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ED sat on the Dans Ze: lb £ JR Ox chestnuts, roans, buck- 

bank of Thunder LO VV a © @2rr S Hii @ { skins, sorrels and pintos, 

Creek, fishing for Y and even the Old Man’s 

trout. The Prai- ILLUSTRATED BY Palamina—they were 

rie Lily sat beside him. J. CLINTON SHEPHERD hardly more than vari- 


Mostly she simply sat, 
staring with one bright 
eye alternately at the 
water where it rushed 
over the dam, and again 
at Red’s tin tobacco box. 
Sometimes she nibbled a 
blade of grass, but with 
a divided interest. It was 
the tobacco box which 
really engrossed her. 

Living as she mostly 
did in Red’s pocket, the 
Prairie Lily was familiar 
with such boxes, and just 
now she was doggedly 
endeavoring to remove 
the lid of the tin. As Red 
alternately cast and |: 
reeled in she worked in- 
dustriously, and when 
Red next looked about 
the lid was off and all his 
angleworms were disap- 
pearing in the grass. 

“Suffering cats, Lil!’’ 
he yelled. And Bill the 
Bear, who had been pa- 
tiently waiting on the 
bank to get any trout be- 
low the legal limit of six 
inches, lumbered over to 
see what was the trouble. 

“Lay off there, Bill!’ Red warned 
him. But the trout had been few, and 
the worms were juicy and slightly salty to 
the taste. 

Bill licked them up one after the other, 
and then sitting down on his haunches, 
eyed Red expectantly. 

“You get the hell out of here!’’ Red 
1oired. ‘You can’t have fish if you eat 
the bait, you darned fool!”’ 

But Bill only scratched himself reflec- 
tively and licked his lips, which were still 
pleasantly salty, or whatever it was. 


colored dots on the side of 
the steep pasture below , 
the mountains. Red 
viewed them with a cer- 
tain satisfaction. The Old 
Man had been improving 
his stock lately. 

“Pretty good bunch of 
horses,” he thought ab- 
sently, while he fastened 
Bill’s collar and chain. 
“Pretty good grass still 
too.” 

His mind wandered on \ 
to those later days when 
the pastures would be 
dried and brown in the 
August sun; when the 
horses of the cavvy, 
driven out for the night, 
would go with drooping 
heads and heavy stum-, 
bling feet to their futile 
search for grass; when 
the hay tossed into the 
corral at noon would last 
only an hour or two, and 
the cans of gall cure for 
cinch sores would be in 
constant requisition. By 
that time the dudes would 
be hardened to the sad- 
dle, and as the grass failed 
and the horses weariec 
would be taking long all- 
day trips in the moun, 
tains. 

“‘T don’t know what’s 
the matter with Laddie 
He hasn’t any life in hin 
at all any more.” 
“Maybe you been ridin’ him too hard,’ 

Red would say in his soft Texas voice. 
“Any horse ought to be able to gi 
twenty or twenty-five miles a day.” 

“‘Notin the mountains,’ Red would say. “Tr: 
him out on the flat for a day or two.” 


Red took down his rod and, picking up the Prairie 
Lily, put her in his pocket, from where, now and then 
sticking her head up, she gave vent to a small bark of 
defiance at Bill the Bear. When she barked her ridicu- 
lous tail jerked up and down and her small nose pointed 
to the sky. But Bill the Bear ignored her. The Prairie 
Lily was only a prairie dog. 

It was a Sunday evening, and on Sunday evenings 
the dudes, who had been riding hell-for-leather all over 
the country all week, were obliged to rest their horses. _ 
It was the Old Man’s order, and therefore to be obeyed. 


And so, instead of slow and tortuous mountai) 
climbing, Laddie would be canteied hard over th 
meadows and come in covered with white lathe 
day aiter day, to hunt grass all night instead c 
resting. And in the barn now and then Red woul 
slip him a surreptitious feed of oats. 

“It’s the hell of a life for a horse,”’ he reflectec 
gazing at the high dotted pasture. 

But his thoughts were really not on the horse; 
nor on the Prairie Lily and Bill. They were, t 


The corral outfit, too, had its Sunday evenings off. All oe be honest, fixed with a singular concentration o 
the week long they had roped horses out of the corral, 2 a new girl who had arrived a couple of day 
saddled them, lifted heavy and unwieldy Easterners onto The Boys Adopted Her. That : before. There was something about her—Re 
them, and then had waited with a certain uneasiness is, They Put Her to Work. Sometimes She Operated the Cut«Out frowned with the effort to discover what it wa 

Gate, Sitting High Up in the Air and Operating it With Her Foot “She sure knows horses,” he decided finall; 


until they had turned the corner by the ranch store. For : 4 
nobody knew just when a dude would scratch a touchy ‘Shesure does. Most of these dude girlsnow 
animal with his spurs and then and there give an exhibition of unpremeditated pitching He frowned, and warmed by the effort of dragging Bill past a cabin where the da 


and bucking to the assembled crowd. Or when the boys at the woodpile would start before he had stolen and eaten a box of candy, he stopped and took off his heavy ha 


the gasoline motor and the circular saw would begin to scream, with resulting disaster In the afterglow his hair blazed like a miniature prairie fire. 
to the novices. “She sure knows horses,” he repeated in an inarticulate attempt to put into words tl 


And so Red was having his evening off, and the tired horses were spread through the — strange feeling which seemed to crowd his breathing. ‘She sure does.” 
great upper meadow, grazing and resting their saddle-worn backs. Blacks, whites, bays, He sighed heavily and pulled Bill along. 
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“Come on, little feller,” he said gently. “Time you put 
those fish inside of you to bed.’ 

He moved along, Bill padding sedately beside him. His 
thoughts wandered. 

If only a fellow had some money, and could take over the 
Old Man’s polo string! There was a heap of money in polo 
ponies. The Old Man was only giving it up because he 
found dudes easier. And he was getting on, too, the Old 
Man was. Soon be fifty! Red sighed again. 

He thought of his own small ranch, so carefully home- 
steaded through three long and weary years, and of the Old 
Man’s promising string spread out over it. He saw the 
drive to the railroad and the loading, and the long trip 
East, with himself living in the caboose of the fast freight 
and getting out at every way station to wander forward to 
his car. 

“Nice lot you’ve got in there, Red.” 

“Yeah. Taking them East to the Meadowbrook Hunt.” 

And then back home again, and 

“T could raise enough hay in the 
bottom land for winters,’ he planned. 
“And I could run water from the spring. 
Nowoman ought to have to carry water. 
Hell! What’s the matter with me to- 
night?” 

He was in the heart of the ranch set- 
tlement by that time. It looked like a 
small town nowadays, he reflected. He 
could remember when the first dudes 
came and gradually overflowed the 
ranch house, so that streets of tent 
houses had gradually radiated from it 
like the spokes of a wheel. But now 
the tents were gone and small cabins 
had taken their places. Even the old 
bunk house had had a sitting room 
added to it by popular subscription. 
But Red surveyed this latter with a 
certain moroseness. 

“No use goin’ home, Bill,’’ he mut- 
tered. “‘ Those dude girls will be hangin’ 
around for a coupla hours yet.” 

He grunted. He could see that sit- 
ting room, with the phonograph going, 
and Joe and Tom and Pete and the rest 
sitting around politely in Sunday eve- 
ning white shirts and ties, and a dozen 
or so dude girls lounging about, rapt, 
1appy only to be in that elect circle. 
There would be little or no conversa- 
ion; it was enough for the girls only 

o be there, while the phonograph 
queaked ‘‘I want to be happy, but I 
an’t be happy till I make you happy, 
00,”’ and the young gods of the corral 
awned politely behind their hands. 

No more Sunday evening poker, Red 
ejected bitterly. No more nothing. 

ust sitting up with those girls until 
nidnight or later, and then a minute or 
o after they had got to sleep an explo- 
ion of the alarm clock that hung by a 
tring to the head of the corral boss’ 
ied, and Tom’s voice, heavy and help- 
2SS° 

“Roll out, fellows! Four o’clock!” 

Struggling into boots, stiff with mud 
nd damp inside; grouchy silence, in- 

rspersed with yawns; out into the 
lack dark and into the barn for the 
ight horses. 

“Whoa, Jim! What the devil’s the matter with you? 
tand still, can’t you?” 

And then out of the darkness some girlish voice, sweet 
nd excited: 
| ‘Hello, everybody. Here I am!” 

And Tom’s muttered, ‘Good night!” 

Then the movement out, and the slow coming of the 
pwn; the bunching of the horses, the pungent scent of the 

ge, moist with dew. The girl herself, no longer only a 

vice, but a slim young goddess flushed with the morning. 

lovely! They were all lovely. 

Red sighed again. He chained Bill in his corner outside 

e bunk house, under the apple tree, and glanced through 

window into the sitting room. 

The new girl was there. She was back ina corner, star- 

g with interested eyes at the room and its contents. 

9m, the corral boss,, was near her, placidly rubbing at a 

ir of spurs. 

“Are you using the Association saddle for bucking this 

sar?’’ she was asking. 

And Tom looked at her patronizingly. 

“What do you know about Association saddles?” he in- 

ired. ‘Read it somewhere, eh?” : 

Outside, Red chuckled to himself. 

Staring at her, he rammed his hands into the pockets of 

s old leather coat, and the Prairie Lily, roused from sleep, 

omptly bit him. He accepted this treatment stoically, 


and stood sucking his thumb and looking in for some little 
time thereafter. Later on he entered the bunk house, and 
if his entrance caused a small flutter among the girls there, 
he was supremely unconscious of it. He stalked across to 
the door of his bedroom and was only halted by Tom’s 
voice. 

“Say, Red, the Old Man wants to see you.” 

“What about?” 

“He’s going to give you the dairy herd.” 

“What?” yelled Red, spinning around. “Me?” 

“Well, Larsen is tired of wet-nursing calves, and seeing 
how lucky you are with pets, the Old Man thought a 

But the joke died on Tom’s face when Red looked at 
him. 

The girls, however, were convulsed with laughter, as 
those who have seen a god hilarious may be. Only the new 
girl was not smiling. She was eying Red intently from her 
corner. 


After Tom Had Gone, He Repeated, *‘He’s a Good Boy,”’ Staring Absently at a Photograph 
Which Hung on the Wail Beside His Desk 


Red went out again, slamming the door behind him, and 
after him went little feminine titters of mirth, and the 
phonograph again. 

“You’ve been cheating on me,” it bellowed, in a heavy 
bass voice. 

II 

4 Bie Old Man was sitting at his desk in the office, a pen 

in his hand and his old hat drawn well down on his head. 
He was a fine buccaneering sort of figure as he sat there, his 
desk scarred with the marks of the spurs he so often forgot 
to take off, his collection of guns on the wall behind him, 
and before him two letters which he was alternately 
studying. 

“Come in, Red,” he said, and with an effort detached 
himself from the papers before him. ‘Red, what are you 
planning to do with that bear of yours?” 

“Do with him?” 

“Well, he’s getting to be a pretty expensive proposition. 
Mind you, I don’t object to him personally; as bears go, 
he’s a good bear. And he’s local color. I understand that. 
But he’s been in the storeroom again and eaten about ten 
pound of sugar.” 

“Then why the hell don’t they lock the storeroom?” 
Red demanded, aggrieved. 

“He went in through a window, as it happens. I’m 
sorry, Red, but if Bill becomes a nuisance fon dale 
glanced at one of the letters before him. “Here’s why I 
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sent for you. The people who are pushing the new park in 
Montana want to send an exhibit to Chicago, and they 
need a bear. They’ll pay one hundred dollars for it.’ 

“Sorry,” Red said stiffly. ‘‘Bill’s not for sale.” 

“Well, I can’t force you to sell him,”’ the Old Man said, 
rather grimly; “‘but he’s got to be an asset and not a lia- 
bility to this ranch from now on. Get that, Red. Just one 
more complaint about him and out he goes.” 

But it was typical of the Old Man that, having thus 
cleared the air, he went on to other matters. He picked up 
the second letter and glanced at it. 

“You will be glad to know,” he said, “that we are getting 
a real horseman here tomorrow. At least so his letter says. 
He asks for a decent horse—‘mount,’ he calls it—and says 
he would prefer one of the hunter type. He is accustomed 
to cross-country riding, and wants one that can take the 
fences.” 

“Jump the wire?” asked Red in bewilderment. 

“Of course he may not know it is 
wire,’ said the Old Man. “He prob- 
ably thinks that we have a hundred 
miles of paling fence on this ranch, or 
maybe privet hedge. You can’t tell. 
The point is, you’d better meet him 
tomorrow and bring him out. And 
you can break it to him gently that 
jumping barbed wire is only done unin- 
tentionally, and that our hunters have 
run themselves to death after jack rab- 
bits and are somewhere else getting 
rested.” 

Red grinned, for the first time during 
the interview. 

““We’ve got a jumper or two up in 
the corral, sir,”” he said; but the Old 
Man shook his head. 

“I don’t propose paying hospital 
bills to entertain you fellows,” he said 
grimly. ‘Put him on Cold Molasses 
first and see if he can sita horse. And,” 
he added, “‘you might just remind him 
that we allow no wet goods on the 
place. If I size up this person properly 
he will be carrying some extra baggage.”’ 

Red went out, and as he went his grin 
faded. He got Bill’s evening bottle of 
milk at the kitchen, and sitting down 
on his heel in the dew-soaked grass 
scratched the big cub’s ears as he neatly 
drew the cork with his teeth and drank 
the milk. 

“Now listen, you Bill,’ he said. 
“You got to be a good bear from now 
on. You get that? If you don’t you'll 
be behind the bars before long, and 
instead of fish, folks’ll be throwing you 
peanuts.” 

He sat there for some time. He heard 
the new girl come out of the bunk 
house, and Tom insisting on taking her 
back to her cabin. 

“But you really don’t need to. It’s 
only a step.” 

“T sure do need to. That crazy bear 
of Red’s may be loose, for one thing.” 

“‘He’s perfectly tame, isn’t he?” 

“So Red says. But hesureis fond of 
sweet things. The minute he lays eyes 
on you a 

“Damned fool,’ muttered Red, in 
his corner. 

He waited long enough to ascertain that she had not 
loitered over her good night to Tom, and then went into the 
bunk house and through the sitting room to bed. 

He deposited the Prairie Lily, now fast asleep and too 
languid to open more than one eye, in the old boot, which 
was the nearest thing she had to a- burrow, and taking off 
his shoes, sat down on the side of his bed and fell into 
deep thought. 

When Tom came in he had quite forgotten his recent 
rancor against him. 

“What d’you know, Tom!” he said. ‘“There’s a dude 
coming tomorrow who’s written the Old Man to get him a 
hunter.” 

“‘Game season’s mostly closed. But you might take him 
out and get another bear cub.” 

“A horse,’’ Red explained. ‘One that’ll jump fences.” 

“Hell!” said Tom, yawning. “‘ What we want around 
here is a horse that won’t.” : 


qr 


{ite the moment Mr. George H. Tufts issued from the 
Pullman and stood amid a pile of new and shiny lug- 
gage, marked G. H. T. in large letters, Red disliked him. He 
disliked his blond and shiny hair; he disliked the stick 
hung over his left arm; he disliked the gray Mocha gloves 
he carried and the patronizing glance he cast over the sta- 
tion, the town and the great blue mountains beyond. And 


p | 
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he was shocked and seandalized by Mr. Tufts’ farewell 
_toa girl he had clearly met on the train and who was 
going on. 

“Well, toodle-oo, old thing,” said the girl, from the 
platform, and held out her hand. ‘Maybe we'll 
meet again sometime.” 

“From now on,” said Mr. Tufts, bowing, ‘‘I shall 
spend my time on Pullman cars hoping.” 

And with that he bent over and kissed her hand! 
Red’s manhood was outraged. A slow color rose from 
his black-and-white-checked flannel shirt and out- 
shone the brilliance of his silk neckerchief. 

“*Good-by, Bill Hart!’ called the girl to Red, but 
he pretended not to hear her; and Mr. Tufts stood 
like the fool he looked and threw her a kiss from the 
platform. Ike Jenkins, the station agent, nudged Red. 

“Rope and tie that, Red!’’ he said. “‘ You sure get 
some queer birds, don’t you?” 

Mr. Tufts gradually returned to his sur- 
roundings and found Red at his elbow. 

‘“Well, my man,” he said, ‘‘here’s my stuff. 
Where’s the motor?” 

That finished Red. As a matter of fact, 
the Old Man’s comfortable car was waiting 
around the corner, but Mr. Tufts could not 
know that. So Red hastily invented some- 
thing wrong with the steering gear. 

“Well,’”’ demanded Mr. Tufts, “‘what am I 
to do? Stay in this infernal hole all night?” 

“T can take you out in the truck,” said 
Red gently.. ‘‘It’s kinda full up, but I guess 
we can manageit. You pile your duffel into 
it—there it is—and I’ll be back in‘a minute.” 

He left Mr. Tufts staring angrily after 
him and disappeared around the corner. 
Jerry, the truck driver, was there, and Red 
hastily made a trade with him. Then, going 
to the car itself, he held brief speech with 
the two dude women inside it. One of them 
held a parrot in a cage. 


“Jerry’s going to take you round by the garage, ladies,” 


he said. “‘It won’t be long.” 
“But where’s that nice Mr. Tufts?” 


“He’s going with me in the truck,” Red replied firmly. 
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Bill Was in a Strange Mood the Next Morning, But at That He Had 


Very Little on the Corral 


“T’ll take that bird, Mrs. Rogers. He’s in your waythere.’”’ truck, and held up the cage to him. 


Before she could protest he had swung the cage out of 


her lap and was gone. She called wildly after him, and the ‘“‘He’s liable to get seasick if he bumps.” 


bird said “‘I’m passing” in a deep and solemn voice, but 
Red paid no attention to either the woman or the bird. 
Rounding the corner of the station again, he found Mr. 
Tufts sitting on his folded traveling rug in the seat of the 


“Lady says to take good care of him,” he said casually. 


fn 


“Put the damned thing in the back then,” saic 
Mr. Tufts, in an unpleasant tone. 

‘Liable to bounce around and break his neck,”’ saic 
Red, still holding up the cage. 

Mr. Tufts put his gloves in his pocket and his stick 
between his legs and gingerly took the cage. Thus 
settled on his lap, it practically eclipsed him, and the 
bird eyed him wickedly, said ‘‘Grand slam,” with its 
head on one side, and bit one of his fingers suddenly 
and intensely. 

“Hell’s bells!”’ yelled Mr. Tufts. ‘‘The thing’s sav. 
age!” 

“‘Maybe that’s his way of kissing your hand,”’ saic 
Red. Mr. Tufts glanced at him, but Red only went 
around to the rear of the truck and examined its con- 
tents, which consisted mostly of trunks and rolls o 
barbed wire. 

There was little love lost between them from that 
moment, however, and as they went on it grew les: 
and less. 

The road was vile, to begin with, and grew worse 
And Red drove the truck, as Tufts said later to a grouy 
of guests on the lawn, rather like a fire engine going tc 
a fire. There was no hump they didn’t hit. And wher 
Mr. Tufts dared to look away from the 
parrot he could see that the barbed wir« 
had got loose and was playing the deuct 
with his luggage. Moreover, that ther« 
was a sort of set half grin on Red’s other 
wise imperturbable face that had no righ’, 
to be there. By gad, the fellow was doing 
it on purpose! He was one of these smar’ 
Westerners, trying to show the Eas 
where it got off. Well, he could do a lit 
tle of that sort of thing himself. 


ably better.”’ 
“Stand what?” said Red, turning or 
him a pair of bland blue eyes. 
“Driving a truck as if it was a bronc,”’ said Mr. Tufts 


(Continued on Page 147) 


* “7 Wisk You'd Stop Fishing and Just Talk, Red,’?’ He Turned a Haggard Young Face Toward Her. ‘“‘What’ll I Talk About ?’’ He Demanded 


“You know,” he said, ‘‘I can stanc | 
this as well as your springs can. Prob. | 


who had been reading Western literature and believed tha’ 
every horse west of the Mississippi was a brone. ‘“‘By the 
way, I’ve been seeing some of this stuff you fellows are put 
ting over at the rodeos in the East. It’s a good line, but it’; 
bunk. You can’t throw a fellow out of these Westerr; 
saddles.” 
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groups of Indians, 
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“ome knowledge 
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lization; they un- 
derstand that at 
last they will see 
who sent first 
those silent 
brooding men to 
drive little stakes 
in an endless row 
and then others 
to follow the 
stakes with an 
iron path on 


hance and cir- which to run iron 
umstance, de- horses. There is, 
-ouring time after all, not so 


t] 
then time was 


a lenty and space 
Chen there was 
_jore of that than 
‘Ye knew what to 
ns with. 
Railroads were 
nscientifically 
laced to begin 
| jith. So were the 
Hivers, the straits, 
he seas and all 
“Satural channels 
pt commerce. 
; hey are not as 
hey should be— 
.hat is to say, 
leal from an eco- 
jomic point of 
view; they are as 
ney had to be. 
ig ne topography 
‘“t the earth is ac- 
"dental and un- 
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FROM PHIL 


By means of Transhipping RON CANAL BOATS, in which Goods areplaced at Philadelphia and pass together with the Boats to Pittsburg with Salety. 
cortaint and unprecedented Reapeict. Kimigrants and others tr avelling with their effects can be accommodated with a che ap & expeditious 
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much to see. 
Building a 
right of way is 
slow and tedious 
work, carried on 
with much confu- 
sion. Only the 
thought of what it 
means is exciting, 
and even that is 
not very clear. 
There is a smell 
of food from the 
cook shack. The 
sunsets. The In- 
dians, who seem 
immovable, are 
still there as the 
mid-continental 
darkness swallows 
up the view. The 
visiting editors, 
bankers, mem- 
bers of Congress 
and their wives go 


OMPAIS, 


passage West, SAMBS HH. LIAEDS 
So POUWCHERTY 


ME AEE RLOCBDEN 


Lilptury 
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indoors and sit 
down with the en- 


> If we had the 


vailroads to place Aguas ‘ 


i ver again, know- 
gig Ww hat we 
“now, we might 
,!lace them better; only, it would be impossible to make a 

ansportation system of 250,000 miles new all at once, or to 

jpake it at all. It would have to grow, and it never happens 

; hat a thing grows in a scientific manner. Life forbids. 

The rational mind, acting after the facts, regards the 
pailroad map and the rate structure that governs the cur- 
ents of traffic and is secandalized. Rashly it proposes to set 


'e 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R, R. 


The Dragon, an American Locomotive of 1848 


up a state of order in this chaos. After a while it discovers 
that there is no order in the facts; it learns that in confu- 
sion there is rhythm. Life has accommodated itself to dis- 
order, there is property in absurdity, and you cannot touch 
one thing for the better without peril of making other 
things worse. For example, if the charge is greater to move 
a ton of freight one foot across an imaginary line than to 
haul it halfway across the continent, that is, of course, pre- 
posterous. But if you rationalize the freight rate at that 
point you may alter streams of traffic all the way from the 
Missouri River to the Atlantic coast.. To change the 
course of the river itself might produce less economic dis- 
turbance. 
First, then, how did the railway system grow? 


Three Ideas About Railroads 


HERE were three ideas, to be named the Jericho idea, 

the jealous idea and the Bagdad idea. The railroads 
grew in spite of one and in a state of tension between the 
two others. 

In 1831 Benjamin White appended his mind to a Con- 
gressional document as follows: 


“T consider a long line of railroad passing from Balti- 
more over the mountains as being odious in this country as 
a monopoly of the carrying trade, which it necessarily 
must be.” 


There was the Jericho idea. 

When the state of New York chartered the Erie Rail- 
road it stipulated—though it hurt its own nose to do so— 
that the line should begin twenty-five miles from New 
York City, for otherwise it would have to pass through the 
state of New Jersey, and it was very important that New 
Jersey should not participate in this great economic benefit. 

That was the jealous idea. 

When the Union Pacific—the first transcontinental rail- 
road—had reached a point 280 miles west of Omaha, a 
party of distinguished Eastern people went out to have a 
look. Imagine at the end of the rails a construction camp. 
All the background is untouched scenery. For vivid detail, 


gineers to a rude 
banquet at a pine 
table under coal- 
Afterward there are 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF C. L, WINEY 


oil lamps. The fare is excellent. 
speeches. One of the speakers says: 
“The caravans trading from Asia to Europe built up 
the cities of Bagdad, Tyre, Sidon. Today the owl and 
bittern sit on those gorgeous ruins. What happened? A 
new trade route was discovered around the cape. Simply 
a change in the channels of commerce. Now if you bring 


The Mount Clare, America, 1845 
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The Cumberiand Valley Pioneer, 1&5t 


the commerce of Asia this way, turning it aside from the 
route of Panama to bring it through this great republic— 
into the Golden Gate of California and out the rocky door 
of New England—there will be Bagdads, Tyres and Sidons 
all along this track.”’ 

And that was the Bagdad idea. 

What we have forgotten of our own history is often the 
most interesting part. It is difficult now to realize how 
strong the old Jericho idea was and even more difficult to 
recognize the fact that we inherit it. 

Much of the prejudice with which railroads have been 
and are still regarded comes in a straight line from the 
foreboding that so fiercely opposed changing the Cumber- 
land highway to a railroad. You may read in the faded 
congressional papers how that foreboding expressed itself. 
Railroads were undemocratic. Let the aristocrats build 
them out of their own wealth to serve themselves. As for 
the people—your rural congressman’s constituents—what 
they wanted, and please heaven should always want, was a 
road on which they could all travel together, freely and 
sociably. Nothing exclusive; no tolls, no monopoly. In 
two words, a people’s road. 

A fanatic, narrow view, of course, and previously 
doomed. Nevertheless it foretold an economic truth to- 
gether with its political consequences when neither the truth 
nor its consequences had been foreseen from the other side. 

A railroad was 
bound to be a 
monopoly. That 
was the truth. 
The narrow view 
contained it; the 
greater view did 
not. Indeed, for 
a long time the 
inevitable was ob- 
secured by its own 
events. In 1876 
twenty separate 
railroads, direct 
and roundabout, 
were competing 
fortraffic between 
St. Louis and At- 
lanta, and every- 
where east of the 
Mississippi such 
was the condi- 
tion. 

Competition 
was then believed 
to be the perfect 
and durable safe- 
guard against 
monopoly. Yet 
competition, as 
in time we 
learned, tends 
straight to mo- 
nopoly. Its first 
term is survival 
of the fittest. 
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When the railroads began to consolidate in a logical 
manner, fear of monopoly was suddenly very active. Laws 
were passed to hinder consolidation. Great systems already 
formed were broken up if the parts had been competitive 
before. Public opinion insisted upon competition for 
political reasons. The merging of many lines into one 
strong, well-shaped transportation machine represented 
nothing economically undesirable; it did represent a con- 
solidation of private power, which was the power of life 
and death over communities, industries and areas, and that 
was the thing to be avoided. 

Nevertheless in time competition in rates became in- 
tolerable for economic reasons alone. Everybody saw that 
freight rates should be uniform and stable. Then it was 
that rates began to be regulated, first by states and then 
by the Federal Government. That, of course, was the end 
of competition in rates. 

Competition was still a sacred political principle. So 
everybody said, ‘‘ Hereafter the railroads, charging all the 
same rates, shall compete in service.”’ 

But competition in service has the same effect ultimately 
as competition in rates. The only difference is that be- 
tween giving the same thing for less money or more of the 
same thing for the same amount of money. Besides, there 
was discrimination in service, only more concealed and 
harder to stop than the old discrimination in rates. So at 
last it became necessary in the public interest to regulate 
service also. Then for the first time it was wholly clear 
what a railroad was—a monopoly. It cannot be anything 
else. 

This now is so well understood that the Government 
itself proposes a scheme of wholesale consolidations; the 
strong roads shall gather to themselves the weak roads, 
and all shall perform uniform service at uniform rates 
under Federal control. 

What the Jericho idea contained was an intuition of 
both the nature of railroads and the nature of people. 
Monopoly was inevitable in the nature of railroads; it was 
no less inevitable that people should fear them in that 
character and be moved at last to take control of them. 
Rudely clothed in the language of demagogues, the idea 
presented an absurd aspect. Yet there was meaning in it. 


Jealous of Geographical Advantages 


HY so little intelligent heed was paid to its meaning is 
easily explained. The American mind was in a creative 
phase. The railroads were making new wealth so fast— 
wealth in cities, in farm land, in opportunity, in the avail- 
ability of goods and produce for exchange—that almost no 
one thought of anything else. Never had wizardry like 
this been imagined. People clamored for railroads. Cities, 
states and the Federal Government were moved to sub- 
sidize them rashly. Enormous grants of land from the 
public domain to the railroad companies were a symptom 
of the spirit. It was land that was worthless until a rail- 
road touched it. One state gave the railroad builders more 
land than it had. Anyone who talked of the problems to 
come was a Jeremiah. 
The jealous idea, next, was already old when the rail- 
roads appeared; it was simply transferred upon them. It 
was and is an idea of place or situation and derives from 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


THE SNOW SHEDS ON THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD, IN THE SEERKA NEVADA MOUNTAINS, 


Another American Locomotive, the Perkins, 1863 


the notion of the first comer’s right to any advantage he 
may have discovered—meaning always in this view a geo- 
graphical advantage. Its most violent characteristic is to 
abhor competition. Every city, every port, every com- 
munity is jealous to defend its advantage against all 
others. 

The first economic advantages were in relation to water- 
borne commerce, as in harbors, rivers and canals; and 
there was no point short of actual warfare at which a com- 
munity would stop in the effort to exploit its right of place. 
Thus in the early chronicles one finds a great row going on 
between New York and Ohio over the use of Lake Erie’s 
southern shore. New York, meaning to monopolize the 
lake trade, said that only New York boats should touch 
her stretch of shore. Ohio retaliated by saying that no 
New York boat should land on her part of it, except in 
case of life or death, unless the citizens of Ohio had the 
freedom of the New York shore. 

In 1811 the first steamboat descended the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. Ful- 
ton and Livingston, whose steamboat it was, obtained from 
the city of New Orleans the exclusive privilege to operate 
any boat by fire or steam. The only part of the Mississippi 
over which New Orleans could suppose she had a sovereign 
right was the mouth of it, but that was enough. She was 
expecting then to be mistress of commerce to all that rich 
territory drained 
by the Missis- 
sippi. Thesteam- 
boat was a new 
kind of carrier 
and belonged at 
sight to her des- 
tiny. She would 
seize it to herself 
and forbid pas- 
sage to any boat 
operated by fire 
or steam not li- 
censed in her 
friendship, and 
thus foreclose the 
possibility of any 
rival Gulf port. 

Fulton and 
Livingston had a 
similar monopoly 
on the Hudson 
River. Such ar- 
rangements, be- 
sides retarding 
the development 
of steam naviga- 
tion on the rivers, 
were clearly 
prejudicial to the 
public interest; 
yet it was not un- 
til 1844 that the 
United States 
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A mosquito resumed its threatening song somewhere 
in the darkness not far from his wet face and he waved 
an arm slowly, until Mrs. Kent screamed again with an 
abandoned violence that might mean something positive, 
for she usually woke herself. He swung a leg from bed as 
feet bumped the floor of his sister’s bedroom and Joe 
Fancher said, ‘“‘ Uh-huh, woman, I heard it.”” On the third 
wail Stukely jumped for his bath robe and the baby raised 
a distinguished yell of anger at the hall’s eastern end. Light 
shone under the door while Stukely pulled his hot body 
into thin silk and wound the robe’s cord around his waist. 
Another week of this indecent heat and he 
would be down to a hundred and sixty 
pounds or less. Silk stuck to his chest as 
he blundered to the doorway and entered 
brightness, jarring Norah, in some drapery 
of green stuff that sparkled dramatically. 

“Do look where you're going, Stuke!”’ 

“How did I know you'd be right outside 
my door, idiot?’’ he snorted, and shoved 
past her slimness toward his mother’s room. 

““My dear Grace,” said the Rev. Gavin 
Kent in a composed but annoyed cadence 
of his barytone, ‘“‘you very seldom scream 
as loudly as that, even over a rat in the 
cellar. There must have been something!” 

Mrs. Kent apologized in rapid little 
gasps, inside the dark bedroom. 

She said, ‘‘No, no, Gavin! I thought I 
heard something, but it wasn’t anything. 
I was just dreaming, of course. I’m so 
sorry! I’m so sorry, Joe! Do turn the light 
out and go back to bed, dear. I’m ever so 
sorry!” 

“Goodness gracious, mamma,’ Joe 
Fancher yawned, filling the hall with the 
folds and loops of a whole sheet, “I wasn’t 
sleepin’ any. Yeh, this Norah was doin’ all 
the sleep in our room. I was kinda recum- 
bent on the couch, wonderin’ if it’s any 
hotter’n this down in Gawgia. Stuke, your 
mamma says she meant nothin’ whatsoever 
by yellin’. You can go back to bed if it’s 
any good to you, son.”’ 

Doctor Kent observed from the unseen 
bedroom, “‘It’s frightful for June. . . . 
Is that the new bath robe Norah’s been 
making for you, Joe?” 

“No, rev’rend. This is just a sheet, sir. 
Winter’ll come an’ I’ll be twenty-five or so 
when your no-account daughter has that bath robe finished 
on me. Yeh, the kid’ll be talkin’ an’ reachin’ for a ciga- 
rette when it’s all done. . Want some ice water, 
mamma?”’ 

“Oh, no thank—lI really would like some, Joe,’ said 
Mrs. Kent pathetically and suddenly, “‘if it’s not too 
much ——”’ 

“Not any, ma’am,” the long man drawled, and wan- 
dered majestically in his sheet down the green stairs, fad- 
ing into the blackness of the living room below as a rooster 
gave an inspired cry on the next farm and the rooster 
Androcles answered from Doctor Kent’s henhouse. 

“Daybreak,”’ said the old man with a sigh, “‘and it’s the 
longest day in the year. Grace, you’d best go down to 
Southampton, my dear, if this heat keeps up.” 

Norah Fancher grinned at her brother in the hallway, 
lighted by three little bulbs, and leaned on the wall in a 
fluctuation of the green robe strewn with spots of silver 
embroidery. Their mother heroically remarked that she 
wouldn’t think of going to Uncle George’s house at South- 
ampton. The tomatoes would be ripe soon and Joe and 
Stukely would need help, and the new nursemaid wasn’t 
broken to the eccentricities of Joseph Fancher, Jr.; and if 
she went to Southampton the Rev. Gavin Kent must 
come with her. If the high farm was impossible for her, it 
was just as hot for him; and anyhow, this was Sunday and 
it might be better to wait until Monday to travel. She said 
all this with diminishing vigor and concluded, “‘I do hope 
it will be cool at Southampton when we get there.”’ 

Then she went to sleep with a short moaning noise and at 
once began her delicate repressed snore, a gently modu- 
lated, soothing little noise that always made Stukely 
proud of her; she was a lady even when asleep. He gath- 
ered his blue silk robe between his knees and sat down on 
the planks of the ancient floor to wait for Joe Fancher and 
the iced water, wondering whether a snore could be con- 
trolled by surgery or mental suggestion, and whether 


Se mos merely yawned at his mother’s first scream. 


roosters were glad to wake with the first threat of dawn or - 


if it was something of a burden on their sense of duty. And 
did the roosters yell down ninety miles to New York pro- 
gressively or were there roosterless intervals where some 


“*Father, 
You’re 
Really 
Wonderful! 
I Think if 
the House 
Caught Fire 
You’d Apol« 
ogize for 
Waking Us’”’ 


cock woke in silence and started the traveling noise on his 
own account? Then he looked at a drop of sweat that 
trickled on his right thumb’s brown curve from the soaked 
blue sleeve. The drop fell on the planks beside his foot and 
was immediately covered by a slipper of worn gray leather. 
The boy put back his black head and stared up at Doctor 
Kent, a tremendous figure in white pajamas, which his 
gaunt body left unrumpled, immaculately neat. 

“Stuke?” 

“Don’t step on me, dad,” Stukely whispered. 

“My dear boy,” said the retired rector of St. Philip’s 
Church, ‘‘I had no intention of doing so. I can’t find my 
glasses, and I’m so blind without them ——— What I was 
going to say—Is that you, Norah? Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear girl!—was that I’m afraid there’s somebody in the 
spare bedroom.”’ He paused and finished with civility, 
“T can hear him, you know, through the wall where the 
old door’s papered over.” 

Norah Fancher clasped her hands on her green breast 
and said delightedly, ‘Father, you’re really wonderful! 


’ I think if the house caught fire you’d apologize for waking 


us. Stuke, go see what it is. If it’s a burglar tell him he 
ought to wait for cool nights.” 

“Quit bein’ frolicsome,’’ Stukely grunted, getting up 
from the floor with its illusion of coolness. Norah had 
painted it a somber gray and imitated the broken squares 
of a payed walk on its length. _His father caught his arm 
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and the boy said, “‘Oh, come off it, daddy! How 
can anybody get in there with the door locked? 
It’s the new rat; the one Joe saw in the cellar 
yesterday—I mean day before yesterday. I don’t 
see how you have the gu-courage to wear 
pajamas on a night like this.” . 

‘It’s his conventionality,” Norah sighed. 

““My dear boy,” said the old man, nervously 
holding his son’s right biceps, ‘wait until Joe 
comes up with ——”’ 

“T can face this rat all by myself, sir,’’ Stukely 
assured him, and strolled twelve steps down 
the gray floor to the painted door of the spare 
bedroom. He yawned and turned the key under 
the glass knob which looked so pleasantly like 
ice against the green wood, and was even a little 
cool in his palm when he shut his hand on it. 
But the door did not stir. Directly a rasping 
fall of sand slid down his back and he said 
loudly, ‘‘Oh, yeh—other way,” in what sounded 
the falsest voice of known time. The door had 
been unlocked and he had locked it. Now he 
must unlock it and carelessly go into the black 
room full of masked men, armed unpleasantly. 
His blue bath robe seemed perilously thin. And 
why had Joe gone downstairs just when a former 
sergeant of marines was demanded by this situ- 
ation? After three years of friendship Joe 
might have stuck to him in an emergency in- 
stead of sneaking downstairs after iced water. 
The key turned. The door swung briskly in- 
ward and Stukely set a hand on the wall’s dry 
paper, hunting the button of the lights. Two 
bulbs flared through the yellow silk of a tall 
lamp beside the bed, and the room was empty, 
from the vermilion floor to the wooden ceiling 
on which Norah Fancher’s hand had drawn a 
number of fat golden fishes. Smells of hot cloth 
and lavender welled from the bed and from a 
shallow cupboard set in the deep wall between 
two windows. 

““G-golly,” said Stukely, ‘‘but the place smells 
to heaven! Nothin’ here, daddy.’”’ He spoke in 
the tune of comfortable benevolence, while five drops of 
sweat went wandering the middle of his chest and relief 
swelled his lungs. “‘If any rat wants to stay in here, he’s 
trying to lose weight. I'll open the windows. It might 
start a draft through.” 

The vermilion floor seemed sticky underfoot. Stukely 
wrestled with the weight of fine chintz curtains in each 
window and undid the locks. Outside a sedate grayness 
glowed behind the heavy timbers of the water tower 
beside an oak whose foliage rustled vaguely in the passage 
of an exhausted wind. The river below the orchard made a 
little sound as though the water tired of pebbles and flat. 
rocks. Earth yawned, he thought, at the promise of an- | 
other weary day, more heat, more breathless air. He | 
stretched over the sill of the second window and reached | 
an idle hand to the iron spikes which made a ladder up one. 
corner of the water tower’s skeleton. His fingers could not | 
quite touch the iron, and the boy drew himself back across | 
the ledge of window sill without interest in the failure. 

“You know the tower’s too close to these windows,” he 
said listlessly; ‘“‘if anybody did want to get in, dad, this 
would be the way.” 

“T suppose so,”’ said Doctor Kent, blinking up at the 
gilded fishes; ‘‘and I suppose this room’s hotter because 
the ceiling’s nothing but the floor of the attic. Yes, a house 
built in 1803 offers inducements to rats. But what a fine 
piece of building it is, Stuke! I have to praise my own in- 
vestment, you know. We’ve been here three years, and 
literally nothing in the way of repairs. Is that you, 
Joe? I decided that I heard a burglar in here. It was just 
arat, but he conveyed an impression of weighing hundreds 
of pounds. I think he must be a very big rat, really, to 
make such a noise.” ; 

“Some rats,” Joe assured him in the sleepiest drawl, 
“are talented ’bout noises. Oncet in that war they had in 
France I an’ forty to a hundred, other guys were kep’ 
awake all night in a very damn uncomfortable trench by 
just one rat. He was tryin’ to saw off an old post outa 
sight in the dark with his teef.”’ 

“Teeth, lamb,” said Norah; ‘‘don’t be so Southern just — 
because it’s 2 | 

Joe rounded his turquoise eyes in his brown face and 
gave the beautiful woman a long, offended glare. He 
trailed his sheet over the vermilion floor and said as he 
walked, ‘‘Girl, grandmamma raised me to be polite tc 
women, but you’ve no call to be rude at me. For one cent, 
Mex’can, I’d tear your hair offa your dumb head. I mar- 
ried you for pity, anyhow. Here’s a lotta flood 
rey’rend. Ace, give your poppa a drink.” 
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Stukely took a 
glass from the tray 
and got it firmly 
in his father’s 
grasp. The Rev. 
Gavin Kent was 
helpless without 
spectacles that 
marred his fine 
long face by day- 
light. He bent his 
eurly head to drink iced water and 
a tiny feather floated down to 
rest on his white curls. 

“Regards from the angels,” 
Joe drawled, hitching up the green 
trousers of limp silk that covered 
his long legs. He drew a fold of 
the sheet higher up his white 
chest, hiding the crooked purple 
scar that roamed his ribs, and 
blinked up toward the ceiling. 
Then he yawned and rubbed 
tanned fists in his eyes. ‘“‘ Yuh! 
Gimme credit, poppa. I behaved 
all decorous, like the father of a fam’ly oughta. Many an 
egg would have loped out in the corridor bare-nekkid on a 
yell like that, but I fetched this sheet wiv me.” 

“It’s extremely becoming,’”’ Norah said, with her wild 
black hair close to Joe’s shoulder; “‘you look like Demos- 
thenes or one of those classic people making an oration 
about something, except that your nose isn’t as Greek as 
theirs.” 

“My nose,” Joe asserted, wrinkling it, ‘‘is better’n most 
noses, female! Many dames have told me it’s an int’rest- 
ing kinda nose. As for a sheet as clothes, no. The Greeks 
didn’t have many fires to run to or they’d ha’ never wore 
anything so sorta clingy. Go back to bed. You’ve been 
makin’ noises like a sawmill in trouble all night. Your 
mamma snores like a lady, but you’re no gentleman when 
you're asleep. G’on back to bed. I’m gonna sit in the 
ereek until it’s time to milk. Rev’rend, it’s my sad 
dooty to say that old Hermione’s days as an asset on this 
farm are over. She’s a good, kind, well-meanin’ cow, but 
too sorta ven’rable. I expect she’s twenty or so. Bought 
her with the place, didn’t you, sir?” 

“Hermione,” said Doctor Kent, “‘is that obstreperous 
black cow that used to give Stuke so much trouble when 
he was learning to milk. Yes, I bought her from Mr. Kling 
with the farm. Well, we’ve had her three years. I don’t 


‘“‘Well,’’ Said Alphenius in Soprano, 
Defensively, ‘‘He’s Lyin’ Down in the 
Yard With His Head in a Bucket’’ 


know, Joe, what one does with a venerable cow. As a use- 
less relic, I have a sentiment for Hermione, of course, a 
natural fellow feeling—tempered, perhaps, with our hu- 
man superiority. At least I can’t be eaten or sold to the 
tannery at Poughkeepsie, if there is one there. Can we 
pension Hermione?”’ 

“Good gracious, rev’rend,” Joe murmured, kicking the 
sheet around his feet, ‘it’s no question of slayin’ this 
dame. No, she’s a very orn’mental cow. All your fool 
friends from New York always admire her a lot. She re- 
minds me of grandmamma comin’ outa church whenever 
daddy had wrung tears from his sinners down in Gawgia 
or out in Eutropius. Yeh, Hermione an’ grandmamma are 
similar. Very dignified an’ kinda haughty. All I meant 
was that we gotta getta new cow, sir. ’At means you don’t 
have mamma write any checks for homes to shelter blind 
Episcopal choir boys this monf. Hear me, rev’rend? This 
place has got to pay in more cash if you’re gonna have 
mamma write any moh three-hundred-dollar checks for 
blind choir boys, sir. We're a dairy an’ veg’table farm, 
poppa, an’ not a distillery.” 

The Rev. Gavin Kent shuffled his slippers on the ver- 
milion paint and said, humbly, “Yes, Joe, I—er—am 
afraid that was rather reckless of me. You and Stukely 
make the farm pay so nicely that 
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‘Good gracious, 
poppa,”’ Joe crooned, 
“you can’t help bein’ a 
gentleman. Babe, take 
that feather offa your 
poppa’s ear. Makes 
him look friv’lous. No, 
rey rend, you give away 
nuffin’ moh until mid- 
dle of July. After 
mamma’s dividends 
come in, you can have 
a spree an’ send checks 
to char’ties. Right now 
we have to get us anew 
cow. I knew a cow in 
France named’’—a 
cloud of feathers drifted 
prettily past Doctor 
Kent’s white curls and 
the melodious flow of 
Joe’s voice slowed for asecond. His eyes changed suddenly 
to emeralds under the bleached ares of his eyebrows, and 
he stared upward, going on—‘“‘ Peritonitis. She ——”’ 

“Tt doesn’t sound a very French name, Joe,’’ the old 
gentleman objected. ‘‘Peritonitis?”’ 

“Near as I can come to it, poppa. My b’talion kinda 
adopted her. She was all sad by the roadside, with an 
elderly dame along who sold her for a hatful of francs. 
We were new to Frawg money then an’ the old dame looked 
so sorta des’late that it touched us a lot. Calec’latin’ after-' 
ward, we made out that Perry cost us about three thou- 
sand dollars American money. I chipped in a pretty 
grand-lookin’ sorta purple bill that looked fine in Porky 
Olsen’s helmet. Yeh, I was seventeen in those days, an’ 
extravagant. Only ’at old French dame was downright 
immoral, ’cause this cow had given down her last shot of. 
milk when Robert E. Lee and the late Ulysses Grant were 
arguin’ around Richmond. Otherwise she was an awful 
nice cow an’ useda lick my face real friendly. It was the 
French lady whose conduct was vulgar.” 

Stukely heard all this easy chatter while cold sand 
seemed to slide down his broad shoulders under the moist 
silk of his bath robe. He looked up at the open square trap 
in the ornamented ceiling. It shouldn’t be open, and 
feathers would not float down from the ancierit pillows 
stored in the low attic unless something had disturbed 
them. A feather roved and made a white point on the 
crust of Joe’s cropped pale hair. Yes, this burglar 

(Continued on Page 164) 


“Aw, Keep Your Shirt On, Kiddy! Let’s Talk Business, Pai,’’ Mr, Kling Murmured; **Don’t Get Excited, Either. . « »« Who's Downstairs?" 
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() i Uncle Sam Hildreth, when 
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he hears the dinner chimes 

ringing, has a way of calling out 
in strident refrain, ‘‘Come get it, 
come get it.”” In the paddock, when 
the bugle sounds, the same cry rises 
from the throats of trainers saddling 
their horses, with slight variation. It 
is then ‘‘Go get it, go getit,” referring 
:to the race. 
1 Win—victory—triumph. The 
owner dins it into the ears of the 
trainer, the trainer dins it into the 
ears of the jockey and the jockey dins 
‘it into the ears of the horse. The 
finish line is the nerve center of our 
universe. No failure can be more com- 
plete than the failure to win horse races. Constant 
losing is utterly devoid of compensation. There is not 
»even the acclaim that oftentimes comes to men in 
other quarters who have tried hard and failed in the 
trying. Nonwinning horses are ‘‘hounds” or “dogs,” 
jnonwinning trainers are incompetents, and jockeys 
who consistently trail in the dust of the field are card- 
jindexed as the epitome of everything that is useless in 
the world of sport. 


The Logic of the Racing Man 


JT IS only the racing man himself who understands how 
_+ hard it is to win, how easy to lose. His appreciation has 
been gleaned in the school of experience, and his logic is 
either the outgrowth of that, or a heritage. I like the logic 
of the racing man. It isso direct. No frills toit. It isso 


From Left to Right—Earl Sande, Lawrence Lyke, Pony McAtee, Aindy Schuttinger 
and Frankie Keogh 


By Sande ane 
James R. Crowell 


simple. No tricks. You get the hang of it at once. He 
will reason, ‘‘This is a big race; we want to winit. This is 
a good horse; he figures to win it. This is a capable 
jockey; he knows how to win it. Now will we win this 
race? Certainly—maybe.”’ The lure of the sure thing is 
not for him. He knows the turf has no sure things. It is 
only the gullible who believe in them. Too often has the 
racing man seen horses lose when every agency for their 
success seemed 100 per cent perfect. Failure to win in 
such circumstances is more of a disappointment than a sur- 
prise. And, conversely, victory never fails to carry its 
thrill and to bring 
deep satisfaction. 

The philosophy 
of the racing worid 
is a joy. Owners, 
trainers, jockeys 
have the knack of 
looking upon their 
successes as so 
many gifts from 
the gods. It is the 
same with big and 
small. No owner 
possesses a stable 
so all-powerful 
that he expects an 
unbroken string of 
victories, no trainer 
looks to win every 
race he enters, and 
no jockey ever 
feels that his own 
skill, plus the rac- 
ing qualities of his 
mount, is going to 
find him in front 
constantly. Turf 
victory is as elu- 
sive as the will-o’- 
the-wisp. Owners, 


At Left—Sennings Park, Sande Up, and 
Thunderclap 2nd, Fator Up, Neck and 
Neck at Saratoga 


trainers, jockeys know this. The 
owner tries to offset it by procuring 
the best possible horses, the trainer 
by employing his talents to get them 
into the best possible condition, and 
the jockey by keeping himself in 
proper physical trim and exerting his 
utmost riding ability. And dominat- 
ing every other element in the organ- 
ization of the successful stable is the 
winning spirit, with philosophy stand- 
ing in the background to take care 
of disappointments. Turf folks are 
great philosophers. Perhaps a great 
many of them don’t look at it in just 
that light, but they are great philoso- 
phers nevertheless. 

Early in my career on the big tracks I was impressed 
with the philosophy of the racing man. It was in the 
spring of 1917 that I first got the idea that I had pro- 
gressed far enough to try my hand against the boys 
who were riding on the more important circuits and 
whose careers I had followed as religiously as news- 

paper accounts of their exploits would permit. The oppor- 
tunity came quite by chance. I was working at the time 
for C. W.— Doc—Pardee, a liveryman of Pheenix, Arizona, 
who owned two horses which he raced on the quarter tracks 
of the Southwest, Vanity Fair and Tick Tack. I was in my 
nineteenth year, possessed of a great love for race horses, 
accustomed to hard work, and preferred sleeping in the hay 
of the barn to the more civilized method of occupying a 
bed in the Pardee home. My wages were twenty dollars 
a month and my duties included everything from riding 
Tick Tack and Vanity Fair to sweeping out the barn, milk- 
ing cows and taking care of two or three grocery teams. 
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Up From the Milk Wagon 


HOSNIX was the rendezvous of many cow-punchers and 

Pardee’s livery stable their headquarters. A college man, 
known to the others as a tenderfoot, was in one party that 
visited the Pardee stable that season. One evening we 
were all sitting outside the barn when the tenderfoot drew 
a gun and began shooting at near-by objects. A bullet 
glanced from a rock and hit the Pardee foreman. He was 
badly wounded and spent weeks convalescing. In his 
absence, Doe Pardee made me the foreman of the livery 
stable and tripled my wages to sixty dollars a month. 

By November of that year I had saved up $500, my in- 
come being increased by what we won on the two race 
horses. Tick Tack, a halfbreed, or 2o0ld-blood, was our 
chief reliance. This horse had originally pulled a milk 
wagon, and Doc had bought him after the milkman’s son 
had tried to ride him and he had run away. When they got 
the frightened youngster down off his back he described 
his experience by saying that the horse had started run- 
ning and had just gone “‘tick-tack” all the way back to the 
stable. Hence the conversion of the milk horse into a racer 
under the name Tick Tack, the fastest trick in getting 
away from a twenty-foot score I ever rode, not excepting 
Thoroughbreds. 

Determined to force my way into this business of major- 
league horse racing, I proceeded to New Orleans in Novem- 
ber of 1917 and went immediately to the Fair Grounds 
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track. I wandered around for a while among the stables 
and hailed a rubber who was working on one of the horses. 

“Say, I want to get a job exercising or riding; do you 
need any help around this stable?”’ I inquired. 

“T wouldn’t advise you to try here. We have several 
boys riding and you ain’t got a chance,” the man said. 

John Lowe, a trainer, was my next point of attack. 

“How much do you weigh, son?” Lowe asked. 

“ About 99 or 100 pounds.” 

“What? You look more like 125 pounds to me. If you 
don’t weigh that now you will when the spring season 
opens.” 

- John Lowe was dubious about the accuracy of my state- 
ment. He held out no encouragement. 

I carried with me a note of introduction to Joseph B. 
Goodman, an owner and trainer. This was my ace in the 
hole, and I was holding it in reserve. If it failed, I feared 
I would encounter more difficulty than I had expected in 
getting connected with a stable. So my hopes were blow- 
ing hot and cold when I went in search of Joe Goodman 
and found him in an oyster house. He looked me over 
kindly but critically when he had read the note, and sug- 
gested that I report at the track early next morning; he 
wasn’t certain anything would eventuate, but we would see. 


Sande in the Judges’ Stand at Churchill Downs 


Milo Shields was with Goodman when I found him at 
the track the following morning. Shields had Eddie 
Martin riding for him and had arranged to work a filly 
named Adeline L that day. Goodman turned to me and 
asked if I knew how to gallop horses. I told him I did. 

“Do you know 
how to work them 
also?’”’ he added. 

“Yes, sir; I’ve 
done plenty of 
that.?? 

Milo Shields cut 
into the conversa- 
tion. 

“Joe, why not 
put him up on the 
filly? I’m willing 
to take a chance.” 


A Rider 


OODMAN 
agreed to that 
and instructed me 
to breeze Adeline 
L a quarter of a 
mile, working her 
between the three- 
quarter and half 
posts. I was 
stumped for a mo- 
ment, but I con- 
cluded a frank 
confession was the 
only safe way out. 
“T don’t know 
one pole from an- 
other; we don’t 
have poles om the 
tracks where I’ve 
been riding,’ I 
blurted out. 
Goodman and 
Shields both 
smiled at that and 
then explained the 
location of the 
poles. I climbed 


Weighing In. 
aboard the filly, 


breezed her between the two designated 
points, rode back to where they stood, 
and waited. The suspense was dreadful. 
My heart was thumping against my 
sides so vigorously that I was conscious 
of a fear they might hear the noise. It 
was the biggest moment of my life—up 
to that time. I realized I was in the 
hands of the jury, my fate hanging in 
the balance. While I sat astride Adeline 
L, Goodman and Shields continued 
chatting for what seemed an intermi- 
nable period. I’ve never known what 
they were talking about and I suppose 
it was some inconsequential thing such 
as the quality of the food at their favor- 
ite oyster house, but to me they were 
debating the world’s most serious prob- 
lem—would I or would Inot do? It was 
Goodman who broke the spell. 

“That’s all right, son; you look to 
me as though you might develop into a 
race rider,” he remarked. His tone was 
quite casual, but, oh, what golden words 
they were to the freckle-faced youngster who heard them! 

“Thank you, Mr. Goodman,” I tried to say, but some- 
thing had gone wrong with my voice. It was high-pitched 
and I scarcely recognized it as my own; it 
sounded like somebody just back of me speak- 
ing. If my interpretation of these momentous 
events was correct, I was now a full-fledged 
member of the turf; but having attained that 
lofty summit, I didn’t know what the next 
step should be. Joe Goodman enlightened me. 

“Take the filly over to the barn,” he said, 
and then I came back to earth and realized 
that things proceeded in their logical sequence 
on the big racing circuit the same as they do 
elsewhere. ‘“‘And then I want to see you,” 
Goodman added. 

We signed a contract that day under the 
terms of which I was to receive a set salary 
of twenty dollars a month, my clothes and 
the usual winning fee of twenty-five dollars 
and the losing fee of ten dollars. As one copy 
of the contract had to be sent to the Jockey 
Club for recording, it was some days before 
I should havea chance actually to participate 
in arace. Meanwhile I spent my time gallop- 
ing and schooling the horses in the Goodman string, which 
was a good one for winter racing. 

There were two former jockeys connected with the sta- 
ble, Casey Jones and Dick Watts, and they tried in every 
way to help me. 


From Left to Right—A. Johnson, Chick Lang, Pony McAtee, Clarence Turner, Laverne Fator, Clarence Kummer, 
Eari Sande, Mack Garner and the Clerk of the Scales 


The Kentucky Derby Winner’s Bouquet 


Every day while the races were being held I would mak 
careful note of precisely what took place. I was chiefly 
interested in the doings around the barrier. The system 0, 
starting was entirely new to me, so different from the lap, 
and-tap start, which we had employed in Idaho and Ari 
zona, that I wondered whether I would be able to get my 
first few mounts away in good style. Here the horses wer 
schooled to leap away on their journey at the rise of th: 
barrier. In the lap-and-tap start the horses stood in < 
twenty-foot score and it was the signal to go when twi 
horses went over the line lapped on each other. 


Learning From Other Jockeys 


STUDIED the methods of the various jockeys, especially 

those whose riding impressed me as being most effective 
It seemed to me that Frankie Robinson and Willie Crum] 
were two of the finest horsemen I had ever seen. Robin 
son, a well-mannered, soft-spoken boy and a credi 
always to his trade up to the day he was killed in a spill a 
Bowie, Maryland, in the spring of 1919, was like a machin: 
in the saddle. A strong, vigorous rider, he never gave th: 
impression that he was hard at work, and the finish hi 
would put up was as smooth as the softest piece of velvet 
And Crump, the product of a slightly different school, wa 
one who will always linger in my mind as having unusua 
qualities of equestrianship. Crump was not quite s: 
machinelike in hi 
movements a 
Robinson, but h: 
had the knack o 
getting the mos 
out of his mount 
It was a real los 
to the America 
turf when Franki 
died and Crum} 
left this countr: 
to go to Europ 
with Eugen 
Leigh, later th 
trainer of Epinard 
the famous Frenc] 
horse. 

The opportun 
ity I had beei 
looking for cam 
on January 5 
1918. Joe Good 
man told me th 
day before that h 
was going to pu 
me up next day o1 
Liberator, a hors 
from his string 
and I was si 
thrilled with th 
prospect that 
tossed around i 
bed for severa 
hours, dreaming o 
flying hoofs an: 
charging fields 
When the horse 
paraded to th 
post next after 
noon I couldn’ 
help turning m 
head to the jocke: 

(Continued on 
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fNOUSIN HOMER SPINNEY shilly- 

shallied, as usual. He leaned on his 
UU billiard cue and considered the mat- 
er, thinking out loud. ‘‘Haven’t made 
ip my mind, Danny. Like to 
‘o, of course, but there’s those 
yeeds to cut along the fence. 
een meaning to tackle them all 
his week. Go to seed on me, 
rst thing I know.” 

He resumed his inspection of 

e table, vacillating between a 
raight draw anda three-cushion 
hot. He sighed as he sighted, 
layed and missed. 

“‘ Guess I’d have done better to 
o round the table after that one.” 
e lowered the cue and leaned 
n it again. “Say there’s going 
» be a ball game?” 

Daniel Samson Spinney 
odded. ‘‘Hosecart races in the 
prenoon and a ball game after 
inner. Avon’s going to play 
iivonia.” 

‘“‘Like to see it. Hate to miss a 
ood game of ball,” said Cousin 
Jomer. ‘‘Then again  there’s 
ees weeds.”’ He missed an- 
ther shot. ‘’GuessI’ll toss up for 
t,’’ he announced. Dan leaned 
‘ver the green cloth as the penny 
‘oun in the air. ‘Heads I go,” 
‘aid Cousin Homer. 

f «Tt’s tails,” said Dan. 

“So ’tis.’”? Cousin Homer re- 
larded the coin with attention. 

Come to think it over, I don’t 
‘now as those weeds have got to 

Se cut tomorrow. One day isn’t 
voing to make much difference, 
“ne way or the other. Don’t see 
vhy I got to knuckle under to a 
genny, either. Guess I’ll go, Dan. 
Stop in for you soon as I’m 
jhrough my chores.” 

He lifted the cue, sighted, 
aused. 

“You suppose Elbert ’d go 
long? And—and your ma, too, 
af course? Just happened to think 
hat we always used to go up to 

own together, Firemen’s Days, 
‘our pa and me. Be kind of fun 
o do it again.” 

Dan shook his head. ‘‘Pa’s 
-oing to start cleaning out that 
ld fence line across the flats,’ 
ie said. ‘‘Heard him and ma 
“alking about it before I started 
rver here. Going to put those 
wo fields together so’s to run 
he rows clear from the canal 

yank to the creek.” 

Cousin Homer nodded. ‘‘Good 
iotion. Save a sight of turning, 
rultivating. Always figured I’d 

o it with those two fields of 

ine, down on the flats, when I 
ot round to it, but it seems ’s if I never could get the time 
o tackle it. Beats all’ the way your-pa runs his place, 

anny. Guess it’s worth pretty near twice as much as 
ine, right now, and when he heired it I wouldn’t have 
‘wapped with two thousand boot.” : 

“Tt was ma’s notion, about that fence,” said Dan 
rarelessly. He moved toward the door. ‘‘ Well, see you 
irst thing in the morning, then.” 

“Sure you can get off all right?’”’ Cousin Homer looked 
1p from his shot. “Asked your folks, have you?”’ 

Dan shrugged. ‘‘I don’t have to ask. Do as I’m a-mind 
‘0. 

Cousin Homer wagged his head. ‘‘Not much like the 
ay I wasraised. Had to tease for a day off if I wanted to 
o fishing, or else sneak off and take a licking when I got 
ack.” 

“Ma figures it’s better for me to start in deciding things 

ii myself before I grow up,” said Dan. “She doesn’t like 


t if I ask her.” 

““She’s smart, your ma is.” 
‘She’s a wonder, Danny.” 

Dan departed without answering. He chose the short- 
2st way home, as always, shaking his head at the rickety 


Cousin Homer sighed. 


By Hugh Ma 
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“Oh, I Didn’t Mean 
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gate through which he passed from Cousin Homer’s barn- 
yard to the field of golden wheat stubble, already beginning 
to yield to green clover, behind the ramshackle barns and 
sheds. At the line fence the teasel and dock and goldenrod 
lifted a thicket above the topmost rail, on Cousin Homer’s 
side. On the other the grass had already thrust new shoots 
through the dead stems laid low, two weeks before, by 
pa’s scythe. Dan struck homeward across the apple 
orchard, where the low-headed thrifty trees were already 
propped against their future burden of ripe fruit. The 
wire fence beyond was as clean of vine and weed as if pa 
had built it only yesterday, and its red gate swung easily 
on stout hinges. The boy whistled cheerfully as he passed 
the poultry runs with their neat, whitewashed houses 
where the snowy Wyandottes were going decently to bed, 
like respectable citizens, instead of roosting, like Cousin 
Homer’s scrubby mongrels, on low branches or on the 
farm machinery he kept untidily in that open shed. 

The white farmhouse gave him, approaching it from the 
rear, the same inviting welcome that it presented to those 
who drove in between the prim maples that flanked the 
drive leading up to the gray retaining wall in front. On 
the back porch Flora Sussman, setting burnished milk 
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pails on the shelf beside the door, grinned 
cheerfully at Dan. Hannah Spinney’s hired 
girls not only observed her exacting stand- 
ards but they all seemed to like them. The 
wide, low-ceiled kitchen had a 
clean, pleasing, spicy smell of 
coffee and cookies and next win- 
ter’s canned blackcaps. Dan 
sniffed approvingly as he went on 
into the dining room, used thrice 
daily instead of only on state 
occasions, like most of the farm 
dining rooms in the Glen. Be- 
yond, in the sitting room, pa and 
ma sat at the old secretary, the 
farm ledger open before them. 

Elbert Spinney turned quickly 
as his son came in, relief in his 
troubled red face. 

“Here’s Danny—he’ll remem- 
ber. What did we buy at Bar- 
ton’s besides the rake tooth and 
the sprayer nozzles and that new 
rope for the horse fork? I know 
there was something else, but 
seems ’s if I forgot to put it on my 
list and we’re fifteen cents short 
in our accounts.” 

“Those fish hooks,’’ said Dan. 
He pulled the change from his 
pocket and laid it on the desk. 
“You paid for ’em because I 
didn’t have my money with me.” 

Elbert Spinney slapped his 
knee. 

“There! I knew there was 
some reason why I didn’t put it 
down, Hannah. It doesn’t belong 
on the farm books or . 

“‘Next time you’d better put 
it down, anyway. It would have 
saved a lot of bother.”” Hannah 
Spinney smiled at Dan past her 
husband’s shoulder and the pen 
scratched under her brisk, de- 
cisive fingers. She looked twenty 
years younger than Elbert, her 
figure almost girlish in its grace- 
ful slenderness, her face unlined 
and, in spite of a certain prom- 
inence of chin, pretty. The arch 
of her definite brows above the 
clear gray eyes gave her look, 
always, a quality of serenely 
confident authority. She blotted 
the entry and closed the book, 
turning to Dan with a certain 
softening of the firmness about 
her lips. : 

‘“Where have you been, Dan?” 
She never. used the diminutive 
with which almost everybody 
else addressed him. Her gesture 
drew him toward her and her 
arm curved about his shoulder, 
cool strong fingers touching his 
chin with a gentle outward pres- 
sure. He moved his head to 
escape this, her inevitable caress. 

“Over to see Cousin Homer,” he said. ‘Don’t, ma— 
my chin sticks out plenty far enough the way it is.”’ 

“Expect Homer was playing billiards all by himself, 
the same as always, wasn’t he?”’ Elbert Spinney grinned 
feebly. Dan nodded. 

“T’ve no patience with Homer Spinney,” declared 
Hannah. Her voice hardened and cooled as it always did 
when Cousin Homer was under discussion. ‘It’s a sin 
and shame the way he’s let that farm go to wrack and ruin. 
He’s let the weeds get up higher than my head all along 
that line fence and if I hadn’t gone straight over there this 
morning and given him a piece of my mind he’d have let 
them go to seed.” Her lips pressed firmly together. “‘He’s 
going to start cutting them tomorrow, though. Better 
late than never.”’ 

Dan traced a pattern with a bare toe. ‘‘Said he’d take 
me uptown in the morning,” he said. “It’s Firemen’s 
Day—hosecart races and a ball game.” 

There was an uneasy silence, broken by Elbert Spinney’s 
mild voice. ; 

“Guess you ought to have asked your ma, Danny.” 

Hannah Spinney shook her head with decision. ‘‘No. 
Dan’s old enough to decide such things for himself. If he’s 


old boy ean talk him into going back on 
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made up his mind to go it’s his own business. But that 
Homer Spinney !’ Her indrawn breath made a sound 
of exasperation. “‘He promised up and down he’d get at 
those weeds the very first thing tomorrow and a ten-year- 


” 


“Didn’t talk him into it. He tossed a penny to settle it.” 

“Tossed a penny!’’” Hannah Spinney managed to make 
the words eloquent with contempt. ‘‘If that isn’t just like 
Homer! Tossed a penny! Hasn’t enough gumption to make 
up what he calls his mind without R? 

Dan was moved to indiscreet defense. ‘‘Penny said to 
stay home. Cousin Homer he went dead against it. Said 
he didn’t have to knuckle under to ——” é‘ 

The indrawn breath was more audible and more exas- 
perated than before. 

“Shillyshally! That weak-backed, chinless 7 

“Maybe I better go tell him I ain’t going,’”’ said Dan, 
dubiously. “‘Guess he’d stay home and tackle the weeds if 
I changed my mind.” 

“No.” His mother spoke decisively. ‘‘ You leave that to 
people like Homer Spinney! You decided to go. That’s 
settled. There’s no harm in going to a ball game, but if 
there was I’d rather have you do it than begin changing 
your mind, like Homer.” 

Elbert Spinney cleared his throat. ‘‘Long as Danny’s 
going up anyway maybe it’d be a good notion if you and 
me went along, Hannah. Don’t know’s I got to start on 
that fence tomorrow.” 

His wife’s clear, high gaze disconcerted him. He shuffled 
his feet. ‘‘Guess I’d better, though. Don’t expect it’ll be 
much of a ball game, anyway.” He lifted his arms in a 
stretching gesture that seemed to apologize for itself. 
“Ought to be getting to bed,’ he said. ‘‘Feel kind of 
bushed.”’ 

Hannah Spinney rose quickly. ‘Yes, I’m tired too.” 
She drew Dan toward her and kissed him. Again he moved 
his chin to escape the gentle pressure of her long, cool 
fingers. 

“Don’t, ma. ’Night.” The straw matting in the upper 
hall was gratefully cool under bare soles. There was 
enough of an afterglow in the west window to light his way 
to the sweet-smelling husk mattress. He was drowsy when 
his mother came in, her hair braided so that she looked like 
a big girl. She always came up to say good night, no matter 


how tired she was. This 
time she sat on the edge of 
his bed and studied him 
intently in the fading light. 

“You’ve got a Samson 
chin, Dan.” 

“Sticks out too far,” 
said Dan drowsily. 

“Tt didn’t when you 
were little. You looked 
like a regular Spinney 
baby—no more underjaw 
than Cousin Homer.” 

“Got plenty now.” 

“Yes. You’re going to 
take after the Samsons, I 
guess.’’ She paused. 
“But you’re part Spin- 
ney, Dan. I can’t help 
worrying when it crops 
out.” 

“Guess I can stand it. 
Pa’s a Spinney and he 
makes out all right.”’ 

““Yes.’”’ There was another pause. ‘‘ Your pa’s done first 
rate. You’ve got a right to be proud of him. He’s the only 
Spinney that’s worth his salt. The others are all like that 
useless, puttering Homer.’’ Her voice lowered. ‘‘ Your 
pa was like that, too, before we were married. He’s—he’s 
got over it, but ——’”’ She rose, touched Dan’s cheek with 
her cool, firm fingers and went out, her footsteps distinct 
and decisive on the matting. Dan turned over. Down- 
stairs a door creaked and slammed softly. Voices came 
vaguely up through the floor, one brisk and persistent, the 
other, heard only at wide-spaced intervals, a mere rumble 
of drowsy acquiescence. They didn’t disturb Dan Spinney. 
He had fallen asleep, ever since he could remember, to the 
distant sound of those voices. 


Hannah Spinney 


II 


"4 ie been telling Jennie how lovely the sunsets are from 

the top of our hill.”” Hannah Spinney pushed back her 
chair from a supper table which had been just a little more 
elegantly geared than usual and sent her clear smile across 


at the daughter of Cousin John Samson. “‘ Why don’t 
you take her up to see it, Dan? You'll get there just 
about in time if you start now.” 

Dan hesitated, his glance moving to the girl’s pleas- 
ant face. 

“Ought to look over that, upper fence before we turn 
the sheep into the woods pasture,” he said. “‘Have a 
fuss with Foley if they get over on his land.” 

His mother nodded. ‘‘Yes. I was going to 
remind pa to see to it. You’d better start or 
you'll miss that sunset. Look the fence over 
on your way back.” 

“Guess I’ll go along,’ said Elbert Spinney. 
He had been even more silent than usual dur- 
ing supper, as if Jennie’s presence embarrassed 
him, but he spoke now with something like 

q decision. His wife’s hand touched his sleeve. 
‘ “Nonsense, pa! Dan’s perfectly able to 
( tend to the fence and we’ve got the books to 
see to.” 
“Kind of like to see that view, ma.”’ The 
mild voice had, for once, a hint of obstinacy. 
| Hannah Spinney laughed softly, as if Elbert 
had said something funny. 
“What an idea! Trudging all the way up 
that hill after a day’s work, just to look at a 
N view you’ve seen a thousand times! And the 
books behind, as it is.” 

Her voice was sugar-sweet and she twitched her hus- 
band’s sleeve almost playfully. He yielded, his feet shuf- 
fling as she drew him briskly toward the sitting room. Dan 
and Jennie went out through the side door that opened on 
the grape arbor and struck upward through the alfalfa, 
lately mown but already eagerly reviving. 

“Isn’t your mother just a wonder, though!” 

Jennie had a good voice for teaching school, low pitched 
and round and confident. Dan nodded. 

“I'd always heard about her, of course, but she’s ever so 
much more splendid than I thought she’d be. My father’s 
always told us what she’d done with this farm since she 
came to live here, but I didn’t expect that she’d be so 
young and lovely, after the way she must have worked! 
Why, she looks as if she might be your sister, Dan.”’ 

(Continued on Page 193) 


“You Listen to Me, Pa. 


You Ain’t Going to Help Fix This Break. 


You're Going to Take This Pole and Go See if You Can Catch That Sockdolager”’ 


N THE first day of 
() the Battle of the 
Argonne—Sep- 
tember 26, 1918—the 
Fourth Division infan- 
try ran the Germans out 
of Septsarges. Two days later the artillery 
arrived and got ready to gointo action along 
the road to the east of the town. 

Me and my friend Henry Elton was pri- 
vates in the telephone detail of one of the 
batteries; and as soon as we got the tele- 
phoneset up at the guns, we decided to take 
a little walk to see what the place looked like. Behind the 
battery position was a thick woods, and just inside the edge 
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of this woods we ran across a whole row of doors in the side - 


of a little hill. 

“‘German dugouts,’’ said Henry. ‘‘This is something we 
got to look into.” 

“Be careful,’ I said. ‘‘There might be some Germans in 
there still, or it might be a booby trap or something.” 

“Think so0?”’ 

““You remember that sergeant in F Battery,’ I said, 
“that picked up that swell German helmet at Chery- 
Chartreuve and it was fastened onto the string of a potato- 
masher grenade. That was the last helmet he ever grabbed. 
So you better look out.” 

But Henry had already stepped into the first dugout. 

““Holy Moses!”’ he hollered. ‘‘Looka here! looka here! 
looka here!’”’ And he let loose the gladdest, happiest string 
of profanity I had heard in a long time. 

I followed him in; and it was a great big dugout, all 
furnished up swell with real beds and tables and chairs. It 
had been used by a lot of Fritz officers, I guess, and when 
they left they musta gone like the well-known bats out of 
hell. They had left everything behind. There was six 
Luger pistols on the table. There was four or five ordinary 
pot helmets, and several leather dress helmets with spikes 
in the top. There was officers’ overcoats, field glasses, war 
maps, gas masks, belts and buckles, mess kits, blankets, 
boots, spurs, and even a couple of Iron Crosses. Enough 
stuff to start a war museum. Gosh, it was wonderful. 

Right away I got to figuring what I would do with my 
share when I got home. I would give ma a couple of 
helmets and some other things. I would tack the war 
maps on the wall of my room with some bayonets and 
Lugers hanging around. And I would save an Iron Cross 
and the best helmet for Ruth, provided she hadn’t picked 
up no new feller while I was gone. 

There was some gunny sacks in the corner. I took one 
and Henry took another, and we started dividing up the 
stuff fair and equal and putting it into the sacks. We 
sorted things out pretty careful, taking only the best, and 


“Be Careful,’’ I Said. 
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in about ten minutes we each had a sackful, which was all 
we wanted to load ourselves up with. 

Just as we got about ready to leave, we heard a deep 
bass voice behind us, ‘“‘What are you men doing here?”’ 
I give a little jump sidewise and dropped my sack and come 
to attention, thinking it was the captain or something. 
But when I looked up and seen who it was, I come out of 
attention and picked up my sack again. 

It wasn’t no officer at all; it was only Sergeant Hoskins 
of our battery, who was the kind of a guy that if you would 
ask me what I thought of him, I would say he was nothing 
but a big hunk of cheese. He was the kind of a sergeant 
that wasn’t good enough to be a chief of section or mess 
sergeant or anything that took any brains. So they had 
made him what they called a ‘gas sergeant,’’ which was a 
silly little job where he had to inspect our gas masks, and 
run around and sniff; and if he thought he smelt any gas, 
he would blow his little horn for us to put on our masks. 
He didn’t have much of a job, and he wasn’t much of a 
guy. But wait till you hear what he tried to pull off in that 
dugout. 

‘What are you men doing here?”’ he asked. 

‘*We are moving right out,’’ said Henry. 

The sergeant stuck out his ugly face and took a look into 
the top of my sack. 

“Ah, ha!’ he said. 
them here with me.”’ 

“How do you get that way?”’ I said. 

“This is my dugout,’ he said. “‘This is where I am 
going to stay. And any souvenirs in my dugout belong to 
me—see?”’ 

“Yes, they do!’’ said Henry. ‘‘ We found this stuff and 
it belongs to us.’”’ He turned tome. ‘‘Come on, let’s go.”’ 

“You leave that stuff here!’’ shouted the sergeant. 

“Au revoir, cherie,’’ said Henry. 

“You leave that stuff here, or I’ll report you to the cap- 
tain for insubordination.” 

“Going to tell teacher, are you?”’ said Henry. “All 
right, go ahead.’’ And we left, taking our souvenirs, and 
leaving the dugout to old Sergeant Hoskins, who kept 
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hollering after us 
until we got out 
# of hearing. 

if When we got 
back to the bat- 
tery position, we 
spent the rest of 
the day digging 
a hole in the 
ground right be- 
hind the guns to 
make a safe 
place for our- 
selves, the tele- 
phone and the 
souvenirs. The 
big German 
dugouts was too 
far away from the guns for telephone men like me and 
Henry. 

As soon as the other guys in the battery heard about the 
great souvenir deposits, they began swarming over to the 
woods and grabbing stuff. Meand Henry had hit the only 
officers’ dugout, so we had skimmed the cream off the 
whole thing, but there was about a dozen privates’ dug- 
outs, and enough belt buckles, helmets, collar ornaments 
and such junk to supply pretty near everybody. There was 
one guy that worked as a permanent K. P., and went by 
the name of Sloppy, that come back from the woods with 
twenty-seven German helmets hung all over himself. He 
said he was going to take them home for his grandmother 
to use as fern baskets. And a guy from Brooklyn called 
Moe Epstein loaded himself up with six German officers’ 
overcoats that me and Henry had passed up. He put them 
all in his pup tent, and every once in a while he would pull 
one out and feel of the cloth and say, “‘A good piece of 
goods, what I mean.”’ 

Everybody was happy except Sergeant Hoskins; he had 
spent so much time trying to take away our stuff, and then 
trying to take away more stuff from several other guys, 
that he didn’t get but very little himself. 

We didn’t see much of him the next few days. But the 
captain’s dog-robber told us that the dirty crook had re- 
ported us to the captain for disobedience to orders. 

“What did the captain say?’’ asked Henry. 

“He asked him what happened, and when he found it 
was a fight about souvenirs, he just laughed and said he 
couldn’t be bothered.”’ 

So we kept our stuff. 

The battery stayed at Septsarges about two weeks, and 
it was amean time. We fired every day, and every day the 
Germans fired back. We had one man killed and a good 
many hurt. And most of the time it rained—that cold, 
nasty Argonne drizzle, that soaked into everything and 
made a man chillier and unhappier than anything else I 
ever run into. 

The only bright spot in the general gloom of Septsarges 
was the souvenirs. When we felt especially blue, me and 
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Henry would reach into the back of our telephone dugout 
and drag out the two sacks. We would look over the pretty 
helmets and the shiny belt buckles, and try the action of 
the Luger pistols, and polish up the silver trimmings on the 
Iron Crosses. And we would figure what we would do with 
them when we got home—if we ever did get home. In that 
way we would cheer ourselves up a little, in spite of the 
mud, and our feet being wet and cold, and no sign of any 
sunshine through the dripping clouds and fog. 

All this time, the doughboys up ahead was crowding the 
Fritzes back inch by inch, and we was getting left behind 
as the war moved slowly along to the north. 

Finally, on October 10, we got orders to move up to the 
new line. . 

Me and Henry put our two sacks of souvenirs in the bot- 
tom of the little telephone cart, and piled the telephones 
and heavy coils of wire on top. When the battery lined up 
in the road, we could see that we wasn’t the only ones that 
was packing their souvenirs along. There was funny- 
looking packages tied on underneath the guns and on the 
sides of the wagons. There was bulging sacks under the 
*paulins and on the seats of the caissons and limbers. 

It was just getting dark; there was a thin little drizzle of 
rain; and off to the north we could hear the far-away 
booming of the German artillery. 

The captain rode up and down the column hollering out 
the usual orders, ‘‘ There will be no smoking on the line of 
march tonight,’’ and, ‘“‘No packs or personal baggage will 
be allowed on the carriages.” 

“‘Tt’s just as well,’”’ said Henry, ‘‘that we got our stuff 
hidden under all this other junk.”’ 

Just then we seen our dear friend Sergeant Hoskins step- 
ping up to the captain with a brisk military salute. 

“Sir,”’ he said, “‘a great many of the men are carrying 
souvenirs on the carriages. It ain’t fair, sir, to make the 
horses pull so much extra weight.’’ You would have 
thought Hoskins was the S. P. C. A., and this was Be- 
Kind-to-Animals Week. 
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““What!’’ said the captain. ‘‘Prohibited material on the 
carriages?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Hoskins. 

“All right,’’ said the captain. ‘‘We’ll have a look.” 

He went down the whole line, with Sergeant Hoskins 
tagging along behind, and he inspected every piece, limber, 
caisson wagon and cart in the battery. The first-section 
gun crew had seven Fritz helmets, nine Gott mit Uns belts, 
four Spandau rifles and bayonets, one Luger pistol and 
Moe Epstein’s whole stock of overcoats. The captain made 
them heave the entire collection over into the woods. 

*‘Any man,”’ he shouted, ‘‘that tries to pick up any of 
that junk will be tried, and I mean what I say!”’ 

He moved on to the second section, and that was about 
the same. So was the third and fourth sections. My 
gosh, it was pitiful. When he come to the kitchen he rooted 
out as good a bunch of loot as any of the gun sections, and a 
whole German machine gun and Sloppy’s twenty-seven 
helmets besides. The water wagon and the supply wagons 
was just lousy with souvenirs. 

When he reached our little telephone cart, he give it one 
look and was going to pass on. - But Sergeant Hoskins 
begun talking again. 

“Sir, there’s a lot of stuff concealed in the bottom.”’ 

So we had to lift out all the telephones and wire, and 
throw our two beautiful sacks of souvenirs over into the 
woods with the rest. 

The captain rode up to the head of the column and 
repeated what he had been saying all along the line, ‘““Any 
man that tries to pick up any of that junk will be tried! 
Forward yo!”? The battery moved off up the road, and 
that was the last I ever seen of Septsarges and those woods 
with the German dugouts. But that was not the end of the 
excitement stirred up by the souvenirs and Sergeant Hos- 
kins and me and Henry. It was only just the beginning. 

We marched all through the night, with a good many 
long halts and delays. It was dark and cold and wet, and 
everybody awful sore about the souvenirs. 


Moe Epstein was pretty near crying. ‘“‘Six overcoats I 
have lost, and no insurance.”’ Several of the fellers kept 
muttering that they was going to shoot Hoskins the first 
chance they got—which didn’t mean nothing at all, be- 
cause dogs that barks like that never does much biting. 

In the morning we arrived at the little ruined town of 
Nantillois, and put the guns in position just outside of town 
on the road to Cunel. The Germans was bombarding the 
far side of the town, and there was shells falling in a field 
back of where we put the guns, but nothing was hitting 
very close. About eight o’clock me and Henry went down 
to get breakfast. The kitchen had set up in a ruined 
church and just outside we run into Sergeant Hoskins. 

“Hello,” said Henry. ‘I hear the captain is going to 
promote you.”’ 

‘How is that?’’ asked Hoskins. 

“He is going to make you stable sergeant, because you 
are so kind to the poor dumb animals—you big stiff.” 

Hoskins give us both a raw look, but didn’t answer 
nothing. He went over to the first sergeant, who was sit- 
ting with his mess kit in the doorway of a ruined house, 
eating his breakfast. 

“‘Say,’’ said Hoskins, ‘‘I want a couple of good, strong 
men.” 

““What for?’’ asked the first sergeant. 

“Tt’s like this,’’ said Hoskins. He took a piece of paper 
out of his pocket. ‘‘Here is an order that come*through 
a while back from the Intelligence Department. It directa 
all gas officers—and that includes me—to watch for any 
German gas shells that don’t explode, and send them in to 
be analyzed. They got to keep posted on what kind of gas 
the Germans are using, so they will know what chemicals 
to use in the gas masks.”’ 

“Tf I was you,” said the first sergeant, ‘‘I wouldn’t let 
them Intelligent guys kid you too much.” 

“‘Tt’s not kidding; it’s serious. I’ve been watching for 
gas-shell duds for a long time, but haven’t spotted any till 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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ican system of family and indi- 
\ vidual savings and future 
¢financial protection is based upon the 
-assumption that women are not only 
‘inexperienced in financial matters, 
7but in great numbers waste or lose 
3the money left for their support. 
| Especially are widows supposed to be 
the outstanding example of all that 
is weak, sentimental, foolish and am- 
lateurish in the care of money and 
tthe management of investments. 
1 Such is the commonly accepted 
1statement of the case, a statement 
which multiplies by mere repetition 
‘and asseveration. The truth is, of 
jeourse, that wereally know very little 
about the subject. There are plenty 
cof anecdotes which show that the 
widow is a shining mark, but mere 
:anecdotes are of no statistical value. 
cIn dealing with such broad tenden- 
cies, thousands upon thousands of 
incidents need have no real weight in 
the totals, for they might prove to be 
exceptions after all. 
If the actuaries of the life-insurance 
jcompanies based their tables of mor- 
tality and life expectation upon as 
tunscientific evidence as some solici- 
‘tors of life insurance and trust com- 
jpanies do when expatiating upon the 
inability of widows to manage their 
own affairs, these same concerns 
would go broke. 
- Just as we know that many widows 
‘‘ose their insurance money or other 
inheritances, so we know that many 
invest with skill and care. What the 
‘proportions are, no one has any idea. 
‘Solicitors frequently employ figures, 
\or estimates, which purport to show 
that 32 per cent of the widows of the 
scountry are obliged to earn their own 
iving, and these estimates are in- 
sended as a powerful sales argument for the prospect to 
»ake out more insurance or to tie up funds in trust. But 
ichese figures prove, if they prove anything, that an exceed- 
ngly large number of widows do not lose their money! 
» Obviously widows and orphaned daughters do not in- 
‘(variably squander their inheritances, for if they did a much 
ismaller proportion of the country’s property would be re- 
rorded in their names than is the case. It is common for 
2orporations to report that a large minority, or even a 
najority, of the stock is owned by women, or that 40 per 
“ent or 50 per cent of the stockholders are women. 
’ 
1 Good Business Women 
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Be ONE reads the countless output of solemn warnings 
(1 anent the dangers that lie in wait for the helpless widow 
ind orphaned daughter, one might gather the impression 
vhat all the cats and dogs, all the worthless securities in the 
ountry are held by these unprotected females. Yet 
strangely enough, the richest and most powerful corpora- 
jions continue year after year, decade after decade, to 
j:znnounce the large proportions of their securities held by 
hese same financial weaklings. 

The late Arthur Letts, proprietor of a department store 
na Western city, was once quoted as saying that in his 
hirty-five years’ experience he had seen scores of 
vidows and daughters of once well-to-do families 
dleading for jobs, on the verge of poverty and bewil- 
lered by the sudden collapse of competence. 

Yet the city in which Mr. Letts lived is famous for 
he thousands of widows who live there year after 
year on their incomes. They fill the beaches, the 
‘heaters, the concert halls, the motion-picture sub- 
irbs, and fairly block traffic on the shopping streets. 
Chey purchase high-priced automobiles in great num- 
yers and patronize the string of expensive resort 
iotels. London, Paris, Switzerland, Southern France, 
taly, Florida and Southern California are filled with 
\merican widows living on their incomes. The great 
1umbers of them who have nothing to do, form areal 
ocial problem. 

Many women are better natural traders than men. 
)ften they are much more hard-boiled, thriftier and 
‘hrewder. Every village and town has it8 quota of 
‘;ood business women, owners of valuable property, 

‘lose bargainers, hard money lenders. 


It is Common for 
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or Even a Ma: 
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Stock is Owned 
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That 40 Per Cent 
or SO Per Cent of 
the Stockholders 
are Women 
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Every community contains at least one such woman of 
conspicuous ability. Usually she is a pillar and one of the 
chief supporters of the church. Perhaps she gives to chari- 
ties, but also she owns many a local mortgage, or is the 
silent partner in this or that enterprise. Perhaps she is a 
director in the bank. Anyway, she is spoken of with great 
respect by the local banker. 

Even if the woman takes no active part in business and 
leads a fluffy social life, or spends her time playing bridge 
at a family hotel, she may be as hard as nails when it comes 
to her investments. The very fact that she must depend 
upon the income makes her close, suspicious, relentless and 
doubly canny. She demands the last penny, and, in count- 
less instances, she gets it in full. Her very dependence 
upon income renders her astute, alert and even wily. 

The picture of the typical widow as soft, yielding and 
sentimental in business matters is superficial. There is this 
type. But how about the sharp, sagacious, cold and ran- 
corous type, demanding the last cent in every deal and 
investment? Ask any real-estate dealer or local banker. 
Why should we not be frank about these matters and see 
the matter whole? 

Many widows who receive sudden insurance money 
purchase homes which later appreciate in value. Great 
numbers deposit their money in savings banks where it is 
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absolutely secure, or take mortgages on property near at 
hand. Nor is it to be supposed that all widows listen only to 
the advice of crooks. Certainly large numbers must have 
sufficient common sense to consult their own local bankers, 
with whom they have so long carried checking accounts. 

The laws of averages and probabilities are against the 
presumption of wholesale and immediate investment in 
swindles. If a persuasive crook obtains a widow’s confi- 
dence at the very moment she receives her money, before 
she has had a chance of consulting with her lawyer or her 
bank, he may drag it away from her. But there must be 
innumerable cases in which investment advice is sought 
from reputable sources before any such contact can be 
made. 

It is said that women, more than men, put their faith in 
people rather than in projects; in other words, they are 
more personal and less abstract. But is it to be presumed 
that a woman’s confidence is almost invariably misplaced? 
Obviously not; any sensible 
interpretation of averages and 
mere probabilities is against 
such a monstrous idea. 


Female Financiers 


OR do widows always lose 

when they take the advice 
of brothers, brothers-in-law, 
cousins and other relatives. 
Family businesses do not all 
prove failures; often they sup- 
port idle heirs for unconscion- 
ably long periods of years. 
Widows sometimes receive 12 
per cent or 15 per cent on their 
money from such investments, 
for a generation or more. The- 
oretically, of course, the money 
should be in trust. Asa 
strictly practical matter num- 
bers of people do live far bet- 
ter than any trust fund would enable them to live, by 
putting their money into business enterprises, particularly 
private family concerns. 

Indeed, one of the most searching criticisms leveled 
against the prevailing social and economic system, not only 
by the professional socialists, but by many less extreme 
thinkers, is that widows and other heirs live far too well 
and much too long without work. Absentee investors are 
devils incarnate to more than one school of economic 
thought. 

It is not that the widows and other absentees lose their 
money that causes such bitter grumbling against the pre- 
vailing system; it is that they do not lose. 

But what of the figures so often quoted purporting to 
show that the average estate is dissipated in seven years? 
Inquiry on this point was made of a vice president of one 
of the largest insurance companies in the world, who writes 
in reply as follows: 

“This organization has for years been interested in the 
disposition made of insurance benefits paid. We know in 
general that the amount lost in unsound investments or 
squandered unwisely is large. There has never been an 
adequate investigation made as to the disposition of such 
benefits, however. Statistics often quoted on this subject— 
that 90 per cent of all estates of $5000 or over are entirely 
dissipated in seven years—are not, to the best of our 
knowledge, based on sound statistical data.” 

Another large company has made several recent 
confidential surveys along the same line. One of these 
covered 4000 cases of women who had received $5000 
or more of insurance. In the words of a representa- 
tive of this company, the survey showed that exceed- 
ingly few squander the money. Itiwas found, in fact, 
that in a vast majority of cases widows were com- 
petent in handling life-insurance proceeds. 

“Sales arguments in favor of monthly insurance are 
now based on the proposition that such incomes 
relieve widows of the trouble incident to handling of 
comparatively large amounts. 

“‘By all means do not fall for the fiction that widows 
are meat for blue-sky stock men. They are often 
better financiers than their husbands were.” 

This is absolutely first-hand evidence, and is far 
more valuable than the alleged statistics that have 
probably gathered bulk with repetition, much as a 
snowball gathers weight as it rushes downhill. 
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A fairly extensive reading of the literature on the sub- 
ject of what becomes of estates does not furnish the writer 
with any clew as to the ultimate parenthood of the esti- 
mate that 90 per cent of estates are dissipated in seven 
years. As just stated, the vice president of a leading 
insurance company states that, to the best of his com- 
pany’s knowledge, the estimate is not based on sound 
statistical data. 

I strongly suspect it may be an orphan, like its famous 
brother, which is likewise used extensively for publicity 
purposes, namely, the estimate that a billion dollars are 
lost each year in worthless and fraudulent securities. 

When this estimate first went the rounds before the 
war it was for $250,000,000; later the figure was placed 
at $500,000,000, and now everyone gives it the rotun- 
dity of $1,000,000,000. It has been repeated countless 
times by persons in high authority; in fact, it is usually 
accredited to the Government. 

But I have a letter in my files written a few years ago 
by one of the chief statisticians of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, asking if I knew the origin of these estimates. 
Whether he has since traced it to its source, I do not 
know, but at that time he could find no parent for the 
figures. 

They are probably to be traced back in the beginning 
to the excellent estimates, made ten or fifteen years ago 
by the editor of a financial magazine, of the losses sus- 
tained in the get-rich-quick schemes which he himself 
had exposed or discussed. From this simple beginning 
mere repetition has given these once modest estimates 
official status and national scope, although they could 
hardly have been so intended at the start. 

But assume even the partial accuracy of the estimate 
that most estates are dissipated in seven years. What 
do such figures really mean? The most cursory analysis 
at once robs them of their imposing significance. Even 
if we leave out industrial insurance—small policies used 
largely to pay funeral and similar expenses—the average 
policy is for a comparatively small amount. In many 
cases it is all the widow has. 

Suppose a widow with two children of eight and three 
is left $5000 or $10,000 in life insurance, and that this 
insurance is gone in seven years. What else does any 
sane person expect, provided she has inherited practi- 
cally no other property? Of course, she is obliged to dissipate 
the insurance money; she cannot live on the interest from 
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such a sum unless she also works. What she 0 
does, of course, is to use up the principal sup- 

porting her children and herself until they are 

old enough so they are able to go to work, or oOo 
until she can leave them and go to work herself. 

When the children are old enough to work, having fin- 
ished grammar or, perhaps, high school, they can support 
their mother. Or, now that she no longer needs to look 

after them as much as when they were little, she herself 
may look for an outside job. She has not squandered the 
money at all. It has not been dissipated. It has been used 
not only for the purpose for which it was intended, but for 
precisely the only purpose for which it could be used, 


Spending or Dissipating 


HIS is a brief, but accurate, account of what happens 

in many families, not a fantastic picture of an impossi- 
ble form of financial protection. It brings us down to solid 
earth and into closer contact with reality. 

The reason why so much insurance money disappears is 
very simple indeed; it must be used for current expenses. 
The principal is used because there is not 
enough principal to invest. 

It is dissipated, not because the widow 
makes bad investments, but solely because, 
as 2 wise official of an insurance company 
has said, ““No matter how careful 
and prudent a woman may be, a 
few thousand dollars thus employed 
cannot last forever.” 

“A local commission merchant,” 
says an advertisement, ‘“‘left his 
wife $12,000 in life insurance. On 
advice of a well-meaning friend, 
she invested every cent of it in a sure thing. Now she 
gives music lessons to the children of sympathetic neigh- 
bors. . . . Conserve the principal and insure a steady 
income by creatinga . . . trust.” 


It is Very Common for Men to Regard Ail Sonssin:Law as 
Villains, and for Them to Leave Money in Trust for Their 
Daughters, to Prevent the Husbands From Getting at It 


Let us scrutinize this piece of copy fora moment. None 
will deny the wisdom, under many conditions, of leaving 
money in trust. Of course the widow in this case would 
have been better off if the money had been left in trust, 
rather than lost ina sure thing. This isso perfectly obvious 
that the mere statement seems superfluous. But is that 
the real message the advertisement was intended to convey? 
Clearly not. 

The advertisement does not explicitly state that the 
woman would not have been obliged to give music lessons 
if the money had been put in trust. But is not that the 
intended implication? What other reasonable construction 
can be placed upon the words? Yet would the $600 from 
such a trust fund be enough to keep her from working? 
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All Authorities Agree That it is Q 


Most Unfortunate to Leave Sub-« 
gy stantial Sums to Young People in 
Their Early Twenties 


It wouldn’t be enough to keep me from working, that is 
certain. The widow could get a bare living on $600 
but she probably prefers to earn something additional 

But let us get to a more important fact about this 
$12,000. Should it have been put in trust with only the 
income available? That is certainly the inference on¢ 
would draw from the advertisement. If she had no chil- 
dren it would be a correct inference. But the trust 
company does not so specify. 

Suppose this woman had been left with only $12,00( 
just as her oldest son was finishing a medical course 
a younger son was in his first year of business colleg: 
and a daughter was finishing a stenographic course. 

The woman would have been a fool to try to live o1 
the interest from such an amount, necessitating the re 
moval of the three young people from school and colleg« 
just before they were fitted to earn a good living. Obvi 
ously her duty was to use the principal, or at least par 
of it, to educate them. 

Besides, what is there so dreadful in the idea of : 
widow giving music lessons? Most of the people in thi 
country are obliged to work for a living, and they ar: 
the kind of people, Lincoln said, ‘“‘“God must havi 
thought pretty well of. He made so many of them.” 


The Right of Dependents 


T SEEMS to the writer that a false social philosophy 
is growing up with us, to the effect that just becaus: 
a man happens to do fairly well in his relatively fev 
productive years, his widow and children must be for 


ever freed from the blessings of frugal and industriou ~ 


habits. 


The wiser heads know better of course. In a recen | 


address, the counsel for a life-insurance company toli | 


how in the beginning insurance protection was merel; 
of material benefit to living persons dependent upo: 


the life of the insured, but that the conception of thi | 


benefit had expanded until now it is limited only by th 


substance of things hoped for. 

There appears to be involved at present, he said, th 
right of the family to support for a number of years t! 
come on the same scale that had been hoped for if th 
father had lived. There is no reason, he added, why i 

many cases the widow shouldn’t go to work. The income 
from sums Jess than $20,000 are mere pittances, he addec 
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has gone too far. 
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Many of the appeals to men to buy add 
tional insurance or to tie up funds in tru; 
for their dependents, imply the right of di 
pendents to a continued standard of living which cove: 
luxuries as well as necessities. 

““You now see to it,’ says one trust-company appea 
“that your children lack for nothing. But suppose yc 
were suddenly taken away. How about their future ther 
Can you accept less than an absolutely certain provisic 
for their future welfare?” 

But what does the word “welfare” in connection wit 
the significant phrase ‘“‘lack for nothing’? mean? Does 
mean trips to Europe and freedom from the sharp necessit 
of work, the greatest of all builders of ability and charact: 
which we know? From an otherwise excellent and ij 
structive booklet describing the various types of tru 
funds, published by a great fiduciary institution, I quo’ 
this passage: 

“William Blank was born in humble surrounding 
The very lack of money in his younger years taught hi 
the value of money, and proved again th; 
the rock of adversity only strengthens t] 
structure of success. If we told you h 
name you would admit it. But take o} 
word for it—he has graduated with hig 
honors from the University of Hard Knock 

““And now he has made su 
that his wife, his children, ev 
their children, will never e 
perience the need he once e 
dured.”’ 

Mr. Blank may have grad 
ated with high honors from tl] 
University of Hard Knocks, but the author of the for 
going passage evidently never heard of a universi 
where logic is taught. 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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to work in Wall Street. That was a pro- 

gram left behind by Stowell, Senior, 
‘hen he died after years of lamenting his own 
eglect to go into Wall Street instead of into 
tail hardware. Brains, he used to assert on 
‘1 occasions, counted for something among 
jose millionaires on the Stock Exchange, and 
1e brains his Webb showed from the time he 
as a baby were not going to be wasted any- 
‘here else. Wherefore, when the day came 
he boy stood up right manfully before a rosy 
‘d stockbroker and told of his desire to begin 
; the beginning and work up. That also was 
ie language of Stowell Pére. 

Webb was trim and polite and winning even 

4en, and he bore amiable letters written pre- 
lsely by a pastor and a school-teacher. And 
‘ith him an apprehensive mother in prim silk 
hoke earnestly of her anxiety that her wean 
jould labor and learn and grow wor- 
hily, yet as far apart as might be from 
ye evil communications which corrupt 
hod manners. She always had been 
articular about his manners, she said. 
5 that Webb became a broker’s run- 
or, to fetch and carry wealth in money 
id stocks and what not, to learn to be 
treless with it, to grow sen- 
tive to the lure of the un- 
irned dollar. 
''The young Stowell learned 
ipidly, as youths did in Wall 
treet, and still do. After 
iree months he transferred 
's allegiance, without objec- 
on, to a more progressive 
‘okerage firm, which pres- 
htly questioned his honesty 
| certain small matters. So 
‘leased, he moved to still 
‘her employment, where, in 
‘e course of time, his un- 
{akable alibis were consid- 
‘ed too frequent. 

There was a three-year pe- 
od of such progress. Then 
‘pudgy man wearing a hard 
‘ack hat found Webb one 
ght sitting at a table in a 
roadway café, where he was 
ieasantly spending crisp yel- 
‘w bills. The bills were what 
‘mained of many which he 
id neglected to carry back from a bank to'the broker’s 
ishier who had sent him there to fetch them. 

«“There’s your kid, McKenna,” said the café’s manager, 
dding toward Webb. “The thin one with the white 
ce. I told you he’d be in about this time. Want me to 

‘ll him to come over here?”’ 

; The pudgy man took stock of the pale, dark-eyed boy 
‘ross the room and glanced appraisingly at a doorway 
syond. 

“T’ll go tell him-meself—quiet-like,’’ said McKenna. 
Through the next two years the education of Webb 
‘owell was continued at a state reformatory. There he 


X 7) HEN he was sixteen Webb Stowell went 
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accato tales muttered by boasting. fellows whose lore 
hipped up his envy and for whose ratlike qualities he 
mceived lasting contempt. 

There, too, he precociously developed theories of tech- 
e that were wholly his own. But he did not lose the 
‘uddering remembrance of a sudden pudgy finger press- 
g heavily upon his shoulder while a hush fell and the 
shts grew brighter. He would spring up shivering when 
» thought of that; and the first squirming rush of his free- 
ym carried him as far from Broadway and Wall Street as 
* could reach. 

‘In Omaha, where he was hungry, Webb began the prac- 
ze of his profession, and thereafter he-kept resolutely to 
le West. For all his youth, he achieved greatly, some- 
nes brilliantly, always alone and quietly and without 
ishap. Through ten years the police of town and country 
ged, the toilers in Prehensilia envied, and here and there 
woman wept or cursed impotently, for Webb had a way 
ith women. Then when his prosperity was at high sum- 
er he found leisure to sneer. The‘results were widely 
sturbing. 

The sneering was het a thug named Puller—you will 
‘member Big Dan Puller—publicly missed a trick that 
rebb saw might have been turned. The headlines were 
‘ling Big Dan a supercrook at the time, and the resultant 


id schooling in the mechanics of knavery from ‘gripping ° 


By Robert S. Wimsmore 
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“The Haggin System is Certain, Sweetness — Certain for You and Me. 
Know What That Means —Soon’’ 


Stowell scorn led to thinking and calculation. What fol- 
lowed was at bottom a vain display of superior craftsman- 
ship. No quality of sentiment showed in what he did, and 
he may not have known his own want; but Webb Stowell 
hungered most for the bread of achievement, whereon loot 
would be desirable yet nonessential butter. The man, it 
will be seen, was in the way of being an artist. 

Big Dan Puller, with a bevy of kindred souls, had effi- 
ciently held up an armed and armored mail van in New 
York one night and motored away with what registered 
parcels it carried. The parcels were of currency and securi- 
ties and other portable tokens of wealth. Hysterical first 
estimates awarded them a total in seven figures, so that the 
running-and-reading public gasped in admiration, which 
was as the scriveners intended. Wall Street cried out indig- 
nantly and bought more holdup insurance. 

Such of the securities as were bonds Big Dan kept for his 
own purposes, bonds being by their nature difficult to iden- 
tify and therefore more or less salable, however acquired. 
But the securities that were stocks Big Dan did not keep. 
Without great delay and by obscure means he allowed 
these to fall into the hands of astonished post-office inspec- 
tors; for share certificates are so clearly registered to their 
owners and otherwise so plainly marked as to be of little 
value and much danger to an uninventive thief. Since he 
might as well have burned the stocks, the spectacular 
Puller seemed to have made a gracious gesture, albeit a 
somewhat impudent one. 

All this came to light after Puller was caught. The news- 
papers made much of the story and Webb Stowell read it 
with amusement in which his sneer played a leading part. 
When the reading was finished he settled back to ruminate, 
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and with great satisfaction, upon the congenital 
stupidity of master yeggs in the Hollywood 
mode. The matter, as he saw it, was a simple 
one of brains and the lack of them. Brains 
would have foreseen stocks, 
quantities of stocks, in a 
registered-mail haul. 
Brains would have had 
plans for handling such 
loot, would have contrived 
in advance the pocketing 
of some part of its worth. 
Obviously then, this Dan 
Puller, this  billboarded 
master of crime, had no 
brains. With that proposi- 
tion demonstrated, Webb 
passed on to a tentative 
< estimate of the possibili- 
wy . ties of the jettisoned 
= shares, speculating upon 
how they might have been 
turned into cash, and not 
unreasonably less cash 
than their values in the 
stock market. 

Knowing Wall Street’s 
machinery as he did, hesaw 
how all the perceptible 
ways were blocked at their 
ends. Therefore he fash- 
ioned and weighed new 
schemes, and discarded 
them one by one as they 
proved unfeasible. But 
persistence at last found an 
opening, and through that 
came the light; and with 
the light came, as a shock, 
the realization that here 
was something wholly new, 
something practical yet 
never tried, perhaps never 
before conceived. The 
thrill of discovery passed 
and was followed by pur- 
poseful thinking, after 
which was deliberate ac- 
tion. A fortnight later 
Webb Stowell was strolling 
once more through Wall 
Street by day and Broad- 
way by night. 

The new Stowell melo- 
dramarequired unhurrying 
months for scene setting. 
Then the curtain went up 
ona first act that was start- 
ling in} spite of its hack- 
neyed essentials. In the 
ordinary routine of business one day, Boverton & Co., of 
the Stock Exchange, sent a young runner to the Pine 
Street National Bank to pay off a goodly loan by check and 
to bring back the securities which had been serving as 
collateral for it. When the youth failed to return there was 
hue and cry, and after a time they found him sprawled 
among the mops and pails in a tiny porters’ storeroom 
which opened upon the hall leading to the Boverton 
offices. Marks upon the smooth stone flooring showed how 
he had been struck down a few feet away and dragged 
there by :a man whose boots bore new rubber heels. His 
skull was broken, seemingly by a single vicious blow from 
behind, and the locked leather pouch that was still chained 
to his waist was slashed and gaping. Stocks and bonds 
with a value of one hundred and forty thousand dollars 
were gone. 

There was great uproar but no clew. The hall was hid- 
den from the building’s battery of elevators by two turn- 
ings and, being bordered by the Boverten suite, was all but 
private to Boverton & Co. That it should have been un- 
peopled for a few minutes was not surprising. That a 
man could have been clubbed and dragged out of sight in a 
few seconds was obvious. That the clubber might have 
sauntered to an elevator and descended unremarked was 
quite understandable. And that was all. 

Two small interior offices on the hall were not included 
in the Boverton chain of rooms. One of these was unoc- 
cupied. The other, that next the porters’ closet, was ten- 
anted by one Haggin, whose door lettering showed him to 
be a financier of transactions in used motor cars. Haggin 
declared that he had heard neither outery nor scuffling, and 
had seen nothing unusual when he left his office for the day 
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}at his accustomed time, which was computed to have been 
‘about that of the assault. That Haggin had this regular 
‘time for leaving was confirmed by elevator runners and 
‘others who would know. He cheerfully accounted for all 
‘his movements that afternoon, and various policemen out 
) of uniform cleverly noted that his heels were not shod with 
. rubber. Nor did a careful search of his hotel room disclose 
_footgear so equipped. 
_ And Haggin had a certificate of character from the first. 
It came, quite unasked, from young Anderson, who was 
one of the Boverton junior partners. 
_ He was supplying the earliest detectives with what facts 
they wanted, and in due course one of them asked, “Now 
what about this bird down the hall—who’s he? Know 
/him?” 
 “#Haggin?” queried the broker. “Oh, nonsense! -Don’t 
worry about Haggin. He’s quite all right—quite a decent 
sort. He does business with us here. We know all about 
-Haggin or we would never have put his name on our 
books.” 
_ “Yeah?” remarked the detective, with a cold eye for this 
confidence. ‘‘ What kind of business does he do with you?” 

“He buys stocks from time to time. Always pays for 
them too. Never carries them on margin. He seems to 
have plenty of money and he’s a very satisfactory customer. 
-Haggin’s all right.” 

Soveah? 

The tone of unbelief nettled young Anderson. 
_ “Yes,” he bristled; “and please keep in mind that he’s 
-acustomer of ours. We don’t want him offended. Just re- 
_member that.” 
| Wherefore Webb Stowell was not unduly annoyed, and 
Joseph Haggin continued to finance obscure deals in sec- 
-ondhand motors in his little office on the hall. Joseph 
Haggin also continued to stroll into Boverton’s customers’ 
room from time to time to do business in stocks or to read 
what the tickers were telling of the day’s news and the 
| prices of securities. Upon such occasions he usually made 
_ shift to pass a jesting word with Miss Rose Callahan in the 
stenographers’ room—a cheerful word which invariably 
_won from Miss Callahan an engaging smile. There were 


numerous Boverton stenographers, but in qualities of effi- 
ciency and chic Miss Callahan led all the rest. In particu- 
lar, the permanent grace of her wave, the premodishness of 
her costumes and the silken slimness of her ankles were 
matters of enduring office pride. 

What bonds he had scooped from the slashed Boverton 
pouch Stowell disposed of without great difficulty. The 
transaction called for no more than a little waiting, and, 
after that, a day’s circuitous speeding to where one with 
whom the underworld trades in such affairs paid him a 
modicum of the twenty thousand dollars of market value 
that had made the journey in an oil can. It was little 
enough, but the toll of the fence is traditionally heavy and 
the money was welcome. Moreover, it was sufficient to 
provide needed properties for Webb’s second act—the 
great act wherein proscribed and nullified stock certificates, 
once but no longer worth one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, were to be converted into so much good cash. 
For the staging of this he made his preparations precisely 
as per program and with patience that would have nause- 
ated Big Dan Puller. 

As such things do, the excitement aroused by the Bover- 
ton robbery ran its course and died away. Wall Street was 
enjoying a season of boom and had other uses for its atten- 
tion; and Boverton & Co. recovered promptly from the 
shock when an insurance company made good the loss 
without delay. Being thus impaled, the insurance com- 
pany saw to it that all the proprieties were observed. Lists 
and details of the stolen securities were strewn far and 
wide and beyond, so that no bank or broker might be with- 
out knowledge of them and their appearance. All public 
and private forces were encouraged to sustained vigilance 
by promises of substantial reward. Banks everywhere 
were besought to detain and question any seeking to collect 
interest on coupons numbered to show them.cut from the 
stolen bonds. And in the office of each corporation whose 
shares were among those taken the transfer of recorded 
ownership of the vanished certificates was wholly estopped. 

Such guarding might well have discouraged any son of 
Autolycus, no less than Big Dan Puller, yet Webb Stowell 
could laugh when he thought of it. His plan scorned all 
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known fences and traps. He had schemed from the premise 
that to sell or pawn the Boverton stocks profitably would 
be witless. Eighteen crisp hundred-share stock certificates 
he had lying safely cached. Each of them bore once upon 
its face and again upon its back the name of Boverton & 
Co.—the name but lately front-paged and placarded across 
a continent and two oceans in connection with these very 
shares. They were like so many pieces of plainly marked 
money—like so many poorly made counterfeits that would 
deceive no one. What chance to get cash for these—with- 
out brains? 

He was a faleon of Wall Street’s hatching and he knew 
the ways of the mews and what hoods and jesses were 
there. He knew that unless you court suspicion by show- 
ing urgent need, the shares you sell by the stock market’s 
machinery today are not delivered and paid for until to- 
morrow. He knew how Wall Street pays with checks 
which, when they are large, may not be turned into cur- 
rency immediately without much noting of the operation. 
He knew that they who buy stocks of quality are usually 
prompt by habit to call for new certificates bearing their 
own names. It was clear enough then that a buyer’s early 
presentation of a stolen stock certificate for reissue would 
mean the quick ringing of alarms about the ears of an 
unwise thief while he stood with his paper check yet in his 
hand. But Webb Stowell had no intention of being an 
unwise thief. 

No great merit lay in his knowledge of these matters of 
Wall Street routine. They were what any interested bandit 
would learn by asking. Dan Puller knew them well enough 
and, because he knew them, tossed away what stocks his 
haul had netted him. But by the Stowell test Big Dan 
had no brains. Nor for the matter of that, had he other 
needful parts. Notably, he lacked such qualities of ap- 
pearance and grace as would have won him the admiration 
of Miss Rose Callahan. Therefore it would not have been 
he who assisted that enthralled young woman to descend 
from a taxicab before the doors of the Petite Parisienne 
Café one pleasant summer night, while a pudgy man wear- 
ing a hard black hat halted on the Broadway sidewalk and 


stared. (Continued on Page 106) 


“sit Down!’’ Said Dominick Boyle, and Laid a Great Hand Upon Webb Stowell’s Shoulder 
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OW that I’m a solid John in the 
| \ community, I’m almost ready to 
believe that it was a couple of other 
fellows and not me that was mixed up in 
the stunt pulled by me and Dante Jones with Wild Willie 
Wasem back in the 90’s. However, a trick’s a trick, as the 
old gal remarked when she trumped her partner’s ace, and 
you might as well get the down-low from me instead of 
from some guy that’s more of a stranger to truth than he 
is to fiction. 

In those days the fight game wasn’t anything like it is 
now, no more than a Virginia reel of 1850 is like the way 
Virginia reels in 1925. Instead of being a profession, box- 
ing was more of a procession, with the canvas-kissers lead- 
ing the march on the run, followed close by a covey of 
constables and a posse of plucked peasants, the float being 
a Black Maria, and the music by the Six Whistling Cart- 
ridges. At that time, you got to remember, most states 
thumbed down on ring-wrangles, and mills had to be 
sneaked off in barns, on rafts anchored out in the middle of 
the drink and in clearings far in the deep uncut. 

Such being the case, it took lots of bean bother to dope 
out scraps that’d bring the come-ons within frisking dis- 
tance, and the manager of a rosin-sniffer easily earned the 
ninety-odd per cent of the take-in he took for his bit. As 
far as that goes, money didn’t mean much to the mitt- 
mutts. I recall a row run off in Alton, Illinois, where, for a 
hundred smackers, a lad fought eighty-five rounds in a 
rainstorm with skin-tight gloves, and then didn’t get the 
hundred, the bulls busting into the fistivities before the 
finish. The boy’s handler got off with the century, the boy 
with six months on the rock pile, hammering marbles out 
of mountains. 

But this yarn isn’t about him, so let us to our mittens, as 
the Frenchies say. Allons, May’s infants. 

Me and Dante had been playing around in the Corn 
Belt, where the handclasp may be stronger but the fist a 
good deal tighter, when we runs into Willie. For the last 
few months business had been looking up—it had to, being 
flat on its back—and the pickings had been so slim we 
could hardly afford nose-bag money for Cactus Carnahan, 
the biff baby we had in tow. Finally he runs out on us. 

“‘T started with you bims as a heavyweight,” says he in 
his farewell address. ‘‘Now I’m a welter and I’m going to 
get out of here before you birds miss-meal me into the 
bantam class.”’ 

‘What are you going to do?’’ I inquires. 

“Get, a job as a jockey,” snarls Carnahan. ‘I’m light 
enough. The way I feel now, my stomach must be getting 
out an extra about my throat being cut.” 

“‘Stay, my lad,’’ urges Dante. ‘‘ Not far away’s another 
day ——”’ 

*“Not on your tinned tripe,’’ cuts in Cactus. “I’m gone 
and went where ‘chow’ rimes with ‘now’ and means it.” 

Jones, I got to tell you, was a regular journeyman poet 
when I first run into him. I being broke, too, it was natural 
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‘‘I'm Sorry,’’ He Mumbles. ‘‘I Had to Do It. I Had to Do it, Didn’t I?’’ and He Turns to Me 


for us to hook up together, and for a couple of years I’d 
been using him as a sort of front in my frame-ups. Dante 
didn’t know any more about-the fight game than a shad 
does about soft-shoe dancing; but his long black mop and 
dreamy peepers made him look like a cross between a Bible 
salesman and a community sing leader, and gave him the 
entry into places where they’d have poisoned the dog if 
he’d of let me by. Every now and then and between times 
he’d bust into verse without any warning, but since most 
of my other pals in those days were the kind of bozos that’d 
turn zoos loose in the bedroom without any warning, 
either, Dante didn’t worry me much with his failing. 

With Cactus gone, it was up to me and Jones to hunt us 
up another gristmiller pronto in a hurry. The pantry was 
barer than a Broadway revue, and for a little while it 
looked like we’d have to forget all our upbringing and com- 
mit work, a suggestion that broke Dante all up. According 
to him there was only one word that rimed proper with 
“work” and that was “‘shirk.”’ 

We’re sitting around in front of the Merchants Hotel 
discussing ways and means, or rather ways to means, when 
I hears shuffling footsteps near me. I looks 
up and in front of me is a slim lad with 
the unhappiest looking map I’d ever seen, 


The Two:Hundred:Pound Brute Drops the Rail and Takes a Vicious Swing at Wasem 


and I’d been playing the mirrors lately too. The boy looks 
like he’d never had a friend in the world and lost that one. 
He just stands staring at us, his lips quivering as if he was 
getting ready to cry. 

“‘Cheer up, kid,’’ says I, soothing. ‘‘They can’t arrest 
you for that. If they do, I’ll use all the influence I haven’t 
to get you out.” 

He just eyes me sort of dumb glum. ‘‘On your way,” I 
growls roughly. ‘‘Take those glooms where you can cash 
"em in. I haven’t a thin dime to give away, and if I had, 
you could weep a washout without caving me in. If you 
want to panhandle, you'll find it in Texas.” 

“‘What’s the trouble?” breaks in Dante kindly. ‘‘ What 
woe racks you so?” | 

“‘T want to fight,’’ mumbles the youngster. 

“You want to fight?”’ I repeats. ‘“‘Why don’t you first 
lick the guy that’s holding you?” 

““Nobody’s holding me,” he goes on sadly. ‘“‘ You man- 
age boxers, don’t you?”’ 

“When I have ’em,’’ I admits. ‘“‘You’re not trying to 
tell me you’re one of these things, are you?”’ 

“T’m Willie Wasem,”’ he announces. 

“Not the Willie Wasem!”’ I exclaims. 

The boy nods. 

“Never heard of you,” says I, curt. ‘‘Who’d you ever 
fight?” 

He mentions a number of names. They’re all strangers 
to me, but that doesn’t mean anything. In the early 90’s 
glove contests were local issues. The topnotchers like Sul- 
livan and Peter Jackson were known all over the country, 
but the second-raters stuck pretty close to home. The best 
scrapper in Nebraska meant mighty little in the life of 
Iowa. 

“How many of those babies did you knock out?’’ I asks, 
sarcastic, looking over the boy’s slight, delicate form. 

“None,” he answers. ‘‘I could have, but I can’t.’ 

“You could but you can’t?”’ I comes back. “‘What do 
you mean?”’ 

“T just can’t,’’ mutters Willie doggedly. “I can out- 
point them all, I can knock ’em down and I ——”’ | 

“Chicken heart!’’ I cuts in, with a sneer. ‘‘No wonder 
they won’t let you fight. Can’t knock ’em out, eh?” | 

“Maybe I can for you,” cries Wasem desperately. 
““Won’t you take me on and give me a chance?’’ 

“There’s a good one now,” says I, pointing across the 
street. A husky teamster wit}. a spiked fence rail’s beating 
the daylights out of a spavined nag hitched to about five 
tons of coal. ‘‘Go on over,” I added, ‘“‘and make the 
bruiser lay off.’’ 

Willie turns, takes a quick look, and when I pipe his eyes | 
again there’s steel in ’em. The next thing I know the kid’s 
coat’s in my lap and he’s talking to the driver; mean and 
snappy talk it must have been. | 

The two-hundred-pound brute drops the rail and takes a 
vicious swing at Wasem, who wouldn’t weigh no more’n a 
hundred and thirty-five with a cannon ball in each pocket 
of an overcoat lined with sheet iron. 
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The youngster weaves away from the wallop with a 
graceful motion of the head, at the same time snapping a 
quick bunch of fives into the teamster’s chin, setting him 
a-rocking on his pink toes. 

“Come on!”’ cries Jones. ‘‘Let’s lend a hand.” 

“Who to?’ I yelps, as Willie follows up his shot with a 
rain of one-twos that soaks the horse mauler’s map like the 
dew does Dixie. 

When me and Dante Jones gets to the other side of the 
street the big boy’s so drunk on punch he doesn’t know 
whether he’s coming or going, or why he should be doing 
neither. 

He’s strong, though, and keeps on his dogs under a flock 
of stingers that’d dent army plate, all the while swinging 
wild knuckles around that’d have waved Wasem to sleep 
if one of ’em had come even near to landing. 

“Give him a hay ride, kid,’ I urges, when the driver 
begins staggering and covering up. ‘‘Bang him on the 
button and put him to sleep.” : 

“T can’t,” mutters Wasem. “I can’t.’ And letting his 
arms drop to his sides, he backs away fromthe tottering 
hulk. 

“Knock. him out,’’ I insists. 

Willie steps forward, feints the driver out of his guard, 
takes perfect aim with his right and —— 

“T can’t!’’ he gulps. 

His fist unclinches and he steps away, just as the reviv- 
ing driver turns loose a vicious roundhouse swing that 
grazes Wasem’s ear. 

“Better finish it,”’ I advises. “‘The first thing you know 
he’ll cash one of those Betsy Anns and bump you into the 
middle of last week.” 

“Yeh,”’ chimes in Jones, ‘“‘give him the air while you’re 
still there.” 

“No knockout, no job,’”’ I snaps angrily. 

Willie looks at me sadly, as if begging me to unsay them 
cruel words, but I repeat ’em stronger. 

“Let’s go!’’ I yelps to Dante, as Wasem still hesitates, 
contenting himself with ducking swings. 

“‘Wait!’’ he cries; and stepping in close to the driver, 
crashes his left and right both to his chin, and down goes 
McGinty, a dull sickening dud. 

I’ve seen more knockouts in my time than most gals 
have got giggles, but I never saw such a clean pick ’em up 
and lay ’em down as Willie Wasem pulled that p.m. Of 
course, the other gink wasn’t a trained boxer, but whenever 
you see a baby that don’t heft any more than a hundred 
and thirty in the shade hoist a two-hundred-pounder off 
the ground with a double elevator punch, you’ve seen 
something that’s just as well done as it’s rare. But what 
comes after that is rarer yet. 

Wasem drops on his knees beside the big lummox he’s 
routed through dreamland, picks up the bimbo’s splotched 
dome and starts wiping it gentle. 

“T’m sorry,” he mumbles. ‘I had to do it. I had to do 
it, didn’t 1?”’ and he turns to me. 


“Sure,” I growls. ‘‘Come on over to the 
hotel. I want to talk to you.” 

“Ts he hurt bad?” asks the kid, anxious. 

“No,’’ I tells him. “‘He’s coming to now. 
What do you want to do—kiss him?” 

“T’d like to stay,” says Willie wistfully, 
“and sort of explain.” 


I 


HERE wasn’t any doubts 

in my mind about Wasem 
having everything in the fist 
and foot line that goes to 
make a good cash-and-carry- 
on lightweight; but, just the 
same, I’m not hipped on the 
idea of trotting around the 
country with that kind of a 
rabbit heart. Besides, I’m 
not so sure the boy’s got all 
his agates, and there’s no 
percentage in taking up 
with a barmy bean that’s 
likely to wake up in the 
middle of the night with 
the news that he’s Chris- 
topher Napoleon’s wife 
or that he’s distantly 
related by marriage to 
Pike’s Peak. 

Jones has got differ- 
ent notions from mine 
about the lad, though, 
and springs ’em after we’ve sent Willie Wasem on his way 
with the stall that we’re going to think him over. 

““Wasem,”’ says he, ‘‘is the best bet we’ve had in two 
years. The kid’s a poet—a poet of motion.” 

“Perhaps,” I agrees; ‘‘but he trips over his feet before 
he gets to the end of the rime. A goof that carries a keg of 
chloroform in each fist and won’t use a whiff of it to put a 
fellow pug out of pain is just about as valuable in the prize 
ring as a lake trout’d bein a hurdle race. The boys in these 
parts want finish fights, and how you going to get fights 
finished withWasem unless he’s the finishee?—and they’re 
no bolts of velvet in toting around a finishee.”* 

“True,” returns Dante; ‘“‘but you handle his brawn and 
let me take care of his brain. We poets understand each 
other. Know anything about psychology?” 

“No,” I tells him. ‘‘I don’t either. So you’re keen on 
taking Willie on?’”’ 

““Why not?’’ comes back Jones. ‘‘ You admit he’s got a 
bacon-fetching right and a bed-money. left, and what else 
counts big? Give me food and a 
pallet of hay and what careI of his 
milky way? I’ll curdle it for him. 

As far as I’m concerned ——”’ 


The Youngster at the Same Time Snap: 
ping a Quick Bunch of Fives Into the Teamster’s Chin 


POST 2) 


“That’s not: very far,” ] 
cutsin. “I’mthe baby that’: 
got to rig up recitations fo. 
him, and I got no yen t 
have the sports ha-ha me 
out of the fight game or 
account of wet-nursing < 
corn doctor around the cir. 
cuit that won’t cut corns 
Besides, Wasem is such ¢ 
gloomy, dreamy sort of ——’ 

“Nobody ha-has a win- 
ner,” interrupts Dante 
“Willie could climb into the 
ring singing a quartet, wit! 
his hair in a braid, bells cr 
his toes and his ears paintec 
pea-green, and the stuf 
- wouldn’t even be noticed i! 
=~ he kept his fists flying fest 
| and accurate.” 

Along about this time Sin- 
ner Kennedy, a tinhorr 
that’s been working the 
county fairs in that section 
separating the yokels from 
their yolks, drifts into the 
hotel and I motions him over, 

“You know everybody ir 
this neck of alfalfa, don’t 
you?” I asks. 

“T can even tell you,’ 
returns Kennedy, ‘‘what 
they’re going to christen the kids born next year. The 
gals’ll be Lorna Doones and the boys ——’” 

“That’s fine,”’ I halts him, ‘‘and so uninteresting; but 
slip me the A to this Q—who’s Willie Wasem and why?’ 

“Willie,” answers Sinner slowly, ‘‘is a lad with the 
swiftest pair of mauleys in this section and the widest 
yellow streak ever seen outside of a field of goldenrod.” 

“Quitter, eh?’ I remarks. 

“The quittenest ever,’’ comes back Kennedy. ‘‘I’ve 
seen that weasel have a scrapper out on his pins, ready tc 
take a nose dive, and then quit like a pup with the pip and 
go off to his corner, kind of sobbing. Yak Tracy had him 
in tow last, but dropped him like a wet snake after that 
mill at Seven Pines.” 

““What happened there?’’ I inquires. 

““Wasem,”’ replies Sinner, ‘‘was battling a corn-fed fiste1 
named Swanson, a Silas that didn’t have any more ring 
savvy than I got hair on the roof of my mouth, but whe 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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There’s a Wild Screech of Bagpipes 
That Comes Cutting Through the Din 
Like Lightning Through a Cloud Bank. 
Then Willie Kind of Shakes Himseif 
and Plunges Into Gilligan 
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| NE part of our life—that in camp— 
is an almost perfect routine; we know 
to a minute and to a detail just what 
we are going to do and what will happen. 
The other part—that outside of camp—is a wholly un- 
known quantity. Resolve we ever so firmly as to our 
projected activities, the gods of circumstance are almost 
certain to take matters out of our hands and shape them to 
their own whims or desires. Should we gird our loins for 
lion hunting, we return with a dig-dig, a little fox and some 
zlittering shell of knowledge as to the habits of hyraxes. 
And just as sure as we decide on a quiet little stroll —— 
The day begins some- 
where about four o’clock 
with the clear melodious 
piping of the dawn bird. 
[ have never knowingly 
seen a dawn bird, so I am 
‘gnorant of what he looks 
ike; but he has a very 
oeautiful and mellow series 
of notes, and there are a 
zreat many of him. His 
sense of time is admirable. 
How he knows it is almost 
>wenty minutes before the 
first faintest hint of gray 
n the east is beyond my 
<en. But he does. While it 
.s still black night he lifts 
ais voice in full and abso- 
ute confidence; and when 
1is Joyous prophecy has 
seen fulfilled, and our vain- 
zlorious chanticleers try to 
yersuade us they are on the 
iob by calling vociferous at- 
sention to a perfectly 
»bvious lucence, the dawn 
xird falls contemptuously 
silent. Almost immedi- 
itely after, our boys come 
n to light the camp and 
2o0ur us warm water for our 
norning ablutions. 
We eat breakfast by 
amplight and are well un- 
ler way before the sun 
somes over the horizon. 
rhis occurs, here under the 
»quator, with praiseworthy 
‘egularity within ten min- 
ites of six o’clock. At one 
season it is ten minutes be- 
‘ore and at another it is ten 
ninutes after. It sets with 
he same mathematical pre- 
‘ision, and at thesame time. 
[his is very handy; we can 
‘egulate our watches by it. 


God of Sunsets 


HERE is an African god 

of sunrises; and he offers 
1s some very gorgeous 
shows, especially when he 
aas a few clouds to work 
with. If it were not for the 
African god of sunsets we 
vould have more to say of 
1im. His copper and pur- 
dle effects are wholly ad- 
nirable. But mature 
Jeliberation has convinced 
ne that he is a sort of ap- 
srentice god. After he has 
succeeded in producing a 
sufficient number of accept- 
ible sunrises, he will probably graduate to sunsets; at first 
|n some obscure and little populated region. Our own sun- 
set god at Nyumbo is one of the best. I do not know 
vhether he was especially assigned because of our presence 
or not; but I like to think so. 

Yes, we are already at sunset. The curtain has fallen, 
jot so much to indicate the passage of time as the passage 
of events. They are not routine events—far, far from it; 
and routine events are to claim your attention for the mo- 
nent. Hot from the day, we are softly besought to the 
offect that ‘‘bathi tayiari, bwana,” and we go to stand on a 
jiece of canvas while our boy kneels to unlace our boots 
and pull off our breeches and perform similar services to 
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which we as free-born Americans would nowhere else sub- 
mit, but which here we accept with comfort. Comfort, too, 
is in the piping-hot bath and the assumption of pajamas 
and mosquito boots, and the comforting softness of a buck- 
skin jacket. Then, with a tumbler of mixed vermuth and 
soda water in hand, pipe in mouth, we sit in canvas 
chairs to westward of our dining house and enjoy what the 
sunset god has prepared for us. 


Do not be alarmed; I am not going to describe sunsets 
to you. It has been tried, and it has never been done. But 
I want to go on record as claiming that our sunset god is 
the best in the world. I’ll back him against the whole 
theocracy. His triumph is that he makes them all different. 
With him it is not a case of a little more gold or red, or what 
not, or a little less. He presents us with an entirely new 
scheme each evening, in arrangement, in the materials 
used, and in the production of soft pastel tones that are 
nevertheless of an unimaginable depth of richness and 
lucence. He makes use of everything—veils of mist, the 
straight gray slant of rain squalls, powder of gold and 
of bronze, sharp clear edges or mysteries of light dust. 


He opens strange small portals through 
which we may look a million miles into a 
lucence of pale green or amethyst. Never 
does he fail to win from us the difficult 
applause of fresh astonishment. His only fault is that he 
is an impatient god. Ten or fifteen minutes is all he will 
allow our appreciations. As though his hand had crossed 
the firmament, the lovely color is wiped away. It is dark. 

Then, again by lamplight, we eat. I mean we eat! We 
live in gastronomic luxury. Our cook is a big native of 
Uganda, and there are not blue ribbons enough in a milli- 
ner’s shop to give him his just due. No rough camp fare is 
ours! Soup made from the 
richest and strongest meat, 
with onions and seasonings; 
guinea fowl, or chicken, or 
that delicious turkeylike 
bird, the pau; chops, or a 
roast or tenderloin, or 
tongue from one or another 
of a great variety of game; 
no lack of potatoes and 
vegetables and macaroni 
and rice and such things; 
and a wonderful dessert 
which is always M’pishi’s— 
the cook’s—great pride and 
on which he expends his 
whole tremendous skill. 
Gorged with such a meal, 
we stagger to our chairs out 
there in the dark near a 
leaping fire. 


Rare Music 


T IS time for smokes and 

reflection and perhaps a 
little music. Doc is a sur- 
geon and likes to cut things 
up. He operated on a man- 
dolin and produced a tiny 
little oblong box. He gave 
a violin an anesthetic and 
it came out much reduced 
in size but with faculties un- 
impaired. He took an old 
guitar neck and some strips 
of veneer and produced a 
thing that fingers like a gui- 
tar and sounds like a guitar, 
but looks like a lute, I im- 
agine, mainly because I do 
not know what a lute looks 
like. These instruments all 
have a sweet miniature 
tone. They are known as 
the camp mosquito, the 
katydid and the doodlebug. 
With them we discourserare 
music, to our own great sat- 
isfaction and amusement, to 
the extent of some seventy- 
odd pieces. Occasionally we 
keep quiet to look and 
listen. 

Beasts are growling and 
whimpering and snarl- 
ing in the darkness. Occa- 
sionally we see the shine of 
their eyes. The nuns’ little 
fires leap and gleam, and 
the soft minor cadences of 
their chantings rise and fall. 
M’dolo materializes at our 
elbow, inquiring, ‘“ Shauri 
gani kesho?”’—‘*What do 
you wish tomorrow?’ We 
tell him., 

Good lord, eight o’clock! There’s that bunch of lions 
tuning up again! Time to turn in. 

That is our routine, repeating itself with almost unvary- 
ing regularity. Gauged by it, the days go by with incredi- 
ble swiftness, their passing marked by these things as by 
the spaced tolling of a bell. Already we have been here 
months; and the time when we shall go, once lost in the 
obscure perspective of the future, is now beginning dimly 
to shine in the darkness ahead. For it the dawn bird has 
already begun to pipe its first clear notes. 

But we do not measure our time thus, but rather by the 
events between the spectacles offered us by the sunrise and 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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utes before, she had been one of the many 

beautiful and damp who splashed around our 
lifeboat in the dull, manless days of midweek. 
Now she was only damp—for nothing, not even 
the years, can rob a girl of her looks as cruelly as 
a bathing rescue. 

Jim, my boat mate, was holding her up with 
that easy, certain grip the experienced life guard 
achieves by slipping his elbow under the bather’s 
chin and raising her head high while he swims on 
his side. Jim wasn’t hurrying. He was just wait- 
ing, paddling slowly meanwhile with his free arm. 
He had gone overboard for her at the first telltale 
beat of hands at the surface of the water. I had 
remained at the oars to keep the boat from cap- 
sizing in the waves and rolling in on the other 
bathers on the crest of some heavy comber. 

Then I backed the skiff slowly toward the pair, 
still careful that no wave should catch me unaware 
and stand the boat on its stern. As I approached, 
Jim grabbed the gunwale with his free hand, while 
I grasped the girl’s wrist. We worked together— 
a quick tug at the arm by me, a push from beneath 
by Jim, and she tumbled into the boat, landing in 
an unlovely sprawl on her bare shoulder. She had 
to lie there a moment or two, doubled up in the bot- 
tom of the boat as she had fallen, for I was back 
at the oars meeting a wave bow on, while Jim was 
clambering in over the stern. Of course she was 
mad. Who would blame her? Not we. We’d seen 
too many get that way. 

In all the rescues that I remember—and I was 
a life guard for six busy, joyous summers—that’s 
the one thing that stands out most prominently in 
my mind—the quick flash of anger that the rescued 
person so often feels. It’s easy to understand, 
particularly if she’sa girl. To begin with, she knows 
she looks a wreck. There’s nothing more unbeau- 
tiful than a beautiful girl two seconds after she has 
been hauled out of water six inches over her head. 
She’s so very wet. Water drips from her hair, her 
eyes, her nose and her ears. Her bathing cap, if she wore 
one, is either lost or dangling from one ear. All of the 
hairdresser’s wave is out of her bobbed locks and most of an 
ocean wave is down her throat. She’s coughing and sput- 
tering, and her nose is red. So are her eyes. And, anyhow, 
no one likes the general position of being publicly helped 
out of a jam. 

That’s why a good life guard always makes his rescues as 
quickly and quietly as possible. He hates a spectacular 
one as much as the 
bather does. Gener- 
ally, after he’s pulled 
in a drowning person, 
he has to keep his eyes” 
open for a few belated 
and enthusiastic res- 
cuers who need rescu- 
ing themselves and 
don’t understand that 
a drowning person 
wants help, not com- 
pany. 

I have a theory that 
the best life guard 
is the one who never 
makes a reseue—or at 
least an obvious one. 
Like the fireman, he 
believes in prevention 
rather than in cure. 


Se: came up dripping—and mad. A few min- 


The Danger Line 


Sg SPEAKING 
now of ocean bath- 
ing beaches—like 
those along the South- 
ern New Jersey coast 
where I worked. 
There’s a very definite 
danger line there. The 
experienced life guard 
knows within a few feet 
of where it lies. He 
keeps his boat on or 
near that line. If the 
waves will let him 
hold that position he 
may go through a 
whole summer and 


In a Rough Sea a Certain Skill as Weli as Strength is Required 
to Make Fast Time Through the Breakers 


apparently not make one rescue. In reality he’s made 
hundreds. This is the secret: 

Our beach, like most others, shelved out gradually. 
That fact was of only minor importance to the bather who 
could swim, but it was tremendously significant to the 
man or woman who couldn’t. It meant that the person 
who needed rescuing needed it when he had reached a spot 
just a few inches over his head. You can easily see the ex- 
planation of this. Almost any bather is safe in water up to 


Life Guards on Duty at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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his chin. He bobs and splashes there happily until 
some particularly high swell lifts him up and drops 
him a few feet farther out. If he’s a swimmer he 
paddles back to safety. If he isn’t he sinks. But 
because of the gradual slope he hasn’t gone far 
beyond his depth—probably not more than three 
or four inches. So, when he sinks, his feet soon 
touch the firm, sandy bottom. Naturally he kicks, 
and the shove sends him up to the surface. Then 
he sinks again, and repeats the process. He keeps 
this bobbing-up-and-down motion going until he 
ships too much salt water. You see, if he can’t 
swim it’s impossible for him to get farther out. If 
he can it doesn’t matter. That’s the danger line— 
three to six inches over the average bather’s head. 
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Rescues Without Heroics 


OW if the guard is in his boat just outside that 

line he doesn’t have to do anything spectacu- 
lar. He simply drifts or rows quietly to where the 
bather is having his little difficulty. On about the 
third bob the bather suddenly sees the edge ol 
the boat within his reach. Naturally he grabs it 
The guard lets the boat drift in a bit closer. The 
bather finds his feet on bottom in shallower water 
and lets go. No one knows that anything has hap- 
pened. 

The bather doubts that even the guard knew it 
was a rescue. He grins in a friendly sort of way, 
and the guard pulls the boat out again. Dozens ol 
rescues like that are made every day and no one 
notices them. A few minutes later the bather has 
convinced himself that the boat only got in his way 
anyhow. 

The swimmers who go out a little farther and 
then get into trouble are just as easy to help. You 
see, the boat is already headed their way. If one 
of them seems to falter the guard simply rows out 
to him. It isn’t necessary to say anything. The 
bather knows just what todo. He grabs the boat 
Then he chats for a few minutes with the guard as 
the boat drifts slowly shoreward. When he feels rested, 01 
finds the welcome sand beneath his feet, he lets go. It’s an- 
other rescue, of course, but again no one knows anything 
about it. And the guard is careful to pretend that he just 
happened there by accident. 

The swimmer who learns too late that he isn’t as gooc 
as he used to be isn’t much more of a problem. Most o' 
these who get into difficulty are the elderly boys who were 
told once in their youth that they were strong swimmer: 
and never got over it 
They splash a mear 
breast stroke to about 
fifty feet beyond the 
safety line, and turn tc 
go back. Then they 
weaken. 

If they aren’t toc 
full of sinful pride they 
make signs for help ai 
once, and generally get 
it, for the experiencec 
guard has had an eyé 
on them. The hardesi 
part of that job is lis 
tening to the old boys 
alibis. 

The youngsters ar¢ 
far less trouble. Mos! 
of the boys swimming 
these days know the 
crawl, and when <¢ 
swimmer knows thai 
he seldom gets int« 
real trouble at the sea: 
shore. He knows how 
to rest in the water 
The breast-strok« 
swimmer has to carry 
his head high, and i 
takes constant physi: 
cal effort to do that 
The crawl teaches the 
swimmer to let the 
water bear up all his 
weight, even his head 
His strength is re 
quired only for pro. 
pulsion. 

(Continued on 
Page 158) 
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He Regarded Her Knees Tolerantly. Of Course She Was Growing —and Why Wouldn't She Have Knees 


Vv 


ANE still jealously guarded her bit >f magic glass that 
4 turned the world to a rainbow with herself at its cen- 

ter. It was a trusty device, ineffably lighting the 
zloomiest rooms. Supposing herself to be alone in her 
knowledge of its magic, she proudly showed it one day to 
Marey Tedmon, who caused her deep chagrin by ignoring 
the chance she was giving him to look through the won- 
drous thing. His amused and superior smile was chilling 
with information; everyone, apparently, must know what 
her glass did to the world and strangely considered it un- 
sxciting. From her proud heights of discovery and owner- 
ship, Jane sank to apologies for what she saw must be 
thought childish ignorance. 
' “Oh, of course, I knew it wasn’t a really fairy glass; I 
‘just pretended it was. I knew you wouldn’t think much of 
it, but I thought perhaps I’d let Cousin Wiley look through 
it while he has to stay in bed so much.” 

Marey Tedmon smiled the other way—the way that 
wasn’t like a smile—and said, ‘‘ But my poor brother was 
‘born with one of those fixed before his eyes; he looks 
‘through it constantly.” 
| This was distant talk, of course, such as Marcy often 
Tell to. Still, it might have a meaning. 

' “Were you born with one before your eyes, too?” she 
demanded. 

“Yes, but mine fell and broke to bits. I’ve never found 
one since to fit me.” 

“Oh!” said Jane. 

It was still distant talk. She might be expected to laugh 
at it; and again, to laugh might be stupid and sad. In her 
‘confusion, she closed the interview by pretending to see her 
kitten in the hallway. Cousin Marcy was clearly not a per- 
son to be chummy with. 
| To prevent any possible renewal of such puzzling talk— 
for Marcy still loitered up and down the front driveway— 
she went in and climbed to the cupola, which had become 
her own private retreat. 

Here, too, she felt the pride of discovery; she was unable 
ion her first exploring visit to believe that anyone else had 
‘ever found the place. The stairs that reached it were al- 
‘most like a ladder—not things one would idly ascend—and 
the little glass-sided room itself was lined with bare un- 
‘painted boards and vacant of furnishing, though a rough 
‘bench ran around it. Surely, she thought, the place had 
‘been forgotten until her coming. 


But on her second visit she spied high up on the narrow 
bit of wall between two windows a name written with 
pencil. She was startled by this find—feeling as a certain 
castaway must have when he beheld that impossible foot- 
print on his island—and it was not too boldly that she 
stood on the bench to read the intruder’s name. ‘Oliver P. 
Tedmon,” ran the letters, but Jane was relieved to ob- 
serve that they were followed by a date—‘‘ December 25, 
1869.” This, of course, was so remote that all strain was 
removed from the situation. No one could have been here 
since then, and 1869 was so long ago that it really sounded 
like a date in history. 

It was here Jane brought her book when she read, Little 
Prudy’s Story Book, the day she fled from Marcy—or she 
might come merely because here she got above things so 
cleverly. She was next to the lifted blue sky and could look 
out with a pleasant thrill of superiority not only over the 
bleak roof of the house and its mounting chimneys but over 
all the world, as she always reminded herself; at least, to 
where it was rimmed by mountains swimming far off under 
veils of gauze. The Blue Alsatian Mountains, she called 
them, because that was Miss Belding’s favorite song, tell- 
ing of ‘“‘a maiden young and fair’? who dwelt “by” them 
and had interesting hair. 

Best of all, she was so far above people here; and it was 
needful to get above them at times when the cross currents 
of their little animosities ran too strongly down below. 
Jane herself liked them all; but it was plain to her that 
none of them liked any of the others, and what tightened 
the knots of the puzzle was that they apparently felt no 
concern about whether she did or didn’t like them. They 
made her feel that she was an outsider whose regard was 
unimportant, and this impression sometimes left her with 
a queer impulse to dislike someone; then perhaps they 
would take her into their little community where she 
longed to be. 

If, for one, she could dislike Cousin Wiley, she divined 
that she would have a friendly contact with all of them, 


become of equal importance with them. If she could dis- : 


like Cousin Marcy, she would forge bonds with Seth 
Hacker and Sarah. If she could dislike Sarah, she would 
be united in kinship with Marcy and Seth Hacker. And 
yet she couldn’t take sides—which was how she put it to 
herself. As a result of this disability, she felt the chagrin 
of a noncombatant who is barred from the strife by no 


very creditable reasons. But perhaps this friendliness for 
everyone was only a childish fault that she would outgrow, 
as she had been told she would outgrow others. She hoped 
so. She didn’t like them all to look amused when she spoke 
of going back to school very soon, or the way two of them 
would exchange knowing glances above her reference to 
the gewgaws Cousin Wiley was going to prank her out with 
when she did go. 

She especially resented this attitude, common to them 
all, of practiced contempt for Cousin Wiley’s promises and 
capacities. She was certain they united in at least one 
belief—that Cousin Wiley would never send anyone back 
to school, with or without embellishments. Such begin- 
nings of dislike as she could now and then muster hovered 
above each one of the other three impartially for not com- 
prehending that his beautiful coat and shining hat, so close 
and ready by his bed, might be called on to adorn him 
almost any morning; but these were mere pale floating 
wisps of antagonism that never lasted beyond her promptly 
ensuing picture of how friendly everyone would become 
the very moment Cousin Wiley did get into the saddle 
again, in gold armor, with a sharpened lance for that stock 
exchange. Then wouldn’t they see! 

Her best times of the day were those she spent in Cousin 
Wiley’s big sunny room, in his even sunnier and showier 
presence. Each morning, after Chong had dusted the room 
and proudly shaved the big chin—a rite Jane, sometimes 
present, watched with a never-relaxing suspense, especially 
because the deep dimple required such breathless concen- 
tration of the operator—she would sit beside the bed and 
lay out cards for a fortune that never failed to be auspi- 
cious. There were always hazardous moments, overlooked 
by Chong, pretending an airy indifference Jane knew he 
didn’t feel, and by Cousin Wiley, who made no pretense 
at all, but let his concern have the freest play. 

These moments, when things might have gone wrong 
but never did, led always to a heart-shaking crisis where 
the turn of the next card would mean direst ruin or the 
coming true of every golden wish. That was often a mo- 
ment too heavy with emotion, and Jane might hear from 
the leaning Chong a sobbing intake of breath that had 
mastered him. Then the card would fall and cause them 
all to rejoice, for never did Jane’s necromancy fail to es- 
tablish beyond any cavil that Cousin Wiley was very soon 
going to take a journey that would lead him to vast wealth. 
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Sometimes in the course of this journey he was to meet a 
dark lady with beautiful hands that she took the properest 
care of, and Cousin Wiley never thought less of his fortune 
on that account. 

Jane at first had been a little afraid of her own powers; 
it would be dreadful, she considered, if some morning the 
wrong card fell at the last and ruin stared terribly at them all, 
including Chong, with his momentarily involved six thou- 
sand gold dollars. This responsibility burdened her until 
it began to appear that she couldn’t, somehow, tell an evil 
fortune. She had a spell of wondering then if she hadn’t 
forgotten some of the rules. That was possible, but if she 
had she was sure they were well forgotten, because this 
seemed to mean so much more than telling at the school a 
mere girl’s fortune, a girl to whom nothing much ever could 
happen, no matter what the cards said. This, she gravély 
knew, was serious. 

To be sure, Cousin Wiley was superior to any fortune 
told by cards. For that very reason, then, it would be 
silly to tell him a bad one, even if now and then she gave 
certain cards an arbitrary value at variance with what she 
had been taught. 

This was probably Jane’s first sophistry, and because of 
it her admiration for Cousin Wiley was measurably height- 
ened when it appeared that he, handling cards for himself, 
never shirked their unpropitious fall. His, to be sure, 
wasn’t a real fortune. It was merely gambling from day to 
day and its fortunes were not decisive like those Jane told. 
You took a deck of cards and laid it out a certain way with 
the faces up, and moved the cards around by certain strict 
rules, and you might lose and you might win, depending 
on the number of cards you got in the right places. 

Usually Cousin Wiley won at this game—very large 
sums at times, he explained to her—but, of course, there 
were days when he lost. The first morning he showed her his 
game, for example, he lost several thousand dollars merely 
because one little card wasn’t to be moved from its place. 
Jane admired the stubborn integrity with which he for- 
bore to move it contrary to a silly rule. She knew what she 
would have done under those circumstances, with so much 
money at stake. And bad luck pursued him all that day— 
he was more than twenty thousand dollars in the hole 


when she came to inquire that evening—but he bore his 
loss with a smiling face. He’d have it all back tomorrow. 

“Of course you will—you’ll have it all out of the hole,” 
Jane assured him. 

It was this valiant spirit of his that warmed her loyalty 
over a smoldering conviction that the others didn’t half 
appreciate Cousin Wiley. They were simply mean about 
him. She and Chong were the only ones with the right re- 
gard for his splendors. And why couldn’t the others like 
him even as much as those beautiful ladies on the mantel 
framed in plush and silver—one of them dressed like a 
goddess—who must have liked and believed in him im- 
mensely. She thought it would be wonderful if sometime 
she could have these ladies come to see him so that the 
others could observe how he was esteemed by those know- 
ing him better. 

Marcy Tedmon, she believed, would see his mistake the 
moment that lady in the beautiful tights entered Cousin 
Wiley’s room—she who had written largely across her 
photograph, “‘To my dearest Wiley, with love always, from 
his devoted Estelle’; or the one in the short skirt of many 
pleats, poised on her toes, with her arms gracefully aloft 
and who had signed herself dear Wiley’s ever-loving Marie. 
If only the devoted Estelle and the ever-loving Marie could 
come together here, even for a day, she thought it would 
make a difference. Especially with Cousin Marcy, who, 
Jane vaguely felt, would do these ladies a richer homage 
than would Sarah. 

She somehow suspected that Sarah would remain un- 
believing about Cousin Wiley even if all five of the ladies— 
or wasn’t it six?—should come wearing the same lovely 
garments that beautified them in the photographs. Jane 
felt in Sarah something cold and invincible on this point, 
while Cousin Marcy seemed open to influence. He dis- 
believed, but not with any bitterness that she could feel: 
His was a more kindly contempt, not unamused. As when 
she had gushed with praise of Wiley after her memorable 
first visit to him—how he would be in the saddle again in 
a few days, what an excellent lucky piece he had carried 
for years, how he was going to make a lot of money for 
everyone, even if his affairs were involved for the moment, 
and how greatly he resembled, lying there in such splendid 
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state, a good king for a little while under the spell of a bad 
fairy. Cousin Marcy had seemed to listen respectfully 
enough, even if he didn’t glow responsively, and it was a 
shock to Jane to find her enthusiasm moving him to a sour 
kind of mirth. 

“Involved? His affairs involved? What a supremely 
lovely word for it—how discreetly chosen!’’ He chuckled; 
but this was with no unction, and left Jane chilled. And 
as to Wiley being like a king—‘‘ Certainly there are kings 
and kings,”’ he had dryly conceded. ‘‘Napoleon, perhaps. 
Poor Wiley has already surpassed that ruler— Napoleon 
had but one Waterloo.” 

This was for Jane more of his distant talk, but the thing 
was all too plainly intended for a pleasantry and the 
speaker had seemed highly pleased with himself. When- 
ever she recalled this speech, she was almost spitefully glad 
to remember a friendly comment of Wiley’s about Cousin 
Marcy—‘‘A good chap, but he’ll never set the river on 
fire.”’ It had at the time merely left her with a perplexing 
vision of Cousin Marcy stooping above the bank of a river 
with a lighted match, but she later decided it to mean that 
people of a superior sort would find it easy to set fire to a 
river, however wild this sounded—and even undesirable. 

It pleased her not a little to suppose that Cousin Marcy 
must think himself one of these gifted persons and to pic- 
ture his confusion if he ever dared to try it. He would have 
to look so silly when his matches went out, as Jane was 
certain they would. It was not unpleasant, also, to recall 
Seth Hacker’s scorn of him as futile, having a mind that 
dribbled, one that couldn’t be trusted to hoe a simple hill 
of beans, even if, as Seth fairly conceded, “‘it wasn’t a man 
like that’s fault.”” And hadn’t Sarah one day, in a flare of 
something much like temper, spoken of Marcy as ‘‘that 
old Satan’’—which Jane considered about as bad as swear- 
ing? Anyway, these things paid him back for not being 
kinder about his brother. 

And if Sarah was stubbornly cold about Wiley, weren’t 
there some things that paid her back? Wiley himself said 
she was careless about her hands; on another day he had 
said she was too fond of money; while Marcy constantly 
made fun of her to her face, though in curious words that 
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in America of society in the old-fashioned 

sense lies in the lack of interest shown 
in social activities by the majority of our 
women. An incident which well illustrates 
this new attitude occurred not long ago. The 
newspapers announced that a charming and 
socially smart young woman in one of our 
large cities had attended a ball. The ball was 
given by a member of the coterie to which 
the young woman belonged through wealth 
and family position, yet the fact that she had 
been present was considered an event rare 
enough to be featured in the news. 

““On the other hand, the fact that she has 
recently bought and begun to operate a manu- 
facturing plant of her own, to which she gives 
her personal supervision, has received almost 
no publicity,” said a friend of hers. 

This story, with all its ramifications and 
its disclosure of changing values, could not be 
true of any woman in the world 
except an American. In fact, most 
foreigners would not believe it. 
Even before the surprising innova- 
tions of the past thirty years had 
begun,- an observant European 
writer declared, in his book on 
America, that only in writing about 
this country was it necessary to 
have a separate chapter on women. 

“But so unique are they,” he j 
declared in substance, “that any 
comprehensive description of the 
United States must contain a great 
deal about them.” 

Since that time our women have 
developed so rapidly as a separate 
entity that it is difficult for any 
outsider to understand all their 
varying phases. But the most baf- 
fling problem seems to lie in their 
attitude toward society, beginning 
with their relationship to the mas- 
culine half. 

For instance, in a certain capital 
of Europe, where society is inter- 
national in scope, there is a titled 
woman who is greatly in demand 
by hostesses when they entertain visiting Ameri- 
cans. This much sought-after guest has never been 
in the United States, but within the first five minutes 
that she talks to an American husband, it has been 
noticed that he usually shows unmistakable signs 
of interest in her conversation. As she has no such 
success with men of other nationalities, there has 
been a good deal of speculation as to the peculiar 
method by which she attracts our fellow countrymen. 


()'= of the primary causes for the decline 
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The Lecturer’s Formula 


HEN they themselves have been questioned, 

they have merely declared noncommittally, 
“‘She’s a mighty intelligent woman” or “‘A very charm- 
ing woman’’—no reasons for these conclusions have been 
forthcoming. 

Not long ago, however, fortunately for the curious, it 
was disclosed that she usually opens her conversation by a 
remark which focuses the attention of her American dinner 
partner. 

“There are no men in the world,” she will begin in her 
well-modulated, almost caressing voice, “‘who spoil their 
women the way you American men do.” 

If by chance this statement does not challenge his in- 
terest, she will elaborate it. She will paint a skillful word 
picture of our great captains of industry, using their 
tremendous vigor day in and day out in order to provide 
splendid houses, limousines and sable coats for their idle, 
luxury-loving wives. 

“Those ladies of leisure,”’ she declares, ‘‘who do not even 
in return make an attempt to understand you.” 

One of the husbands on whom her dark eyes flashed elo- 
quent sympathy declared afterward that at last he under- 
stood why certain foreign lecturers were so popular with 
American women. 

“Take —— for instance,”’ he explained. “‘Since he’s be- 
gun touring the United States he’s coined money. He’s 
built himself a splendid new house in England, he owns a 
high-powered motor car and his boys are entered for the 
most expensive boarding schools. I used to wonder at the 
popularity of his lectures which caused this great pros- 
perity. I happened to cross on a steamer with him ‘once 
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“There are No Men in the World,’’ She Will Begin in Her Well« 
Modulated, Almost Caressing Voice, ‘‘Who Spoil Their Women 


the Way You American Men Do” 


when he was going homefrom America. We got to be pretty 
good friends, and after a farewell dinner on board ship, 
just before we landed, he loosened up sufficiently to tell 
me how he did it. . 

““* A simple formula,’ he said. ‘Almost all lecture goers 
are women, so I merely tell them how superior they are 
intellectually to your men. They like it.’ 

“At the time he said that,” the American continued, “‘I 
couldn’t believe it would work. But when I found myself 
falling for the reverse side of the coin, as shown me by the 
duchess the other night, I concluded he was telling me 
the truth.” 

These two points of view as expressed by the foreign 
woman talking to an American man, and the exact oppo- 
site, preached to American women by foreign men, repre- 
sent the vast divergence in the failure to interpret cor- 
rectly these social manifestations pecuHar to the women 
of our country. Sometimes the same woman, who is con- 
sidered by one group as a shining example of intellectual 
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superiority, is exhibited by the other critics 
as a complete parasite. 
One of the numerous rich American women 


category. She goes abroad every year for a 
number of weeks, takes a charming house in 
a city of Europe and surrounds herself with 
the most cultivated and creative people she 
can manage to know. She shows keen dis- 


are no inferior intellects. She is greatly inter- 
ested in politics, particularly in international 
politics, and she makes every effort to pro- 
mote friendship between the statesmen of the 


who are internationally known belongs to this — 


crimination, moreover, and in her circle there — 


foreign country where she spends some time — 


annually and the representative people of the 
United States. 
To her beautiful town and country houses 


tinguished foreigners—poets, novelists, poli- 
ticians, painters—as well as her fellow coun- 
trymen of outstanding ability. 


ested in this sort of thing,’’ said one 
of her English dinner guests not long 
ago. He indicated the animated 


cent incident in foreign politics. 
“Tt seems odd, I mean, because I 
understand that her husband is only 
a business man.”’ He went on to 


she has given the most stimulating 
encouragement. “‘She has an ex- 
traordinary amount of understand- 
ing and sympathy for anyone who’s 
really keen on doing creative work,” 


of help. Buys their pictures if 
they’re painters and need the money, goes over 
manuscripts with young authors, and invites 


all sorts of queer ducks to stay in her house. — 


I must say I think women of her sort show a 
great superiority to your men.” 


The Proof of Cleverness 


ET without disputing a word of this testi- 
mony, an American man who has known 
this same woman for years declared that she 
is a ludicrcus example of a woman who doesn’t 
know what to do with her husband’s money. 
“She and her intellectual friends are con- 
temptuous of business men and mere money- — 
makers, as they call them,” he declared. “In 
fact, I’ve even heard them, with her husband — 
sitting at the same table, sneer about the 
sordid viewpoint of business men. But I’ve 
noticed that they’re quick enough to accept 
the fruits of his sordid work. It’s just ridicu- 
lous—here’s a woman who’s never done a thing ~ 
of consequence in her life, looking down upon > 
her husband, who’s demonstrated that he has 
great ability, simply because he’s made a 
fortune through his brains.” 
“‘But isn’t she very clever?’’ someone asked, 
4 “The proof of cleverness is in accomplish- 
ment,”’ he answered. ‘‘And what has she ever 
accomplished? She’s had several children, but 
she turned them over to nurses and govern-— 
esses as soon as they were born. Her name is_ 
on the board of various worthy societies, but 
that’s because of her -husband’s wealth. Of course she — 
sympathizes with struggling poets and buys the work of 
young artists. What effort does that cost her? Moreover, 
she likes to picture herself as the center of a salon. And 


‘the funniest part of it all is that in spite of her secretaries 


and housekeepers and maids, and sq on, she believes that 
she is a very hard-working woman. She has contempt 
for the old-fashioned society woman, and in fact the word — 
‘parasite’ is her most dreadful epithet.” f 

In this regard she is not unique. Itis the fashion among > 
many women who call themselves modern to regard with 
scorn the lack of activities of the generation which pre- 
ceded them. 

“Of course, I can see that my grandmother had some 
excuse for not doing anything outside her home,” one of 
this group admitted. ‘‘She, after all, was fully occupied 
with her family—she had seven children, and asshe lived in 
the South, she took a great deal of personal interest in the 

; (Continued on Page 70) 


in America she invites many of these dis-— 


“So odd to find a woman inter- — 


circle in her splendid drawing-room, — 
who were heatedly discussing a re- 


tell of the many people to whom — 


he added; ‘“‘she gives them no end © 
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day i ever gnew. have been in 
swimming almost all day at the 
grove where it is shady. 
Tuesday July 12, 186— still hot. meand 
Beany is mad. i aint mad but Beany is 
jest becaus i had the rooster fite when he 
was to the beach. ihad to have it sater- 
day becaus that is the only day my folks 
goes down town, and Beany dont cair 
mutch about rooster fites eether but he 
is mad. he can be mad if he wants to. 
Wednesday July 13, 186— Beany is still 
mad. i wish he gnew how littlei cair. i 
dont cair if he never speeks to me again. 
today we had a thunder shower and when 
it cleared up it was too cold to go in 
swimming. 
Thursday July 14, 186— Pewt is down to 
Portsmouth vissiting and the Chadwicks 
is all away. there aint mutch to do but 
ride on hacks and Ed Towle hasent spoke 
temesince the rooster fite. he and Beany 
go together most of the time. i dont cair 
for eether of them. i hoap neether of 
them will ever speek to me again. i dont 
eair if they dont. 
tomorrow nite there is going to be a 
band concert on the square. Beany cant 
sing or wistle a hoal tune throug without getting off the kee. 
neether can Ed. Pewt can and he ean sing alto most as 
well as me. it aint evrybody whitch can do that. 
Friday July 15, 186— today i met Beany. he looked as if 
he wanted to speek to me but i marched rite by reading a 
letter and laffing to myself. it wasent a letter at all but 
Beany thought it was and of course it maid him mad to 
think he dident know what was in it. tonite when i was to 
the band concirt setting on a settee and lissening Ed and 
Beany waulked in front of me and stood there and begun 
to laff as hard as they cood over a letter Beany was per- 
tending to read. i bet it wasent a letter at all but Beany 
is jest meen enuf to pertend it was a letter and Ed Tole two 


Mevie July11, 186— the hottest 


It Was Womans 


Hair and Too Long for the Decon and He Has Got Wiskers Enuf Ennyway 


to maik me mad.ennyway they dident maik mutch out of it 
becaus a man hollered stop your dam noise there we dident 
come here to lissen to you. so Beany and Ed shut up and 
looked prety cheep i tell you. sirved them rite for trying 
to be smart. 

Saturday July 16, 186— Pewt come back today and we 
have got a job. we went over on Jady Hill this morning 
and sum of Deekon Stevens pigs had got out and we helped 
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him get themin. then he sed he wanted 
us to drive his swill cart and get his swill 
for him. he sed he wood give us $.50 
cents apeace evry saterday and we sed 
we wood. we commence Monday. 
Sunday July 17, 186— rany and hot. evry- 
thing kind of steems. it was hot in 
chirch. Beany wants to maik up. i gess 
i will let him. Beany is a pretty good 
feller. he says he will help us with the 
swill cart. tomorrow we are going to 
begin. 
Monday July 18, 186— this morning i 
put on my old close and me and Pewt 
and Beany went over to the deacons. he 
has got a high dingle cart with 2 barrils in 
it and 2 big pales. his horse is a old plug 
with a little short tale without enny hair 
on it and it sticks rite up. it is a awful 
funny looking tale. in front of the cart 
is a awful high dasher and the ranes go 
over the dasher. he told us never to let 
the ranes down where they wood tuch the 
horses tale for if we did the horse wood 
it squeze his tale rite down on the ranes and 
( OPMEE kick the wagon to peaces and run away 
and brake our necks. he is a tale hug- 
ger. Ed Toles father had a tale hugger 
and he run away and most killed a feller 
once. so we are going to be cairful. we 
have to go up high street and Portsmuth avenue and Hall 
place. we dont have to go near where we live and so i gess 
our folks wont know about it. i dont beleeve mother wood 
want me to be aswill cart man. ennyway she never told me 
not to. so she cant say mutch if she finds it out. - 

well we went first to Bill Youngs but we dident get mutch 
becaus Bill keeps hens. we got a pale of dish water and 
(Continued on Page 141) 


We Drove Up 


as Neer as 


We Cood and Lissened and Were Having a Good Time 
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mounting satisfaction. To the casual eye there was 

little in the blistering sun-baked prospect of Man- 
zanita to warrant such enthusiasm; but in the heart of 
Reese Conway, after something more than three years 
south of the border, the little flag that hung limply above 
the schoolhouse stirred a swelling pride and patriotism 
akin to the emotions that are roused in the human heart 
by martial music. His eyes roved over the unprepossessing 
expanse of the sprawling village with genuine affection. 

“Now ain’t that a pretty picture?”’ he inquired of the 
world at large, which was perhaps the most sincere tribute 
ever accorded the town of Manzanita by a wayfarer. 

He dismounted before the largest saloon and hall of 
chance that graced the straggling main thoroughfare. The 
bartender, his shirt open at the throat, his suspenders 
leaving damp marks upon a garment that was none too 
clean, looked up to confront the most delighted grin that 
had come under his observation for many a day. Vaguely 
he wondered what the this-and-that could have inspired 
such joyousness on a day so hot that any mortal who lived 
through it might justifiably contemplate the prospect of a 
sojourn in hell with perfect composure. Nev- 
ertheless, he grinned back, and the next in- 
stant his hand was crushed in a comradely 
grip and his arm nearly dislocated at the 
shoulder. 

Reese Conway was inordinately impressed 
with the advantages of the metropolis of 
Manzanita, and he ex- 
pressed his affection by 
entertaining all and sun- 
dry of its inhabitants as 
they clustered before 
the bar shortly after 
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nightfall. With six months’ wages in his pocket, it was his 
night to howl. He turned to the wheel and scattered his 
bets lavishly and with varying success. Eventually 
his six months’ wages were transferred to the house, 
his finances exhausted, and the night was still young. He 
bethought himself of the horse and saddle, silver spurs and 
silver-mounted bridle at the livery barn. He was going 
back where he would have no use for such habiliments as 
these, so he marshaled a crowd, invaded the barn and 
auctioned off his effects. 

Thereafter fortune favored him. He played carelessly 
and won enormously. At an hour halfway between mid- 
night and dawn he emerged from the place and headed for 
the little hotel. His spirits still soared, but his brain was 
somewhat foggy, his gait a trifle uneven. 

It occurred to him that he had best repurchase his horse 
and outfit, so he turned back toward the barn. It eluded 
him. He decided that it mattered but little and retraced 
his steps toward the hotel, but he seemed to have mislaid 
that building too. When the moon rose white and clear 
over the desert he was leaning comfortably against a sur- 
face which he now recognized as the closed front door of the 
blacksmith shop. Close at hand stood a tub that had been 
fashioned from the half of a fifty-gallon whisky barrel. 
It was two-thirds full of water, being the receptacle into 
which the blacksmith tossed hot iron when he would cool 
it suddenly. 

Conway felt that a cold bath was in order and a few 
moments thereafter he had disrobed and was standing in 
the refreshingly cool contents of the tub. 

A head peered cautiously from the shady side of the 
building and a pair of black eyes surveyed the heap of 
garments a foot from the tub. Conway, observing this oc- 
currence, recalled that during his wanderings prior to the 
appearance of the moon he had been followed at a discreet 
distance by two Mexicans who had faded upon the several 
occasions when he had retraced his steps to accost them. 
He leaned over, extracted his gun from its holster and 
waited for the head to reappear. It did not show up, so 
presently he emitted a shrill yelp, ‘““Cowboys in town! 
Get under bed!” 

Periodically he uttered his war cry and fired in the air. 
Presently he was conscious of a great thirst. He opened 
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The Painted Stallion Stood and Looked Back Across the 

Lower Country Which He Had Just Traversed, a Wild 

and Beautiful Picture With His Flowing White Mane 
and Tail Streaming in the Air 


his eyes, and the sunlight, filtering through a barred 
aperture high in a wall, arrested his gaze. 

“So,” said Conway, sitting upon the edge of his cot, 
“‘T’ve gone and got myself immersed in the cdrcel. I won- 
der for what.” 

A door clanged and the marshal entered. 

“T thought you’d maybe be wanting a bite of breakfast,” 
he said. “It’s coming on toward mid-afternoon.” 

“Just what statute did I violate to get myself incar- 
cerated thisaway?’”’ Conway inquired. 

“Nary a statute, and your door ain’t locked,” the mar- 
shal explained. ‘‘ Your war song and target practice might 
have annoyed some light sleeper, so I plucked you from 
your swimmin’ hole and put you in bed.” : 

Conway’s glance became suddenly riveted upon several 
gold coins that reposed on the floor. Every pocket of his 
overalls bulged with fat rolls of currency. 

“Flow much did I win?”’ he asked. 

“Barrels of it,” the marshal estimated conservatively. 

“You count it,’ Conway instructed. ‘Put it in two 
piles. Half goes to you for lookin’ after me.” 

“T can’t count that high, havin’ left college before I got 
into higher mathematics,’ the marshal declined. “‘And 
besides I couldn’t take any. With a thirst like yourn, 
you'll need every cent of it.” 

“I’m heading east,’’ Conway said reflectively. 
I’ve sold my horse, I’ll invest in a railroad ticket.”’ 

Perhaps a week later a young man, attired in a neat 
gray suit and with a jaunty crush hat of the same shade 
tipped rakishly over one eye, sat on a park bench in 
Denver. His head throbbed and his spirits were decidedly 
low. 

“This here life is wearing on me,” he declared. “What 
I need is to go to a horse country.” 


«Since 
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Some days thereafter, Charlie Thorne, having been out 
to a railroad point, came driving back into the little inland 
town of Solaro in a buckboard, bringing with him a passen- 
ger. The newcomer, neatly garbed in gray, dismounted 
and extracted a new telescope satchel from the buckboard. 

Soda Henry, the blacksmith, witnessed this arrival. He 
commented upon it to Clip Arnold, proprietor of the Solaro 
Livery and Boarding Barns, expressing the conviction that 
the jauntily clad stranger was perhaps a new dealer for one 
of Thad Thompson’s games. Arnold gave it as his opinion 
that the man was a salesman representing one of the out- 
side firms with which Thad Thompson held traffic. Such 
salesmen were no particular novelty in Solaro. 

Later in the evening, as was their custom, these two 
cronies forgathered in the barroom of the Thompson 
House with several other nightly patrons. Others drifted 
in and the place filled up. The stranger sat at a poker 
table, toying at a game of solitaire, seem- 
ingly wrapped in pensive thought. 

Sol Carson, owner of the T Bar Z, dropped 
in with his foreman and half a dozen riders. 
Carson, owning various tracts of deeded 
land, controlled the whole east- 
ern half of the Solaro country. 

One rider, evidently a new 
hand at the T Bar Z, held forth 
upon a grievance, the recitation 
eliciting a hilarious response 
from the rest of the group. 


“That old whiskered lizard stood there a-surveying of 
me like I was maybe a strange brand of insect,”’ said the 
aggrieved one. “‘Then says he, ‘You got any special busi- 
ness at the Powers wikiup?’ Says I to him, polite and 
respectful, ‘None whatsoever. I just met Miss Powers on 
the range and drifted on in for a little friendly chat with — 
you.’ ‘And now that we’ve had our chat, you can drift H 
right on back,’ he says.” 

The injured one gazed upon his reflected image in the 
mirror behind the Thompson House bar. 4 

“What is there about my face that would irritate a man 
to that point?” he queried. “I ask you now.” 

Bob Pierce, the grizzled foreman of the T Bar Z, mada 
sympathetic reply: 4 

“There ain’t nothing about your face to inspire any-_ 
thing but genuine amusement, buddy. It ain’t that. It’s 
only that Powers has announced broadcast that no nap- 
headed, bandy-legged forty-and-board cow prod needn’t 
get to smirking round Miss Millie. He allows he’s worked 
hard to amass comfortable means, has give her an outside 
schooling, and none but capitalists need apply. You’re 
just one out of a thousand. That’s his regular formula, — 
sonny, and he likely wouldn’t know you apart from 
Guinea baboon if you was to meet again tomorrow.” 

“Just the same,” said the most recent victim of Powers’ 
formula, “I’d ought to dally them brindle whiskers round | 
my saddle horn and bounce off acrost the landscape till 
he learns some manners. I would, too, if he wasn’t an old- 
like party.” 

“Don’t let his age and general decrepitude deter you, 
said Carson. “It’s them musk-ox draperies. that lends 
him a patriarchal aspect. He’s somewhere round forty, 
and maybe a mite less vigorous and rugged than a fo 
year-old range bull. But if you set any store by your 
saddle, why just don’t do it. Powers would bite the ho 7 
offn it.” bY 

Powers, his holdings equal to Carson’s, largely con= 
trolled the western half of the Solaro region; and his brand, 
the Box 8, was on upwards of ten thousand head of cows. 
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“Half of my best hands used to ride for the Box 8,” 
Carson stated. ‘‘Chalk Ridell, here, was top hand there 
till he took to washing his hands and ears too careful. 
Powers read this as a sign Chalk was making up to Millie 
and he paid him off. Cal Mason started shaving every 
week regular and the third Saturday after this habit 
clutched him turned out to be pay day for him too. No, 
you needn’t flatter yourself that your case is anyways 
unique.” 

The stranger at the table permitted himself a reminis- 
cent smile as this conversation recalled a picture to his 
mind. 

“So the owner of the Box 8 is still his same old pleasant, 
frank, outspoken self,’’ he mused. 

Charlie Thorne had entered in time to hear the termina- 
tion of this discussion. 

Chalk Ridell and Cal Mason, the two riders cited as 
having once aspired to win the favor of Miss Powers, 
somewhat uncomfortable under the allusions, sought to 
transfer their discomfiture to Thorne. 

“‘Charlie, here, is the only one with the inside track,” 
Ridell asserted. 

“And now since he’s got himself elected sheriff of Solaro 
County, he’s fixed to arrest anyone of us that shows up 
over thataway,’’ Mason supplemented. 

The stranger looked up and favored Thorne with a 
searching scrutiny. 

Thorne, however, did not seem inclined to assume a 
prideful air at being thus cited as a favorite. Knowing 
Millie Powers well, he deemed any such arrogance as dis- 
tinctly unwise. He greeted the men pleasantly, bought a 
round of drinks and departed. 

One of the men, observing the stranger’s isolation, in- 
vited him to join the group at the bar. He accepted the 
hospitality and returned it in kind. He was possessed of a 
genial grin and a casual style of speech; and Bob Pierce, 
the leathery foreman of the T Bar Z, was conscious of 
something hauntingly familiar about him. The stranger 
seemed to stir some vague chord of the past. 

As the evening progressed Soda Henry was stung by a 
mounting curiosity as to whether his estimate of the stran- 
ger’s occupation was correct. Presently he addressed him. 


“And what line of business do you follow, Mr. Conway?” 
he inquired. 

Conway hesitated for a space. Then he said, “I had 
been figuring to take a whirl at the horse business maybe. 
But I guess not—the way things are.” 

The blacksmith revised his first impression. He had 
heard of Easterners setting up in the business of raising 
horses on the range, the ventures proving uniformly un- 
profitable, as every sizable outfit raised its own saddle 
stock. 

Sol Carson, mellowed by frequent trips to the bar, was 
suddenly stricken with a brilliant inspiration. 

“Son,” said he, ‘‘I’ll sell you a start in the horse business 
so cheap it’ll appear like charity. Fact is there’s such a 
surplus of horses on my range that of late we ain’t even 
troubled to catch ’em up and run our brand on ’em. I'll 
sell you them unbranded ponies downright reasonable.” 

There was a sudden tense hush. Then men resumed con- 
versation in casual vein; nevertheless, there was an air of 
expectancy. Surely the newcomer would not fall for this. 
Still, there was that Mogollén affair. The tale had become 
a classic, told and retold in every bunk house throughout 
the whole Southwest. 

Range usage decreed that a maverick or slick, a cow 
brute or horse that had turned yearling or had left its 
mother’s side without having been branded, was the 
property of the first man who put his rope on the creature 
and ran his brand on it. It seemed impossible that any 
man should prove so unacquainted with range usage as to 
remain in ignorance of this custom. Yet a penniless 
Mogollen rider had discovered a stranger in whose mind 
horses were just horses, and to this pilgrim the rider had 
sold his right and title to all the wild horses of the Mogollen 
country; and the whole Southwest had rocked with 
Homeric mirth. 

Conway studied the matter reflectively; and while he 
studied, Bob Pierce was increasingly conscious of that 
haunting sense of familiarity. 

“Well, that’s real friendly of you,’’ Conway hesitated. 
“T’d figured to look round a little.” 

And suddenly Bob Pierce turned away to laugh silently 
to himself. The curtain of the years had rolled back and he 
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saw again a group of men round a fire in a night camp on 
the desert. A youth with a genial grin and a casual style of 
speech was making his adieus to comrades of a week. 

“Don’t you-all go shooting up my white-blanket colt,” 
he had said in parting. “I paid for him by not collecting 
bounty on his ears.’’ And then, an hour later, a sheriff’s 
posse had come riding up to the camp—but the youth had 
gone. 

“Tf it’s a matter of price,’”’ Carson was saying, ‘“‘you 
needn’t look no further. I’ll be frank with you. They’re 
wilder’n antelope, the main run of ’em, and you’ll maybe 
have considerable trouble catching ’em. But there’s a sur- 
plus of unbranded ponies on my range. I’ll sell them to you 
at a rock-bottom figure if you’ll take ’em off.”’ 

“Well,’”? Conway hesitated, ‘‘maybe we could strike a 
deal. How many have you got on hand and what’s the 
least you’d take?”’ 

“Tt’s only the unbranded stuff I’d sell; we need those 
that we’ve bothered to catch up and brand. There’s maybe 
a thousand-odd head of slicks that’s surplus over and above 
our needs. I’]l sell the lot for two bits a head. It’s only be- 
cause I’ve got a surplus. Where else can you buy a horse- 
flesh for a quarter of a dollar?” 

“Nowhere that I know of,’’ Conway confessed. “‘That’s 
sure cheap. It certainly is that. Of course, I know it’s only 
because you’ ve got a surplus.” 

“‘That’s the one and only reason. You catch on quick,” 
Carson complimented. 

Conway produced a vast roll of currency. The outside 
was graced by a bill of one-hundred-dollar denomination. 

“Tl give you twenty cents a head,” he offered with an 
air of crafty bargaining. 

“Done!” said Carson. 

Conway still seemed to turn the matter over in his mind. 

“I reckon we can make a deal,” he said reflectively. 
“But you say they’re middling wild and shy, sort of, and it 
might take me a spell to catch them all. This transaction 
would include a reasonable length of time—say, one year— 
to get them off, and use of your range meanwhile for any 
feasible means of collecting them, I take it.’’ 

““Whatever you say,’’ Carson conceded magnanimously. 

(Continued on Page 94) 


“Morning, Ma’am,"’ He Saluted, Removing His Hat. 


“Could You Stake Me to a Bite of Breakfast?”’ 
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Exit the Grain Marketing Company 


HE collapse of the Grain Marketing Company at the 

close of the first year of operations is the occasion for 
regret that is apparently deep or slight according as one 
views the importance of this particular trial of codperative 
marketing, or experiment in it. The establishment of the 
Grain Marketing Company under the auspices of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 1924 represented a 
most ambitious undertaking in codperative marketing of 
agricultural products. 

The year’s history of the organization was not the 
record of operative failure. Some 200,000,000 bushels of 
grain were handled at a profit; and the running of the con- 
cern, judged by income and technical results, was efficient. 
The Grain Marketing Company failed as an agricultural 
coéperative marketing association because it could not 
become an agricultural codperative association. Viewed 
from the standpoint of the history of agricultural codpera- 
tive associations, this experiment could not be reasonably 
or logically regarded as a crucial test of agricultural coéper- 
ation. It was merely a big test, prominent in the public 
eye for reasons quite as much political as agricultural. 

The Grain Marketing Company was organized with a 
projected capitalization of $1,000,000 common stock, 
$25,000,000 Class A preferred stock, and 500,000 shares of 
Class B stock. The Class B stock was held by the grain 
firms whose properties had been purchased, and was to be 
retired with proceeds secured from the sale of Class A stock 
to farmers. The common stock was also to be held by farm- 
The company was organized in Chicago under the 
Illinois Coéperative Marketing Law and the national 
Capper-Volstead Act. The company contracted to pur- 
chase the terminal elevator properties of four large 
concerns—three in Chicago and one in Kansas City—with 
a capacity of practically 50,000,000 bushels. The man- 
agers, who were substantially the vendors of the elevator 
properties, were men of established reputation in the grain 
trade; bt, by and large, farmers did not regard them as 
having been friendly to the movement of codperative 
marketing of agricultural products. The concern had bor- 
rowed from the vendors $4,000,000, working capital, which 
was due to be repaid on July twenty-eighth. In order to 
make this payment it was necessary to sell stock to farmers. 
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Practically none of the Class A stock was disposed of; and 
according to press reports, only some 66,000 shares of 
common stock were sold at $1.00 ashare. The returns from 
the sale of stock were not only insufficient to pay back the 
working capital borrowed from the vendors of the elevator 
properties; they were insufficient to enable the concern to 
qualify under state and national laws as a codperative 
agricultural association. Such an association has to be 
farmer owned and must handle at least as much business 
for members as for outsiders—whereas in fact the Grain 
Marketing Company had very few farmer members and 
the largest bulk of its business was done for outsiders. 
Strictly considered, therefore, the failure of the organiza- 
tion was due to the refusal of wheat growers to purchase 
stock in the company. The venture, in short, lacked the 
support of the very farmers whom it was designed to bene- 
fit. On the twenty-eighth of July the options to purchase 
the terminal properties lapsed, and these were returned to 
their original owners, who have resumed business as before. 

From the beginning the Grain Marketing Company was 
the bone of contention between rival groups of agrarian 
politicians, including in this term both the politicians that 
represent the farmers and the politicians that pretend to 
represent the farmers. It was charged that the company 
had been launched largely for the purpose of diverting the 
direction of agrarian political unrest. From the start it had 
quite as much farmer opposition as farmer support. As 
the undertaking developed, it became clear that the main 
show was surpassed by the side shows. 

The crop year 1924-25 was a year of relatively high 
wheat prices, especially in contrast with the prices of the 
previous postwar years. Any marketing scheme ought to 
succeed in a year of rising prices. On the other hand, it is 
precisely in a year of rising prices that farmer support be- 
comes indifferent. When the farmer is in trouble he tends 
to bé a codperator; when he is prosperous he tends to be 
an individualist. The problem of agricultural codperation 
includes keeping the farmer interested in codperation when 
he is prosperous. 

Those who disbelieve in the theory and practice of co- 
operative marketing of agricultural products will find 


little to encourage them in the dissolution of the Grain ~ 
Marketing Company. Those who believe in this movement 


will find little to discourage them in the history of the 
Grain Marketing Company. On both sides it is recognized 
that there was too much politics in the promotion of the 
Grain Marketing Company and in the opposition to it. 
The next major test of the codperative marketing of wheat 
must be made along non-political lines if the test is to mean 
anything to the wheat growers who are seeking it and to 
the public that is watching it. 


The Ultimate Payers 


OR weeks, and perhaps for months, to come the air will 

be full of proposals for the funding of the obligations to 
the United States Government contracted by European 
allies during the war and shortly after the Armistice. If the 
agreements which Congress will finally be asked to ratify 
are to be founded upon equity tempered by sane liberality 
rather than upon quixotism aggravated by ignorance and 
sticky sentimentality, there are certain underlying con- 
siderations which must be clearly realized. They must not 
only be realized but they must be steadily borne in mind 
through all the successive gusts of special pleading, expert 
testimony by members of interested governments, and 
bewildering technicalities which will blow about us in such 
a manner that we may easily become so preoccupied with 
details as to ignore essentials. 

We must continually remind ourselves that though 
these billions are technically owed to the United States 
Government they are actually owed to the millions of 
voters and taxpayers and Liberty Bond holders for whom 
the Government acts as fiscal agent. There is really no 
such thing as the cancellation or remission of these obliga- 
tions. They must and will be met. The fundamental ques- 
tion is: What proportion of this indebtedness is to be paid 
by France, Italy, and other Continental debtors, and 
what remaining proportion must be shouldered by the 
people of Maine, Texas, Oregon, and the forty-five other 
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commonwealths which lie between them? The greater por- 
tion of the taxes which enable our Government to carry on 
are paid by the inhabitants of the New England States, 
the Middle Atlantic States, and Ohio and Illinois. Whether 
the funding agreements finally arrived at are grossly and 
unjustifiably unfair to us or whether the concessions we 
make are within the bounds of well-considered generosity, 
whatever advantage accrues to our debtors as the result 
will be largely charged to the account of the taxpayers of 
the states and sections named. They and their children 
and grandchildren will have to earn and pay in taxes, 
direct or indirect, the bulk of the difference between the 
book account and the total deferred payment accepted by 
international agreements as settlement in full. 

Let us be liberal, by all means—but let us bear in mind 
who will have to pay the price of our liberality. 


Brides’ Houses 


a 


OME years ago the real-estate operators who specialize 
S in building houses to sell hit upon the happy thought 
of incorporating into their new structures certain minor 
features which would not greatly increase costs and yet 
which were nicely calculated, by reason of convenience or 
novelty, to make a strong appeal to feminine house hunters. 
The new policy was nothing less than a stroke of genius, 
and not only well-built houses but many jerry-built 
cottages found eager purchasers mainly because of some 
novel convenience. 

Ever since the wholesale builders discovered the power 
of these little talking points to speed up the sale of dwelling 
houses there has been the keenest rivalry among them to 
think of new and alluring contraptions to capture the 
imagination of womankind without adding materially to 
the cost of the job. On the whole, the movement has been ~ 
a good one. Both in charm and in convenience domestic 
architecture has been well served. Good taste in building, 
originality touched with poetry and common sense, never 
finds more ecstatic appreciation than that of the buyer of 
the moderate-priced dwelling. Many an American suburb — 
bears eloquent and convincing testimony to the ingenuity, | 
fertility and orderly imagination of our architects and 
builders; and in countless regions the observer is arrested 
by the fact that the smaller new houses are those which 
excel in personality and in the power to please. 

Unfortunately, there is an inclination on the part of 
some builders to make all this cleverness serve a 
ends. There is nothing to be said against built-in talking 
points when they enhance the comfort, charm or conven- 
ience of an honestly constructed house. When they are 
utilized to distract the attention of the prospective buyer 
from slovenly workmanship, inferior material and seamped 
construction there is a great deal to be said against them. 
It is a sad sight to see a pretty and effervescent young 
bride wheedling her domestic partner into buying a jerry- 
built villa they will be ten years paying for, simply because 
there is a disappearing ironing board in the kitchen or a 
bird house of many mansions, painted all the colors of 
Joseph’s coat, perched on a towering standard in the back 
yard. A tactful ironing board is no doubt a welcome ad- 
junct to any home and every normal person likes a bird 
house; but, to be thoroughly enjoyed, they should go with 
a dry cellar, a tight roof, sound building material and solid 
construction. Many a bride who is long on romance bu 
short on practical experience overlooks these facts. 

With houses, as with everything else, essentials and 
permanent values should be the prime factors in makin 
the decision whether to buy or not to buy; and yet in 
vast number of cases the bird house, 'the breakfast nook o 
the laundry chute casts the deciding vote. A young cou- 
ple’s first dwelling house is usually the most important 
purchase they ever make, and it is also the one in which 
they are most likely to go wrong if they do not have the 
benefit of disinterested and expert advice. There are few 
neighborhoods in which bewildered young house hunters 
cannot find a retired mechanic or builder who, for a modest 
fee, would be glad to examine any property they are 
tempted to buy and give an honest opinion as to its 
merits or demerits. If such counsel were more frequently 
sought there would be fewer unhappy house owners. 
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ROM the feudal ages down to the great Rev- 

olution, the story of taxation in France is a 

record of oppression and tyranny. Every 
sound principle of taxation was violated in the na- 
ture of the taxes themselves, and often every refinement 
of cruelty was exercised in their collection. Instead of the 
taxes being paid by those best able to make returns to the 
government, the wealthy and the powerful were, as arule, 
exempt, while the poverty-stricken paid nearly all the reve- 
nues. The great bulk of the property was held by the 
nobility and the clergy, but they were, by virtue of their 
position, exempt. The few others who possessed wealth 
usually managed to buy at least partial exemption, and 
although they were somewhat affected by indirect taxa- 
tion, it bore lightly upon all of the privileged classes. 

The method of collecting the taxes was, if possible, worse 
than the selection of those upon whom the taxes were im- 
posed. The right to collect the taxes was sold to the parties 
known as Farmers General, and the taxes were thus lit- 
erally farmed out to them with the intent that they should 

make out of them whatever they could. In dealing with 
those unable to protect themselves, these persons were a 
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law unto themselves as to the amount of taxes. They 
stopped at no act of oppression in their assessment, and 
were merciless in collecting them. They took the oxen from 
the plow so that the wretched peasant was compelled to 
harness himself and his family to it. They took the grain 
from his bins and the food from his hut, until the starving 
toiler was literally compelled to eat grass and roots. Those 
who resisted were tortured or executed, and sometimes suf- 
fered both penalties. It mattered not how poor the citizen 
was; if he had anything at all it was subject to levy. Often 
all his property was taken and he was then punished be- 
cause he could not pay more. Naturally the peasant was 
driven to desperation and from time to time the masses re- 
volted. Riots were frequent and even rebellions broke out. 
During the short time which they lasted, a bloody revenge 
was often taken upon the oppressors, but all these upris- 
ings were put down and usually ended in a general massa- 
cre of those who had rebelled. 


ALL READY FOR THE HOP OFF 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


There were, of course, at times, some monarchs 
who had the welfare of their people at heart, but 
they were few. The height of the old régime was 
seen in the reign of Louis XIV, the Grand Monarch, 
as his courtiers called him. This king maintained a great 
court which every noble was expected to attend, at which 
the ceremonies were carried on with unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. He carried on war with nearly all of Europe in an 
effort to extend his dominions. He built the splendid 
Palace of Versailles for the pleasure of his mistresses, and 
in the meantime his people, by the thousands, died of cold 
and want when their last resources had been exhausted by 
taxation. The revenues of the kingdom were squandered in 
reckless extravagance of all kinds, until poverty, disease 
and starvation prevailed at the close of his reign. 

The reign of Louis XV made no change in the situation. 
Louis XVI, a stupid but possibly well-meaning man, seri- 
ously attempted by the selection of wise ministers to 
remedy these evils, but he was overborne by the privileged 
classes and lost control of affairs completely. 

In the meantime the treasury had become utterly bank- 
rupt and the government was carried only by loans. The 
oppressive taxation had the inevitable result of not only 
drying up the revenues but of ruining business in every 
way. A large portion of the land was left uncultivated. 
The people had largely lost their purchasing power. The 
country was filled with 
beggars who should have 
been workers but did not 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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Messire Francois 
Villon Chideth His 
Lady of Her 
Unseemly Attire 


| VELL me, Perilla, why do you, 
When summer suns are blaz- 
ing hot, 
Like some wild beast from out the 
200, 
Go pranked in furs? Why do 
you not 
Regard the mercury somewhat 
And don a dress of thin dentelle? 
You'd move in comfort more, I 
wot! 
Faut-il souffrir pour étre belle? 


And why, when blust’ring Boreas ide 
af 


blows seiah td is 
And snow and hail bedull the ae ON Re 
skies, CAS ‘ rs 
Do you appear in chiffon hose, / 


And much décolletée likewise ? 
When you go out for exercise, 
Why high-heeled pumps, Chere 
Demoiselle? wt 
With common sense, no com- ° 
promise ? 
Faut-il souffrir pour étre belle? 


Why do you sport achapeau-cloche 
That blinds like blinkers on a 
mare? 
Why leave the hideous galosh 
Unlatched in tempests? Why forswear 
The mackintosh that I should wear? 
Why coughs invite and colds compel 
In unsubstantial teddy-bear ? 
Faut-il souffrir pour étre belle? 


ENVOI 
Prince, of our garments be not fain 
To know so much! It is not well! 
And yet, the answer’s fair and plain— 
“Tl faut souffrir pour étre belle!”’ 
f grin —John Alan Haughton. 


How to Know the Seasons 


HAT with the girls wearing the same kind of clothing 

all year round and everybody living in California, it 

is becoming more and more difficult to tell one season of 

the year from another. And that is a serious matter, be- 

cause if it gets so we can’t tell the seasons apart we may be 

going around wearing straw hats in December, as the butch- 

ers do, which would be too ridiculous, wouldn’t it? Yes. 

The following Meteorological Guide, or Guide to the 

Seasons, has been designed to meet this difficulty. Let’s 
hope it does. 


How TO TELL IT’S SPRING 


How on earth do you expect me to get this house clean 
with you always in the way? Hey, pop, kin I have 


How Not to Boil a Cup of Coffee 


ten cents for marbles, hey, pop? . Poems beginning 
“Spring is coming”’ and ending “‘Sprigg is cubbigg!” . . . 
Good morning, madam, would you care to give our 
vacuum cleaner which we are just introducing a free thirty- 
day trial? Hoozis Wins in Final of Indoor Tennis 
Champs. Pa-a-a-ay kesh clo’! é Among 
those arriving yesterday at White Sulphur Springs 
were Pirate Rookie Shows Big League Form at 
Training Camp. Oh, well, this shoe ought to go 
anyway another couple hundred miles till we can afford 
a new one. 


How To TELL IT’S SUMMER 


Ah-h-h ya were so out! Wazzeny, mister? Out! Out! 
Out! . . . We haven’t decided yet whether to go by the 
Mohawk Trail or the straight way through Springfield and 


Worcester. Among those sailing yesterday on the 
Leviathan were Robins Win Third Straight From 
Phillies. Stop Here for Skinny’s Hot Franks. .. . 


Hey, pop, kin I have ten cents fer a soda, hey, pop? .. . 
Buy Now And Be Independent; Large Lots, Easy 
Terms. . . . Thenights are always cool out our way... . 
Hey, Mary, where’s that fly book? 


How To TELL IT’S AUTUMN 


This one is Mame and Joe sitting on the fence. 
Well, mommer, how about the movies tonight? 


Say, Eddie, richen up that carburetor a little. . . . This 


How Dick the Dip (Ex-Taxi Driver) Was Captured 


ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
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weather certainly does put pep 
in you! Among those 
arriving yesterday on the Ber- 
engaria were Hey, pop, — 
kin I have ten cents for a new 
roller skate wheel, hey, 
pop? . . Giants Take 
Fourth World Series Game. . . . 
K. O. Smackem Meets Young 
Biffo in Title Bout Tonight at 
New Croquet A. C. Got | 
your coal in yet? . . . No ice 
in mine, thanks. | 


How To TELL IT’S WINTER 


Among those arriving at the 
Royal Poinsettia, Palm Beach, 
yesterday were —— Yanks 
Give $1,000,000,000 and Three © 
Infielders For Pitcher Out- 
dropp. Hey, pop, kin I 
have ten cents for a hot choc, 
hey,pop? . . . After the Play 
a Dine and Dance at the Club 
"5 Epizootic. . . . This is Station 

COBI, Fort Wayne. . . . Well, 

I liked him better as Ham- 

let. Make it a dollar 

and keep out the pikers. . . . 

Bey oterwooe Minute steak with onions and 
French fried; coffee with. . . . 

Pop. Cone. Sunday Eve.; Tu. 

Thais; Wed. Aida. Dear Son: Inclosed “4 


find check. —Baron Ireland. 


A Nursery Rime in Movie Time 


MOTHER HUBBARD, the Simple Story of a Man, a 
Woman and a Dog, and the Cupboard That Was Bare 


THE CAST 


MoTHER HuBBARD— Viola Violet, a woman of the ten- 
ements, with a heart as big and warm as the Tropic of 
Cancer, out of whose wrecked life there remains but one 
fragment, her wartime pal and savior in the gray days of 
the mighty world strife, when she mothered the war-torn 
flowers of American manhood 

LoyaLty—Bigheart, a police dog with a glorious pasta 
and lean-looking future, who carried messages between 
the Allied outposts and the Y. M. C. A. hut fifty miles 
behind the lines, where his mistress was serving her coun- 
try and civilization, driving an ambulance through the hell 
of human passion let loose in a vast cataclysm of hate. 
Loyalty devotes his days to search of the vast a. 


olis for 
Lieut. FrisK—Concertino Allesandro, scion of an old 
American family, who has millions and amnesia resultin 
from shell shock suffered while following the same flag 
under which his glorious ancestors bled in all the wars fro 
which Old Glory emerged victorious. ‘ 
(Continued on Page 56) 


“Oh, Pal Come Quick! The Goat's Eatin’ the Flivver!”’ 
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Meat. Fish. Beans. These are the 
three great foods which are served as 
the main dish on the American dining 
table. Do you take full advantage of 
beans as the main dish? Campbell’s 
Beans are wonderfully appetizing and 
tempting—your whole family will like 
them. They come to you already 
cooked—they save kitchen work. And 
Campbell’s Beans are amazingly 
economical, considering their Quality 
and substantial Food Value! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


Bota Bathod Sh I. 


sae 


pet y 


Wm TOMATO 


Peay *. 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY af 
CAMDEN.N.J..UL S.A. 
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“You Know,” He Went On, “‘I am Not Supposed to be of Sound Mind, 


VIII 
URING the spring and summer of 1914 I put 
D seventy acres of the valley under cultivation, 
added eight rooms to the old cabin and wrote a 
serial. The inspiration of love or of any consuming 
ambition greatly augments the powers of even an ordi- 
nary person to achieve. This is the reason why men in love 
frequently accomplish so much for a time, then fall back 
into their former state of indolence. The illusion of love 
has failed. It is by nature a brief enchantment. This is 
the reason why the man fired by ambition frequently 
accomplishes prodigious tasks far beyond his normal 
capacity to achieve. 

I was inspired at this time with the hope of winning a 
happy ending to what had been a harsh sentence in living. 
I was creating a very small world to fit me behind the world 
at large; and this period, I should say, was about the 
morning and evening of the third day at the business. Things 
were beginning to turn green. I could see my little herbs 
of the field glistening in the early morning dew, and my 
sun was shining. 

I remember a certain notion I had then, which has re- 
mained a part of my personal definition of the Lord—that 
besides being almighty and obviously beneficent He must 
be a happy God every time He created another world, 
divided the light from the darkness in that place and set 
up all the miracles of life there. 

This notion was not so blasphemous as it sounds written 
out in words. One cannot copy His omniscience or His 
almightiness, but it does not seem to me nearly so profane 
to give oneself a few airs about having imitated Him in a 
small way that turns out green and triumphant like a field 
of corn, as it does to dig down and snoop the heavens with 
the idea of proving there is no God at all. 

I had only to take a whiff around the farm in those days, 
have an altercation with the carpenters about another 
window needed to keep the cabin from looking too much 
like a fortress, then retire to my study upon the farther rim 
of the forest and copy the green leaves of my thoughts for 
the next chapter of the serial. 
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ILLUSTRATED HENRY RALEIGH 


On the first day of August in that year the Great War 
began in Europe. The editor of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post sent his first batch of war correspondents across the 
following week. I was to have been one of them, but I had 
promised another serial for another magazine which was 
still to be written. The editor would neither release me 
from the contract nor risk me in the war zone until this 
copy was delivered. 

Isuppose it would require one of those latest expositors of 
the mysteries human beings are, an alienist, to explain why. 
disappointment over being detained brought on the first 
attack of hay fever I ever had. There is more psychology 
than pathology in our diseases. 

But I was determined to go to France in 1914. I had 
been living at such a high tension nervously for some time 
that nothing short of a bloody war could have quieted me 
and reduced me to a normal condition. The motive here 
confessed was overlaid with the usual noble emotions; but 
this is a truthful record of my mind, which is sufficiently 
nearly related to human minds in general for me to risk 
the assertion that a great many other people did valiant 
service in France who were attracted there by a similar 
motive. 

We seek in excitement reactions from what we are. The 
use made of us under these circumstances proves the 
shrewd economies of Providence by employing our lower 
instincts to trap us into the performance of the greatest, 
most unselfish services, else very few men would volunteer 
for military service, and very few women would have 
volunteered for canteen service in France. 

I hurried off somewhere, wrote that serial, returned to 
New York and sailed for Liverpool all within thirty days. 

I have written briefly of my impressions during this har- 
rowing period in My Book and Heart. What we know now 


October 3, 1925 


So They Give Me Little Tasks Like This to Keep Me Occupied”’ 


is that the most victorious battles and the most disas 

trous defeats never settle the issues involved. The Grea: 

War has increased our debts, doubled our problems 

and added incredibly to the moral confusion of our 

times. Still, if there should be a call to arms in this 
country tomorrow, I doubt if I could bear the mortal 
ignominy of being a pacifist. 

There is no sense in war. It is the way we are made tha’ 
brings on the red fury of arms. Neither the ambition o/ 
politicians nor the greed of financiers could draw a natio 
into war if the people were not so easily moved by an inv 
tation to shed blood. It seems invariably to produce 
state of terrific exaltation, similar to a religious revival. 
doubt if this is due so much to the survival of brutal in 
stincts in men as to some provision of Providence agains’ 
the ultimate emergencies of mankind. When law, civiliza 
tion and the artificial restraints of society fail him, he wil 
still have his fists and a faculty for believing in God. Thes¢ 
two capacities alone should reproduce men of better quality 
than the shrinking creeds of pacifism. Whatever we be 
lieve theoretically about peace, we should always be ready 
by nature to fight. 

But another set of youths must grow into the pugilisti} 
period now before we could actually stage another Worl 
War. My observation has been, that the soldiers why 
fought in the recent one are more or less shell-shocked. 
have employed more soldiers here than any other class 
men since the war, because they are more intelligent an 
better trained; and no matter how brave the record is the 
have left behind them in the St.-Mihiel drive or the A 
gonne Forest, they are more concerned than other men 
avoid personal difficulties, One must think it out to unde 
stand them; their reputation for courage has been esta 
lished beyond any shadow of a doubt so long as history las 
There is no reason why a battle-scarred man should pro 
his courage, which is probably the chief reason why m 
fight. They are the only admirable pacifists in the worl 
and if it comes to the test, they will have more to do wi 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
keeping this nation out of war than a World Court or any 
other talking method we can devise, however wise or 
diplomatic. 

War, however victoriously ended, is not a profitable sub- 
ject to discuss in the retrospect. It dies down in the emo- 
tions of men and passes into history. After that, the next 
generation reads history and discovers what burdens and 
strange defeats were entailed upon their future by these 
victories. But I am setting down one incident in connec- 
tion with my experiences in France by way of proving 
a theory I have—that merely by living we fulfill more 
prophecies than the seers of the Old Testament ever 
dreamed of. We are becoming terrible predicators of the 
future. 

_ It was in October of 1914. A clear starlit night. A 
battle was on. News from the front ran through Paris in 
whispers all day. Now darkness and silence. No one could 
sleep. I came down from my room in the old St. James 
Hotel and stood in the street, reaching a long look through 
this tomb of terrors that had been the gayest city in 
Europe three months ago. Not a soul in sight, not the 
sound of a voice or the rumble of a wheel, peopled now only 
with the shadows of great shapes. Yet in this fearful 
stilmess these very palaces and spires seemed to listen, to 
de waiting for something about to happen. 

_ Then from the high distances came a rhythmic sound, 
vhunder throttled down, stars purring, a pulse beating 
aster in the heavens. Now the ominous roar of motors. 
Swift as swallows in flight, I saw them rise above the hori- 
son and flash by like great silver birds through the search- 
ights above the city—German aeroplanes coming to drop 
yombs on Paris! Red blasts, earth-rocking detonations! 
Chis tomb of terrors gave up its dead, a frightful popula- 
ion of men and women rushed half clad and disheveled 
rom their hiding places into the open street. They 
hrieked, babbled, waved their arms, milled and circled, 
renzied with fear and hate. 

I stood aside like a mere leaf of life not yet caught in this 
vhirlwind of dreadful passions. The scene was no longer 
inked in my mind with war, but with something else far 
ack in memory, associated with quietness and peace. 
“hen it came back to me, that night so many years ago, the 
vorld not yet in sight, the quiet heavens, father thrusting 
is arm out in a gesture like a scythe aimed at all the spaces 
verhead; the child I was then, bare feet resting staunchly 
pon the toes of his boots, clinging to him, face upturned 


to him, feeling like any other young bird about to be borne 
aloft upon magnificently gesticulating wings. 

Through all this uproar of a panic-stricken people, in a 
strange city on the other side of the world, forty years later, 
I heard again the very tones of father’s voice: “You will 
live to see airships up there flying like a flock of birds.” 
Then mother’s sharper tones breaking in upon this rum- 
bling prophecy: ‘Come in and go to bed,”’ calling me away 
from the temptation of so great an imagination, anxious 
lest I should be birthmarked mentally with that mad pas- 
sion to fly which had frequently cropped out in father’s 
family. 

Well, I had lived to see his prophecy fulfilled. But what 
a fulfillment! This happens frequently to the best efforts 
made by seers. The world twists the tail of their prophecy 
and makes it come true like a disaster. 

On the twenty-third day of December in this same year 
of 1914 I was at home again in the valley, sitting beside my 
own log fire, very quiet, but not serene. I was suffering 
from a curious pallor of the mind, not due entirely to the 
dreadful scenes I had passed through in the war zone. We 
were homeward bound from Liverpool when the boat 
struck a mine off the coast of Ireland. This catastrophe 
happened in the middle of the night, and I was still 
convalescing from the peculiarly sickening sensation of sud- 
denly standing on my head in the berth with no such acro- 
batie intentions. I could not forget the tremors which 
passed through that ship as if it had been a living body 
pierced to the heart, the awful heaviness with which it 
settled back into the sea, the moments like ages of dreadful 
silence that followed, then the roar and confusion on deck, 
the sibilant sounds of many voices hushed to whispers by 
fear, the rush of bare feet along the corridors inside as the 
passengers fled for the lifeboats, which were not needed 
after all. And I shall never entirely recover from the recol- 
lection of that jagged hole in the side of the boat, so frailly 
mended, nor from the sound of the water pouring in and 
the rhythmic strokes of the pumps upon which our lives 
depended. 

I am wondering if the critics who found My Book and 
Heart the record of a narrow and monotonous existence 
can claim one year filled with so many varied activities as 
the year 1914 was forme. And I am merely offering it asa 
sample of my years in general. 

The trouble is that I have been too much concerned in 
writing the scriptures of human hearts according to the 
light of my own heart. One cannot be such an interpreter 
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and figure at the same time as the sophisticated heroine of 
an adventurous and highly colored existence. Will no one 
appreciate the delicacy and courtesy I have shown in 
failing to reveal his sins by not recording mine? Then, in- 
deed, I should deserve the charge of having lived a par- 
ticularly narrow and uninteresting life. 

No one will bury me on top of a high mountain in honor 
of my brilliant transgressions or make a pilgrimage to lay 
wreaths upon my tomb later. Any respectable person 
could commit them and get away with it. I have a temper 
which perpetually glows like a coal of fire on my altar. The 
lies I tell as a rule are good little lies offered to comfort 
somebody, or to shield myself from the snooping eye of the 
uncharitable. I have no more conscience about that than 
softly closing the door of my chamber when ‘the devil 
passes by. 

I am an ungodly, intemperate and uncharitable woman 
when it comes to bearing with laziness and shiftlessness. I 
still believe an idle brain is the devil’s workshop. If I 
exposed some of the convictions I entertain along this line, 
they would forever bar me from polite society. I am so 
profoundly conscious of my own sex that I cannot endure 
the license of modern conversation on this subject. Not 
only that, but I cannot believe that the people who in- 
dulge in it have decent minds, no matter how high and 
noble they look at the time or what excellent diction they 
use. 

I believe firmly in the fig leaves of language and that 
God still walks in the garden in the cool of the evening, 
looking for that damned Adam of us all. I believe the 
mere minds we have lead to mischief. They are roguish and 
unscrupulous. I believe that we are in touch with some- 
thing else, spirit, which leads to righteousness, honor and 
things of good report. I am not pretending, however, to 
keep up this connection. 

Just let me make a good resolution, especially to the 
effect that I will exercise charity toward all and malice 
toward none, and I am sure to fly off the handle before 
that day is done to administer mortal justice merely, you 
may say, as a public service against a neighbor who has 
cheated, or beaten his horse unmercifully, or started a 
scandal, or gone a-fishing while his wife and children re- 
main at home to work in the fields—none of which is my 
business. Still, I will attend to it as if it was. ; 

I have long since made up my mind that there is more 
mortal relief in judging people and taking the consequences 

(Continued on Page 134) 


I Stood Aside Like a Mere Leaf of Life Not Yet Caught in This Whirlwind of Dreadful Passions 
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HE tradi- 
. tional tem- 
pest in the 


teapot does not 
belie its meaning 
compared with the 
real storm that has 
raged about the 
coffee percolator 
these past twelve 
months. The 
North American 
housewife, 
alarmed at the in- 
creasing cost of 
the favorite family 
breakfast bever- 
age, has cut down 
her purchases to 
such anextent that 
the whole coffee 
market has been 
affected. 

Though this 
measure is neither 
strike nor boycott, 
it is so wide in 
scope as to precipi- 
tate an interna-. 
tional drama of im- 
mense significance 
to Brazil, the 
greatest of all 
coffee-growing 
countries and the 
principal source of 
our supply. In 
other words, the 
coffee beans have 
been spilled, and 
governments, 
cabinets, states- 
men, importers 
and roasters, lit- 
eral and otherwise, 
to say nothing of the average man’s pocketbook, are in- 
volved in the controversy that has resulted. 

Just what the crisis in Brazilian coffee means to us, 
as well as to the republic of its origin, is appreciated when 
I say that last year our bill for the South American ar- 
ticle—we are by far the largest consumer, with France 
second—aggregated $157,998,788, the price of nearly 
1,000,000,000 pounds. Incidentally, this consignment, 
which practically duplicated the imports for the previous 
twelve months, cost exactly $35,912,747 more. This year 
the scale has been higher. The average annual con- 
sumption of coffee by each Yankee family is estimated 
at 40.7 pounds. Hence there is a reason for the protest 
that has expressed itself in diminished buying and com- 
plaint to the Brazilian Government. 


The Symbol of Hospitality 


HOUGH we could possibly manage in time to worry 

along without her coffee, Brazil would face great 
losses as a result of the abstinence of her best customer. 
What copper and nitrates are to Chile, and beef and 
wheat to Argentina, coffee is to the largest of South 
American countries. In 1924 it accounted for 75 per 
cent of all her exports. The revenues from it are the 
bulwark of the national income and the backbone of 
prosperity in the most powerful of the Brazilian states, 
Sfio Paulo. Here beats the heart of the coffee world. 

For years Brazil has intermittently protected her cof- 
fee industry through valorization schemes which have 
kept up prices and safeguarded the interests of the 
grower. They have ranged from huge purchases by the 
government to segregation of supplies in warehouses and 
limitation of entries into Santos, the port for Sao Paulo. 
Coffee in Brazil is a monopoly like sisal in Yucatan and 
rubber in the Malay States. 

In consequence an artificial price has been maintained 
and the small buyer who patronizes the grocery stores 
in the United States has paid for this safety-first procedure. 
What helps to make the situation possible in Brazil is the ab- 
sence of adequate crop statistics. The importeris often in the 
dark about the invisible coffee supply. So wide has become 
the outery against what many consider to be the abuse of 
valorization that farseeing Brazilians are warning their 
countrymen that what happened to their rubber through 
the competition of Eastern plantations, as I pointed out 
in the preceding article, may conceivably happen to coffee. 
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Rua Quinze de Novembro, the Coffee Street in Santos, 
Showing the Coffee Exchange and Coffee Brokers. 
Above—The Port of Santos 


Economically and historically, coffee is a subject of in- 
terest, not only because nearly everybody uses it but by 
reason of its diverting story. It is far more romantic in 
origin and development than tea or cocoa, the two other 
long-established temperance drinks. 

In many lands it is the basis of the social scheme and the 
sign and symbol of hospitality. Like the proverbial bread 
and salt, it binds the Oriental host and guest. Coffee links 
the tent of the desert sheik with the palace of the king. 


On occasion it has 
hurled the market 
place into confu- 
sion and been the 
making and the 
undoing of princes 
of trade. In by- 
gone times it was 
the forerunner of 
modern alcohol. 
Few people know 
that in Turkey and 
England the brown 
bean inspired the 
royalban. In Tur- 
key there was 
bootlegging and 
surreptitious 
drinking of coffee. 
Before we go 
intothe prosaican- 
alysis of the Bra- 
zilian situation 
and its relation to 
us, it may be well 
to get a hint of the 
romance of coffee, 
for it is packed 
with picturesque 
detail. Its use as 
a beverage was 
first known in 
Abyssinia in the 
fifteenth century. 
About 100 years 
later it spread to 
Arabia and_ be- 
came, and con- 
tinues to be, the 
national drink. 
Not until the six- 
teenth century 
was coffee intro- 
duced into Europe 
and establish- 
ments that came to be called coffeehouses opened their 
doors in Constantinople, Vienna and later London. 
About no drink, perhaps, is there such a variety of 
fascinating legend as coffee. The story is current in 
Arabia, for example, that a pious abbot afflicted with a 
household of indolent monks, observed that goats that 
ate the berry of a certain shrub became animated and 
cavorted on the green. He tried the berries himself and 
found that as a result he became exhilarated. Subse- 
quently he boiled a quantity, gave the liquid to his lethar- 
gic brethren and they remained awake all night. Coffee 
was made a regular feature of the monastic menu. . 


In the Days of Bootleg Coffee 


T WAS in Turkey that coffee first became a national 
issue. The Mohammedans found it a substitute fo: 

the wine forbidden by the Koran and became tipplers 
Usage reached the point where refusal to supply a wif 
with a specified quantity of coffee each day constitute 

a valid ground for divorce. Many coffeehouses spran 
up throughout the country and the male sex congr 
gated in them rather than in the mosques. The Turkis 
wives protested that their husbands spent too muc 
time imbibing coffee and they were backed up by thi 
religious element, who saw piety going by the boar 
The bloody Murad IV launched an edict against the us 

of coffee and for a time the drinkers had to get their sup 
plies secretly. This back-stairs consumption led even 
tually to a removal of the proscription. Curiousl 
enough, tobacco also came under the ban for a while i 
Turkey. As with coffee, the habit of smoking becam 
so strong that nothing could stop it. 
The coffeehouse remains the most distinctive perhap: 

of all Turkish institutions. You can get a more intimat 
picture of the life of the people by spending an hour it 
one of these quaint establishments than by traveling a 
whole day or even longer. It is the club of the populace 
Here they sip the thick black liquid, pull at the nargile— 
the water pipe—and have their fezzes pressed while they 
gossip. : | 
There is such a wealth of anecdote about coffee that it is 
difficult to know how or what to select. Most travelers are 
familiar with the Vienna coffeehouse, which is far mor 
alluring than similar institutions in Berlin and elsewhere 
in Germany. Their origin grew out of a unique incident 
(Continued on Page 40) } 
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To all present and | 
prospective Cadillac owners: 


Cadillac is great as an institution and as a 
product, not because of plants and equip- 
ment, not because of financial resources; 
but because to these is joined the kind of 
man-power which is peculiarly Cadillac. 


It is probably true that in buildings and 
equipment, in fine mechanical facilities 
and their orderly arrangement—in every 
physical aspect—Cadillac is not equaled 
anywhere in the world. 


But it requires nothing more than money 
to duplicate these things. 


Important as they are to a product of 
Cadillac quality, an investment of millions 
comes to naught if the human element is 
lacking or fails in its part. 


The men who build your Cadillac pour 
into their work more than skill and pains- 
taking precision. 


They pour into it their own loyalty to Cad- 
illacandits high traditions; theirdeep-seated 
pride in the institution, in the product, and 
in the part they contribute; their unified will 
to make each individual Cadillac car worthy 


to be called the standard of the world. 


That is the great driving force belind 
Cadillac; that is the animating spirit in 
Cadillac which cannot be duplicated by 
purchase; that is the living foundation on 
which Cadillac has grown to greatness. 


Themen who generate this driving forcenot 
only work for Cadillac, but with Cadillac. 


They are literally a part of Cadillac, for every 
executive from high to low, and scores of 
men in the shops, are Cadillac stock- 
holders. Many of them have grown to 
their prime, and beyond, in these factories. 


They would not, even if they could, relax 
one iota of the alert vigilance and care 
they bring to their daily tasks; to them the 
Cadillac standards of precision and quality 
are above and beyond all others. 


So think of your Cadillac, not as the im- 
personal product of impersonal machines, 
but rather as the spirited product of 
human hearts and hands which earnestly 
desire and strive to give you the finest 
motor car in the world. 


Bea ict shen 


President 


CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
When Vienna was besieged by the Turks toward the close 
of the seventeenth century—it marked the high tide of 
Moslem advance in Europe—a Polish spy in the service of 


the Austrians who had formerly been an interpreter in the , 


Turkish army, uncovered a plot for the capture of the city. 
Soon after, the siege was raised. When the Turks fled they 
left behind much booty, including 100 sacks of coffee. No 
one knew what the green bean was except this spy, who 
had been in Constantinople with a party of Austrian mer- 
chants and had drunk coffee. He therefore suggested that 
he be given the coffee as part of his reward. With his loot, 
he established the first coffeehouse in Vienna. 

In connection with the siege of Vienna is another story 
which relates to the introduction of the crescent-shaped 
roll called the croissant which is so popular with Europeans 
and others. A young baker occupying an underground 
post heard the Turks tunneling. At great hazard he dug 
forward and located the spot. Acting on his information, 
the Austrians sprang a countermine with great success. 
When asked to indicate his reward the youth replied that 
he wanted a monopoly on the baking and selling of a 
crescent-shaped roll that he had devised. Hence the 
croissant. 


The Adventures of a Coffee Plant 


HE old London coffeehouse was not only the basis of 

the modern club but it also provided part of the setting 
for the golden age of English literature. In those musty oak- 
paneled rooms in and off Fleet Street sat the kings of prose, 
poetry and painting. Dr. Samuel Johnson’s renowned 
literary club met at the Turk’s Head and also at Will’s. 
Here gathered Addison, Swift, Dryden, Goldsmith, Field- 
ing, Sheridan, Steele, Garrick, Hogarth and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Over coffee whole numbers of the Tatler and 
the Spectator were devised and great poems like Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock had their inception. Many of the most 
famous present-day London clubs, such as White’s, the 
Cocoa Tree and the St. James, began 
as coffeehouses which bore the same 
names. 

What concerns us in this narrative, 
however, is the introduction of coffee 
into South America. Again you have 
the element of romantic interest. In 
1714 the magistrates of Amsterdam 
presented Louis XIV, King of France, 
with a fine specimen of the coffee 
plant. The Dutch had been the pio- 
neers of coffee propagation in Java. 
From this plant a sprout was sent to 
Martinique in the care of an officer in 
the French navy with the idea of intro- 
ducing coffee in the French posses- 
sions in the West Indies. The vessel 
encountered terrific storms and was 
carried out of its course. The water 
supply ran so low that everybody on 
board was rationed. Animated by 
what he believed to be his patriotic 
duty, the young officer devoted most 
of his scant store to the coffee plant 
and it survived. It is generally be- 
lieved that from this tiny source, 


nurtured with so much sacrifice, began the vast coffee in- 
dustry of the New World. 

In 1718 the Dutch colony of Surinam began to cultivate 
coffee from plants received from Java. They were followed 
in turn by the French, who introduced it in and about 
Cayenne. The setting up of plantations in what is now 
Brazil and especially Maranhao soon came about. It was 
not until 1774 that a Belgian monk transplanted some 
Maranhao sprouts in the garden of the Capuchin monas- 
tery at Rio de Janeiro, thus inaugurating—for Sao Paulo is 
directly to the south—the industry which means so much 
to Brazil, and likewise to our stomachs, and produces 
nearly 70 per cent of the world supply. 

Clearly to comprehend the coffee crisis you must first 
know what might be called the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. Considerably less than half a century ago the North 
American consumer knew only two kinds, which were 
called Java and Rio. The former meant the coffee grown in 
Java, Arabia and elsewhere in the East, while Rio was the 
Brazilian output. Very little Mocha ever comes to America. 

Today, thanks to intensive development both in the 
East and in the West, the coffee zone has widened. Once 
more there are two major types—Brazil and mild, but they 
embrace considerable varieties. By mild coffee is meant the 
highest priced soft grades which are native to Sumatra, 
Java, Venezuela, Central America, Colombia and East 
Africa. Under ‘Brazil’? comes the so-called harder and 
cheaper coffee produced in the provinces of Bahia, Espirito 
Santo, Rio de Janeiro, and Minas Geraes. In the trade this 
is technically known as Rio coffee. The great bulk of 
Brazilian coffee, however, is of better quality and is raised 
in the state of Sao Paulo, where there are more than 
1,000,000,000 plants. There are nine grades of Sao Paulo 
coffee, but the type traded in on exchange which forms 
most of the exports to the United States is termed Number 
Four. For trading purposes it is always referred to as 
Santos. 

Coffee grows on bushes usually from five to eight feet in 
height. The coffee plantation is called a fazenda—there are 


Coffee Pickers at Work on a Plantation 
Above —Coffee Drying 


October 3, 


82,486 in the state of Sao Paulo—and the owner a faze 
deiro. Itisnouncommon experience to find 1,000,000 pla 
on a single fazenda, while one has four times this numb 
The late coffee king of Sao Paulo, a German named Frg 
cisco Schmidt, owned forty-six fazendas. The coffee pick 
are called colonists and usually live on the plantation. 

Coffee begins to bloom in the late autumn, and for s¢ 
eral months the plantations are like billowy white se: 
Both in appearance and in fragrance the flower somewh 
resembles the orange blossom. Externally, the fruit of t 
coffee plant is like a cherry. Instead of a stone in the cent 
there are generally two green seeds—sometimes only one 
inclosed in a sort of parchmentlike covering. In its ea) 
stages the fruit is red like holly, but with maturity it ] 
comes brownish. The harvesting season is from April 
June, and by the first of July some estimate may be gain 
of the year’s crop. 


How a Crop is Reckoned 


HERE is no need of going into the technical proces; 

save to say that, after harvesting, the fruit is shelled a 
the bean cleaned and dried. It is then packed in sacl 
each one containing 132 pounds—afterward it is resack 
at Santos or Rio, as the case may be—and is caught up 
the machinery of marketing and distribution. 

Right here it may be well to explain the somewhat co 
plicated matter of just what constitutes a Brazilian ert 
I will deal with the Sao Paulo output, because it is not or 
the largest of the country but the one that comprises t 
greater part of our consumption. The coffee year en 
June thirtieth, and the new crop, as I have indicated, sta 
to be a factor in the market on July first. It means tk 
officially there is no crop of a single year, but of two yea 
This is why you always read or hear about “the coffee er 
of 1923-24,”’ and so on. 

This results from the fact that there is always a | 
hang-over from one year to the other, and especially unc 
valorization. The left-over coffee, whether in governme 
warehouses, in storage at fazendas 
in the surplus at Santos, must 
added to the new yield, or rather t 
new supply. The sum total of 
these, therefore, makes up what 
technically known as the crop. Y 
need no diagram to point out that, 
the circumstances just described, n 
nipulation by the states is an ez 
matter. 

The Brazilian crop varies becau 
like other staples, it is subject tot 
vicissitudes of Nature. It has been 
high as 19,654,000 bags, which w 
the figures for 1906-07, and as low 
9,140,000 bags, in 1918-19. Thea 
of 1923-24 was 13,945,000. Th 
figures include the crop of both Ri 
that is, the harvest in the four nor 
ern provinces—and Sao Paulo. 

Because of valorization, which ¢ 
make hidden stores possible, there 
always some degree of uncertait 
about estimates. The new harv 
will illustrate. According to the m 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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CHRYSLER FOUR 


The Touring Car $ 895 
The Club Coupe 995 
The Coach - - 1045 
The Sedan - - 1095 


CHRYSLER SIX 


The Phaeton - - $1395 
The Coach - - 1445 
The Roadster - - 1625 
The Sedan - - 1695 
The Royal Coupe - 1795 
The Brougham - 1865 
The Imperial - - 1995 
The Crown-Imperial - 2095 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler 
enclosed models. All models 
equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler modelsareprotect- 
ed against theft by an exclu- 
sive, patented car numbering 
system, which cannot be coun- 
terfeited, and cannot be altered 
or removed without conclusive 
evidence of tampering. 
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A Foot Rule 
Io Measure Quality 


There is only one way to measure the quality of a car. 


That is, by the things which go into it and by the fineness of its 
workmanship. 


Measure the Chrysler Six by these standards against any car on earth, 
and you will see that the amazing success of the Chrysler is no accident. 


Apply this Chrysler foot rule to measure quality to any car and 
judge for yourself why the Chrysler Six is everywhere the favorite 
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of discriminating men and women: 


Manufacture—Built complete in specially 
constructed, scientifically equipped new 
plant on the newest of machines. 


Workmanship— Chrysler abolished the 
standard of 1-1000 of an inch tolerance by 
new standards of precision. In many Chrys- 
ler parts there is no allowance whatever. 


Materials—No car of any price is built of 
finer materials. The Chrysler contains more 
fine alloy steels than many cars that sell for 
twice as much. 


7-bearing Crankshaft— Chrysler introduced 
this ultimate fineness of 6-cylinder con- 
struction in the popular priced field. 
The result is the complete elimination of 
vibration. 


Thermostatic Heat Control—The motor is 
kept always at the most efficient working 
temperature by an automatic thermostatic 
regulator of engine heat. Hence, more 


power, greater smoothness, longer life. 


Thermo-dynamic Fuel Distribution — All cyl- 
inders receive identical charges of gas at 
identical temperatures. Result—fuel econ- 


omy, evenness of power, flashing pick-up 


Purolator —Chrysler pioneered the use of 
the oil filter which removes all grit and 
grime from your crankcase oil as the motor 
runs. 


Theft-proof Numbering System—All Chrys. 
ler cars are equipped with an exclusive pat- 
ented numbering system as a protection 
against theft. Chrysler car numbers cannot 
be counterfeited, and cannot be aftered or 
removed without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 

Motor Heat Indicator—On the dash is an 
indicator which shows, not simply the water 
temperature, but the degree of heat inside 
the motor. 


Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes—Chrysler first 
adopted the self-equalizing Chrysler-Lock- 
heed Four-Wheel Brakes. They provide a 
greater factor of safety and are simpler and 
freer from adjustment than any brake 
ever made. 

Pivotal Steering —Ball bearing steering pins 
with wheels pitched to give easiest turning. 
Self-righting after making a turn. 


No Side-sway Springs—A new method of 
spring suspension originated by Chrysler 
(springs close to hubs and parallel to wheels 
instead of frame), eliminates side-sway. 


Air Cleaner — Chrysler Six is equipped with 
an automatic air cleaner which keeps all 
dust and dirt out of your engine, and helps 
to eliminate carbon. 


Watson Stabilators—The highest grade 
and highest priced device of its type for 
eliminating the shock of road irregularities. 


Fisher Bodies— All Chrysler closed bodies 
are of Chrysler design and built by Fisher, 
of the finest materials and with the most up- 
to-the-minute comforts and conveniences 
offered by this master builder. 


Unusual Accessories—Headlight control in- 
tegral with horn button for convenience; 
automatic windshield wiper; gasoline gauge 
on dash; indirect, non-glare illumination of 
instrument board; Sparton “S.O.S.” horn; 
vanity cases, smoking sets in closed cars; 
Fisher crank-controlled, one-piece, vision- 
ventilating windshield; aluminum running 
boardscuff plates; integral transmission lock. 


These extraordinary features and the amazing results they produce in performance, 
in smoothness, in riding ease, in roadability, have made Chrysler quality every- 
where acclaimed. 


' Youw 


ill find your nearest Chrysler dealer eager to demonstrate Chrysler superiority. 
| CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


man of learning and leisure spent a good deal of time 

and effort in collecting and classifying beliefs, notions 
and half convictions which were current in his day about 
the indications of character to be found in handwriting. 

He also searched the very extensive libraries of Florence, 
at that time the repositories of nearly all the worthwhile 
and rare literature of the world, for references to what 
people had thought about the possibilities of detecting 
character in handwriting, and found a surprising lot of 
them. One was from the court annals of the time of Nero, 
in which that suspicious monarch stated that a certain 
erstwhile favorite of his was about to be sent into exile: 
“‘T fear him treacherous, as his writing shows it.”’ 

Camillo Baldo was the name of this first writer on 
graphology, and the title of his book was ‘‘Trattao come da 
una missiva si cognosceano la natura e qualita descrittore”’— 
How to tell the nature and the qualities of a person by 
looking at a letter which he has written. 

Under the heading of graphology this is about the way 
that the modern dictionary deals with the subject: 

“GRAPH-OL-O-GY (graf-ol’ 0-ji) n. [Grapho-(write) + 
-logy (science of): ef. Fr. graphologie.| The art of judging 
of a person’s character, disposition and aptitudes from his 
handwriting.” 

No important books were written on graphology from 
the time of Baldo to 1873, when the Abbé Michon, a 
learned French churchman, 
brought out a graphological text- 
book which included much that 
the Italian had first stated, and 
added a great deal which was the 
result of the investigations of the 
many who had been interested in 
the subject between 1622 and the 
date of publication. 

One of the first eminent persons 
to bring graphology to the re- 
spectful attention of the world 
was the great Goethe, who, with 
his friend Lavater, made extensive 
researches in thescience, by study- 
ing and comparing some hundreds 
of specimens of the writing of peo- 
ple well known to them. In Eng- 
land the poetess, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and her friend, Lord 
Beaconsfield, wrote each other 
lengthy letters in the public press 
about the new and fascinating 
science, while in Italy Lombroso 
was examining-the handwriting of 
defectives and degenerates, and in 
Germany Krafft-Ebing was isolat- 
ing the evidences in handwriting 
of specific diseases. A little later 
Havelock Ellis wrote the first of 
his many illuminative articles on 
the meanings of handwriting. 


[Tan hundred and three years ago an Italian gentle- 


Bertillon’s Work 


HE best work for the further- 

ance of the science, however, 
was done by the brilliant crimi- 
nologist, Alphonse Bertillon, best 
known for his invention of the 
system of body measurements as 
a means of personal identification, 
which bears his name, but also a 
master of every possible means of 
gauging human nature, and one of 
the foremost graphologists at the 
time of his death. His keenly an- 
alytical mind did much to clear 
away the inaccuracies in definition 
which lingered in the terminology 
of graphology until he suggested 
better terms. 

Books on the subject, in various 
languages, now number about five 
thousand, of which fully a thou- 
sand are in French and about two 
hundred in English. In these 
books we can trace the gradual ex- 
pansion of the science, from the 
few very generalized statements of 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
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Baldo, down to the detailed and minutely subdivided text- 
books written by professional graphologists of many years’ 
practice. 

This is the expansion which all sciences attain as soon 
as great numbers of thoughtful people, throughout a num- 
ber of centuries, contribute each his quota to it. As in 
other sciences, too, the scope of usefulness of graphology 
has steadily widened. 

Mental diseases are almost instantly perceived by the 
graphologist who has had such access to specimens and 
such association with alienists as will give the training 
needed for such special work. Dr. William Hammond, in 
his work on nervous diseases, stresses the fact that in such 
diseases the condition is frequently to be perceived in the 
handwriting before it is even acknowledged by the sufferer. 
A nervous breakdown is often seen in a sudden change in 
the pressure of the pen, or in a dropping of the last word or 
two on each line, or in an unusual sagging of the line of 
writing, so that it runs downhill. 

Insanity, concealed with that cunning which is part of 
the condition, is glaringly apparent in the handwriting, and 
this is something which is sometimes of the most vital 
importance. One of the cases in which I was concerned 
some time ago will show what a help graphology is in dis- 
covering the dangerous lunatic. 

A rich old man who had been an invalid for years was 
found strangled in his wheel chair, in the big lonely house 


irees at Night 


lB 


Beauty and the Beast 


Louise Rice 


which was shared with him by his nephew and his hous 
keeper, both of whom seemed to be supplied with cast-i 
alibis; and neighbors who had been within sight of t] 
house during the probable time of the deed were firm | 
declaring that no one was seen to enter or leave it the 
The nephew was rather a wild fellow, but the housekeep, 
was a very prim, self-centered woman toward whom not 
breath of suspicion was directed. The nephew, being ab 
hulking chap, was finally suspected, especially as it wi 
known that his uncle had often threatened to disown 
for his bad conduct; and he was more than suspected aft 
the funeral, when he professed to be amazed at findir 
among his uncle’s papers a will leaving everything to h 
The forgery was so clumsy that he was immediately a 
rested, and the handwriting experts were called in. 


the dead man, but had difficulty in showing that it was 
writing of the accused. 

I approached the matter from the other angle. Instesg 
of trying to pin the forging of the will on anyone, I ask 
myself what were the indications of character, as shown 
this rather lengthy specimen of handwriting, affected, ¢ 
course, by the effort to write like someone else, but havin 
a good deal of its individual tempo left. It seemed tom 
that in this specimen I dimly perceived suggestions of th 
real writing and that in that writing there was somethin 
irregular and fitful, not to be likened to anything, but eal 
ing up the word “unnatural. 
Concentrating on the will, ther 
for all of one day, I came out t 
look among the writing of all tho 
who could have had access to th 
house for long enough to have 
the old man’s distinctive pa 
and his pen and his ink, and wh 
handwriting showed that san 
quality. 


Tracing a Forgery 


HE court allowed me to sit be 

hind the district attorney an 
to direct, somewhat, the cross 
examination of the one witness 
the case who had had that oppo 
tunity and whose handwriting ha 
seemed to affiliate with that 
the real script of the person wh 
had forged the will. The que 
tioning was so directed that 
first alarmed her and then sti 
those awful passions which 
seethed within her and made 
what she was. Exultingly 
not conscious that she was def 
ing her own ends in all save 
death of the old man, she told 
very real wrong done her by 
dead man, which had started | 
madness, of her hate for him, 
her determination to have reven 
on him and his, and of how 
had forged the will, trying tom 
it look somewhat like the wri 
of the nephew. She is spen 
her life in a padded cell. 

Age is not indicated in hand 
writing by the reckoning of year 
which we use because that recke 
ing is entirely inaccurate; a fac 
well known to us all, so that guess 
ing ages is something at w 
most of us are frankly inapt. 

That which handwriting d 
accurately report on is the vitali 
of the writer. So true is this ar 
so delicate is that mysterio 
mechanism which makes the ré 
ord through the hand, that man 
illnesses and weaknesses of t 
writer appear in the handwriti 
before even the physician sees 
evidencesin the person. Presid 
Harding’s ‘‘sudden” death ¥ 
not a surprise to the grapho 
gist, who saw it before he ¥ 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Oakland Harmonic Balancer y, aN 


This new and exclusive feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to the \ 

Oakland Six engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torsional vibration in any ANew Ob Blend Six en: B. Six-cylinder engine with- 
automobile engine is caused by the twist of the crankshaft under repeated piston impulses. ginewith TheHarmonic Fell ee eee es 
The Harmonic Balancer— built into the Oakland crankshaft— exerts an equal twist- a4: LATE EN a mly \. Boe hoe ae 
ing force in the opposite direction, which counteracts the twist of the pia tes thus stop- Hebbel aegis ; 


ping vibration at its source. This means new thrills of motoring pleasure, longer car life. Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 
a device for measuring torsional vibration. 


_ All over America, good will for the new Oakland Six is ripening 
into positive preference. State after state is calling for cars in 
unprecedented volume. Everywhere, people are uniting in the con- 
_ viction that the new Oakland, embodying more than 100 improve- 
~ ments and priced *70 to *350 lower, stands without equal in the field. 


| Roadster Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sedan Landau Sedan 
(Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295 ) (Old Price $1545) (Old Price $1645) 


| All prices at factory ~ — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the industry, 
| have been made still lower. We can now save you as much as $40 to $60 in your time payment costs 


Wile see aC) DL NGG GOP DW LoL 


BAKLAND SIX 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
heard of as a presidential candidate and when he seemed a 
big, rugged man typical of the Middle West. His constitu- 
tion was always a weak one. 

President Wilson showed in his handwriting serious 
nervous trouble long before he seemed to be ill at all, a fact 
which was commented on by graphologists all over the 
world, especially by those of France, who, throughout all 
the trying times when Woodrow Wilson meant so much to 
their country, watched for the frequent reproductions of 
bits of his handwriting with the keenest interest, for they 
saw early that the man was keeping on his feet only by a 
tremendous exertion of that iron will which was one of the 
salient points of his character, as shown in his handwriting. 

Observations based on the examination of many thou- 
sands of specimens of the writing of men and women would 
seem to show that both sexes have been overestimated in 
some particulars and very much underestimated in others. 

The typical man’s handwriting is not the large size 
which would show his alleged capacity for dealing with 
rough and difficult things, nor is it marked by the long t 
bar of aggressive will, nor the heavy pressure of material- 
ism. Among educated people, men’s handwritings are 
typically small, with fine letter formations, light pressure, 
small capitals, many breaks between the letters of words, 
showing intuition as a strong element in their characters, 
and very beautiful letter formations, indicating instinctive 
love of the arts and of culture. 

Speci ens of the writing of women, taken from the same 
social stratum, show bold strokes, long t bars, eccentric letter 
formations, strong to heavy pressure—all indications of the 
pride, ambition, independence and courage which these 
various points indicate. Of all men’s writing and all 
women’s writing, the proportion which will conform to the 
small fine type of writing of men and the strong bold writ- 
ing of women is about two-thirds. This is true, even when 
we get into the company of those who are illy educated, in 
which stratum the wife usually has less of education than 
the husband, the sisters less than their brothers. This 
would seem to justify a good many people who think that 
men are the more ideal sex and women the hard-headed one. 
It is, however, impossible ever to be absolutely sure of the 
sex of a writer save when the proper signature is appended 
to a specimen. Graphologically speaking, sex is variable. 

The casual observations of handwriting with relation to 
the expression of character through it are more or less 
made by all people, whether they know that they do it or 
not. 

“‘T don’t like a writer who uses flourishes,’’ one business 
man said to me. Prejudices against too heavy or too light 
writing, against cramped or too large writing, against 
writing which runs downhill are all persistent in business 
circles, and with good reason, for flourishes in writing show 
conceit, cramped writing shows stinginess, too large writ- 
ing lack of concentration, and downhill writing despond- 
ency or illness or both. These are exactly the faults which 
the business man cannot afford to tolerate, and the ex- 
pression of them in the handwriting is exactly the thing 
which even the very average man will notice, although I 
have never found many who had any intuitive perception 
of what these disliked formations meant. Hard-headed 
business men, when pressed for the reason for such instine- 
tive aversion, have confessed that they could not explain 
them to themselves. Graphology explains them at once. 


Comfort for Poor Writers 


OME instinctive reactions to handwriting are not only 

inaccurate according to graphology but are opposed to all 
its conclusions. Thus, it is not true that fine-looking hand- 
writing shows a good character, or that clear, legible hand- 
writing shows honesty. Specimens I have in my possession 
from men now in prison for serious crimes against property 
are all exceedingly legible and on the surface have nothing 
to tell the observer which is not good, or at least ordinary. 
As a matter of fact, in each of these specimens there is some 
evidence of the moral weakness which has brought the 
writer to his present plight. 

Illegible handwriting, on the contrary, is very often the 
expression of very interesting, unusual and highly moral 
characters. Graphologists know that when a specimen of 
writing is somewhat illegible and the writer is educated, 
the mind, talents and personality are apt to be rather 
exceptional. The fact is that as we become more and more 
individualistic our handwritings will depart more and 
more from the model set by the writing master, just as our 
convictions, manners, mode of speech and mental reactions 
become more and more our own. Anyone may verify the 
fact that the famous ones of the world write what seem 
the most erratic of hands by observing the facsimiles of 
them which are so frequently to be met in newspapers 
and magazines. The truth is that as soon as we strike out, 
mentally, for wider waters, we begin to construct our own 
letter forms. To us a form which is hardly more than a 
shadow of the recognized one may be ‘‘g,”’ but anyone else, 
trying to read what we write, will have to become ac- 
quainted with that form and with others equally individ- 
ual before they can read the writing which seems so legible 


to us. Graphologists call such individualized writing 
cryptic, and distinguish it very sharply from that illegi- 
bility which is the result only of unfamiliarity with the pen. 
It is a rule of graphology which has absolutely no excep- 
tions that unusual people write unusual scripts, and that 
unusual people who have won success, so that they occupy 
prominent places in the news of the times, never have 
anything but distinguished scripts, which will attract the 
attention even of those who, as a rule, pay no attention 
to what any specimen of writing is like. 

Extremely eccentric individuals can carry this too far. 
It is said that Horace Greeley could not read his own hand- 
writing, the sole individual who had mastered it being the 
head of the Tribune pressroom. In handling thousands of 
specimens over a long period I have naturally gotten to the 
point where I can succeed in reading almost any letter 
which may come to me, but occasionally there is one which 
leaves me baffled. I start off with the greatest of assur- 
ance with the date and the salutation, and then bump my 
nose, as it were, against a word which absolutely will not 
be deciphered, and then, as my eyes travel along, I discover 
that not one word of that very legible-looking writing can 
I read. Doctors, as a class, seem to write most illegibly, 
and singers with the least distinction of any successful and 
interesting folks. 


Interpreting Your Handwriting 


O MATTER how odd and unusual the writing though, 

the letter forms will be found to belong to some well- 
marked type with which graphology deals. The science now 
has more than three hundred catalogued and classified 
points on which all graphologists are agreed, with some 
hundred and fifty more which are in the process of being 
given authority. Many of these indications of character 
as expressed in handwriting are simple in themselves, as 
when an i dot becomes a dash and thus expresses humor; 
or a Greek d shows culture, innate and acquired; as when 
a downward-slanted t bar shows stubbornness; as when a 
loose-lipped b signifies credulity; as when a small open 
spot at the bottom of a, o and g shows a love of money 
which is dangerous to honesty; but when all these indica- 
tions—one added to the other, a little of this quality ab- 
stracted, as the indication is faint, a little of another added, 
as the indication is strong, each reacting on each other— 
are estimated, so as to form a true character portrait, the 
mathematical precision and minute exactitude required 
are such as to make the usual algebraic stunts seem like 
child’s play. 

A graphologist who aims to do his job properly really 
ought to know a good deal about a great many things; 
psychology, as applied to mental and emotional twists of 
humanity, for instance. One of the cases which came under 
my observation several years ago will illustrate this point. 

A very beautiful young woman was brought to my office 
by her distracted mother, who had heard of graphology 
through something done for a man who was slightly un- 
balanced mentally. The girl had repeatedly declared that 
she was so bored with life that she would kill herself, the 
mother stated, and yet she had everything that a girl could 
want; she was not really ill, her physician declared; she 
had no love affair; there was nothing that she seemed really 
to want to do. The fact was also clear, although only the 
mother’s eyes said that, that the girl was in a serious condi- 
tion mentally and physically. She could not be induced to 
raise her eyes for more than a moment and she was totally 
indifferent to anything that was said to her. 

I asked her to write me something, and with her bored 
and listless air she wrote me a quotation. If I had not seen 
her do it I could not have believed that she wrote it, for it 
was bold, aggressive, dominant, selfish, but powerful—the 
writing of aruthless man. After some time for cogitation 
I suggested to the mother something which brought the 
girl’s eyes up, greedy, ravenous and suddenly alive. The 
suggestion was considered an unnatural one, but in three 
months’ time it was acted on, as the girl never gave her 
parents a moment’s peace about it. That suggestion was 
that she should be released entirely from all girlish modes 
of living, that she should have a suite of her own in the 
house, that she should not be troubled by chaperonage, and 
that she should be allowed to have about ten thousand dol- 
lars from a trust fund left by her grandmother. 

With this money she went into business with one of the 
hardest-headed elderly men it was ever my fortune to see 
through his handwriting, but he is no match for her. With 
her pansy eyes and her blond hair and her pretty skin, she 
is as hard as nails. She never looks at a man, cares nothing 
for dancing, loathes the theater; does not care to read, 
except financial news and news that will affect it; is coldly 
dutiful to her parents and entirely indifferent to all her 
other relatives; is beginning to be a little eccentric about 
her dress, and grows more secretive every day. 

This girl did not know what ailed her until graphology told 
her. As a matter of fact, in that exquisite woman’s body 
there lives the coldest, the least emotional, the shrewdest 
and the most dominating of men. The handwriting shows 
it and the outcome has dramatically proved that the dem- 
onstration was correct. 


October 3,19 


One of the things about which we make so many m 
takes concerning one another is in the matter of our esti- 
mate of the affection which we possess; its degree, kind and 
mode of expression. A sort of crude love register can be 
made by drawing lines leaning to right and left of a per- 
pendicular line at the various angles usual with handwrit- 
ing. Let A be the starting point, as it were, of the emotions 


on this register, for the upright handwriting which 1 
not at all is almost always the softly rounded writing, 
an even pressure, which expresses the nature having alm 
noardor. A may be normally good and not without hum 
kindness, but will never know what it is to have the h 
beat faster for the presence of another. Friendship, of. 
mild and unexciting kind, will be the greatest height 
which the emotions can climb. 


Adventurous Blood 


HE B angle which leans backward from A is more apt to 
be motherly and fatherly and protectively kind than A, 
but the B which leans at the same angle forward to the 
right is a warmer friend and more ardent lover than the 
backward B, while the leftward C is perhaps ardent but 
surely secretive about it, and the rightward C is frankly 
ardent in a whole-hearted, sunny, normal way which is ap 
to give intense friendships as well as close attachments. 
D, E and F which lean leftward grow in ardor and i 
tensity with the increasing angle, and also in secrecy, 
reticence and emotional oddities. D, E and F, leaning to 
the right, increase in ardor and intensity and in the in- 
clination to show what they feel. 
There is a tremendous difference in the ages at which 
human beings mature. Some people are still groping t 
ward maturity at thirty and forty. If they have the pa 
tience to hang on they will be dropping into success at fifty, 
when others are thinking of retiring. Those who mature 
very early have the compensation of escaping this long 
waiting time, but they are also apt to settle into a groove too 
young and therefore fail of more than mediocrity. The 
graphologist can do a great deal to help in this matter of 
the decision as to talents possessed. For instance, the very 
boys and girls who have not a drop of the real adventurer’s 
blood in them usually suffer a period when they are drawn 
by the thrill of adventure, and instead of taking it out by 
reading detective yarns and going to the movies they run 
off to sea or try to go on the stage, often waking up fa 
from home to wish that they were back there in the furni 
ture business with father or married to the nice boy the 
left behind. The real adventurers, who cannot be kept at 
home by any method known to parents, had just as well go 
and learn early their lessons of self-reliance. The graphol 
ogist can often suggest to parents how to take the baffling 
youngster, or whether to give serious attention to what 
seems to be his bent. 
One of the earliest of talents to develop, as far as 
handwriting is concerned, is the art of drawing, painting 
sculpturing. The latest is that of literary talent, whieh 
cannot be positively determined, save in the rarest of in 
stances, before twenty-five, if then; of course this corre 
sponds to the fact that the author has to have not only th 
one talent but the maturity of heart and mind with which 
to handle it. The musician may play although knowing 
little else, and the painter may have an instinct for cold 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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friend Remington Phipps is positively the most 
sincere. Rich, not bad looking, and fairly young, 

he quite frankly enjoys being a bachelor, and hopes, 
after a long and 
beautifully useless 
life, to die one. Of 
course, personally, 
I’m not at all in 
sympathy with 
this cloistral atti- 
tude. More and 
better wives for 
men— absolutely! 
On the other 
hand, it’s not so 
easy to remain a 
bachelor. A few 
wonderful years, 
then on with the 
chains and no 


(): ALL the bachelors I have ever known, my 


more skidding — 
that’s the common 
lot. And that 


Phippsy had man- 
aged to retain his 
state of single 
blessedness was 
nothing short of a 
miracle, for he had 
a distinct talent 
for falling in love 
and adecided com- 
plex against run- 
ning away. As a 
matter of fact, it 
was barely three 
days since I’d res- 
cued him from a 
pursuing Diana, 
and only then by 
using the old bean 
so freely that I’d 
fairly sprained it. 
So now, sailing 
through southern 
seas on our way to 
Honolulu, where 
I’d promised him 
high romance, hu- 
las and humming 
birds, it was my 
moment to relax. 

Even so, when Parker, Phippsy’s man, approached me 
each morning, I was jolly careful to learn if the sun had 
really crossed the yardarm. For you can say what you 
please, a chap who takes a gin fizz before that time is posi- 
tively not a sailor. I said as much to Phippsy. 

“It’s very kind of Parker to want to buck me up like 
that, but the only glass I’m interested in at present is the 
weather glass, and that’s falling.” 

“Let it fall,” said Phippsy; “I’ve got my sea legs on now. 
If you ask me, Bill, I’m enjoying this. I counted fifty- 
three flying fish today, which makes seventy-nine so far for 
the trip. Not bad, what? And did you notice the sunset 
this evening? It was all red pepper and scrambled eggs. I 
showed it to that girl with a blue tam o’ shanter and she 
got a tremendous kick out of it. Wonder what her name 
is. I forgot to ask her.” 

Fortunately, the sunset Phippsy had admired was the 
advance agent of a severe storm, and the only important 
thing in Phippsy’s life for the next three days was the bell 
in his cabin with which one called the steward. Indeed, by 
the time he appeared on deck again, the girl in the blue 
tam o’ shanter was forgotten and he was taking a most 
intelligent interest in the islands. 

““T’ve got to find out two things,”’ he said: ‘“‘ Whether 
they’re really wearing them higher in Hawaii, and where a 
chap I know is whose people come from there. By jingo, 
Bill, he may be there himself! I believe I’ll shoot him a 
wireless just on the chance. Another thing: I’ve been 
talking to the first officer, who tells me there isn’t a hum- 
ming bird in the islands. And it was really the humming 
birds that sold this trip to me. How about it?” 

Now, naturally, when a high-minded chap like myself 
writes hulas and humming birds into a contract, he does it 
purely as figure of speech. I explained this to Phippsy. 

“What I tried to do,” I said, ‘‘was to convey to your 
untutored mind some faint hint of the rippling iridescence 
of the islands.”’ 

“Oh!” said Phippsy. ‘‘Well, why didn’t you say so? 
At that, you won’t be far off—not if that chap I was telling 


As She Stood There Like a 


ILLUSTRATED Toe 


By Salishbu iellal 


CA 


Be Gia aed fh 


Blessed Martyr, With the Holy Light of Renunciation in Her Eyes, My Heart Absolutely 


Melted Within Me. 


you about happens to be in Honolulu. He’s a hummer if 
there ever was one.” 

And he positively was. For he not only met us at the 
dock but insisted on taking us home with him. And if the 
Carnegie Foundation has any funds lying idle, they ought 
to subsidize that lad. I mean to say, when you find a talent 
that can do such priceless things with a few limes and a tot 
of rum, it’s better than a whole row of libraries. 

Tod Warburton, this friend of Phippsy’s, was a strange, 
saturnine sort of chap. When he wasn’t exercising his 
devastating talent, he raised cane. Not in Honolulu, of 
course, but on a sugar plantation on another island— 
Maui. But he had a house in Honolulu; or rather his 
Uncle Bender had—an extraordinary old boy with white 
whiskers, who used to be a sea captain. And what.with 
being welcomed so warmly by them both, and the weather 
and the swimming and those flowering trees—pink, red 
and blue By Jove! Stretched out on a long cane 
chair on Uncle Bender’s lanai, I was saying as much to 
Tod. 

“There must be a catch in it,” I said. ‘‘Where are the 
snakes in this earthly paradise?”’ 

“They wear petticoats,’ said Uncle Bender. 
comes one now.”’ He nodded toward the garden. 

“By jingo!” said Phippsy. “If that’s a sample, I’m 
going to make snakes my life study.” 

And I absolutely agreed with him. For in spite of Uncle 
Bender’s old-fashioned ideas about petticoats, there, ap- 
proaching us across the lawn 

“Drat the woman!’ said Uncle Bender. 
why she’s coming here.” 

We waited in breathless silence. 

“T’ve dropped in,” she said, ‘‘to pay my respects to the 
distinguished strangers.” 

Now she certainly wasn’t beautiful. But there was 
something about her. Take the languor of the 
islands, the sophistication of the Rue de la Paix, add 
enough come hither to equip a whole Ziegfeld Follies, and 
you’ll have some idea of Mrs. Douglas Trequair. What 


“Here 


“T wonder 


MOWAT 


Alt I Could Think of Was to Comfort Her 


give us a party. 


“‘T’ve been dying to give one for ages,’’ she e 


come?” 
“Rather!” 


Phippsy. “BE 
here, though, 
take a lot of pe 
suading. Tell 
what I’ll do. 
you'll let me ¢ 
on you this 
noon and tel 9 
how it comes oj 
I'll put in the 
of the mo 


Will you . 


trying to persuat 
i 


Mrs. Treqi 
smiled. 
“That’s 


generous of you 
she said. “Sy 
pose you bot 
come to tea | 


” 
. 


credit, he a 
tually did spenc 
little time pe 
suading me th 
morning. 


Do you mind?” 
“Not at all,” 


between 
two.” 
“Well, of course, if there is, that’s different. She’s 
derful, Bill, wonderful! But I wouldn’t tread on old 
toes for the world. Just wait a second and I’ll ask 


old boy, I like your friend Mrs. Trequair a lct.” 
“No friend of mine,” said Tod. 
“Certainly not,” said Uncle Bender. 
“That’s fine,’ said Phippsy. ‘‘Is there a Mr. Trequair 
“No,” said Tod. . . . ““Going swimming this morning 
“Rather! How about you, Bill?” 
“T think,” I said, “‘I’ll stay here and have a yarn Wi 
Uncle Bender.” ; 


quair, for it was quite evident she was going to raise h 
with Phippsy. Not that I minded that part. Only wh 
Phippsy is raised hob with, I’m the lad who does mos 

the suffering; and if I knew my way about a bit, perhe 
it would come in handy later. 


turned to Uncle Bender and said, ‘‘Nice woman, that } 
Trequair.” 


families on the rocks this minute on account of her. 1 
way she goes after the men is simply scandalous. 
seem to make any difference if they’re married or just ( 


while back, to catch Tod! But I soon put a stopper 
that. ’Tain’t right, maybe, to talk that way about a le 
but that’s what she’s like, son. So you’d better tellt 
friend of yours to watch out.” 

I must say, though, that the party Mrs. Trequair gé 


a moon, sighing breezes, the Southern Cross swil 
sweetly overhead; the plaintive call of the ukulele to 
mate; a fish-house punch. . . . It ended by our allg 
in swimming, which accounted for my being late at haj 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
gatherings for days. I mean to say, if one will wear one’s 
watch in swimming, how can one hope to be on time? 

Not that anybody minded. As a matter of fact, I never 
met with so much Christian charity in my life. Indeed, it 
was so perfect I began to wonder why it was that we had 
nothing like it at home. 

I pointed this out to Phippsy one morning when we hap- 
pened to rise, dewy-eyed, from slumber at approximately 
the same time. Then dropping into Hawaiian, I turned to 
Parker. . . . We’d left Uncle Bender’s and were now in- 
stalled in a bungalow of our own. Turning to Parker I said, 
“Wiki wiki with another Mocha, and tell the cook if he 
can’t send in toast off the fire instead of out of the refrig- 
erator, he’s jolly well pau.’’ Surprising how quickly an 
intelligent chap can pick up a language! 

When it came to such serious things as social engage- 
ments, however, ‘‘pilikea”’ is the only word that can pos- 
sibly describe it. For what with my watch being out of 
commission, and somebody having stolen the pencil off my 
engagement book, I hadn’t an idea whether the next move 
in the social chess game was to take a queen to a luau, or 
sit down with the army to curried prawns. I mean to say, I 
must be lunching with someone. But who? And why? Or 
had I, in one of my rare moments of hospitality, invited 
someone to lunch with me? 

““What’s the program today?”’ I asked. 

‘I’m lunching with Eloise,” said Phippsy. 

“You mean Mrs. Trequair?”’ 

“Check.” 

“So you’re calling her Eloise now?” 

“Certainly. I called her that the second time we met. 
It’s the correct thing in the islands, Bill. I’ve met dozens 
of people, and I’m hanged if I know half their last names. 
Dashed awkward, if you ask me. Look at last night! I 
completely ‘forgot Tom was married to Edith and I told 
him exactly what I thought of her.”’ 

“And now I suppose it’s coffee and pistols for two?” 

“Not at all; Tom absolutely agreed with me. Just the 
same, one doesn’t like to go faux-pas-ing all over the place. 
Where are you lunching today, old thing?”’ 

“‘T haven’t decided yet,” I said. 

Luckily the army officer I’d invited to luncheon was 
detained by a court-martial or something; and when you 
don’t know a guest is coming till he telephones he isn’t, 


“That's Very Generous of You,’’ She Said. ‘‘Suppose You Both 


you hardly miss him. Calling Parker, I told him to bring 
me a bow! of poi. 

In the meantime, what of Mrs. Trequair? Were my 
worst forebodings bursting into bud? Apparently they 
were, for Phippsy couldn’t have. been more in attendance 
if he’d been her paid dancing partner; they were insep- 
arable. 

I noticed one thing, however. He didn’t talk to me 
about her. Now usually when Phippsy is in love he tells 
the world. Did this strange silence on his part denote a 
more enduring passion—one that would last through eter- 
nity, or for at least a month? 

As a matter of fact, I didn’t have to wait long for the 
answer. 

Turning to me suddenly one morning, Phippsy said, 
“I’m disappointed in Eloise, Bill.”’ 

“Too bad,” I said. 

“‘T thought she was perfect.” 

“No woman is, old boy.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that. But she’s hollow, Bill—hollow 
like a high hat; all shine on the outside and nobody home.” 

“You amaze me,’’ I said. “Is it possible you’ve met 
someone you like better?” 

“Check,” said Phippsy. ‘‘She arrived on the Matsonia 
yesterday— Mary Sampson. There’s a girl that is a girl. 
If I ever do crash the gate and get married, it will be be- 
cause I’ve met a girl just like Mary. If you can manage 
it I wish you’d turn up on the beach at eleven; I want you 
to meet her.” 

To tell the truth I’d been up a trifle late the night before. 
And when you feel like a rosebush with a gopher gnawing 
at your roots, the fact that your pal is changing cars and 
catching the one ahead is negligible. I mean to say it 
doesn’t interest you. But you don’t tell your pal that, 
because if you did you wouldn’t be his pal. 

“All right, I’ll be there,” I said. 

So I met Mary. If we had one idea in common, I failed 
to discover it. But she wasn’t hard to look at—I’ll give 
Phippsy credit for that; a swaying reed of a girl, with a 
face like a magnolia blossom and the eyes of a fawn. Not 
a startled fawn, but a fawn that’s very sure of itself. You 
can take it from me, if ever a girl flicked a wicked eyelash, 
that girl was Mary. She had a certain style too; wore her 
clothes with authority, if you know what I mean. Puta 
red hibiscus flower behind her ear and she looked half 
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Portuguese; which I’m firmly convinced she was, though 
she boasted of being part Hawaiian. She’d been to Sar 
Francisco on a shopping expedition and had apparently 
returned empty-handed. That’s why she was now flying 
her kite for Phippsy, and that she flew it successfully was 
only too evident. 

They swam, they rode, they danced; they danced, they 
rode, they swam—always together. And when they 
weren’t, Phippsy talked about her; talked fervently, fool. 
ishly, regularly. It was more than a symptom; it was 
calamity; for I’d been as predisposed to like Mary as any. 
one could possibly be. But after two weeks of listening tc 
Phippsy’s ravings All I can say is, if you ever want 
to learn to dislike your sweetie and find you can’t make the 
grade, just hire Phippsy to sing her praises to you for ar 
hour or two each day. I said as much to him that fata 
morning: 

“T quite agree with all you say about Mary. But musi 
we go on and on and on?” , 

“There never was a girl like Mary,” he replied firmly 

“Ts that a statement,’”’ I demanded, “‘or the words of ¢ 
song?” 

“Both. That’s just what Mary is—a song.” 

“Have it your own way,” I said. ‘‘Only I'd take it as: 
personal favor if you’d stop singing her for a minute anc 
talk sense. Are you going to the dance at the country clul 
tonight?” 

“Yes; I’m taking Mary.” 

“Guess who I’m taking.” 

“Who?” 

“Eloise.” 

“What?” 

“‘ Absolutely !’’ 

“But why?” 

“When it comes to that, why not?” 

“No reason at all, Bill. I feel just the least bit guilt 
about Eloise. Seen anything of her lately?” 

“Rather!” I said. ‘‘I’ve seen her almost every day.” 

As a matter of fact, though I wouldn’t have trusted he 
within the three-mile limit, I’d developed a decided likin, 
for Eloise. She was one of those cozy souls who never na 
a chap. She was good company too; always ready for ; 
lark—or aswallow. And she didn’t seem to mind Phippsy’ 
defection one bit. Note the word ‘‘seem.”’ It’s important 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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WILLIE WAS HIS NAME, SIR 


was a blotter when it come to taking up 
spots on the jaw. For three rounds Willie 
hit the hick with everything excepting the 
referee’s watch and chain, without getting a 
return hard enough to dimple a soup bub- 
ble. In the fourth, Wasem catches Swanson 
with a right to the jaw that splits it wide 
open, following it up with a left to the pit 
of the bread basket that jackknifes the boy 
with pain and gives him the ague in the 
knees. Instead of finishing the job right 
there, Willie walks up to Swanson, pats 
him on the back and helps him steady him- 
self. The Swede suddenly pistons a couple 
of stiff ones into Wasem’s tummy and then 
a flock of ’em to the jaw, and out goes Willie. 
Yak had bet a grand that his boy’d win by 
a knockout within five rounds, so you can 
imagine his feelings if you’ve got nothing 
else to do this evening.” 

“Just where,” inquires Dante, who’s 
been listening closely, “‘does the yellow 
come in?” 

“Tsn’t it yellow,’ snaps Kennedy, “for 
a bimbo to quit cold when he’s copping?”’ 

“Didn’t you say,” returns Jones, “that 
Willie hadn’t been hurt any and that there 
wasn’t a chance of his getting bumped if 
he’d have played ball?” 

“That’s what makes it yellower,” growls 
Sinner. ‘‘There maybe is some excuse for a 
cuckoo quitting when he’s all dressed down 
and no place to go but the canvas, but bh 

“There are a lot of shades of yellow,” 
cuts in Dante, “and gold’s one of them.” 

“So’s lemon,”’ sneers Kennedy, and beats 
it over to the bar. 


” 


“T gathers, little playmate,” says _I, 
“that you're still strong for taking a flyer 
with Wasem.” 

“You gathers neat, my petite,’’ replies 
Dante. ‘‘Even you should have enough 
gray to see that there’s no streak in the lad. 
He needs scientific handling, that’s all. 
Out in the brush here, unless you climbs 
into the hay with your kicks on, sloshes up 
on corn juice and sews yourself in for the 
winter, they figures you’re peculiar. How 
do you expect a mob like that to do right 
by a high-sprung boy like Willie? They 
think he quits because he’s scared 

“Tf he’s such a delicate orchard,” I inter- 
rupts, ‘‘what’s he doing in the leather 
trade? Wasem’s all washed up with me. 
I’m going to hunt up another meal ticket.”’ 

“While you’re doing that,’’ shoots in 
Jones, ‘‘you’d better scout around for an- 
other poet lariat as well.” 

That slows me up. In the years Dante 
and I’ve been trouping together I’ve de- 
veloped a kick-in on the bobo and the idea 
of him leaving me is a tough jolt. 

“You'll cut me,” I demands, “ 
take hold of Willie?” 

“Yep,” he returns. “I’m not pretending 
to know as much about fighters as you do, 
but something tells me that Wasem is the 
harbinger of porterhouse steaks and mush- 
rooms.” 

“What gives you the notion he’ll deliver 
for us when he flopped for Yak Tracy and the 
rest?” I grunts. 

“Like I told before,’’ answers Dante, “‘it 
takes the soul of a poet to understand these 
kind of natures, and I’m a poet, am I not?” 

“A darn good one I’d say,’”’ I comes 
back, “if missed meals is the ruler you 
measure it by.” 


unless I 


qr 


Hee that Willie’s rabbited away 
any chances of a golden gate in his own 
hole in the ground, I snags a quick touch 
out of Sinner Kennedy and the three of us 
hits a rattler for a joint a couple of hundred 
miles away. Wasem’s still got his sad suit 
on and all I got to do is to mention knock- 
outs to get that crying look in his eyes. 

“T think,” says I to Dante, when we’re 
gassing alone in the smoker, ‘‘we could 
make more wampum out of Willie hiring 
him out to the farmers around ‘here as a 
drought breaker. All you’d need do is 
stick him out in the desert, shoot gloomy 


(Continued from Page 21) 


gags at him and there’d be eight crops of 
alfalfa a year growing around his feet. 
There’s a cloudburst in that kid’s lamps.” 

“Let him be,” returns Jones, “‘and you 
will see, he’ll pile up shekels for you and 
me.” 

“That’s the rime, all right,’ I growls; 
“but where’s the reason?”’ 

“The reason,’”’ explains Dante, “‘lies in 
the facts that I’m beginning to get a right 
of way into the lad’s terminal facilities and 
pretty soon I’ll be running trains of thought 
right up to his think tank. Lay off that pug 
prattle of yours and let me handle him ex- 
clusive. What say?” 

“Very well,” I agrees. 
you ride him, cowboy.” 

The first good break in luck that’s 
crashed us in months meets me when we 
gets off the train at Roaring River. At the 
station I bumps into Harry Simms, a fight 
handler, with whom I’ve matched wits and 
half-wits at different times. 

“Well, crook,” I greets him, 
Spud Gilligan in tow?” 

“Sure, bandit,’ returns Harry, “‘but he 
hasn’t been working much lately.” 

“What’s the trouble?” I inquires. 
“Shortage of set-ups?” 

“They’re all set-ups with Spud,’’ comes 
back Simms. ‘“‘Show me somebody he can’t 
lick.” 

“Take it a look,” says I, pointing to 
Willie, who’s walked ahead with Dante. 

“T mean,” sneers Harry, “‘in a fight, not 
a postage-stamp contest. Gilligan’d kill 
that Boy Scout shaking hands.” 

“Ever hear of Willie Wasem?”’ I asks as 
a feel-out, and when Harry looks blank to 
my great reliefs, I adds, ‘‘Known to the 
trade as Wild Willie Wasem.”’ 

“Where’s he been battling?” Simms 
wants to know. 

“Various places,’’ I side-steps. 

“Nice town, that,” grins Harry. 


“He’s your horse; 


“still got 


“Old 


Man Spellacy still running the Gliff House - 


there? Now listen, dip. There’s a stock- 
men’s show in town next week and I can 
rig up a good gate if I can get somebody 
that’ll make it interesting for Spud. You 
know as well as I do that the steer wrestlers 
hereabouts are no suckers, and you’ve got 
to give ’em raw meat or they’ll tear the 
roof off of the house and push the rafters 
down your throat. You haven’t double- 
crossed me lately % 

“Fellow,” I cuts in, ‘“‘Willie maybe 
weighs ten or fifteen pounds less than that 
flat-foot of yours, but 

“That’s enough,” interrupts Simms 
hastily. “‘I wouldn’t believe anything you’d 
say about him, anyways, so you might as 
well save your breath for a quick run out of 
town in case he doesn’t deliver. Can you 
get him in shape in a week?” 

“You can put on the row last night,’ I 
comes back, “‘as far as we’re concerned. 
How’ll we split, sixty-forty?”’ 

“The fight’s off,’’ snaps Harry, “‘if that’s 
all you think of your horse.” 

“T was just trying to let you down easy,” 
Isays, quick. “‘ Personally, winner takes all 
suits me.” 

“Me too,” 
that way.” 

I’m far from being suited, my mind 
being on the size of the loser’s end; but I’ve 
edged myself into a blind alley and I leaves 
Harry, getting what comfort I can out of 
the idea that Willie might slip a knockout 
over too sudden to be sorry about it. Be- 
sides, I’m really anxious to see Wasem in a 
mill with a regular pug before lugging him 
further around the circuit. 

When I gets to the hotel to spring the 
news on Dante, I finds him in his room with 
Willie and another lad. On Jones’ knees is 
something that looks like a flattened hot- 
water bottle with wooden tubes sticking 
out of it. 

ST ilibites says: 1. 

“Tt’s a bagpipe,’ answers Dante. “I 
just bought it from McGregor here and he’s 
throwing in a few lessons.” 


returns Simms. “Let it lay 
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““What’s the idea?”’ I demands. 

“My soul,” returns Jones, ‘‘craveg 
music. Listen!’’? And he squeezes a few 
wild screeches out of the bladder. 

“Your soul doesn’t crave music,’ aay as.) 
sures him. ‘‘What it craves is a buzz-saw. 
cooing to its mate in a planing mill.” 

“Play some more,”’ urges Wasem, and [ 
see his eyes glisten. 

“Can that stuff!” I barks. 
business with you and Dante.” 

McGregor exits after borrowing a mati 
to light a cigarette that Jones had loaned 
him. I expect the Scotchman to come back 
any moment and touch me for the habit. 
In the meantimes I tells the boys about 
the set-to I’ve framed with Spud Gilligan, 

“Well,” says I, turning to Willie, “will 
you flatten him for me?” 

“Don’t worry,” comes back Dante, as 2 
Wasem hesitates. rae re as good as in ” 

“All in,” I yelps, ‘‘or in?”’ 

“‘They’ve counted eleven on Spud i 
ready,’’ returns Jones, “‘if you’ll do like I 
say. Stay away from Willie and don’t go 
near him until you get the word from me.” 

“Don’t you want him to do any train- 
ing?” I inquires. ' 

“T’ll take care of that,” says Dante, 
“You just arrange for a place to work out 
in and try to hustle up a sparring part- 
ner—any bum’ll do—but you stay away 
from us.’ ' 

I does like I’m told, and it’s the day be- 
fore the fight when I’m invited for my first 
peek. Willie and the hack I’d picked out of 
the sawdust of the hotel bar are sparring 
when I comes in. It’s the first time I’ve 
seen the kid stripped, and he stacks up 
pretty sweet despite the fact that he’s 
slimmer than a whisper. What heft he’s 
got, however, is in the shoulders and chest, 
where it ought to be, and it’s easy to see 
where that rock-crushing wallop comes 
from. 

“Watch Wasem and me,” 
Jones. 


“T got som 


right to the has-been’s chin. The old- 
timer’s hurt badly and slopes against a ring 
post, sick looking. My lamps drift t 
Wasem. I see his arms drop to his side 
and he steps back, his eyes soft and full of 
pain. 

“Now!” shouts Dante. 

I glances over his way. From under 4 
sweater on a bench he’s taken the bagpip 
and is tearing off a succession of wild shriek 
and catcalls. Jones shakes his head and 
nods me toward the ring. A change ha 
taken place in Willie—some change! is 
lamps have turned hard and cruel and his 
teeth are bared to the top of the gums. The 
sparring partner’s still sagging, half dazed 
against the ropes. 

With a kind of animal growl, Wasem 
tears into the poor bird. A rain of wallops 
to the heart and jaw sends the old fellow 
halfway to the floor, but Wasem doesn’t 
stop. He leans down and shoots rights and 
lefts into the helpless vet until I can’t stand 
it any more. 

“Cut it!” I yells, but my voice doesnt 
carry over the yowling of the bagpipe. 

Dante stops playing suddenly, and at 
almost the same second Willie straightens 
out and backs away. He glances around 
the ring, kind of shamefaced and shaky 
then stooping over, he gently helps the 
battered spav out. , 

“What the hell!’”’ I gasps. 

“Sorry,” grins Jones, ‘that we had to 
treat the old bird so rough, but we’r 
through with him, anyhow, and I wanted 
you to see our horse take the hurdles. 
How’d he stack to you?”’ 

“All right,’’ I mumbles, ‘‘but ——” 

“‘Simple,”’ says Dante. “I’ve had several 
talks with the kid about his family and h 
comes from a line of Scotch fighting mel 
going all the ways back to Robert Bruce 
He almost killed a brother once in a scra 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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tf EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


Travel all day, and the next, and the next. 
Then you will begin to understand what 
| Dodge Brothers, Inc. have accomplished 
with their long underslung spring equip- 
ment, balloon tires and low-swung body 
lines. 


In touring, the master test of riding ease, 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car now acquits 
itself with a distinction you have learned 
to associate only with vehicles of the largest 
and most expensive type. 


* DonoseE BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 


DooGe BrotHe rs (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HONEY 


_ SALE 
ee 7 


“que MAD 
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Watch This 


Column 


MOB CHASING” THE PHANTOM THROUGH THE 
SUBTERRANEAN VAULTS IN THE GREAT 
SPECTACLE, “THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA” 


Do you splendid people 
of America realize that you are 
members of Universal’s Advisory 
Board, and that you really are re- 
sponsible for the kind of pictures 
Universal is making? This may 
sound like bunk to you, but it 
happens to be absolutely true. 


Do you realize that the 


countless thousands of letters 
which you have written to me con- 
tained the ideas and suggestions 
which improved Universal pictures 
and started my campaign for bet- 
ter and cleaner pictures? 


As a matter of fact YOU 


are the Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration. This is your producing 
concern. It belongs to the people 
and is following the people’s ideas. 
So, that, if you follow the “movies,”’ you 
should become personally acquainted with 
the manager of your favorite theatre and 
ask him to show Universal pictures. 


By doing this, you will 
be boosting your own enter- 
tainment—the one company in 


which you are personally inter- 
ested—the concern which listens to your 
suggestions and follows them in aid of 
better pictures and finer entertainment. 


As examples of what 
UNIVERSAL has done in an- 


swer to your requests and sugges- 


tions, and in aid of screen better- 
ment, we refer you to these pictures which 
are all having exceptionally big success: 
‘*The Siege,’’ ‘‘The Goose Woman,”’ 
‘*Peacock Feathers,’’ ‘‘Lorraine of the 
Lions,’’ ‘‘California Straight Ahead,” 
“*The Phantom of the Opera.’’ 


I most certainly would 
appreciate a letter from you 
on this subject. Don’t you believe 


that as long as you are a lover of 
moving-pictures you ought to take a keener 
practical interest in their distribution? 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 
Would youlike an autographed photograph of Reginald 
Denny? One will be sent you on receipt of 10cin stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
| and that’s where the quitting streak comes 
from, see?”’ 

“Go on,’ I urges. 

“Remember that band of kilties,’’ goes 
on Jones, “‘that was playing in the station 
when we stopped at Omaha?” 

“Yes,” I recalls. 

“That,”’ continues Jones, “‘gave me the 
hunch. I happened to be looking right at 
Wasem when the bagpipes did their stuff, 
and you should have seen the vicious flare- 
up in his eyes. It’s bagpipe music that 
makes the Black Watch and other Scotch 
regiments forget they’re tired and every- 
thing else and turn into such hellers. It’s 
now making Willie forget the mess he got 
into with his brother. That’s all there is 
COntae 

“What,” I seeks to know, ‘‘was the idea 
of keeping it all secret from me?” 

“T didn’t want to spill anything,” ex- 
plains Dante, ‘‘until I was sure the scheme’d 
work. For a while I thought it’d fizzle out 
on account of not being able to get the 
pipes. For a flyer, I asked the landlord if 
there was a bagpipe in town and he tipped 
me to McGregor. While you were palaver- 
ing with Simms I put over the deal.” 

“‘How’ll you work the gag in a regular 
mill?’’ I asks. ‘‘Going to get into the ring 
and give a recital of Scotch battle songs?” 

“There’s nothing to prevent me from 
slipping it under my overcoat, is there?”’ 
comes back Jones. “‘And pulling it out as 
needed? And that’ll only be once.” 

“T see,’ I remarks; “‘you don’t play all 
the time the fight’s going on.” 

“‘ Heavens, no,”’ comes back Dante. ‘‘The 
music makes Willie wild, and he’d be a 
sucker in that condition for a good boxer; 
but it’s all right for him to get wild when the 
other bim’s ready for the count. The only 
danger is he forgets all about rules and 
everything else when the bagpipes are on 
and he’s likely to foul himself out of a 
purse.” 

“T’d rather have him do that,” says I, 
“than yellow-streak himself out of one. 
Have you stopped to think what a cuckoo 
the crowd’ll think you are, jerking a bag- 
pipe out of your sleeve in the middle of a 


fight.” 
“*Science,’’ returns Jones, “‘is always mis- 
judged.” . 


Seeing’s believing, I suppose; but even 
so, I’m not believing in Dante’s ballyhoo 
enough to make any side bets the night of 
the fight. The row’s put on right in the 
town on account of the sheriff being a wide- 
open guy himself, and there’s easy five 
grand in the house. I goes to the corner 
with Willie while Dante takes a ringside 
seat, all wrapped up in a bulging overcoat, 
which works in pretty good on account of 
it being a cool evening. 

At the bell, Wasem leaps at Gilligan like 
he was shot from guns. Spud’s taken by sur- 
prise, and before he can get set Willie’s 
lashed him with rights and lefts and 
smacked him against every post in the 
ring. Spud, who doesn’t look so well 
trained to me, finally manages to get into a 
clinch and cover up for a bit; but toward 
the end of the round my boy pushes Gilli- 
gan out of a hug, steps in and short jolts a 
vicious one to the jaw. Gilligan falls flat 
on his face, but even before the count begins 
the bell rings. 

I pipes the old sympathy look in Wasem’s 
eyes when he goes to his corner, but it’s not 
there when Spud comes to scratch in the 
second stanza, looking fresh and pert. It’s 
all flash though. In half a minute Gilligan’s 
fighting flat-footed and breathing heavy 
and an early curtain is written all over his 
bruised map. 

A few seconds more and a right cross 
beats Spud to his knees. He staggers up at 
the count of five, still wabbly and with his 
arms hanging limp by his sides. He’s an 
engraved invitation for a knock-out, but 
Willie doesn’t accept. He takes a couple of 
steps back and then 

There’s a wild screech of bagpipes that 
comes cutting through the din like light- 
ning through a cloud bank. I don’t get no 
chance to see how the pay customers take 
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the interruption, my peepers being glued on 
Wasem. The first thing I notices is the 
stripped teeth; then Willie kind of shakes 
himself and plunges into Gilligan. Spud 
tries to clinch, but there’s not a chance. 
Wasem belts him away with wild swings 
and jolts, a few of which land on Gilligan, 
but a few’s plenty. A blow to the heart sets 
him spinning around and he falls flat in his 
corner, like a sack of wet flour. 

Willie keeps right after him and it takes 
all the referee and Spud’s seconds have to 
keep him from jumping on the prostrate 
Spud. I motions frantically to Dante to 
cut the bagpipes, he not being able to see 
what’s going on in the ring on account of 
the press about it. 

When he does get my signal and stops, 
Wasem switches from a tiger to a lamb. 
He kneels down by Gilligan, who’s been 
lugged to a stool, and I’ll swear there were 
tears in the kid’s eyes as he pats the beaten 
boxer on the back. Before Willie can do 
anything more foolish, I drags him out of 
the ring. 

When I sees Simms later he yelps mur- 
der, claiming that Wasem didn’t play fair, 
hitting Spud before they’d done shaking 
hands at the beginning of the fuss. I calms 
him some by offering to give him a return 
match whenever he wants it. 

“What was that nut friend of yours 
doing with that bagpipe?”’ asks Harry, 
after we gets to talking amiable. 

“Oh,” says I, “‘it’s just his Scotch way 
of making noise. Some folks use whistles, 
some Hy 

“He must be a cuckoo,” cuts in Simms. 
“What have bagpipes got to do at boxing 
bouts?” 

“You should know,”’ I grins. 


Iv 


IMMS and Spud do so much howling 


about their being double-crossed by 
Wasem on the handshake stunt, and the 
stockmen are so anxious to see Willie in 
action again, that we have no trouble in 
framing up another fist fiesta for the fol- 
lowing week. In those days guys didn’t 


* wait a couple of years to give a lad a second 


chance, and I’ve even seen return bouts 
pulled the night after the first one. 

We keeps the boy of ours kind of under 
cover, not wanting him to do any talking 
that might crab the act. Without the bag- 
pipe, Willie is the same Willie that he al- 
ways was, the knockout of Spud Gilligan 
not having made any difference in him. 

“Ts there any danger,’ I asks Dante, 
the evening of the return fight, “that 
Simms has got wise to your bagpipe stunt?” 

“T don’t think so,’”’ he returns; ‘‘but 
what if he has? What’s he going to do 
about it? There’s no law against bringing 
a bagpipe into a fight arena, is there?”’ 

“Well,” I remarks, “‘he might bring in a 
fife-and-drum corps for Gilligan. That’s a 
great trick you’ve started. First thing you 
know, Battling Oscar Schmidt’ll want a 
leetle German band in his corner and 
Frenchie Ledoux’!l insist on a piccolo play- 
ing the Mayonnaise every time he gets 
groggy.” 

“Music wouldn’t hurt the bruiser busi- 
ness any,’”’ comes back Jones. 

“Tt’s got enough sharps and flatheads 
in it now,” says I. ‘‘You call that stuff 
youre dragging out of that Scotch bladder 
music?” 

“Maybe not,’ admits Dante, jingling 
the jack in his pockets; ‘‘but what it made 
for us makes music; and,’ he adds, ‘“‘it’s 
going to compose a whole opera for us to- 
night.” 

“T hope so,” I tells him, “but I’m a little 
nervous. Lightning don’t strike twice in 
the same place.” 

“Lightning,” returns the poet dryly, 
“doesn’t have to.” 

The crowd for the encore is even bigger 
than it was at the opening performance. 
Spud’s worked some of his bay window off 
and looks a whole heap more fit than he did 
the first time. I’m looking him over when 
Simms pops over my way. 

“Tf you’ve no objections,’’ says he, 
“we'll cut out the handshaking tonight.” 
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“Sure, sure,’ I agrees. ‘“It’ll make t 
row that much shorter. Wasem was com- 
plaining to me only this afternoon about the 
length of the last scrap.” 

“For how much,” growls Harry, “ 
he complaining?” 

“A grand’s worth,’ I returns, draggi 
the roll from my pocket. “Want to talk 
back to it?” { 

“And one,” yelps Simms, and he an 
I’ve got two thousand bet on the side. 

I looks over to the ringside seats and I 
sees where Jones has taken the same seat 
occupied the last time. Next to him I no- 
tices the pug that we used for Willie’s sp 
ring partner when we first hit Roari 
River. He’s still scarred up from the beat- 
ings Wasem had given him and a 


waves at him he slips me a scowl. 

Gilligan’s the burned child and puts upa 
cagy, runaway fight in the opening round: 
Willie lands a good many wallops, b 
Spud’s always moving away from them and 
escapes without any damage. Hardly 
glove touches Wasem, he’s that fast; but 
speedy, clever boxing doesn’t mean any- 
thing to the crowd of ranchmen in the 
house. They want gore and more gore. 

The pay-as-you-enters don’t get any real! 
action until the fifth round, and then they 
get enough to keep their nerves hopping for 
a year. In that session both boys start slug- 
ging. 

Spud puts over a lucky one to the jaw 
and rocks Willie from his toe nails to his 
pompadour, forcing him to cover up. | 
sees Jones reaching into the inside of hi 
overcoat, but he pulls his hand out empty. 
Wasem’s trading blows again; but he’s 
still not himself, and Gilligan keeps driving 
him back. I’m beginning to get worried 

Suddenly Willie throws himself against 
the ropes and on the rebound drives a ter: 
rific right at Spud’s chin. Wasem’s workec 
an old gag, but Gilligan’s missed the play 
and catches the wallop solidly. He stagger: 
away, his knees buckling under him, and i: 
just about to fall when Willie reaches unde 
Spud’s arms and holds him up. | 

I throws a quick look over to whi 
Dante’s squatting and I pipes the bagpipe 
inflating. At the same moment I sees thi 
flash of a blade in the hand of the pug nex 
to him, and rip! There’s a squeak from thi 
bagpipe and then silence. The heart’s beer 
cut out of it. | 

I don’t know what to do. I turns to thi 
ring. Spud, dead to the world, has slippe 
from Willie’s arms and slid to the floor, an 
kneeling beside him is Wasem, pettag 
Gilligan and crooning to him. 

“Three,’”’ I hears the referee say, in: 
daze. Then he repeats, ‘‘Three.’’ He’ 
counting ’em both out! , 

I rushes over to Jones. f 

““Can’t you do something?” I gasps. 

Dante points to a rip in the bag a foo 
long. . 

EES says the referee. ‘Six.’ | 

“Here,” I cries, desperate, ‘‘I’ll hold th 
two edges together and id q 

“Right,” droned the referee. “Eight. 

Dante and I work desperately at th 
punctured bag. I throw a look over m, 
shoulder. Both boxers are still on th 
ground, and the crowd’s looking on, quie 
and stunned. 

“Ten,” says the referee. 
they’re both out.” 

The next thing I knows, a howling mob} 
swirling around the ring with ae 


“Ten, 


“Double-crossers!”” “‘Crooks!”’ “Tryin 
to frame another return go!” ‘‘Let’s ge 
’em,”’ and the like. : 

I got a date elsewhere, and makes a wil 
dash to the door. Luckily, I’m not far fror 


the fighters, doesn’t make much of a try 2 
stopping me. I gets clear and beats it | 


taking to the wide-open spaces. Jones, i 
some way, has got there ahead of me. | 
“What a braw nicht this nicht turne 
out to be,’ I pants. ‘‘Where’s the bai 
pipe?’’ I adds, sarcastic. 
Dante shrugs his shoulders. 
“Too bad,’ says he, ‘‘the Scotch didn 
go in for the flute.” 4 


—E 
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Art-Steel 
r _ Fire-Safe Case, $1 


4 Case approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the Nat’l Board of Fire 
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The V-shaped Heating Unit 
of the ordinary Iron is too far 
from the edges to KEEP them 
HOT when they come in con- 
tact with damp cloth. 


See What Women 
Say of the Sunbeam 


“J usually have about 18 children’s dresses besides all the other 
pieces and I iron all my flat work. I started ironing with my 
Sunbeam at 10 o'clock this morning,and was throughat one.” 


Mrs, F. J. CAMPMIER 


‘Sunbeam heats quickly and holds its heat. I never have to 

wait for it to reheat, even when ironing heavy pieces. It does 

not take me over an hour to iron for our family of three.”’ 
Mrs. Ray N. NortTEen 


‘There are six in our family so I have pretty big ironings, but 

they only require about two hours with the Sunbeam. It holds 

the heat, so I never have to wait for it after I get started.” 
Mrs, JosepHINE THIESBERGER 


‘¢We have big ironings, including 10 or 11 shirts every week 
—more in summer—besides four or five house dresses. But 
our ironing does:not take more than two hours because the 
Sunbeam gives uniform heat, and I keep ironing right along.”’ 
Mrs. W. BERNHARDT 


¢There are three in our family; and it does not take me over 
an hour and a half once a week, to do my ironing.’” 


Mars. P. Ow1ncs 


Underwriters and Good Housekeeping Institute 


To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron, this beautiful, practical case at 
| less than cost. A $2.50 value for $1, but only when boaghti in combi- 

Nation with the Sunbeam. Enables you to putjaway iron hot—no wait- 
| ing while it cools. Keeps iron, cord and stand clean and safe. And 


Ways ready, always together when you want them. 


| 


The Sunbeam’s All-Over 
Heating Unit comes to the 
very edge; maintaining con- 
stant and even heat wher 
iron meets damp cloth. 


NE of the largest Public Service Companies 

tested the Sunbeam Iron on steady current for 

5000 hours running, 208 days and nights. The iron 

grew red hot, the nickel discolored, the wooden 

handle burned away—déwt the Sunbeam’ s heating 
unit did not burn out! 


Not twenty years of actual service would equal 
this test in severity. For this was continuous heat. 
When you have finished ironing, you turn off the 
electric current and let your iron cool. But in this test 
the Sunbeam was not allowed to cool once. That is 
a far greater strain on a heating unit than it ever re- 
ceives in ironing. 

Do you wonder we can guarantee the Sunbeam 
Iron to give more years of good service than any 
other iron made? 


If a woman permits it to over-heat—it will heat 
thereafter as quickly as before—and hold its heat 
like new! 

Read in the adjoining column what women say— 
and bear in mind that most of them had used other 
irons first. 

Not one. but states that the Sunbeam saves her 
many hours. 

_ The reason is this—the Sunbeam’s All-Over 
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ested 5000 Hours on Steady Current 


qual to 20 Years’ service on the i ironing board 


The Iron with the Unit that’s unharmed 


by Over-heating 


Heating Unit comes not only to the point but also 
to the edges where an iron meets the damp cloth first. 


Thus it KEEPS the edges hot / 


Irons not built this way will soon cool off. Then 
a woman must press until her arm aches, or stop her 
work until the iron heats to ironing temperature. 


It costs us double to make this All-Over Unit, for 


it has to be wound by hand to follow the shape of 


the iron. 


Moreover, our engineers regulate its heating ca- 


_ pacity—thus preventing a rush of violent heat that 


scorches clothes. 


‘Repairs on cheap irons make them cost you more 
than the Sunbeam and Sunbeam Fire-Proof Case 
combined. And 70% of the repairs to irons are due 
to over-heating. 


So let no one persuade you to accept any other. 
Sunbeam is regarded by engineers who know as better 
than the best iron previously made. Write us if your 
dealer is out of Sunbeams and we’ll arrange for him 
to get more. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Aunbeam’ 750 

THE GUARANTEED ELECTRIC IRON 

IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOEF CASE sl EXTRA 
we 
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“Vesa Waare SHORT TU. 
UPSas ro & en Came Another Day, and Mother Hubbard, 


Destitute But Cheerful, Went to 
the Cupboard to Get Her 
Noble Four-Footed 
Pal a Bone 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Alas! Her Trip to the Refrigerator 
Was Allin Vain. But Yesterday 
She Had Used the Bone for 
Soup, That Body and Soul 
Might Not Part 


Hope Springs Eternal in the Human 
Breast, and in the Soul of 
Loyalty, Who is Just 
as Human as You 
or I 


Bighearted Loyalty Departs, and 
in His Soulful Eyes is the 
Promise of Better Days 
for the Despairing 
Mother Hubbard 


Came the Night, and With It None eo cenbaeiiona 


“Have a Heart, Mister! How Can We Pay 
But Loyalty. He Had Found the Instaliment on the PianosPlayer When 


No Food, But in His We've Just Begun to Buy a Radio?”’ 
Iron Jaws Was the : - 
| Coat of a Man I’m useless for going and fetching, 

“Ah, You Have Come-at.Last, My My lips have'no hymn for the dawning, 
Riaves saldicrskl new You My arms have no mission but stretching, 
Would!” fer Tt Wus-None My mouth has no purpose but yawning. 

eee Though worshipers throng to Apollo, 


Not I would be one of their number. 
“Now I Remember! And It ReallyIs The god whom I drowsily follow 
You, Dear. We Owe It All to Is Morpheus, the patron of slumber. 
Loyalty. He Showed Me the 
Way and His Bite Gave 
Me My Memory” 


TI care not who else may be working, 
I care not who else may be playing; 
I care not who thinks that I’m shirking, 


Another Day and the Brave U.S. I care not whatever they’re saying. 
Soldier, Well in Mind and ; 
Body, Has Retrieved I praise not your sowers nor reapers 


Nor paladins eager for combat, 


seas dl a But honor those glorious sleepers, 


REE The dormouse, the bear and the wombat. 
While Loyalty, Dumb But Always , 
Faithful, Receives His Just I envy the petrel renewing 
Reward, as Do All Good Her nap in the trough of the billow, 
Doggies in the For all that I want to be doing 
End Is making a dent in a pillow. 
Fade-out shows wedding scene, with Now, free of the fetters that bind you, 
Loyalty carrying basket of flowers in iron I’m leaving the toils that appall you, 
jaws. Final fade shows cupboard in River- So shut the door gently behind you 
side Drive apartment with chicken bones, And don’t wake me up till I call you. 
ham bones, steak bones and dog biscuit —Arthur Guiterman. 
Hisheron Pacthe f fee fashioned in the shape of a bone. 
Coast. : fae —John Forbes. Gifts and Givers 
3 for a Quarter : 
se Coe edas Goodnight! ARRY is a spender; brings me gifts of 
splendor, 
Write for | 7’M UN-MIT-I-GAT-ED-LY tired; Rings and things of platinum and gold, 
Sample | These eyelids are heavy and achy, Silk-lined dressing cases from the smartest 
| My feet move as though they were mired, places, 
Write direct | My hinges are wabbly and shaky. Webby stockings lovely to behold. 
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WHY THEY MARRIED 
His Story 


October 3, 192, 


IS AND ENCORES 


Harry’s gifts I treasure with a lot of eee 
But—they make no inroads on his hoard; 

One as rich as Harry can be lavish, very. — 
Jimmy gives me gifts he can’t afford! 


i 
{ 
Cyril is a highbrow, tall above the eyebrow; 
Cyril gives me esoteric books ; 4 
Spends his bright sesterces on thin books of 
verses rd 
Which are very nobby and de lux. é 
On me Cyril showers Nietzsches, Scho 
hauers, 
With the deepest dogmas underscored ; 
They are gifts expensive; still, his rol 
extensive ; 
Jimmy gives me gifts he can’t afford! — 


Jimmy has no money, yet with smile ? 
sunny a 
Jimmy fetches little lovely things. # 
Pawns his watch and buys me presents to 
surprise me, : 
Beauty in each token that he brings. 
They’re not rich or showy, but I chance to 
know he ; 
Bought me gifts—and stinted on his board. 
So, I choose the whimmy, spendthrift, reckless 
Jimmy— 
Jimmy gives me gifts he can’t afford! 
—Berton Braley. 


Mathew Moth 


ERE lies Mathew Moth, 

Slain at his post 
By a super moth ball. - 
His life work was to make men generous 
About giving their wool garments 
To others. 
He was a devoted worker 
For charity. —Bertha Stephenson. 


To a Telephone Ringing the 
Wrong Number 


ING out, wild bells! Ring loud and long, 

Tolling my number—which is wrong. 
Ring in the hope you'll get me flurried, 
Catch me bathing, make me worried. 
Darn you, go tintinnabulate, ; 
Hoping I’ll get there just too late, .' 
So when you've roused me from my ease, — 
You'll taunt me with, ‘‘ Eacuseitplease.” — 


Ring till you shake your own receiver, 
You one-eyed, green-tailed, black deceiver! 
You'll hail me from no downy couch 
And sink me all day in a grouch. 
By gosh, you'll tinkle till yow’re tired 
And have with one last ding expired. 
For I’ll not hear upon the line, 
“Hello! Is this M. Blauenstein?”’ 


MED! ee Se 


I'll never heed your invitation. 
I’ll be away on my vacation! 
—Fairfax Downey. 
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Hundreds of thousands of motorists enjoyed bet- 
ter car performance and saved in oil and gas dur- 
ing the past summer because they installed new 
sets of Champion Spark Plugs as recommended 
during Champion National Change Week last May. 


Your local dealer will gladly » 


tell you why a new set of 
spark plugs at least once a 
year will assure you greater 
power and speed from your 
car and will actually save their 
cost in oil and gas. 


If you have not renewed your 
spark plugs this year, or if your 


Champion X for Ford 
cars, trucks and Ford- 
son tractors 


60c 


In Canada 80 cents 


set has been used more than 
10,000 miles, you will benefit 
by installing a new set now. 


With winter approaching 
they will make starting much 
easier and aid engine perform- 
ance in every way. 


And, of course, you will, as 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable tor Every Engine 


seven out of every ten motor- 
ists do—buy Champions be- 
cause Champion is known 
throughout the world as the 
better spark plug. 


Genuine Champions have the 
double-ribbed sillimanite core. 
They are fully guaranteed. 


Blue Box for all cars 
and engines except 


Fords 


75c 


In Canada 90 cents 
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24 hour 


shaving 
comfort 


Read the offer below that puts 
the last touch ona perfect shave 


velvety feel of your skin after your morn- 
ing shave with Williams Shaving Cream. 


No lucky accident about it,either. Williams 
Cream was specifically made to leave your 
skin conditioned as well as smoothly shaved. 


Wouldn’t you like to keep that “‘just- 
shaved-with-Williams” feeling all day long? 
Read the offer below. This offer will allow 
you to enjoy an after-shaving comfort that 
you may have thought impossible. 


Made expressly for after-shaving 


Williams shaving specialists created Aqua 
Velva, a pure amber liquid, to keep your skin 
as soothed and velvety as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. So successful were these 
specialists that Aqua Velva has become as 
necessary a part of the well-appointed shav- 
ing kit as the cream, brush and razor. 


Designed solely for use after shaving, it 
benefits your skin in these five ways: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 

—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from cold and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


The large 5-ounce bottle at your dealer’s 
is 50c (60c in Canada). 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


For a limited time, we will send you 
a handsome one-ounce bottle of 
Aqua Velva upon receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. This size costs us much 
more than 4 cents. 


FOR SPECIAL 1-OZ. BOTTLE 
SEND COUPON BELOW 


: The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. pee Glastonbury, 
Conn. (If you live in Canada, address The J. 
Williams Co., St. Patrick Street, Montreal). 


Enclosed is 4c in stamps for the 1-oz. bottle of 
Aqua Velva. 


S.E-P. 10-3-25 
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OW TO READ 


although otherwise ignorant, but only a 
rich mind and a full heart produce the 
writer, so that this lateness of the talent 
showing in the handwriting is but another 
bit of evidence tending to show the accu- 
racy of the science. 

The question of talents includes, of 
course, the matter of business talents, and 
in considering business talents we have to 
remember that the general character and 
often some one trait of character will have 
a tremendous effect. A case which amus- 
ingly illustrates this is that of a young 
cashier of a suburban bank who suddenly 
and inexplicably found himself short sev- 
eral thousands of dollars at the end of a 
day. He declared that he could not imagine 
how, when or where the money could have 
gone. 

He was suspected, of course, the presi- 
dent accusing him with spirit; but the board 
of directors had their ideas about the presi- 
dent too. The handwriting of everyone 
who had any business at all in the bank was 
sent to a graphologist by one of the board 
who had had some experience with the sci- 
ence. The president turned out to be rather 
gayer of disposition, in the light of graph- 
ology, than one would have expected a man 
in his position to be. 

In making the report the graphologist 
reported that there were none in that bank 
with the kind of qualities which ought to be 
possessed by the person who so cleverly got 
away with a considerable sum of money— 


| sorry, but graphology had not indicated the 


| thief. 
ASK know how your fingers approve the | 


In a separate note to the cashier, 
however, and just as a matter of profes- 
sional routine, the graphologist said to him 
that it was really dangerous for a man with 
his responsibilities to have such a poor 
memory and that it would be the part of 
wisdom to seek some occupation less open 
to danger on account of the weakness. 

When the cashier read that, standing in 
his cage, the other employes thought that 
he had suddenly gone crazy, for, half erying 
and half laughing, he ran to an old coat 
which was hanging in the space back of the 
cage; but they understood when they saw 
him pull a big package of bills out of the 
side pocket. 

On the day when the money had disap- 
peared the weather had suddenly turned 
colder and the light alpaca coat which the 
cashier had worn at work all summer had 
been too cold. He had put on the coat of 
his suit, forgetting that in the pocket of the 
old coat was the package of bills which he 
intended to place in the vault, and totally 
forgetting it thereafter. 


Unrecognized Talents 


A letter which has come to me so many 
times that I have come to look on it as all 
but a form sheet runs about as follows: 

“‘T wish that you would tell me of some 
talent that I have, something that I can do 
to help the world. I feel so unimportant. 
We live on a farm eight miles from town 
with our four children, all of whom are 
small. I have chickens and eggs which I 
sell, and I do all my own sewing and all the 
housework. I dearly love flowers and in 
the summer my garden is considered real 
pretty and if we have any of the small vege- 
tables for the table I have to raise them. 
My life seems so petty and worthless that I 
do wish I could have some talent.” 

You may think that I am merely amus- 
ing you, but the truth is that that letter 
rolls in about once in so often to every 
graphologist. I usually write back that with 
four children, a husband, a farm eight miles 
from town, chickens and two kinds of gar- 
den to look after, with all the sewing for six 
people to do, I would consider that I was 
being of about four people’s use to the 
world already. As a matter of actual fact, 
until the thing is put in that way to them, 
many of these farm women never realize 
what they do or know in all-its intensity 
and astonishing variety. 


EVENING POST 


CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING 


(Continued from Page 44) 


The persistent wish of the totally unfit 
to write short stories is a baffling thing. 
Every graphologist with whom I have ever 
talked has been struck with this. From cer- 
tain conditions prevalent one would think 
that the desire to write motion-picture 
scenarios would be the ruling passion, but it 
is not, if graphological correspondence has 
anything to show about it. Yet in the past 
ten years there are five people, some young 
and some older, who had never thought of 
selling anything they might write, to whom 
I suggested that career because of what I 
saw in their handwriting and who are now 
doing more or less well with it. 

Another stock letter which young people 
continually write graphologists is: 

“Please tell me my talents. I find it so 
hard to choose what to do. I sing beauti- 
fully and have always been able to draw, 
and the boys love to dance with me. I re- 
cite a great deal and like to play the piano.” 

These singularly gifted young people 
need—and get—a hard bump which is de- 
signed to awake them from their dreams. 


A Graphologist’s Mail Bag 


A query often found in the letters of young 
girls is ‘Shall I get married or go to work?” 
My reply is “If you marry you will inevita- 
bly do both.” 

Jealous people who have refused to be- 
lieve themselves afflicted with the disease 
are sometimes convicted of sin when shown 
the ugly angular formations which show 
that quality, and that is the first step to- 
ward conquering it. When both parties to 
a marriage are jealous, bringing that fact 
home to them will sometimes give them the 
ability to laugh at themselves, which clears 
the air wonderfully. 

The question which men ask the graph- 
ologist, when presenting a specimen of the 
possible future lady of their heart and 
hearth is “Is she loving and devoted and 
will she be interested in me?’’ The ques- 
tion which women almost invariably ask 
about a man in whom their affections are 
concerned is “‘Can I make him happy?” 

Most of the people who write the graph- 
ologist really want advice about character, 
but after that is rendered there is a tend- 
ency to look for guidance in vocation, in 
business, in education, and in many of the 
purely personal affairs of life. The graph- 
ologist has to have a large fund of very odd 
knowledge. From the correspondence files 
of one week I take the following questions: 

How much money should I Have to go to 


the South Seas, where I want to enter the © 


new industry there of raising hogs?, Do 
you believe that a baby a year old should 
be spanked? Is gray becoming to. brown- 
eyed people? Where can I buy books on 
infant paralysis? What does it cost to go to 
New York from Florida? Do persistent 
headaches show the danger of insanity? 
Can you send me a chart of what foods a 
person should eat who is bilious?) Why 
don’t we write like the letters that are 
printed in the newspaper? » Can you tell 
by looking at a piece of handwriting whether 
this man loves me? Am I going to have 
any children? Do you think that I could 
learn to be an air pilot? What is the best 
way to control a jealous man who is jealous 
of your dog? Why can’t I draw people to 
me? What’s the reason that my wife and 
family dislike me, although I am popular 
with everybody else? Is graphology some- 
thing that my clergyman would approve 
of? Can you tell from handwriting whether 
it is wise to marry young or late? What is 
the salary of a woman librarian and how 
does one become a librarian? What are the 
opportunities for physicians of Saxon birth, 
speaking Spanish, in South America? 

The indications of racial characteristics 
in handwriting are most interesting. The 
American is characteristic in not having any 
racial stamp at all, save in not having it! 


Specimens-of handwriting in this country 


are the most baffling of all, from the racial 


‘ture will often be so different from the bor 


‘| 
October 5,19. 


standpoint, since individuality is so stro 
that we have no well-set type which we ce 
follow. The specimens have a tremende 
range, too, since in script which is ob: 
ously that of rather an uneducated pers 
we can see a strong character and a t} 
mendous force showing through. This is’ 
no means so common in European han 
American writing, in the mass, lacks t 
beauty of letter formation which is almc 
universally found in Europe, for if a pers 
writes there he writes well. A great ma 
do not write, or at least write only thi 
names, but in America it is rare to find t 
individual who does not write, which ¢ 
counts for the many poor scripts, but whi 
also allows of more freedom and individu; 
ity in American handwriting. 

The French script is small and fine, wi 
suave but very exact letter formations. © 
is expressive of the keen, cold mind whi 
is France’s, no matter how emotional a) 
excitable she may seem to be on the surfai 

The English writing is marked by a ché 
acteristic incurve which is the expression 
that clannishness which is one of the o1 
standing traits of our cousins. Scandinavi 
writing is apt to be tortuous, twisted a) 
involved in its letter formations, a true € 
pression of that race which could give 
such a thing as Peer Gynt, by far the mc 
involved and tortuous play ever writteh. 

The heavy pressure and awkward lett 
formations of German script are the expr 
sion of that slow and ponderous mind whi 
is still Teutonic and powerful. Spani 
writing is flowing and gracious but state 
and after the first impression of openne 
the graphologist perceives that the lett 
forms are very reserved. This is charact 
istic of the Spanish, who wear their mann¢ 
nobly, but at heart are cool and critical. 


One’s Signature 


Oriental nations invariably use eitk 
curved or wedge-shaped letter formatior 
which are infinitely beautiful. Arabic 
Chinese, for instance, merely written on 
wall, is a decoration. So it is not surprisi 
to remember that we owe nearly all the < 
which concerns itself with the eye to t 
East. 

The use of graphology is aiteniing al 
even enthusiastic graphologists do not knc 
how far it will go, but of one thing they a 
certain, and that is that it will often affo 
a clew to much thet, otherwise remal 
dark. 

The -difference’ between, the, cerion a 
and the actual character is something whi 
has done more to baffle the world than aj 
other one thing. In handwriting, the sign 


of the writing that it is hard to believe th 
the same person has written both, but tl 
is the graphological illustration of the f: 
that the personality and the character 4 
more often truly two than really one, t 
signature of a writer being his personali 
and the body of writing his character, re 
the standpoint of graphology. | 
Some of the results of this difference a 
bad and some merely confusing. Sor 
people, impressed by the falseness of the 
own personalities, feel that they will nev 
know themselves at all. A good many a 
drawn into occupations for which they a 
not really fitted by some accident of 
personality. A pretty face is undoubte 
responsible for the misery which we suffe 
often, when we pay good money for an 
ning’ s entertainment, and a deep, resona 
voice, combined with inability to do an 
thing else, has sometimes filled our pulpit 
In marriage this is true, too, for most mi 
marry, not the character of a woman, b 
her appearance, and many a woman 
ries, not the man, but his broad shoulde 
which she soon discovers can carry noth 
heavier than a sense of his own importani 
Graphology is really a clew to these di 
culties and may, in time; be: as common wi! 
us as medicine. 3 
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Low-pressure comfort 
with high-pressure mileage 


The balloon tire has passed the experimental 
stage. As built by Kelly-Springfield, it is giving car- 
owners the same long carefree mileage they have 
been accustomed to get from Kelly high-pressure 
tires, and with it a degree of comfort such as only 
the true low-pressure tire can give. To ride on a set 
of Kelly Balloons is to gain a new conception of the 
pleasures of motoring. 


On request we shall be glad to send you free a 3 2-page book- 


let entitled ‘‘The Art of Driving,” by Ralph de Palma. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
250 West 57th St. New York 
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EN € é 
Byrd Found a Way 
to Make New Blades 


Shave Better! 


“What’s the idea! stropping a 
new blade?” asked Byrd as he 
saw me take out a new blade 
and put it into my trusty 
Twinplex. 


“Foolish question number one,” 
I answered. “It’s plain you 
don’t know how much better a 
new blade shaves if it is stropped 
before being used. Here, try this.” 


You should have seen Byrd’s 
smile as the Twinplexed edge of 
that blade went caressingly over 
his face leaving a velvety smooth- 
ness that was new to him. 


Of course Byrd got a Twinplex 
forthwith and now he wouldn’t 
sell it for $100.00 if he couldn’t 
get another one. He has thank- 
ed me a dozen times for putting 
him wise. Only yesterday he 
said: “I’ve used the same blade 
now for a month. It’s a mar- 
vel the way that little Twinplex 
saves time and money and, Oh 
boy! what shaves I do get.” 


Don’t wait for some one to 
hand you a new blade stropped 
on Twinplex—let us do it. 


Send for this 
unique Home 


for Old Blades 


Once inside this tiny house with green blinds, 
blades can’t get out to harm anyone. Send 10f, 
mame your razor and we will send you a Dull 
House and a sharp new blade, made keen by 
stropping on Twinplex. We would just like to 
show you what Twinplex will do toa new blade. 


For fifteen years Twinplex Stroppers have been 
sold on approval at leading stores all over the 
world. Ask your dealer for one. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1640 Locust St., St. Louis 


New York Montreal London Chicago 


tropper 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 
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HULAS AND HUMMING BIRDS 


The party that evening was one of those 
affairs that afflict a community when the 
country club happens to be running be- 
hind. I mean to say, why pretend the jolly 
old slogan, We Must Use Our Club Oftener, 
is inspired by loving kindness, when the 
answer is in the ledger written in red ink? 

At that, it was quite a party. All the 
first families were there, and a number of 
the seconds. 

Toward the wee sma’ hours, as the Scotch 
so wonderfully put it, I noticed something 
queer about Phippsy; he wasn’t at the 
party. Mary was there, dancing. But 
Phippsy was missing, and so was Eloise. 
What did that mean? I cut in on Mary, 
determined to find out. 

“Tt was entirely his fault,’’ said Mary. 

“Naturally,” I replied. 

“T told him he ought to be ashamed of 
himself.” 

“You were undoubtedly right. Only 
what ought he to have been ashamed 
about?” 

‘He told me he was running home to fill 
his cigarette case and would be right back.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

‘He was gone for an hour. And he didn’t 
go home, because when I asked him for a 
cigarette his case was still empty. He was 
with that Trequair woman all the while.” 

“Well, why not? Mrs. Trequair is a 
tremendously attractive woman; I’d like 
nothing better than to spend an hour 
with her myself. Besides, why shouldn’t 
Phippsy buzz around a bit if he feels like 
it? It isn’t as if you two were engaged.” 

“Oh, but we are!”’ 

“What?” 

“Certainly. He proposed to me this 
morning. Didn’t he tell you?” 

“Er—no. But I haven’t happened to see 
him since breakfast. Of course, if you’re 
really engaged, Phippsy has behaved very 
badly. I’ll see what I can do.” 

Now I ask you. Here was Mary telling 
me she and Phippsy were engaged! 
Frankly, I didn’t believe a word of it. 
Neither did Phippsy when I ran him down 
in the card room a moment later. Yes, 
there he was, the old pirate, as cozy as you 
please, playing piquet with Eloise for a 
dollar a point. 

“May I have a word with you?” I asked. 

“Ninety-four, ninety-five, ninety-six 
Hang it all, Bill, I’m Rubiconed.” 

“You most certainly are.”” Then drag- 
ging him into a corner, I said, “‘What’s all 
this about your being engaged to Mary?” 

“Who says I am?” 

“e Mary.” 

“But that’s rot, you know.” 

“Then you didn’t pop the silly old ques- 
tion?” 

“Positively not!’’ 


COPYRIGHT BY W. R. MACASKILL 


(Continued from Page 48) 


“But you must have said something. If 
your head will pardon the liberty, please 
try to use it to think with.” 

“Don’t be so dashed superior,” said 
Phippsy. “I am thinking.” 

“She said you asked her this morning. 
Where were you this morning?” 

““On the beach. Can you see me propos- 
ing to any girl in the morning—on a 
beach—in a bathing suit?” 

“No; nor in the afternoon in flannels, 
nor in the evening in a dinner jacket. 
That’s where the mystery comes in.” 

“No mystery at all,” said Phippsy. 
““Mary’s just trying to get even because 
I was A. W. O. L. for an hour. I’m disap- 
pointed in her, Bill. The way she’s acted 
tonight is positively an eye opener. I’m 
sorry now I ever let her steal me from 
Eloise.” 

“Never mind the petit-larceny part. The 
fact remains that Mary told me you were 
engaged to her. She may be telling the 
same thing to somebody else this minute. 
She might even take it into her head to tell 
everybody at the party before she’s through 
and then where will you be? What’s more, 
it’s my opinion she really believes it. So 
you must have done something to put the 
idea into her head. Think, old boy—think 
as you’ve never done before. . In short, 
think.” 

As Phippsy stood there cudgeling the 
old bean, I was reminded of that other 
Thinker by Rodin—it was so different. At 
last, however, a glimmer like the first faint 
flush of dawn appeared on his face. 

“By George,” he said, “I have it! It was 
that Vogel woman.” 

“You mean the Hun lady who appears 
on the beach every morning plastered with 
diamonds?” 

“That’s the one. I remember now I was 
just asking Mary if she cared for diamonds 
when Parker turned up with a cable and 
I had to beat it—answer it, you know. And 
we weren’t lunching together, and I was 
afraid I might not see her again till this 
evening, so just as I left I asked her if I 
might give her a ring. Get that, Bill? ‘Do 
you care for diamonds?’ And right on top 
of that, ‘May I give you a ring?’ If you 
ask me, that’s the answer in a nutshell.” 

“Was that all?” 

“No, by jingo! She called me darling 
and said this was so sudden. I’ve been 
wondering ever since what she meant.” 

“Well, you needn’t wonder any longer. 
She took your declaration of diamonds 
seriously and is out to make a grand slam. 
Something’s got to be done.” 

“Check,” said Phippsy. ‘‘And you’re 
just the lad to do it. If you'll tell Mary 
politely but firmly that I’m not, never was 
and never will be engaged to her, you’ll be 


Evening, Lunenburg Harbor, Nova Scotia 


ie 
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doing me the sort of favor a chap remem- 
bers in his will.’ 

Quite an order, what? But I couldn’t 
see my pal gobbled up like that. So with 
that sublime good nature which is at onee 
my chief charm and my undoing, I agreed 
to carry Phippsy’s banner to the front. 

“‘T’ll tell her.’ I said, “‘that she hasn’t a 
leg to stand on. I only hope she doesn’t re- 
member I’ve seen her in swimming.” 

As for my interview with Mary, did you 
ever try to take a stick of candy away from 
a spoiled child? 

“Though Phippsy respects you enor- 
mously,” I said, ‘‘he has positively no in- 
tention of marrying you.” 

“Then why did he want to give me an 
engagement ring?” 

“He didn’t. The ring he offered was 
worth only five cents, and the price was to 
have been paid into the coffers of the tele- 
phone company.” 

“T don’t believe it. Why, he’d just got 
through telling me I was the most wonder- 
ful girl in the world!” 

“So you are—and the most beautiful 
and the most unselfish. That’s why I’ve 
come to you like this. Ordinarily Phippsy’s 
entanglements leave me cold. But you're 
so different, Mary. It would be like a 


_ nightingale mating with a sparrow for you 
» to marry Phippsy; he isn’t good enough for 


you, my dear. Besides, from the rate he’s 
been running through his money, he’ll bea 
pauper before the year is out.” 

“But I understood he was very rich.” 

“Not at all,’ I replied. ‘It would sur- 
prise and pain you to learn how little he 
really has. As a matter of fact, I’m the 
moneyed member of the firm. He’ll always. 
have a home with me because I’m fond of 
him. But you could:hardly expect me to 
support his wife or any subsequent little 
strangers who might arrive to cluster round 
his knee, now could you?”’ 

“Er—no,” said Mary. ‘Since you put 
it that way, Bill, I can see I’ve had a nar- 
row escape. That’s the trouble with the 
islands. The last millionaire who was down 
here turned out to be a window dresser 
from a Los Angeles department store. ... 
Are you doing anything tomorrow night? 
Because if you’re not, I’d like to have you 
come to dinner—just the family, you know.” 

“Why, thanks,” I said, “‘I’d love to.” 

And if I made a mental note to have! 
Parker ring up in the morning and say I 
was ill or something, who can blame me? 
I was out to do the very best I could for my 
pal. .That I’d only succeeded by taking 
away his really tremendous fortune and 
transferring it to myself didn’t disturb me 
in the least. Nevertheless, as I hastened 
to the card room with the good news, I 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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E are often asked why it is that Mansfield Tire 
Dealers are so loyal and enthusiastic about our 
product. 


For one thing, so far all this year, Mansfield Tire sales 
have more than doubled compared with the same 
months of any other year. 


True, there are several thousand new Mansfield Deal- 
ers this year,—but virtually all Mansfield Dealers, new 
and old, are prospering as they never prospered before. 


The simple truth is, however, that Tire Dealers, like 
other merchants, like to sell a product that they know 
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enthusiasm. 


And what 


men like to do 
they do with 


will give unusual satisfaction. And what men like to 
do they do with enthusiasm. 


There is no doubt in the minds of Mansfield Dealers 
about the service that Mansfield Tires will give. 


They know that the Hardware Wholesalers who 
supply them are making the record low cost national 
tire distribution. 


They know that the saving on distribution is put 
into the tire. 


And they know that extra quality built into a tire 
comes out as extra trouble-free miles of service. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 


determined if I ever did go on another trip 


with Phippsy, it would be to Alaska, where 
the gold diggers get it out of the ground. 

On the whole then I was distinctly pleased 
with myself. Had I delivered the message 
to Garcia? I jolly well had. And as a re- 
sult, Phippsy was free as a bird. I felt pre- 
cisely like that chap who sent a boatload of 
hickory posts to the starving woodpeckers 
of Armenia—virtuous in fact. The very 
novelty of it appealed to me. For I’m not 
a Boy Scout by nature; I’ve seen too many 
good deeds come whizzing back like boom- 
erangs. I mean to say, a chap who doesn’t 
first qualify as an Artful Dodger is bound 
to be a washout as a philanthropist—he 
can’t stand up to it. 

Anyway, there I was, approaching the 
card room, the afterglow of a good deed 
still warming my heart. If you remember, 
I’d left Phippsy playing piquet with Eloise. 
I found him. I give you my word 
I couldn’t have been more surprised if I’d 
been the first rabbit that laid an Easter 
egg—or more appalled. For much as I liked 
Eloise, my candidate for the presidency of 


“ | the Better-Dead Club would be the chap 


who married her. And if Phippsy didn’t 


| intend to marry her, why in heaven’s name 


was he announcing his engagement to her? 
Can you match that for a picture to greet 
the weary traveler’s return? Having barely 


“No, I’m blessed if I can.” 

I’m bound to admit, though, that the 
ensuing days brimmed over with good feel- 
ing and serenity. Eloise made no demands 
on Phippsy, and as a result, he was with 
her almost constantly. It amused me to see 
how she deferred to him. Should she put 
Sally next to Walter at dinner? Was he 
quite sure he approved of her new gown? 
Because if he didn’t she’d give it to the 
Salvation Army. The new gown being 
rather a startling affair, I couldn’t quite see 
the Salvation Army wearing it. But it all 
made a decided hit with Phippsy. 

“Eloise is so helpless,’ he’d say. “I 
have to be very careful what I tell her to 
do, because she does it. She’s a woman in 
a thousand, Bill. I’m hanged if I don’t wish 
sometimes we were really engaged.” 

About this time Tod returned to the 
sugar plantation at Maui. He’d had a row 
with Uncle Bender, it seems. What it was 
all about, nobody knew; but it must have 
been serious or Tod wouldn’t have left like 
that without saying good-by to us. You 
see, Uncle Bender occasionally told Tod 
where he got off. And since he was in com- 
plete control of Tod’s fortune, he was posi- 
tively in a position to get away with it. 

“Tt’s like this,’ said Phippsy: ‘Tod 
doesn’t come into his money till he’s thirty, 
and if Uncle Bender feels like it, he can 
keep him whistling for it till he’s forty. A 
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It might have too. Only the very n 
day, at breakfast, ‘‘Great Jupiter!” 
Phippsy, handing me the morning paper 
“Look what’s here!”’ . 

By Jove! You could have knocked my 
down with the well-known feather! For 
there, staring out at me, all surrounded } 
little cupids, were pictures of Eloise and 
Phippsy. And the ensuing text announced 
that their wedding would take place 
exactly three weeks. Three weeks! Tall 
about a bolt from the blue! When you get 
it from a newspaper at breakfast, it’s a bolt 
from the yellow, and twice as poisonous! 

“Tf you can laugh that off,” I said, 
“‘yvou’re a wonder. You’re hooked, old 
boy—teetotally and everlastingly hooked.” 

“‘T don’t see it,’’ said Phippsy. ‘‘ Eloise 
will be as upset by this as I am. I’ll have 
Parker get her on the phone.” 

But Eloise wasn’t at home; she’d gone 
out. : 

“Did you ask when she’d return?” de. 
manded Phippsy. 

Pes, site 

“Well?” 

“She didn’t leave any word, sir.” 

“Oh!” Then turning to me, he put a 
question that has never been equaled for 
pathos. ‘‘What’ll I do?” he asked. 

It got me. If it had been that chap I ad. 
mire so tremendously, Irving Berlin him. 
self, I couldn’t have been more affected, 


freed him from one trap, here he was gayly dashed awkward arrangement, if you ask For what could poor old Phippsy do! 


putting his foot in another. I could hardly 
credit my ears. As a matter of fact, I think 
everyone there was almost as surprised as 


gratulate the happy pair, it was a good hour 
before I could get Phippsy alone and find 
out what it was all about. 

““What ever made you do it?”’ I asked. 

“Tt’s like this,’ said Phippsy; ‘I was 
afraid you wouldn’t succeed with Mary, 
and I thought if I beat her to it—I mean 
announced my engagement to someone 
else before she announced hers to me—why, 
then I’d be perfectly safe.” 

“But I did succeed with Mary. She’s off 
you for life, or till she gets a glimpse of my 
bank book, which isn’t likely, because I 
haven’t any. As for your being perfectly 
safe, if your idea of safety is being engaged 
to Eloise, it isn’t mine. Personally, I’d just 


| as lief be engaged to a man-eating tiger. 


I’ll bet my hat it was she who talked you 


€ | into this in the first place. Now wasn’t it?”’ 


“Er—yes. But she only did it to protect 
me. She’s a good sort, Eloise—one of the 
You can say what you please, Bill, 
Eloise has more character in her little finger 
than Mary has in her whole tout ensemble.” 

“T absolutely agree with you. But if 
you think it’s the women without character 


| who are dangerous, you’re greatly mis- 
| taken. The more character they have, the 
| more dangerous they are. 


It takes char- 
acter to play a waiting game, old boy, 
and that’s exactly what Eloise has done. 
If you ask me,-you’re in for Trouble with 
a large T.” 

“There you go—always croaking! Can’t 


| you see the bright side?”’ 


PHOTO, BY EWING GALLOWAY, WN, Y.C. 


me.” 
And so the days slipped by. I remember 
them all perfectly—they were so unim- 


I was; the card room buzzed like aswarm portant. For say what you will, it’s the 
| of bees. And since everybody had to con- 


unimportant things that count. I’ve com- 
pletely forgotten the name of my first 
sweetheart, but the first time I ever tasted 
fraises des bois will linger in my memory as 
long as I live. 

A pleasing note in this symphony of days 
was Mary Sampson, who was as cordial as 
if she’d never cast a possessive eye toward 
Phippsy. Fisherman’s luck! Besides, she’d 
now hooked a rich widower from Seattle; 
and this time, playing her line more care- 
fully, she landed him. 

If you think, however, that during this 
period of calm I wasn’t on the lookout for 
storms, you’re jolly well mistaken. As a 
matter of fact, I was scanning the horizon 
all this time, as full of apprehension as a 
ship’s cat. But it wasn’t till Phippsy re- 
ceived a cable from his lawyer that the 
storm really broke, and even then we only 
got the outer edges of it. 

The cable read: 


“Your engagement announced in all New 
York papers. Congratulations.” 


“By jingo!”’ said Phippsy. ‘“‘That’s go- 
ing a bit strong.” 

“Tf a person of your social prominence 
will get himself engaged, what can you ex- 
pect?”’ 

“Well, I don’t like it. Looks to me, Bill, 
as if it were about time for us to pull up 
stakes. What do you say we hop the next 
boat? I'll have Eloise tell everybody I’m 
called home on business.. That will make it 
official.” 


In the Everglades of Florida 


There’s an authority about the printed 
page that makes it seem like gospel. ] 
mean to say, it’s all very well for people te 
tell you they don’t believe what they read 
in the newspapers. Just talk to ’em for ter 
minutes and you’ll find out that’s about al} 
they do believe. é 
Certainly, as far as Honolulu was con: 
cerned, it was now gospel that there was tc 
be a wedding in exactly three weeks. An¢ 
naturally Phippsy couldn’t go round deny: 
ing it; a denial of that sort simply has tc 
come from the lady. But would the lady 
deny it? Notif I knew my book. A das 
awkward situation, if you ask me. 
“What’ll I do?”” moaned Phippsy. 
“Nothing,” I said. ‘“‘There’s only o 
thing you can possibly do, old boy—sif 
tight.” 
“But I’ve simply got to see Eloise.” 
“Do mea favor. Let me see her first.” 
“No, Bill, this is my job. I may need you 
later, but now I’ll just run up to her hous 
and wait till she comes back.’’ With thal 
he was off. ; 
But I gathered it was beginning to daw 
on him what he was up against. For ni 
matter how the intelligentzia might viey 
it, public opinion would be all with Eloise 
And the worst thing about public opinior 
is, it’s generally about two-thirds right 
Personally, I’m all for the right. I’d rathe) 
be right than a Roosevelt—oh, infinitely! 
As I sat there smoking my was someti 


cigarette, it struck me there was someth 
very peculiar about the whole affair. Sud 
denly, without warning, Eloise had exer 
cised her option on Phippsy—and in : 
newspaper. Moreover, if brought to task 
(Continued on Page 64) i 
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Everyone Says It— Sales Prove It 


This is the greatest Essex value in history. It is the finest 
Essex ever built. The price is the lowest at which Essex ever 
sold. The largest production of 6-cylinder cars in the world, 
giving economies in purchase of materials, manufacture 
and distribution exclusive to that position, makes this 
value possible alone to Hudson-Essex. 


The new low price places within reach of all the brilliant 
performance, reliability, riding ease and fine appearance for 
_which Essex is famous. No wonder this Essex value is every- 
where regarded for outstanding quality and distinction. 
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Romance 
in Agriculture 


An explorer was pinned under a rockslide on a moun- 
tain trail in far-off Tibet—that American gardens 
might have a gorgeous new flower. Read— 


Price of the Regal Lily 


by E. H. (Chinese) WILSON 


Swiftly running rivers are being harnessed so that 
electricity may be carried to homes far in the country. 
Read— 


The Romance of Superpower 
by O. C. MERRILL 


A great French scientist discovered by accident the 
way to save thousands of persons from the most 


horrible of deaths. Read— 


Pasteur and the Mad Dogs 


by DR. PAUL DE KRUIF 


Uncle Sam has made deserts blossom and bring forth 
crops bythe magic of water behind huge dams. Read— 


Taking Politics Out of Reclamation 
by M. C. CUTTING 


Out of the northern forests hardy pioneers hewed 
their farms and visioned a future that has come true 
today. Read— 


A Son of the Timberlands 


by E. DAVENPORT 


There is more to farming than corn and hogs. There 
is romance in it—adventure that spurs the imagina- 
tion.... The Country Gentleman is telling some of 
these stories, along with thoroughly practical articles 
to help the farmer in his business. Every manufacturer 
and sales manager should read the 164-page October 
issue of the new monthly Country Gentleman to see 
for himself how the romance and the practice of agri- 
culture combine to make this interesting publication. 


»eQunntty (jentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
she’d probably deny she’d had anything to 
do with it. Well, I’d soon find out. The 
editor of the paper was by way of being 
rather a friend of mine. I rang for Parker 
to tell him to get the editor chap on the 
phone. 

But when Parker came, as I thought in 
answer to my ring, I forgot all about tele- 
phoning; for, fairly treading on his heels, 
all dressed in white and carrying an apple- 
green parasol, was— Eloise. 

“T told Mrs. Trequair I wasn’t sure you 
were at home, sir,’’ said Parker disapprov- 
ingly. 

“And I told Parker I was coming in any- 
way. Good morning, Bill.” 

“Good morning. You’re the one person 
I wanted to see. That will be all, Parker.” 

Eloise sank gracefully into a chair. 

“Seen the morning paper?’’ she asked. 

“T certainly have. Was it you that gave 
7em that story?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Well, if you’ll take my advice, you’ll 
publish a statement in the evening paper 
denying it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you’re not going to get mar- 
ried in three weeks.” 

“oe No? ” 

“Not if I have anything to say about it.” 

“But you haven’t. I don’t think I like 
your attitude, Bill.” 

“When it comes to that, I cordially dis- 
like yours. Who told you you could print 
all that rot about you and Phippsy?” 

“That’s what I came to explain.” 

“You don’t need to explain. Anyone 
with half an eye can see what you’re up to. 
Well, you won’t get away with it, I promise 
you that.” 

“Aren’t you taking things with rather 
a high hand? You’d better be careful, 
Bill.” 

“Tam careful—careful for Phippsy. He’s 
my pal, and he’s not going to be shanghaied 
into matrimony, not if I know it.” 

“Then you expect me to give up all idea 
of marriage?”’ 

“T most emphatically do.” 

Eloise sighed. 

“Tt seems very simple to you, doesn’t 
Ton 

“As simple as A B C.” 

“Well, it isn’t. I want very much to get 
married.” 

“But why? There’s no sense in getting 
married unless you really care.” 

“T do care.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, Bill, I care—frightfully.” 

By Jove! I was prepared for anything 
but that. I’d thought all along it had been 
just a game with her. She actually cared 
for Phippsy. 

“There, there,” I said, ‘‘I didn’t under- 
stand. But I’m afraid it’s a washout, my 
dear. For though Phippsy admires you 
tremendously and all that, he’s not the 
least bit in love with you.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure.” 

Eloise arose. 

“Then there’s only one thing for me to 
do,’’ she said. 

“You'll give him up?” 

SeLY eS eB illiw 

As she stood there like a blessed martyr, 
with the holy light of renunciation in her 
eyes, my heart absolutely melted within 
me. All I could think of was to comfort her. 

“T’m sorry,’”’ I said—‘‘more sorry than 
I can ever tell you. But this will pass. 
Sometime, somewhere, you'll be as happy 
as you are unhappy now. I hope you will, 
my dear. I truly hope so.” 

With that, I took her in my arms—quite 
fraternally, you understand. How was I to 
know Phippsy would come in just then? 

““What’s the big idea?’”’ demanded 
Phippsy. 

“Just a moment of human sympathy,” 


| Treplied, removing the fraternal arms from 


round Eloise. ‘“‘That’s all, old boy, posi- 
tively all.” 
“Well, it certainly looked human,” said 


Phippsy—‘“‘dashed human.” Then turning 
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to Eloise, he asked if they were still en 
gaged. “‘Because if we are,”’ he said, “‘we’r 
not. And if we’re not, we never were.” 

“We never were,” said Eloise. ‘I tol 
you you’d better be careful, Bill.” An 
with that, she fled from the house, hoppe 
into her motor car and beat it. 

Now I ask you. Had I been betrayed b: 
all that is fine and generous in my nature 
or hadn’t I? With sympathy and under 
standing I’d tried to comfort the afflicted 
I’d fought like a tiger for my pal. And her 
he was, gazing at me as if I’d been some 
thing the cat had brought in. E 

“Look here,’ said Phippsy, ‘‘what d 
you mean by stealing my sweetie awa) 
from me like that?” 

This was too much. 

“Tf you let that confounded womai 
come between us,’’ I said, ‘‘you’ll regret i 
till your dying day.”’ 

“‘T suppose she deliberately threw hersel 
into your arms!” 

“She did nothing of the sort. I was sorn 
for her. She’d just staged a scene full o 
nobility and renunciation. She loved yo 
madly—she realized you didn’t love her— 
she gave you up.” 

“Ts that really what happened?” 

“On my word of honor.” ; 

“Why, the poor little thing! I didn’ 
realize she cared for me like that. What d 
you think I ought to do about it, Bill?”’ 

“T think ” T began; but I neve 
finished the sentence, for just then Toc 
blew in. s 

“Hullo!” I said. “When did you ge 
back?” 

“Last night. How’s everything?” 

“Fine,” said Phippsy. 

“Same here. I’m giving a party tonight 
Will you both come?” ; 

“We can’t,” said Phippsy. ‘We're din 
ing with Jimmy Wilder.” | 

“Oh, that’s all right. Jimmy’s comin 
to my party. It’s going to be some party 
too—today’s my birthday.” | 

“By jingo!” said Phippsy. ‘“‘Here’s : 
perfectly good excuse for a celebration 
Oh, Parker!” 

“Not for me,” said Tod, “I’m on the 
wagon. You see, this is more than a men 
birthday—it’s my thirtieth—and I’ve jus! 
wound up things with Uncle Bender.” 

““What’s that?” I said. “‘Do you mear 
to tell me the old boy came through?” 

“Like a million dollars; all signed on thi 
dotted line, the family fortune in the sock 
I’m no end grateful to you, Phippsy. Ii 
was that announcement in the paper thi: 
morning that did the business. You see 
Uncle Bender suspected I was sweet or 
Eloise, and if I came into my money I’c 
marry her. But when he read in the pape 
that you were the lucky chap, he cam 
through like a lamb.” 

“Well, I’m glad some good has come 0! 
it,” said Phippsy. ‘‘ Between ourselves, ol¢ 
boy, that stuff in the paper this morning 
was the bunk. I’m not going to marry 
Eloise.” | 

“You’re darn tootin’ you’re not,” saic 
Tod. ‘I’m marrying her myself—exactly 
three weeks from today.” 

Of course, Phippsy and I went to the 
wedding. We even persuaded Uncle Bende! 
to bury the hatchet and come along. Aftel 
the ceremony, though, Phippsy was a trifle 
sunk. 

“Tt’s a queer thing, Bill,’ he said. “] 
never really love ’em, but I always hate tc 


lose ’em. . What do you say we g¢ 
home?” 
“The Queen of the White 


Slaves»? 


fae, an error in Miss Spitzer's 
article entitled Ten-Twenty-Thirty that 
appeared in a recent number of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, the authorship 
of The Queen of the White Slaves was in- 
correctly attributed to Charles Taylor, 
This play, which was successfully produced 
in 1904, was written by Mr. Arthur J. Lamb. 
We greatly regret the error made in attrib- 
uting its authorship to Mr. Taylor. 


NG@EE,”’ said the banker, “there are no 
front steps. The people walk right 
‘nfrom the street, as they do into a store.”’ 
de was showing us a sketch of his new 
sranch, just opened in a growing section 
f the city. 

It is noticeable that steps and obstruc- 
ions are disappearing inside the bank 
00. Old formalities and old customs 
te being cleared away. People are step- 
sing directly and naturally into the trust 
lepartment to invest their savings safely. 
Jepositors are walking freely into the 
vaults to leave their securities and worries 
under lock and key. Millions of Ameri- 
‘ans who never went to a bank now go 
$ a matter of course, to be greeted with 
‘ourtesy and welcomed with sincerity. 
Chey are learning how their banks can 
‘erve them. They are realizing that 
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People are STEPPIN G INTO BANKS 


these specialists in finance are ready with 
sound advice and tested counsel. 

For the banks have been telling people 
about the advantages of thrift, the wis- 
dom of investments, the security and 
happiness that spring from a well-planned 
financial program. They have pointed 
out the service that a bank renders and 
the trust that a good banking connection 
inspires. In short, the banks have been 
advertising themselves. 

And they have been doing it well. 
Though one of the last big businesses 
to join the ranks of the advertisers, the 
banks have advertised with foresight 


,and with skill, as anyone who reads the 
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newspapers may easily see. For just as 
the bank is almost always the most sub- 
stantial building in town, so bank advere 
tising is apt to be sound and attractive. 
And when a manufacturer brings his 
problems before a bank’s officers or direc- 
tors, he finds that they are already familiar 
with the power of the printed page. 
Perhaps a new product must be presented. 
Or an old product must be sold to new 
millions. Or perhaps sales resistance and 
expense are mounting. In any case, the 
banker is now able to discuss advertising 
from the standpoint of a user. He knows 
how it works. He knows when it 1s 
needed. He recognizes that good-will 
is an asset and that advertising is an essen- 
tial part of modern business promotion. 
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neezing? 
That’s nature’s warn- 
ing of a coming cold. The 
delicate lining of your 
nose, mouth and throat 


should have been pro- 
tected. 


A-CHOO.O! 

This is nature’s warning that a cold is 
on the way. 

That sneeze tells you that you have been 
neglecting a very important duty—the 
regular, systematic care of nose, mouth 
and throat. 

It requires even less time and trouble 
than you devote to cleaning your teeth. 

Glyco-T hymoline, used morning and 
evening in an atomizer, nasal douche, or 
as a gargle, strengthens the delicate lin- 
ing of your nose, mouth and throat. It 
washes the membrane clear of dust and 
irritants which form weak spots, in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 

Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 
septic. It 1s an a/kaline antiseptic, the 
ideal kind for counteracting acid irrita- 
tions of the mucous membrane. Any doctor 
will tell you that the most effective heal- 
ing agents for infections of the mucous 
membrane are a/kaline. The reason is that 
alkaline solutions are especially cleansing 
and counteract acid conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It washes away 
the germs and objectionable matter which 
the mucus contains. At the same time 
the antiseptic properties make it hard for 
germs to multiply. 

Make up your mind today that you are 
going to enjoy greater freedom from colds. 
Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from 
your druggist. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. It soothes. 

And, what is most important, it keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and throat 
in sound, vigorous condition. Thus it 
gives you added days of precious health 
and comfort. 


INSIST ON 


GLYCO-~- 
THYMOLINE 


THE ALKALINE ANTISEPTIC 


FREE Liberal Sample _ 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 1-X1, 
New York City. 


Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- 


i Thymoline. 
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QUIET AFRICAN DAYS 


the sunset gods; and so we seem already to 
have been here for years. 

A few paragraphs back I spoke of the 
rashness of predetermining the course of 
one’s day. It is my personal belief that a 
very powerful god’sits around here some- 
where—probably on top of Kubukubu, 
where I have never been—whose disposi- 
tion is informed with a spice of malicious 
humor, and whose pleasure it is to set our 
plans at naught. Twice only have I an- 
nounced firmly what I intended to do. 
Never again! Hereafter I shall play the 
game as it lies. 

The first time I remarked that I had a 
slight headache and did not feel like doing 
anything. I would, however, go along with 
the archers and sit in the car and watch 
them shoot arrows at flying roebuck. The 
roebuck is a pretty and graceful red animal, 
about deer size, that lies doggo in high 
grass until you fairly step on him, and then 
goes bouncing and cavorting away at a high 
rate of speed and with a most disconcerting 
gait. The archers first shoot arrows at him 
and then hunt for the arrows in the high 
grass, which is an amusing spectacle. 

We sent the gun bearers on afoot to meet 
us at acertain point. After a suitable inter- 
val we followed with the car. A mile out 
we saw a lot of big birds sitting rather 
grumpily on the ground, and as we stopped 
to examine them became aware of the gun 
bearers about half a mile away and not at 
the appointed place. They seemed excited, 
so we drove over to investigate. They re- 
ported that as they had approached the 
spot where we had seen the birds eight lions 
had withdrawn slowly in the direction of 
the river. In earnest of their tale a lioness 
came into sight on the opposite bank and 
stared at us. 

We all ran as far as we could go in that 
direction and counted four lionesses and 
their three-quarter-grown cubs, all moving 
quietly away. We did not especially care 
for lionesses, so we contented ourselves with 
counting them. Our strong impression was 
that this was a part of a bunch of ten well 
known to us, and always hanging around in 
that vicinity. They were more or less of a 
nuisance to us, as several were always show- 
ing off and threatening attack when we 
happened near them. We had nicknamed 
them the Ten Foolish Virgins, and strongly 
suspected that some day they would force 
us into battle. Only the week before, Art, 
coming to get the car where he had left it 
for a short while, looked up to find the Ten 
Foolish Virgins not fifty yards away and his 
rifle out of reach. Art hied himself promptly 
into the car and tried to look peaceable. 
They switched their tails and growled and 
generally bluffed at him for a while, and 
then withdrew. Art felt relieved. 


Ladies’ Day on the Veldt 


So we listened with considerable doubt 
to the gun bearers’ positive statement that 
there had been two fine-maned lions with 
the lot when first they had seen them. Na- 
tives are always eager to tell a tale that will 
please. Still, they insisted so strongly that 
it seemed worth while to take a chance. 
Reaching out from the river like long fingers 
into the plain is a series of dongas, or nar- 
row bushy and wooded ravines. They are 
a mile or so apart and from two to four 
miles long. One of these was just opposite 
us. If there were two lions, it was as likely 
a direction as any for them to have taken. 

So we worked that donga. That is to say, 
we walked slowly up its edge, throwing 
stones and opprobrious epithets into bits of 
likely cover. We flushed all sorts of other 
game, but no lions. Near the end, and 
sitting under a tree out in the plain, we did 
come on five; but these, too, were all lion- 
esses. It seemed to be ladies’ day on the 


veldt.. This lot, after looking at us all they - 


wanted, trailed away across the open plain. 
They went in single file, evenly spaced, 
about five yards apart. A hyena joined the 


(Continued from Page 22) 


procession on speculation, walking also in 
the line, but at a very respectful distance in 
the rear. He didn’t know where they were 
going, but it looked to him like a good gang 
to follow; there might be something doing. 

So we were that far, three or four miles 
from the motor car and the sun getting 
stronger. We consulted. The chance of 
meeting these two maned lions had gone, 
but we might as well do something. So we 
agreed to strike across country to the head 
of another donga and along it return to the 
river. But when we were about halfway, 
and at the head of a small stringer, Doc 
thought he had had about enough. This 
was his first expedition since a bout of fever, 
and it was well to be careful. Art went 
with him. Suleimari, my gun bearer, and 
myself continued on to the other donga. 
You see how already this ‘‘quiet day’’ had 
acquired a ten-mile walk. 


How to Receive a Lion 


We worked down this donga rather list- 
lessly. It was only a way back to us just 
then. It produced nothing but the usual 
roebuck, monkeys, dig-dig and parrots. 
We were almost back to its junction with 
the river. And there in the open, along the 
delta, sauntered those two fine-maned 
lions, one behind the other. They were a 
royal sight, walking with the loose-muscled, 
easy swing peculiar to these animals, their 
maned heads high. Apparently they were 
just strolling along. At the moment I 
caught sight of them a roebuck jumped up 
just ahead of them and dashed frantically 
away. Now, lions donot killin the daytime, 
but here the temptation was too great. The 
one in the lead made three great springs. 
It was a wonderful exhibition of suddenly 
unleashed power. Then, realizing what he 
was doing, he stopped short and looked 
back at his companion, I thought a trifle 
foolishly. The latter had not altered his 
slow and stately pacing. When he had 
caught up, the two proceeded as before. 

Suleimari and I plunged hastily but cau- 
tiously into the bushy bed of the donga and 
out the other side. We found ourselves 
about a hundred yards directly behind the 
lions. They had not seen us. 

It now became a question of hustling to 
catch up. I had come out for a quiet day, 
it will be remembered, and was armed only 
with the .30 Springfield. The .405 was in 
camp. Therefore it would be well to get as 
close as possible and to deliver as accurate 
a shot as possible. The rear end of a lion is 
not a particularly happy choice as a mark. 
Hitting it annoys but does not seriously 
damage him. When I had shortened the 
distance to seventy yards, however, I real- 
ized that they were nearing a jungle of 
waist-high grass and something must be 
done about it. So I shouted ‘‘Hullo!”’ at 
them. — 

At the. sound of my voice they both 
turned broadside to look back. Instantly 
I shot the nearer just back of the shoulder. 
The bullet knocked him flat, but he bounced 
to his feet, lowered his head and charged. 

I have been, at this writing, just twenty- 
four times at the receiving end of lion 
charges.. There is a great thrill in it. The 
instant the beast starts, you realize fully 
two things: One is that he has made up 
his mind to get you and that he’s coming to 
do it just as fast as he can; and the other 
thing is that it is now up to you and to you 
alone. If you don’t stop him in the next 
four ‘seconds, he’s going to do just that 
thing. Furthermore, he’s not going to 
change his mind about it. And still further- 
more, he is a cat weighing somewhere near 
five hundred pounds. There is no chance, 
absolutely none, for fumbling or wavering 
off the mark, or snatching at the trigger 
or doing any of the other fool things that 
ordinarily with a rifleman result merely in 
a temporary mortification. This mortifica- 
tion is going to be permanent. Your job is 
to shoot; to shoot quickly and to shoot 
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very straight. There’s no good aa 
at the whole animal.” 

The lion is very heavily armored f 
ward. His brain is protected by bulging 
masses of muscle and plates of bone. I haye 
seen a heavy bullet apparently in the center 
of his forehead do little more than daze him 
for the moment. I have seen a 220-grain 
bullet, misplaced by an insignificant six 
inches in his chest, shatter itself to pieces 
so small they could hardly be dissected out, 
against the massive bands of muscle and 
the heavy shoulder bones. You must pick 
your exact spot and you must hit it. : 

My second shot caught him favorably, 
and again he went down; but again he got 
to his feet, this time pretty groggy. Down 
once more to the third shot, roaring and 
growling. All this took place very quickly. 
Out of the corner of my eye I saw the sec- 
ond lion stop at the edge of the tall grass, 
Urged by an irresistible impulse of battle, 
I swung the sights on him and let drive just 
as he turned away. We heard the bullet 
tell and saw his tail switch—sure sign of a 
hit—then the grass closed around him, 
The first was by now again showing signs 
of life, so I gave him his quietus with one 
more. I slammed open the bolt of the nea 
empty rifle. ; 

“Risasi!”” I snapped to Suleimari, a 
reached up my hand for the cartridges. 

But he was better than that. A brown 
arm shot over my shoulder. Chik! Chi 
Chik! Chik! Chik! The cartridges alt 
home into the magazine. We were ready 
for another round. 

We walked over to where the other lion 
had been last seen, and found ourselves on 
the edge of a waist-high belt of coarse bunch 
grass. At its farther side lay a jungle ol 
small bush, thorn trees and palms which 
formed the river belt. It seemed most likely 
the beast must have taken refuge there; 
and it looked to me absolutely certain that 
it was no place for one man alone armed 
only with a .30 caliber rifle. Iso expressed 
myself to Suleimari. 

“Bwana Young has heard the shooting 
He will come. We will wait for him,” I con: 
cluded in Swahili. | 


The End of a Quiet Day by 


But though we were willing to wait, th 
lion was not. He had not gone to the rive 
jungle at all, but was lying in the gras 
about fifty yards distant. At the sound 0) 
my voice he uttered a roaring growl- 
which Doe and Art heard a mile or 
away—and charged. a 

This was a more difficult situation. Thi 
grass did not in the least interfere with thi 
lion’s movements, but did obscure my 2 | 
of him. All I could see at first was tl \ 
violent movement of the vegetation and al 
occasional glimpse of the top of his hes 
For this reason my first shot missed 
The second, however, was a hit; and 4 
third stopped him just fifteen paces fron 
where we stood. He was coming very fa: 
so fast that his momentum caused hin 
completely to change ends when the bulle 
put him out, so that he came down flo) 
with his tail toward us. t 

The next time I called for a quiet day 
I meant it. I meant it so firmly that. 
stayed in camp and let the rest of them gi 
out. That humorous god on Kubukubi 
could not get at me, but here is what he dit 
to the rest of them: 

They drove out over the open plain ani 
came across a lioness. Her they approached 
The idea was to give the archer—meanin 
Doc this time—a chance to launch a broad 
head or so at her. Leslie was driving, Doc 
with his bow, was in the seat alongsid 
ready to hop out, while Art sat on a box 
the open truck back with his rifle—just i) 


iC 


would swing to one side, Doc would ho 
‘ (Continued on Page 68) 
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This remarkable growth of Diamond Tire sales during the 
present season is not merely a circumstance but another 
upward step in a progressive success covering 32 years 


It is the public’s recognition of the eco- 
nomic soundness of the Diamond policy, 
which provides— 


{1} A Simplified Tire Line: a superfine tire 
for every class of transportation—not a 
clutter of grades and variety of quality 
which only confuse and make difficult the 
selection of true value. 


{2} Economic Distribution: Direct ship- 
ment from factory to the Diamond mer- 
chant, a procedure that eliminates several 
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Diamond Gires 
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links in the usual chain of distribution 


and the costs of maintaining them. 


{3} Selected Tire Distributors: Diamond 
Tires can be bought in every community 
where there is a high-grade, responsible 
tire merchant—he’s the type chosen by 
Diamond. 

Thus, by basic economies, Diamond has 
given to its products an even greater 
value—a value that the public not only has 
been quick to recognize but to patronize. 
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Re* Creation 


—the triumph of genius 
Rr* 


come in a 


CREATION could not 
day. Nor in a 
year. Mere mechanical skill 
could not produce it. Just 
as wonderful painting 
can be turned out by any 
machine. For re*creation is 
something intangible. 


no 


Mechanics and _ acoustics 
enter in, but artistic genius, 
itself, must guide the crea- 
tion of an instrument capable 
of re*creating the tonal arts 
of the world. That instru- 
ment be in intimate 
sympathy with every expres- 
sion of music and voice. 


must 


Rola is the one Re*creator. 
And once you hear it, you too 
will say: “‘Here is a truly 
marvelous thing. Now I can 
get all I have longed for 
from the miracle of radio.” 
The Rola Company, 4250 
Hollis Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Marketed nationally 
through 


BAKER-SMITH, 
Head offices 
Call Building, San Francisco 
Branch offices in following cities: 
New York City, 1270 Broadway 
Chicago, 30 North Dearborn 
Denver, McClintock Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, 136 East Broadway 
Los Angeles, 443 S. San Pedro 
Portland, Ore., Henry Bldg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
179 Pender St. West 


Rola 


RE * CREATOR 
$36 


Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
out and the program would proceed from 
that point along schedule plans. 
By an unfortunate oversight the lioness 


| had not been sufficiently instructed. Also 


Leslie pressed her much too close. She 
stopped, the car swung and Doc stepped 
blithely off the running board prepared to 
do his stuff. She charged, and very fast. 
Leslie turned on the gas with the mistaken 
impression that a flivver can run away 
from a lioness. It cannot. If the flivver 
had been standing still she would not have 
overhauled it any the more quickly; she 
would merely have been saved a little extra 
exertion. And Doc in his leap for the run- 
ning board had caught one of the awning 
supports and was hanging on by two fingers 
only in that exact state of equilibrium 
where the pressure of an additional ounce— 
which he could not command—would have 
pulled him into the car; and the drag of 
another ounce of gravity would have 
dumped him off on the veldt straight into 
the lioness’ jaws. In that case he would 
have been gone, for these animals tear and 
maul with incredible ferocity and fury. 

It was entirely up to Art, and nobly did 
he acquit himself. He had no easy job, 
trying to shoot from that bumping, sway- 
ing car. It was not a case of sighting; no 
man could even look through a pair of 
sights in these conditions. It was not even 


' a question of pointing the gun by instinct 


without the sights; the jolting threw the 


| muzzle to cover twenty feet of ground. He 


had to snap-shoot. His first shot missed. 
His second killed her dead as she took her 
next to the last spring. Her next leap 
would have landed her in the car, and then 
there would have been a mess! 


A Leopard Playing Possum 


Immediately after that we constructed a 
very comical manikin of gunny sacking and 
grass, which we resolved to throw overboard 
to the next lion that tried to eat our flivver. 
Unfortunately, no lions happened to charge 
the car when we had the dummy aboard. 

Even this did not reveal to me the exist- 
ence of the Kubukubu fellow. I was very 
stupid. For the third time I arose on my 
hind legs and decreed a quiet day. 

“T’m not going hunting today,” said I; 
“I’m just going to take a peaceful stroll up 
the river to see if the wildebeest have gone 
that way.” 

So myself, Suleimari and Kisumu strolled 
up the river, with a savage to carry any- 
thing we might find desirable. He returned 
to camp shortly bearing a very beautiful 
type of stork which I shot with the .22 as a 
specimen. It was an ideal day, not too hot, 
and all the bright sunbirds and parrots were 
astir and voluble. The air was heavy with 
the fragrance of the flowers that followed a 
recent rain. Then we looked across the lit- 
tle stream and there on the opposite bank 
and about forty yards away sat a very fine 
large male leopard. So close was he that I 
resolved to give him a sure shot through 
the head, and drew a very careful bead for 
that purpose with the Springfield. Just as 
I took up the slack in the trigger he turned 
and bolted. A brief half second later the 
bullet would have sped and this tale would 
not have been to tell. 

I fired as he ran, and hit him. He turned 
to the left, swam the river and emerged on 
our side about a hundred yards away. I 
got a snapshot as he plunged into the 
grass, and both men were positive I had 
registered another hit. A trained gun 
bearer is pretty expert in identifying hits 
and misses, even to the exact spot where an 
animal happens to be struck. I did not 
know myself whether I had hit or not—it 
was snap-shooting. 

We worked out his trail in the grass very 
cautiously, throwing stones ahead and 
shooting it up with the .22. This little 
magazine rifle is invaluable for this purpose. 
Thus we found a blood trail which we fol- 
lowed to the point where it entered a small 
patch of thicket situated on the slope to- 
ward the river, and perhaps seventy yards 
long by thirty wide. 
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This was serious, and it behooved us to 
go about matters in a systematic way. So 
the boys gathered stones and we peppered 
that thicket thoroughly from one end to the 
other. 
wounded or otherwise, a stone falling near 
him will elicit a growl and probably a move- 
ment. The movement may be away from 
you and out the other side, in which case 
you have him located and may get a shot; 
or it may result in a charge. In either 
event you at least have him in the open. 
The men threw the stones, while I covered 
them with the heavy .405. No results. 
Next we shot up the whole thicket foot by 
foot with the .22. Still no results. 

Our next procedure was to look the 
ground over to see whether he had come 
out on our side. He had not. We now 
crossed the river to assure ourselves he had 
not done the same. When this was finished 
we knew certainly that the leopard must be 
in that limited area, hit certainly once and 
perhaps twice. As the river was very nar- 
row here, we again stoned and shot up the 
cover from this side. The opportunity was 
very favorable, for the ground sloped to- 
ward us. We must have thrown two hun- 
dred stones and certainly fired nearly a box 
of .22’s, so that it seemed there was hardly 
a square yard untouched by some sort of 
missile. All remained quiet. 

The men were by now absolutely certain 
the beast was mortally wounded and had 
died. I thought so myself, but reflected 
that he would be just as dead two hours 
from now. So I ordered Kisumu to return 
to camp and bring back two men with 
pangas—a sort of machete. Safety first. 

While he was gone, about two hours, 
Suleimari and I twice more volleyed that 
tiny thicket with stones. Suleimari in- 
sisted that my second bullet had passed 
broadside through the beast’s lungs. In 
that case he must certainly be dead. 
Nevertheless, when Kisumu and the panga 
men returned, we went about things prop- 
erly. 

The thicket was of the ere whose top is 
thick, but underneath one could, by stoop- 
ing, see through bare stems for ten or fif- 
teen feet. This was quite far enough to 
permit of an effective shot, especially as 
those stems must hamper any animal’s free 
movements. The only problem was to 
move forward among them oneself. Here 
is where the panga men came in. I got toa 
good position, squatted to where I could 
see and covered operations with the heavy 
rifle. The panga man cut out a clearing to 
my left and a yard in advance. When that 
was finished I moved over to it, and the 
panga man repeated operations on my 
right. 

Thus we moved forward by a series of 
staggered steps. It was slow and labori- 
ous, but it was at least comparatively 
safe. 

At Close Quarters 


Now my job was one of intense alertness 
and concentration. I had to catch the first 
glimpse of that leopard before he could get 
into effective action. Naturally I had no 
eyes or ears or attention for anything else. 
Therefore I did not notice that Suleimari, 
whose position with the other rifle should 
have been immediately behind me, had 
been overeager and had worked his way out 
on our left flank. He was beyond the panga 
man, beyond our painfully acquired little 
clearings. He had no vantage ground from 
which to spy through the thicket stems, 
but was facing a dense leafy screen not four 
feet in front of him. I did not know these 
things until afterward. All I knew at that 
moment was that the leopard uttered a 
roar, and as I leveled the rifle toward the 
only spot from which harm could come to 
us, there was a flash of yellow as the beast 
leaped, bearing Suleimari down. He let off 
the Springfield, but of course missed. 

There was no chance for me to shoot, 
although they were by now fairly at my 
feet. Rolling over and over as they were, 
I should almost certainly have killed the 
man with my heavy bullet. It was a hor- 
rible sight. Never had I imagined such 


Invariably in the case of a lion, ~ 
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fierce, quick ferocity. The beast tore an 
bit and scratched at him as you may hay 
seen a domestic cat in the height of it 
greatest ecstasy worry a catnip ball. 

And all the time Suleimari was c¢ 
out, “Piga, broana! Piga!’’—‘‘Shoot, 
ter, shoot!” ; 

All this was incredibly fast. I don’t suy 
pose he was on the man more than 
seconds. Kisumu, who was at a sligh 
different angle from myself, either saw ar 
opening or—as I strongly suspect—took 
chance. He barged off with the poor, futile 
inadequate .22. The leopard leaped with 
out pause or transition straight at Kisumu 
It was a flash, but it was a fractional 
second opportunity, and I fired as hy 
sprang. The bullet, we found afterwards 
passed through the chest only just abov 
the heart. At the moment it seemed t 
have no effect whatever. At the instant th 
gun went off the leopard had seized Kisu 
mu’s forearm. Again without pause 0) 
transition, in one great catlike spring, h 
was on me. I had no time for a seconc 
shot. The one vivid recollection I have i; 
of the pinned-back ears and the absolutely 
demoniae fury that blazed in the beast’ 


eyes. Then we went down together. 3 
° 


Patching Up the Wounded ’ 


Doe subsequently asked me what wen 
my psychological reactions when I reali 
I was “‘it.”’ The only thing I thought o 
was to fight that leopard. It was a sort 
answering fury that rose to meet his own, 
So as we closed I reached for his throat— 
and luckily got hold of it with both hands— 
and drew my knees up to protect my bell 
against being ripped by his hind legs. M) 
last shot had weakened him. Indeed, iti i 
my belief that this was a dying flurry, an 
that the bullet wound rather than my ow 
earnest efforts on his windpipe was wha 
really killed him. Be that as it may, we hai 
a very lively tussle there on the ground, h 
trying to get at me and I holding him of 
and squeezing for all I was worth. To m 
great relief, I felt him weaken, then rela 
to limpness. He was dead. | 
I got to my feet and looked about me 
We were scattered, as the cowboys hav 
it, from hell to breakfast—guns, hats 
knives, cartridges. Suleimari half sat up 
covered with blood, his scalp half off, ap 
parently one eye gone. Kisumu was afool 
nursing an arm. I was no picture galler 
myself, from what I could see, for both th 
leopard and I had contributed to a gor 
effect. The panga men were just ventul 
ing back from whatever justifiedly remot 
position they had without hesitation at 
sumed. HM 
My first care was to find my hat—bare 
headed under the equator is worse tha 
leopards. My next was to hunt up 
Springfield and from under its butt plat 
to get a .405 cartridge case full of pe 
manganate crystals which I always carr 
there. The danger from a peculiar sort ¢ 
very fatal septic poisoning is very great i 
the case of wounds inflicted by any of th 
large cats. With this I went over Sule 
mari very thoroughly. His scalp was tor 
and furrowed by a dozen long gashes dow 
to the bone, and was in one place rippe 
loose. A fang had gone in next the ey 
socket. A flap of flesh hung down h 
cheek below the eye. His arm was torn an 
mangled. I did the best I could wit 
bloody, sticky hands to get at least som 
of the crystals into each wound. Kisumu 
injuries were confined to his forearm. B 
had there several deep fang marks. The 
also I doctored. My own injuries were far 
wounds on my left forearm and right shou 
der, and claw wounds on my right hai 
and my face. The limited amount of pe 
manganate in the little cartridge was no 
exhausted, but I managed to collect enoug 
that had stuck to my bloody fingers ie 


some into each cut of my own. } 
Here Suleimari first showed his qua 

I had stripped off my shirt to doctor 
self. Bleeding profusely and in great 
and shock, he lay on the ground. His 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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ds Comfortable and Safe in Your Cor 


as You Are in Your Home — 


HE difference between a “house” and a “home?” is 
in the various refinements that are added for com- 
fort and to create happiness. 


One could live with but a roof, four walls, a table and a 
chair, but no one wishes to. As we prosper, we surround 
ourselves with better things, for our human instinct is to 
improve, grow, build—attain higher levels. 


Next to our home we consider our car as the great essential. 
We could drive our car without pneumatic tires, but we 
don’t wish to. We could do without a top or windshield 
as we did years ago. But we don’t wish to. We demand 
the protection and comfort that these and many other 
refinements give. 


Equip your car as you would your home—with the essen- 
tials for comfort and protection, as well as the refining 
influence that modern equipment adds to your car. 


Among these refinements that give protection and 


comfort, the leading items today are Bumpers, Shock 
Absorbers, Heater and Windshield Cleaner. 


All these essentials may be purchased under one name— 
“Stewart-Warner’—makers of the Stewart-Warner Speed- 
ometer and Vacuum Tank, standard equipment on over 
ten million cars. 


You are guaranteed quality and reasonable price because 
of the great resources and quantity production of this 
leader in the industry. 


Stewart-Warner Service is universal. There are Stewart- 
Warner Dealers in every community who will give you 
the finest service in the land. 


Be as comfortable and safe in your car as you are in 
your home by equipping your car with Stewart-Warner 
Accessories. The fall and winter seasons especially call for 
these essentials. 
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When It Rains or Snows 
Stewart-Warner Electric Windshield 


Cleaner 


Complete $8.50 
West of 100° Meridian $8.75 


100% 
Protection 


Stewart-Warner Single, 

Double and Triple Bar Bumpers 
Black Enameled or Nickel Plated Bars 
Prices range from $11.00 to $37.50 
Slight increase in 
Western Prices 


Safety and Comfort 


Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers 
Per Pair $15.00 
West of 100° Meridian $15.50 
Special Model for Fords $13.50 
Set One Front and One Rear 
West of 100° Meridian $14.00 


The 
Dlewoib- Wane 


Accessory Family 
wy 
Shock Absorbers 
Bumpers 
Rear Fender Guards 
Spotlights 
Electric Horn 
Electric Windshield Cleaner 
Rear Vision Mirrors 
Speedometer 
Heaters 
Vacuum Tank 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
CHICAGO - U.S.A. 


Tune in Stewart-Warner programs, 
Station WBBM, 226 meters 


Monday 6-7 p.m. Thursday 9-10 p.m. 
Tuesday 10-12 p.m. Friday 8-10 p.m. 
Wednesday 12-2 a.m. Saturday 11-1 a.m. 
Sunday 4-6 p.m. 
CHICAGO TIME 
Set dials at 12 on your Stewart-Warner 
Matched-Unit Radio 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
good eye saw what I was doing. Feebly 
he began to fumble at his shirt pocket. 

“What is it you want, Suleimari?”’ I 
paused to ask him. 

“Yko cigaretti qua bwana,” he gasped 
feebly; “‘hi mizouri kama una sana’”’—“I 
have cigarettes here for bwana; they are 
very good when one is badly hurt.” 

He certainly had enough to think about 
for himself, but his thought was for me. 

The two panga men half supporting, half 
carrying Suleimari, we made our way out of 
the thicket and to the shade of a tree about 
a hundred yards away. There he asked for 
water. I gave him my canteen and he 
drained it to the last drop. One of the 
panga men I sent to camp for Doc and 
some more men. That seemed to be all for 
the moment. 

But Suleimari roused himself to ask if 
the leopard was dead. When informed that 
our late antagonist had passed on he ex- 
pressed great satisfaction. I have heard 
some very worthy people claim that the 
savage African is callous, utterly incapable 
of sympathy. It would have done me good 
to have them present to witness the solici- 
tude of the native wild panga man. He 
supported Suleimari in his arms, waved 
off the flies, eased him in every way possible, 
and a beautiful and tender concern trans- 
figured his countenance. Nor was the other 


negroes on their place. Moreover, her 
house was always full of visiting relatives, 
some of whom stayed for months or even 
years at a time, and she personally super- 
vised the servants and kept everything 
going. But as for my mother,’ she de- 
clared, ‘‘what in the world did she do? She 
had practically no education—of course, 
she sang a little and played the piano and 
painted in oil and had a smattering of 
French. She took great care of her com- 
plexion, and always wore high shoes as a 
child so that her ankles would be slender 
when she became a young lady. She grew 
up with no greater ambition, so far as I can 
see, than to marry well—as if marriage 
were the end and aim of a woman’s life! 
She met my father when she was eighteen, 
and they were married and came North to 
live. After that she apparently never had 
the slightest desire for any kind of self- 
expression.’ 


Bored by Society 


“But when I was growing up I always 
looked upon your house as a wonderful 
place to go,” one of her friends protested. 

“Oh, mother was a good housekeeper. 
And she entertained beautifully. I don’t 
mean to belittle her personal charm. Her 
dinners were better than mine can ever be. 
But think of the differences the last thirty 
years have made in a woman’s activities. 
My life is much too full to spend the time 
on details that she did. Why, when my 
mother gave a dinner party she—or some- 
times even father—went to the market to 
select, personally, the ingredients for the 
dishes which made their dinners famous. 
The food for my parties is ordered by tele- 
phone, and so are the flowers. Moreover, 
my mother had the same cook for twenty- 
five years. I’m lucky if I can keep one 
for that many weeks. But when it came 
to anything outside the purely feminine 
sphere, mother was perfectly contented to 
let someone else do her thinking for her. If 
anyone even asked her opinion of political 
or public affairs, she would always say, 
‘I’m afraid I don’t understand these things 
myself, but my husband thinks ——’ She 
didn’t know the meaning of the word ‘in- 
dependence.’”’ 

She went on to say that she and her own 
husband not only voted different political 
tickets but that during the last campaign 
they had been scheduled to appear as op- 
ponents in a debate. 
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panga man a laggard by the way. He ran 
to camp and had the relief party back in an 
hour and a quarter, though the distance 
each way was three and a half miles. 

There was nothing to do but roast. We 
did so. 

I bound up Suleimari’s head as well as I 
could with my handkerchief, then sat with 
my back against the tree trunk. 

“Bwana! Bwana!’’ Suleimari at length 
called my attention. 

I looked. He was feebly holding out 
toward me his good arm. I went to him 
and held his hand. This seemed to give 
him great comfort, for he perceptibly re- 
laxed. After a few moments his poor man- 
gled face contorted in a grin and he 
chuckled. 

“‘ Ah, he wasa very bad leopard !”’ said he. 

Next he inquired what had been done 
about the leopard. I replied emphatically 
the Swahili equivalent of “‘To hell with the 
leopard!’’ This aroused him to vehemence. 
He insisted strongly that that leopard must 
be skinned, that it would be very bad luck 
not to skin him, and both he and Kisumu 
worried so about it that to quiet them I 
sent the panga men to attend to it, and 
also to collect the various articles from the 
scene of battle. 

In the meantime Doc was lying down in 
camp. By the time the news came to him 
diluted through several translations, all he 
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got was that I had a wounded leopard in a 
thicket, that one of the men had scratched 
his head and that he was to come to help 
me get the leopard out. He took his medi- 
cal bag almost as an afterthought. So 
when Doc came to our tree and found us 
tattered and torn and covered with blood 
from end to end, he had quite a little sur- 
prise. 

Nothing like a good surgeon. He went 
at things in the most businesslike way, with- 
out a superfluous word of inquiry or com- 
ment. That could wait. He mixed a 
permanganate solution inside a rubber glove 
and went at Suleimari with asyringe. When 
he finally got through with me I realized 
thoroughly what Suleimari had had to 
stand. If you want to know what raw per- 
manganate feels like in a deep wound, try 
it. Don’t attempt to get the idea by apply- 
ing a red-hot iron to yourself, or some such 
feeble subterfuge. The Spanish Inquisition 
certainly missed a trick there. Then he 
offered me a drink. Once upon a time he 


‘had given me a beautiful yew bow and a 


boxful of arrows, and I thought I was as 
grateful to him as mortal well could be. 
But this drink of warm canteen water 
proved differently. 

Suleimari was carried to camp on a litter 
made of poles and coats. The rest of us 
made it afoot. Once in camp, Doc had a 
little field day of his own, sewing, splinting 
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“ Are politics your chief interest?” asked 
the foreign woman whose presence had 
evoked the discussion. 

“Oh, politics is only one of the things 
that interest me.’’ She counted off the 
others on her fingers. ‘‘I own a half inter- 
est in a shop, for instance, and I try to look 
in there once a day; I’m an active trustee 
of a home for working girls; I’m chairman 
of an important committee of a women’s 
club; I do a good deal of work with the 
alumnze of my boarding school, and am 
on the advisory board of the school my 
daughters go to. Just now I’ve been lobby- 
ing at the state capitol in behalf of the child- 
labor bill.’’ 

The visitor looked bewildered. 

“But can you ever find time for reading 
or gardening or any of the relaxing things?” 

“Well, I attend two different courses of 
lectures every winter—one on current 
events and the other on modern literature. 
I belong to a French conversation group; 
I’m a member of a garden club and the 
Drama League, and I go to a good many 
symphony concerts and often to the opera.” 

The foreigner said afterward that the 
thing which struck her most forcibly about 
this detailed testimony, as well as that of 
many other American women, was the lack 
of emphasis upon the social side of their 
full days. 

*“‘T have learned that they go out a good 
deal,” she said. ‘‘ Most of them, in fact, dine 
out almost every night. But they seem to 
regard the social end as of much less im- 
portance than their participation in busi- 
ness or politics or charitable work. One 
gets the idea that most of these women 
who, by reason of their wealth and position, 
might lead society are rather bored by it.” 

There are exceptions, as she had seen, 
but she said that she believed these were 
recruited largely from the nouveaux riches, 
who, while young, had imbibed the social 
aspirations of their parents and still be- 
lieved that it was important to be known 
as a leader of society. 

A witty foreign diplomat was discussing, 
not long ago, an American woman of this 
sort. Her great wealth has been recently 
derived, but she has made for herself a 
sumptuous background for her extensive 
entertaining. Her demeanor is correct to 
the last degree; she leaves nothing undone 
in the social game, which appears to be her 
sole concern. 

An admiring friend said, in speaking of 
her to the foreigner, “‘There’s nothing of 


the modern hoyden about her. She’s a 
lady!”’ 

“Ah, no!”’ retorted the foreigner. ‘‘She’s 
much more ladylike than any lady.”’ 

Society cannot flourish in the hands of 
pretentious women of this sort, for, what- 
ever one may think of the value of purely 
social interchange, it ceases to have vitality 
if the best element in a community is not 
interested in it. 

According to many observers, the ma- 
jority of the best women in America today 
have turned their backs upon it. Society 
no longer dominates their days; it has be- 
come only incidental to their varied and 
more absorbing activities. In part this 
may be attributed to the fact that we have 
no leisure class of men. To be sure, neither 
did we in the golden age—that period at 
the end of the nineteenth century when 
entertaining was brilliant and consequen- 
tial. But it is significant that this was the 
transition stage in the development of 
women. 


Choosing Their Social World 


We Americans, through heredity and 
selection, are on the whole an energetic, 
restless race; and our women, as well as 
our men, have always sought for some 
means of expressing their inherent energy. 
During the pioneering era, as well as in 
times of war, women have had an outlet 
which has been parallel to that of men. 
But toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury wealth had begun to flow freely; me- 
chanical inventions had removed much of 
the labor from the household; and most 
important of all, the days of large families 
were drawing to a close. Women therefore 
turned their attention to the simplest ex- 
pression of leisure plus wealth. And when 
they did direct their forcefulness into the 
channels of society, there was nothing 
mediocre about the results. 

This is well illustrated by a close observa- 
tion of the careers of that minority of con- 
temporary American women of ability to 
whom society is still an end in itself. First 
of all they usually show their good judg- 
ment in the selection of a social world to 
conquer. More and more they migrate to 
Europe, where there are courts and fixed 
boundaries of society. And having decided 
upon the particular citadel which they wish 
to attack, they advance by means of 
astuteness, shrewd strategy and, in short, 
competent and even brilliant generalship. 
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and compressing. This is being written on 
the sixteenth day after. Suleimari is sj 
groggy, but is going to be all right ex 
for the loss of one eye. If it had not 1 
for Doe, he would most certainly have lost 
his life. Kisumu and I are practicalh 
healed. 

Kisumu rather loves being an invali¢ 
and I strongly suspect his exploit y 
the .22 may be ascribed to the valor 
ignorance. But Suleimari’s spirit is 
quenched. 

The very next day, while he was, 
course, in great pain and still sick from 
chloroform, he looked at me bravely a 
said, ‘“‘Bwana, soon I shall be well; 
then we will go kill another lion.” 

So three days after the fight I bandag 
my shoulder with a heavy pad and di 
out and kill one lion and got the first bul 
into another. It burst open the shoulder 


cats! 

But now I’m on to that Kubukubu ¢g 
Never again will I state that I want a q 
day. On the contrary—and I announ 
in tones loud enough to carry convincin 
at least as far as Kubukubu—I want ’em 
rough! 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series 9 
articles by Mr. White. The next will appear in ar 
early issue. 


“‘T used to be perplexed as to the charae. 
teristics by which so many of your Am 
ican men built up great fortunes,” sai 
someone who has watched a number of our 
women in London. “But after a good 
many years I’ve concluded they might 
easily have done it by merely using thi 
same methods which their granddaughters 
and daughters employ when they deter. 
mine to be presented at the Court of St. 
James.” ¢ 

The fellow countrymen of these women, 
if they are contemptuous of the results 
tained, are apt to overlook the skill wh 
has been demonstrated. The goals tow 
which people struggle are largely a matte 
of chance and environment; the abili 
with which they achieve their goals is 
much more significance. The most fars 
ing of the leaders of the woman-suffr 
movement in America saw and utilized this 
important point. 

In most countries where there has b 
much agitation for equal political rig 
the basis has lain in a feeling for femi 
Feminism has never been satisfactorily 
fined, but by and large it arises wh 
women feel they are unjustly treated 
men. Therefore women in countries of this 
sort have desired power to remedy th 
inequality. To them the vote has been onl} 
incidental, a means to an end. 

In the United States, however, the vot 
for women has been considered an end 
itself. If our women had desired to ust 
political power as a weapon, there is noth 
ing they could not have gained. But after 
they had achieved the right to vote, for 
which they had worked so splendidly, th 
bulk of their organizations melted awayi 
the old political alignments. 4 

This is in part a tribute to the sagacity of 
the men, who still control these parties, 
and have been clever enough to pers 
the new women yoters to cast in t 
strength with them. But it isan evenm 
fundamental tribute to our men in that 
demonstrates that our women by and large 
have neither felt a sense of gotagouis nor 
of deep injustice. 

Assuming then that the roman {eae 
movement in our country was not the 
sult of these factors, it is interesting 
trace its bright thread in our new social 
pattern. 

“Those spoiled American wives”’ is 
phrase heard so often abroad that it has 
come a commonplace. But a new point ol 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

bout this supposed spoiling was given 
ng ago by an astute foreign critic. 
‘he woman-suffrage. movement was 
ble in the United States,.not because 
women were treated so badly, but be- 
. they were treated so generously by 
men,”’ she declared. ‘‘I shall never 
t my astonishment when I arrived in 
‘ica during the most heated days of 
ampaign. The women in my country 
vere interested in the subject were, by 
rge, women who had worked in some 
and who had suffered injustice and 
assion and whose keynote was economic 
vendence. Naturally, I expected to 
your leaders of the same ilk. Imagine 
urprise when I was introduced to one 
another of the beautifully dressed 
2» who made up many of your prom- 
| leaders. Almost none of this group 
ny direct contacts with life—they be- 
,d, in truth, to the sheltered, protected 
te first I thought that they had no real 
r,’ she went on. ‘‘For I met even- 
7 other suffrage workers, more like my 
pean colleagues, and I suspected that 
women controlled the brains of your 
\izations, and in lieu of a vital battle 
simply used these charming pretty 
m. But in time I learned that I was 
ken. Your society women, even though 
‘had not previously had much experi- 
with anything more vital than giving a 
developed tremendous resourcefulness 
ne in their work. 


! 


nd the attitude of their husbands! 
rom objecting to their wives’ activi- 
fmt of them seemed proud of it. 
¢ often advised their wives as to strategy 
jwere keenly interested in the whole 
2. So much so, in fact, that I came to 
i before I left the States that, for most 
yur women, suffrage work was an ex- 
ion, not of feministic tendencies but 
vy of boredom with society.” 

s2 added that this boredom proved to 
‘quite as much as their excellent work, 
\they had unusual ability. 


i Noblesse Oblige 
/ 
's a question whether or not the Amer- 


oman would have become so indif- 
t to society if we had an appreciably 
leisure class of men. For in that case, 
ij England today, there would be wider 
} for her imagination and ability along 
that run parallel with, and not con- 
to, social activity. ih, 
ily in America do large numbers of 
jon, without economic pressure or crea- 
e, find pleasure in running shops, 
‘ning interior decorators, starting tea 
is, and so forth. To be sure, some 
(shwomen, since the war, have gone 
lr business or officeholding, but in no 
proportion as American women have 
attempted to make money for which 
have no especial need. The keynote 
le difference lies in the activities pos- 
lin Great Britain due to their greater 
\nuity of family and state interests. 
American woman who was visiting at 
utiful country place in England not 
ago learned that it had been the home 
‘n generations of people of the same 
", and apparently of much the same 
ae 
That a wonderful privilege!”’ she ex- 
ied, after her hostess had shown her 
igh many of the mellowed old rooms 
put into the rose gardens surrounded 
agnificent trees. “How I envy your 
; able to live in such surroundings!” 
es, of course, it is a privilege,’’ said 
Inglishwoman, looking up at the ivy- 
ed stone walls of the house. “But 
’s much more than that involved in 
there, you know. A place like this is 
exacting.” 
fore the end of her visit the American 
ed something of the duties and oc- 
nal personal sacrifices that such sta- 
' demanded of its owners. It was 
sed, for instance, that until the preced- 
ear the dress allowance of her hostess 
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had been completely swallowed up in the 
huge taxes. Then at her husband’s death 
her eldest son had inherited the estate. He 
had settled an allowance on his mother and 
set aside certain rooms for her use; but 
upon his marriage, which was imminent, his 
young wife would become the mistress of 
the place. 

This was only one phase of the matter 
however. The visitor was even more im- 
pressed by the keen responsibility which 
the owners felt toward their numerous 
tenants and servants. Her hostess had a 
small library of books on modern housing, 
while her son, who had yearned to be an 
explorer, studied the agrarian question. In 
the matter of politics, they both took for 
granted that they should take part in the 
local elections, and talked of the time when 
the son, although he had no especial liking 
for it, should stand for Parliament. 

“Up to that time,” said the visitor, ‘“my 
idea of a typical Englishwoman had been 
someone who went out into the garden 
with a basket over her arm and cut a few 
roses. If occasionally she opened a bazaar 
or invited the rector to tea, her duties were 
fulfilled, so I had supposed. But I found 
my hostess working very much harder at 
her job than many of my friends who talk 
of their full days—and not because she 
wanted to do it, either, but because she 
thought she ought to.” 

“Playing the game,”’ someone has called 
it. But it seemed to the American that it 
was a game quite different from any that 
could be played in our country. 


One-Generation Estates 


Thirty years ago a multimillionaire built 
one of the most beautiful and costly houses 
then standing in this country. When some- 
one expressed surprise at the care and 
money which he had put into the place, he 
smiled proudly. 

“T’m going to found an estate for my 
family,”’ he declared. 

He spent the remaining twenty years of 
his life perfecting the place. The gardens 
were laid out in the most splendid style; 
trees and rare shrubs were transplanted at 
great expense. An artificial lake was made. 
The house inside was furnished in regal 
style. He sent several experts abroad, in 
fact, to bring back tapestries, pictures and 
furniture. Someone said that he looted 
Europe of its art treasures the way Na- 
poleon had looted Italy, and he was de- 
lighted with the simile. 

But within ten years of his death the place 
was put up for sale. The tide of fashion 
had gone against the neighborhood, and not 
one of the wives of his three sons was will- 
ing to live there. 

“To be sacrificed to settle an estate.” 
These words occur daily in the real-estate 
advertisements of our metropolitan news- 
papers. 

And Americans have learned that though 
they may plan the most beautiful home 
imaginable, there is no reason to suppose 
that the next generation will necessarily 
desire to live in it. Palatial houses still go 
up on Long Island and in California, and 
the millionaire still buys hundreds of acres 
to protect his country place in Virginia, or 
in the hunting country of New Jersey; but 
if he is wise, he does so primarily for his 
own enjoyment. 

Since it is true that as a nation our no- 
madic tendencies are increasing, it follows 
naturally that neither women nor men can 
express themselves through many of the 
channels open to well-to-do people of more 
stabilized communities. 

Even the matter of dispensing charity 
had been taken out of the hands of indi- 
vidual women in our country. An old lady 
who was famous in her own generation for 
her good works was talking not long ago of 
this change. 

“When I was young,” she said, “I felt 
under obligation to look after the poor peo- 
ple in my own neighborhood. I began 
doing it because it was my duty, but grad- 
ually I became really interested. I knew 
every household—in time dozens of babies 
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were named after me—and I settled many 
family disputes. As I grew older I found 
myself deeply attached to some of those 
people. I don’t know how much they 
learned from me—but goodness knows 
I learned a lot from them! 

“TI still remember the day I was first 
called, in derision, a Lady Bountiful. It 
was the beginning of the end. Those two 
American bugaboos—efficiency and organi- 
zation—were at the source of it. I was told 
that individual charity was all wrong— 
that I would be doing much greater good 
if I contributed my money to a central 
organization. Trained workers—young 
girls who had just finished special training 
in the new philanthropic methods—were 
to look after my families. Oh, they put my 
name on committees, as they could still use 
my money. Somehow there’s never any 
fashion about giving money. But after 
one or two board meetings I gave up. And 
let me tell you, it left a terrific gap in my 
life.’”, She smiled. ‘“‘When my son’s daugh- 
ter came to me the other day and said she 
wanted to run a bookshop, she seemed as- 
tonished that I not only did not oppose it 
but gave her the money with which to 
start in. 

““Why, grandmother,’ she said, ‘you 
seem to understand the modern woman’s 
need for self-expression!’ I didn’t tell her, 
as I wanted to, that woman’s need had 
always been the same, but due to changing 
circumstances it takes a different form: in 
different generations.” 

There can be do doubt that today Amer- 
ican women often fail to find a satisfactory 
outlet for this need in society, partly be- 
cause so few of our men share in this ac- 
tivity, but also because the environment 
of work and, moreover, keen interest in work 
affects women. They have come to believe 
that the world of business is much more 
entertaining than the domestic sphere. 

What husband has not at some time 
heard this complaint from his wife: ‘‘I 
wish you could change places with me for 
just one day! Then you’d see how mo- 
notonous and dull my life is compared with 
yours. But you go to your office and see 
all kinds of interesting people and have all 
manner of stimulating contacts.”’ 


A Life of Reality 


Not only men, but even women who work 
because of economic necessity or certain 
creative ability hear this remark in one 
form or another. 

Two sisters, who married men of diverse 
qualifications for acquiring money, demon- 
strate this. One of them, whose husband’s 
income proved inadequate for their needs, 
refused all outside help and studied land- 
scape gardening. After years of hard work 
she has finally reached the point of getting 
important commissions and large fees. 
During her difficult apprenticeship, how- 
ever, she found it impossible to keep up her 
former social affiliations. 

Her sister, on the other hand, is now the 
mistress of a beautiful country place, a 
magnificent villa in Florida and a delightful 
house in the city, where they spend a few 
months each winter. She runs over to 
Paris for ten days, two or three times a 
year, to order her extensive wardrobe; 
and if she is told by a doctor that she needs 
a change of air, her husband charters a 
yacht for a Mediterranean cruise. Need- 
less to say, she has a wide acquaintance 
among the socially elect. 

Yet not long ago she said to her hard- 
working sister, whose annual vacations 
have averaged less than a month during 
the past ten years, “I envy you more than 
anyone in the world. Your life has reality.” 

Somewhat the same idea was expressed 
in different parlance the other day by a 
much younger girl. Her father, who is a 
widower, has not only built up an industrial 
plant with great success but he is the sort of 
man who, when pressure demands, will 
gladly work twice the number of hours 
daily required of his employes. He comes 
back to his plant after absences—which 
are almost always enforced—with eagerness. 
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Sealricht 


Louring<Lau] 
Milk Bottle Caps 
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sanitary 
more serviceable / 


SearricHt Pourtnc-Putt Caps are preferred 

by millions because they actually are three 

times more useful ; 

1. A safe, clean way of removing cap—just 
lift tab and pull. 

2. A safe, clean way of pouring without 
spilling, through opening in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of drinking milk 
by inserting straw through cap opening. 


CLEAN _- SAFE _ ECONOMICAL 


Ask your milkman to use Sealright 


Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 
Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. H8 FULTON, N. Y. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 
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The SIKES 
LUBRICATING 
WELL 


What Do 
You Know About 
Chair Irons? 


Nothing probably. Chances are 
you don’t even know what a 
chair iron is. Why should you? 
But we have put a new improved 
style of iron on the Sikes Office 
Easy Chair. And we are so 
proud of its comfort-giving 
features we feel we just must 
tell the world. 


Here is a new principle in chair 
iron construction. The weight 
is placed at the bottom of the 
iron—the shaft ends in a hard- 
ened steel pivot which rests ona 
cast iron foundation. This pre- 
vents wobbling and makes chair 
rotation very much easier. 


Also, we believe, this is the first chair 
iron which provides for long time 
lubrication of its revolving mechanism. 
At the bottom of the outer sleeve, in 
which the shaft turns, there is an en- 
closed well. When assembling our re- 
volving chairs we fill this well with 
grease, which keeps the pivot lubri- 
cated for years. 


A small matter, this? So be it. But 
it is one of those hundred and one 
little differences whereby Sikes Office 
Easy Chairs are adding to the com- 
fort and efficiency of the American 
business man and his co-workers. 


Let the nearest Sikes dealer (name 
on request) point out some more of 
those little differences that make all 
the difference in the world. 


Si | 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DH TT ADELPHIA 


FOR GO YEARS 
In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted exclusively 
to the making of quality chairs for the home. 
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Yet he was astonished when his only 
daughter, upon whom he has heaped every 
luxury and advantage wealth could buy, 
announced that she did not intend to make 


| a debut. 


“But why not?” he demanded. 
“Tt’s such an utter waste of time,’’ she 
answered calmly. ‘I’m going to take the 


, 


; money mother left me, the moment I’m 


eighteen, and go down to Virginia to breed 
horses.” 

When her father recovered from his sur- 
prise he concluded that her desire for 
work had been inherited. 

““You’ve inherited it not only from pio- 
neer ancestors but from pioneer ances- 
tresses,’’ he said with pride. 

In part he was undoubtedly right, but he 
overlooked the important element of 
example. 


Society as a Side Issue 


“It would be darned lonesome, sitting 
on a cushion sewing a fine seam, in this 
house,”’ his daughter declared. “If you’re 
not at your office you’re at a board of 
directors’ meeting, or sailing for Europe at 
a moment’s notice, or dashing across the 
continent in a private car. If you even 
play golf or bridge you have to do it for 


| awfully high stakes, and even then you’re 


usually bored. I don’t see how you can 
expect me to want to do nothing but go 
to a lot of dances and things that would 
bore you to death. Business has lots more 
kick in it.” 

During the war many of the women who 
brought to their work the greatest patriot- 
ism and most sincere desire for service 
experienced something of this feeling. 

“They were the happiest days of my 
life,’ said an exceptionally conscientious 
woman who worked in Paris during pain- 
fully distressing days. ‘‘When I could 
forget the suffering of the people around 
me I felt more alert, more fully alive than 
ever before. I worked like a dog, too, and 
sometimes hadn’t enough to eat. When 
the long-range guns were turned on Paris 
I was terrified. The sight of the wounded 
and widowed sickened me. Yet in spite of 
all these things life had a zest then that 
I’ve never known since.” 

She went on to say that if she were 
younger she would take up the study of 
law or medicine. 

“‘T only wish I’d been born after 1900,” 
she said. “Have you noticed how many 
young girls nowadays go into society for a 
season or two at the most, and then seri- 
ously study for some profession? Often 
in fact they are already in college when 
they come out. Their families give them 
a ball during the Christmas holidays, and 
the debutantes then go calmly back to 
their studies. Think of the contrast to my 
day! Then, if a girl dropped out of the 
social whirl after the first three or four 
years, it was considered a sure sign that 
she’d failed to catch a husband. And if 
she got a job of any sort we were certain 
that her father was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Of course there were no interest- 
ing jobs open to women then.”’ 

At a smart luncheon this summer half a 
dozen girls whose names are well known to 
society reporters were talking about their 
winter plans. They did not talk of their 
work with the self-conscious and childish 
pride which the older generation would 
have shown had they been preparing to 
launch similar endeavors. To these girls, 
each of whom had had an exceptionally 
brilliant try at the social game, work was 
apparently taken for granted. 

The prettiest and most charmingly 
dressed of the group had already finished 
her training as a psychiatric social worker; 
another spoke of her investigations of 
sweatshop labor; a third was going 
abroad to continue her studies in sculp- 
turing; another had secured a small part 
in a stock company, believing this to be the 
best way to start a serious stage career; 
while the last was triumphant because she 
said she’d landed a job with an advertising 
concern, 
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Now the salaries which any of them 
might earn in an entire year would prob- 
ably not pay for their season’s clothes, not 
to mention the automobiles, motorboats, 
riding horses and various other appurte- 
nances some of them enjoy. Their work 
therefore is based less upon a desire for 
economic independence than upon a gen- 
uine interest in the work itself. 

The generation of women who have not 
been trained as these girls are being 
trained have executed many strange steps 
in the course of their onward march. 
Sometimes, with the very highest motives, 
they have shown an absurd lack of pro- 
portion. 

The wife of a wealthy and generous man, 
for instance, became so agitated at one 
time about the necessity for every woman 
to earn her own living that she took a job 
at a hundred dollars a month, riding to and 
from her office in her husband’s limousine 
and living at a scale of fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

And before the novelty of the job had 
worn off—which it did before long—she 
used to state solemnly that at last she 
knew from actual experience the lot of the 
working woman! 

Another woman who realized that she 
was untrained for any work took another 
means equally amusing to accomplish 
economic freedom. She wrote to her 
father, whose income did not equal that of 
her husband, that she felt she should re- 
ceive from him an allowance adequate for 
all her personal needs. 

“Because I think it is belittling for a 
woman to be financially dependent upon 
a man,” she wrote in utter seriousness. 

But these and the numerous other ab- 
surd and disproportionate by-products of 
women’s changing attitude are, on the 
whole, healthy signs. Already they have 
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resulted in equality of education, equalit 
of suffrage and, so far as Nature will 2 
in equality of professional and busi 
opportunity between women and men, 

Now that these things which were o 
burning questions have become faits 
complis, one suspects that the you 
generation of women, who have rea 
the benefit of this accomplishment, © 
even turn their attention to an art w 
has suffered a great deal during the t 
ition stage—and that is the art of liy 

Society as an expression of leisure 
almost disappeared because leisure 
vanished. The new society will be wo 
out by women who are busy, but 
recognize the importance of social i 
course in a well-rounded life. 

Many of the stupidities of the old o 
will be banished; in fact, an encoura 
number have already become obso 
Formal calls—those empty rites dre; 
by both the caller and the hostess ur 
tunate enough to be found at home—t 
almost died out. Dinners are becon 
less elaborate and less rigid. 

“A dinner-jacket atmosphere has ¢ 
in,” someone said the other day. “TIT 
remember the time—and it was not so 
ago—when we called Tuxedo coats sn 
ing jackets and it was absolutely incor 
to wear them when ladies were to be fF 
ent. Now they are worn more tha 
dress.” 

“And women used to wear long w 
kid gloves,”’ said his wife. ‘‘Thank gi 
ness that day’s over. It was almost 2 
as the long trains we wore even on st 
dresses. Imagine!” 


Recreation After Work 


Many of the clubs for women point 
way to the new social order. The mate 
details usually consist of charmingly 
nished houses with plenty of comforta 
chairs, reading lamps, new books and 
trays. The food in the restaurants is of 
excellent. In fact, no housekeeper of 
old-fashioned type could strive harde 
produce a comfortable background t 
do these modern women when their in 
est is aroused. 

Moreover, it is significant that many 
these clubs with the longest waiting | 
require of their members individual ace 
plishment. 

“We don’t care so much what the fai 
or the husband of a candidate did to’ 
tinguish himself,’’ said someone on the 
mission committee in discussing this qi 
tion. ‘‘ Because, as everyone knows, s 
of the nicest men in the world have 
dullest wives. We could fill the place 
with impressive names and still have g 
of deadwood. But the club, in orde 
amount to anything, will have to ch 
women on their own merits. And stra 
to say, this doesn’t mean nowadays tha 
they’re going to be a lot of badly dresse 
frumps, either, or are going to lack W 
men call feminine charm.”’ 

She spoke of a friend of hers who is W 
known as an excellent hostess. The thinj 
difficult for one to realize who sees he 
her delightful dinner table is that 
pretty, vivacious exterior conceals 
traordinary bent for finance. Men 
her parties immensely. 

“T relax more at her house than any 
where I go,’”’ said a man who usually d 
out with reluctance. ‘‘She creates the mos 
restful atmosphere of any woman I 
Yet, I understand that she earns a big 
come in a downtown banking “ 


What’s the answer?”’ 

“The answer’s simple,’”’ said anothe 
guest. “To be sure, she works during th 
day; and it’s for that very reason that si 
enjoys the same kind of recreation 
you do.” 

And upon this basis American womeél 
have a chance to build a new and mor 
vital social structure which will add zes 
the full days of both men and women. _ 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series | 
articles by Mrs. Child. The next will appear in@ 
early issue. 
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| 0. az, | Every Double -Thick Flake 


For flavor, get Post Toasties, the 
Double-Thick Corn Flakes! 
Every crisp brown flake is cram- 
med with goodness. Every de- 
licious flake holds its crispness to 
the very bottom of the bowl! 
Always look for the red and 
yellow package when buying corn 
Hakes. Ask for Post Toasties 
and get the original double-thick 
corn flakes that stay crisp in milk 
or cream. Post Toasties are triple- 
wrapped for your protection, an 


crispness and their flavor. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, Dept. 10-3 
Makers of Post Health Products: 


Post’s Bran Flakes, Post~Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Instant Postum, Postum ‘Cereal, and Grape-Nuts. 


In Canada, Address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. 


When children come romping home from school give 
them a heaping bowl of delicious Post Toasties with 
milk or cream. Send for our free test package and 
make the Milk or Cream test for flavor and for crispness. 


FLETCHER, 


‘ — Be ae otk es 


—— 


Post Toasties 
sour ‘cx(COIN Flakes 


stay crisp in cream 


© P.C.Co., 1925 


is packed with Flavor! 


inner bag, a cardboard carton, 
and a wax-paper seal guard their 


sounded right if you didn’t watch his smile. 
And Seth Hacker, though admitting that 
she was a good worker, said that Sarah was 
light-minded and was aiming to be a society 
butterfly and had a temper that was fierce— 
when she got her mad up she was simply 
hell on fire. This also sounded like swearing, 
though Jane suspected it might be church 
talk. 

And again, the three of them enjoyed 
making fun of Seth Hacker’s constant 
dream of raising a multitude of turkeys at a 
profit to enrich them all. They called him a 
poor old zany. That was another injustice. 
None of them said, as Seth did, that he was 
a reliable outside man, holding the place to- 
gether. 

So there they were. As Seth Hacker said, 
they passed remarks, forgetting that he 
also passed them. There they were, and 
Jane couldn’t join them intimately, be- 
cause she couldn’t’share any of the dislikes. 
Except for fleeting moments of impatience, 
she liked them all, and Cousin Wiley— 
whom alone they all united to disparage— 
most of all. 

But she could climb to her nook aloft, 
above them all, with a storybook and per- 
haps her new kitten, and do her own liking 
in her own way. She played in her mind 
here that some day soon they would all go 
on a long journey with Cousin Wiley and 
find a lot of money and meet some lovely 
dark ladies in ball gowns, or perhaps in 
tights and a helmet. This was the only 
refuge where she could sit and imagine 
them all friendly together. Downstairs, 
one or another of them would be sure to 
pass a remark that shattered the picture to 
discordant bits. 

Time itself became another of Jane’s 
puzzles. You never knew whether it was 
going to be long or short. It had a way of 
squeezing a lot of days together till they 
seemed no longer than one day, so that you 
felt it was something swift. Then it would 
go by without seeming to move at all, like 
the hands of a clock in motion, so slow you 
couldn’t see it no matter how closely you 
watched. But it was only those first days 
that ever seemed to have rushed by her, 
those days when she was getting her lively 
perception of the enmities, feuds and scorns 
among which she groped. Yet swiftly as 
they flashed, each day remained lighted in 
her mind to the last detail, like an exciting 
story of adventure in which she was a fig- 
ure. She was wonderfully in a story, quite 
as her magic glass placed her in the center 
of a rainbow. 

It was a letter from Shirley Farren that 
made her think of time as a funny puzzle. 
She had been often saying lightly ‘‘ When 
I go back to school,”’ hoping it wouldn’t be 
too soon and thinking each new day really 
would be too soon, because the time had 
seemed so short; then after the letter she 
saw there had been actually a lot of time, 
seeming short because it had been squeezed 
up. 

Her leaving the school still seemed but 
yesterday when the letter was handed 
through the window by the queer old man 
at the post office, who glanced sharply at 
her over his silver-rimmed spectacles before 
letting it go, as if he had to be extremely 
careful about letters. And it was still only 
yesterday as she trudged back with Seth 
Hacker, sorting over and over a more than 
usually important batch of circulars. It was 
not only yesterday she had felt superior to 
Shirley because of the violence of her grief 
at parting, but this was the first real letter 
Jane had ever received, which sharpened 
the excitement of it all. 

As she feasted on the address in Shirley’s 
round fat writing, she was conscious of a 
warm new interest in the dark interior of 
that little post office that smelled of cheese 
and coffee and fruits, and perhaps of letters, 
though she couldn’t be certain of this. She 
must go there every day, she reminded 
herself. She no longer believed in fairies, 
but now she did believe in post offices. She 
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would not only get letters but perhaps even 
circulars such as grown people were favored 
with, richly illustrated by pictures of many 
useful articles and by fascinating portrayals 
of the human body in health and in sick- 
ness. She felt that life was opening out for 
her—and only yesterday she had left the 
school. 

But when she had climbed to her perch 
with the letter, wishing the strictest privacy 
while she read it, her leaving the school 
wasn’t any longer yesterday; suddenly 
with Shirley’s first round words, it had be- 
come long, long ago. And it was more 
baffling, because nothing in Shirley’s letter 
seemed to stretch the time. For Shirley 
herself, Jane’s going seemed still to have 
been yesterday. But when she wrote, 
“Your going was the chief subject of talk 
all day,” Jane knew that this going had 
been ages ago. ‘‘Did your rich uncle that 
came for you give you a bangle bracelet?” 
Perhaps this made the parting seem re- 
mote. Shirley didn’t yet know that Seth 
Hacker wasn’t anyone’s rich uncle and Jane 
had known that for a long time. “I am 
sorry I acted so public in that way I should 
never act in public no matter how sorry 
you are about a thing.”’ Surely this was but 
yesterday; she could see Shirley’s frantic 
little face screwed up into funny creases 
and hear her howls; the child had actually 
howled. ‘‘Miss Vrain said that every Sat- 
urday that she would let us sew on our but- 
tons on that came off back on again and 
darn our stockings or anything with a hole 
in.” Surely there was nothing in this to 
make the time long or short. The final bit 
might be more suggestive: ‘‘Dear Jane, I 
want you to hurry back because you are 
the only chum I ever could stand and that 
Bernice Sloat that I room with ever since 
is a pig that is very distracting and I had 
a small case of measles, but they took 
Bernice Sloat out not to catch them with 
me, so please hurry back, dear Jane, and 
write me the very day you are going to 
hurry back so I can tell Bernice Sloat it 
will serve her right and she won’t help me 
with fractions if I do not give her my bangle 
bracelet to wear which I am being very care- 
ful of so write me the day you are hurrying 
back.” 

It was this last laborious, abundantly 
blotted paragraph that Jane read oftenest. 
Wasn’t it this that made Shirley and the 
school seem so far back in time and herself 
so many more years older than her friend? 
The impression confused her; she hadn’t 
exactly come here yesterday and she clearly 
knew it hadn’t been years ago, yet the 
time was suddenly longer than it had been 
seeming and the certainty of this much 
brought a vague, shapeless terror to her; at 
least, if it didn’t come close to her, it was 
so near that it might come close at any 
moment; and it was somehow twisted up 
with this puzzling thing about time—that 
it should seem short or long without any 
reason. 

She must write at once to Shirley and 
tell her the very day she was going to hurry 
back. She felt relieved after making this 
resolution. It seemed to be a defense against 
this strange new terror that wasn’t quite 
a terror because she could make so little of 
it—only something quite silly about time 
stretching out or squeezing in. She -re- 
membered all the clocks that had stopped 
so long ago in this house. Clocks, she con- 
sidered, were very important to time. Per- 
haps it seemed longer when they stopped. 
It was all a bothering confusion, but the 
letter to Shirley would clear it. 

When she brought her pen and paper up 
to her nook the next day she began the 
letter glibly enough, sitting on the floor 
with the bench for her desk. She told Shir- 
ley about the house with the clocks all 
stopping at different hours, and about her 
kitten and about Cousin Wiley, which led 
to the item Shirley so insistently required 


of her: ‘‘And the day I am coming back to - 


school is ——’’ 


Her pen sputtered. She gave it fresh ink 
and found a hair caught to its point that 
made an ugly blot. She removed this with 
her fingers, wiped the fingers on her black 
stockings, and was again ready to write. 
But amazingly she had forgotten the day 
she was meaning to write. It seemed to her 
that she must*have forgotten it. She tried 
to recall it. 

Slowly, with dismayed reluctance and a 
quite sincere astonishment, she admitted to 
herself that she hadn’t forgotten the day, 
because she hadn’t known any day on 
which she was to hurry back. 

It was oddly incredible. She had certainly 
begun the sentence as if she meant to name 
a day; then she had been diverted by the 
blot. But for this accident, perhaps she 
would have written the right day without 
knowing it beforehand. But it wasn’t any 
good writing further; she couldn’t tell Shir- 
ley the only thing she wished to know. She 
could only say soon, and she suspected that 
this would sound unpromising to Shirley, 
because she couldn’t make Shirley hear the 
way Cousin Wiley said it almost every morn- 
ing—so certain and glad. 

She abandoned the half-written letter and 
began to make an insect of the blot, putting 
on wings and a head on a long neck and as 
many legs underneath as it would hold. As 
it didn’t seem to be a very good insect, she 
drew another below it, a more elaborate 
creature with four wings and an upward 
curving tail and a fiercely bearded head. 
This one was so satisfying that she tried to 
surpass it, and when her sheet had been cov- 
ered she crumpled it into a ball and threw it 
into one corner, where her kitten found it ex- 
citing and sent it rattling over the floor for a 
long time, to Jane’s great delight. 

Shirley Farren never did learn the day 
when Jane was going to hurry back, and 
Jane herself ceased all worry about the er- 
ratic behavior of time. On the occasion of 
her next ‘‘When I go back to school,”’ she 
was, it is true, conscious of a quick little 
catch in her breath, a hardly perceptible fal- 
tering in her voice. And she wondered why 
she had felt queer when she said it. But not 
for long. Of course, she was going back to 
school, even if she couldn’t write someone 
the very day. 

Moreover time seemed now to have 
adopted an even pace. It wasn’t long or 
short any more. The days went equably by 
and the moment they became yesterdays 
they blurred pleasantly together, no one of 
them standing away from the others mem- 
orably. Looking back at them, it seemed a 
small matter that one couldn’t count them 
off into weeks or months. 

A goodly number of those unremarkable 
days must have slipped by to merge into 
the neutral background of yesterdays, when 
Jane decided that the skirts of her gingham 
dresses, and even the skirt of her plaid silk 
which hadn’t been washed, were shrinking. 
It was nothing she would have thought 
worth mentioning, if Cousin Marcy hadn’t 
one day brought it up in a spirit of com- 
plaint that quite dumfounded Jane. She 
was helping Sarah Tedmon in the garden 
that day—insensibly she had fallen into a 
routine of work there—and the critic, about 
to pass them on his daily walk, halted ab- 
ruptly as his eyes encountered Jane. He 
seemed to regard her with consternation 
and at last spoke on a querulous note. 

“Why don’t you do something?”’ he ap- 
pealed to Sarah, who only shrugged. ‘But 
she’s positively indecent. Do look at her!” 
And Cousin Marcy flung a protesting hand, 
palm upward, toward the offender. 

Jane felt her face grow hot, but stood 
helpless. How was she indecent? 

“Her knees,’ persisted Marcy; ‘“‘her 
long gaunt legs and her bony knees—so 
very bony!” He was making it a personal 
grievance. 

But Jane felt a great relief. She knew 
there was nothing indecent about her knees. 

“* My dresses have all shrunk,” she hastily 
explained. 
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“Nonsense, child! It’s you that } 
not shrunk. You’re shooting up like a wee, 
Do look at her one moment, Sarah.” 

This told with Jane. She had all at oy 
an impulse to get behind something, 
shield herself from Marcy’s offended glare 
Sarah, from her weeding, looked up a mo. 
ment. 

“T think her skirts can be let out,” 
said briefly, and again bent her head. 

Jane tried then to pull her skirt below 
despised knees, but this was hopeless, 

‘Should I go in?”’ she meekly demandeg 

Cousin Marcy at once cheered her wit 
real smile, not a mere disclosure of his shin. 
ing little teeth. 

“No, no, of course not. I didn’t mean j 
to sound so. But we really must find a wa 
to clothe you respectably. Think how yo 
present skirt would look in another 
The Starbirds were always a tall lot. Th 
all.” He turned away, bustled on a 
steps, then came back, and Jane stiff 
herself against fresh embarrassments; 
he only said, quite disarmingly, ‘You’ 
such a gentle soul, aren’t you?”’ 

Jane was glad he waited for no reply t 
this. She found it as troubling as the of] 
talk about skirts and knees—bony kn 
She hadn’t liked being called a gentle 

At dinner that night it appeared 
Cousin Marcy had given further thoug 
the suddenly observed phenomenon | 
Jane’s growth. There was something f, 
worse, it appeared, than affronting 
world’s gaze with knees too bony—it 
growing up in sodden ignorance, like 
heathen. One really couldn’t help o 
bones, but heathen ignorance was avoid 
with a bit of management. Under thes 
of Marcy’s single glass, bent so sha 
upon her, Jane was grateful for the 
that foiled his scrutiny beyond a p 
where she was decent enough. And 
haps knees didn’t matter so much if 
knew a lot about fractions and gram 
and geography. She inferred this fro 
Marcy’s talk and felt better at once. 

‘She must have education of a sort,” ht 
was insisting, not to Jane, but half to him 
self and half to Sarah, who merely cont 
ued to wear what Jane termed a good, s 
expression. 

Jane felt an impulse to blurt out allt 
difficult things she already knew; qui 
enough things, she considered, to atone a 
least for the present boniness—of co 
she would have to learn still more as h 
legs inexorably and terribly lengthe 
But she felt too abashed for this, bee 
Marcy was so pointedly talking about hi 
and not to her. 

“T dare say I shall have to take her u 
myself,’ he continued, and sighed wi 
dismay that Jane found herself sha 
She was again on the point of blurtin 
something—‘But when I go back 1 
school’’—restrained from it only by son 
odd recollection about a letter she ha 
tried to write. But she was quite sure $I 
didn’t wish to be taken up by Cous 
Marcy, who was still regarding her as some 
thing not there, or at least deaf. 

“‘T suppose she must have the rudimen' 
of a mind somewhere,” he went on wit 
most pleased animation. ‘‘One woul 
guess it offhand, she’s such a silent, 
centered little animal; but really r 
must be moments when she actually cere 
brates; there must be a thinking somet 
inside the tough little shell. Perhaps ¥ 
can effect an opening—who knows? / 
least it must be tried. What do you say, m) 
child? Shall I try?” F 

This sudden recognition of her presi 
flustered Jane. She thought at first tha 
she might be expected to smile. She 
often found her interlocutor welco 
this after a stretch of his distant talk. 
she tried to smile, but she felt at once 
it wasn’t coming off; it was too much 
Marcy’s smile that resulted in a mere @ 
posure of teeth, and anyway he apparentl) 

(Continued on Page 83) 


(Continued from Page 78) 
adn’t expected or wanted a smile. 
ust reply to him. 

“Pray do,’’ she murmured, feeling sick 
; once. 

“Brava!” cried Marcy, and to Jane’s 
lief instantly expelled her from his pres- 
ice. “She gives an illusion, at any rate. 
ist possibly I shall not find her too awful.” 
Thus remote and free to think again, 
e was profoundly certain that he would 
ad it too awful; but, of course, now she 
uldn’t tell him so. It would be too awful 
r both of them. She supposed she ought 
) be taken up, but if only Cousin Wiley 
ould do it instead of Cousin Marcy! Be- 
des, he was futile. Jane was pretty sure 
> couldn’t take anyone up. She had, at 
he last, a wild impulse to blurt out some- 
iing devastating—to tell him icily that he 
‘ould never set a river on fire, but she 
new this would be too terrible. She 
‘ustn’t let anyone know that she would 
xe to be rude. 

' But she was, the next morning, stoutly 
bnfirmed in her view of Cousin Marcy by 
sth Hacker, whom she sought out in his 
yom above the carriage house. Seth was 
aportantly busy at his desk when she 
atered, so she sat on a once-elegant sofa 
hat seemed to have started for the library 
lut found its way here, and studied his 
‘all decorations. These were exclusively 
irints of turkeys, very splendid turkeys, 
ingly and in groups, lordly gobblers with 
ads lifted in challenge and skirts spread 
, arrogant display, and trim brown hen 
arkeys, one of them with a brood of young- 
ngs. The pictures were mostly in colors 
ad had been pasted on all the walls. 

_ Seth presently turned to her with the air 
* a busy man who could spare her but a 
i,oment, yet he was quick with a warming 
ympathy when she told him her troubles. 
“eregarded her knees tolerantly. Of course 
he was growing—and why wouldn’t she 
ave knees? Naturally she’d be all bone 
lad gristle at her age. As to Marcy Ted- 
ion taking anyone up—that was a joke. 
‘hat man hadn’t even been able to take 
imself up. He’d better take himself up 
efore making his brags about taking other 
oiks up, be they children or be they not. 
‘nd, finally, as to being taken up by any- 
‘ne at all, Seth was delightfully of the 
‘inion that there was a lot of nonsense 
uked about it. Education might be all 
ight in its place, but it was silly to call 
myone a heathen because they hadn’t 
‘arned from books. Life was what you 
‘arned your best lessons from. Look at 
im, Seth Hacker—one year’s schooling 
then he was ten. He waved informingly 
» his pictured walls. 

_“T promise you my word that was all the 
vart ever I had!” 

Jane left him, vastly comforted. 

‘ 


She 


' vI 
{ANE tried to avoid falling under the 
notice of Cousin Marcy unless from 
ne shelter of things like tables or chairs or 
ne backs ofsofas. Otherwise he was certain 
wince and she would sympathetically 
affer with him. At dinner, she never 
tiled to be back of the table when he en- 
ered the dining room so that her insuffi- 
cent skirt shouldn’t so brazenly confront 
‘im. 
_ After a while Sarah relieved this strain 
y a bit of ripping out and sewing. Jane 
idrveyed her new dress length in a glass 
ind was pleased. She not only couldn’t be 
auddered or winced at now but she looked 
sore like a lady who might attend recep- 
ons and win triumphs to be dreamed of 
ea she retired late. 

But Sarah, looking on, moodily remarked 
aat they were only putting off the evil 
ay. Jane didn’t know what the evil day 
as; but why worry, she reflected, since it 
ad been put off? 

For a further pleasant thought, she was 
eginning to hope that Cousin Marcy had 
gotten his genial threat to take her up. 
te hadn’t reverted to it after that first dis- 
‘essing scene at the table, and in his pres- 
ace now she spoke as infrequently as 
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possible, trying to stay in the background 
of his notice—to seem like a little girl so 
well behaved that no one could possibly 
suspect she would need taking up. 

These refined precautions were all in 
vain, however. Cousin Marcy suddenly 
repeated his intention one night, quite as if 
a great many Ways hadn’t intervened since 
its first mention. He might be slow, but he 
was, it appeared, relentless. There was 
even something dogged in his manner of 
apprising Jane that he would expect her in 
his room directly after dinner. She affected 
a pleased astonishment at this notice, but 
her smile was only the frame of one, like so 
many of Marcy’s. She felt her lips stiffen 
in it. She had, in truth, merely grimaced 
in a dismay she had to hide, but Marcy 
missed its essential values. 

So—after an interval prolonged as greatly 
as she dared—she went to that room whence 
she had first seen him emerge as a ghost. 
She went confidently expecting to be tor- 
mented under the flash of Marcy’s single 
glass and his teeth in the untrue smile. 
Yet once inside, her attention was immedi- 
ately diverted from this personal apprehen- 
sion. 

This was surely the best room in the 
house; even better than Wiley’s, because 
it was a real sitting room, with no clumsy 
bed filling so much of it. There were rugs 
on the polished floor instead of a faded 
carpet; glossy, rich-patterned rugs of odd 
shapes; on the dull gray walls were small 
pictures in gay frames, far more agreeable 
than the frowning portraits in other rooms; 
pictures of cattle in a meadow, of lakes and 
streams and woodland. There were books 
on shelves, books on the big table that held 
a lamp on a slender shaft towering to a 
shade of rich glass; other tables holding 
small bronze things she wanted to touch. 
Her glance played nimbly over these novel- 
ties as Cousin Marcy, erect before the open 
fire, regarded her briefly, then turned in a 
queer way to toy with a lacquered bowl on 
the mantel. 

“Oh, my! What pretty things you 
have!”’ said Jane. 

He shrugged his narrow shoulders, mum- 
bling words she didn’t catch. And it wasn’t 
like Cousin Marcy to mumble. All at once, 
as he flashed her another quick glance 
above the bowl he held, she divined that he 
had been dreading this ordeal even as she 
had. He was embarrassed—at least, both- 
ered. Perhaps both. She instantly felt at 
ease, and, by that token, superior to 
Cousin Marcy. She thrilled to the ensuing 
discovery that she ought to put him at 
ease too. She could understand people 
feeling embarrassed and she knew it wasn’t 
agreeable. 

“Yes, [think your things are just lovely,” 
she began once more in what she meant to 
be the tone of a lady ata reception. ‘‘So 
perfectly stunning,’ she added, sidling 
over to stare at a painting with eyes she in- 
tended to seem entranced. 

“Some of them aren’t too bad,” agreed 
her host, recovering a bit of his true man- 
ner. ‘“‘Things I’ve picked up here and 
there. That’s a Spanish table by you. 
There’s a bit of Renaissance brocade above 
it. Over on the other wall is a Flemish tap- 
estry. Here are some French enamels— 
not bad.” 

“Not too bad,’’ echoed his guest po- 
litely. , 

“Now about your education,’”’ he broke 
out abruptly. ‘‘ After all, as I think it over, 
I don’t know that I’m fitted to do anything 
for you.” 

This was more like Cousin Marcy. Jane 
thought he was at ease now. 

“T already know a lot about fractions,” 
she declared, ‘‘and grammar and geog- 
raphy.”’ This was bound to make his task 
easy. 

“All you’ll ever need to know, I’ve not 
the least doubt,’’ he told her. ‘“‘But, of 
course, there are other things.”’ 

He said this in a discouraged tone, with 
the helpless wave of a long white hand. 

‘IT learned how to enter a ballroom.” 

“And that’s not unimportant,”’ he an- 
swered more brightly, ‘“‘only you hadn’t 
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to have many lessons for that; I’ve noticed 
you’re not awkward. The trouble is’’—he 
paused, twirling his glass on its cord, frown- 
ing at the bowl he replaced—‘‘the trouble 
is, education, after all, is only to increase 
your capacity for pleasure, and that means 
your capacity to get all the pleasure out of 
the station to which God has called you.” 
He fixed the glass sharply upon her. ‘And 
God alone knows what He’s called you to. 
I don’t. I didn’t know what He’d called 
me to, either, and I was grossly misedu- 
eated by certain other people who thought 
they did. I learned a lot I didn’t want to. 
If I’d only been let to choose ——”’ He 
again twirled the glass, but now suddenly 
beamed upon her. ‘‘That’s what we’ll do 
with you—you shall choose what you wish 
to know. I assume no responsibility. I 
wash my hands of you—and God help you, 
my poor child. Now then, curl up in that 
deep chair and let me find something to 
read you.” 

“Oh, I think that will be stunning!” 
said Jane, remembering how at school it 
seemed to be believed that only the things 
she didn’t wish to know would adorn her 
mind. And all those she would have liked 
so much to know were not suitable for a 
little girl of her age. This, she considered, 
was going to be a lot better. Cousin Marcy 
was really someone! She now thought it 
quite possible that he might surprise people 
by setting fire to a river, if he chose to do so. 

She took the big chair he had indicated, 
not, indeed, curling up in it, but sitting 
erect and attentive, because the importance 
of the moment seemed to demand this. 
Cousin Marcy briskly picked up a book 
from the big table, looked at it, replaced it, 
chose another which he also regarded un- 
certainly, and rejected. Then he crossed to 
a shelf and said ‘‘H’m!”’ several times to 
himself with assumed cheerfulness as he 
glanced into other books. After a musing 
deliberation over these he abandoned the 
shelf, with a ‘‘H’m, h’m!”’ that seemed de- 
cisive, and came back to the first book on 
the table. He coughed meekly. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have intimated 
that the conventional branches are unim- 
portant. Fractions—that sort of thing— 
are often useful; I shouldn’t deny it.’’ His 
conscience seemed to hurt him, ‘All I 
mean to say is that they should be taken 
up in moderation unless one’s life, so to say, 
is to be cast among them.” 

“‘T dare say,’”’ agreed Jane, gladly believ- 
ing her life would not be cast among frac- 
tions. It sounded improbable. 

“T mean to say, there’s no essential 
merit in a knowledge of them.” Jane 
beamed agreement. ‘‘And why make a 
fetish of grammar or geography?”’ 

“Yes, why?”’ echoed Jane. 

“One of the best of poets confessed that 
he had always failed in geography and ex- 
plained that this was why he had never 
been able to make his way in the world. 
But, of course, that wasn’t the reason; and 
anyway, he had something better—he may 


not have known the world, but the world | 


quickly came to know him, so he did make 
his way in it after all.” 
“T see,’ said Jane, brazenly lying. 


“Then we'll learn no more geography | 


than we have to, no more fractions than we 
need to; grammar is merely a tangle of 
conventions arbitrary and juiceless, chiefly 
useful to those who have nothing to say 
and must hide this by saying it impec- 
cably.” 

“TImpeccably!’’ echoed Jane, charmed 
by the word. , 

“There remains history, more or less 
important gossip about the beings that 
have peopled this planet, of whose peculiar 
shape you’ve doubtless already been told.” 

‘Round like an orange and slightly flat- 
tened at the poles. Why is it flattened?”’ 

Cousin Marcy abruptly ceased to twirl 
his glass on its cord, and paused in the midst 
of the hearth rug which he had been pacing 
nervously. 

‘Interesting,’ he murmured. “We first 
asked what? It was only after zons of 
growth that we asked why? And you ask 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Corner of Gold Med- 
al Kitchen—where 
Miss Betty Crocker 
and her staff Kitchen- 
test samples from 
each batch of Gold fm 
Medal Flour. 


Kitchen-tested recipes 
with kitchen-tested flour 


How 2,000,000 women have learned to make 
perfectly delicious small breads and 
pastries every time they bake 


LMOST every woman knows 
those heart-breaking days, 
when—in spite of everything—her 
biscuits or cookies or pastries insist 
on turning out wrong. You blame 
yourself perhaps. Yet only too often it is the Hour! 


At least one-half of all baking failures can be traced 
directly to the flour! 


For often the same brand of flour may not always 
act in the same way. It may never vary chemically. 
And yet it may act differently almost every time 
you bake. Hence so many baking failures. 


So the only way a miller can be sure his flour will 

act the same way in your oven every time—is to 

Kitchen-test a sample of each batch—by actually 

baking with it before he allows it to enter your 
home. 


That is why every batch of 
Gold Medal Flour receives 
this Kitchen-test. To save 
you from costly experimenting 
when you bake. 


Tested in a Kitchen 
Just Like Yours 


First the Gold Medal millers 


with their 60 years of experi- 


j 
) GOLD MEDAL 
é FLOUR fr: 


‘Why “Not Now ? 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR -Kitchen-tested 


Copyrighted 1925, Washburn Crosby Company 
’*S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


cooking talks for women every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday morning at 10:45. 
By Betty Crocker, Home Service Dept. 


“Service to the Northwest” 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 


The Gold Medal Kitchen-test 

on every batch of flour guar- 

antees you uniform results— 
in all your baking 


ence carefully select the choicest 
wheat. Before they mill it they 
wash every grain in clear running 
water. [hen samples of each 


batch of flour are sent daily to the 
Gold Medal Kitchen. 


In this cheerful kitchen, Miss Betty Crocker and 
her staff bake from these samples. They bake all 
kinds of small breads and pastries. 


And each batch of Gold Medal Flour must stand 
up under this strict baking test and prove its abso- 
lute uniformity. Each sack must bake right for you 
before it leaves our mills. 


The Gold Medal Unqualified 
Guarantee to You— 


Order a sack of Gold Medal Flour from your 
grocer. ‘Try it out as much as you please. 


If it is not the best flour that you have ever tried 
and if it does not produce the most uniformly good 
results, you may at any time return the unused 
portion of your sack of flour to your grocer. He 
will pay you back your full purchase price. We 
will repay him. 

Eventually—every woman will use only Kitchen- 
tested flour. It is the one way you can be sure that 
every sack will always act the same way in your 
oven. Why not now? 


For Porch Lunches 


Fragrant Orange Bread—original — 
exquisite—nourishing—a triumph! 


One of the new delightful recipes created by Miss 
Betty Crocker in the Gold Medal Kitchen. New 
ones all the time. Kitchen-tested recipes with 
Kitchen-tested flour—perfect results every time 
you bake! Send for the Gold Medal Home Service 
Recipe Box. Read Miss Crocker’s unusual offer. 


My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipes 


& we test the flour in our kitchen, we are 
also creating and testing delightful new 
recipes. We have printed all these Kitchen- 
tested recipes on cards and filed them in neat 
wooden boxes. A quick, ready index of 
recipes and cooking suggestions. 


These Gold Medal Home Service boxes 
cost us exactly 70c each. We will send you ¥| 
one for that price. And as fast as we create é 
new recipes we mail them to you free. Just 
think—new Kitchen-tested recipes constantly! 
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Vd 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes 
are like, just send us 10c to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. 


Check the coupon for whichever you de- 
sire—the sample recipes or the complete ; 


Gold Medal Home Service box. 


Send coupon now. A new beth awaits you 


MISS BETTY CROCKER, . 
Washburn Crosby Company, Dept. 104» 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ae 


O Enclosed find 7oc for your Gold Medal | : 


Home Service box of Kitchen-tested © 
recipes. (It is understood I receive free 
all new recipes as they are printed.) 


O Enclosed find toc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested recipes 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
t now; you’ve reached the why stage. 
Very gratifying, I’m sure. Not that you'll 
ayer find out anything. But why is always 
0 much more interesting than what. It’s 
she high triumph of the human mind. The 
nost of us live and die without ever once 
asking it, satisfied to know a few paltry 
whats. No, I haven’t the least notion why 
she earth is slightly flattened at the poles. 
No one else has. I dare say physicists would 
»retend to explain it by saying that a mass 
of molten metal whirling on its axis will do 
hus and so, but it isn’t an explanation. 
The ultimate why evades them—but by all 
means keep on asking. Now as to his- 


” 


so —— 
__ “How did history ever get started?”’ de- 
nanded the pupil. 

_ She was seeing an orange slightly flat- 
sened at the poles, its yellow surface en- 
virely destitute of history. 

“Tt started,” began Marcy—‘ ‘why, it 
started ——" He broke off, bowing im- 
ressively to Jane. ‘I hope you will favor 
‘ne with your own opinion about that after 
you’ve observed bits of it here and there. 
Perhaps you will also guess shrewdly as to 
whether history was worth starting. I’ll 
‘isten as respectfully to you as to anyone,” 
jae assured her. He took up from the table 
che volume he had first looked into and 
drew a chair under the lamp. “It may be 
we shall like the same things,’’ he said. 
‘That will make my job easier. In fact, I 
‘zouldn’t teach you anything I didn’t like 
nyself. It’s Alfred, Lord Tennyson, I shall 
‘ead you now.” 

Jane was at first more engaged with the 
reader than with Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
‘He read tunefully, in a light rippling voice, 
‘me hand coming up at intervals, a hand 
looming with long fingers that seemed to 
out ruffles on the words. His relish for the 
words was such that Jane knew he quickly 
forgot his audience. And though he read so 
snowingly, never pausing over the longest 
word, she couldn’t help remembering Seth 
Hacker’s view that he was helpless, futile. 
He seemed just that now, even while he 
read so expertly. But all at once Jane 
didn’t care if he was futile. What if the 
‘man couldn’t be trusted to hoe a simple hill 
of beans? She watched his sensitive face, 
responsive, with his restless, pale hand, to 
‘the words he read, and was conscious that 
he would like to do something for Cousin 
‘Marcy. Even his voice sounded helpless. 
He was oddly like a doll she had once 
thought a great deal of, a doll that never 
seemed to get along well with her other 
dolls and had to have very especial atten- 
tion. She wondered why Sarah had called 
‘him an old Satan. 

) Presently she ceased to think of him ex- 
cept as a medium for the verse he read— 
all about King Arthur and the knights of 
his round table and his lovely queen who 
was so fond of the bravest knight. She 
‘especially liked the names of the queen and 
her knight, and sang them over to herself as 
the verse rippled on. She did curl up in the 
chair at last and-was so quiet that Marcy 
stopped again and again in the belief that 
she had fallen asleep. 

But she wasn’t even sleepy, and always 
brightly begged for more; and at the last 
she went off to bed with her head full of new 
visions. 
| The halls weren’t peopled with old Ted- 
mons that night. They resounded with 
clash of swords on armor, while Cousin 
Marcy led a gallant horde to battle and was 
loved by a lovely queen who came to prefer 
him to any other knight. 

Jane soon felt truly taken up. She was 
on an eminence that enabled her to feel 
superior when Marcy talked pointedly to 
her during dinner and rather ignored Sarah 
Tedmon. Sarah didn’t appear to mind this, 
Ie Jane was none the less aware of her new 
distinction. It gave her a comfortable sen- 
sation. And history was worth while, even 
if no one knew how it got started. Marcy 
never made it dry. As he confided to Jane, 
he thought it advisable to pick out the best 
bits. He skipped lightly from land to land, 
from century to century. 
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After Tennyson, they had Froissart, and 
Jane at Crécy rejoiced in more knightly 
strife, visioning Marcy as a puissant war- 
rior in the thick of every fray. Then they 
had Queen Elizabeth and her times, and 
Jane thrilled to the ease with which this 
ruler could order people sent to the Tower 
if she didn’t like them, and perhaps have 
their heads cut off the next afternoon. She 
insisted on the intimate details of this 
operation, her hands interestedly exploring 
the girth of her neck as she listened. Of the 
Virgin Queen herself she came to have no 
high opinion, explaining to Sarah, causing 


Marcy Tedmon to cough above his soup: - 


“She was a jealous old thing and so 
proud she wouldn’t look into a mirror after 
she got ugly. And she didn’t really care so 
very much about being a virgin queen; she 
just couldn’t bear to think that anyone 
would get to be as important as her hus- 
band would be if she married him.” 

From Elizabethan gossip— Cousin Marcy 
was Raleigh—they descended to the French 
Revolution, where Jane’s appetite for de- 
capitations was appeased. It seemed to her 
to be some of the most satisfying history 
they had encountered. She felt sorry for 
Louis XVI, and rode with him to the scaf- 
fold in a tumbrel. Cousin Marcy told her 
he was avery worthy bourgeois who married 
out of his class and paid the penalty. And 
she was sorry, too, for Marie Antoinette, 
though this in no way detracted from her 
relish of the moment when the queen’s 
severed head was held up to the shouting 
mob. Jane was one of the mob. 

She was never quite able to place Cousin 
Marcy in this French turmoil. He seemed 
too much a person to be the stupid king, 
who would have got away with his head if 
he hadn’t been such a pig about his food at 
Varennes. Marcy would never have been 
caught that way. And she couldn’t see him 
with the other crowd. He might flash out 
in anger or irritation, as she knew, but he 
wouldn’t have anyone’s head cut off with- 
out some good reason. She found him 
again when they read about explorers—he 
was Franklin in the Arctic snows, and 
Drake and Cortés and Captain Cook; and 
he played these réles with a brilliance that 
would have dumfounded Seth Hacker. 

It was mostly in Marcy’s warm room 
that Jane experienced her first winter. In 
her former world, outside the mountains, 
winter didn’t come. It had never occurred 
to her that snow could be seen close at 
hand. It was something white on distant 
peaks against the sky. When it began to 
fall about her in slow thick flakes, she was 
startled by the magic of it and watched 
with hardly believing eyes while it covered 
the familiar things outside. She had hur- 
ried out into it, only to learn from Seth 
Hacker that she needn’t have been in any 
haste, because it was going to stay there a 
long time. She was a little hurt by his 
want of enthusiasm for the beautiful stuff. 
Again she had discovered something, and 
again people were too calm about it. 

Sarah was actually bitter about snow. It 
held her in prison—‘“‘in this hole,’’ she 
called it. It was on the day of the first 
snow that she spoke so queerly of the house. 
She stood at a window when Jane came to 
her, staring fiercely at a cedar tree whose 
thick branches were already bending under 
the downfall. 

“‘ Another winter in this hole, this prison! 
That’s what your lovely snow means. Some 
day I shan’t stand it.” ~ 

“This hole?”’ Jane was puzzled. 

“This trap, this terrible house of make- 
believe. Everyone is making believe some- 
thing that can’t ever be so. Wiley makes 
believe he’s going to be well and do won- 
ders. It’s as much make-believe as poor 
old Seth’s turkeys that he’s always seeing.” 

Jane turned this over. It sounded rather 
pleasant to be making believe things. 

“Well, what do you make believe, 
Cousin Sarah?” 

Sarah laughed, but not enjoyably, it 
seemed. 

“Me? I’m the make-believingest of all.” 

“Like the day we played going to that 
reception?” 
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“Yes, like that. But I’m even worse 
than that. I make believe I’m going to get 
away before I’m a hundred years old.” 

“You're not that old yet,” Jane stoutly 
affirmed. “I’m sure you can’t be.”’ 

“T’m twenty-six, if you must know, and 
when spring comes I’ll be twenty-seven. 
Spring is when I make believe the worst. I 
make believe every night I’m going the 
next morning.” 

“Where to?” 

“To some place that must be waiting 
for me—I don’t know myself.” 

“Then why don’t you go?” 

“It wouldn’t be any good telling you. 
You couldn’t understand.” 

So all winter, while the snow was piled 
deep about them and fires were needed to 
make any room habitable, Jane thought of 
the house as make-believe and liked the 
sound of it, and queerly had Sarah fixed in 
her mind with snow and ice and the cold 
that fought its way through thick walls. 
She did not share Sarah’s belief that spring 
would come and the snow vanish. Her un- 
questioning conviction was that winter, 
having come, would always be there. If 
there had ever been a spring, Sarah should 
have gone then to the place that was wait- 
ing for her. Undoubtedly she had missed 
her chance. 

The bare dead trees in the orchard were 
sufficiently affirming this, even if the great 
pall of snow hadn’t so sternly seemed to be 
there forever, as it was on mountains she 
had often seen from afar in midsummers. 
There were trees enough that stayed green 
no matter how weighted with snow, as if 
they believed with Sarah that spring would 
come again if one only waited; but the or- 
chard trees, Jane was sure, knew better. 
Under their last blossoms they had taken 
on an absurd air of being young, but now 
she could see the truth. Their gnarled gray 
limbs, stripped of leaves, writhed in tor- 
ture; they were seen to be very old and 
sad; and there was something indecent, 
though pitiful, in this exposure of their 
infirmities, their agonized contortions 
under the freezing blast. They were poor 
naked old dead things and would never 
blossom again. Sarah had dallied too long 
in her make-believe. 

Nor was Jane depressed at believing that 
winter would always stay with them. It 
was a new kind of life, but its differences 
were not unpleasing. Even the snow that 
would never change had its own charm. 
There were entertaining things one could do 
with it at odd times, and a fresh lot would 
always reassuringly fall when the old had 
been marred and discolored by paths and 
human contacts. It was such careless, 
lavish stuff. 

Inside the house, there was the warm 
kitchen, where she often sat to tell Chong’s 
own private fortune. He had made his first 
request for this with very obvious trepida- 
tion, as if suspecting that his own affairs 
might not fare so prosperously as Wiley 
Tedmon’s did under Jane’s manipulation 
of the cards. But from the very first for- 
tune she laid out on the table—which he 
anxiously cleared of dishes for her—it was 
discovered that Chong, too, was destined 
speedily to achieve an almost oe 
affluence. 

There was also plainly indicated an aus- 
picious meeting with a dark lady, to which 
imminent encounter he seemed wholly in- 
different. He didn’t welcome the dark lady 
as Cousin Wiley always had. 

Jane’s methods of divination had become 
flexible. She required no more than the 
shadow of annoyance that for a moment 
dimmed Chong’s eagerness as he raptly 
bent above the cards, and his impatiently 
protesting, “I think too much not enough 
money.” The fortune was retold with 
happier results that were money exclu- 
sively; and at the almost daily séances that 
followed, no dark lady ever for a moment 
troubled Chong’s serenity. At Christmas 
he conferred a jade bracelet on the seer and 
thereafter observed a notable swelling in 
the wealth that rushed upon him headlong. 
Jane was not always at ease in these pre- 
dictions. Sometimes she was disturbed by 
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a suspicion that Sarah would contemptu- 
ously place Chong among those who fool- 
ishly made believe the things they desired. 

As for Cousin Wiley, winter hadn’t im- 
paired his power to make-believe. His 
remained the brightest room in the house— 
the pleasantest, except when she and Marcy 
were reading. Winter simply didn’t come 
there. The sun still flooded in across his 
bed and made his purple gown a kingly 
garment, and even if the Blue Alsatian 
Mountains were gow shrouded in white, 
that was a remote outside detail. The room 
was always summer-warm and its occupant 
always sunnily make-believing, even on 
clouded days. No day was so dark that he 
couldn’t light it and no wintry threat could 
abash the trim instant readiness of his 
beautiful clothes there on the chair, the 
shining hat, correctly top side down and 
seeming intense with conscious waiting, as 
if its owner might demand it the very mo- 
ment he finished one of his card games at 
which he had heavily gained. 

Jane tried at first to tell Wiley how much 
better she was liking Cousin Marcy, feeling 
dimly that she might make each brother 
admire the other as she admired them both; 
but it didn’t prove to be easy. He was 
pleased to know that she was learning all 
about history, and remarked that it would 
keep her from getting rusty before she went 
back to school. He listened amiably to her 
account of the readings, but he refused to 
see that Marcy played a wonderful part in 
this process. 

“You know I never said the poor boy 
couldn’t read,”’ he reminded her. 

Jane felt snubbed, yet wasn’t giving up. 

“But he’s—he’s so modest,” she glow- 
ingly submitted. 

She hadn’t weighed the word, but it 
seemed good. Wiley suffered a moment of 
bewilderment at this, then escaped it in his 
wonderful laugh. 

“Modest? Marcy modest? What on 
earth has he got to be modest about?” 
Again he laughed enjoyably. 

And Jane couldn’t tell him, so she laughed 
with him, though she felt ashamed to. Be- 
cause, of course, it was too hard to convey 
that she constantly saw Marcy facing perils 
by land and sea, performing deeds of high 
valor at Crécy, leading his starved men to 
safety from some jungle of death in a far 
wilderness, braving the wrath of a virgin 
queen who was a jealous old thing—and yet 
never pretending to be more than a pleasant- 
voiced little man reading from a book. She 
divined that this must be her own secret 
view of Cousin Marcy. His brother would 
not only laugh at it but she shrewdly sus- 
pected that she would have to laugh with 
him if she heard herself saying it out in 
words. Undeniably there became some- 
thing funny about it the moment you tried 
to tell anyone. She regretted her public 
use of the word ‘‘modest,’’ though in pri- 
vate she would stubbornly hold to it. 

It seemed to Jane only fair that shortly 
afterward Wiley himself should be well 
laughed at by his brother who had nothing 
to be modest about. As in the other case, 
however, she had no sympathy with Marcy 
in his mirth and felt no impulse to join with 
him. It was a shock Wiley suffered, and 
much too serious to laugh at. For the first 
time Jane had found him very poignantly 
suffering when she went to make her morn- 
ing visit. His splendid purple gown was in 
disarray, the bed covering flung about and 
his beautiful face ravaged with distress. 

His voice, moreover, had lost its confi- 
dent note and became petulant, almost 
whining. He was plainly in terror. Jane 
stood appalled, staring at the desolate ruins 
of a once-imposing structure. Something 
terrible had happened. Nor did she cease 
to think it terrible when Wiley, frantically 
fumbling under the bedclothes with one 
still-capable hand, managed to tell her in 
distressed and broken words that his lucky 
piece was lost. 

She believed it a catastrophe even with- 
out the corroborating behavior of Chong, 
who hung in dismay above the bed and 
cackled in shrill Chinese. She thought she 
must leave the room, so heart-sickening the 
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agony of her chief hero. And the loss itself 
would be sure to entail unhappy conse- 
quences upon all of them. Without his 
lucky piece, Cousin Wiley probably couldn’t 
get into the saddle. 

Then Sarah came, drawn by the wailing 
of Chong. She advanced into the room and 
stood staring coldly at the unhappy men. 

“My lucky piece—lost!”’ 

This was the invincible Wiley, in the 
manner of a frightened child. 

Sarah’s set face didn’t relax in the least, 
but she marched to the bed, rudely brushed 
the fluttering Chong aside and began to 
search. Both Wiley and the Chinese were 
cowed by her manner. It was eloquent of 
smothered disgust, though the lines of her 
face never altered. They watched her with 
a sort of defiant eagerness as her hands 
swiftly moved. The bed proving barren, 
she braced herself at its foot, curtly refusing 
the timidly offered help of Chong, rolled the 
huge thing away from the wall, found 
the coin where it had fallen to the floor, 
tossed it among its owner’s pillows, restored 
the bed to its place and stalked indignantly 
from the room amid an awed silence that 
endured some moments after the door 
closed smartly upon her. 

Wiley Tedmon had been restored at sight 
of the piece, weakly murmuring his relief 
as he clasped it, gazing upon it mutely until 
Sarah had brusquely removed herself. After 
that listening moment, he broke into smil- 
ing apologies, his voice once more gay and 
sonorous. It had been all his own fault for 
not keeping it in the pocket of his gown, 
where Sarah had warned him to keep it. 
He had put it under a pillow, securely, he 
thought, meaning to grasp it the very mo- 
ment the stock exchange would open. He 
was watching the clock for that. Then some 
careless movement must have pushed it 
over the bed’s edge. That mustn’t happen 
again. He would see that it didn’t. 

He held the coin proudly in his spread 
palm so that Jane could observe it. His 
face was jolly now, but still bore traces of 
the grueling crisis he had passed; and Jane 
forthwith told him a fortune more than 
usually opulent with money and dark 
ladies having exquisite hands. Her opinion 
was that the potent lucky piece couldn’t 
be lost from that bed irrecoverably; but 
Cousin Wiley’s suffering had been real; the 
shock of beholding him not himself—who 
had always been so royally himself—had 
quite sickened her. 

As she mechanically laid out the ecards, 
she began to see him as a bit less kingly. 
Some gayly tinted film fell from her eyes 
when he showed himself for the first time 
distraught and fearful. He was helpless in 
bed there, however urgently near were the 
empty clothes and the waiting hat. Was he, 
too, only making believe? 

When the fortune had progressed to its 
plenteous rewards, he played one of his 
own games so skillfully that he won twelve 
hundred dollars in short order. Jane, for 
the first time on an occasion like this, won- 
dered where the actual money was, recall- 
ing that she had never seen this or any of 
his previous winnings. Was it only make- 
believe money? 

It was when she told Marcy that evening 
about the tragic loss of the lucky piece that 
Wiley was laughed at, even as he had 
laughed at his brother. Only Marcy’s 
laughing wasn’t quite so mirthful. He 
seemed not to enjoy it as Wiley had. 

The winter, according to Jane’s system 
of time values, dragged on and on into 
years. Time had practically stopped and 
winter was fixed as unalterably as Sarah’s 
mouth. The snow would always be outside 
and she would always be listening to a spir- 
ited rendering of the best bits in history. 
She would always be as she was now, nor 
would anyone else be older. 

She tried one night to tell Marcy all 
about this, after listening to one good bit 
that had happened some thousands of 
years before. He genially admitted that 
time was a mystery to him; he said he be- 
lieved it also was even to the philosophers 
who pretended to explain it, but had to 
use a suspicious quantity of words in doing 
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so. But he added that time, for Jane, — 
hadn’t begun to exist. Time wasn’t a factor — 
in youth. It never began till youth was 
over; then it came sneakishly in before one — 
knew it, and there it stayed—quite terri- 
bly, if you took it that way. 

“You're in a circle of enchantment now,” 
he told her. ‘‘You can’t take so much as 
one step outside. Youth is something we 
can’t know we have. We only know about 
it when it’s done. It’s definitely there, but 
we can’t apprehend it till it’s gone; and, of 
course, that isn’t knowing. Youth can only 
be remembered. It’s a wretched substitute 
for knowing.” 

“Tsn’t it?” replied Jane, blankly polite 
to this distant talk. 

Then one day when winter had never 
seemed more secure in its dominion, while 
the snow as resolutely as ever enveloped all 
the outside world, and gaunt icicles still de- 
pended from the eaves and the poor old 
orchard trees had seemed never so abjectly 
lifeless, Jane suddenly knew that spring 
was no myth. She knew it solely from a 
look of rebellious awakening she had caught 
in Sarah’s moody eyes. 
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T WAS only Cousin Wiley who took no 

heed of the coming spring. But he hadn’t 
been aware of winter, either, except that it 
whitened the picture he could see from his 
window. All the others, Jane remarked, 
were answering to the new life that began 
to pulse about them even before warmed 
little airs had eaten away the snow. Sarah’s 
eyes had knowingly foretold the new season 
when its coming had been still remote, and 
long before her silent prophecy came true, 
her step had quickened and her eyes light- 
ened with long looks that confidently sought 
some still hidden but beckoning horizon. 
She would stard dreamily for moments, her 
eyes brimming with this far look, then dash 
freshly to some task with an animation the 
winter had seemed to chill. 

Jane watched her keenly at times like 
this, longing to ask if Sarah would now go 
to the place waiting for her, since the sea- 
son of going away had unaccountably ar- 
rived once more. But Sarah could come 
too sternly out of her dreaming moments if 
asked the wrong questions. She could be 
almost savage. It was probably better not 
to talk to her much about spring until she 
invited it in one of those little explosions of 
frankness when she would seem to be treat- 
ing Jane as her equal in years. 

Marcy Tedmon wasn’t so difficult of ap- 
proach about this curious new awakening 
of the earth. He said that to some people 
spring was a promise, and then it was alla 
glory of wonders. To other people it was 
merely a reminder of things they preferred 
to forget, a sad reminder perhaps of other 
springs long ago that had come each time 
with a promise but deceitfully never kept 
it. Jane couldn’t decide which of these peo- 
ple Marcy considered himself to be, and 
something in his manner kept her from in- 
quiring. At any rate he, too, began to 
step more quickly, even if he never stood 
dreaming as Sarah did. As soon as the 
new-showing earth would let him he was 
again bustling out over it, stick in hand. in 
the purposeful manner Seth Hacker had 
noted, as if he were bound on a mission of 
importance, to return, as her informant 
added, without having been any place. Sh2 
wondered if he went out to recite poetry — 
to himself, as Seth had caught him doing — 
that time when he thought himself alone in 
Wild Horse Cajion. , 

Seth himself, Jane decided, was one of 
those happy people to whom the unfolding 
season was still a promise. Spring plainly 
reminded him of nothing he preferred to for- 
get. The day of this discovery she found 
himstretchingand yawning whole-heartedly 
where a renewed sun beat into the open 
door of the carriage house, as if but that 
moment he had awakened from a winter’s 
sleep. He was bright-eyed as she ap- 
proached him, overflowing with hopes re- 
newed. He thought well of spring with 
positively no reservations. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

‘When water runs and grass grows 
he said. It was like singing, Jane thought, 
but he didn’t finish it. ‘‘ Here we are again, 
pardner; another winter gone to the winds. 
My stalk’s all perished, but my roots are 
already sending up new ones beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. Something tells 
me it’s going to be one whale of a year for 
this family. Now’s when I get mea start of 
turkeys. This lady that was going to let me 
have the choice setting last spring, I met 
she and her husband up to the post office 
yesterday, and a varmint got at them 
eggs—a skunk, from all she could gather. 
But this year I’m to have one of her prize 
gobblers and two hens. Don’t that sound 
good? Of course, it’s starting slow. If only 
I could get my hands on some ready money, 
I’d soon show a lot of smarties—I mean in a 
big way.” 

“Of course you would!” Jane agreed. 

“T’m glad for to have you think so. 
You’re one that’s certainly got faith in my 
designs, and when I do pull through I won’t 
forget it, either. You ain’t like some de 
He broke off on a note of bitterness and 
waved a belittling hand toward the disap- 
pearing Marcy. “S’pose I flitted idly 
around over hill and dale like him. He’ll go 
out and walk miles, and when he comes 
back, where’s he been? No place. And 
what’s he done? Nothing. And here I be, 
hog-tied for want of a modest capital.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” cried Jane, indignant 
from a touch of this same spring madness. 
“But I bet something does happen this 
very spring. It makes me feel that way al- 
ready. I bet you get your hands on a mod- 
est capital.” 

She paused to survey Seth’s hands, won- 
dering what a modest capital would look 
like and what the hands would do to it. 

She had already been aware of this feel- 
ing that something was going to happen. It 
was the season’s own personal message to 
her. She would waken in the morning 
wondering if it hadn’t happened during the 
night. Many times through the day she 
would find herself restless without a reason, 
then it would seem that she must have for- 
gotten something wonderful. She would 
begin to search her memory, and there it 
always was—something shining that was 
going to happen and that made her restless 
when she forgot it. 

Spring performed the last incredible 
trick. Those ancient orchard trees, with 
limbs distorted in a death agony that had 
seemed final, magically flowered again with 
pink-and-white blossoms until Jane found 
them funny; they were so like very old 
ladies that had taken to wearing bonnets 
too gay for them. She could believe any- 
thing now, though she laughed at the prink- 
ing old trees and told Cousin Marcy what 
she thought they looked like. 

He explained the phenomenon to her 
very clearly, Jane thought. He said that 
life itself never did grow old. It was only 
the queer little mechanisms it played with— 
humans and trees and such things—that 
wore out. Life itself hadn’t aged a minute 
since Crécy and Agincourt, even if it had 
scrapped since then more machines than 
anyone could count. You knew it to be as 
young as ever when you saw fresh blossoms 
on trees that were old. 

**T see,’ said Jane confidently; though 
all she saw was that this, whatever else it 
meant, made it more certain than ever that 
something shining was bound to happen. 
More than ever she was alertly on the 
watch to welcome it. 

She was watching from a window one 
bright midday when she observed Cousin 
Marcy return from one of his expeditions 
that Seth Hacker derided. He came quickly, 
as always; but he carried something—and 
this wasn’t like him. He never carried any- 
thing but his stick, declining firmly to bring 
even small needed purchases from the store 
intown. Jane had thought it probable that 
he couldn’t trust himself to bring packages 
because his hands didn’t seem to hold 
things securely. But he was bringing some- 
thing now, some dull-colored, roundish ob- 
ject, clutched to his side. And instead of 
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entering the house he passed on to the 
barn—another novelty in his routine. Al- 
together this was sensational enough to 
draw Jane after him in a quick suspicion 
that the shining something had happened. 

In the carriage house, there was Cousin 
Marcy with a bit of soiled rag wiping dirt 
and mold from an object Jane didn’t at first 
identify, and his absorption in the task was 
so complete that she stood silently watching 
him, especially as the dull-looking object he 
worked on couldn’t be anything wonderful, 
even if it was something that had happened. 
Marcy was being solicitous about the thing; 
between intervals of wiping he would pause 
to tap it smartly, causing fine earth to pour 
from it in a little stream: 

At one of these tappings she saw that the 
thing looked bony; then, as a new side was 
turned in her direction, that it was all 
bone—nothing less, in short, than a bony 
structure that had apparently once sup- 
ported a human face. There were great 
round eyes, a ragged triangle for the nose 
and unmistakable teeth; only the chin was 
lacking. Jane was enlightened and felt a 
glow suffuse her from a certain picture her 
discovery instantly called up. 

“Oh, it’s a skeleton!’’ she cried. 

“A skull,” corrected Marcy, not glancing 
around. 

“The bones inside of your head,’ con- 
tinued Jane, her eyes holding to the brown- 
ish surface while her fingers experimentally 
probed and tested her own facial founda- 
tions. It was certainly a skull. She cor- 
roborated brow and cheek bones beneath 
her own tissues. ‘Oh, my!” she mur- 
mured, stepping closer to peer, while Marcy 
burnished the dome of this charming new 
possession. After a little she glanced up 
expectantly, even proudly at him. The 
lively picture spreading across her inner 
vision grew each second richer in detail. 
She spoke in a taut, hushed voice: ‘‘Oh, 
Cousin Marcy, did you cut his head off?” 

He looked up from his task, startled; 
then she was pained to see a sort of alarmed 
denial show in his pale eyes. Her vision of 
him at a knightly deed on some near battle- 
field faded even before he withered her 
with his “‘ Don’t be silly, child!” 

“Oh,” she answered, feeling apologetic, 
but also robbed of a lovely picture. 

“T found it at the bottom of a ravine,” 
he said absently, “overgrown with vines.” 

“Oh, is that all?”’ Her disillusion was 
complete. “‘What’s it good for?” she de- 
manded, implying her own doubt that it 
could be good for anything. 

Her interest revived but faintly when 
Marcy—deaf to her last spiritless inquiry — 
produced the skull’s lower jaw from a 
pocket of his coat, fitted it in place so that 
the thing grinned at her as he held it up. It 
looked better that way, with its rows of 
meeting teeth. She studied these dispas- 
sionately, however, thinking only that 
Cousin Marey often produced an effect 
something like that when he supposed he 
was smiling. 

“Didn’t it have any other skeleton 
parts?”’ she wanted to know. 

She drew her lips as far back as might be 
done from her own teeth in idle emulation 
of the skull. 

“Probably.”’ Marcy placed his find on a 
bench, stepped back from it as a painter 
from his canvas, surveyed it critically 
through half-closed lids; then, with his 
rag, sought to erase a discoloration on the 
left temple, after which he readjusted the 
teeth to a nicer occlusion. ‘‘Probably I 
shall find more remnants some day when I 
go there again. I think this head has been 
washed down from some narrower place in 
the ravine.” 

“Maybe you could find a full set of 
everything,” she hopefully remarked. “I 
guess that old skull wouldn’t. be much use 
without the rest of it all together.” 

Marcy was again deaf, standing off to 
criticize his find, his head tilted, one eye 
squinting. It was plain to Jane that he was 
pluming himself on his achievement. She 
wondered if this was because he had really 
carried something home at last.. The bare 
skull didn’t seem to justify his evident 
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pride in the moment. She doubted to her- 
self that the entire skeleton would, but she 
was willing to appear cordial to this view, 
Marcy tucked the thing under an arm. 

“Shall we show it to Cousin Wiley?” 
Jane asked. 

“Wiley—this?”” His eyes narrowed 
briefly, then he laughed, then the laugh be- 
came merely one of those smiles such as 
the skull wore. ‘Not yet, I think,’ he said 
crisply. “‘Perhaps some day.” 

Jane felt that he was selfishly keepi 
Cousin Wiley out of a treat. His final smi 
had been spiteful. Yet he had half pro 
ised that some day he would relent. 

“T thought it might make him laugh 
she submitted. ‘‘Most everything d 

“Most everything does; this wouldn’ 
said Marcy; and went trippingly into the 
house, leaving her to wonder what he felt s 80 
pleased about. 

Seth Hacker presently convinced her 
that he had been making much out of prac- 
tically nothing. Seth came in with his mail 
in time to remark Marcy’s unusual! elation 
as he entered the house. He halted before 
Jane, who still, by the open barn door, 
stood pondering pleasantly in the bland 
noon sun. | 

“What’s that rabbit-eyed old codger 
going to market about?” he demanded in 
grieved tones. “I just seen him skip 
through the town with something under his 
arm and looking like he was more than 
usual taken up with himself.” | 

“He found an old skull in some ravine,” 
Jane told him. 

“How old?” 

“Years and years. It had dirt pouring 
out of a little round hole at the bottom and 
it was all faded and some moss had grown) 
on the top. It hadn’t been taken care of 
ati all:¥ 

“Shucks!”’ Seth sniffed effectively, 
causing her to feel defensive about the find 
that she had to herself so lately belittled, 

“Well, it’s the very most important’ 
bones inside of your face,”’ she offered. “It 
had a lot of teeth, and it looked more polite 
when Cousin Marcy brushed it off and put 
the teeth the way they belonged.” 

But Seth was not to be impressed. 

‘‘Shucks, what’s a skull?” he demanded, 
“Skulls ain’t anything to go on about 
Didn’t I find three once, over on the 
Mokelumne where some fellers had bit 
the dust?” 

“Three? Oh, my!” | 

Marcy’s find became insignificant, ever 
if, as the cleaning proved, it had bitten 
great deal of dust. 

“Yes, and this same bunch I was wit! 
found a whole skeleton down an old shaft 
where it had broke a leg and likely starvec 
to death.” faa 

It was all too clear that Marcy had no! 
distinguished himself above men that day 
It seemed that anyone might find skulls 
and, anyway, they were nothing to go o1 
about. Yet she was conscious of hopinj 
that Marcy wouldn’t learn how very com 
mon they were. There had been a touchin; 
quality in his pride. She, for one, woul 
never tell him that Seth Hacker foun 
skulls without an effort and didn’t go oj 
about them. . 

Then, two days later, something shinin, 
did happen quite as Jane had profound: 
believed it must. She was glad afterwar! 
that Seth Hacker had been there in the cat 
riage house with her to see it happen andt 
be quite taken down after his lofty tal, 
about skulls. In the doorway, they hay 
been idly appraising the relative merit ¢ 
cats and dogs. Seth had declared that ¢ vat 
were light-minded hellions, with neve | 
care beyond their own comfort. The 
might honey around a person, but it ¥ a 
only cupboard love. But you take a dos 
now, and he had principles; and, what wé 
more, he’d live up to them, come weal ¢ 
woe, and think himself overpaid with 
couple of pats on the head. Cats wel 
licentious and depraved from the star 
while dogs were naturally upright. Loo 
at the way they rescued travelers that g¢ 
lost while climbing an Alp in Switzerlan 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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CAPITOL 
WINCHESTER 


A, poe 


beat 


Architect 
W. P. Manske, St. Louis 


Heating Contractors 


| Guaranteed Heating _ 
‘and Engineering Co., St. Louis 


f 


April 
Twenty-third, 
1925. 
{ 4035 DELMAR BOULEVARD ; 


Sr. Louis. Mo 


“United States Radiator Corporation, 
4004 Duncan Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


' ‘ ‘ Gentlemen:- 

UNITED _ STATES RADIATOR ae hae I Lee : a 
io Ps your recen 1 
(GRPORATION : ply y nquiry regarding 


our observation of the performance of Capitol Boilers in our 
building operations, we are glad to be able to inform you thet 


at the present time there are over 150 installations of Capitol 
This letter from the Majestic Homes Corporation 


Boilers in Majestic Homes. The results with your heating plants 
in the past have been entirely satisfactory, as we have had no 
single instance of complaint made by any of our home purchasers. 
s well worth reading. It explains just why an 
entire colony of 150 homes adopted Capitol 
3oilers and United States Radiators as standard 


In fact, the satisfection-has been so marked that we have on 
record a number of voluntary expressions of approval. 

. 

Bh 

- quipment. 


During the month of December, 1924, we 
experienced in St. Louis, one of the coldest months in many 
years, and we took it upon ourselves to check the results from 
these boilers in various locations, under these extreme 
conditions, the results being so favorable that unless some serious 
condition should arise to change our high opinion of your product 
that Capitol Boilers and United States Radiation will continue 
to be specified as standard equipment in Majestic Homes devel- 
opments of the future. 


The Majestic Homes Corporation, being per- 
haps the largest builder of fine homes in the middle West, feels 
that it cannot afford to take any chances with any other but the 
best of equipment in every line, and in using Capitol Boilers and 
United States Radiators, we feel thet we are using equipment which 
is in keeping with the high standard of building which we maintain. 

Wishing you continued success, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 


MAJESTIC HOMES CORPORATION, 


CGE eter 


We feel that no finer tribute has ever been paid 
oa manufacturer of heating plants. And, best 
of all we know that every individual Capitol 
mstallation will continue to deserve the 
-tonfidence that has been reposed in it. 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet 
which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
| General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


apitol Boiler 


BRANCH AND SALES OFFICES . 
Boston ~ Springfield, Mass.~ Portland, Me.~ Providence, R.l.~ New Haven ~ Troy, N.Y.~*NewYork ~ Brooklyn 
Harrison, N.J.~ Philadelphia ~ Baltimore —* Buffalo ~* Pittsburgh ~ Cleveland ~ Columbus ~ Cincinnati ~ Detroit 
Chicago (No. Side) ~ Chicago (So. Side) ~ Milwaukee ~ Indianapolis — Louisville ~ St. Paul ~ St. Louis 
Kansas City ~ Des Moines ~ Omaha ~ Denver ~ Seattle ~ Portland, Ore. *Warehouse stocks carried at all 
points except those indicated by star. 
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Hand or motor 
operated models 


Machine Bookkeeping 


Costs Are Lowered ! 


So far reaching is this develop- 
ment of the Sundstrand Auto- 
matic Bookkeeping Machine that 
it ranks second only to our 
revolutionary development of 
Direct Subtraction in adding 
machines. For several hundred 
dollars less than machines 
with comparable features this 
machine offers a full range of 
simplified bookkeeping and 
record keeping speed and effi- 
ciency. 

Every business, large or small, 
will find this machine not only 
more economical but decidedly 
speedy and efficient. It does all 
kinds of ledger work, such as 
posting accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, general ledger, 
cost ledger, employees’ individual 
payroll ledger, stock records, etc., 
etc. Fully 75% of the work is 
done automatically without 
thought or effort on the part of 
the operator. The machine auto- 
matically tabulates to the proper 
columnson theledgersheet, prints 
the reference number, adds the 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO., Rockford, IIl., 


debits, subtracts the credits and 
automatically computes, extends 
and prints the new balance, dis- 
tinguishing credit balances by a 
special symbol. 

In addition to this, the machine will 
compute and print, if desired (on a 
proof strip), the exact amount posted 
to each account, thus providing a 
simultaneous proof of all postings. In 
case of error, it is only necessary to 
check the proof strip against the pre- 
determined list. 

Each time a debit or credit item is 
posted, the entire bookkeeping on that 
account is completed to date. 

Customers’ statements are made on 
the machine simultaneously with ledger 
postings. 

The machine is instantly converted 
for regular adding, direct subtraction, 
multiplying and dividing, with all the 
many features of the famous Sund- 
strand ‘‘Marvel Model” Direct Sub- 
tractor adding and calculating machine. 

There is no other bookkeeping ma- 
chine made that can be used to such 
splendid advantage for all purposes. 
Yet the Sundstrand Automatic Book- 
keeping Machine is priced much lower 
than machines with comparable features. 

The nearest Sundstrand representa- 
tive will demonstrate or we shall gladly 
send complete information on request. 
Address Dept. B-10. 


(W586 4h 


Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 


Automatic printing of dates 

Automatic subtraction of credits 

Automatic computation and printing of 
balance 

Automatic selection of columns 

Automatic cross tabulating 

Automatic carriage position control 

Automatic date and item repeat, when 
desired 

Automatic date printing control 

Split platen for double writing and 
proof of posting 


oF BE AYTs OF Rares a 


Special character printing 

One writing statements and ledger 

Automatic computing and printing ac- 
tual figures of credit balance 

Special automatic designation of credit 
balance 

Simple, speedy, logically arranged 10- 
key keyboard 

Capacity 999,999.99 

Motor or hand operated models 

Carriages furnished in 13’’, 15’ and 18” 
widths 


AND all the advantages of the direct subtraction, automatic-shift multiplication 


Sundstrand ‘‘ Marvel Model’”’ 


adding- calculating machine. 
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Sundstrand 


AUTOMATIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
with kegs of good liquor strapped to their 
chests. He’d like to see someone try to get 
a cat to go out after folks that way. 

Jane knew that this was largely nonsense; 
but she felt incompetent to argue with Seth, 
because his voice was so much heavier than 
hers. Besides, she was only a little incensed 
by his harangue, for at the moment she was 
delighting in a band of nimble new kittens 
that played about and over her where she 
sat in the doorway. Still, it was as well 
that Cousin Marcy should at that moment 
appear from his morning walk. It would 
save her from being severe with her friend. 

Then as Marcy drew nearer, coming past 
the bush of yellow roses and around the 
corner of the house, both she and Seth were 
engaged by his unaccustomed manner. His 
head was unwontedly high and there was a 
quickening excitement in his face. Cousin 
Marcy was again going to market about 
something. 

“Found another of his skulls,” 
Seth, readily cynical. 

And Marcy did carry something, though 
it plainly wasn’t a mere skull, because it was 
wrapped in his handkerchief. As he neared 
them it was also.seen that the pockets of his 
coat sagged heavily. He came briskly into 
the carriage house without a word, or evena 
glance for them, until he had placed what- 
ever his handkerchief hid on the work- 
bench. Then from a pocket he drew two 
objects which he submitted to their inspec- 
tion. 

“What do you make those out to be?”’ he 
demanded of Seth, and waited with dignity 
while the other examined them. 

“T make them out to be an old rusty 
pistol and an old rusty knife,’ Seth at 
length answered, returning these objects to 
Marcy and dusting his hands scornfully. 
He wasn’t there to go crazy over junk like 
that. “‘Maybe you found another passel 
of bones,”’ he continued, as Marcy stood 
fingering the meager skeleton of the pistol, 
picking at the rust that deeply overlaid it. 
“And that reminds me, I was telling Janey 
here only yesterday after I heard you’d 
found your skull—one time back in the 
80’s I was over on the Mokelumne—I 
don’t know whether you know that country 
or not—well, anyway, I was over there and 
stumbled on three of your skulls all in a 
bunch. And another time we come to an 
old deserted shaft with buck brush well- 
nigh covering the top, and down there at 
the bottom—she was a good thirty foot 
deep 2 

He broke off a narrative meant to inti- 
mate subtly that finding skulls, even in 
quantity, implied the possession of no pe- 
culiar gift and was by no means a privilege 
of thefew. He broke off, moreover, lamely, 
with a dropped jaw and widened eyes. 

“Oh, my, Cousin Marcy! Oh, my! Oh, 
my ! ” 

Jane also helplessly stared. For Cousin 
Marcy, with an assumed ease of manner, 
had untied the knot of his handkerchief to 
reveal an incredible heap of gold coins. He 
was now adding to it handfuls of the same 
precious stuff from the sagging pockets of 
his coat; handfuls that at first overflowed 
so that a few coins from each would drop 
musically to the floor and perhaps roll to a 
far corner, though no one regarded these. 
The heap grew, covering the handkerchief, 
until at last the pockets were emptied and 
Marcy stood lightly flicking the top of the 
pile with the tips of his long fingers and at 
intervals picking up a number of the coins 
to let them trickle tunefully back to the 
pile. 

“Oh, my!”’ cried Jane again. “‘May I 
touch them too?”’ And not hearing herself 
forbidden, she timidly joined Marcy in this 
delightful sport, holding coins up to let 
them flow back one by one. ‘All that 
money!” she said in awed tones. “And 
some’s big and some’s little.’’ She knew 
the big ones were twenty-dollar pieces, be- 
cause Cousin Wiley had given her one on 
each of his visits to the school.. And here 
were more of them than anyone could even 
count. ‘Oh, now we're rich, aren’t we, 
Cousin Marcy?” 


remarked 


October 3,19 


“Well, I snum!” 

This was the first utterance Seth hag 
been equal to; it sounded sincere. He came 
nearer to the pile; but refrained from 
touching any of the coins, merely gazing at 
them and at Marcy with bewildered re 
spect. When he had looked a long time, he 
went to pick up the pieces that had fall 
and rolled away. He was solemn in this, 
treading softly and looking annoyed when 
a floor board creaked under him. He deli 
cately laid the recovered coins on the edge 
of the bench away from the pile, still un- 
equal to any familiar approach to the 
treasure. 

“There it is!” Marcy said, standing back 
to wave atit. ‘There it is—there it all is!” 

“Yes, isn’t it!’’ said the enraptured Jane, 
And then, “‘Oh, but Sarah hasn’t seen it 
yet!’’ She ran out. . 
“Well, I snum!”’ ventured Seth om 
more. 

“Of course,’’ said Marcy. 

Jane returned, running ahead of Sarah, 
then waiting to drag her before the spread- | 
ing heap. 

“There!’’ She pointed. 

Sarah stared with incredulous eyes a mo- 
ment, then tested the stuff with incredu- 
lous fingers. Conviction came to her and 
she smiled beautifully at Marcy. Sarah 
was young again, younger even than Jane 
remembered her at the bygone reception 
they had graced on a rainy afternoon. She 
laughed aloud, plunging a hand luxuriously 
into the heap till the pieces ran about her 
wrist. 

“There it is—there it all is!’’ said | 
again. 

“But where did it come from?” | 
Sarah, though one could see that she was 
still being helplessly thrilled. 

“He found askull,”’ put in Jane quickly— 
“‘all the bones back of your face—and then 
he found this money. And Seth can find 
skulls, too, more than Cousin Marcy can, 
only his don’t have money. They just | 
the dust.” 

“‘T found the skull,” began Marcy. He 
was interrupted by the entrance of Chong, 
who came silently to regard the find with 
shining eyes in his excellently controlled 
face. He, too, dipped a hand into the heap, 

“Now you see, Chong,” Jane reminded 
him, ‘“‘one time catch ’em, all come back!” 

“T think,’ assented Chong, ringing a 
coin on the bench and afterward putting it 
to his lips. r| 

“T found the skull,” began Marcy again, 
and everyone became attentive. Even| 
Seth Hacker, Jane noted, was listening def- 
erentially, though still so excited that she 
thought he might snum again at any mo- 
ment. “And this morning I made my way: 
much farther up the ravine, from where | 
fancied it had been carried down, perhaps 
by an animal.” | 

“Oh, my!” murmured Jane at this casual 
enriching of the skull with dramatic values. 

“The ravine, you know, where I found 
the skull’””—Cousin Marcy was speaking 
with little movements. of his long white 
hands—‘‘it’s very deep and narrow; I 
thought I’d go up to the head of the cleft, 
but I had a time of it; scratched my hands, 
tore my trousers leg ——”’ + 

His enthralled audience gazed upon 
these ravages of his person and wear as 
though they were part—and not the least— 
of the shining thing which had happened, 

“But you kept on.” Jane’s tone wie 
vered with triumph; none there seemed to 
feel that she praised too highly Cous 
Marcy standing beside his heap of gold 

“‘T went on,” he agreed gravely. ‘ 
footing there was most uncertain; no 
place to select for a ramble—red clay, ve 
moist, about a little pool that a sp 
made in the middle of the underb 
But I was confident that I had reason 
soundly.” 

His tone gained dignity as the pale eyes 
regarded the results of that reasoning. | 

‘Sure did,’’ murmured Seth Hacker, and 
the others nodded earnestly. 

“Tt was there, scarcely a yard from the 
pool, on a shelf deep with earth and mold, 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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at I found the complete skeleton of the 
nfortunate man—excepting, to be sure, 
ye skull, which I had already found and 
jrought home in the course of my former 
amble.” 
| The feeling seemed to be that Cousin 
‘farey’s rambles had justified themselves. 
here was a general wish to hear more in 
pgard to this last one; he complied ur- 
lanely. 

“J had no intention of disturbing this 
aive sepulcher. Plainly it was some old, 
innoted tragedy of the hills—a man miss- 
ig and never seen again—but there beside 
he fellow I caught sight of the pistol and 
nife, corroded with rust, as you’ll ob- 
prve; and thinking there might be other 
aementos at hand, something perhaps to 
»}] of how he met his lonely fate, I pushed 
side the thorn bushes that grew from the 
ek wall beyond him and ” His wan- 
ering eye lit on the pile of coins, his tone 
‘ropped suddenly from the one that re- 
hinded Jane of his voice when he read 
yoissart to her: ‘‘There it is—there it 
ll is!” 
| “Well, Isnum!” 
| Jane, watching Seth Hacker’s face, had 
oped for this. It sounded like swearing, 
et he could say it before ladies. Cousin 
flarcy went on: 

) “There was a canvas sack, rotted to 
nere shreds. I had to gather the coins up 
nd stow them about me as best I could; 
jot too easy, with such insecure footing. 
‘ifty years or more they’d probably lain 
jere—he’d lain there. I judged that the 
»llow had fallen from the trail above and 
»dged in that spot, either killed outright or 
jisabled so that he died.” 

They all stared at the coins, trying to 
isualize what might have happened on 
jnat lonely trail fifty years ago. 

, “Perhaps the fellow was out walking 
ind got lost,” suggested Jane; but no one 
onsidered her. 

“How much?” demanded Chong. 
| His tone implied that this guessing and 
yondering was untimely. 

_“T suppose I shall have to count it,” said 
flarcy. His eyes showed that he really was 
eited, and even a little worried about 
nis great sum which he had so miracu- 
busly brought back from a ramble. “I 
aven’t done that yet—of course, I haven’t 
‘ad the time. I don’t know how much— 
icouldn’t even make a guess. Now checks 
ind drafts, of course—that sort of thing 
ine can tell about at a glance—but coins in 
/mere rude heap—I don’t think I ever saw 
inything like it before.’’ 

, “We're rich, we’re rich!”’ sang Jane, jig- 
ing rapidly on her toes. ‘Now Seth can get 
is hands on a modest capital and Sarah can 
et out of this hole and Cousin Wiley will 
ein the saddle again and Chong, too—one 
ime catch ’em, all come back, Chong!” 

| She was clapping her hands on this joy- 
us motif when it seemed all at once that 
‘0 one else joined in her dance. 

| Seth Hacker looked self-conscious, and 
arah was still young, with hopeful eyes 
n the coin; Chong’s face had curiously 


‘iffened; and Marcy, in some embarrass- 
ent, began to examine the dates on sey- 
ral of the pieces. Jane felt the oddness of 
he moment and began to suspect that she 
ad blurted something she shouldn’t. She 
ied to efface herself, and watched the 
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others, who were covering their own em- 
barrassment by helping Marcy look at the 
dates. There was quite a flurry of this, and 
it seemed presently that no one could find a 
coin that wasn’t very old. * 

“Were they made half a year ago?” 
asked Jane, considering that this would be 
very old. She spoke from a respectful dis- 
tance, still feeling that she had been silently 
rebuked. 

“A great many years and a half ago,” 
Marcy replied, and began to push the coins 
off the bench into a basket he held beneath. 

He was solicitously helped in this by 
Chong and Seth, the latter suggesting, ‘‘Do 
you want I should carry it?” 

“Thanks, no. I shall take it to my room 
and count it.” 

They watched him go, leaning slightly to 
the weight of the basket. Chong went out, 
too; and without a word, Sarah followed. 
Jane was presently alone with Seth Hacker, 
whose mood had fallen unaccountably when 
Marcy left. 

““Now I guess you see his skull was a 
better skull than all your skulls,” said 
Jane, unable to refrain from the taunt. 

“T bet he couldn’t do it again,” said Seth 
doggedly. 

“Well, what would he want to doit again 
for? That would just be silly—with all that 
independent fortune.” 

“Oh, it ain’t so much. And I’ll tell you 
one thing, young lady: Evensuch as itis, no 
one of us won’tlay aneyeonitagain. Don’t 
I know what will happen to that coin?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jane. “‘Do you?” 

“You bet your boots I do!” he retorted. 

Plainly something not pleasant behind 
that. It was no way to look and speak on 
this glad occasion when something wonder- 
ful had really happened. As the others had 
done, she left him, without expressing her- 
self. 

At dinner, Jane watched the two others— 
Cousin Marcy a bit fluttered and uneasy, 
Sarah dark, lowering. She held in till she 
felt further retention would be dangerous, 
and finally burst forth, ‘Cousin Marcy, did 
you get it counted?” 

“Well, now’’—Marcy shot a look at 
Sarah—“‘if it had been all of one denomina- 
tion, I dare say I could have managed bet- 
ter; but there were twenties and tens and 
fives—it was most distracting. Those chaps 
in banks must have a marvelous gift for that 
sort of thing.” 

“Then you don’t know yet how much 
there is?”’ Sarah asked uncompromisingly. 

“Oh, yes—not so much as there looked 
to be, of course. When the things were put 
in stacks of one hundred each—coins 
amounting to a hundred dollars, I mean— 
and these in groups that made five hun- 
dred, why, it was really easy. He had a 
wonderful system that made nothing of it.” 

“Who had?” 

Sarah’s tone was queer, and to Jane her 
face suddenly seemed again shadowed with 
age. 

“Wiley, to be sure.’”’ Marcy’s smile was 
thin but resolute. “‘I tookit in to him. He 
displayed a great knack in reckoning it, I 
assure you. I’m not good at that sort of 
thing. We’ve probably neglected arith- 
metic too much, Jane. Wiley has charge 
Ole. 

“Well, that’s over,” said Sarah bitterly. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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an 
STILLSON* 


like Walworth, is a trade 
mark and registered by its 
owner, the Walworth Man- 
ufacturing Company — in 
the U.S. Patent. Office, in 
the several states and in 
foreign countries. 


To tighten 
or take off 
a filter 


If it is 
round 
you ought 


to havea 
STILLSON 


OUND things that other tools slip 

on are simple for a STILLSON. 

Its deep-toothed grip takes hold 
easily but powerfully—like a finger 
and thumb of half-inch steel with 
strength enough between them to 
break the tightest joint that ever stuck. 


Dozens of the handiest uses for the 
household size (10-inch) STILLSON 
are on round bolts, rods and pipes 
that practically nothing else can 
make budge. And, of course, a 
STILLSON handles square and hex- 
agonal shapes as well. Muffling the 
jaws with cloth will prevent scratch- 
ing highly finished nickel or brass. 


Hardware and auto supply dealers sell 
all sizes of STILLSONS from 8 to 48 
inches, with wood and steel handles, 


WALWORTH 
STILLSON™ 


“*The Handy Helper in Every Home’’ 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. ~ Sales Units and Distributors 
in Principal Cities of the World. ~ Plants at Boston, Kewanee, Ill., and Attalla, Ala. 
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Brick Always 
Costs Less 


Te first cost and upkeep, you will 
find that brick costs less than the 
same type of wall built with less en- 
during materials. Brick itself is the 
lowest cost manufactured material. 


You can build a variety of brick walls, to suit 
every purse and purpose. Your first cost can 
be the same as for the cheapest construction, 
You will always enjoy the lack of painting 
and repair that distinguishes walls of burned 
clay from all others. 


The Finest Solid Wall 


You can build an ordinary six-room house of 
solid brickwork for only four or five hundred 
dollars more than for frame. This 
small added cost is repaid many 
times in higher re- 
sale value. Com- 
pared to other sol- 
id walls, those of 
brick cost less, last 
longer, look better 


Economy Wall 


Atacost far less than other 
types of masonry,and often 
less than frame, you can 
build yourhomewithEcon- 
omy Brick Wall. For bun- 
galows, small homes and 
other light construction, 
this wall gives you, at no ex- 
tra cost, the last- 
ing economy of 
teal brickwork, 


SS 


Hollow Walls 
Atacost actually less than for 
other types of hollow walls, 
you can have brick. And your 
brick hollow wall is highest 
in strength, most resistant to 
fire, costs less to maintain 
and weighs less per foot. 
Brick hollow walls 
are built 8 or 12 in. 
thick, as desired. 
They have the same 


distinctive appear- sl, 
ance asallreal bricke @Sye< > 
work, Sees 


Folders on brick 
walls free on 
request. 


You may find exactly the brick home you want 
among the 120 shown in our two plan books 
—‘Your Next Home”’ and “‘The Home You 
Can Afford.’”’ “Brick, How to Build and 
Estimate’’,a hand-book on brick construction 
describes all types of brick walls, with cost 
tables. “Skintled Brickwork’”’ shows latest 
effects in rough texture walls. Send 60c 
for all four books, 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 


Chicago . . Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver i.) pares sees «1735 Stouttse: 
Detroit, Mich. 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. nee e226 Pearl St, 
Los Angeles . . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. . 804 Harry Nichol Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. . 904 Carondelet Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Philadelphia . City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. . . . . 906 Lewis Bldg. 
St. Louis . 605 Wainwright Bldg. 
Salt Lake City . 301 Atlas Block 
San Francisco . 811 Sharon Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . 524 Burke Bldg, 
Springfield, Mass. 301 Tarbell-Watters Bldg, 


It's COMMON SENSE 
to Build with 


7 OMmon 
BRICK < 


The Common Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America 
2153 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland 
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“Sold!” said Conway, and he peeled off 
two one-hundred-dollar bills. “‘ Write mea 
paper to that effect.” 

The transaction was effected and Con- 
way pocketed the paper, leaving the room 
with a promise to return shortly. When the 
wave of hilarity had subsided somewhat 
Carson slapped Pierce on the back. 

“‘Can’t you even get a laugh out of that?” 
he demanded. 

“‘T had a long hearty laugh all by myself 
before you all started in, and I ended up 
just where you begun,” Pierce explained. 
“Taugh! Say, the whole Southwest has 
got another big laugh a-coming.”’ 

Carson eyed his foreman suspiciously. 

“You gathered something different than 
what we did,” he accused. “‘ What was it?” 

“T gathered that he’d come in here to 
hunt wild horses, there being more of ’em 
hereabouts than in any other one spot 
extant,’”’ said Pierce. ‘“‘Likely he learned 
that you and Powers and the rest had 
planned a big drive to rid the country of 
mustangs, which rendered his plans de- 


| funct—up until you offered to sell them to 
| him dead cheap and he took you up.” 


Carson stared at his foreman with dawn- 
ing comprehension. 

“But I can’t sell him mustangs any 
more’n I could sell him coyotes or sage 
hens,” he protested. ‘‘Not legally, I can’t.” 

“‘ And now since you’ve drawed down his 


| money, you couldn’t kill those mustangs off 


wholesale, now could you?” Pierce in- 
quired mildly. ‘Not morally, you can’t. 
That’s what he gambled his money on— 


| that you’d stand hitched and call off the 


drive.” 

The owner of the T Bar Z studied this 
point. Then he grinned. 

“Why, the barefaced son of a gun!”’ he 
exclaimed softly. ‘‘He’s went and let me 
spring a boomerang on myself—and he 
wins. The Southwest has got another big 
laugh a-coming, just like you said; but 
they’ll never be able to say that Sol Carson 


| went back on his play. The drive’s off for 


one year from date.”’ 

“‘ And Powers,”’ Pierce said reflectively— 
“Powers will have a stroke over this, since 
the drive’s all planned, and then you back 
out thataway. What he’ll say will be 
worth listening to—from a distance.” 

“That’s the only laugh I’ll get out of 
this that ain’t on me personal,’’ Carson de- 
clared philosophically; ‘‘when'Powers starts 
booming till you can hear him the length 
of the Solaro.” 

vir 
LONE rider approached the Box 8 
ranch house. The preceding few years 
dropped away as he viewed it, for the scene 


| was exactly as he had pictured it a hun- 


dred times. It was unchanged, even to the 
girl who moved about the ranch yard as 


| she had on the occasion of his first visit 


four years before. 

“Morning, ma’am,”’ he saluted, remov- 
ing his hat. ‘‘Could you stake me to a bite 
of breakfast?” 

The girl was riper, more fully matured 
than on the occasion of his last visit, when 
she had been scarcely more than a child, 
yet he would have known her anywhere. 
But he himself had changed, he reflected, 
and his former visit had been merely one of 
a hundred such stops made by drifting riders 
and had probably made no lasting impres- 
sion on her. She would not recall him, which 
was just as well. 

The girl looked up at his greeting, his 
voice recalling an episode of the past, and 
for the space of five seconds there was 
startled recognition in her eyes. Then this 


expression was veiled behind a casually 


pleasant response to a stranger. 

“Surely,” she said. ‘‘Step down off your 
horse and come in.”’ 

He followed her into the kitchen. 

“Are you stopping round these parts?”’ 
she asked as she busied herself at the stove. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘I’ll be stopping here- 
abouts for some time.” 


(Continued from Page 29) 
A queer little thrill of elation tingled 


_ through the girl. For more than a year her 


girlish imagination had been fired by recol- 
lections of the genial youth who had risked 
his life for the pleasure of lingering for a 
few hours longer in her presence. That had 
been long ago, but she had not forgotten, 
even though her thoughts had reverted to 
the incident only occasionally of late. She 
experienced an odd sense of power as she 
realized that the spell woven upon the boy 
at that first meeting had been sufficiently 
lasting and potent to draw him back as a 
man after the lapse of almost four years. 
She smiled over the fact that he imagined 
himself unrecognized and that he pretended 
no recognition of herself. 

Again she sat across from him, as she had 
at that first meal. It was odd, he reflected, 
that this breakfast tallied with every item 
of that other. They repaired to the big liv- 
ing room when he had finished. She showed 
him a book of pictures taken during her 
first year at school, and he experienced a 
curious sense of breathless anticipation as 
he approached a certain point in it. 

“T have books of later pictures, of 
course,”’ she said. ‘‘But someway I think 
the earlier ones are more interesting. They 
carry you back.”’ 

He had turned to a page from which one 
picture was missing. 

“Yes, don’t they?”’ he agreed, and he 
studied her furtively to see if the empty 
space would call forth any comment; but 
she turned to the next page apparently 
without noticing it. 

As he rode away she stood at the window 
and saw him meet the buckboard that rolled 
home from Solaro with her parents. Powers 
pulled up his team and addressed the rider. 

“Did you have some business with me?”’ 
he demanded. “I see you come riding 
away from the house.” 

“Tt wasn’t a business eall,’’ Conway ex- 
plained. ‘I just dropped in for a friendly 
visit with your daughter.”’ 

“‘Well,”’ Powers returned bluntly, ‘‘don’t 
do it no more. If you’ve got any other 
visits to pay to the Box 8, do it while I’m 
at home.”’ 

“Thanks,” Conway beamed. “I’ll be 
riding this way often and I’ll take you up 
on that invitation. You can expect me 
’most any time.” 

Before Powers could reply Conway had 
touched his hat and departed, while Mrs. 
Powers chuckled at the heated discom- 
fiture of her husband. 

Powers, immediately upon his arrival, 
commented irascibly upon the stranger’s 
impudence, 

“Now, dad,” the girl expostulated mildly, 
“T thought he was rather nice.” 

“T’ll tell him a few things about himself 
if ever he shows up here again,’’ Powers 
predicted. P 

The girl moved over and sat on the arm 
of his chair. 

“It’s been just too sweet of you, dad, to 
take so much trouble to keep the wrong sort 
of company from associating round with 
me while I was young and shallow,” said 
she; ‘and I just can’t tell you how much I 
appreciate it. But since I’ve grown up and 
there’s no further danger of my making any 
fatal errors, I’ll relieve you of all that bother 
and pick my own friends.” 

Her parent replied to the effect that this 
had been no bother whatever; that on the 
contrary it had afforded him considerable 
sound satisfaction, so he would continue to 
exercise it upon all occasions. 

The girl laughed and gave his shoulders 
an affectionate squeeze, her unoccupied 
hand twining in his beard. 

“Not a chance, dad,”’ she contradicted. 
“T’m home to stay now and I’m going to 
be the best judge of my own friends. From 
now on, any male human that desires to 
visit round the Box 8 will have to pass my 
inspection instead of yours. If one turns 
up that doesn’t assay high enough to fit my 
standards, I’ll bounce him just as quick and 
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with more lasting effect than you could 
yourself. So don’t you fret. But from noy 
on, dad, the bars are down.” . 
Powers had come out at the loser’s end 
in but few personal altercations, range dis- 
putes or business deals in the course of his 
stormy career. But in the few serious issues 
with his daughter he had yet to win a skir- 
mish. : 
“You know, dad,” she prompted, kis 
ing him. ; 
Dad knew; and partly because he recog. 
nized the justice of her stand, he capitu- 
lated. ( 
“But I’m not going to have you tossing 
yourself away on any no-account human,” 
he declared. é 
Reese Conway called again at the Box 8 
within a week. : 
“Your pa was nice enough to invite me 
to pay you-all a visit sometime when he 
was at home,” he announced by way of 
greeting, “which same was real friendly 
of him.” i 
And Powers, though not effusively cor- 
dial, nevertheless refrained from exhibiting 
any outward sign of hostility. 
The news that the bars were down spread 
with incredible rapidity, and various riders, 
dressed in their best regalia, took to paying 
frequent calls at the Box 8 upon one pre- 
text or another. Conway, though he ap- 
peared no more often than the others, 
came upon no pretext whatever save for the 
frankly avowed purpose of enjoying the 
girl’s society. Perhaps it was this very 
frankness of purpose, or perhaps for the 
reason it was Conway’s first visit that had 
occasioned a show-down between father 
and daughter, that caused Powers to feel a 
latent hostility toward him which he felt 
toward none of the others. Le 
Conway, however, gave him no grounds 
upon which to base a personal altercation, 
being ever genial and friendly, according 
Powers a deferential though by no means 
servile measure of respect whenever the 
owner of the Box 8 voiced an opinion. It was 
upon the occasion of Conway’s fourth visit, 
a matter of perhaps two weeks after his ar- 
rival in Solaro, that Powers learned that he 
was the man who had turned the tables on 
Sol Carson by purchasing the mustangs 
and bargaining for the use of Carson’s 
range. Powers had relished the joke hugely, 
but upon learning Conway’s part in it he 
decided to view it as an affront to himself. 
He took Conway to task upon his appear- 
ance. r 
“T reckon you know, don’t you, that 
open range is as free to one man as it is to 
another?” he demanded. Then, as Conway 
assented, ‘You didn’t buy anything when 
you purchased those mustangs, any more 
than if you’d invested in prairie dogs; and 
by bargaining for the use of his range, you 
didn’t get anything but what was already 
yours. Didn’t you know that him nor no 
other man could keep you from hunting 
mustangs on the open range?”’ § 
Conway nodded. } 2° 
“And it’s working a hardship on me, 
Carson’s feeling that he has to back out of 
the drive. We’ve always had mustangs to 
spare, and now since they’re cleaning ’em 
up down south there’s drove after drove 
swarming in here over the Cusillas and 
cluttering up our range. There’s upwards 
of a thousand head mowing down feed the 
year round that ought to be going into cows. 
Traveling at a run every minute, like they 
do, they uproot more grass than they eat. 
They account for enough to winter three 
thousand head of cows.” - 
Charlie Thorne spoke up in support of 
Powers’ contention. ' 
“You're just dead right, Mr. Powers,” 
he affirmed. ‘‘It’s poor business to let mus- 
tangs take the range and eat it out. They’ 
ought to be killed off to the last head.” 
“And that’s just what’s going to hap- 
pen,’’ Powers asserted. ‘“‘Just as soon as 
the cows are out o’ the way and throwed 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
on the mountain for the summer, I’ll stage 
that drive with my own hands and kill 
every last wild horse on the Solaro.” 

“They must pester you considerable, Mr. 
Powers,” Conway said. “If I was running 
cows hereabout I’d sure clean the mustangs 
off the range.” 

Powers, prepared for an argument, found 
himself momentarily at a loss for a reply. 

“Then it only means that you throwed 
your money away when you dealt with 
Carson,” he declared. 

“Oh, that!’ said Conway affably. 

“Don’t let that bother you. You’re under 
‘no obligations to change your plans just 
‘because Carson changed his; so you just go 
right ahead and don’t fret about me.” 
And Powers, who insisted that all men 
\should agree with his views, and who had 
welcomed Charlie Thorne’s championing of 
his declaration, nevertheless was unaccount- 
‘ably irritated over the fact that Conway 
too had agreed so readily. 


vill 


INNHE broad, shallow valley was dotted by 
| various groups of mustangs, each band 
holding clannishly apart. Several young 
stallions, having been whipped from their 
‘bands by their respective sires at an age 
'when they had first manifested gallant in- 
‘terest in the mares, had collected together 
for company and occupied a post at one side 
‘of the valley. Each of these unattached 
males constituted a potential menace to 
every band stallion on the range. 

A big black stallion held a dozen mares 
_and colts some distance out in the bottoms 
‘on the far side of the valley from the young 
‘stallions. Other bands dotted the landscape 
‘at intervals of a mile or more. Suddenly, as 
if connected by an invisible current, every 
‘horse within sight became alert, every 
head was uplifted. 
| The girl who was sprawled contentedly 

on the low ridge that flanked the valley ob- 
‘served this occurrence and swept the coun- 
‘try with her glasses to determine its cause. 
A moving spot far down the bottoms came 
nto the field of her vision, and as it moved 
steadily up the valley evolved into a thing 
‘of beauty, a magnificent wild stallion in his 
‘first prime. His sleek coat flashed blue- 
black in the sun save for a white mark upon 
his back and extending part way down 
either side, its edges as evenly spaced as if 
[laid on with a brush, exactly as if his glossy 
‘raven back was adorned with a saddle 
blanket of milk-white. His heavy billowing 
‘mane and the great flowing plume of a tail, 
‘almost touching the ground, were also of 
‘glistening white. 

The girl knew him instantly for White 

‘Blanket, the painted stallion of the Solaro; 
‘and as she watched this beautiful creature 
advancing into the field of her glasses, a 
wild pealing challenge floated to her ears, 
,the war cry of a fighting stallion questing 
for a mate. 
_ The black stallion put his mares in mo- 
‘tion and herded them toward the edge of 
the valley, evidently in the hope that the 
intruder would pass on. 

White Blanket advanced steadily up the 
bottoms. Occasionally he shook his proud 
head, flaunting his snowy mane to the 
wind. 

Again he sent his questing summons 
across the range. A young mare in the 
black stallion’s band was evidently in a 
loye-making mood, and she nickered a shrill 
‘response, curving away from her fellows as 
| if to desert. The big black darted forward 
and scored her rump with savage teeth. 
‘She laid her ears, squealed and lashed out 
| 
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with her heels, but darted among the other 
mares and colts. 

White Blanket headed straight for the 
source of that inviting response. The black 
halted his band on the first gentle slope 
directly beneath the concealed observer on 
the ridge. Then he turned to engage the 
Intruder. His screaming challenge was 
charged with murderousfury. White Blank- 
et’s war cry mingled with the black’s as the 
two covered the last few intervening yards 
with a rush. 
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The painted stallion nimbly avoided the 
shock of collision with which the big black 
sought to overthrow him, swerving and 
rearing with a lightning twist to strike 
murderously with his forefeet at the black’s 
head. The black stallion shook him off and 
wheeled to face him, the cords of his heavy 
neck bulging, ears flat, eyes glaring bale- 
fully from a wrinkled mask of stark ferocity. 
Twice again the two fighting beasts wheeled 
within a ten-foot radius and charged with 
screaming fury. The black sought only to 
come to.grips and bear his adversary down 
by sheer power, careless of what hurt might 
befall himself. The painted stallion fought 
as he had lived, warily, nimbly, avoiding 
the shock of collision with his bulky an- 
tagonist. Twice he struck the black’s head 
with asmashing forefoot; once he scored his 
neck with savage, wrenching teeth. The 
black struck him once on the back, en- 
deavoring to procure a hold with one fore- 
leg across the painted stallion’s middle 
while he brought his teeth into play; but 
White Blanket flashed away, breaking the 
hold and lashing out with wicked heels as he 
whirled. 

Again they wheeled and darted together. 
The paint horse swerved and flashed past 
without an effort to strike, and the black, 
turning, was stupidly amazed to see his 
erstwhile antagonist twenty yards away 
and holding straight on with gathering 
speed—not in flight, but racing straight for 
the huddled group of mares and colts. 

The enraged herd stallion thundered 
after him. The mares fled before White 
Blanket’s rush. He swept through the 
band, splitting it and crowding the right- 
hand section away from the others, main- 
taining his lead for a hundred yards before 
he was forced to wheel and face the black. 
There ensued another interchange of smash- 
ing encounters, accompanied by the fight- 
ing squeals of the contestants. The big 
black, driven by a murderous frenzy, sought 
to lock with his antagonist in a senseless 
battle to the death. White Blanket, quest- 
ing for a mate and viewing the black merely 
as an obstacle, engaged him for a space, 
then swerved from another rush and darted 
again for the smaller of the two groups of 
mares, scattering them. Eventually he cut 
out the young mare whose answering nicker 
had intrigued him, crowding her away from 
the others and driving her at top speed, 
with the frenzied black stallion in pursuit. 
After a hundred yards, the black turned 
back to round up his scattered mares before 
some other young stallion should appear to 
contest his supremacy. 

White Blanket swept up the valley with 
his prize, and his triumphant challenge 
pealed forth for all the world to hear. 

The story of the unsuccessful relay hunt 
of the previous year had spread; and Pow- 
ers, who had never before taken even a 
slight interest in Patches, now acquired a 
certain pride in her exploit, as if the fact 
that Carson’s best riders had failed to cap- 
ture her vindicated his own lack of effort in 
that direction. His daughter’s interest in 
the renegade mare had waned, only to be 
replaced by a growing interest in Patches’ 
offspring as the fame of White Blanket 
spread among the riders of Solaro. After 
witnessing his battle with the black stallion 
this tentative interest was transformed into 
a fixed determination to own him, to sit 
upon his back and feel the play of powerful 
muscles that swept on and on across the 
desert at a speed which no other mount 
could equal. Before leaving for another 
year, which would be her last away from 
home, she impressed this upon her father, 
and Powers nodded, voicing offhand reas- 
surances. 

“We'll have that fellow in the corral 
a-waiting for you,” he declared. 

“Don’t forget. Remember, that’s the 
one present I ask for. I’d rather own him 
than all the other horses on the Solaro 
range,” she said. 

“Why, you own him now, don’t you?”’ 
Powers countered. ‘“‘Ain’t he Patches’ 
colt? We'll get him in for you, girl.” 

But when she returned there was no 
White Blanket in the corral. However, her 
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wish had made itself felt in White Blanket’s 
daily life, for Powers spoke of him as ‘“‘my 
girl’s colt”’ and every rider in Solaro would 
have bartered a half year’s wages to be the 
first to put a rope on him and present him 
to the lady of the Box 8. 

No shots were fired at members of White 
Blanket’s band, but few days passed with- 
out some rider making a determined dash 
to come within roping distance. On two 
different occasions he was relayed. He dis- 
tanced all pursuers, and on off days he col- 
lected mares to swell the ranks of his harem. 
Since his battle with the black he had 
acquired another hundred poundsin weight. 
He was deep-chested and powerful, rangier 
than most wild stallions, fashioned for 
speed. His life had been lived on the run 
and in every variety of country. For all his 
great size, he could traverse down-timbered 
sidehills with the agility of a mule deer, 
soar across washes as easily as a pronghorn 
antelope, and was as sure-footed as a big- 
horn sheep in the rocks. He had killed 
three stallions and defeated twice as many 
while collecting his band of consorts. 

Just prior to his fourth birthday White 
Blanket encountered something that was 
new to his experience. Conway had arrived 
upon the Solaro range and commenced 
trapping operations. White Blanket neared 
a water hole, quartered across the wind and 
found not the faintest trace of man scent. 
He headed for the water, but suddenly 
planted his feet with a pealing whistle of 
terror and fled back over his course. Later 
in the day, at another watering place, he 
encountered a similar surprise. An object, 
apparently a man on foot, stood in the 
brush some fifty yards from the water, a 
second figure on the opposite side. Cows 


stood knee-deep in the water, but the | 
painted stallion knew that cows were in | 


some way subservient to men, as were some 
horses. These things he could not compre- 
hend, but he did know to a certainty that 
cows were safe from men where his own 
kind was not. Every water hole that was 
easily accessible seemed to be guarded by 
queer apparitions. Conway had flagged 
some, placing sections of cloth on the tips 
of tall brush or junipers where they flut- 
tered crazily in the wind; at others he 
had draped discarded garments—worn-out 
jackets, overalls, shirts and hats—on con- 
venient brush. These contraptions struck 
terror to the heart of every wild horse that 
viewed them, and the mustang tribe was 
continually in motion in search of a water 
hole where none of these weird apparitions 
were in evidence. 

Eventually White Blanket neared a 
watering place of the sort which he usually 
avoided, since it consisted of a spring in a 
small box cafion, the head and sides of 
which were walled in by sheer cliffs of sand- 
rock, the water accessible only by means of 
a few stock trails that threaded breaks in 
the rims or by traveling up the bottoms. 

White Blanket was ever apprehensive 
about entering such spots, since a rider 
could approach unseen and come out upon 
the rims while wild horses were watering in 
the bottoms. Nevertheless, there were no 
fluttering apparitions here and he had been 
without water for two days. He prospected 
for a trail that led down to the water, but 
the narrow fissures through which they led 
had been securely blocked. 

This was no particular novelty, since 
riders frequently blocked all routes to a 
water hole so that the saddle stock might 
be held there overnight, but always they 
left one route open when they departed so 
that stock might have access to water. 
White Blanket located one open trail and 
led his band down to the floor of the cafion. 
Trapped water holes were new to the Solaro 
range, so the wild horse bands took to 
watering in such spots rather than to brave 
the terrors of the weird flapping things 
that haunted the more open watering 
places. 

Ix 
ONWAY watched the trapped water 
hole while several bands of mustangs 
entered the inclosure and emerged. Then 
the big paint horse that was White Blanket’s 
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sire entered with his band. Conway sped 
from his point of concealment, a rock blind 
fashioned long since, and closed the one 
route of exit. The terror-stricken mustangs 
wheeled wildly about the inclosure, even 
endeavoring to climb the sandrock walls. 

A rider who had long coveted the paint 
horse had offered Conway a hundred for the 
animal, even though he was now almost 
eight years old. The following day the pur- 
chaser rode away, after a two-hour battle, 
leading the stallion, and Conway was 
wealthier by one hundred dollars. 

He sized up the remaining occupants of 
the inclosure. In the main, they were the 
usual run of undersized mustangs, a dozen 
in all, eight mares and four head of young 
stuff. One, a rangy calico mare, wore the 
Box 8 brand. 

“A right triflin’ assortment,’ Conway 
declared. ‘I wouldn’t give ten cents a 
round for ’em.” 

He waited until two Mexicans appeared 
with four led horses. Pedro Jones, the re- 
sult of a white father and a Mexican mother, 
conducted a resort up Morello way that 
was the hang-out of the Mexican popula- 
tion generally; and Pedro’s business offered 
a wide variety from which to choose, rang- 
ing from general merchandising to a bar 
and gambling place with a fandango hall 
attached, even including a brisk trade with 
the Indians of several reservations. It was 
this last feature of Pedro’s activities that 
had resulted in Conway’s arrangement to 
sell mustangs to the trade at three dollars a 
head, delivered to Pedro’s agents on the 
range. They roped the mustangs, necking 
one on either side of each of the four horses 
that the two Mexican vaqueros had brought 
with them. The middle horse of each trio, 
being trained to obey the dictates of man, 
would hold whatever course the riders 
chose to impose upon it, and the wild ones, 
being snubbed by a short length of rope, 
must necessarily run side by side with 
their domestic fellows. By the time they 
arrived at Pedro Jones’ corrals the mus- 
tangs would be broken to lead. 

“You didn’t bring enough broke horses,” 
Conway said. ‘“‘There’s twelve head of 
brones and you only fetched enough to take 
back eight.” 

His eye traveled over the horses and set- 
tled on the renegade calico mare. 

“Maybe that old girl remembers the feel 
of a rope well enough so’s we can press her 
into service,” he said. ‘‘That’ll only leave 
the colt, and he’ll follow along. She’s wear- 
ing the Box 8 brand, so bring her back with 
you next trip and I’ll turn her over to 
Powers.” 

Patches quivered as the rope settled 
about her neck, but she refrained from 
fighting senselessly against it, and presently 
two wild mares were necked to her, one on 
either side. 

“T’ll help you get them lined out,’’ 
way volunteered. 

The three men headed the bunch toward 
the north, a plunging tangle on the start, 
one of a necked trio rearing as another 
sought to run. Eventually the mustangs 
learned the first lesson of the rope and found 
that they must travel in the same direction 
as the others. The bunch swept ahead 
smoothly except for a few minor tangles, the 
domestic horses holding their course, the 
mustangs traveling willingly in order to 
keep ahead of the riders. 

The drive had steadied down and Con- 
way was ready to turn back when Patches 
suddenly bolted, her two consorts running 
with her. A Mexican sought to head the 
speeding trio, and Patches veered, but still 
held a course that led away from the main 


Con- 


| band. Sweeping ahead, she was suddenly 


confronted by a cut-bank wash some eight 
feet across. Alone she would have soared 
across it without an effort. But she knew 
the dangers of arope. Linked as she was to 
two others, she refused to take the jump, 
planting her feet on the brink. The two 
wild mares made the leap. The short 
lengths of rope that necked them to Patches 
stopped them short in mid-air. The three 
fell to the bottom of the wash in a tangled 
mass. ’ 
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Conway shook his head regretfully an 
rode to the spot. Patches’ neck had been 
snapped. One of the wild mares was broken 
down in the back; the other, with a broken’ 
foreleg, was struggling to rise and coca 
Conway drew his gun. It was upon this 
scene that Powers and his daughter, ac- 
companied by a Box 8 rider, intruded. 

Conway wasinserting two fresh cartridges 
into his smoking gun as he greeted them, 
explaining how the fatal spill had occurred, 

““There’s a renegade mare in the lot that 
wears the Box 8 brand,” he said. “I was 
going to turn her over to you when they 
brought her back on the next trip down.” 

Powers grunted, simulating disbelief in 
this assertion. 

““Maybe; or maybe you was selling her 
to those Mexicans along with the rest,” he 
declared. 

“Dad!” the girl remonstrated. 

“That would be a real foolish way for me 
to make three dollars, wouldn’t it?’’ Con- 
way inquired mildly— “to pick up a branded 
horse and sell it. And Pedro wouldn't 
be fool enough to buy it. I reckon you 
know that. But anyway, since we’ve had 
this mishap, I aim to pay you for her, 
Name your price.” 

Millie Powers had ridden to the edge of 
the wash. 

“Tt’s Patches!” she exclaimed. 

“Was that her name?’’ Conway queried 
while waiting for Powers to name his price, 

““Patches!’’ Powers echoed. ‘‘That was 
the fastest mare in the Solaro country. 
She’d be worth right at a hundred, I 
reckon.’ 

“Yes?”’ Conway asked softly. “All right, 
here’s your money.’ 

He reached for his pocket, but -the girl 
shook a dissenting head. 

“Patches was my individual property,” 
she said. ‘‘Dad has told me a thousand 
times that she wasn’t worth a nickel. I'll 
settle for his own top price. A five-cent 
piece squares the bill.” 

Powers read the storm signals in his 
daughter’s manner; but he had developeda 
growing antagonism toward Conway, per- 
haps because the younger man was ac- 
corded more of his daughter’s interest than 
she had previously bestowed upon any man; 
possibly for the reason that it was Con- 
way’s first visit that had precipitated the 
clash of wills between parent and daughter 
and resulted in the new order of things at 
the Box 8. Whatever the cause, Powers 
felt an added sense of injury that his daugh- 
ter should side with this outsider in the 
matter of Patches. 

“Tf you figure to encourage a man to put 
in his time loafing round after mustangs 
instead of holding down a steady job asa. 
cow hand, it’s your affair,” he said. “I 
think it’s a trifling occupation.” | 

Conway laughed good-naturedly. 

“I’ve been holding down a job as cow 
hand at forty a month ever since I was four- 
teen or thereabouts, Mr. Powers,” he de-| 
clared. ‘‘ Horse hunting is no big thing, but | 
after two weeks of preparing water holes, 
my first day’s operations netted me a hun-. 
dred and thirty-three dollars. Inside the 
next few months this little flyer in horses 
ought to net me as much as I could reap in. 
two years as a cow hand; and it’ll be mostly 
profit, because I work single-handed and 
with no expenses outside of my grub bill.” 

“Then your expense ought to be real 
light,’’ Powers said, “‘since you turn up at 
the Box 8 twice a week and eat enough to 
last you over till you pay your next visit.” 

For once Powers saw the genial grin fade 
from Conway’s face. A dull red crept up 
beneath his tan and his lips were a trifle 
compressed. The girl’s face was flaming 
and her eyes snapped angrily as Powers 
turned to her. 

Before either of them spoke again Con- 
way nodded and said, “I expect maybe 
you're right,”’ then wheeled his horse and 
rode on back toward his camp. 4 

Two days later Millie Powers rode up to 
where Conway sat on his horse surveying 
some twenty-odd mustangs in a trapped 
water hole. They milled about the inclosure. 
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What Retail Lumber 
Dealers Say About 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir 


“T can truthfully say it was 
the best car of lumber that 
we have received for a long 
time.” 

1 Ppa’ 3 


“We find your lumber very 
good—quite a bit over the 
average, nicely manufac- 
tured and a good seller.” 


e @ 


“There is nothing more you 
can do to better your Fir 
Lumber. It is O. K.” 


e 8 


“The kind of lumber I like 
to handle and the kind a 


customer wants.” 


It was well graded and well 
machined, and we received 
some very nice compliments 
on it.” 
eS 8 
“I want to compliment you 
and your company most 
highly on the Fir lumber 
which you have been ship- 
ping us from Longview, 
Washington. The grades 
are excellent; the dressing 
is as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to get it, and best 
of all the 2-inch Common 
Dimension is really dry. We 
recently unloaded a car 
from you containing 40,000 
feet of Finish, Flooring and 
Drop Siding. Our yard 
manager and his associates 


Dependable 
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through the years 


T IS not difficult to find those 

sturdy old homes which, in 
every community, have with- 
stood so well the insistent rav- 
ages of Time. 


Venerable they are. . . monu- 
ments to good workmanship 
and dependable lumber.... 
investments that paid by reason 
of lower depreciation and repair 
costs, and long-time service. 


Sound construction means 
eventual economy a/ways. In- 


ferior construction results in 
costly repairs and investment 
losses. The well built small 
home costs very little more in 
the beginning, and saves many 
a dollar as the years go by. 


Long-Bell lumber manufactur- 
ing standards have long aided 
the home builder in assuring 
himself of maximum home val- 
we. The trade-mark on the end 
of the piece serves to identify 
this lumber quality. 


Ask your retail lumber dealer 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 


Teas Bey 
arked 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers ; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 


Sul © 
“We think it is a good idea 
of yours to kiln dry in the 
| rough and believe it will 
make a great hit with the 
trade.” , 
e @ 
. “Tam glad you are kiln dry- 
| ing all your ‘common’ Fir 
lumber. It is much better 
y for the yard.” 
f eS 8 
“The car we had from you ' 
; was a very nice shipment. 
said that it was the finest 
car of lumber that they had 
ever seen.” 
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Why Multiply 
Your Sorrow? 


HERE is no need of mak- 

ing sorrow an endless road. 
But your grief over the passing 
of a loved one is increased im- 
measurably through all the years 
to come if you are in any way 
negligent of the remains. 


On the other hand, think what great 
comfort it will always be to know that 
there is the utmost of protection, a 
protection so positive and permanent 
that not a particle of moisture can 
enter. 


Such protection 7s available for the 
asking. The Clark Grave Vault, de- 
signed according to an immutable 
law of Nature, has made the grave a 
peaceful, undisturbed resting place. 
Being made of metal, this vault is not 
porous. Keystone copper steel is used 
for greatest rust resistance. 


Never in a quarter of a century has a 
Clark Grave Vault failed. 
has moisture entered. 


Not once 


Leading funeral directors recommend 
this vault and give with it a fifty year 
guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


isa 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 
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“They’re all about the regular run of 
mustang stuff,” Conway told the girl; ‘‘one 
fair stallion, but only middling, so I guess 
I'll let Pedro have the whole lot. His men 
ought to be showing up soon now.” 

“T’msorry dad exploded,” shesaid. “‘He’s 
gruff-spoken, you know, but terribly good 
and kind-hearted underneath. I just adore 
him, so please don’t take what he said too 
seriously.” 

“Your pa ain’t so far wrong,” he said. 
“T see his point. It’s not that he’s averse 
to a man’s being moderately poor. But he 
figures that any man that don’t own any- 
thing but his clothes and a saddle horse is 
maybe one that’s either been improvident 
or has neglected his opportunities and may 
keep right on that way, so’s he hasn’t any 
right to aspire to take you away from home. 
No; I’m not going to get my back arched 
over what he said. Instead, I’m a-going to 
wait, and when I turn up as a visitor at the 
Box 8 again it’ll be after I’ve laid up suffi- 
cient of a stake to buy a little home ranch 
of my own.”’ 

She laughed, flushing a trifle, for his dis- 
course had been in the nature of an avowal, 
though he seemed unconscious of that 
phase of his remarks. 

“I’m glad you take it that way,” she 
said. ‘It makes it easier for me. I wouldn’t 
blame you much if you were fuming over 
what he said, but someway I just couldn’t 
feel quite friendly toward anyone who was 
hostile to dad. He’s been too good to me.” 

But although she would have resented 
any attitude of hostility toward her father 
on Conway’s part, she felt not the least com- 
punction about allowing her parent to feel 
the weight of her own displeasure. Powers 
detected a subtle difference in her attitude 
toward him; nothing that he could exactly 
place or define, but she seemed just a mite 
aloof. He wondered if he only fancied this. 
After her third successive absence from 
home he inquired as to her whereabouts. 

“‘T’ve been riding over to see Reese Con- 
way’s trapped mustangs and watching the 
Mexicans start them out,”’ she explained. 

“‘T suppose it’s only the mustang roping 
that interests you,”’ he said with sarcasm. 

“Oh, no. It’s mainly because Reese is 
good fun and I enjoy being with him,” she 
replied serenely. 

“Tell him if he wants to see you to come 
over here instead of your gadding round 
the range,’’ Powers grumbled. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t come here again after 
what you said,’’ she declared. “‘He has too 
much pride and self-respect.” 

““What’s he got to be proud of?’”’ Powers 
fretted. ‘‘Tell me that.” 

But Millie did not tell him. Instead she 
laughed, kissed him good-by and rode off to 
spend the day with Conway. 

Charlie Thorne, too, was beginning to 
feel an intense disapproval of Conway. His 
own protracted suit had been unproductive 
of any definite results, but he had been ever 
optimistic; and at least he had never ex- 
perienced any competition that he had 
deemed at all serious, except, of course, 
that he had begrudged every hour that Mil- 
lie Powers had chosen to spend in the com- 
pany of any other male human. Now, for 
the first time, a figure loomed on the hori- 
zon of his thoughts as a possible cloud to 
his aspirations. 

Thorne, who was not given to making 
mistakes, now committed an error of judg- 
ment. In his anxiety to discover the state 
of Millie Powers’ friendship for Conway, 
he first tried indirect questioning, found 
that course futile and unproductive of en- 
lightenment, so hit upon the expedient of 
using his justly famed wit and remarking 
about Conway in a vein that was humor- 
ously disparaging. He waited to see if she 
would defend Conway. She did not. In- 
stead she laughed at Thorne, which was 
even less to his liking. 

The Box 8 rider who had accompanied 
Powers and his daughter on the day of 
Patches’ demise had gleefully spread the 
tale of Powers’ remarks. It came to Thorne’s 
ears, and when Conway appeared in So- 
laro, leading a pack horse which was to be 
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loaded out with supplies, Thorne met him 
with a group of a half dozen riders in the 
Thompson House bar. 

“‘T see you’ve taken to buying your own 
groceries,’”’ Thorne commented. 

“Yes?”’ Conway queried, somewhat 
mystified. “I can’t live off antelope meat 
altogether, so I purchase a little coffee, 
flour and prunes on and off.” 

“Buying your own grub must pile up 
your expenses,” Thorne said, winking 
broadly at those assembled. ‘‘I heard tell 
as how you saved on your grub bill by eat- 
ing only twice a week, both times at the 
Box 8. A man could get ahead by paring 
his expenses thataway.” 

Most of those present had at one time 
or another experienced the sting of Powers’ 
tongue and had been made the butt of 
much facetious comment on that score. A 
new member to that sort of club is always 
welcomed with acclaim. Every man gave 
vent tohilarity. Conway, as the significance 
of Thorne’s meaning struck home, turned 
a dull tomato red, while his companions 
rallied him upon his discomfiture. Then he 
recovered his composure and grinned at 
Thorne. 

“You ought to know,” he returned equa- 
bly. ‘‘ You’ve got my record beat by a long 
span of years that you’ve been boarding 
out there on an average of three days a 
week. And folks do say you’re real affluent. 
Up until now I never knew why.” 

Thorne was unreasonably angered at this 
retort and the amusement it produced. 

““You’d forgot you was both in the same 
boat, Charlie,’ Bob Pierce declared. 

Similar comment was forthcoming from 
others of the group. 

“Fiver figure up just how much you’ve 
saved by eating off of Powers?” another 
asked. 

Thorne, irritated beyond measure, found 
himself without a ready reply. 

“At least I’m welcome there,” he re- 
torted stiffly. 

“Well, go right on paring expenses,” 
Conway advised affably. ‘Since I’ve been 
cut off, it leaves more for you.” * 

Then he left the Thompson House with- 
out further words. 

Bob Pierce scratched his head reflec- 
tively. 

“T reckon there’ll be war betwixt that 
pair,’’ he predicted to Chalk Ridell. “If 
Thorne crowds him along too far, Conway 
will crawl him.” 

“Which would be real unfortunate for 
Conway,” Chalk prophesied. ‘‘Charhie 
would eat him alive and save the price of 
another meal.” 

“T always did fancy that Two Spot 
horse of yours,”’ Pierce said. ‘‘And you’ve 
always favored that sorrel, Split Ear, in my 
string. I’ll lay you alittle bet, horse against 
horse, that if this here wrangle ends in a 
combat, Conway will murder him.” 

“She’s a bet,’’ Ridell accepted. ‘“‘But 
I’d be so sorry to see you lose Split Ear, as 
fond of him as you are, that I can maybe 
help pacify them two so’s the trouble won’t 
come to a head.”’ 

By way of pacifying them he related to 
Millie Powers the gibe that Thorne had 
inaugurated and of Conway’s retort; and 
on the occasion of Thorne’s next visit at the 
Box 8 for dinner, the girl urged food upon 
him throughout the meal. Thorne, at first 
pleased at this unusual solicitude, suddenly 
divined where it was heading. 

““Why, Charlie,” the girl remonstrated at 
last, “‘if you don’t make out a better meal, 
you'll be getting hungry by this time to- 
morrow! You know you’re welcome to all 
you eat here. You’ve said so yourself.” 

But Thorne’s appetite had fled, and he 
squirmed uncomfortably under her further 
solicitous insistence, glaring balefully at the 
two other visitors, who were striving not to 
grin. Each of them had felt the sting of his 
caustic wit in the past and he was confident 
that they would hasten to spread the tale. 
He departed early, and upon his return to 
Solaro he found Conway among those who 
had forgathered at the Thompson House. 
His ears were still burning in recollection of 
his recent discomfiture and his hostility 
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toward Conway was suddenly distilled te 
the boiling point. 

“T see you’re still managing to get yo 
nourishment from the Box 8,” he said to 
Conway. 

Conway turned and surveyed him with 
mild astonishment. 

“Hello!” he said. 
come in.” 

“But you heard what I said,’”’ Thorne de 
clared. 

““Yes,’’ Conway returned, ‘‘I heard you; 
but I someway didn’t just understand 
you.” 

“Tt’s common talk that Miss Powers 
rides out somewheres and meets you ever 
day,” Thorne said. ‘Folks can’t figure 
what reason she’d have except to take yo 
out some lunch, since Powers has shut off 
your meals.”’ 

This time no one laughed. Humor palls 
from repetition, and Thorne did not deliver 
this utterance with his usual facetious 
touch. Instead he snarled it at Conway in 
such fashion that his tone would have been 
a direct insult if the words were not. 

The foreman of the T Bar Z prodded 
Chalk Ridell with his elbow and murmured, 
“Say good-by to that Two Spot plug o 
yourn. Inside twenty minutes I’ll be own- 
ing him.” 

‘Shed one last tear over parting with 
Split Ear, because in half that period he’ll 
belong to my string,” Ridell countered. 

Conway regarded Thorne curiously. : 

“It’s illegal and unlawful, besides being 
impolite, to strike an officer,” he said at 
last, and shrugged as if to dismiss the 
matter. 

“What’s that got to do with the price of 
provisions?” Thorne demanded. 

“Only this,” Conway said—‘“‘that if you 
wasn’t adorned with a sheriff’s badge I’d 
slit your right ear and shove your left leg 
through it, turn your face upside down and 
wrong side out and alter your system gener- 
ally. In other words, I’d maltreat yo 
something scandalous and learn you not to 
go linking any lady with your damfoolish- 
ness. And I can go right on thinking and 
reciting things that I’d like to do to you 
without never repeating myself till morning 
if you don’t snatch that badge off so I can 
pull down your meat house without getting 
throwed into jail.” f 

Thorne unfastened his badge, slid it onto 
the bar and launched a sledge-hammer fist 
for Conway’s nose. Conway went under it 
and planted two fists in the sheriff’s middle, 
then was sent spinning by a thump on the 
top of his head. He was knocked glancingl 
along the bar and came back. They wrecked 
a poker table and fell into a clinch on the 
floor, rolled apart and regained their feet, to 
crash together again. At the end of five 
minutes of strenuous and uninterrupted 
action Conway brought a lucky one from 
his knees to the point of Thorne’s jaw and 
the sheriff’s head hit the floor while his 
feet were still in the air. Conway, one eye 
rapidly closing, a red stream flowing from 
his nose to blend with a crimson trickle 
from a cut lip, stood looking down at his 
adversary; but Thorne did not move. 

“Dead bird,” Bob Pierce said. ‘‘ You 
can bring Two Spot around in the morn- 
ing.” 

“You forgot,” Ridell stated, ‘‘that when 
you made that bet you said Conway would 
murder him. Murder implies death. There’s 
achancethat Thorneain’t defunct. Thomp 
son is preparing to squirt a siphon of fizz 
water on him and it will maybe resuscitate 
him so he’ll survive after all.” 

“Well,” said Pierce. ‘‘If you’re bent on 
being technical, I expect you’re right.” 

“No, I won’t hold out on you,” Ridell 
declared. ‘‘If he ain’t murdered, he’s so 
near the verge that you’d get the decision 
Two Spot is yours.” 


“T didn’t see you 
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Bee hours before sunrise Conway rode 
into a depression at the foot of a bluff. 
He had added to its natural elements of 
concealment until a horseman could re 
main in the tiny pocket, invisible from 
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point save from the lip of the bluff 
The wind was exactly right, blow- 
m the lower country straight toward 
Fat his back. He had not dismounted 
ye reached the spot, and any mus- 
shat might come in to water could de- 
s presence only by catching his direct 
yn the wind. Only those that might 
from the higher country beyond the 
his back would be in the direct line, 
vey would catch it and depart before 
ig within sight of any that might be 
aching from below. Always he took 
nd into consideration in selecting the 
wr the day’s operations. A trapped 
hole that might be ideal with the 
n one quarter would prove useless if 
eeze shifted to some other direction. 
.minutes dragged by. After a seem- 
interminable wait a faint gray in the 
urned to a low-flung bank of rose, 
into flaming crimson with the ragged 
n washed against it, apparently sus- 
dd in outline, the intervening fore- 
-d still swimming in vague obscurity. 
itly the upper half of the mounting 
+f the sun peered furtively over the 
‘n of the earth before continuing its 
tus ascent. 
> landscape resolved itself into bulky 
turs of varying density while objects 
immediate foreground were still indis- 
yle. Here and there details emerged 
their surroundings, standing forth in 
ire isolation. 
away produced a leather case and ex- 
:d therefrom a picture of a young girl. 
i regarded it he endeavored to fathom 
ly what it had meant to him through- 
ae past four years. In a way it had 
impersonal, a symbol of something or 
toward which he had felt that he 
¢strive. It had been sufficiently potent 
‘olutionize his philosophy of life. And 
hough it had served as his guiding 
until recently there had been no ac- 
‘onging to possess the star itself. It 
merely served as a bright point by 
i to direct his course. 
*; reflections as to the meaning of it all 
‘as vague and nebulous as the indis- 
details of the landscape as they 
ezed from the murky obscurity of the 
]; and, in common with that faltering 
‘ition from darkness into light, certain 
Ispots were beginning to take definite 
in his consciousness. 
“ve got it,’ he announced at last. “At 
‘she represented the sort that always 
‘s the right fork of the trail; never 
ses to pass on the incorrect side of a 
(rush, never joins out with the wild 
n and all that sort of thing. She was 
fa faint trail I’d picked up that was 
cag the right way if only I followed it 
t Challoner, the longer you’re dead the 
». TL respect the conclusions you formed 
i you was alive. But now since she’s 
ped me the highroad, I’ve just got to 
\ her to travel it with me.” 
fd at that precise moment the girl had 
s ypened her eyes, and for a moment be- 
“ising allowed her thoughts to drift out 
rs the range, picturing Conway’s ac- 
ries, and she decided to ride out and 
» him. Then that inner voice welled up 
21 to caution her. Was she seeing too 
1 of him? She enjoyed him more than 
yother man of her acquaintance. In fact 
t.ays were planned with a view to their 
2Ing, and he occupied a large part of 
rhoughts as she went about the work or 
sures of the day. She found herself 
“ning other men against him to their 
slvantage. That little cold finger of ap- 
é2nsion touched her spirit. What was 
‘at he had done to cause the sheriff’s 
is from Morello to follow him to the 
ier, even through a country where that 
1 cular sheriff had no jurisdiction? Was 
old affair still hanging over him? She 
(led to meet him no more—at least not 
week. 
mway, unaware of this decision, re- 
od the picture in its leather case, swept 
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enly the hunter, every faculty alert. 


dw country with his glasses and became - 
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There were a few intervening rolls of 
descending hills immediately below him. 
Beyond them a flat stretched away for 
miles. A dozen bands of mustangs, holding 
clannishly apart, dotted its expanse; but 
after one sweep of his glasses, Conway had 
eyes for but one of them. 

A wild stallion of a size greater than that 
of his fellows stood guard over a band 
whose number exceeded that of any other 
within sight. Twelve mares, Conway 
counted. This harem represented the spoils 
of many a savage battle on the range, a 
year of conquest that had left a trail: of 
death behind, ahead the prospect of a su- 
perior strain to come, a blind following of 
that ruthless, inexorable path by which 
Nature determines the improvement or de- 
generation of a breed. 

“White Blanket, you’ll water here today 
and I’ll never close that trap until your 
band is in it,’’ Conway promised. ‘“ Right 
soon now I’ll be up on the middle of the 
best horse that ever stepped on the Solaro 
range or any other.” 

Hour after hour he watched as the sun 
crept higher, changing from a red globe to a 
yellow disk whose rays dispersed the chill 
tang of the desert dawn, chasing the fugi- 
tive breezes that carried a cool breath into 
the shadows of deep-etched cafions. 

Far out in the flat a sorrel stallion mar- 
shaled his band and headed them toward 
Conway. The mustangs covered the last 
mile at a run, halting to test the wind, then 
mounted along the rim of the gulch to the 
one trail which Conway had left open. 

The water was a spring seep that flowed 
from the head of a box cafion which broke 
through the bluff. The floor had been 
walled off so that the only available route 
was a trail that led down through a narrow 
crease in the rims some two hundred yards 
from Conway’s retreat. The sorrel dipped 
down this trail, with his band following in 
single file. A second drove of mustangs 
headed in across the flat, then a third. The 
sorrel’s band departed as the first of these 
arrived. 

Then Conway saw the painted stallion 
put his band in motion. The others left the 
watering place before White Blanket had 
left the flat. Conway’s heart pounded as 
the great stallion halted near the head of 
the trail, his head uplifted, nostrils flaring 
as he inhaled explosively. One of his mares 
dipped out of sight on the trail that led 
down through the break in the rims, then 
another. The stallion trotted back as if to 
leave and Conway’s heart missed a beat as 
he held his breath in suspense. Two other 
mares left the huddled group and made off 
down the trail, while the painted stallion 
stood and looked back across the lower 
country which he had just traversed, a 
wild and beautiful picture with his flowing 
white mane and tail streaming in the wind. 
He stamped nervously, snorted, wheeled 
and disappeared over the first steep pitch 
of the trail, the remaining mares crowding 
close behind him in single file. 

Conway swung to the saddle and spurred 
his mount to the head of the trail. White 
Blanket, the painted stallion of the Solaro, 
was caught in a trapped water hole. 

His pealing whistle of terror filled the 
little box cafion as he sighted the horseman 
on the rim, and he leaped up a trail that 
angled along a sloping ledge on the face of 
the opposite sandrock wall. It turned 
sharply up through a narrow fissure and he 
found this crevice walled in with rocks, his 
route completely blocked. The whole band 
crowded at his heels on the narrow ledge, 
and as the stallion turned Conway was 
seized with a choking fear that White 
Blanket would take the forty-foot jump to 
the floor of the gulch, since his retreat 
along the ledge was cut off by the members 
of his band. For a span of five seconds the 
great stallion crouched at the brink as if 
he would let his forefeet slide as far down 
as possible before launching his body into 
space. Conway had seen wild horses go to 
their death in this fashion. 

The rearmost mare had already whirled 
and was racing back down the trail, others 
wheeling to follow. In an incredibly short 
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space of time the mares had disentangled 
themselves and were heading back down 
the ledge, with White Blanket pressing 
close upon the heels of the one in rear. 

For half an hour Conway watched an 
exhibition worthy of the efforts of a moun- 
tain sheep as the painted stallion sought a 
route out of the trap. Eivery trail he tried, 
only to find each one walled off. Time and 
again his screeching whistle filled the gorge. 
The mares blew shrill blasts of terror. Then 
the wild horses quieted, standing in a com- 
pact group at the head of the cafion. The 
fifty-foot walls were sheer. The bottom 
that opened out into the low country a few 
hundred yards below had been blocked at 
a point where the gulch pinched down to a 
narrow neck. There was no escape. 

Conway surveyed the place carefully. 
The inclosure was some two hundred yards 
long by half that in width, except at the 
point where the bottoms necked down. 
There was sufficient grass to pasture a dozen 
head of horses. It was isolated, in the 
midst of a section so barren that it was 
ranged but little by cows and visited in- 
frequently by riders. 

“T’ll just block off this trail for now and 
move my base camp over here,’’ Conway 
decided; ‘‘and I won’t spread the tidings 
that I’ve nabbed White Blanket until I go 
riding him into Solaro.” 

The next day he returned with two of 


Pedro’s Mexican riders and the horses that |: 


were to be used for conveying the mus- 
tangs. 

Then the roping began, and at the end of 
two hours of racing round the inclosure 
ahead of the riders, White Blanket found 
himself alone, his mares having been re- 
moved from the bottom. But he was not 
quite alone, for several strange horses 
grazed on the floor of the gulch and a man 
was camped near the spring. Throughout 
the night the stallion sought for some exit, 
the taint of man scent and wood smoke 
ever in his nostrils. The man caught one of 
the strange horses and departed three hours 
before dawn to ride to another trapped 
water hole. He returned in the afternoon, 
bringing with him another rider, a Mexican 
horseman of considerable ability. 

White Blanket would have avoided or 
fought the geldings under ordinary cir- 
cumstances; but now, in his fear of the 
men, he welcomed their companionship. 
Every morning the men left, each to ride 
to a different trapped watering place, and 
each evening they returned. Feeding with 
the geldings, the painted stallion had his 
first taste of oats, and in a way he knew 
that man furnished this delicious food. He 
knew why his companions nickered eagerly 
and advanced to meet Conway when he 
started from the camp and came halfway 
down the bottom to deposit the oats in 
little depressions in the bare sandrock. 
These other horses did not fear man, and 
nothing had harmed him so far. All this 
was having its effect and the keen edge of 
his terror was dulled. He would not ap- 
proach the feeding place until after Con- 
way had left, but within a few days he 
would come on the run as soon as the man 


departed and he would fight off every horse | 


that neared the particular vat of oats upon 
which he elected to feed. 

“A wild horse is a sight easier to gentle 
than one that’s been part-way broke or 
mishandled in breaking,’’ Conway said to 
his Mexican assistant. ‘“I’d rather have 
one that had never had a rope on him than 
one that had been started wrong. I want 
this beauty dog-gentle and never let him 
find out that he can buck. If we was to 
rough-break him so’s he’d feel it his duty 
to take a whirl at pitching every time some- 
one stepped up in his middle—say, what an 
outlaw he’d make!”’ 

Then came White Blanket’s turn to be 
handled. The two horsemen crowded him 
down the length of the inclosure. A noose 
settled about his neck and tightened there. 
The Mexican was an instant later in casting 
his reata, and a second loop tightened upon 
White Blanket’s throat. The men did not 
stop him short and throw him, but choked 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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im down gradually between them until 
is progress was halted, his breathing re- 
tricted. The great stallion screamed in fury 
nd terror and reared to strike these in- 
umbrances from him. For a space of ten 
sconds he towered on his hind feet, asqueal- 
1g, fighting maniac, but his struggles only 
arved to cut off his wind. Then for five min- 
tes he fought to break away from the slen- 
er things that held him, but each way he 
lunged there was that same iron restraint 
xerted upon him, rendering his great size 
nd magnificent strength futile. Frenzied, 
yaming with rage, hesought to charge upon 
ine or the other of his captors, but always 
le was restrained and his breath shut off. 
| At last he desisted and stood with flaring 
lostrils and wildly rolling eyes, his breath 
bming in hoarse wheezes, but still uncon- 
uered and untamed. The two horsemen 
nortened their ropes. They moved off and 
ye nooses exerted a compelling pressure 
pon White Blanket’s neck. He planted his 
set and shook his head savagely, throwing 
is whole might and weight into a resisting 
Tort. It only served to choke down his wind 
ad render breathing impossible. That 
seady, compelling pressure drew him on, 
intil at last he was traveling of his own ac- 
ord to ease that terrific strain. For an hour 
hey rode round the inclosure, shortening 
ieir ropes little by little, until the stallion 
sased fighting. 

| Presently the Mexican slacked off his 
ope, shaking it to loosen the noose, which 
ung more and more slackly about White 
‘lanket’s neck, until by a clever twitch he 
»moved it. After the space of a minute, 
ne stallion realized that he had greater 
‘eedom than before. He whirled to bolt. 
conway tossed the slack of his rope across 
ne stallion’s back and veered his horse off 
» one side. The rope tightened under 
Thite Blanket’s heels, threw his hind legs 
‘om under him and he landed with a crash. 
efore he could rise the Mexican had cast 
's noose, snaring both hind legs, and the 
ruggling stallion felt his feet bound sud- 
enly together in a vise-like grip. He was 
retched on the ground, helpless to rise, 
ad two trained rope horses held him while 
te men approached. The Mexican snared 
's forefeet and stretched them. 

A man’s hand touched him for the first 
me in his life, a man’s voice spoke sooth- 
‘gly in his ear. When the ropes were cast 
fand he regained his feet after a half hour 
sent on the ground, a hackamore had been 
shioned about his head. A heavy back- 
ind just behind his shoulders supported a 
‘aall loop between his forelegs. Each fore 
aikle had been bound with a heavy leather 
»bble, and from the shackle on the right 
ot a rope led through the small loop at his 
‘east, then to the left hobble, back again 
ad through the hackamore. 
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The stallion threw his weight against the 
rope as Conway sought to lead him. His 
effort merely took up the slack of the rope, 
pulling his head down and drawing his fore- 
feet up to his chest, throwing him instantly. 
Conway slacked the rope and the stallion’s 
forelegs eased off until he could regain his 
feet. A few such efforts cured him. 

“You’re one mighty horse, White 
Blanket,’’ Conway said. ‘But you can’t 
fight a running-W. It just ain’t down in 
the cards.” 

Later the stallion found this equally true 
when he sought to strike or to pull away 
when Conway approached his head to 
handle him. He seemed to be fighting 
against himself. Day after day, usually in 
the late afternoon, when the horse-trapping 
operations had ended, his education pro- 
gressed. A thing was clamped upon his 
back and left there for an hour, removed 
and put back again, until Conway could 
smooth a blanket upon him and throw a 
saddle on his back without his so much as 
flinching. At the end of ten days Conway 
was riding him about the inclosure. 

White Blanket had been mastered by 
hands that were firm and sure, yet which 
had dealt him no hurt. One wrong move 
would have made an outlaw of him, a sav- 
age, dangerous beast. Instead he had be- 
come subservient to the wishes of the man 
who had mastered him, had actually be- 
come dependent upon him in a sense. He 
welcomed Conway when the man brought 
his oats. His fear of man, the ruling power 
of his life as a wild creature, had been re- 
placed by the confidence that this man 
would protect him from harm. It was ter- 
ror that had caused him to fight at the 


start. Conway had eliminated the fear, | 


and with it the fury. 
The stallion was as yet unaccustomed to 
other men aside from Conway’s Mexican 


helper. No white riders came that way, | 


but occasionally several of Pedro’s Mex- 
icans stopped overnight in the pocket. On 
such occasions White Blanket was a bit 
apprehensive unless Conway was close at 
hand, even though no man attempted to 
touch him. Once when two Mexicans ar- 
rived before Conway’s return from the 
range, the stallion kept to the far end of 
the inclosure until Conway appeared on the 
rims, then nickered a hearty welcome, his 
apprehensions allayed with the presence of 
the man who had removed the element of 
fear from his life. Gradually Conway 
taught the stallion to permit others to 
handle him, until he came to feel that no 
man was inclined to harm him. He was 
contented with his lot, unafraid for the 


first time in his life. There was but one | 


thing he missed—the old wild thrill of herd- 
ing a band of mares across the desert. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Sight of the pudgy man seemed to dis- 
turb Miss Callahan momentarily. Yet she 
smiled and signaled recognition by a flut- 
tering of fingers as she passed into the 
restaurant with the directing hand of Mr. 
Joseph Haggin softly pressing her arm. 

They chose an inconspicuous table and 
disposed of a hovering waiter, after which 
Mr. Haggin said, somewhat disagreeably, 
“You were glad to see whoever it was out 
there, weren’t you?”’ 

His voice stressed proprietorship and the 
girl looked up with warm eyes. 

“Silly old Joe,”’ she cooed. “‘He’s jealous 
of my uncle.” 

Silly old Joe was delightfully skeptical. 

“Anything you say, sweetness,” he said. 
*‘T didn’t see him, so you can call him your 
grandfather and it will have to go with me. 
They’re usually cousins, but I have heard 
that uncle line before somewhere.” 

“But it was my Uncle Jerry,”’ Rose pro- 
tested, ‘“‘and now I’m in for a calling down. 
He’s grouchy about these dance places and 
staying out late.” 

Her knight was instantly truculent. 

*‘And what’s he got to do with you?”’ he 
demanded. 

“‘Nothing, Joe; but he’s fond of me, you 
know. Uncle Jerry’s an old dear really; 
but, you see, he used to be on the police 
force and now he knows too much and not 
enough.” 

Webb’s face was serene when he said, 
“T never heard you say you had an uncle 
a bull, as they call them.” 

‘“Not any more,”’ Rose explained. ‘He 
served his twenty-five years, most of the 
time around this neighborhood here; but 
he’s retired now—half-pay pension, you 
know. Now he works downtown. He’s a 
special officer—not in uniform, but with a 
badge and a revolver—and he goes around 
with the runners when they’re delivering 
valuable things. A lot of the firms use old 
policemen for that now, especially since our 
robbery. Where my uncle works they have 
two. We have one ourselves, at Bover- 
ton’s.”’ 

“T know,” said Webb reflectively, and 
changed the subject. ‘“‘And that’s a good 
reason for telling you what I’ve been saving 
for you, sweetness. You won’t be worrying 
about uncles much longer. Listen!’’ He 
leaned across the table. ‘‘Rose darling, 
I’ve put the deal over! The new business 
is cinched!” 

“Oh, Joe! Really?” 
flashed in her smile. 

““Cinched!’’ he repeated. ‘‘Those last 
two banks came through with their indorse- 
ments today, girlie. That makes it unani- 
mous. So the Haggin System is certain, 
sweetness—certain for you and me. And 
you know what that means—soon.”’ 

Rose begged excitedly, ‘Tell me about 
it, Joe.” 

‘“*That’s all there is to it,’ he said. ‘‘All 
the big banks have O. K.’d it, all the loan 
clerks will yell for it, and every firm in Wall 
Street will have to use the Haggin Sys- 
tem—and come to me for it. It means a 
thousand a month sure. Oh, it’s certain 
now, Rose. All but two of the forms are at 
the printer’s. When I get those fixed up Ill 
go ahead taking orders. Didn’t I tell you 
we wouldn’t be waiting much longer? Only 
another week or two and I'll be telling 
mother dear that she’s going to lose her 
little Rosie.” 

He was no poor actor, this Webb Stowell. 
The girl’s eyes were shining and her hands 
trembled in his. This was the secret she had 
been hugging close for weeks, the romance 
that all the world was yet to see and cheer. 
Webb had made it all so plausible. He 
couldn’t depend on the secondhand-motor 
business. It was a great little business now, 
but it might peter out any time. He 
wouldn’t marry Rose and let her take a 
chance like that—not Rose. But the new 
business! Ah, there was certain money 
from the first. With that started, they 
needn’t wait longer. Then his Rose would 
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be sure of the things her beauty meant her 
to have. 

And Rose, with adoration in her pretty 
eyes, believed it all—wanted to believe it. 
She went, radiant, about her work. She was 
happy in her obedience to his repeated 
command to wait for his word before she 
cried her news, or even whispered it. Joe 
was like that—very set. When he said a 
thing he meant it, and nothing could budge 
him. He was a real man, Joe, and good- 
looking; tall and dark and pale and strong 
and gentle and firm. And always a gentle- 
man, Joe! 

He had confided in her as a chum regard- 
ing the new business. It was rather in her 
line and she understood it—somewhat. It 
was, she knew, a system of records, patent 
applied for, for those shifting loans which 
banks make to stockbrokers—loans which 
the brokers secure by handing over shares 
and bonds to the banks to be held as col- 
lateral. Rose comprehended vaguely that 
the system would somehow simplify record- 
ing the frequent necessary changes in this 
collateral which the brokers make by with- 
drawing some shares or bonds and substi- 
tuting others to serve in their place. There 
were details which he had explained many 
times and which she should have under- 
stood, but didn’t; but she knew well that 
it was a wonderful system and would be- 
come a standard for Wall Street and yield a 
lordly income. Knowing that, the details 
were not really important. 

“But I must get those two last forms 
fixed up,” Webb was saying. “‘I can’t loaf 
on that. Sweetness, maybe that’s where 
you can help.” 

“Oh, how, Joe? Tell me how.” 

“You can pick me up a dozen or two of 
those blanks that brokers use when they 
send to a bank to take away some of the 
stocks they have up as collateral for a loan 
and put others in their place. I want to see 
just what kind of forms are used now. You 
must have them in Boverton’s.” 

“You mean substitution blanks,” said 
Rose. ‘‘I’ll get you all you want. I have 
to fill in some of them every day. I typein 
the name of the bank and the amount of 
the loan and the date it was made. Then I 
list the stocks we are sending to put in the 
loan and the others we want to take out.” 

“Of course,’’ Webb said. “‘Then what?” 

“That’s all I have to do with it. The 
firm signs the blank and the cashier sends a 
boy to the bank with it and with the stocks 
to put in. The boy brings back the stocks 
we are taking out.” 

“Tt amounts to the firm’s order to the 
bank to take in one lot of stocks and hand 
out another lot.’”’” Webb spoke as if the 
matter was of no importance. “And I sup- 
pose your cashier uses only certain boys for 
that job—or does he use any of them?” 

“Anyone, I think; any boy who’s handy.” 
Rose had no suspicion how satisfactory her 
answer was. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’’ Webb said care- 
lessly. ‘‘The Haggin System will change all 
that. The blanks are what I want. You 
won’t forget them—about twenty-five?”’ 

“Tomorrow,” Rose promised. ‘“‘I keepa 
lot in my desk.” 

““There’s a partner and a sweetheart for 
a man!’’ He reached across the table for 
her hand. ‘‘And maybe you can get me 
what I need still more.” 

“Tf I can, Joe. What is it?”’ 

“‘T need a full set of some brokerage 
firm’s loan records,”’ said Webb earnestly. 
“‘T mean a list of some big firm’s loans and 
the stocks it has lying in each bank as col- 
lateral for each loan. Can you get me that 
from Boverton’s, sweetness?”’ 

Rose’s face fell. 

“T don’t see how, Joe,”’ she said doubt- 
fully. ‘‘I could only get that out of some of 
the books, and they wouldn’t let me do 
that. Unless—why, yes, Joe, I can do it! 
I write up new loan slips the first of every 
month. There’s one for each loan, with a 
list of the stocks that are at the bank that 


day. There are fifty or sixty of them and we 
send copies to the banks to be checked. If 
you can wait until next week—Tuesday’s 
the first—all I’ll have to do will be to make 
an extra carbon of each slip. Then you'll 
have them all. But Joe—wait! Joe, do 
you—do you think that’s right to do?” 

Webb said gravely, ‘“‘Well, it wouldn’t 
be, sweetness, if you were going to show the 
lists to anybody else—any outsider. But 
this is only for me. It’s only to help me 
with the big loose-leaf form. That’s the 
most important thing in the Haggin 
System. You know that, Rose dear. I 
think I’ve got it right as it is, but if I could 
study a regular set of loans—the real thing 
from some active firm—I might see where 
I need to make a change or two. We want 
the system right in every detail, girlie. If 
you can get me Boverton’s loans to look at 
for a day or so—well, it will be a big help— 
a big help from a little pal.” 

Rose glowed. 

“Of course I’ll get them, Joe. I only 
wanted you to say there isn’t anything 
wrong in doing it.” 

And she thrilled again when he said, 
**You’ll be paid for it—in kisses, Mrs. Hag- 
gin.” 

Which completed the business that Webb 
Stowell had scheduled for the evening; yet 
what his later gay tenderness added to 
Rose’s ecstasy was not without cold pur- 
pose either. When he left her that night he 
knew her love blindness to be stark and so 
much of his plot as needed her eager faith 
to be safe. But as he lay thinking of that 
he found his elation concerned with two 
women. There was Rose the dupe and there 
was Rose the girl with warm eyes. Cer- 
tainly the man was an artist of sorts. 

Rose, too, lay long awake that night. She 
stared into the dark of her little room and 
thought of many things, and among them 
of what she would reply to the coming cen- 
sorious grumbling of her pudgy Uncle Jerry 
McKenna. For that she decided upon 
humility and a soft answer, and the decision 
held until the next day’s noon. Then, as she 
came from a Broad Street sweet shop, a 
hand fell heavily on her arm and a ripe 
voice said: 

“Rosie, me girl, it’s good to see you, for 
I don’t often, and I’ve been waitin’ here for 
you near an hour. Rosie, how are you?— 
for ye’re not lookin’ so well. What’s hap- 
pened to you? Your eyes have black 
around them. Girl, you should use the 
nights for, sleepin’. And, Rosie, ye’re 
gettin’ fat.” 

“T’m not getting fat,” said Rose hotly; 
“and I get all the sleep I need.” 

“You do not,” said Mr. McKenna 
promptly. ‘‘Did I see you last night when 
you should have been in your bed hours 
before, and you goin’ into a joint where you 
shouldn’t be thinkin’ of goin’? Did I see 
you or didn’t I? And you with one of the 
clerks from Meyer’s shoe store.” 

“Tt was not!” cried Rose indignantly. 

“Tt was,” declared McKenna with cer- 
tainty. “I saw him. I always buy me 
shoes there and I know him.” 

Rose stormed. ‘‘I tell you it wasn’t.” 

_ “Then tell me who was it? Was his 
name Astor or maybe Rockyfeller or 
somethin’?”’ 

“T won’t tell you who he was.” Her eyes 
showed angry tears. “I’m old enough to 
take care of myself and I’ll thank you to 
let my friends alone.” 

“Rosie,” said the pudgy man calmly, 
“‘ve’re a good girl, and like many another at 
your age, ye’re a crazy one. Your father’s 
dead and your mother’s a fool, if she is me 
own sister, and I have me eye on you 
whether you like it or not. Rosie, I did not 
like the looks of the stiff that was with you 
last night. If I’m wrongin’ him ye’ll tell 
me his name and what does he do for a 
livin’.”’ 

“Who he is and what he is are nothing to 
you—yet,’’ declared Rose in wrath. ‘‘ You'll 
know enough when he tells you himself.” 
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The hand on her arm tightened and sma) 
steel eyes searched hers. 

“So that’s the way of it, is it?’”” McKenna 
said slowly. ‘‘Now, Rosie, me girl, listen to 
me. Rosie, you will promise me that ye’ 
do nothin’ until I’ve had a look at this lad 
and a word with him. You will promise me, 
I say.” 

“You will have a chance to talk to him,’ 
she promised sullenly. 

“T’ll wait then.’””’ McKenna relaxed his 
grip. ‘And for makin’ me that promise, 
Rosie, I’ll admit to you now that I wag 
wrong in one thing.” 

““You’re wrong in everything.” 

“Tn one little thing,”’ persisted McKenna 
grimly. ‘Rosie, it’s not true at all that 
ye’re gettin’ fat.” 

He turned abruptly and the hard blae} 
hat went bobbing across Broad Street and 
presently was swallowed by a huge door- 
way. Ultimately it came to rest among 
many straws hung on pegs outside the 
cashier’s cage in the clattering stockbroker 
age offices of Brewer & Speer. Below the 
pegs untidy boys sat upon a long bene] 
awaiting orders; and beyond, in dignity 
stood two round chairs. From one of these 
McKenna silently plucked a _ lounging 
youth and seated himself to consider this 
matter of Rosie. It was a problem requiring 
thought, and he was deep in it when the 
chair at his side was suddenly occupied 
a gray man of ample haunch and paun 
who sighed and said, “Mae, ’tis h 
Praise be that I’m not poundin’ a pave 
mint this day.” 

McKenna studied the disturber with eyi- 
dent disfavor. . 

“Tf you was,’ he remarked finally, 
“‘you’d be havin’ a glass of beer handed you 
through a slat door if there was no prohibi 
tion, and maybe if there was. It would be 
cold as ice and would have a fine sweet col- 
lar on it.” ; 

“Tf I sthrike you ’twill be because I re 
mimber the beer an’ the place,’’ said the 
gray man. ‘But this isa betther job, Ma 
I know that in the month I’ve had it, an 
I’m beholdin to you for gettin’ me into i 
’Tis no more than sthrollin’ aroun’ wi 
some wan an’ seein’ that the millyunaires or 
the sthreets takes nothin’ off him. What 
wid the pay an’ all, is it not a betther job 
for me an’ for you than on the force?” 

“Say what you have to say—quiet-like,” 
growled McKenna. “What did you get on 
the tall guy?” | 

“Oh, him! Well, Mac, afther you y 
out that pink Capper lad took him int 
Speer’s office.”’ 

“Tt is Capper that is tryin’ to start him 
doin’ business here with this firm,’ Me 
Kenna said reflectively. ‘‘I found that out 
when I first saw the big fellow in the front 
office and asked about him. And what did 
he do in with Speer?” 

“How shud I know? He was there for 
tin minits or maybe fifteen, an’ Speer cam 
out wid him, the two of thim laughi 
I heard him say to Speer, ‘Thanks for you! 
advice. I’ll watch the market for a few 
days. But I think it’s near time for a man 
to sell out.’ Thin he wint out, an’, as you 
wanted me to, I wint down in the elyvatc 
with him. He wint sthrait to his office oy 
in the Syndicate Buildin’. Joseph Haggin 
is his name. It was on the door that he 
opened with a key an’ wint in.”’ | 

“Now be the saints I know!”’ swore Me 
Kenna, and stared angrily at his frien | 
‘Dominick Boyle, I can see better than be 
fore why you never was more than a po | 
cop. Why I got you back out of Wes 
chester for this I don’t know. Had you no) 
newspapers there six months ago? Did1 

7 
| 
| 
| 


one tell you of the Boverton job, where th 
lad that had no one to mind him was pul 
out with a crack over the head and all hi 
stocks taken from him?” 
“Shure I read it,’’ said Dominick Boyle. | 
‘And did you read that it was in the Syn 
dicate Buildin’ and that a man be the nam 
(Continued on Page 111) 


(Continued from Page 106) 

ggin was in it somehow, tellin’ what 
cin't know? I’mas bad as you. They 
idae his name was Haggin when I asked 
‘| him outside, but I never thought to 
oct him with the Boverton job. Yet 
iw who he was and that he was up to 
thing. On what floor is this Haggin?”’ 
he sixth,’’ said Dominick. 

‘hat’s the Boverton floor. I know be- 
a) me niece But never mind. 
gr nick, there’s devilment goin’ on of 
*& kind, but I don’t see what. Look 
ss Whenever you get sight of this Hag- 
4 ep your eye on him as long as you can. 
sevhere he goes and what he does. I’m 
‘padin’ on you for that.’’ 


*n’ why not on yourself?’”’ asked the 


” 


said McKenna 
Ic, “I'll go so far with you as to tell you 
3: eme own reasons for not wantin’ to let 
sroniff to get a look at me. Knowin’ 
/ you'll do as I tell you and ask no 
sions. I’ll get what I can out of that 
‘Capper. When he’s goin’ home today 
sop him.” 
le pink Capper was a sprightly youth 
as Wall Street names ‘customers’ 
” and employs in great numbers to keep 
pyroletariat’s appetite for stock gam- 
1 whetted and keen. Before him Mc- 
a was properly servile. 
Ar. Capper,” he said, “I’ve seen you 
Mr. Joseph Haggin here in the office 
yand then lately.” 
Vell,” said Capper icily, ““what’s that 
u? Do you know him?” 
nly be sight,’”’ McKenna admitted, 
I’ve heard he’s worth a lot of money 
(I was hopin’ you’d get business from 
- It would be good for you, Mr. Cap- 
and T’ll like to see it.” 
You'll see it,’’ said Capper, warming. 
‘s going to give me his account. He’s 
¢ trading with Boverton & Co., but I’ve 
Jd him away from there.” 
‘Tine!”” rumbled McKenna. 
( of business, won’t he? eu 
‘ueave that to me,” Capper boasted. 
says he doesn’t do any trading on mar- 
nout I’ll change that when I get hold of 
| He owns a lot of stocks now and he’s 
iz to bring them in here and sell them 
»time next week. If I can get him to 
a the money here I’ll have plenty of 
hes out of him.” 
“ine!” repeated McKenna. ‘“ Ye’re the 
dihat can do it if any can. Will it be 
1. money?” 
‘Te told Mr. Speer today that the things 
"zoing to sell next week are worth nearly 
hadred and fifty thousand. That would 
ome account, wouldn’t it?” 
‘t would be,’’ declared McKenna. “‘Mr. 
woer, ye’ll be a partner here soon or I’m 
yrong. And nobody will be more de- 
‘ed than me.” 
‘ith which flattering assurance Mc- 
ena returned to his round chair to 
v t the time when, with Dominick Boyle, 
»ould escort the cashier’s procession of 
); bearing the firm’s boxes of securities to 
{:y vaults for the night. When that rite 
a performed he had opportunity to take 
cainick aside. 
What I tell you, you will keep to your- 
1” McKenna said, ‘“‘but you will watch 
i Haggin wherever you see him whether 
.e office or out of it. Do that and maybe 
v1 give you a dollar or two of the reward 
\ll get for findin’ the Boverton swag.” 
You seem dhrunk,” replied Boyle. ‘Do 
) think it was him?” 
‘Never mind what I think,’”’ McKenna 
ge “it’s what I can prove that I’m 
iwice during the week that followed did 
_ Joseph Haggin visit the offices of 
wer & Speer, and twice did he disap- 
lt Jerry McKenna by doing no more 
it that. But in the end the expected 
yened. McKenna, returning from a 
ning round of stock deliveries, felt his 
ve plucked by an order clerk. 
Mac, you asked to be told when we got 
orders from a guy named Haggin. 
|, we’ve had some this morning—selling 


“He'll do 
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orders for about two thousand shares of 
different stocks. We’ve sold them all. 
Haggin is a new customer that Capper 
brought in. He was in the office a while 
ago. Capper had him in to see Speer.” 

“Thanks, Jim.” 

McKenna found Dominick Boyle’s chair 
empty and decided upon strategy. He 
hailed the cashier. 

“Mr. Capper, out in the customers’ 
room, wants to know if you understand 
about the stocks he sold for Mr. Haggin,” 
he lied. 

The cashier was instantly wroth. 

“What d’ye mean?” heshouted. “‘Cap- 
per knows I know. He told me all about it 
himself. Haggin is to bring the stocks in 
here tomorrow and get his check. Go ask 
Capper what he means and get it right.” 

McKenna walked swiftly to the room 
marked “‘Mr. Speer’ and addressed that 
austere partner without ceremony. 

“Mr. Speer,”’ said he, “‘they tell me out- 
side that they’ve just sold a lot of stocks for 
aman named Haggin who is goin’ to bring 
them in the mornin’ and get the money for 
them. Will them stocks be made out in the 
name of Boverton & Co., do you think, Mr. 
Speer?” 

The broker looked at the pudgy man 
curiously. 

“Why, yes, McKenna,” he answered. 
“Mr. Haggin told methis morning that they 
would be in Boverton’s name—properly in- 
dorsed, of course. He bought them through 
Boverton & Co. and has preferred to let 
them stand in the firm’s name instead of 
his own. Why do you ask this?” 

McKenna held out a list of the stolen 


file. 

“T think maybe, Mr. Speer,.that the 
stocks named here are the ones Haggin has 
had you sell for him and will bring in to- 
morrow.” 

““What’s this?’’ asked Speer sharply, 
taking the cutting. 

“Doesn’t it name what ye’ve sold for 
Haggin?”’ countered McKenna. 

“Tt does not,” Speer snapped. 
haven’t sold any of these.”’ 

““But—none of them?’’ McKenna was 
incredulous. 

“Not one. What we’ve sold is an entirely 
different lot of stocks. What are you trying 
to get at, McKenna? What do you think 
you mean? What is this list of stocks?” 

McKenna stared stolidly. 

“T’ve made a mistake,”’ he said at last. 
“T thought I saw something wrong—and I 
didn’t.” 

“Something wrong about Mr. Haggin?”’ 

“Yes, sir; but I was wrong.” 

““What did you suspect, McKenna?”’ in- 
sisted Speer. 

“Tt’s no matter, sir, since I was wrong.” 

“Tt might matter a great deal,’’ Speer 
said coldly. ‘‘ You'll have to keep your sus- 
picions in hand, McKenna. You’re not a 
policeman now, you know. We can’t have 
you acting this way with our clients. 
We’relikely to lose them. Remember that.” 

“Yes, sir. I’m sorry. I’m sorry I was 
wrong.” 

So ex-Detective-Sergeant Jeremiah Mc- 
Kenna retired to his round chair of state, 
where he sat in sullenness, nursing his 
chagrin. 

Dominick Boyle, seating himself heavii 
whispered, ‘‘Mac, I saw Haggin a while 
back.” 

“T don’t give a damn,” said McKenna. 

““What’s wrong wid you?”’ Dominick de- 
manded. ‘‘ You wanted to know whin I saw 
him. What’s changed you? I saw him 
wance in the Wall Street Nashunil and I 
saw him again at the Titanic Trust.” 

“T don’t give a damn,” repeated Mc- 
Kenna, absently. ‘Shut up!” 

“All right,” Boyle agreed. ‘‘Is it that 
you’ve found you’re not the fly cop you 
thought you was?” 

Jerry made no reply. He completed his 
day in surliness and carried that mood 
home to the little West Side boarding 
house where he lived. An hour’s hard 
thinking, with his stockinged feet on his 
window sill and a cold pipe clenched in his 


“We 


Boverton stocks, culled from a newspaper 
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teeth, brought him no nearer the solution 
that he knew was to be found somewhere. 
He went through his dinner in silence, and 
when it was over settled his hard black hat 
in place in preparation for a call upon his 
sister. It was high time, he concluded, to 
tell Rosie who and what this Haggin had 
been, even if he could tell her nothing else. 
“Rosie, me girl,’” McKenna said when he 
had driven her mother out of the little liv- 
ing room, “‘I have that to tell you that you 
won’t like. Rosie, it’s about this Haggin.”’ 
“How did you find his name?’”’ demanded 
Rose, her anger flaring promptly. ‘‘You’ve 
been spying on me. I hate you!” 
“Rosie,” he went on, ‘this Haggin is not 
who he has told you he is. Rosie, he’s a 
crook.” 


“That’s a lie!’”’ cried the girl. ‘It’s a 
mean, mean lie!”’ 
“T wish it was,” said McKenna. “Rosie, 


I wish it was. 
once years ago when he was no more than a 
boy. Rosie, that’s the truth.” 

“Tt’s a lie, and you know it—or you’ve 
taken him for someone else.” 

“T haven’t. Listen now. What do you 
know of this man? Where does he come 
from and what does he do for a livin’?”’ 

“He has an office on our hall.’”’ Rose’s 
eyes were flashing, but she was not other- 
wise beautiful. ‘‘He has his own business in 
automobiles—with the dealers in old cars. 
Go to his office if you don’t believe me.” 

“Tt’s the bunk,” asserted her uncle. ‘“‘He 
does no business at all in his office, Rosie. 
It’s a blind.” 

“Tt is not!’’ she screamed. ‘“‘It is not, I 
tell you! I know all about it. And he’s 
starting a new business—the Haggin Sys- 
tem to keep records of bank loans. You’ll 
hear about it in your own office soon, and 
in all offices. The banks know all about it. 
They think it’s wonderful. How dare you 
say he’s a crook?” 

McKenna had stiffened and was staring. 

“How do you know this about a new 
business?”’ he asked sharply. 

“Because— because he told me himself.” 

“He might tell you anything.” 

“But he showed me. I tell you I know. 
I know about it. I helped him with it.” 

“Helped him how?” 

“Helped him. I got him things from our 
office—things to show 

McKenna leaped forward, snarling. 

“What things? What kind of things? 
Tell me!” 

She cried hysterically, ‘‘I won’t tell you! 
I won’t!” ' 

His hand was hurting her arm cruelly 
and his jaw, thrust out, was close to her 
face. 

““You’ll tell me now or I'll have it out of 
you there in Boverton’s in the morning be- 
fore them all,’’ he rasped. ‘“‘What did you 
steal for him?” 

Fright came into Rose’s eyes. 

“T didn’t steal anything. I won’t tell 
you. I didn’t steal. 
substitution blanks—a few of them.” 

“Substitution blanks? What for? How 


many of them? And what else? Out with | 


it! What else did you get him?”’ 

“Nothing—only carbons of our loan 
slips—just carbons—copies—just for him to 
look at. He wanted to see 4 

“What else? What else? 
know.” 

“Nothing, Uncle Jerry. Not another 
thing. Only what I’ve told you. I didn’t 
steal. Don’t you see—nothing worth any- 
thing.”’ 

““Ah!’? McKenna loosed her arm and 
stood scowling. ‘‘I think now you’ve told 
me the truth. Now listen to me!” He 
crossed the room swiftly and flung open a 
door. ‘‘Minnie!”” he called. ‘Minnie, 
come here!”’ And when Mrs. Callahan’s 
frightened face appeared he commanded, 
“Minnie, ye’re to see that this girl doesn’t 
leave this flat tonight, or see anyone, or 
use a telephone with anybody. If anybody 
comes or phones, she’s out. D’you hear?” 

He turned to Rose. 

“YVe’re in danger—you and your good 
name and all. Ye’re in danger of havin’ a 

(Continued on Page 113) 


I’ve got to 


But I pinched him meself | 


I got him blanks— | 
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Sauerkraut Headquarters 
BROADCASTING 


A short talk by Roy Irons, Secretary, 
on the new harvest of 


WHOLESOME 


S the new Sauerkraut is now in 
the market, Iam going to tell you 
something about this wonderful food. 


Some dishes, as you know, are just good. 
Others are good for you. But Sauerkraut is 
both. This easily explains its increasing popu- 
larity and the ever growing demand. 


Many of my listeners possibly know only one 
way of serving Sauerkraut—with spareribs or 
pork or frankfurts. Truly there is nothing 
better than this combination for a meal in 
the crisp fall and winter. But it may sur- 
prise you to know that it makes a tasty and 
nourishing soup; that among the 49 tested 
recipes in our booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food,” there are many salads—as 
delicious as anything you ever ate. 


Think of stuffed tomato Sauerkraut salad. 
Sauerkraut rice salad. Sauerkraut and carrot 
salad. Sauerkraut and beet salad. Sauerkraut 
Jello. Baked Sauerkraut with apple. But I 
cannot in the short time allotted me, 
enumerate all the appetizing combinations— 
for there is even a delicious Sauerkraut pie. 


When you eat Sauerkraut, remember that 
you are building up your health as well as 
satisfying your appetite. Its lactic ferments, 
as Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute, 
said, keep the intestinal tract free from 
disease producing germs. Its vitamins — all 


| three of them—and its lime and mineral 
| salts, so necessary in bone building, make it 
| a great dish for the young. 


But you should read our booklet. Learn 
what Pasteur, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
Dr. W. S. Sadler, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, and 
scores of others say of its wonderful 
properties. 


In closing: Follow good advice—Eat 
Sauerkraut—Eat it all the year ’round. It 
will cleanse the system, build up the body, 
is easily digested and brings back appetite, 
and its economy will satisfy your purse. 
In a later talk I may tell you some interest- 
ing facts about the modern methods used 
by the members of this Association in pre- 
paring Sauerkraut. Thank you. 
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Somewhere in your neighborhood is an 
up-to-date sheet metal shop. It displays 
this sign. The owner is a man of serv- 
ice and a master of craft. He knows 
that good business depends entirely on 
good will, and that good will is won 
only by the best work done with the 
best materials. 


The 


Sheet Metal Worker 
and his age-old job 


UBAL-CAIN—seventh in descent from 

Adam—was the first recorded “‘ Instructor 
of workers in iron.’”’ The sheet metal worker 
of today is carrying on his job. 

What a tremendously important job! 

It is the sheet metal worker who seals the 
seams of our roofs with enduring iron against 
drenching rain; it is he who builds the tanks 
from which we draw water; his hands fashion 
the ventilating systems that keep fresh and 
pure the air we breathe. 

Realize this truth: From the tiniest cot- 
tage to the tallest skyscraper, no building 
1s completed without his help! 


Importance of Pure Iron 


Yet, important as it is, his work is no better 
than the material with which he works. His 
most skillful workmanship is wasted if the 
metal he shapes will not endure. 

That is why sheet metal workers prefer 
ARMCO Ingot Iron. For Ingot Iron is the 
purest iron made, and this purity in iron means 
greater durability. Practically free from for- 
eign substances that promote rust, Ingot Iron 
serves for unbelievably long periods. 

Nor do the advantages of purity end there. 
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The Purest lron Made 
IS IT MADE OF ARMCO 
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The dense, even structure of Ingot Iron makes 
it unusually ductile and easy to work. Be- 
cause of its purity it takes a purer protective 
coating of zinc than any other metal. 

For roofing, siding, rain gutters, down- 
spouts, flashing, ventilating systems, tanks, 
window and skylight frames, smokestacks, 
culverts, cornices and other exposed parts— 
there is no satisfactory substitute for Ingot 
Iron because of its long life and low cost. 

There are hundreds of Armco Ingot Iron 
Shops. The Armco Ingot Iron Shop man will 
tell you the proper gauge to use for every pur- 
pose. He will tell you that practically eighty 
cents of every dollar you pay is for labor. The 
cost of ARMCO Ingot Iron is only a little 
more per pound than ordinary steel. 

And the sheet metal worker would rather 
work with better metal, for it means more 
satisfaction to you and greater pride to him. 

Whenever you buy sheet metal be sure to ask: 

“Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?”’ 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


(EXPORT) THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO Cable Address—ARMCO 
Distributors in all principal cities 


INGOT 
IRON 


Northwest Junior High School in Atlanta, Ga. 
The sheet metal work and ventilating equipment of 
this school and eleven other schools in Atlanta are 
ARMCO Ingot Iron. Acme Blower and Pipe Com- 
pany, Sheet Metal Contractors for eleven buildings; 
Knox & Maier, for one. 
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In the eaves trough, spouts, flashing, sky- 
light of a house—wherever metal must 
meet the challenge of air and moisture— 
ARMCO Ingot Iron is a true economy. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron was used in this huge 
Dust Collecting System installed in the 
new Globe-Wernicke Plant in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Kirk & Blum Company, En- 
gineers and Contractors,Cincinnati,Ohio, 
specified and used the purest iron made 
because of its long life and consequent 
low cost. 


Every day more and more people are making sure of 
enduring household articles by asking this question _ 


(Continued from Page 111) 
dquarters man put his hand on your 
ulder and take you downtown where 
y’ll turn a key on you. Mind that now. 
j your man Haggin is in danger too. If 
.try to reach him ye’ll both be in cells. 
ll stay here tonight and make no move, 
ou hear? Tomorrow ye’ll go to your 
se as usual and say nothing to anyone. 
- come there you won’t notice me—be 
2 of that. I’ll do what I can. Maybe I 
save you and maybe I can’t, but I'll 
” 
Vith his hard black hat canted to pro- 
m business afoot, McKenna turned from 
' door to say grimly to the women, 
+) were now clasped in each other’s arms, 
any cops come here tonight don’t let 
n in.’ 
fe permitted himself a chuckle as he went 
vily down the dim stairs, thinking, 
‘ney’re fools enough to be well fright- 
d with that.’”’ But later, what he mut- 
d to himself again and again was, 
‘hat can I do now? How will I keep her 
ie out of this?”’ 
Yominick Boyle, arriving at the office of 
‘wer & Speer at his usual time next 
ning, found his way barred by his friend 
-y McKenna, unshaven and scowling. 
‘Why do you live where ye’re dead in 
‘nighttime?’’ demanded the pudgy man. 
here is it you live, anyway? Where 
ild you be found if bad liquor got you in 
‘rt sleep?” 
‘For what would you want me in the 
at?” asked Dominick. 
For to play pee-nuckle,”’ said McKenna 
‘ly. “I get lonely for you. But no 
‘ter. Where did you see Haggin yester- 
9” 
Tl not tell you, for you don’t give a 
an. ’Twas yourself that told me that, so 
‘lieve it.” 
Dominick,” said Jerry curtly, ‘if you 
10t tell me now, I will choke it out of 
. Where was Haggin and what was he 
Md ” 
[First I saw him in the Wall Street bank 
‘next in the Titanic Trust, as I told you 
‘tely whin you were not givin’ a damn. 
oth places he was doin’ somethin’ like 
it we were doin’. I was with wan of the 
puttin’ in an’ takin’ out sthocks in the 
is. In both banks Haggin was at the 
dow ahead of us.’ 
You were there for this firm,’’ McKenna 
“For who was Haggin 


‘How shud I know?” protested Boyle. 
d I ask him an’ him tell me? Or d’ye 
'k he had a sign on him?” 

ry snorted his disgust. 

Listen now, Dominick. I am goin’ out. 
ll be back, but I do not know when. If 
’ want me, tell them I have gone home 
<. While I am gone you will keep your 
‘open for this Haggin. I think he will 
ere, and if he comes in, let him. But as 
hope to die in your bed, wherever it is, 
\ot let him out again until I get back.” 
An’ how will I 
op him if he 
rats to go?” 
s:d Dominick. 
{Kill him,” said 


éerton & Co., 
wing excite- 
‘it and heat. 
ninick Boyle 
¢ hovering un- 
»ainly near the 
(2d door of Mr. 
’s room and 
‘ted Jerry with 
(t pleasure. 

lae’s herenow,”’ 


i's 


Some on then,” 
ped McKenna, 


Dominick. 
in Speer’s 


THE SATURDAY 


and flung open Speer’s door. Speer, in his 
tilted chair, was chatting pleasantly with 
Webb Stowell, who sat in smiling ease while 
Capper stood listening. A shirt-sleeved 
clerk was counting and checking a mound 
of stock certificates on the broad desk. 

“Hello, Stowell!’’ said McKenna from 
the door, and Webb Stowell’s face went 
white as his mind flashed back to a Broad- 
way night when, in the glare of the lights, a 
sudden finger on his shoulder caused him to 
look up to a pudgy man in a hard black 
hat who said, in the same voice as now, 
“Hello, Stowell!’’ 

“What’s this? What’s this?” cried 
Speer, springing to his feet. ‘‘What’s this 
mean, Anderson? What’s all this, Mc- 
Kenna?” 

“T’ll tell you Mahint it means!”’ young 
Anderson shouted, starting toward Stowell; 
but McKenna’s straight arm, breast-high, 
held him back and Dominick Boyle caught 
his sleeve. 

_ “Tl tell him meself—quiet-like,”’ 
McKenna. 

“Who are these people?’ demanded 
Stowell, and made a sudden move to where 
the startled clerk had halted his checking. 

“Drop that!’ barked McKenna, his 
hand darting into the breast of his coat. 
“Can it, Stowell! You’re done!” He 
wagged an automatic. ‘Go round an’ frisk 
him, Dominick. He may have something. 
Over in that corner, Stowell. Nothing, 
Dominick? Make him sit down.”’ 

“Sit down!” said Dominick Boyle, and 
laid a great hand upon Webb Stowell’s 
shoulder. 

There was tense silence until Speer said, 
“Well?” 

McKenna nodded toward the stocks on 
the desk. 

“They’re Boverton’s,’” he said, and 
pointed to Stowell. “And there’s the man 
that did the Boverton job.” 

Webb sprang to his feet. 

“This is a frame ” he began. 

“JT will brek your neck av you do not sit 
down an’ shut up,” said Dominick, raising 
his hand. 

“e But ” 
another. 

Young Anderson said, stuttering in his 
excitement, “‘He got those stocks out of our 
loans yesterday by substituting the stolen 
stocks for them—I mean the stocks he got 
when he blackjacked our messenger.” 

Speer’s mouth stood open. 

“But how ——” 

“This way,” said Anderson. ‘‘He was a 
customer of ours and no one dreamed that 
he was the man who did the trick in our 
hall. Of course, he couldn’t sell the stocks 
he stole, so he waited. Then he found out 
about our loans—what banks they are with 
and what collateral is in each of them. 
How he got that information we don’t know 
yet, nor how he got hold of some of our sub- 
stitution blanks.” 

“And he’d be a fool to tell you,” said 
McKenna quickly. ‘“‘Goon, Mr. Anderson.” 


said 


’ ne 


Speer looked from one to 
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” remarked 
“Some clerk in your office— 


“An inside job, I suppose,’ 
Capper. 
what?” 

“Y’m afraid so,’ Anderson said. “ Any- 
how, he got them. Then he started to put 
over a new one on Wall Street. If he 
couldn’t sell the stocks he robbed us of, he 
saw he could push them past a busy loan 
clerk in a bank. They were in our name, 
and that made them look all right. No 
clerk would think of them being the stolen 
certificates when this man, pretending to 
be one of our runners, handed them in with 
one of our own substitution slips, our sig- 
nature forged to it, and properly made out 
to get from our loan other stocks that were 
there among the collateral. He simply put 
the stolen stocks into our own loans as sub- 
stitutions and got out others that were per- 
fectly good to sell. The stocks there on the 
desk are what he took out. He got them 
from seven different banks yesterday— 
two hundred shares here and three hundred 
shares there. We’ve checked that up this 
morning. I suppose you were going to pay 
him for them today.” 

“Yes,”’ said Speer, glaring at Stowell. 

“Tt was a narrow thing, but thanks to 
McKenna 

“How did you do it, McKenna?”’ Speer 
asked. “It was magnificent and I’m proud 
of you. You'll come in for a big reward, of 
course. We’ll owe you something ourselves. 
How did you find it out?” 

McKenna’s eyes circled the group and 
stopped at the silent man in the corner. 

“It wasn’t me,’’ he said, sneering at 
Webb Stowell. “‘It was me niece.”’ 

“Your niece?’’ Young Anderson showed 
great surprise. ‘‘Who is your niece?” 

“You should know her, Mr. Anderson,” 
said McKenna, his eyes still on Stowell. 
“She’s in your office. She’s Rosie Calla- 
han.” 

Webb Stowell leaped from his chair. 

“Rose!’’ he cried. 

“Sit down!’ commanded Dominick. 

“Rosie, of course, you big stiff!’’ snarled 
McKenna. “And you thought you were 
foolin’ her, didn’t you? You couldn’t see 
that she was playin’ you along from the 
first.” 

Webb stared, open-mouthed, and Mc- 
Kenna turned to the others. 

“It was her gave him the blanks and the 
loan lists, Mr. Anderson. She suspected all 
along that he did the robbery, him with his 
office on the hall and with everything so 
handy for it. Soshe strung him along. She 
cutied him and got him talkin’ marriage to 
her, him thinkin’ that would be sure to get 
him what he wanted from your office. But 
when she got far into it she got frightened, 
for she’s only a girl, Mr. Anderson. It got too 
heavy for her, so she came to me, for I was 
long a detective sergeant, d’ye see? She 
told me about it and I advised her to let 
him go on and to give him what he wanted, 
so he could play the string out and we 
could get him with the goods.’”’ McKenna 
pointed to the desk. ‘‘There’s the goods. 
What more do you 
want?” 

“Great Cesar!” 
said young Ander- 
son in awe. ‘And 
to think little Miss 
Callahan did all 
that!” 

“Tt’salie!’’ cried 
Webb Stowell ex- 
citedly. “The 
man’s a liar!”’ 

McKennaturned 
a baleful eye upon 
him. ‘Stowell,’ he 
said, ‘‘what you 
think don’t mean 
anything. The 
trouble with you is 
that you seem 
clever in some 
ways, but ye’re like 
all these fine big 
supercrooks that 
the papers talk 
about. Stowell, you 
have no brains.” 
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ink- thirsty / 


They drink ink just as a 
lamp wick drinks up oil. 


Stick a two-inch strip of Standard 
Blotting in an ink well in ten 
minutes the ink has traveled to the top 
just as oil goes up a lamp wick. 


This is a modification of factory tests 
where the vertical travel—or capillary 
attraction—is measured on each run of 
paper and recorded. In other words, 
every ton of Standard Blottings is 
“registered.” 


There are Standard Blottings with 
special surfaces for halftone printing, 
offset work, lithography and _ roto- 
gravure. 


They are mill brands—trademarked— 
advertised—standard in fact, as well as 
Standard in name. 


The most representative wholesale paper 
houses in America distribute them. 


Buyers of printing should write us for 
the Blotter-Meter which shows the 
right blotting to use for offset, litho- 
graph or color printing. It tells the 
proper screen halftones to order for 
those finishes that are adapted to half- 
tone printing. 

Specify ink-thirsty Standard Blottings 
on your orders for blotter advertising. 
They give more mental impressions 
from each printing impression. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO., 
Richmond, Virginia 


Business-bring- 
ing blotters will A 
travel free of 
postage cost in 
those “‘half- 
empty” en- 
velopes. 


“Oore Mental Impressions from 
cach printing impression’ 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RAILROADS 


Supreme Court said states and cities had 
no right to post the adjacent waters and 
forbid commercial trespass. 

Seeing how deftly the commerce of the 
whole middle country, in which she had 
prior rights, might slip south to the Gulf 
by river instead of coming east to the coast, 
New York took alarm for her prestige and 
conceived the stupendous project of “‘bring- 
ing the waters of Lake Erie 300 miles by 
inclined plane to seaboard’’—a ditch; that 
was to say, a canal. The Erie Canal saved 
New York at a critical time in her history 
and was worth many times what it cost; 
but if she had listened to John Stevens, 
the American engineer who first perceived 
the possibilities of a railroad, she might 
have saved herself and the cost besides. 
Her destiny lay all the time in railroads, 
and if she had not been obsessed with the 
canal idea she might have embraced it 
sooner. 

In 1812 John Stevens made himself a 
nuisance with his memorials and pam- 
phlets in favor of railroads instead of a canal. 
His views might have been more respected 
if he had kept some of them to himself. 
He said a steam carriage running on rails 
could go 100 miles an hour. All the diffi- 
culties were merely technical. 

To his formal and logical argument for 


railroads Gouverneur Morris, speaking 
solemnly for the canal commissioners, 
replied: 


‘“As horses move on the earth when 
drawing a weight, it is believed that an 
equal power must, to produce the same 
effect, have an equal hold on the earth; 
and it is doubted whether an engine in a 
wagon can move it forward with as much 
advantage as horses on a road.” 


New York’s Gold-Lined Ditch 


And as for Mr. Stevens’ estimate of the 
cost of a railroad, compared to the cost of 
making a canal, his figures were wrong. 
They would have to be doubled—that was 
to say, he would have to build not one rail- 
road but two, else the carriages could not 


pass. Nobody had imagined switches, not 
even the eminent visionary engineer 
himself. 


So a canal it had to be. A canal it was. 
The waters of Lake Erie were joined to the 
waters of the sea at New York, and trade 
was commanded to move east and west as 
before, for the further ag- 
grandizement of New York. 
Trade did. The people of 
New York surveyed theworld 
and thought it finished. No 
city ever again should dis- 
pute their advantage. 

The amazing success of the 
Erie Canal was a terrible 
blow to Philadelphia. She 
had no notion of yielding first 
place to New York. Never 
had it occurred to her that 
her destiny was not the 
greater one. After having 
passed Boston in 1750, she 
had been for more than half 
a century first in population, 
first in trade, first in wealth, 
a mighty port, solid, wise, 
seat of history, closer than 
New York to coal and iron. 
So now to see New York 
gloating at the end of aditch, 
running the trade of the West 
through her fingers and whis- 
tling up ships from the sea, 
was a gouge on the quick. 

Philadelphia’s dilemma 
was really desperate. She 
could not reach the Great 
Lakes by canal. Besides, 
that was not her direction. 
Her. natural objective was 
Pittsburgh, on the Ohio 
River, which would give her 
access to the great inland 
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river system. But there was the barrier of 
the Alleghany Mountains. Necessity in- 
clined her mind to railroads. The city 
itself built an experimental railroad, with- 
out equipment. People were to provide 
their own power and carriages, paying 
tolls as on a canal. This was not very 
successful. Then private enterprise was 
engaged. 

New York, with its gold-lined ditch, 
watched these experiments amusedly. 
How was Philadelphia going to cross the 
mountains? The locomotive now evolving 


both here and in England might in time. 


become very useful in a flat-footed way, 
but everybody knew a locomotive could 
not run uphill. And if you had to stop at 
the bottom of every hill and get your train 
wound up by a stationary engine at the 
top, you would never get anywhere. Yet 
even this was done. It was thought for a 
long time to be the only way of making 
the grade with steam. 


Making the Grade With Steam 


It was not until 1836, only eighty-nine 
years ago, that the possibility of running a 
locomotive uphill was demonstrated. A 
number of local railroads were already in 
operation, all on level stretches, or, in case 
of a hill, the train was hoisted by a sta- 
tionary engine, drum and cable, working 
from the top; there was even a Railway 
Journal, and there had been some historic 
accidents. A locomotive named The Best 
Friend, on the South Carolina Railroad, 
had blown up because the colored fireman 
disliked the noise of hissing steam and sat 
on the safety valve to abate it. Thereafter 
the first car was always piled high with 
bales of cotton to save the passengers, but 
as no fireman ever did that again the pre- 
caution was unnecessary. 

Then one day William Morris, a rival of 
Baldwin, produced in Philadelphia The 
Washington, a titanic kettle weighing seven 
tons on its wheels, with ninety pounds of 
steam pressure inside; and it would run 
uphill. Not only that—it would pull a 
train uphill. 

The announcement of this wonder pro- 
duced a profound sensation. The editor of 
the Railway Journal came to see for him- 
self. It was true. He wrote the fact to- 
gether with his sensations, one of which was 
that of having lived six days in one. The 
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road was the Philadelphia and Columbia. 
The grade out of Philadelphia was 369 feet 
to the mile, or about 7 per cent, and The 
Washington took it derisively. It went on 
doing it in actual service, daily, and yet 
there were many who simply would not be- 
lieve it. A year later the Railway Journal 
printed a communication protesting against 
deeds done ‘‘in flagrant and open violation 
of the law of gravitation.’”” The writer 
proved conclusively by algebra that the 
editor had been deceived. No such thing 
had ever happened, nor could it happen in a 
natural world. . 

Well, when Philadelphia had at last 
reached the inland river system at Pitts- 
burgh with an amphibious thing called a 
portage railroad, partly on wheels, partly 
afloat and sometimes hoisted, with cars 
that changed into canal boats and back 
again en route, it was Baltimore’s turn for 
panic. 

There was already the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, a local utility; but unless it 
were pushed across the Alleghany Moun- 
tains to Pittsburgh, it was clear that New 
York and Philadelphia would divide the 
trade of the middle country, and the owl 
and bittern of familiar allusion would sit 
on the ruins of Baltimore. So the Balti- 
more and Ohio was carried to Pittsburgh. 

When it got there, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from Philadelphia was already on 
its way to Chicago, because New York, 
instead of sitting contentedly by her ditch 
while locomotives were running uphill, 
seized the railroad idea in a headlong man- 
ner, all the more by reason of seizing it a 
little late, and had now an all-rail route to 
Chicago in addition to the all-water route. 
Not again to be caught napping in the high 
grass, the Baltimore and Ohio pursued the 
Pennsylvania to Chicago. One arrived 
there in 1870, the other in 1874. 


The Original Rate War 


Immediately there was a great war of 
rates. Ostensibly this was a war among 
three competing railroads for export traffic 
from the West to the Atlantic seaboard— 
for the grain and flour and meat that went 
to Europe in ships. Back of that struggle— 
animating it in fact—was the strife of three 
cities: New York, defending the lion’s share 
of the export trade; Philadelphia and 
Baltimore fighting for participation. The 
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Vanderbilt lines were pulling it to } 
York, the Pennsylvania Railroad to PI 
delphia, and the Baltimore and Ohic 
Baltimore; and all three of them had; 
to meet the competition of the ch 
water route from Chicago to New Y 
via the Great Lakes and the Erie Ca 
In a short time the rail rate was lower t 
the water rate; and that had been utt 
ruinous for the railroads but for the 

that a profitable intermediate, or dome; 
traffic, as distinct from export traffic, 

increasing very fast. It bore higher ra 
This was the genesis of the low thro 
rate, which may be called a caravan r 
as distinct from the higher local rate 
shorter distances between noncompeti 
points. 


A Three:Cornered Fight 


The sequel was very curious. The 
war went on until the Baltimore and O 
as the last comer and principal aggres 
obtained from the Vanderbilt lines 
agreement to maintain rates from Chic 
to New York not lower than the ratesf 
Chicago to Baltimore. The Pennsylvy; 
Railroad, of course, participated in 
arrangement. Irrespective of distane 
any other factor, freight rates were t¢ 
the same from Chicago to New Y 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. This wa 
put Philadelphia and Baltimore on a p 
of equality with New York. But it did 
have that effect. The reason it faile 
have that effect was that the ocean 
from New York to Europe was lower t 
the ocean rate to Europe from either P] 
delphia or Baltimore. New York still 
the advantage. 

Nobody could control the ocean 1 
So what did Philadelphia and Baltin 
do? They demanded a differential. 1 
is, they demanded from Vanderbilt, 
controlled the all-rail route from Chi 
to New York, an undertaking to pens 
New York to the exact extent of its 
vantage, thereby to cancel it. For haw 
let us say, grain from Chicago to New Y 
he was to charge two cents more than 
Pennsylvania Railroad charged for hat 
it to Philadelphia and three cents moret 
the Baltimore and Ohio charged for hav 
it to Baltimore, because the ocean 
from New York to Liverpool was two ¢ 
lower than the rate from Philadelphi 
Liverpool and three ¢ 
lower than the rate from 
timore to Liverpool. 1 
demanded this under th 
of renewing the rate war, 
Vanderbilt agreed. 

At this amicable re 
New York howled with ir 
nation. For see wha 
meant. 

Since the railroads } 
now beating the all-w 
route from the West to 
board, the Erie Canal 
longer gave New York 
advantage; and since by 
system of differentials 
was penalized to the exte 
her advantage in having 
lowest ocean rate to Eur 
it followed that she ha 
advantage whatever. — 
‘ Vanderbilt was most 
terly denounced. The 
demanded from him afré€ 
rate that would restore 
advantage. In aletter t 
Chamber of Commere 
New York City he re} 
that to do so would des 
the commerce of Phil: 
phia and Baltimore; 
over, if it were attemy 
those cities would not sul 
until their resources °* 
utterly exhausted. 

(Continued on Pagel 
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You, who read this, if you have a home, 
with no room for a furnace—this new 
Garland Warm Air Circulator is for you. 


Many a cold winter night, as you’ve 
huddled around the stove, you’ve wished 
for the comfort of a heating plant. 


This new Garland Warm Air Circulator 
gives you just those comforts and con 
veniences. 


It stands in your living room, just like a 
stove—but it works like a warm air fur- 
nace. It gathers the cold air from the floor, 
heats it and circulates it throughout the 
whole house. It gives you a warm, comfort- 
able home, instead of just a warm room. 


The Garland Circulator is also ideal for 
stores, schools, churches and lodge rooms. 


Though it gives you everything that a 
warm air furnace can give, it costs very 
much less to buy, and there are no instal- 
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lation charges at all, for you simply set it 
up like a stove. 


It is not only economical to buy, but it ié 
economical to use. It burns hard or s¢ft 
coal, lignite, coke or wood. It does Act 
smoke—see the picture and description 
of the famous Garland smoke ring/ It is 
clean and sootless. You can fill it without 
smoking up the house, and you can shake 
the fire without spreading ashes over fur- 
niture and rugs. 


It is made in two finishes—one in hand- 
some, durable mahogany finish, as pic- 
tured above, or you can get it in plain 
black finish with nickel trim. 


Sold by the Better Dealers 


See this new Garland Warm Air Circulator at the 
better furniture and hardware dealers. Buy it with 
absolute confidence, because of the dealer and be- 
cause it is made and guaranteed by a company with 
50 years’ experience, and because Garland products 
are used in more than 4,000,000 American homes. 


POST 


To get the utmost in efficienty and economy from 
this type of heater you need these special Garland 
features: 


New Humidifier, placed at the top. Keeps air 
moist and healthful. Easy té fill. 


Special Garland designed \Double Apron— 
operated by the fuel door. Lower half serves as 
a fuel chute. Upper half stops gas from enter- 
ing room. 


New check draft provides easy hegulation of fire. 


New design of Draw Center, Grate permits 
shaking fire without scattering ashes. 


New and improved fire pot design gives better 
combustion—saves fuel. 


New and improved air channels—give better 
circulation and appearance. 


New, special Garland Smoke Ring\yegulates fire, 
increases heat by burning up all gas, which 
otherwise goes up the chimney, and eliminates 
smoke. 
Booklet Free 

Write now for booklet, which tells the complete 
story of this wonderful new home heating 
equipment. 


Garland also manufactures the largest variety of cooking and heating stoves for gas, coal and wood 
and a complete line of the finest warm air furnaces. Write for the name of your nearest dealer. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


GA 


GAS ~COAL~— ELECTRICITY 


LAND 


COOKING AND HEATING 
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HAT the railroads did to make this land 
a nation, the motorbus is doing now to 
make it one great neighborhood. 


Upon the highway network of the country, it 
draws the cities, towns and farms together, like 
beads upon a string, keeping them in daily, hourly 
communication with each other. It picks the 
farmer up at his gate and sets him down at the 
marketplace. It speeds the salesman, doctor, min- 
ister, on their calls. It abolishes space and seasons. 


This service today is organized in responsible 
hands. It is dependable, swift, economical, safe. 
Above all it is convenient, going where you want 
to go, when you want to go, with an almost per- 
sonal thought for your travel needs. 


No wonder it is a great success! 


* *% 


VERY easy service to command, neverthe- 
less this transportation that carries between 

two and three billion passengers yearly, provides 
elaborate facilities en route and at its terminals, 
and numbers its vehicles in the tens of thousands, 
is a special science in its operation. The open 
road, close schedules, all weather conditions, these 
require the best in management and materials. 


Tires.are an all-important part of bus equip- 
ment. On the fidelity of the tires depend the 
safety of the passengers and the character of the 
service. On the economy of the tire performance 
depends the prosperity of the line. 


Because so much is required of the tires in this 
exacting duty, the preferred equipment of 
motorized highway passenger service today is 
Goodyear Pneumatic Bus Tires. 


* * 


HE surpassing value of Goodyear Tires 
to this new transportation is evident in 


the records of the operators who have made 


The Great Success of 
ighway Transportation 


Minnesota one of the two leaders in every re- 
spect of motorbus service. 


Minnesota has city boulevards and lone up- 
country highways; good gravel roads and down- 
right hard going; weather that includes North- 
West winter months, when the buses keep 
the highroads open for the benefit of all. 


This is the scene of the statewide and interstate 
service provided by the Jefferson Highway 
Transportation Company, the Twin City Motor- 
bus Company, the Mohawk Stage Line, the 
Boulevard Transportation Company, the Inter- 
state Transportation Company, the Red Bus 
Line, the Terminal Motor Coach Line, and the 
Northland Transportation Company. Their 
more than 250 modern buses carry millions of 
passengers and cover more than two billion 
miles a year. 


They operate exclusively on Goodyear Cord Bus Tires! 


* * 


OODYEAR Pneumatic Bus Tires have 

much more than a reputation for lasting 
ruggedness, dependable freedom from trouble, 
pneumatic ease and activity, safe All-Weather 
Tread traction on any kind of road. They have 
a record for these qualities. 


They embody the Goodyear values demonstrated 
yeats ago on the transcontinental runs, on the 
Akron-to-Boston expresses, and in every form 
of motorized highway transport. 


They represent the full advance that this new 
transportation has made from those pioneer 
days down to this present perfection. 


Goodyear Bus Tires translate into long, eco- 
nomical, trouble-free mileage the full values of 
developed design, accurate workmanship, and 
such superlative materials as Goodyear SUPER- 
TWIST, that extra-elastic, extra-durable cord fab- 
tic used in Goodyear Tires alone. 


For every Goodyear Cord Bus Tive there is an equally fine 
Goodyear Tube, built especially to the needs of bus service 


BUS TIRES 


Made with SUPERTWIST 
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Wipes alae! 


—neutrodyne, the highest devel- 
opment of radio engineering, is 
brought to its utmost efficiency 
in the King-Hinners Neutro- 
dyne Receiver. 


—it is the finest receiver that 
money can buy, every part 
made in the King factories, and 
designed by radio experts to 


produce excellence of per- 
formance. 
—three tuning controls allow the 
| greatest accuracy in tuning. 
] 
1 —a separate control gives varia- 
j tion of volume with purity of 
tone. 
3} —an antenna coil tap adjusts the 
fa, set to aerials of varying lengths. 


—no single desirable detail has 
been neglected. 

Ask your dealer for ademon- 
stration. Three models, 
table or console type. Ex- 
quisite cabinets of walnut 

or two-tone mahogany. 
ze Send for booklet 
\\\: “THE RADIO QUEST” 


\ ult 
© £9», King Quality 
he TEA —) 
ff 7» Products, Inc. 
Vea [hy BUFFALO, N. Y. 
({ (iia \ 


King-Hinners 
Neutrodyne Receiver 
Console Type, Model 25C 


KING 


FUTRODYN 


HINNERS 


| could think of a better compromise. 
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Simon Sterne, publicist and city patriot, 
expressed the mind of New York, saying: 

“The contention that an arrangement 
which places New York on an equality with 
other cities is not a discrimination against 
New York, because New York, as Mr. 
Vanderbilt thinks, has no right to superi- 


| ority, must be conceded to be pure and 


simple nonsense. To level by artificial regu- 


| lations a corporation, person or city, having 


certain natural or acquired advantages, 
down to the place of its rivals is to dis- 
criminate most injuriously against the one 
having the advantage.” 

New York at this time thought thoughts 
that turned her pale. The conservative old 
Wall Street organ, the Financial Chronicle, 
wrote: 

“The differential must go. If needs be, a 
power higher than the roads will force them 
out. Our business men are not tainted with 
communistic ideas, but they have of late 
years been lending their aid to schemes and 
measures that savour strongly of commu- 
nism, being thrown into that attitude 
through the disregard of their rights and 
interests by corporations.” 


The Struggle for Traffic 


But the differentials did not go. Ulti- 
mately a power higher than the roads was 
invoked; fixing rates became a function of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. And 
still the differentials did not go. Nobody 
The 


| cities at last accepted it as a thing neither 


| right nor wrong, like the weather. 


They 
were later to become reconciled in the face 
of a common peril. 

A terrific impulse of railroad building 


opened new pathways of commerce to the 


South. As they had beaten the lake-and- 
canal water route from the West to the 


| Atlantic seaboard, so now the railroads 
| were beating the rivers. 
| dock, president of the Mobile and Ohio, 


Abraham Mur- 


said: 

‘‘The Mississippi is the hardest thing to 
fight that was ever struck. But when we 
catch them with low water or an ice gorge 
we turn the tables on them.”’ 

The Gulf had become a new railroad ob- 
jective; and again, as before railroads and 
before the Erie Canal, there was danger 
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that the great east-and-west trade stream 
would break to the south. That would mean 
a tremendous loss not only to New York 
but to Philadelphia and Baltimore also. 
They combined therefore to defend the 
position of North Atlantic ports against the 
competition of the Gulf for export and im- 
port trade. 

Export and import trade is all of one 
piece, for where a ship comes to take cargo 
she will prefer also to bring cargo. 

Here you see the jealous idea in its larg- 
est aspect. The struggle is between two 
sections of the country—North Atlantic 
ports against Gulf ports; New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore against New Or- 
leans and Galveston. The railroads 
wanted traffic. The cities wanted trade. 
These appetites run together and are in- 
satiable. 

Traffic, freight—some substance of dead 
weight with which to fill his cars, is the 
railroad man’s delirium. 

This rate war between the railroads serv- 
ing the Gulf ports and the trunk lines serv- 
ing the North Atlantic seaboard was grand 
and disastrous. The Gulf roads were new, 
cheaply made, reckless, with a suicidal 
mania. The trunk lines were resourceful. 
Between trainloads, they made themselves 
over with heavier rails, stronger bridges, 
larger equipment and mogul engines; and 
named rates such as were necessary to keep 
meat and flour and grain moving east to 
the North Atlantic instead of south to the 
yawning Gulf. 

The North Atlantic cities cheered the 
performance and loved their railroads until 
certain weird results began to show. For 
example, the charge for hauling a barrel of 
flour from Minneapolis to New York was 
141% cents if it was for export and 27144 
cents if it was to be eaten in New York. 
The rate on bacon from Chicago to New 
York was 1714 cents if it went into a ship’s 
hold and 33 cents if it went into a New 
York butcher shop. It would have been 
cheaper for New York to get its food from 
Chicago via Liverpool than to receive it 
direct. This did not mean that the domes- 
tic rates from Chicago to New York were 
too high; the export rates were too low— 
so much too low that at length the academic 
question arose as to whether the low cost 
of transporting American food to Europe 
was not in effect a subsidy to European 
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manufacturers, who, because of the ch 
ness of food, were able to hire labor at 
wages and thus compete unfairly y 
American industry. 

There were other unexpected eo 
quences. The export traffic being bulky 
all one way, there was a great back hay 
empty cars. To get freight into these 
the railroads made very low car-lot r 
westbound. These rates enabled Chic 
merchants to import goods direct f 
Europe in carload quantities, which { 
began to do instead of buying, as they 
ways had done, from the import jobber 
New York. Suddenly these New York 
port jobbers were amazed to find Chic 
merchants offering imported goods in} 
York—goods they had brought direct f 
Europe to Chicago and had then ship 
back to New York. Then the New y¥ 
jobbers understood what had been hap, 
ing to their trade in the West. Chicago 
distributing imported merchandise all ( 
the land. Nothing could have been les 
the fancy of New York. Her chambe 
commerce addressed a memorial to 
state legislature, ‘saying, ‘‘The railrc 
have no right to break up this jobbing t 
and transfer it to the interior. New ¥ 
has prior claims to this trade, as it first 
tled and naturally belongs here.” 


An Artificial Trade Current 


Who could have imagined that a st; 
gle to hold the export trade in meat, f 
and grain on the North Atlantic seabc 
would cause the rich jobbing trade of} 
York to go 1000 miles west? An empty 
westbound, a nominal rate to anyone’ 
can fill it because anything it earns j 
much better than nothing—and there 
have the simple artificial elements { 
create a new current of trade, and crea’ 
as certainly as if, in the time before: 
roads, from a convulsion of Nature, a 
river had been laid down. 

And what was the outcome of this ¥ 
First, bankruptcy for all but the 1 
strong roads and for even one of these; 
ond, such a division of export traffic 
tween the Gulf and the North Atla 
ports as might have been thought of in 
first place; and third, a further and 
manent derangement of the rate struct 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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) effort to trace its large outline. 
| What of New Orleans? 
jheard to be saying: 


“The Missouri, Kansas and Texas and 
}the Iron Mountain railroads have given 
)St. Louis an opportunity of forcing her 
trade upon Texas, though she is much fur- 
| ther off than New Orleans. She is not only 


putting general dry goods, drugs, shoes, 
hats and millinery goods, all brought from 


\draining away the grain and cotton.” 


,pened if the railroads had not happened 
‘and if New Orleans had been able to hold 
‘the mouth of the Mississippi against any 
‘boat operated by fire or steam not under 
»her power of license. 

State jealousies were notorious. The 
,lowa railroad commissioners obliged the 
\railroads to charge rates that made it diffi- 
‘eult for Illinois to sell hay and grain in 
-Iowa’s southern dairy counties in competi- 
jtion with good Iowa hay and grain. The 
Illinois railroad commissioners retaliated 
by obliging the railroads to charge rates 
that would make groceries dear in Iowa. 
Texas, thinking to protect her infant in- 
dustries, warned the railroads that if they 
made freight rates too low on goods from 
without such as Texas wished to manufac- 


‘ture for herself, the railroad commissioners 
jwould exercise their power to chastise the 
‘railroad by reducing all rates within Texas; 
‘illustrating how the power to make rates 
‘may be, or might have been, used for the 
protection of state industries notwith- 
standing the fact that tariff barriers be- 
tween states are illegal. 
Bagdads, Tyres and Sidons 

All the early railroads were local, con- 
‘ceived and built in the exclusive interest of 
certain cities and localities. It was by no 
means always accidental or from thought- 
lessness that they were made in different 
widths so that the equipment of one could 
not run on the tracks of another. That was 
often by design, expressly to avoid inter- 
change of service and facilities. For rail- 


roads to join their tracks together and move 
one another’s freight and passengers in a 
continuous manner would have seemed as 
absurd to the early proprietors as for rival 
Be- 


merchants to match and swap goods. 
sides, if service were con- 
tinuous from one railroad 
to another, how could you 
de sure trade would stop to ° 
transact itself in your 
town? Itmight gostraight 
through to another town. 
The thought of national 
sransportation had to 
2volve. Unlike the jealous 
dea, that was in every case 
<een and definite, the Bag- 
jad idea was always some- 
what nebulous and difficult 
10 disentangle. And yet it 
ias been perhaps the more 
dowerful of the two. This 
sould be explained. Jeal- 
yusies of place and_ first 
‘ight tend to set one an- 
ther off in a state of ten- 
sion, whereas the thought 
of national transportation 
\vorks steadily in one direc- 
‘ion. It worked very slowly 
at first. 
| On the question of ad- 
jnitting Texas to the Union, 
Janiel Webster argued no. 
\f the undertakings of the 
ountry became too diffuse, 
|Cwould fall apart, he said. 
“he danger was that the 
ocal interests of extreme 
ections would outweigh 
he interests of the nation 
s a whole. 
This was not the thought 
fan old man out of vision. 


Many singular manifestations of the 
jealous idea have been neglected in the 


In 1877 she is 


jthe East by rail, into Texas but she is 


You may be sure this could not have hap- 
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The year was 1845. Railroads were still 
local. There was norailroad system. Even 
down to the Civil War there was only one 
company that owned and operated more 
than 200 miles of continuous railway. Peo- 
ple were not yet continental-minded. 

What Webster dreaded was quite possi- 
ble. He was from New England. What 
had New England in common with Texas? 
Regard New England now. It is an in- 
tensely industrialized country off by itself, 
fabricating cloth and things of metal, with 
neither fuel nor raw material of its own. 
Its industries could not live, its popula- 
tion could not exist, without very low— 
arbitrarily low—freight rates on cotton 
from the South, wool from the West, coal 
and iron from Pennsylvania. These rates 
are so low that the railroad system of New 
England could not live by a simple division 
of earnings on a mileage basis with the 
connecting roads outside. Therefore it is 
necessary for the New England roads to 
have a special portion of the total through 
freight rate from the far-away cotton fields, 
coal mines and blast furnaces. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, now having 
power to say how the earnings from a joint 
through rate shall be divided among the 
roads that perform the service, has only re- 
cently ordered that the share of the New 
England roads shall be increased 15 per 
cent. 

Lines bringing freight long distances to 
the point at which the New England roads 
receive it shall take less for their work in 
order that the New England roads may 
have more for theirs. The justification is 
that this arrangement is necessary to save 
the New England roads, to save New 
England. 

Thinking of what might have been, one 
will realize that there was no logical neces- 
sity, economic or political, for this country 
to be one and whole as it is. Its ex- 
treme parts, with their naturally diverse 
interests, might never have coalesced in the 
first place; and they did, as a matter of 
historic fact, coalesce with great difficulty. 
Having done so, the whole might easily 
have fallen apart again. What held it to- 
gether was not sentiment alone, as we like to 
suppose; perhaps not sentiment primarily. 
There was tremendous binding power in 
a network of low through freight rates, 
which we have named caravan rates, run- 
ning from every point to everywhere like 
Lilliputian cords so that trade might flow 
in all directions with perfect ease, the 
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streams of it crossing and recrossing, irre- 
spective of distance or natural barriers. 
Empire transportation. The Bagdad idea. 

Wherever you want it, you may make 
your house of pine from the South, fir from 
Oregon or cement from Pennsylvania. You 
may buy St. Louis shoes in Boston or New 
England shoes in St. Louis. A head of let- 
tuce may come from Jersey, Georgia or 
Idaho. The South that produces the raw 
cotton has set up cotton mills of her own; 
so now it is that New England cloth is sold 
in New Orleans and North Carolina cloth 
in New York and Chicago. 

As it came forth that night of the ban- 
quet at the end of the Union Pacific rails 
280 miles west of Omaha, the idea was a 
little mixed. The trade of Asia with Europe 
never did turn itself across the North 
American continent, in at the Golden Gate 
of California and out the rocky door of 
New England. But it wasn’t needed. We 
were ourselves four or five empires in one, 
needing swift caravan routes and low cara- 
van costs, such as would enable you to 
choose for your morning vitamins an or- 
ange from either California or Florida. All 
otherwise it was a sound idea. Bagdads, 
Tyres and Sidons did appear “‘all along this 
track”’ and others. If you doubt it, ask 
for light in Billings, Great Falls, Portland, 
Spokane, Tacoma or Seattle. 

The political importance of cheap, hori- 
zontal, universal transportation, now so 
apparent, was for a long time obscured by 
violent onsets of the jealous idea of place 
advantage. People at either end of a long 
caravan route enjoyed very low freight 
rates; people at intermediate points paid 
higher rates. Hence the famous long-and- 
short-haul controversy. Those who paid 
more for a short haul than others paid for a 
long haul of the same commodity in the 
same direction on the same road simply 
could not be reasoned with. How could 
you say it was worth more to haul a ton of 
freight from New York to Denver than to 
haul it—the same kind of freight—from 
New York to San Francisco? Or how could 
you say it was reasonable that the inland 
people of Spokane should be charged the 
rate from Chicago to the seaport of Seattle 
plus the local rate back from Seattle to 
Spokane, as if their freight actually went 
through Spokane to the coast and back 
again on the same rails, which, of course, it 
did not? The disparity between the low 
long-haul rates and the higher intermedi- 
ate or local rates was very hard to explain. 
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Almost never in the specific instance could 
it be justified rationally: Two principles 
were in conflict—one local, one national, 
both valid. 

There was no point at all in a transconti- 
nental railroad as such unless it were to tie 
San Francisco to New York by inland eara- 
van route that could beat the water route. 
The water route was first around the Horn 
and then by way of the Panama Canal. To 
beat it in point of time only was not 
enough. The railroads had at least to 
match it in cost. That meant very low 
rates for freight moved in trainloads across 
the continent. But then, of course, it 
seemed unreasonable, and technically it 
was, that one in the middle of the continent 
should have to pay a higher rate either to 
San Francisco or New York than the whole 
rate was from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Long and Short Haul Rates 


Generally the question was argued on 
this ground: That the railroads could not 
afford to haul all freight for the rates ob- 
tained on the long caravan routes; it re- 
quired the sum of these low rates and the 
higher local rates together to make a profit. 
But that was quite incidental. The point 
was, and is, that if freight rates were made 
according to distance, the industries of 
the East would be ruined because they could 
not reach the West with their goods. The 
cost of transporting them would be pro- 
hibitive. This would affect the West dis- 
astrously at the same time, for the West is 
agricultural, and sends its surplus east, just 
as the East is industrial and sends its sur- 
plus west. If you made distance freight 
rates, industry would have to go west and 
agriculture would have to be revived in the 
East, and we should presently be a very 
different kind of country, tending to fall 
into a number of separate self-contained 
economic areas. 

When the Federal Government began to 
regulate freight rates, almost the first thing 
written into the law was the long-and- 
short-haul clause, forbidding a railroad to 
charge more for a long haul than for a 
shorter one of the same nature in the same 
direction. Wisely, however, someone 
thought to write into the law the provision 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might make exceptions. And it has been 
making exceptions ever since. 

The low caravan rates were necessary, 
even vital, according to the principle on 
which the economic life of 
the country as a whole had 
been freely founded. It 
was the principle that ruled 
the minds of the railroad 
managers before regula- 
tion. Roughly, it was to 
keep everybody in business 
everywhere, which meant 
to make such rates, reason- 
able or unreasonable, as 
would tend to abolish dis- 
tance and level the planes 
of trade. 

If the railroad rate 
structure had been scien- 
tific from the beginning, 
every charge determined 
by cost on a mileage basis— 
distance tariffs, in other 
words—the development 
of the country certainly 
would have been very dif- 
ferent, and probably the 
foreboding of Daniel Web- 
ster would now appear to 
have been prophetic. 

Was it foresight on the 
part of the railroad mana- 
gers—a kind of high eco- 
nomic statesmanship? 
They make no claim to this 
merit. They never thought 
of it. Their one sublime 
passion was to movefreight. 
All the rest was circum- 
stance. If you like to be- 
lieve there is destiny in 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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Sound waves travel like the “waves” on a 
field of grain. 

This general property of sound has been 
understood, but the technique of designing a 
high quality sound transmission which would 
not interfere with the evenness of the flow, 
and which would obviate deflection, has not 
been understood. 


In cooperation with the world’s greatest 
authorities on sound and.acoustic principles, 
we have discovered how to design and to 
manufacture apparatus, which, through 
matched impedance, provides efficient trans- | 
mission for sound throughout the usual range 
of audible tones, and so—for the first time 
in history made practical application of this 
scientific truth to the reproduction of musi- 
cal sounds. 

The result is a musical instrument which 
in performance and in construction is unlike, 
and vastly superior to, anything the world 
has ever known. ) 


) (Continued from Page 121) 
‘eumstance, this also may be proved. 
it not here. 

The challenge of the West was the great 
eeumstance. Until about 1850, the East 
‘uld not think west of the Mississippi 
ulley. California was not west. It was 
ogund Cape Horn. San Francisco that 
iy was farther from New York than it was 
fm Yokohama. Then the first railroad 
ossed the Mississippi to see if there wasn’t 
«me freight on the other side, and the 
<ape of all American activities changed. 
\a Whitney’s phantasy of a transconti- 
ntal railroad became all at once com- 
jehensible. 

Grazing at first was the basic industry be- 
ind the Mississippi, ideal in two respects. 
‘ve natural buffalo ranges nurtured cattle 
<d sheep at no cost whatever save for the 
irding, and this was freight that walked 
« its own legs to meet the railroads. Then 
cer the Civil War a mighty migration 
lgan. Thought of free land was a spell 
yre powerful than the lure of gold. Also 
2 railroads, from their public-land grants, 
d much of their own enormous tracts to 
sl and colonize. They organized immi- 
gation from Europe on a large scale. 
Grain farming followed grazing. Tame 
»d cast upon that virgin soil for the first 
ae multiplied itself prodigiously. Sud- 
nly a dramatic and impossible situation 
peared. Two parallel manias had pro- 
ceed it—one for free land and one for 
2culative railroad building. 

‘Charles Francis Adams, Jr., was not the 
cly eminent railroad authority who said 
“ming had gone too far west. The case 
.s that the West could not consume its 
cn produce. The East did not require the 
ssplus. The cost of transporting it to sea- 
tard for sale to Europe, supposing Europe 
vnted it, was prohibitive. Either the 
Ist would have to move west with its cities 
ad industries bodily to save the West or 
t2 West would have to come back east to 
sve itself. Either solution was logical; 
ufortunately, neither one was feasible. 
‘\erefore the situation was both mad and 
Tpeless. 

Rationally, yes. But the fate of the 
\est was not in the hands of eminent rail- 
‘id authorities who thought rationally. It 
‘d got itself into the hands of men who 
‘ew only one way with trouble. They 
‘renot economic statesmen. They had no 
>ory among them. They saw the West 
‘ming corn for fuel, mountains of wheat 
ting on the ground, and said, ‘This is 
‘ight. There is somebody to buy it if we 
‘1. move it. Let’s move it.’ 


Making Transportation Cheap 


There was the slight difficulty that the 
‘st of moving it halfway across the conti- 
it to tidewater was more than it was 
rth. They solved that by saying, ‘‘Then 
*ve got to make a kind of railroad with 
ich we can move it at less cost’’; mean- 
il’ bigger cars, more powerful engines, 
sel bridges and heavier rails for the big 
eiipment to run on—all in order to in- 
case the trainload. Here was the principle 
Omass production applied to transporta- 
tn. They didit. And that is why an Amer- 
(n railroad train is to a European railroad 
in as an elephant is to a donkey. 

Not only had the Western roads to re- 
ld themselves by that idea; the Eastern 
‘lroads had to do the same thing, for they 
»k the Eastern end of the haul. Here and 
re one gets a profile glimpse. The Balti- 
re and Ohio had to rebuild its bridge 
»r the Susquehanna at Havre de Grace. 
announced that it meant to make a per- 
‘nent bridge—one that should last for a 
idred years, and it wrote to all the 
ymotive builders for an opinion as to 
at the greatest weight of a locomotive 
ald be for a century to come. The loco- 
tive builders conferred and agreed. 
‘Highty tons,”’ they said. 

“hey could not imagine a heavier loco- 
tive. The Baltimore and Ohio built the 
ige accordingly. In a little while the 
dle of it was sagging under locomotives 
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that weighed 200 tons; and it was thrown 
away and replaced by a stronger structure. 

In a decade the cost of hauling the ruin- 
ous produce of the West to seaboard was at 
least halved. But the charge for hauling it 
fell even faster owing to strife among the 
railroads. 


Standard:Gauge Roads 


One of the radical consequences of mov- 
ing the surplus food produce out of the West 
at any cost was to recast the whole system 
of American agriculture. Eastern farmers 
were hit very hard. Their natural geo- 
graphie advantage in relation to seaports 
and the centers of domestic demand was 
canceled by the low freight rates on West- 
ern foodstuffs, especially meat and grain. 
And those rates, by increasing suddenly the 
availability of food, caused prices to fall 
headlong. The value of Eastern farm lands 
declined. New Jersey land that was worth 
$100 an acre under wheat when the harvest 
was taken by hand has never been worth so 
much since. 

Naturally the Eastern farmers were vocal 
in misfortune. They wanted freight rates 
to be reasonable and scientific, according to 
distance. Specifically, Ohio farmers de- 
manded that since Kansas was three times 
as far from New York as Ohio, the rate on 
grain from Kansas to New York should be 
three times the rate from Ohio. But once 
the railroads had so bedeviled economic 
geography that Kansas and Ohio were equi- 
distant from New York, it could never be 
changed back. 

So Eastern farmers turned to truck and 
dairy farming, thinking that was safe 
enough from such mishaps. They were 
wrong. 

It is the business of railroads to serve 
their own. The roads of the West were for 
the West. There had to be truck and dairy 
farming in the West also to round out its 
agricultural pattern, and of this kind of 
perishable produce, as of grain, there ap- 
peared presently a great surplus wanting a 
market in the East. To meet this necessity 
the railroads evolved refrigerator cars, and 
now they bring melons and green vegetables 
across the continent to compete every morn- 
ing with local, indigenous truck gardens in 
the markets of Chicago, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, New York and Philadelphia. 

So the American railway system grew. 
That is to speak of itasa whole. And it has 
that aspect, for suddenly one day, literally 
between two days, from an impulse of the 
Bagdad idea, tracks from one end of the 
country to the other were torn up and 
changed to a standard measure, and ever 
since then service has been continuous from 
one railroad to another. You pay one fare 
or one freight rate from point of departure 
to destination and the railroads afterward 
divide the money in proportion to the 
amount of service each has performed. 
There is one curious exception. Everything 
breaks at the Mississippi. There you change 
cars; there the freight streams east and 
west run into great sorting pools and are 
reshaped. It is not exactly the river line, 
but a north-and-south line roughly to cor- 
respond. St. Louis is a breaking point; it is 
on the river. Chicago is the other great 
breaking point. There is no real necessity 
for this interruption. Partly it represents a 
survival of the old notion of taking toll of 
trade as it passes. Yet it is true historically, 
geographically and in the existing structure 
of freight rates that the country lies in two 
pages, right and left. All east of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers is one page; 
all west of that is the other. 

Nevertheless it is possible, even neces- 
sary for certain purposes, to regard all the 
railroads together as one machine, engaged 
day and night ceaselessly in producing a 
commodity called transportation. The 
American public consumes an enormous 
quantity of this commodity, far more of it 
in total and per capita than any other 
people in the world. 

Annually the railroads haul a ton of 
freight 3500 miles for each man, woman 
and child in the country. This is almost 
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impossible to imagine. No individual per- 
son will be able to account for his share—a 
ton of freight moved nearly ten miles each 
day for him alone. Yet the fact is statisti- 
cally evident. You may take it from either 
the railroads or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is one of the few figures 
on which they agree. 

Then there is the transportation of pas- 
sengers. Annually the railroads haul each 
man, woman and child in the country a 
distance of 325 miles. You yourself may 
not have traveled at all last year. That 
only means someone else has traveled more. 
A commuter, one of millions, going to and 
fro between his suburban dwelling and the 
city may have traveled 25,000 miles. 

It is no longer possible for the individual 
adequately to comprehend the economic 
implications of his private existence. Con- 
sider what one frugal meal may represent 
in terms of transportation. A melon from 
the Imperial Valley; a head of lettuce from 
Texas; a chop from Montana; a slice of 
bread in which Kansas and Canadian wheat 
will be mingled. Where does your gas come 
from? California, Texas or Mexico; and 
you never think of it. A motor car is a pri- 
vate means of transportation. But what a 
lot of transportation was needed in the 
making of it—ore from Minnesota, coal 
from Pennsylvania, copper from Butte, 
glass from Belgium, wood from Oregon, 
rubber from the other side of the world, 
fabric from New England. You cannot eat, 
drink, walk in the streets of a city or read 
in your bed at night without consuming 
transportation. The rate at which our use 
of it increases is astonishing. In 1900, for 
every man, woman and child in the country 
the railroads hauled a ton of freight only 
1800 miles. The amount of transportation 
consumed per capita has doubled in twenty- 
five years. 


Place Value 


Now what happens to the thing, what- 
ever it is, simply by reason of being trans- 
ported? What fact is added toit? The fact 
of place value. This is to be considered. A 
surplus bushel of wheat in the middle of 
North Dakota—a bushel more than will be 
eaten in the neighborhood—has no value 
whatever unless it can be moved to a city 
or a seaport. A typist in a small village 
forty miles from a city may have there no 
economic value as a typist. Transport her 
to the city and back each day, which in a 
year amounts to a journey around the 
world, and she will find a market for that 
acquired capability. The first value of a 
city is its place on the road, water road or 
railroad. And its importance will depend 
upon the condition of the road and the 
character and cost of the service thereby. 

When you consider transportation in 
this light, as an organized act privately per- 
formed whereby place value is conferred 
upon things, persons, communities and 
areas, you begin to realize that what we all 
go about calling the railroad problem is 
much more than a state of economic facts. 
The act is by nature extremely complex, 
the manner in which it is performed must 
be determined by impersonal principles, 
and yet everyone’s final relation to it is 
personal and selfish. Conditions of liveli- 
hood, profit, success, wealth and comfort 
are acutely touched, and as to these it is 
more than human to be sweetly reasonable. 
You yourself may wish to be and think you 
are, but you will perceive that others are 
not and others will see that you are not. 

There is no railroad problem singular. 
There are certain questions debating in 
clamor, all matters of issue from what was 
meant to appear herein—namely, how it 
came to be and inevitably is that national, 
sectional and individual interests are in a 
state of perpetual and healthy conflict. 
Some of the questions are unreal and there- 
fore angry, like the one that began before 
air brakes and deeply agitated thoughtful 
minds. That was who in the end should 
rule the country—the people or the rail- 
roads. It settled itself and all that worry 
was wasted. 
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Rakish and distinc- 
tive is this new Mi- 
lano. Smart, what? 


—lIt’s No. 1780. 


The Sweetest Pipe 
In The World 


The style of your pipe de- 
serves as much attentionas 
the cut of your suit—and 
Milano Pipesare designed 
in the smartest styles ever 
expressed in briar. 

Milano briar, inciden- 
tally, isacentury old; color 
and grain are superbly 
beautiful. (Vo pipe, regard- 
less of price, 1s made of bet: 
ter briar. 

Milano comes in 26 ex- 
clusive styles, smooth fin- 
ish, $3.50 up; cool-smok-~ 
ing Rustic models, $4.00 
up. All are ‘‘Unsured’’ for 
your protection. Look 
for the White Triangle on 
the stem. 


Wm. DEMUTH & CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


MILANO 


“Cthe Insured Pipe 
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reliable advices at the time I write, which 
is mid-July, the actual new yield for 1925 
is estimated to be about 10,000,000 bags, 
which is a good crop. To this must be 
added a carry-over of not less than 3,500,- 
000 sacks, of which 1,500,000 are in San- 
tos and 2,000,000 in the government ware- 
houses in the interior. It makes a total of 
13,500,000 for Sao Paulo. Although the 
official estimate of bags in the government 
warehouses is given out as 2,000,000, many 
believe that there is more than this quan- 
tity segregated. When I was in Sao Paulo 
one of the officials in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture told me there were 2,638,185 bags. 

The estimated yield of Rio coffee is 
4,500,000 bags. The grand 
aggregate for all Brazil, 
therefore, would be 18,000,- 
000 bags. Thisshould mean 
lower prices; but despite 
last year’s comparatively 
big output the rates have 
not only continued high but 
apparently are on the road 
up. 

Another factor must be 
considered in appraising the 
coffee crop. It is the yield 
of the areas which produce 
the mild variety. Here the 
yield ranges from 3,720,000 
bags in 1917-18 to 8,463,- 
000, the crop of 1919-20. 
The estimate for the new 
crop of mild is 6,500,000 
bags, which would make 
the world supply available 
for the coming twelve 
months 24,500,000 bags. 

Consumption follows 
close upon production. 
Last year it aggregated 21,- 
978,550 bags, which was 
the largest known. We 
head the list of coffee drink- 
ers with an average annual 
intake, so to speak, of 10,- 
550,000 bags. France 
comes next with 2,864,000 
bags, Germany third with 
1,500,000 bags, Italy fourth 
with 800,000, Holland fifth 
with 790,000, and Sweden 
sixth with 702,000. One of 
the smallest countries of 
Europe, Belgium, ranks 
eighth, with 683,000. Eng- 
land, whose principal vice is tea, is eleventh, 
for she consumes only 273,000 bags. The 
Brazilians practice what they preach, be- 
cause a republic with 30,000,000 inhabitants 
uses up more than 2,000,000 bags of coffee 
each year. 


The Coffee Exchange 


The Brazilian coffee grower is not having 
an altogether easy time despite the arti- 
ficial bulwark that the government sets up 
for the safeguarding of prices. There is an 
acute labor shortage on the fazendas. 
Moreover, the increased cost of living— 
Brazil is no exception to the world rule— 
has augmented the cost of production, for 
wages have had to be raised. A coffee pest, 
full destructive mate to the boll weevil, has 
begun to ravage the berries and so far re- 
mains unchecked. Frost, excessive rain and 
drought, likewise contribute their share to 
the troubles of the fazendeiro. Then, too, 
the maintenance of the productivity of the 
older plantations is a problem, since coffee 
is an exhausting crop. Still another is the 
growing competition of other countries. 
There is a tendency in Brazil to minimize 
the possibilities of competition from dis- 
tant coffee-growing regions, but such op- 
timism is dangerous, as the South American 
planters may find out to their cost. 

A word about trading. Coffee is dealt in 
both as spot coffee, which means actual 
coffee, and options, which are futures, just 
as in the case of cotton. In spot buying, 
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THE CRISIS IN COFFEE 


(Continued from Page 40) 


the importer, agent or jobber buys from 
samples which are submitted to him. If he 
wants 1000 bags on a Monday, he can have 
them in his possession within a compara- 
tively short time. If, on the other hand, he 
desires to speculate on a rise, he purchases 
for future delivery which may be several 
months hence, or even longer. These op- 
tions may change hands many times, vary- 
ing in price with market conditions and 
future crop prospects. When it wants to 
protect the market against decline, the Sao 
Paulo government buys futures right and 
left. This serves to keep up the price. 
This brings us to Santos, heart of the 
Brazilian coffee domain and the barometer 


and it would deteriorate into a dull, pro- 
vincial town. 

Just as Yokohama has its silk street, 
Amsterdam its diamond quarter, Peking 
its priest-robe row, and Canton its ivory 
highway, so has Santos its coffee lane. 
Within the confines of the Rua Quinze deNo- 
vembro is crowded all the trading. At one 
end stands the new bolsa, which is Portuguese 
for exchange, where options are bought and 
sold. On the curb and in the middle of the 
street, however, is transacted the spot buy- 
ing and selling. In noise and animation 
this area resembles the vanished curb mar- 
ket of New York, which for years made life 
a bedlam in one section of Broad Street. 


Coffee Stored in a Warehouse at Santos 


of the business as well. It is a suitable place 
to begin our journey through coffee land, 
because all the passenger steamers, which 
are the big coffee carriers, stop there. 

Even before your ship ties up, you get 
the coffee smell, The green bean charges 
the air like a pungent incense. So vital is the 
necessity to clear the cargo that the ves- 
sels work continuously. There is constant 
competition to get alongside. On the morn- 
ing I arrived at Santos seventy-two ships 
were anchored in the channel, waiting for 
berths. 

By an ingenious process, the sacks go on 
a sort of endless chain from the warehouses, 
then under the street and up to an aerial 
carrier which drops them into the holds of 
the waiting craft. Like the cannon in the 
famous poem, you have coffee to the right 
of you, to the left of you and all around. 

Santos literally drips with coffee. What 
silk is to Yokohama the green bean is to 
this bustling municipality by the sea. The 
city is on an island which helps to shape the 
Gulf of Santos. A deep-water channel 
leads several miles to the quays, which, it is 
interesting to state in passing, are prac- 
tically all owned by one Brazilian family, 
the Guinles, the descendants of an obscure 
tailor who came over from France in 1848. 
Santos lives on, and by, coffee. The total 
declared value of all exports invoiced at our 
consulate there during 1924 for shipment 
to the United States was $139,310,501, of 
which coffee furnished $139,007,766 or 99.08 
per cent. Remove the staple from Santos 


In the adjacent streets are the offices of 
the factors in the coffee market. Every big 
coffee-jobbing house in New York has an 
agent in Santos. In addition are many 
individual traders, who include scores of 
North Americans and Germans. Some of 
them have lived in Brazil for thirty or 
forty years. All that many of them know is 
coffee. By that curious irony which marks 
many other callings I found it almost im- 
possible to get good coffee in Santos. Thus 
there is kinship with those traditional cob- 
bler’s children who always go barefoot. 

With production and marketing out of 
the way, we can proceed to the all-important 
matter of price, the crux of the whole coffee 
situation. It means that we have reached 
valorization, the cause of all the complaint 
and the agency for the increase in retail 
cost to which the Yankee housewife so 
strenuously objects. 

To find out about valorization, we must 
move on to Sao Paulo, capital of the state 
and the center of control of the coffee in- 
dustry. When you make this journey by 
rail you travel on a road that has various 
distinctive features. The Sao Paulo Rail- 
way, which is British-owned, is not only 
one of the costliest in all South America 
but also pays a dividend of 12 per cent. It 
is so prosperous that it has been called “‘the 
road with the golden spikes.” Tourists who 
have heard this phrase applied actually 
look for the yellow metal on the roadbed. 

In connection with the dividend is an in- 
teresting fact which explains why the road 
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is one of the best maintained anywhk 
According to its charter the dividend is 
stricted to 12 per cent. Any excess of d 
dend must go to thestate. In consequer 
so the story goes in Sao Paulo, the offic 
lie awake at night trying to devise me 
for spending earnings on the railroad. 
The Sao Paulo Railway is likewise 
greatest of all coffee carriers. Every baj 
the bean that is exported from Santos m 
be hauled over its rails. It is one of the 
est little monopolies in the world. 17 
monopoly is made all the tighter beca 
the line climbs a fairly steep mountain : 
any other kind of transport for merch 
dise would be out of the question. Inst 
of using the cog syst 
which is usually emplo 
for incline railroads, 
train load is hauled on 
endless cable. The loa 
always balanced, ' beca 
the train going down hi 
the one going up. W 
the trip from Santos to. 
Paulo lacks the maje 
beauty of the Andes tl 
are many lovely vistas. 


Sao Paulo 


Once in the city of 
Paulo the North Ameri 
feels at home, because i 
in many respects, the w 
der community of So 
America. The third lar; 
in size south of Panam; 
combines the push of ( 
cago with the almost 
raculous expansion of 
Angeles. During the ]} 
thirty years the popula’ 
has quadrupled. It is } 
a bustling municipalit; 
800,000. The place. 
grown so fast that pu 
utilities have been un) 
to keep pace. There is 
almost chronic shortag 
water and electricity. 

The atmosphere is 
sharp contrast with thé’ 
Rio de Janeiro. Sao Pi 
is alive with bustle | 
movement while Ric 
lethargic and_ essenti 
Latin. The Paulistas: 
the citizens of the state are called, are! 
most progressive in Brazil. They coni| 
ute many of the presidents of the repui 
and they pay 53 per cent of the natil 
revenues. Although coffee is the com? 
cial stand-by, there is a considerable } 
tile, hat, and shoe business. Silk, f) 
worm to finished product, is also becort 
an important industry. 

The revolution which began in Jl 
1924, and which is still going on in| 
southern states, started in S40 Paulo. 
nearly three weeks the coffee capital w3 
bloody battleground. The rebels seiz) 
section of the So Paulo Railway and ell 
shipments were suspended. Numei 
buildings still bear marks of the strugg) 

Nowhere in all Latin America, not ‘é 
in Buenos Aires, do you find such a ‘ll 
gling of races. The alien, or rather the 1 
time foreigner, dominates commercial P 
productive life. More than 30 per cenil! 
Italians. One reason for this predomini 
is that many thousands of them wer 
ported to work on the coffee plantat 
Many immigrants, such as Francisco 
razzo, have become merchant and mit 
facturing princes. 

So strong and prosperous are the Ital 
that the principal residence street, i 
Avenida Paulista, on which the weeli 
live, is more often referred to as the Bil 
vard des Italiens. Because of the presi 
of such a multitude of the new-rich, a/2 
once called it the Parvenida Paulista. 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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‘Ince more the owners of White Trucks report from 
_ heir actual records a volume of high truck mileages 


_ hat has no parallel. 


' More than 6,000 Whites, whose owners actually 
, heck and report mileages, have run 100,000 miles 

nd more each. We have no accurate record of the 
_\undreds of additional Whites which have exceeded 
; 00,000 miles. We do not count them. 


i high-grade motor truck should run 100,000 miles. 
_Vhites do. Isolated performances of one truck, or 
) ven one hundred, are not performance standards. 
 Jundreds of White Trucks, as far back as 1917, had 
i et the 100,000-mile standard of measure for motor 
‘ruck performance. And, while thousands of them 
‘ave been reaching that mark, other Whites have 
one on—doubling, trebling, quadrupling it. 

* Aore than 300 have passed the 300,000-mile mark 
‘ nd are still giving dependable service. Many have 


xceeded 500,000 miles. 


_vome 100,000-mile White owners have only a single 
‘ruck. Some have as high as twenty or thirty in 


heir White fleets that have each delivered 100,000 


and more money-earning miles. Some Whites have 
achieved 100,000 miles in a few years. Others have 
required 10 years to run that distance. Still others, 
serving their owners with equal dependability and 
profit for 14 and 15 years, have not yet reached 
100,000 miles. 


But White Trucks in all sections of the world—all 
models, in all lines of business—have contributed 
to this record. Mountain grade and desert sand, 
clinging mud and frozen ruts, broken city streets 
and untracked wilderness—through all kinds of 
going Whites have carried their pay loads over their 
hundreds of thousands of miles in all weathers, 
climates and altitudes. 


We could offer no stronger proof that White Trucks 
give you more sustained, continuous, profit-making 
transportation than any other motor truck you can 
buy. : 


No other truck manufacturer has ever published 
such a volume of evidence of dependability, econ- 
omy and long life. No other truck manufacturer 
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and more 


7 No truck owner will operate 
a truck long enough to run 

| 100,000 miles unless those 
! miles are money earning miles 
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200,000 miles is almost as far as the 
distance to the moon—216,423 miles. 


200,000 miles is more than 50 times the 
distance between New York and London. 


UNITED STATES RAILROADS 


300,000 miles is more than the total 
mileage of all the railroads in the United 
tates. 


TRUCKS 


‘Top of the 
Ridge 


EAK city of the Highlands 

of Polk County. Famed 

for its fifteen lovely lakes 
—its fruit and farm products, 
mineral phosphate and indus- 
tries. Commercial center of the 
wealthiest county per capita in 
the United States. 


Thrifty, progressive and pros- 
perous Lakeland has grown from 
10,000 to a commanding city of 
Over $3,- 
000,000.00 spent for civic im- 
provements this year. A pleas- 
ing, public-spirited place with a 
satisfying present and promising 
future. 


22,000 in five years. 


This all-year Florida city 
calls merchants, manufacturers, 
builders, professional and busi- 
ness men. More stores, homes, 
hotels, industries needed at once. 
No State income or inheritance 
taxes in Florida. Lakeland’s 
taxes are low. Outstanding op- 
portunities for commercial, in- 
dustrial and investment open- 
ings await you in Lakeland now. 


John A. Morris 
LAKELAND CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Inc. 
Lakeland ; Florida 


‘Clal 


**Opportunity’s Year ’Round Playground’’ 


| long to foreigners. 
| Italian domination, because they possess 
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You get an idea of alien penetration 
when I say that of the 32,486 coffee prop- 
erties in the state of Sao Paulo, 13,197 be- 
Again you have the 


9759 fazendas. The Portuguese own 1336, 
the Spanish 1137 and the Germans 642. 

Though numerically they do not rank 
with the Italians, the Germans are vital 
factors in the commercial life of the city of 
Sao Paulo. All the big Berlin banks have 
branches there and you see Teutonic names 
on business signs everywhere. We have an 
adequate representation. Nine out of every 
ten motor cars are Yankee-made, and the 
American Chamber of Commerce is a con- 
structive force in the community. 

It was during my visit to Sao Paulo that 
I made a trip to the coffee country, going 
by motor from the state capital to a point 
beyond Campinas, where the coffee belt be- 
gins. I spent the day at a model fazenda 
which had 100,000 plants all laid out in reg- 
ular avenues. The mass of foliage was like 
a verdant sea. The berries had turned, but 
the harvest had not begun. 

I refer to this visit merely to point out 
two facts that bear on the general situa- 
tion. One is the growing fear of the coffee 
pest that I heard expressed on all sides. The 
other is the apprehension felt by growers 
over a possible boycott of the Brazilian 
product by North Americans. While val- 
orization protects the price, it also makes 
for a feeling abroad which in the end may 
upset all the precautions. 

We can now take up valorization. To 
realize fully what it implies, you must be 
told at the outset that it is under the gen- 
eral direction of the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the state of Sdo Paulo. In Brazil the 
various states have much more authority 
than those that comprise the United States 
of America. Each has its president, cabinet 
and congress. None is so self-contained or 
autocratie as Sao Paulo, which has its own 
army and concludes agreements with for- 
eign countries. Formerly control of coffee 
was a federal function, but a few years ago 
the national government turned it over to 
Sao Paulo. There is no official stewardship 
of the Rio output. 

Valorization means the entrance of the 
Sao Paulo government into the coffee mar- 
ket on a scale which enables it to control 
the price of the commodity. This is accom- 
plished by the official fixing of prices at a 
point higher than the prevailing market 
rates. The agencies employed are purchase 
of options on supplies, segregation of stocks, 
and, what is less expensive, the regulation 
of entries from the interior into Santos, the 
principal port of shipment. The natural 
result is to prevent congestion of stocks 
which would in turn depress price. Before 


valorization approximately 85 per cent of, 


the new crop streamed into Santos within 
six months after it had been picked. 


Dominating the Market 


Putting valorization in another way, the 
immediate object is to acquire enough of 
the current crop to enable the government 
to dominate the world market. When 
stocks in the consuming countries are suffi- 
ciently depleted, it can force buying at 
prices remunerative to the Brazilian 
grower. The whole procedure is only pos- 
sible in a state like Sao Paulo. 

To get the reason for valorization we 
must go back for a moment to the business 
of crops. For a period of thirty-five years 
beginning in 1880 the world production of 
coffee, exclusive of Brazil, averaged from 
4,000,000 to 4,500,000 sacks each year. 
Brazilian production, however, increased 
during this period from 5,000,000 sacks to 
more than 13,000,000. Though world con- 
sumption expanded, the advance in output 
was proportionately larger, bringing about 
an inevitable oversupply. Thus in the crop 
year 1896-97, when consumption rose only 
about 5 per cent, production increased from 
10,000,000 to 13,000,000 bags, followed the 
next year by a further increase to 15,500,- 
000 sacks. Crops kept on getting larger 
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until 1906-07, when the total world pro; 
duction was 23,814,000 bags. Large stocks 
and falling prices induced the Sao Paulo 
government to institute valorization. 

As far back as 1902 a preliminary meas- 
ure, which prohibited the planting of new 
coffee plants for several years, was passed. 
No immediate effect could be gained, be- 
cause plants do not begin to produce until 
the fifth year. In 1906 the government in- 
tervened in the market and bought 8,500,- 
000 sacks, which were warehoused and sold 
later at a profit. The withdrawal of this 
huge supply meanwhile forced up the price. 

Following this intervention, the steady 
world increase in consumption helped to 
equalize conditions and the next valoriza- 
tion operation did not take place until 1917. 
The Sao Paulo government, aided by a loan 
from the federal government, supported the 
growers, because all the producers had been 
seriously affected by the fall in European 
demand during the war. With the pro- 
ceeds of this loan, a considerable quantity 
of coffee was purchased both at Santos and 
Rio and retired from the market. 


For the Defense of Coffee 


In 1921 valorization was again consid- 
ered necessary. So much coffee had to be 
bought that during the following year a 
sterling loan of £9,000,000 was obtained in 
London on the security of the big stocks on 
hand. As always, the stocks were held 
until the psychological moment when de- 
mand had increased. Then they were un- 
loaded. The success of this deal is evident 
when I say that the Sao Paulo government 
cleared a profit of 40 per cent. 

It was in 1921 that the government be- 
gan to limit entries into Santos to 30,000 
sacks a day. The following year this was 
reduced to 28,000. In 1924 it was raised to 
35,000, but shortly after I left Brazil in 
May of this year it was cut down to 20,000 
sacks in order to maintain prices. 

In order to make valorization more 
effective, the Sao Paulo government 
erected nine large public warehouses in the 
interior where coffee is stored pending ship- 
ment to Santos. The effect has been to 
regularize the market, as the Paulistas ex- 
press it. A falling price would be inevitable 
if the entire year’s crop were sent down to 
Santos in a short time. The operation of 
these warehouses has taken control of 
coffee out of the hands of the growers. 
Where formerly they could ship at will to 
Santos, they must now send it to one of 
these government storage establishments. 

When I asked my host about the ware- 
houses on the occasion of my visit to a 
fazenda, he replied, ‘‘They have become 
cemeteries where we entomb our crops.” 

The warehouse system has brought about 
a state of affairs in which the North Amer- 
ican importer, and especially the big 
roaster, finds serious faults. The old plan 
of rushing the coffee to Santos as soon as it 
was harvested, at least enabled the coffee- 
trading world to know precisely how much 
coffee there was in Brazil. Now the stocks 
withheld in the interior are no longer 
known. This circumstance has led the 
Yankee buyers to suspect, not without rea- 
son, that there is really much more coffee 
in Brazil than the Paulistas would have 
them believe. Hence the widespread feeling 
that the high prices of coffee are not the re- 
sult of natural shortage, but of a deliberate 
maneuver to bull the market. 

All the valorization schemes to which I 
have referred were temporary measures to 
meet what the Sao Paulo government con- 
sidered emergencies. They were promul- 
gated sometimes on very short notice and 
the buyers had no recourse. The word of 
the Sao Paulo government is law. So gen- 
eral became the disaffection, and so marked 
the decline in consumption in the United 
States because of high prices, that a definite 
institution to “‘defend the coffee industry,” 
as the phrase goes in Brazil, has been set up. 
The exact translation of its Portuguese 
name is the Institute for the Permanent 
Defense of Coffee. It means that valoriza- 
tion will be the regular thing henceforth. 
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The institute consists of five members, 
two representing the interests of the grow- 
ers. The others are government officials, 
In the all-important matter of selecting the 
coffee-growing members of the institute a 
political tangle developed. The regulations 
provide that the two coffee members are to 
be chosen by the growers, and then con- 
firmed by the president of the state. Acting 
under this, they named Dr. Henrique de 
Souza Queiroz, head of the Sociedade Rural 
Brazileira, and Dr. Paulo de Moraes Barros, 
honorary president of the Liga Agricola, 
The president accepted only the former, 
and substituted Dr. Francisco Ramos. 

The functions of the new organization 
are to make loans to the planters on easy 
conditions, to regulate entries into Santos, 
to purchase coffee for retention from the 
market when it shall be deemed necessary, 
to institute a system of statistics, and to. 
carry on propaganda for the Brazilian coffee 
in foreign countries. Part of the revenue : | 
the support of the institute will be derived 
from a tax of one gold milreis—the equiva- 
lent of about fifty-four cents in oF | 
money—on each sack of coffee. 

Has valorization stabilized the industry? 
The prevailing ferment in the roasting ai 
consuming ends of the business would in 
cate that the principal result, aside from) 
high and fluctuating prices, has been to 
make the planter and his partner, the Sao| 
Paulo government, successful speculators. 
They control supply so as to keep up the 
price, but valorization is as unsound as it is’ 
uneconomic, and, as I have already pointed 
out, may eventually cost Brazil a consid- 
erable part of her meal ticket. | 

An authoritative criticism—it is really 
an indictment—is embodied in the memo- 
randum presented to the Sao Paulo govern- 
ment for discussion by the delegation from 
the National Coffee Roasters’ Association, 
which is in Brazil at the time I write this 
article. Among other things it states: 


“You are as fully aware as we of the 
change which has taken place within the 
recent past in the storing of the visible sup- 
ply. While under natural conditions the 
consuming markets of the world would 
carry a good share of this visible stock, they 
do not feel willing to do so now, when 
artificial control is enforced. The latter 
situation involves too much hazard. In 
consequence the large bulk of this supply 
remains with you. This change in the situa- 
tion has two-fold consequences; it causes 
an increased tax for carrying charges in the 
producing country, meaning higher import 
costs, and the importer becomes very de- 
pendent on extremely prompt service from 
both shipper and carrier in order to keep in 
supply the exact grades required for his 
customers.” 


The Roasters’ Criticism t | 

“An ample supply of the better grades of | 
Santos coffee is of the greatest importance 
to the roasters. It has not been available 
at all times, and it probably will not be 
available at all times in the future under’ 
existing policy of restricted deliveries at 
Santos. We refer to a period some months 
ago, when the stock in Santos was small in 
quantity and very limited in selections. 
Importers were handicapped at that time. 
Just now the Santos stock seems ample in 
both quantity and quality. However, with 
restrictions fixed at 20,000 bags daily, it 
can only be a question of time when a 
scarcity of selections will return. 

“Tn our opinion any attempted control 
of supply will not only signally fail in in- 
creasing returns to Sao Paulo planters 
but will work unnecessary hardship on 
distributors, and do harm to the entire in- 
dustry, if it does not take into considera- 
tion the fact that the requirements of the 
trade vary not only in seasons but also ‘i 
cording to the maturity and marketing of 
the mild coffees from various parts of 
world. 

‘Broadly speaking, coffee importers and 
roasters have not experienced for som 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER TODAY FOR 


TAO TEA BALLS 
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REFILL FOR CADDY -- UNIOR 


J 


shows the Regular Tao Tea Ball line and 
ne new Junior Tin (also shown enlarged on 
\he right). The Regulars are the 10-Ball Tin, 
1e 20-Ball Tin, the 50-Ball Caddy, and the 
addy Refill. Buy the Black and Gold Caddy 
jace—after that save eight cents each time by 
aying the heavy, glassine-lined and thoroughly 
raled Refill. 


ACH Tao Tea Ball in the regular line makes 
four to five cups or more, according to 
strength desired. They are family size tea balls. t 
As one Tao Tea Ball a day is enough for the cups. Many use Juniors for 


B= group of packages illustrated above E 


average family, these handsomely lacquered 
black and gold tins will last ten or twenty days, 
while the Caddy and Refill contain enough for 
almost two months. 


USE 


TEA BALI. 


The Finest Tea You Ever Tasted 


Tao Tea Balls take the guess and waste out of 
tea-making. One Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 
cups (according to strength desired) of a better, 
always uniform and more delicious tea. Tao Tea 
is blended from specially selected tiny bud leaves 
from the tips of the tea plants of the finest gar- 
dens of Ceylon, India and Java. Three genera- 
tions of tea experts labored to produce for you 
this supreme tea. They call it FLOWERY 
Orange Pekoe. Yet because of our new and 
better way of packing—the Tao Tea Ball way— 
it is more economical than ordinary good tea. 
The Tao Tea Ball is the modern, safe way of 
packing tea. Accurately measured and packed 
by special machines in handy gauze bags, this 


20-BALL 
10-BALL 
TIN TIN 


UNIOR Tao Tea Balls—in 
our new package—are in- 
tended for the smaller fami- 
lies (two people). Junior Tao 
Tea Balls are two-cup size, 
but most people get three 


lunch—and Regulars for din- 
ner. The Junior Tins are gold 
with black lettering—20 Jun- 
iors packed in each tin. 
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supreme blend is sure to get to your table exactly 
as our experts have blended it for you—and at a 
cost of less than half a cent a cup. 


QUALITY — ECONOMY — CONVENIENCE 


Tao Tea is the finest tea you ever tasted. It 
is quality supreme—Tao means “supreme.” 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, Serial No. 3070. 
This handy and economical way of packing 
eliminates all guess-work and waste from tea- 
making. Tao Tea never becomes bitter, no 
matter how long it brews. No messy tea leaves 
to clean up—so convenient, so economical, so 
good. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


If your favorite dealer cannot immediately supply you with the Junior, 
we are prepared, for a limited time and for introductory purposes only, 
to send Juniors to you anywhere. Send us the name of your dealer and 
40 cents in U. S. currency or money order. (No stamps.) We will send 
you a Gold tin of 20 Junior Tao Tea Balls—all charges prepaid. 


TAO TEA CO., INC., 103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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in the GOLD TIN 
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“Fifi Avenue 


Those who order household sup- 
plies for the great town houses and 
country estates of America, usually 
specify A. P. W. Satin Tissue as 
a matter of course. 


It has achieved this enviable social 
acceptance thru years of undeviat- 
ing merit. Fastidious people have 
simply learned that the name de- 
scribes the quality — that Satin 
Tissue is a tissue as soft and sooth- 
ing as satin. Its texture is also ex- 
ceptionally firm, absorbent and as 
pure as the fluffy spruce pulp from 
which it is made. 


Equip your bathrooms with A. P. 
W. Satin Tissue and in this im- 
portant detail, at least, your home 
will match the elegance of Fifth 
Avenue, 


Each 50c roll contains 2500 sheets 
and four rolls, for the average 
family, is a year’s supply—cheaper 
than most inferior papers. 


GAVE PAPER CO. 


Foe) BA oWeX) NU CE Net 


The rolls of Toilet Paper listed below 
are identified by the A. P. W. checker 


z doll wrapper. 


A.P.W. Satin Tissue 
--Pure White---Fort 
Orange--Cross Cut-- 
Bob White and Onli- 
won toilet paper and 
paper towels. 


Send for a Rag Doll 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, 
reproducing in 3 colors the A. P. W. doll character, 
12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


Get a Doll’s House Free 
$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll's house---or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 


S. E. P.-10-3 Dealer's Name 


ze 


“OW 6'ie Usheat” 


100% Whole Uhh 


is the bread you have 
been looking for. We 
make the flour and the 
bread is baked by the 
best baker in your town. 
Buy it from your grocer 
and eat it every meal. 


OLD FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
years the safe-and-sound manufacturing 
and distributing return which every busi- 
ness naturally expects and is entitled to. 
Instead of this, they have had years of 
speculative or market gains, and sometimes 
years of heavy market losses, and at all 
times legitimate manufacturing and dis- 
tributing results have been materially 
affected and disturbed by the wide fluctua- 
tions in the import cost of coffee.” 


Another factor which has already begun 
to operate against the Sao Paulo industry 
is the poor quality of the crop. Experts 
have pointed out that it is more than a 
coincidence that, since the limitation of 
shipments to Santos, the quality of the cof- 
fee has declined. At first this was believed 
to be due to the smuggling in of a lot of Rio 
coffee which was mixed in with the better 
Sao Paulo grades. That, however, is re- 
sponsible for only a small part of the de- 
terioration. 

There is a wide impression that high 
prices, rigid control and what seems to be 
a lack of confidence in the market have 
combined to induce the growers to gather 
as much of their crop as possible, regardless 
of condition, prepare it hastily, and get it on 
the way to Santos so as to take advantage 
of the attractive prices. Incredible as it 
may seem, coffee drying is done by the sun 
instead of by artificial means. Heavy rains, 
therefore, cause tremendous damage. The 
contention is that considerable rain- 
damaged coffee creeps into the Santos 


| sacks. 


This brings us to the matter of price. If 
it were fixed by the law of demand and sup- 
ply, such as exists in practically every other 
commodity, there would be no crisis. The 


| trouble with the whole coffee situation is 


that valorization, and not natural impulse, 
sets the scale. Even when you take into 
consideration the advance in price of every 
product during the past five years, coffee is 
almost abnormally high. 

Before the World War Rio averaged 
from four to ten cents a pound, while the 
average during the past three years has 
been from seventeen and a half to twenty- 
one cents. Prior to 1914, Santos ranged 
from six to fourteen cents a pound. Since 
1918 it has been as high as thirty cents. 
Mild coffee, which is not subject to valoriza- 
tion like the Sfio Paulo product, averaged 
twenty cents before the war, and thirty 
and over since. 

Brazil coffee during the past two years 
has steadily advanced. Last year Rio av- 
eraged fifteen and a quarter cents a pound. 
In July of this year it was twenty. In 1924, 
the best grade of Santos was twenty and a 
quarter, while at the time I write it is 
twenty-five. An inferior grade of Santos 
has ranged from eighteen and a half cents 
last year to twenty-three this year. These 
are all wholesale prices for the green coffee. 


Something Wrong With Prices 


That there is something wrong with 
coffee prices is apparent from the deduc- 


| tion I shall now make. On June 1, 1924, the 


| world visible supply of coffee—that is, the 


coffee actually in warehouses and avail- 
able—was 4,667,000 bags. At that time the 
best Santos grade, as I have just indicated, 
sold at twenty and a quarter cents a pound. 
On June first of this year, with the world 
visible supply 5,164,000 bags, the same 
grade brought twenty-five cents. 

One item relating to the price of coffee is 
not generally known. It is the inevitable 
shrinkage which comes with roasting and 
increases the overhead. If a pound of coffee 
in the green bean costs twenty-five cents a 
pound, six cents must be added with the 
roasting. Expressed in a different way, if 
you put 100 pounds into the roaster you 
take out only eighty-one. 

According to the coffee roasters, the re- 
tail price in the United States might con- 
ceivably be higher than it has been. They 
maintain that despite the increase of 125 
per cent in import costs during 1924 and 
this year, the prices for the roasted article 
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in the same period have advanced approxi- 
mately only 60 per cent. The reasons were, 
first, that many distributors had a fair sup- 
ply on hand prior to the major advances 
and lacked confidence in the permanency 
of the increases; second, they did not want 
to endanger the popularity of their brands. 

In the memorandum prepared for the 
Sao Paulo government to which I have 
alluded is the following pertinent reference 
to price which reaches the heart of the 
matter: 


“The coffee roaster and importer needs 
for his best development stability in price, 
not only because this would encourage the 
carrying of more liberal supplies without 
too much risk but also because it makes pos- 
sible the successful carrying out of the best 
advertising and selling policies. The latter 
have often been disturbed or entirely voided 
by violent price fluctuations.” 


It only remains to deal with the reaction 
of the consumer, which, when all is said and 
done, constitutes the vital phase. People 
are using less coffee. This is the North 
American answer to Brazilian valorization. 
According to some recent statistics, con- 
sumption has decreased exactly 20 per cent. 
This is based, among other things, on a 
poll taken by one concern with 12,000 re- 
tail stores. 


Crop Statistics Needed 


What has happened is not so much a 
buyers’ strike as a widespread measure of 
economy by the individual housewife. This, 
in turn, is more or less devastating to the 
roaster, who is the principal link between 
the Santos market and the consumer. 

With decreased consumption on the part 
of the average man and woman came a de- 
cline in buying by the roaster. The net re- 
sult is that Santos is almost glutted with 
coffee because exports have declined. In 
February, for example, shipments totaled 
only 45,525,257 pounds as against 70,945,- 
713 pounds for the preceding month. At 
the time of my visit nearly $40,000,000 
worth had piled up. This was one reason 
why the shipments from the interior to 
Santos were reduced in May from 35,000 
bags to 20,000 bags. 

Last December the National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association presented a petition 
to Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
requesting Federal aid in procuring relief. 
This document stated the situation along 
the lines that I have followed, and asked 
that the department approach the Brazilian 
Federal Government or the Sao Paulo state 
government, or both, for codperation in 
making available for the United States cof- 
fee distributors official and reliable statis- 
tics. In commenting on this vital need the 
petition stated: 


“These”? — statistics — ‘‘should include 
entire facts as to stocks in the port ware- 
houses and the interior warehouses, weather 
conditions, condition of growing crops; also 
official and conscientious estimates of 
plantation stocks, if any, and of prospective 
yield of the coming crop. 

“There can be no objection to furnishing 
this information to the last detail, when it 
is once realized in Brazil that the large in- 
terests of the coffee industry are joint in- 
terests. In the long run the Brazilian and 
United States coffee interests prosper or 
suffer together, dependent upon the right 
or wrong policies of either. The trade here 
is too large, and too important, to continue 
longer on the unsound basis due to lack of 
facts as now. Any policy that will make 
possible intelligent, sound trading in this 
country must bring ultimate benefit also to 
the Brazilian producer.” 


With regard to control, which is the root 
of the trouble, the association made this 
declaration: 


“We are unwilling to go on record in any 
way as favoring artificial regulation of sup- 
ply, but if regulation is deemed necessary 
by Sao Paulo, it should be flexible enough 
to prevent such wide price fluctuations as 
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the present, or the extreme low of 1921. 
condition of fixed supply and variable ¢ 
mand must result in wide fluctuatior 
Without doubt, some further revision of t 
present policy can be made which wo 
eliminate these wide fluctuations. Nothiy 
is more important to the Brazilian plante 
or more important in the full developme 
of the industry, than that there may be 
all times an ample flow of coffee to ¢] 
United States consumer at a fair and r 
sonable cost.” i 

Save for a comprehensive investigatic 
made by Dr. W. L. Schurz, our commerei 
attaché at Rio, the Department of Cor 
merce was powerless to intervene. It wi 
therefore decided to deal directly with tl 
Brazilian authorities. Accordingly, Fel 
Coste and F. J. Ach went to Brazil in Ma: 
authorized by the National Coffee Roaste: 
Association to urge upon the Sao Pau 
government the necessity for intelligent e 
operation with the Yankee importer, an 
to try to effect escape from the rigid eo 
trol which has brought loss upon the bus 
ness. Berent Friele, who had previous] 
gone to Brazil as representative of the Ng 
tional Chain-Store Grocers’ Association, 
collaborating with the delegates from tk 
roasters’ association in the negotiatio) 
with the Institute for the Permanent Dy 
fense of Coffee. 

It is too early, of course, to get a line o 
the outcome of these deliberations. Whai 
ever the result, one thing is certain: Brazi 
ian coffee has reached the crossroads so fa 
as continued big Yankee consumption j 
concerned. If the Sado Paulo governmen! 
through its Institute for the Permanen 
Defense of Coffee, stands pat on rigidity ¢ 
control and lack of adequate statistics, sh 
may lose a considerable portion of her mai 
ket in the United States. : 

On the other hand, if a free and continu 
ous flow of the product is available for us 
and at the same time we are not kept in th 
dark about what is going on both at fa 
zendas and in the warehouses, all will b 
well. It is for Sio Paulo to decide. Self 
preservation, whether of life or industry, i 
the natural thing, but it becomes unnatura 
when such a procedure as valorization dis 
locates the natural activities of trade. 


Coffee From Other Sources 


. 

The handwriting is already on the wall 
because there is a steady increase in ou 
use of coffees from areas other than Brazil 
The February imports from the Dutel 
East Indies exactly doubled those of Janu 
ary. This is typical of what is happenin; 
with other mild varieties. New fields ar 
constantly being opened up. Sao Pauloi 
now having fresh competition within th 
confines of the republic. Hundreds of thou 
sands of plants have lately been planted ii 
Northern Parana, the state which adjoin 
on the south. The Department of Com 
merce is being urged by importers not onl} 
to increase the coffee output in the know) 
producing countries but also to investigati 
the possibilities for development in Port 
Rico, Cuba and Hawaii. The logical basi 
for this argument is that we are too de 
pendent upon Brazil for our coffee ne 
Nor is it unlikely that we shall ente 
coffee production ourselves. More than oni 
Paulista expressed to me his great wonde! 
that North Americans do not acquire - 
properties in Brazil. Wehave been blind t 
the exceptional opportunities which have 
been open during ‘these past two years 0: 
low Brazilian exchange. With dollars wi 
could have bought valuable plantations or 
a basis that would have returned the cost 
and even a profit, in a comparatively s 
time. The establishment of North A 
ican growing companies in the coffee b 
would provide the means for a direel 
fazendeiro-to-roaster distribution, and thus 
bring about a divorce of speculation from 
production so far as it is humanly poss 
to do so. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a serie! 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with South 
ica. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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What is the most popular 
pen in all the world? 


Running, with the high tide of insistent demand, Sheaffer's 
jade pen continues to make amazing, records in performance 
and sales. It is success under full canvas now. This re- 
markable writing, tool is made of Radite, which, in clean 
lustre and resistance to wear, rivals precious stones. But 
its Breat advantage to you rests in the fact that it is an in- 
fallible performer. Its nib is 3uaranteed for a lifetime, and 
its dependable ink system is self-cleansing. And still another 
success! You'll also want to see its twin-brother, the new 
Titan pencil, which has the propel-repel-expel lead control. 


“Lifetime” pen, $8.75—pencil, $4.25—guaranteed Others lower 


At better stores everywhere 


SHEAFFER'S 
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SW 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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of having the same judgment meted to me 
again than sitting like an innocuous saint 
with my mouth shut. 

If that scripture should be literally and 
universally obeyed, how could we develop 
public opinion? And after all is said and 
done in the name of law and religion, does 
not public opinion remain the strongest 
moral force we have for controlling the 
conduct of men? 

I may be a trifle short now and then in 
my contributions to charity, but no one can 
accuse me of not being liberal and constant 
in my contributions to public opinion. The 
result is that, so far as I know, I have one of 
the worst-weathered reputations in this sec- 
tion. I am coming to that presently. In 
the meantime, if you take my word for it, 
there is nothing novel or inflammable in the 
sins I have committed. 

I am not excusing myself for the lack of 
valor I have shown along this line, you 
understand; but I am offering an explana- 
tion, which relieves me in a large measure 
from both blame and praise in this matter. 
When you have had the Ten Command- 
ments striped upon your conscience with a 
switch at a tender age, when you have spent 
nearly a quarter of a century practicing the 
beatitudes in spite of your own carnal de- 
sire to raise the dust occasionally with an 
instinct more effective in mortal affairs than 
a beatitude, and when you have spent the 
remaining years of your life serving a sen- 
tence to hard labor, a flirtation seems a 
frivolous waste of time, even if such an af- 
fair affords you the gratification of being a 
worldly wise and tragically experienced 
woman. 

I have contemplated this kind of diver- 
sion much as one considers a wild specula- 
tion; but after mature reflection I have 
always decided not to invest, because it 
seems to me the man gets the diversion and 
the woman gets the black eye, no matter 
how sweetly and beautifully and modestly 
she conducts her romance, especially if it 
ends in marriage. 

The older you are the greater risk to your 
happiness, and even to your peace, there is 
in marriage. I cannot conceive of a husband 
revolving comfortably in the widow’s orbit 
I have measured off and made for myself. 
Least of all can I conceive of his sitting still 
in it with any peace of mind. I suppose 
many other women feel the same way, else 
there would not be four times as many 
widows as widowers in this country, ac- 
cording to the United States census. 

A widower is probably the most transient 
manifestation of man there is among us. 
I have often wondered why this isso. Iam 
no alienist, which is now that supreme au- 
thority among us for determining our char- 
acter and conduct; but my suspicion is that 
marriage once contracted becomes a habit 
with a man, and that he is the most invin- 
cible habit-forming creature on this earth. 

You may feed one only three articles of 
food for a year and he will stick to them as 
long as he lives! I knew one who cured 
himself of indigestion twenty years ago by 
taking a cup of tea and two pieces of dried 
apricot for lunch. He has never varied his 
midday meal from that day to this. If his 
wife died, I suppose he would marry again 
precisely as he goes to his club and orders 
that cup of tea and the preserved apricots 
for lunch. 

On the other hand, marriage is a state of 
love for women—barring the alimony class, 
of course—and they are so narrow and per- 
sonal in their devotion that they do not 
so readily transfer their allegiance to an- 
other husband. Apparently they are not so 
enterprising or broad-minded in their ro- 
mantic emotions as men are, though we 
seem to be widening out considerably in 
these latter years. It would not surprise 
me if the time comes when even widows 
may become obsolete, and we shall have 
no such wisdom among us as a sad, sweet- 
faced elderly woman wearing her widow’s 
weeds and sitting in the amen corner, or 
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ambling about doing good deeds in the 
neighborhood. She may have her second 
or third husband and be engaged in a cam- 
paign for a better sewerage system in the 
city where she lives. 

What I mean is that we seem to be grow- 
ing more like men mentally and morally 
every day and in every way. I reckon it is 
all for the best, but it does feel queer if you 
are a woman and a widow who cannot keep 
up with the quick step of your times and 
know yourself to be dwindling away into 
the narrow, withered-faced relict of your 
former husband. 

I remember one day years ago decorating 
myself with such ladylike views as these 
in a conversation with Mark Sullivan, who 
had just refused a story I offered for his 
weekly. He listened kindly and patiently 
until I had probably exhausted my reper- 
toire of noble sentiments for that day. 
Then he seized his hat and made for the 
door, thought better of it, paused, looked 
back at me curiously and delivered himself 
of this warning: 

“You may be that good, but if you are 
you are bound to be lonesome.” 

For a moment I experienced some kind 
of faint alarm, as sinners must when the 
preacher gives them one last chance at the 
end of a revival to repent and be free men. 
It occurred to me that I had better hurry 
out while the spirit moved me and do some- 
thing rash. But I could think of nothing 
sane, discreet and becoming to do that 
would also be rash. I am not so sure it is 
conscience that makes cowards of us all. 
It may be the vanity of self-respect that 
holds us in check. 

After all, I have not been so very lonely, 
only slightly peeved as I grow older at the 
implication of having lived a narrow, dreary 
life. 

Years ago, after the death of my hus- 
band, I adopted one of the milder sins of 
our times, much as my mother, who was a 
very frugal woman, used to be wasteful 
with pins because she insisted that a little 
inexpensive extravagance was good for the 
soul. I do not know about that; but I am 
still so ashamed of my transgression I will 
not confess it, although with a discerning 
eye you may see it for yourself as one of 
the complimentary details in the picture 
on the frontispiece page of My Book and 
Heart. Otherwise I am far behind my times 
in yielding to temptations. 

Why should one take to strong drink 
because this is now a fashionable perver- 
sity practiced against the prohibition 
amendment, as ill-bred people disregard 
other people’s respect for law and decency? 
We depend too much upon artificial stimu- 
lation. There used to be a home-brew 
known as fine conversation which was much 
more delightfully intoxicating than any 
brand of bootleg liquor now known to 
polite society. Lacking conversation here, 
I have frequently risen to a state of happy 
inebriation by following a particularly en- 
trancing train of thought. 

This is one thing I have observed about 
gambling—it renders a man or a woman 
sinister and silent when other people pres- 
ent are obvious and vocal. They are mort- 
gaged mentally by a fixed idea. In this 
connection I recall a visit made years ago 
to Monte Carlo. I missed the thrill. All 
my life I have been such a desperate gam- 
bler against fate, adversity and the weather 
that the games I saw played there seemed 
childishly inadequate so far as gratifying 
an adventurous spirit is concerned. Men 
and women simply pawned themselves for 
a little gold, lost it or doubled it in a mo- 
ment, and then repeated the experiment 
indefinitely. My notion about such people 
is that they lack the courage to sit in the 
long game of life and play it according to 
the rules. 

I am something of a piker, financially 
speaking; but I have always entertained 
the conceit that I might have done very 
well in Wall Street if I had not been more 


profitably engaged. My dealings have been 
chiefly with the earth and editors. Both 
are frightful risks. A flood or a drought 
may destroy your harvest. The forensic 
mind of the editor may have changed while 
you are writing the thing. he thought he 
wanted, or you may have missed your cue 
and produced something he never dreamed 
of. My rule is never to kick against the 
pricks. What is the use of adding wounds 
to your misfortune, because if you push 
one of them he can give you reasons fright- 
fully diminishing to your vanity for turning 
down your copy. They are the most con- 
vinecing men on earth at that business. 

T recall only one triumphant exception in 
my twenty-five years’ experience with them. 
In 1915 I had a contract to deliver three 
short stories to be published in a New York 
magazine. When they were delivered, the 
editor wired me that he would take them, 
since he was obliged to do so under the 
terms of the contract, but that he did not 
want them. The implication was not com- 
plimentary. Two days later I arrived in 
New York, called the editor of another 
magazine and offered him the same stories 
at an advance of two hundred dollars each 
on the original price. He agreed to take 
them sight unseen. I hurried off to call on 
the other editor who held the manuscripts. 

He was astonished, and obviously not 
glad to see me. But my manner was so 
regretful and apologetic that he recovered 
his more vehement faculties at once. Never 
have I heard such a scathing criticism of 
literary composition. But I let him do his 
worst; I urged him on to speak yet more 
contemptuously of the things until words 
failed him. 

I do not remember ever feeling meek in 
the presence of mere man, but any woman 
can look meek. I folded my hands and re- 
garded him like a shorn lamb in a cold wind. 

He accepted the compliment and relaxed. 
He said he regretted the necessity of being 
perfectly frank, but he thought under the 
circumstances it was his privilege to tell the 
truth about those stories. He was willing 
to keep the things, but they were not worth 
the price he had promised to pay for them, 
and so on and so forth. Oh, certainly not, 
I agreed; they were not worth anything to 
him, but to me, everything. My honor was 
involved; I could not think of allowing him 
to keep them, and so on and so forth, in a 
sad, low tone. 

This contest lasted an hour before I was 
at last obliged to fling off my sheep’s cloth- 
ing, give him a glint of my real mind and 
demand them. He yielded then only on 
condition that I send him another story 
within the year. I agreed on condition that 
he should pay for it at once in advance, for 
no other reason that I can think of than to 
see how far I could go, seeing that I had 
started so glibly on this adventure. 

I delivered the three condemned stories 
to the other editor, having told him the 
scandal connected with them, and returned 
to my hotel with checks amounting to 
nearly four thousand dollars. 

This indicates that I have some natural 
talent for speculating, but I am thinking 
my career as a writer has lasted longer be- 
cause I have had the shrewdness not to 
develop the gift. 

There is a wideness of the mind not de- 
pendent upon the experience of a broad 
manner of living, if you know what I mean. 
But let that go; I suppose after all is said 
that can be said one way or the other, a 
man’s point of view about such matters 
depends upon his quality and his taste. 
Many people mistake jazz for joy, a loose 
life for a full life, successful selfishness for 
the survival of the fittest and the rational- 
ism of a dirt dauber’s intellect for wisdom. 
My mind tends toward the great simplici- 
ties, whether they are actually to be at- 
tained or not. I prefer to clothe my ego- 
tism according to the nobler scriptures 
defining immortality than in the less expen- 
sive worldly vanities. 


October 3,1 


This is a mean advantage to tak 
those critics who lack the spunk of sy 
divine egotism without ever being able 
prove immortality is an illusion of them 
tal mind inspired by the fear of death, 
have my anxieties about the traveling pa 
ports of saints in the next world; but ifi 
possible to obtain a furlough from pa 
I shall apply for one as soon as I amj 
corruptible and spirit-proved, return 
this world and pinch a few friends’ 
critics who now look askance upon my p 
fessions of faith. i 

If I shall have developed no more-th 
one wing, I mean to spread it in a sm 
rustle it triumphantly in their ears by w 
of whispering, “Thou fool!” But I 
not suppose this will make any differer 


will not believe. 

So my years have gone by. If you ha 
read this record so far you will have 
ceived that these last ones lack the 
and loveliness of those earlier years. 
better known in the world and not 5 
pendent in spirit as I used to be upo 
angels in heaven. I have not outg 
their ministrations; I seem to have 
them. Sometimes at night in this 1 
house, lying awake, I remember the 


of my bed. 

What sublime experiences children hay 
and how serenely they accept them! Ius 
to fall asleep nonchalantly conscio 
these angels and their protection. Noy 
for one fleeting moment I could be aw 
such hallowed companionship, I am ce 
my corruption would put on incorrupt 
and I should rise from that bed a spi 
body. I should be young and lovely; 
the next morning, though I might loo 
same, I should be changed. I should 
the heart of a child, know no evil, beli 
everything and draw all men tome. _ 

I have often wondered what becomes 
us here in this life. For what we we 
the beginning does pass away, and wel 
come the millstone around our own ned 
No matter how good we try to be or h 
bad we actually are, we barely keep u 
pearances. It is not time that chang 
but our own desires, ambitions and | 
fierce struggle we make to get what’ 
want. The body breaks under the stra 
our faculties begin to wabble like sho 
stars, even if they leave a trail of light 
hind them. We lose our grip, let go al 
stand aside, but not satisfied. No 
how wise we have been, we grow si 


searching the faces of youth for a 
praise or recognition, ready to accep’ 
flattery, however obvious, disposed to 
our noses and let out that long plai 
weariness and disillusionment peculiar 
our condition. 

Many years ago there was a disting 
Methodist preacher in Tennessee. 
so high in the ranks of his brethren th 
called him a divine, and he had some 
of double-D title conferred upon him 
was a good man and did valiant servi 
his Lord and for the church. At 1 
strength began to fail. Some power 0 


down in a preacher. 
ened intolerably, which is the final sympt¢ 
a minister in our church shows befo 
bishop and presiding elders supera 
him. No congregation wants the | 
drooled to it even by a saint. So th 
man was retired on his niggardly litt 


a baby carriage with his youngest 
child in it. He wore his pastoral ¢ 
stiff collar and white bow tie. 

(Continued on Page 139) 


(Continued from Page 134) 
“s as white as the apron of a neat nurse- 
! id. But what a look in his eye, an 
coression of tears! Isaiah demoted! Noth- 
is humanly unkind had happened to him. 
Js daughter had probably taken this 
1 :thod of airing the baby and getting her 
{her to take exercise at the same time. 
it when you have preached salvation 
vth power from the pulpit for fifty years, 
is worse than a fall from grace to be re- 
‘eed to pushing a baby carriage. 
[ halted to wish him good morning and 
t admire the baby. He did not care much 
this morning, and let the baby go for a 
‘ment; he wished to say something to me. 
“Tf you knew what old age really is, you 
»uld pray for death while you are young!”’ 
quavered. 
I tried to comfort him, but he was too 
tibly wise to be comforted. 
“You know,” he went on, “‘I am not sup- 
‘sed to be of sound mind. So they give 
» little tasks like this to keep me occu- 
ad,” regarding the infant ruefully. 
“*When you have been ordained and 
reached the gospel for many years, and 
roved men by the spirit, it’s a terrible ex- 
rience to be set aside as of no further con- 
sjuence. I may act a little queer; you do 
yen misfortune and defeat overtake you 
‘your old age. But if I behaved as 
siselessly as a lot of young men do, I’d be 
tled before a lunacy.commission!”’ 
And this was twenty years ago, when 
body thought of summoning an alienist 
‘determine the mental responsibility of a 
yuth who had run amuck and committed 
a'rime. : 
‘As I grow older and feel the changes that 
ysdom and experience make in me, and 
tm to sit down more to husband my 
ling strength and to keep silent longer 
¥en younger people are exploiting the fool- 
sness of their wits, I often think of that 
9, man toddling feebly behind the baby 
“riage, shorn of all his earthly glories save 
insignia of his long pastoral coat tails, 
dipised because his mind had passed the 
s ing and summer seasons of animal wit 
al aggressiveness, but pathetically wise. 
[ am determined to avoid his fate by 
sing thought now while my will is strong, 
a1 I have fairly good business sense, and 
s 1 reign too high in my own estimation 
ibe spoofed or cajoled by the flattery of 
ng merely humored. I am already old 
pough to fix a measuring eye upon any 
yinger person who undertakes to pacify 
‘with the mere assurance that such-and- 
sith a thing is all right; nothing is going 
Ne everything is greased and the 
'tch is working properly. I have known 
‘self to get out of the car and find some- 
Ing wrong and ready to break, and much 
» t is not greased, and the brakes needing 
(be relined. 
This sort of enterprise does not enhance 
ar reputation for sweetness and light 
2 ong young people, but we must simply 
“p up our courage and stand the gaff. If 
yl are a woman, and have passed the age 
ontrol by your merely feminine charms, 
], only thing left is to exercise sufficient 
a hority to put the fear of God in these 
y ingsters and sit tight. My grandfather 
4 not so far wrong when he was dying 
ordered us, who were about. to super- 
sce him in living, out of the room! That 
ws the last act of authority performed by 
2 allant gentleman who showed a proper 
(tempt for sniveling youth. 
do not know how it happens, but as we 
2 w oldér our friends and relatives become 
“aculously younger. We seem to survive 
‘ many of those companions with whom 
w started in life and passed our achieving 
y rs. As our infirmities increase, they wax 
Sjonger, and we become no more than a 
mmory sitting in the chimney corner. 
Hwever generous and considerate they 
2 of your feeling and comfort, you have 
+ your standing among them. The conse- 
Wpnees are inevitable. You cannot hold 
ir hand with them. With the best inten- 
1s, they are ready to take up your bur- 
‘Ss and manage your affairs, which is 
lly a tender way of taking your life away 


coe 
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from you and leaving you in your old age 
without the means of supporting your own 
vanities and self-respect. 

Never again can you show how much 
better judgment you have than they have 
in matters of management and economy! 
You may be permitted to hold your dear 
old yellow deeds, though frequently in a 
weary moment you also surrender them; 
but they have come into real possession of 
your property and they are inclined to use 
it recklessly, according to this speeding, 
spending new world they are making for 
themselves, while you become the helpless 


-pensioner upon your own hard-earned 


bounties. 

Nothing like that shall happen to me. 
I have observed young people very care- 
fully. They are really the pensioners upon 
our wisdom and reared upon our earnings. 
If every man and woman past sixty should 
suddenly die, there would be one grand 
wake of a funeral, then this world would 
rock upon its foundations and go to pieces. 
I give youth thirty days to destroy the 
whole thing. What I mean is that we are 
very important the older we grow, and for 
conscience’ sake should endeavor to live as 
long as possible in full possession of our 
powers and affairs. 

I have sometimes considered passing my 
last days writing a book of gospels for the 
aged, designed to stimulate their courage 
and sense of self-importance. I have ob- 
served that we begin to lose these when we 
lose the purely physical attributes of 
strengthandanimation. Thisisthat period 
when the mind clears and can be used most 
effectively according wisdom and experience, 
instead of those emotions which inevitably 
affect our actions and judgments during 
our younger years. 

The time comes when these friends and 
these relatives who have grown up long 
after we grew up will gather around you out 
of respect, affection and politeness; but 
you are a short circuit. There will be such 
a divergence in your point of view from 
their points of view that no common ground 
of conversation or comradeship remains. 
They will be sitting up with you off and on 
in this manner as if you were the dear dead 
body of an ancestor, although you may be 
getting your breath as usual and looking 
straight through those innocent young 
things, too polite to read aloud what you 
see going on inside of them. 

The thing to do then is not to retire to 
your own room like a sundown old eat, or 
like a pathetically forgiving old woman, but 
to exile them. Send them back to sink or 
swim in the world they have made for 
themselves, and keep yours. Live and die 
under your own roof, even if you doit alone. 
I have a suspicion that it is a lonely pas- 
sage, even if everybody is present. 

I willed the world to these young powers 
and princes ten years ago when I came to 
this valley. They can have it. I am willing 
any time to spare them a few words of 
advice about how to conduct it, and I like 
to step around in it once in so often to see 
how things are going. But I reserve this 
small one, laid off like a garden between 
these hills, and fitted to me as a fine old tune 
is fitted to the simple words of a good old 
hymn. 

Very few people enjoy the privilege of 
laying the scenes of their own minds. They 
are controlled by circumstances, conven- 


_ tions and that windy weather of other peo- 


ple’s minds known as the spirit of the times. 
If a man conceives the ambition to do such 
a thing, the easiest way is to climb into an 
attic, close the door and write out the 
scenes of his mind on paper. And this is 
pure fiction so far as he is concerned, even 
if he produces a volume of the profoundest 
philosophy. He has not lived it; he has 
merely thought it. 

This is the reason why I have never 
bowed my dizzy old head to the greatest 
thinker of them all. I have done too much 
active living between the devil and the 
deep blue sea to be petrified into a state of 
admiration by a mere system of thought. 
Let him try out his theories on the land, in 
the street, in the commercial or industrial 
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world, in society, even in the church, and 
find out how long they will last. 

But watch the philosopher! He keeps 
out of the ructions of real life, which is the 
only personal evidence he shows of being 
one. All that stuff he has written is for you 
to practice. I never heard of an up-and- 
doing ubiquitous philosopher. He may lec- 
ture, but he does not live; he only exists. 
His books are popular or unpopular, but 
the man as a man would prove ineffective if 
he should be put to the tests the simplest of 
us must pass in order to matriculate as 
serviceable scholars in the real arts of 
living. I should be willing to match one of 
my narrow circuit-rider’s days in living, or 
a half of one of my own days spent in this 
green attic of the hills, with one of Herbert 
Spencer’s days anytime; not that I know 
his private life, but I have my suspicions 
that there was not much of it. He was too 
entirely absorbed in recording his ideas to 
have had the energy and initiative to 
dramatize his thinking into deeds. 

The more one reflects upon the business 
rather than the theories of living, the more 
do creeds and philosophies shrink in im- 
portance. It is like starting on a long and 
arduous journey burdened with luggage. 
You are handicapped by too many doc- 
trines and complicated systems of thinking, 
which interferes with that moral elas- 
ticity so essential to courage and a good 
conscience. You may become famous for 
your piety or your wisdom, but you do not 
arrive. Respect for a doctrine or for logic 
trips you at the very moment when you 
might have made the grade. You may 
found a transient school of thought, obtain 
the flighty tail of a following; but there is 
no profit beyond that of gratified vanity in 
such an adventure. The world will pres- 
ently swing through the lightening dust of 
your great mind and go on its way as if you 
had never happened—as this earth would 
scarcely be spattered by radiance if it 
passed through the flame tail of the bright- 
est comet. 

What I mean is that it is useless to pre- 
tend to be very good or very wise. We 
cannot be, and overcome one another as 
frequently as we do in the long competition 
of living. I suppose this is one reason why 
righteousness and wisdom make such slow 
progress in this world and have had so 
many backsets. The sensible thing to do is 
to choose a life within your capacity to 
achieve and do most of your thinking along 
the line you have chosen. 

So I have gone on, writing a few books on 
the side, but laying the scenes of my mind in 
the valley. I can go out any day and trace 
my real thoughts for the last ten years. 
By the looks of them it is easy to infer that 
I have no great mind and not much money 
to spend. But it is also clear that I was 
thinking and planning for happiness, not 
for riches. The forests still stand taller and 
greener than when I came, though the 
timber in them is worth three times as 
much as my whole estate here. The red 
hillsides have been changed into green 
pastures. It has been like taking over the 
care and maintenance of an old, sick and 
impoverished relative to restore the land to 
health and vitality. But it is fertile and 
willing now. I make no apologies for what 
it has cost. I have been too wise to keep 
books with Nature and the weather. But 
I doubt if what I have spent in buildings, 
dams and breaks in all this time equals 
what the average woman with the same in- 
come would have spent on clothes, operas, 
motors and journeys from her favorite 
summer resorts to her favorite winter resorts 
in half as many years. And I still have my 
investments, while she must repeat her 
expenses each season if she keeps up her 
indulgences. 

It all depends upon your taste in living 
and your idea of pleasure whether you spend 
lavishly for the splendors and gayeties of 
the fashionable world, or moderately for 
the long peace of a quiet place, round quiet 
days and starlit nights. 

I do not appear to have been brilliant or 
very extravagant anywhere; but the only 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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A quick. 
Bran Bread 


OW often you want some- 
thing delicious in a hurry. 
Something that is more than plain 
bread, but isn’t cake. Something 
really special! 


Brer Rabbit Molasses bran bread, 
eaten with butter, and a tumbler 
of milk, makes a food fit for gods, 
for children—or even for people 
who are fussy about their diet! 


Brer Rabbit is rich in the min- 
eral salts that doctors say we need. 
And has the true flavor of old- 
time molasses that makes every- 
one want more. 


Whether you use the light deli- 
cate Gold Label, so perfect for the 
table, and fancy cooking; or the 
darker, full-flavored Green Label, 
you can always trust Brer Rabbit’s 
baking quality. 


BRER RABBIT MOLASSES BRAN BREAD 
You will find this recipe delicious. 
Dissolve two teaspoons soda in one 
cup Brer Rabbit Molasses. Add three 
cups sour milk, three cups whole wheat 
flour, and three cups bran. Now add 
one cup seeded raisins. Bake in moulds, 
your favorite shapes; slow oven. 


In two grades: Gold Label—highest 
quality light molasses for eating 
and fancy cooking. Green Label — 
darker, with a stronger flavor. 


FREE Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 16, 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my copy of the New Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Book. 
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Monarch Coffee comes 
from the most famous 
plantations in the high 
altitudes, hundreds of 
miles from the head of 
navigation. 


After hand pick- 
ing, the coffee is 
packed and made 
ready for the long 
journey to the 
headwaters of 
navigation. 


SLI sof 
WENO 


q 


REID, MURDOCH &CO 
CHICAGO - BOSTON BIST) 852 . 
oe.  CURGH- NEW YORK 


The start of the 
pack train. 


For the MONARCH Pantry 


The leader of the 


transportation col- 


the fone peng oh, Tea Peanut Butter Tomatoes 
Cocoa Preserves Spinach 
Catsup Pork and Beans Pears 
Chili Sauce Spaghetti Fruit Salad 
Sweet Pickles Corn Yellow Cling Peaches 


Salad Dressing Early June Peas Red Raspberries 


At the head of 
river navigation. 
No steam or motor 
boatshere. Allship- 
ping ts donein these 
covered “chom- 
pans.” 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


General Offices, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branches: Boston - New York - Pittsburgh 
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ce where I fail to show at a modest ad- 
tage is on the banks of the creek which 
ws through this valley, gory with mud in 
e spring and winter floods, clear and 
arkling as a happy woman’s eye at other 
asons. Twice every year I contend with 
Ine treacherous watercourse, twice every 
ar it rises and sweeps over the land. 
“terward there remains not a vestige of 

iy works along the banks to restrain it. 
Still, this valorous worm of a creek is 
var to being my dearest possession. The 
ne was when my heart was filled with 
eties and fears for those whom I loved. 
ow there is no one to love and nothing to 
ar. The time was when I was at grips 
th poverty and every vicissitude. Now 
um no longer very poor, and I do miss my 
issitudes as a demoted soldier misses his 
corations for gallant service. And there 
1s a time when the world inside the church 
us fiercely critical of me and my works. 
ow the weather has changed and I miss 
e lash of the harsher saints. But I havea 
‘ppy presentiment that when all my 
orks are finished, and I am a memory 
wn faint in the minds of men, I shall 
ll be an aged willful woman in this valley, 
neing majestically back and forth along 
banks of this creek, ordering fortifica- 
ms raised against its violence. The world 


potato pealings and sum orang peal and 
p wick and poared them into one of the 
ils. the nex house was Mister Halls and 
gotsum sour dough and sum eg shells and 
ee grounds and sum boans and a pan of 
crusts and a broken lamp chimney. 
old Wood Odlins we got 2 or 3 biskits and 
and lots of things and a pair of corsits 
dacongress boot. at Gus Weeks we got 
good stuff including a broken lamp and 
ottles 1 broken. at old Getchels we got 3 
es full of stuff and a peck of corn. at old 
Shutes fathers uncle Roberts we got a 
|; of dishwater with roten apples floting in 
i when we had filled both barrils we drove 
r old cart up to Jady Hill. the old decon 
tie out and looked into the barrils and 
sifed. then he poared out the stuff over a 
' gridion and picked out the lamp wicks 
d the lamp and the botles and the corsits 
:d congris boots and then he poared it all 
iso his pig troths and they all piched in and 
sueeled and rooted and fit. i bet i woodent 
\nt to eet enny of their meat. i asted the 
¢con what he did with the things the pigs 
codent eet and he sed he dride them and 
tey wood bring sumthing when the junk- 
ren come round. 
“1esday July 19, 186—me and Pewt and 
any went out on the swill cart this morn- 
iz. had pretty good luck, we got 2 barrils 
fil inclooding a old stove pipe hat and 2 
!ndaner handkerchifs. the old decon was 
lad of glad to get them. 
‘ednesday July 20, 186— brite and fair to- 
y. i started up the old plug. Beany fell 
1e into a full barril and went out of site all 
1t his legs whitch we pulled him out by. 
lrany was mad and sed he woodent wirk 
«ny moar but we both told him he had 
egt to be grateful to us for saving him 
mm drownding and he finally sed it was all 
e. we drove down Gilmans lane to the 
favil while Beany went in swiming with 
' close on. when he come out he rung out 
}s close and was all rite. we got a set of 
i se teeth today with red gums. i wonder 
‘ithe old decon will sell them to the junk 
lin. perhaps he will use them. _he aint 
'¢ menny teeth. 
"\ursday July 21, 186— hot as time. we 
t a ded hen a silver watch and 2 or 3 of 
2 glass tinklers that hang on lamps and a 
ftion. Pewt pluged the ded hen and it 
nt rite into a open window of a house. 
ivonder what the peeple will think when 
2y find it. 
iday July 22, 186— still hot. Pewt fell 
wn the steps of folsom block today with a 
le of swill and got soping and spilled it all 
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will have passed and I shall have been re- 
duced to littleness of consequences there; 
but I shall have something to do, one last 
fight to win. This is something to which to 
look forward when you have nothing else to 
win. 

This record, as truthful as I can make it, 
must read like a very well-constructed plan 
for a kind of happiness suitable for a person 
of my age and gender. But looking back 
through these years, I cannot recall any 
such experiences. It seems to me that I 
have always been in an anguish of labor or 
in a state of suspense, always looking for 
more burdens to bear, giving more bonds 
for title to my own life and liberties. It 
may be that happiness is a state of uncon- 
sciousness, and that I have been too con- 
sciously looking for it; but I am beginning 
to have a faint spiritual intimation that I 
have practiced my Scriptures to the wrong 
tune. I am not so sure now that the key- 
note of a good life should be self-sacrifice. 

I am finally beginning to believe that the 
Scriptures were meant to preserve us from 
too many awful sacrifices, and that I may 
have used them too much like the shroud 
of my mortal mind. I am ready to concede 
that Nature is full of tricks to serve its own 
ends; but it does seem beneath the dignity 
of the good God to have persuaded the sim- 
ple minority to sacrifice themselves for the 


WE GO INTO THE PIG BUSII 
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over him. the decon was mad and sed if we 
waisted so mutch swill he wood take it out 
of our pay. today we pluged sum potatoes 
at fellers and they fired rocks at us. we have 
got to be cairful. we got a lether belt and a 
pair of suspenders. i gess if it hadent been 
for the belt the decon wood have fired Pewt. 
Saterday July 23, 186— rany all day. we 
had 2 trips today becaus tomorrow is Sun- 
day. this morning we got mostly salt fish 
and potato pealings and this afternoon 
mostly beans and brown bred crusts. we 
also got a kerosene can and a paint pale and 
2 wooden combs with most of the teeth 
gone and a switch of hair. it was womans 
hair and too long for the decon and he has 
got wiskers enuf ennyway. he pade us 
tonite only he took $.10 cents off becaus 
Pewt spilled that pale of swill. 

mother sent me away from the table 
tonite ismelt so bad. i must be moar cair- 
ful. she asted me where i had been and i 
sed i had jest been fooling round. she told 
me i had better stop fooling and settle 
down. i wonder what she wood say if she 
gnew i was wirking every day with Pewt 
and Beany. i can gess pretty well what she 
wood say so i had better not tell her. 
Sunday July 24, 186— went to chirch to- 
day. it seamed kind of good to be back in 
the Unitarial again and to see Beany stick 
his head out behine the organ and forget to 
blow and let the wind go out. it seamed 
jest like old times. i gess the peeple are 
glad to get us back. specialy Keene and 
Cele becaus they can sing so good. they 
sung a duet today. father went to chirch. 
he always goes when they sing. he always 
maiks me go wether they sing or not. sum- 
times I think it is tuff to be a boy but when 
i think if i was a girl i wood have to sing in 
the quire and coodent go swiming without 
close on and had to wash dishes and cook 
things and coodent fite and sware and fite 
roosters and hook apples and things and 
plug hard apples on a stick and break win- 
ders way over on another street and have 
other fellers caugt and licked for it and sum- 
times if you are lucky it is fellers whitch you 
cant lick but wood like to and plug ripe 
cucumbers at fellers with his best close on 
and play tittattwo on old ladys windows 
which come out with kittles of hot water 
and calls for the police and thretens to tell 
your fathers, and cant keep snaiks and 
toads in your pockets and shin trees after 
birds nests and go fishing nites for eals and 
hornpout and do things like them then i am 
glad i am a boy. of coarse a boy has to 
work like time and split wood and lug water 
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profit and comfort of the indifferent and 
unrighteous majority, which is precisely 
what happens. It is really written that we 
shall present ourselves living sacrifices 
wholly acceptable to God. 

I wish I had remembered and understood 
the meaning of that passage sooner. It 
would have saved me much hardship and 
left more space for human happiness. It 
comes to me now that it is less exhausting 
to make oneself wholly acceptable to the 
Lord than to those of our fellow men who 


can fish for our services with these Scrip- f 


tures. 

For they want as many sacrifices as you 
can make, and will give you as many of 
their burdens to bear as you will carry; but 
our heavenly Father only demands a right 
spirit toward Him to make us reasonably 
safe in our relations to our fellow men— 
which would by no means cover the terrific 
labors and sacrifices some of us have made 
along this line. 

I am coming now to the closing scenes of 


_my life as I have lived it in the past, be- 


cause I mean to close these scenes. As a 
Christian, I have had the wrong training; 
as a middle-aged woman, it will be difficult 
to go against this training; but I do hope to 
have time to make the experiment. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


JESS 


and go errands and go to bed rite after sup- 
per and sumtimes before supper when you 
are sassy or have did rong things and have 
got cougt whitch sumtimes hapens never 
mind how cairful a feller is ennyway i 
woodent be a girl for enything wood you. 
Monday July 25, 186— went back to wirk 
today on the cart. we got a pretty good 
load including 2 tooth brushes a babys shoe 
3 woolin stockings without enny heels or 
toes to them and a red garter. i wonder 
what the decon will do with the tooth 
brushes. he aint got enny teeth. 

Tuesday July 26, 186— today Beany did 
the meenest thing to me i ever gnew. we 
was going down High street and Pewt was 
driving. Beany pluged a rotten mush 
melon at Fred Weaks. well it went over 
Freds head and hit a man rite in the back 
of the head and squashed all over him. 
he had come out of a house and was bowing 
to a lady with his hat off and his hair all 
oiled and parted down the back and jest 
as he stratened up the mush melon took 
him. well he was the madest man i ever 
saw. he gumped and grabed the horse and 
sed whitch of you young hellions done 
that and Beany sed i told you Plupy you 
wood get into truble if you dident stop fool- 
ing and of course he gnew that Pewt hadent 
done it becaus he was driving so the man 
grabbed me by the neck and the seet of 
britches and before i gnew where i was he 
had tirned me rong side up and rammed me 
head first rite down in one of them barrils 
of swill cleer to my waste. well a lot of it 
got into my mouth becaus he done it so 
quick i coodent get ready like when a feller 
dives into the river and i tell you i felt 
pretty sick. i went into the river and 
sloshed round till i got it off my close but i 
dident get the taist out of my mouth al- 
though i drunk about a pale of water. i 
wood have given Beany a bang in the snoot 
but i felt two sick. i will get even with 
Beany sum day you bet. iam glad iam not 
a pig. i will never eat a peace of pig again 
as long asi live. it dont seam now as if i 
cood ever eat ennything ever again but 
peraps i shall get over it after a while. but 
i can taist that swill now. 

Wednesday July 27, 186— i felt better to- 
day. Pewt and Beany let me drive and 
they lugged the pales. today we got a little 
ion looking glass frame that swings in and 
out. the glass was broke. the deecon was 
glad to get it. i dont see what it was wirth 
with the glass gone. brite and fair today. 
Thursday July 28, 186— gosh it is most 
August and 1% of the vacasion is gone. 
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Cut | 
your coal bills 
and get 

more heat 


WE you pay your coal bill, it’s 
big satisfaction to know 


that you are going to get heat out 
of all your fuel. That’s better than 
wasting money and steam fighting 
air, which rushes back into your ra- 
diators when fires are banked and 
cools them off. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not 
only freely let air out of radiators 
—they keep it out. If it is your first 
experience with Hoffman Valves 
you will be amazed how these 
vacuum valves save fuel and at the 
same time wonderfully increase the 
comfort of your home. 


The Thirty Day 


Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Put a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find that 
the radiators you are testing are still hot. 
In the morning they will be the first to heat. 
That is because air has been kept out. That 
is the magic of a vacuum. 


Send us the coupon below for a little book 
“Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief”’ 
which explains in simple words just why the 
magic vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves transforms the ope ration of steam 
heat. We will also send you a *‘ Thirty-Day 
Trial Certificate’’ which lets you test these 

valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 


man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal \f 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept.O2,25 West 45thStreet, 
New York City - 


f obligation your 
Door Against the 
“30-day Trial Cer- 


Please send me without 
book ‘‘Locking the 
Heat Thief’ and the 
tificate.”’ 


RV IG ote sw cctininns: Ripa ca abe 


LEPAGES will 


mend it 


mae cst 
aTRe Ry CHICAGO ,SANFRAT ys 


See 


WHEN you wish to mend or repair 
any article of useful value, do not 
risk using a cheap or inferior glue. 
You would not sew a silk dress with 
cotton. Why mend a broken article 
with an inferior glue? The cost of 
LePage’s is nothing compared to 
the saving of making permanent re- 
pairs. Use LePage’s Glue, thestand- 
ard for 40 years. Insist on LePage’s 


AG E’S 


GLUE 


E 
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today we found a broken gug in the swill. 
also a pair of ey glasses with the glass gone. 
also 2 almanicks and a bill for 4 quats of 
rum. i told the deecon that this biziness 
was like a grab bag at the May fair of the 
Unitarial chirch in May. you never gnew 
what you was going to get when you grabed. 
Friday July 29, 186— today when we got 
back with our swill to the deecons we was 
soping wet for it raned hard. the load today 
inclooded part of a sicingle a headstall with 
blinders and the stufing of a saddle. the 
deecon sed he cood use the headstal and 


the sicingle but the stufing was no good. . 


his pigs were drunk and most of them laid 
down and snoared. 2 or 3 tride to get up 
and waulk to the troth but they fell down 
and grunted and went to sleep. i gess the 
broken gug we got yesterday was full when 
it was broke. he sed they wood be all rite 
by supper time. he sed they all wanted to 
fite but they was two drunk. the deecon 
sed that had augt to teech us tu waulk in 
the strait and narrow path and not yeeld to 
the flesh pots of Egipt and he told us that 
wine was a mocker and strong drink was 
ragging all of whitch we gnew befoar but we 
dident say nothing becaus tomorrow is pay 
day and we dont want to get him mad. 
Saterday July 30, 186— today we had 2 
trips in the swill cart. the 1st trip was a 
good one. it inclooded a lether pocket book 
without ennything in it. a red flannel 
undershert and 6 lampwicks a thing sum- 
thing like sizzers to snuf candles with and a 
old hoopskert. this afternoon we got a big 
load whitch inclooded a odd slipper a shoe 
buckel a dime novil whitch i had red and 
whitch was naimed Silent Steeve the Sure 
Shot and a ded cat. it was a maltee. i got 
even with Beany and this is the way i done 
it. we had stoped on Plesant Street near 
Hemlock square. Pewt had went into old 
Wood Odlins with a pale and i set on the 
drivers seet. Beany was leening over the 
side of the cart looking down the street. 
old Ed Derborn the man whitch rings the 
town bell set on his piazer leening back in 
his chair sound asleep with his feet on the 
railing and a red handkerchief over his head 
to keep the flise from biting his bald spot 
and climing into his mouth and nose. well 
i reeched for that old ded cat easy and got 
it by the tale and swung it round my hed 2 
times and let ding at old Eds piaza. well it 
hit rite down by his chair and maid sutch a 
slam that Ed give a gump and throwed up 
his arms and went rite over backwerds with 
his hine legs in the air. Beany herd the 
noise and looked round and begun to laff 
and old Ed gumped up lifely and when 
he see the ded cat laying on his piazer 
and see Beany laffin he come out in 2 
stradles and before Beany gnew what had 
hapened he had Beany by the gnap of 
his neck and draged him over the side of 
the cart. 

well you never see sutch a licking as 
Beany got. it was a ringtaled pealer. Ed 
he shook him and batted him rite and left. 
he wood bat him one way and then bat him 
the other and Beany hollered you bet. 
bimeby Ed he maid Beany pick up the cat 
and throw it into the river below the dam. 
he sed he had a good mind to maik Beany 
eat it. when he was coming back with 
Beany me and Pewt see him grab Beany 
again and give him a shaik and 2 bats and 
when he come up to the cart he sed this 
lying little cuss sed he dident do it and that 
one of you fellers did and I give him a little 
moar for lying. it is meen enuf to throw a 
ded cat at a man but it is meener to try to 
ly it onto sumbody elce. so if you fellers 
think i havent licked him enuf you can give 
him sum moar and he hysted Beany into 
the cart and i drove off. Beany dident say 
nothing and so i sed i told you Beany you 
wood get into truble if you dident stop 
fooling. well Beany gumped out of the 
cart and tride to find a rock to plug at 
me but he coodent find one and bimeby 
he clim back. 

old Deecon pade us our $.50 eech and 
Beany felt better. i bet he wont be so 
smart another time. 
Sunday July 31, 186— it is Sunday again 
and i am kind of glad of it. i can see now 


THE SATURDAY 


how men and fellers whitch wirk hard all 
the weak like to have sunday come when 
they can go round the yard in a old shert 
and pants and slipers without heals. i 
cant do that becaus i have to go to chirch 
but they is always sum fun when Beanys 
there. father dident go today. it was two 
hot and Keene and Cele didnt sing a duet. 
when he goes i have to sit up strait and 
mind my pees and ques. if father aint 
there i can maik up faces at Potter Goram 
and Nipper Brown and other fellers and 
sumtimes get them laffin. then i can draw 
pictures of peeple and fold them up and 
wach my chance and snap them over to 
sum of the fellers and maik them gigle out 
in chirch. today i drawed a picture of old 
Steve Pettigrew with his old bald head and 
his front teeth sticking out like a wood- 
chucks. old Steve is awful ritch and feerful 
meen. soirote under the picture this beau- 
tiful poim whitch i maid up myself, 


the meeniest man i ever gnew 
is uncle Steven Pettigrew 

my father sed so so its true 
a meen old cuss is Pettigrew 


then i folded it up so it wasent enny biger 
than a white ally and snaped it over to 
Pewt. Pewts phew is jest in front of old 
Pettigrews and i gess i dident snap it hard 
enuf for it fell rite into old Pettigrews lap. 
i thougt i shood die i was so seart. well old 
Pettigrew picted it up and unfolded it and 
looked at it and i cood see the red go from 
the gnap of his neck to the top of his head 
until he looked like a lamp poast. he 
looked at it a long time and then he put it 
in his vest pocket. 

well jest then i had to laff. i dident want 
to but i coodent help it. i felt jest like a 
feller does when he goes to a funeral or 
when the minister pernounces the benny- 
diction. you dont want to laff but you are 
so scart for feer that you will laff that be- 
foar you knows it you do laff. soi had to 
laff rite out and old Steven looked round 
and saw me and he drawed down the cor- 
ners of his mouth and kind of snarled and i 
gnew 1 was in for truble. 

well after chirch old Steeven put for our 
house and when i got home he was there 
talking and shaking his fist at father. i 
shood think by this time that peeple wood 
know that when they begin to sware and 
dam and tell father that if he dont lick me 
they will that father aint that kind. when 
they begin to get mad father gets mad. so 
i gnew i was all rite and after a while old 
Steeven went off saying he wood bring a 
action fer definition of carickter. after he 
had went father gawed me a little and sed as 
long as he had got the picture he gessed old 
Steeve wont get very far with his lawsuit, 
but he sed if i wasent moar cairful about 
getting him into truble he wood shaik my 
liver out. ennyway i got out of that better 
than i hoaped. sumtimes i have luck and 
sumtimes i dont. 
Monday August 1, 186— old deecon is play- 
ing a mean trick on us. he has put a nother 
barril into the cart and we have to go over 
the side of the river where we live. we 
dont have to go up coart street but we do 
have to go up front street and spring street 
and water street and we may get cougt by 
our folks enny time. he sed he coodent pay 


us enny moar but he cood get 3 boys to do 


it for $.25 cents apeace. so what cood we 
do. we all need the money. i think sum of 
the peeple on front street throw away there 
stockings and garters and broken glass be- 
fore they gets worn out as the peeple on 
high street do. we got 3 stockings and a 
lamp shade and one of those little silver 
birds that you screw on the table and sew 
with. on water street we get rotten apples 
and potatoes and spoiled corn and oid beans 
and things. we got a lot of old fassits sum 
from rum barrils and sum from molases 
barrils and roten mush melons and things. 
it is pretty hard wirk and the only part of it 
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we like is going in swimming after we get 
throug and saterday nites when we gets 
our pay. 

Beany got bit by a dog today on the leg. 
there is 3 dogs on front street that bites 
evrybody whitch goes to their houses. we 
are getting prety sick of it. Pewt neerly got 
bit and the only way he escaiped was by 
throwing a pale of swill at the dog swill and 
all and the man whitch oaned the dog made 
Pewt scrape up the swill and gawed him 
terible. i gess if peeple think that we are 
going to be bit and knawed by dogs they 
will be mistaiken. tomorow we are going to 
bring our sling shots. 

Thursday August 4, 186— we wirked 

again today. mother says she dont see 
why i smell so sumtimes. that is when i 
dont have time to go in swimming befoar i 
go home to dinner. i always change my 
close but that aint enuf. Pewt and Beany 
has got there heads shingled but mother 
wont let me. after i can go in swiming iam 
allrite. our load from high street inclooded 
a lantirn with the glass broke out a pair of 
nippers with one nip gone and the broom 
part of a broom with the broom handel 
broke short off. from front street and 
water street sume fine teethed combs and a 
pair of gloves and a broken spittune. old 
deekon was kind of mad with us becaus he 
thougt we had broke it but we told him no- 
body wood have threw away a good spit- 
tune. it had red and blue roses painted on 
it and yellow birds. there isnt ennything 
mutch prettyer than a elegant painted spit- 
tune in the house. i dont see why mother 
dont like them but she says she wont have 
one in the house. i dont see why. 
Friday August 5, 186— wirked this morn- 
ing and went in swiming this afternoon. 
mother says if i come home to dinner again 
smelling so bad that she will maik me eat in 
the barn and she will see to it that father 
will forbid me going to Ed Toles barn again 
this seeson. i havent went to Ed Toles for 
neerly 2 weaks but i dident tell her that be- 
caus if i dont get time to go in swiming be- 
fore dinner and father tells me i cant go to 
Eds why i dont lose ennything becaus i 
dont want to go to Eds as long asi hold my 
gob. so allised was yes marm. today our 
high street load inclooded a lot of chicking 
boans while the front street load inclooded a 
lot of tripe. we wasent sure of it and Pewt 
thougt it was a peace of tirkish towell. 
Beany sed it dident maik mutch difference 
one taisted about the same as the other. 
we also got 2 candel sticks part of a hoop- 
skert and 2 tirky wing brushes and a fan 
with broken sticks and a nursing botle. i 
wunder what old deecon will do with that. 
if the deecon throws the stuff we dont 
recognize to the pigs it is tripe. if he puts it 
away to dry it is tirkish towell. 

tomorrow afternoon there is to be a big 
time down to the house next to Gails where 
we have to go for swill and where the big 
Newfoundlounder dog is. so we want to go 
and we have got to wirk. so we have de- 
sided we will drive in to mister Gails house 
and if ennyone says ennything to us we can 
say we have to come for our swill and if 
they dont say ennything we will stay and 
hear the music. they are going to have sum 
fine music. Rashe Belnap plays the cornet 
and Ed Tole plays the fiddle. it aint the 
saim Ed Tole whitch fit roosters with me 
and mine licked his but another Ed Tole. a 
feller naimed Hogden of Kensington plays 
the flute and one of Peelicky Tiltons uncles 
plays the bass vile and Ed Piper plays the 
piano and Gim Folsom Billy Folsoms father 
plays the offyclide and old Jake Tole plays 
the trumboan. i bet it is as good music as 
they have in Boston. 

Saterday August 6, 186— the wirst has 
happened. we have lost our gobs and our 
pay and have smashed up the old decons 
dingle cart and spilled swill over all gods 
creasion so father sed. when i think of the 
money i have lost and the gob i feel verry 


Beany and the hoal yard was covered wi 
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sad but when i think of what hapened 
neerly laff myself to deth and so does Bea 
and Pewt. and so does father but he taiks 
cair not to laff where i can see him. 

well this morning we wirked hard and 
got a chance to go swimming befoar dinner, 
then in the afternoon we went over to old 
deecons. about 4 oh clock we hiched up 
and went first down water street and oo 
barrils filled. evry feller seamed to be cle 
ing up for the weak and we had ded fish a 
old vegitibles and a curry comb and 
brushes and a whisk broom. then we ve 
way up front street first and wirked do 
well by the time we got down to the co 
mon we cood hear the music and it sounded 
fine. the players were out on the grass ona 
platform whitch had been made of barrils 
and boards and was covered with red white 
and blue cloth and carriges and hacks wi 
being drove up and ladys with long tranes 
and silk dresses and ribbons criscrosed on 
their ancles and holding up their dresses to 
show them and long ear rings and their hair 
done up in waterfalls with 2 long curls fal 
ing down over their shoulders was waulki 
to the piaza on the arms of men in stove 
pipe hats and swaller tale coats and yeller 
linen britches and shiny boots with their 
hair oiled and parted behine and shaiking 
hands and bowing to sum ladys and men on 
the piaza and then setting on settees and 
chairs on the lawns and eating ice creem 
and things and looking like the peeple in the 
pictures in Godys lady book and the New 
York legger. well the orchestry was play: 
ing splended and so we drove up as neer 
we cood and lissened and were having a 
good time. 

Bimeby we notised that peeple begun to 
look at us and the ladys begun to put th 
handkerchifs to there noses and fan them- 
selfs and call for smelling bottles and 2 
women fainted and peeple were running 
with botles and slaping their hands a : 
rubbing their heads and sloping water on 
them and the music players stoped playing 
and held there noses and eyrybody er 


at us mad and a feller come running over 
us and sed what in hel are you doing with 
that stinking old cart here and Beany he 
sed we come here for mister Gails swill ant 
i gess we have got as mutch rite here 
ennybody and the feller he sed i will show 
you who is boss here you sassy little devil 
and he grabed the old horse by the headstal 
and yanked the ranes out of my hands. 
well in 14 minute that horse shet down his 
little stub tale on them ranes and begun te 
kick and plung and rare and squeel and 
run. well the feller held on and hollered and 
yanked and the horse went rite round in 
cercle on the lawn. the swill barrils was 
gumping and spatering and me and Beany 
and Pewt was holding on with all our mite 
and the peeple was hollering and swaring 
and hipering for the house and the orchestr: 
fellers was grabing their fiddles and trum- 
bones and cornets and runing and swari 
and Peelicky Tiltons uncle put his bale 
vile on his back and hipered away looking 
like a big dorbug. welli gess we went round 
2 or 3 times befoar we hit the platform and 
over went the cart and me and Pewt a 


dishwater and biskits and potato pealing 
and egg shells and lampwicks and ro 
apples and coffy grounds and mush mellons 
and slops and pails and swill barrils and mé 
and Pewt and Beany. 
but we dident stop there long i tell you 
for we gumped up and put for home as f 
as we cood go. we left the old horse and the 
old cart and evrything elce. father says 
they sent for old deecon and maid 
clear up the place and sed it was lucky 
body was killed. peraps he wont think it 
lucky when he finds that i was one of the 
fellers whitch drove the swill cart. enny- 
way we dont dass to ever go over to th 
deecons again to ask for our pay. if we hi 0 
only got our pay befoar the last trip we 
wood have been all rite for we were veut 
kind of sick of our gob. i hoap father wont 
find out it was us whitch drove the cart. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in 
early issue. 


‘Of course not. Look at the cantle! 
ok at the horn, or whatever you call the 
ng in front! He’d have to be pulled out 
'e a tooth. What I’d like to see is one of 
yd Westerners on an English saddle. That 
e riding.” 


(one so?” inquired Red with interest. 


So I’ve heard,”’ said Red. 
ida thin and slippery.” 
‘Have to use a knee grip,”’ observed Mr. 

jfts more affably. “And, of course, it’s a 
tter of balance.” 

‘I suppose the trouble with them,”’ said 
Ha, who trained the Old Man’s polo 
ne to the English saddle, “is that 

»re’s nothing to hold on to if you get into 
fable. re 

Exactly,” corroborated Mr. Tufts, and 
xuld have enlarged on the matter, but at 
(it moment, coming down a hill, they 
suck a terrific hump. The barbed wire 
mediately leaped at his back with vio- 
ce and struck him a terrific blow between 
t» shoulder blades. 

“Suffering eats!’’ yelled Mr. Tufts, 
ra he could yell. “‘Was that a trunk?” 

“Only the wire,” said Red. ‘‘Hurt you 
4) va 
; “It’s probably torn my coat.” 

Red examined the rear of Mr. Tufts’ 
lt while the truck careened madly on. 
“Only a snag or two,” he said. “But 
tly carry some swell clothes at the store 
own. If you go in there and say I sent 
yi 9? 

‘Thanks,’ grunted Mr. Tufts stiffly. “I 
A get my clothes that way.” 

a rest of the ride was not conversa- 
inal, save for the parrot, which took to 
s|uting ‘‘ You’ve revoked” over and over 
ir slightly excited manner. Just once Red 
nde an effort and inquired if Tufts had 
‘ been to a dude ranch before. 


“They look 


No,” said Mr. Tufts coldly; ‘‘and I 
wt think I ever shall be again.” 
at the main house the Old Man was 

‘ting. He scanned Mr. Tufts from under 
i beetling eyebrows with interest as he 
ck the parrot’s cage. _ 

‘How’d your parrot stand the trip?” he 
uired genially. 

It’s not my parrot,’’ snapped Mr. Tufts. 
‘Isee. Well, I hope Red took good care 
you on the way out.” 

He took better care of a roll of barbed 
2 he brought along.” 

Well, wire’s a mighty important thing 
rand here,”’ said the Old Man, and eyed 
| Tufts again, this time rather closely. 
‘And dudes are not?” 

i wouldn’t go so far as that. But, you 
we have to have the wire.’ 

Tr. Tufts had had every intention of 
aing ten grains of aspirin and going to 
& but on his way to his cabin he spied 
h new girl and suddenly changed his 
d. Instead, he put on his English 
1>ches and boots, tied a new tie with par- 
ilar care and sauntered out again. He 
i not, however, see the new girl again, 
u spent the evening on the lawn, watch- 
various groups of riders starting out for 
wilight canter over the meadows, and 
eng the Old Man about improving his 
tik by bringing in a Thoroughbred stal- 
ic, while from some place unknown came 
h, sound of a phonograph playing I’ve 
‘ the Blues, and occasional bursts of 
cng and cheerful laughter. 

.e went to bed that night in his one- 
On cabin, leaving the door open for 
Oness. And before he went he poured 
iself a small drink out of a bottle, to off- 
i she effects of the aspirin. He was very 
ir], and the moonlight poured in through 
hoa door and bothered him, but finally 

ozed off. 

1 the middle of the night he was 
«ened suddenly by the sound of one of 
aonogrammed hairbrushes falling to the 

He sat up, not yet quite certain 

re he was, but he oriented himself al- 
t immediately, and it was then he saw 
somebody was in his room. A heavy 
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figure, rather short, was standing outlined 
between him and the light outside, and it 
had what appeared to be his precious bottle 
uplifted in his hand. 

He was not a brave man, but that bottle 
had been brought across the continent and 
was one of a carefully selected and packed 
dozen. So Mr. Tufts leaped from his bed 
and grappled with the intruder. And the 
intruder was hairy and grunted horribly, 
and before it had slid out at the cabin door 
it had swatted Mr. Tufts very violently on 
the side of the head. 

Mr. Tufts reeled around until he had 
found a chair and dropped into it. 

“A bear!”’ he kept muttering to himself. 
“Tt was a bear!” 

It was not for some time that he recov- 
ered sufficiently to notice a pungent and 
familiar odor in the cabin. That roused 
him, and he lighted a match and investi- 
gated. His precious bottle was gone, but a 
part of its contents was trickling along the 
floor. 

IV 
ILL the Bear was in a strange mood the 
next morning, but at that he had very 
little on the corral. 

Now the usual method of the corral with 
a new dude is somewhat arbitrary. He goes 
up to the corral boss and meekly asks for a 
horse; Tom looks him over, yells to the 
saddle boss, who appraises him for size of 
saddle, and then rope in hand rides into the 
corral. It is the opinion of some people that 
once inside the inclosure he simply shuts 
his eyes and throws his rope, and that that 
horse on which the noose settles is brought 
out; but be that as it may, that particular 
horse is thereafter assigned to that par- 
ticular individual, and barring accidents, 
so remains. 

But this morning was different. Mr. 
Tufts intended to choose his horse, and said 
so. He stood for some time outside the 
corral, and finally picked on a tall bay. 

“‘Bring him out,’’ he commanded calmly. 
“T want to see him in action.” 

“You mean that’s the horse you want?”’ 

“T didn’t say that. Bring him out and 
let’s see what he can do.” 

“We're not showing samples,” said Tom. 

“And I’m not riding any animal you 
choose to put me on,”’ said Mr. Tufts, with 
equal brevity. ‘“‘I’ll pick my horse or I'll 
know why not.” 

Thus it happened that the line-up of 
morning riders, meekly awaiting their ani- 
mals, was treated to the edifying spectacle 
of Red, the crack rider of the outfit, walk- 
ing, trotting and cantering a succession of 
horses before a supercilious youngish gen- 
tleman who made adverse and most un- 
pleasant comments on them, their action 
and their lineage. 

And that gentleman ended up by saying 
loudly, “‘ Well, now we’ve seen your pack 
animals, where do you keep your saddle 
outfit?” 

“‘T’ll tell you,” said Red, above the titter 
that rose; ‘“‘most of them are turned out to 
pasture so no fool Fasterner can get a hold 
of them and ride the guts out of them.” 

In the silence that followed this, Mr. 
Tufts gazed into the barn. 

“What have you got in there?”’ he in- 
quired. But as Red made no reply, he 
sauntered into that holy of holies, where 
the Old Man’s Palamina occupied a box 
stall, where Loco Lizzie, who had eaten 
loco weed and was plumb crazy, stood 
ready to kick, bite and squeal at any prov- 
ocation and where dudes were about as 
welcome as the foot-and-mouth disease. 

Red freed the last rejected animal and it 
shot back to the corral. And a minute later 


_ the new girl spoke to him. 


“Mr. Tuftsis in the stall with Loco Lizzie, 
Red,” she said. “Do you think it’s safe?”’ 

“Probably not. But who cares?” said 
Red bitterly. 

Tufts escaped unscathed, however, and 
the entire outfit sighed with disappoint- 
ment when he emerged. He had selected 


the Old Man’s Palamina, as a matter of | 


fact, and complained bitterly when he was 
refused. 

After a time he chose the tall bay he had 
first looked at, and—“Tom,” Red called, 
“put down Sleeping Sickness for Mr. 
Tufts.” 

“That the horse he wants?” 

“So he says.” 

“Sleeping Sickness?” inquired Mr. Putts. 
“What’s wrong with him. Don’t he go?”’ 

“He'll go all right.” 

“Does he buck?”’ 

“Never heard of it.’ 

But there was suspicion in Mr. Tufts’ 
eyes as he prepared to mount. 

“Tf you're thinking of putting anything 
over on me, you’d better think again.” 

“What d’you mean—putting something 
over?’”’ Red demanded. “‘I’ll tell you, Mr. 
Tufts,” he added confidentially, ‘‘that’s a 
good horse. I knew you were a horseman 
when you picked him. But about those 
spurs now, if you’re in kinda deepish water 
and want to get him across 

Mr. Tufts grinned and cut him off. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” he said. 
“T was riding a real horse when you were 
rocking a hobby. 
right.” 

He started off. 

The new girl, whose name turned out to 
be Nancy—there were no surnames in use at 
the corral—was near Red when he turned 
around. 

“‘What’s the matter with that horse?” 
she demanded. 

“That horse? Why, Sleeping Sickness is 
a good horse,’’ he said aggrievedly. “‘ Look 
at him going now! Action’s the word for 
This 

“You winked at Tom! I saw you.” 

“Can’t a fellow get a bit of dust in his 
eye without you calling him for it?”” His 
manner was innocence itself, but the girl 
still watched him, in her curiously direct 
manner. 

“What about the water?” 

“Well, I tried to tell him. The fool 
wouldn’t listen.” 

“What about it?’ she insisted. 

Red looked at her and then glanced 
away. He was always a bit dazzled when 
she was close by. 

“Well,” he said uncomfortably, ‘you 
see, if he should happen to spur him while 
he’s in water anywhere ——”’ 

“Well?” 

“Well, he’s plumb likely to lie down— 
that’s all.” 

Suddenly Nancy laughed. She threw 
back her head and laughed, cheerfully, de- 
lightfully. And Red joined her, rather 
sheepishly. 

“Tn a ditch!”’ she gasped. 

“Or in the creek,” said Red, wiping his 
eyes with a not too clean bandanna. ‘““Those 
breeches of his, now ae 

Perhaps nothing so suddenly unites two 
people as the sharing of a secret joke be- 
tween them. And when some twenty 
minutes later Mr. Tufts came back to the 
corral, it was Nancy who caught Red’s eye 
and was obliged to retire abruptly into the 
barn. 

Mr. Tufts came back afoot—rather, on 
two extremely wet feet. In fact, not an inch 
of Mr. Tufts was dry. His hat was gone, 
his collar was a dejected string, and from 
the top of his boots there escaped ever and 
anon a thin fine spurt of water. 

“‘Where’s your horse?’’ Red called to 
him. 

“T don’t know and I don’t give a damn.” 

He limped past the barn and down to his 
cabin, into which he retired in high dud- 
geon. There, by inserting a foot between 
the iron bars of his camp bed, he was able 
to draw off his boots, and finally to peel off 
his other garments. 
extremely that he was obliged to open an 
entirely new bottle in order to take his 
aspirin. He never took aspirin without 

(Continued on Page 149) 


I’ll get him over all | 


But it galled him | 
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Do you use pencil 
carbon paper? 


ERE is a kind made especially for 

pencil writing. And in a grade to 

match every grade of pencil—from very 
hard to very soft. 


The most convenient carbon paper 
for order books and manifold books, 
because this carbon paper is fitted to 
the paper in the book. 


Write us about your particular. use 
for pencil carbon paper. We will tell 
you just what grade of Webco Carbon 
Paper is best suited to your particular 
requirement. 


Free: The second edition of a valuable, 
helpful booklet that shows how to select the 
exact carbon paper for various kinds of work. 
Write for a copy. See how nicely the Multi- 
Kopy idea of ‘A Kind for Every Purpose”’ fits 
your business. 


F. S. WEBSTER CoO., INC. 
Established 1889 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Cleveland 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


Soe Carbon = | 
UA. kind ee every oo 


MEND YOUR TOP WITH ~ 


See ney sa 


The gum side’sticks instantly and permanently 
to open or closed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and curtains. Mends all holes. Nine years 
tested and approved. Carry for safety. Mends 
tubes and radiator hose ina pinch. Outfits 25c 
and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, at dealer's; 
or postpaid. 


SEAT COVERS. RADIATOR COVER: 


DEALERS ask for catalog 
and free samples of Seat 
Covers for all cars, Asbes- 
tos lined radiator covers, 
for winter. Tire covers. 


319 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Saves Time 
in the Shop 


Instead of awrench for 
this nut and another 
for that one—just have 
a “Polly” handy. In 
place of slow adjust- 
ment with both hands 
—merely give a quick 
movement of the 
thumb of same hand 
holding wrench, and 
there you are! 

Sizes 6, 9 and 12 inch; 
85c, $1.25 and $1.75 —or 
complete set, $3.85. From 
dealers or direct from us 

__ postpaid. 


GELLMAN MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Rock Island, linois 
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40 MILLION HAYE 


“Throw cnoay those Loose Lugs~ 


ts f 


equip zevth Hayes attached Lug Rims 


No one today cranks a car by hand. No one 
would think of using acetylene lights. Why 
should they P 

These old-fashioned methods are gone to make 
way for the new, the modern. Similarly the 
loose lug must stand aside for the latest wheel 
development, the Hayes Attached Lug. 

Hayes Wheels with Attached Lug Rims represent 
the most modern motor wheel improvements. 
They present a number of decided and distinct 
advantages. Wasteful side tire wear caused 
by rims running out of true is gone entirely. 


Hayes Attached Lug Rims cannot come out of 
alignment. Torn valve stems and rim squeaks are 
positively eliminated. Hayes Rims cannot squeak 
or tear the valve stems. Every Hayes Lug acts 
asa driver. No more one-sided strain at a single 
point at the wheel’s circumference. Tire changes 
are made much more easily and more quickly. 


Surely all these advantages, coupled with the fact 
that 40,000,000 Hayes Wheels have been placed 
in service in 17 years, are of sufficient importance 
to cause every motorist to request Hayes Wheels 
on his car. See that they are on your next car. 


HAYES WHEEL COMPANY, Manufacturers, Jackson, Michigan 


Factories: Jackson, Mich.; Albion, Mich.; Anderson, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn. Canadian Plants: Chatham and Merriton, Ont. Export Office: 30 Water Street, New York City 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~STANDARDIZED IN WOOD,WIRE AND DISC 


October 3, 192 


_ (Continued from Page 147) 
hing to offset what he had heard 
re its depressant qualities. 
[hat afternoon he made a complaint to 
" Old Man. 
‘Well,” said the Old Man, “I’m sorry 
y’ve had trouble, but if you will choose 
ar own horse 
‘Trouble! Malicious mischief, that’s 
at it was.’ 
3ut later on in the complaint the Old 
an picked up his ears. 
A bear!” he said. 
uw?” 
y didn’t have time to classify him. A 
zaly, I’d say.’ 
‘Don’t keep candy in your cabin, do 
112” 
No,” said Mr. Tufts shortly. 
We've got a tame cub around here, and 
are say that’s what it was. You needn’t 
‘rry about Bill. He’s perfectly gentle.” 
‘Gentle!” snarled Mr. Tufts. “‘I’m not 
sing about his disposition. The thieving 
‘eal! If he comes in again 
‘Oh! He took something, did he?” 
Mr. Tufts hesitated. The ranch circular 
clearly stated that no intoxicants were 
‘mitted on the property, and the Old 
}an’s eyes were distinctly suspicious. 
No,” he said slowly. “I threw him out 
bore he got anything.” 
When he had gone the Old Man put on 
h big hat and wandered over to the bunk 
fuse. The boys were trying out broncos 
ad half-broken horses in the breaking cor- 
r, and no one was near. The Old Man 
sintered over to the apple tree and looked 
dwn at Bill. 
‘Get up,” he said, ‘‘and let’s have a look 
ayou.” 
But Bill only opened one eye and 
ganed. The Old Man bent down over 
kn and sniffed. There was a faint but un- 
Gaiable alcoholic aura around Bill, and his 
mrning bottle of milk lay untouched be- 
se him. 

“You're a pretty sight,” said the Old 
}an severely. ‘‘You’re still tight, and you 
kow it.” 

He jerked the bear to his feet, but Bill 
cly tottered to the apple tree and stood 
ning dizzily against it for a minute. 
‘len he collapsed again. 

*You’re a drunken loafer,”’ said the Old 
Jan disgustedly. ‘“‘He threw you out, did 
bh? Why in blazes, when you had all that 
cirage in you, didn’t you bite hell out of 
kn?” 


“What sort of a 


Vv 


_$ TIME went on, Mr. Tufts’ initial un- 
4t popularity in the corral grew, and in re- 
tm he gave the cowboys and wranglers a 
s't of contemptuous familiarity that galled 
tem exceedingly. He was plainly scornful 
c their riding, too, and referred to them 
gaerally as the bronco steerers. 

But he seemed unable to keep away from 
t2m. He was always at the corral, criti- 
cing openly, or sitting on the bench by the 
trn door with a small twisted smile on his 
ls. In the evenings he invaded the sitting 
tom and criticized their taste in phono- 
giph records, sitting as closely as possible 
t Nancy and addressing most of his re- 
tirks to her. 

When she swung herself lightly into the 
sidle and started down the road, he was 
évays just a minute or so behind her. He 
vuld catch her by the ford and say some- 
tng to the effect that “Beautiful young 
llies mustn’t ride alone’; or, “Don’t 
ju want a gate opener this evening?” 

And Red, watching from the corral, 
Wuld follow them mentally over hill and 
cle, and suffer agonies of futile jealousy. 
“Darned old bunch-quitter!’’ he would 
ritter; and savagely go on tightening 
iches and changing stirrups. 

‘All set now, Mrs. Jones?” 

Well, I think it’s better.” 

A bunch-quitter— that’s what he was. 
‘ver running with the herd, off hidden in 
aws, the bunch-quitter was the curse of 
2 morning wrangling. And Tufts was 
e that. He never joined the noisy, 
eery riding parties. The girl he took was 
for a long and sentimental téte-a-téte, 
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and the girl was generally Nancy. Usually 
his talk, when she could shift it from her- 
self, went to the outfit. 

“Pretty crude, they are,’’ he would say, 
watching her. ‘Don’t you think so?” 

“They’re absolutely genuine, if that’s 
what you mean.”’ 

**So you've fallen like the rest! You sur- 
prise me! What is it? The clothes they 
wear? That’s plain dude stuff—local 
color.” 

“But they never wear anything else.”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Tufts, grinning; ‘I 
agree with you. In fact, I doubt if they 
ever take ’em off.” 

It was the horsemanship of Mr. Tufts, 
however, which chiefly got on the nerves of 
the corral. Day after day he took out a 
new horse, only to bring it back with a 
complaint. 

“Kick!” said Tom bitterly. 
kick the salt out of a biscuit.” 

He changed saddles frequently also, and 
had to have the intricate lacings of the 
stirrups unloosed and their length altered, 
times without number. And his criticisms 
of all things Western were constant and 
bitter. 

““Why the dickens do you brand your 
horses?’’ he demanded once. “‘Even if a 
fellow did see a horse here fit to take East, 
the brand would spoil him.” 

“We brand ’em so you Eastern horsemen 
can tell ’em apart,’’ said Red blandly. 

What could Tufts know of the bitter 
winters there? Of the December drive 
south to better grass, with the herds of the 
Diamond D and the Double Bar O and all 
the other outfits hopelessly intermingled? 
And then of the spring round-up, and the 
cutting out and bunching of their own 
brand, and the long drive north and home 
again? 

“The poor nut,’’ Red commented to him- 
self. 

There was that day when the Old Man’s 
Palamina, feeling good, had done a bit of 
bucking with the Old Man riding it out in 
good style, and later on the Old Man had 
come back to find that somebody had put a 
different bridle on the horse, one with a 
spade bit. 

“Tom!” yelled the Old Man in a fury. 
“Red! Joe! Who the devil changed this 
bridle?”’ 

“Mr. Tufts, sir,”’ 
chorus. 

“Come here, Tufts. 
idea?”’ 

“Well, if you don’t know what that 
horse needs,’ began Mr. Tufts sulkily, 
sé I feah Opie 1). 

“‘Tt’s a fancy of mine,” said the Old Man 
loudly and distinctly, “‘to bridle my own 
horses according to my own ideas. Now 
you take that damned thing off and fix this 
animal the way you found it. And be quick 
about it,’”’ he snapped savagely. 

There was only one fly in Red’s ointment 
that day. Nancy had not been there to 
see Tufts’ discomfiture. She was usually 
around, very unobtrusive, but keenly 
watching. She would sit quietly on the 
bench and scrutinize the men as they 
worked. And it wasn’t long before she 
knew most of the horses by name. She was 
observant too. 

“That blue roan, Sally, is lame this 
morning,’ she would say quietly; or, 
“Leander has cast a shoe.” 

“‘She’s forgotten more about horses than 
Tufts ever knew,”’ was Tom’s comment. 

After their own fashion, the boys adopted 
her. That is, they put her to work. Some- 
times she operated the cut-out gate, sitting 
high up in the air and operating it with her 
foot. As the saddlers came along she let 
them in; the broncos and _ half-broken 
horses she kept out. And this takes an eye. 

“How do you know them all?” Mr. 
Tufts inquired one morning, crawling up 
precariously beside her. 

“T was raised with horses,’’ she said ab- 
sently. ‘“‘And don’t talk; I’m busy.” 

She hunted lost horses, drove out the 
cavvy, and in the barn looked after the 
horses which, as the season went on, began 
to show the effects of the summer’s work. 


“He could 


came in a sort of joyous 


Just what is the 
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Thus it was Nancy who attended to the 
cinch sores, daubing on them the dark- 
green gall cure, and even, when that failed, 
experimenting with stove polish for the 
same purpose. 

This last was Red’s idea. 

“Horse of mine had a bad sore one time,” 
he said, “and that’s all I had—stove polish. 
Well, I figured if it made a glaze on the 
stove, it would do the same on a horse, and 
it did.” 

“What on earth were you doing with 
stove polish, Red?”’ 

“T’ve got a ranch of my own on the Rose- 
bud,” he said, with a glance at Tufts, who 
was near by, of course. ‘“‘And once a year 
or so I polish the stove. I’m some pol- 
isher,” he added boastfully. 

But later on he told her about his ranch. 
It wasn’t much of a place, but he’d home- 
steaded it himself, and it was his. 


“Just a shack on it now, you know,” he 


explained carefully; ‘‘but some of these 
days I’m going to put a house on it and live 
there.” 

He looked at her. She was the finest and 
prettiest girl the Lord had ever made, he 
considered, and she sure did know horses. 
With a girl like that now, a fellow 

“Some of these days,” he added, with a 
sigh, “if I live long enough!” 

““A log house, Red?” 

“There’s no style about a log house. I’ve 
got that already.” 

“But there is, really. You can put In- 
dian blankets on the walls and do all sorts 
of things to them. Curtains, you know, and 
all that.” 

“T ain’t so smart with my needle as I 
used to be,” said Red, and grinned at her. 
But, although his mouth smiled, his eyes 
were fixed on her with a sort of wistful 
hopelessness. 

“T’ve got some good pasture there,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I could run quite some horses if I 
had ’em, and maybe some steers. Not a 
lot. There’s more money in a hundred fat 
beef cattle than in a big herd of range 
stock.” 

But after such a talk Red was apt to go 
away by himself and call himself a variety of 
picturesque names. He knew well enough 
what would happen. One of these days she 
would go away again into that strange and 
luxurious world from which she had 
emerged. And she would write him a letter 
and at Christmas she would send him a 
card, and then it would all be over. Oh, he 
knew all right! He’d seen it happen be- 
fore—only not to him, not to him. 

Watching for the rural postman coming 
up the road in his flivver truck; allowing 
a decent interval, and then wandering into 
the store to ask if there was any mail for 
him; and going out again with a forced 
grin and a mail-order catalogue clutched in 
his hand. And Tom watching quietly and 
inventing errands to get him off the ranch 
for a while. 

“You’d better ride over to Stevenson’s, 
Red, and see what he wants for that chest- 
nut mare he’s talking about’’; or, ‘‘There’s 
going to be some riding at Salter’s next 
Sunday, Red. Better take the Whirler and 
go over.” 

No! Not for him. He’d ride this thing 
out or drop off before the hazers grabbed 
him out of the saddle. 

In all those weeks he had only one happy 
moment. That was when Mr. Tufts, learn- 
ing that Nancy was wrangling one morning, 
rose early and jabbed his spurs suddenly 
into his sulky, half-awakened animal. 

With extreme suddenness an earthquake 
began to occur under and around that 
Eastern horseman, ending with a bit of 
voleanie action which ejected him, like a 
rock from a crater, straight up into the air 
and down again. 

“Pretty much like pulling a tooth, at 
that,”’ was Red’s comment as he watched 
Mr. Tufts, so to speak, reassembling him- 
self. And from that time on, that particular 
animal was known in the corral as The 
Dentist. 

But it was Nancy who began, at this 
time, to watch the outfit with suspicion not 
entirely unjustified. 
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Men 


who know Value 


EN who know value ask for Cheney 
Tubulars—the unfailing assurance 
of good taste, good looks, and long 
wear in buying ties. 
Colors to harmonize with shirts or suits, 
or to give just the right note of con- 
trast. “Dress well and succeed”—with 


Cheney Tubulars. 


Cheney Tubulars’ 

save time and temper 

—they slide easily under 

the collar and make a neat knot the 
first time. 


Woven in one piece, there is no seam to 
rip—no lining towrinkleor get displaced. 
Cheney Tubulars keep their good looks. 


Look for the name in the neckband 


Cc Hl EY 


* silk or silk mixtures 


Four-in-hands and Bats 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
181 Madison Ave. at 34th St., New York 


When winter breezes keep tugging at your icy feet—when 
summer breezes keep toasting your toes, then you'll wish 
your Ford had Rie Nie Pedal Pants. This ea asy-to-install 
rubber protector has sleeves that fit snugly over the 
pedals and brakes, shutting out the cold, heat and dust. 
Price for Ford Cars, $1.25; Chevrolet, Overland 4, Star 

and Gray, $1.50; Dodge, $2.00. If your dealer 

cannot supply you, send money to us direct. 


DURKEE-ATWOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


© The Largest Selling 
Quality Pencilin the World 


SUPERB and matchles 

% VENUS provides pencil 

WY luxury and pencil economy. No 
breaking of leads. 

17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 


At all stationers and stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Why*5000to 
$10,000Men 


Are Being Attracted 
to Our New 


Fyr-Fyter 
Sales Plan 


Every man of character, ability and ambition, not 
only wants to make money; he wants to be independ- 
ent—in business for himself, with a larger income 
than he can ever make on someone else’s pay yroll. 
But when he looks around for his opportunity, he 


W. E. Findley 


finds most lines of business over-crowded; some re- 
quire a long and special experience; others demand 
larger capital than he has available. We have solved 
this problem for many men by our new sales plan 
and we can solve it for you. 


Just to show you the possibilities, we quote a few 
reports from our successful representatives:—W. E. 
Findley of Texas, whose picture appears above, says, ‘Broke 
my record this week—sold 44; in 27 days sold 155. If 
this keeps up will have saved $l, 000 in 7O days." Then 
there's Trantum of Conn., who made $167.50 in one 
week; Payne of Ia., $4, 507 in 217 days; Hickey of of Ont., 
$148 in one day; De Pries of Ohio, $7,000 in a year. 
We could fill this page with records like these. They 
surely prove what can be done by men with no 
greater advantage than you have, perhaps not even 
as much. This is 


What WE OFFER You 


We offer you an opportunity to join our well-paid, en- 
thusiastic, aggressive organization of active, red- 
blooded representatives. It is an opportunity to go 
into business for yourself—a business that is digni- 
fied and profitable. It is a business without great 
competition, with an absolutely unlimited market, 
with a product approved by the highest authorities, 
backed by national advertising in the leading maga- 
zines, that opens the door for you and brings you in 
contact with the best people in your community. 


We are the leading manufacturers of “first aid”’ por- 
table fire extinguishers. Our products sell to homes, 
factories, stores, garages, farms, auto owners, schools, 
churches, theaters, etc. They are used in large quan- 
tities by U. S. Government departments, large 
industrial plants such as Standard Oil, Ford Motor 
Company, International Harvester, etc. 


We still have some good territory open and need a 
few more good men. 


Will You Join Us? 


It is easy enough. Previous selling experience, while valu- 

able, is not necessary. Our course of training lets you earn 
while learning. No capital required—no stock of goods to 
carry. We make all deliveries and collections and pay com- 

missions every ten days. We furnish a complete outfit of 
sales helps, back you with a big national advertising cam- 
paign, letters to your prospects, etc. It will cost you just 
a two cent stamp to learn the full details. Write quick— 
Territory being taken fast! (610) 


R. C. Iddings, President 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
972 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


NEW VEST POCKET 
ADDING MACHINE 


ADDS + SUBTRACTS 


MULTIPLIES + DIVIDES 
Doesall the work of a $300.00 machine, 
yet fits the vest pocket. Easy to operate 
—does any kind of figuring in a jiffy. The ! 
neatest and best constructed portable adding machine ma‘e. 
Counts Clear Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
Invaluable to anyone who uses figures. Saves many times 
> sm its cost by ate mistakes. 

Send no mone: 
10 Days’ Trial j7re ro men 

ka\. address ay’ we will send machine post- 
\ paid. Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use 
rt 10 days to prove it does all we claim. 
, Your money back if not perfectly satis- 
fied. Don't be fooled bycheap imitations. 

\\ Order your Ve-Po-Ad now from this ad. 


Reliable Adding Machine Corp., Dept. 17 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 


° + > H 
Here's a money maker. Everybody wants 
one. Splendid profit. Write for special offer. 


We manufacture a simplified account- 
ing System for merchants. In hun- 
dreds of western towns75 to 100% of 
merchants use it. Salesmen average 
$75 to $150—weekly commission. 
Beck-NorSystemsare made in three 
sizes sellingat $3.75, $12.50 and $26—a 
size for any business....High class, clean, 
interesting work. Future iimited only by 
ability, as several state managers and divi- 
nm managers will be chosen soon from field 

force. Write fully concerning yourself. 

THE BECK-NOR COMPANY 

119 Seventh Street Salina, Kansas 
(Each Form of Beck-NorSystemhas copyright registered andallowed) 


NEw Loa at 

Take orders for famous Stay-Prest Trouser 
Presser. Puts perfect crease in pants—takes out 
wrinkles and baggy knees. Sells quick to men 
and housewives. Newest thing out Big repeater 


FREE Sezzwc Outrir 


Profits in advance. Ames made $24in 4 hours. 
Randle sold 33 first day. Special Offer gives you 
Selling Outfit absolutely FREE. We guarantee 
you will make sales. Write for plan and exclu- 
sive territory. Act quick. Get Free Outfit. | 


he Getgey-Jung Co.,R-162 G. Bldg., Cincinnati, 
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“It’s a conspiracy against him,” she told 
Red hotly. “‘ You wouldn’t care if he broke 
his neck.” 

“Tt doesn’t have to be his neck. A rib or 
two would satisfy me.” 

It is probable that the rift between them 
really began about that time. Certainly 
Nancy began to substitute for her former 
casual manner to Tufts a watchful and 
slightly protective one. And if this de- 
ceived Mr. Tufts, it drove Red to a jealous 
desperation that made him occasionally 
sarcastic with her. 

“How do you spell ‘latigo,’ Red?’’ she 
asked him one day. He eyed her. 

“Me?” he said. ‘“‘You’re asking me how 
to spell? Why, I was grown up before I 
knew you didn’t spell ‘dog’ ‘d-circle-g.’ Go 
and ask Tufts; he’s educated.” 

“Well, he’s polite, anyhow,” she flashed, 
and left him. 

The little rift grew and widened. It was 
to Tom now that Nancy went with her 
comments and suggestions; it was with 
Tufts she rode in the dewy evenings, or 
when the moon hung like a great lantern 
over the cleft in the mountain wall. And 
when the phonograph in the bunk house 
wailed I Love You, there would be an un- 
bearable pain about Red’s left fifth inter- 
costal space, in the region of his heart, 
which was all that he could bear. 

As time went on Red began to show con- 
siderable wear and tear. His tall young 
body was thin and his eyes, when no one 
was looking, often had a desperate look in 
them. On Sunday afternoon, riding buck- 
ing horses to entertain the crowd, he was 
utterly reckless; and the Old Man, ramp- 
ing around near the bucking chute, would 
call to the hazers to take the fool off and 
lock him up somewhere. 

After one such experience Nancy sought 
him out, where he sat on his heel under the 
apple tree with Bill, and tried to reason 
with him. But he only looked up with hard, 
defiant young eyes. 

“T’m all right,” he said. ‘You run along 
and find your little playmate. Bill and I, 
we're fine.” 

The Old Man, too, took to doing a little 
worrying on his own account. And finally 
he sent for Tom. 

“How about getting Red off the place 
for a while?” he inquired. 

“‘T been thinkin’ about that myself.” 

“He might take the Whirler over to 
Salter’s. There’s going to be some riding 
there next Sunday.” 

“You’ve seen the way he’s riding. He’s 
likely to kill something—himself or the 
horse.”’ 

“‘T suppose so,” said the Old Man heav- 
ily. “ Well, if you think of anything let me 
know. He’s a good boy.” 

After Tom had gone, he repeated that 
phrase, staring absently at a photograph 
which hung on the wall beside his desk. 
This was of a largish man on a very famous 
race horse, and the Old Man contemplated 
it thoughtfully. 

“He’s a good boy,” he repeated to the 
picture. “‘She’d be all right with him. But 
she’s got this yellow dog of a bunch-quitter 
in tow, and I don’t know.” 

After which mixed figure he sighed and 
rolled himself another cigarette. 


VI 


Cae Ee came a time when wherever Red 
looked he seemed to see Nancy’s small 
brown head and Tufts’ pomatumed blond 
one. And at last it grew unbearable and he 
asked to be sent away from the ranch. 

“Gimme a camping party or something,” 
he said to Tom one day. ‘‘These dudes are 
making me plumb spooky.” 

“Sure thing, Red,” said Tom, not looking 
at him. “Next one’s yours, if you say.” 

So he waited for that. It meant escape, 
reprieve from active suffering, and he knew 
the mountains. 

“All I do know,” he considered, with the 
new bitterness that was in him. They had 
been his school and his university; he had 
gone out there with cow outfits when he 
had had to chin himself onto a horse, carry- 
ing water and chopping wood for the ‘cook; 
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he had nighthawked there before he was 
sixteen; had ridden night guard there over 
stampeding cattle in storms, singing to 
quiet them and afraid to light a cigarette 
for fear of starting them off; had been lost 
in them in the winter and hungry in them in 
the summer. But he knew them and he 
felt that they knew him. ‘‘They’ll be good 
medicine,”’ he said, and waited. 

And at last the time came. Mrs. Rogers 
decided to go camping in the mountains. 

“Just for a couple days,’’ she told the Old 
Man; “to see the wild flowers and to rest 
at night on dear old Mother Earth.” 

The Old Man eyed her. She was a portly 
woman, the sort which always seems to be 
lying on a hump no matter how flat the 
ground. 

“Well,” he said, ‘““we’ve got the earth, 
and I dare say you'll find the wild flowers. 
But I wouldn’t count too much on the rest.” 

He had a conference that day with Tom, 
and later on Red was notified to take the 
party. But early that evening the Old Man, 
after a sort of mute consultation with the 
photograph on his wall, called Nancy into 
the office under pretense of showing her the 
great chest of skins there, and proceeded 
to sound her out with more thoroughness 
than tact. 

“What’s the matter between you and 
Red?” 

“Red? Why, nothing at all!” 

“Seemed to me lately you’ve been treat- 
ing him as if he had something catching,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s a good boy, well broke, no 
vices and a steady worker.” 

He thought she colored, but she looked at 
him with the direct gaze of the man on the 
wall. 

“Tt sounds all right,’”’ she said, “but I’m 
not buying just now.” 

And that was exactly as far as he got with 
her. When he told her Red was to take a 
party into the mountains and suggested 
she go along to help wrangle, her hesitation 
was barely noticeable. 

“T’ll go,” she said, 
I’m not sure he will.’’ 

“Want you?” said the Old Man. “ Why, 
the darned young fool 

But he thought better of that. 

However, the Old Man was well content. 
He had pulled off what he considered a neat 
thing, and there was a sort of managerial 
interest in the way he watched Red and 
Nancy preparing for the trip; Red whis- 
tling over pack animals and saddles and 
inspecting panniers, and Nancy anxiously 
requisitioning stores from the storehouse; 
and a slight twinkle when he surveyed Mr. 
Tufts, gloomily watching from the bench 
in front of the barn, as the damned perhaps 
may look toward Paradise. So far did this 
carry him that he stopped before Mr. Tufts 
one morning and addressed him genially. 

“How’s your parrot getting along?” he 
inquired. 

“T told you before it wasn’t my parrot.” 

“That so? I’d forgotten. Had any more 
visits from Bill?” 

Mr. Tufts looked up at him with an angry 
gleam in his eye. 

“Tl say I have,” he said shortly. ‘‘He’s 
at my door every night trying to claw the 
lock off. He can slip his collar, and that 
cowboy he belongs to knows it.” 

“Well, don’t leave anything indigestible 
around,” observed the Old Man. ‘‘He was 
kind of upset in his stomach after that last 
time he got in.” 

He wandered off, leaving Mr. Tufts in a 
state of speechless fury. 

It was that evening that Mr. Tufts re- 
turned from his evening ride and rode 
gingerly toward the corral. He was slightly 
stiff in one leg, but there was the light of 
discovery in his eye and a plan for revenge 
in his mind. 

Red was on picket duty and Mr. Tufts 
addressed him with an unwonted concilia- 
tion of tone. 

“Wish you’d try this horse out, Red,” 
he said. ‘‘Hither he’s gone lame or he’s 
pretending. I don’t know which.” 

Red eyed him suspiciously, but there 
was no guile in Mr. Tufts’ bland face and 
no limp for the moment in Mr. Tufts’ gait. 


‘af Red wants me. 


move until Red had straightened from t 
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“All right,’ he said shortly, and sy 
into the saddle. But before he had fz 
landed, Mr. Tufts with an apparently ¢ 
ual gesture, took off his hat and wave 
ever so slightly. Immediately the ani 
broke in two. 

“Stay in the buggy, Red!’’ Tom yel 
cheerfully as the animal bucked 
down the road. ‘Ride him, cowboy!” 

But there was no riding that horse 
Red, half mounted as he was. And as 
picked himself up and went morosely bz 
to the corral, he saw Nancy waiting for h 
with her small chin high in the air. 

“So that’s the sort of horse you’re @ 
pecting Mr. Tufts to ride!”’ she said cold 

“Oh, damn Mr. Tufts!” he reph 
gloomily, and went past her without f 
speech. 

Nevertheless, with the optimism ( 
youth, Red felt that the camping ft 
would clear matters between them. J 
that he hoped for much. All he asked 
to have her to himself for a little while; te 
with her perhaps by the dying camp f 
after the women had gone to their tents,{ 
talk a bit, or perhaps not at all, while: 
pines rose about them like the column 
some great cathedral and the horses grazi 
and rested in the open upland parks, — 

But as it turned out he was not to hi 
even this. On the evening before the st 
Mrs. Rogers ambled up to the saddle hou 
and called in to him. 

“Oh, Red,” she said, wheezing: slight 
“T hope you don’t mind. That nice } 
Tufts wants to come along, and so [| 
asked him.” 4 

There was straight murder in Reg 
heart that night. Long after the lights 
the sitting room at the bunk house were 01 
and the weary phonograph was still, he w 
sitting among his pack saddles in the 
house, lost in an apathy of despair. 
ignominy of his fall was mixed up in it, a 
Nancy’s new suspicion of him. 

“He scared that horse,” he said, over at 
over. “I saw him do it, the dirty skunk 

Toward daylight he got up stiffly, 
wandering down to the apple tree f | 
that Bill was missing. A fugitive hope th 
Bill would get into Mr. Tufts’ cabin a 
hug him to death passed through his mi 
and although it passed, it left somethi 
behind it. 

He stood for a moment, thoughtfu n i 
holding Bill’s vacated collar in his o 
Then, still thoughtful, he moved cou us 
to the door of the Old Man’s office a 
softly tried the door. 


- 
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S TO just what happened on that cam 
ing trip, opinions are divided. A 
parently nothing much occurred on thew 
up. Red rode grimly at the head of the 
picking the trail, while Nancy, in the rez 
pushed on the pack ponies. And in 
center of the line Mr. Tufts rode 
unhappily amid fields of shooting stars a 
wild roses, larkspurs and forget-me-no 
and was the slave of the women whos 
rounded him. Little streams crossed 
trail, where the horses buried their : 
deep and drank and drank. And ate 
stream some fool woman or other wante 
tin cup filled, and Red never heard the 
“Oh, Mr. Tufts, would you mind ge 
me a drink?” 
And Tufts would crawl off his hor 
muttering, and fill her cup for her. 
aching shoulders, he tightened cinch 
even now and then was compelled tod 
mount and gather wild flowers. 
“Oh, there’s some wild hyacinth! 
Tufts, do get it for me. I want it form 
wild-flower book.” ' 
He felt trapped, ensnared. His atte 
to fall back with Nancy were foiled by yt 
pack horses, pushing ahead of her alo 
trail. And still they climbed. His | 
ached, every inch of it. His boots felt: 
and his neck stiff. Something was 
with his face too; it began to feel sw 
and strange. All he wanted was to get ! 
camp and stretch out under a tree and} Ln 


H 
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‘t-iron stove and called, ‘‘Come and 
mits” 

Mr. Tufts, I think my saddle is slip- 


Oh, go to the devil!’’ would mutter Mr. 
ts miserably, and crawl off his horse 
» more. 

t six o’clock that evening the party 
‘into the camp, and Mr. Tufts fell off 
horse and staggered to a bed of pine 
miles under a tree. He had no more than 
sched out when Red yelled at him. 
Take that saddle off your horse, Tufts. 
at do you think you’re doing?”’ 

jTake it off yourself,” said Mr. Tufts 
; “What do you think we 
ight you for?” 

‘ed walked over to him. 

Better get up, Mr. Tufts,” he said 
itly. ‘“‘I’ve got the supper to cook and 
itents to put up. Your horse is your 


Then I’ll let the saddle stay on,” said 
) Tufts, yawning luxuriously, and turn- 
over prepared to fall into sweet and 
mless slumber. Red was white with 
sr as he turned around and left him. 
r a time he unsaddled the weary ani- 
and turned him out to graze, but there 
a look of suppressed fury in his face 
} evening as he hammered in tent pegs 
chopped wood for cooking fire. Only 
however, did he refer to Tufts, and 
was when Nancy, straightening from 
g potatoes, looked with a puckered 
7 at the sleeping horseman. 
Doesn’t his face look swollen to you, 
?” she inquired. 
« hope he swells up and bursts,” said 
‘savagely, and Nancy became omi- 
ly quiet. 
ae evening, however, was _ peaceful 
igh. Red told bear stories of a most 
ul kind around the camp fire, so that 
yone was covered with goose flesh, and 
Rogers declared that you could scratch 
tch on her most anywhere. Tufts had 
ed himself on the ground at Nancy’s feet 
mow and then cast up at her a senti- 
sal glance, slightly marred by the fact 
his eyeswere by that time swollen almost 
Now and then Red’s eyes rested on 
with a sort. of gloomy satisfaction, al- 
gh Nancy’s solicitude made him fairly 


* she said once, ‘‘I think you 

t to do something for that sunburn, 

iPufts.’” 

* said Mr. Tufts, through 
“Just so long as you feel 

‘for me, little girl, ’sall right.” 

Viaybe it’s sunburn; maybe it isn’t,” 

Red ominously, from, across the fire. 

Nhat the devil do you think it is?”’ Mr. 

s demanded, lifting himself on his el- 

‘and glaring across. ‘‘ Dropsy?’’ 

od grinned back at him. 

Nell,” he drawled, “some folks just nat- 

y swell up in these mountains. We 

ight a little thin fellow up once and by 

‘ime we struck nine thousand feet he 

Tidin’ two horses and sleepin’ in two 

4. At ten thousand 2 

it Nancy threw him a cold glance and 

Ip, and the rest of the women followed 


lat was at nine o’clock. It was about 
therefore, when Mr. Tufts, bending 
‘the swollen creek to lave his swollen 
| heard a sound behind him and looked 
‘his shoulder. There was an enormous 
standing just over him, and as he looked 
ve a hideous grunt and spread out its 
iful arms. 
'r. Tufts did not hesitate. He made one 
into the stream, was caught by the 
int and immediately swept from view. 
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(WAS the next evening that the Old 
‘an sent for Tom, and let him stand 
fe the doorway until he had rolled a 
vette thoughtfully. 

fou talked to Tufts, Tom?” 

home. He’s got a bad case of poison 

) Had to be led down, I understand. ~ 
“dn’t see out of his eyes.” 
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The Old Man grunted. 

“What’s this about a bear?” 

“He claims one attacked him and threw 
him into the creek.” 

“That’s not all, is it?” 

Tom coughed. 

“What I think,” he said carefully, “is 
that he knocked his head on a rock and 
dreamed the rest of it.” 

“What is the rest of it?” 

Tom avoided the Old Man’s eye. 

“Well, according to Tufts,” he said, ‘this 
bear, it shoved him into the creek, and then 
ran along the bank and pulled him out, 
about a half mile below. A little more and 
he’d have gone over the falls.” 

“Humph!” said the Old Man. 
hearted son of a gun, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom. 

“Chased him down the creek and pulled 
him out, eh?” repeated the Old Man 
thoughtfully. “Regular life-saving type of 
bear! Well, one lives and learns.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’”’ said Tom, noncommittally. 

After Tom had gone the Old Man got up 
and went over to the chest where he kept 
some of his hunting trophies and skins. He 
leaned over and searched it with an ex- 
ploratory hand. After that he went through 
rather a curious proceeding. He gathered 
together his cigarette papers, his tobacco 
and matches and carefully fitted a cushion 
into a chair in a corner. Then he extin- 
guished the light and settled himself in the 
chair, after the manner of a man who 
awaited something. 

Nor had he long to wait. At 10:30 o’clock 
the door of the office was opened with ex- 
treme stealth, and a figure carrying a large 
damp bundle slid inside. It stood there, 
seeming to sniff the atmosphere, which 
smelled of very recent hand-rolled ciga- 
rettes, and to be ready to whirl and depart 
at any suspicious sound. But the room was 
dark and quiet. It came farther inside and 
closed the door. 

‘Just put it down there, Red,” said the 
Old Man, out of the darkness. ‘“It’d better 
be hung out tomorrow to dry. Never put 
a good skin away damp.” 

The figure tottered and then straightened 
itself. 

“No, sir,” said Red, in a shaken voice. 

“ And now you're here, Red,” went on the 
Old Man, “I’ve concluded that by and large 
we’re having too many bears around here. 
One bear may be local color, but when they 
attack our guests and imperil their lives, 
it’s a different matter.” 

“T can pull out all right, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“You?’’ said the Old Man urbanely. “I 
was speaking about bears, Red. What have 
you got to do with it? To be exact, I was 


“ Kind- 


..speaking about Bill.” 


So that was it! The Old Man was going 
to take it out on Bill! Red felt a sharp 
tightening of the throat. j 

“What about Bill?’’ he said’ hoarsely. 
“Tf he’s taken anything I’ll replace it.’”’ 

“Unfortunately, in this case you can’t, 
Red. He got at Mrs. Rogers’ parrot, I be- 
lieve, and stripped most of the feathers off.” 

“He was only playing,” said Red plead- 
ingly. ‘‘Why, Bill, he wouldn’t hurt a fly! 
Of course, if the fool bird can’t take a 
joke ao 

“That’s it exactly,”’ said the Old Man. 
“You see, Red, we appear to have a lot of 
bears around here that seem to think it’s 
always the first of April, and something’s 
got to be done about it. What I aim to do 
is to teach them that life is real, life is ear- 
nest. I forget the rest, but you know what 
I mean.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Red, dumbly. 

Half an hour later Red staggered out of 
the office and tried to collect a world which 
had gone to pieces about him, and which 
for the future would contain, for him, no 
Bill and no Nancy. 

Bill was to go and Nancy was already 
lost to him. She had, indeed, not spoken to 
him since a brief interchange on the way 
down the trail that morning. She had 
wrangled and helped pack in silence, and at 
last her attitude had goaded him into 
speech. 
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“Seems to me you’ve got a suspicious na- 
ture,’ he had said. ‘‘Just because the 
fool can’t see and thinks there’s a bear and 
jumps into the creek d 

“How do you know he jumped into the 
creek?”’ 

“There you go! You'll be saying next I 
pushed him into the creek.” 

“YT think you did,’ Nancy had said 
briefly; and Red, rankling under such in- 
justice, had worked on in silence. 

So that night Red went out into a cold 
and unloving world. Nancy, and now Bill! 
He found a grain of comfort when, the wind 
turning cold, the Prairie Lily got out of her 
boot and crawled under his blankets; but 
toward morning he rolled on her and she 
bit him savagely. He flung her out on the 
floor, and then remorsefully got up and felt 
around for her. 

“Come on, Lil,’’ he muttered. ‘“‘ You and 
I, we’ve got to stick together. I’m sorry, 
old girl.” 

But she crawled back sulkily into the 
boot. And at that moment, at his own 
valuation, Red wouldn’t have brought 
three cents a pound on the hoof. 

The next day was very bad indeed. 
Nancy brought in her horse and unsaddled 
it herself, ignoring Red’s soft-voiced offer 
of assistance. 

“Can’t I do that for you?” 

“No, thanks,” she said, with an air of 
finality. 

And in the evening, driving the cavvy 
out into the lease, it was Joe who went 
along, and not Nancy. He missed her with 
a terrible ache; over the thunder of hoofs 
and the flying dust her voice, clear and girl- 
ish—‘“‘ Hi, hi-ee, hi-ee!’’ Rounding up the 
stragglers, turning the bunch-quitters, and 
so on and on and on until the lease was 
reached and the headlong stampede to the 
grass ended. Nobody to show him the pur- 
ple in the mountains as the sun went down, 
or to see an island in the clouds, and even 
a castle on it. 

“Don’t you see it, Red? 
and everything?”’ 

“‘Looks like the grand stand at the state 
fair to me!” 

Or, ‘How high’s Old Baldy, Red?”’ 

“Wight thousand feet.” 

“You said six thousand yesterday.” 

“So it was. That peak’s sure growing. 
It was a hole in the ground when I first 
came here.” 

All over. No more would her eyes survey 
the horses with a quick and practical 
glance, and pick out the lame, the vicious 
and the sick. 

“That bay colt’s got a touch of colic, 
Red. Watch the way he rolls.’’ Or, “‘Tom 
certainly got stuck with that Quarter Cir- 
cle H mare. She’s blind in one eye.’’ 

All over! 

He made one more effort to see Nancy 
that night; but if she was in her cabin, she 
did not answer his knock, and by midnight 
he had made up his mind. He would leave 
the ranch and forget that there were women 
in the world. He and Bill and the Prairie 
Lily—it was the hell of a family, but it was 
all he had. Oh, well 

He spent the early part of the night as- 
sembling his few belongings in the saddle 
house; his bed roll, his silver-inlaid bridle, 
his Mexican horsehair lariat, which on state 
occasions replaced his everyday rope; a 
leather vest, made by an Indian squaw 
and decorated with the words Oolong Tea 
down the front in beads, as the squaw had 
copied it from a tin can; the chaps he had 
won for riding Hard-Hearted Hannah at 
the state fair, and a few other trinkets dear 
to the cowboy heart. 

It was well after midnight when he had 
finished. He straightened up, and lighting 
a cigarette stood for a moment in the door- 
way of the saddle house, gazing out over 
the sleeping ranch, taking an inarticulate 
farewell of it, and of the horses, grazing or 
resting in the high upper meadow. His 
throat tightened. 

He wandered into the barn and moved 
quietly among the night horses there to his 
own big gray. 

“All right, boy. It’s only me.” 


Battlements 


his face was 
rosy plateau f 
volcano which 


Nancy, and except 
mained in concealmen 
dozed, but mostly he la 
and burned and fumed. 
that evening had brough 
formation. 

“Really,” she said, “if it w 
joke something ought to be dz 

“What was a practical jok 

“Tf it wasn’t a bear at all, b 
pretending to be one.” 

“But I saw it,” he said. ‘Th 
tacked me and threw me into th 

“Exactly,”” she nodded. ‘AY 
those corral boys laugh at everythi 
way they’ve acted about my poor pa 
simply heartless.” 

But the incident took his mind, as 
may say, from poison ivy to bears, and 
lay there and thought for some time. The 
could be no doubt that that bear in th 
mountains had pulled him out of the creek, 
whatever doubt there might be as to its 
pushing him in. There had, moreover, 
been a strange look in Nancy’s face when-he 
had told her about it. And that afternoon, 
as he was dozing, he had overheard an in- 
quiry outside his window. 

“Well, how’s little Goldilocks today? 
Any more bears?” 

And this had been followed by a burst of 
ribald laughter, quickly suppressed. The 
truth dawned on him like thunder. 

Helpless fury and plans for revenge kept 
him awake until late that night. Once he 
got up and took a small drink, to see if it 
would make him sleep. And shortly after, 
he heard Bill sniffing around the doorway, 
and even working at the latch with his paw. 

“‘Get away from there!” Mr. Tufts said 
bitterly, through the compress. ‘‘Get 
away or I’ll knock your head off!” 

And Bill apparently departed. 

At something after midnight, however, 
he was roused again. Something had come 
in through his window and landed heavily 
on his floor. In so doing it had upset the 
bottle on his table, and a spirituous but 
pleasant odor began to diffuse itself through 
the cabin, followed by the sound of lapping. 
Cold fury possessed Mr. Tufts and added 
itself to his former indignation, but remem- 
bering his former experience with Bill he 
lay still. 

Once the bear strangled and he hoped 
malevolently that he would choke to death. 
But the true possibilities of the situation 
did not present themselves until the bear, 
having finished the liquor, launched him- 
self once more at the open window and fell 
short of it. 

“Tight, you little devil, aren’t you?” 
muttered Mr. Tufts. ‘‘Well, stay tight 
and be damned to you!” 

Bill was tight. He appeared to be lean- 
ing up against the foot of Mr. Tufts’ bed 
and swaying slightly. Raising his head 
cautiously, Mr. Tufts tried to see him, but 
owing to the swelling his vision was imper- 
fect. He did notice that Bill seemed to 
have grown somewhat in the last few days, 
but that was all. And after two or three 
further futile attempts to make the high 
window, the bear collapsed on the floor, 
moaning slightly. After a time he slept. 

It was about that time that Mr. Tufts 
had his great idea. Leaning cautiously out 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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ihe bed, he prodded Bill’s foot as it lay 
»hin reach. No reaction following, he slid 
:tiously out of bed and put on his dress- 
+ gown and slippers. The bear moved a 
je then and tried to sit up, but his head 
1 too heavy; it swayed tipsily from side 
‘side and then fell again. He slept once 
e. 

fr. Tufts opened his door and looked 
|. The Old Man’s reading light was out 
. his cabin dark. And Mr. Tufts, mak- 
_a reconnoitering excursion, heard that 
dual crescendo of snores, rising to an 
losion, bursting, and then followed by a 
‘od of deathlike silence, which marked 
Old Man asleep. 

very, very carefully Mr. Tufts opened 
Old Man’s door and left it so. Then he 
it back to Bill. 


't the first outbreak Red had flung aside 
cigarette and started for the noise on a 
drun. Doors were opening cautiously 
sand there. And Mrs. Rogers’ parrot, 
‘ed into a piece of flannel to cover his 
edness, was yelling “‘ Passing, passing!” 
|. hysterical voice from her front porch. 
's he reached the Old Man’s cabin the 
r opened suddenly and the Old Man 
self leaped out into the roadway. He 
| practically in the condition of the par- 
| minus the flannel, and his language was 
ularly unrestrained. 

Suffering snakes!” cried Red. ‘‘ What’s 
matter, sir?” 

|Matter!’’ roared the Old Man. ‘‘That 
3 cub of yours has gone crazy, that’s 
| Bill?” 

‘Yes, Bill!’ shouted the Old Man. 
‘at me a blanket from one of these cabins 
| keep that door shut there until I get 
i gun.” 

You're not going to shoot Bill?” 

I’m going to do my damnedest,”’ said 
Old Man firmly, and started on a run 
the main house. 

,ed felt very tired and a little sick. In- 
(; the cabin he could hear Bill padding 
ut, less frenzied now, but every now 
(| then launching an attack at the door. 
‘lL out of the slowly growing crowd he 
Nancy come and heard her question as 
in a great distance. 

\It’s all right,” he said drearily. ‘Old 
n’s going to shoot Bill—that’s all.” If 
7made a motion to put her hand on his 
ulder, he did not notice it. ‘‘He was a 
id bear,” he said dully. ‘‘He must of eat 
» weed or something.” 

‘fe got up when he heard the Old Man 
irning, and he was in the barn with his 
ds over his ears when the shot was fired. 
lucy, hunting for him, did not think to 
<for him there; and so it happened that 
sulled out alone somewhere toward dawn, 
‘a the horsehair lariat on his saddle horn 
| the vest with Oolong Tea down the 
\1t greeting the morning with a sort of 
itious gayety. 


x 


“AVING deposited an overgrown and re- 
-luectant but enfeebled Bill inside the 
| Man’s cabin, 
Tufts had re- 
‘ted to his own 
1 acertain sense 
itisfaction. The 
Man’s cabin was 
‘ed ground. 
‘I turn over my 
le ranch to my 
\sts,’’ he was 
it to say, “but 
cabin’s mine, by 
! And when I 
‘t company I’ll 
for it.” 
\o Mr. Tufts 
wled back into 
and waited for 
Old Man’s com- 
y to declare it- 
As the noise 
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lay there had his cheeks been capable of 
any relaxation. As they were not, he made 
small sounds of pure enjoyment with his 
throat. To all intents and purposes, Mr. 
Tufts crooned. At the Old Man’s threat 
and Red’s ineffectual pleading he even 
chortled. 

“Now laugh and be damned!”’ he said. 

He was up and at his window for the shot, 
and when it came it was music to his ears. 
Any slight anxiety he had felt as to his fail- 
ure at the last moment to remove his trunk 
strap from Bill’s neck was swallowed up in 
satisfaction. 

“You will little-Goldilocks me, eh?’ he 
muttered to the absent Red. “‘ Well, who is 
little Goldilocks now?” 

After the shot was fired he drew his cur- 
tain and turned on the light. Just as well 
to be sure that no traces of Bill remained in 
his cabin. He picked up the bottle and hid 
it and then glanced at his trunk. Suddenly 
he felt a chill start at his feet and travel 
slowly up to the top of his head. He walked 
unsteadily to his bed and sat down on it. 
He felt very weak and extremely homesick. 
His thoughts turned to his apartment in 
New York City, with its‘neat stack of the 
Rider and Driver and the Spur; his livery 
horse on Saturday afternoons, and its com- 
plete absence of bears. He yearned for it 
with a sort of hopeless nostalgia, but most 
of all he yearned to have his trunk strap 
back again. He had suddenly remembered 
that his initials were painted on it! 

He was still sitting there when the Old 
Man came to his cabin and pounded on his 
door. He made no response, but the Old 
Man needed no invitation. He stalked in 
and confronted Mr. Tufts as he sat, wrapped 
in a bed quilt against the chill he was having. 

“Mr. Tufts,” he said sternly, ‘do you 
happen to know this strap?” 

“T put it on Bill to drag him out of this 
cabin. Sure I know it!” 

“Oh!’said the Old Man, sniffing the air, 
which was still alcoholic. ‘‘And so you put 
it on Bill, eh? And then you got Bill drunk 
and fastened him in my cabin! I’ll tell you 
something, Mr. Tufts. In the old days in 
this country we shot men for less, and I guess 
you'd better get away from here before I 
lose the hold I’ve got on myself. Why, you 
poor son of a sea cook, that bear wasn’t 
Bill; he was a wild bear!” 


It was again a Sunday evening. All over 
the upper meadow the tired horses were 
spread, grazing and resting their saddle- 
worn backs. Blacks, whites, bays, chest- 
nuts, roans, buckskins, sorrels and pintos, 
and even the Old Man’s Palamina—they 
were hardly more than varicolored dots on 
the side of the steep pasture below the 
mountains. Red looked up from the creek 
bank and surveyed them with an appraising 
eye. 

“Pretty good bunch of horses,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Nancy, following his gaze. 
“That pinto Mrs. Smith’s riding has a quar- 
ter crack, Red.” 

““How’s Flinder’s back?”’ 

“Tt’s better; but he can’t be ridden yet.” 

Well, life wasn’t so bad after all, Red re- 
flected. To sit here with a girl who talked 
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your own language, even if that was as far 
as anything could possibly go—well, it was 
a lot. He had a lot to be thankful for. He 
sighed. 

The Prairie Lily came out of his pocket 
and crawled over onto Nancy’s lap, and Bill 
the Bear jealously tried to shove her off 
with a clumsy overgrown paw. 

“Funny how the livestock takes to you,” 
he said heavily. “‘You—you kinda belong 
out here, Nancy.” 

“Yes?” she said, and waited. 

But at that moment a rainbow shot up at 
his fly and took it. 

He swung it out of the water, but before 
he could get it, Bill had retrieved and 
swallowed it. 

“Dog-gone you, Bill,” said Red gloomily, 
and lapsed into silence. 

“You were saying,’ Nancy prompted 
gently, “that I sort of belonged out here.’ 

“Yeah,” he said, and absently cast again. 
“Well, you do—that’s all. There’s 
a big fellow under that rock. Watch!” 

“T wish you’d stop fishing and just talk, 
Red.” 

He turned a haggard young face toward 
her. 

“What’ll I talk about?’”’ he demanded. 
“About my fifty dollars a month? And 
about me maybe winning first money if I 
ride Earthquake next month at the county 
fair?” 

“About your place on the Rosebud,” she 
said, ‘“‘and the cabin on it—you know.” 

“Tt’s got two chairs and a table in it,’”’ he 
said roughly. ‘“‘And a built-in bunk for a 
bed. That’s not much to talk about.” 

“You forgot the stove, Red. And you 
said there was winter feed.”’ 

“Winter feed for what? I couldn’t afford 
to stock it with jack rabbits.”’ 

“But I could, Red. I’ve been wanting to 
buy some stock. My father raised some of 
the best horses in the country, and I guess 
it’s in my blood. And—he left me quite a 
little money.” 

He reeled in his line. A fish rose to it, but 
he paid no attention. 

“T’m not taking anybody’s money, 
Nancy.” 

“But if you provided the land and I the 
stock—that’s a fifty-fifty proposition, Red. 
It’s a partnership.” 

“What sort of a partnership?” 

“T thought I’d let you draw up the 
agreement the way you'd like it,’”’ she said 
quietly, and sat looking up at the horses 
above the slope. “‘That foal of old Jess’ is 
becoming quite a horse,” she said. But Red 
had dropped his rod and was staring at her 
incredulously. 

“Do you mean,” he said, “that you’d be 
willing to wear my brand—for keeps?” 

“Tf—if it’s a circle, Red.” 

“You bet it’s a circle!’”’ he said hoarsely, 
and took her into his strong young arms. 

The Prairie Lily sat up delicately on 
Nancy’s lap and wiggled her small nose. 
Receiving no attention, she bit apprais- 
ingly at the beads of Oolong Tea on Red’s 
leather vest, which seemed to be unusually 
close at hand. But no one noticed her. 

“Do you really and truly love me, Red, 
after I’ve been so hateful to you?”’ 

“Love you, girl! 
Why, say, I’m just 
plumb loco about 
you! Loco!” He 
stroked her soft 
hair. ‘Loco,’ he 
repeated. ‘‘You’ll 
have to put me in 
the box stall and 
starve me.” 

“And keep you 
off the weed?” 


, 


“Suffering cats, 
no!”’ he said, and 
kissed her. 


The. Prairie Lily 
rattled. slightly in 
Red’s pocket on the 
way home, contain- 
ing as she did a con- 
siderable assort- 
ment of beads. But 
no one noticed it. 
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INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR STROPPER 


OBT. H. INGERSOLL, to whom the world 
owes the Dollar Watch and the first line of 

low priced, dependable watches, is now bring- 
ing before the American public another article 
of great economic value—the 
Ingersoll Dollar Stropper; an in- 
genious invention for resharpen- 
ing all makes of safety razor 
blades. 


The INGERSOLL 
Dollar Stropper 


is constructed on an entirely 
new principle. It is so de- 
signed as to automatically 
bring the edge of the blade 
in contact with the leather 
strop, at the proper angle, 
thus insuring a keen cutting 
edge. It can be used by any 
one without skill or practice. 
The user cannot fail. 

There is almost magic in 
the speed, comfort and pleas- 
ure to be had by the use of 
the INGERSOLL. 


Ten Days’ Trial 


It is the unanimous verdict 
that the Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 
is a real boon to the man who 
shaves. It is more than an acces- 
sory to your shaving kit—it isa 
life investment in a new kind of 
shaving comfort which you never 
dreamed would come to you. It 
costs no more than a few blades 
and will save you all future blade 
money and all the dull-blade 
torment. Send $1.00 for com- 
plete Outfit, including patent 
Stropper (blade holder) and fine 
leather Strop. Use it 10 days 
and if you do not get the most 
comfortable, quickest and clean- 
est shaves you ever had, return 
it and we will return your $1.00 
at once. 

Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 1410, 476 Broadway, New York City 


WANTED 
This clever inven- 
tionis meeting with 
nation-wide ap- 
proval—in fact it is 
sweeping the coun- 
try. We want good 
men to present it 
to the millions of 
men who are just 
waiting for it. No 
experience re- 
quired. Sells at 
sight. Write for 
agents’ terms. 


I enclose $1 for which please send me Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 
complete, including the Ingersoll Specially Prepared Leather 
Strop. 

It is understood that I can return the Stropper in 10 days if 
not satisfied, and that you will return my dollar, 

Named sterocherclerayeriatare =terwiviahabe:€ nidie oes etal WENN oe ae elated ola e's 


A GUresa ea,’ cin \eisieteis/s/s/ctultielo’s vib sales" elolm ald nlelpiciwiainciaiele atcbaains 


Makeol Razor Used «.ccievetetes via-cie sivieicieisiaelsigteiviactanitiatente 
(C If interested in agents’ proposition, check here 


A STEADY JOB 


Men are glad to buy Style-Center 
tailored-to-measure suits and. over- 
coats at $23.50. Our salesmen make 
$75-$150 every week. Write for agency. 
The Style-Center Tailoring Co., 552 
Anderson Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb ‘‘Laconia,"’ Jan. 20, incl. Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 


$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “Transyl- 
vania,"’ Jan. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine- 
Egypt; 62 days, $600 to $1700. Norway, June 30, 1926, 
53 days, $550 to $1250; fascinating route including the 
Mediterranean. 


Originator Round the World Cruises.—Est. 30 years. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


TUDY AT HOME. Becomealaw- 
rf Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 

$10,000 annually. We guide you step 
ey by step—furnish all text material, in- 
ey cluding fourteen-volumeLawLibrary. 
# Degree of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
vaw Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them 
OW. LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1071-L, Chi- 
cago. TheWorld’s Largest Business Training Institution. 


We Give 
WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 


—money and boys’ prizes for selling The Saturday 
Evening Post after school hours to’folks in his neigh- 
borhood (in U. S.). Write THE CurTIS PUBLISHING 
Company, 844 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representative in Every County 
Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 

Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


Earn $5°° Each Hour! 


You can earn $5.00 an hour in spare or full time until 
Christmas selling our distinctive Personal Greeting Cards. 
Experience unnecessary. $10.00 sample book free. Weekly pay- 
ment. Our proposition and co-operation insures success. Get details! 


JOHN HERTEL CO., 316 W. Washington, CHICAGO 


Write for free Guide Books and 

PATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
Send model or sketch of invention 

for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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‘Good Feet “Doubled 
My Value / 


USED to be called a loafer,’’ writes a young 
man who is tasting his first fruits of success 
“T was paid fifty dollars a week. I had five 
jobs, but to save my life I couldn’t get above gg 
that pernicious fifty a week. 


“Then, one day, a friend suggested that I 
needed to put more life into my work. He told 
me bluntly that I seemed to be half-dead from 
the ears up. It hurt, and I resented it. But in 
time I cooled down and thought it over. The 
facts were on his side. I hadn’t made good. 


“But my health was fine; I had no serious 
vices; I had always tried to take care of my- 
self. Yet, something was lacking. Finally, one 
day I was passing a shoe store when I saw a 
sign. It said: ‘This shoe will give you that 
little extra energy you need!’ It seemed to 
have been written just for me. I went in. 


“That was how I started wearing the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. In two years I have increased 
my salary to one hundred dollars a week. And 
my work is like fun. I enjoy it. And I enjoy 
my evenings, too. Good feet, given to me by 
your wonderful shoe, have doubled my value!” 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made only by 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Mass.,—for women 
by The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


You're never physically fit until you’re physi- 
cally active and comfortable. You can’t put 
your whole energy into your job if your feet 
are whining, hurting, dragging. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe, the shoe with a real 
“‘chassis,’’ preserves foot health and vigor, 
keeps feet comfortable and useful, because of 
its concealed, built-in arch bridge that pre- 
vents sagging and straining, and its flat inner 
sole that prevents pinching. 


Try a pair of Arch Preserver Shoes. Put your 
feet to work for you. Give them a chance to 
help. Then watch success show its head on the 
horizon. You'll be well-groomed, in these 
shoes, too. 


Send for our Check-up Foot Chart and find out 
about your feet and their needs. The coupon will 
bring it by return mail. 


E.-T. WRIGHT & €O;, ING: 
Dept. S-31, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


THE 


The Man's Styleful Shoe on a Real Chassis 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-31, Rockland, Mass. 


Name 


Send me the ‘‘Check-up Foot Chart’’ and name of nearest dealer. 


Address 
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SAVING THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND DAMP 


(Continued from Page 23) 


There are, of course, many cases where a 
rescue can’t be made so easily. Sometimes 
the bather in trouble is too far from the 
boat to be reached immediately. He may 
be down to stay by the time the guards ar- 
rive. Different men have different methods, 
but in such a case Jim and I worked this 
way: 

The man at the stern oars turned his 
head as he rowed, keeping his eyes fixed on 
the spot where the beat of hands on the 
surface was last seen. When we reached 
that spot he went overboard. He went 
under with his eyes wide open, for at our 
beach, anyhow, you can see under the 
water. Unless something has stirred it up, 
the sea is a beautiful translucent green in 
which a sinking body shows as a blurred, 
black bulk. If he saw this the diving guard 
took hold and rose to the surface. Then he 
shifted his grip, to hook his elbow under the 
bather’s chin. This hold, as I said before, 
lifts the head clear of the water and has the 
added advantage of keeping the rescuer 
clear of the drowning man’s arms in case he 
wants to clutch. After that it was easy. 
The rescuer simply waited until his mate 
brought the boat up and together we 
heaved the bather aboard. 

’ There are, naturally, other holds than 
the one I describe, but I shan’t discuss 
them here. The Red Cross, the Navy, the 
summer camps and similar organizations 
have broadcast the various grips so widely 
that every swimmer must know them. 

The rescues I have described thus far 
were made when the boat was in the water, 
waiting along the danger line. But there 
are many sudden calls when the boat is 
beached, perhaps because the waves are too 
high to use it effectively, perhaps because 
the bathers appear to be keeping so close 
to the shore that a better watch can be 
maintained from the beach. 


Through the Breakers 


If the guards spot a threatened drowning 
under such circumstances they must decide 
quickly on methods. The conditions, of 
course, affect the decision. If the swimmer 
is far out and the combers not too high they 
will launch the boat. Together they grasp 
it along the gunwales and rush it, either on 
the rollers or the truck beneath the keel, 
into the shallow water. Then, as it floats, 
they leap in and tug at the oars. Inarough 
sea a certain skill as well as strength is re- 
quired to make fast time through the break- 
ers. The regular boatmen, fisher folk, and 
the like, who row through the breakers, can 
wait for a slatch, or calm spell, that occurs 
every few minutes. But the life guards 
can’t. They must drive head-on through 
the highest combers. Sometimes they can 
slow up just a fraction of a second to let a 
wave actually break before they hit it. 
Sometimes they must put every ounce of 
power into a short sudden spurt to meet a 
curling comber before it breaks into the 
small craft. But they dare never stop. 
The dash through the waves takes only 
seconds, but it’s one of the hardest parts of 
the job. 

Once beyond the breaker line the guards 
may lengthen their stroke and pull directly 
for the struggling bather. If he keeps afloat 
until the boat is near by, a helping hand or 
the doughnut buoy will bring him in. If 
he sinks, a guard must dive to hunt him 
under the water. 

Of all the thrills I know, none equals 
this—the quick spurt, the eagerness to be 
in time, the plunge overboard, the agonizing 
uncertainty as to whether you’ll get your 
man. 

The matter of rushing the rescued man 
ashore is simple, although constant care 
must be exercised against upsetting when 
returning through the breakers. Usually 
the boat is taken in stern foremost. In an 
emergency it may be shot in on a breaker 
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like a bather on his surf board. But the at A 
risky business. 
If, however, conditions favor a resey G 
without the boat, a less spectacular metho¢ 
is employed. At virtually every life- 
station you will see two types of buoy— 
doughnut and the can. The first is th 
familiar small, ring-shaped one, carried 
the boat to be ‘thrown toabather. A 
rope enables the guard to pull it back, afta 
the victim has grasped it. The second i 
hollow metal can, about three feet long, a 
two feet wide, with pointed ends. It floats 
high in the water and will support siy 
persons. At each end is a metal eye 
Through one is passed a loop of rope Hong 
enough for the guard to throw over 
shoulder so he can drag the buoy as he 
swims. Through the other may be snapped 
a buckle attached to a long rope coiled on 
the shore. The idea is that persons on the 
beach may pull it when signaled. The car 
is used for rescues from the beach. i 
oo 
e 


Rules of Safety 


Jim and I had a favorite method of 
ing a swimming rescue. The first to see ¢ 
bather in difficulty close enough to the shor 
to make boat work unnecessary shouted a anc 
plunged inimmediately. The other stoppet 
to throw the loop of the can buoy ove 

shoulder, then followed. By the time thi 
first had hold of the bather the second hz 
arrived with the buoy, and together 

could handle him easily. Usually we di 
connected the rope that led to the shore 
We felt that we could get any bather ir 
by ourselves, and besides, somebody 
almost always certain to pull too soo 
But in many cases of this nature we A 
even have to swim. The bather was drown: 
ing in water about three inches over hi 
head. The guard could stand on botte m 
few feet nearer shore and pull him in bh 
thearm. Incidentally, in trivial rescu 
bathers were usually profuse in their th 
They hadn’t time to be thoroughly scare 
or mad. 

Not all life guards, however, use 
same methods. Men on duty at At 
City have told me that the first to spot 
drowning person takes the can with him 
At that resort the guards are clusterec 
thickly during the bathing hours t 
rescuer is certain of not one but many 
to help him, both swimming and in boats 
They have another interesting rule there 
If a person is seriously enough threate 
to bring the boat to his side he must comi 
into it. Sometimes the bather objects, b 
the guards insist on dragging him in an 
rowing him ashore. It is natural that th 
method at Atlantic City or Coney Island 
where thousands of inexperienced bath 
daily run the risk of drowning, should d 
from those of smaller family resorts wh 
the majority of bathers are, in this 
experienced. 

Bathers have often asked me to 
them some definite rules of safety and t 
tell them how to help themselves in emer 
gencies. Neither I nor any other ma 
can do this with assurance that his adyie 
will always avert drowning. There are to 
many factors to be considered—the tem 
perament of the bather, the nature of th 
beach, the changing aspects of the ocean 
the height of the waves, the strengtia ar 
direction of currents. But here are s 
suggestions that may help: 4 

1. If you are in trouble at the averas 
ocean resort with a shelving beach remem 
ber that you are drowning in water prob 
ably only a few inches over your hea¢ 
Unless there is someone very near it ! 
useless to shout. The guards can’t heary ie 
over the roar of the breakers, and you neet 
your breath for something far more impo ; 
tant. If you open your mouth to screar 
there is a strong possibility that you W 
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CLIPSE Starter-Products, including the 

Eclipse Bendix Drive, are notable for 
their high quality, careful workmanship 
and fine engineering, as well as for the 
vital service they render. Eclipse starter- 
products are at work, in some form, wher- 
ever ease, convenience and dependability 
are desired in starting a gas engine; the 


Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equip- 
ment on the electric starters of a majority of 
the world’s automobiles and trucks. Gen- 
uine replacement parts for the Eclipse 
Bendix Drive are identical with the orig- 
inal. Obtainable throughout the world. 
Should emergency necessitate replace- 
ments, insist on genuine parts. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


3460 
The Connecting Link Between Starting Motor and Engine 
as 7 —T Pn) 
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BUILDING YOUR ECLIPSE BENDIX DRIVE 
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(Sompare THE Arr- Way 


Test it in parallel with any other receiver at any 
price, anywhere, under any conditions. This 
new six tube Air-Way wonder radio will reveal 
such outstanding superiorities that you will have a 
new conception of radio entertainment. 


And this matchless performance is not limited to 
exhibition tests. When you buy an Air-Way 
you get this performance in your own home. This 
is assured in our agreement with all Air-Way 
dealers under which no sale is complete until the 
Air-Way is operating satisfactorily in your hands 
and you have given the dealer his certificate to 
that effect. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Circuit (all models)—Six tubes. Tuned radio fre- 
quency, with four stages resistance-coupled audio am- 
plification. Only two tuning controls; straight-line 
condensers give uniform separation of wave lengths on 
tuning dials. Wave-length range 185 to 550 meters. 
Supplied for either storage-battery or dry-cell tubes. 


Model 63 
Console model of two-tone 
American walnut. “A” 
battery compartment has 


Model 62 


Cabinet same as Model 61 
except 14 in. high to ac- 
commodate built-in loud 


Model 61 
Illustrated above. Cabi- 
net selected American 
walnut, 2914 in. long, 1114 


in. high, 15 in. deep, pro- _ speaker of highest quality sliding _ shelf. Built-in 
viding ample space for to match true tone of re- loud speaker same as 
standard dry “B” batteries _ sistance-coupled amplifier. | Model 62. 


$98.50 $137.50 $197.50 


AIR-WAY ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Torepo, Ox10 
Export Department, 220 Broadway, New York, N Y. 
Also Manufacturer Air-Way Home Cleaner 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
swallow or breathe in a pint or so of raw 
ocean. As you sink, your feet will touch 
firm, sandy bottom. Push up vigorously. 
This will bring you to the surface. You can 
do this a number of times and perhaps catch 
a breath of air as you reach the top. Ona 
guarded beach your struggles will be seen, 
for your hands will be beating the water 
furiously. That’s your first chance of being 
rescued. Then, unless there is a very strong 
outward current, you have another excel- 
lent chance. Remember that the waves 
roll inward, that something thrown on the 
surface of the water is more likely to be 
carried toward shore than to sea. While 
you are struggling a procession of waves 
or swells is constantly rolling beachward. 
These are quite likely to carry you along 
with them for the few feet up the shelving 
beach that mean the difference between 
danger and safety. 

2. If you can swim a little save your 
strength to push shoreward with the swells. 
You have undoubtedly seen boys shooting 
the waves on a surf board or in a canoe. 
They use very little effort to propel them 
shoreward. They rely on the power of the 
waves. But it doesn’t require either the 
surf board or the canoe to do this. A swim- 
mer who understands the tremendously 
friendly power of the waves can shoot them 
to shore with his own unaided body faster 
than the most expert racer could swim 
there. The trick is to get a slight start just 
a fraction of a second in advance of the 
wave. Then he has his speed as the swell 
picks him up, and, with no inertia to over- 
come, the wave rushes him shoreward. 
Therefore, if you are swimming toward 
shore it is well to spurt with every ounce of 
strength in you just before and with the 
waves. In the trough between the swells 
husband your strength. Don’t lose ground, 
but don’t waste your energy. Then spurt 
with the wave, and a few vigorous strokes 
aided by the power of the swell will carry 
you many yards. 

3. Learn to float on your face. If you 
can swim a little to begin with it isn’t at all 
difficult. If you can’t swim you can learn 
to swim in one lesson by first acquiring that 
trick. It may take some time to learn to 
float on your back, but anyone can float on 
his face at the first attempt, even though he 
has never been in water deeper than the 
bathtub. You might prepare for it by 
standing in the water and simply bending 
over so your face is under the surface for 
five or ten seconds. After you have done 
this and discovered how easy it is, stretch 
out flat, face downward. You will find you 
are floating. Do this as long as you can 
hold your breath comfortably, and when 
you have demonstrated your ability to re- 
main on the surface, kick your feet up and 
down with the knees almost stiff. After 
that, move your arm in a sort of windmill 
stroke. You will find you are progressing 
with the water. But you are really doing 
much more than that. You are swimming 
a rudimentary crawl, the most efficient 
stroke known to man. If you can hold your 
breath for from fifteen to thirty seconds 
you can swim many yards this way without 
once raising your head. After you have 
done it a few times turn your head to one 
side each time your right arm comes up and 
take a gulp of air. There you have the 
whole principle of swimming. Your work 
is rough, of course, but you can acquire 
style later. 


Don’t Lose Your Nerve 


Among men interested in the teaching 
of swimming and life-saving there has been 
developed an elaboration of these simple 
instructions known as the Brink System. 
In one of its admirable pamphlets on life- 
saving methods, the American Red Cross 
illustrates the successive steps with a series 
of what are known as mind pictures. Get- 
ting the face under water is likened to the 
action of a hungry duck bobbing for food; 
floating face downward, to the lazy attitude 
of the turtle warming his back in the sun; 
the forward motion of the body when the 
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feet are kicked, to a toboggan skimmi 

over ice; and the motion of the arms, 
revolution of a windmill’s wings. As ever 
one knows, you can exhale with your fac 
under water, but you must come aboy 
the surface to breathe in fresh air. 9 
Brink Method compares this with a mot 
boat engine, which takes the air into ; 
carburetor above the water, but discharge 
its exhaust gases either at or beneath th 
surface. 
4. Don’t be a lone bather. Find a cor 
panion even if you have to scrape up a 
acquaintance on the beach. It is al 
well to have someone among the bathe 
who knows of your existence. He may nc 
be able to help you out of difficulty, but } 
can at least shout a warning while you : 
saving your breath, and sometimes just 
outstretched hand from someone stanc 
on firm bottom while you are two or th 
inches beyond your depth will save 
from an uncomfortable experience. 
5. Watch the tide. Many bathers wa¢ 
easily to a shallow bar beyond the gull 
when the tide is low, to discover when the 
attempt to return that a rising tide | 
filled the gully to a depth over their head 
Unfortunately they have no way of knov 
ing this until they attempt to reach tl 
shore and find themselves unexpectedly j 
water beyond their depth. Before ye 
wade out to a bar find out whether the tic 
is rising or falling. Then you will know ho 
long you may remain there safely. 
6. Don’t lose your nerve. This is easy 
say, but it’s supremely important. ; 
. 


Relief for Cramps 


x 


“Fear,” Judge John Barton Payne 
me after his recent nation-wide inquiry in’ 
the causes of accidental drowning, “is t] 
swimmer’s worst enemy. It is a cone 
tory cause of the majority of drowning 
Many a swimmer has gone to a wate) 
grave who could have reached “ne 

t 


had kept cool. Fear in itself saps on 
strength. When swimming, it makes | 
proper coérdination of muscular effort ¢ 
most impossible. Indicative of this is t) 
fact that most drownings occur with 
twenty feet of safety. A common placef 
them is just outside the edge of stall 
bathers at beaches. The timid swimm 
unknowingly gets beyond his depth. W 
he finds that he is over his head he bee 
panic-stricken. He beats and kic 
water in swift, ineffective strokes, and t 
fore he has covered half the distance he 
really capable of swimming he finds hi) 
self completely unnerved and exhauste 
In the water one must hold his head or 
his life. 
“The average person, if asked wet 
thought was the most frequent caus 
drowning would reply, ‘Muscle cram 
Except for their paralyzing effect by t 
rorizing a swimmer, they are compara 
harmless. Newspaper accounts of drow 
ings have so often given the innocent mus 
cramps an unfair deal that when thes 
mer experiences them he immediately p 
pares to meet his Maker. Although th 
may temporarily incapacitate a leg, t 
have been the direct cause of very 
drownings. An easy way to relieve then 
to go under the water for a moment 
pinch the cramped muscles quickl 
both hands. This will generally effec 
immediate relief. 
“The cramps which are often deadly 2 
much easier prevented than relieved 
stomach cramps. Generally they 
caused by swimming too soon after eat 
When they attack a swimmer it is tin 
began thinking pious thoughts. A safe 
is never to go into the water until two ho 
after eating. If this is followed there 
little danger from stomach cramps.” 
There is little to be gained by tel 
bathers to keep within their depth. ‘ 
all know that this is the safe thing t 
but they are not always able to obse 
that primary precaution. A heavy W 
may upset them and drag them out. | 
gully may exist close to safe ground, 1 
(Continued on Page 163) 
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ich they step without warning. A vicious 

ertow may pull their feet from under 
tim. But if the bather is on a protected 
ch and if he keeps his head and tries to 
ember directions similar to those I have 
, he has increased tremendously 
chances of being helped. 
Nho, I have often been asked, are the 
guards? Where are they recruited? In 
ely summer their bright red jerseys begin 
t lot the theretofore deserted beaches. By 
y they are on duty wherever bathers 
ny be seen. In September they disappear 
in, leaving the ocean front to the 
s tude-loving plover and snipe. Through 
t) summer season they have borne tre- 
ndous responsibilities with the jaunti- 
s that youth alone can achieve. Where 
they spend the winter? 

[he answer is not easy. They come from 
hie places. Some are college students. 
ne are youths skilled at a trade. The 
jority are city boys, although in some of 
t» larger resorts a natural preference is 

/en to permanent residents. With few 
eeptions they come back to their old 
sinds for about five successive summers, 
tm drop out as younger men take their 


ces. 
rok there are hazards in the work other 
tin the obvious one of death by drowning. 
Muny of them fear that too long a devotion 
t a job that requires almost constant 
snding in or near the water or exposure 
tspray in an open boat for ten or twelve 
hars a day will mean rheumatism. 
‘They want me to go to Florida this 
yiter,” a guard told me recently. ‘‘I’d like 
taccept, for the pay is a lot better than I 
g at the store where I work when the sea- 
si is over. But I’m not going to doit. A 
ciple of years at this job both winter and 
snmer would send me to an old man’s 
hne with the other rheumatics.” 
Bad weather doesn’t drive the life guard 
fm his post. Even in the warm months of 
nmer he may expect storms against 
yich he has no protection. Toward the 
el of August he may look for at least one 
rtheaster, a stiff wind accompanied by 
ving rain that lasts. about three days. 
bathers brave these storms, but the 

ard remains to watch the hardy souls who 

ight in the heavy combers they pile up. 
northeast storm means a few days of 
ious undertow, requiring increased vigi- 
lice. It is quite likely also to cut new 
gilies along the bathing beach, which adda 
nN danger. 

| 


t Small Pay and Few Rewards 


Small pay is another reason why beach 
achorities must constantly replace their 
everienced guards. At the average resort 
» salary ranges around seventy-five dol- 
lis amonth. Larger resorts, like Atlantic 
Gy, may pay from four to seven dollars a 
cy, depending on the length of service. 
Tys from eighteen to twenty-five are 
vy ling to work at such figures principally 
feause they think the job is the best fun 
ithe world, and the money is more or less 
isidental. 

Among the men who were on the beach 
vh me over a period that ended with the 
Wr, two are now physicians, one is a 
lvyer, several are successful business men, 
ed another is the leading contractor and 
tilder at the resort where he first served as 
tife guard. One is driving a taxicab. Not 


t remains on the beach. 
There is a tradition that the guards re- 


ve rescued. They don’t. I know one life 
ard who has made more than three hun- 
2d rescues. He tells me that twice he has 
2n offered rewards. One man, whom he 
ought in unconscious and resuscitated, 
ered him a ten-dollar bill. Another 
ered him a bottle from his bootlegger’s 
pest brand. ; 

two different occasions this guard has, 
my knowledge, rescued six persons 
gle-handed. The first of these rescues he 
ide with the boat. It was in the late 
ernoon of a day in September, when the 
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summer crowds had thinned out a bit and a 
number of the guards had gone off duty. 
Standing near the beached boat, he saw 
two youngsters, a boy and a girl, swept 
beyond their depth in a gully. Unaided, he 
launched the skiff and took the oars. 
Meanwhile the children’s father and mother, 
neither of whom could swim, had plunged 
in to help them, imagining that the water 
was shallow enough for adults. By the 
time the guard had reached the two chil- 
dren and hauled them into his boat, both 
parents were sinking. He rowed over and 
caught them. But just as they were caught 
two other men, who had rushed in to help 
the parents, went down. The guard dived 
for these two and brought them up, towing 
them one by one to the boat. None of the 
rescued had the strength to climb aboard, 
and the guard was so exhausted that he 


could only cling to the gunwale with one 


hand while he attempted to guide the boat 
by using his body as a rudder as the swells 
carried it shoreward in imminent danger of 
capsizing. Fortunately, spectators on the 
beach had rushed to the nearest station and 
summoned other guards. They swam to the 
boat and hauled the four men and woman 
aboard, then rowed safely ashore. 


Under the Piers 


A few days later the same guard saw a 
group of three girls and three youths strug- 
gling in the gully. He swam to them with 
a can buoy looped over his shoulder. One of 
the men among the bathers could swim. 
He helped a bit, but except for this aid the 
guard, single-handed, put those that were 
afloat on the buoy, then dived for the 
others. When he had all six clinging to the 
buoy he towed it ashore against a swift 
current. The wet towline slung over his 
shoulder cut a long gash through skin and 
flesh before he reached shallow enough 
water to permit the victims to gain their 
feet and wade, with assistance, to safety. 

Neither of these rescues was considered 
an extraordinary achievement by the other 
men on the beach. Most of them had done 
as much. For the job requires real ability. 
At one resort last season over 100 new 
applicants took the test for appointment as 
life guards. Eight passed it. The majority 
of them were successful in the swimming 
examination, for many youths swim splen- 
didly these days, but they failed with the 
boat. The test requires, among other 
things, that the applicant launch the boat 
alone in a moderately heavy sea, take it 
neatly through the breakers and bring it 
safe to shore. Both boat and swimming 
tests are performed against time. 

Most bathers are familiar with the res- 
cues made from open beaches. But few 
have seen the most difficult of all—those 
made close to pilings which support piers, 
or to stone jetties thrown out by some 
municipalities to wrest more beach front 
from the ocean. 

A guard going overboard near such pil- 
ings runs serious risk of being cut by the 
barnacles and mussels which cling to wood 
when it is under water. Near the jetties 
there are strange currents and heavy waves 
which bruise him against the rough edges 
of the stone. 

I recall One experience that temporarily 
crippled every man on our beach. A boy 
had disappeared near a pier extending far 
into the ocean, and his body had not been 
recovered. During the afternoon the guards 
on duty at that point dived for it unsuccess- 
fully. By night every guard was called to 
the spot. It was quite dark when I arrived. 
The men were out in boats, diving by lan- 
tern light. Down we went among the pil- 
ings. It was, of course, impossible to see 
anything. We could only feel our way 
around. Every man who came up from a 
dive showed deep cuts on the arms and legs 
as he clung to the side of the boat in the 
dancing lantern light to recover his breath 
before taking another plunge. Finally the 
body was found. The boy’s bathing suit 
had caught in a projection of the pilings 
deep under the water. The guard who got 
it loose was cut in a dozen places by the 
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barnacles, and his limbs were covered with 
blood a few minutes after we brought him 
into the boat. Fortunately salt water is in 
itself a healing agent, so our wounds soon 
disappeared. The boy had not drowned, 
but had died of heart disease. 

Our beach physician has told me that 
the majority of reported drownings are in 
fact not drownings at all, but sudden deaths 
from heart disease, due perhaps to sudden 
fright or to the unusual exertion experi- 
enced in bathing. 

The one-day excursionists at a crowded 
beach are frequently the life guard’s great- 
est problem. Many of them regard him as 
a combination mother’s helper and check- 
room official. 

“Please watch baby while I go swim- 
ming,” is one of their frequent requests. 

If baby is four or five years old, and can 
paddle around at the edge of the beach, the 
guard assures the parent that he will be 
properly protected. But when baby is still 
in arms, as he often is, another guardian 
must be found. 

““Can’t we leave our lunch basket in the 
boat?”’ asks*another group of excursion- 
ists, ‘and while it’s here I’m sure you won’t 
mind our leaving Millie’s sweater with it, 
and dad’s spectacles. He lost them when 
we went bathing last year, and he’s blind as 
a bat without ’em.”’ 


The One-Day Tripper Pest 


Then there is the elderly bather who 
sidles up cautiously to mumble a toothless 
request that we help find that new upper 
plate the dentist just finished for him. It 
cost fifty bucks only last month, and when 
that big wave stood him on his head out 
there a few minutes ago it just disappeared, 
that’s all. 

Thousands of bathers ask the guards to 
give them swimming lessons. A few even 
offer to pay for them. Many women feel 
hurt if the guard refuses to go in the water 
with them and personally help them over 
the breakers. 

“You’re not doing anything just now,” 
they insist. “‘Look, nobody’s drowning.” 

The one-day tripper, too, is rather more 
inclined than the permanent resident to 


had heard the shrieks and had jumped into 
hiding through the ceiling. He might be 
squatting above them, scowling down, with 
a revolver rested comfortably on his knee. 

“The morality of the French lady’s deal- 
ings with the marine corps,” said the Rev. 
Gavin Kent in his best manner, “is open to 
question. Perhaps you should say her 
mores are # 

“Her—huh, sir?” 

“Mores,” the old gentleman intoned. 
“The word implies the social customs of a 
race, such as chewing gum, eating mission- 
aries, attending or not attending religious 
services, polygamy, polyandry, human sac- 
rifice and cheating innocent strangers in 
bargains. Probably she thought herself 
justified by local custom in taking anything 
she could get. Morality is the individual’s 
sense of honorable conduct; the mores are 
merely habits.” 

Joe balanced from white foot to foot, 
watching the trap above Doctor Kent’s 
white head, and evenly crooned, ‘‘ Poppa, 
my daddy’s very eloquent when he gets 
goin’, but I gotta say you have him plas- 
tered flat wiv a ton of bricks on his belly 
when it comes to sudden information. .. . 
Yeh, it horrified the Frawgs to see us 
chewin’ gum, but they d’vour snails in 
jelly. Outin Eutropius, when I was young— 
Norah, honey, run along back to bed, 
dear.” 

“‘T shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
Norah, brushing her hair’s black masses 
back from her face with its enormous eyes. 
“D-daddy, you’d better go to bed, though. 
You'll be too tired for church in the morn- 
ing. W-won’t he, Stuke? Please go to 
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become panicky and resentful when inex- 
perience or lack of caution gets him into a 
position where the guard’s help is necessary. 

I am convinced that it isn’t necessarily 
lack of appreciation that makes the average 
rescued person a grouch immediately after 
he has been pulled in. The fact is he has 
had a rather harrowing experience and he’s 
in a funk. He wants to get away from the 
spot, to recover his equilibrium in the soli- 
tude of his hotel room. Generally he takes 
the next train back to the city, where he 
tries to forget the whole experience. He’s 
rather ashamed of it all. How many per- 
sons have admitted to you that they were 
pulled in by the life guards? 

Children are different. They don’t come 
down to the beach to thank you, but they 
often sidle up shyly the next day and offer 
you a piece of candy or a cake. And they 
are willing, boys particularly, to hang 
around for hours in the vague hope that 
they may be permitted to bring your 
sweater down from the tent or help push 
the boat on the truck when you beach it for 
the night. 

I felt that way about it when I was a 
boy. I had determined at the age of ten 
that I was to be a life guard. My family 
had a summer cottage at an ocean resort 
and I spent all my time on the beach. By 
the time I was old enough to take the test, 
I knew the work thoroughly, and had been 
permitted to substitute in the boat, with- 
out pay, when occasion offered. From that 
time on until I went to war, I was a guard 
every summer. A lot of college men give 
up their beach jobs after graduation and 
settle down seriously to work twelve 
months a year at their professions. But I 
couldn’t. There wasn’t a job on earth ex- 
cept the one offered by Uncle Sam that 
could have kept me away from the beach 
and the lifeboat in summer. 

During those summers I’ve had as happy 
a time as any man has the right to expect. 
I like to remember that I have helped all 
kinds of bathers, men and women, boys and 
girls, experienced and inexperienced, and 
have found them much alike when they 
were in real danger. They were equally 
fussed, they seemed at times equally unrea- 
sonable. I’ve had my jersey stripped from 
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my body by a man I was trying to help, and 
I’ve been helped myself by other bathers 
when I was too exhausted after a long 
struggle to bring my man ashore. I’ve 
learned that few people will call or signal 
for help unless they need it badly, and that 
the majority of them are more likely to 
cooperate with the rescuer than to thwart 
him, in spite of terror and danger. 

I recall only one man who tried to make 
the work harder. Jim and I cured him. 
The man was a good swimmer. We saw him 
go out well beyond the other bathers, then 
suddenly signal frantically for help. We 
hurried to him, leaving the main body of 
bathers unprotected, for what looked like 
an emergency. When we reached his side 
he laughed, then swam away. He liked the 
joke better than we did. 


Curing a Practical Joker 


The next day he tried it again. Jim and 
I rowed toward him, but we were prepared 
this time. We had decided to rescue him 
anyway. As he turned to swim away again 
I leaped on him from the boat. It was the 
only time in my life that I deliberately 
made a thrilling rescue. I treated him as if 
he were the frantic drowning man that one 
reads about in fiction. I assumed that he 
was going to grab me, and went under with 
him in accordance with directions in the 
amateur life-saving manuals. Then I gave 
him the various grips one is supposed to 
use on a frenzied drowning man. I even 
punched him feebly once or twice. Tradi- 
tion to the contrary, you can’t give a man 
a hard blow with your fist under water. On 
the surface, if you swing high and land on a 
certain spot near the back of the neck, you 
can sometimes shock him out of a frantic 
struggle, but it’s hardly worth the effort. 
I put my knee on his chest, then my heel on 
his chin, to push him away. Finally I 
caught him by the right wrist and turned 
him around until I could hook my left 
elbow under his chin. I gripped him tighter 
than was necessary, while Jim held the boat 
near us. By this time he was really strug- 
gling, but he was helpless, and it didn’t aid 
his temper any to have me dip his head 
under occasionally. When Jim brought the 
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Her voice became the thinnest whisper 
as fresh feathers floated in a whirling shower. 

“‘Oh!”’ said the old man after a hot sec- 
ond. He sat upright on the mattress and 
blinked at Joe’s restless movement three 
yards from him. ‘‘I see! What’s happened, 
Stukely? No, I shan’t go to bed, Norah! 
Stuke?” 

Joe Fancher dropped thesheet and hitched 
his green trousers higher up his flat waist. 

He said lightly, ‘‘ Poppa, there’s a guy up 
in the attic, sir. Babe, take your daddy 
out in the passage an’ gimme my gun from 
my room. You up there,” he drawled, his 
voice rising to a falsetto rasp, ‘‘I was five 
years in the m’rines an’ I gotta mean dis- 
position an’ a medal for revolver shootin’. 
I’m a preacher’s kid an’ when I get nasty, 
oh, you ain’t any idea, sod, how nasty I 
get! Yeh, come down an’ be fast or wv 

“T’ll come down,” a man said weakly; 
“but don’t rough me up, pal. I ain’t doin’ 
any harm.’’ He coughed close to the trap 
and went on drearily, “If the old gentle- 
man’ll get out from underneath, why #4 

Stukely drew his father from the mat- 
tress and Joe dropped his hands on the 
painted green of the bed’s foot, grinning 
upward, with his small ears wriggling on 
the round of his head. All the muscles of 
his white chest bobbed in a single motion 
as a black suitcase tumbled from the ceil- 
ing. Then he watched black shoes and ra- 
diant socks descend. A little person dropped 
through the square trap and knelt on the 
bed, plucking feathers from his blue coat. 
Norah produced a long giggle that lifted 
into a squawk before she pressed her hands 
on her mouth. 


“Why,” said Doctor Kent, straining his 
dull eyes, “‘it’s a mere child!”’ 

“Yeh, poppa,” Joe mused, ‘‘the moun- 
tain snorted an’ a mouse come out. 
Stranger, tell us your mores after scarin’ 
nine pounds offa me like that. I’d get mea 
hairbrush an’ wallop you for two cents, 
fella!” 

The small person said in a terrible whim- 
per, ‘You leave me be! This is my folks’ 
house, and I s’pose they’ve rented it to you 
guys orsumpin. Only I wasn’t doin’ nothin’. 
Only you scared me, yellin’. My name’s 
Rudy Kling, an’ this is my room. 
Where’s mamma?” 

Stukely became extremely shy and em- 
barrassed. Joe towered six feet at the bot- 
tom of the bedstead. The Rev. Gavin Kent 
was quite as long and his son had only an 
eighth of an inch to gain. They must seem 
terrific to this minute creature crouched on 
the mattress. Norah suppressed another 
giggle. 

“Oh,” said the Rev. Gavin Kent, “‘are 
you a member of Mr. Otto Kling’s family 
who formerly lived here?”’ 

The little thing gave out a horrid sound 
and asked, ‘‘They ain’t all dead, mister? 
Aw, no!”’ with his soiled hands flattened 
on the mattress. 

“No, no,” the old man said hastily; 
“no! In fact, Mrs. Puddy had a postal 
from your mother only the other day. Mrs. 
Puddy, you know, across the road. No, 
they’re all very well. But I don’t under- 
stand 4 

Joe Fancher put a brown thumb on the 
little man’s shoulder and affably com- 
manded, ‘‘Tell your yarn, Aloysius, an’ 


boat alongside we heaved him in vigor 
and rushed toward shore as quickly as 
could. We didn’t even make an easy la 
ing. As soon as the keel grated on bo 
we jumped out and taking him under e 
arm ran him up the beach. The only 
that saved him from a vigorous demo 
tion of artificial respiration methods 
his fleetness of foot. He broke away f; 
us and ran. He never came back. 

Such were the sterner aspects of the 
guard’s job. It had its pleasant side as w 
There were, for instance, the girls. D 
his period of duty the guard must be aust 
and to them, aloof, but after bathing ho 
why shouldn’t he teach the prettiest 
them to swim? 

So we reasoned, Jim andI. And we} 
an interesting method. 

We knew that the average girl bat 
swam fairly well just as long as she kr 
she could touch one foot on bottom if | 
cared to. We knew, too, that she often ; 
with a furtive toe for that reassuring sa 
If it wasn’t there her most graceful str 
failed. It wasn’t that she couldn’t sw 
She became demoralized when she lean} 
she had to. 

We took shameful advantage of that | 
of expert knowledge. If there appearej 
girl whom we particularly wanted to j. 
press, we would lure her into a tricky s; 
we knew by the promise of teaching an 
stroke. The secret of the spot. lay in ‘: 
fact that it was on the edge of a h: 
slightly over the average bather’s head. ’: 
would swim out over that hole and enco. 
age her to swim toward us. She sw) 
beautifully, of course, while she could - 
assure herself that the water was not’ 
deep. But when, unsuspecting, she sw 
over that little gully, there was an imr 
diate and pretty, and rather personal lit: 
rescue. We didn’t let her go under, 
course. We were just there to be grabl| 
when it happened. And we were popu 
with that girl for a while—until the ¢ 
who had gone through the same experiel 
the week before told her about it. A har 
less prank, we thought, but it had its h 
den danger. 

I’m married now.to the last girl on a 
I framed that rescue. 


don’t improve it any moh’n you can he 
You’re kin to this Mr. Kling that Rev’re 
Kent bought him this farm offa? Go 
fella, an’ be plain wiv me. I’ma hard hou 
’at bites babies.” 
ae Lar Rudy Kling. I ain’t been home 
five years since pop kicked me out |; 
time. I—I came home,” the soiled pers 
babbled, moving back from Joe’s fing 
“this used to be my room. Th-the fre 
door was open. I just walked in an’ cal 
on up. I was huntin’ for the gas when t 
lady screamed. I see you guys have put 
electric light. And then I heard you 
talkin’ and knew sumpin was wrong. 
you’ve been in jail twice you ain’t so ¢ 
ious to be in again and’”’—he gul 
“IT jumped up through the trap. . . 
Where’ve my folks gone to?” Pe 
“‘California,’’ Doctor Kent said, 
blinking. ‘‘We’ve been here three 
and three months. How old are you?” 
“Twenty-four, sir,”’ the little man sa 
and was silent on the mattress, with 
nose twitching and his fingers worki 
gently. A rosy célor had come back into 
round face; he was suddenly a rather pret 
fellow, Stukely saw. His thick hair pW 


Bey 
Ae 


red and green stripes that he was hi 
lessly vulgar. The socks were inexcusal 
and inexpensive. 


“No, sir,”’ said Rudy Kling in the 82 
dreary voice; ‘‘I came home five yéi 
(Continued on Page 169) 


(Continued from Page 164) 

«, Only I got in a muss over a poker 
sy an’ pop kicked me out. Oh, I ain’t 
n’ he was hard on me! Naw! [ ain’t 
good. The Puddys or anybody will tell 
y¢ that. My brothers got all the good 
th-e was in the fam’ly. I’m a kind of a 
ver. I’m the youngest.” 

Ran off pretty young, fella?” Joe asked, 
giaering up his sheet. 

Yeh, I was fourteen. And then my wife 
i to beat me up pretty bad,” the young 
, said dolorously, rubbing his pert nose 
1 a green silk handkerchief, “so pop let 
come home. Only I got in this fight 
> a poker game an’ knocked Ralph 
Sarthy’s eye out with a chair. I expect 
yd know him if you’ve been here three 
yers. His folks have a farm over by a 
ye said soothingly, ‘‘Yeh, fella. His 
zis eye’s a pretty fair match for his real 
51, You're real frank.” 

pudy Kling looked up at the tall man 
wi a sort of scorn and wailed, “It 
wildn’t be any good lyin’ to you guys. 
Y.re all gentlemen. I can string it out 
pty fair with tough eggs, but it’s no good 
i to classy people.’’ He looked briefly 


atNorah’s green gauzes and said, ‘I’m 
sc y I made you yell, lady.” 

‘Oh, that was my mother,” Norah 
pi htly mentioned. She considered the 
rial person favorably and inquired, “‘So 
yc’ve been in jail a good deal?” 

‘Twice,’ Mr. Kling answered sulkily; 
“1t not lately. I had a good job ata 
‘rk. I’m a pretty fair jockey, only I ain’t 
uae nerve for big races.” 

tukely shivered. Dawn rose in color 

ind the water tower’s plain gauntness 
ar, new light mingled with the glow of 
aps in this stiflmg room. He had a 
slipy feeling of something quite unreal 
ner the gilded fishes of the blue ceiling. 
T's shameless person was Joe’s age—four 
yers older than himself; but his trivial 
ocy had been in jail and beaten by some 
aul wife and jounced on race horses. 
A'| he had no nerve and said so! He was 
srrely strange. Of course anybody got 
ced now and then. But you didn’t sit 
at say so to people in night clothes or 
shats. 

Any chance I could get a drink of water, 
9s’ Mr. Kling asked Joe Fancher. 
“'1em feathers in the attic nearly ue 

Take him downstairs, Joe,” said Doctor 
Kit, in the oddest tone, “‘and give him 
oe water. . What time are the 
Pi dys likely to get up?” 

‘Any minute, poppa. Puddy thinks un- 
radly of the sun if it’s later’n three 
” ck in summertime.” 

Then,” said the old gentleman, “ Puddy 
v' be able to identify Mr. Kling. If Mr. 
Pidy identifies you,’’ he said directly to 
Wgender, “‘we have no reason to detain 
7(, sir. Good morning.” 

tr. Kling picked up his little suitcase. 
‘t ould hold nothing much, and Stukely 
vdered whether it had been chosen to 
nch its owner’s lack of bulk. Rudy 
lised from the mattress and gave Norah 
1 ok of sharp interest, as he asked, ‘‘I 
gt suppose you know where my folks 
n red to in California?” 

; It happens that I do. Your father is so 
‘il as to send me Christmas cards each 
J They live at Los Altos. It’s below 
3¢ Francisco somewhere. Los Altos— 
“4 you remember?’”’ 

Yeh,” said Mr. Kling; ‘I was through 

te oncet with a circus. Honest, 

n‘er, the front door was open.” 

, I fear that it was,” Doctor Kent nodded. 
na afraid that I left it open. Good 

nining. . Joe, please take Mr. 
ig over to see if Mr. Puddy is able to 

d\ tify him.” 

Puddy can identify me all right. 

lays hated the sight of me,” the trivial 

€ on sighed. 

orah swished her green skirt and gave 

A ntruder a nod of farewell as he followed 

ids sheet through the doorway. He 

1 sed his head and vanished. 

‘ith a tremendous sigh the Reverend 

n Kent sat down on the mattress and 


“ 


he 


, woke me up. 
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said softly, ““Ugh! I hope, really, that he 
wasn’t as offensive as his voice, Norah.” 

“Dad, he was perfectly charming! He 
had purple socks with jade embroideries on 
them, and he looked exactly like a doll 
baby. His hair’s the same as Stukely’s, 
only he oils it, and his eyelashes are an inch 
long. I don’t think he’s more than five 
feet high. He’d break if Stuke or Joe 
slapped him.” 

“Oh, no, he wouldn’t, Norah,” Stukely 
protested sleepily; ‘“‘he’s hard as wire. 
One of those rather pretty kids, daddy. 
Weak face.” 

“T adore you, lamb,” said Norah, ‘‘when 
you get frightfully mature! You’re twenty 
and he’s twenty-four. Pretty kid!” 

The Reverend Gavin Kent fumbled his 
old silver case from the pocket of his white 
jacket and tapped a cigarette on its shim- 
mer. He musically remarked, ‘‘My dear 
daughter, Stuke is unusually mature for 
twenty. Joe thinks so, and Joe is the least 
immature boy of twenty-four now alive in 
the United States. It interests me to hear 
that our visitor is muscular. He sounded 
so feeble. I expect he was acting a little.” 

“Of course he was, daddy,’ Norah 
agreed; ‘“‘he laid it on thick. So should I 
in his shoes! If I were only an inch high 
and saw two big brutes like Joe and Stuke 
standing over me—and Joe looks simply 
terrific when his eyes get green—I’d simply 
have groveled on the floor and kicked my 
heels. He’s a coward anyhow. And 
he Oh, precious angel bunny!” 

“T beg your pardon, daughter?” 

“She’s talkin’ to Junior, dad,’ Stukely 
explained; ‘‘he just rolled in, sir.” 

Joseph Fancher, Jr., rolled on the door 
sill and waved a determined fist at his rela- 
tives, saying ferociously, ‘‘Yattakow!”’ A 
muddled white garment incased his fat 
legs. He was otherwise bare and visibly 
cross, after a crawl down the corridor from 
his low crib beside the eastern windows and 
his nurse’s door. He said ‘“‘Yattakow!”’ 
again, and inflated himself for a howl of 
rage, shutting his black eyes. 

“Yes, darling,’ Norah gurgled; ‘‘Uncle 
Stuke’ll give you a glass of water. Thank 
heaven there issome! Hurry, Stuke! Yes, 
lamb! There,’’ she said, settling the dark 
infant on her green lap, ‘‘drink that and 
tell us what you think. There was a nice 
burglar here and your fond grandpapa let 
him go because our manners are perfect in 
the Kent family. He just told us a lot of 
awful lies and Papa Joe has taken him out- 
doors so that his hair oil won’t smell any 
more. Yes, spill it on mother, 
darlin’ ducky.” 

“So you think he was lying, daughter?’’ 

‘Certain of it, daddy. Oh, Hes- 
ter,” she said to an apparition in a blue 
gown outside the door, ‘‘baby got out of his 
crib. Just put him back and go on giving 
him this water. He doesn’t want it, of 
course, but it soothes his egoism. Here, 
angel, nursie wants you.” 

The nursemaid picked up her charge 
with indeterminate, pretty noises of re- 
proach and said “‘Yes’m. Some noise 
Did he bump himself 
gettin’ out of bed? My!” while Junior 
clung to his glass of water and chirped tri- 
umphantly when he contrived to kick 
Norah in the face. 

“Ah, Hester,”’ said the Reverend Gavin 
Kent, ‘‘you were acquainted with the 
Klings of course. Yes? Was there a Rudy 
Kling in the family?” 

“Rudy? I should certainly say there 
was,”’ the girl said, bundling Junior in her 
arms; “my, yes! Yesterday when I was 
down home to see mamma’s sore foot we 
were talkin’ about him. ’Cause the doctor 
stuck some co-cocaine into her toe when he 
lanced it—yes.”’ 

“‘He’s a pretty little thing with big black 
eyes, Hester?”’ 

The nursemaid giggled, ““Yes’m. He 
looked awful sissy, but all the big fellas 
were scared of him ’cause he fought so hard. 
Yes’m. Hewasjustadreadful boy... . 
No, baby. . . . The other Kling boys were 
nice fellas, but Rudy wasa tough. He 
Now, Junior, be good!” 
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Junior plunged his whole arm into the 
glass, found that it wouldn’t come out with 
his fist doubled and raised a horrid lamenta- 
tion in which traces of the word ‘‘ Mamma!” 
mingled with mere breath. Mrs. Kent ap- 
peared as a wraith in lavender, and the 
howling baby retired with all his social 
apparatus down the hallway. 

“The day,” said the Reverend Gavin 
Kent, “has begun, Stuke. And what the 
thoughts of Mr. Kling were while he lis- 
tened to our conversation from the attic we 
shall probably never know. Probably we’re 
nothing but an episode in his career. Is it 
egotism to wonder whether he relied on our 
gentility in surrendering? His story was 
silly. Few people would have gone through 
the form of believing it. I think it was 
Ludovie Halévy who remarked that well- 
bred people are utterly helpless in their 
dealings with rogues. . . . Meantime, my 
dear boy, you might run down and look at 
the silver for safety’s sake.” 

“Yes, sir,” his son said, through a yawn; 
“time to milk anyhow.” 

He crossed the hallway drenched in fresh 
heat and echoing with notes of admiration 
from Junior’s nursery. The black-haired 
baby was being adored for his latest clever- 
ness. Historically, Stukely thought, sev- 
eral million babies had stuck their doubled 
fists in glasses of water and hadn’t been 
able to pull them out again. A stream of 
babies passed in his misty speculation, each 
with a doubled fist in a glass. He pulled off 
his soaked bath robe and stood with a lazy 
wind playing on his brown body through 
slats of his closed shutters. In Babylon, in 
otiose Corinth, in Roman villas beside 
white Naples, in the grim Middle Ages and 
throughout the rational eighteenth cen- 
tury, babies had gone on sticking their fists 
in glasses, and innumerable women had 
adored them for doing what seemed, on any 
calm consideration, one of the most obvi- 
ous things you could do. 

He hauled limp cotton trousers up his 
legs and hunted out a shirt of no intrinsic 
value from his closet. . . . Perhaps peo- 
ple were often admired for doing rather ob- 
vious things. It was really nothing ex- 
traordinary that Joe and he managed fifty 
acres of farm and made the land pay. Lots 
of people had done that before. His moth- 
er’s unexampled talent for screaming at 
sudden noises was really rarer than the 
common sense needed to manage cows, eggs, 
tomatoes and apple trees. It might have 
to be classified as an entirely useless ac- 
complishment. The boy laced on his can- 
vas shoes in a drowsy speculation. What 
accomplishments were always useful? He 
had taken three prizes at school in French 
composition, and now he sprayed apple 
trees contentedly. Numbers of thoughts 
flowed together without relation in his 
mind as he descended the green stairs into 
the living room, lined with books. Nobody 
had touched the silver ranged in the old 
sideboard of the dining room. He yawned 
ten times, picked a pipe from the table be- 
low Bishop Stukely’s portrait beside the 
open front door and idled into the pillared 
porch. The dewy roofs of Gossetville twin- 
kled down the shallow valley’s hot reaches, 
and the red hair of young Alphenius Puddy, 
the hired boy, twinkled near at hand. 
Alphenius diligently left his father’s farm 
when the multitude of Puddys rose in sum- 
mer, but he usually craftily waited for Joe or 
Stukely to appear before he began to milk 
the twelve cows. However, Norah liked 
the boy’s hair and he sometimes worked. 

This morning he had an appearance of 
prim virtue, sitting on the low step of the 
porch, and he said with discretion, “‘I’ll 
help you carry him in, Stuke. Only he’s 
certainly awful drunk.” 

“Who’s drunk, Alphenius?”’ 

“‘Well,’’ said Alphenius in soprano, de- 
fensively, ‘‘he’s lyin’ down in the yard with 
nothin’ on him but some p’jama pants, an’ 
his head in a bucket. I says ‘Are you 
drunk, Joe?’ only he just kicked at me an’ 
kind of cussed.” , 

“But where’s Rudy Kling, Alphenius?”’ 

Alphenius remarked in a surprised bary- 
tone, ‘‘How d’ I know, Stuke? Somebody 
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ventilating 
screen lets 
the air in. 
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Well Dressed Men 


OVER TON AIR: (RUS) the air 

cooled cap, famous for its 
jaunty lines, its sporting style, fine 
tailoring and modish imported 
patterns, many exclusively woven 
for Merton. Worn when complete 
comfort and good appearance are 
demanded. Priced from $2 to $5. 
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To hang up pictures without 
injuring the plaster, always use 4 
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Moore Push-less Hangers 
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Teach Your Child 
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Make a New Home 


Your house may be a small house...ora 
large house. It may not be frankly old... but 
maybe it’s just beginning to show the first signs. 


You wouldn’t class it as an old house; possibly 
most people wouldn’t either. And because it 
was built in an era of good workmanship and 
materials, you know it is still a good house 
despite the exterior design. 


For your house, then, and for other countless 
thousands, there is an “OVERCOAT’’—a cover- 
ing of snugly-fitting man-made stone known as 
“‘P.Two-Fourteen’’ Steel Fabric rein- 
forced Stucco—which modernizes the ancient 
Arabic miracle of .. . NEW FOR OLD. 


New Homes 
from Old Houses 


Give your house an ‘“‘ Overcoat ’’—Give it an 
exterior design in troweled Moorish or plain, in 
arched or squared finish. Make it attractive, 
make it individually yours—make it worth 
double what you paid for it. 


And your new home will last longer than a 
new house. It won’t require “protection’’— 
ever; and it won’t need repairs. You will notice 
its refreshing coolness in midyear’s heat, and 
its even, comfortable warmth in winter’s cold. 
Your new home will be easily heated—and 
economically. It will be firesafe, too. 


The entire story of all the advantages of 
‘‘overcoating”’ is told and illustrated in a 
Bulletin called ‘‘7’// Tell You Why.’’ A copy 
is ready for you. Mail the coupon. 
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saw him to Coney Island last summer. 
Maybe he’s in jail.” 

“Then Joe didn’t bring him over to your 
father’s?” 

“Naw,” said Alphenius, with indigna- 
tion; “pop’d kick him off the place if any- 
body fetched him in. He was sellin’ that 
cocaine stuff to the kids in ff 

His stomach became an icy balloon in 
Stukely’s middle. He went loping down the 
flagged walk to the white fence of the barn- 
yard and vaulted its solid height. Immedi- 
ately Joe said hollowly, ‘“‘Gettahell ’way 
from me, y’ ” And the voice trailed 
into wasted vowels. He lay stretched on 
ruts of the yard with his naked shoulders 
twitching, and his head was hidden in a tin 
pail. 

“Joe,” said Stukely dizzily, “wh-what 
on earth are you—— Joe!” The body 
heaved in its vivid trousers. 

Joe said, ‘“‘’At you, babe? Find me my 
gun, boy. Gonna ” A lovely line of 
scarlet picked its way down his brown neck 
and seemed to hesitate among the dimpling 
muscles of his shoulders. Stukely dropped 
back his head and howled three times so 
that his throat burned. Joe said ‘‘Gra- 
cious! Quit ’at yawp, ace!’’ and then said 
nothing more for a whirling time. The 
clocks of Gossetville struck four. 

At ten it occurred to Stukely that he 
would die if he didn’t get tosleep. Farmers 
flooded up and down the pillared porch, 
ducking their heads when lightning show- 
ered violet flares through the rain that fell 
with a vexatious steadiness. The blood- 
hound from Poughkeepsie sat in dignity on 
the hearth of the living room under Bishop 
Stukely’s portrait and moved its ears when- 
ever rolls of thunder banged in the valley. 

Norah observed the beast with sympathy 
and told it, ‘‘Poor dear! Did the nasty 
rain wash all the scent away? Stuke, 
maybe it’s thirsty.” 

“The hell I care,” 
a cigarette. 

““My dear boy,”’ his father intoned, “‘as 
this is primarily—and secondarily—all my 
fault, don’t be so miserable. . . . Grace, 
darling, please don’t scream so loudly!” 

“Gavin,” said Mrs. Kent, “I simply 
abominate lightning! And Joe’s door is 
shut. Stuke, is he really fond of chicken 
broth? You’re so much more observant 
than the rest of us. I must ask the doctor 
about soup when he comes back this eve- 


said Stukely, lighting 


ning.” 
““Mother,’’ Norah assured her, “‘his di- 
gestion is not affected at all. He’s had 


three cups of coffee and four pieces of toast. 
Being hit on the head with a horseshoe 
doesn’t affect the stomach. I think Rudy 
was too frightfully clever to jam a pail over 
his head afterward. But I don’t understand 
what he wanted with that sheet. It’s nota 
good one. Joe uses it on his cot on hot 
nights. Precious angel bunny,” she 
told the baby, ‘“‘go bite the niceums blood- 
hound. Rudy improves the more you hear 
of him. He sells cocaine to kids in schools. 
He knocks people’s eyes out and if Joe 
wasn’t indestructible, of course he’d have 
fractured his skull.” 

Mrs. Kent screamed with restraint, pick- 
ing up Junior from beside the bloodhound’s 
tail, and gaspingly said, “No, baby! I must 
say that I think you were all a little idiotic 
last night. You find a terrible creature in 
the house and Se 

“My dear Grace,” said the Reverend 
Gavin Kent, dusting ash from his black coat, 
“Twas theidiot. The children looked to me 
for an attitude. I chose to turn this person 
loose. If I had known that he sold cocaine 
to people, of course There’s the tele- 
phone.” 

Several neighbors leaked in through the 
open door and gazed at Stukely picking up 
the telephone. A brisk person remarked 
that he was the central office in New York 
City, and then demanded Mr. J. Fanchetti. 

“Tf you mean Joseph Fancher,’’ Stukely 
growled, ‘‘he was knocked on the head with 
a horseshoe this morning and he’s ill in 
bed.” 

“Yeh,” said the telephone, ‘him. We 
got a call from your chief of police up there 


f 
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about this thing. This man Klung hes 
of fe Se ” 

“Kling,” said Stukely, in bitternes 

“Yeh, this man Klieg is describ 
very small, kind of, with dark hair an’ 
Kind of a round face. Age about tw 
three or four.” 

Stukely yawned, “That’s correct. 3 

“Well,” the telephonesaid, ‘‘he’s w 
for assault. It’s in yest’day’s papers. 
lady he ’saulted is able to describe hir 
mornin’. She’s come to. He marrie 
under the name of Thomas Edwar 
Boston last week. Only she says he 
R. J. K. tattooed on his right arm. 
have two em’rald rings set in plati 
and 2 

“Set in what?” 

“Platinium,’’ the telephone rep 
with an air of authority; ‘‘one gold lig 
with a rooby in the bottom of it. On 
mond lavaleer 

“A what?” 

The telephone groaned; then asker 
there a lady there?” { 

“Norah,” Stukely urged, ‘“comea 
listen to this—this stuff.”’ 

Norah assumed the telephone and 1 
briskly, ‘‘ Tell me all about it. Poor $i 
so sleepy he can’t stand up straight. 
This is Mrs. Fancher. . . No 
Franceschi. Yes, with aon 
shoe. Kling, not Klieg. 
characteristic of him! 
only met him last night. . . 
hiding in the attic. Attic, the top 
house, you know. Garret 
same thing. Yes, you’re quite right. 
Married her? Was she old and rathi 


on 


otic? I thought so. 
platinum? Stuke, give me a 
cil. . . . Diamond lavalliére. . . . 


pearls or synthetic? . Yes, she’ 
urally say they were real. 

he’s very well known around here. Hs 
cocaine. Oh, five years ago! | 
No, his family moved to California. 
living in their house. We found him ]i 
in the attic at three this morning. 
That’s what the neighbors tell us. | 
found that he’d been selling cocaine ta 
dren in the schools here. His father o13 
him out. Oh, yes, the police 
phoned everywhere. We have a blood)it 
from Poughkeepsie, only it doesn’t ¢ 
The rain, you know.”’ She beamed (é 
shoulder at the bloodhound. “Yes, ¢€ 
He was wearing a dark blue suit, 2 
socks and a green tie. Yes, '¢ 
oes And is his wife going to recy 
That’s nice. a. meas poli ae 
awf’ly. Good-by.” 

““What’s all that?” Joe drawled} 
the green staircase. He scowled as} 
Kent screamed, and said, ‘‘ Mamma, |) 
My head’s like a teakettle awready. ¥ 
babe gets his talent for yellin’ offzy 
I’m all melancholy and you leave me@ 
What’s that on the telephone, girl? 
sat down on the stairs abruptly and toil 
the cap of white bandage that hid hj! 
eyebrows with tremulous fingers. ‘‘Isit 
gummed up down in New York?” 

Norah fluttered her fresh gown U 
green treads, saying gayly, ‘‘ Yes, 
He married some imbecile hag in Is 
and then robbed her and beat her 2 
deal on Friday. So the poor dear wi! 
ing to hide. Come back to be 
unutterable idiot!” { 

“Yeh, some dizzy dame marrie|! 
fella an’ he bungs her frame? He’s 1 
man. Where’s all our p’licemen W! 
here?” / 

“They’re out looking for Rudy, ¢ 
said Stukely, yawned twice and 
“In cars an’ things. . . . Gobi 
bed, for heaven’s sake!” 

“Won’t either!’’ Joe growled, 
his head on Norah’s shoulder. He 
his eyes and drawled, “‘ This fella sole 
somebody was sayin’. . Aw 
And he was up in the attic, makin’ 
like a rat. I bet he’s got him some do? 
out in the attic right now. Babe, st 


up in the attic and look for dope 
you good, bud. I’m so mis’rable 
(Continued en Page 173) 
A) 
| 


(Continued from Page 170) 

ybody to be unhappy too. Rev’rend, 
time you wanta be all kinda magnan- 
us and let Rudy outa this house, you’re 
a be surprised how nasty I’ll act. I’ll 
sean and ungentlemanly.” 
\ My dear boy,” said the clergyman, 
yi won’t—wouldn’t be half as mean as 
"yon, fella,” Joe snorted; “it ain’t in 
: You ain’t had any experience. Girl, 
43s you quit usin’ sandalwood on your 
ut I'll quit you cold an’ marry a fat 
he Babe, go look for dope in the attic. 
j an’ hot up there an’ you'll like it. 
¢2y, get me back in bed. I’m a rooined 
0 an.” 

‘akely trotted up the stairs, dragging 
| enius Puddy with him. Joe’s weight 
¢ ed terrific as the long man sagged back 
, tukely’s shoulder and stumbled into 
«land splendors of Norah’s gilded Span- 
2 ed. He recited absently: 


) 
“There, little pimple, don’t y’cry! 
» Gonna be a sore boil by and by.” 


jorah urged, ‘‘Don’t be so coarse, dar- 
4, You've no idea what words you used 
ay the doctor was stitching your poor 
a? 
Me reg, I have, female! I s’lected them 
‘zul ’cause poppa was in the room. 
‘veknows I can do lots better’n that. ... 
a enius, you worfless an’mal, go and help 
‘v2 hunt dope in the attic. If you work 
‘y, boy, an’ keep at it steady, you’ll be as 
‘has this Rudy when you’re his age, even 
‘yar folks are Baptists.’’ 
reg sir,” said Alphenius, investigating 
‘oh’s dressing table. ‘“What’s cocaine 
5 like?” 
“ ‘oof powder,’ Joe moaned; ‘‘Tooth- 
‘v1 Fallon in my comp’ny kep’ his in a 
‘o -tooth—teef-powder box, over in that 
‘hey had in France. He was extremely 
‘¢ for nothin’ and died grand, all full of 
‘cne, shootin’ at trees. He was a tough 
‘Guta Kentucky. They got a mon’ment 
-|n in his home town where he was run 
‘t y the sheriff back in 1912. It’s kinda 
'r stic. The captain was just gonna put 
pe arrest when the Dutch started firin’. 
4 an ill wind ’at don’t blow somebody’s 
‘| laundry down the creek. . . 


i 


. Babe, 
‘lok in the attic. If Rudy Kling wasn’t 
‘sy tidin’ out here, he came for somethin’. 
‘1; class of s’ciety dope’s as good as cash. 
‘evalkin’ ahead of this pinyap like I was 
‘a ears of age an’ not too bright at that! 
ld expire of shame if my dome wasn’t 
!’ in on me. I told you those green 
\g1as were bad luck, girl! Only you’ll 
‘cite or die. Get outa here, ace, an’ 
‘o) for snow in the attic.” 

tkely went dutifully into the spare 
idiom, blinking at a final flare of light- 

|through the wet windows. His dazed 
" nounted the bed and he raised his 
‘t hands to the trapdoor. Then he 
ojed to scratch an ear and wonder 
Meier cocaine was a durable drug. He 

ever seen any. Would it degenerate, 
niin an attic for five years? 
wonder if cocaine keeps?” 
“dunno,” said Alphenius, industriously 
tring a feather from the vermilion 
‘0 “Will 1 go ask Doctor Kent, Stuke?” 
rou might just as well, Alphenius. 
ov assistance is mostly spiritual any- 
W’ Stukely yawned; “you're an awf’ly 
i0 witness for a dollar a day.” 
“ know I am,” the hired boy assured 
m “Joe says I encourage him a lot 
Pn’ trees. 1’ll go ask your father about 
2 )caine.”” 
1 politely closed the door. Stukely 

red the value of sarcasm as applied to 
© dolescent mind and then paused to 
‘some more. He would gratify Joe by 
*U ory look around the attic and then he 
sleep. He would sleep immensely, 
olbly for the rest of the day. If Al- 
us came to tell him that the cows 
eed milking or that chickens had died 
htning, why, Alphenius might be 
2d on a prominent ear. He lifted his 
™ to the sides of the trapdoor and 
Aly stared into the white face with its 
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black eyelashes fluttering. Rudy Kling 
looked down at him silently and licked his 
lips twice. A wave of thunder passed above 
the house and one feather from the stored 
pillows came fluttering out of the black 
attic past the tiny man’s head. 

“Oh, I see,”’ said Stukely; ‘‘yeh—yes! 
You banged Joe an’ then you ran around 
behind the house an’ climbed up the tank 
onto the roof. Yes, nobody ever thought of 
that, of course!” 

“Aw, keep your shirt on, kiddy! Let’s 
talk business, pal,’’ Mr. Kling murmured; 
“don’t get excited, either. . Who’s 
downstairs?”’ 

“About half the men in the county,” 
Stukely whispered. 

“All right. Now,” the pretty man said 
rapidly, ‘“‘when it gets dark get a car—you 
got one, ain’t you?—get a car up the north 
fence by the bunch of poplars. I’ll be on the 
roof. Toot the horn oncet. I’ll get down 
an’ you drive me inta C’necticut. Two 
hundred to you when we get there, pal, and 
I'll tell you where there’s easy a couple of 
hundred dollars of snow in the house here. 
Be a gentleman and < 

“Are you crazy?”’ the boy asked after a 
gulp. 

The white face stooped down a little 
farther. Mr. Kling said in his whining 
whisper, ‘‘No, I’ve been in an’ out of this 
house five times since you guys have been 
livin’ here! You never lock up right. I 
could have swiped your silver an’ your sis- 
ter’s kid any time without wakin’ up a soul. 
I had near a hundred ounces of coke hid 
here when my old man kicked me out. I 
still got nine or ten. You can sell it to a 
feller over in Brooklyn. Sands Street. I 
forget the number. Now have the car up 
the north fence, pal, about eight o’clock.”’ 

“What did you want with Joe’s sheet?” 
Stukely inquired. 

“To lie on, pal! Gee,” said Mr. Kling 
morosely, ‘‘you guys don’t ever clean this 
garret! I’m all over feathers! And the trap 
in the roof leaks too! If you was real farm- 
ers, you'd look after things better. 

Now, kiddy, don’t get excited and tell any- 
body I’m up here, ’cause it’ll be hell in the 
papers if I’m caught in this dump, see?”’ 

He licked his lips again. Stukely yawned. 
He was not asleep. This was real and in- 
teresting, but he drowsed with his hard 
fingers on the edges of the trap and wearily 
wondered what the tiny rogue meant. 

“You're a lot of swells out of New York, 
pal.” 

“T don’t know,” said Stukely; ‘‘Uncle 
George is awf’ly rich—mother’s brother. 
Father had Saint Philip’s Church until he 
retired, and, of course, we know a lot of 
smart people. But s 

“Stuff a gun with it,”’ Mr. Kling com- 
manded; ‘“‘you’re swells. Your sister’s 
named Norah and she’s married to that 
yella-headed devil that talks like a nigger. 
Get me in front of a judge an’ I’m an old 
friend of the lady. Picked her up at a 
dance parlor in the city years back. I 
phoned the lady I’m in trouble. She leaves 
the door open for me, see? .. . See?... 
See?” 

Stukely said, ‘Yes, I see. That’s awf’ly 
interesting.” 

“All right. And I’m good-lookin’. Tell 
me nobody’d believe it and I’ll tell you they 
will, pal! It’ll be all over the papers. . . . 
What d’you say? It’s a gentleman’s offer. 
Two hundred well, I’ll make it two 
hundred and fifty to run me into C’necti- 
cut. And I’ll tell you where the dust is. 
All you need is a chisel and ——” 

“And suppose you just bang me on the 
head when we’re up the road a couple of 
miles an’ then drive into Canada, h’m?” 
Stukely asked. 

“‘Aw, pal, Lain’t even gota gun with me!” 

“Careless of you. Excuse me,” 
Stukely said after a yawn, “but why 
should I trust you? They want you in 
New York for ie 

“What the hell d’you think I’m doing 
here? Playin’ pinochle? I ran for this 
place. You got me. What’s the good in 
turnin’ me over, pal? You won’t make a 
cent, see? This way you’ll be in three or 
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EVENING POST 


Don’t Handicap 
your Ford 


Equip it with a Bell Timer and let it 
give you all the service and pleasure of 
which it is capable. 


When you get the signal to “‘go,”’ the 
Bell Timer responds with red hot 
sparks, fired with machine gun accu- 
racy. 


In slow traffic or on the straightaway, 
there’s always a surplus of smooth, de- 
pendable power that takes you wher- 
ever you wish, whenever you want. 


Let your service-man install a Bell 
Timer for you now (or do it yourself — 
the new “‘trouble-proof’’ attached 
If you’re not 
satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


If your dealer hasn’t Bell Timers in stock, 
write us. We'll see that you are supplied 


Price Complete 
with Cable Attached 


$3 
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BELL-TIMERED Fords 


Are Favorites with 


the Traffic Officer 
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Points of Bell Superiority 


Solid copper contacts and Bake- | 
é 


Simple in construction. | 


lite case molded in a complete 
unit—result: cannot “‘short’’, is 
oilproof — waterproof — dirtproof. 


Solid copper brush, resists wear 
and burning—result; increases life 
imer. 


All copper circuit — results in 
hotter spark, easier starting and 
smoother running engine. 


Built like a distributor, using 


wipe type principle which insures 
accurate timing at all speeds. 


Raceway does not wear wavy— 
no brush troubles— dependable 
service. 


Runs without oil, making clean 
contact—needs no attention. 


c 


THE BELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAKERS OF BELL TIMERS, RADIO SOCKETS AND DIALS 


11 Elkins Street 
BOSTON 
Division of 
THE NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Pioneer Molders of Bakelite 


MONTREAL 
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7 A at your longue feels 


You trust your eyes. Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush sells on sight—be- 
cause your eyes tell you these three 
things: «(1)«lteis 
small. (2) It fits the 
teeth. (3) Its point- 
ed bristles are 
spaced to pick the 
crevices clean. 

For your own 
good, we ask you 
—first, to consider 
the shape of your 
teeth—then look 
at Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush. This is sim- 


y 
ply a frank appeal & Joes Tes! 


to common sense. That’s why 
over 14,000,000 people have 
bought and are now daily users 
of this tooth brush 
that cleans inside, 
between, and out- 
side. 

There’s a Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush 
for every member 
of the family! Prices: 
Adulte gs #50 C 
.0.UtGDE Se ars c: 
Child’s, 25c; Gum 
Massage, 75c. Ca- 
nadian prices same 


asvoGe. AA! 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush contacts 


every curve and angle and crevice. 


While almost any tooth brush will clean 


outside surfaces, Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 


| eracked and 


EVENING POST 


four hundred at the very least,’”’ Mr. Kling 
insisted, ‘‘and ——”’ 

“And if I go down and tell them you’re 
here,” Stukely broke in, ‘‘you’ll be cad 
enough to lie about my sister?” 

“Pal,” said Mr. Kling, brushing a 


| feather from his ear, ‘‘don’t talk any of that 


morality on me! I’m a cad and all that 


| hooey. Allright; only I’m not goin’ to jail 


another stretch. You guys are gentlemen. 
If you want your sister in the papers for 
bein’ in love with a uF 

Stukely slapped him over the mouth and 
got his hands in the man’s drooping coat 
miraculously at the same time. The light 
body came down from the ceiling on him in 
a remarkable limpness, then changed to a 
tangle of fighting muscles as the bedstead 
collapsed. A_ suffocating 
shower of dust and feathers followed Rudy 
Kling’s tumble and his infantile suitcase 


; smacked on Stukely’s head, then rattled on 


the red floor, spilling two fat pears and a 
pair of horn-rimmed spectacles as the fall 
jarred it open. Stukely saw this revelation 
over the man’s shoulder. He seemed to be 
waltzing with Mr. Kling on the gray mat- 
tress, over bedposts and inconvenient pil- 


| lows. 


Alphenius Puddy opened the door and 


| stood civilly gaping with a slab of chocolate 
| eake in his hand. 


“Call yourself a gentleman!” 

“Oh, don’t be so damn silly!” said 
Stukely. ‘“‘Alphenius, go and call 

Alphenius turned into the hallway and 
said timidly, ‘“‘Oh, Mis’ Fancher! Oh, 
Jo-oe! Hey, Stuke’s fightin’ a fella up 
here!”’ 

Mr. Kling stumbled, or Stukely stum- 
bled. There was an indeterminate clatter 
and a whirling movement that left Stukely 
sprawling on the tiny man in a corner by 
the windows. He was embarrassed by Mr. 
Kling’s size. Eventually it seemed best to 
sit on him, although a constant writhing 
made the matter uncomfortable, and it was 
supremely irritating that a number of men 
who came in sat on their heels and watched 
Stukely sit on the noisy body. Alphenius 
Puddy got up on the dresser of blue enamel 
and ate some cake. 

His large father said, ‘‘ Well, we got him,” 
in an utterly fatuous tone of complacency, 
as though he had attended to all this. 

“Well, do something about it, please!”’ 

A hairy long youth from the orchard 
second on the left up on the north road 
practically suggested, ‘“‘Otto, you take his 
legs. Sam, you catch his arm. Keep away, 
Doctor Kent! Hey, Rudy, quit, will ye? 
Bea gentleman! Hold his head on the floor, 
Stuke! Aw, Rudy, behave!”’ 

Stukely tried to drag his hand from the 
teeth set in its side and woke fully in the 
pain. The tiny man was biting his hand, 
biting it violently too! 

The boy said, “Stop that! Stop it or I’ll 
hurt you! Say, stop it!’’ while he wondered 
whether he should hammer the mad black 
eyes with his free fist. No, he was too big. 
Wouldn’t be fair. Ouch! He said ‘Oh, 


stop it!”” and then something bright de- 
scended with a thump on the flushed face 
inclosing his hand. The teeth parted. 
Stukely got up in a cloud of blue shirts and 
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stared incredulously at his mother holly 
a silver-backed hairbrush in both hand 

““Good heavens, Grace!”’ said the I, 
erend Gavin Kent, lifting his yellow 8. 
tacles. | 
“Gavin,” Mrs. Kent panted, “TI do} 
care! Will some of you please take this i 
son out of our house? H-he has “- 
no manners!” 

“Grace,” the old gentleman into, 
“the poor creature is crazy with fear, t 
up, young man. Nobody will hurt you, 

Alphenius Puddy, on the dresser, saiy 
someone in the hallway, ‘‘Mrs. Kent,} 
soaked him on the nose. He was bi 
Stuke.” 

“Tf he doesn’t behave himself,” } 
Kent cried, gripping her weapon, “T gs} 
certainly hit him again!’’ She scream) 
little and added, ‘‘And I hope that his» 
is broken! Norah, you must see after | 
that your father does not leave the fij 
door open again. It’s entirely your fg 
Gavin! I’m sorry to seem disagreeable, | 
you must be careful about locking up, ’ 
see what happens!”’ She lifted her layer; 
apron with its futile pockets and jam} 
its hem into her mouth, repressing a shr\ 
then took it out and said, “I shall be || 
terical unless someone takes this i 
away.’ 

me Kling rose from the vermilifaall 
with a hand on his nose and gazed at ]) 
Kent in silence. 

After a moment he gabbled, “‘ Yeh! } 
that lady—it’s your daughter left the ¢} 
open for me. I and —— 

“How can you have the impudena) 
say that? Gavin, he’s trying to mak) 
scandal! It’s like that horrible man 1) 
was caught at the Millimans’ house 
Lenox and said that their governess | 
let him in. How dare you?” said }, 
Kent, tightening her slim fingers on } 
hairbrush. ‘If you say that again Is] 
hit you! Norah, please be serious!” | 

‘Mother,’ Norah gurgled through; 
fingers, “‘I—I can’t be! . . . Please, t? 
him away. . . . I—he—it | 

Stukely sat down on the wrecked bei 
a murmur of voices and studied a eresi! 
of blue marks on his hand. He had ast} 
of something incredibly wonderful, a }; 
formance in a dream. Yes, he had seen} 
mother, the daughter of a bishop, hit a1} 
in purple socks on the nose with a hi 
brush. The room cleared on some 0) 
from Joe Fancher in the hallway. Ew 
thing was gone, and in the vacancy} 
drawled feebly, ‘‘ Mamma, I’ve never }) 
anything of you but that you’re a gen 
man. Yeh, and it takes a lady to be tl 
No common sorta female can! It’s moj) 
most men can manage, at that!” 

“Good heavens,” said Mrs. Kent, “ 
terrible creature was simply gnawing Stu 
And the poor boy wouldn’t hit him beca) 
he was so little, or one of those idi 
reasons that men have for things, ands0) 
body had to do something, and if you @ 
to tell me, Gavin, that it wasn’t ladylik: 
shall scream!”’ 

“My dear,’”’ the Reverend Gavin K 
said violently, ‘“‘I never admired you 
much in all my life!” | 

Mrs. Kent screamed. 


The Mississippi River Near Marquette, Iowa 


| to see if my name had been posted 
e course. And when I saw the legend 
inde staring back at me I wondered 
ner, by the grace of Providence and 
ator, it would hold one of the three 
3 of honor at the conclusion of the six- 
ig dash. 

yverator had a habit of carrying his 
very high at the barrier. I had learned 
schooling him that if his rider took 
lightest hold of the reins he would 
+ his head into the air and break 
y. In fact, it was because I had ob- 
d this trick and overcome it by per- 
ag him to break with the reins loose 
Joe Goodman had determined to put 
9 on this horse for my first try at rid- 
1 his colors. On my way to the post 
t repeating to myself that I must not 
' a case of rattlers and that I must re- 
yer how to handle this eccentric mount 
ne. At the barrier I watched every 
» made by the other boys, being care- 
» keep Liberator’s head pointed the 
} way, and when the word came to go 
‘ere away with the leaders. 

the turn for home we were right up 
the front division, and Liberator was 
ng so easily I felt that I had only to 
' him up a trifle to send him to the 
¢ I lay just outside a horse named 
¢,from John Philips’ barn. This wasthe 
ke I made in my first race on a big 
rack. The other boys knew that Viley 
habit of bearing out around the turn 
yere careful to go to the inside or to 
sclear of him entirely. I had no such 
ledge. So when Viley began boring 
‘the right Liberator and I went with 
‘losing much valuable ground. We 
ilmost completed the turn into the 
/h before I was able to get clear of the 
ijs horse, and though Liberator re- 
1ed gamely to my urging, the best we 
\ do was to finish second, about a 
g. and a half behind Busy Joe, ridden 
‘bert Johnson. I was quite discour- 
(as we trotted back to the scales. 
‘arn it,” I kept saying to myself, 
I’d you ever do a boob thing like that? 
you're going to catch it good from 
oodman.” 

‘was a heavy-hearted youth who 
¢2d back toward the jockeys’ room 
‘weighing in. I turned to look at my 
‘in one of the three places of honor on 
vckey board, but I realized it should 
‘been first instead of second. I was 
as not to run into Joe Goodman until 
2 become a little more composed. 


ae I a 


| The Thrill of Winning 


i denly it seemed to me that the whole 
' had been turned upside down. I 
al a familiar voice calling to me from 
‘her side of the rail, but I was sure my 
‘ust be deceiving me. 
‘reat, Earl, you did splendidly; that 
Sine.” 
1< Goodman’s kindly face was wreathed 
SI les. There was no mistaking the sin- 
ii of that tone. He was genuinely 
ad about something, but I couldn’t 
distand for the life of me what. 
“hat wasn’t fine, Mr. Goodman; that 
s)tten. I ought to have walked away 
hat race,” I protested. 
get it, Earl, you did all right. It 
Sjully. Liberator was 20 to 1 in the 
Wz. That shows you how well he 
Mapped to win this race.”’ 
Philosophy of the racing man is born 
or acquired through the everlasting 
{ downs which are a component part 
xistence. It is a distinct brand of 
phy, founded on the winning com- 
x) ut so elastic that it will adjust itself 
a) situation. The pleasure expressed 
2 Goodman is an illustration. Lib- 
Was the best horse in the race, yet 
‘al e the handicappers thought so little 
| that odds of 20 to 1 were quoted 
t his chances, and because I was a 
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BOOTING *EM HOME 


(Continued from Page 11) 


brand-new jockey he was elated that I had 
finished second. Goodman, a thorough- 
going horseman, had reasoned that con- 
sidering the circumstances it was all any 
sane man could expect when I finished 
second. It was his firm conviction that I 
should have credit for doing that much in- 
stead of discredit for not winning. 

Two great thrills had come to me in the 
short time I had been on the turf, so to 
speak. These were the big moment when 
Joe Goodman let me know I had passed 
muster as a member of his racing staff and 
when I appeared on the track atop Liber- 
ator’s back. The third came just sixteen 
days later, on January twenty-first, to be 
exact, when I rode my first winner. It was 
a horse named Prince §, from the stable of 
Johnson & Kane, the outsider at 6 and 8 to 
1 in a four-horse field. The race was at a 
mile and an eighth, and when I brought 
Prince S home in front I felt that the bur- 
dens of the world had been lifted from my 
shoulders. 


An Amateur Volunteer 


Here was the accomplishment I had set 
my heart on—the winning of a race on an 
important track. Whatever timidity I had 
regarding my chances of winning disap- 
peared from that moment. It didn’t make 
me cocky, mind you, but it gave the touch 
of confidence I needed most. The specter 


that hovers like a great dark cloud over the |. 


early struggles of every young jockey was 
gone. [had wonarace. I knewI could do 
it again. Four days later I rode F. C. Cole 
to victory, and he paid anywhere from 50 to 
100 to 1. The same day I had the leg up on 
Mary’s Beau, a winner at 20 to 1, and 
Meelicka, which finished second. 

I am not attempting to relate my experi- 
ences in chronological order in this narra- 
tive of booting °em home. So I’m going to 
jump back to a Fourth of July celebration 
that was held in American Falls along 
about 1913, a few years after I had gained 
my first real riding knowledge on a beauti- 
ful strawberry roan named Babe, which a 
neighbor’s boy had traded to me for three 
five-dollar gold pieces, an old bicycle frame 
and five live ducks. Babe and I had cleaned 
up in the races we used to have with the 
other boys and their ponies on the country 
roads, and I had won a little local fame for 
my ability to pilot a horse. At any rate, 
when Burr Scott, a burly Westerner, came 
striding along the fence at the race meet 
which featured our celebration that day 
and called out for a volunteer to ride his 
horse Guise in the main event on the pro- 
gram, a fourteen-year-old youngster at- 
tired in overalls and a blue shirt elbowed 
his way through the line of railbirds and 
signified his willingness to undertake the 
job. That ambitious kid was myself, and 
since Scott knew that I understood some- 
thing about racing a horse, he accepted my 
proffered services. 

It was a roughly hewn half-mile track 
laid out in the sandy soil from which the 
sagebrush had been cleared. Back of the 
finish line was a little wooden structure we 
called the grand stand, large enough to give 
seating accommodations to several hundred 
persons. Women and girls were the princi- 
pal occupants of the stand. The men and 
boys preferred to hang over the rail directly 
in front or to stroll around the grounds, 
buying ginger pop and arguing the merits of 
the horses and their riders. There was no 
fence around the track, which was twenty 
feet in width and lined on either side with 
sagebrush. A real picture of plain Western 
folk enjoying a holiday, it was, with the 
walk-trot-and-run race, the squaw race and 
the pony races for girls and boys imparting 
a touch of rugged civilization with which 
we in the East are wholly unfamiliar. 

My saddle was made from a sweat pad 
to which the girth was riveted and from 
which short leather loops swung for use as 
stirrups. Guise was a real Thoroughbred, 
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Wzrat has happened? 


Loox at that tire! And the roof of that house! Note the 
ruined doorway ... Earthquake? ... No. This is always 
what happens when you look through ordinary, old-fashioned 
window glass, with which the /eft-hand window is glazed. 

Now look through the right-hand window. See how ac- 
curately and clearly the details of the house and car 
appear? This right-hand window is glazed with polished 
Plate Glass. 

Plate Glass gives not only clear vision, but perfect vision. 
It cannot distort a view or cause the slightest injury to 
your eyes. Its surfaces are flat, parallel and highly 
polished. Yet the manufacture of Plate Glass is so care- 
fully organized that it costs but little more than wavy 
and irregular window glass. 

Used to glaze either a large or a small house, the cost 
of Plate Glass will average only about one per cent of the 
total cost of the house. It cleans easily. It minimizes 
sound. And its brilliant, gleaming surfaces increase selling 
and renting values. 

Used inside the house to protect the surfaces of fine 
furniture, Plate Glass adds its own satiny beauty of sur- 
face to the decorations. Many notable decorators recom- 
mend its use wherever possible. Such small pieces are not 
expensive and may be obtained from hardware dealers, 
cut to size, with edges smoothed, ready for use. 


PVATE GUASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Door Eipser 
Never forgets: 


It is a door-closing power plant: perfect in 
action; made with the precision of a smooth- 
running engine; every part co-ordinated to the 
quiet closing of a door. 


And like the perfect engine, the Yale Door 
Closer has its piston, cylinder, connecting rod 
and crankshaft; its ports, valves and bearings. 


As the door is opened the power of a highly 
tempered steel spring is stored up waiting for 
release. As the hand leaves the knob the spring 
unwinds, promptly starting the closing action, 
and at the right moment, controlled by a piston 
working within its cylinder against hydraulic 
pressure, the door gradually loses momentum 
and comes to a quiet stop as the latch-bolt clicks 
in the jamb. 


This is the action of a Yale Door Closer. 


There is a type and size for every need—from 
the screen door of a home to the massive en- 
trance door of a public building. For sale, 

moderately priced, by dealers everywhere. 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 

om 4% LF Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 
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the only one in that part of the country. 
He was an eight-year-old son of Peep 0’ 
Day, and though his front ankles were dis- 
figured with huge soup bones and he had 
long since lost his best racing form, he 
could still step along at a lively clip over 
a short distance. This particular race, a 
free-for-all, was at a quarter of a mile, and 
I think that was about as far as Guise, at 
his advanced age and in his crippled condi- 
tion, wished to go, although Burr Scott 
warned me that he was a hard horse to 
pull up and might make a complete circuit 
of the track unless I began taking up im- 
mediately after the finish. 

“‘ After you’ve won, pull him up sharp,” 
was Burr’s parting word as the field of six 
horses headed for the starting score on 
the other side of the track. 

““How do you know I’m going to win?”’ 
I asked. 

“Certainly you’re going to win. Guise 
outclasses these horses; he’s a sure thing.”’ 


My First Race 


And by reason of that remark Burr 
Scott engraves himself in my turf records 
as about the only astute horseman who 
had any confidence in sure things. Yet his 
faith was not misplaced. Although starting 


' two lengths back of the other horses, for 


what reason I can’t just recall, Guise passed 
them like a shot in the first 100 yards and 
was far out in front when we crossed the 
finish line. His speed had not diminished 
at this time, and it was not until I began 
taking up that I suddenly recalled what 
Scott had told me about not letting Guise 
make a complete circuit of the track. I 
tugged at the reins with all my might, but 
this whimsical son of Peep 0’ Day merely 
kept on going. Out of the corner of my 
eye I caught a glimpse of Scott standing 
at the rail and waving his arms frantically. 
I was certain he would be furious if I didn’t 
stop his horse and save those soup bones 
from utter destruction, so I gave a smart 


| tug on the right rein and headed Guise 


directly toward the rail. That brought 
about two distinct and noteworthy results. 
First, it brought Guise to such a sudden 
halt that I fancied his creaky frame actu- 
ally rattled; and, second, it brought a 
stream of fiery language from Burr Scott. 

‘“What’s wrong with you, kid? Are you 
plumb crazy?” Scott expostulated, doing 
a war dance around us. “Don’t you know 
this is a fine Thoroughbred? Do you want 
to ruin the best horse there is in this part 
of the country? Don’t you know the 
difference between a race horse and a plow 
horse?” 

After a bit he cooled out, collected the 
ten-dollar purse that went to the winner 
of the feature race of the day and paid me 
one dollar as my riding fee. It was the 
first money I ever collected for riding, it 
was the first horse I had ever ridden on a 
race track and it was my first winner. 
Since that day I’ve seen the story of my 
first race in print several times; usually I 
have been pictured winning a race in which 
I did not even participate. This is the only 
correct version, and I am telling it now 
because so many persons have asked to 
hear it. 

What is horse racing—a sport or indus- 
try? You have perhaps pondered that ques- 
tion at some time or other. I am frank to 
say I have spent hours turning the subject 
over in my mind, looking for the precise 
definition, and my conclusion is that it is 
neither one nor the other, but rather a com- 
bination of the two. To me it seems to be 
primarily a sport which has created a great 
industry, and hence in a quite natural 
course of evolution an industry founded on 
sport. It is as though sport, the master, had 
become the pupil, and industry, the pupil, 
had become the master, but the two so vi- 
tally related that they cannot live sepa- 
rately. A useful and important industry, 
too, in its unique character as the only 
agency that thwarts the elimination of the 
horse in this mechanical age. No racing, no 
horses; that is a fundamental truth the an- 
tagonists of racing cannot escape. There 
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are no antagonists of horses; at least, I, 
not conceive of any healthy-minded pers 
being willing to be so classified. Yet t] 
world of horse protagonists has its quota 
racing antagonists, though the twain 
horses and racing are as inseparable as | 
and oxygen. 

In my eight years of riding on the} 
tracks I have been constantly reminded 
the great popular misconception of racir 
the sport. Why do so many persons thi! 
that the life of those on the inside is all m_ 
and honey? Is it because the industrial sj 
of racing seldom takes root in the hum 
mind and the sportive phase is overshado. 
ing and obscuring? That is probably t¢ 
answer. It is so with the stage; the pub 
sees only the finished product and is unec 
scious of the long hours of preparation a. 
endless labor that have brought about t 
thing visualized. It was so once with ba: 
ball, and would be now did not the bali 
reporter spend days with the teams at th 
training camps, recording the story of | 
meticulous care with which a baseball | 
ganization is reared and of how those da, 
and the campaign which follows are an 1! 
ending grind working toward the goal | 
efficiency. And it is acutely true concerni| 
the turf. 

When you visit the race track you ; 
only the completed picture. You see t 
flags flying from the top of the grand star 
the broad lawns beautifully flowered ‘| 
kept; you hear the blare of music fron! 
capable band and feel the pulsating wae 

| 


current of activity which gives enchai: 
ment to the whole scene and is so alluriy, 
You see the horses parading to the post, a 
the gay colors worn by the jockeys app 
to the eye. There is compelling atmosphe; 
it gets into your blood and makes yl 
tingle—romance. 

Yes, it is the romance of the race tre: 
as you see it and feel it in the comple(| 
picture which gives you the vague thou: 
that its spirit must exist as vividly behil 
the scenes as before them. 

Romance is the drop curtain eutting | 
your vision, and if the illusion were to} 
dispelled you would rather the curtain st) 
down than be raised. And, anyway, w 
should you think about the practical thir; 
which enable you to revel in this roman: 
thrill? They are no concern of yours; yl 
have paid to see the picture, not the r: 
chanics of its production. Ifthe thought - 
curred to you at all, you might soliloqui, 
“Why bother? When I enjoy the coral 
of a Pullman car it might be disturbing) 
think of the sweat it took to build it.” 


A Jockey’s Day | 
| 
| 


‘An intelligent and charming young ley 
said to me, “What a delightful life 4 
must be, such fun and so exciting and) 
little to do; really, Mr. Sande, it’s quite 
yond me why every boy doesn’t aspire | 
a rider.” 

It was a typical remark, expressing ® 
typical view. Fun, excitement, no wo. 
In other words, milk and hieney: Out: 
every-hundred persons, how many belii 
the career of a jockey exemplifies that U- 
pian condition? I was about to say a hi- 
dred, but I will revise my estimate. Shi? 
off a small fraction of 1 per cent to = | 
those of the racing world who know beti| 
and you have the answer. 

Let me describe briefly the daily rout? 
of my workday and then judge for your! 
whether you think it is all play with’ 
jockeys. I am up at about half-past 
every morning and at the track before hi 
past six, and I am not the first arrival / 
any means. Many of the trainers, exer? 
boys and jockeys are out at daybreak <1! 
have put in an hour and a half of solid hil 
work before those who live farther aw 
make their appearance. For the next th? 
and a half hours the attention of the enl® 
stable organization is directed to school! 
the younger horses at the barrier, gallop! 
the entire string and working out the 
which are being prepared for immedi? 
racing. There are no absentees fro’ 

(Continued on Page 180) 


BUSINESS 
DRAWBACKS 


that result from saving’ 
less than ONE CENT 
by using an old pen 


SUPPOSE a man walked into your 


office and said, “I want to suggest an econ- 
omy by which you can save two or three 
dollars—possibly ten or twenty dollars a 
year”. 

“Well”, you might answer, “naturally, we 
are interested in economizing—what’s your 
suggestion?” 


Then suppose the stranger answered, “My 
two dollar saving, however, may cost you 
two or three hundred dollars a year—per- 
haps more!” 

W ould you take his ridiculouis “economy” 
seriously ? 

Yet, curiously enough, it is likely that the 
same wasteful economy is being practised in 
your own organization right now! 


1—Irritation 
2—Illegibility 
3—Recopying 
4—Spoiled letters 

5— Mistakes in figuring 


Every pen point in your office that is old 
and ink-crusted is ‘‘saving’’ a CENT and 
LOSING dollars. 


It is causing one or more of the Ten Bus- 
iness Drawbacks, which in the aggregate are 
costing American Industry a staggering sum 
yearly, 


6—Misunderstandings 
7—Bad impression 
8—Soiled fingers 
9—Defaced documents 
10—Lost letters 


[; costs less than a cent a day to have a 
fresh Esterbrook always. Instead of the 
halting, pe Hog hesitancy of the old pen, 
you will feel the free, smooth, quick-flowing 
movement of fine tempered steel racing over 
the paper. 


Less than a cent a day for better, quicker, 
clearer, more pleasurable writing! Isn’t it 
worth it? 


THIS PEN—No. 048 


—the most popular pen in the world 
—is used in almost every center of 
civilization. It is suitable for prac- 
tically all styles of correspondence. 
Send for free sample. (See coupon.) 


\ 
| 
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IRUE ECONOMY- always a FRESH 


stertiook 
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e most WASTEFUL'economy” 
— AN OLD PEN 


Find the pen that best suits 
your own handwriting 


ies handwriting is distinctly yours. 
No other person in the world writes 
exactly as you do. 

There is one type of pen that is just right 
for you. Once you find it, you will never 
change it. 

From our years of experience we have 
evolved twelve different Esterbrooks to suit 
every type of handwriting—from a fine cop- 
perplate text to a heavy, broad backslant. 

In order to make it easy for you to find 
your pen, we have put these twelve pens in 
a special box which we shall be glad to mail’ 
to you on receipt of 15c—or we will send 
you free the Esterbrook Chart of Hand- 
writing. (See coupon for details.) 


Some Facts that will surprise you 


Fee the inspection alone of Esterbrook 
Pens, we spend over $50,000 yearly. We 
reject pens for defects so minute that you 
could never see them! . 

Every Esterbrook goes thru 14 different 
processes of manufacture —some of them 
based on measurements as precise as 1/1000 
of an inch. 

Seventy-seven years of experience, and the 
largest pen factory in America, are behind 
Esterbrook Pens. 


EsTERBROOK PEN Merc. Co., CAMDEN, N. i; 
Canadian Agents; Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
stable staff; trainer, jockeys, foremen, ex- 
ercise boys and rubbers are all on hand. It 
has surprised friends of mine that I should 
have to report for duty the same as an exer- 
cise boy. 

“Why,” they have exclaimed, ‘“‘we 
thought it was only the less experienced 
jockeys and stable boys who did this drudg- 
ery. When does a jockey ever reach the 
point that he doesn’t have to punch the 
time clock?” 

“He doesn’t,” I tell them. “It makes no 
difference how much he may be in demand, 
how large his wages are or how highly he 
may regard himself or be regarded by 
others, he works for what he gets. The rider 
who is a favorite of the racing public is 
popular with his stable comrades only so far 
as his personality merits their esteem and 
friendship. Remember that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country 
and in his own house.” 

“But,” my friends protest, ‘‘there is 
some distinction between the jockey who 
has gone ahead a little and the stable boy 
just breaking into the game.”’ 

“Yes, perhaps some distinction in the 
kind of work he does, but not in the amount. 
The trainer will look to him for the more 
important work-outs and schooling. That 
is a recognition of his greater experience, 
not a tribute to it.” 

“Surely this cannot be daily routine, 
not a schedule to be followed each day of 
the week.” 

“As daily as the rise of the sun. How 
can a jockey keep in condition otherwise? 
Bear in mind that he must keep plugging 
at it through a long siege of campaigning 
to remain fit and ready. The boxer trains 
for a single fight, performs his task and is 
through with it until next time. The 
jockey’s training never ceases from the 
start of the season until its close.” 

And what an irksome thing it gets to be 
at times, this job of keeping in condition 
and down to weight. Toast and coffee, 
with grapefruit or prunes, for breakfast. 
No sugar or milk in the coffee, no sugar on 
the prunes. No lunch, not a mouthful. 
In the afternoon at the track some orange 
juice shaken up with a raw egg; that is all 
until six o’clock. Keep in condition, don’t 
falter; keep down to weight, watch your 
step. Down to the marrow. Weight! 
How you get to hate the word sometimes, 
how you long to chuck it all over and go on 
a wild spree of eating! The eternal problem 
of the jockey—weight. It is before you 
every minute of the racing season; there 
is no escape. 


Milk and Honey and Work 


To me it is the only vexatious part of the 
game, this whirring grindstone that whit- 
tles off every ounce of superfluous flesh and 
leaves you just fine enough to retain your 
strength. I love the rest of it, the thrills of 
a close finish, the battle of muscle and wits 
and—how can I describe it better than to 
say that is what every red-blooded racegoer 
feels—the romance? Yes, the romance. I 
thought a moment ago that we who are 
behind the scenes must be disillusioned 
by the hard work of the industry, but now 
I realize that not even the stern realities of 
the racing business can obliterate the ro- 
mance of the racing sport. We hard heads 
who measure turf values as they are and not 
as our imagination paints them; we whotake 
no stock in hot tips and sure things, but have 
faith only in the finish line; we into whom it 
is dinned that winning is the vital thing, but 
losing is omnipresent and always pursuing 
you—we do not interpret this lure as ro- 
manee and we never speak of it in that light. 
Sentiment is not for us; our business is 
conditioning horses, winning races. And yet 
it amuses me when I think we think we are 
without sentiment. We are filled with it. 

But I am telling of the routine of the 
jockey’s life, with you to judge whether it 
is all milk and honey. Back home from 
the track by 10:30—the course is closed at 
ten o’clock for harrowing. I have been 
up for five hours, since half-past five. I 
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require some rest for the most difficult 
of all work that comes in my routine—the 
piloting of the mounts my agent has 
arranged for me. Perhaps you never knew 
that nearly every jockey’s riding program 
is worked out for him through an agent 
who operates on a regular schedule of fees— 
one dollar for a losing mount and two dol- 
lars for a winner. Their business is one of 
those peculiar forms of occupation con- 
cerning which the world knows little. The 
fees I have mentioned are the regulation 
charges for their services, but it is the cus- 
tom of many jockeys to pay them more— 
usually the more prosperous of the riders. 

The same scale of remuneration prevails 
with the valets, the khaki-coated men you 
see fetching the saddles and tackle to the 
paddock and returning this equipment to 
the jockey room after the race. It is also 
the valet’s job to take care of the jockeys’ 
clothes and riding tackle and to fix the 
weights in their saddles so that the jockeys, 
equipment and all, will scale according to 
the allotted imposts. It is necessary for the 
riders to supply everything but the colors 
and bridles. My saddles cost forty-five 
dollars each and weigh from one and a 
quarter to four pounds, the lightest one 
being used when my own weight and that 
of the equipment correspond to the weight 
assigned to my mount. When higher weight 
is carried I use the heavier saddles, with 
lead pads in them when it is necessary 
for the scales to show the combined weight 
of me and my equipment to be, say, 120 
pounds. My own weight nowadays is be- 
tween 108 and 110 pounds. 


Forestalling Scandal 


My rest after the morning exercise lasts 
from half-past ten to about quarter after 
twelve. I have often been asked whether 
it is possible for me to go to sleep at that 
hour and if so how I manage it. My reply 
to this has been, ‘‘I am in bed at 10:30; 
I am sound asleep at 10:35.” At first it re- 
quired much concentration to adjust my 
mind to this practice. I found myself toss- 
ing around in bed with my mind so active 
on a hundred and one topics that sleep was 
out of the question. The only thing for me 
to do was to close my mind entirely to any 
thought except that I was tired and sleepy. 
The mastery of this took time, but it came 
eventually. Now I am able to drop off in 
five minutes or less and the nearly two 
hours’ sleep is refreshing. Mrs. Sande 
keeps the household as quiet as possible 
and I am not awakened for anything ex- 
cept business of the most urgent nature. 

I am back at the track at one o’clock; 
that is the appointed hour at which jock- 
eys must report to the clerk of the scales, 
who is also the boss of the jockey room. 
We must make a complete statement to 
him of our engagements for the afternoon, 
the equipment we are to carry and whether 
the tackle is to include whip, spur, blink- 
ers and breastplate, any of them or all. 
Blinkers are used on horses which are in- 
clined to loaf or are found to run better 
when they don’t see others in the field 
alongside of them. Breastplates keep the 
saddles from slipping back and are fancied 
by some trainers. 

Strict discipline prevails in the jockey 
room. Theriders are required to stay there 
until their engagements have been com- 
pleted for the afternoon, except during the 
running of a race, when they are permitted 
to go to the rail of the track. Visitors are 
taboo. The riders don’t welcome them and 
the racing officials frown upon them. It is 
better so. A conversation between a jockey 
and a visitor may be the most innocent 
thing in the world, and yet you can never 
tell what might be the outcome of it. Let 
me give an example. Between races a 
jockey may be seen in earnest conversation 
with someone interested in a horse other 
than the one he is to ride in the following 
race. The jockey’s mount runs second, the 
one the visitor is interested in wins. 
Presto—a morsel for gossip. The story of 
the conversation is passed from mouth to 
mouth, gathering color as it goes. A 
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scandal simmers, a mild one, perhaps, but 
none the less malicious. And the chances 
are the jockey and his visitor were dis- 
cussing nothing less innocuous than the 
fine showing the Philadelphia Athletics 
are making this year. 

Scandal is the ogre of the turf. Its hab- 
itat is every nook and cranny of the race 
track. Whisper to it and it appears. Nurse 
it momentarily and it rears itself into a 
stalking Frankenstein that would devour 
everything and everybody in its path. So 
each year the men who supervise racing 
tighten up their lines to guard against it. 
They take nothing for granted. Everything 
is scrutinized and every move is watched to 
make sure there are no loopholes for criti- 
cism. It is a colossal job. You appreciate 
its magnitude when you realize how sus- 
ceptible to suspicion the sport is made by 
its very nature. It seems so easy to profit 
through cheating and it seems so easy to 
cheat. Just a little pull on the reins and a 
fortune for somebody—that is not an un- 
common view of how simple it is to fix a 
horse race. Boat races, they call them when 
things don’t look just right. I don’t know 
how the term is derived, but I am glad the 
critics seldom have a chance to employ it. 

And I want to declare in the most em- 
phatic language I can use that it is next to 
impossible for a jockey to pull a mount 
without his treachery being observed. An- 
tagonists of racing will say that I regard it 
as my duty to give the sport a clean bill of 
health. I will say to them that I most cer- 
tainly do regard it as the bounden duty of 
every honest-thinking man to give racing a 
clean bill of health. It is as clean and 
wholesome as any sport the world knows, 
and I am including amateur sports in that 
statement. 

True, it has its quota of undesirables, 
but in that it is no more infallible than any 
other branch of human activity. Its pro- 
portion of faults is no greater than marks 
any enterprise of mankind; less if anything, 
because of the surveillance over them and 
the constant effort to eliminate them. As a 
jockey I have the right to protest against 
any unjust suspicion aimed at the men of 
my trade. I know of no jockeys who pull 
horses or throw races, and I know hundreds 
of jockeys. I repeat that they cannot do it 
without detection, any more than a boxer 
can fake a fight or a ball player can deliber- 
ately throw ball games. 


The Three Kinds of Jockeys 


You will please pardon these deviations 
from this outline of the daily routine of that 
tribe of young men and boys whose duty it 
is to boot home winners. They are thoughts 
which occur to me as I proceed and seem to 
fit in best where I mention them. And with 
saying that the workday ends when I step 
down from my final mount of the afternoon 
and return to my apartment, located near 
the Long Island tracks, for dinner, the only 
square meal of the day, I am going to put 
the facts I have mentioned in the form of a 
schedule, fearing you may haye lost sight 
of them by reason of the side comment. 


5:30 A.M. Reveille; fruit, coffee, toast; 
no milk or sugar. 

6 A.M. At the track, schooling, galloping, 
working out horses. 

10 A.M. Morning duties end; track closed 
for harrowing. 

10:30 A.M. Home and in bed. 

12:15 p.M. Morning rest ends. 

1 P.M. Report at jockey room. 

1 p.m. to 4:45 P.M. Mounts; bottle of 
orange juice with raw egg for nourishment. 

6 P.M. Dinner; fairly heavy meal, few 
starchy foods, no sugar, cream or sauces; 
nonfattening food, such as gelatin for des- 
sert; no pies or cakes. 

9to10P.M. Taps. 


To this program of daily routine I should 
add that occasionally I do road work to 
harden the muscles of my legs and to take 
off any excessive weight I may have ac- 
quired. This, however, is not a regular prac- 
tice, since the exercise I get working the 
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horses in the morning and riding 
the afternoon is usually enough to ki 
in the proper physical condition. 
There are three distinct groups 0 
eys at every race track—apprentice 
lances and contract riders. 
Apprentices are boys who have 
less than forty winners, and to theirr 
an allowance of five pounds less th 
allotted weight is given except in ha 
events. Free lances are what thei 
implies—riders without special stab 
nections who are available for any e 
ment. The contract jockeys are rid 
are engaged exclusively by one stz 
upon whose services owners and t 
have the preferred call. 
At the present time the stable of 
E. Widener has first. call on my rid; 
gagements, which means that wh 
Mr. Widener or his representatives h 
entry for me to ride I am not at lib 
accept any other mount. I receive a; 
yearly fee for this service, plus the ust 
of ten dollars for each losing mou! 
twenty-five dollars for every winnel 
ond call is held by William Ziegler, J, 
the conditions are the same as in t) 
call, except that the yearly fee is ob} 
less and the call is operative only ¢ 
times as the Widener stable does not | 
my services. But it is a second ¢ 
supersedes any engagements made} 
agent. The latter are last call. . 


A Stable of Jockeys 


No jockey has the right to dema 
than the stipulated winning and losi 
though he has the privilege of ae 
any amount an owner or trainer m: 
him. What he makes in the course ¢ 
son depends entirely upon the der 
is able to create for his services. f 
is in his own hands in this respec 
cisely as the success or failure of a 
man in other lines of work is measy 
his ability. The ambition of all of 
become contract riders with the 
stables, for this means not only a 
come but better horses to ride, mo} 
ning fees and the likelihood of the] 
that sometimes come with victory 
stakes. 

Racing men are generous—most ¢ 
The satisfaction they get from 1 
turf classics is so keen that they fid 
pleasure in bestowing extra grotulll i 


jockeys who have piloted their hors 
infront. The largest single fee of t] 
I have ever heard of was $10,000% 
was given in two instances. Such ¥ 
fall is unusual and cannot be recki 
a jockey’s average yearly income 
difficult to say what the average\ 
earning ability is, since the range is | 
running from $1000 or less up to sor 
twenty-five and thirty times that ¢ 
I should estimate the average al 
somewhere in the neighborhood oa 
or $4000. 

How many persons not intimate 
ciated with racing realize that 
cesses of a contract jockey are pi 
to his employer in more ways thi 
I have rarely seen any printed ri 
to this feature of the turf industry, {i 
it sometimes mounts up into qt 
item of business. There have been 
in other years who have virtually spd 
in this by-product of the turf. Ole! 
Bill Daly, a landmark of the early4 
the American turf, was a notable ew 
His method of operating was to t 
rawest of riding material in hand, ? 


ence and then profit handsomely t 
the sale of the contracts to wealthy” 
Danny Maher, premier jockey of t 
lish turf for years, was a gradua’ 
Daly school. 8 
Winnie O’Conner and Willie i 
crack horsemen of the previous ger’ 
also gained their experience in this é 
It used to be said around the tray 
Daly’s stable of jockeys was mori 
able to him than his stable of hors: 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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(Continued from Page 180) 
was about the first of December, 1917, 
Joe Goodman signed me to my first 
i In actual money it cost him 
ng except the monthly salary of 
ty dollars which I received, though the 
ragement and help he gave me can 
y be measured in dollars and cents. 
tly two months later Goodman sold 
‘vontract to Johnson & Kane for $7500, 
eal being closed largely on the advice 
n Levy and J. L. Paul, trainer for this 
‘y of owners. They were good enough 
‘Mieve I had the makings of a jockey, 
\¢ fter the contract had been signed Paul 
‘4 me into. his own home to live and 
, hours explaining to me his version 
te finer points of the game. That fore- 
4) returned a fine profit to the men who 
oyed him to handle their horses. 
‘in seven months they had resold, my 
ract to Commander J. K..L. Ross, of 
4\.da, for $16,000. My salary at that 
was thirty dollars a month, plus the 
4'z fees and the cost of my clothes. 
*(mmander Ross first agreed to pay me 
«; dollars a month and then revised 
‘eirrangement so that my salary was 
‘i dollars, out of which I bought my 
'y clothes. My leave-taking from the 
9 stable was the one solitary occasion 
'42 eight years I have been riding on the 
g:acks when I became bitterly discour- 
© You may recall that I was the con- 
a rider for the Ross stable at the time 
ae famous Man o’ War-Sir Barton 
ahrace at Kenilworth, Canada, and that 
4 vur or two before the contest the racing 
|| was electrified by the announcement 
‘g Frankie Keogh had been substituted 
frie as the rider of Sir Barton and that 
‘ys forced to watch the contest from 
‘€ round. 
‘Ve humiliation was almost unbearable. 
th looked forward eagerly to having the 
z’p in this contest which was exciting 
‘eittention of both the Canadian and 
mrican people and was destined to go 
\. in history as the most notable event 
‘eurf world had known up to that day. 
n/here at the eleventh hour I was calmly 
(med that I was not to ride Sir Barton. 
ih? It was beyond me. The chagrin I 
ltwas mingled with mystification. I 
et in quest of an explanation. 
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Good Horses Plus Skill 


“fr. Ross, will you please tell me why 
jwe been taken down from your 
ot ?” I asked the Canadian sportsman. 
e/esitated a few moments before reply- 


a 
] 
t 


You're in an unlucky streak, Earl,’ he 

xy said. “I’d rather win this race than 

i).’ve ever gone after, and I thought a 

ae of riders might bring us a better 
hes 


Ivas thoroughly depressed by this time. 
“t you lack confidence in me, Mr. Ross, 
wh you’d let me have my contract,’’ I 
i and to’this he consented after trying 
'(ssuade me from leaving. 
‘Ye sound beating administered by Man 
\ar did not ease my feelings, though the 
0/1 of indignation which the incident 
0>ked in the newspapers made me feel 
at least the public had not lost confi- 
2Inme. Many of my Canadian friends 
) to me to express their regret; I have 
W7s found Canadians excellent sports- 
evand possessed of a highly developed 
Al of fairness. And the capriciousness of 
‘urned the whole gloomy affair into the 
€ est stroke of fortune that had befallen 
€'In a few days I had signed a contract 
i{Samuel C. Hildreth, who was not then 
Jncle Sam Hildreth. My salary with 
oss Stable had been sixty dollars a 
oh, or $720 a year. With Mr. Hildreth 
Ys $15,000 a year, more than twenty 
m what it had been. 
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You have undoubtedly heard the favorite 
maxim of the turf—‘‘Good horses make 
good jockeys.”’ That is essentially true, 
though just a trifle galling to jockeys who 
spend days and weeks perfecting their 
knowledge of horsemanship. My own 
thought, and I am trying to be unbiased, is 
that the saying is correct as far as it goes, 
but is incomplete. It would seem fairer to 
the men of my trade to say that while 
“Good horses make good jockeys,”’ the skill 
of the finished rider has an unquestionable 
tendency to bring out the best running 
qualities of his mounts, and, further, that 
many a horse is returned winner solely 
through the ability of the jockey to get him 
off well, rate him properly and get the most 
out of him in the dash to the wire. This is a 
well-known fact of racing, but not being 
axiomatic does not impress itself so strongly 
upon the mind. It could hardly be said, for 
example, that good jockeys make good 
horses, for that is not an exact statement of 
fact. 

But every racegoer has observed how 
horses that seldom win under inexperienced 
piloting will suddenly wake up when placed 
in the hands of the boy who knows the sci- 
ence of the trade and its tricks. 


Billy Kelly’s Intelligence 


What does this reference to science and 
tricks mean? I will tell you. It means a 
great many things, but the basic principles 
are natural horsemanship, or acquired skill, 
and knowing how to use it. It begins to op- 
erate as soon as the jockey gets into the 
saddle in the paddock. In the parade be- 
fore the grand stand and on the way to the 
post he reduces the burden on his mount’s 
back by throwing the weight up to the 
withers, which is accomplished by leaning 
forward to just the proper angle. 

That it might seem like stretching a point 
to attach any importance to this prelim- 
inary move in the job of booting home win- 
ners I can readily realize, since only a few 
minutes elapse from the moment a horse 
leaves the paddock until he is sent on his 
journey around the track. What difference 
can it possibly make, you might ask, whether 
a horse’s burden is lessened in this almost 
infinitesimal manner in the short jog to the 
post? I will admit that it is not ordinarily 
a matter of paramount importance, though 
sometimes in a nose-and-nose finish it may 
have had its influence. Bear in mind that 
there are no mechanical devices more deli- 
cate than a race horse. Day in and day out, 
different horses traverse the same distance 
in time that varies only by a fraction of a 
second. The smallest fraction may be the 
deciding factor between victory and defeat. 
It is clocklike mechanism. The slightest 
jarring may disarrange it. 

At the post, the experienced jockey’s 
senses are keyed to their highest pitch, and 
he must do several things at the same 
time—keep his mount headed toward the 
barrier, have him on his toes ready for the 
get-away, watch every move made by those 
around, whether by the other horses, the 
starter or the assistant starters, and when 
the break comes kick his mount, cluck to 
him and throw the reins up. 

The horse which stands quietly at the 
barrier is invariably the one with the best 
chance of getting away well. He is barrier- 
wise, and ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred he will be away winging with the 
leaders. I have known many men who have 
looked with alarm at the horse which stood 
sedately at the barrier, showing none of the 
fire exhibited by those which lunge forward, 
wheel and prance around in the way one ex- 
pects to see a high-tempered Thoroughbred 
act. ‘‘Must be asleep,” is the thought 


which naturally occurs when his good man- 
ners are compared with the colorful actions 
of the others. I can say to you from the ex- 
perience of handling hundreds of mounts 
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that it is needless fear. Give me that kind 
of horse every time. 

Do you remember Billy Kelly, the fast 
one which used to run in the Ross colors? 
There was a horse which had almost human 
intelligence. I soon learned that the best 
way to win with Billy Kelly was to let him 
do his own winning. I got to understand 
him so well that at times when we were go- 
ing to the post I could almost sense his say- 
ing to me, “Now don’t butt in too much, 
Earl, and you and I are going to walk away 
with this race.” 

Billy always realized he was in the fray 
from the moment I mounted him in the 
paddock until he had given of the last 
ounce of his speed and courage. At the 
barrier he stood quietly waiting for the 
word “‘go,’’ but always on his toes. Seldom 
did he fail to outbreak his field, and this 
advantage he would maintain until the 
danger of crowding had been passed. Then 
of his own free will he would drop back to 
third or fourth position and remain just far 
enough behind the pacemakers to be able to 
overhaul them when the necessity arose. 
My part of the contract was to sit still and 
do nothing. I was distinctly and hopelessly 
the second fiddler in our performance, Billy 
the major-domo and absolute boss. Both 
of us understood. 

His high flight of speed made it possible 
for this rarely intelligent horse to keep up 
with the leaders, no matter who they were. 
He kept his eye constantly upon them until 
we reached the quarter pole in the stretch, 
when the final struggle was on in earnest. 
Here, on his own courage, he would set 
sail for them with a dazzling burst of 
speed and never stop until the finish line 
had been crossed. He understood as well 
as I did when these things were required 
to win the race. He knew it was better to 
conserve his strength in the early running. 
He never failed to realize the important 
relation the stretch has to victory. The 
quarter pole was always the spot where he 
started going fastest, even at such times 
when he had made his own pace and was 
being pressed from behind. And he re- 
sented any intrusion in his own particular 
system for passing under the wire in the 
lead of the field. 


A Jockey’s Stock in Trade 


A good pair of hands, a light seat, alert- 
ness at the barrier, judgment of pace and 
strong, smooth finishing are the stock in 
trade of the winning jockey. These factors 
constitute horsemanship, whether natural 
or acquired, and without them no jockey can 
get very far in the most gratifying of race- 
track thrills, that which the turf world is 
pleased to call booting home winners. 

Every time I mull over the problems 
which beset the boys of my trade I am re- 
minded of a childish eccentricity in the 
speech of my four-and-a-half-year-old 
nephew, Samuel Hildreth Murphy. Young 
Sam has mastered the pronunciation of 
my first name, Earl, but for some reason 
his tongue gets twisted when he prefixes 
it with ‘‘Uncle.’”’ Then it becomes ‘Uncle 
Whoa.” All through the stretch he keeps 
on yelling at the top of his little voice, 
““Come on, Uncle Whoa,” though of course 
I have never heard his word of encourage- 
ment. And he is still screaming, ‘‘Come 
on, Uncle Whoa,”’ even after the field has 
started pulling up when the finish line has 
been crossed. 

‘“Whoa”’ is a good word for the jockey 
to write in his vocabulary in capital letters. 
Translate it into self-restraint, the ability 
to say no and the recognition of what a 
serious business this fascinating game of 
being a jockey is, and you get my meaning. 
And remember, most jockeys are kids. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Sande and Mr. Crowell. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Confer With Your 
HAalraresser 


about 


She Hairdressing 
That Gives You That 
Refined Exclusive 
Well Groomed 

Appearance 


wguie 
HAO REST 


COMPANIES 
ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 


ie gree Lr 


Could You Sell 
$97.00 Worth 
for $2.00 


OULD you, if there were good money 
in it for you? Of course you could! 


Then listen to this: In a single year, the 
books published from material first ap- 
pearing serially in The Saturday Evening 
Post ran into a value of exactly $97. The 
Post sells at $2 the year. Figure it up for 
yourself. Couldn’t you be easily induced 
to buy $97.00 worth for $2.00? 


Cash Your Spare Time 


It isn’t surprising that Curtis subscrip- 
tion representatives offering such value 
(as well as The Ladies’ Home Journal at $1 
the year and The Country Gentleman at $1 
for THREE years) make all the time they 
put into the work pay them well. You, 
too, from the very start, even without 
previous selling experience, surely should 
be able to make up to $1.50 an hour. Send 
in the coupon today for all the interesting 
details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
846 Independence Sqtare, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Write me all about your offer of extra money 
for spare time. 


Name_ 
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The Richardsons had 
the right idea 


They figured it out this way: Why should they ultimately 
bear the cost of a new wood floor when with a judicious 
application of Acme Quality it would be possible not only 
to keep the old floor beautiful and easy to clean but also to 
preserve its wearing qualities indefinitely. 


So .. . when the floor began to wear they nipped the trouble 
in the bud. They applied Acme Quality . . . beautified the 
floor . . . added to its longevity. And a countless number 
of other wise folk are doing likewise. 


For all wood— and cement—floors there’s just the Acme 
Quality Product you need. And it will do the job right—be- 
cause it is a quality product made of 40 years of knowing how. 
Beautify, protect your floors against winter wear! Go to your 
Acme Quality Paint and Varnish Service Station for expert 
advice on any paint or varnish job, inside the house or outside. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Administration Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in Principal Cities Dealer Service Stations Everywhere 


ACME QUALITY 


Paint---Varnish 


Acme Quality Products 
for Floors 


Acme Quality Floor Paint 
(Granite)— 
For interior floors, steps, etc. 
Made to be walked on. Wears 
like iron. 


Acme Quality Floor-Roc 
Varnish— 


Made especially for floors. 
Tough, durable and almost 
wearproof. Dries with a bril- 
liant lustre. 


Varno-Lac— Acme Quality Prepared 


Transforms new or old floors Wax— 
into perfect imitations of ex- For producinga hard wax finish 
pensive woods, on floors, 
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SOUVENIRS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


just now. Hear them shells coming down 
over behind the guns? Hear how they sort 
of wabble and flutter? And how the ones 
that burst just make a silly little plunk in- 
stead of a man-sized bang?”’ 

“Yeah,”’ said the first sergeant. 

“All right; them is gas shells, and sev- 
eral of them have been duds. So I want a 
couple of strong men to dig them up. Them 
two birds over there would do fine.” 

“All right,’ said the first sergeant. 
“Hey, youse guys!’’ he called to me and 
Henry. ‘‘You go along with Sergeant 
Hoskins; he’s got a job for you.” 

““Weain’t had breakfast yet,’ said Henry. 

‘All right, get your chow, and then go. 
And for gosh sake, don’t bother me any 
more.” 

““Who’ll take care of the telephone at the 
guns?’’ asked Henry. 

“Jim Davis can handle it. Don’t worry 
about that.” 

“But ” began Henry. 

“You heard what I said,’ hollered the 
first sergeant. ‘‘Will you go yourselves or 
will I start you with my foot?” 

“We're going,” said Henry. 

We ate our breakfast, and then Sergeant 
Hoskins had us get a couple of picks and 
shovels and a long wooden pole, and took 
us over to where his old German shells had 
been falling. 

By this time the bombardment had 
quit, and all was quiet at that particular 
place. There was a lot of fresh shell holes, 
and quite a smell of mustard gas hanging 
around. 

“You see,”’ said Hoskins. ‘‘These shells 
was gas shells. I knew what I was talking 
about all right.” 

“You think you are a damn clever guy, 
don’t you?” said Henry, very sneering. 

“T know I’m a clever guy,” said Hoskins. 
“And what is more,’’ he went on, ‘“‘I’m go- 
ing to give you two bozos a little advice— 
for your own good. You been in the army 
a year and a half now, and you ought to 
know that the only thing wanted out of a 
private is obedience.” 

“Wuh!” said Henry, kind of snorting 
through his nose. 

“That’s what I said,’’ Hoskins went on, 
“‘obedience—and respect to your superiors. 
You ought to know you can’t buck the 
army. I and the rest of the officers and 
noncoms have been chosen because we 
know more than you common soldiers. 
And when we give you an order all you got 
to do is to do as you’re told—see?—and 
you'll get along fine. But as long as you 
keep trying to get smart, like you have 
been with me, you’re headed for a lot of 
grief. You can’t expect to give me any of 
your lip and get by with it—see?”’ 

“Where’s your shells you want dug up?”’ 
said Henry. 

“That’sbetter,’’said Hoskins. Helooked 
around until he found a clean round hole 


in the sod about six inches in diameter. 


He stuck the wooden pole into the hole 
very cautious, and about eight feet down 
he run into something hard. 

“That’s the shell,’’ he said. ‘“‘The hole 
goes down slanting, so you want to dig over 
to one side here, and you’ll come to it at 
about four feet. And when you get close, 
you want to go easy, because sometimes 
these duds will go off with the least little 
jars 

“It’s a sweet job, ain’t it?” said Henry. 

“That’s enough out of you,’ said Hos- 
kins. “If you know what’s good for you, 
you'll get busy there and dig, and no back 
talk or Smart-Alee stuff—get me?”’ 

We started to dig down into the wet, 
slippery clay, while Hoskins sat down under 
a tree a little ways off and smoked ciga- 
rettes and kept an eye on us. 

“What I would like to do,” I said, ‘I 
would like to beat in the top of that guy’s 
head with this shovel. But I suppose that 
would mean Leavenworth for life.’ 

“That’s just the trouble,” said Henry. 
“A private in the army is just like a darky 


5 
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October 3, 


on Simon Legree’s place. He ain’t ¢ 
show at all.” 
““Not much,” I said. 


We kept on digging. It was a darl 
with low, damp-looking clouds. Oy 
the road the battery had started j 
Here and there other batteries were } 
ing up. There was a continuous, dull} 
ing. And down in the town we cou} 
puff after puff of black smoke il 
shells bursting on the Nantillois cross; 

By lunch time we had dug down j 
feet. After lunch we began to dig aj 
slower. We had a feeling we was z| 
close. | 
About two o’clock the captain cor) 
and Hoskins explained to him what ™ 
doing. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Hoskins, “‘I’m go: 
show those headquarters people the) 
gas sergeant of this battery is right q 
job. ” 

“H’m,” said the captain. “It’s a 
dangerous, isn’t it, digging up these di 

“Yes, sir,’ said Hoskins, standir| 
very straight, “‘but I’m a soldier, siz; 
it’s all in the line of duty—part of ‘the 
for liberty, you might say.’ 

“Well,” said the captain, “be car} 
And he walked on. 

As soon as the captain had gone, Hé 
said to us, “I got to go over to the bi 
to inspect a lot of gas masks. But i 
back by the end of the afternoon, ar! 
expect to find that shell taken out an| 
up here on top of the ground where 
look it over.” 

“What did you say you was goi 
do?” asked Henry. 

“Inspect gas masks.” 

““My gosh, sergeant,”’ said Henry, | 
terrible the risks you take in the } 
cause of liberty and freedom.”’ 

‘“More Smart-Alec stuff, eh? All ; 
You two can just stay on this job a few: 
more. I was going to let you off tom: 
and get a new detail. But now I see, 
to keep you on until I learn you a littl 
cipline. What it takes to beat a little 
into you fresh guys, I got, and you'll i 
out, too, before I’m through.” 

He went off toward the battery poi 
and left me and Henry to our digging! 
soon as he was out of sight we sat | 
rested ourselves a bit. We looked a 
slimy clay we had dug up, and we look 
the wet grass and the gray sky. 

“Tt’s a great life, ain’t it?” I said. | 
you suppose the captain swallows 4 
kins’ bull about being so eager tox 
along the fight for liberty?” | 

“‘T suppose so,”’ said Henry, sort of ' 
“That’s a great word, liberty. I’ve 4 
lots of talk about it since the war bi 
but I ain’t seen any of it.” 4a 

“Not in the army,” I said. : 

We sat and rested ourselves a while 1) 
and talked about our beautiful collect 
souvenirs that was now lost and gon 
ever. 

“That Hoskins is a slimy old toad,’ 
Henry. 4 

“Worse than that,’’ I said. 

“But I believe he’s right on one hf 
said Henry. 

“What’s that?” 

“What he said about talking i 
Miserable slaves and under dogs like’ 
and me don’t gain nothing by talking | 
After this, I’think Ill try keeping 
mouth shut for a while.” 4 


asked. 
“Outwardly I am,” said Hear 
wardly. That’s the best way for prit 
and other slaves. But inwardly I) Ww 
waiting and keeping my eyes open! 
some day I am going to get even withi 
dirty skunk, if it takes a hundred ye 
“Well,” I said, “I wish you luck.” 
“Wait and see,” said Henry. 
the meantime, I suppose we might as 
get after this dud.” i 
(Continued on Page 189) ? | 


(Continued from Page 186) 
2 dug down very slow and cautious, 


and round and smooth. We scraped 
i lirt away as gently as we could, and 
y we lifted out a big German shell and 
+t down softly on the grass beside the 
It did not go off. 
out this time Hoskins come back and 
a look at the shell and said that would 
| until the next day. 
'e next day we dug up another shell, 
the day after that still another. We 
ad them in three big powder boxes, 
straw all around, and marked them, 
Explosives — Dangerous — Handle 
‘j) Care. And up to this time none of. 
\e shells had give any signs of going off. 
skins then talked the captain into giv- 
‘o'im a supply cart and a horse to take 
3/d junk back to the railroad at Souilly, 
ha was about forty kilometers or so to 
je2ar. From there the stuff could go by 
‘to G. H. Q., or wherever it was they 
ed it. 
‘ll drive the cart myself,” said Hos- 
n “It’s too dangerous a job to ask any- 
x else to go along.’”’ So we loaded the 
»3s into the cart and he went driving off. 
>: didn’t hear nothing from him for ten 
A and we had begun to hope he had got 
o2d up when one morning he came 
‘jag back and he had a breath strong 
1azh to knock down an artillery horse. 
ch just makes me sick,” said Henry, 
tcee the way that guy gets by with mur- 
or After he sent in them shells, he just 
10 himself a week’s furlough. I hope he 
t};ried and socked good for being A. W. 


t Hoskins must have figured up a 
nth line to hand the captain, because 
e done nothing to him at all. And when 
a the fellers asked him how he man- 
re it he just laughed and said, “‘I’m a 
err guy, I am.” 

I the meantime me and Henry was back 
1 ir telephone job, which kept us good 
dousy, what with handling the firing 
itat the guns, and running out wire and 
pring broken lines. But every once in a 
hi we would get a little time off, and we 
oii sit in our hole in the ground and talk 
905 them lovely lost souvenirs. And we 
o11 cuss out old Hoskins and say to our- 
l\s that we would just wait and wait, 
idmaybe sometime our chance would 
nN, 
¥: waited a long time. The battery 
a}d at Nantillois for two weeks. Then, 
t2 Battle of the Argonne moved north- 
a1, we followed the infantry to Cunel, 
aiheville, Doulecon and Dun. When the 
rr'stice was signed we were in Murvaux. 
t \veral of these towns we had been able 
: Mi up a few rather common, second- 
t(souvenirs, but nothing like what we 
idost. 
4-er the Armistice, came the long hike 
) to Germany. We spent the winter 
ilig, and grooming horses, and standing 
sjctions in the mud and rain at the 
t) German town of Biichel. And all this 
ime and Henry had steered pretty 
e¢ of Sergeant Hoskins. Outwardly we 
as volite to him, but inwardly, as Henry 
ic we was waiting. 
I the spring of 1919 the Y. M. C. A. 
tp a scheme for sending a few soldiers 
it f each outfit to French and English 
li rsities. Me and Henry didn’t know 
tng about universities, but we figured 
uldn’t be much worse than grooming 
3 in Germany, so we made out appli- 
tias that sounded like we had graduated 
1 everything there was back in the 
43, and only needed a smear of French 
lire to finish us off perfect. In a couple 
eks we heard that our applications 
seen approved. We got our travel or- 
nd early on the morning of March 4, 
we was standing on the platform of 
ejailroad station, waiting for the train 
was to take us down through Trier 
\dMetz into France, where we was to 
e}. four months at the University of 
O-pellier. What we done at the uni- 
y had nothing to do with old Hoskins. 
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But what we did on the way down there 
had a lot to do with him. 

Because Sergeant Hoskins had been as- 
signed to go to the University of Man- 
chester in England. I guess he had put ina 
pretty slick application himself. And that 
same morning he was standing beside us 
on the platform waiting to take the same 
train out of Germany. 

It was a cold, rainy morning, and the 
sergeant said, ‘‘In chilly weather like this a 
feller needs something to keep him warmed 
up.” 

He didn’t ask us to have no drink— 
nothing like that. No—he walked down the 
platform all by himself, and across the 
street, and into a little gasthaus. 

About the time he got out of sight the 
train came in. Me and Henry got aboard; 
the train started up; and just as we pulled 
out of the station we seen old Hoskins 
come running down the platform, fast and 
furious. But it was too late. He was left 
behind. 

Now them foreign railway cars is divided 
up into compartments, and in the compart- 
ment with us was one other passenger—a 
simple-looking goof of a private. 

And when this goof seen how Hoskins 
run after the train but missed it, he said, 
“‘Ain’t that fine? It sure does me good to 
see that dirty bum lose his train.” 

“And who are you?” asked Henry. 

“Private Jordan, of E Battery,’ he said. 
“Bound for Trier to deliver some papers 
down there.” 

“And why are you so glad to see that 
guy miss his train?” 

“Because once he kicked me right in the 
seat of my pants, and I’m glad he missed 
his train—right in the seat of my pants.” 

“When was all this?’ asked Henry. 

“Last fall,” said Jordan. ‘“‘Do you re- 
member when the regiment went up to the 
Front at the beginning of the Argonne of- 
fensive?” 

ee ny estas 

“And you remember how all the extra 
caissons was left behind at Souilly?”’ 

“T remember,” said Henry. : 

“All right,” said Jordan. “‘I was one of 
the guys that was left behind to guard them 
caissons. We stayed in Souilly a month. 
Well, one day—I forget just when the hell 
it was, but I guess it was maybe sometime 
in October—I was walking down the street 
in Souilly and I wanted a drink. But I was 
flat broke—didn’t even have enough money 
to buy plain red wine. Well, I was standing 
in front of the Café Napoleon when this 
guy come driving along in a little cart.” 

“Sergeant Hoskins?”’ asked Henry. 

“The dirty bum that just missed the 
train—I don’t know his name. But he 
come driving up in a little wagon or cart, 
or whatever the hell, and he seemed about 
half pickled up. He grabbed a hold of me 
and another buck that was there, and made 
us unload three great big boxes he had.” 

‘“What was in the boxes?”’ asked Henry. 

“Tt seemed like it was ammunition. On 
the outside of the boxes it said, Explo- 
sives— Dangerous, or some such thing. And 
he made us unload them out of the cart, or 
whatever the hell.” 

“And left them at the railroad station?”’ 

“Railroad station!’”? said Jordan. ‘I 
told you once it was the Café Napoleon. It 
was nowheres near the railroad.” 

“You say he took these boxes into a 
French booze joint?” 

““He made me and this other guy take 
them in—right into this Café Napoleon. 
And the frog that run the place could savvy 
English, so this sergeant told him to store 
the stuff, and after the war he would send 
for it. He paid the frog fifty francs, and he 
said he would slip him another fifty when 
he got the stuff. 

“Then he ordered himself a bottle of cog- 
nac, and I asked him did I and the other guy 
get a drink for the work we done and he said 
‘No!’ and I said, that was no way to treat 
a feller, and he said, ‘Get to hell out of 
here!’ And just because I didn’t go quite 
fast enough what do you think he done?— 
he give me a kick right in the seat of my 
pants. It sent me right out into the street; 
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and it hurt too. Right in the seat of my 
pants.” 

‘What did you do then?” asked Henry. 

“T was going to beat him up, but he said 
if I started anything he would bean me 
with the cognac bottle, and besides, the 
other feller wouldn’t help me, so I just 
walked off—‘To hell with him,’ I said.” 

“So that’s why you are glad he missed 
his train?”’ 

“That’s why,” said Jordan. ‘‘He’s a 
dirty bum. And he ain’t the only one in this 
man’s army either,”’ he went on. ‘‘In fact, 
I never seen such an army to be all filled up 
with dirty bums.”’ And he started in on a 
long yarn about a lieutenant in his outfit 
that had him tried because he left the 
looey’s bedding roll out in the road, and 
one of these little French tanks ran over it. 
This yarn kept him talking until he got off 
at Trier. 

After that, me and Henry had the com- 
partment to ourselves. The train wound 
along the pretty valley of the Moselle 
River past Diedenhofen and Metz, and 
across the old battle area into France. 
About two in the afternoon we pulled into 
Nancy, where we had to change cars. We 
had to take the Paris express, which didn’t 
leave till five, so we had three hours to wait. 
It was a pleasant, warm day—just right 
for sight-seeing. 

“‘Let’s go out and take a look at this 
burg,”’ said Henry. 

We started through the station gate, but 
the M. P. in charge wouldn’t let us out, 
because our travel orders didn’t allow no 
stop-over. So we had to go back to the 
platform and up the track and around 
through the railroad yards and into town 
that way. These M. P.’s always was a nui- 
sance. ; 

Nancy turned out to be a fine town, and 
within five minutes we had found a good 
café near the front of the station, and were 
sitting happy and comfortable at a little 
table, starting in on two big, tall cool 
glasses of beer. 

Henry pulled out a map of Northern 
France and spread it on the table. 

‘Here is Nancy,” he said, pointing to 
the map, ‘‘and here is Souilly—less than 
a hundred kilometers apart.” 

““A hundred kilometers is a long walk,” 
I said. 

“There ought to be lots of army trucks 
running along these roads,” said Henry. 
“A man could hop a ride and get there in 
no time at all.” 

“Very likely,’’ I said. 

“By gosh,” said Henry, ‘‘I’m going to 
go to Souilly. I got to find out why old 
Hoskins left them gas-shell duds at this 
Café Napoleon instead of putting them on 
the train.” 

“Tt is kind of a mystery, isn’t it?”’ I said. 
“But why should you worry yourself to 
find out?”’ 

‘Hoskins isacrook,”’said Henry. ‘‘There 
is some dirty work behind this somewhere, 
and I’ll never be happy till I find out what 
ib asenh 

“All right, Henry,” I said. ‘‘I’m with 
you. We’ll stay over a day, and we'll hop 
a truck and go.” 

“The only trouble is that Hoskins will be 
coming along on the next train, and I bet 
he’ll make a side.trip to Souilly himself. 
So you better let me go, and you can stay 
here and meet Hoskins when he gets off the 
train, and try to get him drunk or some- 
thing—anything to hold him back until I 
have time to look into things. I’ll be back 
tomorrow afternoon or evening and I'll 
meet you in this café.” 

“All right,” I said. 

We went out and inquired around and 
found a truck outfit of the Motor Trans- 
port Corps. There was dozens of trucks 
going out all the time, and before long we 
found one that was going right through to 
Souilly. The driver was a good guy, so 
Henry got aboard, and away they went. 
I sneaked back through the railroad yards 
into the station and found there wouldn’t 
be another army train from Germany until 
twoo’clock thenext afternoon SoIsneaked 
out of the station, walked around, saw the 
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town, and spent the night at the ~ 
C. A. The next morning, as it wa 
pleasant weather, I did some more 
seeing, and at two in the afternoon 
back at the station. The first guy ~ 
off the train from Germany was Ser 
Hoskins. 

“Hello, sergeant,’’ I said, like I we 
prised, ‘‘I sure am glad to see you.” 

“Hello,” he said. ““What are you 
here? And where is your friend Henr 

“Henry is out in town somewhe 
think.” . 

“There’s where I want to go,” saic¢ 
kins, heading for the gate. 

“You can’t get out,’’ I said. “The 
won’t let you.” ) 

“Don’t worry about me,’’ said Ho 
“Before I started, I got a friend of m 
headquarters company to fix me up) 
lot of assorted passes. Oh, I’m a 
guy, I am.” 

He walked up to the M. P. at the 
showed him a couple of papers, and w 
on out, leaving me standing there. 
didn’t stand long. I run back to the 
form, up the tracks, around throug 
yards, and back to the front of the st 
There was no sign of Hoskins, but I 
his habits pretty well, so the first p 
looked was the café where me and ] 
had been the day before. And I was. 
There he was, sitting at one of the » 
with a big mug of beer already half dru 

“What do you want?” he asked 
didn’t act cordial. 

“Let me buy you a drink,”’ I said, 

“All right,” he said. ‘But mé 
snappy. I got to hop a truck some 
and make a little trip.” | 

“‘Garecon!’’ I hollered. ‘‘One bott 
blane, vite.” 

When it came, Hoskins gulped 
three glasses while I was taking care ¢ 

“Cheap stuff,’ he said. ‘‘ Well, I 
be going.” 

“‘Wait a minute,” I said. “‘ Gargor 
bottle champagne!”’ 

“That’s better,’ said Hoskins. 
more kick to it. Hot weather like t 
man needs something strong to brac 
up.” 1 

When the champagne arrived he 
his mug that was half full of beer and 
it up with the champagne, stirring i 
a spoon. 

Can you imagine a guy that woul 
beer and champagne? Gosh! 

I went pretty slow on the cham) 
myself, but Hoskins was speedy enou 
two. Pretty soon the bottle was e) 
and Hoskins was all for chasing ou 
looking for a truck. 

“‘T got to hop a truck,” he said. — 
to go to a place called Souilly. | 
business.” 

“One more drink,” 
it be?” | 

“I wonder if they have gin,” said 
kins. 

We asked the waiter. There Sct 

‘All right,’”’ said Hoskins. ‘‘Schné 

But there was no schnapps. 

“Make it cognac,”’ said Hoskins. 

I bought him a whole bottle of 
and he started in on it with arush. U 
when you are treating a guy he will! 
that you drink as much as he does, a 


I said. “WW 


Hoskins was such a hog that he just 1) 
up the stuff without noticing whether! 
taking any or not. By the time he gc 
through the cognac he was pretty 
lubricated. He began to laugh and ¢l 
to himself. , ; 

a 


““What’s the joke?” I asked. 

“Tt’s something I’ve kept quiet 
along time. But you’re a pretty go 
Since I knocked a little sense into 
Nantillois, you're all right. You're ea 
of mine, so I’ll tell you.’ 

“Go ahead,” I said. | 

“Do you remember,” he said, “wh 
you poor fish had them souvenirs. 
sarges? And I tipped off the capta 
you thought I was doing it to save 
horses?” 

“T remember.” 

(Continued on Page 193) — 


} (Continued from Page 190) 
_ Ha-ha-ha! And do you remember at 
{ tillois how I had you and your friend 
{ry dig up them gas-shell duds? And 
thought I was doing it to please the 
nlligence Department?” 
) Yes.” 
loakins laughed again and hit the table 
his fist. ‘‘You was wrong,” he said. 
-, wrong.” He looked out the window. 
lt, gosh, here’s your friend Henry now.” 
he door opened and in came Henry, 
sing a bit tired and dusty. 
ice down, Henry,’ said Hoskins. ‘‘Sit 
on. I was just telling your friend here 
h I’ma pretty shrewd customer. I’m a 
leer guy. When I started out from Nan- 
iis with them three big boxes, I drove 
igt over to the woods at Septsarges. I 
pied the boxes and I rolled them silly 
a shells into the bushes and I filled up the 

15 with the souvenirs that you guys had 

.so kind as to gather together and put 
hefor me. Then I took the boxes down 
9 ouilly and stored them there.” 

_ Clever guy!” said Henry. 

Aue where in Souilly did you store 
hi?” I asked. 

| Don’t you wish you knew?”’ said Hos- 
ij. 

4 of them souvenirs belonged to 
af I said. 

_ That don’t do you no good now,” said 
Iikins. “In regards to souvenirs, find- 
aj is keepings.”’ He stood up a bit un- 
tely. “I gotta go,” he said. 

je picked up the bottle, which still had a 
t cognac in it, and we led him down to 
bingtor transport outfit and helped him 
n, a truck that was bound for Souilly. 

3 the driver was getting ready to crank 
pl whispered to Henry, “‘ What did you 
nat Souilly?”’ 
| found the Café Napoleon,” he whis- 
ed back. “I paid the frog fifty francs 
tcige and he gave me the boxes, and this 
3 \1at was in them.” He handed mea list 
ead made: 


Ps German field glasses. 

Cman rifles, Spandau model. 

Ti Crosses—one slightly bent. 

ont officers’ overcoats—property Moe Epstein. 
tridges for 37-millimeter gun with powder taken 

ut to make them safe. 

L.. cartridges for German rifles. 


‘fla’s kept her looks first-rate,” said 
Ja “Had a chance to do it. Pa’s always 
ir,, good help around the house.” 

‘Ie’s awfully nice. I just can’t help lik- 
ighim too.”  Jennie’s tone changed 
‘igtly. Dan scowled at the stake-and- 
id fence. 

“Jon’t know why you shouldn’t,” he 
zi) 

“Yh, I didn’t mean ” Jennie’s as- 
11 1¢e wavered. ‘I meant—well, I got 
ne. dea somehow that he was different. 
_ {ess he’s changed since father knew 


ia said nothing. He strode on steadily 
urd the fence, where the rude wood 
in led upward toward the crest of the 

Jennie talked for them both, mostly 
b(t his mother. They reached the shoul- 
e1.t the edge of the woodlot in time to 


ad red rim slide down beyond the 
oti. 


_e girl drew in a long breath and for a 
“Wnoments watched the surviving glow 


_| hever saw anything so gorgeous,” she 
Al(at last. 
ightly, whichever way you look,” said 
‘a He turned to send a deliberate glance 
oy the long slope to the flat floor of the 
aly, already in a dilute shadow; his 
r¢s drew together slightly. “Bad break 
1 t» bank, down yonder, by those willows. 
‘01.0 brush it pretty soon.” 

es. Cousin Hannah was telling your 
it!r about it just before supper. He’s go- 
1g)) tend to it tomorrow.” 
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1 Belt for German machine gun with cartridges. 

6 German steel helmets. 

3 Leather dress helmets with spike in top. 

4 Pounds assorted shell fragments, steel and aluminum. 

6 German bayonets, rusty but can be shined up. 

4 Potato-masher grenades with the guts extracted. 

6 German privates’ belts with Gott mit Uns buckles. 

3 German officers’ belts with fancy officers’ buckles. 

1 German undershirt. 

1 Pair German underdrawers. 

3 French steel helmets. 

1 American steel helmet. 

2 Large pictures of the Kaiser in swell gilt frame. 

5 German war maps showing Kriemhilde Stellung, 
and so on. 

3 French gas masks. 

2 German gas masks. 

2 American gas masks. 

2 American .45 revolvers. 

3 French bayonets, extra long. 

1 German scissors instrument. 

1 German pair of boots, large, new 

1 Nose off an exploded shrapnel. 

1 German field telephone. 

2 German mess kits. 

1 German wrist watch with gold case but the works is 
busted. 

1 French canteen large size with two necks. 

1 German sign that says Nach Montfaucon. 

1 Blade off an airplane propeller. 

1 Large sack full of German buttons, collar ornaments, 
and so on. 

3 Luger pistols with a lot of cartridges for them. 


“Holy Moses!’ I said. ‘‘What did you 
do with this stuff?” 

“There was an army post office there,” 
said Henry, “‘and now that the war is over 
they will take parcel post for the States. 
I wrapped up everything in small packages | 
and mailed it—half to your mother and 
half to mine. When we get home it will be 
waiting for us. Some of it belongs to 
Sloppy and Epstein and them other guys, 
and we'll return it to them. But most of it 
belongs to us.’”’ He looked at his wrist 
watch. ‘‘ We got just time to get that Paris 
express,’”’ he said. 

So we started off to resume our trip to 
the University of Montpellier, and what we 
did at the university is another story. But 
as we walked down the street we got a last 
glimpse of Sergeant Hoskins. He was sit- 
ting on the seat beside the driver, and the 
truck was just getting under way. 

He smiled and waved the cognac bottle 
and hollered to us, “‘Oh, I’m a clever guy, 
Iam! In regards to souvenirs, it’s just like 
I said—findings is keepings!”’ 


Dan moved away abruptly, following 
the fence. He found and repaired three 
breaks, while Jennie waited. They went 
downhill in a thickening dusk and the ami- 
able coolness of beginning night. The red 
roofs of the barns and house were framed 
in the dark masses of trees and the road 
along the instep of the hill was like a long, 
thin sear in the green of the hayfields. The 
line fence along Cousin Homer’s boundary 
drew Jennie’s notice. 

“Tt looks queer, doesn’t it, with all those 
weeds on the other side of it and none on 
this? I suppose that must be Homer 
Spinney’s land over there.” 

“Ts.”” Dan spoke shortly. He had come 
to adopt his mother’s opinion of Cousin 
Homer as a farmer and neighbor without 
sharing her outspoken dislike of him as a 
man. Homer’s annual crop of weeds made a 
good deal of work on this side of that fence. 

“No wonder your mother hates him so. 
It must be a nuisance, having a shiftless 
neighbor like that.”’ 

“Ma hasn’t got much use for Homer, 
that’s a fact. Ain’t much of a farmer.” 

Hannah Spinney looked up from the 
ledger as they came into the sitting room, 
her brows a little higher than ever. 

“Back so soon, Dan? You couldn’t have 
stayed very long.” 

“Fence was better ’n I thought. Only 
had to fix two-three broken rails.”” Dan 
stretched his arms. ‘‘ Guess I’ll turn in, ma. 
Had a hard day of it.” 

“But it’s so early! Why don’t you and 
Jennie go out on the porch while pa and I 
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finish with the books? You can take it easy 
tomorrow, now you’ve finished spraying 
those potatoes.”’ 

““Can’t ever take it easy on a farm, I 
guess. Plenty to do tomorrow anyhow. 
Night.” 

Dan nodded at Jennie. She didn’t look 
quite so pretty now, with her lips set like 
that. It made the firmness of the famous 
Samson chin a little more noticeable. He 
tumbled into bed as his mother’s step 
sounded on the stairs and shut his eyes— 
uselessly. She sat on the edge of the bed, 
leaned and kissed him, her hand touching 
his cheek and jaw. 

““You must be sure to shave in the morn- 
ing, Dan dear. You're getting a regular 
Samson beard, aren’t you?” 

“Doggone nuisance anyway,” said Dan. 
“Plenty of work around here without 
scraping off whiskers every two-three 
days.” 

“Tt’s a good sign, all the same. Father 
always used to say a heavy beard was a 
sign of character.”” The tone changed to the 
familiar note of authority. ‘‘Be sure to 
shave when you get up. I want you to 
drive Jennie over to the lake tomorrow. 
There’s a picnic at Long Point and Z: 

“Can’t doit.’”? Dan was emphatic. “‘ Got 
to brush that break in the creek bank before 
we get a good rain. Put it off just as long 
as I dare. First high water’ll shoot straight 
through on the beans.”’ 

“T know. Pa and fF talked it over just 


| now. He’s going to tend to it. And we’ve 


got to try to make it pleasant for Jennie 
while she’s here. She’s never been to Long 


| Point either.” 


““Can’t do it, ma.”’ Dan’s bristled Sam- 
son chin chopped the words off sharply. 
“Drive her over yourself if you’re bound to 
get her there. Pa can’t fix that break alone. 
He ain’t so strong as he was.’’ He shook 
his head. ‘‘Pa ain’t looking right. Gets 


| tired mighty easy too.” 


‘He always did.’”’ Ma’s voice sharpened. 
“Don’t you go putting any such notions in 
his head, Dan. I had trouble enough con- 
vincing him that he was just as strong as 
the next man. He used to think he had 
something the matter with his heart so he 
couldn’t do a good day’s work. And just 
see how he’s managed since he got over that 
idea!” 

“Looks real tired,’”’ insisted Dan. 
“Tt’s natural he should. All the Spinneys 


| look tired. They’re born that way. Look 
| at Homer! Never did one real honest day’s 
| work in his whole life and you might think 


he was just fit to drop, if you didn’t know 


| better! Pa’s all right. And I just the same 


as promised Jennie you’d take her to the 


| lake. You can get a nice early start 
| and —— 


” 


“T ain’t going. That’s all there is to it.” 
Dan pounded his pillow and settled his 
head firmly into the hollow of it. ‘‘Been 
telling me all my life not to shillyshally 
over things, haven’t you? Well, I’m not 
going to toss any penny over this. Guess 
there’s enough Samson in me to stick to 
what I say.” 

“Very well.” Hannah Spinney had 
hardly ever spoken to her son in that 
frozen tone. She stood up, hesitated, as if 
to continue the argument and then, ab- 
ruptly, went out of the room. Sleep co- 
quetted with Dan, for all his weariness. He 
lay awake a long time, listening to the 
voices that came up from the big bedroom 
on the ground floor. 

In the morning Elbert Spinney ventured 
on one of his shy, fumbling rebukes as the 
two men milked. 

“Guess you didn’t mean to hurt your 
ma’s feelings last night, Dan. Hadn’t ought 
to cross her. Wants you should take Jennie 
over to . 

“Told her I wouldn’t. Got something 
better to do than go traipsing around with 
that girl all day. Stand over, doggone 
you!”’ He slapped the Jersey’s flank re- 
soundingly. “If I was going to waste my 
time on a girl I’d pick somebody besides 
Jennie anyhow.” 

“Your ma thinks a lot of her. Don’t 
know ’s I ever found her much out in her 
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: 
judgments either. Sees right thro 
folks, your ma does.” i 

Dan grunted noncommittally. Hem 
short work of pa’s attempts to reopen 
debate. 

“Said I wouldn’t. Ain’t going to cha 
my mind.”’ 

Ma was harder to handle though. 0 
or twice, during the interview in the b 
kitchen after breakfast, Dan was aln 
beaten. His lower jaw had clamped t 
when he came out to help hitch the tear 
the stone boat. Pa said nothing ast 
drove down across the flats to the er 
and Dan kept his own counsel until t 
reached the break in the bank. f 

“‘T’ll draw the stone, pa,” he announ 
“You might start cutting some brush. 

When he came back from the big s] 
at the bend with his first load of sto 
Cousin Homer had interrupted pa in 
lighter task. He grinned rather sha 
facedly at Dan. | 

“Guess I’d ought to be old enougl 
quit fishing, but the work was kind of sl 
and I took a notion to see if I could get 
a mess of chubs for dinner.” 

‘‘ Always used to bite pretty good 
big hole down yonder by the wild ch 
tree,” said pa. ‘‘’Member the time 
caught that big one, Homer? Long ast 
Dan, honest.’’ He spaced his hands. ey 
gest chub ever I hope to see.’ 

“Caught bigger ones since,” said . 
““There’s one old sockdolager in under 
snags I’m going to get before I’m di 
Twicet as big as that one you got, Be 

Dan, looking up as he lifted a hy 
roundhead off the stone boat, caug) 
glimpse of pa’s face. He straightened sli 
and addressed Cousin Homer. 

“Look here—you got an extry hoa 
line with you, same as you always 
GONk« 

Cousin Homer nodded. Dan stroc 
the nearest clump of willows, openinj| 
jackknife. He cut a long, slender 8) 
and came back, trimming it. . 

“You listen to me, pa. You ain’t 1 
to help fix this break. You’re going to) 
this pole and Cousin Homer’s extry! 
and go see if you can catch that sockdol 
Bet a cooky you can show Homer he 
done.” 

“Shucks, Dan. I ain’t been fshineh 
le’s see, must be going on twenty yu 
ain’t it, Homer? Wouldn’t hardly if 
which end of the pole to use.’ 

“You go find out then.”” Dan thrust 


*rod into his hands. ‘‘Take Homer # 


from here so I can get some work ) 
anyway.” 

Pa tried to argue the point, wit! 
better success than if he had been arji 
with Hannah Spinney herself. Dan watt! 
the two men vanish in the willows all 
bend and set himself, with his lower jw 
little more tightly clamped than evé | 
the hot, wet job of facing the crumil 
bank with alternate layers of brush 
stone. He looked up, presently, to 8] 
standing above him, a huge chub squiri 
on the forked willow twig in his hanc 

“Thought you’d get him,” said 
“Good for you, pa!”’ } 

“Always used to be a great nai 
catching the big ones,’”’ said pa. ‘Mie 
I ain’t lost the knack of it, after . 
surveyed his prize affectionately. a 
I dast take him home, Dan. Ain’t et atl 
chub since I don’t know when.” | 

“Going to eat this one anyhow,’: 
Dan. Pa looked frightened. i 

“Shucks—wouldn’t want your n 
know I’d been fooling away my time 
ing. Hadn’t ought to ’ve.” 4 

Cousin Homer spoke up quickly. T 
you what, Bert. Le’s you and me 
reg’lar day of it. Take the fish up 1” 
place and fry ’em ourselves for d 
Might shoot a couple games o’ bi 
fore noon too. And we could driv 
town afterwards and see the ball 
Avon’s going to play Livonia and — 

“You go ahead, pa.’”’ Dan antici 
Elbert Spinney’s shocked refusal. — 
about time you saw a good game 0 

(Continued on Page 197) — 


(Continued from Page 194) 
Ain’t been to one since I can remember. 
You go right ahead and do like Cousin 
Homer says.”’ 

“But your ma wanted —— 
| “Never you mind about ma, this once,”’ 
said Dan. “‘I’ll tend to her for you. You 
just leave that end of it to me.” 

“Shucks, Danny a 

“Look here, Bert—I got a notion.” 
Homer broke in eagerly. ‘‘Le’s toss up a 
senny to settle it, same as I mostly do. 
Heads you come along with me.” 

The coin spun and fell. Pa stooped over 
‘t with something like eagerness. He 
straightened rather slowly. 

' “Tt’s tails,’”’ he announced. 

! “Shucks, you don’t have to knuckle 
ander to a penny, do you?” Dan laughed. 
'‘We never used to let it worry us if it 
turned up wrong, did we, Homer? You go 
along, pa.” 

In the end he got his way. At dinner- 
ime ma listened, her brows arched higher 
*han ever, to a blunt explanation. 
| “A day off? To go to a ball game?” 
‘She shook her head. ‘‘ Well, I must say!” 
The phrase, usually reserved for occa- 
sions of extreme and disapproving astonish- 
ment, had a curious effect on her son. 
| “Say it to me then,’ he blurted. “I 
nade him do it. Don’t want his fun spoiled 
vhen he gets back.”’ 
| He went out without waiting for debate. 
Pa came home in time to help with the 
nilking, and a play-by-play account of 
‘he game lasted until Dan was stripping the 
last cow. Avon had won by a margin of 
hight or nine errors, but pa ended by repeat- 
‘ng his opening declaration. 

“Best game of ball ever I saw.’’ He was 
ilent till they were on their way up to the 
jouse with the four heavy pails and then 
ie spoke shyly. 
| “Been a good son to me, Danny.”’ 


” 
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ANNAH SPINNEY unlocked the lit- 
Li tle drawer in the secretary and drew 
yut a long envelope. The new black dress 
juited her slender height and emphasized 
‘he clear, becoming pallor of her skin. 
| “J didn’t like to say anything about the 
vill until’’—the smooth voice checked and 
‘ecovered—‘“‘until after the funeral. Of 
“ourse Squire Treadway will read it to the 
vhole family, but I thought it would be 
jicer if you and I went over it first all by 
vurselves, so that you won’t need to ask 
juestions in front of the others.” 
' Dan nodded. During these three days 
he habit of silence had grown upon him, 
‘o that several of the Samson relations had 
soticed it and shaken their heads over it as 
. Spinney trait. His mother read aloud 
wiftly, her voice gliding through the windy, 
ormal flourishes of the preamble. It was 
| very short will. It left everything that 
‘bert Spinney possessed to his wife, with- 
‘ut conditions, and named her sole execu- 
rix without bond, explaining briefly that 
| 0 specific provision was made for Dan be- 
ause of his father’s belief that his interests 
vould be better safeguarded in Hannah’s 
are than in his own. 
| “Tsaid right along that there wasn’t any 
eed of putting in that last.” Hannah 
-pinney folded the document and put it 
‘ack into the envelope. ‘I knew that 
ou’d understand without being told. Your 
a was bound to say it, though, and Squire 
‘readway thought it would be just as well. 
‘f course it’s all going to be yours. We just 
alt that this would make it simpler for me 
0 run the place than if pa had tried to 
vide it between us.” 
' Dan nodded again. His mother slowly 
ulled off her shining black kid gloves, fin- 
er by finger. Her voice went on more 
riskly. 

“I know you’ll do well with the farm, 
Jan, now that you’ll have a free hand. Pa 
ad some queer old-fashioned Spinney no- 
ons that hindered him—like keeping that 
Tip of softwood trees along the creek, for 
istance. They shaded six or eight acres 
f the best land we've got so that it won’t 
ive half a crop.” 
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“Creek’d eat through the bank if it 
wasn’t for those popples and willows,”’ said 
Dan. 

His mother shook her head with a hint 
of impatience. 

“T declare, Dan, that sounded exactly 
like pa! He knew perfectly well that a lit- 
tle brush and stone would hold the bank a 
lot better than those trees. The real reason 
he wouldn’t cut them was because he liked 
to look at them. Of course they’re pretty, 
but prettiness doesn’t make crops. I was 
talking to Mr. Peterson this morning. He’s 
getting out stave bolts this winter and he 
offered to clear that strip if we’d let him 
buy what basswood there is in there. I told 
him to go right ahead.”’ 

“Better think it over first,’ said Dan. 
“That bank if 

“T’ve had twenty years to think it over!” 
Hannah Spinney’s long fingers tapped the 
envelope that lay in her lap. ‘‘ Don’t argue 
with me, Dan. Pa meant I should use my 
own judgment.” 

Cousin Homer thrust his vague counte- 
nance past the edge of the dining-room 
door. 

“‘Squire’s come, Hannah. Thought I bet- 
ter leave you know.” 

“All right. We’ll be there in a minute, 
Homer. Close the door, please.’’ She rose 
and stood beside her son. ‘‘I can’t stand it 
if you go against me. It’s hard enough 
without that.” 

“All right, ma.’”’ Dan’s face cleared, 
softened. His lips jerked. ‘“‘Kind of hard 
for me too.” 

Instantly she was again herself, com- 
posed, serenely emotionless. 

“We'd better go out and get it over. 
Homer won’t stir a foot out of that dining 
room till he’s heard the will. Seems as if 
we had enough troubles without having to 
put up with Homer Spinney puttering 
around the house, getting in everybody’s 
way.” 

“Liked pa, Homer did,’ said Dan. 

“Tt doesn’t keep him from being a nuis- 
ance.’’ Hannah Spinney’s voice hardened. 
““T never could bear the sight of him, and 
now ” She stopped. ‘“‘Never mind. 
Come along, Dan.” 

She moved into the dining room, already 
restored to its familiar aspect. Dan nodded 
to Squire Treadway, standing importantly 
at the end of the table in conversation with 
Cousin Homer, his old-fashioned frock coat 
buttoned under the bulge of his impressive 
paunch. Hannah Spinney handed him the 
envelope. 

“Here’s the will, Squire Treadway. Will 
you read it, please?”’ 

The squire wet his thumb before opening 
the cover. He squinted through his nose 
glasses at the typed page, nodded, wagged 
his head solemnly, laid the will on the table. 

“T see. This here’s the old will, made 
before Dan was twenty-one. Elbert made 
a new one last summer. Left it in my safe. 
I'll read it out.” 

Hannah Spinney showed no sign of sur- 
prise. She seated herself without haste in 
the chair that Cousin Homer pushed up to 
the table. Treadway cleared his throat and 
unfolded the new will. It made a generous 
cash provision for Hannah, in lieu of dower, 
and left the farm and all its gear outright 
to Dan. He and Hannah were named as 
executors. 

In the silence that followed the reading 
the Samson cousins exchanged indignant 
glances and Aunt Retta made a clicking 
sound between tongue and teeth. Dan 
leaned over the signatures and a date 
leaped at his glance. Elbert Spinney had 
executed the new will on the day he’d gone 
up to see Avon and Livonia play that game 
of ball. 
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“TS THAT really just my share, Dan?” 

Hannah Spinney looked up from the 
check on her desk. Since she had stopped 
wearing those black clothes there seemed to 
be more color in her face, and her voice, too, 
had warmed and softened so that it was 
more like the voice in which she had talked 
to a little boy who lay on a fragrant husk 
mattress and moved his chin away from 
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A New Piano—far smaller 
in size and weight than the 
old cumbersome upright! 


OMETHING new! Yes, 
and extremely practical. 
For the Wurlitzer Studio 
Piano is the most remark- 
able advance of the day in 
plano construction. 


It combines all the superb 
tonal qualities for which 
Wurlitzer is famous. Yet it 
is a dainty, compact, beauti- 
fully appropriate addition 
to even the smallest room. 


Easily moved about 


Pick it up—two can do it 
easily! Move it anytime, 
anywhere. Many are buy- 
ing this Wurlitzer Studio 
Piano as an extra for practic- 
ing. And in apartments, 
schools, churches and con- 
servatories, it fills the same 
space-saving need that it 
does in every-day homes. 


While the Wurlitzer Studio 
Piano is designed to save 
space, it 1s also constructed 
to meet the most exacting 


musical requirements. It’s 
a beautiful, permanent pi- 
ano with the complete 7% 
octave scale, and a volume 
that’s rich and full. 


Inexpensive, too 


It meets the present-day 
demand for such an instru- 
ment—small, light in weight 
and exceedingly inexpen- 
sive. You'll be surprised at 
the remarkable value of the 
Wurlitzer Studio Piano. Be 
sure you see it. Good piano 
dealers are showing it now. 
Prices range upwards from 
$295. Studio Players $445 and 
up. Prices F. O. B. Factory. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 120 W’, 42nd St. 
CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. + 
ST. LOUIS, 7006 Olive St. + 


PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. + 
SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. 


BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St. 
* LOS ANGELES, 87/4 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WuriIZER 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF, 


PIANOS + ORGANS 


Studio ‘Piano 


HARPS 


- MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


For formal 


evening affairs 


fashion decrees the full dress suit. 
It is correct. And, on such occa- 
sions, correct jewelry is as impor- 
tantas the dress suit. Thatiswhyso 
many men,when itcomes to select- 
ing their evening jewelry, choose 
Krementz. It is correct. An exclu- 
sive feature of Krementz is the 
easily inserted, sure-holding bod- 


kin-clutch on the back of the 


studs and vest buttons. 


Krementz full dress and tuxedo sets are 
obtainable at almost any fine store catering to 
Each set comes ina 
handsome gift box without extra charge. 


the well-dressed man. 


The 
Bodkin- 
Clutch 


Goes in like 
a Needle— 
Holds like 

an Anchor. 
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2061 Links $5.50 pair 


2062 4 Vest Buttons 


2063 3 Studs $4.00 


Centers are smoked-pearl; 14 
kt. rolled white gold plate 
borders. Complete set $15. 


You can’t be your “better self” 
—with a corn 


Nomancan beat his best —with 
a throbbing corn shooting pain- 
messages to his brain. Corns put 
a wet-blanket on enthusiasm, 
dampen the spirits and sour the 
disposition. Many pessimists 
are optimists with corns. For a 
corn taxes the whole nervous 
system. It makes one feel mean 
all over and act that way. Any- 
one may acquire a corn, but it 
is bad business tokeepit. Blue= 
jay is the business man’s favor- 


ite way of banishing corns. It 
stops the pain the moment you 
put it on—and usually ends the 
corn in 48 hours—only a stub- 
born corn needs a second plaster. 


7 ¥ 

Blue=jay leaves nothing to the 
user’s guesswork. You don’t have to 
decide how much or how little to put 
on. Each plaster is a complete stand- 
ardized treatment. It has just enough 
of the magic medication to rout the 
corn. The thinking is all done for you 
at the laboratory. You apply the plas 
ter—it does the rest. 


Blue-jay 


THES OU G Re eas ND 


© 1925 


GEN TUE WAY. DO) END VA CORN 


| fence. 
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the pressure of her cool, firm fingers. Dan 
chuckled. 

““Go over the books yourself if you aren’t 
satisfied. Guess you can trust me not to 
overpay you though.” 

“It doesn’t seem fair for me to take such 
a big share, when you won’t let me help you 
earn it,’’ she said. “‘I don’t need it either.” 

‘“Guess you earn it, all right, just letting 
me run the place my own way,” said Dan. 
He patted her cheek. ‘‘You help me a lot 
more, just doing that, than you used to 
help pa when you practically did all his 
thinking for him. It’s your fault I’m dif- 
ferent. You took asight of pains to bring me 
up so ’t I’d do all my thinking for myself.’”’ 
He hesitated. ‘‘That was what made all 
the trouble, ma. I’ve just got to have my 
hands free and go my own way or I’m no 
good. Remember those arguments we used 
to have about everything? Honestly, ma, 
every one of ’em took more strength out of 
me than a hard day’s work.” 

“T didn’t mean ? 

“Know you didn’t. Look at how you’ve 
quit! Guess you didn’t realize what a good 
job you did on this jaw of mine.” He 
chuckled as he cupped a hand about it. 
“Must have pulled it half an inch forward. 
Used to be sore all the time, the way you 
were everlastingly poking at it.” 

“Now, Dan!” 

“Tt was, ma. Honest. Bound and deter- 
mined I was going to grow up into a regular 
Samson and look it too. Just didn’t know 
what a good job you’d made of it.”’ 

He sobered. ‘‘Pa knew it though. He 
sized us both up just about right. That must 
have been why he left things the way he did. 
Must have seen that the other way wouldn’t 
work—knew I had too much Samson in me 
to stand being told how to run the place, 
and guessed that you’d never give me a free 
hand unless you had to.” He nodded. 
“Yes, he figured it out about right. Knew 
he could trust me not to dawdle and shilly- 
shally round like Homer Spinney, and gave 
you credit for sense enough to quit trying to 


| boss me assoon as I proved I didn’t need it.”’ 


He struck his thigh. ‘‘That reminds me. 
The next time I see Homer I’m going to get 
after him about those weeds along the line 
I’m not going to have that north 
field seeded down every year to wild carrot 
and thistles just because Homer’s such a 
shiftless, trifling, no-account oe 

“T don’t like to hear you talk that way 
about Homer.’? Hannah Spinney inter- 
rupted with a touch of her old forthright- 
ness in her tone. ‘‘Homer’s been pretty 
kind to us. I don’t know what we’d have 
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done, when pa died, if it hadn’t been fo: 
Homer.” ' 

“Oh, I like him, all right. Can’t help it! 
But I wish he’d cut a few weeds now anc 
then before A 3 

“‘He’cut those weeds over a week ago.’ 

“What?” Dan stared. ‘How do yor 
know?” 4 

‘Homer told me.” She threaded a needl 
rather more carefully than usual. “And _ 
went up through the orchard afterward anc 
looked, to make sure. His side of that ] 
fence is cleaner than ours.” 3 

Dan shook his head. “Of all things 
What’s struck Homer? Pa kept at hin 
every year since I can remember, and l’y 
tried everything except a shotgun on him 
myself.” 

“‘T just happened to mention it,” sai 
Hannah Spinney. “I must say I’ve alway 
found Homer a nice, obliging neighbor.” 

“Well, next time you see him you migh 
happen to mention that hfs end of the pas 
ture fence wouldn’t stop a‘crippled cow, le 
alone a sheep. Maybe he might stee 
enough time from his kitchen billiards t 
fix it up himself, for once!” He shook hi 
head. ‘“‘I declare, ma, I never expected t 
hear you standing up for anybody tha 
kept a billiard table in his kitchen!” _ 

“Well’’— Mrs. Spinney paused to inspec: 
a seam with some attention—‘‘Hom 
doesn’t. Not any more. He had a chanc 
to trade the{table for a secondhand whe 
cultivator and he got rid of it.’’ She pause! 
again. ‘‘Yousee, Homer hasn’t had muc! 
time to play billiards lately. He’s fixin 
to quit renting out his land next year, an 
go to working the place himself, so he 
pretty busy.” She pursed her lips over 
stitch and went on. ‘‘I must say for Home 
that he’s always willing to take advice.” 

Dan’s eye strayed to the window th: 
overlooked the drive. At the foot of 
lane he saw Homer Spinney come to a hal 
a man manifestly a prey to indecisioi 
Even at the distance there was a certai 
unfamiliar spruceness in Homer’s appea 
ance. He took a step or two into the driv} 
stopped, turned, retreated, turned agai 
and halted; one hand went to his pocki 
and something glittered in the slant of tl 
low sun. Homer stooped, straightened, toc 
two resolute strides toward home. The 
facing abruptly about, he came up t 
drive, his shoulders squared, his head up, 
man visibly in no mood for knuckling und 
to a mere penny. 

Dan Spinney glanced at his mother. T] 
old clear, high look of command had con 
back into’ her face. 


i) 
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‘kk because the products of their labor 
||]d be taken from them by taxation. At 
theendcame. Thepent-up storm could 
onger be held back. It was impossible 
revent the representatives of the peo- 
from meeting, and the resulting As- 
bly, conscious of its power and might, 
the desire of revenge for centuries of 
ng, in wild fury swept away every 
ige of the old régime. The good went 
+, the bad, the innocent were punished 
/, the guilty. The Reign of Terror, while 
isted, indulged in an orgy of executions 
no man’s life was safe. But this much 
it be said for the Revolution: It abro- 
id all privilege, and it attempted to put 
|,itizens on a plane of equality. It sev- 
+ church and state. It broke up the 
.t estates, and if it failed in carrying 
te high-sounding principles, it at least 
rlaimed them to the world as a model. 
it the French Revolution was one of the 
t far-reaching events in all history is 
sa conceded. Among the most im- 


vant of the reforms instituted by it was 
:reform in taxation. 
\ppressive taxation was not the only 
we of the Revolution. There were many 
yes, but taxation was a potent one. 
} Revolution was so marked by cruelty 
bloodshed that it has been forgotten 
1 the Assembly which established the 
> French Republic in 1792 was far in 
jance of its age, and that many of its 
rciples, then ridiculed, have since been 
joted by the great nations of the world. 
propositions, in those days startling 
/ieir nature, were presented to it. One 
for the establishment of free schools; 
1 other, introduced by Robespierre, 
ger of the Terrar, presented a progres- 
\ income tax. Although the Assembly 
~ composed largely of men considered 
y he rest of the world as, at best, only 
7y fanatics, both of these propositions 
« too radical for it. Much was done 
1 ducation, comparatively speaking, but 
country was to wait many decades for 
eschools. While taxes somewhat in the 
ure of income taxes were levied, it was 
( than a hundred years before a general 
1) progressive income tax in the strict 
1, proper sense was adopted, and then 
1 the dire necessities of the Great War 
\\ght this into effect. There was a strong 
J)sition to an income tax among the 
' ch people. There never was a popular 
2n any country, and never will be one, 
1the income tax is particularly disliked 
jhe French, and it was adopted only 
t months of stormy debate in the 
‘ch Legislature. The reason is not 
f ult to find. 


| Sully’s Tax Epigram 


. ter the fall of Napoleon and the return 
ie Bourbon kings, a system largely 
10sed of indirect taxes was put in force. 
1’, the great finance minister of Henry 
‘nce said that the art of taxation con- 
1 in plucking the feathers from the 
(2 without making it squawk. This ex- 
€ ion has often been quoted and as often 

nderstood. What Sully meant was 
é when indirect taxes were levied, such 
'stoms duties, sales taxes, licenses and 
I's of the same nature, the taxes were 
‘d on to the ultimate user of the article 
tvices, as the case might be, who paid 
in the final outcome, but as it was 
‘i by reason of being added to the price, 
axpayer was not aware of it and hence 
‘ot complain. A large portion of the 
which helped to bring about the Revo- 
t'1 were direct taxes of the worst sort, 
ise they were imposed without any 
deration of the ability of the citizen 
ike the payment. The French people 
selves came to have a strong prejudice 
4 st direct taxes, which has lasted to the 
nt time. They accepted the indirect 
» no matter how unfair they were in 
application, because they had always 
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TAXATION IN FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


been accustomed to them, and the only 
direct taxes they had known were worse in 
their effect. 

As before stated, some of the taxes levied 
by the Revolutionary Assembly were some- 
what in the nature of income taxes and are 
often referred to as such. Actually they 
are a tax on the appraised value of the use 
of property or the return to be received 
therefrom, instead of a tax on the income 
actually received. Certain of these taxes 
in a modified form are still preserved, for 
France has attempted to build its system 
of taxation on old foundations ill adapted 
to the present day. 

The tax system of France is, in fact, a 
patchwork, and it will not be scientific 
until revised and molded into one harmo- 
nious plan. A French expert would prob- 
ably retort that the legislators of France 
understood better what France needed 
and could use, than any foreigner. He 
might also add that always in matters 
of taxation people are much more ready to 
accept old systems to which they are ac- 
customed than a new one on a different 
plan, although it may be better from a 
scientific standpoint. Be this as it may, 
the number of different taxes applied by 
the central government of France would be 
simply bewildering to a citizen of this 
country or England. 


Income-Tax Complexities 


Our Federal system of taxation is often 
spoken of as very complex, but it is sim- 
plicity itself compared with that of France. 
Our revenue law is comprised in one bill 
which proceeds logically and in order from 
beginning to end. But the French have 
had no general revision of their laws, and 
old statutes have been amended and re- 
amended, and are paralleled by new ones 
which are not always in accord. The 
French system has all the complexities of 
ours, multiplied by a number of taxes, 
each with its different exemptions and 
allowances, different methods of computa- 
tion, and different bases of assessment. 
This is the result of clinging to old laws 
instead of creating an entirely new and 
comprehensive system. Its faults are not 
only in its complexities, but in other ways, 
for if strictly enforced it would produce 
great inequalities. 

The general impression in this country is 
that the French are lightly taxed. This is 
an error. The French not only have many 
more taxes than are found in England or 
America, but the rates are far higher than 
ours, when comparable, and they have 
many taxes which we do not have at all. 
In fact, it is questionable whether the 
French rates are not in many cases too high 
to be effective and practical. This raises 
the question of how these taxes are en- 
forced and collected, which will be dis- 
cussed farther on. It will be necessary 
first to consider what these taxes are. 

The English and American taxpayers 
have to consider but one general income 
tax on personal incomes, and they grumble 
over its complexities, not without reason. 
What they would say if they had to look 
out for seven different kinds of special 
taxes on incomes and a general income tax 
probably would not be fit to print. Yet 
this is what the French citizen must do, 
and when he has done this he is by no 
means through with taxes that affect his 
income. Let us see what these taxes are: 

Away back in 1798 the Revolutionary 
Assembly established a tax on the income 
from improved real estate, and also on the 
income from unimproved real estate. With 
some modifications, these taxes are still 
preserved. Why they are separated no one 
can now explain, unless it be that it offers 
an opportunity for assessment on a some- 
what different basis. The rate is the same 
for each, being 12 per cent, but there are 
different exemptions and allowances, as 
well as a somewhat different basis for 
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assessment, all of which add to the com- 
plexities of these taxes. 

The basis of the two taxes above named 
is the rental value of the property, which 
is fixed by a survey, and the survey in- 
cludes the value of the land itself. This is 
difficult enough, but wonderment increases 
as we observe how the French apply this 
system to the tax on improved real estate. 
The first survey was made under a law 
passed in 1807. This survey took forty 
years and was obsolete before it was fin- 
ished. Other surveys were ordered and 
found to be insufficient, and finally a pro- 
vision was made for a revaluation every 
ten years; but no revaluation has been 
completed since 1910, although one was 
authorized for 1924. 

The basis of the tax on unimproved real 
estate is in the same obsolete condition. 
No proper revision of assessments has been 
made since 1914. A special revaluation 
was ordered for 1924, but the machinery 
for applying the tax is so clumsy that there 
has been great difficulty in its enforcement 
and it is far from being a success. 

One would suppose that these two taxes 
disposed of the assessment of all the in- 
comes from real estate, but not so. By the 
act of July 1, 1917, a tax is imposed on the 
net profits from agricultural undertakings 
at the rate of 7.20 per cent on the valuation 
of the land. If one wishes to know how 
simple this tax is, he is invited to consider 
the following description of it, taken from 
a publication of our own government: 


“The tax is annual and is imposed on the 
net profits derived from agricultural under- 
takings. The profits are considered for the 
purpose of assessing the tax, as equal to 
the rental value of the land cultivated, as 
ascertained by cadastral survey multiplied 


by proper coefficient to be fixed by agri- : 


cultural districts and nature of crops. 
However, where there is no main crop, but 
mixed crops, only a single average coeffi- 
cient may be applied. Coefficients are 
fixed by a commission and revised yearly.”’ 


It is not easy to see how it could be much 
more complex or difficult to administer. 
Where a tax is to vary according to a per- 
centage varying with agricultural districts, 
adjusted by the nature of the crops, and 
is changed annually, and based upon a 
general survey, it is obvious that the tax 
cannot be successfully applied, and it 
never has been. Such a tax is certain to 
produce all sorts of inequalities and give 
opportunity for evasions, and in the end 
to be more or less arbitrarily applied. The 
result is just what might be expected. It is 
generally conceded in France that although 
farming, as a rule, has been profitable since 
the war, the farmers do not pay their 
proportion of taxes and only a compara- 
tively small amount is raised from this tax. 
The taxes on improved and unimproved 
real estate are more successful, but to an 
outsider it would seem that all three of 
these taxes ought to be combined and in a 
simplified form applied to the actual in- 
come of the taxpayer. A revision of the 
tax on agricultural profits has recently 
been made by the new budget act, but that 
is not all the change that was needed, as 
there are still difficulties in its application. 


Computing Profits Arbitrarily 


All of these taxes on income from real 
estate ought, in the judgment of the writer, 
to be combined in one, and based either 
upon the value of the land itself or upon 
the income actually received from it. If 
levied upon the value of the land it should 
be assessed every two years. If on the 
income, a sworn return should be made 
every year by the taxpayer. As it is, they 
have all of the complexities of both meth- 
ods, and more than all their defects. 

A tax on industrial and commercial 
profits was applied by the law of 1917. 
This is applicable to corporations as well 
as to individuals and partnerships. It has 
what would seem to us a singular provision. 
In the absence of the financial returns of 
declarations, the profits are computed by 
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applying the proper coefficients to the \ 
ume of business, and a commission de 
mines the coefficients applicable to t¢ 
different classes of taxable persons. Th 
is a long list of provisions with referer 
to these coefficients and their applicatio 
There are different provisions depend 
on the amount of business, all of which a 
to the complications and would ap 
make the tax difficult to assess an 
more difficult to collect. There 2 2, | 
course, the usual allowances for exp 
amortizations, and so forth, and cert 
organizations are exempted from the 
The rate is 9.60 per cent. : 

In addition to the tax above nam 
there is a special tax on the amount of by 
ness exceeding one million frances whiel 
transacted by undertakings having — 
their principal object the retail sale of p 
visions and goods. The tax is graduat 
and would seem to be aimed at departm: 
stores and what are called chain stores 
this country where, if used, it would ap 
also to mail-order houses. It is in 
nature of a sales tax and can be justil 
only by the extreme’ necessities of 
nation for raising funds. The two ta 
last named constitute the principal ta 
on corporations in France. The amo 
raised by both of these taxes in 1922) 
about 961,000,000 franes. Since then 
collections have been increased, but i 
quite evident that France is not rais 
so much from this source as it should. ] 
another instance of multiplication of ta 
without obtaining the revenue which ou 
to be produced. 


| 
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General and Special Taxes 


There are separate taxes on incomes fi) 
wages, salaries, pensions and annuiis 
7.20 per cent; professional incomes, 7.2‘ 
9.60 per cent; income from transferabl: 
curities, 12 to 24 per cent; each withs 
different rate, different exemptions and 
ferent allowances and deductions. Thei 
good reason for a different rate on eai 
and unearned income, but the separatio 
these taxes merely enables elaborate | 
tinctions to be applied. These distinct 
may be proper enough in theory, bul 
practice they multiply the complicati 

These special taxes correspond roul 
to the normal tax levied on incomes in} 
United States and Great Britain, ex 
that they can be deducted from the amit 
of income in making up the individual 
come returns for the following year fou 
general income tax. 

The general income tax covers all cli 
of income. It is levied on a progrei 
scale. The first 7000 frances of incomé 
not liable to the general income tax;) 
tween 7000 francs and 20,000 franes! 
rate is 4 per cent, and it is then gradui 
up to 60 per cent on the excess of ini! 
above 550,000 francs. It will thus be‘ 
that the nominal rate of the income t: 
very much higher than in this country! 
it goes higher than the rate in Eng! 
The exemption, when measured on a) 
basis of approximately 5 cents to the ft 
is very much smaller than in this cow 
but rates do not always determine the 
amount of the tax. Much depends * 
the manner in which it is enforced, a! 
seems to be conceded that the incom’ 
in France is not thoroughly enforced. 

There is much complaint in this cot 
that the maximum of the surtaxes if 
high, although, as has already beer? 
served, it is much lower than in Frane#! 
the income taxes are reasonably wet 
forced in this country. In France st! 
thing as jailing a man for making a A 
turn apparently has never been hea 
There are penalties enough, but ni 
seems to have felt their operation. | 
true there is a constant increase i 
amount collected under the genera int 
tax, but whether this represents any® 
substantial i increase when reduced to! 
basis is also a question. f 

The heavy rate of taxation has” , 
French capital to leave the country! 

(Continued on Page 205) — 


(Continued from Page 202) 

in extent—how much nobody knows— 
1 this exodus of capital may have some- 
g to do with the seeming reluctance of 
government to enforce the income tax 
ily. Only 216 persons in 1922 reported 
income in excess of 1,000,000 frances. 
obvious that there should have been 
ymore. France, of course, has not the 
‘capita wealth nor anything like the to- 
wealth of our own nation, but the re- 
‘is would seem to indicate that evasion 
fie income tax is altogether too common. 
js does not indicate that the French peo- 
Jare less honest than those of other na- 
ics. There is a universal disposition to 
y d taxes, and especially direct taxes, and 
, | countries there is a large class of peo- 
i will evade them if they can. Unless 
3t performance is insisted upon and en- 
yi2d by the government, the evasions 
ibecommon. Each act of evasion has a 
4% ency to create others, for what one has 
92, others think they may do also. 

he limits of this article will not permit 
4¢ng out in full the taxes upon the estates 
frecedents and legacies. They are di- 
iid into two classes: Taxes on transfers 
; sath—estate duties—and legacy duties. 
trst glance the rates seem very high, and 
maximum rate is much beyond that 
ter in this country or in Great Britain. 
ly are arranged by elaborate gradations 
rding to the amount of the estate or 
ecy, the number of children of the dece- 
»\, the degree of relationship of the heir 
-sgatee, and the maximum rates apply 
1, in a small proportion of cases. For 
\;reason no satisfactory comparison can 
adi with rates in other countries where 
« are applied on a different basis. The 
“2m seems to have been worked out with 
«t care, and doubtless is adapted to the 
1s of the nation. 


| Penalizing the Unmarried 


1 through the French system of taxa- 
}upon incomes and estates of decedents 
«2 are found provisions for the encour- 
‘ent or relief of large families. The de- 
ese of population in France presents a 
rus problem to the government, and it 
endeavored, as far as taxation is con- 
red, to ease the burden upon the family 
\7orrespondingly increase the tax on the 
He The French Government does 
\approve of its citizens living in single 
eedness, and it penalizes those who re- 
4 unmarried. The general income tax is 
cased 25 per cent with respect to per- 
rover thirty years, unmarried, divorced 
‘ithout dependents. Evidently it is 
¢oer to be married, in France, if one has 
]ncome worth mentioning. But merely 
tng married is not enough. Persons 
¢ thirty years of age, who have been 
tied over two years and have no chil- 
é will have their income tax increased 
er cent. Where employers make addi- 
1 allowances to large families, the al- 
sace is not subject to tax. The special 
Xn Wages and salaries allows a further 
é2ment for wife, children and depend- 
t. To make sure that the allowance is 
1» for children, there is also a general 
d.sion for abatement on incomes on ac- 
tt of children or dependents. 
Jere is also a tax on gifts made during 
eifetime of the donor. In 1924 there 
‘collected from the estate and legacy 
ts 1,899,352,000 francs, and from the 
tax 143,839,000 francs. Though no 
“actory comparison can be made of the 
| with those of our country, owing to 
ence in the methods of application, 
‘mount collected shows that the in- 
fance tax in proportion to national 
*h is much heavier in France than in 
wn country, even when the total of na- 
tl and state taxes is considered. 
e turnover, or sales tax, is second only 
2 come tax as a source of revenue in 
*e. From this tax and the special 
) on luxuries over 4,000,000,000 francs 
collected in 1924. No tax has been 
the subject of argument and discus- 
n England and the United States than 
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a general sales tax, and it has nowhere been 
in more complete operation than in France, 
where every sale of an article purchased or 
manufactured for further sale is taxed; yet 
there seems to have been little public con- 
troversy over it in France. It is an indirect 
tax, and consumers in France do not seem 
to be generally aware that they are paying 
it. Prices are high in France, even on a 
gold basis, when compared with those 
which prevailed before the war. That some 
of this increase in prices is attributable to 
the sales tax necessarily follows, but no 
analysis has been made to determine its ef- 
fect, and the increase is usually attributed 
by the masses to other causes, among which 
is the great number of Americans in France 
who are said to.be willing to pay prices re- 
gardless of values. The rate of the tax is 
1.35 per cent. This is not high, but it may 
be paid several times on the component 
parts of an article before it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

On food and drink consumed on the 
premises, and lodgings in second-class es- 
tablishments, a higher rate is fixed; and on 
sales of articles of luxury and charges made 
at first-class establishments, such as hotels, 
cabarets, and so on, the rate is 12 per cent. 

The French Government is making a 
special effort to collect this tax, and nearly 
four times as much—in francs—was col- 
lected in 1924 as in 1923. Three separate 
organizations are engaged in its collection, 
and it is claimed that all efforts to avoid the 
tax are blocked, but the nature of the tax 
makes this almost impossible. The collec- 
tion of the sales tax from manufacturers, 
jobbers and wholesalers generally is not 
difficult, but it is easy for the small dealer 
to evade the tax in part, and it is generally 
believed that there are many evasions 
among those who do business on a consider- 
able scale. 

The luxury tax produced only 19,485,000 
francs in 1924, and though this was four 
times as much as in 1923, it is not so large 
as it ought to be. Although luxury taxes 
are the best of all in theory, they are in 
practice difficult to enforce, and for that 
reason are not an unqualified success. 
our own country it has frequently been 
charged that there was much evasion of 
taxes of this nature, and there has also been 
complaint that the taxes were discrimina- 
tory. The honest and careful dealers report 
them; the dishonest deliberately plan to 
evade them; and the careless forget them. 
A tax which only the honest report and 
which the dishonest avoid is not a good tax. 
In the United States all sales taxes have 
caused a vigorous protest, although they 
were levied only on luxuries, or what, for 
want of a better term, might be called semi- 
luxuries. 
to be generally approved, and the French 
nation can at least have the consolation 
that quite a large portion of it is paid in the 
first instance by foreigners, mostly Amer- 
icans, stopping at French hotels. 


Government Monopolies 


Besides the sales tax, in 1924, France col- 
lected 3,347,420,000 frances from other indi- 
rect taxes which are too numerous to detail 
here. Instead of having a manufacturers’ 
sales tax on tobacco, as we have in the 
United States, the government monopo- 
lizes its manufacture and sale except as it 
is imported. Matches, gunpowder and 
stamped paper are also government mo- 
nopolies. From these monopolies the gov- 
ernment realized 2,251,702,000 francs in 
1924, but no one seems to have given much 
attention to the cost of carrying on the 
government operations in this respect. Ex- 
perience has shown that of all taxes the tax 
on tobacco is the most easily and inex- 
pensively collected, and it cannot be evaded. 
This is because it can be collected through 
stamps on the packages in which it is sold. 
A large force is employed in France in con- 
ducting the operations of the government 
monopolies. It is quite evident that through 
a proper system France would receive more 


from this source than through the govern- | 


ment monopoly, and it is likely that the 


In | 


In France the luxury tax seems | 
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people would get better tobacco. Certainly 
the price of tobacco in France is very high, 
and its quality seems to an American to be 
poor, but the French would probably say 
that this was a matter of taste, and that the 
prices could not be expected to be low when 
the French Government was realizing more 
proportionately from its monopoly system 
than the United States by a tax. 

The Budget Bill of 1925 made some 
changes in the revenue laws as above set 
forth, but none of them were radical, and 
M. Caillaux’s plans were not adopted in 
entirety. As before stated, the provisions 
with reference to incomes from agricultural 
profits were revised for the purpose of 
bringing them to a level with incomes from 
other industries, but it is doubtful whether 
the desired result can be accomplished in 
this manner. The exemption on incomes 
from wages and«salaries has been raised to 
7000 francs and made uniform throughout 
the country. The tax on motor cars has 
been increased, and a tax of 20 per cent is 
levied on the total revenue of all insurance 
companies, which heretofore had practi- 
cally succeeded in evading the income tax. 
A tax of 68 francs a head was imposed on 
foreigners—with some exceptions—who re- 
side more than two months in France. 
Through other changes and new taxes some 
additional revenue will be realized, but the 
amount is comparatively small. 

The total amount raised in taxes by the 
French Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1924, was 26,165,300,000 
franes. This includes the net proceeds of 
the French industrial monopolies. If the 
gross proceeds were included the amount 
would be considerably larger. In addition, 
the provincial local governments levied 
2,426,500,000 frances in direct taxation and 
raised approximately 700,000,000 francs in 
octrois duties, a form of tax which is practi- 
cally unknown in either England or Amer- 
ica. The National Industrial. Conference 
Board estimates that upon a gold basis this 
amounts to $29.53 a head, while the total 
per capita tax in the United States was 
$45.27 a head, but a fair comparison can- 
not be made by taking these per capita 
figures. While France is not by any means 
a poor nation, its per capita wealth is much 
less than that of the United States or Great 
Britain. The same authority estimates 
that the total taxes in the United States in 
1924 were 11.5 per cent of the national in- 
come; those of Great Britain 23.2 per cent; 
and those of France 20.9 per cent. It will 
thus be seen that in proportion to national 
income, taxes are much higher in France 
than in this country, although not quite so 
high as in Great Britain. 


Internal: Debt Increase 


If the depreciation of the frane is con- 
sidered it will be found that the amount of 
taxation in war years in France was only 
about three-fifths of what it had been in 
1918, notwithstanding the fact that the ex- 
penditures were so much larger as to be al- 
most beyond comparison. It ought to be 
said, however, that during that period the 
portion of France where some of her most 
important industries were located was over- 
run by the enemy, and that this seriously 
interfered with the flow of revenue into the 
treasury. Even yet the restoration is not 
such as to restore completely the tax- 
paying power of the devastated district. 
Political conditions also interfered. 

The almost desperate state to which 
France was reduced during the war pre- 


vented the use of drastic remedies for her: 


financial condition, as their application 
would have probably increased the opposi- 
tion to the war. The disorganization of the 
industrial life of France also may have 
made the burden of taxation greater than 
the figures would indicate, and in consider- 
ing the volume of expenditures it must be 
remembered that enormous sums were 
spent in restoring the devastated districts. 
The dangerous feature in French national 
finance has been the constant increase of 
its internal debt, which arose from about 
34,200,000,000 franes on August 1, 1914, to 
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123,800,000,000 franes on January 1 
and to 277,900,000,000 franes on June 
1924. This was largely due to loans for 
construction in devastated areas, b 
considerable degree to deficits in the 
nary budget. 

Every year since the war there has 
hugedeficit. Instead of reformingits 
tem and imposing additional taxes t 
up theshortage, loanswere obtainedf: 
public or the Bank of France, which 
it necessary to issue additional amou 
paper currency, resulting in further 
ciation of the france. These practi 
the fact that a large portion of the n 
debt was soon to become due brough 
government finances into a critical 
tion that threatened the whole con 
cial structure of the nation. Yet it toc 
French Legislature more than nine m 
to pass, in part, the very moderate propos 
of M. Caillaux in the budget of 1925. - 


Further Sacrifices Needed 


There has been much talk about 
ing the budget, but the real fact is t 
not yet balanced in any proper sens 
term, for it does not provide for 
plated expenditure in the devasta 
gions and certain expenditures 
pensions. Moreover, M. Caillaw 
found it necessary to provide for an is 
6,000,000,000 franes of additional 
currency to settle in part the national 
falling due. Much credit should b 
him for meeting and, at least tempo 
avoiding the crisis which faced the 
How. difficult a task still remains 
will be seen when we consider that if h 
succeeded in balancing the budget h 
only have accomplished the easies 
great problems. The French Gove 
needs also to stabilize the franc and 
an adjustment of its foreign deb 
basis of any comprehensive plan fo 
solution of these problems must be fot 
greater revenues, which can be o 
only by a better, enforcement of th 
ent taxes, additional taxes in some forn 
a general reform of the whole syste 
raise in income-tax rates will be e 
for that purpose. There is always ap 
beyond which rates become ineffective, 
when capital commences to leave a ce ur 
the danger point is reached; but a rais 
rates is not necessary in order to inet 
greatly the yield from taxation. 

I am quite aware from experience 
much easier it is to criticize than to pu 
ward a workable, constructive prog 
where the old-time methods of the cou 
and the business methods must be ta 
into consideration.in making any 
Apparently public opinion in Fran 
to be changed also, for the dange 
present course are not fully realized. 
statesmen of that country—the rea 
men—understand her problems; thi 
what their country needs, and are | 
qualified to reach a correct solution. 
they are surrounded by difficulties suc 
we do not have to encounter in the L 
States. France is plagued with a nt 
of political parties, none of whi 
seems to possess sufficient strength 
through any far-reaching reforms. 
as it may seem, the forces of socia’ 
communism on the one hand and o 
on the other are often found unitin 
position to sound economic prop 
The restoration of the national finan 
pends upon the union of those who 
seek the welfare of their country. ¥ 
made great sacrifices during the v 
courage of her people was magnifie 
valor of her soldiers never surpasse 
now need courage and patriotism of 
ferent nature. If France would 
house in order further sacrifices 
made. When the French people, as: 
from men of wealth down to the 
classes, realize this, the leaders 
will find a way out of her present difl 
So thrifty and industrious a peopl 
the capacity to put their national | 
on a sound basis when political d 
are cast aside and all join in the eff 
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Tam not arguing that inherited wealth 
invariably harmful. Often it is wisely 
ad constructively used. Many a young 
uple could not begin their married career 
it were not for small gifts and bequests 
om their parents. Otherwise marriage 
ight be wholly impossible or without 
ignity and decency. The family unit usu- 
ly requires a little help from the pre- 
sding generation, a little start in life. 

But as everyone knows, there are many 
ises where even a small inheritance robs 
yung men and women of incentive and 
akes them soft, flabby and worthless. 

It is a case of nice discrimination. There 
ve individuals with a naturally strong 
yaracter who use inherited wealth to 
‘vantage. These are possibly a minority 
4 compared with the whole number; no 
ne really knows. But great numbers of 
xople attain character only through the 
‘aining of frugality and enforced industry. 


Capitalizing Life Values 
ioe 

, Of only one fact are we sure: Parents 
-nnot free their children generally and in- 
-scriminately from their own early habits 
) thrift and hard work without grave 
unger to the offspring. If the father built 
structure of success on a rock of adversity, 
id if there is anything at all in heredity, 
seems passing strange that the father 
-ould be so shortsighted as to place his 
ildren, and even their children, in a posi- 
on where “‘they will never experience the 
ved he once endured.” 

'But this article deals primarily with 
yancial rather than with moral values. 
, it practical or merely fantastic to at- 
“mpt to capitalize the life earnings of a 
an through insurance? We must remem- 
‘r that vast numbers of people are not 
sured even for one year’s income. An 
stainable, certainly a modest, ambition 
( insurance would be the protection for 
: least a year of all wage earners. 

‘The function of life insurance must be to 
siten the blow and bridge the gap. That 
:amily should not share in any way in the 
jancial calamity that comes from the 
ath of its chief wage earner, its chief sup- 
rt, seems to me not only unwholesome 
ictrine but an attempt to lift oneself by 
e’s bootstraps. 

The idea of capitalizing human life 
ngs appears to neglect the necessary 


ation that exists between the protection 
« one’s dependents and current income 
¢d production. Capitalizing human life 
\lues means the capitalization of future 
«mings or income. But the premiums 
lve to be paid out of current income. 

If the amount of life insurance were to be 
ivreased from eight to ten or twelve times 
t2 present total, the share of current 
isome required to pay the premiums would 
sh an absolutely crushing burden. One 
imate made for the writer by an insur; 
éce Official shows that the capitalization 
« human life through insurance would 
‘quire premiums of from 20 per cent to 
« per cent of the current national income. 
Insurance agents, in an effort to prove 
"prospects that they do not have enough 
lurance, sometimes try to show how much 
lwould take to replace the prospect’s in- 
¢ne, or at least that portion of it which 
} family spends. Now it is true that many 
ilividuals have large enough incomes to 
rehase much greater amounts of insur- 
ce than they do. 

But among wage earners such a large 
portion of the total income is needed 
pay for food, shelter, clothing and other 
tessities of life, that the mere suggestion 
paying out a fifth or a quarter for insur- 
ze shows the fantastic nature of the 
ole idea. Yet how can there be any real 
equitable capitalization of human life 
ues unless the great masses of the people 
included? 

Ine of the chief proponents of the theory 
*s to answer this objection by saying 
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that ‘“‘when the economic value of human 
life is more fully understood and appre- 
ciated, general public sentiment will adjust 
wage and salary scales to a point where 
the ideal insurance situation will become 
practical.” 

I am not sure that public sentiment is 
the chief adjuster of wage and salary 
scales. But let that pass. The statement 
just quoted merely begs the question. 
Many things, now impossible, can be done 
when wages and salaries are larger than at 
present. Inadequate income—poverty— 
is what everyone is opposed to. The ques- 
tion is what can be accomplished with the 
present national income, with current in- 
dividual incomes, not what we can do with 
the incomes of ten or twenty or fifty years 
hence. 

Many of the arguments used to sell in- 
surance and trust-company services lay 
great stress on the fact that so many people 
die without leaving any estates at all. No 
doubt many of these would have left more 
if they had been farsighted and economical, 
or if they had availed themselves more 
fully of the services of insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, fiduciaries and the 
like. 

But on the other hand, many used up 
their earnings quite properly in preparing 
their children to earn in their turn. Many 
could not have left an estate for the simple 
reason that they never earned enough. I 
am not trying to minimize in the slightest 
degree the importance of thrift, forethought 
and management in one’s affairs. But that 
is no reason why we should overlook other 
equally important facts—namely, that 
many people are not sufficiently educated 
or mentally equipped to earn enough to 
create a property, and that, probably, the 
total national income is not large enough 
in any case for all persons to do so. 

Another objection to placing an exag- 
gerated emphasis upon the estate idea is 
that freer play is thereby given to one of 
the most detestable forms of vanity, in- 
variably accompanied by a total lack of 
the sense of humor, to which human nature 
is subject. I refer to the desire of so many 
persons who have a little property to tie 
up its use rigidly and minutely in the hands 
of their heirs. 


Tying Up Property 


Perhaps we should view this foible of 
human nature more with sorrow than with 
scorn, because after all it is a pitiful at- 
tempt to live after death. The desire to 
tie up one’s property takes a number of 
well-recognized forms. Perhaps its most 
common form is a haunting fear on the 
part of the husband that his widow will 
wed again, or that she will give his money 
to her next of kin rather than to his next 
of kin. 

In one case a man willed all his money 
to his wife. She was extremely competent 
in a business way, and both he and the 
trust company through which he arranged 
his will were well aware of the fact. Even 
the trust company dared not suggest that 
he leave it in trust, instead of outright. 
But he hated his in-laws, and when an 
official of the company suggested that in 
case his wife might by any chance outlive 
her children, she would then in all proba- 
bility give the money to her relatives, he at 
once consented to the creation of a trust 
which gave her the income during life, and 
specifically made other and more acceptable 
provision for its use in case she should sur- 
vive her children. 

But why should a man really care what 
becomes of his money after both his wife 
and his children are dead? Why not let the 
wife dispose of it in a way that makes her 
happy? Judge Grant has remarked that 
such testamentary plans ‘“‘show a disparag- 
ing lack of confidence in the partner of a 
lifetime’’—in this case, a woman of ad- 
mitted ability—and he added that they are 
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This solid milk choco- 
late basket filled with 
assorted chocolates 
and marzipan fruits, 
11% lbs. net, sent post- 
paid to any address 
with your name on 
gift card shown above 
—on receipt of $2.00. 
Please see dealer first. 
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Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Make Your Kitchen Cheerful 
with an Alcazar Rangee 


The beauty of an Alcazar is a daily joy to every housewife 
who owns one; and its even, steady heat insures the perfect 
cooking that wins praise for her skill. 

You can get an Alcazar for any fuel you want to use. One 
type is for gas alone. Another uses gas and coal or wood, either 
singly or together, and change can be made instantly from one 
fuel to the other. Then there is an Alcazar particularly suitable 
for farm homes—one using kerosene oil, the other (the Oil- 
Duplex) for wood or coal and kerosene, singly or together. 


A splendid assortment of styles to choose from. There is one especially 
See an Alcazar dealer or write to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 


Aleazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 
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‘When Idid this gufl receie 
ly lift 


Sweetest Day, Oct. 10 


EN! Be glad that Candy Day gives 

you one more chance to remember 

the woman whose happiness depends on 
your thoughtfulness. Puritan with the 
centers she likes and with thicker, richer, 
smoother coatings, the finest she ever 
tasted, is the pinnacle of thoughtfulness, 
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LIGHT 
THE FUEL 


Wikce COMPLETE dependable. 
UNIT OVER the puncture. 
PUNCTURES ees 


CLAMP. 


TIGHTLY tO size: 


the road. 


to keep your 
hair always 
at its best 


NOW there is an easy, safe 
way to have smooth lustrous 
hair that always stays in 
place—just a touch of Sta- 
comb smoothed on_ before 
brushing. Helps prevent 
dandruff. Never sticky. In 
jars, tubes or liquid form at 
drug and department stores. 


Free Offer 


Standard Laboratories, ae 
Dept. A-68, 113 W. 18thSt., New York 
Please send me, free of charge, a gen- 

erous sample tube of Stacomb. 


Give it a few minutes to cool. 
gasoline — no cement—even the rubber patch is cut 
Nearly three million motorists carry it for 
making heat-vulcanized, lasting repairs anywhere on 


5 Minute | 
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Quicker than ‘ 


Better than the old way. 
Just clamp a Patch-&-Heat Unit over 
Light the prepared solid fuel it con- 
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Quicker, easier, more 


That’s all. No 


Get this ‘‘Hole Outfit’? Today 


Only $1.50 at Auto Supply Dealers’ Everywhere. 
Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West. 


C. A. SHALER CO. 
Waupun, Wis. 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus fora few nights. Instantly 
it stops aching, then shortly you lift it 
right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 


| Just get a bottle of “Freezone” at any 


drug store, anywhere. 


| Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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based on “implicit distrust in human 
nature.’ Rather are they not based on 
mere selfishness and vanity? 

Judge Grant’s explanation is, however, 
an excellent retort to the defense which 
men who tie up their property would make 
if pressed for their reasons. They will say, 
of course, that their wives’ relatives are no 
good, are incompetent. They fear their 
wives will marry a second time men who 
will merely run through the first husbands’ 
money. They fear that designing men will 
seek to marry the widows for their money. 

No doubt there are such cases, but on the 
other hand, the second husband may invest 
the money to far greater advantage than 
the first. 

Have we any data to prove that men who 
marry widows are poorer business men than 
the widows’ first husbands? Put in this 
form the absurdity of the whole proposition 
shows up. 

But even if the second husband is not 
another John D. Rockefeller, just what 
affair is it of the first husband’s anyway? 

I am not writing an essay on marriage or 
divorce, but am appealing for some sense of 
proportion in these matters. If the objects 
of one’s bounty, if one’s heirs are neither 
very young nor very old, and if they are not 
mentally defective, why, in heaven’s name, 
try to tie them up? They have a right to 
their own life, even if it be unwise. 

It seems to me at least a fair presump- 
tion that if normal persons of full maturity 
cannot use money to the best possible ad- 
vantage, the sooner they get rid of it the 
better. If widows, sons and daughters of 
over thirty years lack the character and 
sense to avoid making fools of themselves, 
the sooner they get rid of money the better. 
If they must go to the devil, the sooner they 
go the more quickly are moral principles 
vindicated. This at least is a reasonable 
position to take. 

It is very common for men to regard all 
sons-in-law as villains, and for them to 
leave money in trust for their daughters, to 
prevent the husbands from getting at it. 
There seems to be a general opinion that 
sons-in-law always use their wives’ money 
to speculate with. Perhaps it is not so 
much an opinion as an unreasoned and al- 
most unconscious prejudice. Yet it is 
shared by thousands of otherwise intelli- 
gent and successful men. 


Post-Mortem Fences 


Yet such a prejudice plainly has no real 
foundation. It has even less foundation 
than the idea that all brown-eyed or all 
blue-eyed people are villains. For obvi- 
ously all married men, provided their wives’ 
parents were living at the time of their 
marriage, have been at some time in their 
careers sons-in-law. 

The very captains of industry whoso care- 
fully tie up trust funds for their daughters, 
so that the worthless young men who marry 
these priceless maidens cannot get at it for 
their business ventures, must in the course 
of human events have been sons-in-law 
themselves. Probably they too wanted cap- 
ital for their ventures when they were 
young. Speaking seriously, sons-in-law are 
just as likely to increase their wives’ patri- 
mony as to lose it. 

Those who attempt, through post- 
mortem arrangements, to hedge about the 
next generation with barbed-wire fences 
forget how fast all such devices become 
obsolete. We all know that many well- 
intentioned bequests lose their value 
through the passage of years. A new move- 
ment along philanthropic lines, the com- 
munity trust, is based on this very fact. As 
for wills, it is the merest commonplace of 
legal history that many testamentary pro- 
visions are broken in the courts because of 
the attempt to carry the intentions of the 
departed too far and too minutely into the 
future. 

What may seem an ideal arrangement for 
one’s family at one stage becomes out of 
date a little later. It isnot given to any man 
to foresee the needs of even three or four 
people for many years in advance. 
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It often appears to men that theirfinan 
status is fixed, but it has a way of changin, 
as fast as the body itself. To a young may 
with a young wife and an infant child 0 
children, there usually comes the convie 
tion that certain financial arrangements ar 
necessary or desirable, which a few yea 
later prove to be out of date. To put one’ 
financial house in order is only half 
battle; it must be kept in order. 

The reasons against tying up prop 
for long periods of time have long ago crys 
tallized into law. The state does not lighth 
regard excessive restraints upon property 
and there are laws against accumulation; 
and perpetuities. 

We must not, however, allow exaggerate: 
emphasis upon the estate idea to blind us tt 
the fact that there is still ample room fo 
improvement in the planning which f 
average man of moderate means gives t 
the disposition of his property. In too ma 
cases he dumps it upon his heirs, instead 0 
arranging it to the best of his ability fo 
their maximum benefit. Usually he ha 
only the vaguest notions of testamentary 
plans. 

With careful planning otherwise inade 
quate sums: can be stretched to last over ; 
period of years. Many a man has money 
which is unconsciously impressed with ; 
trust for his family. It is not actually pu 
in trust, but he does not touch it. He doe! 
not want to relinquish absolute direct con 
trol. Probably he has never taken the tim 
to think out clearly just what provisiGaaa 
would put into such a trust agreement, 0 
perhaps the whole matter looks more for 
midable than it really is. 4 
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Funding One’s Insurance { 


Yet if we bear in mind that most of th 
sixty or seventy billion dollars of life in 
surance now in force will be paid within th: 
next thirty years, it is obvious that mucho 
it should be protected by actual trust agree 
ments. In the past, the idea of placin; 
money in trust has appealed almost en 
tirely to the wealthy, and few trusts havi 
been created for less than $10,000. Bu 
they are created now for as little as $5000 
and an insurance policy for even $10,000 i 
very far indeed from being asign of affluence 

If a man has several insurance policies i) 
different companies, he does well to brin; 
them all under one roof to be handled as} 
unit, as it were, by making them payable t 
a bank or trust company in trust for hi 
heirs. Upon his death, the trust compan! 
collects the money, invests it and pays ou 
the income, or principal, if the maker has si 
directed, to the heirs. 

There is some small additional expensea 
compared with leaving the money with th 
insurance companies, but on the othe 
hand, trust companies often pay slightl 
higher interest than do insurance compa 
nies, and losses to the beneficiaries 0 
trusts have been negligible. al 

If there is no property except the pro 
ceeds of insurance, the insurance companie 
themselves are absolutely competent t 
hold it and pay out income upon it. & 
they have no discretion to release principa 
sums when needed. Moreover, the ms 
who has any large amount of insurance’ 
different companies usually has other kind 
of property as well, and this, of course, th 
insurance company does not handle as ¢ 
the trust company. 

The arrangement can be greatly i 


which he has no immediate need, 82 
$10,000 or $20,000 in securities. By turn 
ing these over to a bank or trust comp m 
to pay his insurance premiums, he has 1 
further worry in regard to premiums. 
other words, he funds his insurance. 
his death the trustee holds in trust for th 
heirs not only the fund which he dep 
but the proceeds of the insurance as 
This is a particularly valuable arra 
ment for a young man who has been 
tunate enough to make profits in ex 
his living needs. Being young, the 
ance costs him much less than it wo 
(Continued on Page 213) ~ 
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er man, and by putting aside a portion 
his excess profits he assures to his fam- 
ra very large amount of insurance with- 
it further cost to himself. 

If inheritance taxes of any size must be 
at, the insurance trust has a peculiar 
vantage. Insurance left by a man to his 
tate merely adds to the amount to be 
xed. If the insurance is payable to the 
dow or other heirs, she or they may not 
eit for the purpose of paying taxes. But 
the insurance is left in trust, with a pro- 
sion that inheritance taxes be paid out 
it before anything is paid to the heirs, 
will, of course, be used for the purpose. 
The modern forms of life insurance are 
ite sufficient for the small or very simple 
‘ate. Wills bequeathing most forms of 
operty are often broken by litigation, 
‘t income-insurance contracts cannot be 
tested, and are unshrinkable. Credi- 
“s cannot attach insurance funds held by 
> company, and the beneficiary cannot 
sign them. 

‘But where the property is diversified or 
's contingencies to be covered are numer- 
5, remote or complicated, the services 
'a trustee are desirable. An insurance 
st is partially exempt from Federal 
-ate taxation, and wholly free from state 
seritance taxes. It is a private matter 
; exposed to the publicity of probate 
»eeedings, it cannot be touched by 
iditors and is not reduced by administra- 
‘n costs. Income-insurance policies and 
st funds both have the advantage of be- 
i almost completely fool proof and lawyer 
of. 
_ have referred to the inconsistency of 
yents in providing comfort for their 
‘idren’s future, although their own char- 
yer and ability are products of early 
yee pe. Certainly we dare not contem- 
te a nation in which great numbers of 
) ple live largely on trust funds, upon 
yerited wealth. To remove all initiative 
In a people would be a sad fate indeed. 
ut the evils of poverty are even greater. 
-rerty drives a few men on to success; it 
i more down to disease, crime and 
| 


radation. Inherited wealth may be 
wmful, but to squander wealth is no 
eg The successful father gazing upon 
i thoughtless, irresponsible child may 
#e an impulse to leave his money out- 
i,t and let the child go to the devil with 
|, If the son or daughter is full grown, 
(iaps the father’s impulse may be 
cad, but not if the child is young. 


Leaving Money to Children 
Je must realize that many men have 
€endents who lack the qualifications to 
4: for money. They are too young, aged 
infirm, unsound in mind or body, ab- 
«mal or subnormal. There is far too 
1h talk about widows losing and 
{ndering money, and far too little about 
h lack of wisdom in leaving money out- 
¢ttochildren. All authorities agree that 
- most unfortunate to leave substantial 
18 to young people in their early 
wities. 

ads in their early twenties who receive 
H2 sums very often blow the money, 
a “invest” it in schemes which prom- 


€chem an official position. The small 
oration which offers a young man of 
1 age an officership usually needs the 
01g man’s money far more than it does 
ervices. Says a trust-company officer: 
When a man dies intestate, the chil- 
rm usually get as much, or almost as 
ita as the widow. In this state a girl is 
fe at eighteen. Time and again, we are 
bed to turn over to these young women 
itantial sums. They take a trip to 
Wipe, buy a sport-model automobile and 

neh of clothes. It is the commonest 

5 for girls in the late teens or early 
v\ties to blow in legacies of $10,000, 
00 and $20,000. 

‘alk about widows losing and squan- 
*l gmoney. They are not in it with their 
athters of eighteen and their sons of 
”\ty-one. When a young man like that 
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gets from $10,000 to $50,000 in a lump sum 
he almost always blows up. He is not 
equipped to handle the money, but he is 
sure to take a flyer. He thinks he is going 
to be just like a successful business man; 
and he calls it ‘going into business.’”’ 

There is no disagreement whatever 
among authorities on this point. The 
great majority of young men and women 
should not be left large sums, except in 
trust. 

“A great estate left to an heir is as a lure 
to all the birds of prey round about to seize 
upon him, if he be not the better estab- 
lished in years and judgment,” was the way 
Lord Bacon expressed the idea a long time 
ago. 

A practice which is coming into more 
common use, is to give a corporate or other 
trustee discretion to turn over portions of 
the principal to the young man or woman 
as he or she shows a growing sense of 
responsibility. Or the trustee may not be 
given any discretion at all, merely the power 
to turn over specified portions of the prin- 
cipal at age thirty, still more at thirty-five, 
and so on. 

In conclusion there does not seem any 
doubt that in the future men will put and 
keep their financial houses in better order 
than in the past. What I mean is that they 
will spend more time planning for the dis- 
position and care of what they have, in 
relation to the time spent in accumulation. 


The Pension Idea 


Into all such plans must enter, among 
other factors, the standard of living, the 
ability to reduce it in case of loss of princi- 
pal or income, how long the principal will 
last if eaten up, how the principal is invested, 
whether the wife needs brakes or can be al- 
lowed full headway, whether the children, 
if any, are young or old, ambitious or lazy, 
thrifty or spendthrift, trained or untrained. 
Such a man must plan what shall become of 
the surplus if one child dies, and what be- 
comes of the money if all are killed in an 
automobile accident. 

Exaggerations often put forth in behalf of 


the estate idea have been examined rather | 


critically in these articles. But nothing is 
further from my intentions than to mini- 
mize in any way the valuable services of 
the great corporate investment and pro- 
tective agencies. The savings bank serves 
the poor, the middle classes and once in a 
while the rich. Trust companies serve the 
rich and middle classes. 

On the average, the corporate manage- 
ment of investments is vastly safer than 
individual management. Definite safety 
measures and guaranteed results in an in- 
definite future are inherent in the very 
method of corporate investment. It is their 
function, and they, rather than the indi- 
vidual, have the machinery to do it with. 
Thus most men are foolish or careless or 
conceited, who find no place in their per- 
sonal and family financial planning for at 
least a backlog of corporate investment and 
protective service. Most lives need some 
element of the guaranteed in them. 

Yet even here critical discrimination is 
badly needed. I do not believe that the 
country needs the increased emphasis upon 
the estate idea, which we have been follow- 
ing through these two articles, to anything 
like the extent it needs a wholly new and as 
yet undeveloped emphasis upon the pen- 
sion idea. 

We have proceeded thus far upon the as- 
sumption that wives outlive husbands. It is 
true that the number of widows is almost 
twice that of widowers, and the widower is 
naturally in a better position to support 
himself than the widow. Nevertheless, there 
were 1,758,308 widowed males in the coun- 
try in 1920, according to the census of that 
year. Presumably many of them were 
elderly and beyond their most productive 
period. The husband and father who buys 
life insurance has a duty to protect the old 
man he will become if he lives, as well as his 
dependents. 

Then there is the equally serious problem 
of the elderly couple. In many cases the 
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into this office from representatives making a 
tidy little spare-time income by taking sub- 
scriptions in their own neighborhoods for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

And maybe they are right. Maybe they 
aren’t salesmen. But the plain fact is, as many 
letters enthusiastically testify, that you don’t 
need to have selling experience to make mighty 
good money from the first at this work. All 
you need is to start and stick to it. The 
popular Curtis publications, with a combined 
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often need little more than an introduction to 
sell them. We’ll venture to say you can think 
offhand of a dozen friends and acquaintances 
who are good prospects for one of the three. 
Why not ask for their subscriptions—and 
pocket the profit? 
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husband and wife live to about the same age 
and far past the earning period of either. 
They have no children, or their children 
have long ago become self-supporting. 
They have worked hard and are entitled to 
peace and comfort in their old age. Far too 
often they have not the means to enjoy it. 

The national income is not yet large 
enough to permit all old couples to live in 
comfort. But I do not think that anything 
like enough attention has been given to de- 
vising pension and annuity plans. The din 
in favor of men insuring their wives and 
children is today so tremendous that no one 
is able to hear the still small voice of the 
need of caring for old couples and old men. 

“The present policy of American indus- 
try of helping employes with their personal 
problems is based upon the assumption that 
they will ultimately become dependent, 
and, to meet this condition, we provide old- 
age pensions and other forms of charitable 
compensation,” said William E. Knox, 
president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in a recent speech. 

“Such provisions are to be commended, 
of course, in lieu of a practical alternative, 
but in principle they are wrong and con- 
trary to the purpose of democracy. What 
we want is an organized plan that will direct 
working people toward independence, and 
no system of industry can lay claim to com- 
plete success that does not contemplate the 
financial independence of every employe, 
according to his ability to earn.” 

Mr. Knox should not have confined his 
remarks to the working classes. There is 
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relatively almost as great need among t 
business, professional and clerical gr 
for old-age protection. : 

The voluntary or living trust is 
method of providing for the individua 
future. 

Men engaged in risky lines of bt 
ness, speculators and the like, or in poss 
sion of surplus in the prime of life, sho 
set aside in irrevocable trust for their o 
personal benefit, sums of money which #] 
do not need at the moment. 

For persons fairly advanced in years, 
insurance annuities provide, under certe 
conditions, ideal old-age pensions. Butt 
very word annuity suggests technicaliti 
andisunattractive. Itisnot popular enou) 
and the idea behind it needs to be ma 
more popular. : | 

Even ordinary life insurance may 
turned into pension forms. The man Ww 
survives, who sees his children educated: 
self-supporting, who outlives his wife orw 
lives into old age with her, naturally ti 
his insurance into support for his declini 
years. He certainly needs insurance 
longer. 

My feeling is that the old-age pensi 
feature of living trusts, of annuities a| 
of life insurance itself, has not been :| 
ciently emphasized, or called to the pi: 
lic’s attention. Perhaps new pension onl 
are needed, as Mr. Knox seems to sugge 
But first more heed should be given to th 
= in existence. 
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“If’Tis the Admiral’s Chest You Mean, Kerry of the Horses,’Tis Not There"’ 


Y AUNT JENEPHER, who is so beautiful, 
and is blind, was sitting on a marble bench 
in the herb garden, whistling, and I was stand- 
= ing by her. I would have you know that my 
,int Jenepher is the best whistler in the world; it is 
(e of the many gifts vouchsafed her for the loss of her eyes. She was imitating the 
var liquid trill of a blackbird, and the blackbird himself, a fat rascal who had been 
rging on the cherry trees, was hopping about in front of her on his inadequate yellow 
-t, his glossy head, nearly as glossy as my Aunt Jenepher’s, now cocked on one side, now 
the other, puzzled and a little angry that a mortal lady had stolen his dance music, 
aile in the hawthorn bushes his consort gave loud squawks of dismay. 
Now who the devil ——” said I, for I had been looking down the drive, and had seen 
y Uncle Valentine. ‘Now who the devil has he with him now?” 
My Aunt Jenepher turned around and faced the drive. Her beautiful pale hands 
7 quietly in her lap and she was as though dreaming. 

I think I can tell you, Kerry,” she said. 
My Aunt Jenepher had the faculty of seeing people without her eyes. I always felt 
at she left her body, stood outside it, and in some mystical way saw people soul to 
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soul. An expensive Dublin physician once told me that 
this was rot; that the human organism has eyes every- 
where, in the back of the head, as the saying is, and in 
the finger tips. They. only need developing, and in my 
Aunt Jenepher’s case they are developed. 

“Tt is a very old man,” said my Aunt Jenepher, “and a very feeble one; a very great 
nobleman, Kerry, and a very poor one. And ——”’ 

“And the boy, Aunt Jenepher?”’ 

“The what, Kerry?” 

“The boy in the clothes that are much too big for him?” 

“Ts very noble,” said my Aunt Jenepher, “‘and good and very poor.” 

They were upon us now, my Uncle Valentine, who is one of the most striking figures 
in Ireland, and, by natural corollary, in the habitable world. A six-foot-four giant is 
my Uncle Valentine, with an immense red beard to his waist, that is more like a 
burnished breastplate than a beard. All he needs is one of those Norwegian helmets 
with wings and a great ax to be a chief of Goths who sacked Rome. But he wears Irish 
tweeds and glossy Irish linen in the daytime, and always has the appearance, with his 
immaculate dress, his red beard and his red setter dogs, of a king of the solid type on 
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“If You've Finished, Me Little Red Feller,’’ Said My Uncle Valentine, ‘‘You Can Take Your Hat and Come On” 


his country estate. Certainly no king, not even our soy- 
ereign lord, has a greater courtesy than my Uncle Valen- 
tine’s. 

In his youth, and that must have been sixty years before, 
the old gentleman with my Uncle Valentine must have 
been of a giant’s figure and bearing. Even now he was 
nearly as tall as my uncle. He had great wide shoulders, 
very bowed, and though nearing the century, his hair was 
perfect, but so short, so white that it seemed a cap of some 
new fashion. His brown face was a maze of wrinkles, and 
under white eyebrows gray-granite eyes probed you to the 
depths of your being. He had an immense hook nose, like 
our Duke of Wellington’s, and he held his hands behind his 
back as a very old man will do. His hat was a gray felt, 
such as was worn that moment in London, but his coat was 
of a cut that London had never seen or even dreamed. It 
was something like an overcoat, its tails coming near the 
heels, and it was something like a morning coat, cutting 
away sharply from the waist. It was neither one nor the 
other, though. It was of a sort of gray whipcord, with gray 
metallic buttons. The vest was double-breasted after the 
old manner, and a pair of tubelike pepper-and-salt trou- 
sers dropped like a curtain to ridiculously small spatted 
black shoes. It was immensely grotesque, and yet there 
was dignity to it. 

The boy with him wore a suit of tweeds that a woman 
might have made for a man, and that a woman probably 
did make for him. But barring that you noticed that they 
were too big for him and horribly cut, you noticed little be- 
yond his face. It was a girl’s face, brown, soft, unmarred 
by beard of any kind. And on the face was an expression 
of fear and haughtiness it would be impossible to analyze. 
Brown eyes, lighter than the brown of the face, looked at 
you challengingly, telling you to stay where you were. I 
don’t think the rudest person in the world would have 
laughed at his clothes, with that deadly look in his eye. He 
would have been, without seeing his teeth, sixteen or seven- 
teen years old. 

“This,’’ said my Uncle Valentine, “is mysister, Jenepher, 
who is blind.” The old gentleman kissed my Aunt Jene- 
pher’s hand with that grave, that terrible politeness that 
dies with our elders. The boy made a motion as if to curtsy 
and came forward to kiss it too. “And this,” said my Uncle 


‘arm around the boy’s shoulder. 


Valentine, ‘‘is the Honorable Kerry MacFarlane, my dead 
brother’s son, and heir of Destiny Bay. He is known in the 
Erse jargon as Kerry na Kopple, or Kerry of the Horses, 
and as Long Kerry.” 

“A good name,” said the old gentleman—“ Kerry of the 
Horses.” 

“How do you do, sir?”” And I shook his hand. “And 
how are you?” I shook hands with the boy. 

“And this,” said my Uncle Valentine, pointing out the 
big figure coming over the grass, “is my valet, and my 
friend, James Carabine.”’ 

“Your Lordship’s Honor,” bowed Carabine. ‘And Your 
Young Lordship’s too.” 

“This, Sister Jenepher and Kerry,’ said my Uncle 
Valentine, “is Don Diego de Leyva, Duke of la Mentera 
and Marquis of Monreal del Compo, in the kingdom of 
Spain, a Knight of the Holy Ghost, which is the first order 
of chivalry in Christendom. And this is his grandchild, 
Don Anthony.” “ 

““A very poor nobleman, Miss Jenepher,” said the old 
Spaniard. : 

“In Ireland, sir,” said my Aunt Jenepher, “it is, if not 
a vice, a mistake to be rich.” : 

And then because she knew the lad was afraid and 
growing inimical from strangeness, my Aunt Jenepher did 
something she had never done even to me. She put her 
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if WAS Sergeant Aloysius MacSweeney, said my Uncle 
Valentine—it was Sergeant Aloysius MacSweeney who 
drew his attention to the foreigners in our midst. ‘Though 
it is fourteen miles from any railroad station and twenty 
miles from Derry Walls, yet in the district of Destiny Bay 
we are not unaccustomed to strangers. Here the European 
gypsies stop for a while when visiting Treland, coming from 
Glasgow to Londonderry; for at Destiny Bay the moun- 
tains have the finest, strongest heather in Ireland, and out 
of this the gypsies make their brooms; and in the-brown 


bogs are acres of sally trees, which the un-Irish call osiers, — 


and from these are made the baskets and lobster pots 
which you can always buy from a gypsy caravan. Here, 
too, gather the northern tinkers, who are the Irish gypsies, 


_ With the stony canavon, the white bog flowers, the 


_ black water, and here lie the last of the great Irish e' 


back to when Irish history was but tradition and 
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and are not quite true gypsies, but a sort of wande 
pagan tribe, and do not speak Romany, but. 
called Shelta; here they gather around Halloween to 
change wisdom and wives. Here, too, we have the Ra: 
and Tory fishermen, great hulking giants with chil 
feet and immense hands, with homespun trousers i 
white flannel jackets, and broad-brimmed Italianate ht 
and these folk can sit for six hours on end without § 
ing a word or moving any muscle except those n 
for smoking their short clay pipes. Here, too, pa 
mountainy men of Donegal; brown, sly-eyed men, 
English at them, as they say, walking barefoot on the 
to save their boots, which they will put on only whe 
go into a town. he aa 
There is in all, I should say, twenty square miles 
district called Destiny Bay, but so far from everyw 
it, so little is there of trade there, that except 
gypsies, it is the most unfrequented spot in all I 
And yet no place in Ireland is so beautiful, no p 
Ireland so strange. Northward of us roars the Atl 
the Pole, now gentle as a lake, as a blue lake at noo: 
violet lake when the evening star comes out; now ru 
and fierce as the Ancient of Days, gray and horribl 
Baphomet of Templar tradition, and as merciless. 
south of us is the brown belt of bogland, white in: 


sally trees, from which harps are made; brown bo 


the Irish wolf, and the Irish bear, beneath the. sho 
bog grass; the snipe, and the red-billed moor hen 
bittern of the ghostly call-are now its denizens. About’ 
are high mountains, gold and purple in summer, wit! 
and heather, and in winter wearing caps of snow th 
suitable to their ancientness. Here is our place, 
Bay, that low big granite house, whose foundatio 


work. 3 : 
There it is, the low vast granite house, with th 
walls, with the slated roofs golden with stonewo: 
happy peaceful house. Here is the Old World gard 
paradise of bees. Here is the formal fancy of my 
grandfather, the lawn with the fish pond, with t 
trees carved into grotesque shapes, a phoenix, a 
a knight on horseback, which the man in the fields j 
sist is Great King Billy. Here roam the peacocks—t 
peacocks of gaudy colors and the white peacocks, while’ 
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.e rear of the house among the stables, gentlemen, are 
rds that will interest you more, the finest breed of game- 
yecks that ever fought a main while the police were sleep- 
g it off, and no bird of which would this Irelander swap 
r the legendary Coq d’Or. . There it is, the gentle 
yuse, with the gentle ghost; the solid house, where the 
ise bees have elected to keep their home. 

Beneath us is Ballyfale, the small village of ten houses 
which seven are pubs, for the road between Derry and 
e Highlands of Donegal is a long road, and droughty. 
Welshman, Turcoman or heathen Chinee might come to 
estiny Bay and be welcomed. But from no one was there 
kind word for Sergeant Aloysius MacSweeney and his 
ree fine policemen from the County of Clare. For admira- 
e as these men were, and kind to their aged parents, yet 
2 one and all, from Irish peer to Irish pauper, have an 
traordinary aversion to them, as deep-rooted and inex- 
icable as the Hindu’s aversion to the succulent beefsteak. 
y Uncle Valentine was no exception to this phenomenon. 
ideed, my Uncle Valentine had once defined a policeman 
one with no liking for honest work and not enough cour- 
re for crime. So that when Sergeant Aloysius Mac- 
veeney saluted him smartly in Ballyfale and would fain 
ive speech with him, my Uncle Valentine regarded him 
ith no gracious eyes. 

“Begad, sergeant,” he said, “‘but you’re the fine juvenile 
rure of aman. It must have been for dirty work you got 
ie stripes so young.” 

“T would like a word with. Your Honor,” said the ser- 
sant. 

“T’m sure you would,” said my Uncle Valentine, and 
as passing on. 

‘Tis in the interests of the realm and on His Majesty’s 
rvice,” said the sergeant. 

“Out with it then,’”’ said my Uncle Valentine. 

“On the thirteenth instant, or vulgarly this day week,’’ 
id the sergeant, ‘“‘two foreigners came and took up resi- 
once in the hostelry owned and conducted by Mrs. Marion 
‘eGinty of this town. They gave their names as Don 
iego and Don Anthony de Leyva, and the elder, or older, 
aimed to be the Duke of la Mentera.”’ 
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“Ts it against the law to be a duke or to lodge with the 
Widow McGinty?” 

“Tis not, Your Honor; but when them foreigners keep 
dodging around the strand by moonlight, especially around 
the property of your nephew, Mr. Jenico Hamilton, Span- 
ish Men’s Rest, ’tis suspicious.” 

“And what are you suspicious of?’’ asked my Uncle 
Valentine. 

‘“‘Designs,” said the sergeant darkly—“‘ designs against 
our sovereign lord the King, his crown and dignity.” 

*“You’ve been reading a book, sergeant,”’ said my Uncle 
Valentine. ‘‘Now don’t deny it. I can see it in your eye. 
Now haven’t you, sergeant? You big thick-footed, herring- 
fed southern gom!”’ he ended abruptly and left him. 

He went across to the Widow McGinty’s hotel and 
entered amid curtsies and bobs from the staff. The widow 
was a plump-cheeked rounded woman of forty, with a 
roguish eye. Indeed, it was hinted that she was neither 
widow nor had she been wife. But her beer, wines and 
spirits, to be consumed on or off the premises, were beyond 
reproach. Too much virtue cannot be expected in one 
small house. 

“Well, widow,” said my Uncle Valentine, “‘I hear you’ve 
gone up in the world.” 

“God bless Your Honor’s worship,” said the widow, and 
curtsied, “Sir Valentine, sure I never knew I was down.” 

“Tt’s dukes you’ve now, widow?” 

“Ah, sure, Sir Valentine, Your Honor, is it the ould one 
above and the lad with him? A nice kindly spoken gentle- 
man if ever there was one. But a bit touched in the head, 
Sir Valentine, Your Honor—and begging Your Honor’s 
pardon for using so objectionable an expression, especially 
in front of the nobility and gentry.’’ And she curtsied 
again. ‘‘But jook me elbow!” said Mrs. McGinty. 

**And why not, widow?’’ 

“Did Your Honor’s worship ever hear of a jook with four 
shirts?” 

“In troth I did,’ said my Uncle Valentine. 
one who has only two.” 

““Ah, yes, Sir Valentine,’’ agreed the Widow McGinty, 
“but this one pays his way.” 
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“T’ll walk, trot and canter him,’ 
tine. 

‘“Maelmorra MaGilla Espick,’” the Widow McGinty 
shrilled to the ancient boots, ‘‘ye deaf ould cod, will you be 
after showing Sir Valentine where the foreigners do be?”’ 

It was the village schoolmaster, Manus MacManus, who 
hit off my Uncle Valentine’s character to a nicety, in describ- 
ing him “‘like Cesar’s wife, all things to all men.” You 
might see him, loud, explosive, around the grounds and 
coverts of Destiny Bay. I doubt if you could imagine the 
icy courtesy of him the morning he killed the Italian at 
Knocke, in Belgium, for making free with the name of a 
very noble, very pretty, very indiscreet Irish lady. 

“There lies a bloody ruffian!”’ said my Uncle Valentine, 
and that was the Roman marchese’s only epitaph. 

Can you see in the master of foxhounds, whose reputa- 
tion for cursing hound tramplers is nation-wide, the buck 
of. Monte Carlo, the friend of princes, and not the adorer 
but the adored of the pretty ladies of Paris in the days 
when Paris was naughty but not vulgar? Can you see in 
the brigadier general of the war against the Boers the 
kindly figure who gave up the possibility of the marshal’s 
baton to take care of his blind sister and dead brother’s son 
in Destiny Bay? You can’t? Then you don’t know Ireland. 

How. he did it—how my Uncle Valentine does his im- 
possibilities—is a mystery; but within twenty minutes of 
his first meeting them, my Uncle Valentine had tucked the 
Spanish.duke and his grandson under his wing and had 
insisted on their staying at Destiny. Bay. 

“For, not only would it be a reflection on myself, dear 
sir,’ said’my Uncle Valentine, ‘‘but an insult to the Irish 
nation if you.were to refuse our hospitality. Were I, an 
Irish gentleman, in your manorial grounds in Spain, would 
you suffer me to stay in a pothouse?”’ 

**Manorial grounds,” said the Spanish gentleman. “I am 
afraid our family has no more, and my own house is no 
better:than a peasant’s, yet I could not suffer a person of 
quality, to.remain there at a public inn.’ 

“How much.less could I then,’’ said my Uncle Valentine, 
‘‘who, by the hazard of circumstance, am wealthy.” 

(Continued on Page 146) 


said my Uncle Valen- 


And My Aunt Jenepher Would Sit at Her Great Piano, Playing Very Softly Some Melody That Had Come to Her Qut of an Gid Song 
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half their life—the railroads existed in a 

state of Nature, knowing no law but the 
common law and not quite all of that. Which is 
to say they were wild, roaming about the landscape at 
will, devouring what the traffic would bear. All it would 
bear, their adversaries said, but this was generally not 
true for tworeasons. One wasareason of expediency. All 
it will bear breaks the back of the goose. The other reason 
was that competitive and wildcat railroad building pro- 
vided a perpetual excess capacity. A year of high profits 
invariably was followed by two or three of delirious 
building, engineered from 
Wall Street, where railroad 
securities were as volatile 
as mining stocks. The year 
1880 was one of high prof- 
its. The Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific declared a 
100 per cent dividend in 7 
per cent stock, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville a 100 per 
cent dividend in 6 per cent 
stock, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy a 20 per 
cent dividend in 8 per cent 
stock. In the next three 
years the railroad mileage 
of the country was in- 
creased by one-third. 

A surplus of transporta- 
tion is like a surplus of any- 
thing else. It breaks the 
price. All during the free 
and natural existence of 
the railroads the price 
of transportation declined, 
because the supply of that 
commodity tended to in- 
crease faster than the de- 
mand. Hence strife for 
tonnage among the traffic 
managers, ruinous rate wars 
and a definite cycle of three 
phases in the affairs of the 
railroads: First, a time of 
amazing ecstasy, traffic 
having suddenly overtaken 
them; immediately another 
period of frenzied exten- 
sion, and thirdly, a time of 
panic and bankruptcy. 


JOR fifty years until 1887—and this was 


Sources of Profit 


HERE was neither relief 

nor refuge in bank- 
ruptcy, however, because a 
railroad, once it has offered 
itself to be a public carrier, 
is never permitted to cease. 
When the owners cannot go 
on withit the court appoints 
receivers to take it in charge 
and continue the service 
for the public’s benefit un- 
til the property can be sold 
to private persons. In 
1876 nearly two-fifths of 
all railroad capitalization 
was in default. Again after 
the panic of 1893 one-fifth 
of the total railroad mileage was in the hands of receivers. 
From 1894 to 1898 more than 40,000 miles of railroad, 
including such properties as the Union Pacific, the Erie, 
the Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio, were brought to 
the auction block and sold under the hammer. 

What was the incentive? Why did private capital oblige 
itself to go on multiplying railroads in this headlong, reck- 
less manner? Profit was the motive. There could be no 
other. To get it clear you have first to grasp the oblique 
fact that the profit was not in the railroad as such—not 
in the simple business of moving freight at so much per 
ton per mile. If you took all the capital that has ever 
been put into American railroads and divided it into the 
total net earnings from the beginning to get the per cent 
of return on the investment you would probably find that 
railroad capital first and last had been less profitable than 
that of the country grocery store. 

No speculator, no genius of finance in his right mind 
ever wished to own a railroad outright as an investment. 
The thing itself was too much of a liability. But control 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF C, L. WINEY 
An Old Print Representing the Mental Inception of the First True Railroad, Which Was the Liverpool and 
Manchester, Imagined and Built by George Stephenson, a British Colliery Worker, Who Got the Idea From the 

Little Donkey Railroads That Were Already Serving the Collieries About 1830 


GARET GAl 


of one was a coveted means to wealth. Construction and 
supply contracts, land that was worthless until a railroad 
had changed its economic geography, occasions in Wall 
Street, private commerce in favors, privileges and re- 
bates—such were the appertaining sources of profit. 
You were expected to be reasonable. Moral opinion 
was slow to be shocked by the method. It asserted itself 
only in the flagrant, unreasonable instance, like that of the 


Crédit Mobilier in the affair of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
to the aid of which the Federal Government contributed 
$27,000,000 in bonds and 800,000 acres of land from the 
public domain. This was a subsidy to private enterprise; 
and private enterprise, even for that day, went much too 
far in putting forth $111,000,000 of securities for $74,000,- 
000 cash with which to build a road that cost not more 
than $60,000,000. 

The Central Pacific, in aid of which the Government 
contributed $26,000,000 and 800,000 acres of land, was 
another instance. That road was built by a contract and 
finance company which was privately owned by Messrs. 
Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins and Crocker, who also 
were directors of the Central Pacific. The confusion was as 
to where, when, how and in what state of mind and body 
they ceased to be directors representing the Central Pacific 
and became contractors representing themselves. 

The United States Pacific Railroad Commission, an in- 


vestigating body, reporting to the Senate—Fiftieth Con-~ 
gress—was unable to satisfy the whole of its curiosity on: 


October 10, 19; 


these fine points because the books, as it sa 
‘“‘were purposely destroyed by Stanford, Hu. 
ington, Hopkins and Crocker,” acting no dou; 
in that moment both as directors and contracto 
At any rate the commission found that their profiter) 
contractors, while at the same time representing the Ce. 
tral Pacific security holders as trustees, did “‘ pervade | 
contracts for construction, for repairs, for branch lin, 
for leases of the auxiliary lines, for the express, for the si: 
of material and for the sale of coal’’; also that these fc) 
directors had voted themselves $8,300,000 in secuma 
for a section of road that had actually cost $3,500,0() 
This was almost certair’ 
too much; yet, in order) 
say how much too much} 
was, you would have } 
know what the securit; 
were worth at that time. 


Seeking Power 


NOTHER notoriousi. 
stance was that of t) 
North River Constructi| 
Company. For buildingt 
West Shore Railroad at 
actual cost of $29,000,0 
it received, or was entit] 
to receive, securities of t 
face value of $75,900,0(, 
The value of these secu: 
ties was extra-speculati: 
and nobody could say ev, 
then what they were wor, 
since the purpose of buil- 
ing the West Shore was) 
harry the Vanderbilt lir 
between New York a 
Chicago. The Vanderb; 
lines ultimately bought; 
at its intrinsic value pl 
its nuisance value. A 
there was another qu) 
common reason for buil: 
ing railroads. 

It is necessary to 
member what time t} 
was. It was then, not no, 
What now we call water| 
the capitalization was thi 
the fluid of expectatic, 
Bonus shares were custo): 
ary in all finance, Th/ 
represented a bet on t! 
gristle of the country; a 
it may be doubted if oth 
wise capital could havebe: 
found for the railroas 
which, wherever and ho: 
ever they were built, 
matter what the moti) 
was, created new wealth | 
a glamorous manner 01; 
side of themselves. i 
happened to the capi’ 
that went into them ma) 
almost no difference at ¢) 
People were asked to b’ 
railroad securities, not, } 
now, on the ground th 
they are or should be sour 
but with the hope of ge’ 
commensurate with the risk. Sometimes the growth | 
the country redeemed the bonus shares; sometimes, !: 
deed very often, it did not, either because the growth to: 
an unexpected direction or because imagination ran t 
far ahead. We are struck by the lucky cases of one kin} 
the others are without trace. Always the mortality w 
very high. 

And of those old railroad makers whose naked deeds lo 
so stark on the hostile record there was none but believ 
himself to be a public benefactor. Moreover, save three 
four exceptions, there is none but has come to beso regard 
in legend, mortuary emblem and sympathetic Americar 

What defeated them at last was power—their 0 
power. Wealth ceased to be their object. They very easi 
got more of that than they knew what to do with; a) 
still they went on and on in pursuit of power, of which : 
human being has ever had all he could imagine. It car 
to be colossal. It was the power to make and unmake citi¢ 
it was the power of destiny over places, human migratior 
areas, industries and economic phases. More than 0 


» | 


FT 
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| 
jportant city owes its exist- 
ve to some sudden manifesta- 
n thereof— Duluth for one. 

With his St. Paul, Minneap- 
{; & Manitoba Railroad James 
[Hill had to rely upon a com- 
‘ation of other roads for an 
/Jet to the East. They would 
+; let him through at such joint 
-es as he deemed reasonable. 
ley did not wish his competi- 
-a and he was landlocked. So 
| moved the terminus of his 

- road to Duluth, then a village 
13500 people, and added to his 
road the Northern Steamship 

‘ie to carry his own freight 
 tward through the Great 
1468. Then he demanded from 

Eastern railroads a rate for 
-Tuth that should be the same 
| the rate from Atlantic Sea- 
jird to Chicago and St. Paul, 
«; he be unable to withstand 

‘temptation to wreck the 
ole east and west rate struc- 
-e. There was a horrendous 
7, but he got what he wanted, 
/{ Duluth, that-might other- 
,e be a village still, was magi- 

ly a city. 

‘To prevent the Lake Superior 
Mississippi from getting hold 
) ‘he grain trade of Minnesota, 

| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul made rates on grain out 

Minnesota to Chicago so low that farm land 400 miles 
ii of Chicago was worth more than similar land only 200 
yes west, by reason of having a lower freight rate to 
irket. The consequence was a sudden movement of 
ulation out of Wisconsin to Minnesota. 

)ne man had the power to-deprive New York City of its 
\orie and natural geographic advantage in relation to 
] export trade, simply by deciding that the export freight 
2 from Chicago to New York should be enough higher 
In the rate from Chicago to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
ut the three cities on a common plane. 

“he power to make freight rates was and is and must be 
] power to transfer whole industries from one section of 
} country to another. Given a high rate on cattle, which 
/ unprofitable and wasteful to haul, and a low rate on 
rit products, and the meat-packing industry moves 
ily from the East to the Mississippi Valley. A rate on 
vat from Kansas into Texas lower than the rate on flour 
ésed a flour-milling industry to appear in Texas. The 
Vv England cotton-goods industry lives by virtue of a 
0| freight rate on raw cotton from the South, as, for 
» ple, a rate of 
4g cents per 100 
nds from Mem- 
)'s to Boston 
jinst a rate of 
{4 cents from 
Vv mphis to cotton 
ns in the Caro- 
iis, which are 
freby penalized 
czhly to the ex- 
€; of their natu- 
¢ advantage in 
¢ation to the 
Cree of raw ma- 
€al in order that 
\v England may 
i in spite of a 
C’esponding dis- 
Cantage. 


) 
ompetition 


[2YERSE this 
_tate—make it 
. iileage rate on 
2 cotton—and 
t cotton industry 
"| be obliged to 
nrate from New 
jzland to the 
(th. Perhaps for 
ry economic 
on it should. 
t is another 


; 


ed the low rate 
New England 
¥Y' competition 
‘ong the rail- 
ls, some fighting 
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Baltimore, Maryland, 


BY COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
The World’s Largest Passenger Locomotive, Built in the Baltimore g& Ohio R.R. Mt. Clare Shops at 


Total Weight 659,000 


During 1925, 
Pounds; 


Total Length 100 Feet 6 Inches; 
Tractive Power 65,000 Pounds 


for New England because their interests lay in that direc- 
tion and others for the South for the same reason, and from 
this tension between them evolved a system of rates that 
enabled the cotton industry to live at both ends. 

As long as there was this competition among different 
groups of railroads, each group jealous to defend the inter- 
ests of its own section, the power of destiny potential in 
railroads was the less feared in proportion as it was di- 
vided. No convulsive exercise of it was possible. However, 
in the point of view of the railroads, competition was a 
means, not an end; and in due time the passion for power 
produced its logical manifestation. That was the dynastic 
idea. 

When the United States Supreme Court was making up 
its mind to destroy the Great Northern Securities merger it 
asked counsel for the defense if it was not possible by the 
same method for two or three individuals to get control of 
all the railroads in the country. Counsel’s reply produced 
a profound sensation. It was that although such an exten- 
sion of it would seem highly improbable, yet in fact, 
logically speaking, the event academically suggested by the 
honorable court was not impossible. 


rows ones pemnoe oy 
peviret Se renee aes 
ate poReTNeT ee SOO EST EAE OEPETET EC Sr or! 


Rie rests presen 


Needlework View of a South Carolina Railway in the 30’s 


One man did more than half- 
way ascend the peak of solitary 
dominion. That was E. H. Har- 
riman. His method was to use 
the credit of one railroad to buy 
control of another, and of that to 
buy another, and so on. The 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion asked him how far he would 
go with it if he were let alone. He 
said he could imagine going on 
and on until he controlled the 
whole situation. 

It is by no means certain that 
Harriman’s affliction was mega- 
lomania. There had come an end 
to the competitive extension and 
duplication of railroad mileage. 
This was true for natural rea- 
sons, mainly two. There was no 
more bonanza land, and the cost 
of building a railroad had in- 
creased beyond the means of 
rash adventure. Only strong 
banking syndicates could face it. 
Therefore the time had come for 
an intensive development of 
existing mileage. The fact to be 
realized was that railroads were 
regional monopolies and must be 
so regarded. There was nothing 
economically unsound in his rail- 
road map. On the contrary, it 
anticipated at many points the 
map the Interstate Commerce Commission now is urging 
the railroads to make of their own accord under a general 
scheme of monopolistic regional systems, to be privately 
owned under government control, and some of the things 
he did and was obliged to undo are now proposed to be 
done over again because they were right. What was feared 
of Harriman was his power, not his works. It was not a 
rational fear. The works would stand and the power would 
limit or defeat itself. At any time by one stroke of law it 
could be transferred from his or any other private hands to 
an instrument of public authority. The real problem, as 
we shall see, was what to do with it afterward. 


The Interstate Commerce Act 


ARRIMAN was too late; yet if he had come earlier 

it would have been too soon. Hence his brief period 
of power. He had the last grand view. Hestood in asign 
that was passing, had already passed in fact. His career 
was the sunset of railroad power in its personal aspect. 

It is to be noted that the dynastic idea flourished twenty 
years after Congress had appointed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
to tame the rail- 
roads. That body 
was never dilatory, 
never or very sel- 
dom loath to re- 
ceive and exercise 
power; but at first 
it had very little, 
and from the grad- 
ual, almost reluc- 
tant manner in 
which its authority 
was extended by 
evolution of the 
Interstate Com- 
merce Act one 
would think there 
had been all the 
time an intuition 
of the ultimate 
problem. 

The President 
who signed the 
original Act knew 
what that problem 
was. George F. 
Parker in his Rec- 
ollections of Gro- 
ver Cleveland tells 
what his misgiv- 


ings were: ‘He 
entertained many 
doubts, not only 


about its practical 
workings, but of its 
constitutionality, 
apprehending that 
it might interfere 
with the rights and 
(Continued on 
Page 48) 


things happen—like the first bench as you enter Cen- 

tral Park South, or Herrin, Illinois. I have seen 
marriages broken up there at an ill-considered word and 
blows struck between a professional dancer and a British 
baron, and I know personally of at least two murders 
that would have been committed on the spot but for the 
fact that it was July and there was no room. Even mur- 
ders require a certain amount of space, and in July the 
Brix Grill has no room at all. 

Go in at six o’clock of a summer evening, planting your 
feet lightly lest you tear some college boy bag from bag, 
and see if you don’t find the actor who owes you a hundred 
dollars or the stranger who gave you a match once in Red 
Wing, Minnesota, or the man who won your girl away from 
you with silver phrases just ten years ago. One thing is 
certain—that before you melt out into the green-and-cream 
Paris twilight you will have the feel of standing for a mo- 
ment at one of the predestined centers of the world. 

At 7:30, walk to the center of the room and stand with 
your eyes shut for half an hour—this is a merely hypo- 
thetical suggestion—and then open them. The gray and 
blue and brown and slate have faded out of the scene and 
the prevailing note, as the haberdashers say, has become 
black and white. Another half hour and there is no note 
at all—the room is nearly empty. Those with dinner en- 
gagements have gone to keep them and those without any 
have gone to pretend they have. Even the two Americans 
who opened up the bar that morning have been led off by 
kind friends. The clock makes one of those quick little 
electric jumps to nine. We will too. 

It is nine o’clock by Brix time, which is just the same as 
any other time. Mr. Julius Bushmill, manufacturer; 
b. Canton, Ohio, June 1, 1876; m., 1899, Jessie Pepper; 
Mason; Republican; Congregationalist; Delegate M. A. 
of A. 1908; pres. 1909-1912; director Grimes, Hansen Co. 
since 1911; director Midland R. R. of Indiana—all that 
and more—walks In, moving a silk handkerchief over a hot 
scarlet brow. It is his own brow. He wears a handsome 
dinner coat, but has no vest on because the hotel valet has 
sent both his vests to the dry-cleaners by mistake, a fact 
which has been volubly explained to Mr. Bushmill for half 
an hour. Needless to say, the prominent manufacturer is 


[is Brix Grill in Paris is one of those places where 
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prey to a natural embarrassment at this discrepancy in his 
attire. He has left his devoted wife and attractive daughter 
in the lounge while he seeks something to fortify his en- 
trance into the exclusive and palatial dining room. 

The only other man in the bar was a tall, dark, grimly 
handsome young American, who slouched in a leather cor- 
ner and stared at Mr. Bushmill’s patent-leather shoes. 
Self-consciously Mr. Bushmill looked down at his shoes, 
wondering if the valet had deprived him of them too. Such 
was his relief to find them in place that he grinned at the 
young man and his hand went automatically to the busi- 
ness card in his coat pocket. 

““Couldn’t locate my vests,”’ he said cordially. ‘That 
blamed valet took both my vests. See?” 

He exposed the shameful overexpanse of his starched 
shirt. 

“T beg your pardon?” said the young man, looking up 
with a start. 

““My vests,” repeated Mr. Bushmill with less gusto— 
“lost my vests.” 

The young man considered. 

“T haven’t seen them,” he said. 

“Oh, not here!’’ exclaimed Bushmill. ‘‘ Upstairs.” 

“Ask Jack,” suggested the young man, and waved his 
hand toward the bar. 

Among our deficiencies as a race is the fact that we have 
no respect for the contemplative mood. Bushmill sat 
down, asked the young man to have a drink, obtained 
finally the grudging admission that he would have a milk 
shake; and after explaining the vest matter in detail, 
tossed his business card across the table. He was not the 
frock-coated and impressive type of millionaire which has 
become so frequent since the war. He was rather the 1910 
model—a sort of cross between Henry VIII and “our 
Mr. Jones will be in Minneapolis on Friday.” 
much louder and more provincial and warm-hearted than 
the new type. 

He liked young men, and his own young man would 
have been about the age of this one, had it not been for the 
defiant stubbornness of the German machine gunners in 
the last days of the war. 

“Here with my wife and daughter,” he volunteered. 
““What’s your name?”’ 


He was - 


i. 


ARTHUR “sien BRown 


or 


\ f 


*‘Do You Ever Think About Anything Excep 
History and Monuments?’* - 


’ 


“Corcoran,”’ answered the young man pleasantly, | 
without enthusiasm. 

“You American—or English?” 

“American.” lJ 

““What business you in?” 7 

“None.” 

“Been here long?” continued Bushmill stubbornly. 

The young man hesitated. 

“‘T was born here,”’ he said. . 

Bushmill blinked and his eyes roved involuntay 
around the bar. 

“Born here!”’ he repeated. | 

Corcoran smiled. | 

“Up on the fifth floor.” 

The waiter set the two drinks and a dish of Sarata 
chips on the table. Immediately Bushmill became awe 
of an interesting phenomenon—Corcoran’s hand cr 
menced to flash up and down between the dish andis 
mouth, each journey transporting a thick layer of pota 
to the eager aperture, until the dish was empty. - 

“Sorry,” said Corcoran, looking rather regretfully at 
dish. He took out a handkerchief and wiped his fing: 
“T didn’t think what I was doing. I’m sure you can: 
some more.” a 

A series of details now began to impress themselv: 
Bushmill—that there were hollows in this young mi 
cheeks that were not intended by the bone structure, | 
lows of undernourishment or ill health; that the fine fla 
of his unmistakably Bond Street suit was shiny from my 
pressings—the elbows were fairly gleaming—and that's 
whole frame had suddenly collapsed a little as if the ay 


| 
1 
“Ts This YourIdea of a Riot?’’ She Continued. } 
7 
| 


tion of the potatoes and milkshake had begun immedia’ 
instead of waiting for the correct half hour. 
“Born here, eh?” he said thoughtfully. ‘Lived ant 
abroad, I guess.” . 
se Yes.”’ i, 
“How long since you’ve had a square meal?”’ 
The young man started. 
“Why, I had lunch,” he said. 
lunch.” |, 
“One o’clock last Friday,’’ commented Bushmill set 
cally. 
There was a long pause. | . 
Yes?” admitted Corcoran, ‘‘about one o’clock 


st 
Friday.” 
“Are you broke? Or are you waiting for money f 


“About one o’clock I id 


home?” 
“This is home.” Corcoran looked around abstracte 
“T’ve spent most of my life in the Brix hotels of one cit 


ry 


n I was broke. But I’ve got just enough left to pay 
bill when I move out tomorrow.” 

ushmill frowned. 

!You could have lived a week at a small hotel for what 
ysts you here by the day,’’ he remarked. 

I don’t know the names of any other hotels.” 

orcoran smiled apologetically. _It was a singularly 
, ming and somehow entirely confident smile, and Julius 
thmill was filled with a mixture of pity and awe. There 
; something of the snob in him, as there is in all self- 
..e men, and he realized that this young man was telling 
) defiant truth. 


ther. I don’t think they’d believe me upstairs if I told 


‘Any abilities—or talents?” 
‘oreoran considered. 

I can speak most languages,’’ he said. ‘But talents— 
} afraid the only one I have is for spending money.”’ 
How do you know you’ve got that?” 

I can’t very well help knowing it.’”’ Again he hesitated. 
jre just finished running through a matter of half a 
.ion dollars.” 
ushmill’s exclamation died on its first syllable as a new 
¢e, impatient, reproachful and cheerfully anxious, shat- 
.d the seclusion of the grill. 

Haye you seen a man without a vest named Bushmill? 
pry old man about fifty? We’ve been waiting for him 

at two or three hours.” 

Hallie,” called Bushmill, with a groan of remorse, 
relam. I’d forgotten you were alive.” 

Don’t flatter yourself it’s you we missed,” said Hallie, 
ying up. “It’s only your money. Mamma and I want 
\i—and we must look it; two nice French gentlemen 
ited to take us to dinner while we were waiting in the 
Thisis Mr. Corcoran,”’ said Bushmill. “‘ My daughter.” 
‘allie Bushmill was young and vivid and light, with 
c's hair and a brow that bulged just slightly, like a baby’s 
rv, and under it small perfect features that danced up 
down when she smiled. She was constantly repress- 
their tendency toward irresponsible gayety, as if she 
ied that, once encouraged, they would never come 
ac to kindergarten under that childish brow any more. 

Mr. Corcoran was born here in the 
1,” announced her father. “‘I’msorry 
{ot you and your mother waiting, but 
)21l the truth we’ve been fixing up a 
(2 surprise.” He looked at Corcoran 
t winked perceptibly. ‘‘As you 


pw, l’vegot to go to England day after 


) 
i 
| 
! 
} 
“Sit Down,’’ She Said Steraly. 


-—-*T-haven’t said a word 
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tomorrow and do some business in those ugly industrial 
towns. My plan was that you and your mother should 
make a month’s tour of Belgium and Holland and end 
up at Amsterdam, where Hallie’s—where Mr. Nosby will 
meet you.” 

“Yes, I know all that,’’ said Hallie. 
have the surprise.” 

“T had planned to engage a courier,’’ continued Mr. 
Bushmill, ‘but fortunately I ran into my friend Corcoran 
this evening and he’s agreed to go instead.”’ 

”’ interrupted Corcoran in 
amazement, but Bushmill continued with a decisive wave 
of his hand: 

“Brought up in Europe, he knows it like a book; born in 


“Go on. Let’s 


‘the Brix, he understands hotels; taught by experience’’— 


here he looked significantly at Corcoran—‘“‘taught by ex- 
perience, he can prevent you and your mother from being 
extravagant and show you how to observe the happy 
mean.’ 

“Great!” 
“We'll have a regular loop, Mr. 

She broke off. During the last few minutes a strange 
expression had come into Corcoran’s face. It spread sud- 
denly now into a sort of frightened pallor. 

“Mr. Bushmill,”’ he said with an effort, “‘I’ve got to 
speak to you alone—at once. It’s veryimportant. I de 

Hallie jumped to her feet. 

“‘T’ll wait with mother,” she said with a curious glance. 
““Hurry—both of you.” 

As she left the bar, Bushmill turned to Corcoran anx- 
iously. 

“What is it?’’ he demanded. “What do you want to 
say? ”. 

“T just wanted to tell you that I’m going to faint,’’ said 
Corcoran. 

And with remarkable promptitude he did. 


Hallie looked at Corcoran with interest. 


” 


i 


N SPITE of the immediate liking that Bushmill had 
taken to young Corcoran, a certain corroboratory in- 
vestigation was, of course, necessary. The Paris branch of 
the New York bank that had handled the last of the half 
million told him what he needed to know. Corcoran was 
not given to drink, heavy gambling or vice; he simply 
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Corcoran Sat Down, 


© 


spent money—that was all. Various people, including cer- 
tain officers of the bank who had known his family, had 
tried to argue with him at one time or another, but he was 
apparently an incurable spendthrift. A childhood and 
youth in Europe with a wildly indulgent mother had some- 
how robbed him of all sense of value or proportion. 

Satisfied, Bushmill asked no more—no one knew what 
had become of the money and, even if they had, a certain 
delicacy would have prevented him from inquiring more 
deeply into Corcoran’s short past. But he did take occa- 
sion-to utter a few parting admonitions before the expedi- 
tion boarded the train. 

“T’m letting you hold the purse strings because I think 
you’ve learned your lesson,” he said; ‘‘but just remember 
that this time the money isn’t your own. All that be- 
longs to you is the seventy-five dollars a week that I pay 
you in salary. Every other expenditure is to be entered 
in that little book and shown to me.” 

“T understand.” 

“The first thing is to watch what you spend, and prove 
to me that you’ve got the common sense to profit by your 
mistake. The second and most important thing is that my 
wife and daughter are to have a good time.” 

With the first of his salary Corcoran supplied himself 
with histories and guidebooks of Holland and Belgium, and 
on the night before their departure, as well as on the night 
of their arrival in Brussels, he sat up late absorbing a mass 
of information that he had never in his travels with his 
mother been aware of before. They had not gone in for 
sight-seeing. His mother had considered it something 
which only school-teachers and vulgar tourists did, but 
Mr. Bushmill had impressed upon him that Hallie was to 
have all the adyantages of travel; he must make it inter- 
esting for her by keeping ahead of her every day. 

In Brussels they were to remain five days. The first 
morning Corcoran took three seats in a touring bus, and 
they inspected the guild halls and the palaces and the 
monuments and the parks, while he corrected the guide’s 
historical slips in stage whispers and congratulated himself 
on doing so well. 

But during the afternoon it drizzled as they drove 
through the streets and he grew tired of his own voice, of 
Hallie’s conventional ‘‘Oh, isn’t that interesting,’’ echoed 
by her mother, and he wondered if five days wasn’t too 

. (Continued on Page 160) 
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OST of us fall 
into our life 
jobs by 


chance. We do not 

become department-store buyers, state po- 
licemen, railway mail clerks or candy makers 
because of any driving urge to these partic- 
ular vocations, but because the paths of 
least resistance drifted us that way. We 
have—worse luck—to make a living, and 
this or that was the best or the first that 
offered. 

The actor and the actress do not, with 
rare exceptions, drift onto the stage. They 
make a dead set forit. Nor do they think of 
it in terms of meal tickets. They cross the 
footlights out of an egotistic desire to strut 
before an admiring world. They hope ro- 
mantically to win a fortune along with their 
pictures in the papers, but always they have 
been willing to starve cheerfully if accom- 
panied by adequate publicity. 

I do not sneer at this vanity; rather doI 
share it. Applause is sweet and most of the 
world gets little enough of it. It is more 
than sweet; it is an insidious habit-forming 
drug. Given a regular supply, the addict’s 
eyes shine with an unnatural glitter; denied 
it, his cheeks cave in. Politicians also know 
these ecstasies and torments. It is not a 
pretty sight to see a broken actor or an ex- 
mayor frantically shaking the empty vial of 
incense. 

Even the other arts offer no such reward 
as the stage. The lawyer may sway a jury 
as few actors can an audience, but bailiffs 
are at hand to stop a demonstration. The 
minister may only surmise the effect of his 
pulpit oratory; it is not decorous to cheer 
in church. The soldier wastes twenty years 
in sagebrush barracks waiting for his war. 
The writer must work indefinitely to win a 
public, and then his laurels are apt to be too 
much like a kiss by telephone. The painter 
and the sculptor commonly leave their re- 
wards to be collected by their heirs. But the 
response to the actor is immediate, direct, 
ungrudging, complete. Small wonder that 
the stage never lacks for apprentices. 


Three:-Sheeted by Choate 


By DeWolf klopper a amd We 
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WAS born to the stage, although, para- 
doxically, both my father and my mother 


Digby Bell and Mr. Hopper as Young Men. 
At Right— Georgie Drew Barrymore, Mother 
of Ethel, Lionel and Jack 


came from stock that never set foot in a . 
theater and thought it the vestibuled limited to Hades. 
My father’s father, Isaac Tatum Hopper, was a Philadel- 
phia Quaker, a rabid Abolitionist and conductor of the 
Philadelphia station of the Underground Railroad. Be- 
cause of his participation in the Civil War the Friends 
churched him. 

My father was so incensed at this action that he withdrew 
from the sect. My mother was a D’ Wolf of Rhode Island. 
The D’Wolfs were High-church Episcopalians, but they 
did not share that church’s usual tolerance of the stage. 

Until their 
marriage my 
parents had 
never seen a 
play, but now 
they went al- 
most con- 
stantly. They 
became pas- 
sionately fond 
of the theater, 
the more so be- 
cause of the 
interdiction of 
their youth. 

My grand- 
father once 
said accusingly 
to my father, 
“John, I hear 
thee has been 
to. see that 
p | asyeenr 
Wi Ova thea 
meaning Laura 
Kean. ‘‘Isthat 
true, John?” 


Aida Gilman 


“Yes, father, ninety-four 
times,’”’ my father responded. 

For eleven years no child was 
born to my father and mother; 
then I, William D’Wolf Hopper, 
came, the only child. Doctors and | 
biologists now put prenatal influ- 
ence down as a superstition, I un- 
derstand. It may be, but I find no 
other adequate explanation for my 
predestination for the stage. 

I was born just off the Bowery, on Third 
Street, then astreet of quiet folk, but within 
a year we moved to Forty-third Street, be- 
tween Sixth Avenue and Broadway, then a brand- 
new block of brownstone fronts. When I was six my father 
died. He left an estate sufficient for my mother’s comfort 
and to provide me at twenty-one with a legacy, which the 
stage took away from me. 

Twice, long after his death, evidence of the general love 
borne my father came to me dramatically, incidents all the 
more affecting in that I have only the vaguest memories 
of him myself. A banquet given to Nat Goodwin, myself 
and other Lambs in London in 1899 was honored by the 
presence of Ambassador Choate. Mr. Choate’s remarks 
were given over very largely to affectionate remembrance 
of my father and mother. He told, in passing, of my third 
birthday, and of how every visitor to the house greeted me 
with “Hello, little Willie, so you are three years old.” 

And I answered, “‘No, I ain’t; I won’t be three till Choke 
comes.’ 

Nat Goodwin, who spoke later, commented in passing, 
“T remove my hat to any actor who can hire the Ambas- 
sador from the United States to the Court of St. James to 
three-sheet him.”’ : =e 

Another time I attended ; a Piatewsll dinner in San Fran- 
cisco given by the Bohemian Club to Joseph Redding, a 
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brilliant Califorg 
lawyer and a raly 
fine amateur mi. 
cian. Redding tq 
me privately that he was moving to hy 
York to run away from his musical rep}. 
tion. 

“Every lawyer in California admits tit 
I am a great musician, and the musicijs 
agree that I am a first-class lawyer,” \e 
said. “‘In New York I hope to be a law» 
among lawyers.” 

As a guest I was called upon, and tit 
call—you have guessed it—was for Caseit 
the Bat. As I stood up, one hand on je 
piano, about to launch forth, a voice fim 
the rear interrupted. Astranger to meas 
my pardon for the intrusion, but plea 
that he was a trans-bay commuter ‘io 
must leave shortly to catch the last train» 
the night. The gentleman spoke of his ely 
association with Joseph H. Choate. 

“A good many years ago,” he wentn, 
“‘Choate said to me one day, ‘Bill, I wnt 
you to meet the most charming young iu- 
ple I know.’ I assented and dined wii a 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hopper. The only ot 
on that very pleasant evening was thep- 
pearance of a puling infant who had the 
kissed good night. I did so under comil- 
sion; but, gentlemen, I would not kiss m 
tonight for all the gold ever mined in (|i- 
foynia. He stands before you,’ poinng 
to me. 

The interrupter, it developed, was foler 
Governor William T. Barnes. 


The Panic on the Bus 


NOTHER old friend of my father\as 
told me of an incident that would ‘ii- 
cate that I come naturally by some ofny 
frivolity. Sydney Howard Gay, the jir 
nalist, was a boon companion of my faer. 
Riding home from his office at 110 Brid- 
way with Gay on a horse-drawn m- 
nibus of the time, my father find 
the bus crowded to suffocatior a 
New York’s public transportim 
vehicles always have been. ‘he 
two of them plotted a hoasie 
signed to empty the bus nd 
provide them with seats. My 
father became a maniac, 1: 
denly violent; Gay, his keer. 

, They played their rdles ith 

' such spirit that the bus vas 
emptied of its passengeriil- 
stanter—with one exception 
This exception, a frugal pv 
who, having paid his fare, he 00 
intention of abandoning it, shink 
terrifiedly into a far corner,dul 
stuck it out. Taking this as arlet 
tion upon their acting, Gay anit ny 


maining spectator climbed hurriedly upon his? 
held his umbrella before him as a shield and shrill | 


cents more than his life and never passed the door. 
The only child of an idolizing mother and widow, I rey 
up a spoiled brat. I repaid my mother’s idolatry 
idolatry; but as her love demanded no sacrifice what 
I became a selfish young pup intent exclusively on milli 
the world my oyster. I was Willie in my childhood, aj 
later years I have been Will or Wolfie to my friends.De 
Wolf, my stage name, was born of the vanity of youl f 
despised the Quaker plainness of Hopper, and Willian : 
y 
. 
. 


a plebeian sound to my fastidious ears, but I thé 
D’Wolf, my middle name, distingué. In later years 
regretted that affectation, but it no doubt was, w 
sciously, a shrewd move. The actor, like soap anciél 
nets, finds a distinctive trade name useful. The pub? 
members an unusual name more easily, so long as! 
pronounceable. The D’Wolf became DeWolf throtll ® 
proneness on the part of the public to pronour?! 
“Dwolf.” 
I achieved stardom and made my first great suces i 
Wang. My name being only moderately familiar,iil! 


} 


Eugene Oudin 


joseph Choate, one of the greatest lawyers of the past gen- . 
ration, was my godfather and in due time I was to start . 
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ticket buyers 
in ten asked 
not for seats 


for Hopper, . 


butfor seats for 
Wang. When 
my manager 
and I chose a 
bill to succeed 
Wang, we pur- 
posely called 
the play by the 
meaningless 
syllables, Pan- 
jandrum. 
Rather than 
stumble over 
Panjandrum, 
the public 
asked for seats 
for Hopper, as 
we intended 
that they 
should. Show- 
men learned 
the funda- 
mentals of ad- 
vertising long 
before the 
business world. 

My father 
and mother 
had intended 
me for the law. 


pading law in his offices. But as my godfather observed 
lie he became increasingly skeptical of my forensic future. 


A Daisy Ashford War Play 


{ 


S I WAS emerging from adolescence, he said to my 


mother, ‘‘I don’t think Willie will be a pronounced suc- 

ss at the desk, Rosalie. I fear he lacks concentration. I 
) not associate him with briefs, somehow, but his voice,‘his 

‘aysique, his presence should make him a rare pleader.’’ 
That voice, physique and presence already were postur- 
gin amateur theatricals. My first amateur performance 


ust date back at least as far as my tenth 
ear. My mother had taken me to Boston, 
‘here we were visiting the Frederick Whit- 
ells. Either young Fred, aged eleven, or 
's sister Natalie, aged eight, had a birth- 
ay during my stay, and as part of the 
veasion Natalie had written a play un- 
»knownst to her elders, which we children 
vesented as a surprise. The guns of the 
jivil War were scarcely cool, and the play 
yened with the outbreak of hostilities. 

Four little husbands bade an affecting 
»od-by to four little wives in Act 1, and 
ere off to the wars. Three years elapsed 
ptween the two acts, during which time 
characters aged alarmingly. The cur- 
‘in of Act 2 disclosed four little wives, 
id and gray, thanks to charcoal wrinkles 
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Original Hazel Kirke Company 


C. W. Couldock as Dunstan Kirke in the 


‘by beginning well up the ladder and 


and much flour on the hair. They sat knitting by the fireside 
when the four little husbands limped home from the wars, 
one by one. This one had lost a leg at Shiloh, that one an 
arm at Antietam, .a third was much the worse for Libby 
Prison, and the fourth was sightless. Each had performed 
incredible deeds of heroism ‘and 
was rather immodest about it. 

When the fourth little husband 
had recited his Iliad and his 
Odyssey, the four little wives arose 
and in asingsong declaimed, “‘ We, 
too, have not been idle.”’ 

They left the stage momentarily 
to return each with her favorite 
doll in her arms. I have seen and 
played in many dramas, but none 
with a more effective curtain. 
Their elders were convulsed and 
the players accepted this enjoy- 
ment as a spontaneous tribute to 
their art. 

As a boy of fifteen I appeared in 
Ralph Royster Doyster, earliest of 
all known. English comedies, at a 
Sunday-school entertainment at 
Octavius Brooks Frothingham’s 
Unitarian Church, and. before that 
I had been giving, on the slightest 
provocation, my Senator Dill- 
worthy monologue, in which I, with 
the aid of a silk hat and a Lawyer 
Marks umbrella, burlesqued the 
spread-eagle school of oratory. 

When I graduated at twenty to 
the professional stage, I reversed 
the usual matriculation of the actor 


skidding downward. In anamateur 

performance, for charity, of Conscience at the Fourteenth 
Street Theater, I played an old man. Jacob Gosche, then 
manager of Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, was present and 
professed to be struck by my performance. Cynics have 
intimated that the fact that I had money might have in- 
fluenced Mr. Gosche’s enthusiasm. I hope not. Gosche 


introduced himself and suggested that I turn professional. 
Only a small sum of money lay between me and this con- 
summation, he indicated. Not yet of age, the money my 
‘father had left me was not yet mine to command, but with 


Hopper and Marshall P, Wilder in Their Own Version of the Balcony Scene 


From Romeo and Juliet 


Annie Russell 


an indulgent mother that was no obstacle. She advanced 
the funds needed to finance the Criterion Comedy Com- 
pany, with Gosche as manager and F. F. Mackay as di- 
rector. We went on the road with a repertoire of three 
bills: Our Boys, a reigning London success; Caste; and 
Freaks, the latter an adap- 
tation of Hausemann’s 
Tochters. 

I was lost to the law, but 
Choke displayed an ad- 
mirable stoicism. 

Although Gosche had 
seen me as an old man in 
the amateur show, I was 
cast as a youth, an eccen- 
tric comedy role, in Our 
Boys. In Caste I played 
variously, a swanky Eng- 
lish officer, the juvenile 
lead and a light-comedy 
plumber; and in Freaks I 
did a bombastic charlatan. 
The type system, whereby 
an actor or actress is con- 
demned for life to play 
only the sort of character 
which he or she has first 
done conspicuously well, 
was not yetin vogue. Ver- 
satility was the first 
demand of the theater; 
without it one was not an 

. actor. 

A few of the heroic 
roles, such as Othello and 
Hamlet, were thought a bit 
beyond the range of the 
ordinary actor, but with 

such exceptions every player in his or her time ran the 
gamut from blank verse to low comedy. 


Four Years’ Run for My Money 


S BLANCHE BATES was told at the outset of her 
career by her mother, “‘An actress should be able to 
play Topsy or Ophelia equally well. It is not how she looks, 
but what she makes the audience think and feel.’’ They 
were, as a result, better actors, man for man and woman 
for womdn, than the products of today’s 
specialization. Or such is my opinion. 

My money lasted me four years. The 
second year of the Criterion Company I 
attained twenty-one and got my hands 
upon.all of it. The faster we lost money, 
the more lavish Gosche and I grew. Inthe 
third year we scuttled the Criterion Com- 
pany and organized the Gosche-Hopper 
Company with Georgie Drew Barrymore, 
mother of Ethel and Lionel and Jack, as 
leading woman at the then very large salary 
of $125 a week. As a vehicle we chose the 
Mormon thriller, One Hundred Wives, 
written for us by two Chicago newspaper- 
men, Colonel Pierce of the Inter-Ocean and 
J.B. Runnion of the Tribune. Two seasons 

(Continued on Page 88) 


Marion Manola, Prima Donna 
of Clover 


LL women are subversive of dis- 

AN cipline. I put that in a report 

I made to Scotland Yard, and 

the next time I saw the deputy he 
started in to pull my leg. 

“Sooper,” says he, ‘‘you’re a woman hater.” It was a 
reputation I always wanted when I was a young officer, 
because there’s no better way of attracting the best girls 
than for them to think that you look upon woman as Na- 
ture’s greatest error of judgment. It is a sort of chal- 
lenge that no high-spirited Christian girl can pass. But it 
isn’t true that I hate’em. What I meant was—and only a 
deputy commissioner could have gone wrong on it—that 
when a policeman’s married he joins another service, says 
good morning to a new superintendent and answers a roll 
eall that has nothing to do with police regulations. 

You can roast the life out of a young detective if he gets 
fresh, but if his wife comes up to the station asking why 
her husband hasn’t got his promotion after the wonderful 
work he has been doing and all the risks he has been taking, 
there’s nothing to do but grin and lie. You’ve got to slop 
up when she comes into your office; she must have the best 
chair, and when you meet her on the street you must touch 
your cap to her. Is that subversive of discipline or isit not? 
When I hear a young officer is going to be married, and 
that his wife hates his job, I send ’em a wedding present. 

In all the detective stories I’ve read there is usually a 
good-looking and highly educated young officer who falls in 
love with a rich and beautiful girl, and after rescuing her 
every ten pages from a fate which is popularly supposed to 
be worse than death, marries her on Page 366 and lives 
happily right up to the back cover. I’m strong for romance 
wherever I can find it. But if I had been put on the wit- 
ness stand a year ago and had to tell the truth on oath, I 
should have said that I’d never met her or him, and that 
most detectives marry sensible girls who do the laundry, 
cook the dinner and look forward to going to the pictures 
twice a week. But I met the romantic detective at last. 

We had in our division a smart young fellow called 
Brett—Sergeant Ronald Brett. I’m willing to admit that 
he came up to the book in almost every particular. He was 
a good looker, he’d had a high-school education and he 
could talk on most subjects as if he’d invented ’em. He 
had swell manners and the knack of putting his views with- 
out hurting anybody’s feelings, which means that he was 
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well on the way to being a gentleman. The boys liked him; 
he was a keen and efficient officer, and when he went out 
after his man he got him. He was as much at home in a 
rough-house as in the Duchess of Westminster’s drawing- 
room. I made one or two reports on him to headquarters, 
and I know, from what I was told by the people at the 
Yard, that he was marked for early promotion. 

Then one night, in a thick fog, he bumped into Miss 
Evelina Buckland. She had lost her way; and Brett, who 
could have walked through every street of Notting Hill 
blindfolded, took her home. She lived in a big house off 
Ladbroke Grove with an invalid brother. I’d often seen 
the house from the railway. It had a big garden that 
backed on to the railway embankment, and a fine wireless 
aerial on high white poles. The Bucklands had servants, 
two limousines and money to burn. She was so struck on 
Ronald that she invited him into the house; and when he 
got into the lighted hall he saw that he had been walking 
with the prettiest girl he had ever met. 

“They keep three menservants,’”’ he told me, ‘‘and the 
house is a dream. But the queer thing is, there is no elec- 
tric light in the house—only candles.” 

Brett was impressed, and I hoped that he was passing on 
to this house all that he would like to have said about the 
girl. 

“They’ve asked me to come to tea next Sunday,” he 
said. 

If he had been invited to Buckingham Palace for a thé 
dansant he couldn’t have been more proud. So I knew it 
was the girl and not the ormolu table, the French clock 
and the priceless velvet hangings. 

I warned him against getting his name into a serial 


story, but he was very sure of himself; and I didn’t bother 


my head about him until, about a month later, I saw him 
in full evening kit, handing her out of her car. This was 


_ 
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She Took Me Upstairs to the First Floor and 
I Met Her Brother—a PalesLooking Man of 
FortysFive, Who Lay on a Long Sofa, Propped 
Up With Pillows. At the Foot of the Sofa Was 
a Pedestal With a Big Wooden Loud Speaker 


about half past eleven, and they’d been to the theater ¢| 
gether. Ordinarily Brett would have recognized me as 
strolled past; but his mind had got all undisciplined, ar 
I might have been yesterday’s joint for all the attenti( 
he gave to me. 

A few days afterward he told me he was engaged. Mi 
Buckland was a very sensible girl, and wouldn’t let hi 
spend more than a tenner on her engagement ring. Th 
bit of thoughtfulness got him all thrilled. They were to | 
married the following spring, when Mr. Buckland w 
going abroad to a clinic. The wedding was to be a ve! 
quiet one, and they were taking over her brother’s hou: 

“That means you’re leaving the service, Brett?” 
asked. - 

‘No, sir,” he said, to my surprise. ‘‘ Evelina wants 1! 
to stay on, She thinks my work is fascinating.” I groan¢ 
“And she wants to know if you will come to tea on Su 
day.” y 


I’d never met this girl, and I’m no woman hater, ai 
said before. So on Sunday afternoon I dolled myself | 


and went round to Ladbroke Close, and the door W 
opened by a swagger footman, who took me into t 
drawing-room. Brett hadn’t arrived when I got there, a 
so I had a chance of a quiet heart-to-heart talk with t| 
girl. / 

There was no doubt about her prettiness, though s! 
was older than I’d thought—nearer twenty-eight th) 
twenty-four, I should say, with a complexion like roses 2) 


cream, beautiful baby-blue eyes, and the slim figure 0! 


heroine out of a book. | 
She took me upstairs to the first floor and I met Ny 
brother—a pale-looking man of forty-five, who lay om) 


long sofa, propped up with pillows. At the foot of the st! : 


was a pedestal with a big wooden loud speaker. 


“My only recreation,” he said, as he stroked his stragi”_ 


beard. “It’s tough not being able to get about the same} 
other men, but I’m getting used to it now. I suppose y! 
havea wireless set, superintendent?” ! 
“Two,” I said. ‘One out of order and one I don’t us! 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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tracting typhoid fever on his way to Africa, he had 
been carried to a hospital in Algiers and here had 
pt some ten weeks, including his twenty-fifth birthday, 
r ving a ragged black beard instead of painting colorful 
, terpieces as he had originally intended to do. When 
h doctor finally discharged him he looked like a half- 
ti ved Barbary pirate. He refused to shave, partly be- 
a e he thought of these whiskers as a consolation prize 
» he loss of considerable hair on the top of his head, and 
aly because they expressed rather satisfactorily a de- 
idly anarchistic mood. Being six feet tall, he could 
ay out this sort of eccentricity even in his clothes, which 
in the meanwhile grown several sizes too large for him. 
he bitter truth which Warren had learned from this un- 
lisant experience was the fact of his own unimportance. 
[isickness had made no great stir in the world. For all 
nyne eared, he might have died like a rat in a hole. The 
oors and nurses had been decent enough in a profes- 
ical way and the U.S. A. consul had called to determine 
iext of kin, but this was merely in the line of duty. 
J‘ her his relatives in America nor his friends in Paris had 
nvyn of his plight; and though they could scarcely be 
Jdied, since he did not notify them, this very fact was 
htrather unreasonably galled him. Unless he called for 
e, no one paid any attention to him. 

‘ith this grouch and his whiskers Warren returned to 
F 3, having in mind no more elevating ambition than to 
a ul the food he could digest. It was fortunate that he 
aa sufficient income to be able to gratify this abnormal 
urer. The city did not turn out to welcome him, and 
v, in his old Latin Quarter haunts he was not recog- 
iz1. If for a day or two he found this amusing, it finally 


ac WARREN had been very ill indeed. Con- 
| 


got on his nerves. However, herefused stubbornly to intro- 
duce himself even to the waiters. Drifting into the familiar 
cafés, he sat in a corner and took a morbid and sullen 
pleasure in watching his former friends pass him by. At 
least here was a new role with certain dramatic features— 
a kind of Rip Van Winkle. He overheard one of the 
waiters refer to him as the “‘viewx garcon.”’ 

The remainder of his time Warren spent in the Louvre 
like any man of good taste. It was here, while standing 
before a fifteenth-century Sienese Madonna, that he found 
himself, quite unexpectedly, in conversation with Miss 
Doris Sheffield. He could thank his whiskers and his gen- 
eral appearance of old age and decrepitude for that. 
Brought up. properly by a maiden aunt, who at that mo- 
ment was resting her tired feet in the next gallery, Miss 
Sheffield had been thoroughly instructed in the danger of 
speaking to strangers, especially in Paris. But that re- 
ferred, obviously, to young. strangers. 

Besides, her remark was not addressed directly to any- 
one in particular, but was more in the nature of an audible 
reflection. 

“T wonder why they always paint them with twisted 
necks,”’ she said. 

Warren had not been aware of her presence, but the 
moment he turned he was aware of nothing else. She had 
the freshness, the color, the perfection of an apple blossom. 
It was long since he had seen such an example of healthy 
young American womanhood. There was not a trace of 
Paris about her, and he had a notion that if she remained 
here twenty years there never would be. She was too 
sound and native for that—again like apple blossoms. 
Give her a little time and, wherever she was, she would 
develop into something like a McIntosh Red, the kind he 


By Krederick Orin Bartlett 
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used to pick on that tree near his mother’s summer cottage 
in Maine: 

“The Sienese kept to the old Byzantine tradition,” he 
explained. 

Doris glanced up in some surprise, partly because he had 
replied and partly because his voice sounded so unex- 
pectedly young. 

“Yes?” she remarked noncommittally. 

“They tried to invest their Madonna with the mysti- 
cal,”’ he went on. “‘They didn’t care to bring her down to 
earth by making her too natural.” 

“Then they painted her like that on purpose?”’ 

He nodded and added, ‘‘It wasn’t such a bad idea, 
was it?”’ 

“Not when you understand that it was not an acci- 
dent,”’ she agreed. 

“‘They knew what they were about,” he said. ‘‘They 
were dreamers, and dreamers always know.” 

“Youre an artist yourself?” she asked. 

“T was,” he answered. 

Again he had challenged her curiosity. He certainly was 
a most unusual old gentleman. She tried to fix his age; but 
that was not easy, because the different parts of him did 
not fit. His emaciated frame might have been sixty, and 
that was old enough to be her father. His whiskers were a 
little younger—say, fifty—but the top of His head was at 
least sixty-five, a deduction based upon the fact that it 
bore a close resemblance to the bald spot on her Uncle 
Charles’ head. His eyes, sunk in deep sockets, varied be- 
tween these two extremes, while his voice cut down his 
average considerably. But at any rate he was old enough 
to ease her conscience about talking with him, and this, at 

(Continued on Page 169) 


“T's Awkward to Settle Things by Thinking,’’ She Answered. “‘One Ought Just to Know”’ 
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CITY SI 


PTNHE Yellow Kid had been released from San Quentin. 
ib He was free of the cage of stone and steel in which he 
had expiated.a particularly atrocious swindle by sev- 
eral years’ hard labor, and now lingered irresolute in a state 
painfully aware of his past and unwilling to be the scene of 
his future. For the Yellow Kid, despite the slip that had 
landed him in jail, was a swindler of parts, a confidence 
man par excellence, an aristocrat in the dubious caste sys- 
tem of city slickers. 

West of the Yellow Kid was a wet and impassive ocean. 
Eastward from this hostile and suspicious Western land 
was the broad midland territory of the nation, where farms 
are many and cities are large and where his name was not 
so well known. He went east, scrupulously avoiding no 
man knows how many farms and villages on the way, and 
settled down in one of the largest of the Corn Belt cities. 
He grew whiskers. He cultivated a German accent. He 
bestowed upon himself the title of count and, thus equipped, 
contrived to meet numerous citizens of importance and 
affluence. . 

To one of these, a lawyer whose abilities were almost as 
large as his estimate thereof, the Yellow Kid confided in 
carefully chosen Teutonic gutturals. He spun his tale of a 
heritage in the Fatherland and the vast profits that would 
accrue to him if he could obtain working capital. Under 
the warmth of the German dialect soughing through the 
Kid’s whiskers the lawyer ripened like a peach in a balmy 
south wind. 


Where Eloquence Was Golden 


NE day the matter of the heritage came suddenly to a 
crisis. Here wasthe noble count, unable to grasp oppor- 
tunity because of a lack of funds; and there was his friend 
the lawyer, a sophisticated city dweller who fondly im- 
agined himself particularly wary and experienced and who 
had money to throw away. Under the spell of the count’s 
eloquence the lawyer threw. It was a notable cast— 
twenty thousand dollars. There was no formality about 
the matter. No note was drawn, no receipt taken. The 
attorney simply wrote his check for his friend the count; 
and the Yellow Kid, after cashing it equally simply, faded 


out rapidly like the Cheshire cat, 
leaving his whiskers behind him 
instead of a smile. In all his 
years. of unprinci- 
pled suavity, the 
Yellow Kid had 
never worked more 
smoothly. He up- 
held his reputation 
as a slicker of the 
first water. Having 
suchareputationto  , Perey 
maintain, he swin- ii 
dled not the so- Face 


called guileless ef 4 
farmer, the hick, OSL 
but the supposedly Pp Nswete® 
canny resident of a Oe re 
great city. toON 


The farmer’s lot 
is hard. He admits 
it himself. Bitterness 
is his portion. Injus- 
tice springs up about him with all the rank alacrity of 
weeds in a potato patch. Surrounded by so many major 
woes, he has no time whatever to protest against the 
minor. The space he can snatch out of every twenty-four 
hours for morbid contemplation is not enough wherein to 
express adequately his rancor toward Congress and the 
middleman. He is so busy grieving over what the rest of 
the world in general does to him that he has no time 
whatever to waste in worry over what the city dweller 
thinks of him. 

So the legend has grown, unpruned by the farmer him- 
self, nurtured by the complacent urbanite: The farmeris a 
hick. He is the story that alwaxe-engs badly; or else, if 
there is a comic twist todts conclusion, the joke is always 
on the speech-twan#ing, carpetbag-carrying, lamentably 
fat-headed aeriotiteriat and all his tribe. In American folk 
lore, it is alWays the farmer who falls, and it is the city 
Owe who places a well-polished English brogue upon his 
“eather-beaten neck. 
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The girl whe 
leaves the old hip. 
roofed homestead te 
go on the stage ig 
destined for tragedy 
from the momen 
she passes the R, F 
D. box at the froni 
gate. The youngste; 
who wearies of feed. 
ing the stock anc 
fares to the big city 
can expect nothin; 
brighter in the fu 
ture than a lamp i 
the front windoy 
for the wanderin, 
boy who is sure ti 
return, beaten an 
broken. 

As for the long 
whiskered owner o 
broad acres himsel| 
rural solitude has been no protection for him. - He ha 
bought enough oil-less oil stock to paper the front parlo 
with certificates. The gold bricks he has purchased ar 
sufficient in their number to build an auriferous wall abou 
his premises; and there the old goop sits on the fron 
porch, ready to welcome the city slicker who is coming u 
the walk with a money-making machine under one arn 


The Chief Game of the Old«Time 
Sharper Was the Hick, the Rube 


The Farmer of Legendary Fame. 


UCH is the burden of the legend. The farmer bears it pz 
tiently. Blights and droughts, cutworms and Congres) 
Japanese beetics aiid other pests and misfortunes keep hil 
numb and oblivious of so small a grievance as mere mii 
representation. . Probably it would do no good if he di 
protest. City people created these legends, because cit 
people get sustaining, heart-warming comfort out of b 
lieving that there are infinitely more gullible, even mo: 
(Continued on Page 122) 


Contrary to the Fiction Formula, the Girl Who Leaves the Old Homestead Usuaily Returns, Not Through the Howling Blizzard, But Merely for a Summer Vacation Each Year — 
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VAS plodding through one of the cajions of 
| wer Manhattan where the scenery is perpen- 
cular and consists for the most part of bank 
lings. Just above these a ribbon of gray clouds 
visible, and between the rows of buildings flowed a 
trace of bobbing straw hats. Presently one gray felt 
uppeared among the straws. 

sing from the Southwest myself, I peered under the 
and then said, ‘Hello! What are you doing up here?”’ 
Slumming,’’ was the prompt reply, and gray eyes 
kled merrily. “T come up here two or three times a 
,’ he continued. “We country bankers like to look at 
dig pillars in front of these buildings. There’s one that 
+ be five feet thick. They’ve got a restaurant in that 
‘too. New. York is a great town for restaurants; find 
2verywhere, Let’s go tolunch.”” So we walked between 
sive pillars, then descended into the basement and 
red lunch. 

dere’s something I don’t understand,” my banker 
Seared, opening the pages of a reputable publica- 
devoted to finance and investment. “The man who 
st is column’’—he pointed to the column in ques- 
—“ gives people advice about balancing and diversify- 
heir investments. He gives no advice on speculation 
ie trend of the market, but confines himself to solid 
med issues. Well, I notice that he recommends quite 
mber of foreign bonds. So do most of the writers on 
ice and investment. Now those foreign bonds may be 
ight—as a matter of fact, I don’t know much about 
1—but very few of them strike me as being the sort of 
3s a fellow would buy and then just forget, like we do 
United States Government bonds. I’m not pessimis- 
bout world affairs; ‘that isn’t my point‘at all. What 
ands me is that so many foreign issues are well regarded 
ltraconservative circles in such a short time after a 
ld War. Considering the present state of world affairs, 
amazed to find these bonds classed with solid seasoned 
8, Suitable for the strong box.” 


UClmeéSUer 
24 
BY 


ILLUSTRATED 


LESTER 


“Well,” I said, “it is one thing to put them in that classi- 
fication and quite another thing to put them in the strong 
box. In other words, how are they selling?”’ 

“By the millions,’’ he replied. ‘‘I have here the tabula- 
tions of a reliable commercial agency, showing that $387,- 
231,000 worth of foreign bonds were sold in the New York 
investment market during the first six months of 1925. 
The number and amount of foreign issues have been growing 
steadily month by month until in June they exceeded every 
other group and constituted a little more than one-third of 
all the bonds offered. In dollars and cents this amounted 
to $162,188,000 for the month of June alone. Canadian 
bonds are not grouped as foreign in the New York market 
and are, therefore, not included in this total. I don’t con- 
sider Canadian bonds foreign and have no objection to their 
being grouped with domestic issues, but if anyone wants 
to draw the line strictly, then the exact figures will show 
that 36.89 per cent of all the bonds offered in New York 
during June were foreign. 

“While foreign countries, exclusive of Canada, were sell- 
ing us $162,188,000 worth of bonds, our railroads offered 
only $32,927,000 worth and, according to all the informa- 
tion I have, the railroads are in real need of new capital. 
The public utilities, during that month, offered $70,875,500 
worth of bonds and they are face to face with a tremendous 
demand for extension of service to make up for time lost 
during the World‘War. They have not yet caught up with 


demand and the principal obstacle has been the need for: 


capital. They, like the railroads, operate under strict reg- 
ulation of prices, and don’t dare sell securities bearing a 
higher rate than they are permitted to earn. Industrial 
corporations offered during June only $12,350,000 worth 
of bonds; municipal issues totaled $78,672,000; and real 
estate $89,290,000. Foreign countries offered us, in the 


“The Man Who Writes This Column’’—He Pointed to the Column in Question—‘‘Gives People Advice About Balancing and Diversifying Their Investments”’ 


Crowell 


RALPH 


aggregate, nearly $100,000,000 more of their paper 
than any single domestic group. 

“As world affairs stand at present this country 
will naturally become a creditor nation, but I can’t 
avoid wondering a little about the psychological change in 
our largest investment market. What I mean is that the 
South and the Southwest, and the Northwest too, for that 
matter, have struggled for half a century for recognition 
in Eastern financial markets without making headway that 
you could call sensational, but foreign bonds seem to have 
won an amazingly respectable place for themselves in a very 
short time. The newer sections of our country had a lot to 
overcome, no doubt about that; and from time to time some 
of our brushwood financiers have given the East an awful 
raw deal, I admit all that. But Europe, if I remember cor- 
rectly, pulled off a disastrous war not so very long ago and 
has not since then distinguished itself for good behavior. 
Strange that its paper should already be so eagerly ac- 
cepted. And it is still more remarkable to me in view of 
the numerous high-class domestic investments available 
since the World War at unprecedented rates of return. 

“What I am driving at is simply this: Most of the foreign 
bonds pay very attractive rates, so attractive in fact that 
if I came up here.with Texas or Arizona or Oklahoma bonds 
yielding the same returns, conservative investors would be 
prejudiced against them. And yet I could do that very 
thing, not with state or municipal issues, of course, but 
with excellent mortgages and industrial securities. So 
could the Northwestern states. In the one case the high 
rates are due to dissipation of capital by war; in the other 
case the high rates are due to extremely profitable and 
rapid development of a comparatively new country that 
has not yet been able to accumulate its own capital reserves. 
It seems strange:to me that heavy requirements to repair 
damage should rank above heavy requirements for new 
construction. I’m biased, of course; I admit that in the 
first place. Why shouldn’t I be biased when I have made 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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Infinitely Lost and 
Sad He Felt, Sitting 
There Forgotten 
While Those 
Remembered 


Two 


T ALL came about through Moyra Swift being crossed 

] in love. The crossing was not so rough as some, but in 
Moyra’s opinion it was the worst of its kind. 

Moyra had the soul of a democrat, and a rich father. 
Dick had the soul of an aristocrat, and an even richer 
father. You will find Dick in the telephone book under the 
letter B—Blayney, Hon. Richard. 

The Hon. Richard Blayney and Moyra Swift started by 
kissing each other, and passed by rapid synthesis to a 
state of war. The casus belli was the obligation of both 
sexes to justify their existence by work. Moyra insisted 
that it was Dick’s obvious duty to work. Dick insisted 
that she was all wrong about it. 

“Why am I wrong?’”’ demanded Moyra. 
know I am not wrong.” 

Dick paused to admire the Dorothy Perkins coloring 
wooed to her cheeks by the emotion of anger, and said, 
“Because, sweetest heart of all, I’ve pots of cash and it 
would be a low trick to take a job when there are scores of 
beggars who are broke.” 

““They’re only broke because they refuse to work,” said 
Moyra. It was the kind of remark her father: collected 
from leading articles and broadcast as original. Moyra 
was suffering from a political complex. 

“‘Oh, stodge,”’ said Dick. ‘‘That’s awfulstodge, darling.” 

“Tt’s not stodge and I’m not 
darling—at least to you I’m not. 
I adore the proletariat, but the 
idle proletariat deserves no pity 
whatever. Life is a battle ——”’ 

“Half a minute while I roll in 
the tub,”’ Dick interrupted. 

“How dare you make me an- 
gry? ” 

“Life is a battle,’’’ he quoted. 

“Tt is,’ she countered, ‘“‘and I 
believe in the survival of the fit- 
test.” 

But the only philosophy 
with which Dick con- 
cerned himself was natural 
selection. 

“Let’s get married first 
and see which of us sur- 
vives,” he suggested. 

“Marry—you!” said 
Moyra with scorn. 

Dick assured her he 
would not dream of pro- 
posing for anyone else. 

“Marry a mollusk? 
Never!” 

“T didn’t mention a 
mollusk, beautiful one; 
couldn’t even spellit. Let’s 
get married and have a 
good time.” 


“Because I 


Said Moyra, “‘A good time is all you think about or are 
fit for. I want a man who is not afraid of suffering.” 

“Tell you what then, I’ll go out and sprain my ankle 
and we’ll be married before it gets better. That do?” 

“‘T hate you with a horrible contempt!”’ 

“Darling!” 

“T loathe the very ground you stand upon!” It was a 
genuine Aubusson carpet. “If you loved me as you pre- 
tend, you’d do what I ask. You’d buckle on a sword and 
look for a job.” 

“Opening tins?’’ he suggested. 

““You’re detestable!’”’ cried Moyra. ‘‘When I think I 
ever let you kiss me I could die of shame.’”’ There was an 
interval while tears were shed, which, submissively, she 
allowed Dick to dry with kisses. “‘Oh, Dick, I am fond of 
you, but promise you’ll do what -I ask.” 

Dick put his hands in his pockets. 

“But, pretty heart, it’s all against my principles. Be- 
sides, if I give in to you now, what hope is there for me 
after marriage?” 

“You refuse?”” Her eyes blazed challengingly. 

“Tt’s all such rot.” 

“Then I never want to see you again. 
work, I will! I will!’’ 

“Oh, come, Moyra!” 


If you won’t 


Dick exclaimed. 
“Come! 
good!’’ And she went, and no 

one could stop her. . | - 

On the day of departure her 
father read her a letter from 
one of the daily papers with 
the caption, What Are Our 
Daughters Coming To? It 
would have been more to the 
point to ask where his partic- 
ular daughter was going to. 
She left no address. Moyra 
was a girl of determination. 
What she said she meant. 

After she had gone the Hon. 
Richard experienced the sen- 
sations of blight. It dawned 
upon him that he had acted 
like a crashing fool and that 
it might be as well to do some- 
thing about it—which he did. 

Meanwhile Moyra bought a 
blue serge frock with no sleeves 
and went to look for work. 
And the manager of Denver, 
Wallis & Carboy, Ltd., pinched 
the dimple above the elbow of 
her right arm and gave her a 
distaste for the quest. Further 
experiences of a similar kind 
finally discouraged her from 
seeking employment in the 


Moyra Swift 


~ Sometimes he wrote to the press on matters of nation: 


I’m going—for 


: 
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City and caused her to accept the post of secretary to 
Franklin Venables, late of Mincing Lane, E. C., noy 
tired to the seclusion of a small estate near Woking. 

Mr. Venables had sound commercial principles 
sound views of life. Everything about him was sour 
heart, lungs, banking account and wife. His voice 
was sound, if a little too much so. He had one sound 
at a sound public school. The family from which he 
derived was the least sound of his possessions. He 
risen superior to his surroundings, on which accoun) 
desired his surroundings to adopt an appropriate si 
riority. Moyra being a Swift—and who has not heart 
the Swifts of Suffolk!—supplied that air of superiority 
ménage demanded. Her qualifications as secretary weig 
less with him than her ancestry. In capturing her he 
he had captured a bit. of country stock. 

In actual fact, since his retirement Mr. Venable 
little need of a secretary, but the habits of a lifetime 
not easily put aside. After breakfast he liked to retir 
his study for a.couple of hours and dictate letters. Is 
of these letters never found their way to the post | 
regardless of wasted stationery, were secretly destro, 


urban importance. A pithy note from his pen on the ( 
gerous practice of dropping peel on pavements act 
appeared in the Daily Mail. On the heels of this ii 
nalistic triumph he engaged Moyra. 
Moyra’s inability to use a typewriter or to take de 
shorthand did not affect his choice. She was exceedi) 
pretty and very well bred, which more than compensi 
for her lack of skill as a stenographer. : 
The hours spent in the study passed the more pl 
antly for her society. He would tell her all the 
things he had done in Mincing Lane; and she woul i 
a grave expression on her face, hands folded in lap, 
fixed on the lime trees outside the window. It was awi) 
nice, q 
Mr. -Venables thought she was the most inte li 
listener he had ever met. He was unaware, of course, 
she was not listening at all, but was thinking | 
hunters, her dogs, and that bad, bad Hon. Richa 
was spending a life in ease and idleness while she wo! 
her fingers to the bone. 
Every half hour or so Mrs. Venables popped her b 
round the door to satisfy herself they had everything 
wanted. It is sometimes difficult to explain such cons! 
visits, but Mrs. Venables was never at a loss. 
“Plenty of ink and paper?’ she would ask—lit 
tences to prove how genuinely disinterested she was. 
Mrs. Venables knew she could. trust her husband, 
that he was not like other men; but this did not prev 
her from behaving like other women. Apart from that, 
liked Moyra Swift and was never tired of praisi ng 
prettiness. 
. “Such a plucky girl to go out and make her way] 
world,’ she would say to callers; “‘yet so sensil 
quiet with it all.” a 


ing her heart out because she had been crossed in love. 
‘hen one day Tony Venables came back from the sound 
slic school and the car went down to the station to meet 
1. The car returned without him and with the announce- 
‘nt that rather than travel in a. car with four doors and 
‘3s sides he preferred to walk. 
ony Venables, aged sixteen, held very resolute opinions 
‘the matter of motor cars. They were his subject—a 
; ject which inflamed him to Parnassian heights of ad- 
ation or depths of withering contempt. Limousines, 
»ons, covered coupés, voiturettes de ville, all-weather 
b lies, and even cars with side curtains, were to him 
thema. Such vehicles as these were only fit to die in. 
: parents’ choice of a limousine induced a state of melan- 
¢ lyin Tony’s mind that a whole park of three-liter high- 
e ciency racers would have failed to banish. 
 Cuggy brutes, to go along the road with a roof over 
tlir heads! For the money they had spent on this glass 
pace, this drawing- 
ym on wheels, a fleet 
o little sports busses 
nght have been 
tlirs. Gosh! It was 
uoardonable; de- 
g ding, ashe had said 
t ais father. 

Te thanked heaven 
fc the possession of a 
tiee and a half horse 
pwer stink wheel 
ti twould make knots 
al you could get 
d:y on. 

Jony Venables 
yw ked from the sta- 
tii, having bought 
a he bookstall copies 
oThe Motor Cycle, 
T2 Motor, The Light 
C:, The Speedster, 
> Motor Manual, 
Boklands Gazette, 
l;ition Troubles and 
Ew to Cure Them, 
al several journals 
o/the subject of wire- 
le. He had planned 
i¢ himself a thor- 
orhly mechanical 
hiday. He was going 
t( tan aluminum pis- 
t¢ to the stink wheel 
a). was going to make 
ajhree-valve receiv- 
inset. Every hour of 
eury day was ac- 
cunted for in ad- 
vice. It would be 
uiless for his parents 
t ttempt to take him 
aywhere or offer di- 
visions. This he 
wild explain at once 
tit they might thus 
aid disappointment. 
Wile daylight lasted 
h would be in his 
wkshop. The eve- 
ng would be spent 
Wting to various mo- 
t( agents for cata- 
lcaes. Yes, yes, a hec- 
titime awaited him. 
V:hin half an hour he 
Wild have donned 
digarees and be at 
W'k stripping down 
tl motor bike, pre- 
Patory to hotting 
h up. It would bea 
gat convenience if his mother would consent to serve 
h meals in the workshop. Perhaps it could be arranged. 
E must see. 

. resonant roar intruded upon his meditations. A yellow 
pie’ 3 bulleted past at the speed of a falling star. It had 
tied wings, a knife-edged rad, no running boards, no 
bt a wind deflector, an asbestos-bound outside ex- 
ist and a stream-line, canoe-shaped body. 

Hin 698 said Tony Venables. ‘It’s the new Gaston- 


in one realized that Moyra had a secret sorrow and was 


in 36-98 sports. What a peach! What a daisy!” 

he monster vanished beyond its own dust. Tony con- 
tied on his way, gravely considering the science of 
Sjed. “T’ll do it,” he said. “TI’ll risk it. I’ll drill holes 
in he con rod. Dashed if I don’t.” 

Jp the gravel drive to the house he marched, and 
thugh the open front door. Standing in the hall was a 

—the most exquisite girl ever beheld of mortal eye. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Venables have gone to attend a sale,” 
said Moyra; “‘but they’ll be back at one punctually, they 
said I was to say.” 

She smiled sadly and disappeared. The Light Car, The 
Motor Cycle, Radio in the Home slipped from Tony’s 
arms. 

“Num!” he gasped, and never before had he applied 
that superlative of praise to any creation that was not 
wrought of steel or iron. 

Instead of hastening into his dungarees and hiking off 
to the workshop, Tony Venables made tracks for the bath- 
room, where he washed himself with a thoroughness and 
attention to detail unrivaled by previous effort. Also he 
anointed his hair with pink brilliantine, bagged one of his 
father’s ties and put on a clean collar. 

Having regard to the fact that these elaborate prepara- 
tions were conducted with the minimum expenditure of 
time, the metamorphosis in his appearance was remark- 
able. It is true his hair was better brushed in front than 


He Would Tell Her All the Clever Things He Had Done in Mincing Lane; and She Would Listen, a Grave Expression 
on Her Face, Hands Folded in Lap, Eyes Fixed on the Lime Trees Outside the Window 


behind, but this is an oversight common even among per- 
sons of mature years. The frontal effect was excellent, as 
the cheval glass in his mother’s room flatteringly revealed. 

While at the work of grooming Tony abandoned him- 
self to speculation. The vision of loveliness in the hall 
below could be none other than his father’s new secretary. 
She was the Swift of Suffolk, referred to in his mother’s 
letters as ‘‘a quiet young lady with such nice ways.” 

“Golly,” thought Tony, “she’s something better than 
that!” 

Romance, until now a stranger, rapidly invaded Tony’s 
enthusiastic soul. With the ready acquiescence of youth, 
he admitted to himself that he was in love at first sight 
and for the first and last time. It was pretty swift work, 
but Tony was not embarrassed by the discovery. One 
need not be ashamed of falling in love. It was a highly 
enviable state, Of course, it would involve severe changes 
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in his habit of living. His plans for spending the holiday 
would have to be jettisoned. It was doubtful if the work- 
shop would see him at all. It was certain that the alumi- 
num piston would never be fitted. But no matter; personal 
considerations take precedence of mechanical. Tony Ven- 
ables gave his shoes a swift burnish with his mother’s 
nightdress case and went downstairs. He found Moyra in 
the drawing-room. She was staring thoughtfully at the 
lime trees. Her expression was grave and sad and beautiful. 

A glorious conviction smote Tony that she, too, was 
love’s victim and that in their brief encounter in the hall 
Cupid’s dart had smitten her as surely as it had smitten 
him. There was no other explanation. Tony stared and 
trembled. Moyra continued to look at the lime trees and 
to think of the Hon. Richard. The silence was too sacred 
to be broken. 

Tony searched his brain for poetry—a fragile and beauti- 
ful line wherewith to make his presence known. Alas, his 
knowledge of poetry was restricted to limericks. It would 
not be effective to de- 
claim, ‘“‘There was an 
old maid of South 
Shields.”” The refer- 
ences to love in this 
particular verse were 
rather to its disparage- 
ment than otherwise. 

Quite suddenly he 
sneezed—a loud rever- 
berant “‘hatashoo!”’ 

Moyra jumped and 
laughed in a startled 
way and said, “‘ You 
are abrute to do that.” 

Tony colored. 
“Sorry,” he replied. 
“Didn’t mean to. I 
often sneeze at this 
time of year. It’s the 
grass. Pollen, you 
know. Hay fever. I 
get hay fever.” 

He had avague hope 
that her sympathies 
might be aroused in 
beholding the victim 
of a dreaded disease. 

“Oh, I thought you 
were trying to make 
me jump.” 

““No fear,’’ said 
Tony; and for want of 
a supplementary 
thought repeated, 
“No fear.” 

His courtship was 
proceeding none too 
well. Of course it was 
possible she might de- 
tect an underlying 
tenderness in his re- 
solve not to make her 
jump, but the chances 
were remote. On the 
whole it might be bet- 
ter to make a fresh 
start from a more con- 


ventional basis and 
work up to a closer 
understanding. 


“Do you like closed 
cars?’’ he asked. 

“Not much,” said 
Moyra. “Why? Do 
you?” 

““Me? Iloathe’em. 
Iloathe’em. Everbeen 
in a racing bus?’’ 
Moyra started. Rac- 
ing cars had been 
rather a stunt of Rich- 
ard’s. The question revived thoughts of him. With an 
expression of infinite longing she gazed at the lime trees, 
and biting her lower lip, nodded. Tony felt encouraged. 
“What sort, I say?” 

Moyra named about six mile-devouring monsters. 
Tony’s eyes goggled. 

“Coo! Have you really? By jing! Do you still go in 
any of those?’’? Moyra shook her head and sighed. With 
astonishing agility Tony interpreted the sigh. “‘ Bad luck,”’ 
he said. “‘Must. be pretty foul for you, missing all that.” 

“How clever of you to realize it,’’ she said, and her eyes 
brightened. 

A terrific idea stirred in Tony’s brain; a plot almost too 
wild to contemplate but for the fact that where love is 
nothing is impossible. With amazing luck, in half a dozen 
sentences he had discovered the cause of her melancholy. 

(Countinued on Page 209) 
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LITTLE Paradise for Commuters is what the 
advertisements call Mertonia, New Jersey; 
and not without reason. Come to Mertonia, 

the Homy Suburb, invite the signs. Good Schools, 
Good Sewers, Good 
Neighbors. 

The families who 
lived on the Elbow 
were enthusiastic Mer- 
tonians, and they 
looked upon them- 
selves as old inhabi- 
tants, for they had 
lived there all of five 
years. They were 
proud,of the schools 
and the sewers and 
the neighbors. The 
Elbow’s right name 
was Maple Lane, but 
those who lived there 
affectionately called it 
the Elbow, because it 
was shaped like an el- 
bow. It was up a lit- 
tle hill and away from 
the rest of the suburb, 
a distinct small com- 
munity in itself, five 
neat Dutch colonial 
houses, with a square 
of lawn in front of each 
and a garden in back 
large enough to sup- 
port one tin garage, 
one clothesline and 
several rows of peas or 
beans and a zinnia or 
two. 

A census of the pop- 
ulation of the Elbow 
revealed the following 
facts: 


House No. 1: The 
Fosters. Arthur T., 
male, white, thirty- 
one, slightly bald, civil 
engineer. Leora, his 
wife; blond, noted for 
ker homemade dande- 
lion wine. Katrina, 
their first fruit; teeth- 
ing. Clementina 
Gould, of the Lynch- 
bure. svirointas 
Goulds—colored. 

House No 2: The 
Hummells. Chester, 
just a real good hus- 
band, in the wholesale 
pajama game. Flo, 
who could play the 
piano a little. Nora 
and Dora, twins; nine- 
teen months and seven 
days old at time of census. Hulda or Hilda, last name 
unknown, probably a Lett or a Finn. 

House No. 3: Empty. 

House No. 4: The Cusacks. Leonard, who had played 
on the lacrosse team at Cornell and who now did something 
in an advertising agency. Mabel, who had once been told 
she looked like Gloria Swanson, but who had recovered and 
lived simply. 

House No. 5: The Bentleys. Frank, who was in coffee 


or roofing or drop forgings; and Clare, who played the best’ 


game of bridge on the Elbow. A child known as Junior. 
A cook-nurse who never stayed long enough to become 
generally known. 


They liked to say that the Elbow was a sort of little 
Arcady, They were all the best of friends. Leonard Cusack 
had gone to Cornell with Arthur Foster. Clare Bentley and 
Flo Hummell had been girl friends in Peekskill, All four 
families had much in common, and life on the Elbow was 
placid and pleasant. 

“Quiet, but a lot of fun,’’ was the way the Elbowians 
described it. 

Once or twice a week they got together to play bridge. 
Saturday they went to dance at the country club. Sun- 
day—like as not—four automobiles of a certain make 
might be seen leaving four tin garages, loaded with adults, 
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‘“‘This Knife,’’ Said Mr. Bentley, ‘‘Figured in an Amusing Small Murder in Poughkeepsie Five Years Ago" 


infants, sandwiches and milk in trick bottles, and bound for 
a beach or a lake. 

It was too bad, they all agreed, that George and Olive 
Snyder, who had lived in House No. 3, had been called to 
Seattle by George’s business and had been forced to put 
the house.on the market. George and Olive had belonged. 
They would be missed. When, after a series of farewell 
parties, George and Olive finally had gone, the Elbow 
began to speculate, not without real apprehension, about 
who would move into the vacant Snyder house. 

When, one day, the real-estate man brought around 
prospective buyers, it was a crucial moment. At their re- 
spective windows watched Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Hummell, 
Mrs. Cusack and Mrs. Bentley. Afterward they met to 
compare notes. 

“Her hat wasn’t bad, if you like big hats on stylish 
stouts,” said Mrs. Foster. 

“He looked clean, though a bit stiff,” said Mrs. Hum- 
mell. ‘‘Did I or did I not see that his eyeglasses were on 
a leash?”’ 

“T’m afraid you did,’ said Mrs. Cusack. ‘‘Anyhow, 
their little girl looks well behaved, though overdressed, to 
my way of thinking.” 

“Oh, dear,’’ said Mrs. Bentley, “‘I hope they’re nice, 
whoever they are. It would be terrible to have a family of 
prunes right in the middle of us.” 


hard Connell 
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‘“We wouldn’t have to play with them,” suggested | 
Mrs. Cusack. 

“Oh, yes we would,’”’ said Mrs. Hummell. “You 
can’t very well high-hat a family that practically | 
lives in your pocket, | 
Oh, Idoso hope they'll . 
beasensible, congenial 
young couple.” 

“We're apt to find | 
out very soon,” said 
Mrs. Foster. 

At four dinner tables 
in the Elbow that | 
evening there was one | 
single topic of talk, 
For the Elbow had | 
found out that House 
No. 8 had been 
rented—with an op- > 
tion to buy at the end | 
of three months—to 
the Pratts; Willis G, 
and Harriet, and their 
child, Mildred. ' 

‘‘T hear,’’ sand 
Chester Hummell,who | 
had been engaged in | 
detective work, “‘that 
they are from the | 
West. Heis secretary 
of some society for the | 
prevention of some- | 
thing, and she is very | 
refined. Briggs, the | 
real-estate man, told | 
me.” 

“Did he say ‘re | 
fined’?”’ asked Mrs. 
Hummell. 

“That was his very 
word.” 

“Oh, dear,” said | 
Mrs. Hummell. 

“You'll call on her, | 
won’t you?”’ 

‘*Of course,’’ Then 
hopefully—‘‘ Maybh 
she won’t be too re 
fined.” j 

It was decided at 
conference held in th 
living room of 


newneighbor. So Mr 
Foster, Mrs. Hun 
mell, Mrs. Cusack an 
Mrs. Bentley, in the 
best afternoon dresse 
presented themsel 
at the Pratt door. Mrs. Pratt herself answered the be 
She was a stately lady, with a strong club-woman’s fae 
a sizable chin and an air of refined authority. 4 

“T,”” announced Mrs. Hummell, ‘‘am Mrs. Hum 
from next door, you know.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Pratt. | 

““And these ladies,’’ said Mrs. Hummell, flustered sh 
knew not why, “fare Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Cusack and Mr 
Bentley.” + 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Pratt. With a cool, appraising @ 
she surveyed the four ladies in front of her. They felt coi 
scious of their cosmetics. 

“We came to call,’’ explained Mrs. Hummell. 

sé Yes? ” 

Mrs. Hummell felt uncomfortable. 

““We came to call,” she repeated. 

“Very nice of you,”’ articulated Mrs. Pratt. 
seated.” 

She arranged four chairs in a straight row for then 
Mrs. Pratt sat facing them. Some seconds ticked by. — 

“You’re from the West?”’ ventured Mrs. Bentley. — 

“The Middle West,” said Mrs. Pratt. ‘= 

That seemed to end that. 

“Des Moines?” queried Mrs. Cusack, just for som 
thing to say. 

‘*Pairview,” said Mrs. Pratt. 


“Pray k 
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| | Nice city, I’ve heard,’ said 

Ws. Foster. “I’vea cousin there— 

neried to a man in the harness F 

piiness— Minna Hubbard.” Z 
Never heard of her,’’ said Mrs. 

Pitt. 

‘he conversation lay dormant 
fca moment. i ‘ 

‘We hope you'll like it here,” + ee | | 
se. Mrs. Hummell. ieee 

‘I expect to find much to oc- iis 
cuy me here,” said Mrs. Pratt. 

Gardening?”’ asked Mrs. 
Homell. 

Civic betterment,”’ 
Ms. Pratt. 

Oh!” said Mrs. Hummell. 
A» Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Cusack 
ai Mrs. Bentley. 

You havea Women’s Town 
B,terment Association here, I 
pisume,”’ said Mrs. Pratt. 

Well, no,’’ admitted Mrs. 
Hnmell, feeling unaccount- 
aly guilty, “‘we haven’t.” 

'Tech-tch!’’ said Mrs. Pratt. 
“ deed?” 

.s she continued to look P 
acasingly at Mrs. Hummell, 
tht lady felt some explana- 
tii of this lack was necessary. 

Not much to better in 
Mrtonia,” said Mrs. Hum- 
ml. 

Ah, I wonder,” said Mrs. 
P tt. “I think we'll form one. 
G.at good was accomplished 
bjour association in Fairview. We were able to awaken 
ecimunity consciousness. No doubt you have read about 
oi Beautify Fairview Week?” 

‘Well, no,’”’ confessed Mrs. Hummell; ‘“‘I didn’t see the 
pser this morning.” 

It occurred two months ago,”’ said Mrs. Pratt. She 
tured to Mrs. Foster. ‘‘ We women should keep abreast of 
thnews, don’t you think?”’ she said. 

Oh, yes,’ said Mrs. Foster. Then, proudly—‘‘I read 
tk paper this morning. Did you see the story about the 


said 


i “*I Never Coerce Her,’’ She Explained. 


“That Awful Child Tried to Feed Junior Poison Ivy,”” 
Said Mrs. Bentley 


girl from Tuckahoe who shot the man in the Bronx Zoo— 
right in front of the zebra cage—because ——”’ 

**Please!”’ said Mrs. Pratt sweetly, holding up her hand 
like a traffic policeman. Mrs. Foster put on her four-wheel 
brakes. ‘“‘One of the things we women in Fairview are 
proudest of,’’ said Mrs. Pratt, ‘‘is the success of our move- 

ment to segregate crime news. We kept after 
the newspapers till they agreéd to keep all the 
crime news on one page.” 

“Good. Easier to find it,’’ said Mrs. Foster. 

“Our thought was,’ said Mrs. Pratt, 
looking pained but tolerant, ‘“‘that one 
could tear the sheet out and so not let 
it contaminate one’s young or oneself. 
Future generations, in Fairview, at 
any rate, will grow up, I 
venture to hope, without 
knowing there is such a 
thing as crime in. the 
world.” 

Mrs. Foster’s face felt 
red, and it was. 

“Yes, yes, of course,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I suppose 
everybody will tear out 
the sheet and throw it 
away. It’s aclever idea. 
Who thought of it?” 

“T was chairman of the 
committee,” said Mrs. 
Pratt. “Our little group 
was charged with the duty 
of watching the press, the 
motion pictures and the 
dancing. Wewere onthe 
point of establishing a 
really efficient screen cen- 
sorship when Mr. Pratt’s work called him East, and I 
couldn’t stay to see our program through.” 

“That was too bad,” said Mrs. Foster, and grew red 
again. 

‘My last official act was to approve the six-inch law.” 

“The what?” asked Mrs. Cusack. 

“You never heard of it?” 

Mrs. Cusack was sorry, but she never had. 

*‘T am constantly surprised,”’ said Mrs. Pratt. ‘“‘I find 
that the East is far behind the Middle West in matters of 
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civie uplift. The six-inch law has done much to improve 
the moral tone of some of the more forward-looking West- 
ern states. It provides that partners, while dancing, must 
keep at least six inches from each other.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Cusack. The three other ladies said 
“Oh!”’ too. 

‘“What we did in Fairview can be done here,”’ said Mrs. 
Pratt. ‘‘It is simply a question of organization and propa- 
ganda. I, for one, am willing to give myself to the work. 
Our first endeavor must be to quicken the civic pulse of 
Mertonia.”’ 

“We had a Swat the Fly Week here in July,’’ spoke up 
Mrs. Bentley. 

““Good—in its limited way,” approved Mrs. Pratt. 
“But I venture to say there is still plenty of work to be 
done here. I am told that at the country club the dancing 
often lasts till three or four in the morning and that many 
of the dancers never seem to have heard of the six-inch 
law. Also, I have heard that cards are played for money 
and—I’m reluctant to believe this, of course—the law of 
our country against intoxicating beverages is more or less 
openly flouted.” 

The four ladies hung their heads. Into Mrs. Foster’s ear 
Mrs. Hummell murmured a single word—‘‘ Flouter.”’ 

“But,”’ went on Mrs. Pratt, “‘the situation is not hope- 
less, I think.”’ 

The ladies sighed, relieved. 

‘Before Mr. Pratt and I decided to make Mertonia our 
home,’”’ continued Mrs. Pratt, ‘‘we investigated it care- 
fully. We wished to be sure it was the sort of place where 
we and our child could settle permanently.” 

The four ladies looked at one another. 

“We found,” pursued Mrs. Pratt, ‘that in general the 
civic health is well above the average here.” 

“The mosquitoes are terrible,’ said Mrs. Bentley. ‘‘ Lot 
of children get fevers and all sorts of things here.”’ 

“*T was using ‘health’ im the broader sense,’ said Mrs. 
Pratt. ‘“‘I meant the moral tone of the community—the 
health of the civic soul. As to physical ills, like fevers, of 
course I believe they are due entirely to lowered soul 
vitality.” 

“Oh, do you?”’ said Mrs. Cusack. 

“You see,’ explained Mrs. Pratt, ‘““I am a member of 
the new cult of Soul Vitalists—a lay reader in fact. Ill be 
very glad to loan you ladies some of our literature and to 
instruct you in our principles.” 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Loveland Pass, Colorado, 
a Crumbling Monument to a Departed Gold Rush 


LETTER came for me the other day from the vice 
A president of an oil company up in Wyoming, apolo- 
gizing for the fact that he hadn’t been able to answer 
sooner a communication which I had addressed to him a 
couple of months before. He’d felt the confines of his work 
and his office, he said, and so he’d gathered himself a couple 
of cow-punchers, a bunch of pack saddles and a string of 
horses and hit the trail. Naturally, when one is pounding 
the hurricane deck of a mountain horse along a filmy line 
which appears and disappears in the piny stretches of the 
mountains, when one is away from telegraph and telephone 
and lines of mail communication, one cannot very well 
answer letters. So he apologized, and I wrote back to him 
and told him that it was quite all right. I knew the situa- 
tion exactly—because I’d just got through doing the same 
thing myself. 

Time was, out in the Rocky Mountains where I call my 
home, when folks went from place to place by pack outfit 
because they couldn’t go any other way. Now they’re be- 
ginning to do the same thing again, but for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose. The mountain plug, neglected for years, is 
again assuming something that faintly resembles a posi- 
tion of importance, for the reason that persons are thinking 
of him as a mode of travel and not merely a beast to be 
turned out on free range to take care of himself as best he 
can. Pack saddles that have lain around livery stables for 
years, robbed of their breechings, of their rings and ropes 
and breast straps—of everything, in fact, except the trees 
themselves—are slowly becoming refurnished with the 
habiliments which once adorned them. 

Seeing the country by pack train is becoming a bit more 
popular than it was when persons stampeded to the auto- 
mobiles, with their cushions and their speed. The thrill of 
hitting the trail is becoming more of a sport than it was, 
especially to those who like to take their outdoors without 
the immediate juxtaposition of the corner drug store, the 
movie house, the tourist hotel and the sight-seeing bus, or 
without eating the dust of California tourists who tear up 
the road in a wild dash to see how quickly they can make 
it to New York, and New York tourists who are spending 
their vacations in burning up rubber in an endeavor to 
break the record to Los Angeles. Trailin’ is exactly the 
opposite. 


. Hide and Seek With Nature 


OT that everybody’s doing it, nor that everybody ever 

will do it. There are persons who can take a trip by 
horseback and enjoy every minute of it. There are others 
who would fare a great deal better with a dish of tea anda 
lecture on how to know the wild flowers. Hitting the trail 
with a pack outfit is a strenuous sport, and that is what 
endears it to one who grows tired sometimes of paved 
streets and whirring motor cars, and longs for the wide 
silent places where a man can eat off the limb of a tree until 
a protesting body has finally inured itself to the gentle 
torture of eight hours a day in the saddle. 

But, after all, what are a few aches and pains when one 
has seen an automobile road with its monotony of steady 
smoothness gradually become more and more rutty, until 
the possibility of a roaring motor has finally faded? When 
one has watched the resultant wagon highway become less 
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The Smoothness of an Auto Highway is Dully 
Monotonous to a Pack Train 


By Courtney 
Ryley Cooper 


well defined with every passing ranch house, at last to con- 
verge into only one mark of travel instead of two? When 
the last habitation melts in the distance as his outfit plods 
doggedly onward, and the trail itself becomes an uncertain 
affair, well marked and smooth where the protection of the 
spruce and pines have sheltered it year after year, as elusive 
as a coquettish woman, where a voracious creek has found 
it a better mode of travel than its previous bed and the 
ever-industrious beavers have elected to erect a dam where 
once ran a lane of travel? 

For then it is that he who travels the hills by pack train 
feels the thrill for which he has left civilization. The thrill 
of the primeval, of the unknown, the pitting of himself 
against the possibilities of being lost, with resultant hours 
of back-tracking, the thrill of playing a game of hide and 
seek with Nature, and greatest of all, the selfish knowl- 
edge that at last he is in a place where the other fellow 
doesn’t go—and it is the seeking of this thrill that is 
gradually, year by year, putting more hoof prints upon 
trails which have lain long unused in the Rocky Mountains; 
a seeking always of the primeval, of a place where a man 
can call the world his own. 

In it all there is also another ingredient—that of neces- 
sity. The outdoors, in its true sense, is rapidly reaching a 
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The Roof of the World— Old Rollins Pass, 
Continental Divide, Colorado 


condition where it soon will have its back to the wall. Thi 
article, for instance, is being written in a little log cabi 
beside a blue-green lake which glistens at timber line, whil| 
about it are the eternal drifts and glowering crags of the con) 
tinental divide. Over on a tremendous rock slide, the ol! 
watchman of the ground-hog family which inhabits th) 
crevices is piping his announcement that smoke is comin 
from my chimney and that it might be well for every sell 
respecting ground hog to keep a weather eye out for hu 
mans. Here and there upon the lake there is the splash an| 
instantaneous glint of silver as a trout rises for a fly. Th 
wind moans along the edges of the ancient building, sti! 
sheltering at its north end the remainder of the drift whie| 
covered it from October until June. The bent, misshape 
trees along the water edge twist and writhe with the whin 
ing wind, sweeping ceaselessly from the pinnacles above 
It is a place of wildness, of aloofness. Off in the deadfall: 
the horses which panted and frothed with the ardors of th 
climb to this place of heights are making their daily assaul 
upon the succulent bunches of timber-line grasses, thei 
chain hobbles rattling eerily with their every movement 
A place away from the world, at the top of the world. _ 


The Sensations of a Pack Trip ., 


Bus the wind carries with it from over the range th 
sound of blasting; boom after boom and shot after shot, 
as a road gang fights steadily at its rock work, travian 
onward, steadily onward into virgin territory, that anothe 
frontier may fall and more automobiles go where automa 
biles never before have been. 

That is why, for the cow-puncher, for the mountaineel, 
for the genuine sportsman, and even for the tourist W 
likes to take his outdoors straight, the automobile is lo 
a bit of its popularity out in the West. Far bet 
horse, and a pack animal dragging back on the halter? 
while ahead runs the dim trail, leading the way into p 
where the trees bear only the welcomed notch and slas 
some forest ranger, and an equally welcome lack o! 
carved names and addresses of visitors from Alabam 
Kansas or Kalamazoo, together with the date of 
to say nothing of the garage MED gasoline signs, tire sl 
clothing signs. 4 

There’s nothing like that aiport the trail, whethe! 
one of the forest service, carefully swamped out, t 
of brush.and with tiny bridges at the creek crossings, 
faded thing where your future is a gamble from the 
you hit it until you’ve reached your destination. The 
trails and trails, just as there are roads and roads, an 
him who seeks the- different sensations of a pack trip 
awaits about anything one may desire. But given 
necessary maps—and one can be flooded with them 
mere application at the nearest forest-service offic 
general knowledge of mountains and how to respect tl 
a bunch of good horses, a compass and a large e 
ment of common sense, one can do almost inconceiv 
things in getting from place to place—even when oni 
never been within hailing distance of the country he 
go through. 

For instance, my camping partner, Jack Nankervis, ant 
myself talked things over the other night. Our horses hat 
just gone to pasture after a journey of 1000 miles in th 


/ 
ig country, and we were taking stock 
‘bat had happened. In that 1000 
| we had crossed the continental di- 
ourteen times by trail, by disused 
out and by main strength and 
jrardness where there was no other 
neis of passage; we had hit blizzards 
ncmow-drifted passes where we had 
howled trenches for forty—even fifty 
eei that our horses might flounder 
hrigh; we had roped horses out of 
res and picked them up after sick- 
nit plunges down rock slides and 
no ttainsides; we had fought the slimy 
mctainties of quicksand, the cross- 
ogid puzzles of deadfall stretches that 
ee: ngly would never end; we had 
iovdered through bogs and called our 
onass a liar a thousand times upon 
agrush mesas which stretched for 
sajes without a landmark; we had fol- 
sw the twistings and writhings of the 
aqone of the continent as it squirmed 
ike wounded serpent from east to west 
n¢rom north and south to east and 
y again; we had even been lost a 
alj’s dozen times; but out of the entire 
rinof 1000 miles, we had not back- 
ealed a total of more than a mile and 
-hif! We had continued to progress, 
velwhen we were lost; for the man who can use common 
en|, there seems always a way around if he’ll only take 
helme to think it out. 
‘fact, being lost in the mountains amounts to about 
“hi one wants to make of it. For the man who can look 
pc itin nothing but a tragic and excitable light, the best 
hil to do is to stay on the beaten track where there are 
it and smooth highways and filling stations and hotels. 
liter that or hang only to government trails, in the pro- 
2c of a seasoned guide who has been that way before 
ncvho can be depended upon to know 
shi he’s doing. For when one strikes 
utipon strange trails, often not even 
hon upon the maps, something’s going 
» appen that isn’t in the schedule. 
n(it’s usually a halt in the pack train, 
sivey of the country, a consultation 
nc he announcement: 
“Vell, we’ve gone and done it again! 
,O£ ” 


When You’re Lost 


‘HEREUPON, to the initiated, 

there is no excitement, no panic, 

0 /asty skirmishing here and there. 
nsad there are usually a few cuss 
(013, a survey for a camping spot, a 
al ioliday for the horses and a fishing 
or for the members of the party that 
as't down on the books. For the main 
le'when one is lost in the mountains 
toroughly and effectually to forget 
2eact until a later hour when things 
inde considered calmly. And about 
ne one finds that he isn’t lost at all! 
uif one takes the other course 


The Pack Train Hits Everything From Bog Marsh to Rock Slide 


In the Eternal Snows on the Trail to Rainbow Lake 


We were pounding the hills a couple of weeks ago on the 
last lap of a slowly ending journey. Higher and higher we 
climbed along the last of the ridges; another 1000 yards 
and we struck the down grade that would bring tired men 
and tired horses to the comfort and rest of home. Behind 
us glowered the continental divide, vicious and snowy and 
ominous, bearing with it the memories of shivering blasts, 
of twisted lodgepoles, tangled across the rutty grades of 
ancient Rollins Pass, and giving way before the blows of 
our axes only that the free stretches beyond might lead 


Above—Through the Sagebrush 
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to more mazes, seemingly insurmount- 
able; of tumbling streams where once a 
trail had been, or rocky stretches where 
the horses had scrambled like maddened 
things against the terrific handicaps of 
grade and insecure footing; of bogs and 
beaver dams and marsh holes; the usual 
penalties of crossing a mountain barrier 
by anything except an established road. 


Homeward Bound 


O THE right frowned the terrific 

stretches of James Peak, and a thin 
line across one end where in ancient days 
the Utes had traveled from one side of 
the Rockies to the other, a trail even 
more difficult than the one which we had 
traversed, and we glanced toward it with 
relief that we’d had enough sense to take 
another course. After that, the matter 
was forgotten; the last tough pull was 
over, and we were homeward bound. 

Not so with the horses. Tired they 
were, moving with steps which seemed 
to disjoint their bodies, to say nothing of 
having the same effect upon their riders. 
Loggy, with the fatigue of deadened 
muscles; no longer did a touch of thespurs 
bring the old cow-pony walk to Spot, my 
pinto, usually mounted on the fly and with an obsession for 
breaking speed records. The pack horses dragged on their 
halter ropes, even’on the down grade; now and then they 
groaned with the agony of heavy loads pressing cruelly upon 
sore backs. Tired, dog-tired, from the steady piling up of 
hundreds upon hundreds of miles of continued effort. But 
suddenly their heads raised, ears pointed. Their eyes turned 
from the trail, and Jack and I reached for our side arms. 

Perhaps a welcome attack from a black bear—one with 
hams just the right size for frying. Perhaps We were 
in lion country and there wereevidences 
of a sheep herd having passed through 
recently. We raised in our saddles, hands 
on our holsters, watching, hopeful. But 
nothing appeared. Only the withered 
arms of the writhing junipers, twisted 
from unceasing winds; only the lichen- 
speckled rocks and the screaming of a 
ptarmigan, hurrying from its protection 
in a rock slide that it might live up to its 
name of fool hen and bring itself into 
plain relief. At last Jack’s gun slid back 
into its usual position under his left arm. 
He nodded. 

‘“Men,”’ he announced as he reached 
for his glasses and raised them to his eyes; 
“‘over there on Twin Flats. They’re 
picking up something.”’ 

That night in town we met them, Bill 
Harvey, the sheriff of Clear Creek 
County, and Dick Pearce, the under- 
taker. They’d been up on Twin Flats 
that afternoon gathering the coyote- 
cleaned bones of an Eastern man who 
two years before had looked upon the 
condition of being lost as something to 

(Continued on Page 180) 


Loveland Pass, in the Distance, After a June Snowstorm 


man never hoists the mainsail, but 

while I may not always do so it’s not 
for lack of trying. And sometimes I sure 
get a client that’s hard tohold, 
such as that Mr. Pike. 

“Yes, Mr. Pike,’ I says to 
him, ‘‘when I first come down 
to Florida I thought a subdi- 
vision was a kinda arithmetic. 
But now, I hope to tell you, 
I know as much about real 
estate as any lady real-estate 
operator between Jackson- 
ville and Key West. See that 
corner lot over there—the one 
right at Fig Street 
and Oklahoma?” 

Mr. Pike give a 
look. That was 
about all heseemed 
willing to give that 
morning, he being 
one of them tourist 
types that their 
home is where they 
park their jitney. 
However, with 
such birds you 
never can tell; 
more often than 
not they will pay 
cash for property 
where a millionaire 
can’t hardly scrape 
up the price of the 
option. 

“Yeh?” hesays. 
“What about it?” 

“Well,” I says, 
“that lot is what : 
you might call ; 
right in the heart ; 
of our city, ain’tit? ( 4 
But four years ago “OWI. ee 
there was a Barbe- ifs > ie 
cue and Brunswick ; ta 
stew shack on it. = 
It was way out in 
the country, and I 
bought it for three hundred dollars. Day be- 
fore yesterday I sold it for eight thousand five 
hundred, and before I could even deliver the 
deed, the feller who bought it had turned it 
over at fifteen hundred profit. This time next 
year it’ll be worth double. That’s the way this town’s de- 
veloping. And if you buy that acreage out to Piny Homes, 
the same will be true with your money, Mr. Pike—you 
can’t go wrong on that property.”’ 

“No, it’s located pretty far from temptation,” Mr. Pike 
says, taking off his wide-brimmed black felt hat and fan- 
ning himself with it a little. ‘However, I’m thinking 
about it.” 

“What was you thinking of doing withit?” Isays. Sixty 
thousand I was asking, having been told I could get it at 
thirty. 

“What I was thinking, exactly,” says Mr. Pike, “was 
how come a pretty young woman like yourself to be in this 
business.”’ 

“T was trained for it,’’ I says. ‘‘Pop owned that corner 
lot over there, the one I was speaking of. He paid sixty 
dollars for it. It was him run the Barbecue stand. But I 
give him three hundred for it, on account I knew the Won- 
der Bargain Store was prepared to offer six hundred, and 
pop hadn’t heard the same news.”’ 

“Young woman,”’ says he, “‘that’s highway robbery.” 

“T told you I knew my trade,’ I says. “‘But I divvied 
up with pop as good as I could when I sold the land last 
week. I bought him a monument with half the cash. No- 
body can’t say I ain’t been fair towards pop.” 

“Well, suffering fish cakes!”’ says Mr. Pike. ‘“‘ What 
does your ma think of that?” 

“Heaven knows,” I says sadly. ‘‘She registered there 
when I was born.” 

“Lookit here, young woman,” says Mr. Pike, playing 
soft music on his long beard, “‘I wish I had time to sit 
right here and find out just how you come to land on such 
a job. Remarkable things has certainly happened in Flor- 
ida real estate, and you are one of them, I guess.” 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘seeing you are probably the only man 
in Florida that ain’t in the real-estate business, I will tell 
you the secret of my success,” 


\ THE saying goes, many a good sales- 
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‘‘Hetlo, Sweetness!’’ He Says. 
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“1 Know Who You Are. You are 


a Hibiscus Disguised as a Pretty Girl” 


Mr. Pike leaned back in the Spanish-type chair which I 
had bought out of a old extinct, prehistoric German beer 
garden when I furnished my office, the Alcazar Realty Corp. 

“‘Shoot!’’ says Mr. Pike. And he did so, almost immedi- 
ate. But we ladies get used to pretty near anything in real 
estate, and for once I felt like talking about myself.. There 
was something about this old bird I liked. He was one of 
them types that comes to Florida every annum by the 
thousands. They got their life’s work done, their life’s 
savings in their pocket, their wife in the flivver, their heart 
in the right place, and they are out for a little sunshine and 
adventure. 


Well, doc, I says, I commenced my business career down 
to the offices of Partridge & Peckham, the big real-estate 
operators in Miami. I was the filing clerk, but my girl 
friend who got me in there was steno to the boss. Some 
bird, Mr. Partridge, and strong for Helen West; that 
was my girl friend, see? She always could get the boys 
walking the plank; she had a wonderful line. I and her 
was in high school back home in Connecticut, and her 
brother George was too. They come down here ahead of 
us, and he got a job as a cop. That was his speed every 
time—the straight and honest. Then pop lugged me down 
on account the cold winters was too much for his liquor 
supply, and he set up the Barbecue, but I got this filing 
job at P. & P.’s. 

It was some office, too, handling only the biggest type 
of development, and I sure did enjoy even the looks of it. 
Pretty near everything in the place was Spanish-type ex- 
cept the type on the typewriters. I done my best at the 
job, and Lord knows, I was proud to hold it. It was class 
compared to what I had been used to, home, and maybe I 
didn’t think a lot of Helen for getting mein. Why, I just 
about worshiped that girl. 

Although Partridge was so crazy over Helen, she never 
paid no attention to him. He had a wife somewheres up 
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. will come up right after he gets his option at alow 
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North for one thing, and then besides, §¢ 

had a boy friend in the office. 
“Ed Ainslee is the eel’s hips,’’ she 
tellme. “‘He’dslip through a person’s{ 
just thateasy. I’m crazy oveh 
but if I ever let him see it, h 
gone. I got him where he’ 
», me the Flamingo Hotel and 
in most of Flagler Street, f 
could get ah¢ 

it.’ 


was correct as 
ing machine. § 
Mr. Pike, your 
the Rio Pass’ 
velopment 


thousand! '} 
the way this( 
is booming. — 

Well, anywis 
I was telling,| 
two was my] 
just about 
course they 
way above n 
cially, Ed be, 
salesman wh 
drawing acco} 
seventy-five ¢ 
against a twon 
half per cent commission; 
turning over more stuff the: 
other three boys in the office! 
when I and Ed and Heleny 
anywheres together, ther 
only one thing blocking tra\ 
the road to perfect happiness as far as I was coner 
and that was not having Mr. James Kason along. | 

He was a young feller, very high hat, indeed, thai 
to come into our office oncet in a while. We was ir! 
P.’s old building then—the one sold to J. C. Seligm) 
other day for two million. We paid three thousand. 
lieve. Well, anyways, we was there, and this Mr. \ 
used to breeze in looking for a big estate, the Der 
place, he wanted. He had all the sheiks of Araby { 
their finger nails, I’m telling you. Some scenery hu 
to wear! He never bothered much talking with an) 
but the heads, and as for little me, say, boy, he notic\ 
door mat more’n he ever did me, on account he once ti) 
over that. But nobody seemed able to sell him. 1 
never got no nearer him than the sound of his ple: 
kind of Harvard-like voice—you know, the brand of it 
that increases with every million dollars. Every gi 
her bureau ideal, as the French say, Mr. Pike, an’ 
Kason was mine. - i 

Well, just about the third or fourth time Mr. ]k 
come in to turn down some swell home or shotheaa 
the last one was the Jelkus place, which we offered |! 
seventy-five thousand; you know, the one that bri 
three million the other day, which certainly shows hc 
money grows if you plant it down in Florida—well 
was telling, it was after Mr. Kason’s fourth visit, thi’ 
when he wore the white pants, gray coat and cor 
that the Ownahome trouble come up. 

You see, the city decided where it would extend its1 
out there, saving any developer the usual trouble ) 
lights, pavings and water. 

Of course I knew some about this,‘on account ( 
filing, but I wouldn’t never dreamed of mentioning it) 
for Helen speaking quite frank, she having of course 
Partridge’s letters. 

“Say, Ed,” she says one day when the three of us 
lunch, “‘remember you asking me if the boss was 
buy that Ownahome tract?” 

“Huh?” says he, with a shake of his head. | 

“Sure you do,” she says. ‘‘ Well, I guess the old tt 
gonner try and steal that land O. K. He’s writ abor 
price.” } 

“And the question of taking Ownahome into t 


says Ed. 
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[’ll tell the world Partridge is no dim-wit,” says Helen, 
at he thinks that while walls may have ears, Nature 
n’t provide ’em for stenographers.” 

f Oh, well, he needn’t of been afraid to talk in front of 
‘1, Helen,” I says, “‘what with you being his confidence 
(retary.”’ And that made both Ed and Helen laugh. 

@ Well, babies, I got to pull my freight,’’ says Ed then. 
‘have to run over to J. W. Tommins Company a few 

teyvutes before I go back to work. Ta-ta, girls, see you 

Vga”? 

A Mr. Pike, I guess you know who J. W. Tommins 

\impany are, dontcha? Sure you do! Why, they are the 

yrs which put over Grafton-by-the-Sea. They spent 

iijee million last year on the place, over twenty-five hun- 

did of it in actual cash. And naturally they was our 

dp gest rivals in the real-estate game. 

thought at the time it was kinda funny for Ed to be 
whing over there. But I left him and the fact drop until 

‘yveral days later. 

% \fter the talk about the Ownahome property I couldn’t 

wap but notice a particular letter. It was from Mr. Part- 

ize to them people Helen had been talking about, and it 
tys, ““Inclosed please find check in payment of -binder.”’ 
ptd thé way I found out it had traveled wasn’t exactly 


i¢,ough a message with love and kisses; no, it was a case * 


iy3ay it with lemons. And by the way, that reminds me, 
w\. Pike, if you decide against that piece at Piny Homes, I 
se, show you the grandest lemon lands. Sure to net youa 
{usand a acre per annum. faa 
( Well, as I was telling, first thing I knew about any letter 
yong missing was when one morning Mr. Partridge sent 
"i me and asked for the carbon, see? Naturally, of course, 
iluys yes, sir, certainly, and went to hook it, but look as I 
nzht, there wasn’t no such letter. When I come back 
ii,0 his office with the bad news, Helen was there, too, her 
hid up in the air, and she sure give me a dirty look as I 
yene in. What about, I couldn’t guess. 
y ‘I don’t find any letter like you describe, Mr. Part- 
ge,” I says. 
» ‘You got to find it!’’ he roared at me. “This is of vital 
ju :0rtance. I know the letter was written. I gave it to 
Ass West here myself.” 
| ‘Oh, yes, Mr. Partridge,”’ says Helen, “‘I remember it 
pitectly. Why, I even gave the original to Miss Rockwell 
t\mail.” 
_ Chis kinda floored me, see, on account I knew she had 
die just that. But Ed, who happened to be going out, 
hi mailed it for me his own self. Before I could mention 
ts, the boss was hit- 
tg me hard. 
. ‘Miss Rockwell,” 
h says, ‘‘your care- 
Iisness—or what- 
er you choose to 
c| it—has cost this 
eicern one of the 
hgest deals in the 
htory of Florida real 
eate,. J. W. Tom- 
nis and ourselves 
wre neck and neck 
aer that acreage. 
lappears that our 
eck, mailed a whole 
dy before theirs, 
nver reached the 
Oners, and that the 
Tnmins people have 
sed. And now you 
ele tell me that 
0° only proof of pri- 
cty, the carbon of 
tit letter, has been 
lt or destroyed. 
Iss Rockwell, you 
a» through here, 
vshout any refer- 
€:e from us. I had 
nther wondered 
vere you got your 
F tty clothes. Now 
1/eems quite simple. 
eryone knows that 
t: Tommins people 
vre ready to pay 
\lfor being enabled 
_ beat us on this 
ale 
Well, Mr. Pike, can 
1 believe it, for a 
nute, I simply 
uldn’t say a word. 
Just stood there 
I king at Helen and 
iting for her to tell 
*. Partridge where 
» had give me the 
icy clothes I was 


wearing, on account her uncle, who run a department store, 
would always leave her have newer ones, free. But did 
Helen do it? And how? She walks up to Mr. P. and put 
a soft, restraining hand on his arm. 

“ Aw, please, Mr. Partridge, dear,” she says, “don’t you 
be hard on poor Kitty. Probably she didn’t realize what 
she was doing,”’ she says. ; 

“But I didn’t do it!” I burst out wildly. ‘I swear to 
heaven, Mr. Partridge, I never done no such thing! Please, 
please believe me! Why, if you only knew what I think of 
this firm, of workin’ here and all! Why, you can’t imag- 
ine!’”’ But Helen wouldn’t let me finish, the fuzzy cater- 
pillar. 

“Don’t have her pinched, Mr. Partridge,’’ she says; 
‘just leave her go quiet without the reference, for my sake, 
wontcha?”’ 

And after a few minutes’ sulking, he give in. To me he 
simply turned a tin ear, and I was that dumfounded by 
what had happened, I wasn’t able to defend myself no 
more then a sleepy man against a mosquito. Finally I went 
and got my hat, threw it away when I realized Helen had 
give it to me, took my vanity, which was about all I had 
there that really belonged to me, and beat it out of that 
office. 


. Three blocks away I stopped on the corner, waiting for 


a jitney bus, and before it come Helen had overtook me, 
and begun talking fast. 

You know that corner, I guess, Mr. Pike. It is where 
Schulter’s Drug Company is now. I could of bought that 
two years ago at seventy-five grand, but like a fool I 
turned it down. 

- Well, anyways, Helen come up to me, and the first 
thing I noticed she had something in her hand beside her 
palm. 

“Say, dear, don’t be sore,” she says. ‘“‘Of course, you 
know how it is in business; somebody generally has to be 
the goat. And we both knew you wouldn’t never help of 
your own accord. But Ed is terrible honest, really he is. 
He says to me only last evening, ‘Hon,’ he says, ‘I got a 
big piece of acreage out to Ownahome free, and a drawing 
account with Tommins twicet as good as I had over to 
Partridge’s, and I want to make it right with Kitty,’ he 
says to me. ‘You'll see her sooner than I will on account 
of me resigning over there, and will you just slip her this 
fromme?’ And Isays, ‘Sure, sweetie.’ And here 
it is, Kitty, five hundred iron paving stones.” 
“Helen!’’ I says, like something had hit me. 
“How dare you try that? SoEddidit! You 


“Oh, Madame!’* She Says. 
Feller Ducked in Here Some Place.’’ 
I Says Languidly, Sitting Up a Little Ways 
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give me back my good name and a reference or I’ll get the 
both of you some day.”’ Helen laughed. 

“Don’t be a fool!” she says. ‘‘ You ain’t got a serap of 
evidence on us, and you know it. But if you really ain’t 
going to use this jack, why I can put up with a gold mesh- 
bag, myself. Darling, I guess as a real-estate operator 
you'd make a grand patient on the nut farm.” 

“Beat it, Helen!’’ I says. “You get out of here before 
I—I slap your face good and plenty.” 

Well, Helen may of liked publicity even then, but she 
preferred to choose her brand. So she accepted my invita- 
tion at once, and left me to climb onto the jitney, the tears 
that wouldn’t stay in my heart burning the corners of my 
eyes. And then I headed back home to pop. I was pretty 
near crazy in my head, but knowing I was innocent, why I 
thought I would be able to let the fact prove itself. And 
the first person I had to work that on was my parent. See- 
ing me coming home before noon, he give me a funny look 
over the top of them half-shell specs of his. 

“Whatcha done, retired?” he says. “You ain’t sick, are 
you? Because, if you are, you can get along down to the 
free hospital. I ain’t got no desire for any doctors a-snoopin’ 
around this place.’’ 

“No, pop,” I says, ‘‘I ain’t sick except at heart. I’m 
fired without a reference.’’ A awful queer look come into 
his face. He didn’t seem mad, like I had expected he 
would, but more as if he was figuring on something. 

“Whatcha do?” he asked. 

*“‘T didn’t do,” I says, “‘but I got about as much chance 
of another job in this town as a snake has of growing 
feathers.”’ 

“Humph!”’ says pop. ‘That bein’ the case, you better 
peel that fancy dress and get down to your new job, which 
is right here to home with your poor old father. Matt quit 
this morning, and the barbecue is on the pit. You get busy 
now, and tend to it. And, say,” he hollered after me, 
*‘wash up them dishes over to the house—the stack is full 
and the rush’ll be coming any minute.” 

Well, you can imagine, Mr. Pike, how I felt, turning in 
and doing that colored man’s work, and then some. Pop 
had to be decent to a feller that he hired, because the feller 
could quit on him. But a husky daughter that had got 
fired for stealing—and I’m telling you I could see first off 
pop thought I was guilty—vwell, he was in a position to ride 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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“Mrs. Tuson,’' He Suggested, “I Ask You to Lift This Pistol and Cock it and Pull the Trigger"’ 


not only physically but in other ways. He 

dominated the particular field which he 
had made his own, dominated it in a fashion 
hardly admitting of dispute. He was a trial 
lawyer, and particularly a criminal-trial lawyer; and al- 
though in the legal profession this is not usually one of the 
more lucrative specialties, Makin’s income had kept pace 
with his reputation. The fees which he commanded were 
enormous, but it was generally admitted that he earned 
them. The fact that he was as willing to accept the case of 
a poor man as arich one cleared him of any accusation 
of dollar grabbing; but if he sometimes worked for very 
little, the price of his services at other times was high in- 
deed. His renown, slowly built, was become so wide that 
any case in which he appeared was certain to become cele- 
brated. The reporters followed-him through the courts and 
hung upon his words, sure of a story, and the bailiffs had 
always difficulty in keeping the court-room crowds in order 
when Makin would appear. A colossus of a man, upon 
whom every eye was fastened. 

He was one of those men who become the heroes of 
anecdotes. Tales of his exploits, some of them true, some 
of them perfected by a process of accretion, some of them 
wholly imaginary, were told and retold, always growing. 
The old classics of the profession were each in turn attrib- 
uted to him. The one about the witness who testified that 
since the accident he could only raise his arm as high as 
his shoulder. 

“And Makin asked him,” ran the tale, ‘‘how high could 
he raise it before the accident; and the man stuck his hand 
straight up in the air.” 

And the one about the expert witness whom he led into 
professing familiarity with an authority which did not 
exist. Even the tale of the flagman with the lantern was 
perfected for his benefit. Makin, it was said, was the only 
attorney with wit enough to ask whether the lantern was 
lighted. Not only were the old traditions thus twisted to 
his credit but whenever in everyday practice another law- 
yer performed an adroit piece of cross-examination, some- 
one was sure to say, ‘‘ That was like Makin!’” The story 
needed only to be repeated a time or two before all the 
credit went to him. Thus his reputation grew like a snow- 
ball, picking up whatever would add to its impressive bulk, 
and day by day acquiring new momentum, 


if \HIS man Makin was a towering figure, 
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It should be said to Makin’s credit that this renown was 
built upon a sound foundation of his own successes. The 
man had brains, a certain ponderous ruthlessness, and a 
quick ability to read the truth behind the words of a wit- 
ness and force the man by subtlety or violence to its revela- 
tion. Nor did he ever seek to gather to himself laurels, 
either deserved or otherwise. He went his weighty way, 
keeping a habitual silence, never professing, but never 
denying; and his deeds spoke for him as loudly as did the 
tongues of his colleagues. He was, aside from his abilities, 
a picturesque and eye-trapping figure of a man; better 
than six feet tall, he was heavy of shoulder and body, with 
a great head and a profusion of lank iron-gray hair never 
properly barbered. As a result of his habit of running his 
fingers through it, this was usually in somewhat of a tangle; 
and his shoulders were apt to be dusted with dandruff. 

In dress he was likewise careless. His long frock coat 
had been familiar for years and its cut was so voluminous 
that it compassed even his stout body. Also its skirts were 
so long that they served to palliate if not to conceal the un- 
deniable fact that from the waist down the man was almost 
spindling. His legs were thin and flabby; but most people 
who saw him were so absorbed by the cold glow in his fine 
black eye, and by the persuasive eloquence which issued 
from his wide loose mouth, that they failed to remark this 
fundamental weakness in his bodily structure. Certainly 
no one had ever suggested that there was in this defect any- 
thing symbolic; that there was any parallel between his 
physical and his mental constitution. He was a man well- 
nigh universally acclaimed; and there was no one who ad- 
mired him more completely than his assistant, his office 
man, Ned True. 

This True, usually to be seen at his chief’s elbow, was 
completely in contrast with Makin in every visible respect. 
Makin must have been almost a foot the taller, and twice 
the weight; and Makin had the uncouth majesty of an 
elephant, which remains majestic even while it blows dust 
upon its own head; True waslittle and dapper and quick of 
movement, much more like a chipmunk than a mastodon. 
Makin’s eye was dark and clouded, masking a slumbering 
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fire; True’s was as blue as a kitten’s, and as 
bright. Makin’s mouth was the mouth of an 
orator, with wide loose lips, flexible and ar 
ticulate; True’s was small and precise be 
neath his careful little mustache. And wher 
Makin’s manner was heavily indifferent to the world, Tru 
was an ingratiating little man, eager to be friendly, eager ti _ 
find someone to listen to his praise of Makin. True hai 
been attached to the other’s fortunes for a dozen years 
carrying his books, making his notes, listening to his exam 
inations and his arguments, performing the functions of | 
third hand; and he was content and happy in this humbl 
service. ' 


When Mrs. Tuson was arrested for murder, it was imme 
diately obvious that the trial would attract wide attention 
and no one was surprised at the announcement that Maki 
had been engaged for her defense. 

This Mrs. Tuson was, on her own account, a woman ¢ 
note; a woman already used to seeing herself in the new: 
There hung about her the double charms of mystery an _ 
money. She was a woman of whom not much was know! 
She had come, some years before, from the West; com 
with a dying husband to seek certain expert medical aot 
tion not to be had elsewhere. Tuson was one of those me) 
who spring from the deepest valley to the highest pinnacl 
It was said that he had begun life as a chore boy about ~ 
Nevada saloon; that he had become a bartender; and the 
through the casual kindliness involved in grubstaking a~ 
old desert rat of a prospector he had abruptly found ~ 
small fortune pouring into his lap. The taste of wealt 
whetted his appetite for more, and either luck or abilit 
made it possible for him to gratify that passion. Mena 
about him were becoming rich overnight; he did the sam’ 
But many of the others found themselves paupers the ne? ~ 
morning. Tuson differed from them in this; he kept wht 
he got until he died. 

About Mrs. Tuson not so much was known. She fir 
attracted the attention of the newspapers at the time’ 
her husband’s illness, his journey across the continent an 
his soon-ensuing death. Those who saw her at that tin 
found her a robust woman whose countenance was har 
ened and seamed by a rigorous life, and who displayed! 
particular capacity except one for a sort of silent attenti — 
which gave an impression of wisdom. One reporter sai ‘ 
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ke the sphinx; but the sphinx has a certain majestic 
+y, and Mrs. Tuson was not beautiful. Not even the 
apers called her so, and that should be proof enough. 
_g/was again in the news when it became known that she 
ad ought a house in one of the wealthier suburbs and in- 
enid to make her residence in the East. A year or two 
ate word leaked out that she had made a stock-market 
lea hich either by luck or skill proved profitable, and the 
jd ippings were resurrected and rewritten. Thereafter 
he as consistently in the market, and so far as public 
noledge went, consistently successful. 

BE: private life at this and later times came under 
eruny; and it was spread at large before the public, not 
6 rich because it was interesting as because it was not. 
henust have been a wealthy woman; yet she lived 
im y, in a fashion almost niggardly. The house she had 
uit was not particularly large, and was definitely un- 
ttr:tive; a three-story frame affair built some forty 
ea before, with a hump-backed roof lurching down over 
he ird-floor windows. The weatherboarding was painted 
‘witarian brown, somber and depressing, and the in- 
eri was as sordid as the outward aspect of the place. 
he: was a hot-air furnace, antiquated plumbing, gas- 
gh and painted floors of old pine. 

Ere Mrs. Tuson lived with a cook and another woman, 
+hcseemed to fill the place of a companion; a woman 
and Cassie Bird. Mrs. Tuson and Cassie Bird were in- 
epaable; they became familiar figures to the public eye. 
frsTuson had put on weight since coming East; she 
‘asvecome so large as almost to be unwieldy, yet you 
‘oul not have called her a fat woman. She had a physical 
arvess about her; might have been a stout antagonist 
er iy man in a rough-and-tumble affray. Cassie, on the 
th hand, was smaller, and very thin, and she spoke in a 
igi hollow voice; and she had a fashion of turning her 
eaforever this way and that, watching everyone about 
er ‘ith alert black eyes so sharp they were sometimes 
iscieting. In the fact that they were both attached like 
havws to more commanding figures, and in some of their 
hycal aspects, there was a resemblance between Cassie 
ndJed True; and out of this may have arisen that sym- 
atitic understanding without words which in the end 
ev oped between them. 

_T2dead man was a painter named Findle; a man with- 
ut slatives, alone in the world. He had, during a period 
i t'> years, been doing odd jobs about the Tuson house. 
b apeared at the trial— Makin was careful to establish 
nisact—that he was notoriously awkward and clumsy, 
yre2r the victim of little mishaps arising from his own 
iep tudes. This and a certain omnivorousness toward 
or n, ridiculous in view of the man’s lack of attractions, 


He Turned His Back Upon Cassie, Pretending to Fumble With His Papers, Intervening His Bulk Between Her and He 


were his outstanding characteristics. He was found one 
day, in Mrs. Tuson’s bedroom, dead. 

He had, it appeared, been painting the floor of Mrs. 
Tuson’s room, putting on a coat of heavy deck paint cal- 
culated to stand wear. He was killed by a shot from a 


heavy-caliber revolver of an ancient model, which had be- 


longed to Mr. Tuson, and which Mrs. Tuson always kept in | 


the small upper drawer of her bureau. The shot had en- 
tered his neck just under the point of the chin and plunged 
upward between the eye and the ear into the brain, emerg- 
ing at a point rather toward the back of the man’s head. 

Mrs. Tuson, when questioned, said that she and Cassie 
Bird were in the attic, putting away blankets for the sum- 
mer, when the shot was fired; she said they came down 
and found the man lying on the floor quite dead. Cassie’s 
story was identical, an echo of that of the other woman. 
Mrs. Tuson expressed the belief that Findle had been in- 
specting her bureau drawers, had found the pistol, taken it 
out and accidentally had shot himself. But the medical 
examiner pointed out that the muzzle had been at least 
three feet from the dead man’s chin when the weapon 
was fired. Hence, it was argued, he could not have shot 
himself. 

Upon this fact and upon the further circumstance that 
the dead man had sometimes pressed his attentions upon 
women, and upon the rumor that Mrs. Tuson sometimes 
permitted herself an outbreak of unbridled anger, the case 
against her was founded. It was fairly demonstrable that 
there had been no one in the house except the painter, 
the cook and these two women. The event was that Mrs. 
Tuson was arrested; and her brokers, acting as her repre- 
sentatives, engaged Makin to prepare her defense. 

Makin accepted the case in his usual calm fashion; but 
the fact that he had been retained added the last touch 
necessary to focus public interest. Any cause involving 
Mrs. Tuson must have been notable, and likewise any case 
in which Makin appeared. 

Mrs. Tuson’s acquittal was taken for granted. Most 
people thought her innocent; but even if this had not been 
so, Makin would have been relied upon to convince the 
jury. Yet though the result was thus a foregone conclu- 
sion, the manner in which it would be accomplished pro- 
voked conjecture and engaged the public mind. It became 
obvious that not even Makin had ever before appeared in a 
cause which would be so widely followed as this one; and 
True, who knew the great man better than most, was able 
to see that Makin was impressed by this aspect of the case, 
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by the disastrous possibility of failure. He became faintly 
irritable; and the phlegmatic man, who usually seemed 
half asleep, now and then by his demeanor confessed the 
possession of twitching nerves. 

There was, after all, a prima-facie case against Mrs. 
Tuson; a case that would take some breaking. That 
Makin would free her was expected. But if he should fail 
to do so, the result would be to blunt the keen edge of his 
reputation. He was in the position of a man with every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain. 

And True, watching him day by day, saw that Makin 
appreciated this fact; he was too loyal to feel any misgiv- 
ing of his own, but he could see that as the trial date ap- 
proached Makin was not free from fear. 


Mrs. Tuson’s trial was one of those modern spectacles 
which occupy the place in the public mind anciently held 
by gladiatorial combats. There is this difference: In the 
past the warriors staked their own lives; today the com- 
batants fight for the life of a third person. It is true that 
in this particular case no one seriously supposed that Mrs. 
Tuson was in peril of the death penalty. Her crime, if 
crime it had been, was certainly of the sort which juries 
condone; her punishment at the worst would be a prison 
term. Nevertheless, she was on trial for murder, on trial for 
her life; and the newspapers did not fail repeatedly to em- 
phasize this fact in headlines piling high. 

The usual weary business of selecting a jury took on this 
occasion a tedious time; but when this skirmish was done, 
the matter proceeded with a rather disappointing celerity. 
The state’s case was presented with a crisp brevity and 
directness; and True, watching his chief, listening to 
Makin’s cross-examinations, perceived that the great man 
was disturbed by the taetics of his opponent. The district 
attorney seemed to seek to prove little more than the ad- 
mitted facts; he permitted Makin to cross-examine at a 
length and with a latitude out of all reason; and when 
Makin, trying to drive the other into objections, passed all 
bounds, the district attorney merely smiled in a kindly and 
condescending way which Makin—True could see this 
more plainly than others—found vastly disquieting. 

The early evidence was little more than a formal pres- 
entation of admitted facts. The medical examiner and 
a police officer described the wound and the location of 
the body when found, and withstood Makin’s cross- 
examination with an unbroken front. Then a grocer, an 
expressman and a traffic officer testified that Findle had 
boasted to them that 
he was “making a hit’”’ 
with Mrs. Tuson. 
Makin, who could coo 
like a dove when he 
chose, roared like a bull 
at these men; but the 
unsuccessful violence of 
his own efforts damaged 
his case more than their 
answers helped him. 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Vashburn Child 


RIME, say the experts and statisticians, costs the ILLUSTRATED BY nonsense which goes on in the administration of ou 
people of the United States much more than public . wrwcrE KING ‘ institutions. Therefore the average mind turns 
education. only force which in childhood we felt was the 1 


Crime, as the figures show, goes merrily on increasing. opponent of the criminal. That force is the police. 


Now, as in the past, a comparison of our murder, robbery, When the governor of | 
burglary, fraud and lawlessness record with that of other or the new mayor of a cit 
civilized countries shows us as stand- a, investigating body of ¢ 
ing head and shoulders above the finds that the crime scan 
rest. of the world in breakdown of : a become too much to tole 
law enforcement. pk ae silence and inaction, the 

It has been computed that in sev- childish and simple co’ 
eral cities of the United States the low—blame the police! 1 
cost of law enforcement is between nothing easier to say th 
eight and ten dollars a year for every phrase, ‘“‘The police are 
man, woman and child. cient and corrupt.’’ When I unc 

Dr. Frank Moore, a student of to find out why America is cri) 
penal methods in New Jersey, says den and what can be done ak 
that it costs $2200 to find, prosecute I confess that I began at on 
and punish the average criminal in numberless others who have *j 
that state. about our crime tide, to invyej 

We not only spend more money on our police, our detective metho, 
our criminals than on education; we all the machinery directed at ¢ 
spend ten times more money in costs dogging, sleuthing and arrestin 
of crime and its prevention and pun- 
ishment than we spend on our army 
and navy. We spend three times 
more money on our crime than the 
Government raises from its customs 
and internal revenue. The operating director of the 
Chicago Crime Commission has figured that the 
direct financial loss of crime to the people of Chicago 
averaged about thirty-three dollars apiece every 
year. 

But lawlessness increases; it does not diminish. 
Crimes of violence are commoner every year. The 
streets and highways are like a wild-west show, with 
real bullets substituted for blanks. The recruits for 
the new criminal population are not the old- 
fashioned, unshaven, bulldog-jawed burglars; the 
recruits are well-dressed, dapper boys and girls— 
from the youth of the nation. A great percentage of 
our criminals are under twenty-three; and the aver- 
age age of criminals has been reduced ten years dur- 
ing the last two decades. 
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Undermanned Force 
| 
T TOOK some months of a vi 
vestigation to get me out | 
habit of mind. It took me son) 
to realize that other dogs to ki: 
be selected first by the indign|} 
izen who wants America to re 
some decent measure of me | 
spirit and practice. The la 
selves and their multiplicity al 
tensions make up one. The creaking court maji 
which deals with the wrongdoer after his a) 
another. Our system of punishment, which 
uncriminalize the prisoner or else so coddles h 
being a prisoner is so much of a special privil¢ 
it encourages young recruits in lawlessness, is 
Today if anyone asked me which departmer 
enforcement was the least to blame for our er'ii 
paradise—law, police courts or prisons—I 


3 


Facing this situation the citizen is in a blank Wyn ee Kin o—2 answer without a moment’s hesitation, “‘Th 
amazement. Nothing done so far—not even the de- “The Police System is the Least to Blame”’ system is the least to blame.” After going 
votion of large public expenditure—appears to have as I can in an extended investigation, I have | 


the slightest effect in stopping the rising crime tide. Our failure to enforce our criminal laws, our indulgence of the dence, not to show that our police systems are ary 
largest cities go on becoming more and more like old- wrongdoer and the breaking down of our law-enforcement near perfect, but to show that if they were each as 


fashioned lawless mining camps. Twenty years ago I re- system are a disgrace to our civilization. as they can be under present conditions, crime wo 
member that in a new settlement in the Far West I was What dog shall we kick? The average man or woman go merrily on inits climb toward a menacing place 
impressed by the drama of the holdup of arestaurant ina knows nothing about the inadequacy or absurdity of national life. 

round-up town; today such holdups of stores and restau- many laws or the superabundance of our law itself; knows When I was serving abroad as ambassador } 


rants in most of our cities are a commonplace. One bandit little about the antiquated, slow-moving and inefficient one of the high officials in the Italian secret-police 
on a horse out in the sagebrush used to be a sufficient sub- machinery of our criminal prosecutions; knows only told me that he marveled that our police were i 
ject for ten books and as many motion-picture reels; today vaguely of the three-cornered contest between ignorant effective as they are. Because he has been in Ame? 
squads of them in fast motor cars terrorize whole sections. brutality, enlightened science and mushy sentimental has investigated our police systems he has unt 
It used to be said that yellow newspapers gave too much what difficulties are presented by the conditionit 
space to every sordid murder. Now murders, unless at- country. Few of our own citizens and critics dia 
tended by extraordinary circumstances, have less notice stand. 
than dog bites in the press. We have 10,000 or 11,000 of I have discovered that all over the United St¢ 
them a year in the United States, and only one in ten of the great troubles in our fight againt the crim 
of them is even punished. Enthusiasts for citizen activ- in the fact that failure of law enforcement is bleie 
ity in crime prevention in New York, Chicago, Phila- one limb of the law upon the weakness of son! 
delphia, St. Louis and most of our American cities throw limb. The police blame the prisons and the cou} 
up their hands and say, probably with foolish haste, prosecuting attorneys and the courts blame th) 
“Oh, the law has broken down. Let honest citizens buy system and the police; the prison officials bl: 
guns and put up their own defense.” police and the courts, and so it goes. However, 1 
then one finds a judge of prominence who givesh 
lice their due. One such man with a long expe! 
criminal-court work has written to me: 
“Tt is absurd to conypare the efficiency of A 
police with that of police in European countri 
figures show that our forces are undermanned. 
That is true. London has a population 
7,000,000. New York, with its transient visitfs 
about the same population, but the number of 
the London force is nearly double the numbe 
New York force. 
In New York there is one policeman for ever 
600 persons. But in Rome there is one for every 
Berlin one for 225; in Paris one for every 276. 
with about one-tenth the population of New Y 
nearly one-half the number of police in New Y 


Placing the Responsibility 


T IS natural, perhaps, that in the course of our slow 

drifting toward lawlessness the public should look for 
some dog to kick. Who is to blame for our disorder, our 
crime, our looseness of rein? Who is to blame if our 
daughters are held up, our house or store or bank looted, 
our motor cars stolen and our family assaulted? We had 
supposed that we not only could enforce those normal 
laws that govern the safety of life and property but, 
proudly beating the drums of reform, we had marched 
on toward enforcing other laws not concerning the in- 
fringement of others’ rights, but designed to provide 
standards of personal conduct. And now we discover 
that we cannot even make a respectable showing at 
enforcing the normal laws—the laws which are a normal In Chicago the Crime Commission estimates 
function of government rather than what may be called professional criminal population is over 10,000. 
our goose-stepping legislation. Responsible judges and He Leaves Behind Him His Crime, His Record, number of patrolmen is only half the number 
leaders of the American bar have frankly stated that our His Identification criminals classified as professional. 


+ e, undoubtedly, that if statistics were available 
<tent of territory patrolled in American and in 


nl in American cities covered about four times the 
. itory of patrolmen in cities abroad—even allow- 


yolice officers in pairs. The plain truth is that 
2 spend more on crime than on education, we 
spend too little on both education and our police. 
undermanned police forces of America there 
.e: thrown—indeed, as this country has not yet 
tremendous new loads. One of these is traffic— 
g of the internal-combustion engine which has 
ade the pedestrian an extinct species, treated 
of2mpt and called a jay-walker when dead. The 
jslne staggering load of regulating personal con- 


art played by traffic,’’ said one chief of police 
unreckoned by the average citizen. He expects 
‘e¢ce the robberies, the burglaries, and all the folly 
-f mankind with the same force we used to have. 
ants us to devote half that force to the traffic 


? 
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‘t\ffic in foreign countries is not one of such stag- 
‘Yrdens as it is in the United States. In New 
oh for instance, there are more than 500 more 
‘4 ie traffie division than there are available for 
‘py atrol duty. This condition never grows bet- 
"so the arrests and summonses in New York 
\f. and motor-vehicle violations; it is a good 
S| conditions in the rest of the country. In 
‘) number of offenses was over 10,000; in 1916 
‘900; and after 1918, when the war was over, 
vet up to 50,000; in 1920 to 100,000, and in 
to 20,000. The traffic work of the police forces 
{ited States has almost doubled the policing 
‘nino one would contend for a moment that we 
‘goled our number of police. 

\c.ent with the growth of the traffic problem there 
‘n the thrusting upon the police forces of the 

) lates the attempt to enforce the newer regula- 
!) so happens that laws prohibiting the sale of 
li) beverages “are now the most prominent ex- 
‘,/ut I do not refer to them specifically, but to all 
'y¢dead or alive, which are less concerned with pro- 
+ ‘e life, property, liberty and peace of society from 
‘e'ent by criminals and more concerned with at- 
n to create individual character, virtue, conduct 
‘ifastraint by writing laws on the statute books. 
iit my business as a reporter of conditions to ex- 
‘t: wisdom of such laws. But no one can examine 
4i( systems of the United States 
tyshout knowing that the at- 
it enforce them has seriously 
lised our effective policing 
‘rime and the fundamental 
‘tc lawlessness. The average 
af, 1 have found, is reluctant 
‘ted as to the real condition. 
tis in 1920, Raymond B. Fos- 
irhis book, American Police 
if points out that one great 
‘aage of our 
‘isthe presence 
i erfering with 
w€ or customs 
bas innocent. 
ielaws,”’ says . 
is’ ck, “arefun- 
tlyunenforce- 
‘nd he adds, 
tv which I can 
vhat our will- 
®'o undertake 
wi of the per- 
ie its of citizens 
“| Europeans. 


4: 
PT for Ger- 
no country, 
P| ssure of what 
jl.elds may be 
; inority, tries 

a particular 
isaiorwithin 

» of criminal 
1. He quotes 
‘arter, once 
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, ying: “Nothing is more attractive to the ben- 
anity of men than the notion that they can effect 
‘rovement in society by the simple process of 
ull wrong personal conduct, or conduct which 
wrong, by law.” 

plenty of people,” one police chief wrote 
more anxious to prevent a burglar from 


We Have Become a Nation of Arab Transients, and 
That in Itself is a Great Police Problem 
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The hypocrisy of the police as to the enforcement of 
the goose-stepping laws is repellent, but to me it is 
also pathetic. It is pathetic because the real social will— 
the only force which makes the laws more than printed 
words on a printed page—is silent or incoherent in coun- 
seling the police to tackle the real work first—the sup- 
pression of real crime. At the same time that the police 
fail to have the support of citizens in the battle against 
the real criminal, they are terrified and bullied by a small 
organized pressure to give great efforts to some crusade 
against individual conduct. Sometimes such crusades 
are to enforce the laws of personal behavior passed by 
rural dwellers to restrict the freedom of play, enjoyment 
or conduct of city men and women; sometimes prohib- 
itory laws are passed by one section which enjoys the 
vanity of benevolence in foisting a regulation on the peo- 
ple of another district or locality. The worst of it all is 
that the effort demanded of the police to enforce such 
goose-stepping laws is usually wasted. This is the truth 
which the police know and seldom dare to tell. They 
know that men cannot be made over by law, that some 
laws cannot be enforced. They know, as statesmen, law- 
yers, judges and sensible men all know, that the phrase 
“The law is the law,’’ taken literally, is a piece of 
hypocrisy. 

They know that the law is what the people willingly 
and freely will back up. It is pathetic to find so many 
police officials in America today who are afraid to say 
publicly, as they will to me privately, how much 
damage to all law enforcement has been caused, how 
much attention has been distracted from real crime, real 
violence, fraud, disorder and even killings, by goose-step 
laws and the clamor for their enforcement. 


Law and its Enforcement 


Y INVESTIGATION has not aimed toward any 

conclusions as to the ultimate enforcement of laws 
against alcoholic beverages. Nevertheless, no matter 
where one stands on the so-called prohibition question, 
it is folly when one is confronted with facts bearing on 
the crime tide to suppress them merely because they 
are bad news to partisan opinion. The fact is that pro- 


buying a cigarette on Sunday than they are to prevent him hibition has confronted our police forces with a tremen- 
from beating a housewife into insensibility. They want dous new problem. 


us to arrest the Sunday golfer and the man and his wife One police commissioner, who is above the suspicions 
who play solitaire on the train, and after that is done, sometimes directed at a mere political officeholder, said to 
spend our spare time me: “You and I both stand for the enforcement of law. 
in slapping the auto- Certainly I have no right to say at this stage that I will 


mobile bandit on his 
naughty wrist.” 
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not enforce the laws against alcoholic drink. But I would 
have to be a fool and the police of America would have 
to be blind if we could not see the costs of. prohibition. 
The innocent may think it is being enforced. All the 
agencies of enforcement send up such smoke screens. We 
hear of blockades and clean-ups, but the prices of liquor 
have not changed. The police may have to say the law is 
being enforced, but the real truth is that it has produced a 
new crime ring unequaled in 
” any past experience of a civi- 
lized country. It is organiz- 
ing more and more. Itis rich 
and powerful. The breeding 
of a new criminal population 
enjoying a fairyland of profit 
is going on like wildfire. The 
ignorant and vicious are be- 
coming capitalists.” 

Charles R. Holden, the 
president of the Crime Com- 
mission in Chicago, has de- 
scribed with sophisticated 
insight the kind of 
hireling criminal, the 
most dangerous and 
permanent of pro- 
fessionals, who is 
being trained, patro- 
nized and nourished 
by the bootleg ring: 

“You all recall, 
as you have read 
back in history, how 
the mercenary, the man of vio- 
lence, has always been a par- 
ticular source of danger to any 
community. He is the man 
whose occupation is that of 
bandit or soldier, depending 
on whether a state revolution 
exists or not; as is the case in 
Mexico, where that type of 
man is the source of.the pres- 
ent unrest. It was the mer- 
cenary—the soldier in time of 
war and the bandit in time of 


eS, peace in Continental Europe— 

+ 

a 8 bao who brought about the 
“‘The Ignorant and Vicious are Becoming Capitalists’’ (Continued on Page 63) 
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Musketeers of the Appletree Golf Club, “how little 
you know about folks you know a lot about.” 

*‘ As for instance?’’ asked Mr. Wills. 

“T was thinking about Old Man Arkwright,’’ Weevil 
said. ‘‘Here we see him around this place dog-gone nearly 
every day, and twice Saturdays and Sundays, but I don’t 
know if he’s a widower or was just too mean to try it even 
once.” 

‘“Widower,’’ said McWhinney succinctly. 

“Did he tell you?” 

NOs: 

“Then what do you know about it?” 

“No man,” said McWhinney, “was ever married— 
even for twenty-four hours—who ever got rid of the marks 
of it.” 

“Huh! 
mony.” 

“Mrs. McWhinney and I,” said Mac, “have been 
married for twenty-four years. We’ve been into bunkers 
and out of ’em. We’ve sunk long putts and missed short 
ones. We’ve run into streaks where we sliced our drive 
and pulled our irons; but take it for the whole stretch and 
we’ve averaged shooting the matrimonial course in about 
ninety, which is good enough for anybody. No, I got 
nothin’ special against marriage; but all the same, it 
marks you, and you can’t get rid of it any more’n you 
can of an anchor tattooed on your arm.” 


[» surprisin’,”’ said Mr. Weevil, one of the Three 


Didn’t know you thought so highly of matri- 


““Good speech,” said Wills. uh? 

‘All the same,” said Weevil, “I bet ae 
Arkwright’s an old maid.” 

“Then,” said President Olney from ah 


his chair over in the corner, “‘you’d lose.” 
“Now,’’said Weevil, ‘“we 
got the authentic stuff.” : 
“The old man,” said Ol- % 
ney, ‘‘was married, and he : 
has a daughter.” * hig 
“Never heard him speak 
of her,’”’ said Wills. 
“He hasn’t spoken to her 
in seventeen years or so.” 
“T get you,” said Wills; 
“his daughter’s a prodigal 
son.” 
“Not even that. 
Fine girl, she used 
to be, and pretty 
as a new hickory 
shaft. Butshemar- 
ried a man Ark- 
wright didn’t like. 


eS 
eo second, that only one caddie was allowed on a 
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Ran off with him, and the old man’s cut her out of the books 
ever since. And him with enough money to retire and live 
honest too.” 

“T’ve heard he has a snag of it,’ Wills admitted. 

““While his daughter works for a living and supports a 
boy,” said Olney. 

“The old wampus!’? McWhinney observed. ‘‘ Where’s 
the girl?” 

“Lives in the city. Public-school teacher.” 

“The old burglar,” said Wills with conviction, “never 
deserved to make that hole in one. Here he lives a life of 
glory while his offspring starves. Dog-gone if I ever let 
him tell me that story again.” 

MeWhinney cleared his throat, and the three other men 
in the room looked at him with quickened interest. When 
Mac cleared his throat it usually meant something. 

“How old’s the kid?” he asked. 

“* Fifteen—sixteen.”’ 

““Um—got his address?” 

“Can get it. Why?” 

“Just thought of something,” said Mac. 

“‘T’ll underwrite it up to a thousand,” said Olney. 

““No expenses,” said Mac; ‘‘but no dividends either.” 

“Are we in?” Wills asked for himself and Weevil. 

“The man,” said MceWhinney, ‘‘who invents a fence 
that’ll keep you out’s a bigger genius than Edison. 

Now let’s play golf.” 
II 

HE caddie master was instructing a new boy 

in his intricate duties: First, that the one high 
object of his life was to keep his eye on the ball; 


green; third, to hold out the bag so the member 
might select his club and not to ven- 

ture on a selection of his own; 

fourth, to strangle rather than hic- 

cup when anybody was putting; 

st fifth, never to swing a member’s 
club; sixth, to replace those blocks 
of sod which duffers call divots; 
seventh, that the Appletree Golf 
Club did not approve a caddie who 


oe improved his man’s lie in the rough, 
a no matter how generously that 
a aa member tipped; eighth, not to 


take it as personal when a 
member cussed him out after 
dubbing a short approach, be- 
cause the member had to cuss 
x out somebody and the caddie 
was paid for it; ninth, not to 
stand behind or at an angle 


Boys Had Been Known to Hide Under the Bushes Until Mr. Arkwright Was Out of the Way 


Budingtom 


Kell 
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from nervous members, of whom there were m 

tenth, if a member asked his advice on club or dj 
anything else connected with the game, to give it}; 
briskly, with authority—whether he knew anyth; 
it or not. ij 

These were the caddie master’s ten commandn | 
the new boy listened to them with what seemed 
be intelligence. Then he turned him loose in the 
the other caddies, there to receive his real techni 
tion, which would consist of a swift, accurate 
appraisal of the faults and virtues of every mer 
how to conduct himself with each in order t 
absent from his young life and to acquire the 
in tips. Also he learned that the deuce is oppos 
on an ivory cube. 

Now it is a well-known fact that every caddie | 
fect golf swing. How he gets it nobody knows, 
certain he does not do so by watching the men w 
he carries. Also every caddie owns a strange as} 
of clubs, acquired by swapping or by the gift/ 
member who royal-heartedly passes on some Wy 
cracked and rusted and out of date that nobo| 
caddie can use it. The new boy, whose nami) 
Spotty because of his equipment of freckles, acq) 
first without effort, and the second mysteriously} 
practiced assiduously. When he was not eatir| 
peanut bars or those more dreadful lumps of whj 
covered with chocolate which are the chief fi 
caddie, he was swinging his clubs. Apple cores, } 
stubs, dandelion blossoms—all suffered by his 4 
and on the caddies’ putting green, a dozen square 
skinned and bumpy earth, he putted with deten} 
It seemed that golf had got into his blood. 

Spotty started out as a Class B caddie, whi 
that his remuneration was eighty-five cents ins 
dollar a round; but on the third day he was fp 
Though he had not mentioned it to the caddie r 
the occasion of his initial instruction, Spotty ha 
before. To be exact, he had caddied for two yi 
great success in that, his chosen profession. 

“* Alex,”’ Weevil said one afternoon to Alex 
professional, ‘‘have you noticed the caddie the 
Spotty?” 

“Not particular.” 

“Notice him,” said Weevil. 

Alex noticed and reported. 

“The lad’s the makin’s of a gran’ golfer in 
reported. ‘‘He don’t guess his shots; he kn 
And that’s what’s the matter with a lot of you 
Ye play by ear.” 

McWhinney developed a new peculiarity at t 
which was to play one afternoon a week at so 


re) 
| 


t. a Well«Known 
a, That Every Caddie Has a Perfect Golf Swing 


hy who before had disdained any course but the 
ins famed and beautiful set of fairways and greens. 
»/emed he did not trust strange caddies, for he 
3 rove up to the locker house and took Spotty 
wh him. Neither Spotty nor McWhinney men- 
nere they went nor what occurred at their desti- 
;out the fact was they did not play golf. They 
esyns—or rather Spotty took them—and with the 
1tn the boy already owned, he made rapid strides. 
/ow Old Man Arkwright became interested is 
w, Perhaps MceWhinney and Wills and Weevil 
hiard a guess, but they never did. The old man 
| one frequently, not from volition, but because 
ei broke for cover when he appeared in the place. 
: ld endure his golf, which was terrible, but not his 
‘sion, which was an abomination. It all led to 
“ You could start talking about the Repara- 
Cumission, and before you were along more 
1 aragraph, Old Man Arkwright would have 
da his hole in one. He could work it into a 
and could introduce it into the middle of a 
0; story. There was no line of talk so tight 
ae could find some crack or cranny into which 
‘hat famous episode. 
vy hole in one is interesting, especially when it 
ni;o a golfer who never before nor since made 
3 4s than seven. It is interesting on the first, 
h second, possibly on the third hearing; but 
-broidered by twenty years’ recol- 

isit has been listened to literally 

f ousands of times, it begins to pall, 
i keen edge, and to be about as wel- 
nociety as a polecat that lives under 
hise. 

nhe caddies dreaded it. Boys had 
‘rwn to hide under the bushes until 
wright was out of the way, and 
hins came back from a round with 
1 an pop-eyed and panting with the 
ch he put upon their self-restraint. 
1€ipped in a manner which was not 
. mee he broke a hundred and cele- 
Le day by giving his caddie fifty 


v very respectable golf club has a 
1é there may be no preferential cad- 
ayers. Caddies must be assigned 
0 members as they arrive; but, 
€ enough, Spotty was always next 
‘yen Old Man Arkwright appeared. 
yrotested, not even Spotty. It was 
, and Absalom Parker would have 
aingthy written protest to the green 
ije if he had noted it; but that is 
‘it was. A word from President 
the caddie master fixed it. 

rere a strange pair, the cantanker- 
dinan who loved golf as he loved 
Ise on earth, and the freckled boy 
tience seemed inexhaustible, and 

\ 


\ 


whose hunger to hear about that hole 
in one was nothing short of insatiable. 

“Mister,” said Spotty one day when 
they were approaching the famous sey- 
enth hole, “‘why don’t you make it in 
one again?” 

Arkwright snorted and was about to 
tear the caddie limb from limb, until he 
looked at the boy’s face and saw no 
malice there, nor mischief, but earnest- 
ness and a serious purpose. 

“Huh!” he snorted again. 

“Tf you did it once, you can do it 
again,” said Spotty. “‘That would be 
somethin’.”’ 

The idea never had occurred to Old 
Man Arkwright. He had lived in the 
past; now ambition blossomed and the 
future became something more than a time of wait- 
ing, to be disposed of as easily as old years may be 
passed. Another holein one! The thought tinkled in 
his old mind like the ringing of silver bells. To be able 
to repeat his feat! To walk into the men’s lounge and 
to say nonchalantly, ‘‘ Well, I made the seventh in one 
again this afternoon.’’ Something to live for! 

“Son,” said the old man, ‘“‘we’ll go after it.’ 

“‘Let’s,”’ agreed Spotty. 

They got to the seventh and Arkwright unlimbered 
his mashie. Having sighted for the hole with profound 
deliberation, he jabbed at the ball as if he were a husband- 


man digging Canada thistles, and sliced it out of bounds.- 


**Ar-r-r-rh!’’ he growled, and his lust was to slay. 

“Listen, Mr. Arkwright,’’ said the boy, “‘you’re just 
a little off that shot. That ain’t the way you used to 
shoot it.” 

It was, but the old man was ready to believe anything 
solacing. 

“H’m—am off my game,” he said. “‘Can’t figger just 
what’s wrong. Notice my swing, did ye?” 

He had no swing to notice; what he called a swing was a 
combination of a heave and a jab; but Spotty nodded and 
looked about cautiously. 

““Lemme show you,” he suggested; ‘“‘nobody’ll see.” 
He dropped a ball on the turf. “‘Now watch,” he said. 
“Wrists firm—so. Bring your club back well behind you, 


-and when you hit, try to hit a man behind you. Just cut 


the legs from under it. Watch!”’ 

Mr. Arkwright watched. Spotty made his shot. The 
ball lifted beautifully, dropped ten feet short of the pin, 
in a line, jumped ahead a couple of feet and stopped dead. 

“There,’’ said Spotty, ‘‘that’s the shot you got to get 
if you’re goin’ to make her in one again. Never mind 
any other shots. Just kind of stick to that one. I'll, now, 
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keep my eye on you right along. 
now—like I showed you.” 

Old Man Arkwright tried another and achieved a 
miracle. The ball dropped inside Spotty’s, nearer the cup. 

“By heck!” the old fellow puffed. ‘Take a look at 
that! Huh! I always knew them professional pros were 
a lot of robbers. Lookit the lessons I’ve took offn ’em. 
Not a mite of good, and here comes a kid and gits me 
results. Say, tell you what, s’posin’ we play together, eh?” 

“Against the rules,”’ said Spotty. 

“Got any clubs?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Put ’em in my bag when we git back. Then when we 
git out of sight of the house, we’ll play. I kin kind of 
watch your swing.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Spotty. “But if I was you, now, for a 
month, say, I wouldn’t use any club but a mashie and a’ 
putter. Stick to the mashie till you get it down fine. 
Then we’ll go after that seventh in one.” 

“You,” said Old Man Arkwright, ‘‘are the first kid I 
ever see with sense.”’ 

Spotty, it seems, was a caddie with conscience. He 
stated Old Man Arkwright’s proposition to the caddie 
master and asked his advice. That official winked. 

“T dunno what’s up, but it’s somethin’ McWhinney 
and them is mixin’ in. They fixed it so you got to caddie 
for the old man always, and President Olney he kind of 
let on ’most anything goes. So shoot her, kid, and see if 
you kin drag more’n a dime tip out of the old woggler.”’ 

Next day Spotty and Old Man Arkwright played a full 
eighteen together; the old man used his mashie through- 
out, while the caddie utilized his full assortment of clubs. 

At the end, Arkwright asked almost genially, ‘“‘What’d 
you shoot, son?”’ 

“Highty,” said Spotty modestly. 

And so it came about that, during the next ten days, 
Old Man Arkwright became almost as much interested in 
Spotty’s game as he did in his own. 

“You got the makin’ of a fine pro in you,” he said, “‘if 
you jest stick to it. Good business too. Yes, sir, a pro 
makes a darn slick livin’ these days.”’ 

He took to droning the boy’s praises in the men’s 
lounge; and McWhinney, who had made an exhaustive 
study of the old man’s character and disposition, took 
steps to cement him in the course he seemed to have chosen. 
Mac listened for a while to Mr. Arkwright, his face a pic- 
ture of disgust. 

“Huh!” he snorted. “‘Things are comin’ to a pretty 
pass when a member takes to chummin’ with a caddie.” 

“‘Chummin’, did ye say?’’ Here Old Man Arkwright 
aired his grievance for the first and last time; for, after 
all, he had his qualities and was no whiner. ‘‘ Anyhow, I 
kin hire somebody to play with me. My dues don’t include 
the priv’lege of playin’ with members when they kin dodge 
me. And more’n that, I druther go round with a smart, 
p'lite kid like Spotty than with a lot of the dumb-headed 
grouches that sneaked past the membership committee 
into this club. And as for playin’ golf—say, Spotty kin 

(Continued on Page 253) 


Better try another one 


“I’m Goin’ After’Em, I Don't Care Where They Be. I'm Goin’ on the Jump” 
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conveyed to Mr. Slinky Morgan the information that 

day was about to dawn. Accompanying the kick 
came the sound of a voice which angrily slurred the Eng- 
lish language: 

“Hey, you leetla bum, you getta up! What you theenka 
you good for anyhow?” 

Mr. Morgan stirred, moaned and pulled the ancient and 
malodorous blanket over his head. He answered his tor- 
mentor in a sleepy whine: 

“Aw, git away, Nick! Git away an’ leave me be.” 

The retort of Nick was highly picturesque, but by no 
means courteous. Vituperation poured from his lips in a 
frantic mixture of his native and adopted tongues. He 
requested to know who Slinky Morgan was, anyhow, and 

-how did he getta thataway. 

The cascade of words drove the last trace of sleep from 
the eyes of the little man on the floor and he struggled to 
a sitting posture. 

For a few seconds Slinky sat motionless, staring at the 
swarthy and excited gentleman with mild disapproval in 
his watery eyes, and then Mr. Morgan remembered that 
in the past twenty-four hours a great change had come 
over him. He recalled that last night he had determined 
upon a bold and soul-stirring act of knight-errantry. 

' Whereupon Slinky scrambled to his feet and very nearly 
succeeded in looking Nick straight in the eye. 

“T guess you don’t know whatcher sayin’,”’ said Slinky. 

Nick proceeded to make it quite clear that he knew per- 
fectly well what he was saying. He said it again, more 
forcibly than before. He threatened Slinky with immedi- 
ate and complete dismemberment in the event that gentle- 
man did not immediately make the fire, sweep the place 
and getta himself outa here. Then Nick whirled regally 
and strode into the back room, from which emanated 
violent odors in a combat from which it was evident that 
garlic would emerge triumphant. 


['con harsh impact of a shoe against his spinal column 
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Left in momentary peace, Mr. Slinky Morgan gave his 
quarters a disdainful survey. One could see by the vague 
half light of early November morning that the place which 
Slinky used as a bedroom gave possibilities of being con- 
verted, during the daytime, into a mercantile establish- 
ment. 

Scattered about the place were baskets of coal, bundles 
of wood, shelves of miscellaneous and somewhat dirty 
groceries, boxes of spaghetti and macaroni and ravioli, 
and under the glass of a battered show case, antiquated 
Bolognas, spiced meats, pickles and other comestibles 
which are classified comprehensively as delicatessen. 

There was a single window in the room, just to the left 
of the door. It was high up near the ceiling, and through 
its unwashed panes one could glimpse the sidewalk of West 
Street. But at this chill hour that artery of trucking was 
deathly silent, and across the broad expanse of paving the 
magnificent Chelsea piers loomed like great gray wraiths 
in the leaden light. 

Slinky wasted no time in the process of dressing. He 
slipped feet into his shoes and pulled a tattered coat over 
his narrow shoulders. Mr. Morgan was no stickler for 
style, nor a slave to the gods of personal appearance. He 
moved reluctantly into the rear room, which served Nick 
as sleeping and living quarters, and a few minutes later had 
a fire roaring in the rusty range. 

During the process of this labor, the irascible Nick main- 
tained a steady torrent of verbal abuse; but on this par- 
ticular morning his opinion of Slinky Morgan’s superb 
uselessness affected that person not at all. Mr. Morgan 
was remembering with growing vividity that the current 
of his life had been shifted into nobler channels. Even 
when he returned to the front of the store and commenced 
dabbing at the floor with an old broom, the idea did not 
desert him. He was trembling with eagerness and thrilled 
by the knowledge that he was upon the threshold ofa very 
great adventure. 


Slinky Morgan, Forty Feet Away, Watched Pop: 
He Had No Intention Whatsoever of Mixing Up ii 
Encounter | 


| 


Slinky was an unimportant member of that legic 
is generally reputed to be without visible means 
port. By night he slept wherever he could; in sum 
clear nights, it was usually under some deserted p 
an abandoned wagon. When the weather grew m( 
Slinky was forced into menial occupation such 
which now occupied—but did not engross—him. 
quite necessary that from October to May he shou 
ber under a roof, and so his services were prof 
general cleaner-up in such establishments as Ni¢ 
return for his labors he was allowed the privilege! 
ing on the floor under such coverings as Nick didn 
Also he was given a bit of breakfast occasionally 
being shooed into the cold and cruel world unt 
should have settled once again. | 

Slinky’s home was the extreme west side of Ne 
City, on that lengthy thoroughfare which extend: 
ward from the Battery and is bounded on the east 
on row of warehouses and wholesale establishme 
on the west by the great piers which line the Nortl 

By profession, Slinky was a wharf rat. Like hi 
of others of his kind, he eked out a precarious and! 
existence by such minor pilferage as happened to¢ 
way. Not for him was the glory of a big water-fc 
such as the longshoremen engineered occasionally, 
the modest graft of the shenangoes. Slinky hung 
the piers, edging occasionally by a gateman and §! 
around in search of some trifling bit of neglecte 
which he might convert into cash; some trinket 
junk for which Nick might pay a quarter. 

And yet even so humble a bit of human 
Slinky had not been neglected by Kid Cupid. W 
past few days that diabolical little archer had ppis0 


pof Slinky Morgan and filled him with love and ambi- 
‘He had caused Slinky to consider a theft which would 
‘th while. He was grimly determined to steal for his 
yve a gift which would dazzle her into complaisance. 
beneficiary of Slinky’s passion was not particularly 
with personality, nor was she of noble estate. She 
;,rankly, chambermaid in a West Street flop house, 
ic position rates rather low in the social scale. If life 
| ot treated her royally, she certainly did not possess 
-jurage to grumble. Besides, she was too busy. She 
| tle enough time for work, goodness knows, without 
ing herself with thinking. And she had responded 
to Slinky’s advances chiefly because he was the 
tale creature to pay her the slightest attention. 
ky was perhaps the first man whom she had ever 
ed from the personal angle. The commencement of 
\fiair will forever remain a dark and unfathomable 
ry, but it certainly did begin, and it moved along in 
hi uneventful fashion. The young lady, who was known 
Hflop house as Nan, indicated to the world that things 
jicking up when she invested a few cents in a bow of 
kibbon with which she decorated her hair. Slinky was 
e(@2 in his praise. 
‘he, that looks swell!” 
yu like it?” 
‘)-huh.” Slinky’s brain commenced the laborious 
.s of functioning. ‘‘You’d look real good if you was 
lé up. 
‘ y, Slinky.” 
“-ruth.”’ Then, after careful deliberation, “I’m gonna 
e. somethin’.”’ 
“hat?” 
‘anno. Somethin’ pretty.” 
\ aint light of interest shone through her eyes. 
‘ mean it?” 
‘(oss my heart.”’ 
‘here y’ gonna get it, 
ni? 
‘\yipe it off one of the 
ri’ he responded candidly. 
J're y’ reckon?” 
‘4, Lawdy, Slinky, don’t 
1/0 gettin’ yerself in stir 
rl”? 
‘uh! Guess I can take 
ef meself.”’ 
3 the time Mr. Morgan de- 
tl that night the magic 
x( of romance had touched 
» rab lives with gold. No 
rd knight with gleaming 
n and tilting lance ever 
eed so unqualified a send- 
om his lady fair. Nan 
ht Slinky was a real swell 
eand she told him so. To 
n’ it was absolutely amaz- 
‘at any woman should look 
9nim with eyes which failed 
‘aze disfavorably. Sleep 
nlate that night, which ex- 
i; why he was tardy in 
‘f/ming his matutinal func- 
nin Nick’s basement store. 
Tlay was the great day. On 
iscold morning, Slinky 
red to commit a bit of 
‘t pilferage which would de- 
nthe heart of his charlady 
41. No definite procedure 
sited itself; it was his plan 
nke himself as conspicuous 
Essible around the pier en- 
2s in hopes that some truck 
\° might mistake him for a 
ingo and employ him to 
si in loading. Once by the 
a the rest was easy; 
ny would desert his truck, 
(himself, and then nose 
1 d until he located some bit 
‘go which had been dam- 
ein the unloading process. 
ti that it was merely a ques- 
of watching his opportu- 
y sneaking the coveted 
e from the broken case, 
ag itunder his threadbare 
tand then walking boldly 
the pier. Slinky knew his 
‘ie well enough; his real 
was getting foot beyond 
e/ler entrance. 
‘tchmen are not overly 
lly toward wharf rats or 
reular in their method of 
gon. But such danger of 
dy mishap as Mr. Morgan 


: 
) 
m 
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Slinky’s Brain Commenced the Laborious Process of Functioning. 


faced was more than atoned for in contemplation of the re- 
wards which would be his when he presented his trophy 
toNan. Heshambled into the rear room and ate hungrily, 
scarcely hearing the torrent of abuse which Nick heaped 
upon him. Love was working wonders with Slinky Morgan; 
he felt that for two copper cents he’d just about tell Nick 
where he could git off at. 

At seven o’clock Nick opened his store for the day and 
shoved his lodger up the steps to the street. It was a gray 
day and unusually cold. Clouds hung low over the river 
and were banked in grim gray masses. Across from Nick’s 
shop were the forbidding fronts of the Chelsea piers. 
Slinky surveyed them speculatively, then shook his head 
and wandered northward. The Chelsea piers were un- 
questionably handsome, but they looked too much like 
traps, and as Slinky himself expressed it, “They got too 
damn many watchmen around them docks.” 

West Street was beginning to hum. It was midweek; 
huge express liners just in from abroad were furiously dis- 
charging cargo preparatory to taking on another load for the 
Saturday sailing. Smaller ships of lesser speed and greater 
cargo capacity were loading or unloading in more leisurely 
fashion. In front of all the piers where ships were docked 
great lines of trucks were forming. Some of the trucks 
were loaded with cargo to be delivered on the piers; others 
stood empty, drivers awaiting their turns at getting the 
cargo which was standing on the piers consigned to their 
firms. 

Outside each pier, the assistant boss stevedores were 
noisily conducting the morning shape-ups; the selection 
of longshoremen for a day’s work on their particular job. 
The longshoremen stood in straggling arcs, two applicants 
for each job. Nearer the piers the shenangoes were 


’ grouped; men a step lower in the water-front social scale. 


You Was Dolled Up”’ 


‘‘You’d Look Real Good if 
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Their means of livelihood was even more precarious—it 
was their hope that some truck driver would select them 
to go on the pier and assist with the loading or unloading. 
And here and there one could discern a squint-eyed, fur- 
tive individual who appeared to be going nowhere at all; 
a man ragged and unkempt who shied away from contact 
with other men and for whom there was never a kindly 
look. These men were the wharf rats. 

Slinky Morgan continued northward. He wanted to 
find one of the less prominent piers where an incoming 
ship was discharging cargo. More chance of damaged 
cases there; the longshoremen were always smashing 
something, either through carelessness or design. He edged 
apologetically through crowds of uncouth laborers and did 
not pause until he came to the pier of the X Y Z Naviga- 
tion Company. 

Moored at that pier was a combination passenger-and- 
freight liner from some Scandinavian port. She was a 
hulking ship, snub-nosed, and ample of beam. Outside, the 
shape-up was proceeding merrily and the long line of 
empty trucks betokened that cargo was being discharged. 
Slinky knew that the ship had docked only the day before. 
He had seen the pier empty yesterday morning. 

He edged inconspicuously into the crowd of shenangoes. 
One of them shoved him aside and he moved toward the 
truck line. His watery eyes scanned the faces of the driv- 
ers. There was one who appealed to Slinky; a large, broad- 
shouldered man whose eyes twinkled. Slinky sidled up to 
him. 

*‘Say, mister’’—his voice was whiny— “‘need a loader?”’ 

“Naw!” The brawny truck driver turned amused eyes 
on the thin figure. Then he roared with laughter, “‘ What’d 
I be takin’ somebody like you for if I did? Hey?” 

Slinky smiled in brave agreement. 

“That’s right, ain’t it, mis- 
ter?’’ Hesighed. ‘‘I just gotta 
git onto that pier.”’ 

“You ain’t no shenango.’ 

“No. Say, listen, 
mister, if you’ll take me through 
I’ll help you load an’ I won’t 
charge you a cent.” 

The idea appealed to the 
humorous sense of the massive 
truck driver. 

“Kinda hopin’ to pick up a 
little somethin’, huh?”’ 

‘Mister, I just gotta git on 
that pier.” 

A heavy hand came down on 
Slinky’s shoulder. 

“Done with you. But if 
somebody kicks your pants off 
it ain’t no lookout of mine.” 

“No, that ain’t no lookout 
of yourn.”’ 

And so Slinky Morgan nego- 
tiated entrance to the big pier. 
Meanwhile he marked time 
while the truck driver handed 
his credentials to the delivery 
clerk and waited his signal to 
drive under the great steel shed. 

Slinky and his brawny friend 
waited. The truck driver was 
vastly amused and Slinky felt 
that more than half the battle 
had been won. He slouched 
against the truck and gave ear 
to the buzz and clangor of the 
waterfront. His heart pounded 
occasionally as he contemplated 
his own intrepidity, and he 
wondered whether in all the 
world there was a man so hardy 
as himself. 

After all, Slinky was small fry 
and his horizon not far distant. 
It mattered not at all to him 
that on the Baltic pier that 
morning another theft was be- 
ing attempted, a theft which, 
should it be successful, would 
most certainly be heard of for 
months. It was a bit of mag- 
nificent robbery and it had been 
planned with scrupulous atten- 
tion to detail. 

The first move had been 
made the previous afternoon, 
when a longshoreman pleaded 
illness and left his work. But 
once across West Street, all 
symptoms of indisposition left 
this man as by magic. He 
hustled through the big freight 
yards and eventually presented 

(Continued on Page 245) 
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Tien: By Earl Sande and James R. Crowell _ iitinish 


years ago car- 
ried accounts of an 
important horse race won 
by the mount of an excep- 
tionally small jockey. As 
I recall it, one turf writer 
said in the course of his de- 
scription of the contest, 
“The winning jockey is one 
of the smallest riders in the 
game; against the vastness 
of the infield background he 
looked like a mere speck as 
he and the horse his tiny 
legs straddled sailed under 
the wire in front of the 
field.” 

The name of the rider has 
slipped my mind. I recall 
merely that it was some 
much-desired stake and had 
a cash value to the winning 
owner of some thousands of 
dollars. Infact those points 
are merely incidental, for 
every confirmed racegoer at 
some time or other has been 
an interested witness to the 
spectacle of some diminu- 
tive youngster steering a 
horse to victory in a race 
worth more than the aver- 
age worker earns in four or 
five years of hard applica- 
tion, or perhaps ten or fif- 
teen years, since the sum 
occasionally runs past the 
$50,000 mark. 

Though I was nothing 
more than a kid myself, I 
recall that the emphasis laid 
on the size of this particular 
jockey left a distinct impres- 
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sion in my mind. It was simply this: Here wasaboystill racing day and see how many horses, or how few, carry with it. The natural horseman, young or old, is thi 
in his teens the pivotal figure in a business transaction which imposts as high as that. Out of fifty or sixty horses on the who wins the greatest measure of success and fin¢ 
no captain of industry or leader of finance could regard as_ average card there will be perhaps not more than two or calling most lucrative. It is he who reaches the crest | 
In not just the termsI am __ three, except possibly on Saturdays and holidays, when the career most rapidly, for the eye of the trainer is qui) 
detect the talent Nature has bestowed. How long |; 


unworthy of special attention. 
now using, but with the same thought predominant, it handicaps are run. 
occurred to me that the value of this prize, which turf peo- The paradox of racing is that jockeys have always been mains at the top of his form depends upon two things| 
ple so complacently intrusted to the skill and judgment of | spoken of as boys and thought of as men. ‘‘Boy”’ is the mode of living and the increasing poundage which wil 
an immature youth, was something which in ordinary busi- term you will hear the regular turf patron invariably using, comes with years. Weight is our bugaboo. The cori 
ness would bring about executive conferences, strategic but if you will analyze his actual conception of us you will battle of most little men of the jockey world is to bei 
action by sales managers and the dispatching of battle- find he certainly has no idea we are actually boys in the littler than Nature would have them. 
sense of being immature youngsters. He proves this by You cannot account for instinctive riding abilit) 


scarred veterans to perform the errand. 


““There’s an old legend,” I thought in a juvenile inter- reposing in us a confidence he could scarcely have if he more than you can explain the genius of a musician | 
pretation I gave to the incident, which was not as I ex- really thought we were boys. He doesn’t know how old we artist. The natural horseman comes from no part| 
press it now, “‘which advises against sending a boy on a_ are and doesn’t care; we may be sixteen or we may be_ sphere of life. The crowded districts of the large cit 


man’s errand. But then maybe that 
doesn’t apply to horse racing.” 


In the seven years I have spent in the 
jockey room and the thirteen years I 
have been around race horses, the 
thought has come to me that it is only 
on the race track that boys are con- 
stantly being sent on errands designed 
for full-grown men; and I no longer 
marvel at this condition which once 
seemed so amazing tome. It could not 


be otherwise. 


The Weight Limit 


UR system of conducting horse races 
requires that riders be of small 
stature, perhaps I should say of light 
weight. In height, many of us are not 
conspicuously diminutive, and there is 
no limit to how tall we may be. Itisthe 
scales which tell us when we have passed 
beyond the realm of little men and must 
seek a means of livelihood in some other 


occupation. 


The jockey who sees the beam tipped 
at 118 pounds or so is reading the swan 
song of his riding life. 
services has almost reached the zero 
point when he touches that weight, for 
it means that with his riding togs and 
tackle he will be well past the 120-pound 


The call for his 


mark. Look over the entries for any 
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Man o’ War, Sande Up, Winning “‘The Miller’ at Saratoga, August, 1920 
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long as we pe 

our appointed 
properly. Which fact 
to the paradox; for 
he speaks of us as boy 
thinks of us as men 
truth is that most of y 
step forth from the jx 
room in our gay toggey 
still on the sunny side 
majority. That, how 
does not apply to m 
shall be twenty-seve 
November thirteenth 
and I may say right 
that the hoodoo of thi 
has never bothered n 
am not superstitiou 
most turf people ar! 
anything, I get a littl) 
out of the date of my 
because of its defian’ 
superstition. 


Natural Ho rsem| 


GE has little beari| 
the skill of a jo 
Natural horsemanship} 
greatest stock in trad 
is true that it takes e 
ence to round out this} 
able possession, but o8 
has started to assert} 


nearing theforty-yearil 
and there are some ir 
category, may hav 
older and wiser head 
if he lacks instinctive ii 
ability I should still le, 
the lesser experienced }} 


as likely to produce him as are the ) 
expanses of the Western plains. Hill 
come from the mechanic’s bench || 
farmer’s plow, the business office i 
cattle ranch, the abode of luxury! 
home of poverty. Some of our! 
brilliant race pilots were products | 
metropolis and knew nothing of }} 
until chance revealed their skill; « 
were raised among cow-puncher! 
literally grew up in the saddle. | 
country boy is in the preponderal 
is only because his environment hi) 
nished him a better opportunity t 
cover his natural riding bent. 

Perhaps you have wondered ho 
boys who make up this little wo 
ours, around which so much rom: 
been written, get their start. Ishi 
my own experience, since it is tl 
know best. With me it was 4 
horseflesh which led me into the 
more than a craving for excitem 
devotion is among my first recollet 
When we lived in the small W 
towns where I spent my childh 
would haunt the camps of 
punchers and idle away hours h 
to their horsy talk and en 
their ability to sit in a saddle 
they had been born to riding. 
thing else in life seemed worthie 
yearned only for this atmosphere, 
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n I was nine years old 
aily moved from Groton, 
‘Dakota, my birthplace, 
rican Falls, Idaho, where 
finer, a native of Norway, 
on arailroad. My two 
my brother and I at- 
a school built by the 
: ; about three miles dis- 
-{mour home, and toreach 
dad to walk on cow paths 
31 the sagebrush, using a 
rt bridge suspended from 
30 cross the canal which 
nised the irrigation laterals. 
sy) would run the full three 
sit a dog trot, for I had it 
nil then that the way to 
>| good physical trim was 
v1 exercise. And back in 
mid was the thought that 
Jt my muscles hard and 
bty lean I should be better 
dor race riding when the 
n¢came. It did come when 
aifourteen years old, as I 
e/ready told, but it was not 
4 veral years later that the 
irtion of the game had so 
eid itself onme that I could 
kf little else. Every time 
da match race for Burr 
tta burly Western fellow, 
tought took deeper root 
‘would become a jockey, haunting me in my spare 
n(ts and school hours. 
rist confess I was actually thinking horse in the 
x¢00m one day when one of the younger children 
bled a note and covertly passed it to me. It read, 
ir they’s a man outside what wants to see you.” I 
nd some pretext for leaving the room. Outside, 
11 Burr Scott seated in a ramshackle sheep wagon, to 
elvas tied his entire string of race horses—two cold- 
I had often ridden these half-bred horses for Scott 
k2w they could run as fast as any in the vicinity. 
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The Voice of the Tempter 


V.iL, I’m going upcountry ona little trip and I thought 
4; how I’d stop and see you before I left,” said Scott. 
niking the two cold-bloods with me.” 

Ging to race them?” I asked. 

Yi, if I can get any matches. They’re in pretty good 
¢ ow and I thought as how I might make a nice little 
nip.” 

God luck to you, Mr. Scott; wish I could go with 
4, 
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“Well, that’s just what I wanted to see you about. 
Why not come along with me?”’ 

Scott’s suggestion sent the blood tingling through my 
veins. Here was the chance I had so often dreamed about, 
reposing right at my doorstep. But there were insurmount- 
able obstacles. My mother was not in sympathy with all 
these foolish notions I had about race riding; she would 
never consent to my quitting school. 

“°’Tain’t possible, Mr. Scott,’’ I grudgingly admitted, 
after some meditation. ‘‘The family would never stand 
for it.” 

Burr Scott was a strapping man who tipped the beam at 
210 pounds, and his powers of persuasion were as powerful 
as his massive frame. His voice almost purred as he said: 

“You see, Earl, I was figuring they ain’t nothing around 
this neck of the woods what can beat these race hosses, and 
I says to myself that if I can get Earl Sande to do the 
riding we might make a pretty good clean-up, you and me.” 

It was the spring of the year, and there was a mellow 
touch to the air that made you long for the outdoors. My 
emotions were confused; on one side a sense of duty to my 
family and on the other a love of this horse game which 
wouldn’t die. Scott, seeing what was going on in my mind, 


A Driving Finish at Belmont, Sande Leading on Stromboli 
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busied himself with the harness 
while I fought out the battle 
with myself. 

“How long you expect to be 
gone?’”’ I asked. 

“Oh, two weeks, maybe three, 
maybe more and maybe less; 
ain’t no telling. Just thought 
I’d mosey around and make a 
nice little clean-up for you and 
me.” 

“Wait here a minute, Mr. 
Scott,” I instructed him, as I re- 
entered theschool. Inamoment 
I had returned, with my cap 
stuffed down deep in my pocket 
to keep it from being seen. I 
sprang into the front seat of the 
sheep wagon. 

“Tt’s a bet, let’s go,” I told 
him. 

“Put it there,” boomed 
Scott’s hearty voice. ‘‘We’re 
going to make a nice little clean- 
up, you and me.” And we 
shook hands. 


Boom Times 


O, YOU will see, I embarked 
on my riding career by run- 
ning away from school and 
home. Not avery good example 
to set for other boys who have 
the riding notion in their heads, I must admit, and I cer- 
tainly do not advise them to do anything of the sort. But 
there is a freedom to the life of the West that makes such 
an act not so bad as it seems; aspirit of self-reliance inbred 
in youngsters that enables them to care for themselves. 
And Burr Scott was a fine type of man, even though some 
may condemn him for being accessory to arunaway. Within 
a year and a half I was riding on the big tracks. 

These are boom times for racing; the value of purses’ 
distributed yearly in America is approaching the $15,000,- 
000 mark. Trainers and jockeys are the key human ele- 
ment in the disposition of this hugesum. It would be hard 
to say upon which the burden of responsibility falls heavier. 
It works both ways—a horse can win in spite of his jockey 
and a jockey can win in spite of his horse. On one score 
there is no question—certainly it is the art of the trainer 
which forges the first link in the chain, for there is no 
greater joy on the race track than a thoroughly conditioned 
horse. And yet all his diligent, painstaking labor to pre- 
pare a horse which cost the owner a king’s ransom may be 
lost in a twinkling through some blunder of the rider. The 
trainer’s long-drawn-out burden has been shifted to him 

(Continued on Page 236) 
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Conway Was Training White Blanket to Rope Work 
and the Girl's Eyes Followed Him as He Flashed 
Through the Bottoms on the Big Painted Stallion, 


XI 


HE girl’s resolution lasted four days, and on each suc- 
[eeesin one her desire to see Conway mounted. She 

set out for a ride, intending to keep well away from the 
field of his operations, but some force impelled her to visit 
various spots that he frequented. A mounting sense of 
disappointment urged her on, a tinge of resentment, as if 
he were deliberately avoiding her. She visited his former 
base camp, but he had moved. It was by sheer accident 
that she rode out onto the rims of the sandrock gorge on 
her homeward way. The whistling snort of a wild stallion 
arrested her attention. 

There, on the floor of the pocket, a magnificent picture 
met her eye. White Blanket in all his splendor raced 
about the bottom, his blue-black coat glistening in the sun, 
his plumed white tail and mane spread upon the breeze. 

“Oh, you beauty!”’ she breathed. ‘‘He’s caught you 
for me!”’ 

She was unaccountably glad that Conway had succeeded 
where all others had failed. Every rider on the Solaro 
range had tried to capture White Blanket since the word 
that she wanted him had been spread by her father. 

The next day she met Conway, but before she could 
mention the fact that she had seen White Blanket, he an- 
nounced that he had a surprise in store for her. She did 
not speak of having seen the captured stallion, electing to 
let Conway bring it about in his own good time. They sat 
on a high point of ground, their horses, reins trailing, crop- 
ping about close at hand, as they watched several Mexicans 
conveying some twenty-odd mustangs across the range. 

“‘T’ve been missing you something frightful,” he said. 

““Yes?”’ she returned. ‘‘Why, it’s only five days since 
you saw me last!” 

“Five by the calendar—fifty according to how long the 
time has seemed to drag out,’’ he said. 

She experienced a lifting current of elation over the fact 
- that he had missed her, but she laughed and shook a re- 
proving head. 

“But I can’t come every day,” she explained. 
you don’t expect that.”’ 

“T don’t expect it,” he said. “But I’m always hoping. 
I go riding round these days with my eyes in the horizon, 
waiting for you to come filtering onto the sky line. I was 
getting all upset and frantic.” 

“But you mustn’t,” she insisted. 

He twisted a cigarette, gazing off across the hills. 

“They'll be starting to gather the cows now and shoving 
them south to throw them up on the Cusillas for the sum- 
mer,” he said. 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

Presently he turned to her and spoke in a reflective vein. 


“Surely 


Overtaking and Roping Any Horse He Selected 


“One time years back I invested six months’ wages in a 
string of horses. It turned out bad. I most certainly rode 
on the improper side of a sagebrush when I took up with 
those horses,”’ he said. 

“The wrong side of a sagebrush?”’ she queried. ‘‘Has 
sagebrush a right and wrong side like dress goods and pan- 
cakes?” 

“T was speaking figurative, addressing that remark to 
old Pete Challoner, who’s been dead these few years, but 
who told me one time when he was still living a bit of phi- 
losophy that hit the nail on the head. Anyway, since that 
unprofitable venture, whenever I’ve had a few months’ 
wages ahead I’ve invested in a stack of reds, whites and 
blues and set out to break some faro bank or roulette lay- 
out or to investigate other folks’ hole cards; but it mainly 
ended up by the bank breaking me. A spell back a good 
part of what I’d invested thataway came home to roost, 
and this time I kept it. It’s no great stake, but a start 
after a fashion. I had right at four thousand dollars laid 
by before I set out to trap mustangs. I’ve been at that 
five weeks and have netted close to a thousand wheels 
more.” 

““Why, you’re downright affluent!’”’ she exclaimed. “I 
had no idea you were such a magnate.” 

In common with all women, she was quite well aware of 
the direction in which a conversation might lead when it 
assumed a financial trend and a man spoke in detail of his 
circumstances and prospects. She had deflected many 
such issues. But now, someway, she was conscious of a 
sudden wish to hear this declaration through to the end. 
Again that little specter of apprehension sought to rear its 
head, only to be submerged by a tingling wave of anticipa- 
tion. She essayed a laugh and dropped a word of encour- 
agement as he hesitated. 

“And what are you going to do with all that wealth?” 
she asked. 

“Over south of the Cusillas there’s a little pocket at the 
foot of the hills. There’s a little singing stream tumbling 
through it to croon a man to sleep of night, and there’s 
pines at the head of it, willows and cottonwoods further 
down. It opens out into a flat and there’s a water right out 
of the creek to irrigate a hundred and twenty acres. Back 
up in the pines, right alongside the creek, there’s a little 
three-room log house that’s right attractive. Old man 
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Ewing owns eight hundred acres there. It can be 
for eight thousand dollars—three thousand down 
rest on time.” «A 
“‘T know the place,”’ she said. “‘Some Box 8 cows dril 
down the south slope of the Cusillas and dad we 
them. He took me along. That was ten years ago. 
dream of a little pocket.” ; 3 
“How would you like to live there?” he asked. __ 
“T’d love it,” she said. H 
“Then, girl dear, will you be going over to live with mi 
he asked. ‘‘Because that’s where all that wealth i 
to be invested. And the reason that I’m investing 1 
way is because I’ve been picturing you moving ro 
cabin among the pines and alongside that little s 
creek, and with me right at your elbow every se 
“But you couldn’t get any work done that way. 
He took her hand. She let him retain it. 
“Will you? Tell me,” he insisted. ‘‘ You’ve gro’ 
a part of me, sort of, and the second you're out of 
I’m just marking time until you come riding int 
again. There’s a plumb void when you’re not witht 
“‘T’ve been with you a lot,’’ she pointed out. 
“For an hour or two, on and off. I’m trying to fi 
that you’ll be with me all day, seven days out o 
every week in the year. Couldn’t you be riding 
that little cabin with me when I can get it all shap 
That little hovering sense of apprehension was 
oughly dissipated as a tatter of fog is dispersed by 
of thesun. For ten seconds she leaned against hiss} 
all else forgotten save the fact that she was with him 
wanted never again to leave the circle of his arm. The 
drew away. : 
“Let’s wait a while,” she urged. “Everything is 
the way itis. Let’s leave it this way until we’re botk 
“‘T’m sure now—dead sure,” he said; “‘surer th 
ever been of anything in my life up till now. Bui 
waiting.” { 
Again they were silent for a time, loath to des 
swiftly from the heights and speak of the comm 
things of life. | 
“You see,’ he said presently, ‘I can make that] 
ment on Ewing’s place and still have enough to b 
bunch of cows; not many—not a very affluent outf 
start, but one that will grow, give it time and att 
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ij mustang business keeps up for another few months, 
itting on the moon.” 
traightened suddenly. 
von’t keep up,”’ she said. 
NN?” he queried. “And for why?’”’ 
Diswears that he’ll have that drive and kill off every 
tz g on the Solaro range as soon as the cows are thrown 
se mountain,” she explained, ‘‘even if Carson does 
+ t he can’t let any T Bar Z riders participate.” 
oivay nodded without comment. 
I’» been wondering how you would take it if he did— 
will,” she said. 
Hw could I take it?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Any man is entitled 
j] nustangs on the open range.” 
I 10w; and they really have been a pest to dad, eat- 
xcd feed and ruining the range,” she declared, impelled 
end her well-beloved parent. ‘‘He’s well within his 
ts but I was wondering, someway, since you and dad 
e id words, if you wouldn’t take it that he was direct- 
itt you personally.” 
fe .ughed and dropped a reassuring hand on her arm. 
T»y’re a nuisance to him. In his boots, I’d do that 
> ing—rid the range of them. I don’t blame any man 
jag what I’d do myself if I was standing in his place. 
y ell just assume that there’s nothing personal in it 
tit his sole object is to clean the range of mustangs.” 
Y;,” she said; “that’s a square view for you to take.” 
I’ maybe spring a little surprise on him,” he said, 
nr, in a way, to what I sprung on Carson. But it 
*{ipset his plans a bit if his only object is to rid his 
ref fuzz-tails. All I ask is that you give my play, if 
al one, as unbiased a view as I’m taking of his.” 
I ill,” she promised. “I must go now.” 
[n’t stay away so long again,” he urged. “‘ Honest, it 
vars on me when I don’t get sight of you.” 
I come,” she said. ‘‘Good-by.”’ 
‘eat looking after her until a fold of the low rolling 
; »scured her from view. 


XxIT 


) ERS saw Conway skimming across the country at a 
raendous pace and wondered what he was pursuing. 
ler was hurtling down rocky sidehills, across flats 


and soaring over washes with reckless abandon. Then 
Powers recognized the horse as White Blanket and swore 
roundly. 

“Now why couldn’t it have been someone else to catch 
that horse instead of this Conway pest?” he inquired 
morosely of the world at large. 

He waited until Conway veered back toward him, then 
angled to intercept the rider. 

“‘Fine!’’ he complimented Conway. 

“This is his first run outside the inclosure where I’ve 
been holding him,’”’ Conway said. ‘‘He handles as easy 
out here as he did inside.” 

And indeed White Blanket, although he had been eager 
to stretch his muscles and let out his magnificent speed 
after two weeks of confinement in the somewhat restricted 
area of his recent quarters, had responded readily to Con- 
way’s wishes, wheeling instantly at the least pressure of a 
rein against his neck, slowing or halting when he felt the 
slightest restraining pull upon his hackamore. 

“And I can sit up in his middle and run right over any- 
thing that ranges this man’s desert, wild or tame,’’ Con- 
way proudly asserted. 

“Fine!’’ Powers said. ‘‘I’ll be sending over after him in 
a few days now.” 

“Come again with that one,’’ Conway suggested. ‘“‘I 
don’t seem to follow your drift.” 

“Nothing devious about it,’”’ Powers retorted. ‘‘ You’ve 
caught my horse and broke him. I'll pay you for your 
time.” 

““My hearing is deserting me rapid,’’ Conway mourned. 
““My ears just won’t behave. Now it actually sounded to 
me like you spoke of White Blanket as your horse, which, 
of course, you couldn’t have made any such reference. 
Please repeat.” 

“‘That’s what I said,’’ Powers affirmed. 

Conway patted his ears affectionately. 

“You're still working, after all,’’ he said to those mem- 
bers. “‘And to think I suspected you of playing tricks on 
me when it was only Mr. Powers’ imagination and no fault 
of yours at all. Did you have a horse that anyways re- 
sembled White Blanket, Mr. Powers?” 

“None that resembled him, but White Blanket himself,” 
Powers asserted. 


“And how come you to imagine that you owned him 
when he’s belonging to me?’’ Conway inquired affably. “I 
didn’t want to run an iron on him, but if you’ll look careful 
you'll see that I picked a hair brand on him with the point 
of my knife—which brand is mine. So you’re thinking of 
some other horse.”’ 

“No such a thing,’’ Powers rumbled. “This horse is out 
of a mare that wore my brand, and I just haven’t troubled 
to catch him up and run the Box 8 brand onto him.” 

“So that’s it,” Conway said. ‘‘Now wouldn’t you sur- 
mise that your claim was outlawed years past? White 
Blanket has been a slick, free to any man that would put a 
rope on him, for upwards of three years.” 

“Technically, maybe,” Powers agreed. ‘But every rider 
in the Solaro country knows he’s out of my mare and any 
one of ’em that happened to catch him would have turned 
him over to me.” 

“Um,”’ Conway murmured doubtfully. “Now I’d do 
anything within the bounds of reason to get along peaceful, 
but in the case of White Blanket I’m going to have to stand 
pat. I’m right sorry to lock horns with you, but your claim 
is void. Mine sticks.” 

“Tt does if you’re going to stand on it. That’s range 
law,’’ Powers admitted. ‘Your claim will hold. Name 
your price, I’ll buy him.” 

“There’s no price. White Blanket just ain’t for sale,” 
Conway declined. 

“T knew it would be stiff,” 
“Name it.”’ 

“This ain’t any holdup. He’s not for sale,’’ Conway 
said again. ‘One day soon I’ll have an outfit of my own. 
White Blanket has every quality that an all-around range 
horse should have—just what they’ve been breeding to- 
ward for years. If he can hand even a part of those good 
points down when he’s bred to good mares, I’ll be raising 
horses that is horses. That’s why there’s no price on him.” 

“Tf you intend to stand on range law, that lets me out,” 
Powers confessed. ‘Legally, he’s been yours since you 
dabbed your twine on him.” 

“Prior even to that,’’ Conway said. 


Powers declared tartly. 


His mind had 


traveled back to his first meeting with White Blanket. 
“His life was forfeit to me as a colt when I run up on him in * 
(Continued on Page 188) 
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HROUGHOUT 
[ite preceding ar- 

ticles of this series 
has run a definite Ger- 
man strain. Whether 
the narrative dealt with 
business or immigra- 
tion in Peru, Chile, 
Argentina or Brazil, fre- 
quent allusion has been 
made to the force ex- 
erted by the presence 
of native-born Teutons 
or their descendants. 
This is notably true of 
Brazil, where three 
southern states are 
more German than 
otherwise. Until the 
World War they were 
really outposts of the 
Hohenzollern empire 
that was. So important 
is this German penetra- 
tion throughout South 
America to our com- 
mercial interests, and 
so wide and significant 
are its ramifications, 
that this article will be 
devoted to it. 

There are many rea- 
sons why the German 
in South America is a 
world factor. To begin 
with, Germany, to- 
gether with Russia, and 
toa lesser degree China, 
as the present upheaval 
shows, still holds the 
balance of power for 
economic and political 
peace or war. In the second place, under the Dawes Plan 
she must pay reparations largely with merchandise. The 
republics south of Panama constitute one of the best mar- 
kets for a considerable portion of these goods. Hence part 
of the reconstruction of France, Belgium and Britain de- 
pends on how successful the Germans are in their efforts 
to recapture one of their old stamping grounds. 

Third, South America, as the German comeback indi- 
cates, is a vital contribution to the prosperity of the nation 
that brought on the war. A prosperous Germany, in turn, 
means economic stabilization for all Europe. Whatever 
your point of view, you cannot get away from the fact that 
the German balance sheet is inseparably linked with that 
of nearly every other land. 

Fourth, and coming closer to home, the Germans are 
becoming our strongest trade rivals. 


The Itch for World Power 


O APPRAISE any domain where the Germans have 

exerted powerful economic influence has always meant a 
consideration of political possibilities as well. Prior to 1914, 
William Hohenzollern was the prize international meddler. 
The varieties of trouble that he and his emissaries stirred 
up were rivaled only by the number and splendor of the 
uniforms he wore. From Vienna and Rome to Tangier and 
Constantinople, and on to Bagdad and Bue- 
nos Aires, you found the impress of his am- 
bition. 

It means that to analyze and to under- 
stand what the German had done and is do- 
ing in South America, we must first deal with 
that desire for Weltmacht—world power— 
which swept the old empire to the peak of its 
power and was also its tragic undoing. Con- 
trol of Mittel Europe and mastery of the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad railway were merely cogs 
in a larger scheme for universal dominion 
that stretched to the shores of East and West 
Africa and reached down to a part of the 
New World beyond the equator. In this 
kindling dream of conquest, trade and poli- 
tics went hand in hand. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the Ger- 
man method, because some of it was \re- 
produced in South America, was in the 
stewardship of Turkey. In this penetration 
the head and front was the former Kaiser 
himself, who made a spectacular journey to 
Constantinople, Damascus and Jerusalem 
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Puerto Montt, the Capital of the Province of Lianquihue, South Chile 


which launched the campaign. You would have thought 
he was a born disciple of the Prophet to read his pro- 
Islamic speeches. Nor did his subordinates fail in a 
similar attitude. Right here you have one reason why the 
Germans have put themselves over so successfully in many 
foreign lands. To paraphrase a well-known expression, 
in Rome they not. only do what the Romans do, but are 
Romans. 

The Berlin-to-Bagdad railway was the strategic system 
to enforce commercial command of the Balkans and the 
whole Near East, and likewise a spearhead aimed at British 
rule in India. Troops could be rushed over it much more 
quickly than by the all-water route. The vital matter was 
that Germany set out to Germanize Turkey, the key to the 
situation. The first step, as always, was to show how Ger- 
many did the military thing. In 1883 Von der Goltz Pasha 
headed the mission that reorganized the Turkish army. 

With her hooks in the army, it was possible to follow up 
with a kindred hold on trade. Every German diplomat, 
consul, officer, as well as banking institution, was a first 
aid to business. A Board of Trade for Turkey, in Berlin, ran 
regular trade excursions to the Turkish capital. It reached 
the point where Berlin, and not the Sublime Porte, dic- 
Now you can understand why 
Turkey went into the war on the side of the Central 
Powers. 


Port of Corrat, Near Valdivia, Where the First Germans Landed 
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I cite this ineid) 
because it was w 
Germany did 9) 
smaller scale in g¢ 
parts of South An 
ica. The Von derG 
of Chile, for e¢ 
was General 
who, though not 
same class as 
marshal who 
the Islamic tro 
a first-class fightin 
chine, represente 
same Prussian s¢ 
Today both the] 
and Argentine 
show the effects 
man training not 
in uniforms, but) 
nearly every other | 
tail, including the go 
step. The Buenos Aj 
police wear the Pig) 
hauber, the Pruss 
helmet. The Peruy! 
army has followed | 
French influen, 
largely perhaps 
cause the Chile) 
adopted the Germ 
Such is the hostil 
between these nei 
boring republics. 


A Main Assei 


N MY first day 

Buenos Aires I}, 
walking down the F)| 
ida, the smart sh 
ping street, when Is 
aman ahead who seemed to have stepped out of the pre) 
picture of Germany, for he looked like one of the old Pr 
sian Guards. He wore a tight-fitting blue uniform wh! 
coat tails flapped about his knees. He was so erect ands 
that he might have had aramrod down his back. I hur 
alongside and discovered that facially he also looked | 
part, for his mustaches were turned up in that fierce Pi 
sian fashion inaugurated by the ex-Kaiser. He was an¢ 
cer in the Argentine army, which shows that the Teuto| 
lesson is not forgotten. 

While the Germans planted their military ideals in) 
Chilean and Brazilian armies, their general policy of pe 
tration for South America differed from that employed 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Instead of linking politics ¥ 
trade and seeking to influence national affairs, they b 
down hard on business, with the propagation of their ( 
ture as an incidental diversion. Hence the steady stream 
German professors to all the southern republics, and 
consequence, a real impress upon education, particula 
in Chile. Here the church, too, came under their influet 

Just how Germany regarded South America is eviden! 
an extract from a statement put out before the war 
the German-South American Institute at Aix-la-Chape 


“‘Germany’s main asset is the German in South Ameri 
Every German abroad means the investment of inter 
bearing capital for German cultural exp 
sion. . Two things are required 
him; to win esteem by good works, and 
place his personal influence at the dispt 
of German national ends. . . . Hem 
equip himself by assimilating Latin cultt 
must use his knowledge of French cultt 
and oppose French culture by encourag 
Spanish culture.” : 
: 

All this before-the-war imperialistic 
other adventuring had to be financed ‘ 
it was largely done through overseas tra 
On the day that hostilities started in 19 
Germany’s foreign business aggregated 
000,000,000. Of course, the major impt 
behind this expansion was, as with Engla 
that Germany had to have a big alien tr 
Without it she would have perished econ 
ically. The universe had to be her field. 

Not only did Germany run Englandad 
second in South America and elsewhere, 
she adopted the true policy for permal 
business penetration. England acqul 
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i A German Department Store at Valdivia 


niions and left 
irlevelopment 
in’ to individ- 
eterprise and 
titive. Ger- 
njon the other 
ac colonized 
| d the devel- 
n¢herself. 
Icchere did she 
ele the basic 
ssor the cap- 
‘eof foreign 
dé so consist- 
lypr so assidu- 
lyas in Brazil 
i Argentina. 
ovh she had no 
ui colonies in 
it America— 
its, colonies 
tvere part of 
Aperial pos- 
3i\1s—the Bra- 
idl states of 
raa, Santa 
hrina, and Rio 
ade do Sul 
r almost 
icy German 
linents. They 
ae replicas of 
» atherland 
2splanted 
o: the seas, as 
ijhall pres- 
lysee. 

11’ estimate of 
> rerman in 
01 America 
sinclude a brief summary of what happened down there 
ix the World War. The havoc wrought to Teutonic 
d\—with shipping it was another story—was not nearly 
yensive as you might believe. One of the reasons dis- 
sethe now well-known fact that Germany was preparing 
t2 war. For at least six months before the crash came 
Tt every German exporter to Brazil and Argentina 
1l or quadrupled his shipments. 


South American War Alignments 


.. SE stocks would tide over the war period and cause 
) dislocation. No German believed that once the red 
svere let loose, they would hold forth for long. A 
eoaeade war meant a short war. 
Tice it came about that until well into 1916 German 
rants in Rio, Sido Paulo and Buenos Aires carried on 
hat much difficulty. 
W as the duration of the struggle was a big shock to 
nenters, so was the attitude of many South Amer- 
vountries equally disturbing. The strongest wallop 
s\dministered by Brazil, the country with the largest 
yan population and the one upon which Berlin leaned 
vaviest. 
3/zil started out as a neutral nation, but when a Ger- 
ubmarine sank the Brazilian steamer, Parand, off the 
of France in April, 1917, diplomatic relations were 
Ha off. In October of the same year another Brazilian 


\ 


vessel was sunk and the republic 
promptly declared war. Brazil at once 
faced a problem somewhat akin to 
ours, because she had to contend with 
a great mass of German sympathizers 
in her midst. The German flag was 
raised in the southern states, civil war 
impended and the federal authorities 
had all they could do to keep peace. 
Brazil’s only contribution to the con- 
duct of the war was the dispatch of 
two cruisers and four destroyers to 
codperate with the Allied fleet in Eu- 
ropean waters, and to send a group of 
physicians and a well-equipped hos- 
pital to France. She was also invalu- 
able as a source of foodstuffs which 
were all-essential to the fighting 
armies. 

Although Brazil went to war, the 
German nationals, and _ especially 
those engaged in trade, suffered little 
real hardship. The general attitude of 
Brazil was very much like the feeling 
in Italy, where the Germans had al- 
ways maintained a powerful economic 
grip, and where segregation of inter- 
ests during the war was almost a farce. 


The Plaza Independencia, Montevideo 


Italy had some- 
thing of an alibi, 
because her real hos- 
tility was toward a 
hereditary enemy 
which was Austria. 
She had no quarrel 
with Germany. 
Chile, which was 
strongly pro- 
German, because of 
the Teutonic influ- 
encein the army and 
a considerable body 
of German clergy, 
remained neutral 
throughout thewar; 
but Peru, Uruguay, 
Bolivia and Ecua- 
dor severed rela- 
tions. Their align- 
ment on the side of 
the Allies was due 
to what has been 
well termed a belief 
in the principles of 
American or conti- 
nental solidarity. 
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The attitude of Argentina deserves a separate paragraph. 
Although the country announced and maintained a policy 
of neutrality, the people were divided, with the majority, 
both of the press and the public, decidedly pro-Ally. When 
three Argentine ships were sunk by submarines, the Ar- 
gentine government not only obtained compensation, but 
received an assurance that its ships would be spared hence- 
forth. It is interesting to note that Argentina was the only 
neutral power to receive this concession from Germany. 

A characteristic phase of German war politics was dis- 
closed in Argentina in 1917. Our secret service obtained 
possession of some dispatches sent by Count Luxburg, 
German Minister at Buenos Aires, to the Foreign Office at 
Berlin. In them he advised his government to have Argen- 
tine ships in the submarine zone ignored or Spurlos 
versenkt—that is, sunk without trace. He also referred to 
Doctor Drago, Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs, as 
“an ass and an Anglophile.’”’ These disclosures precipi- 
tated a fine little row and Luxburg was handed his pass- 
ports. The revelations served to increase sentiment for the 
Allies throughout Argentina. 


If Germany Had Won the War 


HAT Germany would have done in South America had 

she won the war is purely speculative. There is a 
wide belief that, among other things, she would have tried 
to annex those three southernmost Brazilian states. For 
many years prior 
toy STAT ePan- 
Germans counted 
them among the 
spoils of the con- 
flict that was 
bound tocome. In 
this ambition Ger- 
many would have 
run afoul of the 
Monroe Doctrine, 
and Uncle Sam 
would have had to 
take a hand in the 
game. Happily 
this matter is in 
the realm of specu- 
lation and is likely 
to stay there. 

We can now 
take up German 
commercial opera- 
tions in South 
America, because, 
when allis said and 
done, this is the 
phase that con- 
cerns us. Most 
people do not re- 
alize that they be- 
gan as long ago as 
1528, when 
Charles V of Spain 
pledged Venezuela 
to the Augsburg 
banking firm of 
the Welsers. They 
were authorized to 
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The River Front at Valdivia 
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She Proudly Exhibited the Shoes to the Two Pedfern Children That Sometimes Came to Play With Her in a Grassy Nook Below the Orchard. The Little Girl Thought They Were 


vill 


T OCCURRED to Jane that Cousin Marcy was always— 
if quite gracefully—washing his hands of something; his 

beautiful white hands that fluttered so weakly aloft 
from perplexities. He washed his hands of the money with 
a shrug of his dapper shoulders and a little relieved grimace 
of disdain, saying only, “‘We may as well keep on running 
true to form.” 

He said this to Sarah, who at once washed her own 
hands of the money, though with a desperate harshness un- 
relieved by any note of the graceful. It was all a rather 
joyous confusion to Jane, but she was able to gather that 
the hand-washing—Seth Hacker was bluntly disgusted 
over his own—began promptly upon the discovery that 
Cousin Wiley was going to do something with the money 
that would cause it to increase at least a hundred times; a 
multiplication greatly desirable, because there wasn’t at 
first enough of it. 

Three thousand dollars simply wouldn’t permit some- 
thing shining to happen to everyone. But Cousin Wiley 
would see to that. This was why Jane’s own hands were 
loyally not washed of the money. Wasn’t luck to play a 
part in Wiley’s operation, and didn’t he still have his won- 
derful lucky piece? 

Jane multiplied three thousand by one hundred as con- 
fidently as Chong did; and even that staggering sum of 
dollars, she was excited to learn, would be no more than a 
modest base for the process of making everyone’s fortune 
come true. Cousin Wiley said so, explaining that it would 
only enable him to take advantage of opportunities denied 
him since his affairs became involved. 

She was aware, too, that in spite of all the hands so defi- 
antly washed, their owners were later displaying a revived 
interest in the money. This was after Cousin Wiley had 
taken pains to have his clock set precisely right so that he 
could know the exact minute the stock exchange opened, 
and after he had measurably increased his capital by a 
hecromancy beyond Jane’s comprehension, but the po- 
tency of which she doubted as little as did Wiley himself. 
It wasn’t long—as Jane felt time—before the three thou- 
sand dollars had been multiplied by five, making—as Jane 
could do without having, this time, to put down the fig- 
ures—fifteen thousand. 


It was at this interesting juncture that Sarah grew hag- 
gard with impatience and would savagely reproach Cousin 
Marcy for not compelling his brother to quit trusting his 
luck. To this Marcy did little more than animate his 
shoulders and utter a weary “‘What’s the use?”’ Although 
once he varied this to “If it’s written in the book we’ll 
read it all in good time, won’t we? If it isn’t written—does 
it matter if we’re blind?” 

Sarah was never appeased by such speeches. She con- 
tinued to look feverish. Cousin Wiley explained to Jane 
that the girl’s notions were all so petty. She was a ma- 
terialist, incapable of vision. 

Jane wasn’t sure about “materialist,’’ but she thought 
Sarah did have visions, especially when she stood with that 
far-off look at some place she knew to. be waiting for her. 
She felt, though, that this was nothing to bother Cousin 
Wiley with, when he was so much more than ever like a 
king directing his difficult realm. She recalled how Marcy 
had said he surpassed Napoleon, and now thought it only 
Cousin Wiley’s due to tell him of the praise. 

“Cousin Marcy says you’re even greater than Napo- 
leon,”’ she affably remarked, and was happy to note Wiley’s 
surprise and delight. 

“Really? Good for the old boy! He’s coming around. 
He didn’t always think so. I don’t mind telling you we 
had a pretty fierce row when he first came back and found 
things had seemed to go against us for the time being— 
through no fault of mine, as I proved to him over and over 
by plain figures. I guess he sees now that I’m able to get 
out of Pauper Alley. . . . Greater than Napoleon, eh?’’ 

“Greater than Napoleon, because, you see, he had only 
one Waterloo,”’ she helpfully explained. 

“Oh!”’ His delighted smile was still there, yet some- 
thing alive had gone from it.’ Jane thought he looked 
funny, as if he had used the smile enough and then for- 
gotten to take it away. ‘‘Oh!”’ he repeated. Then he 
seemed to remember the smile and erase it. ‘The old boy 
can be a wasp when he wants to—a regular wasp. But 
we'll show him yet.” 

“We'll show him,” said Jane stoutly. Then, believing 
she ought to divert his mind from something it had per- 
haps been as well not to repeat, she brought to his bed 


quite all the photographs of beautiful ladies thai 
from the mantelshelf and had him tell her of thei 
eries—they had all been charming, though in 
ways—and, as he seemed very soon to forget 
Marcy’s gift for being a wasp when he wished to, s) 
him communing with these beauties who had so co 
inscribed themselves his own. 

As she went she was wondering why Marcy s 
thought waspish. She had watched wasps. Every 
she awoke to their doings on her ceiling. The 
in at her window to find the flies clinging up t 
sluggish with the dawn chill. They seized these, 
wings off and carried them away—to their youl 
supposed. The poor severed wings floated down ‘ 
bed, but she had never liked flies, and rather appr 
wasp cunning. She doubted that Cousin Mare 
wish to make anyone wingless. It was proba! 
Wiley’s jokes. He was always so ready with th 

One of the most enjoyable of them—to 
uttered late that autumn on a day when things 
at the stock exchange that, it appeared, everyone 
everyone else were simply bound to happen. Bul 
wasn’t dismayed. He laughed largely and made hi 
that sent Jane away in ecstatic repetitions of it— 
monkey falls out of a tree sometimes.” } 

She was astonished and hurt to find herself alo 
enjoyment of so good a joke. The others, it 
no relish for the drollery. Jane thought it would 
could only incite them to picture a monkey actuall 
from a tree. She described the monkey and the- 
painted the monkey’s chagrin, but she flatly failec 
suade anyone. Cousin Marcy listened to her, butd 
a bored patience, not the interest she hoped for. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured; ‘though some fal 
and harder than others.” 

She wondered if this could be waspish. Anywa 
something she would remember not to repeat t 
Wiley. 

Sarah was the most discouraging recipient of 
listening with eyes that blazed and a set mouth 
nothing and revealed only a hard stubbornr 
Sarah thought too much about money; her not 
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y and she couldn’t see visions like Cousin Wiley’s— 
» the one that would send her off some springtime. 

lne had hoped for applause from Seth Hacker, at least. 
’ he, too, was disappointing. 

So I heard before this,” he said; and said it so.grimly, 
41 so dark a look, that Jane wasted no more time on him. 
‘he went to Chong then, and he was different. He 
lily got the picture she tried to project, and he repeated 
jjoke, but not in a mirthful fashion. He seemed not to 
w it for a joke. Jane labored with pidgin English to 
ire him that it wasn’t a tall tree, that the monkey in- 
“ed no more than a public display of its awkwardness. 

had to abandon him to his unreason. He persisted in 
wding the fall of any monkey from any tree as calam- 
(s. 

nyway, Cousin Wiley simply hadn’t lost all the money, 
‘ane heard it crudely put. Hadn’t there been nearly a 
dred-odd dollars that weren’t required for whatever 
Vaid on astock exchange? Jane had a pair of new shoes 
1 result of this happy chance—stout, rugged-looking 
that promised to last a long time. And both she and 
ah had some warm things for winter from the shop 
sre the post office was—lovely things, Jane thought, 
‘ugh Sarah protested that they were hideous. 

hut no one, assuredly, could find any fault with Cousin 
\ey’s splendid new hat—another fruit of the odd bal- 
e—which came to him by express from the city. His 
hat, it seemed, even lying on the table, had lost much 
its luster, perhaps from being brushed too often by 
ong; and anyway, the shape was outmoded, the current 
4e having a narrower brim, as Wiley explained to Jane 
en he tried it on as a treat to her. It became him won- 
fully, and Jane held a mirror so that he could enjoy the 
fect with her. He told her the brim with its closer curl 

much smarter than the old brim. When they had done 

iring it, Jane placed the new hat on the table where 
} old one had been, and where the owner could often 
ce at it. She thought it would make him get out of 
very soon, even if the waiting clothes didn’t. 
en they had done with the hat she held up her new 
les, each in turn, for Wiley’s inspection. He thought 
m serviceable, though he candidly said they were not 
_ shoes he would have chosen for a young lady. He 


believed the feminine foot—even the foot of a little girl— was 
something to be clad in a daintier gear. Jane had a chilling 
suspicion that he preferred not to look at her new shoes. 
She was certain, at least, that he would have been content 
with a view of but one; and he was quick in talking of 
something else, shifting his glance from her feet to her 
head and telling her that her hair was really pretty. But 
he went back to the shoes before she left, saying they would 
give her feet room to grow, and this restored to her a pride 
of possession his other speech had a little damped. 

Later that day she proudly exhibited the shoes to the 
two Pedfern children that sometimes came to play with her 
in a grassy nook below the orchard. The little girl thought 
they were sweet; but her brother, a lumpish boy—Jane 
had never cared much for him because he wouldn’t play 
pretend games, but only plain, rough ones—actually 
sneered at the shoes. He said they were clodhoppers, and 
seemed proud of the word. 

Jane said she guessed he would talk differently if he 
could see her Cousin Wiley’s new hat, which she glowingly 
described; but her critic was found to be in a mood of 
brutal jeering to which no object was sacred. He offered 
to wager an immense sum with Jane that-his father owned 
a much superior hat that could be seen at any moment 
Jane wished. Jane retorted that this was silly; Cousin 
Wiley had the best hat in the world, because he always 
had the best of everything. No one could deny that. 

The critic of shoes and doubter of hats knew a stone wall 
when he came against it; he now meanly went around 
this one. 

“Ho! I bet you don’t know what they call that old 
house you have to live in!” 

This had Jane at a disadvantage. So she ignored the 
challenge and began a little dance that would cause her 
new shoes to be noticed. But the lumpish boy was single of 
purpose. 

“They call that old house Tedmon’s Folly, that’s what 
they call it.” 

He had grossly miscalculated if Jane were expected to 
wither under this information. 

““Why, I think that’s a lovely name for a house! Isn’t it 
a lovely name?” she demanded of the sister, who only 
nodded her head. 
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“Yah! Tedmon’s Folly, Tedmon’s Folly!’’ jeered the 
boy, though not with his full power of jeer. He had begun 
to wonder himself if the name might not be lovely, since 
Jane’s own sincerity was not to be questioned. 

“Tt’s a fine and beautiful name,” she insisted, finding it 
full of flattering suggestions. It was already making her 
like the old house better. 

“Yah! Tedmon’s Folly!’’ repeated the boy. “That’s 
what everyone calls it. That’s what my father calls it. 
You ask him.’’ He was persisting, but only as a matter of 
principle now. His defeat was clear in his own mind. 

““Pooh!”’ Jane’s scorn was whole-hearted. “I don’t 
know your father. Is he the funny little man with a big 
stomach that walks like this?” 

She bent backward—for the stomach effect—in a walk 
that curiously partook of both the strut and the waddle. 
The imitation was informing, but apparently not edifying 
to the audience. 

“That’s all right about my father. You let my father 
alone!’’ the boy admonished. He moved off, glaring back 
at the artist. His sister, following, was overcome at a dis- 
tance by some belated loyalty. 

She turned to call back, “‘That’s all right about our 
father. You let our father alone!” 

“Pooh!” Jane was pretending again to be engrossed 
with a dance that brought out all the points of her new 
shoes. 

But she was presently running to Marcy Tedmon’s room 
with her freshly gleaned item. She found him busy with a 
dust cloth. For a long time he had let Jane attend to his 
rooms, and not the least pleasant hour of her days was 
spent at this task. But in the sitting room there were 
fragile objects she was forbidden—after the mishap with a 
treacherous bit of Venetian glass—ever to touch. Only the 
owner could dust these, and he was doing it now, frowning 
intently, solicitous about dust in the crannied surface of a 
wood carving. He stood with the cloth poised above it 
while she spoke. 

Did he know that everyone, including the father of 
Alpharetta and Augustus Pedfern, called their house 
Tedmon’s Folly? 

Cousin Marcy was aware of it. 

(Continued on Page 66) 


Wiley’s Cry, a Strange, Hoarse Cry, Made Her Spine Tingle and Drew at the Roots of Her Hair 
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The Blot on the Scutcheon 


AW, in the abstract, is a noble profession. Very few 
& laymen and by no means all lawyers quite realize 
how noble it may be made or how closely its higher aspira- 
tions approach the spiritual and the divine. And yet, 
despite its possibilities, despite the lofty character of a 
considerable portion of its practitioners, it has failed to 
maintain its standards at as high a level as have the other 
learned professions. Sometimes we hear of a black sheep 
in the church, and his delinquencies are headlined from 
one end of the country to the other simply because he is 
a clergyman. In somewhat lesser degree the same is true 
of physicians, scientists and educators; and yet, by and 
large, men in these callings, whether rich or poor, dedicate 
their lives to the service of society. They live for it and 
work for it. They do not work against it for the sake of a 
bigger income. 

The legal profession cannot, as a whole, make a like 
boast. The antisocial lawyer always has his old defense, 
his inherited excuses and his tiresome sophistries whereby 
to justify himself. And yet when he has talked himself 
to a standstill he has not disabused one intelligent man of 
the conviction that in every large city a fairly large num- 
ber of lawyers are in one way or another working against 
the best interests of their own community. There is 
scarcely a populous jurisdiction in the United States whose 
bar does not need a thorough housecleaning. 

Not all lawyers of upright personal character and un- 
blemished reputation are wholly free from blame. There 
are members of the bar who may refuse to soil their fingers 
by contact with the criminal classes; who may even be 
engaged in civil practice exclusively, and still find ample 
and profitable opportunity in politics, in municipal and in 
corporation affairs to work almost as much harm to their 
community as their unsavory brethren who practice from 
year to year on the ragged edge of disbarment. Under- 
lying this condition is the fact that there is something in 
the very nature of the law which makes it exceedingly 
difficult to enforce a code based on common sense and 
common conscience instead of on rules and precedents. 

The better element in the profession writhes under a 
stigma which will be plastered upon it until a new spirit 
and a new set of ethical and civic standards dominate the 
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practice of the law and cast out the vicious minority which 
is bringing it into such disrepute. 

The bar associations are doing their best, but they 
can scarcely expect to overcome in a decade a set of 
conditions which have been centuries in the making; 
neither can they expect the passage of resolutions to do 
the work. 


The Control of New Forces 


OR all practical purposes electricity is a new force. 

Lights and power from this source of energy have been 
in use for a number of years, but any conception as to the 
extent of their possible avail is very recent indeed. Confi- 
dent predictions are made that in the not distant future 
nearly all farm work will be handled electrically and that 
electricity will work for man to a degree until now uncom- 
prehended. 

Prophecies aside, the past few years have witnessed an 
expansion in the lighting and power business that, with 
the exception of the building of railroads in earlier days 
and the development of the automobile more recently, has 
but few parallels in the history of industry. Even at the 
beginning of the war public utilities, so called, were still 
weak with the sickliness that sometimes goes with youth. 
They were the Cinderellas of industry—poor relations that 
ate crumbs at second financial tables. The great lordly 
railroads and trusts looked down upon the utilities as new- 
comers, upstarts seeking the favor of investors. 

But a great change has come about, greater than the 
people yet realize. Public-utility stocks are now the be- 
loved of Wall Street. Not only has investment, the re- 
spectable brother, turned their way, but even its sometimes 
sinister twin, speculation, has showered its not-always-to- 
be-envied smiles and favors upon the once lowly utility 
security. 

Finance is but the shadow of industry. In every section 
of the country electric light and power facilities are being 
enlarged; supply appears to keep pace but haltingly with 
demand. 

It is timely therefore to raise, as some men are doing, 
the question of who is to control this new force. 

The governor of one of our great states has been touring 
the country, warning citizens that power, superpower, will, 
unless controlled by the public, soon “acquire the mastery 
and will be supreme in industry, finance, commerce, 
agriculture, politics and our everyday life. . . . Electric- 
power control is the most important economic issue before 
the people today, next to the conservation of natural re- 
sources. It touches us from the moment we arise in the 
morning until far into the night. It will soon be more im- 
portant to our industry and everyday life than steam ever 
was. The householder, the farmer, the housewife, the 
traveler—all will be affected by it. Therefore it must be 
controlled by the people.” 

Rates, this same state executive points out, must be 
cheaper, there must be more effective distribution and less 
discrimination as between large corporate and small house- 
hold and agricultural users. Public control alone, he 
argues, will bring these about. 

The reasonableness of rates, the effectiveness of distribu- 
tion and the question of discrimination—all such are mat- 
ters of fact. 

It is true that lower rates would result in increased use, 
that many potential consumers are not yet reached, and 
that not all users are satisfied with their rates in relation 
to others. But it is not denied that the power com- 
panies have pushed the consumption of their juice to a 
really amazing extent. 

What magic is to be found in public control greater than 
we now have? Practically every state has a railroad or 
utilities commission that regulates the rates, finances 
and earnings of these companies. 

But it is said that superpower transcends state lines and 
that anyway state regulation is unsatisfactory at the best. 
How is the Federal Government always to succeed where 
the states fail? It is easier to drive a measure through 
Congress than to bring about suitable legislation in nearly 
fifty states. But how about the efficacy of such regulation 
in practice? 
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Already the centralized bureaucracy of Federal Goy, 
ment is unwieldy; citizens will hesitate to intrust t 
further enormous functions, reaching into every nook 
cranny of the land. How are clerks and commissione 
run the country from Washington? 

Consolidation in the power field is both desirable and 
inevitable; but now that this indispensable procesg j 
under way, the cry of hurtful monopoly is raised 
necessity of interconnecting lines and of larger uni 
admitted by all; the question is how far the publie g 
control the great resulting system. 

The power companies themselves can bring about 
ful and crippling public control by shortsighted and un 
development. New capital is required, but it need 
raised after the fashion of a cheap mining or oil bo 
Consolidation must come, but it can be effected either 
financial methods which assure confidence, or after 
fashion of the unlamented high finance of the past. 

It is not implied that a substantial part of the expan: 
and development now going on is of this character. 
enough recent deals suggest only the greedy boldness of 
hungry promoters suddenly entering upon a new oil fiek 
to give wholesome pause. 

A well-considered consolidation and integration 
these industries will result in a sound and simple for 
capitalization rather than in the dizzy and mislead 
security intricacies that now too often puzzle the in 
vestor. The utilities apparently cannot expand rapic 
enough to suit their purposes without a too easy and whole 
sale resort to debentures, collaterals and other mak 
believe bond issues. What is needed is more real mort 
bonds and more real paid-in common stock, with a ree 
reduced output of imitation bonds. ‘ 

The attempt to make investors think that they have a 
bond when they haven’t can only bring unwanted chickens 
home to roost in the long run. Utility financing needs a 
large dose of old-fashioned frank, straightforward nomen- 
clature; bonds, where there is property available for mort- 
gage; plain, ordinary, unadulterated stock otherwise. 

Even when the demand for a commodity or a service is 
growing, ordinary common sense dictates a reasonable 
caution in expansion. The enthusiasm of new-found dis- 
covery needs always to be squared up with economic real- 
ity. Not all water-power sites are economic, and therei isno 


need to develop them all. 7 

In one respect the electric-power companies have sh Ww 1 
real statesmanship. In selling so much stock to the 
customers and employes they are trying to prove that 
the corporations are not the “alien and more or less unas 
similable element’’ we are so often led to believe they are, 

We are warned, it is true, that ‘‘asingle electrical system 
over the whole United States, with a single executive con- 
trol, is coming and coming soon.” 

In any case the single system will come ‘“‘soon’’ only in 
the sense of a number of years. In that length of time the 
two million or so of customer-owners may mount up to 
many times that number. It will be straining a point then 
to say that the power corporations are a wholly alien and 
unassimilable element. If they constitute a monopoly, it 
will be in the sense of one owned by the people, a rather 
natural monopoly after all. 

They have, however, a more important duty than this— 
namely, to see that rates are reduced and energy dist 
uted on a scale that makes of them public-service utili 
in the truest meaning of the term. Otherwise they wi 
crippled and the development of the country set ba 
doctrinaire theories of political control, put into pract 
by the force of blind public resentment. 

When the corporations fail to live up to their duties the 
public always hits back, for it has the power to do so. But 
the public has no stout faith in its own retaliatory mea 
ures, in what is euphemistically known as governm 
control. 

What the public wants is service, and it instinctively 
feels that if business enterprise can and does furnish serv 
ice, the job had better be left there rather than transfer 
to an unwieldy government bureaucracy. For the | sind 


government control to produce the desired service exi 
this country. 


S A PEOPLE we are prone to lose interest in a 

\ problem once we have “‘solved’’ it by legisla- 
tion. But the forces of reaction and opposition 

ar cease their efforts to weaken, nullify or destroy the 
legislation directly or indirectly in any manner possi- 
‘sre it has had a fair trial. Especially is this true when 
1 differences of opinion exist, based upon moral, 
tical or racial factors. 
isidious propaganda is at work to break down the pro- 
yns of the Immigration Law of 1924. This act, signed 
‘President Coolidge May 26, 1924, contains funda- 
‘tal, humane, constructive measures that in time will 
-e our immigration problem. In the meantime the law 
it be protected from those who would nullify its provi- 
és ere it has realized its purpose. 
's enemies are working with all their might and re- 
‘ees to change the law when Congress meets in De- 
ber. Only a few persons are awake to the fact that the 
rigration question looms up as a storm center in the 
e; Congress, for those who desire to destroy it are not 
iting their plans from the roof tops. They prefer to use 
itegy, hoping thereby to catch the American people 
‘repared for the attack. 

lack of clear thinking and of honest statement is a 
entable fact among many writers on the subject, hence 
! purpose of this article is to forestall, if possible, some 
fhe mistaken amendments to it that are now being agi- 
.d, and to indicate wherein the law can be strengthened. 
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Professor of Economics at Vanderbilt University 


It is a plea to the American people to scrutinize critically 
the proposals for amendment. We must not lose interest in 
the fight when it has just begun. If we do lose interest, 
we shall lose everything which we have gained after long 
years of effort. 

The present law was designed to accomplish four things: 
First, to secure a more uniform distribution of the arriving 
immigrants through the year. Second, to proportion our 
quotas more in accordance with the composition of the 
American nation at this time, and not allow the racial com- 
position of the nation to be changed, as it was rapidly being 
changed, by extensive immigration from new sources. 
Third, to reduce drastically the number of immigrants into 
this country; and fourth, to include certain provisions 
based on humanitarian motives, in order to eliminate all 
avoidable hardships resulting from such legislation. 

The law is working well. Most statements to the con- 
trary are made by interested persons who have ulterior 
motives. 

Figures covering the operation of the law during its first 
year prove beyond the necessity of argument that the first 
three purposes stated above are being accomplished, while 
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few, if any, criticisms which were quite justly aimed at 

the former quota law can honestly be directed against the 

Immigration Act of 1924, for the hardships created by 
the emergency quota legislation are now virtually elim- 
inated. Commissioner Curran has stated: 

“As an affirmative performance, the Immigration Act of 
1924 has already done great good to our country, and it 
gives promise of doing more. The immigrants who come 
to us are now fewer and better.’’ His opinion is verified by 
all students of the problem who have sought honestly to 
solve the problem. 

Despite these facts, sob stories persist. It is pointed out 
that alien males are in a position of hardship because their 
wives cannot have nonquota status, and that various 
aliens want their children, parents, brothers and sisters, and 
even their cousins, admitted outside the quotas to unite 
families. 

Now everyone should like to see all families united. The 
problem here is, How can such unions be effected without 
defeating the very purpose of the Immigration Act of 
1924? If the former can be done without weakening the 
latter, then the American people are for it, for virtually 
everything is to be gained and little lost by a united family 
life. President Coolidge stated in his last annual address 
to Congress: 

“‘T should like to see the administrative features of this 
[the immigration] law rendered a little more humane for 
the purpose of permitting those already here a greater lati- 
tude in securing admission of members of their 
own families. But I believe this law in principle 
is necessary and sound, and destined to increase 
greatly the public welfare. We must main- 
tain our own economic position, we must de- 
fend our own national integrity.” 

Though Congress 
foresaw, to some ex- 
tent, the situation 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“*These are Certainly Beautiful Bairns, 
Mrs. Beans 


My Country 


From a Car Window 


ROCESSIONAL mountains and prairies and woods 
And rivers that laugh as they run, 
Adventurous autos with mud-spattered hoods, 
The maize growing tall in the sun. 


And cows under apple trees, pleasantly cool, 
And villages, hamlets and farms; 
And thousands of children going to school 
With their joggerfies under their arms. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


How to Keep Well 


Dr. AYE Dr. NAy 
Jump out of bed quickly Never jump out of bed 
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“and Do So Resemble Their Dear Mother 


Dr. AYE 


Get into exciting things. 
They quicken the faculties 
and keep one really alive. 

Marry early. Married 
people are much healthier 
than single people. 

Always eat something 
before going to bed. It 
will make you sleep better. 

Sleep at least nine hours 
nightly. Then you will 
have pep and strength. 

Smoking doesn’t harm 
much, and helps one to 
throw off disease germs 
from the mouth, nostrils 
and throat. Cigarettes are 


Dr. Nay 


Avoid all excitement. It 
saps your energy. 

Don’t marry too early. 
Marriage cares take your 
strength so you are more 
easily a victim of disease. 

Never eat before going 
to bed. It will disturb your 
sleep. 

Don’t sleep too much. 
Seven hours is sufficient. 
Too much sleep makes you 
listless. 

Don’t smoke. This habit 
exposes your mouth, nos- 
trils and throat to disease 
germs. Cigarettes are most 


in the morning. This whips 
your heart into shape for 
the day. 

Keep busy during the 
day. A busy man is a 
healthy man. 

Eat as much as you de- 
sire—within reason. Eat 
what you wish. 

Drink at least two quarts 
of water daily. It flushes the 
system and keepsit healthy. 

Take plenty of vigorous 
exercise. It keeps you 
young and fit. 


DRAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 


“William, Will You Run and See What the Baby's Into?”’ 


quickly in the morning. 
Give your heart a chance to 
get going gradually. 

Don’t work more than 
eight hours. Overwork kills 
health. 

Always leave the table 
hungry. Avoid everything 
hard to digest. 

Drink very little water. 
It causes autointoxication. 

Be cautious about vigor- 
ous exercise. It brings 


premature old age and dis- 
ability. 


harmful. 
—Bernard G. Priestley. 


least harmful. 


Sonnet 


(Adaptable to a Variety of Occasions, 
Patent Applied For) 


a spot in a secluded cove 
There is a little pathway in a grove 

a hilltop where the breezes rove 
night in June, 
April noon, 
é heard the lovelorn crickets croon, 
You and I ro 

watched the waning summer moon, 

While all insensibly our fancies wove 


Where, on an unforgotten 


}; 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


October 10, 19: 


| 
“ Still, I See Quite a Bit o’ the Father in This __ 
Rather Insignificant Little Shrimp’’ 4 


A golden gossamer of treasure-trove, 
robin's 
Gemmed with the jewels of the skylark’s tune; 
starling’s 
read, 
And, as we talked, the 
strolled, 
Wore shimmering veils of amethyst and mauve. 
Do you remember, dearest? As for me, 
No moment of high triumph and acclaim 
Can ever be as lovely and as rare 
by the sea, 
on the lea, 


silvery lagoon 
grass-encircled dune s 


As that immortal instant 


Lucy, 
Which memory, Anna, evermore shall frame 
Daphne, ete., 


raven 
Within an aureole of your golden hair! | 
auburn - | 
—Stoddard King. 
Floridy | 


F YOU see three fellers standin’ with the’r heads t’geth 

it’s a cinch one o’ them’s showin’ th’ other two a tel 
gram from Floridy. Things is movin’ fast down ther 
where th’ alligator is makin’ his last heroic stand in Nort 
America. Lafe Bud writes back that he stopped t’ chang 
a tire a few miles south o’ Jacksonville, an’ a civil engine 
came along an’ drove astake thro’ it. Lafe took a demit ot 
o’ th’ Masonic lodge an’ joined a Floridy acreage club a! 
had written home fer his hip boots. Elmer Bentley clean 

(Continued on Page 226) j 


The Sleepy Bookkeeper: “‘If That Ol’ Fathead of a Boss Comes Snooping Around, 


Wake Me, Bill, I’m Goin’ to Take a Little Snooze’”’ 
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Zat soup to get the full benefit 
of all your food! 


If you think of soup only as a delicious and refreshing first dish of 
the meal, you are overlooking a fact of very great importance in the diet. 


For good hot soup with its savor and its flavor, stimulates the 
digestive system, strengthens and renews the appetite, supplies valuable 
food, and prepares the way for the rest of the meal. 

A meal that begins with soup is relished more all through. You 
eat more, enjoy it more, get more good from it. 

Let Campbell’s Tomato Soup, with its pure rich “‘fruit’’ juices and 
tomato “meat” blended with golden butter and delicate seasoning, refresh 
| and stimulate you at dinner tonight! And at many meals to come! 


How to prepare Cream of Tomato! 


Heat the contents of can of Campbell’s Tomato - e: ef 
Soup to the boiling point in a saucepan after adding al 
a pinch of baking soda. Then heat SEPARATELY 
an equal quantity of milk or cream. Stir the hot 
soup INTO the hot milk or cream but do not boil. 

Serve immediately. 


OU 


© so CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY ae 


CAMDEN, N. J.. U.S.A: 


* 
21 kinds Oh, here they come and going some, 


Let’s greet them with a cheer. 


The soup they ate will make them great 
12 cents a can And fill their foes with fear! 
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T DEPENDS upon where you lay your scenes in liv- 
| ing what kind of reputation you get, and how you lose 

it, in case that happens. If you lay them like a good 
little Dorcas, in the church, somebody will defeat you for 
the presidency of the missionary 
society because you are the most 
efficient woman for that place. 
If you stretch them like a climb- 
ing Jacobess in women’s clubs, 
a certain clique in that club will 
pull the social ladder from under 
your aspiring feet and elect you 
to the office of kitchen manager 
for the afternoon refreshments. 
If you move a trifle briskly in 
smart society, you are in danger 
of losing your reputation on the 
front page of the daily paper, on 
account of having done some- 
thing newsy the night before or 
the morning after. I know a 
splendid old gray-haired widow 
who will not dim the snap in 
her fine eyes, nor break her habit 
of having small feet beautifully 
shod, nor even change the con- 
tours of a figure outrageously 
youthful for her years. One 
morning this summer she ap- 
peared in the striding togs of a 
smart lady pedestrian and 
stepped vigorously past a dear 
friend on her way out. 

““Where are you going?”’ the 
dear friend called out. 

“For my morning walk,’’ she 
returned, swinging youthfully 
down the steps into the street. 

“She is doing nothing of the 
kind. She is going to meet a 
man!’’ the friend informed me. 

“At her age?’ I protested. 

“Age has nothing to do with 
her. She has resigned from her 
last ten years,’’ was the indig- 
nant retort. 

“Still, at this innocent and 
halcyon hour of asummer morn- 
ing, a man cannot be such a 
doubtful person to meet,’ I 
suggested. 

The sense of sex has changed 
its location. It no longer exists 
merely as a sacred natural 
instinct, butit has become a con- 
versational feature of the mod- 
ern mind, leading to the wildest 
social and intellectual specula- 
tions. And there is literally no 
way of escaping its damaging 
enterprises. 

In any case, if you retain the 
delicacy of your sensibilities, it 
is difficult to determine which 
is the more embarrassing—to 
have lost the reputation you 
were so careful to make for 
yourself or to endure the one imposed upon you by others. 

This is precisely what has happened to me. Somewhere 
along the way during these last ten years I have lost my 
old reputation; a reputation which I fondly believed to be 
normal and becoming to me. ‘ 

And not enough time left to build up another one be- 
fore I pass forever out of the zone where all earthly repu- 
tations are made! iad 

Imagine the situation—an elderly woman who discreetly 
retired from the world years ago to spend the remainder 
of her days in a remote place, basking in the grace of God 
without making a fuss about it; showing her head once in 
so often above the horizon with a few neat laurels on her 
brow; doing a little good here and there, giving herself 
the airs of a beloved woman—only suddenly to awaken to 
the realization that she is a terrible old woman, autocratic, 
overbearing, who has set up a very small but clearly visible 
empire over which she reigns regardless of the manners, 
customs and convictions of her friends and neighbors— 
when all this time I thought I was minding my own business 
and dressing my own garden to the profit and delectation 
of everybody who passed by! 

These dear good people have been speculating in my 
attributes, revising them privately according to their 
amazingly vigorous but uncouth imaginations. They have 
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BY HENRY RALEIGH 


ILLUSTRATED 


Neither Could I Move Her From Her Gracefuily Leaning Pose Against the Column 


left not one pretty soft feminine sin sticking to me. If I 
had entered one of the modern professions of banditry or 
bootlegging, I should have needed less courage than would 
be required to play the réle assigned me. It calls for buck- 
ram breeches, two.guns, a club and the vocabulary of a 
sailor on shore leave. The news of my deeds in this amaz- 
ing disguise have percolated far and near. 

We are hard to please. I have frequently pitied women 
who were criticized for the way they dressed, rouged or 
smiled, not knowing how vulnerable many people are to 
vivid coloring and a Mona Lisa sweetness of expression. 
Now I could find it in my heart to envy them. It is less 
embarrassing to be so suspected than to be shorn of one’s 
dearer charms and vanities as a woman, and to be accused 
instead of setting upon strong men with sticks. You won- 
der painfully if you actually have faded and toughened so 
much in the estimation of your neighbors that you have 
passed beyond the pink and glorified pale of a more deli- 
cate feminine transgression. 

Mrs. Virginia Woolf, novelist and critic, recently made 
this statement in an article published in the Criterion: 
“In or about December, 1910, human character changed.” 
One must envy her perspicuity, even if she does not men- 
tion the exact day of the month when this transformation 
took place; but I cannot imitate it about so intimate a 
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thing as my own reputation. I do not know how long 

primitive artistry in changing it had been going on; 

my suspicion is that it began the day I set foot in 

valley and started spinning literary rainbows above 
heads of these simple folk 
share the attic life of these 
ple hills with me. 

Six busy years passed in 
and charity with them bef 
had the least hint of what 
going on. When at last I 
face to face with my local 
ness I was confounded. 
afterward the explanation | 
curred to me—in dealing 
other people it is a mistake 
to take into account the furtiy 
ness of human nature and { 
guarded indirectness of the mor- 
tal mind. Wearing creeds and 
civilizations like garments, we 
still practice within many of the 
traits of our primitive ancestors, 
A man is frequently on guard 
or on the offensive when we ap- 
proach him in a friendly tail- 
wagging spirit, all unconscious 
of his bristling attitude, due to 
some weakness in himself of 
which you are not aware, or to 
a competitive animosity which 
you do not feel. 

I have learned this too late in 
life to practice a corresponding 
discretion in my association 
with other people. I seem to 
have an infernal gift for telling 
what is going on in my mind or 
feelings. This is the quickest 
way possible to kick the sky- 
lights out of your own reputa- 
tion. But I do not regret it, 
having had a grander time 
ing on myself than most pe 
ever have concealing the 
selves. I have told the tr 
too much. It makes you 
but you pay for it. I remer 

_ hoping at the time that 
~~ scandalous caricature of my 
tues might be a compliment 
advertently implied. Onen 
protect himself before his 
mediate public either with | 
ceit or with resignation. I 
both as the occasion demai 
After this experience, 
solved to have done with 
various reputations. They 
nowhere required of us in 
Scriptures. On the contra 
the second chapter of Phili 
ans, it is recorded that he “ 
himself of no reputation. 
have willed mine to the w 
which makes them and 
them away. They are 
ephemeral and too expensive to keep up. If you have cat 


ee 
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your work to insure your fame—a drastic busine 
not nearly so difficult as maintaining your own reputa’ 
if you have become one of the assets of the public mint 

Besides, the older you grow the less comfortably 
any reputation fit you. It is like a garment you use 
wear, now out of style with your thoughts and your asi 


troubled me to be regarded as a tightwad, because 
of contributing in the conventional public-spirited 


ties, I have done my alms in secret. And tho 
Heavenly Father, who seeth in secret has not yet seen 
reward me openly as they are praised who do good ace 
panied by a press agent, I am beginning to feel r 
solvent morally and independent spiritually by disreg 
ing these character prints, good or bad, left in passing U 


upon the quality of the mind that receives it to be alwe 
reputable or veracious. 
But whenever you become truly philosophical, you 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
te convincingly concerning this noble ideal of myself. It 
eld, you may say, on principle; I have never been able 
ive up to it except by fits and starts. The fact remains 
/t I frequently suffer like a sinner under conviction over 
| impression made upon a friend, knowing how I have 
¢ched up the crooked lines of his character so that it will 
jie in a sentence more becoming to him. When he reads 
J; sentence later in the book, he never seems to recognize 
self. He never comes to clasp me by the hand and 
<ard me with tear-dimmed eyes of appreciation. But 
ut let me write out a fault, and forty people of my ac- 

\intance will take offense, when my innocent purpose had 
4 n to dramatize one of my own secret shortcomings! 
| “he greatest inconvenience I experience comes from the 
| ‘stant effort to repress my friendly instincts. I have a 
tant for loving people and would like to use it, but my 
fi e of affection is put out when I perceive myself mirrored 
ir he eye of that man or this woman as a fearsome person, 
linle to explode an opinion which will reflect upon his 
d.rest prejudice or outrage her most sacred fallacy. 

am not complaining, you understand; I am simply 
jricating how much worm-and-dust wisdom of this world 
js equired to finance a reputation even for sweetness and 
lit, and that it does not pay if you have any safer way of 
eploying your talents. 
_ Ne permit conscience to make cowards of us all. Then 
binstinct we turn upon the highest everywhere to reduce 
ito the level of our own conduct. We cannot even get far 
e ugh away from our own transgressions to believe in the 
Anighty. We condemn ourselves to dust and despair, and 
w, cover the whole ignoble performance with flubdub 
p losophy and think we get away with it. But we do not. 
V: live best by faith, not by what we know or the utter- 
nst that we can think; and certainly not according to our 
r(utations, because very few people know what kind of 
rcutations they have. 

(hese are some of the things I meant to prove in this 
riord now so nearly ended in vain. My hope was to touch 
wig feathers in the honest quiet heart we all have. But 
licked the words of wings. I do not seem to have turned 


0; very well. It is obvious that I retain my worldly mind 
ala wide streak of human heinousness. I have not even 
nde my relations to God creed-clear. I cannot. A creed, 
ay creed, fits my own personal sense of the Lord about as 
wil as another man’s coat would fit you. And we must 
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have creeds as we must have trails through a trackless 
forest. Maybe if I had stuck closer to mine I might have 
made better time in the right direction. Maybe you had 
better hold firmly to yours. You will find it of great assist- 
ance if you have not the mind to think out your own per- 
sonal relations to God. It saves wrestlings, I can tell you, 
and you would be spared the dangerous liberties of mind 
and spirit I have practiced. 

For example, I have never been able to let go and be a 
saint if I could. I retain a sneaking distrust of myself in my 
better moments; we all have them; instants when good- 
ness flashes in us and thrills us to some too lofty deed or too 
great a sacrifice. I cannot tell how many times I have 
frisked my own self in a noble mood by a promise too hard 
to keep after the vision passed. Before I had finished ful- 
filling some of these noble pledges I have come near 
showing ignoble regret. 

My experience is that if you are a humanitarian and no 
more, you can take up a collection, start a fund and get 
through more creditably than if you contributed only your 
own mite; but if you are a Christian, with a private sense 
of charity according to the gospel, you had better not bite 
off more than you can chew. Choose a few quiet virtues 
and stick to them. After a while these virtues stand by 
you like faithful friends in consciousness, and you are not 
like a mendicant in need of a reputation to sustain you. 

But in spite of my professions of faith, I have my insane 
periods of doubt when I see everything as it is, the hideous 
naked truth and myself terribly diminished. I miss the 
flare, the illumination, of spiritual emotion. I suppose our 
spirits get out of order sometimes, as our lives do. This 
would account for the depression. At such times I get a 
jaundiced eye upon the world. I am ready to swear we are 
no longer the sons of God; the Almighty does not make 
us now; we make ourselves; cobbled men and women, 
veneered all colors. I do not know any illness of the body 
so disquieting as this sickness of the soul. But it does not 
last. I always get well and start back up Jacob’s ladder 
as usual. 

If I had to define the one thing, thought, feeling, or what- 
ever it is, that has kept me fairly invincible and still ad- 
vancing in the face of many adversities, loneliness and the 
approaching weariness of age, I should say it is a sensation 
of immortality to which I have been subject during the 
whole of my life. The soul is a sort of pension which keeps 
us living longer than other animals. You will have observed 
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that many pensioners survive other people who are younger 
and have better health. It is a sort of acquisitive human 
instinct that keeps them alive, as I suppose we cling spirit- 
ually to our souls, not being sure that they are real and 
will last after death. To believe is the breath of immortal- 
ity. Most of the time I believe strongly enough to breathe 
very well. 

It is the fading out of faith in God which accounts now 
for somany suicides. If you lose your fortune, your honor, 
your self-respect, your place in the present world and the 
chance to get what you want, there is no sensible reason 
for keeping up the struggle unless you have learned to look 
to God, another hope and another life. So far as I am con- 
cerned, never in the darkest moment have I so much as 
looked forward to death asarelease. I prefer the worst life 
holds to being actually and permanently dead. I still have 
the sensation of growing up. I am still the joyful victim 
of sublime anticipations, if you want to put it that way. 

It all comes to this: Life is love, or it is nothing. We 
ought to believe that and we ought not to believe in 
unhappiness. Usually unhappiness is no more than the 
effort we make to achieve joy, the busy figuring we do in 
deeds which when added together in the long column of 
the years make the sum of peace and happiness at last. I 
have worked a sight of arithmetic of that kind in my time, 
sums in living that felt then like sorrows and the deepest 
griefs. Now there is one long addition of memories that 
ease the heart on a day like this. How dear Faith is still, 
but I am no longer anxious about her. How full this day 
has been of pictures of her and the little ways she had, her 
delicacy in doing her good deeds. But I am relieved now 
forever from seeing her suffer, or die, or be beyond my 
power to help. She is kept in perfect peace until I come. 

The trouble with me is that I get too much of my hap- 
piness in the retrospect. The future does not seem properly 
financed with the bright prospects which belong to my 
strictly human nature. To what end have I endured nearly 
all things, endeavored to keep the faith and been reason- 
ably good, if I am not to sit in my chair at the last with 
peaceful folded hands and have such a light heart that 
laughter would become a sort of habit with me? 

Must I wait to sit beneath that common-to-all tree in 
paradise before I let go the laughter of a lifetime, sup- 
pressed by so many cares here? I will not believe it! Be- 
sides, there is nothing recorded in the Scriptures concerning 

(Continued on Page 216) 
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powers of the states, to which regulation 
had been limited. His professional work 
had made him so familiar with the practical 
operation of railroads that he realized, from 
the beginning and to the fullest extent, the 
tendency of commissions, whether Federal 
or state, to get away from regulation—al- 
ways avowed as their sole purpose—into 
dictation and thence into what he feared 
would be their logic, operation. In spite of 
these drawbacks, he felt that there were 
abuses and grievances which demanded 
correction, and if they could be so reached 
that the remedy would not be worse than 
the disease.” 

Therefore he signed the bill and put away 
the thought of filing a memorandum to set 
forth his doubts and reservations. These 
he consulted privately in selecting the men 
who should inaugurate the experiment. 
For chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission he chose Thomas M. Cooley, a 
wise and able man, who understood its 
functions to be judicial. 

There was much to be learned and much 
to be taught. There was for instance a 
fanatically obstinate notion that the rail- 
roads’ practice of charging what the traffic 
would bear irrespective of the cost of per- 
forming the service was a very great evil 
and must be abated. Judge Cooley ad- 
dressed his mind to this matter, and said: 
“Tt was very early in the history of rail- 
roads perceived that if these agencies of 
commerce were to accomplish the greatest 
practicable good the charges for the trans- 
portation of different articles of freight could 
not be apportioned among such articles 
by reference to the cost of transporting them 
severally; for this, if the apportionment of 
cost were possible, would restrict within 
very narrow limits the commerce in articles 
whose bulk or weight was large compared 
with the value.”’ 


The Disgruntled Oystermen 


This from the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was a shock 
to popular prejudice. He might have 
shocked it even more, possibly more than 
it would have been able to stand, by saying 
that two articles precisely alike, side by 
side in the same ear, might fairly bear dif- 
ferent rates. This also was to be learned. 

There was what came to be famously 
known as the oyster case. Some oystermen 
in Delaware complained that they were 
charged a dollar per hundred pounds to 
Philadelphia while oystermen farther away 
whose oysters went in the same car, were 
charged only seventy-five cents. What 
could seem a clearer case of oppression 
under the princi- 
ple of charging 
what the traffic 
would bear? The 
oystermen at the 
more distant 
point had an al- 
ternative route to 
Philadelphia and 
therefore the bene- 
fit of competition; 
the complaining 
oystermen had no 
alternative route 
and therefore no 
benefit of compe- 
tition. They had 
to pay. 

Then the rail- 
road presented its 
case. The be- 
ginning of it all 
was that certain 
persons, now 
complaining as 
oystermen, had 
represented to the 
railroad that they 
had anatural place 
in which to grow 
very fine oysters 
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and would go into it as a business if the 
railroad would make them a rate they could 
afford to pay to reach the Philadelphia 
market. The railroad examined the matter 
and found it could afford to put on a daily 
oyster car at a rate of one dollar per hun- 
dred pounds, provided the business would 
amount to a carload a day. Less than a 
carload would not warrant the service. 
This was a rate the oysters would bear; it 
left a fair profit to the growers. The bar- 
gain was made, and the oyster business was 
started. But both the oyster- 
men and the railroad were disap- 
pointed. There was not a daily 
carload—only half a carload. As 
the railroad could not afford to 
keep the car in service for half a 
carload at a dollar per hundred 
pounds, and as the oystermen 
could not afford to pay a higher 
rate, it looked ill and thirty for 
the infant business until the 
thought occurred to the rail- 
road that it might make up a 
carload and thus be able to con- 
tinue the service by starting 
the car from a point farther up the road 
where there were plenty of oysters. At this 
other point the oystermen were paying a 
dollar per hundred pounds to reach Phila- 
delphia by another, shorter and more con- 
venient road. But it was easy to get from 
them half a carload daily at seventy-five 
cents per hundred pounds, and with half a 
load at seventy-five cents and half at a 
dollar the car could be kept in service for 
the benefit of the new oystermen. This was 
done. But then, of course, the new oyster- 
men came to be aggrieved. How could it 
be reasonable for oysters in one end of the 
car to be paying a dollar per hundred 
pounds with oysters in the other end and 
from farther away paying only seventy-five 
cents? That was all they could see. The 
answer of the railroad was, first that it 
could not get the other half carload except 
by cutting the rate to seventy-five cents, 
and this it had done in order to be able to 
continue the service at all. If it charged a 
uniform rate of a dollar the oystermen at 
the other place would ship by the more 
convenient road, and the complaining 
oystermen, unable to make a daily carload, 
as they had undertaken to do in the first 
place, would have to give up the business, 
for the railroad could not afford to keep 
the car on for half a load. 

The case perfectly illustrates first the 
complex nature of rates and secondly 
human nature in relation to rates. The 
oystermen were not dissatisfied with the 
dollar rate as such. It was a reasonable 
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rate, openly arrived at before anything was 
at stake; they could afford to pay it. All 
they minded was that someone else paid 
less, and that was discrimination. 

The original Act under which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission began to 
function had neither teeth nor claws. It as- 
serted the principle of regulation, called for 
publicity of rate schedules, required the 
railroads to give ten days’ notice of an ad- 


vance in rates and three days’ notice of a - 


reduction, declared it unlawful to charge 
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more for a long haul than for a shorter one, 
and, above all, forbade discrimination. 

There was then no thought of regulating 
rates as rates; that is, to make them higher 
or lower. The price to be charged for trans- 
portation was left to the discretion of the 
railroads. Everything in the Act, including 
the principle asserted, referred really to a 
single evil, namely, the evil of discrimina- 
tion. How simple it seemed to forbid dis- 
crimination as between persons, places and 
things! Secrecy, favoritism, rebates, un- 
fair relations of one rate to another, these 
sins were specifically forbidden. 

But when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission came to approach the ground 
facts, with intent to act upon them, its 
knowledge increased. It found that dis- 
crimination was of many kinds—wicked, 
innocent, natural, unnatural, rational and 
absurd; also that every form of it save the 
wicked form, and even much of that, was 
deeply encysted in the ways and necessi- 
ties of commerce. There was probably not 
one rate in a million against which dis- 
crimination in some degree could not be 
plausibly alleged by someone. And how 
many millions of rates there were was un- 
imaginable. Considering only class rates 
in one delimited freight territory, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission once asked 
the railroads to prepare a tentative sched- 
ule on a mileage basis. The railroads replied 
that in this territory were 7500 shipping 
points and that to make a mileage rate 
schedule for each of these to every other 
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point would require fifty million separate 
calculations. The Interstate Comme 

Commission reduced its curiosity to 1 
junction points and shipping centers, ¢ 
still two millions of separate calculati 
were necessary. 

The Commission found that nobody 
ever satisfied. Everyone complained; eye 
one wanted something changed in they 
structure. Yet at every point in all q 
uproar there was a rough, unscientific eon 
promise that did in some strange fash 
work. It had become the natu 
function of railroads to overthr 
geographical disadvantages a 
precisely to the extent they 
succeeded there was discrimina- 
tion, bitterly complained of wher- 
ever an original advantage of 
distance, place or topography had 
been artificially annulled. Yet vif 
the principle of keeping every- 
body in business everywhere was 
sound, then discriminations were 
inevitable. 

At any rate, what was could 
not be changed: 

There was the discrimination agai 
New York City as a seaport, represented 
by freight rates from Chicago to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, that canceled her three 
natural advantages; namely, a shorter in- 
land distance, an all-water route from the 
West and a lower ocean rate to Europe. 
This had to stand as the Interstate . 
merce Commission found it. ‘. 


Transcontinental Rates 


There was the discrimination complained 
of by St. Louis, to wit, that although she 
was 1100 miles nearer the Pacific Coast 
than New York she was obliged to pay the 
same freight rate, and this certainly would 
appear at first sight to be a valid com- 
plaint. e | 

But what was the history? The whole 
transcontinental-railroad motive was ‘to 
beat the water route around Cape Horn 
from Atlantic Seaboard to the Pacific 
Coast. Hence from the beginning of cross- 
continental traffic by rail a very low 
through rate from cities on the Atlantic to 
those on the Pacific. These low rates gave 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more an important advantage in the Pacific 
Coast trade. Rates to the Pacific Coast 
from all inland cities were higher. The in- 
land cities complained vigorously, and the 
Western roads fought for them, until at 
last it was agreed among all concerned that 
in respect of Pacific Coast trade all cities 
east of the Missouri River should be treatet 
as if they were 
the Atlantic § 
board with access 
to the | 
tive water r 
everybody east ol 
the Missou ri 
should pay oneflat 


of this agree ne 
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fair. The arr. 
ment was alrea 
historic when St 
Louis appearec 
before the Inter 
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Commission, say 
ing plausibly 2 anc 
for a fact thal 
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The New 


(UPMOBILE~—a name to conjure with in con- 
iection with the new, popular-priced Six that is 
t) be announced in these pages shortly. 


Jopular-priced, yes! — but literally going far above 
ind beyond the present limitations of its price class 
i verve and dash and virility of performance, and 
vith all the ruggedness and value that is guaranteed 
ly the name Hupmobile. 


o this new Hupmobile Six all the natural, 
rechanical attributes of the six-cylinder engine 
te fully and completely developed and perfected 
y the brilliant engineering exemplified in the 
amous Hupmobile Eight, its companion car. 


Unmobile 


The new Hupmobile Six is Hupmobile through and 
through. It is the complete fulfilment of the hopes 
and wishes of the loyal legions of owners of the 
Hupmobile Four, as well as of the uncounted 
thousands who have waited for a popular-priced 
Six, finally developed and perfected as they know 
only Hupmobile can do it. 


Because it is a Hupmobile, because it possesses all 
the qualities guaranteed by the name Hupmobile 
all during its 16 years of continuous success, it is 
inevitably destined to place the popular-priced 
Six on a higher, finer plane than it has ever ap- 
proached before. 


Buy No Car Till You See It 


Watch for further details in an early issue 


yo 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
discrimination in a rate structure that 
obliged her to pay the same rate as New 
York to the Pacific Coast when the haul 
from St. Louis was less by 1100 miles. Yet 
that discrimination has to stand as a prag- 
matic matter, for to change it would cause 
a violent disturbance of trade relations be- 
tween the East and the Pacific. 

Multiply these instances by any number 
that comes into your head, only so it be a 
large one, and you will get some notion of 
what the Commission found on the ground 
of facts. As to secret discriminations, such 
as rebates, that were as cancers causing 
certain cells of the economic body to grow 
in a malignant manner at the expense of 
the whole, these the Commission was power- 
less to remove. Many of them it could not 
even discover. 

While this was still true the railroads 
themselves moved a reform. The New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania sys- 
tems together decided to clean up the situa- 
tion. First they cleaned up competition. 
The New York Central System annexed 
the West Shore nuisance and the Nickel 
Plate; the Pennsylvania dealt in the same 
way with certain lines in its territory that 
were either not strong enough or not so 
high-minded as to be able to resist tempta- 
tion. Then Cassatt, for the Pennsylvania, 
made the sensational announcement that 
rates published were the rates for all alike. 

That meant everybody. It meant even 
Andrew Carnegie, to his boundless aston- 
ishment. He answered by cutting the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad off from all the steel 
tonnage he controlled, hinting at the same 
time that thereafter the Pennsylvania might 
expect to pay the highest published price 
for its rails. Mr. Cassatt’s answer to that 
was to buy some big steel mills for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which became 
thereby a formidable and uncontrollable 
competitor in the steel business. Mr. Car- 
negie’s answer to Mr. Cassatt’s answer was 
to set about getting himself a private rail- 
road from Pittsburgh to the Atlantic Coast, 
which he might have done if the United 
States Steel Corporation had not been 
formed in haste to buy him out. 


Banishing Rebates 


These titanic gestures produced a panic 
in Wall Street. Industry and railroads were 
at last in collision. Signs of this event had 
not been wanting. One might devour the 
other. It was quite imaginable. The public 
mind was deeply agitated. And the mean- 
ing of it all was simply this, that the free- 
will phase of corporation life was coming to 
an end. There was never a possibility that 
industry would be permitted to swallow up 
its servant, transportation, any more than 
that the railroads would be permitted to 
control the sources of their tonnage. 

Long before this it had become evident 
that the original Interstate Commerce Act 
went either too far or not far enough. There 
were two points of view. If you saw that 
the ultimate end of railroad regulation was 
positive control, perhaps ownership logi- 
cally at last, and believed it to be not the 
function of government to administer eco- 
nomic affairs, then you were of those who 
thought the Congress had already gone too 
far in asserting the principle of regulation. 
But if you saw only that the increasing 
power of railroads was a political danger, 
then of course you believed the Government 
should have gone much farther in restraint 
of it, for it was clear that so far it had been 
restrained very little, if at all. But what- 
ever you thought, there was no going back. 

From this time on, the evolution of the 
Interstate Commerce Act was rapid. First 
was an amendment making it a peniten- 
tiary offense to give or receive rebates and 
holding principals to be responsible for 
the acts of their agents. All the more repu- 
table railroad managers were agreeable. 
They also wished to stop the rebate evil, 
for it had begun dangerously to sap their 
earnings. 

Further amendments, however, were less 
to their way of thinking, especially those of 
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1906 which made it unlawful for a carrier 
to transport any commodity in which it 
had a commercial interest and gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power, 
upon complaint of shippers, to review rates 
in the light of reasonableness and fix the 
maximum. 

The amendment first named, making it 
unlawful for railroads to transport com- 
modities in which they had a commercial 
interest, was to save them from the tempta- 
tion to lay their hands upon industry, for of 
course if they could not haul their own steel 
and coal there was no point in their having 
steel mills and mines or controlling any of 
the sources of tonnage. 

The amendment secondly named, giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to fix maximum rates, was a long step into 
new ground. The commission had been 
saying, what was notoriously true, that 
without some rod of authority its work of 
regulation was a comedy. Its wisdom and 
precept were flouted; the wicked were as 
wicked as ever and, moreover, amused. It 
thought, as the Congress did, that the 
power to prescribe maximum rates was 
power enough. Let the railroads make their 
own minimums. Nobody cared how little 
they charged—the less the better. But let 
the Interstate Commerce Commission say 
what the maximum should be and you had 
them tied by a ring in the nose. 


The Growth of the 1. C. C. 


However, it was very soon discovered 
that this was merely a power to worse con- 
fusion. In the first place, it could be exer- 
cised only upon somebody’s complaint; in 
the second place, it could be exercised only 
in respect of the specific rate or rates com- 
plained of, with no reference whatever to 
any other. A more useless rod could not 
have been imagined. Some of the early ex- 
periments with it were unexpectedly edu- 
cational and had at least the merit of 
extending the official view. 

A merchant in Kansas City complained 
that the rate from New York City to St. 
Paul was lower than the rate from New 
York City to Kansas City, and submitted 
that this was on its face unreasonable, be- 
sides being prejudicial to the growth and 
prestige of Kansas City. Why should a 
St. Paul merchant get his goods from the 
East at a lower rate than the Kansas City 
merchant and be thereby enabled to under- 
sell him in the Western jobbing trade? The 
rate from New York City to Kansas City 
was a combination rate, made up of the 
through rate from New York City to St. 
Louis—87 cents for some 1100 miles—plus 
the local rate from St. Louis to Kansas 
City—60 cents for 280 miles. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission acted. It 
issued an order that the maximum local 
rate should be reduced from 60 to 51 cents. 
That made the total rate from New York 
City to Kansas City $1.38 instead of $1.47, 
as it had been, and favorably altered the 
relation of Kansas City to all competitive 
cities. 

The railroads complained of the collateral 
consequences, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission answered them, saying: “‘ There 
is of necessity a relation of rates between 
different business centers; that from New 
York to Kansas City bears a certain rela- 
tion to that from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City, as from Detroit to Kansas City, and 
the defendants—the railroads—urged that 
if the relation had been correct before the 
order of the Commission it was made in- 
correct by that order. Of this there can be 
no question. The order of the Commission 
did disturb the relation which had pre- 
viously existed between different territories 
east of the Missouri River, but that resulted 
not from any unlawful action on the part 
of the Commission but from the operation 
of the statute under which we act. The act 
authorizes the Commission to prescribe a 
reasonable rate only in case of complaint 
and after hearing. The sole complaint 
before the Commission was as to the rate 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to Kansas 
City.” 
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To make one adjustment on a running 
machine it was obliged to throw all adja- 
cent parts into maladjustment, and stop at 
that, because the law said it could tinker 
only one thing at a time and that one thing 
only provided it was complained of. This 
situation was too absurd to last. The next 
step was inevitable. Four years after the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had got 
authority to fix maximum rates it was 
clothed with absolute power over rates— 
power to act on its own initiative, power to 
suspend rates already existing, to deter- 
mine in any and all cases, upon complaint 
or in its own wisdom, what the reasonable 
rate should be, and to say these and no 
other should be charged; also the power to 
prescribe through routes and the rates 
thereon and in what proportions a through 
rate should be divided among the several 
railroads performing a joint service. 

This had to be power enough. There was 
no more. Only now for the first time an un- 
welcome reality appeared. It had been 
there in plain view all the time, but unre- 
garded, because public thought was so 
much engrossed with the excitement of 
taming the railroads. When you have 
tamed a thing you become responsible for 
it, since it cannot any longer be responsible 
for itself. You have to feed it, warm it, look 
to its health and guide it. 

It was wholly in the interest of shippers, 
of the consumers of transportation, of the 
public in such aspect, that the movement 
for government regulation of railroads was 
begun, continued and carried to the point 
of placing in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission unlimited author- 
ity over rates and service. But in the mo- 
ment of receiving this power the Interstate 
Commerce Commission became responsible 
for the life of the railroads. Control of 
freight rates was control of the railroads’ 
revenues. There was no escape. Yet few 
had seen it clearly as a logical sequence. 
You cannot say how much the railroads 
shall charge without saying also how much 
they shall earn. The railroads saw this at 
once. 

Shortly after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s power over rates had been 
made absolute they came before it not 
severally but in one body, saying: ‘‘We do 
not speak of rates. We speak of our earn- 
ings. Simply, the fact is that taking us all 
together we cannot live on our total earn- 
ings. Some of us may; but some of us cer- 
tainly cannot. The only way to increase 
the sum of railroad earnings is to increase 
rates in a horizontal manner. We leave it 
to you.” 


A New Principle Adopted 


They were able fairly to prove their case, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did a thing that had never been imagined 
or conceived to lie within its power—a 
thing very astonishing to the public, whose 
idea was that government control of rates 
meant always lower rates. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission decreed a horizon- 
tal increase of rates, irrespective of any 
question as to the reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness of specific rates, almost 
without looking at that question at all, 
acting broadly on the ground that as a mat- 
ter of public policy the sum of railroad 
earnings had to be greater, else the carriers 
could not live and continue to give proper 
service. Twice it did this, straining its 
authority each time, before at last the Con+ 
gress faced the fact that tame railroads are 
dependent railroads. They cannot keep 
themselves; therefore they must be kept. 

Then it added to all the body of interstate- 
commerce law already existing the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, wherein appears a 
new principle of rate making. The prin- 
ciple is that rates shall be such as shippers 
can afford to pay and at the same time 
such as the railroads can afford to take. 
Before, it was only what the shipper could 
afford to pay that had been considered. 
Hereafter, says this law, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in making rates 
shall regard both the public interest and 
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the needs of the railroads; and there is| 
upon it these four heavy responsibilit 
namely: First, to determine the fair ¢g 
value of the railroads; second, to say 
shall be deemed a reasonable return 
that fair capital value; third, what ra 
in general must be charged and 
yield that reasonable return upon th 
capital value; and, fourth, how the hb 
of these rates shall be distributed s 
give shippers the least cause to complain 

The whole Interstate Commerce Act p 
is a volume with 92 pages of index. 
ties occupy one page. They range al 
way from simple liability for dam 
fine and imprisonment. The spe 
fenses you may be found guilty of ru 
misdemeanor to felony. Federal 
begins with the ash pan under the loe 
tive; it touches minutely such ma 
the keeping of standard time, the f 
mileage tickets, free transportation 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries; it governs 
and the routing of traffic; it determi 
character and extent of expenditures {i 
maintenance, and ends at the top by pr 
scribing how the statistics shall be kept ar 
what a railroad may pay to its banker 
Nothing is forgotten. , | 


Dire Predictions 


So the railroads-were tamed. They ea 
not extend their tracks, build a statio. 
borrow money, give a pass to a frien 
shunt a car around to the door of a cy 
tomer or write figures in their own bool 
without consent of the Interstate Commen, 
Commission. i 

They were sure this never could be do, 
to them. In 1887, when the original toot 
less, clawless Interstate Commerce Act w) 
passed, their Paracelsus put an interview 
the newspapers. People thought they cou) 
run the railroads, did they? Well, in thir! 
days it would be so bad that the Congre 
would be assembled in special session ( 
popular demand to repeal the law. Ar 
here they are. 

They hate the tame life, of course; | 
it has its points and on the whole they pr 
fer it, no matter what they say. When 
fierce and vocal longing for the other life. 
upon one of the older railroad men you ch 
always stop him by asking: ‘Well, wou. 
you abolish the Interstate Commerce Cor 
mission?”’ He faces suddenly the oth 
way, thinks for a while and says, “N_ 
What I would do ——” And it tur 
invariably to be an ideal Interstate Cor 
merce Commission. He has remember 
all at once what the wild life was like to] 
lived—the strife, the greed, the specul 
tion, the insecurity, and how at length thi 
all became involved together in a circle | 
practices no one could honestly defen 
They could not trust themselves. At t! 
end of a solemn rate conference at whil 
everyone present crossed his heart al 
promised honestly to maintain rates as pu 
lished, the president of an important Bat 
ern trunk line said: 


“Gentlemen, I wou | 
easily trust any one of you with my wat 
but none of you in a rate agreement. Bi » 
one meant to keep it and everyone knew 
There was no mean. There was either ei 
stasy or panic. The business now may 
unprofitable; then it was not solver 
Never before regulation was railroaaie 
general a solvent business. 

Since 1887, when the original Intentall 
Commerce Act was passed, the investme 
in railroad property has trebled and t 
capacity of the railroad system as a whe 
is six times what it then was. 

Since 1910, when the Interstate Cor 
merce Commission received absolute co 
trol of rates, the increase of capitalizati 
has been slower, but much more genuit 
and the capacity of the machine measur 
by the units of transportation aetually pr 
duced has nearly doubled. 

Since 1920, when the new principle _ 
rate making was set up, capital expen | 
tures for new equipment and greater t tra’ 
facilities have been very heavy. In thet 
years 1923 and 1924 the railroads borrow 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 
oe +> BULCKOWILL BUILD THEM :: ° 


Buick has been building better and better nations in Duco, some in Duotone; with Con- 
motor cars for more than twenty-one years! _trollable Beam headlights; and many other 


Paieallsthose years, no Buick car ever important chassis and body refinements. 


has more fully represented the Buick ideal And this is the car that establishes a new 
or made the Buick promise mean more than _ standard of motor car value. It is the same 
today’s Better Buick. sturdy, reliable, desirable Buick you always 
have known, but better in every way. At 
its present prices, it stands alone as today’s 
most attractive motor car investment. 


This is the car with 75 horsepower perform- 
ance; with a finer Buick Valve-in- Head 
engine, now ‘‘Triple Sealed,” to protect it 
from dirt, wear and upkeep expense. The Drive the Better Buick and you will be con- 
Better Buick is the car with the charming new _ vinced that Buick again has fulfilled the Buick 
body profiles and striking new color combi- | promise—and built a better automobile! 


13a Ole On On «6 Me Ont Cr i GLOeMrin A NY, ee aN cls MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities Dinjsien of General; Mesers: Corperation Pioneer Builders of 
Dealers Everywhere Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
| 
St. 
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and spent nearly $2,000,000,000, and their 
capacity was increased more in this period 
than in perhaps any two years before, ex- 
cepting not even those periods of frenzied 
building in the eighties. Building then 
meant extensions of line; whereas the work 
of the last few years represents the inten- 
sive development of existing mileage. 

Regarding them at large one may say the 
railroads now are better equipped, better 
conditioned and much more efficient than 
was ever their state before. By mass meth- 
ods they produce transportation at a cost 
so low that we use it, even waste it, in a 
perfectly prodigal manner, as if it were not 
an artificial and costly product but an ele- 
ment. One need not argue as to any part of 
the rate structure whether it is high or low. 
The fact is that transportation as a com- 
modity is very cheap, and cheaper here 
than anywhere else in the world. 

The economic waste of it is a folk habit, 
a trade custom, a common privilege, and 
we take it so much for granted that we 
hardly see it. There is no commodity too 
heavy or too low in ton value to be moved 
very long distances by rail unnecessarily. 

Statisticians of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission charted from waybills the car- 
lot movements of certain kinds of freight 
for one month in 1920. Soft coal for exam- 
ple. What was found? 

Alabama and Arkansas coal going to Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Pennsylvania; Illinois, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania coal going to 
Alabama and Arkansas; Idaho and Wyo- 
ming coal going to Illinois and Indiana; Illi- 
nois coal going to Colorado, California and 
Texas; Texas coal going to Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia; Tennessee coal going to 
New York; New York coal going to West 
Virginia, Illinois, lowa, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio; Ohio coal going to New York, West 
Virginia, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Illinois and 
Indiana; Georgia coal going to Massachu- 
setts, Colorado and Oregon. Coal from 
anywhere to everywhere, passing, crossing, 
recrossing and overtaking itself. 


Wasteful Haulage 


Cement is heavier than coal, and it is the 
same with cement. With lumber it is the 
same. Or say it is potatoes. The Bureau of 
Railway Economics charted the potato 
maelstrom from the figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Minne- 
sota is a potato state. Minnesota potatoes 
were eaten in Atlanta, Birmingham, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Dallas,. Denver, 
Kansas City, Memphis, New Orleans and 
New York. Minneapolis is in Minnesota. 
But Minneapolis ate potatoes from Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, 
Montana, Colorado and California. Michi- 
gan is a potato state and Detroit is in 
Michigan, but Detroit eats only as many 
Michigan potatoes as Pittsburgh eats, and 
gets the rest from New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Florida, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Idaho and 
California. Potatoes from West, Northwest, 
Southwest and Pacific West are continually 
passing through Chicago to Eastern mar- 
kets; but Chicago eats Maryland, Virginia 
and Georgia potatoes. And that is not all. 
Potatoes go round and round in ear lots 
looking for a better market. Michigan 
potatoes may go first to Chicago, then to 
Cincinnati and back to Chicago again, the 
Chicago market having meanwhile gone up 
a little or having turned out to be better 
after all than the Cincinnati market. 

All states exchange fresh meats, not 
across their borders, as you might suppose 
to be reasonable, but over long distances. 
Ohio and Illinois send fresh meat to Texas; 
Texas sends fresh meat to Ohio and Illinois 
and to twenty-three other states, including 
Minnesota, which also sends fresh meat to 
Texas and to twenty-eight other states, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey. 

Obviously and for a certainty transporta- 
tion is cheap. If the cost of it were not very 
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low it would be impossible to move com- 
modities about in this carefree manner; 
not one or two commodities but all goods 
whatever. 

The freight on meat and meat products 
from Western packing centers to the East 
is so low that it is no longer profitable to 
bring live cattle East for slaughter, and the 
Eastern packing industry, or what is left of 
it, bitterly complains. Nevertheless, there 
is a heavy movement of live cattle to the 
East for kosher meat. Most of it comes by 
one road—the only one that wants the 
traffic—and its charge for hauling it 
amounts to thirteen cents per car mile. 
That means thirteen cents for moving a car- 
load of cattle one mile, $1.30 for moving it 
ten miles, $130 for moving it a thousand 
miles. The reason no other road wants this 
traffic is that the margin of profit at that 
rate is so little that one wreck will take the 
whole of it for a year. Whatever may have 
happened to. the meat-packing industry of 
the East it cannot be said that the freight 
rate on live cattle is high; the rate on 
dressed meat and meat products may be 
too low, but of that of course one shall 
never be heard to complain. 


The Railroad Problem 


It will have occurred to you that there 
must be, economically regarded, a very large 
excess capacity in the transportation ma- 
chine; that if the movements of commodi- 
ties were rationalized in a manner to reduce 
the factor of wasteful haulage, enough 
equipment might be released to answer the 
needs of growth for a long time to come, 
and that how better to utilize the existing 
capacity instead of spending a billion dol- 
lars a year to enlarge it might be the para- 
mount railroad problem. Butitisn’t. People 
want this service. They want not less of it 
but more. 

The idea is fixed that whatever you 
produce, wherever you produce it, you are 
entitled to a freight rate that will enable 
you to reach any market there is. 

What is the railroad problem? The rail- 
roads now are tame and docile. Public 
control of them is complete. The machine 
itself is at a point of high efficiency. What 
now should be the acute anxiety? Why was 
the last contribution of the Congress a 
joint resolution directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make a general 
investigation of the railroad rate struc- 
ture—a rate structure that has been its 
study for nearly forty years and which 
now it has the power to tear up and throw 
away if it wishes to substitute one of its 
own? 

The definition commonly accepted is as 
follows: The railroad problem is how to 
provide adequate transportation service at 
such rates as will be more reasonable to the 
shipper and at the same time yield a fair 
return on the capital invested in railroad 
property. 

This definition contains one assumption, 
one conclusion and probably one contra- 
diction; it fails even to glance at the diffi- 
culty which is fundamental and complicates 
every practical dilemma. The assumption 
is that there is or ever can bea standard as 
to adequacy of service. The conclusion is 
that rates now are too high, for when you 
say more reasonable rates you mean lower 
rates. And in view of the fact, first, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been obliged to increase rates in a hori- 
zontal manner as much as 30 and 40 per 
cent at one time to keep the railroads going, 
and the fact, secondly, that railroad capital 
as a whole is not now earning the rate of 
return deemed fair by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself, it seems very im- 
probable that lower rates and an ideal re- 
turn on the capital value of railroads are 
the two terms of one magic. It is much 
more likely that the time is past when rail- 
road profits can be increased by reducing 
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rates to stimulate traffic. Whether costs 
can be greatly cut down by consolidating 
the railroads into regional systems remains 
to be proved. 

Take it, however, that the definition 
does define what everyone is supposed to 
desire. Then suppose it came to be realized 
of a sudden; suppose the service were 
doubled, the rates were halved and the re- 
turns on railroad capital were satisfactory 
to the owners. Would there be any railroad 
problems left? Almost as many as there 
now are, and the fundamental difficulty 
would remain. 

Is cheaper transportation what shippers 
really want? Every individual wishes a 
lower rate of course; but do shippers all as 
one wish rates to be equally reduced? It is 
certain they do not. To test it, imagine this 
happening: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
addresses all shippers, saying: ‘““Always you 
have been severally demanding lower rates. 
They have never been low enough to satisfy 
you. Now a way has been found if you will 
accept it. Beginning tomorrow all freight 
rates shall be abolished. Transportation 
shall be free, like the air. And this, you will 
be pleased to know, is miraculous. The cost 
shall not come out of you in some indirect 
way, as by taxation. We have found a man 
in the moon who wishes to pay the bill. 
Transportation shall be without expense 
whatever. Will you accept it?” 

Would they? First they would have the 
wit to ask for time to think. Having 
thought it over they would begin to divide 
with a large majority for saying no. Only 
those least advantageously placed in the 
scheme of transportation could afford to 
accept. For illustration, wheat growers on 
a line radiating from Chicago in any direc- 
tion to the outer edge of the grain country. 
Those beyond the middle distance would 
accept because their land would be in- 
creased in value; those within the middle 
distance would say no, because their land 
would be hurt exactly in proportion as the 
advantage of having a lower freight rate to 
market had been appraised in its value. 
Cities unfavorably placed in relation to 
transportation would be glad to take it 
free; their disadvantage would be re- 
moved. Denver, Salt Lake, Butte—they 
would accept. Chicago, St. Paul, Seattle, 
San Francisco, New York—they would say 
positively no. Industries whose market 
had moved away from them or such as had 
been wrongly placed to begin with—they 
would accept because free transportation 
would increase their power to compete. In- 
dustries favorably placed would refuse it, 
because competition would be increased 
against them. On the whole, by a great 
majority of all shippers, the proposition 
from the man in the moon would be de- 
clined. 

You perceive how complex this matter is. 
Different sections of the country, different 
cities, different groups of shippers all de- 
mand changes in the rate structure for self- 
regarding reasons. 


What the Traffic Will Bear 


Farmers, for instance, as the largest one 
group of shippers, are determined to have 
lower rates on agricultural commodities. 
The earnings of the railroads per car mile 
are already much lower from agricultural 
than from industrial commodities. On a 
typical Eastern road the earnings per car 
mile are as follows: From all products of 
agriculture, 22.4 cents; from all animal 
products, 18 cents; from all products of 
mines, 34.6 cents; from all products of for- 
est, 31.7 cents, and from manufactured 
goods, 37.6 cents—per car mile. 

These relations do not impress the farmer. 
They are, as he knows, arbitrary. He has 
himself adopted that principle of rate mak- 
ing which once he denounced. Charge what 
the traffic will bear. Industry, he says, is 
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able to bear more and shall bear » 
order that agriculture may bear les 
opinion may be right or wrong. Th 
is that whether it is right or wrong it 
important. 

Everybody else shall pay higher r 
order that the farmer shall have - 
less. The farmer insists uponit. H 
litically powerful and he will use hi 
to bring this change to pass—bee: 
wants it. 

It is by no means certain that 
freight rates would, as he believes, it 
the price of farm products. Most p 
they would not. That opinion exists 
the Interstate Commerce Commissi 
member having said publicly that 
railroads hauled farm produce for n 
the farm price would not be incre 
is quite forgotten that during the 
rate wars among the railroads in thee 
the ruinous prices received by the f 
for their grain were thought to be o1 
the low freight rates. The Interstat 
merce Commission at that time said 
low rates: ‘‘The American produce 
not been materially benefited by the 
railroads have sacrificed millions of 
without producing any real effect up 
flow of traffic. This depletion of 
has been a donation to the foreigner 
impossible more strongly to emphas 
folly of this whole performance thar 
mere statement of it.” 


@ 
Freight Rates and Politic 


No matter. The farmers are resol 
have lower freight rates. Since they 
resolved, since they are political, aj 
Interstate Commerce Commission — 
refused to reduce grain rates on thed 
of the farmers because to do so woul: 
opinion jeopardize the solvency of th 
carriers, high procedure is in order 
last national election both the Rept 
and Democratic platforms containe¢ 
laration in favor of lower rates on a 
tural commodities. Certainly uni 
theory of government regulation ¢ 
roads is a party platform a proper ph 
an opinion upon freight rates. Ar 
the Congress, acting under the same 
cal necessity, lays its hand, gently | 
upon the power over rates with whi 
Interstate Commerce Commission hi 
invested, by adopting a resolution, s 
“Tn view of the existing depression i 
culture, the Commission is hereby di 
to effect with the least practicable 
such lawful changes in the rate struct 
the country as will promote the free¢ 
movement by common carriers of the 
ucts of agriculture affected by this di 
sion, including livestock.” 

This goes far toward political rate 
ing; and you begin to see what at las 
great difficulty is. 

Control of transportation is contr 
common vital necessity as to whic 
tional, local and individual interests 
much in conflict as they are abo 
weather. Fancy public control 
weather! 

The idea of railroad regulation did 
first include the thought of control 
idea of control did not at first i 
the thought of administration. Yetn 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
unlimited authority of initiative, vetoe 
mandates over 250,000 miles of 
does in fact administer all this mighty 
of transportation. 

To exercise such power in a mann 
give universal content is not a proble 
is an impossibility. To imagine th 
opposed agitations of self-interest, rlV 
and advantage can be reconciled is far 
The undertaking is and must be t 
them in a state of tension, more or I 
they are and were before, and this 
experiment in the aspect of economi 
ernment. That is a new thing among 
may be necessary. At least it seems t 
been inevitable. The problem now! 
to keep our economic wisdom, such @ 
free from the dictation of political 
we are a sudden, political people. 
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Glass, 


For Instance 


There is probably nothing more 
clearly significant of Fisher quality 
than the use of genuine polished 


plate glass in all enclosed bodies 
by Fisher. 


Plate glass is more than merely ~ 
a name. 


It means strength, safety through 
perfect clarity of vision, beauty, 
and the atmosphere of high quality 
and good taste. 


You quickly sense the air of super- 
iority in a room with plate glass 
windows— full light; jewel-like 
polish; clear, undistorted vision. 


You will just as quickly realize 
the superfineness of Fisher Bodies 
if you compare their plate-glass 
richness and clearness with the 
warped outlook and lesser attrac- 
tiveness of the commonly used 
“crystal-plate.” 


ON PONT ONS 


Genuine plate glass is only one of 
the materials in which Fisher con- 
struction and equipment excels. 


You will find this same Fisher in- 
sistence upon finer materials and 
better workmanship in uphol- 
stery, in hardware, in each struc- 
tural detail of the framework and 
the metal paneling. 


Fisher has always held stubbornly 
to the wholesome conviction that 
cheapening processes must inevi- 
tably result in lowering its high 
standard in body building. 


It insists upon building enduring, 
fine quality into its bodies, and it 
associates itself with motor car 
companies which welcome such 
insistence. 


And that is why, everywhere you 
go, you will hear motor car owners 
refer with such positive satisfac- 
tion to the fact that their motor 
car bodies are by Fisher. ° 
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Easy rolling as the new road- 
ster—silent as rubber tires — 
considerate of floors as one’s 
own slippers. 


Could there be such perfect 
casters? Of course! But you 
must remember the name. 
Bassicks — easy rolling Bassicks 
to move all your furniture. 


Good hardware dealers sell 
them. Good housekeepers 
prefer them. 


= Cast 
Bassick casters 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade | 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory | 


| Mrs. Tuson to take the stand.” 
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EXCELLENT CLERK 


Mrs. Tuson’s brokers, called by the dis- 
trict attorney, attested her capacity for 
sudden and violent rage; and for no reason 
which Makin could understand, they were 
also led to identify three or four letters as 
having come to them from Mrs. Tuson, 
with instructions as to the conduct of her 
affairs. These men had brought Makin 
into the case, and he handled them ur- 
banely enough, though the matter of the 
letters worried him. 

Then a psychopathic expert testified that 
Mrs. Tuson was of an age and disposition 
when she might reasonably be subject to 
moments of violent and unreasonable anger; 
when her mental balance was disturbed 
and untrustworthy. Makin made little of 
him; nor could he shake the word of Mrs. 
Tuson’s cook, a misanthropic middle-aged 
woman, who gloomily admitted that Mrs. 
Tuson was always of doubtful temper. 

“She wasn’t one you could count on,” 
she declared. 

The direct testimony of these witnesses 
was so brief and so curt that, though Makin 
cross-examined them at exhaustive length, 
they occupied the stand for only two days. 
It happened that they finished at the end 
of the week; the trial went over till Mon- 
day, and Makin had time to prepare his 
further course. 

True, watching his chief while they 
worked together Saturday and Sunday, saw 
that the great man was disturbed by the 
course of the trial. He ventured no com- 
ment on this; it was not a part of his duty 
to comment, but only to do as he was told 
and to answer questions when he was 
asked. 

But Makin’s mood was so marked that 
he found at last some relief in discussing 
with True the situation. He confessed, 
ponderously, his misgivings. 

“The district attorney has something 
held back,’”’ he told True; ‘“‘something in 
ambush. So far he has done nothing. 
Merely gone through the forms of presenta- 
tion. You observed that he allowed me 
great latitude on cross-examination?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” True agreed. “Yes, I saw 
that.” 

“He has dug me a pit,’”’ Makin declared. 
“He is waiting for my case—waiting for 
He rum- 
bled meditatively. ‘“‘For a farthing,’ he 
““T would keep her silent!” 

True made no comment; but he knew, 
and he knew Makin knew, that their case 
depended upon Mrs. Tuson’s testimony; 
upon hers, and upon that of Cassie Bird, 
the little woman so devoted to Mrs. 
Tuson’s fortunes, whose life was actuated 
by an affectionate loyalty like that felt by 
True for Makin himself. True had watched 
Cassie, seen her distress over Mrs. Tuson’s 
situation, observed the quick alertness of 
her attention when the case was discussed, 
and the pitiful eagerness with which she 
looked at this one and that when she was 
listening to the conferences between Mrs. 
Tuson and her attorney. She and Mrs. 
Tuson would be Makin’s most important 
witnesses; for good or ill, they would have 
to take the stand. 

This being the case, Makin was the more 
discomposed when on Monday morning the 
district attorney called Cassie. Cassie’s de- 
votion to her mistress was so obvious that 
Makin had expected she would be left for 
him to question. That the state should 
summon her, giving him the greater lati- 
tude of cross-examination, seemed to him 
an astonishing move; and as he listened to 
Cassie’s direct testimony, he concealed his 
uneasiness behind a demeanor suggestive 
of slumber. 

Cassie declined a chair, preferred to 
stand; and her eyes flitted to the judge, 
to the district attorney and occasionally to- 
ward Mrs. Tuson. True saw that she never 
looked toward Makin or toward him; that 
her eyes were all for these three. And the 
circumstance set him speculating, watching 
more acutely. Mrs. Tuson was sitting just 
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at True’s elbow, so that the little man was 
between her and Makin. The woman, large 
and immobile, with a calm and expression- 
less face, sat still as an image; her hands 
lay idle in her lap, a curious suggestion of 
deformity in their very inertness, as though 
they were not even a part of her. And she 
listened to Cassie with a steady attention. 
True saw that once or twice her lips moved 
in assent or approval of the answers Cassie 
made. 

Cassie, under her direct examination, 
told her story of the morning of the tragedy. 
After his preliminary questions, the dis- 
trict attorney came to the moment of 
Findle’s death. 

He asked abruptly, “Now, Miss Bird, 
did you hear any unusual sound at ew 
10:35 that morning?”’ 

“‘T heard a shot,” said Cassie. 

“Where were you at that moment?” 

“Mrs. Tuson and I were in the attic, 
putting away blankets for the summer.” 

“You heard the shot plainly?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you recognize the sound?”’ 

Cassie hesitated. ‘‘Mrs. Tuson said it 
was a shot,” she replied. 

“Did you do anything?” 

“We came downstairs to her bedroom 
door.” 

“Was the door open or shut?” 

“ Open.” 

“And did you do anything further?” 

“We looked in,”’ said Cassie. “‘We saw 
him lying there.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Mrs. Tuson went in.” 

The district attorney smiled. ‘‘ Very well 
then, what did Mrs. Tuson do that you 
saw?” 

“She went over and looked at him.” 

“Did she say anything?” 

‘She said he was dead.” 

“Just that?” 

“She said’’—Cassie hesitated again— 
“she said, ‘He’s shot himself, fooling with 
my gun. He’s dead.’” 

True saw her glance toward Mrs. Tuson, 
but when the little man looked at Mrs. 
Tuson her face was expressionless. There 
had been a curious appeal in Cassie’s 
glance. 

True sought to appraise it, guess its sig- 
nificance. But a moment later he saw with 
some astonishment that the district at- 
torney had finished with the witness; saw 
Makin get lumberingly to his feet. And he 
listened with that eagerness he always lent 
to Makin’s words. 

The great man began slowly and gently, 
reassuring Cassie, reminding her that he 
was her friend and the friend of her mis- 
tress. 

“‘T shall want to ask you some questions 
later on,’’ he explained. “But just now 
there is one little matter we can straighten 
out.” 

He waited, expecting an objection; but 
the district attorney merely smiled; and 
True saw Makin’s fingers twitch with sur- 
prise. But his voice was serene as he con- 
tinued. 

“‘T wish to ask, Cassie,’’ he said benevo- 
lently, ‘‘whether you ever saw any indica- 
tion of any relation between Mrs. Tuson 
and the dead man other than that of em- 
ployer and employe?” 

Cassie’s glance met Mrs. Tuson’s as she 
replied, ‘‘No, sir.” 

“You are quite sure?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mrs. Tuson ever talk to you about the 
deceased ?”’ 

“She said he was a slow worker,” 
replied; and someone in the rear of the 
room chuckled and a court officer rapped 
for order. 

“That was true, was it not?” 

SY 8, (Situ 

“Mrs. Tuson was satisfied with his work, 
though, wasn’t she?”’ 

‘She said he was a talker; but he got the 
work done.” 


Cassie | 
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“How did she address him?” 
asked. ‘What did she call ae 


Makin pursued soothingly. 
“He usually called her ‘ma’am.’ * 
“Anything else?”’ 
Cassie hesitated. 

her by name.’ 


““Sometimes he eal}, 


ing a familiar air toward Mrs. T 
vaguely amusing, glanced at that w 
He was astonished to see her lips m 
though she whispered reassuringly; a 
looked back at Cassie in time to s 
glance leave Mrs. Tuson’s face. 
“Once,” she said confidently. “‘He ca 
her ‘old girl.’”’ 
The court room was for a momen 
still. Makin was nodding with an a 
tion of indifference, as though to d 
this matter as of no account; but 
heard Mrs. Tuson’s agonized ——_ 
his ear. 
“No, no! He never did! She’s mixed 
somehow.” ‘; 
Cassie, True remembered after r 
could not possibly have heard her; 
was Cassie’s voice which now broke : 
momentary silence, repeating Mrs. T 
very words. - 
“No, no!’’ she cried. “No, he ney 
did. I’m mixed up somehow.” 
Makin caught at the straw. 
“Oh, you’re mistaken?”’ 
“Yes, sir.’”’? Cassie seemed bewilde 
“Yes, sir; it was the grocer’s boy 
thinking of.” 
Makin drove home the point. 
“‘So there was never any familiarity | 
you saw between them?” 
“Oh, no! No!” 
“And you would have seen, wouldr 
you? You were always with her?”’ 
“Yes, sir, all the time,” Cassie rey 
eagerly. “‘I’d surely have been the on 
know.” ; 
Makin hesitated, and True could 
read his thoughts. The matter wa 
enough; but further questions might 
it worse. 
The great man abruptly nodded. 
“That’s all,’ he said; and he sat 
and looked uneasily toward the disti 
attorney, expecting his opponent to pour 
upon this small advantage, to riddle ‘ 
with a storm of swift inquiries. A 
That instead the other dismissed 
and a moment later rested his case, seem) 
to True as ominously disquieting as It ( 
to Makin himself. But when Makin Tose 
open, True saw that his chief was 
again, commanding and assured; E 
took comfort from the other’s mien. 
Makin said good-humoredly that itm 
be obvious to the jury that there was 
case against Mrs. Tuson. Nothing had 0! 
proved against her. Nevertheless, 
added, he would proceed to show th 
what had actually happened, so that th 
might remain no doubt in any of tl 
minds. 
“The tragedy,” he concluded, * “was 
accident; sad, if you will, but not 
an accident arising out of the prying | 
impertinent character of the dead man, | 
with which Mrs. Tuson had no . 
cern, as we propose to show.”’ 
As he finished and turned to runt 
moment among the papers on the table 
fore him, the people in the crowded © 
room settled in their seats, with Ii 
rustlings and whisperings together. ‘It 
for this they had been waiting; but ! 
faint disturbance seemed to irk Makin. 
looked toward the bailiff and the of 
rapped sharply on his desk, imposing 
stant silence on the room. 
Makin called a man named Rem 
proceeded with swift questions to qu 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Brakes Pertected before Adopted 


(atstanding in the history of 
4wheel brakes is their develop- 
rent to perfection by Paige- 
Jwett engineers. 


In 1921 we made our first 
tsts. We started with mechan- 
iul brakes, testing all types 
uder all conditions. We found 
tat hydraulic brakes, though 
tey cost most to build, were 
fr simpler and more certain 
1 operation and were inher- 
etly self-equalizing. But we 
\ould not place even these fine 
takes on Paige and Jewett cars 
util we were certain that they 
\2re perfected in every detail. 

‘We applied the principles 
tat have guided us during 17 
yars of building fine motor cars 

-“Always making them finer.’ 


Wehave always built this way. 
‘ways proving before approv- 

ig. Never passing experiments 
4 to the public. 


pO a B Y Tie: F Py A 


YEARS OF TESTING 


After our first test—not months 
but years of rigorous testing fol- 
lowed. On hot roads, heavy 
with dust—sticky gumbo roads 
—in hub-deep water and mud 
—on snow-drifted, ice-covered 
roads. Each presented to us a 
new problem. Each made im- 
provement necessary to reach 
our standards. 

Finally, on March 1, 1924, 
Paige- Jewett engineers gav e to 
the industry and to you, the 
perfected type of hydraulic 4- 
wheel brakes. 

Today you cannot drive where 
road or climatic conditions will 
alter the safety of Paige-Hy- 
draulic 4-wheel brakes. Paige- 
Jewett engineers risked their 
lives many times in driving 
conditions you will never en- 
counter. Had they been satis- 
fied with less than perfection, 


PAIGE*JEWETT 


Motor 


we could have announced 4- 
wheel brakes years ago, for we 
were one of the first to secure 
a Lockheed license. 


OUR REWARD—YOUR SAFETY 
There are 30,000 Paige and 
Jewett cars now in service 
equipped with Paige-Hydraulic 
4-wheel brakes. Less than two- 
tenths of one per cent have re- 
quired adjustment. 

In all our 17 years of build- 
ing we claim no more satisfy- 
ing accomplishment than this. 

Deeply satisfying tous to have 
the kind of engineers who hold 
your safety ahead of all else. 

Doubly satisfying to you to 
drive a car built by a company 
which—though others adopted 
them years ago—refused to offer 
4-wheel brakes until we were 
satisfied they were perfected. 
Could you find a more certain 
guidepost to safe-buying? 


tween them at 8. 


age past pistons. 


lways making them @7ner 


1. Brake drum which revolves with wheel. 
. Brake which contracts 
3. Springs which keep brake free. 4. Arms 
which operate to apply brake. 5. Aluminum 
pistons which are forced to move farther 
apart when pressure of liquid is applied be- 
Outward movement of 
these pistons rotates arms 4 and 4 to apply 
brake. 6. Rubber cup packing prevents leak- 
7. Rubber seals prevent 
water or dirt entering the cylinder. 8. Hole 
through which liquid pressure is applied. The 
liquid is a mixture of alcohol and castor 
oil, which is not affected by temperature. 


around drum. 
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P erfected in a sea of mud and 


rater. Months of this be 
eel brakes were approe 


4- 


No complicated mechanism. 
lubrication. Nothing to rust, 
with use. 


noisy 


Lessens shidding on 


jore our 


ed 


No need for 
vear or get 


A perfectly equalized 
michangin of maximum effectivenes 


slippery pavements 


wet, 
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Watch This 


Column 


7 


REGINALD DENNY 


in a masterpiece 


Sa 


The next time you attend 
your favorite motion-picture thea- 
tre, tell the Manager you'd like to see Uni- 
versal’s new picture, “ California Straight 


Ahead,’’ starring REGINALD DENNY. 


You will be surprised to note 
how grateful the manager will be 
for the suggestion. You know he can’t 
guess what you want and hit the mark 
every time. And 
you can help him 
immeasurably while 
helping yourself. 


Ask him to 
book ‘‘The 


Goose Woman,”’ 
that splendid ro- 
mance written by 
Rex Beach, featuring 
JACK PICKFORD, 
LOUISE DRESSER 
and CONSTANCE 
BENNETT. MISS 
DRESSER has 
made a new name for herself in this 
extraordinary screen drama. 


Take this list with you when 
you go to the theatre and show it 
to the Manager. Ask him if he will get 
them all. He will undoubtedly get most 
of them because they are the bright lights 
of the new season’s pictures. 


“‘Peacock Feathers,”’ with 
JACQUELINE LOGAN and 
CULLEN LANDIS; ‘‘Siege’’ the fine 
Samuel Hopkins Adams novel, with VIR- 
GINIA VALLI and EUGENE O’BRIEN; 
“The Teaser,’? with LAURA LA 
PLANTE and PAT O’MALLEY; ‘‘Zor- 
raine of the Lions,’’ with NORMAN 
KERRY and PATSY RUTH MILLER; 
HOUSE PETERS with RUTH CLIF- 
FORD in ‘‘The Storm Breaker’’; 
HOOT GIBSON in 
““Spook Ranch’’ 
REGINALDDENNY 
in ‘‘ WhereWasI?’’ 
and Dorothy Can- 
field’s ‘‘The Home 
Maker’’withALICE 
JOYCE and CLIVE 
BROOK. 


As long as 


you like Univer- 
sal pictures and 
want to see them, 
you are entitled to 
see them at the thea- 
tre you patronize regularly. I wish you 
would suggest these pictures to the Man- 
ager and let me know how you come out. 


By the way, have you sug- 


gested a cast for “‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’? If not, will you do so? Who 
would you select to play “Little Eva,’ 
“Uncle Tom,” “‘Simon Legree,”’ “Marks, 
the lawyer’? 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Would youlike an autographed photograph of Reginald 
Denny? One will be sent you on receipt of 10cinstamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


fication,’”’ he suggested; 
nodded indifferently, without even rising to 
examine the photograph. The exhibit was 
duly marked. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
him as an expert on firearms; bade him ex- 
amine and describe the weapon which had 
caused Findle’s death. 

‘Now, sir,’”’ he said steadily, when these 
preliminaries were done—‘“‘now, sir, look 
at that weapon in your hand and tell us how 
it may be discharged.” 

“By pulling the trigger,” 
plied. 

“Ts that alone necessary?”’ 

“Tt would have to be cocked first.” 

“Tt does not cock itself?’’ 

‘ONO; Bites 

“Assume th~t it is cocked; is there any 
other way to discharge it save my pulling 
the trigger?” 

oY CS Asireg 

“Explain what you mean.” 

“The trigger has been filed; it is a very 
light pull; a blow will discharge it.”’ 

““Can you demonstrate that?” 

SY eg Sit: © 

“Do so.” 

Remmond drew back the hammer, 
turned the revolver in his hand and struck 
its butt heavily upon the stand in front of 
him. The hammer fell and Makin nodded 
his approval. 

“Now, sir,”’ he asked, ‘‘at what distance 
from the muzzle would the burning powder 
burn the skin of a man?’’ 

“Anywhere within three feet or so,” 
Remmond replied. 

“Tf there were no powder burns about 
the wound, upon a man’s bare skin, what 
would you deduce?’’ 

“That the muzzle was more than three 


Remmond re- 


feet away when the shot was fired.” 


“Can you hold the revolver in your hand 
at such a distance from your face that it is 
more than three feet from the muzzle, 
pointed toward you and your chin?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Assume that the hammer was raised; 
is there any other way in which it might be 
made to fall?”’ 

“‘Tf the pistol were cocked and I dropped 
it on the floor, butt first, it might be dis- 
charged.” 

“‘T ask you to try that experiment now.” 

Remmond did so, dropping the pistol at 
his feet, stooping to pick it up. The ham- 


mer was down. 


“Have you tried that experiment before 


with this weapon?”’ 


SSINIOESIbeee 

“With any other weapon?” 

““With one like this.”’ 

“T show you this photograph. Can you 
tell me what it is?” 

“Tt is a picture of me in the act of drop- 
ping a pistol.” 

Makin looked toward the district at- 
torney. 

“T ask that this be marked for identi- 
and the other 


“Now,” Makin pursued, “what is the 


position of the revolver in this picture?” 


“Tt has fallen, butt first; has just struck 


the floor.” 


“What is your position?” 

“After I dropped it, I stooped to try to 
catch it as it fell.’’ 

“What is your position?”’ 

“T am leaning over.’’ 

“T see a dotted line on this photograph. 
Wkat does it represent?”’ 

“‘It represents the line of flight of a bullet 


leaving the pistol muzzle at the moment its 


butt struck the floor.”’ 

“Does that line touch your body at any 
point?” 

“Tt crosses my head, from a point below 
the chin, up and back toward the top.” 

“Tf this pistol had been discharged at the 
moment portrayed in the photograph, 
what would have been the result?” 

“Tt would have killed me,” said Rem- 
mond positively; and Makin, after a 
momentary pause, glanced toward the dis- 
trict attorney. 

“Your witness, sir,” he said mildly. 

There was in his bearing, for the eyes of 
little True, something curiously suggestive 
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of an appeal; but the district attorney said 
indifferently, ‘‘No questions.” And True 
saw the sweat start on the great man’s 
brow. But he merely nodded to Remmond. 

“Excused,” he said, and Remmond left 
the stand. 

Makin was a man with a turn for the 
theatric; with a love for those scenes which, 
brief and succinct, are nevertheless so final 
and complete in their effect. Conscious of 
the fact that in this case he was the focus 
of public attention, he had planned to make 
his defense so short as to be like a blow. 
Remmond, Cassie and Mrs. Tuson—these 
were the only witnesses he meant to call. 

But his confidence had been shaken by 
the attitude of the district attorney 
throughout this trial; his opponent showed 
so plainly his expectation that Makin 
would destroy himself that the great man 
was more and more disturbed. He was at 
this moment minded to alter his plans; yet 
his anxiety was such that he dreaded pro- 
longed uncertainty. On its face the situa- 
tion was simple; if Cassie and Mrs. Tuson 
proved credible witnesses, Mrs. Tuson 
must be acquitted. Their testimony was 
identical; they would stand or fall together. 
Thus now, when Remmond had been ex- 
cused, Makin stood for a moment reflect- 
ing. Then abruptly he determined to call 
Cassie, offer her for cross-examination. If 
the district attorney meant to attempt to 
break down the story of the two women, he 
must attack Cassie’s evidence, must thus 
disclose his hand. It was already mid- 
afternoon; Makin counted upon having 
the recess till morning in which to summon 
his resources to meet the blow he now ex- 
pected. So he turned and bade the bailiffs 
summon Cassie to the stand. 

He put the little woman through the 
briefest possible catechism; led her to ex- 
plain the closeness of her relation to Mrs. 
Tuson and the confidential basis on which 
they stood toward each other; and there- 
after bade her repeat her statement that 
she and Mrs. Tuson had been in the attic 
when the shot was fired. He kept her thus 
not fifteen minutes; said at last, ‘‘Then, 
Cassie, if you and Mrs. Tuson were to- 
gether and in another part of the house 
when you heard this shot, Mrs. Tuson 
could not have killed Findle.”’ 

“No, sir, she couldn’t have,” Cassie 
agreed quickly. ‘‘She couldn’t have, sir.’ 

“Y our witness,’ Makin said swiftly; and 
again there was that momentary pause be- 
fore the district attorney, like one awaking 
from a drowsy indolence, rose to answer 
quietly, “‘No questions, Your Honor.” 

True, watching in a curious fascination 
the quick movements of Cassie’s head as she 
looked from one man to the other, neverthe- 
less was conscious of the tremor with which 
Makin received this shocking blow. And he 
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was not surprised when a moment later 
heard Makin suggest a recess for the dy, 

“T propose,”’ he explained, “to put \, 
Tuson on the stand tomorrow mornin’ 

The judge glanced at the district . 
torney, who with a nod agreed, and ay. 
ment later the court adjourned. Tr, 
hurrying away at his chief’s heels, felt h. 
self thrilling to the consciousness that - 
morrow their fortunes must stand or f, 
He sensed, sympathetically, the alm} 
tremulous anxiety of the great man wh) 
he served; but little True was not afra, 
He had seen Makin so often victorious 
fore. When by and by they were alone, » 
ventured a heartening word. 

“Well, sir,’ he said reassuringly, “M, 
Tuson’s story will end it.” 

Makin uttered an explosive sound. 

“You’re a blind man, True,’ he s;| 
didactically. ‘‘You’ll never appreciate { 
significance of evidence. End it? Yes,’ 
they believe her. But if that man ¢an me: 
her seem a liar, she is lost—lost, I say. T) 
case hangs on her tonight, little man. 1, 
jury’s waiting for her, and the other side, 
waiting for her. If she falls, we fall.” 

“She’ll make a good witness,” Ty. 
urged; but Makin laughed. 

““She’s too unemotional,’ he repli 
“The jury will mistrust her; they’ll 
afraid of her. She’s a clod of a woman. H 
very hands hang like lumps on her arms, 
tell you, True, she may ruin us.” 

But in spite of his chief’s concern, Truew 
not worried. He had seen Makin too lo 
successful; it was impossible that the gre 
man should be on the point of failure no 
} 

Mrs. Tuson, on the stand, was as ec 
and still as an automaton; and Tr 
watched Makin striving till the sweatsto 
out upon his brow in the effort to flog | 
to some life and spirit. She refused a cha 
stood motionless; and her hands hung 
her sides, disdaining gesture of assent 
denial. She answered coldly and succinct] 
and when he was done with her, Mal 
full of fear. 

Yet as he sat down he said to True at} 
elbow, ‘‘They believed her, little man.” 

True nodded reassuringly, watchil 
what went forward, conscious of the ne 
tension in the air. The district attorn’ 
was already on his feet, facing the wom: 
in the witness box. Mrs. Tuson showed) 
discomposure; only once or twice her ey 
turned toward Makin, ran along the roy 
of spectators. True guessed that she w 
looking for Cassie Bird; but Cassie was 
the corridor with the other witnesses. T) 
little man listened alertly for the distri 
attorney’s first question. It came mild 
enough. 

‘Mrs. Tuson, you say you did not sho 
Peter Findle?”’ %: 

“T did not.” i 

“Tf he was shot by any person, you 
not know it?” 

Sdanote2 ? 4 

“But you heard the shot fired?” 4: 

“ec Yes.’”’ 

“No one else has testified that the 
heard the shot except your companiu 
Miss Bird, and yourself. You are qui 
sure you heard it?” ; 

“Perfectly sure.” 

“And you went at once to your bedroo 
and found the deceased?”’ 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“Was there a window open in the bet 
TOON 

“Yes; both windows were open.” 

“Does one of them give upon the roof ( 
the veranda over your side door?” 

ce Yes.’’ 

“Ts there a trellis on the posts of thé 
veranda?” 
“ec Yes.”’ 

Makin stirred uneasily, fighting to b 
still. These questions seemed to lead n( 
where; therefore he distrusted them. Y¢ 
to object would be to lead the jury to b 
lieve them important, lend them undu 
weight. He imitated the tactics his opp¢ 
nent had used heretofore; he kept silen' 
and permitted the other every latitude. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

And the other man asked, “‘Could a man 
have climbed to that veranda roof and into 
your bedroom?” 

Mrs. Tuson hesitated, apparently con- 
sidering. 

“An active man could have done so,” 
she agreed coldly. 

“And descend again by the same way?”’ 

Yes? 

“Have you ever thought someone might 
have done this?”’ 

“You mean some man might have got 
into my room and shot Findle?” Mrs. 
Tuson asked steadily. 

“Exactly.” 

The accused woman replied in a level 
tone, “‘No.” 

“Tt never occurred to you as possible?” 

ENON 

“You have no reason to think that is 
what happened?” 

a NOe 

““You think the deceased took the pistol 
from your bureau drawer, cocked it, 
dropped it and shot himself accidentally?”’ 

“It’s not my business to say what hap- 
pened,”’ Mrs. Tuson replied with a sugges- 
tion of heat. “I didn’t shoot him.” 

“You never told anyone that you 
thought a man climbed the veranda and 
shot him?” 

SIN Gene 

“You saw no such man?” 

““No.’”’ Her tone was edged. 

“You never wrote anyone suggesting 
that had happened?”’ 

“No, of course not.” 

“Never wrote me?” 

“ce No.”’ 

The district attorney turned to his table 
and picked up a bit of paper; he handed it 
to her. 

“Ts that your note paper?” he inquired. 

Makin was driven to his feet, his hand 
outstretched. 

“Tet me see it if you please, my friend,” 
he said authoritatively; and the district 
attorney, with a smile, turned and handed 
the sheet to Makin. Makin examined it; 
it appeared to bear some legend, some 
written words, and his eyes ran along the 
lines. Thus he had time to collect himself, 
regain some measure of composure. Still 
holding the paper, he said scornfully, ‘I 
donot see the purport of this, Your Honor.” 

The district attorney replied, ‘‘I re- 
ceived this letter, if Your Honor please, the 
day after the murder occurred. It pur- 
ports to give information about the crime. 
I wish to ask Mrs. Tuson whether she 
wrote it.” 

The judge looked toward Makin and 
Makin reluctantly handed him the letter. 
After a moment, the judge said equably, 
“You may inquire.” 

“Exception,” said Makin curtly, and the 
judge nodded. The district attorney faced 
Mrs. Tuson once more. 

“Whether that is your note paper?” he 
prompted. 

“T had some like it,’’ Mrs. Tuson pres- 
ently replied. 

“Whether you wrote that letter?” 

Mrs. Tuson hesitated, looked to Makin 
for counsel. He nodded, smiling reassur- 
ingly through set teeth; and she answered 
the question. 


“No,” she said. 
“You did not write it?” 
ae No ”? 


The district attorney offered the letter; 
he turned aside. 

“That is all,” he said, and the court 
room was very still. 

Makin, even though panic held him, 
fought to play his part. He smiled upon 
the judge, the jury and Mrs. Tuson. 

“That is all, Mrs. Tuson,” he said gen- 
tly; and when she rose to leave the stand, 
he addressed the court. ‘‘ Defense rests, 
Your Honor.” 

He had resumed his chair before his 
client came to her place at his table; and 
little True saw that his master was shaken 
and disturbed. In this moment Makin the 
great had lost all his assurance; he was 
ready to confess defeat even to little True. 
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“She wrote it,’’ he whispered. ‘It’s in 
her hand. We’re done. He’ll tear her wide 
apart.” 

And True could feel the man’s knees 
trembling helplessly against his own. His 
senses all alert, his very nostrils quivering, 
he waited to see what was now to come. 
And Makin, hiding his defeat behind a 
slumberous mask, sat like a hulk supine. 

The district attorney had called Butt to 
the stand—Butt the handwriting expert. 
True listened to the quick questions, while 
Butt qualified, while he examined the 
specimens of Mrs. Tuson’s hand, the let- 
ters she had written to her brokers, brief 
business communications curtly phrased. 
There were astonishingly few of these let- 
ters; it occurred to True that Mrs. Tuson 
must have been a lax correspondent. He 
remembered that he had never seen her so 
much as sign her name; his memory quick- 
ened, running back across the incidents of 
the immediate past. He scarce heard 
Butt’s preliminary testimony; but the 
questions were come now to the point at 
issue. Butt was shown a letter offered by 
the district attorney. 

“Have youseen this letter before today?” 
he was asked. 

“T have.” 

“Whether you have examined it?” 

“T have.” 

“Have you compared it with specimens 
of Mrs. Tuson’s hand?” 

“T have.” 

“Whether you have applied to it the 
tests usual to your profession?” The 
formula went swiftly forward. 

“*T have.” 

“Have you an opinion as to who wrote 
the letter in your hand?”’ 

ST have.’ 

There was a momentary pause. 

“And will you tell us that opinion?” 

“Tt is my belief that it was written by 
the same hand which wrote the other speci- 
mens.”’ 

“Those written by Mrs. Tuson to her 
brokers?” 

SOS.” 

“Then you wish to state your belief that 
Mrs. Tuson wrote this letter?’’ 

aeledo. 

The district attorney turned swiftly to 
Makin. 

“Your witness, sir,’ he said, his voice 
now at last swift, curt and insistent. 

True looked at Mrs. Tuson, sitting like 
stone, her lips compressed; and he looked 
at Makin. Makin seemed disinclined to 
get to his feet. He was very still, his head a 
little bent; and True abruptly perceived 
that in this supreme crisis the man was 
stunned by misfortune. True perceived 
this, and he leaned with quick movement 
to touch the other’s elbow. 

Makin’s head moved a little and True 
whispered, ‘‘Let him go. Make her write 
the letter on the stand.” 

Makin still did not move; but he mut- 
tered something, in a tone dull and lifeless. 
True was struck with consternation. His 
first impulse was to ask for a recess, to per- 
mit Makin a moment in which he might re- 
cover his resources. But to do that would 
be to impress the jury with the importance 
of what had passed, to damn Mrs. Tuson 
beyond recovery. In this moment of 
catastrophe, Makin might be dumb; but 
True’s thoughts had never been so active, 
and even while he whispered so urgently to 
his master, he began to see, to remember 
many things: the close communion be- 
tween Mrs. Tuson and Cassie; the little 
woman’s blind loyalty to her mistress, a 
loyalty so easy for True to comprehend; 
the curiously lifeless way in which Mrs. 
Tuson’s hands habitually hung at her sides; 
the quick and birdlike movement of Cassie’s 
head while she was on the stand. And 
Cassie had testified that she heard Findle 
call Mrs. Tuson ‘Old girl!”” Yet this had 
evidently been a surprise to Mrs. Tuson 
herself. In one of those intuitive flashes 
whichsometimes cometoa man, Trueunder- 
stood. And because Makin was unable to 
move, True found himself getting swiftly to 
his feet. 
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The little man looked at the witness, 
this handwriting expert, Butt; and he said 
quickly, “‘Excused, Mr. Butt. But we 
shall want you again. Will you wait five 
minutes or so in the corridors?” 

Butt glanced at the district attorney, 
and at the other’s nod he left the stand. 
Makin, at True’s elbow, made a spasmodic 
move, but True leaned toward him to 
whisper, ‘“‘Wait a minute, sir. Rest a min- 
ute. You’re tired now.”’ And when Makin 
made no protest, True said brightly, ‘‘We 
will recall Mrs. Tuson, if Your Honor 
please.”’ 

Mrs. Tuson herself might have protested; 
but True had given her no chance to do so. 
The big woman found herself moving to- 
ward the stand, confronting True with a 
doubtful eye. And True stood for a mo- 
ment, marshaling his questions in his mind. 

“Now, Mrs. Tuson,” he asked gently, 
“did you write this letter?” 

““No,” she replied. 

He lifted from the clerk’s desk one of 
those communications to her brokers 
which had served as specimens and handed 
this to her. 

“Did you write this one?’”’ he pursued. 

She hesitated momentarily. ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
said at last. i 

True turned back to his table; he took a 
blank sheet of paper and a pencil and laid 
them on the stand before her. 

“T ask you to make a copy of this letter 
to your broker,” he suggested. 

Mrs. Tuson made no move; her hands 
hung at her sides. And her eyes, stormy 
and rebellious, met True’s with a glance 
full of anger. The district attorney got to 
his feet. 

“Tf my friend pleases,” he said gently, 
“the specimens are admittedly in the de- 
fendant’s hand. Does my friend wish to 
impeach his own witness?”’ 

True smiled in quick apology. 

“Very well,’ he said agreeably; and he 
removed the pencil and the paper; but a 
moment later he lifted from its place the 
fatal pistol. 

“Mrs. Tuson,”’ he suggested, ‘‘I ask you 
to lift this pistol and cock it and pull the 
trigger.” 

And he put the pistol on the stand before 
her and turned his back, returning to 
Makin’s side. Makin had begun a little to 
recover himself, his attention caught by 
True’s movements and inquiries. True 
bent now to speak to him; and after a 
quick glance, he took his seat beside his 
master, murmuring in the other’s ear. And 
the little man spoke swiftly, full of words; 
and when he was done, and Makin came 
slowly to his feet, True began to tremble. 
He could surrender to this weakness now. 
The moment was secure. He had made 
Makin understand, and Makin was himself 
again. 

Mrs. Tuson had made no move to take 
up the pistol. Makin smiled at her in gen- 
tle reassurement, and he turned to the 
judge. 

“Tf Your Honor please,” he said gravely, 
while the jurymen leaned forward to catch 
his words, alert to the tension of the mo- 
ment—‘“‘if Your Honor please, certain new 
facts have just come to our attention, dem- 
onstrating the defendant’s innocence. We 
desire that the defendant be excused for a 
moment, that Miss Cassie Bird be recalled 
to the stand.” 

The judge glanced toward the district 
attorney as though expecting a protest; 
but the district attorney merely nodded, 
and at Makin’s word, Mrs. Tuson resumed 
her seat at his table. A court officer sum- 
moned Cassie from the corridor; and as the 


little woman came in, True looked at her | 


keenly, smiled at her with a reassuring eye. 
While her attention was thus fixed on him, 
his lips shaped the words: ‘‘Mrs. Tuson 
wants you to tell.” 

He saw her quick movement of doubtful 
surprise; and he swung instantly in such a 
way as to come between her and Mrs. 
Tuson. A moment later Cassie was on the 
witness stand. 

Makin then did a curious thing. He 
turned his back upon Cassie, pretending to 
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fumble with his papers, intervening 
bulk between her and her mistress. — 

And at the same time he said in at 
startlingly loud, ‘‘If Your Honor please « 
have just discovered that the witnes 
absolutely deaf. She is an expert lip rea 
You will observe that, as I now speak, 
displays no indication that she h 
Cassie, my dear, do you know why wi eh 
recalled you to the stand?” 

Cassie was watching him, watching 
judge and the district attorney; but | 
expression was that of one who waits) 
a question yet to be put to her. 44 
Makin, when he faced her at last, was si). 
ing. This was one of those moments ¢ 
knew how to command and make his 0}, 
but he was careful to stand between }\ 
Tuson and Cassie. F [ 

“Cassie,” he said gently, “‘we all un 
stand that it was your devotion to },, 
Tuson that led you to write the dist 
attorney a letter in which you said a np 
killed Findle. You thought Mrs. Tuson |; 
done it. But, Cassie,’’ he continued in e 
kindliest tone, ‘‘did it not occur to wu 1 
that if Mrs. Tuson’s hands were so Pi 
lyzed that she could not write her own 
ters, so that you wrote them all for ]}; 
then she could not have fired this ma 
could not have killed this man?” 

The room had been very still for : § 
question. This silence was broken nows 
the district attorney came to his feet, qu 
with protest; but Makin paid no heeco 
him; and Cassie was staring so absorbey 
at Makin that she did not see the oth: 
move. Makin watched her, and the jy 
watched her; and to every eye her cour 
nance was eloquent of slow and thenif 
swift and overwhelming relief from lg 
doubt and fear, of shame for her own s+ 
picions, of contrition and deep sorrow. 

And while the district attorney still \- 
jected, Makin’s lips said soundles) 
“Didn’t you, Cassie?” 

So came her cry. 4 

“Oh, I never thought of that, sir!I 
didn’t think of it! I never did!” 

And Makin’s heavy countenance breé 
at last into a benevolent and triumph 
smile. D 


In the final brief scenes of the trial the 
lay that theatric quality characteristic! 
Makin’s greatest exploits. Cassie wrota 
copy of the damaging letter, and Butt ¢:: 
firmed its resemblance to the original. /d 
Cassie, eager now to make amends, ti 
how she had written it in the first mom 
of agony after she discovered Mrs. Tui 
above Findle’s body, when she belie‘ 
that what seemed to have happened haiti 
fact occurred. And Makin made it cr 
that she had seen—not heard, but see’ 
Findle call Mrs. Tuson “old girl.’’ Therm 
must have mouthed the words for his (1 
vanity’s sake. So Makin brought the tei 
mony to its quick end; and the jury ‘s 
not fifteen minutes out before “e| 
with their verdict. I 

Thus the great man put a capstone on 
structure of his reputation; and if he 
renowned before, his acclaim is unive! 
now, and spectators flock to watch 
listen when he tries a case. Little Tru! 
always at his elbow; and when som 
another attorney addresses to him st} 
comment on Makin’s work, True 
always light with pleasure, and he is ap! 
burst into a little chant of assenting pre? 

““A wonderful man!” he is sure to i 
““There’s no one to touch him; no ond 
his class. Yes, sir, Mr. Makin stands alor” 

Makin, if anyone ever speaks to hin’! 
True, is generous in his estimate of ® 
little man. But in the tone of one who 
be fair he always adds, ‘“‘Of course, N!® 
at his worst in an emergency. He has 
gift for analyzing evidence and appré 
it; no insight, no real acumen. . | 

“But in his own field he does very wl 
I could never do without him,” he yi 
concludes. ‘Ned is an excellent cl 

There is no one to quarrel with ithe 
these valuations; so Makin the maste 
True the excellent clerk, go on their 
contented way. 


jgess of the Middle Ages. You always 
nee a class of that kind; ugly, viciously 
ined, mentally subnormal from the 
idpoint of the modern psychopath, 
pt nevertheless more dangerous from 
; very standpoint; a man to be dealt 
, as a matter of criminal discipline. So 
y¢ have today the thug and gunman 
pimoted into the ranks almost of a semi- 
piession. . . . You have in the criminal 
i¢elopment of the bootlegging game a 
n« source of both profit and employment 
hat man. . . . Because a man of that 
«ii, you will find, as he increases in his 
nive, in his prowess, in the glory he takes 
imeing an outlaw, engages first in boot- 
lering, or in personal violence and intim- 
idsion, and the outlawry that goes with 
ral practices . . . butsoon turns aside 
oasionally to hold up a citizen or gets 
hw full of booze and breaks into a house or 
zs into a quarrel and commits a murder.”’ 

t is impossible for good citizenship to 
ota] the abandonment of attempts to 
spree goose-stepping laws while the en- 
‘cement of such laws is made a prominent 
ise; but it is hypocrisy of the worst type 
t¢pretend that all laws on the statute 
b\ks are alive or enforceable; and it is 
wer folly to deny that the mandate given 
th police to enforce various individual- 
educt laws has not been an increasing 
s|tacle to the enforcement of laws which 
ai. at the protection of life, limb, peace 
a1. property from the criminal violators of 
ter men’s rights. 

Vhen we attempt to hurl the blame for 
| criminal’s paradise onto the police of 
A erica, when we compare the record of 
ot police with that of foreign countries, it 
mst be remembered that our police are 
uler three unusual burdens. They are 
ulermanned. They have a tremendous 
n'y traffic problem. They are called upon 
‘(spend much time, effort and display 
an attempt to enforce the individual- 
educt laws. Such conditions do not 
oain in Europe. 

Jor do the police in Europe have to meet 
| problem of low-grade immigration, nor 
‘che same degree the sudden overcrowd- 
1 of populations into cities, nor—more 
rortant still—the curious and extreme 
1/elopment of Arab life, which causes the 
1yaralleled movement of the modern 

erican from city to city, residence and 
gor in one section changing to residence 
4). occupation in another. We have be- 
“ae a nation of Arab transients, and that 
rtself is a great police problem. 

y 


Pigeonhole Police Forces 


_ The motor car, too, has helped to make 
4a nation of gypsies,”’ said a police com- 
msioner in one of our larger cities. In 
\w York the police figure that almost one- 
sith of the population, under their guar- 
inship and regulatory authority, is 
lasient. 

but after the returns are in and my in- 
v tigation has been as nearly as possible 
apleted, there is one factor disclosed 
wich, more than any other, cripples the 
w"k of our American police. 

Ve almost never hear of it; reformers of 
, police systems almost never take it into 
; sideration. 
tis the almost ridiculous disorganiza- 
i of our police as a country-wide codper- 
ave force; it is the almost complete 
ependence and isolation of each police 

anization not only between one state 
al another, but between one city or town 
| another within the same state, and 
>2n between one city and another touch- 
i! elbows. 
tso happens that I am strongly in favor 
ommunity self-government and decen- 
‘lization. I have seen enough of cen- 
‘lization of government functions in 

rope to satisfy me that it often results in 
anny and bureaucratic dry-rot and 
ficiency. When governing agencies are 
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too far away from the two eyes and ears 
of the human being who is governed, some- 
thing always goes wrong. The tragedy of 
the modern world is the attempt to do 
things in too large units. These great units 
look well on paper, but whether labeled 
Tyranny or Democracy or Soviet they fail 
to work and they are inhuman. But it is 
futile to deny that countries in Europe with 
a unified police system have decisive ad- 
vantages over our pigeonhole police forces. 
This is doubly true in a day when the facili- 
ties of transportation have so developed 
that we are “‘gypsied,”’ as the police official 
called it. 

Even with plenty of good will and the 
absence of jealousy and politics between 
one state or city or police force and another, 
the criminal in America finds it easy to skip 
from city to city and across the borders of 
states. He leaves behind him his crime, his 
record, his identification, and takes with 
him a certain measure of safety in the 
difficulties of extradition and pursuit. 


Compromises With Crooks 


We have no passport provisions which 
guard against the entry of criminals from 
one state to another, as the borders of the 
nations of Europe are guarded. When 
things are hot for a criminal in New Jersey 
he can be in Connecticut in less than two 
hours; and when the Chicago crook wants 
to leave the jurisdiction of Illinois no ob- 
stacle is presented to his passing the Wis- 
consin boundary on his way to Milwaukee. 
In Europe, on the contrary, it is well known 
that one of the regular policies of the Swiss 
police—one which makes Switzerland un- 
usually orderly—is the practice of setting 
the undesirable back across the border. In 
Italy if a man is arrested in the Tuscany 
district the local police may obtain finger 
prints and even his telegraphed photo- 
graph from Naples through a national 
agency. We are without police unity or a 
police clearing house of information and 
identification. 

One police chief of a large American 
city, who was confident that I would not 
betray him, said: 

“Unfortunately, in some cases the situa- 
tion is much worse than that. It probably 
would amaze most of our simple-minded 
citizens to know that sometimes there is 
even a certain competition between neigh- 
boring cities to see who can make the most 
favorable deal with the professional and 
organized crime groups. There may be 
nothing dishonest about it, nothing of graft 
or corruption. It may be merely practical 
necessity. For instance, suppose you ap- 
pointed as police chief that woman you saw 
today—that leader in civic movements. 
She is an able woman. She is brighter than 
Iam. But she would make no deals! You 
bet she would not! She would try to run 
the department with no quarter to the 
crooks, no deals, no concessions. What 
would happen? Every crook in town would 
move across the river and live there. They 
would go to old D——, the police chief over 
there, and say, ‘We'll live here and play 
here, eat and sleep here. That woman police 
chief across the river has driven us out and 
that’s all right with us. But don’t ask us 
what we will do over there.’ And they’d 
raid this town! Life and safety wouldn’t 
be worth a nickel. There’d be a feast of 
burglary and a carnival of holdups, and in 
thirty days the citizens of this city, never 
knowing why it had gone wide open, would 
come .down in a mob and make the poor 
woman resign.” 

It took me some days to check up this 
statement as to the situation between the 
two cities. I found that the chief was only 
stating the practical necessity of compro- 
mise. And it is just such situations as these 
which furnish one argument for state con- 
trol of police. 

In one city at one time the metropoli- 
tan district, owing to political divisions, 


was divided up into eighteen or twenty 
small police departments, and so there was 
a laboratory of the national situation on a 
small scale. The first development was a 
kind of competition between the different 
police chiefs to trade, in small ways, favors 
with criminals. The recovery of stolen 
goods, for instance, is often brought about 
by understandings with the crook world, 
which are, of course, of varying degrees of 
evil, but without which the work of many 
a police department in terms of immediate 
result would be less efficient. Later on 
there was a competition in the patronage 
of commercialized gaming and vice, and 
when this competition grew troublesome 
and threatened scandal there was a tend- 
ency to apportion among these petty little 
police departments the money-making pat- 
ronage of definite vice rings, so that one 
district should have the slot machines, an- 
other the dance halls, another the card 
games, andso on. It was a microscopic case 
of the effect of one police unit competing in 
the wrong way against another. 

There is not only present in some in- 
stances the wrong kind of competition be- 
tween police departments, but what ismuch 
more important, too little machinery for 
codperation. This may not mean a lack of 
willingness; it only may mean a lack of 
facility. The authorities in New Jersey, for 
instance, and those in New York are said 
to work together from the two sides of the 
Hudson River. Nevertheless, there have 
been endless instances when the law of New 
York having forbidden the sale of a re- 
volver, a dealer would take a crook across 
the river and deliver the selected gun and 
accept the money there so that the actual 
sale would take place outside New York 
State. 

It is possible for a forger to enter Cali- 
fornia, commit a forgery and skip over the 
state line and, for all practical purposes, 
under the peculiarities of the situation, be 
as free as air from prosecution. To put 
down the instances I have gathered, in 
which our police are baffled by the fact 
that they work in small, more or less iso- 
lated units or in different jurisdictions, 
would fill a book. 

But there is one difficulty greater than all. 

It is the absence of any adequate identi- 
fication and information bureau which 
would act as a national clearing house. In 
this difficulty—rather than in the mere 
science of identification—we are far be- 
hind the efficiency in other countries. Such 
a bureau is maintained at Scotland Yard in 
London, at the Bureau of the Canadian 
police at Ottawa, and at the Ministries of 
Interior in Paris and Rome, and so on. But 
in this country our police forces are so out 
of touch one with the other that even 
within one state absurd results come about 
from failure to identify a criminal indi- 
vidual. 


A Long Record But No Finger Prints 


The Prison Association of New York has 
furnished me with the following cases 
which not only illustrate the failure of iden- 
tification, but also the way in which the 
releasing of criminals on parole or proba- 
tion becomes a screaming farce carried on 
at the expense of society. 

M. W., seventeen years of age, was ar- 
rested in Buffalo for burglary, and sen- 
tenced on March 16, 1911, to areformatory. 
He was paroled on May 13, 1912, and was 
rearrested for violation of parole and 
recommitted on February 18, 1913. 

On April 20, 1917, he was paroled for the 
third time. He failed to report to his parole 
officer and a warrant was issued for his 
arrest. Nothing more was heard from him 
until February 14, 1923, when he gave him- 
self up to the parole authorities in New 
York City. He showed an honorable dis- 
charge from the Army, which was respon- 
sible for his reinstatement on parole for the 
fourth time on February 16, 1923. 
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On the same day the man was brought to 
the Prison Association by a parole officer, 
and it was requested that a position be 
found for him. As M. W. had no funds, a 
position was found for him as assistant 
janitor where he would get his board as well 
as a small wage. The janitress, who had 
been in the habit of employing men from 
this association, returned after a few days 
and reported that M. W. had stolen $500 of 
the rents that she had collected. A warrant 
was issued for his arrest and filed with the 
police department on March 7, 1923. No 
results were obtained and the Prison Asso- 
ciation took the initiative in investigating 
this case thoroughly. The parole officer 
was interviewed and asked to furnish 
finger prints that could be copied and 
broadcast so that this man might be ar- 
rested. It was found that the parole officer 
had no finger prints, that no finger prints 
were on file in any of the three bureaus of 
identification in New York City. A visit 
was made to the State Bureau of Identifi- 
cation at Albany, but no finger prints were 
to be obtained. Communications were 
sent to the cities where this man was 
known to have lived, but without results. 
Miss Parsons, of the State Bureau of Iden- 
tification, sent a photograph of this man, 
that had been taken twelve years before, to 
the National Bureau at Washington, D. C. 
The report which was received and for- 
warded to us is as follows: 

“M. W., who was an enlisted man in 
Troop X of the X Cavalry, U.S. A., located 
at Fort Myer, Virginia, which is just outside 
the District of Columbia line, on the night 
of April 5, 1920, broke into and entered a 
building on the Fort Myer grounds, and 
took therefrom a brace and bit. With this 
he bored through the door, entering the 
troop tailor shop, from which place he stole 
thirty-five United States Army Colt auto- 
matic revolvers, .45 caliber, valued at 
twenty-five dollars each. His whereabouts 
since that time have not been ascertained.” 


A Veteran First Offender 


“There was a sergeant of the old troop 
still there— Fort Myer—who states that he 
is morally certain that the Albany photo- 
graph is that of the former W. of Troop X, 
who committed the burglary and stole the 
revolvers. I would say that they are still 
anxious to apprehend this man.”’ 

M. W. is still at large and without any 
doubt is committing crimes at every oppor- 
tunity. 

The known record of L. C. is as follows: 

“12-916, Chicago, Ill., arrested as a sus- 
picious person, with no record of disposi- 
tion of the case. 

“9-29-18, Newark, N. J., arrested for 
grand larceny, no record of court or dispo- 
sition. 

«3-22-18, New York City, arrested for 
grand larceny, arraigned before Judge ; 
who gave him a suspended sentence. 

“6-29-18, Philadelphia, Pa., arrested for 
larceny from person; no record of court or 
disposition. 

“In October, 1922, L. C. was arrested 
and charged with grand larceny. The charge 
was reduced from grand larceny to disor- 


‘derly conduct. As the identification files of 


the magistrates’ courts contained only the 
conviction in the magistrates’ courts in 
New York City, none of the above records 
were available at the time this person was 
placed on probation. The practice was for 
the probation officers in New York City to 
make an independent search of the three 
identification bureaus in the greater city. 
It was in this way that the probation officer 
found the above record in the files of the 
police department. In February, 1923, 
about four months after this person was 
placed on probation, he was again arrested 
in a different district of the city, charged 
with grand larceny. He was arraigned and 
allowed to take a plea of attempted grand 
larceny as a first offender. If the record of 
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Are you 
a martyr? 


Some men are so virile that they 
want to prove their heroism 
every day. They do it in the bath- 
room. They are modern martyrs. 


Certain martyrs 
used to wear hair 
shirts next to their 
skin. This was to 
demonstrate their 
ability to stand irri- 
tation. Nowadays 
some men scorn the comfort of Men- 
nen Shaving Cream, preferring to 
finger-rub the lather in before shaving. 


A favorite pastime 
of Hindoo martyrs 
was lying on sharp 
spikes. A very close 
approximation of 
this sensation is 
obtained by shav- 
ing off whiskers that have not been 
softened by the Mennen process— 
dermutation. 


In India some advanced martyrs 
walked on red-hot iron. The fiery feel- 
ing of the face after 
an ordinary shave 
gives an excellent 
idea of the thrills 
involved. Mennen 
users miss the 
treat. 


I frankly admit that Mennen 
Shaving Cream will not appeal 
to martyrs. There is no painful 
preparation of the beard, no ex- 
cruciating razor-work, no after- 
agony at all. There is only un- 
eventful ease, unsportsmanlike 
speed. 


* * 


Our newest product—Mennen Skin Balm 
—won’t set well with martyrs, either. It 
is an after-shaving treatment so luxurious, 
so delightful, that only comfort-loving 
men will care for it. 

Rub a little Skin Balm into your face. 
First a lively tingle, then a refreshing cool- 
ness that’s unbeatable. Do you get that 
fresh, pleasant odor? You’ll want Skin 
Balm for its real antiseptic value, too. 
50c—Same as Mennen Shaving Cream. 

That prize contest for a name. I’ve 
boiled the 140,000 names entered down to 
161 corkers. If I can keep sane, I’ll pick 
the winning name soon. Suppose 139,999 
men will disagree, but I must decide. 


ase 


ier enaacta Salesman) 


MENNsn 


SHAVING Sabla 


Regular type tube 
with threaded cap 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 5(Q¢c 


New-style tube with 
non-removable top 
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this person were to be followed it would 
probably be found that he is often being ar- 
rested on serious charges, frequently re- 
leased, and, if convicted, is treated with the 
utmost leniency of the law.” 

I give these two examples out of thou- 
sands available, of the complete failure to 
deal intelligently with and properly punish 
migrating criminals—and most of them are 
now on the wing—without some adequate 
central bureau of finger printing and crim- 
inal records. 

The absence of such an adequate facility 
in American police work lames, more than 
any other factor, our efficiency in crime 
prevention. 

Indeed, all along the line we suffer from 
lack of coéperation. The excellent example 
of the International Police Congress which, 
largely through the initiation of Commis- 
sioner Enright, of New York, has brought 
together the police chiefs of the world 
every year for the exchange of information 
and the development of police science, meth- 
ods and efficiency, should be followed, as 
much as politics permit, in the codperation 
of the police systems of the United States. 

Major Charles C. McGovern, formerly 
captain of the detective division of Pitts- 
burgh, and a friend of Roosevelt, has called 
my attention to a passage in his book on 
Politics and Law Enforcement, which re- 
flects the inarticulate opinion of most of 
the police officials in the country. He points 
out not only the necessity for greater co- 
operation, but also the reasons for its ab- 
sence. 

“Tf the national or state government, 
by an enactment, would create a centrali- 
zation of police power against the ravages 
of the professional criminal, directing heads 
of police departments would, in a short 
time, be weaned away from politics and the 
public then would demand outstanding 
ability for those directing police affairs. 

“There must sooner or later be a clearing 
house. The barriers which now obstruct 
the jurisdiction of police officers at town- 
ship, borough, city, county or state lines 
must be broken down.” 


Lack of National Unity 


“Those who have spent long years in 
service in the police or detective work know 
that the courtesies extended by police de- 
partments to each other fall short of effi- 
ciency, and often of loyalty, and add greatly 
to the advantage of the professional crimi- 
nal. 

“The annual police conventions in past 
years have recommended or adopted many 
police reforms which have been only partly 
accepted, and in many cases not considered 
at all, for various reasons. The first reason, 
of course, was that it cost money to install 
a system which threatened to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with political in- 
terests.”’ 

Commissioner Enright, of New York, 
says: ‘It is conceded that individual police 
departments have increased in numerical 
strength and have become more efficient. 
But from the standpoint of collective effort, 
police effectiveness in this country has not 
advanced. No facilities for its advance- 
ment have been available. There are a 
large number of separate collections of fin- 
ger prints, and by far the most of these are 
in the hands of police departments. But 
these collections are ineffective until some 
well-designed agency is created, financed 
and operated by the Federal Government, 
to collect, file and make available to all 
proper authorities the records and identifi- 
cation of criminals throughout the country. 
The professional and interstate criminal is 
in one city today and another tomorrow. 
He knows that there is no national system 
for following his movements. . . . A 
central bureau should also distribute the 
more current information respecting crime 
and criminals.” 

It may be added that such a central 
bureau, Federal or codperative, should 
maintain a clearing house for the identifica- 
tion of stolen property and that it could 
wield a considerable power in obtaining 
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that which I have found America almost 
totally lacks—criminal statistics. 

I have endeavored to set forth the rea- 
sons why all our police departments are 
lame and are, through no fault of their own, 
in several respects at a sad disadvantage as 
compared with foreign police systems. It is 
wholly unfair to blame the police if they are 
undermanned, loaded with traffic duty and 
with the enforcement of goose-stepping 
laws. It is equally unfair to blame a local 
police force for the lack of national unity, 
the lack of country-wide codperation or 
the lack of a central identification, infor- 
mation and statistical agency. While these 
loads are on our police, the citizens can 
stare our amazing and shocking crime record 
in the face and yet hope for no victory in 
a losing battle against crime. 


Two Jumps Behind the Crook 


“The truth is that the average man or 
woman has a childish viewpoint about the 
police,’ says a letter from a judge, which 
like many others have begun to come to me 
since my investigation of our national 
crime record and of the breakdown of our 
law enforcement. ‘‘The historical develop- 
ment of police is completely forgotten. 
Police were originally watchmen. And to- 
day mere systems of watchmen will not 
cope with modern crime—organized, scien- 
tific and often provided with large invest- 
ment in its business. The average citizen 
is as ignorant of the real nature of the 
modern criminal and the real needs for the 
development of wholly new police systems 
as he is of taxation on the planet Mars.” 

The judge is wholly right. We may as 
well abandon the idea that mere patrolmen 
systems are sufficient. All the uniformed 
watchmen in the world cannot prevent mur- 
ders, killings, holdups, robberies, banditry, 
frauds, arson, forgeries, confidence games, 
blackmail or indeed more than 2 per cent 
of the whole diverse criminal activity. This 
may be a hard pill for the citizen to swal- 
low, but it is a fact. We shall continue to 
need the watchmen, but the taxpayer must 
be prepared to support also in addition a 
modern police organization against the 
criminal, without which, in the long run, the 
criminal will gain in the race between law 
and lawlessness. Arthur Woods, former 
New York police commissioner, in his book, 
Crime Prevention, points out that testi- 
mony of his own men estimated that from 50 
to 98 per cent of crime would be committed 
“in spite of perfect police work along con- 
ventional lines.’”” And Mr. Woods adds, 
“Tf that is true, you can see why we are 
cudgeling our brains to devise new methods, 
even if unconventional, with which to fight 
the outlaw.” 

The truth is that in America, where cud- 
geling of brains to fight crime is more 
needed than anywhere in the world, very 
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little cudgeling has been done. {&; 
workers with their own peculiar ty) 
mind have written me suggesting thal 
police systems be built upon the id) 
preventing crime at its source. They y; 
have the policeman not only a wate), 
but an agent for social service. There), 
be something in that idea—indeed) 
modern policeman, as I know him, hi, 
ready taken on something of that func) 

But it is not the patrolman, unifo 
and known to the criminal, who will 
much of a part in the real fight witl} 
increasing criminals of tomorrow. jy 
inclined to agree with the words of a)) 
veteran of the war with the criminals.) 
says: 

“The modern politician abhors the } 
but say what he will, there is no ij 
agency that will cope with the burg]| 
professional thief who works quietly 1 
secretly, except an undercover orga, 
tion built upon efficiency, whose opera re 
can frequent the haunts of culprits) 
ferret them out, no matter how eury 
their plans may be. The daring ani 
sourceful criminal has no great fear o} 
known or readily recognized arm oth 
law.” 

The undercover system will come. 
cept for the undercover system, ther f 
indeed, no method known to Gat er 
crime plots before their performance. | 
patrolman can discover that the crimia 
been committed, and the labeled detecye 
often well known to the criminal, ecair 
to discover who committed it. Whilehi 
situation continues the police are ally 
two jumps behind the crook. Only by} 
force of unknown investigators can 
position be reversed. 

Otto A. Rosalsky, the senior judge dl he 
Court of General Sessions of New Yo, is 
in favor of this development of our ric 
systems. He knows, as well as I do, 
the old-fashioned methods of police } 
are being left behind in the progress 1d 
by the skill and resource of the indiv 
criminal and in the amazing advance i) 
business organization of crime 1g 
Judge Rosalsky says: ‘A secret-seice 
organization should be established. | 
criminals know the faces of the menbls 
of the police and detective forces as: 
constituted and plan their crimes it 
respect to the policemen’s anticizel 
movements. We must have a sta0 
trained skilled men who, operating with 
solute secrecy, would, for instance, shid 
criminals, and by locating the prearra(t 
purchaser of loot either prevent the «ie 
or apprehend the criminals immedi 
it is committed. That secret service W 
operate apart from the police, but wou 
under the direction of the commissio}!« 

| 
New Methods Needed 

Until such new methods of fighting «me 
reorganize our police, until we acce ! 
new conception of police duties ve 
shows more imagination than is sho 
our depending on summoning a patr 
after the deed is done, and he in turn 
moning a detective to find out who 
and where the doer has gone, the crit! 
will be ahead of us. It is almost usele 
discuss police reorganizations, their pt 
cal color or whether state control or mt 
ipal control or joint control is good ori d 
This is playing jackstraws. 

It is equally useless to seek to put’ a 
the police of America the blame for! 
unpunished criminal and for our ridict 
national plight in being unable to en 
the laws, while there may be sali 
proved the assertion made to me byl 
police, and confirmed by criminals ™ 
every quarter of the United States. Bi 
down, this is the assertion: 

“Even when the police catch 7em jit 
law, the courts or the prisons let ‘em 

This is a strong assertion, but Ix 
learned to subscribe to it. ' t 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a ser 
articles by Mr. Child. His next will begin & 
amination of those weaknesses of law, of prose’ 
and of punishment which constitute the real Te” 
for our national lawlessness. 
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One of a series of little biographies 
of Elgin Watches 


. WRITTEN BY EMINENT ELGINEERS 


It was Oscar Wilde who wrote 
that “a man will kill the thing he 
loves,” and while I would not care 
to confess to being a time-killer, I 
must admit that I have submitted 
my watches, for which I had a real 
affection, to many punishments, 
including the water test. 


I could not find a 
watch that agreed 
with me until | 
secured an Elgin 
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Painted from life by.... 


For in my younger days, I served 
as coxswain of an eight-oared shell, 
and in one dramatic practice spin 
on the Schuylkill, the boat was 
swamped and the crew made a 
most inglorious exit from the water. 
I swam ashore, but the watch that 
went overboard with me—my 
father’s and a fine English make— 
was never quite the same. 

My second watch was a gift 
from my mother on my twenty- 
first birthday. It served me faith- 
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fully for several years and then, for 
reasons best known to itself, sud- 
denly lost its reputation for unerr- 
ing accuracy. 


With no little reluctance I dis- 
carded it, and purchased an Elgin 
which, decade in and out, has never 
miscounted a minute that I’ve been 
aware of. It has won my regard as 
a true friend, on which I can rely 
almost to the second. 


by Joun DREw 
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“IT believe the yokelry hereabout often 
do designate our house in this fashion,” he 
admitted, absently regarding the sus- 
pended cloth. 

“Well, I think it’s a very pretty name,” 
Jane told him. ‘“‘How did anyone ever 
come to think it up?” 

He mechanically wiped his carving, his 
musing eyes on Jane’s. Then his face 
brightened with a knowing smile. 

“Ask your Cousin Wiley sometime.” 

“Oh, I will—it’s such a lovely name. 
Tedmon’s Folly, Tedmon’s Folly.” She 
debated a moment. ‘That brother of Al- 
pharetta Pedfern that always wants to 
trip you or knock you over—I’m fond of 
children, but I must say he’s an awful noisy 
nuisance. He was ” She stopped, 
again pondering briefly; then—‘“‘I don’t 
see anything funny in the name of our 
house.” 

“Nor do I, my child. Probably Wiley 
doesn’t either.” 

‘“‘T’ll ask him the next time I go to his 
room.” 

“Be sure to.” 

“Just see my lovely new shoes.” Jane 
extended one of them, watching Marcy for 
that sign of disapproval she had twice en- 
countered. ‘‘They’ll give my feet room to 
grow,” she added, as his eyes, scanning the 
exhibit, remained inscrutable. 

“Excellent shoes,’ he said at last, to 
Jane’s relief. She wished the Pedfern boy 
could hear it. 4 

“You’re very right,” Jane told him. 
“They certainly are very excellent shoes.” 

‘““They should be, at the price,’”’ he added. 
“Three thousand dollars, wasn’t it?” 

But Jane laughed, putting him right 
about the price. Cousin Marcy got such 
funny ideas. 

“Of course, they’re not so smart,’’ she 
continued; “‘they’re not nearly so smart as 
Cousin Wiley’s new hat, but they’re serv- 
iceable.”’ 

“‘So my brother has a new hat?” 

“A perfectly stunning one, from the city, 
that came in a big box. And it shines all 
over the room like anything, and Cousin 
Wiley tried it on; and then I laid it on the 
table for him, so it’ll be ready the minute 
he gets up. I think he’ll get up tomorrow. 
And if you stand it on the brim, the brim 
will get out of shape, so you must stand it 
on the top side so it will keep.” 

‘Wiley is nothing but wonderful,” said 
his brother. 

“You're very right. If you could only see 
him trying on the new hat 

“T can—I do. I see just that.”’ 

He spoke with a warm assurance that 
gratified Jane. This wasn’t being waspish. 

“He still has his lucky piece,’ Jane went 
on, ‘‘so you just wait till the next time. He 
says some day he will certainly show that 
stock exchange how to take a joke.” 

“He’s done that repeatedly,” said Marcy. 

“And next time, too,’”’ Jane insisted. She 
glanced to the top of a cabinet by which 
they were standing. ‘‘I see we still have 
the fellow’s skull,”’ she remarked brightly. 

“My brother left us that,’’ he admitted. 

“You keep it all the time, don’t you, 
Cousin Marcy?” 

“Yes; it’s to remind me of time,” he 
asserted. 

“Or you could tie a black thread around 
your finger,’ Jane suggested. She had 
never been able to regard the skull as 
decorative. 

“Our friend up there is so colorful, so 
eloquent, so rich in implications. I prefer 
him to your bit of thread.” 

“T see,’ said Jane politely. If he felt 
that way about the fellow’s skull, she 
wouldn’t insist. And perhaps Cousin Wiley 
would also feel that way. ‘‘But you never 
once showed it to Cousin Wiley,” she re- 
minded him. ‘“‘ Youknow you said some day 
you might.” 

“So I did, so I did,’”’ he agreed. Jane 
thought the smile with which he concluded 
was queer. It made him look as if he had 
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a pleasing new secret. “And what day 
would be better than this day?” he went 
on with increasing animation. ‘‘ Wiley has 
a most gratifying new hat, you have those 
excellent new shoes—the very best, I dare 
say, that could be bought in all Union Hill. 
It’s the exactly right day to show him our 
reminder. It seems to me that he needs it.” 
He took the skull down, wiped it with his 
cloth and held it out so that it stared full at 
him. ‘Show it to my brother just this 
way,” he directed, ‘‘so that its full signifi- 
cance may flash upon him.” 

“Oh, are you going to let me show it to 
him?” 

This, she thought, would be delightful 
of Cousin Marcy. 

“Yes; I’m busy, myself, as you see. 
Carry it carefully, and remember to keep a 
hand on its lower jaw so it doesn’t drop. 
The thing wouldn’t be so delicious if that 
wonderful smirk weren’t complete. It 
smirks at me; it should smirk at my 
brother.” 

Jane took the thing so gingerly that the 
jaws did fall apart. 

“Oh, my!” she said. 
bite me!” 

She knew this was a joke, yet she was 
less pleased with her privilege than Cousin 
Marcy seemed to suspect. He adjusted 
the dropped lower jaw, restoring the prized 
smirk, and showed Jane how to hold it so 
that this should be preserved for Cousin 
Wiley’s refreshment. 

As she went along the hall she remarked 
with a loud valor, “I’m not afraid of the 
fellow’sskull!’’ She reached Cousin Wiley’s 
door. She must show him the , excellent 
reminder, and she must ask him to tell her 
how their house came to be called Ted- 
mon’s Folly. 

But Wiley’s reception of the skull was 
such that her question went unasked. She 
stood at the foot of his bed, and as Marcy 
had suggested, raised the reminder sud- 
denly and at the proper angle to let its full 
value flash upon him. 

Wiley’s cry, a strange, hoarse cry, made 
her spine tingle and drew at the roots of 
her hair. Cousin Wiley had become an 
animal in frenzied terror. He uttered the 
cry again, while Jane, frozenly still, held up 
the leering thing. 

“Take it away—take it away!” 

He shielded his eyes from the skull. 
Jane’s grasp of it went limp and it fell to 
the floor. Then she was fumbling at the 
door, wishing only to escape—to be away. 
Before she could turn the knob she was 
called back. Cousin Wiley was breathing 
heavily, and as he spoke Jane saw that his 
lips were bloodless. Yet he was making a 
gallant try for recovery and managed a 
weak grin. 

“That’s Marcy’s work,” said the gray 
lips. 

Jane nodded, not equal yet to speech. 
His lids fell, his face turned on the pillow 
and he labored with deep breaths. She 
watched him. She was progressing from 
consternation to a mere bewilderment. 
After all, it was only some old bones. She 
began to feel a quite comforting superiority 
over Cousin Wiley, who had been even 
more shaken than when his lucky piece 
was lost. 

His head turned back, his eyes opened, 
his mouth regained humor. 

“That was good,” hesaid. ‘‘The old boy 
has more to him than you’d think.” 

“Yes, hasn’t he?” agreed Jane. ‘‘Shall 
I ——” She took a step toward the fallen 
reminder. 

“No, no!”’ he called, and a shadow of the 
first terror widened his eyes. This passed, 
and he managed a smile. ‘Enough is 
enough,” he said. “‘ Pick that thing up and 
take it back.” 

“It’s the fellow’s skull that had all our 
money,” she explained, feeling apologetic. 
“We thought you would like to see it smirk 
at you. That’s what Cousin Marcy said, 
but we both thought of it.” 


“Tt’s trying to 


He suddenly laughed, almost his best 
laugh. 

“Tell Marcy I had a lot of fun with it,”’ 
he directed. ‘‘Tell him how I fooled you, 
Tiddledywinks. Didn’t I fool you, though! 
Made you think I didn’t like it, eh? Scared 
you out of a year’s growth, I’ll bet. I wish 
you could have seen your funny little face 
when I was putting it over on you. You 
were killing, that’s what you were.”’ 

“Oh, didn’t you fool me! You scared me 
out of a year’s growth, Cousin Wiley. But 
then, you didn’t foolme completely. Didn’t 
I know the fellow’s skull couldn’t scare a 
grown person if it hardly even scared me 
when I was all alone with it coming here? 
It couldn’t scare anyone completely—just a 
lot of silly old bones. Just trash and rub- 
bish, that’s all they are.” 

“Of course, that’s all they are; but I saw 
a chance to fool you. Now go back and tell 
Marcy how well I did it. Tell him to send 
down his trashy old rubbish any time he 
wants to give us both a good laugh.” 

“Oh, I will, Cousin Wiley. I’ll bring 
them down often to amuse you.” 

“No, not that. Don’t bring them unless 
Marcy tells you to, after you’ve told him 
how I scared you half to death.” 

“Perhaps he’ll let you keep that old 
skull all for your own,” she suggested, 
thinking that Wiley found the reminder 
even more fun than Cousin Marcy did. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t think of asking him. 
Don’t even suggest it to the old boy. Asa 
matter of fact it isn’t very pretty. And I’d 
hardly know where to put it.”’ 

“Shall I leave it just a few minutes?” 

“No, no! Take it back and thank Marcy 
your prettiest for letting me have a good 
look at his treasure. And don’t forget to 
tell him how I scared you.”’ 

“T won’t forget,’’ she assured him. 

She went to pick up the skull. She meant 
to give Cousin Wiley another good look at 
the silly thing from the doorway, but she 
saw that his eyes were tight shut in a face 
that was gray and weary, so she smothered 
her genial impulse and went softly out. 

“Oh, we had such loads of fun with the 
fellow’s skull,” she was presently telling 
Marcy Tedmon. “Cousin Wiley enjoyed 
it completely.” 

“He did?”’ It seemed to Jane that 
Marcy had somehow not expected this. 
“You say he did enjoy it?”’ he repeated. 
“He found it really exhilarating?” 

“Oh, completely,” Jane assured him, in- 
terested in observing the variety of expres- 
sions that seemed to run in some curious 
conflict over her hearer’s sensitive face. 

“Come, tell me all about it,’’ he urged. 

So Jane told him all about it, with a rich 
enjoyment in her own narrative; and as 
Marcy bent a listening ear to her, his face 
cleared of its confusion and he began to be 
agitated by a mirth he kept silent in order 
to miss no word of her joyous tale. When 
she had told him with many repetitions 
how cleverly Wiley had frightened her out 
of a year’s growth, and then what good 
laughs they had enjoyed over her alarm, he 
interrupted—for she was by no means 
finished with telling the thing over and 
over—by letting his laughter escape. Jane 
had never known him to laugh so heartily; 
it brought notes into his voice quite new 
to her. 

After he had laughed, he replaced the 
skull on its perch, patting it with real affec- 
tion. Then he stood back to address it— 
“Alas, poor Yorick.”’ Jane was puzzled by 
this, also puzzled because she felt that 
Marcy had been somehow like a naughty 
child. 

“Is it poetry you’re speaking a piece out 
of?”’ she demanded. 

“The very best. I am reminded that we 
haven’t read Shakspere yet. I’ve neglected 
you. Tonight we shall have a play.” 

“Oh, my!” cried Jane, and jigged to the 
squeaking of her new shoes. 

They did have Shakspere that night. 
Marcy read Hamlet, and Jane noticed that 
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often he didn’t have to look in the bo 
whole pages, but would stand, or sit. 
other chair, or take his stick and 
swordwise to kill someone through a , 
tain. It was better than history, wher 
had to look at every word. When he 
to enact the different réles it was 
easier to imagine Cousin Marcy a p 
importance. Jane was enthralled 
play. 

As to the manner in which Cousin Ma 
had been reminded of it, she went to 
room that night believing there was, 
informed Seth Hacker the following d 

“a skull in Shakspere named Alas.” 
thought it almost too pretty an ame fc 
bare old skull, but afterwards she alw 
called Marcy’s skull that. Giving itang 
helped her to share Marcy’s interest in 
memorable find. 

She also remembered to tell Seth as 
the name of Tedmon’s Folly. Seth | 
known the term was often applied to 
house, but he said it was done by smar 
because the Tedmons were, for the 
being, no longer big-rich. Jane cou Id 
her bottom dollar that if they had 
big-rich, like before Wiley was tool 
the stock-market fever, the same amar 
would be laughing on the other side of 1 
mouths. Jane promptly pictured the! 
fern boy doing this, though she y 
she didn’t like either side of his mow 

“You just wait till Cousin Marey | 
and finds another skull,’’ she cheerfully t 
Seth. “Imean one with money—thous: 
of dollars of money spread all over ite: 

“‘Shucks!’”’ Seth merely answered. ] 
Jane was confident. There must be ot 
skulls with money, and Marcy was a gi 
finder, wasn’t he? 

She told him then how Marcy had! 
take the skull to Cousin Wiley. Set 
somber eyes lighted at once. : 

“Told you to show it to Wiley, id | 
By Jiminy, that’s a good one! That's ri 
that is! And I’ll bet the old duck 
his teeth at you when he said it 

Jane couldn’t remember about this, | 
she was glad to say that Cousin ‘Sai 
completely enjoyed the skull. Seth | 
amazed. 

“He did, hey? , ‘Well, all I can say 
if I was laid outina living grave, I ven 
want for people to come around 
things like that at me. It certainly wind 
send me into no stitches of laughter.” 

Jane explained how convincingly Wi 
had at first pretended to be afraid bef 
he had gone into stitches of laughter. 

“Oh, I catch on,” said Seth. And afte 
thoughtful pause, his eyes once m 
lighted. “Say, if Wiley ever did get on 
feet again, wouldn’t he pay little Ma 
back for that favor? Wouldn’t he j 
fairly loose his lightnings on the little a 
He’d blast him to tags and tatters. Y 
sir, he’d have little Marcy all ruined up 
no time whatever.” . 

He chuckled his relish of the scene he’ 
dramatizing. Jane could find no values 
it. So far as she could gather its intenti 
it was an impossible scene. She patien 
explained again that Marcy was thoug 
ful of his brother and that Wiley - i 
grateful for the attention. 

Seth still chuckled, stupidly she tian 
so she left him and went to tell Cou! 
Wiley about the skull, Alas, in Shakspe 
She was becoming an authority on sku 
Certainly she no longer felt her first dista 
for the one Marcy treasured. She dus 
it each day and, now that it had a name, 
rather liked it. Once, alone in the sitti 
room, she yielded to a merry whim. * 
took a cap of Marcy’s. from the table a 
placed it on the skull, trying it at vary) 
angles, tilting it, pushing it back, pu 
it low over one eye. She liked this las 
ish effect so well that she proudly left it 
Marcy’s regalement. a 

But Marcy hadn’t liked it at all. He 
moved the cap abruptly after one glance 

(Continued on Page 71) | 
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fle had not the gift of ready 
»|or drolleries that so happily dis- 
[his volatile brother. His way of 
e cap reminded her of Wiley’s 
rie day he had been called on by 
and in the village. 
is a cheerful-souled old gentleman 
2 in rubbing his hands cordially 
hie greeting was, “Well, well, and 
+i invalid this bright day?” Wiley 
al ly resented the speech and was at 
to hide his irritation from the 


id!” he had growled indignantly, 
» on to word his displeasure so 
iat the caller, acutely distressed, 
n into a labored pretense that he 
™ the term as a joke. 
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me divined that Cousin Marcy 
{\ueerly just like that when he saw 
pn Alas. Both Wiley and Marcy 
4i2r enough, she thought—because 
wi2 grown-ups, or perhaps because 
ye? edmons. 

j .en, all in a day, it seemed, they 


d again at the heart of a winter. 
wasn’t deceived by this one. She 


r.,3everal times she and Jane had a 
.t big bedroom upstairs and played 
n to receptions in all the splendid 
s1at hung there. Sarah, from mid- 
ri, begaz to grow young, as if she 
y|th from some secret hoard. It was 
it} that Marcy accused of galling 
tcy, but Sarah steadily kept a spring 
njthe surface of her splendid dark 
-lendid when she did light them. 
ie hrewdly considered that this wel- 
inge in Sarah could be accounted 
;\reulars. Sarah was being favored 
ost as many of these now as Seth 
and pored happily over them dur- 
u3hut-in days. Jane got to liking 
‘self. There would come one her- 
: Grand Annual Sale of Lingerie and 
d they would scan it together. 
hi learned that lingerie was the warm 
sey had bought at the post-office 
id she now further discovered just 
Siah had called those hideous. For 
rilar would be pictured with lingerie 
We different sort, of delicate fabrics 
‘ with ribbons and embroideries. 
e: had been neither ribbon nor em- 
el on their Union Hill purchases; 
re of a blunt, forthright sort of 
tly called cotton flannel, whereas the 
atold of crépe de chine and surah 
i atiste, in shades like peach-blossom 
o\osy heliotrope, fashioned into gar- 
s hose names were new to Jane, and 
t be trimmed exquisitely in self- 
a(nand embroidery, or perhaps with 
1 2t, or hand hemstitching in a floral 
. And lovely ladies were pictured, 
g ad carefree, attired in these charm- 
lections, creatures of a patrician 
é ess with proud slim necks and per- 
as. 
was so charmed by these; bevies 
8, took one of the choice circulars to 
Wiley so that he might enjoy them 
hte he did at first appear to be de- 
(with them, scanning with strange 
Tis the dainty garments and the 
e' they so admirably fitted. But after 
le suddenly thrust the circular back 
rad closed his eyes in a tired way and 
s\l a long time. When she moved 
y)) go, he opened his eyes and thanked 
1 nowing him the beautiful slim ladies, 
a\ied that he would hardly care to 
her of the circulars. He had, he said, 
< exclusively about the family’s af- 
_|ne thought he was almost sad as he 
and let his lids wearily fall once 
. the took the circular back to Sarah. 
8 play we’re big-rich and that we’re 
> buy”—she brightly read from a 
+ one thousand imported handmade 
ents reduced to less than the 


ion 


i. duty alone!’” 
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““We shouldn’t need to be big-rich to buy 
a great many of them,’’ said Sarah. “Look 
at those prices—like one-ninety-five and 
two-forty-eight. Think what even a hun- 
dred dollars would buy. Aren’t they just 
maddening!” 

But Jane was sure Sarah didn’t feel at all 
mad. She seemed to be facing her future 
and to be wearing her forthright Union Hill 
lingerie with unflawed serenity, even with a 
lifting elation. 

‘Spring will come soon,” she often said, 
but she no longer thrilled Jane with talk of 
that far place waiting for her. 

Then winter was softly melted all away 
and spring did come. And almost before it 
was well there—while the old trees ap- 
peared to pause in debate about putting on 
a great many more blossoms or going along 
perhaps more suitably with the few they 
already wore—Sarah went. 
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ANE was supremely happy. So many 

times she had been excited about matters 
or happenings that hadn’t seemed to be at 
all unusual to any other person. This time 
the others were all so finely excited with 
her, treating her almost like an equal when 
they talked about the thing. 

And this wonderful new importance of 
hers was, of course, enhanced by the cir- 
cumstance that she could tell so many 
things about Sarah that no one else in the 
house had ever in the least suspected. At 
least, no one but Seth Hacker, and Jane 
was disinclined to place all the confidence 
in Seth’s suspicions that he so insistently 
claimed. 

‘“‘Hain’t I always said she was one town- 
looking woman?” he again and again 
wanted to know. 

Jane wasn’t aware if he had or hadn’t; 
wishing not to be rude, she merely looked 
polite and noncommittal. And Seth never 
really bothered anyone for the answer. It 
was happily beyond him to imagine a denial 
that he had always said Sarah’s look was 
townward. She wasa born butterfly, that’s 
what Sarah Tedmon was, and no associate 
ot Seth Hacker could have believed other- 
wise for long. 

And Jane didn’t really begrudge Seth’s 
modest share in her new importance. After 
all, his evidence was thin, resting solely on 
what he had deduced, and even that not 
adequately proved, because, while no one 
denied it, still no one clearly remembered 
to have heard him say time and again that 
Sarah was a town-looking woman. Nota 
soul could recall having been even once 
warned to mark his words to this effect. 

Jane’s contribution was so much richer. 
Seth could tell only what Sarah had lacked 
the cunning to hide from his eyes; but Jane 
could offer Sarah’s own words in abundance 
and she never failed to win the most re- 
spectful attention when she repeated these, 
whereas Seth’s iterations were heard with 
averted glances of profound indifference. 
Seth had an opinion, but Jane had facts. 
Her preéminence as a witness was amply 
secured. 

Her fact of chief significance, of course, 
was that Sarah had long meant to get out of 
this hole and go to some far pleasant place 
that waited for her. Each spring she had 
planned her exodus, only to abandon it in 
sullen bitterness of spirit—until now. 

It was suggested at Jane’s cross- 
examination that there might be a man 
waiting in this far place of Sarah’s. But 
Jane doubted it. Sarah had spoken of no 
man, and not often of men at large. And 
besides, she shrewdly submitted, if it were 
a question of a man, why should Sarah wish 
to go away? Weren’t there men here— 
three of them, to say nothing of the one at 
the post office and others in the village? 
No; Sarah’s place so long awaiting her 
would probably not have a man; but it 
would have dancing and a great many im- 
ported handmade undergarments selling at 
a price less than the import duty—many of 
them for sums as low as one-ninety-five. 

Jane offered in evidence at this point the 
last circular they had pored over together, 
the one that even Cousin Wiley had been 
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impressed by. She disclosed that Sarah 
had said she found all those pretty things 
maddening. She added that what probably 
made Sarah mad was that the lingerie 
bought at the post-office store wasn’t hand- 
madeorimported or hemstitched or trimmed 
with floral motifs. Sarah said bitterly that 
it hadn’t even a bit of Hamburg on it. 

Carried high by the drama of her recital, 
Jane here frankly revealed certain accessi- 
ble edges of the local lingerie worn by her- 
self, and it was, indeed, discovered to be 
barren of embellishment. 

Jane was pleased enough with it on her 
own account, but Sarah had disparaged it 
by word andlook. This had probably made 
her mad. 

As to dancing, Sarah had been so fond of 
it that she would often dance by herself 
late at night, bowing to imagined partners 
who would, of course, be men, though 
much less important to Sarah than the 
music and the dance itself. This was news. 
Marcy Tedmon had often faintly heard 
that absurd tinkle-tankle of the music box, 
but never could he have believed that any- 
one found it worth dancing to—least of all 
Sarah, to whom he had attributed no levity 
whatever. 

Jane hereupon told, with the loving veri- 
similitude of a society reporter, all about 
the play parties they had enjoyed together 
in the big bedroom where the finery was 
stored. They had gone to crowded recep- 
tions with lights and music and flowers, 
and Sarah had been much sought after by 
men, only she had never distinguished any 
particular one of them. They were just men. 
Sarah danced every dance, and always had 
three proposals in a conservatory; but 
these invariably left her unmoved, because 
she must have her fling before she put her 
head in the sack. 

These play parties proved that Sarah did 
have levity, if levity was what Jane took it 
to be—if it meant wanting to have a fling, 
so that you could fall asleep in your car- 
riage and dream of your triumphs at arecep- 
tion where fried oysters were always served. 

Jane was satisfied with the effect she 
produced. She guessed her recital to have 
for the others even a deeper significance 
than she herself had been able to read in it 
after Sarah’s flight became known. 

Wiley Tedmon had taken the news calmly 
at first, merely remarking that he couldn’t 
understand it, because he had given Sarah 
a good home, even if he had allowed her 
affairs to become involved with his own 
and Jane’s. He added that he had never 
liked the way she let her hands go. But 
after Jane had told and retold and elabo- 
rated her story, Wiley seemed to obtain a 
vision of Sarah that wholly captured his 
sympathy. 

He had never dreamed that the girl 
wanted more than the excellent home he 
gave her, yet all the time she had been eat- 
ing her heart out. Poor Sarah! It was too 
bad. She had been leading a double life. 
And what he considered a good home—and 
she also appeared to regard as such—she 
had really thought of as a hole. She had 
tried to illumine it by playing at parties, 
and when that would no longer appease her 
yearnings she had broken away; and 
Wiley, for one, admired her for it. He 
wouldn’t have supposed she had it in her. 
He wished he could shirk his own responsi- 
bilities as lightly as Sarah had—there was 
no denying she had them—and break away 
himself into a life that didn’t have to be 
make-believe. Lying there, day after day, 
he had often wished this. 

But someone, he pointed out, had to stay 
on the job. Someone had not only to hold 
the family together but to be constantly 
thinking up new ways of restoring its pros- 
perity. Of course, Sarah might have been 
more patient—almost any day now a good 
part of her lost money would be coming 
back to her—but she was still young, and it 
wasn’t to be expected that she should have 
the tried patience of her elders. So, good 
luck to Sarah! He only wished she could 
have brought herself to confide in him. He 
might have helped her to break out of the 
hole long ago. 
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This was the first occasion on which 
Jane had known the brothers to be in ac- 
cord. It seemed so unreal to her— Marcy 
Tedmon’s agreement with all that Wiley 
said of Sarah, without even one of his ac- 
customed little reservations that made him 
seem so careful a person. Marcy had been 
equally unsuspicious about Sarah’s other 
life. 

“It would be too much to say that I 
thought her a clod, a preordained scullery 
maid,” he confessed. ‘‘But I did think her 
a literal-minded, utterly prosaic creature. 
How could one have suspected her of actual 
yearnings? I am dumfounded—nothing 
less. It’s true, the girl kept herself con- 
stantly in armor, at least for me. She was 
indifferent, often nothing short of hostile. 
I think the hostility toward myself was al- 
ways latent. Heaven knows why. I felt 
kindly enough. I was ready enough to 
counsel, to sympathize, to assist. I dare 
say something about me irritated her. I’ve 
known myself before this to irritate people 
quite unaccountably to me. I do sincerely 
wish Sarah could have given either one of 
us the confidence our young friend here 
seems to have won so readily.” 

Jane enjoyed being called “‘our young 
friend.”” Her feet were still beautiful on the 
mountain tops of mystery and romance 
and willful daring. 

“Good luck to her!”’ said Wiley heartily 
again. He meditated. ‘‘You know Sarah 
isn’t at all bad, except her hands. I 
shouldn’t in the least feel surprised if she 
turns out to be rather stunning. The 
things she wanted make such a difference 
to a woman.” 

‘Oh, Sarah is all of stunning,’’ Marcy 
agreed. “I could have told you that long 
ago. I admit it never had the right signifi- 
cance for me. It seemed merely an effect of 
line and color. I must have thought it soul- 
less because she didn’t wear the soul on her 
sleeve. Of course I was dense. But then 
I’ve known myself to be surprisingly that.” 

“She likes her things without any sleeves 
at all,’’ Jane volunteered. 

“‘T hope with my brother that she gets 
them as she likes them,’’ Marcy answered. 
“‘And I would be glad to let her know. Not 
only that I wish her well but how I am 
fairly dazzled by her gallant sortie. Sarah 
is a conqueror, nothing less. Not so many 
of us have the nerve to smash an old en- 
vironment. So few of us are stubborn and 
wild and lawless. We watch the walls come 
closer about us, and when they begin to 
cramp, we shift to some base readjustment 
and go on submitting, as if nonconformists 
haven’t always been the only worthwhile 
people—the brave fellows who take an ax 
and go smashing right and left.” 

An ax! Jane hardly felt prepared to make 
any comment on this. But Marcy went on 
with warmth: 

‘Really, what a fellow Sarah was! Noth- 
ing tame or sordid, no squalid cowardice, 
no demeaning concessions. Ready to burn 
bridges behind her, breast fateful Rubicons. 
Alps will never dissuade that girl. And the 
supremely delightful humor of it! Do you 
know, by Jove, there’s something so witty 
in her doing it with door knobs.” 

“I’m sorry, though,” said Wiley, “‘that 
the poor thing had to do it with door knobs. 
I grant you it’s funny enough, but it’s un- 
dignified, and I—I don’t like to think of 
undignified Tedmons. If only she had told 
me, I could have managed something.” 

“Undignified from a certain angle, pos- 
sibly, but what I get is still the rich, flavor- 
ous wit of it. How I wish inspirations like 
it might come to me! I’d never think of 
door knobs; but Sarah could; she had a 
genius for them—nothing less.” 

Jane had been seeing an agitating pan- 
orama of this new and at last rightly prized 
Sarah smashing walls right and left with 
an ax that glittered, setting fire to bridges 
that roared into flames at the first match, 
swimming icy rivers, never halting her gal- 
lant stride at the sight of Alps, making 
sorties that captivated even the difficult 
Cousin Marcy, who was never too easily 
pleased. Then this queer reiterated sound 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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f oor knobs began to distract her. What 
ke door knobs? How could such com- 
‘ things have had a part in so splendid 
volt? 
fore she could ask, the brothers were 
n nother tack, and she the more quickly 
yot the incongruous intrusion of door 
9s because it bore upon herself. Before 
every eyes she was being genially pro- 
,ied to the proud post Sarah had ab- 
ly vacated. 
Tiddledywinks here will have to be our 
t» manager now,’ Wiley Tedmon was 
a ng. “Doesn’t that set you up a lot, 
a: Starbird? How about it, eh?” 
did set her up a lot. 
Oh, my!” she murmured, in hushed 
eect for this flattering elevation. 
Take charge of everything, see to every- 
hg, manage everything. Watch out for 
t2 economies that can be decently prac- 
icl—at least for the time being—keep 
‘ing up to snuff, keep the house run- 
See 


him. 
hat’sit; you get the idea. Be a minis- 
g angel to a couple of lorn bachelors 
have their own affairs to occupy them. 
you think you can pull it off? Or shall 
‘ieed to import foreign talent?” 
)0h, my! I bet I can pull it completely 
fi Jane assured him. 

ad Marcy gravely informed his brother, 
2’s a sober, worthy little thing.” 
in old head on young shoulders,” 
ysupplemented; then, with a whimsi- 
ajide glance at Jane—‘‘Of course, if she 


». Give her two weeks’ notice and look 
bit for someone that’s capable.” 

_/ne’s spine tingled at the warm pleasan- 
| It was thrilling to be referred to that 
ol) way. 


‘vy: offered. 

She wouldn’t find that so easy now,” 
y hinted. “‘You know, her astounding 
jecessor, in her humorous fashion, made 
er a clean sweep. Miss Starbird, wish- 


, fancy. Door knobs simply couldn’t be 
again.” ] 

ane wouldn’t have any such nonsense 
1 * funny little noodle,’ Wiley Tedmon 
nounced. ~ } 

?erhaps not,” Marcy allowed, “though 
hoften startles me by showing she’s had 
hizs there one couldn’t suspect her of 
ang. I really believe there are times 
‘ha the child thinks more than she talks, 
high it’s likely that I’m a wretched 
exer of others’ minds. Still, she’s no 
a, = I believe we’re safe in assuming so 
ath.” 

50, then, Tiddledywinks, there you are, 
le'ed by an overwhelming vote and duly 
wn in. Go forth! Enter upon your new 
igities. Remember, your authority as an 
x! utive is supreme. Anyone daring to 
tion it will be expelled from the baili- 
without benefit of clergy or any other 
2back. You understand?” 
|Jh, yes!” She gravely regarded the 
rihers. ‘I’m to be a reliable inside man 

the way Seth is outside—holding the 
1é> together that would fly all to pieces 
'» didn’t.” 
erfectly!”” said Marcy. 
Righto!” cheered his brother; 
hy, “So old Seth still hangs on?” 

Why, of course,” Jane assured him. 

| rather shocked her to know that Wiley 
hildn’t be hourly conscious of so im- 
ant a man as Seth Hacker. But then, 
 adn’t considered Sarah of any real im- 
0,ance until she left. 
te went out with Marcy, crossing the 
shold of Wiley’s door with a lifting 
clousness of her new standing. Even 

Hall somehow looked different. She 
>be on the job, guarding the comfort of 
wi men constantly busy with their own 
s allairs. She would wind all the 
tex and have a rug placed to cover that 
yc. spot in the dining-room carpet, and 
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clean all the silver on the sideboard, and 
wash a lot of windows, and mend the torn 
tablecloths, and —— 

She became aware that “‘door knobs” 
sounded persistently in her memories of the 
recent conference. She demanded a reason 
for this, and Marcy, on the point of leaving 
her, delightfully imparted one. It was a 
little reason, told in few words. 

The departing Sarah Tedmon had prac- 
tically denuded Tedmon’s Folly of silver 
door knobs. That was all of it. 

“But what a crazy thing to do,” began 
Jane, only to learn that silver money could 
be made from silver door knobs. By a 
process of minting, simple in itself, they 
would lose every trace of their former 
identity. Not the cunningest eye would be 
able to detect of a casual dollar that it had 
begun life humbly as part of a door knob. 

Silver was silver. Marcy sketched the 
fanciful picture of a silver door knob fretting 
dull years away in an old house where no 
one ever came to turn it. Finally, when it 
despaired of release, and even of being use- 
ful where it was—for, Marcy explained, 
silver wouldn’t mind being a mere door 
knob if people would only often enough 
give it the chance to feel useful—along 
came a benevolent fairy with a magic 
wand—that strikingly resembled a small 
screw driver—and deftly put it on the high 
road of adventure. For could anyone 
imagine more wonderful adventures than 
money, from hand to hand, daily encoun- 
tered? Adventures peaceful or violent, 
through which it always passed unscathed, 
since it bore a charmed life and was im- 
mune to all the passions that kept it going 
an endless journey. 

And wouldn’t it be delightful if, years 
from now, when Marcy and Jane were both 
old, all these silly knobs should be homesick, 
decide to revisit the only real home they 
had ever known, and come trooping back 
from all corners of the earth—they would 
number at least five hundred, Marcy 
guessed—and one by one relate their adven- 
tures; how this dollar had been thieved a 
lot by able rogues, and another had as often 
been given away as gained by trick or 
barter, and another spent chiefly for good 
things and another chiefly for bad? 

They would never be done telling grand 
tales, with fighting and hardship and fam- 
ine and tears and blood, and careless giving 
andtaking. Therewouldbe, Marey thought, 
one wholly dejected dollar that had been 
cheated of its birthright. It could only say 
it had been saved—kept from the adven- 
turous life by a grubby old miser. 

** And there’d be one that got lost down a 
crack and never, never found,” Jane sug- 
gested, “‘so it didn’t have a good time 
either. Not even someone finding it when 
they tore up the sidewalk to buy candy 
with.” 

Marcy admitted that this foiled dollar 
might also be among the returning ones, 
and reminded Jane that there would be a 
number, probably, that had gone down at 
sea, and rested in coral caves. They would 
perhaps know pleasant things about whales 
and mermaids. 

But Jane was drawn back to the immedi- 
ate. She had to be shown the metal stumps 
from which the knobs had been ravished, 
and to be told just how the delightful 
process had been accomplished. Marcy 
said it was quite simple; he showed her the 
screw driver left beside the door apparently 
last to yield its harvest. And yet, simple 
though it was, Marcy was impressed. 

“You know, I’d never have thought of it. 
I’ve no mechanical gift. I might have 
perished for lack of silver before it would 
have occurred to me that those things could 
be fetched loose with a tool so innocent as a 
screw driver. I would surely have thought 
I must take the door with the knob—I be- 
lieve there’s a rather easy way to detach 
doors.” 

They traversed the halls, examining each 
looted door with fresh interest, opening it to 
find if the inner knob had gone too. It al- 
most always had. Sarah was methodical. 

“And fancy the poor girl lugging that 
terrific weight off in a bag. How her arms 
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must have ached! By Jove, I’d have 
helped her willingly enough if she’d given 
me the word!’’ Marcy stopped for a pic- 
ture of Sarah struggling along with her 
burden; then—‘“‘And fancy the silver- 
smith, or whatever chap she takes it to. I 


do hope the poor thing isn’t suspected of | 


having come wrongly by her spoil. That 
would be too dreadful.’’ He paused to re- 
gard a plundered door. “I suppose this 
was the last house in the world with innu- 
merable silver door knobs. She has wiped 
out one of the few remaining vestiges of the 
Tedmon grand manner. Personally, I feel 
beholden to her waywardness. I wish she’d 


come back and take some more of our pom- | 
pous stuff. That girl has a flair for the | 


picturesque.” 


emancipating Sarah—she simply wouldn’t 
let circumstances cheat her.” 


He pondered again. ‘“‘Self- | 


Jane, with gravely knitted brows, went | 


to assume a certain robe of office—the 
checked apron that Sarah had rolled into a 
ball and tossed to a corner of her room, prob- 
ably with a sense of discarding at last an 
outworn and unlovely shell. It was a long 
apron and came to the floor in front of Jane, 


an apron with pockets and shoulder straps; | 
quite an impressive garment, Jane consid- | 


ered. She tilted Sarah’s mirror to get the 
full-length effect, and thought she could see 
herself age as she studied the reflection. 

The front view was all that it should be, 
though, of course, from the rear she was 
still a little girl with a skirt that needed 
more letting down. However, she wouldn’t 
feel the rear as she did the front view. Her 
hair in a braid, she thought, still suggested 
an immaturity she was trying to dissemble; 
but this could be remedied. She undid the 
braid with hurried fingers and put the hair 
up, not unskilled at this, having often been 
let to do Sarah’s when they went to recep- 
tions and Jane became a maid. 

The ash-blond mass made into a well- 
fitting coronet, secured with some of Sarah’s 
abandoned hairpins, she cast a final glance 
about the deserted room and went out to 
wind a great many clocks. She soon had 
them alive, but though all started fairly 
enough from the same mark, they traveled 
unevenly. By afternoon a clock could be 
heard striking almost any time. This 
pleased Jane, however. She found it more 
entertaining than when, as at first, they 
had all struck together. She liked to hear 
the little quick strikers, so sharply insisting 
that each was correct, and then the big 
clocks that had calmly waited for what 
they knew to be the only right moment. 
They boomed with such pompous certainty 
in lofty rebuke to the nervous lesser clocks 
that must be all wrong. 

Jane decided that the small clocks were 
perhaps dependable enough for minutes, or 
even for hours, but that only the tall dark 
ones with their big solemn faces could be 
relied upon to count years and tell useful 
things about astronomy, for two of them 
had moons that waxed and waned in a life- 
like manner and made them seem still 
more responsible. It was true that their 
moons never agreed with each other, and 
that both were always at some variance 
with the real moon; but these discrepancies 
didn’t bother Jane. She wasn’t quite cer- 
tain that one of her clocks might not be in 
the right, after all. Certainly the moon 
outside seemed erratic enough, and wasn’t 
regulated by any such cunning machinery 
as she could see in the clocks. 

After she had wound the clocks she went 
out and carelessly brought herself under 
the regard of Seth Hacker so that he might 
observe the long apron and the matured 
coiffure. 

But Seth was cynical that morning and 
only said ‘‘Hunh! What you gone and 
rigged yourself up that way for? I should 
think we’d had plenty enough funny busi- 
ness around this house for one day.” 

So Jane felt permitted to tell him in plain 
words that this wasn’t funny business—far 
from that. She was manager now, and it 
had set her up a lot. She was to take 
charge of everything and wind the clocks 
and keep Chong up to snuff and be a min- 
istering angel. Moreover, her authority 
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was supreme, and anyone that denied it 
would be completely expelled without a 
clergyman, and not be let to come back. 

“Hunh! Ministering angel, hey?”’ The 
term had seemed to rankle. 

“Well, that’s just the words Cousin 
Wiley used,” said Jane a little defensively. 
She was beginning to feel that perhaps 
‘‘manager’”’ sounded more plausible. She 
was vague about angels, anyway. 

“‘Oh, very well. You’re a ministering 
angel. It ain’t for me to gainsay Wiley 
Tedmon, nor any other Tedmon. If he says 
you’re one, you are one, fur as I’m con- 
cerned. This family has had about every- 
thing else, so I guess a ministering angel 
won’t hurt it none. What you meaning to 
minister first—if somebody merely human 
might presume to ask?”’ 

Seth was not only bitter but truculent, 
and Jane here showed a flash of the true ex- 
ecutive talent. She was practically certain 
that she couldn’t manage Seth Hacker if he 
didn’t want to be managed. She might 
wind clocks and mend torn tablecloths, but 
managing people she suddenly saw to be 
harder. Instinctively she became placa- 
tive, as a new executive would seek to se- 
cure the good will of some subordinate 
lowly of station yet with power to.obstruct. 
She first sidled herself absently over. by 
Seth and put an arm under his. 

“Well, you see, I don’t hardly know, 
myself. I’ve thought up a few things, but 
not very many.” Then she flashed the 
poniard and sank it to the hilt neatly be- 
tween two of Mr. Hacker’sribs. ‘‘ Of course, 
Cousin Wiley was worried but he: said 
maybe I wasn’t too young to be a strong 
reliable inside man just the way Seth 
Hacker is a strong reliable outside man 
that is always keeping the old place from 
flying off to pieces.’ 

““Hunh!” It was the same denrecatne 
ejaculation, but no longer’ envenomed— 
a mere shell of a word. Seth was neither 
bitter nor truculent now. “Said that, did 
he? Said mebbe you wasn’t too young. 
Well, of course, you ain’t too young. I 
should think even he could see that. How 
old’s he cal’late you ought to have to be, 
I'd like to know—forty, or something?” 

He was showing resentment for Wiley 
Tedmon’s ineptitude; but under this were 
certain signs that Jane’s thrust had told. 
Seth yawned genially, whistled a random 
bar and, releasing his arm from Jane’s, 
knelt to remove a bur from the shaggy side 
of his dog. 

““Maje is a lovely dog, isn’t he?”’ said 
Jane. 


“Yeah, he’s a fairly good dog. What was. 


it Wiley said? I didn’t seem to quite get it, 
except about him thinking you might be 
too young.” 
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Jane glibly repeated the speech inv, 
it was said to have been hoped thai 
might, inside, be the same strong re] 
man that Mr. Hacker was outside, 
rendered it this time as being spoke 
Cousin Wiley, and caused the ineid 
Hacker tribute to sound more fervent ; 
before. | 

Seth yawned again didréjehgs reali 
the open collar of his flannel shirt, seel; 
his hands in his overall pockets and rc, 
forward and back. 

“Keep the place from flying all tj pies 
he echoed. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad'he know 
someone’s been doing: just that. A 
tell you what’s more,’ Janey—if | 
picking someone to perform thats 
ice inside, I wouldn’t have picked a 
soul but you. ’Course you're old 
And not only that, you got somethin 
your hair that Sarah Tedmon did 
hardly enough of to fetch her in 
rained. You mark my words, you 
beyond the peradventure of a doub 
any time you get stuck, you feel p 
free to come to me. -No matter 
engaged at for the moment, I’ll always 
the time to put you right. Just reme 
that.” i 

“Oh, I certainly will,’ she assured) 
“T bet.we’ll pull it off completely.’ 

“They. going to try to fetch her ba: 
he nodded toward the-house. ;  - 

“Of course not..’'They’re both ki 
proud of her for going, and*they’ 
helped her if she’d told them. Ané 
Marcy was awful ay about % 
knobs.” 

“Door knobs!’ That's nnothell 
wouldn’t. be surprised if you’d se 
papers that she’s been: took up as 
burglar... Good riddance,. anyway.” 

He was.unable to view Sarah’s flights: 
all creditable to her. She had fled tre 
the evil pleasures of a great city—ab) 
town-looker. Jane replaced two fallenai 
pins, secured again the loosened stral. 
pale hair and went to acquaint Chonjii 
her new status. 

Before many days she discovannal 
Sarah had been far more than the le 
brooding presence she so often seemei | 
the new job there was little time for lo 
ing. 

Jane was, of course, pleased to finch 


‘she could be trusted to hoe a simp h 


of beans—Cousin Marcy simply coult 
and if the labor was tiring, it was still ‘a 
fying to remember that she was keepi t! 
place together. Those beans and theth 
vegetables were not the mere floral ‘lu 
she had carelessly thought them, but ith 
significant items to this end. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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m@ is Needed — 


a AT THE BRAKES—THERE 
b you need strong, sturdy brake 
lining which will stand up 
against the relentless grind of 
the brake drums. 


Ordinary brake lining, loosely 
woven, composed of nonde- 
script materials, cannot be ex- 
pected to last very long. 


Raybestos, with its solidly woven 
strands of high-grade asbestos yarn, 
ye especially treated to withstand heat 
‘3 and wear, is sturdily built for long, 
continuous service. 


When you have brakes relined at a 

Raybestos Brake Service Station, 

the tubular brass rivets are counter- 
‘ sunk so that the lining becomes an 
integral part of the brake band— 
strong, solid, substantial. 


: 
5 
rr 
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& 


The brakes are no place for weak lining or 
doubtful application. They must hold and 
4 grip. Have your brakes lined with Raybestos 

ey by the Raybestos Method of brake lining 


of nearest Raybestos Brake Service Station. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Company,Limited 
Peterborough, Ont. 


\\ Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 
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Tile GERMAN 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 37) 


conquer the land and receive as their re- 
ward a portion of the precious metals mined. 
In 1546 this decree was rescinded. 

The German movement did not begin in 
force until the nineteenth century. Po- 
litical upheaval, and the urge for adventure 
in virgin lands, drove many Teutons to the 
New World, especially Brazil, wheré the 
first colony was established in Rio Grande 
do Sul in 1824. At an earlier period Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, the great German 
traveler and scientist, had made a journey 
to the northern section and defined the cur- 
rent on the west coast that bears his name. 
Various Germans explored the Amazon. 

German trade in South America followed 
the general rules observed in every other 
country. The foundation upon which that 
$5,000,000,000 world structure was reared 
embodied, first of all, the fundamental that 
the German exporter and manufacturer 
must give the customer just what he wanted 
no matter how absurd it seemed. A story 
not without its element of humor shows the 
extent to which this idea was carried. 

In 1913 a German consul in France was 
horrified to observe that the mustard pot 
on the table at his favorite restaurant 
was made in the form of a pig’s head 
surmounted by the Prussian helmet stamped 
with the imperial eagle. He complained 
to the local authorities, who, upon inves- 
tigation, discovered that it had been made 
in Germany. It developed that the dealer, 
irritated by the persistence of the German 
salesman, had given the order to get rid of 
him. His house had solemnly filled it ac- 
cording to specifications. 

The same procedure was followed in 
South America. If an Argentine wholesaler 
wanted a green saddle with purple straps 


| and a pink pommel, the German salesman 
| would say, ‘“‘That is a fine idea and we will 


have pleasure in following your wishes.” 
Until a few years ago this sort of acqui- 
escence was just the reverse of the Yankee 
conception of salesmanship in foreign parts. 
When a South American, in particular, ex- 
pressed a desire for a certain kind of mer- 
chandise that conflicted with the standard 
Yankee type, he was told that he had to 
accept what was offered. This take-it-or- 


| leave-it policy cost us dearly, until we dis- 


covered that the consumer’s wishes had to 


| be consulted. 


Made in Germany 


The natural result of Germany’s energy, 
imitation and, most of all, ability to adapt 
merchandise to local needs, was that the 
sun never set upon the label, Made in Ger- 
many. Another story familiar, perhaps, to 
those who have studied penetration in va- 
rious parts of the world, which bears on 
this subject, brings the one-time “All 
Highest” into the picture again. 

_ During a period of British trade depres- 
sion, some years before the World War, a 
distinguished North American traveler was 
discussing Britain and her problems with 
the former Kaiser at Potsdam. 

In the course of the conversation the 
Emperor remarked, ‘The trouble with 
England is Mig.” 

The Yankee looked a trifle dazed, where- 
upon his royal host proceeded to elucidate. 
He said: 

“The word ‘ Mig’ is a contraction of the 
first letters of the phrase ‘Made in Ger- 
many.’ Most Englishmen shave with Ger- 
man razors, ride to their offices in trains or 
trams that have German equipment, buy 
German toys for their children and use 
German dyes in their textiles. I have only 
cited a few instances. This is why their 
foreign trade is on the decline.” 

Although the Germans were proud of 
this Made-in-Germany label, they were 
wise enough to camouflage it when circum- 
stances dictated. Before the war, 75 per 
cent of the ‘‘American shoes’”’ sold in Russia 
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were made in Germany, and the | 
sold through German houses. In Ho 
during the war, I discovered a German 
tation of one of the best-known Ya 
safety razors which was so ingenious 
the European manager for the Ame 
house had difficulty in detecting the di, 
tion. Germany is following the same te) 
today in several South American co 
with machine tools and agricultura 
ments that are exact copies of 
German-made ponchos on sale in Bi 
and Peru look exactly like those turne 
by the Indians. They are chea Dui 
ferior. : 4 

When the war broke in 1914, Gen 
was economic master of Italy; Cr 
nated the Russian market, and s 
established a second commercial 
Constantinople. The trade of Aus 
gium, Sweden, Spain and Holland) 
plastic in her hands. France was well) 
flooded with German stuff and t 


States was a huge importer of we 
She even rivaled England in South Ay 


The Delbrueck Law 


The intensive German penet: 
South America had rolled up a bt 
nearly $500,000,000, principally i 
and Argentina. Chile also came 
good share, with Uruguay fourth. 
possible because the German, as else 
throughout the world, took root. Hr 
only came out as a young b 
married into a native family. Thi) 
notably true in Chile. Moreover he le; 
the language, which is always a first | 
selling. I have already indicated hovi 
man Officers trained South American a1 
and how the seeds of Teutonic culturi) 
planted. 

In addition to all this, Germany hai 
still has, the essential tools of trade. r 
to 1914, her shipping ranked second oy 
British. The great Berlin overseas hk 
including the Deutsche Uberseeische f 
the Banco Aleman Transatlantico ar 
Banco Germanico, as well as the Deiitl 
and the Dresdener Banks, had big bri‘ 
in every important South American ¢({i@ 
The German business man, therefor 
not forced to depend upon aliens f 
credit information, or any of the othit 
chinery with which to carry on. Fina), 
packed his goods so as to meet the pecial 
ties as well as the deficiencies of transit 
tion. He knew, for example, tha 
the merchandise in the mountain reg'is 
Peru and Bolivia was carried by |n& 
A llama will bear a burden of on! ll 
pounds. The Hamburg or Bremen s)}f 
adapted the package to meet this nél 

Though the German became pail 
parcel of the national life, whether W 
Chile, Brazil, Uruguay or Argentina.®! 
mained in most instances a loyal Git! 
even after he had assumed citizensp 
the country of his adoption. This gr’ 
of what is known as the Delbruec!# 
which was devised early in the twil@ 
century, when Germany was marc! 
her place in the sun. If you will exam?" 
little black book which contains th/# 
relating to German citizenship —and 
one before me as I write—you will dit 
that Section 25, translated, reads as{i0! 


‘German citizenship will not be 
before the acquisition of foreign citiz3™ 
the written consent of the compete’ # 
thorities of his native state has be! ” 
tained, and a declaration of his intl¥! 
also made before the German consul! : 
place where new citizenship is soug), 


| 


This means that if a former resi(fl 
Heidelberg, for example, wants to | 
a citizen of Brazil, he must first get 
sent of the authorities at Baden. ! 
pens to live in the Brazilian 

(Continued on Page 
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Pyeight and Tax Extra 


Everyone Says [t—Sales Prove It 


The one issue with Hudson has 
always been to give greatest value for ESSEX 
the money. Today that aim reaches COACH 


| its highest attainment in the lowest 


| prices for the finest Hudsons ever $795 
| built.- The contrast of all motor- 
| dom’s new offerings and prices mere- | Hudson Brougham - $1495 


ly confirms Hudson as more than Saat 2: wa esa tial 
ever the ‘‘World’s Greatest Buy.” 


udson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 
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WOODSTOCK: 
BLECTRITEs 


LUCKY GIRL—whohas a Wood- 
stock Electrite! No five o’clock 
panic—no unfinished business— 
no tired wrists and aching back. 
Her fingers merely guide the keys 
—electricity does the work—and 
does it well . . . The Woodstock 
Electrite is a fine standard type- 
writer in modern form—an im- 
provement that means the end of 
fatigue and the four o’clock lull 
in production—the beginning of 
a new era in ease of operation, 
increased output and uniform 
excellence of work. Booklet on 
request. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company 
214 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Agents all over the World 


WOODSTOCK 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
also necessary for him to get an affidavit 
from the German consul-general at Rio. 
When all these requirements are met, a man 
can be a citizen of Brazil and of Germany 
at the same time. 

On the other hand, if a German resides 
continuously in South America for ten 
years without taking the precautions that I 
have just described, he automatically loses 
his German citizenship. This happened to 
the father of Mrs. Hugo Stinnes, widow of 
the German industrial king. Her maiden 
name was Wagenknecht. The elder Wagen- 
knecht was a ‘merchant in Montevideo for 
nearly forty years. His daughter was born 
there. She was therefore a Uruguayan sub- 
ject when she became the wife of the Teu- 
tonic Croesus. This made her a German. 

With this glimpse of the German in South 
America before and during the war, the 
next step is to see how the comeback there 
has been effected. When the Armistice was 
signed in 1918, Germany had lost the bulk 
of her European trade with the exception 
of Scandinavia, Austria and Turkey. Her 
organization was still effective in the main 
in the United States and Italy and in some 
parts of the Balkans. It remains practically 
intact, however, in the four republics south 
of Panama where she carried on the bulk of 
her South American trade. 

Whatever resentment existed against her 
in Brazil and Argentina was practically dis- 
sipated with the advent of peace. Germany 
at once concentrated on a drive in these 
countries, with the result that in many 
lines, especially machinery, she is back to 
her prewar volume. Until the operation of 
the Dawes Plan, which brought about an 
increase in the cost of production because 
of the stabilization of the mark and heavier 
taxes, she was able greatly to undersell her 
British, North American, Belgian and Ital- 
ian competitors, and is still at it on a more 
reduced scale. 

The farm mower will illustrate. In 1923 
the Krupps sold it in Argentina at a price 
which was 100 pesos cheaper than the rate 
for the Yankee product. At the time of my 
visit last April, the difference was only 
twenty pesos. While I was in Brazil one of 
the great steel establishments of the Ruhr 
obtained an order for rails at 20 per cent 
less than the North American offer. Ours 
was f. o. b. New York, while the German 
was ¢. i. f. laid down at Santos. 


Financing Our Competitors 


In connection with the sale of German 
machinery in South America just now is a 
fact that should be known to every North 
American exporter. One reason why the 
Germans have been able to intensify their 
machinery offensive, and it applies to loco- 
motives too, in South America, is that they 
have expanded their imports with the pro- 
ceeds of loans made in the United States. 
In short, we have been financing our com- 
petition. 

Because it bears directly upon this vital 
matter, the following extract from a British 
publication in Buenos Aires, and repro- 
duced in a bulletin of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, whose head- 
quarters is at Cincinnati, will be found 
illuminating: 


“Tn London financial circles some atten- 
tion has been given of late to the fact that 
English manufacturers, and the iron and 
steel industries particularly, have been 
finding foreign orders passing them every 
day as a result of cutthroat competition 
from Germany. It has been suggested that 
the lending of money on easy terms by the 
London and New York markets to Ger- 
man industrialists has had a considerable 
influence in stimulating German competi- 
tion throughout the world, and in aggravat- 
ing trade depression and unemployment in 
England. There is no disposition to criti- 
cize the foreign loans granted to Germany 


| under the Dawes Plan, but loans which are 


directly detrimental to the industries of the 
lending countries are naturally regarded as 
altogether in a different category.” 
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Though the whole subject of for, 
loans as an aid to trade will be discusse 
a subsequent article, it is important te / 
here in passing that if we inserted a 
in loan agreements which made it net 
to devote the whole or at least par 
proceeds to the purchase of our mae 
or equipment, as the case may be, we 
be farther advanced in the alien field, | 
British and the Germans have done 
in the majority of instances, and ther 
no reason why we should not do li 

No phase of the German come’ 
impressed the east coast of South 4 
more than the shipping end. Whe’ 
go to Rio, Buenos Aires, Mont 
Santos, the Teutonic liner or cargo 
crowds the British and the Italian for 
ingspace. In 1913, Germanshippingran 
second in the port of Buenos Aires, wij 
total tonnage for the year of 855,740 
12 per cent of the total. Last year thei 
nage was 669,485, or 6.6 per cen 
total. The indications are that th 
the figure will be back at the pre 
ume. - 
Perhaps the best way to analys ze 
German penetration in South Ame 
take it by countries. We will begi 
Peru, the first important stop if yo 
your trip with the west coast. He 
Germans are less numerous than in 
Argentina or Brazil, but. 2a have 
a distinct impress. 


also engaged in the import and export 
ness. This family has residedsin Perv 
more than four decades and some 
members have married Peruvians. 
sentimental affiliations, however, 
tonic. The most imposing busin 
ture in Lima—the Edificio Weise—is 
property of the two Weise brothers, 1 
although of German extraction, mal 
Spaniards and are Peruvian subjects. 
came out from Alsace as young m 
got employment in the Wagner mad! 
establishment. When Wagner, who’ 
German, retired in 1915, they were 
buy him out. 

In Lima, as in all other importa 
American communities, the Germ: 
keeper is a factor. Everywhere 
Aleman—German—bazaars and 
names on signs. A leading drug st 
only bilingual, but also internation 
window bears the words ‘“‘ English 
ist”? and the other “‘ Deutsche A 
which means German pharmacy. 1/8 
really German-owned, but plays no fe 
ites with nationalities when it comet 
trade. 

The German influence extends far tie 
interior. At Huancayo is one of the 1st 
famous Sunday open-air markets in I 
Here gather thousands of natives who (# 
walk 100 miles from the mountain har’ 
to sell their homemade wares. I wal 
terested to see that most of them used 
man dyes for their blankets and (@ 
products. A leading hotel in this toy is 
German-owned, and likewise the lai 
department store. 

In Lima I observed one phase of the?! 
German invasion which is common 
South America. It is the presence of nly 
young Germans who left the mother Dr 
try soon after the close of the war in (@ 
to escape the unrest that came with’ P 
While most of them are employe r! 


/ 


owned ‘by other nationals, part Ge u 
Latin Americans. Jed 
Not until you reach Chile do yous | 
the real German belt. Here you fine 
Teutons intrenched for the first ti in 
what amounts to actual colonies all ® 
own, with traditions and customs, toa 
nothing of breweries, that savor of ie 
vaterland. 
The story of German immigration 
Chile is a striking narrative of persis 
(Continued on Page 82) i 
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to carry and use. 
_ the world—by more than 
hundred thousand dealers 


the cause of most motoring troubles 


EARLY all car trouble comes from “not enough” of something. Not 
enough water, not enough oil, not enough gas, not enough grease. 


Not enough air cuts short the life of good tires. Further, when tires are 
unevenly inflated, steering is more difficult, the car is off balance, and you 
ride with less comfort. 

Use your tire gauge to check your inflation. Use it not only when you 
know you need’ air but when you wonder if you do. Check your air as 
you check your water, oil and gas. 


Own a Schrader Gauge and use it frequently. It saves tires. It pays. 


S@ueder Balloon Tire Gauge is calibrated Sold by more than 100,000 dealers RE GE pr orord: 
+ units. The figures are well spaced, and 


as) to read. The ball foot makes it easy to use tty 
this gauge with any type of wheel. A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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We Ride.On 
Roads of Coal 
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OR miles and miles stretches the road) of concrete— 

hard, durable, smooth. You glide over that perfect sur- 
face scarcely conscious of the generations-of experiment 
and research that have made it possible. 


It is as much a road of coal as of cement, sand and stone, 
for a ton of coal must be pulverized and burned in a kiln 
with other materials to make ten barrels of cement. 


It is vitally important that this coal be clean coal. 


Dirty coal not only prevents uniformity in cement produc- 
tion but it is doubly wasteful because of its low heating value. 
Because Consolidation Coal is clean coal of high heat con- 
tent, a large volume of it is used annually by several of the 
most efficient Portland Cement manufacturers. 


Facts About Cement 


In a mile of concrete road, 18 ft. wide, 
there are 3,400 barrels of cement. It 
took 340 tons of clean coal to make 
that mile. Of the 137,377,000 barrels 
of cement produced in this country 
annually about 259% are used in con- 
crete road construction. Seven mil- 
lion tons of clean coal are pulverized | 
and burned annually to produce these | on 

137,377,000 barrels of cement. Kiln used in Cement making 
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THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
eMunson Building— New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. Firse Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 

PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal Street 


; LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices { GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 


© Copyrighted by the Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1925 
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and development. It began in 1846, when 
a handful of artisans—there were eight 
families in all—left their native Cassel and 
settled in what is now the thriving city of 
Valdivia, the principal community of the 
province of the same name. They were at 
sea for nearly four months and landed at 
Corral. Although the country was rich in 
timber and pasture land, it was undevel- 
oped. Valdivia, the town, was a collection 
of mud houses. 

Those pioneer Germans, however, were 
undaunted. With the thrift and industry 
which is their inheritance, and aided by 
several hundred of their countrymen who 
came out during the next five years, they 
laid the foundations of what became the 
most compact and characteristic German 
development in South America, with the 
exception of those three colonies in South- 
ern Brazil. 

Within three decades the Germans had 
not only made Valdivia and Corral thriving 
ports—the former is on a river about eight 
miles from the sea—but they had spread 
south to La Union, Osorno and Puerto 
Montt, which is named after a Chilean 
president. The hinterland of these com- 
munities comprises the backbone of the 
Teutonic domain. It is the heart of a lovely 
lake country. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately40,000 Germans, or German-Chileans 
as they might be called, in South Chile. Of 
these, only 10,000 are 100 per cent Ger- 
mans. The remainder are their children or 
children’s children. Most of the second and 
third generations are Chilean subjects. 

I asked a prominent government official 
of Santiago what would be the attitude of 
these Chile-born descendants of the Teu- 
tonic pioneers in case of war and he replied, 
“They would fight with Chile against any 
country except Germany. In a war with 
Germany they would be loyal to the coun- 
try of their fathers.” 

In its adherence to old German customs, 
in the almost universal evidences of Ger- 
man influence, and in what amounts to al- 
most complete German rule—for all the 
towns have mayors with Teutonic names— 
this part of Chile is strongly reminiscent of 
some sections of the Middle West. The 
Valdivian farmer has many of the character- 
istics of our Pennsylvania Germans. He 
is among the most successful in South 
America. Wheat is a big crop and there are 
numerous fine orchards. The fruit of Cen- 
tral and Southern Chile is not surpassed 
anywhere south of Panama. 


Teutonic Dominance 


The city of Valdivia is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of what German thrift and energy 
have accomplished. It is a prosperous, 
bustling municipality with fine streets, piers 
and imposing commercial structures. The 
largest department store, owned by the 
Carstens, would do credit to Valparaiso or 
Santiago. I need scarcely add that the 
Carstens are Germans. Nearly every other 
business establishment bears a Teutonic 
sign. 

So with industry. The Andwander 
Brothers operate the biggest brewery ir 
Chile and their beer is sold throughout the 
entire country. The Rudloffs and the 


| Schulers have large shoe factories, while the 


most pretentious shipyard is the property 
of Behrens & Co. Canning is dominated by 


| the Hoffmans. Thus you see that practi- 


cally every outstanding enterprise flies a 
German name. 

The German industrial investment in 
Valdivia and vicinity aggregates nearly 
30,000,000,000 pesos, of which one-third is 
employed in breweries. Another third is in 
flour mills and soap and shoe factories, 
while the rest is in shipbuilding. The in- 
vestment in shops and other undertakings 
is almost as large as that in manufacturing 
enterprises. 

Though the German is the dominant 
alien race in South Chile, there are many 
other foreigners, especially French, and 
curiously enough, a scattering: of Boers. 
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The Germans, however, practically contr: 
business and production. Here, as ely 
where, they have followed the plan 
taking stock in commercial undertakin: 
instead of cash, in payment for goods ¢| 
equipment. In this way they acquired coy 
trol of the Cia Siderurgica de Valdivia, 
large steel concern. » | 

Although South Chile is the Germa 
stronghold, the Teutonic influence, racial] 
and commercially, has spread throughoy 
the republic. Wherever you go you find | 
blond type which is in sharp contrast wit 
the usual dark Latin cast of countenang 
It is a direct result of the German pregena 

Valparaiso has a large and influenti; 
German population. You hear Germa 
spoken on all sides, and nearly every bj 
German or Hamburg bank and exportin| 
house has a branch there. Germans ay 
large owners of stock in many internation; 
enterprises and also Chilean undertaking, 
Their nitrate holdings rank with the 
the British. _ 

The German Club at Valparaiso ion 
exceeded in numbers by the British soci; 
organization. The German club was host t 
Admiral von Spee after the great naval ba) 
tle off Coronel, when the gallant Cradock 
squadron went down in glorious defea 
The German fleet put in for repairs, and th’ 
officers and crew were lionized. It we 
their last taste of the good things of life, bi 
cause not so long afterward they were oye) 
whelmed off the Falklands by Sturdee 
avenging guns. = | 
} 


Long-Term Credits 


a 
With Argentina we arrive at the point 
strongest German “economic contact i 
South America, and the domain where h 
art of penetration has reached the fine 
stage of development. Where the marl 
Hecho en Alemania, which is the Spanis 

for Made in Germany, was incidental 
Peru and Chile, here it is to be seen ona 
sides. ie 
The appearance of Germany as a sé 
competitor for Argentine trade dates | 
fifty years. Teutonic manufacturers evel, 
tually enjoyed all the advantages, with tl 
single exception of investments on a lar. 
scale, that made England’s supremacy | 
Argentine possible. The remarkable indu 
trial expansion of modern Germany, | 
well as her place in the political sun, Wi 
dependent upon the retention of foreig| 
markets, as I have already indicated. )\ 
sacrifice was considered too great to ga 
that end. German credits abroad bast 
on long-term paper that was rediscounte 
in Germany built up an internal cred) 
situation that was well-nigh impossible | 
maintain. Had the immense German foreig 
trade been reared upon a safer and san’ 
basis, the war might not have been preci) 
itated. i 
The principal factors for German succe| 
in Argentina were premiums on export 
cartels, which are syndicates; export al 
shipping subsidies; and finally a large loc 
German consuming and merchant popul 
tion that was particularly strong in Buen 
Aires. The current of immigration ftv 
Germany that began after the political di 
turbances of 1848—they drove Carl Schu 
to the United States—formed the vangua 
of German commerce in Argentina, al 
continued to be the most valuable asset 
a development that was little short of 
markable up to the outbreak of hostilit! 
in 1914. This indirect colony, as it mig. 
be termed, was the nucleus around whl 
German trade expanded. % 
The association of these immigrants W! 
the native population was more intima) 
than that of any other alien people, W! 
the possible exception of the Spanish. ‘i 
Germans who came over included farme! 
merchants, chemists, engineers and I 
ers. They not only came to stay, but inte 
married with the people of the country. _ 
Moreover, the establishment of branch 
of German banks; an excellent passene 
and freight stearnship service; the 

agement of small manufacturers 
(Continued on Page 84) ‘ 
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~ Chosen byTens 
of Thousands! 
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Bearing the same standards of surpassing value 
which characterize its companion car, the famous 


Chrysler Six; built by the same skilled Chrysler . 


craftsmanship and of the same high quality of 
alloy steels; of the same distinctive beauty of 
color and line—little wonder that the new 
Chrysler Four is sweeping the country. 


Literally sweeping the country, for Chrysler 
production has been forced by public demand 
to the great total of more than 800 cars per day. 


Tens of thousands of new owners have chosen 
the Chrysler Four in the three months since its 


! The Favored \ 
| Four- Already 


a" 


te 


hentai caaas 


announcement in comparison with both fours 
and sixes of equal or greater price. 


So velvety smooth is its power flow even at the 
lower speeds, so lightning-like its effortless accel- 
eration, so free from resonance and any sense of 
vibration, that the Chrysler Four is acclaimed 
as the ultimate development of the four-cylin- 
der principle. 


We are eager to have you test the Chrysler Four 
in your own way, at your earliest opportunity. 
It will not take you long to learn the reason for 
such universal favor. 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 
Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown-Imperial, $2095. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to 
extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by an exclusive, patented car numbering system, which 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Mr. Ray says :— 


“For twenty days we exposed to the 
weather a regular stock Laminex door. 
The June sun in Memphis is hot. 
July 4th this door underwent the test! 
Sun beat on it during the day—and the 
rain at night. 
was no rain, we laid the door down and 
soaked it thoroughly with water from a 
hose and allowed the water to stand in the 
panels level with the stiles.” 
what he says about the result! 


IMAGINE 


soaking a 
door in water for 244 
hours! This famous 
Laminex test—originated 
by Prof. Bror. L.Grondal, 
Forest Products Labora- 
tory, University of Wash- 
ington, and since conduct- 
ed in scores of cities— 
proves that Laminex will 
not warp or come apart; 


that Laminex waterproof 


cement is stronger than 
wood! 


ILA\MITUN TEX 


THE SATURDAY 


Until 


To make sure, when there 


See below 


How Mr. Ray te Sted ‘ideal 


a Laminex Door 


[IONEL RAY was a “Doubting Thomas.”’ 

For years he had sold doors—and he knew 
what could, and what could not, be ex- 
pected of them. 

Laminex advertising claimed too much, he 
said! He doubted the severe water, heat and 
strength tests conducted by Prof. Grondal at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, University of 
Washington. His experience had taught him 
that any wood door would shrink, swell or 
watp. 

So on June rath, 1924, he took a Laminex door out 
of his stock and put it to the test quoted alongside 
the picture above! Result: 

(1) The door did not shrink, swell or warp. 
It came through as straight as the day it was 
made. (2) No open joints resulted. The water- 
proof cement held. (3) The surface did not peel 
or crack. 


“To our mind, you've produced a hundred per cent door,” 
declares Mr. Ray, who, by the way, is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Cole Manufacturing Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Your building material dealer has Laminex. Write for 
interesting booklet, “The Why of Laminex,’’ and actual 
sample of Laminex wood, so you can make the famous 
Laminex water test yourself. Mail the coupon! Sales 
Offices: New York, Chic: ago, Memphis, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Spokane. Foreign: Woco Door Co., London; 
E, J. Van de Ven, Brussels. 


Tue WHEELER, Oscoop Company 
Tacoma, Washington 


DOORS 


Will not 


shrink, 


swell or warp 


THe Wueerer, Oscoop Company, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


Gentlemen: Please send free booklet on Laminex doors and sample of Laminex wood. I wish to make the water test myself to 


prove that Laminex construction will not warp or come apart. 


Name 22 
Address. o— 5 


Am interested as a____ 


(Please state whether Home- -owner, Architect, C ‘ontractor, Dealer or Realtor) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
household industries through facilities of- 
fered by export commission houses back in 
Germany, and the combinations of large 
manufacturers, were important develop- 
ments of the later years of the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps the chief weapons em- 
ployed by the Germans in making the most 
out of the initial foothold they had gained 
by the methods just outlined were low 
prices and long-term credits. 

Before the war, it was not uncommon for 
German exporters to extend credits of from 
three to four years in South America where 
a large volume of trade was involved. The 
interest rate was frequently from 6 to 8, 
and sometimes 10 per cent. Renewals at 
maturity were usually granted without dif- 
ficulty, and in some cases even proffered to 
the drawee by the manufacturer, or his 
agent or representative. 

On a sale of machinery amounting to 
10,000 marks, for example, the purchaser 
would sign and deliver to the manufacturer 
fifty notes of 200 marks each, payable 
monthly. With these notes as security, the 
manufacturer would discount a _ three- 
months note for the total amount of the in- 
voice at his bank. At maturity the bank 
would renew the note, but for 9400 marks 
instead of 10,000, three of the purchaser’s 
notes having been paid in the interim. So 
it went until the total amount had been 
liquidated. The German banker in turn 
was able to rediscount these notes at an- 
other bank and the vicious circle was ex- 
tended. 

It was largely due to German competi- 
tion that long-term credits became the 
vogue in South America, and that the usual 
terms demanded today are 120 days. This 
enables the importer to turn over his mer- 
chandise before he is obliged to pay for it. 
In other words, the South American buyer 
makes the manufacturer or exporter finance 
his business. 

One reason why we lagged so far behind 
in the Argentine trade until late years was 
that we refused to give the long-term credits 
fathered by the Germans. 

Aside from the advantages that accrued 
to German exporters from their ability to 
offer long terms of payment, they never 
hesitated to give their overseas clients ex- 
actly what they wanted and packed in any 
way that might strike their fancy. Argen- 
tina has always been a price market. Add 
to these assets the services of well-trained 
salesmen speaking Spanish fluently, and itis 
obvious how difficult becamethe way of both 
the British and the Yankee competitors. 


Underselling 


Though German trade in Argentina lan- 
guished during the war, the German banks 
and merchants were able to carry on with- 
out any difficulty, largely with the help of 
their North American connections, until we 
entered the struggle. By that time they 
had wisely invested in and encouraged local 
industries, and really suffered less than their 
British and some of their American com- 
petitors. 

Since 1920 the German comeback has 
been marked. During the three years be- 
ginning 1921, German machinery, hard- 
ware, cutlery, electrical goods and novelties 
flooded the market, in spite of an inability 
to extend the long-term credits that ob- 
tained before the war. This was due to de- 
preciated currency at home which made 
almost abnormally low prices possible. 

Today the situation has changed. The 
Germans have had to increase their prices, 
because of the stabilization of the mark and 
increased taxation. As soon as the present 
stocks of German goods in Buenos Aires are 
disposed of, it is highly probable that the 
spread between British and American prices 
on the one hand and German quotations on 
the other will not be so great as a year ago. 
German goods are vastly inferior to the pre- 
war product. At the same time the Yankee 
article has cut into both German and Brit- 
ish selling. 

Perhaps the best revelation of German 
methods in Argentina is gained from their 
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success in bagging government orders 
large part of railway material and e¢ 
ment, including bridges, freight and 
senger cars, as well as machinery an 
for the various arsenals and shops 
different government departments, 
chased by public tenders. Practi 
this business since 1921 has been go 
European bidders, principally Ger 
because of the low prices quoted. Tn 
line German success has been due entir 
to underselling. 
In the case of some of the railways 
tacties are different. In 1922 the 4 
State Railways invited bids for ] 
rolled, forged car wheels, and subsequ 
placed the order with a German mil 
successful bidder promising deliver 
a certain period. I might interpol 
the lowest North American bid f 
wheels was about 25 per cent high 
the German. At the expiration of 
within which delivery was to be m 
agent of the German mill inforr 
State Railways that, owing to co: 
in the Ruhr, delivery at the price q 
was impossible. New bids were ¢: 
in February, 1923, and the same 
again the successful bidder. The ¢ 
however, were able to deliver only 
order, and the rest, by the way, 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


pen 


A World-Wide Empire of Traa 


I mention this incident as illustratiy 
a well-defined policy on the part of ( 
man manufacturers in South America, 
pecially during the immediate | 
period. 

Despite the temporary setback d 
their failure to maintain low prices, ; 
now the Germans continue stro : 
gentina. Not only are their fn 
ties as good as ever, but most of the 
industrials, like the Krupps, 
Siemens-Schuckert, and the A. E. 
active sales branches in Buenos A 
are quietly obtaining control of 
dustries. ; 

Buenos Aires is the chief South Ameri 
outpost of the world-wide empire of trade 
production reared by the late Hugo Stin 
On the Calle San Martin are the offices of 
Stinnes Steamship Lines. Upstai 
main quarters of Hugo Stinnes & i 
trading end of the huge enterpri se 
operates as an Argentine concern. 

The Stinnes interests in Argentina 
ramified. They not only include the 
portation of electrical and other ma 
and heavy chemicals but also embrace | 
tle growing on a large scale. The i 
estancia, as a ranch is called in those pi} 
covers more than 100,000 acres. i 
of the whole Argentine venture is’ dm ° 
Wagenknecht, Jr., who is a brother 6 
Stinnes. Like hore he was born in 
and therefore speaks Spanish as 
German. 

In Uruguay, the Germans hay 
cated their Argentine performan 
to the World War, Germany contr! 
17.50 per cent of Uruguay’s hala 
merce, Great Britain had an equ 
and the United States only 8.20 
By 1918, the Teuton had been co i: 
eliminated as a factor, while we had 
sumed first place, with 21.30 per cent. | 
land followed, a close second with: .8t" 
cent. By 1922, Germany had 
tonishing progress in, recovery, because’ 
participation in that year’s trade amou! 
to 11.70 per cent. Last year found! 
4 per cent behind her high record of 


electrical equipment and motors, hi 
chemical substances, iron and st 


competition with various North A 
concerns. Germany has made hee 
chases of raw material, such as ¥ 
hides, which have swelled the deb! 
the exchange. 

(Continued on Page 86 5, 


| Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 
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fine One-Profit Studebakers 
Worthily made —worthily so 


| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one 
who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
be sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just what it is. 


2 All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free 


service on adjustments. 


This is possible because tremendous reserve mileage has been built into 
every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in years. 


Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 


cars, is rigidly maintained. 


The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose 
policy is “one price only—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 
basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 


4 Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 


and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 


other car in stock—new or used. 


It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision 
or other accident in ‘the meantime. 


Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. 


| 


j 


By Your Haaeboher Beater 


Tee best type of automobile dealers are 
~ haturally attracted to the best auto- 
nobiles. Thus substantial business men are 
.ttracted to Studebaker. 


_ The sound business basis upon which 
otudebaker dealers operate, their integrity 
nd fair dealing, their confidence in the 
jerit of Studebaker’s fine One-Profit motor 
jars; all these are strikingly attested by 


the Studebaker Dealer’s Pledge to the Pub- 
lic on Used Car Sales, which is reproduced 
on this page. 

Read this Pledge and you will understand 
why it is only common sense to go to a 
Studebaker dealer, whether you intend to 
buy a new car or a used car. 

Remember that every fine car you see on 
the streets is a “used car.’’ This pledge 


Out of every eight cars sold for more 
than one thousand dollars—one is a 


Studebaker. This is because buyers 
have considered these facts: 


l Studebaker is the only one-profit car 

in the quality field—the only car which 
has all bodies, all engines, all axles, all 
clutches, gear sets, springs, differentials, 
steering gears, gray iron castings and drop 
forgings designed, engineered and manu- 
factured by one organization. Therefore 
prices are down to bed rock. 


Studebaker demands such high quality 

in steel, wood, upholstery and other 
materials used, and maintains such high 
standards of precision, that scores of thou- 
sands of miles of excess transportation 
are assured to owners. 


Studebaker protects its cars from arti- 
ficial depreciation by its policy of ‘‘no 
yearly models.”’ 


Studebaker’s $100,000,000 of net assets 
concentrated upon the production of 
one-profit Studebakers, guarantee owners 
that their cars will never become “orphans.” 


Studebaker cars are sold and serviced 
by a world-wide organization of re- 
sponsible merchants, 
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enables you to buy with confidence and 
safety the ‘‘unused transportation’’ which 
is the essential element in every used car. 


Friendly Service 


Courtesy you may find in practically all 
automobile salesrooms, but the Studebaker 
dealer offers something more—friendliness. 


He maintains a stock of genuine Stude- 
baker parts for all repairs. Usually he has 
tools specially made to save you time and 
money. Often his mechanics have been 
trained in the factory service school at 


South Bend. 


But beyond these matters of detail is the 
character of the merchant himself—friendly, 
square dealing—as evidenced by the ‘‘Used 
Car Pledge.”’ 

The Studebaker dealer organization and 
fine, one-profit Studebaker motor cars reflect 
credit on each other. 


CHE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Costs only 
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as much 


Proportionate base sizes ee the Corona Portable Adding 5 
~ Hahive ee in black) and the three other 
known adding machines. Notice 

: also the difference in 
ee 


wo Vital 


N TWO respects the Corona Portable 
Adding Machine differs from any 
other high grade, standard adding 
machine. But these are vital, all-impor- 
tant differences. They mean greater 


efficiency and greater economy. One is 
—Size and Weight! The other—Price! 


Why the Size* 
Increases Efficiency! 


How much costly time is wasted daily 
in walking to and from a big, perma- 
nently setadding machine? The Corona 
Portable Adding Machine covers no 
more desk space than an ordinary letter- 
head—so handy it can be reached for 
as easily as the telephone and so light 
a child can carry it. Yet the Corona 
Portable has ail the desirable mechan- 
ical features of even the biggest hand 
operated adding machines. 


Why the Price 
Is So Much Lower! 


Utmost simplicity of design plus the 
Corona Typewriter Company’s match- 
less manufacturing facilities makes the 
Corona Portable Adding Machine as 
much lower in price as it is smaller in 
size. It costs only 4 to % as much but 
does all the .work,. speedily and ac- 
curately, any adding machine can do, 
regardless of price or size. 


Test this portable, efficient, economical 
adding machine right along side of any 
other, in any way you see fit. For free 
demonstration call the Corona Type- 
writer dealer in your city. The Corona 
Portable Adding Machine is sold and 
serviced by Corona Typewriter Dealers 
all over the world. 


% While the Corona Portable Adding Machine is the 
smallest and lightest practical’ machine made, the 
working parts are exceptionally styong and durable. 
In fact, stronger and heavier .on the average .than 
those used in any other adding machine. 


Send for Booklet 


Mail coupon below for free booklet. Contains 
further information and two valuable tables of 
Decimal Equivalents and Reciprocals, These 
short cut tables are wonderful aids in office 
work and make complicated figuring quick 
and easy. Sent free, without obligation. Mail 
coupon below. 


CorRoNA 


PORTABLE ADDING MACHINE 
Built by the Corona Typewriter Company 


SUUCCCEERCCESUOCRRRRCRUETASAURERTERECECECR OC RC RRR EC ROR eR eee eee eee ED 
Portable Adding Machine Sales Co. MA 
Dept. 2477, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sendme,withoutobligation, freebookletandthe 

tables of Decimal Equivalents and Reciprocals. 


Name pesto — 
Address. —— oy — 
City 2 = _ State. ae 
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There is the usual active German colony 
in Montevideo, with the inevitable club. 
As is the case with the British overseas, 
after the establishment of a bank, the 
Teutons invariably set up a social center. 
Here they dispense lavish hospitality with 
which is mixed a considerable amount of 
propaganda. 

Having journeyed through Peru, Chile, 
Argentina and Uruguay under German 
conduct, as it were, we now reach the re- 
public where Teutonic population and ra- 
cial prestige are at their peak. It means, 
of course, that we have arrived in Brazil. 
With more than 300,000 Germans or de- 
scendants of Germans in the three southern 
states alone; with both city and state of 
Sao Paulo liberally sprinkled with them, 
and Rio, Bahia and Pernambuco not with- 
out their influence, a rich field for observa- 
tion is available. 

The first German immigrants to Brazil 
arrived in the early days of the nineteenth 
century and settled in the vicinity of Rio. 
This attempt failed because of adverse 
climatic conditions and also because the 
newcomers received no financial assistance. 
A few years later a small colony was es- 
tablished in the state of Minas Geraes at 
Nova Friburgo, named after Freiburg in 
Germany whence the colonists had come. 
Other Germans took up their abode about 
the same time in the state of Espirito Santo, 
which is north of Rio. 

The fourth and decisive phase of Ger- 
man immigration into Brazil began in 1824. 
The objective was the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul, which became, and remains, the 
Teutonic stronghold. These immigrants 
came at the invitation of Dom Pedro I. 
They were given free passage from the port 
of embarkation to the locality of settle- 
ment, the same rights as enjoyed by Braz- 
ilian citizens, religious freedom, free title 
to a tract of land, a subsidy and exemption 
of taxation for a period of two years, free- 
dom from military service for ten years, 
and enough horses and cattle with which to 
start farm operations. 


The First German Settlers 


There were twelve families—thirty-eight 
persons all told—in the movement that 
really launched German colonization. They 
established themselves at Sao Leopoldo, 
which is therefore the oldest established 
German settlement in Brazil. The pioneers 
bore the same relation to this section of 
Rio Grande do Sul that the Pilgrim Fathers 
bore to a section of our New England. They 
not only inaugurated an epoch of develop- 
ment, but had to fight Indians and endure 
various hardships. 

Happily for those early German settlers 
Rio Grande do Sul readily lent itself to ex- 
ploitation. The climate is temperate, the 
soil is rich, and the mineral resources, es- 
pecially coal, ample. Sio Leopoldo became 
the center of a big expansion. 

From those thirty-eight original Ger- 
mans has grown a population of 47,501 souls. 
It is really a German community with 
German schools, clubs, churches, news- 
papers and shops. Even the black police- 
men speak German. 

An amusing story is told about some 
newly arrived Germans in Sao Leopoldo. 
They accosted one of these black policemen 
in German, never dreaming that they 
would be answered in their own language. 
To their delight and astonishment he did. 
At once they asked him if he were German. 

Evidently he had a sense of humor, for 
he retorted, ““Yes, I was once white; but 
after you live here a pre time you become 
black.” 

The immigrants were so “horrified that 
without making further inquiry they left by 
the boat that brought them, which hap- 
pened to be sailing the next day. 

It was largely due to German immigra- 
tion that Porto Alegre, the capital of the 
state of Rio Grande do Sul, became an im- 
portant -shipping and - productive: center. 
Another well-nigh 100-per-cent_ community 
is New Hamburg. In 1877, the Germans 
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built a railroad connecting Porto Alegre 
with New Hamburg. It passes through Sao 
Leopoldo. 

Rio Grande do Sul was naturally the 
center of disaffection during the World 
War. Here the Germans unfurled the flag 
of the fatherland, drilled troops and en- 
gaged in various clashes with the federal 
forces. 

Although the descendants of those first 
settlers are all Brazilian subjects, there 
was no question as to how they stood once 
Germany was involved in a struggle. That 
Brazilian-Germans keep in close touch 
with the land of their origin was shown last 
March, when the German Republican 
Union of Brazil addressed a letter to the 
German Foreign Office asking if it were 
true that organizations were permitted to 
participate in celebrations that ignored the 
republican colors and displayed only the 
old imperial flag. 


In the Agricultural Belt 


After Rio Grande do Sul, the next rank- 
ing German state, historically and com- 
mercially, is Santa Catharina, which ad- 
joins Rio Grande do Sul on the north. The 
first Germans arrived in 1825 and were 
headed by Doctor Blumenau, a scientist, 
whose name was given to the town which 
was at once established. These settlers re- 
ceived no government subsidy. They pur- 
chased.a large tract of land outright. 

Blumenau, like Sao Leopoldo, is German 
in every detail. German is the language of 
the majority of residents in a wide area, 
which includes Brisque, Luis Alves, Join- 
ville and SAo Francisco. In all these com- 
munities the Germans have their own 
schools, newspapers and churches. They 
practically control industrial production, 
which includes tanneries, foundries, flour 


‘mills, soap, candle and tobacco factories, 


and cement plants. 

The third Brazilian state to receive a 
large influx of Germans was Parana, which 
is to the north of Santa Catharina. You 
will now have observed that the three 
states with the big German populations 
form a continuous area at the southern tip 
of the republic. Whether it was accident 
or design, this geographical continuity 
would have made it possible for Germany 
to annex the whole territory and have a 
compact empire overseas. 


PHOTO, BY JOHN M. SHARP 
Tower Falls, in Yellowstone National 
| Park, Wyoming 


' October jg 


Though the Teutonic penetration 
Parana is not on the same scale that 
tains in Rio Grande do Sul and Say 
Catharina, it is sufficient to give the 
a German flavor. Germans are conspi 
in the big agricultural belt, where, amo 
other things, herve matte, the South ,a 
ican substitute for tea, leads in outp 
Coffee also is an important produaal 
widespread has become the planting 
coffee that the supremacy of Sao Paulo 
a coffee center may be imperiled by 1929, 

Though the Germans are more cone 
trated in the three southern sta’ yt 
Teutonic influence is evident througho 
Brazil. Petropolis, the charming sumn 
capital located in the hills two hours d 
tant by train from Rio, was founded by 
German major, Koéler by name, in 18 
He was seeking a road from Rio 
mountain range known as Se 
Orgos. In a valley approximately 28 
above sea level, he established a 
colony, and in honor of the Em pe 
Brazil, who had befriended his co 
men, he named it Petropolis. Althou 
no longer German in atmosphere, sa 
the residence there of the German 
sador during the hot season, its e 
tribute to the German instinct for 
tion. 

Both the city and the state of S oF 
have large and influential German 
tions. In the former every big Ge 
bank has a branch. Since 1920 th 
stitutions have taken second place in 
financial operations, greatly outdistanci 
the British. Only the Italians surpass thi 
in volume of business. German shops; 
seen on all sides and you hear Germ 
spoken everywhere. As in Argentina a 
Chile, the Germans have intermarried w 
the Brazilians, which gives them an ade 
importance. 

The Germans have been particularly 
tive in coffee production. Of the 13, 
plantations, or fazendas, as they are call 
owned by foreigners, 642 are the propel 
of Teutons. The late coffee king of Bra 
Francisco Schmidt, came out from Ha 
burg a penniless emigrant. When hed 
he owned forty-eight fazendas. +. 


Victims of the Revolution 


3 


Germans had a tragic part in the revo 
tion which began in the city of Sao Pa 
in July, 1924. About 200 immigrants I 
just arrived. They were lured into | 
rebel ranks with promises of high pay 2 
free land if the cause triumphed. Most 
them fell into the hands of the federal for 
and were shot. This episode led to a w 
belief that the Germans had a hand 
fomenting the civil strife. This was pee 
case. 

Although we have taken first | 
matter of exports to Brazil during the p 
six months, England is hot on our 
with Argentina third and German: 
The Germans have displaced the 
as exporters and are crawling up 
gentina. The bulk of German exp 
Brazil are machinery, ee 
tural implements, paper, cement @ 
ware. 
As elsewhere throughout South J A 
the Germans enjoyed a big volume 
so long as they could undersell eve 
else. Now this advantage has b 
mized. Like the United States, 
is a big buyer of Brazilian coffee. _ 
tensive shipments have made Hambur 
leading coffee port of Europe. 

Thus, racially. and economi 
German has been a big factor in 
velopment of the major South. 
republics. As a political menace 
practically ceased to figure in affairs. W 
ever colonial aspirations animate the B 
bosom will doubtless find expression ! 
effort to regain the lost possessions 
and Southwest Africa. It is on 
mercial side that Germany will mobi 
strength beyond the equator. 


Editor's Note—This is the cighth of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with 
ica. The next will be devoted to immig 
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If you want 


the Truth, 
gotoaChild 


| ee Jepson had 
felt himself slipping 
as a salesman. He couldn’t 
seem to land the big orders; 
and he was too proud to 
go after the little ones. 
He was discouraged and 
mystified. 

Finally, one evening, he 
got the real truth from his 
little boy. You can always 
depend on a child to be 
outspoken on subjects 
that older people avoid. 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never. in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 114 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


Tor 
HALITOSIS 


CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager with you that if 
you try one tube of Listerine Tooth Paste, 
you’ll come back for more. 


LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 


THE SATURDAY 


floor-covering 


for wood or cement—inside or outside 


WATERPROOF 


Easiest to Clean Resists Hardest Wear 


OVERFLOR gives floors super-protection against 
water and wear. It creates a beautiful surface, 
fresh and wholesome in effect, tile-like in appearance. 
Koverflor is used on the floors of porches, kitchens, cellars, 
garages and public buildings, and on the decks of steam- 
ships and yachts. It is applied with a brush. Hardware 
and paint stores sell it. 


Prove the Merits of KOVERFLOR Yourself 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send us $1.40 for a quart or 75c for a pint can. Sent postpaid. (Pacific Coast 
Points — quart, $1.60, pint, 90c.) State color desired: Cream, Spruce, Tile Red, Dutch Blue, Dust, 
Linoleum Brown, Mahogany, Green, Grey, Russet. 


A practical booklet on Koverflor sent free on request. (S. E. P.-10-10) 


Amount enclosed. Color Check here for booklet 


Your dealer’s name 


Your name Address 


STANDARD VARNISH WorKS— 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 562 Howard St.—Grand Rapids, 506 Oakland Ave., S. W.—London, Eng. 


STANDARD VARNISH Co. of Illinois—2600 Federal Street, Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 
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YSELF WHEN YOUNG 


(Continued from Page 11) & 


of One Hundred Wives, despite the support 
of Georgie Drew Barrymore and a gener- 
ally excellent cast, disposed of what was left 
of my heritage and I returned to Broadway 
to look for a job on my merits—in the 
theater, of course. 

In these four years we played the road 
as far south as New Orleans, west to Kan- 
sas City and north to Montreal, week 


| stands in the larger towns, one-night jumps 


in between. This was routine in the theater 
from the time when the railroads first 
pushed West to the Missouri River until 
labor and transportation costs and the 
movies virtually destroyed the legitimate 
stage in all save a handful of the greater 
cities. Hundreds of actors of the first rank 
did not play New York at all, or for no 
longer than a week or two in a season. The 
road was the theater and the theater the 
road until about 1910. Plays customarily 
were financed and cast in New York and 
launched there, because the boast that a 
play had come 
from a run at 
such and such 
a theater on 
Broadway was 
worth money at 
the box offices 
in the hinter- 
lands. The 
Broadway en- 
gagement fre- 
quently was 
played to a loss, 
but what of it? 
Six months’ 
losses in New 
York could be 
retrieved usu- 
ally in three 
months on the 
road. Last 
year, according 
to Billboard’s 
annual com- 
pilation, three 
out of four 
new dramas 
produced on 
Broadway 
failed. More 
than half did 
not survive six 
weeks. And 
there was no road to anoint and heal their 
Broadway wounds. 

A twelve weeks’ run on Broadway once 
was phenomenal, but whatever the run, 
the production went on tour as a matter of 
course. Now a play may run a year on the 
Great White Way without finding anyone 
willing to gamble on it as a road venture. 


A Broadway Show on the Road 


The play of today is designed for Broad- 
way and must make its money there or 
not at all; certainly not one in fifteen 
New York productions is seen any more 
on the road other than in stock or rep 
shows, and that one, barring such occa- 
sional prodigies as Lightnin’, will confine 
itself largely to cities of 150,000 or more. 
Cincinnati and Kansas City see fewer good 
plays now than Zanesville, Ohio, and 
Springfield, Missouri, did twenty years 
since. Booth, at his zenith, played such 
towns as Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

I was about to say that one-night stands 
were history except for rep shows, Tom 
shows, medicine shows, and the like, which 
play under canvas and still wheedle a living 
out of the towns of 500 to 10,000, when I 
happened to glance at the route list in The 
Billboard. There, in the second week of 
July, I found Miss Blanche Bates in Mrs. 
Partridge Presents, a moderate Broadway 
success of last season, listed as playing 
Pueblo and Grand Junction, Colorado; 
Price and Logan, Utah, and Pocatello and 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, all within seven days. 


PHOTO, FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 


Harry Davenport, Who Smoked the Cigar 


October 10,19 
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Here are one-night stands as actors kn 
them before Hollywood. 7 
Pueblo may continue to see infreqy 
number-two and number-three road ¢ 
panies in new plays, but it is a safe haz 
that Price, Logan, Grand Junction, P 
tello and Idaho Falls have not watched ; 
other Broadway cast headed by as 
recen’ success in at least ten years, 
larger towns between Maine and 
have not been so favored in mo 
than that, their opera houses aband 
torn down, burned or given over to 
occasional minstrels and political rallies) 
+ 
The Small Town and the Stax 


In one week in middle August, aga 
I found that -splendid all-star reyi 
company of The Rivals, headed by M 
Fiske, playing Everett, Tacoma, Yakin 
Walla Walla and Spokane, Was 
and Missoula and Helena, Montz 


Yakima, Wa 
Walla, M 
soula and H 
ena audieni 
who never h) 
seen a sta 
play before. 
teacher of ¢ 
cution and d 
matic coachi 
town of 22,( 
in the Mid 


[ 


class last spr) 
and learn 
that only ter 
its membe 
had seen ap. 
other than a 
ateur in th’ 
lives. 
Perhaps | 
country is hi 
gry again | 
the sound of! 
human voice 
its drama. I hope so, but until there 
more evidence of it, Miss Bates’ and the: 
star revival of Sheridan’s old comedy} 
have to be classed as missionary enterpri| 
To play in Pueblo on Thursday, Gré| 
Junction, thirteen hours distant across’! 
summit of the Rockies, on Friday, Pri 
Utah, six hours farther across the desert, 
Saturday, followed by Logan, Pocati) 
and Idaho Falls, can be no festive pleas! 
excursion, even in 1925. Hardship, ( 
comfort and misadventure are inescapa 
in trouping. Forty years ago they W! 
vastly more so. Hotels were bad 
train service infrequent and 
theaters individually owned and op 
and each stand a law unto itself; compat 
usually wildcat enterprises compounded 
hope and enthusiasm, the business un 
ganized and the player with no protect 
beyond the good faith of the mana 
Thanks to Equity, the actor or actress 
stranded or unpaid today has only 
to blame. { 
Then we accepted conditions 
ter of course, expected them when ' 
out, muddled through them with as ml! 
ingenuity as we could muster and for 
them with the week or the season. 
In those four years on the road in’ 
seventies and early eighties, we en 
enough slings and arrows to keep an at’ 
of this generation in anecdotes fo j 
winter at the Lambs Club, but only 
left a lasting memory with me. - 
Christmas fell upon a Saturday 2 
first season of One Hundred W 
(Continued on Page Ca ) 
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ASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


August and September Sales 
Equaled 38% of Total Sales for 1924 


Racing ahead at record-breaking speed Nash sales 
struck an even faster pace the moment new mod- 
els were announced July 23rd. 


In the first two months (August and September) 
since the new Special Six and Advanced Six series 
were placed on display the vast volume of orders 
pouring in from all over the country pushed com- 
bined sales for these months up to a point equal- 
ing 38% of total sales for the whole of 1924. 


Each of these months swept far beyond the greatest 
previous record for a single month’s business in 


all Nash history. 


And September took its place as the 14th consecu- 
tive month to eclipse the sales mark set by the 
corresponding month of the year previous. 


There’s only one answer—buyers today want 
QUALITY and VALUE —and the figures show 
they know exactly where to get what they want. 


(2280) 
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el your Hinges 
he worthy of -Admiration 


HIS is the McKinney touch—a perfect blending of 
utility and beauty —wrought into the design and fabrica- 
tion of every superb hinge. 


Picture the charm of a McKinney Antique Bronze finish, 
dull rubbed, ready to take on the subtle colorings and texture 
of age. Or, if you prefer, the velvety smoothness of dull 
brass. Imagine the mellow softness of Old Iron, one of the 
many special McKinney finishes on a foundation of finely 
wrought steel. Proper companion pieces, these, for your 
choice of other hardware fittings. 


An alluring display of these McKinney styles and finishes 
may be seen at your Builders’ Hardware Merchant’s. Make 
your selection carefully and; above all, make it early. Then 
you will have time for a thoughtful matching of hinges with 
your general scheme of interior decoration. 


You will, naturally, leave wholly technical matters to your 
architect and builder. But here where you may so delightfully 
combine personal taste with utility, join your choice to theirs. 
Select your McKinney hinges, and do it soon. You are choos- 
ing for a lifetime of service. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 
To aid you in your home building McKinney will 
gladly send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney MANUFACTURING Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MCKINNEY 
if} HINGES 


You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry hard- 
ware articles, including complete hardware for garage doors 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
found us in Mississippi. Out of some ex- 
perience with chambers of commerce and 


| local pride, I refrain from naming the city 


even after forty-five years. The real cele- 
bration would come on Sunday, but 


preparation had begun early. I do not care, 


to say that there was no sober citizen in the 
town on Saturday, but I speak advisedly 
when I say that he was not visible. The 
baggage-wagon driver and the entire stage 
and house crew were missing. Fortunately 


| we carried our own stage carpenter. He and 


the rest of us trucked our trunks and 
enough of the scenery to set the stage from 
the station, set it up, took it down, hauled 
it back to the station, loaded it into the 
baggage car, lighted the kerosene foot- 
lights, manned the box office, the curtain 
rope, the props and ushered. 

Matinées in the South in those days were 
played at noon. At twelve o’clock when 
not a five-cent piece had been offered at the 
box office, we hastily printed a sign on a 
strip of canvas to the effect that the per- 
formance had been postponed until one 
p. M., found a darky still able to walk, gave 
him a dinner bell and sent him through the 
business streets carrying the banner and 
ringing the bell. 

At one o’clock there still was not a soul 
in the house nor a nickel in the treasury. 
Not even the complimentaries distributed 
by the advance man had been offered at 
the door. We reversed the canvas, painting 
the joyful tidings that the matinée of this 
sensational drama, fresh from one hundred 
frenzied nights at Booth’s Theater, New 
York, would positively be given at two 
o’clock, come one, come all, and sent our 
sandwich man forth with his bell to weave 
and ring again. At two o’clock not even 
the traditional boy and a dog—and the 
matinée was called off. 

At the night performance fifty-three dol- 
lars was taken in at the box office, every 
cent of it drunk and demonstrative. The 
theater was an old-fashioned opera house, 
the first floor of the house on the second 
floor of the building. A flight of broad 


wooden steps led up from the street to the. 


box office and the lobby. The house was 
still standing when I was there three years 
ago. 

During the first act a belated citizen 
stumbled: up the long flight of steps, 
slapped a quarter down at the window and 
demanded the best seat in the house. 


The Holiday Spirit 


The volunteer who was substituting at 
the window said, ‘‘Excuse me, sir, but 
downstairs seats are seventy-five cents. 
Our twenty-five-cent seats are in the gal- 
lery.”’ 

The customer announced belligerently 
that he did not intend to pay more than 
two bits, and that he expected the best that 
money could buy. 

He said it so pointedly that the treasurer 
pro tem came out of the box office declar- 
ing, ‘‘ You'll go down those stairs for noth- 
ing, you big bum!” and was as good as his 
word. 

The repulsed lover of the theater bounced 
down forty-two steps, picked himself up 
and left. But he returned. He returned 
with at least a tenfold two-bits investment 
in firecrackers, with which Dixie always has 
celebrated Christmas. Bunch by bunch he 
lit his crackers and hurled them up the 
steps into the lobby, where they exploded 
like a sham battle. Inside, the fifty-three- 
dollar audience took the recurring fusillades 
to be part of the show and applauded 
madly. 

It was not a troupe of barnstormers that 
played to these indignities, but a company 
that included Mrs. Barrymore and Ada 
Gilman, two of the first actresses of their 
time, and John Ince, father of Tom and 
Ralph Ince. Will Harris, father of Averill 
Harris, who is playing in When You Smile 
at the Walnut, Philadelphia, as I write, 
took one curtain by himself. A dagger in 
one hand and a revolver in the other, he 
kissed each to the audience, and escaped. 


October Id wl 


The Mobile and Ohio train, whichis 
carry the company to Mobile, where; 
would catch the L. & N. for New Orle 
had been held two hours for us. 

I was walking on the station platf 
while the conductor was getting his on 
from the dispatcher, when two citi; 
lurched up and demanded thickly of 
“Say, young feller, are you part of this] 
show that played town this evenin’?’| 
coyly admitted the soft impeachment } 
prepared to dodge around a freight ear 

‘“Well, we jes’ wan’ t’ tell you tha’s 
damned show ever did see,” they | 
cuped. That, if not praise from 
Hubert, was as gratifying at the mom 


A Wreck on the Road 4 


My partner, Jacob Gosche, had remai} 
in Mobile, and I had planned to wait) 
until he should join us there. From the } 
time I saw a railroad train I had year} 
some day to ride on a locomotive. [ | 
persuaded this Mobile and Ohio engi) 
to let me ride on the steps of the cab. 
ready was ensconced there and the th 
about to start, when Harris came in sei} 
of me to complete the poker game w)| 
was to occupy the men of the troupe yj 
we reached Mobile. I protested that I cif 
play poker any time, while this was my | 
opportunity to ride on an engine. His 
was so insistent that I was needed to ¢,. 
plete the game that I gave in and tog 
hand. 

Harris thereby saved my life. NearS 
Line station on the Mississippi-Alabja 
border, our train collided head-on wils 
freight train in a cut an hour and a | 
later. j 

The engineer of the passenger was kil, 
the fireman so burned and mangled ‘tt 
he lost a leg, and all three men inf 
freight locomotive killed. The frei 
engine crew, were drunk on Christi 
cheer, it developed, and ran by a signiit 
State Line, where we were to pass. 

Other than cuts and bruises, the } 
sengers escaped, but the most of them | 
dled together in shock and bewilderm| 
The one doctor who chanced to be on} 
train did his utmost, the rest was lt 
largely to us actors, but a troupe that 
just finished with a Christmas Eve 
formance such as that was alert for 
emergency. I remember Georgi 
Barrymore laying her new and cost 
lined circular under the head of the di 
fireman of the freight. She sent that! 
piece to the cleaners three times later! 
would return apparently spotless, bu' 
ways a day’s dust and sun would bi 
back telltale stains, until she discardet 

We carried the body of the dead freit 
engineer into our sleeper and laid it | 
berth. The mangled and scalded fire\i 
was laid across two seats in the smoke! 
had used up the vaseline in my mak/) 
box rubbing it into the man’s burns, \t 
returned to the sleeper to borrow morelt 
was the first time I had been in the in? 
diate presence of death, and returnir? 
tiptoed past the berth where the dead 
gineer lay. Just as I passed, the ® 
seized me by the left wrist and pulleci# 
down. My heart stopped and I sank, n'! 
with shock, to the berth edge. 

The engineer was not yet dead. Hel 
recovered consciousness, coldly sober! 
self-accusing. He held me there by a '® 
like grip and cursed himself as I never 
heard a man revile himself, and never” 
to again. He consigned himself to® 
farthest reaches of hell, and was dealt 
five minutes. There was not an extt? 
wound on his body, but the autopsy * 
closed scarcely a whole bone. j i 

The negro feeder of the freight train® 
crushed under his engine almost agi® 
the fire box. He was singing hymns, 
lirious with pain. Harris begged the dco" 
to give the man something to end his h 
less suffering. The physician passed ov 
vial of chloroform. -.. 

“Don’t give him all of it or yo wil! 
him,” he warned. 

(Continued on Page 92 
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Caught between two fires, every atom 
of gasoline is exploded instantly and 
completely by Marmon’s new and in- 
genious system of combustion, utilizing 
DOUBLE‘FIRE IGNITION in combi- 
nation with the efficient New Marmon 
gas intake system in the proved Mar- 
mon valve-in-head type of engine. 


Ae 
th%NEW MARMON 


7 with its new and exclusive features 
becomes an even Greater Automobile 


: many (LE NEW MARMON has struck 

bee entirely new theme in motor car 
| performance. ... By a new and in- 
: genious application of proved prin- 
ciples, Marmon engineers have endowed the 
New Marmon with a magna-power quality 
which is conspicuously evident, even in the 
first half-mile you drive the car. 


It is evident in a new wealth and smoothness of power-flow 
—a new aggressiveness and a new eagerness. 


» It is evident in a startling new rapidity and quietness of 
acceleration—particularly at traffic speeds. 


It is evident on hills—especially difficult hills, where the 
car hangs on and pulls in high gear, quietly and withovt 
apparent effort. 


Even the non-technical layman can understand the reason 
for these amazing results in Marmon’s new system of com- 
bustion which squeezes every ounce of power out of the 


The new ability of the Gr eater gasoline—even the lowest grades of gasoline. 


Three-Way Furthermore, the life of the engine is in- 


New Marmon is evident in the Oil Purifier creased by the Three-Way Oil Purifier 


i h | : 1 (exclusively BGS ie simple, fool- 
| 1 proof device which preserves the lubricating properties of 

rst alt-m ile you drive the car. the oil and does away with frequent oil change. It auto- 
matically removes all forms of extraneous matter from the 


1—Even smoother power-flow, even more oil, both solid and liquid. 
pronounced acceleration and even greater : . ’ j 
power on hills due to Double-Fire Ignition New yee another reo: of the time-saving, 
in combination with other new features. $ * abor-saving and money-saving improve- 
f Self-Lubricator ments in this Greater New Marmon is 
2—New factors of economy and convenience, the New Self-Lubricator. Simply by pushing a conveniently 
including Self-Lubricator and Three-Way located pedal all of the points of the chassis which require 
| Oil Purifier (exclusively Marmon). frequent lubrication are oiled instantly and adequately. 
Y ; These new pleasures of Marmon ownership are available 
! 3—New Body Styles—Victoria Coupe for in a wide range of strikingly beautiful models, including 
four Drea eek ae Pith ce Set aie four standard closed cars—now at exactly open car price. 
—making line of four luxurious Standar 4 
es Closed Cars at exactly open car price Pa arlene peta Se nea cents satcupet 
° edan only $75 more than the open car and 


a comprehensive selection of DeLuxe Models 


Marmon only, and that these new improvements have been added at no increase in price 


ONLY MARMON PROVIDES MAXIMUM BUILT-IN SAFETY Remember that you can get this rare combination of qualities in a Marmon and in a 
Ss 
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Walk-Over 


SHOES Jor Men and Women 


Walk-Ouver 


on every shoe 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A shoe-style tip 
that says good style 


F course you want style in your 
shoes. In Walk-Overs you get 
it. From pear-shaped heel to style tip, 
Walk-Over shoes say style 
One look tells you better than a 
million words that Walk-Overs are 
the finest-looking shoes that ever 
pleased a masculine eye. 


What you have yet to learn is this: 
Walk-Overs, in any style, ultra-fast 
or conservative, have personal fit 
built into them with half-century-old 
quality. That makes them the most 


comfortable shoes you ever paired 
* Reg. U S. Pat. Off. 


Main Spring* Arch, found 

only in Walk-Over shoes, is a 

“new kind of arch’ support, 

supported at three points and 

y padded with rubber. It rests 
fay your feet while you walk. 


your feet with for work or play. 


Look at a Walk-Over shoe. See 
the exclusive Main Spring* Arch. 
Ask to have the comfort-secret of the 
pear-shaped heel’explained to you. 


Then weara pair. They look good, 
feel better, and wear best. You'll 
like them for the same reason that 
has made them the largest-selling 
trade-marked style shoes in the 
world. That is their comfortable, 
personal, uncopyable Walk-Over fit. 
Geo-E. Keith Company, Campello, 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 
© 1925, G. E. K, Co. 
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Harris turned his back and emptied the 
vial into a glass of whisky and I, holding 
my hat in front of my face to shield it from 
the blistering heat, held the glass out for 
the darky’s groping hand. He downed it 
all, and died an easier death. 

The tender of the freight engine remained 
on the rails. Its top was about level with 
the top of the cut. Fore and aft, the cut was 
blocked with wreckage, and it was a prob- 
lem to get the recovered bodies away from 
the burning débris. The first car of the 
freight held lumber. Some of us wrenched 


| three planks from the wrecked car and laid 
| them from the top of the tender to the bank 


of the cut, a span of ten feet or so. When 


| Harris essayed a gingerly trial trip the 


planks sagged ominously; so two volun- 
teers stood beneath the center of the span 
and held the planks in the hollow of their 
arms. One of these volunteers was a man in 
his eighties. With an unnatural strength, 
born of the excitement of the moment, the 
octogenarian bore up his side more surely 
than did his companion, a man half his 
age, as Harris and I stumbled across the 
bending planks with the body, but once we 
were across, the old man collapsed in a 
heap. 

I am one of two’survivors of that com- 
pany, I believe. The other is Miss Vivia 
Ogden, who played the child part. She 
made a name for herself later as a character 
woman, notably in Way Down East and 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, and she 
is one of David Wark Griffith’s stand-bys 
for character bits in his pictures today. 

That was early on Christmas morning of 
1880. Mississippi was only four years out 
of carpetbaggery and Rutherford B. Hayes 
was President. Jack Barrymore was a babe 
of six months. I was twenty-two. At 
twenty-two the sixties are of an incredible 
antiquity, and were infinitely more so in 
1880, when strong men retired to the chim- 
ney corner in their early fifties. The fron- 
tiers of old age have been so extended in 
my life that I never have caught up with 
that receding boundary. 


Back on Broadway 


The following summer, my wife, Helen 
Gardner, and I were waiting in the Erie 
station at Binghamton, New York, for a 
two A.M. train. It was a dingy station, the 
waiting room lighted by one flickering oil 
lamp. All engineers look alike in their 
working clothes, I have observed. An en- 
gineer opened the door, passed mistily 
through the gloom, removed the lamp from 
its bracket and lit his pipe at the flame. To 
my drowsy eyes he was the image of that 
Mobile and Ohio freight engineer, and the 
illusion brought back the scene so vividly 
that I had to put the pipe aside and go out 
into the air to shake myself together. 

Ten or twelve years later, I dined one 
evening with Richard Mansfield in his pri- 
vate car in the railroad yards at New Or- 
leans. There were no interlocking switches 
then and a railroad yard swarmed with 
bobbing lanterns carried by switchmen. I 
stopped one such, hobbling along on one leg 
and a wooden stump, and asked if he could 
direct me to the Mansfield car. 

“Yes, Mr. Hopper,” he said and showed 
the way. 

“Do I know you?” I asked. 

“Well, I had both of these when you saw 
me last,’”’ he answered, pointing to his legs. 
It was the fireman of the Mobile and Ohio 
passenger train, a son of the dead engineer. 

I was back on Broadway at twenty-three, 
my patrimony gone. There still was ample 
time for a glorious career at law, which 
should have by this time, let us hope, made 
me Mr. Justice Hopper. My friends and 
relatives pointed out the follies of my ways, 
even mapped them with the care of a topo- 
graphical engineer. Had I been in a mood 
to listen, which I was not, of course, my 
empty pockets would have spoken force- 
fully enough without any supporting argu- 
ments. A young man may have some 
doubts of his fitness for running a restau- 
rant, for example, after four losing years 
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and bankruptcy, but no succession of di 
ters in the theater has yet given one a 
or actress pause for thought. And if on; 
to lose a fortune, there is no better age ¢} 
twenty-three. ae 

So the next season found me in th 
rigan and Hart Company at their 
at Eighth and Broadway, playing the yo 
hero in The Blackbird. This engager 
had no significance in itself, but it mar 
the forking of the roads for me. Ar 
Louise Carey, then one of the finest ¢ 
tralto voices in America, was having 
with my mother one afternoon early in 
Harrigan and Hart weeks. = 

“Annie, I want you to hear Will siz 
my fond mother proposed, and Ay 
Louise listened with that polite attentior| 
artist gives to the precocities of a fri 
children, while I sang The Palms in al 
I never had sung a note on the stagi| 
could not even read music, but I did | 
questionably have the makings of a vo, 
Miss Carey was pleasantly surprised jj 
flattering. uf 

“That is a fine natural voice,” she! 
claimed. ‘By all means it must be a 
vated.” 


Honored by Garrison | 


Immediately I enrolled under Lj 
Meola of the New York College of My} 
and when the Harrigan and Hart engi. 
ment ended I gave my undivided time 
eight months to my voice. Three 
after I began, Meola’s pupils gavea 
at Steinway Hall. I sang Schumann’s’ 
Grenadiers, Miss Carey came, hel 
hands high above her head and clapi 
them noisily. Pr 

For practice in reading music by sigh! 
joined Samuel Warren’s choral union. V 
ren was organist at Grace Church, mi 


parish of the Reverend Doctor, li 
Bishop, Potter. And at Grace Chur 
shortly became basso in the volunteer q+ 
tet which sang opposite the paid quail, 

I have two stock stories, one of how’! 
liam Lloyd Garrison, the great antisla'y 
leader, blacked my boots, and the othe)! 
how Bishop Potter put me out of Ge 
Church. There is a bronze statue of (* 
rison on Commonwealth Avenue in Bon 
across from the Hotel Vendome. Whi! 
am in Boston I like to steer some frien\y 
the statue, pause idly to glance at it, |i 
the inscription aloud, and say casui, 
“Ah, yes. William Lloyd Garrison. & 
once blacked my boots.” 

As Garrison has been dead nearly 
years, and as few men ever have been! 
ther removed from shoe shining, my bi 
could hardly be more absurd; yet itisté 
In my childhood my mother and I 1 
guests at the Garrison home, and the! 
lant old idealist, who had been a close fri 
of my grandfather, took me for a walk 
fore breakfast one morning. 

We wandered about the ruins of arll 
mill, and I came away with my shoes we 
with mortar dust. Before we entered 
house Mr. Garrison carefully dusted t® 
shoes for me. 

In much the same sense is it true # 
Bishop Potter once put me out oil 
church. At the morning service he hat 
nounced that a returned missionary tilt 
Indians would occupy the pulpit that © 
ning, and bespoke the presence andi 
generosity of his congregation for! 
worthy man. The church was full # 
night and the platform crowded with * 
ical dignitaries magnificent in their si* 
dotal robes. On each side at the rear 0! 
pulpit of Grace Church there is a niche™ 
taining an elaborately carved and fashi| 
sacerdotal chair, high-backed and ro 
The chair opposite the position of the ‘ 
unteer choir was occupied this evening ia 
pastor emeritus, who caressed a beard! 
peer of those surpassing whiskers W 
trade-marked St. Jacob’s Oil, a sovelé? 
household remedy of the hirsute eight® 

Next to me sat a stout and giggly™ 
tralto. I whispered to the contralto if! 
the reverend gentleman surely mus® 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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~ power vehicle is POWER. Star Cars 
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Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me, without the slightest obligation on my part, 
a free copy of the booklet, “Cooking The STAR-Rite Way.” 


ote UCran® practical — 
cooks anything from steaks to 
cakes—broils, fries, boils, stews, 
toasts, bakes—cooks quickly and 
cooks well at the table. 

The STAR-Rite Electric Grill 
does everything thathigher priced 
grills do, and does it quicker— 
by actual cooking test. It nests 
compactly—it is built to endure, 
and designed for beauty. 

The STAR-Rite Electric Grill 
is the newest number of a notable 
family of Electrical Necessities— 
the name STAR-Rite on an Elec- 
trical Appliance is a mark of 
proven merit, and the STAR- 
Rite Grill is eminently worthy 
of this famous family name. 

Write today for the STAR- 
Rite Grill Book; it is full of in- 
teresting information 
about the social art 
of cooking at the 
table—fillinandsend 
the coupon now. 


it 
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| Dealers: Samples 
| of this great new 
| profit maker sent 
| on request — no 
| obligation. 
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Saint Jacob himself, and added George 
Ade’s comment that a clubfoot is a de- 
formity, a harelip a misfortune, but that a 
beard is a man’s own fault. At this moment 
it is in order for the hairsplitters to arise 
and confute me with documentary evidence 
that Ade was a boy in high school in 1882 
and wrote nothing about whiskers prior to 
1897. What of it? 

Whatever the vintage of the joke, the 
contralto was convulsed and in no state of 
mind to resist what followed. The mis- 
sionary was more eloquent in Choctaw, I 
trust, than he was in English. He was 
tedious and statistical and he mumbled his 
words. Saint Jacob cupped a hand to his 
near ear and strained, but after a time he 
gave it up. He fidgeted in his chair, then 


| fell asleep, which he .could do the more 


readily in that he was hidden from the sight 
of the congregation. Ina sleepy stirring he 
raised his right foot in a way that brought 
his knee against a support of the chair roof. 
The support gave way and the roof fell with 
an appalling racket to the tessellated mar- 
ble floor. Had all the Indians detailed by 
the missionary attacked the church in a 
body, their war whoops would have been 
the cheep of a muted violin by comparison. 

Saint Jacob awoke witha start, and asa 
realization of the truth came to him, he 
looked at Doctor Potter with a schoolboy’s 
please-mister-I-didn’t-do-it expression. 

The fat contralto and I exploded. If I 
managed to regain control of myself, her 
muffled squeaks would set me off again. 

Doctor Potter tiptoed across the plat- 
form and whispered, ‘‘ Willie, I think you 
had better retire to the rectory.” 

“Please, Doctor Potter, may I go too?” 
the contralto pleaded hysterically. 

“You may, and I wish I might go with 
you,” the future bishop of New York re- 
plied. 

I found no one anxious to engage my 
singing voice the following season and fell 
back on the legitimate. Fred Williams, 
father of Fritz Williams who has been play- 
ing the doctor in Rain for these past three 
years, was stage manager at the Madison 
Williams was the author of The 
Blackbird in which I had played with Har- 
rigan and Hart, and through him I found a 
place as Pittacus Green in Hazel Kirke with 
the road company of the Madison Square. 


In the Leadville Camp 


Hazel was, I believe, the first of the 
wronged heroines, the Our Nells, of our 
drama, a theme that later was done to 
death and to burlesque. A simple Scotch 
lass wooed and won by a plausible English- 
man and cast out by her stern father, she 
discovered too late that she had been mar- 
ried under the Scottish rite on English 
soil—but not altogether too late, for even- 
tually they lived happily ever afterward. 
Probably Hazel Kirke has not been played 
in America for at least twenty years, but 
few plays have had more performances on 
our stage; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, of course, 
and East Lynne and Charley’s Aunt, per- 
haps. It played continuously from 1881 to 
1885. 

The Hazel Kirke tour carried us into the 
Rocky Mountains to Leadville, two miles 
high on the flank of the Great Divide, then 
the lustiest boom camp that ever buried its 
dead with their boots on. Leadville drowses 
today in the high Rockies, dreaming of its 
fierce youth, but in 1883 it was only four 
years old, the most spectacular mining 
camp in the world and producing:a fifth of 
the silver and a third of the country’s lead. 

Easy come, easy go was the town’s 
shibboleth, and the coming and the going 
was a startling spectacle to a New York 
youth in his early twenties. The greatest 
of the camp’s gambling houses was the 
Brick Exchange, operated by a man from 
Brooklyn still in his thirties. The lower 
floor was a public gambling house, the 
upper a private one under the guise of a 
club of 360 members, the badge of member- 
ship being a key to the premises. Harry 
Davenport and I wandered pop-eyed into 
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the lower floor and were given the priyj] 
of the club above. The first words I h 
as we topped the steps were “And a 
sand more,” spoken by a player in se 
handed poker game, and the BO08e | 
rose on my skin like a relief map of 
Colorado mountains. y! 
Champagne, the finest of Havana ol 
and the best food in Leadville Were ge! 
like the free lunch of New York } 
Having tried all, Davenport and ] 
under certain obligations. We agree 
pool twenty-five dollars on a roy! 
wheel and were buying checks, when} 
proprietor ordered the croupier to re 
our money. 
“Take it out in looking, boys,” he 
us, ‘“‘and keep your money in your i 
The odds are against you.” 
Our manhood thus impugned, we 
jected that we paid as we went. 
““Give us a song then,”’ the Brool 
man suggested. ‘‘The boys would enjoy 


My Début asa Singer 


Harry could play the piano after af 
ion, but his repertoire was severely limi} 
When we came to canvass it we found \y 
one song that both he could play ar] 
could sing, and it was not a tune t that 
environment suggested. 

“We're sorry,”’ we reported back, “tf 
the only thing both of us know is Rod 
in the Cradle of the Deep.” ; 

“Fine and dandy,” the gambler 
plauded. ‘‘There’s nothing I like. ber 
than a good hymn.”’ 

Davenport displaced the professor af 
piano and to his accompaniment I if 
that bass sailor’s dirge. It was, now tl] 
think of it, my professional début j\, 
singer, and a singularly gratifying one, 
after a fashion. Certainly I never s¥ 
have sung any song to quite such a> 
sponse. Something more than 10,000) 
above sea level and 1000 miles away,le 
citizens of Leadville appealed to meas} 
sonably safe from watery graves, and, | 
assumed, apt to be correspondingly iif 
ferent to a sailor’s woes. Any of them' 
likely enough to be carried off suddenly 
Colonel Colt or timber-line pneumonia) 
there was not enough water within | 
rifle shots to drown a litter of kittens. 
though the song is not exactly hilario! 
never had thought of it as likely to wri 
tear from anyone less susceptible thanit 
immediate family of a lost mariner. 

The roulette wheels were stilled, the! 
banks closed, the poker players laid dit 
their hands and the bartenders fo’ 
theirs. We were given the most deco! 
silence and as I got well into the song, ! 
shirted miners began to wipe their & 
furtively and white-shirted gambler! 
blink mistily. The vigorous applause ai 
close was heightened by the apolojit 
blowing of noses in red bandannas hert! 
there. Such a response left me dumfow 
and vaguely ill at ease. | 

The next morning Charles Whe) 
who took his morning’s hike as Leadll 
did its eye opener, took me on a long /# 
out among the mines, which, in that & 
fied air, had my tongue hanging out. !¢ 
stopped at an outlying saloon and ord® 
two bottles of beer at fifty cents a bott 

The bartender looked me over ¢li 
and asked, ‘‘Are you the fellow that 
that rocked n-the-cradle song up at 
Exchange last night?” 

I defiantly declared that I wal wit 
with he pushed the dollar back acros'¥ 
bar. } 

“Your money’s counterfeit here, |" 
ner,” he told me. ‘You treated us 
night, now we treat.” 

Nor were Davenport and I permit! 
spend a cent in Leadville while we sté' 
Wherever we went our fame had prec’ 
us and what the house offered was ! 
I learned then, what I have observed 
since, that the most sentimentally re 
sive of audiences, the one most surely 
easily reached by any suggestion of Gi | 
home or mother, is the audience that »' 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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windows weathertight, waterproof, noiseless 
and dustproof. You can apply this strip your- 
self, simply tack it on. The only tool needed 
is a tack hammer. No sawing or mitering; no 
taking down of doors and windows. 


Not only will you have a more comfortable 
home when equipped with Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip, but tests prove it will save 
from 20% to 40% in fuel. 


Home Comfort Weatherstrip is made of a high 
grade insulating material covered with a spe- 
cial rubberized fabric. The tacking lap is 4 ply, 
double sewed, giving strip added rigidity, Itcan- 
not rust or split. Contains no metal or wood. 
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Weatherstrip is its flexibility. Even if the door 
or window warpsor sags this strip automatically 
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Get Home Comfort Weatherstrip from your 
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God, no home, and hasn’t given a thought 
to mother in a year. 

I was in good company with Hazel 
Kirke. Among the cast were Mrs. E. L. 
Davenport, Annie Russell, Ada Gilman, 
Mrs. Cecile Rush, C. W. Couldock, Charles 
Wheatly, J. G. Grahame and young Harry 
Davenport. The son of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Davenport—he one of the finest trage- 
dians, and she one of the first actresses of 
our stage—and a brother of the great Fanny 
Davenport, my accompanist in Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep is an actor and a 
gentleman worthy of his antecedents, but 
in 1883 he was an insufferably fresh youth 
of about eighteen. One of his most objec- 
tionable habits was that of helping himself 
to a cigar from any pocket but his own, and 
lighting it airily without so much as a by- 
your-leave. 

Somewhere in the South I bought a 
loaded cigar, then a prime American prac- 
tical joke and a favorite with the village 
cut-up. Removing my coat to my arm, I 
strolled up and down the platform of the 
railroad station, elaborately exploiting that 
cigar cuddled all by itself in a vest pocket. 
Harry lifted the cigar the moment he saw 
it, put it in his mouth, but did not light it. 
When the train came the men of the com- 
pany found seats in the smoker. Harry sat 
down beside a countryman and struck up a 
conversation at once, as he did at all times 
with the strangest stranger. The boy being 
something of an amateur gardener, he soon 
found a common ground of interest with 
the farmer. 

At length Harry was reminded of the 
cigar. He borrowed a match from his seat 
mate and lighted up. On the sixth puff the 
cigar exploded like a Roman candle, directly 
into the farmer’s whiskers, which began to 
resemble an illuminated Christmas tree. 

The farmer leaped to the conclusion that 
Harry was a Smart-Aleck city feller bent on 
making sport of a countryman, and our 
huge relish of the joke confirmed him in 
that suspicion. The most direct way of re- 
covering his lost dignity that suggested 
itself was hammering the daylights out of 
young Davenport, and it took all of us to 
drag him off the boy. 


A Cigar Plant 


Harry was not the sort to be cured in one 
lesson. For perhaps a week he bought his 
own cigars, but he soon returned to our 
vest pockets. We tried burying the teeth 
of rubber combs in our perfectos, but he 
only tossed the doctored smoke aside and 
reached for another. 

In a Savannah hotel I encountered 
George K. Foster, a friend of my boyhood. 
Foster was traveling in the South for his 
firm, Foster Brothers and Fairchild, manu- 
facturing chemists. He heard our grum- 
blings about Davenport and suggested 
asafetida. 

“It’s probably the vilest-smelling stuff in 
the pharmacopeeia,” he explained, ‘‘a fetid 
gum resin, and a little of it will go a long 
way.” 

We rehearsed the plant as carefully as a 
new play. Foster provided a pellet of asa- 
fetida, and I enlisted the man at the hotel 
cigar counter as an accomplice. With a 
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penknife we removed a conical i 
from the blunt end of a cigar, ins | 
pellet and replaced the cone of tob; 
I then arranged the doctored cigar jin 
to last place in a box containing jus ; 
cigars. 

Foster and the men of the company 
dined together in the hotel. 

As we got up from the tableT , 
“Gentlemen, I have found an exee, 
cigar at the stand in the lobby; will) 
join me?” 

We sauntered toward the stand. “]» 
have that cigar you sold me yesterd | 
I asked the dealer. He brought the) 
from the case, as arranged, and I pass 
to Couldock, as the eldest, then to Whe: 5 
Foster, Grahame in that order, and fin 
before taking the last one myself, to Hey 
I took the added precaution of holding) 
thumb upon the last cigar. 


The Asafetida Perfecto 


All except Harry lighted up immedia | 
and lounged in a row of lobby chairs, I; 
enport, by some caprice, put his cigar ; 
vest pocket, but sat down alongside, , 
der the influence of this contretemps, ; 
conversation was a bit forced for a te 
but Harry was oblivious of that. He, 
delighted to sing solo at any time. 

The hour grew late, our cigars grew s+ 
and Harry’s still remained in his poct 
When the clock behind the desk pointe ; 
7:45 we were forced to start for the thee; 
We walked, Harry with us and still with) 
the consolation of tobacco. 

The theater originally had been a chui 
and a great stained-glass window exten( 
the full height of the back wall of « 
stage, doing service for both floors of 
dressing rooms that had been built bac) 
the stage. Incidentally, the window | 
deeply inset, leaving a sort of shaft betw1 
the first and second floor dressing roc; 
Grahame and I had the room directly (1 
one occupied by Mrs. Davenport, }; 
Rush and Miss Gilman. ; 

When Harry had made up, he cad 
upon his mother, as was his unvarying + 
tom before each performance. 

We heard him enter and greet his mot 
and a moment later our ears were star 
by his voice asking, “‘Do you ladies obi 
if I smoke?” 

The ladies, in their hapless innoce!) 
did not object. The cigar was lit, Grahié 
and I held our breaths. Suddenly a ci 
was overturned below us, three worl 
screamed, and the skirmish line of ¢ 
world’s most stupendous stench came) 
through the shaft. The concentrated; 
sence of all the reeks in the aggregate ti 
ever assailed my olfactory sense did | 
even suggest the plague that rolled up ti 
shaft. It drove us and all of us out off 
dressing rooms and out of the theater, |] 


‘it was fifteen minutes before we dare¢) 


return. The curtain was that much lati 
Harry played his part with a deaty 
pallor on his face, but as the curtain fel! 
the first act he mustered a sickly grin | 
said with a vestige of his old sureness: ~ 
“T thought I smelled arat!”  — 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
cles by Mr. Hopper and Mr. Stout. The next! 
appear in an early issue. 
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iff come the smudges 
tom this lustrous white paint! 


Washing removes the dirt 
but not the paint 
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TERE? Bi, Economical 
I S a real contribution to eased teops-gmn uy rei tenthe 
' 3 o 
mie lasting 900d looks ofwalls , Of Shame, foreign or domestic, apple largest surfaces 
§ 
| under the same conditions. 
aL woodwork . Scores of leading hotels, clubs, hospitals, indus- For large jobs Barreled Sunlight can be bought 
N A q Anyone can easily apply Barreled trial plants, etc., now use Barreled Sunlight for in 55-gallon and 30-gallon churn-equipped steel 
i i . ‘“c : interior painting. Here are just a few promi- drums, ata very moderate initial cost. The labor 
andsome white paint that Sunlight. It flows on. freely, leveling” ee users: cost of application is low because Barreled Sun- 
dcs not hold dirt—a lustrous finish itself and leaving no brush-marks. If a light (containing no varnish) flows on freely 
F F Z A Blackstone Hotel, of Omaha with brush or spray—and covers remarkably. 
somooth that the worst smudges white finish is not desired, Barreled Methodist Hospital, of Memphis Once on the walls, it can be washed clean at 
Sunlight may be tinted any shade by Glendale Sanitarium, of Glendale, Cal. any time, and repeated washings will not wear 


insurance f<chanve Building: of Chicago it away. This saves the annoyance and cost of 
‘i frequent repainting. 


Franklin Motor Company When a finish in tint is desired, Barreled 
International Silver Company Sunlight in quantities of 5 gallons or over is 
ok k * United States Rubber Company tinted on order, without extra charge. 


axl finger-marks can be rubbed off 
wh a damp cloth! 


simply adding oil colors. 


ee the proof of this remarkable 
qclity in the photographs at the right. 
Thy make it clear why thousands are 
usig Barreled Sunlight today on walls 
of citchens and bathrooms, and for 
wlte woodwork everywhere. 


The Microscope shows why! 


Several thousand dealers carry Barreled 
Sunlight, in cans from 4 pint to 5 gal- 
lons. Where more than one coat is re- 


quired, use Barreled Sunlight Under- 


coat first. 
ek Send the coupon for special informa- ORDINARY FLAT-FINISH WHITE PAINT BARRELED SUNLIGHT 
ay. tion on the use of Barreled Sunlight These photographs of cross-sections of astonishing contrast shows why Barreled 
Tl: satin-like texture which enables for your type of interior. If sample is paint surfaces were made through a Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its 
Bereled MIE resist ciirt, also © desired. enclosé 10c fot a can‘contain- powerful microscope. Each paint was surface is smooth, unbroken and non- 
y ’ , magnified to the same high degree. The porous. It resists dirt and washes like tile. 


4) ita soft, tich lustre freefromglare. ing enough Barreled Sunlight to paint 
hae It ‘all be compared with the a small cabinet, shelf, mirror-frame, etc. 
Tist € —vet i 
itera yet it costs less than U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and 


“Save the surface and 
you save all Cit Varma 


comel and i more solidly. Main Offices, 52-A Dudley Street, Providence, : 
ade by the exclusi : R. I.—New York, 350 Madison Ave.—Chicago, y Ym U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO, 
B ele Son het eh ae Breet 659 Washington Blvd.— San Francisco, 156 ‘ Y, 52-A Dudley eure Providence, R. I. 
; 34 S guaranteed to re- Eddy St. Distributors in all principal cities. Se OP g Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 
mn white longer than any gloss paint Dealers everywhere. arreled AA eo etctions Bedi vista 


Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight to 
be mailed postpaid. 
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Up-to-Date Motor Camps 


HE average motor camp is too 
[Nat known to need any de- 

scription, but there are a few 
that are unique. Such a motor car- 
avansary is the $200,000 haven for 
tourists in E] Paso, Texas. Camp 
Grande covers ten acres of space, 
and can accommodate 300 cars a 
night. Constructed in the Indian 
Mission style of architecture, the 
place is as interesting and pictur- 
esque to visitors as it is unique and 
convenient. It is built not only asa 
place to camp, but to afford people 
all the comforts of a modern hotel, 
and at the same time place the 
out-of-doors at their command. 

Like the best camps of the coun- 
try, this is a pay camp. For fifty 
cents one gets a 20 by 20 plot upon 
which to park his car and pitch his 
auto tent, and the price gives him 
full privileges of hot and cold baths, 
the use of the recreation hall and 
access to the kitchen. For seventy- 
five cents a day one may set up 
housekeeping under picturesque 
Rustic Row, which is a large, long 
shed built out of pine logs and roofed 
with pine slabs. For one dollar the 
camper may rent a tent home 
equipped with two beds, electric 
lights, good floors, and located in a well- 
shaded spot. Should one care to go a bit 
higher he may pay a dollar and a half 
for a rustic cottage, which is built so that 
it is comfortable in winter or summer. For 
winter occupancy a gas stove is furnished 
and the canvas curtains can be buttoned up 
tightly. The floors are covered with neat 
rugs, and the furniture consists of tables, 
chairs, a gas stove for cooking, beds and a 
clothes closet. The mattresses are furnished 
with covers, which are removed after each 
tenant. One’s car is driven up close to a 
door underneath the shed so that all per- 
sonal belongings are under cover and close 
at hand. 

But these are not all of the options at 
Camp Grande. One may go into the aristo- 
cratic class by spending two dollars for a 
small bungalette, or two dollars and a half 
for a large bungalette. These unique quar- 
ters offer nothing less than the aceommoda- 
tions of a hotel; private bath,* bedroom, 
living room, and kitchenette with complete 


PHOTOS. BY AULTMAN & DORMAN, EL PASO, TEXAS 
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In Camp at the Frying Pan Gap Public Camp Ground, Pisgah National Forest, North Carolina 


furnishings. A de luxe bungalette rents for 
five dollars a day per car. 

The recreation hall in Camp Grande 
cost $12,000. The floor is of maple and 
is suitable for dances. A piano and phono- 
graph are provided. This building is com- 
pletely furnished about_like a country club 
and is highly appreciated by the campers. 
The commodious kitchens are kept sanitary 
by being closed between the hours of nine 
and eleven o’clock each morning, when 
they are thoroughly disinfected, and a spray 
is used to kill the flies. Within this same 
building there is a laundry with eight laun- 
dry trays, ironing boards and electric out- 
lets for irons. Irons are rented from the 
camp Office at ten cents per hour. Between 
the kitchens and the recreation hall there 
is a patio inclosed by four walls, where the 
family wash is hung to dry, entirely hidden 
from view. There is a children’s play- 
ground equipped with slides, swings; rings 
and other means of healthful amusement. 
The camp is afforded police protection day 


and night. The water supply is of the best. 
Sanitary conditions are adequately cared 
for and the city health department gives 
the camp a weekly inspection. 

Denver’s motor camp—Overland Park— 
built at a cost of $250,000, is\situated along 
the Platte River about three miles from the 
heart of the city, and comprises 160 acres, 
of which one half is covered with fine groves 
of cottonwoods, maples and other trees. 

Overland Park was once the site of an 
interstate exposition and several of the old 
exposition buildings have been utilized in 
the scheme of development. One of them 
has been turned into an exhibition hall, 
with space for county exhibits. Another 
was fitted up last year as a moving-picture 
theater, seating 400 people. The first floor of 
the camp clubhouse is a modern grocery and 
meat market, lunch counter and grill, steam 
table from which hot foods are served, bar- 
ber shop, billiard parlor and showers. 

The city of Denver now buys gasoline 
and oil in carload lots, and this is piped 


Interior of the Kitchen and Rustic Row at Camp Grande 
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direct from the railroad tracks ah 
dred feet distant to the camp. T} 
is a garage and battery-service 
tion inside the camp. Visitors 
assigned a lot and block numberw 
they-register at arrival, so thatt 
have parcel, telegram and mail 
livery to their tents. City engin: 
have surveyed over 1500 lots, e 
twenty-five feet square, and ¢} 
are all marked and charted. 0; 
land Park is frequently a tent: 
of 5000 or 6000 souls each night, 
1924 registration numbering 49, 
Campers paid fees last year amov 
ing to $14,702. In 1915 Color 
had two auto camps that exten, 
frugal accommodations to ab 
4500 tourists. During last year 6! 
127 gas nomads registered in the 
camps in Colorado. 

No one has been able to count + 
motor caravansaries that are g¢- 
tered up.and down every main hi 
way in the country, but there m} 
be 4000 or 5000 of them. Alm} 
every city or town in the We 


without exception has one or m 


camps, and other sections are not} 
behind. Even New England, whi 
held back longer than any other + 
gion, is now wide open to the mo} 
camper; thanks to the splendid e: 
cational work of the National R} 
reation Club of Boston. Both coasts s 
fine camps opened on large proporti 
last spring. The new Portland, Oreg 
camp is patterned somewhat after 
open-air hostelry at El Paso, where iti 
natural amphitheater, camping space ' 
100 cars, as well as twenty cottages, } 
been attractively laid out on ground ti; 
has been landscaped and tiled to insur: 
dry surface at all times. This camp offi 
the usual equipment as well as a hi 
radio-receiving apparatus, electric irc, 
considerable furniture, the service oi} 
store, three community kitchens with } 
plates, a cafeteria where hot food may: 
purchased, and many other facilities. 
Along the Atlantic Coast, motor gyps} 
will find a number of newly establisl| 
havens this year, and even New York |} 
stepped in line by opening within the ¢’ 
limits a camp overlooking Pelham Bay @! 
Long Island Sound. Here one finds alm} 
everything that he could possibly want 
FRANK E. BRIMMER) 
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“Ticket to New York, Please. I Want to Live My Own Life” 


The Fisherman Who Walked Miles to His Favorite Lake Only to Find That 
His Fishing Kit He Had Brought His Wife’s Sewing Basket 
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ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


The Irony of Féte The Boy Who Left the Farm Because He Had to Get Up So Early 
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+e never taken to wireless, and that’s a 
ac People say that it gets you out of 
yo\self, and that is just where I don’t want 
oe. My mind has got a comfortable 
10.2, and as soon as it starts paying calls 
sbi along to my doctor and arrange 
h: I be put under restraint. 

hat I noticed about this house was the 
ailes. They were everywhere—big yel- 
ov:andles in sconces and in fancy holders, 
itt white candles hanging in clusters on a 
ihr candelabrum, big red candles in the 
,a and on the stairs. He saw me looking 
in laughed. [ 

© hate the garish glare of electric light,” 
rerid. “You have no idea of the beauty 
f ndles until you have used them.” 

‘yis Mr. Buckland was an interesting 
orof bird, and not altogether unknown to 
ne Twice a week he used to be put into a 
nor car and driven about the country for 
in our or two, with his own chauffeur at 
hevheel. I expected to hear a whole lot 
‘bit his illness, because invalids as a rule 
,aon’t very much more to talk about; but 
eras an exception. He asked me what 
orof man Brett was. 

{t’s a queer thing, my sister falling in 
o\ with a detective,” he said, shifting 
irself with a moan; ‘‘but I suppose there 
relecent people even in the police force.”’ 
5 he was an invalid, I did not swat him. 
idve got to make allowances for the 


velina is a clever girl,’”” he went on, 
crime has always interested her. She 
ibe a great help to Brett. Though what 
r, dear father would say if he could 
n! look down from heaven and see Eve- 
in'walking to the altar with a detective 
ant, I shudder to think!” 

was on the tip of my tongue to suggest 
maybe his poor, dear father wasn’t in 
ition to look down; but, as I remarked 
ere, you’ve got to exercise a lot of pa- 
when you're dealing with the sick. 
en I went downstairs I found that 
3rt had arrived, and that the two were 
ong over a Sunday newspaper, discuss- 
ngsheir favorite murder. 

e takes people different ways. It takes 
neo that I can stand for almost any kind 
f jolishness on the part of my fellow hu- 
ngs. When I find young detectives tak- 
uga romantic interest in 
rie, and raising theories 
bit cases that are in 
people’s hands, I pat 


‘go on to their doom. 
WH) when I meet an out- 
fools I just stroll out 


e) to nothing, riding free 
big chunk of stone, 
h, according to the 


Oroperly intelligent man 
ahink of himself as noth- 
uvithout having a pretty 
1n opinion of most 

Vv ybody else. 

», though it made 
111 to hear a man like 
uF theorizing and de- 
uiing, I just thought 
fhe stars and how 
fn the cleverest cop 
‘qld look from a dis- 
ae of umpteen mil- 

0, miles. 

hat newspaper 
hild have reminded 
s1:t that the majestic 
a2ant of life was roll- 
njon in the grand old 
77 in spite of ten- 
nd engagement 


, i 
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HOUSE OF Thle CANDLES 


(Continued from Page 12) 


rings. The courts were still sitting, Dart- 
moor was open for the season, judges were 
still saying ‘“‘I should not be doing my duty 
to society if I did not pass a severe sen- 
tence,’ and the ratepayer was as usual 
putting his hand in his pocket to provide 
boots for policemen. 

Just about that time Notting Hill was a 
pretty notorious place. We had the Yellow 
Man operating in the houses and Looey the 
Dip working the shops, with an occasional 
private burglary thrown in. I knew Looey 
was on the job, because the lady who used 
to wear his brass wedding ring came up one 
night and spilled everything. 

“He’s got a new girl called Annie, and if 
ever I get hold of her she’ll want a new 
chassis,’ said the late Mrs. Looey. She 
said a lot of other things which didn’t get 
past, but I gathered that Annie wasn’t 
qualified for a Sunday-school teacher. 

We went after Looey, but didn’t find 
him, and the Yellow Man was just a name. 

I had the brightest bunch of boys under 
me that any superintendent could wish. 
They could do everything except catch 
burglars. With a tape measure and a pair of 
rubber gloves, they’d reconstitute the 
crime—to use a foreign expression—so that 
you could almost see Looey climbing up the 
rain pipe or the Yellow Man swinging 
lightly onto the baleony. They’d deduce 
from the elbow mark on the mantelpiece 
that he was sixty-nine inches tall, had a 
yellow mustache and was separated from 
his wife. They knew he had a yellow mus- 
tache because the policeman on point duty 
had seen him walk out of the house as bold 
as brass, and had bade him good night. 

After about six of these burglaries, four 
in Ladbroke Grove, one in Colville Gardens 
and another in Elgin Crescent, I called to- 
gether the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. 

“Boys,” I said, “I’m going to give youa 
lecture on crime. Let me start right away 
by telling you that if Looey or that Yellow 
Man gets away with another bust, I shall 
return you to the uniformed braach of the 
Metropolitan Police. Having seen your 
work as detectives, I think you’d make 


good traffic cops. Nothing smaller than an 
ice wagon will ever get past you without 
you noticing.” 

I was a little rattled at the time, because 
Scotland Yard had been sending out all- 
station warnings every few hours about the 
Stricklands. I suppose the treasury had 
been raising Cain. The one-pound notes 
that this gang printed looked better than 
the genuine article, and their thousand- 
franc notes had been cashed by the Bank 
of France without question. One of the 
messages I had ran: 


“Please render an immediate return 
showing the names and addresses of all 
users of electric power for driving machin- 
ery, photographic purposes, heating and 
cooking, and so on. Report must be re- 
turned to Room 1275, Scotland Yard, by 
Monday without fail.” 


Fortunately I had the sense to get onto 
the local office of the power company, so I 
wasn’t called upon to employ my detectives 
as electric-light inspectors. 

I had never met the Stricklands. They 
were an Irish crowd that had worked in 
Dublin till the Free State police got after 
them, and Scotland Yard wasn’t much bet- 
ter off than I. 

As I say, all these smoking confidentials 
from headquarters began to get on my 
nerves, and when they were followed by re- 
quests for special reports on our local bur- 
glaries, I felt like taking a gun up to the 
Thames Embankment and giving the re- 
porters something to write about. 

I’m not complaining very seriously that 
my boys couldn’t pull Looey, because he’s 
one of those fellows who has no locality. 
All criminals are homing pigeons, and pick- 
ing them up is about as easy as finding a 
phone number in a guide- 
book. When they arethrough 
with a job they go back 
where they live, and their 
idea of hiding themselves is 
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to move into the next street and change 
their names from Smith to Smyth. 

But Looey was different. Assoon as he’d 
finished a job he’d float away into Scotland 
or somewhere nobody would think of look- 
ing for him. He’d go over to Paris or drop 
down into Cardiff—and he didn’t booze. 
Drink and talkative women are the ruin of 
high-class criminals. 

Matters had quietened down in Notting 
Hill and we hadn’t had a burglary for a 
month, and the Yard had lost interest in 
the Stricklands, when Looey came back. 
A patrolman was crossing Wormwood 
Scrubbs, toward the prison, at about two 
o’clock in the morning. A thin drizzle had 
been falling all evening; it was a cold and 
miserable night, and the patrolman was 
stepping lively to get that part of his job 
over. 

His duty was to reach the prison wall, 
make a circuit and rejoin the road, and he 
was within fifty yards of the wall when he 
found Looey. 

Wormwood Scrubbs is a bit of rough 
common, and the officer was using his lan- — 
tern to guide him; otherwise the poor devil 
wouldn’t have‘ been found till morning. 
The first thing the policeman saw was a 
boot sticking out of a bush, and turning 
aside to investigate, he saw a man lying 
huddled on the ground. It was Looey, and 
he was dead. 

The local station phoned me and I drove 
down with the police surgeon, and was with 
him all the time he was making his ex- 
amination. The body lay on the top of a 
crushed bush. There was no sign of shoot- 
ing or stabbing, and it looked almost as 
though it were a case of death from natural 
causes, when Doctor Hackett made his re- 
port. 


When I Went Downstairs I Found That Brett Had Arrived, and That the Two Were Poring Over a Sunday Newspaper, Discussing Their Favorite Murder 
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Buy 
with your 
eyes SHUT 


OU’D like to be able to buy everything your 

business needs, and uses, without the trouble 
of comparing prices and samples. If you could 
only be sure of getting the right goods at the 
right price, you'd do it. 


Many firms buy Baker-Vawter products that 
way—Just order from us, and trust us. 


It saves them time and worry; but more impor- 
tant, it saves actual dollars, not only on the pur- 
chase price of record forms and equipment, but 
in their use and maintenance. 


Baker-Vawtercustomers profit from these conditions: 


A uniform quality, year after year, in everything 
we produce—loose leaf binders; stock and made- 
to-order record forms; filing equipment and sup- 
plies. We take pride in producing, in each case, 
a product which will last longer, serve better, or 
make someone’s job easier. 


Our manufacturing processes are efficient and 
economical;—labor is constant;—costs are low. 
We know these costs to a penny. The price you 
pay us is based on them. You pay no premium 
for our name or our quality, except as it enters 
into the cost of what we do or make to render 
you greater satisfaction. 


When we quote a price you can depend on that 
price being our only price, for that thing. The 
quotations of our two hundred salesmen are 
double checked at our Branch Offices, to insure 
accuracy. Over or under-charges are always cor- 
rected, one as cheerfully as the other, to assure 
you of our one best price. 


Our men are trained to understand office prac- 
tice—to know how to use and apply what we 
make, as well as how to sell it. Our thirty-seven 
years of experience with office records and rou- 
tine often enables us to suggest improvements 
(where they are welcome), which effect real 
economies out of proportion to the small cost of 
our equipment. 


We sell direct. Many of our thousands of cus- 
tomers buy from us safely, with their eyes:shut, 
everything we make that they can use. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Loose Leaf Binders + Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets - Unitfiles + Storage Units 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES 


HOLYOKE BENTON HARBOR KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 


We serve and sell direct - Offices in 55 cities - One is near you 
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“This man has hardly a sound limb in his 
body,” he said. “He has fallen from a con- 
siderable height.” 

Except the prison, there was no building 
within five hundred yards. 

“Has he fallen out of an airplane?” I 
asked, and the doctor shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “it’s not bad enough for 
that. I should say he fell some fifty feet. 
And the curious thing is that there’s no vi- 
tal injury to him, not sufficient to cause 
death.” 

We had half a dozen policemen on the 
spot by now, which was unfortunate, be- 
cause their big feet blotted out all foot- 
prints. By the light of their lanterns he 
continued his examination, and then he 
made the discovery which puzzled me for a 
long time. 

Across the two palms of the dead man 
ran the ugly mark of a burn. It was as 
though poor Louis had tried to pick up 
something nearly red-hot, for not only the 
palms but the tips of his fingers were 
scorched. ° 

The doctor moved him into the nearest 
hospital for closer examination, and I went 
back to my office to puzzle out what looked 
to me like a mystery. 

Now if there’s one thing that a real 
policeman hates, it’s a mystery. We have 
burglaries and murders that are mysteries 
to the public and the newspaper boys, but 
as a rule there’s nothing mysterious about 
them to the man in charge of the case. In 
nine instances out of ten he knows the man 
who did it, and the only hard work he has is 
to connect the killer or the burglar with the 
crime so surely that a puddin’-headed jury 
will convict. 

But this was a real mystery to the police, 
though it was not to the newspapers, be- 
cause we told them nothing about the 
broken bones or the burns, and all they 
could see in the case was that a man had 
been found dead on Wormwood Scrubbs. 

I sent for Brett. 

“Sergeant,” I said, “‘if you can tear your- 
self away from Ladbroke Close, and can 
bring down your mighty mind to the study 
of human perversity, I’d be glad if you’d 
take charge of this case and worry out the 
how-it-happened of it.’’ 

He was a bit touchy on the question of 
his love-making; but being a good officer, 
he swallowed his feelings and went about in 
his usual bloodhound way to trail Looey to 
his last place of residence. There were no 
papers on the body—nothing that could 
give us a clew, except that the watch in his 
pocket was one he’d pinched from Gardner’s, 
the jeweler in High Street, and this only 
told us that he was a burglar, and we knew 
that already. 

A night or two later Brett came to see 
me at my house just as I was going to bed. 

“T’ve been wondering, chief,” he said, 
“whether there might besomesort of trouble 
between the Yellow Man and Looey. They 
were both working the same district, and 
from what I heard today they were pretty 
bad friends.” 

“Where’s the Yellow Man?”’ I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he snapped. 

He got sore at me for that, and I don’t 
blame him. We’d searched every dive in 
London, and we’d had a report from every 
nose—you don’t know what a nose is, I 
suppose. On the other side you call him a 
stool pigeon, and, if you’re being very po- 
lite, you describe him as a police spy. Any- 
way, there wasn’t a nose who’d smelled 
him, and we’d reached the dead end of our 
investigations in spite of all the expensive 
sleuths they sent down from the Yard to 
help us, when the Yellow Man was picked 
up at three o’clock in the morning in almost 
exactly the same spot as we’d found Louis. 

It was a cyclist sergeant who found him, 
and he phoned to me direct. I happened 
to be at the station when the call came 
through. We’d arrested a member of Par- 
liament for driving his car whilst he was in 
a condition that wasn’t excusable even in a 
politician. Naturally we had to send for his 
own doctor and a dozen Harley Street 
specialists to prove that what a low-down 
policeman thought was drunk was merely 


.a good scout, for he drove me out to Wy 
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the after effects of the war. By the} 
we got him bailed out, the street in j, 
of the station was filled with motor ear, 
longing to half the medical faculty 
land. 

I was seeing Sir Charles Bromgroye’ 
his car—he’s the biggest surgeon in| 
don—when the policeman came run 
down the steps to tell me about the Ye 
Man. 

It would be an hour before I could 
the police surgeon, and it struck me 
it would be an excellent idea if I had 
assistance of Sir Charles. In a few yw; 
I told him what had happened, and he 


wood Scrubbs in his own car, and on 
way I told him about Looey. 
It was Eric, right enough, I realized y 
I saw the body, and I was curious tok 
what Bromgrove would say. 
“He has had a bad fall, but that did 
kill him,” he said; and then he opened, 
clenched hands, and there was the ) 
mark across both palms! 
“What do youmake of that, Sir Charle! 
I asked. 
He looked up over his shoulder. 
“He was electrocuted, the same as 
other man,’ he said. ‘‘I thought so w 
you told me the appearance of the hai 
and I am convinced now.’ 
“Electrocuted!”” This theory got a 
tangled up. 
“My supposition is that this man. 
either climbing a wall or was feeling ; 
way along a roof, when his hands c 
into contact with a live cable,” said) 
Charles. ‘‘He must have been killed 
stantly, and fell.” 
Now if there is one thing that Wo. 
wood Scrubbs doesn’t own it’s an overh 
cable. : 
I’d sent for Brett before I left the stat 
and he turned up at about five o’clock 
the morning. I told him what the doc 
had said. 
“Brett,” said I, “these two poor n 
were burgling, and in the pursuit of tl} 
unlawful occupations they struck a ho} 
that has a live wire exposed, and tl 
dropped, probably into the back yard. Al 
for some reason the owner of the ho! 
didn’t want people to know that he ha 
live wire, and as soon as he found # 
were dead he moved these fellows to’ 
nearest open space. Go out and find tl 
shy householder and pull him in.” 
“Miss Buckland’s theory ——” he | 
gan. 
“Put it in your report, but sign your o| 
name to it,” said I, for I didn’t want a 
amateur female to come interfering w) 
the processes of justice. 
Brett reported at the end of the next di 
“The power company say there would 
be a live wire left exposed on a roof, 
that doctor’s theory goes west,” he sa 
“Now Miss Buckland thinks i 
“That woman’s got brains,”’ said I. “T 
her I’m coming to call on her this afterno 
I’d like to get her theories first-hand.” 
I don’t know what made me say that. 
is an idea of mine that the Lord has giv 
me a superinstinct. But I somehow fel’ 
had to go along and see that young la| 
and catch hold on some of her deductio)) 
It’s revolting to me to listen to any kind| 
woman talk about crime. But there was 
looking forward eagerly to taking tea wi 
little Miss Sherlock and seeing all the bea! 
tiful candles. 
Brett wasn’t there when I arrived, ant 
thought her manner was a little bit i 
served. 
“T’ve been talking to Ronald,” she sa 
when we’d got through with speaking 0 
mind about the weather. ‘And do y! 
know, Sooper, I’ve got a notion that the 
terrible accidents have happened on t 
railway.” ¥ 
That notion had never struck me befo! 
There is certainly an electric railway ru 
ning through Notting Hill, and it’s true 
anything could be that, if these two bv 
glars had made up their minds to loot , 
rails, they would have got very 
killed. (Continued on Page 110) — 
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plane great manufacturers— 
working independently and 
competitively—set out to find 
the radio receiver worthy to be 
combined with phonographs 
that have a world-wide fame to 


uphold. 


They had every known kind 
and variety of radio set to choose 
from. They had every facility for 
research, test and exhaustive 
study. And they had a firm de- 
termination to combine with the 
Brunswick phonograph and the 
Victrola only that radio set 
which proved to be the leader 
today and which carried full 
promise of holding that leader- 
ship through the years of tomor- 
row. 


Both chose the 
Radiola. 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago, an Osage In- 

dian in Oklahoma made this razor from 
a NICHOLSON File of regular stock. For 
eight years this “file-razor’ was used for 
shaving the Indians’ heads, around the 
scalp lock. 


Now, from the South a man sends us 
samples of razors he is making from 


NICHOLSON Files which have a ready 


sale because of their superior quality. 


Incidents like these, twenty-five years apart, 
prove conclusively that year in and year out 
there is only one kind of file steel---the 
best---used in NICHOLSON Files. 

For the shop or home, there is a NICHOLSON 
File for your every need. Each one is tested re 
peatedly and is mechanically perfect before it 
leaves our factory. 


Your hardware dealer sells NICHOLSON Files 
and will be glad to help you select the ones best 
suited for your purposes. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
“That’s a good theory of yours, Miss 
Buckland,” I said. ‘‘These poor fellows 
went out to pinch the line, and the shock of 


| a live wire flung ’em into the middle of 
| Wormwood Scrubbs—which can’t be more 


than a mile away.” 

There was a queer expression in her eye 
when she looked at me. 

“Of course, the theory may be stupid,” 
she said; “‘and I really know nothing about 
electricity. We never have it in the house; 
as you know, my brother has a passion for 
candlelight.” 

“And music,” I said, very gentle. ‘‘That’s 
what I like. Give me a man who loves 
music. Are you listening in to Madame 
Reiacho this afternoon, Miss Buckland?” 

“‘T expect my brother is,’’ she said, and 
rather hurriedly—‘‘He’s not very well to- 
day.” 

“That’sa pity,’ I said, ““‘because I wanted 
to see him.”’ 

She hesitated and then went out of the 
room. In about five minutes she came back. 


“Frederick will see you, Sooper,’ she: 


said; ‘‘but don’t stay long with him, will 
you?—because the doctor has given strict 
orders that he is to be kept quiet.” 

I went up the stairs into the big room 
where Mr. Buckland was lying on the sofa, 
and my first glance round was for the loud 
speaker. There it was, standing on its little 
pedestal. He looked sicker than usual, and 
his conversation was strictly limited. 

I got in a couple of good ones about the 
weather, and then I said, ‘‘I see by the 
paper that Madame Reiacho is singing this 
afternoon. I’d like to listen. Would you 
mind if I switched her on?” 

“The set is out of order,’’ he said shortly. 

I looked at the wires trailing from the 


| speaker, then I looked at the wall. 


“Where do you connect this, Mr. Buck- 


| land?” I asked. 


“T don’t know,” he said, shorter still. 


| My man looks after it. Would you think 


I am very uncivil if I asked you to leave me 
now? I have another spasm coming on.” 

“T guess you have,”’ I said, and went out 
of the room. 

Miss Buckland must have thought that 
our talk would be a little longer than it was, 
for she wasn’t waiting for me on the land- 
ing, as she had been the last time. There 
was another flight of stairs leading to the 
second floor, and I wandered up, and found 
myself prevented from going much farther, 
for on the landing above was a strong- 


| looking door that hadn’t even a handle to 


turn. 

I looked through the keyhole, but could 
see nothing; and then I went downstairs 
again, just as Miss Buckland came up. She 
saw me coming down and went white. 

“We never use the upper part of the 
house,”’ she said, without being asked a 


| question. 


Behind her on the stairs I saw two of the 
footmen, and I had the impression that 
they were listening. 

“T was looking for your wireless connec- 
tion,” Isaid. “‘I thought I’d hear Madame 
Reiacho. But it doesn’t matter—we’ve got 
a set at the station. That brother of yours 
looks pretty bad, Miss Buckland.” 

“He isn’t at all well,’’ she said, her éyes 
not leaving my face. 

I went down with her to the drawing- 
room, and I saw the footmen scurry down 
ahead and disappear. There was a wall 
phone in the hall. 

“Do you mind if I call up the station?”’ 
I asked. 

She shook her head, and stood by whilst 
I got the number. 

That instinct of mine told me lots of 
things. It told me that the footmen had 
their ears stretched somewhere in the sery- 


_ ants’ passage. 


It was tough luck that the man who 


_ answered my call was Brett. 


“Ts that you, Brett?” I said. “I wish 
you'd tell the inspector to send my letters 
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up to my house for signature. And wi, 
ask him to ring up Mr. Colwards an}, 
him I shan’t be able to see him tonight’ 
I heard Brett gasp. | 
‘““Mr. Colwards” is the code word yj 
means ‘‘Send reserves to me at once,’ 
“Where are you speaking from? 
asked, and his voice was very hoarse! 
“T’m speaking from Mr. Buckl\ 
house,’’ I said, and hung up the reeeiy| 
When I looked around she was sn} 
slightly. ' 
““Now come along and have your 
Sooper,’’ she said, and I walked inti 
dining room behind her just the san 
any poor mental deficient might haye, 
It was not a big room, but there wa 
peculiar thing about it that I’d no 
before—the windows were barred. — 
down and she took up the teapot, and | 
put it down again. . | 
“These wretched servants have fo) 
ten to fill the milk jug,” she said. | 
It was so natural for her to walk out | 
the little jug in her hand that I suspe¢ 
nothing. It was when the door closed } 
a bang and I heard the lock snap tl 
knew just where I was going to get off. 
side in the hall I heard her spea; 
quickly, and caught the words ‘“‘polic) 
serves.’ That man Brett certainly } 
her into his confidence. 4 
There was a rustle of feet, and five 
utes later the front door slammed. | 
I threw up the window of the di) 
room; it looked out on the back ga» 
and to the embankment of the Metro| 
tan Railway. The bars were steel | 
thick. I tried the door, and then wi 
chair I made an attempt to hammer) 
a panel. But the door was oaken, 
there wasn’t a bit of furniture in ther 
that was strong enough to dent a panel 
alone break it. Half an hour afterward 
reserves had surrounded the house, ai’ 
saw one of my men in the back garden} 
gave him a few instructions. 
They released me at last, and foreing 
door on the landing above, we found } 
what nobody expected to find except n 
I hate saying nice things about myself, i 
justice must be done—a complete ph} 
graphic and printing plant, four or | 
hundred French bank notes, I don’t k 
how many thousand English treasury nc 
in fact, just the outfit you’d look to find| 
swell forger’s workshop. bd 
Poor Brett was terribly upset. 
“Brett,” I said, “you’ve lost noth 
because you never had it. And anyy 
you’ve talked too much, and you're lu 
that I’m not bringing you before the ¢ 
missioner for giving away the key word. 
I went out into the garden and ma 
survey of the ‘wireless aerial.’’ And ne 
could see how poor Looey and the Yel 
Man got theirs. The second pole of 
aerial was near the side of the house, / 
self-respecting burglar could climb it, 2 
once on the top, could reach a wint 
through which the wire ran—if he dit 
happen to touch the wire. For the ae 
was a very simple affair. It tapped 
juice that runs on the live rail of the Me! 
politan and gave the Stricklands all 
light and power they needed. And as 
the candles ei 
“That kept suspicion away from thi 
You'd not dream of looking in a ¢ 
house for a plant run by power.” 
Poor Brett was almost in tears. 
“T don’t know why Strickland fal 
being an invalid,’ he said miserably. 
But that was easy. He had to go ou 
doors to get rid of the stuff, and there’ 
no more convincing way of leaving 
house than to be carried. i 
“Nobody would stop him and searel 
pillow behind his head,’ I said. “Do 
you know that everybody’s kind to 4§ 
man?”’ az) 
“Then they ought to be kind to m 
said Sergeant Brett very bitterly, “for / 
the sickest thing you’ve seen in years: — 


‘lat would be very nice,” said Mrs. 


‘hy little girl, Mildred, is a Soul- 
ait child,” said Mrs. Pratt. She raised 

i “Mildred love, come to 
rie appeared with so startling a 
sy that some of the more cynical 
iewere led to think that she had been 
erg at the keyhole. She was a stout, 

-Jooking child, with long banana- 
orl curls and a short silk-and-lace 


‘Nike a curtsy to the ladies, Mildred 
e, said Mrs. Pratt. Mildred gave the 
iea hard look. 

‘Tn’t want to,” she said. 

4, Pratt smiled. 

‘\ry well, darling,” she said. ‘I never 
rcher,” she explained. “I want her al- 
yso express her own little individu- 
y! 
filred expressed some at the moment 
séing, ‘Gimme a nickel.” 


‘\yther has no more nickels,” said Mrs. ° 


tt “She gave her precious two this 

nig. : 

‘Tht ’em,” said Mildred. ‘‘Want an- 

ene.” 

‘Nw, darling 

‘I kick and scream,” promised Mil- 

d! 

‘Et, darling ——” 

Aired made good her promise. 

‘©, do let me give her a nickel,”’ said 

s.(ummell. Mrs. Pratt nodded. Mil- 

d \ok the nickel with the hasty gesture 

1 Ow picking up a grain of corn. 

‘w,” said Mildred, “gimme another 

_o1’ll swally this one.” 

'L; her,” Mrs. Cusack advised Mrs. 

mell, in a very low whisper. 

‘Liink you’d better give her one,’’ said 

s. ratt. ‘She has such a will.” 

fired got the nickel. 

‘S»’s very delicate,” said Mrs. Pratt. 

‘S: doesn’t look it,” said Mrs. Foster. 

S) has the appetite of a bird,”’ said 

s. ratt. ‘There are few things she will 

_ ind she’s so temperamental. For a 

ene’d eat nothing but muffins and 

warry ice cream. One day I offered 
‘ plate of strawberry ice cream. 

oter,’ she said, in that earnest little 

7 xe has, ‘I will not eat it. I want 

ill.” That’s her way of saying ‘va- 

a | 

Cie,” said Mrs. Cusack. 

Tribly,” said Mrs. Bentley. 

WI, I got the vanilla, but she wouldn’t 

chs. ‘Mother,’ she said, ‘I don’t want 

ill; Iwant chukky.’ That’s her way of 

ins chocolate.’ ”’ 

T> little humorist,” said Mrs. Hum- 


” 


Wil,” continued Mrs. Pratt, “I got 
‘ocolate, and do you know, she 
lc’t eat a spoon of it!” 
we said Mrs. Foster. ‘You don’t 
15,” said Mrs. Pratt. ‘Not a spoon. 
othr time I had the cook make her some 
ur island. Mildred asked for it spe- 
ly ‘Floaty iley,’ she calls it.” 
Dy’t tell me she wouldn’t eat it,” said 
s- ummell. 
| z wouldn’t even touch it,’ said Mrs. 
filed, in the corner, trying to put the 
<elin her ears, smiled complacently. 
I \ink we'd better be going,” said Mrs. 
mizll. “Such a nice visit.” 
a early,” said Mrs. Pratt. “I’d like 
el you some more about the work we 
home. We agitated for a curfew 
: ll in favor of it wore little brass bells. 
djo into a shop—the butcher’s, for 
mj2—and say, ‘Good morning. Before 
‘dé my meat, may I pin a little bell on 
 t¢ how you are in favor of a ten o’clock 
fevfor our young people?’ If he said 
Weurned right around and walked out 


? hop. Our campaign was very suc- 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Little Mildred, no longer the center of 
interest, had been stirring restlessly in her 
corner. Now she broke in with a penetrat- 
ing, ‘‘ Mother!” 

“What, love?”’ 

“Tell them,” said Mildred, ‘‘about the 
time I wouldn’t eat the scrambled eggs.”’ 

“We really must be going,’ said Mrs. 
Hummell. 

“‘T’m glad you called,” said Mrs. Pratt. 
“T know we'll be good neighbors. Mr. 
Pratt will be pleased when I tell him that 
the members of the little group up here are 
such sane, normal folks. I’m sure we’ll 
have a lot in common. Good day.” 

They went at once to Mrs. Foster’s house 
and closed the door. 

“Damn!” said Mrs. Foster for the first 
time in six years. 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Hummell. ‘And 
we live right next door!”’ 

“Unless I greatly underestimate the 
character of my husband, Francis Joseph 
Bentley,”’ said Mrs. Bentley, ‘‘one of the 
prettiest murders in the annals of crime in 
New Jersey will be committed within one 
week right here on the Elbow.” 

Mrs. Cusack said nothing. She was 
snuffling out soft sobs, for she was of an 
emotional nature. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Hummell, hope- 
fully, “Mr. Pratt is all right.” 

“You’ve seen the wife and you’ve seen 
the child,’ said Mrs. Foster gloomily. 
“Who wants to bet that the husband is a 
regular fellow? My new fur coat against a 
dish of floaty iley he’s worse than they are. 
Come on, where’s your sporting blood?” 

There were no takers. Mrs. Foster’s in- 
tuition proved correct. The four husbands 
had ridden out on the train with Willis G. 
Pratt. He had introduced himself to them. 

“He called me brother,” said Leonard 
Cusack, savagely hacking at his evening 
steak. 

“T offered him a cigarette,’’ said Chester 
Hummell. ‘‘He simpered and said, ‘No 
small vices.’”’ 

“Don’t tell me any more,” said Mrs. 
Hummell. ‘“‘Eat your food. You look wild- 
eyed.”’ 

“Sweetness and light!’’ muttered Mr. 
Hummell. “Sweetness and light!” 

“T met that Pratt man,” Frank Bentley 
told his wife. 

“Like him?” asked Mrs. Bentley. 

“T think,” was Mr. Bentley’s somewhat 
cryptic reply, “that this evening I shall fall 
off the wagon with what is sometimes 
called a dull thud. I shall then search out a 
particularly muddy gutter and lie there 
and bark at the moon. Later, if able, I shall 
march through the public streets of Mer- 
tonia singing ribald songs in a loud, vulgar 
voice.” 

The comments of Arthur T. Foster on 
Mr. Pratt were not quoted by his wife 
when the four ladies next assembled. 

“T am a liberal,’ said Mrs. Foster, ‘‘and 
there are few things I won’t say—or quote, 
anyway—but I must draw the line some- 
where. Arthur, I regret to say, in his en- 
gineering work must have to associate 
with some very coarse men. He talked 
straight through dinner from cantaloupe to 
peach pie without repeating himself once. 
I didn’t know there were such words.” 

“Tl bet you tried to stop him,” said Mrs. 
Cusack. 

“You lose,” said Mrs. Foster. 

“She called on me today,” said Mrs. 
Cusack. 

“The lady who beautified her home 
town?” 

“Yes; Leonard has a name for her. He 
calls her the civic cat.” 

“What did she say?”’ 

“Nothing,” reported Mrs. Cusack. ‘“‘ For 
three hours. She was explaining Soul Vi- 
talism. I’m dizzy. She was quite hurt be- 
cause I wouldn’t start taking soul exercises 
on the spot.” 

“That awful child of hers tried to feed 
Junior poison ivy,” said Mrs. Bentley, with 
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| A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS 


unusual ferocity for a mild and pretty 


woman. 
time, I'll feed her a hatful of nickels and 
make her like them.”’ 

“What are we going to do?” asked Mrs. 
Foster. ; 

“What can we do?” said Mrs. Cusack. 

“They might decide to move,” said Mrs. 
Hummell, who was still young enough to 
have fits of optimism. ‘‘They rented the 
house for three months, you know, with the 
idea of buying it if they liked it.” 

“And they do like it,” said Mrs. Bentley 
morosely. ‘And I’m afraid they like us— 
that is to say, they don’t disapprove of us 
much.” 


“Tf I catch Mildred alone some- | 


““We might send them a round robin,” | 


offered Mrs. Cusack. ‘I’m not sure just 
what a round robin is, but I think it’s some- 
thing insulting.” 

“A large lot of good that would do,” said 
Mrs. Foster. “Did you notice that rolling- 
pin jaw on her? That spells pugnacity. 
Believe me, under that fixed sirupy smile, 
Mrs. Curfew is as hard as a door knob. 
I had a small argument with her the other 
day—about child rearing or canning cher- 
ries or something—and let me tell you a 
balky mule is a weak and yielding char- 
acter compared to that girl. “She’s the kind 
of woman you make turn left by telling her 
to turn right. As sure as we let her know 
plainly that we didn’t want her here, she’d 
stay, just to spite us.”’ 

“And be sweetly reasonable about it,”’ 
said Mrs. Bentley. ‘‘He’s the same way, 
Frank says. Let ’em know they ought to 
go, and they’d stay, like missionaries 
among the Hottentots.”’ 

“‘T wish,” said Mrs. Cusack fervently, 
“‘we were Hottentots. No more picnics. 
They don’t approve of what they call soil- 
ing the Sabbath. And inquisitive? Say, I 
can’t brush a crumb off Len’s chin without 
her seeing it.” 

“According to her, every single thing 
about my house is wrong,” said Mrs. Hum- 
mell. “‘She wasn’t nasty about it; just 
amiable—and superior.” 

“Good-by our little Arcady,” said Mrs. 
Bentley. 

“Arthur and I were talking about it last 
night,’”’ said Mrs. Foster. 

“What did he say?”’ 

“T wish I could tell you,” said Mrs. Fos- 
ter. ‘‘He did make one repeatable remark 
though.” 

“What?” 

“He said, ‘Why don’t you girls do as 
Mrs. Pratt suggests, and organize a Town 
Betterment Association—husbands  ad- 
mitted if accompanied by legal wives—and 
get together and discuss ways and means 
for a little scientific uplift?’”’ 

“Well, why not?” said Mrs. Cusack. 

“Why not, indeed?” said Mrs. Bentley. 

“Arthur said,’ went on Mrs. Foster, 
““Pass the word around for the clan to 
gather in our cellar at the dark of the moon 
tonight. Sneak into the house, one by one, 
in disguise, so Mr. and Mrs. Curfew won’t 
know.’”’ 

“The only thing that will keep Frank 
and me away,’’ promised Mrs. Bentley, 
“will be our arrest for a neat double mur- 
der we planned in detail last night.’ 

“What was it she said we were?”’ mused 
Mrs. Hummell. “Sane, normal people?”’ 

“«« Folks’ was the word she used.” 

“T know, but I tried to forget,”’ said Mrs. 
Hummell. 

“Tonight then,” said Mrs. Foster. “In 
our cellar.” 


It was a bright clear morning. Mr. Willis 
G. Pratt was nibbling his breakfast bacon. 
From his chair he could observe the Hum- 
mells’ garden, and he was doing so. 

“Fe’s doing it again,’ said Mr. Pratt. 

“Odd,”’ said Mrs. Pratt. “Odd.” 

“T must admit,’”’ said Mr. Pratt, ‘‘that 
I am a bit apprehensive about Hummell. 
I talked with him on the train last night. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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(Continued from Page 113) 
epriously proposed that he and I swim 
elinglish Channel next Christmas Eve. 
ally tried to convince me, all the 
yout, that it was my duty as a good 
rican to do so. When I first met him, 
‘dweeks ago, he struck me as being a 
slughly sound fellow, quiet and sensi- 
>|But look at him now!”’ 

Ns. Pratt, who had been looking at 
ser Hummell, continued to do so. 
ser Hummell, very grave of mien, had 
‘from his house, and though it was 
Jing, he was dressed in evening clothes, 
alto a somewhat ancient top hat. With 
én deliberation he began to dig a hole 
# patch of grass in his back yard. He 
giteadily, and without glancing to left 
‘ht for some moments, until he had 
a hole several feet deep. Then he ex- 
erated, gently but accurately, once, 
dhe hole. Then he carefully filled the 
up again. Then he shouldered his 
a, and with theutmost dignity, marched 
c into his house. 

““e has done that every morning this 
a said Mrs. Pratt. 

“know; but why?’ 

Pratt neglected his coffee to puzzle 
e:he problem. | 

* might be for exercise,’ he thought. 
“ut why the dress suit?”’ 


a 


rir (a) why Hummell digs holes; (b) 
e wears a dress suit while so doing.” 
u might ask him, Willis.” 

e should not pry into the affairs of 


‘he Bentleys have asked us to dinner 
nit.” 

“e accept,” said Mr. Pratt. ‘‘They, at 
stare not given to—ah—peculiar prac- 
es A serious-minded couple, the Bent- 
" . 

"| 

Dner at the Bentleys’ began at seven. 
r.od Mrs. Pratt were too well bred to 
re\ny sign of surprise when Mr. Bentley 
pered for his evening meal in the gray 
if(m of a soldier of the late Confeder- 
y.\They concealed theit astonishment 
eithe first course served to them con- 
ve of ice cream, a quart brick-on each 
ti 

“Ye had hoped,” said Mrs. Bentley most 
asntly, as she helped the Pratts to the 
ol, course, four rather large roast 
elns, one for each of the diners, “that 
cild have Frank’s favorite dish.” 
‘\s?” said Mr. Pratt. 

“\'s?” said Mrs. Pratt. 

“Tank just dotes on clams with choco- 
e juce,” said Mrs. Bentley. ‘We or- 
e(four dozen clams, but Junior ate 
om’ J 
“Yur little boy?” Mrs. Pratt prac- 
gasped the words, for she had defi- 
E on hygiene. 

‘t's only three,” smiled Mrs. Bentley. 
jut e does love his clams. ‘Kwams,’ he 
lsiem. Frank says Junior is a regular 
lelam-eating fool.” 

‘Fs he had his beer yet?” asked Mr. 


MM yet, dear,”’ replied his wife. 

; tht or dark today, darling?” 

: Irk. Always dark on Thursday, 
ar. 
“I get it for him,” said Mr. Bentley. 
Vhe is he?” 

‘Si ping in the cellar,” said Mrs. Bent- 
» Yering potatoes to the Pratts, who 
kjhem dazedly. “But mind now, 
not more than a quart.” 

: dear,” Mr. Bentley arose and 
ly disappeared cellarward with a 


Pratt found speech. 

you mean to say, Mrs. Bentley, 
bu give your little boy’’—the word 
td to say, but Mrs. Pratt pulled 
‘together and made it—“ beer?” 
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This question seemed to surprise Mrs. 
Bentley. 

“Why, yes,’”’ she said. “After all, Junior 
is only three. That’s much too young for 
gin. Much too young. . . . Will you have 
some more potatoes?” 

The meal ended with beet soup. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pratt gave indications that they 
planned an early leave-taking. 

“But you must see our museum first,” 
said Mrs. Bentley. 

“Oh, have you a museum?” Mr. Pratt 
looked relieved. 

“Yes. It’s Frank’s hobby. Show them, 
dear.” 

“Tt’s not very complete yet,’ said Mr. 
Bentley modestly. “I’ve been working on 
it only six years. But if you wish a 

They wished. 

“This way then,” said Mr. Bentley, 
ushering them into a small room off the 
living room. 

The Pratts stared at what they saw. On 
tables lay an assortment of commonplace 
objects which at first sight appeared to be 
pieces of rope, hammers, kitchen knives 
and the like; at second sight they turned 
out to be pieces of rope, hammers, kitchen 
knives and the like. Each was labeled. 

““Now what,” asked Mr. Bentley, pick- 
ing up a common hammer with the care of 
a connoisseur handling a Ming vase, ‘“‘do 
you think this is?”’ 

He placed it in Mrs. Pratt’s hands. 

“A hammer,” said Mrs. Pratt. 

Mr. Bentley beamed. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘but what hammer?’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“You remember, of course,” said Mr. 
Bentley almost reverently, “the famous 
Baxter Street murders, don’t you, Mrs. 
Pratt?”’ 

“T can’t say that I do,” replied that 
lady. 

“What?” Mr. Bentley was politely 
shocked. ‘‘Dear me! They were the most 
interesting murders in the history of crime 
in Rhode Island. The victims,” said Mr. 
Bentley, warming to his subject, ‘‘were 
three maiden ladies named Pettigrew, very 
respectable and active in reform work in 
Pawtucket. They were found hammered 
to death. A man named Walter Goff was 
hanged for it. The only reason he could 
give for his atrocious act was that he didn’t 
like the Misses Pettigrew. And that ham- 
mer’”—Mr. Bentley pointed dramati- 
cally—‘“‘was the very one he used.”’ 

There was a sound as of a hammer being 
dropped on arug. Mr. Bentley picked it up, 
dusted it off solicitously and replaced it on 
the table. 

“This,” he said, holding up a foot of rope, 
“‘was part of the rope used in his execu- 
tion. I tried to get all of it, but it was di- 
vided and sold to other crime fanciers.” 

Mr. Bentley smiled. 

“You see,”’ he said, ‘‘I had more than a 
collector’s interest in this case. I had what 
might be called a sentimental interest. 
The unfortunate Mr. Goff was a distant 
relative of mine. My mother’s people were 
Woonsocket Goffs. Do you happen to 
know them, Mr. Pratt?” 

“T have not had the pleasure,” said Mr. 
Pratt. “‘Harriet, had we not better be go- 
ing home? I have some work to do to- 
night.” 

“This knife,’ said Mr. Bentley, “figured 
in an amusing small murder in Poughkeep- 
sie five years ago. A dentist named Edgar 
B. Whipple stabbed a druggist named 
Howard T. Bush in an argument over 
whether a St. Bernard is a better dog than 
a Newfoundland. What do you think, 
Mr. Pratt?” 

“T never gave the matter thought,” said 
Mr. Pratt. ‘Harriet, I think we really 
must be going.” 

“And this,’’ went on Mr. Bentley, with 
the rapt manner of an enthusiast, “‘is the 
saw that the notorious Ernest Saltpeter 
used in dismembering his victims. A genius 
in his way. I bought this saw from him the 
day before he was electrocuted. I have his 
written guaranty that he used it in five, 
possibly six, of his cases. Funny thing 
about him—all his victims were neighbors 
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against whom he had some real or fancied 
grievance. For example, he dismembered a 
well-to-do cost accountant named Henry 
S. Poole, for no better reason than that 


Mr. Poole, who was an ardent churchman, | 


objected to Saltpeter playing halma on the 
Sabbath. Saltpeter was one of the best 
amateur halma players in the country, as 
you doubtless know.” 

“TI didn’t,” said Mr. Pratt. 
Harriet, we must go.” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Mr. Bentley. “Do 
come again soon. I have a lot of other 
items to show you.” 


At breakfast next morning Mr. Pratt 
worried his shirred eggs somewhat nery- 
ously. 

“T’m asked to a tea party at Mrs. Hum- 
mell’s house this afternoon,” his wife an- 
nounced. 

“Hummell,” reported Mr. Pratt, ‘is dig- 
ging again.”’ 

“T see him,” said Mrs. Pratt. 
have you noticed Mr. Cusack?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Pratt, moving so he 
could get a view of the Cusack yard. He 


“And 


gazed, speechless, at Mr. Cusack for some | 


moments. 

“Merciful heavens!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pratt. ‘What sort of place is this, any- 
how?” 

Leonard Cusack was dressed in the blaz- 
ing red wool shirt and patent-leather hel- 
met of an old-time fireman of the Davy 
Crockett Hook and Ladder Company 
school. He had two large tin pails, such as 
are used in watering horses. One was full 
of water, the other was empty. Standing in 
the exact center of his yard, he was pouring 
water from the full pail into the empty one. 
Having emptied the first pail, he poured 
the water back into it again. He did this 
without haste, but with great earnestness, 
again and again. 

“T’ll go mad if he doesn’t stop,”’ prophe- 
sied Mrs. Pratt. ‘“‘He’s been doing that for 
fifteen minutes.” 

Leonard Cusack, a look of the utmost 
concentration on his freckled face, was still 
going through his mysterious rites with the 
two pails, and Chester Hummell, dressed 
for the opera, was still digging his daily 
hole, when Willis G. Pratt, unable to stand 
the strain longer, hastily fled his home and 
took an early train to the city. 

When Mr. Pratt, after a day during 
which he accomplished little work, for his 
mind was full of perplexities and fears, re- 
turned to his home, No. 3, the Elbow, he 
found the door locked. Long ringings on 
the bell finally brought his wife to the door. 
Agitation was written on her face as she 
cautiously unbolted the door and admitted 
her husband. 

“It’s you, thank heaven!”’ she said, and 


exercising self-control, did not give way to 


tears of relief. 

“Why, Harriet, what is the matter? 
You’re positively upset. That’s not like 
you. Courage! Fortitude! Soul-Vitalism! 
What’s happened?’’ 

“Willis,” said Mrs. Pratt, “lock the door. 
Pull the hatrack in front of it. I do not 
feel safe in this house.” 

“Calm, my dear, calm,’ 
Pratt, his own voice fluttering a bit. 

“Willis,” said Mrs. Pratt tensely, ‘‘I 
went to that tea party at Mrs. Hummell’s 
this afternoon.” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Pratt, “‘that is no 
reason for these signs of alarm and trepida- 
tion.” 

“Tsn’t it? Oh, isn’t it? Listen!” 
Mrs. Pratt. ‘‘ Mildred, leave the room.” 

“T won’t,” said Mildred. 

“Vou will,’ said Mrs. Pratt, tempora- 
rily laying aside her principles relative to 
the coercion of the young, “or I’ll skin you 
alive.”’ 

Mildred went. 

“Now then?” said Mr. Pratt. 

“T went to the door of the Hummell 
home,”’ said Mrs. Pratt, and she was pale 
and distrait, “‘“and Mrs. Hummell opened 
it for me herself—and oh, Willis, what do 
you think?” 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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said 


enjoined Mr. 
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Sealric 


Liguid~Tight 


‘Paper Cntainer 


“Come, 
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Safe, Casy way to carr 
His and liguid I foods 


sk the merchants from whom 
A you buy ice cream, oysters, 
salads, cottage cheese and other 
moist and liquid foods to put 
them in Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers. 


You can then forget completely 
what’s in the container, for 
Sealrights are 100% Leak- 
Proof and Crush-Proof—Seal- 
rights won’t drip orleak. You'll 
never soil your clothes by their 
contents leaking or oozing out. 


Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper 
Containers are made in all con- 
venient sizes, from 14 pint to a 
gallon. Many progressive mer- 
For 


your convenience and protection, 


chants use them exclusively. 


insist on Sealright 
Containers. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
DEPT. SS-20 FULTON, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring- Pull 
and Regular Standard Milk Bottle Caps 
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if a Brand New Battery 
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Take a look at the birth cer- 
ate of the Willard Threaded 
bber Battery. 


{t's a tag AE the one in dnt 


: Catteries 


(es sir—just as new as it was 
nthe day the factory finished 
ulding it. 


f you only realized how often 
ilf-worn batteries pass for new 
ms youd want this tag on 
viry battery you bought. 


We service all makes 


and sell Willards for all cars 


You’re money ahead with 
our Willard Threaded Rubber 
Radio Batteries, too. 


Identify them by their green 
and blue Charged boné‘dry 
tags. Select them for economy 
in operating your radio set, 
and as a means of obtaining 
better reception. 


illarc. 


Radio 


5 Catteries 


These very different radio 
batteries last for years. They 
are strictly fresh and in the 
pink of condition when you 
get them because they, too, 
are Charged bone ‘dry, 

Sales and Service through 


The Willard Battery men 
and their Authorized Radio Dealers 
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Luxury at 
Small Cost 


- the hot water service in your 
home automatic? It can be—and 
should be. Then what a change in the 
day’s routine. Bath and shaving water 
instantly, ready when you hop out 
o’ bed. Steaming hot water for any 
purpose, atany time. Nothing todo 
but turn the faucet. 


Automatic Hot Water! Saver of 
time and work. Creator of comfort 


and convenience. Aid to health and 


happiness. More than a luxury—a 


very real necessity in modern homes. | 


Inexpensive—economical. There’s 
a Hoffman, at low cost and on easy 
terms, to fit the needs of any home. 
And to enjoy its wonderful service 
costs but a few cents a day. Just 
write your name and address on the 


margin, clip out and mail to us and | 


we will send you complete infor- 
mation. 


Automatic 


ee Water Heaters 


Instantaneous Models 
Domestic Storage Systems 


Direct Service In- 
stantaneous Models 
for average homes are 
now only $90 and 
$125. No tank needed 
with these heaters. 


Automatic Domes- 
tic Storage Systems, 
with tanks guaran- 
teed 300 pounds test 
pressure, now only 
$100 and $135. 


Send us your name 
and address for fur- 
ther information. 


THE HOFFMAN 
HEATER CO. 


1701-15 Eighteenth St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
“T do not think,” said Mr. Pratt, 
I know the facts.” 
“Willis,” said Mrs. Pratt, “‘Mrs. Hum- 
mell was wearing a bathing suit!” 
“Wearing a bathing suit?’ repeated 
Mr. Pratt. 
| ‘A red one—bright red,”’ 
Pratt. ‘‘And a picture hat.” 
“You astonish me, Harriet.” 
| “And what is more,’ went on Mrs. 
Pratt, ‘‘all the other ladies were dressed 
the same way. Red bathing suits—at a 
formal tea! I was too amazed to say any- 
thing.” 
| “You must have been amazed,’ 
Pratt. 


“until 


said Mrs. 


* said Mr. 


Congratulations on a Marriage 


EEP and cry and long to die; 
And then, when another man goes by, 
| Put a smile within your eye 


| Trap yourself again, again! 
| Haven’t you had enough of men? 
| Haven’t you learned to tell Fate when? 


| Black of eye or gray or blue, 
| There’s not a man that’s kind or true. 
| Hadn’t you heard? I thought you knew! 


| Black of hair or gold or brown, 
| There isn’t one but will turn you down 
| When a younger woman comes to town. 


But this one’s different? Yes, I know. 

It’s the luck of the men that he should be, 
though, 

For we think each different, and so 


Kiss his curls and his forehead, then 

Try the tricky game again. 

But the cards are stacked when you play with 
men. —Mary Carolyn Davies. 


The Dreamer 


I 


OUNG Timothy Neil was a backward 
boy, so all of the neighbors said, 

But they never imagined the wonderful dreams 
that floated through Timothy’s head; 
Dreams, not for the idle and thoughtless ones, 

but only for him alone— 
Impossible fabrics of gossamer, and ghosts of 
a glowing stone. 


But out of that marvelous stone he built a 
castle that reached the blue, 

And out of the gossamer fashioned wings that 
into the heavens flew. 


He never was much of a farmer boy. He fol- 
lowed the heavy plow, 

| With weather cracks on his calloused hands 

| and the sweat grime on his brow. 

| His feet were heavy and awkward, too, as he 
stumbled across the clods; 

And the furrow he turned, so the neighbors 
laughed, was a spectacle for the gods. 


| But at evening time, when the chores were done 
and he sat on the barnyard bars, 

His soul took flight on its gossamer wings and 
traveled among the stars. 


i 


diffident and alone, 

But still he dreamed of his gossamer wings 
and his castle of glowing stone ; 

A girl now stood in his house of dreams, and a 
glory was in her hair, 

And Love and Joy and a beautiful Peace sang 
low in the golden air. 


(What dreams to dream when the body stoops 
and is covered with dust and sweat! 

But the stars still beckoned to Timothy Neil 
and he knew he would reach them yet.) 


All day he worked in the harvest field, the sun 


on his patient head, 


Young Tim grew into an awkward man, still 
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“‘T should have protested, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Pratt, “or asked an explanation. 
But I was a guest; and oh, Willis, the most 
terrible part of it was that they seemed en- 
tirely unaware of their condition. They ac- 
tually talked and served tea without mak- 
ing any mention of their state.” 

“Red bathing suits and picture hats!” 
said Mr. Pratt. ‘‘Dear me! Dear me!” 

“And that wasn’t all,’’ his wife went on. 
“They smoked and they drank.” 

“T’d believe anything now,” 
Pratt. “What did they drink?” 

“The bottle said Non-Alcoholic Créme de 
Menthe,” said Mrs. Pratt, “but Mrs. Hum- 
mell said it was real absinth. They drank 
tumblerful after tumblerful.”’ 


said Mr. 


A silent and stolid and crude young man who 
toiled for his daily bread; 

And every sheaf that he garnered in was a step 
on the golden stair 

That led to the heights where his castle stood, 
and the maiden that waited there. 


But the years came on and the years went by, 
and never a maiden knew 

Of the wonderful purple of gossamer wings or 
the castle that reached the blue. 


qr 


The years came on and the years went by and 
into his dreaming crept 

The singing of wind in the far-off pines, 
where beckoning Fortune slept; 

He heard the music of streams that flowed 
down wonderful golden bars; 

He saw the moon in their quivering pools, the 
tremulous light of stars. 


The neighbors grinned when he went away, 
and none of them ever guessed 

That he followed the light of his glowing stone, 
on the long trail, going West. 


He shivered in many a wilderness. He starved 
where the hoarse wind sang. 

On many a river the click of his pick and the 
clink of his shovel rang. 

He made his camp in the cafion bed ; 
in the icy Pass. 

A thousand miles and a thousand miles at the 
tail of his old jackass, 

He trod the steeps with his patient feet while 
the years went on and on, 

And nothing was left but a stooped old man, 
with all but his dreaming gone ; 

And nobody gave him a second glance when 
passing his lonely camp, 

Nor guessed the dreams in his shrunken 
head—he was only a jackass tramp. 


he slept 


For his alone were the dreams he dreamed; 
and nobody ever knew 
Of the constant whisper of gossamer wings or 
the castle that reached the- blue. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


The Path 


HERE was a path I used to know— 
It led into the sky; 
Daisies marked the way to go 
And grass grew high. 
But yesterday I went again 
The selfsame way; 
Nothing was changed, an old man said, 
And yet I found it only led 
To barren fields and gray! 
—Mollie Cullen. 


October 10, 


“Heavens above!” cried M 
“Heavens above! Where is our ch 
you lock the back door?” 

Down in the cellar of the Posten 
ladies and four gentlemen were o 
gated. 

“They never even called to say Gooe 
said Mrs. Foster. 

“T move,” said Mrs. Humm 
the Town Betterment Association f 
tonia adjourn indefinitely.” YP 

Nobody paid any attention 
Crowded against the cellar windoy 
others were watching the last Pratt 
ing van crunch and mumble its w 
the hill. 


; 4 
An Autumn Song ;| 


EAVES have turned brown again; 
We’re back in town again, ie 
Where up and down again a 
We must go treading while motor | 
sound ; : 
Sadly we frown again. : 
Life seems a shuttle—a merry ga 

4 


Leisure has gone again; 
Dull is the dawn again; 
Oh, how we yawn again 
When we must leave our matutinal 
Each is a pawn again. 
Life seems a shuttle—a merry-go-rowl 


Fled is romance again; 
Mad goes the dance again 
Where we chase Chance again, . | 
Chance which the hare is while we a 
hound; ¥ ; 
Looked at askance again, % 4 
Life seems a shuttle—a “—— 
Put on your mask again; | 
Tackle your task again; | 
You cannot bask again. 
Now in the shackles of duty yow’reb 
If you should ask again— 
Life seems a shuttle—a merry-go-ro 
—Clinton Seol 


Unuttered 


OW shall I write of you? i mw 
frame Y oa 

In words, however jeweled, what you ai 
There lingers such a glory i in your mame 
Your loveliness so secret is, and far! — 

Oh, I can praise the color of your eyes, 
The sweetness of your laughter and 
Full many lines of melody devise, 
And in a song your words and gestures hh 
Or passionately I can touch the strings 
Of life until, perchance, you smile ort 
And I can tell in poesy such things 
As angels sometimes whisper in th 
But more—ah, ever more than eyes 
Lips utter or ears hear—you are to 

—Mary Dixon 


Such Stuff as Dreams are 


E DOES his job without a single th 
Or any vision of the end in view. 
He toils because his needs compel hi 
And there is rent to pay and mouths to) 
He gains, in time, a sluggish sort of 8 
To save his strength, that when the 
through 
He may be human for a while, and ¢ 
Within his limitations what he will. 


He does not know, nor, knowing, 
care 
That he is vital to all eplendia : 
Of grace and beauty. He would dw 
If you should tell him he was but 
dreams 
In steel and stone. 
must ; 
The drudge, without whom all our d 
dust! — Berton. 


He works be 
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WHY PLANTERS PENNANT PEANUTS ARE 
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REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 


“Ayr. 
“‘Peanut’s” 
Batting Average 
Here are some official 
Government figures on 


the relative value of foods 
expressed in calories per 


ounce. 
} Calories 
PEANUTS encue 110 
Dirloimsteak«2 at oe ee 60 
t Ghickenwer . xian eres 19 


ATUREisgoodtoPeanuts. way into the pockets of golf shirts and fishing togs and ‘ 
It isn’t satisfied with mak- into so many desks. 
ing them delicious. In these plum 
Oe is concentrated a peat Why “Pennants”? ? 
ous amount of wholesome, nutri- “Pennants” are packed by a company that buys Peanuts 
| tious food in easily digested form. by the thousands of acres. The finest and tastiest are. 
ti’ speck of radium holds as much energy asa whole _ saved to be sold as “Pennant Peanuts’. Hand picked 
1( coal. Peanuts contain as much nourishment asa __for size, carefully roasted in automatic machines, dipped 
ic larger amount of other foods. That’s why a bagof __ in boiling butter to preserve the crispness and wonder- 
ins Pennant Salted Peanuts can be called “The ful flavor, salted, sealed in bags—no wonder they're 
chi Lunch”. That’s why so many people find them irresistible. Nutritious food, golden morsels of good- 
te thing for in-between-meals—a delicious, health- ness. Demand has put “Pennant” Peanuts in a quarter 
Wy of satisfying hunger. That’s why they findtheir million stores. 5c everywhere. 


: MR. PEANUT 
REG, US, PAT OFF mms 


. ‘Gury are not Planters Salted Peanuts unless they 
are in the glassine bag with the name “Planters” 
| and ““Mr. Peanut” on it. 
PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
Suffolk, Va. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco 
New York Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 
Canadian factory: Toronto 
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<RUSCON 


PERMANENT 


BUILDINGS 


“Easily Erected~ No 
Matter What the Season 


When you want a building you want 
it quickly. Every day’s delay costs you 
money. And right here’s where you 
gain a tremendous advantage with a 
Truscon Standard Building. Regard- 
less of weather you can have your 
Building up and ready for use in days 
instead of the months usually required. 


Economical—Permanent 


A Truscon Standard Building gives 
you permanent, fireproof construc- 
tion at very low cost—much below any 
other permanent building. Your plan 
for expansion goes on smoothly, win- 
ter or summer, because Truscon de- 
livers the building when you want it. 
Consult Truscon now—even if you 
are not quite ready to build. 


Return the coupon for classified 
catalog and complete information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U.S. A. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Foreign Div.: New York. Canada: Walkerville, Ont. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio 
Send classified catalog and information on build- 


ing to be used for 
Width 


Length ‘Height. 


Name 


Address . SP10-10-25 
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completely hick-like folk in the world than 
city people themselves. 

Facts are matters less stimulating to ur- 
ban vainglory than the stories, plays, songs 
and jests prepared by the city dweller for the 
consumption of his fellow sophisticates. 
Contrary to the fiction formula, the girl 
who leaves the old homestead to match her 
farm-bred ability against the ravening me- 
tropolis usually returns, not through the 
howling blizzard, but merely for a summer 
vacation each year. The lamp set in the 
window to guide her vanquished brother 
homeward is retired, more often than not, 
by the wandering boy himself who sends 
home a portion of his earnings to install an 
electric-light plant for the old folks. 

As for the farmer—the trusting, gullible, 
spendthrift, unwary hick of urban fable— 
something is wrong with this picture too. 
He has wrung a living from the soil too long 
to cherish the idea that one gets much for 
little in this world. The magazines he sub- 
scribes for and the testimony offered on the 
porch of the general store while the mail is 
being sorted heve done much to tarnish 
and chip his bright 
patina of rural inno- 
cence, and have filled 
his spirit with a tough 
and gnarled suspicion 
regarding gold bricks 
and even more care- 
fully contrived swin- 
dles. Furthermore, 
there is no class in 
this republic more 
fully aware of the 
value of cash. The 
farmer makes his 
money painfully. He 
lets it go with scarcely 
less agony, and he as- 
suages that anguish 
as much as possible 
by obtaining assur- 
ances from his neigh- 
borsand the president 
of the rural bank be- 
forehand that he is 
going to get his 
money’s worth. Asa 
prospect for the blan- 
dishments of a be- 
whiskered German 
count in distress, the 
farmer is generally 
the nearest human 
approach to a minus 
quantity. 


Rich Picking 


The Yellow Kid 
realized this, and in 
choosing an urbanite 
for his victim adhered 
to orthodoxy and 
common sense. Like i 
thousands who had i 
preceded him and 
other thousands who 
are following him, he 
profited by the leg- 
ends created by city 
folk for their own glo- 
rification. The farmer or villager, every city 
dweller knows, is the person who gets swin- 
dled. The urbanite is far too wily and ex- 
perienced to succumb to the snares of the 
slicker. Sothelegendruns; and, like many 
legends, truth can be found in the exact an- 
tithesis of its teachings. 

For every three-card-monte or shell-game 
man who fleeces yokels at county fairs, 
circuses and traveling carnivals, a thousand 
swindlers ply their trade in New York City. 
For every salesman of wildcat stock who 
travels the dirt roads of the hinterland, 
hundreds tramp city sidewalks. For every 
bunko steerer, sharper and confidence man 
who appeals to the avarice of the farmer 
or villager, untold numbers work similar 
schemes in the big cities of the nation; and 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


for every dollar the rural swindlers accumu- 
late, they take in twenty. 

It is not the so-called hick whose hick- 
hood is profitable to the city slicker. It is 
the urbanite himself who is the perfect 
dupe, cocksure, extravagant, infinitely gulli- 
ble, and at the same time believing de- 
voutly in his own canniness and immunity. 
This is fact, indorsed by the experience of 
policemen and swindlers the country over. 
Slickers and cops alike know that the city 
dweller is the ideal victim for the swindler, 
that bunko games at which the farmer 
would turn up a sun-tanned and scornful 
nose can still be worked with much profit 
to their operators in a community as sup- 
posedly sophisticated as New York City. 

The simplicity of the city dweller, 
the lack of that wariness and experi- 
ence which he is so supremely confident 


“Listen, You’ve Seen 
My Comics, Haven't 
You—My Molly and 
Millicent Funnies? 
Gimme a Piece of 
Paper—an Envelope 
or Card Will Do. 

Now Look!’’ 


he possesses in large quan- 
tities, yields toslickerdom 
an annual return running 
into uncounted hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Childlike faith in 
the good intentions of his fellow man is an 
attribute that the urbanite boasts has been 
omitted from his cosmos; yet in New York 
alone police blotters are filled with the stories 
of citizens who trusted strangers and now 
want the police to find their vanished 
money. 

The works of the late Horatio Alger 
listed the pocketbook game as among the 
perils of New York in the 1860’s. In 1925, 
New Yorkers are still falling for it. A man, 
walking at your side, clutches your arm and 
says tensely, ‘“‘Look there!’’ You follow 
the direction indicated by his trembling 
index finger, and there, in the gutter, lies a 
wallet. 

The person who has arrested your prog- 
ress picks it up and opens it. 

“Gosh!” he exclaims. “Look! A fifty- 
dollar bill!” 

He hesitates an instant, evidently strug- 
gling against the darker impulses of his 
nature and wins an obvious victory. 


Le eer +: for tradition. A 


October 


“Here,” he offers, ““you saw it 
of it belongs to you. Tell you wha 
You gimme twenty-five dollars 
can have the wallet. ’S fair, ain’t i 

This is the moment when the 
should walk sternly away or else 
wallet finder firmly with both 
yell for the police. It is so old and 
game that even the unintellectual 
Mr. Alger’s improving books snee; 
sixty-five years ago. Truth is stran 
fiction. The victim of today usua 
impulse to call upon the police unt 
tried to change the bill for which he g; 
generous finder twenty-five dollars a 
been informed that it is the shabb 
of counterfeit, and the fashion in y 

attained it 
est sort of co 
game. 

Another gam 
almost equal a 
still worked 
posedly soph 
New Yorkers 
ers with a rever 


chant starts fi 
store to d 
money in p 
On his way thith 
obvious stra 


t] 


frightened 
over his sho 
at length sg 
up sufficient cou 
to speak. 


The Handkert 


“Saya he st 
mers, “I gp 
is an awfu 
neighborhoo 


I gotta lot o 


certainty of thi 
ger fills the 
the merchan 
mixture of s 
and patronage. He offers to conduct! 
a bank and receives in return a flood 
itude and confession. The stran, 
his savings in his pocket. He h 
the crimes of violence with which the 
abounds. * 
“T’m certainly obliged to you, 
Look, this roll is all the money I got 
world. Honest, my nerves are i 
state I’m scared to death to carry it 
do this for me, will ya? Put my? 
your money till we get to the ban 
you, wrap ’em both up in this hand 
so they’ll be safe, and carry ’em. I'n af 
Thanks a lot. 
“Say, you’re sure you got that hand 
chief safe, ain’t cha? Everything 
the world’s in it. Lemme carry it a 
Here, you better take it back agai 
there’s someone followin’ me. Go 
we'd get to the bank! Aw, m 
untied. You go on ahead. I'll ca 
Fifteen minutes later, the su 
patronizing citizen, superior and p 
ing no longer, is stammering out 
to a bored police lieutenant at the st 
desk. When he got to the bank, 
tégé had vanished, and the hand 
contained nothing but strips of p: 
lieutenant yawns. | 
“That’s the handkerchief game, 
plains wearily. ‘‘He shifted han 
bundles on you when you let him | 
money. ’S wonder you guys WO) 
learn anything!”’ ' 
(Continued on Page 125) 


(Continued from Page 122) 
‘h landlord game is newer, but also 

n the amazing ability possessed by 
y orkers for believing whatever is told 
This swindle originated with the 
- problem and the upward flight of 
's, 'wo well-dressed men enter an East 
> rement and climb to the top floor, 
-e» knock upon a flat door. When this 
sd one of the visitors introduces the 


your new landlord, Mrs. Cohen,” 
jr-oduced one explains. ‘‘I’ve called 
slyou whether you intend to stay on 
» Vell, I’ve been obliged to raise the 
-s 7o dollars a month and I’ve a tenant 
1 to move in here right away if 
‘di’t want to meet the raise. If you’re 
ig) keep the flat I’d like the extra two 
ar now.” 

ro. top floor to bottom the pair pro- 
s, ollecting two dollars at each apart- 
t(theway. Then they vanish, leaving 
re in their wake and causing the long- 
erg landlord of the premises actual 
sien he makes his monthly rent- 
sciig visit. 

{is particular swindle reaches epi- 
cpp etbers and the police intervene, 


e e others as simple and requiring no 
e ‘eparation that the slicker can em- 
til the storm blows over. In New 
ix ae supply of suckers is practically 
med. They can be found everywhere, 
such unpropitious-looking fishing 
m( as the dingy and disheartened 
ydithat linger about in front of em- 
it agencies, reading with wistful 
e opportunities set forth on the 
kktard mounted in a window. 


Working the Janitors 


hrigh these shabby and depressed ap- 
in| for whom no opening can be found 
sli(er ranges until he finds a janitor out 
or. He gets all details of the man’s 
ot "ith an artful tongue—particularly 
th he has savings laid aside. If he has, 
ae gets under way. 

[ le your looks,”’ the jobless janitor’s 
ti ver sayssuddenly. ‘“‘I’lltell you who 
2 ta what I’ve been asking all these 
tis for. I’m agent for the new office 
lir that’s going up at Dash Avenue 
Blak Street. I came down here today 
oh or a man of experience to take the 
of aperintendent. We’ll pay twenty- 
hudred dollars a year and living quar- 
HES right man. Think you want the 
2? 


e its short the verbal flood of ac- 
$i and gratitude and raises a warn- 
al. 

Yc’ll have to come round and see the 
er rst,’ he explains. ‘The old man 
t lre anyone for an important job like 
urss he sees him first. And another 
z, u'll have to pay fifty dollars for a 
ty ond. Willing to do that? All right, 
> emg and we'll see the boss.” 

he they arrive before the almost com- 
ed dilding, the owner stands here, reg- 
injoroprietorship. He is dubious over 
agi t’s selection of a superintendent 
1s srsuaded to employ him only after 
idiable demurral. 

Chthing for you to do,” the agent pro- 
ns hen the interview is at an end, “‘is 
lini the job by getting your surety 
irht away. The old man likes quick 
mn.Know how to get it? Well, say, I 
t ya to have this job. I like you. Let 
1a) the money and I’ll see to it.” 
avg landed his sucker, the slicker re- 
S the fishing ground for another. 
etiies he and his accomplice, who 
S the owner, hire four or five janitors 
-b ding in asingle day. The next day 
€llasive pair move to another almost 
he structure, leaving their victims 
hge paid fifty dollars each in hope of a 
1aint job to fight it out with the real 
yi the building for which they have 
red,” 


on is plentiful in a big city. Life 
e easily there than in the rural dis- 
, jid at the same time more swiftly. 


THE SATURDAY 


Existence flows in carefully contrived 
channels and money is the motive power. 
Money is a substitute for personal en- 
deavor. It brings one his food, cooks it for 
him, is even a substitute for the physical 
effort of locomotion. In the city, money 
enters into innumerable transactions and 
affairs of life from which it is absent in the 
open spaces. Thus, in urban life, there is 
less thrift and possibly more than normal 
hunger for wealth. The confidence man 
takes advantage of both tendencies. 

Life is easier and less self-dependent in a 
metropolis, and emotions flow close to the 
surface. City folk are more volatile than 
ruralites. Their sympathy, their generosity 
and their avarice are more easily aroused. 
They live always on the borderland of hys- 
teria, great masses of humanity, routine- 
lived, eager to make and to spend money. 

Through these herds of complacent, af- 
fluent, emotional men range the black- 
mailer, the swindler, his little brother the 
professional beggar, and his cousin the pan- 
handler, finding their victims with an ease 
and profit that would be impossible in the 
open country where men’s heads and fists 
are harder and retribution is more certain. 

In a big city, however carefully policed, a 
swindler enjoys an immunity for which he 
cannot hope in the rural districts. The 
farmer or villager who is defrauded by the 
city slicker displays thereafter a lamenta- 
ble—from the sharper’s point of view—lack 
of self-consciousness. When the ruralite 
discovers that he has been cheated, every- 
one within earshot learns about it immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

His squawks of indignation are full- 
chested and raucous. He tells his neigh- 
bors, the constable, the sheriff and his 
deputies. If possible, he would inform the 
governor and the President. All available 
forces are enlisted in running down the de- 
frauder. Confronted by the choice of bear- 
ing his loss mutely or displaying himself as 
a sucker in the eyes of the neighborhood, 
the rural dweller pauses not for the fraction 
of an instant. Straightway he casts him- 
self wholeheartedly into the réle of the 
hooked sucker and continues to give a mas- 
terly interpretation thereof as long as any- 
one will listen to him or he has any chance 
of getting his money back. 

Such lack of reticence is enormously re- 
pugnant to the urbanite. More even than 
money, he cherishes the reputation for 
being a wise guy, an individual who cannot 
be fooled. He can imagine no keener hu- 
miliation than to appear in the eyes of the 
police and before the newspaper readers of 
his city as a dupe. He would rather lose 
money unprotestingly than thus to be pil- 
loried. Frequently he does. 


The City Dweller’s Modesty 


This sublime egotism of the city dweller, 
this delicate modesty that forbids him to 
call for aid when the jaws of the trap have 
clamped about his foot, is a trait that has 
been worth millions to swindlers. Often it 
has enabled them to rescue their scheme 
when disaster and possible arrest loomed up 
ahead. 

A New Yorker invested largely in the 
stock of an oil company whose resources 
consisted of a suite in a big office building, 
some mahogany furniture, deep-piled rugs, 
photographs of oil wells in violent fits of 
upheaval, a beautifully drawn but com- 
pletely mendacious map, a whole sheaf of 
spurious leases and a large stack of finely 
engraved and delicately tinted stock cer- 
tificates. 

Disaster that overtook numerous pur- 
chasers of similar securities woke growing 
qualms of uneasiness in the investor. He 
confided his apprehensions to no one. Be- 
ing an urbanite, he could think of no one 
better qualified to handle the situation 
than he was himself. Accordingly, he wrote 
to the postmaster of a town near where his 
concern claimed its oil wells were spouting 
with daily increasing enthusiasm, and in 
due time received a reply denying the pres- 
ence of any oil wells whatever within the 
postmaster’s ken. 
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A single loud squawk of the victim in 
the ears of constituted authority would 
have brought the whole structure of decep- 
tion down about the ears of its builders; 
but this particular victim, being a New 
Yorker, refused to squawk. He knew the 
ensuing publicity would be large and not 
specially complimentary to his own intelli- 
gence. He would be pictured in print as a 
sucker. This thought made him shudder. 

Armed with the postmaster’s fatal letter, 
he invaded the richly appointed offices of 
the concern, plumped his evidence down 
before the office manager and asked in a 
frigidly menacing tone how about it. This 
rosily genial and confident gentleman im- 
mediately lost all his color, half his confi- 
dence, but none of his geniality. 


Investigating on His Own 


Of course, he said, there was some mis- 
take. Breathing hard through his nose, the 
victim agreed with him. Gradually recoy- 
ering, the manager then urged the de- 
frauded one not to worry, to put all doubt 
from his mind and trust in the integrity of 
the organization. In reply, he heard a pas- 
sionate speech, emphasized with awkward 
and unrehearsed gestures and containing 
such abhorrent words as “‘police,” ‘dis- 
trict attorney”’ and “ post-office inspectors.” 

But, of course, the manager retorted 
smoothly, such action would be hasty and 
extremely ill advised. Would Mr. Dash 
bottle his wrath temporarily and wait until 
that afternoon, when, fortunately, the di- 
rectors of the company were to hold a 
meeting at which they would be glad to 


hear Mr. Dash’s fancied grievance and iron ' 


out any trouble? After amoment’s thought, 
Mr. Dash decided he would, and retired as 
the office manager reached for the tele- 
phone. 

The board of directors, seated about the 
rented mahogany table that afternoon, lis- 
tened to the victim’s complaint, displaying 
meanwhile well-groomed and _ well-bred 
distress at Mr. Dash’s vehemence. Obvi- 
ously, the chairman of the board purred, 
when the accuser paused for breath, ex- 
planation of the problem was simple. The 
postmaster was in the pay of a rival oil 
company which wished to get control of the 
property and would stoop to anything to 
destroy the confidence of its rival’s stock- 
holders. That was the cause of the trouble, 
of course. Mr. Dash replied ‘‘Of course!”’ 
with a nasty inflection, and breathed hard 
through his nose again, while the opulent 
directors registered disapproval as well as 
distress. 

With the humorously resigned air of a 
man who, in the face of all sensory evi- 
dence, has been accused of being Siamese 
twins, the chairman of the board then 
spoke further. It grieved him, he an- 
nounced—it grieved and dismayed the 
members of the board to find that a stock- 
holder should suspect so obviously reputa- 
ble a concern of the shady dealings that, he 
admitted, now and then crept into the oil 
industry. As for the charge that there were 
no oil wells in that part of California, that 
was, of course, ridiculous. Consider the 


photographs; consider also the map; re- | 


gard, furthermore, the leases they held. 
But that, alas, in the case of Mr. Dash, evi- 
dently was not enough. He needed further 
assurance. Very well, he should have it. 
The chairman threw a tremolo into his 
voice, while the directors nodded sadly in 
agreement, and proceeded as follows: 

“Mr. Dash, the company wants you to 
go to California and inspect our wells. We 
want you to do this at our expense and wish 
you to travel as comfortably as possible. 
We should be delighted to have you take 
your wife along. We wish you to go over 
our property, see the wells that have been 
brought in, observe the others we are drill- 
ing and return when and how you please. 
We pay all the bills. In return for this, we 
ask nothing of you except the renewed trust 
of a valued stockholder in our organization. 
Is that fair?” 

Mr. Dash wavered between bluster and 
abject apology. Certainly, as the chairman 
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Why it excels 


There are important basic 
reasons for the outstanding 
quality of this knitted coat. 
One is “Jantzen yarn.”’ Only 
the longest, strongest wool fi- 
bres, combed straight, are used. 
This makes possible a fine- 
ness of texture that can be 
obtained in no other way. 
Another is “Jantzen stitch.” 
This stitch is knitted on spe- 
cial machines, designed by 
Jantzen, and gives permanent 
elasticity. 

Jantzen, the coat to wear any- 
where, is the most widely usable 
garment in a man’s wardrobe. 

It is equally well adapted towork, 

rest or play. : 
At your favorite store in latest / 
shades and patterns. Send for y 
descriptive folder and sample of 
Jantzen-stitch fabric. Dealers— \ \ 
Write or wire. We ship promptly} 
by prepaid express. 


JANTZEN KniTTING MIizts, INc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S. A. 
JANTZEN KNITTING Mi11s, LimiTED 


Canadian Corporation o 4 
Vancouver, Canada ey, 
t 


Companion to the 
Nation’s Swimming Suit 


Made of the 
Famous Jantzen Yarn 
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Model 1120-R-2 
(Shown opened, below) 


eave nothing to desire~ 
but possession 


ET radio bring beauty into the home. Let the 
classic furniture periods lend their exquisite 


lines and details to cabinets of rare woods. 
top be convenient for flowers. 


Let the 
Let the radio and 


its accessories be concealed yet immediately acces- 


sible. 


All this Pooley makes possible. 


Radio has made an immense advance. You see it in 
Pooley Radio Cabinets with 5-tube Atwater Kent 
receiving set and built-in Pooley floating horn. 


They leave nothing to be desired by lovers of radio 
and of beauty — except possession. 


Pooley dealer near you. 


Visit the 


Six beautiful, new Pooley Radio and Radio-Phonégraph 
Cabinets, priced from $75 to $295, are shown and de- 
scribed in a booklet that is waiting for you. Send for it. 


~<Model 1400-R-1 
Louis XVI Style. 
Mahogany. Price, 
less set, tubes and 
batteries, $75 


Open view of 
Model 1120-R-2 
(Shown closed above) 


Stuart Style. Walnut or 


Mahogany. Price com- 
plete, less tubes and bat- 
teries, $225 
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THE -POOLEY COMPANY 
1646 Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Model 1600-R-2—> 
Italian Style. Walnut 
or Mahogany. Price 
complete, less tubes 
and batteries, $200 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
and in Canada 
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Model 1320-R-2 J 
Stuart Style. Walnut or 


Price com- 


teries, $260 
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had said, the offer seemed at least fair. 
Finally he consented to go. He took his 
wife along, cannily engaging transporta- 
tion and a drawing-room each way before 
he started. The company footed the bill 
without complaint, and in addition insisted 
on advancing several hundred dollars’ ex- 
pense money. It was a four-day trip to the 
alleged oil fields. It was another four days 
back again; but it seemed longer to the 
victim, who had substantiated the testi- 
mony already sent him by the postmaster. 
There were no spouting wells in evidence, 
no drilling was being carried on for oil, not 
even was there any property such as the 
map of the concern set forth. By the time 
Mr. Dash got back to town there was no 
such concern either. 

The nine-day leeway he had afforded 
the swindlers by his trip had been more 
than sufficient time in which to wind up 
their stock-selling campaign and depart, 
leaving no more trace than the vanished 
dreams of Mr. Dash and his fellow dupes. 

Like all other business men, swindlers 
must keep up with the times if they hope to 
succeed. Types of confidence men and the 
games they play vary with the progress of 
the years. Slicker methods and slicker per- 
sonalities that are still utilized in fiction and 
the drama are actually as obsolete as the 
gold brick. This has become a metaphor in 
the language, but its ingratiating vender is 
encountered today nowhere but in novels. 
The green-goods salesman of a few decades 
ago is now extinct as the great auk. No 
longer does he sell the sucker packages of 
greenbacks ‘‘printed from plates stolen 
from the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing,’’ which later revealed themselves to 
the criminally minded dupe as just so 
much waste paper, cut to bill size and care- 
fully wrapped. The green-goods game is 
dead too. Even smart city men no longer 
fall for it. 

The handkerchief game still clings to life, 
though it is senile now—only a shadow of 
the flourishing institution it used to be. So 
also the antiquarian slicker with a filial 
reverence for the past succeeds, every now 
and then, in reviving the money-machine 
game. In a large city someone always can 
be found who will buy one, human intelli- 
gence being so variable a quantity. The 
victim looks at the strange contraption 
that is set upon a table with its cable at- 
tached to an electric light socket, and 
dreams of immense wealth floating before 
him while the ‘‘inventor’’ lectures on the 
fashion in which the machine will swallow 
slips of paper and disgorge dollar bills, 
freshly printed and apparently genuine. 


Famous Swindles of the Past 


The swindler throws a switch. In the 
bowels of the “invention”? wheels grind 
ponderously. He drops slips of blank paper 
into a slot. The grinding increases, lights 
flash and flicker on the mechanism, a bell 
rings, and, lo, emerging from the other end 
of the contraption is a brand-new dollar 
bill. 

There are still folk who can be con- 
vinced that such an invention is cheap at 
five hundred dollars and will pay that much 
for it, to discover later that, for some un- 
accountable reason, the thing won’t work 
when the vender has departed. Even the 
exploitation and unwelcome advertising af- 
forded these ancestors of modern swindling 
schemes by reporters, authors and play- 
wrights have been unable to eliminate them 
entirely; but, in general, these games of a 
former generation are moribund, archaic, 
gone with the snows of yesteryear so wist- 
fully referred to by that great prototype of 
all city slickers, Frangois Villon. 

The con man, the bunko steerer of an 
elder day, has vanished also. You may find 
him today between the covers of a romance 
or behind the footlights, but not elsewhere. 
Florid in dress and florid in manner, with 
a picaresque imagination and the conscience 
of an alligator, he has passed to make way 
for more severely practical and utilitarian 
successors, the rising generation of slick- 
ers. The chief game of the old-time sharper 
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was the hick, the rube, the stranger in the 
city. The swindles they perpetrated had at ‘ 
least the grace of humor and infinite au-— 
dacity. It was Grand Central Pete who 
sold the Brooklyn Bridge to an eager in- 
vestor. It was Hungry Joe who conferred 
the newspaper-selling concession of Herald 
Square upon a stranger, for a consideration. 

There was a heartening catch-as-catch- 
can element in the tactics of these old-timers. 
They and their methods have passed. Even 
the victims have changed. They are no 
longer the rubes and heckers. City slickers 
now plunder city folk by preference. They 
have found them easier game. Only ocea- 
sionally does the mordant humor of their 
predecessors creep into their work. 

Shortly before the Volstead Act made it 
difficult for New Yorkers to purchase liquor 
in less than case lots, three men invaded a 
half-finished room in a building nearing 
completion. With an air of authority, tw 
of them took measurements, talking mean- 
while to a third, who listened to them with 
obvious respect. When the complicated 
evolutions with the measuring tape were 
completed, the trio departed. A day or so 
later the third man returned and protested 
at the manner in which plumbers were in- 
stalling the pipe for this particular room, — 

““What do you care?”’ one of these 
queried, lifting a smutty face from his 
Stillson wrench. s | 
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A Hotel for Men e 


“What do I care!” the protestant re- 
peated with growing agitation. “If you 
lay pipe that way, how am I gonna have 
me bar over yonder?” 

“Your what?” the plumber gasped.  _ 

“Me bar,” the other wailed. “‘ You poor 
saps, I’ve rented this room for a bar an’ 
I’ve paid three months’ rent in advance, so 
I have, an’ the owners have told me I can 
have things the way I want ’em, an’ so . 
have ’em or ——”’ 

“‘And when did you see the owners?” 
one of the plumbers queried. : 

““Wasn’t they in here with me a coupla 
days ago?” the man demanded. ‘You saw 
’em yourselves. I paid them three months’ — 
rent in advance for this barroom.” 

“Hey,” one of the audience interposed, 
“do you know what this here buildin’s 
gonna be?” 

“And do I not?” the lessee of the bar- 
room retorted. ‘“‘It’s a hotel for men it] 
be, and it’sa grand barroom I'll have if you 
apes lay pipe 

“Sure it’s gonna be a hotel for men,” the 
plumber agreed. ‘It’s gonna be a Y. M. 
C. A. building.” 

“Who was them guys what said they 
owned the buildin’?”’ the victim demanded 
in a choked voice. 

“‘Never seen ’em before,’ was the heart- 
less response. “Tt’s a cinch you'll never see 
’em again. Who was it you was callin’ 
saps?” 

The dupe, who had neither long whiskers 
nor cowhide boots, and prided himself upon 
his metropolitan sophistication, plus a post- 
graduate course in human nature as sh 


tender in a Ninth Avenue saloon, depart 
uttering sounds of bereavement. He ne 
found the men who leased him the ban 
There is a hierarchy in slickerdom, 4 4 
well-established caste system. While a | 
big-time confidence man _ swindles his 
wealthy victim out of thousands, his fee! eble 
shabby relative, the professional begg 
most ignoble of the clan, gleans his quarte 
and half dollars. His is the lowest and mo 
despicable station in slickerdom. In that 
sinister domain, others play for high er 
stakes and shoulder risks. They play upon 
the avarice of their victim or stalk p 
through women. In either case, the disas 
that overtakes the dupe is largely his ov 
fault. § 
The beggar, however, takes yo e 


nevertheless with fatuous a 
sympathy of the urbanite is easily touche 
and when it stirs he reaches instinctively! 


his bank roll. The beggar and the pan- 
handler know this and grow affluent accord- 
ingly. In the rural districts their appeals 
for aid would be met with offers of work or 
food. He has no use for either of these. He 
wants cash. So he stays in the city. 

The subterfuges by which the whining 
cripple, or the poor old woman who has 
lost her car fare, or the stranger whose 
pocket has been picked wrings coined com- 
miseration from the supposedly hard-boiled 
cynical urbanites, are innumerable and gen- 
erally shameful. These folk take no gam- 
bling chances for big stakes, yet the cash 
they obtain in a single year of mendicancy 
probably excels in. the total of its driblets 
the larger plunderings of the wolves of the 
craft. 

In New York City alone, where the term 
“hick” is supposed to carry the maximum 
of opprobrium, the money given away 
thoughtlessly and needlessly to relieve non- 
existent distress runs into hundreds of 
thousands yearly. 

“Not one out of fifty thousand appeals 
for money made by beggars is genuine,” a 
high police official said recently. ‘You can 
be morally certain the man or woman who 
asks you for cash is an out-and-out fake.” 

In spite of this and earlier warnings, the 
New Yorker continues to emulate the 
bruised blossom of the melodrama and pays 
and pays and pays. The flopper who can 
throw a fit with a smoothness and verisimili- 
tude born of long practice can count upon 
a subscription from soft-hearted passers-by 
of five dollars or more per fit. The man who 
has a sick wife in Boston and no money to 
get there collects the fare ten times over in 
a working day. The woman who swoons 
from hunger receives enough relief during 
an eight-hour shift of swooning to enable 
her to eat all her meals in a Park Avenue 
restaurant. The cripple who is able to 
throw out hip or shoulder at will sits in his 
maimed condition with a pathetic tray of 
pencils before him and can make twenty 
dollars a day without ever selling a pencil. 

New York gives to these cheap and petty 
swindlers open-handedly. It gives to the 
proken-down waiter who has been offered 
work but has not enough money to get his 
dress shirt out of the laundry. It gives to 
the enthusiastically weeping newsboy who 
will be beaten when he gets home unless he 

sells his papers. To all these and to their 
mnumerable brethren, the city wise guys 
nand cash, without question or afterthought, 
and continue to laugh in deep abdominal 
rusts of merriment at the ingenuousness 
and unsophistication of the hick. 


A Touching Relative 


, One step more exalted than the curbstone 
wwindler is the petty fake who seeks his 
victim, not abroad, but at home or office. 
Che schemes he devises require more prep- 
ration than do those of the beggar, and 
renerally their yield is proportionately 
iigher. Artists must live. 

| Here again, the appeal is not to the lower 
‘lements in human nature, but to sympa- 
hy, and it can be based on the most insig- 
iificant foundation. Given a newspaper, a 
‘ity directory, the name of a person and the 
iame of one of his friends—given even the 
‘ilt letters on an office door—and the petty 
ake can turn these into ready cash. 

' Into the private office of Aminadab Doo- 
us, attorney at law, his secretary brings a 
ard bearing in neat type the legend, ‘‘Elea- 
ar Doofus.”’ The Doofus family being no 
bss loyal to its kin than the Smiths, Joneses 
r Robinsons, Aminadab orders the card’s 
lwner brought before him, wondering fran- 
ieally meanwhile which one of his cousins 
Neazar can be. 

Eleazar’s manner on entering displays 
hingled relief and anxiety. His clothing, 
thile adequate and neat, is more reminis- 
ent of a mail-order house than a Fifth 
Venue tailor. Anxiously, Mr. Eleazar 
Yoofus demands of Counselor Doofus if he, 
y any possible chance, is one of the New 
ngland Doofuses. 

_Aminadab’s home isin New Jersey. There 
is ancestors have lived for generations, but 
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in the back of his mind there is a hazy im- 
pression that the clan came originally from 
Swampscott. He confides this to Eleazar, 
and finds, to his amazement, that his visitor 
is none other than a representative of the 
Swampscott Doofuses—an indubitably gen- 
uine kinsman; and, what is more, a kins- 
man in distress. For Eleazar, that worthy 
confides, is the creditor of Wallace Wisser, 
the insurance broker who occupies offices in 
the same building with the counselor. 
Eleazar confides further that he enjoyed 
life too enthusiastically along Broadway 
last night. You know what fellers from the 
small towns are when they come into the 
big city. Well, sir, the embarrassing part of 
it is that Mr. Wisser is away; won’t be 
back before Monday, even though he owes 
Eleazar money and Eleazar needs it. Sad 
and disconcerting as itis, when the Swamp- 
scott Doofus had paid his hotel bill this 
morning, he found he didn’t have enough 
left to get back home. Accordingly he had 
rushed downtown to collect from Mr. Wisser. 


Quick Profits 


Eleazar was leaving the building, at his 
wit’s end, marooned in a great and heartless 
city, when the name of Doofus shone from 
the directory board in the lobby like a har- 
bor light to a storm-tossed mariner. Ac- 
cordingly he had got right back in the 
elevator and come up to see Counselor 
Doofus. Could Aminadab, for the sake of 
his renowned surname and the memory of 
their common great-great-grandfather, a 
founder of Swampscott, lend Eleazar the 
fifteen dollars necessary to get him back 
home? 

When did a Doofus ever turn his back 
upon a fellow Doofus in distress? Eleazar 
showers thanks upon Aminadab, invites him 
and his family up to Swampscott for all 
next summer, and declining his rescuer’s in- 
vitation to lunch departs. Eleazar can’t 
stop to eat. This is his busy day. 

In the hall, he smiles to himself. He has 
got fifteen dollars for fifteen minutes’ work, 
minus the small matter of fifty cents for the 
printing of the cards. He takes the eleva- 
tor down one floor, pauses before an office 
door blazoned with the legend ‘Rufus 
Blurge, Contractor,’’ selects a card printed 


“William Blurge” and a few minutes later: 


is asking Rufus if he isn’t one of the New 
England Blurges; or, if Rufus’ accent for- 
bids that, whether he is a scion of the 
Blurges of the Old Dominion. 

Meanwhile, upstairs, Aminadab Doofus 
is suffused with that self-satisfied glow 
which invests one who has done a good and 
noble deed. Mingled with this is a sharp 
and delectable consciousness of superiority. 
Counselor Aminadab, the urbanite, smiles 
in thinking of Eleazar, the poor hick. 

It may be that Eleazar Doofus, alias 
William Blurge, alias almost anyone else 
from whose name he can draw a profit, 
combines. with his personal efforts other 
enterprises carried on chiefly through cor- 
respondence. To him, as to numerous of 
his associates who live just over the border 
of legality, the obituary columns of the 
daily press may furnish a considerable, 
though degrading, income. A widow in 
the throes of bereavement is to them a fair 
and usually easy prey. 

Mr. Doofus, or one of his colleagues, ob- 
serving in the death column that John Doe, 
beloved husband of Mary Doe, has suc- 
cumbed to the ills of the flesh, takes up the 
implements of correspondence and _ pro- 
ceeds to write Mrs. Doe a letter of condo- 
lence. He mourns with her over her loss. 
He speaks in sounding, superlatives of the 
qualities of the deceased. No one, he as- 
sures the widow, can regret the demise of 
Mr. Doe more than the writer. 

Here, or hereabouts, in the missive, Mr. 
Doofus relapses momentarily into the un- 
familiar realm of truth. He confides that 
he has been a crook. He may even go so 
far as to refer to a recent term in prison. 
He then spurns fact for another flight of 
fancy. 

Tenderly he relates how, on being re- 
leased, he chanced to come into contact 
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Travelers on the 20th Century Limited and 

other through trains to and from New York 

see the.new Castleton Bridge ten miles 
: south of Albany. 


FOr greater public service 


ING s York Central Lines in the 
last ten years have invested 
$548,000,000 in additions and im- 
provements for greater public ser- 
vice. This represents an average 
investment of new capital of 
$150,000 a day. 


The great Castleton Cut-off, with 
the mile-long, high-level freight 
bridge across the Hudson River 
valley, and the extensive yards at 
Selkirk—is one of these improve- 
ments. 


New York Central Lines, which 
carry a tenth of the rail-borne 
commerce of the nation, are plan- 
ning ahead to keep pace with the 
growth of American business. 


w York Central Lines 


Boston &Albany— Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 
and Subsidiary Lines 
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ANSONIA 
SQUARE PIRATE 


SQUARE PIRATE $2,50 


“Have You Seen the 
ANSONIA SQUARECLOX 
—theNEWwEsTkind of Alarms? 

AKE a good took at thie 


picture and you will know 
them when you see them in the 
store windows, they are so dif- 
ferent from any other alarms. 


And so good looking that you 
can use one not only in your 
bedroom as an alarm, but in any 
room as a reliable time piece. 


They are made in two finishes. 
One a beautiful platinum-like 
finish, and the other, a hand- 
some antique gold—same price 
for either. Neither finish will 
tarnish or show finger marks. 
There are no legs to break off 
or mar the furniture. 


Read the description below and 
you will find one that is exactly 
the kind of a clock you want. 


% A l The ONLY 10 DAY 
Square Simplex. automatic alarm 


clock. Alarm stops and automat- 
ically resets. 51’’ high x 44’ wide. $6 00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


The ONLY alarm clock 

Square Racket. striking hour and half 

hour. Gong strike silenced when desired. 
Strikes correct hour when started 

again.53” highx4}’’wide. 30hours. $5 OO 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


S Intermittent alarm. Sil- 
Square Service. yer dial with Jade hands 


d numerals; 5}""highx44/’wid 
Runs 30-hour (il; BEST ow) 


Silver dial, radium hands | cusses $1.00 extra. 


° Continuous alarm; 41’ 
Square Pirate. high x 34wide. 
Runs 30 hours. . . hfe 50 


Black dial, radium hands Sha idtncdats, $1.00 extra. 


S R 1 Continuous or intermit- 
quare lascal. tent alarm; 23” 


high x 22” wide. Runs 30 hours. $3.25 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


7th Ave. &12thSt., Dept.P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(a) 
NZ 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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with the late John Doe; how Mr. Doe, out 
of the abounding charity of his heart, 
raised up the fallen one, gave him words of 
encouragement and cheer, set him upon the 
path to rectitude and gave him, while his 
feet were becoming accustomed to that 
trail, a certain amount of money each 
month. Of course, the writer realizes, Mrs. 
Doe may not know anything of this. That 
is the sort of man her husband was. He 
never let his left hand know what his right 
did. The sole purpose of the writer, in in- 
truding upon a widow’s grief, is to express 
his sympathy and to wonder, as she must 
be wondering, how life will be tolerable 
with Mr. Doe withdrawn therefrom. 

It is a hard-hearted or particularly 
poverty-stricken widow who refuses to 
carry on the work of redemption started by 
her husband. Checks are contained in 
most of the replies that Mr. Doofus re- 
ceives to his notes of sympathy. 

Had John Doe been a farmer or a vil- 
lager, what urbanites call a hick, his relict 
might not have reacted so satisfactorily. 
She would know much more of her late 
husband’s associations, his acquaintances 
and charities than she could in a great city. 
Being a city dweller, she falls an easy vic- 
tim to the city slicker. 

Another type of swindler of a more 
exalted and deadly breed also makes his 
approach to his victims through the obitu- 
ary columns. When he has read there of 
the death of some substantial citizen, he 
begins straightway writing letters to the 
dead man. No one would guess from their 
context that he had ever heard of his de- 
mise. 

These missives are, of course, opened by 
the heirs of the deceased. 


Preying on the Heirs 


The letters speak guardedly of the deal 
which is now at its critical point and show 
a gradually heightening worry over the 
continued silence of Mr. Blank. They re- 
mind him that if he does not supply this 
crucial payment, the several thousand he 
has already put into the project will be lost. 
Each communication is more importunate 
than the one which preceded it. 

Eventually one of the surviving members 
of the family writes and informs the sup- 
posed partner of the dead man that his 
alleged associate is no more. Unless the 
writer is less concerned about the estate 
than the average heir, he also asks for in- 
formation concerning this mysterious proj- 
ect in which the late Mr. Blank was in- 
volved and hints that it may be possible to 


SAND IN THE SHOES 


me to death, and he sure done it. Be- 
sides the other work, I used to be waiting 
on customers, commencing with the milk- 
men and truck drivers at five A. M., or 
earlier, and ending with the bootleggers 
any time at all that pop was willing to let 
me quit. But I will say he took care of 
most of that trade hisself. Often when I 
was so tired I couldn’t sleep good, I would 
hear them in the back room of the shack, 
late as three and four in the morning. 
Maybe I wasn’t bitter like rat poison, do- 
ing this, after all the struggle I had made to 
get through high school and haul myself up 
out of this very life. Oncet or twice I was 
tempted to look up that nice brother of 
Helen West’s, the one that was a cop, and 
tell him what she had done, but I never got 
toit. At times it seemed I was in a kind of 
cypress swamp of despond, see, Mr. Pike, 
like the kind of Florida lots some fellers 
used to sell by the gallon to trusting cus- 
tomers which had never been south of 
Jersey City. And then the big change 
come to me, when one day a new roadster 
drew up in front of the stand when I was 
behind the counter on duty, and of all peo- 
ple, who was driving it only Mr. Jim Kason. 
You know, Mr. Pike, the young millionaire 
that used to come into Partridge’s office. 
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carry it through, after all, if more informa- 
tion concerning it is forthcoming. 

The slicker calls upon the heir, wearing 
an expression of intense woe and concern. 
Delicately, he unfolds a partial picture of 
the profits that are to be derived from the 
project initiated by Mr. Blank if the extra 
thousand dollars is forthcoming. He con- 
trives to give this wholly fictitious enter- 
prise a sinister flavor. It may be smug- 
gling, it may be rum running. At all 
events, it is something concerning which 
the heirs are reluctant to consult a lawyer. 
Instead, they contribute the final payment 
agreed upon with the understanding that 
theirs shall be the profits. Their informa- 
tion concerning the exact nature of the 
enterprise is small, but what difference does 
that make? If it interested a man so suc- 
cessful as the late Mr. Blank, it cannot fail 
to be a profitable investment. A little 
later, they revise their opinion of Mr. 
Blank’s business judgment and associates. 

The complete inability of the closest 
friends or relatives to keep track of all the 
associates of their intimates and kin in a big 
city makes it possible for the slicker to carry 
through innumerable petty and profitable 
deceptions that would be wholly imprac- 
tical in a rural district. 

In New York or Chicago, for example, 
Mr. So-and-So is hailed by a stammering 
and obviously ill-at-ease gentleman who is 
afraid that Mr. So-and-So doesn’t remem- 
ber him. Mr. So-and-So doesn’t and says 
so coldly, but his confidence wavers and his 
suspicion diminishes when he is told that 
his accoster was introduced to him a year 
ago by Bill Miller, who is out of town for 
the day, curse the luck. Mr. So-and-So 
knows Bill Miller well and becomes more 
cordial, listens to a tale of woe, gives relief 
and actually believes the ill-at-ease gentle- 
man’s promise to return the loan. A few 
minutes thereafter, likely as not, the bor- 
rower is telling Bill Miller with an equal 
embarrassment of his friendship for Mr. 
So-and-So, who is out of town, and is col- 
lecting from him too. 

More rarely, but even more profitably, 
the appeal for funds is made by one mas- 
querading, not as an entirely fictitious 
character, but as a man known by reputa- 
tion to the rank and file of the citizenry. 

Considerable pain and embarrassment 
have been caused a well-known comic artist 
in New York during the last few years by 
the receipt of one or more letters every 
week or so asking with exasperated brevity 
for the return of that ten dollars. A truth- 
ful disclaimer of the debt and the advice 
that the alleged creditor tell his troubles to 


(Continued from Page 23) 


He vaulted over the door of the car and 
run in before he rightly noticed me, on ac- 
count I was leaning over washing glasses 
when he stopped. When he registered me, 
though, that was something different. The 
nifty felt with the Prince o’ Wales droop to 
the brim flew off and he leaned onto the 
counter like he expected the position to be 
permanent. 

“Hello, sweetness!’’ he says. ‘‘I know 
who you are. You are a hibiscus disguised 
as a pretty girl.” 

“And I know who you are,” I says; 
“you are a onion disguised as a nice young 
man.” 

“Tf I am,” says he, 
tears to your eyes.” 

“‘T don’t know but that it does,’’ I ad- 
mitted. ‘‘The sight of you often has.” 

‘*Where did you ever see me before?”’ he 
wanted to know. 

“Oh, I’ve seen you madly chasing that 
little mustache of yours down the street 
more’n once,” I says. ‘‘It’s so small, I 
shouldn’t think you’d need that high- 
powered car to keep up toit.’’ He laughed. 

Of course my heart was wildly pounding 
all this while, but I held onto my line. You 
know, Mr. Pike, these love scenes, what 
they do to a person. The talk may be 


“it ought to bring 
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the police is only a temporary solution 0 
the annoyance. 

A sophisticated New Yorker, strolling 
through that white-lighted belt of super- 
sophistication that blazes and ion 
through the Forties and Fifties, is accoste 
by a timid soul, displaying not the glibnaal 
of the beggar but the clumsiness and uncer- 
tainty of an equal in distress, who intro 
duces himself as Josiah Q. Space, the ear- 
toonist. Mr. Space is obviously the worse 
for wear. He confirms the other’s unvoiced 
suspicion by confessing that he has been 
very, very drunk. Furthermore, he } 
been cleaned out. He has not a nickel to 
name and it must be obvious to anyo 
that he can go neither to the office of t 
syndicate employing him nor to his home, — 
far out on Long Island, in this condition. 
Will the chance-found Samaritan lend him 
ten dollars? 


An Artist in His Line 


While the involuntarily elected rescuer — 
hesitates or starts to formulate a refusal 
rather awkwardly, in the presence of the 
possible great, Mr. Space breaks in on him 

“T know what you’re thinking,” he an- 
nounces. ‘You believe I’m a panhandler, 
Listen, you’ve seen my comics, haven’t 
you—my Molly and Millicent funnies? 
Gimme a piece of paper—an envelope or 
card will do. Now look!” 

He draws on the paper pictures of Mall 
and Millicent similar to those the New 
Yorker has seen a thousand times in a cer- 
tain paper. If their outline is somewhat 
shaky, their creator’s present condition ex- 
cuses this. The money needed for the Turk- 
ish bath, clean shirt and fare back home is 
forthcoming. Later a severe letter is 
written to the wholly innocent and abste 
mious Josiah Q. Space, dwelling on the duty 
of returning money borrowed from char 
itable strangers. 

Sympathy i is a cord that can be stretched d 
only so far in the average run of humanity 
Greed is a stronger hawser. By it the un- 
wary and cocksure urbanite can be hauled 
into immense disaster. The jackals and 
foxes of slickerdom may be content wits h 
the small rewards of the sympathy gag be 
cause of the correspondingly insignifice nt 
danger attached to their feeble preying. - 
is the larger and bolder creatures, the 
wolves and hyenas, who follow stronger and 
darker human emotions as trails that lead 
them to bigger and more dangerous quarry. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three article 
by Mr. Van de Water. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


froth, but if it’s got something behind it— 
and this had—why, it’s like a big deal in 
real estate. You are so afraid it won't go 
through you can hardly breathe. And love 
is the biggest deal in life, ain’t it? 

Well, as I was telling, sn line caught on 
at once. 

“So you been following me around,” he 
says. ‘‘Well, I’m glad you caught up & 2 
last. I knew there was something missing 
in my life.” ‘d 

“No, you been followin’ me,” I says. 
“‘Did you ever close for the Derringer es 
tate, Mr. Kason?”’ i 

“Say, where’d you get that dope?” he 
says, quick. 

“T used to bein Partridge’s,” I says. | 
seen you come in.’ 

“Partridge’s!”” he come back. “Then 
what are you doing here?”’ ‘ 

“Working,” I says. 

“But, kid,” he says, ‘‘this place is no 
dump for you to hang around in.’ 

“It’s pop’s place,’ I told him. I thought 
he might as well know soon as later. He 
give a whistle. 

“T don’t care!” he says then, and leaning 
even further over, his eyes fastened int 
mine, very blue and very gentle. ‘‘ You're 

(Continued on Page 133) 


(Continued from Page 128) 
made out of candy,’ he says softly. 
» just then out come pop, and I intro- 
ed them. Pop slouched over one un- 
ned hand. Mr. Kason took it with his 
‘ect manicure. 
I'm glad to meet Miss Rockwell’s 
er,” he says. “I'll be out often, if 
ll O. K. it, boss.” 
Sure, come on along out,” says pop, 
, a devilish kinda grin, like he pulled 
‘n he wanted to make me creep; ‘‘glad 
ee you any evening.” 
‘ell, I guess Mr. Kason must of thought 
| said every night, on account that’s 
at when he turned up, and right from 
start he commenced bringing me the 
Jiest things. Candy, a ukulele, hand- 
, no end of stuff! Was I set up in an- 
ir alley? I was, and you couldn’t of 
‘ked me down with a meat ax. Just 
ik of it, Mr. Pike—me, that hadn’t 
vr had a thing in this world except am- 
m, was all of a sudden running around 
{ a young millionaire who made the 
ice of Wales look like a Russian refugee. 
selling you, I know exactly how a lonely 
2 of acreage out west of the Dixie feels 
a the city limits unexpectedly gets ex- 
ed its way, and from being priced 
mn dollars a hind foot, the buyers com- 
zed squabbling over ten-thousand- 
lr lots around the proposed hotel site. 
‘ther words, I was suddenly what I 
sed to be, and I felt that of all the 
yelous developments in Florida, I was 
nost promising. 
'r. Kason, or Jim, as I was by now call- 
iim, not only took me motor-nuzzling 
ls big roadster, under the bright tropic 
i—and I’m telling you, Mr. Pike, 
» ain’t a moon anywheres in the world 
:1 to that which shines on Florida real 
ie—well, as I was telling, he not alone 
‘me out but he went so far as to make 
ds with pop’s gang, the ones which 
id stop by late and eat and talk in the 
room behind the stand. I couldn’t 
0 hear Jim’s voice there, on account he 
isalways soft-spoken, but oncet in a 
i I could catch a glimpse of him at the 
b with them, as I lay in bed, my room 
r; but as for me being sleepy—oh, 
B! 
Et of all this gang that come around, 
ene who attached hisself fastest to Jim, 
dwho used to look at him and follow 
mike a dog, was a deaf-and-dumb feller 
md Softy. I don’t know have you ever 
t.ed with a piece of real estate, Mr. Pike, 
trenerally there is one bad spot some- 
ues on the best of it; a sink hole, a 
th of rock, a mangrove corner or a bad 
l And it’s the same with a gang of 
ythat hangs around together. There is 
vys a weak sister who turns yellow or 
e)lays his game through nervousness. I 
0’; I seen a lot of them gangs in pop’s 
s ess, ranging from drug-store cowboys 
cackers, and the rule holds good all the 
} through. And Softy the Dummy was 
yund our present shack. Not that I 
(any attention to him much until one 
}] when Jim Kason was away on some 
nportant deal up to Palm Beach, and 
1 and pop was alone down to the stand, 
George West turned up on his motor- 


1, 
yas stacking scraps out behind, when 
ze stopped to get a sandwich, and pop 
id on him. George was a grand big 
with white teeth, awful strong- 
ag, and I could get a good slant at his 
4s smile from where I stood in the 
ess. Also, I could give the double o 
fty, who was alone in the back room, 
ing where he could just lamp George 
pop’s shoulder. And if I ever seen 
x of hate on anybody’s map, his was 
nd then all of a sudden I remembered 
‘I had heard the boys talking over 
softy had a grudge against some cop 
_had got him sent up for suitcasing 
. That’s small-time bootlegging, Mr. 
It’s like peddling lots on time, in- 
of selling and developing acreage. 
ll, as I was telling, Softy had this ugly 
and his hand went to his hip. But he 
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couldn’t very well get West without getting 
pop first. So he commenced sneaking out 
to the door. Just as he reached it, George 
recognized the boy. 

“Hello, Softy!’ he says, with his smile 
and a wave of the hand. And any fool, even 
if they couldn’t hear nor speak, could read 
where he meant only good by that. Softy 
forced his face into a sickly grin. Then 
George paid pop and turned towards his 
motoreycle. The minute his back was 
turned, Softy’s gun was out, and one second 
later West had swung on him and had him 
by the wrist. The gun dropped and West 
pocketed it, never leaving go of Softy. 

“You dirty little rat!’’ he says, quiet, but 
fierce. ‘And after I ast the judge for leni- 
ency on account of your trouble! This’ll 
be about enough, I guess. I’ve got a good 
mind to take you along, too, Rockwell, if 
this is the kind of patrons you are en- 
couraging.”’ 

“No, Mr. West,”’ says pop, whimpering 
right away, “‘I don’t know the feller at all; 
he just come in here to eat.”’ 

Well, that was about all I could stand, 
and I stepped into the spotlight. 

“George West,’ I hollered, ‘‘don’t you 
dast to touch my pop! And as for that poor 
simp, take his gun and leave him be. He’s 
nothing but a dim-wit. We know him well; 
he hangs around here all the time like a 
poor dumb animal. Leave him be, George; 
honest, there’s no harm in him.” 

“Why, Kitty,” says West, leaving go of 
Softy in his surprise at seeing me, “what on 
earth are you doing out here? You say 
that’s your father? Well, I’ll be jigged!”’ 

“Probably, if you don’t watch out,” I 
says. ‘‘Leave us be in peace, please! 
Your family has made me trouble enough 
as it is.” 

“Helen?” says he at once. “‘Some of her 
usual selfish devilment, I suppose. Well, 
Kitty, I’m going to take your word for the 
boy here—but he’s got to bind himself over 
to you to keep the peace.”’ 

“Oh, he will,”’ I says, and grabbing up a 
scrap of paper I wrote out a warranty deed 
on it to the effect, ‘‘He will let you go if 
you promise me to keep straight, and not 
act foolish no more or pack any guns.” 
Softy read it and nodded. 

“See, he promises,’’ I says. ‘I’m obliged 
to you for this, George West. And believe 
me, nobody ever suffered yet from helping 
a cripple.” 

“You're welcome, Kitty,” he says; ‘but 
I hate to see you out here. You were made 
for better things.”” He give pop a look that 
could of been improved with a vacuum 
cleaner at that. He didn’t crave pop, that 
was plain. “I’ve got a job down in Home- 
stead, or I’d stop and talk,’’ he went on. 
“But I’ll be back soon, and you can tell me 
what’s what—if you will.’”’ And in another 
minute he was disappearing down the road 
as fast as money into a new sandy devel- 
opment. 

From that night on, Softy laid off his de- 
votion to Jim Kason and switched it onto 
me. It actually used to make me uncom- 
fortable sometimes the way he would look 
at me with them big wet brown eyes of his, 
that made you expect he was gonner bark 
any minute. But most of the time I was 
too happy with Jim to bother much over 
anything else, especially when he come 
back all up in the air with the way his busi- 
ness had gone at Palm Beach. 

Speaking of which, are you acquainted at 
all, Mr. Pike, with the way things are 
booming up there right now? Well, it’s 
one reason why I’d like to see you get that 
tract out at Piny Homes. It’s less than 
sixty miles from the heart of West Palm 
Beach, and only two miles from a good 
road—nothing could be more highly de- 
sirable. 

Well, as I was telling, the boom was on 
even at that time. They say a new boom 
sweeps the country clean, Mr. Pike, and the 
Empress Dowager settlement of Florida 
had took on a new lease of life. Jim told me 
he had increased his Florida investments a 
lot on the strength of the way prospects 
looked down here, and had even gone so 
far as to get a big house out to the beach, 
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all furnished. It was practically alone in a 
new development, off the road a little ways, 
but on the ocean, and it wasa regular young 
palace. 

“So that means you ain’t pulling your 
freight from here yet a while?” I says 
when he told me. ‘But what do you want 
with all that house? Your mustache can be 
parked in much less space.” 

“T’m not pulling out until you tell me 
to,” he says. “And as for the house, it’s 
for my wife—if she’ll marry me. Will 
you?”’ 

Mr. Pike, it seems I had had an option 
on him from the very first, and didn’t even 
know it. I took it up right then and there, 
and next thing I realized his arms was 
around me and he was whispering in my 
ear, “Oh, baby! You’re all made out of 
candy.” 

Maybe we didn’t have some wedding a 
few weeks after that. Why, Mr. Pike, 
there ain’t been a free picnic and outing 
staged by the biggest real-estate men down 
here, equal to the barbecue pop give, with 
three fire pits going, two with hogs and a 
whole ox on the other. You see, we had 
trade all the way up to Jacksonville, and it 
got around where the old man was gonner 
loosen up with the free eats, and they all 
came. 

And presents! Say, if I had been a high- 
way commissioner, and the company a 
bunch of anxious real-estate men with out- 
laying sections on their hands, I couldn’t of 
been showered any better. But none 
handed me the jolt pop’s present did. He 
give me three thousand dollars actual cash 
money in U.S. A. bills. When I seen it, I 
thought first off there must be something 
phony about it, but nix, they was the gen- 
uine bargain binders. 

“Jim let me in on a little deal,’”’ he says, 
when I snapped the bills sharp to test ’em, 
“so take ’em, and welcome. I don’t want 
him to think I’m on the cheap.” 

“Oh, if it’s real estate, that explains it,” 
I says, satisfied. ‘‘Thanks ever so much, 
pop. I guess I done you a injustice thinking 
you wasn’t gonner square with me for the 
work I been doing out here all these 
months.” I couldn’t be no nicer than that, 
Mr. Pike; it don’t pay to be too lenient 
with your parents. 

And as to Jim’s present, Mr. Pike, well. 
I couldn’t hardly believe my eyes when I 
seen it. It was a string of graduated 
pearls—graduated from one of the best fac- 
tories in the country, or so I took them to 
be, with a emerald in the clasp as big as 
your thumb nail. Heavy and silky! My, I 
run them through my fingers lovingly. 
Then Jim slipped me the fact. 

“Handle ’em carefully, baby girl,’’ he 
says. ‘‘ You may have to live off them some 
day if the papa goes broke. One of them 
beads could keep us pretty near a year, if 
necessary.” 

“Are they real?”’ I gasped—‘‘and the 
clasp too?” 


“Sure are,’’ he says. ‘‘ You didn’t think | 


I’d slip an imitation to the realest thing in 
my life, did you, sweetness?”’ 

“Oh, Jim, I knew you was rich,” I says, 
“but I never dreamed of anything like this. 
Where did you get them?” 

“Why,” he says, ‘“‘what a question! But 
to tell you the truth, dear, I didn’t buy 
them in any jeweler’s. I got them from a 
very rich old lady who didn’t wear them 
very often. She didn’t really need them, 
and it was a good chance. If you like jew- 
els, honey, you shall have all you want. 
But be careful about wearing them around 
the streets. There’s so many robberies 


lately, I’d be nervous if I thought you took | 


any risks—not for the stuff, but for your- 
self, dear.” 

And of course I obeyed. After the wed- 
ding, I only wore the pretty things he give 
me around the house, never on the street, 
when he was away on one of the trips he 
was always making, starting as soon as we 
come back from our honeymoon in Cuba. 


Jim hadn’t asked none of his relatives to | 


the wedding on account he said they was all 


in California. And when we come back to | ¢ 


the lovely house on the beach, we didn’t 
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trouble none about friends, neither. We 
was too happy, they would of only been in 
our way. I did wish, though, that Jim 
would take me along on them real-estate 
trips of his, for he usually went in his car, 
but he never would. He claimed he could 
do steppier work alone, and probably he 
was right. But to make up for leaving me, 
he never come back without a present, and 
them presents wasn’t candy, or such trash, 
neither. He give me jewels; flexible brace- 
lets, rings, and one time a diamond bar pin 
with a five-carat stone set in two turnips’ 
worth of emeralds and a quart measure of 
small cracked ice. 

“‘Nothing too good for my sweetie,’”’ he 
used to say, when I would ask if he wasn’t 
being too extravagant, even for a mil- 
lionaire. 

Happy? It was all seven of the heavens 
they tell about. And it wasn’t the dandy 
house, and the servants and my own car, or 
the lovely clothes and jewels, neither, that 
made me that way. It was Jim Kason 
himself. And what with all this little para- 
dise where I spent the days in love, and in 
bathing in the finest ocean in the world, off 
the finest beach in same—which was even 
then selling at two hundred a front foot, 
Mr. Pike, and we had bought it at a hun- 
dred and twenty. Well, anyways, as I was 
telling, being so happy and all, why I didn’t 
realize what a long time it was since I had 
seen any outsiders. Of course, now and 
then one of the old gang would drop in, 
especially Softy the Dummy, who still hung 
around us like a pup. Then one day nearly 
a year after we had got hitched I was down 
in Miami to see pop off on the train North 
for a visit. Whatever he wanted to leave 
this ideal climate for I can’t imagine, but he 
had gone off on a vacation. And coming 
back from the depot, who would I run into 
of all people only George West. 

He was in citizen’s clothes now, and his 
dark, powerful roadster come to a stop 
alongside of my sporty little Climber in the 
traffic jam, and maybe I wasn’t glad to see 
him. 

Ten minutes later our cars was parked, 
and we was headed for the Boat Café and a 
nice chatty lunch. Over our broiled pom- 
pano and heart-of-palm salad he handed me 
all the back numbers of the news. I don’t 
know if you’ve tasted any yet, Mr. Pike, 
but Florida pompano is the finest fish in the 
world. So are the hearts-of-palm. And all 
caught right in this neighborhood too. 
Well, anyways, as I was telling, it seems 
George West had a new job. 

“Hadn’t you heard, Kitty?’’ he says. 
“I’m chief of police now.” 

“Ain’t that wonderful!’”’ I says admir- 
ingly. ‘I always knew you’d be a knock- 
out. I sure congratulate you.” 

“T don’t know about that,” he says, with 
a wry kind of smile. ‘Quite between our- 
selves, I got handed something I didn’t 
want much when I got it. With all due 
modesty, Kitty, I have quite a following in 
this town, and there is some talk about run- 
ning me for the legislature on a popular 
ticket next year. Bushell, the local boss, is 
against it, and he’s politely shoved me into 
this instead.” 

“But won’t it help you a lot?” I says. 

“Not the way he’s fixed me,’ says West 
gloomily. ‘‘About half the criminal squad 
are Bushell’s men, and they are out to 
frame me. They are giving me all the co- 
operation of a bunch of rattlesnakes in the 
palmetto, If I make a bad record as chief, 
I’ve a fat chance of winning out in a pop- 
ular campaign.” He give a short laugh. 
“But I’ll die hard,” he says. “I’m going 
to give them the fight of their life. How- 
ever, just at present I get spells when it 
looks like they had me tied hand and foot— 
as if I was pretty nearly helpless.” 

“But you’ll win,” I says earnest. ‘Right 
is always bound to, George. I only wisht 
there was some way I could help you.” 

And little did I dream, Mr. Pike, how one 
day I would remember them words of 
mine. By the way, Mr. Pike, I mentioned 
rattlers, but you mustn’t believe all you 
hear about the snakes in Florida. That’s 
principally California propaganda. And 
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besides, there was snakes even in the Gs 
den of Eden, you know. Didn’t I tell you 
no piece of real estate was absolutely with- 
out one drawback—even in the Bible, see? 
Well, as I was telling, George went on 
talking to me, awful interested. > 

“But you, Kitty,” he says, “you look k 
like a million dollars.”’ a 

“T am,” I says, and told him how I w 
the happiest woman in the world, ] 
hadn’t even known I was hitched up, : 
he seemed pleased a lot. 

“You had it coming to you, Kitty, o 
dear,’”’ he says. ‘‘If anyone ever work 
against odds to be decent, and worked ha 
to make good, it was you.” 

“Did you ever hear anything about n 
from Helen?’”’ I wanted to know. ‘‘Abo 
my leaving Partridge & Peckham?” __ 

“Not much,” he says. ‘Helen is 
much taken up with herself these d 
She’s married Eddie Ainslee, you kno 
and living out at Ownahome developaa n 
Eddie has a big slice of it, and it’s go 
over the top fast. I think they were put 4 
ting it on while you were with Partridge.” 

“Yes,” I says, dry, “I was in on the | 
start of it. But I never see Helen and . 
die no more. It’s been good to see you, 
though, George. Keep in touch with us, 
won’t you? We are out to the beach, 
Come any time; I want you to get a 
quainted with my husband.” 

“T’d like to,”’ says he. 

Well, Mr. Pike, I went back to my si 
Spanish-type nest, as you might call it, re 
happy and gay. It sure was a pretty hous 
It’s there yet, a real old place, almost fi 
years old, with the vines and palms near! 
smothering it. You can’t buy out the 
now, Mr. Pike, it’s sold solid; althoug' 
course, there may be a few lots listed 
resale. I could easy find out, if you 
interested. ‘ 

Well, as I was telling, I give some litt 
thought to the things George West 
told me. So Helen was married and liyil 
in luxury, was she? Luxury bought off 
profits Eddie had made by getting 
kicked out of the respectable busi 
world. But while I could feel it i 
abstract way, Mr. Pike, I had toomuch 
piness for me to get jealous or mad at 
body. I was kind of like a little girl with 
new doll house, see? Awful good th 
give little girls, doll houses are, Mr. 
it boosts the real-estate business. 

Well, this afternoon that I am telling 
about, just as it was commencing to 
sunset, I was in a upper room whe 
Spanish-type balcony looked out on 
water. The evening was real quiet 
still, only for the ocean bumping the 
and the whir of a aeroplane. Then 
once I heard astrange sharp sound. It 
a blast on a whistle—a cop’s whistle. — 

For a second I thought where it mus 
the traffic. Then I remembered 
wasn’t any traffic out in that lonely 
opment. There was a high wall, a Sp: 
type affair, running around our place, a 
it seemed like the sound come from outsl0 
Then the whistle come again, from ano 
angle, like as if it was in reply, and 
thing hurled over the fence just below 
and landed in the oleander bushes. B 
didn’t stay there long. In another 
man, headed my way, was crossin 
lawn about sixty miles a hour. He 
leap and grabbed the carvings und 
balcony and pulled himself up, his fa 
purple with the effort. And it wasn’t 
he was standing there beside me th 
realized it was Softy the Dummy. 

He grabbed me by the hands and dashe 
past into my boudoir, making a sign fo 
to say nothing, and pointing down tow 
the garden. Then he give one dive un¢ 
the chaise longue and disappeared ben 
the petticoats the darn thing was 4 a 
with. By this time I could hear some 
on the stairs. So I laid me out on 
chaise, Mr. Pike, and picked up a mi 
zine, just as Ella, my maid, burst into U 
door, a uniform right behind her. 

“‘Oh, madame!” she says. “The ¢ 1 
says there i is a feller ducked in here soH 
place.” 
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‘Is that so?” I says languidly, sitting up 
ttle ways. ‘I wonder could it be the one 
aw go through the garden a few minutes 
>? ” 
‘T’ll say more’n likely,’’ says the cop. 
Vhich way did he go, lady?” 
‘Why, I was out on the balcony,” I ex- 
ined, ‘‘and I saw a man cross the yard 
i go out through the garage towards the 
alevard. A little short feller, was he?”’ 
‘That’s him!” says the cop. 
‘Well, you better beat it and see did he 
xe my car along,’ I says, excited like, 
? “Ella, you go and find out is every- 
ng all right, and lemme know.” 
They went along then—a motor cop, and 
other one that I didn’t see, and the girl. 
ouldn’t of moved, even if I had wanted 
Fear was holding me with a grip like an 
er cent mortgage that has just been fore- 
sed. By the way, you realize, don’t you, 
‘, Pike, that 8 per cent is legal interest 
wn here? Think of the wonderful oppor- 
ity you’re going to have for investment 
zet you buy that tract we was talking 
yut. 
Well, as I was telling, the minute the 
‘ls and Ella was safely gone I slipped over 
1 locked the door. Then I come back 
1 pushed the chaise away. Under it lay 
» Dummy, white as a sheet, motionless, 
jig cut on his forehead dripping blood. I 
iched his hand. It was cold as ice. 
Well, I’m telling you, Mr. Pike, that was 
2 day I had softening of the courage. I 
2lt down beside Softy after a minute and, 
nk heaven, he was breathing. As soon 
that one filtered, I come to my senses, 
>; some ammonia and a wet towel and 
nt to work. 
dis head was in my lap when he come 
and he rolled them dog-like eyes as if 
was dreaming yet. Then he handed me 
‘Kitty—oh, Kitty, how I love you!”’ he 
's, perfectly plain. I was so shocked I 
uldn’t move at once. Then I realized 
‘ere, coming out of his faint, he didn’t 
te know was I real or not. But he could 
‘ak—Softy the Dummy, that we had 
'n writing to all these years! 
“Good heaven, Softy,” I says, ‘‘you talk! 
n you hear me too?” 
de raised himself up a little and give a 
k around, seeming just to begin realizing 
‘ere he was. Then he made a little dumb 
ture at me. But it was too late. I was 
), and he seen it in my eyes. 
“Yes, I can hear you,” he says, looking 
wn. 
‘Softy, could you talk and hear all the 
1e?”’ I says. 
“Yes,” he says. ‘‘Even Jim don’t know 
{ That’s why he trusted me. It was see- 
~ you there, leaning over me like an 
rel, took me off my guard. It’s a relief to 
sak to you.” 
“But what have you done, Softy,” I 
is, ‘that the bulls was on your trail?” 
“You ought to know,” he says; “it was 
tlt job for Jim.” 
‘What are you talking about?”’ I says, 
rp. Afunny look come into Softy’s eyes 
the tone of my voice. 
“I’m speaking of the Gilbert Company’s 
7-roll job,” he says. ‘“‘Kitty, do you 
ually mean’er tell me you don’t know— 
er bein’ married a year?”’ 
is voice was hoarse, on account of not 
ng used much, and something in it, quite 
one side from the terrible shock of him 
aking at all, give me a gone feeling, like 
stomach was full of butterflies or some- 
ag. 
‘I guess I know everything there is to 
yw about my husband,”’ I says proudly. 
‘Then you ought to know about this,” 
‘she. ‘‘I hadder come here. It is up to 
1 to hide me out, anyways. And besides, 
re wasn’t no other way to tip him off. 
ad the right dope on Sandy, the boy that 
tks the little black bag back from the 
ik, but by some mistake or ‘nother Hen- 
S was off the beat, and some strange cop, 
» of West’s bunch, was on the post. I 
3 along to point out Sandy, and it was 
he chased. Lewen is safe enough by 
v, but the stand will be watched, and 
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Jim mustn’t go there tonight for no con- 
ference. Better let things lay easy for a 
few days, see?”’ 

It was like struggling through a fog for 
me to answer. And then I didn’t fully get 
what he meant. My mind refused it. 

“Whatcha trying to tell me,” I says— 
“that there’s something crooked about 
Jim’s business?”’ 

“‘Ha-ha!”’ says Softy. “Do you know 
any more funny ones like that? Are you 
tryin’ to let on you don’t know Jim is the 
best high-hat yegg in the business, with the 
slickest operating group ever got together? 
Ha-ha! Hold my hand while I float!” 

“T don’t believe it,’ I says, while a cold 
hand seemed squeezing the very life out of 
me. Softy come up and took hold of the 
big diamond-and-platinum bar pin I was 
wearing—Jim’s latest donation. 

“‘Where d’you think he got that,” says 
Softy—‘‘shovelin’ coal in Florida? That 
come from Rosemere Beach, house of Mrs. 
Vanderbuilt Schimmerhorn. One of sev- 
eral extra-choice bits. If you don’t believe 
me, let him sit pretty, and just watch what 
he does a week from Thursday. He’ll tell 
you he’s goin’ some place, but he’ll be out 
at the shack checking up on delivery from 
a bank job he’s got planned.” 

“The shack!’’ Isays. ‘“‘Do you mean to 
tell me pop was in it?” 

“He was the fence right along, ”’ explains 
Softy. ‘‘Sammy, the boy that’s out there 
now, is carrying on.” 

This seemed like more than I could stand, 
Mr. Pike, so I didn’t, see? I sat, the same 
as any weak woman, and what was even 
further, buried my map in the silk cushions 
of the big chair. Softy come and put a 
hand timidly on my shoulder. 

“There, there,’ he says, “I’m awful 
sorry, Kitty. I wouldn’t of told you only 
for waking up like that, and spilling the 
beans about me lovin’ you. I hadn’t ought 
to of done it, and I won’t never speak of it 
again—I won’t be speakin’, not when Jim 
gets back home. This’is the last time.” 

Well, I sat up and dried my eyes, and 
done the best I could to take it like a sport, 
while the Dummy went on to give me de- 
tails about how the gang worked. They 
had talked free in front of him, and he 
could of hung most of the bunch on stuff 
they didn’t know he was wise to. More 
than once he had helped Jim beat a rival to 
a job through what he had overheard. I 
listened, checking up little things which 
had happened, and feeling them click into 
place. It was like remembering a night- 
mare. 

Well, when I was alone, after I had cried 
myself sick, I commenced to plan what I 
must ask Jim to do, and, of course, I re- 
alized where we would have to give up our 
way of living. I didn’t mean alone the 
moral side; I meant also our home. Until 
you own your home in Florida, Mr. Pike, 
you can’t realize what it’s like to give it up, 
unless, of course, you do so in order to turn 
it over at a handsome profit. When you 
buy out at Piny Homes you will under- 
stand this better. 

Well, anyways, as I was telling, the 
first few days after Jim came back, I kept my 
mouth shut, hoping there was a mistake 
some place, but scared to test out the truth. 
But when ten days had rolled around, I 
seen my option.on would I speak or not 
was up, for Jim said he was going away on 
business, just like Softy had predicted. 

“T got to go to Sarasota for a few days, 
sweetness,” he says. 

“And I’m coming with you,’ I says. 

“T wisht I could take you,’’ he come 
back; “but it’s impossible, dear. I don’t 
want to mix you up in my business.” 

“T used to be out at the shack all the 
time when pop was the fence,’ I says 
quietly. 

He come across the room and grabbed 
me by both the arms till it hurt. 

“Kitty!” he says, looking deep into my 
eyes. ‘Kitty, who’s been squealing?”’ 

It was just like that, see? There was 
never no need of extra questions between 
I and Jim. We loved each other too 
much for that. In a flash he seen that 
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great office buildings, churches, schools, theatres and fac- 
tories Door Checks of Good Hardware—Corbin—quickly 
put an end to slams and drafts. 


It is a joy to live with Good Hardware—Corbin. You 


can prove it any day with a Corbin Door Check. 


“Let Corbin Close the Doors’’—an interesting folder on the 
_ peace of quiet doors. Write for it. 


P. & F. CORBIN SSS" NEW BRITAIN 
° . 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


WA scene in James McCreery & Co. of Fifth Ave.—one of the many good stores 
that believe in Good Hardware—Corbin 
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Make It Easy 
to Change Fuses 
in Your New Home 


Decide now to do away with 
the danger and inconvenience 
of stumbling into dark cellars 
and inaccessible closets to re- 
place a blown-out fuse. Insist 
on Bull Dog Safety Fusenters 
for the home you build, and get 
the convenience and safety to 
which you are entitled, 

Bull Dog Fusenters are small, com- 
pact, have beautiful luminized fronts. 
They can be placed in any room, hall 
or stairway in the house—always 
accessible for replacement of a fuse 
—with safety—even by a child. 

Bull Dog Fusenters are necessary for 
every modern building. Yet they cost 
you less than the old-time fuse boxes 
or panel boards. Fusenters are han- 
dled and installed by electrical con- 
tractors everywhere. Listed as Stand- 
ard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Bull Dog Fusenters are of the same 
highqualitythathascharacterized Bull 
Dog products fortwenty years,and has 
made Bull Dog Safety Switches stand- 
ard in the electrical industry. 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN U.S.A. 
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I knew, and that I had only found out re- 
cent. But I wasn’t going to double-cross 
Softy. 

“T can’t tell that,” Isays; “but I know. 
Oh, honey, I know, and it’s murdering me. 
Don’t go, Jim! You got to cut this out— 
for me.” 

He walked away to the window and stood 
there silent for a long time. Then he come 
back to where I was sitting, got down on 
his knees and buried his face in my lap, all 
without talking. When he could speak, he 
lifted up a face all drawn and tired-looking. 

“Kitty,” he says, “I had hoped you 
would never find out. Before I met you, 
I didn’t have no conscience about it. I was 
playing the game, the exciting game, of 
beating the world. And then you came and 
it was the only job I knew. I—well, I’ve 
been hoping to lay up a pile so’s I could 
take care of you. But I can’t quit yet. 
How would we live?’”’ 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!”’ 
might go to work, you know. 
people do.” 

“But I couldn’t earn nothing at an hon- 
est job,” he says. ‘‘It’s too soon to stop, 
sweetness. I ain’t saved a dime. Just as 
soon as there’s enough ahead to make you 
comfy, I’ll quit.’”’ 

“That won’t do,” I says, my voice chok- 
ing me. “It’s got to be now, Jim. If you 
don’t quit—I—I do!” 

“Then you don’t love me no more?” 

“Tt’s because I love you that I pull this 
line,” I says. ‘‘I want you to strut your 
real stuff, dear. Why, anyone as smart as 
you can get a honest job.” 

“At thirty a week?”’ he says. 
ing what?” 

“You know all about high-powered 
I says, ‘‘and the garage business is 
booming here.” 

““You’d never stand for it,’’ he says. 

“T won’t stand for anything else,” I 
says. ‘Dear, love is the grandest thing in 
the world, but it can’t live except on hon- 
esty. Believe me, boy, I would rather go 
back and be poor and on the level, on ac- 
count I would really have you then. Will 
you promise me you'll do it?” 

“‘T promise,’ says Jim, after a moment. 

Well, Mr. Pike, I have known a lot of 
promising young men in my life, very prom- 
ising—they would promise anything. But 
Jim wasn’t that kind. He kept his, see? 
With the result inside two weeks the com- 
pany had taken over our home for resale, 
Jim had a job in Moulton’s West End Ga- 
rage, and we had a three-room flat in the 
Sevillia Apartments over a delicatessen 
store, out in the Ramona Extension. We 
had got rid of everything from the big 
roadster down to our manicures with the 
exception of the one thing we couldn’t 
shake, which was my jewels. I had ’em in 
the safe, and there they layed, on account 
there didn’t seem no ways of returning ’em 
without a lot of sour publicity. 

Anyways, as I was telling, we went to 
live in this little flat, and first off I was 
crazy about it. My heart would go singing 
all the time while I done my dishes, and 
cooked and swept. It felt great to be doing 
something for Jim after all he’d done for 
me, and everybody he’d done, if you get 
me. And he seemed happy too. We was 


I says. “We 
Lots of 


“And do- 


_having a exclusive, spiritual revival all our 


own, and riding the crest of the wave. 

But say, Mr. Pike, did you ever hear the 
story about the man who preferred hard 
labor to easy money? No?. Well, neither 
have I. The time come when it seemed like 
I always smelled dishwater on my: hands, 
and I commenced to remember the odor of 
twelve-dollar perfumes. Then Jim’s good 
clothes give out, and he had to face the in- 
stallment type of new ones. 

We went on like this for ten months, get- 
ting a little more shabby all the time, and I 
had days when I’d get kind of sick, Mr. 
Pike, on account the theory of giving up 
nice things for nice feelings don’t always 
work out just like we hope they will. When 
there come to be darns in the heels of my 
stockings, and I couldn’t afford snappy new 
clothes, I commenced to feel a difference in 
Jim’s eyes when he looked at me. Any girl 
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who has ever been married will know what 
I mean by that. She has seen her husband’s 
eyes light when she’s all dolled up, and 
heard him snap at her when she’s slouchy. 
And he’s seen the same. Lots of working 
people stall off marrying for that very 
reason; they don’t want to lose their 
sweetie through poverty. 

Then one night I read a piece in the paper 
about Helen West and her husband, Ed 
Ainslee, and a big ball they was giving in 
their house for the Duke and Duchess of 
Dunlap. Think of them entertaining a 
high-hat crowd like that, when all the time 
their fortune had been made as crooked as 
anything my Jim had ever done. 

Jim was out working when I read this 
piece, and somehow all to once our little 
flat, with its disappearing bed, its ever- 
lasting smell of cooking from the food store 
downstairs, was too much—and I went out 
for a long walk, thinking maybe that would 
help me not to think about how the way we 
was living might in the end destroy I and 
Jim’s love for each other. 

Well, between the Ramona Extension, 
where we lived, and the Ownahome develop- 
ment with its swell Spanish-type houses 
was DeLeon Park, and that was where I 
went to get rid of my poverty blues. But 
walking done me no good. The more I 
walked the worse I felt, and after a while I 
run upon a baby carriage with the cutest 
young oneinit, dressed like a million berries, 
but hollering its head off, and no nurse in 
sight. Well, naturally I stopped, and first 
thing you know I had that baby in my 
arms, and it quit erying and commenced to 
pull my hair, real pleasant, and I was the 
one that was crying. You see, I felt this 
was too much. I and Jim couldn’t even 
afford a kid, not even that, not and do it 
any justice. I’m telling you, Mr. Pike, 
while I set there rocking that kid, I felt so 
bitter and upset I was pretty near wild. 
Yet in a way I had a grand time before the 
nurse come back and chased me. And I 
went home determined for the first time to 
get rich, and get rich quick, while I was 
young. If money was going to bring us 
happiness, children, beauty, health—and in 
a big measure, money does, I don’t care 
what the sentimental boobs say—why, 
money we was going to have, or I was going 
to jump into the breakers and try to reach 
China before the life guard caught me. As 
to how it was gonner be done, I hadn’t the 
least line of dope. And then all of a sudden 
that same evening a beginning come to me. 

It come out of the newspaper too. Great 
newspapers we got here in Florida, Mr. Pike. 
They carry more real-estate ads than all the 
rest of the country put together. And some 
regular news as well. It was in this last 
that I got my stuff. Jim read it out to me 
after supper. 

“Hello,” he says, ‘“‘here’s a piece about 
your old friend George West,’’ he says. ‘I 
see they are attacking his record as chief of 
police. Trying to get him out of office or 
something. There’s a committee headed by 
Bushell claiming that the robberies in the 
city have increased 60 per cent since he’s 
been in office, and that the arrests he’s 
made don’t amount to a thing. As for his 
record for getting back stolen stuff, it’s 
short enough to write in one word—none! 
Well, ain’t that too bad?” 

“Tt is,” was all I says right then. But I 
commenced to think quite some. And the 
next day, as soon as the bank was open, I 
beat it for town and my safe-deposit box. 

In the quiet of the vault I couldn’t hardly 
get them jewels out their cases, my hands 
was trembling so. My jewels! How funny 
they looked, laying on the ragged lining of 
my otherwise empty pocketbook, gleaming 
and glittering. I hadda laugh for fear I’d 
ery. SoI snapped my bag shut, put away 
the empty box and headed for George 
West’s office, feeling like everybody could 
see through not alone my bag but my mind 
as well. I felt like I had about as much 
privacy as a Flagler Street real-estate 
concern. 

Well, George was in his office, and he sent 
for me to come right on in. And it wasn’t 
until I seen his face change as he got up, 
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eager to see me, that I fully realized wha’ t 
being poor had done to me. 

“Good Lord, Kitty,” says West, leading 
me to a chair, “‘what a long time it’s been! 
And what on earth has happened to you 
young one?” j 

“Plenty,” I says. ‘‘Close the door, 
George. I got something awful important 
and private to talk about.” 

He done like I asked, and I moved to the 
edge of my chair, trembling inside. 

“Say,’”” I says, “‘I been reading in the 
papers of your troubles, and how things has 
worked out about like you was afraid they 
would last time I seen you. I told you then 
I wisht I could help you. Well, I’ve come to 
help now, if you will do the same by me.” 
He looked at me keen as a paring ni 

‘Shoot!’ he says. 

“George, is there any way a person can 
get on the side of the law,” I says, “afte er 
having broke it considerable? I mez 
suppose they was to give back sometihial 
they once stole.” i 

“Kitty,” says he, “do you mean that 
you ” 

“Oh, no!”’ I cried out like he had hit me, 
“T’m speaking about someone I know, 
They’ve quit and are going straight almost 
a year now. But there was some thing; 
they didn’t know how to return. Suppos 
I was to bring them to you a few at a time, 
and swear on my honor there wouldn’t be 
no more stolen. Could I have the rewards 
as you turned them in, gradual, like you 
was making good? You would then have 
the credit of getting the stuff back through 
your department and nobody would sus- 
pect.” ; 

“Why, I suppose so,’”’ says he. 
need money badly, I guess.’ 

“T do,’’ says; ‘‘and you need to show 
results in order to hold your job. Even if it 
ain’t exactly the law, couldn’t we use our 
common sense instead, just this once? It 
wouldn’t be hurting no one and it’s no 
to jail a man that’s going straight.” 

‘Can I take your word of honor that he 
is?’’ says George. 

“You can.’ aa 

“‘T’ll have to watch him,” says he; “but 
I won’t touch your man, Kitty, unless he 
goes bad again.” 

“Thanks,” I says. ‘“‘He won’t.”’ 

“You love him a lot, don’t you?” says 
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the chief. “Well, a woman will do strange 
things for love. What’s the rest of the 
story?” 


“We been pretty near starving for a 
year,’ I says, ‘‘with these in the safe.” 
And I showed him. 

“This was Mrs. Schimmerhorn’s,” I says, 
holding out the bar pin. And then I went 
on down the line. Sixteen pieces of real im- 
portance there was, and I had the history 
on them each. ' 

“This is the whole works,’ I says. 
“You'll get me the rewards, George, won't 
you? And one thing more. Jim mustn't 
know I’ve done this. It’ll take the heart 
right out of him if he finds I’ve come to 
you, and then heaven alone knows what he 
may do. There ain’t nobody easier dis- 
couraged than a crook that’s trying to be 
square.” 

“That’s all right, old girl,” he says, 
“Great Scott! But some fellows on my — 
force are going to have the eyes popping 
out of their heads when I turn this stuff iv 
He laughed like a kid thinking up a nev 
trick to play on the old folks. ‘‘This’ll beat 
big thing for me, Kitty,’’ he went on. 
“TIsn’t there anything I can do for you right 
now, though?” 

“Only keep my secret,” I says, and away 
I went. 

Five days later I got the first reward. # 
thousand dollars Mrs. Schimmerhorn gave 
up, once she had her hands on her jewels 
again. And in about another week I got 
another wad. Without saying nothing to 
Jim as yet about what I had done, I soaked 
the money away in a savings bank, all but 
some loose change which I played out a 
little at a time for the next month, and told 
Jim I was picking it up by typing for 4 
public steno office downtown. I was going 

(Continued on Page 140) 


SUPERTWIST gives it to Goodyear balloons 
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An Exclusive Advanta ge 


In its earlier phases the balloon tire situa- 
tion was somewhat confused; no one tire 
stood out from the field as distinctly 
superior. ! 

Today, however, a man would have to be 
quite out of touch with current affairs not 
to realize that this condition has definitely 
changed. 

Whether you talk tires now with people 
in the cities or in rural districts, you find 


an impressive unanimity of opinion and — 


pteference. 

That opinion and preference emphatically 
indorse Goodyear balloons as the foremost 
example of combined durability and com- 
fort yet offered in the low-pressure tite. 


The widespread belief that Goodyear bal- 
loon tires are distinctly more serviceable 
has its roots in the tires own splendid per- 
formance. 

Important in such performance 1s the ex- 
clusive advantage Goodyear balloons 
enjoy in the now celebrated cord fabric, 
SUPERTWIST. 


This remarkable material, developed and 
perfected by Goodyear, does things for the 


balloon tire which are virtually indispen- 
sable to superlative service. 


Its superiority lies in its greater elasticity; 
it far outstretches the breaking point of 
standard cord fabric. 


When a Goodyear Tire made with SUPER- 
TWIST strikes a stone, the elastic cords give 
to, rather than resist the impact —stretch- 
ing and recovering under the shock, like 


rubber bands. 


This elasticity distributes the blow over a 
much greater portion of the carcass, min- 
imizes any chance of cord breakage, and 
safeguards against stone bruise and similar 
injuries. 

It gives the famed ability of the Goodyear 
Tire to wear long a full chance to func- 
tion, independent of the likelihood of its 
life being shortened by mishap. 


All Goodyear Tires, and Goodyear Tires 
only, are now made with SUPERTWIST— 
which is perhaps why, more than ever, 
more people ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. 


Yet Goodyears cost you no mote. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— 


Goodyear Tubes 


LOONS 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 
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To be of real value it 
must clean all the dust, 
sand and grit from the 
9,000 gallons of air that 
enter the motor with 
every gallon of gasoline. 


It is worth all you can 
pay for one if it is 99%10% 
efficient. 


Only by a filtration process 
can 99%0% of the sand, 
dust and grit in the air be 
removed. The air must be 
filtered and the only air 
filter for use on passenger 
cars Is 


Do PR eee CUR 998 


It triples the life of any 
motor by filtering the air, 
thus preventing wear on all 
moving parts from 75% to 
85%; prevents carbon and 
carbon troubles 60% to 
75%; stops all disagreeable 
carburetor noises. 


This Is How It 
Filters the Air 


COECCCER CL AEC LEER 


x 


1 Air enters large number of small open- | 

ings in outer shell at low velocity so 
the coarse particles of dust are separated 
by gravity. 


2 Specially constructed filtering mate- 
rial, chemically treated, removes even 
the finest (those that cause wear) particles 
of dust but readily permits air to pass 
through. 


3 Pure, clean, FILTERED warm air 

passes through this outlet to carbure- 
tor and motor, the fine dust (the cause of 
wear) entirely removed. 


Important:—Protectomotor is made of 
aluminum and rust-proof material 
throughout. Due to highest grade of 
workmanship and material it presents an 
uausually attractive appearance. 


Compare Protectomotor with any other 
air cleaning device and you will insist 
upon having your car equipped with a 
Protectomotor. 


Investigate Air Cleaners before you 
buy one. If your dealer can’t supply you 
with a Protectomotor, write us giving 
make and model of your car and car- 
buretor. 


Staynew Filter Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Filtered Air 


that prevents wear 


Dusty Air 
that causes wear 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
strong at it when who would I run into one 
evening but Softy the Dummy. 

When he seen me he give me the high sign 


_ to foller him into Slim’s Place, a little hole- 


in-the-wall of a restaurant, half a block 
away. Oncet inside he steered me to a 
booth and ordered near-beer. The minute 
the waiter was gone he commenced. 

“‘T couldn’t believe it was you,” he says 
in a whisper. “‘ You must of had a bad time 
of it, Kitty dear.” 

“You know we’re playing straight, 
Softy,’’ I says. ‘‘Ever since you told me, 
see?’’ Softy shook his head sadly, his big 
dog eyes wet and wistful. 

“‘Jim’s wasting his talents as manicurist 
in that garage,’ he says. ‘Oh, I heard! I 
hear everything. And the gang ain’t done 
so awful good since he cut out, neither. 
Why don’t he come back, Kitty? After all, 
you ain’t found the straight-and-narrow so 
strewed with roses, have you?” 

“No, Softy,’ I says. “I admit we’re 
broke, but it’s gotter be gone through with 
just the same.”’ 

“Don’t be a fool, Kitty,” says he, lean- 
ing towards me suddenly. “Jim’s a fine 
gunman, and a first-class major in society 
dipping, but he’ll never make a killing in 
any other line. Leave him come on back. 
The gang will crown him King of the May 
and no hard feelings. You can set pretty 
again. Come on! Tell him we got a big 
job on Tuesday, and his brains will be as 
welcome as an overdue check.” 

I looked at Softy, and my eyes burned 
like red-hot pokers had been pushed into 
’em. Softy was right, the level game didn’t 
pay many dividends. A lot of folks might 
care if we was crooked, but nobody had 
even noticed us trying to do the right thing. 
Yet somehow that didn’t outweigh the fact 
that we was actually trying. I shook my 
head. Then I got out my pocketbook and 
showed the Dummy a badge George West 
had give me the night before. Softy held it 
in his hands like he was afraid it was gonner 
bite him. Then I give him the straight 
dope about how I was now codperating 
with the police. 

“But the rewards you get,’ says Softy; 
“Jim will wonder about that. Whatcher 
gonner tell him?” 

“T’m not,” I says; ‘‘that is, until I have 
enough jack stuck away so’s he can set up 
in business for himself. A garage business, 
maybe. When I got five or ten grand 
soaked up in some savings bank, I’ll spring 
the whole story, but not before. Get the 
idea?” 

Softy did. He nodded slowly. 

“But what about me?” he says. ‘‘I let 
you in on this. When I told you about Jim, 
I double-crossed the gang. That ain’t hon- 
est; I don’t feel right about it.” 

“Tf you want to be honest, Softy,” I 
says, ““why don’t you be it on the side of 
the law? George West needs all the help he 
can get, and I’ll bring you two together any 
time you like.” 

Well, Mr. Pike, at first he wouldn’t be- 
lieve that was a good buy, the same as you 
with that property out in Piny Homes I’m 
advising you to take. I showed him where 
it was a safe investment or a quick turn- 
over, whichever he preferred, and every 
other argument I could think of, all of 
them sound. But in the end it wasn’t the 
reason I give convinced him; it was his 
personal feelings, which is what decides 
most of us, kid ourselfs as we will, Mr. Pike. 

“Kitty,” says he, “I’ll do it. But it’s 
only on account you’re asking it, and it’ll 
help to make you happy, maybe. That’s 
my profit, see?”’ : 

Well, that was that, and the beginning of 
Softy’s job with the law. And in a coupla 
more months George’s record as chief was 
bleaching out in a way that had the local 
politicians scared, while I and Softy was 
rolling up wads like a coupla bootleggers. 
The crime wave was going out like low 
tide, and everything was jake until I done a 
darn fool sentimental thing like women will. 

Well, Mr. Pike, pretty near any of us has 
got a weakness, something they just natu- 
rally can’t resist. And blue dress goods is 
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my chief vice. So when I seen a dress made 
out of blue chiffon, over on Flagler Street 
one day, I hesitated and most of the money 
in my pocketbook was lost. Understand, 
Mr. Pike, I hadn’t been seeing a whole lot 
of Jim just lately. As a matter of fact, he 
had run into a old friend that used to go to 
school with him out West, and he had 
taken to going out evenings with this boy 
friend. It was bad for my feelings, and so 
on the impulse I bought this dress. I knew 
it would be awful becoming, and I didn’t 
blame him for getting sick and tired sitting 
home evenings looking at my washed-out 
ginghams. 

But when I got that dress home to the 
flat I commenced to get panicky. How 
could I wear it and not account for where it 
come from? Every line of it had class, 
same as the Key Development Company 
ads, the ones that say, You Can Tell at a 
Glance It’s the Property of Gentlefolks. 
And oh, the color of the chiffon, and the 
way it matched my eyes, and the look it 
might bring back into Jim’s eyes if oncet he 
was to see me wearing it! 

I was standing in front of the kitchen 
mirror, holding it up to me, when all to 
oncet I heard Jim’s key. I was scared 
bluer’n the dress, and made a dive for the 
closet with it, but just too late. Jim had 
seen me slam the closet door as he come 
into the room. 

“Hello, what’s all the hurrah?”’ he says, 
throwing down his things. ‘Why the 
panic?”’ 

- “Oh, nothing,” I says. 

“Yes, something,’ he growled at me. 
“Whatcha hiding out on me, kid?”’ 

“T ain’t hiding nothing,’ I says fool- 
ishly, but not moving from the door until 
he threw me away from it with a rough 
hand. 

Then he flung the door open and seen 
the blue dress. 

“So!” he says, feeling of the quality right 
away. “‘Where’d that come from?”’ 

“You get out of my clothes closet, James 
Kason!”’ I says hysterically. “It’s about 
the only private place I got left, and I in- 
tend to keep it so.” 

“You don’t say!’’ he sneered. ‘“‘ Well, 
well, maybe there’s more interesting stuff 
in here.” 

Jim wouldn’t do such a thing, not nor- 
mally, but this one time he started right in 
looking through. He didn’t find much, just 
one or two little things like French gloves 
and a bottle of perfume, the kind he liked, 
which I hadn’t dared to open yet. Then he 
come slowly out into the room, my pocket- 
book in his hand. 

“Who paid for these’ things?” he says 
thickly. 

“Why, I did, Jim, I did!’ I cried out, 
ready to scream at the look on his face. 

“Where'd you get the money?”’ 

“T—I got it myself, Jim; nobody give it 
to me, I swear!”’ 

A sudden flash of memory seemed to 
dash across his face like a wind. 

“‘Them jewels in the safe deposit,’ he 
says—“I want ’em! Gimme the keys, 
quick!” 

“Jim,” I says, ‘‘I can’t give ’em to you. 
I = ee 

“Then I’ll take ’em!”’ he says, and he 
ripped open my purse. Inside was my 
savings-bank book, with pretty near four 
thousand dollars marked to my credit. 
When I got up to five I had intended giving 
it to him, of course. He looked at me as if 
he had been hit, and then he went rav- 
ing mad. 

“You little rattler!’’ he says. ‘‘So that’s 
how you’ve done me dirt! I noticed all 
right how the money I give you seemed to 
go an awful long ways. I might of known 
there was something funny about it. Well, 
it seems there is. Ha-ha! So that’s the way 
you go straight! That’s the fine honor 
you’ve been talking about, you that thought 
such a lot about making good on our own. 
You go behind my back, take out the 
jewels, hock ’em and park the money in 
your own name and never say a word to 
me. I suppose you were planning a get- 
away too.” 
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“Jim! No, Jim!” I says, wringing my | 
hands. ‘‘Listen a moment, please.” ‘ 

“T’ve done all the listening to you I’m 
going to,” he says. “I’m through. Yo 
were the one thing I believed in, and Ig 
now what a fool I’ve been. I’m qui 
right now.” 

“Don’t!”’ I begged him. “Jim, don’t go 
back to the gang. If you ever cared a hj 
for me, don’t go back to the old game.” 

“No, I wouldn’t do that,’’ he says, with 
a cold contempt that was worse than |} 
first anger. “I don’t need to be a 
just because you are. If I can’t trust 
I can trust myself, but I don’t want any- 
thing more to do with you.” 

“Dearest, you don’t understand,” 
says. ‘I done it all for your sake.” Jip 
give the horridest laugh I ever hope to hex 

“For me!”’ he says. ‘‘For me! You stol 
my stuff, and wouldn’t even take me, ye 
own husband, on as side kick. Do ye 
think that’s decent or fair? Forme! Ha-h 
Well, much obliged, I’m sure; but I dor 
need no such favors, you little crook! 
don’t never want to see you again.” 

And before I could do nothing, only sy 
over toward him with my arms held ow 
slammed through the door and left me 
I lay there crying, I don’t know how | 
hoping every moment I would hear } 
footsteps on the stairs coming back. Bu 
didn’t. It was almost two weeks before 
seen him again, and then he didn’t see m 
It was in George West’s private office 
police headquarters. 

You know the new police headquart 
Mr. Pike? Well, one time when we fi 
come down, pop was offered the lots 
stands on for seven hundred dollars, and | 
didn’t have sense enough to take them. F 
said they’d have to arrest him to make hi 
pay the price. I hate to think what tl 
city probably gave. 

Well, anyways, as I was telling, the ne} 
time I seen Jim was at headquarters. Yi 
can imagine the state of mind I was i 
then, Mr. Pike. Nothing seemed to 
ter. I was going around with a kinda 
pain like a toothache, only it was in 
heart. And on this day I am telling abou 
I had gone in early to see George. Wey 
talking when in come Softy, who had 
waiting for me outside. 

“Say, chief,’ he says, ‘‘they’ve got Jir 
out there. Gonner take him up bef 
Judge Glenmore. He come in last night ¢ 
a drunk-and-disorderly charge. He’s sobi 
now, but he looks like he’d been on a we 
bat. I give the signal to hold him up. 
Wanner see him?” 

George give me a glance and I wigwaggec 
a yes, and Softy went for him. 

“Let me go in the next room and leay 
the door open,” I says. ‘‘I can’t see him- 
not right now.’’ George understood, like as 
usual. - 

“T’ll do what I can,”’ he says. 

Jim was a wreck physically, and abow 
as high in the world as a snake’s tail. But 
the chief went right after him. é 

‘Look here, Jim,’’ he says, “‘I know al 
about things. I have more than two 
in this business, and I know exactly how 
long you have been going straight, and how 
you spoiled your pretty hands with h 
labor. Experience has taught me that on 
of the best men a fellow in my position can 
hire on the side of the law is the reformed 
crook, Snap out of this, man; you can’t go 
on drinking and be worth anything to 
either of us. But if you’ll lay off the stuff, 
I’m willing to give you a job right in my 
office.” 

Jim looked at him dully, his whole figure 
drooping, and he shook his head. 

‘‘No, thanks,’ he says; “‘I don’t want 
work.” 

“What are you going to do then?” asked 
West. F, 

“Nothing.”’ 

“Back to the old game?” 

“No,” says Jim; ‘‘just nothing.” 

“But how about Kitty?” says George. 
Jim got up at that. ; 

“Lemme go, can’t you?” he says. “She 
knows where she gets off. I’m through.” 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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“T suppose all 
Mothers have to 
work overtime” 


“T know that I haven't had an eight 
hour day since little Billy came. From 
early morning until bed-time story 
hour it is Seige eae all day. 
No wonder I used to get foot weary. 
I didn’t realize what a struggle it was 
for my feet in rigid, unnaturally shaped 
shoes. Now I wear Cantilevers and 
they certainly help a lot. I seem to 
have more energy and things don't 
bother me so much.”’ 

* * * * 


Cantilever Shoes are comfortable be- 
cause they are lasted to fit naturally 
and are flexible from toe to heel. They 
conform easily to the shape of the feet 
and function with them. 

The flexible arch of the Cantilever 
fits the under-curve of the foot. It 
gives springy support and does not 
restrict the foot action as do ordi- 
nary shoes. The muscles upon which 
the strength of the foot depends are 
encouraged to exercise. Weak feet 
regain their strength and normal 
feet keep active in flexible arch 
Cantilevers. 


Graceful, natural lines and pleasing rounded 
toes of the Cantilever add to your pleasure. Your 
toes have room. Your foot is free. The shoe is 
scientifically designed so as to distribute the 
weight of the body evenly, taking the strain off 
the inner and weaker side of the foot. 


Cantilevers have been sold for over a. decade 
and are endorsed by physicians, health authori- 
ties and wearers. They have brought foot health 
to countless men and women. 


Cantilever Shoes for Fall and Winter offer you 
a fine selection of attractively designed models 
that will appeal to your good taste as well as 
your practical desire for foot comfort. There are 
modish pumps in a variety of patterns and several 
trim oxtords for utility wear. 

Long wear and reasonable prices make Canti- 
Jevers an excellent investment for the woman (or 
man) to whom economy is as interesting as good 
looks and comfort. 


antilever 
Shoe 


JSor-Men and “Women 


Morse & Burt Co., Mfrs. 
408 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me the address of the Cantilever 
store nearest me. 


NAME__ _— —— 


ADDRESS 


CITY SALE 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 140) 

Well, there was nothing George could do 
with him. In the end he went away free, 
through West’s influence, without even 
knowing I had been there, and my heart 
stopped aching when he left. It froze up 
instead. 

Say, Mr. Pike, did you ever hear of put- 
ting caps into climaxes? Well, it wasn’t a 
week later before regular gunpowder caps 
was put into mine. The Sunday after that 
awful morning in West’s office, I was sitting 
in my flat all alone with the Sunday news- 
paper, when what would I see on opening 
the sensation pages only a enormous picture 
of Helen West. 

The story run all acrost the both pages, 
with a enormous head of Helen, wearing a 
magnificent necklace of emeralds and ear- 
rings of the same. Below was the photo of 
her magnificent home out in the Ownahome 
development, while between these was 
drawings of dukes and murderers and 
strings of pearls and all the junk the papers 
usually jazz up about any regular splash 
concerning famous jewels. The sight of 
Helen’s smiling face with all them gems on 
made me wild. But did I read the story? 
And how? I gripped it so hard it’s a won- 
der I didn’t tear it apart, and when I had 
done reading I pretty near did, at that. 
Then a thought come to me. 

You see the piece was a interview with 
Helen, and it seems where Eddie had give 
her the Colby emeralds, supposed to be the 
finest in the world. He had done so in cele- 
bration of the opening of the Emerald 
Beach Casino, his newest five-million- 


dollar project, see? And she was to wear - 


’em to the ball which was to pry said 
Casino open. In the interview Helen says 
where these jewels meant more to her than 
anything in the world, and I could easy be- 
lieve it, on account she was that kind. She 
had longed for them for years, in spite the 
fact they was supposed to be fatal to the 
owners. 

“‘T could play with them all day,” says 
she to the reporter, “‘for they are not only 
the realization of a dream to me but the 
symbol of the supreme success of my hus- 
band. I would not give them up for any- 
thing in the world, and if it is true there is 
an evil fate connected with them, then I 
would gladly give my life for the pleasure 
of haying worn them.” 

Whatter you know about that, Mr. Pike? 
Success! She loved them on account they 
represented Eddie’s success! And who in 
the first place had paid for them emeralds 
but me? Who had been sunk into the mud 
to make a stepping-stone for the Ainslees’ 
rise in the world, only me? I had paid, sure 
enough—with my job, my honest reputa- 
tion, and now with the lost love of my hus- 
band. Them jewels had cost me everything 
in life that was 
worth while, and 
all to once I con- 
sidered that they 
belonged rightly to 
me, and I decided 
to get them. Yes, 
Mr. Pike, I decided 
to steal for myself. 
Helen had done me 
dirt, and here was 
my chance to hit 
her where it was 
going to hurt her 
and hurt her bad. 
I made up my 
mind I would have 
them emeralds be- 
fore she had been 
out of her house 
ten minutes on the 
night of the Ca- 
sino opening. 

I guess I told 
you, Mr. Pike, 
that the Owna- 
home develop- 
ment, where Helen 
and Eddie lived, 
wasn’t so very far 
from my flat. Just 
a park between. 
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Say, I do wisht you had come to Florida 
earlier in the game. I could of got you some 
grand buys over there. Well, anyways, as 
I was telling, Helen’s house set way back 
from the road, with a long driveway, and in 
order to go to Emerald Beach it would be 
necessary for her car to pass through this 
park and along the main boulevard, which 
the developers had planted something won- 
derful with hibiscus and palms and Aus- 
tralian pine. It was real dark in there on 
account they hadn’t ever put no lights in 
yet, and as a result of this bad policy, there 
wasn’t many houses built out that way, and 
I figured that all I’d have to do was get 
Softy to apparently stall his flivver in the 
path of Helen’s car in a nice place I knew 
about. Then I would take Jim’s old gat, 
step out from the bushes, and, zowie! I’d 
get them emeralds, while Softy disabled 
their car. Next he would hop the flivver 
and beat it for a planeto Bimini. The rest 
of the getaway had ought to be easy. 

Softy was strong for it; he went nuts 
over the idea. It was too big to resist, and 
inside of twenty-four hours we had every- 
thing set. Softy prowled around the Ainslee 
house and found out that Helen would be 
aloneinthecar. Eddie would be over at the 
Casino early, and she was to meet him there. 

You can imagine how I felt until the fatal 
day, Mr. Pike. I know you got a good 
sensible imagination or you wouldn’t of 
come to Florida to buy real estate. Well, 
as I was telling, I was in a terrible state; 
and toward late afternoon, silly as I knew it 
was for me to be seen hanging around the 
park before it was absolutely necessary, I 
couldn’t endure the flat no longer, and so 
about five o’clock I got myself ready and 
set out to take up my place down the line. 

Well, I had plenty of time, and so I 
strolled easy through the park; and what- 
ter you know, when I come to the midway 
bench, if there wasn’t that cute baby, all 
alone and yelling its head off with not a 
flicker of a nurse nowheres around. 

I walked right by, trying not to notice 
the kid, and hardening up my heart. But 
after I got a few steps beyond, something 
just made me look back, and there was the 
baby about ready to fall out the carriage. 
Naturally I run, my heart in my mouth, 
just in time to catch the kid before it 
bumped out onto the pavement. 

“There, you fool sweetness,” I says, 
tying it in, “‘ain’t you got a mite of sense, 
huh?” 

The kid stopped hollering then, and give 
a coo. Dearest thing you ever heard. It 
took me quite some strength of mind to 
leave it, but I remembered the job ahead 
of me, and I walked off. But the baby 
yelled again, and I hesitated and looked 
back. The kid seen me do it, and she smiled. 
I could tell it was a she from the pink bows. 
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“No, no!” I says, shaking my finger at 
her. “You go sleepy-by. I got to beat it.” 

“Ouggu!” says the baby moistly, 4 

Well, I couldn’t stick it, and I come back 
and sat down on the bench, and let the 
young one grab hold of me. After all, J 
could set and enjoy myself until the nurse 
come back. But the nurse didn’t come 
back. What she was up to, heavens knows, 
The time commenced to get short for me, 
for I had to hide out properly, but stil] ] 
couldn’t seem to move. Then with a big 
effort I got up. It was now or never, And 
all to once it come over me that never was 
correct. 

I dunno what happened just, but the 
whole world acted like a kaleidoscope when 
I tried to go away. I felt dizzy and weak 
and queer, so I grabbed a-hold of the baby- 
carriage handle to steady myself, and the 
first thing I knew I was trundling it along 
in the opposite direction from the one in 
which I was supposed to be going. I was 
headed for home, walking fast, and I never 
stopped until I had that baby coach hid 
under the hall stairs. 

Well, when I was home, and had that 
little precious on my lap, I got so reckless | 
didn’t give a hoot for anything. I wasakid- 
naper; I might go to jail for it any mo- 
ment—Helen would ride by safe with her 
big emeralds, but I should worry. I was 
having the time of my life, playing house, 
and the baby was enjoying it as much as 
me. And then, right at the height of it, 
when I had the youngster in the washtub, 
cleaning it up, and we was splashing and 
laughing real cordial, what would I hear 
but a familiar step on the stair, and in an- 
other minute in come Jim. 

“T had to come back,” he says, simply. 
And then he seen the kid. ‘For the love of 
tripe!”’ says he. ‘Oh, Kitty! You’re all 
made out of candy!” 

I flew to him, Mr. Pike, not at him. I 
couldn’t help it. What happened after is 
nobody’s business. Except one thing, 
When we come to find out who the baby be- 
longed to, why, it belonged to Helen and 
Eddie, and darned if Jim Kason didn’t 
make me take it back. What’s that, Mr. 
Pike? Oh, no, I didn’t mind so much. You 
see, we got one of our own now. And as 
for robbing Helen to get square, well, I got 
square seeing her face when I took her baby 
back to her. She’d been punished enough. 
But her and I could never be friends; no, 
we got such different dispositions. 

Well, anyways, as I was telling, that 
evening after we got home, I and Jim hada 
long talk, and I told him everything. Then 
I put his gat away in the bureau drawer, 
and got out some knitting needles and yarn 
I had parked there, while Jim called up 
George West on the phone and asked if he 
could still get a job in George’s office. Did 
he get it? And 
how? Sure he did. 
George says t0 
come right to work 
next day, they was 
in bad need of a 
man with just ex- 
actly Jim’s train- 
ing and qualifica- 
tions. In the police 
department? Oh, 
no, Mr. Pike 
George West had 
left the police de- 
partment over 4a 
week ago and was 
in the real-estate 
business by then. 
Webought him out 
last month. And 
here comes my 
partner now. Yes, 
it’s my husband. 

“So glad I was” 
able to hold you 
here until he come, 
Mr. Pike,” I says 
to the old feller. 
“T know you and 
Jim can come 
terms on that Piny 
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The man coming out can 


FR=e 
Mics 


». 


always tell you 


more than the man going in 


.. .“‘buy your tickets and step inside.’’ Thus 
ends the oration of the side-show barker. Once in- 
side the tent, reality quiets the stirred imagination. 
Chief Mongo, the fire-eating Cannibal, becomes a 
husky, black cotton picker in green tights and 
beads. The Giant soars only half as high as his 
painted canvas shows outside, . . . and so down 
the line of wonders we’ve heard described. 


On the outside of today’s big tent of tire manu- 
facturing the user is confused with a mass of 
details on design, construction and methods— 
particular features that he can neither see nor 
feel, but must imagine their presence in the tire. 


The thickness of the General Cord is something 
you can put your hands on. You can feel the 
weight. The low-pressure advantages are demon- 
strated to you every second of the way. You can 
add up your bills and note the gasoline saving. 
The trade-in price you get for your car speaks for 
the longer car life due to General Cords. These 
are all things that you can see and feel. 


To judge a General Cord in advance of using it, 
talk to those who have had the experience. The 
man coming out of the tent can always tell you 
more than the man going in. 


It’s the second 10,000 miles that makes the big hit 
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COMPANY 


The artistic 
stand lamp 
that— 


Clamps any- 
where or hangs 
on hook or nail. 


Adjusts in any di- 
rection — shade ad- 
justs, too. 


My! How. — 
she’ll enjoy sew- 
ing bya Buss Light! 


Can’t you see her eyes a-shining with 
appreciation of your thoughtfulness when 
you bring her a Buss Light to sew by? 


See how she can clamp it right on the 
machine itself and then turn it in any di- 
rection to light up her sewing, as she never 
could with any other light. 


What a convenience to her, and what a 
comfort to her eyes! And for her embroi- 
dery or any fine needle work, Buss Light 
is a boon, for its close-up focused light ban- 
ishes all shadows and makes even the 
smallest detail of sewing clear and distinct. 


And that’s not all. She’ll find so many 
other uses for her Buss Light. Clamped on 
the bed or chair for lazy reading luxury. 
Attached to the mirror to banish the shad- 
ows when primping. Used for the card 
table, the piano, or book case—or for work 
in the kitchen—or to take about with her 
to light up any dark place. 

When you see what a beauty the light 
itself is, you’ll understand why more than 
a million have been bought. Ask particu- 


larly for the Decorated Ivory and Deco- 
rated Bronze Model. 


Get her a Buss Light today at any store 
that handles lights. It costs so little. 


Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 


¢ Plain Brass or 


Bronze finish. 


, Decorate d$ 
Ivory or Bronze. 
If you can’t find Buss 
Lights nearby, order 
from us; send money 
and specify finish. 


Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and 
combination plug. 
(Bulbs not included.)4 
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SPANISH MEN'S 


But the grandson was against leaving. 
The boy, Don Anthony, had hair that if it 
were a girl’s would be called chestnut and 
very beautiful, and deep-gray eyes. Evi- 
dently feeling how girlish he seemed to 
our northern robustness, his voice had 
been cultivated into a husky fierceness and 
his eyes were inimical. They were too 
poor, he said, for a wealthy gentleman’s 
house; they were here on business, also; 
their stay would be too long to take ad- 
vantage of hospitality; and this reason 
and that one. My Uncle Valentine heard 
him with patience and gravity. 

“Tf you’ve finished, me little red feller,” 
said my Uncle Valentine, ‘‘you can take 
your hat and come on.”’ 

If my Uncle Valentine was a sort of 
beneficent red god in Destiny Bay, then 
James Carabine, his valet and our butler, 
the broken-nosed, broken-handed London 
prize-ring fighter, and a fine soldier, was 
his angel of judgment. My Uncle Valen- 
tine might jest and be cajoled, but Cara- 
bine’s word was Scripture and irrevocable. 
Carabine had gone down to the Widow 
McGinty’s to collect the baggage and edit 
the reckoning. : 

“‘So you’ve the ould one up wit’ ye, 
Mr. Carabine.”’ 

““What ould one?”’ 

““Th’ ould one who says he’s a jook.”’ 

“And isn’t he?”’ 

“Hell to your sowl, Mr. Carabine’’— 
and the Widow McGinty flopped like a 
burst football—‘‘do you mean it’s true?”’ 

‘TNT is,”’ said Carabine. 

There was this about the Widow Mc- 
Ginty—you might knock her for a minute, 
but she was up like a shot. That night, 
with immense labor and much smudging 
of ink, she indited a letter to Derry, and a 
week afterward her hotel blazed forth 
under a new sign as The Royal Arms. By 
Special Appointment—the widow’s geog- 
raphy was vague but her business sense 
unimpeachable—By Special Appointment 
to the Duke of Portugal. 

Which sign is there till this day. 


WI 


T DINNER that night it was rather 
pathetic to see the two Spaniards, the 
elder one in formal clothes that must have 
dated back to the 50’s, the younger one 
in a dinner jacket that the village seam- 
stress might have put together. The 
ancient duke had the manners of one who 
in his twenties had mixed with kings; the 
boy had a rare formal courtesy which 
could only have been taught him by the 
old man. There we were, my Uncle 
Valentine, magnificent as only a great 
Irish gentleman can be; my Aunt Jenepher, 
dark and beautiful with her warm friendly 
silence; the old duke, with his immense 
hooked nose, his white hair, his grayish, 
and now I saw, stricken face; the boy, with 
the chestnut hair and gray eyes—the wild 
inimical look was passing from them. 
Little by little we got their story. The old 
man and the boy were the last of their race. 
The old man had soldiered in Africa in his 
youth, and retiring to his country vine- 
yards, had lived far away from court and 
city until his name was all but forgotten. 
The duchess had been dead these thirty 
years, and his only son, who had married 
an Austrian lady of no fortune, was dead 
in Cuba at San Juan Hill. He was a wild 
lad, the old duke hinted, and baccarat, our 
old friend neuf a la banque, had him in 
thrall. The inheritance coming to him at 
his father’s death he had signed away. 
Though there was no legal hold on him, 
the old duke had felt it incumbent to meet 
his son’s debts. Beneath this calmly told 
story there was a great deal of tragedy, I 
am thinking. However, there they were 
now, the old duke and the soon-to-be duke, 
and hardly a peseta—if that is the coin of 
the country—between them. 
““My forefather was the great Alonzo de 
Leyva,” said old Don Diego. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


’*Struth! I had it! I knew now why the 
two poor devils had come to Destiny Bay! 
I looked across toward my Uncle Valen- 
tine, but he was listening in his courtly 
way to the old gentleman, and that 
bronzed face of his which could be like the 
sphinx’s when need arose, showed no evi- 
dence that the name was known to him. I 
glanced toward my Aunt Jenepher and I 
could feel a quick understanding coming 
from her. The boy must somehow have 
felt it, for he flushed to his chestnut hair. 

Don Alonzo de Leyva. The name car- 
ried me back to a May day of three and a 
quarter centuries before, when the great 
Armada set out on the enterprise of Eng- 
land, as they called it. A hundred and 
thirty ships there were, great galleasses of 
over one thousand tons; galleasses rowed 
by three hundred slaves, the best ap- 
pointed vessels of Spain and Portugal and 
Italy. The captain-general of the ocean, 
this commander was called, and Alonzo 
de Leyva was second in command. There 
they set out, the great floating cities, the 
great floating forts, the Capitana, the San 
Martin, the Santa Afia, the Sefora del 
Rosario, the Raba Coronada, the San Juan, 
the San Pedro, their vast galleasses, their 
light dispatch boats, their fleet corsairs. 
There they set out, the men who had con- 
quered Mexico and the West Indies and 
Peru. Their heavy guns, their boarding 
axes and their gear of war. The royal 
standard of Philip floated on the Capitana. 
Exsurge, Deus, et vindica causam tuam, 
it bore—Arise, O God, and avenge thy 
cause! And in each ship six little boys 
sang Buenos Dias in the morning and Ave 
Maria at the close of day. 

Of how they fared every man knoweth— 
of how Drake and his Devon men came 
out of Plymouth Sound and harried them 
to Calais; and how at Calais he was joined 
by Sir John Hawkins and Admiral Fro- 
bisher, those devils of the sea; of the 
week’s fighting in the Downs; of the great 
gallantry of the Spanish men, who died 
where they stood, striking never a flag; of 
the retreat northward. Northward toward 
the Pole the Spaniards drove, starving and 
shattered, and feeling they were being 
driven into the freezing circle of Dante’s 
hell, so different were the lowering fogs 
from the golden waters of Spain; and 
turning and fleeing home by the west 
coast of Ireland, there arose an enemy 
greater than Frobisher or Hawkins or 
Drake. He did blow with His wind, the 
sea covered them, and they sank as lead 
into the mighty waters. The men who had 
laughed in the beard of the outrageous 
Horn on their way to cow Peru were man- 
gled by the unimaginable Irish Sea, the 
teeth of the Irish coast. 

Of all the gallant captains and gentle- 
men adventurers who perished on the 
dreadful Irish coast, none put up such a 
gallant fight as the Vice Admiral de 
Leyva. Off the Nore, his ship, the Raba 
Coronada, had fought until she was scup- 
per deep in the water, and until he had 
only thirty cartouches left; but by some 
miracle of seamanship he navigated her 
homeward until the great wind struck him 
off Killybegs, and there she perished. But 
the vice admiral saved his crew, his arms 
and treasure; and fitting out his galleass, 
he started to row home, setting out a 
course by the Orkneys and Shetlands; but 
off Destiny Bay a vast wave came, and 
the cruel, the ever cruel and merciless sea, 
hurled the intrepid company against the 
cliffs, destroying men and treasure. They 
were picked up by our own clansmen, 
thank God, and buried in a great field on 
the westward horn of Destiny Bay. 
Though we were of the church by law 
established, we found a minister of their 
own faith to say their service. There they 
sleep, and none of us begrudges them their 
few acres—the vice admiral and his cap- 
tains and gunners, the gentlemen adven- 
turers, the common soldiers, and the little 
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boys who trilled Buenos Dias and x, 
Ave Maria at the close of day; and t; 
field and townland are known as Spar) 
Men’s Rest. A 
The strakes of the galleass haye bil 
used as beams in cottage and farmho 
and the doubloons and chains of gold ;j 
rings set with Peruvian rubies have pasj_ 
over the counters of wineshops and the. 
God knows whither; but of the gr 
treasure chest there is no word, writte; 
oral, and not many of us in Destiny } 
care much, for we are superstitious eno, 
or wise enough to believe that whereye, 
treasure-trove, there are devils; and wt. 
ever the treasure goes, go the devils y\ 
it. 
{@ 
“‘T suppose then,’’ said my Unele Va]. 
tine, “that you have hopes of finding y,- 
great forefather’s treasure box.” 
“T had thought,” said the old gen. 
man, ‘‘that it would be no less impogsj; 
to find that treasure than to find mo; 
any other way.” > 
My Uncle Valentine looked at met 
think involuntarily, because I know 
coast, the currents, and also know mucl’ 
the peasant lore of the neighborhood, 
knew, myself, that there was not the. 
motest chance of finding anything on tl 
coast. A strong box would be ground) 
nothing in the underground gardens of j: 
Black Man and the Devil’s Delight, A, 
this—the coast line had changed a gn, 
deal since the days of Elizabeth. Bw: 
year the furious sea exacts tithe of an} 
and cummin from the land. | 
““You seem to think it impossible, D. 
Kerry,” said the old man. 
“‘Tf anything is ever impossible, sir— 
“For myself,”’ said the old man, “I. 
nothing. I am very tired and very o 
and less and less does me as the days 
by; but for this child’’—he nodded tot) 
boy—‘“‘he must soon embark on a wo. 
which even so tough an old soldier as mys) 
has found difficult. In older days the nai 
would have been an asset, but now”—t 
old man smiled a little bitterly—“thi 
are so many broken noblemen that th) 
have become a nuisance. Without mon 
one can achieve a philosophy, but witho 
money one cannot practice chivalry.” | 
I am afraid that the necessity of mon 
for a boy of eighteen did not impress 1. 
overmuch. Too many of our countrymé 
gentle and simple, have gone out int 
world with no more wealth than a real 
smile and a hard fist, not wishful { 
wealth but for dreamed cities and 
kissed mouths. Many an Irish noblem) 
thinks back with joy of his mining days | 
Arizona or of punching cattle in the Arge 
tine or of tending bar in Australia, T 
boy before me, with his reddish hair a) 
girlish look, didn’t seem the type to en)) 
the world as we rougher Irish would, ma 
ing of poverty a game, a club in which 
meet all condition of folk. “] 
“However,” said the old gentlema 
“treasure or none, I am going to tell y! 
something that Don Valentine will unde 
stand; though you, Don Kerry, are t) 
young to have felt it yet; and Dol 
Jenepher will never know, for because 
something the feeling never comes — 
women. When one is a grown man a} 
comes to many crossroads of life, aly 
though one way may be stretching pate. 
before you, yet an overwhelming feeling 
right brings you down the small lane. A! 
what you thought at the time was a foolit 
whim, you see later to have been the i” 
sistible hand of destiny. . . . Ih# 
come; that is all.” | 
“You have come among friends, si? 
said my Uncle Valentine. ' 


Iv , iq 

I HAD persuaded the young Dag? 1 
come for a gallop with me while ex¢ 
cising Pelican III, the clever old hunte 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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For over two years, U. S. Army aviators from all 
parts of the United States, seeking McCook Field at 
Dayton, O., winged their way in the dark of night, 
to this great, white, glowing beacon of welcome, 
visible for twenty miles. 


And these aviators inquired what made this beacon 
the whitest and brightest they had ever seen. 


The answer was Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, 
famed for the most chaste and refined architectural 
decorative work, and yet so durable that it stood on 
this water tank, exposed one hundred and thirty-five 
feet in the air, to the ravages of Summer’s heat, sun 
and rain, and Winter’s cold, snow and sleet, for over 
two years. 


frilite GAtiol whitest and most du 


for night fliers at lle Oook C Field 


The Vitralite is still in good condition and has 
never been refinished. Did any enamel ever undergo 
any harder test ? ; 


That is why Vitralite can be guaranteed for three 
years, whether used inside or outside. Not only was 
the visibility of the tank greater, but Vitralite was 
whiter and required less illumination than any similar 
materials tried. 


This is the same Vitralite Enamel that you can have 
your painter use and your architect specify in white 
or any one of the several delightful tints. If you have 
a chair or other things about the house to refinish, 
good paint and hardware dealers most anywhere in 
the United States or Canada can supply you. 
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Painted by Edgar F. Wittmack. Copyright 1925, POL 


fi able beacon 


Send for Free Sample Panel showing the porcelain-like Vitralite finish, Color Card and names of local dealers 


Pratr & Lampsert-INnc., 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


< the surface and 
oe save all” Bint Worms 
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SPONSORED BY HARGRA 


From 
1670 fo 1925 


... Quality 


That is the record behind every shred 
of Hudson’s Bay Company tobaccos. 
For 255 years the name of this great 
company has stood for the finest things 
... And when you see it on the scarlet 
and gold tin of Imperial Mixture and 
Cut Plug and on the buff and blue 
of Fort Garry you know that you 
have found a tobacco so mellow, so 
fine, so bland and rich, that new joys 
will curl forth in the smoke of your 
pipe. Aged for four long years... 
sprayed with certain fine honeys and 
rum... packed tight and moist .. . 
just ask your town’s best tobacconist 
how fine it is. If, by any chance, he 
can’t supply you, write to Hargraft 
& Sons for a package. 


AUT HARGRAFT & SONS] 
ms WRIGLEY BUILDING CHICAGO 
a) =| 


INCORPORATED 
2ND MAY 1670 


Cut Plug—sweet and mild 


Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 


Fort Garry Smoking Tobacco— 
full flavored and cool 


his sign identifies 
This sign identi 


all Hargraft dealers 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

and a new moke, a bit of a rogue, that I 
had been stuck with at Derry. Don 
Anthony made quite a fuss about going. 
He had no riding things, so that a new pair 
of cord breeches was impounded for him 
by my Aunt Jenepher, with boots I had 
grown out of. He would have been no 
ornament to a respectable hunt, that lad, 
with his coat and waistcoat by the village 
seamstress and his soft shirt that was more 
like a girl’s than a boy’s. Myself, I think 
a good horse needs dressing up to. My 
Aunt Jenepher had given him a new tweed 
cap of mine. I remember thinking that 
hospitality had distinctly its limits. 

James Carabine brought out brown 
Pelican and the rogue horse. The rogue 
was a good three-quarter-bred, with a fine 
turn of speed and a nasty eye. It had also 
an uncomfortable habit of waltzing around 
on its hind feet. Even a three-in-one bit 
couldn’t cure it. It began the Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willy, in the stable yard. 

““Which’ll you have?”’ I grinned. 

Young Anthony looked at me with 
something like hate in his eyes. 

“‘You’d better throw a leg up on Peli- 
ean,’ I said. 

“You think me afraid? You think me 
afraid to ride that horse? You think a 
Spaniard is an afraid man?”’ 

I saw there were tears in his eyes. 

I said, “‘What the deuce wrong with 
you?”’ 

“T show you am [I afraid! You smug 
Englishman, you corpse-plundering Irish 
robber!’’ And before either Carabine or 
myself could stop him he was on the rogue 
and through the gate. 

“That,’’ said James Carabine, ‘is a 
hard saying, Mr. Kerry.”’ 

“‘T hope he breaks his blinking neck.” 

“Devil a break!”’ said James Carabine. 

I swung up on Pelican and astounded 
that staid fencer with a couple of resound- 
ing larrups on the ribs, so that we went 
through the drive and the village of Bally- 
fale in the style of a two-year-old coming 
up the five-furlong stretch at Leopards- 
town. A mile out, on the Derry road, I 
came on my young Spaniard, sitting dis- 
consolately on the rogue horse. 

**Don Kerry,” he said, and his voice was 


| trembling, ‘‘can you forgive me? Will you 


forgive me?”’ 

He looked so contrite, so heartbroken, 
that I laughed. 

“T must seem so ungrateful to you and 
Don Valentine and Dofia Jenepher.’’ 

“Ts it for putting you up?” said I. 
“Sure what is there in it, and why 
shouldn’t we? The traveling tinkers of 
the road eat more vw. 

““That’s it, Don Kerry,’’ he answered. 
“We are nothing more than traveling 
tinkers of the road. Our duchy and 
marquisate are ridiculous things, like beg- 


| gars wearing a king’s mantle. Don Kerry, 
| you have no idea how poor we are. I sup- 
| pose I should not be ashamed of it, but I 


haven’t the philosophy of my grandfather, 
nor the great gentlemanliness of you and 
your Uncle Valentine. So I am worried, 


| Don Kerry.” 


“About what?” I asked. 

“My grandfather is so old,’’ he said. 
“In the hale old the fire burns down until 
it is gray ash, and then suddenly a great 
spurt comes and for a moment it is blaz- 
ing, and then an instant later it is cold, and 
out. I am afraid this coming to Ireland is 
the last spurt, Don Kerry, and if my 
grandfather dies here what shall I do?” 

“Tf he dies here, young Anthony, he dies 
among friends; and there is the same hos- 
pitality for him dead as alive, for he has 
more need of it. At ninety a man has the 
right to die, to rest and to go to his 
friends. And as to you, you stay where 
you are until you want to go elsewhere. 
Hell!”’ I said. “‘You’re not in a city now, 
where the folk can’t see any further than 


| the end of the street or the bank at the end 


of the street. What you need, my boy, is 
to lie on your belly on the top of Slieve- 
more Mountain, in the heather of it, and 
look northward over the Atlantic toward 
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the Pole. A week of that Well, what 
the blazes are you crying about now?” 
““Can’t I ery if I want to?” 
“Not when you’re out with me, my son, 
if you ever expect to come out again. For 


God’s sake, sit back in your saddle and 


keep your heels down! Stop bearing on 
that curb. I’ve a mind to give your own 
jaw a good squeeze just to let you know 
what it feels like.”’ 

He was a funny lad, that Dago! We 
had something going on under cover at 
Destiny Bay that half the United King- 
dom would have given their eyes to see. 
My Uncle Valentine had brought over 
from Edinburgh, where he had been golf- 
ing, as fine a middleweight as ever resined 
his shoes in a ring; but, utterly unknown, 
he had just come from New Zealand. We 
were grooming him for a novices’ competi- 
tion at the National Sporting Club, and 
had our money down at a hundred to one. 
Under the eye of James Carabine, who has 
forgotten more about boxing than our 
moderns ever knew, we trained the lad. 
We had a brother of Ike Weir, the old Bel- 
fast Spider, to help us, and I made up his 
speed, for I am rather an overrated ama- 
teur heavy. I have been lucky in tourna- 
ments. However, I made Scot step to keep 
out of the way of my right hand. 

We had the Spaniard in once, but at the 
sound of the gloves’ thumping, and at the 
sight of a dribble of blood from a cut on 
the eyebrow, he got white as death and 
left, nor could we get him in any more. 
Nor could I entice him to cockfighting 
mains. But when he came to the races at 
Dundalk and Baldoyle he was beside him- 
self with joy. My Aunt Jenepher, who 
liked him so much, persuaded him to take 
a loan, and he cleaned up, as our saying is. 
There was a weight-for-age race for gentle- 
man riders at Baldoyle, and I was up on 
my Cousin Jenico’s Communist, a horse 
we were for hurdling next year. Com- 
munist was second favorite and I told 
young Anthony I thought I had a chance. 
As it happened, I straggled in fifth, but I 
saw him cashing in after the race. 

“You didn’t bet on me?” I asked. 

“No, Kerry. You didn’t have a tinker’s 
chance in hell.” 

Oh, he was learning Irish all right! 

““And how did you find out the win- 
ner?’’ The winner was at sixes. 

“Oh, I picked him in the paddock,”’ said 
he. I was beginning to have a respect for 
that boy. 

Vv 

fz MIGHT have been the strong liquor 

of the ocean air that lulled the old man 
into sleepiness; the air of the Atlantic 
drift that has flown from Bimini and the 
Bermudas to our Destiny Bay, and has 
something of the peace and drowsiness of 
those islands when it reaches us. All our 
home has peace. The fields of sea drift, 
the whitethorn bushes and the glory of the 
heather. The scent of the heather, the 
purple of the heather, the soft tinkle of 
it—there is great peace in that. And the 
bees put a sleep on you. And at night, 
when the moon comes out, there is the soft 
flight of the bats, or the flapping of the 
owl’s wings and him after the sleek field 
mice. The soft chiming of the waves and 
the shoheen-shoho of the wind in the an- 
cient trees. It is the grand place to rest in, 
our Destiny Bay. 

Now and again he would pull himself to- 
gether, the old Spaniard, and say that to- 
morrow or the next day he must go to the 
beach near Spanish Men’s Rest and sit 
there, ‘‘and maybe God would send him a 
message.”’ Which I wager is as good a way 
of finding buried treasure as with maps and 
divers. But each day he put it off until 
another, and with his grandson, or with 
my Aunt Jenepher, he would sif in the 
orchard in the sun and tell us stories of his 
father, who had met Napoleon face to face, 
and had fought against Sir John Moore, 
that most gallant of gallant soldiers, at 
Corunna, and against our great country- 
man, the Iron Duke. 

“He will never go to Spanish Men’s 
Rest, sir,’”’? I told my Uncle Valentine. 


October 


“Indeed he will, Kerry,” n 
Valentine said to me. 

The young Spaniard came u 
Uncle Valentine. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘‘my grandfath 
to die.” 

“And why shouldn’t he?” 
Uncle Valentine. ‘‘When you’re 
he is, and as tired, you’ll not like 
one will begrudge you your rest, 

“But if he dies here, far from 


try ——”’ 

“Have you any friends in yc 
try?” 

“None, sir.’”’ The boy’s voice 


“T was too young and too much 
to have made friends, and my gr: 
has outlived all his.” 

“‘Well, he’s better here than an 
said my Uncle Valentine. 

“But the trouble, sir—but th 
of your house about ge 

“Now youre talking to me as 
some wretched hotel keeper.” 
Uncle Valentine frowned. 

“Sir,” said the boy, “‘what bi 
to Destiny Bay, and what broug 
our lodging, is a great mystery tc 
I think, sir’—and his voice 
nearly a whisper—‘‘that it co 
been nothing else but the finger 

“And sure what else could 
been?” said my Uncle Valentine 

But the old man didn’t die. 
drowsed in the sun, treated } 
Jenepher with the immense court 
older day, and I began to think 
Uncle Valentine was right—that 
go to Spanish Men’s Rest. I 
down to the Curragh to see the Iri 
run, a trip that cost me a hund 
the fare, for a Scottish entry, ah 
the neck of a goat and the head o 
and a jockey with the evil face 
miliar, had nipped home in the 
long. A sad day for Ireland! But 
of my return, going into the villa 
Shiela Broon. 

In the countryside they ga’ 
Broon a hundred and fifty yea 
but myself, I wouldn’t put her a 
a hundred. She was a strange ol 
who lived upon the mountain 
had no English. But she cul 
herbal garden, and was the doe! 
peasantry. Government sends ¢ 
the public dispensaries, charmir 
with splendid athletic records, 
lowers of hounds. They are grat 
play cards with, to hunt with 
there’s anything wrong with y 
Irish village, send for the ban j 
skillful woman. 

She had a winsome face, hi 
Broon, and a fish in the water 
cleaner. She was sent for whe 
died, or when a little one was 
enter the world. Also she had k 
of many mysteries besides th 
herbs, but these are not spoken ¢ 
I knew it was not a child comin 
world, for there was no hurry or 

‘Who has gone home, Shiela 

“‘No one as yet, hinney; no 01 
But there’s one in your house, 
ling, that’s packing his bag.”’ 

“Ts it the foreign man, whiter 

‘oT is, hinney; ‘tis himself. ] 
to sit down on the ditch, hinne; 
road is hard from the mountain 

We sat down in the moonlight, 
old woman with the brown face 
small pipe, and myself, tall, 
cigarette. 

‘“°Tis a funny thing, a hard thi 
mother, to have come from the 
of Spain to the hard land of Ire! 
to be within a dog’s bark of whe 
come for, and not to see it.” 

“Tf ’tis the admiral’s chest y 
Kerry of the Horses, ’tis n¢ 
Though how I know, I know no 
But for him and his, is there not t! 
ship of Clan Farlane, of yourse! 
lad, and of Valentine Aling— Vale 
Magnificent—and of dark J 
Long Kerry of the Heart, the w 

(Continued on Page 150 
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‘Heres a / 
startling fact: 


Swan engineers recently made a test in the plant of an 
automobile manufacturer who makes a well known six 
cylinder car. They astonished that manufacturer by an 
analysis of the fuel distribution in his motor. 


Actually, the two end cylinders were getting 26% and 19% 
| more fuel than they should. The two center cylinders were 
getting 23% and 27% /ess than they should. The actual fig- 


vs 


ures are graphically illustrated in the picture at the right. -a ae 

‘ : 5 e 
Most people would drive a car day-in and day-out with- z wh ) 
out realizing such a condition existed. Yet it is a most (i 
common condition. — 


Actually, that’s why so many motors spit and sputter 
when they're started cold—why they’re jumpy and jerky 
) below five miles an hour—why some cylinders show more 
‘carbon and spark plug troubles than others—why the oil 
thins out rapidly—why this year we will waste over 
500,000,000 gallons of gasoline. 


All these things are due to imperfect carburetion and 
uneven distribution of fuel to the cylinders—and con- 
sequently, poor combustion. And they are the kind of 
troubles that the Swan System cures. 


Sets 


if 


of 
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Atemarkable advance in carburetion 


entitled to aplace among the really freat 
improvements in motor car performance 


Bs eae tires were a big improvement in 
riding comfort. Four-wheel brakes added im- 
measurably to safety in driving. Duco established 
new standards in automobile finish. 


But until the Swan System was perfected there had 
been no noticeable improvement in carburetion or 
the methods of handling fuel in the last ten years. 


1915 Methods won’t handle 
1925 Gasoline satisfactorily 


The old time systems with their old style carbure- 
tors and beautifully curved manifolds admittedly 
have many faults. They were designed for higher 
test gasoline than is the rule today. 


On the other hand, the Swan System is designed 
and built especially to handle modern fuels. /t stands 
alone in that respect. It is a two unit system. First, 
a carburetor that properly prepares the heavy “wet” 
gasoline of 1925 and incorporates a dash control so 
that the fuel ratio can be instantly adjusted to meet 
varying conditions. Second, a fuel , 
distributor (intake manifold) that 


Above all, it means economy of fuel and upkeep— 
less carbon and spark plug trouble—less of that 
destructive crank case dilution. 


Well-Known Manufacturers 
Have Chosen Swan System 


General Motors, Peerless, Buda, Lycoming Motors, 
American LaFrance, Yellow Sleeve Valve Engine 
Works are among the many to recognize Swan 
advantages. All of them, and others, have taken 
out licenses to use either the Swan System as a 
whole or the Swan Fuel Distributor. 


And many of the leading service stations are carry- 
ing specially built Swan reinstallation outfits for 
Buick, Chevrolet, Oakland, Nash and Hudson. 
The Swan System for Ford cars is also proving 
remarkably effective. It retails for $18.95. Also 
there’s a Swan Fuel Distributor with a patented 
“booster” for use with the standard Ford carbu- 
retor—$9.50. Owners of Ford fleets 
are showing tremendous operat- 


assures equal and uniform distribu- 
tion of the mixture to all cylinders. 


The Swan System positively gives 
better combustion, smoother, 
Sweeter action, increased power, 


Patented 
and Patents 
Pending 


; ‘< ‘ ‘ } 
quicker pick-up, easier starting. As 


= to know about your car. 


ing savings with this equipment. 


Butno matter what car you drive, you 
should know what the Swan System 
does and why it does it. Write for 
our booklet “Some things you ought 
”” It’s free. 


THE SWAN CARBURETOR COMPANY, 6555 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Subsidiary of The Perfection Heater & Mfg. Co., Makers of Perfection Motor Car Heaters—known the world over 


Trade *J SERVICE STATIONS—You will find it worthwhile to inquire about the * 
ry Swan Franchise in unoccupied territory. It is an exclusive proposition. 


wan Svste 


CARBURETOR AND FUEL DISTRIBUTOR 


You need 
this tape 


LL the way from the big 
industrial users of Dutch 
Brand Friction Tape to the in- 
dividual, there is 
constant need for 
this most useful 
of all articles. 
Whether you’re 
in an Office, store, 
garage, electric 
shop or at home, 
you'll find Dutch 
Brand Friction 
Tape the handi- 
estmender,splicer 
and insulator you 
ever used. 


Every Day 
keep Dutch Brand 
Friction Tape ready 
for emergencies. It 
holds parts together 
in a firm grip, or 
makes a safe and per- 
manent insulation. 
Stays sticky and stays 
stuck. Specially cut so 
the edges won’t ravel. 


At your supply 
dealer’s, or sent 
direct. Be sure to 
ask for Dutch 
Brand. 


Putupin 5, 10,20 
and 35 cent rolls. 


HOME 
Three others of the 15 high quality Dutch Brand 


Motor Aids — they keep down the upkeep. 


Radiator 


2-n-1 Tire 


Repair Kit 


VAN CLEEF BROS, Chicago 


Manufacturers of Rubber 
and Chemical Products 
Established 1910 


National distribution through jobbing channels 
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| all, Kerry of the Horses. 
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(Continued from Page 148) 
head say different; but a friend is better 
than gold.”’ 

‘“Aye, to be baffled is a hard thing, 
Shiela Broon.” 

“Maybe ’tis not baffled he is at all, at 
Maybe he’s fin- 
ished his mission. Maybe he was sent for.”’ 

‘And sure who’d send for him, Shiela 
Broon?”’ 

“‘The lonely dead folk of Spanish Men’s 
Rest.”’ 

It is a queer thing to be putting down 
on paper and a queerer thing for folks to be 
reading in town houses, and in flats, 
maybe, where if thoughts cold and clear 
as stars come at all, people are afraid to 
look at them; but we sat there, Shiela 
Broon and I, in the silver moonlight, with 
the mountains rising purple about us, and 
the chime of the sea in our ears, and talk 
about dead folk is no more strange than 
the talk in cities about the weather, or 
about buying and selling. 

‘What would the dead folk want him 
for, Shiela Broon?”’ 

“They’re a queer folk, the dead folk, 
Kerry Oge. They’re human in a lot of 
ways. Were you yourself, Kerry of the 
Heart, in the dark of Africa or in Cream 
Tartary for forty years, and you not able 
to go home, there would come a great 
drought on you for news of Ulster, of the 
sight of a man of Ulster. So that in the 
end you’d send for a relative of yours to be 
coming and having a crack with you, if he 
could be spared; you’d be that sick for the 
ways of Ulster and the speech of Ulster 
and the little air of Ulster.” 

“But sure I thought the dead knew 
everything, could go everywhere, Shiela 
Broon.”’ 

“‘There’s a power of nonsense talked 
about the dead, Kerry of my Pulse. They 
do be talking of them even in churches in 
the most ignorant way. Myself, young 
love, who see more of the dead than the 
living on the mountainside, myself that 
doesn’t know how old I am, and have seen 
them come into the world and go out of it, 
in divisions of armies, you might say— 
myself still knows little about them. But 
’tis the way, lad Kerry; we here are like 
childer on the floor, and the dead are 
grown up. And the way the big people are 
to us, and we small, are the way the 
shadowy folk are to us now. Magnificent 
and strong and past understanding. I do 
be thinking, Kerry of the Horses, that 
dying is like a boy’s voice breaking and his 
putting on trews, or like a young girl and 
she letting down the hem of her skirt and 
putting up her soft hair. I'll be 
hitting the road. At the house, if they want 
me, they know where I am. 

“Kerry, young hero,” she said, “‘let you 
not this year ride a horse with four white 
stockings.”’ 

**And why not, old mother?”’ 

“Tf you promise me, I'll tell you. ’Tis 
how I saw in the tub of water, a great 
jumping horse with his legs broken, and 
near him a rider twisted and broken, too, 
but what face was on him I couldn’t see. 
You’ll mind a horse with four white stock- 
ings!” 

“T will, Shiela.” 

“God go with you, Kerry boy!”’ 

I met Carabine on the drive. 

““How’s the old gentleman, Carabine?”’ 

“Bad heis, Mr. Kerry. All of a sudden 
the life is rushing out of him, like the turn 
of a spring tide. He won’t last the night, 
I’m thinking.” 

He didn’t. 

vI 

T ONE end of Destiny Bay, the east 
horn, is our own house; and surely I 

am telling no lie when I say there is no 
happier, sunnier place in wide Ireland, no 
place that is more beloved of bees—and 
bees have no liking for a sad house. They 
are a selfish sort of folk, the bees, but great 
company and very peaceful, so that I 
wouldn’t like to be saying a word against 
them. At the west horn of Destiny Bay, 
the America side, as the country folk say, 
is Spanish Men’s Rest, my Cousin Jenico’s 
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place. I wouldn’t call it an unhappy place, 
or even a sad place; but there is a cold 
dignity about it that is depressing. The 
house is squat and gray, good Newry 
granity, and roofed with that beautiful 
greenish slate you find in Donegal. Within 
the big house of Spanish Men’s Rest, there 
is a darkness as if the blinds were drawn; 
but the blinds never are. Neither are 
there great walls about it, nor ancient 
trees as at Destiny Bay; but still it is dark 
as though there were. There is more fine 
lawn than flowers about the house, and 
the trees on the drive are great poplars, 
not like our own yew and hawthorn trees, 
constrained by the Atlantic breezes to the 
shape of wings. Proud and dignified the 
poplars stand. Even the Night of the Big 
Wind did not conquer them. They are 
like the banners of some dour fighting 
company, some reserve of battle. 
Between the house and the sea lies the 
field from which the townland takes its 
name, Spanish Men’s Rest. It is an acre, 
more or less, bounded by a wall of stone 
cemented with mosses, and covered with 
gorse, but a gorse that has no gayety. 


Within, the grass grows high, and the red ° 


and white heads of the clover; but there 
are no bees, nor do the meadow larks nest 
there, rising perpendicularly from the 
surly field to let loose their cataract of 
melody. Under the waving grasses, mound 
by mound, you can distinguish the ancient 
resting places of the Spanish men. In 
most of God’s little havens there is peace 
and quietude, but here is a surliness, a sort 
of bitter feeling in the air. For one, I am 
not satisfied that the Spanish men rest. 

They will tell you there are ghosts at 
Spanish Men’s Rest; and perhaps in Glas- 
gow orin New York, or some place where he 
is out of the uncanny hearing of the dead, 
some man of the place will tell you he has 
seen them. But I should put no belief in 
that if I were you. No man around Des- 
tiny Bay has seen them. Myself, passing 
in the darkness, have felt my dogs come 
closer to me, and heard their little uneasy 
whines; and riding on horseback, have 
known the mare to shy and sweat; but no 
man’s eye, so far as I know, has seen them. 
But then the sheeted kitchen ghost is a 
vulgarity past believing, and as for forms 
of horror, the Agony of Christ is between 
us and them. 

How Spanish Men’s Rest came into our 
family and how eventually it came to my 
Cousin Jenico was thus: Our grandfather, 
Sir Alastair MacFarlane, had for first wife 
an O’Donnell of Donegal, who brought to 
him the townland and house of Spanish 
Men’s Rest as dowry, together with other 
things, like a row of houses in Kentish 
Town in London, and a very excellent 
brewery in Louth. The O’Donnells are 
not a strong or a long-lived family, so the 
poor lady died, after having given birth to 
a daughter, Catherine, to whom all the 
dowry was willed by my grandfather when 
he married his second wife, our grand- 
mother. 

My Aunt Kate—as she insisted on 
being known, Plain Kate MacFarlane— 
had a great deal of my grandfather’s per- 
emptory ways. She insisted on living by 
herself in Spanish Men’s Rest, though it 
had not been inhabited for centuries. Tin 
baths and all the horrors of the early Vic- 
torian age were her portion; but it was 
hers, and she was going to live in it. You 
would have thought my Aunt Kate to be 
something of a suffragist, but she had more 
contempt for women than she had for men, 
which was not little. My Aunt Kate had 
nearly a masculine face, but she was a 
very handsome woman. She drank like a 
dragoon, which I can understand, now 
that I know Spanish Men’s Rest; but she 
carried her liquor like a gentleman, and 
had a fine supple vocabulary. When my 
grandfather died, who abhorred long ser- 
mons, she took it on herself to keep the in- 
cumbent of St. Columba’s-in-Paganry 
within bounds. When he had arrived at 
“‘sixthly,’”? my Aunt Kate would drop her 
prayer book, drop her hymn book, drop 
her parasol or umbrella, as the season was, 


.' 


and if this did not answer, would) 
loud ‘‘H’m!”’ which brought the p; 
heel like a keeper’s whistle. She wy. 
firm, was my Aunt Kate. | 
My Aunt Kate had the family, 
for horses, and kept a half doa 1 i 
ing; but she never won a big race y 
was thirty-nine years old. She had 
average of the small ones, but the 
eluded her. In the end she lifted th 
Hunt Cup with Stotius, that close; 
beautiful jumper, Capt. Sylvie Gr 
I don’t think Grant knew what ha 
to him until he married her. He wa, 
chap, twenty-four years old. | 
I 


“It’s a damned shame!” said m 
Valentine. 
““What?”’ said my Aunt Kate. 
“He’s only twenty-four and \ 
thirty-nine, Kate.’’ 
““He’s the best gentleman ae 
land, and I’ll win at Aintree with hi 
“Then it’s a worse shame ‘ 
thought.”’ 
“Look here, Valentine,” said m\ 
Kate, ‘‘if that’s the only way youc 
to a lady, get to blazes out of this! 
They were very happy for a a 
know. Grant often said no man 
horse as my aunt did. At the end}, 
year my Aunt Kate was brought toy 
ason. This was my Cousin iat 
“Ts it a colt or a filly?” asked m 
Kate. . 
“Tis a grand wee bouncing fellov 
Kate,’”’ she was told. i 
“Good!” said my Aunt Kate, a. 
died. f 
I must say I like my Aunt 4 
of doing things. 
My Uncle Grant was killed ah 
after in a steeplechase in Franee. ||| 
sweated down so much to make i 
that when his horse fell he had not sth 
to crawl out of the way of the fies 
the flying irons finished him. He § 
intrepid fair rider, and everybody) 
him. So Jenico made hiso 
with us in Destiny Bay. 
It is only when we are old that H 
understand the season of boyhood 1 
the twists and turnings of the roet 
have led us onward to our fate. ¢ 
half foreigner, as it were, Jenico vit 
Eton and Oxford; myself, followi 
Ulster tradition, went to Porto# 
Trinity. So that from twelve yel 
Jenico and I drifted apart phyal 
though we were more than relatio! 
were firm friends. My Cousin i 
flirted a little with politics, but hell 
out that what the politicians saw oll! 
in him were the street of houses in kit 
Town and the excellent brewery |! 
County of Louth. My Cousin Jeni's 
man’s fool. He quit. With all his 1m 
and more money seemed to come h 
always, he might have done anil 
lived anywhere. But my Cousin 
insisted on living at Spanish Men'\® 
“* After all, it is my mother’ 5 al | 
he told my Uncle Valentine, o 
strated with him because of 
that was on it; ‘“‘the house 
born. Not a lost dog or a desé 
is as pathetic as an old house’ 
in it, the windows unlighted, 
upon the gravel path. Somet 
with love and hope and put. 
heart and mind into it. I wow! 
any house, much less my mot 
“How would it be,” s 
Valentine, and he plunged his 
the wrist in his great red bear 
to go up to Dublin and invitet 
handsome merry-spoken girl ¥ 
you and cheer up the house?” 
“T think, sir,’’ said my Cousin) 
“that’s a job of work r ll attend to! 
when the time comes.’ ; 
“Aye, and you’ll make a mess e 
roared my Uncle Valentine, ” ‘becat' 
won’t listen to one,”’ he said ageri«® 
“that’s spent my life studying them” 
benefit of Kerry and yourself. Wall! 
you see the fine-hocked, swe 
filly I'll choose for him!” And! 
at me. (Continued on Page 152) 
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ARE you always proud to show your teeth? Are they free from decay ? 


~ Behind your gleaming teeth 7 7 no Decay 


| SAFE 7 7 when the salivary glands flow freely 


ECAY often hides behind the whitest 
F teeth—behind the most charming smile. 
*d not all the polishing in the world can stop 
i deadly progress. 

[t is only recently that dentists and physi- 
ens have found a way to fight decay success- 
fily—with nature’s own method. 


_ Remedy lies in your own mouth 


\ture intended to counteract the acids of 
lay by the constant flow of your alkaline 
iva. But modern, soft, sweet foods do not 
e your salivary glands enough exercise. 
sadually they slow down and leave your 
«th unprotected. 

(he greatest dental authority of modern 
tes says, in “The Preven- 
11 of Dental Caries and Oral 
ysis,” “A salivary stimulant 
huld be used in order to pro- 
nte and educate the activity 
the salivary glands.” 

ebeco is a safe, neutral sali- 
<y stimulant. Its effect is 


For your appearance and your health use the 
toothpaste that increases the protective saliva 


accomplished by gently promoting the flow of 
your natural, alkaline saliva. 


As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth the 


You can easily have the important charm of healthy, shining teeth—with Pebeco 
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salivary glands flow more freely. Your mouth 
feels fresher. 

With regular daily use Pebeco entirely re- 
stores the normal, protective flow of your 
glands. Their alkaline fluids bathe your teeth 
day and night and prevent the formation of 
bacterial plaques or film. The acids of decay 
are neutralized as fast as they form. Every day 
your teeth grow cleaner and stronger. 


EBECO does its polishing carefully with- 

out using any gritty substance. It keeps 
your teeth beautifully white, your gums clean 
and soothed, your whole mouth normal and 
healthy. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Learn to 
keep them strong and really safe with the 
toothpaste that restores the protective 
function of your salivary glands. 
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Send today for a ten days’ trial of 
Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., 
New York. Sole Distributors: Lehn & 
Fink Products Co. Canadian Agents:H.F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
St., Toronto, Ont. At all druggists’. 


Wirx Pebeco—your teeth will always be admired 
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Nunn-Busu ankle-fashioning means 
a permanent snugness which out- 
lasts the oxford itself. No unsightly 
gapping; no slipping at-the-heel. 
Just as loose fitting hose are intol- 
erable to the well-dressed man, so 
are ordinary oxfords, after he has 
worn the ankle-fashioned kind. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“T’m damned if you will, sir,” I an- 
swered ungratefully. 

This is a clumsy description of my 
Cousin Jenico at the time of the old duke’s 
death. Hewasnotavery tallman, aboutfive 
feet eight inches, but sturdily built, and as 


| hard as nails. He has brown eyes and 


brown hair, but his face is so tanned that 
the hair seems light. He has a handsome 
face, smallish nose and a cleft in his chin, 
and at first sight he looks like a subaltern 
in the brigade of Guards. He is always 
beautifully turned out and I have never 
seen the parting in his hair disturbed. But 
on his face, for all his twenty-five years, 
there was a somber look. You had an im- 
pression there was a terrific power in re- 
serve somewhere. My Cousin Jenico was 
not the sort of person you would pick a 
fight with, and he was the sort of person 
you’d be glad to have with you in one. 

He spoke very little, making one word 
do the work of three—that’s what makes 
those books of travel of his so heavy, if 
those who read them are to be believed. 
He has one physical peculiarity—a slight 
limp in his right leg, where Derry Belle 
rapped him with her iron when she had a 
touch of laminitis and he wanted to have 
a look at it; but for all that he can move 
fast as a dancer. He has a beautiful easy 
seat in the saddle, but his hands area trifle 
heavy on a horse’s mouth. His eyes are 
half closed. Where my Uncle Valentine 
must roar and I must curse to get the Irish 
servants to do anything quickly, my Cousin 
Jenico just directs in his low speaking voice, 
and it’s no sooner ordered than done. 

“°Tisn’t that we’re afraid of him, God 
bless Your Honor, Mr. Kerry; ’tis that 
we’re just impressed.”’ 


vil 


HE young Spaniard stayed on with us. 

Neither my Uncle Valentine nor my 
Aunt Jenepher would hear of his going. 

“Let you wait until the estate is settled 
up,” said my Uncle Valentine, “‘then you 
can be off wherever you like. But let you 
keep away from the lawyers while they’re 
settling it. Lawyers,’’ said my Uncle 
Valentine, “‘are the devil and all.” 

The young Spaniard asked one favor— 
that all should continue calling him Don 
Anthony, and not by the name of his 
duchy. 

“May I still be Don Anthony, Sir 
Valentine?” 

“You can be Judas Iscariot if you want 
to,’’ said my Uncle Valentine. 

For all his queer ways and girlish looks, 
you couldn’t but be fond of that boy. He 
had a knack of being silent and thinking 
deeply, and then saying what was in his 
heart in an unabashed way that captured 
your good feeling and friendship. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you and Don 
Valentine and Miss Jenepher, Don Kerry,” 
he said, ‘“‘I should have been miserable 
over grandfather’s death; but you take it 
so natural, and as so much his right to die, 
that I think it would be selfish to grieve.”’ 

My Uncle Valentine came up and looked 
him up and down. 

‘How is it,’’ said my uncle, ‘‘that I find 
you wearing a blue tie, and your granddad 
hardly cold in his grave?”’ 

“‘T have no other, Sir Valentine.”’ 

“Then it’s Dublin for you,’’ said my 
Uncle Valentine. 

I offered myself to go with him, but in 
the end it was decided my Aunt Jenepher 
should go with him, and James Carabine 
should accompany them. 

My Aunt Jenepher and young Anthony 
arrived home on Monday. He had new 
suits of Irish tweed and new shirts, but 
they were as capacious as his old ones. 

“The Irish tailor who made you them, 
my lad,’ I told him, ‘‘had the delirium 
tremens. Why the devil didn’t you go to 
Conan?” 

““They’re Spanish style,”’ he said. 

““They’re not Spanish style,”’ I told him. 
“Haven’t I seen pictures of Spanish bull- 
fighters and the clothes on them as tight 
to the skin as be damned?”’ 


-help laughing. I roared. 
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“‘T wish you wouldn’t be cn 
Kerry,”’ he said. 

“Come here,’ I said; ‘‘come her 
be after looking at the name on that} 
But he backed into a corner. James, 
bine stood by uneasy. “‘Come here 

I reached out for his collar, and 
moment I received as vicious a kick 
shin as ever I got. Automatic 
started a punch jawward, but 
Carabine caught my wrist. 

“Sure he’s only a delicate - 
Kerry.” 

“He’s got the kick of a mu 
growled. 

Young Anthony was standing befc 
white, very white. 

*T am sorry, Don Kerry,” he 
“sorry for kicking you, for, first, it 
thing an Irishman does. Second] 
cause it hurt you—for it must hay 
you, because I kick hard. But ] 
stand anybody touching the back 
neck, it tickles so. I am sorry Thu; 
Don Kerry.” 

As he stood there the tears began 
out of his eyes. It was so funny I ec 


‘‘Now I’m not sorry at all,” hesn; 
“Damn you!” And he walked p: 
out of the room. 

“‘He’s a queer one, that!” I said) 

“‘Ah, queerer nor Your Honor th 
said James Carabine. 

vir P 

ROM the first day young Anthor 
my Cousin Jenico, he conceiy 
him that hero worship of a boy wij 
more devoted, or seems more de} 
than the love of women. When i 
in a room in Destiny Bay, a qd 
Anthony there, too, the Spani 
eyes never left him. My Cousin 
could talk a lot of nonsense, as wi 
university-extension lectures for ar 
or teaching sanitation in Connema 
there’s anything an artisan wants} 
hard day’s work, it’s a game of spi 
and a pot of porter, and in Conn 
they’d prefer a dose of strychnine} 
open window; it kills more quickly 
then Jenico was a great reader of | 
But young Anthony would listen to 
blather as though it were Holy Wr) 
was full of questions about Jenico, II 
I known Jenico from childhood, and 
it queer that he had never fallen in / 
or had he? | 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,” I inf! 
him, ‘‘Jenico’s a queer bird. If hi 
walking with the Queen of Sheba} 
moonlight night, if you can imagin'| 
and not a human being, or a polil 
itself, within an ass’ bawl of th 
would never occur to Jenico to steals 
No, bedad!”’ I laughed. 

“‘He’d talk to her about the amo 
tion of living conditions for the | N 
classes.” 

“Don Kerry”—he looked at x 
“‘you’re a horrible fellow.”’ Hewrink! 
nose. 

It was extraordinary how quiet] 
how fully the young Spaniard la) 
slipped into a place in our Irish lif 
had, of course, we knew, been brou}! 
in some vague preparatory school | 
south of England; but the south o} 
land is not the north of Ireland by! 
shot. However, it gave him a grip| 
English tongue. It was extraordina)! 
how quickly he had captured the afl! 
of the household, for we like our m( 
boys in Ireland to be markedly mas’ 
and that was just what young At 
was not. For a boy, there was anim 
beauty in his face, with his longis 
and deep- gray eyes and girl’s mout 
was like a singing boy in a cathed 
only needed surplice and soutane ti 
plete the illusion. But he liked hors 
he was game to the core. I’ve notie 
time and again white with fati 
Jenico and I were tramping the 
streams after trout or along t 
salmon. But he wouldn’t give m. 

(Continued on Page 154) — 
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(Continued from Page 152) 

end we’d have to commandeer a horse and 
saddle from a farmhouse and send him 
off. He’d get up quick enough when we 
threatened to lift him. None could put a 
finger on him but my Aunt Jenepher or my 
Uncle Valentine. He’d pleaded to be let 
stay. 

“But I’m not tired, Kerry.” 

“Go on home.’’ And I’d catch the 
horse a clout on the croup with the butt 
end of the fishing rod. 

“Damn you, Kerry MacFarlane!”’ 

““Go on home t’ hell outa that!” 

At home, in the drawing-room of Des- 
tiny Bay, when the lamps were lit and the 
peat fire gave out its crimson and gold, 
then that sort of calm happiness that is 
like a dream would come over him. And 
he would talk while my Uncle Valentine 
would listen with his vast kindly courtesy, 
and my Aunt Jenepher would sit at her 
great piano, playing very softly some mel- 
ody that had come to her out of an old 
song and the singing of the birds. And I 
would be thinking of the winter coming 
and the great runs we’d have after the 
fox, picking out a line for myself across 
country, and flying the jumps like a 
bird. Ah, the quiet of Destiny 
Bay! 

“Dear Sir Valentine,’”’? young Anthony 
said, ‘‘when this little estate of mine is 
settled, do you think I could buy a little 
place near here, and fish in the summer 
and hunt in the winter, and be near you 
and Aunt Jenepher and Don Jenico, and 
even Kerry, and not forgetting James 
Carabine?’’ He smiled, for James Cara- 
bine had just brought the coffee in for us. 

“God bless Your Young Honor!” said 
James Carabine with the bow of a Span- 
ish grandee. 

““Most of my early days were spent in 
England, and in Spain I have few friends; 
and you know, sir, how hard it would be 
for me to live there.”’ 

“How would it be hard?” I asked. 

“Tt’s a secret, Kerry,’ said my Aunt 
Jenepher, “‘that you'll know soon.” 

“‘T think it could be managed,” said my 
Uncle Valentine. 

“‘T doubt it,’ said I; for I knew there 
wasn’t an acre of land to be bought for love 
or money around Destiny Bay. 

‘“Did you ever see a thing I couldn’t 
manage?”’ said my Uncle Valentine. 

Many’s the one, but I knew better than 
to say it. If anything my Uncle Valentine 
undertakes falls through, he just tells us 
it’s the will of God. He is just simply 
stopped in the affair, but retains full 
honors, as though successful. Anything I 
undertake and fail in is due to my own 
stupidity. Thus my Uncle Valentine. 

We were going to have a little trouble on 
this account, I could foresee. I know when 
a thing is just an idea in a person’s mind 
and when his heart is set on it. And young 
Anthony was becoming rapidly Irished, 
which is a deadly disease for foreigners. 
He had got to the point of singing ‘“Be- 
lieve me, if all those endearing young 
charms,” and when a stranger gets that 
far in Ireland his fellow countrymen can 
take a long sad farewell of him, for the 
land of his birth will know him no more. 
He had a niceish voice, like a contralto’s, 
and he would sing it while my Aunt 
Jenepher played it on the piano: 


No, the heart that has truly loved never 
forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns on her God when he 
sets 
The same look which she turned when he 
rose. 


‘Any nation that sings that song is a 
true-hearted beautiful nation.” 

“But that song’s all my eye and Betty 
Martin,” I told him. ‘Every Irishman 
knows that. The man that wrote it knew 
it. If there’s one thing the Irish nation is 
noted for it’s inconstancy. Still and all,” 
I observed, ‘‘that song does the trick. If 
any poor Irishman wants a rich English 
wife to take care of him, that song and a 
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romantic look—which is the result of two 
days’ starvation—will act like a charm.” 

‘Don Kerry,” said the young ’un, ‘‘you 
become more and more a horrible fellow. 
Also, I don’t believe you.” 

It was about this time that a strange 
thing happened, and that was repeated 
every time the young ’un went to Jenico’s 
house. We three had gone in for lunch, 
and it suddenly occurred to me that the 
house seemed gallant and gay for the first 
time I had known it. The shadow of the 
surly Spanish Men had lifted, and I re- 
membered that the old name that was on 
the place, in Irish, before it got its name 
of Spanish Men’s Rest, was Greenawn 
Anaragu—the Sunny Place by the Sea. 
We went out into the garden, and I heard 
birds singing and the droning of bees. 

“Jenico,” I said, ‘‘do you hear that?”’ 

‘It’s not possible,’ he said. “‘I hear it, 
but it seems impossible.”’ 

“But it’s only birds singing and the 
humming of bees,’’ said the Spanish boy. 

“Yes, only that,’’ said Jenico. 
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Y COUSIN JENICO was always a 

solitary sort of bird. Men deferred to 
him because of his wealth, because of his 
travels, because of the shadow on his face. 
Women were a little afraid of him, very 
flattered by his notice; but that elaborate 
courtesy of his, which was colder and more 
formal than my Uncle Valentine’s, was 
like a walled city about him. He hunted 
well, he went to race meets and betted 
shrewdly; he kept a nice small stable of 
his own. But whether he did these things 
because he liked them, or because they 


‘were the proper thing to do in Ireland, I 


couldn’t quite make out. Something of 
each, I think. 

My Cousin Jenico was this sort of bird. 
I shall illustrate. The most important 
week in Ireland is the week of the Dublin 
Horse Show. The best hunters, the best 
draft horses and the nippiest harness 
ponies in the world are on show. At 
Leopardstown there is the best flat racing 
of the season. Grafton Street becomes a 
garden of girls. 

There are more marriages made in Dub- 
lin that week than in the rest of the coun- 
try all the year round. If you were to 
mix the height of the season in London 
with the gayety of Paris, and the smart- 
ness, you might come to an idea a little 
short of Dublin in Horse Show Week. In 
fine, I doubt if Venice in all its glory 
came up to the Dublin Horse Show. 

To Dublin, for that week, the English 
send their best theatrical companies to be 
properly appreciated. And parties were 
made up to go there. My Cousin Jenico 
would go to the races, go to the grounds at 
Balls’ Bridge. But when it came to the 
evening and you told him, ‘“‘Now we'll 
have dinner at Jammet’s, and we’ll take 
the Brabazon girls and Lady Brannigan 
and go to the Gaiety,” he’d say no; he 
thought he’d drop around to the Kildare 
Street Club, which is a quiet sub-branch of 
the British Museum, and have a chop and 
a rubber of whist. A chop and a rubber of 
whist when he could be dining in the com- 
pany of pretty Molly Brannigan, with all 
her beauty and wit! But there was my 
Cousin Jenico for you. As a matter of 
fact, to bring him into a gay gathering 
would be like walking up behind a man 
dancing a jig and landing him a tremen- 
dous and most vulgar kick. Not that my 
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Cousin Jenico was a hermit. After the 
theater or ball, you could go to his rooms 
and have a drink and sit there until three 
in the morning while he talked about the 
Near East and drew startling analogies 
between the Druses of Lebanon and the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, tracing each 
backward to a common parentage in the 
Old Man of the Mountains and his assas- 
sins of the Crusaders’ times. 

He’d have you nearly convinced until 
you went out into the fresh air and told 
yourself, ‘‘Be damned to that for a story! 
Sure them things just grow.” 

It was strange how quickly Jenico took 
to the Spanish lad. The Spanish lad could 
be very serious when he wanted to be, 
and at other times he could be merry as 
a cricket—mercurial, you might say. You 
wouldn’t think Jenico would take to a boy 
of eighteen at all. But one day he sur- 
prised me. 

“T’m thinking of cutting out,’’ he said, 
“and digging off for the Atlas Mountains 
for a while. Good hunting and what not. 
You’d better trot along,’’ he told young 
Anthony; ‘get your mind off things and 
what not. See the world. Lawyers can 
settle up things while you’re away. Share 
my tent. What?”’ 

“Go alone with you and share your 
tent!’’ said young Anthony, and he gave 
Jenico a look as if Jenico had suggested 
their breaking open a child’s bank. But 
Jenico wasn’t looking. 

“Why not?” said Jenico. 
be in the way.” 

Young Anthony gave that silvery laugh 
of his, like a girl’s. 


“You won’t 


“T eouldn’t, Don Jenico,”’ he said. ‘“‘I’d 
like to, but I couldn’t.” 
“Why couldn’t you?” I asked. ‘Are 


you afraid?” 

“T am not afraid.’’ And he gave me his 
dirty Spanish look. “Don Kerry, you are 
a most horrible fellow. At any rate, I 
should not be afraid of anything with Don 
Jenico there.” 

“Why don’t you go?” 

“There are reasons, Kerry. Don Jenico, 
do you mind if I don’t go? I think it’s a 
great compliment for you to ask me, and I 
should like nothing better than to go with 
you; but I can’t.” 

“T don’t see what reasons keep you from 
a good hunting trip,” I said. 

“Suit yourself, nipper,’’ said Cousin 
Jenico; “if you change your mind come 
and tell me.” 

A few days later we were going up to 
Anaglass—the Gray River, in English—on 
something to do with the carrying away of 
the weir, or part of it. It was a golden late- 
summer day, and young Anthony had 
turned up to come with us. 

“Can you swim?” I asked him. 

“Like a fish,” he told me. 

“My sound man!” 

When I speak of Gray River, I would 
not have you bring to your mind anything 
like the gray, scrofulous, crapulous look of 
Anna Liffey from Guinness’ porter house 
to the sea. ‘‘Glas,’’ in the Erse language, 
means both gray and green, and Gray 
River has that wonderful color of a gray, 
deep, transparent, that the gray eye of a 
woman has. The deep blue of the sea and 
the wonderful transparency of mountain 
streams mingle to give it that shadow of 
color, and beneath all are the golden sands. 
It starts on Slievemore and comes down 
gently to us, pausing at the Old Bridge to 
turn Jonathan Armstrong’s mill where the 
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countryside has its oats cony 
meal, and at the Irish Village tc 
Johnson a chance to seutch th 
the mile downward from the 
a dream of beauty. On one sid 
ery brae, purple but for the w wh 
the rabbits as they play arouw 
rows. On the other is a stret 
hazel, heavy with leaf and nui 
sturdy oak. In spring the bar 
cloud of primroses and in 1 he 
blue foam of harebells. At low 
is a ford for carts across th 
everywhere are pools wher 
out of the tide, slow crabs a 
are caught; and once ina poo ) 
seen a little octopus brought hi 
vagary of the West Atlanti 
tide will be out, and sudder 
hear a humming at the bar ar 
water will begin to rush in asi 
When high water is there you 
small head of the sleek browr 
water, and from a boat you 
ponderous eels back from thei 
in the Sargasso Sea, and 
large sea trout. 

I saw Jenico’s clothes in a 
down the brae and in mids str 
his head, sleek as a seal’s. Tr 
shooting jacket and began to 1 
shirt. 

“Off with your duds, my la 
what sort of a swimmer you a 

“Don Kerry, you are sure ly 
undress.” 

I pulled my shirt over my h 

“So are you,” I said. 

“Oh, Don Kerry, please do 
clothes off!” 

‘“‘What the deuce do you th 
to do—go in with them on?” 

“Come on, Kerry!” shot 
““What’s keeping you?”’ 

“It’s the nipper,” I said, 
usual row.” ¢ 

“Pull his blasted trousers 
Jenico, “‘and. chuck him in!” 

Ri ght-o >? 

I walked toward the bay 
very white; and suddenly hi 
knife in his hand. 

“Look,” he said, “if you 
stick that—I stick that in yo 

Lsaid, “‘I don’t mind your 
mind the kick in the shins; | 
start Dago tricks with a k 
going to be punished. I’m 
your clothes off, and then hol le 
and heels under water unt 
choked.”” I went for him. — 

He gave tongue like a houn 
past me through the heather 

And as I turned to go 4 rt 
stood my Uncle Valentine. E 
around the boy. ‘he boy n 
red beard. 

“What is it, my doty lan 
my Uncle Valentine. “ What 
Trish ruffians up to?” 

“They were trying to pul 
off. ”? 

“Gentlemen,” said mya Jy 
to me and to Jenico, who 
water, “there was a time whe 
be trusted among Irishmen w 
insult. Even in the most per 
our history a woman could 
from Galway to Dublin. ‘R 
writes Thomas Moore, ‘weré 
wore ve 

I looked around for Jeni 
was sprinting seaward, his | 
the water like the propeller ¢ 

“Cinders of hell!” roar 
Valentine. “If you and | 
foul mixed bathing, whi 
Margate, where you can DO 
the ribs. Look at yourself, B 
lane! Look at yourself!” 

And he went off up the 
nipper along with him, whil 
stripped to the waist, hold ir 
its tails. A rabbit that had} 
over the heather—even th 
gestures of repulsion with it 
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long to stay here after all. Still, he had 
impressed them, without doubt; he had 
made a good start as the serious and well- 
informed young man. Moreover, he had 
done well with the money. Resisting his 
first impulse to take a private limousine 
for the day, which would certainly have 
cost twelve dollars, he had only three bus 
tickets at one dollar each to enter in the 
little book. Before he began his nightly 
reading he put it down for Mr. Bushmill to 
see. But first of all he took a steaming hot 
bath—he had never ridden in a rubber- 
neck wagon with ordinary sight-seers before 
and he found the idea rather painful. 

The next day the tour continued, but so 
did the drizzling rain, and that evening, to 
his dismay, Mrs. Bushmill came down with 
a cold. It was nothing serious, but it en- 
tailed two doctor’s visits at American 
prices, together with the cost of the dozen 
remedies which European physicians order 
under any circumstances, and it was a dis- 
couraging note which he made in the back 
of his little book that night: 


One ruined hat—she claimed it was an old hat, 


but it didn’t look oldtome....... 10.00 
3 bus tickets for Monday. ........ 3.00 
3 bus tickets for Tuesday. ........ 2.00 
Tips to incompetent guide. ........ 1.50 
2 doctor's Visits’ "At.cs fo-) <dsnce meen 8.00 
Medicines {ri 08% |. uk cee 2.25 

Total for two days’ sight-seeing .... . $26.75 


And, to balance that, Corcoran thought 
of the entry he might have made had he 
followed his first instinct: 


One comfortable limousine for two days, in- 


cluding tip to chauffeur . $26.00 


Next morning Mrs. Bushmill remained 
in bed while he and Hallie took the excur- 
sion train to Waterloo. He had diligently 
mastered the strategy of the battle, and as 
he began his explanation of Napoleon’s 
maneuvers, prefacing it with a short ac- 
count of the political situation, he was 
rather disappointed at Hallie’s indifference. 
Luncheon increased his uneasiness. He 
wished he had brought along the cold- 
lobster luncheon, put up by the hotel, that 
he had extravagantly considered. The food 
at the local restaurant was execrable and 
Hallie stared desolately at the hard pota- 
toes and vintage steak, and then out the 
window at the melancholy rain. Corcoran 
wasn’t hungry, either, but he forced him- 
self to eat with an affectation of relish. Two 
more days in Brussels! And then Antwerp! 
And Rotterdam! And The Hague! Twenty- 
five more days of history to get up in the 
still hours of the night, and all for an un- 
responsive young person who did not seem 
to appreciate the advantages of travel. 

They were coming out of the restaurant, 
and Hallie’s voice, with a new note in it, 
broke in on his meditations. 

“Get a taxi; I want to go home.”’ 

He turned to her in consternation. 

“What? You want to go back without 
seeing the famous indoor panorama, with 
paintings of all the actions and the life-size 
figures of the casualties in the foreground?”’ 


“‘There’s a_ taxi,’ she interrupted. 
Quick!” 
““A taxi!’’ he groaned, running after it 


through the mud. “And these taxis are 
robbers—we might have had a limousine 
out and back for the same price.” 

In silence they returned to the hotel. As 
Hallie entered the elevator she looked at 
him with suddenly determined eyes. 

“Please wear your dinner coat tonight. 
I want to go out somewhere and dance— 
and please send flowers.” 

Corcoran wondered if this form of di- 
version had been included in Mr. Bush- 
mill’s intentions—especially since he had 
gathered that Hallie was practically en- 
gaged to the Mr. Nosby who was to meet 
them in Amsterdam. 

Distraught with doubt, he went to a 
florist and priced orchids. But a corsage of 
three would come to twenty-four dollars, 
and this was not an item he cared to enter 
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in the little book. Regretfully, he com- 
promised on sweet peas and was relieved to 
find her wearing them when she stepped out 
of the elevator at seven, in a pink-petaled 
dress. 

Corcoran was astounded and not a little 
disturbed by her loveliness—he had never 
seen her in full evening dress before. Her 
perfect features were dancing up and down 
in delighted anticipation, and he felt that 
Mr. Bushmill might have afforded the or- 
chids after all. 

“Thanks for the pretty flowers,” 
cried eagerly. “‘ Where are we going?” 

“‘There’s a nice orchestra here in the 
hotel.” 

Her face fell a little. 

“Well, we can start here 

They went down to the almost-deserted 
grill, where a few scattered groups of diners 
swooned in midsummer languor, and only 
a half dozen Americans arose with the music 
and stalked defiantly around the floor. Hal- 
lie and Corcoran danced. She was sur- 
prised to find how well he danced, as all tall, 
slender men should, with such a delicacy 
of suggestion that she felt as though she 
were being turned here and there as a bright 
bouquet or a piece of precious cloth before 
five hundred eyes. 

But when they had finished dancing she 
realized that there were only ascore of eyes; 
after dinner even these began to melt 
apathetically away. 

“We'd better be moving on to some 
gayer place,” she suggested. 

He frowned. 

“Tsn’t this gay enough?”’ he asked anx- 
iously. ‘‘I rather like the happy mean.” 

“That sounds good. Let’s go there!” 

“Tt isn’t a café—it’s a principle I’m try- 
ing to learn. I don’t know whether your 
father would want ——”’ 

She flushed angrily. 

““Can’t you be a little human?” she de- 
manded. “I thought when father said you 
were born in the Brix you’d know some- 
thing about having a good time.” 

He had no answer ready. After all, why 
should a girl of her conspicuous loveliness 
be condemned to desolate hotel dances and 
public-bus excursions in the rain? 

“Ts this your idea of a riot?”’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘Do you ever think about any- 
thing except history andmonuments? Don’t 
you know anything about having fun?” 

“Once I knew quite a lot.” 

“What?” 

“In fact—once I used to be rather an ex- 
pert at spending money.” 

“Spending money!” she broke out. “‘ For 
these?”’ 

She unpinned the corsage from her waist 
and flung it on the table. ‘‘Pay the check, 
please. I’m going upstairs to bed.” 

“All right,’’ said Corcoran suddenly, 
“T’ve decided to give you a good time.” 

““How?’’ she demanded with frozen scorn. 
“Take me to the movies?”’ 

“Miss Bushmill,’”’ said Corcoran grimly, 
“T’ve had good times beyond the wildest 
flights of your very provincial, Middle- 
Western imagination. I’ve entertained 
from New York to Constantinople—given 
affairs that have made Indian rajahs weep 
with envy. 

“T’ve had prima donnas break ten- 
thousand-dollar engagements to come to 
my smallest dinners. When you were still 
playing who’s got the button back in Ohio 
I entertained on a cruising trip that was so 
much fun that I had to sink my yacht to 
make the guests go home.” 


she 


” 


“T don’t believe it. I ——” Hallie 
gasped. 
“‘You’re bored,”’ he interrupted. ‘‘ Very 


well, I’ll do my stuff. I’ll do what I know 
how to do. Between here and Amsterdam 
you're going to have the time of your life.” 


qr 


ORCORAN worked quickly. That 
night, after taking Hallie to her room, 
he paid several calls—in fact, he was 


extraordinarily busy up to eleven o’clock 
next morning. At that hour he tapped 
briskly at the Bushmills’ door. 

“You are lunching at the Brussels Coun- 
try Club,” he said to Hallie directly, “with 
Prince Abrisini, Countess Perimont and 
Major Sir Reynolds Fitz-Hugh, the British 
attaché. The Bolls-Ferrari landaulet will 
be ready at the door in half an hour.” 

“But I thought we were going to the 
culinary exhibit,’’ objected Mrs. Bushmill 
in surprise. ‘‘We had planned 

“You are going,”’ said Corcoran politely, 
“with two nice ladies from Wisconsin. And 
afterward you are going to an American 
tea room and have an American luncheon 
with American food. At twelve o’clock, a 
dark conservative town car will be waiting 
downstairs for your use.” 

He turned to Hallie. 

“Your new maid will arrive immedi- 
ately to help you dress. She will oversee the 
removal of your things in your absence so 
that nothing will be mislaid. This after- 
noon you entertain at tea.”’ 

“Why, how can I entertain at tea?” 
cried Hallie. ‘‘I don’t know a soul in the 
place.”’ 

“The invitations are already issued,” 
said Corcoran. 

Without waiting for further protests, he 
bowed slightly and retired through the 
door. 

The next three hours passed in a whirl. 
There was the gorgeous landaulet with a 
silk-hatted, satin-breeched, plum-colored 
footman beside the chauffeur, and a wil- 


derness of orchids flowering from the little 


jars inside. There were the impressive titles 
that she heard in a daze at the country club 
as she sat down at a rose-littered table; and 
out ofimowhere a dozen other men appeared 
during luncheon and stopped to be intro- 
duced to her as they went by. Never in her 
two years as the belle of a small Ohio town 
had Hallie had such attention, so many 
compliments; her features danced up and 
down with delight. Returning to the hotel, 
she found that they had been moved dex- 
terously to the royal suite, a huge high 
salon and two sunny bedrooms overlooking 
a garden. Her capped maid—exactly like 
the French maid she had once imperson- 
ated in a play—was in attendance, and there 
was a new deference in the manner of all 
the servants in the hotel. She was bowed 
up the steps—other guests were gently 
brushed aside for her—and bowed into the 
elevator, which clanged shut in the faces 
of two irate Englishwomen and whisked her 
straight to her floor. 

Tea was a great success. Her mother, 
considerably encouraged by the pleasant 
two hours she had spent in congenial com- 
pany, conversed with the clergyman of the 
American church, while Hallie moved en- 
raptured through a swarm of charming and 
attentive men. She was surprised to learn 
that she was giving a dinner dance that 
night at the fashionable Café Royal, and 
even the afternoon faded before the glories 
of the night. She was not aware that two 
specially hired entertainers had left Paris 
for Brussels on the noon train until they 
bounced hilariously in upon the shining 
floor. But she knew that there were a dozen 
partners for every dance, and chatter that 
had nothing to do with monuments or bat- 
tlefields. Had she not been so thoroughly 
and cheerfully tired, she would have pro- 
tested frantically at midnight when Cor- 
coran approached her and told her he was 
taking her home. 

Only then, half asleep in the luxurious 
depths of the town car, did she have time 
to wonder. 

“How on earth—how did you do it?” 

“Tt was nothing—I had no time,” said 
Corcoran disparagingly. ‘“‘I knew a few 
young men around the embassies. Brussels 
isn’t very gay, you know, and they’re al- 
ways glad to help stir things up. All the 
rest was—even simpler. Did you have a 
good time?” 


No answer. 
“Did you have a good tj 
peated a little anxiously. “Ther 
going on, you know, if you dic 
a ——s ” 
“The Battle of Wellington y 4 
Major Sir Corcoran Fitz-Hugh tr 
she muttered, decisively but j inci 
Hallie was asleep. 
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FTER three more days, Halls 
consented to being torn ay; 
Brussels, and the tour continued. 
Antwerp, Rotterdam and The Ha; 
it was not the same sort of tour ; 
left Paris a short week before. It, 
in two limousines, for there were ; 
least one pair of attentive cavali:. 
tendance—not to mention a 
hirelings who made the jum 
Corcoran’s guidebooks and hist, 
peared no more. In Antwort 
stay at a mere hotel, but at a fay 
shooting box on the outskirts of, 
which Corcoran hired for six days, 
and all. 
Before they left, Hallie’s ph 
appeared in the Antwerp paper) 
paragraph which spoke of her as {i 
tiful American heiress who ha | 
Brabant Lodge and entertained si¢ 
fully that a certain royal perso) 
been several times in evidence ther 
In Rotterdam, Hallie saw nee 
Boompjes nor the Groote Kerk—ty 
both obscured by a stream of & 
young Dutchmen who looked at 
soft blue eyes. But when they rea» 
Hague and the tour neared its d 
was aware of a growing sadnesti 
been such a good time and now it ii 
over and put away. Already Ar; 
and a certain Ohio gentleman, we 
understand entertaining on the gril. 
were sweeping toward her, and th| 
tried to be glad she wasn’t glad <al 
depressed her, too, that Corcoran si 
be avoiding her—he had scarcely §) 
her or danced with her since they | 
werp. She was thinking chiefly 0 
the last afternoon, as they rode} 
the twilight toward Amsterdam 
mother drowsed sleepily in a cort) 
car. 
“You’ve been so good to me,” 
“Tf you're still angry about thati 
in Brussels, please try to forgive!) 
“T’ve forgiven you long ago.” 
They rode into the city in sile® 
Hallie looked out the window in ii 
panic. What would she do now will 
to take care of her, to take care of it) 
of her that wanted to be young @ 
forever? Just before they drew 1 
hotel, she turned again to Core 
their eyes met in a strange, di 
glance. Her hand reached out fol 
pressed it gently, as if this was |! 
good-by. 
Mr. Claude Nosby was a st 
glossy man, leaning hard towa 
whose eyes rested for a hostile 
upon Corcoran almost as he help 
from the car. 
“Your father arrives tomorrow,” 
portentously. ‘His attention '’ 
called to your picture in the Antwel# 
and he is hurrying over from Lo 
“Why shouldn’t my picture | 
Antwerp papers, Claude?” inquit 
innocently. 
“Tt seems a bit unusual.” 
Mr. Nosby had had a ie 
Bushmill which told him of the 
ment. He looked upon it with 
disapproval. All through dinne 
without enthusiasm to the accol 
Hallie, rather spiritedly assiste’ 
mother, gave of the adventw re; 
ward when Hallie and her move 
bed he informed Corcoran thal 
like to speak to him alone. 
(Continued on Pag 


Permanent furniture makes a house 
look more homelike 


Thy build a mere shell of a house? Curtis sideboards, 
yina closets, mantels, dressing tables, kitchen dressers— 
‘L built-in items—will help a great deal to give your 
terior a look of substantial dignity that the house with 
aly movable furniture does not possess. Should you ever 
‘ish to sell your home, these built-in items will help you 
Il it quicker and to get more for it. Curtis permanent 
-rniture is made better than much of the “so called” fine 
uwrniture. The sideboard illustrated is C-710. 
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uris makes the bore and slot for the sash 
r¢saves time and labor on the job. Your 
irer will enjoy finishing Curtis windows 
case they are sanded for him before they 
wv the mill. 


Qualities that you buy in 
Curtis Woodwork 


Sch fine points of manufacture are evi- 
nin every item of woodwork that bears 
e Uurtis trademark — doors, interior trim, 
aiivork, cabinetwork, exterior moldings. 
h Curtis doors, for instance, every piece 
ood is conscientiously selected; stiles 
drails are securely doweled together; 
licpanels in exterior doors are 1 1/16 inches 
ic In veneered doors the hardwoods are 
ilflly matched in color and grain through- 
th oe 

herior trim is carefully sanded before 
iping so it will reach your job smooth 
\d lean and bright. 

S irs and stair parts, as made Ly Curtis, 
: sent the ‘utmost in careful workman: 
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How dormer windows should be treated 
Below is a group of dormers much like those in the Barbara 
Frietchie house. They are a delightful detail from both the 
inside and outside of the house. These dormers contain 
Curtis double-hung windows C-1024. You can obtain the 
same effect in your house with these windows. 
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and laminated bottoms that cannot slip out 
or crack. Each drawer works on a center 


guide so that it cannot stick. 11-inch stock 
is used for cabinet fronts and doors. 


It costs no more and 
sometimes less 


When these many points of superiority 
in Curtis Woodwork are taken into account, 
you will be surprised how little it costs— 
often no more than ordinary “millwork”, 
and always considerably less when such 
expense items are included as sanding and 
cutting and fitting on the job. | 

You can secure Curtis Woodwork east of 
the Rockies through lumber dealers who 
handle the line. Consult our catalog in 
the Curtis dealer’s office. “Curtis Wood- 
work” (40 pages) contains valuable informa- 
tion. Write for it and for the name of the 
nearest dealer. 
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Beautiful doors and trim make 
beautiful interiors 


Interior doors and trim are the things that carry the ar- 
chitectural character of your house throughout the interior. 
It is important that they be right—not too heavy and 
coarse but rather with graceful lines and delicate moldings. 
Curtis have a wide variety of interior door designs and 
there is a “family” or two of trim to go with each one. 
Door C-301 and trim C-1680 are shown in the illustration. 


Every fireplace can have a beautiful mantel 


There is a wide variety of beautiful mantels shown in the 
Curtis catalog, but here is one particularly appropriate 
to the Colonial house, because of the delicacy of its details 
and its lovely proportions. This is design C-615. It is 
meant for a maximum grate opening 2'6’’ wide and 2'6”’ 
high; the shelf is 3'105¢"' high, 4'814"’ wide and 4 13/16" 
deep. Approximate price $20.00. 


This trademark appears only on Curtis 
Woodwork. It guarantees the choicest 


woods, high standards of workmanship 
and authentic designs 
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rs, and. bedroom tray cases and dress Curtis Sash & Door Co. . . Sioux City, lowa Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. - Minneapolis, Minn. 
g shies const: , d idle 63 Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. - Topeka, Kansas — Curtis Door & Sash Co... Chicago, Illinois 
ruc ed as fine urniture is Curtis Companies Incorporated Sales Offices: Pittsburgh} New York, Baltimore 
a ‘The drawers have dovetailed corners 
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(Continued from Page 160) 

“Ah—Mr. Corcoran,” he began, “‘would 
you be kind enough to let me see the little 
account book you are keeping for Mr. Bush- 
mill?” 

“T’d rather not,’’ answered Corcoran 
pleasantly. ‘I think that’s a matter be- 
tween Mr. Bushmill and me.” 

‘It’s the same thing,” said Nosby im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Perhaps you are not aware that 
Miss Bushmill and I are engaged.” 

“T had gathered as much.” 

“‘Perhaps you can gather, too, that I am 
not particularly pleased at the sort of good 
time you chose to give her.” 

“Tt was just an ordinary good time.” 

“That is a matter of opinion. Will you 
give me the notebook?” 

“Tomorrow,” said Corcoran, still pleas- 
antly, ‘‘and only to Mr. Bushmill. Good 
night.” 

Corcoran slept late. He was awakened 
at eleven by the telephone, through which 
Nosby’s voice informed him coldly that 
Mr. Bushmill had arrived and would see 
him at once. When he rapped at his em- 
ployer’s door ten minutes later, he found 
Hallie and her mother also were there, sit- 
ting rather sulkily on a sofa. Mr. Bushmill 
nodded at him coolly, but made no motion 
to shake hands. 

“‘Let’s see that account book,” he said 
immediately. 

Corcoran handed it to him, together with 
a bulky packet of vouchers and receipts. 

‘“‘T hear you’ve all been out raising hell,’ 
said Bushmill. 

“No,” said Hallie, “‘only mamma and 
me.” 

“You wait outside, Corcoran. I’ll let you 
know when I want you.” 

Corcoran descended to the lobby and 
found out from the porter that a train left 
for Paris at noon. Then he bought a New 
York Herald and stared at the headlines for 
half an hour. At the end of that time he 
was summoned upstairs. 

Evidently a heated discussion had gone 
on in his absence. Mr. Nosby was staring 
out the window with a look of patient resig- 
nation. Mrs. Bushmill had been crying, 
and Hallie, with a triumphant frown on her 
childish brow, was making a camp stool out 
of her father’s knee. 

“Sit down,” she said sternly. 

Corcoran sat down. 

“What do you mean by giving us sucha 
good time?” 

“Oh, drop it, Hallie!’”’ said her father 
impatiently. He turned to Corcoran: ‘‘ Did 
I give you any authority to lay out twelve 
. thousand dollars in six weeks? Did I?” 

“You’re going to Italy with us,” inter- 
rupted Hallie reassuringly. ‘‘We # 

“Will you be quiet?”’ exploded Bush- 
mill. ‘‘It may be funny to you, but I don’t 
like to make bad bets, and I’m pretty sore.” 

“What nonsense!’’ remarked Hallie 


cheerfully. ‘‘Why, you were laughing a 
minute ago!”’ 
“Laughing! You mean at that idiotic 


account book? Who wouldn’t laugh? Four 
titles at five hundred francs a head! One 
baptismal font to American church for pres- 
ence of clergyman at tea. It’s like the log 
book of a lunatic asylum!”’ 

“Never mind,” said Hallie. ‘You can 
charge the baptismal font off your income 
axe 

“That’s consoling,’ said her father grimly. 
“Nevertheless, this young man will spend 
no more of my money for me.” 

“But still he’s a wonderful guide. He 
knows everything—don’t you? All about 
the monuments and catacombs and the 
Battle of Waterloo.” 

“Will you please let me talk to Mr. Cor- 
coran?”’ Hallie was silent. ‘‘Mrs. Bush- 
mill and my daughter and Mr. Nosby are 
going to take a trip through Italy as far as 
Sicily, where Mr. Nosby has some business, 
and they want you—that is, Hallie and 
her mother think they would get more out 
of it if you went along. Understand—it 
isn’t going to be any royal fandango this 
time. You'll get your salary and your ex- 
penses and that’s all you’ll get. Do you 
want to go?” 
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“No, thanks, Mr. Bushmill,’”’ said Cor- 
coran quietly. ‘‘I’m going back to Paris 
at noon.” 

“You’re not!’’ cried Hallie indignantly. 
“Why—why how am I going to know 
which is the Forum and the—the Acropolis 
and all that?’’ She rose from her father’s 
knee. ‘Look here, daddy, I can persuade 
him.’ Before they guessed her intentions 
she had seized Corcoran’s arm, dragged him 
into the hall and closed the door behind her. 

“You’ve got to come,” she said intensely. 
“Don’t you understand? I’ve seen Claude 
in a new light and I can’t marry him and 
I don’t dare tell father, and I’ll go mad if we 
have to go away with him alone.” 

The door opened and Mr. Nosby peered 
suspiciously out into the hall. 

“Tt’s all right,” cried Hallie. ‘‘He’ll 
come. It was just a question of more salary 
and hé was too shy to say anything about 
1G: 

As they went back in Bushmill looked 
from one to the other. 

“Why do you think you ought to get 
more salary?” 

“So he can spend it, of course,’’ explained 
Hallie triumphantly. ‘‘He’s got to keep his 
hand in, hasn’t he?”’ 

This unanswerable argument closed the 
discussion. Corcoran was to go to Italy 
with them as courier and guide at three 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, an ad- 
vance of some fifty dollars over what he had 
received before. From Sicily they were to 
proceed by boat to Marseilles, where Mr. 
Bushmill would meet them. After that Mr. 
Corcoran’s services would be no longer re- 
quired—the Bushmills and Mr. Nosby 
would sail immediately for home. 

They left next morning. It was evident 
even before they reached Italy that Mr. 
Nosby had determined to run the expedi- 
tion in his own way. He was aware that 
Hallie was less docile and less responsive 
than she had been before she came abroad, 
and when he spoke of the wedding a curious 
vagueness seemed to come over her, but he 
knew that she adored her father and that 
in the end she would do whatever her father 
liked. It was only a question of getting her 
back to America before any silly young men, 
such as this unbalanced spendthrift, had 
the opportunity of infecting her with any 
nonsense. Once in the factory town and in 
the little circle where she had grown up, she 
would slip gently back into the attitude she 
had held before. 

So for the first four weeks of the tour he 
was never a foot from her side, and at the 
same time he managed to send Corcoran on 
a series of useless errands which occupied 
much of his time. He would get up early 
in the morning, arrange that Corcoran 
should take Mrs. Bushmill on a day’s ex- 
cursion and say nothing to Hallie until they 
were safely away. For the opera in Milan, 
the concerts in Rome, he bought tickets for 
three, and on all automobile trips he made 
it plain to Corcoran that he was to sit with 
the chauffeur outside. 

In Naples they were to stop for a day and 
take the boat trip to the Island of Capri in 
order to visit the celebrated Blue Grotto. 
Then, returning to Naples, they would 
motor south and cross to Sicily. In Naples 
Mr. Nosby received a telegram from Mr. 
Bushmill, in Paris, which he did not read 
to the others, but folded up and put into his 
pocket. He told them, however, that on their 
way to the Capri steamer he must stop for 
a moment at an Italian bank. 

Mrs. Bushmill had not come along that 
morning, and Hallie and Corcoran waited 
outside in the cab. It was the first time in 
four weeks that they had been together 
without Mr. Nosby’s stiff, glossy presence 
hovering near. 

“T’ve got to talk to you,” said Hallie in 
low voice. “‘I’ve tried so many times, but 
it’s almost impossible. He got father to say 
that if you molested me, or even were at- 
tentive to me, he could send you immedi- 
ately home.” 

“T shouldn’t have come,”’ 
coran despairingly. ‘‘It was a terrible mis- 
take. But I want to see you alone just 
once—if only to say good-by.” 


answered Cor- 
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As Nosby hurried out of the bank, he 
broke off and bent his glance casually down 
the street, pretending to be absorbed in 
some interesting phenomenon that was tak- 
ing place there. And suddenly, as if life 
were playing up to his subterfuge, an inter- 
esting phenomenon did immediately take 
place on the corner in front of the bank. A 
man in his shirt sleeves rushed suddenly 
out of the side street, seized the shoulder of 
a small, swarthy hunchback standing there 
and, swinging him quickly around, pointed 
at their taxicab. The man in his shirt 
sleeves had not even looked at them—it 
was as if he had known that they would be 
there. 

The hunchback nodded and instantly 
both of them disappeared, the first man 
into the side street which had yielded him 
up, the hunchback into nowhere at all. 
The incident took place so quickly that it 
made only an odd visual impression upon 
Corcoran—he did not have occasion to 
think of it again until they returned from 
Capri eight hours later. 

The Bay of Naples was rough as they 
set out that morning, and the little steamer 
staggered like a drunken man through the 
persistent waves. Before long Mr. Nosby’s 
complexion was running through a gamut 
of yellows, pale creams and ghostly whites, 
but he insisted that he scarcely noticed the 
motion and forced Hallie to accompany 
him in an incessant promenade up and down 
the deck. 

When the steamer reached the coast of 
the rocky, cheerful little island, dozens of 
boats put out from shore and swarmed 
about dizzily in the waves as they waited 
for passengers to the Blue Grotto. The 
constant Saint Vitus’ dance which they per- 
formed in the surf turned Mr. Nosby from 
a respectable white to a bizarre and in- 
decent blue and compelled him to a sudden 
decision. 

“Tt’s too rough,”’ he announced. 
won’t go.” 

Hallie, watching fascinated from the rail, 
paid no attention. Seductive cries were 
floating up from below: 

“Theesa a good boat, lady an’ ge’man!”’ 

“JT spik American—been America two 
year!”’ 

“Fine sunny day for go to see Blue 
Grotte!” 

The first passengers had already floated 
off, two to a boat, and now Hallie was drift- 
ing with the next batch down the gangway. 

‘Where are you going, Hallie?’’ shouted 
Mr. Nosby. “It’s too dangerous today. 
We’re going to stay on board.” 

Hallie, half down the gangway, looked 
back over her shoulder. 

“Of course I’m going!” she cried. ‘Do 
you think I’d come all the way to Capri 
and miss the Blue Grotto?” 

Nosby took one more look at the sea, 
then he turned hurriedly away. Already 
Hallie, followed by Corcoran, had stepped 
into one of the small boats and was waving 
him a cheerful good-by. 

They approached the shore, heading for 
a small dark opening in the rocks. When 
they arrived, the boatman ordered them to 
sit on the floor of the boat to keep from 
being bumped against the low entrance. 
A momentary passage through darkness, 
then a vast space opened up around them 
and they were in a bright paradise of ultra- 
marine, a cathedral cave where the water 
and air and the high-vaulted roof were of 
the most radiant and opalescent blue. 

“Ver’ pret’,”’ singsonged the boatman. 
He ran his oar through the water and they 
watched it turn to an incredible silver. 

“Y’m going to put my hand in!” said 
Hallie, enraptured. They were both kneel- 
ing now, and as she leaned forward to 
plunge her hand under the surface the 
strange light enveloped them like a spell 
and their lips touched—then all the world 
turned to blue and silver, or else this was 
not the world, but a delightful enchant- 
ment in which they would dwell forever. 

“Ver’ beaut’ful,’’ sang the boatman. 
“Come back see Blue Grotte tomorrow, 
next day. Ask for Frederico, fine man for 
Blue Grotte. Oh, chawming!”’ 


“ec We 


‘the blue and silver was left behin| 


4 


Again their lips sought each oth 
blue and silver seemed to soar 
above them, burst and shower dow}, 
their shoulders in protective atoms 6 , 
screening them from time, from sighiy 
kissed again. The voices of touris! , 
seeking echoes here and there abc! 
cave. A brown naked boy dived 5 
high rock, cleaving the water lik 
fish, and starting a thousand Platin 


“T love you with all my heart,” 
pered. ‘‘What shall we do? O 
if you only had a little common 
money!” 

The cavern was emptying, thesmal »». 
were feeling their way out, one by « ' 
the glittering restless sea. kn 

“‘Good-by, Blue Grotte!” sang Bhi 
man. ‘‘Come again soo-oon!” | 

Blinded by the sunshine, they sat a 
apart and looked at each other. But tp 


radiance about her face remained, 

“T love you,” rang as true here und tj 
blue sky. . | 

Mr. Nosby was waiting on the ae! 
he said not a word—only looked 
sharply and sat between them all t 
back to Naples. But for all his tai} 
body, they were no longer apart. H 
best be quick and interpose his four 4 
sand miles. i 

It was not until they had dockec) 
were walking from the pier that Cor " 
was jerked sharply from his mood oly 
ture and despair by something that sh; 
recalled to him the incident of the mon 
Directly in their path, as if waitin{ 
them, stood the swarthy hunchbac| 
whom the man in the shirt sleeves: 
pointed out their taxi. No sooner d| 
see them, however, than he stepped c qui 
aside and melted into a crowd, When 
had passed, Corcoran turned ba 
a last look at the boat, and saw in 
of his eye that the hunchback wa 
them out in his turn to still anoth 

As they got into a taxi Mr. No 
the silence. 

“You’d better pack imme 
said. “‘We’re leaving by motor fi 0 
right after dinner.” i 

“We can’t make it tone 
Hallie. 

“We'll stop halfway.” ts 

It was plain that he wanted to brin; 
trip to an end at the first possible mon 
After dinner he asked Corcoran to < 
to the hotel garage with him while he 
gaged an automobile for the trip, and 
coran understood that this was bec 
Hallie and he were not to be left toge 
Nosby, in an ill-humor, insisted that 
garage price was too high; finally he wa 
out and up to a dilapidated taxi in 
street. 

The taxi: agreed to make the tr 
twenty-five dollars. 

“T don’t believe this old thing wal n 
the grade,” ventured Corcoran. “D 
you think it would be wiser to pay the 
ference and take the other car?” — 

Nosby stared at him, his anger ins 
der the surface. 

“We're not all like you,” he said d 
“We can’t all afford to throw it away 

Corcoran took the snub with a cool 

‘Another thing,” he said. ‘‘ Did yo 
money from the bank this morning 
anything that would make you | 
followed?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded N 
quickly. 

““Somebody’s been keeping pretty 
track of our movements all day.” 4 

Nosby eyed him shrewdly. 4 

“You'd like us to stay here in 2 
day or so more, wouldn’t you?” he 
“Unfortunately, you’re not running 
party. If you stay, you can stay alon 


RAS ts . 3 
At the hotel, as the porters pile 
bags into the high old-fashioned ¢ 
coran was again possessed by a fi 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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(Continued from Page 164) 
being watched. With an effort, he resisted 
| the impulse to turn his head and look be- 
hind. If this was a product of his imagina- 
tion, it was better to put it immediately 
from his mind. 

It was already eight o’clock when they 
| drove off into a windy twilight. The sun 
| had gone behind Naples, leaving a sky of 
pigeon’s-blood and gold, and as they rounded 
the bay and climbed slowly toward Torre 
dell’ Annunziata, the Mediterranean mo- 
mentarily toasted the fading splendor in 
pink wine. Above them loomed Vesuvius 
and from its crater a small persistent foun- 
tain of smoke contributed darkness to the 
gathering night. 

“We ought to reach our destination 
about twelve,”’ said Nosby. 

No one answered. The city had disap- 
peared behind a rise of ground, and now 
they were alone, tracing down the hot mys- 
terious shin of the Italian boot where the 
Maffia sprang out of rank human weeds 
and the Black Hand rose to throw its om- 
inous shadow across two continents. There 
was something eerie in the sough of the 
wind over these gray mountains, crowned 
with the decayed castles. Hallie suddenly 
shivered. 

“T’m glad I’m American,” she said. 
‘Here in Italy I feel that everybody’s dead. 
So many people dead and all watching from 


up on those hills—Carthaginians and old 
Romans and Moorish pirates and medieval 
princes with poisoned rings # 

The solemn gloom of the countryside 
communicated itself to all of them. The 
wind had come up stronger and was groan- 
ing through the dark-massed trees along the 
way. The engine labored painfully up 


| the incessant slopes and then coasted down 


winding spiral roads until the brakes gave 


| out a burning smell. In the dark little vil- 


lage of Eboli they stopped for gasoline, and 


| while they waited for their change another 
| car came quickly out of the darkness and 
| drew up behind. 


Corcoran looked at it closely, but the 


| lights were in his face and he could distin- 
| guish only the pale blots of four faces which 


returned his insistent stare. When the taxi 
had driven off and toiled a mile uphill in the 


| face of the sweeping wind, he saw the lamps 


of the other car emerge from the village and 
follow. In a low voice he called Nosby’s at- 
tention to the fact, whereupon Nosby 
leaned forward nervously and tapped on the 
front glass. 

“Piu presto!’”’? he commanded. “II sera 
sono tropo tarde!”’ 

Corcoran translated the mutilated Ital- 
ian and then fell into conversation with the 
chauffeur. Hallie had dozed off to sleep 
with her head on her mother’s shoulder. It’ 
might have been twenty minutes later 
when she awoke with a start to find that 
the car had stopped. The chauffeur was 
peering into the engine with a lighted 
match, while Corcoran and Mr. Nosby 
were talking quickly in the road. 

“What is it?”’ she cried. 

“He’s broken down,” said Corcoran, 
“and he hasn’t got the proper tools to make 
the repair. The best thing is for all of you 
to start out on foot for Agropoli. That’s 
thenext village—it’sabout twomilesaway.”’ 

“Look!”’ said Nosby uneasily. The 


| lights of another car had breasted a rise less 


than a mile behind. 
“Perhaps they’ll pick us up?” asked 


| Hallie. 


“‘We’re taking no such chances,” an- 
swered Corcoran. ‘‘This is the special beat 
of one of the roughest gangs of holdup men 
in Southern Italy. What’s more, we’re be- 
ing followed. When I asked the chauffeur 
if he knew that car that drove up behind us 
in Eboli, he shut right up. He’s afraid to 
Saye 

As he spoke, he was helping Hallie and 
her mother from the car. Now he turned 
| authoritatively to Nosby. 

“You better tell me what you got in that 
Naples bank.”’ 

“Tt was ten thousand dollars in English 
bank notes,” admitted Nosby in a fright- 


ened voice. 
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“T thought so. Some clerk tipped them 
off. Hand over those notes to me!”’ 

“Why should I?’? demanded Nosby. 
“What are you going to do with them?”’ 

“T’m going to throw them away,” said 
Corcoran. His head went up alertly. The 
complaint of a motor car taking a hill in 
second speed was borne toward them 
clearly on the night. ‘‘ Hallie, you and your 
mother start on with the chauffeur. Run as 
fast as you can for a hundred yards or so, 
and then keep going. If I don’t show up, 
notify the carabiniéri in Agropoli.” His 
voice sank lower. ‘‘Don’t worry, I’m going 
to fix this thing. Good-by.” 

As they started off he turned again to 
Nosby. 

“Hand over that money,” he said. 

“You're going to af 

“I’m going to keep them here while you 
get Hallie away. Don’t you see that if they 
got her up in these hills they could ask any 
amount of money they wanted?” 

Nosby paused irresolute. Then he pulled 
out a thick packet of fifty-pound notes 
and began to peel half a dozen from the 
top. 

“T want all of it,” snapped Corcoran. 
With a quick movement he wrested the 
packet violently from Nosby’s hand. “Now 
go on!” 

Less than half a mile away, the lights of 
the car dipped into sight. With a broken 
cry Nosby turned and stumbled off down 
the road. 

Corcoran took a pencil and an envelope 
from his pocket and worked quickly for a 
few minutes by the glow of the headlights. 
Then he wet one finger and held it up tenta- 
tively in the air as if he were making an 
experiment. The result seemed to satisfy 
him. He waited, ruffling the large thin 
notes—there were forty of them—in his 
hands. 

The lights of the other car came nearer, 
slowed up, came to a stop twenty feet 
away. 

Leaving the engine running idle, four men 
got out and walked toward him. 

“Buona séra!’’ he called, and then con- 
tinued in Italian, ‘“‘We have broken down.”’ 

“Where are the rest of your people?”’ de- 
manded one of the men quickly. 

“They were picked up by another car. 
It turned around and took them back to 
Agropoli,’’ Corcoran said politely. He was 
aware that he was covered by two revolv- 
ers, but he waited an instant longer, strain- 
ing to hear the flurry in the trees which 
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‘all scurrying here and there about the rc 


October } IK 
would announce a gust of wind, The 1, 
drew nearer. | 

“But I-have something here that y, 
interest you.’”’ Slowly, his heart thump). 
he raised his hand, bringing the packe)} 
notes into the glare of the headlight, g| 
denly out of the valley swept the wi 
louder and nearer; he waited a mom 
longer until he felt the first cold freshy 
on his face. “Here are two hund 
thousand lire in English bank notes!” _ 
raised the sheaf of paper higher as jf 
hand it to the nearest man. Then he 
leased it with a light upward flick andj 
mediately the wind seized upon it ; 
whirled the notes in forty directions thro 
the air. a 

The nearest man cursed and made 
lunge for the closest piece. Then they w 


while the frail bills sailed and flickered’ 
the gale, pirouetting like elves along | 
grass, bouncing and skipping from side 
side in mad perversity. fo 
From one side to the other "they nr 
Corcoran with them, crumpling the « 
tured money into their pockets, then se 
tering always farther and farther apart 
wild pursuit of the elusive beckoning sy 
bols of gold. : 
Suddenly Corcoran saw his opportuni 
Bending low, as if he had spotted a str! 
bill beneath the car, he ran toward 
vaulted over the side and hitched into t 
driver’s seat. As he plunged the lever in 
first, he heard a cursing cry and then 
sharp report, but the warmed car h 
jumped forward safely and the shot we 
wide. A 
In a moment, his teeth locked and m 
cles tense against the fusillade, he h 
passed the stalled taxi and was racing alo’ 
into the darkness. There was another} 
port close at hand and he ducked wild) 
afraid for an instant that one of them h| 
clung to the running board; then he re 
ized that one of their shots had blown o 
a tire. B; 
After three-quarters of a mile he stoppe’ 
cut off his motor and listened. There wast 
a sound, only the drip from his radiat 
onto the road. 
‘‘Hallie!’’ he called. “Hallie!” 
A figure emerged from the shadows n 
ten feet away, then another figure and a 
other. oe | 
“Hallie!’”’ he said. y 
She clambered into the front seat wi 
him; her arms went about him. yl 
“You're safe!’’ she sobbed. “We hea 
the shots and I wanted to go back.” 
Mr. Nosby, very cool now, stood in t! 
road. sa 
“T don’t suppose you brought back 
of that money,” he said. fot 
Corcoran took three crumpled bank not 
from his pocket. 
“That’s all,” he said. “But they’reliab 
to be along here any minute and you « 
argue with them about the rest.” 
Mr. Nosby, followed by Mrs. Bushm 
and the chauffeur, stepped quickly in) 
the car. j 
“‘Nevertheless,”’ he insisted shrilly, } 
they moved off, ‘this has been a pret! 
expensive business. You’ve flung away t 
thousand dollars that was to have boug! 
goods in Sicily.” 
“Those are English bank notes,” s4 
Corcoran. “Big notes too. Every bank 
England and Italy will be watching f 
those numbers.” = | 
“‘But we don’t know the numbers!” 
“T took all the numbers,” said Corcora! 


The rumor that Mr. Julius Bushm 
purchasing department keeps him awal 
nights is absolutely unfounded. There 2! 
those who say that a once conservatl\ 
business is expanding in a way that is mo! 
sensational than sound, but they are probi 
bly small, malevolent rivals with a © 
genital disgust for the grand scale. To# 
gratuitous advice, Mr. Bushmill replit 
that even when his son-in-law seems 10 | 
throwing it away, it all comes back. # 
theory is that the young idiot really has 
talent for spending money. 


ment, was the important point. 
vert her twenty years of life had it been 
gal fortune to meet a real artist. The 
she had ever come was in her own 

‘wher aunt in her younger days hay- 
ited A Yard of Roses and many 
oes around the general theme of a 
jthe mountains. 

s perhaps unfortunate that at this 
- Aunt Emily herself should appear, 
fe completely rested. She was a frail 
le Idy, snugly dressed and trim in every 
tail Like most unmarried women, her 
situ: toward unknown men was that of 
privte detective, suspecting the worst. 
ec eae up as though about to display a 
dgend demand Warren’s instant arrest 
tl charge of kidnaping, but Doris 
the lestroyed the effect of that aggressive 
iprech by including her at once in the 
nveiation. 

“A ty, he says they paint their necks 
-e tt on purpose, and he’s an artist.” 
Tt as as near an introduction as could 
.méaged under the circumstances. War- 
n aually bowed to Aunt Emily. 
“Rally?” she observed. 

Buher thoughts were too busy trying 
mée a quick estimate of his age to give 
uckneaning to her reply. Was he over 
<ty Only on veterans of the Civil War 
die seen such luxuriant growth of 
arcand that would make him even older. 
it 1s beard was not white, nor even gray, 
thozh what hair he had left on his head 
1s ‘reaked with silver. His skin ap- 
art fresh, but it was loose, the result— 
_ ofourse, she had no way to knowing— 
thloss of thirty pounds in weight. His 
es ere almost dangerously young. On 
e vole, Aunt Emily’s final estimate was 
nsierably below that of her niece; but 
en'o it was twenty-five years off. She 
cicd that, considering the educational 
vatage of learning something authorita- 
ve out early Italian painting, he might 
-aepted, at least provisionally, like a 
ip equaintance. 
Wren, with a trace of amusement, 
eri to divine her unspoken verdict, for 
-bved again. 

‘““\adley Warren, of Boston,” he mur- 
uri. 

“"\is is my niece, Miss Sheffield,’”’ an- 
eri Aunt Emily. 

“nd this is my aunt, Miss Greenough,” 
or put in quickly. 

Sactually this indiscretion of Miss Shef- 
deceived official sanction—a fact which 
onthe point of view of sound biography 
oul be duly noted. 

** you wish, I’d like to show you how 
diilly this school differed from the Flor- 
tis,” he offered. ‘Siena painted from 
e 2art, Florence from the intellect.” 
Hstrodeahead of them, and Aunt Emily, 
ucing his broad shoulders and easy 
ric, felt less certain of herself and re- 
lvl to take the first opportunity to re- 
22 But a retreat, short of boorish and 
id nified flight, is always a more difficult 
aruver than an advance. For an hour 
e ught an opening without finding one, 
dso learned more about medieval art 
ashe had ever hoped to know, for War- 
n 2ally understood his subject. 

Iwas natural enough for him after this 
«ort them out; equally natural for him 
Cla eab, and considering that he spoke 
t better French than either of them, to 
siict the driver to proceed with care— 
cig a muttered injunction not in the 
§ books—to the Hétel Normandie. It 
ct natural for him to say something 
) 
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t being permitted to show them more 
res and for Miss Greenough in the con- 
n of the moment to assent. 


At any 
t} that was his excuse for calling two 
.) later at the Normandie. 


am 


ARREN recognized fully the obliga- 
tion he was under to his whiskers, but 
| d it with bad grace. _ Here he had been 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


gloating over the fact that he looked like a 
Barbary pirate, while it seems that to Miss 
Greenough he embodied her conception of a 
French Academician. Instead of accepting 
this as a compliment, Warren was tempted 
to proceed at once to a barber. A pirate 
expressed at least youth, while the members 
of the Academy, however worthy, expressed 
old age. Considering himself wholly from 
the point of view of Miss Sheffield—and 
that from the start seemed the only point 
of view worth considering—he preferred to 
be looked upon as a virile young cut-throat 
rather than as a doddering old genius. 
Pirates had been known to reform, while no 
Academician had ever been known to re- 
juvenate. 

But if he removed that beard he was 
going to be shorn of his power instantly, as 
surely as Samson was. There was no ques- 
tion about that. In deference to his age 
Miss Greenough was willing to allow this 
unconventional friendship to continue; but 
she gave more indication than one that she 
was also quite ready to stop it at a mo- 
ment’s notice, even if it involved whisking 
her niece off to parts unknown. By the end 
of the first week it was impossible for War- 
ren to risk any such catastrophe as that, 
though he rather prided himself that he was 
no silly sentimentalist in the matter of 
women. He had never been very deeply 
involved himself, but he had watched to 
advantage the many fool affairs in which 
his friends had from time to time become 
entangled. 

It was almost sacrilege, however, to com- 
pare Miss Sheffield with any other woman 
he had ever met. She was like an original 
work of genius and these others but weak 
copies done by indifferent artists. In reach- 
ing this conclusion he was not swayed 
wholly by her physical charms, for, as a 
matter of fact, she revealed many slight 
defects from the point of view of perfect 
modeling; but these only protected her 
from a Guido Reni insipidity. Her nose 
was a bit too short and her mouth large 
enough to be a mouth and her height per- 
haps an inch under that of a Venus; but 
such details impressed upon him the more 
the difference between a studio model— 
tricky, shallow, foreceed—and a sound work 
of art. There was depth here, not so much 
of theintellect—alwaysa dangerous depth— 
or of the soul—a baffling depth—as of the 
heart. A man could be sure of the truth 
from her today, tomorrow and for all time. 

This did not make his own position any 
the more comfortable, particularly after 
Richard D. Thayer, of Boston, turned up 
less than two weeks after having been 
graduated from Harvard. ‘ Richard” both 
women called him, which’ prejudiced War- 
ren against him at once, because to his mind 
the only possible excuse for naming a man 
Richard is the privilege of calling him Dick. 
Furthermore, this Richard had the nerve 
to take a room at the Normandie. 

In doing this he was within his rights; 
but from Warren’s point of view it did not 
show the best of taste, even though he 
turned out to be an old family friend of 
whom Miss Greenough most obviously ap- 
proved. La 

“Richard and my niece grew up to- 
gether,’ she explained’to Warren. 

If she expected Warren to show any en- 
thusiasm over that she must have been dis- 
appointed. He was ready to admit that, as 
recent college graduates go, Thayer was 
not such a bad chap; but the man knew too 
much, especially about the fine arts, having 
just completed courses le and 1d. His data 
were somewhat mixed, final examinations 
being already two weeks behind him; but 
if he kept on he would get that straightened 
out within the next five years. Warren 
knew, because he had done it himself. 

What Thayer needed was seasoning, and 
Warren tried to make him understand to 
what advantage he could spend the next 
six months in Florence—or Berlin or Dres- 
den or Moscow, for that matter. 
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“Thanks, old boy,” answered Thayer; 
“but [like it here. By the way, I’ve heard 
dad talk about a Warren in his class who 
played football. Is that by any chance 
you?” 

It wasn’t. It was Warren’s uncle, Har- 
vard ’97, but he did not tell Thayer so. He 
murmured something about having played 
a bit in his day and changed the subject. 

That night he took a pair of scissors and 
trimmed six inches off his beard. This did 
not alter the general effect, but it made him 
look that much younger—a change which 
Miss Sheffield noted with apparent ap- 
proval, but which Aunt Emily regarded 
with open suspicion. 

For a week she talked about moving on 
to Florence, while Warren held his breath. 
Then she became accustomed to the slight 
alteration and forgot it. 

This taught Warren a lesson. He must 
proceed more slowly. But he jealously re- 
tained the slight advantage gained, mark- 
ing this extreme advanced position by the 
second button on his waistcoat. This de- 
manded a degree of self-control not easy 
under the circumstances, for every time he 
saw Miss Sheffield she breathed new life 
into him. It was as though, after a long 
hard winter, spring had come again. Inthe 
privacy of his room he even got out his 
paints once more; but he made the mistake 
of trying to do from memory a portrait of 
her, and that was setting too high a stand- 
ard. Out of this, however, grew an idea. If 
he could persuade her to sit for him in some 
out-of-door setting—say, in a quiet sun- 
lighted corner of the Bois—he would have 
at least a gambler’s chance. He first sug- 
gested this bold plan to Miss Sheffield her- 
self. 

“But why in the world should you wish 
to paint me?”’ she laughed. 

Warren wisely refrained from telling her 
that to him she seemed the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

“T doubt if I’m» able,’”’ he answered. 
“But I’d like to try.” 

Warren received unexpected support in 
the project both from Aunt Emily and 
Thayer. 

““Can’t you do two while you're about it, 
old chap?”’ the latter suggested, following 
Warren out of the room after all arrange- 
ments had been made. 

“‘T’m not a printing press,’’ Warren an- 
swered. He was rather peeved at the way 
Thayer stuck around during the whole con- 
ference. 

“But you don’t understand. Come along 
and have a drink. There’s something I 
want to say to you.” 

Unwillingly Warren allowed himself to 
be led to one of the little iron tables before 
a café on the Place de l’Opera. No sooner 
had he ordered a cordial, however, than he 
realized that he had made a strategic blun- 
der in coming here. Thayer was using him 
as a sort of father confessor. 

“T can talk:to you,” the young man be- 
gan, ‘“‘because you’re so much older. You 
see, I came over here with a purpose.”’ 

“T told you that you ought to visit the 
Uffizi,’ Warren reminded him. 

“To blazes with fine arts! I passed them 
off, didn’t I? Got aC, too. I’m talking 
about Doris now.” 

““ Oh ! ” 

“Tt’s always been understood—that is, 
between the two families—that Doris and 
I a 39 

Warren put down his cordial glass and 
stared at Thayer with a genuine pirate 
scowl. 

“Well, you know ——”’ Thayer stum- 
bled on. 

“T don’t know a darned thing,’’ growled 
Warren. 

Thayer made a fresh start. 

‘“We’ve grown up together.” 

“‘T suppose that’s true of half the world.” 

“Hang it all, you understand what I 
mean; I—I want to marry her.” 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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croquette 
package 


with the fine 
rare Peter’s Blend 


Fue luscious wafers of choco- 
late that will make your mouth 
water—each one in its own in- 
dividual wrapping of silver foil. 
That is the new Peter’s five-cent 
croquette package. 


The identical blend you have 
known for years in Peter's bars— 
rich, fresh milk blended with the 
choicest cocoa beans by the secret 
formula perfected by Daniel Peter 
fifty years ago in Switzerland. 


Try Peter’s today —plain bars, 
almond bars or croquettes—you 
will find a different distinctive 
flavor that will delight you. 


Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 


Chocolates Co., Inc., 129 Hudson 
St., New York. 


PETER’S 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps in Quality 
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REPRODUCER 


Music Master REPRODUCER 

demonstrated the fact that no cae 
existing commercial radio set ener 0 
gave full scope to its unequaled 

delicacy, volume, lifelike fidelity 
and splendid tone quality. 


Inclusion of the Music Master 
combination of reproducing 
unit, cast aluminum tone cham- 
ber and solid mahogany wood 
bell as the vital element of every 
Music Master ensemble, either 
built-in or as an essential acces 
sory, makes Music MasTER 
Recetver, of whatever type, the 
supreme Musical Instrument of 
Radio—there IS no substitute. 
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TYPE 215 


Remarkable for range, clarity, mel- 
lowmess, Six tubes. Built-in Music 


Sold everywhere by Registered Music Master 
Dealers only. See Music Master—hear— 
compare—before you buy ANY radio set. 


Master Reproducer. Beautiful ma- 
hogany cabinet and table. Storage 
battery compartment neopealing both 
batteries and ete With 

out equipment . $2 1 5 


Ten Models 
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RECEIVER 


Music Master Recetver, each type 
correlated in powers and efficiency 
Tr of reception to the capacities and 
eee ”g 1 @. quality of Music Master ReEpro- 
‘ DuCER, enables you to hear song, 
music, speech or sound precisely as 
it was heard in the studio, concert 
room, auditorium or assembly. 


TYPE 460 


Music Master-Ware Neutrodyne. 
Seven tubes. No antenna or ground, 
Wonderful rangeand unequalledtone. 
Beautiful mahogany cabinet with 
Gig pares parecer aay Model 
XIII Reproducer included. 

Without other equipment $460 


No “stunt” circuits, no “novelty” 
parts, no “freak” accessories — but 


: the’ most comprehensive, practical 
assembly of demonstrated radio 
principles ever brought together in 
one standardized radio ensemble. 

Five tubes. aa hee MASTER de- Type fe or type, the Music Master Re- 
cor fer ‘preci “tunings Wichow ge ceiver you select is the best radio value 


you can buy at the price you pay. 


@ 
(Conadian Prices {Music {aster Corporation, 128-130 N. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Slightly Higher) Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
CHICAGO NEW YORK (Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario) PITTSBURGH MONTREAL 
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Jor Your Own Golden Hour 
of Music-a STRAUBE 


O play the piano—yourself! To play the selection your fancy 

dictates—and to play it in the way you like! That priceless, satisfy- 
ing privilege will be yours when a Straube player piano comes into 
your home. You don’t need to know a note of music; nor to play 
any other musical instrument. Anyone can play a Straube—beauti- 
fully and expressively! Like thousands of others, you can find in 
a Straube that perfect companion for your own golden hour of 
music. You can enjoy, as often as you like, the thrill that comes to 
the true artist. See the coupon below. 


Famous for half a century, Straube upright 
pianos are known wherever fine quality is re- 
spected. Ranging in size from four feet to four 
feet six inches, with a convenient price choice, 
there is a Straube piano for every purse and 
every purpose. 


Quality! That one word, better than any \ 
other, is truly descriptive of Straube grand 
pianos. Those who are most discriminating 
like the Straube grands best. 
Ask any Straube dealer to 
show you the laminal type 
construction of the keybed 
and back. This feature is em- 
ployedexclusivelyinStraube 
grands. 


A player piano has eighty-eight valves. Each valve 


plays a note. The Straube valve, of patented 
design, cannot get out of order; it is the owner’s 
guarantee of dependability. NOTE: This valve 
is found only in instruments built by the Straube 
Piano Co. 


Straube 


GRANDS ~ PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 


Straube patented 
pendulum valve 


Mail this coupon for a beautiful catalog and complete 
information. Check the type of instrument in which you 
are most interested. 


Straube instruments are all nationally-priced, 
o. b. Hammond, Indiana, as follows: 


PLAYERS —The Dominion $550 ° 
The Puritan ... $595 
The Colonial ... $625 
The Imperial .. . $675 Nearness sac canb rep cetnnt v dunvveete teen vive oeOeipaiey oc oD: passes. sos caeeenccs 
The Arcadian... $750 
GRANDS—The Conservatory ee : 
The Artist . $79 Ce raises cztaas susan ctvesy sna cad cpa ts snaxah can 2c CONTICR Snes soca save ens teetconcesce 
UPRIGHTS — $395 $425 3525 
Any Straube dealer will gladly arrange con- Serbetil Novisesetanieecnicah ot Re ie eo aeraes 
venient terms, and your used instrument will 
be accepted as part payment. PEAYER G*) GRAND (_ ) UPRIGHT ( ) 
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“And she?” Warren questioned con- 
cisely, but with a catch in his breath. 

““I—T haven’t asked her yet. That’s a 
hard thing to do.” 

“Yes,” admitted Warren, ‘I should 
think it might be. But what in thunder 
business is this of mine?” 

“You asked why I wanted her picture. 
That’s why. You don’t know how much I 
love her, Warren. Isuppose that all sounds 
rather silly at your age.” 

Warren sprang from his chair. 

“T don’t know why you're telling this to 
me,”’ he objected. 

“Sit down,” pleaded Thayer. ‘Gosh, 
I’ve got to tell it to someone! You’re an 
old bachelor, aren’t you?” 

“T’ve never married, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

Warren resumed his seat and lighted a 
cigarette. After all, now that he had be- 
come involved this far, he might as well 
see the thing through and have done with 
it. But of all the idiotic predicaments 

“T never realized what a wonderful girl 
she is until I saw her this time,’”’ Thayer 
was running on. ‘‘That’s what makes it so 
hard to ask her. When you don’t care 
much I suppose it’s easy; but when you’re 
risking your whole future you—you sort of 
hesitate. Because she’s the kind who when 
she says no means it.” 

Thayer took out a colored silk handker- 
chief and wiped his forehead. It was evi- 
dent enough that he was in earnest as far as 
it was possible for him to be. But so, too, 
was Warren. 

“Look here,”’ he said, leaning across the 
table, ‘all you say is true. But what’s the 
point of telling me? Do I understand that 
you are asking my advice?” 

“As an older man,” nodded Thayer. 

“Then here it is,’” answered Warren: “‘If 
you feel cocksure you can make her happy 
for as long as she lives—mind the way I 
put it; that you can make her happy, not 
that she can make you happy—ask her as 
soon as God will let you.” 

“But if she says no?” 

“Take the next train for Florence.” 

“T—I’m afraid I haven’t the courage.” 

“All right,” said Warren, rising to leave. 
“Only don’t come back to me.” 

“But what about that portrait?” 

“There’ll be only one,’’ answered War 

en. ‘It goes with her.” 


qr 


ARREN went on to his pension, and 

standing before his mirror clipped an- 
other inch from his beard. In many ways 
he was in a better position today than he 
had been yesterday, but he dared not risk 
more than a single inch. Even this, how- 
ever, was an improvement, though it did 
not represent by a wide margin his altered 
mental attitude. The way he was feeling 
now he had no business to wear any sort of 
beard. Those whiskers were as false as 
though he had gone to a store and bought 
them. 

Singing a tune to himself, he got out his 
paints and cleaned his palette and his 
brushes. He was going to begin this portrait 
tomorrow—tomorrow at eleven o’clock— 
and, as he had very definitely informed both 
Miss Greenough and Thayer, he must be 
alone with his sitter. His beard had served 
him a good turn at that moment, for be- 
neath Miss Greenough’s steady penetrat- 
ing gaze it had concealed something like a 
guilty flush. Now he began’ to wonder just 
how much he could depend upon it to con- 


ceal certain other and more important facts, 


from Miss Sheffield herself. 
On the whole, he was not altogether com- 
fortable about this possibility from either 


an ethical or a practical angle. She was not ~ 


the sort of girl with whom it would be de- 
sirable or easy to play double. He re- 
sented a situation which obliged him even 
to consider this. 

Warren lighted a cigarette and sprawling 
his long legs out in front of him thought this 
over in the dark. With a background of 
four years at Harvard and five years in 
Paris he had thought himself something of 
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a cynic on this whole subject of loy; 
yet at this moment the word made h: 
burn. What the devil was it anyhow) 
to now the question had been easjj 
swered, and it was that which had 
him a cynic. He had seen it as an ep 
eral and rather dangerous advent 
sulting in a loss of ideals for all 
involved. It was an abnormal conc, 
leading either to tragedy or com 
mitting that it was possible to d 
own mental state by this a i 
threatened with the same dénouement} 
he refused to go as far as that. He 
not speak of himself as in love. Tha\ 
not fair either to Miss Sheffield or ton 
self. t 

And yet, because of her, the world ‘|, 
was a different place from what it had\ 
ten days before. It was brighter, kip 
more significant. He, too, was a difly 
man. He was younger and more ¢; 
Furthermore, the relation betweer: 
world considered generically and hims |; 
a unit had been altered. He had be 
profoundly impressed during the pas} 
days with a sense of his own import; 
So far as his attitude toward eve) 
with the exception of Miss Sh i 
concerned, he had acquired almos 
centric Academic point of view. 
her the process was reversed. 


the extent of hoping for reciproca 
knew himself and he knew other m 
that knowledge, he felt like wart 
No man he had ever met, includi 
was worthy of her. Compared wi 
exquisite loveliness as she expressed, ¢ 
were all too coarse. Take Thayer—bui| 
was ridiculous! Take himself —with fie 
cheeks he rose and paced his floor. Thi 
a way, was equally ridiculous. If hell 
get her on canvas that was as much | 
deserved; and that much he would § 
forever. He had said the portrait wou! 
with her, but it would not unless — 

With easel, canvas and paint box } 
ren called for her at the Normandil 
next morning at ten—as fair a m 
God ever made. The sky was a 
such as no Academician ever suce 
painting—the sapphire of her ey 
air was dew-washed and flower-se 
she was herself. She looked as th 
had slept under the stars and bathet 
dawn and caught her golden bre 
with sunbeams. He was anxious té 
her away at once from the man-n 
ting of the hotel to her fellows— 
and the flowers. But her aunt 
a few moments. He stood so stré 
tall and held his head so erect tha’ 
hesitated. He did not look to be a? 
more than forty that morning—forty 
well preserved in spite of his thinness. ! 
his eyes made even her own kindle. 

“T’m not sure ” she faltered. — 

“There is so little of which one mi! 
sure,” he interrupted. | 

“That is the trouble,’’ she 
facing him sharply. 

“But it is also that which keepst 
being utterly bored,” he remind 
am not sure of my portrait. If | 
I could not paint it.” 

“TI don’t know why Mr. Warren 
wish to try,’’ put in Miss Sheffield 
if he is willing to risk his time — 

“Perfectly,’’ Warren assured her. 
we must start. The morning sun— 
does not remain morning forever. © 

So they started, Miss Sheffield ins! 
upon carrying the box of paints, while 
Greenough watched them anxio' 
the hotel window. He walked with a! 
buoyant stride that did not allay her !! 

Warren found his setting as by @™ 
cle—a secluded bit of green in the Bois ! 
from the traveled path, against a ma’ 
cent bush of yellow blossoms which m! 
have heen planted for this very pur 
He did not pose her, but allowed hi 
stand there in an easy natural attitu 
though she had been surprised in nl 
garden. Really this was her own 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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The first difference you see in the E 
& J Type 20 is its appearance —no 
other motor headlamp looks like it. 


But the real difference—the Type 
20’s vast superiority — is in the illum- 
inating, non-glare results it gives, re- 
sults you get from no other lamp 
because no other is like the Type 


20 inside. 


The E & J Type 20 actually utilizes 
95 per cent of the light produced’ by 
the electric bulb because its reflec- 
tor (/) is elliptical in shape. 

The lamp must be long and bullet- 
shaped to accommodate an elliptical 
reflector. (The ordinary parabolic 
reflector utilizes only a small per- 
centage of the light produced.) 


The E & J Type 20 illuminates the 
road, for 400 to 500 feet ahead, be- 
cause its exclusive reflector and 
special lens (2) project the light uni- 
formly from the very front of the car, 
not only on the road, but well beyond 


both sides of it. 


You never see a dazzling white splash 
of light directly in front of Type 20's; 
but you do see real road illumination. 


No glare comes from the Type 20, 
because the light rays which cause 
glare are filtered through special 
amber glass (3). 


The person who sees the Type 20 ap- 
proaching at night sees no glare, but 
only two softly-glowing amber balls. 


You, behind them, see the road 
illuminated with almost daylight dis- 
tinctness by long beams of white 
light, which are condensed and 
directed by the scientific, magnify- 
ing lens (2). 

You don’t dim E & J Type 20. You 
drive safely behind full illumination. 
The approaching driver is not blinded 
by glare; and even if he doesn’t dim 
his own ordinary lamps, your Type 
20 beam shows well beyond his car. 
The reflector, the filter, the lens — 
they tell the whole E & J story. 
There is no other lamp like E & J 


Type 20. There is no road illumin- 


ation like E & J Type 20. There 
is no non-glare like E & J Type 20. 


The sooner you get E & J Type 20 
on your own car, the safer and more 
legal your night driving will be. 


(Manufactured under Bone patents, 8-30-21 and 1-5-24, other patents pending) 


EDMUNDS & JONES CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


For Tenty Years the Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of Quality -MotorLamps 
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Northern Spring 


Perhaps this is your mental picture of world- 
famous Daytona Beach: a magnificent 23 mile 
stretch of Atlantic coast, 500 feet wide and 
smooth as a velvet-topped table, on which thou- 
sands of grown-ups and children play, enjoying 
its rare surf-bathing and water sports, its un- 
rivalled automobiling. 


But to its thousands of annually returning 
winter visitors and permanent residents, Day- 
tona Beach is vastly more: Composed of the 
three formerly separate municipalities of Florida’s 
richly productive Halifax Country—Daytona, 
Daytona Beach and Seabreeze— Daytona Beach 
is a fast growing city of exceptional beauty. 

Here, under a colorful, semi-tropic sky, the 
flowers bloom all year. Here are miles of un- 
equalled residential boulevards and streets 
canopied under great green palms and massive 
moss-draped live oaks. And here are lovely 
Spanish canals and the wide, picturesque Halifax 
and Tomoka rivers. 


With an average annual temperature of 71 
degrees, tempered by the balmy trade winds 
which traverse from ocean to Gulf this narrowest 
point of Florida, it is quite natural that Daytona 
Beach should be famous for the many out-door 
amusements that have been provided— 


Golfing, tennis, roque, bowling on the green, 

horse-back riding, motoring, ‘bathing, fishing, 

> hunting, boating, yachting, airplaning. Here 

\ also are twice-daily band concerts and the world’s 

\ great lecturers and concert artists appearing in 
- the nationally known auditorium. 


Spend this winter in Daytona Beach. For any 
information, write to hi 
Sir: Please send oh he 
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mn 


Managing ra ‘ 
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200 Chamber of \ | 
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(Continued from Page 172) 

every garden was, because all blossoming 
things have a common heritage. Here was 
a generalization that might have satisfied 
even Aunt Emily; but as Warren worked 
on with deft, swift strokes to outline her 
upon his canvas he failed to stick to this 
safe proposition. It was obvious that every 
line he drew was she—must be she alone to 
mean anything at all. He had her turn her 
head slightly. 

“You are Sienese,’’ he declared. 

The color came to her cheeks at that. 
Standing before him, she was very quiet 
and thoughtful. That was because he 
seemed so in earnest over this small matter. 
As he squinted over his upraised charcoal 
stick, his hand seemed like that of a young 
man. 

“T’m afraid not,’ 
smile. 

“You have never seen the Camollia 
Gate?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt bears an inscription: ‘Cor magis tibi 
Sena pandit.’ That’s Latin.” 

“T’ve forgotten all my Latin,” 
fessed. 

“Tt means ‘Siena opens her heart still 
wider to thee,’”’ he translated. “It was 
placed there in the fourteenth century when 
everyone there obeyed the heart. I wonder 
if that was a wise thing to do.” She did not 
reply, and he went on: ‘‘Aunt Emily is 
more Florentine—of the intellect. I sup- 
pose the trick ‘is to balance the two. But 
that is not so easy, is it?”’ 

“Tt’s awkward to settle things by think- 
ing,” she answered. “‘One ought just to 
know.” 

“And then?” he asked, meeting her eyes. 

“That should be the end.” 

“Tt would be very simple and very beau- 
tiful so,’’ he answered. 

Every ten minutes he made her rest, but 
he would not allow her to see what he had 
done. Together they sat upon the grass 
and talked of home as, oddly enough, peo- 
ple are tempted to do whether visiting in 
Siena or in Paris. He told her of his mother 
and of their summer place in Maine and of 
the apple tree near the house. 

“In the spring it is like you,”’ he said in 
quite a matter-of-fact voice. There was 
nothing matter of fact about the fact, how- 
ever. These comparisons he was making 
were dangerous, and he knew it, but without 
being dishonest he could not avoid them. 
And that was leading him straight to the 
Camollia Gate. 

Warren had every right in the world to 
feel as young as twenty-five, for he could 
produce documentary evidence to prove 
that he had been born not earlier than 
1900; but when he began to feel as young 
as she, which would make him not much 
more than twenty, he was exceeding his 
privilege. By the end of that first forenoon 
such was the case. He forgot his beard, 
forgot his long Paris experience, and spoke 
to her as to a contemporary. He expe- 
rienced once more the same jaunty self- 
assurance that he had felt for a few months 
after graduating from Harvard. It seemed 
to him then that he had the world by the 
throat. He had only to demand what he 
wanted and it was his. So it was now, as 
long as he remained with her. The reaction 
came when he was obliged to bring her 
back to the Normandie and to Thayer and 
Aunt Emily. Then, in a second, the bubble 
burst. But that night in his room he reck- 
lessly removed another inch from his beard, 
leaving him now not more than three more 
to go. 

Aunt Emily noticed the change, but it 
was not the sort of thing she could very 
well: comment’ upon to Warren himself. 


’ she answered with a 


she con- 


She did raise the question, however, if a ° 


day or two had not better intervene be- 
tween the sittings. 

“‘T’m afraid it is too tiring,” she ventured. 

It was a fact, which Doris herself had ad- 
mitted, that she had slept none too well; 
but fatigue is not always the sole cause of 
restlessness. 

“Mr. Warren will let me stand for only 
a few minutes at a time,’’ she answered. 
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“But you were away almost twill’ 
commented Aunt Emily. 

“So, you see, I was resting a good des 
smiled Doris. ‘It is really much 
having gour own portrait painted 
visiting galleries full of those alreg 
painted.” 

That might be true, but was it equi 
educational? And was it equally safe? 
one worried after five centuries about 
models for those famous Madonnas jn 
galleries, and of course once they were p 
tected by a gilt frame and hung upon 
wall they were quite out of danger; | 
this intermediate stage —— Well, aN 
Emily had already made up her mind t 
once this particular picture was is 
she should take the next train for Florer 
But as yet it was only begun. S a 

“Tf she had gone to a photog! 1 
would have been over in half an hou 
clared young Thayer. “ea may dg 
for a week.” ee 

Hewas right. It did. To be exact, vitlas 
ten glorious sunshiny days one— Hes 
other. At the end of the fifth day Aunt En 
had the sympathy of all the small garder 
in the vicinity of Paris, who prayed ies 
quite as ardently as she did, if f 
ent reason. Against this opposi 
ren had only his own prayers that 
might shine until he finished, 
that might be. Apparently he 
though offhand: one would have 
clined to appraise his prayers at 
lower valuation than those of Aun 
who attended church regularly. — 

Warren was doing better work on 
canvas than he had ever done in his 
and he knew it. His brushes were dip 
in something besides pigment and ¢ 
stroke he made was guided by Someth; 
besides the intellect. He was expres) 
here not only this young woman herself 
every ideal of womanhood he had 4) 
dreamed. In addition to her own pi 
sonality he was making of her a symh) 
the best of her sex. In doing this he c¢ 
closer to the Academy traditions, althc} 
paradoxically he himself, as he progres] 
looked less and ‘less the part of the Ac» 
mician. For carefully and with a nice) 
he trimmed daily from his beard a 
more of that Barbary-pirate 
by the seventh day he had sea 


better say—this man really is? "7 


“No, aunty,” replied Doris. 
“He is certainly not a day more | ut 
thirty.” 


“Perhaps not.” 
“Tf ever I come safely out of this | 
plication 
“‘T don’t see why you feel it p be Ir 
plicated.” 
“Do you think I would ever have} 
to a stranger as young as he?” ®, | 
"But he is no longer a stranger.” 
“What more do we know of him 
what we have seen?” 
“Richard remembers the family. he 
only trouble is that he is not sure wh 
Mr. Warren is himself or his uncle.” 
“T should call that trouble enough, 
clared Aunt Emily. | 
It did not seem so to Doris. Inawe 
mornings one may learn much abouta 
and some instinct had from the first le 
to learn as much as she could. Thetas| 
been neither difficult nor unpleasant ; 
day she felt that she knew him rauch t@! 
than she did Richard, although pe! 
she could not have supplied as man" 
torical details. When he met her 1 © 
was as the oldest and firmest friend shi# 
ever had—and something more, shi 
mitted hesitatingly. But that was 4%’ 
very close secret which she was Tea! 
seal forever if necessary. ; ££ 
If the change in Warren had heen 
that of a difference in beard 
would be scarcely worth mentio 
(Continued on Page 177) 


} (Continued from Page 174) 
-ynt much deeper. This showed in the 
ashe held his head and the way he 
aied, and to some extent in the careful- 
es with which he dressed; but more 
sp ially in the way he thought. He had 
idenly become, to himself at least, a 
1a’ of some importance. It might be 
os ale to go even further and say that, to 
imlf, he had become of supreme im- 
or nce. He would not have swapped 
lal3 with anyone in France, including 
ne resident of the Academy. And yet in 
nelace of this he was still humble when 
, t» presence of Doris—humble and fear- 
1]. He knew by now what it was that was 
,alag this portrait live and that was 
alag him live, also, as he had “never 
ve before. Love was the common name 
yr, but that name was not, in his case, 
jeiate. It did not go far enough. He 
ared her—yes; but only as he believed 
,ahe could give her in return all that 
or lear nature might ever crave. He 
vus be worthy of her as man and artist 
efc2 he could ask her to meet him at the 
anllia Gate. That was asking a good 
eaor a man to decide for himself. He 
su not, as a matter of fact. He must 
20’ her his best and allow her to decide. 

Tivas on the ninth day, late in the after- 
oo that Thayer looked him up in his 
entm. The canvas was covered when 
heer came in. He appeared much dis- 
irkd. 

“se here,” he blurted out, “when is 
rishing going to be finished?”’ 

“erysoon,” Warrenanswered promptly. 
Hie a smoke?” 

Tayer accepted a cigarette and lighted 
. ‘edid not findit easy tosay what he had 
om there to say, but Warren helped him. 

“That’s on your mind?” 

“don’t like this portrait-painting busi- 
ess’ Thayer answered. 

‘9? Then I’d advise you not to take 
ur’ 

“don’t mean that. But—you know 
hal told you about my feeling for Doris.”’ 

Wrren had almost forgotten, but he 
eminbered it vividly enough now. 

oe ell? ” 

“ve been trying for a week to tell her, 
ut never seem to get a chance.” 

““hy complain to me?” 

“acause it’s on account of you.” 

“areful!”” Warren warned. 

“ell, it is. Ever since you began 
airng that portrait I’ve had hardly a 
nale to see her.” 

“ve asked only for the mornings.” 

“hat’s the best part of the day,’ 

“ecidedly,” admitted Warren. “But 
ist all the day.” 

“ad another thing,” Thayer stumbled 
at Nobody knows how old you are.” 

Wrren rose to his feet at that and 
ard toward Thayer. He did not like 
1e nplication, but he checked an im- 
ulsto throw this cub out of the room and 
it Own again. 

“at's right,’’ he nodded. 
no’ myself.’’ 

“hat do you mean by that?” 

“nm growing younger eyery day,” an- 
verl Warren deliberately. ‘But I sup- 
ose iere’s a limit 
ym'7here,”’ 

“ose whis- 
ers, oe P 

“Jey are com- 
ig ¢ tomorrow.” 

“1 of them?” 

“very last 
hicor — tomor- 
OW, Morning. 
n hen - 

H rose again, 
nd is time took 
sted before the 
ouler man. 

“ 1 ayer,” he 
iid|owly, “you 
onfi2dinmeand 
OW! seems only 
ist |r me to con- 
deiyou. I have 
ot ¥: spoken one 


“T don’t 
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word of love to Miss Sheffield, but tomor- 
row I am going to ask her to manry me.” 

“You!” stammered Thayer. 

“TI. You have between now and then to 
anticipate me. I can’t wish you luck, but 
with all my heart I wish her luck. I think 
you'll join me in that.” 

Warren offered his hand; but Thayer, 
being only a few months out of college, 
refused to accept it. 

“This whole business looks to me darned 
queer,’’ he choked. 

“Tt is darned queer,” admitted Warren 
quietly. “I guess this sort of a thing al- 
ways is. I rely on you to respect my 
confidence as I have respected yours, and 
so—good night.” 

He opened the door leading into the 
narrow dark hall and stood there until 
Thayer went out. 

Warren could not account for his self- 
confidence. He was not a conceited man, 
but he went to bed early that night and 
slept through until morning like a tired 
boy. 

When he woke he found the sun shin- 
ing for the tenth consecutive day and 
sprang from bed with a song on his lips. 
He was not much of a singer, but that did 
not matter. 

What he lacked in quality he made up 
in volume, until the tenant below—a poor 
matter-of-fact young advocate—stuck his 
head out in the hall and demanded to 
know what, nom de Dieu, was the trouble 
up there. 

“Tt’s morning,’ answered Warren. 
“Don’t waste your time in sleep.” 

“Bah!” came back the answer, ‘‘EKither 
you're drunk or in love. Have mercy on 
sensible folk, will you?” 

Warren did, because he was already at 
work upon that beard and found it difficult 
to sing at the same time. He went over it 
first with scissors and then softened what 
was left with lather and went at it with a 
razor. 

His shaving was no easy task and not 
unaccompanied with pain. But even pain 
in his present mood was scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from pleasure—a fact which the 
young advocate would have used as evi- 
dence, had he known about it, to support 
his argument. At the end of twenty min- 
utes Warren stood forth with his face 
smarting, but with his skin as smooth as 
that of a boy. Even he was surprised at 
the result. He did not look to be a day 
more than twenty-five and might have 
passed—on account of the light in his 
eyes—for even younger. His cheeks had 
filled out in the last week and done away 
with every trace of that haggardness which 
had marked him upon his return. Buoy- 
ant, alert, even aggressive, Aunt Emily 
would have recognized him now for as 
dangerously good-looking a man as one 
was apt to meet on an entire European 
tour. 

It was perhaps fortunate that she slept 
late that morning and so was not on 
hand to see him when he called at the 
Normandie. 

But Doris was on hand. She had been 
waiting for him, and yet when he ap- 
peared in the little stiff reception room off 
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the lobby she could not suppress an ex- 
clamation. She recognized him instantly. 
She could have done that, in some mysteri- 
ous fashion, no matter under what disguise 
he had turned up. Her heart, cleverest of 
sleuths, would have given her warning. 
Besides, they had met eye to eye, which 
is soul to soul, many times during these 
last few weeks. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

This was an absurdly inadequate expres- 
sion for so dramatic a situation, but taking 
into account her eager movement towards 
him she had really said even more than she 
intended. 

He dropped his canvas, his easel and his 
paints and stepped to her side. 

“You don’t mind?’’ he asked. 

“Mind what?”’ she breathed. 

“Tf I’m younger than you thought?” 

“Are you?” 

“T’m twenty-five,” he went on bluntly. 
“But when I first met you I was older. 
Aunt Emily knew and she was right. I was 
old then, both inside and out. There was 
no trick about that. I had been taken ill at 
a time when I was anxious to do my best 
and so the bottom seemed to drop out of 
everything. Then you came and every- 
thing was different. You came, and then’’— 
he hesitated a moment, but went on im- 
pulsively—“‘I grew young again at sight 
of you. All my old hopes came back and 
with them a thousand new hopes.”’ 

He took her hand very tenderly and she 
did not protest. 

“‘T love you,” he said simply. 

There were a hundred eager things he 
might have added—passionate thoughts 
trembling on his lips—but he did not wish 
to influence her in that way. 

“T love you,” he repeated. ‘‘But that’s 
no reason why I should expect you to 
love me. I think everyone must love you. 
And yet if you could love me—just a little 
to begin with—then I’d take you with 
me through the Camollia Gate and I’d do 
my best for you. We’d stay young forever 
and ee 

He stopped and met her eyes. 

“T couldn’t—love you a little,’’ she 
whispered. 

“T’ll take whatever you'll give,” he said 
eagerly. 

“ce Then ” 

It was so much she was half ashamed. 
But before she could say any more he 
seized her in his arms and brought her lips 
to his—the lips of youth to the lips of youth. 

This is the end of the story so far as the 
whiskers are concerned. When Thayer 
turned up a few hours later he did not seem 
to be surprised. 

“‘T’m going home,” he announced. 

“Without visiting either Florence or 
Siena?” questioned Warren. 

“You bet! I’m off art for life,” he 
growled. 

As for Aunt Emily, when she came down 
for coffee and rolls at eleven she was met 
by a very young man with a beaming, 
smooth-shaven face whom for a moment 
she could not place, although there was 
much about him which seemed familiar. 

“Dudley Warren,” he murmured. 

““Where’s my niece?”’ she demanded. 

Doris was right 
at hand and ran 
forward, throwing 
herarmsabouther. 

“Aunty dear,” 
she whispered. The 
rest was lost; but, 
after all, it was of 
no importance. 

‘jek. ne hem 
fe DG CAC lal va te 
crooned the older 
woman. “I sup- 
pose we must hope 
for the best.” 

But it would be 
hazardous, even 
today, to introduce 
Aunt Emily to a 
bearded man— 
even to a real 
Academician. 
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The ultimate 
in springs 


Harvey “Ride Rite” 
Shock Absorbing 
Springs will give you 
greater riding comfort 
than you've been accustomed to. 


The leaves of the Harvey “Ride 
Rite” Spring are thinner than ordi- 
nary spring leaves; there are more of 
them. There’s a secret knack in the 
placing and proportions of these 
leaves. They're unusually sensitive, 
absorbing all the bumps. 


For ordinary replacement pur- 
poses ask for a Harvey Easy-Riding 
Spring; but for the ultimate in spring 

. service, put on a set of two or four 
Harvey Ride Rites—they may be 
the only thing the “old bus” needs. 


HARVEY SPRING 
& FORGING COMPANY 
Dept. C « 


NEW YORK BRANCH at 
11th Ave. and 47th St. _ Pt 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Use 
Ride Rites 
with Ford 
Balloons 


Take care of your springs. 
Use Harvey Spring Oilers 
and Spring Oil 


“Springs and Their Care” [] 


“Information on Oilers” 9 


Street vi 


City 
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HERE Timken Bearings a 

used tells what Timken Bearin; 
are worth. The list opposite not oni 
names 83% ot all makes of motor y 
hicles as Timken-equipped; but 
shows that Timkens are used in tran 
missions, differentials, pinion or wor 
gears, rear wheels, front wheels, stee 
ing pivots, steering worms and fans, 
all points of hard service. 


Power, smoothed and conserve 
travels from motor to wheels ( 
Timken Bearings. On Timkens t 
weight of the vehicle rolls. . Sidew! 
surging, ceaseless shock, and the spe 
of parts moving far faster than t 
wheels, all meet their match 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


This multiple working capacity, 4 
Timken-made bearing steel, gi 
Timken-equipped motor vehicles th 
much longer life. So it is hard tofi 
a car or truck, in traffic or showro0! 
that isn’t Timken-equipped. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPA) 
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Reash. 


ATHLETIC 


Who Is the 
Reach Dealer 
In Your City? 


F you don’t know, drop usa line and 


ve will be glad to tell you. If you 
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become frenzied about—and who had died 
as a result of his panic. 

As we heard of it, we couldn’t help but 
think of an afternoon in the Cebolla coun- 
try of Southern Colorado, when, after 
having followed a perfectly plain trail, it 


| suddenly had ended in a mass of beaver 
| dams, to be skirted, and to show on the 
| other side, a faint line through high grasses 


where game had been wont to come down 


_ from the higher hills for water. A trail which 
| we had followed, rising steadily upon the 


side hill—at last to disappear, leaving us 
with our choice between the willowy tan- 
gles of the bed of a creek and the uncertain 
footing of rock silt, where the slides had 
halted. We chose the latter that we might 
still follow upward the course of the creek— 


| for we were working toward a divide—and 


have the advantage of height which we 
would not have possessed had we stuck to 


| the willows. A mile went by in precarious 
progress; once a pack horse stumbled, 


| pines and filled with heavy grass. 


scrambled wildly and saved himself just in 
time to prevent a drop of some forty feet 
to the bottom of the slide rock. 

At last the side hill began to flatten out; 
soon we were in a little valley, fringed with 
Jack 
cocked his head. I nodded. The pack 
string headed toward the nearest group of 
pines. We unpacked quite jovially, hob- 


| bled our horses and turned them loose. We 
| set up our camp. Then we got out our fish- 


‘do know, it will pay youto make | 
| spot,” he said. Jack shrugged his shoulders. 


his acquaintance. 

With the full line of first quality ath- 
letic goods he can show you, there is 
no need for you to send out of town 
and buy “sight unseen. 

No matter what your favorite sport 
may be he cansupply you immediately 
with the equipment that will help you 
to play the game with the best that’s 
in you. 

Do you play football? Your dealer 
can outfit you with the same equip- 
ment we supply to the leading var- 
sities. 

Do you play basketball? Reach goods 
are standard whenever the game is 
played. 

Drop in on the Reach dealer and look 
over his line. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 


World’s Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 


Tulip and Palmer Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


Ask your dealer 
for latest catalog, 
or write us. 


Send 15c for a set of 
six illustrated book- 
lets containing rules 
and playing point- 
ers of Baseball, 
Football, Basket- 
ball, Golf, Tennis, 
Boxing, etc. 


ing rods and quite perfunctorily went to 
whipping the stream. Late that evening, 
when he was cleaning the fish, Charlie, our 
horse wrangler, looked up from his work 
and grinned. 

“You sure knowed where to pick a fishin’ 


“You mean we know enough to stop 
when we’re lost.” 

That was exactly what had happened. 
We were lost, thoroughly and effectually. 
Somewhere down there at those beaver 
dams we had taken the wrong trail, to be 
led into stretches of country which we had 
encompassed without injury once, but might 
not be able to do again; a trail is often far 
more difficult from one side than it is from 
the-other. We’d got into a place which was 
not conducive to back-tracking. So we had 
stopped. Then we had fished. And now we 


| lay about the camp fire and smoked. And 


after a long time we got out our forest- 
service maps and our compasses. Five min- 
utes later Jack relit his pipe. 

“Thing to do in the morning,” he said, 
“is for one of us to climb to the top of this 
mesa over to the right and see how the 


| ground looks up there. If it’s all right, we 
can work the horses up that big rock slide 


and hit across country to the west.” This 
| we did. 


A Good Rule When You’re Lost 


At five o’clock the next afternoon we 
made camp on the Lake Fork of the Gun- 
nison, well on our way to the entrance 


of the Sapinero country, a previous ob- 


jective; and the incident of having been 
lost was nothing more than a pleasant 
memory, which had led to a couple of wild- 
eyed fishermen staking out a certain little 
spot that they—and few others—could 


reach and where native trout grew far 


larger than ordinarily. Which, by the way, 
is far more pleasant than to have the sheriff 
and the undertaker roaming the hills in 
search of your whitened bones. 

In fact the real mountaineer has a set 
rule about being lost. That is to make 
camp, to start a fire, to rest comfortably 
and wait for morning; especially if the 
mountains are offering their usual set of 
wares in the way of thunderstorms or a 
summer snow flurry and its accompanying 
gale. Then the move for camp is a hurried 
one, with the ax pulverizing the first bit of 


_ dry pitch encountered so that it will ignite 
| with the first match and hold its fire against 


the wind long enough to start blazing the 


TRAILIN’? ALONG 
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dry twigs and branches which have been 
torn from the lower trunks of near-by pines. 
And it’s toward the wide-branching forms 
of coniferous wood that the mountaineer 
moves when he’s in trouble, especially from 
the weather. He knows he has a better 
chance for a dry spot beneath them on 
which to make his bed than in aspens or in 
lodgepoles, to say nothing of being fairly 
sure of finding pitchy cones or dry needles 
close against the trunk with which to feed 
his fire. 

But the man who'd found death on Twin 
Flats had evidently not known of such 
things as this. He had gone for a little 
walk. In that little walk he had lost his 
sense of direction. He had become excited. 
He had hurried from one hill to the next, 
finally to reach a flat, where, if he had but 
known, he could have found any one of 
twenty spots from which he could have 
seen the plains country beyond and studied 
out his directions. But he had hurried, and 
hurry had become frenzy and panic—and 
he had died. 


Hitzor:Miss Directions 


True, he had possessed no maps; nor had 
he any compass. But he had the sun rising 
in the east and sinking in the west, and 
something else—his own footprints, which 
would have led him to safety again. There’s 
just the trouble in the hills. Persons don’t 
think of those things when they get excited. 
But troubles often dissolve quite naturally 
when one sits down and calms one’s mind 
and figures that being lost in the mountains 
isn’t such a terrible thing after all if you’ve 
just got time for common sense. 

As for the aid of maps, they’re great 
after you know ’em. Before that, they’re a 
bit difficult, in spite of their simplicity. 
There is hardly a section of the Rocky 
Mountain region, or at least of those dis- 
tricts in which are comprised the various 
national forests, that have not been ex- 
plored by forest rangers, with the result 
that roads, both automobile and wagon, 
and main trails have been plainly and ac- 
curately mapped in segmented divisions 
running a quarter of an inch to the mile. 
Once one has become familiar with them, 
those maps become merely a mathematical 
problem of distance pitted against direc- 
tion. But before one has become familiar 
with them they’re a Chinese puzzle; and 
so, before starting into astrange territory, 
one doesn’t trust the map. He asks 
questions—and- learns for the first time 
in his life how inaccurate he is in receiving 
directions, and how doubly inaccurate 
ninety-nine persons out of a hundred are in 
giving them. 

“How’ll I get out to your place?” I 
screamed over a static-filled long-distance 
telephone late one night as I conversed 
with an aged prospector, stuck far out 
upon a sagebrush mesa as the guard over a 
deserted mine in a town equally deserted 
except for the telephone. ‘‘Can I follow 
the telephone poles?” 

“Nope, you can’t do that,’’ came the 
weak voice from the other end of the line; 
“they head down the cafion an’ there ain’t 
room on either side of the river to let two 
fleas pass. Ain’t you got one of them gov- 
vament maps?” 

“Yes; but it doesn’t show any trails or 
road out that way.” 

“Well, there ain’t none, ’ceptin’ what’s 
been washed out for twenty-odd years. 
Now tell you what you do. Go past the 
big hotel an’ take that first road down the 
lane. That’ll keep right on goin’, but you 
head off to the left at Beaver Creek an’ 
follow that there cow trail up till it pinches 
out. Then you strike off cross country 
toward Willow Creek an’ cross it an’ come 
to Texas Creek. After that you work up to 
the forks an’ take the left one an’ follow it 
to the end an’ then take off south till you 
come to the old Mill Gulch road. Then it 
ain’t but a piece out here.” 


I left the telephone well sati 
sought my partner. “a. 
“Get the directions?” he asked, _ 
“Sure!’? And repeated them word 
word. Jack, in the greater wisdo 
years, gave me a look of consumir 


square at Beaver Creek, and 
Willow, and a hand pointing oe 
to Texas Creek, and a signpost Mie 
two miles to the forks. Fine lot ; di 
tions you’ve got! All they’ll get us int 
trouble. Let’s see what the map 
We saw. The map said th 
Beaver Creek two miles south of t 
another Beaver Creek three 
while a short distance to the nort 
Wet Beaver, Little Beaver, Mid 
and Sick Beaver Creeks, all con 
the simplicity of Big Beaver. Asf 
Creeks, there were three, scattered 
radius of ten miles. Texas Cre 
two forks, of which we were to ck 
left, evidently was not enough of a 
warrant mapping at all. And 
were. oF 
So we threw away the instructi 
the general direction of the place we 
to find, followed the first road thai 
way, struck out over the sagebrush 
the highway veered; and then, for 
of the day, followed cow trails, sh 
and abandoned roads when they 
purpose and the sagebrush 
didn’t—and reached our destinati 
was it the last time in 1000 miles o 
ing that we took an objective an¢ 
toward it. For the time came when 
asked only to be put upon the b 
the trail. We had learned that to gi 
average person more of a problem in d 
tion giving than that was a ess. 
wasteful task. 


The Trail-Wise Travelaen 


Try it yourself sometime. Deseril 
length, for instance, a circuitous road | 
your town to the next one. Do it {| 
oughly. Then go over the road and see| 
many things you’ve missed—the road) 
instance, that turns off by the mill dam 
which you hadn’t considered at all. } 
three houses which intervene before thi! 
white house is reached—the one which 
had announced as the first house on! 
right-hand side of the road. The higl! 
which you had glibly described as |! 
Road, without announcing the fact th! 
was so called because it was the narr0s 
in the district. Such little mistake 
those are often confusing to a traveler! 
makes him eye you a bit ferociously a!) 
append the inevitable: 

“You'll see the road right there. 
can’t miss it.” 

With the result that the sooner 
mountain traveler becomes trail wise 
sooner he will progress easily. And be 
ing trail wise in the hills quickly ass 
proportions resembling a mere mathe! 
cal problem. One knows, for instance, 
all streams go downhill; and quickly 
to that the instinctive knowledge tl 
there are habitations anywhere in th 
cinity they will’be close to that streat 
the simple reason that humans eanno 
without water. 

In quite the opposite fashion i # 
progress depends upon sighting § 
from a distance, one sticks to 
knowing full well that he can fo 
water if he desires. Or that, in woode 
tricts, it is a habit of mountains to | 
the continuity of their foreein 
patches of green, called parks, : 
these little parks are more frequél 
not connected by tiny stream 
one can work, thus avoiding d 
a trail of some sort, either gam 
or forestry, can be struck. 
growths are easier to penetrate 
poles, where the trees grow so # 

(Continued on Page 18: 
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one wonders where they find space for their 
foliage. That too far down on a hill, or too 
high up, will almost invariably lead one 
into deadfalls, but that there is nearly 
always a space somewhere between these 
two points where the timber is thinned and 
the down timber not so thickly scattered, 
and that if you’ll work down a bit or up a 
bit you’ll find it. That if you’re headed 
south, the sun should cast its shadow on 
your right side in the morning and your left 
in the afternoon, and if you’re headed 
north, the opposite should be true. That if 
the sun isn’t shining, it will save time to 
stop every now and then and look at the 
compass, with the conviction always that 
compasses rarely lie, even though they may 
appear to. And that a compass often is a 
truer friend than a landmark, because 
sometimes that landmark—isn’t there! 

For instance, Jack and I once placed 
faith in an old friend in Steamboat Springs. 
We wanted to go to Rainbow Lake, hitting 
it from the top of the Rabbit Ear Range, 
which isn’t the easiest thing in the world to 
do, since at about that point the Rabbit 
Ear, forming as it does a portion of the con- 
tinental divide, takes a sudden notion to 
indulge in a general spasm ef snowdrifts, 
sheer plunges, crags, precipices, rock slides, 
thundering streams, seepage ground and 
what not. So we asked our old friend just 
how to get to a certain point on the left side 
of Mount Ethel, a mountainous lady with 
whom we were not at all acquainted. The 
friend waved his hand in dismissal of the 
subject. 

“Easiest thing in the world. Where you 
heading out from? Long Lake? Well, take 
the trail out of there and you'll hit the old 
Buffalo Pass road in three or four miles. 
Then you’ll run into an old drift fence. 
Can’t miss it. Plain as the nose on your 
face. Built years ago right along the top of 
the continental divide to keep the cattle 
from North Park from edging over into this 
country. That way, you see, they’d hit the 
drift fence at the top of the divide and 
that’d turn ’em back into North Park so 
the cow-punchers wouldn’t have to look so 
far for em. Can’t miss it. There’s a trail 
along it. Just follow that trail along that 
drift fence and it’ll take you right to the 
left side of Mount Ethel.”’ 


Dude-Ranch Cow:Punchers 


At a later date, Jack Nankervis and I 
fished in Rainbow Lake. We’d taken the 
trail out of Long Lake. We’d crossed the 
old Buffalo Pass road. We’d made our way 
along the top of the continental divide— 
sometimes in places where the national 
vertebre became so scrawny that we 
gathered handfuls of pebbles, just for the 
sport of it, and as we rode along, tossed 
them first over the side that led to the 
Pacific and then over the other side toward 
the Atlantic. At a hundred places, as we 
traversed the bare, wind-swept reaches of 
timber line, with a turn of the head, we 
could view the Wasatch Mountains of Utah 
and the snowy range of the Rockies, a scant 
forty miles from Denver. We reached 
Mount Ethel and finally got on the good 
side of that lady, which was the left. We 
crossed eternal snowdrifts for miles at a 
stretch. We skidded our horses over im- 
mense stretches of rounded bed rocks, 
yanked them out of bogs and seepage, and 
reached Rainbow. But to this day we have 
never seen that drift fence, nor even a pole 
or crossbar or wire of it! 

All of which, of course, is beside the point 
for many persons, no matter how much 
they may seek the heart of Nature by means 
of the pack train. . For all such invasions of 
the Rockies, in the everlasting desire to get 
away from the madding throng of those 
who would rather tread on Nature than 
treat with her, are not difficult affairs. In 
fact they’re often quite the opposite. The 
dude ranch, for instance. 

For that person not initiated to the hills 
and the ramifications thereof, the dude 
ranch is busily filling all needs. There are 
the horses, fitted to the work and rentable 
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at so much a day. There is the 
ment—pack saddles, beds, tent, cog) 
outfit, and the food, properly pro 
tioned—and cow-punchers, hired for 
purpose, to do the packing, make and }y 
camp, guide the way along trails which 
to them as familiar as a well-read hoo} 
do the cooking, and if necessary catch 
fish or tree the bear or mountain lion, w 
ever the object of the trip may be, ~ 
In fact a dude-ranch cow-punche 
these days is good for almost anything 
cept to tell you the names of the: 
flowers. That, so far, is just a little tc 
to swallow. But he’ll take you out and 
you home again, and keep you well 
comfortable on the way, which amouni 
a great deal. To say nothing of having 
complished the purpose of having led. 
into a country where every hill is not. 
pled by at least one person with a boo 
one hand and a pencil in the other, hy 
tramping down fifty varieties of flora j 
endeavor to find out whether the } 
just ahead is really a mountain mignon 
or something that looks like it. To 
nothing of evading the sight-seeing bt 
which now have a habit of swishing a 
the wider roads of the Rockies in joyia 
tle groups of twenty and thirty, and 
fishermen who flood forth to every sti 
within automobile reach, determine(| 
make the last finny enemy pay the for 
whether he’s of keeping size or not, 


To Nature’s Last Frontiers. 


To the first of the last frontiers, the d; 
ranch outfit can lead one in safety ar} 
comparative comfort—if one doesn’t 1} 
a few blisters after the first day in the] 
dle. And the cow-puncher guide will ¢/ 
that with joy and appreciation of thed 
of his guests to get away from the roi 
run of things, knowing full well thal) 
last frontiers are reserved for him and{j 
of his ilk, who can strike into the unkn) 
into the recesses of the dim trail wit 
uncertainties, its problems in wood(! 
its difficulties and its dangers—and hi} 
good time out of it. 

For not all trails that lead beyont) 
end of the road are government afi 
marked as such things are with the1! 
and slash of the service staring at} 
whenever you need its guidance, witli 
logs sawed where dead trees have 12 
across the road, and a sign now and thi 
tell you the distance to Trapper's li 
The ones, for instance, that lead to ths 
frontiers of game and fishing and Nati! 
her wilder moods are far different all 

A winding ribbon, for instance, madi 
haps a century ago when the Utes mig! 
here and there through the otherwiset! 
less Rockies, and when the Utes fadil 
be taken up by the prospector, pulles 
ward and onward, from mountain a 
tain in his search for gold. Or perh| 
twisting thing resultant from the facil 
at some far day in the past an elk pau: # 
the top of a ridge and wondered wha 
rious revelry of food might await him) 
faint greenery of a valley far below. | 
followed by other game, and graduall? 
come a run. Then to be followed b 
hunter that he might kill the thing | 
had made the path upon which he pu 
it to its death. And followed in turn!” 
cowboy, hunting the stray critters | 
herd, until today it leads, meanderin 
alluring, difficult and full of pitfalls 
the depths of the last frontier. Thats 
beckons to the seasoned mountaineél™ 
when he prepares to follow it, he P 
also for anything that may happen, { 
horse down the side of a mountail 
broken leg. | 

All of which may not sound allurin , 
city dweller. But then, city dwelling4 
sound alluring to the mountaineer, 5” 
makes it even, and the preparatld g 
merrily on, regardless of the intermly 
First, naturally, attention tums a 4 
horses, and the man about to take 
trip, studies them carefully, particule 
to their gaits. Over in Steamboat 9) 

(Continued on. Page 185) } 
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t pw are two horses that I’d like very 
‘tnave in my own home town of Idaho 
in!. They're burning up hay by the 
. kd oats by the ten-pound pailful, 
ielack and I chalk up a black mark 
, our horse sense.. We’d thought 
jy nd Barney would make a couple of 
ht good pack horses. But we hadn’t 
minto consideration that Barney’s 
sy shuffling little single-foot -would 
<elis pack and produce sores on his 
,e' and that Baldy’s slight limp in the 
d leg would cause her to slip on a 
- ¢je with the consequent fall mussing 
ujconsiderably. Therefore it’s worth 
ie) study a gait and limb soundness; 
disn’t go on boulevards when one hits 
w sed trail. 
1 ft one doesn’t do a lot of things that 

thinking person would do. One 
sn take any more clothing, for in- 
than one actually needs, beyond a 
agin case of rough weather, a slicker, a 
ec; and a second pair of boots. One 
kequite a while beforehand on the 
stin of food, preferring to eat a stand- 
di of nourishing things rather than a 
et of folderol. Because the horses 
sh‘arry that food may be forced to 
+ heir way through the crumbling 
-s\ a mountain pass or scramble down 
er; upon which even a man on foot 
sl —and weight counts, even upon a 
e. 
e’take a compact little medicine chest 
| tbottle of permanganate tablets to 
in) the incision following the bite of a 
lesake, a box of cold tablets, a bottle 
d?2, a little bundle of swab sticks, and 
» ks a smattering of medicine, a hypo- 
ni utfit with a vial of strychnine tab- 
1 addition to which there’ll be the 
ner first-aid kit, purchasable at any 
> jore, and containing . everything 
ss'y for the ordinary injury, from 
ic tid for burns to the compress for a 
e und. . 
e’ carry the lightest tent procurable, 
aj even army pup tents that can go in 
oe ling roll; and he’ll chase the fetish 
at proofing until it becomes an insuf- 
blibore. Because, you know, moun- 

‘eams have a habit of becoming 
Istatketa summer afternoon’s down- 
*. ind trails have a habit of running 
1e de of a stream, leaping gayly across 
¢/tinuing their course on the other 
a ines te trailer to do the same—if 
iD shes xi 

often 3 


. Mountaineer’s Firearms 


hise sometimes slips in a stream, and 
nJ does, he’s down until a rope around 
ne: and a horse pulling hard against 
ot -r end of that rope, hooked around 
hin of the saddle, jerks the down 
naand his dripping pack to his feet 
n. And after all other preparations are 
ie, he mountaineer will cast his pale- 
-e:s around the circle of his acquaint- 
sad find at least a couple of other 
ur loving fools who’d like to make the 
whim. For the mountains were not 
tf the lone wolf, in spite of the fact 
Stiebody is continually attempting to 
t t2 statement. Of course, there are 


ho prove the exceptions. Then 


ee the bones, whitening with the 
's, nd the missing skull, carried to 
© cyote or mountain-lion den, to prove 
Tul cane 

hetockies are immutable, mysterious, 
~€ nging; great tumbled affairs which 
eshouth in a challenge to humanity, 
chad one on by gleaming sunshine 
’ tat within the moment they may 
1 je wanderer with the furious on- 
gh of the tempest. Friendly enemies, 
nl friends—such are the Rockies to 
who alone attempts to pit himself 
heir unknown reaches. Far better 
co) olidated thought of several heads, 
wledge of companionship with its 
jainst loneliness—a screeching coy- 
2king from the impenetrable black- 
a mountain night is much more 
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cheerful when there’s another fellow along 
than when one’s alone—and above all, the 
protection that several persons can give 
against the dangers that lurk in spite of 
every precaution when one strikes the un- 
known trail. 

Not the danger of the bear or the moun- 
tain lion or the fabled catamount, for there 
is practically no such thing as animal men- 
ace; one carries a side arm only, rarely of a 
larger caliber than a .32-20. He only asks 
that it have a six-inch barrel and rifle sights, 
and if he knows anything at all of firearms, 
he is able to shoot with rifle accuracy up to 
a distance of thirty yards, and one rarely 
sees a shootable animal that demands more. 
More, the mountaineer has a playful little 
habit of doing rifle tricks with his long- 
barreled six-gun. 

If the aim is a bit difficult, he doesn’t 
swing his gun down to an aiming point ac- 
cording to the shooting-gallery rules. In- 
stead he raises it as he would a rifle, extends 
his weapon only about half the distance 
that he would if he were shooting accord- 
ing to revolver rules, and then steadies the 
barrel with his left hand as he would steady 
arifle. Following which he pulls the trigger 
and picks up his game. 


Andy, Twenty Years After 


No, he doesn’t pull the trigger. He 
squeezes it, slowly, expending more and 
more force until the hammer is released 
without the slightest jar or deviation from 
aim. And as he does that, he holds himself 
steady against the instinctive flinching 
from the sound of the explosion. That done, 
if he knows anything whatever about align- 
ing his sights, he hits his object, which is 
usually nothing more fearsome than a 


ground hog or a porcupine for the evening _ 


camp meat, and let it be known that prop- 
erly cooked, they’re both larrupin’ good 
truck. 

So it isn’t the danger of lurking beasts, 
for about the only time that mountain 
beasts lurk is when they know that they’re 
far away and safe from that dreaded enemy 
known as the human. It’s a different kind 
of beast, lurking nearer the trail, the beast 
that is the hills when they are in ugly mood, 
waiting to sap the strength of him who in- 
vades their private recesses, or break the 
spirit of even one who has fought against 
them for years, only to win that he 
might 

Our first horse wrangler was Andy, with 
skin like leather, and wrinkles in the back 
of his neck that only years of sun and wind 
could place there. Andy, with his pale blue 
eyes which had looked upon the 13,000- 
foot heights of Argentine Pass in their most 
vicious moments, when the winter blizzards 
had swept them with a ferocity against 
which a man could only run, then flatten 
himself in the white until the worst of the 
gale had abated, then leap to his feet for a 
running spurt again in his frenzied efforts 
to defeat that which seemed bent upon only 
one objective—the taking of his life. Andy, 
who had seen comrades move from his side 
in the swirls of frigid white, to blur in the 
sweeping curtains of snow, edge into sight 
again as they were tossed before him in the 


“arms of the gale, then disappear—and the 


next day be found only hunks of ice in 
the forms of men, their hands clutched for- 
wardin a last effort to be at the thing which 
had beaten them. Andy, who had crossed 
every mountain pass in Colorado in fair 
weather and in foul, who had packed with 
burro and donkey string the wealth of the 
hills from timber line to the glaring fur- 
naces of the smelters; who had known the 
dim trail as boy and man, and who looked 
forward to the trail again with the enthusi- 
asm of a child on the way to his first circus. 
But who had forgotten one thing—that 
twenty years had passed since last he had 
pitted his strength against the ferocity of 
the high country, and that twenty years 
can make a difference. 

It rather struck him, the first morning of 
our packing out, when quite deliberately he 
began the throwing of a diamond hitch on 
the first pack. Following which he halted, 
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looked at the ropes and tried it again. 
Then he looked at the rope once more. 
“Funny how those things can get away 


from you,” he said. ‘“ Now that there dia- | 


mond hitch, I used to be able to throw it— 


just like that. Don’t seem to be able to get | , 


the hang of it right now. Guess it’ll come 
back to me. Don’t make much difference, 
anyhow. A squaw hitch’ll hold just as 
good.” 

A little while later, he guessed that he’d 
just put a common ordinary box hitch on; 
nothing much to jiggle anyway—every 
horse had panniers except old Barney with 
the bedding, and that lay snug to his back. 
So a box hitch it was, and the outfit swung 
up the automobile road from Silver Plume, 
bound for the first turn to the left after 
we'd passed the sawmill, and the ancient, 
abandoned wagon road that would lead us 
to the 11,000-foot uncertainties of Loveland 
Pass. 

Time was when Loveland Pass cut quite 
a figure in Colorado. Back in the days, for 
instance, when Leadville was seething with 
its first flush of the mining boom, when 
Dillon and Wheeler and Robinson squawked 
and roared and bustled from dawn to dusk 
and back to dawn again with the thrill of 
gold and silver, when every metal-bearing 
mountain was resplendent at evening with 
the firefly lights of the carbides atop the 
caps of miners, and railroads worked con- 
struction gangs overtime that they might 
build just one more mile of narrow gauge 
toward the waiting bonanza. Then Love- 
land Pass was quite important, with its 
strings of ore wagons moving doggedly to 
the straining of six and eight horse teams, 
with its stages careening upon their leather 
springs as they hurried over the hump 
toward the raucous life of the mining camps. 
But times have changed since then. 


In Snowdrifts and Thunderstorm 


Leadville, for instance, isn’t the rushing 
camp that it once’ was, though hope springs 
eternal where there is gold and silver. 
Dillon is only a village again,-Wheeler but 
an abandoned box car, Robinson nothing 
more than a thing of desolation, sprawling 
upon Fremont: Pass, while along its edge 
are the ties of a railroad—but the rails are 
gone. The ore wagons and leather-springed 
stages no longer travel Loveland. In the 
ruts of the road that once existed, the creek 
runs when it cares to, and the deadfalls lie 
here and there undisturbed. It is aban- 
doned, merely a scar across the hills, a 
crumbling monument to a departed gold 
rush.- And it was our primary trail. 

e An hour and the going was not so good. 
A horse had gone through a bridge, rotted 
from long disuse; to be unpacked, pulled 
to his feet and repacked again. The dead- 
falls across the road had necessitated pre- 
carious detours more than once down sheer 
side hills, with the hoofs of the horses dig- 
ging desperately as they pulled themselves 
back to the safety of the road. Higher, an- 
other hour brought a few drifts across the 
road, and plunging beasts as they bucked 
snow to their bellies. Then the willows, 
stretching in every direction as willows 
have a habit of doing at the headwaters of a 
mountain stream, the sickening sucking of 
hoofs as our pack beasts pulled one leg free 
from the concealed bog only that another 
might become entangled. 

And after that—the snow, stretching be- 
fore us in every direction. A gully filled 
with it here, a gulch bank full 100 yards 
farther on, and beyond that merely a suc- 
cession of splotchy white after splotchy 
white—and the road disappearing into it. 
Jack reached for his glasses. 

“The eleventh of June,’ he said, ‘‘and 
folks back East dying of the heat.”’ 

Then he lowered the glasses and stood 
looking for a long time in a direction far 
remote from the road, searching the mot- 
tled drifts one after another. At last 

“No sense trying to fool with that road. 
It’s banked up 150 feet deep in places. 
We'll have to try to get around to the right 
and hit for the ridge.” 

Andy rubbed his wrinkled neck. 
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INCE the birth of the milk 
bottle cap, careful house- 
keepers have sought relief from 
the “rule of thumb” in open- 
ing. It was messy, unsanitary 
—as dangerous to the health as 
the use of ice-pick or fork which 
generally destroyed the cap 
and left the milk uncovered. 


Here’s a new cap which opens 
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vention! 
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Dribble, dribble—ooze and 
seep—will that washbowl ever 
empty with that half-clogged 
drain loafing on the job? 

Noneed to put up with that 
bother—or to call a plumber 
—just use Drano according to 
directions on the can. Its bub- 
bling, boiling, scouring action 
quickly dissolves grease, hair, 
lint and soapy waste—leaves 
drains free-flowing and 
sanitary. 

Housewives everywhere use 
Drano regularly in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry drains. 
Drano also disinfects and de- 
odorizes garbage cans— keeps 
refrigerator drain-pipes clean 
—removes grease from ga- 
rage floors. 

Drano positively will not 
harm porcelain, enamel 
or plumbing. 

If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a full- 
sized can. Express charges addi- 
tional outside of the United States 
and Canada. The Drackett Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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‘Just what I was thinkin’,” he said. ‘‘If 
we can hit that ridge we’re all right. Snow 
never lays bad on the other side. Trouble 
is, though, these here drifts don’t look like 
they’re crusted.” 

A moment later we were sure they weren’t 
crusted. Major was down, pack and all, 
and Spot, my pinto, straining at the lariat 
as we yanked him out. We tried again, with 
a different horse, more accustomed to snow. 
A path was broken; one by one, our pack 
horses plunging behind us, we went sloshing 
through. But there was only another drift 
waiting beyond, and a score more after 
that, and the sun had faded. Far over the 
ragged rocky ridge which denoted the 
scraggly pinnacle of the continent, a roll of 
thunder sounded ominously. We paid scant 
attention. Two horses were down in the 
second drift, and Jack and I were unstrap- 
ping the shovel from its designedly handy 
place atop the lightest pack. 

We shoveled through and on to another 
drift. After that, a steady succession, while 
the thunder rolled anew and the clouds 
massed heavier. At last the downpour— 
but not of rain. It was hail, pelting against 
our faces as it swept forward upon a forty- 
mile gale, and sending us crouching until 
we could steel ourselves to its attack and 
again resume our slow labors—of shoveling 
snow in June. 

Our horses were scattered everywhere 
now, heads down, manes and tails lashed 
by the hurricane. A hurricane which slashed 
us with ice for a full ten minutes, then as 
suddenly shifted its burden to a thing of 
fleecy white, driving with the determined 
steadiness of a January blizzard, while the 
thunder continued to crash and the light- 
ning flashed with such nearness that we 
could feel the crinkling of static at the edges 
of our hair. 


A Blizzard in June 


The incongruity of it! A blizzard! Yet 
there was the thunder, and the horses snort- 
ing with fright at gray-green flashes of 
lightning, every bolt, it seemed, striking 
home just over the hill. And we shoulder 


| deep in a snowdrift, shoveling doggedly, 
| while the ptarmigan, in their summer plu- 
| mage, shrieked and squawked in rapid 
| flights about us, we who had invaded the 


| privacy of their snowy home. 


| in the gray of the 


But there 
was little time for noting such things as 
fool edible birds that know no more than to 
approach within short stone’s throw of hu- 
mans. There was something else—a snow- 
drift fifteen feet deep, with never a solid 
footing until its very base was reached, and 
stretching fifty feet onward, while in the 
little patch of stony ground beyond, rapidly 
whitening with the blizzard, a pack string 
snorted anew at the lightning and thunder 
and strove vainly for a means of return to 
the lower country. Besides, it was five 
o’clock now. Two hours more, with these 
clouds hanging above us, and darkness 
would drop like a suddenly loosened cur- 
tain. Darkness meant a night camp upon 
the pinnacle of the world, without shelter, 
without wood, without even a windbreak. 

We worked fe- 
verishly and broke 
through, to cross 
a smaller drift and 
two heavier ones; 
then hulks of white 


storm, we slowly 
began the ascent 
to the summit, an 
ascent where there 
was no trail. 
Great rocks 
barred our prog- 
ress and sent us 
toracking detours. 
Crevices yawned, 
while we edged 
past them, one by 
one. Loose shale 
slipped beneath 
cringing hoofs. 
Higher, higher, 
while the blizzard 
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took on new intensity; while our clothes 
crusted with it—the temperature had 
dropped below freezing now; while the 
manes and tails of the horses became hard, 
stiffened things of frozen white and the packs 
only so many ice-laden lumps upon stolid 
beasts, halting at every pretext, nor moving 
until a human hand should guide them. 

Over and to a flat where the wind burst 
in fierce blasts which flattened us against 
the backs of our mounts, and the sweep of 
the snow became blinding. Onward, Andy 
in the lead, with hope fighting fear. Six 
o’clock now. 

Another hour 

“Andy—Andy! 
ing us?” 


Where are you tak- 


When Landmarks Fail 


He halted at the scream in my voice, and 
cupping his hands, shouted back, ‘‘Got to 
go this way. This is the west side of the 


pass.” 
“Tt’s not!’ Jack had come beside me 
now. ‘“That’s the east side—we’d just be 


going back where we came from. Besides, 
that’s a ledge drift there—100 feet deep if 
it’s an inch—and nothing to hold it. We’d 
start an avalanche 2? 

Andy stared; snow-blinded eyes had seen 
only a patch of snow, not the overhanging 
thing of menace which it really was. One 
horse upon that and a thousand tons of 
snow would have gone downward, to say 
nothing of a human and a beast. Dully, 
Andy turned his horse and, as he passed us, 
we could see a gaunt expression of acute 
suffering in his features, a man fighting a 
condition which called for the strength of 
young men, strength such as he had known 
twenty years before, when others had died 
on Argentine and he had lived to help 
carry them in. 

A long swing and again a call, stentorian, 
excited. Jack was hanging far from his 
horse, staring at the snow-whitened ground. 

“What’s the sense of this? We’ve crossed 
our own trail and we’re following it back. 
We can’t go through those drifts again.” 

There we stood and fought it out, with 
the blizzard chopping our words into queer 
sequences and the darkness creeping closer 
and closer with every moment. Far down 
to the right lay a fringe of timber and ground 
that seemed clear of drifts. Our compass 
pointed to it. But Andy rebelled. 

““What’s the sense of fighting it all over 
again? It’ll take us down the east side of 
the range. What’s the sense of that? 
We've got to go over there, I tell you—over 
there!” 

And he pointed toward his west, but the 
compass said it was the east. At last he 
dropped his arms. 

“Tf I had a landmark ” he said, then 
silently followed us as we began the sliding, 
dangerous descent, down the forty-five de- 
gree angle of a snow-covered mountain, to- 
ward the welcome embrace of timber and 
the tiny patches of dryness beneath the 
low-hanging pines where tired men might 
sleep after eleven hours of saddle and snow 
and climbing. When the fire was blazing, 
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October 10, 
Andy only sat and looked at it, or mum 
something about landmarks. It wa 
though something which had formed 
heart of him had departed up there, y 
two men fooling around with the a 
order of things should believe a mere; 
of jiggling steel against the word of a 
who had fought mountains and their “ 
since boyhood. 

“But look here,” said Jack finally, « ‘ 
you ever get in a tangle like this befo 
when you didn’t have a landmark?” 

He shook his head. , 

“Always go by a landmark,” 
nally. 

The next morning, when we had " 
the ice in the little pool formed by ay 
seepage and shaken four inches of , 
from the protruding ends of our 
rolls, we took the compass and th 
and the forest-service map and le 
the top of a ridge from which we 
Gray’s and Torrey’s Peak. 

“The map and the compass sh 
just a mile and a half west of th ‘ 
tains,” we argued. \ 

“We're lost,” answered Andy. “8 
we ain’t, the old road ought to 
down there in the gulch.” 

And there it lay, a quarter of a mileg 
That afternoon we were well along on) 
trail to Leadville and that night Ay 
mumbled in his sleep. He had taker 
part in our calculations as we had fig; 
out other little problems of the day's j: 
ney. 

He had only sat slumped on his hi 
shoulders high, hands clasped on the |} 
of his saddle, a man with his spirit go- 
stolen by twenty years’ absence fro: 
thing he had known in intimacy, and 3 
map and a piece of steel in a cage of g} 
Two days later we led our horses in: 
corral at Leadville and I waved Andy ¢ 
as I reached for the rope of a pack hor) 

“Better take it easy, Andy,” I said. 

He put his hand to his head. He whi 
dizzily, then sank on a bale of hay. 

“Don’t know what’s wrong with me 
confided, ‘‘but I’m sicker’n hell!” 


The Trouble With Andy 


Nor did he mention that half of its 
heart sickness—he who had crossed e} 
mountain passin Colorado! Thenextn 
ing Jack and I went down to the raili 
station to see Smith, the forest ranger, '!, 
between such trifling duties as scaling ‘¥ 
carloads of logs, walking six miles t¢! 
other sawmill, and then pounding the} 
dle for eighteen more out to Twin Lis 
had promised to get us a new wranl. 
The conductor of the South Park trait 
Denver had just sounded “All aboa’ 
Out from the station came a tall man 
freckles, and wrinkles in his neck, hol 
a duffel bag lightly before him, and i 
almost a buoyant tread climbed the iB 
of the rear car. I caught at the arm 0 
partner. ' 

“Jack,” I said, ‘“there’s Andy!” _ 

Jack Nankervis, himself a pioneer, 
younger day, nodded. “Sure got well # 
hurry, didn’t 
he asked. 1% 
with anoteof 
pathy, “But 
years makea. 
difference. A! 
may think» 
things, but w!! 
comes to buill 
up against en 
Let’s pull ba 
bit.. He migh® 
want us to 
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Gasoline sellers know the 
famous Fry Visible Pump de- 
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business because of its depend- 
ability. 


That’s the reason thousands of 


new Frys go into use every 
month. 


You will find it both a pleasure 
and a satisfaction to buy your 
gasoline from a service station 
equipped with the Fry Visible 
Pump. 
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able—so is their equipment. 
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PAINTED STALLION 


a mustang chase and didn’t shoot him down. 
It was me that named him. SoI have a per- 
sonal interest in him too.” 

Conway had revealed more than he real- 
ized in that last remark. Powers, on his 
homeward way, recalled the tale that was 
linked with White Blanket; a tale to the 
effect that some rider, drifting through, had 
run down the colt in a mustang chase and 
declined to shoot it, naming it instead, and 
facetiously proclaiming that the colt was 
his by virtue of the fact that he had failed 
to take its life for the bounty that Carson 
was paying for every mustang that was 
killed on his range at that time. There had 
been some other tale connected with that 
same drifting rider, but Powers could not 
call it to mind. 

In the presence of several men he an- 
nounced to his daughter the result of his 
conversation with Conway. He neglected 
to state, however, that he had claimed the 
stallion as his own without mention of her 
own interest in the matter. 

“He’s a-going to stand on range usage, 
and says you or me hasn’t a ghost of a claim 
over White Blanket,’”’ he declared. 

“And we haven’t,”’ she said. 

She declined to be concerned, content in 
the belief that Conway had caught the 
stallion for the sole purpose of giving the 
horse to her. Any rider in the Solaro coun- 
try would have welcomed the opportunity; 
most of them in fact had made a try at cap- 
turing the painted stallion. All the more 
reason then that Conway’s purpose should 
be the same. There was but one small re- 
curring cloud to mar the contentment, and 
she carried this matter to Bob Pierce, the 
old foreman of the T Bar Z, who was her 
tried and trusted friend. She recalled that 
that fugitive youth of years ago had worked 
for a few days at a T Bar Z camp according 
to his own declaration. 

She opened the conversation in circuitous 
fashion. 

“Bob, do you know Reese Conway?” 
she asked. 

“Right well,”’ Pierce testified. 

“Like him?”’ she inquired. 

The old foreman smiled quizzically down 
upon her. 

“Tolerable,” he admitted. 

“Now, Bob, you tell me,” she insisted. 

“Well, then, he’s an upstanding young 
buck, honest, capable and with a fair meas- 
ure of good sense,’ Pierce catalogued. 
“Yes, like him. He won mea horse three 
days back.” 

“How?” she asked. 

“ Ain’t you heard yet? Well, you will,” 
he predicted. 

She had been having another of her fits of 
apprehensiveness over this matter which 
she was taking up with Pierce, and as a con- 
sequence she had not seen Conway for three 
days—and Conway had suffered. Also he 
had been nursing a black eye and a split lip, 
as his altercation with Charlie Thorne had 
occurred three nights before. 

“Has he ever been round these parts be- 
fore—years back?”’ she asked. 

“Who’s been telling you?” Pierce in- 
quired in turn. 

“No one,”’ she denied. 
dering.” 

“No, you wasn’t. You know for sure,” 
Pierce contradicted. ‘‘Come now, don’t 
try to put the blinders on your uncle.” 

“Yes, I knew,” she confessed; ‘but not 
what it was, or if it’s all cleared up.” 

“Tt was a double killing up in Morello 
four years back,’’ Pierce stated bluntly. 

Then he watched the color drain out of 
her cheeks. She had not even suspected 
anything of that sort. Some boyish prank, 
she had imagined, had brought him into a 
clash with the authorities. But this! A 
cold hand seemed to clamp down upon her 
heart, compressing it with icy fingers until 
it became an actual physical pain, squeez- 
ing all the warmth and joy out of life. The 
eyes that were turned up to those of the old 
foreman were filled with a great hurt. 


“T was just won- 


(Continued from Page 35) 


“Girl, do you care as much as that?” he 
asked softly. 

She nodded mutely, turning her face 
away. 

“That’s what I halfway suspected when 
I observed how much you was tracking 
round with him. Folks can’t help liking 
Conway. And the old man wasn’t going to 
see you riding for a spill, little one, so I took 
it on myself to investigate round a bit.” 

“Tell me,” she urged. 

“When he jumped out of our camp just 
ahead of Latrop’s posse—Latrop was sheriff 
of Morello County then, and still is—I 
thought the reason Latrop hadn’t called in 
the Solaro sheriff to codperate with him, 
which he rightly should have done, was be- 
cause he was aiming to drag down the re- 
ward himself. Then when he decided to 
stop overnight when he knew he was close 
onto Conway, I tumbled that he was giving 
the boy a chance. 

“Later he told me. ‘Why don’t that 
rattle-headed youngster romp across the 
line instead of doubling round where I can’t 
help but pick up his trail? I’ve had one hell 
of a time trying to miss him, Bob, without 
the rest of the posse discovering it,’ he says. 
‘IT knew that boy when he was a colt and 
there ain’t any meannessin him. But folks 
up at Morello figure it as a cold-blooded 
killing and are all het up to get him. If 
only he’d sat tight, instead of flitting off on 
the run, he’d have come through, likely. 
I’d had my eye on that quartet he tangled 
with since they’d lit in Morello. I know 
their breed. I figure that not only Morello 
but the whole world at large is a sight better 
off for the absence of the two that Conway 
eliminated. But I haven’t got anything but 
my own personal belief to go on. Mean- 
while the remaining pair has offered to put 
up a thousand dollars for the kid’s capture. 
I wisht he’d sift for the border and leave me 
free to go back and look up those fellows’ 
pedigree.’ Well, as you know, girl, Conway 
made it across, and now he’s back,” Pierce 
concluded. 

That cold, constricting hand was releas- 
ing its hold upon the girl’s spirit, and a vast 
relief flooded through her, restoring the 
color to her cheeks, lifting the stricken ap- 
peal from her eyes. 

“Start at the first and come down to 
date, Bob,” she insisted. 

Pierce complied, going into detail. 

“And then when Latrop got back to 
Morello,” he said in conclusion, ‘‘it was to 
find that that reward talk and stirring up of 
folks’ hostility had only been a play to get 
shut of him while the remaining pair made 
their get-away. They’d left right after he 
did, without troubling to put up that re- 
ward money, and they made their exit just 
two jumps ahead of a cluster of Cross C 
riders who was endeavoring real earnest to 
get sight of them somewheres within gun- 
shot. Latrop tried to get word to Conway, 
but he’d dropped out of sight and stayed 
out for close onto four years, eating his 
heart out to be back on this side of the line. 
Then some rider who knew the lay of things 
run acrost him and told him how things was. 
So here he is. It’s maybe not cleared up 
formal, but it won’t ever cause him any 
trouble. I made sure of all that when I saw 
how much time a certain little lady was 
putting in with him.” 

The girl gave the old foreman an affec- 
tionate little squeeze. Then she rode off in 
search of Conway. She was all contrition 
for having avoided him for the past three 
days, her heart swelling with sympathy for 
his long and lonely exile south of the border. 
She failed to locate Conway, which was un- 
fortunate for him—and for her. 

Instead she met a T Bar Z rider, who 
jogged along with her for a mile before turn- 
ing off. 

“‘Tt’s a shame about White Blanket,’’ he 
said. ‘‘This Conway, now, is a real one, 
according to my notion, and I’d have bet 
my last chip on him. Of course, his having 
words with your dad thataway, and all the 


roughing he’s took from the boys abo; 
ing his meals at the Box 8 and all, 
with the fact that Powers is going ; 
a halt to his mustang trapping by 
that drive—well, all that might rug 
man’s temper a mite. But I didnt 
he’d hold out on you and keep 
Blanket. Every man in the whole 
country has spoke of that paint ho 
yours ever since he was a spraddle. 
colt.” | 

She laughed and remarked to the 
that she had never had the least sha 
a claim to White Blanket, but a smal 
of pain had been inserted with the 
observations. Why did Conwa 
the matter when it was co 
lieved throughout the Solaro 
keeping White Blanket because 
with her father? The rider, s 
summed up the matter as it 
stood by the whole countrysid 

She desisted in her search 
which would have been futile 
as he was at that moment 
Blanket down the single blo 
main street. : 

The horse-loving population of tha 
camp turned out to view the magn 
wild stallion, as White Blanket, a | 
prehensive at the presence of 
those creatures that had so 
his mortal enemies, pranced 
down the street, snorting and sh 
head. The stallion fidgeted nel 
Conway halted him before ar 
throng. 

“‘He’s a mite sniffy yet wi 
folks around,”’ Conway expla 
he’ll grow out of that.” 

Charlie Thorne shouldere 
through the crowd, and the very mai 
the sheriff’s approach caused a littl| 
tric current of warning to tingle alon} 
way’s spine. But Thorne greetel 
affably in his usual sarcastic vein. _ 

““How’s your eye?”’ he inquired, § 
ing Conway’s discolored optic. 

The very fact that he referred t 
altercation of three nights past, si) 
himself had come off the loser, was! 
by the crowd as sufficient evida | 3 
cherished no grudge. 

“Better, thank you so much,” ch 
returned. “I can almost see with ill 
How’s your jaw convalescing?” 

“Oh, much improved,” Thorne det 

He allowed his eye to travel ov! 
stallion with an appraising glance. _ 

“Great horse,”’ he said. “TI hear |} 
for sale.” 

“Your information was correct | 
last detail,’’ Conway returned. 

“Unless the last detail would be } 
that would alter your notion,” 
qualified. 

“Oh, well—yes,” Conway adi 
“But I was speaking within bounds 
son. No sane mortal would pay the @ 
would take to separate me on i 
Blanket.” 

“Maybe no one in his right mind 
keep him instead of taking the pri! 
could get for him,”’ Thorne suggest _ 

“There’s that, too,’’ Conway cor™ 
To himself he added, “ Now just whis 
this leading up to, I ‘wonder? First '? 
convinces folks that our recent wran\® 


flat statement from me that I won? 
with White Blanket at no price wh” 
making sure that I’ll get my back ™ 
so that I won’t back down. Direct 
eee me an offer, which I'll a 


intge so much money.” 
He smiled down at Thorne. ‘, 
“You was about,” he said—“Y'! 
about to make me an offer. Let’s by 
“‘So you've decided to sell?” Thor 
jectured. 
“T’ve decided not to sell,” Conw 
rected. “‘I just wanted to determin'| 
(Continued on Page! 90) y 
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Nine masterpieces of design! Nine crea- 
tions from famous artists! Nine beautiful 
contributions to America’s tasteful homes! 
Now ready for inspection at your dealer’s. 


On this page we can give only the merest 
hint of the beauty and variety of these new 
Congoleum Rug patterns. Why not clip the 
patterns you like best and have your dealer 
show them to you? 


Patterns in Wide Array 


Rich colorful designs side by side with 
conventional effects. Fascinating Chinese 
figures—gorgeous as a Mandarin’s costume. 
All-over floral motifs fresh and joyous as 
a May morning. Geometrical figures in 
blue and tan admirably suited for kitchen, 
bathroom or pantry. Patterns for every 
room—to suit every taste. Ata price your 
purse can easily pay. 


The gay floral pattern shown on the floor above is Congoleum Rug No. 396 
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“Nine New Congoleum Rug Designs 


Your dealer will gladly show you Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Rugs. Examine them 
well. Note their variety; their craftsman- 
ship; their seamless, waterproof surface 
that needs only an occasional light mopping. 
These modern floor-coverings lie flat with- 
out fastening of any kind—never turn up 
at the edges. 


Real Money- Saving Prices 


Yet with all their advantages, Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rugs cost ever so little. Sizes 
range from small mats to room-size rugs. 


Then, too, the Gold Seal on every one 
protects you against substitution or any 
possible dissatisfaction with your purchase. 
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(Continued from Page 188) 
of us two was the most addle-headed—you 
for bidding so high or me for declining your 
offer. It’s bound to bea draw, and with you 
setting the pace.” 

“T don’t quite get your drift,” said 
Thorne. 

“Excuse me most profusely for flatly dis- 
believing you,’’ Conway returned. “You 
get it right enough. So do I get yours. I 
savvy the game, but I don’t know the ob- 
ject. Who wins and why? That’ll likely 
come out later. What’s your top offer?”’ 

“Five hundred,’’ Thorne snapped. 

““Sho!’’? Conway remarked deprecatingly 
“You don’t want to buy a horse. You just 
want to show off. Come again.” 

“Five-fifty,’’ Thorne offered. 

““What’s the use to clutter up our time 
with triflin’ fifty-dollar raises?’’ Conway 
inquired. “ You aim to bid high and I aim 
to decline, so let’s give these folks some 
swift action and let ’em get home to their 
business. Would you pay a thousand even 
for this horse?” 

“Yes,”’ said Thorne. ‘‘Come over and 
I’ll give you a check for him.” 

“T was just asking, not offering him,” 
Conway returned. ‘I wouldn’t sell him for 
that. I just inquired to shut off any more 
small bids. What’s your next raise?” 

Notch by notch, Thorne lifted the price 
to fifteen hundred dollars. There he halted. 
Conway had begun to look speculatively off 
into the distance and Thorne suspected 
that he was reflecting upon the many 
pleasures of life that could be procured with 
such a generous sum. 

“No more?’’ Conway queried. ‘Well, 
that price wouldn’t touch him.” Thorne 
breathed a sigh of relief. ‘“‘And now,” said 
Conway, “with you taking the lead and me 
inhaling your dust, we’ve convinced folks 
that we’re both out of our heads. I know 
why I won’t sell White Blanket, but I don’t 
just see why you act like you want to buy 
him.”’ 

“Then I’ll tell you,” Thorne volunteered. 
“T want him so that I can present him to 
the party to who he rightly should go—that 
party being a particularly good friend of 
mine.” 

Conway considered this, comprehension 
dawning upon him. Thorne had led him 
into this to make it appear that he was re- 
fusing to sell out of pique toward Powers, 
while Thorne stood forth in the presence of 
assembled Solaro as one whose friendship 
for Powers would lead him to pay a pre- 
posterous price for a horse in order to pre- 
sent it to his friend. 

“So that’s it—and the thought does you 
credit,’ he said softly. ‘It’s a real gener- 
ous, whole-hearted impulse and I’m going 
to give you a chance to see just how deep 
that friendship strikes in. There’s never 
been a price put on White Blanket. Just 
for your sake, I’m going to make one. He’s 
yours for four thousand dollars. That’s a 
flat offer, good for two minutes.”’ 

Thorne laughed nastily. 

“Why don’t you hold up.a bank?” he 
asked scornfully. 

Conway glanced toward the Solaro Bank 
on the corner. 

“‘Tt’s your bank,” he said. ‘‘That’s what 
I’m trying to do—hold it up for four thou- 
sand dollars. Do you want him that bad?” 

“No,” Thorne declared. 

“Now there’s one other little thing,’ 
Conway said. ‘‘You’ve done a consider- 
able talking at me about one thing and an- 
other. Now you seem to have reached the 
point where it’s your job to comment about 
my personal ways and question my mo- 
tives. From now on out, any remarks that 
you drop to me are slated to be real imper- 
sonal. I’m just telling you.” 

He wheeled the stallion and rode out of 
town. 

“Son,” he said to himself, as White 
Blanket lined out at a run toward the home 
camp, “it’s narrowing down to where you 
and the honorable sheriff is due to have 
squally times if he don’t desist from going 
round tending to my business and forget- 
ting his own. His advice may be sound, but 
as long as I haven’t paid for it, I don’t have 
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to listen to very much more of the same— 
and I won’t. This four-flush play he just 
turned, when it’s called to old man Pow- 
ers’ notice, which Thorne will make sure 
that it is, will convince that hard-headed 
old whiskered lizard that I’m nursing a 
grouch against him and that I’m even worse 
than he thought.” 

Sometime later he commented again. 

“This here is the gossipin’est community 
I’ve ever sat in on,” he said. “Right now, 
there’s several that’s risking their ponies’ 
necks and their own in their haste to carry 
the details of that conversation out to the 
Box 8. I wonder how she’ll take it. Any- 
way, I’ll know the next time we meet.” 

That meeting, however, was a long time 
deferred. For days Conway scanned the 
range for some distant rider who would be 
Millie Powers, but she failed to appear. At 
first he was anxious, ever alert at the sight 
of some moving speck on the range. As the 
days passed his genial grin seldom ap- 
peared. When it did it was forced. He 
turned moody, his thoughts ever upon the 
girl and the reasons for this protracted 
nonappearance. 

‘““White Blanket,’’ he said at last, “she 
ain’t coming to see us again. We’re left 
high and dry, you and me. Quit us cold, the 
little lady has—dead cold. And I can’t see 
for why. Maybe the old man has laid down 
the law and put the Indian sign on us. But 
one day she’ll turn up and tell us the whys 
and the wherefores. We can count on that 
anyway. I’d feel better if only I could 
catch sight of her riding past.” 

Riders he met occasionally. Their atti- 
tude puzzled him. Any cow hand in the 
world would be prone to slouch with one leg 
across the saddle and inquire in detail as to 
the capture, breaking, the good points and 
the bad of a stallion so famous as White 
Blanket. But their comments were brief, 
their curiosity apparently nonexistent. 

“‘Great horse, that,’’ one said, 
switched to a different topic. 

“T helped relay that pretty rascal as a 
two-year-old and I’ll proclaim to the wide 
world at large that he’s the fastest and 
toughest beast on four legs,’’ said another. 

Conway enlarged upon White Blanket’s 
virtues, but the other man made no further 
comment himself. 

Conway’s proclamation to the sheriff to 
the effect that all remarks in the future had 
best remain strictly impersonal had been 
heard by many and widely heralded, and 
though it had been directed solely at 
Thorne, others had decided to abide by it 
as well. Many there were who felt that any 
particular reference to White Blanket—the 
stallion being the key, so to speak, to a 
situation that was known and discussed 
country-wide—would be verging upon the 
personal. 

Conway did not understand this. He 
was somewhat mystified at the apparent 
lack of interest manifested by the various 
riders in a great horse. But other matters 
weighed too deeply upon his soul to permit 
of his giving any particular thought to that 
phase of the matter. The actions of any 
individual he met were of little moment to 
him. Usually he failed even to notice, an- 
swering abstractedly. 

“White Blanket, this here is upsetting 
me something fearful,” he confessed. “I 
can’t seem to lay hold of it. I wonder now 
if, unbeknownst to ourselves, we’ve gone 
and inadvertently rode on the down-country 
side of a sagebrush when we should have 
held more uphill. It must be that, White 
Blanket. Somehow or other we’ve turned 
on the wrong fork of the trail. If only we 
knew what about! This is eating right into 
me, pony, that’s what it is.” 

He knew of course that the fact that 
Millie Powers had ridden out to meet him 
so frequently had been commented upon; 
Thorne’s remark had enlightened him as to 
that. The cessation of their rides together 
also was coming in for considerable com- 
ment. Of that he had not the least doubt. 

“They was free enough in their speech 
prior,” he said. ‘‘Why don’t no one ever 
bring it up now, so’s I could get a line on 
what’s brought it about? But they don’t, 


and 
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and you’d think all Solaro would be ragging 
me into shreds. Instead, nary a word. 
Likely, since my run-in with Thorne, they 
figure I’m too hair-triggered, sort of.” 

And meanwhile the girl was enduring 
much the same sort of thing. Thorne’s 
offer to buy White Blanket and his avowed 
reason for doing so she knew for just what 
it was—a grand-stand play—and it did not 
endear Thorne to her; it exerted, in fact, 
just the opposite effect. As the days 
dragged by, her desire to see Conway 
mounted and she fought down the urge to 
ride out and meet him. It became an acute 
ache. There must be some explanation 
forthcoming, she knew. After she had rid- 
den out and spent day after day with him 
on the range, he would surely not humiliate 
her before the whole of Solaro. She could 
not, someway, quite accommodate that 
sort of thing with what she knew of Conway. 

It was not that she had the least title to 
White Blanket. But every man in the 
Solaro country had looked upon the horse 
as hers since his colthood, her title as thor- 
oughly assured as if the Box 8 brand had 
been scorched upon him while he still 
traveled at the side of his mother, the rene- 
gade Patches. It struck deep that Con- 
way, of all men, should be the one to deny 
that title on account of a few words with 
her father—words for which she herself had 
sought to atone by deliberately showing 
the population of the country that she was 
not in accord with her parent’s stand. Nor 
was it through any great desire to possess 
White Blanket. That had been so deeply 
buried under weightier issues as no longer 
to matter a straw. It was that he should 
have put this public affront upon her for 
the sake of a grudge toward another, or for 
the sake of a horse, when she would not 
have inflicted the same hurt upon him for 
any reason under the sun. 

Eventually, after a space of three weeks, 
which had seemed an interminable period 
to both of them, she reclined one day on a 
ridge, sweeping the country with her 
glasses. The cows had been combed from 
the low country and thrown up in the 
Cusillas. Inside a week her father would be 
back with such of the Box 8 hands as could 
be spared temporarily from their work in 
the hills, and after recruiting such additional 
men as were necessary, he would proceed 
to put on a drive and clear the mustangs 
from the range. 

She picked up a distant speck and recog- 
nized White Blanket. For a moment she 
fluttered between hope that the rider would 
head toward, her and fear lest he should. 
He did not. 

The painted stallion was traveling at a 
terrific pace, as if Conway might be in pur- 
suit of some fleeting shadow. Instead, Con- 
way had given the stallion his head and was 


fleeing from his own moody thoughts, as if ° 


this tremendous speed would enable him to 
escape them. She watched the great stal- 
lion pour down steep pitches without slack- 
ening speed and leap across cut-bank 
arroyos with the ease of a greyhound. Then 
he passed out of the field of her glasses and 
the range seemed empty and cheerless. 
A great loneliness possessed her, and she 
started for home, while Conway thundered 
on into Solaro. 

The long run had served to settle his tur- 
bulent mood somewhat. He entered the 
Thompson House and ordered a drink, 
tossed it off and repaired to the roulette 
wheel. His bets were small, his preoccupa- 
tion great. 

“Tf I hadn’t made that first payment on 
the Ewing place, I’d step up on White 
Blanket and leave these parts behind for all 
time,’’ he told himself, knowing even as he 
threatened that he would never leave with- 
out at least one parting word with the girl 
who filled his thoughts to the exclusion of 
all else. 

It was at this juncture that Thorne en- 
tered. He greeted all those present by 
name save Conway. The latter, who faced 
the roulette layout, with his back to the 
door, Thorne pretended not to see. Con- 
way did not so much as turn. A cold wrath 
welled up in him. From somewhere deep 


within his consciousness a small yoic 
clamoring to be heard. 
“Steady! Hold your head!”’ it cauti 
“Don’t do anything foolish now and 
yourself off down the wrong fork ¢ 
trail.” a 
He endeavored to heed it. Then T} 
pretending to notice him for the first 
hailed him from the bar. 
“Hello,” Conway said, turning 1 
“What’s all this bad news 
hearing?”’ Thorne asked. . 
“Steady! Steady!” that inner 
counseled. :. 
“Well, just what have you been 
ing?’’ Conway inquired. 
‘Nothing to speak of—except 
has been remarking the fact th 
been cut off even from your lunches 
days,”’ Thorne said. j 


until it was but a faint piping sq 
died out completely as his eyes | 
Thorne. Those who observed his 
moved hastily aside. | 


it 

my insignia of office today—namel 
badge,”’ Thorne continued. “ia 
you planted a lucky slam on i 
time don’t mean it’ll ever happen a 

“No, it won’t ever happen again,” 
way promised. “‘ You maybe left yc 
off, but you’re still wearing a gur 
just one subject that ain’t ever g 
remarked on again between you 
and both of us go right on livin, 
ately thereafter.’”’ 

Thorne read relentless purpos 
way’s eyes. : 

“And what is that subject?” 

“You know what it is,” 
turned. “‘And you can start s 
the same time you start talki 
time it comes up.” 

“Are you threatening to shoot 
Thorne demanded, striving to eae 
air of incredulity. 4 

“T’m promising to,’’ Conway corr 
“T’ve sojourned south of the border 
and I’ll be headed back that way righ 
you bring up a certain matter again. 

He turned and walked out, mountt 

* 
rode back to camp. 

“That was a real childish way to a¢ 
he reflected. ‘‘But I meant it, at 
Anyway, what the hell does it matte 
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REEN FLOOR, a valley so name! 
the profusion of springs which su 
moisture sufficient to floor the bhi 
with a carpet of grass, lay well towa 
eastern end of Solaro range, its ! 
opening toward the west. This mout 
sisted of a funnel-shaped flat, flanl 
abrupt hills, that terminated in 4 
etched notch that served to split ty 
topped expanses that formed the 
higher tier of benches. It widened 
valley of generous dimensions, thret 
long by half that distance across 
widest point, walled in at every § 
sheer sandrock cliffs. The bottom 
accessible only by way of the narrow 
at the mouth or by means of a few 
trails that threaded breaks in the sa! 
rims, and followed sloping | 
angled along the face of the walls 4 
down to the floor of the valley. q | 
Conway sat on a point overlook 
narrow fissure that formed the enti 
Green Floor. Here Sol Carson a0 
Pierce joined him. Pierce chu 
pointed. Carson’s gaze followed the 
tion of the foreman’s indicating | 
Some object that vaguely resem 
human figure stood on the point of 
hill, its arms extended sidewise, & 
mounting it. Beyond it, angling 
sloping sidehill, several objects of § 
colors were attached to the tips of }! 
at irregular intervals and flapped ¢T 
the wind. | 
“There’s your last year’s jacket, 
said Conway, indicating the dummy 
point; ‘‘topped off with an 4 
(Continued on Page 


ntinued from Page 190) 
{idell’s. That there red banner 
> ym the juniper just beyond it is 
“da worn-out tablecloth from the 
s¢ House, and the next is one leg of 
s\’s overalls.” 
ached for Conway’s glasses and 
2m upon a distant flat expanse. 
hat’s that contraption yonder?” 
ie . 
; {t there, no high points, and I 
wit to drop back to the ridges and 
etraight line of the wings for fear 
om might get pocketed in the sag 
stn through, so I held to the line 
g-need it solid across the flat,’ 

xplained. “I bought up some 
f “reap cloth, unrolled them and 
ehiown the center, then draped the 
ro the top of one patch of brush to 
xt Look close and you'll see a 
o dummies stationed along that 
ce) help out.” 

iodded. 
wir does these rag wings extend 
ay” he asked. 
rh’ t fifteen miles southwest and the 
abit the same toward the north- 
Ciway said. ‘It makes a funnel 
xpard of twenty miles across at the 


d >u figure that all the mustangs 
ow's’ drive shoves into the mouth 
_fimel will come converging down 
ayind romp into the opening to 
fir?” Carson chuckled. 

no it,’”’ said Conway. “In the past 
ek I’ve gathered up all the cast-off 
itsn Solaro, and the Mexicans has 
t ¢wn a dozen pack-horse loads on 
fim up Morello way. In addition 
fer ing, which the mustangs would 
fm anyhow, I’ve rigged scare- 
sviywheres along the line—shirts 
‘ke rigged on brush and with their 
rehed out, and topped off with a 
a .unk of something or other. A 
gill stop short and whistle at 
z i of them a mile off, as paralyzed 
S you was to jump up out of the 
igh in front of him, spread out your 
id 21 “Shoo!” They won’t go any- 
ne that string, but hold away from 
ecie angling up along down the 
» mouth of Green Floor is clear, 
ne lead bunch goes in the others 
/ after them like pouring rice into 
+hj2 men left their horses in a little 
io1some distance back from the lip. 
he stationed themselves behind a 
f lush and waited. Somewhere off 
es Powers’ riders would be coming, 
bia toward their stand and 
ig very band of mustangs on the 
are ahead of them. The drive had 
n€ to start at dawn, with riders at 
e tervals, forming a line from the 
th Cusilla Mountains on the south 
erad strip of cultivated land that 
tl Gila Wash on the north. The 
vc'd be jogging slowly, not at- 
ig P press the wild horses closely, 
1 ling merely to keep them ahead 
n¢intil they should crowd into the 
| t8s, a narrow gorge affording an 
t xe eastern extremity of the So- 
uny. A score of Mexicans had 
atned at the pass with rifles to 
OW every mustang that entered it. 
¢ bleached white bones on the 
t) Carolon Pass testified to the 
of similar drive that had been held 
ars before, in which more than 
hidred desert horses had met a 
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Vv ands of mustangs dotted the 
OUtry in the foreground. Occa- 
away swept the landscape with 
Twice he looked at his watch. 
Ccung on toward noon—half past 
it >w,” he said, snapping it shut. 
h thirty-five miles to cover and 
}0\ing along easy, not over six or 
ilan hour. But the lead mustangs 
m)s ahead of the drive. Some of 
1g} to be showing up right soon 
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Presently a drove of mustangs in the 
foreground exhibited signs of’ uneasiness. 
Every member of the band mounted to 
join the sentinel mare on a near-by ridge. 
They stood clustered there, facing the west. 
Other bands sought similar eminences. A 
half dozen pronghorn antelopes stood on a 
low wave of ground, flaring their rump 
patches and stamping excitedly. 

“Right soon now,’’ Conway said softly. 

Far off to the southwest a low-hanging 
streak of dust marked the course of some 
band of swiftly traveling creatures. Con- 
way turned his glasses ‘on the spot. The 
forward motion was suddenly halted, the 
forepeak of the dust streak transformed 
into a hovering, stationary cloud, as the 
trailing smoke-tail from a moving locomo- 
tive terminates in a few belching, upflung 
puffs as the snorting monster halts at a 
desert water tank. 

“That band has sighted the rag fence a 
mile in front of them and stopped short,” 
Conway said. “I could almost hear that 
stallion whistle when he sighted a dummy 
out ahead and set his feet. Now they’re 
angling down our way.” 

The mustangs, holding well away from 
the line of apparitions that blocked their 
course, veered toward the mouth of Green 
Floor. Off to the northwest another speed- 
ing streak of dust came into view. Here 
and there other streaks became visible 
through distant breaks in the low rolling 
hills. Presently a band of running mustangs 
topped out on a far-off ridge and were 
briefly held in moving silhouette against 
the sky line. A stallion, more nervous than 
the rest, quit his post on a high point of 
ground two miles out from the observers 
and led his mares to the east, not in a direct 
line toward the mouth of Green Floor but 
on a course by which he would miss it by 
perhaps a mile. He was not greatly alarmed 
and held an easy pace. Suddenly he halted. 
Even at a distance of more than a mile 
his piercing whistle cleft the still air and 
drifted to the ears of the three men on the 
ridge. The stallion had sighted a dummy 
on the sky line far out ahead of him. The 
wild horses halted and viewed this fearful 
apparition, then veered away from the 
watchers, only to be confronted by a series 
of similar objects that were strung out at 
quarter-mile intervals along the edge of a 
bench. 

The stallion turned, the mares wheeling 
in behind him, and angled toward the ob- 
servers on the ridge. He held well away 
from the flanking line of dummies and flut- 
tering things. The V-shaped flat that led 
to Green Floor was invitingly clear of all 
such terrifying objects and he raced down 
its center. Behind him there were now a 
dozen streaks of dust within the range of 
his vision. Mustangs spurted across distant 
ridges and poured from the mouth of every 
draw. He knew that the whole wild-horse 
nation was in motion and that somewhere 
behind all these racing droves there were 
men. 

The stallion, a sage-gray animal of fair 
size, followed by eight mares and colts of 
mixed colors, moved warily through the 
flat, snorting and eying the benches that 
rose on either hand. A second band spurted 
from the mouth of a draw and followed in 
the wake of this first band. The gray stal- 
lion, deciding that all was well, suddenly 
turned on all his speed and bolted straight 
into the notched mouth of Green Floor. 

“Nine in,” Conway tallied as the clatter- 
ing of hoofs floated up from the narrow 
neck, 

The second stallion, a small black mus- 
tang with five mares, followed the route 
that had led the band ahead of him to 
safety. Three other droves were converging 
upon his route. 

“Fifteen,’’ Carson said, as the black and 
his mares entered the neck. 

A magnificent ivory stallion with twelve 
snowy white followers came next, then a 
sorrel with a family of ten, and a pinto with 
two mares and a colt. A dozen other bands 
were racing along the same route, con- 
verging upon the line of retreat selected by 
those ahead. 
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“Gad!” Pierce exclaimed, pointing. 
“This country is fair belching mustangs!” 

For as far as they could see the wild 
horses were coming, pouring across distant 
sky lines, boiling from the mouths of val- 
leys. The various droves still held clan- 
nishly apart, declining to mass or bunch. 
The roar of pounding hoofs, walled in by 
the towering cliffs, produced a booming vi- 
bration as the wild horses thundered through 
the narrow neck and on into Green Floor, 

“Son, they’re pouring into that gorge 
like flood water boiling down a barranco!”’ 
Carson said. “‘You’ve made yourself one 
big haul today.” 

Conway nodded, watching a band of a 
dozen cream-colored mustangs sifting 
toward the mouth of the cut. The steady 
procession slackened somewhat. Then 
came occasionally large droves, bands whose 
disinclination to mix had been overcome by 
fatigue. These were the horses that had 
been ranging farthest to the west and had 
traveled the greatest distance ahead of the 
drive. 

Behind these came others; the very 
young whose strength had proved insuffi- 
cient to hold the pace; the very old whose 
endurance had failed, the weaklings; mares 
heavy with colt, and colts that whinnied 
shrill appeals to the mothers who had de- 
serted them. They straggled into the 
mouth of the cut and clattered on into the 
bottoms of Green Floor. 

A rider topped out on a ridge, jogging at 
a trot. Another appeared off to the left, a 
third to the right. There was an occasional 
gunshot as some rider shot down some 
stray cripple that had fallen behind to 
await the end, unable to travel longer 
ahead of the drive. 

The first to ride into the flat was a big 
man with a flowing brown beard. He held 
straight on to greet the three men who had 
descended from their retreat and now sat 
their horses before the narrow opening that 
led to Green Floor. Just within the neck, at 
the narrowest point, three Mexicans, who 
had been concealed on the point across 
from Conway, were already engaged in 
erecting a stone wall that would block the 
gorge. 

“Well, now what?’”’ Powers demanded. 

“It’s like this, Mr. Powers,’’ Conway ex- 
plained. ‘I’ve got every trail that leads up 
through the rims of Green Floor blocked 
off so solid that a mustang couldn’t get out 
of it without wings. And most of the mus- 
tangs of the Solaro has took it into their 
heads to pour in through this gap into 
Green Floor. They’re trapped—every 
last head.”’ 

“Fine!’’ said Powers. ‘When some 
more of the boys come up I’ll send ’em in to 
shoot them all down in a bundle.” 

“‘T’m afraid you can’t do just that,’’ Con- 
way said. 

“And why can’t I?’’ Powers demanded. 

“Because Green Floor is owned ground. 
It’s part of the old San Matin Grant, which 
is owned by Carson here,’”’ said Conway. 
“Tt ain’t open range. And I’ve got it leased 
for horse-trapping operations for one year, 
which has something over nine months yet 
to run.” 

“That’s right, Powers,’’ Carson sec- 
onded. ‘“‘That’s the way it stands and I 
can’t go back on my play.” 

Several other riders came up while the 
thing was threshed out. 

“You can kill any mustang you see fit on 
the open range, Powers,’’ Conway said. 
“But I’ve got somewhere round eight hun- 
dred head trapped on owned ground that 
I’ve got under lease. And I’ve got those 
horses sold under contract. All I have todo 
is to sit back while Pedro’s men rope them 
and pay me the money. If you’d rather 
see them shot why go ahead, only pay me 
for every one your men shoots, the same as 
Pedro pays me for every one his men ropes. 
That’s fair, ain’t it?”’ 

“Fair, hell!’’ Powers flared. 

“Your only object is to rid the range of 
mustangs, wasn’t it?’’ Conway asked. 

“That’s all,’’ Powers declared. ‘‘And 
I’m going to see that it’s done.” 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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/ already done,’’ Conway said. 


21 the mustangs aren’t dead yet,” 
prjsaid. 

a they ain’t going to be dead right 
unis you figure it’ll be sport to shoot 
d want to pay for the privilege. 
ay is better all round. The range is 
ean of mustangs, which satisfies 
jy aim. I make a nice little stake, 
hiccomplishes my own object real 
falory. Pedro gets horses at a figure 
vaat he can make a good profit and 


hy you just fly at it,’’ Conway said. 
‘ou can pay me from three dollars 
rivery head as they fall. You said it 
oy good business to clean them off 
ange. They’re off. It’s only good 
e for me to sell them now that 
bn range that is mine for the pres- 


arin laughed and slapped Powers on 
jilder. 

4 got it straight, Powers,” he said. 

‘ined one boomerang prank onto me 


s coming to that,’”’ Conway said. 
st week I was here I sized up Green 


wn from Morello to stage it. I’d 
red the cost. They’d be out from 
| three days and Pedro was to pay 


ut on this drive that I let you. I’d 
e it myself if you hadn’t. Carson 


Idjave cost me, that’s your bad luck 
neliz so headstrong. There ain’t any- 
g \fair about that.” 
arsn tendered a long envelope to Pow- 
buhe waved it aside. 
I ¢n’t want it,” he said. 
Tha I'll deposit it to your credit in the 
< | Solaro,” said Conway. ‘“‘ You'll 
iA able to state that I put any sharp 
< Cer on you, and I don’t aim ever to 
my2lf under obligations to you for any 
thg in this world.” 
thi riders, following along the line of 
rafence wings, had arrived to the 
ibe of eight. They sat in silence. 
ow's glared at Conway, who returned 
st<> casually, but behind the scowl 
evsa faint spark of something else in 
er, eyes, an expression, if only Con- 
eld have read it, of grudging respect. 
l’l ake it now,”’ Powers suddenly de- 
d. Le took the envelope from Carson’s 
d.| That squares the deal.” 
hehe rode off toward the Box 8, some 
ne Jers following, others remaining to 
: details of the big catch of mus- 
S. 
W tever will you do with all of them?” 
Tig: inquired. 
Tk ‘e’s close to eight hundred head in 
e, Vonway said. “First off, I’m going 
iy a dozen of the best mares to keep. 
r,’ll run them with White Blanket 
ree the best colts in this country. 
e'lfifty-odd fine horses among them, 
e tit the boys hereabouts has longed 
y(t under a saddle. For a week, now, 
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any man that wants to bid on a horse can 
come out and make his offer. Cal Mason 
already told me that he’d pay a hundred for 
Smoke, that big sage-gray stud, if he was 
caughtin thedrive. Smokeisin. I watched 
him go through the notch. After all special 
horses is sold, the rest goes to Pedro for 
three dollars a head. I aim to get all except 
that twelve head of mares that I’m keeping 
off of Mr. Carson’s grass inside of two week, 
so’s not to work any undue hardship on him 
by pasturing all the mustangs in Solaro on 
his feed. If any man wants a horse, send 
him out.” 

For the next ten days Green Floor be- 
came a scene of ceaseless activity. Nearly 
every man, white or Mexican, within fifty 
miles came to view the spectacle of eight 
hundred wild horses ranging the bottoms. 

Various riders purchased twenty-odd 
well-known wild stallions at prices ranging 
from fifty to one hundred dollars. Twice 
that number sold from fifty down to fifteen. 
Conway blocked off sixty horses to one 
Mexican for ten dollars a head. He would 
accept no offer of less than that figure out 
of fairness to Pedro. Day after day a dozen 
of Pedro’s men were busily engaged in rop- 
ing mustangs, necking them to domestic 
horses and moving them up to Morello. 

Three times during this period of activ- 
ity Millie Powers rode over to Green Floor 
and looked down over the rims from some 
point where she was invisible to those who 
worked in the bottoms. Conway was train- 
ing White Blanket to rope work and the 
girl’s eyes followed him as he flashed 
through the bottoms on the big painted 
stallion, overtaking and roping any horse 
he selected. 

Always there was a sense of loneliness and 
hurt as she mounted and rode back toward 
the Box 8. 

Then came a day when the last relay of 
mustangs departed in charge of three Mexi- 
can riders and Conway was left alone in 
Green Floor. He had long since moved his 
base camp there and fenced off a small area 
across the lower end of the bottoms. In 
this inclosure he had placed the twelve 
best mares out of all the wild-horse herds of 
the Solaro, where they now ranged with 
White Blanket and the rest of his horses. 
He set about the work of breaking them, 
intending, as soon as this task was accom- 
plished, to drive them across the Cusillas 
to the Ewing place and establish himself 
there. 

Bob Pierce rode down and joined him on 
the morning following the departure of the 
last of the mustangs. 

“All snug and comfortable, with as nice 
a little camp as ever I set eyes on, and yet I 
hear you’re calculating to leave soon,” the 
old foreman greeted. 

“That’s the lay, Bob,’’ Conway agreed. 

Pierce filled his pipe. 

“Son,” he said, ‘“‘in many ways you’re a 
sure good one. In one or two respects, how- 
somever, you’re the pig-headestest, stub- 
bornest, know-nothing youngster I ever 
met up with. I’ve got a good notion to 
bend a gun over your head until you come 
to your milk.” 

“Well, go ahead. I don’t mind much if 
you do,”’ Conway returned. ‘‘It couldn’t be 
much worse off than it is. Maybe a little 
going-over with a gun butt would fix it. 
But what makes you want to try?” 

“Son, just because you had a ruckus 
with Powers, whatever put it into your 
head to take it out on the girl?’”’ Pierce in- 
quired. 

Conway stiffened. 

“Pierce,” he said earnestly, “‘I never did 
one mean thing to her in my life. I just 
couldn’t. You know I couldn’t. I’d run 
from here to Solaro barefoot to pick up her 
knitting if she dropped it. Somebody has 
lied to you.” 

“Then why didn’t you give White 
Blanket to her?’’ Pierce demanded. 

“White Blanket?’’ Conway echoed. 
“Whatever would she be wanting with 
White Blanket? If I had any notion she 
wanted him, I’d tie a blue ribbon and a 
bunch of daisies on him and send him right 
over—him or anything else I’ve got that 
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she coveted, including myself. What’s this 
about White Blanket?” 

Pierce settled back, his mind now at rest. 

“T halfway figured that,” he observed. 
“Where have you been living at these last 
few weeks? Didn’t you know that White 
Blanket has been looked on as Millie 
Powers’ own horse ever since he was a 
knock-kneed, no-account colt, with every 
rider in the Solaro a-promising faithful to 
catch him for her these past three years and 
falling down on the job? Then you up and 
catch him and decline flat-footed to come 
through. It wasn’t that she wanted the 
horse so bad, but the fact that you’d up 
and treat her that way before the whole of 
Solaro after she’d used you white.” 

Pierce gave him all the details of the 
situation, sparing him nothing in relating 
the text of the comment that had been cur- 
rent for weeks, even to the point of explain- 
ing that his stand was condemned by the 
whole citizenry of the Solaro country. 

Before he had finished, Conway was on 
his feet and heading for the painted stal- 
lion. He returned leading him. 

“Here,” he said, thrusting the rope into 
Pierce’s hand. ‘‘Straddle that nag of yours 
and set out for the Box 8 with this horse. 
I didn’t have any notion of all this. I re- 
fused flat-footed to let Powers talk me out 
of White Blanket, but this is the first I’ve 
heard that she had any interest in him at 
all. Hustle along.” 

Pierce settled back. 

“You take him,” he said. 

“Not me; not after what she thinks I 
was trying to do,’”’ Conway declined. 

‘*She’s up on the bench a half mile back 
waiting for me,’”’ Pierce said. ‘‘She was 
riding a piece with me and I told her I had 
to drop off down here and see you for a 


minute. She wouldn’t come down; said 
she’d wait. Saddle a horse and lead him 
on up.” 


Conway complied. 

Ten minutes later the girl looked up to 
see Conway riding toward her, leading the 
painted stallion. 

“T’ve got your horse,” he said, extend- 
ing the leadrope. She took it automatically. 
“T didn’t know until right now, when Pierce 
told me, that you ever had the least notion 
of wanting him.” 

“But I can’t take him as a gift,” she said. 
The very intensity of the relief and glad- 
ness that surged through her rendered her 
speech a bit stiff and prim. ‘‘ You’ve been 
offered fifteen hundred dollars for him, I 
hear.” 

Sudden recollection of Thorne’s bidding 
for the horse publicly in the street of 
Solaro, and his avowed purpose for doing 
so, came back to Conway with a rush. So 
that was what Thorne had meant. And 
everyone within earshot had understood 
but himself. In the eyes of those assem- 
bled he had been playing a despicable part. 
Swift humiliation, coupled with wrath 
against Thorne, turned his face bleak and 
forbidding. 

“So, you see, I’ll have to pay you for 
him,”’ she said. 

“‘T’ve been paid for him,’ he said, pro- 
ducing a leather case and opening it for her 
inspection. Her own likeness peered back 
at her. ‘You don’t recollect, likely, but 
I purloined that off of you four years back. 
I’ve been paid a hundred times over by 
looking at that every day for four years.” 

He wheeled his horse and was gone be- 
fore she could answer. She half raised a 
hand to stop him, then sat looking after 
his disappearing back. Wiser than hein the 
ways of love, a smile wreathed her lips. 
She touched her finger tips to her lips and 
tossed a kiss to him as he rode out of sight 
over the rim. The sun was shining for her 
again for the first time in weeks. She 
would come back tomorrow—after first 
settling several details with her father for 
all time to come. Without waiting for 
Pierce, she transferred her saddle to White 
Blanket, leading her own horse instead, and 
headed for home. 

“You got back in nothing flat!’ Pierce 
exclaimed as Conway rode into camp. 
“You ain’t been gone twenty minutes and 
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I’d settled myself here to wait three or four 
hours. What happened?” 

‘JT just give him to her and pulled out,” 
Conway returned listlessly. ‘‘What did 
you figure would happen?” 

“Why didn’t you stay and chat with 
her?” Pierce insisted. 

“Chat! Say, she don’t want me hanging 
round chatting after all that’s come up!” 
Conway exploded. 

The old man regarded him curiously. 
After a space he spoke up softly. 

“Why, you poor spindling, misguided, 
long-eared, braying jackass you!’’ he 
chanted. “‘ You misfit, chuckle-witted, mis- 
understanding owl! Why, you And 
here I’ve been believing that you was half- 
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ORNING was not the period of great- 

est congestion in the Thompson House. 
Powers found less than a half dozen men 
there when he entered after completing the 
business which had occasioned his presence 
in Solaro at this early hour. 

Charlie Thorne, having seen him disap- 
pear within the portals of the Thompson 
House, sauntered across from the bank and 
joined him before the bar. 

“TI guess Conway likely made a good 
thing out of your mustang drive, Mr. Pow- 
ers,” Thorne said. ‘It was right nice of 
you to help him out that way.” 

“T wasn’t setting out to do him any 
favors,’ Powers declared. ‘It came up 
accidental.” 

“Accidental on your part—not on his,” 
Thorne corrected. ‘“‘He had it all mapped 
out in advance.” 

“Well, he paid me for any expense I’d 
been put to,” Powers grudgingly confessed. 

“But he didn’t make any amends for 
White Blanket, did he?”’ Thorne asked. 

Powers grunted, his tone implying both 
a negative and a lack of inclination to con- 
tinue the topic. 

“‘Just between you and me, confidential, 
Mr. Powers,’’ Thorne confided, “‘I don’t 
think much of this Conway party.” 

“That’s confidential between you and 
the whole country, not between you and 
me,’ Powers stated. ‘“‘No use of acting 
secret about what everybody within a hun- 
dred miles knows for a fact.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Thorne, 
like him.” 

“That’s what I hear,’”’ Powers returned. 

He was in an ill humor; and besides, 
Thorne’s comments about the friction be- 
tween Powers and Conway had served to 
crowd Powers into a position from which it 
would prove somewhat difficult to back 
down if such a move became advisable; 
and it had served to increase the friction 
between father and daughter. Powers had 
been at a loss to understand his daughter’s 
moodiness of, late. 

“Neither do you, I guess,’’ 
mitted. 

“Well, you go right on guessing, but let 
me do my own talking,” Powers suggested. 
“T don’t need any agent to spread tidings 
of my likes and dislikes two weeks ahead of 
my line of march. I can do my own an- 
nouncing.”’ 

“It ain’t so much a mere matter of like 
or dislike,” said Thorne. “I think this 
Conway is a bad hombre.” 

Powers emitted a sarcastic chuckle. 

“You don’t have to think, do you?” he 
asked, ‘‘He proved it to you.” 

“Oh, that!’’ Thorne remarked deprecat- 
ingly, as if waving all such petty personal 
issues aside. “‘Not that; but on and off, 
he’s had to reside south of the border.”’ 

This remark served as the clarifying ele- 
ment to precipitate the vaguely clouded 
recollections which had been stirring in 
Powers’ thoughts for some weeks past. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “That’s what I’ve 
been trying to lay hold of since he let it slip 
that he was the drifter that names White 
Blanket four years back.”’ 

Thorne straightened and the bystanders 
drew closer. 

“Are you real sure of that, Mr. Powers?” 
aay voice was now brisk and business- 
ike, 


“T don’t 


Thorne sub- 
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“Dead certain,’ Powers affirmed. 

“The man that named White Blanket,” 
Thorne stated impressively—‘“‘the man that 
named White Blanket, Mr. Powers, was 
heading for the border right then. That’s 
one of the times he’d had to jump south of 
the line.” 

“‘T recollect now,” said Powers. “‘What 
had he been up to? I forget, sort of.” 

‘For killing two men in Morello,”’ one of 
the bystanders declared. ‘‘ You know, I’ve 
thought all along that I’d seen him some- 
wheres before, but I never said nothing.” 

He had never seen Conway, would not 
have known him now if they had met in the 
road, but with a mystery being unraveled it 
was well to be on the inside. 

“You see?”’ Thorne said triumphantly. 
“That time he jumped south of the line 
over a little matter of killing two men. His 
other operations I can’t recall offhand 
without looking them up.” 

“‘T heard some of the boys saying that he 
was leaving soon to go south of the Cusillas,”’ 
the well-posted bystander contributed. 
“Likely he’s headed back across the border 
again.” 

Thorne nodded in a gesture of assent. 

“But we’ll block that notion unless he’s 
already gone,’’ he predicted. ‘‘ Mr. Powers, 
let’s you and me step across to my office.” 

Powers had been priming himself to 
make overtures to Conway for the purpose 
of renewing friendly relations—more par- 
ticularly in order to smooth out the strained 
situation between his daughter and himself. 
Being a just man at heart, he had been com- 
pelled to respect Conway and to confess to 
himself that he had perhaps been a bit too 
hasty and headstrong. This, however, put 
an entirely different light on the matter. 
He followed the sheriff to his office and 
Thorne put in a call for Morello. 

Latrop, it seemed, was away. Some 
clerk or new deputy answered. At first he 
said that no one by the name of Conway 
was wanted in Morello. But under the 
stimulus of listening to Thorne’s recitation 
of the details he began to recall the case 
himself. 

“Oh, yes! That affair! That was before 
my day, but I remember hearing. Yes, 
you’reright, Thorne; heshot twomen down 
on the street. It’s been so long ago that 
there ain’t been any active search for him 
lately, I reckon. There don’t seem to be 
anything about it on file in the office. A re- 
ward of athousand? You’reright again. I 
recall hearing that there had been a reward 
posted. Will I take the responsibility? 
Well, now—with Latrop away and all. 
Yes, I know I’d ought to act prompt. All 
right, Sheriff Thorne, you go ahead and 
bring him in: Latrop will be back along 
this evening sometime.” 

The man was anxious to show his effi- 
ciency in the absence of the sheriff and so 
attain standing in the eyes of his chief. 

“There!’’ said Thorne, hanging up the 
receiver. ‘‘He’s wanted in Morello for a 
double killing. Insidean hour, now, I’ll dep- 
utize a couple of the boys and be out after 
him.” 

Powers rode toward home. He showered 
himself with congratulations. Perhaps 
after this his daughter would attach more 
significance to his opinions. This would fix 
things all right. Deep down within him he 
was aware that he was merely trying to fix 
things with himself. By every rule of the 
game he should be most delighted over this 
termination of the Conway affair. But his 
self-congratulation was forced. A sense of 
something gone amiss weighed heavily upon 
his spirit. 

“Darn it, why couldn’t the boy have 
turned out to be straight?’’ he inquired. 

But swift anger surged through him 
again as he saw White Blanket, saddled, 
standing at a feed rack in the Box 8 corrals. 
No fugitive killer could continue to trail 
about with his daughter. He strode into 
the house. 

‘Where is he?’”’ he demanded of his 
daughter. 

‘“Who?”’ she asked in surprise. 

“Conway!’’ Powers exploded. 
horse is outside.”’ 
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“That’s my horse, dad,” sg 
“Reese isn’t here. White Blan] 
horse, not his!”’ 

“Since when?”’ Powers aske d, 

“Today. He gave him to me. 
both arms round her father. “Tj 
he would, dad. He didn’t e 
wanted White Blanket until Bo 
him this morning.” 

Powers was once more assai 
oppressive weight upon his 
looked down into his daughter 
shining face; also he was guil 
of the fact that he had purpos 
to refer to that point himself y 
versing with Conway on the gy} 
White Blanket. 

“‘Now, dad, you’ll have to ae 
about Reese,”’ the girl continued 
love him to death. You'll pa 
between you and Reese right ¢ 
you, dad?”’ 

“T was aiming to, girl,’’ Pow 
was for a fact. I could see how 
going with you. And he had 
three-fourths fooled, too, in spi 
Yes, he did. I was growing to 
figured to tell him the next ti 
but it’s a hard thing to say, 
I’ve been putting it off. But ! 
And it’s too late now, girl.” 
the color drain from her face, 
vanish from her eyes, but he hi 
‘Reese Conway is wanted. He 
border right now.” 

“‘What for?”’ she whispered. 
he done? Oh, if only I'd follo 
to camp this morning! What 
Tell mequick! Did hekill Char 

“No; but there’s a good ¢ 
will,’’ Powers said. ‘‘Thorne 
posse out after him.” , 

He described the circumstances, 

“Oh, that!’’ the girl exclai 
relief. ‘I’ve known all along a 

She headed for the door. 3 

“Where are you going?” her f 


manded. . 

“To warn Conway first; then 
rello—or across the border with 
if he does have to go,’’ she oy 
“Good-by!”’ 

Powers sought to intercept h 
White Blanket whirled down 7 
mounted his own horse and fol 
but the painted stallion sifted aa 
range at a pace far greater than an 
his own mount could attain and eve 
disappeared in the choppy hills 
ahead. Still Powers held grimly on 

Conway was breaking one of th 
mares. After a few preliminary try 
the bottoms, he rode her up a trail | 
out over the rims of Green Floor. 
topped out he observed two horsel 
proaching. He angled along, sot 
yards from the rim, and the two ri® 
tercepted him. 

Conway: recognized Thorne. ~ 
man he did not know. 

“Breaking a new one?” Thorne 
the mare, cringing nervously | awi 
them, snorted her suspicion. 

““Yes,’”’ Conway said. tt 

Then, suddenly, two guns wees 
him. 

“You're under arrest!’ Thor 
claimed. 

“And for what?’’ Conway asked 

Thorne told him. Conway laugl 

“Allright; I’ll ride in with you. 
maybe some little formality about 
fair that Latrop wants to cleazs ul 
way conjectured. 

“Give me your gun,’ : Thorne i ns 

“You don’t need to pull my tee 
not a bad one. I’ll go along peacea 
must have misunderstood Latr’ 
structions,”’ he said. “But 7 
want it, here goes.” 

He extracted his gun from its ho 
tossed it across the intervening si 
Thorne. The sheriff missed his ¢ 
the weapon clattered to the ae 

“And now,” said Thorne, “hold 
hands. We'll slip these cute , a 


on you.” 
(Continued on —/— 


((ntinued from Page 198) 

{You surely don’t aim to shackle 
ce me into Solaro in irons,’’ Con- 
ceying the handcuffs doubtfully. 
‘iat,’ Thorne declared. ‘‘We’re 
n chances on a desperado of your 


nado—me?” Conway chuckled 
You're rubbing it in a bit raw, 
_yn’t you reckon?” 
‘e's thoughts flew ahead, picturing 
niy into Solaro. His dislike of 
»pened with this unnecessary af- 
1¢-here was forming in his mind a 
nion that he would not go into 
anacled, in Thorne’s custody. 
4 inner voice was urging caution, 
in against any rash move, but his 
aire revolted at the thought of the 
aig that Thorne had brought him 
aro in irons. 
rain’t any need for all that, 
”.e urged. 
4, on!”’ Thorne rasped. 
], here don’t seem to be any out 
f »u’re set on it,’’ Conway said. 
a aenied his right hand as if to 
t2 steel bracelets from Thorne. 
re responding to the rein, moved 
ese the six-foot gap between the 
Jcway freed his left foot from 
and drove his spur home in the 
fisk. The startled animal made 
lep, almost colliding with Thorne’s 
{ nway, as if almost unseated by 
erected maneuver, lurched far 
» | the saddle, his arm still ex- 
1 with a lightning swoop his 
ouced for the sheriff’s gun and 
1 git. Conway’s whole weight and 
1 vre thrown into a terrific down- 
rk 3 he flung from the saddle. The 
»wenched from Thorne’s grasp and 
ne:ly torn from his seat by the un- 
d «wnward force of the jerk. The 
s rought solidly down upon his 
d »slid from the saddle. The dep- 
sl\-working brain not fully recoy- 
mjhe delusion that Conway had 
sejed and had clutched at Thorne 
oy suddenly found himself fixedly 
ig |e muzzle of a gun which Con- 
d | him from beneath the neck of 


‘Tse, 
” 


Conway ordered, and the 
plied, his weapon clattering to 


n¢ 

asche bystander who had com- 

alut Conway in the Thompson 
} three hours previously and his 

ti, had led to his being deputized 

€ His heart was not in the work. 

e, chance? It meant nothing to 


re on off,” Conway instructed. 
‘rr. half mile or so on my way, you 
eoack and resuscitate Thorne. 
frt. I'll be riding on into Mo- 
jonesome to see just what Latrop 
g ith me.” 

rived his own gun and that of the 


ece this assortment on one of 
k:vonder,” he promised, pointing 
t of sandrocks on the rim of 

lo, perhaps seventy-five yards 
€nounted the mare and struck 

lo», and had almost attained the 
Sidrocks when the mare pitched 
he knees, her head doubled under 
‘shot roared across the range. 
hevas thrown sprawling, Conway 
Ing for the shelter of the rocks. 
sg sang nastily as it glanced off 
deside him as he threw himself 


n. 
d I thought Thorne had been 
od had pulled a second gun 
cn my horse, or that his deputy 
ny reflected. “But just as I 
he: I see two heads peering over 
of barranco out yonder. Thorn 
or ments there.” : 
ace, he peered from between 
ros. Thorne’s horse still grazed 
, but the sheriff was gone. 
at one head peering over the 
h@>arranco, Presently Conway 
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discovered Thorne. He had sought the 
shelter of a prairie-dog mound and was 
peering round it. 

“He’s got a second gun, right enough,” 
Conway said. ‘‘He’s just well enough pro- 
tected by that dog hole so that I could clip 
his backbone in half. But it’s my play not 
to indulge in any pistol practice today. I’ve 
acted up foolish enough as it is. But I 
someway couldn’t swallow the notion of 
Thorne’s taking me into Solaro in shackles— 
and I still feel the same way. When it 
comes on night I’ll slip away and make for 
Morello.” 

He ducked convulsively as a heavy slug 
flattened viciously against a sandrock 
within a few inches of his head and drove 
biting splinters into his face. He withdrew 
his head and settled himself for a long wait. 
It lacked an hour of noon. The rocks af- 
forded ample shelter from those in front. 
The sheer drop that fell away at his back 
cut off any possibility of a rear attack. 

“‘T’m snug enough here,”’ he decided, and 
twisted a cigarette. ‘“‘That was a wildcat 
play I made in the heat of righteous indig- 
nation, but it’ll likely pan out all right.” 

His complacency was suddenly shattered 
as a pistol ball ricocheted off a rock close to 
his head. The report came from behind. He 
divined the situation instantly. This was 
the narrowest part of Green Floor, just 
within the mouth before it had widened 
appreciably. The far rim was but little 
more than two hundred yards distant, and 
a little higher than the one on which he lay. 
The two men in the barranco had ridden 
down it, dipped over the bench, crossed be- 
low the notch that led into Green Floor and 
mounted to a place in his rear. 

“Tt’s long shooting with me flat and only 
a strip of me showing, but they’ll get me, 
give ’em time,” he decided. ‘‘I’ve got to 
shift out of here pronto. But where to? 
Thorne will pot me from out there if I make 
a run for it.” 

He gave himself over to swift calculation. 
His very spirit gorged at the thought of the 
one sane way out—to surrender to Thorne 
and be conducted, manacled, into Solaro. 

“‘T could, of course, shoot a section out of 
Thorne’s backbone where it shows above 
that dog mound,” he said, ‘‘and outlaw 
myself for all time. There’s only one way 
to keep on the right fork of the trail—to 
bottle my feelings and tender my person to 
Thorne for him to drape with handcuffs, 
leg irons and what not.” 

Two reports sounded from the far rim 
and two slugs sprayed him with fragments 
of sandrock. 

He permitted himself one last mental 
picture of his entrance, shackled, riding 
into Solaro, shut his teeth on the unpleasing 
prospect and called out to Thorne. 

“Time out for a parley! I give up un- 
conditional!”’ 

Two more leaden messengers sought for 
him. One grazed his shoulder. 

“T say,” he called, “‘I surrender! Take 
off your sharpshooters!”’ 

Still there was no answer. Conway 
called twice again with the same negative 
results. 
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“So that’s it,’’ he said. ‘‘He pretends 
not to hear until one of that pair over 
yonder punctures my innards. I don’t aim 
to lay here and get potted in my nest with- 
out lifting a hand.” 

A splinter of rock cut him above the eye 
as another report sounded from the far rim 
and a ball crashed viciously close to his 
head. He wiped the blood from his face 
with the back of his hand and edged his 
gun forward. 

“Here goes,” he said. ‘Inside sixty 
seconds Thorne’s soul will be soaring on 
high, and you, Conway, will be up on his 
horse and soaring for the border, to travel 
the wrong fork of the trail for the rest of 
your days.” 

He looked down the barrel of his gun at 
the section of Thorne’s back that was ex- 
posed by a sag in the dog mound. Then 
something appeared over his sights as a 
rider pitched into view above the edge of 
the mesa, and he saw White Blanket, 
stretched out and running his best, the girl 
crouching low on his neck and urging him 
on. The stallion swept across the barranco 
that sheltered the unarmed deputy, veered 
past Thorne’s prone figure behind the dog 
mound and came to a sliding halt, set back 
on his haunches, at the edge of the rocks. 

“Step up behind me, quick!”’ the girl 
ordered. 

“But you ” Conway began. 

“Quick!”’ she interrupted. “They can’t 
possibly shoot with me right in line. They 
won’t dare. Come up, quick!” 

With a single sweep Conway attained his 
feet and vaulted to White Blanket’s back 
behind her and they were off at a run. 

Thorne, unable to shoot, knowing that it 
would be useless to pursue the painted stal- 
lion even though he carried a double burden, 
was powerless to intervene and rose to his 
feet to watch the speeding paint horse out 
of sight. 

The girl headed White Blanket to the 
south toward a dip in the crest of the 
Cusilla Mountains. 

“And where,’’ Conway asked presently, 
“are we headed? It don’t matter to me, as 
long as you’re with me, but I just thought 
Wedvask.s 

“For the border,” she said, pointing to 
the pass in the Cusillas. “If you have to 
stay there, so will I, if you’ll take me.” 

“Do you mean that?” he asked after a 
space. 

The girl nodded. Conway’s arms tight- 
ened round her. 

“Then stop White Blanket right off— 
just for a minute,’”’ he said. ‘“‘And turn 
halfway round in.the saddle.” 

White Blanket was halted for consider- 
ably longer than the specified period. It 
was perhaps a half hour later, with all past 
misunderstandings banished, that they re- 
mounted. 

“And now, girl dear,’’ said Conway, 
“unless you’re dead set to honeymoon 
south of the border, we’ll head for Morello 
instead. I’ve put in sufficient time south 
of the line to suit me for a lifetime. We can 
pick up a second horse at some Mexican 
layout and make it up there in ten hours.”’ 


West Rosebud From Grasshopper Glacier, Beartooth National Forest, Montana 
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It was midnight when Powers, having 
changed horses twice, rode into Morello. 
He strode into the sheriff’s office and found 
his daughter asleep, her head on Reese 
Conway’s shoulder. 

“Sh-h!’’ Conway warned. 

“Sh—hell!’”’ Powers exploded. 
does all this mean anyhow?” 

The girl opened her eyes. 

“Hello, dad. We postponed the wedding 
until tomorrow so you would be sure to get 
here in time for it,’”’ she cooed. 

““Wedding!’’ Powers snorted. ‘“There’ll 
never be any knot-headed, fire-eating, gun- 
fighting trouble raiser that’s a fugitive one 
jump ahead of the law a-marrying into my 
family!” 

“Of course not, dad; that’s the very 
reason I’m going to marry Reese—because 
he’s the exact opposite of all those things 
you mentioned,” she soothed. 

Powers’ retort was cut short by Latrop’s 
entrance. The sheriff greeted them cor- 
dially, then turned to Conway and shook 
his head regretfully. 

“You put off coming till I’m afraid it’s 
too late,’’ he said. 

“Too late for what?’’ Powers demanded, 
interrupting. 

“Why, you see, it’s like this,’’ Latrop ex- 
plained: “‘A few years back Reese, here, 
accounted for a pair of miscreants that the 
Cross C outfit had posted a reward for of 
five hundred each. But now the Cross C 
has changed hands and I don’t expect 
Reese has much chance to collect it. We 
was talking it over before you rode in.” 

‘And you will stay over for my wedding 
in the morning, won’t you, dad?”’ the girl 
asked. 

“T will not! There’ll be no wedding in 
the morning! Do you think I’m going to 
let any daughter of mine get hitched in a 
bum camp like Morello?’ Powers roared. 
“You’re coming straight back to the Box 8, 
the pair of you, and hold your wedding 
right there at home! You hear me?” 

They heard him. 

The girl’s eyes twinkled. 

“T just knew it,” she said, going up to 
her father and patting his arm. ‘I just 
knew all along.” 

“‘Well,”’ said Conway—‘“ me, I wasn’t so 
sure. But that arrangement will suit me 
pretty fine.” 


“What 
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HE man and the girl stood in the lane 

leading from the yard of the little three- 
room log cabin that nestled among the 
pines beside the singing brook, their folded 
arms resting on the top bar of the gate. 

In the flat that spread out below them a 
great stallion was grazing with a dozen 
mares. He decided that it was time for a 
run as the shadows lengthened, so he 
rounded up the scattered mares and drove 
them before him, his head swinging low as 
he brought up the rear. 

“White Blanket bullies them shame- 
lessly,’’ the woman observed. ‘“‘He won’t 
even go to the creek for a drink but what he 
drives them all to water, whether they’re 
thirsty or not.” 

“They like it,’’ Conway said. ‘‘They 
were all raised that way as mustangs, every 
last head of them, and it makes them feel 
right at home.” 

Three times the drove thundered round 
the big pasture. 

Night descended swiftly and a fresh 
breeze from the Cusillas sang through the 
pines in accompaniment to the tinkle of the ° 
rushing stream. 

Then a sound rose on high and clashed 
against the still face of the hills—the 
screaming challenge of a mighty wild stal- 
lion. Conway chuckled and placed an arm 
about the girl’s shoulders. 

‘‘White Blanket is playing at being wild 
again,” hesaid. ‘‘But he wouldn’t go back 
if he could. Neither would I. Both White 
Blanket and me has trailed with the wild 
bunch sufficient to know that it’s a hard 
game to beat. With you holding the reins 
over the pair of us, girl, I expect we’ll always 
keep our feet planted on the right fork of 
the trail.” 

(THE END) 
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ORROSION 


‘s the cancer of metal 


ORROSION! Rust! The incurable and malig- 

nant malady which day and night, unceasingly, 
is eating away the life of the pipe in your home. 
Your first warning of its deadly work is a sudden 
leak. Then comes a ruined ceiling or floor. A 
plumber’s bill, a plasterer’s or car- 
penter’s bill, Trouble, annoyance and 
a expense! 
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y The accompanying picture, drawn from 
an actual photograph, shows what cor- 
rosion can do to steel pipe. But you 
notice that the coupling is still as good 
as the day it was installed. That coup- 
ling is made of Genuine Wrought Iron! 


Corrosion ‘‘strikes” without 
the slightest warning. 


When building or refitting, specify 
Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe—the pipe 
that endures. _No other metal compares with the 
best wrought iron for economy, combined with rust- 
resisting qualities. True, there is cheaper pipe, but 
none more economical than “Reading.” Figured 
on a cost per year basis, a supreme quality of 
wrought iron is far and away the least expensive 
pipe you can buy. 


READING IRON COMPANY 


READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston New York Philadelphia Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago Seattle 
St. Louis Los Angeles Dallas San Francisco 
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nilions of dollars in the Southwest 
rda cent in Europe? Most of my 
hd always earned eight per cent or 
Quite a lot of it is earning eight 
| ht now. That’s a standard bank 
syurway. It’sastandard rate also 
rtgages and cattle loans. 
Smith, who, I believe, is still a 
a{prity on the wealth of nations, 
a7 and cattle as pretty good se- 
ll, we still pay eight per cent on 
sattle in‘the Southwest. One 
wit we have to pay that rate is 
’t attract as much capital from 
Jilr states as we could use. And 
sd we don’t attract it is that a 
saif our security is not regarded as 
h for the strong box. But if I 
nuch of my money tied up in 
bids, I’d be up at daylight every 
y jaiting for my newspaper, and 
tit all was going well with the 


bout them I’d keep them in my 
s lice handy to the market and 
tll safe-deposit vault. Granting 
se) one of those foreign issues is 
elibeyond the shadow of a doubt 
fej, still I notice that quotations on 
ciate fully as much as the quota- 
m|ligh-class preferred stocks and 
issad down our way. If for no 
san than the fluctuations in price, 
th I wanted to look at the market 
or}on them every day. 

w am not going to entertain you 
ezonservative banker’s favorite 
on safety first because, just to 
1 ¢out it, I’m more of a cattleman 
unr. That is true of a very large 
io of our Southwestern bankers. 
f . got our start by selling beef on 
of, nd later land. Then we took 
me to town and put it to work. 
fir it now scattered along Main 
of very Southwestern city in the 
biks and modern buildings.” 


eclation With Judgment 


n ho have had this experience 
. cal point of view to bear upon 
il \atters and it is this dual point 
tit Iam presenting now. Briefly 
re lot of so-called speculative in- 
ntj hat Ilike very much. By specu- 
di’t mean gambles or long shots; 
silly paper that doesn’t rank with 
aS ed issues for the strong box. In 
or you’ve got to use your judgment 
ti) it. You can’t just go it blind 
‘tht all of it is good, as you can with 
St'esGovernmentbonds. Thestuff 
kiy: about pays seven per cent or 
isUly more. The principal reason 
2, I believe, is that such invest- 
apelatively small reservoirs of cap- 
hejaren’t classed as Al in the East. 
at) precisely the reason why I am 
toided to find so much seven and 
er nt paper regarded in New York 
blj or traditionally timid investors. 
ta is proceeding very rapidly 

n the Southwest. Quite a lot 
strial enterprises are resting on 


ad 
ra 


to enter only with the most ex- 
are organized today so that a 


atii of every proposition. In a 
7 the same statement might be 


i t} whole South, and of the North- 


‘njve you a clearer understanding 
> Ginges by telling you just about 
; nditions were in different fields 
>OVawest when I was a young man 
atjiey are today. Some of the best 
* filds are still too spotty for a non- 
t {play with, but others have be- 
0 sible that money ought to flow 


eslnat issued them. And if I felt. 
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JE LAND OFF EIGHT PER CENT 


(Continued from Page 15) 


into them from any part of the country 
where cash is seeking interest. I am going 
to discuss only stuff that pays seven per 
cent or more, because the point I want to 
make is that our securities yielding those 
returns are better than foreign bonds. 
““Not every speculative investment, you 
must understand, is a wildcat proposi- 
tion. I never have played with oil stock, 


but I have assisted in the organization of new | 


banks and, from the strictly conservative 
point of view, that would be called specu- 
lative. I agree that it was speculative, but 
I knew what I was doing and accepted the 
risk eagerly. Ordinarily you wouldn’t find 
bank stock classed as a speculative invest- 
ment, but, at the time I am speaking of, it 
certainly was so regarded, and quite 
properly, too, because the character and 
ability of the men at the head of these new 
institutions were not yet proved by long 
experience. 

“astern investors would have passed 
upon such stocks about as follows: ‘This 
is a new bank—or it is only two years old. 
The town in which it is situated is only ten 
years old—or, perhaps, twenty. The bank 
is very small.’” 
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“They would have regarded the enter- 


prise as a heavy risk. But I was on the 
ground and, therefore, able to determine 
for myself whether the bank in question 
was needed. Also whether the men at the 
head of it were trustworthy and capable. 
As a rule, the need of these new banks was 
so self-evident as not to permit of argu- 
ment. With a whole territory developing 
rapidly because of a world-wide demand 
for cotton and other staple products, I 
failed to see any great risk even when the 
banks in question were little crossroad 
affairs with $10,000 to $50,000 capital. I 
took my chances on that form of specu- 
lative investment, and not one of them has 
paid less than fifteen per cent. 

“Today that field is every bit as inviting 
from the standpoint of returns, and the 
risk is much reduced. A man ean buy 
stock at attractive prices today in good 
solid banks that have been well managed 
for ten to twenty-five years. He doesn’t 
have to look each director and cashier in 
the eye in order to pass on the proposition, 
because the records of the institution speak 
for them. In the East, bank stocks are so 
high that only very wealthy investors can 
afford them. In our part of the country we 
are now in the midst of the work that will 
eventually make our bank stocks too high 
priced for ordinary investors. That is why 
I say that the present time is a good time 
to get on the band wagon. 

“Tf we had capital enough in the South- 
west to take care of all of our needs and 
still leave a surplus for export, our bank 
stocks would be quoted much higher than 
they are. But we lack capital. And bank 
stocks have to compete against highly 


successful commercial enterprises that are | 


also in need of capital. I don’t care to bore 


you with a lot of tiresome statistics, but | 


the records of growth and profits earned 
by Southwestern banks would make some 
of these old five per cent boys popeyed 
with amazement. They wouldn’t have to 
go out into the brushwood, as I did, to look 
for little banks in order to get bargains; 
they would confine their operations to 
banks in cities of not less than 50,000 popu- 
lation. Those cities were villages on un- 
paved roads, when I first saw them. Some 
of my early purchases in this field have 
averaged twenty per cent. Banks, of 
course, don’t distribute every cent they 


earn in dividends, but the money is there | 


just the same and if I needed it I could 
get it. 

“When I speak of my own so-called 
speculative investments that is the sort I 


mean. For another example, I used to buy | 


land mortgages. They weren’t worth ten 
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“I rotp you I’d boost production 
without any extra machines or 
_added help. These figures for the 
month prove it—a jump of 9 per 
cent! 

“How come? It was simple—we 
| got rid of our slacker belts 
the ones that were eating the power 
they should have been delivering. 
We told Graton & Knight to give 
_us belts that were standardized for 
their jobs. And how those belts dug 
/in and worked! They put the speed 
right into the machines and that’s 
what gives us this 9 per cent in- 
crease.” 

Graton & Knight Standardized 
Leather Belting is made to make 
'machines do their best—to jump 
production and keep it there. It is 
standardized to give the right belt 
for the right work—to deliver 
_ power to each machine the way ( 
that machine needs it. That’s 


“These figures 
that 
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end 
argument...” 


why Graton & Knight Belts handle 
their jobs like trained workmen. 
When you put them on you know 
you are equipping your machines to 
do their best. 

The leather in all Graton & Knight 
Belts is tough, long-wearing and 
pulley-gripping. It’s selected and 
matched from the world’s largest re- 
serve of belting leather—the prod- 
uct of our own tanneries that proc- 
ess over three hundred thousand fine 
packer steer hides each year. This 
leather gives Graton & Knight Belts 
their appetite for work and their 
ability to stand up on even the 
toughest jobs. 

For definite recommendations 
that have cut belting costs on over 
two hundred types of machines, in 
fourteen different industries, return 
this coupon today. They will 
) save you money in your plant 

too. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


| Send belt information: 


MAIL ME TODAY 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tanners — makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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IGHT! COLOR! DIGNITY! 


An air of homey comfort. 


She knows her home will pass 
the most critical scrutiny. 


Yet all would have been futile 
did not the walls and ceilings 
form a perfect background. 


One unsightly imperfection— 
Gone is that assurance. Gone 
is that satisfaction. No more 
is the picture perfect. 


If you would have walls and 
ceilings which, by their flaw- 


“Pler Issurance of Perfection 
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lessness, emphasize the perfec- 
tion of your home, insist on 
Better Plastering. 

By its steel base is this perma- 
nent, fire-safe finish distin- 
guished from all others—and 
by its ability to retain the 
beauty of newness as old mem- 
ories become a part of your 
home. 

Ask your plastering contractor 
to explain Better Plastering, 
with METAL lath to reinforce, 


preserve and protect from fire. 


His work is un- 


seen, yet the 
lather’s skill in 
applying the per- 
manent base is 
your assurance 
of perfection in 
the plastered 
surfaces. 


PLASTE IRITNG 


METALL LATH TOCREINFORCESANDEE RES Ey Vas 


wi Ww 


For Perfection and Protection 
—the Better Plastering Book 


If you expect to build, either now or 
later, a small home or mansion, you 
will welcome the knowledge this 
book will give you. It explains why 
plastering on a metal base assures 
permanent surfaces and affords more 
effective protection from fire than is 
attained by any other means. Just 
ask for a copy of the Better Plaster- 
ing Book. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for 
BETTER PLASTERING 
819 Madison Square Bldg., Chicago 


DH WW Es, 


Eighty per cent 
of the finished 
interior depends 
ontheskillofthe 
plasterer. Let 
him work on a 
base that makes 
his work per- 
manent. 


y 
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cents a wheelbarrow load at that time in 
New York or Boston, but I was on the 
ground and felt competent to pick out 
good ones. The usual practice then was to 
charge a commission of two per cent for 
making the loan, and the interest rate was 
eight per cent. Nowadays the interest rate 
is still eight per cent on most of these loans 
unless the property happens to be excep- 
tionally well located in a large city; then 
it will be lower. Paper of that sort is still 
not very highly regarded in the East, ex- 
cept among insurance companies. Now 
that, to my way of thinking, is one of the 
choicest little jokes I know, because the 
world hasn’t yet produced a class of business 
men who excel the executives of American 
insurance companies in knowledge of in- 
vestments. And they lend hundreds of 
millions of dollars on land mortgages in the 
newer states. Without the help of this 
capital, we'd still be not very far from the 
development of Civil War days. But in- 
dividual capitalists still shy away from that 
field. 

“One proof of its soundness, I think, will 
be found in the fact that a great deal of 
Southern, Southwestern and Northwestern 
money goes into such loans. The people on 
the ground like that form of investment 
better, I believe, than any other. Its popu- 
larity accounts, in very large measure, for 
the fact that stocks and bonds have never 
found much of a market in the South and 
Southwest. In recent years, with develop- 
ment proceeding more rapidly than ever 
before, the business of dealing in mortgages 
has grown to such proportions that there 
are now many excellent firms that buy 
these mortgages for their clients, charging 
a small commission. Their service includes, 
of course, passing upon the title to the 
property, and with experience behind 
them they know what they are doing. The 
fact that such companies do not draw very 
much money from the East is due largely 
to historical reasons— Easterners got stung 
on Western and Southern lands long. long 
ago. I can understand that that would 
tend to make them ultraconservative for a 
decade or two, but even so, it seems to me 
they are overlooking a mighty good bet at 
present. Choosing between a Texas mort- 
gage recommended by a good firm and a 
foreign bond also well recommended and 
both yielding eight per cent, I’ll take the 
mortgage every time.” 


Livestock and Mining Stock 


“Another form of investment, yielding 
eight per cent, that used to attract a large 
part of what little capital the Southwest 
had, was cattle loans. When I was a boy 
working on a ranch, I used to wonder how 
men could afford to lend out money at such 
a low rate as that. Cattle loans ranked as 
about the safest investments there were, 
and at that time ten or twelve per cent 
was not an unusual rate on other classes of 
loans. I don’t know why, but eight per 
cent seems always to have been the tra- 
ditional rate on cattle loans—and still is. 
American investors never did care much 
for that form of paper, but English and 
Scotch capitalists did. There again we 
have one of life’s little jokes. Boston in 
those days would have had a nervous chill, 
or, perhaps, called a policeman if you had 
tried to sell them cattle paper, but New 
England has always been an excellent 
market for mining stock. Also New Eng- 
land provided a very large share of the 
money with which our Southwestern rail- 
roads were built. Some of those roads 
were constructed before the Indians were 
all driven out; New England regarded the 
cattlemen in that territory as intrepid pio- 
neers, daily risking their lives and prop- 


erty, but railroads they considered good 
safe investments. The record, I think, will 
show that the Scotchmen and English who 
took a chance on eight per cent cattle paper 
fared better. 

“In the course of time I had some money 
to invest and I put it in cattle loans, be- 
cause that was the only business I knew 
very much about. The personal or moral 


Octob J 


risk was a very important element 
investments, and the only way t 
them was to be on the ground. By 
little cattle-loan companies were 
principally by ex-cattlemen. ‘Tj 
now quite a number of companies 
sort doing business, many of them y 
and honorable records of success, 
cattle loans are available now wit 
investor being acquainted in th 
country. I have some stock in a ea 
company, but it is positively not 
therefore the fact that it isn’t liste 
of the exchanges hereabouts does; 
me five cents’ worth. If I took t} 
upstairs and tried to trade it for ; 
bond, I don’t think I’d have much 
that also suits me, because I’m ‘no 
for the trade. 

“The East, if I recall corm 
have very different ideas on thes 
what constituted a conservativ 
ment for the strong box. Just as, 
ple, they didn’t think much of the; 
of small electric light and power © 
in the days when copper wires wel 
ing over the South and Southwe 


Growth of Holding Coms, 


““‘Well,’ they’d say, ‘it’s true 
have a nice little town down t 
business must be good, or you 
show an eighty per cent increase} 
tion since the last Federal census 
all the people might move away | 
They haven’t been there very lor 
over, these electric light and po 
prises are all comparatively n¢ 
aren’t seasoned enough for co 
investment.’ And from a very co 
point of view they were just al 
but it meant, in effect, that 4 
and power might after all prove tt 
ing more than a temporary fad | 
where would the bondholders bi 
mand ceased? This argument’ 
even after electricity was a staf) 
in the East. I knew the Soutle 
mately of course, and so far | 
judge, electric light seemed tc 
smart popular with our peoples 
some money into those enterpée 
little corporation eventually hb 
parent organization in a long se 
solidations, and after a few year 
stock dividend of ten shares for’ 
one; each of the ten is now 
than I paid for the first one. | 

“There were a lot of ambi 
electric light and power compil 
ating down that way at the tim | 
them also owned street railwayil 
were distributing gas as well asle 
All of them were having a very 
trying to interest capital in or! 
up with the growth of the cil 
they served. Their customers, ! 
capital to invest, could get at 
per cent and were not easily i 
local public utilities. This sta 
the scattered little companies 
organizations that might hop 
results in the principal fina 
The East would look askance ai! 
these hustling little communiti 
of them joined hands they hl: 
chance. 

“A special sort of holding cop 
up in the public-utilities field;ti 
pany that does not always a 
of the stock of its subsidiariestl 
its brand upon a local enterpr?# 
it the protection of the group. hi 
takes the form of engineering|di 
especially, codperative buying>® 
it includes management as Wi 
local company, without necessil!) 
ting to actual financial contr; ! 
one of the group, and able to oil 
financial help from the parent 
in time of need. The parent $@ 
representing many of these lo in 
could go into the big markets 7! 
bought stock in one of these p* 
zations. It now controls propé 
fifty cities in the following s 
Washington, Oregon, Neb) 


,eta, Wisconsin, Florida, Arizona 
Peis. The largest and most important 
nj are in the Southwest. The com- 
stk of that company sold for sixty- 
iors a share as late as 1921. In 1925 
omany issued a stock dividend of ten 
|r one, and the new stock was very 
ing at sixty-nine dollars a share. 
re rm, as you can see, was enormous 
the is nothing scandalous about it 
r{Economies in operating methods 
for part of the profit, but growth 
s juntry accounts for most of it. 
nine town, for example, where the 
ia owns a plant, the population was 
t |00 in 1900, about 10,000 in 1910, 
¢ ),000 in 1920, and now has well 
2 0,000. Anybody with operating 
al_nd a modicum of business sense 
+ 1 be able to make money in a com- 
ty howing such growth as that. And 
isiot the only example. 
‘h effect of world competition for 
alihows more plainly at present, I 
vein the public-utilities group than 
y cher. They went through the war 
mn much damage, except that the 
: 1 lways got bumped pretty hard on 
wies. The power and light and gas 
‘eyhone companies, however, came 
a icellent shape with no end of new 
ies clamoring for service. Under rate 
ai these companies can’t under- 
n¢ construction to any great extent 
yf arnings; they have to raise new 
aliSo they went after new capital in 
ct ion with the world. They were not 
soent but prosperous; still they had 
-alattle, because most of these indus- 
ari’t yet much over thirty years old. 
t) new plan of grouping many local 
rid light companies under one cen- 
rgnization solved only part of their 
er’ because the parent organizations 
sejes were young. They had to offer 
at active rates in order to get money. 
‘ make a long story short, they 
sd ttractive rates and they are still 
agioney; not as much as the foreign 
tri) are getting, but enough to make 
de\ble progress. 
loyver, to my way of thinking, the 
in tis situation rests on the fact that 
i ould get any money at all in com- 
.orvith American industries as solidly 
acd as our public utilities. Electric 
ar power are just getting started; it 
1 t<e a poet to guess what lies ahead 
1a\)usiness. Nevertheless, it is com- 
diy? foreign bonds for money on a 
ofjae yield, as though its future pros- 
w-e not a bit better than those of 
in/overnments that are not as old as 
-cjapanies. That makes me laugh.” 
1} 
_ Backing the Utilities 
, | 
01 ider, as an example, the fact that 
Anrican Telephone and Telegraph 
yay a few years ago issued a nine per 
stik. You will find it listed on the 
Yk Stock Exchange. I doubt if I 
laie seven foreign countries whose 
2iestanding would equal—at least so 
_1m concerned—the position of the 
de. Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
/ made several fat profits a long 
agin the stocks of little independent 
me companies that have long since 
ato big organizations. My orig- 
i hases were beyond question spec- 
e\they were prompted by the need 
f ‘Terone service, but the risks in that 
4 ie very much reduced and still 
“tas remain attractive. 
r other example, here is the Edison 
“((luminating Company of Brook- 
an eight per cent stock. That 
sells principally electric light over 
‘yn, and I am willing to venture 
4 that Brooklyn will remain a fairly 
j ‘ket for that commodity as long 
ie id I live. At any rate I’d rather 
- ance on that stock than on Chi- 
Re way bonds, which are also offered 
“work. 
No ‘ver, Brooklyn isn’t the basis of 
ih on I wanted to submit. I speak 
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of public utilities because they are na- 
tional in the scope of their operation, which 
means that they do more business in small 
cities than big ones. The industry is now 
pretty well gathered up into about 145 
companies; anyway these cover at least 
90 per cent of it. Every one of these 145 
companies is paying dividends at the pres- 
ent time, and well over 100 of them have 
never failed to pay dividends. 

“When we consider securities represent- 
ing investments in our more remote states 
it is worth while to realize that city build- 
ing, even in the case of very small cities, is 
done today on entirely different plans from 
those in use when I was a boy. We dig in 
deeper. In those days a small city was a 
collection of cheap frame buildings with, 
possibly, ten or twelve of brick or stone. 
At the most six or seven blocks were paved, 
but more probably none at all. The roads 
leading into the town were muddy trails. 
There were no lights, no sewers, no tele- 
phones, no gas, and only a half-hearted job 
of distributing water, usually from an in- 
adequate reservoir. Such superficial af- 
fairs were easily abandoned without 
staggering loss. Today engineers have taken 
the place of stray cattle in the work of 
laying out roads. Millions go into the pav- 
ing of them. More millions are sunk into 
the ground in the form of pipes and cables. 
The city digs in; it has foundations; there 
is scarcely any danger at all of its people 
folding their tents and fading out of the 
picture. If it enjoys a steady growth those 
who invest in its stable industries make two 
profits, one from current dividends, the 
other in the form of unearned increment.” 


Progress in Remote Places 


“That’s what I like about the Southwest. 
It is solid enough now, I think, for any sane 
man to concede that we aren’t going to give 
it back to the Indians, and yet it has bound- 
less room for growth. The risk so far as it 
relates to fundamental elements is gone, 
but instead of the returns from investment 
in it declining in proportion to the de- 
creased risk they are more attractive than 
ever. I can recall a time when many sensi- 
ble men questioned whether Southwestern 
grazing lands could ever be turned into 
farms. I thought they could be; in fact, I 
felt sure that they very soon would be. I 
took that risk and made money. Today 
the risk is gone, but you can make just as 
much or more money than I made out of 
the same investments, although I was there 
a quarter of a century ahead of you. 

“When I first began making what Boston 
or New York would then have called ex- 
tremely doubtful investments in first-lien 
notes, I took a much greater risk than one 
needs to take today. At that time I do not 
believe there was a firm in the entire South- 
west that issued guaranteed mortgages. 
They simply couldn’t do it, because they 
didn’t have the capital. But some of them 
are doing it now. 


“At that time the country itself wasn’t | 


old enough for a mortgage firm to say toa 
prospective customer, ‘We have a record of 
twenty-five years in this business.’ But 
now there are plenty of such firms. That’s 
why I say the South and Southwest are a 
better field than ever before. If all the 
mortgage money came from the Atlantic 
Seaboard, as all the railroad money once 
came, it might create a bad public senti- 
ment, but such is not the case, and never 
can be in the future. 

“Progress in the more remote states of 
this country has been -very remarkable 
during the last ten years. You don’t hear 
many yowls from our people nowadays on 
their once favorite subject of the wicked 
corporations. One reason for the change is 
that they now have a lot of home-grown 
corporations. They were making consid- 
erable progress in that direction along about 
1914. Then the World War came along and 
speeded things up. Today it’s not much of 
a trick for a well-managed local industry in 
a good-sized city anywhere in the South or 


Southwest to raise $1,000,000 of new capital 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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Two Hundred Packers 
Rely Upon 
General Box Service 


EAT PACKERS must have a depend- 
able source of supply of boxes and 
crates. Two hundred—from large to small— 
rely upon the twelve factories of General 
Box Company to keep them supplied. 


They find certain definite money saving ad- 
vantages in the Pioneer Boxes and Crates 
designed by General Box Engineers for 
their particular requirements. 


One packer, for instance, whose distribu- 
tion is limited to one state, found that our 
service saves him $9048.00 a year. 


In even a small business the saving possible 
through proper shipping methods may be 
quite worth while. In a large business with 
national distribution the opportunities for 
safe economy are increased. Will you spend 
two cents now to save perhaps thousands of 
dollars ? 


Just write that you want—without cost to 
you—a General Box Engineer to look over 
your shipping methods. He will present to 
you a written report on the improvements 
that can be made and the amount of money 
you will save. Let us send you, also, ““Gen- 
eral Box Service’’— bulletins telling how 
these engineers have saved money for man- 
ufacturers in many industries. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


508 North Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Factories— Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 

Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, Ill., Illmo, Mo., 

Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Orleans, La., Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 
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What Pioneer 
Boxes Are 


Pioneers are boxes 
or crates made of 
thin, tough lumber 
and strapped with 
three or more steel 
wires of great 
strength. The wires 
are stapled on. The 
staplesare anchored. 


Theboxes(orcrates) 
are made in many 
sizes and shapes and 
are delivered in flat 
folding form. 


Pioneers are used 
by leading shippers 
in almost every in- 
dustry. 


Receivers like these 
containers because 
of the simplicity of 
Opening and unpack- 
ing—and re-using. 


A booklet ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments’ ’coy- 
ers the subject of 
proper boxing and 
crating from the 
receiver’s point of 
view. Sent free, on 
request. 


FINISHED PRODUCT 
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Let leading automobile 
engineers decide for you 


You should profit by the expert judgment of the engineers on 
such fine cars as the 


Packard - Peerless - Pierce Arrow 


who have adopted the Winterfront Automatic Radiator Shutter 
as standard equipment to automatically provide the air regula- 
tion necessary for satisfactory cold weather motor performance, 


Winterfront is made in 364 styles and shapes. There is one 
that will help your car to give better cold weather service. 
It operates thus— 


—the metal shutters are always closed until the water in 
the radiator is just below scalding hot, by which time 
the motor is at highest efficiency 


—thereafter these shutters open automatically (little or 
much, as necessary) to maintain this efficiency 


—automatically. Nothing for you to remember; nothing 
you can forget. 


Winterfront is attached in September; anyone can do it in 10 
minutes; and it is as easily removed in May. 


During the 8 or 9 months of use it reduces crank case dilu- 
tion and discourages the formation of carbon. Result —less 
scoring of cylinders, less wear on bearings. 


_ With the Winterfront automatically shutting out the cold air 
the driver’s feet are kept comfortable and your car gives you 
365 days of worry-less motor performance every year. 


There is only one Winterfront 
It is automatic — It.is made by Pines 


Sold by most Car and Accessory Dealers. See yours today. 


Sign your name on the margin and we will send you free a 
copy of our booklet, “Keeping Your Car Fit in Cold Weather” 


PINES WINTERFRONT COMPANY 
404 N. Sacramento Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERFRONT 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PINES AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTER 


ae 


ot pent 
{ Note how Winterfront 7} 
| 
i) accentuates the beauty e) 
4 | and distinctive lines of 7 ( ; 
re oft 


_ these three radiators. Z 
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or. I can name half a dozen com- 
ss'i1at have raised twice that much in 
tse of three to five months. The 
states, as they are called in the 
Jw have at least some capital of their 


Thy are still debtor states, of course, 
si be for another quarter of a century 
obability, but they are becoming a 
arinvestment field every year. My 
wt is that they are now such a won- 
vestment field that the East ought 
another look at them. If it has 
sg) its mind to any considerable ex- 
3 the subject of coupons and divi- 
js 1d is prepared to admit that there is 
alhing as seven or eight per cent and 
hen it doesn’t have to go to Europe 
ethat return on its money. 
Laly I have been watching Florida 
, dasiderable interest, partly because 
oflae companies in which I own stock 
uiling and acquiring public utilities 
halstate. Florida isn’t going to have 


ia, for instance, had at first in the 
esof building on a grand scale. They 
*t ave to begin with little independent 
phe lines as we did in the Southwest, 
snround in circles trying to raise $50,- 
tolalarge the local power plant of some 
vir town. 
Evineers for the parent organizations 
lax over their towns and make scien- 
fiecasts of their needs. If that were 
tl case, however, Florida would find 
prent prosperity not very effective in 
vi; large sums of money for perma- 
E aprovements out of conservative 
rvrs of capital. It seems to take a 
-tie for capital to concede that values 
sol in the South or Southwest.” 
} 


) portunities in the Southwest 


N: many years ago Florida was sup- 
ed» be the natural home of the wild- 
prnoter. The state was growing and 
elcing with that peculiar succession of 
msind intervals of quiet that one usu- 
ezounters when a new territory is 
in to life. Communities start off with 
ar starts very much like an automo- 
o'a cold morning with an inexperi- 
od river at the wheel. The road seems 
re all of bumps before one can settle 
na steady pace. Today Florida is 
nily on her way. 
B> opportunity is smiling in half a 
en ther states that one does not often 
1 cout. New Mexico and Arizona are 
1 veloping along very sound lines in 
e (lack of capital. Oklahoma fares far 
erbecause of its wealth in oil, but con- 
Tuy the size of the state in relation to 
90 ulation one can readily see that it is 
_g ting a good start. 
A ong the states that are now engaged 
cit, building, Texas has an interest- 
p.ce, because with more than 5,000,- 
poulation there is not yet an urban 


) 


| ; 
S nely maiden, robbed of the wealth 
t (ce was hers, and driven by necessity 
cot humble employment, yearned for 
st2d she could no longer command, for 
r¢r of wind in her ears, the streaking 
g¢and the thunder of mighty engines. 
S ‘er before such complete affinity be- 
erjiny two persons? 
\n there was no one save himself in all 
" ‘Id who could make good her losses, 
allier broken spirit and win back the 
it | happiness to her grief-stricken eyes. 
» | Was up to him, and he would not 


v er tentatively he remarked, “I’ve 
10 ike that can shift a bit.’ Moyra’s 
reion dulled again, and he hastened 
ad, “Though after that heavy stuff 


| yuldn’t think much of motor bikes, 
ilqyou?”’ 
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community of a quarter ofa million. Within 
a very few years there will probably be 
three or four of them; the growth of the 
state simply demands it. The people of the 
larger Texas cities are absolutely confident 
of that development and are making their 
local investments accordingly. If the world 
were suddenly to decide that it doesn’t 
need any more cotton, then those Texas 
people would have made an error, but I 
don’t observe any drift in that direction. 
On the contrary, the world cotton problem 
of the future is where to find land to grow 
all that apparently will be needed. 

“Texas, like all of the Southern states 
fronting on salt water, is bound to see tre- 
mendous growth in its ocean freight busi- 
ness. Our principal railroad lines at present 
run across the continent; the lines that run 
up and down have always been of sec- 
ondary importance, because they served a 
more sparsely settled section of the coun- 
try. But if American industries of all sorts 
continue at the present rate of develop- 
ment they are bound to turn more of their 
freight toward Southern ports. 

“As a matter of fact, that change has 
been in progress ever since the World War. 
It is inevitable. But the point I wish to 
make is that these events are widening the 
field for Southern investment and creating 
new opportunities for profits over and above 
dividends. 

“T can make this clearer by a direct com- 
parison between two forms of securities. I 
am going to pick for this purpose a certain 
foreign bond that no one will deny is specu- 
lative, because it is in default and has been 
for a number of years. Nevertheless, I see 
it quoted on the New York market at 
twenty dollars, and sales are reported. If it 
were restored to full favor it would perhaps 
go to par, or $100. The buyer would then 
have a profit of five for one and consider 
himself lucky. In the interim he isn’t mak- 
ing a cent on his money and so far as I can 
see he stands a good chance to lose all of it. 
Now let me compare that with my so-called 
speculative investment in Southwestern 
public utilities. I received a small dividend 
from the start, and I knew the company 
was solvent when I bought its stock. If the 
officers of it had falsified the records on 
which I depended or had at any time tried 
to loot the company, I could have had them 
arrested by an American sheriff. The trial 
would have been conducted in the English 
language. If the people of one of the com- 
munities in which that company controlled 
property had tried to destroy it by impos- 
ing impossible conditions, we could have 
appealed to the Federal courts. But a 
foreign country can tell you to go jump in 
the lake. You have no recourse whatever. 
This country never will send battleships 
to protect your foreign bond-holdings, but 
it has on several occasions called out 
United States -‘marshals, and even soldiers, 
to protect property within our borders. 
In spite of all those differences in the risk, 
the holders of those bonds can’t possi- 
bly make more than five to one on their 
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gamble, while I made ten for one on my lit- 
tle speculation. I forgot to add that, during 
all this time, I could have borrowed money 
on my stock in any bank. I don’t believe 
a man could borrow much on defaulted 
foreign bonds. He couldn’t in my bank, 
anyway. Granting him all the good luck 
he could possibly have on his bet and then 
submitting mine just on the record of what 
actually happened, I beat him at least 100 
per cent. But let me repeat again that I 
never did consider my investment a long 
shot; I regarded it as entirely sane in the 
first place, though I scarcely hoped for such 
excellent results.” 


Land for Long Shots 


“T have, in the course of my career, 
taken a few long shots. I’m not bashful 
about admitting it, because I could have 
afforded the loss if my guess had turned out 
absolutely wrong. I speculated in land. As 
I see it land is always a long shot, because 
for one reason you can’t be sure of turning 
it back into money on demand. You may 
have to hold it along time. But, then, the 
holder of a defaulted foreign bond must 
surely, if he is in his right mind, be figuring 
on holding his investment for a long time 
also. He doesn’t know any more about how 
it is going to pan out than I knew how my 
land purchase would pan out. He has a 
hunch that it’s a good bet, that’s all. And 
that is all I had. 

“The land I bought was offered at five 
dollars an acre. At that price I could, at the 
time, have purchased certainly 10,000 acres 
and probably a great deal more, but I knew 
it was a gamble so I risked only what I was 
willing to lose. That happened to be at the 
time $5000, and it bought 1000 acres. The 
price seemed to me to be very cheap, but 
don’t overlook the fact that there was a 
great deal more land available for not a cent 
more. In other words, I bought at the 
market. My plan was to hold on indefi- 
nitely, and that meant paying taxes. This 
land was part of a ranch in the Panhandle 
of Texas and a few people were already 
growing good wheat in that part of the 
state. 

“‘T knew I had wheat land, but there was 
no way to know when the wheat growers 
would need it. Eighteen years later that 
land sold for fifty dollars an acre and it was 
a better bargain at that price than at five 
dollars an acre, because its future was then 
beyond question. 

“Land is an excellent long shot if you 
are prepared to give it plenty of time. It is 
the only long shot I have ever played. If 
you don’t go in over your eyes, you can be 
pretty sure of coming out with a profit 
eventually, and there is scarcely any chance 
of a total loss, because the land will not run 
away. It amuses me to hear people speak 
of the wonderful opportunities in cheap 
lands that used to exist a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Those opportunities are better 
today than ever before. I think I could 
prove that statement to the satisfaction of 


TRIAL RUN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Kindness prompted the answer, ‘‘ They’re 
all right.”’ 

“But not the same, eh?” 

“Not quite, perhaps.” 

A retrospective vision of the Hon. 
Richard crouched over the wheel of a 
Sherringham Bland, of herself tucked 
against his shoulder and of the world ahead 
disappearing into the dust behind, awoke 
in Moyra’s face a look of complete loveli- 
ness. Tony’s enthusiasm fired. 

“How would you like to have the past 
back?” he asked, trembling with eagerness. 

“Not much hope of that.” 

“Funny things do happen sometimes.” 

Moyra looked at him queerly. 

“Why do you talk like that?” 

“Because,” he began, and funked it— 
“because—oh, I don’t know. I was think- 
ing, that’s all.” 


“You know,” said Moyra, “‘you’re not 
a bit what I expected.” 

“Aren’t I?” 

“Not a bit. Most boys back from school 
don’t bother about other people’s troubles. 
My young brother used to spend all his 
holidays messing about with wireless sets 
and chasing butterflies. We hardly saw 
him at meals even.” 

Tony colored a bit. 

““What a rotter,”’ he said. 

“You’re quite different.” 

‘“Well, I should hope so.”’ He added, 
“Course a lot of chaps are selfish—beastly 
selfish—but then I dare say there isn’t 
much inducement to take ’em out of 
’emselves, if you see what I’m driving at.” 
He could hardly have made a more dashing 
declaration, and he watched nervously to 
see how she would take it. Alas, she seemed 
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any fair mind without going beyond the 
states of Arkansas and Mississippi. Both 
are enormously rich in natural resources; 
neither of them has ever to my knowledge 
had a boom. Asa matter of fact, thousands 
of their people have trailed off to partici- 
pate in the booms of other states. They 
have not attracted outside capital to any 
great extent; they draw very little immi- 
gration; and briefly, they are waiting their 
turn. I don’t know when it will come and 
neither do they. But when it does come 
those who are already on the ground will do 
well. I don’t know of any two states that 
offer wider margins between actual and 
potential values. 

“‘A friend of mine is playing an interest- 
ing long shot in Mississippi right now. He 
and some friends have bought a large tract 
of cheap land and planted pecan trees on 
it. They don’t expect much out of it for 
ten or twelve years. But if fancy grades of 
pecans are still in demand at anything like 
present prices when those trees come into 
full bearing, the owners ought to have an 
annual profit larger than their original in- 
vestment for a great many years. The 
South and Southwest offer numerous op- 
portunities of that sort, along with good 
solid investments that pay dividends every 
quarter. But I didn’t start out to talk 
about gambling. As I see it, we have a very 
interesting situation today with regard to 
Southern and Southwestern dividend- 
paying securities and I want to summarize 
that situation in a few words. We're over 
the rough spots down there and don’t have 
to seek adventurous money to carry on our 
development. But just after we achieved 
this desirable position we bumped into a 
very much shaken-up world that came to 
the same market we had our eye on for 
money. 

“The outside world has bid up the rate 
for money by offering enormous quantities 
of bonds that, in my opinion, are not su- 
perior to our better grades of seven per cent 
preferred stocks. It is not my purpose to 
depreciate the soundness of the foreign 
bonds, nor does it advance my argument to 
do so. 

“ Anyway, as I said in the beginning, I 
am biased in favor of domestic issues and 
to that extent, of course, I am prejudiced 
against foreign issues. I have no right to 
reflect upon them and don’t wish to be 
understood as doing so. Assuming that the 
foreign bonds are excellent, my contention 
is that they are matched by domestic se- 
curities of equal soundness that yield just 
as large a return. I have no quarrel what- 
ever with these foreign issues, because, for- 
tunately for me, I am now a capitalist, and 
keen competition in the money market has 
increased the returns on the very kinds of 
securities that I like best. I’m not hurt and 
I have no grouch. On the contrary I’m 
doing fine; better than I ever did before in 
my life. Consequently the only message I 
have is for my fellow capitalists. And the 
gist of it is this, ‘Come on in! The water’s 
great, right here at home.’” 


to miss the point! He went on, “‘ Nothing 
I like so much as being with other people— 
or at any rate another person.” 

Moyra sighed. “I used to think that 
once, but sometimes the other person is a 
disappointment and one’s thrown back on 
oneself.”’ : 

“Must be frightfully slow for you here.” 

“No, they’re very kind.” 

“But you can’t help missing things.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Of course one can’t.” 

“Look here,” said Tony, “‘do you trust 
me?” 

“Ves, I suppose so,” she said. 

““Then—then I’m going to tell you some- 
thing.” 

“Well?” 

He hesitated. 

(Continued on Page 212) 
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Display in a Nampa store that closed its doors 
six times in one day to handle the crowds 


FARM AND 
FIRESIDE WEEK 


NAMPA 


HEN the merchants of Nampa decided 
to “put on” a Farm & Fireside Week, it 
was a foregone conclusion that it would 


be a rouser. Nampa ts that kind of a town. 

Results, however, astonished even the most opti- 
mistic of the merchants. 

Nothing in the history of small-city merchan- 
dising quite compares with Nampa’s crowded 
week of business. 

Thousands of- farmers from a radius of 30 miles 
poured into town, Stores were forced to close their 
doors several times against the crowds to prevent 
injury to those inside. 


A big increase in sales 
Stores of every type, from the smallest to the large 
Nampa Department Store, profited. 

Total sales for the six days were approximately 
$90,000. This was an increase of about $34,000 
over normal business. 

Says one of Nampa’s foremost merchants, “ This 
Farm & Fireside Week was one of the biggest 
weeks in the history of the town.” 


A plan that always works 
Other towns have held Farm & Fireside Weeks 
with equally gratifying results. Other merchants, 


FARM 


The National farm Magazit 


When the stores of Nampa, Idaho, closed their doors i 
against the crowds—and did a $90,000 six-day busta 


in all lines of business and in all parts of the 
country, have held Farm & Fireside Weeks in their 
individual stores. And all have been enthusiastic 
in their reports. 

Farm & Fireside Weeks are invariably successful 
because they are part of a plan based upon sound 


merchandising principles—a plan backed by one of 


the most powerful selling forces in rural America. 
This plan will help you to get new business, build 
a larger volume of sales, and increase your net profit. 


What it does for you 


The Farm & Fireside plan will enable you to reach 
out into a big, rich market—the farm families in the 
country surrounding your town—and get more 
and more of this valuable trade. 

It will put to work for you the tremendous 
selling power of Farm & Fireside, The National 
Farm Magazine. 

In more than a million homes this great maga- 
zine is read by people representing a selected list 
of the most progressive farm families in every 
community where it circulates. 

You can, if you will, use the powerful influence 
of Farm & Fireside among farm families in your 
surrounding country to build bigger business for 


Listening to an address by John M. Evvard, 
Associate Editor of Farm & Fireside 


La 


- 
you. The Farm & Fireside plan works for the ie 
vidual merchant just as well as for a group ofgner 2 
chants or a whole town. . 


rs 
‘ 


Send for the Plan Book + 
If you wish to join with other merchants in your | 
town to do what Nampa did, or if you wish to | 
hold a Farm & Fireside Week in your store alone, 
we shall be glad to co-operate with you. The 
Farm & Fireside plan 1s as easy and simple to use 
as it is sound in principle. 

Our new 36-page book, “To Help You Get More 
Farm Trade,’ tells you how you can make it 
work for you. | 

It is full of actual experiences of other dealers, | 
many of them in your line of business. It shows — 

| 


you how you can get the same results that they 
have secured. We supply this book to responsible 
merchants upon request. Send for it now. You 
will find the coupon on the opposite page con- 
venient. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

Farm & Fireside, ‘he American Magazine, Woman's — 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 


Weekly, The Mentor 


ent in 
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“Mardi Gras night blocked the streets for 


| hours. 


It was one of the biggest crowds in the 


history of the town” 


Six baseball teams 
of the Union Pacific 
League held their 
first tourney in 
Nampa during the 
week 


An effective Farm & Fireside window display—an example of 
the taste and energy exhibited by Nampa merchants in ‘‘put- 
ting over” the greatest of all Farm & Kireside Weeks 
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> ce sree Press much to the success 
The Jdaho SP 2 : PARADE of Farm & Fireside 
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A Union Pacific System float. Reduced round trip 
fares to Nampa during Farm & Fireside Week were 
in effect from points on the Union Pacific System 


“newspaper 
publicity contributed 


families 
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small-city history | 


“The town was crowded with visiting farm- 
ers and their 
stores and down town district” 


who thronged the 
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Striking display in window of Nampa retail 
meat shop. Trims like this paid Nampa mer- 
chants big during Farm & Fireside Week 


One of many floats representing Nampa retail stores 


Tie to these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 

Clark Grave Vaults 

Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 
Congoleum Rugs 

Conn Band Instruments 

Corn Products Refining Co. (Karo) 
Crescent Tools 

Crosley Radio 

Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The 
Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants 
Delco-Light Pump 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 
Dietz Lanterns 

Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 

Dr. Clark’s Purity Milk Strainers 
Dunlop Tires 

Durant Cars 

Durham-Duplex Razor Company 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Essex Cars 

Ieveready Flashlights 

Iiveready Radio Batteries 

FADA Radio 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds 

Ford Automobi and Trucks 

Fordson Tractors 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Glover's Mange Remedies 

Hall, Hartwell & Co., Ine. (Collars, 
Shirts & Underwear) 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Harvey Hickory Single-trees 

Harvey Ride Rite Automobile Springs 

Henderson Seeds 

Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

Instant Postum 

International Harvester Farm Operating 
Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 

Jell-O 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


Kelly-Springfield Tires 

Le Page’s Glue 

Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 

Letz-Dixie Feed Grinders 

Louisville & Nashville Ry. 

Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments 

“*Lysol”’ Disinfectant 

Marlin Firearms 

Mellin’s Food 

Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) 

Monarch Ranges 

Multibestos Brake Lining 

Multibestos Clutch Lining 

Multibestos Transmission Lining 

Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm Build- 
ings 

National Fence 

Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 

Nesco Royal Granite Enamel Ware 

Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls 

Paramount Ranges 

Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 

Perfection Oil Ranges 


Perfection Oil Heaters 

Perfection Oil Water Heaters 

Postum Cereal 

Quaker Oats Company (Oats) 

Radiola 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Firearms, 
Ammunition and Cutlery) 

Reo Speed Wagons 

Royal Fence 

Savage Firearms 

Schwarze Motor Horns 

Si-monds Saws 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stearns Electric Paste and Roach 

xterminator 

Stevens’ Firearms 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Swift Products 

United States Fence 

United States Tires 

Vellastic Underwear 

Victor Talking Machines 

Whiting-Adams @o. (Brushes) 

Wright's Bias Fold Taps 


sm | Mail this for Plan Book 


Retail Sales Director, Suite 3-A 
= The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
| ’ Gentlemen: Please send me without cost your new book, 
“To Help You Get More Farm Trade.” 
$ Nameme::. « Sets eae: Mitte: da 


Address. 
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Keeping New Cars New 
xMISSOURI. 


permanens 


wth PERMI 


Owners of NEW Cars br: 
in the ‘‘Show-Me”’ ¢ 
State (and other states, 
also) are welcoming 
PERMANIZE SERV- 

ICE with its decided 
appeal to their sense of 
pride and economy. 


Fi 


Permanizing your NEW Car will 
not only keep it new for a much 
longer period of time but will return 
its cost to you many times over in 
reduced washing time and expense. 

If you live in Missouri go to one 
of our authorized Dealer or Serv- 
ice Connections listed below for 2 
Permanize protection. 2S 


Albany, Branham & Blodgett; Arm- 
strong, Hull Garage; Bethany, Linch & 
Co. Garage; Bevier, Nisbeth Motor Co.; 
Bonne Terre, Cook Motor Sales Co.; 
Booneville, H. E. Arnold; Bowling Green, 
J. C. Williams Hdwe. Co.; Brockfield, 
Gardner Overland Co., Suits Motor Co., 
E. M. Cameron Motor Co., Waters & 
Posey Motor Co.; Brunswick, Montgome Ty 
Garage; Butler, W. W. Henry Garage; 
California, Chase & Hinkel; Cameron, 
Mullis & Wood, W. N. Darby Motor Co.; 
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Campbell, Howletts Service Station; Can- 
ton, Cook Motor Co., A. Boyer Garage, 
Canton Auto Laundry; Cape Girardeau, 
Dittlingers Auto Laundry; Carrollton, 
Meier & Son, C. B. Withers; Caruthers- 
ville, City Transfer & Auto Laundry, Cen- 
tralia, S. L. Roberts: Garage; Charleston, 
Charleston Auto Laundry; Chillicothe, + 
Adams Garage, Pogue Chevrolet Co., Burt 
V. Gill Motor Co.; Clarence, Lochner 
Bros.; Clinton, John E. Smith; Columbia, 
Columbia Auto Laundry Co.; Crystal City, 
J. H. Crow; DeSoto, Jefferson County Oil 
Co.; Eldon, Vernon Bros.; Excelsior 
Springs, Silvers Garage; Fayette, Denny 
Motor Co.; Farmington, Mayberry & By- 
ington; Flat River, Caldwell Bros.; Fred- 
erickstown, O. L. Hill; Fulton, B. H. 
Jameson, Truitt & Benskin; Hamilton, E. 
C. Cope; Hannibal, Arnold Friend Motor 
Co., Rendlen Motor Co., Jessup Motor & 
Supply Co., Hannibal Garage & Machine 
Co., Anderson Garage & Supply Co., Car- 
ter Motor Co.; Herculaneum, J. W. Du- 
gan; Holcomb, Oakes Garage; Holland, 
Holland Drug Store; Joplin, Georges Ga- 
rage, Ozark Motor Co.; Kahoka, A. W. 
Lang; Kansas City, Permo Service Sta- 
tion; Kennett, Moores Auto Storage; 
Keytesville, White Motor Co.; Kirksville, 
H. E. Tucker Motor Co., Two-Five Taxi 
Co., Warden Garage; LaGrange, Day 
Bros.; Lamar, Frank Weber; Lees Sum- 
mit, C. W. Childers; Lexington, Morrison 
& Son; Liberty, Liberty Oi! Co.; Louisi- 
ana, Pribe & Sons, Warnert Motor Co.; 
Macon, H. E. Tucker Motor Company, 
Easley Motor Co.; Malden, Fuel Serv- 
ice Company; Marceline, Cochran Mo- 
tor Co., Thompson Motor Co.; Marshall, 
Hatton Service Station; Maryville, Arnold 
& Strong, Harry Hastings, Geo. McMurry; 
Memphis, Morris Bros. Garage; Mexico, 
R. Green Tire Co., Pearl Motor Co., J. 
E. Lyon Motor Co., Billie Van Service 
Station, Sumner Carroll Motor Co.; Mob- 
erly, John N. Taylor; Monett, Ozark Mo- 
tor Co.; Monroe City, Freidank-Smith 
Motor Co., W. H. Bloodgood, Excel Mo- 
tor Co., Monroe City Auto Co., James A. 
Yates; Mt. Vernon, Hoehn & Gardner; 
New Madrid, New Madrid Oil Co.; Ne- 
eet 6=6vada, Moss & Urner; Perryville, Fisher & 
Shoen; Poplar Bluff, Darby’s Garage & 
Auto Laundry; Rich Hill, Heyle Motor 
Co.; Richmond, Manley’s Garage; Salis- 
bury, Chariton-Moline Implement Co.; 
Sarcoxie, Burkett Service Station; Seneth, 
Lone Star Service Station; Shelbira, 
Hanger & Threlkeld, Tompkins & Gil 
strap; Sikeston, Sensenbaugh Bros.; Stan- 
berry, Shisler & Gordon; Steele, ib, W. 
Weaver Filling Station; St. Charles, J. 
H. Machens; Ste. Genevieve: Twin Service 
Station; St. Joseph, Hines Auto Laundry, 
Armstrong Auto Co.; St. Louis, Chase 
Garage, Dollar Auto Laundry, 18th Street 
Garage, LaGrave Auto Co., McRee Garage, 
Rose-Del Garage, Inc., Sunkel & Voyce, 
Warwick Auto Laundry, Woods Auto 
Laundry; Tipton, L. F. Herrnleben; Van- 
dalia, Ed. Kurz; Versailles, Morgan County 
Oil Co. Warrensburg, Auto Shop; 
Webb City, Empire Auto Co.; Wellsville, 
E. W. Seiler. 
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If you do not live in Missouri and do not 
know the name of our dealer or service con- 
nection in your city,write us direct for name 
of dealer and Permanize folder giving addi- 
tional information. 


Note: Permanize mini- 
mizes the frequent use of 
polishes in keeping your lac- 
quer finished car looking its 
best. 
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SALES CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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| thing yet—except this: 
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(Continued from Page 209) 
“No, no. P’r’aps I’d better not say any- 
You can safely 
leave it all to me.” 

“Leave what to you?” 

“Why, the job of—the job of—well, 
you'll see. I’m a man of my word and when 
I tackle a job I get it done.” 

“Thank you,” said Moyra, and for want 
of a better idea gravely put a hand in his. 

In Tony’s opinion, based on the sound 

authority of the Upper Sixth Remove, this 
was the moment for a complete man to 
take the maiden in his arms and seal his 
faith and duty with a kiss. His failure to 
do so was traceable to two causes—inex- 
perience and a humiliating rebellion of 
nerves, and the sound of his mother’s voice 
crying aloud from somewhere adjacent, 
““Where’s my baby? Tony, boy, where are 
you?” 

His indignant reply, ‘‘Oh, here,’’ was less 
understandable from a parental point of 
view than from an outsider’s. 

As Mr. Venables remarked a minute 
later, ““Come, come, hardly the way to 
speak to your mother, is it?” 

Mr. Venables was a corrective man, and 
he liked best to make his corrections in pub- 
lic. By this means a larger number of per- 
sons realized his authority. At lunch he 
even corrected Moyra Swift of Suffolk, just 
to show what he could do if he wished. It 
was a genial sort of correction: 

“‘Not finished those letters yet? Well, 
well, you’ll get them done this afternoon no 
doubt.” 

Mrs. Venables applauded her husband 
for adopting this tone. She supported the 
theory of no sentiment in business. 

“Miss Swift is quite a beginner,” she 
told Tony. ‘It’s nice for her to have father 
show her the proper way to do things. Isn’t 
it, Miss Swift?” 

But Moyra was looking at the lime trees. 
Tony thought it was the most disgusting 
piece of bullying he had ever witnessed. He 
was, however, too busy with his own plans 
to protest. He registered disapproval with 
ascowl; but as his mouth was full of prunes 
and rice, the scowl was rounded off with 
the plump lines of affability. 

Lunch over, Moyra retreated to the 
study to poke forth two words a minute on 
the typewriter and punch holes for full 
stops. 

Left to his own devices, Tony drifted off 
to the garden, where he stared at the pinks 
and considered the future. Presently he 
picked a pink, and tiptoeing across the 
lawn cast it through the study window. It 
struck Moyra in the eye, causing her to get 
into a muddle with the shift keys. The 
word “‘dear”’ came out “%3@4.” 

“Do shut up!” she said. “It’s rotten 
enough doing this without having things 
chucked at you. I don’t know where the 
India rubber is either.” 

Tony went away feeling like an ass. His 
attempt to say it with flowers was a dismal 
failure. Her affections, it seemed, were not 
susceptible to floricultural advances. He 
should have stuck to safer ground. She had 
treated him like a kid. 

In the rhododendron walk he met his 
father wearing a silly old panama hat. Mr. 
Venables was reading his school report with 
gravity proper to the occasion. 

“This is a disappointing document, 
Anthony; most disappointing. I wonder 
you cared to bring it home.” 

“No choice; had to,’ said Tony. 
“They’re awful rot, those things. I’d chuck 
it away if I were you.” 

Mr. Venables folded the report and put 
it in a pocket of his alpaca coat. 

“When are you going to do some steady 
work?” he asked. 

Tony didn’t seem to know—soon, he 
hoped. 

“And I should hope so, too, my boy. 
Paying large school fees for no results.” 

“They aren’t much for you—if you can 
afford to buy that car,’’ Tony countered. 

“H’m!” said Mr. Venables, somewhat 
placated. ‘‘A fine—a magnificent car.” 

‘All right for wet weather,’’ said Tony. 

“What’s that?” 


” 
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““A man like you wants two cars.”’ Mr. 
Venables frowned. ‘‘Ever seen the new 
Gaston-Potin, guv’nor?”’ 

“T have not and don’t intend to.”’ 

“But one ought to see everything, don’t 
you agree? I’ve often heard you say so, I 
mean.” 

““Nonsense!”’ 

“But there’s no obligation to buy.” 
Tony was speaking from the book in the 
pure poetry of the publicity department. 
“These ads say: ‘Why not let Colonel 
Oxendon give you a trial run? I am so con- 
fident in the power and excellence of this 
superb machine that I have no hesitation 
in exposing it to any test, any time, any- 
where, any day. Colonel Oxendon will 
prove to you what motoring means.’”’ 

“He'll do no such thing,’’ Mr. Venables 
declared. 

“‘Are you content to be behind the times, 
when at the cost of a postage stamp you 
can be ahead of the future?” Tony de- 
manded oratorically. ‘‘The Gaston-Potin 
is to other cars what the wagon-lit is to the 
farm wagon.’ 

“The head master says your failure to 
concentrate accounts for the low position 
you hold in your form.” 

“But, guv’nor,” Tony urged, ‘‘you don’t 
want forever to be changing gears. The un- 
rivaled flexibility of the Gaston-Potin 
offers a smooth range of speed from five to 
ninety-five m. p. h. on top. Think what 
that means to you!”’ 

He flung out a hand and pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at his father. 

“Don’t do that—don’t point! I won’t 
have it—and stop this silly talk at once!” 

“TLet’s have one e down, guv’nor, and try 
rye 9 

“Silence!” roared Mr. Venables. 

“‘Let’s see it—that’s all. You needn’t 
buy the thing. If you funk going in it I 
could have a beat round with Miss— Miss 
Swift.” 

“Miss Swift! How do you mean? D’you 
think I’m going to have my secretary 
careering round the countryside in a 
damned juggernaut? Never heard such 
blither.”’ 

Tony abandoned the character of motor 
salesman and became a psychologist. 

“But suppose it’s necessary, guv’nor. 
Suppose she must have a run in a Gaston- 
Potin. Suppose her happiness depends 
upon it.” 

“My boy,” was the reply, ‘in my young 
days, if a fellow talked as you are talking he 
would be thought up the pole.” 

Mr. Venables was fond of reviving bits 
of extinct slang. In his opinion it marked 
him as a modern. But Tony had gone too 
far to retreat. 

“*So,”’ he cried, ‘‘you think you’ve the 
right to keep her shut up like—like a beast 
in a cage!”’ 

Mr. Venables stared at his son in dismay. 

“Have you taken leave of your wits?” 
he demanded. ‘‘ What’s the meaning of this 
wild talk? And why refer to Miss Swift? 
What has Miss Swift to do with you?” 

Rather lamely, Tony stammered, “It’s 
up to you to play the game.” 

“Knucklebones!” retorted Mr. Venables. 
“Knucklebones! I’m not a fool. D’you 
imagine I can’t see through your little 
game, my boy? I can—emphatically. 
You’ve one of these wild racing ideas in 
your head. You want to go out in an in- 
fernal machine and kick up a lot of dust; 
and because you lack the courage to ask on 
your own account, you invent this tom- 
foolery about Miss Swift.’’ 

“Guv’nor!” 

“Don’t interrupt, but listen to me! Miss 
Swift is my secretary, and I won’t have her 
work interfered with. You’re my son and 
I'll have obedience from you. If you make 
any further effort to persist in this absurd 
discussion I’ll stop your pocket money— 
from the word ‘go.’ Understand that? And 
I’ll confiscate your motor bicycle into the 
bargain.” 

With a fine sense of the theater, Mr. 
Venables gave his silly old panama hat a 
downward tweak and marched off in the 
direction of the house. 


‘speed her affections might be won 


Octo 


For a moment Tony Venables 
resolute, then swung on his } 
crashed irresistibly through the 
dron bushes. Branches slashed hij 
curled petals of dead flowers 
upon his head. 

In a little clearing, secure 
eye, he flung himself on the warme 
beat it with his fists. Earwigs, ee 
and a colony of small red ans 
hasty exodus from the afflic 
solitary wasp, marking the 
paused in its flight and stun: 
precision. The stab of physi 
lowing so swiftly the rack “ties 
ment, for the moment bade fair t 
the gallant youth. He sucked 
his hand where the wasp had alig 
gasped jerkily, “It’s a b-bruta 
shame! A b-b-brutal shame!” — 

He saw very clearly that the w, 
an evil place, ruled by an intoler 
tice. Here was he, but three h¢ 
being treated like a naughty ¢ 
sundry. Even his heart’s del 
him to shut up and go away. 
his heart’s delight, for no o 
amiable after being hit in the e 
father he could not forgive. 
forgive the way he had bullied 
way he insisted on keeping h 
a prisoner, his refusal even to se 
Potin, and finally the threats of 
tion. 

That he would keep the Pe | 
not doubt. Mr. Venables was 
talker. He had done it before andy 
it again. It followed therefore, if hi 
were to fulfill his promise to Moyr: 
vive the laughter in her eyes, that 
do so at his peril. It is not ana 
prospect for a fellow to be without | 
the long vacation, to say nothing of 
of a motor bike. But life is a bat 
battles are a barter of certain losse; 
certain gains. Suppose he aband( 
efforts in the matter of the Gaston- 
was it likely Moyra would have a 
more to do with him? No, it’ 
likely. Their brief acquaintance h 
conclusively that only by the pro 


was to be his, speed must be he 
else would serve. 

His! How vague, but how en 
the possessive sounded! His! Fo 
To marry? Somehow marriage p) 
few attractions. Ordinary husba 
wives were not as a rule inspirii 
adore, then? Well, perhaps; 
sloppily, of course. Not like thos’ 
who sit on benches after dark a 
hands. Oh, crumbs! Not like tha 
then, for what? Goodness, he didn! 
As a kind of companion, a Bill-a 
sort of companionship. Someone 
along the road with, someone to cri 
with her teeth and take the silver }} 
the butterscotch while he decol 
motor bike. Yes—and no. : 

After all, it didn’t matter J 
wanted her for. Nothing in partici! 
be about, to light up because of | 
ence, and not to look unhappy at 
Perhaps in a few years he might mi) 
but there was no hurry about th! 
was older than he—seven years old) 
cared? Women last longer than me 
ought to. They try harder. 

Tony’s mind was made up. Tht 
indistinct though it might be in fi 
outline, was attractive enough 
the risk. He sat up, hugged his ki 
began to plot. 

Meanwhile Moyra was in thesw 
ing out a fair copy of Mr. Venable 
on the grave risks of the jumpi 
carried by Boy Scouts becoming é! 
with the legs of pedestrians. By @ 
mischance the letter which was ' 
for the editor of a prominent ! 
paper opened with the words, “ 
Dick.” 

Since Tony’s arrival 
Moyra could not banish Dick fi 
mind. He obsessed her. Idle and ¥ 
he might be, but he obsessed her. 

(Continued on Page 21 4) 
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Factor of Increasing Importance 


| in the Home ~OHEE! STEEL 


i ITHIN the past two decades there From roof to cellar, the modern home 


k 

; has been a 500 per cent increase uses this material in many forms for 

in the use of Sheet Steel. Twenty years greater safety, economy, comfort, and 
ago its uses were comparatively limited. convenience. 


Today, in practically every branch of 
industry and commerce, in agriculture, 
in transportation and in the home, Sheet 
Steel is indispensable. 


Roofs of Sheet Steel protect from 
weather, from storm and fire. Properly 
grounded they are sure protection from 
lightning. And modern manufacturing 


The reason for this continually broad- skillhasnow added tothe protectivequal- 
ening service is to be found in the ma- ities and enduring service of Sheet Steel 
Chhes dryers of Sheet Steel ‘make the sun terial itself. It has enSat strength with Bo) sb st peel i ae section: 
He every wash day.” Warm air heating light weight and economy of space. It Mission tiles, formed from Sheet Steel. 
Re eta is highly fire-resisting. It is tough and Healthful warmth in the home is pro- 
staunch, yet easily formed and fabri- vided by warm air heating systems of 
cated. Modern finishes give it beautiful Sheet Steel, which not only insure com- 
surfaces that wear almost like the steel fort with great fuel economy, but also 
itself. a healthful moisture content in the air 


which is kept in continual circulation 


With the amazing progress of thesetwo 
throughout the rooms. 


decades in invention and manufacture 


has come an ever-increasing realization In the kitchen, ranges and refrigerators, 
~ : of the superiorities of Sheet Steel for tables and kitchen cabinets of Sheet 
Sit, painted ee porte walls: of Sheet countless uses and applications. And Steel in glistening white enamel insure 
cate tints, ae penuty and sanitary this broadening service has been accom- sanitary cleanliness and lasting service. 
f cleanliness. . . . 

panied by continual advancement in Furniture of Sheet Steel is unequaled 
methods of manufacture and in stand- for durability and beauty that is per- 

ardization of quality, opening still more manent. 


avenues of usefulness, until today Sheet 
Steel has come to be known as “The 
Material of Universal Adaptability.” 


Thus in countless ways, Sheet Steel is 
making the modern home safer, more 
healthful, more comfortable, more con- 


In perhaps no other branch of service venient. And the service it is perform- 

has the usefulness of Sheet Steel been _ing today represents only a part of its of Sheet Steel tothe Public will bring 
: ; ihiliti : you a new conception of what Sheet 

developed so rapidly as in the home. possibilities. Se ee eee 


Slet Steel furniture has beauty that is per- 

arent. Drawers of Steel dressers or chif- 
ers do not stick, warp or bind. A damp 

cla is all that is needed to keep Steel fur- i 

Nite spotless. You can get it in many beau- y 

tiful finishes—and it stays beautiful. - 
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ON COMMITTEE 
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n 18 Evenings 
He mastered this 
wonderful instrument 


“T date my success,’’ writes a success- 
ful young bond salesman, ‘‘to the day 
I got my Buescher Saxophone. It did 
two things for me,-it gave me a stimulating 
worth while recreation and it gave me a social 
advantage that has made for me hundreds of 
friends valuable to me in my business.”’ 


Easy To Play - Easy To Pay 
What this man has done in 3 weeks, practicing 
only a couple of hours each evening, you can do. 
You don’t have to be ‘‘gifted’’. If you can 
whistle a tune you can quickly master the 


/ VESCHER.1 
Bust 
SAXOPHONE 


This, sweetest of all wind instruments, harmon- 
izes perfectly with piano, voice, or any other 
music. It is common for persons who have 
never played any instrument to learn scales in 
an hour and play popular tunes in a week. 
Six Days Free Trial - Easy Terms 
Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in 
your own home, Six Days FREE. This is a most 
liberal offer. No obligation. If you like the in- 
strument, pay a little each month. Play as you 
pay. Mail coupon below and get the details. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


290 


Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument 
checked below: | 
Saxophone[] Cornet{) 


| Mention any OEREE. fc cis ever ehenabiose octce ate alates alone 


| *9 BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
| Mat 1065 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. | 


Trombone (J 


Trumpet | 


| Name tat 
Street Address 


| 
ES 


Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 
One of the greatest of the famous 


Bowman chain, and the South’s 
most superb hotel. 


Surpassing comfort. 
RATES: Single, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
* Double, $6.00, $7.00, $8. 
Write for latest booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 
IIOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.—M¢gr. 
WILLIAM C. ROYER, Associate Mgr. 


uo 
EARN $50 Exery Week 
and Up to $200 

Big commissions and extra bonus checks for introducing 
the Simpson plan in every community. Super tailored to 
measure suits and overcoats at $31.50 sell easily, and repeat. 
FREE Simpson men are given 
complete case of gorgeous 

woolens and outfit, sales helps of many 

-4 kinds, valuable territory; write for 
new, illustrated book, The Simpson 
Plan—tells what you can earn, how 


a2 to start, etc. FREE on request to— 
J.B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept.1133, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 212) 
useless to pretend that she did not love him. 
It was useless to pretend that she could re- 
sist the temptation to fly back to his laugh- 
ing embraces very much longer. 

“T must—I must,” she said, and beat out 
the last lines of the letter—‘‘8t is highh 
time this %angerous Practise %4hould be 
put a stop to. Ever and ever Byour loving 
;oyra.”” 

A face, Tony’s, appeared at the window. 

“‘T say, you done with the typewriter?”’ 
Moyra nodded. Tony nipped in over the 
sill and pulled down the blind. ‘‘ Better be 
out of this,” he said darkly. 

“Why? What’s up?” 

“Can’t say, but I’ll give you a hint. 
D’you know what you’d like best in all the 
world?” 

“’Course I do,’ said Moyra, rather 
irritably. 

“Well, you’re going to have that. Not 
another word—off you go.” 

Moyra went. 

Tony tugged a copy of the Brooklands 
Gazette from his pocket and whipped over 
a dozen sheets and studied an address on 
one of the advertisements. 

“Ah!” he said, and squared up to the 
typewriter. 

Later he strolled down to the pillar box 
with a letter in his pocket. 

Tony’s conduct the following day was 
peculiar. He spent the afternoon hovering 
near the garden gate and at 5:30 he brought 
in the evening mail. He delivered it to his 
parents with an air of suspicious innocence, 
whistling, humming and rattling his feet. 
This done, he vanished in the direction of 
the rhododendron bushes. In this leafy 
solitude he opened a letter addressed to his 
father. 

The letter said in warm and heartening 
phrases that as Colonel Oxendon was 
abroad testing the new Alpine model on 
the Hautes Pyrénées, one of the directors 
would be charmed to demonstrate the 
Gaston-Potin to Mr. Venables: 


“The car will be at your house at 11 
A.M. precisely tomorrow, the thirtieth inst. 
We note that you wish the supersports 
model to be sent and have arranged ac- 
cordingly.” 


Tony slipped out of the garden by the 
back way and hared for the post office. It 
was a longish run, and he arrived only seven 
minutes before closing time. As luck would 
have it, he got his toll call without delay. 

“That Regent 98988?” 

A pleasant voice said it was. 

“‘Gaston-Potin, Albemarle Street?” 

LIA bySi8O. 2 

“This is Mr. Tony—I mean Anthony 
Venables—speaking for his father, of 
Woking—Mr. Franklin Venables who 
wrote to you yesterday and’s just got your 
reply saying you would.” 

“Can we have it once more and a bit 
slower?’’ said the pleasant voice. 

Tony decelerated and fixed his identity. 

“Yes, I get you.” 

“The point is,’’ said Tony, ‘‘our house is 
so jolly hard to find you’d better not try.” 

“Not come?” 

“No fear; not try to find it, I mean.” 

“‘T see,”’ said the pleasant voice. “‘ You’d 
like us just to stick around till it finds us, 
eh? What sort of house is it when it comes 
along?”’ 

This chap was a card—a real funny mer- 
chant—but Tony was in deadly earnest. 
Too much was at stake for jest. ‘‘I mean 
we'd better meet in some place we both 
know.” 

“Give it a name then.” 

Tony meditated. ~ 

“How about the lunatic asylum?” he 
proposed. 

There was a snuffle of laughter. 

‘Just the spot.” 

“Look here,” said Tony, ‘‘this is dashed 
serious, you know.” 

“That’s all right. 
eleven sharp.”’ 

“Tt is all right? No kidding?” 

“°’Course. Remember our trade slogan— 
Any Time, Any Place, Anywhere.” 


Lunatic asylum at 
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““That’s topping. I’ve great hopes of per- 
suading my guv’nor to buy one of your 
busses.” 

“Good egg,’ 
morrow.” 

“Till tomorrow, sir,” said Tony. 

If Tony’s behavior had been strange 
during the afternoon, it was stranger at 
breakfast the following morning. He was 
bubbling with an almost irrepressible excite- 
ment. In his eagerness to pass the toast to 
his father he knocked a dish of apples right 
across the table. His conversation, too, was 
unaccountable. He asked Moyra if she was 
interested in churches. She supposed she 
was, but did not seem enthusiastically sure. 

“You seen our church?”’ he asked. 

“ec No.’’ 

“You ought to—oughtn’t she, mother? 
The font’s absolutely num and there’s a 
top-hole graveyard if you care about that 
sort of thing.” 

“T think it would be quite nice if Miss 
Swift would like to go,”’ said Mrs. Venables. 

“But I don’t in the least want to go,” 
said Moyra. Then, intercepting a meaning- 
ful glare from Tony, she added, “‘ Except 
that one ought to see all the churches one 
can.” 

“Then it’s arranged,” said Mrs. Ven- 
ables. ‘‘Tony shall take her for a walk.” 

As they passed from the dining room 
Tony whispered in Moyra’s ear: “‘Shove a 
veil in your pocket. Sh-h-h! Not a word!” 

At a quarter to eleven they walked down 
the road, finger on lip, so to speak. 

By the pillar box Moyra halted, to ask, 
““What’s all this about, and where are you 
taking me?”’ : 

“Hush! To the asylum,” said Tony in an 
impressive whisper. 

Moyra said *‘ Pig!’’ and faced homeward. 

“Look here,” said Tony, clutching her 
arm, ‘“‘you promised to trust me. It’s a bit 
thick to call me a pig when I’m risking all 
in your service.” 

“‘T never said I wanted to be served.” 

“But I discovered your secret, didn’t I?”’ 

“No; how could you?” 

“Time will prove,” said Tony in block 
characters carved on stone. He added, “I 
shall give you back the past.” 

But Moyra was in an unsensitized mood. 

“You can’t, so what’s the good of pre- 
tending you can? And what’s the meaning 
of this nonsense about risking all?” 

“Tt’s jolly well true. I.am.”’ 

“What are you risking?” 

“Liberty, fortune and my good name.” 

Moyra sniffed and tossed her head. 

“T believe it’s just a silly practical joke. 
Anyway, why should you risk anything?” 

“*For—for you.” 

“ Why?” 

“Tf you don’t know,” said Tony, “‘all I 
can say is—is—find out.” 

It was not perhaps a very loverlike 
speech, but a fellow doesn’t care to be 
jostled into showing which way his affec- 
tions lead. 

The walk was continued in silence until 
at last they came to an open space, with a 
large building at one end. Before the gates 
was drawn up a huge yellow car with trade 
number plates. At the wheel, his back to- 
ward them, sat a man. He wore a leather 
helmet and goggles. The storm collar of his 
greatcoat covered his ears. Tony stopped 
and pointed. 

“There! See? He’s come. It was my 
doing. I got it here—for your sake. When 
it comes out I’m done for. Heaven knows 
what the guv’nor will say to me. But I 
don’t care. Rather than see you unhappy 
I’d have written to every racing firm in the 
world.” 

“But, Tony ——” 

“No, don’t thank me. I don’t want 
thanks. I only want you to see that for your 
sake no suffering could be too great to sacri- 
fice. The other way round, I mean. Stop 
here and I’ll give you a shout.” 

Leaving Moyra, he raced to the yellow 
car and stopped breathless beside it. 

“Hullo,” said the driver. ‘‘You the 
sportsman who rang me up last night?” 

“T’m Anthony Venables, sir.” 

“T see. Where’s your father?” 


, 


said the voice. ‘Till to- 


Octob 


Tony blushed. Now for the lie, 

“Matter of fact, he had to at 
meeting—of—lots of important f 
Guildford and asked if you'd flip 
there and fetch him, d’you see?” 

The pleasant man stretched h 
lengthwise. » 

“What a very curious thing,” s 

“Jolly bad luck, sir, but if you 
mind.” 

“Oh, jump in,’ 

Tony hesitated. 

“Tt’d be awfully decent if you'd 
my companion come with me.” 

“But there’s only one extra s 
ifs | 

“She could come back on the ¢ 
return half, sir.’’ | 

“‘She—so your companion’s a gs) 

oe Yes.”’ 

The pleasant man scratched his 

“Seems queer, as your father ex| 
be fetched, that he should haye |} 
return ticket.” 

“Not a bit; he has a season, si) 

The pleasant man pushed up hi: 
and looked at Tony with steady ey 
twitching mouth. 5 

“Youngster,’”’ he said, ‘how ab 
a spot of truth for a change? I don 
you’re a first-class sportsman, but 
very third-rate liar.”’ ; 

Tony’s lower lip quivered. 

“‘T know it was a low-down trick 
I swear I wouldn’t have done it for 
You see, she was in distress, and it 
only way. She used to go in cars] 
but now she’s cooped up in my 
study all day long writing rotten k 
had to do it to show how mutch I. 
do for her. It was my only chance, 

The pleasant man took a decisic 

“‘Have her along,” he said. “ 
something of blighted hopes, my s 
if this run can do anything to cure 
your man.” 

“And you won’t split to the gu 
dying oath?” 

“Dying oath. Produce the lady 

He let down his goggles and sq 
the wheel. Tony lifted a great 
When Moyra came she was quite | 

“‘T’m afraid there’s been a m 
standing,”’ she said, addressing the 
figure at the wheel. “I’m afraic 
and stopped. “Dick!” 

“Moyra! Moyra!”’ 

They stared and stared. ‘Tony 
too. Then Moyra swooped round 
and putting her hands on his s! 
kissed him twice. 

“Tony, you wonderful boy! F 
you guess? How could you | 
know?” 

She would have said more, but | 
dragged back into another pair 0 
She was saying ‘Dick, you’re wo 
when the sound of her voice was sm¢ 

Of course, it happened at the ga 
lunatic asylum, where strange sig 
not infrequent. 

To Tony, standing alone on th 
ment, the world seemed an empty Pp 
aching void, until into it came twe 
who punched or kissed him, accor 
their sex, and told him what a mag 
was. It was lonely, too, in the back 
the car, with the two huddled fig 
front and the road unwinding bene 
wheels. 

Infinitely lost and sad he felt, 
there forgotten while those two 
bered. Between their heads two whi 
shone from the facia board—t 
counter and the speedometer. The 
needles steadily compassed the 
Twenty—twenty-five—thirty—fort 
an hour. 

The dreary expanses of life una 
ably seemed less dreary for the ga 
speed. But what was there left to ! 
Fifty—fifty-five—sixty. 

Tony leaned forward, for the 
front were obscuring the dials. 5 
seven—eighty-one—four—six. Wo 
needle touch the ninety mark? Wo 
could it? Ninety-two! 

“Num!” shouted Tony. 
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Saker Fastex ‘Velvet 
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Eo}. luxury of Baker Fastex Velvet is lasting luxury. 
Beautiful in design and sheen, the very firmness of the 
texture defies the encroachment of dust and grit . . . and 
being free from animal fibre, moths will not attack it! 


| 
MSAK ER Gs GOMPANY, INC. “ss « +  «). Mills: Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. Roxboro, N.C.» + + + + 41 Union Square, New Yorx,N.Y. : 
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Plaster for 
Patching 


that anyone canuse 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 


as Plaster of Paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or “‘set’’ instantly like Plas- 
ter of Paris—hence is easy for 
anyone to use. It will not crack, 
crumble or fall out. You can paint 
or paper over it without shellacking 
and the patch will not ‘“spot”’ 
through. Has many other uses— 
repairing stucco walls, pointing 
brick work, etc. 

Rutland Patching Plaster comes all ready 
to use, in handy cartons like prepared flour. 
Just add water. Buy it at any paint, wall- 
paper or hardware store. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail coupon below. Send no 
money. We will send you a 24 lb. carton 


and you can pay the postman 30c, plus 
postage, on delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B-9 Rutland, Vermont 


Rutland 
Patching = 
Plaster | 
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RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B-9, Rutland, Vt. 

Send by mail, collect, a 24% lb. 
carton of Rutland Patching 
Plaster. I give my dealer’s name below. 
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“Rice Pudding Again!” 
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When We Were 
Very Young 


the new book of children’s verses by A. A. 
Milne is delighting thousands of young readers 
and bringing back the spirit of childhood to 
other thousands of grown-ups. You will have 
to hurry if you want to be among the first hun- 
dred thousand to buy this book for your own 
enjoyment or to give to some beloved child. 


Price $2, at all booksellers’ 


E.P DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Tiny Manicure 


Gem Jr. fits pocket or handbag or hooks 
on watch-chain or key-ring. Always 
ready to trim, file, clean nails, and 50 
other uses. Gem Jr. (35c.) or Gem (50c.). 
At drug and cutlery stores everywhere. 


THE H.C.COCK CO., Ansonia, Conn. *™ 
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the laughter or even the happiness of saints. 
I am ready to take what comes on that side 
of the grave as I have trampled through 
what has come to me on this side; but I 
havea burning conviction that I have earned 
happiness and that one needs it here in the 
present world. When my corruption puts 
on incorruption I may be equal tosomething 
more elevating, like holy joy; but right now 
I wish to be recognized by some happier 
fate, not with honors, but a sort of levity 
peculiar to mortals. 

This desire is the more exasperating be- 
cause I havea shrewd suspicion that I have 
myself squandered that sense of life which 
is happiness. It is something innocent and 
lighter than one’s sense of virtue, which I 
begin to believe leads to a sort of heavy 
vanity of the mind. I believe now that I 
might have been equally well off in virtues 
without taking them so seriously. 

If I had my days to live over I should not 
be nearly so conceited about doing my duty; 
and I should exercise some wit about re- 
turning good for evil—not that I have done 
that, you understand, but what I mean is 
that I have frequently missed the Lord’s 
mind entirely at this point, and that now I 
should be smarter about what kind of good- 
ness I returned for evil. I would not en- 
courage evil by being so senselessly and 
sentimentally kind in return. I would stick 
a few prongs in my goodness, as the Lord 
himself does when He punishes us for our 
sins. That also is goodness. The effect 
upon me in that case would not have been 
nearly so serious. I should have been more 
on the level. 

As it is, I have come close to the hypoc- 
risy of feeling nobler than I am on account 
of doing silly goodness to somebody who 
had despitefully used me. 

I should like to get back to that honest 
feminine normalcy of being just a woman 
with the ordinary exercise of my give-and- 
take disposition. I would spare more time 
for living instead of working. I wish above 
everything else to indulge more in incon- 
sequential conversation about just pleasant 
things. What has become of all the natural, 
cheerful little topics we used to discuss? 
I rarely ever hear.a conversation now that 
does not turn out for the worst instead of 
ending in a gale of laughter. 

Am I wrong, or is there a note of sinister 
wisdom in laughter these days? Is there 
some dreadful quality in the knowledge we 
are getting which changes innocent merri- 
ment to cynical hysteria? I must be wrong 
about this; but when you live alone most 
of the time, and only go abroad occasionally 
in the world, you do notice things like 
that—the eyes of people not so trustful of 
one another as I remember them long ago, 
a fearful wit, and that queer triumphant 
note in laughter like a comment indulged 
at the world’s expense. 

I am merely setting down my thoughts 
about all this as one thrusts out his hands 
in the dark and feels his way toward the 
door. What actually happens is that I 
spend most of my days alone here in this 
cabin with a companionable fire upon the 
hearth. Usually I get away with it; but if 
Iamina particularly keen mood, the illusion 
fails. I know it is only a bright combustion 
of heat and wood in the fireplace. No real 
sense to the crackling of these blazing logs. 
I read some, walk abroad with the dogs, 
and I have my usual look at the stars, as 
a poor lonesome shepherd may watch his 
flock a long way off and beyond his reach, 
but his sheep still. So are these stars 
mine. The heavens above this cabin are 
familiar to me like a garment I have worn 
a long time upon my heart. 

But I have never seen an angel ascending 
or descending! That keeps one strained up 
too much—no respite from this business 
of believing what you cannot see with the 
naked eye. ; 

I am not denying that it is good for the 
soul, but sometimes I have wished for some- 
thing that was just good for me. 
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Growing up year after year in a place 
like this requires more studious applica- 
tion than taking a master’s degree in a 
university, where you attend lectures and 
have a course of reading to defend you 
from thinking your own thoughts on that 
subject. It is a fact which you discover for 
yourself under the circumstances that 
“knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 
We are at best no more than the imitators 
of wisdom. We borrow it, show off in it; 
but I have yet to see the faintest trace of 
natural wisdom in man, though the lower 
animals seem gifted with enough of it not 
to worry about their fate, whatever fate 
it is. I reckon this is the reason they re- 
main lower, the damned harnessed victims 
of their content, as we are the more aspir- 
ing victims of our discontent, doubts and 
anxieties. : 

I do not think, for example, that a man 
ever lived who could have conceived the 
idea of peace. That is something handed 
down to us by inspiration and tradition 
from the great beginning. The Lord alone 
knows what peace is, and He declared it— 
“On earth peace, good will toward men.”’ 
We have been repeating that Scripture for 
ages as children recite verses without the 
mind to comprehend the meaning. This 
is not hypocrisy on our part; it is our very 
nature to be incapable of peace. 

After a while you get to the clear place 
in mind where you can see through so many 
theories and philosophies, even professions 
of faith, you know that they are no more 
than the defenses we throw up against our 
own weaknesses and fears. One of the 
touching revelations of this kind to me has 
been the shrewd way we shift for ourselves 
at the very last. We get a marvelous con- 
fidence in the goodness: of God then. We 
come clean and do see Him, whether we 
were ever before pure in heart or not. 

The last deathbed I attended was that 
of a notoriously wicked man. No saint 
could have been more serenely at peace so 
far as his immortal future was concerned. 
He had worked hard and sinned fiercely. 
No man, it seemed, was his brother; but 
he lay there upon his dingy pillows beneath 
his ragged quilt with the innocent eyes of 
a child. He had done with guilt. He was 
out of pain so far as the Lord was con- 
cerned. Lying so wanly weak, never again 
to move hand or foot, he assured me that 
he was ready to go. The idea that he would 
be off presently upon an immeasurable 
journey was fixed in his mind, accompanied 
by no fears. | 

They who stick to their creeds and the 
meaner mortal facts we all produce in liv- 
ing cannot comprehend the courage of a 
man like this. In considering his case they 
remember their favorite damnation doc- 
trines, but never their own transgressions. 
Nothing will convince them that the Lord 
is not a theologian, but a Creator; and 
that a history of His will would be a history 
of the one fundamental law, not as we 
understand law, but what He has made it, 
followed whether you keep it or break it by 
inevitable consequences. 

This man had broken it in his flesh, 
and was dying for that reason as surely as 
if he had cut himself down. But now he 
was forced at last to keep that last most 
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decadence artificially conceived in circum- 
stances so old and decent. 

Scott’s novels go like a singing charm. 
So do Stevenson’s stories. And it is the 
most pleasant place imaginable to read 
Addison’s papers. But not Christopher 
North’s Noctes Ambrosiane; too much 
scholarly wit flashing between North and 
his brilliant companions in these ambrosial 
nights. My own experience is that, living 
alone with the stars by night and with the 
hills by day, the mind of the heavens and 
the earth overcome you and you cannot 
think of anything very smart or funny to 
say to yourself. I have never understood 
that great man who went off one summer, 
settled himself like a hermit in the midst of 
an immense landscape and wrote an essay 
on the Sense of Humor in Jesus. That 
which always impressed me more about 
Jesus was his sense of man, who is the 
tragic figure in all creation. 

The one book stimulating beyond all 
others in a place like this is the Bible. No 
matter how great a theologian a man may 
be, I doubt if he could come anywhere near 
comprehending the wisdom and the maj- 
esty of the thirty-eighth chapter of Job 
unless he has spent years in the wind and 
weather of a quiet place: 

“Then the Lord answered Job out of 
the whirlwind, and said, Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without knowl- 
edge? 

“Gird up now thy loins like a man; for 
I will demand of thee, and answer thou me. 

“Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth? declare, if thou 
hast understanding.” 

Job makes no reply. 

“Who hath laid the measures thereof, 
if thou knowest? or who hath stretched the 
line upon it? 

‘Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened? or who laid the corner stone 
thereof; 

‘“When the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy?” 

Job remains silent. 

“Or who shut up the sea with doors, 
when it brake forth, as if it had issued out 
of the womb?” 

“When I made the cloud the garment 
thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling- 
band for it, 

“And brake up for it my decreed place, 
and set bars and doors, 

“And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further: and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed?”’ 

Job hangs his old gray head. 

“Hast thou commanded the morning 
since thy days; and caused the dayspring 
to know his place; 

“That it might take hold of the ends of 
the earth v 

When you consider that these are the 
unthinkable thoughts of the Almighty 
which must be delivered by the tongue of 
a mortal man and that the trace of his 
emotion and simplicity runs through them 
like a weakness, it is amazing how near he 
caught the majesty and meaning of what 
he had to tell. Nothing ever written com- 
pares with the last five chapters of the Book 
of Job and the first five chapters of Genesis, 
and the authors of these books were the 
popular writers of their'day. Compare 
their works with the works of modern 
poets, novelists or historians. Let any 
modern scientist answer the questions the 
Lord put to Job, and observe how reduced 
in manner and substance his answers are. 
He gets the stuff out of his mind, but these 
Scriptures were blown across creation to 
the minds of the men who recorded them. 
They have a roll and a rumble mortal in- 
telligence can never impart, and they con- 
tain more hints of scientific truth than the 
wisest among us have found out, though 
they labor in that direction. 

We are still wrinkling our noses and 
squinting through a telescope at Mars, dis- 
puting about that one little bright speck in 
the heavens. If this planet had been men- 
tioned by a single prophet in the Bible, we 
should know more about it than the as- 
tronomers will ever find out, just as there 


is more information about creation as ap- 
plied to this earth in Genesis than has ever 
been translated into the terms of science. 

I have long since accepted the heavens 
and the earth as a part of my future scrip- 
tures and let it all go at that. 

But at this safe distance I have spent 
much time observing men and the world 
they are making through the field glasses 
of my mind. I still prefer it to any world 
women can make. This is not an indication 
of turpitude, but due, no doubt, to my 
gender and the association of ideas. We 
know that men are strong by the deeds they 
have performed, the cities they have built 
and the cities they have taken; by the 
courage they have shown in war and in the 
face of wildernesses to be conquered, and 
by every hardship which women endure 
but cannot overcome. So I instinctively 
look up to men. 

I am not defending myself, although 
women have made great strides recently 
in discovering how weak and unworthy 
men have,always been of the confidence 
we reposed in them. I am not reposing 
much confidence in them, but I am simply 
admitting that the tilt of my gaze toward 
them is instinctive and prayerful, not ra- 
tional, any more than personal faith in God 
would be regarded as reasonable by a ma- 
terialist. But observe the advantage I have 
of the rationalist, who is reduced to the 
dirt dauber’s creed of worshiping his own 
intellect, while I enjoy the more becoming 
distinction of spreading wider wings up- 
ward. 

My ideas about men spring from the 
same shrewd source of financing my future 
by faith—that evidence of things hoped 
for but not seen. I am determined to re- 
main the weaker vessel and to hold them 
to the higher altitude of superior beings. It 
is more profitable and the surest way of 
forcing them to make good. They are only 
too willing to part with their responsibili- 
ties to these valiant modern women who 
are so anxious to prove their own ability 
to assume these burdens and bear them. 

I have no doubt there is a smile up the 
sleeve of every man in this country as he 
watches the return of his women to servi- 


tude, not the old domestic bondage, but | 


every other kind. Millions of them bread 
winners, filling positions at half the price 
these positions paid when men filled them. 
No wonder men can afford an eight-hour 
working day. Enough women are working 
longer hours to more than make up the 
difference in the common-to-all income. 
No wonder there are so many strikes. They 
can afford the luxury and disturbance on 
the sweat of the women. 

In the same way they are serving men in 
politics, because they can reach a class of 
constituents the male candidate cannot 
reach, and because they can practice arts 
he never had to get him elected. I am won- 
dering what will happen when these women 
discover that they cannot make this a good 
little world to live in by amendments, and 
that all their labor and devotions have 
been spent for the promotion and gratifica- 
tion of men, as usual. My prediction is 
that there will be such a shrieking strike as 
the whole National Guard cannot put down, 
because every striker will rush home and 
fling herself upon the bed to do her shrieking. 

I hope I shall live to see that day. 
It will mark the defeat of men and their 
return to duty in a strangely diminished 
frame of mind. But I shall never see it. 
The thing will come to pass so gradually, 
one woman at a time coming to her senses, 
and then taking refuge in nervous prostra- 
tion or some other condition obviously and 
naturally beyond the power of men to 
reach or control her. 

But what I am trying to do now is to 
indicate the way I have passed the time for 
so many years in this quiet place. One 
cannot work all the time, and I was never 
one of those worms that inhabit books 
written by others. If it is a particularly 
entrancing tale, I close the book and envy 
the author. I pace the floor and wring the 
neck of my spirit in grief because I shall 
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been by this man as Lundy used to be by 
the great textbook he would write for teach- 
ing Greek. He had the idea, as entrancing 
as any fiction could be, but he did not write 
the book. Such a romance of the rudiments 
of a language was really beyond any man 
to achieve. 

Just so, you will not find a trace of this 
valorous dunce so carefully thought out in 
any story I have written. Evidently I could 
not find the deeds to dramatize him. 

Many writers probably practice their art 
in this manner, as those of us who are not 
writers practice the oral art of gossiping. 
I have sometimes wondered if an author’s 
sketchbook might not read better than an 
artist’s sketchbook looks. But it is unusual 
to be reduced to talking to yourself with a 
pen about people whom you have actually 
known or suspected by way of entertain- 
ment. 

I suppose the shortening of human life is 
really a blessing. This may be why so 
many men and women look forward to im- 
mortal life. That would involve an incredi- 
ble change not only of scenes but of condi- 
tions. We should be relieved of both our 
virtues and vices, and that wearing monitor 
inside, conscience; of appetites, indigestion 
and every other vicissitude of the mortal 
mind and the mortal body. Certainly we do 
tire of any existence we work out for our- 
selves if we keep an active mind, because 
the mind no less than the spirit of man is 
migratory. So he migrates, or endures all 
the hardships of a sabbatical year, or he 
changes his business, or he retires from 
business. 

The point is that we are made so that we 
cannot stay put, as the saying goes, without 
disintegrating. 

Lately I have contemplated the adven- 
ture of sailing forth into the world as one 
goes to meet a good old comrade. But the 
more I think about it, the more it seems to 
me that I might meet a stranger not suit- 
able to my years or habits of thought. The 
mind and character of the world I knew 
have changed. 

When I left it in 1912 to take up my 
residence in this valley, nearly as many 
people in Nashville attended prayer meet- 
ing on Wednesday night as went to the 
theater on other evenings. A popular 
preacher was a good pastor, but never the 
sensational feature of the Sunday morning 
paper. The Methodist Church had not 
lifted the ban on worldly amusements, and 
we had only a few earthly amusements, 
like playing flinch and croquet. As a 
church, it was lenient toward penitents on 
principle. Nobody would have dreamed of 
putting on a drive for seventy-five million 
dollars for Christian education. The price 
of salvation and education has advanced 
more than worldly luxuries since then. 

Women were still in hot pursuit of cul- 
ture if they were particularly worldly 
minded. Otherwise they .were the hand- 
maidens of the Lord as usual. Polite social 
gambling was limited to a very small set, 
and was not recognized as a respectable 
diversion. Now these same women are 
citizens, politicians and reformers. They 
have the same brains, the same natures, 
the same nervous systems they have al- 
ways had, which are differently tempered 
from those of men; but they are running 
neck and neck now with men in civic virtue 
and public service. Even more of them are 
testing out these vices which formerly were 
supposed to be peculiar to men. They are 
much more easily deceived by their own 
emotions and by the flattery of politicians 
than the simplest maidens ever were by the 
eloquence of false lovers. I suppose when 
they realize that they have caught the bull 
by the horns they will retire from public 
life, go home and pay more attention to 
their yearling sons and daughters. Right 
now it seems to me that there are too many 
delinquent mothers broadcasting noble 
thoughts as mere citizens. 

I shrink like a criminal from a nearer 
approach to these women. I have neither 
the rostrum mind nor the qualities of cour- 
age suitable for bearing banners in a parade. 
I must vote because it is my duty now to 
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Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C, 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, lowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fargo, N.D. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind.’ 


557 Yonge St., 


cash register better. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Toronto, Ont. 


3 cash 


You'll Know More 
P About Cash Registers 


When You See a Remington 
EMINGTON has developed new and better cash regis- 


ters. They possess many modern improvements— ex- 
clusive to Remington Registers and protected by patents. 
These patents cover anumber of devices which make Rem- 
ington Registers more valuable to merchants. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, as 
New York City) 
Oakland, Calif. 


Olishoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Remin og 


A egis Ler. Ss 


904 Robson_St., 


Devices that actually aid in the merchandising and sale of 
goods; and which perform the ordinary functions of a 
Give printed records and totals in 
more complete and more convenient form. Give the pro- 
prietor a knowledge and control of his business never 
before possible without complicated systems. 


The Remington is the machine of today and of tomorrow. 
Its modern features point to its adoption as the standard 
equipment of progressive merchants. Many retail leaders 
have already adopted it. 


See the Remington before you buy. Remington offices are 
in 85 of the principal cities of the United States and in 
Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 


“Remington Offices : 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


In Canada: 


Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Nature's 
perfect food~ 


Whole wheat ! 


Tempting golden Wheatena! Each delicious spoonful 
fairly laden with the sunny strength of the wheattfields! 


Wheatena is whole wheat at its best. Plump, golden 
grains of choicest winter wheat—roasted and toasted by 
the exclusive Wheatena method. All the flavor and 
nourishment are retained—the real golden heart of the 
wheat—the minerals—the carbohydrates—the proteins 
and the bran—nature’s safe regulator. All the ele- 
ments you need to build bone, muscle, tissue and to 
add golden years to your life. Treat your family to 
Wheatena today. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Out of the wheatfield 
cometh strength 
Free—Sample package and book of 
recipes showing many dainty and 
economical ways in which Wheatena 

may be served. Write today. 


atena 
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do so, but this is taxing to my moral nature 
on account of the character of the candi- 
dates put up. When it comes to choosing 
a politician for office I am a conscientious 
objector. I am an impractical Democrat 
who would prefer to vote for a Republican 
if he proved more nearly competent. I 
have barely sense enough not to follow my 


| conscience in this matter, and must always 


keep out of the way or stand among more 
valiant women a cubit short of the correct 
political stature. This keeps me silent when 
I should like to write a few pertinent politi- 
cal paragraphs for publication, especially 
before elections. 

Crime has become an intellectual pur- 
suit and a profitable profession these latter 
years. Formerly only rascals and defec- 
tives became criminals; now learned men 
and youngsters choose criminal careers. 
The youths are criminally insane because 
they have not received the training and 
discipline necessary to insure moral sanity. 
The passing of parents is a tragic cireum- 
stance. Formerly they exercised control 
and commanded obedience of their chil- 
dren. Now they do not. I know many 
families where the elder sons and daughters 
were brought up, you may say, under the 
old dispensation of parental authority, 
while the younger ones have grown up 
under the new order since the spirit of the 
times has changed. They matriculate into 
the streets, then into an adventurous school 
life, and finally into the universities, where 
they are provided with funds and speed 
facilities that would turn the head of a 
wise man, besides being made subjects for 
intellectual experiments by professors who 
have theories to prove. 

The contrast between the characters of 
the older and younger sons and daughters 
in these families is frightfully significant. 
The first are morally sane, the others are 
not. 

Even if they commit no crimes, they 
practice a license in conduct and thinking 
which leads to the disruption of society. 

This is the reason why the defense of 
these young criminals depends upon the 
testimony of alienists rather than upon the 
evidence of witnesses to their crime. They 
have managed in this sentimental age to 
struggle beyond the control of parents and 
beyond the reach of judges and juries. 
They are voluntary moral idiots with in- 
tellectual leanings toward every vice. My 
feeling is that we wait too long to send for 
the alienist. One should be employed to 
visit these boys and girls like any other 
health officer, so that we may be warned 
in time of sprouting criminals. 

Somewhere in this confusion men and 
women are passing out into the light of 
great achievements. Maybe the time will 
come when the science of medicine will 
have advanced so far inoculation will take 
the place of morals in eradicating the physi- 
cal effects of vice. But to what end? 


PHOTO. BY LELAND J, BURRUD 


The Grand Tetons, Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming 


bs 


October 


Nature is a better economist, 
demns the depraved to death, — 
her quarantine method against 
cess. Maybe in time we shall } 
and more machinery to do the w 
world. They will not strike or jo 
union, but neither will they wor 
a man’s brain and aid to guide 
any case, what is to become of {] 
man power? 

This is not a happy momer 
world’s history. Never was the 
smoke screen between us and ¢] 
I have a great wish to travel out 
least to the edge of it, not as a te 
as a tired pilgrim who has come a 
in bad weather lifts his eyes 
through the darkness a light shi 
open door of a house warm with} 
kindness. I want again at the yey 
faith and hopes with which I st; 
I remember that feeling, a sort 
lightness of the heart. But In 
find the way. Something seems t 
ing to ashes on my lips; not this 
the scenes I have laid in it for happ 
it is because I have no power of| 
now in me. ¥ 

At the risk of offending many p 
with the hope of helping a few 
making the same mistake, I am: 
at the very end of the record to 
the only explanation that ocew 
I believe I have totally misunder 
Scriptures by which I was guid 
the formative years of my life. I} 
beginning a natural gift for the 
most innocent happiness. I neede 
than a bright day and a long patl 
across the hills and through the 
had a mind which retained the |; 
ows leaves made upon the groun 
seem to have lost the will to t 
little idle paths to peace and hap 
could weep sometimes when at #] 
of the year the wind blows a shoy 
low elm leaves twinkling like gol 
the sunlight because I can only | 
I do not feel the loveliness of the 

The reason is that I have sper 
and strength in service and sa 
cording to the way the Scripti 
been heaped upon me by prea 
my own dear saint who died a 
death to such teachings. If I hai 
courage to interpret them accord 
own good senses, provided espe 
the Lord for that purpose, I sh¢ 
known the doctrines precisely as 
ises. ; 

How many sermons I have ht 
this text, ‘‘Bear ye one another's 
but not one preacher ever interpr\ 
to mean, “Do not bear the othe 
burden unless he will bear one ¢ 
Therefore this bearing of other 
burdens has contributed more to. 
selfishness in this world than ¢ 

(Continued on Page 225 


(Continued from Page 222) 

sin virtue. Here is another one, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it 
- opened unto you.” 

. the right cue on that one long ago. 
-jundy was in mortal need of some 
j blessing, I used to go out and seek 
+50th hands and knock on every door 
'e right one opened to him. But I 
(the time and sense to practice the 
jisdom for myself. I have earned 
‘tan I deserve, heaven knows, but I 
t sought sensibly the little things I 
for happiness. I have wasted too 
1, my time for others, without having 
fitual gumption to ask them to pay 
» There is no telling how much moral 
y T have done in this world practicing 
«gion I have been taught, which I 
kw was a puerile and spiritually illit- 
‘\terpretation of the Scriptures. I 
ad my share of blame in making 
\ ring parasites of honest people in 
zie of the Lord. It was blasphemous, 
2 hope for forgiveness is repentance 
4 etermination to reform. 

Ll never be able to face what remains 
ture properly without weaning my- 
9 this inglorious and sentimentally 
ul past. Therefore I must change my 
<as a bad man sometimes goes off to 
she temptation of evil companions. 
oresent moment I am in bondage to 
u;ner of charitable habits and false 
ons which would read like the cal- 
‘i a saint’s deeds if I should set them 
are, but they are really the tax I pay 
_wrong interpretation of the Chris- 
li. 
iis what I have discovered—that 
- no way to satisfy a sentimental 
ace. It is the thief in your breast. 
rre you give, the more will it urge 
t give; the more you sacrifice, the 
€ sacrifices will it demand of you. 
(termined to stop gratifying my con- 
¢, lam far more honorable and sensi- 
ta it is. I shall be guided by my 
. And that points directly to casting 
“y weight that besets me and looking 
tor the fair weather of happier days. 
ydea is to prove the Scriptures by 
a finding happiness. I am late 


i off on this adventure, and I have 
1 definite idea about the direction in 
happiness lies, but that very uncer- 
yas a sort of sparkle in it. My feeling 
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Comfortable Style 


now is that I shall need only to get away 
from my dreadful past to find it changing 
me to some easier goodness of mind, a place 
where I can sit down and not be responsible 
for anything or anybody, where I shall feel 
light on my feet and ready to travel a long 
way in bright silence to another country. 
Sometimes it seems to me that I may be 
thinking of the kingdom of heaven. 

We do grow up at last somewhere, but 
not in this present world. We invariably 
pass out of it trying to add another cubit to 
our stature, topping it off with a poor little 
deed of no importance to anyone but our- 
selves. I doubt if any man or woman, how- 
ever old, is really ready to give up his 
ghost. There is something he had not time 
to say or to finish before this chill came on 
and this shortening of the breath. Maybe 
it is a blessed illusion with which we in- 
stinctively finance our feeling of worth and 
importance when we are no longer of any 
worth or importance, but I do not think so. 
My idea is that it may be a sort of adult 
intimation of immortality, a feeling of in- 
completeness, as if there must be much 
more life in which to finish up things; not 
the things we started here, but other cubits 
to be added later. I have always thought of 
saints as being exceedingly tall spirits, 
probably a trifle top-heavy as to their 
countenances. 

As I have grown older I am more and 
more convinced that I have not grown up, 
that my powers have not come to me, nor 
my real wisdom to do and achieve the right 
thoughts. I lack some dear grace. I cannot 
seem to steady down and get the single eye. 
There is a curriculum in living which I have 
not studied. This may be happiness. I 
want to know it; I should feel better pre- 
pared for immortality. I do not wish to 
arrive fagged at last and a bit slipshod in the 
spirit, as if I had a hard time all my mortal 
life. It is not complimentary .to God. 
I wish to come up before His face in a high 
mood as if I had tasted all His benefits. 


I wish to be clothed in the bright garments | 


of my human happiness, more colorful than 
the glistening white robes of the merely 
redeemed. 


I have an intimate feeling of God that 
this is a bright idea, and that at least it is | 


permitted one may seek happiness even if 


at last he must sink into the defeat of mere | 


peace. 
(THE END) 
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PIONEER 


HEN STYLE combines perfect 
comfort with conservative dig- 


nity, it is no wonder that the style 
becomes overwhelmingly popular. 


And that is just the reason why 
Pioneer Wide Belts are the vogue 
with every age and type of men. 


If you are young and slim, you'll 
like the smartness of the mannish 
tongue buckle, and the perfect hang 
for the trousers; if you're older and 
a bit inclined to stoutness, your 
waist line will smile at the easy 
support and comfort. 

tongue buckle can’t slip! 


And the 


The most popular width is 1% 
inches. The colors are Black, Tan, 
Fair and Gray. They retail at $1.00 
and $1.50. Buckle designs are ex- 
clusively Pioneer. Insist on Pioneer 
Wide Belts—you'll know you have 
the best. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 48 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-BRIGHTON Garters 
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-| FEDERAL 
DISPLAY 
IN 
CHICAGO |!F| | 


That all 
may know 


ERSONAL popularity is a 

fine background for trade— 
but a weak support when it is 
depended upon alone to bring 
business. 


Small stores, especially, need the 
stimulation of modern methods 
and accessories that give rank 
and importance to meet the 
competition of larger and older 
stores. 


Electrical Display Advertising, 
effective 24 hours every day, 
has proved to be most resultful 
and economical for such pur- 
poses. 


Federal Electrical Signs include 
all dependable types in all sizes 
from the modest small ones to 
the most elaborate special dis- 


plays. 


Service is available in any of the 
cities named below. This em- 
braces designing, installation 
and continuous care atamonth- 
ly service charge, which includes 
electricity. You can buy Federal 
signs outright for use anywhere. 
In most cities, the electric light- 
ing company will arrange for 
any service which is necessary 
or desired. 


For details, suggestions or esti- 
mates, please address— 


Federal Electric Company 
8700 So. State St. - Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices: 


Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Oakland, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 


25 Years of Adherence 
to the highest quality of standards 


TreveRaL 


ELECTRIC/ 


grapefruit salad an’ sweet p’taters. 
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ORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


up eighty-five thousand dollars on Floridy 
real estate last week an’ he’s never been 
south o’ Greenwood, Indianny. 

“‘T jest kissed a ten-dollar bill good-by 
last May an’ let it use its own jedgment. 
I’m expectin’ a telegram any minute about 
another deal an’ that’s why I hain’t at 
Jim’s funeral. I may take a run out t’ th’ 
cemetery after th’ telegraph office closes.”’ 

_I guess ther’s never been anything like 
th’ bustle an’ excitement that’s goin’ on in 
Floridy this season. Tell Binkley writes 
that fine, well-t’-do women, real social 
leaders, are cappin’ fer real-estate firms 
jest like women used t’ cap fer beer halls. 
All o’ th’ big winter hotels are open an’ 
operate on th’ American plan, an’ tourist 
guests’ll stop right in th’ middle of a big 
eighty-five thousand deal, or often’ drive 
one hundred and seventy-five miles, rath- 
er’n lose out on a meal o’ boilin’ meat, 
An’ 
most 0’ th’ big hotels charge fifteen dollars 


| a day single, not double, an’ some tourists 


are gittin’ divorces t’ cut down expenses. 
Floridy is certainly a Utopia fer barbers, 


| manicurists, waiters, telegraph operators, 


plasterers, an’ nice neat-appearin’ plausible 
talkers with cars; but Tell says that if he 
wuz a harness maker or a coal miner, he 
don’t believe he’d like t’ live in Floridy th’ 
year around. He says ever’thing runs jest 
as high in Floridy as th’ excitement. A 
fairly good orange costs as much in Orlando 
as it does in Spitzbergen, while desk room 
runs from one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars t’ eighty-five thousand dollars a 
front foot. Th’ only thing you git fer 
nothin’ in Floridy is band music. Ever’ 
town an’ city has a band park full 0’ oom- 
ta-ta musicians t’ keep th’ tourists’ minds 
off th’ folks back home. An’ ther’s prob’ly 
no other section throughout th’ world where 
an alto player is picked up as readily as he 
is in Floridy, an’ it’s no uncommon thing 
fer an alto player t’ earn enough durin’ a 
Floridy tourist season t’ stay a week longer 
in Floridy after th’ season closes. 

When a feller sells his home in Floridy fer 
eighty-five thousand dollars, he don’t move 


| out, fer nobuddy’ll own th’ home long 


enough after it starts t’ sellin’ t’ have time 
t’ move int’ it. Floridy towns are growin’ 
so fast a feller frequently carries a letter 
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three days before he finds a letter box. 
They’ve widened th’ streets in Miammy so 
often that th’ sidewalks are so narrow you 
have t’ walk on th’ window sills, while 
water mains have jest given up tryin’ t’ 
keep pace with things an’ have turned back 
discouraged. Great public characters, ac- 
tors, scientists, statesmen, who dropped 
out o’ th’ public eye years ago, may be seen 
on all sides at Palm Beach ridin’ bicycles. 
Floridy bell boys alone’ll clean up eighty- 
five thousand dollars this summer sprayin’ 
red ants. Pullman trains on th’ Flagler 
system are so long that when you git off at 
Miammy you’re in Fort Lauderdale. Ther’s 
enough lots staked off at Boynton, Floridy, 
t’ accommodate Bombay, India, with a 
couple o’ polo fields thrown in. When 
Squire Marsh Swallow wuz pustmaster a 
patent-medicine concern offered him a ten- 
acre tract in Floridy fer th’ names an’ ad- 
dresses o’ ten persons affected with sciatic 
rheumatism an’ he refused. Ther’s a five 
million dollar hotel on that ground t’day. 
It must be grand t’ git a telegraphic nib- 
ble on a piece 0’ Floridy swale an’ know you 
kin git anything fer it you may decide on, 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars, fer instance. Ther’s three hundred 
and forty-nine thousand abandoned fliv- 
vers scattered o’er Floridy, cast aside by 
Northerners that grabbed th’ first thing 
that came along t’ git t’ th’ land o’ promise. 
Jacksonville is pretty fer north, but 
don’t think fer a minute it hain’t gittin’ in 
on th’ boom. It sells at least one hot dog t’ 
ever’ tourist that goes t’ Floridy. St. 
Petersburg boasts of a stake driver that 
hain’t had an hour off in two years. Painter 
Art Smiley has been in Floridy almost two 
years without an idle moment, an’ makin’ 
big money paintin’ out high-water marks 
on real-estate signs. Ther’s no sunstrokes, 
inheritance taxes, state income taxes or 
pneumony in Floridy. Th’ statistics fer 
1924 show that 95 per cent o’ th’ deaths 
wuz from th’ infirmities 0’ ole age, an’ 5 per 
cent from fallin’ coconuts. Th’ pop’lar sum 
t’ clean up seems t’ be one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand dollars, although some 
admit makin’ more. Lon Moon, Indianny 
state organizer o’ th’ Middle South Floridy 
Homeseekers’ Club, writes that they’ll be- 
gin t’ plat Lake Hatchincha not later’n next 


week, an’ all members wishin’ ¢’ g 
yacht basins should wire at once, 
It must be fine t’ have Floridy ho 
you’ve got somebuddy right e 
water that you kin trust t’ tell 
let go. Elmer Peters an’ family, y 
from Jacksonville t’ Fort Pierce in 
boat, writes that he’s sold th’ boat 
hundred and eighty-five thousan 
t’ a party that’ll add another tt 
build a causeway out t’ it. 
Christmus presents fer Fig dy 


RECK not though they're buff 0 
Or dun as dust-dimmed desert ro 
If glinting gold, a lustrous sheen 
That blends with corn in yellow sh 
They may be mauve or salmon-pink, 
And sport the gaudiest of clocks; 
I little care what folks may think; 
I'll wear a tie to match my socks, 


No shrieking hue can fill with f 4 
This heart; no scornful voice tha 
No pleading, wailing, moan or 
' Can change the purpose that it o 
In hallowed silence ; bring on jade, 
Vermilion, ocher, fawn in flocks! 
Serene and placid, undismayed, — 
I'll wear a tie to match my com 


Where’er I saunter, stroll or trek 
With ankles far out-phloxing philo 

A kindred shade about my neck — 
Will harmonize—despite the knocl 

The ridicule and caustic jeer 

Of country lanes and city blocks: 
And though I grace a martyr’s bier 

I’ll wear a tie to match my socks, 
L’Envoi 
Burnt-orange, saffron, silver-fraught 
Though sister jeers and sweetheart 
My color scheme shall suffer naught 
I'll wear a tie to match my socks. 
— Edwin 
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“I Was Fined Ten Dollars Yesterday for Exceeding the Speed Limit”’ 
“I Started Like That in Quite a Small Way Too”’ 


; sulted for immigrants now here 
| r families, yet it feared a loop- 
t sult that would let in too many 
i Therefore much is to be said for 

-is now written, and Congress 
J.0 consider carefully any amend- 
trould weaken the law. It might 
lo admit wives and minor chil- 

men whowere here legally fora 

h of time prior to July 1, 1924. 
then that is attempted, a de- 
ne for the admission of brothers 
» fathers and mothers, uncles, 
d-ousins. Congressman Albert 
sthority for the statement that 
oi he question of admitting close 
hi been before the Immigration 
e| with a view to the admission 
‘d children, the proposal has 
c/d by demands for the admis- 


coer relatives, including cousins. | 


_ course, mean about all of 
I 

uithat as soon as you start on a 
lj. reuniting families here, you 
heaking up families on the other 
ts becomes an endless chain. 
nzrants now here without their 
eer seriously considered remain- 
por to the passage of the new 
1/It is also true that the United 
dot separate the family. Fur- 
-nembers of an alien’s family 
shiutely barred, but are simply 
b the quota legislation. Mean- 
ly puts no obstacle in the way 
itn; hence there is nothing to 
ua an alien from uniting with 
ya the country from which he 


<; a permit before leaving the 
tes, he may return here out- 
aota within a certain time. 
. » may visit his family annually 
r—a common practice prior to 
nlaw. Thus an immigrant can 
h family abroad, as he would 
2 had the present restrictions 
tablished. Likewise the law, 
‘itten, will encourage many 
b,ome naturalized who ought to 
eo long ago, for thereby they 
thir families in with less trouble. 
; conditions the law cannot be 
o: a hardship. To amend it as 
\ll weaken, if not destroy it. 


e'ctive Immigration 


s1eth L. Roberts urges that ‘“‘a 
utber of laborers, skilled and 
iall be permitted to emigrate 
c‘from foreign countries during 
. (his number shall be selected 
ze by consular officers of the 
tas, and distributed in America 
y of the United States Bureau 
riion.” A plan closely akin to 
read by the Secretary of Labor, 
In the annual report of the 
tment, made public December 
i tated: 
hild provide for the admission, 
3| quota limitations, of farmers 
«cand unskilled laborers needed 
2d States when labor of like 
4 be found unemployed in this 
41 when no strike or lockout ex- 
p/ ds in the industry which needs 
r/To balance this, the President 
esiven power to prohibit or 
5 immigration whenever un- 
e! in this country makes such 


she employers of cheap labor 
7 the other opponents of immi- 
*Siction see in this suggestion a 
a loophole, and a means by 
'|w can be weakened. They are 
the fact that the number of 
igarting from the United States 
» number arriving during the 
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past fiscal year. We hear from them al- 
ready cries of a labor shortage. 

In theory selective immigration is ideal. 
So also is it desirable to establish some re- 
lationship between immigration and the 
demand for labor. But neither Mr. Davis 
nor anyone else has yet suggested a prac- 
tical way of applying this principle. Such 
a plan as that suggested would mean a 
return to the old system of determining the 
immigration policy by the needs of industry 
rather than of national unity. It implies 
that the Government would go into the 
wholesale employment-agency business, 
and that industries could apply to it for 
laborers when needed. This, in turn, raises 
the difficulty of priority of application, and 
would certainly lead to wholesale padding 
of demands, which would soon result in 
what amounts to unrestricted immigration 
on a large scale. Inasmuch as the whole 
purpose of immigration restriction is to 
give the nation time to assimilate the for- 
eign elements now unabsorbed, any pro- 
vision which would make possible large in- 
creases in the number of immigrants would 
defeat the true purpose of the present law. 
It is also difficult to see just how the indus- 
tries which would receive such laborers 
could keep them if they desired to go or 
work elsewhere in the United States, for 
our Constitution prohibits any such restric- 
tions as would be necessary to prevent such 
departures. 


Labor-Shortage Propaganda 


The criticism of the present legislation, 
that it will result in an acute labor shortage 
detrimental to this country, is without 
foundation in fact. The arguments are 
familiar propaganda, the purpose of which 
is to let down the immigration bars again. 
However, there are many employers who 
have learned that immigration labor is far 
from cheap, and they approve the new 
legislation as heartily as the native Amer- 
ican laborer in competition with the immi- 
grant; they have come to realize that it 
is a problem of management and the sub- 
stitution of labor-saving machinery, both 
of which are necessary, economical and 
practical under present conditions of pro- 
duction. It is the shortsighted un- 
American employer who is the source of 
the criticism. He must be made tosee things 
in their right proportion and to act accord- 
ingly, or else he must be driven out of 
business. We have no place in our indus- 
trial life for men willing to weaken and 
destroy the social and political institutions 
upon which they depend for their existence. 
A more equitable distribution of wealth, a 
higher standard of living and the sub- 
stitution of labor-saving machinery for 
cheap foreign labor are inevitable results 
of the present immigration law. That 
these are beneficial and desirable results 
must be admitted by everyone who is a 
true American. No longer is labor to be 
treated as a mere commodity. America 
has declared in favor of a permanent policy 
of drastic restriction of cheap, unskilled 
immigrant labor, which after all isn’t cheap. 
Time will prove this to be one of the most 
humane, progressive and _ far-reaching 
decisions we have ever made. 

While it is true for the first time in many 
years that the number of laborers depart- 
ing during the last fiscal year exceeded the 
number arriving within the same period, 
yet those desiring to return have the right 
to do so provided they secured travel per- 
mits before their departure. Many of 
them may never return because of the 
more stabilized conditions now generally 
prevailing everywhere, and because of the 
fact that the high wages in this country 
in recent years have enabled the average 
alien to accumulate a competence on which 
he can live with comparatively little future 
effort in his native country. Nevertheless, 
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Makes a man wish 
he had two chins 


No “apple sauce,” but the 
whole truth, men! 


The reason is Barbasol—and 
3,000,000 happier shavers 
know it. They don’t scrape 
now. They shave! 


Barbasol is the Modern Way 
of Shaving. It is the speediest, 
most enjoyable and most san- 
itary method that any chin ever 
met. It gets you out of the dark 
ages of brushing and rub-in. 


You merely spread Barbasol 
on your wet face, and let the 
blade slide down the cheek 
and round the bend, leaving 
a wake of clean, cool comfort 
as it goes. 


There’s ten minutes extra for 
you in the morning. Time for 
another stretch or two, a good 
peek at the morning paper, or 
a bit of smiling banter with 
the Helpmate. There’s shav- 
ing pleasure for you, too. No 
irritation, no dryness. Ingrow- 
ing hairs are almost unknown 
to faces that get their morning 
Barbasol. 


But there’s only one way for 
you to find out all this for 
yourself. Send the coupon for 
thefreetrialtube. Use Barbasol 
three times, according to di- 
rections, and you and Barbasol 
are friends for life. All drug- 
gists sell Barbasol in 35c and 
65c tubes. 


Barbasol Co. 


- Indianapolis, Ind. 
V’ll give it a fair trial; 


B ar basol. please send me your 


» free sample tube. 


For Modern Shaving &. IName scence: 


* Address... 
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Look for this. label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's 
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Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have our book, 
“*Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your 
Home,”’ (3rd edition) by 
Hazel H. Adler, beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon re- 
ceipt of 20 cents, 


BLABONS 


SATURDAY 


This Blabon floor of Linoleum, a large black and cream tile 
pattern No. 1164, is particularly appropriate for the Jewelry Store of 
William Gartner, Warren, Ohio. 


The Right Impression! 


What sort of an impression does the cus- 
tomer get who enters your store? He may be 
favorably impressed with the general appear- 
ance of your shop, but one thing is certain— 
the appearance of the floor cannot escape him. 


If the floor of your store is one of the mod- 
ern types of Blabon’s Linoleum, it is a real as- 
set to any building, because if properly installed 
and cared for thereafter, its appearance says: 
“Clean! Sanitary! Quiet! Dignified!” These 
terms describe the smooth, easily-cleaned, last- 
ing surface of a Blabon floor. 


There are many attractive patterns among 
the Blabon Moulded Inlaids, Marble Tiles— 
beautiful imitations of pearl and black marble 
—Parquetry effects and Jaspé linoleums in two- 
tone ground colors that are particularly suitable 
for floors of stores and offices. 


The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper in- 
sures watertight seams which are practically 
invisible, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 


In your home, you will be delighted with 
some of the new creations in Blabon’s Inlaid 
Linoleums. You will also find other rooms 
where Blabon’s Printed Linoleum, somewhat 
less expensive, may be used to advantage. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum will help to fur- 
nish well at low cost. They are sanitary, mothproof 
and lie flat without fastening. There are some wonder- 
ful designs for living and bedrooms, fancy borders with 


plain centers, and tile patterns for kitchens and bath- 
rooms. Made in an assortment of sizes. 


Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. Our illustrated booklet,“The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


Linoleum 
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many of them may be expected to return 
outside the quota, But whether they re- 
turn or not, we must not permit the law to 
be weakened by those who desire cheap 
labor. 

Another aspect of the immigration 
problem about which much is written and 
said, is the lack of quota restrictions upon 
the entrance of natives of the Western 
Hemisphere. Under the previous quota 
laws, our neighbor states became, in a 
sense, viaducts or side roads by which ex- 
cluded aliens from the Old World could 
escape the hardships of the percentage 
barrier. This condition also encouraged a 
considerable immigration from contiguous 
territory. The result has been an outcry 
against an arrangement which, it is said, 
barred worthy aliens from Europe though 
admitting persons of doubtful character 
from this hemisphere. 

The Immigration Act of 1924, which 
requires the observance of certain for- 
malities not required by the former statute, 
has practically cured this situation. The 
alien applicant for an immigration visa, 
even though he comes in nonquota status, 
must file a written application at an Amer- 
ican consulate and present considerable 
proof of his good character and worth. 
Furthermore, mere residence in contiguous 
territory or in a country of the Western 
Hemisphere does not now give a Kuropean 
nonquota status, as under the temporary 
quota law. Nationality is determined by 
country of birth. A European, though 
resident in Canada or Mexico, if not en- 
titled to nonquota status or nonimmigrant 
status, falls into the quota class and is 
charged to the quota of the country in 
which he was born. Our neighbor states 
are thus no longer channels for the conven- 
ient evasion of numerical restriction. 

The Canadian immigrant has never been 
a source of trouble. The Mexican or West 
Indian immigrant, if undesirable, can be 
kept out easily under the literacy test, for 
very few of them can read and write. 
Furthermore, the new border patrol, now 
consisting of 200 men on the Canadian 
border and about 250 men on the Mexican 
border, has the situation practically under 
control. The problem of immigration from 
contiguous territory has in reality been a 
demand for the enforcement of already 
existing law. Under present conditions 
there is little, if any, need to place these 
countries under quota restrictions. 


Overseas Examination 


Much of the credit for the successful 
operation of the present law must be at- 
tributed.to the conscientious way in which 
United States consuls in foreign ports have 
exercised their power of selection among 
candidates for the quota allotted to the 
various countries. Under this régime the 
persons who are allowed to enter are vir- 
tually picked out. The result of the proc- 
ess is a class of immigrants much younger 
than formerly, and more suited to develop 
into useful citizens. Hardships are in- 
frequent, as very few of the arrivals are 
ultimately refused entrance. However, 
the consul does not give the immigrant a 
medical examination prior to granting him 
the visa. Yet every immigrant should be 
examined abroad before he starts, by a 
doctor of the American Public Health 
Service, stationed at a convenient con- 
sulate and provided with adequate facili- 
ties. If an alien passes the doctor he will 
then be in a position to receive the neces- 
sary visa from our consul, provided he is, in 
the judgment of the consul, admissible 
here in every other way. In other respects 
the consul is already the judge. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to have a doctor there 
to do a doctor’s job, alongside the consul 
doing a consul’s job. The overseas exami- 
nation will then be complete. However, it 
must be emphasized that this medical ex- 
amination should under no conditions 
relieve the immigrant of the final medical 
examination which is made at the port of 
entry into the United States. Such a 
medical examination overseas will be 
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merely another assurance tot 
that, barring some unforese¢ 
epidemic, he will be admitted 
try. Such a practice woule 
only existing source of poter 
to persons desiring to come | 
States. The number turned 
ports of entry would be fewi 

Examination abroad is th 
sirable. Under the old attitud 
gration many of the Euro 
were, and still are, loath to | 
ican officials to examine pros 
grants. However, Great } 
seems not to be bothered by 
calities. She accepts the fact: 
tion abroad is the most hur 
sible method of control, and 
see in it any desire of the Aj 
ernment to usurp power. Th 
of examination of British em 
United States at London, § 
Glasgow, Belfast and other B 
proving so popular with those 
their fortunes in America th 
doubtedly serve as a preced 
nations which have heretofor 
such examinations. 


Deportation Restri: 


The practice in Great Brit 
cently, was for the would-be 
apply to the nearest Americ 
furnishing stipulated data 2 
and family. He was then giy 
on the quota. Upon purchasi 
ship tickets, he was subjecte 
examination by the shipping ¢ 
under existing laws they are ¢ 
for the return voyage of re 
grants. Under the new pract 
grant applies by letter to the 
given a number, and an ap 
call for examination. He is 
over to the medical inspectors 
Health Service. If their repo 
able, he is rejected forthwith, 
able, he completes the exai 
obtains his immigrant certifie 
titles him to travel within gs} 
depending on the monthly q 

On August 10, 1925, an E) 
master was the first immiga 
country under the new | 
mitted to enter without going 
Island. This latter should not) 
in the future, for all immigran 
examined carefully at the pt 
The nation-wide criticism | 
from the admission of this 
grant, without a medical 4 
Ellis Island, is ample ‘proof 4 
the American people, who ai! 
that such examinations, so’ 
safety, shall be made. Howie 
dent that everything possible: 
to eliminate all unnecessary 
hardships. An amendment {1 
law, providing for the furthell 
of such oversea medical exam’ 
the various nations agree to@ 
is not only practical and necea 
in the interest of the imma 
to the United States. It is: 
how the nations concerned 1 
any practice so much in thei 

Another phase of the alien } 
be considered by Congress iil 
tion of certain aliens who are il 
burden to our citizenry. ‘Td 
statutes an alien, after being? 
try five years, cannot be dejrt 
commission of a single crime)! 
ful entry, or for becoming a 
A bill pending in Congress )U 
this five-year limitation an)! 
eliminate the vague and unit 
moral turpitude in criminal ( 
stitute therefor the test of 
sentence for a definite term. . 
provision also for jail sente’® 
who enter the country unW¥ 
would provide deportation i 
connive with others to brea in 
tion laws. This is a much nde 
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to the increasing restrictions 
ve been put upon immigration, 
igling and surreptitious entry of 
oss our land borders and by sea 
‘mously increased. Secretary of 
avis believes that “‘the most 
¢«neans of checking the wholesale 
i of aliens into the United States, 
squeritly their admission to citi- 
) respective of illegal entry into the 
oy is the enactment of a pro- 
(uiring annual registration and en- 
of all aliens, so that the where- 
¢unlawfully arriving aliens may be 
forthwith.” President Coolidge 
aided such registration in his first 
jessage to Congress. 


¢ National-Origin Plan 


ir a great deal of nonsense about 
viation to the proud European or 
jhe is required to register. Who 
jieard any remonstrance from the 
jeriean when he is required to do 
-(d, as happens to thousands of our 
ery year, or when he is required to 
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7 France requires foreigners to reg- 
nremain in the country more than 
cys. Europeans are quite used to 
jg at home whenever they shift 
yllings. In fact, the easy-going 
fates is the only civilized country 
itherto given an idea to the stran- 
tie owns the place. It would also 
the process of Americanization 
Valization without any hardship or 
tito any alien who is rightly here. 
n business, if our laws against un- 
immigration are to be effective, 
i registration is a necessity. 
i fiscal year beginning July 1, 1927, 
~1um number of quota immigrants 
ii» in each fiscal year will be limited 
0), the quota for each nationality 
‘1e same ratio to this maximum 
r. the number of the inhabitants of 
iti States having that national ori- 
1\to the total number of our popu- 
jis to be noted that it is a national 
t. racial origin scheme. Under a 
in plan there would have to be a 
efewish quota. The immigration 
n British Isles would have to be 
cat quotas for the Irish, the 
d the Welsh, as well as the Eng- 
".t would happen i in Europe under 
iF ‘igin plan would be worse than a 
2)1zzle. Furthermore, under such a 
immigrants of a particular racial 
nnany cases would not come from 
2 untry, but from many countries, 
wuld result in complicated prob- 
F- these reasons the law provides 
ial and not racial origin as the 
iis. 
2s this give us as practical and 
iit basis for numerical limitation as 
8 of 1890, which is the present 
‘xe purpose of this national-origin 
t divide our immigrants exactly i in 
ie with the national origins of our 
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sf discrimination. It is a fact of 
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on is entitled to 85.2 per cent, and 
- per cent of the total quotas, 
new immigration is entitled to 
% cent and gets 14.88 per cent of 
Under the national- -origin plan 
t ated that the former is entitled 
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| tle difference between the results 
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ty) types are concerned. However, 
> true for many of the separate 
Gof the two divisions. 
ill strate: Preliminary estimates 
144 persons of British origin number 
400,000. The Germans come next 
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with 12,000,000. There are about 3,500,000, 
of Italian origin. Obviously this shows a 
great preponderance of Britishers. In as 
much as the new quotas are to be based on 
estimates of thisnature, it follows that more 
Britishers than any other nationality will 
be admitted as immigrants, and that, ergo 
and ipso facto, the Anglicization of these 
United States will proceed at a feverish 
pace. 

As one critic has put it, ‘Against this 
iniquitous conspiracy of statistics it be- 
hooves all good Americans to rise in 
righteous wrath.’”’ Naturally this is going 
to lead to serious charges of discrimination. 

Grouping of immigrants by countries of 
origin does not give—or rather it conceals— 
information as to the racial elements mak- 
ing up our immigration tide. For this rea- 
son, care must be exercised, by bearing in 
mind exactly what this arbitrary grouping 
really means. National origin is not always 
the same as identity of race. Politics often 
cut through and separate a race. The same 
race is not infrequently found organized in 
more than one nationality. Thus, country 
of origin or nationality as determined by 
political boundaries or governmental juris- 
diction bears no constant or necessary rela- 
tion whatever to race, but is usually an 
artificial result of historical causes. Polit- 
ical boundaries, moreover, may not often 
be national. 


Troubles to Come 


The national-origin plan means, there- 
fore, that we must abandon a practical 
method and adopt something which we do 
not know anything, or at best very little, 
about. 

As Congressman Albert Johnson said in 
the House: “It appears to be a stalling 
plan. It is a postponement. It means three 
or more years of struggle. Under 
the 1890 plan, you know what you are 
doing, while under the national-origin plan 
you go after interesting but uncertain 


dreams.’’ Congressman Box characterized 
the plan as “‘indefinite, uncertain and illy 
digested.” 


It is impossible under the national-origin 
plan to be definite and accurate in figures. 


EDUCATIONAL-BRUCE PHOTO, NEW YORK 
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The law reads ‘“‘as nearly as may be.” The | 


Director of the Census, Mr. Stewart, and 
others, upon whom will devolve the duty of 
estimating the quota for each country 
under the national-origin plan, have de- 
clared that they will be obliged to adopt 
arbitrary methods to arrive at the proper 
basis upon which allocation will be based. 
On June 24, 1925, Mr. Stewart stated that 
there are no figures in existence which 
show completely the national origin of the 
population of the United States. Those re- 
sponsible for this legislation were well 
aware that the determination would have 
to be, to a considerable extent, a matter of 
estimation, as no exact figures are available 
or any actual enumeration possible. Since 
the law has, therefore, no foundation in 
fact, it will naturally lead to charges of dis- 
crimination and general dissatisfaction. 

Furthermore, it is not going to be an easy 
matter to come to some sort of artificial 
conclusion as to a basis, and it is going to 
take years to doso. Three years are allowed 
to solve the problem, but only a few per- 
sons expect even a solution based on esti- 
mates. 


The 1890 Census Basis 


How difficult the solution of the problem 
will be is evident from the following letter 
from a man in Chicago to Congressman 
Johnson which he inserted in the Record: 


“‘T have a partner, American born, of 
Swedish parentage. He married a girl of 
Scotch ancestry. His sister married a man, 
American born, of English ancestry. My 
banker is of Norwegian parentage. He 
married a girl of German parentage. His 
brother married a girl of English ancestry. 
His sister married a man of Danish an- 
cestry. I, myself, am American born, of 
German ancestry. I married a girl of Irish 
parentage. My brother is married to a girl 
of Norwegian-English ancestry.”’ 


So it goes! What does it amount to? Na- | 


tional origin? No, for it is impossible to de- 
termine the national origin. Since this will 
surely lead to charges of unfairness and dis- 
crimination when the final results are 
known, it means that we are going to have 
the fight all over again and hear the same 
old charges and be forced to defend our- 
selves again, this time without sure weap- 
ons of defense. However good the 
national-origin plan may sound in theory, 
this is not a time for experimenting. The 
census of 1890 gives us a practical, definite 
basis and one founded on scientific and 
historical facts. The national-origin basis 
is indefinite, uncertain and theoretical. It 
was put into the law in order to get the 
legislation through in time, for something 
had to be done quickly, though three years 
would exist in which to repeal it. Already 
there is developing throughout the nation a 
strong public opinion opposed to the latter 
plan, and as the American people under- 
stand more fully the differences between 
the two plans, and that under the national- 
origin plan we may lose much that we have 


gained under the present census of 1890 | 


basis, then the advocates of the national- 
origin scheme will be forced to yield until 
such time as they can prove their plan to 
be practical. 
should repeal those sections in the Act of 
1924 which provide for the national-origin 


basis, and continue indefinitely the census | 


of 1890 as the basis for the quotas of each of 
the nations. 

What this country wane is the best pos- 
sible type of aliens in such numbers that 


rapid and satisfactory assimilation is possi- | 


ble. Apparently it is nearer to getting its 
wish under the Immigration Act of 1924— 
our Second Declaration of Independence— 
than has ever been the case before. Lest we 
fail in our policy of restriction, we must re- 
sist all efforts to weaken the law and we 
must strengthen it in the ways indicated. 
Then indeed we shall have an immigration 
policy that will save America for Amer- 
icans, for the law was conceived for the 
protection of our institutions and the de- 
velopment of American solidarity. 


In the meantime Congress | 


| 
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Sunshine 
Health 
Opportunity 


WINTER’S morning! —yet ‘bp are 


irresistibly drawn outdoors by soft, 
dry sunshine—by the perfume of flowers 
—by the lazy drone of honey bees. This 
is El Paso. 


Imagine a place where fog and snow 
are unknown! Where you can live out- 
doors all year long! Where you are con- 
stantly invigorated by a moderate altitude 
and almost continuous summer weather. 
That’s El Paso, too! 


A new modern city, of unusual educational fa- 
cilities, and of boundless opportunities for bus- 
iness, farming and professional work! Where 
population doubles every ten years! Where to live 
is to take a new lease of life in health and happi- 
ness! This is what El Paso offers. 


Send for Booklet 


Mail the coupon for “The Sun- 
shine Prescription,’’ an illustrated, 
accurate, impartial story of the 
climate, health and prosperity 


which we offer you. Old Mexico 
— Bohemian Juarez!—is only 6¢ 
distant. 
Free 10-day stop-over at El Paso 
allowed on all railways. 
Write today. 


} GATEWAY CLUB 


| _508 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
) El Paso, Texas. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“The Sunshine Prescription.” 
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bills with 
WEDFORD 
KEX PLUGS 


Save money— 
add 500 to 1,500 
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IN CASING 


miles to your 
tires. Easily in- 
serted in punc- 
ture hole of casing. Keep out sand, mud, water 
and gravel—stop tire rotting. Most practical 
repair kit—complete with tapered needle, 9 
plugs, cement and patching rubber—year’s 
supply, only $1.00. And it’s the only repair 
kit that contains casing repair plugs in addi- 
tion to patching rubber and cement. 


The original and genuine packed in 
black and yellow box—get yours 
today—at your dealer’s—or write us. 


| THE WEDLER-SHUFORD CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


[is Your 


Tuning with 
B </tristocrat 


“TOON 


Ceasy TUNE) 


“The Key to Simplified Tuning’’ 


Kurz-Kasch Aristocrat E-Z-TOON dials improve the 
tuning of any set. Simply and quickly installed. 
50 to 1 Vernier adjustment. No cogs, gears, back- 
lash or lost motion. 4’ Black or Mahogany, $2.25. 
If your dealer cannot supply, write us. Complete 
folder on the entire Kurz-Kasch line—dials, knobs. 
rheostats, sockets, on request. 

THE KURZ-KASCH COMPANY 

Largest exclusive moulders of Bakelite 
Main Office: Dept. S. Dayton, Ohio 


Representative in Every County 
Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 

Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
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¢ An Open Leth 


We applied to our business 


production and low prices 


—after four years we know that it is a 


sound and correct principle in business 


A little more than 48 months ago we 
decided that our prices, like most food 
prices today, were too high. 


We prepared for large production. 
Then reduced prices. 

Without, however,any assurance that 
we would get volume by doing so. 


Without any promises from the trade 
that they would support us. 


Without knowing how the public 
would judge our motives. 


The response was instantaneous, 
friendly and beyond our most fanciful 
expectations. 


The business has doubled and re- 
doubled. 


But most gratifying of all has been 


the reaction of the public to this revo- 
lutionary move in the food business. 

People believed in our sincerity of 
purpose to give them the same high 
standard of quality they had always re- 
ceived, together with the benefits of 
large production. 

It is now conclusively proved to us, 
andwe believe it will eventually be proved 
to an increasingly large number of man- 
ufacturers, both in the food industry and 
in other fields, that the maker who sin- 
cerely tries to deliver to the public 
quality and value at the lowest possible 
price, will be rewarded by the people’s 
continuous patronage. 


TWO NOTABLE EXHIBITS OF INCREASED VALUE IN THE FACE OF RISING COSTS 


The ‘Record of Henry Ford 
Cars -Manufactured 

1913 | OE i:..cinmunlachant aabaidldsosi 

1924 


Prices 
1913 Model “T”’ Touring 
1924 Model “T” Touring 


$550.00 
295.00 


Ne A Pe haus 


The “Oan Camp ‘Record 
Sales Oolume 

fo 5 eee een)  $) 8 000,000 

1924 eee Rete) = 30:000:000 


“Prices 
1913 Average Retail Price per can, 15c-18¢ 
1924 Average Retail Price per can, 8c-12c 


the Henry Ford principle of large 
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Mr. Herbert Hoover 


October 
Ten 
Ub ep as 


Our rec i 
Which we have Pfonteg te 20 : imina 
nl ] 
ave ‘effected. MowEsuseY Be in sae tion of waste but - 
; ee Toduced these othe 
Bah ; ; economies 
rificing 


i arn 
Standar ~ bale iprice 
and aah see el ley ees the nent, consumer Will be unusual] 
to the purses Se to return in the. oF Van Camp Policy by mf low; to maintain a hic 
American housewives of low prices. MET Ye a are now retirning 
year 


Yours very truly 
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Glovers 


BRIGHTON - CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 


‘‘Solid Comfort” 
in Glover Flannelettes 
HEY’RE made for comfort! 


Generously sized all through, 
they give you complete freedom—no 
binding or strain at any point. That 
means not only more comfort, but 
more wear! And they’re as pains- 
takingly tailored as fine custom hand 
work. You'll notice this particularly 
in their good style and in the many 
features developed for your extra 
comfort. Ask for Glover’s Brighton- 
Carlsbads at your favorite store. 

If you don’t find just the style you 
want, write us. T. ake a minute anda 
post card to say, ‘‘Send me Eight 


Magic Hours.” It will prove a great in- 
vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 34 Dubuque, Iowa 


The same fine tailoring distinguishes 
Glover Flannel Shirts and Blouses 


higher on 
the Coast 


A Soit and Very Black 
Easy Writer - Vor Sale Everywhere 


orrespondence Solicited 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 218 FIFTH AVE. NY. 


Selling Xmas Cards 


y P.H.Whitman, IIl.,earned $63.50 in 

4 first hour and a half — Mrs. C. B. 
Quinn, G a., housewife, earned over $1000 last season—O. 
A. McElvain, Wis., earned $270 first 36 hours, by showing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 


that sell on sight. No selling experience necessary. Double 
your income—earn $5.00 to $10.00 every hour you can spare. 


Weekly pay checks. 


Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. 


We furnish everything. 
° Write quick!S 
$10 Outfit Free moncy Rush season hehe a eee 
THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington Dept.1701 Chicago, Ill. 


Avoid Embarrassment 
When a button falls off your 
clothing, snap ona 


Pilcher Detachable Button 


No needle or thread needed. 


Three sizes, three colors. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Send for 
6 for 10 Cents Sample. 
PILCHER MFG. CO., Dept. C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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for a rapid-fire decision. The jockey is the 
absolute skipper from the moment the field 
starts to the post. Too late then for the 
trainer to weld any more links. 

To express in terms of dollars and cents 
the volume of business recorded on the 
ledger of one jockey in a single year, I am 
compelled to take a leaf from my own files, 
since I am unfamiliar with what others 
have done. Up to the start of the present 
season, I had ridden 718 winners out of a 
total of 2680 mounts on the big tracks. 
My most successful year was 1923, when 
my mounts won $564,000, most of it for 
the Rancocas Stable. I have never figured 
the total amount earned by all the horses 
J have ridden first, second or third, but it is 
safe to approximate it at far above the 
million mark. The winner’s end of one race 
alone was $80,000, the sum earned by Zev 


| when he defeated Papyrus in the Inter- 


national, and there have been others run- 
ning high into the thousands. In my list 
of winning mounts I find the following 
record of some of the more notable turf 
fixtures: 


Kentucky Derby: Zev and Flying 


| Ebony. 


Belmont Stakes: Grey Lag, Zev and 


_ Mad Play. 


Suburban Handicap: Grey Lag and 
Mad Hatter. 
Brooklyn Handicap: Little Chief. 
Metropolitan Handicap: Mad Hatter 
twice, and Grey Lag. And in the Futurity, 
second three times, with Star Voter, Sir 


Barton and Zey. 


Does it not all sound alluring to the 


| youth who stands at the portal of his life 


and wonders whither he shall go, with a 
sigh in his heart for the glamour of battle 
and the acclaim of the throng? I am sure 
it must. Boyish imagination has ever been 
of the kind that craves the réle of hero and 
the adulation which .goes with it. An 
Indian fighter who single-handed scattered 
the preying band; a detective who arrived 


| in the nick of time to foil the bad man; a 


star of the diamond who cleared the bases 
with a home run in the ninth inning and 
won the game. I'll confess that such 
thoughts were running in my mind when I 
set out to be a jockey. And I doubt whether 
there is a single youngster of the turf who 


_ has not in the days of preliminary drudgery 
| drawn mental pictures of the mad dash to 
| the wire with himself as the hero, the man 
| of the hour, whose skill and daring are the 


forces of victory. 
Jockey:Room Stories 


It is all quite beautiful, I’ll admit, if 
those things are to be; and perhaps they 
are to be with everything equal, which it is 
not. The tales you hear in the jockey room 
are of a different kind. I’ve never heard 
one yet which described the lives of these 
little men as a path of roses. You gain 
success on the turf only by the same hard 
application as you gain it elsewhere, even 
though you possess a natural ability to 
ride. The pedestal of fame does not stand 
empty waiting for some aspiring juvenile 
to ascend it in a single bound; the rostrum 
of success does not go out in search of 
youths to occupy it; the spotlight does not 
direct its rays here and there hungrily 
seeking a new object for popular worship. 
Race riders are not made overnight; they 
scale the summit by the sweat of their 
brow. 

Around the jockey room I have heard 
enough of the life stories of the riders who 
have won their spurs to realize that the 
climb upward is a hard and tedious journey 
in every case. The fight of the three Fator 
boys—La Verne, Elmer and Lester Mark— 
for their place in the sun is an illustration 
of it. You may recall that the name of 
Fator made its first appearance at a big 
track six years ago, when La Verne began 
riding in Havana. He had journeyed to 
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the Cuban capital from the same state 
where I learned to ride, Idaho, and had 
encountered all the customary heart- 
breaking experiences of trying to get a firm 
foothold. But he persevered and rode 
many winners and the demand for his 
services grew. 

One day he said to himself, ‘Why 
shouldn’t I try for the bigger game? They 
can’t hang a fellow for trying.”” So toward 
the end of the season he sought the man 
for whom he was doing most of his riding 
and informed him of his intentions. 

“I’m going to make a stab at the New 
York tracks,’”’ said La Verne. ‘‘The only 
thing I hope is that when they kick me out 
I don’t land so hard it will hurt.” 


A Winner by Habit 


You may also recall that in his first year 
on the big Eastern tracks La Verne Fator 
became a vogue and that racegoers began 
to sit up and take notice of the specialty 
put on by this hustling, persistent new- 
comer. He wasriding winners. And if you 
know much about racing, you will appreci- 
ate that there is nothing which attracts 
quite so much attention to a horse, a 
jockey, a trainer or an owner as this very 
same specialty of winning. La Verne had 
found that the bigger game was not un- 
conquerable. That season at Empire City 
he developed a habit of riding at least one 
winner a day. The crowd began to notice 
it, the newspapers took it up and from that 
day La Verne Fator was made. Since then 
he has been one of the premier horsemen of 
the American turf. 

To the public it seemed that fortune had 
smiled upon this youngster almost before 
he had made his formal debut in the exact- 
ing trade of his adoption. It took weeks for 
racegoers to realize that this exhibition of 
riding skill was not a sudden development 
or an inspired happening, but rather the 
crystallization of a long campaign of train- 
ing on an Idaho ranch and later about the 
racing stables of the West. The Fator boys 
were brought up in the saddle, as are most 
of the boys in the country from which they 
came. 

A jockey as clever as any I’ve ever seen 
around the tracks was Johnny Loftus, 
whose bag of tricks contained. just about 
everything a rider needs in his repertoire. 
Loftus was the king-pin of his day a few 
years back—a cool, steady hand at our 
game, who never admitted defeat until the 
finish line had been crossed. Aside from 
his natural skill as a horseman, it was for 
that never-say-die spirit that Loftus was 
beloved by the racing host. He never quit 
while there was a ghost of a chance. 

I recall the story of a wet, soggy day at 
Belmont Park some years ago when he had 
the leg up on the favorite in a six-furlong 
race—a horse from the Macomber stable, 
I believe. The races were run the reverse 
way then, and as the field turned into the 
stretch it was seen that the public choice 
was far out of it, apparently hopelessly 
beaten. But it was also observed that 
Loftus was hard at work with every muscle 
of his body, and to those who knew this 
boy, that was a sign that his mount could 
not be counted out until the last step. 
Through the field Loftus threaded his way 
with dash and courage, picking up and 
passing the leaders one after another and 
finally lifting the favorite home a nose in 
front of the second horse. 

In all sports this spirit of hanging on in 
the face of every obstacle is vital. In horse 
racing such jockeys as Johnny Loftus have 
demonstrated that it is only at the finish 
line that they must acknowledge defeat. 
The old battle ery, ‘‘A man may be down, 
but he’s never out,” is a thought that 
should never slip from the mind of a race 
rider. It never impressed itself more forci- 
bly upon me than it did a few seasons back 
at Saratoga, when I was riding Salacious, a 
three-year-old filly, in a six-furlong sprint. 


Octobe, 


Salacious was sore in body and 
break when the barrier was spr 
left flat-footed at the post. Ags 
the field scurried away in front 
ing a cloud of dust in their yw; 
momentarily undecided whether 
them at the risk of overtaxing m 
to jog along in the rear, beaten, 

Salacious solved the riddle fi 
twinkling. The spirit of combat 
blood, passed down to her from 
of ancestors. With the rear gy 
field leading us by more than ti 
Salacious set sail for them. At th 
of a mile she had collared the traj 
half she was up with the second 
the stretch she was in the thick 
and at the finish she was two 
front. . 

The crowd gave me credit fc 
usual victory. I can still see a d; 
who stood at the rail waving h 
citedly and erying aloud to they 
that long-legged jock! Ever, 
humped his back that filly wer 
And though the cheers of the ¢ 
good to hear, as they ever are, | 
claim credit for winning with Sal 
day. It was the filly herself that 
feat into victory. Would it no 
for me to avail myself of the 
speech, which she has not, an 
interpretation on this incident 
right one—that it was a rare e) 
the wisdom and courage of the 
bred? Especially is this true, 
cious that day strengthen 
convictions on the subject of not 
ing until every channel of victo 

“Defeat” is the word a jo 
early in his career to abhor. Ai 
are times when we must accept 
fore the race has been run. I 
break the heart of a good game] 
had been left at the post mer 
sake of personal glory. There: 
when it would be brutal for a ri 
his mount after the field whe 
lost at the barrier beyond recal 
of Salacious was exceptional. 
when the jockey’s feel of the 
him lets him know that the b 
suit will not impair and perhaps 
fine spirit and delicately tuned 
mount, that he is warranted i 
the one-sided chase. The acc 
crowd is not worth the destrui 
horse—never. 


Fooling Mad Hatt 


I am going to tell of the two 
stand out above all others in m} 
on the turf. Mad Hatter, one 
in the powerful Rancocas stri 
mount in one of these. Neverh 
amoretemperamental horse tha 
son of Fair Play, and never an 
one to handle. I rode him as ! 
old, five and six, a big strong fi 
will of his own, which he lik« 
every step of the way. He was! 
preferred the middle of the t( 
rail and had a habit of bearin)) 
finish, not through lack of cour? 
a habit, For a jockey to get t) 
of Mad Hatter—and he had pleiy 
it was necessary to have a @ 
standing of his peculiar traits « 
I learned after several trips aro’ 
astride his back that it would 
question of whether he or his } 
be the master. He was a bully 
bully’s customary fear of an} 
counter. He thrived on the bai 
the jockey and himself, and hf 
the white flag. I 

To defy his wishes gained n/ 
than a defiant challenge from hy 
he seemed to be trying to say? 
“You think you're smart, but |! 
I’m smarter.”” And I madea® 
of the fact that though he mij 

(Continued on Page }® 
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De YOU, the only correct shoemaker’s “last” 
in the world is the shape of your foot. 


SSIS REMI  S en 


Bostonians are built to that shape; all their 
admirable style is wrought in fine leather to 
your foot-characteristics. 


The style is naturally such a “perfect fit” 
that it stays style appreciably longer than you 
expect of the average gentleman’s shoe. 


Which is why a million young American 
men are now trying on the Autumn Bosto- 
nians for the extra value that they offer at a 
modest price. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 


Boston and Whitman, Massachusetts 


ROSTONIAN 


SHOES FOR MEN 
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Anything cheaper 
costs more 
when used 


E only for the savings on labor cost, we would have 
used these pipe-hanger inventions by the million. 
Therefore it will pay anyone else in dollars and cents 
to use them. 


Since they may now be bought on the open market, 
anything cheaper, even strap-iron hangers; will cost 
more when the extra expense of installation and main- 
tenance is counted in, 


The easy adjustability provided in these hangers 
also counts in dollars and cents wherever sagged lines 
affect the efficiency ofa piping system... 


Our Hanger Catalog No. 3 is of value to anyone in- 
terested in piping. Write for it today. And if your 
jobber doesn’t stock Grinnell Hangers, ask us for the 
name of the nearest distributor. Address Grinnell Com- 
pany, Inc., 302 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Use a 
dozen 


and see why 
weve used 


a dozen 
‘million 


GRINNELL 
Adjustablé 


PIPE HANGERS 


200 Sheets $900 
100 Envelopes Pais 


PAID 
High grade, clear white bond paper 
i —unusually smooth writing sur- 


face. Size 6 x 7 inches with envel- 

SX oves to match. Has that crisp, 

crackly “ feel" that identifies 

it to everyone as superior 
f- quality stationery, 


Name and Address Printed Free 
on every sheet and envelope in 
rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type 
is Plate Gothic, designed espe- 
cially for clearness and good taste. Makes a 
me "rsonal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift with 


our friend's name. Attractive 3 letter monogram if preferred. 
jus st send $1.00 (west of Denver and outside U.S., $1.10) and this gen- 
-rous supply of stationery will come by return mail, postage prepaid. 


Securely z: acked in a sturdy blue box. Please write or print clearly. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


National Stabisnecy Co., 2477 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


I GUARANTEE you can produce wonderful ae 


sic in three days and. quickly 
“ {SS 2 play popular and classical selec- 


a » f k§ tions on our Musical Saw. Send 
[LA 
maf SS 


10c for phonograph record of two 
beautiful saw solos which also enti- 

tles you to complete information 

ae Sy) about my offer of Saw, Bow, Hammer 
4 Laks & Resin, FREE with Course of Instruc- 
iF er tion. MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
an ay, 310 W. Water St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Write for Free Map of New York City 


HERALD SQUARE HOTEL 


114 to 120 W. 34th St., New York 


Rooms $2.50 Single $4.00 Double & up. 
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was smarter, we would try a game that was 
probably beyond the ken of a horse. Not 
being able to pit my strength against this 
willful embodiment of power, I would pit 
my wits; we would find out whether Mad 
Hatter had a sense of humor, and if he 
lacked it the day would be won for man 
over beast. I had discovered that when- 
ever I used the usual tactics’to make this 
strong-minded horse run he would stop, 
and when I tried to hold him under re- 
straint he would run. The only thing to do 
was to reverse the order—to kid him into 
believing I was trying to rate him when I 
was actually trying to force him to his top 
speed and to drive him hard when I wanted 
him to ease off the pace. 

Since Mad Hatter had no highly de- 
veloped sense of humor, the scheme worked 
splendidly. All through the race I would 
keep changing my hold on the reins, loosen- 
ing them when I wanted him to slow down 
and tightening them when I wanted him to 
go. The big moment always came when 
Mad Hatter would fancy he had broken 
my hold,on the reins. I always saw to it 
that he-got-this notion when’ I wished to 
make my move. A sharp tug on the bit, 
then a lunge forward on his withers as if he 
had pulled me there in his defiance of my 
wishes, and away he would scamper at the 
top of his speed. I never failed to get a 
thrill out of the trick, and a feeling of 
amusement, for it not only meant that I 
had mastered the obstinacy of this fellow 
but that he would hum over the ground 
with the rare burst of speed he possessed. 

It is not always the jockey’s hardest race 
and the horse’s best effort that are the most 
spectacular. I dare say those who saw the 
winning performance of Salacious after she 
had been left at the post were far more 
thrilled by it than was the crowd that 
watched Mad Hatter win the Toboggan 
Handicap two years ago in what I regard 
as one of the two most interesting races I 
have ever been through. The distance of 
the Toboggan is six furlongs, and the stake 
is one of the oldest sprint fixtures of the 
turf for three-year-olds and upward, the 
honor of winning it being much desired by 
owner, trainer and rider. It usually goes to 
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We lay in second place, two other horses 
pounding along at our saddle skirts, and 
Runantel, the leader, directly in front. A 
sea of faces loomed up before us and we 
could hear the frantic cries of the throng 
urging us home. 

Two hundred yards more and the race 
would be over; and there was Runantel 
darting along at a terrific clip, so close to 
the rail it seemed impossible to get Mad 
Hatter’s massive frame through the crey- 
ice; and too late to go to the outside; no 
horse could make up that distance in the 
short run to the wire. 

I was looking only at; ‘Runantel, and it 


seemed to me at this moment that. he” 


moved ever so slightly away from the rail. 
To get through that small opening was our 
only hope. I exerted every ounce of power 


_in me and used every resource of riding 


within my grasp to make Mad Hatter go 
faster. The old tactics, of deceiving him 
were abandoned, for I saw he wanted none 
of them in ‘this race. And through that 
narrow strip | “of daylight he dashed: as 
straight as an arrow, overhauling the horse 
which had, blocked his wway,,when the fury 
of the struggle had first cast its spell full 
upon him. As we flashed under the wire it 
was his brown head which caught the 
judges’ eyes and it was his name which was 
run up in the place of honor. A well- 
deserved triumph, too, for it was Mad Hat- 
ter’s greatest race. 


Zev’s Kentucky Derby Victory 


Zev, the biggest money winner of all time, 
was the horse which figured in the race I 


rate as.the second most interesting I have - 


had. Like Mad Hatter, this famous son of 


the horses trained primarily for speed and ~ 


seldom to stayers. Mad Hatter was one of 
the great horses of the turf which combined 
speed and endurance, though it was at 
distances of a mile and more that he won 
his chief fame. 


Winning by a Nose 


We were away with the field, but the 
early speed of his opponents was too much 
for Mad Hatter. In the run down the back 
stretch we were outdistanced and trailing 
in last position. I brought into play all the 
tricks I had prepared especially for this 
headstrong racer, and when I found he was 
responding to them in his best fashion I set 
my heart on overcoming the early dis- 
advantage we had suffered. A steady, 
strong pull on the reins, and he was fighting 
for his head, displaying a fleetness of foot 
that was slowly devouring the space sepa- 
rating us from the flying pacemakers. A 
quarter of a mile from the barrier and we 
were at their heels; another eighth and we 
were up with them, working our way 
through the field with caution to avoid 
crowding and pockets. Going around the 
turn for home, there was a small opening 
next to the rail and I drove Mad Hatter 
over toward it, though I knew he preferred 
the middle of the track. It was our only 
chance. If in the stress of this exciting 
struggle he would forget his tendency to 
bear out toward the center, he would make 
the fleetest of these sprinters step their 
fastest to beat him to the wire. 

Now we were in the stretch, and Mad 
Hatter was still on the rail. The battle was 
too hot for him to think of anything but 
racing; he had forgotten his bullying habits 
and he remembered only that he was a race 
horse and that other race horses were try- 
ing to beat him. The race was over except 
for the four horses tearing along in front. 


The Finn-had-his-eccentricities.. The most 
conspicuous of these manifested itself early 
in his ‘three-year-old career, when he’ de- 
veloped a habit of refusing to work unless 
accompanied by another horse. -In his 
running moods he craved the companion- 
ship of his own kind, there was no doubt of 
that; and unless it was granted to him he 
couldn’t* be ‘budged. When we tried to 
work him by himself he would run a short 


. distance, then tear to the CAM ie and stand 


stock-still. 

‘The day preceding the race ae am speak- 
ing of, the Kentucky Derby of 1923, an 
exercise boy had him out for a breezer.to 
keep/him fit for the important task ahead 
and had galloped him only a short distance 
when, he started shooting toward the outer 
rail.. As he did‘so another horse breezed 
past him. Zev pricked his ears, glanced at 
the other horse, changed his mind about 
stopping and let out for three-eighths of a 
mile at high speed. It was exactly what 
Dave Leary, who had him in charge on the 
trip to Kentucky, wished. The work-out 
gave Zev the finishing touch for the Derby. 

The Rancocas: champion was not well 
thought of for this classic event. He had 
run unplaced in the Preakness the week be- 
fore, and the public discounted his chances. 
But we of the stable knew of a mishap he 
had suffered in that race, and our confi- 
dence in this fast game horse was not im- 
paired. And I was especially eager to see 
him come down in front, not only because 
of the huge purse and the honor victory 
would bring to the stable but because I 
wanted to ride a Kentucky Derby winner. 
It is one of the big marks we jockeys have 
to shoot at in the relatively short time 
allotted us for accomplishing things. In 
the lives of most of us there is some goal we 
aspire to, some tangible thing the world 
deliberately makes inaccessible and hard to 
reach that we may gird ourselves for the 
task and joy of reaching it. In the lives of 
racing folk it is the hallowed stakes of tra- 
dition; and to us there is the same deep 
pleasure in scaling these pinnacles of vic- 
tory as other men sense in the honors 
befalling them in their spheres of endeavor. 

Always a good horse at the barrier, Zev 
broke fourth or fifth in the big field that 
started in the Kentucky Derby. With his 
high early speed, he stepped to the front in 
a few strides. It was there I wanted him to 
be, that I might rate him along in the lead 


. 


October 


well within himself and clear of ¢ 
terference which was bound to h 
horses lacking early foot. Zey w 
tially a front runner at that tim 
given no inkling of the peculiarity 
ward developed of refusing to get, 
It was only in his work-outs he wa; 
temperament; in actual racing hy 
same well-mannered Thoroughbre 
been as a two-year-old. If hed 
the companionship of other hon 
was plenty of it just a few feet in 
and the. hum: of’ hoofs* in the | 
plainly. audible. 

As we straightened into the 
was about’ a half length i in ‘fron 
est competitor. We had reac 
stage ofithe journey. Som 
jockeys had begun. to make t 
were ganging. us on either side. 
real danger signal. I clucked 0 it 
shook him up and started’hane 


responded gamely and drew i 


toward ,the inner rail as he 
speed. “And here a new, “da 
loomed up before us. The Kentu 
attracts an immense throng. 
tors fill the clubhouse,’ ‘grand sta 
and the infield, lining themselves) 
inner rail from the head of th 
point well past the finish. - 
onlookers, with the fever of batt} 
them to a frenzy, were leaning far 
the railing as they waved their 
hands outstretched. I was f 
things—either that we should ¢ 
them or that their movements wo 
Zev to veer off to the right in fr 
quickly as I could without interfe 
his stride, I eased Zev away fram 
ger point. 
On my right Martingale | 
along with powerful strides, -_ 
Mack Garner was making 
Nassau, the favorite, both abc 
length behind; and try as we « 
and I were unable to shake then 
was time for me to play my last 
the whip. I am not what the tuf 
a whip rider; I pin my faith to har 
But I knew Zev as a tough, rugg 
that he needed the sting of the last 
out the best in’ him and that if 
needed it in his life, he needed itn 
let him have it with all the pow 
right arm, and a feeling of elatio 
over me as I felt him spring awé 
whip swished against his flanks. 
loafing for him that afternoon; he 
awake to the serious business in} 
less than a sixteenth of a mile he! 
drawn clear of his field, to cross | 
line a length and a half in fror 
second horse. 


The Choicest Morsel of Tu 


This victory of Zev in the qua 
grass region, with an army of X 
lovers hemming us in on all sides, 
soft drawl of the Kentucky people 
colorful touch to the scene and the 
ness of judgment with respect toh 
horsemanship a feeling that you 
forming in the presence of master 
this was the greatest thrill I have 
years of riding on the big tracks. 

Perhaps. it is because the glory 
tucky racing has been sung so oftel 
and poem, or perhaps because yol 
the born Kentuckian a genuine 
of horseflesh, that you find so m 
ment and tradition ‘i in the choice 
they have to offer the turf world, 
tucky Derby. Go to Louisville 
holiday spirit that grips the ent! 
Derby time, and then you will 
what I mean. To me it is no 
this historic offering, now past the 
tury mark in age, has come to bej! 
the foremost event of the America 

You will see from these storie 
Hatter and Zev that it was a pall 
temperamental horses which fur 
with my two most absorbing races 
whether the excitement and fun 
from these unforgettable battles W 

(Continued on Page 241 


Continued from Page 238) 
fatapteristics I cannot say. But I 
hat temperament had anything to 
4 it; more probable does it seem to 
en the outgrowth of a coincidence. 
rve sat astride horses just as game 
2, as these two that were free of all 
cities, and their kindly, gentle- 
aanners have been just as pleasing 
1 as were the peculiar kinks of nature 
h owed themselves in Zev and Mad 


1 thinking now of Billy Kelly, the 
‘o made a practice of setting his own 
'd running his own race; of Grey 
. sturdy, who preferred to work with 
sy than against him, and of Sarazen, 
cle, who has all the courtly airs of a 
li of the old school. These three I 
ree remember as the easiest I have 
‘d to handle; great and intelligent 
aizhbreds, all of them, who seemed to 
rand the problems confronting their 
sipossessed of no bad habits, easy to 
sy to rate and easy to break from 
; ‘ier. 
je horses of temperament hold your 
e/ so do these of the opposite mold 
ur love. The joy I felt in the in- 
eve of Billy Kelly and the thrill I felt 
e-out heart of Grey Lag and the ad- 
tin I feel today as I watch Sarazen 
‘der the ground, with ears pricked as 
tow his wholesome good nature— 
se thoughts.which will linger with 
or after I have laid aside my riding 
1 quit this game, which I must do 
later. 
at-al horsemanship and experience 
h two main divisions of a successful 
ay equipment. To reduce their re- 
ti, values to figures, I rate horseman- 
about 80 per cent and experience at 
‘lorsemanship” is an all-inclusive 
| {the vocabulary of the jockey room 
casists of many subdivisions. Of 
2 am taking the more important and 
epee values in the following manner: 


| PER CENT 
SOTEREMEAITICN . ). ss se ee 20 
MWGMECOE OS Stok Se Ss 20 
MeDOMMAHUS Gane, Woo es! ere 8 20 
Wh Lah 4s So 20 
Oe aa ere 10 
he. ESS eer 10 


neast two groupings speak for them- 
snd need little explanation. Cour- 
ca almost be taken for granted in the 
f jockey, for the element of danger is 
yoresent. But-there are times when 
asspecial chances to manifest itself. 
se ome usually when the field is run- 
-esely bunched and it is necessary to 
ar igh the openings as they are offered. 
reiust be a perfect synchronization of 
ag and cool-headedness in these tight 
es It is perhaps an evidence of a lack 
ator a rider to take desperate chances 
stish his way to the front, but it can 
ce be termed the proper brand of 
ag, and certainly it does not show a 
ms of decision. A cool head and 
ajous spirit manifest themselves not 
njriling horses and their riders, but 
id. g through cramped openings with 
S ‘ental faculties hitting on all cylin- 
oF is a sharp distinction between 

| things. Every natural horseman 


mo. P 


retting Out of a Pocket 


oo ae jockey who arrives at 
ny decisions is the one who can foresee 
bl brewing and employs his wits to 
id! When through no fault of’his own 
‘niunters it, nevertheless it is his in- 
iv(<nowledge of what should be done 
hi to do it that gets him out of his 
ies. The thing which terrifies many 
ers is getting into a pocket. In 
it | him on the rail is one horse and to 
rig: another, hemming him in so snugly 
tain defeat stares him in the face 
can extricate himself. His solu- 
| 0} he problem lies in the distance still 
€ javersed. If the pocketing occurs in 
Y part of a long race, the safest 
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course is to ease his mount back gradually 
on the back stretch and find a clear path 
before the turn has been reached. This in 
most instances can be made the equivalent 
of laying off the early pace and conserving 


the speed of his mount, which is usually | : 


desirable in long races. 

A piece of bad luck may thus be con- 
verted into an advantage, provided there 
is time to do it. 

The real emergency presents itself when 
he finds himself pocketed with the finish 
line in sight. There are only two courses 
left open then. 
hind the front runner in the hope of finding 
an eleventh-hour opening, or pull to the out- 
side as quickly as he can without throwing 
the horse off hisstride. The feel of his mount 
then becomes the determining factor. All 
through the race the action of the horse is 
telegraphing to the jockey what remains in 
the way of speed and stamina. If he senses 
that his mount has a great burst of speed 
which is being held in check by this pocket, 
a quick pull to the outside may possibly 
save the day, though the chance is ordi- 
narily remote. The best policy is to employ 
every faculty to avoid pockets in the dash 
through the stretch. 


The Knack of Timing 


Judgment of pace is the highest expres- 
sion of natural horsemanship. No jockey 
can hope to travel far in his calling if he 
does not have a considerable knowledge of 
this feature of race riding. Of some jockeys 
you have heard it said that they seemed to 
carry speedometers in their heads, so ac- 
curately could they time the speed with 
which a horse reeled off the eighths and 
quarters. In the early morning work-outs 
the trainer will instruct riders to take 
horses along at this or that speed for a 
given distance. Time and again it will hap- 
pen that the capable jockey will bring his 
mount over the line in almost the identical 
time. requested, even to a fraction of a 
second. j 

It is in these work-outs that they acquire 
the knack of timing, and after a bit the 
knowledge grows to be intuitive. 

Have you not noticed when driving an 
automobile that without looking at the 
speedometer you can always tell approx- 
imately how fast you are going? The same 
rule applies to all forms of locomotion. .The 
man who goes on long walking trips grows 
so accustomed to pace that he can tell ex- 
actly whether he is covering a mile in 
twelve or fourteen minutes, the runner 
knows how fast he is traveling, and even 
the aviator can sense the speed of the ma- 
chine he is flying, though he is without 
visible objects to guide him. < 

The greatest distance any race horse can 
travel at top speed is three-eighths of a mile, 
a fact which has been proved in many tests. 
Beyond that point he must either slacken 
his gait or drop dead in his tracks. As 
stout as the heart of a race horse is, it will 
not stand the strain of sustaining his ut- 
most speed for more than a distance which 
is comparatively short, as distances go in 
the routine of his workaday life. Nature 
rebels at the given point, and it is part of 
the jockey’s schooling to learn when the 
limit has been reached. 

I say that a jockey’s intuition tells him 
how fast he is traveling, but I should add 
that the feel of the horse tends as much to 
impart this knowledge to him as does con- 
stant practice or the subconscious observa- 
tion his eye makes of the streaking terrain 
under his horse’s hoofs. The line of de- 
marcation between the stake horse and sell- 
ing plater is not great with respect to the 
time it takes to traverse a certain distance. 
No matter which class of Thoroughbred he 
is riding, the speed for the mile varies not 
more than a second or two, and three or 
four seconds at the outside. The selling 
plater gives the same symptoms of being 
driven too fast as does his more illustrious 
brother, and of having the same reserve 
power which may be counted upon for the 
stretch duel. It is only in exceptional in- 
stances that the jockey’s feel of his mount is 
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Sy Stromberg Carlson Sys 
2. heceimers ee 


tability in performance 
tability in value 


No. 601 Table Model. 6-tube; 
totally shielded; dual control; 
equipped with volt meter; 
takes new tube bases; operates 
horn or cone type Loud Speak- 
er. Solid mahogany. $210. 


WNERS who understand radio 

construction say that Stromberg: 
Carlson Receivers give most consistently 
good reception at all seasons—under 
all conditions. 


This stability of performance is maintained 
undiminished, no matter how long the receiver 
is In service. 


The reason is plain. For more than 30 years 
Stromberg-Carlson has been building voice trans- 
mission and voice reception apparatus, which 
the great public telephone companies buy be- 
cause of its dependability and the minimum 
amount of servicing they have to give it. 


The same trained, conscientious workman- 
ship—the same experienced ‘engineering has 
produced Stromberg-Carlson Radio Recetvers— 
and has built into them the sweet tone quality, 
the long range ability and the extreme selectivity 
which are revolutionizing. broadcast listeners’ 
ideas. 


No. 602 Drawing Room Mod- 
el. Finished in American Wal- 
nut; built-in Loud Speaker; 
space for batteries and battery 
charger; 6-tube; totally shield- 
ed; takes new tube bases. $340. 


There is nothing accidental about the fact 
that Stromberg-Carlson apparatus is “gold 


standard” in radio value—nor that only the 
highest class of radio merchants represent it. 


the latest 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Recetvers 


cAsk your 
dealer to 
show you 


No. 1 Type Table Model. 5- 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


tube; has antenna coupling 
switch; also key for switching 
from first audio to second 
audio frequency amplifier. 


Strombers-Carlson 
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Install it anywhere 
---on the vertical 
dashboard as is 
shown, just back 
of the front seat or 
in front of either 
front or rear seat. 
Never in the way. 


Here is the Kingston Manifold Type 
Heater for Fords. The handsomest 
and most efficient heater of which 
we have knowledge. Quickly install- 
ed and heats instantly, Fits both old 
and new models. Ask your dealer. 


FORD MODEL 


$3.75 


Chevrolet - Dodge- Overland $5.00¢ 


KINGSTON 


DISTRIBUTOR 


TIMER 


The Kingston (L-T) Timer 
for Fords is the timer with 
the quadrate cam—four cams 
in one. Has extra large contact 
A . points -and is 
oil-proof and 
NE} trouble-proof. 


FORFORDS 


_ heater obtainable. 
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Complete with eight 
feet of flexible metal 
tubing m4 


ge 


and. fits 4 Car 


KINGSTON CAR HEATERS keep you 
warm and comfortable at zero. Quality 
buyers everywhere are demanding them. 
The Kingston UNIVERSAL Heater flts 
and heats EVERY car. The heat starts the 
moment the motor starts, warms the feet 
and body, and rolls out and up from under 
the dash, warming the driver’s hands and 
completely heats all of the car. May be 
installed in the rear compartment also. 


The Kingston UNIVERSAL Heater has 
much more radiation than any heater we 
know of, more than forty lineal inches. It 
is absolutely gas proof, the valve is posi- 
tive and will not leak. It is handsome, 
substantial, fully guaranteed and easily 
installed on any car. 


The Kingston MANIFOLD Heater for 
Fords has long been one of the most pop- 
ular of this type. Keeps you warm in 
coldest weather. Lowest price quality 
Many hundred thou- 
sand satisfied users. 


Install the Kingston UNIVERSAL or 
MANIFOLD Heater NOW and drive in 
comfort in the cold months to come. 


Insist that your dealer sell you 
the Kingston. If he won’t we 
will see that you are supplied. 


“Kokomo. dle Cctric Company 


CHS ana 


y\ 


AINGSTON 


CAR HEATERS 
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an unreliable gauge of the speed and stamina 
that remain. 

If in a figurative sense the race horse is 
sending a steady flow of telegraphic mes- 
sages to his rider throughout the race, then 
the metaphor can be carried further by 
saying that the bits are his transmitter and 
the reins the wires over which the word is 
flashed. Discounting the exceptions to the 
rule, the average Thoroughbred is pulling 
hard against the bit when his speed and 
endurance remain unimpaired and loosen- 
ing it when he begins to weaken. ‘Turning 
loose the bit’’ is the way we of the jockey 
room term it when a slackening of the reins 
informs us that our mounts have had enough 
of that particular race and are ready to fly 
the white flag. Nearly always it can be 
relied upon as the distress signal. And yet 
there are enough horses which defy con- 
vention to make it necessary for the jockey 
to be on the alert always. A few will per- 
form in exactly the reverse manner—pull 
against the bit and have nothing left when 
let down, and turn loose the bit when they 
are well within themselves. 


The Best Horse in the Country 


All these things are elements related to 
judgment of pace, one of the most impor- 
tant factors connected with horse racing, 
but one which must receive only its proper 
place in the scale of winning factors. As 
vital as it is, I regard it as no more im- 
portant than a light pair of hands and a 
light seat in the saddle. To meit has always 
seemed that these qualities are just as im- 
portant as knowledge of pace, though I 
appreciate that most followers of racing pin 
greater faith to the latter element. A 
jockey must sit lightly in the saddle and he 
must have hands that will work in perfect 
unison with the rest of his body and with 
his mind. It has been my experience that 
hand rides will do more than anything else 
to bring out the best a race horse has to 
give. I advocate it far more than using a 
whip. For two years I never carried a whip, 
and now I employ the lash only when every 
other resort has failed. Zev was a whip 
horse. So are many two-year-olds. They 
have not learned to resent the whip and 
will not give of their best unless it is used. 

I swing with the multitude in my selec- 
tion of the best horse this country has ever 
seen. It is Man o’ War, the mighty son of 
Fair Play-Mahubah, the winner of every 
race he ran except:-the one he lost on a fluke. 
I rode this wonder horse just once, in the 
Miller Stakes at Saratoga, and as his pilot I 
found he lived up to all the thoughts I had 
formed of him as an observer. A horse of 
such high-strung disposition that it was 
necessary to lead him to the barrier for fear 
he would run away, Man o’ War embodied 
every running characteristic a champion 
must have—a tremendous burst of speed, 
quickness at the barrier, courage, stamina, 
a smooth, frictionless action and a driving 
power that carried him over the ground in 
bounds of amazing width. He was in- 
comparable as a sprinter, a marvel as a 
stayer, a phantom on a fast track and a 
wizard in the mud. There was nothing 
Man o’ War could not do, as he proved in 
his brilliant career, every inch a champion, 
from his noble head to his hoofs; a horse 
which has been awarded the highest honors 
we have to give and is thoroughly deserving 
of them all: 

I could not attempt to rate the other 
great horses I have ridden according to 
their relative merits. I can merely say that 
Man o’ War is first in my estimation and 
that the others are grouped in my mind as 
belonging to a class that comes after his 
name has been enrolled at the top of the 
list, a powerful collection of champions 
which compare favorably with the best the 
turf has ever known. They are: 


Grey Lag Mad Hatter Dunboyne 
Zev Inchcape Little Chief 
Sir Barton Billy Kelly Mad Play 


i 
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Sarazen Outline Lueullj 
Purchase Milkmaid My Oy 
Kai Sang Untidy Cirrus 
Cudgel Boniface Thun& 
ie 


Of Salvator, Hanover, Sysonby, 
Artful, Fitz Herbert, Old Rosebud 4 
other great horses which ran befo 
time I know nothing except what | 
read and heard. Comparison of the 
heroes with those of my time is out 
question for me. Nor do I believeg 
can make an appraisement which wi 
up under scrutiny. Nearly every cor 
of the turf has passed through ay 
tionary change since the earlier qj 
racing and there remains no basis o 
parison. I have heard some veterans 
business say the horses of today ¢ 
ferior. I have heard others say fj 
superior. And I have heard still of hy 
erans say that any parallel is mere 
work. Our Uncle Sam Hildreth is 
supports that belief, and he has 
all the good ones. It is with this 0 
I take my stand. 

It is the same with the joa 
time and those who preceded us jj 
business I have attempted to describe 
is there to say that Tod Sloan wasa’ 
rider than John Loftus, or that E 
Hildebrand could outride La Verne! 
or that Garrison was superior to | 
Kummer, or Willie Shaw the mas 
Pony McAtee? Who knows whether { 
Martin knew more of horsemanship 
does Albert Johnson, or that Fuller 
day could outride Johnny Maiben ir 
or that Redfern possessed more skill 
does Clarence Turner? Again the be 
comparison is gone; there is no gai} 
determine these things, nothing a 
vidual opinions. 

The changes which have comelen 
ing in a quarter of a century have re 
to every corner and penetrated the he 
the jockey room. There is not mucl! 
remains as it was in the old days whel 
riding was far less the systematize 
it has come to be. My hat is off to the 
who did the pioneer work for my bi 
and me, for the foundation they laid, 
in a happy-go-lucky setting, has b 
its benefits to those who have fallen hi 
their jobs. When we fancy our lives 
are hard and exacting we should thi 
the problems they had to face, all of 
except the few upon whom fortunes 
with special radiance. I have heard] 
an old-timer of the saddle say that thy 
prentice jockey of this time is more 
than the experienced rider of the p ft 


Robinson’s Kindlinem i 


When the time comes for me to asl 
of this calling which has been so goodt 
and so fascinating always, there are | 
recollections which will still be fresh 
green in my memory and which willl? 
with me to the end. In the front ral! 
these thoughts will be my remembran? 
poor Frankie Robinson, who was kill! 
a race at Bowie and who was one a 
ablest jockeys of my day. Robinson 
at the Fair Grounds track in New Or 
at the time I was struggling for 
a youngster and a stranger, with 2 
weight of the world on his shoulders. 
day I rode my second winner he s< 
out in the jockey room and gave I 
friendly pat on the shoulder, the star 0 
world addressing the veriest beginn( 
chummy fashion. BS 

“Long-Back,”’ he said—he always ¢ 
me that because I am taller than! 
jockeys—“Long-Back, nobody at thist 
could have ridden that horse better” 
you did. Take my word for it, Long- 
you’re headed for a big racing ’ stable.” 

Would you not call Frankie Robins 
big li little man? . ry R 


~ Bditor’ s Note—This is the second of ee 
by Mr. Sande and Mr. Crowes 


) 
: 
the private office of a portly 
| pous gentleman who sported 
jnonds and much fine raiment. 
y3hannon knew his visitor and 
m cordially. He gave attentive 
. tidings which the young gang- 


nsable, eh? You sure?” 
ately, chief. Got it checked up 
«hip. Five-six cases.”’ 

’ The beady little eyes of Terry 
r listened covetously. ‘That stuff 
ins as high as fifty thousand dol- 


’ 


_ 
s the layout down there?”’ 
ist They got two watchmen who’ve 
\th us before. And there’s a dozen 
Tady workin’ there. We can get 
2 through tomorrow.’ 
) ae they take that stuff off?” 
10. But they tell me not till to- 
| 'maybe next day. It’ll be cribbed 
Nil. r 
to! We gotta keep it from bein’.’ 
ni rose and paced the room, a 
id rather odoriferous place which 
“erved as family room to a saloon. 
vid heeler’s piglike face was set in 
cht; here was opportunity for a 


ot things workin’ a bit already, 
othis tip in advance. You g’wan 
1 there an’ tell ’em you feel bet- 
lisive you boys the dope tonight 
q/meet me here at eight o’clock.” 
ore present at eight. Doors were 
al sentries posted. There was an 
1penetrable haze of cigar and 
¢moke, and the tense, eager faces 
ying men in the room betokened 
| ere impressed with this golden 
iy. 
e| vere two men a trifle different 
c est. They were hulking individ- 
ey large feet. They in- 
d ceasional questions having to do 
1¢ share of the spoils, and even 
S.nnon treated them with overt 


ei it’s thisaway,” explained one of 
echmen: “No matter what hap- 
n| of us gits it in the neck; maybe 
means » we gotta beat it an’ stay 
.e takin’ a helluva chance, lettin’ 
dget away with stuff as crude as 
9 e gotta have a nice split.” 
ni eyed them appraisingly. 
e iousand if it goes through.” 
e 72 
2, make me laugh. Five thousand 
yvay you like.” 
ee you get three or four cases 
sift.” 
ut my lookout. This is dangerous 
ai afford to divvy too many ways. 
ois the price. Whatcha say?” 
i watchman sighed—and accepted. 
ive get sloughed ——” 
n. you worry about the cops, big 
tie care of my gang, I do.” 
€'as more murmuring, additional 
aja detailed planning of the sinister 
g Then the boys filed out slowly 
re to various pool rooms in 
K chen. Only Shannon was left— 
nnd two swarthy gentlemen who, 
0} had said nothing whatever. The 
1 gave them terse orders. 
i heeled,” he wound up after they 
d affirmation to his directions. 
+|n’t never any tellin’ whether 
a> to blast your way out.” 
’oked at each other and nodded 
- ‘hen, as though actuated by ma- 
\ey rose and moved out into the 
try Shannon watched them go; 
xd these men before; they were 
id fearless and highly efficient. 
4!.on considered that he had done 
sfactory night’s work, with every 
o\that by the setting of another 
uld be richer by a great many 
ndof dollars in raw but rare material. 
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PLUMES AND SABLE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


The two men who last departed were not 
addicted to loquacity. They walked north- 
ward to a little delicatessen, where a very 
ample lunch of sandwiches was ordered and 
packed. They stopped for a few moments 
at a gaunt red brick house and visited the 
room which they shared.. There they. pro- 
ceeded to don extra underwear and to in- 
case their powerful bodies in sweaters 
beneath their overcoats. After which one 
of them unlocked a dresser drawer and ex- 
tracted two highly businesslike automatics. 

Pistols in pocket, lunch under their arms, 
they walked up Ninth Avenue, boarded the 
Elevated and alighted at a point far up- 
town. It was a matter of less than half an 
hour to reach the river, where, in the pale 
winking light of a single electric bulb which 
glowed frostily in the biting wind, they 
made their way to a snub-nosed craft which 
was moored there. They gazed upon this 
ugly thing with eyes in which there was a 
hint of genuine affection. 

The boat itself was nothing to arouse 
keen emotion in the heart of an artist. It 
was perhaps twenty-five feet in length, with 
a nine-foot beam. It was a sturdy clinker- 
built craft such as one sees engaged in oys- 
ter operations along Staten Island Sound. 
It boasted no recent garment of paint, al- 
though faintly discernible on the stern— 
provided one glimpsed it at the noon 
hour—was the word ‘‘ Whitecap.”’ 

But if the Whitecap was a somewhat dis- 
reputable looking craft, the motor which 
propelled her was not. The two men gently 
removed the waterproof covering and in- 
spected the engine with expert eyes. It was 
a powerful, reliable thing and the boat’s 
owners kept it in superb condition. To- 
gether they tinkered with it a while; test- 
ing it here, oiling it there, touching it with 
lovers’ fingers. But they did not speak; 
there was something impressively sinister 
in their continued silence. Eventually, hav- 
ing satisfied themselves that everything 
was shipshape, one of them cast off the 
boWline while the other spun the motor. 
There was a brief coughing followed by a 
steady staccato hum. 

The boat edged out into the river and 
turned south; the two men sat rigidly, ap- 
parently impervious to the arctic blasts 
which swept up from the bay. There was 
little traffic at this hour of the morning; a 
few ferries, one or two tugs which steamed 
silently along, one big barge tow and an 
occasional lighter making its way to some 
pier to take on or discharge cargo. 

The Whitecap moved swiftly down- 
stream. It hugged the left bank of the 
river and came eventually to the first of 
the big piers, where a giant ship reared its 
graceful form in solitary grandeur against 
the dimly lighted sky. It bulked vague and 
magnificent and formless in the night, 
lights gleaming here and there. The two 
men in the Whitecap vouchsafed it scarcely 
a glance as they circled to avoid the dan- 
gerously protruding stern. 

About three hundred yards above the 
X Y Z Navigation Company pier, the mo- 
tor of the launch was shut off abruptly. As 
at a signal, each man took an oar and rose 
to standing position, one in the bow and 
the other in the stern. And finally, as the 
little craft lost headway, they paddled effi- 
ciently and silently, keeping the craft close 
under the shadows of the piers. 

They reached the X Y Z pier, progress 
having been noiseless for the last three 
hundred yards. The man for’ard caught 
the edge of the pier with his hands to pre- 
vent scraping. Then, with slow and pains- 
taking care, the little boat was propelled 
around the pier to the side opposite that on 
which the big ship was docked. They 
moved into the slip, and within fifteen 
yards of the shore swung the head of the 
Whitecap under the pier. The shadows 
swallowed them. 

In the Stygian blackness under the pier, 
progress was even more deliberate. Push- 
ing the boat by hand, they felt their way 
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VALUE-—that’s why more 
winter underwear is sold 
under the famous HANES red 


label than under any other 
brand. 


HANES gives you everything 
—a completeness of comfort, a 
freedom of movement, indoors 
or out, working or playing, that 
you never thought possible in 
any winter underwear. It gives 
you longer wear. It fits you 
perfectly. And it’s guaranteed 
—every thread, stitch and 
button. 

Slip into a suit of 
HANES the 
first snappy 
day and test it 
out. Like thou- 
sands of HANES 
enthusiasts,you’ll 
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Hanes 
Five Famous 
Points 

HANES Collar- 
ettes are cut to 
size. A 40 suit 
has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won’t roll or 
pucker. Protects the 
chest from cold draughts 
and lets the top-shirt 
lie smooth. 
HANES Cuffs 
won't pull off. 
They snug the 
wrist. Rein- 
forced on the end to 
prevent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are 
exact length — not 
uneven. 


HANES Elastic 
Shoulders give 
with every move- 
ment, because 
they're made with a 
service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


HANES Closed 
Crotch really 
STAYS closed. 


< 


Double gusset in 
thigh another comfort 
feature. Crotch can't 
bind, for HANES#s filted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as chest. 


fe HANES Elastic 
Mp Ankles never 

bunch over the 

shoe-tops. No 
ugly pucker showing 
under the socks. One 
leg is exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They’re mates! 


say you never wore any under- 
wear that felt so good. 


Ask your regular dealer for 
HANES. You will recognize it 
instantly by the famous red 
label. If he doesn’t have it, 
write us. We will see that you 
are supplied. 


HANES Winter Underwear 
comes for men in three 
weights; union suits and shirts 
and drawers. And you’ll be 
amazed at its low price. 


And don’t forget this—you’ll find 
the same unequalled value in Hanes 
Winter Underwear for boys. 

Boys’ sizes come in union 
suits only and in two 
weights, heavy and extra 

heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 
years, 2 to 4 year sizes 
with drop seats. Also 
kneelengthand short 
sleeves. 


P.H. HANES 
KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem,N.C. 
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children bottled milk at 
meals and between meals, too. I know 
that milk builds robust, healthy little 
bodies that resist illness and disease. 
And when my housework tires me, I, 


“IT give my 


too, refresh myself with a bottle of pure, 
rich milk.” 


Drink more bottled milk at home, at 
school and at the office. Milk bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
is your guarantee of full measure, always. 
Look for the Trade Mark on the bottle’s 
lower edge. 


THaTcHER Mre. Co., Etmrira, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK 


“Mother says: 


THATCH 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 
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with Time and 
Temperature Contr. 


Do not consider the purchase of any range 


tkaH oo S. 
Plessdny ‘Heater 4 


just what you want for 
every chilly day and | 
night. pind the button 

and get heat almost 
joatnont- 


until you have seen 
in electric cookery— Automatic L&H Electrics 
Time and Temperature Controls, which are pop- 
ular features of L&H Electrics ranges. 


the very latest development | 


Relieve 


all drudgery of constant watching and save 
more than half the current which was formerly 
wasted. Ask your dealer or send for catalog. | 


Insist on L&éH Electrics Appliances 


L&H Electrics ‘‘Turnsit”’ Toasters 


L&H Electrics Hot Plates 
L&H Electrics Curling Irons 
L&H Electrics Irons 

L&H Electrics: Waffle Irons 


L&H Electrics Ranges 
L&H Electrics Heating Beds” 
L&H Electrics Heaters 


Manufactured by 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co: 
423 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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around. Occasionally the man in the stern 
picked up a long boat hook which had been 
capped with cotton wadding, and with this 
he tested the flooring of the pier overhead. 
No word was spoken; a prodding, a series 
of grunts, and the boat would move on 
again. But finally there came a time when 
the grunts changed their timbre. The man 
for’ard understood and immediately made 
the boat fast to the nearest pile. Then he 
joined his companion and satisfied himself 
that they had located the precise spot on 
the pier where the floor boards had been 
loosened, preparatory to lowering stolen 
cargo from above. 

Now the two men curled up on the seats 
of their craft, wrapped themselves in blan- 
kets and prepared to spend the balance of 
the night. There was no hint of perturba- 
tion in their manner; they were as calm 
and uncommunicative as two. fishermen 
awaiting the signal to drop their lines. On 
one side was the huge liner which contained 
the coveted furs. On the other, crowding 
the slip through which they had so eare- 
fully edged, were a dozen lighters. Beyond 
these lighters, a big ship was moored at 


| the adjoining pier; in any event, progress 


through that slip was a tortuous proceed- 
ing. The men held no conversation, but 
both understood that in case sudden flight 
became necessary their single mode of 
quick escape must be around the bow of the 
ship they had come to rob and thence out 
through the slip which she occupied. 

The night wore on. With the advent of 
morning, the pier overhead came to life. 
Footsteps could be heard; and then, when 
day had broken, the rumble of trucks, and 
later the screaming of winches and the im- 
patient snorting of donkey engines. The 


| two men below remained impassive. They 
| munched their breakfast of sandwiches, 


| sampled the contents of a brown flask and 


waited. Occasionally their eyes focused 
above where the loose flooring had been lo- 
cated. But if they experienced any emo- 
tion, they gave no sign. It was a case of 
wait and wait. 

Meanwhile others were swinging into ac- 
tion above. ‘Half a dozen longshoremen 
found time for an occasional reassuring 
word with two nervous watchmen. These 
snatches of conversation were caught sur- 
reptitiously; but as the morning wore on, 
their plans for the fur robbery were taking 
shape. 

It was really a very simple thing, pro- 
vided that due care was taken. The cases 
of Russian sable might be unloaded at any 
moment from the ship. They would be 
swung from the hold to the pier, unloaded 
from their slings and trundled by long- 
shoremen, case by case, to the crib—the 
crib being a compartment near the pier en- 
trance where unusually valuable cargo is 
kept until called for. 

Of course, the furs would be under the 
eye of a special watchman from the time 
they were swung out of the hold until they 
were safely delivered to the crib. It was 
the job of that watchman to accompany 
the longshoreman’s truck every inch of the 
long way down the pier. But it so hap- 
pened that the two watchmen who were 
detailed fer this very task were the men 
who had visited with Terry Shannon the 
night before. 

As the moments passed it became appar- 
ent that the task would be rather simple. 
All down the pier were piles of cargo, 
awaiting their trucks. And it was on the 
sheltered side of one of these pyramids that 
the floor boarding was loose. What could 
be simpler then than that a case of Russian 
sable should be duly loaded on a longshore- 
man’s truck and then be escorted by a 
watchman—not to the crib, but to the 
blind side of the cargo pile, and then low- 
ered through the floor opening to the snub- 
nosed craft waiting below? There would be 
no danger of discovery until the truck 
driver should arrive and claim his furs 
from the delivery clerk. And even so, the 
clerk would report merely that they had 
not yet been unloaded. 

The plan was simple and plausible. It had 
been done before and was about to be done 
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again. There was small chance of aq) 
going wrong. But unfortunately 
success of the scheme, none of {| 
spirators had ever had the plea 
meeting Mr. Slinky Morgan social] 

Slinky was very much on the job. 
hour and a half he had remained y 
brawny truck-driver friend. And wh 
gentleman received the signal to dri 
the pier and take his cargo, Slinky 
panied him in the formal ee 
nango, or loader. 

_ At the gate, a checker was a 
the truck—a necessary formality t 


e certain that the truck driver rece 


proper load and no more. Slinky wo 
dustriously, doing his puny best. 

And then when the checker turne 
Mr. Morgan gave his friend a twist 
of thanks and oozed off behind a 
freight. # 

The first essential step had been | 
fully negotiated. Slinky was ont 
and usually there are no questions; 
men once they are safely past the g; 
It remained only for him to lo 
trophy, steal it and get safely away 
romantic presentation to the lady y 
at that moment, mopping the - 
West Street flop house. - = ,— 

And now a third element ental 
affair; an element of which neithe 
Morgan nor the Shannon henchm 
aware. 

This element was a single man, 
broad and very level of cold graye 
wore the badge of a cargo guard, — 

This particular watchman had w 
Slinky’s arrival on the pier, and | 
instinctively that all was not asi 
be; there was something about 
lovely little man which _betoke 
wharf rat, and this watchman hate 
the kind. Therefore he moved 1 
sively after the truck and was alm 
sured when he saw Mr. Morgan 
assist the driver in loading cargo. | 
Slinky had deferred his sudden | 
hind a pile of freight | 

The watchman noticed . that tli 
was leaving and that Slinky wasn) 
He hailed the driver. 

“Hey, where’s that loader t 
workin’ with you?” 

“Him?” The big man delighted 
the watchman. “I guess he’s gone 

“Left the pier?” 

“T dunno. He finished his |! 
beat it.” 

The cold gray eyes focus Ul 
truckman’s face. 

“That feller wasn’t no shengae 

“e No? ” 

“No; and you know it. He wal 

“Really?”” The driver was ]f 
“Now ain’t that somethin’ to tell! 

The big man drove on to the ¢) 
where he surrendered his pass ance 
while his truck load was rechecked, | 
departed whistling. ) 

“I wonder,” he murmured, “wh! 
pen if that watchman ever finds 2 
feller.” 

But the task of incateg an indi’! 
a busy pier is not easy, particula 
that person is adorned with the ha| 
of all the other workers and is 2’ 
keep out. of sight. 

Slinky moved cautiously abaut 
searching for damaged cases. He! 
the loud call of ‘‘Cooper!”’ as | 
that harassed individual himself! 
cooper call marked the spots wh 
had been broken open by und 
handling. 

As usual, he came upon more t 
gle broken case, but thus far his s/ 
proved rather fruitless. He did se’ 
silk which had been smashed, 4 
wild instant he conceived the m' 
idea of stealing a bolt of brillia a) 
stuff. But that plan was discard 
practical and unduly hazardous. 
silk would be difficult to steal | 
more difficult to remove from ! 
And so, regretfully, Mr. Morgé 
on—always a step ahead of the W! 

(Continued on Page 245) 


inued from Page 246) 
watchman, that person had no 
udge against Slinky. But be- 
ian and having genuine police 
vas against the species of wharf 
sed petty thievery and those 
- it, and he was determined to 
and pitch him forthwith out 
precincts. 
) was longer than he antici- 
e saw Slinky at the same mo- 
r. Morgan glimpsed the trophy 
3 determined to have. For an 
tableau held—Slinky, partly 
hind a pile of freight, gazing 
‘into a broken case which was 
‘curled ostrich plumes. Slinky’s 
| was radiant; he envisioned 
od with this regal finery; he 
sratitude when he should pre- 
1h one—or even two—of the 
‘nd the greatest appeal lay in 
't they were easily stolen. A 
} of marking time and even- 
jag one or two of the plumes 
vat, then of leaving the pier 
1on hour should come and the 
‘a trooped out into the street 
_ their midday meal. 
‘man remained motionless for 
-ngth of time to assure himself 
is, indeed, a wharf rat bent 
‘ge. He pretended to be en- 
nething else as Slinky lounged 
‘ious innocence in the vicinity 
‘1. case of plumes. 
imoment arrived. Slinky, with 
‘ 


, stooped to tie his shoe lace. 
_ foot on the broken case—and 
Jightened again there were two 
ames hidden under his coat. 
»art was pounding as he cast a 
cabout. His eyes briefly met a 
lzray ones which were focused 
‘n him. His glance shifted ever 
¢ shiny badge on the coat which 
'’ the man who owned those 
1Mr. Morgan uttered a fright- 
ysh!”’ and ducked to cover. 
<man did not hurry. It pleased 
jwith Slinky as a cat toys with 
"sre was the man ready to hand; 
je watchman to let him suffer 
jaink that perhaps escape was 
‘ne watchman started a slow, 
(cling movement; and Slinky, 
xe of temporary concealment, 
cing. 
Tin was quite positive that he 
«man. There was small doubt 
irticular watchman had wit- 
tft. For an instant Slinky con- 
(ig himself of the plumes, but 
fe dish-faced Nan imbued him 
ixent courage. Slinky realized 
3/2 departed suddenly and com- 
‘as in for some pretty harsh 


t(man continued his impassive 
]2 saw which way Slinky had 
¢ tinued his own flanking tac- 
ton, as he peered over a pile of 
evatchman saw something else 
aly and effectively drove from 
ai thoughts of Slinky and that 
’tnodest thievery. 
guard caught only a glimpse, 
‘li pse was more than sufficient. 
a) was a gaping hole in the floor- 
> er. It was an isolated spot 
y\urrounded by little hills of 
y 1at spot stood four longshore- 
| jitchman. With exquisite care 
vering something of consider- 
ht hrough the hole into a boat. 
1 puld not see the boat, but he 
there; and the fact that an- 
chian was in on the theft told 
iat it was of considerable mo- 


hole was a sizable case, steel- 
viously contained furs, and 
called some talk of Russian 
eathed audibly; a wholesale 
an sable—that meant a group 
nen, 

‘is way hurriedly to the pier 
w) re for two or three minutes he 
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held earnest converse with a police ser- 
geant. That person, a thoroughly honest 
and competent man, did several things. 

He summoned one or two assistants and 
issued certain terse orders. Then he went 
to the telephone and called the Forty- 
seventh Street Police Station. 

“Trouble?” 

“Not yet,’”’ answered the sergeant lacon- 
ically; “‘but there’s soon gonna be.” 

What occurred immediately thereafter 
was done quietly and without ostentation. 
Slinky, watching wide-eyed and frightened, 
saw his Nemesis returning, and with him 
two other watchmen. 

A vague tremor of pride came to Slinky 
that he should be considered worthy of this 
great trouble. He moved away, toward the 
head of the pier. It did not occur to him 
that these men were not interested in his 
two poor plumes. 

Directed by the sergeant, the other 
watchmen were being efficiently deployed. 
Two of them moved to the head of the pier 
and dropped onto ‘lighters which were 
moored there. There were brief confer- 
ences and these lighters were swung broad- 
side across the slip entrances on either side 
of the pier, cutting off any possible avenue 
of escape for the snub-nosed Whitecap. 
That detail attended to, someone signaled 
the sergeant, who had now taken active 
charge of the forces on the pier. 

From three directions they closed in 
upon the longshore gang which was busily 
engaged in lowering thethird fifty-thousand- 
dollar case of Russian sable through the 
hole in the flooring. 

The guard with the cold gray eyes circled 
toward the major objective—and stumbled 
upon the frightened Slinky, who had been 
cowering abjectly in this last haven of pos- 
sible refuge. 

Slinky ducked. The watchman growled 
as Mr. Morgan scampered away. He was 
vaguely sorry that he was too busy to at- 
tend to Slinky right then; but affairs were 
shaping rapidly and he knew his services 
were needed in an affair of considerably 
greater importance. 

Slinky did not look back until he had 
reached a safety point far away from his 
contact with the frosty-eyed watchman. 
He was surprised that pursuit had not 
been more immediate and thorough. 

Slinky Morgan could not see what was 
happening in the vicinity of the spot 
through which the stolen furs had been 
lowered. He did not see the sudden ap- 
pearance there of the sergeant and five 
cargo guards, nor hear the crescendo of ac- 
cusation and profane defense which split 
the atmosphere. Nor did he glimpse the 
first move of the epic battle as Slinky’s own 
particular watchman collared one of the 
lithest and most desperate of the gangsters 
and that gentleman immediately countered 
with a swishing blow of his bale hook. 

And then the fight was on. The gangsters 
realized that this was no petty affair where 
the political influence of Terry Shannon 
could get them out of jail almost before 
their cell doors were locked. Because of 
that, and also to create sufficient diversion 
to allow for the escape of the little boat be- 
low, they fought desperately. 

It was a pretty fight and a sanguinary 
one. The longshoremen each carried a vi- 
cious little bale hook. These hooks were 
employed with all the skill and deadly cun- 
ning of stilettos. 

There were cursings and grunts and the 
thudding of heavy, sweaty bodies. Other 
longshoremen rallied to the call. It was the 
old class battle of worker versus guard; a 
clan affair where men of a kind stood shoul- 
der to shoulder and fought without idea of 
what they were fighting for. 

Slinky Morgan, forty feet away, watched 
pop-eyed, He didn’t know what had hap- 
pened, but he did know that he had no in- 
tention whatsoever of mixing up in any 
encounter of such disturbing proportions. 
He scurried toward the pier entrance, dodg- 
ing from one pile of cargo to another. No 
one paid him any heed. Longshoremen were 
mixing in the fight or standing by as keenly 
interested spectators. Every guard on the 
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Your revolver should be 


SMITH & WESSON 


because— 


It shoots Straight: the world’s target records at long and short 
range were made with Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 


It stays Put: double -locked satety cylinder—also two steel lugs 
that hold hammer until trigger is pulled. 

It wears We//; built of processed steel and adjusted with pertect 
precision, a Smith & Wesson Revolver will live as long as a man. 


Learn to shoot, combining duty with pleasure—use your cellar 
as a gallery, let us tell you how—address Dept. N-1. 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 
Western Representative: 


Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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From October’s sky, the turquoise — 
from Autumn’s landscape, rich russets and 
browns. Jack Frost’s own fairy scroll-work 
for patterns. And Whitney quality —to 
materialize in DRESMORE our 40-year 
ideals of what the season’s best shirt value 


should be. 


See DRESMORE at your dealer’s. In fine 
madras and beautiful printed broadcloth. 


WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY 
Leominster, Mass, 
Creators of the famous Whitney Playmore 
Sport Shirt and Junior Playmore for Boys 
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SECTIONAL: BOOKCASES 


\ X JHILE Weis Sectional Bookcases are designed primarily for home use, they 
are a popular form of library equipment with business and professional 


offices, clubs, churches and schools. 


The reasons for this wide preference are | 


three-fold: First, Weis designs and finishes are unusually attractive; second, Weis 
units are moderately priced; third, Weis sections are not only dustproof, but have 


doors that never slam, bind or get out of order. 


Catalog 25 contains list of 


standard finishes, diagram of sizes, illustrations in color of various arrangements, and 
other information. Send on request with name of local dealer. Address Dept. S 


THE WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Monroe, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment and Office Supplies 


New York Representative, A. H. DENNY, Inc., 356 Broadway 
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Don’t Take a Chance... 


You 


can get home on a flat tire but not with 


a dry radiator. Carry a can of “X” LIQUID 
and you’re sure of continued use of your car. 


Used by the U.S. Government in all the big endurance flights, 
including the Round-the-World Flight, Trans-Continental Non- 
Stop Flight, Trans-Atlantic Flight, the MacMillan Expedition. 


“X’? is a LIQ- 
UID. Itcan 
be poured 
throughcloth, 
as it contains 
no meal, glue, 
powder, ce- 
ment, shellac 
or olde. It’s 


For years, “X” LIQUID has been used in the auto- 
mobiles and trucks of the Government, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, General Electric, etc. 


«XxX? LABORATORIES, 25 West 45th St., New York 
Factories: Boston, Toronto 
Agents: England & Continent: Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., London, E. C. 2 


For Fords, 
Stars, etc. 
Use 75c Size 
For Larger 
Cars Use 
$1.25 Size 


REPAIRS LEAKS IN AUTO R RADIATORS, CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER. JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


| more intense. 
| horror the terrific battle as he edged closer 
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pier was rushing forward to help his co- 
horts. The gateman remained at the en- 
trance, straining his eyes for sight of the 
police assistance which had been sum- 
moned. 

And under the pier something was hap- 
pening. The two iron-visaged men in the 
snub-nosed motorboat heard the outbreak 
of hostilities above. They glanced at each 
other wordlessly, and one of them cast 
loose the bowline while the other spun the 
flywheel of the motor. There was an’in- 
stant rhythmie response and the craft 
moved slowly under the pier toward. the 
slip, bent upon escape with its hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of fur cargo. 

The Whitecap nosed out into the slip and 
swung toward the open river. It was not 
until it had progressed perhaps fifty feet 
that the man at the helm noticed the lighter 
which was blocking his escape, and even 
then it did not occur to him that this was a 
matter of design. 

His companion needed no command. He 
whipped out a keen-bladed clasp knife and 
calmly prepared to cut the hawser of the 
lighter. He even succeeded in doing so as 
two cargo guards and a customs inspector 
leaped from behind the deck house and 
onto the smaller craft. 

The man at the bow was overpowered in-' 
stantly. The helmsman calmly produced a 
blue-steel automatic over which he looked 
with level, appraising eyes. One of the 
watchmen snapped a command. 

“Putit down! You'll only getin Dutch! Fe 

The calm gentleman regarded him in- 


tently for a few moments while he reflected . 


upon the worth-whileness of immediate 
murder. 
tossed the gun to the bottom of the boat 
and gave vent to a lengthy speech. 
‘‘Humph!” he said. Mee 
On. the pier, the action was becoming 
Slinky Morgan watched in 


and closer to the pier entrance. And just as 
he reached that goal a patrol wagon clanged 
to a halt and spilled its load of bluecoats. 


| Slinky darted back to safety as the police- 


men swirled by him and into the mélée, 


| swinging highly persuasive clubs. 


It was then that Slinky ducked. He was 
off the pier like a little gray streak, worm- 
ing his way through the maze of West 
Street traffic. And now his heart was sing- 
ing exultantly and he hugged close against 


| his bosom the two ostrich plumes which 


were intended for his scrub-lady friend. 

He attained the opposite side of the 
broad thoroughfare and vanished up a nar- 
row street which was lined with red brick 
buildings of ancient vintage and congested 
with big trucks. 

Then, and not until then, did he slacken 
speed. It wouldn’t do now to appear to be 
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DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


If the Wife Handled the Baby Carriage as She Does the Car 


Then, without another word, he 


Octobe 


escaping from something. Nor) 
wise to proceed direct to the y 
telry where Nan eked out a dee 
carious existence. 

The great presentation coy] 

deferred until that evening, wh 
Nan was off duty. 
: All afternoon Slinky was ina 
excitement. That particular gee 
water front hummed with rume 
jecture concerning the big fight 
of the X Y Z Navigation Com 
Morgan kept tight lips, and only 
to his emotions that night wh 
Nan were safely alone under th 
sputtering corner arc. 

“Listen, Nan, I gotcha somet 

“ee No ! ” 

“Yeh; somethin’ swell.” 


“Really?” 
“Uh-huh. Stoled it offen t 
pier.’”’ Slinky extracted from his 


two languid plumes. ‘Look, N; 

The eyes of the scullery la 
wide with amazement. From 
deep within her there rose a tr 
dormant vanity and she utter 
word: “Plumes!” 

“Uh-huh.”’ Slinky understoo 
tion and he added his own e 
“ Awstrich!”’ 

. “Fer me, Slinky?” 
- “Yeh. Both.” 

Nan was not loquacious, bu 
took on:a luster which they hai 
fore known as she thanked if 
errant. 

““Gee, yer wonderful, Slinky! 

’ Mr. Morgan. was near to bu 
pardonable pride. 

“‘T guess I’m pretty good, Na 
y’don’t. know. half» how ~ good| 
Didja hear about the big —_ d 
pier this mornin’?”’ 

“Yeh, I heard.” 

“Well, I started it! 

“a You ? ” 

“Uh-huh.” Mr. Morgan toll 
and unadorned truth as he kn 
watchman seen me slip onto th 
An’ he laid fer me. Well, just as| 
plumes he comes after me, an’ a 
man must of sloughed him, beca 
fulest fight started.” 

Nan was hugging the preci 
against her breast as she gazet} 
through eyes which were miste( 
worship. 

“Yeh, Slinky? An’ then wha 

The face of Mr. Slinky Mors! 
into a crooked little grin which j 
into a laugh. 

“T beat it!’”’ he confessed frar 
what tickles me is this: Them f} 
are gonna know what become || 
trich plumes they was fightin’ a) 


4 


jan in this room ten strokes and 
i in three down.” 

ye,” said Weevil, “he can hit ’em 
fardon; but that’s no reason why 
should play a twosome with him 
I ” 


Jshere is a reason,” said Wills. 
\n Arkwright bristled. 
l reason?” he demanded bellig- 


| inned. 

yet a daily lesson thrown in for the 
| caddie fee.” 

; said the old man, “and they’re 
- ssons I ever got that amounted to 
1 ’ 

¢ you shoot another hole in one,” 
i ey said provocatively, ‘‘I’ll take 
k in that.” 

ky,” said Old Man Arkwright, 
his sharp old blue eyes—“‘mebby 
¢: that identical thing.”” And with 
stamped out. of the place wrath- 


' what the old codger does?”’ asked 


| 
| 


iWhat?” >; 

; a dozen balls to the seventh tee 
its at the hole by °the hour. 
4im. Boys, he’s tryin’ to repeat.” 
+he does,” said Weevil, ‘‘the Lord 
iy on us by sendin’ an epidemic of 


> welll have to crowd him a mite,” 
‘ hinney. “The summer’s passin’.”’ 
1 
Y:xrowded him. No occasion was 
oass on which it was possible to 
potty, to sneer at his friendship 
(Man Arkwright or to cast doubts 
1 soundness of the boy’s game as 
2 by the old man. They goaded 
«pestered him. Which, naturally, 
\fect of setting the old fellow like 
1, It arrived at a point where he 
ivitations to play in foursomes so 
ight spend the afternoon on the 
i Spotty—himself playing always 
jie and putter, but scoring meticu- 
vy stroke of the boy’s. Indeed, he 
rord, filing the cards in his desk, 
€ime an obsession with him that he 


| 


riow helping to develop a future 
|mpion. This ambition he added 
er. Somehow life grew brighter 
;t seemed to hold something now 
auccession of days of lonely golf. 
21 was hitched to a couple of stars 
vs driving wildly. 

1d, too, that the evenings, which 
avays passed at home with a book, 
r easy to get through as they had 


ze old house was full of silence, 
¢ln’t like it. For two hours every 
he listened to a voice, just break- 
tnto bass; he encouraged Spotty 
1d found the boy could interest 
his empty evenings were the 
‘|y comparison. 
zone,’ he said to himself, “‘I’ll 
‘/t me a parrot or suthin.’”’ 
took to describing his caddie 
ras from the Appletree Club; he 
Vat occasions to bring the matter 
dilate upon the boy phenome- 
matter of fact, he fancied he was 
out the boy’s golf; but he was 
_ He was talking about the boy, 
lf was only the peg to hang it on. 
spent time on Spotty’s freckles, 
Gousiness associates that the kid 
| had good bringing up, for he was 
| tle cuss. 
4/2r’n a steel trap,” he boasted. 
Wzrasps things like that! I druther 

vice than most men I know. 
a sweet drive he’s got! Snap and 
all! And his iron play! Say, I 
r Jones at his age didn’t have a 
him,” “Kind of 
n’, too, come to think of it. Yes, 
look to him—snappy. Jest you 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


wait till you see him Open Champion or 
suthin like that!” 

““What’s his name?” asked the acquaint- 
ance. 

“Spotty.” 

“Spotty what?” 

“How sh’ud I know? Spotty’s his name, 
and that’s enough for me. What’d I do 
with more name? You don’t call a caddie 
Mr. Marmaduke Vere de Vere, not to his 


face.’’ He was working himself into a state | 


of irritation over it, a thing not difficult to 
accomplish. ‘‘What do I care what his 
name is? Don’t need a name to play golf, 
does he? Wouldn’t add a yard to his 
drive.” 

“Tf you think he’s so good,” said the ac- 
quaintance, “why don’t you enter him in 
the District Caddies’ Tournament? Maybe 
if he got some competition he wouldn’t 
turn out so good as youthink. That’s what 
tells—competition. Tournament experi- 
ence is darn near as important as a sound 
game. Yes, sir, if he’s any good, you better 
see he gets tournament experience.” 

“Never heard of any caddie tourna- 
ment.” 

“District tournament every year—for 
caddies and caddie masters. At Black 
Brook this year.” 

“How do you git to enter?” 

“Tf he’s a bona-fide caddie, he’s entitled 
to play.” 

“cc Huh!” 

That was a thought, and Old Man Ark- 
wright mulled over it that night in the lone- 
liness of his library. A caddie tournament! 
Couldn’t be much, but it would be a start 
toward that distant Open Championship. 
Tomorrow he would talk it over with the 
boy. Of course, there would be nothing to 
it; Spotty would walk away with the 
thing. 

He lighted one of the dreadful rolls of to- 
bacco which he called a cigar, but somehow 
there was no enjoyment in it. He tried 
reading a detective story, for that was his 
one brand of literature; but he couldn’t get 
excited even in the most acute crises. Fi- 
nally he got up and tramped around the 
house, muttering under his breath. For a 
moment he feared for his health; something 
was wrong with him at any rate, though he 
suffered no pain or physical discomfort. It 
seemed to be that he was only uneasy, rest- 
less. The inside of the house didn’t suit him 
as it always had done, and he only growled 
at the outside. It was a state of mind he 
had experienced frequently of late, and he 
didn’t like it. 

“Tf I knew,” he said to himself pres- 
ently, “where that darn kid was I’d put 
this tournament thing up to him.” 

But he did not know where Spotty was, 
nor how to locate him. He did not know 
even that he desired acutely to see Spotty 
and to talk to him. Such an idea would 
have appeared preposterous. He did not 
know he was a lonely old man, suffering 
from loneliness which never had manifested 
itself until, for the first time in many, many 
years, he stood upon terms of intimacy 
with a child. 

Indeed, he never had been intimate with 
a child—even with that daughter whom he 
had ejected from his life. She had been a 
girl, and he never understood what she was 
all about—especially after she had ad- 
vanced in girlhood to the point where she 
achieved individuality and character and 
waywardness and ideas. He had felt him- 
self unable to cope with her; had lived in 
a state of constant irritation with what 
seemed to him her stubbornness and silly 
whims. 

A breach between them had been in- 
evitable, and the wrench of it, when it 
came, had not been so painful as he im- 
agined. True, he had not liked it. But his 
regrets were rather more because of what 
might have been, if she had been his ideal 
daughter, than over the actual severance 
with her. It may truly be said he never 
missed her, though there were times when 
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he remembered far back to her arrival; to 
her babyhood, to the days when she was 
a tiny elf who entertained him as some sort 
of extraordinarily clever mechanical toy 
might have done. 

For years now he had scarcely thought of 
her. When Old Man Arkwright erased any- 
thing, he was the sort of man to do it thor- 
oughly. Since the day of her departure to 
marry that objectionable suitor, he had 
never seen her nor heard of her directly; 
indirectly he had heard little, for there were 
few acquaintances bold enough to broach 
the subject in his presence. 

In his own world, he was an autocrat and 
a personage. It was only on the golf course 
that he was Old Man Arkwright. But golf 
is a great leveler. It is true democracy. On 
the links, a man is the sum of his game and 
his conversation. So none ventured to ap- 
proach him in his surly isolation to describe 
his daughter’s circumstances or to present 
her needs. He knew nothing about her—if 
she was alive or dead—and believed sin- 
cerely he didn’t care. 

His was a peculiar life. On the one side, 
that of a great figure in his industry, unap- 
proachable, tyrannical, dispensing the high 
justice, the middle and the low; on the 
other side, a duffer at the game of golf, as- 
sayed as such, tolerated. He was an old 
pest who once had made a hole in one. As 
lowly in his club as he was lofty in his world 
of finance! Though he did not realize it 
objectively, he would have given all he 
possessed on the side the world deems of 
importance to be a ninety golfer and to be 
admitted cordially to the companionship of 
men who, by no amount of wriggling or 
adroitness, could have penetrated to his pri- 
vate office for an interview during business 
hours. 

It is a dreadful thing to suffer from 
isolation and not to know what ails you! 

Next day he made inquiry of Alex Gay 
about the caddie tournament; and armed 
with the information he received, he 
started for the first tee. By now it was an 
understood thing that Spotty would caddie 
for him; it had become a club regulation. 

‘‘Alex,’”’ announced Old Man Arkwright, 
“says he’ll tend to enterin’ you in the cad- 
die tournament.” 

It will be noticed he did not ask the boy 
if he cared to enter; no, the boy had be- 
come a sort of piece of movable property, 
to be entered or withdrawn at his will. 

“Yes, Mr. Arkwright,” said Spotty; and 
then, ‘‘No, not your driver yet. Youaren’t, 
now, ready yet to use any club but the 
mashie, like I told you.” 

Mr. Arkwright obeyed without question. 

“T want you should win that thing,”’ he 
said presently. 

““There’s a lot of good players in it,” said 
Spotty. 

“As good as you?” 

‘Caddie masters and everythin’. Older 
fellers.” 

“Then you got the idee you can’t win it?” 

“Tdunno. I haven’t tried,” said Spotty. 
“‘T got a chance, I guess. Anybody’s got a 
chance.” 

“You got to,” said Old Man Arkwright. 
“T want you should.”’ 

Spotty said nothing, but played a beauti- 
ful iron to the green and presently criti- 
cized Arkwright’s wrist action as the old 
man pulled a mashie shot. Off the seventh 
tee, Old Man Arkwright shot a dozen balls, 
and every one of them fell on the green. He 
was improving. Actually it seemed as if 
he would have one shot in his bag, and 
he should have been amazed to note how he 
thrilled to a word of praise from this freck- 
led kid with critical eyes. 

““You’re improvin’,’”’ said Spotty. 

“Huh! When you win that tourna- 
ment,’’ said Old Man Arkwright, “‘we’ll put 
the cup on a shelf in the locker room, with 
your name on it and all. And’’—suddenly 
he had an amazing inspiration, an inspira- 
tion of a sort he never had known before— 
“and, b’jing, we’ll have a kind of a caddie 
banquet to celebrate it, b’heck! I bet you 
git your picture in the paper.” 

“Last year there was a big piece about 
the winner,” said Spotty, ‘“‘and he got a 


good job bein’ assistant pro too. 4 
of, now, like that.” 
“Tf you git a job, it’ll be right he! 
Old Man Arkwright severely; “rj 
in this club and no’eres else.” \ 
In the lounge later in the afte 
made his announcement. it, 
“Spotty and me’s entered in tk 
tournament.” 
McWhinney sniffed, “Are, hey, 
which of you’s goin’ to do the p| 
“Good idea,” said Wills; “‘take 
the conceit out of that kid.” 
“He hain’t conceited, and nob 
said he was,” snarled Old Man Ar} 
“and if he was, who’s goin’ to take) 
him, and how?” 
‘“What chance you think a new’ 
in that gang? They’ll trim the p: 
him,” said Weevil. 
“For how much?” asked Old M, 


got,” said Weevil, forgetting utte: 
the man he challenged owned m¢ 
dreds of thousands than he did do, 

“What odds you want?” ask 
Whinney. 

“Don’t want any odds.”’ The ol; 
pride was up. It had become a mt 
honor with him, and something }} 
matter of backing up his caddie, of s} 
by him, of going the whole route 
boy. “I don’t want any odds, b’j; 
you windbags kin go as fur’s you wt 

The trio laughed. oT 

“We got a decent name arou| 
club,”’ said Weevil. “We're no 3 
shoppers, and what we win we win} 
handicaps. So we just can’t tal) 
money. Wouldn’t look right and 
the name of bein’ sure-thing better 

The old man snorted. 

“Why,” said Weevil, “if your kid} 
better’n twentieth, I’ll buy him a gil} 
fryin’ pan and a dozen purple eggs | 
in it.”’ | 

“Thirty-six holes, medal play, ai! 
asked McWhinney. ! 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Tell you what I’ll do, just to 1! 
interestin’. I’ll bet you five he don 
under a hundred and sixty.” 

“Two eighties!’”? Old Man Ari 
showed his teeth. ‘‘Huh! I can’ti 
the reppitation of bein’ asure-thing tf 
With which excellent return of j) 
marched out of the lounge to drivié 
home and dinner in splendid solituc 


Iv 


LD Man Arkwright in person 
panied Spotty to Black Brook, 
the tournament was to be played; | 
veyed the boy thither in his limousir! 
liveried chauffeur, and conveyed a 
caddie he personally and after much} 
sion had selected to caddie for his 
It must be admitted that the idea of | 
ing himself had crossed his mind, an( 
no reflection upon the lack of dig! 
such an operation which deterred hi 
skepticism as to the efficiency of hi 
sight. Wills and McWhinney and 
also’ attended, but not in the royal 
The old man was actually dam! 
nervous perspiration before they 4 
he was solicitous; he was arrogant; | 
gruff; he was pleading. 
“Feel all right?’’ he demanded a! 
times. ‘‘Nervous, eh? No headac 
nothin’? How’d your swing fet 
mornin’? Um—take it easy now an) 
your mind offn it.” Just how Spott 
keep his mind off it when Old Mai 
wright did nothing but talk about 
a mystery not to be solved. “Jest! 
b’lieve you’re playin’ with me for fl 
tournament hain’t any different fro 
other playin’. Jest thirty-six h 
golf. . . . By golly, you got to win: 
sir, you got to show that bunch of wit 
I know what I’m talkin’ about!” 
“Listen, Mr. Arkwright,” Pre 
Spotty’s caddie, ‘‘you better cut out | 
so much. Want to bust him wide’ 
What d’ye think, now, a feller can 
(Continued on Page 2: 
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Continued from Page 254) 

y golf, what I mean, if somebody’s 
tis ear off about stummicks and all 
d you better not talk any more or 
ut us on the bum right.” 

fan Arkwright tried conscientiously, 
. grade was too stiff; he just nat- 
iad to put conversational sand on 
.. And when they arrived and were 
dof their pairing and starting time, 
- fellow conducted himself like a 
1 jumping bean. When he wasn’t 
1at, he was an old hen ruffling and 
, over her chick. MecWhinney took 
and calculating note. 

rries are ripe,” he said to his com- 
». “Now if the kid only can cop it!’’ 
«<id did well. He finished the first 
+, before luncheon with a satisfac- 
“venty-seven; but was led by two 
ys, one with a seventy-five and one 
ic seventy-three. This was fast 


_ the caddie company. 

y don’t you go eatin’ too much and 
‘our stummick,”’ clucked Old Man 
yht. “No pie nor anythin’ like that. 

od plain food and not much of it. 
lays better when they’re hungry.” 
yy was not indifferent to the event; 

could escape the excitement and 
3s of it; but there was a determined 
is jaw and a compression of his lips 
yromised a performance of all he had 
And he had considerable. He 
4-4-4-3, which was swift going for 
oy; four holes in par figures. Then 
a a five, three fours and another five 
tirty-seven. At the end of the nine 
ipo one stroke back of the caddie 
»,of the White Meadow Club—a 
gnan of nineteen who had qualified 
eJpen. On the twelfth, word was 
x to Old Man Arkwright that Spotty 
tifinish the remaining six holes in 
5-3 to tie, a bit of information he 
| ot prevent himself from passing on 
ony. 
ry you kin do it. You kin do it,” he 
uiiously. ‘Don’t you think you kin 
2, 


‘y,” said Spotty shortly, for his mind 
ithe game; and try he did. 
. rived at the eighteenth facing the 
ssy of making a par three to tie or a 
evotowin. It was a mashie pitch— 
tshie, with a cross wind.. Deep sand 
a a green to which the entrance 
tlough a narrow bottle neck. Old 
rkwright stood off to one side, his 
piable hat twisted into a rag. His 
le fingers clutched and opened, and he 
end shut his mouth constantly, like 
dsh in stale water. Spotty dropped 
a and shot. 
)\r,”” said somebody in the gallery. 
Jited into the trap,’”’ said somebody 


)(-gone you,” snapped Old Man Ark- 
ht‘‘it didn’t neither! I can’t see that 
puit didn’t. By jing, it didn’t! Did 
pay?” 

Je’t see, Mr. Arkwright,” said the 


ne id man almost ran to the green, 
in ahead of him like one who chases a 
A\ thousand-dollar bill. At the edge 
.e ap, he paused and executed a novel 
e, He emitted a bellow of pleasure and 
ed.is hat into the sand. The ball was 
he reen, twelve feet from the pin. 


n ne edge of the green stood a big | 


= e caddie master of White Meadow— 


with anxiety and a minimum of | 
' track of it long ago, and spoke feelingly. 


ns 
ts anship. 
he he said audibly, “‘is where the 


’s. Downhill putt. Bet you a dollar 
“4 uns,” 


| 
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Old Man Arkwright glared with mayhem 
in his heart, glancing at Spotty to see what 
effect this bit of muckerism was having. 
Then he could have thrown another hat 
into the sand if he had had foresight to 
bring two, for Spotty walked across the 
green to the big fellow, squinted his blue 
eyes up at him and grinned. 

“Come over here closer,” he said. ““What 
you want is a good view of this. Don’t go 
home and tell how you missed seein’ me 
sink it.” 

With that he turned his back, walked to 
his ball, sighted to the cup, strode to the 
flag and sighted up the slope to his ball. 
Then he took his stance, loosened his shoul- 
ders with a shrug and putted. The ball 
started off to the right a full six inches, fol- 
lowed the slope of green, slower and ever 
more slowly. It would be no overrun putt. 
Old Man Arkwright held his breath. The 
ball barely revolved. One stiff blade of 
grass would stop it on the lip of the cup, but 
there was no stiff blade of grass. The ball 
seemed to balance for a full second before it 
revolved once more to plop into the hole for 
a birdie two and victory. F 

Spotty watched it, then turned to the 
caddie master. 

“Take that home and play it on your 
mouth organ,” he said, before Old Man 
Arkwright was upon him, whacking his 
back, shaking his hand and proclaiming 
generally to the world that this was his own 
particular, hand-picked caddie that he had 
raised from a kitten, and now they’d won the 
event and everybody would please pick up 
their feet and go to blazes if they wanted to. 

He spotted McWhinney out of the corner 
of his eye. 

““See that, did ye? Game, eh? Sand! 
Wan’t that wuth the money to see him 
hand it to that big tramp? Jest walked up 


‘to him, he did, and told him to watch. 


How’s that, eh? What ye got to say now?” 
“Tittle, if anything,’ answered Mac. 
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HE drive home must have been trying 

for Spotty, for Old Man Arkwright 
wanted to do everything from patting his 
hand to holding him on his lap. But the 
boy bore up well and modestly; he ‘carried 
himself neatly even when the limousine 
drew up to the club and he was surrounded 
by envious but cheering fellow caddies. Old 
Man Arkwright was impatient of the ova- 
tion; he wanted Spotty to himself, where 
he could rant to him in peace. 

“Say, Spotty,” he said, “I s’pose you’re 
tired out.” 

“Not so very, Mr. Arkwright.” 

“Think ye can manage to carry nine 
holes for me?”’ 

“Sure,” said Spotty. “I'll get your bag.” 

And so they started out, Mr. Arkwright 
using his mashie, and so they came to the 
seventh tee. Not for weeks had the old man 
shot so execrably. He dubbed, he topped, 
he hooked, he sliced; but this he hardly 
noticed, for his shots were merely commas 
in his conversation. 

On the seventh he laid his ball on the 
turf and whanged at it. It flew off at an 
acute angle, over the fence, out of bounds, 
apparently bent upon a trip down the 
macadam pavement of the road. But a 
telegraph pole intervened. The ball car- 
omed off the pole, bounced against a locust 
tree, hurdled the green to butt against a 
rock, whence it did a feebler leap onto the 
green and rolled in the general direction 
of the flag. Old Man Arkwright had lost 


But Spotty emitted a sudden war whoop. 
“You did it! You got it! It—now— 
say—you did it!” 
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The Indian 
had perfect feet 


HERE never was an Indian in all history who 

suffered with fallen arches and all the other 
familiar foot horrors. The Indian knew the vital 
importance of FOOT PROTECTION and he 
achieved it in leather moccasins. His alert, buoy- 
ant stride is still the envy of civilized mankind. 


You, too, can get back the pliant, youthful service 
of your feet in the famous GROUND GRIPPER 
shoes! These ORIGINAL, flexible arch, muscle 
building health shoes will free your restricted 
circulation and send the blood coursing through 
your body with increased vitality. You'll feel 
INVIGORATED! Today—get a pair of 
GROUND GRIPPERS~— in any of their refined, 
aristocratic styles. 


In the event no authorized Ground Gripper agent 
is accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St. Boston, Mass. 


We'll be glad to send youa FREE 
COPY of our book, “What You 
Should Know About Your Feet.” 
It merits your earnest attention. 
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S Fy O ES The Most Comfortable 


Shoe In The World 
For Men Women and Children 


IN YOUR FEET 
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Six Complete Motor-Driven Tools 
For every man—attaches to any lamp socket 


The SpeedWay Shop is a very compact metal and wood 
working outfit, for mechanics, householders, ranchers, 
and “handy” men generally. 

This Shop is driven by one of the famous SpeedWay motors which 
is easily detached, giving you a Portable Electric Drill. The tools 
are quickly changed so as to give you these various operations— 


sawing, turning, grinding, polishing, cleaning, drilling 


Motor and tools are all packed in the pressed steel 
case (No. 22 above) with the lathe bolted to platform 


All This Equipment in the SpeedWay Shop 


. Lathe Bed 13. 5-in. CircularSaw 19. Drill Handle 

. Tool Rest 14. 2-in. Wheel 20. Drill Bits 

. Tail Stock 15. Arbor.and Flanges 21. Nut and Washer 

. Centers 16. Cloth Buffer 22. Steel Cover 

. Chuck 11. Base 25 in. x 6 in. 17. 4-in. Wire Brush 23, The Well Known 
. SpurCenter 12. Saw Table 18. Tool Case SpeedWay Motor 


A“thandy” man can make practically anything with the motor-driven Speed- 
Way Shop, and the pleasure he will derive is endless. 


7. Face Plate 

8. Parting Tool 

9. Gouge Chisel 

10. Universal Wrench 


Write for free copy of booklet and name of 
nearest Dealer who sells the Speed Way Shop 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL COMPANY 
1830 So. 52nd Avenue Cicero, Illinois (Adjoining Chicago} 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 
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Delicious! 
Delightfully 
flavored 
and good 
for health- 
its daily 
use is 


SEN-SEN to sweeten 
and perfume 

the breath 

Delightful flavor, aromatic 
and fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers. 


A Tevet Dncleet 
ToM WYE 


Tailored fit and extra wear go with 
every ToM Wye Knit Jacket. It 
will not bulge or sag—no binding 
under the arms. 


For this season’s latest coloringsand de- 

signs in jackets, lumber-jacks or pull- 

overs—look for the Tom Wye label. 
Ask your dealer—at prices to fit every purse. 


TOM WYE, Inc. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


KNIT WEAR 


THE SATURDAY 


“T know darn well I did,” growled the 
old man. ‘‘Think you kin find it?” 
“It’s in the cup!” said Spotty. “You’ve 


” 


got her in one again! 


VI 


LD Man Arkwright was early down to 

breakfast. He wanted his morning pa- 
per, and for two excellent reasons—first, to 
read about Spotty’s triumph; and second, 
to peruse the somewhat apocryphal ac- 
count of his second conquest of the seventh 
hole. As he sat down to the table and un- 
folded the paper the thought struck him for 
the first time that he didn’t know Spotty’s 
real name. It would be in the paper, 
though; and anyhow, it was of no impor- 
tance. He opened to the sport page. There 
before his eyes was a two-column feature 
head; there, side by side, were pictures of 
himself and Spotty. He read: 


GRANDFATHER AND GRANDSON 
GOLFERS 


MAN SEVENTY MAKES HOLE IN ONE 
WHILE Boy FIFTEEN WINS CADDIE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Emory P. ARKWRIGHT, MILLIONAIRE, 

JOINS SELECT COMPANY; GRANDSON, 

THOMAS LOFT, GAMELY WINS CADDIE 
CLASSIC 
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Then followed the story, which he read, 
scarcely comprehending, not grasping at 
the first reading the full significance of it. 
He read again from headline to five-em 
dash, and pushed the paper from him. He 
pawed the air twice as if to push some- 
thing away from him, because something 
seemed to be there rather obscuring his vi- 
sion of the room. 

Something else, hard and large, had 
lodged itself in his throat. Old Man Ark- 
wright stood up, and forgetting the bell, 
bellowed for his butler. 

‘‘Whittaker,’’ he said to that function- 
ary, “git the east end of the second floor 
ready f’r comp’ny—permanent comp’ny. 
Where’n tunket’s Bill?’’ Bill was the 
chauffeur. ‘‘Git him around quick. And 
look here, while ’tain’t none of your darn 
business I don’t give a dingdong if my 
daughter married Jezebel the King of the 
Jews td 
trifle confused as to the sex of certain his- 
torical personages and as to their exact oc- 
cupations. “If they can git a son like 
Spotty, she done right. Jest set and rest on 


that. I’m goin’ after ’em, I don’t 
care where they be. I’m goin’ after ’em on 
the jump.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Whittaker. 


“And b’jing,’”’ shouted Old Man Ark- 
wright, ‘‘the’s goin’ to be noise around this 


” 


house evenin’s after this! 
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SHEN SCHOOL DAYS keep minds busy in grow- 
'z ing bodies, thoughtful mothers give extra 
,memm2 care tothe mallee diet—to the quantity, 
the “quart of milk a day” —to the quality, that it 
is pure, clean milk, rich in all the elements that 


growth and health demand. 


Milk to Drink—Pet Milk with orange juice 
helps to give them the milk they need. The pure, 
fresh milk, concentrated—every drop rich in all 
the food elements of milk—sterilized in sealed con- 
tainers—is “‘ Nature’s most perfect food” in cleanest 
form. The orange juice adds vitalizing qualities to 
the milk. The combination 1s so delightful to the 
taste that children like to drink it. 


Make it this way: A cup of Pet Milk—a cup 
of orange juice—a cup of water—sugar to 
taste. Cool and shake. (A Mason jar will do.) 


Milk in all Their Food—\In the cakes and muffins 
—in the cream soups and desserts—in all 
cooking—Pet Milk gives substance and flavor that 
makes the food more wholesome. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed milk preserved 
with sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added to the pure milk. 


Ve will send free on request booklets that will 
help you give them the ‘‘quart of milk a day.” 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 


836 Arcade Building 
SAINT LOUIS 
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Use Colgate’s— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 


Good Teeth — Good Health — Good Times 


cerned first of all with their teeth — 
for the mouth is the front door of person 
ality. Not only are good teeth important 
to beauty; they are essential to 
health, to happiness, and some- 
times even to life itself. 


PES. who care how they look are con- 


Because good teeth and good 
health are so closely related, 
modern dentists are urging 
preventive dentistry. Its aim 
is to prevent disease by com- 


Free — Generous trial tube 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 578 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 


Name 


Address 


: CictCalgate’s After 
bating tooth troubles—to fight Every Meal 


tooth decay before it starts. 


In ee 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


TEETH tHe RIGHT 
. WAY 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream always has 
been in the forefront of this scientific move 
for better teeth and health. 


Colgate’s is Safe and Effective 
Colgate’s is a modern dentifrice 
—widely recommended by mod- 
ern dentists. It “washes” your 
teeth thoroughly clean — does 
not scratch or scour them. The 
combined action of its soap and 
chalk gently removes clinging 
food particles. Causes of 
tooth decay thus are safely 
and effectively removed by Colgate’s. It 
is safe to use for a lifetime. 


Tastes Good—Does Good 


Take good care of your teeth and they will 
take good care of you. Brush them after 
each meal. No matter what kind of tooth 
brush you like, use Colgate’s with it. The 
taste of Colgate’s is pleasant. It is made 
sensibly, advertised sensibly, and sold at a 
sensible price, 25c for a large size tube. 


Consult your dentist twice a year. It pays. 
COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


Give yourself a chance. — f 
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recently by John Amid in Csi | 
Weekly, that speaks volumes: 
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of a rabbit. Three weeks and the) 
rabbit is hopelessly deformed.” 
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vy Wheat anywhere—it is 
served. in all hotels, restaurants and 
dining cars 


Not one man in ten thousan 


feeds himself properly” 
says Samuel GC. Blythe 


Every man at fifty is a problem. In his 
entertaining book, “Keeping Fit at Fifty”’, 
Samuel G. Blythe, well known writer, 
tells what he did in his own case and gives 
some sound advice to other men. 


When Mr. Blythe reached his fiftieth 
birthday, he took an inventory of himself 
and other men his age. And he deduced 


these two general facts: 


“The most important function of a man’s 
life is the way he feeds himself”. But more 
important still, “Not one man in ten thou- 


sand feeds himself properly!” 


An “overstoked furnace’, he calls the 
average man of sedentary habits. Too 
much food, too rich, heavy food—this is 
why he starts slowing down! 


Sone If you work at a desk 
~. you cannot handle the 
same kind or the same 
amount of food as if 
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you worked with your hands outdoors. 


The time to start eating right is with the 
first meal of the day. You do not need a 
big, heavy breakfast. It only puts an undue 
burden upon digestion. 


Your first and greatest morning need is 
energy. Energy to get you started on the 
day’s run. 


This is just what Cream of Wheat sup- 
plies. It is one of the very finest energy 
foods because it is exceptionally rich in 
carbohydrates or energy units. 


Cream of Wheat not only supplies energy 
but it saves energy because it uses so little 
in digestive work. It is in such simple 
form it is digested quickly, with a mini 
mum of work. 


With a Cream of Wheat breakfast you 
get all you need and just what you need— 
vital energy! And you get it without 
burdening digestion as heavier foods do. 


Cyeam Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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First morning 
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Bacon 
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| traveled by boat from Boston to 

_ East Harbor; and this in spite of the TLpEU Sat RY.A TT EOD Bate 
tht he was extremely 
jec to seasickness and 


by sleeping in an 
erounk in the men’s 
n stead of paying fora 
erym. Not that Newt 
innancial straits; but 
is old habit to live 
ali, and needless ex- 
litre of money was al- 
s tinful to him. 
‘hi trip from Boston 
e, as it happened, 
‘alacid sea; and the 
‘s\ the steamer heaved 
ilynore than the floor 
hel room. The only 
1a in connection with 
vyage occurred at 
kli.d in the morning, 
reNewt chanced to 
) ten-cent piece in 
-eway that it rolled 
ssche deck and fell 
tl waters of the har- 
qice beyond recovery. 
ir'dent caused him a 
cal of chagrin, for he 
d sing money; he re- 
le himself that dimes 
(nsistently unlucky 
in So long as he had 
iniis pocket, matters 
islatly went amiss; 
pr > lost the coin itself 
mm more burdensome 
hece befell him. He 
irlined to be super- 
yu and if he had been 
sibborn he might 
ten pains to avoid 
peistent ill luck; but 
t jas willing to risk 
miortune if he could 
te dime. 
Se steamer glided 
h long the beautiful 
rused coast line above 
‘lid, he forgot his 
‘ajin anticipation of 
4poaching return to 
102 of his youth. The 
lis contours of the 
id} hills held his eye; 
hiknew that beyond 
12 ozen miles or so lay 
er ty. An occasional 
Tim his mother, or from Sam, had told him of the process of aecay and disintegration 
had, since his departure, taken scores of families away from the town. He thought 
ly hat there was probably not much left but a crossroads. But the Mudie mill 
t sil be a good property, and the old Mudie house and farm were worth something. 
' tut his father was dead, he had every reason to expect that it would be profitable 
ul to come home and take a look at things. He had waited till after his father’s 
ral thus avoiding the fair probability that he might have been called upon for a 


Newt Greeted Her With a Smile and a Cheerful Word. 


Me a Lot About You Ever Since This Morning’’ 


I Q 


EWT DUNNACK, returning to Fra- vel i) share of the expenses of that ceremony. Sam 
ternity after a ten years’ absence, DV Sem Slim WY ull HAS Dunnack had never done anything for him, 


Newt reflected; he was under no obligation to 

w. H. De KOERNER do anything for his father, not even bury him. 
He found even East 
Harbor much changed. 
There were more summer 
folk about than there had 
been ten years before. 
Their cottages fringed the 
shore for two or three miles 
below East Harbor, and 
here and there someone 
came out to wave at the 
boat as she went by, greet- 
ing arriving guests who 
waved back again from the 
upper decks. At one par- 
ticularly vociferous wel- 
come from a colony of a 
score or so of cottages two 
miles below the town, the 
steamer responded by blow- 
ing three blasts on her 
whistle, and bells on the 
cottage verandas returned 
the salute. Newt thought 
critically that it took coal 
to brew the steam thus 
wasted; that a part of the 
fare he had paid went to 
pay for that coal. But there 
was nothing he could do 


aren a about it, and it was, after 
all, a matter of small ac- 
_tonemenae count. 


Then the boat whis- 
tled again, a long hoarse 
blast, to announce to the 
stevedores and wharf 
hands her arrival; and 
Newt thought this whistle, 
on a calm cool summer 
morning when they had 
been in sight from the wharf 
for ten minutes past, was 
totally unnecessary. 

“All right to, blow in a 
fog,’ he told himself. ‘‘Safe 
thing to do, then. But no 
sense in blowing away all 
that steam when they can 
see her without.” 

Before the process of 
making a landing was well 
begun he went below and 
got his bag. Instead of 
leaving it in the check room, 
where a ten-cent fee was 
expected, he had bestowed 
it under a seat in the upper 
saloon. On the lower deck, 
waiting to disembark, he 
watched with a critical eye 
the number of other passen- 
gers who were redeeming 
checked bags and parcels. 

“As if a bag was going to jump off the boat and swim ashore,” he thought scornfully. 
“You’d think them folks was made of money.” 

Then the gangplank came aboard, and he gave up his ticket and went ashore, repulsing 
the porter who offered to carry his bag. With this in his hand he set out to walk up the 
steep hill into the center of town. He was a chubby, round man, carrying, in spite of 
his abstemious habits at the table, a fair load of flesh; his face was small, and it was 
beginning to pucker, as the face of a jockey, forever training to keep down his weight, 


“Glad to Make Your Acquaintance. Sam’s Been Telling 
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sometimes puckers. Thus he looked curiously like a person 
who has just sucked a lump of alum; as though he suffered 
from a faint, easily bearable but griping pain. His small 
eyes peered out from a nest of tiny wrinkles. This walk 
up the hill made him pant a little and he went more 
slowly, thinking that some of the passing automobiles 
might offer him a lift, but none did so. 

“That’s state of Maine for you,” he told himself harshly. 
‘“Won’t even give a man a ride when they’re going his 
way.” 

He found East Harbor changed, in some ways almost be- 
yond his recognition. In stores where he remembered el- 
derly men, young fellows now greeted his entrance; young 
men who had been boys when he went away, who had suc- 
ceeded to the ownership of the establishments through a 
long apprenticeship of work and saving. Here and there 
he met people he had known; but they returned his greet- 
ings doubtfully, and even when he had told them who he 
was they evinced no particular delight at seeing him. He 
tried to discover something about the affairs of his father, 
but few even knew Dunnack was dead, and those who did 
know seemed not particularly interested. 

He was in no hurry to get out to Fraternity. There was 
a furtive instinct in the man which made him desire to 
make his entrance rather toward the end of the day, when 
dusk was falling, when his coming would not be so gener- 
ally remarked. There was no particular reason why he 
should be secret, but Newt had a curious liking for making 
a mystery of simple things. He meant to walk in upon 
his mother at suppertime. 

Toward mid-afternoon he began to investigate possible 
means of transportation. The drivers of public automo- 
biles in East Harbor had, he presently decided, an agree- 
ment among themselves as to the price they would charge 
for going ten miles into the country. He found an irri- 
tating unanimity in their answers to his inquiries, and an 
exasperating disinclination to bargain with him. 

He exploded at last to one of them: ‘‘Ain’t there a driver 
in town that’s reasonable?” 

“Maybe you can dicker with Uncle Jasper,” the other 
replied. And to Newt’s question, he explained: ‘‘You’ll 
probably see him in Post Office Square about this time 
o’day.”’ 

Newt found in Uncle Jasper an oldster with a long 
tobacco-stained beard, sitting in a sagging two-seated car- 
riage behind a decrepit horse. Newt would have preferred 
to travel by automobile; but he was willing to sacrifice 
speed to economy, so he approached the old man. Uncle 
Jasper proved to be decidedly hard of hearing, so that their 
negotiations were carried on, by Newt in a shout, by the 
other in the patiently hushed tones of the deaf. Newt 
asked how much the other would charge to drive him to 
Fraternity; and the old man shook his head and said he 
guessed he did not want to go so far that night. 

“Old hoss don’t git over the ground way he used to,”’ he 
explained apologetically. ‘‘Wouldn’t git me back here till 
way dark.”’ He added as an afterthought, his tone faintly 
querulous: “ Will Bissell’s truck went out just a little spell 
ago. You could have got you a ride with Andy Wattles.”’ 

Newt said in exasperated undertone, “‘Fine time to tell 
a man that!” 

The old man leaned toward him and asked, “‘ What say?” 


Newt raised his voice. ‘I 
said we ought to be able to get 
together,”’ he urged. ‘‘You’re 
in the business. You haven’t 
any right to refuse to take a 
passenger. How much would 
you charge, anyway?” 

“T dunno as I want to go,” 
the other repeated. “But I 
ain’t had a fare today,’’ he 
added in a dispirited tone, and 
after a moment said tenta- 
tively, ““Two dollars and ahalf.” 

“T don’t want to buy your 
outfit!’? Newt shouted. 

And Uncle Jasper asked uncertainly, “‘Eh?”’ 

“Be reasonable, old man,’’ Newt urged. ‘“‘Be reason- 
able.” 

“Well, I want to be fair with a man,” the other pro- 
tested unhappily. ‘‘Whatever do you reckon’s right?”’ 

“Dollar and a half,” Newt suggested. ‘And I’ll see you 
get some supper before you start back. Cup of coffee, any- 
way.” 

The old man clucked to his horse and the animal roused 
from its doze. ‘‘Won’t hardly pay for my gasoline,” he said 
whimsically. ‘‘But I ain’t had a fare all day,’’ he repeated. 
“You might as well get in.” 

So Newt got in, stowing his bag under the rear seat, him- 
self taking the place by the driver; and the ancient horse 
wearily plodded up the steep hill by the post office, striking 
along the Fraternity road. From the top of the hill Newt 
saw the road unrolling across the fairly level high ground 
before him. Behind, the blue waters of the bay were far 
outspread, ending in the paler blue of the Castine shore. It 
was late afternoon and the sun streamed in their faces 
gloriously, while a little easterly wind from behind them 
came like a cooling touch across their cheeks. The dust of a 
passing automobile clouded around their heads, for a little 
kept pace with their slow progress, and then, as though im- 
patient, drifted ahead and left them plodding along behind. 


oes 


VEN though he had thus secured transportation at a 

low rate, Newt was irked by the thought that with a 
little luck he might have begged a ride of Andy Wattles, on 
Bissell’s big truck. For a while he sat in silence, weighing 
this small mischance, feeling behind it some suggestion of 
an intangible malignity in nature which he at times thought 
pursued him. Little things like that were forever happen- 
ing to him; inconsiderable incidents, which nevertheless 
cost him money or disturbed his well-laid plans. Newt was 
a man full of plans and projects; he had forever some fur- 
tive enterprise afoot; his thoughts were habitually busy 
with schemes and stratagems. The fact that few of them 
came to fruition did not ordinarily disturb him; but he had 
at times, like another man, his hours of fretting at fate. 
This was one of those hours. The quiet of the late after- 
noon and the silence of the ancient driver of this vehicle in 
which he rode combined to produce in him a contemplative 
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As He Turned Toward the House the Mill Caug 

His Eye Once More; and Again He Had Th 

Curious Impression of a Conscious and Whimsical 

Malignant Intelligence Looking Out at Him Fro 
the Blank Windows 


mood. His eyes fixed themselves upon the 10} 

front of him and he submitted his body with ! 

muscles to the irregular and jolting progress (/ 
weak-springed carriage. 

Now and then something along the road cl 

his attention and held it for a space; and i 

some two or three miles from East Harbor, hil 

was attracted by a patch of what had been wooded | 

cut off some years before, and now surrendering ti 

springing young birch and poplar, while pine and hen! 

seedlings were appearing under the cover of theseepher® 

growths. The sight of this cut-over land wakened ag! 

of something like satisfaction in Newt’s eye. 


home. His father’s mother had owned that la 
woman was now, he thought with satisfa¢e 
round half dozen years. But she had owned” 
of her small inheritance, until Newt, the 
twenty-one, heard in East Harbor one day th 
Harbor Water Company wanted to buy it t 
portion of the watershed. / 
The knowledge had presented to Newt an 0 
which he was quick to seize. He had by small # 
saved a sum of a few hundred dollars; had save 
almost every dollar that had ever come into hi: 
and he went to his grandmother and said he w 
take the land off her hands. This without the k 
her son, his father. Newt told her the land 
value. The old woman had wearied of paying 
and she had a good opinion of Newt, who had 
cultivate her. She sold the land to him for s 
dollars. oot 
When Newt’s father heard of this transac 
ploded into n#Id anger, insisting that the 
more. But Mrs. Dunnack, who had been ’T 
and the Mudies were notorious for thrift, ev 
countryside—said approvingly that the trans 
that Newt was going to be a shrewd busin 
Newt’s father permitted himself to be silen 
later the water company sought to buy the | 
asked a price of a thousand dollars, the elder 
irritated; and when at the condemnation 
Newt testified that the land was worth mor 
sand, his father went into one of his rare hours 
wrath. The fact that the appraisers agreed wl! 
that the young man made a four-hundred-dollat , 
the transaction, fed this anger; and the inci ent Mr 
in an altercation between father and son, as @ Te 
which the elder Dunnack resorted, for the better expel 
of his exasperation, to physical violence. Overt z| 
wife, he banished Newt; and Newt went away from! 


gal 
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eitentedly. He had prospered in Fraternity; he 
) ason why he should not prosper equally in more 
] wroundings. The fact that the rupture with his 
p ved permanent did not disturb his peace of mind. 
w, a Mudie, he was fond of saying that he knew the 
ofnoney, while Dunnack was notoriously a Dun- 
:n careless in matters financial. There had never 
in sympathy between the two. 
x/eard at irregular intervals from his mother, and 
chen he had a letter from his brother Sam. The 
ne these letters from his mother had become ir- 
r ad not disturbed him; so long as the elder 
,c lived the young man saw no profit to himself in 
ri: the family circle. But now that Dunnack was 
tke was the mill, a good property; and there was 
rr worth something; and there was beyond any 
aair amount of money put thriftily away. So he 
yn home. Contemplation of these events from the 
srorted Newt this evening; his mood became more 
3i i, and when about half the ride to Fraternity was 
,eloused himself from his abstraction and directed 
‘erion to the oldster at his side. The old man, his 

zging with the listless movement of his rumi- 
_jys, drove in silence, leaning forward in his seat, 
ncthen clucking weakly to the strolling horse, as 
» had lapsed into a hypnotic state and were un- 
ovof his passing surroundings. 
tyoked at him more attentively, and said at last, 
ib ing to raise his voice, “‘I been away for about ten 

‘on’t seem to rec’lect you around East Harbor.”’ 
o man nodded. “I moved to the city f’om Har- 
‘tut six years ago, when the old woman died. 
d| could make a little driving folks around, and I 
nel a pile.” 
vehere alone, do you?”’ Newt asked. 
oer shook his head. ‘‘Put up with my daughter,” 
laed. “She married Tom Dower, works down to 
al yharf.” 
o] to me you’re old enough to take it easy,’’ Newt 
te 

her displayed an aggressive independence, 
\tcing for a moment in his seat. “I pay board 
,he declared. ‘‘Allus did say I wouldn’t be a 
1 {nobody.” 
sé to live out here in Fraternity,’ Newt explained. 
Net Dunnack. Guess you’ve heard the name.” 
ie, a man by that name, back in Harmony,” the 
- lied indifferently. ‘“‘Or else it was Hummock. 
atl to you?” 


“Dunnack,’”’ Newt repeated good-naturedly. ‘‘Not 
Hummock.”’ 

“‘T don’t hear as good as I used to,’’ Uncle Jasper con- 
fessed. ‘‘ Don’t know anybody of that name though.” 

“‘Mudie’s mill, out above the village,’’ Newt explained. 
“My grandfather built that. Old Abel Mudie.” 

“Never knowed him myself,’ the driver confessed. 
“But my brother did. I’ve heard him tell how Abel Mudie 
was so close he grudged a cow her dry time.” 

Newt chuckled. “‘Guess he was a good business man all 
right,’ he agreed without malice. “‘He died before I was 
born. Yes, sir, he was the biggest man around here in his 
day. I take after him, my ma always said.” 

“Didn’t know him myself,” the old man assented; “‘but 
I’ve heard tell of him.” 

“Got a brother lives out here,’’ Newt continued. ‘‘ But 
he’s a farmer. Won’t ever get anywhere. Sam Dunnack.”’ 

“Oh?” The other looked at him curiously. ‘Oh, Sam 
Dunnack. I didn’t get the name before. I know Sam. See 
him drive his apples to town last fall.”’ 

““Where’d he get him any apples?’’ Newt demanded 
jealously. 

““He’s got an orchard, over this side the village,’’ Uncle 
Jasper explained. “‘ Doing pretty good with it, they say.” 

Newt considered this. He remembered that his father 
had had a young orchard, one of which he expected great 
things. No doubt Sam now handled that property. 
“Doing well with it, is he?” 

“Everybody with an orchard had a good year last year,” 
the old man replied, and launched into an explanation. 
While he talked, Newt remained silent, busy with his own 
thoughts. He had not taken this orchard into account in 
his consideration of possible profits from his homecoming. 
If the orchard were indeed a valuable property he was glad 
he had returned. 

“‘Cider apples was a dollar ten,”’ the old man concluded. 
“Delivered at the cars. Yes, I guess Sam done pretty good 
with his orchard last fall.’ 

“Be a thin year this year then,’’ Newt suggested, find- 
ing some satisfaction in the thought. Hard times were, he 
knew, the wise man’s opportunity, and he was quite con- 
scious of his own business wisdom. 

They were within two or three miles of the village and 
he knew the orchard would presently be visible, upon a 
southward cant of land to the right of the road. By and 
by he pointed it out and asked, ‘“‘That Sam’s, ain’t it?”’ 

“Dunno,” the old man said. 

“T don’t know this country, to 
speak of. It might be.” 


He relapsed into passive silence, hunching forward over 
his reins, while the cautious old horse inched its way down 
the long hill; and Newt became absorbed in his own 
thoughts once more. The drive had been long, the sun was 
low, the hills ahead of them were putting on their purple 
garments against the night, and this deep and regal color 
clothed them with a fine beauty and dignity as they stood 
in silhouette against the splendid background of the 
coloring sky. 

A little way beyond the orchard his eye was drawn by a 
farmhouse which stood by the road. As they passed the 
place.a girl was at the iron pump in the yard, drawing 
water, her body swaying gracefully as she manipulated the 
long iron handle, one arm reaching down to steady the 
bucket which depended from the spout. She looked up at 
their passing, and Newt, who had an eye that way, touched 
his hat in the embracing friendliness of country people and 
warmed to her answering nod. When they were past the 
place he asked the old man who she was; but the ancient of 
days professed ignorance, wagging his stained old beard. 

“Told you I didn’t know the folks out this way,’’ he 
reminded Newt in mild impatience. “I don’t figure to 
come this far, but business ain’t been so good.”’ 

They crossed the bridge over the brook that flowed out 
of Maple Meadow, and climbed the last hill; and from its 
crest Newt saw the clustering white houses of the village, 
and the white church spire rising above the trees, and in 
silhouette against the western light the high, bare rear end 
of the structure which housed Will Bissell’s store. This was 
Fraternity, and he had come home. 

As they passed through the village the usual little group 
of men watched them from the steps of the store, but they 
seemed not to recognize Newt, and he made no sign to 
them. He pointed out to Uncle Jasper the turning that led 
to the old Mudie place, half a mile or so beyond the village; 
and his eyes began to cast ahead along the dusty road for 
sight of the remembered scenes of his boyhood. 

“Be past dark ’fore I git back to town,” the old man said 
complainingly; and Newt knew the other was thinking of 
the promised supper, so he made no reply. 


TI 
UDIE’S mill is on the river, half a mile or so beyond 
the village. Above it on a little rising ground, sepa- 
rated from the road by the mill yard, littered with bits of 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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WAS wearing 
|» chaps the 
otherday,those 
beloved shabby 
old chaps of dingy 
gray leather, with 
seallops of nail 
heads down the 
wings and a large 
steel R at the lower 
eorner, which I 
wear only for pho- 
tographs and long 
horseback jour- 
neys. And a new 
““dude’’ man at 
the corral asked 
me if I got them 
through a mail- 
order house! 
When I told him 
that they came 
from the man in 
Sheridan whose 
business it is to 
make them, he 
seemed extremely 
surprised. But it 
came to me then, 
almost ¢s a blow, 
that a good many 
people believe that 
the cowboy now 
exists only in fic- 
tion and the ro- 
deos; that the 
mail-order cow- 
boy, a term jocu- 
larly originated by the cowboy himself to refer to the dan- 
dies of his profession, has been taken seriously by the East; 
that it is convinced that all the old cow country now raises 
is either wheat or dudes, that the beef animals of the coun- 
try are collected for the packing houses by ones and twos 
from the milk herds of small farmers, and that the former 
cattle ranges are all now cut up into suburban lots, neatly 
fenced in and smelling strongly of cabbages after a rain. 


The Same Old Cowboy Life 


[Bee as it happens, the cowboy is still with us. Discour- 
aged he may be, but not extinct. Still on circle he wakens 
to the call of ‘Roll out” at 3:30, sits up in his tarp bed, 
puts on his hat and is dressed; still as nighthawk he drives 
the bed wagon all day and 
stands guard all night over 
the “‘eavvy”’; still as night 
guard he circles the beef 
herds through the hours of 
darkness, singing to the cat- 
tle to quiet them; and still 
he drives his nervous snuffy 
animals incredible miles to 
therailroad and points them 
to the pens only to have, as 
of yore, the switch engine 
come along, whistle, and 
stampede them wildly to 
the four corners of the 
earth. 

True, his herds are 
smaller today. The old 
days of bunches of 25,000 
cattle and upward are prac- 
tically over. But save in 
this one particular, his life 
and his methods are un- 
changed. On the range he 
makes and implicitly obeys 
his own laws; his appar- 
ently loose and haphazard 
organization on the round- 
up is actually compact and 
fitted together like the 
pieces of a scroll-saw puz- 
zle; from the folding of the 
blankets in his round-up 
bed to the place for the 


Where the Whiteface Reigns Supreme. 
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nighthawk’s saddle, he follows certain arbitrary rules 
based on experience and custom, and thus eliminates fric- 
tion. Heis, as always, his own doctor, surgeon, blacksmith, 
cook, carpenter, hunter, wrangler, packer, herder and me- 
chanic. He works in season eighteen hours a day and often 
twenty. And he has about as much time to think how pic- 
turesque he is as a one-armed man with the hives. 


About two weeks ago, Domo’s nephews rode over from 
Birney to ask me to go with them ‘‘on circle.” It was 
during some riding, and just about that time Bruce’s horse 
came out of the bucking chute with a roar, “‘broke in two” 
as they say out here, leaped, whirled, reared and finally 
fell. When he got up again there was Bruce stretched out 
on the ground and not moving. 


On the Few Remaining Big Ranches of the More Remote Range Country the Methods 
of Handling Cattle are Much the Same as They Were Twenty Years Ago 


Driving Hereford Beef Cattle Into the High Mountains 
Far From the Encroachments of Civilization 


lences, the 
ran. Buts 
still for ] 


to Sherid 
he waved 
domitable 
as he lef 
whenever 
letter fron 
body pre 
against the 
to the hors 
riding, I 
about Bru 
about Jact 
only that i\ 


And I wonder, too, if they think this sort of ridit} 
show stuff. If they do, let them ride the cirele with; 
them see wicked old Alizan standing quiet, app} 
watching the cattle, and then watch him, as I did, si 
and without warning rear up straight in the air: 
over backward! How Irving escaped that attempt 
der, I donot know; for an attempt at murder it clea) 


Bluebeard’s Return to the Wild 


Awe let them watch Burton and his buckskin; 
approaching it, finally a foot in the stirrup ant 
himself into the saddle, and then, as regul 
mounted, use every trick in its little buckskin b 
rearing, stamping, squealing and bolting. It 


and he can hay 
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back home, wW 
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was standing b 
this child of m 


thought that S 


mount him, 
enough. But 
Some day aw 
him, or so 1 
touch his right ear 
mighty peculiar ab’ 
right ear—and thel 
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4 ae church to the 


esyoys had asked me 
‘dhe circle with them. 

‘oithat their name is 
est all. They have a 
fely good Southern 
.e, ut they began work- 
1 cattle outfits when 
-¥re so small that they 
hin themselves onto 
ses, and some wag 
sted them Big and 
le ones. So the Bones 
us they remain today, 


Bces Brothers’ Ranch. 
. four years now since 
, ‘st came over here 
ilinging Woman. The 
lepusiness was at its 
st1en, and so one eve- 
- fey saddled up and 
te‘orthisranch. They 
thty-five miles that 
t, ch leading an extra 
e ad the next morning 
ived at the corral. 
jnior Rinehart was on duty there, his first day as 
ih log at a salary of thirty-five dollars a month, a 
e hd saddle and his keep, and he rose from his bench 
sted them with his best Harvard manner. 
Mir I take your horses?” he said politely. 


Inly Sixty: Five Miles From the Rails 


O'IING of the sort, they say, had ever happened to 
tlm before. In a sort of daze they got down—they 
rrhaps eighteen and twenty then—but they recov- 
eough to state that they could unsaddle their own 
1a and that they had come to work. 
ndvork they did and ride too, until, a 
-€so ago, with the hope that cattle 
id me into their own again, they went 
Hanging Woman Creek, to Percy 
sy Bell, his little Southern wife, to 
le aylor and Aunt Mamie, and to the 
cattle in the foothills under Poker 
te. 
1¢ to Southern Montana, where the 
Tige is still the cow range, where some 
helong-horned survivors of the old 
snd Mexican herds still roam the 
 viere the Indians still slip out from 
resrvation at night and raid the cattle, 
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Tails to the Storm. 
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and where the winter temperature sometimes falls to fifty 
below zero. Back, in a word, to the old life and the old 
game, only now with a handful of dudes in the summer to 
tide over slim years, and with the railroad only sixty-five 
miles away at Sheridan, instead of its former hundred to 
Miles City. 

Yes, the nearest town used to be Miles City. And when 
Domo’s husband was kicked by a horse and fatally hurt, 
Dad—the boys’ father—rode that hundred miles in one 
night to Miles City for a doctor. And got one, too, al- 
though it was no use after all. The road was “slick” that 


night, as they say out here, and there wasn’t a house along 


Ready for the Day’s Work, An Early Morning Round:Up on the Rolling Ranges of the West During Calf-Branding Time. 
Above—Mrs. Rinehart Wearing the Chaps Which Did Not Come From a Mail-Order House 


Bringing Cattle in to Feed During a Bad Blizzard on the Range 
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the way. So for fear the 
horse would slip and throw 
him and get away, Dad tied 
a rope to the horn of his 
saddle and then around his 
waist. He was taking no 
chances that night. 

Yes, it is better now. 
There are doctors at Sheri- 
dan, only sixty-five miles 
away, and a fair-to-middling 
road, and the mail comes 
three times a week by stage 
to Birney, three miles from 
the ranch. Only don’t be 
fooled by Birney; it has 
three or four houses, a store, 
a school and a church, but 
there is nobody to serve the 
church; its wheezy little old 
parlor organ has long been 
silent, its pulpit empty. The 
straggling street is just a 
dusty road, down which 
herds of cattle come to 
drink long thirsty draughts 
in the Tongue River. 


The Birney Store 


OU see, Birney is really 
the store, kept by the 
boys’ Aunt Mamie and Uncle Taylor. It has everything, 
has that store, even to an ancient and unused soda fountain 
at the rear. Usually there is an Indian pony hitched outside 
and a buck inside with long braids, buying. They can have 
credit, too, if they are good Indians, up to ten dollars. 
But: 

“Tf they get to owing more than that,” 
Taylor, “they go somewhere else.”’ 

But where they are to go in this empty country is beyond 
my comprehension. 

The store is a sort of social center in Birney. On mail 
days in summer, Aunt Mamie makes a big freezer of ice 
cream, and all sorts of people with soft 
Southern voices drop in and sit about and 
chat. Odd, how many Southerners one finds 
in this part of the world. Aunt Mamie and 
Uncle Taylor came out thirty-eight years 
ago, bringing with them the old silver which 
had been buried in a pond all through the 
Civil War and was to be buried over and 
over again against Indian raids. And the 
great early herds driven up from Texas and 
New Mexico brought with them Southern 
cowboys who have lost nothing in the trans- 
planting. Direct children of the South, hot- 
tempered, soft-spoken and gallant, they still 
use the Texas drawl or the comprehensive 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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HE electric 
desk lamp 
threw into 


relief the virile in- 
tellectual model- 
ing of theadmiral’s 
head as he bent 
over the outspread 
chart, his gray eye- 
brows contracted 
into an accentua- 
tion of their tufted 
bushiness, his thin 
lips compressed 
into a line. He 
straightened him- 
self, glanced at his 
chief of staff, who 
sat tapping a pen- 
cil point on a block 
of signal forms, 
spoke in a tone of 
grim unemotional 
satisfaction: 

“We're going to 
make it very 
neatly, I think.” 

“Just about 
dawn, sir.”’ The 
chief of staff’s blue 
eyes smiled at him. 
“And we'll have 
him nicely silhou- 
etted against the 
eastern horizon. 
A very pretty bit 
of work.” 

The admiral 
turned to take 
from his flag com- 
mander a signal 
that had just come 
by pneumatic tube 
from the decoding 
room. It was an- 
other of the long 
succession of wire- 
less messages re- 
ceived every few 
minutes from an- 
other fleet a hun- 
dred and fifty 
miles away—a 
fleet of battle 
cruisers, cruisers 
and destroyers that had, just at thickening dusk, lifted the 
entire enemy battle fleet above the horizon. It had turned 
and fled for its life in the interchange of the first salvos, 
was racing now towards them in a spasmodic illumination 
of waving searchlight beams and spitting gunfire as it beat 
off incessant torpedo attacks. And the enemy fleet was 
racing after them, likewise blazing into sheaves and corus- 
cations of fierce light as it also was harried by black de- 
stroyers foaming up out of the night in rear-guard action. 

Here in this quiet chart room where the half dozen 
officers of the admiral’s staff sat or stood in deferential 
silence, and the only sound was the whir of an electric 
fan and the occasional slash of a heavier sea than usual 
against the ship, vibrating with the energy of her forced 
drive through the night, that distant drama translated it- 
self into clusters of tiny flags grouped upon the outspread 
chart. For three hours a tense excitement, professionally 
restrained to a minimum of word and gesture, had gripped 
every one of those officers. There had been intricate com- 
putations of speeds and courses and ocean currents, a suc- 
cession of curtly definite orders sent to be ciphered into the 
cryptic symbols of the war code and transmitted by short- 
range wireless. Those orders were now completed, and 
those who had collaborated in them glanced at one another 
with an anticipatory thrill of magnificent event. 

They had reason to believe that the presence in these 
seas of their squadron of four immensely powerful battle- 
ships, together with its attendant aircraft carrier, scouting 
light cruisers and destroyers, was utterly unsuspected by 
the enemy. Their rdle was one of strategic surprise, pre- 
pared with the extreme of skill and secrecy. Their long- 
range wireless was silent, answering not at all the incessant 
communications from the battle-cruiser fleet, retiring on a 
prearranged course. Even the short-distance wireless be- 
tween their own units had been employed with the utmost 
brevity, would not again be used. And presently—less 
than three hours ahead of them—just as the eastern sky 


FLLUS TRATED 


Like a Great Flight of Sea Birds, They Grew Larger, Revealed Themselves as in a Succession of Squadrons, One Behind the Other 


detached itself in its first low irradiation from the heaving 
black sea, the enemy ships following the battle cruisers 
would appear like dark dots upon its horizon band of 
chrysolite green while they themselves, coming up from 
the southwestward, would still be hidden in the murk of 
night. They would effect not merely a strategical, but also 
a tactical surprise. The enemy, hopelessly inferior to their 
combined strength, would be annihilated. A very pretty 
bit of work—the admiral’s staff unanimously but silently 
indorsed the chief’s succinct summary of the situation, 
looked with almost affectionate admiration at the man 
who had achieved it. 

The admiral cogitated for a moment over the message 
in his hand, then passed it without comment to his chief of 
staff. The information it contained was already dis- 
counted. Every conceivable eventuality had been pro- 
vided for; they could proceed according to schedule. The 
admiral lit himself a cigar in the satisfaction of it, smiled 
sardonically at his chief of staff over the first long puffs of 
blue-gray smoke. 

““We oughtn’t to hear any more about played-out battle- 
ships after this,’’ he said. ‘‘This’ll silence the cranks once 
for all. Couldn’t have been better arranged. All our bat- 
tle cruisers can do is to run away from an enemy force that 
includes two battleships. We come up with four battle- 
ships and blot ’em off the map, and by this time tomorrow 
every enemy ship that isn’t at the bottom will be skedad- 
dling for their nearest fortified port. It’s as neat as a staff 
demonstration.” 

“Quite, sir,” agreed the pleasant-faced chief of staff, 
with the proper appreciation of the wisdom of one’s hier- 
archical superior. ‘“‘There’s nothing can beat the battle- 
ship—except, as you say, a superior force of battleships.” 

“T can’t help wondering what’s happened to the enemy’s 
aircraft, sir,’ put in the flag commander deferentially. 
“From what the battle cruisers say, it looks decidedly as if 
his carriers weren’t with him.” 
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The chief ( 
glanced up 
admiral, — 

“ Yes, it j 
tainly odd, 
you think, 
he supplemi 
“Aircraft. 
supposed to 
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worry 
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they are 
the whol 
them won 
vent 


different . 
to bomb 


particularly when they have such a powerful ani 
armament as ours. I hope they try it. It’d bea 
tle object lesson to the newspaper know-alls. 
have sunk their battleships and battle cruiser 
their carriers—and the poor birds won’t have a1 
to.’’ He smiled with grim pleasantness. “The 
the size of it, isn’t it? These cheap-and-easy mei 
ways turn out cheap and nasty for the people who 
and if they’ll only give us a chance we'll makes , 
at home realize it.” 

Another message cylinder fell with a plop inte 
cage under the pneumatic tube. The flag com 
trieved it, took out the message form, glanced ati 
it to the admiral. 

“More intercepted enemy wireless, sir,” he eo. 
““Can’t make head or tail of it. Pity we haven’ 
code.” 

The admiral tossed that undecipherable m 
desk, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt couldn’t tell us anything that matter 3, 
““We’ve got him whatever he does.”” He stood u 
desk. ‘I’m going to turn in for a short spell. * 
time?”’ q 

“Nought-twenty, sir,’ replied the flag cor 
“Sunrise is 3:47.” a 

“Call me at 2:30. Wireless silence till furth 

The admiral went to the door of the chart 
opened it to the black night outside, the lights 
automatically extinguished. They jumped i inte 0 
again as the door closed behind him. 

The chief of staff rose also, turned with | his 
smile to the flag commander. 

“‘Let’s get a breath of fresh air while things 
It’s like a Turkish bath in here.” 

The two officers went to the door, plunged 
room once more into a sudden blot-out of all ill 
emerged into a blast of damp warm wind thats 


‘a 


aa 


a .rkness which seemed physically dense in its com- 
oicity. ‘Phey stood for a moment bracing them- 
jtinetively to the wallowing lift and fall of the 
ovnting themselves to near obstructions of solid 
wn to be there only from long experience, groped 
yast just-escaped collision with a shadowy figure 
immobile by a searchlight whose inward-burning 
it of brilliance was completely occluded. Only as 
-e hed the rail of the signal platform whereon they 
their eyes obtain relief from this baffling sight- 


below them, and three hundred feet ahead, the 
ofne ship became faintly visible in recurrent smoth- 
daly white foam that was bluishly phosphorescent 
ed along the deck, lifting sharply in the interval 
dipped to another crash and temporary sub- 
. Against that glimmering turmoil of briefly 
ascading water, the four great sixteen-inch guns, 
id g their immense tubes in pairs from the forward 
| turrets, one behind and above the other, were 
w and then just discernibly silhouetted, and in 
unding blackness the incessant flickering leap of 
fithing waves rebuffed in tumult from the ship’s 
ted at the massive widening of her bulk. 

yy and behind them, the immense pyramidal mast 
towered invisibly into a sky devoid of stars. The 
1ed inclosed within velvet-black curtains, alone 


night. 

o officers stared into that obscurity without the 
‘ge of a word. Fresh from that eager-brained 
if battle, this quiet normality of nocturnal prog- 
queerly incongruous to them, evoked an inde- 
ling of awe. Save for the thud and slash of the 


lute. Yet unconcerned though they of the ad- 
s {aff were with the internal working of this individ- 
‘ipthey knew well enough that action stations had 


Suddenly, Without Warning, Independent of Their Volition, There 


long ago been sounded. One clash on the gongs and in an 
instant the ship would be vomiting flame and thunder. 
The contrast of that concealed colossal potentiality of ear- 
splitting, luridly flaring violence with this dark silence was 
strangely impressive to the imagination. The flag com- 
mander found himself caught by an involuntary visualiza- 
tion of it, spoke to break the spell. He prided himself on 
being utterly unromantic. 

“Tt’ll be hard luck if we miss ’em, sir,’’ he said. 

““We shan’t miss ’em. Listen!” 

From far, far away came a muttering as of distant thun- 
der. Both men strained their eyes into the blank darkness 
to the northward. Not a flicker was visible. But the 
sound was unmistakable. The battle-cruiser fleet was 
still in action; therefore, the enemy fleet was still following 
it, ignorantly pressing forward on that prearranged course 
which would lead him to destruction. Probably the enemy 
admiral, cautious before the haphazards of a night action, 
was not trying to do more than maintain contact, confident 
of annihilating his weaker adversary at the dawn. In the 
meantime, both sides were utilizing the darkness for re- 
ciprocal torpedo attacks that might luckily eliminate some 
of the bigger ships before the final trial of strength. The 
wireless messages from the battle cruisers had stated the 
fact with curt explicitness. That distant muttering con- 
tinued, broadened into a spasmodic tiny roll on a louder 
wave of sound. 

‘Tn less than half an hour we ought to see their flashes 
clearly,’’ remarked the chief of staff. 

There was again a silence between them as both men 
listened.. The flag commander broke it, under the im- 
pulse of a suddenly occurring idea. 

“T wonder if that enemy wireless was making a ren- 
dezvous with his aircraft carriers for the morning, sir. 
He’d naturally concentrate everything he’s got for a 
knock-out blow at the battle cruisers. If for any reason 
he’d sent them into his southern base and ordered ’em out 
again at dusk last night, they’d just about cut across us 


_ from the northwestward at dawn.” 


“Quite likely,’’ agreed the chief of staff. ‘“‘I hope they 
do. We’ll settle the whole thing in one go. The admiral’s 
absolutely right. A modern well-protected battleship is a 
Goliath that has nothing to fear from any puny little 
Davids, whether they fly or dive ——”’ 


Was a Stunning Crash, a Violent Shock. 
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“Look, sir!’ interrupted the flag commander. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
that a flash? Yes, there’s another!” 

Far, far away, low down at the indistinguishable junc- 
tion of black sky and equally black sea, there was a faint 
brief flicker. 


At that moment, in a chart room totally distinct from 
that sacred to the admiral and his staff, the captain com- 
manding the ship terminated a technical conference with 
his chief subordinates, the engineer captain, the com- 
mander, who was the executive officer of the ship, the 
navigating officer, the gunnery officer, the torpedo officer, 
and that officer responsible for all means of communication 
who was succinctly known as Flags. Between them, they 
represented every function of this mighty organism of steel 
that was rushing through the night, an organism, the arti- 
ficial product of unnumbered and unknown scientists and 
craftsmen, that had acquired an immense Frankenstein- 
like personality of its own, but a personality they served 
with an almost mystically sublimated affection, sinking, 
with an ardent loyalty, their separate individualities in her 
transcendently greater being. 

Divorced here from all remote domesticities, the ship 
was the one all-dominating regent of their lives, a super- 
human entity to whom they were enthusiastically dedicated, 
body and soul. Grouped in that chart room, those sub- 
ordinate officers, diversely characterized of visage from the 
gray-headed, taciturn engineer captain to the ingenuously 
boyish-looking gunnery officer, were alike in their deeply 
exultant identification with her. They were alike proud in 
her pride of colossal latent might, potent to annihilate even 
beyond the horizon, of magnificent immunity from the 
perils deadly to lesser craft, all but invulnerable as she was 
in her external armor of ponderously thick steel, her intri- 
cate subdivision within. Even the quiet-faced, efficient- 
eyed captain, for whose single volition to direct all her 
infinite complexity of mechanism was brought to a focus 
point, betrayed a note of pride in his voice as he spoke his 
final word. 

“That'll do then, gentlemen. You understand your or- 
ders. And I know nothing can beat the ship in fair fight.” 

The group of officers saluted, turned to disperse, emerged 
from the chart house in a sudden blackness of the interior 

(Continued on Page 151) 


The Guns Had Fired 
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In That Lovely Hush, She Said in a Loud Definite Voice, ‘‘Can Anybody Here Milk a Cow?” 


T WOULD never in the world 

[hee happened if Brother and I 
had even dreamed that New 

England could turn out like that. 
Like Agnes, I mean. But with all this 
conversation about lovely faded gentlewomen and Puri- 
tanism and elm trees and repressed desires and Browning 
societies and the refining influence of beautiful old ma- 
hogany and Sandwich glass, how in the world could we? 

If it hadn’t been for Great-Uncle William’s legacy we 
would have gone on forever expecting gentleness and a low 
voice and a retiring disposition if we had wanted to, al- 
though we didn’t without it, or wouldn’t have. I mean we 
didn’t think of it even then until we heard that she shared 
a third of the same estate. Then Brother had one of his 
wonderful flashes of creative imagination. I mean it came 
to him, just like that. Ultramoderns as we are, we had al- 
ready decided that the time had come for us to sell the 
New York shop and plan to marry money, for the sake of 
each of our careers. We could get along without any 
money, but some money wasn’t enough. With this we 
could almost manage a season in Florida. 

And Brother’s thought was that Cousin Agnes was ex- 
actly what we wanted for background. Besides, she could 
pay a third of the expenses. We both felt that background 
was so important. I mean we are both so subtle and so 
sensitive to our environment, our creative temperaments 
are so finely strung that the least thing affects us. Of 
course neither of us could dream of running the establish- 
ment or directing servants or any sort of drudgery. It 
would be a simply wonderful privilege for Cousin Agnes to 
do that. It would take her away from that depressing 
teaching and give her the joy of helping our careers as well 
as the stimulus of the contact with Brother. It would 
simply make her life over. And if she had been what we 
felt we had every right to expect she was, it would have. 
That is the terribly unsettling thing about it. Because 
now it seems to me that as far as I am concerned, I mean 
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as far as I can think clearly about it yet, considering the 
confusing things that have happened to me and the ex- 
traordinary person Cousin Agnes turned out to be—well, 
what I mean to say is, it seems to be just the other way 
around. 

But, of course, I never dreamed of that then. When her 
letter came, with its neat handwriting, accepting our invi- 
tation, everything seemed quite as it should be. We were 
too busy disposing of the shop to think about Agnes. In 
one way it was a sacrifice to giveit up. It was so adorable, 
with its three stone steps leading down to the vermilion 
door and the low orange ceiling and the bright blue and 
canary and scarlet of the painted brass boxes and the 
cigarette holders and the Jugo-Slav posters, with the Bur- 
mese brasses gleaming in the shadows and the fire in our 
studio behind with a wisp of incense going and some won- 
derful modernist poet or musician helping me make tea. 

Of course, as Brother always insists, being ultramodern 
people, we are absolutely adaptable. We can keep a shop 
in Greenwich Village and express ourselves in painted 
lamp shades and tissue-paper dancing dolls with charm and 
distinction, if we have to, or we can be the most complete 
aristocrats. Really, I think aristocracy is like that. I 
mean, Brother feels we have the right to demand the best 
of everything if we can get it. That is why, when we re- 
ceived our legacy money, he saw at once that it was our op- 
portunity. The feeling we had about it was that it was 
positively our duty to give to wealth the advantage of our 
exquisite taste and sense of aristocracy. As Brother said, 
for us to marry and form some simple uncultivated rich 
people to the tone and smartness of our sophistication, 
while allowing them to help with our careers, would be a 
great benefit to society. 


Because really, Broth 
ously sophisticated, 
soamlI. I think sop 
simply wonderful. B 

solutely never shocke¢ 
and at the same time he is terribly fastic 
rave about his pale skin and his silky Van D 
his grace and his pale hands and his eyes, the 
jade. They rave about the way he has sacl 
for his art. I mean, he is really a sculptor, 
that he will not degrade his art by working in 
marble, and, of course, we have never been 
marble yet. But everyone says his tissue- 
dolls are too amusing. 

Brother always reminds people of Lorenzo 
aristocrat to his finger tips. You could justé 
fabulously wealthy in some Florentine ros 
patronizing scholars and artists, and collectit 
being cold to beautiful women. Brother | 
that if he has the soul of a de Medici, Iam li 
intellectual Renaissance girls, esthetic an 
aloof, and very, very stimulating. I m 
the color of warm ivory, and several pain 
that my mouth is redly, innocently sensuous 
are a blue green with long black lashes and 
intensely high-strung. Everyone says ’m 
I feel things so terribly. 

I have a wonderful feeling for design a 
number of sonnets without the ordinary 
tions, which the editor of the Literary Era 
print if his readers were advanced eno 
marvelous feeling for interior decoration. 
doing a lamp shade I am gripped with the m 
sensations. My genius is really the sor 
wealth could best bring out. Well, anyway, © 
we felt we must take the step we did. 

The very first moment I saw Agnes I hada 
like that. I can always tell, just by looki 
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e nad I were just having our tea by the firelight in 
‘5, with everything packed, when someone came 
sh shop, tramped across the floor, stooped under 
¢ doorway and straightened up to look at us out of 

no? in the ceiling. She was the tallest thing I ever 

» #7 life, much taller than Brother, and yet thinner. 

sn! she was thin! Her shoulders seemed unneces- 
sqare. She had on a brown tweed suit and a plain 
aj tie, and a felt hat with a cock’s feather in it, and 
ad right black eyes and a pointed nose. When she 
dier nose down at me and snapped her eyes, I found 

if ering at her with my mouth open, quivering like a 

tid rabbit. As soon as she took her eyes from me 

kit my brother, I thought she was only a tourist 

Bison come to look at the Village. 

+ ton she looked back at me and said in a blunt con- 

. 's this Vivian Page? How-de-do, Vivian. I’m 

(sin Agnes. And who is this?” 
jl,’ brother and I hadn’t been marvelously adapt- 
thyshock would have shown. But Brother was in- 
ly lave and graceful with her so that presently she 
aig her tea quietly and he was explaining every- 
tdier. She pushed her hat to the back of her head 
adier tea and stared into the fire. When she pushed 

r Ht completely her hair was black, pulled back from 

epad and done in a bun in the back, with one white 

ujting straight back in it. There was something 

* that made me forget my first feeling, and that 

xpected to be gentle and little and white-haired. 


hifaudience, simply scintillating with sophisticated 
I<w her watching him with eyes that fairly glittered 
ban to feel that after all she couldn’t be better for 

yse. The Back Bay of Boston was simply written 
erer, ¥ou just knew she always had seats at Sym- 


y ad wore fiat-heeled shoes and masticated her food, 
roably had on black wool jersey tights at that very 
nj And yet if—when she was sitting there quietly 
inner tea—if I had only guessed! If I had dreamed! 
hel it’s too late now anyway—and then she was too 


quiet. Even when things began to happen on the train it 
wasn’t anything you could exactly put your finger on. 

I was awfully car-sick, as I always am. Quite like a 
child. Unless someone reads out loud to me and waits on 
me constantly I almost die. I could scream. I’m like that. 
So high-strung. And, of course, Brother can’t be expected 
to do anything, because unless he simply withdraws him- 
self from contact with everyone, the common uncouth 
people one has to meet on trains drive him simply frantic. 
He is so fastidious and sensitive. So that you would have 
thought that Agnes had enough to do without the curious 
thing she did do. Really, I think I would have spoken to 
her about making us conspicuous if I had not been so ill. 

There was an old lady in our Pullman who had two dogs 
in the baggage car, and it seemed to me that every moment 
the train stopped anywhere Agnes was exercising those 
dogs up and down the platform. The first time Brother 
saw her he groaned and shut his eyes and I looked out, and 
there was Agnes, as tall as a bean pole, with an insignificant 
white poodleand a terrible little black-and-tan thing simply 
winding themselves around her ankles. It was the most 
undignified performance. It wasn’t at all as if the old lady 
had been interesting or distinguished or the dogs pic- 
turesque. Running around her like that, darting here and 
there among the baggage and tripping people up, they 
simply made Agnes look grotesque. I told Agnes when she 
came in that I couldn’t imagine why she did it. She said 
she liked animals, which seemed a curious reason. I mean, 
of course, one likes animals. I think sometimes animals 
are so interesting and psychic. But one doesn’t have to go 
hunting up poodle dogs in baggage cars. I hear the bag- 
gage people are quite nice to dogs nowadays. 

Besides, I wanted Agnes to read to me. She read very 
well. I suppose being a school-teacher regulated the voice. 
I had her read to me Baudelaire’s The Flowers of Evil, 
which is so wonderfully sophisticated, until I happened to 
think it might shock her, and after all, one has to cultivate 
one’s background. She was very quiet about it and only 
said that Petronius had done it better, but, of course, I 
knew she was shocked. I mean, really, you know, she 


should have been. So I asked her to read something she 
liked. And can you imagine it? She insisted on reading 
Horace in the original Latin. Of course I’ve heard of 
Horace, but imagine! Brother said she was just trying to 
impress us and he told her immediately that he didn’t un- 
derstand a word of it and that Latin is very old-fashioned 
anyway. But, really, after she had read a while I began to 
like the sound of it. It put meso nicely to sleep. 

It was her quietness, really, which kept us unsuspecting. 
She never interrupted Brother when he felt like talking. 
She just sat and looked out the window with her big white 
hands folded or read Latin books to herself. Brother was 
quite irritated by it, because he said it made us conspicuous 
and because he said a thing loses its effect if you do it too 
much. But then and while we were getting settled in the 
house she was perfectly docile, busy and helpful and effi- 
cient. She could really do a lot of work and took directions 
from Brother very well. I mean, in a way, she was still be- 
ing quite what we had expected she would be. 

Even after we were settled in the house and getting to 
know just the sort of people Brother and I cared to know, I 
did not notice anything about her out of the way except 
that she had rather curious tastes in friends. Brother and 
I had decided from the first to know just the worthwhile 
type of people with money. What would be the use of 
knowing anyone else? So many people of the adventurer 
type come to places like Miami that one cannot be too 
careful. There were all sorts of people we liked in New 
York even, whom we decided to exclude in Florida. Peo- 
ple would not have understood them. Brother said wisely 
that the thing we must insist upon was that all our new 
friends must be smart and rich and thoroughly established. 
Of course I did not dream of emphasizing that point with 
Agnes. I never gave it a thought when she went off and 
made friends with the Latin teacher at the local high school, 
because I didn’t really think it mattered who Agnes’ 
friends were. But when she began to meet a number of the 
townspeople and actually did committee work with the lo- 
cal humane society, Brother told her quite emphatically 

(Continued on Page 201) 


There Was a Dead Quiet. 


Then a Man’s Voice Cried Suddenly Qver the Heads of the Crowd, 


“Take That Gun Away From Her"’ 
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T THIS moment 
of writing, the 
Moslem leader 


of the mountain tribe 
of North Morocco, 
known as the Riff, 
whose complete name 
is Sidi Mohammed 
Abd el Krim el Khat- 
tab, is struggling val- 
iantly with an army 
comparatively insigni- 
ficant in numbers, to 
bring the day nearer 
to hand when Islam 
will dominate North- 
ern Africa. Two mar- 
shals of France, more 
than twenty of her 
major generals, and 
nearly two hundred 
thousand picked 
troops have been en- 
gaged actively in sub- 
jugating him if pos- 
sible, or pacifying him 
at almost any cost. 
With such superior 
forces against him,and 
taking into account 
his many victories 
over the armies of 
Spain, this ‘‘bandit,”’ 
as he is called in 
France, can scarcely be 
considered a mere in- 
cident in contempora- 
neous history, for he 
has been writing some 
important chapters 
of it. The Riffian leader, his father and his brother 
have all three the same name. To distinguish them, 
the brother, who acts as general of the army, is called 
Si Mohammed. The chieftain is just plain Abd-el- 
Krim. 

In Europe both Germany and Russia watch for their 
chance of political and military renaissance. Italy is 
fecund and clamorous; both France and England em- 
barrassed, wary and uneasy; Spain almost completely 
beneath consideration. 

In Africa Abd-el-Krim has publicly proclaimed that 
one Moslem is equal to three Christians and that one 
Riffian is equal to any ten Algerian, Tunisian or Sene- 
galese soldiers that France has mustered against him. 


The Rainy Season Coming 


HE rainy season will soon begin, which will make 

active warfare impossible in North Africa. Before 
then undoubtedly the French official communiques 
will announce either a smashing mi‘itary achievement 
or scme sort of truce. Time now for the French means 
everything, in the realization of either eventuality. 
But time to the Arab means nothing. If it is the will 
of Allah, Abd-el-Krim will accept either defeat or 
truce, and wait for tomorrow or day after tomorrow. 
With impassible visage, masking an enigmatic soul, 
the salient characteristic of the Moslem is patience. He 
knows far better than the European how to wait. So 
the French officers in Morocco, who do not bother 
much about official communiques, realize that, for this 
year at least, time may avail them little; that what- 
ever their successes in the next few weeks, the great 
Moroccan problem, instead of being solved, will have 
been simply adjourned. 

The Riff country, a bleak mountain range fringing the 
Mediterranean from Tetuan to Melilla, has never been 
conquered. The Riffians—now called Berbers, to distin- 
guish them from the Arabs of purer blood—are descend- 
ants of an ancient tribe known as the Ruafi. According to 
some historians, the Ruafi first came to North Africa from 
the borders of Russia. They were then a white race and 
have turned brown through centuries under hot African 
suns. Then they are supposed to have been Christians. 
Islam is six centuries younger than Christianity. During 
the backsliding era of the Dark Ages, many Christian 
tribes in North Africa warred intermittently with idol 
worshipers, until the prophet Mohammed united them 
under his own star. But whatever the Riff may have been, 
or wherever from, their occupation, after raising sufficient 
to live on frugally, has always been war. The Pheenicians 
tried to conquer them. They failed. The Romans tried 
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with the same lack of success. In the Moorish conquest of 
Spain the Ruafi performed a leading and an ardent rdle. 
The French army when this was written was not fighting 
in the real Riff country. It was merely getting back its own, 
that part of the French zone of the Protectorate that was 
conquered by the Riff last spring. The French commander 
has been peering through his powerful field glasses at the 
distant peaks, and communing with himself, ‘‘It is perhaps 
easy for the great military power of France to drive this 
bandit from our fertile plain. But when the eagle retires 
to his crag—what then?” 

The Moroccan question harassed Europe long before the 
World War. Coupled with the hardy annual ‘‘ War Clouds’”’ 
that hovered over the Balkans, the ‘‘New Crisis in Mo- 
rocco’’ was a headline in the world’s press. The Algeciras 
Conference squelched temporarily German plans for Afri- 
can colonial expansion, but it only just so happened that 


murder of th 
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caused th2 str 
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ends now, pra( 
with her dis: 
war against tl 
The Spanish death roll alone, in the Africa 
paigns of the past few years, has been over 60,00! 
has lost immense stores, and has paid millions ( 
tas into the coffers of Abd-el-Krim, all of wh 
enabled him to carry on with little buying and | 
rowing. Before the French were attacked, and ' 
the end of her own campaigns, Spain bought her y 
of her African forts and blockhouses in order ti 
to the seaboard of her zone without further sla 
The usual price in the preliminary negotiatio 
50,000 pesetas per blockhouse. But when the § 
soldiers got ready to march ovt with thei 
another Riff emissary would often appear to d 
another 50,000 pesetas. Otherwise they would 
out without arms. This dealing, however necessa 
described in the Spanish press as ‘clever pl 
maneuvers.” But it reduced Spain to a state wh 
would have completely evacuated Africa, leay 
hind the remaining munitions and stores, had sl 
permitted so to do by other European powers, 4 
for the remnants of dignity to which she still pi 
and often foolishly, clings. F 
Eye witnesses report that Spanish officers, 
their blockhouses were attacked, often dec 
grandly that “‘soldiers of Spain must fight star 
even though they could then be mowed down meri 
by Riffian fire. A British official on a visit to7 
once tried tactfully to explain to a Spanish offic 
British frontier methods in Australia and India 
Spaniard replied that the British were a race o! 
keepers and such methods were only to be expect! 
that the noble descendants of the grandees of 8 
purest aristocracy on earth—had military tradit 
maintain. The Britisher, still smiling, remark 
that he could only judge the methods by the resul 
this the Spaniard replied, “Oh, my dear sir, what can 
matter so long as the dignity of Spain is preserved? 
General Primo de Rivera, Marquis of Estrella an’ 
of the Spanish Directory, while not a great man— 
Mussolini in any way—probably has more commodo! 
than the majority of his compatriots, and is 2 tt 
eral than the others of his army. But his authorit 
delicate balance. Spain was neutral during the 
War. It was often such a curious neutrality tha 
British guns at Gibraltar dropped shells into th 
Algeciras as a hint that German submarines ! 
Nevertheless, neutrality was beneficial and §| 
comparatively rich. The African campaigns bled 
both in men and money. To the applause 
and in face of pig-headed army opposition, P. 
was able to get Spain as far out of Africa as 
is, to the narrow edges of her former territory. 


sly, to abandon officially the 
is! Protectorate in Morocco, 
1t pan that both the Directory 
th¢Xing would fall. So for her 
well as for outside reasons, 
w bolstered up by a military 
reonpn with France, hangs on. 
nely, however, to the Moroccan 
tid lies in the Strait of Gibral- 


galway between the Western 
Waern seas, in peace as well as 
“he Rock of Gibraltar, held 
tre, Britain for centuries, is no 
er ne impregnable fortress of 
vs. It is now vulnerable 
-frn the sea and the air. It 
pris only two square miles. 
-e yno room for an air base of 
and to refortify the rock 
s to equalize the long range 
mlern battle fleet is regarded 
ratcally impossible. Directly 
ss ne Strait is another rock, 
deuta. The lessons of the 
lidar teach that this rock is a 
striger natural position than 
alir. It has a large hinter- 
tht would permit better plac- 
ofmodern guns as well as 


idiz an aviation center. But Ceuta, to both British 


yece and content, belongs to Spain. 
) 


i Tangier, the International Port 


TNGIER—facing the Atlantic side of the Strait, and, 
-g¢y through British insistence, rendered international, 


th 


neutral and hopelessly second-rate—you hear all 


oe matter, the pros and cons attaching to each 
e 


y difficulty. Tangier is the shouting rather than 


vhpering gallery for all that pertains to Morocco. A 


gcearned by many laws, the result is that almost no 
arrigidly observed. Tangier has two British judges, 


Spaish judges, two French judges, a Belgian chief of 
e,n American Minister who sits quite outside the 
ngonalization game, but who under our old treaty 
th Sultan of Morocco protects Americans and their 
es. In Tangier one thinks, says and does about as 
leses. Cafés and gambling rooms are open all night. 
ants sit openly at sidewalk tables, sipping ab- 
—till the popular drink of North Africa. British 
rsacross from ‘‘ Gib,” smile a bit superciliously at the 


a 
i 


ms of the French to give their army a “‘little 


‘in Moroceo.”’ Idle British mining experts are 


rovect iron and copper and other rumored potenti- 


ove moment the war is over, to dash into the Riff, 


s f the promised land. Solemn Spanish officers 


u from Al- 
rs to the 
. )anish sol- 
sn leave, 

in port 
3,and_ rub- 
_ houlders 
eir ene- 
_ te Riffians, 
40 back 
ig the lines— 
tynty miles 
at—that 
0 resume 
wrk of pot- 
tig Span- 
. Tabs spill- 
fin every- 
e, Beggars, 
l¢ blind — 
om small- 
a1 from the 
zccruelty of 
a. 
_i2n—those 
a faith- 
have made 
loz trail to 
C, sitting 
ide the 
es. The 
zns, with 
7} musical 
‘oclaiming 
ress of Al- 
‘luttering 
‘jourists, 


A Mountain Battery in Action 


Arab guides, haggling noisily with leather and rug venders 
from Marrakesh and Fez. The Café Central on the single 
wide street, now called the Place d’Ajdir, because there 
comes Haddou el Rifi, gigantic, good-looking personal 
representative of Abd-el-Krim, to sip steaming coffee and 
to meditate upon his next message to Primo de Rivera, or 
perhaps to the French. There also, daily from ten o’clock 
until noon, comes Walter Harris, famous correspondent of 
the London Times, sage of Morocco, who has lived there 
forty years, speaks Arabic fluently, was once a prisoner 
of the famous bandit chief, Raisuli. Harris lives in a 
palace on the near-by hill, is gracious, entertaining, erudite 
on all subjects, knows everyone, including Abd-el-Krim, 
and ardently promotes the British hopes for peace. All 
in all, afat and merry company, forever interesting, set in a 
medley of European and Oriental color, beside a sparkling 
blue sea. 

In Tangier, the British admit their aspirations and their 
woes. Gibraltar they would now give back to Spain. In 
talk, it is often as good as done, so complacent is the British 
manner of rearranging theearth. Itissuggested, as an after- 
thought, that, of course, that always-campaigning-against- 
something-or-other newspaper, the London Daily Mail, 
might arouse the nation to protest against this romantic 
bit of Britain changing hands. Naturally, Spain would 
be glad to have it back, not as a fortress—of course not— 
but to have her territory again intact. The docks might 


The American Air Squadron in Morocco 
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interfere commercially with those 
at Cadiz, but no matter. Ceuta in 
exchange would be the bargain. 
Arises the specter of the Algeciras 
Conference, when Britain agreed 
not to thwart France in Morocco, 
then openly checkmating Germany 
and Italy. The latter now again 
dreams of Mediterranean power and 
African empire. France would pro- 
test certainly at Ceuta changing 
hands, and her Latin sister, for once, 
would be in political agreement. 
But if Spain should clear. out of 
Africa in case she is not pushed 
out? She might evacuate Ceuta, 
which in her hands remains unforti- 
fied and unmenacing. Who gets it 
then? Better, perhaps, let Spain 
keep it so long as possible, with the 
Riff as a second buffer state against 
France. Peace at almost any cost 
is the best thing. Or even the Riff 
on the coast, if peace fails. Any- 
thing, anybody, rather than F-ance. 
Gibraltar may be something of a 
myth nowadays, but it still re- 
mains a stronger fortress than any- 
thing else about. Gibraltar would 
be neutralized within six months, 
once France got to the Strait. England is a nation 
organized for trade and peace. France is a nation organ- 
ized for war. Her engineers, at Ceuta, would probably 
create one of the military marvels of all time. 


The French Stand on the Riff 


HY the recent French agreement with Spain? is the 

English question. Why do marshals of France trouble 
to call at Algeciras and Tetuan, rather than await Spanish 
grandees traveling to the torrid ovens of Rabat and Fez? 
Do they expect real military codperation from the beaten 
Spanish army? What is it all about? Is it a bluff on the 
part of France, this sudden warm friendship, to enter even- 
tually the Spanish zone with troops, to be forced for “‘strate- 
gic reasons”’ in her operations against the Riff to reach the 
sea? 

The French argument comes not from Tangier—the 
French delve but little into that field of fertile imagin- 
ings; their argument comes from their battle front, also 
from Paris, and is even more complicated. 

First, if the Spanish army will fight, France asks nothing 
better than that it doso. Thus the Riff will be hemmed in 
on many sides, and France will not stand guardalone. On 
the other hand, now having an active military convention 
with Spain, France admits that in their mutual interests 
she really ought to enter the Riff country, which is 
entirely in the 
Spanish zone. 
France does not 
mention either 
Ceuta or the Medi- 
terranean. In mat- 
ters so delicate, 
France prefers to 
wait. Certainly 
the French have 
no desire to quar- 
rel with England 
over Gibraltar or 
anything else—no 
more desire than 
has England to 
quarrel with 
France. In the 
role of Britain’s 
ally, and Spain’s, 
and earnest de- 
fenders of civili- 
zation, the French 
might like to take 
over Ceuta on any 
legitimate excuse. 

What concerns 
France far more is 
to preserve her 
work of thirteen 
years in Morocco, 
upon which de- 
pends the preser- 
vation of her entire 
colonial posses- 
sions in North Af- 
rica. If Morocco 
goes, then Alge- 
ria—a real colony, 

(Continued on 
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He Bent Over and Started 
to Write on the Shell 


William Mazlett 
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tion near the town of Septsarges. And early that morn- 

ing me and Henry, who was privates in the battery, 
woke up and found that a heavy rain had started during the 
night. Our pup tent was gently but steadily leaking and 
soaking us to the skin. 

We sat up, which was possible because our pup tent 
was pitched over a hole we had dug in the ground for pro- 
tection from shell fragments. We put on our raincoats, 
which was not any too good but kept some of the water 
out, and we looked out through the flaps of the tent. The 
rain was coming down straight and steady out of a dull 
cloudy sky. All around was the soggy tents of the can- 
noneers. And in front of us were the four guns of the 
battery—155 howitzers—pointed north, and covered over 
with paulins which glistened in the wet. In front of the 
guns was the Septsarges-Dannevoux road, full of ruts and 
shell holes, and the ruts and shell holes full of rain water. 
Across the road was an old German cemetery, and beyond 
that, the wooded hills of the Bois de Septsarges, held by 
our infantry front lines. And a mile or so farther on was 
the German Army, sitting tight in a bunch of dugouts and 
trenches which was called the Kriemhilde Stellung, part of 
the Hindenburg I.ine. 

For two days—ever since we had brought the battery 
into position—we had been sending over shell and the 
Germans had been sending back shell. Some of them had 
hit pretty close—one right in front of the second gun—but 
nobody had got hurt. The night before, we had fired until 
one o’clock; and the last thing me and Henry had heard as 
we went to sleep was the whistle of German 77’s going 
by overhead, and the crash as they burst in the woods 
behind us. 

And this morning, besides the pattering of the rain, we 
could hear the noise of a pretty brisk barrage that the 
Germans were laying down off to our right. 

Henry said we better wait till the rain let up a bit before 
we chased along to the kitchen for breakfast. So we looked 
over to the next tent, and there was Snipe Hennessey and 


I: WAS the end of September. The battery was in posi- 
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his brother, Porky, looking out at the rain. They was 
flapping their elbows up and down and saying 
“Quack, quack!’’ as loud as they could, and pretending they 
was ducks and having the time of their lives. Then we seen 
Porky whispering to Snipe, and Snipe picked up a big hunk 
of mud and threw it over at us. It hit Henry in the neck 
and splashed on me, and if anybody except Snipe or Porky 
had thrown it, we would have gone over and walked on 
their face. But they was such a likable pair—especially 
Porky—that we had to laugh in spite of ourselves. 

Porky was just a kid, only eighteen years old, rather 
short and stocky built, blue eyes, black hair and a real 
smile. He was about the gentlest, nicest guy in the whole 
battery. Not one of these softies that are nice because they 
are scared to be anything else; Porky was gentle and nice 
because he wanted to be, because he was a good-natured 
Irishman and because he liked everybody in the battery 
and everybody in the battery liked him. 

Snipe was tall and thin, and when he was drunk he was 
the funniest Irishman I ever seen. Young Porky thought 
the world of him; the two of them was always together, 
and always up to some foolishness. 

We seen Porky laughing and whispering to his brother 
Snipe, and Snipe grinned and picked up another hunk of 
mud. And then the German barrage that had been falling 
away off to our right shifted over, and with a long howl] and 
a bang! bang! bang! three shells came down right in the 
battery position. Then three more, and after them still 
others in a burst of rapid fire that lasted five minutes, 
churning up the ground, throwing tons of mud around and 
filling the air with black smoke and buzzing fragments. 

Me and Henry flattened out in the bottom of our hole. 
Two fragments zipped through the tent cloth, and one big 
clod of dirt came sailing in the open tent flap and hit my leg. 

The noise quit as suddenly as it had begun and left that 
funny ringing and clanging noise that always comes inside 
a feller’s head when his eardrums have been pretty near 
busted by noise. And through this dizzy ringing I heard 
far off a little voice calling, “First aid! First aid!” 


October }; 
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I grabbed ahold of Henry and we listened. 
we heard it, ‘‘First aid!’ It sounded like Pork 
We stumbled out through the thin smoke that 
ing around, and we walked around a big fresh s| 
the sod and went in the direction of the voice. 
tent was half torn to pieces, and inside was 
very still, and the back of his blouse all torn 
smeary where a big shell fragment had got him. 
opening his first-aid package and calling for he! 
I ran to the battalion aid station, which wi 
dugout at the edge of the woods, and the bat 
came right over with two orderlies and a stretch 
time Lieutenant Baird and a lot of the cann 
gathered around. Henry and Porky were 
the wound in Snipe’s back. The doctor knelt deo 
Snipe over and took a look at him. 
“No use,” he said. ‘‘He never knew what | 
Then he listened to his heart and felt of his wri 
thing and another to make sure, and said again, 
Killed instantly.” MS 
None of us knew just what to do, but the doc 
quite brisk and businesslike. 
“What are you going to do?” he asked. 
here?”’ 
“T don’t know,”’ said Lieutenant Baird. 
“‘You’d better,” said the doctor. “‘Now thath 
the ambulance men won’t touch him. If you 
him, he’ll just lie around till the grave-digging ¢ 
here. That may be a week or two.” : 
I looked at Porky to see what he thought 4 
he was just standing there, sort of dazed, not sayin 
“Allright,” Lieutenant Baird spoke up. “Hoy 
you men will volunteer to dig the grave?” *e 
Me and Henry and Porky and three others steppe 
and the lieutenant said that would be enough. The 
took off one of Snipe’s identification tags and made 
notes in a little book he had, and then we wrapped 
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a | anket and laid him on the stretcher and covered 
tone of the gun paulins. It was raining slow and 
1 dismal. 

g| picks and shovels from the limber. We marked 
lie six feet by two feet in the field beside the gun 
on And we cut the sod in little squares, which we 
suand piled carefully so we could put them back 


jeleath, the clay was wet and cold and pretty hard. 
ws room for only one man to work at a time. One 
yvadid loosen the clay with a pick, then he would step 
another of us would shovel. That meant that 
ol man was working, the five others would be just 
nround in the chilly rain. The waiting was worse 
-h working. 
or vy first turn at digging I stood next to Henry, but 
us seemed to have much to say. I looked at 
-aihe still seemed to be sort of dazed. There was 
‘eg noise over in the woods; breakfast was being 


Qi. 
y I said, “I had forgotten all about breakfast. 
o Porky, let’s get some.”’ 

-e:fast?” said Porky, looking at me sort of stupid. 
ss I said. ““Come on. We can take turns eating, 
1e igging can go on.” 

io t want any breakfast,” said Porky, and he turned 


sn over to the kitchen, and Henry followed along, 
e/dn’t eat much. When we got back, the others 
»v, all except Porky, who wouldn’t leave. 

enhe hole was about a foot deep, we came to very 
hd clay that took lots of work with the pick. 
lyalked much. Porky said nothing at all. He 
nisturn at digging, and in between times stood 
1\th his hands in his pockets and a vacant look on 
*e) 

gi} a grave is a long hard job. A person who has 
trd it ean have no idea of the amount of labor and 
ig. of time it takes to make a hole six feet long by 
etide by six feet deep. 


While some of the other fellers were working, Henry 
came and stood beside me and said, “‘Somehow this re- 
minds me of back home in America once a long time ago 
when I was a kid. I had a little dog called Snappy. He 
was a little black dog with white feet, and I used to think 
he was the finest mutt in the world. I used to brush him 
off every day with a little brush.” 

“Sometimes,” I said, ‘‘a feller will get awful fond of a 
dog.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Henry, ‘‘and one day Snappy got run over 
by a milk wagon. I dug a grave for him out in the back 
yard, and it was a long, long job. I was such a little kid 
that it was harder for me to dig that small grave than it is 
for us to dig this large one. And I still remember how I cried 
about that pup. I cried all the time I was digging the 
grave, and half the night afterwards—couldn’t go to sleep. 
But when I had finally cried myself out, I felt better.”’ 

We both looked at Porky. 

“Porky feels pretty bad,’ I said. ‘‘He thought his 
brother was just about the only man on earth.” 

“Tf he could only cry a little,’ said Henry, ‘‘it would 
maybe be better for him.” 

But Porky didn’t ery. When it was his turn to work, he 
would shovel like mad, and in between times he would 
stand around silently. And gradually his face began to 
take on a hard, mean look. 

The grave kept going down—two feet—three feet. The 
rain slackened to a misty drizzle, but the clouds were as 
low and dark as ever. The ground around the grave had 
been tramped into a mess of soft sticky mud. All the time 
we could hear the rumbling and booming of distant shell 
fire, and once in a while a screech and a bang as a shell 
came down closer. But nothing hit near enough to bother 
us. From time to time big trucks would go roaring along 
the road, and occasionally little groups of walking wounded 
would pass by on their way to the rear. 

Several men from the battery came lounging over to see 
how we were getting along. There was a young boob from 
Iowa that we called Sloppy. He watched us dig for a while 
and then went over where Snipe was laid out on the 


stretcher. He lifted the corner of the paulin that covered 
Snipe and looked underneath. Porky dropped his shovel. 

“You get away from there!”’ he yelled. ‘‘Don’t you 
dare touch your dirty hands to my brother!”” And he let 
loose a string of profanity like nothing we had ever heard 
out of Porky before. He was just crazy mad. 

Sloppy backed off and got away as fast as he could, and 
Porky gradually calmed down and went back to digging. 

Then all of a sudden he said, ‘I’m sorry I bawled out 
Sloppy like I did. He didn’t mean no harm. I guess I don’t 
just know what I’m doing.” 

He went over to the guns, looking for Sloppy, and I 
heard afterward that he gave him a whole pack of cigarettes 
and apologized to him. Then he came back and started to 
dig again. 

At four feet we struck several big roots and it took a lot 
of chopping to get through them. The first sergeant came 
by, stopped and watched Porky wielding the ax fast and 
furious on a root. 

“Here, Porky,” he called to him, ‘‘come out of there and 
get some rest. You got enough to worry you without kill- 
ing yourself working that way.”’ Porky flared up again. 

“You go to hell,’ he said, “‘and leave me be! Can’t I 
help bury my own brother?” 

The first sergeant looked surprised. Nobody had ever 
tried such back talk on him before and got by with it. But 
this seemed like a special case. 

“All right,” he said, kind of quiet. “If you want to 
work, go ahead.”’ And Porky kept on working and never 
even answered him. 

At five feet we struck a big rock. We had intended to go 
six feet, but the rock was too big for us, so we let it go at 
five. 

Lieutenant Baird arrived, and behind him a little putty- 
faced man that turned out to be the chaplain. The chap- 
lain was busy and bustling. 

“How about the personal effects of the deceased?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘Any valuables in his pockets?” 

Porky gave him a mean look. 

(Continued on Page 117) 


So the Chaplain Reached in His Pocket and Brought Out a Book and Read Out of It 


HE housing FP 
problem for 


the city 
dweller presents 
the aspects of a 
genuine dilemma, 
in that neither of 
the two apparent 
solutions is com- 
pletely satisfac- 
tory in all cases. 
The choice be- 
tween paying rent 
for an apartment 
and owning a 
home has been 
complicated, since 
the end of the war, 
by the rise in rents 
on the one hand 
and the increase in 
land values and 
taxes on the other. 
About five years 
ago city folk all 
over the United 
States began to 
discover, however, 
that the dilemma 
had a third horn. 
This is the codp- 
erative apartment 
house. Though its 
most ardent ad- 
vocates do not 
contend that own- 
ership of a codp- 
erative apartment 
offers the final and 
perfect solution of 
the housing prob- 
lem in every in- 
stance, the spread 
of the movement 


has at least converted the dilemma intoatrilemma; and the 
experience of those who have seized upon this third horn, 
so far, seems to indicate that for certain classes of people it 
provides as satisfactory a refuge as either of the other two. 


Buying a Slice of Air 


HE vogue of the codperative apartment has spread 
literally from coast to coast. The National Association 
of Real Estate Boards last year found it necessary to estab- 
lish a codperative section in response to a nation-wide 


demand from its members for information and 
comparative statistics relating to the financing, 
building, sale and operation of such properties. 

“‘Codperative apartment building organizations 
are springing up all over the country,” said Albert 
W. Swayne, of Chicago, chairman of that section, 
at the real-estate dealers’ national convention. 
“Curiously, the movement seems to have started 
independently in each of a dozen cities, but almost 
identical methods have been worked out in each of 
these centers. It is as if the whole country had 
suddenly realized that the codperative apartment 
house offers one solution to the problem of how to 
build up the percentage of home owners in our 
larger cities, which is gradually being reduced by 
the replacement of individual homes by apartment 
buildings and business blocks.”’ 

It is not alone a large-city development, how- 
ever. While New York, naturally, had more 
cooperative apartment houses than any other com- 
munity, Champaign, Illinois, with fewer than 20,000 
population, is housing a larger percentage of its 
people in the six such buildings that have been 
erected there in the past three years. In Chicago 
more than 200 apartment houses are codperatively 
owned by their occupants. In St. Paul a million- 
dollar codperative house was recently promoted. 
There are codperative apartment houses in Detroit 
and in Flint, Michigan, in Atlanta, Norfolk, 
Yonkers and St. Louis. In Long Beach, California, 
they call them Own-Your-Owns and have built 
more than twenty of them, three costing more 
than $1,000,000 each. Atlantic City built one 
last year. In Washington, D. C., there are more 
than twenty. In Baltimore three experiments 
have opened the door for further development of 
the .codperative apartment idea, which is also-in 
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BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, PHOTO. FROM JACKSON HEIGHTS . OOPERATIVE APARTMENTS 
« - 
‘The Towers,’ the Cooperatively Owned Garden Apartments in a New York Suburb 


its tentative stage in Philadelphia. In San Francisco the 
codperative apartment house has become decidedly pop- 
ular. Broadly, the movement has taken root wherever 
the supply of desirable home sites is limited. 

What the buyer of a codperative apartment purchases is, 
in the last analysis, a slice of air, situated a given number 
of feet above the street level and a specific distance from 
the building line, inclosed and equipped for habitation. 
He owns this slice of air absolutely. He can partition it 
off into as many or as few rooms as may suit his tastes 
and needs, tear down those partitions, shift them about, 


PHOTO. BY BROWN BKOS, 
One of the Many New York Cooperative Apartment Houses 
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ments of | 
tive apai 
for sale in, 
sections ) 
York. Ha‘ 
tains soni 
line as, ‘0 
and busin | 
erences required,” or “‘A list of owners who have & 
bought will be furnished on request.’ The proi 
buyer can decide for himself whether he wants toa 
with the sort of persons who have already boughtit 
in turn, can determine whether, after looking 
references, they want him to live in the next apin 
or above or below them. a) 
And the references are no mere matter of form 
are followed up and run down, at least in the mort) 
sive codperative developments, until every fact 
has a bearing on the desirability of the applica 
neighbor has been revealed. The efforts of ol 
unqualified families to buy into some 
exclusive apartment houses are sometimes | 
ous, often almost pathetic. bi 


Hand:-Picked Neighbors 


1 
ibe: one house of exclusive er | 
rich business man decided he would like! 
There was but one unsold apartment le 
he approached the agent. The price wt 
000. He was told that he could not have it. I 
ing that it was a matter of price, he raised] 
to $130,000. The agent was obdurate. Si 
rich man’s business acquaintances or a8 
were among the earlier purchasers of slices! 
this particular building. For reasons satis! 
to themselves, none of them had ever h! 
social relations with him. He went to each 
asking them to use their influence to get | 
mitted. Each took refuge behind the fact t! 
agent was the sole arbiter, and it fell to th 
the unfortunate real-estate operator to ex] 
an infuriated multimillionaire that his wile! 
manners were such that her presence I thi 
would depreciate the value of the pro } 
This man and his family would not ha! 
happy in the enforced neighborliness of a 
ative apartment where the rest of the Brous 
a standard of manners and an outlook ' 
differing materially from his own, nor Wo! 
others. Butso widespread is the codperativ! 
ment movement, in New York and elsewhe! 
it is possible for almost any family to find ° 
erative apartment within its means and W 
assurance of congenial neighbors. If not! 
ready to hand, itis a perfectly simple p 
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arattan alone, for 
sker to find 
ghike-minded as- 
ais to buy an 
‘ti2nt house or 
0: built for their 
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shy how that is 
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1 ylues havea def- 
al. readily trans- 
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{. tangible evi- 
e his ownership, 
yu haser of a slice 
r ;ts a certificate 
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ana lease running 
tit corporation 
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t kilding. It was 
edasually, for the 
purose of owning 
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of the particular block of stock issued to the-origi- 
nal lessee. Ownership of the stock, however, does 
not per se carry the right to demand a lease, should 
the original owner sell the stock. The new owner 
must pass the same scrutiny as did the original buyer, 
and if he does not qualify he may provide a tenant 
who does, or the corporation will find. one for him. 
The original buyer binds himself by contract not 
to transfer his lease or sublet his apartment with- 
out the consent of the corporation, both as to the act 
and the individuals. And he further binds himself to 
pay, in monthly installments for the term of his lease, 
whatever his share may be of the total cost of main- 
taining and operating the house. That share is pro- 
portioned to the whole just as his stockholdings are. 

The codperative apartment owner’s annual charge 
for maintenance and operation therefore—his rent— 
bears a definite percentage relation to his stock 
investment. Many codperative buildings operate at 
a cost of from 8 to 10 per cent. Few run above 12 
per cent. The range is between these percentages 
whether the individual investment is as low as $2000 
or as high as $150,000, which are the extremes between 
which one can buy a codperative apartment in 
New York City. The variation depends somewhat 
upon the standards of management required by the 


be torn down to make way for an apartment house, prob- 
ably coéperative. The Vanderbilts have sold two or three 
of their Fifth Avenue mansions, and their kin and kind 
are buying codperative apartments, where they can retain 
all that makes a Fifth Avenue address desirable at a tithe 
of the expense of keeping up a town house. 


An Apartment on the Avenue 


MAN of quite moderate means, however, as such things 

go in New York, can own asilice of air on Fifth Avenue. 
Twenty-four thousand dollars will buy a space big enough 
to be properly termed a home in one apartment house, 
which, by the way, was completely sold out, from the 
plans, months before it was completed. That is not 
the highest price, nor the lowest. The twelve-room-and- 
five-baths apartments sold for from $34,000 to $75,000. 
Ten-room spaces with four baths brought from $24,000 to 
$50,000, and the nine-room apartments with three baths, 
from $20,000 to $45,000. Since the fifth floor is more de- 
sirable than the second, I have chosen as an illustration of 
a $24,000 codperative apartment a nine-room suite on the 
fifth floor, whence the tenant-owner can look out upon the 
lakes and trees of Central Park’s square mile, rather than 
a ten-room apartment lower down at the same figure, but 
closer to the street noises and gasoline fumes. 

For his $24,000 the 
purchaser got, first, 240 
shares of stock, out of 
a total of 14,770, ina 
corporation which owns 
a corner lot, facing 
about 150 feet on Fifth 
Avenue and running 
back about 100 feet, 
improved with a four- 
teen-story fireproof 
building. The land 
cost, roughly, about 
seventy-five dollars a 
square foot. The erec- 
tion of this codperative 
house and two or three 
others near by, how- 
ever, has already in- 
creased the land value, 
although the house is 
not finished as this is 
written. The building 
cost about seventy-five 
cents a cubic foot. 
Many good fireproof 
houses are built in New 
York today for as low 
as sixty-five cents. This 
one is of distinctly high 
quality, calculated for 
a life of 100 years or 
more. Its field cost was 
in the neighborhood of 

(Continued on 
Page 54) 
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juling and often is limited in its charter to the own- 
P id operation of that particular piece of property. 
ts limited, it should be, in the view of many students 
e ibject, if for no other reason than to curb possible 
ult on with corporate funds when a surplus shall have 
a@umulated. In Illinois, where the legislature re- 
ly nended the ancient statute forbidding any corpo- 
mn I own real estate beyond its own business buildings, 
avenforees the strict limitation just indicated. 
ne dividual tenant-owner’s shares are proportioned 
ie tal share capital of the corporation in precisely the 
io| which the rental value of his apartment bears to 
ot rental value of the building. This computation is 
il nade by experts. His lease runs to himself, his 
’ Oassigns, for a term which, in New York, is usually 
Ine years, with the provision for an indefinite 
b of renewals for the same term. In Washington, 
lifiof the corporation being limited to fifty years, a 
tel fase is necessary, but ways have been found to 
rejerpetuity. In California, Illinois and elsewhere 
er) of the lease is often stated as “forever,” and some- 
S { “until the end of the world.” 
us and stock are loosely tied together. The particu- 
li¢ of air of which the lease gives possession cannot 
enjd to anybody except for the benefit of the owner 


tenant-owners and somewhat upon the percentage 
to be set aside annually out of the tenant-owners’ 
payments for the amortization of the first mortgage, 
and the size and interest rate of that mortgage. For 
the capital stock seldom if ever represents the total 
value of the land and building; merely the corpora- 
tion’s equity, which may be anywhere from 40 to 60 
per cent of the whole. 

The amortization of the mortgage is one of the 
guaranties of the tenant-owner that his investment 
is not going to depreciate. Another is the interesting 
fact, discovered simultaneously in several cities, that 
a codperative apartment house desirably located 
results in an increase in the land value, not alone of 
the ground on which the building itself stands, but 
of the adjacent property. The fact of the building’s 
existence makes the neighborhood at once desirable 
to everyone who would like to live on the same street 
or in the same locality with families of the social grade 
to which its tenant-owners conform. 

The man of moderate means hasn’t the proverbial 
Chinaman’s chance of owning a house on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Vincent Astor sold his not long ago, announc- 
ing that he could no longer afford to maintain it, with 
the increase in land values and rising taxes. It is to 
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[ xbox of a clear autumn day glowed 
above the street, but the lamps of the 
theater made evening as our throng 

poured in and quietly found chairs. It wasa 
most good- 
humored crowd, 
all Chinamen, 
peace-loving sons 
of Han or of T’ong, 
their wives, their 
friends and their 
children, who over- 
hung the balcony 
like a row of imp- 
ish dolls or cher- 
ubs goggling down 
upon solemnity. 

“Firs’ tam, you 
look-see.”’ Yi Tao 
bent across three 
or fourintervening 
laps to murmur. 
“Firs’ tam, they 
playing Can You 
Fight? Welly nice, 
I t’ink so, you 
likee.”’ 

Beyond the foot- 
lights gleamed a 
rack of weapons, 
their steel bur- 
nished like silver, 
their heads or hafts 
gay with tassels. 
Battle-ax, pike, 
sword, spear, par- 
tisan, curved bill 
that had the inner 
edge of its hook 
sharpened keener 
than a spoke- 
shave, all stood 
mated in pairs 
right and left, 
ready for use. Two 
Chinamen in loose 
black garments 
made their bow 
and fell to work— 
slight, sinewy, 
quick as a pair of 
leopards. They be- 
gan gently enough. 
The Drunkard and 
his Full Glass to 
show the nine-and- 
forty ways of fall- 
ing, the Monkey 
on a Pole frolick- 
ing through the 
marvels which 
underlie quarterstaff play, the Man with the Heart who 
holds it shaped invisibly between his finger tips and by 
graceful undulation of body and limb performs each 
guard for each vital organ—these pantomimes, and more, 
Jau Kai Ming and his pupil enacted all in the way of 
theory, with deliberate ease. 

Then, swift and furious, came practice. They boxed with 
hands and feet—a lightning interchange of eightfold blows 
that never came home, while bone and muscle, fist and 
shoe meeting, smacked like hardwood. They wrestled, one 
throwing another headlong, high off the floor, only to have 
the other in going down trip him, upset him with a foot 
lock tighter than tongs, magically neat, so that both fell, 
somersaulted and rose in a bounce together. Choosing 
weapons from the rack, they fought on—swords against 
bare hands, two knives against bare hands, a long partisan 
to a kind of triple flail, a ten-foot lance to the deadly 
shining chain that can fly supple as a snake or rigid as a 
bar. There was no pretense or trickery, no hitting to one 
side, or mere acrobatics, or combat of the stage. Nothing 
but the unearthly skill of master and man prevented blood- 
shed again and again by a hairbreadth, while for ninety 
minutes, gone like five, this pair of agile black demons con- 
tended in a whirl of flashing steel. 

When for the last time they toweled their heads, nodded 
and smiled good afternoon, a great sigh rose from all who 
had watched. 

“How you likee? Pooty nice, mos’ olo kine.’”’ Yi Tao 
beamed with joy, hospitality and vicarious pride. “‘ You 
see, Gi Sét, hart to do, begin welly yong, lartchee study 
long tam. Yeah, I tink so, you likee him.” 
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Nothing But the Unearthly Skill of Master and Man Prevented Bloodsked Again and Again by a Hairbreadth 


No man, having viewed such a wonder, could fail to 
praise. Argument, indeed, began, as we shuffled out 
through an alley, whether one mode of fighting ought 
rather to be called Lion Behind Gold Mountain than Two 
Tigers Come to Szechuen. This fine point—fine, because 
every mode bore a name of classic tradition—was com- 
fortably waived by an old gentleman who turned his 
benevolent face to remark that in English it all nowadays 
would mean the same thing. As for that other conflict, 
named Three Sworn Brethren, after the celebrated Red 
Face, Black Face and White Face, the emperor’s uncle, 
whose long arms reached below his knees, why, there you 
had history to guide you, seventeen hundred years or more. 

“Yeah, shu,” agreed Tao. ‘Pooty olo.”’ 

By night in the kitchen therefore his talk ran upon this 
ancient art of fighting, and modern masters. Does not he 
who taught Jau Kai Ming still live, an honorable gentle- 
man about seventy-five years of age, active as a youth? 
Did not he, this grand old champion, Lao Chun Nam, not 
so long ago slay Iron Head, a ferocious brawler who had no 
right ever to have learned the mystery? It is well known. 
The surly Iron Head picked a quarrel, ran at Mr. Lao to 
deal him that butt over the heart which had never failed to 
kill—and was met by a quiet reply swifter than the snap 
of athumb. He flew twenty feet backward, stone dead. 

““He’s neck blokem,” said Tao. ‘‘He’s blains bus’ out. 
Dissee way, so! One-two-th’ee, kick! Callem Tigu Wash 
Face.” 

The trick is not imparted to children, fools or persons of 
bad character. For reasons general, nothing personal, it 
will be enough here to say that Tiger Wash Face is 
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things. Wainscot and beam sheathing were of sandalv 

“You found this, did you?”” A hard light woke! 
merchant’s eyes, but swiftly died. Placing the jar 
table, he viewed it with apathy. ‘‘ Where?” 

“In my own field, sir.’’ 

“How much are you asking?” 

The farmer summoned all his courage. 

“Three hundred dollars.’ . 

Mr. Wong smiled, not because the jar might sell for 
times as much, but because he had another plan. 
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that, perhaps, would be nearer.” He yawned. 

likeit. Leave the thing here while I make up my 

n’t you, and come back tomorrow?” 
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A Young Girl in Apricot Color Swayed and Spun, Flinging Overhead Two 
as Dizzily But_as True as Wheels 


In and round this village we are a large old family, but how 
poor! Heisrich, the power of wealth surrounds him like a 
fort. What can we do? Hush! If the twigs are brittle, a 
thousand of them together do not make a log. Oh, peace, 
woman! It is a great danger to talk so of Wong Tai 
Kwong!” 

At last, worn out, she surrendered. 

“You are all alike. Men have no spirit. Why drag 
farther? Why go on?” 

Two months afterward the widow lay dying. Her son, 
their only child, a brown work-hardened youth, took care 
of her, though she refused all care. What they said to- 
gether at the end is not known; but Siu Leong Yook, who 
had always been as meek and boyish as his father, came 
out from that room with a stern face and his mother’s look 
in his eyes. 

“Uncle,” said he, “I am going to kill him.” 

The eldest cousin groaned. 

Here came all this perilous chatter of words again, to 
be silenced. 

“Young child, we can do nothing for you.” 

“Of course not. I do for myself.’ 

“Hear words of reason,” begged his uncle. ‘“‘Can the 
duck’s egg break the stone pillar? You are fifteen years 
old. He’s a grown man, with a houseful more at his back 
to help him. A devil, yes, who has murdered two. Will 
you give him a third to eat up? Why, what know you 
about fighting? To fight against odds and win—or, no, 
even to come out alive—a man must practice the art for 
years, learn, perfect himself, train his body. Who in our 
village can teach you, where we are all men of peace? My 
grandfather knew a master of the art, who had to begin 
younger than you, by running and leaping in great iron 
shoes, month after month, till he could jump like a fly, 
jump from the ground to the roof and land without moving 
a tile.” 


Swords That Revolved 
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The orphan heard him out, bowed gravely and turned 
away. 

“Good! Our cousin Lai is a blacksmith.” 

Outside the village, beyond the dreary dun fields, past 
the grave mounds, above terraces of aged rock work that 
climbed like an infinitely serpentine stairway, rose the 
barren hills. A road or ledge of rubble disappeared high 
among them. Elsewhere along their crest nothing, not 
even a ruinous temple, marked any place whither fer any 
reason man should go. Yet farmers who worked under the 
morning star, who followed the end of daylight home, 
began to see more than once by the early dusk or the late a 
small human figure move against a background, far aloft, 
of crag, ridge or bowlder. It might be a fox, they reported, 
that had clawed up an old skull, and so, balancing a dead 
man’s head upon his own while preying northerly toward 
the Seven Stars, taken this form of mankind. 

““A portent,’’ said the neighborhood, ‘‘of change and 
uneasiness.” 

Meantime Wong the merchant lived well, drove hard 
bargains and flourished like a willow tree by a brook. Only 
one thing annoyed him, which was that of late his trading 
in furs had come to astand. Over the hills, over the moun- 
tains, and beyond even to the borders of wild Russia, he 
went or had men go yearly to traffic with the barbarians. 
This part of his many affairs had brought in profit. Now it 
brought none, for thieves had sprung up, a tribe of bandits 
lurking in the higher wilderness, who stopped carts, mur- 
dered carters and looted the silver going or the furs coming 
down. So long as they despoiled his rivals it was fair and 
well. 

“But last time they carried off my silver,’ complained 
Wong. ‘‘Mine! These earth-born evil ones, they grow 
continually worse.” 

“Your foot will stamp them back into the ground,”’ de- 
clared asycophant. “‘ Yet why endanger your precious per- 
son? Why not hire fight- 
ing men?” 

“‘T have hired dozens. 
They are no good.” 

“‘ How if you applied to 
the Shansi Heung Ma? 
There is a great master of 
the art, Chin Fong by 
name, a champion.”’’ 

At the moment, Wong 
Tai Kwong belittled this 
wisdom; but afterward, 
slyly adopting it as a por- 
tion of his own, acted, 
and sent a message to the 
fighter. In those days not 
long ago, before Western 
firearms corrupted the 
country, Shansi Heung 
Ma, or Shang Ma—the 
brotherhood of the horse 
guards, the guild of the 
pony tax that made a 
road safe anywhere for 
merchandise—was a name 
to conjure with. Ill-doers, 
mountain thieves, out- 
laws, highwaymen all 
feared it. Mr. Wong, 
therefore expecting a 
brawny ruffian whiskered 
like the tiger, almost 
thought himself cheated 
when one day there called 
at his house an elderly 
gentleman with perfect 
manner, sedate garb and 
a clever, candid, youthful 
face. Except for good 
humor and for bodily 
movement rippling free as 
liquid, tougher than silk, 
the champion was quite 
commonplace. 

“You are Chin Fong? 
The best, I believe, in 
your profession?”’ 

Smiling politely, Chin 
Fong shook his head. 

“T am of the mystery. 
But no, sir, there are three 
better now, with eight, 
nine, eleven perhaps com- 
ing on as good.” 

‘“Your modesty is 
charming.” 

“Not at all, sir. A 
matter of fact. We keep 
our score, and know when 
a brother is passing his 
prime or learning still.” 
(Continued on Page 174) 
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Richard Ballantine received his brother’s letter. Re- 
turning leisurely northward along the coast of Europe 
in his schooner-yacht Wanderer, after a winter spent cruis- 
ing about the Mediterranean, he had put into the Spanish 
watering place for mail, and had found Charles’ 
letter, with its extraordinary news, awaiting 
him. 

He was at first amused, then tremendously 

curious. And because nothing was more im- 
portant to him than the satis- 
faction of his own wonder about 
life, he decided at once to give 
up his plans for the summer and 
gohome. Theintervening ocean 
was only a detail in his thought. 
He had sailed too often into the 
blue haze that hovers over the 
horizon to believe, as landsmen 
believe, in its solemnity. 

Having reached his decision, 
he delayed only long enough to 
make a certain purchase—he 
wasn’t long ashore, because he 
knew just what he wanted and 
where to go for it—and to send 
a cable home. Within a few 
hours after his arrival in port 
the wealthy young rover was 
again at sea. 

Some two weeks later, on a 
sultry June afternoon,the Wan- ¥ 
derer dropped anchor off Great 
Cove, Long Island. Standing 
on the after deck of the yacht, 
which lay motionless in the 
leaden waters of the Sound, 
Richard could see, beyond a 
discreet guard of oaks, the vast 
blue-gray roof of Ballanton, the 
house in one of whose rooms he 
had been born; in another of 
which his father, the chief of all the Ballantines and the 
greatest banker of his day, had died. Richard remembered 
that death; remembered the financial tremors that had 
accompanied it, and thinking at the same time of Charles, 
suddenly laughed aloud. Good Lord, it was incredible— 
that Charles, the reigning heir, high priest of the religion 
of family pride and present head of the Ballantine banking 
dynasty, should be going to indulge in a romance. All 
romance, from the point of view of the Ballantine saga, 
was incredible. It was altogether too human. 

Turning to his sailing master and close friend, who stood 
near him at the schooner’s rail, Richard said, “‘ My brother 
Charles is going to be married, Captain Mosby. I believe 
I haven’t told you.” 

““No, sir.” 

“Tt’s by way of being a family secret, I understand. But 
I count you as one of the family.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ballantine.” 

“You know how to keep a secret, which is more than I 
can say for some members of the family proper. Aunt 
Alexandra, for instance.’’ Again Richard laughed, then 
fell to musing. Captain Mosby waited. Finally the young 
man said, “It seems that Charles is going to marry a 
dancing girl.” 

“A dancing girl,’’ repeated the other in a tone that 
offered no comment on the information. 

“So it seems. I daresay my mother will be upset. 
What?” 

“T only coughed, sir. But if you want my opinion, I’m 
sure Mrs. Ballantine will manage the situation, whatever 
iiss 

“Yes, you’re right about that. My mother isn’t to be 
downed—but—it’s extraordinary that Charles should be 
going to do such a thing.”’ Richard’s blue eyes gleamed 
with a humorous light. ‘“‘Though as a matter of fact it’s 
not Charles I’m thinking of.” 

“Naturally not so much as your mother, sir.” 

“No. Nor even of my mother. I’m thinking of the girl.”’ 

“The dancing girl?” 

““M-m—yes; I can’t imagine her in Ballanton. That 
tomb—to hold a dancing girl! She’ll die of it, Captain 
Mosby.” 

“T doubt that, sir. She’ll probably do very well in it, 
once she gets her bearings. It’s not every girl has such a 
chance to better herself te 

“But is she bettering herself? That’s what I’m curious 
to know.” 

So here, then, in a sentence, was the reason for their sud- 
den flight homeward across the Atlantic. Captain Mosby 
made note of his employer’s curiosity and proceeded, with 
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a privilege based on many other intimate conversations, to 
argue his point. 

“TI should say she was doing a handsome thing for her- 
self. A girl without a penny to her name, no doubt, to 
marry your brother Charles!” 

“You think her a scheming hussy?” 

“That’s putting words in my mouth, sir. Words I’d 
never say even if I thought them.” 

“Well, she may be a scheming hussy for all I know. I’m 
not necessarily hostile on that account. Living is schem- 
ing. But she must be clever to have turned Charles’ head. 
Or else she understands witchcraft, Captain Mosby.” 

“That’s hardly possible, sir, in this latitude.” 

“No, of course not. But she must be—unusual. 
unusual young woman.” 

“Youll find out about her soon enough now,” muttered 
the captain. 

“Yes. I suppose she’ll be visiting at Great Cove over 
the week-end. We’re arriving on a Friday. That means 
something unpleasant, doesn’t it?’ 

“Tt means trouble,’ answered the sailor dryly. 

But Richard scarcely heard. He had fallen to musing 
again. Charles, he thought, would be too infatuated with 
the girl—her name was Regina Duval—to see clearly the 
incongruity of her presence in the Ballantine saga. Yet 
that incongruity existed; it was apparent to him even in 
prospect. It was what gave spice to the whole affair. 

A sharp roll of thunder in the west roused him to the 
realization that a storm was making. 

“If you’re going ashore, sir ” suggested the sailing 
master. 

“Yes. At once.” 

Somehow he remembered the time a swallow had got 
into the house. It was just before a storm, the servants 
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but persistent fear t 

_some day would be dra 
into the life that went ¢ 
there, under the wide 
of Ballanton. That, to 
would be a kind of 
against Nature. Riche 
his tribe, had the gi 

freedom. Let him g 

reflected the captain, ¢ 

guard his honor. 
Landing at the Balla 
the young man climbed 
steps, unexpectedly familiar, the 
bank. These steps brought him 
darkened pergola through whie 
path wandered toward incident; 
and beyond these the great h 
brown and monstrous in its setti 
As Richard started along the 
of thunder announced the app 
storm that had been threatenin 
ried, and had reached the endo 
when he saw standing in the 
yond, beside a bush of yellow floy 
sythia, a girl in a white dress wit) 
on her head. 

She was looking directly at him 
have seen him coming up the p 
first thought was that he had startled her. She see 
spite of her apparent poise, subtly alarmed, fri 
was a puzzling impression. Because there was no 
fear in the intelligent dark eyes looking steadily 
It was rather an alertness, a readiness for flig 
one sees in the eyes of birds and animals—qui 
whose instinct is for wildness, for continual e 

The wind blew against the bush, making fl 
blossoms flutter. She too, opposing her slender 
gust, seemed to be urged to movement, to a 
flutterings. Her figure was molded and reveale 
by the force that had created her—a force cont 
of draperies as it was resentful of her stillness. 

“You're the sailor brother.” ' 

He nodded and went toward her, holding out 
“No need to ask who you are.” 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Well, of course—you’re Regina ——” “a 

“Yes, I’m Regina.” 

“You’re going to marry my brother Charles. 

“Yes, but’’—her voice was curiously bl 
wind—‘‘you mustn’t say it like that. So casu 
tremendous thing, you know.” 

“Tremendous, is it?’ 

“Oh, yes, I——”’ Several words—a whole p 
in the gust; then her voice, light and brittle as 
at a distance: ‘“‘I can’t get over the feeling—ca 
I’m not dreaming. I came out here to try to 
pinch myself! Then I saw the yacht, and watched sh 
cinating! I guessed it was you. They’d told me 
were coming. I wanted to see you.” — 

“My wanting to see you,” shouted back 
bolt of lightning crackled, ‘has driven me_ 
Atlantic.” a 


reou prepared to dislike me?”’ she asked, making 
vement toward him. 

\fot at all! I thought possibly you understood 
To have enchanted Charles, you know.” 

' ow funny! But—you'll be disappointed.” 

ot think so. What is it about first impres- 
this has been most satisfying.” 

1 ere satisfying,”’ she said, “coming up the path 
a _— over your shoulder. Charles said 


i 
jpuw’reright. It was I who said it,” 
: suddenly till she was breathless. 
e 


she confessed, 
“Oh, how 


ymes the deluge,” he called out. ‘‘Run!”’ 
di she said and, turning, ran fast along the garden 
nihe after her. As they reached the flagstone 
tt made an entrance to the house, the rain fell 
iy, torrents. He caught her hand and dragged her 
stis, and so they came bursting into the high, dim 
Banton, and almost into the arms of its dowager 
3 a0, with Aunt Alexandra a little behind her— 
sstod erect and implacable in the open door- 


the!” said her younger son, panting. ‘‘ Hello—I’ve 


: ‘ichard. I must say this is characteristic of you. 
»u2 wet. And Regina’s drenched to the skin. You 
ae at once, my dear—I told you it was foolish to 


, ‘rs. Ballantine.” 
;in the garden,” said Richard, “‘informally.”’ 
ovl think so,’”’ commented Mrs. Ballantine, whose 

ovver modulated, had always a fine edge to it. 
va foolish,” said Regina suddenly, and went with 
ii up the broad, faintly shining stairs. 

it lex, darling!’ cried Richard, kissing that soft 
nh he thought was, ‘‘ Regina’s terrified of my 
/oxandra said, ““You look younger than ever, 
1, declare—and to think you’ve come all the way 
he ocean—and not even a hat on your head! And 
n orm! And running—with Regina! Don’t you 
1e/beautiful? Imagine meeting her in the garden! 
2 yu well, my dear boy? And —— 
x<a‘lra!’’ said her sister, and Aunt Alex lapsed at 
‘obedient silence. 
ers Charles?” asked Richard. “‘Isn’t he here?” 
» telephoned to say he’d not be out till late this 
on He’s working very hard these days,” an- 
i rs. Ballantine with a certain severity. 
ninere’s time for us to have a 
ai Richard. “T want to know 
et ave to change your clothes, 
r ty. You’re dripping.” 
nas bad as that. 
ng later. I sup- 
‘vi some dinner 
ipfairs ——”’ 
ee is just as 
, it? 
neon then,” he 
‘Li's gossip.” 
ssi!’’ exclaimed 
he but it was she 
| t) way into the 
iv'g room off the 
Tere are some 
yc must know, 
up se the sooner 
er Are you com- 
xaira?’?’ 
sigs I’d run up 
wl ther that child 
yal some camphor 
n |r chest,’’ mur- 
Au; Alex timidly. 
yniense. One 

one’s chest in 


nith,” 
er! 
shiwent upstairs 
ani, Her timidity 
alamazing stub- 
8, |: Richard well 

laughed as he 

3 mother into 
t, lith-paneled liv- 
m. 


agreed 


‘ 
Oi Wana 
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“You're all just the same,” he said, “‘in spite of Charles’ 
romance.” 

“Romance!” repeated his mother, and sat down in the 
chair that always had been her throne. She was a tall, 
lean woman, sharp featured, with indomitable blue eyes— 
Richard had her eyes—and gray hair smartly waved and 
drawn into a high knot at the back of her head. 

“Romance!”’ she said, and then, ‘“‘I think this is the 
hardest thing I’ve ever had to face.” 

“Tell me all about it. When and where did he meet 
her?” asked Richard. 

“Last winter. Ata charity bazaar. He was chairman 
of the committee. I’ve always told him to avoid those 
chairmanships. They’re demoralizing—but Charles is so 
public spirited. Well! She was to dance—and did dance, 
quite charmingly, I must say. I was there and saw her. 
She danced in a sort of costume ——” 

“Ah!” said Richard. ‘In a sort of costume.” 

“Yes. She’d been sent by the theater where she was— 
appearing a 

“How appearing? Not in the chorus, dear mother!”’ 

“No, thank Heaven! They won’t have that to say 
about her, though of course they’ll say it just the same. 
She had a leading part, I understand. A sort of special 
dancing part 2 

“Has she left the theater?” 

“Oh, yes! Linsisted on that, as soon as Charles told me 
he’d decided to marry her. And so far we’ve managed to 
keep it a secret. You understand, Richard, it’s to be 
strictly a family secret for the present.” 

“So Charles menticned in his letter. 
ticularly?”’ 

“The reason’s apparent enough, even to—Regina. 
Charles is very busy just now. Trying to arrange an 
international loan, you know. It’s a tremendously im- 
portant and delicate business. You wouldn’t understand— 
but there are several large banking groups—the Park, 
Loman group, for instance—that must be brought around. 
Unfortunately the newspapers have got hold if it, and 
there’s been a good deal of publicity. Some Western sena- 
toms have been talking in Washington and altogether it’s a 
great burden on Charles. So naturally he doesn’t want to 
have to face, at this time, the additional publicity that’s 
bound to come with the announcement of his engagement.” 

“‘He’s afraid it’ll hurt him with the gang,” said Richard. 

“The gang!” 

“Well, the group then. 
His banker friends.” 

“So it would,” agreed 
Mrs. Ballantine readily. 
“They’re all highly re- 
spected and respectable 
men,” she added with 
spirit. ‘‘The first citizens 
of the country. I’m sure 
I don’t know why you 
should refer to them as 
the gang.” 


But why, par- 
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‘“‘Oh,” said Richard, smiling, ‘‘it was only a manner of 
speaking. I don’t mean to belittle them, indeed I don’t. 
But of course Regina would be a long way beyond their 
comprehension. That is, as Charles’ wife.”’ 

His mother looked at him; and suddenly she exclaimed. 
“T don’t understand it. I simply don’t understand it! If 
it had been you, with your undisciplined ways ——’”’ 

“Undisciplined!’’ said Richard, stung by the word. “‘Is 
that fair? Just because I don’t choose to stay ashore and 
sacrifice to the family idols os 

““What a heathen notion! Oh, but we shan’t quarrel, my 
dear boy. Not when you’ve just got home. By the way, 
had you a nice voyage? And what decided you to give up 
your summer cruise?’”’ 

“Another heathen notion,’’ answered Richard with a 
grin. ‘‘I wanted to see whether it was possible for a dan- 
cing girl to breathe the air of Ballanton.” 

“Ah, precisely,’ remarked his mother. “‘ Precisely what 
I meant about you. You’re impulsive beyond words. Once 
you get an idea into your head, you must act. You never 
stop to deliberate ——”’ 

Richard thought ‘‘I’m in for a lecture!” ‘and was search- 
ing for some means of escape when a manservant came into 
the room and announced that Mr. Charles had telephoned 
to say he would not be home for dinner. A matter of busi- 
ness, it seemed, was detaining him in town. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Ballantine, and clicked her tongue. 
Turning to Richard she said ‘‘The loan!”’ and then fell 
silent, as though this portentous statement explained 
everything. 

Richard took advantage of his opportunity. 

“Must go up and dress,” he muttered, and excusing 
himself went quickly out of the room. All his life, he re- 
membered, he had been moved to flee from his mother’s 
presence. It was a queer thing, and rather painful. He 
felt suddenly depressed as he climbed the stairs. 

In the upper hall he met Aunt Alexandra coming out of 
the guest room, which was in the same wing as his own. 
That sentimental lady was in one of her ecstatic moods. 

“Oh, but she’s beautiful, that Regina! You should see 
her, Richard. No, no, of course I-don’t mean—though as 
far as that goes, it seems almost a sin to hide anything so 
lovely. Sovery lovely! Likeastatue—quite perfect! Such 
a sweet young body—and such legs # 

“Alexandra!” said Richard, mimicking his mother. 

(Continued on Page 89) 


“Regina! How Do You—Happen to be—Here?"’ 


is tough enough for a lad that’s expected, among a 

gross of other cushy chores, to split seven lower berths 
sixteen ways and to keep high-grass rookies from trying to 
sleep in Mrs. Pullman’s clothes hammocks; so you can eas- 
ily imagine the grand and glorious grief of toting a bevy 
of bat swingers across the big drink. 

If Old Man Cook had started his tours with the bunch 
I had in tow, including Stupe Gilligan, he’d have gone 
down in the histories, not as the inventor of international 
rubbernecking, but as the bird that hatched the slogan, 
Stay Home, Young Man, and Grow Up With the Mort- 
gages. To look at Stupe was to think pleasantly of may- 
hem; to hear him talk was to make merry over man- 
slaughter. Even without Gilligan the junket wouldn’t 
have been a bed of roses; with him it was a cradle of 
thorns parked out in a rainstorm. 

At that, though, I guess Bull Grogan thought he was 
doing the sweet and pretty by me when he hung that 
world trip around my neck with the side dish of Gilligan 
tripe. 

“‘Jim,’’ remarks the manager of the Sox to me after 
we'd staggered through the regular league schedule, ‘‘be- 
tween scouting and sitting in for me part of the season, 
you’ve been hustling high and hefty this summer and I got 
a reward for you.” 

“Curse these constant raises!’’ I kids. 
save me ——”’ 

“Say no more,” cuts in Bull. ‘‘ You’re saved, but what 
I’m going to hand you makes a boost in salary look like a 
zero without any playmates from one to nine. You’re 
going around the world free, grateful and for nothing.” 

‘On and with who?” I inquires. 

“You're taking a ball team with you,” explains Grogan, 
‘and you play in Honolulu, Sydney, Shanghai, and so 
forth.”’ 

“The whole Blue Sox layout going along?”’ I asks. 

“No,” returns the chief. ‘‘It’s going to be called the 
Blue Sox tour on account of our crowd framing the hike 
and putting up the piasters, but we’re getting some jour- 


ise piloting a ball team on an overnight rattler jump 


“Will nobody 


neymen from other teams in the league. You’re the 
manager.” 

“‘How’d you happen to scratch yourself?”’ I demands 
suspiciously. 


““T’m not well enough,”’ comes back Bull; ‘‘and, besides, 
I took that gang to England a couple of years ago.” 

“The first excuse,’ says I, “‘passes mustard, but the 
second sounds kind of hollow and tinny when you throw it 
on the counter. What was the matter with the tour that 
you don’t want to make it again?” 

“Nothing,” yelps Grogan. ‘“‘Can’t I slip you a gift 
hearse without having you look for the sterling mark on 
the handles? I figured you’d get a rest, see the world and 
also carry a message of good will 4 

“A whosit?”’ I interrupts. ‘“‘A message of whiches?”’ 

“The boss,” returns Bull, “‘like you maybe knows, is a 
bug on this hands-across-the-sea hurrah and the rest of the 


rt 


“They Don’t Hardly Give You a Thing 
to Eat on This Raft,’’ Ile Kicks 


you-scratch-me-and-I’ll-scratch-you stuff that’s expected 
to make a tramp out of war and peace a habit instead of a 
holiday. He’s got the idea that sending ball teams to other 
countries is a grand move toward making the lion and the 
lamb lie down together.” 

“They do now,” I wheezes, “‘but the lion’s the only one 
that gets up. Don’t we play any baseball?” 

“‘Sure,” returns Grogan. ‘‘That’s all youdodo. They’ve 
got some good nines in a few of those foreign places, espe- 
cially Japan, and where they haven’t any you can use your 
tossers in an exhibition game. You haven’t any objections 
to leaving behind a good impression of America on the 
side, have you?” 

“No,” I returns, ‘‘but I can picture the cuddly notion 
of the U.S. A. a crowd of banzais are going to get watching 
Fathead McCoogan or Spikes Miller heaving a bat at the 
ump or telling him that his mother’s a lop-eyed crook.” 

“In the first place,” says Bull, ‘‘ Miller and McCoogan 
aren’t going along. We’ve picked a decent bunch and——”’ 

““Who’s in the line-up?” I cuts in. Grogan rattles off a 
list of names, about twenty of ’em, including six of the Sox. 

“And,” he finishes in a kind 
of mumble, ‘‘Gilligan, of the 
Lizards.” 

“Stupe Gilligan?” I gasps. 

“Ves,” returns the chief, 
shamefaced. ‘“‘I know he’s 
stuffed with excelsior between 
the ears, but he got to the boss 
some way and hooked himself 
to the kite.” 

“Well,” I snaps, “you’d 
better drop him if you want me 
to fly it. I’m willing to be re- 
sponsible for the table manners 
of a backward anteater, or even 
sleep in the scuppers with a 
brace of dogs featuring rabies, but I draw 
the line on Stupe. The trip’s all wet if he 
goes. That puncture’d be telling the captain 
how to run the ship and the McAdoo how 
torule Japan five minutes after he got a squint 
at ’em.”’ 

I speaks with feeling and experience about 
Gilligan. That calliope-mouthed minus was 
with the Blue Sox one season when I was 
pinch-hitting for Grogan, and how I suf- 
fered! Before the summer was over I was 
being mistaken for my grandfather and get- 
ting circulars from every sanitarium in the 
country. 

Gilligan’s front name was Joe, but at least eighty- 
seven people had independently christened him 
Stupid, a good part of them just from looking at 
his picture. There was nothing he knew anything 
about, but there wasn’t a subject from the birthrate 
of triplets in Hohokus, New Jersey, to the output of 

left-handed widgets in Siloam Springs, Ar- 

kansas, that he couldn’t put up an argument 

over. He was just as good on one side of 
a debate as the other, not having the usual handi- 
cap of knowing something even distantly related 
by marriage to the discussion. 

On account of the fact that his mind 
never wandered, having no place to go, 
Stupe was a pretty fair hitter, and 
that’s why he weighted down the Sox 
pay roll until I took Bull by the horns 
and put it to him cold that he’d either 
have to trade Gilligan or lose my trade. 
Grogan’s judgment was good and he 
picked me. Sluggers are common, but 
scouts are born, not made—can you 
imagine a guy making himself one of 
those things? 

“‘Chief,’’ says I after a spell of glum 
silence, ‘‘you’d better get another nurse 
to take your tots touring.” 

““Come on,” urges Grogan, ‘‘smile 
for mamma and show your little toof- 
ums. The rest of the gang that’s 
going along’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Fair,” I admits. 

“Well,” goes on Bull,“ you can stand 
for one quince among two dozen eat- 
ing apples, can’t you? It’ll be a trip 
you’ll remember, Jim.” 

“TI got a hunch it will,” says I. 
“I’m looking back on it even before I 
start.” 

“Just think,’ continues Grogan. 
“You'll see the beautiful bathing gals 


on the beach at Waikiki in their zero-piece bathin 
you'll ride in those Japanese gin rickeys with a 
geisha gimme, you’ll ——”’ 
“Tell it to the Marines!”’ I barks. “I’m too olcg, 
list.” i | 
I a 
(ee doesn’t join the party till we gets | § ; 
Francisco, so there were five or six days of th yoy 
tour that I can’t blame for my white hair and stooy| houl 
ders. But we’re no sooner through the Golden the 
Stupe begins stirring his stuff and spilling it 
“You got to change that room of mine,” sa) 
‘“What’s the matter?”’ I inquires, sarcastic 
ing machine on the building next door keeping y 
“Building?”’ puzzles Gilligan. 
““Yes,’’ I tells him, short. “‘The annex they’rep 
the Bon Ton Store at Sapulpa, Oklahoma.” 


Harris’ room is bigger than mine 
and Gilroy’s is right on the main 
floor.” 


““Why shouldn’t they be?’ I snaps. a 

“Didn’t I bat .267 against Harris’ .259 last sil: 
howls Gilligan. ‘‘Didn’t I outfield Gilroy by .086' F 

“You maybe did,” I returns, ‘‘but we didn’t layut ht 
flops on this scow according to the box-score rett/s: ! 
was done alphabetical. ef ; 

“But G is ahead of H, isn’t it?’’ demands Stup: a 

“How much,” I growls, reaching for my ah 
you willing to bet on that?” 

“Nothing,” says Gilligan after some of his sutitu! 
for thought. ‘“‘It’sa long time since I left sale 

“Thirty-one years is a longish stretch,” Ia 

“What are you talking about?” scowls stupe “I 
not thirty yet.” 

“‘T know,” says I, 
much closer you were to the starboard scl 
Harris or Gilroy?” 

“No,” admits Gilligan. ‘Is that supposed dil 

“A treat!” I gasps. ‘‘It’s the ox’s spats wh 
accommodations. I don’t mind slipping you the 
I had to pay extra to land ’em for you. They bye 
give that stateroom to the King of Australia’s ym 
the hunt, but when I told ’em who I wanted It 1)" 
you should have seen the purser turn pale. ‘ 

‘“* Master of the hunt, eh?’ says I. ‘The baby 
ing for is master of the bunt.’”’ 

“Tl say I am,” protests Stupe. 

“T understand,” I goes on, “that the ov i 
trying to pull that cabin out from under you 
fierce the way they'll fight to get near the st 
pers.” 

““What’s so good about them?” inquires Gil 


“but did you happen a n0 


the 


3 ay mo 


“)yu’ll see for yourself,” I whispers, “when you get 
ow to where it’s hot and the scuppers get filled up with 
jg vater. Harris’d trade you in a minute if you’d rather 
x ris quarters.” 
“ >t me he won’t trade!” yelps Stupe. “I wouldn’t 
svi hat dog pen of his on a bet; nor Gilroy’s. I'd like to 
oe bozos try to get me away from those scuppers!”’ 
account of Gilligan’s conversation or the up-she- 
es own-she-goes motion of the boat, I suddenly gets a 
zz feeling in the tummy and wabbles away from Stupe. 
| “Going to eat?” asks 
the super-simp. 

“On the contrary,” I 
says, feeble, and makes 
a wild grab for the dan- 
cing rail. 


Gilligan Lashes Out With His Gloved 
Mitt and Catches the Jap Flush on 


the Chin 
| 


a ck?” inquires Gilligan, following me. 
0,” Imumbles. “There’s a fish hereabouts 
ia, used to know and I promised to look him 
Die next time I was around this way.” 
the captain knew how to run this tug,” 
'y 5tupe, “it wouldn’t rock like this. I’ll go 
the balcony and give him a talking to.” 
iy the next three or four days I’m a horse de combat, 
‘cng closer to my bunk than fleas to a pup, excepting 
gi or ten times a day when the subject of food comes up. 
_ an t you do anything for me?” I asks the ship’s doc, 
hilrifts in for a look. 
(ot a thing,” smiles he. “It’s got to take its course.” 
; ot any arsenic?’”’ I moans. 
‘ That do you want arsenic for?”’ grins the sawbones. 
Hl a a Bes cunning and subtle, “‘the bugs are 
mn for . my rosebushes and I want to fix up a 
see,” remarks the pill promoter, “that you still have 
penaeet humor,” 
na a slipping too,” I growls as Stupe walks 
Ting all the time I’m off my feed—and what an 
4 ean comes to me with complaints and whines. 
leads not a bit under the weather—his brains not 
'g enou h power to notify his stomach that it’s on the 
‘~and he can’t understand my lack of interest in his 
mélange about menus. The first night I’m on the 
In with a howl about the meals. 


0! 
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“They don’t hardly give you a thing to eat on this 
raft,”’ he kicks. ‘All I got for dinner was a steak, a platter 
of potatoes and some other vegetables and a half a pie. 
How’s a growing lad going to live on that canary fodder?” 

““You’d be surprised,”’ I chokes, “‘on how little a bimbo 
can get by. How much you think I’m eating?” 

“You missed dinner, didn’t you?’’ comes back Gilligan. 

“Missed nothing!’’ I shouts. “I didn’t even aim at it. 
Listen, vacuum, if you mention vittles to me again, or 
drift in here with a toothpick, your mother’ll faint the 
next time she takes a look at you.” 

““My mother’s dead,’’ says Stupe. 

“Your family has all the luck,” I groans, and turns to 
the wall. 

I draws a lot of chatty visits from Gilligan and I finds 
out from Dave Hartnett, my particular side kicker in the 

party, that I’m the bearded goat on account of the 
other players’ refusing to cotton to that weevil. 

“The boys,”’ the pitcher tells me, “‘are all off of 
him with the exception of Hank Tracy, and Hank 


hasn’t been quite all present and 
accounted for since he was beaned 
by Hopper’s fast one last year. 
How’d you happen toincludeStupe 
in this tour, anyways?” 

“‘T didn’t include him,” I snaps. 
“He was included on me by the 
boss; but now that he is with us, 
don’t treat him like he was a leper 
with the smallpox trying to crash 
a health-week meeting of the Ku 
Ku Klan. He’s human and 44 

“If you were feeling better,” interrupts Dave, ‘I could 
put up a brisk argument with you on that statement. Ever 
hear of evolution?”’ : 

“It wouldn’t do any good,” says I. “‘The doc tells me 
that this seasickness is got to run its course.” 

“Evolution,’”’ explains Hartnett, who once had a college 
skin a sheep for him, ‘‘is the idea that man ascended from 
some lower form of life. Your friend Gilligan missed the 
elevator, that’s all. I wouldn’t care anything about him 
excepting that he’s queering us with all the passengers on 
the ship. After a talk with him they shy off the rest of us, 
figuring that we’re all a lot of loud speakers attached to 
vacuum cleaners. Your friend Gilligan “ 

“You pull that friend-Gilligan line again,” I splutters, 
‘and I’ll get well just on purpose to drape your lamps with 
black-and-blue awnings. I didn’t think you’d kick a man 


‘when he was down and can’t keep anything else in the 


same position.” ‘ 

“Cheer up,” says Dave. ‘We'll be in Honolulu in the 
morning.” 

“Hear that, stomach!’ I exclaims. ‘‘ We hit terra cotta 
tomorrow.’ And I feels so good over the notion that I 


‘sieve. 


i) 
an 


climbs out of the bunk and goes on deck with Hartnett. 
Stupe’s the first one of our crowd to pipe me. 

“Me and Hank Tracy been having an argument,”’ says 
he, ‘‘and we agreed to put it up to you.” 

“The first mate’s perfectly right,’’ I decides, curt. 

“The first mate!’’ gurgles Gilligan. ‘‘He wasn’t in on it. 
What -"” 

“‘He’s got the authority,” I cuts in sharp, “to make the 
cabin boy stop whistling on Sunday morning, hasn’t he?”’ 
With which I takes Dave by the arm and walks away. 

“T thought,” grins Hartnett, ‘‘you wanted us to treat 
Stupe like a human being?”’ 

“T’m not sure enough of these sea dogs of mine yet,” I 
returns, ‘‘to listen to any Gilligansia. Can you imagine the 
heft of an argument between him and Tracy? Must of 
been about whether the ocean was wetter yesterday or 
tomorrow.”’ 

“Probably wasn’t an argument at all,’’ suggests Dave. 
“The chances are it was merely an exchange of a lack of 
ideas.” 

Just about this time a jane I’d shared a rail with on the 
first day out comes up to us. 

“We're giving an entertainment this evening,’ says 
she, ‘‘for the benefit of the Sailors’ Home. Is there any- 
body in your party that can do anything—sing or dance 
or play? How about yourself?” 

“Lady,” I answers, “‘there’s nothing I wouldn’t do for 
the Sailors’ Home, because, sister, there’s nobody more 
hipped on home than the waif of the sea you see before you 
now; but I can’t dance on an empty stomach—even my 
own.” 

“Can you do anything?”’ she asks Hartnett. 

“T play a fair game of stud,’ replies Dave modestly; 
“but there is a fellow in our crowd who can make Pavlowa 
look like a truck caught in a bog, McCormack sound like a 
fishwife with laryngitis, and Paderewski ——” 

““Who’s that?” the talent scout cuts in on him 
eagerly. 
““J. Stupe Gilligan,’’ answers the pitcher, and 
calls him over. 
“Our greatest need,” says the old gal, “‘is for an 
accompanist. Will you oblige?’”’ she asks Stupe. 
“Sure,’’ he comes back prompt. 
“T didn’t know you played the piano,” I remarks. 
“T never have,” says Gilligan, ‘“‘but I’ve seen a 
lot a guys doing it.” 


III 


E MUST have hit Honolulu the wrong season of 

the year. Instead of brown chicks strumming on 
ukes and doing a St. Vitus in grass undies, the only 
women I saw down by the beach were either dumping 
coal into ships’ bunkers, selling Rahway, New Jersey, 
curios to folks from Rahway, New Jersey, or toeing 
out clams in the shallows. The scenery is pretty 
snappy, but just misses by an eyelash being snappy 
enough to make up for seven days of muffed meals and the 
society of Stupe. 

““Where’s that volcano they were telling us about?”’ he 
inquires. 

“There,” says I, pointing. 

““T don’t see it doing any volcano-ing,’’ complains 
Gilligan. 

“This is Monday,” explains Hartnett. ‘‘Did you ever 
hear of an earthquake or a cyclone or any other upheavals 
of Nature on a Monday?” 

“Don’t they ever happen on Mondays?” asks Stupe, 
serious. 

““Never,’’ Dave assures him, solemn. ‘‘Why do you 
think the women folks picked Monday for wash day? You 
don’t imagine they would have if there was a chance of 
the clothes all getting spotted up with lava or pulled off the 
line by a hurricane, do you?” 

“T never thought of that,’”’ says Gilligan. 

We have only one game scheduled in Hawaii, a set-to 
with a team from the army post. Figuring on giving the 
soldiers a chance 
to make a good 
showing, I sends 
our weakest 
lineup against 
them. That spots 
Stupe on second 
base. 

Gilligan never 
was such a much 
as an infielder, 
but this day he 
was an untamed 
Balls hit 
in his direction 
went zinging 
through hislunch 
hooks, just stop- 
ping long enough 
to thumb their 
noses at him, and 

(Continued on 

Page 115) 


I Sees Gilligan, and What a Fine Mess 
of Raw Meat He Turns Out to Bel 
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ITH one nota- 
ble exception, 
I regard per- 


sons who play golf asa golfers in Flide 
tribe of harmless luna- or Californie/he 
tics, who, if there was smite the eyea 
no such game as golf, pily; but out 
would probably waste way the feil 
their Saturdays and divot diggerre 
Sundays playing at I Examined a Twisted Rod at the Front End of the Roadster and Found We Could Proceed invariably «in 
tennis, that being the and rockbo d 
only game which for sublime futility surpasses golf. It has been calculated that we have one caddie in West- I am forced to except Roberta Symonds, because « 
The exception is Miss Roberta Bensonby Symonds, chester County for every fish egg in Russia, and a fish egg when sheis clad in her golfing armor, she remains a delit- 
formerly of Boston and now of Westchester County—the will not annoy a person unless attacked. ful spectacle, a ray of sunshine in an otherwise glany 
first stone house after you turn up the road leading to the Automobiles tearing furiously toward golf links run me_ world, and the male members of Fenwold go to all sor of 
Fenwold Country Club, which, it scarcely need be added down at intervals, and knickered maniacs wave their nib- _ silly lengths to win her casual attention. oo Me | 
here, is a golf course and a clubhouse for golf unfortunates, licks at me and demand to know what I mean by stopping The two golfing males who have been fluttering a 


with the usual brick fireplace containing a section of tree _ traffic, my own car being such a small roadster that it her most diligently for the past year are John Steve 
and pictures of English gentlemen playing the gameinthe could not possibly interfere with traffic. Itis paintedadull and Lloyd Jarvis Tripp, both members of. Fenwold 
year 1531, all of them apparently at the point of apoplexy. green and looks so much like the surrounding scenery that likewise of the great American leisure class that he off 

Since three years ago last Christmas afternoon I have ordinary sane people never notice it. : but never does any real toil. The Stevensons r ike |e 
had a profound admiration for Roberta Symonds and have Wherever you turn, frenzied men are to be seen hurry- vators for apartment buildings, and Lloyd Tr p’s hie 
often told her so, in spite of the fact that she shoots a smart ing forward to their stymies.. There is a fixed glare in the working father owns a factory in Newark, New Jersey, h 
eighty-five over the Fenwold course and would rather talk eye of the habitual golfer that should be called to the branches in five cities. Both parents are now string 
about jiggers and mashies than H. G. Wells and the new attention of the authorities, and if I were President Coo- desperately to pass the ten-million mark, or maybe § 
trio that seems to be coming to the fore in England. lidge I should certainly worry over the future of the United five; but neither son is striving at anything, excep 0 

A man talking golf is admittedly a pest, but a woman States. Two hundred new golf courses were started within keep in the early eighties, with a seventy-six now ‘ 
talking golf is an anachronism that approaches the point the past year, and it affects my business, because golf then. The demands upon their time are so infinitesi 
of complete absurdity. On the other hand, Roberta is players do not purchase books, unless it happens to be that they can and do devote themselves exclus 
almost as pretty as the girl pictures in the silk-hosiery How to Keep Your Head Down, by Niblick, or . 
advertisements, and generally wears an orange sweater How Not to Look Up, by Driver. 


qd 


g 


with blue tassels. They insist at Fenwold that she out- To be sure, living in Westchester has a good 
ranks all the other ladies and will probably win the West- side, because it was there I met Roberta, wearing 
chester Cup for 1926. her orange sweater, and asked her to marry me, 


The greens committee said that her form is absolutely indicating that my Booke Shoppe was doing nicely 
perfect, which seemed to astonish the members, though I and would do better. We talked it over in consid- 
could have told them as much at any time. I would ad- erable detail. 


mire Roberta even if her form was not perfect, because, “Will you?” I inquired, meaning marry me. 
leaving her golf aside, she has a good mind, and in time “No, Leander,’’ she replied, smiling in her usual 
can be directed into normal and useful occupations. pleasant way. 

Personally I do not play games, having long held the “Why?” 
fixed notion that games are rubbish, and that when a man “‘ Because you’re so small and helpless,’’ she said. 
is not occupied in gainful or worthy endeavor he should sit The physical fact was and remains true; but 


down in a comfortable plush chair and not worry the body Roberta laughed during our talk, and my theory 
God gave him into premature dissolution. I went into the is that if a girl smiles when she formally declares 
book business seven years ago because it is a quiet busi-- she will not marry you, the thing to do is to hang 


ness, and I prefer quiet. about and badger her with questions. I did so, 
Consequently I do not fit into the scheme of life in until it began to seem useless. 

Westchester County, where I now reside, surrounded by ““Of course,” I said sharply on another occasion, 
golf courses; encompassed, as you might say, by thou- ‘“‘if you’re getting your husbands in by the hun- 
sands of old golf courses and hundreds of new ones, an- dredweight, that’s another matter.’ 

noyed constantly by millions of golfers with bowlegs and “You should never marry, Leander,” she replied. 
atrocious taste in raiment, and by hundreds of millions of “‘T never will,’’ I said, and I meant it. 
dirty-faced caddies who have no respect for an American Roberta is probably the only genuinely pretty 


citizen unless he wears baggy pants and drives a sedan. womanthatever played golf in Westchester County. 


| 


, ¢f and winning the hand of Roberta Symonds; 
sp the fact that I once was in the race myself, or 
t vas, they come to me with confidences and seek 
‘ sent. Hach man has won Roberta twice within 
+ yelvemonth, but not quite to the point of a 

iding with flowers and a news-reel man on the 


» 41 going to marry J ohn?” I asked Roberta early 
iz, sitting upon the lower porch of her house and 
a ifle depressed. 

or know,” she said. “‘One can never tell about the 


99 | 
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w bout Lloyd?”’ 

's_ jolly dear,” she answered, “and he shoots a 
s t as well as Bobby Jones. Lloyd is a boy with a 
{future and there are people who believe he may 
a: vin the state amateur championship.” 

at lovely,” I said. ‘‘What’s it got to do with your 
ngim?” 

4 e talking about marriage,” she laughed; “I’m 
f wre going into town, you can take me if you 
e vt to drive into a vegetable truck.” 

ys a slight reference to my ability with a motor 
ic is nothing to boast about. I drive a car rather 
b. I do not worry over it any more than I would 
»\ inability to swallow swords. 

> joved to me that a beautiful golfing girl will never 
id to interest her in a book salesman. She never 
delight in cross-word puzzles, and eventually I 
sing Roberta to participate in my future and 
.o iderable solace in the autobiographies of famous 
adived and died bachelors. 

aithen, but without sentimental eruptions, I had 
h >r on the veranda of the Fenwold clubhouse, and 
nly I walked a few holes with her when she played 
1 it rather pleasant to observe the businesslike 
tywith which she struck the ball. 

igvore on intosummer. Roberta Symonds won a 
mit, one large useless cup and two thimble-size 
, id John Stevenson wandered into my front yard 
sig to smoke a cigar in my rocker and discourse 
1 llusory phantasmagoria popularly known as life. 
y Tripp makes me sick,”’ he remarked, after a few 
e wings. 

n-ed that I had at times likewise noticed a vague 
iimyself, due largely to Mr. Tripp’s continued 
ef 

isher has a factory in Tokio,”’ John said moodily. 
31: Tokio, it’s Yokohama, or else Nagasaki. Lloyd 
lo good on earth to any human being, and he cer- 
ht to go over to Japan and settle down.” 

curse,” I admitted. ‘‘Or anywhere else east of 


s handsome brute, isn’t he?”’ 

e| that Lloyd was handsomer than most men. 

a’ why he ought to sail for Japan and get himself 
m serious business.”’ 


ai 
Between Me and the Clubhouse, and What With Qverhearing Roberta Speak and Trying to Turn My Head Quickly, I Naturally Fell Over the Roller 


“And grow up with the earthquakes,” I said heartily. 
“Why is it you have suddenly taken this hatred of him?” 

“Because as long as he continues to dawdle about here 
Roberta Symonds will not marry me—that’s why.” 

“And if he goes to Japan to make rugs, she will?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly,” said John. ‘‘ We’ve talked it over. I know 
how she feels toward me. It’s that pest of a Lloyd. 
Roberta’s a lovely soul, isn’t she?’”’ 

“She has nice eyes,’”’ I admitted. 
bang into a brassy shot. Marvelous!”’ 

“So,” John continued, reverting to his cheerless tone, 
“T’m going to play him for it.” 

“For what?” 

“To see whether he goes to Japan—I think it’s Tokio— 
or whether I banish myself to London. We’ve got a plant 
in London.” 

“Not England?” I asked, brightening up. 

“Certainly.” 

“Tt’s an excellent idea,’’ I said. “‘ Roberta tells me you 
and Lloyd are evenly matched. It’s a marvelous notion. 
I suppose if it turns out a tie, you both go.” 

“Tt can’t be a tie. However, you wouldn’t know that. 
I hit a longer ball off the tee, but Lloyd’s iron game is 
steadier. If I’m going right I’ll trim him; but it’s a cer- 
tainty that his pitch shots are surer than mine.” 

“Then,” I said, with sudden enthusiasm, an enthusiasm 
which I had never previously felt for any part of the silly 
game, “Lloyd ought to give you two woofs.” 

John had been querulously flicking the tip of his shoe 
with his stick and staring off into the woodland opposite 
my house. He now turned and faced me directly. 

“Two what?”’ he asked. 

“Woots,” I repeated. He looked dazed and stopped 
flicking. “Is it possible,’ I continued, “‘that you do not 
recognize a woof when a woof is mentioned? The woof 
story is a locker-room yarn first told in Scotland in the year 
1645 by a man named Jock to another man named Sandy. 
It is one of the oldest tales in the lore of golf.’’ 

John shook his head. 

“You should be up on the literature of your pastime,” 
I said. ‘‘Why play a game unless you know about it?”’ 

“All right,” he said impatiently. 
“He gives me two woofs. What are 
they?” 

“You then have, if Lloyd will agree 
to give them, two vocal explosions 
indiscriminately called woofs, wows, 
boos, haws, hos, and so forth. You 
merely step close to Lloyd at any time 
during the affray and shout ‘Woof!’ 
as loudly as you can. Naturally, it 
upsets him, he misses whatever shot 
he is trying to make and you gain an 
advantage. If he agrees you take 
the first woof on the first tee, as he 
drives off.” 


““And how she can 
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“And the second one?”’ John asked, looking a bit inter- 
ested. 

“You never take that one,” I replied. ‘‘The psychology 
of the stratagem is to refrain from using it. Your opponent 
is constantly expecting it. As the game continues he falls 
an easy prey to various nervous disorders and his self- 
control is shattered, making it simple for you to defeat 
him. And you never heard of a woof! A fine golfer 
you are!” 

“Tt sounds interesting,” said John. “I wonder if Lloyd 
has heard about it.’ 

“Probably not. You have to be in the book business to 
know about golf.” 

He left my house in a much brighter mood and seemed 
to be chuckling as he passed down the walk. Three days 
later I escorted Roberta to Fenwold, where she had a match 
with a well-known woman star from Santa Barbara. Her 
own car being broken down, she telephoned over to see if 
I would drive her out to the club, which I was glad to do. 
On the way she was rather silent, except for a few words 
when I happened to touch a stone wall with the right 
fender. 

“JT hear you’re going to marry John Stevenson,”’ I said, 
as we passed Idlewild Cemetery, uttering the remark 
merely to make conversation. 

“You didn’t hear anything of thesort,’”’ rejoined Roberta, 
“unless John himself volunteered, in which case it would 
be opinion rather than news.” 

“Then you're not going to marry him?” 

“Perhaps I am. He is one of the most amiable men I 
know, and he surely would make a dependable husband. 
There—there you are. . Leave it to you.” 

The last few words had to do with a slight ditch into 
which one of the wheels strayed, jerking us about without 
damage. You could scarcely call it a ditch, and I ran into it 
simply because I was paying close attention to what the girl 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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growing old from a day 

when she had been 
working in that garden. It 
was so long afterward that 
the work had been shorn 
of all ingratiating disguise; 
the early childish pretense 
that she was playing a 
game in which she could 
brilliantly surpass Marcy 
Tedmon or make herself 
believe that the growing 
things were her children to 
be tended and made fat, 
and entertained the while 
with tales of the good time 
they would have in the 
great warm cellar so soon 
to house them from winter. 

On: this day she could 
hardly have recalled Seth 
Hacker’s first warm ap- 
provals after Sarah’s tru- 
ancy, his stout reiterations 
that this garden had be- 
come a different garden 
since the night that trifling 
town-looker split the wind. 
Long years since, Seth had 
quit muttering about the 
truant. Jane on this day 
straightened a moment to 
rest from her stooping pos- 
ture above an onion bed of 
promise, her mind placidly 
aware of nothing but that 
the ache in her back would 
quickly go. 

Beyond that, she was 
conscious only of silence 
and warmth, an immense 
soothing peace that 
brooded all about her, pat- 
terned lightly by aimless 
bird notes from the or- 
chard, the languid, heavy 
drone of a hovering bumble- 
bee and the scent of blos- 
soms, of turned earth, of 
green stalks lately watered 
that the sun already 
stewed—scents that 
seemed to loaf toward her, 
unhurried and uninsistent. 
She floated restfully on this. 

Then from no cause 
outside, where nothing 
changed, she was caught in a startled wonder, as if the firm 
floor of the garden bed had become a quicksand. She stiff- 
ened under the shock, flexing all her. body against a menace 
of something there close, but unseen. 

““Why—why!” she breathed; a weak, dismayed admis- 
sion of this fear that so absurdly flooded her. 

The sound of her own voice steadied her, lifted her 
outside herself, safe once more, it seemed. There she was, 
standing securely in a garden all too familiar, among 
prosaic known things. She stooped to pluck a reassuring 
weed from the bed, shook the earth from its roots and 
dropped it on a pile of its fellows, already withered; reached 
for another, to prove to herself that nothing had happened. 

But something had, and again she voiced her weak little 
“Why—why!” of acknowledgment. Pulling more weeds 
didn’t wipe the thing out. 

Yet to her higher sense, there was nothing to frighten. 
There couldn’t be. Nothing had changed, from the staunch 
earth to the birds above it in the orchard and the great 
sleepy drone of the bee that circled her. The barn slept 
in the sun as always, giving off its smell of scorched wood; 
and further on she could see the kitchen entrance, with its 
screen door held back by a metal pail, because Chong 
wouldn’t be bothered to open and shut it. Climbing a 
trellis beyond this was the bush of white roses, ‘‘ Blossom- 
ing its fool head off,” as Seth Hacker each spring remarked. 
She was still startled, but now she was more abashed than 
afraid, as if she were being observed by hidden eyes, in- 
scrutable eyes that perhaps didn’t threaten, but were yet 
disconcerting. 

Casually, she pulled several weeds as a testimony that 
things were the same, then walked from the spot where she 
had suffered this curious agitation. But the thing dogged 
her so meaningly that when she reached the shade of the 
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You are Too! If You’re Not My Girl, What Did You Kiss Me For?"’ 


barn she sank to a bench, stiffly bracing her back against 
the warmed wall, letting her hands rest beside her on the 
seat, drawing her feet well back. There was a trace of 
primness in the posture, and she consciously felt prim, for 
the hidden eyes not only continued to peer but their effect 
was now reénforced by what she at last had to admit were 
voices. It seemed absurd; she clearly knew it was absurd 
and she stoutly tried to banish it with denials. There were 
voices, hushed voices, sometimes mere whispers; but they 
were lively, communicative whispers, furtively telling se- 
crets about her. 

The voices were not unfriendly, any more than the eyes 
had been—though not friendly, either. The assault was 
without passion or even prejudice. It seemed to her she 
was only of a passing interest to the eyes and voices. And 
she couldn’t really hear anything. When she consciously 
listened, head tilted, ears straining, there were only the 
sounds she had known before. But when she stopped this 
the voices were there. So she couldn’t hear them—only 
feel them. Even so, she felt their tones, their inflections. 
The words were never distinguishable, but she could feel 
their intention. She was being peered at and discussed by 
things mildly curious about her. 

She shivered and left the bench, finding relief in the first 
shaft of sun that reached her. She stood bathing a moment 
in this, then began a hesitating pace toward the house, her 
steps uncertain and of uneven length. Halfway there, close 
by the vaulting white roses, she lost that dismaying sense 
of pursuit. There were no more eyes or felt voices in whis- 
pered dispassionate comment. Her mind cleared and she 
found in it a flashing realization that everything about her 
had in a few seconds grown very old—aged past belief. 

She was still agitated, even if the eyes and voices had 
definitely gone, because a tremendous thing had genuinely 
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that all the iat 
had suddenly she 
that it seemed bio, 
time itself. Eve}; 
aged; the earth e1 
in, the barn sh«, 
the rosebush oe 
deceiving bloom ¢ 
house she was jy 
ing. She had, |} 
always thought be 
old house; but jw 
taken on, in a 9 
vast load of all 

sé Why—vwl \ 
breathed again, \al 
prehending, st | 
wonder. “Everhj 
old, old, old; ‘ 
few minutes agit; 
Everything’s old)d 
one’s old,” | 

Suddenly shila 
low, to herself. }} 
it was funny, sh} 
a funny thing tc 
flash like that! 
thing’s old, en 
old ” Chong 
tering from th} 
door in his sl! 
garded her i 
dimmed eyes an 
turned for a f 
stood up-ended 
door and pattere 
And Chong a 
grown very old jn 
everything else ij} 
vealing moment ] 
bent and moved ¢ 
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mask that seem¢t 
been too loo 
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change so 
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door, wander 
the side of th 
ping abruptl} 
peaked narrow gable with the two staring 
eyes were tight-closed under green lids now, 
what had been her room before she moved to th 
left vacant—as she had moved into Sarah’s 
once she felt herself staring across some wide 
profoundly deep and impassable and vague 
Slowly her vision mastered the clean detai 
face winking with sour malice at a half-fright 
in a velvet jacket and bonnet with pink r 
silk frock and glossy buttoned shoes! A, 
“Why—why!’’ Again her low ery of helg 
edgment, of dismayed comprehension. 
She stared at the child’s troubled face and 82 
ing of a brave pucker of pretended amusement 
Never before had she seen this face from the ov 
cunning was the illusion, her half-shut eyes 
uneasy little girl into a cavern of a hall, up @ 
way into a house forbiddingly silent. Shi 
aware of a longing to put out a hand to como 
assure that forlorn other self of hers. 4 
It was only after she had followed her witha n 
too unerring until the child had survived those 
of a seemingly deserted house, and come to 
where a shield of amusement needn’t any ! 
tended, that Jane drew a full breath and av 
she considered, must have been the mea 
queer inner tumult. And it was nothing m 
nothing to cause the sharp alarm she had fe 
““Why,” she thought, “‘it means I’ve grown 0 
like the garden and barn and Chong and th 
There I was thinking they’d grown old—and ni ty} 
it wasn’t so. I’m old too.” a 
She continued to stand there, a little dazed, but 
fearing anything; she began again to follow 
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he house, sharply scanning every detail of her 
discoveries and adventures, all glowingly alight 
+h, she would have thought them darkly overlaid 
s. She watched her with the grown-ups, and 
4] watched her solitary, in the big parlor that first 
ithe dejected library where picture albums lay 
oa table, and in that glassed perch high over the 
ch she had made her own private nook. 
ke suddenly into a little confidential laugh. There 
a day when she mourned the loss of her crystal 
2» all the world a rainbow, searching the rooms for 
ig barely that she had laid it down some place. 
it once, she knew where it was—out of sight, but 
sy reach on a ledge in that unfinished cupola 
She had been up there pretending she was an as- 
nwithamagictelescope. Again she laughed, wishing 
tell the bereft owner exactly where it had been left. 
the face of that other self she chiefly studied, 
its shifting revealments of glee and doubt and 
rnd wise comprehension. It was a face she had 
aually seen, but merely known from looking out 
ts soft gray eyes. 
wfunny!” she thought. ‘How old Iam!” And she 
tcount the years. Of course she was old, but why 
e have found it out only in this strange way— 
1» whispers that you felt? 
ynt slowly into the house by the door she had first 
daind stood listening a moment. From above, 
| he stair well, she could hear the timid steps of the 
rving softly along over a thick carpet. She could 
% creak as it opened. Shesmiled at this, knowing 


onsense; then went to the front of the house and 
the doorway of the big parlor. 
was no change in this room—or in the eager face 
«ld she could see exploring it that first day of her 
She saw the dress of brown striped gingham, the 
n tennis shoes, the pale hair in its long braid from 
jalf-tied pink satin ribbon limply dangled; very 
‘he could observe the twitching of fingers that 
) test the substance of things sacredly under glass. 
mt to the table, instinctively softening her tread, 
+d unbelievingly at the water lilies afloat on their 
ke, then at the wax fruit in the porcelain basket 
te console table against the wall. Lilies and fruit 
) pristine in their freshness. 
Hy,” she thought again. ‘“‘I must have believed I 
*them—and now I’m as old as anyone.” 
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An impulse born of this reflection took her to stand be- 
fore the big mantel mirror. She could see herself there now, 
as she hadn’t been able to the first day. And the face she 
saw confused her by reason of her having seen for so many 
eventful minutes that other face of her child self. Yet this 
was the face she had seen in the glass this morning, had 
been seeing for so many mornings of so many years. It was 
perfectly familiar, of course; it wouldn’t have stayed 
changeless like the things of wax. It was a sign of her ab- 
sorption that she left the mirror without replacing a fallen 
strand of hair. 

“Funny, funny,’ she thought, and laughed softly at a 
poignant little memory that took her again to the basket of 
fruit. With fingers that were tremulous, she held up the 
bunch of perfect grapes and turned over a richly silver-and- 
scarlet pear reposing beneath it in fadeless youth. The 
underside of this magnificent fruit had been foully 
gouged—plainly by a too-curious thumb nail. 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” she rebuked. ‘‘And turning it 
underneath in that sneaky way so no one would notice!” 

She went to stand before the music box, still brave in its 
gilt. A touch of the knob and the thin little waltz tinkled 
out, as young as any wax lilies. This invoked the long- 
forgotten image of dancing Sarah—but also the child 
watching her, wondering if she were a ghost sinking into 
a pool of light that lay widely about her skirts. 

The music jarred a little, though she didn’t know why. 
She made it break off midway of a bar, with an absurd 
likeness to a speaker ceasing abruptly after the glib begin- 
ning of a sentence. She looked out to the stairway and 
caught the flutter of a child’s skirt as it vanished beyond 
theturn. She took the stairs herself, found herself lingering 
before the door of Marcy’s room, vacant of its owner, and 
stepped idly in. There was his lightly poised Mercury with 
the cunningly winged heels. That hadn’t aged, neither had 
the Psyche swooning with love, nor the sun-flecked cattle 
in a meadow glade. 

But she—the little girl in the buttoned boots—the proud 
wearer of Sarah Tedmon’s abandoned apron—age had 
foreclosed its mortgage on her before it seemed ever the 
time of youth was spent. 

Her eyes rose to the skull, still leering from its perch, 
still smirking something choice to itself. 


Yet before growing old, Jane had had, of course, to grow 
up. This took a great deal longer, at least in her own pri- 
vate system of chronology. In her imagined time scale 
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childhood filled a day and growing old but an hour; 
whereas growing up had taken a full, long week inter- 
spersed with uncounted winters and summers that aligned 
themselves in a broad and easily discerned perspective, 
dotted with markers to show where an old stage had 
merged with a new. 

Sarah had erected the first of these, to mark the com- 
pletion of Jane’s childhood. The process of growing up 
began with Sarah’s flight. It continued to be an always 
understandable process, with but few perplexing mysteries, 
sudden jerks or confusing leaps or baffling confrontations 
that ensued all in a flash. There was nothing in it to dis- 
may or even to fluster. But for the markers that towered 
here and there, the stages would have merged insensibly 
to the eye, so seemly and gradual the pace. 

The first of these indicated the time when something 
again had to be done about Jane’s dresses; something 
radical this time. As a makeshift, to bridge what might 
have been an embarrassing gap, there had been the few 
dresses Sarah left. For a time Jane enveloped her lengthen- 
ing stature in these; but they were too few, and even these 
few in a state of disrepair that left much to be wished for, 
though they did present, Jane as a grown young woman 
from every point of view—not from the front alone, as 
when she had donned merely the apron. 

So Mrs. Slater—called in as a seamstress—became the 
next marker in Jane’s retrospect. It was the beginning of 
an association that proved happy for both. Mrs. Slater 
wasn’t a woman to be had for hire, being the wife of an 
eminent blacksmith and having a home she needn’t have 
left for work abroad, one of those small but commodious 
white houses set bashfully back of a yard full of roses. 

Jane was astonished to learn that Mrs. Slater came. 
chiefly because she regarded this youngest of the Ted- 
mons as a forlorn and uncared-for girl who needed the 
motherly counsel of a grown woman even more than she 
needed longer dresses. It gave Jane a new view of herself. 
She had never felt either forlorn or uncared-for; was un- 
able even now to adopt this view of herself, though she 
kindly pretended to when she learned that Mrs. Slater pre- 
sumed it; and the woman did, in the course of her labors, 
impart a great deal of sound information about the privi- 
leges, penalties and responsibilities of womanhood— 
things Jane hadn’t supposed to exist. 

She was a very broad woman, Mrs. Slater; perhaps, as 
Jane considered, too broad for her height; but she had tiny 

(Continued on Page 118) 


She Stalked Past the Shop With a Rigid Disdain, Wondering if Gus Wouldn't See That He Was Being Scorned 


x 


HE long twilight of the latish summer has in it, 
[inet the crisp steel-like atmosphere of autumn, but 
a haze, a mellowness. Though far off, one could 

think of October, the reddening apple, the browning 
nut. It was likea magic in Destiny Bay, as though here 
were the resting place of the earth spirit, breathing easily in 
its sleep. Back of the trees, the apple trees, the elms, the 
horse-chestnuts, and the flaming copper beeches, the smoke 
rose from the chimneys of our house in slender blue columns. 
The linnets were twittering their evensong, and the shrill 
exclaiming swallows in groups of five or six darted through 
the orchard. Over the ancient turf through the ancient 
trees walked a slim whiteness, a slim vital whiteness un- 
known to me, and that for a minute I took to be possibly 
some phantasm of the dead, some lady of the MacFarlanes 
come in the twilight to revisit the antique house of happi- 
ness; and lest something should be lacking to my kins- 
woman, I went forward, my heart going so fast that I knew 
I was afraid, and cursed myself for it, for there is nothing 
so discourteous toward the dead as fear. But it was no 
phantasm; it was most vital. There, in a frock of white 
muslin decorated with gold embroidery in the Swiss fash- 
ion, was the one we were accustomed to call Don Anthony. 

I must have gaped, for with the change of clothes had 
come a change of face and spirit that was extraordinary. 
You would have thought that one who had seemed effemi- 
nate in a boy’s garments would have looked boyish in a 
girl’s. But no! There was a slim vitality like a birch 
tree’s. That was all. Her hair, which I could see now was 
not red, but copper-colored like the copper beech, was a 
frame for her sweet grave face, her calm virginal gray eyes. 
One would not notice it was short, unless you saw the back 
of the slim strong neck. It might have been some cunning 
way of doing it. There was something proud and lovely 
about her, like a fine two-year-old in the saddling inclosure 
waiting to go to the tapes. 

““Amn’t I the fool of the world?” I said. 

“Yes, Kerry,’ she smiled. 
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“And who might you be?” I asked. 

“‘T might be the Queen of Sheba, or Queen Victoria her- 
self; but it happens that I’m Antonia Dorotea Sophia 
Eugenia Maria del Lamen de Leyva, Duchess of la Men- 
tera and Countess of Monreal del Campo,”’ she said. ‘‘If it 
please Your Honor!’’ And she curtsied. 

“That's a lot; isn’t itz,” 

‘I’m usually called Ann-Dolly. I’d like you to call me 
that too, Kerry—Ann-Dolly.” 

“Look here,”’ I said, ‘‘I don’t get the hang of this at all. 
Are you sure you're a female woman?” 

“Of course,’ she said. ‘‘I don’t come up to the shape of 
your friend pretty Molly Brannigan, the barmaid’s bust, 
and 

“That'll do,” said I. ‘‘Listen. When you were a boy 
you told me you learned English at school in England. 
Now where are you?” 

“T learned English at a convent—Roehampton, to be 
exact. Kerry, I do believe you think I’m some sort of 
adventuress. You think I’m lying.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘I don’t think you’re an adventuress; 
but as to lying, didn’t you come here in a boy’s clothes and 
live here in a boy’s clothes? If that’s not lying,” said I, 
“T don’t know what is.” 

“Kerry dear,” she said patiently, “when my grand- 
father, the old duke, took to wandering in his head and 
wandering in his feet, I had to come along with him; and 
when I tell you we were poor, you don’t understand, for a 
poor person to you is a barefoot person with a shawl. But, 
Kerry, ashabby young woman can go as a young man with 
a day suit and a dinner coat, and stay at small hotels, and 
not have a lot of fuss and expense.” 

“T never thought of that.” 


I Put Out My Left Hand and Caught Him by it, Giving the Knot Enough Twist to Make His Eyes Bulge | 


B y DONN BYRNE 


GRUGER 


“‘And perhaps that’s not exactly the rl 
Kerry. But a lad in the world, defenseless 
can get through; but a girl is another ma? 

if you are a penniless princess, you have me 
than if you were a girl of the people, for ei 
wealthy man bothers you, and even your own PIE 
own caste, if you are pretty, have less mereyfi 
midinette, Kerry, if I were in Spain or France,k 
had changed from boy’s into girl’s clothes, ‘ 
had come into the garden, as you have come, dy 
they’d have asked me who I was—and called » 

“Why not?” 

“Dear Kerry, you are wrong. They’d hav 
beautiful and kissed my hand, and tried bo 
and overwhelmed me with sickly oversweet Co] 
When you have a father and brothers, or m¢ 
bank, it’s very different.” ; 

“Well,” said I, ‘you won’t be overwhelmed 
pliments here, though I suppose in your wa 
come to look at you, you’re quite good-looki 

“Quite good-looking! I’m the best-looking ' 
ever seen!”’ 

“My girl,’’ I told her, “if you’re going to ¢ 
clothes, you’d better change your attitude. | 
strike me as being particularly ladylike. Ther 
know, and if you’d model yourself a little on] 

My Uncle Valentine came down the garder 

“Well, Ann-Dolly?” ; 

“T was just going to tell Kerry, sir ——” | 

“Tell him nothing,’ broke in my Me 
“Tell him to go to hell!” 

“That was what I was going to tell him, sir, 
Dolly. 

To me she was just a new lovely phenomenol 
April evening, the downy breast of spring. Sh? 
river singing among willows where kingfishers 4 
was there, and you thanked God she was, as y! 
God for a fine day, and then went on your w2 
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nt¢ The queer thing to me was this: That it 
4c. she had been always ‘in Destiny Bay, like the 
»pp’ beech tree, and the hierarchy of bees. Also it 
4/f she weren’t to leave Destiny Bay, for my 
Va itine tossed me a bundle of papers from our 
s, 1d I could see it dealt with the ducal estate. 
»3 to about a hundred pounds a year,” I worked 


rar thereabouts,” said my Uncle Valentine. 
5 ¢> can’t live on that,” I said. 
lid my Uncle Valentine. “Well, what are you 


‘dietter stay here.” 
Wv?” said my Uncle Valentine. ‘“Can’t you see, 
. that it isn’t fair to give her charity, and that 
to take it? You'll have to regularize it.” 
a job of work.” 
the horses, maybe,’ sneered my Uncle 


“laid I, “grooming my Aunt Jenepher; not 
j-training—what the devil is the word? Com- 
_|mpanion to my Aunt Jenepher.” 
Tile Valentine rose, as was his custom when pro- 
loved. He shook hands silently with me. He 
} Gn the back—something like being hit with a 
gimer. 
leet fellow, Kerry! By damn, but my sound 
1Dolly was made happy in Destiny Bay. She 
jd a standing in the house, and worried no more 
ney. The sweet gravity of my Aunt Jenepher was 
ier merriment. To see her in the garden fighting 
n for flowers was asight. Also you might come 
i} in the stable yard, her hands in the pockets 
, jacket, discussing the form of horses with 
re. At evening, though, she became once more 
princess out of Grimm’s tales, soft auburn head 
wonder. I couldn’t find much fault with 
ir singing “Believe me, if all ” Tt isn’t asong 
that; but it’s a grand song for a woman, women 


I had wondered what Jenico would make of the meta- 
morphosis; how he would act, what he would say. It’s a 
funny thing, but I could always trust Cousin Jenico to be 
more gentlemanly than myself. When it comes to the 
studbook I can give Jenico a stone and beat him by five 
lengths in as many furlongs, for I am MacFarlane of 
Destiny Bay through and through. My mother was a 
De Vesci, and her mother a Beauford of Athy, whereas 
Jenico is a Grant; nice Scottish gentry, to be sure, but 
that’s all. His mother was a MacFarlane out of O’Don- 
nell, aboriginal Irish. I’m better bred, if there’s anything 
in that; but Jenico, on occasions of ceremony, makes me 
look like the village gawk. Jenico is never rude, as I am. 
He is courteously aloof. Of course, Jenico is never genteel; 
but then he takes no pains to show he isn’t, such as making 
a healthy racket in the feeding trough. We both do the 
right thing, I hope, but Jenico does it nicely. 

So I was keen to see the finished courtesy, the man-of- 
the-worldliness Jenico would exhibit when introduced to 
Ann-Dolly. After all, to meet formally for the first time 
the young duchess, from whom, a few days before, you 
were urging to have the trousers removed, is a sporting 
event. 

I settled down in a good ring-side seat. 

He greeted her with a nice formality, said it must be a 
relief to assume her wonted attire—‘‘wonted attire,” I felt 
to be a good horse—and then he asked her if she thought 
the weather would hold. 

She seemed just as awkward in meeting him as he in 
meeting her. A funny thing, but they looked at each other 
in astrained sort of way, and looked away from each other. 
And then Ann-Dolly, nearly white in the face, said she 
thought the weather would hold, and Jenico said he hoped 
so. And there the conversation languished. 

All through the evening, when she was not looking at 
him he was looking at her; and when he was not looking 
at her she was looking at him. There was a dog beginning 
to be fashionable then; a dog called the Belgian police 
hound, that was neither Belgian nor police nor hound, but 
the German sheep dog, which is neither a good sheep dog, 
compared to ours, nor a good companion. Jenico hung on 


my words. I might have been the sibyl at Cumz, from 
the attention he gave me. At last he went. In the hall, I 
feund Ann-Dolly, her eyes bright with rage. 

“Kerry,” she said, ‘your Cousin Jenico’s a damned 
fool.” 

“‘He’s the world’s greatest idiot, Ann-Dolly. Sure, the 
whole countryside knows that. Sure, you ought to have 
known that before. Didn’t you read his books?’’ 

“Kerry,” she said, ‘‘when I called Jenico a fool —— 

“A damned fool you called him.” 

“Well, a damned fool then—I meant I was a bit sick of 
him. Just that.” 

““At times, Ann-Dolly, he nauseates me too.” 

“Kerry, you're a filthy brute. Good night.” 


” 


XI 


Y UNCLE Valentine, spick-and-span as a bride- 

groom, leaned across the breakfast table with concern 
upon his tanned brow. He held an imposing-looking bank- 
er’s draft in his hand, a huge green check with black em- 
bossed lettering. But for what amount it was drawn I 
couldn’t tell. Those things are deceptive. It might have 
been for tuppence. 

“T wonder,” said I to myself, with memories of the barn- 
stormers in my mind, “‘if it’s a thing that the old home- 
stead’s gone.” 

“The English,” said my Uncle Valentine—‘“‘the English, 
Kerry, I regret to find, are an inconceivably drunken 
nation.” 

“Thadn’t noticed, sir. I thought they were never partic- 
ularly intemperate. Rather a sound crowd.” 

“That’s the worst of it, Kerry. They are secret drink- 
ers; a nation of secret drinkers. I have before me,” said 
my Uncle Valentine, “‘a dividend check from Jenico’s 
brewery. The profits on this investment are so large as to 
be immoral. The amount of beer that company brews 
and disposes of is incredible.’”” My Uncle Valentine shook 
his head. ‘It’s the end of the empire,” said my Uncle 
Valentine. 

“But why should it be drunk in England?”’ I asked. 


(Continued on Page 159) 


The Old Clock in the Hall Had Rumbled Out Eleven When the Door of the Gun Room Opened and Ann«Dolly Came In 
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Time to Go Slow 


EACHING from Far Rockaway to Florida and the 
Gulf, and thrusting fingers far into the Appalachians, 
a vigorous land boom is in full swing. Many varieties of 
property participate in the general ballyhoo. There are 
seashore parcels, sand lots by the ocean. Some are of the 
sort which stay where they were put; others yield to the 
pounding of the sea and are swept away by coastal currents 
to broaden other beaches. 

Other land is fetching unheard-of prices, not so much on 
its own account as by reason of the climate which prevails 
in the air above it. Thousands of buyers who think they are 
speculating in land arein reality gambling on climate. They 
are betting that an increasing demand for mild winter tem- 
peratures and perpetual sunshine will make them rich, no 
matter where their exposures to the warm winter sun may lie. 

In the northern country abandoned farms are being 
snapped up. City people plan to play with profit where 
country people farmed at aloss. The trade in modern villas 
is brisker than ever and some are as good as they are good- 
looking. Others will fall apart before this year’s babies are 
ten years old. In the big cities the construction of apart- 
ment houses has gone on at such a furious rate that many 
localities are already overbuilt in respect to high-priced 
rooms, though the shortage of moderate-priced living ac- 
commodations is still acute in some cities. 

Business and commercial properties are having their own 
special boom. Corner lots in central districts are soaring; 
and those who deal extensively in them study population 
figures and hazard fortunes on the belief that in years to 
come, years only a few decades away, the going values of 
today will be dwarfed into insignificance. 

All these booms will have separate histories and they will 
differ among themselves as widely as the classes of property 
dealt in and the varying merits of the units in each class. 
Of one thing we may be certain: Great fortunes and small 
will be won and lost. Sometimes luck, sometimes judg- 
ment will apportion the winnings and the losings. 

No common transaction is hedged about with more 
legal formalities than the transfer of real property; but it is 
not their end and aim to protect the fool from the conse- 
quences of his folly. Let the buyer beware, saith the law; 
but many a foolish buyer never exercises his wariness until 
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he has given up his money. Men buy lots sight unseen, 
though there is nothing on the plan to indicate whether 
they are under water or merely in the heart of a swamp. 
They buy others.which are veritable terra firma but are so 
remote from towns and railroads that they will have no 
value for half a century. Town properties are continually 
being sold at inflated prices which discount every probable 
favorable development. Much has been written about the 
bad boy of economics called Unearned Increment. Very 
little is said about his wicked brother, Shrinking Value; 
and yet, somewhere or other, the latter is always on the job. 

Though caution should always temper speculation, there 
are times when its employment is peculiarly essential. The 
present phase of our national éxpansion is one of those 
periods. Too much care and circumspection cannot be 
used, whether in the purchase of real property or in outlay 
for securities of any except the most conservative type. 
The temptation to rush in and try to duplicate the profit- 
able operations of others is sometimes almost irresistible. 
The most eager buyers are those who buy at the top of the 
market; who buy without careful inspection and deliberate 
investigation. This is a good time to look before you leap, 
lest you land in a swamp or among the debris of an 
exploded boom. 


Beyond the Border 


HERE is so much work to be done in the world, with 
such possibilities of its being well done, that no 
healthy-minded person should have time for pessimism. 
Consider the great land to the south of us. It has never 
lacked for the more enthusiastic type of friend who sees in 
each new administration a quick millennium. We, on this 
side of the border, can only hope that the statement is liter- 
ally true that our neighbor to the south is at last emerging 
from its long eclipse, and more particularly from the de- 
plorable conditions which followed its revolutionary period. 
Signs are not lacking that such is the case. True, the way 
is long and hard to go. Democracy is not attained over- 
night, especially with a population the racial character of 
most of which makes Western education a slow process. 
Every allowance should be made for the fact that social 
dregs from the States make possible the offensive drinking 
resorts along the border. Yet crossing the intangible line 
from one land to the other produces a profound impression. 
There is no question that on one side enterprise, initiative 
and enthusiasm for organized progress are less marked 
than on the other. The change is not climatic or geological. 
Yet the development on one side far exceeds that on the 
other. The differences are not inherent in the land itself. 
Mexico abounds in rich, fertile valleys, good harbors and 
untouched mineral resources. 

Its people have been much maligned; we hear only of 
the outbreaks and raids, with hardly a word of the stu- 
dents sent to European universities, of the institutions 
founded to fight illiteracy. For a long period of time the 
people enjoyed few rights; they did not exercise those 
guaranteed to them. Nor was there any middle class. But 
these conditions have changed, or are fast changing, and 
the process of adjustment must take time. 

Within a year one of the richest portions of Mexico, 
heretofore untapped by rails, will be connected with both 
the Mexican capital and with Arizona through the enter- 
prise of an American railroad. This will be one of the 
earliest stages of opening up a thousand miles of country. 
There is much talk also of the new government’s building 
highways, and within the past few months there has ac- 
tually been opened a telephone exchange in the capital of 
the state, which is perhaps the most undeveloped of any 
in Mexico, but which is naturally rich. 

A representative of the Department of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor of our southern neighbor stated at a re- 
cent foreign-trade convention at Seattle that within the 
tropical section of his country there is more land suitable 
for raising bananas than in all Central America and the West 
Indies combined, more lands for sugar cane than in Hawaii 
and Cuba put together, and equally large areas for pine- 
apples and coffee. In the almost wholly undeveloped state 
of Baja California is an enormous area with soil and 
climate similar to those that have resulted in the intensive 


agricultural production of Southern California ; 
of the border. r 

The markets do not need Mexico’s vast potent 
tion at the present time, and perhaps, fortuna; 
take many years to convert such potentialities jn: 

Yet one of the great adventures of the future, ) 
most constructive of achievements in which thy 
this country are sure to play a part, will be th; 
ment of Mexico; not its exploitation in grab-b;. 
but the use of its resources in providing opportun| 
people, the education of those people and the 
ment of such facilities as are needed to make + 
more full and rounded. . 


r | 
The Crisis in British Unemplon 


NEMPLOYMENT has been a social ane) 
specter in Great Britain since, the close oth 
Several times it has subsided, only later to reexp ¢ 
cently unemployment has risen sharply and the} 
has been made worse, and acute, by the critical co, 
between coal operators and coal miners. Ba. 


markets of the world—and British coal minin|e 
thrive without exports. Since the threatened co; 
strike has been obviated by the grant of a subyen ri 
the state to the industry, variously estimated t 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 per annum—an indir¢ 
the older problem of unemployment is again on 
gram for discussion. The worsening of unem)) 
goes back to the return of the pound sterling to p| 
restoration of the gold basis. = | 

A definite, supposedly temporary, result of the 4 
the gold standard, a deflation in fact and effect, have 
raise dollar prices in Great Britain. This has tle 
quence of driving the dollar elsewhere to make Pil 
Trade has declined, exports have been depressed 
commerce and goods of other countries have ’ 
the circumstance. This was expected, as a t 
sult, and is in accordance with theory. But 
employment has been greater than was an 
feared; and now both inflationists and deflatio 
apparently willing to take temporary measures des 
relieve the situation. The measures being sugge? 
interesting in themselves; they are also important 
possible bearings on American trade. 

Whatever measures of amelioration are propos 
take account of the bank rates of New York and 
The present rediscount rate in New York is 3.5 Pp 
in London, however, 4.5 per cent. Dear money in |} 
either absolutely or relatively to New York, depresse | 
facture and makes exportations difficult. For the)) 
many British goods are dearer in the markets of tl 
than the goods of competing European countries. 
manufacture to be stimulated, trade revived? The 
ing proposals are being advocated: 

The subsidizing of industries by paying part of th 


provements that make use of labor. 
Extend state loans to new industries to ge 
Extend state loans to old but non-opera 
Facilitate transfer of workmen from depres 
industries, difficult on account of union-labor 
Stimulate emigration from the United Kingdon 
ably to the Dominions of the Empire. 4 
Extend government support to by-prod ot 
of coal. P 
Revert from free trade to the protective tarifl 
Slow down the paying off of the debt, lower thes 
charges and extend the period of payment, in ordeé 
taxes in the present. This applies only to the intel 
Each of these proposals is radical from one] 
or another. There is little unity in any of the 
on any one of these proposals. Their consideratiol 
ment will make political as well as economic his 
has already opened the battle with an attack on 
calls The Economic Consequences of Mr. Chur 


spect of certain reductions in taxation 
agress at the next session has raised 
y natural question as to how much less 
from the public in the form of taxes and 
s icient revenue coming in to meet the running 
othe Government. From present indications 
u svy safely can be reduced in the aggregate by 
0,0). Any proposal to enlarge this figure by any 
-ab amount involves a change in the policy which 


- 


» ¢ satisfactorily pursued toward the retirement - 


» debt, because each year we are redeeming a 
‘th money derived from current taxation. A 
‘dcn in debt retirement, therefore, would release 
‘tical amount for tax-reduction purposes and to 
increase the $350,000,000 which it now seems 
theaargin available. 
ver rapid rate of debt curtailment thus far has in- 
seision of the possibility of spreading the elimina- 
it ver a longer period of years and giving to the 
thevenefit of a lightened burden in the form of a 
de ease in taxes than otherwise would be possible, 
“ec ents already entered into for the payment of a 
roirtion of the sums due from foreign countries 
» pyspect of securing agreements covering the re- 
r | these debts, involving substantial annual in- 
of interest and principal, have injected into 
o a factor which needs seriously to be linked 
) cisideration of our own public-debt policy. 
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Chairman House Appropriations Committee 


There are several good reasons on either side of the 
slower retirement suggestion. A rapid reduction in the 
public debt brings about a reduced annual interest burden 
from which the public gets a direct relief because the in- 
terest is paid from moneys derived from general taxation. 
Rapid reduction removes from the investment market 
annually a large volume of governmental securities and 
makes that much more money available for investment in 
securities which are put out to obtain money for the ad- 
vancement of private enterprise. Rapid reduction has a 
tendency to keep the price of government securities up to 
par because of the large purchases which the Government 
must make each year for redemption purposes. The pur- 
suance of such a policy toward the discharge of debt obli- 
gations promotes a sound national credit. 

A slower retirement of the debt will shift from the pres- 
ent generation of taxpayers some of the burden of paying 
back money that was borrowed te finance the war and 
place upon future generations the duty of discharging a 
part of that obligation. It will permit of a greater reduc- 
tion in taxation than otherwise would be possible, and that 
would be a great economic benefit to those who 
now support the Government as well -as those. 
who will support it in the future. 


Se Sanaa On Sean 


THE OLD GETAWAY 


In order to get a clear picture of what we have 
in the way of national debt and what we have been 
doing with it, some large figures are necessary by way 
of analysis. Our gross public debt on June 30, 1919, 
was $25,484,000,000, and on June 30 last it stood at $20,- 
516,000,000. This represents an aggregate decrease in the 
six fiscal years of $4,968,000,000, or an average reduction of 
$828,000,000 a year. If this rate could be kept up, the entire 
debt would disappear in approximately twenty-five years, 
or by 1950. That, of course, is improbable. Any hasty 
conclusion on future retirements based upon what has tran- 
spired during these six years would be misleading. A study 
of the five principal sources from which the $4,968,000,000 
of reduction was derived will readily demonstrate that. The 
largest part of this reduction was made through utilization 
of Treasury surpluses amounting in all to $1,678,000,000. 
The sinking fund accounted for $1,423,000,000. The reduc- 
tion in the general fund of the Treasury, the cash working 
balance, made $1,039,000,000 available for debt redemp- 
tion. Utilization of payments of principal and interest by 
foreign debtors amounted to $621,000,000. Miscellaneous 
sources produced the remainder—$207,000,000. Two of 
these very large sources of decrease, the surpluses and 
the reduction in the working balance, totaling together 
approximately $2,750,000,000 of the approximately 


(Continued on Page 218) 


A Ballad of Imperfect Behavior 
| [sic MILLICENT McMURTRIE was a 


stickler for propriety, 
She knew the rules of etiquette from A 
right down to Z. 


SRM Om 
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In all that sacred coterie that’s known as 
High Society 
No one was quite so proper and fas- 
tidious as she. 


She knew the knives and forks to use 
when dining with a gentleman ; 
Her conduct and deportment 
were inevitably right. 
She knew exactly how to act to- 
ward any sentimental man; 
Just when to ask him in the house 
and when to say good night. 


Her manner was impeccable toward 
any maiden guest or aunt; 
She knew how many cards to leave 
whene’er she paid a call; 
And as for chicken salad on the menu of a 
restaurant, 
Miss Millicent McMurtrie never ordered it 
at all. 


One night as she was dining with the Bromleigh Parker- 
Jenkinsons, 
Whose lofty social status makes Mount Everest seem flat, 
For their mother was a Bromleigh and related to the Blenk- 
insons, 
And anyone who knows must know there’s nothing more 
than that. 


While in her well-bred fashion she was having quite a night of 
it 
A lapse occurred, the sort that happens one time in a life; 
Ina moment of forgetfulness—I shudder now to write of it— 
Miss Millicent McMurtrie cut her salad with a knife. 


A deadly pallor spread across the face of Parker-Jenkinson; 
The second butler groaned and darted headlong from the 
room; 
A tear dropped from the portrait on the wall, of Major 
Blenkinson ; 
A silent horror filled the place—the silence of the tomb. 


Then Bromleigh Parker-Jenkinson remarked with cold 
austerity, 
“Some things we cannot tolerate, and you have gone too far ; 
The breach that you’ve committed must be treated with 
severity. 
Our second man will get your wraps, and see you to your car.” 


Then out into the dark 
and icy night she 
staggered tear- 
fully, 

Aghast at the dis- 
grace that stained 
her once unblem- 
ished name. 

Theruins of her wrecked 
career crashed 
down upon her 
fearfully, 

Alone was Miss Mc- 
Murtrie with her 
sorrow and her 
shame. 


Through Newport and 
Southampton 
spreads the story 
grim and sinister ; 

At clubs and social 
functions where 
the haut monde 
congregate, 

The debutante and dow- 
ager, the banker 
and the minister 

Discuss in furtive 
whispers Miss 
McMurtrie’s 
sorry fate. 


Upon a squalid cot a 
womanlies with no 
one near to her, 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


© 


DRAWN BY WILLIAM FITZGERALD 
If They Had Attempted a Jazz Orchestra in the 
Old Days! 


The tragic marks of illness line her one-time lovely face; 
In rags of wretched poverty, abandoned by all dear to her, 

Miss Millicent MceMurtrie pays the price of her disgrace. 
—Newman Levy. 


The Old Copy Desk 


SCENE—Copy desk of a daily newspaper in a state 
metropolis. 

TIME—AIll day. 

OLD COPYREADER: Here’s this report of the two-hundred- 
and-fifty-million surplus in the U. S. Treasury. Good 
Page One stuff, eh? 

NEws EpiTor: Naw! Ditch it. Mark it editorial page. 
Put a one-column head on it. Nobody reads the editorial 
page anyway. Here, gimme an eight-column banner an’ a 
two-column head on this flapper-bandit story from V- é 

O. C. R. (thirty minutes later): How about this Coolidge 
speech? Gonna play it? Gotta good line in it on codpera- 
tion between the European nations. 

N. E.: What’s eatin’ you? Cut it to a hun’erd words an’ 
slop it for a one-line head inside. Didja forget to send up 


~_= ponaLp a 
eR PRN ee rete 


The Last “‘Nordic”’ 


he synopsis for the radio vamp? Composin’ y 


for it. n 


O. C. R. (thirty minutes later): Whatel ¢ 
this professor’s report on conseryatp: 
a thousand new settlers in Dus 
ley. Playin’ it? 
N. E.: Hey! Shove that ni 
along with a top head, 4 
One—send it up in take | 
professor’s junk for » 
Maybe it’ll make a j 
early tomorrow. 
O. C. R. (thirty mi 
Maybe there’s a reg 
this market report. 
in years in the Inkq 


§ 


7 


Gotta make the first gj 
Ney’ mind about that 
go in the hold-over anyy 
O. C. R. (thirty minutes | 
new railroad yarn’ll bea goo; 
Mazama Range folks. Hadn’ 
keep that outside—huh? 
N. E.: Nothin’ doin’. Push that | 
head along. Gimme two-column drop. 
car smash next. ’ 
O. C. R. (thirty minutes later): Human-intert 
this old-woman story. Been workin’ years to jj 
through school, and he’s honored at that sciers 
ing today. Wanna freak it up? 
N. E.: You’ve been gettin’ barmier an’ bane 
You'll be retired on a pension, filin’ an’ clippin) 
first thing you know. Jazz up that bootleggin’ ‘) 
Get some pep in the top o’ the head. 
And so on to the end of another copy-desk 1 


— Laurence \0 


The Dog-Sled Mail 4 
HE Arctic night has drawn its 7 


Over Alaska’s coasts, . 
And the Polar blizzard yells aloud, | 
And “Death! Death! Death!” it bis 
But see! Two sturdy men and true — 
Challenge the vengeful gale— N 
Northward out of Kotzebue iu 
Comes the United States mail! 


Their parkas lashed with whipping sno 
Their faces torn with cold, 
O’er wind-clean tundra, cracking floe, 
Their trackless course they hold; 
Point Bar| 
pe ee days i 
The ma 
not fa} 
No storm ¢ 
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warn Touae sauce. 


Shy, bs at : 
: CAMDEN,N,J..U, S.A. 


Slow-cooked beans 


tte oa food | 
for ch idren| 


Because beans cooked in this way—Campbell’s 

) Beans—are so easily digested, so wholesome and 
so delicious. Here is splendidly nourishing food 
for the growing child. And their tempting tomato 
sauce adds to Campbell’s Beans the healthful fruit 
juices with their tonic quality. Let the youngsters 
eat them freely! 


Slow-cooked Digestible 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY ie 


PHOTOS. BY LESLIE SIMSON 
Traveling. 


other wild animals—that appear in 

these articles are all genuine, taken 
with a hand camera, and of beasts unin- 
juredin any way. I want to proffer this statement here and 
now, because, some time since, an article of mine on Danger- 
ous Game was illustrated by a picture of a fat man aiming a 
rifle in the general direction of a stuffed lion. It was no- 
body’s fault. I had not sent in any pictures; and the art 
editor had procured this one innocently enough from a 
photo news agency. Not only was the lion stuffed, but the 
bold figure within a few feet of the ravening beast had not 
even thought it worth while to put his hand inside the 
trigger guard. I trust this explanation will reach the eyes 
of the few people who did not write me on the subject. 

But these pictures are the real thing. They are by Leslie 
Simson, and we were there to see him do it. He has taken 
a great many others even more beautiful, especially of 
lions, when we were not with him, playing a lone hand and 
taking some desperate chances. 

He uses an aeroplane camera with a shoulder piece, a 
pistol grip and a trigger. He shoots this contraption as he 
would a gun. Such is the size of the lens tube, and the gen- 
eral awesomeness of it all, that when he pulls the trigger 
one rather expects a commensurate and devastating ex- 
plosion. Its only drawbacks are (a) that one must get 
pretty close to his object, which may be peevish; and (b) 
its depth of focus is so short that the said distance must be 
estimated to within about five yards or a blurred image 
results. It is very difficult to estimate distance within five 
yards, especially in rough 
open country, and when 
one’s sitter is inclined at 
any instant to comé on 
over and eat one up. Let 
me tell you how two of 
these pictures—entitled 
Traveling, With Game in 
the Background, and Lion 
Roaring in Objection to 
Our Presence—were taken. 


[on photographs of lions—and of the 


The Aero Camera 


OC was down with 

fever. With Leslie at 
the wheel, we ambled out 
on the open plain that con- 
stitutes our up slope to the 
westward hills. It wasstill 
early morning, with the 
sun only just up. The dew 
was wet as rain on the 
grasses, and the game 
looked slick and shining. 
We had driven only about 
two miles when we caught 
sight of a lion and a lioness 
sitting side by side and 
staring in our direction. 
We drove slowly toward 
them. As we drew nearer, 
their curiosity as to this 
queer large black beast that 


THE 


Note the Game in the Background 


By Stewart Edward White 


moved and purred—and also rattled—overcame them, and 
they arose and sauntered slowly in our direction. In so 
doing they became slightly separated, and Leslie managed 
to insinuate the car between them. 

Deprived of her liege lord, the lioness turned and moved 
away, slowly at first, then at a lope, and finally disappeared 
in a donga a few hundred yards distant. This relieved our 
minds—we did not wish lions on both sides of us—but it 
annoyed the gentleman very much, and he stopped short 
and told us so in no uncertain terms. This was our chance; 
we instantly became very busy. Leslie swung the flivver 
sideways, and with a rapidity that enlists my admiration 
wormed his way from among the steering column, two 
levers and a flock of pedals, bearing his formidable camera 
and muttering over to himself, “Fifty yards! Fifty 
yards!” 

Art slipped over the tailboard and I over the seat on the 
lion side of the car, and we both placed our front sights on 
his chest. We heard the camera click once, and then 
again. As though the second click had been a signal, the 
beast rose and made two great bounds toward us. It had 
been agreed that we were to hold our fire as long as pos- 
sible so the photographer would have his chance. Just as 
our fingers crooked on the triggers the lion stopped and 
crouched, lashing his tail and growling savagely. We could 
hear Leslie swearing steadily and earnestly behind the 


Lionesses Taking it Easy 
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A Lion Roaring in Objection to Our Presence 


hood of the car, and managed tos; 
his variegated remarks plain Enis 
the effect that he had not pulled t; 
from his plate holders. ' 

There are about eleven things to do on that aep 
camera before she is ready to shoot, and all these ha t 
done on the spot according to circumstances. Le: 
remembered to do ten of them. I am sure that inf 
lion as angry as this one I should—perhaaaae 
about five. : : 

In the meantime the lion had begun looking anp 
over his shoulder in the direction of his vanished la] 
Finally he must have concluded that this large rh). 
animal was not worth bothering with any further 
cially as it did not do anything but stand there, a. 
stopped its idiotic purring—and rattling. So he Bok 
dignity and walked slowly toward the donga. \ 
having drawn the slide, got the picture called Tral 


Getting a Close-Up of a Lion 


Y THE timewe had cranked the flivver he was ab 

yards distant. We tagged after. As soon as he| 
the large black creature actually had the nerve to! 
along, too, he whopped around instantly and charged 
direction. Leslie jammed on the brakes. When he‘ 
had stopped us so promptly, he again crouched and : 
number of emphatic remarks. We were once morein 
array, being careful, by staying within the outline 
car, not to show any detached human figures to pro’ 
charge home. Lesli 
the hood, shot the s 
of these two picture: 
ter giving us our in 
tions the lion again 
and walked away. 

This performance 
repeated three time: 
each occasion he bo 
toward us, his head | 
minding us a good ¢ 
a big farm dog t 
down the garden pi 
drive away intrv 
When a lion charge 
ously, he drops his h 
he starts. But he wi 
ting angrier and ang 
this persistent large 
beetle; more and m 
the hair trigger. W! 
wanted was to get 
us, not toeatus. Pc 
he did not fancy our 
which was largely b 
gasoline. 

Then the fourth 
just as Leslie was br 
the car to a stop, h 
ered his head and ck 
in good earnest. 
had concluded, wa 
moment to abate 

(Continued on 
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lhe New Cadillac 


Emerges Triumphant 
iv Every Contrast 


P aphrasing Kipling:—"A Six isa Six and an Eight 
isin Eight and never these twain shall meet.” 
ucannot get Six riding and driving qualities in 
s/our; nor Eight riding and driving qualities in a Six. 
sr, by the same token, can you secure Cadillac 
sht riding and driving qualities in any other car 
t the new 90-degree Cadillac. 
I‘this mere say-so or braggadocio? 
; you well know, Cadillac has never indulged 
ir either. 
The evidence is overwhelmingly yours whenever 
yu care to make comparison. 
Vhether you drive the new Cadillac first and 
te others afterward, or vice versa, is of little 
cnsequence. 
jae contrast in favor of the new Cadillac will be 
ejually striking in either case. 


Standard Line 


Five-Passenger Brougham, $2995; Two-Passenger Coupe, 
$3045; Four-Passenger Victoria, $3095; Five-Passenger Sedan, 
$3195; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3295; Seven- Passenger 
Imperial, $3435. 


Custom Line 


Roadster, $3250; Touring Car, $3250; Phaeton, $3250; Five- 
Passenger Coupe, $4000; Five-Passenger Sedan, $4150; Seven- 
Passenger Suburban, $4285; Seven-Passenger Imperial, $4485. 


All prices quoted F. O. B. Detroit. Tax to be added 


The privilege of deferred payment, over a twelve 
months’ period, is gladly given on any Cadillac car 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


The Woman Florist=By Elizabeth Frazer 


summers, but she looked not a 

day more than sixteen; a slim, 
trim Irish rosebud of a girl in a gray 
tweed suit, with a curly bob, and 
fresh as the massed flowers about her, 
as she moved about her shop, waited 
on customers, answered the tele- 
phone, wrapped up fragrant sheaves 
of roses, chatting with her customers 
and, by a kind of sure instinct, strok- 
ing them the right way. Of course, 
she was selling flowers; that was her 
business; but also she was selling her 
personality—and she had personality 
to sell. I watched her in action. Dis- 
cussion of the decorations for a lunch- 
eon and bridge party was under 
way. 

“The flowers at Mrs. B’s party 
were perfectly adorable,” said the 
customer. “She told me they came 
from you. So I thought I’d have the 
same.” 

“You don’t mean, of course, ab- 
solutely the same?” smiled the flo- 
rist. ‘“‘Not an exact copy?” 

“Oh, no’”’—hastily. ‘I wouldn’t 
want her to think I was copy- 
ing M 

“You don’t need to copy any- 
body.” 

A smooth, flattering stroke. The 
lady beamed. 


Sis admitted to twenty-three 


“That is what my husband says. What I meant was 
something the same, but different—you know.” 
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A New York Florist’s Shop Managed by a Woman 


after all, you might drop i: Yon 
seem to have a gift at arrajan,, 

The little object lesson yey. 
departed, the girl seeing heyyy 
bly to the door. 

“Tt’s so important,” ¢ yor 
florist confessed, dropping wn 
side me on the gayly Covell hj 
settee, “to get just the Tit 
schemes. It would ruin m toy 
tion if I were to send out tl com 
nations some of the women taky 
want. And if I made an ex;4 
cate of Mrs. A’s decoration: y 
B the fat would be in je 
Neither of them would com back 
me. Women love flowers, It fi 
doesn’t mean all of them hivay 
for charming color combinjoy 
effective arrangement. It’s lewe 
ing clothes; some women :) ny 
rally dowdy and some are typ, 
chic. So I take them gentlby; 
hand and lead them in the rity 
Of course,” she added soberl !*y) 
I’m really selling here is mas} 


In the Blood 


~¥ Ho” long have you beein| 
business?’ I inquired 
“Ever since I was boi” ; 
laughed. ‘‘My mother was flo 
and seventeen members of ot/am 


She selected a wide, deep pottery urn, inserted a wire have been florists or nurserymen. So I suppose th eel 
screen to hold the long stems in place, added a feathery for flowers is sort of inherited. When I was an ac iss) 


“Of course. Change the color combination.” She frond of asparagus and in a moment the graceful flower mother used always to say to me, ‘You’ll come baito! 


turned toward the refrigerator. 


“How about calendulas?” suggested the customer. 
“They’re pretty and bright. Mix them with sweet peas.’’ haven’t any urn like that.’”’ Of course she hadn’t—which 


group was composed. 
“Yes, that’s lovely,” assented the woman. “But I 


florist business; it’s in your blood.’” 
“‘So you were an actress?” 
“Oh, yes, long ago, when I was young.” She tak 


Horrific combination! But the young florist did not was why the florist kept a stock on hand. “I’ll take it atme. ‘I was fifteen, in high school, when a show me 


blink an eye. Instead, she put a finger to her lip and _ too, 


stared dreamily 
into space. 

“Inspiration!”’ 
she said, laughing. 
OOK la a Sine 
drew a bunch of 
flowers from the 
refrigerator, ar- 
ranged them with 
a few deft motions. 
“*Tulips “and 
irises!”’ 


Selling Taste 


[3 WAS asuperb 
combination, 
the pink-rose- 
plum of the stately 
tulips blending ex- 
quisitely with the 
tender blue-violet 
of the irises. Her 
customer gave an 
exclamation of de- 
light. 

PCAN en TRE 
pretty — prettier, 
I believe, than 
Mits. bs. SAT 
right, send them 
right around.” 

“Shan’t I run 
over and arrange 
them for you? I’d 
love to.” 

“Oh, no; I can 
manage that.” 

“Then just let 
me show you how 
to arrange them 
most effectively. 
It’s like wearing a 
hat, youknow. So 
much depends on 
how youputit on.” 


” 


PHOTO, BY HENRY TROTH, PHILADELPHIA 


A Lesson in the Flower Garden of the Women’s Horticultural School, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


the customer decided suddenly. “And perhaps, town; one of those master melodramas of all timeal 


Why She m 
It simply wil 
me to pieci A 
after it wave 
took my rye 
both had 
marched ol 
back and ait! 
manager {i 
me a par 4 
the amazirthi 
isthathed J 
a walking- p 
first, but ler 
of the regu’ ¢ 
had the ce! 
to fall ill d 
transferredie 
the role | 
beautiful im 
How I adcd 
I fell for it r 
slinky redlr 
and all. At 
time I was |y 
truant from! 
and having bi! 
time to keey'# 
ma in the dé, 
I knew she’ 
fits if she 
Then one mili 
neighbor du} 
in and spill | 
beans. 
“T was 
dishes, in 
hurry to get 
when the v! 
said, ‘Oh, 
have you se| 
new show 
nearly drop‘ 
plate. 
(Continue” 
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Forget the archaic idea that real motor car luxury 

means high cost, ponderous size, and excess weight— 
the new Chrysler Six has once more, and forever, 
proved the fallacy of that old notion. 


Just ask yourself what it is you most desire in your car. 


Acceleration? Speed? You know—everyone knows— 
the ease of Chrysler’s 70 miles plus, and now, still 


higher standards of performance are established by 
the new Chrysler Six. 


Roadability? Comfort? No car, no matter how many 
hundred extra pounds it is burdened with in the effort 


_ to obtain greater riding ease, equals the new Chrysler 


Six in these features due to the low center of gravity 
and the Chrysler type of rear spring mounting. 


Freedom from mechanical attention? The Chrysler 


CHRYSLER SIX 


ou Don’t Have to Pay a 
enalty for Motor Luxury 


Six has a world-wide reputation for notably uninter- 
rupted service. 


All this the new Chrysler Six at new low prices gives 
its owners at half the purchase price of cars presum- 
ably having comparable quality—yes, and at far, far 
less than the operating and maintenance cost of the 
more cumbersome cars. 


Furthermore, new Chrysler Six owners feel a new kind 
of pride in their cars. Women and men alike enjoy 
the exhilarating sweep of power and delightful han- 
dling ease that have caused owner after owner to for- 
sake the big, lumbering cars they used to drive. 


We are eager to have you prove all the new Chrysler 
Six does. Then you'll see why no other car, at any 
price, affords what has come to be trade-marked in 
the public mind as “Chrysler Six performance.” 


CHRYSLER FOUR 


Phaeton - $1395 Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 

Keil 3 2 < 7 1445 There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position Touring Car - $ 895 
Sain ge ee fs sese to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. eee Lasee a 4 ? Peat 
, OMt BS fe ‘oa sw ver 2 
Royal Coupe 1795 All Chrysler models are protected against theft by an exclusive, patented car numbering system, Sedan flies) he aa t= 1095 

Brougham - 1865 which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive evidence 
Imperial - - ¥ 1995 of tampering. Chrysler Hydraulic four-wheel 
Crown-Imperia 2095 brakes at slight extra cost. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


CHRY 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
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UNDAY Aug. 7,186— 
S last nite father found 
out that i was one of 

the swill cart drivers father 
sed he wasent mad xactly 
but he sed it showed boath enterprize and perciverence 
but it dident show ripe jujment on my part. he sed he 
was sirprized that a feller deeling in sutch ripe articles as 
is found in swill shoodent develop ripe jujment. but he 
sed if i perferred ripe ockupasions he cood probably get me 
a gob as a sope maker with Peelicky Tiltons granfather or 
pulling woolskins down in Tan Lane or in a glu factery or 
fertillizer factory. but peraps if i considdered my mother 
and my aunt i had better try sum other ockupasion. he 
sed he hoaped i dident think he was discuriging industry. 

when father talks that way i always want to laff but i 
feal kind of ashaimed of what i have did. ennyway i was 
glad he took it that way and wasent mad. so i asted him 
what he wood like to have me do and he sed if i cood rite a 
book of poims as good as Whitier or Long Feller or Poit 
Crayon or sum of them fellers whitch has rote poitry he 
wood feal verry mutch pleeased so i told him i gess i wood 
do it. i thougt it over in chirch today. they is lots of peeple 
in this chirch whitch had ougt to be rote in poitry about. 
there is old Hen Dow and Chipper Birly and C. Lovell 2th 
and old mister Cutts and old Guss Brown and a lot of 
others. 

Monday August 8, 186— Beany and i talked over the 
book of poitry. Beany he says he can get a printing press 
and if i will wright the poims he will print them and then 
we will put them together and have Lucy Watson Beanys 
sister or Cele or Keene sew them together and then we can 
sell them, so today i rote one. it is a ripper. it is about 
Chipper Birly. Chipper always leeds the singing in the 
Unitarial sunday school and leeds Beany out by the ear 
when Beany lets the wind out of the organ or thums his 
nose at sumbody or hits sumbody in the side of the head 
with a spitt ball or does sum little thing like that whitch 
evry feller is likely to do in chirch or sunday school. 

well Chip always wanted to get into the quire but they 
wont let him because he cant sing verry well. so he is 
mad, father told me to wright poitry that meens sum- 
thing. he says if i rite poitry whitch dont meen ennything 
nobody will read it. so i gess Chip and all the rest of the 
Unitarials will know what i meen. this is what i meen. 
idrawed a picture like a Chip- 
per bird with old Chips head 
instid of the birds head. this 
is the picture and the poim, 


The Chipper bird is a little 
thing 

He Chirps and peeps but he 
cannot sing. 

He wont get no chance unless 
vm a lire 

To sing in the Unitarial 

quire. 


this is all i can wright today. 
i wont show it to father until 
i have got my book done and 
printed. 

Tuesday August 9, 186— i rote a poim one about Pewts 
father today and drawed his picture. this is his picture and 
this is the poim. 


a verry fine man is the father of Pewt 

but he looks like time in his old paint sewt 
and when dressed up he aint no bewt. 
he can shin up ladders both long and tall 
and paint the lass on the new town hall 


[P. S. lass means the godess of jestice 
with a bandige over her eys. if ennyone 
out of Exeter reads this poim he mite 
not know it and mite wunder what in 
time a lass was doing up on the town 
hall but this xplanasion maiks it all rite. it is always best 
to have evrything explained] 


and run like a munky over the roofs 

hanging on tite with his claws and his hoofs. 
but sumtimes he’ll beller and holler and hoot 
when he thinks after all he’s the father of Pewt. 


i dont blaim him mutch do you. there ij think that is wirth 
going into my poitry book. sumtimes i think that meens 
moar than the one about Chipper. that will only get one 
person mad but this will get 2. and perhaps 5 or 6. if i 
wright 1 poim a day that will be enuf i think. a feller has 
got to keep his helth and strenth up and it is a grate strane 
to wright poitry. so i go in swiming as often as i can from 
2 to 5 times a day and fish a good deal and occationally 
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take a feller in the hine leg with a sling shot and sumtimes 
a winder. 

Wednesday August 10, 186— brite and fair but i dont cair 
if it is. it seams to me that evry time i try to do ennything 
usefull that evrybody has got a gob for me to do. today 
old John Gilman landed a load of pine lims here today and 
i have got to saw them. then evry 15 minits i have to go on 
errands to old Tom Conners<or old Charles Haleys or old 
Nat Weaks. if i wasent pretty tuff i coodent stand 
it. butiam tuff. aman told Keene the other day 
that me and Pewt and Beany was about as tuff 
boys as there is in Exeter. i am glad that sum- 
body apreciates us. i dident get enny time to 
wright poitry today. if i hadi coodent have went 
in swiming but once. a feller has got to look out 
for his helth even if he is tuff. 

Thursday August 11, 186— i rote a poim 
about father today. i bet he will be proud when 
he reads it in my book. 


this is the poim about him. 


my father is the smartest man 
that ever fit a fite 

althoug he is not quarelsum 
he’s reddy day or nite 

if ennybody sasses him 

he lams them in the ey 

and so the rowdys in the town 
they always pass him by 

one day a feller fit with him 
whitch dident say his prairs 


[P. S. this shows he was a bad man and had augt 
to have been licked] 


pa gnocked him round 2 corners 

and up 8 flites of staires 

this hapened in another town 

and still they show today 

the place where father gnocked him down 
and gnocked his cheer away, 

i bet if John C. Heenan 

come prancing down the street 

my pa wood gnock him endways 

and tip him off his feet. 


i also drawed his picture. this is him. 
John C. Heenan 


my father 


there i gess father will think that poitry meens sumthing 
and will feal pretty good when he knows that peeople are 
reeding about him. i spent the hoal afternoon in swim- 
ming. a feller has to taik care of his helth. 

Friday August 12, 186— rany today last nite there was a 
awful thunder storm and it raned hard all nite. this morn- 
ing the gutters was all full and the river was over the 
banks so this afternoon we went in swiming at Sandy bot- 
tom in little river. the water was running so fast that i 
swum under water most 100 yards and only stoped becaus 
i run my head against a floting barril. i was going faster 
than the barril and so i overtook it. if i had sence enuf to 
wate till the barril had got further down streem i wood have 
swum further. ennywayiam champeen. this morning i rote 
a poim and then went over to Beany to see how Beany 


was getting alon 
printing. heisdo, 


tures are put. it is going to be sutch a awful gobt na 
these pictures that i gess we cant maik menny box, | 
going to draw 1 set of pictures on sum paper and sy) 
it up to the winder pane and trace the other pict os 
did not do it that way it wood taik me 1 year toh 

today i drawed a picture of Beanys father a) ys, 
poim about him. this is his picture. \" 


and this is the poim. 


Beanys father looks ¢ think like Fredrick 2th the germ 
but ¢ bet he can lick the king or enny of his vermin | 
he likes to dres up in good close like the meesly kiser 
and ride a horse and pleese the eys of Mary, Jane Li 


[P. S. Beanys father likes to put on his calvery bts 
his blue coat and his sloughch hat and ride downto 
noons when peeple and women is going to by thin 
stores. he spirs his horse and pulls on the bit arima 
him rare up and go sideways and i tell you Sam 
looks fine. if i cood ride like Beanys father i we 
evry day.] 


if Beanys father had his choice to drive 1 horse to het ‘ 
or 4 in hand to hel the chance is 49 to leven 

he'd drive the 4 in hand to hel and woodent bat a e 
insted of driving 1 to heven where he dont have to fi ; 


rope 


[P. S. of coarse a good unitarial like me dont belie ink 
so Beanys father when he reeds this wont get madtol: 
an ey meens to wink, when i stay in swiming twlon 
keep winking fast. father calls it batting my eyes. ¢s! 
if i dont stop batting my eys he will bat me.] | id 
Saterday August 13, 186— i tell you it seams go 
litrary and wrighting a book of poitry instid of ec! 
swill in a swill cart and having evrybody hold his 1# 
holler pew evry time you come ennywhere neer hir it 
grate releef to mei can tell you. of coarse it is grat 0 be 
printer like Beany only i have to be cairful treo 
Beanys speling. 1 thing a litrary feller has got to b : 
about and that is his speling and his grammer. }! 
always cairful only today i found that Beany hai 
spoiled my poim on Chipper by his speling We 
who ever herd of enny sutch way of speling it. thid 
having choir rime with lire. ennyway Beany sed cli ¥ 
rite and i sed he was a lire and we neerly had a fitt 
him that i rote the poim and if he wanted to do the in 
he had got to print the poim just asi had rote it. so 
Beany sed all rite if i wanted it to go that wayi col 
it my way only ispelt it rong. that is jest like Bear, 
the obstinaitest feller i ever see. he wont give in an 

is rong even when he knows he is rong. iam gladi ; 


obstinait as Beany. but then i never was. i gessia 
ant from Beany i rote 1 poim today. it has got 
morral in it. father sed once that a wrighter had 2 
teech a lesson with evrything he rote. how he com ‘it 
this was because the minister sed that eech and ev 
in the bible pointed a morral. i asted father what | m® 
and father he sed to point a morral ment to teech |e 
and that evrybody whitch rote annything had ailit 
teech a leson. so in this poim i have tride to teech ! 


(Continued on Page 42) i 
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EAT animal ] diti 
anation-wile service  Mrezeserencmets 
a . — important of the by-products. Millions of 


‘des. pounds are prepared for market annually 
i by Swift & Company. 


‘ye pelts are first thoroughly 

lushed and washed under 
hvater pressure in ‘“scrub- 
g machines. 


‘ere the wool is “‘pulled”’ by © 
and from the pelts. 
frienced graders separate 
=wool into about sixty 
rent grades. 


ixcess moisture is then 
semoved by the driers which 
’ a capacity of 1200 pounds 
‘ool an hour. 


ERHAPS you have never associated 
fleecy white blankets and fine woolen 
textiles with Swift & Company. 


Wool is one of the important by-products 
of the meat business. 


Sheep and lambs come to market with 
the wool on. The wool is pulled from the 
pelts, without injuring the fibres. “Pulled 
wool’ is an important part of the nation’s 
wool supply. 

The sheep-skins are sold to tanners, 
who make leather that goes into shoe 
linings, coats, novelties, book bindings, etc. 

The most efficient preparation and grad- 
ing of these by-products can be achieved 
only by a large-scale, specialized organi- 
zation, like Swift & Company, and means 
a lower “spread” between live animal 
prices and meat prices. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


The wool is next tested for 
moisture content. This ap- 
atus insures the wool having 
tly the right amount of mois- 


The wool is baled for ship- 
ment. Its grading has been 
cked three times. 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
it is two lait to teech Bill Simpson the lesson because his 
wife has went. but it may come in handy if Bill shood get 
another wife. 
this poim is about Bill Simpson and his wife. she run 
away with another feller. the men think it is all Bills falt, 


sum of the women think it is all her falt. 
i have drawed their pictures. here they are 


Be tga ey, 
» IW v7] (nfl 


and this is the poim 


Bill Simpsons wife has ran away 
with handsum Charly Grout 

she lived with Bill jest seven years 
and then she lited out 

Bill used to drink and sware and fite 
and stay in the saloons 

while Mary wirked at washtub nite 
and mornings eves and noons 

and fernished Bill spondulicks 

with whitch to by good close 


[P. S. spondulicks is money whitch i supose evrybody 
knows but i am not sure. 


and spend his time in barrooms and circusses and shows 
until she lost her pacience and run away from him 

and Bill is hunting everywhere to tare her lim from lim 
Vaint no use William, taint no use 

to hunt for her you see 

for if you hadent been a goose 

she woodent had to flea 


[P. S. Bill wont be mad at this i know but if i had called 
Bill what father called him instid of goose he mite have 
been mad. father called Bill a dam brute and sed he de- 
served to loose her but i dident want to wright that down 
and maik him feal enny wirse than he does. a feller had 
aught to be verry cairful not to say or to wright ennything 
that will bring enny fellers gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave or the blush of shaim to his cheak unless it is nec- 
essary to teech him a leson and i gess Bill has lerned his. 


there is a song my aunt Sarah sings sumtimes when it is 
growing dark and she is rocking the baby. Aunt Sarah will 
start it and then Keene will chip in and sing trebble and 
Cele will chip in with the alto and if father is there he will 
chip in with the base. it sounds prety fine i can tell you. 
but it is the wirds i am wrighting about. these are them. 


chide mildly the earring 
kind language indeers 
greef folows the sinfull 
add not to their teers 


so when i am wrighting poims about peeple i always try 
not to hirt their fealings and to say as mutch good about 
them as possible. most literary men is like that. 

this afternoon i swum from the willows whitch is haff 
way up to the eddy clear down to the gravel. that is a mile. 
Pewt rew a boat beside me so if i got cramps i woodent 
drownd. a feller has got to taik care of his helth you 
know. 


Sunday August 14, 186— sunday today and brite and 
fair. we all had to go to church and sunday school today. 
it wasent rite. the Unitarials always have a vacasion the 
last 3 weaks of August. but this time there was a minister 
visiting old mister Pepperill and of coarse he had to show 
off by getting him to preech and of coarse we had to go. 
well old Pepperill got his pay for it becaus Fanny Pepperill 
got a snapping bugg down her back and had highsterics 
and screemed and cried and laffed and tride to claw down 
her back and maid a awful time and they had to taik her 
out into the vestry and catch the bugg. i wanted to go in 
and see them catch it but they shet the door and father 
yanked me back into the phew. it was lots of fun while it 
lasted. i am glad she set on the other side of the church. if 


she had set neer me they wood have sed i done it. they 
always say so if they can wether i am to blaim or not. it 
was lucky for Beany that he sat behine the organ and 
lucky for Pewt that he was to home. it is dredful to be so 
suspected. but after they have read my book of poims 
they will know i am different from what i was. i think my 
poims will have a good effeck on Beany but i gess Pewt is 
two far gone. 


i dident wright enny poim today. it is a grate strane on 
a feller and i have got to taik cair of my helth you know. 
so me and Beany put our sling shots in our pockets and took 
along waulk. we dident see ennydogs butwe landed on2 or3 
cats and one horse whitch a old farmer was driving and he 
waiked up lifely. the old farmer rapped the webbings 
round his hands and pulled good befoar he cood stop him. 
he dident see us and dident know what had hit his horse 
and i herd him tell his wife that he gessed a hornet had 
stang him. 

i gess we hadent aught to have did it but a feller has got 
to have sum fun. he cant wirk all the time. 

Monday August 15, 186— it is brite and fair and hot as 
time. i was afraid i coodent wright mutch today but i 
wirked hard to wright a poim on old Francis our grammer 
teecher and it is verry hard to wright kind things of a man 
whitch has licked you so many times for not doing enny- 
thing bad. jest throwing spitt balls and putting pins in 
fellers seets and tacks whitch stand up better than pins do. 
that is if they has big heads. and sumtimes putting a field 
mouse in a girls desk or a spider or a snaping bugg down a 
fellers back or sum little thing like that whitch hadent 
aught to get ennyone licked and is only did to maik fun 
but teechers seam to think the only fun in-school is in lick- 
ing time out of the fellers and old Francis is one of that 
kind. 


but in spite of that i rote kindly but firmly about him. 
to my teecher Mister Francis 


speek kindly it is better far 

to rule by love than feer 

than shaik a fellers daylites out 
or paist him on the ear 


it aint jest rite when on his slate 
a feller cannot bound 

a meesley old New England State 
to snatch him from the ground 


and maik him crawl strait throug a chai 
and while he’s getting clear 

to grab a hard round ruler up 

and whang him on his rear 


and pick him up and slam him “— 
and rumple up his hair ‘ 
by pulling handfulls of it out 

and leeving nothing there 


and when you find the rulers beat 
has blistered him behind 
to set him down hard in his seet 
is not xackly kind 
NY 
vd hait to think i’d spoilt the fun 
of fellers and their sisters 
by slamming them and lamming them 
and busting of their blisters 


and when i die i hoap that i 
can go to my reward 

without the feer of gcing cleer 
to where there aint no God. 


there i gess old Francis cant find enny falt with, 
cause evry wird is true and father sed one timey 
mity and will prevale. peraps it aint too lait for oli 
to learn a leson. it seams to me that a teecher hac 
be able to learn lesons as well as to teech them. of a 
we fellers cood treet him the way he treets us } 
teech him. he wood have to lern or get his 
off. 

ennyway that is one of the best poims i tee rl 1. 
think it will attrack a grate deal of attension when @ 
out in my book. 

even if i dont maik a grate deel of money i shall 
famus. this afternoon me and Potter Goram y wens i 
we took our supper and a lantern and after dark yf 
for hornpout until nine oh clock. we cought 19 go. 
i cought 7 and Potter cought 12. I got pricked wi 
horns moar than Potter did. so i beat him that w 
had a fine time and it done me a lot of good. iw) 
neerly xausted from working so hard on my poir 
was a grate releef to catch sum fish. father skined t|} 
pout and pricked his thum once and swore, he li 
for his brekfast befoar he went to Boston. it wal 
bizzy day. 
Tuesday August 16, 186— another fine day fair 
verry brite. that is to say it is jest clowdy enuf soi 
dont shine. it is a grate day to go fishing but a felle/ 
is wrighting a book cant go whenever he wants to li! 
fellers but must wirk. i wish mother felt that way 
did i shoodent have to go on so menny darn erran’ 


terible to be called and maid to go a haff mile for 
> 


= 


i 
wirth of yeest just when i have been trying to a 
Evelyn and have almost got one and when I : a 
i find i have forgot it. 

today i rote a lament about old deakon Steb ins i 
Miss Evelyn Pearson. old Deakon is most 1 hunare/ 
old and Evelyn says she is only about 45. evryb0 
she is 80. so she spends most of her time hiding ¥ 
sees the old deakon coming. she says if the deakon 
smell so of pigs she woodent mind so mutch. but e 
Ben Allison. she says peraps Ben hasent got S0 
mony but on the other hand he isnt haff as old. 
drawed pictures of them boath. _ 

(Continued on Page 107) — ( 
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Chilean, as the case may be. There are few 
nied South Americans. 


Immigrants From Everywhere 


‘ULAR interest attaches to this absorbing subject 
a e of our restrictions on immigration. The Italian, 
«2s for years were focused so yearningly upon 
_ /yeriean shores, now sets his compass for an east- 
Sith American republic. 
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The Immigrant Station at Buenos Aires. 


of human patchwork, which is as picturesque as it is 
interesting. 

So many-sided is immigration into South America that 
it is difficult to know where or how to begin the narrative. 
Half a dozen articles could be devoted to the subject. 
The Italian in Brazil and Argentina, for example, would 
make a paper packed with striking detail. It would show 
how penniless lads from the Lombardy hills have become 

merchant and manufacturing princes; how Italians 

dominate the city of Sao Paulo, and are as numerous in 
Buenos Aires as in their own Milan. The German, whose 
impress is almost equally strong commercially, has already 
been dealt with, although he will appear intermittently 
in the panorama now to be unfolded. 

Before we begin, it may be well to dispose of one matter 
which automatically demands attention. What most 


Villa Americana, the Colony Established by Confederate Soldiers From 
the American South 


A Model of its Kind 


people do not know is 
that though there is a 
rigid limitation on im- 


migration into the 
United States from 
Europe, Asia and 


Africa, no ban is im- 
posed on native-born 
SouthAmericans. They 
can come in at will. As 
soon as we launched 
our quota program, 
many European coun- 
tries, especially Italy, 
immediately saw a 
grand and glorious op- 
portunity to beat the 
gate at Ellis Island. 
Thousands of Italians 
swarmed to Brazil and 
Argentina, and became 
naturalized citizens, ex- 
pecting to enter Uncle 
Sam’s confines as South 
American subjects. 


Underpeopled 


OR a brief time 

these naturalized 
Brazilians or Argen- 
tinians were able to get 
into the United States 
under a clause which 
gave them entry if they 
had resided in South 
America for five years. 
They became so nu- 
merous that the regula- 
tion was changed. Now 
only those native to 
South America can 
avail themselves of the 
non quota immunity. 
No matter where he has been naturalized, the immigrant 
is subject to the restrictions applying to the country of 
his birth. 

First let us visualize the general South American situa- 
tion in its relation to immigration. Many of the republics, 
notably Brazil and Argentina, are very much in the same 
position that the United States was in at the conclusion of 
the Civil War. With these countries today, as with us in 
those perilous later sixties, the crying need is for popula- 
tion to open up the virgin lands. 

Take the case of Argentina. Her population is about 
10,000,000, yet she is capable of taking care of ten times 
this number. There is not now, nor has there been in 
recent times, anything like the westward migration of our 
people, first across the Alleghanies into the vast agricul- 
tural regions of the Mississippi Valley, and iater into 
the prairies beyond. Nor has 
Argentina the impetus or the 
advantages that drove our 
homesteaders toward the setting 
sun. 

We had railroads, like the 
Union Pacific, that pushed the 
steel rail on in the face of sav- 
age Indian hordes and hardships 
that would have daunted a less 
heroic breed. While coloniza- 
tion has been carried on in Ar- 
gentina, it savors in the main of 
a glorified system of land selling 
and has not inspired the kind of 
individual conquest that made 
our Western desert bloom. 

Linked with this need of pop- 
ulation is a corollary that must 
be explained. Although the birth 
rate in some South American 
countries is almost abnormally 
high—in the Argentine it is 42.6, 
and in Chile and Paraguay, 37 
to the thousand—the death rate 
is on the same scale. Infant 
mortality in countries like Peru 
is appalling. It is due, of course, 
to the lack of sanitation and to 
the widespread ignorance. Here 
you have another need for im- 
migration. 
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The second big fact is that South America—and again I 
must particularize with Brazil and Argentina—is the next 
great reservoir for world immigration. It is only a ques- 
tion of a few decades when the United States will reach the 
point of saturation. Henceforth the trend is bound to be in 
the direction of Latin America, although Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Rhodesia and Canada will be com- 
petitors for a time. 

These last-named countries will not, however, attract 
the Latin, who, figuratively, wants his vine and fig tree to 
grow under sunny skies. It means that before many years 
pass a vast movement of the white race toward the tropics 
will be under way. 


The Trek to South America 


OR will the Caucasian be alone in this mighty trek. 
Congested Japan is reaching out for new worlds to set- 
tle. When she has overflowed in Manchuria and Korea she 
will turn to South America. It is the inevitable goal of her 
swarming millions, because other areas are barred. The 
prejudice against the Japanese is strong in Australia. We 
have banned them as immigrants from our midst, and the 
Philippines will offer no haven. Like the Latin, the Jap 
seeks a congen- 
fale elamie. 
This is why he 
concentrated 
on California 
and why, event- 
ually, South 
America will be 
his objective. 
The persist- 
ent influx of 
Japanese into 
some parts of 
South America, 
especially 
Peru, is al- 
ready a prob- 
lem. Thereare 
40,000 Nippon- 
ese in Brazil 
alone, and 
more than half 
as many in 
Peru and Ar- 
gentina. 

Let us get 
the larger pic- 
ture. The drift 
of foreign im- 
migration into 
South America has been slightest in the northern, western 
and inland countries. The biggest comparatively recent 
alien movement into Peru has been Oriental in. origin, 
with the result that today there are 55,000 Chinese and 
Japanese there. The 
Chinese were imported 
in the early fifties to 
work on the guano 
islands and the sugar 
plantations. They in- 
creased so rapidly — 
many married Indi- 
ans—that since 1908 
they have been forbid- 
den to enter. 

Chile, in recent 
years, has ceased to at- 
tract immigration on 
anything like a preten- 
tious scale, but she can 
well rest on her past 
performance. In the 
preceding article I 
showed how the Ger- 
mans control consid- 
erable sections in the 
south, and how their 
influence has affected 
thewhole country. Nor 
are the Spaniards, Ital- 
ians and French far 
behind. 

You can get some 
idea of the racial inter- 
mixture in Chile when 
I say that there are ex- 
actly forty different 
nationalities repre- 
sented, including 6000 
Turks. 

This reference to the 
Turks recalls one of the 
many distinct details 
in connection with 
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South American im- 
migration. The 
huge continent to 
the south of us 
seems to be the 
favorite, in fact, 
the only place in 
the world where the 
Moslem seems to 
segregate in any- 
thing like numbers. 
While we mainly 
know the Turks as 
rug peddlers or ciga- 
rette makers, coun- 
tries like Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile 
feel their commer- 
cial impress. They 
operate large im- 
port and export es- 
tablishments and 
are identified with 
the productive life 
of communities. 
There are more than 
92,000 Turks in Ar- 
gentina alone. As 
in Brazil, they have 
their mosques and 
coffeehouses. There 
has also been an ef- 
fective influx of 
Syrians into both 
Argentina and 
Brazil. 

The major immigration movement has been to the east 
coast. Between 1820 and 1922, Brazil received 3,648,274 
immigrants, of whom 1,378,876 were Italians and 1,021,- 
277 Portuguese. The list also included, in varying propor- 
tions, Germans, Russians, Austrians, Syrians, Turks, 
French, British, Irish, Swiss, Swedes, Belgians and Jap- 
anese. 

The Argentine record surpasses that of Brazil. From 
1857 up to 1920, more than 5,000,000 immigrants came in, 
chiefly from Southern and Central Europe and from Asia 
Minor. Of this number half were Italians. While many 
have returned to their homes, more than 2,000,000 remain 
in the country, comprising over one-fifth of the entire 
population. Argentina, by the way, has been extremely 
fortunate in her type of Italian immigrant, because most 
of them are from the northern section. 

During 1923, 212,485 immigrants registered at Buenos 
Aires, representing sixty-nine nationalities from every con- 
tinent. Italians, Spaniards, Germans and Poles headed the 
list, but there were also many Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo- 
Slavs, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Letts and Esthonians. 
This means that a new movement into South America 
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| The Oakland Harmonic Balancer 
sw and exclusive feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to the 


led Six engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torsional vibration in any A. New Oakland Six en- 


gine with The Harmonic 


| B. Six-cylinder engine with- 
| out Harmonic Balancer— 


se engine is caused by the twist of the crankshaft under repeated piston impulses. Balint aerial oe is Secale 
 Ermonic Balancer—built into the Oakland crankshaft—exerts an e ual twist- smooth at all speeds. having vibration periods. 
fo: in the opposite direction, which counteracts the twist of the eras thus stop- 

2 “oration at its source. This means new thrills of motoring pleasure, longer car life. Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 


a device for measuring torsional vibration. 
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Mith sales of the new Oakland Six mounting daily to new high 
sels, Oakland pauses to reaffirm this pledge—Under no circum- 
ences will Oakland depart from the ideals and policies which are 
yaning and holding nation-wide good will; under no circumstances 
"ll there be the slightest deviation from Oakland standards. 
bw and always will Oakland take time to build each car right. 


‘o dster Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sedan 
ee 1025 °1095. 1125. *1195 
® $1095) (Old Price $1095) - (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295) (Old Price $1545) 


All prices at factory ~ — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the industry, 


Landau Sedan 


*1295 


(Old Price $1645) 
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| have been made still lower. You now save as much as $40 to $60 in your time payment costs 
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OU may think that my occupa- 

, tion is dull and uninteresting, 

that it is lacking in the dramatic 
and that each day is simply a weari- 
some round of petty detail. 

I do not agree with you. My work 
has elements of imagination, high ro- 
mance, sentiment, superstition and 
psychology. From my position behind 
the counter in one of the famous jewelry 
shops of the world I have observed passing a steady stream 
of the rich and the poor, the educated and the ignorant, the 
generous and the selfish. 

Shakspere’s Seven Ages have stopped before my counter, 
each age with different demands to be satisfied. Baby cups 
for the infant, engagement rings for the youth, medals for 
the soldier and necklaces bought by the lean and slippered 
pantaloon for his daughter, or the daughter of someone 
else, are but a few of the gifts I have sold in the thirty- 
seven years that I have been here. 

At this moment it may be that some tourist in the writ- 
ing room at Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo, with a fountain 
pen that I sold him, is scribbling a postcard with the words: 
“Having a delightful time. Wish you were here. X shows 
my window.” 

Or it may be that an American mining engineer, within 
sound of the temple bells in the old Moulmein pagoda on 
the road to Mandalay is offering a cigarette to a Burma 
maid from a case that was bought in this store. 
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Lessons Learned Behind the Counter 


T IS not dignified to be a salesman. That is what some 

of my fashionable friends have told me. They have even 
called me, superciliously, a shopkeeper and, in moments 
of irascibility, a counter-jumper. That was before the war. 
Great changes have taken place since then. I believe that 
people are not so snobbish as they were. 

To me salesmanship has been fascinating, educational 
and refining. When in 1888 I started with the same firm 
that I am with today, I was uncouth. I did not know how 
to dress. My tousled hair was a constant source of jest. 
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“Who Put This Diamond on My Table?’’ Her Father Exclaimed 


the Following Day as He Was Dressing 


Als Told to William O. [rapp 
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My knowledge of grammar would not have made Lindley 
Murray jealous. 

Fortunately for me, the firm was made up of broad- 
minded gentlemen who saw some vein of ability worth 
while developing. I believe I have justified their hopes. 
Since the day I entered the firm’s employ I have kept an 
account book of my sales, and this morning I looked it 
over and found that my sales totaled $6,000,000, which is 
not so bad for a farmer’s son. 

These reminiscences may have some value for a youth 
of today who is in the same position that I was. The first 
lesson I learned was that I knew little about either jewelry 
or salesmanship. Willing to learn, however, I was eager to 
take instruction from any source or any person, even from 
a little child. 

I soon realized that I must study my customers and 
that a different appeal had to be made to each one if I 
expected to sell any goods. To one I might talk a great 
deal. To another I found that comparative silence was 
better. I discovered it wise never to be too assertive. 
Above all, I never contradicted. Some customers like to 
lead. Others like to be led. 

Memory for the names of my customers I found most 
useful. Nothing pleases a customer more than to be ap- 
proached deferentially and to be called by name. Then I 
learned, too, the value of keeping faith, giving honest 
advice and honest value. You may say that is trite, that 
you knew it long ago. I have two pieces of merchandise for 
sale. One is new and the other passé. I may be able to sell 
the second article, but the customer learns that the article 
he bought is not modern and he becomes dissatisfied, not 
only with me but with the store as well. A salesman serves 
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his employer and himself be: 
sidering the customer’s inte 
Keeping promises seems 


promise I strive with might and main to keep it. Sitt 
that may prove impossible because of some unl é 
happening. In that case I anticipate my custoil 
satisfaction and disappointment either by writii 
by telephoning him, regretfully explaining the di 

Enough of that. I spoke a moment ago of supt 
You would be surprised at the extent of those 
beliefs in this business. Sometimes they are trag’ § 
times amusing. j 


The Opal Superstition 


NE of our customers, a young man, was fond!® 
His love for them verged on mental unsounc?§ 
became engaged to a charming girl. The day b 


wedding he bought from me a magnificent opa 
for a bridal gift. Three hours before the ceremon 
in a convulsion. : 
Another customer, a man of large wealth, purct/@ 
exquisite Oriental pearl necklaces for his wife anc® 
handsome opal brooch. His wife demurred @ 
accepting the brooch, but finally did so, explait 
that she did it simply to please him. Six - 
ward, while sojourning in France and passing }® 
through a small village on the Loire, she decided a 
to pass the night at one of the quaint inns for V 
region isfamous. That night the inn caught fire 
to the ground. She, her maid and her two small! 
escaped barely with their lives. She recovered t) 
in which she kept her jewelry, but it was partly d™ 
The two pearl necklaces had turned as brown 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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ir] beyond repair. Three months 
, ys found dead in her bathtub. 
yall survived her but a short time. 
13 the fatality attached in the 
mito opals works out differently. 
n ell known in this country, an- 
nu :ustomers, and a spinster, came 
ayvith a nice-looking Hungarian 
al ut of good quality. She asked 
y je stone. We declined. 
‘{ill,” she exclaimed. ‘“‘Then I 
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dl it on the counter and hurried 
elore. We gave it to one of our 
njpyes. He sent it to his sweet- 
fizland, who, superstitious, was 
ike ep it. Shesold the stone and 
yeeeds she bought a ticket for 
syind won a hundred pounds. 
aaas always had a powerful ef- 
,iin’s imaginations. In the Mid- 
_ypple believed the stone would 
‘|p its luster if worn by a person 
; isincere, deceitful or impure. 
or by the innocent, however, the 
t: special virtues of all gems. 

'the superstitions concerning 
ah to this day, notably in the 
mer. Apothecaries in Paris, and 
-sne in this country, sell beads of 
e)1 as a cure for sore throat and 
ilsome persons believe the gem 
yet insanity, asthma, dropsy, 
eid deafness. 
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 ynessed queer happenings that 
sverstitious tinge. One of our 
eu omers rushed up to me one day 
;}: dignity would permit and ex- 
th; she had lost a solitaire dia- 
TZ. She had discovered the loss 
io day and, remembering I had 
p.’ to her, came to me with her 
T» stone was gone but the setting 
i her ear, she explained. I 
ers well as I could and suggested 
le2 an advertisement in the news- 
fi\ing a liberal reward if the stone 
ir d to the store. 

| ays later a rotund housewife 
al, unwrapping a piece of news- 
scsed a large diamond. She said 
e¢ our advertisement and judged 
> 2scription that this was the 
birelagad the following circum- 
2 xy the jewel was lost she had 
m ket and had filled her basket 
tind vegetables, among them a 
bez. Upon arriving home she un- 
er asket, prepared for the evening 
pe ing the cabbage, and inside the 
ye of leaves she saw something 
. “hinking it was an imitation 
s| did not become unduly elated. 
,$2 Wrapped it in a piece of news- 
d icked it away. 

cient had been forgotten by the 
, hen she met a neighbor who 
a advertisement in the morning 
er flering a reward for a loose 
; hat started the woman think- 
‘1<t step was into our.store. The 
-t one that had been lost. We 
i ie honest housewife with a 
9/0, much to her amazement and 
‘oi She explained that she had 
‘Taly dressed woman sitting next 
1 ‘e street car on that eventful 
The stone had probably be- 
ar and had dropped into the 
finding a valuable jewel seldom 
$3 true value. Too often the 
‘ded as an imitation. I have 
\erous instances where men and 
‘a been too indifferent to pick up 
> \reet an article of value. Of 
10 not know that it is valuable, 
etng seems to restrain people 
O\ag the impulse that is instinc- 
‘ages, to pick up bright articles. 
Eon fooled so often by bits of tin 
tdicco insignia that we are wary. 
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Here is a story of two women, one 
wealthy, the other a young woman with 
slender means who had come to this city 
on a charitable mission. The first woman 
owned a rare pear] necklace that she had 
purchased from us. As she was hurrying 
from a train one day the string of the neck- 
lace broke, unknown to her. The necklace 
fell to the pavement and some of the pearls 
scattered. 

The second woman was walking a short 
distance behind. As she approached the 
spot where the necklace lay she saw it. Her 
first impulse, she said later, was to pass it 
by, thinking that it was a cheap string of 
beads. After taking a few steps she re- 
traced her course, picked up the necklace, 
but failed to take the trouble to gather in 
the loose pearls. To herself she pictured the 
amusement she would have in telling her 
friends of her find and pretending it was 
very valuable. 

Later she overheard some women at her 
hotel talking of a pearl necklace that had 
been lost, for which a reward of $2000 had 
been offered. In her room that evening she 
examined the necklace again and observed 
for the first time the expensive clasp, which 
contained a diamond. She brought the 
necklace to us. It proved to be the missing 
one, but inasmuch as she had left six or 
eight pearls on the pavement we could not 
pay her more than $1500 of the reward. 
That was a windfall for her. When she left 
the store she was heard to exclaim, “‘The 
Lord will provide.” 

An expert can tell a real gem as far as he 
ean see it. The following incident contains 
a coincidence that I suppose no self- 
respecting fiction writer would ever use, but 
it has a place in this truthful narrative. A 
youth walked into our shop shortly before a 
noon hour and asked to see some diamond 
rings. He examined solitaires and three- 
stone rings, meanwhile keeping the sales- 
man interested and amused with small talk. 
The customer paid particular attention to 
the tags. He asked the salesman for his 
card and said he would return in a day or 
two to make a selection. 

Several days elapsed before he returned, 
this time at a later hour than on his first 
visit. He inquired for his salesman, but 
found he had gone to luncheon. The youth 
expressed his disappointment and asked to 
look at three-stone rings. He selected a 
moderate-priced one as a possible choice 
and, after some hesitation, requested the 
salesman to reserve the ring until the fol- 
lowing day, when he would return and pay 
for it. 


A Valued Ring Returned 


While this conversation was taking place 
another salesman, standing near by, looked 
on with a trace of that suspicion that I sup- 
pose nearly all jewelry salesmen have. 
When the customer had gone the second 
salesman stepped over to the man who had 
been showing the rings and expressed his 
suspicions. Together the two salesmen ex- 
amined the trays. Apparently everything 
was in order, when suddenly they noticed 
that one tag had a green instead of the 
white string always used in our store. The 
ring to which that string was attached was 
a small three-stone diamond affair of poor 
quality, worth $125. The ticket had been 
inscribed in some fashion similar to our 
genuine tags, even to a cost mark, which, 
however, was incorrect. 

We realized that we had been robbed of a 
valuable ring and that a cheap one had 
been substituted. Immediately we checked 
up on our ring stock and discovered that an 
unusually fine three-stone ring, valued at 
$3000, had been taken. The stock survey 
had taken us forty-five minutes. One of 
our representatives went to the police to 
report the loss. 

He had been gone a few minutes when 
a friend from a neighboring jewelry store 
walked in, opened his hand and displayed 
a three-stone diamond ring. He asked a 
salesman if he recognized it and if we had 
lost it. The salesman, not having been ap- 
prised of the loss, said he would inquire. 
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“Why, this is the ring stolen from us an 
hour ago,’’ we exclaimed in concert. 

Our neighbor explained that he had been 
taking a walk after luncheon, smoking his 
customary post-luncheon cigar, and that he 
saw this ring on the pavement. He picked 
it up and, returning to his establishment, 
he examined it under a glass, where he dis- 
covered our mark inside the shank. 

We surmised that the thief had held the 
ring in his hand, together with his glove, 
and in walking rapidly up the street had 
either dropped the ring accidentally or had 
become panic-stricken, thinking he was fol- 
lowed, and had decided to lose it. What- 
ever the truth may have been, we were the 
gainers by one ring worth $125. 

What I have said about experts recog- 
nizing jewels instantly does not apply to 
members of their family. By that I mean 
there is no transfer of talent from father to 
son; and if you are a believer in what the 
scientists call the inheritance of acquired 
ability, you will have to look farther than 
in a jeweler’s family. If my son intends to 
follow the same calling as I have chosen, he 
will have to learn it from the bottom up as 
I did. In course of time he may be able to 
recognize the genuine from the counterfeit, 


_too, but he will have to follow a course of 


training. 


The New York Dead Line 


The daughter of one of our firm members 
was shopping downtown, and as she was 
about to step into a taxicab she glanced at 
the ground where she saw something glit- 
tering in the sunlight. She picked up what 
she supposed was a rhinestone. Thinking it 
a good joke, she took the stone home with 
her and placed it on her father’s dressing 
table, to see what comment he would make 
upon it the next morning. 

‘“Who put this diamond on my table?” 
her father exclaimed the following day as 
he was dressing. 

His daughter came to his door. 

“T found it, father, on the street yester- 
day,” she answered. ‘“‘Isn’t it a beautiful 
rhinestone?”’ 

“‘Rhinestone?”’ the parent retorted. 
“Rhinestone, my eye! Why, that is a 
diamond and weighs about two carats.”’ 

Father and daughter watched the news- 
papers for a long time afterward, but ap- 
parently it was never advertised for. The 
father kept the jewel in his possession for 
several years, and as the owner was never 
found, he gave it to his daughter, who, I be- 
lieve, has it yet. 

Gems have always been the particular 
prey of the thief, because they may be 
easily stolen and quickly disposed of. Every 
police department has its specialists in the 
detection of jewel robberies, who do noth- 
ing but devote their time to studying the 
jewel thief. 

Sometimes thieves become so active and 
so well organized that radical measures 
must be taken, such as Inspector Byrnes 
adopted years ago when he established a 
dead line at Fulton Street, New York, to 
keep thieves out of the rich district south 
of that thoroughfare, particularly out of 
Maiden Lane, which was then, as now, one 
of the centers of the jewelry trade. Re- 
cently that dead line has been revived and 
police from other cities are studying the 
methods practiced by Commissioner En- 
right and his subordinates. 

I have seen, caught and exposed many 
thieves in my career and it seems to me, as 
time goes on, that criminal technic is losing 
in subtlety. Crime seems to originate fre- 
quently in the drug-stimulated wits of 
degenerates, ending usually in holdups 
with a casualty list of dead and wounded. 
We have never had an experience of that 
sort, but Iam not bragging. Boasting is a 
dangerous matter. Many a motorist has 
learned that after he has told of having 
gone so-and-so many miles without any 
tire trouble, to have his braggadocio inter- 
rupted by a blowout. If bandits should 
visit us, we are ready. Our store has taken 
precautions that would amaze you, but 
what they are and how they work I must 
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leave to your imagination. If you were a 
general you would not tell your plans of 
defense to the enemy, would you? The 
bandit is our enemy, just as he is the 
enemy of all society. 

But there is one class of thief who is not, 
strictly speaking, an enemy. I refer to that 
peculiar man or woman, the kleptomaniac. 
I have seen kleptomania in many persons 
otherwise scrupulously honest, but appar- 
ently uncontrollable in the presence of 
jewels. One of the greatest lawyers in this 
city, a man who enjoys a nation-wide celeb- 
rity, was a frequent visitor to our store 
some years ago. His hobby was scarfpins, 
and his collection was an excellent one. 
He had as many pins as there are seeds 
in a jar of raspberry jam, and he was al- 
ways adding to them. 

We knew of his craze for that form of 
jewelry and inasmuch as he had always 
been a good customer, often ‘buying lav- 
ishly, he was naturally welcome to see any- 
thing in our stock. Knowing, too, his repu- 
tation as a man of integrity, it may be that 
we in the store were remiss in not watching 
the gentleman as he leaned over the trays 
and gloated over our exceptional displays. 
At any rate, from time to time a scarfpin 
would disappear. When a particularly 
choice specimen went the way of the rest 
our force became alert and increasingly 
suspicious of everybody. 

One day a salesman saw the lawyer slip 
a scarfpin into his pocket and walk out of 
the store. The salesman told others in the 
store what he had seen. A short time after- 
ward, perhaps a few days, the lawyer re- 
turned. Every movement he made was 
observed by at least six pairs of eyes. 

We did not have long to wait. After look- 
ing over the stock for a few minutes he 
palmed a pin worth $600 and was about to 
walk off with it when a representative of 
the firm stopped him and invited him into 
a private room. Faced by the evidence of 
his guilt, the lawyer confessed that he had 
been stealing from us for a long time. He 
was a wealthy man, as he is today, and 
after he had made restitution the firm took 
the matter under advisement for a consid- 
erable period but decided finally not to 
prosecute. The newspapers missed a splen- 
did yarn, but all of us felt that the man was 
suffering from a disease as chronic and as 
hard to cure as an organic ailment. 


Caught With the Goods 


“Something seemed to come over me 
suddenly,” exclaimed one such klepto- 
maniac. “I don’t know why I did it.” 

These unfortunates come from good 
homes. They are well nourished. Some of 
them, like this lawyer, have large incomes 
from an honorable profession or business. 
Yet, without any apparent cause or reason, 
they yield. 

Of a different type is the man or woman 
who tries to match his or her wits against 
the salesman’s. I remember two instances. 

A young man asked to look at some 
necklaces. He seemed familiar with our 
routine, which was to ask the prospective 
customer to be seated at a table where he 
could examine the merchandise comfort- 
ably. It was our custom to inclose in plain 
envelopes expensive pearls intended for 
necklaces which had not yet been strung. 
A salesman had arranged a number of those 
envelopes on a table near this young man, 
a fact which he may have foreseen. 

As he looked over the necklaces, mostly 
of the moderate-priced variety, he would 
glance from time to time at the envelopes 
which he knew contained the expensive 
jewelry. I watched him closely. He se- 
lected a small necklace and paid for it. As 
he turned, unaware that I had become sus- 
picious, he quickly slipped one of the en- 
velopes into his pocket. He was about to 
walk away when I asked him to withdraw 
his hand from his pocket. He saw that he 
was caught. With a well-counterfeited at- 
tempt at innocence he held up the enve- 
lope and inquired: ‘‘Are these for sale?” 

It was a bluff, pure and simple, but it 
worked because he had not gone off the 
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This public tribute to 
LOUISE DRESSER is inspired 
by the remarkable work she has 
done in Universal’s fine picture, 
“The Goose Woman.” She has 
given me one of the most refresh- 
ing experiences 
of my moving- 
picture career, 
and added faith 
in the possibili- 
ties of the screen 
and its future. 


All honor 
to Rex Beach 


for a great story 
—all honor to 
Clarence Brown 
for a masterly 
piece of directing, but I am not 
indulging in flattery when I ex- 
press the belief that no other per- 
son could have elevated this pic- 
ture to such heights as LOUISE 
DRESSER. 


So, if you folks wish to 
enjoy one of the rare treats of 
the year, be sure to see ‘‘The 
Goose Woman,”’’ and in order 
to be sure, ask the Manager of 
your favorite theatre to get it. 


‘The Phantom of the 


Opera,’’ that fantastic and gor- 


geous drama of the Paris Opera 
House, is enthusiastically endorsed by the 
critics. The praise is unusually high. LON 
CHANEY comes in again for such praise 
as gladdens the actor’s heart. Inquire at 

your favorite theatre 


if this picture has 
been booked. 


I suggest 
to you that you 


see these pictures 
of Universal’s new 
White List: REGI- 
NALD DENNY in 
“California Straight 
Ahead’’; VIR- 
GINIA VALLI and 
EUGENE O’BRIEN 
in Samuel Hopkins 
Adams’ ‘‘Siege’’; LAURA LA PLANTE 
and PAT O’MALLEY in ‘‘ The Teaser’’; 
HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘Spook Ranch’’; 
JACQUELINE LOGAN and CULLEN 
LANDIS in Temple Bailey’s ‘‘Peacock 
Feathers’’; Dorothy Canfield’s ‘‘The 
Home Maker.’’ These will give you rare 
entertainment. Write me a letter about 


them. 
Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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Would you likean autographed photograph of Reginald 
Denny? Onewill be sent you on receipt of 10cin stamps. 
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| store property, which is an essential act to 
prove a larceny, lawyers tell me. In this in- 
| stance we preferred to save our property 
| rather than allow the youth to leave the 
store, with the risk that he might elude us. 
Some thieves are remarkably adept at 
palming articles or otherwise disposing of 
them on their person while a salesman has 
his attention diverted for an instant. Circus 
gamblers with their ballyhoo “The hand is 
quicker than the eye” are in a measure cor- 
rect. Eternal vigilance is always necessary 
to protect property in a jewelry store. 
Thieves often work in couples. A young 
man, accompanied by a young woman, 
asked to look at bracelets. There was noth- 
ing about the prospective customer to en- 
gender suspicion. At first the two were 
| interested in the more expensive bracelets, 
ranging from $5000 to $10,000. Bracelets 
at that price in flexible diamonds are favor- 
ite prey for thieves. Such bracelets are 
| easier to hide, and the diamonds may be re- 
moved readily from their setting to be sold 
without fear of their being identified. 
Nothing in that style seemed to suit the 
young couple for the moment. They re- 
quested that the tray be kept at hand while 
they looked at some cheaper bracelets. 


$1200, when the young man asked me if I 
had anything else to show him. 

I had been watching him closely, par- 
ticularly when I bent over to reach the 
tray with the cheaper bracelets. I had seen 
a quick movement of his right wrist and I 
suspected that all was not right. 

“Why, yes,” I replied to his question, as 
I reached over and grasped his arm. ‘‘ Now 
| this bracelet you have here is a specially 
| fine specimen and costs $6000!” 

As I spoke a flexible diamond bracelet 
dropped out from the youth’s coat sleeve 
and fell on the counter. Was he flustered? 
Not a bit. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘That is pretty, 
but I rather prefer this one.” 

He pointed to the $1200 bracelet. 

“T shall leave a $10 deposit on it and 
call for it tomorrow,” he said suavely. Of 
course we never saw him again. 

Precautions against such thievery are 
better now than they ever were. Occasion- 
| ally we have been a little puffed up over 
| safeguards, with the usual results that fol- 
low after pride. Some years ago we de- 
cided to abolish locked trays for rings on 
the ground that such trays not only were 
expensive but were a nuisance. In less than 
a year we lost many valuable rings. The 
locked trays were restored. Today we have 
them and, in addition, we have “fillers” to 
replace rings taken out temporarily. No 
tray is ever returned to the case unless it is 
complete, either with rings or with fillers. 


Diamonds as an Investment 


The diamond has always held first place 
among gems. It is known and prized the 
world over. No other substance outside of 
the precious metals has such intrinsic 
worth. Your diamond, if it be a fine one, 
holds its own throughout all time and does 
not deteriorate. It is true that it may be 
chipped or broken, but that is rare. Even 
then it can be recut or polished. Your fur 
coat, your furniture, your piano, your mo- 
tor car and even your pictures, unless they 
be masterpieces, become less valuable as 
the years go by. 

Orientai peoples particularly appreciate 
the durable and tangible value of gems. 
Hence all their wealthier classes accumu- 
late them in quantity, because they know 
they possess a portable form of wealth. In- 
dian potentates follow that practice, and 
in sudden revolution they are enabled to 
decamp with a considerable part of their 
wealth. Bootleggers, gamblers and thieves 
have the same idea when they invest their 
proceeds in diamonds. 

Yet there are two fallacies involved in 
the reasoning that diamonds may be read- 
ily transferred into other forms of wealth. 
The popular impression is that anyone 
anywhere can realize the full amount that 


the jewels cost. That is incorrect. It is 


They seemed to decide on one costing: 
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true, however, that one can realize a much 
larger proportion of the cost than could be 
obtained on other merchandise, especially 
if it has to be disposed of quickly. It is not 
reasonable to expect to cash in gems for 
their full cost. The merchant has to have 
his profit and his overhead expense, so un- 
less there has been a great increase in mar- 
ket value he must buy at a reduced price. 

Frequently people say to me they had 
always heard that diamonds were a good in- 
vestment. Why should they be? They are 
not like stocks and bonds, earning interest 
or dividends. A conscientious merchant 
will never deliberately tell his customers 
that diamonds are a good investment. He 
may say with reason that the diamond will 
hold its own better than any other form of 
personal property, but that is all. 

Instances have been known where dia- 
monds have increased in value to such an 
extent that the merchant could afford to 
give more than was originally paid. I have 
known of many such. Recently we paid a 
man three times as much as the gem cost 
him fifteen years ago. That was a particu- 
larly fine specimen, however. 


When Stones Go Out of Style 


That brings up the second fallacy people 
commonly have, that diamonds are always 
the same. Nothing could be farther from 
thetruth. Thediamond grows old-fashioned 
just as surely as feminine headdress, al- 
though not quite so quickly, to be sure. 
The style of cutting makes the difference 
in both cases. 

Several distinct changes in the cutting of 
diamonds have taken place within the last 
fifty years. When I was a boy my father 
turned from farming to the jewelry busi- 
ness, and the first objects that challenged 
my attention in his store were the diamonds. 
As the opportunity offered, I examined 
them minutely. I noticed that nearly all of 
the stones had black specks in them and 
that the stones were clumsy and irregular 
in shape. Most of them were oblong or 
square and quite deep. Many of them 
lacked brilliancy. Stones at this period 
came mainly from Brazil, with a few from 
India, but even then the Indian mines were 
almost exhausted. The finest gems this 
world has ever seen came from India, par- 
ticularly from the Golconda mine, as every- 
one knows who ever heard Doctor Conwell’s 
lecture on Acres of Diamonds. 

Brazilian diamonds are a beautiful lim- 
pid white but full of carbon, as if something 
had gone wrong in that geological period 
when that variety was crystallized and 
fused in the subterranean heat, pressure 
and gases. Ninety per cent of the Brazilian 
diamonds have carbon spots, and many of 
them are so fissured that a really clean dia- 
mond is rare. When the South African 
fields were discovered later, perfect crystals 
became more numerous in the jewelry trade. 

To get as large a diamond as possible 
seemed to be the aim of diamond cutters 
when I wasa boy. The cutters wasted little 
of the rough stone. The loss would not ex- 
ceed 30 to 35 per cent of the uncut crystal. 
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The final result was a jewel ti. 
and clumsy, oblong or squary, 
without much beauty or bril 
In the seventies a Boston dij, 
Moss by name, conceived th 
ting a diamond in better proj) 
would cut the stone round ith 
girdle, or belt, and with less f i 
above the girdle than below, |», 
a diamond ever so much moriy», 
and brilliant. That fashion ec ‘jp 
about 1890. iy 
At that time the best Uns 
that to get a perfectly symm ‘pg 
must be cut with one-third i, 
from the girdle and two-thir<' 
that the girdle must be ext 
or knife-edged. That process 
loss of from 55 to 61 per cent’ thy 
stone. It made the finished 
more costly because the by-pdy 
not of much value, although oq, 
may be used for very small sip 
tings. Such small stones, inejin} 
called melee and are cut by ch)| 
Those changes have helped ing) 
diamonds old-fashioned, and ha: 
been painful to me to tell peo}: y 
old gems to sell that they havi t 
their value. ! 
Next to diamonds, I havejge 
ested most in rubies. About nhu 
rubies we heard a great deal jen 
ago, when a chemist took sma wh 
or alumina, and fused them yh} 
make a hard mass that could ¢ 
stones. That disturbed the ry» 
Later chemists experiment ty 
synthetic stones by fusing ur ¢ 
pipe, or in the electric furnace, e¢ 
of gems and dropping the nol 
oil to produce a tear-shaped 0 
seemed to have all the charactestic 
natural crystal. People ie 
rubies and sapphires had haithe 
Yet there were defects in tl sy 
stones. They had certain bubs a 
rated lines, unperceived by e | 
but readily seen by the exper 
the market of genuine stones \s4 
for a time, the condition was lyt 
rary. a 
Cultured pearls also have hethe 
While they were in vogue theyiuss 
elers just as much anxiety as t 
stones had done. The Japane\}; 
trious experimentation have gicee 
producing small pearls by placg ti 
jects in the mollusk and allow; tl 
remain for a period. Results hen 
satisfactory. The pearls are coal 
small, with unattractive colorin Tl 
too, is quite considerable, a 
than that of the real pearl. 
The consensus of experts is tt 
tation pearl will never achieved] 
or supplant the real jewels. Peles 
sincere to be satisfied with arth 
the genuine. a 


Where and How to Buy 


Yet how is one, not an experi 
real from the spurious? That q) 
the foundation of the whole je 
ness. A friend of mine the tt 
showed me a pearl scarfpin fw! 
had paid fifty dollars. I told Int 
was not worth ten dollars. I suis 
he had bought it in some smalihi 
a railroad terminal, a ferry or) 
else where people are always * 
He said he had bought it nearte 
big stations and that he had sele# 
bought it, all within ten minutt 

I should say that buying 4 #7 
much the same as buying bani 
You can go into a quick-lunch# 
buy the great American delicacy fy 
five cents. Or you can go into i 
restaurant and pay much mor" ” 
one pretends that it is the same®": 
eggs are different. The ham 1® 
The service is different. Every! 
ferent. - 

So it is with gems. Diamon’ 
always diamonds. Pearls are y 
pearls. You must know where 00" 
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| The Packard Eight is pro- 
vided in ten body types— 
four open and six enclosed. 
Packard dealers welcome 
the buyer who prefers to 
purchase his car out of 
income instead of capital. 
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HE new series Packard Eight brings a 
new zest for motoring to those who 
long ago ceased to drive for pleasure. 


Smooth, quiet, beautiful in performance as 
in appearance, it is pleasing to sense your 
mastery of its eighty horse-power. 


The new Packard steering and front spring 
suspension at all times assure your safety 
and ease on low-pressure tires. 
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And like a great, healthy animal the new 
Packard Eight requires little attention to 
be always in the pink of condition. The 
chassis lubricating system and the oil 
rectifier make that attention almost auto- 
matic. Together, they double the life of 
the car. 


Behind the wheel of a Packard Eight you 
may learn the true meaning of luxury, 
comfort and distinction in travel. 


The Packard Eight five-passenger Sedan is illustrated, $4750 at Detroit 
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Enamels 


“I knew I could 
paint it myself!”’ 


And socan you! Just brush Effecto 
Auto Enamel on your old car as best 
you can and let it dry a day or two. 
Your car will shine with a glowing, 
lustrous finish that will last longer 
than the paint on most new cars. 

Effecto is the original automobile 
enamel—not a paint, wax or polish 
— creamy, smooth, free-flowing and 
self-leveling. Dries quickly without 
runs, laps or brush marks. Made 
in eight snappy enamel colors, Fin- 
ishing (clear varnish) and Top & 
Seat Dressing. 

Effecto is no experiment; it has 
been tried and not found wanting, 
by several million delighted automo- 
bile owners during the ten years it 
has been on the market. 

Just try Effecto Auto Enamel— 
you Il be delighted with it. Sold in 
all size cans by paint and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Prarr & Lamsert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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OWN YOUR OWN FLAT 


$1,350,000, and with the architect’s and en- 
gineer’s fees, other costs of construction and 
a 10 per cent profit to the builder the house 
stands the codperative corporation about 
$1,642,000. 

The total price, land and building, was 
$2,767,000, or about $5000 a room. 

The difference between the price of the 
stock and the total is covered by a first 
mortgage of $1,300,000, running for a 
period of ten years, without any require- 
ment for annual amortization. The big life- 
insurance company which lent the money 
was satisfied that the security behind its 
loan would not be impaired for ten years. 
This fact is significant of the new attitude 
of capital toward codperative apartment 
enterprises. 

Four or five years ago there was probably 
not an important financial institution in 
America that would consider an application 
‘for a loan on a cooperative enterprise. The 
word itself smacked of socialism, in capital’s 
ears. It took a long, difficult and patient 
course of education on the part of the pio- 
neer promoters of the modern type of codp- 
erative houses to satisfy financial institu- 
tions that their security was really a safe 
form of investment. Today most of the big 
life-insurance companies, savings banks 
and other custodians of trust funds lend 
their reserves readily on properly promoted 
codperative houses. 


The Codperative-House Budget 


They are exacting in their requirements, 
which is all to the benefit of the tenant- 
owners. They will not lend, for example, 
on a property where the land value is too 
large in proportion to the building cost. 
Too small a building on a site where land 
value is bound to increase hastens the day 
when the tax load will become too heavy 
to be carried by a few and the house must 
be replaced by one large enough to spread 
the burden among many. The big lending 
institutions, moreover, scrutinize the plans 
and specifications with an eye not only to 
design and arrangement but to quality and 
durability as well; they want assurance 
that the house will outlast the mortgage, 
which may run for thirty years or more. 
And they require the inspection and O. K. 
of their own construction engineers at 
every stage of the building’s progress. 

All these assurances of the soundness of 
the investment having induced the pur- 
chase of a $24,000 apartment in this house, 
the prospective tenant-owner is required to 
sign a lease whereby he binds himself to 
pay a rent of one dollar a year for ninety- 
nine years, and in addition his proportion- 
ate share of the cost of maintaining the 
building, which has been estimated care- 
fully by experts in building management 
and is guaranteed for the first five years, at 


figures which are incorporated in the con- 
tract of sale. Here they are: 


ESTIMATED EXPENSES OF MAINTENANCE AND 


OPERATION SHARE 

TOTAL FOR aca a 
THE HOUSE OWNER OF 

9-ROOM 

5TH 

Operating: FLOOR 
Labor, em au eee $19,005.00 $ 308.83 
Wud? 427. Sep. . 6,500.00 105.63 
Electricity 2. 5 2. 5 1,500.00 24.37 
Watt God PEE © 1,000.00 16.25 
SUPDUCS ae ee 350.00 5.68 
Repairs ie Fs LES 2,500.00 40.62 

Miscellaneous and Con- 
tingencies. ..... 5,887.50 95.67 
Insurance Jijse-e ee 1,200.00 19.50 
Administration . 6,000.00. 97.50 
Total Operating Expense $43,942.50 $714.05 
TAXO8) eS hs eae $50,000.00 $812.50 
Interest on Mortgage—5 

Derlantie fs jae bs 71,500.00 1,161.80 
Gross Expenses. . . . . 165,442.50 2,688.35 
Less Income... . . , 14,050.00 228.35 
Net Expenses... . . 151,392.50 2,460.00 
Reserve Fund for Mortgage 14,770.00 240.00 
Totals: <>. ae, $166,162.50 — $2,700.00 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


A rent of $2460 a year, or $205 a month, 
for nine rooms and three baths on Fifth 
Avenue is quite within reach of a family of 
very moderate means. Even when the 6 
per cent that the investment might bring 
elsewhere is added, the total comes to but 
$3900 a year. In this case, too, the tenant- 
owners decided to put aside a reserve fund 
of a dollar a year per share of stock, to re- 
duce the mortgage when it falls due and 
cut down their interest charge proportion- 
ately. Including that, the total cost to the 
tenant-owner of this particular apartment 
is $4140 a year. For a similar apartment 
in the same neighborhood he would have 
to pay in rent, if he were not the owner, not 
less than $7500 a year and from that up to 
$10,000. 

The labor charge in the foregoing table 
is interesting as indicating what it costs to 
provide service for Fifth Avenue residents. 
Included in the budget of $19,005 are a 
superintendent, a carriage man, two door 
men, eight regular elevator operators, two 
extra operators, two porters, one handy 
man and one fireman. The superintendent 
must be a licensed engineer and an electri- 
cal and mechanical expert, for he has a bat- 
tery of heating boilers, four high-speed 
electric elevators and an intricate system of 
wiring, plumbing and gas-piping to look 
after, as well as the general upkeep of the 
building. Besides his salary of $160 a 
month, he gets a four-room apartment in 
the rear of the ground floor. 

The most significant ‘item in the table, 
however, is that of “‘administration, $6000.”’ 
That is the salary paid by the codperative 
corporation to a professional building man- 
ager, in this and most instances a real- 
estate brokerage corporation, which may 
serve simultaneously as manager of a dozen, 
fifty or a hundred similar houses. 

The functions which the managing agent 
performs begin with financial matters. 
Usually the sale of the codperative apart- 
ments to their ultimate tenant-owners is 
intrusted to the firm which is to manage the 
building. Assales agent, the real-estate man 
is the sole judge of the qualifications of the 
applicants for slices of air. He alone can 
take an impersonal attitude in accepting 
or rejecting, deciding who will or will not 
fit into the economic, social and neighborly 
requirements which make for successful 
codperation. If one family which does 
not fit is permitted to enter, the whole 
character of the building is impaired, and 
this is true whether the unfit one is higher 
or lower in the economic and social scale. 


The Managing Agent’s Duties 


A good agent, then, must be a good 
judge of human nature. He must be some- 
thing of a financial expert, too, because he 
is often called upon to furnish or obtain 
for the prospective customer facilities for 
financing his purchase. For these prelimi- 
nary services the agent gets the standard 
fee for selling as fixed by his local real- 
estate board—5 per cent in New York. 

The agent calls the first meeting of the 
new stockholders when all the shares 
have been sold, and instructs them how to 
organize their corporation. They elect 
their board of directors, and so far as the 
rest of their number are concerned, that is 
all they have to worry about until their 
next annual meeting. The directors elect 
one of their number president, select an 
individual, a bank or a trust company to 
act as treasurer, and sometimes make the 
agent secretary. That last is the common 
practice in Chicago, where one firm of bro- 
kers serves as secretary of more than one 
hundred codperative-apartment-house cor- 
porations, including the cost of that work 
in its management fee. 

The agent attends to all insurance, makes 
all collections from the tenant-owners, pays 
the taxes, interest on the mortgage and 
other charges when due. He alone employs 
and dismisses all employes of the building 


Oct of 


\ 
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He makes the contracts for all ya} 
pairs and painting which SOM ep 
cannot do. He buys all supplies yoy 
the coal. One Chicago concern yy, 
at the mine, brings it to the c,} 
trainload, and apportions the ¢ of 
the hundred or more houses whic; 
at a material saving to the ela 

It is to the agent that all comp 
tenant-owners are made, wheth; 
late to the operation of the buy. ng, 
manners of the operating person), 
habits of other tenant-owners, | , 
who is not satisfied with the ager; , 
running things is at liberty, of y , 
appeal to the directors, who m: dij 
the agent on thirty days’ notic 
aggrieved one fails to impress his jy, 
he may swallow his grievance, yp 
and sublet his apartment or sel] 1 sh 
Then it is up to the agent to get }h» 
tenant or a purchaser satisfacto) t, 
remaining members of the corpotigy 
the best price for the individual im 

It is the professional building gp 
clothed with almost arbitrary au yj 
matters over which groups and A 
are prone to quarrel or which 
reasonably sure to neglect, who 5: 
the codperative apartment sucisfy 
America, and largely inspired thyey 
attitude of capital toward such per 
One of the first questions the fina ers 
when approached for a mortgage in, 
cooperative property is the nan 
agent, and upon his reputationnd 
perience as a manager of codperat> 
erties the decision as to granting \e 
often hinges. 


Keeping Off the Rock 


The bankers realize that codperive 
terprises based upon mutual eft 
labor, which work successfully in un 
have never worked in America. ‘eit 
vidualistic American is disineline( | 
sonal effort for the common good. ¢f 
no especial need of the supporif 
group to which he may not be attiied 
months hence. He will codperate ith 
dollars, but that is usually about ] co 
erative limit. He will not give me 
thought to the details of any busiss! 
of which he is not getting his majoco 
and interest in life. B 

Failure to recognize this = 
acteristic has wrecked many wert 
cooperative enterprises of variou 80 
Some of the early efforts at codrat 
home owning nearly went on the ris 
cause they were based on the plan ev 
tenant-owner and his wife haying fin 
in the pie. These early efforts, too, ck 
professional and sound advice as t¢ 1 
ing, cost their tenant-owners a gr’ 
more than they had anticipated. | 
not been able to find a record of a cpl 
failure of a codperative apartmentl 
but that there was none was due WIé 
good luck than good managemen Ul 
their operation was placed in profiid 
hands. re 

I asked a banker, owner of a oth 
operative apartment in one of thimé 
such houses that line Park AvenuiW! 
his board of directors really had to® 

“The only important matter whit! 
recall now,” he said, “was to & 
whether the door men should wei” 
trousers or knee breeches. We had it! 
spirited debate.”’ 

The coéperative tenant-owner, ex? 
emergencies like that, is under no mf° 
ligation to personal contact with th” 
occupants of the house than the tert 
an apartment house of the ordanaryt 
He has the assurance, however, thall 
does make acquaintances in the bu#! 
they are persons who have passed thi 
standards of manners as a se 
to himself, and so are not goi toi 
upon his privacy or otherwise am 

(Continued on Page 56) | 
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Dopse BROTHERS INC. 
ANNOUNCE 


A new and attractive Credit- 
Purchase Plan, now in operation 
throughout the United States. 


This plan, devised and approved by 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., enables the 
purchaser ofa Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car to extend his payments over a 
period of twelve months at a mini- 
mum credit charge. 


So favorable to the purchaser is this 
arrangement, that practically any- 
one can now own a Dodge Brothers 
car without financial inconvenience. 


Complete information may be ob- 
tained through any Dodge Brothers 
dealer or salesman. 


Do It 
Yourself 
For 75c 


Stop leaks, quickly, 
easily, safely and per- 
manently in your car’s 
radiator—or anywhere 
in its cooling system. 
Also prevent other leaks 
from developing. Guar- 
anteed absolutely harm- 
less. Millions endorse it. 
Avoid substitutes. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 


WARNER- PATTERSON CO. 


914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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by doing things which he would not think 
of doing. The aloofness of the average New 
York apartment dweller arises not from 
unneighborly instincts but from fear of 
opening the door to too-convenient neigh- 
bors whose manners may be those of a 
totally different tradition. 

Physically the nine-room apartment on 
the fifth floor which cost $24,000 is quite 
different from a nine-room apartment in a 
building designed to be rented. The co- 
operative apartment movement has begun 
something approaching a revolution in ur- 
ban domestic architecture. The problem 
of designing apartments as permanent 
homes, rather than as profit earners for a 
landlord, has attracted some of the fore- 
most architects, and some extremely inter- 
esting experiments and new ideas, both in 
exterior design and interior arrangements, 
have resulted. A new type of specification 
in which quality and durability are em- 
phasized rather than cost has been devel- 
oped. The result in this house is an 
apartment in which foyer, living room and 
dining room open up for entertaining in a 
clear sweep of nearly sixty feet across the 
front, while the three masters’ bedrooms at 
the back, placed to get a clear sweep of 
light and air, are on a proportionately gen- 
erous scale, and the intervening space in- 
cludes, besides kitchen, pantries, two maids’ 
rooms and laundry, a servants’ hall and ten 
huge closets. The count of nine rooms is ob- 
tained by omitting foyer and servants’ hall. 

When the new tenant-owner takes pos- 
session of this generous slice of air he finds 
that such matters of taste as the wall deco- 
rations, the electric-lighting fixtures, the 
style of the mantel over the big wood- 
burning fireplace, the color of the woodwork 
and all such similar details have been left 
to him—or to his wife—to decide. He may 
have had the partitions arranged differently 
from the standard plan while the house 
was in course of construction. Perhaps at 
some future time he may wish to rearrange 
the room spaces. He-is at liberty to do 
whatever he pleases within his own four 
walls; there is no landlord to say him nay. 


| Of course he pays for these things himself, 


as he would in his own suburban house. 
There is no top limit to what he may 


| spend on the decoration and furnishing of 


his codperative apartment. He is justified 


| in indulging his taste, for he is furnishing 


for permanence. Some of the most sump- 
tuously furnished homes in New York are 
in cooperative apartments. The maximum 


| was reached by a young man of great in- 


herited wealth who bought an apartment in 
a Park Avenue house for around $100,000 
and spent $380,000 for its decorations. 

Now what can the owner of a codpera- 
tive apartment do with his shares of stock 
besides file them as a souvenir? And what 
can he do with his apartment besides 
live in it? 


Borrowing on the Stock 


He can borrow money on his stock. It is 
good banking collateral, if the house has 
been properly financed. A banker will ac- 
cept the fact of an underlying institutional 
loan as fairly convincing evidence of the 
soundness of the property. Of course the 
banker needs to be made familiar with 
the house and its whole plan of operation as 
he needs to be concerning any corporation 
on the shares of which he is asked to makea 
loan. Progressive bankers in most of the 
cities in which the codperative housing idea 
has taken root regard these shares, generally 
speaking, as good collateral, particularly if 
the would-be borrower is the sort of person 
who is entitled to borrow on good security. 
Here, again, the established character of 
the house has a distinct financial value. 

Some banks will lend as high as 80 per 
cent of the par value on individually held 
shares in codperative apartment houses of 
the modern type. The purchases of slices 
of air are financed, in the great majority of 
instances, through such loans. Few buy- 
ers pay all cash. One corporation in New 
York, with $10,000,000 of resources, has 
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been organized solely for the purpose of 
lending money to buyers of coéperative 
apartments, on the security of the shares, 
allowing monthly installment repayment 
over a period of from two to four years. As 
high as 80 per cent of the total purchase 
price is often lent in this way, so that the 
purchaser of the apartment just described 
needed to put up only $4800 of his own 
money in order to gain possession. 

Should the borrower default, the lending 
company can either sell the stock or sublet 
the apartment at an excess above the pay- 
ments called for in the lease and apply the 
difference to the loan. The managing agent 
is always ready to codperate in a transac- 
tion of that kind, for which he gets the 
standard commission. In the better houses 
he has a waiting list of acceptable persons 
eager to buy or subrent an apartment. 

The $24,000 apartment on Fifth Avenue 
has a minimum rental value, unfurnished, 
of at least $7500 a year—probably a thou- 
sand or so higher, as rents go in that part 
of Manhattan. Furnished, the owner might 
get $1000 a month for it. It takes but a 
bit of figuring to disclose that the invest- 
ment is extremely profitable. 


Profit in Subletting 


In calculating the total rent paid by the 
tenant-owner we have allowed him 6 per 
cent on his $24,000, and an additional 1 per 
cent invested in the mortgage redemption 
fund, above his maintenance charges of 
$2460ayear. Buthe is getting $7500 a year 
at a cost of $2460 a year, or a net income 
on his investment of $5040 a year. Any way 
you figure that, it is 21 per cent of $24,000. 
The tenant-owner is getting that return for 
his money in the shape of reduced rent or 
increased accommodations, so long as he oc- 
cupies his apartment himself; but all he 
has to do to realize it in cash is to gain the 
consent of his directors to sublet, granted 
as a matter of course ordinarily, and tell the 
agent to find him a subtenant acceptable 
to his associates. And that is always easy 
enough, for good tenants want to get into 
codperative houses. 

The question is often asked why, if there 
is a readily accessible investment yielding 
such a return as that, with such a degree 
of certainty, capital does not rush into it? 
There is a catch in it, though the invest- 
ment return often runs higher than the 21 
per cent just computed above. The catchis 
that nobody but the tenant-owner himself 
can get such returns on his capital, and he 
cannot be assured of getting them continu- 
ously in cash. To assume otherwise would 
be to assume permanency of tenancy by 
the subtenant. If tenants were perma- 
nent, owning an apartment house would 
not be the hazardous business which it 
actually is. Like the average farmer, the 
average landlord is dependent for large 
profits on the rise in his land value. But in 
the codperative apartment, vacancies and 
the cost of filling them and redecorating for 
each new tenant, the largest expenses of the 
commercial landlord, are eliminated, which 
explains the seeming paradox of the tenant- 
landlord earning a large profit while the 
professional landlord gets a small one. 

That is true, however, only in the 100 per 
cent codperative house, which is the new 
thing in codperatives in America. There 
have been 50-50 codperatives for years, the 
tenant-owners occupying some of the space 
and relying upon the rental income from 
the rest to bring their own rent down. They 
are subject to all the hazards of the com- 
mercial landlord, and differ not at all in 
principle from an apartment house under 
a single ownership, although they have 
generally been successful in giving their 
owners, for a much larger proportional in- 
dividual investment than in a 100 per cent 
house, greatly reduced rentals for them- 
selves, and in some instances absolutely 
free rent for long periods of years. Their 
shares have no more collateral value, how- 
ever, than those of any other apartment- 
owning corporation. 

Under precisely the same general finan- 
cial plan as this Fifth Avenue house, a 


group of Scandinavian worl|y, 
Brooklyn, nearly 600 families, ay 
more than fifty codperative py 
houses for themselves. The only ig. 
are in the social and economi,, 
involved. These are five-story yal 
built on land cheap enough to Divide 
grounds for the children. Theyre, 
stantial, slow-burning constrij 
have cost, land and buildings, 
$1500 a room, as against the $é)0 
on Fifth Avenue. A five-room jay 
steam-heated, electric-lighted, of 
designed interior arrangement ¢j 
plumbing, costs the tenant-oy | 
Sixty per cent of this is Grit 
insurance-company mortgage, th, 
buyer has to pay only for hing, 
$3000. Through the finance ep, 
which I have referred he can ma th 
chase on an initial payment of $ 0, 
the remainder in monthly inst m¢ 
$62.50 and interest over three j\pg 

Expense for maintenance ani)p 
is reduced to a bare minimum. } 
attends to several houses, andhis 
split among thirty or forty tenit 
is the only labor charge. Repair ns 
and taxes are proportionately py 
higher than on Fifth Avenue. "¢ 
item is 6 per cent interest on the 
the next, 3 per cent annual ant 
which wipes it out in thirty-threte 
every six months reduces tl| j 


owner: 


Interest on Mortgage... .... |) 
Amortization... ..... 


Repairs, etc... . . . 5 oan 
Insurance ........ sl 


4 
That comes to $53.75 a moh | 
apartment of which the norn » 
from seventy-five to ninety dolls. 
over, these payments are redud : 
mortgage is paid off and the intest 
drops. More than half the monty ¢ 
represents savings and ‘interes s0 
when the mortgage is finally cles 

tenant-owner will have to pay o1/ty 
five dollars a month rent, or 15. 
before that time, however, he w be 
ing a good deal more than 20 

his initial investment of $3000. fis: 
value is increasing, as is the undeyii 
value, and he can sell at any tima 
profit. Some of the thrifty ones ith 
have bought into several of thibul 
and are making their rent inco)}) 
their own apartments. Anypl 
tenant-owners with his stock pil 
a reserve on which he can borro up 
per cent of its par value in an ¢é 


a 


Sis 
The Financial Extreies 


\ 

As I write I receive the ann: 
that one of the large insurance )m| 
has granted a mortgage loan of $50) 
a group composed entirely of nmb 
trade unions, to finance the consticti 
five-story codperative house to °C0 
date 242 families, covering anent?ll 
the Borough of The Bronx. Thehise 
built around a central garden-p} 
and the estimated carrying char 
viduals, above their initial invé 
about $4000 a family, will b 
teen dollars a room per mon 
interest and amortization of the 
Houses of this general typ 
means the irreducible minim 
tive apartments, as the one 
nue is not the possible or actu 
For seventeen rooms and 
another Fifth Avenue house 
merchant recently paid $16 
precisely two city blocks 
mile north coéperative ap2 rtm 
been bought on down paymeni 
and ten dollars a month installn? 

The pastor of a church on! 
upper East Side found his- 
(Continued on Page 58 
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HAMPION 


Dependable tor Ever) Engine 
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If you discovered a leak in your gas tank, you 
wouldn’t lose a moment in getting repairs. Yet 
you drive with spark plugs as wasteful of fuel, 
after 10,000 miles or more, as a steady dribble 
from. your tank. 


Old spark plugs may continue to fire for you, but 
they are wasting gas every mile you drive. 

And if even a single one isn’t firing, all the gas going 
into that cylinder is wasted and you are actually run- 
ning the risk of serious damage that will be costly to 
repair. 

Your own garage man or car dealer will tell you 
there is no question about the economy of putting in 
a complete set of new spark plugs at least once a year. 


When you change spark plugs at least once each 
year—as you should— put in dependable Champions. 
Champion is the better spark plug. None other has 
or can have Champion double-ribbed sillimanite core 
or Champion special electrodes. 

The seven Champion types provide a correctly de- 
signed spark plug for every engine. 


Champions are factory equipment on the entire range 
of cars, from Ford all the way up to Rolls-Royce. 


Champions are fully guaranteed. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 
You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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oh mark the place 
with beauty Forever 


HEN in the course of life it becomes the 

desire of a family to erect a Memorial, 
it is natural to want a Memorial that will 
express appropriately the heart’s sincere and 
tender tribute—a Memorial beautiful in 
design, texture, color and finish. You will 
want this Memorial stone to be everlasting 
—a stone on which the inscriptions will 
always be clear and easy to read. Such a 
stone is that from which Guardian Memo- 
rials are made. 

Barre Granite 

Nestiep in a valley of the Green Moun- 
tains, lies the City of Barre, Vermont, where 
we have our manufacturing plant and where 
we Own extensive quarries that yield one of 
the world’s most beautiful granites. It is 
even in texture, finely grained, with an al- 
most diamond hardness; of a rich gray color 
that blends with nature's foliage; pleasing 
in appearance when either tooled or 
polished. 


Beautiful Designs 

We would like to send you a copy of our 
book about Guardian Memorials, so that 
you may see the beauty of our designs— 
their sense of peace, of rest, of calm dignity, 
of security; of all those things one wants a 
Memorial to express. 

Practical requirements, as the size of the lot 
and the amount to be spent, are taken care of by 


the variety of designs, which range from small 
Memorials to Mausoleums. 


Certificate of Security 


WitH each Guardian Memorial, we give an en- 
graved Certificate of Security, signed by an Officer 
of our Company as well as by your Memorial 
Dealer, which guarantees that it will not fade, 
check, crack or disintegrate; and that any parts 
found defective in material or workmanship exe- 
cuted by us, will be replaced without expense. 

Guardian Memorials are distributed exclu- 
sively by retail Memorial Dealers. 


Book of Designs 


We will gladly send you, without expense or 
obligation, a copy of our book,‘“To Mark the 
Place with Beauty Forever’’, that will give you 
complete information concerning Guardian 
Memorials, together with names of Guardian 
Memorial Dealers near you. A post card will 
bring it free. 
“Mark Every Grave” 


THE JONES BROTHERS COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. Al, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GUARDIAN 
MEMORIALS 


of Everlasting ‘Beauty 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
| dwindling as the character of the neighbor- 
| hood changed. He talked over with his 
trustees the question of moving the church. 
The upshot was the decision to try to re- 
store the character of the neighborhood. 
The church had a small endowment fund, 
which could legitimately be invested in 
real-estate mortgages. It bought two 
houses, of ten apartments each, and sold 
the individual spaces to families which at 
least would not discriminate against the 
church. That was in 1920. Since then 
the church has bought four more apart- 
ment houses, accommodating sixty fami- 
lies, who are buying their apartments on 
easy terms and whose friends are moving 
into the district. 


These are five-room and six-room apart- 
ments, electric-lighted and, in two of the 
houses, steam-heated as well. The tenant- 
owners pay from thirty to forty-three dol- 
lars a month, of which ten dollars to $12.50 
is applied on the principal of the mortgage 
which the church holds. 
covers all operating expenses, taxes and in- 
terest, and so far has left a material an- 
nual surplus which has been applied on the 
mortgage. In the same neighborhood, in 
a house without either steam heat or elec- 
tric wiring, the landlord gets forty dollars 
a month for the ground-floor apartments of 
the same size. 

These church-financed apartments were 
sold on initial payments of only $100 and in 
some instances even less. Their tenant- 
owners take even more pride in their deco- 
ration and rearrangement than did the 
Park Avenue millionaire who spent $380,- 
000 on his. Hespent nothing but money; 
they put their own labor into theirs. One 
tenant-owner made such interesting and 
practical improvements in his slice of air 
that a small-scale model of it, shown at the 
New York Housing Exhibition, was voted 
an almost perfect type of workingman’s 
home. He did the work of remodeling him- 
self and added at least $1000 to the value 
of his property. 

Each of these houses is owned by its 
individual corporation, which employs a 
secretary-treasurer to act as managing 
agent. His compensation is the same as 


| that charged by the managing agent of the 


Fifth Avenue house—3 per cent of the 
gross receipts from tenant-owners. 

The investment value of these apart- 
ments was demonstrated last year when 
one of the tenant-owners, who had been in 
possession only ten months, was offered a 
job in another city and wanted to sell. A 
young woman intending to get married 
paid him his $100 original investment and 
another $100 representing the ten dollars 
a month he had contributed toward the 
mortgage amortization. Pending her mar- 
riage, the new owner rented the apartment 
for forty-two dollars a month; her monthly 
charges, including ten dollars on the mort- 
gage, were thirty dollars. 


Suburban Cooperatives 


“T told her she had better hurry up and 
get married,’”’ said the pastor, ‘‘as I did 
not form that corporation to enable owners 
of apartments to become profiteering land- 
lords.” 

Two hundred and sixty-four dollars a 
year net return on a $200 investment does 


seem to smack of profiteering! 

Whatever one’s tastes and standards, 
there are codperative apartments in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, 
a dozen other cities, to fit them. As I write, 
my mail brings me news of a codperative 
apartment house that has been projected 
for Miami and another under way in St. 
Petersburg. 

Why, with all the loose land in Florida 
that has not been resold more than five or 
six times this season, anybody wants to 
buy an apartment when he might have a 
purple stucco bungalow, is somewhat of a 
mystery until one considers that the co- 
operative apartment often enables one to 
live where otherwise only the rich, and few 
of them, could find foot room. There is 


The remainder . 
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only a limited number of sites in St. Peters- 
burg, for instance, from which one ¢an get 
an unobstructed view of the bay; locations 
giving outlook upon the waterfront are 
few and expensive in Miami. Less than 
two miles measures the Fifth Avenue front- 
age overlooking Central Park. From only 
a few hilltops in San Francisco can one look 
upon the Presidio. 

The codperative apartment, however, is 
not exclusively a city development. Subur- 
ban codperatives, provided with sand piles, 
gardens, tennis courts and accessible golf, 
are spreading the vogue of this new plan of 
home ownership. Half an hour out from 
Manhattan one development represents, so 
far, an investment of more than $15,000,- 
000 by a corporation which combines the 
functions of promoter, builder, sales agency 
and managing agent. More than 100 co- 
operative houses hold ten or twelve families 
each; five-story walk-ups and six-story 
elevator houses. They are arranged in 
groups of twenty or more houses, sepa- 
rated by formal gardens and lawns. There 
is a golf course, tennis courts, dirt gardens 
for flowers or vegetables, playgrounds for 
the children. Five rooms and two baths to 
seven rooms and three baths is the space 
range, all on a fairly uniform plan which 
has been found to satisfy the average buyer. 
Some 1500 families, about 5000 persons, 
have bought slices of air in this develop- 
ment alone. 


Comparative Costs 


The plan of individual financing in this 
development is similar to that which pre- 
vails in Chicago. The selling company 
lends the money on monthly repayment 
terms to the buyer. A five-room garden 
apartment costing $10,400 calls for an initial 
payment of $2000 and monthly install- 
ments of $150, of which seventy-three dol- 
lars applies to the purchase of the $10,400 
stock and the balance covers the upkeep 
charges and interest and amortization on the 
insurance-company first mortgage. When 
the stock has been paid for and the mort- 
gage paid off, in about ten years, the up- 
keep charge is anticipated to run about 
thirty-eight dollars a month for an apart- 
ment which today rents readily for $150 a 
month. 

Another semisuburban development, re- 
cently completed near the north end of 
Manhattan Island, has a group of houses 
around a central garden on a terraced hill- 
side, so that every apartment has a view 
of the Hudson River and the Palisades. 
Prices for three to six rooms range from 
$4050 to $10,250, with moderate initial 
payments and provision for installment 
payments of the balance. Maintenance 
charges above mortgage amortization are 
approximately half the normal rent of sim- 
ilar apartments. 

Ten miles or so south, in atmospheric 
Greenwich Village, a group of fifty authors 
and artists bought five old ten-family tene- 
ments, renovated the interiors, installed 
electric lights and modernized the plumb- 
ing and heating systems and are occupying 
them at an average individual first cost of 
around $5000, with average upkeep charges 
around forty dollars a month. A block 
away similar apartments rent for $90 to 
$135 a month. 

Between these two geographical ex- 
tremes 100 or more apartment houses have 
been bought by groups of tenants under the 
provisions of a New York statute of 1920 
giving any such group the right to dis- 
possess the old tenants and take over the 
property for their own use. 

In Chicago, where the standard type of 
city housing is the three-story walk-up 
apartment house, the first codperatives 
were organized to purchase existing build- 
ings.. Now many new buildings designed 
especially for codperative sale and occu- 
pancy are being erected. Some of the fine, 
ten and twelve story apartment houses on 
the North Side’s gold coast have also been 
sold to their tenants. Prices naturally run 
lower in Chicago than in New York for sim- 
ilar accommodation because of the lower 
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Many of 
the necessities of 
life would cost 
much more but 


Hardware Wholesaler Performs Great National Service 


‘IE great Hardware Wholesalers of this 
‘ountry perform a service to the whole 
‘le which is little understood. 


frery year they gather from the four cor- 
‘of the earth over a billion dollars worth 
erchandise which they distribute to the 
il merchants of every city, town and vil- 
in the country. 


iis great variety of merchandise is distrib- 
: at remarkably low cost. 


landreds of manufacturers have tried to 
ibute their products direct to retailers, or 
direct to consumers, only to find that 
direct distribution on any large scale costs 
}: instead of less. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE ©& RUBBER COMPANY, 
Regular Cords 


Balloon Cords 


ges 


Motor Car Dealers 


But the Hardware Wholesalers are more 
than distributors, they also are arbiters of 
quality—value—price. 

They open the channels of trade to worthy 
products—close those channels to the unworthy. 


Many of the necessities of life would cost 
appreciably more but for their service. 


The cost of Retailing would be appreciably 
more but for the service of the Wholesaler in 
selecting, valuing and making quickly available 
insmall quantities, the thousands of items which 
make up the stock of many kinds of merchants. 


In the case of automobile tires, they use 
their lower cost of distribution to make possi- 
ble a higher quality tire. 


Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords 


And higher quality in a tire means added 
miles of trouble-free service. 


The public appreciates and understands this 
meaning of quality in a tire. 


Mansfield Tires—chosen, distributed and 
censored by Hardware Wholesalers—are 
growing fast in public favor,—faster, probably, 
than any other tire. 


When you buy Mansfields, and find you 
have bought a new low cost per mile of tire 
service, thank the Hardware Wholesaler for 
effecting a lower distribution cost and turning 
it into those extra trouble-free miles which 
The Mansfield so regularly delivers. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Fabric Tires 


for their service. 


2 Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 


ANSF 


Accessory Dealers 


Hardware Stores 
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we called it’ 


CREAM 


EN years ago Mennen intro- 
duced a startling new improve- 
ment in shaving. The miraculous 
product was called Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream. It was well named. 


Instead of a stingy, skim-milk 
lather, it gave a thick, rich, creamy 
lather such as men had never 
seen before. 


“After me, the flood.’”’ As many 
“creams’’ sprang up as there are 
hairs on a he-face. 


But any dairyman will tell you 
that there are creams and creams. 
Mennen Shaving Cream is Grade 
A, triple extra. 


It’s not only the bigness of 
Mennen lather. It’s the way it 
softens bristles by dermutation. 
It’s not only the wetness of Men- 
nen lather. It’s the way it gets 
moist—fast,—with any water,— 
at any temperature. 


If you’re trying to match thin, 
puny lather against heavy-weight 
whiskers, switch to a diet of rich 
cream—Mennen Shaving Cream. 
Whacking big tubes cost 50c. 


Mennen Talcum for Men is the 
Cream’s silent (and invisible) 
partner. It matches your skin and 
doesn’t show. Feels mighty fine 
after bathing or shaving. 25c. 


in 


° f d 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNSN 


SHAVING CREAM 


Seti ag pre ae edge 


Regular type tube 
with threaded cap [™ 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 5(c 


IP 


New-style tube with 
non-removable top 
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FASHIONS IN FLOWERS 


“*No,’ said mamma, ‘is it any good?’ 

“Fine! And there’s a girl in it with a 
lot of make-up who looks quite a bit like 
Helen; and her name is Helen, too—Helen 
Montmorency.’ 

““Let’s go around, Helen,’ urged mamma. 

“But I excused myself on the ground 
that I was behind with my studies—which 
certainly was well inside the truth—ran up 
to my room and sneaked out the back way. 

“And that night, right in the middle of 
my big scene, whom: should I see down in 
the third row but mamma, glaring up at me 
and violently shaking her head! She looked 
as if she were going to climb right up over 
the footlights that minute and spank the 
younger generation before the assembled 
crowd. I never saw mamma look so mad! 
I never did faster thinking in my life. Soon 
as the curtain fell she burst around back 
and read the riot act. I had just about 
half a minute to sell her the big idea of her 
daughter as an actress—and I did it, the 
manager backing me. I toured Canada a 
while, then we went into the war, and I 
started out to sell thrift stamps. I sold 
more than four million dollars’ worth. So 
you see’’—she laughed—‘“‘with that back- 
ground, selling flowers isn’t so hard. First, 
you’ve got to sell yourself and after that 
you can sell anything. 

“Mother had a little florist shop, but it 
was in the wrong neighborhood. The peo- 
ple who passed weren’t the kind who 
bought flowers. Consequently trade was 
dull. We barely made expenses. I’d gone 
back to helping her then. 

““Mamma,’ I said one day. ‘I’ve been 
figuring on this thing, and I’ve decided 
we're in the wrong part of town. We ought 
to have a shop in the smart shopping dis- 
trict, where the big stores are and people 
have money to spend.’ 

“But my mother was timid; she’d had a 
hard life and was afraid of the high rents. 

““*Some of these days you can start a 
smart shop, daughter,’ she said, ‘but I’m 
too old to change.’ 

“Then she died and I decided to take the 
plunge. So I leased this shop on the corner. 
There were two other florists in the neigh- 
borhood—Greeks. One of them had paid 
$8000 for his fixtures alone. Think of it! 
And I hadn’t one-tenth that sum. When I 
incorporated I had a bank balance of 
exactly $500. So I decided to turn my shop 
into a green bower of hanging baskets and 
potted plants. Those were my fixtures. I’d 
keep them a month, make a quick turnover 
and get in fresh ones, see? So I sold my 
fixtures over and over and made money on 
them too.” 


Landscaping a Window Display 


“Still, $500 was a narrow margin. Of 
course, I couldn’t pay spot cash for every- 
thing. Some things I bought on credit and 
took my thirty days. But there were cer- 
tain bills I paid right on the nail in order to 
keep my standing good. Most important 
of these was my rose bill. Everybody loves 
roses, and I couldn’t afford not to have the 
finest quality, fresh every day, so I didn’t 
crowd my credit there. 

“Well, it was close sailing at that, but 
almost right away my books began to show 
a pretty brisk trade. I was up day and 
night, for at first I couldn’t afford to keep 
help. The hours in a florist shop are ghastly, 
but what can you do? In comes a client 
wanting a big funeral design at once, and 
you sit up most of the night. Making 
funeral wreaths is an ugly task, for the 
wires are harsh and cut the hands. Really, 
it’s aman’s job. But this business requires 
brawn as well as brains. 

“As the weeks went by, customers began 
to come in with all sorts of demands. One 
day the manager of the new moving-picture 
theater dropped in to consult with me on a 
decoration scheme for the lobby and up- 
stairs reception rooms—something beauti- 
ful, vivid and yet restrained, to be worked 


(Continued from Page 38) 


out with electric lights, fountains and Greek 
urns. Well, that order netted me quite a 
sum, besides a lot of advertising on his 
tickets. Then one morning the vice presi- 
dent of the bank walked in and asked me to 
liven up his bank with potted plants. The 
owner of a furniture store wanted help ona 
big spring window display of wicker stuff. 

“He said, vaguely, ‘ Let’s have something 
bright and gay. Potted palms, ferns and 
so on.’ 

“But I replied, ‘I don’t believe you want 
all that perishable material. It requires too 
much care. Suppose we use some of this 
artificial green grass for a lawn, intersect it 
with gravel walks, mark the corners with 
artificial box trees to simulate a garden, add 
a gay-striped beach umbrella with a green- 
painted iron table and bench, and then, 
facing the lawn, build a bungalow porch 
and display your wicker furniture there.’ 
And so I composed his scene. 

“Or again, the telephone rings. This 
time it was a lady who had just moved into 
a big new house. ‘I wish you’d come over 
and tell me what to plant in my garden,’ she 
said. ‘Sort of landscape it up for me and 
give me an estimate.’”’ 


Bluffing a Bootlegger 


“T jumped into a taxi, rushed out to a 
friend who has a greenhouse, got his price 
book and took it along with me. 

“Just look in this book,’ I said, ‘and 
pick out what you’d like.’ 

“She waved it away. ‘Good gracious! 
I don’t want to pick prices out of a book. I 
want you to give me some good landscape 
advice. We'll discuss estimates later.’ 

“So I went over the ground with her, 
sketched out a garden, and that night I 
checked up the whole thing with a good 
garden book. In addition to these special- 
ties, there were the functions, dinners, 
luncheons, bridge parties, teas, formal and 
informal, expensive and simple, which filled 
my days so full that I couldn’t get to sleep 
at night because of the ache in my feet. For 
a while I was pretty close to a breakdown. 

“All through these first hard weeks I was 
still carrying my mother’s two-year lease on 
the other florist shop which I’d had to close 
out. In order to get rid of that drain, I 
called up the owner of the place, ex- 
plained my circumstances, and asked him 
to release me. I offered him two months’ 
payment in advance, which would give 
him time to find another tenant. He re- 
fused. He was very nasty about it and 
threatened to sue mamma’s estate. She 
didn’t have much of an estate to sue— 
still, I didn’t want a lawsuit on my hands, 
so I turned the matter over to a lawyer. 
He reported no success. It was pay or be 
sued. Of course, it was unfair, for I didn’t 
make that lease and I discovered also that 
he was charging more for it than other 
business places of like character in the same 
block. In fact, he’d been stinging mamma 
right along and she’d never found it out. 

“Well, I thought over the situation and 
concocted a little scheme.” She laughed at 
the recollection. ‘‘The next morning I 
dressed in my prettiest clothes and went 
down to his office. Part of my strategy was 
to do all the talking myself, not permitting 
him a single word. I began rather meekly, 
rehearsed the outlines of the case—my 
mother’s death, no money, my struggles to 
get started. I stressed the fact that my 
mother had been a good tenant for years 
and paid her rent on the nail. 

“And then I wound up my discourse like 
this: ‘Now, such being the situation, and 
knowing you desire to do the fair thing, I 
have-two propositions to make. And I’m 
going to state first the one I like best. You 
dissolve that lease and I’ll pay you for two 
months’ rent.’”’ 

But the owner refused. Upon which, the 
young flower merchant, having spoken him 
fair to no avail, opened up with Proposition 
Number Two. 


“T looked him square in there, 
laughed, ‘“‘and raced along wi 4 
speech I’d already arranged. “ ca 
first proposal doesn’t meet your ppp 
I said, ‘I haye still another, whi pe 
you'll prefer. I shall swear out W 
for your arrest as a bootlegger. [}, 
to know you're selling liquor ¢\ip, 
law of this land and I can prove; 9 
too. I’ve got eleven witnesses,” 

You are to picture her, ag 
figure in a tweed suit with a , 
scarf, her sports hat jammed 
curls, her cool gray eyes b 
bootlegger as she delivered 
in a brave little rush of w 

“Of course,” she confess 
any eleven witnesses; I just thre 
for good luck. But I’d heard ru 
neighborhood of his bootleg, 
and I thought I might bluff 
ing fair. So I gave him twei 
to think over my two propos 
tired. I hadn’t more than g 
shop before he rang me up anc 
Offer Number One. ‘On accou: of 
mamma’s being such a good tan 
said.” 

And that finished the booties| I 
just as well, for now the big Eter 
was upon her—the season wh {i 
tumble into bed at cockcrow ‘th 
boots on to snatch a moment’s ep. 
had plenty of problems to vex 'r, 
much Easter stock should she my 
newcomer in the neighborhood, ie | 
not accurately estimate how mh 
merchandise her patrons coul a} 
What was their saturation point Sh 
not dare to overload too heayil fo 
margins were still very slim. Nerth 
being of a blithe, venturesome 
decided to take a gamble and tra 


for all it was worth, using cautior 
mon sense. ; Then suddenly a bolt? 
the blue, and without a minute’wa 
ruin stared her in the face. 


Fly:by-Night Competitn 


“The first thing I knew gee 
said, ‘‘was one late afternoon hen 
florist down the street came ruslig i 
citedly and exclaimed, ‘Have ee 
in the square?’ 
“*No,’ Ireplied. ‘Too busy. tat 
in the square?’ 
“He explained. A man was 
a truckload of potted plants a} Bi 
blooms in a vacant lot overloving 
square—a lot condemned by the ty: 
bridge. This man was starting ai)pe 
flower market on that condemnect. ' 
going to sell Easter plants at ontthit 
what we can afford,’ cried the flori. “ 
ruin us! So I came in to see 1 
could do.’ 
“*Do?’ I repeated. ‘Why do up 
all up to me? _I’m a newcomer he. ' 
don’t you think up something |ju!s 
But he begged me to do someting 
hurried out. You see,” she «plai 
““some of my family having been inne 
with politics in the past, I sup0s 
thought I might have some influ: 
“Well, that news took the heartigh! 
of me, and as soon as I had a miniel 
ran around into the square. Sur ri 
there they were—two men unloang. 
and plants and flowers as fast as tly 
And with no rents, no overheadWhij 
course, they could skin us alive on fc& 
yet it didn’t seem fair. We had tolay 
pay our bills the year around, whilele 
by-nights jumped in, grabbed owmé! 
undercut us and then dipped out. 
around and asked them, pleasantl; 
when they were going to open. 1m 
morning, they said. I walked ba 
shop, boiling with rage. What si" 
they to use condemned city proper 2 
at my shop, I-met the second flo “ 
out of my door. * i 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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\YY a man, and woman, too, is bored with motoring 
ionotony. Many haveeven given up driving their own cars. 
-ipmobile Eight, with its eager dash and spirit, almost 
s.wakens new interest and enthusiasm. But see how they 
¢. about it in their own words. 


(,.Nem..) is a prominent business man, accustomed to em- 
ichauffeur for his previous high-priced cars. He owns an 
how, and this is what he says:— 


\ never had the ‘kick’ out of motoring that I now get 
{driving the Hupmobile Eight myself.” 

~ wy 

light is a revelation to seasoned motorists, because they 
ven up hope of ever finding the kind of performance 
ce it brings them. 


7 G.N. (,Ne%,,) just wondered to himself if the Hupmobile 
teally could be as great as represented. He sought to 
‘himself with a 200-mile run over mountains, country 
nd in traffic. When he came back, he bought on the 
ad now says the Eight is a truly wonderful automobile. 
} Ly LY 

‘1't blame a man today who is inclined to salt motor car 
‘before taking, but Dr. R. D. McK. (,,‘%,,) says some- 


ve like to hear, namely, that the manufacturer’s claims 


| Eight are conservative. He has driven cars for 15 years. 


* he says, “has given me the all-around satisfaction of 
ipmobile Eight Sedan.” 


New Delight Every Moment 
With the Hup 


mobile Eight 


The ease of the Hupmobile Eight adds much to both the 
convenience and the genuine pleasure of those who own it. 


W.D.F. (,,.44.,) spends more time with his family this summer 
because he drives an Eight Coupe. He says he now makes several 
trips per week between his business and his summer home, instead 
of only week-end trips as formerly, because he drives the Hup- 


mobile without strain or effort. 
SNS] Ww 


Road work—it’s a good descriptive term for many cars. It’s actual 
work to drive them cross country. But it’s a different story 
with the Hupmobile Eight. 


Emil L. E. (,,“2”,,) travels between Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, 


on request, 


Youngstown and other points within 200 miles of Cleveland. 


“T’ve given up the trains in favor of my Hupmobile Eight Sedan,” 
is what he tells us, ‘and I make all my calls now with the car. 
No other Eight I have owned—and I have had several—com- 
pares with the Hupmobile in performance or riding qualities.” 
WY ENS) 
The man who knows cars is the man of all men to pass judg- 
ment on the Hupmobile Eight—and nine times out of ten he 
will agree with James H. G. (iin) Mr. G. frankly says he 
tried all the best cars obtainable and then bought a Hupmobile 
Eight because he could not find a better car at any price. More- 
over, it more than fulfils his expectations. 
LY ENS) 
Try it once for yourself. You'll find yourself getting, once 
again, the thrill you got from your first car. 


edan, Now $2195; Roadster, Now $1 795; Coupe, Two or Four Passenger, Now $2095; Dickey-Seat Roadster, Now $1895; Touring Car, Now $1795, F. 0. B. Detroit, tax to be added. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER 


UPMOBILE EIGHT 


ee 
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TIP-TOP THE OCTAGON 
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he 
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Tree Vinee Tellers 
Tip-Top 


: 


White dial $1.75 
Radium $2.75 


Tip-Top 
the watch with 
the wizard brain 


Tip-TOP the pocket watch 
is the faithful sentinel of 
time. He won’t let time lag. 
Won’t let time run away. 
The seconds, minutes, hours 
pass under his hands in ex- 
actly their appointed order. 
Each winding surely keeps 
him on the job 24 hours at 
a stretch. You can treat 
Tip-Top rough and he keeps 
on guarding just as steadily 
. . . though his soft, honest 
ticking youcan scarcely hear. 


Tip-Top belongs to the 
True Time Teller family. 
Handsome . octagon 
shaped, with clear beveled 
glass crystal, cubist numer- 
als, pull-out set. And sturdy 
about economy. $1.75 only, 
or with radium luminous 
dial $2.75. See Tip-Top at 
your dealer’s. 


o ¢ 


See also another octagon 
True Time Teller. Tip-Top 
the wrist watch. The small- 
est low-priced wrist watch 
With silver dial 
$3.75; radium luminous 
dial $4.50. 


made. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tip-Top the Octagon 
wrist watch. Silver dial 
$3.75; Radium $4.50 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

‘***Been out to see the square?’ he asked. 

cece Yes.’ 

“What are you going to do about it?’ he 
inquired anxiously. 

“There it was again! ‘What are you go- 
ing to do about it yourself?’ I retorted. 
‘I’m not the whole Florists’ Association.’ 

“““We’ve got to dosomething right away,’ 
he urged. ‘They’ll kill our trade.’ 

“Well, I didn’t need him to tell me that. 
But what could I do? I was rushed off my 
feet and not a minute to think. About 
seven o’clock I put on my hat and ran 
around to the mayor’s house. His wife had 
been kind to me. Jn my head was just a 
ghost of a plan. 

“““Mrs. Smith,’ I began, ‘I’ve come to 
ask you a very great personal favor.’ 

“What can I do for you, my dear?’ 

“““Tt’s about my florist shop. Something 
has come up which is simply going to ruin 
my Easter trade. I want to speak to the 
mayor—just five minutes. Could you— 
would you arrange it for me?’ 

“*Well,’ she began doubtfully, ‘the 
mayor’s dressing for a banquet. He’s late 
already. However, wait a minute. I'll see 
what I can do.’” 

The mayor was kind and received her. 
Rapidly she outlined the case. 

““«The man’s asquatter, Mr. Mayor, and 
that’s condemned city property he’s on. 
What right has he to come in and steal the 
trade of respectable florists of this town 
who are obliged to pay rent the year around 
and meet their bills? I know the Florists’ 
Association will resent this affair. And it’s 
not, Mr. Mayor, as if we were charging high 
prices; we’re not. But it all boils down to 
who is en‘itled to receive the most consid- 
eration—fly-by-night squatters or honest, 
reputable citizens of this town. And I 
thought perhaps you could use your in- 
fluence ; 

““*T see,’ said the mayor kindly. ‘But I 
can’t do anything tonight. I’m late al- 
ready.’ He glanced at the clock. ‘But you 
just step around to my office tomorrow 
morning and we'll see what we can do. 
Tomorrow at eleven.’”’ 


An Unpublished Editorial 


She hurried back to her shop, heavy- 
hearted. Eleven! And that squatter 
would be getting her trade right from under 
her nose all the while she scurried around 
baiting the trap for him. 

It was the eve of Good Friday. Every 
florist shop in town was open. Customers 
streamed in thick and fast. All the world 
wanted a nosegay to celebrate the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. She wrapped flowers, 
rang up change, was boutonniére artist and 
lovers’ confidential adviser all in one. 
Presently the editor of the morning paper 
strolled in. He had known her as a thrift- 
stamp girl and helped her with publicity. 

«Well, how’s the florist trade?’ he de- 
manded genially, as he ordered a potted 
azalea for his wife. ‘You seem to be doing 
a land-office business here tonight. Look 
out the bandits don’t lift your till.’ 

“And it was right at that point,’ she 
said, “‘that I got my inspiration!” 

The upshot of it was that she unbur- 
dened her soul to the editor on the case of 
the regular florists versus the squatters. 

*** And don’t you think the florists have 
got a case?’ she demanded. 

“Vou bet they’ve got a case.’ 

“Well, then é 

“** Just you leave it to me, sister,’ said the 
editor, still jovially. ‘This is my meat.’”’ 

She explained she had seen the mayor, 
who had promised to look into it tomorrow. 

“But if they don’t do something right 
away it’ll be too late.’ 

“They'll do something right away,’ 
promised the editor grimly.”’ 

And he betook himself straightway back 
to his office, sat down at his desk and wrote 
a red-hot editorial defending the rights of 
florists of his fair city against squatters who 
jumped in with cut-throat prices. It was 
loaded with buckshot, that editorial; and 
having finished it, the editor reached for his 
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telephone and rang up the mayor’s house. 
His business was urgent, he said. It con- 
cerned an editorial to be printed in the 
morning’s paper upon which he needed the 
mayor’s advice. He would like to read it 
over the phone and see if the mayor thought 
it advisable to print the same. He read it. 
The mayor listened. Should it be printed, 
the editor inquired. The mayor opined not. 
The editor heartily agreed. Each bade the 
other a cordial good night on the wire. The 
editorial died in the egg. 


Establishing a Vogue 


The following morning quite early, be- 
fore shoppers were afoot, the young florist 
having business in the square beheld work- 
men hurriedly loading aboard a truck the 
selfsame plants they had unloaded the day 
before. She watched them for a moment; 
and then, breathing a sigh of relief, she 
hastened back to her shop. Mr. Bertram 
Atkey’s famous Miss Winnie O’Wynn had 
nothing in the way of business acumen on 
this rising young flower merchant of twenty- 
three. First, she had sold the theatrical 
manager. Then shesold hermamma. Then 
she sold the American public to the tune of 
sundry million dollars’ worth of thrift 
stamps. Then, in rapid succession, she sold 
the bootlegger, the editor and the mayor. 
To sell her Easter blossoms was a very 
simple affair, and she told me she had made 
a clean sweep. The truth was, she was a 
born saleswoman. 

This little chapter of reality demonstrates 
two truths: First, that it requires a knowl- 
edge of higher, two-legged animal life as 
well as of plant life to be a successful florist; 
and second, that in business one is bound to 
have enemies, but it is more than an even 
stand-off if also one has friends. 

Another woman flower merchant. Man- 
hattan this time. America’s newest Gold 
Coast, the Street of Millionaires, of marble 
palaces and de-luxe apartment houses, of 
promenaders who appear in the rotogravure 
sections of the Sunday press, nouveaux 
riches, vieux pauvres, movie sheiks and 
princes of the blood, cake eaters and tame 
robins, deflated aristocrats from Russia’s 
demobilized upper ten—proud and preten- 
tious Park Avenue. To make good here 
financially—and in this quarter little else 
counts—is a very different proposition 
from succeeding in a friendly small town 
where everybody knows your uncles and 
your cousins and your aunts, and who your 
latest steady is. You can’t skip over to the 
mayor’s when you get into a jam, or confide 
in the local editor. It isn’t done—not on 
Park Avenue. But underneath these super- 
ficial differences, the elements of success are 
the same here as in any other street—initia- 
tive, hard work and a well-furnished little 
bean. 

The interior of this particular florist shop 
gleamed like a jewel box; paneled walls in 
delicate hues, crystal chandeliers, gilt mir- 
rors and a profusion of exotic, fragile flow- 
ers. Behind a counter a high-priced bouton- 
niére artist concocted an expensive orchid 
trifle; another fashioned a vivid shoulder 
corsage for an evening frock; stationery 
and boxes were the final word in decorative 
chic. It was the kind of shop to lure the 
senses and at the same time to awaken a 
premonitory pain in the region of the pock- 
etbook nerve. 

‘“We have to maintain these high stand- 
ards,’’ said the owner, a young woman still 
in her twenties, who had taken her practical 
training in a metropolitan florist shop and 
started a small try-out place of her own ina 
quieter street before staging her début on 
Park Avenue. “Exquisite perfection of de- 
tail, combined with charm and originality of 
design—that’s the secret of success with my 
clientele. They demand style, personality, 
chic. It means a great deal to a woman, 
when a man sends her flowers, to have 
them arrive in a charming box, from a 
smartshop, with filmy wrappings and dainty 
ribbons attached. That’s part of her pleas- 
ure, her surprise. It’s romance. Ask any 
woman! So we try to have every order, no 
matter how small, express distinction, 


oem, 


charm. You see, what I’m worn 
is to establish a vogue—a yop }, 


much in the first few years, fo i) 
tention to perfection of detail ce 


sonal supervision. For with flos: 
with clothes, what counts is | 
touch—in a word, individualit — 
“Becoming the vogue is a 1 oy 
Nobody quite knows what Calis | 
to set strongly in one direct) , 
causes it as suddenly to recede 4 
ing—yes. That is, the right lq, 
she laughed. “Also, the persjg) 
mendation among friends. Of y 
you have achieved a vogue,sy; 
comes to you—especially wie 
when you're establishing a yop} 
distinction, originality, somethi rd 
you have to deliver the goodsy 
A failure at a big dinner partyy 
may set the tide against yor | 
reason, when I have a luncheolgy 
I consult, of course, with the) 
color schemes, table decoration a 
ing, and then I go over and suv 
myself. For no matter how gociyc 
ers are, it’s the final touch whip 
mars the whole thing.” 


Some “Don'ts” for Deca 


“Then, too, to be permanent si 
in a business like this, whi i 
artistic, you have to have a nl} 
flowers. Everybody knows tit 
fingers can spoil the loveliest at 
the world. And with flowers, tl 
not only the utmost freshness, at 
and beautiful color combinatia 
design must have unity; it mit 
gether as a whole, produce a 
Remember, too, in planning tt} 
orations for a big dinner partyle 
to include the guests in your degn 
women decoratea table withou 
of the guests who are to sit at lei 
Taken by itself, the table malbe 
but with the guests seated, it gi's¢ 
overelaborated effect like a it 
loaded with jewels. 

“The same principle holds ru 
functions, weddings and recep)n: 
your decorations with a crol | 
mind. Don’t set tubs of greeiry 
floor where guests will stumbleve 
Mass your colors high’ so the] ‘ 
charming back drop for a room! ol 
Think of the thing as a stage. |’v 
women groan, ‘My rooms we & 
before the people arrived. Bi tl 
wiped out my whole scheme! Ju‘ 
see a thing.’ Of course you coun’ 
had forgotten that their floral seim 
be simply the setting for theizu' 
had made it the whole show. P 

“There’s still another rule tobi 
floral decoration if you’re after 1l¢ 
at bottom, means simplicity. 's 
art of naturalness. Keep youre 
simple, natural. The minute Du! 
designs depart from simplicit t 
come artificial, set, and the vere 
their charm has gone. Someti?s: 
which seems all right in your lad 
work out well because it’s ovel 
It clashes with the essential neir 
the flowers themselves. Mr 
cept. at our funerals where we 
them, we’ve got away from the b 
heavy, artificial designs into} 
more artistic age. | 

“In creating a vogue, origial 
charm are not the only corde 
The prices, also, must be modate 
must fit the average purse. It 6 
to charge extravagant prices. ° 


and a flower shop of this chardé 
be sustained by the few. So wie 
volume of trade to float us, rath tl 
rates. What makes this easier ish! 
body nowadays buys flowers. -° 
send girls candy. Now they} 
shoulder corsages. The girls 

(Continued 9n Page & 
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Edwin Carewe presents “Why Women Love” 


HERE are queer craft in this absorbing sea picture and queer craft 
make good stories. 


Picture a rum-running pirate, a lighthouse filled with explosive gas 
and a beautiful girl risking her life to keep faith with the dead! These 
are the factors that lead to a climax in the romance of Molla, played by 
Blanche Sweet. She had given her word to protect the daughter of the 
dead lighthouse keeper. 


As the lighthouse burns Through a series of nerve- 

(circle) and (below) i : 

Dorothy Sebastian and wracking experiences she 

Alan Roscoe in 4 : F 
Why Women Love. redeemed her promise in 


this isolated castle they 
called a lighthouse. 


Robert Frazer, Dorothy 
Sebastian and Russell 
Simpson are also featured 
in this picture, adapted 
from Willard Robertson’s 
stage success, ‘““The Sea 
Woman.” 


Blanche Sweet 


e 
as Molla in “Why 
Women Love.” 


You'll 
Also Enjoy 


“‘Classified’’ —The romance of the 
working girl. Corinne Griffith’s 
latest and best, adapted from Edna 
Ferber’s work and directed by Al- 


‘hat Fools Men” 


fred Santell with June Mathis, 
editorial supervisor. 
‘IPH GREER became a ‘The Dark Angel’’—The screen’s 


finest story of love and sacrifice 
with superb acting by Ronald 
Colman and Vilma Banky. Pre- 
sented by Samuel Goldwyn as a 
George Fitzmaurice production 
from H. B. Trevelyan’s stage 
success. 


“The Half Way Girl’’— Doris 
Kenyon and Lloyd Hughes in a 
Far East melodrama that culmin- 
ates in the explosion of an ocean 
liner, one of the most thrilling 
scenes ever filmed. Directed by 
John Francis Dillon under Earl 
Hudson’s supervision. From the 


story by E. Lloyd Sheldon. 
“The Knockout’’—The life of a 


ring champion as it’s lived, with 
beautiful scenic backgrounds of 
the Canadian lumber country. Di- 
rected by Lambert Hillyer from 
M. D. C. Crawford’s story “The 
Comeback.” Starring Milton 
Sills. Produced under Earl Hud- 


son’s supervision. 


wer over night. The 
freak of fate that made 
millionaire pauperized 
nan eye wink. 


2story’s force lies in the 
on these flickers of fate 
n his daughter—a chip 
e old block. Between 
of hatred and love, 
-and disappointment 
4 Greer marveled as 
ag moods brought out 
wn distinctive traits in 
ymance of this unusual 


“T hate you.” 


wis Stone, Shirley Mason, David Torrence and 
ita Bedford are featured. Directed by George 
ainbaud with June Mathis, editorial super- 
visor, from Henry Kitchell Webster’s novel, 
} “Joseph Greer and his Daughter.” 


John Patrick talks to Bar- 
bara Bedford in “What 
ier Fools ee abt he two 
y— scenes above show Lewis 


> Saat re} Stone and Shirley Mason). 
7 Wena neorsntniteaiy 74 of 
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Style 1287D 
Imported Tan 
Scotch Grain 
Oxford—$5 

Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 201 
Light Shade 
Russia Calfskin 
Lace Shoe—$5 


Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 
FIVE DOLLARS 


Twenty-five years 
ago Hanover Shoes set 
out to prove that 
quality footwear could 
be sold at a reasonable 
price. Today 100 
Hanover Shoe stores 
in 74 cities are proving 
that you can get good- 
looking, long-wearing, 
comfortable shoes for 
Five Dollars. If there’s 
no Hanover Store 
near you write for free 


booklet. 
The Hanover Shoe 


Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style LM201 
Little Men’s Light — 
Shade Russia Lace 
hoe—$3 

Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are every bit as sturdy and good 
looking as ‘‘dad’s.’’ They sell for 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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And the right kind of shoulder corsage 
makes an evening gown. 

“There’s a difference in the buyers who 
come into my shop. Some spend extrava- 
gantly, some shrewdly, some because they 
love flowers and some because they love 
show. Women are usually thriftier buyers 


| than men. They want to be sure they get 


their money’s worth. Some even count the 
roses on me! Men are much more likely to 


| leave the whole thing to my judgment. 


‘Fix up something pretty,’ they say; ‘some- 
thing you'd like to receive yourself.’ And 
then, of course, I work my head off to 
please them—you know how it is when a 
thing is left up to you. So generous- 
mindedness brings its own reward. As a 
rule, men—and they are the biggest buyers 
except for functions and the like—use very 
good taste in the selection of flowers. 
American men, however, are not like for- 
eigners, who go in for very subtle and often 
far-fetched symbolism, with all kinds of 
deep inner meaning attached. White flow- 
ers for purity, violets to confess they’re 
sorry for some misdeed, mignonettes and 
forget-me-nots for sentiment, and for love 
the red rose. Not a whole bunch, mind 


| you! A single, perfect flower!” 


The Universal Masculine Taste 


‘“Most men like roses—red roses. That’s 
the universal masculine taste, and a very 
nice taste too. But sometimes a customer 
who’s been sending roses regularly to a cer- 


| tain address will drop in and say, smiling, 
| ‘No, no roses today. She’s mad at me. 


Let’s try something else—see if we can’t 
Or another will confess, 
‘She’s cold to me these days, a regular east 
wind! Br-r-r! What do you advise to take 
off the chill? Something extra special.’”’ 
In another city a woman florist has built 
up a large business, based, likewise, upon 
personality, good taste and unlimited ca- 
pacity for hard work. Starting with a 
meager capital of $1000, she was able, in- 
side of a few years, to buy a new building 


| whose purchase price was $100,000. 


“More and more,” said this artist in 


| flowers, “the women of America are becom- 
| ing interested in gardens; 
| course, develops their appreciation for 
| flowers. I teach them how to arrange their 
| tables and 
| schemes. For this purpose I keep on sale 
| inmy shop a large variety of pottery, vases, 


and that, of 


show them different color 


glass and table ornaments. Formerly 
most of these articles were imported and 
therefore beyond the means of the moder- 
ate purse, but now they are being made in 
this country and are both effective and 
cheap. Take, for example, this sapphire- 
blue glass set. A lovely low dish for the 
center, a graceful figurine in the water in 
which floats a single rose, with these four 
glass candlesticks with the mermaid de- 
sign—altogether it makes a delightful set 
for a country house. And here are ame- 
thyst and green. Italian pottery also is 
very gay and charming for table decoration. 
Silver is somewhat on the wane for informal 
use, though, of course, it will never go com- 
pletely out for formal functions. 

“Tn lecturing before garden clubs and 
women’s associations upon the elementary 
principles of table decoration, and how to 
combine glass or pottery with flowers, I 
usually take along with me various types 
of pottery and glass and work out different 
color schemes before their eyes. People 
don’t use wild flowers here in America as 
much as in England; and that seems a pity 
to me, for there are lovely decorations 
which can be made with them, especially in 
country houses. Perhaps the greatest sin- 
gle influence in arousing women to the 
beauty of flowers has been the Garden Club 
of America. Its shows, exhibitions, lec- 
tures and awards have stimulated women 


| to take an interest in gardens, and I can see 


myself how greatly they have developed 
within the last few years in intelligent ap- 
preciation and taste.’’ 

Talks with other women florists revealed 
that in practically every instance they had 


entered the business from the selling end, 
with little training or scientific knowledge 
of horticulture, depending for success upon 
their personality, artistic perceptions and 
good taste. These qualities they capital- 
ized to their financial advantage, like artists 
in any other field. Within recent years a 
few women have studied flower growing 
seriously in the state agricultural colleges; 
and near Philadelphia there exists an ex- 
cellent horticultural school for women which 
trains them scientifically and practically in 
this particular field. 

Speaking upon the subject of training, 
a well-known florist, who arrived in this 
country from his native Austria as an im- 
pecunious young student of horticulture, 
without even a knowledge of our speech, 
set about at once becoming a citizen, built 
up a successful business and founded free 
schools in floristry for both men and women, 
said to the writer: 

“In Europe women have been employed 
in floristry ever since there have been flower 
shops, for the average little florist or grower 
usually has as first lieutenant either his 
wife or his daughter. Perhaps this is the 
reason why big flower shops abroad have 
always employed women; they could draw 
on the members of gardener families from 
the suburbs or smaller towns. In America, 
also, the little grower who supplied a small 
district not only with cut flowers but also 
with young vegetables and stock for plant- 
ing was forced to accept the help of his 
womenfolk. 

“But in larger cities the services of 
women have been greatly restricted and it 
has been only very recently that florists in 
cities of the magnitude of Boston, Detroit 
and Cleveland have engaged and trained 
women in the trade. The only city which 
really has not accepted women in the sales 
department or as designers is, without 
doubt, New York. Perhaps in our cos- 
mopolitan town business life is different. 
It is true that there are a few exceptions to 
this general rule. Now and again we find 
a woman florist who has achieved her posi- 
tion through marriage, death or because 
she was socially well connected; but these 
instances are rare.” 


The Need of Brains and Brawn 


‘One reason why women were not em- 


ployed in the larger institutions was the_ 


hours. It spoiled discipline to have women 
employes march in at 9 or 9:30 and leave 
at 4:30 or 5. Florists’ hours are long, and 
with few exceptions women demanded 
special hours and attention; and even when 
they were willing to work the extra time, 
they were restricted by the labor laws. 
Thus, in New York at least, they had little 
opportunity to learn the trade from the in- 
side and from the ground up, which is how 
business recruits are made. 

“Personally, I have had a very good ex- 
perience with women, but my place of busi- 
ness is exceptional; we open at 8 and 
close at 6:30; and to my mind women, who 


DRAWN BY A. S. FOSTER 
Absent-Minded Telephone Operator 
Enjoys Spaghetti Dinner 


_ their jobs,” ‘ 


Octo 


are more continuously actiy) 
pay more attention to order) 
patience and are more exact i) 
pensate by these excellent qu 4 
shorter hours. | 

“Hitherto, very few wom} 
into the florist business with he 
actually building up a future|p, 
few who have entered with sui 
most have made good in a ] 
know an instance in which a om 
hold of a run-down florist ‘ee 
within a few years had turned jp 
class success. She put into } y, 
only brains but brawn. I r\lj , 
who rose at four, and after attidin 
greenhouse heating, pulled ‘glo 
miles to the railway station in do 
for boxes of cut flowers, pulled |aq 
to her city store, returned tie, 
house, gave it her attention {nj 
o’clock, when the hired man ap jape 
went back to her florist shop } ¢) 
That is the stuff out of whiclyer 
success is made.’’ 


Openings in Florisy 4 
very active in creating through 
an appreciation of flowers. 4 
work of the Federal Horticultul 8 
more particularly the act call| 
in certain quarters, because ;ne 
that, with foreign importatior cy 
flowers. No doubt, importerind 
nurserymen who specialized itthe 
but the great majority quickly \o 
tive substitutes, which could be ore 
produced than the foreign impoati 
“There is still considerable ni 
florists and also women ama 
widespread complaint and lectied 
‘““* Where,’ they exclaimed, ‘sil 
our Cydonia japonica, our Azaléthi 
of the nurserymen tried to provi 
of our plants are Chinensis, 
implied that nearly everything 
dens and greenhouses must 
far-off places, the inference bein 
tically nothing beautiful wa: 
that point of view. I myself i 
Europe. I have had European 8 
there is no other country in thw 
rich in native plant and flowell 
business came to me and pleade w 
three days to fight Quarantine ¢ 
you know that America is the 3 
derful country on earth for tt! 


“The Garden Club of Alber|h 
structive and far-reaching infl ines 
tine 37. At first this act was mihi 
there would ensue a dearth ofan 
pean products suffered quite a 
over the question: Some 
subject. 
our English hybrid rhododendr|?’ 
Africana, Asiatic or Bermudi 
Siberia, India, Borneo, Sumati 
America. I have very little paint 
horticulture, and therefore 
America. A friend from Eure 

“Why, man alive,’ I said to In 
Why, we’ve got everything : 


they sit on you as soon as you m 
success. Here you can climb. 
fighting America, why don’t you 


“‘Heretofore there has not be’ ¢ 
incentive for intensive training i1l0 
because everything we needed w } 
to us from Europe on a platter. 


duction in this country, both '¢ 
women in the business see a brelé 
and a brighter future. Like e 
else, improvements take time. Tht 
ever-increasing activities of ow 
and the continuous growth of hort! 
departments, many young wome! 
being scientifically trained in th’ 
of plants and flowers. And in 18 
widening field there is plenty |‘ 
tunity for women as well as fi! 
provided they are good florists ¢ 
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WATER KENT 
RADIO 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, THE ARTIST, HAS SELECTED THE MODEL 20 COMPACT FOR INSTALLATION IN HIS NEW YORK STUDIO, THIS SET IS PRICED AT EIGHTY DOLLARS, 


THE SIMPLICITY OF GOOD TASTE ie ee ee 5.9 TOON Cea Sea 


ard Time) through stations— 


i 
iF those seeking unobtrusiveness in radio, we rally without disturbing the scheme of decoration. It Ae oe ea 
ave designed the Atwater Kent Model 20 is as unobtrusive as a well-trained servant. wrt. Philadelphia  wwy. . . . Detroit 
} pact. : : ee: . one : * wjar . Providence wear . .Pittsburgh 
ie And its simplicity is the simplicity of efficient de BR OE a vok ios) SeDevenport 
| I$ a set with the same parts as our famous sign as well as good taste. With the Model 20 Com- weco . Minneapolis-St. Paul 
sel 20—its performance is the same—yet it occu- pact it is easy to get the smooth all-round performance wsal . Cincinnati 

onl h 7 € i Write for illustrated booklet telling 
‘only half as much space. you naturally expect from Atwater Kent Radio, ee tan cat 


nan end table or a console, a taboret or any 
‘small piece of furniture, it takes its place natu- 


AT WALLER KENT MEG. CO. 


RADIO SPEAKERS A, Atwater Kent, President 
riced from $12 to $28 
P $ $ 4703 WissaAHICKON AVENUE 


Prices slightly higher from the PHILADELPHIA 


Rockies west, and in Canada 
SU ——————— 


MODEL 10 (without tubes) —$80 


MOovEL 20—$80 
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RIDING THE CIRCLE ON HANGING WOMAN | 


“Vou-all” and address a lady as, much 
to my astonishment, I was requested to ad- 
dress the Queen of England, as “‘ Mam.” 

Southerners and English. The early days 
saw great English cattle companies formed 
out here and many of the men who repre- 
sented them still remain. I saw one not 
long ago at the county fair judging work 
horses; great animals with marceled manes 
and feathered hocks. Yet he will be an earl 
before long. Or rather he won’t be, because 
he is turning his title over to his son and 
staying right here. And a fire this spring 
destroyed a ranch house which contained 
many gifts from Queen Victoria to the his- 
toric family which owned it. 

So one perceives that a social hour at 
Birney may be a great deal more than it ap- 
pears to be. Here is a tiny Western town, 
so small that it could be built in the corner 
of any moving-picture lot; a dirt road with- 
out sidewalks, a dance hall over the store, 
reached by a flight of wooden stairs out- 
side, and a row of horses tied to a hitching 
rail; within, men in Stetsons, chaps and 
spurs move about and women meet and 
talk and, perhaps, drink delicately out of 
one of Aunt Mamie’s silver goblets. 

Silver goblets? Why, certainly. They 
were as black as ink, Aunt Mamie says, 
when they came up out of that pond, but 
they are bright and shining now. 

Maybe we need to revise some more of 
our ideas about this last pioneer country of 
ours. 

I know of one little white ranch house 
where the water is brought up in a tin pail 
on a wire trolley from the creek below, and 
is served on a table set out with fine old 
Georgian silver. And there is a genuine 
Adam sideboard there which Eastern peo- 
ple always want to purchase, and old painted 
window shades that came over from Hol- 
land when the Dutch discovered New York. 


All the Comforts of Home 


Carried in wagons over any sort of road 
too; sometimes no road at all. They will 
put anything in a wagon, these people, and 
cart it along to make a home. And they 
make homes too. 

It is haying time now, and only the other 
day a man and his family engaged for the 
haying on the next ranch to this. They had 
lost their property in Montana in the re- 
cent hard times and so they started out as a 
family to earn. 

They drove up in an ancient car with a 
trailer, the father, the mother and three 
young sons. And out of that car and trailer 
they unpacked their household goods; a 
phonograph, a cat, a dog, a coop full of 
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chickens, a canary bird and a sewing ma- 
chine. The bunk house was old and dilapi- 
dated, but in a few hours it was a home. 
There were curtains at the windows and 
rugs on the floor. The cat was on the door- 
step, the dog was in the yard and the chick- 
ens in a runway. And the canary bird had 
been loosed for its two hours’ freedom a 
day and was singing in a cottonwood over- 
head! 

The cow country still raises something 
more than wheat and dudes, you see. It 
raises men and women. 

But it also still raises cows. 


The evening after the invitation came I 
had a heart-to-heart talk with Lizzie. She 
and Dorothy had likewise been invited to 
the round-up, and I was feeling Lizzie out. 

“How,” I said tentatively, “‘do you feel 
about cows, Lizzie?”’ 

“T don’t care about them,” she replied 
promptly, ‘‘and I don’t mean maybe!” 

“But a horse can run faster than a cow,” 
I argued, largely for my own comfort. 
“And they said a cow-and-calf round-up. 
That doesn’t include bulls.” 

“Still, I daresay the bulls will be hanging 
round,’’she observed pessimistically. “‘ They 
generally are.” 

Dorothy, on the other hand, was quite 
placid about it. Living in New York, as she 
does, she was entirely fearless. 

““They never attack people on horses,” 
she said, with an air of finality. ‘‘Of course, 
if one is thrown The thing to do is to 
stick to your horse, of course.” 

Well, that sounded simple enough at the 
time, and on that basis it was decided. 
None of us, you see, had ever heard of Pink 
and his ability to turn on a dime and have a 
nickel left: over; later I was to ride Pink 
and to be a party to this celebrated per- 
formance of his, but I did not know this at 
the time. 

And so, on a soft summer day, we started. 

There was nothing’ particularly dressy 
about us as we left the ranch. Lizzie wore 
a battered sombrero, riding breeches, boots 
and an ancient leather hunting coat, into 
the pockets of which she had stuffed every- 
thing she had forgotten to put into her bag. 
Dorothy was similarly equipped save that 
her pockets held two packs of cards and a 
bridge score. Personally I had abandoned 
a brilliant red neckerchief for one of a color 
more soothing to the bovine eye, and car- 
ried a stub of a pencil and some sheets of 
paper. 

“Tf we get through all right,’”’ I said, 
“there may be some material in it. After 
all, what do we know about our beefsteaks, 
except that they cost too much?” 


, 


“Well, we’re going to know more,”’ said 
Lizzie gloomily. ‘But if you ask me, I'll 
take my beef hereafter on my plate and not 
on the hoof.” 

Our saddles were lashed to the running 
board, our bridles lay at our feet in the rear 
of the car. We stopped in Sheridan for ice- 
cream sodas, on the theory that we were 
going into a dry and thirsty land, and then 
struck out for the Montana line and what 
lay beyond. 


The Prairie Dog’s Habits 


Almost at once the country began to 
change. The mountains receded and we 
found ourselves in a maze of low and barren 
buttes, among which the road threaded 
through empty country, except where at 
long intervals a rough track struck the 
main highway, and where at such intersec- 
tions there were mail boxes. But not the 
neat boxes of the Eastern rural free deliv- 
ery. Mounted on a post at intervals of a 
few miles would be, sometimes, a corru- 
gated zinc washtub, set on its side against 
the weather, or a rough wooden box, and 
even now and then a tin gasoline can with 
the end cut out. Sturdy little points of 
contact with the outer world, to many a 
rancher in this back country his three-times- 
a-week trip to t!ese small outposts is the 
only break in the dull and arduous routine 
of his days. : 

A post card from Aunt Sallie down in 
Colorado, even a catalogue from a mail- 
order house, are like sounds to break his 
silence and to remind him of a distant life 
from which he is cut off. 

Prairie dogs everywhere. Sitting up on 
top of their burrows, their tiny tails wag- 
ging up and down instead of laterally, and 
their bark rather like the squeaking of an 
unoiled gate. It was hard not to run over 
them as they dashed across the road; my 
heart was'in my mouth, for I have a weak- 
ness for prairie dogs. Indeed, I bid fair to 
become one of the world’s great experts on 
prairie dogs, for I own two of them. 

Thus I am able to state that it is the cus- 
tom of the prairie dog to live in the wood 
bin beside the fireplace; to make its pri- 
vate and particular home in a small wooden 
box with a hole cut in the side, and to close 
the opening to this box after his entrance, 
with a teacup; that by preference he lines 
his nest with hairs from a fine polar-bear 
rug, that he sharpens his front teeth on the 
legs of wicker chairs and whenever possible 
on the fingers of the human hand, and that 
while he will eat oats and bread, he greatly 
favors the sunflower seeds a parrot spills 
on the floor, candy and the icing from cakes. 


A Lone Cowboy Bringing in a Herd of Cattle Quer a Snow-Covered Range 


Yes, I have a parrot. He 4g. 
on me recently. He has a eol 
eye, but after I heard him ol 
my lover, good-by,” in a sort ¢ 
soprano, I simply had to have jp 

Well, to go back, prairie io. 
where, and once in many mil g 
steader’s cabin, mostly abando(: 
room log shack falling to ruins, tin 
built to house hopes that ney 
alized, and here and there ee 
what was once a plowed fiel’ th 
crop now the ever-present sage 

But as the road winds on, e > 
improves. It grows more ruggl, ; 
brilliantly colored buttes show ne 
trees. It is like Arizona. Now t 
glimpses the Tongue River, aj hy 
there ranch houses surrounde by 
and irrigated fields. But all bo; 
above them lie the dry hills, alr\st: 
open cattle range in the count), 

And then Hanging Woman 're 
the ranch house, and a Ita 
shower, and supper. 

The next day was given ovito 
ready for the round-up. Neate 
Dad had set up the cook tent ¢ t) 
wagon, and was experimentingjit} 
stove. He exuded all that day spi 
of boiling ham and an air of jcous 
pation. For Dad dearly loves 10 
and he loves to cook. 

Out here a man numbers (ki 
part of his necessary accompl 
considerable part of his life is ie 
range—not cooking, but pe 
the efficiency of ‘the outfit derids 
on its food. But then, what disn' 
have to know out here? Heh 'to 
to shoe a horse in the field witjut 
the necessary adjuncts, he hasp 
penter, to repair his own autopb 
a hydrostatic engineer of sortsto« 
break horses, to farm, to eo 
in emergency to do minor suical 
tions, to build and keep in or! 
fences and his gates, to raise }' oy 
tables and to slaughter his ow me 

And by that same token, ore’ 
of that day, we slaughtered. We 
have fresh beef for the round-. 

“How’s your shooting?” ttle 
asked me casually after suppe — 

“Pretty bad,” I replied mcest! 

“We're going up to kill a bf st 
said. ‘I thought maybe you’¢ke' 
him.” 

“Shoot him!” I echoed fai'ly. 

I had read, by and largea g 
about the slaughtering of beefnim 
I had an idea one knocked [eit 

(Continued on Pagel) 
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ntinued from Page 66) 
<mething. Anyhow it was scien- 
| very ounce of the carcass was 
-yod and glue and buttons, and 

all the profit the packers made 
tons. Or was it the glue? But 
- cold blood and shoot one! 

, the creature was going to be 
| r some reason everyone seemed 

as the logical person to shoot it. 
if took the rifle and we started 
e way I deliberately hardened 
t I counted all my old scores 
- race of cows. The time one 
along a country lane because it 
«ny parasol; the other time when 
i flew after my Airedale dog and 

a dog ran to me for protection. 
+ ak—I still think—it would have 
ht when we got there had not 
je stood gazing at me rumina- 
lit looked exactly like a woman 
ad next door to me when I was a 
jnd I couldn’t do it; it would 
es 
| Bones dropped on one knee and 
twas neatly done, and the steer 
iim and lay still. Percy ran over 
i throat, and within a minute 
ekinning the hide off. 
ire Lizzie had secured a folding 
‘the story of the little boy who 
1al column was a long thin bone, 

>t on one end and you set on the 
1 seat consisted of one rodlike 

sha point stuck into the ground 
‘ind Lizzie at the other. And as 
ings went on, this seat began 
vabble. It was not until the 
; omach was rolled out, however, 
ijrose feebly from her perch and 
)_ distance. 
jrfectly all right,’’ she said in a 
i «6<“T was just thinking about 
1; all. I used to be fond of it. 
Jnions, you know.” 
ulered and moved away. 
i: lay on the ground. Thus 
tt it looked enormous, but it is 
tia dollar and a half today. The 
£lit for that and later buy back 
2 1t in leather for fifty dollars or 
énto shoes or suitcases, it will 
il times that amount. 


Raiding in Pairs 


Tes now, and the beef being cut 
‘ats for transportation. The 
ing fed choice bits from the 
e2st is being placed in the meat 
“vas as large as a tent, later to 
L the mess wagon along with the 
u; bed, the bags of potatoes, the 
iilk, the canned stuff and those 
e bles and fruits which had been 
1 2rence to our Eastern stomachs. 
rind-up dinner consists of beef- 
t plenty of gravy, potatoes, 
0} or peas, sirup and, as a great 
S:ar-coated prunes. 
t] next day in the hills that I saw 
tiz on the ground with her plate 
psurveying a slice of roast beef 
u. Then she shoved it gingerly 
i and began on potatoes and 


) 

It; started out in two divisions. 
ir uded the mess and bed wagons, 
nby a roundabout route, up the 
_ Hanging Woman; and the 
al the eavvy, which started up 
3 ch, went along Timber Creek 
or the divide. 

2 we mount Pink and start off 
§ond division, let us study this 
dVest show of ours. The disci- 
‘anization of a cow outfit in the 
st as fixed as that of a military 
ist be both mobile and self- 
ind it must work without fric- 
vhether the outfit is large or 
ocedure is the same. 

yagons, for instance. The cook, 
Jad, drives the mess or chuck 
1 that mess wagon is worth 
hicursory glance. Just inside the 
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end gate stands erect the original kitchen 
cabinet, with a front which lets down to 
form a table, and with numerous compart- 
ments for dry groceries. In the body of the 
wagon is packed the steel camp range and 
the stovepipe, the cook tent, the meat in its 
heavy tarp covering, kitchen utensils, a 
spade for digging out the water springs, 
boxes and bags of provisions and the cook’s 
bed roll. 

The bed wagon follows it. It is driven 
by the nighthawk, that unfortunate who 
sometimes drives the wagon all day and 
always guards the horses at night, and who 
is lucky if he gets a cat nap when the ani- 
mals lie down between midnight and two 
A.M.! This wagon contains the round-up 
beds for the men, which have twelve-foot 
strips of tarpaulin, one-half to be doubled 
over the blankets within against rain or 
heavy dew, the rope for the rope corral, and 
the nighthawk’s saddle. Along its end gate 
is frequently built the rack to hold the 
branding irons. 


Earning Their Forty Dollars 


But this division of the unit is still incom- 
plete. Of what use is a wagon train unless it 
gets to where it is wanted? By custom im- 
memorial, the wagons are led by a pilot, a 
cowboy on horseback who knows the coun- 
try. This individual has certain specified 
duties of his own. He picks out the camp 
sites, opens and closes all gates, and, riding 
ahead of the mess wagon, generally clears 
the way for it. And although it is the duty 
of the wrangler to carry water for the cook, 
it is the pilot’s job to dig out and clean up 
the spring ready for him. 

The second division consists of the loose 
horses, or cavvy, and the cowboys. Extra 
horses must be carried always, as riding two 
circles a day may easily involve fifty or 
sixty miles of hard going. Up and down the 
mountainsides, into creek beds and out, the 
horses work hard and must be changed 
often. And even with a small outfit like 
this of ours, only sixty horses in all, it is 
impossible to carry any grain for them. 
They must graze at night in pastures where 
the July sun has burned the grass and the 
creeks are almost dry. 

This division is the outfit proper. It 
throws off the cattle from the high mead- 
ows into the bottom lands and bunches 
them. It drives them in to form one vast, 
nervous and milling herd on the top of 
some piece of high ground, for cattle are 
snuffy in low places with timber above 
them; it cuts out the cows with unbranded 
calves, and later it ropes and brands 
them. And at the beef round-up it 
bunches the steers for market and drives 
them slow, endless miles to the railroad, 
through days of noise and thick dust clouds 
and nights of constant watchfulness. And 
when it is apparently all over, the cars 
waiting and the cattle finally being pointed 
into the pens, it is this outfit which sees the 
switch engine come along, shriek horribly 
and dissipate their herd to the four points 
of the compass and all the intermediate 
directions. 

Anyone, you see, who thinks the cowboy 
does not earn his forty or forty-five dollars 
a month and board knows very little about 
it. In the old days it was easier for him. 
When he came in from the range he shod his 
horse, cleaned up, drew his pay and was 
free to go to the nearest town and spend it 
after his own fashion. But today he does 
his share of the ranch work also; breaks 
horses, builds and rides fences, wrangles, 
perhaps, even tries his unaccustomed hand 
at a bit of farming. But he will never be a 
farmer. If he could farm from the back of 
a horse he might succeed. 

It was with this division of our outfit, 
then, that we started out early that morn- 
ing. Even earlier the wagons had pulled 
out, taking with them our tents, in which 
were packed our extra garments, our cold 
creams and mirrors, our woolen pajamas 
and toothbrushes and combs, where, so far 
as I am concerned, most of them rested un- 
disturbed until our return! Our nine cow- 
boys rode ahead; they seemed to be in a 
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hurry, and in the dust cloud behind them 
we trailed along. 

I have a faint recollection that in some 
upper meadow we picked up our forty-odd 
loose horses; hazily, too, I recall seeing 
Lizzie and Dorothy at the start. But from 
that time on for some hours I was entirely 
absorbed in a personal matter of my own. 
The matter was this: Were Pink and I going 
to see this thing through together, or were 
we not? Pink! The Artful Dodger was the 
only name for that cow pony, velvet-footed, 
strawberry-colored little son of the lightning 
that he was. 

“He’s a great little cow pony,’ said 
Irving—who is Little Bones—eying him 
proudly. ‘‘Why, that horse can turn on a 
dime and have a nickel left over.’ 

“T dare say,’”’ I observed rather tartly. 
“But how about his turning on something 
and having me left over?” 

“You just hold on,” he said easily, “and 
leave the rest to him. Just indicate what 
cow you want and he'll get it. You don’t 
have to worry.” 

“But I don’t want any cow,” I said. ‘I 
can’t think of anything I want less.” 

However, as his animal, Alice Ann, at 
that moment gave every indication of 
breaking in two—which is an entirely too 
light-hearted term for bucking—I said 
nothing more. 

Pink and I went on. We climbed and 
climbed. Overhead was Poker Jim Butte, 
named for that historic gentleman who 
played poker all winter without any luck 
and in March drew a pair of sixes and lost 
all he owned on them. Slowly we moved 
on and up; across creeks, up great sweeping 
upland parks bordered with trees, where the 
antelope lie in the heat of the day and the 
coyotes skulk at dawn and evening. Sixty 
horses and, perhaps, fifteen riders, and 
eighteen miles to climb. On and up. The 
creeks end and we are in the high country. 
Over across are the buttes which mark the 
Indian reservation, glowing pink in the 
midday sun. We are hot and dirty, for 
there has been no rain and the cavvy ahead 
stirs up clouds of dust. On and up. Wild 
horses, called broomtails, come careening 
over the meadows, stop to look at us, then 
wheel and disappear over a ridge. On and 
up. Pink has picked out a bunch quitter 
of a blue roan and goes after him; in the 
wild dash I lose my Stetson, my hair net 
and hairpins and most of my sense of per- 
sonal dignity, but I keep my saddle. 


Still Going On and Up 


I begin to feel an affection for Pink, so 
gallant, so soft of foot, so—well, so damna- 
bly efficient. The same sort of affection the 
head of the family used to feel for a pair of 
ferrets after they had stopped biting holes 
in him. 

Midday and boiling heat, and Irving be- 
side me once more on Alice Ann. He leans 
over and pats the creature’s neck. 

“‘He’s tricky,” he said, ‘‘but he’s a good 
horse.” 

“Why is he called Alice Ann?”’ I ask. 
My horsemanship is strictly limited to sit- 
ting my saddle under favorable conditions, 
but he does not look to me as though he 
should be called Alice Ann. 

“Because that’s his name,” says Irving 
calmly. 

It was, I think, the next day that Alice 
Ann, having submitted tamely enough to 
being roped and saddled, attempted to dis- 
lodge Irving from the saddle in a series of 
wild rushes, squeals, rearings and kicks. 
And it was then I learned that Alice Ann 
was really Alizan, and that for several 
years before Irving began to gentle him he 
was a famous bucking horse in this part of 
the world. 

But that is getting a trifle ahead. We are 
still, as I have mentioned before, going on 
and up. Pink has abandoned the blue roan 
for a buckskin loafer; my face is swollen 
with sunburn and my throat cracked with 
thirst; Lizzie is humped over the saddle 
and Dorothy has lapsed into a sort of fatal- 
istic lethargy. We see a few cattle staring 
at us curiously, but we pass them by. Time 
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Ore es a prosaic 
tube. Inside—the friendly 
grip of an honest handshake... 
the magic of cooling breezes... 
the fresh fragrance of an old- 
fashioned garden. 


You say I’m getting lyrical? You 
bet—and so will you when you first 
top off a shave with Mennen Skin 
Balm. 


Here’s the delicious dessert of shav- 
ing, the tingling rub-down of whisker 
wrestling. 


Now you’ll look forward to the end 
of your shave—to the minute-massage 
with Skin Balm. 


As the silky balm disappears you 
feel a man-style bite, followed by a 
flood of refreshing coolness. Nothing 
is left then but a most agreeable odor 
and a well-groomed look you'll like. 


This marvelous new sensation is 
always on tap without fuss or muss, 
without leakage or breakage. A big 
tube costs only half a dollar. 


Eleven years ago I predicted suc- 
cess for Mennen Shaving Cream. 
Today I prophesy that Mennen Skin 
Balm will win a million men in six 
months. Money back if you want it. 


(Mennen Salesman) 
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| A New CAKE 


that makes | 
your mouth water 


MOLASSES ORANGE CAKE 


With 1 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses mix 2 cup 
shortening (melted), two eggs (beaten), 1 tsp. 
soda dissolved in ¥2 cup lukewarm milk or 
water, 2 cups flour and 2 cup whole wheat 
flour, sifted together with 4 tsp. allspice and 
1 tsp. ginger. Add grated rind and strained 
juice of 1 orange. Bake in a flat pan ina 
moderate oven for 35 minutes. When done, 
brush over with melted butter, sprinkle with 
sugar mixed with powdered cinnamon, and re- 
turn to the oven for 5 minutes. Simply de- 
licious and very novel! 


THE same tantalizing flavor that you 

loved in childhood. The good old- 
time molasses taste that you’ve always 
wanted. The taste that wasn’t to be 
had since the days of “open-kettle” 
boiling, till you found it again in 
Brer Rabbit. 


See how light and mellow, how well 
textured they are, the cakes you make 
with Brer Rabbit Molasses. And the 
cookies, the gingerbread men, with 
what crisp tenderness they scrunch 
between your teeth! 


Let the children eat all they want, 
for molasses is rich in the mineral salts 
that doctors say they need. Brer Rabbit 
cakes and desserts provide the ideal 
combination — something delicious 
that is good for you. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Two Grades — 
Gold Label highest 
quality light mo- 
lasses for eating 
and fancy cook- 
ing. Green Label 
darker, with a 
stronger flavor. 


Free Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Dept. 17, 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the new Brer Rabbit 
Recipe Book with 50 new recipes. 
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to get them when this valley is being worked 
later. 

The cowmen eye them. 

‘Look pretty good,” they say, and move 
along. 

Then at last the top of the world and a 
dip just beyond it. And in that dip are Dad 
and the wagons and the cook tent. Water 
from a good cold spring, too, and cold 
cream if one would go to the tent and hunt 
it out. But I am past caring for my skin. 
All I want is to lie under a tree on a cool 
bank, which keeps perfectly still and neither 
walks, trots nor canters, and drink water 
and drink and drink. 


Dad was well set up. A long white tent 
covered the mess wagon, the stove and a 
long folding table. The steel range was 
banked with earth around its base and an 
asbestos ring protected the tent where the 
stovepipe went through it. Working at 
the board in the mess wagon was Dad him- 
self, in spotless white and rolling out pie 
crust with a beer bottle filled, he assured 
me, with spring water! 


The Hard-Working Horses 


For unlike Charley Russell, the cowboy 
artist, Dad can make pastry. Charley in 
the early days was cooking with an outfit 
and decided to try his hand at pies. The 
next day two of the dogs were dead and 
most of the men and the other dogs were 
laid out good and proper. 

“So the old man,” says Russell, “he 
came around to me, gentle-like but firm, 
and he says: ‘You’re a good boy, Charley, 
and we all like you. And you're a fair-to- 
middlin’ cook, too, and I’m not complainin’. 
But in the future I’d be thankful if you’d 
stick to meat and potatoes, and for God’s 
sake keep your hand off pastry!”’ 

But we were not ready for Dad. The 
first duty on the range is to care for one’s 
horse. One is a tenderfoot indeed who does 
not know how to unsaddle, for instance, 
and where; to lay the saddle on its side, to 
fold the saddle blanket with the moist side 
in to keep it soft, and to place the bridle 
neatly on the top. 

But the round-up has its own convention 
of unsaddling, at that. With the arrival of 
the bed wagon at the camp site, our wran- 
gler had at once set up his rope corral. 
Tying the center of a long rope to one of 
the wagon wheels he had carried it out on 
crotched sticks until he had a circular rope 
inclosure with an open end, or gate, at one 
side. Our first duty, then, was to unsaddle 
outside this impromptu corral and to line 
up our saddles neatly near the entrance. 
But that day our horses were turned loose, 
and we stood by to watch them. 

It is a poor heart which does not swell a 
bit when tired horses, freed of saddles or of 
packs, lie down to roll their weary bodies 
on the ground. And these Western horses 
have so little and work so hard; they must 
climb, carrying their burden of pack saddle 
or of man, up cliffs I would not dare to try 
afoot; must slide, with slipping rock and 
treacherous shale, down steep descents 
with every muscle tense. Only the pam- 
pered few can have grain; most of them 
have only grass and that what they can 
pick up for themselves. Yet so strong is the 
strain left by the early explorers, with their 
Spanish or Arabian animals, that these 
grass-fed range horses can outwork and 
outlast our Eastern Thoroughbred stock. 
Only the fit have survived and bred, and 
the result is an extraordinary vitality, plus 
the intelligence of all creatures who have 
largely to fend for themselves. 

So we stood by to watch them, first as 
they drank and then as they rolled. Stand- 
ing in the little creek, some drank sedately; 
others, like naughty children, splashed and 
pawed the water, then lay down init. Their 
thirst quenched, they rolled on the ground, 
scratching their sweaty, saddle-worn backs. 
Their sixty sets of legs were in the air at 
one time, all colors, all lengths. The hot 
sun shone on their gleaming shoes, clouds 
of dust rose above them, and like a chorus 
of relief came to our ears their-gruntings, 
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snorts and plaintive whinnyings. Yes, 
there is something wrong with us when it 
does not mean anything to see a tired horse 
roll upon the ground. 

And now we have set our stage; the long 
cook tent, with the stovepipe rising through 
an asbestos ring in the canvas, and, at a 
discreet distance, our own tepees, white— 
and hot—in the sun; down the hill a bit, 
near the creek, the rope corral and the bed 
wagon; wood being cut and water drawn 
near by; and in'the midst of the herd 
mounted men getting ready for the night. 
They drive the other loose horses to a green 
meadow near by, where the nighthawk will 
watch them, moving them slowly along to- 
ward higher ground and napping in his 
saddle when they lie down, between, say, 
eleven-thirty and two. He will choose for 
this purpose a horse which can see well in 
the dark. 

All night horses are carefully chosen for 
this ability, for there is a great difference in 
horses in this regard. I have ridden them 
when I could not see the ground beneath 
their feet, only to have them pick out the 
trail unerringly. But once or twice I have 
had animals who grew confused, who stum- 
bled and hesitated, conveying to me their 
own helplessness and insecurity. 

A horse is practically never wrong in his 
sense of direction. Again and again I have 
given one his head to test this out. But his 
instinct ends there. Unless he knows the 
road by experience, has actually traveled 
it, he will often lose it and start directly 
back, to bring one up unexpectedly at the 
edge of a rim-rock cliff, perhaps, or against 
the wire with no suspicion of a gate. 

Only yesterday Prince and I had an 
argument on this matter. We had circled 
the top of the Red Cafion and were some 
thousand-odd feet above the ranch when 
twelve o’clock came. Now, at twelve o’clock 
hay is spread in one of the corrals for the 
horses. And Prince looked at me and said 
flatly that it was noon and lunchtime. 

“Very well,” I said. ‘‘Try it and see 
what you can do.” 

So I gave him his head and he threw his 
ears up and started for the top of the cliff. 
Maybe he could have made it; I don’t 
know. But I could not, and I told him so. 
And he sulked all the way round and down! 


Getting Up in the Morning 


So below us the night horses are being 
hobbled and the preparations for the next 
day begin. Some of the men ride off to take 
a sort of general survey of the situation; 
Burton comes up on the little devil of a 
buckskin which provided considerable ex- 
citement during the whole period of the 
round-up. Burton is a “rep’’—that is, he 
represents another outfit, his own, which 
also runs cattle here. As any round-up 
gathers in all the cattle to be found and 
then cuts out and brands its own calves, 
Burton is here to look after his own inter- 
ests, to mark his own if any turn up, and 
generally to lend a hand when it is needed. 

A cowboy from another outfit rides by, 
on his way over the divide, and announces 
a small forest fire a few valleys over. 

“How far?” I ask languidly. 

“Ten miles or so.” 

I subside again upon my bank. It is too 
far; let it burn, or let somebody else put it 
out. Only let me stay where I am, to drink 
the lemonade Dad has made in a great tin 
pail, and to sit quiet on something which 
neither walks, trots nor canters. 

Late that night I sat up in my tepee and 
made careful notes on the events of the 
day. My light was a candle stuck in the 
top of an empty tomato can, my desk was 
my pillow, held on my lap. Somewhere in 
the bedding beneath me were my toilet 
articles, my fresh riding shirts and my pa- 
jamas. But I did not hunt them out. After 
a time I took off my hat and my boots and 
spurs and, putting my desk under my head, 
blew out the candle and went to sleep. 


“Roll out!” 
A stentorian voice was calling it over and 
over. I opened my eyes on black darkness; 


‘to sleep. 
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YEAR after year Frorsuerm SHozs continue as the choice of 
careful buyers. The reputation that holds so many firm friends 
for Frorsuerms is a reliable guide for all who seek quality. 


Most Styles $10 Syie dee 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eMCanufacturers CHICAGO 
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John Bagley 


created a 


marvelous 


Aroma 


EARS ago ... oh, many years 

ago... . John Bagley of Ole 
Virginny perfected a wonderful 
blend of pipe tobacco. Buckingham 
he called it, Sir... and never did 
tobacco have so sweet and pleasant 
an aroma. Even the ladies liked its 
irresistible fragrance ... no reprov- 
ing household voice was raised when 
the master filled his pipebowl with 
golden Buckingham! 

We’ve brought this marvelous 
Buckingham back from its rich and 
romantic tobacco past your 
dealer now has it. Sun-cured ... as 
John Bagley cured it. Blended... as 
John Bagley blended it. Aged . . . as 
John Bagley aged it. Fragrant and 
sweet as of yore! 

Smoke a pipeful of Buckingham 
today... you won’t be disappointed 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham 
from your tobacco dealer, just send us his 
name and 15c—back will come a full-sized 
package. 


© h ioe by a 


New York City 


Duckingham 


Smoking Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
Only watch him when he whirls. That’s 
all.” 

Four hours later Irving and I drove our 
herd up the long slope to the rendezvous. 
There on the top of the hill were the other 
bunched cattle, milling wildly and emitting 
a sound not unlike the roaring of an angry 
sea. Our bunch saw them and tried to turn; 
in a second Pink started for them, and then 
and there did I give such an exhibition of 
pulling leather as I hope not to give again. 
He whirled and ducked, he flew and leaped, 
and to his back, helpless, I clung and 
prayed. And he did the job. He rounded 
up that stampeding herd and pointed it 
where it should go. And when it was over I 
let go the saddle horn, took my first full 
breath in five minutes and straightened my 
hat. : 

“Hey!” called a cowboy, as we moved 
on, ‘‘that’s working them! How’d you like 
to join the outfit?” 

“Oh, I’m learning,’’ I said composedly. 

I moved on. Lizzie and Dorothy were 
already back and stretched out under a 
tree. 

“How far did you go?” 

“Fifteen miles or so. How about you?” 

“Oh, Irving and I took the big circle.” 
Very, very casually. ‘“‘ Thirty miles or so, I 
believe.” 

Gently and gingerly, I got off Pink and 
laid me down on the ground. It was soft. 
It was wonderful. I closed my eyes. Bed- 
lam was raging all around, but I cared not. 
Cows were shrieking for their calves and as 
many calves were crying for their mothers. 
Two great Hereford bulls were facing each 
other, heads down, and pawing up small 
sandstorms of dust with their forefeet. 
Frantic animals were trying to dart out of 
the bunch and being run back by watchful 
herders. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have climbed the tree above me, but these 


| were not ordinary circumstances. Let Pink 


step on me if he wanted to; let the bulls 
come and fight across me; let the whole 


| darned herd stampede and run over me. I 


lay on the ground with one of Pink’s reins 
under my head and closed my eyes. Some- 
time later I raised my voice above the tur- 
moil and asked Lizzie the time. 

“Ten o’clock,” she said. 

Ten o’clock, and I had lived a lifetime! 

At first it was comparatively easy. Ir- 
ving did the work and I rode along. He 
would ride up a coulee or small valley above 
the cattle and then with a shrill ery start 


| them down tome. It was my business—and 


Pink’s—to see that they did not run past 
me, but headed on in the direction we were 
going. 


Heading Off the Bunch Quitters 
But as time went on and our little herd 


increased, so did the attempts of the bunch 
quitters. With sudden resolution, they 


| would dart out from the rest, turn and beat 


it. And if anyone believes that a two-year- 
old steer cannot run, I am here to set him 
right. Naturally, the only way to head him 
off is to run faster than he does, and here 
Pink got in his best work. Seizing the bit 
firmly in his teeth and disregarding my 
pleas to let Irving do it? Pink was off. Into 
washes and out again, skirting gopher 
holes, jumping rocks, Pink carried me madly 
after his quarry. And in the end the crea- 
ture would succumb; would turn meekly 
back after the others and I would release 
my death grip on the reins and mop my 
streaming face. 

As time passed on, however, I grew more 
cheerful. No cow as yet had pointed at me 
with dire intent her long and deadly horns; 
no bull had lowered his head and roared. 
To be honest, I had seen no bull at all. To 
all intents and purposes our herd was 
purely a matriarchy and our calves were 
fatherless. 

And then, suddenly, the worst came. 
Irving, above me in a valley, called that 
there were cattle hidden in a dry creek bed 
below. The creek bed was like a cafion; 
Pink slid and scrambled down into it, and 
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between its high and unclimbable banks we 
moved along. The cattle were hidden be- 
yond a bend, and around this bend we went. 

And there, without warning, we came 
face to face with an enormous bull. He 
looked as large as a locomotive, and he was 
barring the way with his wives and children 
behind him. 

The moment he saw me he lowered his 
head and began to paw the ground! And 
there we were! 

I attempted to turn Pink around, but he 
refused to turn. Instead he tried to make 
for the creature, and it pawed the ground 
again and stared at me with red and hor- 
rible eyes. I moistened my dry lips and 
spoke to it in a small faint voice. 

“Go on!”’ I said. “Get along there!”’ 

“Just an inch nearer!” said the bull in 
effect. ‘Just one inch!” 

“Trving!”’ I called feebly. ‘‘Irving!”’ 

But he did not hear, and Pink was tug- 
ging at the bit, and the cows had set up a 
sort of melancholy chorus. I tried other 
tactics; I spoke gently and kindly. 

“Go along,” I said. ‘Nice old fellow! 
Go along, like a good boy!” 


Cowing a Bull 


I even whistled; I cannot really whistle, 
but I have a small faint pipe I use to call 
the dogs, and when I could pucker my 
trembling lips I tried that. But the whistle 
after all did the work, for while it had no 
appreciable effect on the bull, Pink took it 
as a signal and dashed at him. And the 
craven creature instantly threw up his tail 
and started off. Some few minutes later I 
rode up out of the creek bed, driving my 
monster and his harem before me. And 
Irving, waiting on the bank, surveyed my 
catch with approval. 

“Made quite a pick-up,” he said. 

I nodded. 

“Tooka little time,” I said easily. “‘That 
creek bed’s a poor place to work.” 

Our bunch was augmented gradually and 
as it increased it grew more unwieldy. Al- 
most any cover served as a refuge. But I 
had a lesson in patience from Irving as he 
followed them into the bogs and creek bot- 
toms, the thorny thickets and swales where 
they tried to hide themselves. 

‘Get along there, little feller,’”’ he would 
say to some fugitive in his soft Southern 
voice. Never did he frighten them, or push 
them too fast. He watched the calves, too, 
and in that last four dreadful miles of creek 
bottom, bog and heavy low-growing trees 
he worked them through without haste and 
without the loss of a single animal. 

Out of all the other valleys, converging 
tothe high rendezvous, moved other bunches 
and other cowboys. The broiling sun glared 
down, the calves bawled, the mothers 
wailed, the horses worked and sweated. 

And at last ten o’clock and dinnertime, 
and just a third of the day’s work over. 
Another circle in the afternoon and brand- 
ing after that, and then—and only then— 
the tarp bed on the ground and sleep, until 
a voice roars the call to ‘“‘Roll out” and, 
long before day, another day begins. 


We branded that evening. That is, the 
men branded, Pink and I remaining inter- 
ested onlookers outside the log corral. 
Once indeed we took a part; a calf escaped, 
leaping the gate and starting with extreme 
rapidity for parts unknown. In a weak 
moment I started after it, but the last Isaw 
of it it was headed for the Cheyenne Res- 
ervation and like the darky in the war, if 
it had had a feather in its hand “it would 
have flew.”’ Curiously enough, a calf which 
loses its mother will always go back to the 
last place where it suckled; as the mother 
does the same thing there is practically no 
such thing as a lost calf. 

But, generally speaking, we were on- 
lookers. At this particular spot there was a 
rough log corral, and the branding was 
somewhat simplified by that fact. Corral, 
or no corral, however, the procedure is es- 
sentially the same. 

While we had been having supper, then, 
at four o’clock, the herders had been busy 


Octo bei 
cutting out the cows with unbran\g 
and driving off the rest, Gladly er, 
went back to their coulees and 
toms again, leaving behind them 
were to have their baptism of Hy 
smaller herd, lowing and anxy 
awaited us at: the top of a hill 4 


hundred yards from the ancient » 
The branding irons had been bi, 
from the rack in the bed wagon, ( 
the corral a fire had been built. Tx 
generally consist at the brandin)y 
quarter circle, a full circle andahb 
as with the Rocking Chair outfit, 
brand is used, that outfit carries 
others, picking up a Rocking Chap 
mother, do their best with the toc 
to etch a rocking-chair on the ¢f 
Thus, picking up a Skull and cl 
calf, we did a fair job with the full 
a skull and two bars for the cros} 
But although the corral was 
the cattle, the cattle were not yet jj 
this proved to be a difficult an 
operation. Wide-spreading jaws) 
of logs reached out from the inp 
and the cattle moved docilely en 
these were reached. Behind thet] 
of mounted cowboys, moving sl 
closing in on them. Ahead of the 
opening into the corral. The 
would stop, gaze about and nine 
of ten make a bolt for freedom, a 
tire bunch would follow suit. Bul 
orable line of horsemen waited bin 
gaps were instantly closed. As tj 
the Y narrowed, the men were ricg 
der to shoulder, and the cattle we 
pushed inside the corral. Ther‘ 
were placed across the entranow 
work began. sf} 


One man roped the calves fronijis 
and dragged them out. Two «ie 
waited to throw them and a fouri 
the branding iron. The mother’s a 
called and the calf similarly mand 

That night I was too weary ts 
sat in my tepee as before, the pil 
knee, my candle in its can peril 
me, and made my notes. Then . 
my candle and sliding along the 
last found that slight hollow fit 
bone which is my camping subitu 
springs and hair mattress. 

The outfit slept. Somewhere | 
of us, the nighthawk was wat 
horses, grazing them slowly alonjt 
ding wearily in his saddle as he ri 
to a bed for warmth, the cowbii 
the open, their gear piled beside tl 
ground. The night wind blew tl 
pine trees. And over the 
barked. From the cook ten 
came a regular, sonorous s 
slow monotonous beating of a 
far away. But it was not a’ 
was Dad, his long body 
blankets, comfortably and w 
baying at the moon. 


The round-up goes on. L 
other valleys are circled, | 
calves bunched and driven ¢ 
moves, the mess and bed ' 
along until the pilot has pic 
camp site and dug out the sp 

Behind the outfit, as it} 
the marked and counted 
move placidly down the sl 
as haughty as ever, the cov 
a newly branded and slight 
They will not be disturbed ¢ 
oeef round-up in the early f 
come the cutting out of the 
and the long drive to thet 
men will ride in clouds of dus 
will move slowly, roaring 
to stampede at any surp 
guards will slowly circle 
keep them quiet and ri 
light their cigarettes. / 
days and days, the railrog 
pens. And Percy, perhaps, 
in, and once again, as alwa 

(Continued on Page 


come along and whistle, and 
2 panic and a stampede. 
io great life, and it is still going 
. The cowboy is not passing, 
30 long as there is left to him a 
( range. 
Jis no quitter. If he is pictur- 
| picturesque only in the line of 
| chaps protect his clothes in 
horny brush, his Stetson shades 
/ its heavy high crown protects 
bn the burning sun, his necker- 
| trouble than a collar and tie. 
ecialist in his own line. And 
\d’s play, this business of his. 
latter of the nights alone, when 
rd is being rounded up for 
jhe fall. The cattle are nervous. 
jas, or years of freedom, they 
‘rded, and they are filled with 
fad fear. At six o’clock, the 
, shift turns them over and the 
«ent to the bed ground begins. 
yzraze them along to some high 
fs and at eight the night guards 
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oky business, this night guard- 
¢ anything will stampede the 
lreck the work of days. Not 
, ut it is a desperate business to 
ty a stampede, horse and rider 
r in the darkness by a thousand 
|,ousand maddened on-rushing 
] 


iuarding a Rock Pile 


] guards work in two-hour shifts, 
ie. They circle outside the herd 
t directions, frequently singing 
;, Even such a matter as lighting 
(fis a ticklish one. The guard 
{oit from the herd to do it, and 
» ye so he may have a good eye 
s: in the dark the moment his 
eout. Never can his vigilance 
laps a storm is threatening and 
| horn carries a glowing ball of 
rit! And then let the storm 
¢he man who lost a bass drum 
\th the night guard who loses a 
(so of beef cattle. 

| guard I know had this happen 
]: rode around and finally he 
(oup of them huddled together 


Discouraged he may. 
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on the crest of a hill. All night long he 
rode around them in the storm, singing 
soothingly to quiet them, until the break 
of day showed them to be a heap of gray 
voleanic rocks! 

A highly specialized business. How 
would you lean if you were swimming on 
horseback across a swift and flooded river? 
Upstream, wouldn’t you? I know I would. 
But you and I would be wrong; you lean 
downstream to counterbalance the pull 
which threatens to take your horse’s legs 
from under him. And what would you do 
if, when you had piled your clothes on the 
saddle and were swimming across holding 
to your horse’s tail, the horse got away on 
the other side? But this requires no 
specialized knowledge! Suppose again, 
like Perey, you were pointing a bunch of 
steers and injudiciously roped a coyote? 
And the whole angry thousand of them took 
after that coyote? 

Ho hum; it’s a great life if you don’t 
weaken. 


The cowboy passing? Nonsense. There 
is a lot of bosh being talked about it, and a 
lot of sickly sentimentality about our 
rodeos. With the single exception of bull- 
dogging steers, the rodeo simply represents 
a life that is going on today all over the 
Northwest. And I have even seen it 
necessary to bulldog a steer in order to 
throw him, when there was no room for a 
man and horse to operate. 

The worst horse in any rodeo is no worse 
than the buckskin Burton rode at this 
same round-up. Every time he was 
mounted, he went crazy, and a crazy horse 
loose in such surroundings is an exciting 
matter. He is blind with rage, and no one 
can tell in what direction he is coming 
next. The other horses share his excite- 
ment; the milling in the corral increases. 
The saddle animals get out of his way, as 
do the men. There is nothing to be done; 
either the man on his back rides it out or 
he does not. 

Take Alizan, with a rope around his 
neck to supplement the usual bridle. Once 
or twice he, too, went on a man-killing ex- 
pedition; but notice the curious humanity 
of these cowboys. Irving rode it out on the 
rope rather than on the bridle, to save the 
creature’s mouth! And when it was over 
he got off and rubbed the demon’s head! 
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“You're all right now, little feller, 
aren’t you?” he said gently and mounted 
again. 

And take Jack. I find I cannot write very 
much about Jack. You see, it was only a 
week ago. His horse came back alone from 
the early morning wrangling, and when 
Reed found him he was lying unconscious 
on the ground in the big upper meadow. 

They carried out a mattress and brought 
him in, but his back was broken. 

Ah me! Sad things have been happening 
to us this year. First, there was Johnny— 
but we try not to think about that, and 
then Bruce, and now Jack. 


A Cowboy’s Prayer 


But we cannot change things. So long as 
the beef herds continue to graze in their 
quiet valleys we shall have the cowboy. 
The wagons will pull out, the pilot at their 
head; the nighthawk will keep his solitary 
vigil; and men will don their chaps and 
spurs, and mounting their uncertain horses, 
round up the cattle that we may have our 
beef. It is their life. They want no other. 
Bruce Brockett, our cowboy poet, nursing 
his badly broken leg in the hospital at Sher- 
idan, speaks for them, inarticulate as they 
are, when he says: : 


When the last bit of range is fenced up and 
gone, 
And progress has had her say; 
When the last ol’ moss horn is put on the cars, 
And the honyok* at last gets his way, 


When the last ol’ broomtail is drove in from 
the hills, 
And the last long circle is rode, 
When the last guard is stood with shivers and 
chills, 
When the last herd’s ready to load, 


When the last gun is toted on the hip of a 
“hand” 
And the last cowboy yell is yelled; 
When the last outlaw horse in all the land 
Is cornered, ’nd beat, ’nd corralled, 


When the last chuck wagon is under the shed 
And the last cow-punch draws his pay; 

I'll be ready, O Lord, and if I ain’t dead, 
Please take me anyway. 

*Honyok. A homesteader. 


Turner Falls on Honey Creek, Arbuckle Mountains, Oklahoma 


Removing starter screws with a 
““Yankee’”’? Quick-Return Spiral 
Ratchet Screw-driver No. 130-A 


~ One-handed 


you can quickly 
drive (or draw) 
screws in tight 
places 


You know where 
starter screws are— 
away back where it 
is awkward to work. 

That’s the kind 
of a job where you 
want the ‘*Yankee’”’ 
Quick-Return Spiral 
Ratchet Screw-driver 
No. 130-A. 

Put the blade in 
the screw slot, and 
the spring in the 
handle holds it there. 

You just push on 
handle. 

The live spring 
brings handle back 
for the next push. 

The long reach 
prevents barked 
knuckles. 
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Some other “Yankee” Tools: 


Ratchet Breast Drills 
Ratchet Chain Drills 
Ratchet Bench Drills 
Ratchet Tap Wrenches 


“Yankee’’ on the tool you 
buy means the utmost in 
quality, durability and 
efficiency. 


Dealers everywhere sell 
**Yankee’’ Tools. 


Write for copy of ‘Yankee’? Tool Book, 
of interest to those who love good tools. 


NortHu Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Positively protects your eyes. 
lamp for convenience and comfort. 


Read 


by it ~ 


Clamp it on bed 2 


or chair—or 
anywhere. 


Write 
by it — 


Clamp or stand 
it on desk or type- 
writer table. 


by it — 
Clamp it any- 
where on sewing 


machine, table 
or chair. 


Shave 
by it — 
Clamp it on the 


mirror or hang 
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Ac ljusto- Lite. Guaranteed for five years. 
In U. S. A. and Canada: Solid Brass, $3.95, 
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$4.45. West of Mississippi, Rockies and Mari- 
time Provinces, 25c additional. 
S. W. FARBER, 141-151 S. Fifth St., 
ALSO 
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—Clamps everywhere on your car. 


the car. 


Perfect for camping, touring; for working on 
Plugs in dashboard. Both hands 
free to work. West of the Mississippi, $3.25. 
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SHORT TURNS AND CORES 


And twelve mail-order catalogues, 
And ads that celebrate 
Refrigerators, college togs, 
And Florida real estate. 
—Morris Bishop. 


The Salome Sun 
Lone Bone Joe, the Icicle Kid 


ONE BONE JOE HAGERMAN, the 
icicle Kid, who lives up on Lone Bone 
Crick, inside the Artic Circle near some 
Town I can’t Pronounce, writes in Worry- 
ing Me about my Frog, same as a Lot of 
other Folks who haven’t got any children of 
their Own. It’s like when somebody Adopts 
an Orphan and everybody in town trys to 
Tell them How To Raise It. There Aint 
Nobody need worry about My Frog not 


| getting Took Care of OK or feel Sorry for 
| Him. He might be 7 Years Old and not 


Learned to Swim yet, but he’s Happy and 
Having a Good Time and getting plenty of 


| Centipedes and Scorpions and Lizards and 


Vinegarones to Eat—and what a Frog aint 
Ever had he Can’t Miss, so Why Worry 
about him not being able to Swim as long 
as he can Drink out of a Canteen? 

Lone Bone Joe’s letter come all Froze Up 
but I have set it out in the Sun and thawed 
it out and as near as I can make out, it 
Reads something like this. (This is Lone 
Bone Joe talking Now, and not Me, you 
understand, starting right Next to Here.) 

Dear Mister Editor Dick Wick Hall— 


| whose Durn Frog can’t Swim a Tall, Why 
| in the name of Old Sam Hill don’t you Show 
| that Toad (This is me talking Now for a 
| minute. I would Shoot Joe for that, Calling 


My Frog a Toad, if he wasn’t so far away up 
Where it is Cold.) (Joe is Talking Again 
now) you’ve got a Will? There aint no 
Sense giving in to him because he’s just 


| Pretending he can’t Swim. Could I get hold 


of the Cussed Bloke (You'll get hurt yet, 
Joe) I’d make him either Swim or Croak. 
(I’d like to See you do it.) I’ve took THE 
Post for a bunch of Years and I’m getting 
hot around the Ears; I just keep on a tak- 
ing it in to see if that gosh Durn Frog can 


| Swim. To relieve my great Anxiety, just 


send the critter along to me—in fact I’ll 
guarantee the Freight and before he leaves 
he’ll Learn to Skate. He may think Sa- 
lome hot at Night—well, he’ll get a Chill up 
here all right. I’ll make him jump into 
Great Slave Lake, which will make his 
Green little Belly Ache, and in Summer 


DRAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 


*“‘Houston! Houston, Listen 
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Days, for exercise he can Peel the Icicle 
spears for pies and in winter time for Extra 
Work, find the square of the Artic Cire. He 
might perhaps help me of Nights, tying 
snaps on the Northern ‘Lights and seeing 
that Polar Bears and Seals come in at Reg- 
ular Times for Meals. Just tell that little 
sonofagun to leave the Train at Edmon- 
ton—Jump a Thousand Miles toward the 
Polar Star—and my Ice Palace aint very 
Far—and I'll be there waiting up for him 
and Bet my Stake he’ll Learn to Swim. If 
you agree to this just Let Me know and 
Drop a Line to Lone Bone Joe. (Joe Stops 
Here. ) 

I ain’t going to Quarrel with J oe about 
my Swimless Frog because I can tell from 
the Way he Bites his Pencil when he writes 
that he is a Rough Neck the same as Me, 
and I’ll bet that a Photograph of the Back 
of Lone Bone Joe’s Neck would look Like a 
Bird’s-Eye View of the Grand Canyon, with 
all the Furrows Ete. in it and I could sell 
Postal Cards of it to Tourists and they 
wouldn’t know the Difference. If it wasn’t 
so Far Away and so Cold up there, I’d like 
to go up and Visit Joe in July or August and 
camp on Lone Bone Crick and eat some of 
His Sour Dough Biscuits and have-him help 
me Learn the Frog to Swim. We would 
have a Devil of a Good Time I’ll Bet. 

Well, Old Timer & Rough Neck Lone 
Bone Joe—Good Luck to You Up There in 
the Snow—and if it ever Gets-Warm on 
Lone Bone Crick, just Drop a Line to the 
Frog and Dick, and we’ll Come Up and Sit 
and Swap Lies while the Frog gets Fat on 
Icicle Pies. Yours until the Frog Learns to 
Swim. —Dick Wick Hall, 

Editor & Sun Soaker 


Ballade of Certain Games 


WATCH the world with an aging eye; 

I knew the era of ping-pong’s sway, 
And here I hardily prophesy— 

The cross-word puzzle will pass away. 

You hint of wits that have gone astray 
And point to puzzles in all gazettes? 

I humbly beg you to tell.me, pray, 
What has become of the mah-jongg sets? 


I well remember when none could try 
For social favor without croquet. 
But now! Just so in the by and by 


The cross-word puzzle will pass away. 
But folks sit up till the east is gray 
To weave together the verbal nets? 


Ocipbal 


They punged till struck by tly 
TAYs se 
What has become of the mah-Jjong 


Diabolo was the “final ery,” 
And put-and-take was the gam) 
But even as these were forced to d| 
The cross-word puzzle will pas. 
You note how lavishly people p 
For dictionaries? Your youth foils 
The wory tiles of yesterday. . 
What has become of the mah-jong ¢ 


Envoy 


Young man, you think I’m a fool » 
The cross-word puzzle will pass ay 
Ah, tell me ere you place any bets 

What has become of the mah-jongg 


—Gorton tm 
A Little Bit of Brita| 


THINK I'll go a-walking ; 
Along Fifth Avenue; 
Past modish shop where funky 
By corners where the busses sto’ 
To pick up such as you. | 
So bring ye forth my topper, 4 
And burnish up my cane, | 
For truly it is written, 
From spatted foot to mitten 
I’m just a bit of Britain, 
All, all except the rain, 


In Leicester Square or Chelsea! 
Who'd think me infra dig, | 
Provincial, as I took my way | 
In morning coat and gloves of Ww 
Bah Jove, old thing, I mean toy 
I’d doubtless go quite big. | 
My hat and my Malacca 
You'll find ’em side by each,| 
Although the thought is silly 
I'll wander willy-nilly 
Like one from Piccadilly 
In all except my speech, 


I wonder what would happen 
Were I by magic brought 
To London town where Thames ti 
In swirls of yellow, gray and litt 
Would it be as I thought? — 
Of course, I cannot anst 
But this, at least, 'Ul gr 
I'd feel alone and singlish 
A trifle scared and tinglhs 
But look extremely Engl 
In all except my dress. 


to Mother! Come Right Here Before You Break Something” 
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Dressed up for Hallowe'en 


special holiday wrapper on the favorite 


russy Chocolates 


« Fussy Package is a welcome gift at any 
jspecially good for Hallowe’en because of its 
us of nuts. Is now furnished in a colorful 
< wrap, to make it exactly fit the occasion. 
sably the first special assortment of choco- 
t cater to individual taste of “fastidious 
"the Fussy Package is one of the older 
%s of Whitman’s “Quality Group.” 

yas made for those who prefer firm and 
”? chocolates. Nuts, nut caramels and 
<igat, hidden in a heavy coating of that 
>3 Whitman’s vanilla chocolate. 

c for the Fussy Package, with or without 
pial Hallowe’en wrap, in those selected 
, a almost every neighborhood in the land, 
r agencies for Whitman’s. 


ii F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


< Chicago San Francisco 


The Fussy Package contains chocolate pieces 
enclosing Almonds, Walnuts, Filberts, Peanuts, 
Brazil Nuts, Pecans, Double Walnuts, Pecan 
Caramels, Triple Almonds, Nougat, Nut Bricklets, 
Nut Brittle, Almond Dates, Double Peanuts, 
Nougat Caramels, and Almond Caramels. 
Packed in boxes from half pound to three pounds. 
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LIONS WITH THE BOW AND ARROW 


nuisance once and for all. There was none 
of the bouncing farm dog about him now; 
he meant business and he intended to 
get it over with in the quickest manner 
possible. He ran straight and like a streak 
of light. We had no time to get out of the 
car and deploy; we had to shoot as best 
we could and from where we were. My 
bullet rolled him end over end, and Art 
finished him as he attempted to struggle 
to his feet. 

Sometimes our photographic adventures 
were more peaceful. The next day we 
drove through a gap in the hills. There we 
found a family group of giraffes and edged 
up near enough to get some beautiful ex- 
posures. They looked pleasant for half a 
dozen sittings, then ambled off with the 
peculiar flowing gait so astonishingly 
beautiful in so apparently awkward an 
animal. These unbelievable creatures are 
extraordinarily abundant hereabouts. We 
see them singly, in threes and fours and in 
dozen lots, gazing at us chuckleheadedly 
over the tops of the low thorn trees. Some- 
times when the tree is a little too tall they 
stretch their necks out horizontally and 
look under them, when they are even more 
comical than Nature made them, which is 
unnecessary. 

Leaving them, we rolled down one side 
of a shallow grassy ravine. Near the edge, 
and on the opposite side, lay two lionesses, 
spread out luxuriously and sleepily, enjoy- 
ing the morning. We crossed the ravine 
150 yards above them and made the devil 
of a noise doing it, with our bumping in and 
out of the shallow watercourse, the rattlety- 
bang of various loose things and the extra 
popping of our exhaust as Leslie turned on 
the gas. They paid no attention to us 
whatever. Nor did they do more than 
glance at us sleepily when we drew up 
grandly alongside them, about forty yards 
away, and piled out ready for battle. 
Battle? They hardly deigned to glance at 
us! Leslie made a half dozen exposures. 
Finally one yawned, stretched, got up and 
walked over to where the other was still 
lying down, and stood broadside over her. 
Leslie used his last plate on this beautiful 
pose. Then, having looked as pretty as 
possible, they paced slowly away at a walk, 
never once even looking back at us. The 
illustration, Taking It Easy, is one of these 
pictures. 

Before we came Leslie got his pictures 
alone, except for his native gun bearer; 
and he had some exciting times exchanging 
camera for rifle when his sitters got too 
uneasy. Once he had not time even to do 
this; but with great presence of mind hurled 
his sun helmet at the charging lioness. 
She stopped to demolish that, which gave 
Leslie his chance. 


Unsophisticated Game 


I suppose our archers are the only people 
who have ever killed lions with the English 
long bow and the broad arrow. Of course 
I cannot be certain of that; but of one 
thing I am sure—only in the peculiar con- 
ditions here obtaining and in the precise 
circumstances in which we find ourselves 
would that feat be possible. As lions are 
ordinarily found, and with the education 
they have elsewhere acquired, it would be 
entirely out of the question. 

There are a great many lions near 
Nyumbo. We have, within ten miles and 
in two months’ time, seen 234 different 
individuals. Then we have, of course, 
encountered the same ones over and over 
again, so that the times we have been in 
contact with these great animals are almost 
innumerable. It is even probable that 
some of these supposed repetitions were in 
reality fresh lions that we had not seen 
before; but unless we could identify them 
positively as strangers, we did not count 
them. Some—like the ten foolish virgins 
mentioned in the last article—got to be 
old friends. 
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These lions are unsophisticated. They 
know nothing of rifles. Heretofore there 
has been no living thing they have had 
cause to fear. As a consequence, they do 
not always take cover early in the morning, 
as is the habit of lions everywhere else, but 
are to be seen roaming the plains until 
the day gets hot, and then lying down 
under the nearest lone shady tree. There 
they can be approached in the flivver to 
just as close as we—or they—think desir- 
able. Thus is afforded an opportunity to 
loose a shaft at selected range and in such 
surroundings that if wounded the beast 
does not instantly plunge into dangerous 
cover. A wounded lion in cover is the one 
complication every hunter, rifle or other- 
wise, prays devoutly to avoid. 

Nowhere else, in known hunting terri- 
tory at least, does this combination exist. 
It is a peculiar one—many lions; out in 
the open in daylight; the possibility of a 
short range; and country over which a car 
can be driven. This lion killing with the 
broad arrow, I must repeat, is a stunt due 
to the especial conditions. Barring them, 
lions cannot be so killed except by lucky 
accident. And even in these especial con- 
ditions, the game is a chancy one. 


Treeing a Lioness 


By actual statistics, 60 per cent of lions 
hit by arrows charge home and must be 
stopped by the backing rifles without which 
your archers would soon be mincemeat. 
The other 40 per cent do not run away; 
they are merely so busy pouncing upon 
and chewing up the arrows that fall near 
them that a charge does not occur to them. 
If the archer can, while the beast is so 
occupied, get a shaft into the chest cavity, 
he kills the lion without the help of the 
rifle. The broad-head is fatal when so 
placed; but not instantly. There are also 
a large number sure to charge, and hence 
to be stopped by the rifle, before they are 
touched by arrows at all—merely because 
they are angered at being disturbed. 

So I want to make it clear that although 
to date the archers have slain five lions 
with the long bow, that weapon can hardly 
be considered a legitimate lion killer. It is 
feasible only as a sport when heavily 
backed, and can in no sense stand on its 
own feet as it does with American heavy 
game. 

That being understood, I can state that 
as a sport, in these conditions, lion shooting 
with the long bow is packed about as full 
of thrills as it will stick. 

Our first effective day is a fair sample. 
We started out across the plains before 
sunup; and for several miles had nothing 
to do but admire the dawn and marvel at 
the hordes of game which grazed everywhere 
or raced alongside of us or across our front. 
Then in the distance we caught sight of the 
unmistakable leisurely free movement of 
lions. We made out three of them. Leslie 
speeded up and we rapidly drew near. 
Then they turned out, not three, but six. 

This was a lot of lions—about five too 
many—to face, so we trailed along at a 
slow gait, hoping one would separate him- 
self from his friends. They were moving 
at a dignified walk and had not seen us. 
Suddenly two lionesses looked back, stared 
a moment, then turned and began deliber- 


ately to stalk the car. They came sneaking ° 


along, belly to earth, cat fashion, ‘taking 
advantage of cencealment just as though 


we were some sort of new game they wanted © 
to catch and .take home to the es a 


as, indeed, we were. 

While we waited, ready to go into action 
if need be, we had a chance in imagination 
to appreciate the state of mind of the se- 


lected zebra, only the zebra is defenseless 


and we were not. 


When they had approached to withiti® 


about sixty yards they stopped to take an- 
other look, then decided they did not want 
that thing after all, and turned slowly 


away to follow the others. By good for- 
tune they separated. Leslie took instant 
advantage to push the car between them 
and to edge off after the outside one. A 
lion does not like to be followed about and 
will stand just about so much of it. He is 
willing, nine times in ten, to go away 
peaceably; but he will not go far if you 
tag after him. He will squat, facing you, 
warn you off by voice and switching his 
tail. If you disregard this hint long enough 
he will come on over to see about it. Some- 
times he will do this two or three times 
before bringing matters to an issue, and 
sometimes he will argue quite a while be- 
fore getting action. It was by taking ad- 
vantage of this trait that we hoped to get 
the archer’s thin chance. 

So we followed off her flank, keeping 
about her speed. She led us out onto the 
open plains, at first at a walk, then at a 
long, easy lope. We, coursing alongside and 
about sixty yards away, had every op- 
portunity of admiring her; and she was 
certainly a beautiful sight. Finally she ap- 
proached a good-sized tree and checked. 
We supposed, of course, she would lie down 
under it; but as she neared it she made a 
mighty spring for the lowermost crotch, 
about ten feet up. She landed clumsily 
and fell back. Thereupon she went 
around to the other side of the tree, got a 
better start and landed. 

This was a unique sight—an African lion 
in a tree. I never heard of a case before. 
They are not by habit or instinct a tree 
animal. As far as I know, no other such 
instance has ever been recorded. Yet there 
she was, ten feet up, and offering a beautiful 
mark. 

We pulled up at thirty-three paces and 
the archers began to shoot. Now their 
mark at thirty yards is a nine-inch bull’s- 
eye, and they can hit it practically every 
time. Nevertheless, at this—and subse- 
quent lions—their shooting was very bad. 
There was no theoretical reason, so far as 
their skill was concerned, why they should 
not have hit any of those lions practically 
every time. But it proved far otherwise. 
As high as ninety shafts sped made from 
three to seven hits. Nor was this the effect 
of buck fever, or nervousness in the pres- 
ence of dangerous game, or anything like 
that. They shot deliberately enough. It 
was due solely and simply to the delicate 
coordination required by archery technic. 


Score One for the Archers 


There are, you will remember, some 
seventeen things that must work together 
for accuracy. In order to get them to work 
together the archer must center his atten- 
tion on them. The major portion of his 
consciousness must be with his bow and 
not with his mark, whatever it may be. 
Until he can think of his game as imper- 
sonally as he thinks of a straw target, he 
will miss. With ordinary game he can do 
this; but it is beyond human nature for a 
man, unless he has had long experience with 
them, to think of an angry and restless 
beast as a straw lion. His attention and 
consciousness are at the wrong end. He is 
thinking of the lion and letting his technic 
take care of itself. It does not do so. 
Therefore his release is creeping, or his 
bow arm jerks, or his back muscles spring, 
or something else; and his shaft flies just 
wide enough to miss. 

‘The flights of arrows went thick and fast. 
The tree around that lioness began to look 
like an erection of porcupine quills. A few 


’ shafts struck her in out-of-the-way places, 


but inflicted only slight flesh wounds. She 
was very angry about it. Gladly would she 
have charged to put an end to this nuisance, 
but. she’ was ten feet up in the air, and she 


“was not accustomed to being up in the air, 


and she did not quite know how to jump 
down. Time and again she gathered her- 
self together to spring, but could not figure 
it out. She reminded me of a boy afraid 


to dive. Then the arrows alm 
taneously pierced her ribs. Shes 
into the crotch and died. 

We approached the tree and 
tures. At the same time we becar 
the fact that this was a bee tree 
the bees were home, but perfec 
to emerge if urged. This looked] 
lem. We were considering it w 
happened to glance up and on ¢] 
about a mile away caught sight 
fine maned lion. Hastily pilin 
motor car, we turned on the 
rattlety-banged off over the rollir 
his pursuit. He was large and | 
indolent, and disinclined to 
teen hyenas attended him—at ; 
tance. He did us the honor of jc 
for about half a mile, glancing a 
annoyed fashion from time to j 
had a wonderful chance to look 
to admire the lithe grace of his m 
the rippling of his heavy mane inj 
Then suddenly he stopped and 
somewhat out of breath. We 
exactly forty-seven paces | 
afterward proved. The archers hi 
we went into action. 

But he was a dignified perso) 
dignity was badly ruffled. He ply 
tention to the arrows, which wh; 
but did not touch him. Sudder 
on his feet and at us. j 


Killed in MidsAir 


His first few leaps, before he si 
his stride, were comparatively ski 
“‘comparatively.”” By that I mea 
alion. At forty yards I fired ab 
the .405 straight into the point of 
der. This should have put him: 
it never even checked him. L 
double .577 roared immediately 
bullet. hitting him in the face an 
back into his body. This should h 
him sky-high, as the .577 is no ¢ 
It, too, failed even to shorten his 

He was now coming great gui 
just time to yank down and back 
before he was right on us. 
livered at about ten feet, 
in mid-spring, in the ches 
the diaphragm, ranging slig 
out the other side. Lesli 
barrel at the same instant straigh 
the beast’s forehead. The li 
stone dead in mid-air. 7 

Standing just to one sid 
charge—he had elected Le 
great head drop straight do 
outstretched forepaws. 
spring, being started, carri 
to the end; and if Leslie, 2 
not side-stepped hastily, the 
would have bowled him over. Thi 
the ground ten feet the other si 
and rolled over and oe. 
shot very coolly and accurately 
certainly have been killed. The 
hits were all or any of them fate 
but they did not suffice to stop 
mendous vitality soon enough t 
his getting through. 

We agreed that this was ache 
proceeded to skin that lion. Th 
turned leisurely toward the tree’ 
arrow lioness. Over the 
slope we ran smack into § 
traveling in the opposiial Fe ; 
continued toward them 1h 
eighty yards, when two 
erent that we decided 0 
bered. 

“One lion, all right; 
maybe; six lions—no, that is. 
we remarked. ‘ 

But there seemed to be. as yé 
against tagging along after 
seemed to be doing it. S 
creetly in the rear and join 
sion. They moved at a 
unafraid of us but comple 

(Continued on Pag 


selves 


saven knows, I would never 
vr behind me! 

yr, dropped a little behind. We 
yy a masterly maneuver in- 
slves between him and his 
yaced solemnly away, bless 
pped out and at fifty yards 
-head through his hind foot. 
ed there, and this engrossed 
‘or a moment or so until he 
off and chewed it angrily to 
ist as he faced us again, an- 
» volleys of arrows launched 
his haunch. He seized upon 
chewed it. Thus the merry 


al times he prepared to 
ice came part way; but on 
o an arrow falling close to him 
isittention. He would rise up 
>/yon it as a cat pounces on a 
lgng with. Evidently he was 
scribe most of his troubles to 
h« than to flivvers, as he had 
o¢ o believe at first. This was a 

mple of that 40 per cent, I 
(lions that will stop to fight 
rher than charge. As long as 
o\ to feed him he stayed right 
». Nor was he getting off scot- 
a:1it in all seven times, mostly 
One arrow pierced his body 
elliaphragm. It would have 
inime, probably of peritonitis. 
a six or eight inches farther 
ia have killed him almost at 


itvasn’t. 


ldily Art—or Doc—remarked, 


s ?” we muttered from within 
t tion to that lion. 

s npty.” 

nmore arrows to supply that 
io And he had eaten all within 
h was beginning to focus his 
s gain. A hasty exchange of 
3in agreement that only one 
done. The .405 settled him 
oil start our way. 

¢|saw four more lions in an- 
‘ti1, but we passed them up. 
gc et that lioness out of the bee 
h) made seventeen in the open 
alut a mile square. . 


vers in the Jungle 


a ot untypical day after lions 
ovand arrow. And right here, 
ai2 nobody else is likely to do 
) iy just a few sad words on be- 
lvly supers in this drama. I 


e fe-insurance fellows—Leslie | 


1 yself. Our job is a humble 
ecsary one. Between us, we 
> get the car up very close to 
aen to see to it that the said 
t ncture a tire or something. 
reve are supposed to do noth- 
t Util the last possible moment. 
w earn silent but heavy dis- 
n;or else we are quite likely to 
: t beast was not really coming 
e, at only started toward us as 
ild have stopped of his own 
e}.d let him alone. 
ting game, in cold blood. It 
; (corner a lion and then shoot 
iY wn moment, charge or not. 
ar her to stand waiting within 
a beast angered by being 
| ¥unded by arrows, sometimes 
\ or fifteen minutes on end, 
in. able to relax the tension for 
of\ second. The archers are at 
d¢ig something. And when the 
‘Sj ur responsibility is absolute. 
t ¢'s through, someone is going 
I. he archers are privileged to 
iTé ot. 
reason alone a highly dan- 
1e9 play. Standing at acute 
ary period of time is not con- 
hy ecessary accurate shooting 
t Inet effort of the will. Two 
1 Icking guns is the minimum 
‘ Ishould be attempted. One 
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gun, no matter how many lions he has 
killed afoot and by himself, is not enough. 
This is for the above-mentioned reason 
solely. 

But there are other elements of danger 
not comprehended in the usual lion shoot- 
ing. It is necessary to bring the car to a 
stand and to disembark at a very short dis- 
tance from the beast, which is already angry 
at being followed. Now, unless you have 
tried it, you will never be able to realize 
how much sway and oscillation the springs 
impart to a motor car for some few seconds 
after it has been brought to a standstill. 
So great is this, especially when people are 
hastily getting out, that it is extremely 
difficult to shoot from the car. It is wise 
for everybody to get out at once. That 
necessarily leaves several seconds unpro- 
tected, no matter how expeditiously the 
maneuver is carried out. 

If the lion selects that precise time to 
come in, it is bad. And there is no way of 
telling when he will doso. On several occa- 
sions the riflemen have been forced to get 
busy fairly before the car has stopped. In 
one instance the lion was stopped three 
paces from the radiator. Onto the dead 
body of another we could have stepped 
from the running board. 


With Bow and Gun 


In the first five days of actual arrow 
hunting we were charged eight times. Two 
lions fell to arrows alone; nine were killed 
with the rifles. Of these latter, five had 
been hit by arrows. I instance these statis- 
tics as fairly typical. One of the arrow- 
killed lions started toward us, but was 
diverted by a rifle shot that just singed his 
skin. It did him no damage, but did return 
his attention to chewing arrows. He had 
been doing this, and evidently. ascribed his 
annoyances to them. Whether without the 
rifle shot he would have come through or 
not is a moot point. On the other hand, 
one of those killed by the rifle might have 
died of his arrow wounds. We killed him 
because the supply of arrows was ex- 
hausted. Whether he would have charged 
or lain there and died—and how soon he 


‘would have died—is also a moot question. 


It is my opinion that moot questions have 
small place within fifty yards of a wounded 
lion. It is only my opinion. 

Later in the game we modified condi- 
tions somewhat. No longer did we get 
quite so close. We let the archers open 
hostilities at sixty yards. That gave us a 
little more room for action. We also cut out 
lionesses and confined our efforts to males. 
The females are much quicker to make up 
their minds to charge, they start faster and 
are harder to hit. That helped some, but 
not too much. When Leslie departed at 
the end of a few weeks, we called the arrow 
stunt on lions finished. One backing gun is 
not enough. 

Although I am not an archer, but only 
shoot a little with the bow and arrow, I 
tried it twice to see how it seemed. Artis an 
excellent rifle shot, and after he had seen a 
lot of charges and knew what to expect, he 
and Leslie did the backing to give me a 
chance. We bayed one up at just sixty 
paces. I managed to get my first arrow in 
the top of his head. An arrow there does no 
damage, but does stick deep in the large 
muscle. He reared mightily, trying to get 
at the arrow with his forefeet, then dropped 
to face us. I shot twice more, one arrow 
grazing his shoulder to the left, the other 
falling in front of him. He pounced upon 
the latter, tore it to flinders and promptly 
charged. Art’s bullet merely cut the skin of 
his ear. Leslie’s .577 was also a trifle high, 
grooving the muscle on the top of his head 
so deeply as to daze him so he stopped 
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twenty-five yards away. At this short 
range I put an arrow through his heart; 
that killed him. Now this lion was un- 
doubtedly killed by an arrow—Leslie’s 
bullet inflicted no real damage, and would 
have had but a temporary stunning effect— 
and yet it was the rifle that made his killing 
possible. 

This satisfied me for a while. I went 
back to the life-insurance business. Then 
just before Leslie went, and as my left 
wrist had partially recovered from a slight 
sprain, I tried it again. This time we cut 
out a young lion from a bunch of five and 
bayed him up at about ninety yards. It 
was pretty long range, but from the way he 
acted we did not think we could get nearer 
without provoking a charge and so being 
forced to shoot him with rifles. However, 
he acted like a gentleman, got interested in 
chewing arrows to slivers, and so gave us a 
chance. Once he did start to come toward 
us, but saw one of Doc’s nice white- 
feathered shafts and stopped to eat it. We 
made plenty of hits. At one time he looked 
like an animated pincushion. 

Finally he lay down to face us, and as we 
were out of arrows, it looked like a stale- 
mate, with final recourse to the gun. Leslie 
wanted to try something, so he sat down 
where he could get a good sight and put 
three .22 bullets accurately into the sticking 
place. They killed that lion! We found one 
of my arrows through his shoulder and into 
his chest cavity. That would have killed 
him inside a minute. If we had known we 
would have let him alone. 

But this brings me to a few words of wis- 
dom I should like to address to the fathers 
and mothers of juvenile America. They 
concern the .22 caliber rifle. I mean the 
sort they fondly give little Willie at Christ- 
mas and turn him loose with all his ten- 
year-old judgment. They think they have 
done something harmless because it is a 
littlegun. Let me tell you something of that 
little gun. 

We have one in camp. Its original pur- 
pose was guinea fowl, marmots and such 
small game. Now we use it exclusively for 
supplying our own table. With it we kill 
the gazelles, including the big Robert’s 
gazelle, which is about the same size as our 
deer. Furthermore, it is sure death to 
hyenas, a big strong beast. To accomplish 
this result the tiny bullet must be accu- 
rately placed, either sidewise in the neck or 
through the heart. Unless it can be so 
placed every time, it is unjustified. No man 
who is not thoroughly in command of his 
weapon every time should ever pop the 
thing at anything bigger than a rabbit. 
Cripples are inexcusable. Nor should even 
a crack shot ever be tempted beyond the 
range at which he is sure. Art and I find 
this limit 100 yards. We never shoot far- 
ther than that with the .22, and so far we 
have had no cripples. I am thus emphatic 
because I do not want anyone to think I 
consider the .22 a proper rifle for big game. 
It is not. We use it carefully, as a meat 
gun, to save big cartridges. 


Not Field Archery 


But the point I am trying to prove is that 
the thing is a deadly weapon, capable of 
killing instantly in their tracks—and not 
by accident, but repeatedly—beasts much 
more tenacious of life than is man. Yet you 
will see small boys by dozens roaming the 
fields, armed with the “‘little”’ .22, without 
the slightest bit of supervision or instruc- 
tion, popping away here, there and every- 
where. And at home sits mamma, fatly 
and fatuously thinking what a good, careful 
parent she is. 

All of which is not what I started to say 
at all. What I started to say is that this 
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bow-and-arrow game with lions is one of the 
liveliest and most exciting I’ve tackled yet. 
It is grand sport. But it isnot, like all other 
sporting-field archery, a gunless game. Just 
as to play tennis you need certain imple- 
ments—a net, a court, a racket, some 
balls—so in this game certain implements 
are necessary. 

Some of these implements are not in- 
cluded in field archery. Perhaps this is not 
field archery, but a new game entirely, re- 
quiring a new name. What you need for 
it are one motor car, bows and arrows— 
and two proper rifles with cool and experi- 
enced men behind them. 

With the last lines of the preceding para- 
graph I intended yesterday to end this ar- 
ticle. This morning, however, we took a 
forty-mile drive in the car, and the results 
thereof are so important to the vital statis- 
tics of our province of Nyumbo that I am 
moved to add a paragraph or two. We are 
no flamboyant boosters, but we want to do 
ourselves full justice. 

Our population, in short, is much larger 
than we had thought. This morning we 
drove through a low pass in our westward 
mountains, to find ourselves in a new coun- 
try. It might be described as a diversified 
circular area surrounded by mountains. 
The diameter of the circle might be fifteen 
or twenty miles. The diversification con- 
sisted of a complicated series of low, gently 
sloping hills that crossed one another to 
form a great number of miniature shallow 
cups or valleys. These varied in diameter 
from one to two and a half or three miles. 
They were open and green, and were sep- 
arated from one another not only by the 
low ridges but by the fact that the upper 
slopes of these ridges were grown with thin 
mimosa forests. We drove along the slopes 
and looked down upon the wide, shallow 
saucers. 


Game Like the Blades of Grass 


In each of these saucers were game ani- 
mals in what I fear will be to you incredible 
numbers. We had from our unseen eleva- 
tions every opportunity of examining and 
counting and estimating them as they stood 
motionless or grazed slowly. Beginning at 
one end, we counted one by one the beasts 
in certain typical flocks. Then we measured 
how many such flocks the valley contained. 
We did this fairly. That is to say, we did 
not count where they stood thickest and 
do our estimating where they stood 
thinner. We are boosters, but we do not 
do our claiming on the basis of the tele- 
phone book or the school directory or some 
such thing. Furthermore, we confined our- 
selves to wildebeest, because wildebeest are 
black and show up well. We ignored the 
swarms of gazelles, semivisible at a dis- 
tance. We overlooked the fact that there 
were at all times in view—and in large 
numbers—hartebeest, topi, giraffes, and the 
like. Our results we could not believe our- 
selves until we had checked and re- 
checked them and thought them over. 

In one cup alone were 10,000. When we 
moved the car it seemed that fully as many 
more poured out from the mimosas to the 
safety of the open. There were many such 
cups, and each and every one was for its 
size fully as thickly populated. In that one 
district there were certainly not less than 
300,000 wildebeest alone. Doc claims a full 
500,000. Those are large figures, but they 
will hold. I have seen things in aggregate; 
cattle by thousands in the big round-ups of 
old days, men by tens of thousands in the 
army and in crowds. . 

Furthermore, three men we sent out 
yesterday to scout in another but equally 
distant direction this noon returned. They 
report, “Grass and water, and game like 
the blades of grass.” 

If ever before mortal eyes have beheld 


. greater multitudes of wild animals in a like 


space, it must have been here. The classic 
descriptions of the game fields of old South 
Africa make mention of no such hordes. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. White. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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KRAFT Gi EBSE 


Food for Thought 


A food for protein;afood for mineral 
salt, for calcium and phosphorous; 
all the essential food elements for 
sturdy child growth are to be found | 
in good cheese. And every essential 
element of good cheese is always 
found in Kraft Cheese. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO- POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA — 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 
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re a bee NORE 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for the new and enlarged | 
Recipe Book B10—“Cheese and Ways to Serve It.’’ Sold in ¥ lb.a 


Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 1 lb. cartons a 
5 lb. loaves. 
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WIND-BLOW IN 


' (Continued from Page 23) 


At the door of the library, which ad- 
joined the drawing-room, Richard paused. 

“Once I hid behind these portiéres,”’. he 
said, ‘“‘and heard my father laying down the 
law to some men representing, I believe, 
about one-third of the cash assets of the 
country. I was too young to appreciate the 
solemnity of the occasion—it was during 
the panic of 1907—but I was impressed, all 
the same. It was like eavesdropping at a 
conference of the archangels.” 

“Charles has shown me the library,” re- 
marked Regina as they went through the 


room. “‘He spoke quite beautifully about 
it—about your father. Do you know how 
I felt?” 


“T can guess.”’ 

“Tell me!” 

“You felt like a young princess being 
ushered into the throne room for the first 
time.” 

She looked at him, startled. Her voice 
was a trifle breathless as she said, “‘Let’s go 
out and smoke.” 

There was a screened porch filled with 
flowers, off the library. Sitting there they 
could see on one side the pale curve of the 
driveway splashed with light from the 
house; on the other the smooth lawn melt- 
ing into the level shadow of the Sound. A 
faint breeze shook the raindrops from the 
trees; a new moon struggled out of a mesh 
of drifting cloud. 

“Tf it’s not too soon,” said Richard, ‘‘I’d 
like to ask you a question.” 

“Well?” 

“Are you marrying Charles because you 
love him, or because it would be absurd not 
to marry him?” 

She was silent so long that he added, 
finally, ““There’s absolutely no reason why 
you should answer me, you know.” 

“Oh, but I want to! But—I want to get 
it straight. Quite clear. In my own mind,”’ 
she said, and was silent again. Finally she 
leaned forward, her face showing suddenly 
pale in this light. 

“T’m going to marry Charles,’”’ she said, 
“because it’s such a good dream.” 

“A fairy tale,’ he commented gravely. 

“Exactly! The sort of fairy tale one be- 
lieves in at sixteen and doubts at twenty— 
and goes on believing in just the same.” 

“Though one knows, of course, that it 
doesn’t exist.” 

“‘But you see it does!”’ cried Regina with 
ashadowy smile, a vague gesture of triumph. 

““One chance in a million,” said Richard. 

“Yes, I know. That’s what makes it so 
exciting. Because it has happened—it’s 
going to happen—to me!”’ 

“And you feel that life can pay you no 
greater compliment?” 

She laughed a little at that. 

“Tl admit that I’m tremendously flat- 
tered. Imagine! to be—actually to be— 
what I’ve always dreamed of being.” 

“A rich man’s wife?”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no! You’re not as stupid as 
that. Are you?” she demanded so anx- 
iously, thrusting her head once more into the 
light, that he hastened to reassure her. ‘I 
meant,” he apologized, ‘‘a very rich man’s 
wife.” 

“Ah!” she said. ‘‘That’s better.” 

He felt all at once a definite interest in 
her—in this charming Regina. It was, he 
told himself, an interest thoroughly per- 
missible, friendly and even scientific. She 
had the attraction of elusiveness. His mind 
groped for hers as his eyes groped for her 
figure now almost lost in the darkness. 

“You'll make a good princess,” he said. 

“Oh, yes! J’ll be good. You'll see.” 


“Even your name The Princess 
Regina.” 
“Yes. I’ve thought of that. But the 


other must die and be buried.” 
“What?” 
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“The other Regina. She 
little funeral all her own. 


must have a 


bury her under my bridal flowers. 
silly—and sentimental! 
quite fond of her.” 

“T dare say she’s charming,” 
Richard. ‘Tell me about her.’’ 

““Well—she began by chasing butterflies 
in a meadow. That’s the first thing I re- 
member about her. Then she had a notion 
that she could fly on her own account. She 
made herself a pair of paper wings and 
jumped off a high rock. Lucky for her she 
landed on soft ground—she was a scrawny 
child with thin, thin legs a 

“What then?” 

“Then her mother died and was buried 
in the family burying ground. The next 
thing I remember is this scrawny Regina 
sneaking out, at night, to dance at the foot 
of her mother’s grave.” 

“Dance?” 

‘She didn’t know what else to do. Her 
mother had always laughed when she 
danced. There was a wind blowing through 
the pine trees. A sort of music. And—oh, 
yes! There was a whippoorwill! So she 
danced i 

“Of course she did!” said Richard, sit- 
ting tense in his chair. 

“And after that—well, there were rela- 
tives to take care of her. But they thinned 
out in time. Till finally there was only one 
left—a very old aunt with a mole, who lived 
in New York, and was wardrobe mistress in 
a theater. The aunt had once married— 
years and years ago—a Frenchman by the 
name of Duval, so thin-legged Regina took 
her name and went hopping about back- 


How 
But I’m really 


remarked 


: Perhaps on my | 
wedding day. Yes, that would be nice. To | 


stage till she was sixteen. She always had | 
wanted to dance, and had studied and prac- | 


ticed all she could, till finally the director 
of the theater gave her a chance, and al 

“And she was an instantaneous success!” 

Regina laughed. Her laugh was some- 
how akin to raindrops falling from hidden 
leaves. 

“That would be a fairy tale! No, it was 
a long time before Thin Legs became any- 
thing of a success. But she worked. Oh, 


how she worked! And all the time she had | 


a feeling—a frightfully secret feeling—that 
some day she’d turn into a princess.” 
“Was she happy about it?” 
““Well—yes, ina way. Because she really 
was a sentimental person. And there were 
times when she was tired, and frightened, 
and—all the rest of it. The aunt with the 
mole died, and she was left without a rela- 
tive to hername. She had, I must say, offers 
of protection. But there was never a king- 
dom laid at her feet. Just pocketbooks 
with strings to them. For a time she 
thought she couldn’t go on. Not a prince 
on the horizon Only fat men who 


looked guilty. A solid ring of fat men—I | 
give you my word—who were always on the | 


verge of a wink. 
at them.” 

“Then she met Charles,” 

‘Yies.7? 

“And Charles pulled a kingdom out of 
his hat and offered it to her?” 

“No. It was better magic than that.” 

“Was it?” 

“Oh, yes. Much better. Because he 
loved her. The kingdom came out of his 
heart.” 

“Tsee. But in that case, why must the 
other Regina die and be buried?” 

“Because she’s not to be trusted. I think 
she still has a silly notion that she can fly. 
Especially when she hears music, or when 


said Richard. 


things are very bright —and nice—or very | 


funny! No, she’s not to be trusted. She 
might spoil the dream,” 

“Just the same,” 
like her.” 


Regina didn’t answer. The drip of mois- 


ture from the leaves was almost as loud as 
rain. 

Then suddenly she said, “It isn’t easy, 
you know, Your mother doesn’t approve 


observed Richard, ‘‘T | 


She got tired of laughing | 
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Exhaust Horn 
The Signal With a Smile 
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Thinking motorists realize that there 
is a close relationship between cour- 
teous and safe driving. Through the 
horn and its use, civility is either 
expressed or violated. The Aermore 
is the horn of courtesy. Distinct and 
clear—under perfect control—auto- 
matically loud or soft as the occasion 
demands. A pleasant warning to pedes- 
trians near at hand—or where greater 
volume is needed a far reaching, clear 
cut tone. Asignal of safety and courtesy. 


Identify yourself as a safe, sane, cour- 
teous driver by installing an Aermore 
Horn on your car. Ask your dealer 
or write us. 

Price complete with Valve and Hand Control 


$16 


Five No. 00 22 in length, forlargecars. 14 
No.0 17in. length, for medium cars 12 
Sizes No. | 15in. length, forsmallcars. 10 


Ford Special, 13 in. length........ r! 


Be sure to mention name and model 
of your car when ordering. 


Fulton Accelerator for Fords 


The “‘safety-first’’ accel- 
erator—placed 41/2 in. or 
more right of brake pedal. 
Cannot strike accelera- ] 
tor accidentally when | 
applying brake. 
Easily attached to right i i 
side of motor—direct |) 
action to carburetor. 

Nickel plated SH. 50 I 


Price only. . 


Perfection Pedal Pads 
For All Cars Including 1926 Fords 


y hake per set of three —type DX, illustrated above, 
; type D-26 for 1926 Fords and D hook, $1. Other 
cars per set of two, $t. 


~ FULTON © 


Auto 75th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Automotive Equ uipment 
ace Setters of ails 
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HE Spread Red Eagle is the 

emblem of independent compe- 
tition that protects you as a con- 
stant buyer of oil and gasoline. 


It identifies the local member of 
the Independent Oil Men of Amer- 
ica—a national organization that 
keeps competition free and open in 
the sale of gasoline and oil, guaran- 
teeing fair prices and good products. 


In buying your gasoline and oil 
at the sign of the Spread Red Eagle 
you are promoting the cause of in- 
dependent competition which natu- 
rally benefits the best interests of 
the motoring public. 


Steer for the Spread Red Eagle. 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN 
OF AMERICA 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Red Hat Gasoline 


Many Spread Red Eagle 
Independents carry Red 
Hat Gasoline—an inde- 
pendent Brand of U. S. 
Motor Fuel specifica- 
tions. Only they can 
carry it. 


NOTE—A non-profit organization conducting a publicity 
campaign in the interest of Independent Oil. By the sign 


of the Spread Red Eagle you will know the oil men who 
are truly independent. 
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of me. I know that and understand it. But 
I’ll make her——”’ She paused, and aftera 
moment added with a kind of brooding 
solemnity, ‘‘I’ll be very good.” 

Then they heard someone in the library, 
and looked up and saw Charles Ballantine 
come into the light of the doorway. He 
stopped and stood motionless on the raised 
threshold, peering into the darkness. His 
short, solid figure seemed curiously statu- 
esque, as though it were fixed on a pedestal. 

“Regina? Are you out there?” 

“Yes. With Richard.” 

“Richard!” exclaimed the older brother. 

“Hello, old Charles,” said that young 
man, rising and going toward the other. 

Regina watched them. How tall Rich- 
ard was, and how very blond. His hair was 
almost gold in the light. He towered over 
Charles. She noticed that and was vaguely 
resentful. 

The two brothers shook hands and ex- 
changed greetings in that cheerful, casual 
tone which approximates affection. But 
neither was precisely at ease. Regina sensed 
here an ancient difference, a conflict of per- 
sonalities inborn. 

Then presently Richard was saying good 
night. ‘‘My boatman will be waiting for 
me. I’m sleeping on board the Wanderer.” 

“Good night,’’ she said, and felt sud- 
denly tired, heavy, as though all the vital- 
ity had gone out of her. 

However, when Charles stepped down 
toward her, saying that he wanted to talk to 
her, she became once more alert, alive. Her 
nerves tightened. 

She thought, ‘Something has happened,”’ 
and waited for him to begin. 

But first he leaned down and kissed her. 

“T wish there were nothing but this, 
Regina.” 

“Ah!” shesaid. And to herself, alarmed, 
“Careful! Hold fast to the dream.” 

But her mind fled strangely from its 
task. She thought of the sailor brother go- 
ing in a boat toward a white schooner float- 
ing on shadowy waters. 


II 


HE next morning Richard rose at eight 

o’clock, dressed, and went on deck. The 
yacht’s steward met him at the top of the 
companionway. 

“Will you have breakfast on board, sir?’’ 

“No,” said Richard, deciding on the in- 
stant. He would go ashore, he told the 
steward, and have breakfast at the house. 
“Tt’s early, sir.”” Well, so it was, but he’d 
go ashore all the same. 

He got away in the motor launch without 
more than a steady look and a blunt ‘‘ Good 
morning, sir’’ from Captain Mosby. But 
he was conscious of a subtle disapproval in 
the sailor’s manner. Itirritated him. Hang 
it all, did the man think he was going to 
make some sort of fool of himself? 

He had, under his arm, a package—the 
present he had bought in San Sebastian for 
Regina. But that was all right. Quite 
regular; in fact—still, he might have sent it 
to the house by one of the men. 

“Oh, don’t be an ass,” he muttered half 
aloud, and landed at the Ballantine pier 
feeling at odds with himself. It was a hard, 
bright day, going to be hot. He disliked 
these cloudless, brilliant days. 

When he reached the house no one was 
about but the manservant, who noiselessly 
brought him the morning papers. With a 
sense of inexplicable absurdity he sat down 
in the living room and began to read. 

He read for an hour. Then someone 
came down the stairs and was stirring in the 
hall. He was conscious of an excitement 
which was altogether too absurd. So he 
got up, stumbled over the papers at his 
feet, and stood looking at Regina suddenly 
framed in the doorway. 

So very lovely! Like a statue—quite per- 
fect! Such a sweet young body. 

“Good morning!”’ 

“Good morning.” 

“Beautiful day, isn’t it?” 

“Beautiful,’”’ he agreed, with enthusiasm. 

“The sun woke me up early.” She came 
toward him, smiling. There was a daze in 
her eyes, a virgin mistiness, blurring her 
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reality. He felt this dream sense over- 
whelming him, distorting the facts of their 
acquaintance. She was marvelously famil- 
iar, coming toward him at that moment. 
Had he not, indeed, known her when she 
was a child playing in some unidentified 
meadow? 

““What’s that?”’ she asked, nodding to- 
ward the package on the table beside him. 
““My present?” 

“Yes,” he said, staring at her. 

“Please! May I see it?”’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

She flew eagerly at the knot in the cord. 

“Oh, I can’t untie it. Have you got a 
knife?’’ So he cut the string; the paper 
was torn off, the box was opened and Re- 
gina lifted out, slowly and reverently, a 
Spanish shawl of rare beauty. 

It was old and mellow, a pale shade of 
golden brown. There was a design of 
leaves, henna colored, exquisitely faded— 
like autumn leaves steeped in sunlight, and 
a deep fringe that edged it with a drip of 
gold. 

“How heavy it is,’’ she said, and threw 
it over her shoulders, and held it around her 
with a little shudder of joy. ‘“‘How beau- 
tiful!”’ 

“T was told it belonged to a great lady,” 
said Richard, ‘‘who unfortunately married 
for love a 

She glanced at him; he saw the startled 
look come into her eyes. Then, with a 
quick gesture, she took off the shawl and 
stood, curiously mournful, holding it in her 
hands. 

“Tt belongs to the other Regina,” she 
murmured, crumpling the heavy folds. 

Richard understood. 

But he said perversely, ‘“‘Then you don’t 
like it?”’ and immediately was ashamed of 
himself. 

She thought that she had hurt him; that 
she had been ungrateful. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed then. “I only 
meant ” Then she stepped toward 
him, impulsively pulled down his head and 
kissed him. ‘I love it! I’ve never had 
anything in my life so beautiful.” 

He made some inadequate and blun- 
dering reply. Her kiss had taken him 
completely by surprise. It had left him as 
bewildered as a schoolboy faced with his 
first experience in love. 

Love? Good Lord 

The word had, somehow, forced its way 
into his mind. He was appalled by its 
reverberations. Instinctively, and con- 
sciously too—for this was not his first ex- 
perience—he recognized in himself the 
symptoms of a definite desire. The fact 
that this desire was completely impossible 
did not destroy the fact that it existed. 
The conflict instantly grew sharp in his 
breast. He had a premonition of agony 

Then Charles came in, looking grave, 
and his mother and Aunt Alexandra. There 
were exclamations over the Spanish shawl— 
then a servant appeared and spoke, and 
they all filed into the dining room. 

Breakfast that morning was, for Richard, 
a peculiar and an unbelievable torture—a 
torture accentuated by the fact that he was 
quite sure his mother knew all about it. 
His mother, by some uncanny female sense, 
had guessed what was in his heart. She 
had looked at him and smiled grimly. 

His one impulse was to escape; to re- 
move himself from Regina’s presence. This 
much was clear: he must get away from 
Ballanton. He thought—with a certain 
chagrin, but also with relief—of Captain 
Mosby and the Wanderer. As soon as 
breakfast was over he’d make some excuse 
to get back to the yacht. 

But after breakfast Charles said to him, 
“T’ve something to talk over with you, 
Richard. Let’s go into the library.” 

So he, still thinking of the schooner, still 
planning his escape, followed Charles into 
the library, and after a moment his mother 
came in and sat down in one of the chairs at 
the famous conference table. Regina and 
Aunt Alexandra could beseen outside, walk- 
ing on the sunlit lawn. 

“You know,” began Charles abruptly, 
“that the loan was father’s greatest dream. 


Octot 


He was trying to realize it w, 
It was, literally, his dying tho} 
“What?” said Richard. | 
“The loan!”’ replied his mots 
“Oh, yes—yes, the loan, © 
working on it, haven’t you, jj 
Going to lend money to Bury 
money ——”’ 
“Tt was father’s plan for t) 
civilization,” said his brother} 
erence that saved him from Pr 
“Yes, I know.” 
“And of course, 
it eee, 
“Heart and soul,” putin Mn} 
Charles inclined his head, | 
father on his deathbed that ]) 
his plan. I believe in it as het 
But unfortunately I’ve not | 
work alone. It’s too vast a pr 
one house to handle. I’ve hai 
machinery—organize a syndi 
won’t go into that. Bu 
stand—it’s a matter me 


I’m Con 


codperation of various finan 
and, at bottom, the responsibily 
“The whole thing rests | 
shoulders,” explained his moti, 
“T see,” said Richard, err 
all this was leading to. 
“Yes,’’ Charles went on. |t 
sible, in a matter like this, to )j 
sibility. And I may say, in all 
here he glanced at his mother, |; 
approvingly—‘“‘that my final \g 
favor of the loan is my perso1|. 
There are certain interests, 1 
who have still to be convinced.|f 
should happen now to undehi 
slightly, their confidence in x 
judgment—the whole scheme a 
the ground.” 
“Then you haven’t succeed)? 
\ 
B 


“Not yet. But I’m very elo 
I believe that one more drive 
said Charles, and paused, an 
pressively, “‘I intend to hold i 
ference tomorrow night—h 
room,” iF 
Heretics 
“Yes!” said Mrs. Ballant; 
with a certain exaltation abouth 
Then to Charles she exclaimed’ 
succeed! Your father will be fr 
you. I believe absolutely “at 
present—in spirit.” 
Richard began to feel ae 
t! 


a 


z 
Charles looked so solemn, andis 
eyes, now directed toward tid 
had been his father’s, were almt! 

“TI appreciate the proley 
“and I’m sure it’s very clevy|¢ 
hold your final conference inhi 
But—if you don’t mind—wll’s 
got to do with me?” i 

Charles and his motheré 
glances. ‘ 

“The fact is,” said the foret. 
thing has come up ——” ] 

“A very delicate matter, in 
Mrs. Ballantine. 4 

“‘T was detained in town lasiig 
tinued Charles, ‘‘because a q 
York newspaper—one that ha 
approve of the loan—sent 2 
my office to ask whether it wi 
was engaged to be married—t 

“Oh!” said Richard. “en 
longer a family secret. How 
leak out?” i 

“ Alexandra!” snapped his ijl 

But Charles said, ‘You i! 
Aunt Alex, mother. The ofl 
came from the theater—fr 
former manager. Then this?) 
hold of it and telephoned thei 
terday afternoon—and Aunt 4% 
the phone. Before she realit! 
happening the reporter had g ® 
the fact that Regina was visitir 

“T knew nothing about it t/! 
ing,” said Mrs. Ballantine, 
tongue. 

“So of course the man put ‘ 
together. But before print 
he—thank heaven!—came tof 
firmation.” ! 

(Continued on Page’ 
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—and then they got 
their Philcos 


Whether you drive over railroad crossings, on 
traffic-jammed streets or on lonely roads at night, 
you can depend on a long-life super-powered 
Drynamic Philco. 


Stalled on a railroad crossing 
—and then he got his Philco! 


Left stranded miles from help 
—and then she got her Philco! 


His battery flunked on a busy street 
—and then he got his Philco! 


xj 


He cranked—and cranked—and cranked 
—and then he got his Philco! 


Philco Drynamic Batteries have the tremendous 
surplus power you need for starting your motor in 
cold weather—for keeping your headlights blazing 
hour after hour—for the steady white-hot ignition 
that means a powerful, smooth-running engine. Even 
with the famous Diamond-Grid Plates, Philco Re- 
tainers and a TWO-YEAR Guarantee, they cost you 
ho more than just an ordinary battery. 


Get your Philco now 
High-powered! Safe! 


Philco Drynamic Batteries are built DRY and 
shipped DRY—but CHARGED. Being dry, they can- 
not deteriorate while in shipment or on the dealer’s 
shelf. Their life doesn’t start until the dealer pours 
in the acid—just before installing the battery in your 
car. You are certain to get the full life of the battery. 


Ask for Philco Drynamic—see the acid poured in— 


REGYuUS PAT OFF. 


and you can’t get a stale battery. 


RADIO OWNERS—Use your house current for both “A” and “B” 
power. Philco ‘‘A” and ““B”’ Socket Powers do away with dry cell 
replacements and all thought about recharging. One single switch 
controls everything—‘“‘A”’ power—‘‘B”’ power—even the radio set 
itself. Ask your Philco Dealer to demonstrate. 
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DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
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of L. B. Steel transfer cases means 
a definite saving to you 


It is a simple problem in arithmetic. L. B. Steel transfer 
cases are deeper than most. They have a full 2624 inches 
of inside drawer space. This is over 212 inches—about 
10% —greater filing capacity than the average transfer case. 
Thus, 10:L. B. cases hold as much as 11 ordinary cases. 
You save the price of the extra transfer case. 


Moreover, L. B. Steel transfer cases are so scientifically 
designed, so strongly built, that they can be fitted on one 
another, ceiling-high. You will never have to yank and 
tug at the drawer of an L. B. Steel transfer case. The 
rigid, reinforced drawers glide smoothly on four cold- 
drawn roller bearings. 


Inspect the L. B. Steel transfer cases at the nearest of 
our 54 salesrooms. A complete variety of sizes is carried 
in stock to meet all of your transfer needs. 


In the meantime, write for the booklet, “L. B. Steel 
transfer units”. It answers your questions simply and 
clearly and pictures all the features of this transfer case. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: in the 54 principal 
cities of United States, England and France. Factories: Cambridge, Mass., New York, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, La., and London, England. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 
Steel transfer cases for every filing need 


Six Big Divisions of L. B. Service to Business 
1. Card Record Systems 3. Equipment,woodandsteel 5. Specialized Departments 


Vertical and visible systems for Card and Filing cabinets, card Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
every card record requirement. record desks and record safes. ords, Library and Educational. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 


Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 


2. Filing Systems 
L. B. Automatic, Alphabetic, 
Geographic, Numeric, Subject. 


6. Special Services 


Analysis, Indexing, Statistical, 
and Calculating Services. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“And you,” concluded Richard rest- 
lessly, ‘‘were forced to admit that it was 
true?” 

“On the contrary,” said Charles, sitting 
up very straight in his chair, ‘‘I denied it.” 

“You denied i 

“Yiess' 

“Denied ihae you were engaged to 
Regina?” 

SViesy* 

Mrs. Ballantine said rapidly, ‘‘There’s 
more to it than Charles has told you. 
You’ve really told it very badly, Charles! 
You see’”’—to Richard again—‘“‘this news- 
paper reporter had made up a highly col- 
ored story—quite lurid, in fact—to the 
effect that Charles was being influenced, 
with regard to the loan, by a French 
dancer!” 

“What? Nonsense! But Regina isn’t 
French,” objected Richard, who felt that 
in another moment he would burst out 
laughing. 

“She has a French name,” observed Mrs. 
Ballantine with a certain illogical satisfac- 
tion. 

“But—that’s too ridiculous!” exploded 
her younger son, and laughed immoder- 
ately. 

Charles waited for him to subside; then, 
“‘Precisely,”’ he said. “‘I denied the whole 
story for just that reason—because it was 
ridiculous. If I’d admitted the truth of my 
engagement nothing on earth would have 
prevented the newspaper from insinuating 
the rest. I’d have been pictured as a man 
infatuated beyond reason—involved in an 
emotional adventure * 

“How did you explain the fact that 
Regina was visiting at Ballanton?”’ 

“T said that mother was interested in 


| her professionally, had been interested in 


10% greater capacity 


| “TI think all this is a bit rough on her—on 
| Regina.” 


her ever since the bazaar last winter “if 
“Well, I must say,” blurted out Richard, 


Charles’ face twitched. 

He cried suddenly, “‘Do you suppose I 
don’t feel that? Do you suppose it hasn’t 
hurt me to deny ” He broke off, strug- 
gling for self-possession. ‘‘Hurt me!” he 
said. “It’s just about—torn me in two.” 

“Charles!” trumpeted his mother. 

The older son looked at her with a pathos 
that somehow gave him dignity. 

“You needn’t doubt me, mother. I’ll go 
through with it. Father’s dream’’—the 
word sounded hitter—‘“‘ comes first.”” Then 
turning to Richard he said, “I’ve talked it 
over with Regina. She understands. She 


| was splendid about it. Splendid! She saw 


why I had to do what I did. And—she of- 
fered to go at once—back to town.” 

“Naturally,’’ commented Richard, won- 
dering what Regina’s splendor had cost her. 

“But I dissuaded her. I was afraid that 
if she went back to town she’d be pursued 
by reporters. So we decided ” Here 
Charles hesitated and looked at his mother, 
who promptly took the cue. 

“We decided,” said Mrs. Ballantine, 
“that it would be the best thing all around 
if Regina spent the rest of the week-end 
aboard the yacht.”’ 

“The yacht?” repeated Richard, dazed. 
“Do you mean the Wanderer?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“But I 

“Alexandra will be with her,” said his 
mother, fixing her indomitable blue eyes 
on his. 

Richard felt his face go hot, but he re- 


' turned grimly his mother’s look. 


“All right,” he said finally. ‘Regina 
may have the Wanderer—for as long as she 
likes.” 


“Till Monday morning,” said Mrs. Bal- 


_lantine, and added, “I’m sure you won’t 


mind entertaining your future sister-in-law 
that long.” 
“Oh,” answered Richard calmly, ‘T’ll 


| be—I’ll stay ashore.” 


“Stay ashore?” queried his mother. 
“Why should you?” 

There were, no doubt, any number of ex- 
cellent reasons—besides the true one—why 


he should stay ashore. But at the moment, 


if 


Oc: 


for tne life of him, he could; 
There was a painful silence 

Then Charles rose abrupt 
Regina,”’ he said, and wall 
of the room. / 

Mrs. Ballantine looked a 
was smiling, but her eyes" 
resented this hardness, thou 
help but admire, in a wa, 
spirit. 

‘My dear boy,”’ she said) 
must stay aboard the yacht 
wise Regina will feel like an | 

“That’s not my fault!” | 

“Unless,”’ continued the: 
“you have some definite | 
wanting to entertain suc 
guest.” 

Richard laughed and, Be 
his mother an ironic little }) 

“Since there can’t be an; 
he said, ‘“‘I shall be most; 
Regina on board the Wand) 

“With Aunt Alexandra!) 

& Oh, unquestionably—y 
andra.” 

They walked out of the ]1 
and through the drawing-r: 

“Ah, Richard!’ breath! 
with a sigh. “If only it hal 

“What do you mean?” | 

“You two would have 1; 
of it. A true romance! Is 
approved as a matter of It 
would have been appropri¢ 
because both you and she 
madness ay 

“Mother! Do you kn 
saying?’’ demanded Richa, 

“No, I don’t think I do. 
fair has got on my nerves) 
church, and sleep—I slee | 
church 3 

That afternoon, as he sti 
welcome Regina and /n 
aboard the yacht, Richa! 
what his mother had said. | 
she are capable of madness - 
moment Regina set foot oti 
deck, that it was so. Herk 
Her eyes, engaging his, theg 
marveling at the Wandere}t 
graceful web of rigging, | 
strange with wonder, wit} 
sharp for perfect sanity. Ve 
her hand he felt this delig; « 
itself to him in a manner rs 
His spirit leaped up, burag 
restraint; his life seemed m 
finitely novel, as though e 
into a new phase of being, 

“Tf you so much as pullp 
said Aunt Alexandra, groaiig 

Richard’s laugh soundeci0 
like a shout. Everythins 
gerated. Even the figure of | 
bowing imperturbably to'e 
aunt, appeared slightly gte 
drawing. It was a reli¢W 
shown his guests to their th 
again on deck and found t |& 
restored to his usual likens. 

“We'll have dinner on‘ 
stays fine. You'll dine wh 
Mosby?” 

“Thank you, sir,’  replit 
out enthusiasm. 

Richard didn’t see Regit a 
evening. She had been setilii 
said, in her cabin. Oh, yisl 
comfortable. It was all so XU 
She felt like a cat in a baslh 

They dined at a table sill! 
ing on the after deck. Twin 
tine lamps, each holding cll 
wicks, gave them their lig 
a black dress and coral e@/f 
jewelry that Richard had® 
fect. Looking at her he wi 
change, a subtle metamor!® 

Later, by a natural but st 
progress of events, he foul! 
with her under the after-de@ 
were seated in two cha} ? 
against the rail. Over h 
he could see a great burni 
jewel, he thought idly, forte 

(Continued on Fe 
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In the better bakeries 
ley fill these pies with SUN-MAID raisins 


Out of their experience of making 
‘bread with Sun-Maid raisins— 
Raisin Bread so good that millions 
of families serve it as a special mid- 
week treat—bakers have discovered 


ie secret of finer pies. 


_ In all the better bakeries now 
they're filling their raisin pies with 


tender, juicy Sun-Maid raisins. And 


Sun-Maid, they get the flavor and 
sweetness of grapes nurtured in well 
kept vineyards. 


ods of cleaning raisins, by Sun-Maid’s 
equipment for converting the poorer 
grades of raisins into by-products. 
(Only Sun-Maid has such equip- 


And the wholesomeness that 1s 
ment.) 


assured by Sun-Maid’s exclusive meth- 

Try these finer pies. Bakers are 
making them every day for homes 
and restaurants. 


Tell your baker or grocer to de- 


‘their mince pies carry Sun-Mai 
pies carry S aid liver one for your dinner tonight. 


| 
goodness in every bite. 


| 


| 


They know, of course, that they can 
buy inferior raisins for lessmoney. 


But they also know that, using 


ISIN BREAD 


Raisins as they come 
from every vineyard, 
even from vineyards 
that get the utmost 
care, are not all per- 
fect raisins 


By exclusive methods 
Sun-Maid removes all 
stems and inferior 
raisins, converting 
them into by-prod- 
ucts. Only Sun-Maid 
is equipped to do this 


So the raisins that 
your baker gets from 
Sun-Maid are always 
clean, uniform, full- 
flavored— quality that 
you would use 


<r.) 


S 


most. % 
i 


ih 


“y on Wednesdays 


And, soyouwillsurely geta loaf of 
Raisin Bread fresh from next week's 
special Wednesday baking, you had 
better place your order for it now. 
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Out tor Film 


That's where pyorrhea and tooth troubles 
frequently start, now say authorities 


Run your tongue across your teeth; you 


can feel film if you have it. 


bat it without harsh 


O you want whiter teeth? 

Do you want healthier teeth, 
teeth that are better protected from 
film-caused troubles? There is a new 
way—a way urged by leading dentists 
throughout the world. 


Now, as a world-wide hygienic 
movement, a 10-day test is offered 
free. Send the coupon. See for your- 
self the amazing benefits it offers. 


That dangerous film—how it fosters 
most tooth troubles—what to do 
to make dull and dingy teeth 
prettier, whiter 


Look at your teeth. If dull, 
run your tongue across them. 
will feel a film. 


cloudy, 
You 


That’s a potential danger sign. If 
the dentifrice you’re now using doesn’t 
combat that film successfully, it’s 
failing in its duty. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It hides the natural clear- 
ness of your teeth. It also holds food 
substance which ferments and causes 
acid. In contact with teeth, this acid 
starts decay. Millions of germs breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now new methods control it 


For years men of science have given 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 999, 1104 S. a Ave. 
Chicago, no. S 


Name 


Address Be ae 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
nly one tube to a family. 


Now com- 
grit—the new way. 


their best in seeking an effective com- 
batant of that film. 


Many tooth pastes do not cope 
with it adequately. Gritty substances 
were discarded as dangerous to en- 
amel. Numerous methods have been 


tested and found wanting. 


Now modern dental science has 
found two new combatants and em- 
bodied them in the modern tooth 


paste called Pepsodent. 


is to curdle the film. 
harmlessly, to remove it. A 


Its action 
Then, 
scientific method different in formula, 
action and effect from any other 
dentifrice. 


Throughout the civilized world lead- 
ing dentists urge this new method. 


To millions it has proved the folly 
of not combating film-coated teeth. 
To millions it offers daily a better pro- 
tection against 
pyorrhea, tooth 
troubles and 
decay. 


What you find 
will amaze you. 
You are urged 
to make the - 
test. It will 
cost you noth- 
ing. 


FREE 


0-Day Tube 
1 Mail Coupon 
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“T should like to ask questions,”’ she 
said, ‘‘but I don’t particularly want them 
answered.” 

“Well?” 

‘““Why am I here? How did it happen?” 

“T don’t quite know. I believe it was all 
logical enough. Though, as far as that 
goes, Charles’ conference isn’t till tomor- 
row night—Sunday.”’ 

“Your mother was afraid of reporters. 
She told me that when your father was 
dying one of them got into the house dis- 
guised as a grocer’s boy 

“Yes. Iremember. The story he wrote 
threw the market off ten points. Inciden- 
tally it upset two foreign governments ae 

“Fairy tale,” said Regina. 

“A true one.” 

“Oh, yes. I know. It’s all amazingly 
true. That’s why it’s so incredible ‘. 

He laughed, and she said quickly, 
I should be involved in it!” 

“How do you feel about being involved?” 

“T don’t know. I really don’t under- 
stand—any of it. I told Charles I did. He 
was so terribly anxious that I should! But 
I don’t. All I know is that I’m being car- 
ried along by something stronger than my- 
self, blown by the wind 4 

“Well! And do you like that?” 

“Yes, I do,” she said, and was silent a 
long time, sitting back in her chair, quite 
still, as though she had confessed what had 
better been kept secret. 

“You'd like the sea,” 
erately. 

“Do you never get tired of cruising?” 

“Oh, yes. But then I go ashore and 
amuse myself sf 

“Till you get tired of that. What a selfish 
and fascinating life! Is it true that sailors 
have sweethearts in every port?” 

“‘ Absolutely and literally true.” 

“T suppose you speak from experience,” 
she flung at him, with unexpected spiteful- 
ness. 

For a moment he was amazed; 
leaning toward her he said, “‘ Regina 

“oe Yes? ” 

“T think you’d better go to bed.” 

“So do I—but I can’t move.” 

“What?” 

“This boat, this Wanderer has charmed 
me. I’ve got no legs, no arms, no body—if 
I move at all I must fly!” 

“Regina,” he said, ‘‘I insist that you go 
to bed!” 

She began to laugh, but her laughter 
ended with a little hiss as she drew in her 
breath; a tiny, startled sound. Then she 
sprang up from her chair. He, too, rose, and 
for an instant they stood almost touching 
each other. 

“Good night!’’ she whispered. 

“Good night, Regina.” 

“T’m sorry. I didn’t know. But it 
can’t be—this can’t be true. Please tell 
yourself it isn’t. Please! You must a 
she said, and turned and went swiftly along 
the deck toward the companionway. 

Captain Mosby, coming aft some time 
later—a short, black figure with a live coal 
between his teeth—heard his name called 
and moved promptly into the shadow of 
the.awning. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Captain Mosby, I’d like your opinion. 
What do you say is the most important 
thing in a man’s life?” 

“To go his own way, sir.” 

“Ah! Thank you.” A silence; then 
Richard’s voice, curiously muffled, “We 
sail Monday morning, at the latest, Cap- 
tain Mosby.” 

“We can sail now, Mr. Richard, if you 
say the word.” The sailing master’s laconic 
murmur was an endearment; it was also, 
in spite of its apparent innocence, a shock- 
ing bit of lawlessness. He, Richard, had 
only to say the word, and Captain Mosby 
would sail now—with Regina in her cabin 
below deck! The captain, then, under- 
stood? 

“That,” said his employer quietly, “would 
be to reduce life to its simplest terms; but 
if one happens to be born with a sense of 
complications” He paused. Captain 


“That 


he told her delib- 


then 


” 


Oc 


| 
Mosby heard ‘‘a sense of hy 
amusing tone. Then Richa 
his arm, and the low voices;] ‘ 
Captain Mosby.” 
“Good night, sir.” 
The owner of the Wandiop. 
that night, a very distress]. 
young man. 
The next morning at te, 
Alexandra informed him jg 
decided to spend the daygy 
cabin, 

“Precisely what she sai 
ard. When I asked her wl 
she said no, that she was j fs 
said, ‘It’ll do me good. } 
I hope you don’t mind.’ (¢j 
was sure something was whg 
I felt her pulse, but it was cite 
then I asked her what it we an 
imagine!—that she’d left »; 
house.” ‘ 

“Her shawl?” | 
“The one you gave he | 
wanted it; and when I asi 
said she didn’t know, but s3y 
wouldn’t be happy till she at 
she was foolish, and she} 
she threw her arms aroull 
me and said she loved me. The 
I give you my word, Rick 
fect child—especially i in hr ti 
“ Alexandra!”’ growled Toha 
your coffee. It’s getting de ; 
So there was no Reg 
woman figure with which | ks 
There was, instead, the gost 


. imagined form uttering y)rds 


air: “This can’t be true. ’lea 
self it isn’t. Please! Younust 
But that night when ityas, 
many lights were burning lon 
she came on deck, and cre: up 
leaning against the after 
“T want my shawl.” 
“Have you had a good 
staring over the side. 
“Yes. But I want my 
He didn’t speak for so: 
he said, without turning, yi 
at her, ‘All right.” 
“You'll get it for me?” 
He said, as though spexing 
“T’ll take the dinghy,” anmun 
thing about needing exeise. 
ered that the dinghy was row 
“T’ll go with you.’ 
“c No. ” 
“As far as the pier.” 
Anothersilence. Then hasktt 
And she answered, “ Becise! 
And he said finally, “All he | 
“Tt looks like a duck,” \es2i 
saw the dinghy—a vague, hi 
at the foot of the yacht’sadde 
laughed at the absurdity) it. 
will be holding his confeines 
floating around in a boat kea 
There was a faint re 
laughter. 
Richard laughed too. } 
be doing something, td 
strength into rhythmic st) 
They went smoothly throf 
water—these two in a litt 
darkness. 
But halfway to the she? he 
isn’t it? Let’s paddle arcnd 
Regina said ‘‘Let’s!’’ Anjaftel 
“T’m trailing my hand i 
warm. I’d like to jump) — 
“Regina 
“What?” 7 
“Nothing. Can you sm! 
“Yes,” she said, and ad 2 
“T could peel off my stochg 
dress into my bloomers 
“But you don’t dare, he 
steadily. 
“Why not?” 
“Because the other Re 
to haunt you.” j 
“That creature!’ she (ca 
been struggling with her 
know what she wanted t 
and peek in at the windos ® 
But I said no and no — 
(Continued on ik 
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«s New Time 
Dizzy Climb 
'Fces Peak Race in which 
€ oroke all records was offi- 
a -tioned by the American 
ile Association. Pikes Peak 
iif est automobile highway in 
yf! Chandler’s time for the 
“1 climb was 17 minutes, 
seynds. The previous record 
Niutes, 15 seconds. 
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A Finer, Luxurious 4-Door Sedan 
Priced Less than a 2-Door Coach 


Twentieth Century Sedan 


Now $1 4AQO() cisitis 


Chandler Wins Pikes Peak 
Race, Breaking all Records 


PASE HER great victory has been won 
by Chandler with its marvelous Pikes 
Peak Motor—the breaking of all time records 
in the recent annual mountain-climbing race 
up the steep, treacherous slope of Pikes Peak, 
14,109 feet high. 


A stock Chandler motor clipped practi- 
cally thirty seconds off the best previous 
Pikes Peak climbing record—thus adding 
one more to the many performance records 
possessed by Chandler. 

The news of this triumph—coupled as it 
is with the announcement of important new 
developments in body-building, together 
with large price reductions—is still another 
evidence of the remarkable extent of Chand- 
ler value. 

The new Chandler Twentieth Century 
Sedan is reduced $505—a finer, big, roomy 
4-door Sedan now priced less than a 2-door 
coach! 


Here is a beauty appeal, luxury appeal, 
power appeal, price appeal—all together and 
in abundant measure. Here is a real devel- 
opment in modern coach-building—built on 
a chassis that Chandler has constantly im- 
proved and perfected. 


Pikes Peak, Mt. Washington, the Conti- 
nental Divide—on all of these and many 
others Chandler holds the record. You can 
set a pace with this car and hold it mile after 
mile, hour after hour, hill after hill—and 
thoroughly enjoy every mile, every hour, 
every hill. 

All the new Chandler models have been 
reduced in price. The Metropolitan Sedan 
De Luxe at $1795 and the Seven-Passenger 
Sedan at $1895 are both reduced $400. 
The Brougham, at $1695, is reduced $350. 
The Comrade Roadster, now $1695, is re- 
duced $100. Open models, too, have new 
low prices. All prices f. o. b. Cleveland. 


w| CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND; Export Division, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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When business brings you 
to Philadelphia. 


~~ 


Plan 
to visit the 
Sesqui- 


Centennial 
Exposition 


Philadelphia 
1926 


DIRECTION 


CHEER 


OF AMERICA 
Operating the 
largest chainot 
modern, fire- 
proofhotelsin 

the world. 


THE SATURDAY 


EAR in Mind that there is Now within 

this Friendly Town, a great New Inn, 
wherein you will find Warm Welcome, 
Courtesy, Alert Attention to your Needs, 
and Thought upon your Comfort. 


Its location is inside the busiest Commercial Dis- 
trict, with the Town’s great Marts at hand. 


More than twelve hundred homelike Guest 
Chambers there are here, each having outside Light 
and Air, Bath, and Circulating Ice-water. 


And more than half a hundred Sample-Rooms, 
the finest in the Town, to accommodate Displays 
of Merchandise. 


Withal, an old-fashion’d Hospitality, true to 
Philadelphia Traditions, does permeate the House. 


Main entrance on famous Chestnut Street 
where your welcome begins 


THE 


PHILADELPHIAL 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing ‘Director 
Charles F. Wicks, Resident .Alanager 
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“Then she must have come on board the 
yacht with you?” 

Yes.” 

He said, “‘I hope you'll let her stay there. 
I think she will, anyway. I think the Wan- 
derer will never sail again without her.” 

“No, Richard—please! She isn’t worth 
ite 

“She’s my sweetheart,” he said and 
stopped rowing, and sat with his head 
bowed, smiling to himself. It was a tre- 
mendous satisfaction to have said those 
three words, to have let the truth go out of 


| him in that sentence. He felt his mind and 


' and peaceful. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


his body freed from a burden. 
They drifted in a deep silence. Through- 


| out this pause he smiled. Then he was 


aware, dimly, of Regina making swift 
movements in the stern of the boat. 
‘“Your sweetheart!’’ she sang out. 
going to drown her 2 
He had an impression of a child’s figure 


l’'m 


standing up before him. Bare legs, white 


bloomers, a dress caught up—while he sat 
spellbound—and tucked in like a blouse. 
Then her wild laugh and a blurred arching 
of the white body 

The boat jerked suddenly sidewise. He 
had a sense of incredulity, which imme- 
diately became a sense of horror. A few 
feet astern he saw her head bob up; then it 
seemed to disappear in the darkness 

*Regina!’’ he shouted. 

There was no answer. He clutched at 
the oars, struck one of them with his hand 
and unshipped it. It floated away. He, 
with an oath, pulled off his shoes, sprang 
upon the thwart and dived into the water. 

His impulse was simply to share with 
Regina whatever experience might await 
her in that shrouding blackness. When he 
came up with her, swimming strongly and 
easily toward shore, he realized that she 
was in no danger. 

Instantly the adventure took on its true 
aspect, and he called to her, ‘‘ You’re 
mad!’’ 

“J’ve drowned her—the other Regina— 
she’s at the bottom of the Sound, with the 
mermaids.” 

“Save your breath!”” he commanded 
roughly. 

“T’m all right. Where’s the boat? The 
little fat duck : 

“Derelict!” he snapped in reply. 

They reached the shore and crawled out 
on the stony shingle. 

“My feet!”’ said Regina with a faint 
cry. So he lifted her in his arms and carried 
her up the shelving bank, through a sparse 
growth of bushes and out onto the grass 
lawn of Ballanton. 

Before them the house burned hot with 
lights and yet remained a monstrous 
shadow. 

‘“Put me down,” said Regina. 

“Not till you tell me whether my sweet- 
heart is dead.” 

*T tell you she’s with the mermaids.” 

He put her on her feet and they began to 
walk toward the house, keeping well out of 
the light that streamed from its windows. 
Regina had let down her bedraggled dress 
and felt, she said, amazingly respectable. 

‘Where are your shoes, Richard? I don’t 
hear them squashing.” 

“Left them in the boat.” 

“Tt’s nice to go barefoot on soft grass.” 

“Look here!”’ he said, stopping. “‘ Either 
we’re insane, or this is damned funny. Lu- 
dicrous! We ought to be howling our heads 
off 

“T don’t feel like howling. I feel happy— 
Quite religious, in fact. Be- 
cause I’ve just drownéd that creature, that 
heretic!” 

They skirted the edge of the lawn till 
they reached the path leading through the 
garden. “Go to the door of the dining room 
and wait for me there,’ he said. ‘“‘I’ll let 


| you in.” 


He watched her moving away from him 
like a slender, stately ghost. Then he went 
on around the house and entered it by way 
of the servants’ porch. He could hear the 
servants talking and moving about in the 
kitchen. 


Octol 


A man’s voice said, “My 
will serve the wine hoi 
Ballantine’s day.’ So Charle 
was still going on in the librar 
was no one in the entrance | 
butler’s pantry was dark. He 
the pantry into the dining 
way to the door that gave 
and opened it for Regina. § 
the room, stumbling against 
ing his arm. 

“Richard, I’m going to k; 
something to stop me.” 

“No. You mustn’t. Th 

“T—can’t—help it. Do: 
how your mother looked y 
caught in the rain and came 
Her voice broke hysterical 
much wetter now ”" > 

“‘Regina!’’ he implored, \ 
himself, helplessly. 

Then somehow she was in} 
her lips were pressed hard aj 
kiss brief and miraculous ang 

“T love you, Regina!” hey 

“No, no. It’s impossible. 
it. Let me go, Richard.” — \ 

Afterward, in his room upii 
found dry flannels in his cle 
them on—Regina had gone in 
andra’s room—he decided iit 
wanted was a drink. So] 
downstairs to the dining roo} 
canter from the sideboard ani 
self a glass of whisky. | 

The liquor warmed him a mui 
of the confusion in his mind. lew 
in a chair, in the darkness) ith 
canter on the table beside hit 

There was a light in thaal 
where he sat he could see theldti 
crystal chandelier mildly jt 
shine of it reflected in the lov 
grand stairway. It fascinateh 

Then he saw a figure drap 
brown shawl come down the ii 
under the crystal chandelie 
quickly the swath of light ith 
was gone out of his vision. | 

Regina! 

He got up and followed I). 
door of the house stood ope’ I 
out on the terrace and look; 
couldn’t find her—till finally)t 
of the house, where the glow 
he caught sight of her golde’h 

When he reached her she’ as 
quite still, near one of the vad 
library, staring in. 

He touched her arm anisi 
moving, whispered, “The ar'alll 

“The gang!’ said Richa 
“T’ye drunk a lot of whisky— 

In the famous Ballantinebiall 
pany of very solemn gentlen: 
the conference table with 
their hands. At the head oft 
Charles standing beside | he 
ing on her shoulder, sat M 
erect and smiling. There wa f 
mur from the closed ro 
ager of Ballanton the winegl 
in unmistakable tribute. — 

Outside, on the terrace, ‘% 
close to Richard’s ear, “T}i 
should have died isn’t dea | 
alive tonight than she’s: ev! 
She wants to dance ——” 

“Dance?” a 

“She wants to commit al 
you play for her?”’ ; 

“Play—what?” 7 

“The waltz!” } 

“Why?” he asked, aah u 

“Because it’s the end of ® 
swered the low, clear voir 
must be music—a waltz! ! 
must be music,” she said,” 
him, unsmiling, out of great 
tragic eyes. 


mr 


Abe company of very so™ 
had gone at last from the? 
and his mother were alone. ™ 
erect and indomitable in ® 
saying that she had felt bh 
present at the conference. 

(Continued on Pt 


h full flush of the greatest year 
tsaistory, Cleveland Six announces 
ucion of $200 on its Four-Door 
_nd the new Special Four-Door 
Le| 


eure two of the lowest priced six- 
i 4-door Sedans in America. 
it , beautiful, comfortable, power- 
lible automobiles . . . two real 
i value! 


¢ low-swung, roomy bodies... 


} (The “ 
| 
| 


EVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


smart lines... gleaming finish . . . deep, 
restful cushions... fine upholstery... 
with four-door convenience and full 
five-passenger elbow-room and leg- 
room... and selling at new low prices 
that save the buyer a great deal of 
money. 


In the Rocky Mountains of the West 
and the Appalachians of the East— 
wherever hills rise steeply and twist 
sharply—Cleveland Sixes are winning 
many brilliant clumbing records. 


CLEVELAND; Export 


Division, 
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Four-Door Sedan 


*995 


Former Price 


$1195 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


And all over the world Cleveland Six 
is noted for its wonderful ‘‘One-Shot”’ 
Lubrication System. One press of your 
heel on a plunger and you lubricate 
every part of the chassis in two seconds 
—while the car is standing still or trav- 
eling at 60 miles an hour. 


Other Cleveland Six models have new, 
lower prices, too. See them. See the 
values that are attracting thousands of 
knowing buyers. See today’s most ap- 
pealing motor car investments. 


One-Shot” Lubrication System is licensed under Bowen Products Corp. patents) 


1819 Broadway, New York City 
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ow the Iwo Big Buys of 
the Closed Car Market 


Real 4-Door Sedans, not 2-Door Coaches! 


LEVELAND SIX 


— = §1295 


Former Price 


*1495 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


Special 4-Door Sedan 
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__TELEGRAM 
__DAY LETTER 


_NIGHT MESSAGE 


_ NIGHT LETTER 
Patrons should mark an X oppo- 


NEWCOMB CARLTON, PresicENt GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, minsT VICE-PRESIDENT 


FULL-RATE TELEGRAM 


Send the falicwina message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which ar. are hereby agreed to 


£uG 1 4M S& 36 


LITTLE ROCK ARK 1925 
REX 4 COLLINGS 
CARE CURTIS PUSLISHING CO PRILLDELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


LI. GORE MINRSDL£Y STOP JUST HALF ENOUGH STOP 


J GREEN NORDIN 


seQuntty Gentleman 


made its first appearance asa monthly 
magazine with the September issue— 
and here’s what happened! 


PASADENA, CALIF.—Having many calls for Country Gen- 
tleman in Los Angeles and unable to supply. Need at least 
250 at once.—Hartley Green. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Stands and stores located outlying 
districts completely sold out of Country Gentleman.— 
C. P. Horne. 


JOPLIN, MO.—Can use 75 more September Country Gen- 
tleman. One boy is building up a route and wants 40 and 
newsstands are sold out and can use balance. Please increase 
my draw to 300 copies for October.—Charles A. Reinfro. 


LA GRANGE, ILL.—The new Country Gentleman sells like 
hot cakes. Did not have half enough. Be sure and send 
75.—Robert Eckel. 


AMERICUS, GA.—The new, big, monthly Country Gentle- 
man sure is great. Scare up 25 more of them for me.— 
Henry M. Coleman. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The new Country Gentleman went 
over big. Newsstands sold out first day and boys are wild 
about it. All my branches want more copies. Kindly double 
my order for October.—C. A. Henes. 


TURTLE CREEK, PA.—The September Country Gentle- 
man was completely sold out the first day and the kids are 
yelling for more. I will need 125 of the October issue.— 
L. J. Grumet. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


|” POSTAL TELEGRAPH = COMMERCIAL CABLES 


_SLASS OF SERVICE DESIRED — CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIOENT 


SOR 7 
TO ALL 
AMERICA 


RECEIVER'S NUMBER 
Fast Tevecram 


CHECK 


: Time FiLeo 
must mark an X opposite the class of 
Servicn desired . mer sg the Seltpace will bo 
legrar 


transmitee STANDARD TIME 


Send the following Telegram, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to. 


* 
GO" Bo s¥, 


SEATTLE WASH AUG 29, 1985, 


Ao Je HOLL 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO PHILA PA 


BIG DEMAND FOR UAW CENT FROM OUTSIDE DEALERS ALSO 


ALL BRANCHES. INCREASED 


DEMAND INDICATES SEATILE CONSIGNMENT SHOULD Bs THOUSAND COPIES 


OSBORNE ADAMSON 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 96) 

“When I brought in the wine and cake, 
as I used to when he was alive, I knew that 
he was here—I felt him near me—and I 
understood that he had come to look on at 
your success.” 

“My success,”’ repeated Charles. “Yes, 
I’ve succeeded. But—for the moment—I 
can’t remember quite what it means.” 

“It means that the world will go on,” 
answered his mother simply and with pro- 
found conviction. 

They looked at each other, understand- 
ing each other, constrained to this under- 
standing by involuntary processes, by a 
ruthless similarity of mind. Charles, recog- 
nizing this similarity, smiled, and leaning 
down as though by compulsion would have 
kissed his mother’s cheek. 

But at that moment, in the drawing- 
room adjoining the library, they heard the 
Ballantine organ booming out an insane 
waltz. 

Charles rushed to the connecting door 
and opened it. He, and his mother stand- 
ing just behind him, saw Richard seated in 
the organ loft and Regina, in a golden 
shawl, dancing. 

She, like a bright leaf blown by capricious 
winds, danced alone in the great room, ex- 
pressing with her body, with the rhythmic 
importance of her body, all that was op- 
posite and contrary to what had gone on, 
so solemnly, in the Ballantine library; put- 
ting forth her life in a kind of defiance to 
that world of fixed and formal accomplish- 
ment; that world which would go on. 

It lasted only a little while. A fragment 
of a dance; a fragment of defiance. Then 
she had finished, and had sunk down at 
Charles’ feet in a pose of humility that was 
somehow her triumph. 

“Regina!” he said. ‘‘How do you—hap- 
pen to be—here?”’ 

“We came ashore,”’ she answered, not 
raising her head, “‘in a boat—like a duck— 
to get my shawl 

“You were dancing. Why should you 
dance, Regina?”’ 

“Because I’m not dead.” 

“But—I don’t understand. What does 
it mean?” 

Then she lifted her head and looked at 
him. ‘ Your mother knows what it means.” 

Mrs. Ballantine spoke promptly. “It 
means that you’re not going to marry 
Charles. For which I thank God!” 

“Thank music,” said Regina, rising 
slowly from the floor. ‘‘Thank all bright 
colors, and quick sounds, and thank—the 
wind a3 

Charles said with a curious, futile im- 
patience, ““What? The wind? I don’t 
understand.” Then catching her wrist he 
exclaimed, “‘You’re out of your mind, 
Regina!”’ E 

“No, no! I’m quite myself. Look, 
Charles, you see? And I want to go now. 
Please, I must go.” 

“You can’t! I won’t let you 

“Charles!” said his mother. 


” 


Y] 
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“But—how can she? st 
night? It’s impossible.” 

Then Richard laughed and , 
ing down from the organ loft, | 
red and jolly, his blond hair w 
disheveled. 

“Regina wants to go,” Zi 
easy enough. I’ll show you | 
picking her up bodily, for the 
that night, he carried her in] 
the room and out of the h 
have belonged, but for ec 
to the Princess Regina. 

On the path leading doy 
stage they met Aunt Ale 
panied by a short, stubby m 

“Captain Mosby!” hai 

“T thought you were dre 
the answer; “and the lady 

“They found the boat! 
Alexandra, and burst readily 

“The dinghy, sir. It drifted 
cable 

“‘T see,” said Richard. 
fast to Regina’s hand, he 
and whispered at length to Aun) 
Whereupon that lady’s 
ruptly. 

“My dear boy!” she bre 
kissed him and kissed Regin; 
“Well ” and turned { 
Mosby with unexpected 
you bother about me! Yo 
young people back to the 
let them out of your sight a 

Regina seized the older 

“You don’t understand. at 
ing—to New York 

“You silly child!” renin | 
andra tremulously, and vee 
muttering to herself, ‘ 
story from Edith 


schooner Richard said to: 
going to marry me. Cap 
marry us tonight.” 

She answered with extraord 
lance, ‘I’ll do nothing of the sc 
spoiled the dream. I hate y; 
throwing herself down in at lec] 
sat inconsolably weeping, he 4 
her arm. 

Some two hours later Rich at 
and found her peacefully 
chair. “3 

He bent down and kissed 
with a start and, realizing s 
schooner was under way, said, 
got to New York?” 

“We're not, going to Ne 
answered casually. “We're 
other way, up the Sound 

“Then you're taking 
will?” 

“AY eee T. 

She was silent a long in : 
lifted her arms and sighed, an 
head down against her breas 

“Then that’s all right. 
real—because that’s how 5 
taken,” said Regina. | 
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“Wotta Life! Here We've Gone and Put Up the Whole Business, and I 
Realized That They Didn't Send Us a Cellar!” 


ird this tale, and seen it con- 
, gistration slip of the Bavarian 
+ lub, and having observed the 
4 iful dog’s reaction to the word 
gan to make a hasty calcula- 
les of German currency which 
ular time, owing to the rapid 
» of the German mark, were 
ments the contour of second- 
iches. 
¢c-beautiful dog’s master, how- 
t tly waved aside my tentative 
f. million marks and coarsely 
t/2 was out for big money. He 
a with bulging and slightly ap- 
. es, have five dollars in Amer- 
» and lacking that, the dog 
id in Munich. 
ae as odd at the time that a 
» hould be registered under the 
‘i, which is an English and not 
yinutive; and it was not until 
t) later that it occurred to me 
yd “Dick”? in German means 


2 I purchased the wonder- 
1, for five dollars in American 
jsited another five dollars to 
. at he would be fed on horse 
herwise lapped in luxury for 
mn at the end of which time I 
»'turn to America, and further 
tit at the end of the three 
gs iistress should chaperon him 
i/ in the South of Germany to 
j2 North of Germany and per- 
yee his embarkation on the 
ifPresident Harding. 
azement, it might be added in 
“lght the cost of the wonder- 
dr to the staggering sum of 
oollars and eighty-seven cents. 
i, to having the attentions of 
¢.peron on his journey from 
)emen, the dog Dick was also 
i various stops by friendly 
e suls and consuls general. An 
lige number of United States 
n congressmen had visited Eu- 
ig hat year, and most of them 
i up our consular offices in 
etheir money changed and to 
were furs and jewelry could 
«most advantageously and to 
‘i held by the consuls; and 
mr account for the amiability 
} American consular officers 
- ere showered with telegrams 
to take all possible steps to 
tl dog Dick changed cars at 
Eces, embarked on the right 
n was not suffering from hun- 
, mesickness or that dragging- 
a). 


Wader-Beautiful Dick 


Ive been a tremendous relief 
t} do something for a non- 
‘ and a non-senator; even, in 
ig. And again, they may have 
t che dog Dick merely in order 
i departure and thus escape 

uges of telegrams. A consular 
il do almost anything to avoid 
Kied at half past two in the 
worried and suspicious em- 
rerman Telegraph Bureau, as 
-imbers of consuls in Prussia 
ri during the late summer of 
‘ng obliged to paddle down- 
h shaking fingers take in and 
2 \irk-brown telegram, reading, 
ollows: 


Paris or Nancy or Rheims 
3apaume or Cambrai or Brus- 
Wp, as the case may have been) 


‘iP AFRAID PROPER AC- 
DITIONS NOT MADE STOP 
3E YOUR INFLUENCE 
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MY STUPID DOGS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


WITH CAPTAIN TO LET DOG SLEEP 
ON HIS BED STOP TELL CAPTAIN 
NOT GIVE DOG CHICKEN BONES AS 
BAD FOR STOMACH STOP. 


Notwithstanding the distinguished an- 
cestry of the wonder-beautiful dog. Dick, 
his quick grasp of the baffling expletive 
“Pfui!’”’ the nourishing horse meat on 
which he was fed during his formative 
period, and his association with the intel- 
lectual cream of the American consular 
service, he has signally failed to develop 
even a tithe, as the saying goes, of the 
astuteness that has characterized the dogs 
of literature. I do not know the size of a 
tithe; but it could be pretty small, and 
still be larger than the astuteness that my 
present dog, together with all his predeces- 
sors in office, has developed. 

Straws, it is said, show which way the 
mattress has been stuffed; and from the 
lesser acts of the wonder-beautiful dog Dick 
one can readily gauge his greater follies. 

He has, for example, a passion for lying 
among feet when not engaged in examining 
the house for likely mouse or chipmunk 
coverts. When I repair to my workroom 
to engage in a struggle with what is laugh- 
ingly known as the Muse, the dog Dick 
accompanies me and stands in the middle 
of the room with his ears laid well back, 
listening for something at which to growl, 
until I have taken my seat at my desk. 
He then inserts himself between my feet 
with almost devilish cunning, so that his 
head rests on one of my feet and all four 
of his paws are pressed firmly against my 
ankles. 


Dogs Forever Underfoot 


There would be nothing wrong with this 
attitude except for the fact that any per- 
son engaged in literary composition is, as 
is well known, obliged from time to time to 
tilt back in his chair for such purposes as 
to wish that he was engaged in some less 
arduous task than literary composition, or 
to observe the actions of the flies on the 
ceiling, or to perform minor operations on 
his finger nails and cuticle, or merely to 
permit his mind to turn over in neutral for 
ten or fifteen minutes. At such moments 
the dog Dick twitches slightly, and care- 
fully but unconsciously places a paw or his 
nose or his tail on the exact spot from 
which one of the legs of the chair has been 
lifted. 

When, therefore, the leg of the chair is 
eventually lowered, it lands on some por- 
tion of the dog Dick’s anatomy with a dull 
crunch. Instantly the air is shattered by 
a wild scream of anguish, and the dog Dick 
scrambles to his feet with a commotion 
that might be equaled, but not exceeded, 
by five or six wildcats fighting in a barrel. 
All literary activities at once cease while 
the dog Dick hobbles painfully around the 
room, tentatively testing his damaged 
paw—or nose or tail. 

Having with some difficulty persuaded 
himself that he is still intact, he fawns fool- 
ishly and ingratiatingly on me to show that 
he harbors no malice, and immediately en- 
twines himself with my feet again. Con- 
sequently the whole horrifying catastrophe 
is reénacted from two to five times daily. 

It is perfectly apparent to me, of course, 
that if the dog Dick had even half a tithe 
of the mental capacity of the dogs of litera- 
ture he would have learned long ago to 
keep away from feet, and would content 
himself by lying in the corner of the room 
farthest removed from my desk. 

The suggestion has been made by per- 
sons unfamiliar with the dog Dick that if 
my own mental capacity were what it 
ought to be I would solve the problem by 
remembering not to tilt back in my chair 
or by refusing to permit him to enter my 
workroom at all. 

The first suggestion can only be dis- 
missed with the contempt that it deserves; 


for every author knows that at least two- 
fifths of an author’s time must be spent 
tilted back in a chair with a completely 
vacant mind. If chair tilting among 
authors should be abolished by law, the 
literary output of the nation would prob- 
ably fall to zero in ten years’ time. 

I have made an effort to carry out the 
second suggestion, but it only causes the 
dog Dick to stand just outside my work- 
room, with his nose pressed to the crack 


between the floor and the door, and blow | 


violently through it at five-minute inter- 
vals. Here again is another cruel revela- 
tion of his mental backwardness. If he 
had the ability of the dogs of literature he 
would realize that there is only one door to 
the room, and that I could not leave it 
without being immediately discovered. He 
feels obliged, however, to create an un- 


endurable disturbance every five minutes | 


by obtaining nasal confirmation of my 
presence through the crack under the door. 

His uncontrollable ambition to lie among 
feet is particularly noticeable during games 
of chance in which I occasionally partici- 
pate. In the vicinity of my home lives 
a distinguished novelist and playwright 
who—not content with the staggering roy- 
alties that he extracts from publishers 
and theatrical managers—takes a fiendish 
delight in luring his neighbors into that 
hellish game mah-jongg and wrenching 
additional income from them by his almost 
devilish ingenuity. 

On the frequent occasions when I have 
unwillingly contributed to his already 
swollen revenues, the dog Dick has placed 
himself beneath the exact center of the 
gaming table before the players have taken 
their seats. Since the table is small, the 
start of the game finds the dog Dick in 
close contact with eight human feet. Some 
of them he lies on and some he lies under. 
From time to time during the progress of 
the game, the ire of three players is fre- 
quently aroused at the same moment, with 
the result that the dog Dick is briskly 
and simultaneously kicked and stamped. 
One would naturally suppose that one ex- 
perience of this sort would be enough for 
even a lack-witted dog; but the dog Dick 
merely emits several low moans, bursts out 
from under the table, shakes himself 


smartiy, walks around to the other side of | 


the table and crawls in among the feet 


again. This peculiarly stupid habit is not | 
displeasing to the players during chilly | 


weather; but I know of no way in which it 
can be regarded as a sign of intelligence. 


Four-Legged Aristocrats 


The dogs of literature have been great 
hands to fetch and carry for their masters. 
As I recollect it, they would pull the baby 
away from in front of the fire engine, bring 
the master his hat and stick before he set 
out on a walk, remove the soiled dishes 
from the table, take in the evening paper, 
operate the elevator in a burning building 
by pulling on the starting rope, and even 
pick the coals out of the furnace clinkers. 

My dogs have never displayed much 
ability along these lines. The dog Stocky, 
I remember—so called because he was pur- 
chased with a small sum snatched from the 
wolves of Wall Street by a small transac- 
tion in the stock of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany—was an excellent carrier of letters 
and newspapers, up to a certain point. He 
would clutch the newspapers and letters 
proudly in his mouth until he encountered 
another dog. In his eagerness to investi- 
gate the stranger’s social standing, he 
would then carefully secrete the newspapers 
and letters in an out-of-the-way place. 
The excitement of the encounter, however, 


invariably caused him to forget where he, 


had hidden his burden, so that his value as 
a letter and newspaper carrier was con- 
siderably impaired—unless one didn’t ob- 
ject to getting his letters and newspapers 
from a week to five months late. 
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Can you buck 


the line of winter? 


Ir’s the hardest game you ve got to 
face in the whole year. Winter is 
your strongest opponent. Chilling 
winds... sleet storms... a quick, 


warm day ... then freezing and 
cold again. Will winter win? 
Or you? 


Protect yourself from these sud- 
den changes of temperature. Wear 
Wright’s Health Underwear. Made 
of wool—which is highly absor- 
bent—and knitted with a patented 
loop-stitch to increase that absorb- 
ency, Wright’s Health Underwear 
takes up every bit of the body 
moisture. Because wool is a non- 
conductor of heat, the chill, icy 
winter weather can’t get through it. 
Your natural body heat can’t get 
out, either. You are always warm, 
comfortable and dry. You aren’t 
likely to chill and take cold when 
you are wearing Wright’s Health 
Underwear. 

Nowhere can you find a more 
economical buy for your money. 
Every garmentis carefully and skil- 
fully made—seams well sewed, 
buttonholes which will not tear, 
buttons which won’t come off. 
Every size is exact and generous 
—no uncomfortable bunches or 
binding. 

Go to your favorite store today 
and get your supply of Wright’s 
Health Underwear. It comes in 
three weights—heavy, medium 
and light. You can purchase just 
the right weight for your partic- 
ular climate or season. Besides 
pure wool, you can also buy wor- 
sted and wool-and-cotton mixed. 
Union suits or separate garments, 
in all sizes, weights and fabrics. 
Write for our booklet, ‘“Comfort,” 
which gives you helpful, interest- 
ing facts about our underwear. 
When writing, please mention the 
name of your store. 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Wricut’s UNDERWEAR Company, Inc. 
74 Leonard Street New York City 


For over forty years, the finest of underwear 
(Copyright 1925, Wright's Underwear Co., Inc.) 
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Why not give 


them the food they need in 


a form they love? 


That’s the modern idea in diet. 


These 


toasty grains taste like nutmeats . . . crisp 
and crunchy. You eat them because you 
love them, because when “nothing tastes 
good” they tempt and entice the appetite! 


AU beoues diet starts by tempting 
the appetite. Instead of eating 
foods you don’t care much for simply 
because they are “good for you,” you 
eat foods that are good for you because 
your appetite calls for them. 


That’s much better, you'll agree. 
Quaker Puffed Rice is that kind 


of cereal. It’s as crunchy as fresh toast, 


O7A Ts 


and as crispy. Its flavor is different 
from any cereal you have ever tasted 
... it’s as enticing as a confection. 


Children love it, because it is dif- 
ferent. And that stops coaxing them 
to eat a needed food. 


Men like it, because it breaks the 
monotony of too-often-served dishes. 
And that solves another frequent 
problem. 


And ... its food value is that of 
fine, selected rice. Digests easily be- 
cause it is steam puffed . . . each grain 
is eight times the size of an ordinary 
grain of rice. Every food cell thus is 


broken. 
ok * * 


Serve with milk or cream, or in 
bowls of half and half. Try with 
cooked fruit, or, as a special delight, 
with fresh berries or fruit. Serve as 
a breakfast adventure, as a supper dish 
supreme, as a bed-time snack that will 
not disturb sleep. Try, too, asa lighter 
luncheon for clearer minded afternoons. 


* * * 


Also Puffed Wheat 


C O..M P A:NLY 


The dog Stocky—also a wire-haired ter- 
rier—was taught to eat his dinner on an 
outspread copy of the Boston Evening 
Transcript in order that the floor might not 
be soiled; and a large amount of admira- 
tion was aroused among visitors by his 
ability to hunt out a copy of the Transcript, 
when ordered to do so, and spread it in 
front of the fireplace in readiness for his 
dinner. His lack of true intelligence was 
held up before the public gaze in a shocking 
manner on one unfortunate occasion when, 
on being ordered to bring the Transcript, 
he triumphantly pounced on a copy of Mr. 
Hearst’s Boston American, which I had 
inadvertently failed to conceal before giv- 
ing the order. The full horror of this situa- 
tion will probably be more apparent to 
New Englanders than to the lay reader. 

The successor of the dog Stocky worked 
hard to become a carrier of parcels; but 
unfortunately he had been brought up in 
very select kennels among the idle aris- 
tocracy of the North Shore of Massachu- 
setts, and was consequently a victim of the 
neurasthenic tendencies so frequently found 
among our rapidly increasing loafing set. 
As a result, he would invariably be over- 
come in the middle of each effort by an 
overwhelming sense of the futility of his 
endeavors, and would dejectedly drop his 
newspaper in the middle of the road and 
definitely refuse to go on with the ex- 
periment. 

He was averse to meeting new people; 
and when guests entered the home he 
would go into the country and crawl down 
a favorite woodchuck hole, where it was 
pleasantly dark and practically secluded, 
and spend hours in barking hoarsely at the 
single tenant woodchuck. After the guests 
had gone he would emerge from the wood- 
chuck hole, thoroughly covered with mud 
and very large, very black woodchuck 
fleas, dodge rapidly back home and throw 
himself timidly but firmly on the couches 
and easy-chairs, where he would unosten- 
tatiously shake out the fleas. 

I took up the matter of his excessive 
stupidity and timidity with the aristo- 
cratic owner of the aristocratic kennels 
from which he came; and the aristocratic 
owner wrote back to me in typically aristo- 
cratic fashion that the timidity and stupid- 
ity of the dog were no doubt due to the fact 
that one of my servants had secretly 
beaten him. This theory would have been 
a good one if (1) I had had any servants, 
which I hadn’t; and if (2) any servant 
could have managed to get near enough to 
the dog to beat him, which he couldn’t. 

An extra-large buck woodchuck finally 
resented his intrusion to such a degree that 
he tackled him at the bottom of a hole. 
The poor wretch killed the woodchuck, but 
passed into the great unknown himself 
from the ripping that he took in killing 
him. Like many other stupid aristocrats, 
he died game. 


A Dog’s Life 


The neurasthenic wire-haired terrier vied 
for my affections with an extremely robust 
but extremely clumsy Airedale purchased in 
infancy from a bird-and-dog store on Fifth 
Avenue. He was loud, noisy and affection- 
ate, and the unluckiest dog that ever 
wagged a tail. His—the dog Stub’s—life 
was a series of misfortunes. As soon as he 
recovered from worms, he was attacked by 
distemper. As soon as he recovered from 
distemper, he came down with mange. As 
soon as he recovered from mange, he was 
run over by a truck and twisted all out of 
shape. As soon as he recovered from the 
truck, he laid open two feet on broken 
glass. As soon as his feet healed, a collie 
inflicted painful tooth wounds on his back. 
When he recovered from the tooth wounds, 
he nearly passed out with strychnine poi- 
soning. When the strychnine was elimi- 
nated from his system, he developed ran- 
ula, which is a spongy growth under the 
tongue that has to be eliminated with a 
pair of pruning shears every few months. 

Any unoccupied periods between these 
misfortunes were adequately filled with 


colds, worms, flea epidemi 
eries and more worms, W 
up affectionately on a little 
knock the child over, whe 
child’s relatives or caretak 
him a severe kicking. : 
He was deeply attra 
voice raised in song, and 
distances in order to fawn 
join in the song. He had 
voice which occasionally br 
tenor; but owing to the facet ¢ 
was untrained and would fj 
off key, his efforts were 1 
ciated by those that he 
sist, and generally resulted 
recipient of a number 
blows. Yet to the day ¢ 
ance—he walked around | 
of me in Washington on 
afternoon, and when I rox 
a few seconds later he h 
effectually that no amount 
calling or advertising or hi 
offering was ever able to b 
to the day of his disapp 
unable to resist the tempta 
song with any friend or th 
acquaintance, in spite of 
best efforts were certain to 
ing bué pain and humiliat 
The dog Stub was also 
the lure of open water. O 
or a brook or the ocean, | 
into it with stately tread, lay 
roll up his eyes, stick his nos 
the air and switch his 
the surface with an air of y 
light, mixed with sweet angu 
denness of the chill. H 
gayly to shore, gallop r 
persons that he was acco 
moment, get as close to 
and then shake himself > 
spray them liberally 
amount of guttural cursi 
or stick-wielding was ever s) 
make him remember to shake 
of range. ay 


. 
A Passion for Golf Bl 


I might add that all my dogit 
original Dick, a water spaniel tl! 
at the age of eight, down tot 
beautiful dog Dick, have been iim 
their determination not to sli 
from their coats after a swim) 
could shake it on the garments |! 
longings of their nearest and dea 
friends. | 

The dog Stub was a fairly s@ 
carrier, but I was never able tc 
to carry a newspaper in sucha yi 
was readable after he had delivell 
ing large and active and clums}il 
constantly moist mouth. Ord 
moisture dripped from his to 
the rugs, furniture, books, brie 
carefully cleaned shoes in his villl 
when he carried a newspaper 
through the paper and made) 
readable as the condemned papt 
the United States Mint after it 
for half a day. ee) 

The wonder-beautiful dog Di 
certain superficial signs of int 
the matter of retrieving, and fre 
cites the admiration of my fr 
what my friends take for inti 
really stupidity at bottom. } 

In the autumn the dog Dic 
nies me along the bea 
marsh through which a ri 
sea; and in the marsh 
winter yellowlegs and bee 
two excellent varieties of 
with bacon and bake for ff 
hot oven. Too often the 
shot, drop in the river | 
down toward the breakers 
The dog Dick, being, as! 
somewhat slow on the upt 
the birds fall into the? 
dances with excitement | 
report of the gun. Co 
asmall stone and toss! 

(Continued onF 
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Th: DRILL that WEATHERED the STORM 


| dt started its travels in 1921- was wrecked — 
salvaged “and is still rendering valuable service 


YN March 16, 1921, the motor ship “Kennecott” slid down the ways. 
’ Part of its original tool equipment was a Black & Decker Half-Inch 
= Portable Electric Drill. 


"vo years the “Kennecott” sailed the seas, ranging from Japan and 
ist to the Atlantic Seaboard. On October 8, 1923, she was wrecked 
tl British Columbia coast, and the painting reproduced above is taken 
min actual- photograph showing her lying on the rocks off Graham 
in| With the breaking seas hurling their spray higher than her mastheads. 


e 2quel is told in a letter which we recently received from Walter 
rgvill, Sanitary and Heating Engineer, of Prince Rupert, B. C. 


*‘ne machine I am using is a Black & Decker 14-inch, F. G. type, 
(1 volts, and was salvaged off the U. S. motor ship “Kennecott”, 
w ch ran on the rocks in a storm at Queen Charlotte Islands on the 
Biish Columbia coast. The ship had a cargo of copper ore from 

ska and was a total wreck. Fishermen salvaged some material 
; the wreck, among which was this Black & Decker Electric Drill. 
I) customs authorities took charge of the material, and a sale was 
ne at which the drill was knocked down to us. 


It ad been taken to an electrician before the sale and found in good 
she. I have found that it comes in very handy and effects a con 
si¢cable saving in both human energy and time.” 


LACKS DECKER 


Bi coeh! Dub tes Gory 
eh Mea SE Be POMITS 


With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” ~ a ‘ } _ 


Four-and-a-half Years of Service and Still Going Strong 


This is not unusual for a Black & Decker Drill, although its submersion 
in salt water before being salvaged, which did not impair its usefulness, 
is an unusually severe test. 

Black & Decker Portable Electric Drills, Electric Screw Drivers, Electric Socket Wrenches, 


Electric Tappers and Electric Grinders are sold by the leading Mill Supply, Machinery, 
. Plumbing, Sheet Metal, Automotive and Electrical Supply Houses. 


YOU CAN BUY THEM ANYWHERE 


“THE BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO,. 


TOWSON, MD., U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory: Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


BRANCH OFFICES WITH SERVICE STATIONS IN a 

BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DETROIT BALTIMORE 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DALLAS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 

KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND MONTREAL TORONTO 


= 


Portable 
Electric 
Drill 


Sey ite ; 
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hk) peta BY HARGRAFT 


The Grenadier Guards 
—scarlet coats and 
bearskin shakos. Formal 
guard mount! When 
pipes are lit, then 
wouldnt you like to 
be there while the men 
who have served rem- 
inisce? 


Bee England come Ben Wade 


pipes. . 
From the first day on they are sweet, 


. different from all others. 


mellow, ‘‘broken-in.”’ Breaking-in an 
ordinary pipe means smoking out the 
varnish, the stain, the metallic coating 
inside the bowl. The Ben Wade inside 
. the briar itself 
is pumiced and polished by the Ben 
Wade patented process. ‘The pores of 


bowl] is unstained . . 


the wood are opened and kept open for 
perfect absorption! Precious moments of 
perfect pipe smoking are slipping by. . . 
don’t wait longer. Ask your best tobac- 
conist for Ben Wade pipes. If he can’t re- 
spond to your demand write for the 
catalog of all shapes in actual sizes. 


Since 1860 Leeds, Eng. 


ch iN Nas 


T= 


HARGRAFT & SONS 
Sy) 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
bird. The dog Dick, having a consuming 
passion for pursuing sticks, stones, golf balls, 
tennis balls and other throwable objects, at 
once hurls himself into the river after the 
stone and paddles eagerly toward the spot 


| where it landed. The floating bird catches 


his eye, and he at once realizes that he has 
found the stone that I threw, although it 
has changed slightly in color, size and odor. 
He consequently seizes it and bears it 
triumphantly back to me, little wotting, 
poor wretch, that he is being grossly de- 
ceived. ; 

The dogs of literature, I am sure, would 
know that stones sink in water, and would 
refuse to be misled in such a painfully 
obvious manner. 

During the summer months I live close 
to the edge of the golf links—so close in 
fact that the earnest players hook their 
second shots into the long grass beneath my 
workroom windows and then stand there 
while I am trying to earn my living, and 
curse and slash at the grass with their masb- 
ies and tell one another that they shot a 93 
yesterday but that you’d never know it 
from the way they’re hitting ’em today. 

It therefore occurred to me that I could 
make the wonder-beautiful dog Dick earn 
his keep by instilling in him an appetite 
for pursuing and unearthing the golf balls 
that were lost among the whins and bracken 
and shrubbery of my small estate. 

This I was successful in doing, but un- 
fortunately I was unable to curb his appe- 
tite at the proper point. The dog Dick will 
not only dig golf balls from the bushes but 
he will—if allowed to run loose—dash out 
on the golf links in front of a golfer who is 
mildly turning over in his mind the prob- 
lem of whether to use a mid-iron or a spoon 


| on his next shot, and scoop up his ball in 


his mouth without hesitating in his flight. 


A Chicken Fancier 


No golfer has yet been able to catch the 
dog Dick during one of these raids; but I 
greatly fear that if one ever does so he will 
beat him to a pulp with the heaviest niblick 


| in his bag. It would not be so bad—from 


my point of view—if the dog Dick would 


| return to me with these stolen golf balls 
| unblemished; but unfortunately his pas- 


sion for them is so great that he retires to 


| a sequestered corner and chews off their 
| covers. 


The first dog of my early boyhood, the 


| water spaniel Dick, had a few traits that— 


to draw it mildly—struck the older resi- 


| dents of the community as being unfor- 


tunate in the extreme. He could not, I 


| remember, resist the lure of a chicken in 
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flight; and when I entered a farmer’s or- 
chard to test the quality of his fruit, which 
I frequently did uninvited, the original 
Dick would climb over or under the fence 
with me and devote-his attention to the 
chickens. If he had a good day, and the 
farmer didn’t interrupt him, he could kill 
as many as twenty chickens in ten minutes. 

He was also of great assistance to me in 
the sport of pig riding, which was very pop- 
ular with me at one period. I would enter 
a pigpen, I remember, and mount the 
largest pig in sight, after which Dick 
would clamber between the fence rails and 
nip the pig’s heels, causing him to race 
around the pen in true circus style. At the 
end of an hour or two of rare sport we 
would go home, and I would hide my shoes 
behind the couch, and the dog would be 
blamed for it and barred from the house 
for several days. 

It is my recollection that every catas- 
trophe that occurred in my community 
during my youth—every early frost and 
every drowning accident and every large 
robbery and every broken window and 
every unpleasant natural phenomenon, like 
a destructive thunderstorm—was blamed 
on me and my dog Dick. It was freely pre- 
dicted, I believe, that I would be hanged; 
and there are still an uncomfortably large 
number of old residents of the town in 
which I live who are hopeful that their 
worst fears for me will be fulfilled. This 
feeling is not ameliorated to any noticeable 
extent by the stupidities of the wonder-dog 
Dick. 

The dogs of literature, on the other hand, 
are always so free from gaucheries and 
from offensive traits that everyone has a 
kind word for them; and they could easily 
be elected mayor if it were fashionable to 
elect dogs to office. They never run away 
from home, and they never get mud on 
clean bedspreads, and they always recog- 
nize a bad man at the very first smell. My 
dogs, however, spend hours in investigat- 
ing alien garbage pails; and on rainy days, 
when a deep and unnatural silence has 
settled over the house, we have always 
known that we would find the dog of the 
moment asleep on the cleanest counterpane 
in the house. 

As for this business of detecting crimi- 
nals, my dogs have always dozed quietly 
and calmly on the porch when bootleggers 
and second-story men and murderers passed 
by the door; but at the approach of our 
dearest and most loyal friends they would 
invariably leap to their feet with howls and 
growls and roars of rage, and occasionally 
sink a tooth in the ankle of an amiable 
neighbor that we were particularly anxious 
not to antagonize. 


Lake Arrowhead, California 


Octo va 


The distinguished novelis| at 
wright who lives near me stag¢ 
shouldn’t be too intelligent. jg 
that a too intelligent dog cei 
complications; and he insta‘by 
of the dog of mixed lineage th y, 
up in the Gas House District hg 
by some friends of his. 

On the first occasion when 2g 
dog investigated the land in t y 
his owners by adoption, he ey 
bull terrier that took a viol 
him. The bull terrier, with 
oath, assaulted and battered jh, 
dog with such venom that he ap 

After the bull terrier had sig, 
home, however, the gas-hous lo, 
opened one eye and moved ; 
Eventually he crawled back tiis 
owners, who nursed him back)} 


The Gas:House Dog’s 


After his recovery they wer jy; 
see that he was saving bones) 
how hungry he might be, he cbf 
each bone that was given hilto 
beneath the garage. Finally, i; 
positing a bone under the gara 
afternoon, he set off at a gallcto 
former gas-house haunts, 

An hour later he returned,)lk 
one of the most motley assem ge 
ever seen together. The puzz) 9 
the gas-house dog counted thm 
ray and saw that there were a 
of them. 

The gas-house dog took the|oy 
garage and let them sniff cm 
while; and he then led them oj 
home of the bull terrier that tla 
and battered him. A short tel 
bull terrier saw the gas-house yg: 
ing toward him alone. Insta! 
terrier’s rancor burst into full we 
He leaped at the gas-house d\wi 
wide open, and at that monit! 
eight other dogs popped out im 
houses and trees and hedgerini 
taneously fell on him. Three shill 
a little piece of the bull terrier is! 
to the lip of each of the twent gl 
The gas-house dog immediay! 
twenty-eight back to his im 
brought out the bones he had :/el 
were exactly twenty-eight of 2 

Such intelligence is the intel et 
dogs of literature. I am ratheish 
admit it, but a short time ago it 
wife for the dog Dick. In ease il 
golfer ever gets at him with anit 
one of his golf-ball holdups, Jan 
able to get another just iki 
afraid I like them stupid. 
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deakon. and this is Evelyn 


s/an. she calls him Benny. 


od 
t 
he 
id 


ngn the lapp of winter. 


.e pictures a little better look- 
‘yy was so they woodent get 
_ day sed to old Evelyn that if 
‘ld deakon it wood be spring 


she 


d her head to one side and sed 
ist’ Shute you are quite galant 
a‘ this is the poim. it is a dire- 
i old deakon speeks and then 


ne deakon speeks 


im (ur never in 


C 
ir 


out to call 
uy 5 times a day 


ul ? you at all 


oli Miss Evelyn ansers 


ha 


er 


n 


rv 


imeen and seldum cleen 
lan a mummy 

vite to come and lite 
ne i vummy. 


n is the strongest othe a 


an|3e. women only use it when 


ve 


mutch put upon. men speek 


ferit some times but women 
- mw tch injoyment in this life and 
jes\vhat they want to.] 


leg 
pr 


i 


mn puts in his oar again 


ya girl thet i 
(: than enny 
ow shood always show 


tyr Benny 


S|velyn ansers his question 


int comes along to throw 
S|) the lapp of spring 


akon yips one moar yip 
'gle with the dove 


3 sure as you was born 
winder had flew love 


shod be clawn. 


is the last say whitch aint 
lel in sutch cases 


omy Evelyn » § 


islist for dancing gigs © 
h 


» not like my tin 
my swill and pigs 
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BEAND BEANY WRITE A BOOK OF POIMS 


(Continued from Page 42) 


tin meens here the deakons mony and not 
the tin lanterns and candelsticks whitch 


me and Pewt and Beany used to get when 
we was driving his swill cart. 

this is the last i have herd about old 
deakon and old Evelyn. there is probably 
moar to come but not in time for my book 
of poims. peraps i shall have to wright an- 
other book if Beany holds out. but it aint 
safe to reckon on Beany. at present Beany 
is ahead. if ennything shood hapen before 
my book is printed i will put in a P.S. 
xplaining all. 
Wednesday August 17, 186— if this was 
school time there woodent be enny school 
this afternoon. so i gess this afternoon i 
will not wirk enny and will have a rest. as 
it is a hot day i gess me and Pewt and 
Beany will go up river to the gravil and tip 
the boat over and have sum fun diving off 
of it. a feller has got to be cairful and not 
have a apologetic shock like sum literary 
men have. they wirk hard for a long time 
and then sum day they falls prostrate on 
the ground and fomes at the mouth and 
when they has fully recovered they find 
they cant use there rite arm and there rite 
hine leg. peraps it is their left arm and 
their left hine leg. i am not sure whitch. 
but eether is bad enuf not to be able to use. 

sumtimes they talks as if they dident 
have enny palet or had sum red-hot hasty 
puding in there mouth. so you bet i aint 
going to have that hapen to me if going 
fishing and in swiming will save me. of 
coarse i havent wirked mutch afternoons 
ennyway becaus i had to taik cair of my 
helth, but i always felt as if i was waisting 
time and sumtimes in the hiest dive or the 
longest swim under water the thougt wood 
come to me that i shood be wirking on my 
book of poims. and sumtimes the awful 
thougt wood come to me what if i never 
come up who will finish my book of poims. 

once jest as i was diving that awful 
thougt come and scart me so that i come 
down on the water flat and maid a awful 
guttser and neerly drove the breth of life 
from my boddy. how ennyone can laff at a 
feller when that happens to him i cant 
understand, but Beany and Pewt and all 
the other fellers whitch was in swimming 
all laffed as if they wood die while all i cood 
do was to try to draw my breth with awful 
noises and maiking feerful faces. 

so today i felt as if i had a rite to stop 
wirking and to have a good time as it wood 
have been a haff holiday if it was school 
time. 

well we wood have had a good time if it 
hadent been for Beany who plaid the meen- 
ist trick on us that i have ever gnew. me 
and Beany rew the boat up to the gravil 
and Pewt was there waiting for us and we 


went on shore and undrest and then we 
pushed the boat out into deep water and 
tride to tip it over. Pewt got on one side 
and me and Beany on the other and we 
rocked the boat as hard as we cood. bimeby 
it went over on our side. isee it coming and 
div under water and got away and i sup- 
osed Beany done the same but when i come 
up Pewt was all rite but there wasent no 
Beany to be seen. we waited jest a few sec- 
onds to see if Beany wood come up and he 
dident. then Pewt sed gosh i bet the boat 
hit him a tunker on the head and stunted 
him and he is under it drownding. well 
then we tried to tip the boat back and to 
rescu Beany and save his life before the 
vital spark had fledd. but the moar we 
straned and tride the moar that old boat 
woodent tip back. well it is a awful thougt 
to think that Beany was down under that 
boat gogling and spitting out bubbles and 
growing black in the face and thinking of 
all the awful things he had did in his long 
life of crime like fellers whitch is drownding 
always does. : 

and the moar we thougt of that the moar 
we straned and yanked and pulled at that 
boat and coodent tip it over hardly 1 bit. 
then we hollered for help and then we both 
begun to cry. we was scart most to deth. 
i never see Pewt cry befoar xcept one day 
he picted up a gray squirril he had caught 
in a box trap and coodent put him down. 
well all of a suddin i thougt i wood dive for 
Beany’s ded boddy and peraps if i caugt 
him we mite save his life. so i drawed a 
long breth and div under the boat with my 
eys open and what do you think. the ferst 
thing i see was Beanys hine legs in the 
water looking yellow like a chicking and 
when i come up under the boat there was 
Beany with his hed above water under the 
boat holding on to a seet and gigling his 
hed most off to hear us hollering for help 
and straining our backboans off trying to 
tip the boat over and rescu him from a | 
watery graive. and that was the meenist | 
part of it. when we wood try to tip it one 
way he wood hang down on the other side. 
i thougt that boat was terible heavy. well 
when Beany see me he begun to laff and i 
was so mad that if i hadent been so tuck- 
ered out with trying to lift that boat and 
diving under it i wood have gave Beany a 
bang in the snoot but i told him he was the 
meenist cuss i ever see. bimeby he wis- 
pered to me so Pewt woodent hear to stay 
under the boat and Pewt wood think i was 
drownded two. 

well it was meen to do it but Pewt had 
did so menny things to me that was meen 
and as i was so tuckered and it was kind of 
nice under the boat and not so dark as you 
wood think i done it. i kept quiet and then 
Pewt begun to holler Plupy are you under 
there, Plupy are you drownded. then he 
hollered for help and we herd him go swim- 
ing away as fast as he cood and then slosh- 
ing up the bank hollering help as loud as 
he cood. he hollered help help Plupy Shute 
and Beany Watson is drownded under a 
boat help help. Plupy Shute and Beany 
Watson is drownded under a boat. help. 
help. well we div down and come up from 
under the boat and we cood see Pewt with 
jest his britches on and holding them up | 
with one hand and shinning over fenses 
and running over Gilmans field to where 
there was a lot of men about a mile away 
wirking in a hay field. well we pushed the 
boat in to where it was only about a foot 
deep and tipped it over and got most of the 
water out and then we dressed as quick as 
we cood. 

then we crawled up the bank and peeked 
over and we cood see the men coming on 
the run and hollering and Pewt coming all 
way behind them most tuckered out. sum, 
of the men had unhiched the horses and 
had got on their backs and was coming as 
fast as the horses cood galop. well when we | 
see that we run down the bank and gumped | 
into the boat and rew across the river as 

(Continued on Page 109) 


“Now I am proud 
to entertain 
important guests” 


His was the remark of a woman whose 
Woke tind was rapidly forging ahead in 
business. 
tances to entertain. 


There were important acquain- 
One of the things 
she found they could easily do to 
make their, house more in keeping with 
their rising position in life, was to replace 
the old dark-colored closet seat with a 
handsome, modern Church Sani-White 
Toilet Seat. 


A room to be proud of 


THe improvement that a spotlessly clean, 
all-white toilet seat can make in the appear- 
ance of a bathroom is certainly surprising. 
There is nothing you can do to equal it at 
so little cost. And it adds a certain refine- 
ment which people, who care about such 
things, insist upon having. It makes the 
bathroom the sort of room you can be proud 
to have guests use. 


The Church Toilet Seat is not only clean 
but it always /ooks clean, and it will stay 
permanently white—a sanitary seat that 
you can wash as thoroughly and easily as 
you wash porcelain. 


Will last years 


Its white surface is neither varnish, paint 
nor enamel, but a strong, durable sheathing 
of a substance as handsome as ivory, that 
will not crack, splinter, chip off, wear off, 
blister or stain. 


You can install it yourself on any toilet 
in a few minutes. And it can be taken off 
just as easily and carried to another 
house or apartment if you move or build. 
Obtainable at any plumbers. 


SEND FOR “An Easy Way to Make 
a Bathroom More Attractive’’ 


Tuts is the title of an attractively illustrated 
little book of sixteen pages, just off the 
press, that tells the story of the interest- 
ing way in which one woman discovered 
how to make her bathroom more attractive. 


If you have sometimes wished that 
your own bathroom looked a little more 
/ attractive, this book 
will certainly be of 
value to you, and it 
is FREE. Send for a 
copy, together with 
a free sample of Sani- 
White sheathing. 
Tear out the coupon 
now and mail it to 
us today. C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., Dept. F2, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Church \ ats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 

Dept. F2, Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free copy 
of your book, “An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More 
Attractive,” and a free sample of Sani-White Sheathing 
to: 


Name, :.. 


Street 


City 
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HE NEW Sonora Highboy 

marks two great steps for- 
ward for radio lovers—exquisite 
design in cabinet work and rich 
mellow tone in radio music. 


A complete radio unit designed 
from top to bottom by Sonora— 
this new Highboy contains our 
own 5-tube set, the product of 
three years of testing by Sonora 
expert engineers. You will find 
volume, range and exceptionally 
fine selectivity. 


In it also is built the famous 
Sonora All-Wood tone chamber. 
This tone chamber is made of ply 
upon ply of waferthin wood— 
laid at cross grain to neutralize 
vibration. Through its delicate 
walls of seasoned wood sound 
flows smoothly and clearly. 
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“And now in “Radio too - 
in Beauty of Tone 


The Plymouth. The famous Sonora Phono 
graph built into a graceful Highboy. Contains a 
complete phonograph—the Sonora All-Wood 
tone chamber and space for the Sonora 5-tube 
radio set. Price, $175—with radio set $100 more. 

Another beautiful cabinet is the Sonora Radio 
Highboy containing the Sonora §-tube set and 
speaker. Price, $200. 


The New Sonora 5-Tube Radio. The 
Sonora Radio Set is made separately as above; is 
included in the new Sonora Radio Highboy or 
can be installed in the new Phonograph High- 
boys and Consoles— §-tube circuit—three stand- 
ardized tuning dials—exceptionally low operat- 
ing cost. Price, $90. 


” The Sonora Radio Speaker with all-wood tone 
chamber—no mechanical noise—no harsh over- 
tones. Equipped with cord and plug for attach- 
ment to any radio set. No extra batteries needed. 
De Luxe Model—$30. Standard Model— $20. 


Sonora excel: 


Octobe; 


The Secret of Sonora Tone 


A cross section of the tone cham- 
ber or “horn” which is part of 
every Sonora instrument. This 
tone chamber frees radio and 
phonograph from all mechanical 
noise. Init many plies of wafer- 
thin seasoned wood are laid at 
cross grain to each other, neu- 
tralizing vibration and eliminat- 
ing harsh overtones. 


There can be no discordai\t 
tones. Every delicate shai 
tone is reproduced in all itsii 
beauty. | 


— 


Other Highboys | 
] 

with complete phonogip 
And Sonora makes these supe)! 
boys, combined with a complet 
graph—each one equipped VW 
Sonora All-Wood Speaker at ! 
space for the Sonora Radio Set 


Or, if you prefer, your dil 
offer you as separate units—ths 
s-tube radio set—the Sonor! 
Speaker in standard, console orl 
models. 


To everyone—whether or 
own a radio—Sonora can brii, 
music and more beautiful des! 
preme for years in phonograp’ 
now with these new model! 
brings to radio too all its matcl’ 
and exquisite cabinet work. } 
PHONOGRAPH COMPANY. 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


ni ued from Page 107) 
e od and then we threw out a 
je] to a roap whitch we use as 
rabed our fishing poles and 
ur nes and wated. 
he: the men hollering and com- 
-a. the horses harniss gingling 
mite they come taring up with 
leg pichforks and roaps and 
se en on horseback gumped off 
ill ‘me down the bank and when 
is ey hollered where did them 
doi. then we sed what fellers 
sec he fellers that are drownded 
j y aint seen enny fellers whitch 
ed iid they sed he sed they went 
er e boat and we sed they aint 
rg /ider this boat and they sed 
a oat floting round when you 
nd e sed no this is the only boat 
ayisaw. and they sed how long 
fers been here and we sed a 
.og and they looked to one an- 
filly one man sed well sum- 
at dam fools of us and another 
tk; little cuss is the damdist 
ey’ gnew. i cood have swoar he 
to eth and another feller sed it 
he how the boys of this day can 
nto when i was young and an- 
wre is that meesly little cuss 
:erewt come running up breth- 
a with nothing on but his 


mit he see us in the boat fish- 
s sick out like a snapping bugs 
I cood say ennything 2 men 
n by the ear and 1 by the hair 
ad im down to the bank and one 
ovyou cussed lier befoar i ty a 
ypujneck and drownd you like a 
wy you plaid so meesly a trick 
Fyt begun to cross his throte 
to ie and say we come up with 
in viming and fishing and we all 
d ved over the boat and Beany 
sr ie boat and i div under to 
an neether of us come up and he 
lpnd the 2 men eech give him 
s ¢sh and a shaik or 2 and then 
jalsed what maiks me madder 
th g is to hear a boy tell sutch a 
lidas that and they sed what 
dewith him fellers 
feer sed less not 
miecause some day 
higed and another 
es maik him run the 
iey stood in line 
swt taik off his 
n¢then they all got 
ec and they made 
y 1em and when he 
njby eech feller hit 
heme with his swich 
‘in he got hit he let 
stl. gosh you had 
1a: saw Pewt hiper 
rll yell. 
snhe men all went 
rknd told Pewt that 
ytid sutch a meen 
la again they wood 
m ke a rat. 
er hey had went we 
mit and we wood 
ipiver and what do you think 
e d he wished me and Beany 
»Ittom of the river. he sed we 
mas ded as Golier for all he 
never wood speek to us again 
htived. and he put on his close 
den towerds the bridge. he sed 
*t}ven with us if it took the rest 
yw who ever herd of a feller 
1 as that for a goke. i shood 
0 show so mutch temper for 
elat. but then Pewt is difer- 
n fellers. i am glad i am not 


o 


SS 


i-a 


sust 18, 186— it has raned all 
s hid of cold. so this morning i 
t Beanys to see how he has got 
poims. old Smith Hall and 
print the Exeter News Letter 
newspaper paper that is jest 
a olms on but Pewt is the only 
¢)has got enny chink and he is 
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mad with us. i dont know jest what we can 
do. iset tipe today. Beany showed me how 
he had set it and when i looked at it i cood- 
ent maik hed or tale to it. it was all rong 
side two so i poared it all out in the box. 
there was a lot of it. then i went to wirk to 
set the tipe. i put it in head first as it had 
aught to go. then when i had got a lot of it 
set i fassened it tite and rubbed sum ink on 
it and run a roller over it and alli got was a 
black smeer. 

i had the tipe in head first or tale ferst i 
have forgot whitch. then i tride again and 
got them rong side up. that wasent so bad 
because if a feller had a book whitch was 
printed rong side up he cood tirn the book 
rong side down and it wood be all rite. but 
if the printing was rong the way Beany had 
it a feller wood have to hold the book up in 
front of the looking glass to read it. well 
while i was thinking sutch thoughts Beany 
come in and when he saw what i had 
printed he neerly laffed his head off. 

well when he found i had poared out the 
tipe he had set rong he stoped laffing and 
was the maddest feller i ever saw. he kicked 
round the room and sed i was the biggest 
lunkhead he ever see. he sed i dident have 
as mutch branes as a munky rench. well 
we dident have a fite because we was pard- 
ners and pardners hadent aught to fite. soi 
swalowed his wirds bitter thoug they was 
and told him i done the best i cood. well 
when Beany see i felt bad for what i had 
did he sed he was rong to say i dident have 
as mutch branes as a munky rench so he 
wood taik off the wird rench and let it go at 
that. 

so rather than have a row with Beany 
and not get my book of poims printed i 
sed all rite i woodent interfear with Beany 
xcept when he tride to correct my speling 
or grammer whitch i gnew mutch moar 
about than Beany and xcept when he tride 
to chainge a wird whitch was neccesary to 
maik arime. so Beany agreed. i gess it will 
be enuf for me to rite the poims without 
trying to print them. a feller cant do evry- 
thing and keep well. 

irote a poim about Pewt today. it sirves 
him rite for being fool enuf to get mad for 
nothing but a little fun. i also drawed his 
picture. this is Pewt. 


and this is the poim. 


a woful loss our town sustaned 

when Plupe and Beany drownded 

by going down beneath a boat 

which they and Pewt had grounded 

in 20 feet of water cleer 

and well known as the gravil 

where folks whitch cannot row and steer 
had never augt to travil. 


the sun was brite the sky was blew 
when they set out together 

to row and swim and dive anew 
regardless of the wether 


[P.S. dive anew meens that they had diven 
before a grate menny times. it dont meen 
that it was a new kind of dive as sum mite 
think.] 


they hiched the boat unto a staik 
and hid behine a tree 


! 
Have a warm garage 


this winter 


At last 


A real oil heater 
for your garage 


Safe, Effective, Economical 


OU can have a warm garage 

this winter without the ex- 
pense of installing steam pipes 
—a warm garage with an easy- 
starting car protected from costly 
damage by freezing. 

The new Florence Garage 
Heater is so safe you can put it 
completely off your mind. It 
has the same type of wickless 
burner as the famous Florence 
Oil Range, and is protected by 
a double safety screen, on the 
same principle as the miner’s 
safety lamp. 

No flame can pass through 
this protective screen—even in- 
flammable gases from the out- 
side could not ignite. It is im- 
possible for the Florence Garage 
Heater to get overheated. You 
just light it and forget it. The 


tank holds two gallons of oil, 
enough for continuous use at 
top heat for twenty-four hours. 


Much of the time the heat can 
be turned low, as the Florence 
has real capacity for keeping 
your garage above the freezing 
point. The movable hood shown 
in the picture enables you, when 
you wish, to focus the heat right 
at the radiator and engine. 

This heater is attractive to 
look at. It is portable and takes 
but little space. 

$24 east of Mississippi River, 
$25.50 Mississippi to Rocky 
Mts., $27 Pacific Coast; the 
hood $2 extra. To run no risk 
of being disappointed, get your 
Florence Garage Heater ear/y at 
a good hardware or automobile 
supply store. Send for booklet. 


FLoRENCE Stove Company, Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Mekers also of Florence Oil Ranges and Ovens, Florence Water Heaters and Florence Room Heaters 


FLORENCE 
Garage Heater 


Made by the makers of the famous Florence Oil Range, 


the stove with focused heat 


© 1925, F. S. Co, 
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and off they every rag did taik 
where nobody cood see 


they always had to taik grate cair 

lest sum woman or her daughter 

shood come by jest when they was there 
and see what they hadent augt ter 


[P.S. this shood have been aught to but it 
woodent rime so good. poits can do this 
when they has got to. like this time.] 


as nobody was coming by 
they gumped into the river 
not thinking they was going to die 
and set the town a quiver. 


{[P.S. quiver meens that peeple in the town 
wood be terible xcited and ring their hands 
and get poles with hooks on them and drag 
the river.| 


they tipped the dory rong side wp 
to maik a bully dive 
but when old Beany aint come up 
they sed he aint alive 


then Plupy whitch was very brave 
div deeply like a plummett 
to drag poor Beany from the wave 
and not to let him come it 


he found old Beany with his hed 
above the waters level 

and surely verry far from ded 
and laffing like the devvil 


and so them two as truth is true 
remaned beneath the dory 

while Pewter scart and cold and blue 
rushed off to spred the story 


{[P. S. dory is another name for a boat and 
is not a girls name as sum mite think. it 
wood be verry unproper to have a girls 
name apear in a story of this kind when 
fellers is in swimming. ] 


Pewt run throug brambles stumps and trees 
not heeding cuts and itches 

divested of his uniform 

save one old pair of britches 


he hollered so that 20 men 

and six or seven others 

come rushing up with poles jest then 
to save poor Pewters brothers 


[P. S. calling me and Beany brothers of 
Pewt is a figger of speach whitch dont mean 
nothing. poits can do this and ministers 
and peeple whitch belongs to chirches and 
missionaries. | 


and when they found that both of us 
was sitting their a fitching 

they called him a most wuthless ci:ss 
whitch needed a good switching 


{P. S. fitching meens fishing. 
change a wird so it will rime.| 


a poit can 


and while they held him by the ear 
they talked if they shood drownd him 
jest like a rat or with a bat 

jest gnock him down and pound him 


but finally they licked him good 
for most alnity lying 

and let him go jest as they shood 
a howling loud and crying 


now Pewt is mad as mad can be 
with me and Beany for it 

but why he shood be mad with me 
i have not really saw it 


i really think that he’d be glad 
lo think we'd left our trubles 
and lying on the rivers bed 

a blowing off our bubbles. 


there i think i have rote enuf to maik a 
pretty good book. i wood rite moar but i 
have got to consider Beany. i have also got 
to taik care of my helth. so i have been to 
all the band concirts of the Exeter Cornet 
Band and evry practise nite i set on the 
steps and lissen. 

after i have sold all my books of poims i 
think i will invent some new peace for the 
band to play. i can wissle evry tune 
they play and when a feller can do that 
whitch dont belong to the band it is a sure 
sign that they gneed sum new music. i have 
been thinking of wrighting the Beany 
quickstep and the Pewt andanty and walce. 


THE SATURDAY 


but ferst i have got to get my book of 
poims printed and sold. it is almost reddy. 
Pewt is kind of hanging round. i gess he 
wants to maik up with me and Beany but 
if he does he has got to speek ferst. boath 
me and Beany has maid up our mind to 
that. we wood like to have Pewt keep mad 
untill after we have sold my book and got 
my money. we feal that if Pewt maiks up 
with us befoar that time he will manage 
sum how to get sum of that mony. so if we 
can keep him mad a few days longer we will 
be all rite. 
Friday August 19, 186— this morning Cele 
wirked at sewing together the sheets of 
paper that Beany has printed and the pic- 
tures i have drew. she sed she dident think 
i was verry respectable to sum peeple but 
she sed my rimes was all rite and it wasent 
sing song like sum poitry but she sed she 
gessed it wood sell only she dident think 


* she wood have rote sum of them poims jest 


like i did. 

ennyway we have got them all sewed up 
and on the cover whitch is maid of white 
paper is these wirds. 


Poims of Peeple and Things in Exeter and 
Pictures of the Saim. 


Poims rote and pictures drew 
by Harry Shute poit and arttist. 


printed by Elbrige Watson gob printer. 


tomorrow we are going to sell them. 
they are $.15 cents apeace. 25 copies at 
$.15 cents apeace maiks $3. dollers and $.75 
cents. we are going to give Cele $.50 cents 
for sewing them and then devide $3. dollers 
and $.25 cents even. that will give me and 
Beany $1. doller and $.62% cents a peace 
whitch is better than nothing but pretty 
small compaird with what we xpected to 
get from the elwife bizziness and the boan 
bizziness and considering the terible strane 
i have been under it dont seam mutch. 

ennyway there can’t be enny trubble 
about this for evry wird i have rote is true 
and as father sed truth is mity and will pre- 
vale. i think Beany charged two mutch for 
what he done but then Beany is kind of a 
grasping feller and if a feller dont look out 
Beany will taik a hog bite. but the next 
bookiwright i shall maik a diferent arrange- 
ment with Beany. we are both going to get 
up erly and do our errands and other wirk 
and then go down town and sell my books. 
Cele has promised not to tell ennyone so 
that when father comes home tonite from 
Boston he will be sirprized and wont know 
what to say. i am going to put a book on 
his plait at the supper table and wach his 
face when he reeds it. i bet he will be sir- 
prized and pleesed. it only shows that fel- 
lers whitch is willing to wirk his fingers to 
the boan can atain sucess. i xpect from 
this time on my life will be verry diferent. 
Monday August 22, 186— 3 days has weat 
by sence i rote my last wirds. i shall never 
wright a nother poim or print a book. if i 
had gnocked down a old woman and stole 
her falce teeth and her ear rings i coodent 
have got into enny wirse trubble than i 
have got into about that book of poims. 
for 3 awful days i have not gnew until to- 
nite wether i shood go to staits prizen for 
life or to the reform school. everybody i 
rote about has been to the house shaking 
his fist and swaring. i dont beleeve there 
was ever sutch a time befoar. father sed he 
hadent saw sutch xcitement sence the rebels 
fired on fort Sumter. father he laffs about 
it now but it was 2 or 3 days befoar he saw 
the fun of it. 

that is what idont understand how enny 
peeple can read them poims and not like 
them. but most enny feller and woman 
whitch i rote a poim about wanted to kill 
me. i gess they wood have if it hadent been 
for father and General Marstin. father sed 
that most always he cood straiten things 
out himself like when we marked up the 
grave stones but this was two mutch for 
one man and Brad that is Pewts father and 
Wats that is Beanys father hadent come to 
the scrach and helped him out. he sed they 
had not shew the sines of true frendship 
that he had for them and whitch had augt 
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to link them togather for weel or wo and so 
he had to call in General Marstin and he 
and General fixt it. he sed for a long time it 
was knip and tuck. 

well it is a long and verry xciting story. 
saturday morning me and Beany got our 
wirk done erly and went down town. the 
ferst man we met was Horris Cobb and 
Rashe Balnap. they was going in swiming 
erly. we showed them the books and they 
looked at them a minit and began to laff 
and bougt 2. then they hollered to Frank 
Hervey whitch was going down to his res- 
terent and he bougt one and gave us 2 
creem cakes eech. then we met the oner- 
able Amus Tuck and Jug Stickney and 
they bougt 2 and went off reeding them and 
leening back and forrard and laffing fit to 
kill themselfs. it dident taik enny time at 
all to sell the books. we sold them as fast 
as i cood rite the naims into a little acount 
book. iam glad now i kept the acount for 
if i hadent done it i dont gnow what wood 
have happened to me and Beany. i gess we 
wood be in stait prizen. we was near enuf 
ennyway. i have never had so narrow a 
squeek in my life. 

well we sold all my books and we give 
Cele $.50 cents and me and Beany devided 
the rest of the mony whitch was moar than 
we xpected for sum of the peeple whitch 
bougt the books give us $.25 cents and 
told us to keep the chainge. so we kept 
the chainge and kept a book eech and had 
moar mony than we xpected. 

well then me and Beany went up river 
fishing and swiming. Pewt is still mad and 
hasent went ennywhere with us yet. we 
have been hoaping he wood keep mad untill 
after we got our mony but now we miss 
Pewt because he can think up so menny 
things to do. Pewt was the feller whitch 
invented putting carpit tacks in fellers 
seets in school instid of pins. he also in- 
vented putting a darning needle in the toe 
of his boot and reeching his hine leg and 
kicking a feller 2 seets front of him.. then 
that feller wood let out a yell that you 
cood hear 9 miles and old Francis wood 
grab the feller whitch set behind the feller 
whitch let out the yell and lick time out of 
him in spite of all he cood say and Pewt 
wood set there looking as if he hadent did 
ennything rong in his life. then old Francis 
after licking the feller wood maik him set 
sumwhere elce and put sum other feller in 
his place and then sumtime peraps that 
afternoon Pewt wood do it again and get 
the new feller a licking. so we miss Pewt 
he is sutch a grate inventer. 

well me and Beany staid all day plan- 
ning what we shood do with our money and 
swiming and fishing. when i got home i 
found a lot of peeople there waiting for 
father to get home. they was setting on the 
steps and in the garden, under the trees 


and on the steps of the barn and in the par-_ 


lor. mother was wurried i cood see that and 
when i come in they all started to talk and 
gaw me and mother she sed you will eether 
have to stop talking that way or leeve the 
premices. when Mister Shute comes home 
he will talk it over with you. and she told 
me to go to my room and stay until she 
called me and i was glad to do it. well 
bimeby the hack drove up with father and 
the minit he come in they all came at him 
talking together men and women slapping 
their hands together and them whitch had 
umbrellers shaking them. well father told 
them to come into the parlor and lissened 
while they talked and thretened me with 
stait prizen and jale and reform school and 
licking. i tiptode from my room to the 
front stairs and lissened. they sed that 
they had let me off a good menny times on 
account of the frendship for father. and 
mother but that this was the straw that 
broak the zebras back and the law had got 
to taik its coarse. 

well after about an hour father he sed 
well ladys and gentlemen befoar i deside 
what is best to do i must reed the book and 
think it over so if you will all come back 
here at 8 oh clock i shall be reddy to talk it 
over. well then they all went and father 
and the rest had supper and Cele brought 
me up mine. after supper father and 


_ gnew there was jest one] 


Octo 


mother and aunt Sarah went | 
lor and father read the book ; 
mother and aunt Sarah had, 
father wood say by godfry §)) 
this and then he wood rea¢ 
bimeby he sed well this is g| 
and i gess i will get General }y 
so he went out and come back 
General and when General con 
to read the book and laff so y 
him all over the street. bim 
stoped mother sed General it j 
am afraid it is not a laffing 
General he sed it aint ennyth 
Shute but how in thunder 1 
scamps think of doing 
then father sed by godfr 
my falt. the last scraipe he 
the swill cart scraipe and of 
ent lick him for that and i to 
stop doing sutch things ar 
what he cood doand itold him} 
try. buti dident supose he tho 
bimeby the peeple begun | 
then they shet the door and a 
was a lot of yapping. sum 
sum was base. 
stop but 1 voice whitch i 
Marstins. bimeby father 
when i went in i dident da 
in the ey, they all looked ; 
bite a peace out of me. 
well General Marstin asted 
how menny books i sold ar 4 
men to whitch i sold th 
shew him my acount boo 
over and sed hum ho hue ty 
it all rite and then he sed well 
stood is it. we are to get: the 
and birn them and promise 1 
again and it will be all rte 
that was the best we cood do it 
so i promised and he sed he we 
he and father got a horse anc 
drove round that nite and gi 
lots of people sed they wooder: 
back but when General told t 
dident it wood get me into ja 
them back and sed they had m 
ing them than they got at Con 
show last winter. sum of them) 
mony back whitch father pade 
them dident. - : 
when father come back w 
they birnt all the books j 
they wood do. then fath 
eral how mutch doi ow you ani 
sed not a dam cent George, th 
had reading that book will mai 
a year. ennyway i never 
boys out of scraips. you 
once ourselfs. but you I ad | 
check rane and a curb on 
yours or sum day you will be! 
for him. but this time i c 
blaim for giving him bad : \dvic 
him to wright poitry and 
i cood have kept one of them 
promised to birn them all. but’ 
cussidiest book of poimsi ever s 
the pictures they was lots bette 
of old Boutelles dagerryotipes 
so the General went home an 
well Joey, he calls mother Joey! 
well Joey this has been a pr 
i am glad tomorrow is 
all sleep off the effeck of 
literary bender. i wonder} hat 
boys will be up tonext. i oe 
upon my friends but if tl 
have to hire General M 
then he sed to me it is | 
i got you into this scraipe. fit | 
for that i wood have we ie 
42 plaices. now you $ 
started lifely. as i wen 
father say thank the goo 
all blesings flow that them 
troyed. i shoodent slea 
there was one left to tell t tal 
i wonder what father woot 


hid. but nobody will ev: 

this is the end for tom¢ 
gins again. wellihave had 4 
ing summer after all. 


Editor’s Note—This is 
series of sketches by Mr. § 
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heves he did unloose toward 
jut as accurate as shots fired 

dided woman with the palsy. 

theight runs made by the post 
h the compliments of Stupe, 

eqribution to the four markers 

i goss the pan was a young_nix. 

oi; to play that kind of ball the 

2 Rohe I asks after the game. 

, jasn’t it?”’ grins Gilligan. 

-?\I repeats. 

’\s comes back. “You don’t 

1s aying my best, do you?” 

tou trying?” I asks. 

iri not,” returns Stupe. “This 

wi trip, isn’t tcl, 

abut it?” I snaps. 

by ‘oing to spread salve around,” 

aj “by trimming folks in foreign 

p99) 

y1 know these islands belong 

ques. 

ey’ exclaims Stupe, surprised. 

are of the Philippines?” 

re'n the same ocean, aren’t 

pas. ‘Now listen here,” I goes 

sny be a good-will tour like you 

yl’re no salve salesman from 

ay or ointment peddler from 

‘ov business is to play the best 

s you and behave yourself on 

e|ll grounds. Get me, or shall 

t | words of less than one syl- 


rimbles something about the 
3, it I leaves him before he gets 
is'ipe,” says Hartnett, when I 
abit the talk with Stupe, ‘‘and 
le ure it into fillet of sole. The 
e 12 fatal mistake of dropping a 
siyront of Gilligan about carry- 
vil) |broad and ever since the trip 
‘seen trying to tell the other 
to/ct in foreign countries.”’ 
id't tell me anything about this 
rearks, 
adits Dave. ‘The condition 
in, didn’t think you could even 
miion. If I were you I’d ship 
k » the States. He’s going to 
bcy with these good-will heaves 
reve get far and get the whole 
s Dutch.” 
Na Zen we leaves Hawaii and 
Né Zealand and Australia. For 
rillan’s under cover and I got 
) ¢ aplain about. About a week 
tu» passes by me and Hartnett, 
calera, 

y1 shooting?’ asks Dave. 


jué>r,”’ returns Gilligan. ‘‘We’re 
yas it in about ten minutes. I 
et |i set.” 
‘an to be careful,” advises Hart- 
‘ou get a couple of meridians in 
e. hey’re hard to tell apart.” 
or'ne, they won’t be,’’ brags 
1 ges on deck. 
on! says Dave, after a bit, ‘‘let’s 
| * what luck he’s having.”’ 
welrrives Gilligan’s having an 
wi an Englishman and I lis- 
yas here I could see it, couldn’t 
8 Sape. “What do you think I 
ire yes?”’ 
pi ests the Britisher, “it’s an 
li}, you know.” 
‘oul grandmother!’? snaps Gilli- 
it ys imaginary, it wouldn’t be a 
if ‘wasn’t a line, it wouldn’t be 
ck) that off!” 
di¢vou think the equator was?”’ 
up| when the other lad drifts 
bik wall with tire signs on it?”’ 
on joking with him,”’ returns 
I/nakes foreigners kind of feel 
sh jen you joke with ’em.” 
nus never tell an Englishman a 
atiiay,” I cautions him. “It 


: gh in church. Did you take 
es} 
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STARRING STUPE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Yes,” returns Stupe, “‘and when I get 
’em developed I’ll make a bum out of a lot 
of schoolbooks. I'll bet there’s a line there, 
at that.” 

However, the equator stuff was nothing 
compared to what Gilligan pulls at the 
hundred and eightieth meridian. That’s 
the place where you drops a whole day out 
of the week to catch up with sun time. A 
baby goes to bed Monday night, perfectly 
sober, reels off eight hours of snores and 
wakes up Wednesday morning. Hartnett’s 
explaining the whys and whereases to me 
and some of the other boys when Stupe 
and his flat-wheel friend Tracy come along. 

“You mean to say this is Wednesday?’’ 
asks Gilligan. 

“Yes,’’ answers Dave. 

“Tt may be for you,’’ comes back Stupe, 
“but not for me. Nobody’s going to swipe 
a day out of my young life. Hey, Hank?”’ 

“They’re only kidding,’’ says Tracy. 
“Tf this isn’t Tuesday, where is it? Where 
has it gone?’’ 

“The same place,’’ answers Hartnett, 
“where your lap goes when you stand up.” 

“Yeh,” jeers Gilligan, ‘but I can get my 
lap back by sitting down again.” 

“You'll get this day back when you re- 
turn,’’ Hartnett promises him. ‘There’ll 
be a pair of Tuesdays.” 

“You fellows can do what you darn 
please,’ growls Stupe, “‘but nobody’s going 


to make a sucker out of me. I’m willing to 


go as far as the next guy in soft-soaping 
these foreigners, but I draw the line when 
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is right. 


it comes to shooting a day out of the week; 
and it’s no imaginary line either. I got a 
lunch date with a gal on Deck B for today 
and nobody’s going to make me think 
today’s gone and this is tomorrow. I got 
a date with another chick for Wednesday. 
That’d leave me in a fine fix, wouldn’t it?” 

“T suppose,’”’ remarks Dave, “that you 
and Tracy are going to wear your heavy 
overcoats down in Australia.” 

“Tsn’t it cold in winter there?”’ inquires 
Hank. 

“Sure it is,” returns Hartnett; ‘‘but it’s 
summer in Australia now.” 
“Gosh!”’ gasps Tracy. 

ing whole seasons!”’ 

“Not with me, they’re not,’”’ barks Gilli- 
gan. “It’s cold in America and it’s going 
to be cold for me in Australia. There’s 
limits to good will.”’ 


“They’re swip- 


IV 


E PUT on nothing but exhibition 

games for the Anzacs, so there’s no 
reason for Stupe playing rotten ball except 
the natural one. For a week or so I have no 
trouble with him. His tongue perspires as 
freely as ever, but I’m able to snap his trap 
shut before he pulls any international com- 
plications; and by the time we head for the 
Orient I’m beginning to feel a little easier 
about that garrulous millstone. Dave’s 
still nervous though. 

“Send him home, Jim,’ he advises. 
“He’s giving the whole layout of us the 
social standing of horse thieves and the in- 
tellectual rating of deaf-mute Digger In- 
dians.”’ 

““He’s harmless,’’ I insists. 

“Maybe,” says Hartnett; “but I still 
have a hunch that he’ll pull the whole tent 
down over our heads before we get that 
Tuesday back.” 

In Japan we’re due for a series of games 
with a university nine and the boys are on 
their toes for a real scrimmage. And ‘‘real”’ 
The day before we’re to play I 
watch two Tokio teams work and they put 


’ 


up a brand of ball that’s not to be sniffed | 
at even by big leaguers. There’sa real pay | 
crowd out for the tussle between us and the | 


college boys, and they give us what goes in 
Japan for a large hand. 

“Now you play real ball,’ I cautions 
Gilligan. 

“All right,’? he comes back; ‘“‘but the 
boss was particular about spreading good 
will around here.”’ 


“Tl look after that,” I yelps. “You pull | 
any fumbles out in the field and you’ll be | 


spreading good-bys from the back end of a 
cattle boat bound for home.”’ 

The game develops into a snappy, close 
affair. Jameson, in the box for us, puts 
everything he has on the ball; but his 
everything’s not enough to keep it away 
from the brown boys’ busy bats. They hit to 
all corners of the field, and besides are chain 
lightning on the bases. By the end of the 
third inning they’ve got a four-run lead on 
us. In the fourth session, however, Tracy 
bangs one out with the bags full and the 
score’s love all. Stupe comes up in the fifth 
with a man on second and third and two 
down. The other times up he’d popped to 
right field and flown out to third. 

“Slap it out!’’ I shouts. 


“How big is Japan?’’ comes back Gilli- | 


gan. 
country.” 


“You kept it here,’ I remarks 


dis- | 


“T want to. keep the ball in the | 


gustedly, after he takes a barn-door swing | 


at the third strike and misses it a foot. 
Stupe’s pretty grouchy when he goes out 
to take his place at second. The first col- 


lege boy up shoots a clean single to right. | 


The second slaps the ball in the same direc- 
tion. Perritt, out in the sun field, comes in 
with a rush, grabs the pill on the hop and 
with the same motion heaves it to Glover 
at first. Glover’s on the job, too, and lets 
no lawn grow under his feet. He snaps the 
ball to second for a fast double. The 
(Continued on Page 117) 


How Often Do You Hear This — 


“Did You Fix 


the Furnace?” 


“Fixing the furnace” is a 
dirty, tiresome nuisance. 
And needless! 

A good automatic gas 
heating plant demands no 
attention all winter — not 
even a glance for weeks at a 
time! It will banish all 
bother and work in keep- 
ing your house warm. 


In gas heated homes 
“Did you fix the furnace?” 
is never heard. 


BRYANT 
HEATING 


The freedom from all care, the 


comfort and absolute cleanliness of 
automatic gas heating are well 
within reach of most home owners. 
Ask the Bryant office in your city 
for booklet of gas heating facts. If 
not listed in your local phone book, 
write our home office: 
THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO, 


953 East 72nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in 20 Principal Cities 
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liie wide, but Gilligan reaches 
; e old onion with his meat 
pl ters it on the Jap for one of 
‘es two-time outs I’d ever seen. 
; {> runner getting up and dust- 
f(. He’s been tagged and he’s 
ig bout it. Stupe says some- 
yin and I catch a flash of the 
thy his teeth in a smile. 

| ppens. Gilligan lashes out 
lo d mitt and catches the Jap 
e in. He follows with a rain of 
ndshen the college boy starts 
ac After that it’s a kind of 
r (a mob pouring into the field 
in ng the players. With Hart- 
h\s on the bench, I starts out to 
baling’s thickest; but we never 
sr. A gang rushes on us and in a 
ds we're having a free-for-all 
mind drag-out. I don’t know 
‘hi uss lasted, but I wasn’t any 
pre and joy when the cops 


DIRTY WORK IN 


ingn his pockets can stay there,”’ 


plia started to argue, but Lieu- 
ir(eut in, “This man is his 
vh ever he says goes.” 

na/ain reached in his pocket and 
it| book and read out of it. I 
mir what it was, but I guess it 
ht Then we lifted Snipe off the 
nciut two ropes under him and 
mt down into his grave, still 
1 | army blanket. 

‘m\; burst of rain, and we started 
jirinto the grave as fast as we 
ne \w we seemed to get the idea 
ghto cover Snipe up before the 
m et. Foolish idea. But any- 
s yat we thought. 

we topped for a little rest, and 
t Eird and me and Henry were 
ill ogether on one side of the 
‘irccept looking at Porky, who 
> o er side. 

loe he seem to be taking it?” 
Bed. “Pretty hard?” 

sal Henry, ‘“‘awful hard. He 
nu|, but I never seen such a set 
8 fe before. If he could only 
1etng, I believe he would feel 


— 


I eld talk to him,’ I said, ‘‘and 
fe better, but I don’t know 
ry.” 
ep voice behind us. It was 
in.| 
-e fort him,” he said, and 
er t Porky. We heard him com- 
knv you feel very badly about 
oy, ut you must try to look on 
sic of things.” 
sel Porky. 
nbe all things work together 
» tlse who love God.” 
hut ip!” said Porky, clenching 
anc¢;ritting his teeth. 
y oy, you don’t know what 
ng said the chaplain. 
ut p!” said Porky. And just 
nit Baird stepped up. 
uli te, chaplain. I want to tell 
hin in private.” 
ne (aplain a little way down the 
mt now what he told him, but 
F me back the chaplain was 
m 


th dirt was now back in the 

> a| Henry was working the 

id orky was walking up and 
at}ice he started to talk to us. 
§ he said. ‘I don’t know 
om It ain’t the people around 
tc urt. There’s no use getting 
PPjand the top and the chap- 
e 


8a) “there ain’t.”’ 

on mean no harm,” he went 
th Germans I want to get. 
nN jermans killed my brother, 
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busted through to the dugout and dragged 
me and the other boys free from the scrim- 
mage. 

The whole flock of us is taken to the 
hoosegow and it’s a couple of hours before 
the American consul is able to get us out 
and sent to the hotel under guard. There, 
for the first time since the excitement 
started, I sees Gilligan, and what a fine 
mess of raw meat he turns out to be! His 
face is slashed to ribbons, his nose is 
squashed flat and he’s a Black-Eyed Susan 
for fair. 

“‘How’d it all start?’”’ I demands. 

“Tt was the Jap’s fault,’ mumbles 
Stupe through his pillow lips. 

“How?” I wants to know. 

“Remember that snappy double play I 
pulled?” asks Gilligan. 

“What of it?’”’ I snarls. “‘Did you have 
to knock him out as well as put him out?”’ 

“After the put-out,’”’ goes on Stupe, “I 
turns to brown baby and says innocent, 
‘Good play, huh?’”’ 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and I’ll get even with them if it takes till 
my dying day.” 

“Listen, Porky,’’ I said, ‘“‘you’re getting 
yourself all tired out. Why don’t you go 
and lie down in our tent, and me and Henry 
will finish this job, and ”, 

“T don’t want any rest,” said Porky, 
“until I get some of them Germans. And 
in the meantime, I’ll send ’em a message— 
the dirty pups.” 

He walked over to the Number One gun 
and looked at the shells standing beside it. 

“Which one are you going to fire first?”’ 
he asked. 

The section chief pointed out one of them 
and Porky went over to the escort wagon, 
fished around a while and came back with a 
piece of chalk. He bent over and started 
to write on the shell: 

“You damn German sons of 

There was a noise out on the road. Four 
men had arrived with a stretcher on which 
they were bringing a wounded soldier back 
from the front lines. The four stretcher 
bearers set their burden down beside the 
road and came in to the battery position 
asking for a drink of water. 

“What you got out there?’’ someone 
asked. 

““A wounded German,’ answered one of 
the men. 

“What?” asked Porky suddenly. 

““A wounded German.” 

“Aha!” said Porky, and a look came 
over his face like the very devil himself. 
He lifted his hand, felt at his belt, and then 
I heard him whisper to Henry, ‘‘Lend me 
your pistol; I left mine in my tent.” 

“What do you want with a pistol?” 
asked Henry. 

“Never mind what I want with it,” said 
Porky, and his face was as ugly and vicious 
as any I ever saw. ‘“‘If you won’t give me 
yours, I’ll get mine.’’ And he started for 
his tent. ‘ 

“Here, Porky,” said Henry, and handed 
over his revolver. Porky grabbed it and 
started toward the side of the road where 
the wounded German had been left. 

“Did you give that man a gun?” came a 
sharp voice behind us. We turned, and it 
was Lieutenant Baird, very severe. 

“He was going to get his own gun,” said 
Henry, “so I gave him mine because it 
wasn’t loaded. But we better watch him, 
anyway.” 

Wefollowed out totheroad. Thestretcher 
bearers were over by one of the guns get- 
ting their drink of water. The stretcher was 
resting on the grass by the road, and on it 
was a German. His uniform was torn, 
muddy, soaked with rain water. His right 
arm lay across his body and it was wrapped 
up in bloody bandages. His face was dirty, 
unshaved, pale. He seemed to be feebly 
asking for somebody. 

“Wo ist Josef?” he kept saying. “Wo ist 
Josef?” 
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“And what’d he do?” questions Hart- 
nett. “I thought I saw him smile.” 

“So did I,” I adds. 

“He hissed me,” 
“e and ” 

“Hissed you!” gasps Dave. 

“Yes,’’ says Stupe. ‘He went, ‘y-s-s-s- 
s-s-s-s.’”’ 

““Hissed you, hell!’’ exclaims Hartnett. 
“That’s the Japanese way of agreeing with 
you. He just said yes polite.” 

“Well,” shrugs Gilligan, “it’s hissing 
where I come from and that’s good enough 
for me.” 

Two days later I get a cablegram from 
Bull Grogan. It reads: 


barks Gilligan, 


“Return to America first ship. 
will tour. I laugh.” 


I shows the message around. 

“Laugh!” repeats Stupe. ‘ Where’s the 
joke?” 

“In that mirror over there,’”’ I yelps. 
“Take a look.” 
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And as we came up, Porky Hennessey— 
the good-natured Irishman, the gentlest 
man in the battery—held the muzzle of his 
pistol to the German’s head and pulled the 
trigger. The hammer rose—he was using 
the double action—and fell with a click. 
But there was no report. Porky looked 
at the pistol, surprised. 

“Not loaded,” he said, disappointed, and 
for the first time he seemed to notice that 
the German was asking for something. 
Porky looked at him for a minute and 
turned to Lieutenant Baird. 

““What does he want?” he asked. 

Lieutenant Baird listened, asked the 
German a few questions, and then turned 
back to Porky. 

“ He’s asking for his brother Josef.” 

“His brother?” asked Porky. 

“Yes, he says his brother was in the 
same outfit he was. Just before he was 
wounded himself, he saw his brother get 
hit, and thinks he was killed. But he wants 
to make sure.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“TY told him that maybe when he gets 
back to the hospital he can find out.” 

“Good Lord!” said Porky. ‘If he has 
lost his brother, he is in the same fix I am. 
And I was going to kill him!” 

“Well,” said Henry, “you didn’t, any- 

way.” 
“T’m glad I didn’t,” said Porky. “He 
ain’t the guy I want to get. But I won’t 
feel right until I get revenge on somebody. 
I'll get the Kaiser or Hindenburg or some- 
body and then I’ll be satisfied.” 

“Maybe,” said Henry, ‘‘that wouldn’t 
do you no good either. You thought you 
was going to have a fine time killing this 
German, but if you had, you would have 
been sorry.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Porky. 

“All the revenge in the world isn’t going 
to bring back your brother.” : 

“T suppose not,’ said Porky. All of a 
sudden he sat down on the ground and be- 
gan to cry. ‘What can I do?” he said. 
“What can I do?” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Henry. 
come along with me.”’ And he put an arm 


Good- | 


“You just | 


around him, lifted him up and led him down | 


to our pup tent. 


a kid about five years old, and you cry just 
as long as you want to. And that is about 
the only thing I know that will do you any 
good.” 

So we bundled him into our tent and 
walked off and left him. 

“He'll feel better after a while,’ said 
Henry. 

We looked up. Snipe’s grave had been 
finished and sodded over by the other men. 
They had set up a little wooden cross. And 
far off through the misty drizzle we could 
see the four stretcher bearers carrying the 
wounded German down the road. 


“You crawl in there,” | 
Henry went on, ‘‘and you pretend you are | 
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(OWN & SHARE 
Dexter 


OF 0. 0wNT of wpHtes 
ThE WORLD INER, 
he anes cien Seavesine 


Built with 
watch-like 
precision 


(CLIPPERS are rapidly becoming as com- 
mon in every home as nail files, combs 
and scissors—because they are just as nec- 
essary as any of these toilet articles for the 
maintenance of the neat appearance of 
practically every member of the family. 


Only the best clipper made can give you 
the service and results that you want. Even 
in the hands of expert professional barbers 
an inferior clipper will grow dull quickly, 
tug and pull, and cut unevenly. That is 
why your barber and nine 
out of ten barbers, by 
actual investigation, use 
Brown & Sharpe clippers, 
even though there are 
many makes which cost 
less. Brown & Sharpe 
clippers run smoothly and easily and are 
simple to operate because they are built 
with the care and precision equal to that 
used in the making of a fine watch. In fact, 
they are so well built that with a little care 
and only an occasional sharpening they 
will last a lifetime. 


The easy-grip handles make the correct 
use of the Brown & Sharpe clippers a 
simple matter that requires very little time 
or effort. 


The latestaddition to the Brown & Sharpe 
line is the new, easy-action 
Dexter model — specially 
designed for all-around 
home use. The balance of 
the clipper is perfect and 
its cutting action free and 
smooth. The blades oper- 
ate as twenty tiny scissors 
and, being exceedingly 
cut the fine hairs at the back 
of the neck without the slightest tendency 
to tug or pull. Like all Brown & Sharpe 
clippers, the Dexter does not coarsen the 
hair. 


sharp, ne, 


If you have not a pair of Brown & Sharpe 
clippers already, get a pair today. Ask for 
the Dexter model—the best for home use. 


You can now buy 
the Dexter clipper 
at almost any good 
barber supply, hard- 
ware and cutlery 
store. Price $4.50 


Nine out of every 
ten professional 
barbers use Brown 
& Sharpe clippers 
in their daily work, 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.L,U.S.A. 
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OU'LL have a new and 
happier outlook on life 
with this beautiful all-white 
Tappan as your kitchen helper. 
Cooking hours will be shorter, 
cooking results more pleasing. 


Such perfeet-cooking and con- 
venience features as the Wilco- 
lator Oven Heat Regulator, 
Cast Iron Oven Bottom, de- 
signed to produce the finest 
baking and other oven cook- 
ing, improved raised Burners, 
and Pyrex Glass Oven Doors 
are always at your service on 
the Tappan. 


Don’t wait any longer to buy your 
Tappan and enjoy the happier | 
cooking hours which it affords. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


“The range 
avith rounded 
corners” 


TAPPA 


GAS RANGES 
With Oven Heat Regulator 


The Tappan Range must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. By all 
means see it at your dealer’s be- 
fore you buy a new stove. In one 
of the beautiful models you are 
sure to find your ideal of a ranze. 
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_| plump hands and the smallest of feet, with 


lovely fat ankles; and she managed such 


| an effect of trimness with her dress that 


Jane was disposed to like her extreme 
breadth, especially after learning that Sam 
Slater called his wife Dumpling, or, more 
fondly, Dumplin’s. She wore black skirts 
and white waists, at the neck of which she 
pinned a cameo brooch that showed a lady 
bowed in mourning by the tomb of a loved 
one beneath a lifelike weeping-willow tree. 
What might have been an effect of austerity 
was lightened by her cheerful, rather baby- 
ish fat face with its pink cheeks, doll-blue 
eyes and very yellow hair that would often 
escape the confining pins: 

She was merry and laughed a great deal, 
which made creases in her face. But she 
could be sad too; as when she told Jane of 
her own lost daughter who would have been 
Jane’s age and not unlike her in appear- 
ance, Then she wept above her sewing; 
Jane thought the tears were almost funny 
as they fell on her fat and still merry cheeks, 
quite like a doll crying. 

But the woman was efficient, not inter- 
rupting her work for the talk, or even for 
the crying, except to reach for a handker- 
chief, which she applied with swift business- 
like strokes; and in almost no time—in 


| two jerks of a lamb’s tail, as she herself 
| boasted—she had transformed Jane from a 
| very old-looking little girl to a very young- 


looking woman, at least in two dresses that 
would suffice for her professional labors. 
Tided thus swiftly over a crisis that had 
simply clamored to be met—things were 
always put off so long in the Tedmon 
house—Jane’s friend asked to be shown 
those fabulous silk and velvet gowns of old 
Tedmons; it seemed a rumor had long been 
current in the village that the house pos- 
sessed more than one capacious closet 
fairly stuffed with them. Jane was only 
too glad to exhibit this treasure, and was 


| gratified when Mrs. Slater became so ex- 


clamatory with delight over them, clasping 
her plump little hands and uttering cries 


| that quickly subsided into throaty gurgles. 


The closet was emptied, the gowns ar- 


| rayed on the big bed where she and Sarah 
| had first put them on a long-past rainy 


day. But this time there was no play, no 
dressing for a reception. Each was coldly 
appraised with a view to its utility; this 
was plain fact; it had to do with growing 
up. Mrs. Slater began a thoughtful ex- 
amination of them, holding each one up, 
scanning it front and back with eyes fun- 
nily pursed in calculation, contracting vo- 
luminous sleeves with her fingers, gathering 
outmoded rufiles under a condemning 
glance, abolishing trains with swift ges- 
tures of disdain, fingering lace and silver 
embroidery with respectful little touches. 
“Great bustles and overskirts!”’ cried 


| the expert at last, uttering the phrase, with 


rare humor, as an oath. “And scalloped 
sleeves and fichus and what nots!” 

Then she grimly chose two of the gowns 
for immediate slaughter—the canary- 
colored silk with silver embroidery and the 
wine-colored velvet. They needed a lot of 
what nots taken off them, what nots being 
no longer worn; but they could be made to 
renew their youth. 

Jane trembled at sight of the gleaming 
shears already drawn by the impassioned 
executioner and was unable to suppress a 
cry at the first assault on the wine-colored 
velvet. It was apparently so uncalculated, 
the cruel cutting of a beautiful thing by a 
woman seized with a blind rage for de- 
struction. But she was instantly reassured. 
If-two perfectly stunning gowns for Jane 
didn’t come from those antique survivals, 
then the name of Jane’s friend was not 
Maurine Slater. Jane knew it was nothing 
but Maurine Slater, and the gowns that did 
come very beautifully confirmed it. 

Long before the last touches were done, 
she knew they were going to be stunning; 
she knew it with the first fittings that 
equally excited them both. She learned, 
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too, that she would probably never be 
much above medium height—and this was 
amazing after all the talk she had heard 
about her unseemly length. She had sup- 
posed she would be taller than anyone in 
the world, would continue for years to out- 
grow skirts in a way that drew unfavorable 
notice. She could see plainly that she didn’t 
look so tall in the new dresses as she had in 
her old short ones, and here she was al- 
ready come, on excellent authority, to her 
ultimate height. 

“Of course you'll fill out some,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Slater at a fitting, speaking 
through lips that bristled with pins. 

“Oh,”’ said Jane, standing stiffly but 
shifting her eyes sidewise, on that, to her 
friend’s yellow head, bowed low on a front 
that had also filled out. She wondered how 
much Maurine Slater considered ‘‘some.”’ 
Did she think it meant the same for every- 
one? 

When the gowns were done, Jane re- 
membered the cedar chest full of minor 
fineries. Mrs. Slater again became exclama- 
tory to the point where she could merely 
gurgle over each find of lace and embroidery, 
fans and handkerchiefs. She insisted on 
going to the bottom of the chest, which Jane 
had never done, discovering silk stockings 
of delicate tints and satin slippers with 
jeweled buckles that brought cries of rap- 
ture from Jane herself. Nothing like those 
in the Union Hill shop! In a pair of the 
sheer stockings, and slippers with gleaming 
toes, she felt an exaltation that she had 
learned to call religious. 

Then at the very bottom of the chest the 
tireless Maurine Slater uncovered an im- 
portant long box that she snatched open to 
disclose an undoubted wedding gown of stiff 
white silk, with its cascade of lace veiling. 
This find renewed the excitement of both 
and caused Mrs. Slater to become emo- 
tional. It reminded her, she said, but did 
not explain of what. They spread the gown 
out on the bed and draped the lace beside it. 
Still emotional, Mrs. Slater, in a choking 
voice, said that it would be Jane’s wedding 
gown, needing only to have a lot of what 
nots removed that wouldn’t take a second. 
Embarrassed by this suggestion, Jane car- 
ried it off by remembering something light. 

“Oh, I shall have a good fling before I 
put my head in the sack.” 

“Fair enough,’’ conceded her friend as 
she wiped her eyes. ‘‘But when the time 
comes, there’s your dress—though God 
knows how you'll ever find the man to it in 
a frowzy old mining camp that went to 
sleep forty years ago. However 4 

Being calmer with this, she examined the 
wedding finery more judicially. 

“Of course, they’re not pretty; not the 
Queen of Sheba herself could look passable 
in one. Why brides keep on making terrible 
shows of themselves in ’em is beyond me— 
even letting their pictures be taken so 
people can’t forget what sights they were. 
Marriage is serious aplenty, but why in the 
name of Peter and Paul should that keep 
a bride from looking her best? Let the 
serious come when it must, I always say.”’ 

She studied Jane at length in the new 
canary silk, musingly fingered a fold of the 
wedding gown, kissed Jane on both cheeks, 
burst into tears and went gulping from the 
room on her quick little feet that looked too 
frail for their life work. 

Jane’s discovery, after the new gowns, 
that she was definitely grown up came with 
no particular shock, because she had so long 
been aware that the process was under way. 
It seemed to her that her eyes first grew up. 
She began to take the cool measure of so 
much that her child eyes had ignored, or 
perhaps glanced at without appraising. 

There was the village of Union Hill. Her 
known world had at first been the Tedmon 
house, its people and the grounds close 
about. Beyond its orbit was vagueness 
without personal relation to her, save for a 
post office fertile with circulars, the out- 
lying blue Alsatian mountains, and a few 


shuffling phantoms of people), 
actually operating world, Tn) 
grew up she began to orier hy 
town with its wider curren 
blend plausibly with her fir. 
universe; its inhabitants, nop 
phantoms scarce distinguis}}} 
another, came to be recogniy] 
als with certain clear reli, 
definitely involved with, hig 
people more nearly about h 
She was in a wide valleyj 
tains, an understandable g 
cities, where years ago a fey 
gold seekers had found the 1} 
and conceived that so it wild 
found. Then one day it had 
and Union Hill had becoma 
unburied—mining camp sul 
inertia of a few souls who haily 
very old in a stubborn belie 
camp would revive. ‘Cor | 
how they put it. 
Certain of these survivors] 
the cafions round about, fro|}; 
quite hopefully; while those'h 
beyond the physical requirie 
diversion came hobbling to 
leaning on sticks they had | 
ulously prophesying the alvy 
resurrection. To these thia 
mantled stamp mill at thee 
an eloquent reminder and 
promise. They were as litt 
its years of disuse as by t] 
perspective of shops with ej 
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but none too subtly inviting the more 
boisterous sort of pretense, with its sudden 
rude contacts, seeking to veil her directness 
under little frenzies of dismay or baldly 
pretended angers at a random violence. 

All at once, clearly, she saw through her- 
self; that she was initiating tussles with the 
offensive Gus; snatching his dingy cap 
from his head to hold it provocatively be- 
hind her, deliciously exerting all her strength 
until he regained it; tagging him and run- 
ning so that she must be quickly caught; 
pretending she broke from jail so that Gus 
would have to wrap both his stout arms 
about her and drag her back, squealing, 
flushed and waiting only for breath to make 
another futile dash for liberty. 

But if she knew she incited these tussles, 
she was ignorant of any reason for doing so. 
Nor did she waste time searching for one. 
She merely thought it strange that she 
should still loathe Gus and yet constantly 
be contriving those near approaches which 
she was shrewdly aware would have been 
much less frequent if Gus had been left to 
himself. The contacts at this time were 
never of his seeking. 

At intervals she would pause to study 
him with cool distaste—a stocky, homely 
boy with a wide mouth, a broad nose and 
two dark slits of eyes close up under his 
shock of black hair. But in his very vio- 
lence, formerly so objectionable, there was 
now some tyranny that irresistibly drew 
her, even when she knew, with shame in her 
heart, that she was being coarsely loud and 
rowdy. She became defiantly louder when 
she felt the shame. Something beyond her 
vision was compelling her out of her gentler 
self. 

In those days she waited with a curious 
tenseness for this playtime, restless, bored 


with herself, impatient of her surroundings, 


until it came. When Gus and his sister 
didn’t arrive promptly she crossed a lane 
to the Pedfern place and called, ‘‘Alpha- 
retta! Oh, Alpharetta!’ not thinking of 
Alpharetta, but of Gus, whom she disliked. 
If they came to return with her, she would 
have Gus’ hat behind her and an impudent 
daring in her-eyes before they even crossed 
the lane, nor would she be long after that in 
breaking from jail under the very eyes of its 
determined custodian. 

Yet when the playtimes stopped, after 
Gus went to learn the blacksmith’s trade of 
Sam Slater, Jane quit feeling that he was 
peculiar; then she could remember hardly 
anything about him not unpleasant. She 
was dimly relieved at this discovery and 
glad he had gone. She hadn’t at all liked 
that too vivid impression that she was loud 
and rowdy when she clearly knew that she 
was a gentle, well-behaved and very quiet 
young girl who liked best of all to read his- 
tory. When she passed Sam Slater’s shop 
one day and saw an incredibly begrimed 
Gus working at the forge, she felt indignant 
at him and ripped out her lovely oath that 
she had found in a story. 

““HWgad!’’ she muttered grimly. ‘“I’d 
just like to see him try to pull me around 
like that again! He’d better wait till he 
learns some manners.’”’ And she stalked 
past the shop with a rigid disdain, wonder- 
ing if Gus wouldn’t see that he was being 
scorned. 

It was a year or so later, and still before 
the Slater transformation, that Gus became 
more intelligible to her, if not less troubling. 
The new understanding began on a Sunday 
afternoon of early summer when a high 
wind blew and she went for a walk with 
Gus and his sister. The budding black- 
smith was washed of his grime and wore 
Sabbath garments that gave him a new 
dignity, including a crisp straw hat in place 
of the dingy cap that Jane had been wont 
to snatch. She had no impulse to snatch 
the hat; they seemed beyond scuffles, in a 
gusty new world where one must progress 
sedately and converse instead of shouting 
or squealing. 

But she was conscious that she liked to 
walk beside Gus. When their hands 
brushed lightly together she felt a quicken- 
ing little shock, and in embarrassed recog- 
nition of this she would begin to talk with 
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animation so that no one could suppose her 
to be conscious of hands. She talked a great 
deal, because soon she was deliberately 
bringing about those apparently random 
and meaningless contacts. 

They leisurely climbed the bare scarred 
hill east of town and reached the pine forest 
on a ridge above. The trees were tall and 
sparsely set, so that sunlight sifted down 
among them and spiced the thin air with a 
resinous scent that they gulped with deep 
breaths. In open glades, as they went on, 
they found clumps of wild azalea and plumes 
of white syringa. And the wind kept up for 
Jane a steady excitement in the pine tops. 
At intervals a dead branch would be dis- 
lodged and hurtle to the ground. Gus said 
they must watch for these, because they 
were widow makers—that was what the 
lumbermen called them. Sometimes he 
would seize Jane’s arm to wait while a 
branch fell or to divert their way around 
one that might fall. 

Then they came to a gulch where widow 
makers no longer menaced. Here were col- 
orful madronas with peeling bark, quaking 
asp with leaves prettily dancing in the 
breeze, and dense growths of laurel and 
bay that loaded the air with new scents. 
There were also Madeira vines that would 
trip the feet and cause Gus to save Jane 
from falls. There was an old tunnel boring 
into the gulch side; this was thought to be 
interesting, and Jane was helped up the 
narrow trail so they could explore it. She 
and Gus went in a little way, Alpharetta 
being afraid of snakes. They stood in the 
dusk beyond its mouth in a sudden stillness 
that was disquieting to Jane. She affected 
an interest in the tunnel wall, however, and 
in a rusty pick long since abandoned by 
some discouraged miner, doing this to hide 
that she had consciously come there to be 
alone with Gus. There was a moment of 
silent awkwardness when they both seemed 
to realize their loneness and the need of the 
otherwise negligible Alpharetta to put them 
at ease again. And Jane missed the wild 
roar of the wind and the resistance her body 
must offer to its thrust. They went quickly 
into the sunlight and at once became noisy 
with talk. 

Descending the gulch trail, they came on 
a coiled snake with lifted head and darting 
tongue. The girls screamed, but Gus killed 
the snake and seemed to regard the incident 
as tame. He was surprised when Jane re- 
fused to accept the six rattles and a button 
that he coolly severed from his quarry. She 
couldn’t be brought to touch the thing, and 
screamed when he sounded the rattle in her 
face. 

She had felt curiously afraid of Gus, too, 
while he was beating the snake—something 
sinister in his deliberate, ruthless eyes and 
the cool efficiency of his blows. But again, 
when the trail widened and they could walk 
side by side, she found her hand bringing 
about those little careless meetings with his 
hand that sent a strange current pulsing up 
her arm. She talked glibly, as before, to 
make it seem that she must be wholly un- 
conscious of these moving encounters. 

Presently she suffered a quite unnerving 
shock—she had to recognize that Gus Ped- 
fern was behaving with a subtlety like her 
own, deliberately managing, but with ap- 
parent casualness, those whispering con- 
tacts she had supposed herself alone to be 
aware of. After that they were both self- 
conscious and studied ways to bring Alpha- 
retta into their talk. If their glances met 
they shifted quickly. But whatever they 
talked of led somehow to hands. 

Alpharetta, pleased and voluble at the 
notice they were taking of her, told of a boy 
at school that she perfectly hated, adding 
that old Grandma Mulkins said if you 
hated anyone you would come out all over 
with warts. Alpharetta doubted this, but 
Gus said it was probably true, and boldly 
took one of Jane’s hands to examine it for 
warts. He wasa long time at this, minutely 
examining each finger. 

Jane tried to make her hand limp in his 
grasp, but all at once her fingers, in spite of 
this effort, nervously contracted in one 
warmly answering clasp of his own that 
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might seem to be merely a part of the play- 
ful jerk to free herself. Thereafter, though 
Gus again skillfully diverted the talk to 
hands, she walked well apart from him in a 
bewilderment not wholly agreeable. 

They parted at the Pedfern gate with 
talk about another walk the following Sun- 
day. Jane went on alone, turning a queer 
thing about in her mind. From the parting 
words it had seemed to be assumed that 
she wouldn’t see Gus for another week, but 
she knew this wasn’t so. Something was 
going to happen. 

That same evening—the moon was rising 
while the last gleams of daylight lingered— 
she had gone out to scatter grain to the 
chickens, a duty she had promised Seth not 
to forget while he was off down the valley 
to inspect a proposed new site for his turkey 
ranch. She had nearly forgotten it, and felt 
guilty when the chickens fluttered clumsily 
from the perches to which they had already 
gone. It wasn’t like her to be forgetful. She 
flung the last handful of feed over the noisy 
pecking heads and turned to go back. 

When she saw Gus Pedfern coming 
swiftly up past the orchard, his new straw 
hat already bathed in a spectral radiance 
from the warming light, she felt that she 
was surprised, and yet also felt that she had 
known he was coming. She waited in the 
path to the house; and when Gus saw that 
he had been observed he slowed his pace 
to an idle saunter and affected an interest 
in the growing vegetables. 

“Oh, good evening!” Jane greeted him 
formally. ‘“‘Who ever expected to see you 
so soon?” 

“T was just passing by,” he explained. 
“T have to go on an errand.” 

They went slowly on together, past the 
side door and around to the front of the 
house, stopping at a rosebush, a flower bed 
Jane had been straightening, or anything 
that gave an excuse for talk. She showed 
him the old fountain with stagnant water 
in its bowl, and said she knew it held 
snakes. She had seen one with a frog it had 
caught. They progressed haltingly to the 
gate, both a little embarrassed, Jane with a 
sort of murky foreboding. She knew some- 
thing was different now and tried to cover 
it with chatter. 

At the gate Gus said, ‘‘ Well, I’ll have to 
be going now.” 

“Oh,” Jane said, and they went slowly 
back to the house and sat on the steps. 

From about the corner of the house there 
ran a clear river of moonlight between 
them and the first masses of shrubbery that 
were like a wall of luminous black velvet. 
Gus said the moonlight was pretty and she 
said she had always loved moonlight. This 
topic exhausted, they both grew uneasy 
and sauntered to the gate, where Gus again 
said that he must go. 

“Oh,” said Jane, and asked him if he be- 
lieved in ghosts, saying that the moonlight 
made her think of them. 

Gus didn’t believe in ghosts; and Jane, 
letting a hand swing near one of his, suc- 
ceeded in getting herself soundly kissed. 

Gus went about it with the singleness of 
purpose she had noted in him and been 
afraid of when he killed the snake. She was 
afraid now. She felt the rush of hot blood 
to her cheeks, and began to push from his 
grasp—but there was still that strange sweet 
savor on her lips. Gus masterfully kissed 
her again. 

“Oh, my!”’ she murmured, protesting, 
but she made no effort to free herself; it 
was like the first time she had put the prism 
of crystal to her eyes. She had never 
thought much about kissing. There was 
talk of it in stories, but she had believed it 
to be a rather amusing form of salutation— 
the sort of thing she had watched at a rail- 
way station so long ago, where veils might 
or might not be lifted. 

And all the time it had been this! Except 
for the little outery, in which her voice had 
been stifled to a whisper, she was speechless 
as they stood there, an arm of the boy still 
about her, a clutching hand at her shoulder. 
She put a finger up to her lips as if to feel 
some change that must have come to them. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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the sack until she’d had a fling. She was 
merely having an affair with that Pedfern 
boy. ; 

Then the time came for Gus to ‘“‘go up 
the grade,’’ something that every Union 
Hill boy did after he got to growing up. He 
went first to Creston and later to Sacra- 
mento, where he worked in a garage. He 
had learned of Sam Slater to be a black- 
smith, but what good was a blacksmith any 
more? Gus was keeping up with the times. 

Jane, on the whole, was glad after he had 
gone. What he had made her feel was un- 
forgettable; but Gus himself wasn’t. She 
would read his occasional letters—in which 
he blandly assumed that Jane was still his 
girl—and wonder at herself. How could 
she have tolerated that funny boy? Even 
his letters were funny. He seemed to begin 
every sentence with ‘‘Well.” ‘Well, it is 
raining today, so I will write you a few 
lines.”” “Well, how is everything back in 
the old town?” “Well, I will close now iM 

When he came back on brief visits he was 
still funny, even if he looked more impor- 
tant in grown-up clothing, with a watch 
chain, a ring and a jeweled scarfpin. 
Decked with these gauds, and for all his 
more knowing talk of men and cities, he re- 
mained funny. Yet he was still invincibly 
her master in moonlight or the covering 
dusk, and he suffered not a moment of 
doubt that Jane was inalienably his girl. 

This was so certain that he rarely men- 
tioned it to her. She grew rather to dread 
these visits. She still believed she wasn’t 
Gus’ girl. It was too easy to forget him 
when he had gone. She always wished he 
wouldn’t come back. But she could never 
escape the thrill that news of his coming 
caused her. She grew more and more im- 
patient with herself when the scrawled 
word of his approach would so profoundly 
perturb her, even set her perversely to try- 
ing a new way to mass her thick coil of hair. 
She knew he didn’t notice such things; he 
had never spoken of her correct nose, as 
Wiley Tedmon often did. He never said 
she was pretty. She was just his girl. And 
she loathed his sureness. 

Even on the memorable night of the 
canary-colored silk, he came swaggering his 
thick shoulders, whistling a lively air of the 
outer world, and greeted her as calmly as if 
she hadn’t, since he last saw her, become a 
grown lady in a gown that had won the dis- 
criminating praise of Wiley Tedmon and 
caused Marcy to regard her strangely. This 
enraged her to a chilling aloofness that was 
only reénforced by the manner of his tardy 
recognition that something had happened. 

“Gee!” he said at last, as if his eyes had 
only then opened. ‘‘You’re all dolled up 
tonight, ain’t you?” 

*‘Ain’t I?” she venomously mimicked. 

And that was quite all about the new 
gown. Gus never knew that she had been 
venomous. 

In Jane’s drab memory it was, vaguely, 
years afterward that Gus, with a funny 
bristle of mustache and still heavier shoul- 
ders, first spoke of their marriage as some- 
thing long understood and now, at last, 
imminent. He was a capable motor me- 
chanic, making more wages, he told her, 
than any five men she could name in Union 
Hill. Jane didn’t bother to submit names 
in this proffered competition. But she 
found it impossible, against a stone wall of 
certainty, to convince Gus that she had 
never been his girl and didn’t mean to 
marry him. She had to repeat it again and 
again before he would even condescend to 
admit that she was, for the moment, talk- 
ing foolishly. After she brought him to 
realize that it was at least more than a pass- 
ing foolishness, he still maintained a calm 
conviction that maddened her, talking of 
other things with the quite obvious design 
of giving her time to recover the normal 
view of her destiny. This certainty she had 
never been able to dislodge from his slow 
mind, not even with the formidable weight 
of years that should of themselves have de- 
stroyed it. She had never wavered in her 
own thought. The nearest she came to that 
was during the last few days before Gus 
went away to be a soldier. 
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Then she really felt something more than 
he had ever made her feel—a cherishing 
tenderness. But she shrewdly guessed this 
to be born of the moment; it was pitiful 
that so vital a creature should be trapped 
by circumstances, not of his own making, 
that might crush him from his stolid, as- 
sured and quite harmless life. 71 

But if he could go on living, she was:un- 
able to forget that he would still be Gus 
Pedfern, with his matter-of-fact sureness, 
his always serious weighing of small mat- 
ters, his occasional rather doltish mirth 
that saw only surfaces and never attained 
the unspoken but communicative thrill of 
humor. She thought herself a bloodless 
monster when, from the fleeting tenderness 
she felt at parting, she found herself per- 
sistently picturing Gus as going to his death 
and knew that she could always think of 
him more comfortably as slain on a field of 
battle. When he came back unharmed, 
heavier and more knowing and even more 
masterful, she was glad she had been clear- 
minded about him. 

Gus was his old assured self. He had his 
job back at more money, this time, than 
any ten men of Union Hill were making. 
And he was always to be there when Jane 
quit her nonsense. She was weary by that 
time of trying to make him comprehend an 
incredible thing. 

““Why do you persist?’’ she complained. 
“You must have had other girls all these 
years.” 

She expected a sober, hurt protest at 


what, after all, had been but a tired raillery,. 


and was not prepared for his cheerful ‘Of 
course I’ve had other girls. What did you 
think? What difference does that make?”’ 

The cool bluntness of the admission 
caused her a perverse little rage. But again 
she was shrewd and knew it for a passing 
gust. She didn’t deeply care that Gus had 
other girls; it was an unreasoning irritation. 
She was fond of him and wished him well— 
and at a distance. Marriage with Gus was 
so preposterous. 

Alpharetta was married long since and 
gone to live at Creston, returning each sum- 
mer to visit her people with a new baby. 
She wasn’t companionable any longer, and 
her babies had only a morbid interest for 
Jane. She never felt the warming delight 
in them that kittens always aroused. 
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HUS time went for Jane, aligning itself 
behind her in a perspective so nearly 
empty that its far extent had not been’ re- 
marked. The days had seemed to go on 
leaden feet, but how swift the years! She 
couldn’t recall ever counting them until 


this day of her perturbing discovery shat 
she was old, and then she hadn’t been 
moved to any serious computation untikshe 


stood in Marcy’s room staring dazedly ‘at 
the skull, probing the flesh of her face, 
tracing the line of jaw and cheek bone, 
fingering the depression at her temples—in 
some instinctive response to the smirking 
reminder. { 
“Oh, my!” she said aloud, when she had 
accurately counted her unbelievable years. 
Thirty-two! But the mere count brought 
her no dismay. It was only another ex- 
hibition of what she had noticed as a chjld, 
that time had a sneakish way of stretching 
out before you noticed. : 
She smiled at a thought of Gus Pedfern. 
He very clearly had no least sense of time 
lapses. It was disconcerting, his ingenuous 
belief that their boy-and-girl passages were 
but yesterday. With Gus, at least, youth 
wasn’t ever going to be a thing remembered. 
She recalled herself under a shivering con- 
sciousness of her own burden of years. 
About to go from the room, her eyes fe!l 
on Marcy’s suit of evening clothes draped 
over a chair just inside his bedroom dopr; 
that suit he had stubbornly donned each 
night of all the years. She slowly crossed'to 
it, realizing that she had never before seen 
it except in artificial light. She took up the 
coat and was shocked at the signs of wear it 
revealed. In places it was threadbare; in 
others glossy; here and there the seams had 
started. It was such a poor, shabby little 
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Foot 
Troubles 


OU simply can’t be at your best 
mentally or physically or hope 
to remain young-looking, if you are 
constantly harassed by a painful 


foot condition. 

Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has developed and per- 
fected an absolutely scientific, specific and 
natural method of correction for every foot 
ailment, which not only immediately ends 
all pain, but removes the cause of the trouble. 


ACHING FEET 
Dr. SCHOLL’S Foor- 
EAZER gives quick, lasting 
relief to sufferers from weak 
or broken down arches, $3.50 
per pair. 


BUNIONS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S BuNION- 
REDUCER instantly relieves 
bunion pain. Reduces en- 
largement and preserves 
shape of shoe. 75c. each. 


CALLOUSES 
Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO- 
PADS are soothing, healing; 
give instant relief to painful 
callouses. 35¢. at drug and 
shoe stores. 


« 
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CORNS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO- 
PADS stop the pain in one 
minute. Thin, healing, 
antiseptic. 35c. at shoe and 
drug stores. 


FOOT ODORS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S BROMI- 
DROSIS POWDER stops ex- 
cessive perspiration, bad foot 
and body cdors. Price 50¢. 
per can. 


CROOKED TOES 
Dr. SCHOLL’S TOE-FLEX 
gradually straightens the 
crooked toe; brings it back 
into position. Price 75c. 
each. 


SLIPPING HEELS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S NU-GRIP 
HEEL LINER prevents shoes 
from slipping at heel and 
soreness; saves hose. 25c. per 
pair. 


Don’t Experiment 


Each foot trouble arises from a specific cause. 
The on/y way it can be corrected is by using a de- 
vice or preparation expressly designed to remove 
that cause. That is why no one foot device, prepa- 
ration or special shoe can possibly cure a// foot 
ailments. 

There are over 40 separate and distinct Dr. 
Scholl Foot Comfort Appliances and Remedies for 
weak and broken down arches, bunions, crooked 
or overlapping toes, tender heels, weak or swollen 
ankles, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, hot, per- 
spiring, odorous feet, chilblains, corns, callouses, 
tender spots, etc. 


Where to Get Foot Comfort 


D! Scholls 


RUN-OVER HEELS 


Dr. SCHOLL’S WALK- 


STRATE HEEL Paps 
make walking a pleasure } 

prevent shoes running over. 
5c. per pair. 


Foot Comfort Service 


Inevery city and town, a leading shoe dealer will 
be found with the above Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort 
Service Emblem on his windows. This store em- 
ploys a Foot Expert who is skilled in properly an- 
alyzing foot troubles, and in demonstrating and 
fitting Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances and 
Remedies. If you can not find this store in your 
community, write us for the name and address. 

Write for Dr. Scholl’s instructive booklet, “ The 
Feet and Their Care.” Mailed free on request. 
Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, or 62 W. rgth St., New York, or 
112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Rescies 
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the course of empire 


builds its way.” Statisti- 
cians predicted that the 
greatest commercial and 
industrial growth in the 
United States, during this 
decade, would take place 
in the Southeast. Lake- 
land, Florida, is rapidly 
fulfilling this forecast. 


Opportunity’s 


akela 


Well-informed men hold that 
the building situation is the 
key to local business con- 
ditions. Building affects so 
many phases of industry it 
may be considered the barom- 
eter of business in general. 


Lakeland, Florida, built 1000 new 
homes during the past fifteen 
months. Commercial and civic 
structures swell building total for 
first seven months of 1925 to 
$4,370,000. This year’s building per- 
mits will exceed $8,000,000. And 
this in a city of 22,000. Assessed valua- 
tion of realty, $32,000,000.00. 
Lakeland pre-eminently presents 
opportunities and openings for busi- 
ness, manufacturing and investments 
of the more substantial type. 


For further information, write 


John A. Morris 
Lakeland Chamber of Commerce 
Lakeland, Florida F 


| “Southword | 
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coat, weakly persisting in a gallant pretense. 
All in a moment, it seemed, as with herself, 
age had stricken it. Poor coat, and Marcy 
with his fanatic punctilio! 

But not poor Jane! She proved again to 
herself in Marcy’s mirror that she wasn’t 


| threadbare and outworn. 


She replaced the coat over the chair back, 
conscious of a childish impulse to warn it 
never to brave the light of day if it cared 
what people thought of it. Then she went 
softly out to her own room. She bathed, 
observing that her skin wasn’t faded or 
wrinkled like Marcy’s, and dressed with 
more than usual care, in a leisurely musing 
that she often broke with confidential smiles 
for the child self she continually saw dis- 
covering astrange house and strange people. 

She longed to have that child by her now 
to tell it wise things. And yet, came the 
quick thought, what would there be to tell? 
She really knew nothing herself that the 
child wouldn’t quite happily discover. 
There was no evil to warn her of, no un- 
guarded pits she might stumble into; not 
even struggles to fortify her against. The 
child was already old without mishap, and 
facing a future that could be nothing but 
placid; at least she could imagine nothing 
that wasn’t placid save an irritated pity for 
Gus Pedfern, who would calmly persist in 
disregarding the inevitable. 

As she worked the thick strands of her 
hair into place and pinioned them, she 
idly recalled a way Gus had of rushing upon 
her to loosen the hair so that it would fall 
about her shoulders. Afterward he would 
let it run through his fingers, showing 
astonishment at the mass of it. He never 
remarked that it was beautiful hair, only 
that there was a lot of it. And his hands 
were so big and corded and hard and ugly 
with glistening black hairs. She had never 
understood why they weren’t also hateful. 

When she had done the hair, she slipped 
on for the first time a late triumph of 
Maurine Slater’s, a dull cherry-colored silk 
that fell in straight lines from shoulder to 
hem. She was still disconcerted by the 
hem’s daring altitude from the floor. She 
had been aghast when Mrs. Slater first tried 
it on her and had sorely needed to be con- 
vinced by the fashion magazine that such 
things were actually worn. But there they 
were, as her friend stoutly indicated, dozens 
of them, all as short as this. And so few 
things were worn beneath them. 

This had been another shock that Mrs. 
Slater had to counteract, not only by the 
illustrations but by reading plain words 
from the printed page, such as, ‘‘ Light and 
slender ways of wearing less under the sum- 
mer frock,” or “The greatest dressmaking 
minds of today, with youth their beckoning 
star, study to make the natural proportions 
of the body more evident.” 

Jane had been convinced, if not recon- 
ciled, by the authoritative tone of these 
excerpts. Mrs. Slater had added that the 
new styles were a godsend, because you 
could almost get two or three new gowns 
out of one of those voluminous old ones. So 
long as the style stayed skimpy Jane needn’t 
worry about frocks. Her qualms had been 
dispelled for the moment; but now, as she 
tilted down her mirror and stepped back 
from it, there was again the feeling that she 
had let her friend go too far. She twirled 
quickly about, looking anxiously back over 
her shoulder, with results that quite startled 
her. Then she brought a chair before the 
glass and tried various postures in that, 
with a result equally perturbing. She was 
able to recall so many years in which garters 
were not casually visible items of a woman’s 
gear. She was on the point of changing to 
something more reticent about pale silk 
stockings, when she caught herself up with 
a laugh, recalling Marcy’s ancient protests 
about her skirts. If he protested now, she 
would show him Mrs. Slater’s magazine, 
make him look at the pictures and read the 
words that pronounced this skirt the only 
possible length even for the aged. She was 
amused at the thought of confuting a prob- 
ably shocked Marcy, who had passed his 
years playing at a sort of Olympian aloof- 
ness, a Nirvanic indifference to what didn’t 
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actually prick him. She began to like the 
gown better. Maurine Slater had known. 
And she was looking young, not showing 
her age in the least. 

As always when she had something new, 
she went to display herself to Cousin Wiley. 
Even as she opened his door she was again 
keenly aware of the strange new conscious- 
ness of time that had just overwhelmed her, 
for the familiar room was all at once a place 
of faded, stale grandeur, of murky shadows 
and a chill silence. It was somehow like 
Marcy’s coat that she had seen with new 
eyes, revealing at a glance the defilements 
wrought by unhurrying but relentless dec- 
ades. Time had cunningly worked its rav- 
ages behind a curtain and all at once the 
curtain was drawn to reveal the finished, 
musty tableau. As she crossed to the bed 
she noted the waiting clothes on their chair 
and the hat so expectant on its table, de- 
tecting that the coat had become ancient 
and the hat’s luster dimmed. Yet each 
item was still carefully disposed. 

She shivered, thinking of old Chong 
brushing and replacing the things every 
morning, as reverently as if he dressed an 
altar. Or it was like a tomb in which, with 
these powerful aids, he prayed for a resur- 
rection. 

But the sinister reflections passed with 
Wiley’s quick rejoicing at her frock. He, at 
least, needed no assurance from a fashion 
magazine that this was precisely the correct 
garb for Jane. He fingered the cherry- 
colored silk admiringly, then had her stand 
back and turned his head on the pillow for 
the full view of its simple lines. She waited 
for him to hint that the skirt might have 
been mistakenly contracted, but he only 
applauded and remarked wistfully upon a 
change in fashions for the better since his 
own day. 

“Poor ladies! How they did have to 
harness and blanket themselves!” 

His eyes seemed shrewdly to guess at 
Jane’s lack of harness and blankets. 

She bent to survey her feet, hands pulling 
the frock aside. 

“Do you think it makes me look 
younger?”’ 

Wiley laughed at that. 

“Younger? That’s good! How old do 
you think you are, anyway, child? Of 
course it doesn’t make you look younger. 
How could it? Are you playing you’re 
grown up and old, and needing to look 
younger? That’s good, that is!” 

So Wiley was another who hadn’t noticed 
the years sneaking by. To him it was still 
only yesterday that anything had happened, 
such as the coming of a child to the house. 
It was true that he hadn’t for a long time 
spoken of her going back to school, but she 
half expected him to do so now. 

“Well, anyway, it makes me look grown 
up,”’ she humored him. 

“Oh, it does that, all right.’”’ His eyes 
again slowly traversed her. ‘‘ Anyone could 
see you’re grown up. What a winsome jade! 
You know youre really going to be a beauty 
some day, Tiddledywinks.” 

““Going to be—some day!”’ she echoed. 

It would be harsh to tell him bluntly her 
years. She would stay a child to him. His 
pleased eyes lingered upon her a moment, 
narrowing in some delightful retrospect as 
they often did after she had shown herself 
in a new dress. He seemed to be dreaming 
back into years when other colorful ladies 
had submitted themselves to his discrimi- 
nating appraisal. 

She was glad when he no longer looked at 
her—meeting his glance had become diffi- 
cult. 

Her strange apprehension of forgotten 
time had left even the invincible Wiley sud- 
denly devastated. How could she not have 
seen the marks on him before? That very 
morning she had chatted unthinkingly with 
him, the same care-free lord of years he had 
always been, listening with the old eager- 
ness while she laid out cards and told him 
of glad surprises at the end of a journey— 
wealth and dark, lovely ladies, and he had 
glanced over at the waiting panoply of his 
good days with the old confident anticipa- 
tion. : 
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“Hiven suppose’? —the speaker grew more 
genial, a sign informing Jane that he was 
relishing a moment of pure spite—‘‘sup- 
pose the millions had come back while he 
lay helpless—all that he craved, in fullest 
abundance, and he unable to feast. Oh, but 
that would have made him pay! Tantalus, 
indeed!”’ 

He stopped, eyes narrowed on this vision 
of a helpless and tortured Wiley solicited by 
the delights he had prized, with all power 
to command them but no capacity to re- 
ceive. 

“What a superb revenge to take on an 
enemy,” he sighed at last—‘‘to crowd all 
upon him after he can take nothing!” 

This was Marcy being waspish, as Jane 
had long known. He was old, after all; 
even senile now, in his rapt contemplation 
of Wiley in torment. She began to be again 
uncomfortably aware of her own age. 

“We're all getting old.”’ She broke in 
with this on Marcy’s mean little ecstasy. 

“Eh, old? Not too old to feel, surely. 
Wiley never had power to feel anything but 
the obvious. But I’m not too old. And 
you—you’re merely not too young.” 

“Y’m not far from thirty,” she lightly 
said. If he misconstrued this, it wouldn’t 
be her fault. 

But Marcy chilled her. His lips moved a 
moment in a silence she found ominous. 

“Quite true, my dear,’’ he said at last, 
crisply, and’ with a troubling glance at her. 

He spoke then of the asparagus, while the 
ripe coolness of Jane’s cheeks took on a 
warmer tint. More than ever she hated 
age. Couldn’t there be a way out—at least 
out of this house of spiteful age? 

Marcy was babbling of Italy and ripe 
figs while she was remembering Sarah Ted- 
mon and her way out. Sarah hadn’t given 
up; but, as Marcy had remarked at the 
time, there weren’t enough door knobs left 
to afford a second flight. She fell to won- 
dering about Sarah, so mysteriously swal- 
lowed by the place that waited for her. 
Had she been happy? Had she done more 
than escape from one hole to another? She 
must be very old now; wishing, perhaps, 
she hadn’t escaped. Butno; that wouldn’t 
be like Sarah. She was game. Whatever 
she had done, she’d be glad of. 

Her companion toyed daintily with a 
dessert of fruit, chatting along smoothly, 
and with an unwonted good humor that 
Jane suspected to have been caused by his 
neat, silent riddling of that incautious an- 
nouncement about her age. Though he 
spoke of other things, he would now and 
then smile knowingly at her as if he still 
enjoyed the little triumph. He was telling 
her of a certain fruit to be found in the 
Orient, the mangosteen, which he consid- 
ered the world’s only perfect fruit, a crea- 
tion of such delicacy that it never long 
survived beyond its habitat, a thing of deli- 
cate tissues beneath a stout husk, and of a 
flavor truly paradisical. 

Jane affected interest in a fruit that 
couldn’t survive outside its own narrow 
valley, wondering if she were possibly like 
that and would wither and perish beyond 
the girdle of mountains that seemed always 
to have shut her in; but she felt that 
Marcy, under his light talk, was really 
saying, “‘Not far from thirty, my dear— 
true enough! As if my useless web of a 
mind didn’t at least imprison wholly unim- 
portant dates!”’ 

When they left the table, Marcy, still 
genial, suggested an evening of reading. 

“Shall we go on with the little Corsican 
who conquered his world by impudence? 
You'll find his mother was the only one of 
the family with any real strength of char- 
acter.” 

But Jane didn’t want Napoleon. She al- 
ready knew why Marcy considered his 
brother to have ably surpassed that ruler, 
for whom one Waterloo had sufficed; and 
the night before she had been instructed 
that the Corsican’s star had been dimmed 
because he possessed nothing more potent 
than impudence; a certain vitality of im- 
pudence, effective only during a narrow 
span of animal life. Napoleon’s high days, 
said Marcy, were nicely numbered by the 
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days of his favorite war horse. Horse and 
master passed together, neither having a 
talent for survival after brains alone would 
prevail. The stricken ruler had perhaps 
stupidly kept a uniform at hand where he 
could watch it and dream of riding over the 
world again. 

So Jane spoke of a headache, and Marcy 
left her with murmurs of condolence. Na- 
poleon wouldn’t have been unbearable, but 
she wanted to be away from little shrewish 
Marcy Tedmon, who, for the moment, 
wasn’t enough cast down by his own years. 
She wanted to be away from everyone old, 
to be old all by herself. 

When Marcy had gone, she walked ab- 
sently through the lower hall with no de- 
sign other than to be solitary, and was 
presently surprised to find herself sitting on 
the edge of an armchair in the unchanged, 
ancient parlor. She was suddenly aware 
that she couldn’t remember ever having sat 
down in that room of still and forbidding 
grandeur. It had been enough to pass 
through, with a pause here and there before 
some bit of its archaic flaunting. It invited 
one to sit no more than a museum would. 
Yet she sat there stiffly while the dusk 
grew, her mind a motley of remembered 
phrases, of glimpses of herself in a glass, of 
fleeting and absurdly unrelated impressions 
that dazed her by their stupid impacts and 
left her with a wearying sense of desolation. 

She got from it a sharp conviction that 
she must do something. But this some- 
thing was undefined; do what, to what end? 
She wanted to think, but nothing came save 
meaningless scraps—a glimpse of the skull 
with its lipless grin, a hand of Wiley Ted- 
mon, transparent now, its ring loose on a 
shrunken finger; the weed she had pulled 
to recall matter-of-fact things when she felt 
those whispers in the garden; a perfect 
fruit that couldn’t be taken away; Na- 
poleon and his horse passing together—it 
was a rabble she couldn’t command. 

Again it came to her that she had in all 
the years never sat in this room before. 
That, of itself, was queer. Then it occurred 
to her that she had instinctively done a new 
thing to help her to some new thought that 
might be stirring in a far recess of her mind, 
some long-closed chamber. She mused on 
this; but it proved fruitless, leading her 
merely to the locked wine cellar which she 
saw opened for long-gone Tedmons who 
began to people the room in groups gay 
with laughter and quick speech. ‘ 

She got up, shrugged her way from this 
phantom festival, rid her eyes of all those 
meaningless unrelated images that had run 
before them, and went to stand outside in 
the portico with a mind at last placidly va- 
cant. Off to the west sunset fires were 
fuming where the valley narrowed, lighting 
the more distant peaks that hemmed her in. 
But she no longer thought of them as a 
barrier. She wasn’t thinking now; even 
her age was happily obscured. 

In this mental void she relaxed a long 
time. Then the immediate engaged her; 
she smiled with a sudden resolve. She went 
quickly to her room, taking the back stairs 
so that she wouldn’t be heard by Marcy, 
changed the satin slippers for a stouter pair 
and threw on a dull-colored old cloak that 
would make her more seemly—it all but 
swept the ground—to the unschooled eyes of 
Union Hill. 

It was picture night in the village and 
she was going alone, eluding Marcy, who 
might have wished to go. Her mind was at 
rest again, but still she preferred not to be 
with Marey just yet; not with anyone 
ironic and so old that he had no future. 

Union Hill had not escaped quite all the 
penalties of progress that swept the world 
beyond its girdle of hills. The motor car 
had come as a sensational contraption of 
which nothing good was prophesied, and 
stayed into a period where it was no longer 
remarked by even the oldest citizens. The 
airplane almost daily winged a high course 
over the sleeping town, sometimes so low 
that its monstrous drone could be heard 
and the sheen of its wings dazzle upturned 
eyes. And the moving picture had, even 
more quickly than either of these triumphs, 
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become, twice each week, a coherent part of 
the town’s night life. This had meant, too, 
distinctly more to the Tedmons than to 
other people, for the old bank had been 
transformed into a picture theater-—‘ Pal- 
ace Theater,” the electric lights boasted — 
its counters and cages banished, its floor 
space lined with chairs and a screen hung 
at one end within a shallow proscenium. It 
had amused Marcy Tedmon to portray cer- 
tain shocked old ghosts returning to view 
this profanation. They wouldn’t be ap- 
peased, he thought, by the pittance of 
rental paid monthly into depleted Tedmon 
coffers, or pleased by the eagerness with 
which their impoverished descendants re- 
ceived it. 

Jane’s first picture views of an outside 
world she had but skirted as a child left her 
with sensations not entirely pleasurable. 
She had come rather to disbelieve in that 
world. It had its place in the background 
of her mind, but only as something pre- 
posterous and distorted beyond human cred- 
ibility—something wild she had dreamed. 
She had never gone out from Union Hill, 
except the time Gus Pedfern drove her in a 
motor car to Creston, where the trains 
passed. She had watched a train stop there, 
and it might have been the train she had 
ridden on. She even looked at the windows 
of the forward car for an unnaturally old 
boy who might be briskly vending his 
wares from a basket. 

At that time she hadn’t begun to see, as 
another person, the small girl who got won- 
deringly out of the train and kept deter- 
minedly within reaching distance of her 
companion. And save for this one ex- 
cursion, her life had had few reminders that 
a world went on outside the mountains. 
Even the train she saw had meant but itself. 
She had been unable to imagine it one of 
many that had run by Creston every day 
since she debarked there. 

Yet after a few nights at the Palace 
Theater, that forgotten outside world had 
lost its distortion and she was able to orient 
herself again to wider spaces, as once Union 
Hill itself had insensibly merged with her 
closer surroundings of the old house. She 
was now in a world that didn’t end, even 
with Creston, where the trains passed; a 
world where people led exciting lives quite 
as matter-of-factly as the ancients of Union 
Hill made their daily pilgrimage to the post 
office. 

They were strange people, many of ex- 
quisite beauty, either very bad or very 
good. And that outside world never failed 
to punish the bad ones or to reward the 
good with all manner of benefits. But even 
Jane, so unspotted of the world, couldn’t 
help very soon being aware that the dramas 
she saw were pretty much cut to one pat- 
tern; those punishments and rewards went 
a little too inevitably to the right persons, 
and the beautiful young girls were rather 
too similarly persecuted through a series of 
tribulations so standardized that she came 
to foresee ends from beginnings. She finally 
learned to accept them as fairy stories, 
though Marcy Tedmon had told her that 
fairy stories were immoral because they 
were merely what ought to be true—not 
what had to be. 

And, of course, she saw more than the 
dramas that not even she could long believe 
in; thrilling spectacles, lovely gowns, people 
dancing in the sort of places that must have 
been waiting for Sarah Tedmon; strange, 
alive faces that never looked up at her, as if 
she were a visitant from a distant world and 
stayed invisible. And there were fleeting 
panoramas of her own and foreign countries 
that never failed to enchant her. 

Marcy Tedmon had sat with her one 
night when they saw Italy, and been moved 
quite out of himself, gripping her hand at 
intervals when some remembered beauty 
spot flashed out at him. He could almost 
see himself, he told her, climbing a wind- 
swept hill of Capri—he remembered the 
book he carried and a certain coat he wore. 
Marcy quite won her pity that night, he 
was so still on their way home, refusing to 
talk even of Italy. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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had shown her a volume of etched ca- 
thedrals, giving her the impression that only 
in ornate structures of this character could 
the Creator of Tedmons—and, presumably, 
of Starbirds—be fittingly acknowledged. 
Mere brick boxes supporting viciously angu- 
lar belfries of timber would suffice only 
lesser folk whose creation had demanded no 
pains. 

For many years Jane had felt a con- 
descending pity for the poor little edifice 
and the people who had been made not to 
be offended by its architectural shortcom- 
ings. Marcy had conceded religion to be an 
essential in human life; but to attend a 
church you didn’t like the looks of was sub- 
mitting to herd prejudice, and therefore 
injurious to the soul. 

Jane had kept her soul unflawed with her 
mentor’s, but now she thought, ‘‘ Poor old 
Marcy!” and clicked her tongue, pitying, 
against helpful upper teeth. For a moment 
she almost wished she had brought him 
with her; perhaps more of his old haunts 
would be shown that night, or a cathedral 
in which even Marcy might have bowed 
with at least the humility proper to a Ted- 
mon. But this weakness passed before the 
lighted portal began to beckon her. Very 
definitely she wanted no one with her, and 
she hoped to sit far from anyone who might 
be moved to talk. Tonight was her chance 
to see herself removed from the old life, and 
she wanted nothing to remind her that she 
really wasn’t. 

In the slow thin stream of people that 
drained through the lighted doorway she 
observed Sam Slater and his wife. They 
loitered outside to study the poster and 
Jane paused in the shadow of a doorway 
across the street, glad of the dull cloak that 
covered her. She enjoyed this bit of stealth, 
hiding from Maurine Slater whom, com- 
monly, she would have rushed to greet. 
But tonight Maurine wouldn’t do at all, 
with her loud-whispered comments on the 
frocks that would be shown. 

It was these chiefly that excited Maurine 
in picture plays. As to their drama, save 
for ashortening of breath at tense moments, 
she dismissed it with the invariable remark, 
“Don’t it beat all, in every single picture 
you see, how one thing leads to another!” 
She said this often, the frequency of its 
repetition denoting the warmth of her ap- 
proval. She liked most of the pictures, 
finding few, indeed, in which one thing 
didn’t lead to another. 

The Slaters went in, but Jane still waited. 
Maurine would be sure to spy her in the 
crowd and point cordially to the nearest 
vacant chair. She followed only when she 
saw the lights die through the open door, 
and found a seat in a vacant row safely 
remote from talk that would disturb her 
newly prized solitude. She liked Maurine 
Slater; but there were so many things to- 
night she couldn’t tell her and did wish to 
tell herself—chiefly that, in some deep re- 
cess of her mind, she knew she was entering 
on a new life, away from old people, away 
from her old, tame self. ; 

Her first thought as she found her seat 
was that she was the only young person 
there. The crowd was made up of children 
and very old people. Those in between had 
already “‘hit the grade.” Jane recalled the 
local phrase. Sarah Tedmon had hit the 
grade. So could another Tedmon, she re- 
flected, with a sudden plunge of her heart. 

She hadn’t so definitely let herself think 
this before she noted that sharp alignment 
of the crowd. Now she played with the 
thought, imagining some immense hidden 
store of silver door knobs back in the old 
house. 

The projecting machine had begun to 
whir through its news reel and Jane was 
relieved to note that Marcy wasn’t missing 
anything that would move him. There was 
the finish of a boat race, a confusing blur of 
baseball players, the exposure of certain 
factory secrets relating to preserved fruit, 
none of which excited Jane; though these 
were followed by views of an entirely satis- 
factory railway wreck which showed that 
trains weren’t the invulnerable things she 
had passively considered them. 
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A comedy ensued, and she enjoyed the 
antics of a droll who was chased through 
the crowded streets of a great city for a 
crime he hadn’t meant to commit, and had 


the narrowest escapes from instant death | 


in front of street cars and automobiles. She 


was not wholly attentive to this, however, | 


preferring to anticipate what the poster 
outside had promised—Sumner Gale, Amer- 
ica’s Screen Favorite, in a Gripping Drama 
of Today—The Love Route. 

She was glad she could see Sumner Gale 
on this night that she felt was somehow 
more than other nights. She had seen him 
before and had never failed to rejoice in his 
triumphs over fate and the enemies who, 
for one reason or another, sought his ruin. 
In his quiet moments, his handsome fea- 
tures in repose, he seemed to express mod- 
est, whimsical doubts of his prowess in the 
conflict never far off; but at the crisis his 
perfect face grew stern and taut and all 
afire with high resolve. He might merely 
ride a winning horse to victory—the jockey 
having been drugged by his enemies—or he 
might invade a water-front dive and single- 
handed best a band of burly cutthroats; but 
always he became stern, with his fighting 
chin lifted. 

With helpless women and children, he 
was again whimsical in his unvarying gen- 
tleness; but with women not helpless, his 
slow, conquering smile wrought a havoc to 
which he was often playfully indifferent, as 
with the hollow-hearted society girl, beau- 
tiful but selfish, or the sultry-eyed adven- 
turess whose burning glances under the 
beautiful fall of her lids were vainly pro- 
longed for him. 

Even Marcy Tedmon had not been in- 
sensible to the pictured charm of Sumner 
Gale, conceding him to be a winsome whelp. 

The drama began and Jane forgot the 
bare, whitewashed walls of the old Starbird 
and Tedmon Bank, held wholly by this life 
in another world which she was magically 
permitted to overlook. Sumner Gale was 
now Ralph Hardwell, only son of old John 
Hardwell, the great railroad magnate, a 
multimillionaire with an iron will. The son 
fell into evil ways, doing it attractively, 
Jane considered, mostly out-of-doors, in 
company with beautiful young women in 
what Maurine Slater called sports apparel. 
There were, to be sure, evenings at the 
gaming table, where he lost immense sums, 
and other evenings in vast and splendid 
restaurants, where he lavishly entertained, 
so the screen disclosed, ‘‘the fairest orna- 
ments of Gotham’s gilded fast set.” 

Jane felt cheated at the swift curtailment 
of these evenings; she wished to see more 
of the dancing and to study at greater 
leisure the frocks worn by the lovely young 
ladies. She had no doubt they belonged to 
a fast set, because they all smoked ciga- 
rettes; but they were worth looking at. 
Always, after these evenings, Ralph Hard- 
well awoke whimsically at the call of his 
graven-faced valet, who very plainly wor- 
shiped the boy despite his mien of severe 
disapproval. Jane beheld a great deal of his 
bath and quite all of his breakfast, after 
which she saw him arrayed in fair garments 
for a call upon his fiancée, Miss Maude 
Delancy-Rivington. Jane disliked this girl 
at once, for all her high-bred distinction and 
blond hair; nor did it seem to her that Ralph 
Hardwell was irrevocably enamored of her. 

It was no surprise then, and a hearty 
relief, when Miss Delancy-Rivington broke 
the engagement the day Ralph’s father cast 
him off because of his idleness and spend- 
thrift habits. The gruff old multimillionaire 
had his secretary write Ralph a check for 
five thousand dollars and ordered him to 
“fish, cut bait or go ashore.’”” Whereupon 
Ralph tore the check up, flung its pieces in 
the face of the shocked secretary and 
walked slowly from the sumptuous office 
with a look of whimsical sadness, appearing 


later at the magnificent home of his fiancée, | 


where his father’s order was, in effect, re- 
peated. 

Jane especially noted that Miss Delancy- 
Rivington didn’t even wait to learn that 
Ralph had torn up the check for five thou- 
sand dollars, which seemed to be a great 
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deal of money. Ralph merely told her that 
his father had cast him off with a pittance, 
and theselfish society girl found this enough. 

Ralph was again whimsical of face when 
the Delancy-Rivington butler came, almost 
with a frown, to show him out; but there 
was no sadness in this expression. It was 


| whimsical but determined, and not wholly 


uncheerful. Jane had seen enough picture 


| plays to be certain that this affair was 


definitely over, and she was heartily glad of 
it. She settled more easily into her chair, 
knowing that throughout the remainder of 
the picture nothing unpleasant would seri- 
ously menace Ralph Hardwell. And soon 
she was aware that she watched this drama 
with sensations even more novel than the 
feeling of sudden detachment from the old 
life that had brought her out alone. 

Always before, she had felt that the life 
portrayed in pictures and those portraying 
it were not of the world she knew. Never 
had it seemed to her that mere onlookers 
like herself could tread the same earth. But 
tonight she was aware of little shocks of 
reality. She was watching real people in 
real settings. The story they were telling 
was still undoubtedly a fairy story that 
never could happen, but all in a moment 
she had been brought close to them; they 
were people like herself. And more of 
them, in exciting numbers, were just across 
the near barrier of hills that had so long 
been the limit of her insipid little world; 
not actors in picture plays, but people more 
importantly living a life that didn’t have to 
be pretended, a great, spacious, glamorous, 
filling life that could be richer than any 
pretense. 

Her eyes followed the drama on the 
screen, but in her suddenly lifted mind she 
saw pictures of shining turrets and golden 
walls in which great doors were invitingly 
open. When her own pictures grew too ex- 
travagant, she would steady herself with a 
shrug or an under lip caught between re- 
minding teeth. She mustn’t, at her age, be 
silly. Turrets and shining walls were silly, 
beyond a doubt. Yet the life was there, just 
over a few hills; and it did call her. 

She knew perfectly now what Sarah Ted- 
mon saw when she said a place was waiting 
And with a sudden pang, she 
clearly knew what Marcy Tedmon had felt 
when he saw Italy. That had been cruel, 
like letting the unwilling dead come to life 
fora moment. She wondered Marcy hadn’t 
been more of a wasp. 

For moments she kept so intently to her 
own visions that the progress of Ralph 
Hardwell would seem queerly intermittent. 
Ralph, the pampered son of wealth, was 
incongruously revealed as “‘a common la- 
borer’”’ in the Far West, on “‘a small but 
important railroad.” She saw him in rough 
clothes with a shovel, one of a section gang, 
but happily on the end where he could be 
conveniently photographed, pausing to wipe 
honest sweat from his brow and shake back 
profuse curling locks. 

Then he seemed to save a passenger train 
from wreck, though Jane wasn’t sure how 
he managed it; and this brought him to the 
notice of the road’s president, who lived in 
a modest white house near the station with 
his motherless daughter, a beautiful young 
girl called Gypsy. After that, Ralph was 
promoted to be an engineer and spent a 
great deal of time running a locomotive 
back and forth before the station, where he 
would often stop to chat with Gypsy and 
sometimes give her a ride. 

Within a few days he became an assistant 
superintendent of the small but important 
railroad because of his efficiency in handling 
strikers when they threatened to destroy 
the property. By this time the aged presi- 
dent of the road had come to rely upon 
Ralph, confiding to him that their small 
road, the C. & K., was wanted to complete 
a merger that would swallow it up, the 
power back of this infamous plot being 
none other than old John Hardwell, the 
great multimillionaire railroad magnate. 

Ralph Hardwell, who had smothered his 
identity under the name of John Jones, was 
greatly affected by this news, and clasping 
the hand of the elderly president, swore 
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that he was in the fight to stay. He was 
then made general manager of the C. & K. 
and went to live in the modest white house 
of the president across from the railway 
station, where it at once became apparent 
that between him and the president’s lovely 
daughter, Gypsy—who loved railroading 
and spent the most of her time around the 
station in a short skirt and tam o’ shanter— 
a friendship had formed that promised to 
ripen into something deeper and finer. Jane 
was glad to observe this, because Gypsy 
was far preferable, as a mate for Ralph, to 
the cold-eyed New York society girl who 
had once infatuated him. 

After this happy assurance, Jane became 
even less watchful of the drama. She did 
note with glee that old John Hardwell, back 
in his sumptuous New York office, began to 
realize that a master mind was balking his 
nefarious merger that would swallow the 
C. & K., but she was uncertain just how 
this was achieved by Ralph. A great many 
papers were filed by both sides, but the new 
general manager of the C. & K. always filed 
his first. 

This happened so often that John Hard- 
well at last said, ‘‘I must face this secret 
enemy,”’ and went West in his private car 
with a dozen or so of Ralph’s former light- 
minded associates in sports apparel, in- 
cluding Miss Delancy-Rivington, still the 
same haughty, cold-eyed society girl, caring 
nothing for true worth. 

Jane, paying closer attention after that, 
was able to see that Ralph foiled his father 
by stealing the locomotive from his private 
car beside the station—with the valuable 
help of little Gypsy—and racing off into the 
night to file some more papers that seemed 
forever to insure the independence of the 
C. & K. The picture showed the multi- 
millionaire cursing his plight, and also the 
racing locomotive, Gypsy at the throttle 
and Ralph shoveling coal, as they rocked at 
a mad pace over a road bed that plainly 
needed a lot of work done on it. 

But Ralph triumphed, and returned the 
next day, so that John Hardwell could meet 
the master mind that had outwitted him. 
Father and son met on the station platform, 
and old John Hardwell handsomely said, 
“Tricked by my own son, by gad! I shall 
take my medicine, but you must come back 
to your rightful place in my office, where 
there is a man’s work to do.” 

Miss Delancy-Rivington was prominent 
in the group of New York society favorites 
who listened to this speech, and Jane ob- 
served that her cold eyes surveyed Ralph 
with reviving interest; but she was in no 
doubt as to Ralph’s course. With the old 
whimsical humor he turned significantly to 
the elderly president of the C. & K., then 
even more significantly to his daughter 
Gypsy, who had a smudge of coal dust on 
her cheek, and said very simply, ‘‘No, 
father; my life work is here in God’s coun- 
try, where I have found myself.” 

Miss Delancy-Rivington sneered at this, 
but it could be seen that gruff old John 
Hardwell was proud of the son he had once 
so lightly cast off. After the palatial pri- 
vate car had gone, Ralph and Gypsy entered 
the station for a moment; and when they 
returned, the elderly president of the road 
burst into fond and hearty laughter, for 
Ralph’s more than ever whimsical face was 
now smudged with coal dust even as little 
Gypsy’s, and Jane knew that the Love 
Route had been traveled. 

She was quickly outside, wishing to evade 
Maurine Slater’s conclusions about the pic- 
ture and all contacts reminding her that she 
was still a part of Union Hill. The fairy 
tale she had seen diffused itself over her 
own picture that she had no longer con- 
sciously to summon—the picture of herself 
not a part of the old life, but one of those 
people beyond the hills who wore sports ap- 
parel and to whom wondrous things hap- 
pened casually. As she walked back to the 
old house, her step was light and she laughed 
often to herself, reviewing her day from 
that queer moment of illumination in the 
garden. 

Beyond question it had been a day of de- 
cisive significance. She wasn’t old—merely 


Octo. 


not too young. Life was at th 
impatiently awaiting her with 
surprises. ¥ 

She awoke the next morning, 
her usual dull routine running un 
through her mind. Then unde 
head still on the pillow, she be 
that pulsing rapture of the nis 
Something new and good was tr 
nothing tangible had happened, 


clothes he had kept so long wa 
But the shadow swiftly pa 
wasn’t like Wiley. She turned j 
flexing her body triumphantly, r 
the quickened life that flooded it, 
raised again to stare at the f 
herself in it in some far-off » 
people so young that things 
to them—where things could st 
to her. The dress seemed to her 
patient; she thought of Sarah Te) 
her joyous inspiration about d 
There must somehow be the equ 
silver knobs in that old house— 
with which she might file her ba 
She dressed with little grim n 
She wasn’t chained to her bed] 
nor helpless like Marcy, though; 
Marcy had gone out once a 
money—more than enough mon; 
a way through that mountain | 
was now hating. iz 
Fully accoutered—taking mot 
usual time with her hair, notin 
had seemed to give its pale hue 
tinge, though she knew this must 
done by the years—she went out 
to meet the day. And the day pre 
on its surface, merely one of the o lay 
the sort that crept sluggishly byob) 
drably with its fellows. b 
But she knew the surface to be itty 
beneath it ran a current rich wit) 
it was bearing down to her from) 
source. She put on the cherry-cit 
again that night—already the lonkir 
her other gowns looked absurd- 
more pleaded headache when Ma/¥ 
have read, and spent the eveningit 
own new visions, stimulating tl 
device of which she felt half asha| 
This was nothing less than to t2) 
of cards to her room and tell her! 
tune. She distrusted her first ) 
layout; for so long a time she haidl 
Cousin Wiley fortunes that simp | 
come out right. But she challei 
future again, recalling her ancil 
reading no false values for an} 
cheer; and even with this rigid 
discovered that she would prese} 
long journey, find wealth at the ea 
there it indubitably was—meet a 
who was to influence her whole li! 
Again she dared the hazard, aril 
shuffling beyond cavil, the cards” 
in promising journey, wealth and} 
ful man. She dreamed above 
firmation, visioning unconsciously! 
beauty of Sumner Gale, his mout! 
cal with humor, his eyes yearning! 
above the slow compelling smile. | 
She caught herself there and 1 
“Oh, my!” in shocked dismay. “ 
might truly enough predict a dar! 
become involved with her port! 
but Sumner Gale! That was abs! 
laughed at herself. This was still ' 
of make-believe, and she had If 
victim, like Wiley, of delusive fan!) 
like Seth Hacker, believing hims 
the predestined turkey king of the! 
She mustn’t let herself maki’ 
She must keep only to what she 
that something would happen, *! 
shining. She began to study her 
calling that the hands of Miss / 
Rivington had been slenderly ¢ 
especially when she held up thelon 
holder containing her cigarette. 
pretty certain this girl had done }! 
dening of a practical sort, and pro) 
laundry work. 


(Continued on Page 136. 
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His keys had worn a hole in his pocket. 


Now they were gone. 


Locked out in the rain 
—just because of a missing key 


ening stroll . . a threatening sky... We bag, snug, comfortable, it cannot injure the lining, 
Uried home . . Just as we reached the %t cannot push through the most delicate mesh. 


the storm broke . . Hastily I fumbled for It stays in its place: it cannot hide. Like your 
i. . They were not in my pocket . . I Putse or pocketbook, the Buxton Keytainer sticks 


4. . Useless. . The rain fell harder . . in your memory. 


X' through a window.’’ Bur if you should lose it—the famous Buxton 
Key Return Service comes into action. Each Key- 
| tainer pocket carries a numbered card, offering a 
T.nd day the world depends upon keys. reward for return to Buxton Headquarters. There— 
cae, office or when traveling, your actions a similar card bearing the same number is always 
uly hang upon these little pieces on file—filled out by you with your 
ta almost unnoticed until miss- name and address. Only Buxton knows 
Jtil you find the holes they have to whom those keys belong. 

myour pocket or purse. 


7 7 tA 


When a lost Keytainer is sent in, Buxton 
forwards the owner his missing keys and 


h(Buxton Keytainer each of 
y sd mails the finder his reward—all free of cost. 


-Ce or a dozen—lies flat, in its 
‘ou need not fumble in every 
{ find that elusive one. There, 


Leading jewelers, department, leather 
goods, stationery stores; etc., carry Buxton 
. Keytainers. A wide assortment at around a 

Sturdy leather Buxton, on its dollar. Drop in and examine them—or let us 
fu swivel hook is the key you send you the “ Book of Buxton Keytainers.”” 
rely. These two cards carry the same BUXTON, Inc., 891 Main St., Springfield, 


KEY RETURN SERVICE 


number. One you fill out with 


. k 5. Paar seme and pail fs Buxton. Mass. or 844 Marbridge Bldg., New York City, 
@ other, Wi our name . . . . 
ytainer makes no holes to slip sie seirnumber statin ot the Canadian Distributors, The Julian Sale 


And in the pocket or hand- ae Ra eaee ane oiler areward J eather Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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No. 02-6. A sturdy cowhide Keytainer 
in black or brown. 6 swivel hooks; holds 
12 keys. The inner fled has a double func- 
tion: it contains the pocket for the return 
coupon and keeps the Keytainer 1n shape. 
A great value at $1.00. Other cowhide 
models from 40c to $1.50. 


No. 03-2. A very feminine suede in grey 
or brown. This size is especially designed 


for the small handbag. Convenient for 


the keys to the car. 2 hooks, will hold 4 
heys, 65c. Other suede models from 40c 
to $1.50. 


No. 05-4 P. A pin morocco Purse Key- 
tainer. Full leather lined. Business women 
and housewives now carry keys and money 
together in the Purse Keytainer. 4 hook 
model; room for 8 keys and supply of 
money, $3.00. Other morocco Keytainer 
models from $1.50 to $3.50. 
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| NapERKY 


Lullaby 


Radio-Crooned 


Through the air of the eve- 
ning, calm and sweet comes 
a cradle song from a distant 
city. Then, as never before, 
we feel the need of radio am- 
plifers which will bring out, 
strong and clear, just the pure 
beauty of music. For such 
moments is the joy of owning 
the amplifying instrument. se- 
lected by world-famed musi- 
cal authorities for the purity 
of its tone: Rauland-Lyric. 
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TRANSFORMER 
The Choice of Noted Music Critics 


Probably all your set needs— 
to give it tone quality equal 
to the best of the present day, 
is the careful installation of 
Rauland-Lyric—a_ laboratory- 
grade audio transformer de- 
signed especially for music lov- 
ers. It is carried at all the 
better-class radio stores. The 
price is nine dollars each. 

It is worthy of note that 

h. good transformers, unlike 

various other radio appa- 

ratus, do not wear out or 
deteriorate. 

A circular fully describing 
Rauland-Lyric will be mailed 
on request to All-American 
Radio Corporation, 4205 W. 
Belmont Ave., Chicago. 


‘ ALLAMERICay 


TRADE MARK 
Known ever since broadcasting 


began as makers of the 


Largest Selling Transformers 
in the World 
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| “You're positively 


| she said swiftly. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

She got cold cream then and began seri- 
ously to treat her hands. They were not 
badly shaped, Wiley often said. She held 
up a pencil in the delicate manner of Miss 
Delancy-Rivington holding her cigarette. 
She wondered if she would care to smoke 
cigarettes. The girls in sports apparel 
seemed to smoke a great many. She won- 
dered, too, if ingenious Maurine Slater 
couldn’t manage something in the way of 
sports apparel from the still ample stock of 
old gowns. And about white sports shoes? 
She had never seen these displayed in the 
post-office shop window. She treated her 
hands a long time, and slept in gloves, oddly 
feeling that she had already begun that 
golden adventuring ‘‘up the grade.” 

The next night, after another day de- 
ceptively dull of surface, she listened to 
Marcy read, feeling that she had, for the 
time, been enough alone with her agitating 
visions. He read of the Corsican’s Hun- 
dred Days, and afterward told Jane that 
these were positively the most wonderful 
hundred days that had ever come to any- 
one, the supreme bit of drama in all history; 
that they should have come to a man who 
won them solely by hisimpudence was one of 
those dazzling ironies that prove the posses- 
sion of conscious artistry by a force the keen- 
est philosophers considered merely blind. 

But Jane was suddenly illuminated about 
Napoleon. His impudence she admitted; 
doubtless it was impudent for anyone to 
plan or even to hope for a change of cir- 
cumstances that seemed unalterable; but— 
“He believed in his star,’’ she excitedly told 
Marcy; ‘“‘and that’s why he had his hun- 
dred days. If he hadn’t been sure he was 
going to have them—sure in his own mind— 
he wouldn’t have had any days at all.” All 
at once she was drawing a helpful parallel. 

“Of course, you’re right in a way,” 
Marcy conceded. ‘‘It’s one thing to be im- 
pudent, and quite another to believe in your 
impudence as this little vulgarian always 
did. We must credit him with that.” 

Jane was seeing through the mountains. 

“Anyoneimpudent enough can havea hun- 
dred days—if they only believe it,” she said. 

“You sound like a seer,’’ Marcy replied, 
glancing sharply at 
her rapt face. 


delphic, my dear. 
Oracles, indeed!” 
Jane could feel his 
sharp little eyes 
that stung like net- 
tles and knew that 
her cheeks told him 
they did. 

** Are you by any 
chance’’— Marcy’s 
voice seemed to 
crackle dryly— 
“thinking you be- 
lieve staunchly in 


your own impu- 
dence?”’ 
She wanted to 


deny it with a 
laugh, but all she 
could do was tosay, 
helplessly, “‘Oh, 
Cousin Marcy, Ido, 
I do, I do!” She 
turned her confess- 
ing eyes upon him 
with that. 

“And you’re 
planning your hun- 
dred days.” His 
voice had mel- 
lowed; she could 
feel an uncharacter- 
istic human note 
warming in it. 
“Y ou’re measuring 
the leagues from 
Elba to the main- 
land.” 

> CS ae La amie 

“And not caring 
what comes after 
the hundred days?” 
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“No, I’m not.” 

“Of course you’re not, because you're 
naturally thinking the hundred days will be 
a lot more—as our friend did. You know 
what he got at the end.” 

“T don’t care,’’ she said stubbornly. 
‘‘He’d rather have had his hundred days 
than none. So would I.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s understood—perfectly, 
perfectly!” He mused on this. She might 
have thought he had forgotten but for the 
swift brightening of an occasional glance he 
shot her. Marcy hadn’t forgotten. He was 
interested. At last he said, ‘‘Has anything 
especial come about, something that has 
perhaps deranged your sense of values? I’m 
only trying to understand.” 

He was inviting, compelling, her con- 
fidence. Never before in all her years with 
him had she felt free to talk to Marcy ex- 
cept on matters not personal to either of 
them. She felt a rush of grateful frankness. 

“Oh, Cousin Marcy, I don’t know if I 
can tell you, but I’ll really try. It’s so 
much harder because nothing has happened, 
nothing that sticks out, I mean. It seems 
just to be me—inside of me ” She 
paused, a jumble of words before her eyes 
from which she must choose those that 
would make her seem not to be merely silly. 
““Only something inside of me € 

He tried to be helpful. 

‘“‘But inside, that’s where the very biggest 
things take place. Momentous happenings 
aren’t usually the outside ones that happen 
with a lot of noise and knock us off our 
pins and have to have something done 
about them.” 

*“Aren’t they? I didn’t know. I'll try to 
tell you something; only, every time I 
start, the happening spreads out—so thin— 
till it’s like nothing at all.’”’ She laughed 
silently, shrugging. ‘“‘It gets so scared if I 
try to tell about it.” 

““Very well, let’s have it out anyway. 
One day you were sitting quietly, thinking 
of nothing important ——”’ 

“Oh, my! That’s nearly it; only I was 
standing quietly; in the garden, it was, 
three or four days ago, and I got frightened 
at nothing, because all it was—I thought 
I'd got very old. Then I found I wasn’t; I 


A View of the Coast of British Columbia Between the Maintand and 
the Off-Shore Islands 
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was only not too young—|y 
yourself. But I felt so di 
didn’t want to talk to anya 
and saw a picture by myse 
queer, and the picture mad 
queer about you and this h 
one. Everything keeps 
and so, you see—that’s h 
looked at Marcy brightly, 
understand. 

“‘Perhaps I see,” he sugges. 
plain to Jane that he didn’t, 
for words again. 

“Don’t you remember Or ni 
picture place how you felt he 
Italy, and the bridge in Par 4 
Louvre, and the queer old A 
to live in?” 

“Of course!” . 

‘Then you must rememb 
you feel, making a big want sbi 
heart.”” Marcy bowed asse¢ 
eyes enigmatic. ‘‘ Well, it’s? 
that wanting is big in me all 
you, you’d had your—your 
and I haven’t had mine. An 
my wanting. What is quee 
knowing I’m going to hay 
simply certain, that’s all. | 
how I know it, or how I’m ta 
I know I shall get them. So) 
Perhaps I explained better is 

‘* Adorably!”’ Marcy beand 
standing. ‘‘ You want someli 
cheated of.” 

“You know what they ij 
lage—I want to go up the y 

“And you were frighten| th 
the garden because some ] 
that pretty soon you woul(t 
want it—even want to want.” 
at her again, not beaminjn 
child!”” She knew Marcy hint 
“Poor child!” to anyone in jat 
way, yet she protested. : 

“But I’m not! I’m stig) 
young and wanting. I’ll hied! 
hundred days.” 

He raised his hands wit! fat 
quence, all of futility. 

“JT had everything youhave 
even more avid, because I'/tas 
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S, ‘COOKED. BY HEINZ — READY TO RAT. 


shetti meant so much work that its appearance own selection—all combined into a delicious food in ac- 


ft Was an event. cordance with the recipe of a famous Italian chef. Just 
a telephone request brings a can of Heinz Spa- _ heat and enjoy. 
ll cooked, ready to serve. How simple the business of preparing meals becomes 


uch spaghetti! Cooked by Heinz in our own once women learn to rely upon the Heinz cooks and Heinz 
-anly way, of Heinz-made dry spaghetti, Heinz Kitchens instead of upon their own! H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
auce, a special cheese and seasonings of Heinz When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens 
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bark, shavings, sawdust and the accumu- 
lated dust left by millions of wood borers 
which have burrowed into the fresh lumber 
piled there through many years, the house 
stands. Old Abel Mudie built it as he built 
the mill. This man was in the days of his 
strength one who dominated the imagina- 
tion of the village, about whom tales were 
told; a man of foresight and vigor and in- 
telligence, actuated always by a keen and 
acid appetite for money. And money 
flowed into his hands—and stayed there. 
The house he built in his youth; he would 
not in later years have been guilty of such 
an expenditure. For it was a large house, 
a substantial two-story structure, boasting 
on the first floor not only a front parlor but 
also a sitting room. His wife must have 
been in part responsible for this effulgence; 
but as they grew older together and she 
came more and more under the influence of 
her husband’s powerful personality, as her 
life shrank into itself, so did the life of the 
big house contract until it focused in one or 
two rooms. The sitting room was shut up 
and seldom used; the front parlor was re- 
served for weddings and for funerals. The 
kitchen and dining room accommodated 
the family and served every need save that 
of sleeping. There were no Mudie boys; 
but there were three daughters. Emily was 
the first to marry; she chose a man named 
Burford, who lived in Augusta. Mary mar- 
ried Will Marley, of East Harbor, who 
later moved to Portland, and ’Tilda was 
left alone with her father, to care for him 
and keep his house in order. 

To her, when presently he died, he be- 
queathed the house, the mill and a propor- 
tion of his fortune; to the two other daugh- 
ters their share of what remained. And 
’Tilda, for some strange reason, chose for 
husband Sam Dunnack, a thriftless and in- 
consequent man, amiable, lovable, yet with- 
out any suggestion of that driving force 
which had been so strong in Abel Mudie, 
and which he had transmitted almost un- 
impaired to his three daughters. Perhaps 
’Tilda had had some thought of making 
Sam Dunnack into a man more after her 
father’s pattern; but she found in him that 
strength which is often to be discovered in 
weaklings. He was ineradicably kindly and 
ineonsequent. Everybody liked him—save 
his wife and his eldest son. Everybody 
liked him, but few could be found to confess 
any particular respect for his abilities. He 
had become submerged in the stronger tide 
of character which flowed through his wife’s 
veins, become an inconsiderable figure in 
the family life; and it was only in such 
rare moments of passion as that which had 
driven Newt from home that he asserted 
himself at all. That his son Sam was like 
him was, when the two boys were young, a 
source of fretful impatience to-Mrs. Dun- 
nack; but Newt had, even as a boy, all his 
grandfather’s vigorous and single-minded 
energy. 

Newt, arriving home this evening in late 
summer, found the old mill deserted, the 
house closed and apparently lifeless. Dusk 
was upon the countryside, but there was not 
even a light in the kitchen window. By 
the river the mill buildings sprawled. The 
end of the mill which faced the house 
was open below, while the upper part was 
sheathed in and there were two blank 
windows in this triangle formed by the roof 
lines. Newt, studying the building ap- 
praisingly, had a momentary thought that 
the windows were like eyes, the open end of 
the shed below like a wide and grinning 
mouth. In the dusk the mill assumed a 
curiously sentient aspect; and, though he 
was not ordinarily an imaginative man, it 
seemed to him to look derisively upon this 
his homecoming, to grin at him in a curi- 
ously inscrutable and philosophic way. 
This fancy of his affected him strongly; he 
had difficulty in withdrawing his eyes. The 
cessation of motion on the part of Uncle 
Jasper’s decrepit horse aroused him; he 
realized that their journey was done, and 
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alighted and extracted his bag from beneath 
the rear seat, then handed the old man a 
dollar and a half. 

Uncle Jasper looked at the money doubt- 
fully. “Figure it’s wuth more’n that,” he 
argued. 

“That was what we agreed,’”’ Newt re- 
torted. 

“T never agreed to anything less’n two 
dollars,”’ the ancient persisted feebly. ‘And 
I ain’t had any supper. Long drive back to 
town.”’ 

“There’s no light here,’ Newt pointed 
out. “Seems like there ain’t anybody at 
home, so I guess there won’t be anything to 
eat here. You better get you something 
when you go past the store.” 

‘Mighty little for driving ten miles,” the 
old man grumbled; and Newt laughed 
good-naturedly. 

“More’n you usually make in a day, I 
guess,” he retorted. 

The other, still grumbling, put the money 
in his pocket. “Guess you take after your 
grandfather,” he said sourly as he wheeled 
his horse; and Newt laughed again, curi- 
ously inflated by this tribute. 

He was in vast good humor as he watched 
the carriage move slowly away along the 
road toward the village. As he picked up 
his bag and turned toward the house the 
mill caught his eye once more; and again 
he had that curious impression of a con- 
scious and whimsically malignant intelli- 
gence looking out at him from the blank 
windows, dark blotches upon the graying 
field of the unpainted sheathing. He was 
glad to turn his back and go up the rising 
ground toward the house. As he ap- 
proached, his mother opened the kitchen 
door and looked at him silently. Beyond 
her he saw his Aunt Emily Burford, sitting 
by asmall table huddled against the window 
to catch the fading light, where dishes and 
cups showed the two sisters had been at 
supper. His mother, he thought, was never 
one to waste oil by lighting a lamp while 
daylight served. 

He said amiably, “‘ Well, hello, ma,’’ and 
went into the kitchen, and she shut the 
door behind him. “Hello, Aunt Emily.” 

His mother, he saw at once, had aged 
more than he expected. Her hair had been 
merely sprinkled with gray; it was now al- 
most as white as snow, and there was great 
weariness in her eyes. As he laid aside his 
hat and bag she said in a low tone, “‘I won- 
dered if you wouldn’t be home, when you 
heard about pa.” 

“Meant to let you know,” hesaid heartily. 
“But I been mighty busy and no time to 
write, and I couldn’t get away till now.” 

“Funeral was last Saturday,” she told 
him. “I didn’t know as you’d come at all 
after that.” 

“Well, it looked to me like I was due for 
a vacation,”’ he told her. His Aunt Emily 
had not risen from her seat at the table by 
the window, and listened to their talk with- 
out movement or remark. “I didn’t get 
any supper in East Harbor,” he announced. 

“We didn’t look for you tonight,’ his 
mother said. ‘‘ Probably there’s something. 
A cup of tea, anyways.” 

He sat down in the chair she had vacated, 
and she brought a fresh cup and filled it 
from the teapot on the stove. There were 
no victuals left on the table; he perceived 
on one plate a few crumbs that suggested 
the plate had held toast. The little pitcher 
which had contained milk wasempty. There 
was a small pat of butter, and sugar in the 
bowl. Hesmiled a little, remembering that 
his mother had always set a frugal board. 

She said uncertainly, ‘‘Aunt Emily and I 
just had some toast. We don’t eat much. I 
can make some toast for you if the fire 
ain’t down.” 

“‘Bread’s as good,’”’ he assured her. ‘And 
some milk for the tea.”’ 

“We take a pint a day from Gay Hunt,” 
she explained. ‘‘We don’t eat hardly any- 
thing, except when Sam’s here. He eats 
hearty.” 


“Where is he?’”’ Newt asked, his mouth 
full of bread and butter. 

“‘He’s got a little place over at the or- 
chard, hesleeps in when he’s working around 
there. He’s going to stay over there to- 
night.” > 

‘Guess I come by there,’ Newt remarked. 
“Tf I’d known he was there.”’ 

‘We can telephone to Trask’s and they’ll 
tell him you’re here,”’ his mother explained; 
and Newt looked at her in surprise. 

“You got a telephone?’’ he asked. She 
shook her head. ‘“‘ Where do you telephone 
from? Store?” 

“Tt costs a nickel there,’ she explained. 
“When I have to I telephone from Gay 
Hunt’s. Nosense my having a telephone. 
Nobody ever wants to talk to me, and I 
don’t do much of any talking to folks my- 
self, and Gay has to have a telephone any- 
way, so I just use his.” 

He nodded, finishing his supper. Aunt 
Emily rose and began to clear away the few 
dishes and prepare to wash them. 

“Aunt Em come for the funeral?’ he 
asked. 

Mrs. Dunnack glanced toward Aunt 
Emily uncertainly. ‘She come here to live 
with me after her boy died,” she explained 
in a lower tone. 

“Died, did he?’’ Newt echoed, studying 
the other woman. She was gaunt and silent 
and forbidding, her hair still strongly black 
and her eyes somber. ‘‘I remember he was 
always kind of pindling,’’? he commented. 
“What was the matter with him?” 

“‘Consumption,”’ his mother explained. 
“He was ailing for a long time.” 

Newt, having finished eating, rose and 
moved about the kitchen, appraising the 
place with his eyes. Darkness had fallen, a 
lamp was lighted. He saw the remembered 
chairs and table, the familiar wall paper a 
little scarred here and there where a chair- 
back had scratched it, and the picture 
of his Grandfather Mudie which had for- 
merly hung in the sitting room, now on the 
wall opposite the door. Once or twice he 
discovered that his mother was watching 
him with level eyes; and he was, as he 
moved to and fro, more and more conscious 
of this scrutiny. There was a quality in her 
which he could not at once define; he re- 
membered her as strong and assured and 
assertive, dominating his father as she had 
dominated them all. But there was now 
something definitely uncertain about her, as 
though, thus late in life, she was suspect- 
ing that the very foundations of her exist- 
ence were of doubtful solidity. 

He looked into the dining room, but the 
lamp in the kitchen shed no light that far, 
and he returned to the kitchen to wait while 
Aunt Em and his mother put away the 
dishes. Then they all went into the dining 
room and sat about the table there, his 
mother composed and still in her chair, 
his aunt knitting fretfully with gnarled and 
knotty fingers. 

They seemed to wait for him to speak; 
and he asked, ‘‘How’s Aunt Mary? She 
come to the funeral?”’ 

His mother nodded. 
went right back.” 

“Uncle Will come along with her?” 
Newt inquired. 

His mother shook her head. 
to drinking heavy,” she explained. 
said she didn’t want to fetch him.” 

Newt chuckled. ‘‘Didn’t know he was 
that way,’’ he remarked. 

“He wan't, till this last few years.” 

The young man reverted to the question 
of his brother. ‘“‘Want to go telephone to 
Sam? Or will he come home tomorrow any- 
way?” 

“‘T better telephone,”’ his mother decided. 
“He said he’d stay over there till Monday. 
He’s coming back to chore around here for 
a while then.”” She rose and drew a shawl 
over her head and went out through the 
kitchen. Newt was left with Aunt Emily, 
who sat in the stony silence which seemed 
her habit, knitting steadily, the little clicks 
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“You'd make a good lawyer, maybe,” 
Newt remarked good-naturedly, ‘but 
you’re no business man.”’ 

Sam grinned. “I’d just as soon you’d 
run the mill,’’ he agreed. ‘It don’t interest 
me, and maybe you can do better with it, 
anyways.” 

Newt nodded. ‘“Pa’s let things go pretty 
slack,’’ he commented. ‘I can see that. 
Place ain’t worth what it was ten years ago. 
Ma’s aged, too, seems to me.” 

** Ain’t so sure of herself as she was,’”’ Sam 
agreed, 

“You don’t have to tell me that,’’ Newt 
replied. 

He sat down on one of the logs, and Sam 
leaned against a post at the corner of the 
shed, and they talked there together, Newt 
questioning and Sam replying. There were 
times when Newt forgot to dissemble; when 
his questions had a naked insistence about 
them. But Sam answered him frankly and 
good-naturedly. They discussed the or- 
chard, the farm, the mill, all the tangible 
property appertaining to the Dunnack 
estate; and Newt cross-examined Sam to 
discover how much money his mother had 
put away, and what her investments were. 
Sam said they saved every year; reminded 
Newt that they lived simply. 

“Ma don’t set much of a table,’’ he re- 
marked whimsically. ‘But I eat over at 
Trask’s some, so I get along. Me, I like my 
victuals.” 

“That Luke Trask, ain’t it?’’ Newt in- 
quired. 

Sam nodded. ‘He has the farm this side 
of the orchard,” he explained. 

“Saw a girl when I come by there,”” Newt 
remarked, watching Sam; and at Sam’s 
faintly conscious smile Newt grinned to 
himself. 

“That'd be Linda,’”’ Sam replied. 

Now and then an automobile or a team 
passed along the road; and the occupants 
were apt to look toward the brothers, and 
to wave a greeting to Sam. Occasionally 
someone shouted a cheerful remark, and 
Sam replied in kind; and Newt thought 
Sam was like his father, making friends 
easily, taking life easily, probably soft as 
butter where any matter involving money 
was concerned. He liked Sam well enough; 
but he could not help feeling a faint con- 
tempt for him. The younger man’s qualities 
were to Newt’s eyes almost all weaknesses— 
weaknesses which he counted upon being 
able to turn to account when the time should 
come. By and by—they were neither of 
them conscious of the swift passage of 
time—Sam looked toward the house and 
saw his mother standing in the kitchen 
door watching them. Hesaid, ‘‘By George, 
guess dinner’s ready,” and he and Newt 
went up to the house again. 

They found that in honor of the day the 
table was spread in the dining room, and 
they sat down to the meal prepared—boiled 
potatoes, peas, sweet corn, and bits of salt 
pork tried out in deep fat and swimming in 
this amber essence. Sam ate heartily; 
wastefully, Newt thought. For himself, 
Newt was content with little, and found no 
fault with the frugality of the meal. 

“Vegetables are fine,’’ he commented. 
“Can’t get the like of them in Boston.” 

“Garden does right well for Sam,” Mrs. 
Dunnack agreed. 

As they were finishing she spoke again, 
said to Newt: “Aunt Em thinks as long as 
you're here she might as well go on home.” 

Newt looked at Aunt Em, and he smiled 
agreement. ‘‘You’ve got me for company 
now,” he said to his mother; and to the 
other woman: “You'll be glad to get back 
to your own things, I expect.’ 

“T don’t aim to pay board in my father’s 
house,”’ Aunt Em retorted stonily. 

Sam said in surprise, “Pay board?” 

Newt took up the word. “If she was 
coming here to live she’d want to, Sam. 
Nobody wants to be a load on folks; and 
ma’ll have all she can do, taking care of me.” 

“She says she’s going,’’ Mrs. Dunnack 
interposed, a curious finality in her tones; 
and Sam said no more. 

But Newt nodded cheerfully. “You'll be 
cheerfuler at home, Aunt Em!” he agreed. 
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After dinner Sam drew Newt aside and 
said apologetically, “Kind of hate seeing 
Aunt Em go. Uncle Dave don’t live at 
home, now, and their boy died.” 

Newt grinned good-naturedly. ‘She 
wants to go,’”’ he insisted. ‘“She’s like 
Grampa Mudie, don’t want to be beholden 
to anybody. She’d want to pay her board 
if she stayed.” 

“T guess the boy would have been all 
right if she’d sent him out West somewhere,” 
Sam commented. ‘Doctor said so; but 
Aunt Em figured she couldn’t afford it. She 
keeps saying so, like it was on her mind. 
Keeps saying she couldn’t afford to send 
him.” 

Newt abandoned the subject. “Say we 
drive over and see what we'll need to do to 
the orchard,”’ he suggested. 

“Why, I’d just as soon,” Sam agreed. 
“Maybe Aunt Em and ma’d like the ride.” 

“You hook up, and I’ll see,” Newt told 
him; and Sam went out toward the barn. 
When he led the horse into the yard, ready 
to start, Newt came out to say that Mrs. 
Dunnack and Aunt Em preferred to stay 
where they were. So Sam and Newt drove 
away toward the village together. 

Newt asked curiously, ‘How long you 
had this horse?”’ 

“Bought him last spring,’ Sam replied. 
“Give Will Bissell hundred and twenty for 
him.” 

“He ain’t worth that,” Newt remarked 
critically. ‘But you never could make a 
good trade.” 

Vv 

( THEIR way through the village and 

beyond to the hillside where Sam’s or- 
chard lay, the two brothers talked quietly 
together, Sam abstractedly replying to the 
greetings of the people they encountered, 
Newt giving full rein to the appetite for 
detailed information about family affairs 
which gnawed at him so perpetually. He 
had never known exactly how much cash 
money old Abel Mudie had left behind him 
when he took his departure from Fraternity 
for good and all; and he tried now to elicit 
the information from Sam. Sam repeated 
again and again that he did not know. 

“Probably not much of anything, the 
way ma has to watch the money all the 
time,” he suggested. “‘ We have to be care- 
ful or we wouldn’t get along.” 

“That don’t mean much of anything,” 
Newt reminded him. ‘“Ma’s like grampa. 
She never was one to waste money. Grampa 
must have had a pile of it put away. He’d 
made it all his life; and he was saving.” 

“Never could see how they did it, them 
days,”’ Sam commented mildly. “Looks to 
me all a man can do to make a living; but 
they say old Thomas, died up on the ridge 
toward North Fraternity last winter, left 
much as ninety thousand dollars right in 
the bank in East Harbor, drawing interest 
there.” 

““Tf a man’ll save he can do it,’’ Newt de- 
clared; and he licked his lips a little at 
Sam’s mention of this good round sum. 
“Figuring gramp left that much, and there 
must have been more, then ma and Aunt 
Em and Aunt Mary’d each have had about 
thirty thousand. I guess they’ve got every 
cent of it, the three of them. Ma never had 
anything to spend money on; and she had 
too much sense to let pa get hold of it.” 

“Well, I dunno,” Sam said again. “I 
guess she’s got enough, all right, to take 
care of herself, even if something was to 
happen to us. I ain’t been able to put any- 
thing by for her; and it takes all I can do.” 

He was abruptly silent. They were climb- 
ing out of the valley toward his orchard, 
and the Trask farmyard was just ahead of 
them, above the road. His eyes were fixed 
in that direction; and Newt followed them 
and thought he had a glimpse of a girl just 
disappearing into the kitchen door. 

Then Sam’s posture relaxed; and he 
added, smiling a little as though at himself: 
“Yes, sir. Dunno what I’d do if I had ‘a 
wife to take care of besides.” 

Newt eyed him shrewdly. “Not think- 
ing of it, are you?”’ he inquired. 

Sam shook his head. “Never did think 
anything about it,” he replied. 
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“We got ma to take care of,’’ Newt re- 
minded him; and Sam nodded, and agreed, 
“Sure, we got ma.” 

They were passing the house now, and 
Newt looked toward it; but there was no 
one in sight. He thought with faint amuse- 
ment that Sam was almost ridiculously 
simple and predictablein his reactions. Like 
clay, easily molded by the lightest touch. It 
was a good thing that he had come home to 
take care of Sam and his mother. Left to 
themselves they must inevitably have come 
upon disaster. He put aside with a certain 
sense of rectitude his momentary feeling 
that his homecoming had been a virtuous 
deed, smiling to himself in honest appre- 
ciation of the fact that he had come because 
he expected profit from the coming. If he 
took care of them, profit was certainly due 
him; and he did not blame himself for 
being prepared to take what was his due. 
Sam’s orchard, for example. 

Sam turned into a wood road and let the 
horse take its easy way up the ascent, stop- 
ping at last among the first trees, and the 
brothers alighted. Newt, looking about 
him with an appraising eye, saw that the 
trees were only moderately loaded, and 
commented on this. Sam nodded. 

“They bore heavy last year,” he ex- 
plained. “Just bent down, they were; and 
I kind of looked for no apples at all this 
year. But some varieties have set pretty 
good. Apples are falling off, though, more’n 
you’d think. Like the tree hadn’t life 
enough to help ’em much. Be better an- 
other year, I expect.” 

Going forward they saw branches half- 
broken off here and there, by the heavy 
crop of the previous year, and other 
branches that had been broken and then 
trimmed away. 

“Ought to have propped ’em up when 
they were loaded so heavily,’’ Newt com- 
mented. ‘‘ We'll have to do that this fall.” 

“Them’s Wolf Rivers,” Sam replied. 
“You never saw apples as big as they was 
last fall. Best I could do, they broke the 
trees all to pieces; and I picked a lot early, 
at that, thinning them out all I could.” 

“Some of these spotted already.” 

Sam nodded. ‘‘ Yes, they spot some. But 
I ship ’em unclassified, and a spotted apple 
is just as good to eat. Maybe better.” 

“You don’t get the price,’ Newt said 
sharply. “We'll classify them after this.’ 

Sam chuckled, whittling at a twig. 
“Takes a lawyer and a surveyor and a 
painter to classify apples nowadays,’’ he 
said amiably. “Who’s going to say? Got 
to be the right color, and the right size, and 
have the right label on them and all. Why, 
say, two years ago I had some big Kings, 
and I packed them by hand. Every apple 
in the barrel was fine as you ever saw, and 
sixteen of ’em faced a barrel. Yes, sir. But 
that left a hole in the middle of the face too 
little for an apple the size of the others, and 
I put three little ones in to fill the hole and 
keep the others from rattling. Marked the 
barrel Number Ones and they pretty near 
put mein jail.”” He grinned good-naturedly. 
“No, sir; unclassified for mine.” 

“Well,’’ Newt said assuredly, “long as 
you were going it alone, you could do that 
if you wanted to. But now I’m here we’re 
going to get some system into this. Any- 
body knows that if you classify your apples 
it pays.’ 

“Wouldn’t pay me for the bother,” Sam 
insisted mildly. 

Newt laughed, and clapped his brother’s 
shoulder. “You and pa were always dodg- 
ing bother and losing money by it. How 
many times you spray these trees?’ 

“Why, I give them the dormant spray,” 
Sam replied. ‘‘But I never could see it did 
any good after. A good year they’re good, 
and a bad year they ain’t so good. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

Newt grinned. “Wonder you didn’t just 
wait for them to fall into the barrels, ’stead 
of picking them,”’ he commented. 

“Well, that would save a pile of trouble,’’ 
Sam agreed, and Newt looked at him alertly, 
half suspecting for a moment that Sam had 
taken the suggestion seriously. Such aman 
was, he thought, capable of any indolence. 
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He was pleased that Sam had not con- 
tradicted his assumption of equal owner- 
ship of this property. There must be, he 
estimated, some five hundred trees in the 
orchard; and most of them were fit for 
bearing. That meant—how many barrels 
of apples, he wondered; and he turned back 
to his brother. “How many’d you have 
last year?”’ he asked. 

“Four hundred and sixty barrels,”’ 
replied. 

“What'd you get for them?” 

“Well, I had to hire them picked,” Sam 
explained. ‘‘And carried to town and all. 
But I cleared close to a thousand dollars, 
not counting my time. I’ll do pretty good 
if I clear a hundred this year, though. And 
that don’t count taxes and all.” 

Newt licked his lips. ‘‘What’d you do 
with the money?” 

Sam grinned. “Oh, paid bills, taxes and 
things. It carried us through the winter all 
right. I guess burying pa took about the 
last of it.” 

“You and ma ought to get along on two- 
three hundred, looks like, with the garden.” 

*“Ma could,” Sam assented. ‘‘ But money 
kind of gets away from me. I lent some of 
it out to Trask. He ain’t done so good 
lately. Ain’t been well.” 

“What'd you charge him?” 

“Oh, I just let him have it.” 

Newt grinned angrily. ‘“‘You need to 
learn some sense, Sam. You ain’t going to 
see that money again.” 

“Tt don’t worry me,’”’ Sam replied. 

Newt considered the situation, his eyes 
roving among the trees. There was no more 
he could do here; he had come merely to 
establish in Sam’s mind the fact that the 
orchard was to be considered their joint 
property. Sam seemed to accept this readily 
enough; they need stay no longer. 

But Sam’s remark that he had lent money 
to Trask recalled to Newt’s mind the fact 
that Trask had a daughter; and he asked 
abruptly, “‘What’s the girl’s name?” 

“Linda,” said Sam. 

“‘Let’s we stop there on the way home,” 
Newt suggested. 
Sam nodded. 

he agreed. 

So they came presently down the hill, the 
careful horse easing himself forward a step 
at a time, and turned into the yard in front 
of the Trask farm. Trask himself was sit- 
ting on the porch steps; and Newt, looking 
at him shrewdly, saw a gaunt and indolent 
farmer with the wide loose mouth which is 
so apt to indicate a talkative nature. A 
glance to right and left told the young man 
that the farm was unprofitable, slackly run, 
allowed to yield as it chose. Trask did not 
even rise from his seat to greet them; and 
when Sam introduced Newt, Trask merely 
lifted his eyes and said a slow good after- 
noon. 


Sam 


“T kind of figured on it,” 
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Newt sat down beside him. ‘Got a nice 
outlook here,’’ he remarked, pointing down 
toward the valley where they could glimpse 
the silver waters of Sebacook Pond couched 
among the covering trees. Beyond, the 
wooded lowlands lay and beyond them 
again rose the steel-blue slopes of the far 
hills, touched here and there with green 
where black growth clustered among the 
hardwoods. 

Trask nodded. “Yes, sir,’’ he said, with 
surprising emphasis. ‘‘ Yes, sir, I like to set 
and look at it. Farm like this is wuth 
something, where you can rest your eyes on 
a stretch of country purty as that is. Man 
come along here this summer and wanted 
to buy. Said he never did see any place any 
purtier. I’d have sold, but he wouldn’t 
meet my price; and the old woman, she 
said as how if I did sell we hadn’t a place to 
go. Herand Linda. I’d have sold out ’fore 
this if it wan’t for them. Taxes eat a man 
alive up here.” 

““That’s poor business,’’ Newt remarked 
authoritatively. ‘‘No sense in high taxes 
up here, if the town was run right, by aman 
that had any sense.’’ As he spoke a new 
vista opened out in his thoughts. He had 
never considered taking a hand in the town 
affairs, but there might be possibilities in 
such a course. 

“Killing the town, they are,’’ Trask de- 
clared. ‘‘Got a bale of tax deeds over there 
now that ain’t worth the paper; and more 
farms abandoned every year.” 

“Tax sales?’’ Newt asked, interested and 
alert. “‘Don’t anybody bid them in?” 

“Nobody fool enough to buy a farm here. 
All they’re worth mostly is the lumber on 
them.” 

Sam interposed an inquiry. ‘Linda in 
the house?”’ he asked. ‘‘Want Newt to 
meet her.” 

“Her and the old woman is somewheres,”’ 
Trask replied. ‘‘She was here a minute 
ago.” 

He reverted to the matter of taxes and 
hard times; and Newt listened to him with 
half his attention, listening also while Sam 
went to the kitchen door and opened it and 
went in. Sam was at home here, he de- 
cided; and he heard his brother in the 
kitchen calling Linda’s name, and after a 
moment heard her answering voice, and 
that of Mrs. Trask. The girl’s voice in- 
terested him; it was soft and low and faintly 
hesitant, so that even before he had seen 
her he had a picture of her, full formed in 
his mind. 

When a moment later she and Sam came 
out on the porch, he found she was prettier 
than he had expected. Her complexion was 
good, and her skin was free from that 
slightly oily look which he had expected to 
see. Her eyes were blue, of an expression 
curiously compounded, timidly appealing. 
He thought her a girl who had been taught 
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to doubt her own abilities. T} 
parent between her and Sam 
union and a close and affect} 
pathy. Newt rose and greeted 
her with a smile and a cheerfy 

“Glad to make your acquai 
declared. ‘‘Sam’s been tellin 
about you ever since this morr 

Sam drawled a mild protest. 
a word but when you asket sor 
reminded Newt. 

“Well, you can’t blame me 
Newt retorted, appealing to t 
saw you yesterday, time I wer 

“‘T saw you too,” she replie, 
though regretting this admissio; 
“But I didn’t know it was you, 

Mrs. Trask came out of the 
Sam introduced Newt. She w: 
weary little woman, in whom, 
burned that interest in life whic 
bute of country folk. She said 
been wondering if you wouldn’t 
I remember when you went aw 
a stir it made and how every 
for a spell.” 

Newt grinned. ‘Pa and m 
along,” he agreed; and added 
“Guess it was my fault. Ey: 
got along with him.” 

“Well,” the little woman | 
must say I always liked Sam Dy 
tell Sam here, and I’ve told 
time, he was too much like hi; 

Trask said impatiently, “ 
man to blame a man if he do 
fingers to the bone all the tim 
talk to Sam Dunnack. Sat hi 
time and talked to him.” He 
himself and looked at Newt 7 
‘Guess you’re more of a busin; 
he was, though. Guess you mt) 
well.”’ ! 

“T’ve got along,’’ Newt sa) 
and caught Linda’s eye. | 

The girl was watching him vb 
interest, and he warmed with) 
this; and thereafter, without }] 
be conscious of her regard, he 
exerted himself to impress » 
largely of his business affaina 
himself to her father, but nevein 
of the fact that she was listenir 
at one side, and Sam was bey 
her back was turned to Sam, al: 
that he himself commanded I 
her ears. 

When he and Sam came ‘toi 
he shook hands with her, and li 
for a moment. “I’m mightyla 
back,” he said, “‘since I saw yu. 
ably be hanging around here | 
father don’t chase me away.” 

She gave a quick sidewise gi 
then smiled at Newt; and 
there was faint coquetry in he} 
can come over with Sam,” shia 

The two brothers, on the host 
were silent for a while. Eveni 
its cool mantle across the cou} 
valleys were filling with elotd 
the distant hills were deepestll 
air was very still. 

Sam said quietly at last, ‘ “i 
like each other pretty well.” f 

Newt nodded. ‘Don’t blilé 
said heartily. ‘“‘You’ve got is 
He chuckled. ‘‘Dunno as I caf 
for her.” S 

Sam made no comment, an 
them again; but Newt's tli 
active; he saw unfolding befo? 
full of promise. He knew hi? 
superiority over Sam; felt n( 
ability to dominate his you) 
His mother, who had once ins}® 
respectful fear, was grown 0) 
an uncertainty in her bearing! 
at a weakness of which he cous 
advantage. He foresaw no} 
gathering into his own han iL 
affairs. I 

And he thought it would bi 
to make Linda Trask one of hf 
The prospect was appealing. } 


drive. 


is:of damp wind and the equal 
oiside. In that obscurity, there 
f :change of jocular reecommen- 
et wishing of good luck to one 
e\ey separated on their several 


e ve officer groped his way down 
jeder to the dark deck below, 
giteel stairway to the battery 
e{2six-inch guns of the auxiliary 
sould be already manned by 
s, All below decks was his par- 
»y.ce in action. It was his pre- 
jur to ascertain that the steel 
a ympartment to compartment 
ly losed, that the action-candles, 
tiy, if the electric light should 
lt behind their wire cages, that 
gi e parties were alert and ready 
; coiled, mains tested and gas 
ible of instant use, that the 
4 []-room parties were standing 
it lash doors shut and ammuni- 
runing freely, that all telephones 
pi's to the command stations of 
er n working order, that a thou- 
o1 other details were as they 
_ [eld in conference with the 
hiiwas his first opportunity to 
ou of inspection since action sta- 
be1 sounded. 
‘(yn the battery deck, dimly lit 
s betrie light bulbs of darkened 
\ted by the young officer in 
heorward section of the six-inch 
w of the weapon in this com- 
sp ng to a silent immobility. 
rit, sir,’ reported the young 


su ve officer ran his eye over the 
histeel-inclosed space, over the 
p| pointed shells standing verti- 
efbases in handy proximity to 
1 (uivalent sufficiency of cylin- 
lit charges adjacent, over the 
1 nmunition hoist, open, with 
el orizontal upon the cradle at 
, ver each technical point for 
re the responsibility, and 


» sir?” queried the lad, in a 
pissed effervescence of excite- 
nychance of the enemy before 


u've officer smiled tolerantly at 
ul honestly jovial face facti- 
st in the blue light. 

Ss reported on the horizon. 
g catch him all right. Don’t 
| 
ng fficer grinned ecstatically. 
y\., sir.” 
uve officer passed on, opened 
dinto the next compartment, 
sh d him with a clang. As he 
= eard the not-longer-to-be- 
h¢* of the men in the compart- 
duitted. 
ia'!”” he thought, as he re- 
tl salute of the petty officer in 
he ext gun. ‘‘Hope they come 
t. He saw himself composing 
ft: the action—“‘ Men keen as 


rom compartment to com- 
of |e dimly blue-lit deck, be- 
‘hun after six-inch gun, each 
1 anticipatorily holding its 
9a fire-brigade parties rigid in 
tis approach, finding every- 
al» high tension of enthusiasm 
. Officers, petty officers and 
; that deck lived only for the 
h¢ the violent concussion of 
at un should announce that the 
mhad begun. They were the 
el ucky ones. Through the gun 
> (them at least might catch 
of he enemy, get some direct 
othe vicissitudes of the fight. 
chose lower spaces to which 
“ded had no such privilege. 
Vilin electric-lit steel prisons 
var line, all they would know 
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of the coming action would be a confusion 
of blurred detonations, of violent thuds and 
staggering shakes of the ship in;which it 
would be impossible to ‘distinguish the 
firing of her own guns from the impact of 
the shells that struck her. Yet as they 
stood to their posts, they were‘as enthu- 
siastically eager for the ordeal, as ecstati- 
cally filled with the fierce self-forgetting 
primitive joy of deadly conflict, as their 
comrades on the deck above. Like those 
others, their individual identities, their in- 
dividual hopes and fears, were in abeyance, 
were merged in one corporate battle-lusting 
confident oversoul which was that of the 
ship herself. The executive officer grinned 
amicably, fraternally, at them as he re- 
assured their happy impatience, the immi- 
nence of the longed-for crisis provoking an 
unwonted mutual familiarity. The more 
bold answered him, in brief picturesque 
vernacular, as though the ship were theirs 
and they had made it, boyishly gleeful in 
their robust certainty of invincibility. 

He left them, passed along narrow and 
deserted steel corridors deep within the 
ship. It was strangely quiet here; the hum- 
ming whir of the ventilating fans the only 
sound. Always such an all-pervading ac- 
companiment to the life of the ship as 
normally to be scarcely noticed, they were 
now dominant in their busy persistence. 
The executive officer found himself sud- 
denly wondering what would happen if the 
ship had to pass through areas flooded with 
poison gas as did an army in the field, had a 
brief disturbing vision of her suicidally 
sucking in a mortally asphyxiating at- 
mosphere, forcing it through every part of 
her to the remotest recesses. He banished 
the thought with a reassuring recognition 
of this wild improbability. Thank heaven, 
the insidious treachery of poison gas had 
no place in naval warfare. Conflict be- 
tween ships was still the honest, stand-up, 
hammer-and-tongs fight between gun and 
gun, victory the portion of the one who 
could give and withstand the hardest 
knocks; the only poison gas to be guarded 
against, that locally generated by con- 
flagration and the explosion of shells—a 
contingency for which the fire-brigade 
parties were duly equipped with masks. 

He passed into a bleak confined steel- 
walled space, brightly lit by electric lamps 
and equipped with hot-water faucets and 
store cupboards thrown open to reveal 
arrays of bottles and piled-up rolls of 
bandages, where the surgeon and his as- 
sistants waited by an empty and still- 
white operating table—exchanged a cheery 
word. 

“We shall soon be at it now,” said the 
surgeon, his eyes also shining with the 
battle fever, professionally noncombatant 
though he was. “TI hear that gun flashes 
are plainly visible.” 

“Yes,’”’ replied the executive officer. 
“In about an hour’s time. We’re in gor- 
geous luck.” 

He passed on, went down and up and 
down endless steel ladders to those pro- 
found depths where the shell-room parties 
were playing cards as they waited for the 
ammunition hoists to begin their clashing, 
clattering service to the hungry guns 
above, to those remote and isolated sub- 
merged torpedo flats where seriously intent 
men were fitting the war heads to the mon- 
strous steel fishes presently to be ejected 
at the enemy, to yet a number of other 
buried battle stations only to be found by 
the experienced in the Dedalian intricacy 
of that steel-subdivided interior. Every- 
where those prisoned groups of men, in- 
escapably doomed if the ship should sink, 
greeted him with exultantly confident 
enthusiasm, with strangely jocular im- 
patience for that appalling risk. He 
thrilled happily in a pride of community 
with them. The captain was right—the 
ship couldn’t be beaten in fair fight. 

Finally, at the termination of his inspec- 
tion, he clambered down a vertical square 
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well in the very midship center of the ship, 
found himself in a small room whose walls 
were covered with voice pipes, telephones 
and indicators, where the uniformed as- 
sistants of the officer in charge sat idly at 
the keyboard of instruments vaguely 
reminiscent of the fitments of a commercial 
office. It was the central transmitting 
station of the ship. Here presently the 
changing ranges, the varying relative rates 
of speeds and courses, would be telephoned 
down from the collaborating range finders 
and fire-control stations above, would be 
registered by those calculating machines on 
long ribbons of paper and the quotient 
automatically and swiftly declared, to be 
instantly telephoned back to the control 
station concerned. It was now hushed in 
a silence of suspense, the whir of the 
electric fans, sucking air down through the 
ventilating trunk, again the dominant 
sound. 

The officer showed him the latest wire- 
less signals still coming in from the retir- 
ing battle-cruiser fleet, the enemy still hard 
upon its heels. 

“He’s running straight into the trap,” 
he said ecstatically. ‘‘We’re going to 
annihilate him. Who says battleships are 
no good?” 

The executive officer tersely designated 
the particular variety of fool as he went to 
one of the telephones, spoke to the captain, 
reported all correct. 


The gray-headed engineer captain had 
descended another series of steel ladders, 
stood now in the starboard half of those 
twin armor-divided halls of complicated 
machinery, immense swathed steam pipes, 
vast black engine parts, bright steel and 
burnished copper, which were his realm. 
The hum of the great turbines, invisible 
within their casings, was like the purring of 
some gigantic feline, contentedly savoring 
her sense of power. Around him, the verti- 
cally moving piston rods of steadily work- 
ing pumps, the rotations, oscillations, 
thrust and retreat of those crowded and 
various machines that, in one complex 
symphony of precisely correlated activity, 
supplied the innumerable auxiliary serv- 
ices one and all deriving their energy from 
this sole and central source, flashed and 
glimmered in the radiance of the great 
overhead electric lamps. 

From above, a torrent of fresh air forced 
down one of the wide ventilating shafts 
fell upon his shoulders in a cold cascade, 
uncomfortably chilly by contrast with this 
warm oil-impregnated atmosphere. He 
moved out of it, went to the control station 
where, seated at an office-like desk between 
walls covered from top to bottom with dials 
and gauges, the engineer officer on watch 


was in tranquil command of forty thousand | 


horse power. 

“Steam for twenty-three knots by 2:15,’ 
he said curtly, antedating by a quarter of 
an hour a request made to him by the 
captain in the chart room above. ‘‘We may 


be in for astern chase. Let all hands know | 


that gun flashes are visible on the horizon. 
We’re going to catch ’em at dawn.” 

The junior officer grinned as he went toa 
voice pipe. 

“T wouldn’t be in their shoes for a bit, 
sir,” he said. “Holy Moses! They won’t 
have a chance when we get at ’em. What 
colossal luck!’’ 

The old engineer captain’s eyes shone as 
he smiled grimly in concurrence. 

“Magnificent! We'll show ’em who’s 
cock of this walk.” 

He moved out of the control station, 
went toward the elevator that communi- 
cated with the boiler rooms, descended in 
the cage to a sudden suffocating heat. He 


emerged, passed along a perilously narrow 


passage between vast boilers that con- 
verged almost to junction overhead, came 
out on a transverse space where blackened 
half-naked men stood intent before the 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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Owner and Old Engineer 


A Preference and its Cost 


Vas a Grinnell Company i is as low a bidder 
as anyone else on a piping contract, or on 
a specification for fabricated material and piping 
supplies, Grinnell Company is almost invariably 
awarded the business. 


That, perhaps, is the most significant fact in the 
piping world. It can mean only one thing. Grinnell 
wor k—manufacturing, 1 interpretations, engineering, 
contracting—is better. Grinnell superiority is recog- 
nized and ‘preferred by the experienced buyers of 
sprinkler, power and heating equipments and 
piping supplies. 

Too often, however, buyers are unwilling to pay the 
cost of their preference. They want the best results, 
but they insist on the lowest price. They forget that the 
very factors that make them prefer us are the very fac- 
tors it costs us money to provide. As a contractor, 
Grinnell Company cannot fly by night because, as a 
manufacturer, it has the solid roots of a $10,000,000 

capitalization with all that means in the way of finan- 
cial responsibility. 

As a contractor Grinnell Company is not a jack-of- 
all-trades serving a few counties, but a service organi- 

zation which for 7o years has specialized on piping 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Although a national, interstate organization, Grinnell 
Company is local in every part of the country, with ten 
strategically located manufacturing and fabricating 
plants and warehouses. 


Further to bring to local service all the experience and 
equipment of a national specialist, Grinnell Company 
has thirty offices in principal cities from coast to coast, in 
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The GRINNELL Characters 


have a day off 


BY six years these characters have dramatized a series of business 
episodes. 


In varying circumstances they have emphasized the fact that Industrial 
Piping should be judged by results in use—by economy and satisfaction 
year after year, not by saving in first cost. They have portrayed the human 
problems which cannot be separated from physical and economic facts. 


Can we dispense with dialogue—discard drama completely—and yet be 
able to correct age-old misjudgements about these extremely important 
equipments in modern industrial buildings? 


This question was recently asked by one of our executives. If you think 
the affirmative answer was justified your attention is assured for what 
It’s easy reading and interesting. 


each of which competent engineering corps furnish close 
personal codperation with architects, consulting en- 
gineers, plant engineers and owners. 


Instead of placing reliance on labor picked up on the 
job for the job, Grinnell Company employs a perma- 
nent road operating force of over 1,000 men, in charge 
of 200 travelling construction foremen, under the 
supervision of 40 general foremen. This assures any- 
body that the Grinnell construction standard in Maine 
is the Grinnell standard in Oregon. 


Grinnell Company as a manufacturer supplies 
Grinnell Company as a contractor with materials which 
other contractors find it difficult to duplicate from 
companies who are manufacturers only. Such standards 
are best exemplified in the famous Grinnell Cast Iron 
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These better standards apply not only) 
tured products but to fabricated materiali 
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With the usual contractor a me | 
terpreted by an organization which has not} , 
ing talent to understand what the consultin; 
architect desires. The pipe on such a spi 
often reamed by crude hand methods on ¢ 
some local pipe shop. Either it must be in: 
contractor, no matter how it measures up 
fications, or else the installation work is d 
specification is handled by several separate) 
organizations. Each has discharged his 1p 
when he has done his part. 


But on a Grinnell job, the engineering 1! 
is Grinnell’s, the fabrication is Grinnell’s ai) 
lation is Grinnell’s. Our responsibility | 
charged until the finished equipment compl 
its owner. It is significant in this con| 
Grinnell Company in all its contracts has nef 
on a single one. ( 
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sors of the oil furnaces. From 
of those trapdoors escaped a 
7 glare unendurable to the eye. 
f- ked men lifted them every now 
sneered into the blindingly in- 
sn interior through little screens of 
g3s, adjusted the little wheels 
sojrned the flow of fuel. From 
d/nderneath the ventilating shafts, 
_¢ cold air descended in an ex- 
® shment that was narrowly local. 
mjieer captain passed from boiler 
» piler room, the grimed junior 
- licers on watch following him 
ly}: he lingered within their several 
es| is eyes sharply scrutinizing the 
ignored them, satisfied with all 
p}e only to the half-naked stokers. 
pjer up to it, my lads. We’re 
uch with the enemy.” 
2 in the sweat-channeled black 
s, they answered him with wild 
Ts. 


‘ n the forward gunnery-control 
th gunnery officer removed the 
strom his eyes, glanced at his 
. It marked 2:35. Already the 
heir starboard beam was bright- 
louds overhead bleaching from 
vertical darkness to a pallid 
lirection of the yet hidden sun. 
2 northeastward, the flickering 
istent gunfire had long been 
ere now somewhat less vivid in 
‘inished continuance. On the 
inj those first dull mutterings had 
t¢a throbbing roll of ominous 
xr at every moment. To port of 
isivaguely visible, the three con- 
thaips made white foam patches 
uly gray blending of sea and sky. 
th great odd-shaped bulk of the 
caier loomed up like a ghost ship. 
ni(le distance, ahead and to their 
Bg rrouded covering screen 
riers and destroyers sent belts of 
10: drifting across the dark foam- 
set 
iery officer ignored all these 
bit focused his glasses on the 
st¢i horizon as once more he put 
hijsyes. The demarcation line was 
g|stinct, and along it from the 
rdnoved, just discernible, little 
nad blobs of smoke. He waited, 
t voluntarily beating hard with 
nj enforcing steadiness of his 
san the vibration of his own 
ci) her way at full speed through 
nll seas. Minutes passed—min- 
t wre divorced from the ordinary 
ls? time, that seemed stretched 
eljn his anxious impatience. Yes, 
th iorthward gloom, separated by 
rv from the retreating battle 
vs a tiny but distinct stab of 
fnt blur of smoke—several of 
Le vatched intensely, made quite 
10, blurs of smoke became larger, 
stit, came steadily south on a 
ir | eastward of him. The enemy’s 
le ent to a closely adjacent voice 
ok to the captain in his control 
n'he bridge structure below, re- 
it precision what he saw. 
ry fire until you get the word,” 
© \swer. “The admiral wants to 
0s as possible before we give our- 
Vv ” 


at 1oment the ship swung on a 
to starboard. As he raised his 
mie voice pipe, he saw the twin- 
Uy signal lamps‘in the consort 
Ps kewise changing course. They 
niledging the orders now being 
ra mitted from the flagship. An 
at| a midshipman in the control 
le(iim the routine copies of them 
urfor his information. 

nid through them, glanced at the 
'sivhich showed that the great 
thiturrets were all at the ready. 
ia range taker had begun to in- 
ir¢immediately telephoned down 
celral transmitting station, to- 
it the course and speed factors 
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observed by an officer at another instru- 
ment. He took over the telephone from 
that station buried sightlessly deep in the 
bowels of the ship, sat with the earpieces 
clipped to his head, heard with a peculiar 
thrill the first figures spoken by that distant 
voice slowly and distinctly enunciating in 
succession the constantly changing bear- 
ings and ranges for fire. And still, as he 
listened, he watched those far-off blurs of 
smoke. They came down slowly into the 
irradiated zone of the horizon, were defi- 
nitely larger against a faintly luminous 
gray sky, were still firing, it seemed, at 
those battle cruisers which were now south 
of his are of vision. He could see the twin- 
kle of their gun flashes, could hear the dull 
rumbling roar of their discharges arriving 
in wave after wave of sound. Five minutes 
passed—seemed like an hour. Those distant 
ships were now sharply silhouetted in min- 
iature, their identity plainly recognizable. 

The signal was brought to him: 

“Engage leading ship at fifteen thou- 
sand. One sighting salvo.” 

Even as he glanced at it, the voice that 
spoke into his earpieces declaimed: 

“Leading ship sixteen-two-five-o bear- 
ing.” 

He ceased to look at the enemy, fixed his 
gaze on the dials of the control instruments 
to the forward turrets, laid his hands upon 
the levers, adjusted them to a precise repe- 
tition on the dials of the figures rapidly and 
successively telephoned to him from the 
transmitting station. In less than a min- 
ute 


Within the gun house of B turret, im- 
mediately forward of the conning tower, 
shut off by fourteen-inch walls of solid steel 
from the outside world, the crew waited in 
a tense silence of expectation. Already 
hours ago the hydraulic chain rammers had 
rushed the immense projectiles into the 
breeches of those monster guns which, di- 
vided from each other by a bulkhead of 
steel, all but monopolized the narrowly 
limited space. The great breechblocks had 
long ago been closed with a dull clang, the 
captains of the guns had jerked down the 
lever which signaled to the control top that 
they were at the ready. 

For hours they had waited in a suspense 
that had at last been broken by the sudden 
rotary motion of the entire turret as it 
trained in obedience to the levers in the 
master position, by the sudden movement 
of the indicators on the dials. They could 
see nothing of what was passing outside. It 
was not necessary. They were in director 
laying and firing. The lieutenant of the 
turret, perched up in the sighting hood be- 
hind and between the guns, was for the 
moment superfluous, transmitted no orders. 
The gunnery control top was in automatic 
command of his weapons. The gun layers 
and trainers sat in their exiguous seats, deli- 
cately maneuvering the levers of dials re- 
sembling those of merchant-ship bridge 
telegraphs, meticulously keeping coincident 
with the movements of an inner dial hand 
the pointers which indicated and provoked 
the delicate fractional adjustments of those 
colossal tubes. 

Suddenly, without warning, independent 
of their volition, there was a stunning crash, 
a violent shock. The guns had fired. 

Instantly there was a pandemonium of 
noise in that cramped steel cave—a shout- 
ing of orders, repeated as vociferously in 
acknowledgment, a vehement hissing of 
compressed air scouring the gun barrels, a 
deafening metallic crashing as the ammu- 
nition cages jerked up through the armored 
trunk from the shell rooms far below, an 
even more deafening rattle as the chain 
rammers shot out and rushed the projectiles 
and the charges into the breeches, a dull 
clang as the breeches were closed, a quick 
succession of sharp voices as the different 
members of the crew reported each that his 
function was completed. Once more the 
captains of the guns jerked down the signal 
levers to the ready. Once more there was 
silence as the gun layers played delicately 
with their pointers. Once more, suddenly, 
disconcertingly, came the violent shock, the 
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jerk and recovery of the monster weapons 
on their recoil slides, the devastating crash 
that was more a stunning concussion than 
a sound. 

The gun crews cheered in an irresistible 
outburst of delirious excitement. Once 


more, for thirty seconds, that narrow steel | 
cave was filled with clamor, with a haze of | 


fumes. 


Once more there was silence, while the | 


entire turret moved slightly with a quick 
steady motion on its axis, stopped. 

The next instant there was a series of 
muffled detonations, a thud and crash of 
water flung violently on the steel roof. The 
enemy had fired his first salvo in reply. It 
was answered in a roar that was like an 
automatic reflex. 


The captain of the ship stood with the 


admiral and the chief of staff in the conning 


tower, uncomfortably crowded with officers 
and subordinate personnel. They looked 


out through the narrow slit under the flat- | 


tened dome of the massive steel roof that 
was marked with long diversely colored 
lines indicative of the arcs of fire of the 
several turrets. On the circular steel walls 
was a mass of indicators, telephones and 
voice pipes communicating with every fight- 
ing station in the ship. In the middle, con- 
centrated on his task, indifferent to the 
confusion of voices as a variety of orders 
was shouted without cessation into those 
instruments by the subordinates of the 


officers specifically concerned, a quarter- | 


master stood stolidly at the wheel. 
The three senior officers looking out 


through the slit were equally oblivious of | 


the babel behind them. Their attention 
was focused on the panorama of battle dis- 
persed over a wide black sea under the 
glimmering sky of dawn. 


of water were slowly rearing themselves, 


mushrooming for an instant or two at their | 
summits before they collapsed in a heavy | 
smash that whitened the heaving waves. | 


At intervals of little more than half a 


minute the four great guns in the turrets | 
immediately forward of the conning tower 


answered in a brief blinding glare of flame, 
an appalling simultaneous detonation, a 
staggering shake and wrench of the ship. 
At a little distance, and still away to port, 
the three consort battleships, gray in the 
gray light, were likewise firing in violent 
claps of metallic thunder from their for- 
ward turrets. Away ahead, flotillas of de- 
stroyers were maneuvering in smothers of 
smoke, the light cruisers were steaming at 


full speed to their allotted stations on the | 


flanks of the fight. 


Conscious as they were of all these ships— | 
as a chess player is perpetually conscious of | 


the totality of his own pieces on the board— 


it was on the far eastward horizon that the | 
three officers focused their binoculars. | 


There, a congregation of blurs of smoke, 


out of which rippled incessantly tiny quick | 
yellow flashes, the enemy was replying in | 
rolls of gruff thunder that reached them in | 
the intervals between their own detona- | 
Immediately on their first salvo he | 


tions. 
had changed course, was retiring now at his 


utmost speed in escape to the northeast- | 


ward. He was fighting desperately in two 
directions. To the south of him, the battle 


cruiser fleet, obedient to wireless orders, | 


had swung round from its long flight, was 
racing to head him off. 

Every now and then the dark silhouettes 
of his vessels detached themselves from the 
blurs of smoke they created, were clearly 


visible against the gray sky, surrounded by | 
shell splashes, their hulls dotted every now | 


and then by that dull red waxing-and- 
waning glow of a direct hit instantly dis- 
tinguishable from the bright brief flash of 
the guns in reply. It was possible to discern 
that his fleet had divided itself into two 
tactical units, a group of four more distant 
battle cruisers detached to beat back the 
adversary battle cruisers, his two great 
battleships fighting a rear-guard action 
with the four battleships urged at their ut- 
most speed upon his track. Around them 
all, his destroyer flotillas were beginning to 


In close prox- | 
imity to the ship, immensely high fountains | 
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trace impenetrable walls of black smoke as a 
screen for his retirement. 

That protective maneuver was, on the 
other side, already countered. Half a dozen 
aircraft, risen from the carrier wallowing 
at a safe distance behind, were already 
speeding toward him, would in a minute 
or two be over that smoke screen, be spot- 
ting for the guns. Already they were like 
black birds against the gray clouds between 
the two fleets. 

In that crowded conning tower the men 
grinned ecstatically at one another as they 
crouched at their instruments, transmitting 
the orders sharply uttered by the set-faced 
officers, each intent on his own specialty. 
They were deliriously happy in the intoxi- 
cation of battle springing from latent 
depths in them coeval with the competitive 
beginnings of life itself. Blood ran un- 
noticed in rivulets from their ears, lacerated 
by constant and violent concussions, their 
eyes, pink and white underneath as they 
watered and were hurriedly smeared, 
gleamed strangely from faces grotesquely 
grimed® with acrid drifting smoke. Shel- 
tered within these massive steel walls, 
exulting in the titanic power of the ship in 
which they lost their separate identities, 
the sense of fear was in abeyance in them— 
the unconsidered potentiality of personal 
danger a mere additional zest to fierce en- 
joyment. 

They laughed in a primitive ecstasy of 
annihilating the foe, themselves godlike 
and secure. 

Nevertheless, the enemy was replying 
vehemently, in salve after salvo that flung 
great geysers brusquely upward from the 
waves leaping at their flanks. The battle 
din was a pandemonium of throbbing thun- 
der, of vicious crashes, of demoniac howls 
and'screeches, of deafening colossal slams— 
as their own guns fired—that blotted out all 
else. Already violent detonations of dif- 
ferent sound, disconcerting shudders of the 
ship as though she had been suddenly 
checked in her course, had been eloquent 
of heavy direct hits upon her structure— 
hits reported a moment or two later by 
telephone from the part affected. But none 
of them had been vital or even serious. The 
turrets were still firing as quickly as the 
guns could be reloaded. The three senior 
officers, gazing out through the slit of the 
conning tower, ignored the blows they 
themselves received, concentrated them- 
selves in a tension of all their faculties upon 
the flying enemy. 

A great conflagration had broken out in 
the after part of the hindmost ship. It 
seemed that her speed was already reduced, 
although the smoke screen laid far ahead by 
the enemy destroyers was now almost a 
complete barrier to direct observation. 
They watched that smoke screen sharply, 
alert for the possible destroyer attack that 
might issue from it. Their own destroyers, 
obeying orders from the flagship, were 
tactically disposed to counter any such sud- 
den menace. Meanwhile, the four monster 
battleships, battle ensigns and signal flags 
gayly fluttering from their superstructures, 
raced through the seas that leaped and 
foamed at their bows, through the shell 
splashes that towered magnificently all 
about them. They had changed course 
slightly to northward so as to bring all 
their turrets to bear, and, echeloned in this 
new direction which had brought the flag- 
ship into the rearmost position, they vom- 
ited incessantly vivid flame and ear- 
shattering thunder from front and rear. If 
only they could hold their target for yet 
half an hour, the total destruction of the 
enemy was a certainty. 

A signal was brought to the admiral. It 
was from the aircraft, tiny black dots 
against the gray sky ahead: 


“Five enemy aircraft carriers, protected 
by three cruisers, thirty miles W. N. W. on 
S. E. course.” 


The admiral smiled grimly as he glanced 
at it, passed it to the chief of staff, to the 
captain of the ship. 

“We're going to make a clean job of the 
lot,” he said. 
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Another signal from his aeroplanes, 
timed six minutes later, came on the heels 
of the first, which had evidently been de- 
layed in transmission through the over- 
worked decoding room: 


‘Enemy aircraft rising from carriers and 
cruisers. Thirty of them already in the air. 
Apparently bombers with fighting escort. 
Shall we hold on or retire? Shall be heavily 
outnumbered.” 


The admiral’s lips compressed them- 
selves for a moment in a thin straight line. 

“Call our birds back,” he said curtly to 
the chief of staff. ‘‘Signal all ships anti- 
aircraft tactics, repeating information. 
They won’t be able to hurt us. Our A-A 
guns will keep ’em high. And we’ll deal 
with the carriers directly we’ve settled the 
battleships. Carry on.” 

Minutes passed in which the chase, the 
vehement rapid thundering of the guns, the 
roar and scream of projectiles hurled at 
them by the retreating enemy, the upgush- 
ing of founts of water where they fell over 
or short, the sudden shake and jolt of those 
that hit, continued without cessation. Tele- 
phone messages uttered by voices coming 
from the steel-caverned interior of that 
ship wrapped in flame and smoke reported 
three guns of the starboard six-inch battery 
out of action, a cordite fire already extin- 
guished in X turret, another fire still raging 
in the admiral’s lobby. These were trifles. 
The enemy was being held, pulverized. 
Both his battleships were now blazing. 

The chief of staff touched the admiral on 
the arm, shouted in the deafening roar. 

“There’s his aircraft, sir!’’ He pointed 
tothe gray sky tonorthward. It was dotted 
with black specks. ‘‘Plenty of ’em, too! 
There can’t be far short of a hundred.” 

The admiral nodded, focused his binocu- 
lars on them. Like a great flight of sea 
birds, they grew rapidly larger, revealed 
themselves as in a succession of squadrons, 
one behind the other, speeding at an im- 
mense height on a course that would eventu- 
ally cut across that of the battleships. 

The captain turned, shouted a series of 
swift orders for transmission to the anti- 
aircraft guns. Those of the destroyers and 
light cruisers ahead were already spurting 
little tongues of flame upward, were speck- 
ling the clouds with tiny shell bursts. The 
aeroplanes sailed on, untouched. 

“A massed bomb attack,’’? commented 
the chief of staff. ‘‘They’ll swing round 
toward us in a moment.” 

“Too high to do anything except drop 
their eggs at random,”’ replied the admiral. 
“‘Tt’ll only be sheer hard luck if they man- 
age to hit anything. They’re not going to 
be allowed to put us off. Keep straight 
ahead.”’ 

The three officers continued to watch the 
oncoming mass of aircraft, while the great 
guns in the turrets in front of them fired 
uninterruptedly at the retreating enemy 
ships, now practically hidden by vast belts 
of smoke stretched across the sea. The 
nearest of those smoke screens was now 
about a couple of miles ahead of them, 
drifting toward them on the head wind. 
Contrary to their expectation, the aero- 
planes did not circle round to them, pur- 
sued their course straight ahead, approxi- 
mately over that smother of smoke. 

““What’s that they’re dropping?’”’ queried 
the captain sharply. ‘“‘Doesn’t look like 
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bombs. Do you see it? Looks like some 
sort of liquid.” 

In fact, a shimmer of vertically descend- 
ing thin lines was just discernible like rain 
beneath the swarm of aircraft. 

““T don’t care what it is,’ replied the ad- 
miral. ‘“‘They’re not going to prevent me 
finishing off those battleships. Reenforcing 
his smoke screen, probably. I’m going 
straight through it.” 

The chief of staff turned to his superior, 
his pleasant face suddenly anxious. 

“You don’t think it might possibly be 
gas, sir?’’ he hazarded. 

““Nonsense! Never heard of gas being 
put down like that at sea—all very well on 
land. I don’t believe it’s possible. But 
send a query to those destroyers that have 
just gone through the smoke screen.” 

The chief of staff turned, shouted an 
order to the signalman behind him. 

“There’ll scarcely be time for the reply, 
sir,” he added. ‘We shall be in it in less 
than a minute, all four of us, if we keep the 
course we’re on.” He looked worried. 
“You don’t think we ought to turn a few 
points, sir?”’ 

“And let him get away? No! Carryon!” 

The chief of staff shrugged his shoulders, 
turned his glasses on the three battleships 
that, slightly ahead of them, were aiming, 
as they themselves were aiming, straight 
for the dense smother of smoke. The enemy 
aircraft had passed across in front of them, 
were now swerving round on their star- 
board beam in a wide circle. 

“They’re going to try to bomb us, after 
all,’ remarked the admiral. 

The chief of staff did not answer. He 
was anxiously watching those three consort 
ships. The first of them was just disappear- 
ing into the smoke cloud, the second fol- 
lowed, was swallowed up, the third likewise 
vanished. He listened intently for the 
crash of their guns, could not distinguish 
whether they fired or not in the deafening 
concussion of their own. The wall of smoke 
loomed across just ahead of them, as high 
almost as the masthead. The sharp point of 
their bow drove into it. It came rolling over 
the deck, over the turrets, came in through 
the slit of the conning tower straight against 
their faces, a strange smell. 

The admiral lurched onto him, just as he 
turned to shout an order in wild alarm, 
knocked him down, dizzily, chokingly, into 
blackness 


High up in the control top, the gunnery 
officer had loosed off a last salvo just before 
they entered that smoke cloud. He sat 
with the telephone earpieces clamped to 
his head, his hands on the levers while 
they drove through it. The ship below him 
was hidden in the wreathing dark-brown 
fumes. Those fellows laid a pretty broad 
belt, he thought. He glanced up at the 
enemy aeroplanes. They were circling round 
to rear of them, near the carrier. He won- 
dered when they were going to start their 
bomb attack. 

Absorbed in keeping on that distant tar- 
get, he had not noticed that fine rain which 
had dropped from them as they had passed 
over the smoke cloud. He lifted his binocu- 
lars to his eyes again, got a glimpsed view 
over and through the smother to those re- 
mote enemy ships. He noticed suddenly 


that there was a peculiar silence. Every- 
one seemed to have ceased fire. 
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When Father Malachihas gone they take 
from its hiding place the Neevogg—the 
Sacred One—and put it on its niche in the 
living rock, on the ocean side of the island, 
and to it they sacrifice a goat. And they may 
sacrifice worse than a goat to it, for within 
a dozen years a dozen children have been 
missing from the mainland. A revenue 
officer who had landed in secrecy and lay in 
hiding says it is the figurehead of an an- 
cient ship, a black man, with a crown on 
his head. . Myself, from a sloop, with 
glasses, have seen the Tonamora folk dance 
in a ring on the strand, naked, around 
something on Midsummer Eve. 

Well, if any man wishes to deny God, it’s 
his own business, so long as he doesn’t kick 
up a fuss about it. But putting up an 
image and sacrificing to it is another thing. 
There are too many demons going about 
the world looking for homes. There’s many 
a one will deny a God, but there’s no man 
who has seen anything of the world will 
deny a devil. 

I want to see Tonamora bought into the 
family from the English landlord, who 
knows nothing about it, wouldn’t believe it 
if he were told, and probably doesn’t even 
know where the place is. I want to see us 
bring our private clergyman there, whether 
he is a priest of the Coptic rite or a Seventh 
Day Adventist; it doesn’t matter. I want 
to see the Neevogg burned. I want every 
death, every marriage, accounted for. I 
want two policemen, even though private 
policemen of our own, there. I’m not so 
sure that I don’t want a triangle and cat 
too. There’s a good deal to be said for 
feudalism. Modern law supposes that the 
power of darkness has been wiped out of 
material strongholds these hundreds of 
years. It hasn’t. 

I tackled Jenico immediately. 

“What’s this I hear about fifty thousand 
pounds?” 

“Hey?” said Jenico, startled. 

“T hear you’ve been left fifty thousand 
by a relative of your dad’s. Listen, Jenico, 
I want you to buy Tonamora.” 

““Tonamora?”’ 

“Yes, Tonamora. Neither the landlord 
nor the government will do anything about 
it. I think we ought to handle it ourselves. 
We can beat civilization and decency into 
those wild skulls. What do you think, 
Jenico?” 

“T think it would be splendid.” 

“Well, buy it.” 

He hummed and hawed a bit; walked 
around; looked uncomfortable. 

“The truth is, Kerry ” he began. 

“What? Haven’t got a legacy?” 

“No; it’s a mistake.” 

“Damn! Well, if you haven’t you 
can’t.” But I decided the next time I met 
John Cornish there’d be a row. I hate to 
have my hopes raised and then dashed to 
the ground again. Also, I could see Jenico 
was disappointed. He seemed so put out. 

He kept on visiting us every night at 
Destiny Bay, though what pleasure it was 
to him I cannot understand. There he sat, 
dumb as a fish, looking at Ann-Dolly as 
though she were some weird exhibit. There 
was Ann-Dolly looking at him when he 
wasn’t looking at her. There was a con- 
straint between them. One night I saw him 
on his way home—‘‘past the gander,’ as 
we say, a bit of the lane. He asked what 
“Carrickore’’ meant—the big rock with a 
cave in it near Spanish Men’s Rest. 

“Tt means Golden Rock.” 

“Would it have anything to do with the 
Armada treasure, Kerry?” 

“Nothing,” I said. “‘It comes from the 
look of the rock when the sun shines on it, 
the quartz in it and the sands about it. 
When the sun is setting, from certain angles 
it looks like a mass of gold.” 

“That seems to me very fanciful, Kerry,” 
he argued, for he would argue—that was 
the Scottish in him. “‘What with the 
legend of gold and the cavern and what 
not ——”’ 


“Listen, Jenico. If gold had been found 
there they’d call it the Gold Rock. They 
wouldn’t call it Gold Rock if treasure were 
to be found there. It’s a question of ex- 
perience.” 

“T see your point,’’ conceded Jenico. 
“Still and all ——” 

The next night, when he was over, I men- 
tioned it. 

“Jenico thinks,’”’ I said, ‘‘that treasure 
might possibly be found at Carrickore.”’ 

“Hut!” said my Uncle Valentine. ‘“‘The 
man’s daft!”’ 

“Oh, no” —I thought that was going too 
far—‘“‘just soft-like.”’ 

“What I meant was’—Jenico red- 
dened—‘“‘it would be a pleasant idea. If 
money were there, it would be, of course, a 
jolly nice surprise for—ah—Ann-Dolly.” 

Ann-Dolly worked herself up suddenly 
into a temper most beautiful to see. 

“Ah—Ann-Dolly,” she mimicked him, 
“doesn’t want any Spanish treasure. Ah— 
Ann-Dolly is quite content as she is. If Sir 
Valentine and Aunt Jenepher will let her 
stay with them forevyer—ah—Ann-Dolly 
will be quite happy, for outside them— 
ah—Ann-Dolly doesn’t give a tinker’s dam 
for anyone. Except Kerry, whom I like a 
little, and James Carabine, whom I like 
very much, the rest,”’ said Ann-Dolly, “‘can 


go to hell.’”’ And she swept out of the room | 


like some slim young Amazon. 

We laughed. My Uncle Valentine gave 
that great roar of his that is like a bull of 
Bashan’s, and I contributed my own full 
belling note. Even my Aunt Jenepher, who 
is ever smiling but laughs rarely, gave that 
precious silver trill of hers. But Jenico was 
silent, distressed, as though he didn’t un- 
derstand it at all. But then Jenico could be 
a glum blighter when the mood was on him. 

“Now who the devil,” said my Uncle 
Valentine, wiping his eyes, “has been 
teaching that young woman the Irish lan- 
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guage? — 
UTUMN had come to us like some grave 
tanned traveler. A hush; the flutter of 
a leaf; the purple departing from the 
heather. The Michaelmas daisies showed 
up gallantly, and the geese were wondering 
why everyone was paying so much atten- 
tion to them and increasing their rations. 
The full moon of October rose in the Irish 
sky, so vast, so near, that you could shut 
your eyes and think: “‘A few steps, a hell of 
a jump, and I can catch the rim of it and 
swing through it into that country of which 
Grimm tells tales.’’ There is such magic in 
the October moon. It glints over the sea 
and makes a floor of gold there. The cliffs 
are vaguely blue in it, and the shore be- 
comes a silver street, and what the moun- 
tains are dreaming of is past imagining. 
The trees of Destiny Bay in the moonlight 
throw a marvelous pattern on the grass, the 
lacework of the apple and pear trees, the 
vast mushroom the copper beech makes, 
the shifting of the shadows of the elm trees 
as the wind moves them. And there is the 
mysterious alley of the yews, where as 
likely as not you will meet our Georgian 
Gentleman, in knee breeches and _ tri- 
cornered hat, under the October moon. 
You can lean against the bole of our copper 
beech in that month’s moon, and your soul 
will go out of you when you close your eyes, 
and learn high courageous things from the 
mountains which words are not equal to. 

The October moon had wrought its 
sweet magic on Ann-Dolly, so that she 
could not remain out of the apple garden. 
My Uncle Valentine had gone to Derry on 
some business of the grand jury, and Jenico 
had walked over from Spanish Men’s Rest, 
so that she brought him into the garden of 
the silver trees. 
ship on me that I have little time for the 
October moon. At summer’s end there is 
the big activity of harvest, and it is a tradi- 
tion of ours to look after our farming inter- 
ests ourselves; if you want kindliness out 

(Continued on Page 161) 


Myself, it is a great hard- | 
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Teo see portrayed here a costly additional operation 
in steel making—an operation used in no other sheet 
steel mill in this country—a striking example of that 
impelling urge toward fine craftsmanship. It is an 
operation without which it would be impossible to 
impart to Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets the superior 
qualities which have made themoutstanding examples 
of sheet steel craftsmanship for more than a quarter 
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Tus expensive Hammer Process gives to steel the 
super-strength, compactness, and ductility so high- 
ly desirable in difficult manufacturing operations, 
whether in the making of an ash can or a fine motor car 
—the office waste basket or the highly finished desk— 
the eave trough on your roof or the meter in your 
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cellar. 
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kiss you. I like you, but I don’t give a 
tinker’s curse for you that way.” 

“Sure I know that, Kerry,”’ she uttered 
gravely. 

“Then,” I said, ‘“‘what the devil are you 
asking me for?” 

“Because,” she said, “‘I like what-do- 
you-call-’em questions.” 

“My girl,” I told her, ‘‘you’re getting 
morbid. You want some good reading. [ll 
give you a couple of books.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she said, ‘‘the Bible 
and Rufi’s Almanac of the Turf.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘find me two healthier 
ones.” 

XIIT 

MUST tell now of the shadow that fell 

between me and my Cousin Jenico. I 
had gone down to Strabane for some reason 
or other and for the second time had run 
into old John Cornish, the solicitor who had 
told me about Jenico’s windfall. He was as 
decent an old chap as there was in the prov- 
ince, red-faced, white-haired, dressed in 
tweeds and a deerstalker wound about with 
the catgut of fishing flies. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Honey!” I hailed 
him. “ Aren’t you the damnedest liar from 
hell to Haulbowline!”’ 

‘Do you mean that, Mr. Kerry, or is it 
just a manner of speech?”’ 

*"Tisn’t a lie exactly,” I said; ‘“‘it’s a 
mistake, more or less. Do you remember 
telling me that Jenico Grant got a for- 
tune?”’ 

oT, do’ 

“Well, it isn’t true.” 

“Who says it isn’t?”’ asked John Cornish. 

‘Jenico himself.” 

The old man, who had been laughing, 
flushed at this. 

“T’m a pretty old man, Mr. Kerry.” 

“Sure; what’s that got to do with it?” 

“Just this: When you’ve lived as long as 
I have, and tried to be straight as long as I 
have, you'll not relish being called a liar 
behind your back.” 

“Who’s blaming you? 
take.” 

“Mr. Kerry, I’m not Mr. Jenico Grant’s 
lawyer, so that I can say anything I like 
about him, provided it’s true. Now I’ma 
person of substance in this town, and I’m 
a lawyer, and I say this’’—he shook with 
anger: “‘Between Mr. Jenico Grant and 
me, one of us is a damned liar—and it 
isn’t me.” 

Well, I thought, that’s funny. Why did 
Jenico tell me that? As between him and 
John Cornish, I never hesitated for a 
minute as to which was telling the truth. 
Jenico might be my cousin and my good 
friend, but John Cornish’s word was Bible. 
I could no more think of John Cornish 
making a mistake, when he was as serious 
as that, than I could of the sun forgetting 
to rise. If John Cornish said Jenico got a 
windfall of fifty thousand pounds—well, 
Jenico got it, that was all. Now that I 
came to think of it, he had looked a bit 
sheepish when I mentioned it. His replies 
about Tonamora had not the quick quality 
of honesty. But why? If he hadn’t 
wanted to buy Tonamora, why hadn’t he 
said so straight out and told me to go to 
blazes when I argued, as any northern man 
should have. God knows he had money 
enough, with the brewery and what not, to 
be comfortable always. He didn’t need 
this windfall. 

Also it occurred to me Jenico had been 
getting a little queer this while back. In 
Ireland, when a person becomes a little 
queer, it’s just as well to have your eye on 
him. There is something in the air. Also 
there is loneliness. 

It is agood thing to live among mountains 
and by sea air; but it is a good thing, too, 
to quit that for a month every now and 
then, and get into streets full of men and 
women, and use an ordinary urban speech. 
With most of our friends, when they go 
queer, we can manage. 

But when a man begins liking money for 
its own sake I don’t know what can be 
done with him. There is a meanness at 
which you laugh, like the chap’s who gives 
a threepenny tip to a cabman after a 


It was a mis- 
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ten-shilling ride. There is also a closeness 
about money which can be pathetic, as that 
of people who have suffered abominable 
sordidness of poverty at one time, and now 
that they have money are afraid to part 
with it lest gray foul days come on them 
again. But the mad vice of the miser, for 
whom each gold coin becomes alive, a sort 
of demon that can be released to do his 
bidding, his money being his familiar, and 
who is as secretive about it as a necroman- 
cer is about his familiar—if these things 
exist, which God forbid, I don’t think there 
can be any vice as cold, as hard to under- 
stand. 

And yet they exist, these strange people; 
the squire dressed in a threadbare green 
coat who will not have fires lit in winter, 
and the millionaire who walks rather than 
spend money on a tramear, the student 
who grudges himself a penny candle. 
Drink, women, murder, we can understand, 
and drugs a little, a very little. And to all 
these folk our charity goes, but none have a 
good word in their hearts for the miser. It 
is like black magic, a cold vice—an aloof, 
a dark vice. 

I might be wrong, of course, and I’d be 
very glad if I were. But even apart from 
the meanness about money, Jenico had 
done an unforgivable thing to a clansman 
and a friend. He had lied. That circle of 
us all, my Uncle Valentine, my Aunt Jene- 
pher, my Cousin Jenico, and the country- 
side relatives and friends—all had been like 
a walled city in mutual trust. Even Ann- 
Dolly I would trust with my life. And 
Jenico had made a break in the wall. Damn 
him! JI said to myself, “‘Why couldn’t he 
have told me to mind my own business, or 
simply go to the devil? That’s what a 
friend does.” 

When I came home Ann-Dolly met me in 
the hall. 

“Was Jenico in Strabane?”’ she asked. 

“Damn Jenico!”’ 

“What’s wrong, Kerry?’ She came 
close and put her hand on my shoulder, and 
her voice was solicitous and kind. She had 
so many moods, had Ann-Dolly. She never 
made a mistake as to your feelings. She 
knew. 

You could always depend on Ann-Dolly 
to do the right thing. 

“Tt’s only my rotten temper, Ann-Dolly. 
There’s nothing wrong.” 

But I could see she wasn’t satisfied, al- 
though she said nothing more. 


XIV 


HAD turned out at five that morning, 

for I had to ride down to Forty-Acre. 
Carabine had rustled breakfast for me in 
the kitchen, and I had swung into the 
saddle and started cantering along the 
cliffs. The sun had not quite risen, for all 
the chatter of the birds in the trees, and 
there was that sense you get by the sea that 
it was low tide. Back of me Green River 
trickled its crystal depths into the Atlantic, 
and as I turned the headland I looked down 
on the shore, near Spanish Men’s Rest. At 
Carrickore I saw a huge cart on the sands, 
and the figures of men. 

“What the blazes can that be?’”’ I said to 
myself, for I had never seen a cart on the 
sands there before. 

My Cousin Jenico has riparian rights 
there. None can remove the sand without 
his permission. But I had never seen any- 
one attempt to. The dulce gatherers, the 
men who collect seaweed for fertilizing the 
fields, use donkeys and creels, before sun- 
rise and at low water. I threw my leg over 
the horse’s neck and slid down. 

“T’d better look into this,’”’ I said, and I 
picketed the moke. 

There’s a short cut down the cliff, if 
you’ve a clear head and steady feet. Now 
you’ve got to touch stones as gently as if 
you were touching eggs, and then you’ve 
got to swing all your weight on the broom 
shrubs. There’s a drop of twelve feet on the 
end, but it’s on sand. It’s just a nice 
warming-up exercise. I alighted gently and 
strolled around the cliff. 

The cart itself was a brewer’s lorry, out 
of Jenico’s own brewery in Louth, and the 
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your European 


trip NOW 


HE United States Lines Fleet, 

the one great American Flag 
Service to Europe, operates six 
ships—your own ships. They are 
six of the finest in the world and 
offer passages to suit every purse, 
with the utmost in comfort, cui- 
sine and service for every dollar 
paid. Book your passage now for 
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vacation abroad. Which of the 
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“George Washington” 
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for complete information about 
the United States Lines, or write 
to 45 Broadway, New York City. 
When you get to Europe, the 
branch offices, located in all prin- 
cipal cities, will advise you about 
hotels, care for your mail, and 
give you every possible assistance. 


45 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


horses attached were shire geldings, power- 
ful, beautifully feathered: animals. For a 
moment it came to me that Jenico was do- 
ing business with the smugglers, of whom 
we've always had a few, running French 
brandy from Bordeaux in fishing smacks. 
That has been a small commerce with the 
local inns, but if Jenico had gone in for it on 
a big scale The cart had nothing in it, 
unless something were concealed by the 
piece of sacking. 

There was the seashore, with the Atlantic 
breaking on it gently, very gently. There 
the fish hawks had set out to sea, looking 
for mackerel, and an old eagle, from the 
Donegal mountains likely, was waiting a 
few hundred yards off for the fish hawk to 
come in with his catch so he could take it 
from him. There he stood huddled, pa- 
tient, on the sand. Here was Carrickore, 
the Golden Rock, with its‘opening like a 
cave into the underworld. Out of the cave 
came two men. They were vast, heavy, 
stupid men. They wore the high-glazed 
brewery hats, the padded-sleeved brewery 
waistcoats. Jenico must have brought them 
all the way from Louth. Damned secre- 
tive, the whole thing! 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. 

They said nothing. They looked at each 
other guardedly. They looked at the open- 
ing of the cave. They looked at something 
on the sand near the cave mouth. What 
they looked at were three bars, like short 
crowbars, heavy, metallic. But they hadn’t 
got the black of crowbars. They were yel- 
low like the sand. 

“Did you hear me speak to you? What 
are you doing here?”’ 

They shuffled; looked uneasy; said 
nothing. At the sound of my voice Jenico 
came out of the cavern opening. 

“What hell’s business is this, Cousin 
Jenico?”’ I asked. 

He became white and red; alternately 
red with embarrassment and white with a 
fear of discovery. 

“Tt’s a private business,’’ he answered. 

‘So private evidently that it’s got to be 
done when few Christian souls are stirring. 
What are these?”’ And I walked across to 
the crowbars. 

“Don’t touch those!” 
sharply. 

I paid no attention. I stooped down for 
one. Iam astrong man, but I could hardly 
lift it. As I stood bowed there I got chilled. 
I straightened up. 

“Damn you!”’ I said quietly to Jenico. 

I went toward the cave. 

“Keep out!” said Jenico. 

“Stand aside!” 

He made no movement to do it. 

“Remember,” he said quietly, ‘“‘this 
beach is my property.” 

“There are a few words I want to say to 
you, Jenico. Send your men and dray off, 
and tell them to keep away.” 

“Get off down the beach,’’ Jenico told 
them, ‘‘and don’t turn up until I call.” 

They disappeared around the cliff side 
and left us alone. 

“Well?” said Jenico warily. 

‘So, not contented to be a liar,” I told 
him, “‘you must become a stinking sneak 
thief. You picked a soft one, too—an un- 
fortunate orphan girl without kith or kin. 
Well, have you nothing to say?” 

“You don’t understand,” said Jenico. 

“‘T understand well enough,” I told him. 
“‘There’s little MacFarlane in you. The 
cheap Scotch horse coper.”’ 

He went white with cold anger and fury. 

“Are you mad?”’ he cried. 

“T’m not mad.” 

“Then if you’re not mad,” he said 
quietly, “‘you’re going to get the damned- 
est beating for that it would be possible to 
receive.” 

He quietly took off his coat. 

“Good enough!”’ And I pitched mine on 
thesand. ‘‘Anytimeyou’re ready,”’ I said. 

And there on the sands of Destiny Bay, 
while the sun was rising and the birds 
singing and the old eagle waited for the fish 
hawk to bring him his breakfast, Jenico 
Grant and I fought as I never want to fight 
again. : 
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ing with bare hands and j 
gloves are two different nj 
knuckles seemed to have bee] 
into my palms. Jenico dro} 
punches into my short ribs. I 
viciously on the neck and shor 
Jenico was breathing savagel: 
nose. His head was down, hi! 
his sides. I caught him a ara 
right eye; but he was inside 
could stop him, driving short 
that didn’t exactly hurt, but] 
bruises of which vitality Ea 
Suddenly with a left swing }) 
heavily on the thrapple, to § 
word I know for that spot, 5 
shook the inner me in its eny 
and bone. I shook him off,i 
that in the outrageous white |] 
right eye was beginning to asin 
plumlike color, halfway bety» 
blue. ; | 
It struck me if I were goirt 
I’d better get to work. I steac 
began to plug at him with lonk 
head, and when I got close en 
bang with the right to the bor. 
him close into the rocks to fi 
he danced lightly away; ania 
around to get him into hittin{ 
he was at me with a rush, :d 
right hander opened my facen 
bone like a split greengage. Ie 


worried me. 

But the next minute I goth). 
himself for another rush, and; 
straightened out the left witty 
had behind it. It caught him % 
bine in his heyday could not ij 
better. | 


“That'll hold you!” I said 
He stood there teetering or 
hands uncertain. j 
“And this’ll finish you!” 
have the right-on the point. 
He dropped as if he had be 
There he lay, stiff, his hands!e 
eyes glassy, breathing | 
set teeth. It was the perfe 
baby, though I says it mysells 
I walked off and into thé 
groggily; and picking up the? 
one had left there, I went in. 
in the distance I could see a ]? 
went up to it, and nearly fellit 
over a pile of the yellow bar 
an open iron box down in tis 
bars in it too. ; 
I suppose I ought to have 
looking at the old Armada trsl 
didn’t. There was no feeling 
know what I mean. It mig 
been a butter firkin. Even an/ 
a century printed, will give }! 
antiquity; but this didn’t. 
lid of the box. It looked old-+, 
as blazes, if you follow me—bi! 
Great flakes of red rust and 
strong! That box would hi 
crown jewels! And the bars 
be the proceeds of the lootin/ 
but they might be, too, oi 


the Bank of England. : 
“This isn’t hell’s business,’ 


(Continued on Pag 


ni ued from Page 162) 
t: box again, and as I ran my 
ighe inside of the lid I felt a 
opaper, like a label. I had to 
n'y back and put my head into 
.¢: it; but when I did it was 
h the candle’s light I made 
fire & Son, Aston Quay, Dub- 
kers to His Excellency the 
Trand. The laugh I let out of 
t sified by the cave until it 
estiny Bay itself were giving 
Gargantuan roar. 
_the strand to where Jenico 
. The tide had risen and 
‘+k of his neck, and brought 
he ed him to his feet. 
ry Jenico, for calling you a liar 
_ should have known better; 
ar father, he was as fine a 
as-ver wore silk. But it’s the 
<t I came down here this 


sd Jenico. 
i id come out that treasure- 
e« found here, don’t you know 
ofiial would have seized it for 
esty? And then you’d have 
la, and you’d have been the 
c} of the Three Kingdoms. A 
th; ean never be kept quiet. 
t) lucky fellow I came along 
oiling!” 
a Jenico. 


“Have you 
Phe ° 
in| tell you for sure,” I an- 
. matter of fact, I can’t see 
f vur face clearly except your 
kow later.” 
ju have itself,” said Jenico, 
ke at my split cheek, “‘you’ll 
mk on you till the day you 


e ungrateful of Jenico. 
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g four stitches in my cheek, 
Ui le Valentine viewed it as he 
sine new Phenomenon. 

n¢éof my business,” said my 
ate, “but from sheer admira- 
ptch, who handed you that?” 
li” I said. 
Key," said my Uncle Valen- 
n/think he had it in him. My 
ch fellow’s gone up, I couldn’t 
wiir.”’ And at that he left it. 
vrd passed his lips. A wise 
y ‘nele Valentine. But James 


ge 
hi only kept your left hand 
t, ith six inches for play, that 
el have happened to you! 
! i of my teaching at all if at 
e- 1uckle bout you forget every- 
y, and walk in to get punched 
er assistant?’ 
as left his mark on me, and 
‘about, James Carabine was 
it is a great virtue in north- 
nn-Dolly I told a cock-and- 
be; falling from my horse. But 
ni her was not so easily put off. 
a told me you had fallen from 
had your face cut, Kerry.” 
*fgers on my arm and turned 
o\rd me. It was incredible 
il¢.ot see my face. ‘Who have 
‘i ng with?” 
1<sument with Jenico,”’ I said, 
Il) ght. It was a mistake of 


al 


} 


= Wor | 


31 bad blood between you and 


Seiot, Aunt Jenepher. I was 


hie passed over like that, and 
wn anything about it, but 
2 idiot. We are an old- 
edie in Destiny Bay, very at- 
nont institutions. We keep up 
ied Christmas, the village 
ng he village idiot. It was the 
t,|7illie John Mcllhagga, had 
he cliffs and had given his 
t } the town: 
Mr. Kerry was taking his 
rdon his horse, and my bould 


a 


THE SATURDAY 


Mr. Jenico was taking his morning’s walk 
on his feet. And when he sees his cousin, 
my bould Mr. Kerry goes down till the 
strand. 

*“*And how are you, Kerry?’ says Mr. 
Jenico. 

““T'm bravely,’ 
how’s yourself?’ 

“*Och, I’m not too bad,’ says Mr. Jenico, 
‘but I’m feeling the want of exercise.’ 

““*Sowl,’ says Mr. Kerry, ‘but I’m feel- 
ing it myself. Will we go in and swim in the 
bay?’ 

“We've nothing till dry ourselves with 
when we come out,’ says Mr. Jenico. ‘What 
do you say if we throw the stone?’ 

“And where would you be finding a 
stone on the sands?’ says Mr. Kerry. ‘Are 
you for a bout of boxing, fighting and 
bloody murder, and the man that’s first 
knocked unconscious will pay the other a 
pound?’ 

““Heth, but I’m your man!’ says Mr. 
Jenico. 

““*My sweet fellow!’ says Mr. Kerry. 

‘So they stand up to each other just like 
the lion and the unicorn. Mr. Kerry is 
leaping like the unicorn and Mr. Jenico is 
growling like the lion. 

“Derry, Aughrim and the Boyne!’ 
screeches Mr. Kerry, and he catches Mr. 
Jenico a belt on the gob would kill a 
bullock. 

“*No surrender!’ says Mr. Jenico, and he 
lifts Mr. Kerry from his feet with a clout 
on the chin. 

“Mr. Kerry tries Corbett’s Favorite and 
the Cornish Strangle, but Mr. Jenico is 
there with the Glasgow Throttle and the 
Executioner’s Delight. Och, hould your 
tongue! Great scientific fighters, the pair 
of them. Bathering and murder. And the 
yells of them, the grand Protestant cries— 
‘Derry Walls!’ and ‘Croppies, Lie Down!’ 
And then Mr. Jenico gives Mr. Kerry the 
Foot and Slap and has him staggering. 
Sowl, but I thought he was gone! But my 
sweet Mr. Kerry is clever—as clever as 
an otter, you might say. He makes a dash 
for Mr. Jenico, swinging his foot, letting on 
to foul him. 

““*What are you up to?’ says Mr. Jenico, 
and he drops his hands. 

““T’m up to this,’ says Mr. Kerry, and 
he welts him one on the jaw you could hear 
in Dublin. And Mr. Jenico drops on the 
sand and his face turns black and he’s done 
for. 

“Mr. Kerry goes somewhere and sits 
down for a while to rest and then comes 
back and lifts Mr. Jenico to his feet. 

“*You’re bet,’ says he. 

““T’m bet, and you’re the better man, 
and here’s your pound note,’ says Mr. Jen- 
ico. 

“*You’re a natural country fighter, Jen- 
ico, but strategy won,’ says Mr. Kerry. 
And they went off with their arms around 
each other, laughing and joking. 

“Och, hould your tongue! The likes of 
them aren’t in England, Ireland or Asia. 
Grand men, and roaring, gaming fellows, 
and great houlders with the ancient 
customs. Aye, I’m fit for another pint,” 
said Willie John Mcllhagga. 
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CAME up through the orchard with the 

dogs behind me in the dusk. I was 
whistling As I Rowed Out, and there among 
the trees was Ann-Dolly in a dark frock, 
her sweet head on its longish graceful neck 
like a flower on astem. I shall always think 
of Ann-Dolly in the orchard of Destiny 
Bay. 

When the blue dusk descends, and I 
anywhere, there comes to me the picture 
of Ann-Dolly among the kindly old apple 
trees, and the blue shadow of the moun- 
tains between our old house and the setting 
sun. 

Sho came toward me and her face had 
not the sweet gravity I had come to see in 
it at that hour, but was strained and white 
and had bister-colored shadows under her 
eyes. 

“Kerry,” she said, “I want you to tell 
me something.” — 


says Mr. Kerry, ‘and 


EVENING POST 


“Tf it’s what will win at the Curragh this 
week, Ann-Dolly, I’m hanged if I know. 
I wish I did,’’ I said, ignorant-like. 

“Tf it were only that!” said Ann-Dolly. 
Then she looked at me straight. ‘Kerry, 
what were you fighting with Jenico about?” 

“Who told you we were fighting at all?”’ 
I asked. 

“Everybody knows it.’’ 

“Well,” I said, “it’s a hard thing if a 
couple of relatives can’t take a belt at each 
other without people making a song and 
dance about it. It isn’t the first time we’ve 
fought and it won’t be the last time. My 
dear Ann-Dolly,”’ I said, “‘ you don’t under- 
stand us at all. Didn’t you ever hear of the 
Trishman that was blue-molded for want of 
a beating?’’ And I was for moving off. 

“Please, Kerry!’’ She stopped me as I 
was going. “‘ Kerry, you know I think your 
Uncle Valentine is the greatest gentleman 
in the world.” 

“Tt’s a big field, Ann-Dolly,’”’ I said, 
“and a long hard course; but he starts my 
favorite.” 

“And next to him and nearly beside him, 
Kerry, I put you.” 

“Are you daft, woman?”’ 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I’m not. Kerry, you 
wouldn’t ever tell a lie, would you?”’ 

“Well, I don’t suppose I would,” I an- 
swered. ‘“‘I haven’t got brains enough to 
think up a good one. And besides, it’s a bit 
of a cowardly thing, isn’t it?” 

“Then, Kerry,’’ she shot at me, ‘‘was 
my name mentioned the morning you and 
Jenico fought?” 

I suppose I got red. It was the last thing 
in the world I was expecting. 

““We were talking about a lot of things,” 
I said. ‘I can’t rightly remember.” 

“Was it implied?” 

“My dear Ann-Dolly,’’ I said, 
think we were fighting about you 

She said nothing. She came over and 
took my hands. 

“Kerry,” she said, “I want you to be 
always, always, good friends with Jenico.” 

“Sure, and amn’t I?” 

“But I want you to promise, Kerry.” 

“All right then,’’ I said. ‘‘There’s no 
need to. I promise.”’ 

She tiptoed and kissed me on the cheek. 

““God bless you, Kerry,’’ she said. “‘I’m 
very fond of you. You’rea good friend, and 
a brother.” 

“Away with you, woman!”’ I said, but 
she had fled through the garden. “Girls 
are queer,’ I thought, and I went in and 
dressed. All that evening Ann-Dolly was 
gay as a linnet. She went upstairs with my 
Aunt Jenepher. 

When I came in for breakfast next morn- 
ing she was not at table. 

“‘Where’s Ann-Dolly?” I asked. 

My Aunt Jenepher said nothing, and 
Carabine looked worried. My Uncle Val- 
entine handed me a letter. 

“Do you know anything about this, 
Kerry?” 

“Let me see, sir.”’ 

It was a note from Ann-Dolly, saying a 
great loneliness for Spain had come on her, 
and that she had given in to it. She was 
slipping away at night so as to avoid saying 
good-by. Her love to Aunt Jenepher and 
Uncle Valentine and Kerry, and she would 
write. She would never forget us. The 
letter became incoherent and blotted. It 
looked to me as if she’d been crying. 

“T think Ann-Dolly had the idea that 
Jenico and I had a dispute about her. That 
is not true—exactly. There was no reason 
why she should have gone, sir.”’ 

“Well, then, Kerry,” said my Uncle 
Valentine, “‘what’s to be done?”’ 

When anything like this turns up at Des- 
tiny Bay, for some unknown reason I take 
charge immediately. My Uncle Valentine, 
I’m sure, could do it all better than I could, 
but then I’ve got a trick of snapping every- 
body into action. 

“She’s put on her old boy’s clothes, 
Kerry,” said my Aunt Jenepher, “‘and I’m 
sure she hasn’t a penny of money.” 

“There’s a son of Robbie McGuckin’s 
home from America with one of those new- 
fangled motor bicycles,’ I told Carabine. 


“Sf you 
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Every man 
should have at least 
ONE cap 


Now-a-days nothing else will 
do but a Merton Sport Cap on 
most sports occasions. Super- 
lative in style — supreme in 
tailoring—modish in imported 
patterns, many woven exclu- 
sively for Merton. Priced from 
$2 to $5. Sold by the better 
dealers. 

Illustrated booklet of wee 

models mailed on request 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 


MERTON 


SPORT CAPS 


WANTED 
Owner-Manager 


In your community for a unit of the 
Federated Cereal Mills of America. 


As a member of this national chain of 
cereal mills and feed stores you have the 
opportunity of building up, under our 
co-operative plan, one of the most digni- 
fied, permanent and profitable businesses 
in the community in the manufacturing 


and selling of 


VITACREME PRODUCTS 


consisting of the highest grades of corn meal, 
whole wheat flour, cracked corn, buckwheat 
flour, three delicious breakfast cereals and eight 
other fast selling cereal products. 


Only men of high standing and some financial 
worth need apply. Vitacreme Products are na- 
tionally advertised under our plan. See 
Vitacreme Products advertisement in this copy 
of THe SATURDAY EVENING Post. Write for 
free book ‘‘The Vitacreme Opportunity.” 
will get only one letter in answer to this. 


FEDERATED CEREAL MILLS OF AMERICA 
305-405 Kennady Ave., Owensboro, Ky. 


You 


<< Dr. SIMMS 
Rion ~— Arch andAnkle Supporter 
SINcHES Bite: 7 _GENUINEand ONLY elas- 
Reoucar vy, tic ankle supporter that sup- 
IG HT, ports arch. Relieves pain in- 


stantly. Worn with comfort 
Physicians ene them. 
EY MAK 


E YOUR FEET 
FEEL GOOD. geo ate: 
Guaranteed or 
funded. AT YOUR" DEA ERS 
or sent prepaid. Gees meas- 
urements at K-J-M. 


Extra High (8 in.) $5 pair. 
6 in. height, $2.75 pair; $1.50 each. 
CHAS. QUENZER, INC. 
-S Suite 212, Quenzer ae 
os 81 Reade Diss Na al 


Please send me FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET on 
DR. SIMM’S ARCH AND ANKLE SUPPORTER. 


INGRAM ce le co eideiceisicaceccas wees eccee 
PT ORG OE, Rak LI mer acaetee mith attain viel dus'elelsMipites ele viere 


. State. 


City. . 
DATENTS. core? ae cee 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C. 
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BROADWAY 


PHINNEY-WALKER 


RIM WIND: RIM SET. 


THE 
“BROADWAY” 


Rim-wind—Rim-set 


$1250 


with radium dial $2 extra 


Other Models 
THE “MANHATTAN” 
Rim-wind — Rim-set 
$15 
THE “ERIE” 
Lever wind, $8.50 


There’s a 


THE SATURDAY 


< 
= 
7 


3:1 


ay 


Easy to wind, easy to set 


PHINNEY-WALKER CLOCK 


for every type of car 


Wind and set simply by turning the 
rim—runs 12 days on each winding 


HINNEY-WALKER is the 
supreme achievement in 
automobile clock making. For 
15 years we have devoted our 
efforts solely to the perfection 
of clocks guaranteed to with- 
stand shocks, vibrations and 
temperature changes. Both for 
its convenience and beauty a 
Phinney-Walker is indispensable 
to the modern motor car. 
Only on a Phinney-Walker 
clock will you find all these 
important features: 


1. Easily regulated without 
removing from instrument 


board. 
2. Rim-wind, rim-set. 
. Accurate. 

4, Beautifully made in every 
detail; finished in polished 
nickel. 

There is a Phinney-Walker 
model for every type and make 
of car. Your dealer can quickly 
and neatly install one. If you 
don’t find just what you want, 
mail coupon below for com- 
plete information. 


Qe 


PHINNEY-WALKER COMPANY 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


HED Es WALKER 


------------ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-———————~45535-- 
PHINNEY-WALKER COMPANY, 250 West 57th St., New York: 
Please send me your interesting free booklet and information regarding the Phinney-Walker 


clock most suitable for my car. My car is a 


INemée eS es ae aaa 


Street 


EVENING POST 


“Have him sent hell-for-leather to the 
station at Ballyneagh to see if anyone like 
her turned up to take the train. It’s fifteen 
miles there and back,’’ I said. “Tell him 
he can go back to America if he doesn’t do 
it in an hour and a half. Also, he’s to keep 
an eye out on the road. I’ll ride over to 
Spanish Men’s Rest to see if anything’s 
been seen of her there. It’s unlikely she’d 
leave without visiting her grandfather’s 
grave. 

“Tt’s allright, Aunt Jenepher.”’ Istopped 
to pat her hand. ‘‘I’ll have that girl if I 
have to comb Ireland.” 

I saw Jenico standing by the old Spanish 
graveyard. He had a great wedge of stick- 
ing plaster across his nose. He looked like 
some member of a secret society in a mask. 
A great chill and forlornness fell on me as 
IT rode up. Never did I feel the shadow on 
Spanish Men’s Rest so heavy before. 

“Well, Kerry?” said Jenico. ‘Do you 
know,” he went on without giving me a 
chance to speak, ‘‘I saw a ghost here this 
morning.” 

“How do you know it was a ghost?”’ 
I asked. 

Well,” he answered, “‘do you know any- 
body who would go into Spanish Men’s 
Rest at four in the morning on a waning 
moon?” 

“What did it look like?” 

“Tt was like a boy or a small man,” 
Jenico answered. “‘I was awake and came 
to the window. There was a cloud across the 
moon, but I saw it as distinctly as I see 
you, going across to the old duke’s grave.”’ 

*‘T wish you’d gone and spoken to it,”’ 
said. 

“T did,’ he laughed. “I went down to 
the gun room and slid a couple of car- 
tridges into an express, and banged a couple 
of charges of buckshot across. It roused 
the house, but I could get nobody to come 
with me. When I dressed and went into 
the field I could find no one there. There’s 
no trace of blood this morning, so it must 
have been a ghost.” 

“You fool!’”’ I shouted. 
have killed her!” 

“Killed whom?” 

* Ann-Dolly.” 

“Oh, my God!” said Jenico. He be- 
came white, and had to sit down, so shaken 
he was. “But she’s all right?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“How don’t you know, Kerry? Isn’t she 
at Destiny Bay?” 

“She’s not,’’ I told him. 
away in the night.” 

I never saw a man so taken aback. You 
might have thought that the sun had re- 
versed its course and was returning east- 
ward at noon, to see the stunned look on his 
face. 

“If you’re going to have the hysterics, 
Jenico,” I told him, “‘you’re no kind of use 
to me. If you’re not, you might have that 
American pacer of yours hitched to the 
dogeart and follow me to Destiny Bay. I 
need speed.”’ I gathered Pelican’s leathers 
and dug my heels into his ribs. “‘Hup, you 
pig 12? 

At Destiny Bay my Uncle Valentine and 
James Carabine were awaiting me. 

““She was seen at Spanish Men’s Rest at 
four this morning,” was all I told them. 
““Any word from the station yet?” 

“Nothing at the station,” said my Uncle 
Valentine. 

“Tf Miss Ann-Dolly wanted to get away, 
please Your Honor,” said James Carabine, 
“it isn’t likely she’d take the first station. 
It’s likely she’d take the second or third. 
And it’s not likely she’d take the road; 
she’d stick to the cliffs and the mountains.” 

“Even at that,” said I, “‘she’d have to 
pass Bailin Wigniss.”’ 

Bailin Wigniss is a passage through the 
purple northern hills from Donegal and 
Destiny Bay to the lowlands of Derry. The 
Gap of Loneliness is the English transla- 
tion of the Erse name. Here the last Irish 
wolf bitch and her litter were killed in the 
time of the first George and here stood a 
gibbet in the troubles. An eerie place, Bailin 
Wigniss, all heather and blue slate crags, 
and a turbulent muddy stream tearing 


“You might 


“She’s run 


down from the summit of | 
Red Mountain. 
“Well, she won’t starve,” si| 
apples and nuts, and there's) 
on; and she has matches, I’m 
can always catch a trout with) 
one of the little pools. She’l) 
But if she gets to Derry, we; 
“Sure she has no money,” | 
Valentine. , 
“She’s got rings, sir, and ; 
She can sell those.” 
“I’m afraid she’s lost, o 
Dolly,” said my Uncle Val; 
there was a little catch in } 
made me sorry. 
“Not at all, sir,’ I told hin 
down to the post office to | 
police in Derry, Larne, Belfaiy 
to arrest her when she turns } 
“But sure they can’t arre 
my Uncle Valentine. 
“They can,” said I, “fort 
family spoons.” } 
Jenico was fuming in thet 
standing beside his black pac 
“Let’s go!’”? And he was fey 


and pickles, a pint of beer andy 

“Damn it, Kerry, you’ren{ 
eating!” > | 

“JT hunt no woman,’ ‘ Hl 
empty belly.” _ 

“But she may be gone for gd 
never catch her!” 

““On the other hand,” I t 
may be in some ditch dying ¢ 
of your buckshot in her ribs. 

“Oh, my God!” Jenico bi 
around in circles. “‘Oh, my (¢ 
God!” | 

“Tf you don’t stop keening\ 
Van Vocht,”’ I said, “‘you cansy 

We got under way at last,» 
on the front seat, Carabine ben 
the reins gently, and the blacta 
as a boat moves under a | 
wind. There was somethint 
and free about him. I could! 
fully held head and imagine ¢ 
of his forefeet. Fine action} 
horse is one of the most mo\g 
the world. I can understand e 
of the men who race trotters? 
tails, as they call the flat racer 
Jenico’s American pacer was > 
I have ever sat behind. The! 
my head the text: ‘“‘He smelli 
afar off, the thunder of the of 
the shouting.’’ He was that I 
if you know what I mean. 

“Man, Jenico, ” T saids “b 
lucky fellow.” ; 

But Jenico only groaned. — 

I pulled up at the Mountaiilh 
pub that is a quarter mile 
Wigniss. Carabine unhitch 
and I went into the bar. 

“Man of the house,” I aske 
laid eyes this day on a red-lt 
fellow has the air of a girl?” 

“Your Honor,’”’ he answé 
hasn’t been a Christian here | 
this day. There has only beet 
men.’ 

“I’m leaving a horse in y! 
said, and walked out. Jeni 
me. Carabine followed us frot! 

“I don’t know, Kerry,” s@' 
you'll think me foolish, but th 
a funny idea into my head. Ww 
an Ann-Dolly at all? Or is tha 
are all in the middle of? It’s} 
try here we dwell in, and y/ 
myself know the stories there 
who have come out of thee 
men and gone back to the 
them silent and desolate. 1 
you ever noticed it,” said Jeni) 
never seen beauty the like 0! 
warm beauty, Kerry—beauty 
There were shades of her hi 
like new heather, and there 
whiteness like the whiteness 0} 

We were at the bridge of Bi 
I turned to James Carabine 

(Continued on Pag! 


onaued from Page 166) 

rs: has passed this way,’’ I de- 
s hasn’t.”’ 

f¢ Your Honor,” said James 


va. tall ash tree with a long jut- 
shiver the road, a sad and eerie 


, ¢ie and cold—the tumbling 
shlowy mountain, the sad tree. 
mn7, Kerry,” said Jenico, ‘‘it 
xe ely strange to me that the old 
ul should come from Spain to 
jnpanish Men’s Rest. I don’t 
ev’ came from Spain at all,” 


0. 
»¢ you think he came from?” 


Sinish Men’s Rest,’’ answered 


saa little shiver came into my 

tough I were stripped on a 
sid and a gray February wind 
in, zbout me as about a stripped 


| 
>w.bout the girl?” 

have been a girl on the gal- 
d nico. ‘Kerry, do you re- 
3l¢x Trewethy of Ardona—the 
:a¢the Lone Woman’s Grave in 
|. woman with black hair and 
‘es nocked at the great door one 
jack Trewethy answered it. 
hevas going to Enniskillen and 
erjay, and Black Trewethy said 
heright. Both his butler and 
aw her. But once Black 
sed out into the night he was 
orjof.”’ 
ten years later,’’ Carabine 
e}one Woman’s Grave was 
1e1 were two skeletons, and one 
ha the great frame of Black 
”” id Jenico, ‘“‘do you remember 
ood the charge of buckshot? 
oi, home.” 
nrito the pair of you, and your 
ht stories!” I laughed, but I 
-y isy myself. 
cg, had come up to the bridge, 
tit very small brown donkey 
an call the Jerusalem ass. The 
lrion by a small rat-faced man 
r¢ch-me-downs and a gray cap. 
; gvile of merchandise, covered 
palin, on the cart, and back of 
rajework of a Punch and Judy 


n jas of a type that is the pest 
thin country, bringing in cheap 
is;raded for valuable Carrick- 
ac| tenpence worth of tea for 
as yorth of lace; cheap jewelry 
m¢al tweed. They even take the 
(pers with their punchinello 


be > 
ouee anything of a lad on the 
ski, “with red hair, and a bit 
is‘alk and ways?” 
no” he said, and thumped the 


0 (mned little manners,”’ said I. 
ss;ime,’’ he answered. ‘Hip, 

a ourteous people in Destiny 
» lve not the abrupt ways of 
e jsent offhandedness. We re- 
th nore when it is from aroam- 
ero the younger of Destiny 
- Jarabine caught the donkey’s 


m out of that,’’ I said, for 
hi. caught my eye. 
vee law on you,” he said, but 


t j,ow where you come from, 
ng| llow,” I told him. “But now 
t Black Heart of the Black 
héaw here is laid down by my 
enie and by myself. Did you 
”’ I asked him, “of Quiet 
c? 
himust have heard a story or 
stined white. ~* 

ellie,” went on. “‘You’ve seen 
a lad I mentioned?” 

r, |e said, 
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He was wearing no collar or tie, but a red 
handkerchief tied around his throat coster- 
wise, or in what we call the Killevy knot, 
with the ends flaring. I put out my left 
hand and caught him by it, giving it enough 
twist to make his eyes bulge. I opened his 
coat with the right hand and pulled out of 
his vest pockets a heavy watch and chain 
with a bunch of seals. 

“Then where did you get this watch and 
chain?” For I knew it to be the old duke’s. 

‘Twas left me by my grandfather.” 

“And this ring?” I twisted his hand 
around and the emerald inside glinted 


dully. ‘‘Your grandfather left you this 
too?” 
“He did.” 


Though he was white, he didn’t falter. 
It’s extraordinary how people will stand up 
against odds for property. 

“That’s enough,” said I. ‘‘ Jenico, look 
in the cart for a couple of pieces of rope, or 
anything that will pinion his arms and tie 
his ankles.’”’ And we had him trussed in a 
minute. ‘“‘Carabine, back the cart under 
the bough and let down the tailboard.”’ 

I rummaged in his cart until I found a 
good length of rope. I worked a nice run- 
ning loop on one end and slung it over the 
projecting branch of the ash tree. I belayed 
the loose end with a stout clove hitch. 

“Now sling him up on the tailboard of 
his cart,”’ I told Jenico. 

“Damn it, Kerry,” 
“you're going too far!” 

‘In the absence of your uncle, Sir Valen- 
tine,’ I said, “I’m head of this family. If 
you don’t like the way I do things, get out.” 

“All right,” said Jenico, and he lifted 
the man standing. 

“Do you, Carabine,”’ I directed, “give 
the neddy a whack on the rump when I tell 
you.” I dropped the noose over the ped- 
dler’s neck. ‘‘’Twas the mercy of God,’ I 
said, “that there was a tree here.” 

“Are you for hanging me?” said the 
chapman. 

“ Just that.” 

“You'll hang, yourselves, for it.”’ 

“Not at all, my dear man,’ I told him, 
“not at all. For when I’ve drawn your 


Jenico shouted, 


neck into the shape of a corkscrew, I'll cut | 


the pinions from your arms and the spancel 
from your feet, and it’ll be the bonniest 
suicide seen in the country for years. You'll 
be a ne plus ultra to coming generations.” 

The man’s face was yellow beneath a 
mask of sweat. 

“T met the lad you spoke of,” he qua- 
vered. 

‘Sure that’s no news to me.” 

“T met him three miles down the road, 
and he was for Derry across the moun- 
tains.” 

“And you cut his throat, I suppose, and 
took the watch and ring from him.” 

“T did not’”’—he could hardly speak— 
“but gave him fifty shillings for them, and 
him near dead with hunger.” 

“Then why,” I asked, “did you lie to 
me?” 

“Sure I was afraid he’d stolen them, and 
when you asked after him I thought you’d 
take them from me and I’d lose both them 
and my fifty shillings.” 

“You'll lose your fifty shillings anyway. 
Here, let him down,” I told Jenico. ‘“‘Now 
away west wi’ you!” 

I went over and sat on the bridge while 
Jenico and Carabine helped him onto his 
cart, for he could hardly stand. I saw Jen- 
ico get the ring, but I saw him, too, hand 
over fifty shillings. There is a strain of 
weakness in Jenico. 

We weren’t much farther advanced than 
before, for the mountain trail to Derry is a 
vague wide trail, and it is scattered with 
mountain villages all deserted, where the 
famine of ’48 killed off the people, and 
cleared the survivors to America. Sheep 
land most of it; houses with the thatch 
fallen in; blind windows, all the pathos 
and dejection of a deserted house. At night 
in the mountains there is a vast loneliness. 
Ourselves, the country people, are not at 
home in the mountains by night. There 
was nothing I knew to harm Ann-Dolly 
there; but the sense of being alone on the 
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LUSTER BROWN SHOES 


‘THis stylish patent-leather oxford 

is anew Buster Brown pattern for 

girls. The golf-grain trimming adds a 

touch of sturdy distinction. The same 

pattern in tan calf with suéde trim- 

A ming also is very attractive. All 
widths and sizes from child’s No. 8% 
to girl’s No. 7. Young women will 
find them a very dressy walking shoe. 
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Boys also will find what they want in the 
Buster Brown line and the name assures 
correct fit, high quality and 100% leather 
construction. All are made over the fa- 
mous Brown Shaping Lasts. 
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forMEN — forWOMEN 


Whether it be a women’s dainty satin 
pump for a social affair or a men’s heavy- 
soled calfskin brogue for the severest 
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throughout America by the better retailers. 
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Satin, Vassar Brown, Black 
Velvet and Patent Leather 
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Fenestra » » 
Basement Windows 


~and here’s our 


_ bright basement” 


“Isn’t it bright and airy—almost as light as the rooms 
upstairs? When our architect drew the plans he put in 
plenty of basement windows and _ specified Fenestra. 
They’re the kind that let in more light and never stick 
nor warp.” 


Why not have a Fenestra basement in your new home? 
Why not, when it costs no more to have sturdy steel win- 
dows than it does to have them built of wood? Think of 
the convenience of having the whole basement flooded 
with light—a bright, airy laundry, a furnace-room where 
you can see, and a cheerful playroom for the children. 


Not only in the basement, but throughout the entire 
house, you may enjoy Fenestra window advantages— 


Fenestra Casements in the rooms upstairs and Fenestra 
Utility Windows in the garage. You’ll find that Fenestra 
steel windows cost no more than wood. Ask your lum- 
ber or building supply dealer about them. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A-2240 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Cal., and Toronto, Canada. 


For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd. 
160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Irish mountains with nothing about one 
but space—there is something in it too big 
for the human spirit. 

““Hadn’t we better be getting on?” said 
Jenico. ; 

I looked at him for a minute and turned 
to Carabine. 

“Go down to the Mountainy House and 
harness up and drive to the Ferret Mc- 
Clure’s. Tell him I want Hackler’s Joy and 
Sweet Marie, and bring them back with 
you. I’ll walk on down the road to The 
Orange Sash. You’ll find me-there. And as 
for you,” I told Jenico, “‘go back with 
Carabine to the Mountainy House and 
borrow a bicycle. Go back to Destiny, and 
ask Aunt Jenepher for one of Ann-Dolly’s 
shifts.” 

“‘T’ll be damned if I will,”’ said Jenico. 

“Och, do as you’re told, Mr. Jenico,” 
said Carabine wearily. 

“Would a handkerchief do, Kerry?” 
Jenico asked. 

“T said ‘shift.’’’ And I moved off down 
the road. 

At the Orange Sash there was a great 
welcome for me. There were Johnnie Mc- 
Gloomire and his wife Cassie, and Johnnie’s 
old grandfather—one of the last thousand 
survivors of the noble six hundred of the 
Light Brigade. He was supposed to be one 
hundred eight years old, but Johnnie had 
added a few years for the good of the house. 

“And what brings you our way, Mr. 
Kerry?” 

“T’m hunting a young fellow that’s run 
away on us,” I said; ‘‘a red-headed fellow 
has the great look of the girl about him.” 

“Sowl!” said Johnnie. ‘‘But that one 
was in here two hours gone! He was dead 
with tiredness and the feet nearly cut off. 
Talked with a touch of foreign accent and 
drank sarsaparilla.”’ 

“That’s him,” said I. 

“Well,” said Johnnie, “‘he bought a loaf 
of bread and a tin of sardines and was off 
over the mountains. You’ll have a queer 
job finding him.” 

“T’ll find him,” said I. 

I sat in the bar, eating the meal Johnnie 
and wife got for me, waiting for Carabine 
and Jenico, and thinking to myself how 
everything you do in life comes to profit 
sooner or later. God knows how many 
years before it was that I brought home 
from Belfast a big book called the Memoirs 
of Casanova, translated from the Italian. 
A rare scoundrel this fellow was, cheating 
at cards and fooling women; in effect, a 
true foreigner. My Uncle Valentine picked 
it up from the table where I laid it. 

“Did you read this?” he asked. 

p rdrd."2 

“And did you like it?” 

pale clea 

“Tt’s rare reading for a lad of fifteen,” 
said my Uncle Valentine. And he thought 
for a while. “‘There’s a book I’d like you to 
read.”’ And he went out and brought a copy 
from the gun room; ‘‘and it’s a grand book 
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entirely.” He gave mea boo 
Tom’s Cabin. ‘‘Now read t 
“And so’s it’ll stick in you 
copy it in fair script from t 
last word,”’ I looked up a: 
“Or there’ll be no racing this 
I must say it struck me as 
book. There were some wei 
an awful bounder called Sim 
a most pious old colored ma 
Tom. But what struck m 
was hunting the negro blighte 
hounds. Of course, they coulc 
real bloodhounds; probably} 
great Danes, for the blood 
most affectionate of all dogs, 
tlest. Still, if it hadn’ 
memories of Uncle Tom’s Cz 
have fourid Ann-Dolly that 
might have died in the mount, 
tion and exposure. It onl 
things which appear foolish a 
profitable in the latter end, 
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XVII- 


They were purple and a 
twilight, they threw shadoy 
not be seen but felt, triangul; 
Magis’ caps, and most long. h 
the new moon rested on tl 


Slieveroe like some strange 
one felt that when one attai 
mit one would have achieved 
of some mystic kind as in me 
and the sea we would sense fr| 
tain top would not be Mothel 
some vague sea of futurity, 0) 

The hounds were solemn a 
Their huge wrinkled faces, t 
tain movements gave the éif 
superhuman sagacity, the sag 
the sagacity of birds. Besi; 
stood, his face so white as toe 
nearly, and James Carabine v3 
huge in the dusk. He had, wi 
foresight, picked up a mount 
saddled it for Ann-Dolly. H 
with the reins in his hands. | 

“Pick it up, boy. Pickitup 
I called to the hounds. “Qui 
quickly.” Hackler’s Joy sto 
ment, sniffing the air, and t 
he gave the bloodhound’s | 
note. The bitch looked up j 
then joined him. 

“We're off!” I said. 

The lights of the pub in} 
began to recede, as the lightif 
cede from the taffrail of a sk. 
over the soft half grass, half at 
mountainside. The pony’s hc 
fled thumps, like the thump 
drum. 

“We're all right if we don’t} 
track,’’ I thought. 

As we went on, the moon? 
the sea, and there was noth 
light, cold, unearthly. Them® 
(Continued on ca 


: 
HE mountains were ng 


(¢ntinued from Page 170) 
purple, but steel blue. The grass 
yeneath our feet, for a frost was 
. id in the morning the bog holes 
h e their skin of ice on them that 
melt until the sun was high. 
n¢again something rustled, a hare 
dg, and my heart stopped lest the 
. ould lose scent; but they got 
whining gently in communion, 
reff. The sharp distant barking of 
pi rds’ collies answered their bell- 


3. 
are bad shepherds in the moun- 
ar bad dogs, Mr. Kerry,’ whis- 
l Carabine to me, though why 
ilewhisper I don’t know. 

n¢ that,” said I; “that’s why I’m 


) 
a that?” asked Jenico. 
thing at all, Mr, Jenico,” an- 
‘ines Carabine. 
tr:k through an abandoned village, 
‘ria the bare walls of the cottages 
tfls and the pony’s trot struck an 
aieéchoed in my heart. Under the 
t/t seemed abandoned even by 
yich is the most dreadful aban- 
rtf all. 
hcnds swung sharply to the left as 
wee going straight for the moun- 
istead of skirting the shoulder. 
yj pace and climb were beginning 
onne. 
I thought, ‘‘what a lion heart 
s!) And then it occurred to me: 
‘iliever get over this. If we don’t 
r {on she will be dead. After this 
e ill have lain down to die. In the 
hat’s on her and the black frost 
, she will this night die.” 
1a}come up to a part of the moun- 
je a small lake is. It may be an 
By hole. It may be an extinct 
‘0 knows? All I know is that it is 
in deep. And there the hounds 
1. 
Jiu!” said Jenico. 
alitream runs down the side of the 
‘irrom Lochbeg, the little lake, and 
rejyards off are the ruins of one of 
O'eill’s towers. I tried cast after 
thhe hounds, but they came back 
al’s brink. 
or) suppose for a minute,”’ I said, 
loed at Carabine and Carabine 
ajme, “but I may as well make 
A|| I threw off my coat and began 
-n iy shoes. ; 
th bitch had waded through the 
a1 she gave tongue on the other 
-¥iy say I was dizzy with relief. 
knw what had happened. She had 
| tere to bathe her feet. 
1ai’s Castle we found her, standing 
1in; the wall, terrified before the 
iz of the dogs. Her feet were bare 
» Ws standing in a clump of nettles, 
ynjious was she of everything but 
see of the hounds. 
_ (ly us, Ann-Dolly!’”’ I called. 
‘rabine, show a light.” And I 
d ‘e hounds’ baying to shrill yelps 
x 1 le of ungrateful kicks. Carabine 
€: of oiled flax tow to a stick and 


oe 


— 


me 


Se, my poor girl!’’ I said when I 


Iss Ann-Dolly, but you’ve wan- 
ar) said Carabine. 

Je co said nothing. 

32) me a tortured little smile, with 
h| the corner of her mouth, as if 
rejbout to burst out crying, and 
@larabine another. But at Jenico 
ari whitely, and Jenico stared 
a aer, and neither said a word. 

né ut of them nettles, Ann-Dolly,” 
1eh “‘come out of them nettles and 
4ne why you ran away from your 
2 home.” 

) was pulling me by the sleeve. 
rry,” he said, “come on. The 
M) lure will be wanting his hounds 


{,”’ said I, “with the Ferret Mc- 
Il get his hounds back when it 
id not before.” 
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“Come on now, Mr. Kerry. God knows 
what they’ll be feeding the pacer down at 
the Orange Sash.”’ 

“To hell,” said I, ‘‘with the pacer! They 
can feed him boiled beef and cabbage for 
all I care. It’s not my horse. It’s Jenico’s.”’ 

“Come outside, Mr. Kerry, till I tell 
you something.” 

“Will you let me alone, Carabine?” I 
said. “Sure you can tell me nothing I don’t 
know. What are you two gawking at each 
other for?’’ I asked Jenico and Ann-Dolly. 

James Carabine stuck his torch in the 
ground, and lifting my twelve stone in his 
hands as easily as though I were a child, 
he carried me out. 

“Mr. Kerry, Your Honor,”’ he growled, 
“will you for God’s sake come on to hell 
out o’ this and leave your Cousin Jenico 
and Miss Ann-Dolly by their lee lone?”’ 
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NE of the poets—Shakspere or Thomas 

Moore, I don’t know or care which— 
speaks of a sea change. And a sea change, 
the turn from the gray dullness of the sea 
to its jeweled fresh beauty, is the only word 
to use for the metamorphosis of that house 
and townland. Sheena Spanya, it had been 
called of old, before my grandfather in his 
admiration for what he termed the King’s 
Blasted English had it changed in the 
county survey to Spanish Men’s Rest. 

There had hung over it an invisible veil 
of tragedy. Something lay between that 
sweet house and the sun. And no birds 
were there, nor bees. The fruit trees were 
not barren but ungenerous, and the flowers 
seemed always to say, ‘“‘ What are we doing 
in this lonely unmusical place?’’ And when 
the trees rustled, it was not crisply, making 
a gay small music, but heavily, as though 
they were weary, weary. And that field 
where the Spanish men lay—you sat on the 
dike of it, and there was no sweet peace 
there such as smiles in our Church of Saint 
Columba’s-in-Paganry, such as makes you 
feel that beyond the bronze doors of death 
aresunshine and singing and old friendships 
taken up again. There was no peace there, 
but a dreariness, a dreariness as of gray 
rain and blackish yew trees. The field was 
a surly desolation. 

But since Ann-Dolly went there to live 
in and be mistress of my Cousin Jenico’s 
house, the veil has lifted. It seems as if the 
Spanish men had ceased warring against 
the estate beneath the grass. Now that 
their sister and their duchess reigns there, 
and after her will reign the little children 
of her body, it would appear as if a pact 
had been arranged between the restless 
men and the enchained land. For now the 
Iand is free. Where once the sunshine was 
heavy as a fog, it now is gay like a child’s 
song. Even the rain is gentle. In the woods 
about, the bluebells toss their heads like 
pert young women. The primrose smiles 
gently from the banks, and everywhere are 
birds—fat blackbird and trilling thrush, 
small linnet, robin red breast and the bishop 
wren. As you pass through the garden, 
where soon small children will be, the apple 
and pear trees seem to stop you, so vital 
they are, saying, ‘‘See, all spring and sum- 
mer we have labored to produce the golden 
and russet fruit. Surely you will not pass 
us by!’’ And everywhere is the serious 
bee, and that rejoices one, such a token of 
good will to a house the golden bees are. 

But of all miracles, the greatest is the 
Spanish Field. It, which was so desolate, | 
where the grass was gray, which was dumb | 
of birds, is now gay and smiling, is bathed 
in sunshine, and at the sleepers’ heads the 
Atlantic is repentant and sings a soft low 
lullaby, and above them the skylark flings 
out his brave joyous song. Their coverlet 
is blue in spring, and in summer is gay with 
daisies and buttercups. They slumber well 
now, and we do not grudge their sleep or 
bed to them. Our hearts are the soil of the 
realm they rose in arms against. But they 
were greatly valorous, and it is so long ago. 
So God rest you, valiant gentlemen! Give 
you good night! 


(THE END) | 
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TI tell you why | prefer 


the Los Angeles Limited” 


“It’s a de luxe train of dignity and quiet 
beauty. They think of your comfort all 
the time. Reminds me of my favorite 
hotel, especially the meals. It runs so 
smoothly you almost forget that it’s one 
of the fastest trains to California. There’s 
scenery that always thrills you, particu- 
larly the rugged canyons, and Great 
Salt Lake. 

“And you always find well-bred, friendly 
companions, people who know travel 
refinements.” 


Los Angeles Limited 


PREMIER TRAIN TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


California 


Winter in California 
is one long June. 
Roads embroid- 
ered with roses and 
orange blossoms. 
Golf and fishing at 
their best. Great 
hotels gay with win- 
ter visitors — metro- 
politan cities, shops 
like those of Paris 
and the Orient. 
Handsomeillustrated 
California book free 
on request. 


Lv. Chicago (C&NW Terminal) 8:00 P. M. 
Ar. Salt Lake City (2nd day) 2:05 P. M. 
Ar. Los Angeles (3rd day) 2:00 P. M. 


For first-class Pullman travel only. Club, 
observation, library and dining cars. Barber, 
hairdressing, bath, manicure, valet service 
and ladies’ maid. 

Four other fast daily trains to California; two to 
Denver connecting for California. Excellent through 
service from St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Any ticket agent or any Union Pacific representa- 
tive will gladly arrange your trip—or address 


W. H. MURRAY, General Passenger Agent 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 


Enjoy greater comfort in 
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ing System for merchants. In hun- 
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merchants use it, Salesmen average 
$75 to $150—weekly commission. 
Beck-Nor Systemsare made in three 
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interesting work. Future limited only by 
y f ability, as several state managers and divi- 
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THE OLD FIGHTER’S CHILDREN 


Their talk ran at length to anend. Out- 
side of knavery, Wong was no fool. To 
himself, he grudged and growled at the rate 
of insurance, but knew, if he did not envy, a 
capable honest man when he saw one. His 
language, his demeanor, could not have 
been more winning. 

“* Agreed, then.” 

Autumn sky, a fortnight later, spread 
over mountain rim and peak its yearning 
blue without a cloud. Up the hottest of the 
passes bumped a two-wheeled cart drawn 
by a little shaggy white horse that panted, 
while his driver, climbing before, kicked 
stones away to rattle down a ravine. With 
feet on the nigh shaft, back set against the 
round-topped hood, a passenger kept him- 
self more or less upright and read a book. 
Feeble, shortsighted, bent with age, the 
passenger seemed. 

His book was that flower of genius, pearl 
of romance and history, the San Kuo. It 
is hard to believe that a reader could keep 
his eyes, not on the enchanted page, but 
craftily over the top of the volume, watch- 
ing, watching, as a hawk watches a land- 
scape for any bird. 

“One old gaby who reads or nods to 
sleep. One driver. Nobody else. Come on, 
kill and take.” 

So, high behind a crag, voices muttered. 
Then down over rock, brown earth and 
gravel poured like trapdoor spiders from 
their holes a mob of sunburnt wild men, 
half gray rags, half naked muscle. Armed 
with heavy tridents, yelling in glee, they 
surrounded horse and cart. The driver flew 
down to join the stones he had been kick- 
ing. His passenger did not even close the 
book, but lowered it, and smiled. 

fA heer 

The chief robber, poising in both hands 
his trident, lunged. Straight for that old 
gentleman’s midriff darted the steel razor 
prongs. But that old gentleman lifted one 
finger in a curious motion and parried. The 
trident glanced up over the cart hood. It 
fell clanging in the road behind. 

“Silly fellow!” 

Overturned by his own force, the spear- 
man groveled under the cart, then dragged 
himself out and rose, but only to his knees. 

“Pardon, oh, excellent aged greatness!” 
he implored, with voice and look of terror. 
“JT did not know! The sun dazzled my 
mudlike eyes!” 

Our bookworm traveler drew from his 
cart a small flag, which he unfurled and 
stepped in the whip socket of bamboo—a 
yellow flag, inscribed with black: 


CHIN FONG ESCORTS. 


At sight of it, the kneeling marauder 
howled. 

“Pardon, reverence, pardon! Spare, and 
forgive!” 

Smiling, Chin Fong leaned toward him 
over the shaft of the cart. 

“Your life I spare. But for correction of 
error, here is a lesson 4 

Where the knife came from, nobody saw; 
perhaps from heaven, from the air through 
which its blade suddenly flashed. What 
had been the tip of the robber’s left ear 
became a spout of blood. 

to remember.” 

That was all. The road lay clear; the 
white pony tossed his head, free; uphill ran 
the earthborn rubbish helter-skelter for 
their holes again. A little yellow-and-black 
flag triumphed in the hot breeze, domi- 
nated mountains and beckoned the driver 
to fear nothing, but return. 

Thus Wong Tai Kwong’s remittance of 
silver went northward, his bales of furs 
came down intact and paid for. He gave 
the old champion a jovial welcome, ex- 
pressing great delight. 

“Your art, sir,’ he went on, ‘‘is the most 
practical of them all. Nothing short of a 
wonder. If I had your skill now, I might 
guard my own goods.’”’ While they sat at 
supper, he fell to thinking. ‘Could you 
teach a man of my age?” 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“In gaining width and wisdom,” replied 
Chin Fong, ‘‘your body may have learned 
to dispense with certain flexibilities of 
youth, trivial in themselves, no doubt. You 
are strong and agile, however, and quick- 
witted. Yes; on the whole, yes. In two or 
three years a grown man might acquire the 
rudiments.” 

Wong caught at the chance. 

“Then stay with me. Let us try,’ he 
begged. ‘Consider this house as your own 
and me as your pupil.” 

Not one lesson would Chin Fong have 
given for all the man’s wealth, had he 
suspected what other people knew. He 
took time, of course, to inquire. On the 
surface everything favored his cordial host. 
The farmer’s widow being dead, none of her 
neighbors whom Fong met cared to circulate 
rash truth. He therefore lived at the mer- 
chant’s and trained him. All went happily. 

“You are an immortal teacher,” ex- 
claimed Wong. ‘“‘ You have let my strength 
loose from bondage. My heart sings.” 

“A gift of Nature, when restored,” said 
the veteran, “‘is doubled. You are a very 
apt learner.” 

They were walking, after cudgel play, in 
the garden. Deep greenery of old trees with 
fruit among foliage; toy hills and temples 
of intricate gray stonework knee high; moss; 
flowers; a pool—half light, half darkness; 
where water lilies dreamed—began to fadein 
that evening hour when gardens breathe full 
sweetness. Fong wondered a little that his 
rich man should rather go along booming of 
health, extolling effort, than be still and 
enjoy that rarity, peace. They turned a 
corner where willow branches hung down. 
The old fighter woke from his musing. 

‘What is that?” he whispered. ‘‘How 
lovely!” 

By twilight, near the willow, danced a 
spirit of evening. No, it was human. A 
young girl in apricot color swayed and 
spun, flinging overhead two swords that re- 
volved as dizzily but as true as wheels, then 
catching them each by its hilt. The grace 
and accuracy, rhythm and joy of move- 
ment, were supernatural. 

“That?” Mr. Wong laughed. ‘‘That is 
only my daughter.” 

His voice ruined the charm, for the gar- 
den sprite threw down her blades, quiver- 
ing deep into earth, and ran like a rabbit. 

“Come back here, child.” 

Under the willow her apricot silk dodged 
into view again. She returned slowly, with 
gradual obedience. 

“My daughter. Fifteen years old, but a 
tomboy. I am a widower. Come, come 
here, Butterfly Glory, and speak to my 
friend, my great master of art.’ 

The girl bowed. A delicate red tinge 
underlay the gold of her cheeks. 

“You play,’”’ said Fong, “prettily.” 

This child, he thought, had eyes darker 
and deeper than the element of truth. 
Strangely, they were not her father’s. They 
met something, he never knew what, in the 
eyes of a childless man hardened by long 
practice. 

“Thank you’’—she touched him on the 
sleeve—‘“‘dear old gentleman.” 

He did not wish to be a fool, so turning, 
bent and examined her playthings, which 
were real swords, a double-edged pair ex- 
tremely sharp. e 

“Who gave you them?” he scolded. 
“Your hands are too flowerlike to be 
gashed by ugly tools.” 

Again the child bowed. 

“The luck of the ignorant, sir, has kept 
each grubby paw entire.” 

Fong clasped his elbows before him, to 
remain for a long time still and admire her. 

“But do youlikeit? Do you like playing 
with swords?” 

“Tloveit! I play every day, every night. 
Will you teach me how, truly?” 

He smiled and looked toward her father. 

“Tt would be a joy,” said he, “‘ could I in- 
struct her for nothing in spare moments, for 
an old man’s whim.” 
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with that hammer blow of metal. Then he 
turned, gathered himself and came dog- 
gedly jumping up again from bowlder to 
bowlder. 

This might be a mad savage or a fox. 
Having an open mind always ready to 
learn, Mr. Chin did not care which. 

““A good jumper; extraordinarily good.” 
And as the creature drew near, he hailed it. 
“Boy, what are you doing?” 

Loud and abrupt, his challenge might 
have daunted anyone. The hermit-acrobat 
gave a start, indeed, but rather of vexation 
than of alarm, and continuing to approach, 
bowed. 

“Venerable sir, if you must know, I prac- 
tice jumping.” 

A slender young man, admirably knit, 
with muscle playing free beneath a skin as 
brown and smooth as copper, he looked 
Fong straight in the face and appeared not 
only to judge but to like whatever he saw 
there. Bending, he unlatched and took off 
his shoes, a queer dark pair larger than 
gourds. They were of iron, their soles worn 
silver-bright. 

“So I observed, with great content,” 


quoth Fong. ‘‘Why do you jump in iron 
clogs?” 

The boy gave a smile of embarrassment, 
apology. 


“To learn to fight, sir. They’re the best 
I could do. As a means toward that end. 
Cousin Lai the blacksmith made them.” 

“Fight?’”’ The veteran pricked up his 
ears. ‘You unfold matter of peculiar in- 
terest to me. Pray goon. Why learn fight- 
ing?” 

Every way this brown youth pleased 
him; in manner, in body, and yet more in 
countenance, where native ease and mild- 
ness of humor were tempered like steel by 
a clear, direct, unquenchable spirit glanc- 
ing from the eyes. 

“That, sir, I cannot tell you.” 


“What? You do not know your own 
motive?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the jumper. His 
tawny face grew stern. ‘I know.” He 


gave Chin Fong a piercing look, and sud- 
denly with the back of one fist wiped his 
forehead. ‘‘Why not? You seem a kind old 


‘gentleman, different from those mockers. 


Do you care to hear?”’ 

Fong nodded. 

“Sit down, boy. If your heart is heavy 
this morning, so’s mine. Talk. Out withit.” 

They squatted on rock together. 

“T’m a clown, sir, a joke, whose name 
happens to be Siu Leong Yook, but whom 
the village calls Tin Hoof, Iron Heel, and 
grins at. A man coveted a wine jar, so he 
killed my father and my mother. I prom- 
ised her, because our neighborhood dared 
not help by law, that when strong enough 
I would slay their murderer in open fight. 
Well, that’s all. A promise. Climb up here 
and jump, go home and be laughed at. No 
progress, nothing done. You were so good 
as not to laugh.” 

True, Chin Fong gave no sign of merri- 
ment, but lifted an iron brogue, weighed it 
on his palm and considered the wearer. 

“You speak bitterly.” 

“The thing, sir, is bitter.” 

“Need you cover yourself with blame?” 
said Fong. ‘‘ Your quarrel is fair.” 

His companion sat like a statue of bronze 
in a denim-blue loin rag and frowned. 

“Quarrel? What said the Ancient Wise 
Man East of the Mountain? ‘With him 
who murdered your parent you may not 
breathe one air, nor sleep under one sky but 
on your knife blade for pillow.’ I tell you, 
sir, these hands of mine do nothing. Both 
parents eaten by a fat devil, and I have be- 
come a byword, lying to my mother!”’ 

Fong put the shoe down and meditated. 

“Can we be certain,” he propounded, 
“that the Wise Man was right? I’m not. 
But then, you see, I fear I know more of 
knife blades than of ancient wisdom or 
conduct. We brethren of the Heung Ma are 
no philosophers.” 

With a cry, the statue beside him came to 
life, sprang up, held both arms rigidly to- 
ward heaven, then dropped on its knees, 
imploring. 
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“Oh, venerable one! Of the brother- 
hood! I have dreamed this our meeting 
often. Help me! Take and teach! In re- 
turn I can give you nothing, my bare body 
and soul!” 

For the second time that day our friend 
saw tears running down a young face. He 
never knew just why they conquered him 
now. 

“Come, it’s too hot here,’’- he replied. 
“Walk home with me and we'll think it 
over.” 

The naked suppliant would have spoken, 
but could not. 

He rose, leaped away down the gorge, 
vanished behind a bowlder, and came 
lightly up again with a scant pile of cloth- 
ing in a farmer’s hat, as on a tray. 

“Ready, master.” 

Joy transfigured him. Fong, remember- 
ing a golden age when he, too, envied an 
apprentice, chuckled. 

“A fox of the hill you are, boy, to be- 
witch lone travelers. On then! We shall 
see.” 

They climbed as for a bet. Neither spoke 
again. After a blazing day, they came by 
starlight to a village high on a crest, where 
a hundred shadows of men murmuring the 
name of Chin Fong crowded about and fol- 
lowed them respectfully to his door. The 
house they entered was dark and smelled of 
herbs. 

“Your cot,” said the old man gruffly, “‘is 
any corner of the back room, Iron Heel.” 

His habit at home was to wake before 
the second cockcrow. He followed it next 
morning, opened his eyes to the familiar 
bare chamber in the dusk, but saw a new 
and wonderful arrangement there. On the 
floor near his bed lay a wooden platter with 
tea, millet and dumplings, over which a bent 
figure waited as in dream or prayer. 

““What’s all that?” 

“Your breakfast. Your disciple.” 

Fong lay back and tried not to laugh. 

“Good breeding,”’ he growled. 


in my house we begin work empty.” 

To work they went in a barnlike out- 
house, where the mournful daybreak 
showed nothing but a tall table, a chair, 
hardwood staves in a corner, and a hedge- 
row stand of arms gleaming along one wall. 

“Now jump,” ordered the old man. 
“From here, jump on that table, Tin Hoof, 
and as far off again.” 

It looked an impossible distance and 
height. The boy gathered himself, sprang, 
touched the table in passing, and landed as 
neatly as a cat halfway down the length of 
chunam floor. 

“Heavy,” scolded the professional. 
“Bad. Weight and noise. I heard your 
feet. All wrong, for you knotted your body 
beforehand like a coolie with cramps. It 
must go without warning. Your prepara- 
tion shouted to the world, ‘What ho! Look 
out! Here I start!’ A fatal error. Now 
gently does it.” 

At ease while talking, Fong suddenly 
went high in air. He flew like a bubble car- 
ried on a gale. 

With no sound but the whisk of his black 
garments, he skimmed the table top and 
stood across the room. 

‘We therefore,” he continued as though 
nothing had happened, “‘must begin at the 
very bottom. Don’t gape, stand erect! Put 
your feet together. Watch, hearken, be 
prompt!”’ 

For an hour the farmer’s son repeated 
movements at command, childish move- 
ments, that left him aching worse than if 
he had hoed many a mou of dry clay. The 
old man, who did them all six or eight 
times to his once, grew fresher, more lively, 
loose-darting, eel-jointed, but as a critic 
more and more glum. 

“Enough, O bones of lead! You can- 
not! Go eat, stuff, stupefy, imbody and 
imbrute. Then return here, wipe the grease 


off those arms’’—Fong pointed to the, 


bristling hedge of lances, glaives, hal- 
berds—‘“‘and burnish them. Porters are 
bringing home another chestful, my travel- 
ing kit. Clean everything in that, likewise. 
One flake of rust, one scratch on the metal, 
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one cut in your ten thumbs, and out you 
go. Look to it, cub!” 

Harsh orders, poor fare, scorn, silence, 
tyranny, ground the youngster from morn- 
ing till night. They were alone in the 
house. He kept it, ran the errands, cooked, 
waited at mealtime, brewed herbs for medi- 
cine, tried out oil for liniment, crawled to 
bed in the dark, rose in the dark to brush, 
button and make worn cloth appear neat 
for a day longer. Three months went by. 

“ec Stop ! ” 

When he had jumbled another lesson be- 
yond hope, he raised his head to see the 
tyrant grinning. 

“Stop, my boy!”’ Mr. Chin Fong threw 
down a spear and beckoned. ‘‘Come, rest 
you. Sit. I’ve treated you like a dog, you 
know, cuffing you about with my tongue, 
calling you Iron Heel, and so on, That’s 
over, done with. Gold fears no fire. Of all 
my pupils, you are the first who ever 
jumped on that table—a trick table made 
to upset—without upsetting it. For praise 
Ihave given curses. You take them, neither 
sulk nor wince, but drudge ahead, tending 
me better than a true son. Outdoors, my 
cousins and neighbors like you, for a 
strange reason—because, they tell me, be- 
cause you’re always playing jokes on them! 
What kind of joke, boy, wins your victim 
into friendship? Eh?” 

The drudge gave him a timid smile. 

“Old pranks that father taught me, sir. 
Maybe one or two of my own.” 

Fong laughed heartily. 

“T thought so,” he replied. ‘“‘ Well, after 
this, don’t smuggle all your fun outdoors. 
Keep a remainder in our house. You are 
accepted, my apprentice. And with heay- 
en’s aid, a new star is going to shine. Its 
name will be a rude mockery polished into 
honor—the name of Iron Heel.” 

From that day their house abounded in 
fun. Their work, an endless exacting drive, 
became play. A year sped thus. 

“Lie down,”’ came the order one morn- 
ing. ‘‘Flat, and view the rafters while we 
hold a test.” 

Iron Heel stretched out, naked, to bal- 
ance on his abdomen a cool, smooth, brook- 
rounded stone larger than a man’s head. 
Fong, heaving a sledge-hammer in air, 
dealt one blow that cracked the stone into 
flinders. Iron Heel jumped up laughing. 

“You pass. A good anvil.’”’ His master 
sighed with relief. “‘I was anxious; but 
you are hardened.” 

Many a long walk they took in sunshine, 
rain or wind on lonely hillsides, gathering 
herbs from which Fong taught his novice 
to compound their hidden medicine, lubri- 
cants, makers of bone and muscle, the 
Heung Ma balm for cudgel bruises and the 
salve to heal sword cuts in a week. One 
hill, however, they climbed not often, and 
only to retire above earshot. Men called it 
the Ripe Gourd, for its dome was bald and 
yellow. A cricket could not hide there. 

At the end of the second twelvemonth, 
Chin Fong said, ‘‘ Now, the last time, we go 
up on our Gourd.” 

Another ceremony withdrawn from the 
world, a final secret where no one might 
overhear, the young man expected; but 
when they had gained the high ledge, warm 
in clear sunset, the old man tucked his 
knees under him and grew still, remote. 
The land beneath, shining like a yellow sea 
with fantastic reefs and islands of black, 
wavered far off toward a mountain range 
no denser but a little darker than the sky. 

“Nothing is left me to teach,” began 
Fong quietly. “The jug is poured out. You 
are my best, or my best but one. Today 
crowns all. You enter the brotherhood.” 

In their bouts of fighting, their talk, 
their pastime, they had lately become as 
boys together; the disciple had forgotten 
to stand in awe; but now a sudden rever- 
ence and humility frightened him. Without 
answering, he bowed his head. 

“You did not speak again of your quar- 
rel. That, I hope, is put away. Revenge 
only claws open the itching wound.” 

Iron Heel studied the yellow earth in 
pain. 

“Father!” 
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“A girl? Who fights witlg 

“Scorn is no weapon,” r 
man very sadly. “‘When I: 
best but one, she was the o 
Oh, sorrow! There lies the if 
are blind. Whatever else, : 


soul is rent apart between 
poor son, let us go home. 
dare say, has often shone 0 
fused old noddy.” 
Before it shone again, th) 
the next evening, Iron He} 
enemy’s house. Bareheadei 
wore black clothes with a g 
right and left, a pair of kniv 
High above him loomed th‘ 
He sprang, touched the copi 
over like a wreath of smoke. } 
ened the gloom, honeysuck 
with sweetness, a star lay 
trembled. He went movin’ 
chantment with a cold, uneail 
of any person or thing ali, 
errand. 


wanted, I cannot see her e 
A sound perturbed the g gi 
tsic,’’ it went, irregular, like! 
ing or the slow falling of ¥ 
drop. He waited, stock-still, 
remembered it—the sound 0 
rise to prick the surface at 
Leaving this behind, he & 
of walls, pillars, balustrades, 
ners. The great house was’ 
ing, but many in a grove, a) 
dumb. He found the largest 
along its front and saw a th 
line gleaming, a chink betwe 
a window. His eye, held the 
ceive no more than depth in 
light, and the shadow of é 
thrown back, drinking; but 
which the shadow flicker : 
enough. | 
“Sandalwood. The sand 
that mother talked of. She 
(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
on her bedquilt. Now you know your 
way.” 

Retreating by a stride or two, iron Heel 
ran, flew from ground to eaves, and was on 
the roof, tiptoe, soft as the descent of an 
Then came noise; for suddenly tear- 
ing the tiles off, he made a breach and 
dropped through. 

Wong Tai Kwong, the comfortable 
drinker, spilled a cup of wine as he bounced 
from his chair. 

“Robbers! Who are you?” 

Shot down from heaven, there waited a 
young man in black, with hands behind 
him. 

“Who are you?”’ 

“The son of Siu Ching. Your hired hands 
killed him for you in this room. I bid you 
to a fair fight. Shall we go outdoors to- 
gether? It will be clear, for a moon is 
rising.” 

The young bronze face appeared so calm 
that Mr. Wong summoned his wit, his 
courage, even a contortion for a smile. 

‘“Why, why, very fair!’”’ Gorgeous in 
silk, he preened a broad bosom. ‘“‘Let us go 
out, if you like. But—but we misunder- 
stand. I can’t fancy what is wrong. Do you 
know, you resemble your father?”’ 

While parleying, he tried it—the leger- 
demain of the knife born in air to sting 
home quicker than its flash. 

“No. Father was untaught.” 

The knife flew to meet a shield born also 
in air—a broken tile, on which it clinked 
harmless, and which for one instant Iron 
Heel remained holding up like a tablet of 
doom. 

“His son learned the mystery.” 

A lightning swoop caught the knife on 
the floor and returned it. Wong Tai Kwong 
dug both hands into silk, backed over his 
chair, flung round an arm, failed to en- 
counter support or anything but a dark 
wine jar that went down with him and 
rolled, spilling, from his embrace. 

“Dead. It may be the same jar.” 

Thought, feeling, wonder, there was no 
time for. Menran in, servants who crowded 
the room yelling and spearing at him. 

“Fnough blood!’’ 

He swept their points away as a runner 
They had left a 
door open. He raced under the black 
branches, vaulted the garden wall and 
dropped into a dream of citron-colored 
moonrise pouring level across the earth. 

“Enough of blood. Avoid your cousins. 
Carry none home.” 

Not fear but instinct warned him thus to 
keep from the village, hurry by an oppo- 
site path and make for the hills. 

“Back to your master.” 

The path, nibbled away by the hoes and 
trodden smooth by the feet of hungry gen- 
erations, ran cranking zigzag, a moonshine 
thread continually broken where crops 
grew higher to confuse the labyrinth in 
shadow. He heard a rustling sound that 


| seemed to follow him. 


“What? Never!’ He laughed. 
a man of them can hold this pace.” 

He quickened it, however, sped clear of 
the fields, beyond the outlying hummocks 
where tombs clus- 
tered, up a hillside 


“Never 


moon. 

‘“*But there is! 
How now? Adevil 
abroad?” 

The rustle of 
garments, a light 
patter of feet, drew 
close behind. He 
wheeled hardly in 
time to fend off a 
thing which flew 
upon him, pounced 
like a young tiger, 
and left a scratch 
of its claw. Next 
moment he was 
fighting for life, 
barehanded against 
a pair of knives. 
At great peril, 
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dodging, retreating, straining all he knew 
of defense, Iron Heel managed one after 
the other to whip his own knives into 
play. 

‘Be off! I have no reason to kill you!”’ 

Without a word, his enemy feinted and 
struck nearer than before. 

“Tf you will take it!’’ he shouted. 
“There!” 

The blow he delivered, subtle and swift, 
was an end-all. Even his master called it 
so—when rightly dealt, the Old Inevitable. 
It failed. A new parry that wriggled into a 
counterstroke sliced his jacket down from 
collar to waist. He gave ground; then 
while they danced apart and clashed to- 
gether, saw, with a start which nearly be- 
came his undoing, that the adversary who 
fought him was a girl. In this mortal com- 
bat her face, lighted now and then as by 
the flicker of their blades, appeared calm, 
pale, unearthly. She wore gray silk that 
shone like frost. 

“Win or lose, you’re beaten.”” Humili- 
ated, confused, he went on struggling by 
rote, awkward as a beginner. ‘“‘How can 
you strike anything so lovely? And if you 
would, you could not, for we are equal. 
You can’t even run. She is too quick.” 

Up and down the slope they raged, 
bounding, panting, interlocked, thrown 
asunder, till the moon rode high and white. 
He saw the girl clearly; and as with des- 
peration he played for time to wear her 
out, marveled because time grew an age in 
which he had known the toss of her head, 
the long oval eyes, the childlike grace and 
liberty even of her most furious attack. 
She had now driven him to a flat space 
of barren ground, where for the moment 
they circled each other, bending low and 
watching. 

“Stop!” roared a voice. “Hold off!” 

Between them, with a high fantastic 
leap, darted a black goblin. He carried a 
sword, and made it whistle in a ring of 
moonlight steel. 

“Hold off!” 

They knew him for their old master. 

“Children! Children!” He let the sword 
go spinning far above the rocks and lowered 
his arm. ‘“‘No more!” 

Discipline, habit, and something ee 
more inwardly awakening, held them to 
stillness. 

“Put up your knives, Butterfly Glory. 
And you, my son, yours.” 

“No!” cried the girl. ‘He has killed my 
father.” 

“What then?” replied Chin Fong sadly. 
“Your father killed his, and by grief his 
mother too. Come, sorrow not for ourselves, 
but for all. Children, be quiet, be gentle, 
be generous, look into a poor patched-up 
soul you are tearing. I have lived rough 
years, fought for this and that, wasted 
much, gained little, yet as a fool continue 
hoping to gain—what? Your love in my 
old age. Come, give me that prize tonight, 
for the good of all. Self, self; when our 
world is bursting with it like an idiot’s 
bubble under the moon, will you two swell 
its vanity? Son, your hand. You two are 
even. Kill, and the score begins fresh, an- 
other dead body to her account, another on 
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daughter, put up your playth, 
your hand!” i 
They obeyed. Leaning on } 
fly Glory wept. 
“You are even,” said Fong, 
both are true. My bones fee], 
kindness flow among us. D 
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don all things, join and liye,” 
The moon made a threefo] 
them, dumpy and grotesque, 
“Never!” Butterfly Glory | 
hand free. ‘“‘Never—unless 
Tonight he could not.” 
Hanging his head, the farm) 
away. He saw only barren | 
colored like ripe grain. 
“Then I go about the ) 
he. ‘You two are all I eap 
safely.” 
He climbed westward, on 
raised an arm and sank, | 
A year later fable drifted ba 
country where all earth is emp 
from the land of Ginger Stone, 
dwell underground, from the } 
files, from Fu Hi’s birthplace | 
and regions unknown, travel; 
like ants passed home the touc; 
Rumor spread it into magnifi 
never know truth while men g}, 
or another, what remains fair’ 
that he who did slay the Loat 
in the Stinking Pond was a wait 
Tron Heel; and that looking up 
he saw a grandfather with whi 
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under a willow in a garden w 
welcome, and argued the fable! 
loitered here, drowsy and b} 
by, on a china drum, his fay 
fly Glory sat and stitched, em 
panel. 
“It may be the same man, 
“Tt may not.” 
A servant fretted them by a 
caller, who gave no name. | 
“Who would speak to Mr. 
on a professional matter.” 
“Professional? My affairs, 
den?” said Fong. “Is it allow 
“Send him here,’ ordered 
mistress, “‘if he be respectable 
Her servant grinned like on 
more than he utters. 
“This being cannot judge, 1} 


Down the path walked a rm 
man dark as Luzon tobacco, wl! 
greeting. 

“T come to fight,” said he, 
Iron Heel by name, I have st 
the Ancient of the Western Hi/ 
says me no?” 

Chin Fong sprang up and 
transport of submission. 

“What, him, the head? No 
son. You are my living maste 

“And you, madam?” 

The girl peeped over her 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


“Tt might be much if you said to him 
pleasantly, ‘John, you give me a one-hole 
handicap, and I’ll take it anywhere and any 
way I wish.” 

“Continue,”’ said Lloyd. 
joker?” 

“Simply that if John hasn’t heard of this 
one, which is one of the oldest in the annals 
of golf, you may put it over. He may give 
you the hole, and if he does, you take one- 
eighteenth of it on each green.” 

Lloyd dropped his cigarette into his 
coffee cup, as they do in the movies, arose 
and laid a hand upon my shoulder. 

“Leander,” he said, “‘we have never had 
much in common, but you’re a brick. 
You’re a genuine brick. I haven’t appre- 
ciated you. I always had a notion that you 
didn’t like me.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I said warmly. 
“T like you as well as I like John or any of 
these golfing people.” 

I waved my hand at the animated scene 
about us. Dozens of ladies were lunching, 
some in little groups by themselves and 
others with their menfolk. Golfers were 
clanking about, dragging bags or swinging 
putters, and the air was filled with the 
merry banter that has helped to make the 
game the distinctive thing it is in American 
life. Many of the ladies were clad in men’s 
garments, and if there is one eye-compelling 
spectacle in the world, it is a moderately 
obese golfing lady, with piano legs and cor- 
responding framework, clad in the golfing 
costume of her lord and master. That there 
is nothing in the Constitution about it is 
due simply to the fact that there was no 
golf when the clauses were put in. 

Again Lloyd informed me that I was a 
brick. He shook hands with me heartily 
and hoped I would come around oftener. 

“Of course,”’ he reflected, “‘it all depends 
upon whether John has heard about taking 
one-eighteenth.”’ 

“He hasn’t,”’ I assured him. “It’s merely 
an old golf story. May the best man win. 
And by the way, when does this fatal 
match take place?” 

“Any time he wishes to play,” said 
Lloyd. “I’m going out now and see how 
Roberta’s doing.” 

He departed briskly, with a merry word 
to this and that one as he passed. 


“What’s the 


I had the fortuitous pleasure of taking 
lunch with Roberta before the week was 
out, and she was more dazzling than I had 
yet seen her. It was a pink sweater this 
time. 

I had been carting some pictures for her 
during the morning and she asked if it 
would be asking too much to trundle her 
over to Fenwold, where she wished to prac- 
tice a new method of digging out of bunk- 
ers. We had the usual sandwiches and tea 
and we talked. 

“Funny about John and Lloyd, isn’t it?”’ 
I asked mildly. 

“What’s funny about them?” she de- 
manded. 

I think Roberta is now twenty-four—it 
might be twenty-three—and she has a way 
of making her mouth into a complete circle 
and blowing a sentence at a person. 

“Playing eighteen holes to see which one 
marries you,” I said a trifle sadly. 

“Oh, that,”’ she laughed. ‘‘They don’t 
mean any harm by that. You have it all 
wrong, Leander.” 

“Havel? Are you going to stand by and 
be played for like a silver mug or a brass- 
bound golf bag?” 

“They’re not playing for me. It’s to see 
which one shall take a voyage this summer. 
It’s Friday.” 

‘What is?” 

“The match. You’re coming to watch it, 
aren’t you?” 

“T have my Booke Shoppe in town,” I 
said with dignity. ‘‘I work for a living and 
I am not in sympathy with idlers, so I cer- 
tainly shall not waste an afternoon watch- 
ing a foolish golf game.” 
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“I’m going along with them,’’ she said. 


They play beautifully at times.” 


“T wouldn’t think of it,” I said. 

At one o’clock Friday afternoon I drove 
up in front of Roberta’s stone house, and 
for once she was ready. In ten minutes we 
were at Fenwold, and John Stevenson met 
us at the clubhouse and permitted us to 
look at him. He was clad in tan knickers, 
with black-and-white hose, and to me he 
‘seemed unusually gorgeous until I saw 
Lloyd, who came in a moment later. Lloyd 
was in green, with red-and-black stockings. 
Roberta wore pink, with a dash of old rose, 
and the three of them, standing before the 
huge fireplace, lightened up the entire 
room. I wore my usual three-piece suit, 
this year’s model, with differential oil on 
the right shoulder. 

There began immediately the usual fuss- 
ing and fiddling that always seem to take 
place before even the most ordinary golf 
contest can get under way. I inferred that 
Roberta’s presence might perturb either or 
both combatants; but there was not the 
slightest evidence of it, and the discussion 
was general. 

“As you know, Roberta,’ John said, 
while we strolled leisurely toward Number 
One Tee, “‘Lloyd is a shiftless duffer, who 
has so far wasted his young life, ignored the 
advice of his friends and is a recognized 
drag upon the progress of the human race.” 

“The same as you,” said Lloyd. 

“And we play these eighteen holes so 
that Lloyd may go to work. I shall defeat 
him today for his own good, that he may 
become a useful citizen.” 

“Tf he beats me I go to Japan,”’ Lloyd 
interrupted. “If I beat him he goes into 
the elevator business in London, England. 
We have agreed to this and there is no 
step-out.”’ 

““You can be the umpire,” John said, and 
Roberta accepted the post with a light nod. 

“What about Leander?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, is he coming?”’ both said together. 

Roberta replied that certainly I was com- 
ing, having come thus far; and what kind 
of club would it be to send a visitor home 
just as an important match was to be 
played? 

“He can be assistant umpire,”’ John an- 
nounced. ‘‘He can watch Lloyd when.I’m 
on the other side of the course.” 

We solemnly approached Tee Number 
One, the four of us, Roberta leading the 
way and Lloyd holding her arm and talking 
earnestly. 

As yet there had been nothing said con- 
cerning the terms of the contest, and the 
debate began. 

“‘TInasmuch,”’ said John, ‘fas you are a 
slightly better player than I am, witha surer 
midiron, it will be only fair if you grant me 
a handicap.” 

**You’re mistaken,” replied Lloyd. ‘‘If 
there is any handicap I get it. Everyone 
in this club knows you are one of the long- 
est drivers.” 

““Nonsense!”’ said John. ‘“‘ You merely 
regard me as an easy mark. I prefer a real 
contest and so I must have a handicap.” 

They squabbled for several moments and 
eventually came to the point. 

“You’ll give me two woofs, that’s what 
you'll give me,’’ John said firmly, keeping 
his serious air and looking toward me. 

“Two what?’’ Lloyd inquired, his sur- 
prise manifest. 

It was his inner conviction that he was 
at least half a dozen strokes stronger than 
John any time he happened to be strictly 
on his game. John, of course, thought the 
same of his own skill. 

“Woofs,” John repeated. Roberta 
looked from one to the other in polite in- 
quiry. “Two of them,’’ John said, “and 
I can take them when and where I please.” 

He then went into details, explaining 
carefully just what a woof was and how it 
was to be used. 

“How jolly,’’ said Roberta. 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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4t}-esently switched. 
vif, I found myself thinking 
id’ a world it would have been 
nUof these golfers had never 
the first hole with a four. 
°Gi six, so he remained silent 
adonal stroke. 
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On the second tee John drove a mighty 
belt down the greensward and gazed com- 
placently toward the lady prize. She 
clapped her hands lightly, indicating ap- 
proval. Lloyd approached the tee and be- 
gan fussing over the ball, and we saw that 
he was preparing to withstand the shock of 
a second woof. 

John anchored himself again behind his 
enemy, maintaining perfect silence; and 
Lloyd, after a questioning look, swung ’en- 
ergetically. It was a miserable hit. The 
club head bit into the turf before it struck 
the ball and the result was a half top that 
spun over the grass and died immediately. 

“Terrible!” said Lloyd, looking worried. 

“Yes,” said John. ‘I think you looked 
up on that one. Always a good rule to keep 
the old bean down, eye on the ball, and if 
you find it impossible, grow a long set of 
whiskers and stand on them.” 

John was quite jolly. 

“You feel pretty flip, don’t you?” Lloyd 
asked. ‘“‘ Well, you won’t presently.” 

The contestants required fives on Hole 
Number Two. Roberta and I stood at the 
far edge of the green and watched them 
putt out. 

“T win the hole,’ Lloyd announced 
cheerily. 

“Oh, no,” said John. “We took fives.’ 

“You took a five, but I took four and 
seventeen-eighteenths.”’ 

“Uhg?”’ said John inquiringly. “I don’t 
understand.” 

“T will explain. You gave me one hole. 
I choose to take one-eighteenth here and 
now. Caveat emptor and requiescat in pace.” 

The stratagem dawned upon John. 

“You’re joking.” 

“Am I? Play on, MacDuff, and see. I’m 
sending you to London to sell elevators, 
m’ lad, under the name of lifts, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

“This is unfair advantage, bordering 
upon cheating,’ John stormed. ‘I never 
agreed de 

“Ask the witnesses,”’ said Lloyd. ‘Did 
he or did he not?” 

We both nodded. 

“Yes, John,” said Roberta, “you did 
agree to let him have one hole, to take 
when and as he wished. It does seem a 
trifle harsh.” 

Mr. Stevenson threw his putter savagely 
at his caddie, who caught it on the first 
bound. 

“Perfectly silly,’ he announced. 
mere trick, and worthy of you.” 

He looked at Lloyd and Lloyd looked 
at me. 

“Do you play on,’”’ Lloyd inquired po- 
litely, ‘‘or do you forfeit the match here 
and now?” 

“T play!’’ John roared. “‘Hand me that 
driver.” 

The game continued, and I must admit 
it was scarcely more than an open-air brawl, 
with the two players disliking each other 
more and more at each green. The way 
John and Lloyd swore at each other was 
terrifying and novel, although they swore 
in hushed tones and when certain Roberta 
was out of earshot. Had it been otherwise, 
I would have said something to them. 

It remained a close contest, with Lloyd 
worrying over the unspoken woof; and at 
the tenth tee I signified my intention of re- 
turning to the clubhouse for a cup of tea 
and a comfortable chair. Selling books un- 
fits a person for arduous foot exercise, and I 
have had chilblains since I was eleven years 
old. 

“No,” said Roberta firmly, “you stay 
with me and we will see this golf match to 
the finish.” 

“T can’t understand you,” I said crossly. 
“Instead of enjoying this thing, you should 
be indignant. Imagine two hulking men 
playing a senseless game for a girl’s hand. 
It’s immodest.” 

“T think it’s interesting,’ she answered, 
“and they happen to be playing excellent 
golf. I know now, from watching Lloyd, 
exactly what is wrong with my spoon 
shots.” 

“And I know what is the matter with my 
feet,”’ I said. “I’m going in.” 
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“No,” she said again; and I remained, 
tagging along, not enjoying myself in the 
slightest and listening to the bitter re- 
marks that came on each succeeding green. 

There was a brief moment during the 
afternoon when I actually regretted my 
own sedentary mode of life and my physical 
inadequacies, along with the slight propor- 
tions bequeathed me by Nature. For a 
moment or two I craved to be a large and 
powerful man with biceps here and there 
and a convex torso. I yearned to be like 
the two who were now locked in this death 
struggle, able to play golf myself—profes- 
sional golf—golf of such unquestioned ex- 
cellence that Roberta Symonds would be 
forced to admit I was somebody. 

I believe that at this time she worshiped 
devoutly a man in England named Mitchell 
whom she had never seen, but who, so it 
was stated in the public prints, could drive 
a golf ball three hundred and fifty yards. 
I pictured to myself the joy of being a 
Mitchell. Then sanity returned as abruptly 
as it had fled and I tried to escape to the 
clubhouse, where there are chairs. 

“Tf you think it amuses me to watch a 
couple of men decide which shall marry 
you,” I ventured, “‘you are mistaken.” 

“Your necktie is coming off,” she said, 
adjusting it. ‘‘Come along and watch them 
play the water hole. I will bet you one dol- 
lar that neither lands upon the green.” 

The infuriated contest dingdonged on 
and on, with the Shylock Lloyd demanding 
his one-eighteenth on each green and Ro- 
berta at hand to see that he got it. Mean- 
while the advantage given him by that 
handicap was more or less dissolved by 
John’s threatening manner and his remain- 
ing woof. 

Each time Lloyd approached his ball and 
made ready to hit, be it drive from the tee, 
brassy, iron shot or putt, John spoke softly: 

“Remember, Lloyd, I still have one more 
woof coming to me.” 

Gradually this continued threat of out- 
burst began to annoy Lloyd and undermine 
his morale. His nervous system commenced 
to show signs of incipient collywobbles, and 
as his irritability grew his skill departed. 
He hesitated where a strong man would 
have displayed decision. He shivered ex- 
pectantly over his drives, waiting for John 
to shout at him. He bent nervously over 
his putts, his fingers gingerly clasping the 
club and his ears wide open for the impend- 
ing yowl. Gradually the strain wore him 
down as the game moved onward, and he 
played like a bedridden inmate of an old 
ladies’ home. Only his monstrous handicap 
kept the match square, and they finished 
the eighteen holes exactly even. 

Contestants and spectators assembled at 
the rim of the eighteenth green, which John 
had won with a five against a six for Lloyd 
Tripp. 

“T assume,” John said, ‘‘that we shall 
have to go on into extra holes. There will 
be, from here on, no handicap.”’ 

“Suits me,”’ Lloyd agreed coldly. 

They prepared to play a fresh hole. 

“‘T don’t see why it is necessary,’’ Ro- 
berta commented, speaking in her cheerful 
manner. ‘You have had an interesting 
afternoon and a close match. Why not let 
it go at that and be friends? You have 
both played splendidly and I have enjoyed 
seeing you. So has Leander. Haven’t you, 
Leander?”’ 

I said, after a moment’s thought, that I 
had enjoyed the struggle to the utmost. 

“But,” I added, ‘‘I wouldn’t care to fol- 
low it any further.” 

“We've got to settle this thing,’ Lloyd 
grumbled. “It’s just where it was when we 
began.” 

“T don’t think it will be necessary to 
play further,” Roberta said. “It’s getting 
dark anyhow. Neither of you actually 
longs to take an ocean voyage.” 

“Certainly not,’ they said in a single 
voice. 

“Then,’’ Roberta said briskly, “leave it 
this way. Both stay here in Westchester 
and let the old trip go.’’ They stared at her 
in questioning astonishment. ‘And,’ she 
concluded calmly, “‘I shall marry Leander.” 
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that always 
stays in place 


OTICE the immense im- 

provement in the looks 
of men’s hair today. Stacomb 
is responsible. It leaves no 
oily shine but holds your hair 
just as you want it. Helps 
prevent dandruff too. In 
jars, tubes, or liquid form at 
drug and department stores. 
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Free Offer 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Dept. A-69, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 

Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


Never before have you 
tasted such cereal foods— 


Vitacreme 
Cereals 


—freshly milled of care- 
fully cleaned whole grain 
—hby our national chain 
of Federated Cereal Mills - 
on the Vita Cereal Mill 
—and quickly delivered 
to the kitchens of de- 
lighted consumers. 
Vitacreme Cereals are dif- 
ferent from any other cereal 
food you ever bought. 
Filled with body building 
vitamines. 

You'll appreciate both their 
freshness and delicious whole 
grain nature flavor. 


Vitacreme Corn Meal 
Vitacreme Whole Wheat Flour 
Vitacreme Chipped Wheat 
Vitacreme Breakfast Wheat 
Vitacreme Breakfast Grits 
Vitacreme Rye Flour 
Vitacreme Pancake Flour 
Vitacreme Buckwheat Flour 


Federated Cereal Mills 


of America 
(There should be One Near You) 
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cAt the Doors of = 
Ne 


the Discriminating~ |, 


B.LCAR 


A WELL BUILT CAR 


Mee! perhaps, than any other car, 
ELCAR is stabilized in design, engi- 
neering and performance. Built in a fac- 
tory where production is never forced 
but based on a consistently healthy de- 
mand, ELCAR is well able to keep abreast 
of the times month by month, almost day 
by day. ELCAR builds its own bodies as 
it needs them, buys proved, standard 
units as it needs them—no refinement 
need await the diminishing of huge inven- 
tories. And in this as much as in ELCAR 
itself is the secret of its appearance at the 
doors of value-wise buyers who realize 
that the most up-to-date car is not nec- 
essarily the costliest. | 


Dealers who are up-to-date, too, will be 
interested in the ELCAR proposition. 


ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY 


Elkhart, Indiana 
Builders of Fine Vehicles since 1873 


8-in-Line 
5-Passenger Sedan 


$2265 


( f. 0. b. Elkhart, Ind.) 
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I had just started toward the clubhouse, 
intending to get the green roadster, and I 
was not more than twenty paces away, or 
possibly twenty-five. Dusk was beginning 
to blot out the world. A careless workman, 
probably a former caddie, had left a lawn 
roller made of iron and concrete directly 
between me and the clubhouse, and what 
with overhearing Roberta speak and trying 
to turn my head quickly, I naturally fell 
over the roller. The turf was soft and I 
grunted slightly, picked myself up and con- 


| tinued toward the sheds where they store 


the automobiles. There I paused, one foot 
resting upon the running board. 

‘Hither I heard wrong,” I reflected, ‘‘or 
she was joking.” 

I entered and drove back rapidly to 


| where the trio stood. They were talking in- 


timately in subdued tones—that is, Ro- 
berta was talking, and the low music of her 
voice floated over the gentle undulations of 
the eighteenth green. John Stevenson was 
swishing away at the grass with his putter 
and Lloyd was rolling a golf ball in the 
palm of his right hand and examining the 
experiment with intense interest. Roberta 
laughed as I rattled up. 

She said good night to the gladiators and 
trotted over toward my car; and in order 
to avoid embarrassing anyone, including 
myself, I left the engine roaring so that no 
other sound could be heard; and I may say 
that I have an engine with undoubted 
faults, but inability to roar is certainly not 
one of them. 

Roberta stepped in and I turned withotit 
a word, or even a bow, and drove rapidly 
off the Fenwold property, heading for Ro- 
berta’s home. 

“T suppose you wish to be taken home,”’ 
I said, after going a mile. 

““Of course. Where else on earth would 
I be going at this hour?”’ 

“Well,” I said feebly, “you might want 
to go somewhere else. People have often 
been known to want to go somewhere else.” 

You see, I was fluttering a bit, and not 
certain of anything, and nodoubtit showed. 
Roberta looked at me strangely and I con- 
tinued driving steadily for at least two 
miles. 

The silence became noticeable. 

“Jolly soul, aren’t you?” she inquired, 
after we had passed Idlewild Cemetery. 

“T have been wondering if you meant 
what you said back there.” 
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‘About wishing to be drive 

“ee No.” 

“Then back where?” 

“Back at Fenwold. You tc 
heard it, that you intended { 
and so it would do them no 
playing golf in the dark.” 

“That’s correct, isn’t it?! 
“That is, if you still wish to’ 
assumed when I spoke that. 
wish to marry me. You will; 
talked it over.” | 

I tried to think of a few sj 
words, and I got hold of three 
ones, but they stuck comin; 
mained stuck. 

“You do still want to ma) 
you, Leander?’”’ Roberta a; 
her hand lightly upon my rig! 
is my right arm with which I, 
all my steering. 

“Naturally,” I began, usin 
a stranger, and a voice that I 
never heard before. 

I then ran the green roadst«| 
pine tree at the edge of ther! 
the right-hand fender and br 
lamp. | 

“‘Heavens!”’ Roberta said, } 

“It’s nothing,” I said. “), 
do that, ever.” 

I climbed out and looked at; 
and found it amounted toat 

“T think it will go,” I ik 
“You should be more carel 
driving, Roberta.” 

“What did I do?” she in 
then, without seeming to cai| 
swer, she moved over to the | 

“‘T’ll drive the rest of the w 
“You just sit here quietly 
we'll be having funerals ins 
riages.” 

Without the slightest objec 
in and took her seat and she] 
We clumped along briskly 
ever-growing shadows. 

“Tf you are really intend 
me,’ I remarked, after going 
“would it be all right for you 
by leaning over this way sot 


you?” | 

Roberta smiled. The so/ 
was tossing her hair about ar! 
coming off a bit. She leanedy 
as requested. Youd 
have to be a golfer in Westc 
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The Policeman Forgets Himself in a Wax:Fruit Store — 7) 
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$100in Gold 


for the best idea for fur- 
ther improving Boone 


Here is a bona fide opportunity for some one 
WOMAN to win a $100.00 gold prize by simply 
making one practical suggestion. 


Three years ago all kitchen cabinets were practically 
alike. None had exclusive features so important TO 


WOMEN as to set it apart from all others. 


Then we fostered a contest in The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal in April, 1922, for improving kitchen cabinets. That 
resulted in Mary Boone, Helen Boone, Bertha Boone and 
Betty Boone, four’ wonder cabinets literally designed by 
369 WOMEN in that contest. 


And they have become the most talked-about cabinets 
in America. Their popularity is justly measured by their 
greater utility. In three short years the Boone Sisters have 
saved the WOMEN of the world millions of steps and 


hours,— genuine emancipation from hot kitchen drudgery. 


Now we come to YOU WOMEN again! How further 
can kitchen cabinets be improved? Let YOUR kitchen be 
your laboratory. For YOU WOMEN, in the kitchen, 
KNOW far better than we men. We want to give you 
better cabinets, even better than those YOU designed three 
years ago—if this is possible! 

For it was YOU WOMEN three years ago who put 
the Desk Section in Boone cabinets giving a place for your 
cook books, tickets and change, and a card index system for 
your recipes. And it was YOU WOMEN who designed 
the remarkable disappearing Ironing Board for Boone. 


You gave Boone its Electric Light and Extra Socket for 
your appliances. YOU suggested the Baby Ben Alarm Clock 
which calls you when your cake or roast is done, and the 
Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill. YOU gave Boone its mirror. 
YOU made Boone the greatest kitchen cabinet in the world 
by endowing it with the practical features WOMEN want 
which today are exclusively BOONE FEATURES. 


Now, what can YOU suggest to further improve kitchen 
cabinets? 


To the woman who gives us the one best suggestion, 
which we believe worthy of adoption, we will pay $100.00 
in gold. If two or more women make the same prize-winning 
suggestion each will receive the fullamount of the prize offered. 

Go to your kitchen — study your requirements — decide what YOU 
would like to have in the way of a practical improvement in or on a kitchen 
cabinet. Then write us about it. It might be a good idea to go to the fumi- 
ture dealer in your home town who handles the Boone and see the improve- 
ments DESIGNED BY 369 WOMEN three years ago- Send your letter to 
us as soon as possible. It must be received not later than November 10th. 


CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE COMPANY 


The oldest manufacturers of kitchen cabinets in America 
Lebanon, Indiana 
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Keep Daddy’s Chin 
as Smooth as Baby’s 


With the James Stropper to put a keen cutting 
edge on your blades, you can get real pleasure out of 
your morning shaves. 

This clever invention holds the blade so that the 
strop ‘“‘whips” the original bevel from edge to edge: 
No skill needed. Just a few pulls and the job is done, 
There is a James Stropper for every type of blade. Sold 
at all drug and hardware stores. If 

your dealer can not supply you send 

$2.00 and coupon with dealer’s name. 

Dealers: Get in on this money 


maker. Write for free adver- 
tising offer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


DUDLEY FREEMAN COMPANY 
80 Boylston St,, Boston 


Name. 


Address— 


Dealer 


Greet the Curtis 
Business Boy! 


jek comes smiling to the door of 
your home or office. He re- 
moves his cap. He stands erect. 

Then he speaks, politely. He 
has a definite service to offer you. 
Every Thursday he will deliver to 
you the latest copy of The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


This service costs you no more 
than the price of the copy bought 
in any other way. 

Of course, the boy is compensated. He 
receives a cash commission for his sales. 
He earns valuable boys’ Prizes—not toys, 
but radio sets, baseball equipment, bicy- 
cles, etc. As he progresses in his business, 
he is given other awards which contribute 
to the development of his ability and 
character. 


Perhaps you would like to learn more 
about our Vocational Plan. Maybe you 
know several bright-eyed, energetic lads 
in the United States who would be 
pleased to start a profitable spare-time 
Curtis business of their own. 

Write us the names, addresses and ap- 
proximate ages of your young friends and 
we will be glad to send them (and you, 
too) the full particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
867 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


Warranted not to Chafe 


{ Get our Test Leg 
( Booklet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


Beginners 


| upon congregating in the large 


| ploitation, and is the nucleus of 
| a proletariat which almost in- 


36 Washington Avenue N. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


THE 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN MELTING POT: 


repeat the process there. This is possi- 
ble because of the reversed seasons. These 
migratory Latins never feel the pinch of 
winter. Such a procedure is highly advan- 
tageous for the human swallows, but it is 
not so beneficial for Argentina. These Ital- 
ians are birds of passage who take most of 
their earnings out of the country. 

Last year witnessed a repetition of what 
had been going on during the two preceding 
decades. The total immigration was 153,- 
072 compared with 212,485 for 1923. The 
Italians came first with 62,244, leading the 
Spaniards by a big margin. One reason was 
the improvement of economic conditions in 


| Europe. 


Although immigration has more or less 
declined, there is still a big movement, more 
especially when you consider its numerical 
relation to the entire population. This 
brings us to the all-important matter of 
how Argentina does the job. It falls into 
two sections. The first is the system in 
vogue at Buenos Aires. The sec- 
ond is the big colonization project 
now being formulated under goy- 
ernment auspices, which will be 
an antidote to some of the land- 
selling propositions in which 
many aliens have found nothing 
but disillusion. 

Before I describe what might 
be called the immigration ma- 
chine, it may be well to state the 
restrictions that Argentina has 
placed upon the incoming for- 
eigner. Every agency is brought 
to bear to exclude the city type 
of immigrant. By him is meant 
the unskilled alien who insists 


communities. He lays himself 
open to insidious political ex- 


variably becomes a menace to 
peace and order. Whether in the 
United States, Europe, or China, 
as the present upheaval shows, 
he provides the best soil for Bol- 
shevism. If we had taken these 
precautions years ago we would 
have been spared much destruc- 
tive agitation. 


A Ban on the Unskilled 


Argentina excludes the un- 
skilled for the reasons that I have 
mentioned, and also because 
enough common labor has already 
found its way to the industrial 
centers. The urgent need of the 
republic is primarily for agricul- 
turists. Therefore the farm 
worker is admitted, provided, of 
course, that he can meet physical 
requirements. The second reason 
why the rural laborer is so essential is that 
Argentina is not a great industrial nation. 
The backbone of her wealth is the soil, and 
her destiny is bound up in it. 

A third reason is that nearly 2,000,000 
persons, or one-fifth the entire population, 
reside in Buenos Aires, and another 1,000,- 
000 in the large provincial centers like Ro- 
sario and other cities. It is important that 
this divergence from a proper proportion 
between urban and suburban populations 
be remedied. 

After agriculturists, the biggest demand 
is for skilled workers; that is coopers, lock- 
smiths, gardeners, coppersmiths, glaziers, 
shoemakers, smal! traders, shopkeepers and 
woodworkers. In other words, the type of 
simple artisan essential to the upbuilding of 
a community. 

The only actual exclusion practiced in 
Argentina is against the Greeks. There is 
no immigration treaty with Greece. Japa- 
nese are eligible for entry if they come, not 
as immigrants but as “‘individuals,’’ as the 
Argentines term it. Chinese can come in 
under the same conditions. No financial 
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stipulation such as obtains in the United 
States is imposed. The new arrival can en- 
ter with empty pockets. 

When I asked Dr. T. A. Le Breton, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, under whose depart- 
ment the immigration machine functions, 
what he considered the best material for 
assimilation as well as service, he replied: 

‘“We are anxious to get as many Span- 
iards and Italians as possible. They lend 
themselves admirably to our life and our 
needs. Moreover, we are making every 
effort to check the swallow immigration. 
We want the harvesters to settle in Argen- 
tina, once they come.”’ 

An interesting point of view about immi- 
gration was projected by a distinguished 
Argentine diplomat whom I met on my 
way back to the United States. 

Among other things he said: 

‘“While we appreciate the value of the 
Italian and the Spaniard, we want Anglo- 
Saxons above all others. If we could get a 


Pascual Barburizza, a Slav Immigrant Who Became 
One of the Nitrate Kings of Chile 


big influx of your countrymen it would 
mean an important step in our develop- 
ment.” 

It is high time, however, that we examine 
the immigration system at Buenos Aires. 
I spent a whole day at the station and left 
it with a feeling that I had touched one of 
the most efficient public institutions that 
I have yet encountered anywhere in the 
world. 

All immigrants are examined at quaran+ 
tine. Hence when they arrive at the “‘im- 
migration hotel,” as it is called, those who 
are eligible for residence in the country can 
go through the mill at once. This hotel is 
worthy of special description. It is a huge 
four-story structure with the River Plate 
behind and a beautiful park with fine shade 
trees and many patches of flowers in front. 
Viewed from a distance it might be a sum- 
mer hotel by the sea. It is scrupulously 
clean and the food is excellent. 

Every immigrant and his family are en- 
titled to free lodging with food for five days. 
Ii they are unsuccessful in finding employ- 
ment this period is extended. I saw one 
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German family that had bee} 
for three weeks. This is an 
cause locations are found tl} 
mirable system, which I shally 
Just as soon as the imr» 
bathed and been allotted to: 
the dormitories, they are mobi 
hall, where motion pictures 


cultural and other sections c}) 
are shown. If the immigrant 
can select the part of the cou ry 
wants to settle. It may be|s 
cattle region, or a wheat and iy 
is able to adapt his previous e 
knowledge to the new field.? 
scheme for the land worker, | 
For the artisan another rh 
eration. Every factory oy 
throughout Argentina sends a 
tin of its needs with the wagy 
the immigration station. Tx 
are posted in German, iif 
French, Slovak, Russian, a 
Hungarian on a hug) 
immigrant is enable) 
in his own languag\ 
his job. On the dab 
Rosario, for ont 
20 bricklayers, 30 ca 
5 locksmiths. 


The I mmigratic, 


Attached to the f 
agency is a complet 
tion bureau. Luggi) 
every railraad and 
_tion of any importi' 
vided. It means} 
Schmidt, who has || 
Hamburg with his 4 
wants to go to Mend; 
the center of the fr! 
district, can olf} 
check his boxes, ani{ 
from the immigrat 
the railway station 
outside effort. More 
migrants can have 
money exchanged on 
sible terms at a bri 
National Bank, whi. 
the many departmi 
immense establaae| 
the immigrants tl! 
Buenos Aires havesu} 
to take them to their 
Those unprovided w 
get an advance from 
employers. 

The system works 
that there is never an' 
at the station. On | 
I selected for inspect! 
steamers, one Italiani! 
German, had arrived 
hours of the mornin, 
540 immigrants came 
lunchtime every one had reeé 
low ticket, on which was i 
ber of his bed and the lette 
where he was to sleep. 
also been placed in a large 


had been taken. 

I talked with many of! 

One big Pole came up: 
“T speak English.” W 
where he had worked, h 
had lived six years in C 
back to Poland for his 1 
discovered that on acce 
they could not return t 
He was a blacksmith. — 

A Hungarian baker w 


hasn’t anything on me. ! 
when I was a kid.” 
He had gone back to 
married and, like the Pole 
outside the quota. a. 
These immigrants, as well as | 


with whom I conversed in 
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red me that they were eager 
+h United States, but the quota 
wii the way. 
ar of the unrest in Europe was 
n¢ of many Hungarians from 

. This was formerly Hun- 
Jad went to Rumania as one 
zeof war. It is another Alsace- 
ar a cause of constant jealousy 
hevo countries. There were also 
is Jews. I refer to them, be- 
a y we shall get to the Hebraic 
weh provide a_ picturesque 
yy) the Argentine league of na- 
nt ested to find that, with the 
oa few women who had come 
e| finding employment as serv- 
, \ndful of Jewish traders from 
ve’ one of the 540 immigrants 
duster that day was skilled in 
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of the country, nor will it improve our pro- 
duction, if the difficulties which at pres- 
ent hinder and obstruct colonization are 
not removed. We must give definite and 
permanent access to the soil to the rural 
worker. For the worker, whether he be 
tenant or partner, the feeling of actual 
ownership of the ground he works is the 
great stimulus to effort. We need more 
small farms. We need more small farmers. 
The only way to get them is to assist them 
to own their land.” 

This is no new idea in Argentina, but en- 
dowed colonization for years has been up 
against a serious obstacle in the shape of 
the opposition of the old and influential Ar- 
gentine families, who control the bulk of the 
land, as in Chile. They have steadily re- 
fused to make it available for the small 
farmer. Though the area of cultivated land 
has increased slowly, there have been a 
growing number of large properties in the 
zones most intersected by the railway lines, 
which are mainly used as grazing grounds 
for the immense herds of cattle. 


Nonproducing Farm Owners 


The overhead carried by Argentine agri- 
culture in the form of absentee ownership 
is enormous. Only a country with a very 
rich and productive soil could carry such a 
load of nonproducing farm owners. There 
has been no back-to-the-land movement in 
Argentina for the Argentines. Again you 
see that immigration and plenty of it is the 
hope of the country. 

The new colonization project, therefore, 
calls for the expropriation of 50 per cent of 
the larger estates if the proprietor himself 
has not already colonized one-half of his 
holdings or does not immediately take steps 
to do so. The government is authorized to 
sell the expropriated land in small parcels 
on easy terms, and to establish or to pro- 
mote credit, insurance and codperative 
institutions for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. 

At the time of my visit to Argentina last 
April the colonization law had encountered 
the usual opposition from the old feudal 
families. They have, as elsewhere, a long 
political pull and could make matters 
extremely uncomfortable for any admin- 
istration, however strongly it may be en- 
trenched. President De Alvear, however, 
is not the type of individual to be easily 
bluffed out. He assured me that he would 
concentrate every effort on the colonization 
scheme, and it is very likely that it will be 
adopted. 

From this more or less uncertain govern- 
ment land project, it is interesting to turn 
to a phase of Argentine colonization which 
combines romantic interest with the highest 

(Continued on Page 193) 


enc. Norris, Prestrige, McAlpin, Beaufort, Joseph Whitaker, (Standing), 
ch, Lewis Demaret, William Pyles, Ezekial Pyles, (Seated) Survivors of 
the Original Confederate Colony in Brazil 
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Feet that never 
beg you to sit down 


THE refinement of stylish shoes is required to com- 
plete the smartest costume. Yet you also want foot- 
comfort and foot-freedom to withstand the ceaseless 
round of walking, climbing stairs, marketing. 

Try on a pair of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. It 
will be a revelation! Until you do, you never will 
realize how wonderfully comfortable such smart, 
fashionable shoes can be! The Glove-Grip feature, 
patented and exclusive in Arnold Glove-Grips, gives 
them a snugness and restfulness found in no other 
shoe. Lacing them lifts up the arch instead of press- 
ing it down. As a result your feet are soothed, sup- 
ported, strengthened at the place they need it most. 

Procurable in every fashionable leather for men 
and women. Most models are $10 to $14. Write 
us for the Arnold dealer’s address and book of shoe 
styles. M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., North Abington, 
Massachusetts. Dealers, write for Catalog P-24. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE~GRIP SHOES 


This extremely smart 
new model is built on 
our Pasadena last. A 
fashionable calf two- 
strap cutout that is 
extremely popular. 


Look for this 
trade-mark. It is {fii 
inside and on the \W 
sole of every 
Arnold Glove- 
Grip Shoe. 
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‘do Ear Could Tell What eng 
See In The Mirror—CThat He ' 
Plays Without ‘Touching the Keys 


he Biggest Thrill in 
is playing it Yourself 


And now even untrained persons can do it 


N MUSIC as in every human activity, it’s 

your own participation that rouses your 
emotions most. 

It’s the ball you drive down the fairway 
yourself that stirs your blood. 

It’s the song that you sing yourself that 
touches your heart. 

It’s the number that you dance yourself 
that entrances you. 

And this human trait is even more pro- 
nounced in the music that you play. 

There is rapture in listening to the playing of others; 
but in playing yourself there’s the thrill of personal 
creation, the hush of ineffable sweetness, and the 
flight of joy to heights no other music can attain. 
It is here you find your supreme inspiration. 


Only Piano of Its Kind 


We admit that it seems incredible that untrained per- 
sons can play like this—can play by roll, equal to play- 
ing by hand. Indeed it would be impossible were it 
not forthe Gulbransen Registering Piano, the only in- 
strument of its kind in the world. 

For neither ordinary player-pianos, nor reproduc- 
ing pianos can give you complete control of the keys, 
the same as in hand playing. The Gulbransen alone 
does this. 

Hence you can play not “mechanical” music, but 
human music, with the human expression—the Time, 


The New Gulbransen 
GRAND 


As a Straight Piano, $785 
As a Registering Piano, $1275 


You can play better by roll than 
many who play by hand 


And you can play ALL pieces while 


they can play but a few 


the Touch and the Tone Volume that you yourself 
impart to it. 

You can play a piano solo correctly, accenting the 
melody and chords. 

Youcan play dance musicin perfecttimeandrhythm. 

You can play an accompaniment for voices orinstru- 
ments, subduing the melody to a whisper, pausing for 
the singer, and playing only the bass or lower register. 


Why Pianists Own It 


You could not do more if you played by hand than 
you can do by roll on the Gulbransen. And you could 
not play so many pieces. 

That’s one reason many pianists own the Gulbran- 
sen Registering Piano, notwithstanding that this same 
beautifully toned instrument is made without the roll- 
playing action. 


National Price—Suitable Terms 


Gulbransen pianos are sold at the same cash price, 
freight prepaid, throughout the United States. For 
your protection, we stamp this price on the back, 
where you can read it. And Gulbransen dealers 
are prepared to deliver any model, Grand or Up- 
tight, for a small cash payment—balance to suit 
the purchaser. A reasonable allowance will be 
made for your present piano, if you own one. 
Four Upright Models—Community, $450, Sub- 
urban, $530, Country Seat, $615, White House, 
$700, Straight Grand, $785, Registering Grand, 
$1275. 
The Nat'l Association of Piano Tuners rec- 


ommends that all pianos be tuned twice a 
year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


ULBRANSEN 


The Registering Piano 


Octoi 


Pieces they study, they can play by han 
More difficult compositions by Chopi 


single note of sheet music who play by 
on the Gulbransen beautifully, easily ar 
would not sing to “mechanical” music| 
whose only exception to hand-played ¢ 
companiments are those played by roll ¢ 
the Gulbransen Registering Piano. 


This Free Book 
“Your Unsuspected Talent” 
Will Surprise You 


Mail us the coupon today for our new illustrat) 
book de luxe—‘“ Your Unsus- 
pected Talent—Its Discovery 
and Enjoyment.” It reveals a 
Treasure Trove of musical 
compositions. It showsthejoys 
of playing them at home. 

With this book comes the 
address of the nearest Gul- 
bransen show room where you 
can see and play all Gulbran- 
sen models—Grand and Up- 
right. 

Mail the coupon now—In- 
door Months are here. Let 
music make home gay. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
to Gulbransen Company, 3232 Chicago Ave., Chicago 
for Color-Illustrated Book De Luxe 
“Your Unsuspected Talent—Its Discoveia 

and Enjoyment” 
Nome—_—______—</ 


Address - 


City State. = a 
Cl Check here if you own a piano and we will send 


you form pio us to estimate pbs 
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$400. Each colony has adequate schools, 
churches, a codperative society and a bank. 

The nine colonies forming the group in 
Entre Rios will serve to illustrate what has 
been done. From 204 colonists in 1892, the 
population has grown to 14,636 souls. 
There are 1270 families. Here as elsewhere 
the crops are wheat, linseed, oats, barley, 
corn and peanuts. All the Jewish colonists 
have become extensive cattle breeders. 
They own nearly 200,000 head. 

Just as the German colonies in South 
Brazil are replicas of the Fatherland in cus- 
toms and language, so are the Jewish com- 
munities of Argentina like slices out of the 
old European life, with two exceptions. One 
is that most of the colonists speak Spanish. 
The other is that scores of the Argentine 
teachers employed in the schools marry 
into Jewish families without hindrance or 
prejudice, 

The significance of the Jewish agricul- 
tural penetration into Argentina is im- 
mense. It grows out of the fact that there 
is no anti-Semitism in the republic. Ar- 
gentina is likely to develop intoa vast haven 
for refugees from many lands, and espe- 
cially the Armenians and Russians now 
stranded in various Continental cities. 
The League of Nations is sending a com- 
mission to Argentina and Brazil to find out 
exactly how many can be accommodated. 


Assimilated Races 


The Jews are only one among many races 
in Argentina. Take Patagonia, which to 
many people is a wild waste populated 
mainly by Indians who prey on unsuspect- 
ing voyagers. 
richest sheep countries anywhere, studded 
with Welsh colonies in which many speak 
only the language of the stout little land 
that Lloyd George helped to make famous. 
The first Welshmen came to Patagonia in 
sailing vessels and endured many hard- 
ships. They knew nothing about farming 
and became graziers. Soon after came a 
large contingent of Scotch. Hence the 
phrase, ‘‘all the money in Patagonia is in 
the hands of the Scotch.” 

Patagonia is typical of the general mix- 
ture of races in Argentina. Most of the 
wool production is under English control, 
with Welsh and Scotch herders in charge. 
The majority of shops are run by Turks or 
Spaniards, financed by Germans. 

While the Jews, Scotch and the Welsh 
maintain their racial qualities to a marked 
degree, most of the other races become 
thoroughly assimilated. Strange as it may 
appear, this is true of what are known as 
the River Plate Irish. They represent the 
second stage of the famous migration from 
Ireland to Spain after the Battle of the 
Boyne. Thousands of Irish became identi- 
fied with Spain and the Spanish. When the 
Spanish exodus to South America began 
they joined the movement. This is why 
you find so many persons of Celtic extrac- 
tion in Buenos Aires whose families have 
lived in Argentina for two or three genera- 


tions or longer, who have never seen the | 


Emerald Isle, and yet who have a touch of 
brogue. One of the best-known of the Irish 
immigrants, Captain Duggan, rose from 
peon to be a cattle king. He married an 
Argentine and his children are Argentines. 

The Jugo-Slavs have also become thor- 
oughly mixed with the Argentines, as the 
case of F. Mahanovich shows. He began as 
a humble ferryman whose only asset was a 
rowboat. He expanded his operations to a 
point where he evolved what is practically 
a monopoly of the local passenger traffic 
between Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
His is a typical instance. 

The most assimilative of all the races in 
Argentina are the Spaniards and for rea- 
sons that are obvious. The Italians, how- 
ever, run them a close second. The second 
generations of both the Spanish and the 
Italians—that is, those who elect to remain 
in Argentina—are Argentines in sentiment 
and otherwise. Even the Germans who 
can maintain their German citizenship un- 
der the Delbriick law when they assume 
Argentine citizenship, become identified 
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over the pipe 
PUSH 


= DOWN 


aaa | 


In reality it is one of the | 


The 
Correct Way 
to use 


Adjustable 
Wrenches 


under the pipe @& 
PULL UP 


N ORDER that everybody may get the utmost satis- 

faction in the use of adjustable wrenches of ALL 
makes, we wish to explain the simple and only correct 
ways to use this class of tool. 


In the case of a Pipe Wrench, when you 
place it over a pipe (as in Figure 1) push 
down on the handle; when you put the 
wrench under a pipe (as in Figure 2) pull 
the handle up towards you. If you use a 
Pipe Wrench in any other way than as 


directed, it will not “bite” the pipe but 
simply slip off it. 


In the case of a Monkey Wrench, exactly 
the same directions apply, with this add- 
ed warning, that if you use the Monkey 
Wrench improperly the movable jaw is 
very apt to spread and the workability of 
the wrench is destroyed and the fault is 
often attributed to some weakness in the 
wrench rather than to the improper 
manner in which it is used. 


TO TIGHTEN 


TURN RIGHT TO LEFT 


When you want to tighten a nut that is 
in an Upright or Horizontal position, 
place the wrench in the position outlined 
in Figure 3 and turn from right to left. 
To loosen, reverse the wrench position as 
in Figure 4 and turn from left to right. 


To make sure that the adjustable 
wrenches you buy are the strongest, 
most enduring, and of superior design, 
insist on TRIMO and accept no other. 


TO LOOSEN 


Made in eight STEEL handle sizes, 6, 8, 10, 14, 
18, 24, 36 and 48 inches; in four WOOD handle 


TURN LEFT TO RIGHT sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 14 inches. 


At all hardware, mill and plumbing-supply stores 


TRIMONT MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers for Nearly 40 Years 
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Men relate 


this simple way to get 


a new thrill in shaving 


Men the nation over are 
awakening to the fact that 
there is a general switch to 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


Its sales have pyramided in 
an astounding manner. 


All because men are discovering 
that a sharp blade for every 
shave is a genuine luxury. 


The Valet AutoStrop is the 
only razor that sharpens its 
own blades. A few strokes 
on its strop restore a blade to 
new-like keenness. 


Sharpen it, then shave, then 
clean—all in a jiffy, and 
without removing the blade 
from the holder. 


This is a different principle. 
The blade doesn’t get duller 


and duller until it must be 
thrown away. 


Every shave can be with a 
blade of super-keenness. 


Have you fallen into a habit? 
Do you continue your old 
way of shaving? 


Then join the thousands upon 
thousands who have turned 
to a new and better way and 
whose enthusiasm never 
wanes. 


A speedy, comfortable shave 
every time—uniformly perfect. 
An end to “pulling.” An end 
to wasting time. 


“There’s no shave like it,” 
men say. Why miss this 
supreme improvement? 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


$5 w $25 


Other sets 
at $1 


& at a 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 656 First Avenue, New York City 
a an eI NO OLR 1 SAILY 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


with the national life. Only a few young 
Germans, or rather sons of Germans who 
settled in Buenos Aires, joined the German 
forces in the World War. 

In this connection is a fact not generally 
appreciated by North Americans. It is the 
obligation for military service in Argentina 
on the part of the children of Yankees born 
in the country. Automatically they become 
Argentine subjects and must do their bit 
in the army or leave the republic. The only 
escape is for their parents to declare them 
as North American citizens at a consulate. 

In view of this medley of Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans and Russians, to say 
nothing of the Slavs, Jews, Welsh, Scotch, 
French, Irish and Turks—it would take a 
whole column to catalogue the rest—you 
may well ask, who are the Argentines? The 
answer is that all of them are. So inti- 
mately have the aliens entered into the life 
of the country that you never hear the ex- 
pression ‘‘I am a German-Argentine”’ or 
“T am an Italian-Argentine.’”’ The hyphen 
is conspicuously absent throughout South 
America. 

Even the Argentine aristocracy, de- 
scended directly from the original Span- 
iards, have intermarried with the foreigner. 
This has not prevented them from main- 
taining the feudal system of land ownership 
to which J have referred. They will not soil 
their hands with trade. As a result 72 per 
cent of the shop owners and 75 per cent of 
the proprietors of the larger commercial es- 
tablishments are aliens. 

The next striking immigration exhibit is 
disclosed in Brazil, where there are distinc- 
tive features. For the first time in our survey 
the negro is a factor. The North Amer- 
ican also makes his appearance—it is the 
only one—as contributor to the melting of 
South American races. 

There are three major elements in the pop- 
ulation—the Portuguese, who discovered 
the country; the African negroes, who were 
imported as slaves for several centuries; and 
the native Indians. The whites, and the 
mulattoes who are the result of miscegena- 
tion, account for 80 per cent of the people; 
negroes from 12 to 15 per cent, and Indians 
the rest. 


European Influx to Brazil 


Until comparatively recent years Brazil 
had no color line as we know it. The 
general point of view was that complete mis- 
cegenation was inevitable and even desir- 
able. More recently the line is being drawn 
in some quarters. This change is partly in 
response to foreign opinion on the question 
of the mixture of black and white, to which 
traveled Brazilians are increasingly sensi- 
tive. 

The Brazilian negro is more morose than 
his American brother. He has added a note 
of pessimism and morbidity to the national 
character. 

Apropos of the Brazilian negrois the little- 
known fact that for years an effort was 
made to establish a colony of North Amer- 
ican colored people in the state of Matto 
Grosso. All arrangements had been made, 
when the movement encountered opposi- 
tion in the Federal Congress and it was 
abandoned. 

Until 1850 white immigration was prac- 
tically swallowed up by the black element 
that came from Africa. Since that time no 
Africans have arrived. Instead, there has 
been a steady influx of Europeans, mainly 
Portuguese, Italians, Germans, Spanish, 
French and Turks. Immigration has not 
been on the same scale as in Argentina— 
the high tide was 192,683 in 1923—but in 
some respects, notably with the Portuguese 
and the Italians, assimilation has perhaps 
been more thorough. 

In the aloofness of the old aristocratic 
families from commerce you find the same 
state of affairs as in Argentina. It means 
that foreigners control trade and finance. 
In the north the Portuguese, not descend- 
ants of the original settlers, but arrivals 
within the past five decades, are the masters 
of business. The central section, or rather 
the south-central portion, with Sao Paulo 
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bn a frequent visitor to the 
as and speaks excellent Eng- 
])1e General Electric Company 
iti»wn business in Rio he repre- 
n He is head of the Gaffree and 
ulation, which has erected va- 
i's. Guinle expresses the last 
siilation, because he is Brazilian 
es2ct. 

isof immigration in Brazil must 
aj2r all its own. It is the story 
nng of Villa Americana, which 
Irth American—in this case it 
a icrilege to call him Yankee— 
icire. Here is unfolded a little- 
J amatic adventure in coloniza- 
ei, 
+h beginning we must go back to 
dys following the Civil War, 
gids of demobilized Confeder- 
sr, returned home, poor and 
e(after years of gallant and un- 
tnsgle. They found their lands 
> ad the still despised Yankee 
ig\imself in their midst. 


i.e Land in Brazil 
t: many Alabamans who had 
r(ghout the conflict and who 
jpmach the terrors of recon- 
; Robert C. Norris. He looked 
a \itable place in which to settle 
le upon Brazil, where slave- 
il flourished. Accompanied by 
; olonel William H. Norris, he 
01 New Orleans for Rio. They 
the first North Americans to 
‘i, the idea of settling. 
‘ij the Norrises made their way 
iu by train. What is now the 
, pital of the state of the same 
} ). Overgrown village. Robert 
il|have bought property for the 
1 one dollar an acre that is 
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today worth a fortune. He rejected these 
opportunities. Loading his few goods and 
chattels in an oxcart he walked sixty miles 
to the north where he founded the com- 
munity of Southerners which came to be 
known as Villa Americana. 

Once established, Robert Norris sent for 
his family. They left New Orleans in a 
small sailing vessel and were seventy-nine 
days on the way, having been blown over 
to the Cape Verde Islands by adverse 
winds. For weeks they were given up as 
lost. 

During the following six months fifty 
families, mostly from Texas, Tennessee 
and Alabama, followed the lead of the 
Norrises and settled in or about Villa Amer- 
icana. So important did the community 
become that a North American consul was 
sent out. 

The colonists were successful from the 
start. They laid out extensive sugar-cane, 
corn, cotton and bean plantations and be- 
came extensive cattle breeders. One of the 
original members of the colony, who was 
familiarly called “Uncle Joe’? Whitaker 
and who had the proud distinction of never 
having shaved in his life, brought the first 
watermelon seeds known in Brazil. He and 
his associates pioneered what has become 
an important Brazilian crop. It got a tre- 
mendous jolt in 1898, when all the melons 
were seized and destroyed by the govern- 
ment because of the belief that the melons 
spread yellow fever. 

Today Villa Americana is a bustling town 
with railroad station, churches, shops and 
paved streets. It has lost much of its 
original North American character because, 
as elsewhere throughout Central Southern 
Brazil, Italians have swarmed in. Among 
other things they raiseso many watermelons 
that any profit in the crop has vanished. 


A Warning From Washington 


The North Americans are now in the 
third generation and many of the children 
speak only Portuguese. I met the son of 
one of the original settlers at Rio and his 
English had a strong foreign flavor. De- 
spite this assimilation, the descendants of 
those pioneers of the sixties still keep in 
touch with the United States. Many still 
operate the farms of the fathers. Others 
have achieved distinction in commerce and 
the professions. Dr. Franklin P. Pyles, the 
son of E. B. Pyles, who was a Morgan 
raider in the Civil War, and who was in the 
early group of colonists at Villa Americana, 
is one of the most distinguished surgeons of 
Brazil. 

A small band of former Confederate sol- 
diers set up another colony at Santarem in 
Northern Brazil in the late sixties. They 
hailed mainly from South Carolina and 
Georgia and became sugar planters. As- 
similation there has been more intensive 
than in Villa Americana. Some of the 
colonists married Portuguese, and English, 
as a language, has practically disappeared. 

A North American Government official 
who visited this place last summer over- 
heard an aged woman who had come out 
with the pioneers say in Portuguese, ‘‘God 
won’t let me go back home to die.”’ Al- 


though she spoke in a foreign tongue, the 
old South called to her. 
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Universal Vacuum, John 


How flat this meal would be without our favorite beverage at 
just the right temperature. What a great improvement this 


UNIVERSAL Bottle has proved to be with extra cups and 


folding handles all nested in the cover. 


The Rust Proof construction throughout of all nickel plated 
UNIVERSAL Bottles, one of which is illustrated above, makes 
it unquestionably the finest product of its kind and worth many 
times over the slight additional cost. Every UNIVERSAL 
Bottle is American made throughout. Every filler, which is the 
unseen heart of the Bottle, is of first quality, is protected by a 
patented shock absorber, insulated by an efficient vacuum, in- 
spected, and subjected to a rigid twenty-four hour temperature 
test before packing. You cannot see these things, but when you 
purchase a Vacuum Bottle the UNIVERSAL Trade Mark is 
your guarantee of quality, inside and out. 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
Write for Booklet No. 109 showing many other UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Specialties, a few of which are shown in the border. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


Lunch Box $2.85 


V; Pitch 
others $2.00 to $3.50 ie seat y+ 


$8.50 to $15.50 


Vacuum Carafes 


$7.50 to $11.00 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN _IN EVERY HOME 


LANDERS,FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 


Each an ace 
in its class 


OWER aplenty that folds ’em up 

like a rubber boot when they’re 
ridin’ high and goin’ like sixty. That’s 
what some shooters want. That’s 
what you get in Ajax Heavies—the 
shells de luxe that are packed with 
the power of the thunderbolt. 


Then there are the fellows who are 
just as particular about quality as 
anyone else, but who like to get it 
without straining the pocketbook. 
For them, there is the Defiance—a 
quality shell that does a big job at little 
cost because it is loaded with a new- 
type powder called No. 2 Smokeless. 


And finally we have a group of 
sportsmen who prefer certain pow- 
ders and will have nothing else. They 
shoot the Climax—the old reliable, 
all-around shell that can be had in all 
standard powders and, like the Defi- 
ance, in a variety of loads covering 
all shooting needs. 


Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the 
Climax—each meets a specific need 
and in its class is in a class by itself. 
United States Cartridge Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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More recent North American colonists in 
South America have not fared so well as 
the vanguard of the sixties, as the outcome 
of various land schemes in Peru and Bolivia 
indicates. Incredible as it may seem, scores 
of our Western farmers have been lured by 
prospectuses to sell out at home and start 
all over again in alien countries. In nearly 
every instance the enterprise has ended in 
disaster. 

So numerous and unsuccessful are the 
propositions that have attracted North 
Americans to their financial, and often 
physical, undoing beyond the equator that 
the Department of Commerce has issued a 
special warning against them. It hit the 
nail squarely on the head with the follow- 
ing statement: 


“Year after year these schemes unfold 
their luminous promises of quick wealth, 
exact their toll of the gullible and ignorant, 
and leave in their wake broken fortunes, 
ruined health and bitter memories. The 
Middle and Far West, particularly during 
the farming-depression periods, furnish the 
most fruitful field for their operations. The 
sponsors may be either deliberate rascals or 
poor deluded visionaries, but the inevitable 
results are the same. Their basic stock in 
trade is usually a fabulous acreage, located 
in some far-distant clime, far enough to 
make investigation difficult and to prove 
once more that ‘distance lends enchant- 
ment,’ title to which they have actually se- 
cured at a price rarely exceeding two cents 
an acre. The promoter’s selling price is 
usually from two to four dollars an acre.” 


The usual reasons why these undertak- 
ings fail are that they are situated at too 
great a distance from marketing centers or 
railroads leading to marketing centers; un- 
favorable climate; doubtful title to the 
land; unfriendly native sentiment toward 
foreign agricultural settlers and ignorance 
of the language and customs of the country. 

The Department of Commerce circular 
contained an instance of what frequently 
happens after colony collapse. It was sent 
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in by a government official \gj 
public in which one of the] 


farm colonies failed. Here ‘is 


“A typical case of wht 
English-speaking settlers irjhj 
afforded by a case of a farryy 
who came here with a wi, 
$20,000. The father died jg 
has sunk until they are bew 
the primitive barefoot 1}j 
whom they live. They ¢py 
plant from which cocaine is@ 
at times for 15 to 20 cents) 
utterly degraded.” 


Though this article has 
normal course, a final word i 
garding the Japanese penet't 
America. With approxir\t 
Nipponese planted in Peru, }r 
gentina, the way has been ¢| 
movement. Peru for the 9 
principal objective. Neitheh 
where is there any ban agaiit 
sion. S&o Paulo offers the 
to enter. 

That Japan regards all Len 
her principal stamping groj 
row is evidenced by the mai; 
companies that have been fcn 
Yokohama and Kobe to fin 
uals as well as groups who wit 
Last year the Japanese Govt 
special mission to Mexico, Cit 
and the leading South Ame 
to investigate conditions pren 
exodus of their nationals. 

What was said in the begiii 
be repeated at the end. Nc| 
such a significant blending | 
South America. All the peop} 
are being linked with the poy: 
vast continent to the south 
mixture of bloods is bound 
future progress. | 
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‘est not do anything that would 
bea by our. smart, sophisti- 
i. Brother has a perfect horror 
;aght provincial. 

b |e were utterly unprepared for 
ying revelation she made that 
tea. I shall never forget the 
tit It was being such a perfect 
. ‘he house—the whole picture— 
ey charming. We had been for- 
zcing right on thebayfront. The 
‘|| wide veranda with some sort 
| 2 with pale-blue blossoms, and 
/ leading to a sea wall and over- 
yevater. There were tall feathery 
nines and coconut palms, and 
t¢ table in the corner of the ve- 
d eople sitting about in wicker 
{ating about the lawn it was 
e, There was a marvelous sun- 
iiz this evening, all a faint pearly 
+ ith long wandering streaks of 
+ wide floor of the water. .For- 
[ .d ona little rose silk, embroid- 
a ilver roses, that was simply 
it it. And some of the smartest 
, Me were there. 

idbeen very Jucky in getting 
at the famous cowboy poet, 


e/ith that fat Mrs. Judson from 
She was simply mad about 
bi the trouble was she hadn’t her 
Je 80 that he didn’t really con- 
siously. Buchanan Boggs is so 
yirile, with his soft tie and his 
yy eyes and his way of looking 
Jey say he makes nearly five 
'ollars a month, because his 
-inted in nearly six hundred 
er with his picture over it. 
d; vas wild to meet him, so it was 
eh right people. 

; the Countess di Ragusa, who 
ththe MacMahons, those nice 
yeeople; and Mrs. Wallace Dane 
’sCough Drops; and the Van 
he father started all those Van 
elind are simply too marvelously 
d/and Derry Trefry, the son of 
otton mills; and Terry Gilbert, 
but will be the next tennis 
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‘lly found very possible. He 
disome, with a reddish pleasant 


ini-gray hair, and he has had his 


‘Hil was a man I hadn’t met yet, 
"yiie told me he was the most 
atelor in Miami, perfectly charm- 
jaking a lot of money in real 
Rida Allen said she thought she 
him that afternoon, but at the 
a) she found he was too busy. 
€/as perfectly delightful, anyway. 
sijlidn’t talk much, but everyone 
gs and dashing and witty. 
S @roud of Brother. He was sim- 
niin a cream-colored silk suit, 
lasuidly against one of the big 
3 where the leaf shadows fell 
ng’ on his face. He absolutely 
althose girls gazing at him, and 
# with a pale-pink hibiscus 
z off over the lilac afternoon 
e most fascinating expression 
ic} He stood there dreaming all 
iit Buchanan Boggs was telling 
Ywrote his poetry, and what a 
iense of rhythm he had, and 
‘Ay. never had to stoop to write 
essing or unwholesome. things. 
: would have been interesting 


el.ad not been so much more so. 
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When Buchanan finished, Brother turned 
his eyes slowly so that he could look over 
Madeleine Perkin’s head, and he began to 
speak in his subtlest voice, like slow drops 
of chilled honey. He said the most en- 
chanting things about art and life, and 
how the true artist in living must have the 
subtlest emotions, unlike those of the herd, 
but as delicate and attuned as blue sounds 
and the touch of jade, fragile as Venetian 
glass, and fragrant with overtones as a 
porcelain bell touched lingeringly in star- 
light by a woman’s littlest polished finger 
nail. 

He let his words drop slowly in the 
breathless hush the women made, and his 
voice was a faint caressing murmur. When 
he stopped speaking there was a long si- 
lence, and Madeleine Perkin and Mrs. Jud- 
son and Rhoda Allen all took deep breaths 
and sighed. I slipped a glance from face to 
face and was so pleased to see that Brother 
had made a deep, deep impression. Bu- 
chanan Boggs was simply forgotten. 
Everyone looked absolutely enraptured— 
except Daniel Perkin. Somehow, although 
he was perfectly quiet and his face looked 
calmly interested, I got the impression as 
he looked at Brother that he wasn’t quite as 
enraptured as the others. 

That was the perfect, the exquisite mo- 
ment, while Brother was still toying with 
the hibiscus flower, that I saw Daniel Per- 
kin turn his head and stare at the doorway. 
There was a sort of flash in his eyes that 
made me turn and look too. And then the 
cold chills suddenly went all over me, for 
there stood Agnes. Not Agnes in incon- 
spicuous white linen. No! In khaki trou- 


sers. And a crumpled khaki coat. And 
high boots. And a terrible hat. I was 
aghast. I couldn’t say anything. 


In that lovely hush she said in a loud 
definite voice, “Can anybody here milk 
a cow?” 

I can’t—I simply can’t describe the aw- 
ful result of that remark. I thought 
Brother would have fainted. He dropped 
his hibiscus flower. Everybody rustled and 
turned. It was perfectly ghastly, and to 
make it worse, I think Daniel Perkin 
laughed. Agnes buttoned her gloves. 

““Good—goodness gracious, Agnes!” I 
said. ‘‘What can you mean?” 

She pointed her nose and the blackness of 
her eyes full at me and said plainly, “‘I just 
thought I’d ask, Vivian. The president of 
the humane society telephoned me that 
there is a carload of cows on a siding in the 
railroad yards that haven’t been milked 
for three days and they are miserable. I’m 
going to get some men and go down and 
milk the carload. If there’s anyone here 
who can milk a cow IJ’ll be glad of an extra 
hand. He can go along with me right now. 
Isay ‘he,’’’she went on deliberately, looking 
around at the faces which somehow seemed 
to contract a little as she eyed them, ‘‘be- 
cause I dare say there isn’t a woman here, 
except possibly the Countess di Ragusa, 
who knows anything about cows anyway.” 

For one moment I thought Agnes must 
have gone insane. The countess simply 
went scarlet and I saw at least three people 
bite their lips. One of the first things they 
always tell you about the countess is that 
you must never, never mention anything in 
her hearing that would remind her that her 
first husband made his millions in a cheese 
factory. I could hardly speak. And while 
Brother was absolutely white with fury and 
two or three of the girls choked back little 
sounds that might have been coughs or 
gasps or shrieks, Agnes turned on her 
booted heels and strode back into the 
house. 

To this day I cannot understand what 
happened to Daniel Perkin. He dropped 
his teacup with a crash and moved toward 
the doorway, saying loudly and clearly, 
“Hey, Miss Agnes! Waitforme. I used to 
be a champion milker myself.” 

Poor Madeleine Perkin. I thought she 
would go through the floor. She said 
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Fyr-Fyter Assures ; 
Complete Safety/ // 


A spark! A flame! A devouring blaze 
—endangering precious lives and valu- 
able property! That horror is ever 
present—unless Fyr-Fyter protection 
is always close at hand. 


YR-FYTER puts out fire before it 

becomes dangerous—before it threat- 
enshomeandlovedones. Fyr-F yteractionis 
quick and deadly to flame. It smothers 
the blaze with a harmless chemical vapor 
that snuffs out the flame in an instant. 
Its cost is trivial—and its presence 
means safety to life and property. 


Decide Now to Obtain 
This Sure Protection 


We need salesmen. We have 
immediate opportunities for 100 
men on our national sales force. 
We need these men to carry on 


Every day without Fyr-Fyter Protection means 
danger to all that you hold dear. Picture to 
yourself the fires that have occurred in your 


neighborhood. Recall the anguish of irrepara- our protective work to cut dowa 

. . the appalling national fire loss. 
ble loss suffered by friends and neighbors. To these men we. offer a perma 
Would you choose such an experience? A nent proposition that will return 


an excellent and ever-increasing 
income. 


$300 to $600 a Month! 


We have many men making as much 
as this, and some even more—not one 
month or two months, but the year 

‘round, 

You do not have to be a “‘born”’ sales- 
man. Sales experience, though valu- 
able, is not essential. We train you. 
We equip you so that you can go out and 

begin to make money at once. 
Every Public Building, Store, Factory, 

Garage, Home, School, Hospital, Theatre, 
and Farm is a logical prospect for 
Fyr-Fyter. All you have to do is visit these 
prospects, tell them the vitally interesting 
story of this great service of safety—and 
take orders for Fyr-Fyters. We make all 
deliveries and collections and pay commis- 
sions every 10 days. 

Write At Once 

This is your opportunity to join one of the most 
successful sales organizations in the world. It is 
your opportunity to get started in a dignified 
business that will pay you a splendid income. 
Send at once for the facts of the Fyr-Fyter prop- 
osition. Write—or mark the coupon at (2) 0 
and mail it NOW! 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


973 Fyr-Fyter Bldg Dayton, Oh10 

Sen OO GE GF 88 2 GP GG 8 Ga am am a 

FYR-FYTER COMPANY, a 
973 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio | 


Please send me without obligation the information marked X. 


thousand times NO! Then accept the ab- 
solute and perfect protection that Fyr-Fyter 
offers you. 


Tested and Approved 


Fyr-Fyter Super-Products bear the inspection 
labels of the Fire Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries; they are used by Standard Oil, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Ford Motor Co., General 
Motors, and thousands of other large insti- 
tutions. More than a quarter million of 
these Super-Products have been purchased 
by the Government—every class and type 
of ship in our navy is equipped with 
them—proof positive of their absolute 
effectiveness in fire-fighting. Can you 
afford to be without this protection ? 


Please mail the coupon properly marked at 
(1) O or write us today for the name of our 
representative in your territory. He is a 
trained expert in fire prevention—and can 
give you helpful advice as to the Fyr-Fyter 
Equipment your home or business requires. 
If we should not have a man in your locality, 
we will take care of your wants direct from 
the factory. 


(1) © Fire Protection for me (2) O Offer to Salesmen 4 
Name PUGS ae teen i’. ee BE) $2 
Address. 7@ 2 | 
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Natural 
Plantation Finished 


Crepe Rubber 


For Everybody's 
Everyday Wear 


A thin crepe sole for men’s—women’s—and 
children’s shoes—that gives sport shoe com- 
fort to everyday shoes. 


Bes would like sport-shoe comfort in his 
everyday shoes but everybody does not want to wear 
sport shoes for everyday use. Your favorite dealer will 
show you shoes for man—woman—or child—in your fa- 
vorite styles made by your favorite manufacturer clad with 
Natural Crepe Rubber Soles. You will agree they are as 
neat and good looking as any shoes you have ever seen. 
Simply your regular shoes witha thin, firm tread of Natural 


Crepe Rubber. 


Man’s Walking Shoe made by Hanan 


This live, unprocessed resilient rubber between the sole of 
your shoe and the sidewalk, acts as a shock absorber and 
at the same time gives full support to the muscles of the 
feet. The natural tread gives you a firm grip on the pave- 
ment and gives you greater distance with less effort for 
every step you take. And don’t forget natural crepe is 
waterproof. 

Even “Peck’s Bad Boy” will wear crepe rubber soles 
longer than he ever wore any other type of sole 

Before you buy that next pair of shoes ask your favorite 
dealer to show you your favorite stylein your regular every- 
day shoe, clad with Natural Crepe Rubber. Buy them— 
get greater comfort, longer wear—banish shoe repair bills 
for one year. Last, ‘but not least, they cost no more than 
shoes with ordinary soles. 


RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
of London 


New York Office : 13th Floor, 244 Madison Ave., New York City 


NATURAL CREPE RUBBER 
| “Plantation Finished | 
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“Daddy!” in the most horrified tones, but 
he didn’t pay her the slightest attention. 
Brother stared at me and I- stared at 
Brother. All around us people began talk- 
ing with great animation and cheerfulness. 
Of course the afternoon, with all Brother’s 
wonderful effect, was completely ruined. 

Madeleine Perkin was frantic about her 
father. The Countess di Ragusa was furi- 
ous and Mrs. Judson was wild because 
Brother paid so much attention to Made- 
leine. Everyone else wanted to go away 
and laugh, I know they did. They all 
trickled off. Brother got Madeleine and 
Buchanan to stay in spite of Mrs. Judson, 
and we went out to dinner together and 
some place to dance. The cowboy poet 
pointed out that his wonderful sense of 
rhythm made him a perfect dancer, but 
after a while I got tired and we all decided 
to go home for drinks. On the way back 
Buchanan tried to hold my hand, and I be- 
gan to wonder if I would really like to sign 
myself Vivian Page Boggs. That was why 
I didn’t notice, when we turned up the 
drive, that the lights were on in the kitchen. 
But as we got out of the car I heard the 
most curious sounds from there, loud sing- 
ing and thumping. I couldn’t imagine 
what it could be. But I didn’t want Made- 
leine to think that any of the servants were 
drunk, so as soon as Brother had taken her 
to the veranda I motioned Buchanan to 
follow me and we tiptoed to the kitchen 
door and threw it open suddenly. 

Well! There stood Agnes. She was still 
in her disreputable khaki things and she 
was at the stove making coffee and frying 
ham and eggs. Her hat was off, and the 
white lock in her black hair stood up and 
waved in a perfectly abandoned manner. 
If the color in her cheeks had not been so 
carelessly streaked I would have thought it 
was rouge. She was rattling the fork on 
the frying pan while two utterly impossible- 
looking men sat on the kitchen table and 
sang Little Annie Rooney. Really, if I 
hadn’t noticed especially that there wasn’t 
the slightest odor of alcohol, I would have 


| said they were all intoxicated. One of the 


men I suddenly recognized with a shock to 
be Daniel Perkin, in overalls, with his gray 
hair rumpled. The other was a person I 


| had never seen before, in khaki trousers and 


dreadful boots and a flannel shirt. He had 
reddish hair and the most impudent brown 
eyes I had ever seen in my life. 

“Goodness gracious, Agnes,” I said with 
hauteur, and they stopped singing to stare 
at me and at Buchanan Boggs behind me 
in the doorway. ‘“‘I should think you had 
done enough for one day without disturb- 
ing the entire neighborhood.” 

She turned and positively grinned at me 
as if she was not and never had been a Page 
of Titherington, Massachusetts. 

“Hullo, Vivian,’ she said cheerily. 
“Muzzle not the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. Come in and have a fried egg. Have 
two fried eggs. Eddie,’’ she said to the 
reddish-haired person, “‘hew off some more 
ham. Come in, Mr. Boggs, and help us fill 
up the great open spaces. Danny’’—she 
actually called Mr. Perkin ‘Danny’—“‘ how 
about another beaker of coffee for the 
champion milker of the Flower State?” 

Well, I was only thankful that Madeleine 
Perkin was not a witness to her father’s 
reversion to type. It was bad enough to 
have Agnes a cousin. All I could do was to 
stare icily at that Eddie person, who was 
staring at me most impudently, and leave 
the room in silent scorn. On the veranda 
Brother and Madeleine were deciding to go 
somewhere else to dance, but I was so dis- 
turbed I couldn’t think of leaving the house 
with those men in it. Buchanan said he 
didn’t want to dance, either, and when the 
two others left he began pacing up and down, 
flinging out his arms and telling me some 
other things about his wonderful sense of 
rhythm. 

It was the most romantic setting one 
could want, if one wanted to be romantic. 
The long porch was streaked with white 
starlight, and beyond the black lawn the 
sound of the water was faint against the 
sea wall, and the silver threads in my dress 


October 
mm | 
glimmered in the shadow of a } 
Buchanan Boggs looked splenqj 
pacing up and down between the ; 
pillars and, of course, the convers 
awfully cultural and superior, ; 
poetry and art and life. And y 
furious, because I was go ' 
Agnes, and especially that reddj 
person in the kitchen, that I was 
erly thrilled with all this. It was 
shame that I had to go on thinkj 
ting things to say to them, instea 
the cowboy poet was saying, | 
thinking how I would simply love 
the impudence out of that person 
eyes when I realized that Buche 
halfway through a proposal. My 
posal in Florida and I had hed! 
of it! Of course that made me mo; 
and before I knew whether I w 
make up my mind to accept him, 
fusing him. So, of course, he we 
insulted and I stormed up to bed fa 
fectly vicious. mt 
The next morning Brother poi 
that, after all, the affair had made. 
sider Madeleine more seriously, ; 
our expenses were so large that we 
afford to ask Agnes to go home, 
Buchanan, Brother said I could, 
better than that if I would only 
mind on it. Brother felt that I ha 
putting my mind on it. He warned 
this Florida climate has a softer 
romantic quality which must be 
against. We must be icy and rut 
insisted, for after all, our careers a 
thing. Of course I felt that Bro 
absolutely right. We decided toh 
Agnes had gotten rid of all her N 
land inhibitions in one wild uphe 
that she would now settle dom 
state of mind which we had expect 
And yet something warned my 
sixth sense that we had not seen tl 
Agnes’ extraordinary behavior. | 
We hadn’t. Three days aftery 
president of the humane society, 
formed us, had had her made a 
sheriff, and she and Daniel Perkin’ 
in the back roads to arrest negroes} 
abusing mules in the county roa 
Mr. Perkin told me about the way 
it, and how she stood up and talke 
judge in court about it as if it were’ 
wonderful thing in the world. ‘ 
course, there was a story in the loc 
about it, with Agnes’ picture and ¢ 
right out in print that made Brothe 
rage. And yet, of course, he coul 
anything to her about it, becaust 
Perkin was Madeleine’s father and 
felt that Madeleine was falling in| 
him so much that it wouldn’t be w 
cold to her. But imagine! Negroes 
In court. I was simply appalled. I 
to speak frankly to Mr. Perkin. — 
“Dear Mr. Perkin,” I said 
“Brother and I are so grateful fo 
thing you are doing for poor deal 
It means so much to her to haveson 
tion from men. She’s never had 
know. Her life has been so cram: 
restricted. But I do wish youd 
You can speak frankly, you know. 
cousin. Do you really think Agn 
acquire any charm?” 
It seemed to me that Mr. a 
went a little pinker under his tan 
bushy gray eyebrows lowered over. 
I thought he answered me very st 
“Charm,” he snapped so sudde 

I jumped. “My dear child, yo 
women do have the most peculiar 
suppose by charm you mean kitten 
Your Cousin Agnes has as much 
kittenishness as an automobile h 
has. She’s a good deal like that, y0 
One way, it blinds you, and in anotl 
you can’t see without it. AndI sl 
worry about her life having been C 
if I were you.” 
“Oh, Mr. Perkin,” I said. sot 
wasn’t really—I mean, of 
late, now that she’s so old. © 
Latin all one’s life must ma! 
little—well—peculiar, don’t 
(Continued on Page 4 


|= 


nued from Page 202) | 

jjanswer for a moment, just 
Jigar end, and then he said, 
vem pretty young to me. But 
itin, I’ve been getting Miss 
h me Latin recently. I don’t 
t nywhere with all this art talk, 
tir a comfort to get your teeth 
told language like Latin. First 
,) thing I’ve done since I’ve 
a. Those old Romans were he 
tal too. If I’d known about the 
| Elder handled that Carthage 
have broken the cold-storage 
; years earlier. I’m pretty 
\ifiss Agnes. And as for her 
1/-, well, she doesn’t seem half 
me as all you skinny, sullen 


‘! [thought Mr. Perkin must 
zone deliberately to insult me 
e awful thought came. to me 
perhaps he was getting really 
| his. Perhaps he meant to ask 
r him. How perfectly awful 
jie for Madeleine. And there 
16 Suppose Brother married 
id Agnes wouldn’t let Mr. 
t) enough money on them to 
.¢in the best marble. I decided 
sous talk with Brother. 

idl to give a series of supper 
» own front lawn, to bring in 
)'girls and men for us to con- 
| /ally, it was time, for here was 
7 gone and I hadn’t even met 


li) We felt that as long as Agnes 
there was nothing she could 
picuous. I can’t imagine why 
vat would handicap her. It 


iy began so beautifully that 
.}d a few people to dinner, just 
ed Mr. Perkin, and a new man 
ra trying out for me. Agnes 
‘tiet and possible all during 
hi didn’t quote Latin things 
M Perkin understood, and that 
ur anyway, and she didn’t be- 
-fecdotes about mules in that 
vce of hers. She just sat and 
ig, for her, really quite well. 
vering her black satin evening 
t) Vfront that makes her shoul- 
square, and brings out the jetty 
of er eyes and the smoky black- 
hr with the startling white lock. 
is she looked so much like an 
ai because Madeleine had given 
‘A ducky silver-lace dress and 


. {ld one, and they were both 

tivand scant and marvelously 

or ast to Agnes’ solid black. It 

1e ght background for us and the 

tk their eyes off us. Except, 

M Perkin, but you could hardly 
} 


t] lawn the dance floor was a 
1b under the lights in the trees, 
9¢iut palms were black against 
in there was a moon coming up 
br and the orchestra was play- 
t) smartest people were coming 
\re two newspaper reporters 
ra en with flash lights. We had 
ryody we had ever met and 
le had sworn she would bring 
a I was simply walking on air 
deaniel Perkin dance the first 
h 2, He danced rather like the 
0 | Lonument in a fog, but I was 
injiim what a lot he had missed 
ac hosen to be silly about Agnes, 
okl up and here he was staring 
ed at the house, paying as much 
tone as if I hadn’t been there at 


‘She matter?” I said without 


e Miss Agnes anywhere,” he 
ntly, and while I was furious 
hinking about her just then, I 
ye(that she wasn’t in sight. I 
it jas a sign that she wouldn’t 
chat dance anyway. But he 
&Ging more and more absent- 
inf I gave him up in disgust and 
tolo and look for her. I had to 


THE SATURDAY 


be back on the porch to speak to a lot more 
people who were arriving. It was really 
going to be a huge success. Everybody who 
mattered was coming and a lot more who 
hadn’t been invited, and while that was a 
little awkward, still it is always a flattering 
sign that it is considered smart to be seen 
at your house. 

There seemed to be any quantity of the 
most fascinating men whom Brother could 
weed out afterward. I wasradiantly happy 
with the way everything was going until 
Daniel Perkin came up looking perfectly 
savage. 

“‘Can’t you find her?” I asked him ab- 
sently, for I was staring at the most mar- 
velous man coming along the veranda with 
Rhoda Allen. He was tall and his hair was 
a dull copper color and he looked perfectly 
adorably stern and cross. There was some- 
thing familiar about him too. I was racking 
my brains to think where I had seen him 
before and all the time my heart was beat- 
ing simply terribly, because it might be 
Edmund Hill. And it was. He looked down 
into my eyes, and just as the shivers were 
going down into my heels the most awful 
shock went over me. For he was the 
reddish-haired person that Agnes called 
“Eddie” in my kitchen. Edmund Hill! 
That one! I have no words to say how I felt. 
I was just floundering around in the most 
awful confusion, trying to think what I 
should think. 

But before I could speak Daniel Perkin 
was glaring at Edmund. “You're the 


president of that humane society,’’ he said, | 
“What do you mean | 


and everyone stared. 
by sending Agnes Page out alone to stop a 
dog-and-wildeat fight?” 

“JT didn’t. What do you mean?” he 
answered. 

“Well, she’s gone. They say a phone 
message came for her. Didn’t you send it?”’ 


‘Of course not. Think I’m crazy? When | 


did she get it?” 

“About an hour ago.” 

“And she left immediately? ”’ 

“That’s what they say.” Mr. Perkin 
breathed heavily through his nose. “‘Have 
you any idea where this fight is?” 

“Out beyond Pleasant Glade Farm. Out 
in the glades. They promised me they’d call 
it off. Good Lord!” 

“Well,” snapped Mr. Perkin, “they 
must have called it on again. We're not 
going to stand here and argue about it, are 
we? I’ve got a car here.”’ 

“Good,’’ Edmund _ Hill said. 
borrow it?”’ 

“You mean, can you go with me?” 

““Who’s arguing now? It'll take both of 
us. For heaven’s sake, snap intoit! That’s 
a rotten crowd out there. I'll leave word 
for a bunch of deputies to follow us. Only 
we’ve got to beat it now.” 

“T’m with you,” Daniel Perkin said, and 
they turned and ran toward the drive. 

Well, you can imagine how I felt. Ed- 
mund Hill, the president of the humane so- 
ciety. Edmund Hill in khaki in my own 
kitchen, intimate with my own Cousin 
Agnes. Edmund Hill, the nicest man in 
Miami, dashing away from my party on ac- 
count of Agnes. That was the thought that 
set me wild. And he was wonderful in a 
dinner coat. 

I couldn’t bear it. I simply left every- 
body staring and before I really knew what 
I was doing I was dashing down the veranda 
after them. 

That is, I started to dash down the 
veranda after them. Suddenly a hand 
caught my arm and jerked me back and I 
looked up and it was Brother. His eyes 
were staring at me coldly, and the little 
white dents each side his nose, which show 
when he is in one of his cold rages, were 
coming and going. 

“Vivian,” he said, and gripped my arm, 
“what does this mean? You are forgetting 
yourself. You are forgetting me. Go back 
to our guests.” 

“Oh, Brother darling,’ I said breath- 
lessly, trying to tear myself away. ‘‘Oh, 
please don’t stop me. Please. That’s Ed- 
mund Hill with Mr. Perkin, and they’re 
going off to stop Agnes from stopping a 
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Style 648 


COLORS 
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per pair 


Style 643 


COLORS 
Blue, Red, Brown, 
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per pair 


HERE’S a world of style to the new Monito Wool 
Socks—the latest four-color plaids and patterns of the 
finest wools, spun by the English process to get the dis- 
tinctive color effects that make the smartest appearance. 


Woven into the Monito fabrics are the finest Australian 
wools with just enough reinforcement of mercerized lisle 
to produce the right balance for firm, smooth and light 
textures. Result—style plus comfort, plus fit, plus wear- 
ing qualities. 

Ask to see Monito Style Numbers 643 and 648 at the men’s wear 


counter. Or, if your dealer can’t supply you, use the coupon. 22 
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Why shovel carbon 


into your motor ? 


Winterfront 
the Automatic 
Radiator Shutter 


Leading automotive engi- 
neers have endorsed Winter- 
front by making it standard 
equipment on America’s 
finest cars, such as Packard 
8, Peerless 8, and all models 
of Pierce Arrow. 


It enhances the appearance 
of any car and as we make 
364 shapes and styles there 
is one to fit your car. The 
price for cars with large 
radiator is $28.00; medium, 
$25.00; small, $22.50. 


No upkeeb—Winterfront 
will outlast your car. See 
your dealer today or write us 


“I don’t!’ you say. 


Of course, you don’t knowingly 
shovel carbon into your motor. 


But you are producing the same re- 
sult if you drive during the nine 
months from September to May 
without a regulator on the front of 


your radiator. 


Worse yet, the excessive use of the 
choke delivers a wet mixture to the 
cylinders. This condenses in the cold 
motor and carries an excess of car- 
bon from the combustion chamber 
to the crank case. Result— 


—scored cylinders, worn bearings and gen- 
eral destruction of your motor, to say nothing 
of the worry and trouble. 


During these nine months your motor 
cannot function properlyunless the flow of 
cold air through the radiator is regulated. 


The only complete answer is found in 


Pines Automatic Winterfront 


which shuts out the cold and holds in the 
heat until the motor needs air, then by 
continuous self-regulation it automatically 
keeps the motor running at its best re- 
gardless of weather conditions. 


There is only one Winterfront. 
It is automatic. 
It is made by Pines. 


Four thin bolts hold itto the radiator; there 
is no motor or other connection to make. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CoO. 
404 No. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


INTERFRONT 


TRADE MARK REG U.S, PAT. OFF. 


PINES AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTER 


Let us send you a copy of our new booklet,““Keeping Your Car Fit in 
Cold Weather.” Just sign your name on the margin and mail to us. 
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wildcat fight and I—oh, I can’t let him go 
without me!” 

Really, Brother’s eyes were perfectly 
frightening. They turned to little green 
slits. 

“Vivian!” he said. ‘Pull yourself to- 
gether. It is not possible that you are 
deliberately running after this Hill per- 
son. Heisn’t important tous. The big man 
behind him is Albert J. Swanson who is 
coming here tonight. He is the one you 
want. He ——” 

I don’t believe in all my life I ever inter- 
rupted before, or deliberately disobeyed 
him. But this time it was as if he were 
suddenly only’an unnecessary shadow in a 
Van Dyke beard who had not the slightest 
interest for me. 

“Let me go,”’ I said, and jerked my arm 
out of his grasp. “‘You’re hurting me. Oh, 
they’re starting the car.” 

And I ran down the veranda and down 
the three steps, forgetting his voice behind 
me even as J heard it. I was standing by 
the car and my only feeling was that I was 
glad I looked appealing and silvery in the 
moonlight. 

“Oh, please,’ I said, “I want to come 
with you too.” 

It was utterly typical of the curious way 
that Agnes made men act that they did not 
instantly leap out and help mein. Edmund 
Hill was working the starter and never 
even looked up, but Mr. Perkin turned his 
head and said gruffly, ““You can’t come.” 

I was boiling. “‘But I want to come,” I 
cried to him, over the beginning noise of 
the engine. 

He never looked at me that time, just 
shook his head. “‘ Don’t want you,” I think 
he said, but I didn’t stop to find out. For 
as the car began to roll forward I made one 
leap for the rear door, opened it and fell in, 
just as it speeded up around the curve. It 
was a minute or two before I could pick 
myself up and get my breath, and then I 
couldn’t tell whether those two men sitting 
stiffly in the front seat, outlined against the 
glare of the lights, knew I was there or not. 
My heart was thumping so loudly I should 


| think they would have heard it, but I 


didn’t dare to speak to them for fear they 
would take me back. I just glued my eyes 
on the awfully nice back of Edmund Hill’s 
head and made up my mind that I wasn’t 
going to be done out of anything this time. 

Pretty soon it wouldn’t have made any 
difference whether I made any noise or not, 
because the car was going at such a fiendish 


| rate they couldn’t have heard me anyway. 


In two minutes I had no idea where we 
were or in what direction we were going. 
First we were jerking through traffic, with 
the city lights streaming past on each side, 
and then we were on the Tamiami Trail, 


| with the street lights blinking with alter- 


nate patches of dark, and then we were 
turning corners among more lights, and 
then we were going faster than ever on a 
horribly bumpy road, with no lights at all 


| anywhere but the white lights of the car 


itself and the searchlight fixed on the edge 
of the road, with tall weeds and insects sud- 
denly bright streaming through it. All I 
could do was to hang on tight and keep my 
lower jaw relaxed so that I wouldn’t bite 
my tongue off when we hit a bump. The 
car rocked and creaked and shivered. 

Out beyond the lights of the car there 
were fewer and fewer trees looming up 
blackly against the star dust of the sky, and 
there was a cool wet wind blowing and a 
sense of flat, dark vast-reaching country. 
Furious and bruised and beginning to be a 
little frightened as I was, I thought the wind 
smelled deliciously of dew on sun-dried 
grasses. And once when Edmund—I was 
thinking of him as Edmund by that time— 
went slowly because of a terribly bad place 
in the road, I looked out and saw the whole 
arch of the sky spattered with stars set over 
the level black saucer of the earth. It 
seemed to me we were miles and miles and 
miles away from everything and everybody, 
alone in the very middle of the Everglades. 
Once when they stopped the car dead to 
argue about a crossroad, I could hear the 
blood roaring in my ears, the insect noises 


at least taken Daniel Perkin y 
remembered then that I had } 
with him; but even so —— J] 
I could have spoken to her pre 
Then we were off again, by 
banging and rocking through th 
absolutely ridiculous rate of 8} 
when I was thrown violently 
cried out to them not to gos 
Daniel Perkin started and loo 
at me in astonishment, so I kne 
known I was there. But that ¢ 
them go any more slowly. Ay; 
us the red light of another ear y 
and we were gradually catching 
I thought for a moment it we 
and I hoped they’d catch it got 
tell her exactly what I thought; 
ging Edmund Hill away from 
and yet when it turned out not 
I was glad, because I didn’t wan 
her so soon. a. 
The car ahead turned sudden 
road that ended in a dark groy 
ings and switched its lights off 
parked beside it and switched | 
and Daniel Perkin waited, look 
them. There must have been a 
cars in the yard. I could see tl 
humped against the sky. Acros 
low dark building like a cow 
gleams of light showing. They 
been cracks in window shutters, 
dark figures of two men went ov 
knocked on a door, only a narro' 
light showed where it was open 
and where they squeezed througl 
the open door came the dull 
murmur of men’s voices. a 
with a queer sort of excitemen' 
the horrid darkness of everythin 
the hurried cracks of light, frig! 
But before I knew it Edmund H 
Perkin were out of the car al 
quietly toward the building. Ki 
see them, and then their fi 
blotted out against the bulk of 
there I was alone in the car, shivi 
cool Everglade air. Suddenly} 
dog barked, and from a shed 1 
horribly loudly that I almost 
some dogs began howling. It we 
terrible. I simply couldn’t sit t 
But when I got out of the ear: 
out in my best silver slippers : 
muddy ground, suddenly I hat 
awful feeling I ever had in my |) 
as if all that dark stretched 
stretched out enormously aroun 
the stars shot up a million miles: 
head and there I was alone ands 
the middle of it. And nobody ¢ 
feet were wet and any moment li 
been eaten up by those horrib 
dogs and nobody would care. If 
angry with Brother for letting m 
that. He should have stopped 
then I had a sudden feeling tha 
matter to Brother anyway. Al 
about was making a rich marria 
wanted me to make a rich mat 
because that would be good for! 
him then as if he were a tiny! 
seen down at the end of a | 
Right then I knew I didn’t wan 
that kind of marriage. I didn’t 
awfully straining effort of it. I 
want to be artistic. All I wante 
somebody to keep me from feel 
and so little and so awfully lor 
he’d gone on after Agnes jus i 
existed. I called once to Mr. 
I heard was somebody sayin 
those terrible dogs that we 
and howling. So finally 
through mud and wet gr 
shadow where Mr. Per 
were. I found Edmund's 4 
it and he turned and y 
once and went on peerin; 
‘“What—what are you 
whispered. Be 
‘She isn’t in there any 
pered back, and went on 
(Continued on Pa. 


nued from Page 206) 
‘furious. I caught at his arm 
it makes you think she came 


“Jer car’s here. Can’t imagine 


,” I began out loud, because 
erated with them, when to my 
mund put a big warm hand 
icth and kept it there. 
st, I tell you,’ he whispered. 
, ack if you want to look, but 
’sake shut up.”’ 
tid to look through the crack. 
[jas simply wild with anger. I 
ten treated like that in my 
gave me the most confused 
s/l felt small and lost and un- 
a yet there was something so 
fiite about his hand, if you see 
a1 I know I stared through the 
Inst a minute before I could see 
atall. I could feel his sleeve 
ynoulder. Then suddenly be- 
rex everything came real. 
as, crowd of men inside, I could 
n¢ moving restlessly and talking 
i a kind of excited tension in 
sJAt first all I could see was a 
hf light surrounded by shadow, 
ll\ellowish lights moved in un- 
s.'Then I saw that the bright 
aprt of fenced-in place covered 
under brilliant dropped elec- 
he small uneasy lights were 
ei ette ends. Our side of the 
elionly a few people and fortu- 
y 'dn’t always stand in front of 
. At one side of the sawdust 
see a big box with a wire- 
ot Within that something 
1 caught a glimpse within of 
_yand green fires that flared on 
tl dogs somewhere in the dark 
aauffied louder yelling. 
|Fmund. “What’s that, in that 


ediis head down to me, never 
es off the crack. ‘‘The wild- 
hiered. “Biggest I ever saw. 
no: dogs to ribbons before they 
g' this man Jake for this. But 
a /ing until I know where Miss 
1¢:—what’re you shivering for? 
n'|brought the dogs in yet any- 
ill staring into the crack he 


a 


icld up my hand and put it into 
cht. 

kijleaned over and said across 
eranother door?’ 

of hem,” Edmund whispered 
1e ae in back connects with the 
e ie dogs are. They’ll bring 
iajway. The other one is just 


alund and see if she’s there,” 
1 jid, and I heard him hit his 
t {2 wall as he turned the cor- 
ia] in Edmund’s pocket, in his 
‘fl isp, was the only comfortable 
it fe. 
‘alyou do? What can you do?” 
" ing to him. 

s(eezed my hand once, warn- 
i That depends. That you, 


the way around,” he said. 
nywhere that I can see. 


, 


, Whispered, nudging them. I 
t glimpse through the crack. 
brizing in the dogs.” 
*, . the smoky shadows, you 
tl mutter of the crowd grown 
i, zht stretched. The frantic 
t] dogs came to our ears sud- 
iued, as if a door had been 
‘hilat green eyes of fire in the 
dédstared. I caught a glimpse 
paw with bright claws reach- 
» wire, and a gleam of white 
h. |[en were going by the cracks 
off our view and we could 
as! dogs pulling and scratching 
ss¢. Their barking was deafen- 
th and the men with them had 
1 we could see the sawdust 


Mr. Perkin said softly, on the 
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again, empty and yellow, fenced in with 
boards on the other side, over which men’s 
heads and shoulders showed plainly. They 
were betting and the voices of the men hold- 
ing the dogs came to us clearly. 

It hit me suddenly, as if I hadn’t really 
thought of it before, that those men in 
there really meant to let that wildcat at 
those dogs, and those dogs at that wildcat. 
It made me cold and sick all over to think 
that they would like, actually enjoy, that 
cold, laughing deliberate cruelty. The 
thought of it swept over me suddenly as the 
bigness of the dark had, and for a minute 
I thought I should faint with the realiza- 
tion that life could be big and bitter and 
terrible like that. 

I think I shut my eyes and buried my face 


_ in Edmund’s coat sleeve, and I know I was 


saying ‘‘Oh, don’t let them! Oh, don’t let 
them!”’ over and over again. 

But then suddenly, as if both men beside 
me had taken quick deep breaths, they 
said, “‘There she is. She came in behind the 
dogs.”” Mr. Perkin made a sound that was 
like a groan and started for the door. I 
opened my eyes and stared through the 
crack, 

There stood Agnes. She was in there. In 


the middle of the sawdust patch, with the |, 


electric lights shining full on that white 
lock in her black hair, making inky shadows 
of her black eyes. It poured over her white 
calm face and over her white shoulders 
where her cloak had fallen back. Her black 
satin slippers were deep insawdust. Beyond 
her was smoky darkness filled with cigar 
lights and men’s angry faces; and in front 
of her, still leashed, the dogs raved. I could 
see them now, big deep-chested dogs, a 
brindle one and a white one with cropped 
ears, straining toward her, where she stood 
in front of the wildcat’s cage. She stood 
there, tall and black and white, and sud- 
denly I was so proud of her and glad of her, 
standing there like that, that I could have 
burst. 

You could not hear anything over the 
noise of the dogs and the aroused, shouting 
voices of the men. I think she said some- 
thing to the men who held the dogs, but I 
saw one shake his head, surly and watchful, 
and let the dogs straining against their 
chest straps reach a little nearer toward her 
with their scrabbling front paws. Men were 
yelling to her to get back, and two elbowed 
out of the crowd by the dogs and started 
for her. Outside by the door we could hear 
Mr. Perkin shouting and struggling with 
the door men. Edmund started toward the 
door, but I pulled him back. For through 
the crack, just as a man came near Agnes, 
I saw. her move back a step or two, almost 
up against the wildcat’s cage. She had 
made a slow gesture with one white large 
hand and I saw a revolver in it, shining and 
steady and purposeful. The crowd quieted 
down. The men quieted the dogs. We 
heard her voice, cool and confident, with an 
accustomed edge of authority in it, cover 
the dogs’ choked whining. 

“Take those dogs out of here,” she said, 
and every syllable was distinct and im- 
pressive. “I ama county deputy sheriff and 
I order this fight stopped. Start going out 
that door at once and don’t stop going. I 
want this place empty in five minutes.” 

There was a dead quiet. Then a man’s 
voice cried suddenly over the heads of the 
crowd: “Take that gun away from her, 
Jake, She’s alone. Don’t let a woman fool 
you that way, Jake. Hit her over the ear 
and let the dogs in. We’ve paid our 
money.” 

“Let the dogs in! Let the dogs in!” the 
crowd yelled, growling and muttering and 
catcalling, and another burst of barking 
from the dogs drowned out Mr. Perkin’s 
voice shouting at them from the door, Ed- 
mund was with him there now and they had 
locked arms and were fighting their way in, 
but the crowd did not know that yet. I was 
alone at the crack, sobbing and pounding 
the shutters and screaming “Agnes! 
Agnes! Agnes!” as if anyone could have 
heard me for the riot inside. 

They were pressing in across the sawdust 
space toward her. A crouching man in a 
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Better reception this 
season than last ! 


Wc cee you like better 
radio reception this 
fall and winter than last? 
Better distance? Better vol- 
ume? Better tone? You 
will enjoy better results in 
every way, this season, if 
you keep your tubes at full 
efficiency with the Jefferson 
Home Tube Rejuvenator. 


Alltubes deteriorate rap- 
idly with use. TheJefferson 
Tube Rejuvenator “brings 
them back” in 10 minutes! 
Use it oncea month—keep 
your tubes like new. Com- 
pletely restores paralyzed or 
exhausted tubes. Doubles 
and trebles tube life, quick- 
ly paying for itself through 
this great saving. 


Takes large or small tubes 
—types 201-A, 301-A, UV- 
199, C-299, 5-VA. Attach 
to any alternating current 
electric light socket in your 
home. The Jefferson Home 
Rejuvenator for tubes is 
as essential for satisfactory 
radio receptionas a charger 
for storage batteries. Get 
one now; start the season 
with your tubes in perfect 
condition. Sold by leading 
dealers in radio supplies, 
and fully guaranteed. 


77.50 


$10 in Canada 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 So. Green St., Chicago, III. 


Makers of Jefferson Radio, Bell Ringing and 
Toy Transformers; Jefferson Spark Coils for 
Automobile, Stationary and Marine Engines; 
Jefferson Oil Burner Ignition Coils and 
Transformers. 
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JEFFERSON 
Radio Transformers 
Your radio, no matter 
how costly, can be no bet- 
ter than its transformers. 
Our experience as the 
world’s largest manufac- 
turers of small transform- 
ets is everywhere recog- 
nized by leading radio 
engineers who carefully 
specify “Jefferson.” If you 
want amplification with- 
out distortion—clear, 
pure, sweet, natural tones 
from your radio— make 
sure it is equipped with 
Jefferson Transformers. 
Sold by the better radio 
dealers, used by leading 

set manufacturers. 
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TUBE REJUVENATOR 


Keeps radio tubes like new 
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. .. and to stop that 
leaking closet tank 
trouble, get a 


| oxare ea 

araba 
through Master 
Plumbers only— 


$1.25 


Guaranteed 3 Years 


Like the Magic Car- 
pet, A-B-A Travel- 
ers’ Cheques take 
you wherever you 
want to go. 


“Coin Of The Realm” © ‘N 
Wherever You May Travel * 


The most widely used “Travel Money.” Safer than currency to carry on 
the person while traveling. Convenient because not dependent for cashing 


upon banks or banking hours. Good for U. S. customs. An identification. 
Sold by 11,000 banks and trust companies in the United States and Canada. 


Washers, Washers, Ever 


y 


ywhere 
—and not a drop to drip 


PsTatrs, downstairs—in bathroom, kitchen, laundry. 
On every faucet—you need a NEVER-DRIP—just once! 

By actual test and count, and subjected to hot running 
water at 200°, this washer withstood the wear of more than 
a million faucet turns. No longer will that constant drip, 
drop, drip, drop annoy you. No more of those nasty 
brown spots on your beautiful porcelain. 

Just be sure you are getting NEVER-DRIP by looking 
for the black stripe on every washer. Your Master Plumber 
will gladly install them on every faucet in your home. Or 
buy as few or as many as you need at his shop. If you 
fail to get them there, write and tell us. 


WOODWARD-WANGERCO., 1106-1114 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia-- Quality Plumbing Specialties Since 1906 
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My 


American 
BANKERS 
Association 


Cheques 


Denominations $10, $20, $50 and $100. 


Buy your American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques at your own bank. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 


Ask your bank for free travel booklet, ‘‘ Travel Trails,” or write us direct. 


Identify this 
washer by its 
black stripe. 


cap and torn sweater worked nearer her, 
his eye on the revolver which covered him. 
I had the feeling that if she made any sort 
of motion, like hesitancy or fear or even 
aggression, he would be able to get the re- 
volver away from her. But she stood like a 
rock, even her eyes motionlessly fixed on 
him, her hand and her braced elbow steady, 
her revolver a straight bar of light. Behind 
them the crowd shouted with wide-open 
mouths that cried indistinguishable words, 
and the dogs’ feet sent up the sawdust in 
showers. 

Then the man in the sweater jerked, as if 
to leap at her. The crack of the revolver 
was instant, stunning. The smoke swirled 
thick about her. The man in the sweater 
leaped back, swearing and grabbing at his 
foot. She had fired just beyond his toes. 
The crowd gave back. Agnes stood still 
before the cage, still motionless, and her 
eyes were like black light. 

“Get back,” she cried again. ‘‘The next 
time I shoot, somebody gets hurt. Get back 
and get out, now.” 

For a moment the men stood, defiant. 
But behind them the crowd was milling 
and struggling, crying something to the 
ones with the dogs. Shouts and the noises 
of a struggle came from where Mr. Perkin 
and Edmund were fighting their way in. 

‘Get out of here, every last one of you,” 
Agnes cried again suddenly and raised her 
revolver, and at that the pep went out of 
the crowd as if she had turned the hose on a 
starched dress. 

They just melted and faded and strag- 
gled away, out through the door, running 
across the yard, until behind me the yard 
was full of the sound of automobile starters 
and the noise of engines roaring and tires 
racing down the drive. 

They were dragging the dogs away, the 
growling, struggling big brutes. Mr. Perkin 
strode across the sawdust toward Agnes 
and behind him I caught a glimpse of Ed- 
mund crashing a fist against a man’s chin. 
But the queer thing was the white, still way 
Agnes stood against the wildcat’s cage, 
looking at Mr. Perkin coming toward her. 

I really thought he was going to put his 
arms around her then and there and kiss 
her, right under the electric light. 

But the queer look in her face stopped 
him. ‘ You’re not hurt?” I heard him say. 
“Agnes, what is it?” 

“Tt’s this darned wildcat,’ she said 
slowly, staring at him as if she wasn’t quite 
sure what she was saying, considering the 
way he was looking at her. ‘‘I backed up 
against this cage and he stuck his claws 
through the back of my dress. I couldn’t 
have moved if I had wanted to.” 

But then Mr. Perkin really did put his 
arms around her. JI stopped looking just 
then, for Edmund came out to get me. 

“Gosh, what a woman! Magnificent, 
isn’t she?” he said to me, leading me back 
to the car with a firm hand on my arm. “IT 
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should think you’d be awf 
her.” 

“T—I am,” I said unstea 
by him in the dark. And tr 
was warm all over with beiy 
was related to her. But at { 
I was stabbed with jealousy | 
admire her so. Because he» 
too. Suddenly I could have 
how big and wonderful and 
I could have cried, because J 
single thing that he could ac 
thing. It hurt deliciously, fe 
and humble there beside hin 
I ever expect to attract a mai 
as he was? 

“Are you—are you fond ¢ 
said to him weakly, becaus: 
afraid I would cry. | 

“T like kittens,”’ he said, s 
the lighted doorway, where / 
Perkin were coming slowly, 
Little things. Warm, like 
Where is your hand, by the 

I don’t know what he want 
haps he thought I was still ¢ 
Agnes and Mr. Perkin were a 
in the dark, and she was laug 
a happy woman will. It ah 
ery again. But Edmund put 
in his pocket and held it the 
I couldn’t. | 

“Why, it’s Vivian,” Ag 
denly. “‘Why, Vivian, you 
sport. How corking of you 
here with Dan and Eddie. C 
be frozen.” FF 

All of them were looking ; 
mund was looking at me a) 
really seen me before. I sii 
stand it, her kindness and tl 

“Oh, don’t be nice to me, 1) 
I wailed and my teeth cha\ 


been so horrid and snippy to. 
so—so wonderful. You m 
came out to help you. I ear 
I”—I had to swallow hard} 
fiantly at Eddie, who was hoi 
even tighter—‘‘I was jealou 
oh, Agnes, I’m so proud of : 


Suddenly they were all |; 
and Agnes was patting my 
Mr. Perkin was patting the 
shoved me a little nearer Ex| 

“Take her home, Ed”’ shi 
ways thought she’d be a ni) 
could get her alone. Now! 
complished my fell purpose 0 
to catch a rich and hands 
you'll have to teach her Lil 
know, it begins, ‘Amo, amas 

“Good—goodness  gracio) 
gasped, but they had alrez/ 
and Eddie was making me }f 
in the most thrillingly mast 
And then I forgot Agnes, too} 
to start in right then planni 
possibly make him admire mi 
did her. | | 
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Which She is Accustomed?’’ 
“‘To be Frank; No.”’ ‘“‘Shake! Neither Can I!”’ 
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es coos along with it, 
ye her protectorate in Tunis, 
hiis already having considerable 
y» keep the tricolor flying. The 
ial empire of North Africa is 
t) greatest projects of modern 
t, with tremendous potentiali- 
}) till a trackless waste of fertile 
y needs attention to make it one 
gardens of the world, it is well 
g ing for, and the French must 
j)o the bitter end. 
yee afford to keep her present 
, foroeco throughout the winter 
id; on advanced lines? Unfortu- 
nc ains begin about the same time 
Pars inclined parliament re- 


s' Paris. It is a parliament that 
1, regarding the war as a little 
{2 colonies until the same thing 
sjned to the armies of Spain al- 
yened to the French. It was a 
nvorn and battered line that Gen- 
» Jhambrun commanded, when 
4¢an thinking in divisions instead 
li is. ‘ : 
aDe Chambrun, born in Wash- 
Titrict of Columbia, direct de- 
t Lafayette, which makes him a 
“Ae United States as well as of 
yther-in-law of Nicholas Long- 
Sjaker of our House of Repre- 
e resides at Fez, in a splendid 
jy ace that once belonged toa caid. 
ajial Lyautey, the Governor Gen- 
s the Grand Seigneur of Mo- 
ni the night of April seventeenth, 
o¢ when the Riffian hordes first at- 
th French posts. Then the gay 
feed from the beautiful patios, 
‘th grapes and tinkling with 
wiains. Overnight, De Chambrun 
tl hardest working general of the 
ry. The forces under his command 
2cut 12,000 men. He bombarded 
(fice at Paris with insistent de- 
h) help be sent and quickly. But 
sr ost in the French zone fell into 
d) The railway line between Fez 
athe only gateway into Algeria, 
_/e Chambrun hurled in the For- 
rij, that had already received an 
alyn for heroic resistance, and the 
vas free. Then Fez was threat- 
ed city of Islam. Had it fallen, 
le that all the great caids to the 
od have joined forces with the 
o| advance guards were only five 
1 the city. But De Chambrun’s 
al lously held. Now the French 
nit thinks in units even greater 
‘igns. It is operating in Morocco 
ijirmy corps. 
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| 
oc geste of certain Americans aided 
n Government considerably in 
r of stirring up popular enthusi- 
die. Headed by Colonel Charles 
‘, edoubtable soldier of fortune, 
TL of many wars, a dozen Amer- 
yrs offered their services to 
fhe Quai d’Orsay mulled over 
for a long time before the light 
¢ them. France could not accept 
| ficially, for fear of what Wash- 
at think, and say. But under 
Pes of France, the Americans 
ecepted to serve the most ex- 
elant of Allah, His Majesty, 
(yef, Sultan of Morocco, whom 
are nominally defending in 
vainst the Riff. Morocco was 
_ state, only a protectorate. 
1 would probably ignore the 
° gton would, perhaps, not 
he trouble to wash its hands of 
ons, or take any notice of them 
Vv). So the cymbals were beaten 
-|tums and tom-toms sounded. 
hy press, in big, front-page stories, 
with manly photographs, an- 

|{ the French public, one and all, 
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that American archangels had offered to 
aid France in the new fight for civilization. 
There were luncheons, dinners, official 
banquets, a presentation at the Elysée to 
the president of the Republic, a reception 
tendered by the prime minister, with all the 
reporters present. As guests of French 
aviation, and piloted by aces of the World 
War for whom as yet there was no pressing 
necessity in Morocco, the Americans were 
then given wonderful and colorful days in 
Spain, more days and nights of receptions 
and speeches when the Spanish tom-toms 
sounded, and the press announced the 
glorious news that after nearly three 
decades, American and Spaniard would 
fight side by side. Then, at Rabat, the 
political capital of Morocco, the Americans 
were formally received by Mulai Yusef, 
with all the pomp and glory of Africa. 
They marched to the palace through solid 
lines of the famous Black Guard of the 
Sultan, mounted on veritable Arab charg- 
ers, gorgeous in flowing cloaks of green, 
scarlet and gold. Bands played in the 
outer and inner compounds. Marshal 
Lyautey in person performed the introduc- 
tion. The Sultan then announced, however, 
that his budget, unless he could make an 
additional touch on France, would not 
permit the Americans to draw pay until 
April of next year. Since then they have 
been permitted to work. As an after- 
thought, the initials U. S. which had been 
ordered for their uniforms were replaced by 
the star of the Sultan’s Sherifian Empire. 
One American has already landed in a base 
hospital. Others may be killed. 


Blockhouse Warfare 


The French war against the Riff, natu- 
rally, has been vastly different from the 
Spanish brand. The French study every 
military question scientifically and they 
fight carefully, quite aside from the fact 
that they have the finest army in the world 
today. But this is a war that has taken 
them back decades before the World War. 
This is again the war of the open move- 
ment, of cavalry, and with a line of block- 
houses rather than trenches as the marked 
front. None of the discoveries of the 
World War are of much use, and nothing 
has been shown that will probably ever be 
employed as new in any future war be- 
tween up-to-date powers. A trench front 
in the Riff country would occupy all the 
forces of France, and besides the Riff will 
not fight in such fashion; so trenches are 
useless except to surround the forts and 
blockhouses. The Riff uses trenches for his 
own posts, and his trenches are, in fact, the 
only improvement upon any device em- 
ployed in the World War. The story has 
gone abroad that the Riff army is being 
guided by Berlin, as well as financed by 
Russia. This is but another cock-and-bull 
story, part of the usual propaganda cam- 
paign. The French officers in Morocco are 
the first to scoff at it. They only wish the 
Riffians were officered by Germans. They 
have fought the Germans, and know the 
Germans’ methods thoroughly. The Riff 
methods of warfare are so old that to this 
modern army they are entirely new. Asa 
matter of fact, the only Germans with the 
Riff are a few score deserters from the 
Spanish Foreign Legion. These men were 
at once used at one of the best tasks the 
German soldier knows how to perform— 
namely, trench making. But the trenches, 
made by the Riff themselves, that have 
been taken by the French, show an advance 
over anything ever found on the German 
lines in France. The salient difference be- 
tween the Riff and German trenches is that 
the former nearly all have overhead cover- 
ing that makes them completely invisible 
from the air. They are usually built against 
hillsides, scooped out from the front, 
leaving a natural roof of rock or dirt, then 
built up again in front, the men inside 
firing through loopholes. 
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ORWE.MEANWELLS _ 5 7R 
"INTERCOLLEGIATE ” cis sedi 
(1925 MOOEL) ) 
HORSE-SHOE GRIP EDGE 
PIVOT TREAD —> 


HEAVY DUCK UPPER 
}e-FULL LEATHER TRIM 


HEAVY CREPE SOLE > 


ARCH SUPPORT NH 
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RON ORTHOPAEDIC | VEZG 


CUSHION HEEL 
SPECIAL DESIGN 


HEAVY SCUFFER TOE CAP. 
STUBBER TOE GUARDS 


A Suction Crepe Sole 


Dr. Meanwell’s Intercollegiate has 
the popular crepe sole—specially 
processed for long wear—with three 
exclusive features, the horseshoe 
grip edge that prevents slipping on 
any surface, the built-up pivoting 
point just at the base of the big toe 
and the stubber toe guards—six layers 


of rubber and fabric. 


And notice the other superiorities! 
—the orthopaedic heel, the arch 


support, the narrow heel with its 
cushioning, the double foxing rein- 
forcement, the perfect fitting last. 


Designed under the personal super- 
vision of Dr. W. E. Meanwell, Wis- 
consin’s famous coach, this light, 
long-wearing shoe is the ideal one 
for any floor work. Whatever game 
you play, read “Care of the Feet” 
by Dr. Meanwell. It will help you. 
It is free. Write. 


We have an interesting proposition for dealers, athletic 
coaches and camp directors. Write for full information. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, Rock Island, Illinois 


SERVUS 


SPORT SHOES 


What is “= 
Your Age?” 


$3.00 in half a day 


O. W. Hendee 
$175 a month 


—But we do not at all want to know. 
We ask the question because, no matter 
what your age, you have an oppor- 
tunity to make money as a representative 
of this Company—extra money, which 
you can easily earn even though you 
have never had previous experience. 


Cash for Part Time or Full Time 


three publications will be received. 
You can share in this business—and 
in the profits! The folks in this ad, 
and hundreds like them, are making 
good with us. Whatever your age 
or position, if you want more money, 
let us tell you about our plan for 
making it. Just clip and mail the 
coupon below. 


If you want a spare-time position, 
our proposition offers you a chance 
to earn up to $1.50 an hour. If you 
want a regular full-time job, we have 
one waiting with fifty or sixty dollars 
a week as the reward to the right 
person. 

Between now and Christmas more 
than a million subscriptions for our 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
864 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Here’s the coupon. Now tell me how 
the extra dollars can be mine. 


Name Ue eter et} }- 


Street 


John H. Porterfield 
$4.00 in one day 


Mrs. Inez S. Phinney 
$8.00 in one day 


Dollar Pen 


The Biggest DOLLAR VALUE 
in America 


Chas. H. Ingersoll for 42 years half- 
owner, Secretary-Treasurer and 
General Manager of Robt. H. Inger- 
soll & Bros., Originators, Makers 
and Distributors of 75 million Inger- 
soll Watches ‘‘that made the dollar 


Designed 


famous”’ now offers to the world, a 
FOUNTAIN PEN to sell for ONE SUARS TEED 
DOLLAR. 


A truly fine FOUNTAIN PEN with 9 woErsoue 
all the best features and dependability 
of the highest priced pens. 
Handsome, smooth-writing, non- 
leaking, unbreakable—the ideal pen 
for home, office, school and every 
other occasion requiring complete 
writing service and satisfaction. 

Its 14 Karat GOLD Point and Hard 
IRIDIUM Tip are the same as used 
in other pens costing as much as $50! 
Its Silvery Finished Indestructible 
Metal Holder with new Stem-winder 
Self-filler gives double ink capacity, 
durability and convenience. 

Never before has so much value been 
packed into a pen priced at ONE 
DOLLAR—WHY PAY MORE? 


Ask Your Dealer—if he cannot sup- 
ply you we will fill your order, charges 
prepaid, upon receipt of ONE DOL- 
LAR. Specify model desired—Men’s, 
Women’s, Juniors’. 


Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Co., 


1010 Astor Street Newark, New Jersey 


Upon request, we 
will gladly mail 
descriptive Folder. 


Apparatus. 


Apparatus. 


APEX 


4 Apex Baby a 
$ Grand Console apes ne eee 
* Price $225 ios 


Manufactured & 


DOLLAR WATCH 
FAME 


DEALERS—The Ingersoll Pen can 
be relied upon to give satisfaction to 
your customers. 
trade price, guaranteed to meet your 
approval, 
liberal proposition. 


APEX mastery over the most advanced 
radio engineering principles makes dis- 
tance the obedient slave of your desires 
and places at your instant command the 
whole continent of radio enjoyment. 

The infinite care and skill employed in 
perfecting the mechanical construction of 
APEX Radio Apparatus is radiantly re- 
flected in the rich beauty of design, har- 
mony of proportion and elegance of finish 
that stamp all A 
mistakable mark of master craftsmanship. 

You are cordially invited to inspect 
this complete showing of Quality Radio 


is given the APEX dealer franchise. 
APEX dealer will gladly make a personal 
demonstration of APEX Quality Radio 


1410 W. 59th St., Dept. 1014A, Chicago 
Also makers of the famous APEX Vernier 
Dials and APEX Rheostat Dials, which 
are sold by every good dealer in Radio. 


Apex Utility 
Radio Table 


Anes Super Five 
Price $75 


Price $95—without 
accessories 
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Order a dozen at 


or write for details of 


PEX sets with an un- 


Only a dependable merchant 
Your 


ELECTRIC MFG. CO. ~ 


Apex 
Entertainer 


Price $22.50 


Entertainer, Price $27.50 


Prices West of Rockies Slightly Higher. Canadian Prices Approximately 40% Higher. 
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The Riff has also improved upon the 
barbed-wire entanglements of the World 
War. The barriers in the immediate no- 
man’s land before his trenches are rows 
of cactus plants, that make his operations 
quite invisible, and are extremely hard to 
cut through. The Riff soldier, in fact, is a 
marvel to the European for his ability to 
take cover. His mountain ranges aid him, 
naturally, but even in the plain he is as 
elusive as a phantom and disappears as 
quickly as a rabbit into his hole. A most 
embarrassing feature of the entire opera- 
tion in the Ouergha valley, where most of 
the recent fighting has taken place, is that 
the Riffians have seldom been seen at all, 
and then only on horseback at great dis- 
tances, ready to move quickly out of range 
before a mountain battery can get into 
action. The entire country is covered with 
dwarf palm that gives it, under the burning 
African sun, the appearance of a giant 
leopard skin. At a hundred yards a man 
sitting in this scrub is invisible. The effect 
of gas shells in such difficult country is 
admittedly problematical; but, anyway, 
the French have not used them. The Riff 
have no gas, so there are no gas masks in 
Morocco to add to campaign impedimenta 
already almost unbearable in such terrific 
heat. The French maintain that they have 
not used gas because they are a civilized 
nation, belonging to the League of Nations, 
and have signed the 
covenant forbidding this 
method of war. Butit is 
also a fact that the use of 
such a devil’s invention 
would certainly have had 
a bad effect upon many 
fanatical caids, especially 
those in the Taza sector, 
already influenced suffi- 
ciently by the successes 
of Abd-el-Krim. 


Abd-el:Krim’s Home 


Abd-el-Krim and his 
brother, Si Mohammed, 
live in native, straw- 
covered, mud huts in the 
village of Ajdir, the Riff 
capital, which is situated 
almost on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, directly op- 
posite the island in the 
bay of Alhucemas, which 
is one of the few remain- 
ing Spanish strongholds. 
It has been suggested 
that one reason why this 
island has not been at- 
tacked by the Riff is be- 
cause it is a base for 
food supplies which the 
Spaniards are permitted 
to send to their country- 
men still held as hos- 
tages by the enemy. 

On fine days when the 
weather is cool, Abd-el- 
Krim and brother Si 
pitch a tent on the beach just across from 
the island, from which they may hurl Arab 
curses at the enemy, and invite him over. 
Now that Spain has agreed to act with 
France there has been much big talk in 
the press that a large Spanish landing— 
50,000 men is the figure mentioned—will 
be attempted at Alhucemas Bay. 

But Abd-el-Krim has shown no disposi- 
tion to change his capital and move away 
from that vicinity because of these reports. 
Abd-el-Krim has undoubtedly heard the 
story of how the bandit, Raisuli, when he 
held prisoner the Greek-American, Perdi- 
earis, viewed the declaration of the late ex- 
President of the United States that he would 
have “ Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.’”’ On 
that occasion American battleships entered 
Tangier harbor, then not an international, 
but a purely Moroccan port. The vessels 
looked formidable and threatening. Raisuli 
watched with interest from a near-by 
hilltop. 

“But have they wheels that they can 
come up here?” he asked. 


Boats for Morocco are Loaded With War Mati 


Octobe 


They had no wheels, alas, ar 
rines landed they would prob 
posing now in the rocky ray 
Tangier. America paid the $ 
manded as ransom. . 


Worrying Not atA 


The situation of the Spanish q 
be about the same, even should 
Ajdir and destroy it. They mig 
the beach without a shot fired 
Krim might even signal down to; 
are you all here?’”’ Then he and 
safely installed in another natiy; 
straw-covered mud huts, but wit 
underground telephone posts a 
would signal for the Riffian fe 
begin. At Melilla, farther along 
the Spaniards lost 10,000 deac 
hucemas they would lose many 
hucemas might become know 
Gallipoli of the African war. The 
of Riff riflemen in the surroundiy| 
the finest marksmen in the wh 
They shoot only to kill and a 
whites of the eyes. It is believe 
wiser military minds on the F 
will not permit such a tragedy t 

French airmen bomb Ajdir oe 
which worries Abd-el-Krim and 
not at all. One mud hut is asg 
other. There are plenty of mud 


+ 


Very little grows in the Riff, so| 
even on a peace basis, has frugal 
farmers raise some wheat, barley ¢! 
but very little suffices. There are 
goats, a few herds of cattle, and’ 
are planted where the soil pe 
present year has seen the best cro 
Riff have produced in several se 
spite the war taking the entire tim 
able-bodied man. This, coupled 
fact that Abd-el-Krim still has | 
stores and much money taken 
Spaniards, sharpens the suspicio! 
truce now concluded would not: 
felt, but really only temporary, 2 
for the Riff missionaries to cireulal 
all Morocco. A Riffian looks at) 
exactly the same as any othern 
cannot tell the difference, whe 
der in the public places of Fez 0 

The Riff army also is troubl 
a complicated service of suppl 
tal corps. Each soldier carri 
necessary for along march, a 

(Continued on Page 21! 
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mily considers necessary in case 
yu;ed. -No military tailor meas- 
ts his uniform. The ordinary 
saint dress and the enveloping 
geld him from the sun by day 
m im against the mountain winds 
_ ar here, even modern war, has 
agn a simple operation. Abd-el- 
ys)n airplane, captured from the 
isnut has not troubled to try it 
jevaptured cannon have been a 
yed him, but the machine guns 
0} the enemy he has used with 
gifect. The entire population of 
‘gout half a million. The French 
{2 strength of the Riff army at 
9,0 rifles. Abd-el-Krim states 
ert asingle point has he mobilized 
ar/'0,000 men. 


f Reason of the War 


— 


l-irim is not a bona fide Sherif, 
ncnt of the Prophet Mohammed. 
seappointed leader. He was not 
.litimate Caid of the Riff, but a 
w» proved stronger than his pred- 
I's unknown whether he has ever 
Juope, but he did receive an excel- 
bieducation at the University of 
pyorking knowledge of Spanish at 
w:re he worked in a minor capac- 
e ears ago, in the government 
A Jl from a horse when a boy gave 
er anent limp, and incapacitated 
acve road work, so he leaves the 
g his brother. He secludes him- 
1 om his own people, preferring 
1¢ he oracular réle, appearing at 
» .oments, speaking few words, 
nt g short audiences even to his 
2s He writes voluminous letters 
if Arabic script, many of which 
o side the Riff to certain persons 
wom he keeps careful tab on the 
yf Europe. He is but forty-two 
i, short and somewhat dumpy in 
al wears a scraggy, semicircular 
al, after the rube style of the 
lestage. Also a long, drooping 
e,oncealing a cynical smile. His 
Si/fohammed, attended the Span- 
1@ing school at Madrid, and has 
elaveled abroad in European at- 
chias never been worn by Abd-el- 
Mohammed is several years 
tin Abd-el-Krim, is a handsome 
rber native and far the more 
z figure. 
ne real reason of the war? Is it 
‘| ar, as whispered, or is it a na- 
inspired by the fourteen points 
r(7 Wilson? Is it a war of race, 
against brown, to determine 
f civilization shall endure, or is 
sun merely for the sake of war 
We of it, as might be the case, 
1/1 the way these mourtiain tribes 
it each other when they have no 
\d2rsary ? 
dd a strange mix-up of the serv- 
x and Allah. The Riff chieftain 
t) tribes to overthrow “‘the dogs 
ers.” The French communiques 
a about Christianity, mean- 
nnative troops, humble servants 
1every action. 
laative troops seem completely 
he has never been a sign of un- 
* ranks. The American flyers, 
y for France, are in the official 
hisultan. The great caids of the 
il} mountains who have never 
dod by the French—they have, in 
ejlly refrained from the task— 
e;answer the call of Abd-el-Krim 
ir hordes of wild tribesmen to 
is so hemming in the French 
ajits position would scarcely be 
uj where in Morocco. 
‘ich maintain that it is not a 


: 


old in Fez is that it actually 
rie comparatively banal reason 
-|-Krim, when working in Melilla, 
he affections of the same lady 
lJaptured the faney of General 
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Sylvestre, commanding the Spanish garri- 
son. The general ordered the native to de- 
sist in his suit, finishing a long tirade by 
slapping Abd-el-Krim on the face. The 
Riffian resigned his position, but promised 


to return. He went back to the Riff to be- | 


gin plans for a revenge that later was com- 


plete. The cadre of his first Riff army was | 


but twelve hundred rifles. 
warriors he secured the submission not 
only of his own, but of neighboring tribes. 
His first serious battle with the Spaniards 
was at Melilla, where General Sylvestre, 
after his crushing defeat, committed suicide 
rather than return, disgraced, to Spain. But 
aside from the number given of the original 


With these | 


Riff army, and the suicide of Sylvestre, this | 


is only a story. 


Abd-el-Krim now opposes Mulai Yusef, | 


in the role of self-anointed caliph of Islam. 
He declares that the Sultan is a fat cow— 
he certainly is fat—and a mere tool in the 
hands of the French. 

Although his proclamations read that the 
French are a species of ‘‘dogs,’’ his first 
quarrel would apparently be with the 
Sultan, with the French as incidental. But 
on this point the French do not delude 
themselves. 


A Nightmare of the Future 


War, apparently, has been instilled into 
the Moslem soul. The warrior, slain in 
battle, goes straight to the happy hunting 
ground. There are no white-robed angels 
playing on golden harps in the Moslem 
heaven, but perfumed gardens, houris, 
eternally beautiful, the pomegranate and 
the plentiful vine. 

The Holy War, in the sense that is most 
feared, is a nightmare of the future; never- 
theless, the Moslem religion is spreading 
rapidly, and with it comes the specter of 
the brown rather than the white man 
eventually in control. Islam now embraces 


practically all of North Africa. It has mil- | 


lions of supporters in India and even in 
China and the French colonies of Indo- 
China. All Islam watches the fighting in 
this northwest corner of Africa with tense 
interest. The French have a saying that in 
the desert news travels faster than the 
telephone. It is uncanny how the procla- 
mations of Abd-el-Krim and the results of 
his operations are known to far-off tribes 
just as quickly as they appear in the 
Morocco press. Therefore, the fires of Islam, 
first really lighted by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, rekindled by Abd-el-Krim, now 
threaten to break out elsewhere like new 
volcanoes. 

The civilization of the Arab is just as 
satisfactory to himself as that of Europe 
to the European. At present, perhaps, 
Islam does not watch with such fanatical 
eyes as alarmists would have the Christian 
world believe, but under such blows as 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Abd-el-Krim 
have dealt, the prestige of the white man 
declines. 

And so, down in Fez, where the General 
Staff of the French army in Morocco has its 
headquarters, there is more than the actual 
day-by-day war, even with its present 
successes, more than the terrific African 
heat—the thermometer is often 130 degrees 
in the shade—to cause profound reflection. 
The unknown is often terrifying. The un- 
known always causes uneasiness and rest- 
lessness at night. The gardens of the Hotel 
Bellevue are brilliantly lighted and gay 
with the white-and-gold uniforms of officers. 
The orchestra plays the latest jazz, al- 
though there are few women to participate 
in the occasional dance. 

But there is another Fez, quite apart 
and unknown to the 4000 population that, 
including the military, make up the Euro- 
pean quarter. There is the Fez of Islam, 
sacred and holy city of Morocco, with its 
teeming thousands, a city of learning, with 
marvelous schools where Europe came 
more than a thousand years ago, a city 
that today crouches behind its great 
crenelated walls, and smiles, and plots— 
perhaps with stiletto already drawn— 
awaiting Allah’s will. 
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Others at $6 and *7 


Smart Style, Long Wear, Low Price 


Bie desirable quality you want in a shoe—smart style, 
long wearing quality, easy fitting comfort—will be found 
in the new Fall models of W. L. Douglas Shoes. And best of all, 
the low prices assure you an actual saving on every pair. 


Pictured is one of many new models awaiting your selection. 
Why not call at the W. L. Douglas Store, or the Douglas 
Dealer's in your vicinity, and try on a pair of these shoes now? 


WOMEN’S SHOES, TOO 


New models for Fall that will delight women who want | 
smartest style and best value. A model for every occasion. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes g for Boys, $4.50 & $5.00 ne 
- GD Oustas SHOE i> 
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What do you Mongrels want? e 


| “You’re not going to get any of my 
SPRATT’S. Why don’t you get a regu- 
lar home where they will feed you 
SPRATT’S?” 


SPRATT’S Dog Food simplifies the wholeg 
feeding problem. It contains all of the ele- 
ments dogs need for building bone, fleshy’ 
and muscle. When fed regularly, no addi- 
tional food is required. It is economical and 
not mussy to feed. 


Start your dog on SPRATT’S today. Your grocer or | / 
pet-shop can supply (and your veterinarian will ~~~} 
recommend) SPRATT’S, or get it for you. Accept 
only the genuine. 


| Nee” 


je 
=< SPRATT'S jj! 
CARE «FEEDING |/| | 
of DOGS i 

Hi | 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco 


Se. Louis 


This big, new book 
is a valuable aidto | 
dog owners. We 
willsend you acopy | 
upon receipt of a Zc 
stamp. Ask for book 


No. $-105. 


SPRATT'S 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 
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CLOSE-TITE Your Open Car/ 


ET che cold wind howl—let the thermometer go below zero! Close- 
Tite gives your open Ford all the snugness of a sedan. Don’t spend 
another winter with the discomforts of an open car — numbed 

hands—frigid feet. Don’t bear the brunt of wintry blasts that sweep in 
through loose, flapping curtains. Put yourself inside a Close-Tite. Then 
you and your family enjoy closed-car warmth and comfort—at only a 


fraction of closed-car prices. 


Close-Tite won’t rattle, and is installed easily. See your dealer now before 
cold weather sets in. Have him show you what an attractive winter job you 
can make of your opencar. If your dealer hasn’t Close-Tite, write direct. 


LONGDIN-BRUGGER COMPANY 


142 Macy Street 
Eastern Office: 

Western Office: 
Southem Office: 


(Established 1898) 


Close-Tite Auto Top Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Collins Close-Tite Co., Portland, Oregon 
Southern Close-Tite Co., Jackson, Mississippi 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Distributors: 


Jesse W. Embry Co., Louisville, Ky. 
E. J. Goodyear, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


bl ee i 


Central Auto Top Co., St. Paul & Minneapolis 
Badewitz Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio 


ITE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


All-Weather Attachment for Ford, Dodge, Chevrolet, Durant and Star. 


eception 
is like Vision 
through plate glass 


A& looking through plate glass 
gives a clear eye-picture, so re- 
ception from a DYMAC Selecto 
Five gives a true, clear ear-picture 
of transmitted sound. 


The DYMAC represents something 
different in set construction --- it’s 
not just a receiver, but a fine, musi- 
cal instrument built to render com- 
plete and accurate reproduction of 
tonal values. 


The DYMAC is built exclusively 
of time-proved, DYMAC-made 
parts. Cabinet is walnut finish ma- 
hogany with ebonized panels. 


Its price is $75. If your dealer 
can’t supply you with a DYMAC 
Selecto Five promptly, write direct 
to us. DYMAC Type G Headset 
($5) and Loud Speaker ($8.50), 
shown above, will increase your 
reception enjoyment. 


Every DYMAC product is guaranteed for one year 


Type E Headset, $3 ay 
Vernier Dial, $1.50 | 
Loud Speaker Unit, $5 
Soldering Set (Standard) $2.50 | 
Crystal Set (Complete) $7.50 
Sub-panel Socket, 75c. 


PROD 
ak 


Electrical Products Mfg. Co. 

/ Providence, Rhode Island 

gia «6S NN. Y. Office: Metropolitan Tower 
| Export Office: Ad. Auriema, Inc., 

116 Broad Street, New York City 
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TAX 


$5,000,000,000 of reduction, in all prob- 
ability will not recur as factors in the 
future. The likelihood of further surplus 
will have been removed, or the surplus so 
greatly diminished, by the forthcoming 
reduction in taxes, as to be an unimportant 
factor in future retirements. The general 
fund or working balance of the Treasury has 
been decreased gradually as the expendi- 
tures of the Government have been reduced. 
It has, therefore, reached a point of stabili- 
zation, and little, if any, support for debt 
retirement can be anticipated from it. The 
miscellaneous sources may be relied upon to 


| some extent, but they are more or less in- 


significant compared with the huge total 


» involved. The two main reliances in future 


debt decreases will be our sinking fund and 
the payments which may be made by foreign 
governments on their indebtednesses. 

Our present sinking fund covers only a 
portion of the public debt. It was made 
operative commencing with the fiscal year 
1921, and was based upon the retirement 
of approximately $10,000,000,000 of debt 
over a period of twenty-five years, which 
will culminate about 1946. The amount 
of this sinking fund was arrived at by de- 
ducting from the total amount of Liberty 
and Victory Bonds outstanding in 1920, 


» | the sum which represented the cash ad- 


vances to foreign governments allied with 
us during the war. Those advances ap- 
proximated $10,000,000,000. It-was evi- 
dently contemplated that by establishing 
a sinking fund for the $10,000,000,000 
which represented our expenditures, we 
would, through the payments by our foreign 
debtors, have another sinking fund to cover 
the extinguishment of the $10,000,000,000 
which was loaned them. 

The unusual situation during the past 
six years in having approximately $2,750,- 
000,000 available for debt retirement from 
the surpluses and reduction of the working 
balance has put us along much more rapidly 
in the matter of disposal of the debt than 
was looked for. On the other hand the 
availability, for curtailment purposes, of 
only $621,000,000 from payments by for- 
eign debtors has not advanced us as much 
from that direction as it was proper to hope. 

The loans which we made abroad, aug- 
mented by unpaid interest accumulations 
and by sales of surplus war supplies, and so 
on, have brought the total due to some- 
thing more than $12,000,000,000. 


Foreign Debts Already Funded 


A representative figure of our public debt 
at its peak was roughly $25,500,000,000, as 
of June 30, 1919. Our own sinking fund is 
designed to take care of approximately $10,- 
000,000,000 of that by 1946. We have, 
however, gone beyond that rate of disposal 
by slightly over $3,500,000,000 through the 


| use of Treasury surpluses, reduction in the 
| working balance, foreign payments and 


minor items. We, therefore, have provided 
for the retirement of $13,500,000,000, leav- 
ing $12,000,000,000, which is the approxi- 
mate amount that is due us from foreign 
governments. To state the situation in 
another way, our public debt on June 30, 
1925, was $20,500,000,000, of which $8,500,- 
000,000 will be covered by our own sinking 
fund by 1946, and the other $12,000,000,- 
000 could be offset by the amount now 
owed us from Europe. 

Five nations have completely arranged 
the funding of their debts to us—Great 
Britain, Poland, Finland, Hungary and 
Lithuania. The arrangement with Bel- 
gium has still to be ratified. The total 
amount involved in these five fundings is 
approximately $4,750,000,000. The re- 
mainder of the $12,000,000,000 owed and 


| unfunded is approximately $7,250,000,000. 


It may be fairly assumed that the agree- 


| ments which may be negotiated with those 


governments which have not funded their 


REDUCTION AND 
Tag PUBLIC DEBT — 
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debts will not be upon any ly} 
terms than those which have, 
upon in the British and others} 
The payments in, these cases 6. 
extended over a period of six\f 
The amounts of principal py 


i 
. 


graduated in annual sums, } 
with the smallest payment in 
of the payment period and ine 
ily each year until the last, whit} 
payment of principal will be i 
verse is true in the case of ins 
largest interest payment comejy 
year, and those payments wi 
the principal is decreased so th} 
est interest installment will prig 
with the last payment of prijs 
interest rate for the first ten \ 
agreements is 3 per cent, and ty 


rate is 31% per cent. In the ce 


Britain, which has the largest \ 
the first payment of principally 
December, 1923, in the sum of 3 
and the interest payment for 
approximately $135,000,000. "le 
ment by Great Britain, unless) 
to pay off at a more rapid m4 
in 1984, in the sum of $175,000) 
final interest payment woul 
$6,000,000. 


The Use of Principal >| 


An application of the prin 
British settlement to the wie 
000,000,000 of foreign debts wee 
mean an approximate initial 7 
ment of $360,000,000 and a { 
payment of principal of $65,0( 
principal payments would ina 
the life of the agreements and 
payments decrease. When thi 
sixty-two year period show 
final payment of principal wou 
neighborhood of $465,000,000 él 
interest payment about $15,00) 

It has been suggested in sol 
that the sums which are to be 
foreign governments, either as | 
interest, instead of being dev 
retirement of our own debt, 
turned into the general cash of t 
and used to effect a greater r 
taxation. Such a use of payme 
cipal is unthinkable. They shot 
variation, be used to retire our! 
debt. If they should not bev 
retirement of the debt and shi 
voted to reducing taxes, we shou 
situation of the man who : Y 
to make a loan to a neighbor. 
neighbor repaid the amount, thi 
stead of using the money to | 
note he had given, would dive 
ceeds to paying the ordinary 1! 
penses of his family. He woulds 
note to pay, with no offset in 
might survive such a financial 
for a time, but ultimately it wi 
extravagance, impair his credit 
disaster. The United States ca 
to embark upon such an unsoun 
policy. The payments of prin 
ceived should be devoted religi¢ 
redemption of those bonds which 
in order to raise the very mol 
represented by the payments. 
ments of principal in the early ) 
funding periods no doubt wol 
small to be much of a factor in 
with a reduction in taxes. 

The question of whether we 
interest payments from our fore 
to effect a reduction in the pub 
devote them to general running: 
the Government and thereby § 
crease in taxation, presents a dil 
posal. : 

What would our public debts! 
assuming that the entire $12, 
due from foreign sources shoul 

(Continued on Page 24 
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roximate terms of the British 
t, ad payments of principal and 
or d over sixty years? ; 
have a number of alternatives 
fm in arriving at a policy to- 
irement of our public debt. 
Jd continue our own sinking 
isow functioning, whereby $10,- 
0( f the debt will be redeemed by 
Ix he $12,000,000,000 of princi- 
‘o.gn debtors to the elimination 
a der of our own debt during the 
-y,r period, and devote the pay- 
nt‘est from abroad to current op- 
ises of the Government, and 
-¢/r decrease in taxes. Second,we 
tile our sinking fund as at pres- 
itted and planned, apply the 
principal and interest from our 
dthe retirement of the remain- 
‘dt, and thus extinguish the en- 
ailing amount much before the 
ne last of the payments are due 
»p.it the end of the sixty-two-year 
‘hi, we could readjust our sink- 
to ake it cover a period of sixty 
5} of twenty more, utilize pay- 
om principal to reduce our own 


-éply the sums released by the 
1e. of our own sinking fund and 
nireceived as interest payments 
lgzer decrease in taxation. 
r¢lternative is mainly objection- 
is, t would involve a change in our 
ir, We have accustomed our- 
t| a budget item, it is not an un- 
ry urden on us, and by carrying 
e¢sful culmination in the retire- 
000,000,000 of the debt by 1946, 
ta be in a position to deal with 
o he debt as might unavoidably 
1 ack upon us by the failure of 
r 2btors to live up to the agree- 
ic they had entered into, and the 
fra which we had counted upon 
nt purposes. 


kig Ahead Sixty Years 


eo1 alternative has one serious 
. Chat part of our outstanding 
bi1ot covered by the provisions 
minking fund, $12,000,000,000, 
0|1e amount of principal due us 
yr loans. By applying these 
(principal to the retirement of 
: all of it would be eliminated at 
t 


sixty-two-year period without 
_to taxation of our citizens for 
0{ except, of course, for our own 
n|and for such cases as might be 
bat by the failure of any of our 
) te their obligations. However, 
: | the payments of principal the 
rieived as interest, and using 
hich our public debt, it would 


‘t1ch more rapidly. We should 
id sufficient sums as.principal 
e; to wipe out our debt many 
o] the last of the payments of 
al interest were due from Eu- 
h| we bear in mind the fact that 
ning of $12,000,000,000 over a 
Sl, y-two years along the terms of 
Slagreement, the total of the 
néts should approximate $500,- 
tl situation which would exist 
°| ter part of that sixty-two-year 
ll\2 readily apparent. That sum 
V ich preceded it for a number of 
ile free revenue of the Govern- 
hj time to be used either for tax- 
_|rposes or for expenditure for 
1{ the Government. Would that 
l situation to place the Govern- 
a\l would it be just as between 
ys of the present and the tax- 
| e future? Certainly it might 
n{ clve to good administration of 
‘ent in the future. Large sums 
1 ¢t of a clear sky might result in 
i! accompanied by waste and 
Olinate occurrences. The injus- 
*S uation would lie in the fact that 
ifiee would have been per- 
he present generation of tax- 
y_carried the burden of heavy 


r 
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taxation for the war, they would have 
borne the load of retiring the debt, they 
would have preserved the Government and 
its liberties, and not only would have turned 
it over to the future generation of taxpayers 
debt funded but would also have bequeathed 
to them the large assets under the unpaid 
foreign debts from which they would re- 
ceive annually for a number of years a sub- 
stantial sum. The occurrence of such a 
situation would be something unique in 
the financial history of nations. It might 
not be inappropriate to suggest that if that 
sort of condition came about at some fu- 
ture date, it might even prove a hindrance 
to the collection of some part of the amounts 
then still unpaid. 


Interest Payments 


The first alternative is the one which de- 


serves serious attention. For the present, | 


at least, our own sinking fund should re- 
main unchanged. The payments of prin- 
cipal under foreign debts should be devoted 
as received toward the redemption of such 
of our debt as may be outstanding at the 
time. The disposition of incoming interest 
payments should remain an open question 
for the present, to be discussed calmly and 
studied thoughtfully. 


The interest which we have to pay each 


year on the bonds and other obligations 


which are outstanding as our public debt, | 


forms an interesting topic which is more or 
less intimately related to the interest pay- 
ments which we may receive on the money 
that we have loaned. During the past fiscal 
year we paid out as interest to the holders 
of interest-bearing government securities 
approximately $880,000,000. This repre- 
sents interest on the entire public debt, ir- 
respective of whether the proceeds from the 
bonds which constitute the debt were loaned 
to foreign nations or used for our own ex- 
penditures during the war. The money 


necessary to make this large interest pay- | 


ment came out of the Treasury as the 
result of current taxation. The interest pay- 
ments during the past fiscal year from the 
foreign nations which have already funded 
their debts amounted approximately to 
$135,000,000. This sum was not placed in 


the Treasury as an offset to the interest out- | 


lay of $880,000,000, but was applied to a 
retirement of the principal of the debt. 

The debt settlements effected thus far 
provide for interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
for the first ten years, and thereafter at the 
rate of 314 per cent. The average rate of 
interest paid by the Government on the 
bulk of its bonds outstanding is slightly 
over 4 per cent. It can be seen, therefore, 
that the difference between what we might 
reasonably expect to get as interest from 
the $12,000,000,000 which is due, and what 
we are paying the holders of our bonds on 
the same amount of debt, is in excess of 
$100,000,000 annually. This margin, of 
course, will narrow as we refund our bonds 
at a lower rate of interest and as the pay- 
ments of principal from Europe grow larger. 
The illustration is demonstrative of the 
probable situation which cannot be avoided 
for the present. 

There is much to be said in favor of a 
rapid reduction of the public debt, and there 
may be some differences of opinion as to 
what constitutes rapidity. The more speed- 


ily we reduce the debt, the less interest we | 


shall have to pay each year. That in itself 
is a relief to the taxpayer unless the money 
released from interest payments leads to its 
expenditure for some unnecessary object. 

The whole matter simmers down to the 
problem of what we shall do with interest 
payments as they are received under debt 
settlements. Is it more important to apply 
them toward a further reduction in the out- 
standing principal of the public debt, or to 
use them to grant further relief to the pres- 
ent generation of taxpayers? If we use this 
interest to further the reduction in the pub- 
lic debt, we shall decrease the annual interest 
charge which must come from current taxa- 
tion, we shall bring about a situation 
whereby our debt will be entirely liquidated 
before the last of the larger paymentsare due 
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Some territories for both jobbers and retailers still open. 


PATHE PHONOGRAPH AND RADIO CORPORATION 
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CONE 
Exquisite in tone 
Exquisite in design 
Exquisite in workmanship 

Write. 


LOUD SPEAKER 


20 GRAND AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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DAVENPORT TABLE No, 345; COFFEE TABLE No. 75 


Buying furniture for the home is so vitally important 
that it is a real advantage to know St. Johns Tables by 
name, and that they squarely meet every table need. Excel- 
lent design and finish, and assured quality at very moder- 
ate prices, fully explain why they are so widely offered by 
good stores all over America. 

Write us for “Tables”—an interesting study 


ST, JOHNS TABLE COMPANY 


St. dohns Cables 
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in home decoration 


Box 636 CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 
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Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair itself while 


it works. 


The telephone system never rests, yet the ramifica- 


tions of its wires, the reach of its cables and the terminals on 


its switchboards must ever increase. 


Like an airplane that 


has started on a journey across the sea, the telephone must 


repair and extend itself while work is going on. 


To cut communication for a single moment would interrupt 


the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the well-being and 


safety of the community. The doctor or police must be 


called. Fire may break out. 


Numberless important business 


and social arrangements must be made. 


Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, service 


is not interrupted. Conversations started through the old are 


cut over and finished through the new, the talkers unconscious 


that growth has taken place while the service continues. 
Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thousand 


to 16 million stations, while talking was going on. 


In the last 


five years, additions costing a billion dollars have been made 


to the system, without interrupting the service. 


. on the coldest 


POAC winter day with a 
POMEROY ELECTRIC PRIMER 


Just press a button on the steering wheel. Within 45 seconds this 
wonderful little attachment will generate 300 degrees of heat in the 
manifold of your car—and the motor takes hold on the first revolution 
of the starter. Jt saves your batiery—and your temper! Left on after 
starting it aids greatly in warming up the motor, avoiding excessive 
use of the choke. 

A Proven Product. The Pomeroy Electric Primer has been giv- 
ing excellent service on thousands of cars for the past five years. Guar- 
anteed for the life of any car. Simple in construction. Easily installed 
by anyone without boring. Will not get out of order. Operates from 
battery in the car. Sold through jobbers, dealers and special repre- 
sentatives. Write for free literature. If not 

at your dealer's send $3.75 direct today!  ODIY gy. $3.75 
Automotive Salesmen 
Big pa for high grade men. Write to- 
day for special cooperative sales plan! 


BENROY BU TOMOTVESERVICE, he, ; 
Mfrs,, 93 State St., Rochester, 


Complete including 
switch, clampand cable 


You Can Just as Well Have Spending Money 


If you are busy most of the time with housekeeping as is Mrs. Irma Meredith of Texas, you 


can still have more money and all the little luxuries it will buy. 


$5.00 in a single day.) 
The coupon brings aT the details. 


——— Clip and Mail -_----------- 4 
j The Curtis Publishing Company, 865 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please tell me all about your cash offer for obtaining new and renewal 
orders for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


Name 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


kkarn $18 to $60.a week Retoucning photos. Menor women, 


ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 


TOUPETS*»WIGS 


CUSTOM MADE TO FIT 
FREE CATALOG 
Money back if not satisfactory 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 171, New York “j 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb ‘‘Laconia,”’ Jan. 20, incl. Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “ Transyl- 
vania,”’ Jan. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine- 
Egypt; 62 days, $600 to $1700. Norway, June 30, 1926, 
53 days, $550 to $1250; fascinating route including the 
Mediterranean. 


Originator Round the World Cruises.—Est. 30 years. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


(Mrs. Meredith has made 


Just arrange with us to become a Curtis subscription representative. 


No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guaranteeemploy- | 


0-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago | 


under debt agreements with foreign coun- 
tries, and we shall give to the future genera- 
tion of taxpayers the greater share in the 
benefits with none of the burdens. If we 
use this interest to effect a further decrease 
in taxes now, we shall probably give the pres- 
ent generation more equitable treatment 
than they would otherwise receive, we shall 
stop debt retirement as a burden upon cur- 
rent taxation by 1946, we shall let the prin- 
cipal payments over the remainder of the 
sixty-two-year period complete the redemp- 
tion of the public debt, and we shall be- 
queath to the future generation the smaller 
payments of interest which will be due dur- 
ing the then remaining years in such dimin- 
ished sums as not to be a temptation to 
unwise expenditure. 

There are many important details to be 
considered in connection with such a deter- 
mination. Problems of maturities of our 
own outstanding securities, regularity or 
irregularity of payments under the funding 
agreements, interest rates on refundings of 
our own bonds, payments of principal and 
interest under the agreements, in the form 
of United States securities at par and ac- 
crued interest, instead of in gold—these and 
other intricate factors will need serious con- 
sideration. 

It would seem the part of wisdom not to 
make any radical change in our debt re- 
tirement policy for the present. It has al- 
ready been slowed down by the removal of 


| those unusual sources of debt reduction 


which were available to us during the period 
of the fiscal years 1921 to 1925, inclusive. 
The question of utilization of interest pay- 


| ments by our foreign debtors is dependent 
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Miss Evelyn Economy is feathering anest; 

Well let you in the secret, shes to marry very soon; 

She bought a set of silverplate:the Triumph she loved best. 
A pattern truly exquisite, in knife.or fork.or spoon. 


“Evelyn” Had an Eye for Beauty 


She loved the “Triumph” pattern best. You will love it too. For of all 
things beautiful—this newest creation of Wm. Rogers & Son is indeed a. 
Triumph of Achievement.. It symbolizes sixty years of artistry and skill in 
the making of fine silverplate. It is rightly named—Triumph. 

Just ask your dealer to show it to you. Let your eyes enjoy its charm. 
Then realize its most moderate cost. Se 

What could be more esteemed as an anniversary or wedding gift; or 
what more useful as an addition to the home than this entrancing table-ware! 
Reinforced with an extra deposit of silver where the wear is heaviest; 
so to its beauty is added a life-time of wear. But you must see it. — 


Two Tea Spoons for the “Price of One 


Send 25c and your dealer's name for a sample of the beautiful new Triumph, 
pattern, and you will receive with the sample Tea Spoon, directions which 
willenable you to obtain another Tea Spoon free of charge through your dealer. 
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WM ROGERS MFG. CO, Dept S, Meriden, Conn. 

Gentlemen: I am enclosing 25c for my first tea spoon in your new Triumph ie 
Pattern, to be sent me with instructions as to how I can get a second spoon free 
through my dealer. I am giving you my dealer’s name also. 
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ow well could any one play ~ 
on a keyboard like this ? 


A piano with half its notes, a violin with half its 
strings, muted or missing. Could they be played? Yes, 
but the performance would not be as good as it should 
be. In any present form of reproduced music there are 
many notes which do not “register” or do not maintain 
their proportionate volume. 

The genius of Paderewski, of Kreisler, Caruso, 
Stokowski, as it has been given to the world in the form 
of Victor Records has been a thing of beauty and delight 
in spite of restrictions under which all artists were com- 
pelled to perform. ‘The day has come when the finest 
results hitherto secured will be surpassed beyond belief. 

Incessant, and it seemed interminable, labors have 
found a way to make use of another scientific fact. An 
entirely new principle and an entirely new approach to 
the whole problem of reproducing music have created an 
instrument which in performance and in principle is 
entirely new. 


OCTOBER 30th. Make a note of the date. 


It will be the day when your whole conception of music 
in the home will be changed for all time. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Vi tt MARK 1 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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Demarest Lloyd —Wythe Williams — Lieut. Com. Zachary Lansdowne —Will Payne 
e Budington Helland—Thomas McMorrow—Garet Garrett—Albert Payson Terhune 


To round out a complete, 
economical and efficient 
service in the operation 
of buses, trucks, and all 
commercial cars, Goodrich 
provides— 
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CoRDS 


SEMI~ 
PNEUMATICS 
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If you will keep books on Silvertown Heavy Du 
you will find that they increase the net profit 
a bus by maintaining steady service and reduc 
Operating costs. These Heavy Dutys are bt 
expressly for the severe service imposed by bu 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, Ol 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 


‘Sor Trucks and Buses 


BUILDING USE ONLY 


This material is for Library use 
only. Do not take out of the 
building. Use of this material 
in other departmental libraries 
within the Main Library Building 
is permitted. 


RETURN THIS MATERIAL AT LEAST 
10 MINUTES BEFORE CLOSING TIME 
TO THE CENTRAL CIRCULATION DESK 


OVERDUE FINES: 


$5.00 for the first day 
$1.00 for each additional day 


DO NOT REMOVE THIS STREAMER. 
It is used when discharging. 
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ie conviction of Adrienne >... PD- A. PP : 04% Adrienne, who had merely halted 
ur-Aumont that her uncle ris ID arrest loyal on the threshold for the customary ex- 
yt. This was an exagger- @ ey change of affectionate inquiries and 
nate of his powers of re- T°EsL Us T RAT ED BY Wit LoL’ ra M LE OTeESP See good nights, gave a little shrug of her 
tigue; but in fact, being . . white shoulders, which 
le and having arrived at might only have been for the 
our or five hours of sleep better settling of her furred 
and in a household where wrap. She went in obedi- 
dunconscious some eight ently, and looked up at him 
3to all practical purposes with eyes of fearless guilt. 

1 the alert. “Do you mind our having 
ehold was boxed in an a little talk?” asked Mon- 
one mansion near Fifth sieur René politely. ‘‘Per- 
tis called a double house, mit me to tell you that you 
dies two of the conven- are looking very pretty.” 
is, with a flight of steps “Thank you. Of course I 
‘adder leading from the don’t mind. You want to ask 
(trance cheerfully sugges- me what I have been up to.” 
ying vault in a cemetery. She smiled quite cheer- 
of its architect, social fully at him, and sat down 
3 expressed in gloomy in an armchair near his own. 
. ponderous balustrades Monsieur, with his gentle deft- 
towering black walnut ness, took her cloak from her as 
ily the St. Elour-Aumonts she turned to sit down, and laid 
ad enough Gallic it over the back of his own chair. 
prefer Empire fur- He remained standing, looking 
more respectable down at her. Her gown of creamy 
lod of decoration, lace and soft gold tissue with its 
‘d in a pleasant insane hem of brown fur swirling 
visitor and an un- above her gold-clad ankles, be- 
|tude toward life came her very well, for her skin 
was whiter than the broderie de 
Malines and her hair more golden 
than her ribbons. But he was 
more concerned with the expres- 
sion of mutinous amusement in 
her blue eyes and the quirk at 
the corners of her red mouth. 
He had seen these signals of mis- 
chief before. 

“Quite so,’ said monsieur. 
“For the last three days you have 
left the house before nine o’clock 
and have returned only to dress 
for dinner,” he explained with his 
customary directness. 

“A working woman’s hours, you see,’ 
Adrienne sweetly, with a lifted brow. 
Monsieur did not seem surprised by this re- 
markable statement. After a pause he glanced 
at the clock. 
“Are these also the hours of a working 
woman?” 
Adrienne laughed. 
“Well, no. But I am again unemployed. I lost my 
place.”’ 

He turned to hide a smile. It was impossible to deny 
that Adrienne was an entertaining responsibility. 

“Do not expect me to say that I am sorry,” he said 
courteously. ‘‘Suppose you explain.’ 

“Well, you see,” said Miss Aumont comfortably, “I 
thought it would be a lark to see if I could earn some 


. If a division of 
8 were compelled, 
ruth to say that 
né was cherished 
elleadored. They 
eat deal of both 
nsieur René was 
'e sure; but it is 
had exacted less 
in he was young. 
ast-vanishing race “I Suppose You Wouldn't Sit Down for 
superior by divine a Few Minutes ?’' He Ventured 

h a saving grace 

t made it quite pleasant to concede him his eminence. The 

if his fastidious toilet and his ceremonious meals had in them 
iion—that it gave one satisfaction to assist in the adornment 

‘ht figure that so well repaid the effort and to cater to an 
‘discriminating daintiness reflected the highest honor on its ministers. 
‘e, given beauty, wealth and charm, with the added spice of rebellious 
and what but adoration could be expected from those whose life 
ould have been one of featureless routine? 

) Monsieur René’s predisposition, there was no duenna in the house- 
drienne accepted a chaperon, which was not too often, Mrs. Colton 
iin In some distant remove, was only too happy to oblige. Adrienne 
mmally made her debut, had evaded it because she knew well that 
#f an acknowledged social allegiance would bore her to death. She 
*s and dances when she wished, gave parties when the mood was on 


said 


that no matter at what hour she mounted the stairs toward bed she Gi OR money.”’ 
uncle sitting in his great chair beside his reading table, with a book w Why?” 
‘finger and his kind eyes watching for her to pause in his doorway. No, She wrinkled her pretty brows and pursed her mouth. 
le René never slept! On one such evening—if two o’clock past midnight ‘These impulses are so hard to express!” 
“morning— Monsieur de St. Elour-Aumont did not dismiss her with an “T hope it was not because you were in debt?”’ 
{uiry as to her entertainment. He even closed his book without keeping “Goodness, I could never be worth any salary that would do me the least good,” 
een the pages. she answered lightly. ‘Besides, how could I be in debt when you are so generous?” 
if you please,” said Monsieur René. . He rose from his chair politely and “Tt can be done, however,” smiled monsieur with a little bow in acknowledgment of 
dence of his eighty-two years. He was very tall-and thin in his luxurious _ her appreciation. 
hanging loosely belted over his white dinner ‘shirt and black trousers. “No, it was just a whim. I see so many women earning money. It makes me feel 
(ours at which Monsieur de St. Elour-Aumont dressed and undressed were quite stupid.” 

Sympathetic division of attendance between two valets. “And in what capacity did you offer your services?” 
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Adrienne de St. Elour-Aumont 


” 


“T was a social secretary,” said Adrienne, “for three 
days. It can’t be called work exactly. But it was all I 
knew how to do, you see.”’ 

Monsieur suddenly laughed and sat down. 

“Were you well paid?”’ 

“‘T was not paid at all. 
house in a rage.”’ 

He frowned. 

‘Perhaps you would better tell me the whole story,”’ he 
said slowly. 

“‘Well,’”’ said Adrienne—she stretched her dance-wearied 
feet before her and let herself collapse comfortably in the 
chair—‘‘I got a job through the Manhattan Bureau of 
Social Requirements. You have no idea how many people 
you never heard of have social requirements.” 

“But so I should expect,’’ said Monsieur de St. Elour- 
Aumont. 

She smiled at him. 

“There are so many different sets of people who eall 
themselves in society. There is even a society on the West 
Side. They live But that wouldn’t interest you. The 
set to which my principal belonged has clubs instead of 
ancestors. The men don’t count. They make money. The 
women hire ballrooms in hotels, and buy tickets from each 
other, and play cards for prizes and read papers on civic 
improvement.” 

““A round of gayety,’’ murmured monsieur. 

“Yes; but, of course, there must be someone to attend 
to the list—the tickets, and all that—to say nothing of 
writing their essays on civic improvement.” 

Monsieur René gave a chuckle. This lovely young rela- 
tive of his made his life amusing. 

“Tt was:all very different from what I expected,” said 
Adrienne, “‘but most things are. The work was easy and 
I had a gold-plated limousine to run my errandsin. I wore 
out a practically new telephone. I was punctual and prac- 
tical, and gave every satisfaction.” 

“And what occasioned the rage in which you lost your 
job?” 

“‘T lost it, of course. But in a manner of speaking, I 
chucked it up.” Miss Aumont’s face clouded. ‘Mrs. 
Wotherspoon had a son who was not a money-maker. His 
father provided and he remained at home. He was a dili- 
gent distributor of father’s provision, I fancy. I had the 
misfortune to give him satisfaction also, and he made me 
an insulting proposal.” 

Monsieur started to his feet, grinding out an unintelli- 
gible phrase. His kindly eyes became murderous. 

“He asked me to marry him,’ said Adrienne. 

Monsieur René came to a halt in an angry stride. 

“You said ——”’ 

“T said he asked me to marry him. It was too abomi- 
nable. After three days! Of. course I left at once.’ 

Monsieur relaxed with a little sigh. He completed his 
little tour of the room more easily, and presently returned 
to his chair. 

He sat down, regarding his lovely young relative with 
a slight smile. 

“Well, may one hope it has cured you of wanting to be a 
bread winner?” he inquired pleasantly. 

Miss Aumont stirred and drew herself more erect. 

“Not at all,’ she-said thoughtfully. “I should not set 
such a value on the indiscretions of an oaf like that. There 
is something in it—this finding out if one is worth the salt 
in the caviar. If I were to study shorthand I could earn 
forty dollars a week, at the very beginning. You see, I can 
speil—even on a typewriter.” 

**You intend to try again?” 


I forgot all about it. I left the 


She was silent a moment. Then she slipped to her 
feet, and going over to him, sat down on the arm of 
his chair and put herself unreservedly into his arms. 

“T hope you won’t mind very much?” she asked 
softly, one hand against his cheek. 

“On the contrary, I object like the very devil,” 
said Monsieur de St. Elour-Aumont. “‘But you know, 
my darling, that you are at liberty to do just as you 
please. It is only people whom we know to be utterly 
trustworthy to whom we can say that. I have only 
two things to say.’ 

“Say them, belovedest.” 

“You must not let your knowledge that this is a 
mere lark, as you call it, depreciate your effort to 
make your work acceptable. Your employer takes 
you in good faith for what you pretend to be.” 

“Tadoreyou,’’said she withagentlekiss. ‘‘Goon.” 

“My second point is: Will you not encounter the same 


. difficulties every three days or so?” 


Adrienne gave him another little kiss and rose. 

“No, darling, I have learned a very valuable lesson. 
And now I must go to bed. My name is again on the books 
at the Manhattan Bureau of Social Requirements, and I 
must be on hand tomorrow in case some other authority 
on bridge and civic improvement desires a secretary.” 

Monsieur René laughed a little ruefully and stretched 
out his hand toward his closed volume of Pirandello. 

“Well, sleep well, little wage earner,” he said. ‘“‘I must 


: say,”’ he added as she crossed the room under his admiring 


look, ‘that you do not look the part.” 
“‘T shall tomorrow,” she made answer darkly. 


II 


RS. REAMER DUNBAR was no authority on civic 
improvement, though on the betterment of the Dun- 
bar social position she could have taken a magna cum 
laude, and her bridge was good if not superlative; but she 
did desire a secretary. Mrs. Dunbar and her daughter and 
her son were devoted to the upward climb, and had, in- 
deed, passed one or two landings on those golden stairs. 
Nothing but her determination could ever make society 
open its heart to Mrs. Dunbar. She was not beautiful or 
gracious; she could not be amusing or desirable; she had 
not been born to the purple or even to a faint tinge of 
Tyrian; and in the days when the most wildly improbable 
people were richer than Solomon, her wealth was no open 
sesame. Nothing on earth is stranger than the craving to 
get one’s name in the lists of those present among the 
upper ten, to endure fatigue, chagrin, expense and insult 
to arrive where there is but a grudging acceptance, no gain 
and little pleasure. But Mrs. Dunbar pressed steadily on- 
ward toward the summit of this barren ambition, dragging 
her not unwilling progeny with her, one in either hand. 
Dunbar pére had left the scene of this embattled struggle, 
too weary of the upward clutch in his hair to be anything 
but grateful when death loosened his wife’s painful hold 
upon him and let his head fall back upon his final pillow. 
Mrs. Dunbar’s house was not a brownstone mansion, 
nor was it a medium-sized railway station that had just 
escaped having a clock in the tower. She knew her book, 
did Mrs. Dunbar, and chose a dwelling that proclaimed her 
good taste if not her exceeding newness. It had an air of 
permanence, and just that touch of not needing to be too 
smart, rather in the same key as her middle-aged men- 
servants who might easily be taken for old family retain- 
ers. She had considered having a housekeeper in a black 
silk dress, like Mrs. Rouncewell, but wisely decided in 
favor of a visiting organizer. And now she needed an 
amanuensis. 
For, indeed, she was so far arrived as to need clerical 


help in her correspondence, and to keep track of her obliga-' 


tions and engagements; and she looked forward perhaps 
to employing more than one assistant, now that she had 
landed her big fish. Well, he was more seine than fish. 


For, after all, she was no angler after a mere specimen. She . 


wanted the whole shoal, and this Algernon Percy, Lord 
Dudley, was to be spread to catch them. 
Just why he had consented to visit her puzzled no one so 


much as His Lordship. He was an amiable fellow, thought-. 


less of his position as a peer, quite as likely to make a 
friend of the chauffeur as of the owner of the car, finding 
life amusing and wholesome, and much more concerned in 
perfecting his stabilizer for aeroplanes than in being enter- 
tained by the great of any nation. .He was interested in 
the United States, commonly called America; but he was 
never certain how he came to find himself committed to a 
visit there under the Dunbar wing. 

Here he was, however, installed in a princely suite of 
rooms, in which there seemed to be everything that the 
mind of man and woman‘could devise to meet the needs of 
a guest except a convenient lodgment for his forty-seven 
pairs of boots and shoes. He made light of this omission, 
however, in order to cheer his man, who had remarked 
upon it rather sadly. : 

“You can’t have everything, Petrie,’’ he said, “They'll 
go well enough in those shelves. You have a thousand 
more tootling conveniences than you ever had at home, even 


1? 


an electric thingummy to smooth my topper. Come now! 


_mirror, six feet of _ 


"way, he knew... It was demurely parted 


eC Olmd.oOn t 
think I would trust 
your hats to that 
contrivance, sir!” 
said Petrie in soft 
reproach. “TI find 
no fault, sir. Itisa 
well-conducted es- 
tablishment. But 
there’s nothing like 
racks for boots, sir.”’ 

His Lordship 
laughed.» He stood 
before his dressing 


stalwart. shirt- 
sleeved youth, giv- 
ing his head a high 
polish with two 
cruel brushes. 

“T wonder they 
don’t have an elec- 
trie dingus for 
brushing one’s 
hair,’ he said. 
“This is a great 
country, Petrie.” 

“Tt is extremely 
large, they tell me,” 
agreed his man. 

“Don’t you be aninsular Briton,” 
said His Lordship cheerfully. ‘It 
is very old-fashioned to disparage 
the United States. And you'll find 
they do you extremely well.” 

Petrie took up His Lordship’s waistcoat an 
behind him. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ he said without overt ent 

Dudley, having finished dressing, stood accum! 
small belongings and slipping each into its right} 

“Sensible money too,” he said. “Ten of ¢ 
make one of something else. They tell me the di 
forty guineas and forty pounds is quite 
visitor at home. And if you go out this aftern 
you'll find you can’t get lost. Fifth Avent 
Street—it is like finding a page in a book.” 

“T admit its convenience, sir. But it | 
background.” . 

“Well, don’t make the mistake of thinki 
do,” said His Lordship. ‘“‘They will be s 
they won their war with us, you know. | i) 
your time; I’ll say sO much for you.” 


Lord j 


disregarding the electric lift that ae mi 
ran down, to collide harmlessly with as 


‘So sorry,” said His Lordship. us 
“My fault,’”’ murmured the young ‘wom 
but coldly, readjusting her burden of n 


“No, no; frightfully clumsy of me. .— 
you tell me where I can hole up for a a 
- The young woman hesitated. F 


said. 
everywhere, don’t is If you would # 
library just past those doors.” 

“You wouldn’t mind showing met” ug 
politely. 

It was quite dusky-in the hallwaye 
his having barged-into her, and he could no 
Her voice was quite delightful, very soft an 
ing timbre;- quite’ different, he told him: 
Dunbar’s rather artificial effort at “an 
woman.”’ She was, moreover, no taller thé 
Dudley had’a soft spot in him for little ¥ 
because his adored mother had been th 
wanted suddenly to see her better. Who’ 

Without any answer, she turned and led 
the foyer, past an open doorway, round 
hall, and preceded him into the library 

“‘T am sure you may smoke here,” 
every encouragement.” 

In the better light he gave her a qu 
a mere passing glance; but not for no 
ship a trained observer. -He noted he 
the loveliness of the hands that held t 
and he saw’ in spite of the big yelloy 
that her eyes were. oddly and most 
It was a pity about her hair, of course 
to be so very gray!. But that black | 


straight over her ears into a knot at the ba 
was grave, and yet it looked as if it ¢ 
“T suppose you wouldn’t sit down for i 
he ventured. 1 
“Oh, no.” Her refusal came without at ti 
“TI am Mrs. Dunbar’s secretary. I am vé 
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e” said Dudley. ‘‘ Would you mind telling me your 
'[ shall be here some little time, I fancy. My 


ylare Lord Dudley,” said the young woman, who 

ten this name too often since taking on her job at 
abar’s desk not to remember it. ‘‘My name is 

i 

Or Miss?” } 

aaoment she stared at him. 

<’ she said coldly, and turned away. 

2 you don’t think me inquisitive,” said His Lord- 

, did not in the least want her to go, and was 

mdering wherein lay her undeniable charm for 
went on quite vaguely, not to say idiotically, 

’t you tell me about the other people here—if 
any?” 

e| are only Mrs. Dunbar and her son and daugh- 
Miss Farnham, “and yourself.’ 

‘ou,’ said Dudley. 

dae,” she agreed quietly. 

re him no opening by disclaiming her right to a 

he list of the important members of the house- 

jarkably nice young woman—and to continue a 

i) lifeless conversation he had to make it himself. 

ejusiest one of the family,’’ he said, wondering if 

i} were really oozing away as he felt they were. 

ast have an awful lot to do.” 

»,” she said neatly, and moved toward the door. 
ai’ said Lord Dudley, his monocle continuing to 
»( her, “I haven’t half told you how sorry I am, 
o, crashing into you like that.” 
jisn’t matter in the least.” 
u2 not hurt, I hope—or anything?” he urged 


je deuce couldn’t he keep her a moment to talk 
?\He couldn’t think of a thing to say. Driveling 
Mis Farnham looked at the door. Then she turned 
and smiled at him. 


“That’s done it,’’ muttered Dudley insanely, watching 
her prim lips curl and curve into a mischievous tempta- 
tion. What on earth was happening to him? He couldn’t 
take his eyes away from that surprising mouth. Miss 
Farnham could, however, and did, turn the face, smile 
and all, away from him without speaking. And suddenly 
she was. gone. 

Algernon Percy made blindly forward in pursuit of her. 
She was just two steps ahead of him when his longer strides 
brought him into the hall. 

“T say, Miss Farnham,” he blurted, “would you mind 
taking off those glasses just a moment?”’ 

It was dreadful. Here was his fool body rushing around 
after a girl saying the most unpardonable things. He 
seemed to have no control over it at all. 

Very properly Miss Farnham froze him with a furious 
icy glare from behind those implacable panes of glass. 

“You must excuse me, Lord Dudley,” she said, and so 
the long arctic night began. She went away quite coolly, 
and His Lordship staggered back into the library in a 
collapse of humiliation and horror. 


WI 


“DUT what I cannot understand,” said Monsieur René, 
somewhat petulantly, “is why you wish to go on 
with this masquerade.” 

It was after dinner, a week later, and Adrienne and her 
uncle were drinking their coffee in his library. Monsieur 
had not yet assumed his brocade gown, but was sitting, 
nevertheless, at ease in his armchair, a very modish figure 
in the black broadcloth that always suggested how much 
more appropriate to-his old-time elegance would have been 
a laced coat and Mechlin ruffles. Adrienne, in sea green 
and white chiffons, in which, with her pearls, she looked like 
Undine herself rising from the foam of her fountain, sat 
on a favorite puff cushion before the open fire. 

“You yourself said you wished merely to prove that 
you could earn some money,” went on Monsieur de St. 


Elour-Aumont, ‘‘and I take it you have succeeded. There 
you sit with thirty-five dollars in your little hot hand’”’—he 
smiled at her childishness—‘‘as proof of your value.’ 

Adrienne glanced down into her palm, smiling. 

“T changed the bills for gold pieces at the bank,”’ she said 
with a dreamy satisfaction. ‘‘They will make a fine collar 
for Veuve Cliquot.”’ 

‘Perhaps a little ostentatious for a cat’s collar.” 

“She does not go out—much,” demurred the cat’s mis- 
tress. “‘I should like to keep the first money I ever earned.” 

“Which brings us back to my contention. Why earn 
more? Can it possibly interest you to go on with this farce?”’ 

“You have no idea how interesting it is because you 
never in your life saw such a woman as Mrs. Dunbar. This 
morning we made out a list of people to invite to her musi- 
cale, and the best of them she has never even met. You 
should be honored to know that your name and mine are 
on the list! She is having half the stars of the grand opera 
to sing, the poor woman. But she knew her guests would 
not come for that. No, it is Lord Dudley who will fetch 
them. She said so herself inadvertently.” 

“Dudley?’’ echoed Monsieur René. “Where did she get 
him, this awful woman?” 

“Somehow she met him in London. He is —— 

Her voice died away as she sat smiling into the fire. 

“You were saying suggested monsieur after a 
pause. 


6e 


” 


he is so simple and good-natured,” said Adrienne 
agreeably. ‘‘I daresay he didn’t know how to refuse her. 
He is a dear boy,” she added slowly. 

Monsieur’s eyes grew a trifle sharper. 

“You like him?’’ 

“Yes,” she said, very simply. In the little silence that 
followed this confession her soft delicious laugh rang out 
unexpectedly. ‘‘He likes me, you know. He thinks lama 
poor gray-haired working woman. It’s very gay to be 
liked for something besides one’s looks and money.” 
(Continued on Page 131) 


Tt Was Impossible to Deny That Adrienne Was an Entertaining Responsibility. ‘‘Do Not Expect Me to Say That Iam Sorry,"’ He Said. ‘Suppose You Explain”’ 
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NE of my early recollections is of Switzerland—a 
() recollection that is probably shared by a whole gen- 

eration of Middle-Western Americans. For among 
the few fixed cultural events of our town in Illinois, the 
annual appearance of the Swiss Bell Ringers figured 
prominently. 

If you are so unfortunate as never to have heard the 
Swiss Bell Ringers, I may explain that the performers, in 
picturesque native costume, stood behind a long, much- 
draped table full of bells. Seizing one pair after another, 
with surprising dexterity they rang out various pleasing 
melodies, concluding with My Country, ’Tis of Thee, or 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 

A plump, blond vocalist in green-velvet jacket and 
breeches, with a feather in his hat, yodeled at intervals 
during the entertainment, the usual burden of his song 
being ‘‘Tilly-ei, ho, ho, up the mountain high.” The air 
was inspiriting, yet with a plaintive note. Nothing else 
that was presented to my youthful senses—not even the 
two elephants and the somewhat mangy lions, tigers and 
hyena of the one-ring cireus—gave me so powerful a tang 
of far lands and strange people as the Swiss Bell Ringers did. 

They remained my most vivid realization of foreign 
parts up to the time when one of our affluent and adven- 
turous neighbors joined a ninety-day personally conducted 
tour of Europe. I went down to the railroad station, quite 
uninvited and unappreciated, to witness his departure. 
The occasion was so memorable that I can still see him 
distinctly in every detail. 

He wore a high silk hat and a black coat of the volu- 
minous and ceremonial sort called a Prince Albert. His 
fawn-colored trousers flared out at the bottom over his 
shoes. His collar was sensationally tall and shiny, and 
his tie was adorned with a large cameo stick pin. Boarding 
the train for Chicago, he carried a new suitcase—his only 
piece of baggage—and a black gold-headed cane. So this 
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man whom I had seen familiarly in his shirt sleeves day by 
day was actually off for Europe! 

The deep thrill of that thought contained an element of 
local pride, for I was sure that Europe could not help but 
form a very favorable impression of our town as it beheld 
our neighbor scintillating from Edinburgh to Rome, in 
silk hat and Prince Albert coat, suitcase firmly grasped in 
one hand and gold-headed cane in the other. Undoubtedly 
the silk hat was especially purchased for the voyage. So 
far as I can nowremember, it was the first headpiece of that 
distinguished description that I had ever seen except on the 
stage in a minstrel show—but, of course, most appropriate 
for a man who was going to Hurope. 


Fragments of Farms 


ATHER oddly, as it seems now, I cannot recall that 

the report of Europe which our townsman delivered 

informally to an admiring group of neighbors in our parlor 
contained a word about Switzerland. 

What stands out in memory of that occasion is a tiny 
withered stalk with a couple of dead leaves clinging to it 
which he held up between thumb and forefinger, saying 
he had plucked it with hisjown hand in the Forum in Rome. 
And afterward, downtown, when no ladies were present, 
he gave us some scandalous details of the lack of modesty 
among Latin people. He had seen babies in the street 
stark naked! 

Later on I got a near view of Switzerland; but it was 
early spring and the view was obscured by a persistent 
downpour of chill and gusty rain that gave me a severe cold 
in the head. At the end of a drenched, goose-fleshed, 
snuffly week, the entire melodious population of the moun- 
tain republic might have drowned itself in the country’s 
numerous lakes with no protest from me. Nobody yodeled. 
The nation’s musical reputation was upheld only by a lorn 


The Voters’ Meeting at Altdorf 


performer on the alpenhorn—a monstrous pi 
when blown into with sufficient violence emits }) 
sounds representing the death throes of a sentim | 
constrictor. 

But still later, under favorable weather conditi 
ceived a much pleasanter impression of Switzey} 
this summer when I set out to find a Swiss far. 
without prejudice. 

I did not find the farm—not anything that I e| 
scientiously recognize as a farm. The entire mow) 
trict from Zurich south to Lugano and east of th’ 
Geneva is spattered with fragments of farms; bu. 
that the region contains any cultivated area th) 
meet American ideas of what a farm should be, | 
Zurich, where the country is lower and more ope 
what larger continuous stretches of tilled land, 
found; but that is not mountain farming. 

In the valleys and on the hillsides of the mou: 
gions you see everywhere scattered patches of | 
land—an acre or half an acre in wheat or oats | 
other grain fields in sizes that we associate with t| 
yard cultivation of potatoes. As much as three 
one grain field verges on the gigantic by compariso 
the numerous meadows have mainly this fragmen 
dispersed appearance. On the southern side of 
Alps, I saw a good many patches of corn, but not 
was as much as an acre in extent. | 

There are no more thrifty, industrious people | 
Swiss; and we are warranted in accepting the 
judgment that they cultivate every bit of land th; 
tivable. That they do not shirk labor is evid 
glance, for upon looking upward almost anywhi 
will see cultivated bits of land at such elevations a 
at such sharp slants that they strike you as much 
tivating the roof of a high building. 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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pp ee 7 . LEX AY Noclearing of land, 
fad has By Zachary Lansdowne, U. S. Navy Pa tating 6 
‘nore in- e @ rights of way are 
7 trans- Lieutenant Commander, Commanding the U. S. 5S. Shenandoah required, hence it 
ee by - will be cheap. The 
| single airplane is now 
)2 devel- reasonably safe, 
-our civ- and the great air- 
as been ship inflated with 
‘upon it. helium is beyond a 
vention doubt the safest 
egraph method of travel 
call com- known to man, 
‘on was taking precedence 
on the over walking, on 
lansport, account of traffic 
(| inter- congestion in the 
‘ind ex- streets. Perhaps 
goods the air will be re- 
{ duced somewhat on 
yorta- the safety scale 
ik of it, when aircraft be- 
ly con- come as numerous 
hobaue, as automobiles. A 
ity and colored Yank, 
vas built when asked if there 
ind em- were many air- 
‘ong the planes in France, 
ples of replied, ‘‘Lawd, de 
lence of airoplanes is so 
ition are thick dat de birds 
ions of comes down and 
by the walks.” 
‘Genghis 
zed the Helium 
‘neans of 
tation, HE airship 
esent in- floats in air as 
in many a vessel floats in the 
ie plains water, and it is not 
’ Europe dependent upon 
ow their speed and power to 
gin. The remain aloft as in 
an effec- the case of an air- 
pid car- plane. Anumber of 
se times, engines habitually 
‘ly over operated at re- 


iy Mediterranean cities, of which Carthage 
ple, developed and became rich by making 
cer transportation across the Mediterra- 
ws an inland sea, which had heretofore 
arrier to man, became the agency of more 
nunication. Rome constructed an empire 
st, and an important element in her success 
ouilding. In England today the traveler 
mtly have a Roman road pointed out to 
e roads are invariably straight and direct, 
old Saxon roads are extraordinarily wind- 
ooked. 


hee 
Good Roads in the Air 


tnish and Portuguese implanted their races 
air languages on the entire Western Hem- 
low the southern boundary of the United 
reason of their proximity to and good sense 
vantage of the trade winds, which in the 
il enabled them to reach these lands more 
ian was possible for their Northern Euro- 
ibors. The British Empire of today stands 
iment to the sailorman. Our own great 
would perhaps be made up of many nations 
ages as in the case of Europe, had it not 
he railroad. We all know of the influence 
automobile and good road have exerted 
‘course and business since the dawn of the 
century. 


pon transportation. We talk with all parts 
h through the medium of the air by radio. 
sent by the Shenandoah on her West Coast 
Jetober, 1924, was picked up by an ama- 
itor in New Zealand. Likewise, transpor- 
no longer dependent upon the earth and 
2 air we breathe has opened up an infinite 
' good roads without the outlay of a single 


nication, however, is no longer solely de-. 
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Improvised Elevator at the San Diego Mast. Admiral Moffett 
and Lieutenant Commander Lansdowne in the Basket 


duced power insure 
reliability over long-time periods, and repairs, if 
necessary, may readily be effected in the air to both 
engines and structure. 

While in the air the airship is practically independ- 
ent of the weather, as storms with attendant high 
winds merely delay progress to windward and very 
materially assist, when the courses steered are to 
leeward, by greatly increasing the airship’s ground 
speed. Fog interferes little with navigation, as the 
airship may, in nearly all instances, rise above it and 
sight land or sea below through rifts or thin spots 
in the fog. Severe thunderstorms and disturbances 
with strong vertical air currents may be avoided by 
changes of course, as these disturbances usually ex- 
tend over a comparatively small drea and move at 
a rate of speed well below that of an airship. Thus 
the airship can avoid the tornado, and may prove to 
be more secure in Kansas than a stone house. 

During the war a noninflammable gas to replace 
hydrogen as a lifting medium for airships was ur- 
gentlysought. With the discovery that the gas in the 
great natural-gas fields in the Southwestern part of 
the United States contained a relatively high helium 
content, the Navy has been active in acquiring and 
applying this blessing of Nature. Helium, next to 
hydrogen, is the lightest known gas, and at the same 
time is absolutely inert and noninflammable. Ex- 
perimental work was carried on in connection with 
the process of extraction of the helium from the natu- 
ral gas, resulting in the Navy’s successful helium- 
production plant at Fort Worth, Texas. Admiral 
Moffett urged a practical demonstration of the use of 
helium and assigned me to the task of making the 
initial airship flights with helium. This demonstra- 
tion was carried on from the Naval Air Station, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia, in the non-rigid airship C-7, in 
December, 1921. So far as is known, only the North 
American continent contains gases with a sufficient 
helium content to make its extraction in large enough 
quantities for aeronautical use practicable. 


scord of the past may be used as a basis for prog- heavens as a more direct and rapid means of transporta- Comfort in travel is an item that should not be over- 
n, future business, wealth and power will surely tion. Time, not distance, is the essential element. looked, and having personally had the experience of a 
the individual, corporation, nation, or league Successful transportation should be direct, rapid, cheap number of years at sea, as well as an extensive experience 
at will utilize these God-given good roads of the and safe. To transport by air is certainly rapid and direct. (Continued on Page 214) 
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By Clarence 


Budington Kelland 


Pazzy Cromer Alone Stepped to the Left. 


F YOU had been asked to point out the individual in 

Westminster least affected by the death of John Crafts, 

you would have been justified in selecting Adam Kid- 
der. The mere difference in their ages might have ac- 
counted for this, for John Crafts stepped off the stage at 
the fine old age of eighty-two, while Adam had recently 
celebrated his twenty-sixth birthday. 

But there was a more profound difference than that of 
years. Mr. Crafts had been no less an individual than 
chairman of the finance committee of the bank, and though 
he never wore a collar except of a Sunday, and carried his 
own jug to the cider mill, he was wealthy, respected and of 
the aristocracy of the place. As for Adam Kidder, he was 
rather less than nobody, and would have been completely 
nobody if an uncle had not died and left him the com- 
fortable sum of sixteen hundred and seventy-one dollars 
and thirty-eight cents. Adam was not of the aristocracy, 
nor, indeed, was he of the proletariat; for the proletariat 
is supposed to work, a process to which Adam was not 
addicted. There were spells when he helped somebody do 
something for a remuneration, but it was only in the odd- 
job way. He lived alone in what housewives guessed to be 
a ‘‘dretful way,” and did his own cooking. He fished a 
great deal in the pond and was gifted with a talent for 
keeping his business to himself, so that he acquired the 
reputation for being queer. 

When he came into his fortune and deposited it in the 
bank, Eli Ware, whose turn it was to be chairman of the 
finance committee, took occasion to advise him, to up- 
braid him and to question him. Adam listened to the first, 
was not affronted by the second and gave no satisfaction 
to the third. 

“Tt’s high time,’’ Eli finished, “that you git at suthin 
stiddy. You got a nest egg. Now why not go to work?” 

“Getting ready,’ said Adam, and that was the best 
that could be got out of him. 

“Ought to settle down and marry,” said Eli. 

““Who’d you recommend?” Adam asked imperturbably. 
“Damaris?”’ 

Eli’s neck swelled apoplectically, for Damaris was 
his daughter, in whose beauty and education he took 


overweening pride. He suspected Adam not of intention 
with respect to the young woman but of impudence toward 
himself, lese majesty in fact; so that from this hour he 
referred to Adam as “that whippersnapper” and held 
active animosity against him. Just what his state of mind 
would have been had he known that Adam’s serious in- 
tention was to marry Damaris some day no man may 
state. What Damaris might have thought and said is more 
easily to be guessed; she would have tilted her lovely chin 
and laughed as at an absurdity. 

The bank was a savings bank, which in that state and 
that village meant that it was a community affair owned 
by no stockholders but operated for the benefit and behoof 
of the depositors. It possessed a more or less hazy board of 
directors who elected annually from their number a finance 
committee of five, and these exalted individuals formed a 
hierarchy which not only directed the affairs of the bank, 
but were little short of all-powerful in the business and 
political life of the community. In this committee there 
had been no change for upward of twenty years. Its 
members had been John Crafts, now deceased; Eli Ware, 
proprietor of the feed mill and coal and wood yards, who 
was rather more than hale and hearty at seventy-eight; 
the joint proprietors of the general store; and Pliny Butter- 
field, the infant of the lot, whose mere sixty years did not 
entitle him to lift a loud voice in the august company. He 
owned the drug and hardware store. . . . And now John 
Crafts was dead and his place must be filled. 

It was similar to replacing a member of the cabinet of a 
principality, only more intimate, more of interest to every- 
body, of greater concern to every dweller in the community. 

On the morning following the decease of John Crafts, 
Adam put on his reserve suit of clothes—one seldom seen 
in Westminster hitherto—and hired a rig for the day to 
drive into the country. He did not disclose the purpose of 
the journey, nor did he start at the moment planned, for 
as he came out of Streeter’s store with a package of 
tobacco he encountered Damaris Ware. 

“Oh, Adam,” she said, ‘‘just a moment, please.’ 

He paused and regarded her with some curiosity, well 
concealed, for though they had known each other since 
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Twelve Other Directors Straggled to the Right:Hand Side of the Room 


childhood and, with the privilege of such vi 
minster, addressed each other by Christian” 
had been no contact between them since e 
days—and little enough then. ! 
“T have some guests coming,’’ said Damaris 
to fish.” Adam nodded. ‘ You know all abot 
the best places to go.” 
““What makes you think so?”” Adam aske¢ 
““Why,” she said, ‘‘you’re always doing it. 
if I see you in a boat on the pond every time I 
“Noticed, eh?” said Adam. ‘Didnt 
noticed. Fishing, was I?” 
“T supposed so.” : 
“Folks can do other things in a boat beside 
The conversation was taking a path she k 
seen, and in spite of her fine education, recent 
and of her modish clothes, and of her undispl 
as Eli Ware’s daughter, she felt vaguely une¢ 
‘‘What else do people do?’’ she asked. 
“Well, for instance,” said Adam, ‘‘they @ 
they can read.” 
“But why go out in a boat to think and re 
exciting mild curiosity. 
“So folks’ll think I’m fishing,’’ he said, af 
she became aware of him for the first time as! 
individual person. Hitherto she had been ul 
him except as a member of the community. H 
be that again. Always hereafter he would be. 
Damaris looked at him in the appraising Wé 
He was rather good-looking and his eyes We 
little wrinkles of shrewd humor at the corn 
dressed quite as well as any young man in tow 
was surprised to notice this—his enunciation Wa 
good as her own. It was the speech of the vicinag 
its elisions and dropping of letters. He did nots4 
and “hain’t” and “figger”’ and ‘‘cal’late,” but g 
words their dictionary values. 
These things she strove to disregard and to 
upon her old place of superiority. , 
“What I wanted to ask you,” she said, “isif! 
you a few days to take my friends fishing.” 


oo « 
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» His eyes met hers, and it was her eyes which 


the said. 
sy,” he said. 
sy doing what?” she demanded a bit imperi- 


1,” he said. ; 
- knew her own people in spite of Boston school- 
‘e strange quirks and inhibitions of their pride 


jar to her. She fancied she had encountered one _- 


{ough she could not comprehend it. Why should 
eine to enter her employ as guide for a few 
But she needed him. 

hen,” she said, ‘‘if you’re too busy fishing, why 
snd fish with us—as one of my guests?” 
152” he asked. 
y se I do.” 
{ianage it,”’ said Adam. 

pt?” 

I’m not ready yet.” 

’ Ready for what?’ 

so know you,” he said, and then he turned to his 
wh obliged, just the same.” 
1 looking after him as he drove away, and then 
; day she thought of him more than once, and 
next day. He puzzled her; he interested her. 
something about him which commanded at- 
nd, strangely enough, she was conscious of a 
n. 
ove leisurely until he arrived at the comfortable 
of Luther Bream, a member of the board of 
‘the bank. Luther kept rigidly to the tradition 
d inthe matter of whiskers. He was tinkering 
‘barn when Adam alighted, and showed no ap- 
oy upon the young man’s approach. The ex- 
\ymenities was brief. 
ell,” said Adam, ‘‘that you’d buy Rob Waters’ 
ing if you could get it.” 
rit it,” Luther said succinctly. 
5, don’t you?” 
mg ’thout it so fur,” said Luther cannily. 
' you took to raising Holsteins,’ said Adam. 
‘de no response to this. Adam whistled through 


his teeth. 
asked. 

“’'Tain’t a matter I cal’late to discuss,’”’ said Luther. 

“Don’t blame you,” said Adam, who knew perfectly well 
that no member of the board would pick a candidate until 
Eli Ware did his thinking for him. ‘‘But folks are inter- 
ested. . . . Um—what’sthesouth mowing worth toyou?”’ 

“Offered nine hundred,” Luther said grudgingly. 

“Would you buy it for eight-fifty if you got a chance?” 

“Hain’t got.no time for jokin’.”’ 

“‘T joke very little—almost never,” said Adam. “Gota 
thirty-day option on the piece at that figure.” 

“ce Eh? ” 

‘All written out legally,’”’ said Adam. 

“T’ll take it offn your hands.” 

“Not yet,” said Adam. “It ain’t the right day for it.” 

“What you aimin’ at? What is the right day?” 

“Got a candidate selected for John Crafts’ place?”’ 

“Not what you’d call selected.” 

“Um-—stay that way, Luther. . . . The right day for 
passing this option to you ‘is. the one after the bank 
election.”’ He allowed his eyes to rest for a moment upon 
Luther’s eyes and then he turned away. ‘‘Got to be 
getting along now. Just dropped in. See you the day 
after election—maybe.” 

Adam walked half a dozen steps before he turned to cast 
another glance upon Luther, who stood silent and refiective. 

“Nobody,” he said casually, ‘ever got much of any 
place by talking out of turn.” 

A three-mile drive carried him to the farm of Peter 
Cummings, also a bank director, where he remained briefly, 
leaving behind him a whiskered farmer who suffered from 
fits of absent-mindedness during the remainder of the day; 
fits of absent-mindedness during which he might have been 
seen waggling his head and declaring, ‘‘I swan to man!” 

The subject matter of the talk was a promissory note. 

“Has Lant Steel ever paid up that note for seven hun- 
dred dollars?” asked Adam. 

“He hain’t, and he don’t aim to. 
wife’s name. Consarn him!” 

“Be good for you if you found along about a thousand 
dollars’ worth of property you could get execution against, 
eh? Got a judgment now?” 


“Picked anybody for John Crafts’ place?” he 


Proppity all in his 


“ Judgment hain’t wuth the paper it’s writ on.”’ 

“Looks so. . . + Got a candidate selected for John 
Crafts’ place?” 

“‘Campaignin’ fur it?”’ Peter asked, rather fancying he 
had uttered a bit of humor worth repeating later in the 
post office. 

“Haven’t said so, have I? If you were called into court, 
you’d have to say you didn’t know if I was a candidate.” 

““Cal’late so.” 

“Keep on not knowing,” said Adam. And then— 
“About that thousand dollars’ worth of attachable 
property.” 

“What about it?”’ 

“T think I can locate enough.” 

“Ye kin? When?” 

“When a suitable day comes,” said Adam. 

“And what day’ll that be?’’ 

‘Next day after bank election,” said Adam. ‘Got to be 
moving along. See you in the hotel when the meeting’s 
over—maybe.”’ 

Before darkness fell, Adam had called upon three more 
of the members of the board of directors, into the business 
of each of whom he seemed to have inquired more deeply 
than was to be expected of an ordinarily inquisitive citizen 
of Westminster. Each of them he left somewhat bewildered 
and groping, but with one idea fixed clearly in his head; 
namely, that on the day following the election Adam 
Kidder would—or would not—be able to give him cer- 
tain information, afford certain aid or deliver certain 
property, if —— 

Not one of them could, upon oath, state the nature of 
that “‘if,’’ or give evidence that Adam had asked a thing in 
return for the benefit he proffered; yet each of them knew 
that a favorable outcome for him depended upon the re- 
sults of the election. In the mind of each was apprehension 
as to what was about to occur and as to what Eli Ware 
would have to say about it. 

On the following day Adam resumed his calls, until 
every one of the ten outlying members of the board had 
been interviewed. None of the four survivors of the finance 
committee had been on his list of calls, nor were any of 
these gentlemen aware of his peculiar activities. Such had 

(Continued on Page 95) 


“‘You Look,’’ Said Damaris, 


“as if You’d Been Sleeping in an Old Barn’’ 
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ROM Apple Mary 
H: t Brooklyn 
Bridge you buy an 
apple for ten cents, or, 
saying to yourself ap- 
ples are too valuable to 
eat, you don’t. That 
seems quite all of it. 
But it is not so simple. 
You have not thought 
about it. An econo- 
mist, for example, can- 
not take the fruit or 
leave it. He asks him- 
self: ‘‘Why is the ap- 
ple ten cents? Why 
this singular attribute 
of tencentness? What 
makes the price of a 
thing? Whatis value?”’ 
There is already a 
large literature on the 
subject of value, an- 
cient and modern. 
Back of the apple, all 
the way back, is the 
value of land, and this 
by itself is a vast, mys- 
terious subject. Not 
long ago the British 
Parliament decided 
once for all to value the 
land of the kingdom in 
a scientific manner; 
after ten years of labor 
and twenty-five mil- 
lions of expense the 
undertaking was aban- 
doned in 1920, simply 
for the reason that it 
was not feasible. The 
matter became so com- 
plicated in fact and 
theory that nobody 
could pretend to under- 
stand it. Then comes 
the value of labor and the question why one kind is worth 
more than another; the value of transportation, the value 
of distribution, and at last the value of money itself. In 
front of the apple is Mary, the vender, and vending also 
has value. How much does it take to keep Mary there in 
all weathers to sell the apple? Why does it take just that 
much? What is her service worth? And is it worth more 
or less than the service of a typist? 

When the doctor of political economy has performed 
the feat of dividing all the factors of value into the price of 
the apple he has an answer he cannot prove. If it should 
occur to him in passing to ask Mary what made the apple 
ten cents she would say that was what it would fetch. And 
for any practical purpose that is all 
the answer there is. If she charged 
more she could not sell it; if she 
charged less she could not afford to 
sell it. Yet this will not satisfy your 
economist. It may give him an idea 
with which he will go and write a book 
on the theory of fetch and why the 
sum of prices charged must equal the 
sum of prices paid. 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R, R. 


Let a Commission Do It 


HE point is that from getting itself 

looked at with too much curiosity 
the most innocent phenomenon comes 
at length to present the aspect of an 
insoluble problem. If it happens to be 
a thing with which the public is much 
concerned the Congress then creates 
a commission to hang it on,and peo- 
ple in general return to their private 
interests with an air of having settled 
something. They have not settled 
anything. They have only got rid of 
the bother of thinking about it. Then 
one day they discover that the com- 
mission itself has become a problem 
while everything that was to have 
been solved is more complex than it 
was before. 

There was for years a circular con- 
troversy about the price of railroad 


The Sandusky, an American Locomotive of 1837 


transportation. The railroads sold it, as Mary sells apples, 
for what it would fetch. That was the only explanation 
they could ever give for what they charged. 

Transportation in one important respect is different 
from apples. Directly or indirectly you are obliged to buy 
it and you must buy it from a railroad. 

For that reason among others—for that reason mainly — 
there came to be a great deal of antirailroad feeling. You 
are bound to react in a certain galled way to the seller who 
says, “‘That’s the price; take it or leave it,”’ when it is well 
understood that you cannot leave it. And when you ask 
the seller how he arrives at his price and he says by charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear you begin to feel sore spots 


The Camel, an American Locomotive of 1848 


whether you Ih 
or not. Thin 

easy it would 

railroads top 

tortion, ever 
person know; 
his own ter 

would be if hj 
power to ches 
the traffic wou) 
the case of acc; 
so vital as try 
tion, eda| 
very hostile; 
They were ne 
sure which t} 
talking abel 
price that wa| 
or the way) 
charged. f 


The Why o} 


HE prod) 

emotiona. 
the states cre: 
missions to rej; 
rates and n 
manners of 
roads. Their | 
were successft| 
they were me| 
punitive; they, 
otherwise ver} 
they solved | 
and did more | 
terfere withth| 
of interstate ci 
It got so bai 
train passing | 
several Weste 
might have ti 
every state. 
make itself ove 
ing even the ( 
of some of if 
ment, in order to obey all the different laws. Then| 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate r 
general railroad behavior under Federal authorit 

At first it had only the power to say to the1 
“You shall sell transportation to everybody alike 
price shall be what it is reasonably worth.” 

The railroads said, ‘‘Our rates on the whole ar 
able. They are in the aggregate the least we can 
charge and at the same time they are separately 
shippers can afford to pay, proof being that ' 
moves.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission said, “ 
mean is that a freight rate shall be reasonable as 

itself. The fact that in gen 

charge no more than the tr 
bear is no proof of reasonab 
to a particular charge.” 

The railroads said, “ 
other measure of reaso 
think you yourself will 

The cost of moving a 

one mile may be in one 

seventh of a cent and 
stance seventy-three cél 
sameroad. In one ca 
obliged to move freight. 
whatever above the out-of 
of operation. For our 
dividends we have to get 
some other kind of freig 
stand it.” ae 
Then the Intersta 

Commission asked its 

question: What made a 

reasonable or unreason 

was the apple ten cents?” 

It pursued this qu 
regulation ended and co 
and through control to 
ended and administrati 

Nothing now is left to 
terprise but. operation 

The Interstate Commerce 
~~ sion is: president-of 250,000 

railroad. It determines what 


charged for transportation, ¥ 
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jimay earn, what they 
ovith what they earn, 
1. shall handle traffic, 
.¢ shall behave toward 
yomers and how they 
slop their facilities. 
h Dayton-Goose Creek 
yase last year, wherein 
d the right of the Fed- 
xnment through the 
Commerce Commis- 
. ke from the railroads 
rags in excess of what 
etate Commerce Com- 
. screed to be a fair re- 
jeir capital, the United 
{preme Court said of 
yiportation Act of 1920: 
ty;he railroad system of 
usry more completely 
y under the fostering 
hip of the Interstate 
2 Commission, which 
yevise their issue of se- 
heir car supply and 
10n, their joint use of 
1 their construction of 
( and by a proper di- 
{int rates and by fixing 
trates for interstate 
m:, and in case of dis- 
sion for intrastate 
se, to secure a fair 
yon the properties of the carriers engaged.” 
ith all this power belonging to it, after nearly 
2s of thought and with a fact record before it that 
4ing at the rate of a third of a million words a 
jstill without a conclusive answer to the question 
poposed to itself. Meanwhile it is necessary that 
1:es shall be charged and paid and altered accord- 
sne rule, and the rule the Interstate Commerce 
son follows is the rough rule the railroads used. 
te Interstate Commerce Commission itself admits. 
Jt granted horizontal increases of rates running 
50 40 per cent, on the ground, first, that traffic 
12 could afford to pay more;. and on the ground, 
iat the railroads as a whole could not afford to 
; 


jat is the Value of Transportation? 


IENTING upon its own act, it said: “It would 
jsirable, if it were possible, to determine definitely 
110dities, the sections of the country and even 
i dual rates which can best bear the burden of in- 
| This is precluded by the necessity of prompt 
) the main issue presented.”’ 

jtin issue was the fact that the railroads had to 
(e revenue. A year later when it came to increas- 
»venues of the New England railroads at the 
»f others by allotting to them a larger division 
ates, Commissioner Eastman referred to the 
edure, saying: “In other words we authorized 
ich we could only find were not unreason- 
1e aggregate and which we knew might and 


YOURTEBY OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RK, RK, 


Ain American Model of 1836—the Thomas Jefferson 


probably would be harsh and unreasonable in specific 
instances.” 

You will easily perceive the difference between rate fix- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Commission and rate 
fixing by the railroads. It is the difference of who does 
it. That is as the publicwill haveit. Nevertheless, the de- 
lusion persists precisely as it was, that rates are fixed from 
original intention, whereas it is necessity that makes them. 
There is the necessity of the shipper and there is the neces- 
sity of the railroad. The rate—the price of transporta- 
tion—is a compromise between them. 

Regulation was an approach to price finding from the 
point of view of the value of transportation to the shipper. 
But there was no scale by which to measure even that 
alone. How shall one determine the value of transporta- 
tion to equal weights of live hog, grand piano, raw iron and 
silk? Suppose you say cost is the fair basis to work from— 
let the railroad charge what it actually costs to haul the 
thing, plus 6 per cent, perhaps, for its own profit. Well, but 
even if it were possible to find the separate cost in hundreds 
of thousands of cases, there would remain the absurdity 
that a cost-plus rate might be a quarter of the live hog’s 
value, but on a grand piano or a case of silk an insignificant 
charge in relation to its value. 

The railroads’ opinion of reasonableness in rates was 
made up like this: A particular rate must be one at which 


The Newton, England, 1860. 


At the Right —The 
Remodeled York, America, 1831. At the Left— 
The Reading Rocket, England:America, 1838 


the thing will move; the sum of 
all rates must be such as tomake 
a profit for the road. 

Naturally there was much 
room for a difference of judg- 
ment as to the reasonableness 
of any specific rate. There was 
in fact a chronic difference of 
opinion between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the 
railroads; and the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was academic only until it 
received power from Congress 
first to restrain any specific rate 
it thought unreasonable, and 
then power to act upon the rate 
structure at large. 

Invariably at first the idea of 
making rates reasonable was to 
make them lower, the approach 
being always from the shipper’s 
point of view; and invariably 
when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made rates reason- 
able by that method the rail- 
roads haled it to the nearest 
United States court on the plea 
that the rates were less than 
enough to yield a fair return on 
the value of the carriers’ prop- 
erty; therefore they were confis- 
catory and unconstitutional. 
Then the tedious and interminable business of proving 
the value of the railroads’ property. Generally at this 
point the railroads had the advantage. They had the 
books to prove their case. Such cases came at length to be 
a great nuisance. There was no settled law as to how the 
capital value of property devoted to public service should 
be determined. Each court had to decide for itself what the 
elements of value were and whether they were rightly 
appraised; and later the United States Supreme Court 
would say the lower court had been right or wrong without 
itself laying down any rule that might be exactly applied 
to another case. 


Evaporating Watered Stock 


ACH time a court decided against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the ground that the rates it pro- 
mulgated were confiscatory, the notion grew that the 
price of transportation was primarily determined by the 
necessity of the railroad to earn dividends and interest on 
fictitious capitalization. That there had been much water 
in every original body of railroad capital was a notorious 
fact. How much of it remained at any stated time no one 
knew, not even the railroads, who for all their books were 
never sure what their true capital valuewas. Water could 
disappear in one or all of three ways, namely: First, by 
loss of capital written off the books as in bankruptcy and 
reorganization; second, from putting earnings into new 
property, uncapitalized, over a period of years; and 
third, by natural increase of value in right of way, ter- 
minals, situations, and so forth. And as to whether 
(Continued on Page 197) 
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macher’s Delicatessen. 

Smells, sights, sounds in Fen- 
stermacher’s Delicatessen on Sat- 
urday night. Smells. Vinegar smell, 
smell of cheeses, smell of spices, 
smell of Schmierkdse and baked 
beans on their white enamel trays. 
Dry smell of packing boxes, cara- 
way seeds and pretzels. Wet smell 
of near-beer, melting chocolate ice 
cream, and pickles swimming in 
flat tubs. 

Sounds. Henry Fenstermacher’s 
gutturals. Annie Fenstermacher’s 
smooth, high-pitched stream of 
words. Crackle of paper. Snap of 
twine. Scrape of children’s bare 
feet on the floor by the ice-cream 
counter. German words. Italian 
words. District slang. The whole 
shop pulsing to a blatant rag on a 
cheap player piano in the living 
quarters at the rear. 

Sights. Red-orange mounds of 
cheese like strange tropical fruits. 
Moist yellow slabs of cheese. 
Splashes of oranges in their crates. 
Stumps of Lebanon bologna. Red 
rings of garlic bologna. Pink trays 
of pork sausage. A barrel of sal- 
tines, uncovered. Illustrated color 
cards in red, blue, green, yellow, 
purple, blackand white. Illustrated 
color cards, flyspecked. Life-size 
cardboard man with a cardboard 
package of cigarettes—Smoke Cor- 
nucopias. Life-size cardboard girl 
leaning crazily against the counter, 
propped up by cracker boxes— 
Drink Coolafoam. Henry Fenster- 
macher in shirt sleeves—short, 
squat, perspiring, beard showing 
gold on his pink cheeks and about 
his mouth. Henry Fenstermacher 
wiping pink hands on his white 
apron. Annie Fenstermacher— 
high cheek bones, coarse black hair 
sprinkled with gray, easy spoken, 
clean, smelling of laundry soap. 

Sights in Fenstermacher’s Delicatessen on Saturday 
night— Fernie Fenstermacher! Fernie Fenstermacher pre- 
siding over the ice-cream counter. Fernie making quick, 
deft dabs into the cans of melting cream. Fernie rattling 
the children’s sticky ice-cream nickels in her white hands, 
catching the eye of a youth here and there in the delicates- 
sen, raising one shoulder, pursing her lips, squinting her 
sea-blue eyes and letting the coins rattle on the counter in 
the approved manner of rolling the bones. Youths grin- 
ning widely here and there, one wary eye on Henry Fen- 
stermacher. Children grabbing for oozy ice-cream cones 
with wide eyes on Fernie. 

Fernie Fenstermacher, her honey-colored hair like spun 
moonlight under the glare of a huge unshaded incandescent 
bulb. Fernie, her eyes sea-blue and rollicking when the 
eyes of young men customers rested on her, but cold and 
sulky under the occasional glance of Annie or Henry 
Fenstermacher. Fernie, her bob ending in gold down on 
her neck. 

A lull in the ice-cream-cone trade. 

““Mom, can’t I go now? It’s nine o’clock. The girls 
won’t wait much longer on me, mom.” Fernie, her mouth 
sulky and full lipped, her eyes shadowed, appealing to her 
mother. 

““Pop’’—Annie Fenstermacher appealing to Henry— 
“Fernie wants to know can she go now. It’s nine o’clock 
and the girls won’t wait for her all night, Hen.’ 

An explosion of gutturals. Then—‘‘Every Saturday 
Behe ! It’s every Saturday night. Where’s she going this 
time?” 

“Where you going this time, Fernie?’’ 

“Just to Hollywood Arcade to dance.” 
was airy, her eyes sullen. 

“Hollywood Arcade? Ain’t that a tough place, Fernie? 
It ain’t, is it?”’ 

“Sure it ain’t tough.” Fernie’s tone was scornful. 
“Minnie goes, and Lois. It’s cool. The boys buy you 
sodas. You want me to slave here till I melt, that’s what 
you want. You and pop, you don’t care if I get out any- 
wheres where it’s cool or not. Every Saturday night. The 
girls get tired waitin’ on me.”’ Fernie’s silver-plated voice 
wore into a whine, “Every Saturday night ——’” 


G macher's night in Fenster- 


Fernie’s tone 


Baby?" 


“Now hush up, dearie. I’ll ask pop.’’ Annie went back 
to Henry. ‘‘It’s Hollywood Arcade, pop, where it’s cool. 
Fernie’s tired, she says, pop. The girls won’t wait for her.”’ 
Annie’s high voice was lowered wheedlingly. ‘‘Let her go, 
p op.” 

“‘Girls!’’ Henry grumbled under cover of the shirr of 
a patent coffee-grinding machine. ‘‘Girls! All the time, 
girls! Every night wearing out my piano player! Who’s 
to mind the ice-cream business? Every Saturday night the 
same thing. Oh, well’’—he lowered his voice as the ma- 
chine purred to a stop—‘‘let her go.” 

“Pop says you can go, Fernie.”’ 

fernie sulkily avoided Henry’s eyes as she turned to 
brush aside the deep red curtain that shut off the living 
room from the shop. Her sulkiness vanished on the other 
side of the curtain as she whipped her white apron away to 
disclose the black lace dress she was wearing to Hollywood 
Arcade to dance. Her sulkiness vanished, her sea-blue 
eyes, matched by the blue ribbons streaming from her 
shoulder, sweeping the room in a rollicking, dancing arc. 

“‘Say, can’tcha find anything better to play than that?” 
Her voice was silver-plated again. ‘Say, I been fillin’ 
ice-cream cones to that tune till I got paralysis. Say, 
tryin’ to wear out that roll or too lazy to change it? Come 
on, girls. Come on, Minnie, snap out of it. Oh, look at 
Min! Look at Min dollin’ up. Say, he won’t be there 
tonight, Min. Workin’ second trick. Honest.” 

“Aw, you know everything, don’t you, Fernie Fenster- 
macher?’”’ Minnie laughed her rich laugh. ‘‘ Fernie knows 
everything, she does. Yes, to hear her tellit. You wait and 
see, Fernie Fenstermacher. You wait and see who’ll be 
there and who won’t.” 

They crowded out through the store on the smooth roll 
of Minnie’s laughter. 


ILLUSTRATED 


He Went Down on 
His Knees Beside 
Her —‘‘You Singin’ 
in There in That 
Little Livin’ Room 
or Playin’ the 
Player Piano. Say, 
Will That be Pretty 
Fine or Won't it, 


lan; 


BY GEORGE E. } 


Hollywood Arcade. The Coney Islan; 
tory metropolis. Hollywood Arcade, 
more than a full city block with its swim)| 
dancing pavilion, hot-dog and cold-drit 
Ferris wheel and carrousel whining awa 
petition with the saxophones of the te 
dance orchestras. 

Reached by toiling busses like hu 
bugs tilting over the brow of the hill 
paving line, and down a dusty weed-hec 
Hollywood Arcade, perched at the foot 
where the town straggled off into di 
cemeteries. 2 

Fernie and her companions swung ofj 
low bus and into the full glare of the park 
ings and shouts came from the pool, ;: 
movement under strings of varicolor 
Moonlight Bathing at Hollywood Area 
in a red bathing suit stood poised for 
on the end of a diving board. 

“That filthy water! I wouldn’t go in | 
water!’”’ Fernie tip-tilted her whitened, 
honey-colored head showing lavender ii) 
from red and blue globes. 

“Look, neckin’ on the! 
nie. Look, Fernie, Re 
ties ——” 

The girls nudged one 

“Huh, I should care ¢ 
rough crowd,” cried Fe 
“Those roughnecks,” ¢ 
““Come on, pass over y¢ 
| to me, girls. Come on 

widows and the orphan 
Fernie collected a qu: 
each of her companions 
passed through the gatet 
ing pavilion. Once insid) 
arated, Fernie pairing wi. 
“D’ I look all right, I) 
‘Sure, yes. D’ 1?”. | 
“You bet. Anywa 
be here tonight, Min.”” 
gled. ‘‘ Workin’ secon 
““Won’t be here! Tha 
know about it,” Min 


seven o’clock and say hey 
at home right away? -I 


I? Say, you know 
don’t you, Fernie? Li 
second post!’’ 


pressed her compact | in 
dabbed her nose. fu 


‘Say, who’s he got with him, Min?” 
“Wait ’n’ see,” teased Minnie. ‘‘ What ai 
huh? Didn’t I tell him I was bringin’ a friex 
you think?” 
“Gee, ain’t he tall, Minnie? Say, d’ I look 
“Sure you do,” said Minnie generously 
great.” a 
They pushed their way through the crowd 
seemingly indifferent youths lounged in non 
awaiting them. 
“Say, Al, how’s your mother?’’ Minnie ca 
Everybody laughed. 
“You know Fern, don’t you, Al?”’ Min 
denly formal. ‘ 
“Do I know Fern?” Al winked at Fern 
you to meet Mr. Dugan, Miss Fenstermach 
Wise.” ‘a 
Mr. Dugan extended his hand. A slender h 
fingers. A cool clasp, ending in a squeeze 
eyes looking lazily down upon Fernie. 
Fernie broke away from that clasp. She 
times on her black-satin toe, the blue ribbons 
der fluttering out and winding about her. § 
honey-colored hair out of her eyes archly. — 
“Come on, big boy! Come on!” a 


“Forget that Mr. Dugan,” Jack Dugan w 
into Fernie’s ear a moment later. They ¥ 
“Call me Jack.” ; ; 

“Call me Fernie,’’ Fernie returned dream 
call me Fern.” ; 

“Fern? That’s a wonderful name for yé 
Dugan’s voice was low and silken, Ireland 1 
singing of a harp string. His eyes were gl 
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n«. His hair was black and flat about his well- 
o:—hair of the patent-leather variety. He had 
st g pallor and his cheeks were lean. 
stra dropped its brasses and slipped with 
sweetness into a waltz. A great revolving ball 
‘of Hollywood Arcade Pavilion began shower- 
as of colored light down upon the heads of the 
: in feel myself fallin’ for you, all right ——” 
as rich voice with the Celtic undertones. They 
ray through the tangled web of color that was 
tyn dancing away its Saturday night. “Gee, I 
n elf slippin’—can’t I though!” 
tit sounds good.” Fernie gave him the ap- 
1, enging side glance. 
ti e began to sing. Slow, cloying sobs of melody: 


\7ou were the girl 
Vho shattered all my dreams —— 


” 


Jran tightened the pressure of his hand on 
jk. He laced the fingers of her right hand in 
jeft. He bent his patent-leather head closer to 
i of hair about her face, and gazed into her eyes. 
,1ldn’t you shatter a fellow’s dreams if he gave 
‘chance? Say, wouldn’t you though? Say, 
1 get that hair?” 
ike it?” 
‘uld eat it.’”’ He lowered his head, lips parted. 
11 get a bite!’”’ Fernie shook her hair with 
ikness away from him. 
yner eyes then and lifted her head back a little 
¢dreamily to that waltz. A faint color came up 
s and her lips, very red, parted slightly. 
/ was going good. Sometimes you met fellows 
70 were rough looking. You put up with them 
2 with them and gave them your line of course. 
joked like butchers, or something. They didn’t 
jo talk to a girl. Even Minnie’s Al was sort of 
¢g. How’d he come to know a peach like this 
/.2 Fernie opened her eyes and looked a little 
1y around for Min and Al. Al was thick. Well, 
{Lhim. Al was all right, of course. But Minnie 


Fernie Waiked to the Decrepit Railing of Mrs. Young's Porch, Her Back to Annie. 


could have him. Yes, she could have him all right. Fernie 
danced dreamily. She closed her eyes again. 

This Jack Dugan. He was tall and slender. Everything 
about him slender. His fingers even. Nice. Sort of 
aristocratic looking, pale and with that black hair. He 
knew how to talk to a girl. Jack Dugan. Jackie Dugan. 
Did anyone ever call him Jackie? What would he do if 
someone should suddenly? She narrowed her eyes specu- 
latively at him. 

“‘Jackie,”’ she breathed experimentally. 

“Say, you—you 

He hurt her fingers then. A glare of light-and a riot of 
sound. The great colored ball ceased showering as the 
orchestra plunged into a fox trot. Yes, this date was going 
good. 

They found Min and Al between dances. 

“You goin’ to trade dances with me?” Al asked Jack 
Dugan once. He caught Fernie’s arm. 

“Not much,” said Jack quickly. . He reclaimed Fernie’s 
arm with a possessive gesture. ‘“‘Dance with my girl? 
Not much. Some girl you got for me, Al.” 

My girl—my girl—the music beat in a drowsy tempo. 
Fernie looked up at Jack’s black and white head, then 
down again, quickly. Yes, this date was going good. 

They decided to walk home to avoid the crowds making 
for the bus. There was a lot of giggling and tossing of 
bright remarks back and forth. Niné-tenths of these re- 
marks began with “Say.”’ It was the catch word of the week, 
that say. There was artistry in the pause to be placed 
after it. That say, standing alone, was good for a miniature 
Niagara Falls of giggles. 

At the corner where Minnie and Fern always parted, 
Minnie and Al stopped and waited sociably. 

“Say, I guess I’ll stay with you tonight, Min,” 
called. 


Fernie 


“All right.”” Minnie hesitated, puzzled. “‘You can if 
you want to,”’ she added hospitably. 
Giggles. 


They said their good nights on Minnie’s little brown 
porch. Minnie and Fern watched the boys go down the 
street, Jack Dugan, slender and swinging; Al, thick and 
taking short, quick steps. 


Giggles. Fernie’s high and silvery, Minnie’s low and rich. 

“Well, I guess we’ll turn in, Fernie.” 

Fernie turned sullen. 

“No, I’m goin’ on home, Min. I got to go home.” 

“‘Say’’— Minnie surveyed her in drowsy astonishment, 
“‘what’s the idea of walkin’ away up here then?”’ 

‘Td’ know.” Fernie fingered the blue ribbons streaming 
from her shoulder and shivered slightly. It was one o’clock 
and her dress was thin. ‘Sure I know,’’ she corrected, 
giving the ribbons a vicious tug. ‘It’s that delicatessen. 
You never lived in a delicatessen, Minnie. You don’t 
know. Say, wouldn’t I look nice takin’ a fellow like Jack 
Dugan home to a delicatessen and in the side door through 
the kitchen? Say, wouldn’t I? Wouldn’t he think it was 
grand sayin’ good night under a delicatessen sign? Wouldn’t 
he though?”’ Discontent cut thin the sweetness that had 
been in Fernie’s voice all evening. 

““Aw, you’re cuckoo.’”’ Min yawned good-naturedly. 
‘Walkin’ up there alone this time of night! You might be 
kidnaped.” 


That delicatessen. 

Fernie’s eyes clouded as she turned the corner and saw 
the sign, gilt paint shining under the street light. Down 
past the lumber yard, past-Donlon’s Meat Market, across 
the tracks—her graceful, knife-thin body took on a sullen 
slouch. She turned reluctantly in the dark bricked entry 
that led to the side porch. Boxes, packing boxes from the 
store. Always, always packing boxes stacked along the 
drab, gray wall. A little wash hanging out on the side 
porch. Always, always a little wash flying to the breeze 
here. 

“‘T got to do my washing when I get the chance,”’ Annie 
Fenstermacher would impart contentedly to customers, 
running in to answer the bell and wiping sudsy hands on 
her skirt. ‘These laundries, they ruin all your nice things.” 
Annie would smile her pleasant smile. ‘‘I wash a little bit 
now and alittle bit again.’’ Easy-speaking Annie Fenster- 
macher, smelling cleanly of laundry soap. 

Fernie flirted the wash aside angrily and let herself into 
the dark kitchen. If her parents were only up tonight, she 

(Continued on Page 153) 


“I Can’t Go,’’ She Said Slowly 
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day and said he wanted to buy 

that black horse, the old one with 
the Carey Ranch brand on his left 
shoulder. Before I’d thought, I’d sold it to him, over the 
telephone, with instructions to leave the money down at 
the feed store. That was all there was toit. Bills of sale and 
a lot of regulations aren’t so necessary when the animal is 
ancient and a bit bony and cheap of price. 

Ten minutes later I put on my hat and hurried down- 
town, looking for the fellow who’d bought my horse, so 
that I could buy him back again. But he was gone, and 
the feed-store man didn’t know his name, with the result 
that ever since I’ve realized slightly how Judas must have 
felt when he’d awakened to what he’d really done. After a 
horse—no matter how many cuss words you’ve applied to 
him—has wabbled along through a thousand miles of high 
country, been cussed to his feet when he’s fallen through 
bridges, cussed out of creeks and bog holes, up hill and 
down dale, through drift and seepage and marsh, aided and 
abetted, of course, by sufficient tugging on the halter rope 
and now and then a lariat strung from another horse— 
after all that’s happened, and you’ve got the old ‘plug 
safely home when you’ve known a full dozen times that he 
was done for, it rather makes one feel sneaky and mean to 
sell him for a few dollars, when by rights he should be put 
in grass to his shoulders and told to eat himself to death. 

For, after all, it’s the horse that’s the backbone of a pack 
trip, no matter how cantankerous he may be; and if he 
doesn’t come home, the outfit’s liable to stay marooned 
somewhere also. And the black did come home, with his 
pack on his back, even though he lay down and rolled with 
it while we were divesting the rest of the animals of the 
burdens which they had lugged through practically the 
entire stretch of the continental divide of Colorado. Which 
was a good deal more than had been expected of him; the 
black had known better days. 


\ FELLOW called me up the other 


The Horse’s Gambling Instinct 


OR that matter, it’s a tough horse of any kind that can 

stand up under an extended journey along the trail—and 
off the trail—in the mountainous districts. It’s something 
far different from the smooth certainty of a 
motor road, to be shown a mountain pass, per- 
haps with the, trail snowed in and the only 
means of crossing the precarious footing of a 
rock slide which rises, easily for a time, then 
steeper, and finally in a gigantic confusion of 
tumbled stone that, once it is reached, is little 
less than appalling. Or to be led to the edge 
of a frothing creek where the white water lashes 
and tumbles, and then be gently urged into 
it, with the odds even that he’ll end up head 
over heels downstream. Yet, after a consider- 
able familiarity with horses in time of stress, 
I’ve rather come to the conclusion that there’s 
a gambling instinct stuck away somewhere 
within them, and that a departure now and 
then from the beaten track carries with it a 
certain amount of relish. 

The other day I saddled up Spot, my pinto, 
for the first time since I had turned him into 
the corral after six weeks of arduous work— 
during which time he had risked his life for 


The Black Was Our Secret Sorrow 


AA 
Jb 


By Courtmey Ryley Cooper 


me more than once. We went forth to the smoothness 
of an automobile road for what had been intended to be 
merely a pleasant, quiet little jaunt. It turned out to be 
nothing of the kind. The horse was spooky. He shied at 
this and that and the other thing—objects he had seen 
before a hundred times. He was logy. It took more than 
the usual touch on the neck with the rein to make him 
turn, and when he did move, it was difficult to get him 
back to the road again. 

“Allright, kid,’’ I said at last, “if you must have it y 

So I turned him to a straight up trail, and he went at it 
like a streak, while I hung to his mane with one hand to 
keep the saddle from slipping, and grinned at the delighted 
ecstasy of the animal as he plowed into his work. Over 
rocks and stony stretches, old mine dumps where the trail 
feathered out completely, through deadfall and close- 
grown quaker growths he went, all of his own volition, 
until the froth stood upon his shoul- 
ders and his distended nostrils blew 
like an engine exhaust. He was a 
different horse, thrilled with life, 
eager and anxious to slide down the 
side of a hill with his hind legs slant- 
ing until his hind quarters nearly 
touched the ground, or digging his 
shoes into the shifting gravel of a 
straight up pitch as we swerved out 
of the gulch. When the afternoon of 
strenuosity, risk, insecure footing 
and arduous climbing was over, I 
turned him back to the automobile 
road and he trotted along to the 
corral in perfect peace. He’d got the 
variety that he’d wanted and the 
world was good. 

Perhaps such evidences of horse 
initiative form the reason why the 
Westerner looks upon the Eastern 
horse with almost as much disdain 


His Dishonor, the Black 


as he looks upon the Eastern saddle 
and the Eastern style of riding—a 
disdain fully repaid by the scorn 
which Easterners have for the horse- 
and-saddle offerings of the West. 
For to the man of the East, the horse 
of the West is only a plug, without 
breeding, and rarely with any of the 
equine charms which the animal of 
the bridle path possesses. He isn’t 
gaited in the same fashion, he isn’t 
spirited in the same way, and accord- 
ing to tradition, he’ll buck you off at 
the first opportunity. 

The Western saddle, according to 
the bridle-path experts, is a rocking- 
chair; but then the Westerner looks 
upon the Eastern saddle as a postage 
stamp, and the big laugh of a group 
of cOw-punchers around a camp 
fire is when some wag with a sense 


of mimicry arises, pulls his 
overalls a bit higher upo 
heeled, filigreed boots and g 
tation of a man on a bridle 
throes of posting to avoid the jolting of a trot, 
erners don’t post, just as they don’t ride with 
up under their chins, and just as they don’t, 
equine in the same fashion, except mount from‘: 
For horses, riders, saddles and styles of ridin 
ent, and built for a different purpose. It is t 
Western horse is rarely a pedigreed affair, 
from continuous grain feeding and nervous {| 
ment. Instead, he’s of range stock, just as his, 
mother before him were of range stock. He has 
the proverbial cannon-ball stove from hay feed 
serves a definite purpose. A horse needs a; 
tuberance when he is called on, from one to f| 
day, to ascend grades that easily average 45 r 
keeps the heavy stock saddle from slipping. | 
Instead of being nervous, he’s a thinking b 
has things to think about. He is a working | 


Getting Ready for the Day’s Ti 

| 

part of his training to be on the jo! 
quick about it, yet to hold in reser} 
amount of horse sense that will ma’ 
over his surroundings before ne 
them. The Eastern horse is bui) 
and for traveling along smooth | 
bridle paths. There he can be as § 


pleases and cavort as much as he} 


Eastern and Western Ri 


peu Western horse spends his | 
brush, where prairie dogs, badge 
burrowing animals have filled the | 
pitfalls; in fording streams; in elim 
tains after stock that has straye| 
main herd without a bit of regal 
or trails or deadfalls; in rushing 
swifter stops and turns, all to the 
a slight touch on the neck, inste: 
at the bit, such as directs the Hast 
And when his rider leaves the | 
drops the reins to the ground, there he stand) 
rider comes back. } 
So, after all, there’s no reason for derision of ( 
just as there is no reason for a difference of 0}! 
gard to saddles and riding. The Eastern man! 
small saddle, with his stirrups high, because, af 
only riding. When the horse trots, he rises a”) 
the motion, missing the jolts by taking one of! 
he is in the air and making the next one throw 
again. The Westerner rides with stirrups lon| 
allow him barely to raise himself fully clear of! 
with a cantle that rises high in the back to §) 
when the horse is climbing as near straight ul] 
can go, and a bulge in front against which tos! 
self during swift movements of the anima) 
plunges and in trotting—and the Westerner t! 
But he doesn’t do it in the bridle-path fashio 
he stands in his stirrups, every muscle strain 
hand extended awkwardly, his free arm either! 
against his lower chest, or with his hand hookec 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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t confess to rather mixed 
as respects lions, and one 
uite succeeds in straighten- 
Thence arise inconsisten- 
et which cannot be gainsaid. Before the bar 
ewe cannot help but condemn.him from almost 
view. He is probably the most single-minded 
destructive agent in the world. He isa killer 
alse; and he kills for the sake of killing. He 
relentless and exceedingly dangerous. The 
, of him means an immense conservation of 
interesting animal life. It is safe to say that 
't accounts for three hundred head a year of 
‘ne animals. A lion unit may mean from one 
juals. That is to say, one of these beasts may 
+ he may join with a number of his like. But 
eat his fill every night if he possibly can. If 
our are in one band they do not content 
ith one kill. 
cing the solitary hunters, or the twos and 
.dopting three hundred kills for every four, 


rr 
A Lion is Never a Coward 


on in a year is appalling. At the 
les are written we have seen near 
» lions, of which we could posi- 
ty 222 as being different indi- 
soes without saying that in the 
\t nocturnal in habit and habiting 
oy preference we have seen but 
ortion of those within even this 
ct. It is evident that at the very 
° have seen destroy, every year, 
_17,000 game animals; and un- 
great many more. Their victims 

larger sort. The lion scorns the 
t will take on anything up to and 
iad and giraffe. And the amount 
tror the mere possibility of his 
.cts into.an otherwise peaceable 
‘an be gauged only by one who 
on the veldt and sensed the vast 
: that pervades the whole night 
the same law he metes out to 
ild logically be thumbs down for 
d yet —— He is a fine and noble beast in 
ornament to any community. He has fierce 
omising courage. He is a bonny fighter, and 
sue with him you must be prepared to see it 
thout him this world of ours would lose much 
I admire the lion. I should very much dis- 
vere to be wiped out. 


tsy and Safe Way to Bag a Lion 


tter event, however, there isno danger. The 

no peril of extinction, or even of becoming 
as been hunted by many sportsmen for twenty 
Athi plains only just outside of Nairobi itself; 
“equents the Athi plains in numbers. It is no 
sible to get him as it used to be, because he has 
nd avoids the first signs of trouble, however 
pay fight if trouble press itself upon him. He 
me a coward—a lion is never a coward—but 
d discretion, and he has learned something of 
n’s methods and how to frustrate them. But 
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he is there; and he will continue to be there until the 
country becomes settled and fenced. Thesame may be said 
of all the trodden safari routes. It has always been con- 
sidered the crowning glory of an ordinary sportsman’s 
safari to get from one to four or five lions. Even in the old 
days they rarely got more. That was not then, any more 
than it is now, due to scarcity of lions, but to inexperience, 
and also partly to the wisdom of the white hunters in 
charge of the expedition. The latter are always exceeding 
anxious that their clients shall get their lion, and zealous 
to bring that result about. But they also realize the dan- 
ger of the game, especially to inexperienced men, even with 
good backing. A killed or mauled client is not a desirable 
thing to have on one’s hands. Therefore after the thing has 
been pulled off successfully they are quite content to rest 
on that, and to occupy their employers with the collection 
of more peaceable trophies. And quite right too. 

Of late years in the beaten safari 
routes the self-education of the lion 
has taken care of that problem. By 
far the majority of the lion skins 
brought home by the returned “‘ Afri- 
can big-game hunter’ have been 
shot from bomas. A boma is either 
a platform built in a tree, or a small 
corral of strong timber covered with 
thorns on a level with the ground. 
An animal killed for bait is tied to a 
tree eight or ten yards distant. The 
shooter enters his boma about dusk 
and stays there until full daylight. 
When by the sounds his white hunter 
knows things are ripe he presses a 
flashlight and the sportsman cuts 
loose. It is an easy and a perfectly 
safe method of getting a lion skin or 
two. There can be no objection to 
it whatever, except perhaps that it 
'gets a man a home reputation for 


Just Waked Up 


something he has not done. He has 
not hunted lions! He has merely 
shot lions. For, be it repeated, to 
kill lions in the present condition of 
affairs is a good thing todo. On the 
game schedule they are classed as 
“vermin,” and a bounty is paid for 
them. 

These conditions obtain, mind 
you, in much _ shot-over country 
comp2ratively small in area. Itis a 
mere pinhead on the map of Africa. 
The moment you get away from it 
into the back country, then the lions 
are—well, as they are here at Ny- 
umbo. 

In general there are two ways 
really to hunt lions. You can go out 
afoot into likely plains, approach 
as near and as best you can, and 
go into action. This may. involve 
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still-hunting, or tracking, or the working 
out of cover in thickets or dongas; the 
precise method will depend on the par- 
ticular circumstances. 

The other way is to look for them with glasses, from an 
eminence. When you see them you go over and chase 
them until they stand, and then go to shooting. You will 
not have to chase them very far, as a usual thing! They 
do not take much following about. The chasing may be 
done on a horse; or, as we do it, with a flivver. 

Each method has its advantages, as well as its especial 
dangers. Up to the time the first shot is delivered the man 
on foot is not likely to be charged. He can pick that time, 
or he need not shoot at all. Unless he happens to suffer an 
attack due to his stoning a donga, he can select his field of 
battle or decline battle altogether. He must make his 
decision as to that. For example, it is unwise to shoot, at 
any range, at a running beast if coveris near. No man can 
place his shot in those conditions. The chances are eight 
to ten that he will merely wound the animal, which will 
promptly take cover. For the same reason he is well ad- 
vised not to shoot at a lion seated or lying on the edge of a 
thick donga unless he has an absolutely sure shot for a 
vital point. 


Finish What You Start in Lion Shooting 


OR, and here is the point, up to the moment he pulls the 

trigger the decision is his; but after that, if he is a true 
sportsman, and not a welsher, the decision has been made 
and he must abide by it. He must play the cards as they 
lie. He did not need to start this thing; but having started 
it he is bound in honor to use his very best efforts to finish 
it. A pretty fellow he’d look in his own eyes if he took all 
the good luck, and then when bad luck came his way he 
should repudiate it and take his dolls and go home. The 
man who hits his lucky lion stone dead, but who then leaves 
his unlucky lion in cover without having done everything 
possible is not playing the game. He should not even be 
permitted to hold cards. 

And that is where most of the time the trouble comes in 
the foot hunting. One minute you are walking along in a 
perfectly peaceful world without a care on your mind; the 
next minute you have an angry and wounded 
lion in a dense thicket and it is up to you to 
do something about it. 

The chief advantage of the chase ’em up 
with horse or car method is that you’ll almost 
certainly get your shot out in the open. The 
disadvantage is that, since lions are very 
touchy about their dignity, you are very apt 
to be charged. 

In illustration of the foregoing I will detail, 
asin an earlier article I said I might, the story 
of the death of Caruso. Caruso, it will be re- 
membered, was the leading and vocal spirit of 
a band of lions that used to hunt out on the 
plains and return past our town more or less 
early in the morning, roaring vociferously at 
each other. We became interested in them 
because of the amount of noise they made. 
Otherwise they were just one lot among many. 
They always took the same route in the same 
direction, and our curiosity led us to make 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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ND which of them is your half brother, 
A Mrs. Van Alt?’’ asked Mr. Syne, 
narrowing his eyes against the set- 
ting sun in an effort to descry two young 
men at the farther side of the brick-paved and weed-grown 
terrace. The young men were in the shadow of what had 
been in its time a trim hedge of California privet and what 
was now a billowing and towering brake. 

Mrs. Van Alt, stepping between recently painted col- 
umns of the Colonial porch, clapped her hands smartly. 
“Boys,” she called in a high and pleasant voice that car- 
ried well through the warm and drowsing air, ‘‘ Mr. Syne, 
our neighbor, is here! - 

“The younger one—the shorter one—is Will Kirby, my 
half brother,’’ she said. “‘The blond boy is Bruce Laube- 
gang. I call him my boy—I have had him with me for so 
many years. His poor mother was my dearest friend.”’ 

“‘And Mrs. Kirby, your stepmother, is dead? Ah, that 
is true,’’ said Mr. Syne, politely regretful. “‘I do remember 
hearing that your father lost his dear wife. Sudden, too, 
wasn’t it? A terrible thing.” 

“Very,” said Mrs. Van Alt, but her tone expressed only 
formal assent. : 

“And now you are mothering them both,” said Mr. 
Syne, recovering his cheerfulness. ‘Dear me’’—he 
cast about for a phrase to express his masculine satisfac- 
tion in the company of a pretty and affable woman—‘“‘to 
a stranger like myself, Mrs. Van Alt, you would be more 
convincing as a sister to these big fellows. Upon my word 
now.” 

She laughed lightly. ‘‘I am forty-four, Mr. Syne.” 

There were conventional phrases when the young men 
arrived. 

“Ts that hedge to be cut back, Aunt Allie?” asked Bruce 
Laubegang. 

“Tt is not decided,” said Mrs. Van Alt. ‘‘Dad has not 
quite made up his mind. Suppose you boys show Mr. Syne 
about the grounds, and he may be good enough to suggest 
what we should do to these ruffianly shrubs and: hedges. 
Mr. Syne is an old Long Islander, and his opinion will be 
that of an expert. We should have a view of the bay from 
this terrace, I suppose; we will have tea here very often, 
I am sure. We are counting on you for all purposes, Mr. 
Syne, I warn you. And now you will excuse me, won’t 
you? The house isin sucha state; shut up for twelve years, 
you know. I could get nothing done today, really.” 

She entered the house. Shadows had gathered in the 
angles of the great living room so that they seemed again 
cobwebbed as they had been in the morning. Responding 
to a suspicion of returning mustiness in the air, Mrs. Van 
Alt’s nostrils expanded with housewifely alertness. It was 
by her contriving that the family group had descended 
suddenly on long-closed Sunnyhold; she had wanted to see 
the old place again, and she had accordingly told her father 
that morning that he should sell it or touch a match to it if 
he couldn’t give it away, and that she, for one, couldn’t 
be begged or badgered into putting foot into it again. 
Whereupon the old man had lurched up, swearing with 
darkening face that he had never felt right since last in 
Sunnyhold, and that he would go back there that very day 
and morning. Authority was slipping from the big-veined 
hands of old Kirby, and he resented it with violence, 


TITLLUS TRATED 


By MeMorrow 


WOLFE 


BY GEORGE E. 


A dark-skinned serving man was carry- 
ing a covered tray through the dining 
room. “I’ll takeit in, Eladio,”’ said Mrs. 
Van Alt, going to him. “Tell Phillips 
we'll have a fire in the living room to- 

night. Has the doctor re- 

turned?”’ 

“We is in his room, 
madam,” said the servant, 
yielding the tray. ‘I brought é 
him hot water.” Hewasa ~ 
Filipino— Tagalog—a recent 
acquisition. He did not re- 
turn to the servants’ 
quarters at once, but busied 
himself in the dining room, 
doing nothing in particular 
and being active about it. 

Mrs. Van Alt knocked on 
a door in the dining-room 

’ wall and pushed it open im- 
mediately. The room she 
entered was in the rear of the house; its French 
windows, coming down to the floor and 
now opened outward, were pressed against 
by the bristling thicket that had once been 


it his bedechamber. 


cigar clippings. He was a great hulk of a man, gray-headed, 
bull-necked, with a distinct tinge of purple informing his 
dewlapped jaws. 

““Where’s the whisky?” he growled when Mrs. Van Alt 
had lifted the silver top from the tray. 

“No whisky, dad,” she said. “There are your bitters.” 

“Did I order bitters?” 

“The doctor ordered it for you. Come now—drink it.” 

‘The doctor and his bitters be blasted,” he said. “How 
does he know what’s good for me? He never laid eyes on 
me until six months ago and he thinks he knows all about 
me. Bitters! What I want is whisky! Always had it, al- 
ways will have it. He and his bitters! You’re in with him 
too—hand in glove, every one of you. You’re a nice fam- 
ste 

He drank his bitters and began to eat. “I’m making a 
will,’ he said, and at once his food pleased him more. 

“‘T suppose you should,” she said in a neutral tone. 

““You suppose I should. And you suppose I should put 
him into it, don’t you? Well, I won’t. I promised Agnes 
I wouldn’t. I’ll take care of you, Allie, but I’ll fix it so 
that fellow will never lay finger on a cent of mine. I hate 
the sight of him. I’ll have none of my money going to him 
after you die. And it would by the law, the same as if he 
was my own lawful flesh and blood. A mighty bad law that 
is, but I’ll beat it. I’ll leave you an income for life, Allie, 
and not a thing more. You’ll have nothing to leave him. 
I promised Agnes I’d leave you an income for life.” 

“‘T’m sure your Agnes was worrying for me,” she said. 

“Not a word against her, Allie! She was a good wife 
to me, and she’d have been a good mother to you if you 
let her. She knew the sort he was. He’s borrowed thou- 
sands of dollars on his expectations.” 

“Oh, that’s not true, dad.” ~ a, — 

“It is true, every word of it. I’ll fix his expectations! 
Half of the income to you for life, then all to Agnes’ boy. 
Let him borrow on that. Looking at me sideways and 
calculating how long I’ll last. I’ll last long enough to fix 
him and his expectations. The will is being drawn right 
now.” 

“Bat your dinner,” she said. ‘“‘See—the cook has made 
your favorite almond pudding.” 

He ate of the pudding greedily, smacking his lips. He 
stopped abruptly, with spoon in air. 

“T don’t like it,” he said. ‘‘It’s not my favorite. It has 
a horrible taste. There’s medicine in it. That doctor 
thinks he’s fooling me.”’ 

“Oh, no,” she said, ‘The doctor hasn’t prescribed any 
medicine for you. Do try to eat it; it smells very nice. 
Why should he put medicine into it?” 

She spooned some of the pudding onto a dish and began 
to eat it. The pudding seemed bitter, but the bitterness 
was yet as of almonds. He was watching her, and she ate 
with simulated relish; but she put the spodh into her dish 
at last and said with reluctance, “‘I do believe the almond 
flavor is too-strong. Perhaps you had better not eat any 
more of it tonight.” 


a formal garden. This had been the smok- . 
ing room; Mr. Kirby had elected to make | 
He was sitting in it: 
now in bathrobe and slippers, smoking a pipe filled with’ 
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“Short and Sweet,’’ He Said. ‘‘After the Debts are Paid, the Rest, Residue 
and Remainder Goes to You. 


How Much is the Estate, Doctor?’ 


He lit his pipe. Thesmoke gagged him and he threw the 
pipe aside. He was leaning back in his chair, breathing 
deeply and with effort. 

“*Allie!’’ he called. 

‘“What is it, dad? What’s the matter?” 

“T can’t breathe right, Allie. I don’t feel right. There’s 
no air in this room.” 

“Would you like to walk outside?” i 

“Outside,” he said. ‘‘Help me up, Allie. Allie, I’m 
afraid of something. My head is not right. Maybe I’ll 
have a stroke, like the doctor said.” 

“‘You’ll be better at once, dad,” she said, secretly afraid. 
She helped him to his unsteady legs, and walked him out 
through the nearest opening into the old garden. His bur- 
den increased on her as she guided him down an overgrown 
path toward a stone bench, but she did not wish to call for | 
assistance. 

He halted, leaning against a wooden railing that fenced — 
a pit beside the house wall. -— a 

“Allie,” he said, looking at her with kindness, “I’ve not — 
been a good father to you, Allie.” 

“Just a few more steps, dad,’”’ she said, urging him. 

“‘Allie!’”? he cried. He slipped from her grasp, and the | 
railing broke; precipitating him to the bottom of the pit. 

“Help!” she cried, looking down at him where he lay 
half-submerged in the rank growth of vegetation. “Jesse! 
Help—help!”’ 

At the farther side of the pit was an iron ladder, leading | 
down. She ran to it and descended it, vanishing below the | 
ground level. 

Bruce Laubegang was in a chair on the terrace before | 
the house; Mr. Syne and Wilbur Kirby were in the or- - 
chard several hundred yards away. Laubegang heard the | 
ery and ran to answer it; in a matter of seconds he was” 
at the lip of the pit, gazing down. Mrs. Van Alt was lying | 
across the body of her father. 

“Help!” shouted Laubegang, turning and darting into. 
the house through the open window. He bolted through | 
the kitchen, clattered down the cellar stairs, and hurled , 
himself against a bleared window, smashing glass and sash. 
The light let so into the cellar from the pit showed him a 
wooden door adjoining the window; he halted in the act. 
of clambering through the shattered window and seized on 
the door, tearing it from its decayed fastenings with fren-, 
zied strength. { 

He leaped into the pit and lifted Mrs. Van Alt to her. 
knees. “‘Help—help!” he shouted. F 

Doctor Jesse Van Alt was shaving in the bathroom off 
his bedchamber; there was only one bathroom on this 
floor, serving six master bedrooms. There came a sudden 
battering of fists on the locked door and an incoherent 
shouting. 

“The deuce,” said Doctor Van Alt, staring at the shak- 
ing door. “Take it easy, can’t you?” He wore a close- 
cropped black mustache. and black imperial, and he had 
been working cautiously about the edges of these adorn- 
ments, and now he had cut himself. He unlocked the door, 
meditating a reprimand for someone. 

Bruce Laubegang leaped into the room and jerked Bed 
the door of the medicine chest. He snatched out a round 
brown bottle and bolted from the room, giving no heed oj 
answer to Doctor Van Alt’s, “‘I say—come now!” _ 

Doctor Van Alt dried his razors, washed out his mug an 
brush, put all neatly away, and walked downstairs. 
explained his leisurely behavior later by saying that h 
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supposed there was no need for his services, since Laube- 
gang had not spoken to him; he had followed Laubegang 
out of curiosity. 


OCTOR JESSE VAN ALT walked on Center Street 

in the city of New York in a suit of black broadcloth. 
It was summer, and one does not wear black in summer for 
fun; one wears it for sorrow. Doctor Van Alt’s necktie 
was black, too;. it was a wing tie, giving to his somber 
costume a sprightly line at the throat. His black suit set 
off his tall and slender figure very well; his low, black shoes 
were smart ; in the black band of his stiff-brimmed straw 
hat was a small black feather. In his buttonhole was a 
purple flower. No one looking at Doctor Van Alt walking 
on Center Street would have said ‘‘That fellow is out on 
a spree,” but neither would one have said ‘‘That man’s 
mind is disordered by grief’’; one associates a certain un- 
tidiness with sorrow, and Doctor Van Alt was in appear- 
ance rather a conventional symbol of woe than a poor 
wretch to whom had been suddenly brought home the 
dismal fact of our common mortality. 

Doctor Van Alt scanned the house fronts, slowing his 
pace; his gaze crossed the street and traveled over the 
Tombs prison. Few people can pass the Tombs without 
stealing at least an oblique look at it; Doctor Van Alt 
looked at it fully and meditatively. During this interval of 
reverie, his right hand went to his face and felt about for 
his silky black goatee and mustache, pulling these objects 
when found. Doctor Van Alt was thirty-two years of age, 
but his face, if clean shaven, would have been boyish. His 
unguarded motions were youthfully supple and in his full 
black eyes was sensitiveness; wherefore, knowing his 
business, he walked with a schooled stride and looked with 
resolution. He turned now on his rubber heel and strode 
up the steps of a shabby house adjoining a corner saloon. 

The battered wooden doors of 
the house were closed. Doctor 
Van Alt rang the bell. There 
was a grinding of bolts and one 
door was jerked open far enough 
to permit a big man inside to 
shoot out his head with daunt- 
ing suddenness. 

“Who done that ringing?” 
demanded the man, while Doc- 
tor Van Alt took note of aswollen 
ear and a crushed nose. 

“T wish to see Mr. Hinkle.” 

“Want to see Little Amby?”’ 
said the man, coming out onto 
the stoop. “‘What do you want 
to see him about?’’ He walked 
around the caller, scanning him 
from head to foot, shot out a 
heavy hand and touched Doctor 
Van Alt lightly above the breast 
pocket, and then waved. him 
onward. “‘Never mind. You 
ain’t him, professor. Been a 
process server hanging around 
here with a duces tecum and 
trying to put the bee on the 
boss, so I locked up when I went 
off the door. Rush by, prof.” 

He thrust his head back 
through the door opening and 
bellowed, ‘‘Pass one!’’ So 
heralded, Doctor Van Alt en- 
tered the house and climbed the 
uncarpeted stairs to the second 
floor. There were at least twenty 
men standing about in the nar- 
row hall below and lounging on 
the stairs, but the house was 
comparatively quiet; only alow 
and steady tide of whispering 
competed against the clatter of 
a hard-driven battery of type- 
writers in the upper regions. 
The whisperers ceased severally 
their guarded talking as Doctor 
Van Alt begged his way along; 
he met no direct glance and yet 
he felt that he was being con- 
stantly observed. He emerged 
into a square chamber wherein 
five men sat in waiting attitudes 
on a row of chairs against a wall; 
these five men never quite left 
out of their fields of vision the 
Squat figure of a fat and sallow 
man behind a desk by the dirty 
window. Doctor Van Alt went 
to this man and repeated his re- 
quest for an interview with 
Counselor Ambrose Hinkle. 

“What's it about?” asked 
the man at the desk. “I’m the 


managing clerk. You can’t see Mr. Hinkle without an ap- 
pointment. Not a chance.” 

“Then. I shall find other counsel,” said Doctor Van 
Alt. ‘‘Good day, sir.’”’ 

“Hold up. Spill it, can’t you? Maybe I can take care 
of it for you right away.” 

“It’s about probating a will,” said Van Alt, halting with 
reluctance. He didn’t like the place. It was not his idea 
of a lawyer’s office. 

“T can do that on my head,” said the managing clerk. 
“Who are you?” 

“T am Doctor Jesse Van Alt.” 

“Are you the Van Alt who married the daughter of 
Kirby, the fat man?” 

““My father-in-law, Mr. Kirby, was the well-known soap 
manufacturer, if you mean that, sir.’ 

The managing clerk picked a dead cigar from his desk, 
and chewed on it, studying his visitor. He then communed 
with his telephone behind his cupped hand. 

“Go right in, doctor,’’ he said. “The door at the end of 
the hall.” 

Doctor Van Alt heard a flat and nasal voice talking 
behind the indicated door. He knocked; receiving no 
answer, he opened the door and entered. 

A dapper little gentleman was sitting at a great ma- 
hogany desk that dwarfed him as a mahout-is dwarfed by 
an elephant. It was a flat-top desk; its corners were 
bound and its sides were strapped with polished brass. It 
was set on a deep-piled Oriental rug; about the rug showed 
a polished floor laid in herringbone parquet. A gold- 
plated standing candelabrum, upholding five glowing 
globes, stood beside the desk and lit up the little man with 
sleeked black hair and narrow face informed with cun- 
ning, and shone on the oil portraits of five worthies who 
looked noble and trustworthy under the circumstances 


“*You'll be Better at Once, Dad,’' She Said, Secretly Afraid 


and may have been the same under others and when not 
having their pictures done; it shone on a convincing oil 
painting of a basket of fruit and a decanter of rye whisky 
above the long bookease, and the five pictured gentlemen 
ranked on the wall behind the little man—semper fideles— 
all looked that way. It fought against the daylight coming 
in through the windows, each of which framed an excellent 
view of the Tombs prison. 

The little man was telephoning; his back was to the 
door. He was saying, ‘‘You say you have a note that’s 
eight years old, and the maker is able to pay it now? It’s 
too late, my boy, if you believe in the statute of limitations. 
Did he pay you anything on account during the last six 
years? No? Then you’re out of luck, and he can snap his 
fingers at you. Understand me, Jimmy—if he paid you 
anything on account during the last six years—even a ten- 
dollar bill, cash money, when you dunned him—and you 
certainly dunned him, didn’t you?—then the statute hasn’t 
run, and you can go ahead and collect the whole ten thou- 
sand dollars from him now. How are we going to prove he 
paid you something? By swearing to it, of course. Why, 
certainly the jury will believe you. They’ll find for you 
whether they believe you or not! You don’t suppose a jury 
of white men is going to let a welsher hide behind the law, 
do you? Oh, now you remember, do you? All right, 
Jimmy, send down the note and we'll collect.”’ 

He made a note in his desk book and swung about in his 
swivel chair as Doctor Van Alt coughed. 

“Oh, yes, doctor. Cohen spoke about you, didn’t he? 


Sit down. What is it?” 

“T came to see you about proving a will,”’ said Doctor 
Van Alt. 

“Have you it with you?) Thank you.” 

Little Amby turned his back to the electric light and to 


Doctor Van Alt and read the document. 

“Short and sweet,’ he said. 
“After the debts are paid, the 
rest, residue and remainder goes 
to you. How much is the estate, 
doctor?” 

“Tt should be in the neighbor- 
hood of two million dollars.”’ 

“Yes?"’ Little Amby had 
tossed the document onto the 
desk; he recovered it now, 
handling it with reverence. 
““Alice Kirby Van Alt,’’’ he 
read. “ Was your wife a daugh- 
ter of Andrus Kirby, the soap 
man? But I remember now! 
She died very suddenly, didn’t 
she—about two weeks ago? Ah, 
yes, I read of it.” 

“It was a terrible accident,”’ 
said Doctor Van Alt calmly. ‘I 
was there at the time, and I sup- 
plied the death certificate, so I 
am in a position to speak. Mr. 
Kirby ——”’ 

“Just a moment,” said Little 
Amby, lifting a slender hand on 
which several large diamonds 
sparkled. “‘Who are the heirs of 
the old gentleman?” 

“T, and ——” 

“Speaking legally, doctor, 
you are not an heir. You’re a 
purchaser, taking by devise. I 
suppose the estate that this will 
conveys is Mrs. Van Alt’s dis- 
tributive share in her father’s 
estate. What relatives had 
Kirby? Any children beside 
your wife?” 

“One other child, a son, who 
is the half brother of my wife. 
That is Wilbur Kirby, a boy of 
nineteen or twenty.” 

“And was your wife younger 
than that?”’ 

“Older. Mrs. Van Alt was 
over forty. Wilbur Kirby is the 
child of the second marriage.’ 

“T see, doctor. You antici- 
pate some opposition to the pro- 
bate of this will, I take it? Have 
you heard any adverse expres- 
sion?” 

“Thave not. And yet, think- 
ing the matter over very fairly, 
I could see where some feeling 
might be aroused. Let me ex- 
plain to you the conditions un- 
der which this will was made. 
We were married only a very 
short time when this dreadful 
thing happened; we married 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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URING the reign of Edwardus VII Dei Gra: 
D Britt: Omn: Rex Fid: Def: Ind: Inp:—which 
I have copied from a penny, for it is vain to pre- 
tend I knew it by heart—there was a little girl, the 
eldest of a family of four. And be- 
cause it was Christmas, they were 
to be taken to a pantomime at the 
Theater Royal, Drury Lane; and 
there were rejoicings. But in as 
much as the father of this family 
forgot to buy the tickets in good 
time, he was able to obtain only 
four instead of five. 

The mother said that it was 
scandalous and supplied fresh evi- 
dence that nothing was done prop- 
erly unless she herself did it. He 
retorted that a man was not ex- 
pected to remember all things— 
and how was he to have known the 
theater was full? He also said the 
work he did in the City made for 
weariness and there was little peace 
in the home. His wife said if he 
thought of others as devoutly as he 
thought of himself, there would be 
more peace. So he slammed the 
door. 

It will be seen that the argu- 
ment was in capable hands and the 
weights were even. 

But since it is not proper that 
children should visit a pantomime 
save under the egis of a grown-up, 
the distressing fact arose that one 
of the family must perforce be left 
behind. And this being known, 
there were tears in the nursery— 
wailings and lamentation. At the 
height of the tumult the voice of 
the little girl was lifted. 

Her name was Dora, and she 
said, ‘‘Stop your crying. I’ll stay 
behind.” 

So they stopped their crying and 
agreed that it should be so. And 
none gainsaid her. 

Presently a four-wheeled cab—a 
growler—collected and drove the 
family toward the west. Through 
the rattling windows they waved 
to Dora, who waved back from the 
doorstep. When the cab was gone 
round the corner she did not run 
upstairs and weep, but went smil- 
ingly into the drawing-room, where 
she darned a sock until it was time 
to go to bed. Anda very pleasant 
evening she spent in the enjoyment 
of self-sacrifice, beside which pan- 
tomime tinsel and the astonish- 
ments of the transformation scene 
are_poor alternatives. 

And that is the prologue—a 
small affair, but no smaller than 
a seed. 


Dora Winchester possessed one 
rare quality. She never talked 
about herself. She knew that no 
one could be interested to hear 
what she thought, whom she had 
met or whether she was well or ill. 
Why should they, so full of thoughts and meetings and 
bodily orders and disorders of their own? Her métier was 
to save people trouble and make them happy, which, of 
course, left her with very little time for personal consider- 
ations. Her brother and sisters were the expressionists 
and she was the performer. 

The world is divided into camps, and Dora knew to 
which camp she belonged. She had voluntarily enlisted 
herself as supply officer in a kind of family army service 
corps. Shesupplied everything from buttons to sympathy. 
There was ne charge and not much change. Fear may be 
felt that a girl so self-effacing would stand in danger of be- 
ing overlooked by men in search of wives. But this was 
not the case, and old Mr. Winchester, her father, lived in a 
state of permanent anxiety that Dora would be snatched 
from his service. Mr. Winchester had his declining years 
to think of, and they were more important to him than a 
daughter’s happiness. The rest of the girls were already 
married, and might be for all the use they had heen about 
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the house. By now other men were finding them out. But 
Dora was reserved for special duty. Husbands could wait. 

Dora thoroughly understood and accepted her father’s 
ruling, and even though there were nights when her pillow 
was wet with the tears of unsatisfied love, she put thoughts 
of marriage behind her. In this she was sustained by a 
sense of duty and the acute satisfaction of self-denial. Her 
father supplied permanent occasion for the sacrifice of her 
instincts, and, as everybody knows, self-sacrifice is its own 
reward. 

Suitors came, pleaded and were driven away, kissed and 
unkissed; ever so many suitors—poor sad wights going 
down the road, Dora’s heart bled for them. 

Some vowed they would wait; and one in particular 
actually waited. His name was Arthur Hanson and he 
knew a good thing when he saw it. He was much run after 
on account of his position in the world, good looks and the 
charm and courtesy of his address. But Arthur Hanson 
was deaf to the importunities of other maidens. He had 
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set his heart on Dora and was constant. Dora’s rare 
qualities had been revealed to him, and the qualities 
of others were poor by compare. He was not a man to 
marry blindly at the impulse of passion. He had seen 


too many matrimonial failures to | 


behave rashly in so important a 
a certainty. 


so sure Dora was a certainty, and 
“‘love’”’ should be the answer. But 


from and beyond the matter of a 
rising temperature. 


condition in a variety of ways. He | 
knows, and none better, that so far | 
as in his power it lies he will never | 
let himself down. He is his own | 
staunchest friend and ally and min- | 
isters to his needs and comforts 

with untiring exactitude. He is to | 
himself the most perfect of hosts 
and entertainers. He knows what | 
he likes and will take any trouble 
togetit. He knows what he enjoys. 
hearing himself say and he says it. 
In a multitude of ways he stands 
himself treat. But man is not asa 
rule highly imaginative, and a time 

arrives when he is sorely puzzled | 
to think of a good turn to do him-. 
self. His invention breaks down 

before an iron door of boredom, a 

door of which woman holds the key. 

“Open this,’ he cries, “‘and let’ 
me in.’ 

But she, hidden on the far side 
amidst her mysteries and ministra-. 
tions, heeds him not. 

“Ho, there, admit me!” he 
shouts. 

But is unheard. . 

Abracadabra will not turn the 
wards of that lock. Then his voice, 
weary with shouting, falls to a 
whispered ‘‘I love you.” 

And the door swings back upon 
its hinges and she beckons him in, 
After that anything may happen. 

So here we have Arthur Hanson, 
patient sentry at the gate; and 
Dora, with her mysteries and min- 
istrations; and old Mr. Winchester 
crustily enjoying these good things 
and time running through seasons 

Mr. Winchester might have clung 
to life long enough to put ever 
Arthur Hanson to flight, and finall) 
scratch Dora from the matrimonia 
stakes, but it happened otherwise 
The old boaster, secure in his com 
forts, tempted Providence once to: 
often. He said he would live an 
other twenty years, and the day h’ 
said it a taxi chased him under | 
bus, which put a stop to any mor 
nonsense of that kind. 

Arthur Hanson was best mai 
at the funeral. Dora Wincheste 
dropped some flowers into th 
grave and wondered what else she could do for her fathe 
and, turning away, cried because there was nothing. 

And later, when the funeral baked meats had been dé 
voured, and there was nothing left on the sandwich plate 
but the cress and the labels; she sewed the loose buttons 0: 
Arthur’s new gloves and brushed his hat and kissed hii» 
and said he had been very, very dear and kind and sh 
didn’t know what she would have done without him. Sé 
very soon they were man and wife. | 

Let it be said outright that they were happy togethe 
Arthur proved the most thoughtful of husbands, who nevi 
tired of inventing little kindly acts for Dora to do for hin 
And these she did gladly, with others of her own inventio! 
She gave and Arthur took and life was a dream. Nor is. 
surprising that this should be so, for where old Winchesti 
had blamed, Arthur praised. He praised her, present or al 
sent, to her face and behind her back. He said, and trul 
there was never such a wife as Dora. He worshiped her’ 

(Continued on Page 100) 


venture. Therefore he waited—for — 


It may be wondered why he was | 


4 


love is an emotion compounded of | 
many practical elements, apart | 


Man, being by nature an incur- 
able optimist, seeks to improve his | 
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was having the experience that comes too often to 
every hard-hitting tennis player with a poor back- 
and. He was being beaten by a man with half his speed. 
-e was being beaten by a third-rater in the preliminary 
yund of a tournament he had expected to win. 
It was all the worse because it had happened before. It 
id happened two years in succession. It was the thing 
yat twice had prevented the ranking committee from 
atting him in their list of the first ten players of the year. 
| Dick knew that his only chance to pull through this 
ternoon was to quit slamming the ball. He had expected 
» blow the Jap off the court. He had blown him off the 
jurt in the first set. And then Hukada had discovered 
iat Dick had no backhand and had begun to plug away 
; Dick’s left with that abominable loop drive of his, picking 
1e ball off the ground, ducking his head clumsily into the 
roke, and finishing high over his left shoulder. A stroke 
» badly produced ought to have sent the ball into the net 
ie shot and over the base line the next. The trouble was 
jat it didn’t. The Jap was steady as a good clock. Time 
‘ter time after time his burlesque drive struck deep into 
ick’s backhand corner. When Dick ran around the ball 
) hit it off his forehand he left his court wide open, and 
hen he gave it a defensive poke off his backhand the Jap 
it it back a little deeper and a little faster. And somehow 
hen Dick killed the ball at the net it didn’t stay dead. 
hat earnest, industrious, short-legged little man in spec- 
|.cles got there; he got the ball back; he got the ball into 
.e air with one of those lobs you break your neck to run 
ick for and then smash into the net. The Jap took the 
cond set at 6-3. The matches in the preliminary round 
ere two sets out of three. They had only one set to go. 
Dick tried to talk himself into being sensible as they 
<ehanged courts. He met Hukada behind the umpire’s 


[Ye CONWAY was mad and getting madder. He 
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He Knew He Was Acting Like a Spoiled and Sutky Child. 


stand. He managed a smile in answer to his small oppo- 
nent’s broad and friendly grin. But he had to turn his head 
away quickly, and in turning he looked straight at Agnes 
Wilkie in the first row of the stand. She was grinning 
too—a satiric grin. She kaew too much. She was a fresh 
egg. 

Dick knew what she was thinking. She was thinking, 
“You poor boob!”” Everybody in the stand who knew the 
difference between a half volley and a smash was thinking 
that. It made Dick madder than ever. It made him so 
mad that when Hukada’s first service came over—a weakly 
hit high-bounding American twist that broke sharply on 
his backhand— Dick leaned on it with everything he had. 
The ball shot like a rocket high over Hukada’s head, high 
over the backstop. Somebody in the gallery laughed. That 
finished Dick. He banged away at the ball like a Malay 
running amuck. He hardly won a point. Hukada took the 
set at 6-0, and the match. For the third time Dick had lost 
his chance at the first ranking ten. 


II 


Shee? night Dick sat in a dark corner of the Deep Har- 
bor Country Club’s veranda and smoked one cigarette 
after another and thought bitter thoughts. The thing to 
do was to quit tennis for good. He would never learn to 
keep his head; not when he was being beaten. He would 
never have a decent backhand. He was too old to learn a 
backhand drive. He was twenty-six. He was really too old 
to care about making the first ranking ten. He was too old 
to care about being beaten. 

So he went over and over his defeat and felt sorer and 
sorer. He had known when Hukada began to pound his 
backhand for points that he must change his game. He 
had known he ought to put more top spin on the ball, 
make it bound higher. He had known he ought to draw 
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the fellow in with short shots and mix the pace. It was 
childish to stick to a losing game. It was childish to get 
mad. It was childish to beat yourself. 

Within the big room that opened on the veranda, banjos 
marked the beat of a fox trot with their sharp precision, 
and above them hung the melodious voice of a muted 
trumpet. Dick listened in spite of himself. His head 
swayed slightly in unconscious answer to the steady beat 
of the banjos. His breathing quickened in unwilling re- 
sponse to the trumpet’s poignant solo. And then a saxo- 
phone gave a wild ironic ‘‘ Ah-ha!”’ by way of comment and 
the music stopped. 

Dick shrank back in the darkness of his corner as the 
dancers came out of the wide doorways. He had thought he 
could go to the dance as if nothing had happened. He had 
found he couldn’t. He was too sore at himself. He didn’t 
want to see anybody. He didn’t want to talk. 

Two couples he didn’t know passed his corner. Agnes 
Wilkie strolled toward him with young Harrington. Dick 
turned away his head and hid the glowing end of his 
cigarette in his cupped hand. If that girl saw him she 
would stop and kid him about being beaten, and he was in 
no mood to be kidded. Dick heard them pass on. She 
hadn’t seen him. But even as he turned to look at their 
retreating backs, she paused. He heard what she said. 

“Why don’t you run along, Harry?” she said. “I want 
to go back and talk to Dick.” 

Harrington ran along. Young men always did what 
Agnes said. It was time somebody didn’t. It was time 
somebody told her she was a fresh egg. 

Agnes came back and perched herself opposite Dick on 
the rail of the veranda. She aroused all his prejudices. 
She exasperated him. He wondered sometimes what it 
was in her that made it so easy for her to get under his 

(Continued on Page 104) 


He Knew He Oughtn't to be Mad, But He Was Mad 


OU would smile, 
I take it, at the 
thought of De- 


Wolf Hopper as Lear 

or Hamlet or the hunchback Richard. Yet I was 
much more obviously equipped by nature for the 
heroic than for buffoonery, and it was by chance 
that I have sported the motley of the clown rather 
than worn the dark cloak of tragedy on the Amer- 
ican stage these more than forty years. 

The actor and the actress, I have said earlier, 
do not, like the most of mankind, drift into their 
life jobs by accident or inanition. They are ob- 
sessed by the stage and seek it out as June bugs 
do astreet light. But once behind the footlights, 
their careers are subject to the same caprices of 
chance that dog the steps of Tom and Dick and 
Harriet. 

There never was a clown, it is said, who did not 
yearn to make his audience weep or tremble. 
Miss Fanny Brice, for instance, who is one of the 
funniest women on our stage, is a positive genius 
of the comic. Does she glory in that distinction? 
She does not. She is very seriously determined, 
on the contrary, to make herself a dramatic actress 
and has enlisted, I understand, no less a person 
than David Belasco in theenterprise. And I know 
it to be true by something more than common 
report and the case of Miss Brice, for I have nur- 
tured such an ambition, and of all the réles I have 
played in the theater, my favorite is that of Jack 
Point in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Yeomen of the 
Guard, a strolling jester who dies of a broken 
heart. I revel in that little touch of pathos. 

Had I seen myself as Hamlet or Brutus in my 
freshman days I might not have this secret sor- 
row now, but I saw myself only as an actor; 
what genre of actor mattered little then. I had 
the first two physical essentials of the classics, 
stature and voice; not singing voice, but speaking 
voice, that deep-chested volume and resonance 
of speech demanded by the heroic réles of blank 
verse. My stature is not so uncommon, but such 
chest tones are, and suggest the classics at once. 
Something more than six feet, a bass rumble and 
proper enunciation are essential to tragedy, of 
course, but I know of no reason why I could not 
have acquired the other ingredients. And my 
early experience in the theater was in the drama. 

But when I returned from four years on the 
road, in which I had lost the money left me by 
my father, and Annie Louise Carey heard me 
singing The Palms in my mother’s home and advised my 
mother that I hada fine natural voice which should be 
cultivated, I was turned toward the singing stage. 


A Success That Couldn’t be Lived Down 


i DID not find work for my newly educated singing voice 
at once. After a season on the road in Hazel Kirke with 
a Madison Square Theater traveling company, I was given 
the part of Owen Hathaway in May Blossom with the 
resident troupe in a summer run at the Madison Square. 
My mother never missed a performance, nor did she ever 
fail to start and direct the applause by rapping vigorously 
on the floor 
with her um- 
brella. 

As the sum- 
mer was hot 
and business 
was none too 
good, this 
moral support 
was appreci- 
ated by the 
company; so 
much so that 
they presented 
her with a 
handsome 
gold-headed 
umbrella at 
the close of the 
last perform- 
ance, Daniel 
Frohman, 
manager of the 
company, 
making the 
presentation 
speech, 


Digby Beli as a Matinee Idol 
of the Eighties 


PHOTOS. FKOM 1HE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 

Edna Wallace and DeWolf Hopper in Panjan: 

drum, Shortly After*Their Marriage. At Right— 
Della Fox in The Little Trooper, 1894 
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In May Blossom one of the male 
characters was required to sing a few 
bars of a popular song offstage. The 
actor cast for the réle was no singer, 
and the bit was given to me. Georgia 
Cayvan, the leading woman, who had 
become very fond of my mother, and 
sympathetic with her boundless ambi- 
tion for me, asked Col. John A. McCaull 
to drop into the theater sometime and 
hear me sing. McCaull, who had been 
one of Mosby’s guerrillas that harried 
the Indiana and Ohio shores during 
the Civil War, then was the great man 
of comic opera. 

He came and heard and offered me 
a place as first barytone in one of his 
half dozen companies. I accepted, nat- 
urally, but I never sang first barytone 
for McCaull. Had I done so the prob- 
abilities are that I either still would be 
an obscure barytone at seventy-five or 
one hundred dollars a week, or that I 
would have strayed into grand opera. 
I had studied the operatic réles of St. 
Bris in Les Huguenots, Sparefucile in Rigoletto, Baldasori 
in La Favorita, the basso réle in La Juive and Mephisto 
in Faust. My mother was ready and anxious to finance 
two years’ study abroad, which she envisioned as a prelude 
to stardom at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

But through unexpected and enforced changes in two 
of McCaull’s companies, Mark Smith, Jr., a recognized 
first barytone, was shifted to the company I was joining. 
Having me on his hands, McCaull, with many misgivings, 
tried me out in the comedy rdéle of Pomeret in Desirée, 
John Philip Sousa’s first opera. 

We opened at the Broad Street Theater, Philadelphia, 
one of the few theaters of my youth still standing and hous- 
ing first-class productions, and I was an unexpected and 
considerable success. 
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T never have bee 
able to live down tha 
success. At the outse 
I was hugely gratifie 
with it, as one is likely to be with first victorie: 
and when I had tired of it, it was too late: Twa 
catalogued in the card index of the theater and ¢ 
theatergoers as a singing comedian and a singin’ 
comedian I have remained. There are worse de: 
tinies. a 

Once many years ago Augustus Thomas wa 
stricken with a great idea. He asked me to g 
with him to call upon Charles Frohman, withou 
taking me into confidence as to his mission. W]e’ 
we were in Frohman’s office, Thomas, to m 
abashed surprise, began something like this: 

“Charley, here is your chance to doa big thin 
for the theater. Hopper’s talents are being throw: 
away in comedy. He has the frame and the voice 
for tragedy. Heroics demand the heroic, but wh. 
have we among our tragedians that fills the bill 
Look at Thomas W. Keene and FE. H. Sothern’ 
Splendid actors, I grant you, but neither wit) 
the robust voice or the stature. Here is Will, : 
man intended by Nature for the heroic, and th 
stage is using him as a clown. You are the man 
ager to rectify this blunder, to give our stage | 
tragedian who looks the part.’ é' 


Doomed to Comedy 


ND more in that vein. Frohman listened tol 
erantly to Thomas’ enthusiasm and whenth 
latter had run down, said: a 
“What you say is substantially true, no doubt 
Gus, with the important exception that it ean” 
be done. Will has all the physical attributes 0 
tragedy and he is a first-rate actor, but his publi 
expects him to be funny and would resent hi) 
being anything else. They have labeled him a 
comic and comic he must be.” 
Frohman, of course, was right. In the theate 
and out, the public likes to catalogue all the in 
gredients of life; in 
sists upon doing so 
That is good, this i 
bad; this is right, tha 
is wrong; thisis funny 
thatis sad; thisis wise 
that is foolish; this ti 
be desired, that to bi 
avoided; all dee} 
blacks or spotles) 
whites and all neatl; 
ticketed and indexed 
It is a thought-savin; 
process and few of wu 
like to think. It is 
much easier to lool 
into the back of thi 
book and find the an 
swers all worked ow 
for us. 

So it is the audience; 
more than the mana’ 
gers whoareat faultfo) 
the type system whicl 
has grown to be sucl 
an evil in the legiti 
mate theater, sentence. 
ing this man to play 
an irascible old mar 
all his life because he 
once did such a part 
very well; that womar 
to a lifetime of slang) 
chorus girls because 
she first attracted notice in such a rdle. Hundreds of actor: 
and actresses are confined today in such strait-jackets, the 
most of them competent to play well any part within th 
limitations of their sex and age. 

When AI Jolson, for instance, blacked his face and fixed 
himself in the public mind as a surpassing minstrel, hi 
forever limited his usefulness. In each of his shows Mr. 
Jolson is careful to appear once during the performance i 
white-face, but it is too late. Conceive of the public bewil- 
derment and disgust if he should announce a season 0 
dramatic repertoire. Yet, in my opinion, Mr. Jolson is an 
actor of infinite possibilities. 

So only once in my life have I had the gratification 0 
playing the heroic. At the Lambs’ Gambol in 1909 
played Mark Antony in the funeral-oration scene from 
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| 
Jrus Cesar, seriously in- 
jed and seriously per- 
ie f 

‘he Lambs in their an- 
nl Gambols seek a fare 
n to be had in the thea- 
ti at large. From the 
[ nbs’ point of view it 
yild have been pointless 
t ave heard Robert Man- 
t, Louis James, Frederick 
} Warde or William Far- 
rn, all actors associated 
‘h the role, deliver An- 

y’soration. Such actors 
ye put in the mob and 
t major réles given to 
1n identified with the 
{volousin the theater. In 
t: mob of fifty-three that 
lened to my guarded 
cogy of the murdered 
(sar were sixteen actors 
,o had played Antony 
-omselves. 

‘As Shakspere wrote it, 
tony enters in advance 
| Cesar’s body, but even 
‘fore an audience largely 
-mposed of fellow profes- 
‘nals Iwas fearful of the 
‘ect my reputation as a 
‘median might have upon 
air risibilities, and I in- 
ted upon entering behind the bearers carrying the body. 
“They won’t laugh at a corpse at any rate,’ I grimly 
ld Gus Thomas. 
This was the last performance of mine that my mother 
‘tnessed. She was very feeble and died the following 
nuary. My son helped her into the Metropolitan Opera 
‘ouse by a side entrance and sat with her this night. All 
y stage;career she had been torn between two ambitions, 
‘\e to see me one of the great of the dramatic stage, the 
‘her as one of that glittering company of the elect at the 
‘etropolitan Opera House. This night she saw me on the 
‘age of that house in one of the great réles of Shakspere, 

4d she saw me successful. Much of my success was 

orn of the surprise of the house that I could do it 

all, but a success I was, gratifyingly so, before as 
age-wise an audience as an actor may play to. 

We went directly from the theater to the train, 
ad as I would not see my mother again for some 
ays, [rushed around to say good night to her as 
on as I was quit of the stage. She could only put 
ier arms around me and sob. A son, if only for a 
,oment, had lived up to his mother’s expectations. 
| The Lambs then had not yet ceased to take their 
anual Gambols on tour, and so I played Antony in 
jeven other cities, my last appearance in the classical 
ama. Twice, previously, I had played in special per- 
»ormances of a classic, once as Falstaff, the other time as 
‘avid in The Rivals, but as the former brought me under 
ae tutelage of William H. Crane and Mrs. John Drew, and 
ae latter of Joseph Jefferson, I should prefer to leave these 
Jories to another time. 


PHOTO. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Mr. Hopper as Theophilius Ketchan in 


Freaks, His Second Role 
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_ The Funniest Thing in Musical Comedy 


R. THOMAS was mistaken or carried away by: his 
Yi argument when he told Charles Frohman that my 
tature and voice were thrown away in comedy. Nothing 
3 thrown away in comedy: there is nothing but what is use- 
ul, and my height and sounding voice have greatly extended 
he range of my clowning by providing that sublime-to-the- 
idiculous contrast that is the very juice of most comic 
ituations. I do not intend to imply that a comedian of five- 
eet-two with the voice of a penny whistle is thereby pre- 
vented from being as funny as I am. A great comedian may 
ichieve his results with very few tools in his kit. Take any. 
somedy situation to pieces to see what makes it tick, and 
7ou will discover that its mainspring lies in the art of the 
~omedian. The comic value of the equipment is secondary, 
vhe physical equipment of the actor last. That is why the 
_okes that were so excruciating in the theater last evening 
30 often prove to have soured on you overnight when you 
pen them at the office the next day. 

For five years I worked for Colonel McCaull without a 
rest. We played fifty-two weeks a season, twenty-two in 
New York City and thirty on the road. In ten years, in 
fact, I had just two weeks’ vacation. Opera bouffe, light 
opera, operetta or comic opera, as you will, was in its hey- 
day. Musical comedy and the revue were yet unborn. In 
numbers and importance light opera ranked second only 
to the drama itself. Musically the United States had pro- 
‘duced little of its own beyond Stephen Foster’s negro 
‘Songs, and we imported virtually all of our light operas 
from Austria, Germany and France, with the notable ex- 
ception—Gilbert and Sullivan, who had just burst upon a 


delighted world. One MeCaull 
company headed by Digby Bell 
was singing Gilbert and Sullivan 
and paying the authors’ royalties; 
half a dozen other troupes were 
pirating the same. 

The European flavor of light 
opera was, no doubt, one of its 
weaknesses in America and an ex- 
planation of why it had been all 
but driven from our stage by mu- 
sical comedy fifteen years later. 
The former was purely romantic 
and far removed from American 
life. Musical comedy was of our 
own soil, its wit was native, its 
book topical, its musie generally 
livelier, if cheaper, and it bore 
down heavily upon the comedy. 

But musical comedy never 
ceased to be a technical mon- 
strosity, a bearded lady. In opera 
in any form the music helps the 
story; the story suggests the mu- 
sic. It is the artful blending of 
the two. In musical comedy the 
story and the score often were 
as friendly and mutually helpful 
as the North and South of Ireland. 
Either they ignored each other, 
or the story was kept leaping 
madly from the cane fields of 
Louisiana to Greenland’s icy 
mountains, to India’s coral strands, 
and back to a Montana ranch by way of the Bowery, to 
keep up with the changing costumes of the chorus. The 
peasants and soldiers having rollicked a Heidelberg drink- 
ing song, gave way for a moment to the low comedy of the 
Cincinnati brewer and the English silly ass in love with 
the heroine, and were back as cotton pickers cakewalking 

to the strains of Georgia 

Camp Meeting, the story 
arriving badly out of 
breath in its dash 
from Mitteleuropa. 

The song cues fre- 
quently were the 
funniest things 


in the show. To the last, 
musical comedy main- 
tained the polite fiction 
that the songs had some- 
thing to do with the book, 
and cued each musical 
number. In order to do 
this it was necessary now 
and then for the tenor to 
be reminded by a catchup 
bottle in a Vienna raths- 
keller of Apple Blossom 
Time in Delaware. Or the 
story at the moment hav- 
ing been left stranded on 
the island of Sulu and the 
authors having a song 
about Doctor Cook, gum- 
drops and Eskimos on their 
hands, the dialogue would 
run something like this: 


SHE: Isn’t it warm here 
in Sulu? 

He: Itisindeed. Iwish 
I were back again in dear 
old Franz Josef Land. 


The conductor, who had 
been waiting with poised 
baton, would give it a flour- 
ish and the pack wouid be 
off in full cry on the gum- 
drop song, 


PHOTO. FROM Tec ACBeHT VAVIS COLLECTION 
Marguerite Clark and DeWolf Hopper in The Pied Piper. 
at the Age of Four 


The padded-shouldered young Harvard football hero 
and Policeman O’Rourke’s daughter, Kathleen, the 
heroine, having popped up in Sherwood Forest from Bar 
Harbor, I always used to enjoy seeing Kathleen register 
surprise at finding a grand piano in the heart of the forest. 

“Who could have left this piano here?’’ she would ex- 
claim. 

“How fortunate!’’ would be Padded-Shoulders’ line. 
“Now you can play again for me that song you sang that 
night we first met under the elms of old Cambridge. You 
remember, When It’s Stogy Time in Wheeling, West Vee 
Ay.” 

I exaggerate, but not so much as you may think. The 
musical-comedy success of last season was No, No, 
Nanette. It contained one song number, Tea for Two, 
that had traveled around the earth within sixty days after 
the show opened in Chicago. If you should happen to see 
No, No, Nanette, observe how the song arrives as abruptly 
as a man falling through a skylight. Nanette and Tom are 
quarreling. They have not been to tea, they are not going 
to tea, they are in no mood for tea, but suddenly amidst 
their reproaches they burst into song about the delights of 
a tender, intimate tea. And having sung it and been en- 
cored until they are breathless, they return to their quarrel. 
I single this out only because the show still is a current suc- 
cess and the melody is familiar to all the world. 


The Return of Light Opera 


HAVE seen musical comedy fade away into the revue, 

glorified vaudeville where all pretense of plot has been 
scrapped and nakedness substituted for the story, and now 
I am seeing the return of light opera. I doubt that the 
Shuberts ever have made as much money on any two other 
productions in their history as they did recently with Blos- 
som Time, an operetta fashioned around the life and music 
of Franz Schubert. Arthur Hammerstein’s Rose-Marie, 
another light opera, has run a year on Broadway now to 
capacity houses, and The Student Prince, in one company 
of which I am playing, has been enormously profitable. 

Light opera may or may not be back to stay. It will be 
the public’s loss if it is not, but I walk warily in the paths 
of prophecy. I have a prediction, however, which I am 
prepared to shout from any housetop. That is that Gilbert 
and Sullivan will never die. They are to the English- 
speaking musical stage what Shakspere is to the drama, 
The analogy is not strained. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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voiced itself in a perfunctory, ‘‘They’re 
off!’”? The day’s first race was on. 

Beside me on the clubhouse veranda Sim 
Beasley lounged. 
Beasley, like the tra- 
ditional cynic, 
knows the price of 
everything and the 
value of nothing. 

Had Judgment 
Day roared into ex- 
istence as he and I 
stood therewatching 
that first race at 
Miami’s subtropic 
sporting suburb of 
Hialeah, I am quite 
certain Beasley 
would have yawned 
and remarked: 

“Well, I’ve been 
expecting it for quite 
a long while. It’s 
O. K. with me, but 
I’m kind of sorry for 
you. You'll have to 
think fast, when 
your turn comes at 
the bar. And you 
aren’t what I calla 
fast thinker.” 

Now, as we stood 
there, he said wear- 
ily, ‘The papers will 
tell how the multiple 
cry, ‘They’re off!’ 
shook the earth, and 
how the mighty 
thoroughbreds came 
whirling down the 
stretch, fighting 
madly for victory. 

‘Well, you see for 
yourself what it 
reallyis. A bunch of 
lanky, long-legged 
selling-platers 
humping along over 
the six furlongs, with 
dolled-up little 
jumping jacks squatting over their shoulders, whaling 
them half to death; and the crowd about as wildly stirred 
up as it would be at a rabbit fight. 

“Then the papers will tell all about the ‘galaxy of fash- 
ion and beauty and wealth’ that fills the grand stand. 
That part is dead true. I saw it myself, as we camein. I 
recognized a lot of it too. So I felt kind of like a society 
man myself. 

“T recognized the manicure that gave me this pink 
skating-rink polish on my nails this morning. I recognized 
the Royal Palm Hotel chief valet that pressed this white 
palmed bleach suit of mine, and I recognized the cigar- 
counter girl and the jitney boy and the soda clerk at Float- 
ers’; and quite a swad of other social leaders all dressed up 
among the galaxy of fashion and beauty and wealth. I’ma 
better man for being in such company. 

“T didn’t make any bets today. I never bet when they 
use the mutuel system. I don’t know how square they run 
it or don’t run it here, but at some tracks they handle those 
mutuels in a way that’d cause a scandal in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary. I 

“Yep, the race is over. I can see that for myself. It 
was bound to be over some time or other, wasn’t it? And 
one or another of the eight drowsy horses was bound to 
win, wasn’t it? Well, then, what’s the use of getting all het 
up with excitement when the mercury is at 83 in the shade? 

“The last race I ever got excited over was a long time 
ago. And it gave me all the excitement of thaf kind I need 
for the rest of my life. All horse races are alike in the main. 
But that one wasn’t. 

“Tt wasn’t like any that’s ever been run since Cain 
nosed Abel out as a starter in the human race.” 

While the crowd flowed bumpily past us'toward the bet- 
ting booths, Beasley accepted his own unindorsed invita- 
tion to tell me the tale—a palpable lie from start to end. 
Before the gong clanged for the second race, his story was 
finished. 


[ssi crowd’s very limited enthusiasm 


It was up in New Jersey—began Beasley—in the days 
when the sport of kings still flourished there; because there 
wasn’t any anti-betting law yet to interfere with pure sport 
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**Biackie,’’ Says I, 


“‘“How Much Does Ham Kenny Give You for Working That Whip Stunt?’’ 


for pure sport’s sake. The racing, as a whole, was much 


about what it is here or anywhere else. But there were one 


or two folks who took it as serious as if it was a world war. 

One of those folks was Ham Kenny, who owned Fiery 
Maid, a mare you’ve maybe read about and maybe not. 
Another was Lyman Biggs, who had forgotten more about 
the racing game than anyone else ever knew. 

Fiery Maid had cleaned up big until they threatened to 
handicap her with enough weight cloths to sink a dread- 
nought. 

She had a way of hopping under the wire in front of any- 
thing else in the race. Ham Kenny swore she was the 
grandest mare alive. 

Lyman Biggs had just imported a famous English 
racer—a ratty sorrel gelding named Invictus. He had paid 
nine prices for the horse. And when Biggs paid more than 
three dollars and seventy-one cents for anything at all, you 
may be pretty certain that the thing was worth well over 
six billion dollars. Besides, he knew more about a horse 
than all the rest of us put together. He was sting proof. 

He and Kenny got to bragging one night at a hotel just 


outside of Sewickburg, where the: Race Association was. 


holding a twenty-two-day meet. Biggs hadn’t ever run his 
horse on this side of the water, but he’d kept him on his 
farm a few miles back, training him and getting him ac- 
climated. 

The upshot of his bragfest with Ham Kenny was a bet of 
$5000 even for a match race between Invictus and Fiery 
Maid; even weights over seven furlongs at the Sewick- 
burg course. 

It was a pretty match of a kind that was much more 
common-in-those days than now. You know, the Jockey 
Club sort of frowns on match races. So the owners get 
around it by having some friend enter a third horse and 
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then scratch him. That was what Big 
and Kenny arranged to do. 

The match was scheduled for a we: 
from the next Thursday—two days bet 
the season was to end at that track. It W; 
to be the third race of the afternoon. 

There wasa pas 
of excitement. Al, 
of gallery bets we. 
made. Thesporti: 
pages printed ago 
bit of inspired m, 
information. Pub: 
interest boiled up 
a few degrees. abo. 
freezing. 

And now we cor, 
to the girl. | | 

Oh, yes, so. 
there’s always a g 
in every racing yar 
You must hay 
played truant a] 
in your two terms. 
night school if yi 
haven’t read th: 

Always the herc 
horse is beginning 
lag, when the jock: 
catches sight of h 
brave pale face as) 
flashes by and t) 
horse hears her c 
out, ‘Don’t fail v 
Forest Monare| 
Kill us if you wi 
but don’t fail us) 

And then the hor 
and the jock gorus 
ing through tl 
whole field of contenders as if tl 
other ponies were on stage trea) 
mills. The race is won. The de 
old farm is saved. 

Don’t tell me you haven’t ree 
that story—‘‘ Where?” says you 
Why, everywhere! 

Her name was Fay Biggs. SI 
was honest old Lyman Biggs’ on) 
living child—barring her four si 
ters and a son who was in refor 
school. That girl sure loved tl 
races. She followed them as 
donkey follows a parma -and ae 


gence. y 
She was a mighty bright girl | 
other ways. But she hadn’t ii 
herited any ‘of Lyman’ s horse sense—only his hors 
thusiasm. She was in the Biggs box at every day of 
meet and in the paddock before every race. ae 
I never knew a person to know less about more { hi in| 
than Fay Biggs knew about horses: 
old man’s love for them and for their running. _ 
Now here is where I ought to say the Biggs fam 
tune hung on the outcome of the match race; and 
did something novelistic to save them. - 
But Biggs had all the cash he needed and pretty. ned 
all the cash he wanted. And if he’d been at the edge of| 
financial precipice, all Fay.could have done with her rs 
knowledge would have been to push him ‘over. 


gallant young hero. r i 5 

The hero was Stubby Ete That wasn’t his re: 
name of course. Not the Stubby part.» His name wa 
Harold, but he used to beat folks up somethingws ‘pita 
when they called him that. by 

Up to the time he was fifteen he was prety near y 
dwarf. That’s where the nickname, Stubby, got soldere. 
onto him. By the time he was twenty he was six foc 
three and built like a steam roller. But the nickname stuck 
- If anyone could‘have understood racing less and loved 
more than Fay Biggs, it was Stubby Panden. But it wa 
at the races they got acquainted. And each of them used t 
come running to the other for advice on how to bet; and t 
find out what the other one thought about some new ho : 
from one of the Western tracks, and all that. 

Most likely it was because each of them was the onl 
person on earth who had any faith in the other one’s hors 
sense that they began to get more and more attracted 
each other. Because that’s what happened. Anyone wit 
half a wall-eye could see it. 
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anden had started out to beat the races. That left him 
oy just enough money to buy his first horse—a colt that 

_well spoken of by his breeders and that cost Stubby 
1 had left. 

‘he colt developed everything from foot and mouth dis- 
eto brain fag and spots before the eyes, before he could be 
e ered for his first race; and presently he passed away. 

‘hen Panden had to go back to his job as small-town 
yer to make enough cash to get to the track again. 
}) wasn’t a fool except about his knowledge of horses. 
ne didn’t go broke betting again. He kept his bets down 
t subnormal. 

3ut he had lapped up so much track virus that he wasn’t 
«tent to be just an outsider. He wanted the privileges 
can owner, as he had had before in the few days his 
y teria-medica colt was his. 

io he buys a badge horse. A horse whose ownership 
yuld let Panden have the run of the paddock and of the 
-bhouse and so forth, and would let him flash his owner 
| ige to impress rubes. 

Je knew what he was doing this time. He picked out a 
| se that had done some real winning, and that had been 
yired from the track to the farm back pasture more than 
jeteen years before. 

Lyman Biggs sold him this badge horse for thirty dol- 
is, Childe Roland was the antique’s name; though it 
sa kind of kiddish monniker for a horse who had grand- 
44s in the weight-for-age class. 

‘Childe Roland could still do a mile on a good track if his 
‘sumatism wasn’t bad and if he was allowed plenty of 
aeto doitin. He didn’t need more than about ten min- 
2s for it at most. 

‘Naturally, Panden didn’t race him. Just kept him on 
ie Jersey circuit and gave him an honorary entry or two, 
ce in a while, to help out someone who was willing to pay 
» ascratchable horse to fill out a match race. 

Lyman Biggs had known what Stubby wanted the old- 
nerfor. He had sold him for that thirty dollars, because 
»was cheaper than keeping on feeding him at home in 
‘ateful memory of all the cash and fame he had won for 
3 owner some twenty years earlier. That was Lyman’s 


xy. 

‘Well, you’ve guessed the next step. Kenny and Biggs 
me to Stubby Panden to get him to enter old Childe 
oland as scratch horse in the race between Fiery Maid 


and Invictus. Stubby was willing enough. So it was all 
nicely settled. 

At least it would have been nicely settled if it hadn’t 
been for Fay and Stubby. When two folks of equal idioey 
gets to hatching up a scheme, look out for earthquakes ac- 
companied by hailstones, and light and baffling airs, and 
waterspouts. 

Fay begins it. In my own hearing one day, she begins it. 
She and Stubby are standing in the paddock, watching a 
skinny lot of horses saddled for the Something or Other 
Handicap. I’m there, too, but not noticeably. I’m watch- 
ing something. And it isn’t those two ignoramuses I’m 
watching, either. But I hear her say to him, all excited: 

“Oh, I had such a wonderful dream last night! I’ve 
been wanting a chance all day to tell you about it as soon 
as we were alone. Guess what I dreamed! I dreamed we 
were watching the match race next week. And you hadn’t 
scratched Childe Roland at all. And he started with the 
other two. And all three horses kept together till they got 
into the stretch. Then dear old Childe Roland tore ahead 
and he won by three lengths.” 

Panden grins. Then he looks thoughtful. Fay rushes on: 

“Tt was such a vivid dream, Stubby! I can’t forget it. 
It’s stayed in my mind all day. Mother had an aunt by 
marriage who used to have queer dreams. And, Stubby, 
they always came true. Honestly they did. I’ve heard 
mother say so, time and again. Do you—do you suppose 
I could have inherited her mystic powers? I’ve read about 
such things. And the dream was so vivid! In Bible times 
people’s dreams came true. I wonder ——” 

“Fay,” says Stubby, kind of hushed and impressed, 
“twice in the past month I’ve dreamed that Childe Roland 
had won arace. I thought it was just a silly dream. But 
now that you’ve had it, too—why, Fay, it’s what they call 
an omen! I’ve—I’ll get the big laugh, of course—but 
I’ve a notion to—to What do you think about it?” 

“Do it, Stubby!”’ she implores him. ‘‘Doit! It would 
be wicked to disregard such a double omen. Childe Roland 
is regularly entered for the race. Don’t scratch him. Let 
him run. I'll fix it with Dad. He won’t mind. Neither 
will Mr. Kenny. They’ll figure that Childe Roland will be 
left standing still at the post; and that he can’t interfere 
with the two others. Besides, it’ll keep the stewards, for 
once, from saying horrid things about faking a scratch for a 
match race. There’ll be three real starters.’’ 


“T’ll do it,” breathes Stubby, as if he’s whispering in 
church. “Every second I get the hunch stronger and 
stronger. I’ll pay your father’s Benny Gring to ride him. 
Benny is only a stable boy, of course, but he knows how to 
ride and he’s got big ambitions to be a real jockey. Be- 
sides, he’s fond of the old horse, and he won’t let him hurt 
himself. He won’t flog him, and he’ll pull him in if Childe 
Roland shows any signs of being tired or if his rheumatism 
hurts him too much. He ——” 

“Tt won’t!”’ she declares. ‘“‘Stubby, he’s going to win. 
He can’t of course. But he will. Something keeps telling 
me so.” 

Away they drifted and I looked after them, figuring how 
the fool killer could get ’em both in one massé shot if he was 
anyways onto his job. Then I forgot them for a while. 
Because I was watching something else, just as I told you. 

What I was watching was Kenny’s Fiery Maid. The 
darky stable boy had just finished saddling her for the 
handicap. Her jock, Spike Raegan, was standing there, 
twiddling his queer big whip that he said was his mascot. 
Presently as he is twiddling the whip, it falls out of his 
hand. Thestable boy stoops real respectful and picks it up 
and hands it back to him. A minute later the horses go 
to the post. The stable boy is scuttling away for a look 
at the race, when I stop him. 

‘Blackie,’ says I, soothing like, but twisting my fingers 
into his shirt, so as to keep my audience from walking out 
on me, ‘‘how much does Ham Kenny give you for working 
that whip stunt?”’ 

Blackie turns yellowish and says he doesn’t know what 
I mean and will I please let him go? But I hung on. 

“Four times I’ve watched you at it,” says I. ‘‘But to- 
day was the first time I ever could catch onto the stunt 
clear enough to take oath to it. Ham Kenny is so crooked 
he’d make a camel’s hind leg look like the shortest distance 
between two points. So ishis professionally faithful jockey, 
Spike Raegan. There’s continuous big money in this for 
both of them. But where do you come in? What do they 
pay you?” 

“T don’t und’stand yo’ insinuendos, suh!’’ jabbers 
Blackie, and he makes another whole-souled effort to get 
his shirt out of chancery. 

“Then I’ll tell you all about it, coon,” I said. “I won’t 
begin back in the days when you were handy boy to that 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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who nags the chil- 

dren. It is a sillier 
parent who relaxes au- 
thority. But the silli- 
est of all parents is one 
who does both. So 
true does this appear 
from mere human ex- 
perience that it takes 
neither natural bril- 
liance of mind nor edu- 
cation to recognize the 
straight road to failure 
of good order, of good 
spirit and of peace 
which is taken by par- 
ents who eternally 
nag, constantly forbid, 
continuously say 
“Don’t!’’ and—fail to 
enforce even the fun- 
damental obligations 
of right and wrong. 

If this is a weakness 
in the family—a small 
and intimate unit—it 
is ten times a weakness 
in government. 

And yet it has be- 
come my conviction, 
after contact with 
those who are respon- 
sible for law enforce- 
ment all over the 
country, that thereisa 
clear recognition that 
as a nation we have 
undertaken the policy, not only of the silly parent who nags, 
not only of the parent who through folly or laziness or in- 
dulgence relaxes authority and discipline, but of that siiliest 
of all parents who nags and harasses the children and then 
lets the naughty ones do a good deal as they please. 

No nation in history, perhaps, and certainly no civiliza- 
tion today, has equaled our passion for lawmaking on the 
one hand, or paralleled our unpunished lawbreaking on the 
other hand. 

Such are the bare undeniable facts. They cause no com- 
fort. We may resent them. Especially, they will be re- 
sented by those well-intentioned persons who like to feel 
that a nagging government, like a nagging parent, may 
impose a particular individuality upon the members by 
the force of asserting an authority which in fact proves 
unenforceable. They will beresented by those good-hearted 
men who, having belief that a horse-chestnut carried in the 
pocket will cure rheumatism, wish to write laws on the 
statute books making it obligatory for each citizen to own, 
carry, possess, maintain, have, hold and keep a horse- 
chestnut. 


[: IS a silly parent 


Our Busy Law Mills 


I DO not expect a statement of the facts to please those 
who, suspecting that certain citizens do not carry horse- 
chestnuts, desire a law requiring the weekly search, by a 
million new employes on the government pay roll, of the 
pockets of each and every citizen. But there is nothing 
quite so impartial as facts. And the facts are that we pass 
more laws, attempt more nagging regulations, try harder 
to distend the normal function of government to that of a 
cackling parent, and yet fail more conspicuously to make 
good our laws than any other civilized people. It is so true 
that we are being laughed at abroad because we fail to enforce 
even those fundamental necessary laws which safeguard our 
property and our personal safety, our order and our peace. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that our crime record 
may in part be blamed on the laws. But I have 
found this to be a growing conviction every- 
where. 

Unenforced laws lead straight to lawbreak- 
ing. Lawbreaking of one kind leads to others. 
Lawbreaking of unenforceable laws, or trivial or 
disrespected or dead laws, leads straight to the 
habit of lawbreaking and the disrespect for all 
law. Lawbreaking of one kind may breed a crimi- 
nal population which will engage in lawbreaking 
of every kind. The attempt to enforce unenforce- 
able laws, not supported by an overwhelming 
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More Powerful Than <= = 


Any Other Factor in 
Accounting for the 
Number of Crimes Committed in This Country, is the 
Apathy and the Indifference of the American People 


social will, takes the energy, the time and the honesty of 
all our law-enforcement agencies from the normal work of 
enforcing the enforceable laws—those laws which maintain 
the organization of society by preventing one man’s taking 
from another his property or his personal safety. I know 
there are those who do not like to believe this. They have 
written me, and all I could reply was that I was not setting 
forth my opinions; I am only setting forth the undebatable 
facts. 

These facts are coming into the realization of good citi- 
zens everywhere. 

Letters from all over the land, from citizens, judges, so- 
cial workers, police and even wrongdoers, referring to our 
atrocious criminal record, say that our laws are in part to 
blame—too many laws, too many goose-stepping laws, 
enough of the wrong laws to harass everybody, not enough 
of the right kind adequately to punish or restrain anybody. 

I have on my desk a file filled with the protests which 
have been made against multiplicity of laws. Charles 
Evans Hughes more than once has warned the country 
against the folly of our law-milling; with him and men 
like Root and Taft there stand the expressed opinions of 
our thinking statesmen, lawyers and our law-enforcement 
officials. 

Various estimates have been made from time to time by 
competent observers and statisticians of the number of 
laws passed each year by Congress 
and the state legislatures. Senator 
Moses, of New Hampshire, says that 
20,000 bills were introduced within 
two years into Congress, and about 
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40,000 into state legi) 
latures. A New Yor 
attorney, who he 
combed the estimate 
informed me that la) 
year more than 10,0 
new laws were heel 
upon the statute bool 
of the nation. 

It is becoming ey 
dent that this streay — 
of law is neither cur; 
tive nor tonic. Muc 
of it is advertised as. 
nostrum for social il] 
much of it is pater 
medicine to re-creat 
mankind overnigh 
much of it is to goos: 
step human beings ti 
ward perfection, muc 
of it is more evaiige) 
istic than governme 
tal, and most of i 
though conceived j 
the high purpose of — 
few to make others : 
good as they, wheth 
the others like it ¢ 
not, does not stop wit. 
being merely futil) 
but becomes, by ur 
foreseen but inevitab, 
forces, a poison strea)| 
flowing into our life. 

It makes for confi 
sion. Most of suc 
laws are badly, hastil 
drawn, passed by the demand of an organized minorit 
working when the majority are asleep. The great mai 
of social will did not put in a requisition for such laws an 
will not help in their enforcement. Some of the laws a) 
contradictory. A Southern state, in attempting to dra 
an antitrust law, inadvertently so phrased it that it mac 
it a crime for partners in a retail store to talk over the prici 
at which they could sell a new invoice, for instance, of ger 
tlemen’s neckties. | 


| 


Millenniums and Panaceas 


T MAKES for multiplication and corruption and confli’ 

and inefficiency in law-enforcement agencies. It creati 
little and big bureaucracies with busybody powers, exe 
cised with all the irritations of nagging paternalism. TI 
poor, dumb, blinking taxpayer often does not realizei bt 
it adds to his burden, because the attempted enforceme! 
of every minority or goose-stepping law creates new a 
jobs. And already about one in every twenty citizens ' 
the country is on the local, county, state or national ; 
roll. = 
But above all, it creates disrespect for law—just as tl 
constant mouthings of a nagging mother who fails to mal 
good her “dont’s,” create utter disrespect for authoril 
-and actually invite wrongdoing and defiance. oy ! 

One of the three greatest statesmen in Europe once sai 
to me, “‘Wedonot need more programs; we need better 
formance. We do not need more laws; we need better me 
to carry out those we have already.’”’ I spent four mont! 
last year observing the turning of the tide of opinion } 
Europe against bad legislative and toward good admini 
trative government. I saw the realization of baffled peopl: 
that the world did not need more governmen 
but less; not more attempts to legislate ms 


vidual character, but fewer; not more plans 
remake the world on paper, but an abandonm 
of such nonsense. And here, where our tenden¢ 
toregulate, and introduce millenniums and pani 
ceas by law, and to say “‘Goose-step, thou, : 
goose-step!’’ exceeds any other in the etern 
governmental failures of a like kind, I a 
found the beginning of a revolt against the ki 
of law which makes lawbreaking a national vi 
If we have more law than our police, our pro 
cutors and our overcrowded courts can enfort 
or if we have trivial or dead laws, or those whi 
have not sufficient support of the people ton 
the laws enforceable, this is also a fact, j 
the day of the month is a fact. It does not: 


use I wish it to exist. It merely is a fact, and such a 
fi make ridiculous the solemn statement that we 
mt enforce all the laws. 
Federal District Attorney Buckner, of New York: 

“ n cannot enforce these laws’’—the variety which he is 
4 to enforce—‘“‘with our present machinery. We are 
ered under them; we have to pick and choose.”’ This is 
a tement of honesty and frankness in great contrast to 
th 2 made to me by certain mayors and police chiefs who 
{riven by political pressure to say, as they beat them- 
sel's on the chest, “We are enforcing all the laws. It is 
ne or us to pick and choose. The law is the law.” 

these men told the truth, or, let us say, to be kind to 

1, if they knew what was going on, they would say: 
«¢ course we can’t enforce all the laws, and we are not 
dcg it, if the truth must be told. There are too many. 
Sce are too silly. The pressure on us to keep after the 
enrcement of these laws takes our time from protecting 
sooty against the crook and the real criminal. The real 
tro is that in America the laws themselves are often the 
re breeders of criminals, blackmailers, corruption, graft- 
er nd parasites; they are sometimes the real source of new 
gunen, new days of violence and rapine, new recruits of 
ychin vice and crime, new recruits 
of der men and women to a sicken- 
in hypocrisy.” 

_ the parent loses control by nag- 

i and harassing, so also govern- 
mts may lose rather than gain 
ecrol by multiplicity of laws, or 
scetimes by so-called laws which 
ay really ‘‘commandments”’ to 
gqse-step personal conduct, or even 
tcommandeer personal intelligence 
ai thought. We are not lacking in 
eynples of laws which made it pos- 
si2 to arrest two children who 
pved old maid or slap jack on a 
reway train in one of our states. We can all point to at- 
t¢ pts by indictment to suppress one side or the other of 
h orieal, intellectual or scientific controversy. 
jut like the usual nagging parent, at the same time that 
wwrite our multiplicity of laws and our busybody or 
ti ing statutes, we allow our authority, our discipline and 
0 control in vital matters to rest on antiquated laws and 
fe‘her-duster authority. 

‘me prosecuting attorney writes me, “‘ We are more con- 
efied with laws punishing a moving-picture exhibitor who 
s|\ws a murder on the screen than with laws which punish 
t) man in the audience who then and there actually com- 
ns a murder.” 


When the Law is Found Guilty 


Veeour mincing words, the conclusion of anyone 
who searches the United States for the causes for our 
sndalous crime record must be that one of the guilty 
éments is the law itself. I am not speaking of the ad- 
nustration of the laws. In another article I will treat the 
s\ject of methods of prosecution, the action of courts, 
t practice of criminal attorneys, the loopholes in the bail 
al probation system, the holes in the jury trials and the 
f2e of the expert witness with his gibberish. Just now I 
a scrutinizing, not the administration of criminal laws, 
t; the laws themselves. 

My brother attorneys, as they are called, may look in 
\n in these paragraphs for a learned treatise on the 
torm of the criminal law. I am not writing for them. I 
tve neither the space nor the inclination. I merely wish 
(reach the average citizen and indicate to him in some 
(sree why our criminal laws themselves must bear a part 
(the blame for our criminals’ paradise. I want to set 
{th what I have found in 
(:laws which gives the crim- 
il about eighteen laps head 
ae in a race with the au- 
writy of the state. . 
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To begin, it is wise to compare our crim- 
inal laws with those of other countries. We 
founded our criminal laws with special regard 
for the protection of the individual against 
tyranny. When the United States began to 
come into being there was an era in which 
the uppermost fear was the fear of tyrannical 
authority. Every safeguard possible 
against persecution and unjust pros- 
ecution was devised or stiffened. We, 
and the rest of the world in part, were 
fearful of authority. In our forma- 
tive period we shared with others 
in a phobia against authority. We 
wanted to guarantee that no unjust 
charges would be successful and no man rail- 
roaded to punishment. Other countries, no- 
tably England, have since readjusted their 
criminal law and practice to fit new times and new needs. 

In America we still maintain a whole antiquated ma- 
chinery which rattles with claptrap. In England judges 
have effective powers which serve but do not endanger 
justice; here our judges are still struggling under a net of 
restraints and checks which now only serve to make 
the wily criminal lawyer, with his objections, excep- 
tions, pleas for delay and power to present obstacles, 
laugh in his sleeve. In England judges may comment 
without much restriction on the cases before them; 
here judges must weigh every word they utter. Since 
the publication of the first articles in 
this series, I have received not one but 
several copies of addresses to grand 
juries sent me by conscientious judges 
in various parts of the country. These 
charges contain sound doctrine as to 
law enforcement, but there is some- 
thing almost pathetic in the statement, 
in these sermons, of principles and 
truths which judges would be reluctant to turn upon some 
guilty defendant under trial. 

In the days when we were building safeguards for the 
prisoner, we held the institution of the jury as some sacred, 
precious possession of our civilization. We conjured with 
the words ‘‘A man is entitled to 
be judged by his peers.” Today 
there is wide opinion that the jury 
system, as conducted, is not adding 
much of a safeguard to the inno- 
cent, although it is adding endless 
loopholes to the guilty. A judge 
who conducts criminal trials con- 
stantly said to me: 
“The quality of intei- 
ligence in a great 
many of our juries 
is hopelessly lacking. 
And the system of E 
choosing them appar- ; 

: : \ = he 
ently is designed to ex- & 
clude intelligence. 2 
First of all, various 
professional men are exempted from service. Then the 
power of the defense to challenge endlessly and reject in- 
telligence and character in jurors, results in obtaining 
twelve men who often do not know whether they are afoot 
or horseback. When the psychiatrists are examining the 
criminal I wish they would examine the average juror. The 
other day I discovered one juror who had stood out for 
acquittal, and I discovered that he did not know in what 
city the crime had taken place!” 

The choosing of the jury has become a ridiculous pro- 
ceeding. In the Shepherd trial in Chicago, in June, 1925, 
the examination of jurymen consumed three weeks and 
three days. How many persons were examined for 
the jury? Nine hundred! The overwhelming mass 
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of opinion is that the exemptions from jury 
duty should be cut to the bare bone, that the 
challenges allowed the attorneys for the defense 
should be cut to the bare bone and that, while 
the laws as to jury trial remain as they are, the 
only hope of adequately punishing the criminal 
lies in an awakened public opinion which will 
flow into the jury boxes of the nation and give 
jurors a trace of backbone. 

Judge Alfred J. Talley, of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions in New York, tells me that he be- 
lieves the truth of the matter is that the general 
spirit of lawlessness even enters the jury box, causing 
juries to disregard facts, and he believes the only cure 
for the criminal menace of our institutions is in an 
aroused public opinion. 

His is only one of dozens of expressions which have 
come to me from judges. The Cleveland Foundation, 
which conducted a crime survey of admirable thorough- 
ness, and the Cleveland Association for Criminal Justice, 
whose works already have pointed the way for citizen ac- 
tivity in every large community, have emphasized the 
barn-door opening which unfitness, stupidity or corruption 
in juries gives to the criminal. 

In face of the failure. of the law to revise antiquated 
practices, the Cleveland Association for Criminal Justice 
says: 

“The most conscientious and efficient prosecutor cannot 
secure a conviction, and the most high-minded judge can- 
not properly sentence a convicted criminal, unless a jury 
finds him guilty of the crime committed. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the duty of the public to serve con- 
scientiously and thoughtfully upon juries.” 


Responsibility in the Jury Box 


“Wes the judge of a criminal court is called upon 
to censure severely, and even to discharge, a jury for 
failure to bring in verdicts of conviction where, in the hon- 
est opinion of the judge, the evidence clearly shows that 
the accused was guilty, it is apparent that responsibility 
for this situation rests in no small measure with the public 
as a whole. 

“In a previous bulletin the association referred spe- 
cifically to a number of such actions by judges of both the 
Federal and County Common Pleas Courts. An even 
more flagrant example of this situation occurred in the 
Court of Common Pleas during the past term, when Judge 
Dan B. Cull felt called upon to censure harshly the jury 
in the Kosienski murder case, when, after twenty-six 
hours’ consideration, the jury disagreed. The association 
fully concurs in the reprimand by Judge Cull to the jury 
in this case: 

“My sense of public duty, my personal experience in 
criminal court, my study and thought on the subject of 
crime and its treatment, compel me to voice indignant 
condemnation both of juries which refuse to convict and 
of citizens whose support is lent to movements having 
for their object the weakening of the courts. I voice special 
indignation against a protest meeting announced in the 
public prints as being called for this evening, in which 
certain persons, it is said, will denounce a jury sitting in this 
very court, with one of my ablest associate judges presid- 
ing, for having found a man guilty of murder in the first 
degree. I believe this meeting has had effect on your 
minds in this case.’ 

“Referring specifically to the case on trial, Judge Cull 
said concerning the defendant: 

“““He confessed his crime, but you refuse to believe the 
police officers upon the defendant’s unsupported and weak 
statement that he was mistreated. I call this wrong, and 
I discharge this jury with the statement that things have 
come to a sad pass in this county when it is necessary for 

a judge to say the things I 

Vai have felt called upon to say.’ 

“The meeting to which 

Judge Cull referred was that 
(Continued on Page 206) 
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UNT EMILY left Monday morning. That grim and 
silent woman had no further conversation with 
Newt before her departure; they met about the 
house at breakfast time, but she preserved her morose 
composure, and Newt was well’enough pleased to avoid 
any issue with her. He was glad she was going. There was 
no reason why she should board with his mother without 
sharing the expense; and he felt also a certain hostility in 
her, an opposition which it would be necessary for him to 
remove or overcome. 

With her going, this active opposition would remove 
itself. If he had Sam and his mother here alone, he felt 
sure of his ability to control them. 

Aunt Emily would take the train from East Harbor; 
but her transportation from Fraternity to town offered a 
problem. Sam had at last opposed her going. 

At the family council Sunday night, he said good- 
naturedly, “‘Might as well stay here, Aunt Em. There 
ain’t a thing to take you home.” 

She made no reply to this; but Newt said amiably, 
“Well now, Sam, Aunt Em wants to be with her own 
things. A person can’t be happy ’less they’re where they 
belong. I’d be right glad to have her stay.” Newt took 
every opportunity thus to assume his own dominance in 
the household. ‘‘But she wants to go, and I can see she’s 
right to feel that way.’ 

“She’s been company for ma,” Sam urged; 
away over at the orchard a lot of the time.” 
z “Well, I’ll be here with ma now,” Newt again reminded 

im. 

So it was settled that Aunt Emily was to go. Sam offered 
to drive her to East Harbor; but Newt protested at that. 
“Take you half a day to get there and back,” he argued. 

“T can hire Gay Hunt to take her in,” Mrs. Dunnack 
suggested. ‘“‘Gay carries me in any time I want to go; 
and he don’t charge but a dollar.” 

“No use in that,” Newt urged. ‘‘ Don’t Bissell’s truck go 
in every morning?” 

“She wouldn’t like riding on a truck,’’ Sam protested. 

“Don’t see why not,’’ Newt insisted. ‘It'll be about 
empty going in; take her, bag and all. Who drives it?” 


“with me 


Faller Considered, His Head Heavy. 


“Andy Wattles, or Dan Bissell sometimes, when he ain’t 
busy around home. He helps his pa some.” 

“‘T’ll tell you,’ Newt suggested. ‘‘Why can’t you go ask 
Andy tonight, Sam? Find out when he’s starting, and all.” 

Sam looked doubtfully at his mother’s sister. ‘‘You 
mind going that way, Aunt Em?” he asked. 

“Any way that’s easiest,” Aunt Emily replied briefly. 
“T ain’t particular.” 

Sam was still reluctant; but in the end he did as Newt 
suggested, and came back to report that Andy would 
leave at eight in the morning, and would take Aunt Emily 
if she was ready at that hour. 

Newt himself saw to it that she was ready; he carried 
her bag downstairs and stowed it in the truck, and helped 
her to the high seat, and waved a generous farewell as 
Andy backed down to the road and turned away toward 
the village again. So Aunt Emily was gone. 

During the week that followed, Newt fitted himself into 
the routine of the life at home. Sam was busy with the 
borers in his orchard, away sometimes overnight or for a 
day at a time. Newt and Mrs. Dunnack had their meals 
alone together; and when Sam was gone these meals were 
frugal ones. Breakfast, if Sam was not there, consisted of 
toast’ and coffee. Newt remarked one morning that the 
toast was hard; and Mrs. Dunnack nodded. 

“T use up the old bread,”’ she explained. ‘‘It toasts just 
as good as fresh, or better.” 

Newt was, as has been said, a frugal eater; but he liked 
cream in his coffee. Mrs. Dunnack supplied milk, a pint of 
milk a day from Gay Hunt’s cows. But when Sam was at 
home she was accustomed to dip off a spoonful of the top 
milk for him, and she fried eggs for his breakfast. Newt 
spoke of this one day when they were alone. 


“Sam eats more’n any need of, seems to me,’ he sug- 
gested, watching the effect upon his mother. 
But her countenance remained impassive. ‘‘He eats 


hearty,” she agreed. “But Sam goes pretty steady. I never 
grudged him.”’ 

“Like pa,”’ he commented. ‘‘He was always one to eat. 
I don’t eat but a little, but cream makes coffee a lot 
better.” 
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“Mean I Have to 
Take His Advice, Ma’am?’’ He Asked Mrs. Dunnack \ 


+ 

She ignored this suggestion, continued to give 
milk. And Newt, not inclined to bring this sma 
to an issue, allowed the question to lapse. He 
himself in silence, studying his mother, day by d 
puzzled at her manner, by her extreme reserve, by 
ously appraising glances which now and then sh 
him. Sometimes he was uneasy in her presence. _ 

He had, beginning Monday morning, spent m 
time at the mill. Herb Faller, who was in chi 
work there, Newt remembered dimly; but Falle 

“T’ve heard tell of you,” he confessed, “but 
rec’lect seeing you around.” 

“‘[’m going to be at home for a while,” Newt e 
“Ma thought maybe I could jack things up sot 
here at the mill. Looks like it ought to do better 
does.”’ 

“Mostly stave stuff we get now,” Faller repil 
have to take what we get.”’ 

‘‘What’s the idea, building that sawdust con 
Newt asked. “Got along all right without that for 
many years, haven’t we?” : | 

“Sawdust spoils the river for trout,” Faller es I 
and spat at the hole in the floor boards. “Got to k ee) 
out of the water, I guess.” : 

‘Always was trout here when I was a boy,’ N 
argued. ‘“‘What’s the matter? They getting delica 

“T figured we’d ought to stop it,” the mill fore’ 

Newt shook his head. 

“Ain’t a bit of sense in it,’’ he replied. “Takes. 
and a man’s time to build it; and then the s 
swamp you in six months. Let it go.” 

Faller looked at him doubtfully. 
challenged. 

Newt laughed in a pleasant way. “Why, I di¢ 
to put it so strong. Ma thought I could get things 
ened out around here. You and me ought to be: 
work together.” r 

Faller started toward the house. “‘Guess I'll go ta 
Mis’ Dunnack,” he remarked; and Newt smiled, and 
lowed him. 


“Who says 


hy, all right,”’ he agreed. “‘No harm in that at all.” 
‘fey found Mrs. Dunnack in the kitchen, sitting by the 
at the window as though she had been watching 


their entrance she looked toward them, but without 
and it was Newt who spoke first. 

said, in a good-natured tone, “Ma, I got off on the 

+foot. Herb and I were talking about that sawdust 

yer, and I told him to let it go; not bother to build it. 

ss he thought I was taking a good deal on myself. 

him you said I could help out down there at the mill.” 

)s. Dunnack nodded faintly, watching Herb Faller. 

» fumbled for words, then said uncertainly, “I been 

ng things there quite a spell.” 

agreed quietly. “Yes; yes, you have.” 

“one all right, ain’t I1?’’ Herb inquired. 

“ ewt figures the mill could pay better,”’ she told him. 

says he’s got some ideas. I don’t know as there’s any 

xr in trying them.” 

}wt took a hand, his tone almost cajoling. “‘The thing 

_ orb, it’s mighty easy to waste money, running any 

isess. I’ve had some experience, cost work, and so on. 

dy 't aim to boss things; but I’d like to give advice some- 


9) 


T ler considered this, his head heavy. ‘‘ Mean I have to 
kk ais advice, ma’am?” he asked Mrs. Dunnack. 

$: hesitated, faintly uncertain; then said, “‘Why, if 
e said not to pay out money for a thing, I guess you 
t > not.” 

ler spoke unsteadily. ‘‘What the mill needs is some 
oy spent on it,”’ he urged. 

‘Je don’t have to run a trout farm, though,” Newt 
sied cheerfully. 

‘ame warden says he wished I’d put in that con- 
y ,” Faller replied. ‘‘ Law says I have to; but he’s let it 
). Jick’s a good man; he don’t go to make trouble.” 

* ot of other laws he could enforce first, I expect,’’ Newt 
u ed. 

}s. Dunnack said slowly, “I’m tired of fussing myself 
\¢; the mill. Looks like you could run it between you.” 
“hat’s fair enough,’’ Newt agreed. He said to Faller, 
V stooold to bother, Herb. We can get together on this.” 


Faller still hesitated, but in the end he yielded ground, 
and he and Newt returned to the mill together. On the way 
down the slope Faller said complainingly, ‘I dunno as 
you’re any worse than her. I never could get her to spend a 
cent on the mill; and it needs it.” 

“Tf that’s so, we surely don’t want to put any money 
into taking care of the sawdust,’” Newt reminded him. 
“What does the mill need? Machinery works all right, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Good enough,” Faller agreed. ‘‘But it’s pretty well 
patched up. Main thing is the building is all gone.” 

They had reached the threshold of the open shed. The 
saw was working, two men handling the logs on the rolling 
carriage; and Newt and Herb had to raise their voices to a 
shout to be heard above the high and screaming sound as 
metal bit wood. 

“What’s the matter with it?’” Newt shouted. 

Herb looked around disgustedly. ‘Sills all gone,’’ he 
pointed out. ‘‘Them corner posts have settled. And the 
floor’s all wore out till there’s holes you could stick your 
foot through. Ought to have new floor timbers and a new 
floor, anyway.” 

Newt shook his head. 

“Tt don’t look bad,” he protested. 

Herb scuffed in the sawdust and showed a broken plank, 
another that was worn almost through, a third which had 
rotted away from the nails at one end. Here and there 
slabs had been nailed over earlier breakages. “‘It’s all ready 
to go,” Faller pointed out. 

“Patch it up with slabs,’’? Newt directed. 
enough. Timbers must be all right under.” 

“They’re big stuff,’’ the mill foreman explained. ‘‘They 
don’t bend, but they break. One over in the end of the 
shed let go a couple weeks ago, when we rolled some 
logs in.” 

“You don’t have to have a dance floor in a mill,’’ Newt 
told him laughingly. ‘‘All you need is something that will 
stand the weight.’’ They had just made the first cut in a 
new log, and he stepped across toward the saw and picked 
up the discarded slab and kicked it into place with his foot 
over one of the holes in the floor. ‘‘ Couple of nails will hold 
that,” he pointed out. ‘And it’s as good as a new floor.” 


“Tt’s stout 
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“You can’t only keep on patching about so long,”’ 
Faller protested. ‘‘She’s all patches now, till you can’t 
walk for tripping over the humps in her.” 

“Watch your step, then,’’ Newt chuckled. “‘Don’t want 
any of you falling into the saw.” 

The effort of shouting above the uproar of the mill had 
tired him and he drew back outside, expecting Faller to 
follow. But Herb turned instead to talk to the men oper- 
ating the saw; and Newt understood by their glances that 
Herb spoke of him, not pleasantly. He was never one to 
resent hard words, however; so at this he merely moved 
away, so that he might not seem to understand. 

That night Sam came home to supper. He arrived late 
and unexpectedly. Mrs. Dunnack had boiled potatoes and 
tried out salt pork for herself and Newt; but when Sam 
appeared she cut a bit of finnan haddie from the slab 
hanging in the woodshed and put it in hot water to pre- 
pare for Sam. 

Newt observed this with faintly narrowing eyes; but he 
spoke of it only in an amiable tone. 

“Don’t you like salt pork, Sam?”’ he asked. 

Sam grinned. ‘‘ Why, I don’t care so much about it in 
the summertime,”’ he confessed. ‘“‘Ma usually has some- 
thing else for me.” 

“T was going to bake a pie tomorrow,” Mrs. Dunnack 
said. “I thought you’d be home then.” 

“Guess I’ll have to stay for that,’’ Sam told her. 

While they ate supper Newt recounted his discussion 
with Herb Faller. “Let him have his way and he’d build a 
mansion to put that old saw in,” he said jestingly. “‘Hard- 
wood floor and lead-glass windows and all.” 

“He’s been after me to do that,’’ Mrs. Dunnack agreed. 
‘Always wanting to spend money on the mill. I’d as soon 
see it go. It don’t bring in much of anything, hiring the 
work done and all. I guess with you there, we can let one 
of the men go, Newt.” 

He shook his head. “I can’t be tied down that way,” he 
told her. “I’ll be busy looking after things, running the 
business.”’ 

“T’d pay you fifteen a week,’’ she suggested. 
what the men are a-getting.” 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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They Chatted Easily, Their Eyes Filling With the Feathery Play of Light and Shadow All About Them 


xIV 
HE days were just as before—to an eye perceiving 
A only surfaces; but Jane continued to feel that joyous 
loosening from the old life. At first she dreaded an 
awakening, feared that some dawn would find her back in 
the stale corridor of too many years, all her elation but a 
futile inner flurry that had passed. 

At first, too, she had been afraid of Marcy, suspecting 
she might have been unwise to confide in him. He would 
have pretended sympathy only to draw her out; having 
done that, he would look at her with amused eyes and in 
speech become sardonic, girding, waspish. Yet her dawns 
continued to be glad with certainty that this spring would 
be unlike other springs, and Cousin Marcy was never 
waspish any more. He paid her the deference of a weakling 
to someone reckless if not strong, watching her at times, 
she knew, with an odd twinkling awe. 

And he was not only impressed; he wished to be helpful. 
There must be, he often remarked, something he could 
manage that would give Jane her chance at a hundred 
days; surely he could get her away from her Elba. But 
though he was earnest, the way seemed not to open. He 
spoke vaguely of bits of property overlooked by his 
brother—but only vaguely. He seemed to know little more 
of them than Wiley, who had forgotten them. 

He fumbled among dusty papers in a cabinet and once 
showed Jane a sheaf of mining securities—‘‘A wad of Ophir 
shares we could have had three million dollars for once, my 
dear. Think of it! Of course, now ——” He waved char- 
acteristically. ‘But surely I’ll soon hit upon something. 
I’ve often thought I’d write to Maltby—J. D. Maltby— 
who once had charge of a great many affairs for us before 
Wiley began to have delusions of grandeur. I really must 
write to him; he might suggest something. But I so sel- 
dom write a letter.” 

Jane waited hopefully. Marcy went on: 

“T remember seeing him here once, ages ago; a frightful 
old bounder, but keen. No doubt of that. He wore the 
most astonishing gold horse on his watch chain, and a 
horseshoe of diamonds in his cravat—really, quite a brutal 
display of diamonds. And he drank such prodigious quan- 
tities of port after dinner. I was fascinated. His big red 
face would begin to steam—you’d think it might be going 


to erupt before your eyes. Amazing old chap—rafiish, of 
course, but clever. You’d have enjoyed him.” 

Thus Marcy when he meant to be practical, losing him- 
self in memories that were colorful but altogether beside 
the point. Yet Jane thought only of his generous attitude. 
She came to regard Marcy and herself as fellow conspir- 
ators. 

To nourish that new and delightful sensation of aloof- 
ness from the old life, she managed a solitary walk beyond 
the town each day. From some near hillside she would 
stand to view the little huddle of houses under their trees as 
an outlander might, pretending to consider the sleepy old 
place quaint—a ghost town. She often got a desirable 
effect from this pretense, especially after Maurine Slater 
achieved her triumphs of short sprightly looking frocks 
from the old gowns that hadn’t in the least suggested 
sports apparel. To take a possible public odium from her 
excursions, she always returned with an armful of flowers: 
branches of blossoming dogwood, long stalks of gentian, 
blazing stars, mariposa lilies or the mountain lilac. She 
could carry a great many flowers, skirts no longer having 
to be held up. 

And she always came back to the house not only re- 
freshed by these interludes of patronizing her valley prison 
but with delectablo uncertainties about something that 
might have come about while she was gone. It seemed to 
her there might easily have happened in an hour the thing 
she knew was bound to happen. For that matter she kept 
her eyes alert for heaps of gold pieces when she walked in 
covered spots, though she thought it probable that the 
shining thing would reveal itself at home—after Marcy had 
written to Mr. J. D. Maltby. 

Late in the afternoon of one such day she returned from 
her stroll to find a car in the drive; a strange car with a 
great, shrouded object in the back. This thrilled her with 
its possibilities so that she caught her breath, clutching 
closer the masses of pale-blue lupin gathered beyond the 
town to show that her walk was not without an object. 
Probably this was it—something had happened, something 
she had known would happen. No strange car had ever 
been in that drive before. 

She paused by it, her color rising. 


Seth Hacker, grizzled and bent now, ambled to? 
the barn. His bored mien suggested that nothing 
had occurred; but Seth would be no judge of h 

‘“Man down there in the orchard,” he dully 
turing toward the old trees. “‘Been waiting 
hour. He said it was important about his 
wanted I should go hunt you. But I thought it 
important it wouldn’t keep. Me, I never know 
are these days since you took to traipsing over hilliat 
after posies and nosegays’’—he turned, but glane 
back for a parting shot—“‘in that there dress wW 
have to set down on your own waist.” aa 

“Oh, but find him,” Jane urged, her heart ban 
and loud. She was too agitated just then to ban’ 
with her critic about modern sports apparel. | 

Seth pointed again. | 

“There’s the guy now,” he said, and indeed 
appeared, strolling up the garden path. 

He cuickened his pace when he saw Jane, | 
alertly. She thought he was a business-looking 
at least to Union Hill. His somber face lighted as 
her. It took on a speaking, expectant air, as” 
already telling her something important. His | 
not too well eared for dress was hardly that of 
power to confer benefits, but his manner was P 
He was a tall, loose-framed man with an imp: 
and he disclosed at once that he wished to submit 
of importance to Jane. z 

Something important; yes, of course; Jane hat 
from the beginning, and her excitement grew ] 
man greeted her, then deftly unsheathed the ob) 
car, discoursing meantime with a practiced orator) 
that for some moments kept Jane from divining 
tion, which was to sell her the Pal o’ Mine electri 
machine, an ideal contrivance that would lighten 
labor by half, making ‘‘a mere bagatelle of a wet 
dry,” as he nicely phrased it. “4 

From the first moment of this disclosure, Jane @ 
chill mounting. She was merely recovering fro! ee 
she seemed to listen as one who might, indeed, if ea 
enough persuaded, forthwith invest in a Pal 0” ‘ine, 
was not until the man was urging an instant demostral 


| & 


} 
+ his emarkable machine that she could again feel firm 
-our under her conviction that something would still 
oe even if a mere washing machine hadn’t proved to 
> jt, She was then able to become crisp and informatory. 
Sh lidn’t care to purchase a Pal o’ Mine, and any time 
en{1 demonstrating its virtues—which she didn’t in the 
ast yestion—would be lost. She proved to be so cold 
sd towing that the salesman at once lost all his evan- 
Jie? fervor. Limp, deflated of his high purpose, he 
len} reclad his treasure. Jane felt embarrassed by her 
ory |fectiveness. be 
“7'tit a heavenly day!”’ she said smilingly to the man 
she igged at the canvas sheath. That much, at least, she 
t was due from her. 
the fellow proved unenthusiastic about the day and 
ere remarked that he was putting his machine into all 
ie} thomes. It was possible to detect a very slight but 
yt | meaning emphasis upon “‘best,’’ and there was a 
orl weary’ cynicism in his tone as he added that, of 
sur some ladies now and then didn’t care how their 
|p ad to slave. ; 
Ja: left him on that, not averse to being suspected of 
js prehensible indifference. She would have liked to 
jk th the man about the wonderful outside world from 
hic he came and for which she was destined, but his 
de. moodiness had left him no hopeful candidate for a 
rat at might have refreshed him. 
§] wasn’t for a moment cast down by the circumstance 
at omething had all at once seemed about to happen 
id ien didn’t. Rather, she was confirmed in her belief 
at ery soon it must happen. She was in the current— 
) 0: before this had even offered her an electric washing 
acne. The world was finding her out. As she worked 
e Id cream into her hands that night, she thought of 
hathey might have talked about if the salesman had 
e1; more flexible person. 
xr all, she might not have proved brilliant; she had 
ej ineasily distrusting her own social gifts ever since 
gacircular that Seth Hacker had passed on to her. 
ited the humiliating plight—happily relieved in the 
—of an admirable girl who “had not kept pace with 
e tellectual world.”” ‘‘Please help me,” the girl in the 
rear had written. “I have lost touch with the world 
id ow I find myself fearfully at a loss. There is a young 
aif whom I am very fond who has asked me to be his 


guest at a dinner where there will be a lot of brilliant 
people. I know I shall be at a loss when they talk about 
the new scientific discoveries and important things in the 
field of art. I may try to shield myself by pretending to 
be reserved Hu 

Jane was quickly sympathetic with the poor girl, and 
relieved, as she read on, to find that she had been saved 
from “‘a situation that might have meant to her the loss of 
the man she loved.” It seemed the author had sent her a 
volume entitled Wonders of the Present, and she, “‘in one 
hour and forty-seven minutes,’’ had become enabled to 
shine at the dinner party. In her letter of thanks she told 
her benefactor, ‘‘ They said I was the best-informed woman 
in the room.” 

It seemed credible to Jane; a girl of the capacity to note 
that she had spent precisely one hour and forty-seven min- 
utes with an improving volume seemed to have an unusual 
gift for facts. Jane pictured her at the dinner party winning 
respectful admiration and perhaps not a little envy from 
her brilliant fellow guests by the careless ease with which 
she answered difficult questions propounded at intervals 
around the board, such as, ‘““What makes the aurora 
borealis?”’ ‘‘ How can you shave by electricity?”’ “‘What 
is the new twilight-sleep method?” ‘How many drug 
fiends are there in this country?” ‘‘ Where did the dinosaur 
hide its eggs ten million years ago?” “‘How are aeroplanes 
being used to make rain?’’ These and many other ques- 
tions, as the publisher pointed out, were being discussed at 
dinner tables where brilliant people assembled. 

Jane blushed to picture herself at a gay dinner, in a crisis 
where feigned reserve would no longer avail, having to dis- 
close that she didn’t know what the Baluchitherium is, or 
an atom, or a truth serum, or the name of the latest comet, 
or what buried city was found in Tripoli. She also must 
have Wonders of the Present. The volume was necessary, 
even if it should require of her—she was almost certain it 
would—quite ‘a little more than an hour and forty-seven 
minutes to become the best informed woman in the room. 
And why, she dolorously wondered, hadn’t Marcy read her 
more facts and less history? 

Marcy continued to admire the new Jane, though often 
a little askance, as if more than half suspecting that it 
might all come to nothing. He still wished to be helpful, 
remarking at intervals that he really ought to write to 
J. D. Maltby about one or two things; but he was, as the 
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days passed, undoubtedly thinking that Jane had better be 
at it herself if she meant to bring about some sensational 
happening. Once he significantly repeated two lines from 
a poem he read her: 


“Always to learn no beauty ever lingers, 
But passes like the wind upon the wheat —— 


” 


And when he suspected her of more than a casual interest 
in the personable youth who came vending phonographs, 
he remarked with a certain heaviness of intention, “You 
know what the wiseacres of the post office are always say- 
ing—‘ Gold is where you find it.’” 

But this matter of the phonograph man was another 
entirely minor occurrence, of no value except as proving to 
Jane that she was truly in a current vital with happenings. 
She had returned on another day, bringing an armful of 
fairy lanterns she found in a little disused field, and there 
was another strange car in the drive. She didn’t allow this 
one to agitate her and quite calmly ascertained that its 
driver wished to install good music in the Tedmon home. 
But when the price was found to be prohibitive, he showed 
himself to be of another ilk than the purveyor of wash- 
ing machines. When he had unavailingly*exhausted his 
patter about phonographs and the desirability of bring- 
ing the world’s best music to one’s fireside, he not only 
agreed affably with Jane that the day was perfect but he 
revealed a happy gift for discussing weather at large, the 
leisure in which to do this and what Jane infallibly read as 
a quickening intention to talk as long as she would listen. 

It was she, plainly, that inspired him; not weather of 
sundry sorts he was boasting of eventful encounters with in 
this and other latitudes. She knew perfectly what she was 
evoking, long before it was discovered by both of them 


that two hours had fled while they talked. Here was some- 


one not only the cultural superior of the washing-machine 
person but with an acute awareness of her that she was by 
no means unwilling to analyze at greater length. 

When the young man, explaining he was to be in Union 
Hill overnight, begged for the privilege of calling that eve- 
ning—it wasn’t often he met anyone congenial in his 
rounds—she gracefully assented. She would, she said, be 
glad to see him again. 

“Thanks,” he murmured, and remembered, 
driving out, to give her his card. 

(Continued on Page 50) 


before 


She Beheld a Wondrous Change in the Grotesquely Distorted Face 


WELVE hundred sheep bleated on the after deck; a 
[[Mesousana cattle swayed and moaned in the pens be- 

neath the hurricane deck. At the forward derrick the 
boson and some cattlemen hove out and dumped into the 
sea a horse that had been cast and trampled to death by 
his terrified companions. 


“Poor Old Man, your horse is dead! 
Oh, poor Old Man!”’ 


Chief Mate Legge sang the ancient chantey uncon- 
sciously as the corpse was let go. He resumed his tramp of 
the bridge, peering with salt-stung eyes into the furious 
seas ahead. The long lean steamer crashed her way home- 
ward, seemingly invulnerable to the sustained hammering 
of tons of roaring ocean over her forecastle head. In the 
lee corner of the bridge, Tyler, the junior who shared his 
watch, dodged the sprays rattling against the screen. The 
mate’s old chantey only lived through one stanza, being 
a habit, as another’s habit might be tunelessly whistling 
under stress; but the mirthless grin on Tyler’s gaunt 
face had an upward twist at the corners at sound of it. 

“It’s getting dirty,’’ Legge shouted. 

It was necessary to shout to be heard. The seas and the 
onrush of the big steamer filled the ears with thunder. 
Other officers could keep their watch in the snug wheel- 
house. Legge, with his old-time notions, must stay outside 
in the bitter weather. That was all right. These square- 
rigger men were scarcely human anyhow. But there was 
no good reason why other men, doomed to stand watch 
with the madman, should shiver and freeze outside. The 
other watches didn’t. It wouldn’t hurt to let the Old Man 
know. Captain Gunter was not in love with his new chief 
officer. The whole ship knew that. Old Gunter was sus- 
picious of a new man taken into the employ and pushed 
at once into a chief officer’s berth. Skippers as old as Cap- 
tain Gunter needed to keep an eye on interlopers. Aged 
skippers had been supplanted by young mates before. 
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“Getting dirty,” Legge shouted again, staggering to a 
rail hold beside Tyler. ‘‘That’s the second horse dead. If 
the Old Man ’ud let me set a bit o’ sail aft, it’ud hold her 
head up to the sea.”’ ; 

“He doesn’t believe in bits o’ sail,’ grinned Tyler. 
“Bits 0’ sail are out o’ date in steam.” 

A two-mile-long sea reared up out of the eastward 
chaos. The steamer reeled, staggered to rise, shook to the 
keel bolts to the violent racing of her screw, and slid down 
into the hollow, while a hundred tons of hissing fury shot 
into the air on her weather bow and fell back roaring. The 
mates gasped. Only the top of that sea was hurled aboard 
by sheer impetus; but that top filled the foredeck, killing 
two more horses, and swept knee deep over the after deck, 
washing twelve hundred sheep from their feet and half 
drowning them. .The boson and his men appeared, dump- 
ing the dead horses. 


“When he’s dead we'll bury him deep, 
Oh, poor Old Man!” 


Legge sang between his tight teeth, watching for the 
next sea to roll along. There was no mate to that big one; 
at least not one in sight; but there was that in sky and sea 
which threatened even worse to come. The quartermaster 
in the dry wheelhouse snatched glances through brine- 
incrusted windows and gave queer names to officers who 
stood out there when they might as well be snug and warm 
inside. 

“Go down and tell the Old Man it’s growing dirty,” 
shouted Legge in Tyler’s ear. ‘‘He needn’t come up. Ask 
him if I may set a bit 0’ canvas aft to ease her. A trys’l on 
mizzen and jigger ’ud hold her up fine.” 

Tyler obeyed gleefully. He knew what the Old Man 
would say. There would be a fine chance to add a bit of 
his own when Captain Gunter roared out his ideas about 
meddlesome mates and sail setting. So while Legge went 
on with his singing, and the lean rusty steamer flogged her 
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sullen gale, Tyler listened with seeming meekn 
Old Man’s response to his message. 

“Says it’s his opinion sail ’ud help her, sir,” Tyleinte 
jected slyly. Captain Gunter stood glaring throth } 
misty porthole; saw the derrick swing out. “Twmo 
horses killed that time, sir. One just before,” Tyli we 
on. ‘If he was in the wheelhouse, where he coulcvati 
the course, sir, instead o’ staying outside, he migh 

“Tell Mr. Legge I’ll be up,” snapped the skipp;, 2! 
snatched down his oilskin coat and boots, whilTy! 
hurried to the bridge full of warmth inside. 

Legge stood on sturdy feet, swaying to the dizz lur 
of the ship, watching her every plunge and recove: Li 
had not been overkind to him. He had been manyvreal 
years waiting for command. He had been seconame 
mate and back to second mate again; chiefly throu)! 
of influence, interest higher up, or, as he sontim 
thought, personal impressiveness. Yet he had not jure 
He was first of all a sailorman, and a good one. Thicatt 
steamer, Arranmore, was old, slow and just about ble | 
pass survey; but she was one of a great line, and e hi 
been told that promotions went strictly by seniori 


chief officerships of all those other steamers, to 
command, which after all might be no better than 
the old Arranmore again; but if only merit was re# de 
fairly and without favor, what could a man want m aig 


“For three long months I rode him hard, 
Oh, po-oo-oor O-o-old Man!” 


And Captain Gunter clawed his way onto the bri 
appeared beside Mr. Legge as the last “‘ Po-o0-oor 
Man!” was flung broadcast. Tyler grinned. This p' 
to be good. The Old Man’s face was purple. It was 
moments before breath relieved him. Then —— 


'f ye'll stop that silly singing and mind yer ship, Mr. 

re, maybe we'll not lose all our livestock this watch!”’ 
he’s hard-mouthed, sir. A bit o’ sail might help her,”’ 
jy nate replied. He chose to let pass the Old Man’s harsh 
.o nent. . 

And I'll tell ye when I want my steamer turned into a 
1 tramp, mister. Mind yer steering and ye’ll do well 
m gh.” 
sss Old Man turned to the bridge ladder again 


“When he’s dead we'll bury him deep, 
Po-o0-or O-old Man!” 


.gge possibly was unaware that he was singing. It was 
, bit, nothing more. But it brought the Old Man back, 
a ing and raging, shaking his fist to the great glee of the 
1y termaster inside and the more secret elation of Mr. 
Pyr behind the dodger. 

‘Are ye singing that silly song at me?”’ the Old Man 

id. é 
i \t you, sir?” Legge was staggered. 

Aye, at me! Watch yerself, I warn ye! Yer duty’s 
,¢: too well done in this ship, mister. I’ll stand no impi- 
jee, mark that.” 

ogge could find no words. He watched the skipper go 
fihe bridge as he might have watched a cow climb a 
n.:. Above all the uproar of storm and terrified beasts, 
+ slamming of Captain Gunter’s stateroom door was 
swible even in the wheelhouse. 

‘wo minutes after the door slammed, the Arranmore 
-o d down heavily. Less than a minute after that a great 
e,eared up and she met it with a terrific shock. Like 
+ other earlier sea, but with tenfold the murderous 
‘01, just the crest toppled aboard the after deck and the 
-a went like straws. Twelve hundred sheep were swept 
i with the wreckage of their pens to litter the sea and 


hifter deck. Bleating, kicking, the unfortunate muttons 
h survived scrambled madly in the welter of sea and 


} 
' 


After the Door Stammed, the Arranmore Rolled Down Heavily. Less Than 


pen lumber. Mr. Legge was anxiously peering aft from 
the bridge, hoping for the best; another great sea rolled 
up, silent as death, and took the steamer amidships, filling 
her foredeck, crashing against the bridge, forcing both 
officers to hang on for their lives. 

When that sea passed, the sheep deck was clean. The 
ocean astern was foamy with wool. Mr. Legge cleared his 
eyes of brine and tried to get his bearings. Tyler clung up 
to windward, white and grinning; he clung to a ragged end 
of pipe rail, at half distance between the wheelhouse and 
the bridge end. All beyond that was gone. Steel and teak; 
all gone like paper and straw. ‘The wheelhouse was 
smashed in. There was nobody at the wheel. Three 
spokes only remained of the wheel itself. There was a hud- 
dle of blue in the splintered débris of the steering grating; 
a hand stuck out of the huddle; a spoke was fast in the 
grip of the hand. 

Legge groped along to the wrecked end. He meant to 
send Tyler for the Old Man. At the same time he won- 
dered why any Old Man could remain below after that sea 
struck his ship. It had been like striking a cliff. At the 
beginning of the splintered planking where the bridge was 
sheared off he stopped in swift dismay. The boat deck, all 
along the starboard side, was down. Steel beams, stanch- 
ions, boats and davits lay flattened in a mad chaos, crush- 
ing down upon the bellowing cattle below; and wreckage 
lay jammed tight across the Old Man’s door; the door to 
the officers’ mess room and cabins was buried in a mass of 
twisted steel and wreck of boats. 

“Get all hands along!’’ Legge bawled in Tyler’s ear. 
“Tell Chips to try to get the Old Man out. Send boson 
to me.” 

Tyler took the lee side, not sorry to leave that shattered 
bridge. Legge seized the broken wheel and fought to bring 
the steamer back to her course. She rolled across the dizzy 
seas, strewing the leeward side with carcasses and débris. 
One of the old type of steamers, the Arranmore steered 
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with a hand wheel fitted with a clamp to connect it with 
steam gear when entering or leaving port. Sea passages 
were made with the hand gear, and there was plenty of 
work in the steering of her. 

While the mate fought with the broken wheel, the boson 
eame up, his oilskins in ribbons and his face and hands 
bruised and bleeding. He chewed tobacco busily and 
grinned at the bridge wreckage. He was of the same school 
as Mr. Legge. 

“Boson,” said Legge, “‘I told Chips to get the Old Man 
clear. He won’t. That’ll take hours. You get tackles 
rigged and heave the wreckage of the boat deck clear of 
the cattle. And while you’re aft for the tackles, set the 
mizzen and jigger trysails to ease her. Take all hands. 
Make the cattlemen help. I’ll look out for the helm.” 

While the seas swept over broken rails and battered 
decks, men clung with one hand and worked tremendously 
with the other, setting two fluttering scraps of dingy canvas 
aft to steady the ship; crawling among jagged steel ends 
to fasten tackles; taking falls along to snatch blocks and 
winches to heave the pressure off the cattle decks. 

Chips pried and pounded for ten minutes to free the 
captain, comment from the open port burning his ears 
while he worked. 

““What’s being done to my ship, carpenter?’’ the Old 
Man demanded. 

“They’ve set trys’ls aft, to ease her,’’ Chips grunted, 
heaving on a pinch bar. 

‘And this is the result! Get me out of here before they 
lose me my steamer!”’ 

Another sea lifted aboard on the damaged side. The 
wreckage surged dangerously, only to be left in a tighter 
jam. Cattle moaned, cattlemen cursed, a winch clattered 
and a tackle set taut. The tackle snapped, the sling of 
broken iron and shattered wood crashed back upon the 
cattle pens. 

(Continued on Page 68) 


a Minute After That a Great Sea Reared Up and She Met it With a Terrific Shock 
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Paying the Piper 


NE of the most arresting developments of our time is 

the extent to which large corporations, known collec- 
tively as big business, are paying for the expenses of gov- 
ernment—Federal, state and local. Total railroad taxes for 
a single year amount to several hundred million dollars, 
and one alone of the Standard Oil companies paid out in 
taxes of all kinds, in the past five-year period, the sum of 
$114,000,000. The aggregate of taxes of every description 
paid by all large corporations would merit the adjective 
“staggering.” 

Now it is not to be denied that revenue raising from the 
powerful corporate units has its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages. Taxation at best is an unpleasant, un- 
popular and, we fear, by no means exact science. There 
is much to be said for indirection, indeed for hocus-pocus, 
in separating the citizen from his hard-earned money. If 
the corporations can be forced to hand out large sums, the 
individual is lulled into a false sense that he does not have 
to pay, and teeth are rarely pulled without at least a local 
anesthetic. 

In the long run corporations do not continue in business 
unless profits are earned. If the state takes away an undue 
percentage of net earnings, prices are generally raised to 
make up for the loss, and the citizen pays eventually. This 
is not invariably, although usually, the case, and occasion- 
ally business enterprises are actually taxed out of existence. 
Or the taxes may merely reduce what would be large profits 
without them. 

But the railroads, telephone companies, power and light 
companies and other so-called utilities that contribute such 
a large proportion of the state and local revenues are 
usually permitted by law to earn reasonable profits, and if 
one department of government takes away their earnings 
in the form of taxes, another department solemnly gives 
permission for an increase in rates. Thus, whatever theo- 


rists may say, we bump up against the hard fact that, to 


express the idea in language that none will misunderstand, 
there is really no way to beat the game. The piper must 
be paid. It may facilitate the actual collection of taxes to 
throw a lot of perfume around the room, or even to ad- 
minister a little sleeping potion, but when the fumes have 
cleared away we find the tooth is out and gone. 
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There was a time when railroads and other large cor- 
porations hesitated to talk much about their part in meet- 
ing the expenses of government. Indeed, they did not 
always pay their fair share, and if they were forced to do 
so, their protests were of the quietly effective sort, directed 
to sympathetic legislators rather than to the general pub- 
lic. Now the corporations talk right out in meeting about 
their obligations as citizens. Unlike individuals, they are 
only too willing to tell the world what aggregate of taxes 
they are forced to pay. It is a comparatively new develop- 
ment, and a most wholesome one. 

The corporations are becoming too wise, at least in some 
cases, openly and publicly to object to the payment of 
large taxes; what they sensibly desire is that the public 
should at least begin to understand what it all means. 

Nowhere has the case been more clearly stated than in 
The Lamp, trade paper of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. It is pointed out that in five years net earn- 
ings of this company have amounted to $480,000,000, of 
which $114,000,000 has gone for taxes, $165,000,000 for 
dividends and $201,000,000 for the building of ships, re- 
fineries, pipe lines, tanks, service stations, and the like, 
upon all of which increased local taxes must be paid, and 
an increased Federal tax if additional profit accrues from 
the new investment. 

Yet there is a feeling in some quarters, it is further 
stated, that though individual success is commendable, 
corporate success is a menace. Fervid oratory in Con- 
gress, state legislatures, political conventions and from 
soap boxes demands punitive measures against the “oil 
trust,” “‘beef trust,’ “‘steel trust,’’ Wall Street, captains 
of industry, big business, and the like. 

“And afterward the crowd, chafing under the feeling 
that something ought to be done about it, goes to its home 
by subways built by the taxation of these corporations and 
other businesses and individuals who have achieved suc- 
cess as evidenced by the possession of property. They 
walk from the subway exits on sidewalks built by taxes, 
their way lighted by street lamps paid for by taxes, their 
persons and valuables watched over by a bluecoat whose 
wages are met out of taxes. Their food comes to them over 
good roads built by taxes. Their children are educated 
without direct cost to parents because of taxes.”’ 

It is an old saying that he who pays the piper calls the 
tune. The managers of the great taxpaying corporate or- 
ganizations will deny vehemently that they control Fed- 
eral, state or local government, even if to a large extent 
they are compelled to foot the bill. Their domination, even 
their influence, is probably subject to extreme exaggera- 
tion in popular estimate. But substantial or trivial as it 
may be, there is another issue arising from their tax con- 
tributions which must be faced. 

It is fortunate that industrial organization in this coun- 
try has become so successful. Out of its copious earnings 
enormous shares for the general welfare in the shape of 
taxes are possible; no one disputes this fact. Taxes come 
before dividends. As one of the corporations has said, 
“The people as citizens take precedence over a part of the 
people who are stockholders.” 

But the ease with which large sums are thus collected 
must not lull the citizens of state, county and city into a 
false sense of unlimited wealth. If it ever comes about that 
public improvements are made because revenues may be 
squeezed out of reluctant but undeniably affluent taxpay- 
ers, rather than because of the necessity or outstanding 
importance of the object itself, we shall be on the down- 
ward path that saw the end of Rome. 

Strong and solvent as our business structure is, there are 
limits to the number of golden eggs that any goose will 
lay. But the real harm of excessive taxation lies in its 
effect upon the citizenship of the country rather than upon 
a few strong burden bearers. 

No good can possibly come if once the people lose a keen 
sense of the meaning of public economy. Cost is an ele- 
ment inherent in life. Public improvements have obvious 
advantages, but any system of taxation which blurs the 
sense of weighing expenses as against benefits only means 
the deterioration of the public conscience. The costs may 
be worth incurring; the danger of the hour is of overlook- 
ing, in the flush of many new enthusiasms, that there are 
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two sides to every ledger. Devices of taxation may co’ 
the expense item for a long time, but it always comes 
to roost in the end. 


Canada’s Stand 


ANADA’S position since the war has been a dity 
(= one. The part she played in the conflict was y 
glorious and costly. Peace found her encumbered 
debt, bereft of some of her best foreign markets and: 
out any recompense in sight. Canada in fact was then 
unit in the British Empire which did not draw a single j 
from the Treaty of Versailles. German Southwest 4), 
was added to the South African Union, Australia was jj 
mandates over various islands, Great Britain was al 
write many substantial items on the credit side al 
ledger when the peacemakers concluded their labors. 
Canada, for geographical reasons, received nothing, | 

In the seven years that have elapsed, the Dominioh 
been emerging slowly from the economic depression yi 
followed the war. The slowness of the recovery is to n 
extent a matter of choice. Canada has never inflate: 
short cuts to growth and prosperity. Her immigration 
icy has always been a cautious one, dictated largely y 
desire to keep the original stock undiluted. In the pas‘h 
was not difficult, as the bulk of the immigration movir: 
Canada carfe from the British Isles. Belief in Canla 
frigidity, created partly by Kipling’s unfortunatelv 
Lady of Snows verse, was too firmly establishe { 
attract the Latin, Slav and Near-East flood. The Ut 
States got practically all of it. Now that we have sur 
over to a sound principle of restriction and selection, »y 
ever, Canada could take advantage of the situation jo 
ing out of our Immigration law. But so far the Domic 
has shown no tendency to throw open the gates. Caid 
ans seem to feel that the wiser course is to grow sw 
rather than to profit by a boom in population; andn 
one who considers the problems that our old free ancas 
policy has created for us must applaud her decision. 


Progressive or Conservative 


HETHER progressive or conservative fontks pi 
the greater help in man’s journey is a question 
likely to be settled soon. But there are times when it j2n 
as if one or the other were too firmly in the ascenin 
Viewing the question unflinchingly, it is clear that 1¢ 
attitudes are mutually dependent. Daring campaig 2! 
necessary, but they must rest upon bases. A newlyinsll 
college president, George D. Olds, recently explain 
relative function of progressive and conservative i 
that bear repetition. He was speaking solely of the ¢ 
tional process, but his remarks apply as well to olica 
economic and religious issues: a 
“Our college governors can be tolerant and sy! 
with the new, not by forgetting the things behi 
realizing that the productive ventures in this wor ¢ 
based upon something solid, something perm 
cannot banish the expression ‘rest upon’ fro 
guage or from our thought. _ ; 
“Of all the adventurers whose achievemen 
corded by history, Columbus is, by popular 
puted the chief. Yes, Columbus w 
adventurer and apparently turned his back upc 
But did he do so, after all? It was by sailing fror 
the Canaries and thence due west on a-parallel of | 
that he came, in the end, to open up a new world ; 
run to the Canaries and the voyage due west were 
possible only by the compass, the log and his k 
the fixed stars. 7 
“So, too, beneath Socrates there was a body 
achievement, of eternal truth, upon which he ¢ 


saved by moral forces 
hands, each unit reaching out with one hand, 
its other in the firm grasp of the unit that has gont 


medes was right in his thought of moving the wor 
he must have a fulcrum.” 


> WAS an August morning, hot 
feven for New York, the first of 
J September only a few days off. 
president and general manager of the wholesale firm, 
' \d, stout man with large horn-rimmed spectacles, sat at 
j/iesk with the morning’s mail before him, letters bearing 
ge ala of cities stretching from Portland to Port- 
la’ and from Duluth to New Orleans. On the average, 
ea fourth letter that the president opened brought from 
j a discontented grunt as he read its contents and 
med it down on a specially reserved portion of his 
de. 

ventured to ask him how business was. 

"Business is all right,” the president said feelingly, 
“it collections are rotten!” 

te pointed to the letters in the special pile. 

‘Exactly fourteen requests this morning from mer- 
chits who want more time on their accounts. Half of 
tha have already been granted a thirty-day extension, 

now they want to extend again!” 

/eread extracts from several of the letters, which were 

risingly uniform in tone. The merchant in a Western 

2 said there had been no rain for three months and he 
ecd make no collections from his own customers. The 
deer in an irrigated section reported that the crops had 
be: damaged by heavy rains. A New England customer 
sted that the tourist trade had not been up to expec- 
taons. 

.wo or three of the letter writers inclosed sixty-day 
nws and trusted same would be satisfactory. One man 
Ww) had already closed his account with a note that would 
belue the first of the month wanted to renew same. 
Overs merely asked for more time, setting no precise 
di» for payment. Hope to send check shortly, was the 
pl ise most used. 

asked the president what he was going to do with 
ah various requests. 

‘What can I do,” he answered gloomily, “but exactly 
it every one of them asks? They’re all customers 


By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


of the house and buy regularly. When they’re hard up 
they naturally expect us to carry them along.” 

I asked if fourteen requests for extensions in a single day 
was a high or low average. 

“Considering that it is summer and close to the first of 
the month,” he said, “‘it is about medium.”’ 

I suggested that it must take a good deal of extra capital 
to carry so many past-due accounts. 

“Extra capital is right,” he ejaculated. ‘‘We have 
a certain amount of capital invested in our stock of 
merchandise. And as much again tied up in accounts on 
our books.” 

“Is there not some way,” I queried, “‘to whittle down 
the amount on your books, to persuade your customers to 
pay their bills more promptly?” 

“There is,’”’ he answered sarcastically. ‘‘I could write 
every one of these fellows that we are carrying no more 
past-due accounts, and that if we do not receive a check in 
full by return mail we will bring suit. If I did that we 
would probably get in a 
lot of cash. Also we would 
lose a lot of customers!”’ 

That the wholesaler had 
no idea of doing this was 
evidenced by the fact that 
he got up from his desk 
and put on his hat pre- 
paratory to leaving his 
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office. He was, he said, going down 
to his bank to arrange a loan that 
would enable him to carry his slow- 
pay customers on his books a while longer. His parting 
words were spoken bitterly. 

“‘T wish I was in some business where I could have fixed 
rules and stick to them,” he said. ‘‘The trouble with this 
line is that credit is too darn cheap!” 

Very likely the president believed what he said. It did 
seem he was getting more than his share of trouble. But 
doubtless there were other executives that morning in 
the same predicament who also blamed their particular 
lines of business, when the fault lay principally with them- 
selves. 

In the case of my friend the president I happened 
to know it was his own fault. He had let ambition run 
away with judgment. In the course of a dozen years 
he has built his business up from nothing to its pres- 
ent large proportions, and his fixed idea has been 
(Continued on Page 86) 


Interior Desecration 


LL I want is a place to eat 
and a nook to rest my head, 
A downy couch on which to 


slouch and a plain old-fashioned 
bed. 

But the folks have called an expert 
in and they can’t make me en- 
thuse 

At her temperamental, occidental- 
oriental views! 


She brought jugs from Babylonia, 
flower pots from Greece, 
Trinkets from Assyria, carpets 
from Cathay; 
Tableaux showing Jason as he 
sought the Golden Fleece, 
Germy chairs, wormy chairs, 
pots from old Pompeii. 
There’s a water pail in Chippen- 
dale, a cuspidor from Spain, 
Sailing ships, whaling ships, 
battered brigantines ; 
Lacquered ash receivers from the 
Louis Sixteenth reign, 
Turkish towels by Fragonard, 
Chinese soup tureens. 


There are feudal nocdle rollers 
built in medieval styles. 
(James and Robert Adam have 
assisted in the blight.) 
Rembrandt’s been the motif for our 
painted kitchen tiles; 
Daintily our cellar smacks of 
none but Hepplewhite. 
We have cruder Tudor cabinets 
than Woolworth sells today, 
Cuter pewter platters than I’d dent with any knife; 
Potpourris baronial from Versailles and Calais, 
Curios Colonial and desks by Duncan Phyfe! 


She has picked up tarnished vases dubbed, at auction, 
cloisonné. 
Though her penchant is distinctly European, 
Exactly in what period our cottage is today— 
Cromwellian, baroque or Jacobean, 
Gregorian, Victorian, Egyptian, Arabesque, 
Loco, just rococo or Queen Anne, 
Grecian, Pre-Venetian or in Grandiose-Grotesque— 
No one yet has ascertained—believe me, no one can! 


—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


Ballade of Disinclination 


HE plectrum plunks the mandolin, 
The trombone bleats with muffled blare, 
The dancers slowly squirm and spin 
And shuffle to a jazzy air. 
I, too, would fain be dancing where 
The lovely toddle with the brave; 
I, too, would Charleston with the fair— 
But golly! How I hate to shave! 


re 


Hi wall KD de aa 


— 
MUG 1 SS" a 


Donald 


ae en ne 


If Picnickers Used Their Homes as They Do the Country 


The fragrance of the jessamine 
Breathes softly from the midnight hair 
Of Fleur, as from the merry din 
She hurries toward the trysting stair. 
I hear her whisper, ‘‘ Don’t you dare! 
Dick! Be yourself! Behave! Behave!”’ 
That is—I’ll hear her if I’m there— 
But golly! How I hate to shave! 


I do not like synthetic gin, 
For scrambled eggs I cannot care. 
I hate to change a tire like sin. 
I hate all games of solitaire. 
I hate fat girls, I hate ’’em spare. 
I hate—I hate a permanent wave. 
I hate blue flannel underwear— 
But golly! HOW I hate to shave! 


L’Envoi 


Prince, you're a prince, old top, I swear! 
A poker game I really crave. 
I'd like to join you, on the square! 
But golly! How I hate to shave! 
—Baron Ireland. 
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Strike of the Comic-:Strip Husbands 


October 24, i 


Disorder in the Cont 


PHE DISTRICT ATTQ. 
NEY: The state will tn 
prove that the accused is guil 
manslaughter, due to his dri g 
his car through the city stree 
areckless rate of speed. Swearje 
prisoner. (The accused is wo.) 
THE Dist. ATT.: Were you 
the afternoon of June twer. 
fifth, driving your car down I 
gledale Boulevard? iad 
PRISONER: Yes, sir, 
Dist. ATT.: What 
car? an. 


JUDGE: What year? : 
PRISONER: 1922. But I id 
it thoroughly overhauled jg 
spring. A new paint job, iw 
piston rings, balloon tires, | 
Dist. ATT.: What was yir 
speed? 
PRISONER: About 45. Bul 
can get 60 out of her easy 
concrete. , | 
JupGE: Yes, downhill, maye, 
PRISONER: No, on the flat. je 
got a special carburetor adjt- 
ment. ' 
COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENS | 
object. The testimony is irre- 
vant, immaterial and gube- 
gubble-gubble. | 
JUDGE: Objection overrud, 
I have a Slippery Six myself, it 
I could never get 60 out of r. 
She’s a 1923, though. | 
PRISONER: The 1923 Slipperies aren’t so good. Ty 
put in a newfangled ignition system that year. 
FOREMAN OF THE JURY: One of the jurors wishe:to 
make a statement. | 
JUDGE: He may do so if the statement bears directl:n 
the examination of the prisoner. 
FOREMAN OF THE JURY: Go ahead, Mr. Gollancz. 
MR. GOLLANCZ: I got a flivver with a cigar lighten 
the dash. 
Dist. Att.: I object. The court’s time is being wad 
by the discussion of irrelevant matters. 
JUDGE: Objection sustained. 
Dist. AtT.: Tell the court how the accident oceurd. 
PRISONER: Well, I was making an easy 45, and as 
passing a big Topheavy Twelve as easy as nothing, wn 
all of a sudden I skidded. | 
Dist. ATtT.: I thought you said you had balloon tire 
PRISONER: Well, you can skid with balloon tires. 
Dist. ATtT.: You lost control of your car. You eit 
skid with balloons unless you lose control. I’ve id 
balloons on my car, an Oily Eight sedan, for over a yi, 
and I haven’t skidded yet. Of course if you don’t kiw 
how to drive 
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Whenever any one mentions tomato soup, what name comes 
instinctively into your mind? You think of Campbell’s because 
practically all the tomato soup you have ever eaten has been Campbell’s 
and because it has a delicious flavor that makes you remember it always. 


Campbell’s has taught people what good tomato soup is. It is a 
standard of quality known and recognized everywhere. It would be 
difficult to imagine how any food product could enjoy a greater reputation. 


I’m called the “‘flash,’’ my speed and dash 


Puree of the finest tomatoes that grow. Country butter, fresh and a Electrify the Bowl. ; 
golden. Deft seasoning by skillful French chefs. Taste it tonight. SP UACAAEAIPS is ay goal 


You'll understand its fame! 


And it makes a wonderful Cream of Tomato. Read how on the label. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


* * Pe SoUp aon ue *" 
CAMDEN, NJ, 
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the centennial exposition a certain North 

American accompanied a delegation of his 
countrymen on a formal visit to the president of 
the republic. After the usual greetings had been exchanged, 
the Yankee in question is said to have taken the chief execu- 
tive familiarly by the arm, and remarked, “‘ Mr. President, 
I represent the Blank Typewriter Company. Your goy- 
ernment should use our machines. They are the best in 
the world.” 

Whether true or not, this incident was typical of the 
performance of many of our 100 per cent hustlers who per- 
sistently spoiled overseas business opportunities through 
excess of zeal. I use the past tense, because during recent 
years the so-called go-getter has learned that proper ap- 
proach, combined with a knowledge of the people and their 
needs, is the first essential in the conquest of foreign mar- 
kets. Nowhere is the change, both in tactics and results, 
more marked than in South 
America, where tradition, 
etiquette and temperament 
enter into nearly every 
transaction, commercial or 
otherwise. 


[ie story is told in Rio de Janeiro that during 


Trade Advance 


| Bee MOST of the preced- 
ing articles of this series 
the dominant note has been 
commerce and our part in 
it. You have seen how we 
lead in exports to Peru and 
Chile; how we have lately 
taken first place from Eng- 
land in Brazil; and how we 
are running her a close race 
for supremacy in Argentina, 
her one-time stronghold. 
You have observed how our 
business with the east coast 
in particular, having sur- 
vived the bursting of the 
bubble of postwar inflation 
which brought the Yankee 
mushroom exporter and his 
goods into disrepute, has 
struck asteady and progres- 
sive stride. 

Our total trade with 
Latin America has increased 
two and a half times in less 
than a decade, and, exclud- 
ing Mexico, the bulk of the 


[. if 


The Harbor of Valparaiso, Chile 


By Isaac kh, Marcosson 


increase is with the countries south of Panama. Putting it 
in another way, our entire exports in 1923 showed an ad- 
vance of nearly half a billion dollars and our neighbors to 
the south contributed a big quota. We sold $315,000,000 
worth of merchandise to South America last year, as 
against $269,317,939 for the preceding twelve months, and 
1925 is rolling up even a more impressive record. Last 
May, South Americans bought exactly $10,926,631 more 
merchandise from us than they did in the same month in 
1924. 

Immensely significant is the increase in inquiries about 
Latin-American trade that come to the Department of 
Commerce. In 1922, 76,000 requests for information about 
business opportunities were received. The following year 


average 1000 for every working day. 
How has this change from more or less haphazai ju 


all 
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they had grown to 157,000. Last yeatth 
reached a total of 322,000, or more tha fo 
times the number of two years previous.lh 


gling with surplus stocks to consistent, scientifie ar su 
cessful penetration been brought about? In the ansvrli 
a lesson in merchandising for every North Americ ¢ 
porter, whether he deals in quantity production of jot 
cars or manufactures buttons in small lots. It meai/th 
we arrive at the point in our narrative where we cannit 
the flag and let the eagle scream. From the more pritic 


point of view, we have reached’the real agency fi pe 
manent understanding between the peoples of tl ty 
Americas, which can lie only in a close and profitablbu: 


ness relation. 


Fully to comprehend the evolution of our trade inou 
America you must know what happened before we 


The New Salvo Building, Plaza Independencia, Montevideo, Uruguay 


ur 
ourselves. It is a sikit 
before-and-after ¢hib 
embracing almost Ve 
possible mistake in tlcot 
mercial calendar. Frnt! 
time when, iguetv 
insured barbed wire ain 
leakage and bottledioo 
against rust—it wa lor 
before the Volstead ct 
until the establishnat 
branch houses, c’él 
study of Pe ae 
equate packing, andate 
rity of shipments mle | 
a factor to be a 
with, we had as mg © 
port lives as the pro tbl 
cat. It isa fortunat tt 
that each cycle of ul 
taught us something 


Competitior 


HE greatest tribv Pe 
Abas: to the fact re 
have learned the exp! 1° 
is the attitude of ou?!” 
ish and German ccPél 
tors. During the past’ 
months England, for" 
ple, has concentrate n 8 
intensive effort to rec tus 
her waning trade in / 
tina. Half a dozen m 
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vorts, each one with a quota of titles, has been 


ign friends are much concerned over what 
eis the almost complete saturation of foreign 
hich would mean a highly intensive competi- 
nking position as purveyor. They assume 
asing power is nearing its peak. 

h of the matter is, as more than one compe- 
rer has discovered, that the South American 
ave only scraped the surface of their buying 


some of them were hard hit by the war, the 
2e 1919 has proved—what Europe has dem- 
o a far greater extent—that the potentiali- 
human race for recovery are little short of 


dhas progressed, because in every generation, 
jerging from the travail of war or blessed with 
peace, people seek a higher standard of life 
rt. The fact that we have developed our 
‘rican trade so astonishingly during the past 
jis only one confirmation of the point I have 


‘a and Brazil, with their vast undeveloped 
d care for ten times their present population. 
+ is the coming great reservoir of world immi- 
fence the South American market is perhaps 
cport bet of the future. This is why Europe 
dover our inroads in a domain that geograph- 
therefore logically, should be ours. 


‘The Fly-by-Night Exporters 


jis no need of a lengthy recapitulation of our 
‘mistakes in South American trade. Up to : 
ulk of our exports were automobiles, sewing 
typewriters, agricultural implements, petro- 
icts and lumber. Practically 75 per cent were 
‘ew big corporations. Until the World War 
1 immense volume of business into our laps, 
Jsorans’’ in the race for orders. We regarded 
a sort of luxurious dissipation to be indulged 
1ome demands had been supplied. Ship- 
n did not conform to samples; credit terms 
absurd, and an uncompromising take-it-or- 
licy did not make friends for our merchandise. 
zest error in commercial judgment that could 
_ against us, however, was that in the main we 
ur interests to aliens who were almost invariably 
f competitive countries, especially England and 
Frequently these individuals or firms were 
manufacturers at home and they naturally gave 
ity ina 
Le 
gave us 
oppor- 
fasten 
's into 
lerican 
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A Buenos Aires Skyscraper 


shipped. So tardy were consignments that prices frequently 
changed fully 100 per cent one way or the other between 
the taking of orders and the arrival of the goods. 

The result was that in 1920 there had accumulated at 
the Buenos Aires customhouse more than $50,000,000 
worth of North American merchandise, acceptance of 
which had been refused by Argentine importers. Thanks 
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to the tactful adjudication of the Arbitration Committee 
of our Chamber of Commerce in the Argentine capital, 
a favorable settlement was made in the 204 cases that 
came up for review. 

The year 1920 marked an epoch in our commercial 
relationship with South America. We made of our 
mistakes a ladder upon which we have climbed to the 
safe and certain ground of a permanent trade. Funda- 
mentally we are better equipped to deal with South 
Americans than any other people. What have we learned? 

First of all we discovered that self-selling merchan- 
dise, like the things we get free of charge, is always 
the costliest. The only trade worth while is gained 
through effort. 

The second is that you cannot go after business in 
South America as at home. The Latin must be wooed 
in order to be won commercially. The salesman who 
goes after him hammer and tongs usually fails. 


Catering to the Latin Temperament 


N THIS matter of salesmanship the German has de- 

veloped the art of personal contact to a greater 
degree than any of his competitors. One reason why he 
has planted himself in so many sections of South Amer- 
ica is that he has made a careful study of racial and 
other peculiarities. He learns the dates of birthdays, 
feast days, and anniversaries in the families he deals 
with, and he never fails to give evidence that he re- 
members them. Usually it takes the shape of a gift 
and he invariably calls in person to extend felicitations. 
The South American is appreciative of thoughtfulness. 
This may seem a small thing, but to quote Michelan- 
gelo’s famous remark: ‘Trifles make perfection and 
perfection is no trifle.” The Germans have found that 
the winning of foreign trade in Latin countries means 
attention to apparently trivial details. In the same way, 
as the case of France shows, a nation’s real reservoir 
of wealth is the sum of its savings. 

Closely associated with contact is another new realiza- 
tion of ours. It is that each South American nation 
has distinctive kinks of trade and temperament which 
make it folly to deal with all on the same basis. The 
Peruvian is different from the Chilean, and the Argen- 
tine requires an approach that would not impress a 
Brazilian. Hence it is worth while emphasizing again 

that each nation and each individual must be diagnosed 
separately. 

Furthermore, we have got at the root of international 
commercial relationship by becoming extensive purchasers 
as well as sellers. For a long time we believed that South 
America was merely a place into which goods could be 
dumped. You cannot sell without buying. We have 

trebled our acqui- 
sitions of raw ma- 


A Street in Sado Paulo, Brazil 


terial since 1914. 
We consume seven 
times as much rub- 
ber, and two and 
a half times as 
much cocoa, sugar, 
vegetable oils and 
silk. These grow- 
ing purchases 
mean the estab- 
lishment of foreign 
credits in the 
United States and 
they spell in turn 
orders for our 
goods. 

Another strik- 
ing feature of our 
commercial ad- 
vance in South 
America is the 
growth of what 
might be called 
new trade. This 
includes cheap 
automobiles, films, 
office fixtures, 
construction mate- 
rials and ready- 
made clothing, 
which we sold only 
in small quantities 
beforethewar. In 
such a competitive 
line as textiles we 
arecutting into tne 
field that formerly 
belonged almost 
exclusively to the 
United Kingdom. 
As a matter of 

(Continued on 

Page 138) 
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HEN, in the month of May, the 

y y Herriot government was ousted 

and Painlevé became Premier, a 
whisper spread like wildfire through 
Paris that Caillaux was called back to 
the same position that he resigned eleven 
years before, when his wife temporarily 
ended his career by killing Gaston Cal- 
mette, editor of Figaro. There were sub- 
sequent rumbles and even threats of 
assassination for the man who in the 
interim had passed years in prison and 
had faced trial on a charge of treason. 
But Painlevé stuck to his position that 
Caillaux was the great medicine man 
who alone could cure France of her finan- 
cial ills. 

Gradually the opposition disappeared 
and the ‘Exile of Mamers,”’ as he was 
known during his banishment, was again 
the powerful Monsieur le Ministre—re- 
spected, fawned upon, feared. 

By the time this article appears Cail- 
laux will have completed his work in 
America and have returned home to ap- 
pear in the tribune of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to explain and defend his acts— 
to give the account of his stewardship. 

Even more than the results of the war 
in Morocco, which entails considerable 
new expenditures quite aside from trou- 
bles in Syria or strikes in Paris, the fate of 
the present French Government hangs upon what Caillaux 
accomplishes. Therefore, in what the French Parliament 
will eventually decide lies the real crux of the French 
attempt to solve her external financial problem. 

Since Caillaux’s retirement in 1914 down to the date of 
his reappointment to the office, the fear of what Parlia- 
ment might do has been an affliction resting upon the 
French Ministry of Finance. 


A Stand Above Party Politics 


AILLAUX, although the most ambitious and by far 
the ablest politician in France, is, nevertheless, the first 
Finance Minister since the beginning of the war, except 
one, who has considered his job as quite outside of politics. 
Time after time, during noisy and often venomous debates 
in the Chamber of Deputies, he has curtly informed that 
unruly body that if they did not accept his program he 
would resign. In 
his immediate task 
he has taken a 
stand far above 
party politics, just 
as he has proved 
that he is far 
above any of his 
predecessors in his 
technical under- 
standing of what 
the job requires. 
The one excep- 
tion is Francois- 
Marsal, who as 
Finance Minister 
in 1920 made a he- 
roic and partially 
successful effort to 
increase taxation, 
but who was with- 
out the dominant 
personal force that 
Caillaux possesses. 
If the Painlevé 
governmentfallsit 
is almost certain 
that Caillaux will 
again be the adroit 
politician, ready 
to give battle 
for the premier- 
ship itself. But at 
the moment, Cail- 
laux is entirely sin- 
cere in his deter- 
mination that 
France must face 
the problem of her 
intergovernment 
debts and at least 
try to solve them. 


PHOTOS. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N, Y. C. 


M. Caillaux at His Desk 


The French case, as prepared for me by French experts, 
presents their facts and figures. In answering the argu- 
ment that Churchill and Caillaux played politics against 
Washington, it is stoutly denied in France that the head 
of the French delegation had any desire to be ‘‘clever”’ in 
his dealings with Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. The 
Caillaux thesis is that he did not get all that he wanted from 
England, but that England’s interest, naturally, is above 
all to get everything that she can from France. Her own 
burden of taxation is great and includes the amount that 
she owes the United States. Therefore, if she has decided 
to be generous to France, it is only natural that she make 
it contingent upon the fact that France makes no better 
terms with her other great creditor. 

It is argued that annual payments of $146,000,000 to 
the two nations will require the exportation of $500,000 
on every working day of the year. The further argument 
is that such exportation would break the franc exchange. 


LES ee ES 


c 
The President of France With Cabinet Headed by Paul Paintevé. In Front—President Doumergue; Sixth From Left—Pault Painlevé, 
Premier and Minister of War; Seventh—Joseph Caillaux, Minister of Finance 


October 24,1925 


Caillaux, however, feels that the funding 
of the debts, thus putting the house in 
order, will so stabilize conditions and giy, 
such security that the market can stan 
it. It is declared by the experts that ji 
is within the capacity of the market, pro. 
vided there is the maximum of effort. 

Intergovernment debts as yet are not 
shown in the French budget, but at thi 
juncture it should be noted that the bud. 
get for 1926—provided Caillaux remains 
in power—will be actually balanced fo, 
the first time since the war. This Caillay; 
proposes to achieve largely by new taxe 
upon unproductive money, such ag ar 
collections, strings of pearls and otherwis. 
idle fortunes. This budget will show ap 
increase of receipts during the single year 
of the Caillaux régime of about $175,000, 
000 from increased taxation—for th. 
1925 budget, although it looks proper|; 
balanced on paper, actually has a deficit 
of about $100,000,000. For convenience 
sake the france is herein valued at five 
cents. 

Joseph Caillaux is the father of the in 
come tax, which was placed upon th 
statutes of France in 1914 but remaine 
inoperative until 1920. The eyil fron 
which France still suffers then dates fron 
the acts of the Chamber of Deputies o 
1914, which decreed that there be no in 
crease in taxation, but on the other hand, an increase i1 
bank notes. Nevertheless, and admitting the evil, Frencl 
taxes have increased annually, with the exception of th 
war years, from $900,000,000 to $1,600,000,000, which i 
the burden proposed in the forthcoming budget and whicl 
will mean that the French tax roll will then amount to 2! 
per cent of the national income. This is the Caillaux argu 
ment in reply to the supposedly popular American ide: 
that the French people are not taxed. 


Caillaux’s Method of Tax Collecting 


T HAS often been charged, and justly, ‘that while th 
income-tax laws were severe, the books of the tai 
collector were lax and there was only a small percent 
age of actual cash returns, due to the Frenchman’s chroni 
aversion to revealing his wealth. This situation has radi 
cally changed since Caillaux came back to power. Not onl; 
are the new taxe 
being collected- 
heavily, ruth 
lessly, in the mos 
approved Caillau 
fashion—but th 
Finance Ministe 
has ordered a go 
ing over of th 
lists back to 1921 
Therefore, thou 
sands of French 
men who, becaus 
the collector di 
not call, wer 
cheerfully opti 
mistic that the 
had escaped pay 
ments during 4 
those years hav 
lately been pré 
sented with littl 
blue slips that a 
not polite re 
quests, but cul 
demands for 4 
sums—neatl 
typed andadded- 
that have not bee 
paid during tl 
past four years. 
The percentat 
of tax increase ! 
France may see 
low in comparis¢ 
with that of En 
land, but in ord 
to measure the @ 
proximate weig! 
of the inerease it 
(Continued on 
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ammins Motor Co. 
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The Motor Co. 
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Jeffrey-Nichols Motor Co. 
Boston. Mass. 


W R WOODS 
Irving-Woods, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. 
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Central Iowa Motors Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


W L OWEN 
Owen-Hill Motor Co, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


C B PENNOCK 
Pennock Motor Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Reliance Motor Co. 
Peoria, Ll. 
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HOWARD BROWN 
Nevada Motor Co. 
Reno, Nev 
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San Antonio, Texas 
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Washington, D C, 
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W M WILKES 
Charlotte Motor Co 
Charlotte, N C 


C E GAMBILL 
The Gambill Moror Co 
Chicago, Ill 


Wm ESTAVER 
Wm A Estaver Co 
Jacksonville, Fla 
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Moss-Roberts Motor Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DON HASTINGS 
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Detroit, Mich. 


J P DYER 
Dyer Motor Co 
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Soon You, Too, 


Will See It 


We, the Hupmobile distributors of 
America, have just seen, examined, and 
tried out the new Hupmobile Six at the 
Hupmobile plant in Detroit. 


With generous appraisal and recogni- 
tion of motor car values, in general and 
in particular, we say to you that the 
new Hupmobile Six is so far in advance 
of anything its price has ever bought 
before, that there is actually no basis 
for comparison among present-daysixes. 


Collectively, to all motorists everywhere 
—and individually to every dealer and 
motorist in our territories—we say that 
the new Hupmobile Six is even more 
than Hupmobile’s brilliant history 
would lead you to expect. 


Perhaps the best way to prepare you for 
a realization of what this new Hup- 
mobile Six really offers, is to tell you 
that in every sense it is the fit and legiti- 
mate companion of the famous Hup- 
mobile Eight which is, today, the largest 
selling straight eight in the world. 


Wait for the Hupmobile Six 
Better That, than Later to Wish You Had 


Full details in 


next week’s issue 
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the 1890’s were all distinct individu- 

alities, doing their own work in their 
own way, with no common artistic aims or 
programs, they, of course, asusually happensin every period, 
showed in some degree the influence of the general revolu- 
tionary time spirit; and in two or three cases, indeed, 
proved to be independently working on the same themes. 
This is especially true of the revival of interest in the town 
and urban things. Several of them seem to have simul- 
taneously awakened to the poetry of London, and in prose 
as well as in verse there was for a time quite a cult of Lon- 
don and its varied life. A generation before, Robert 
Buchanan had written his London Poems—1866—and of 
greater influence was Rossetti’s Jenny: 


[Pee 180 as I have said, the poets of 


Lazy, laughing, languid Jenny, 
Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea —— 


And this, doubtless, in addition to his Paris affiliations, 
had its influence on Mr. Arthur Symons, with his celebra- 
tion of the music hall and his Noras of the Pavement. 
Then there was W. E. Henley, with his London Volun- 
taries, among the earliest experiments in free verse. John 
Davidson, as we have seen, had published a volume en- 
titled In a Music Hall, and particularly in his Fleet Street 
Eclogues, he had sung with rare freshness the beauty both 
of town and country. But none of the 1890 poets had more 
deliberately set himself to express modern London in verse 
than Stephen Phillips, though that earlier endeavor of his 
was rather lost sight of in the great 
suecess of his later poetic dramas. 
It was through this shared interest— 
for I, too, touched by the fine spirit, 
had written A Ballad of London and 
the Iron Lilies of the Strand—that 
Stephen Phillips and I came to know 
each other. 


London in Verse 


HILLIPS wrote me a letter, 

apropos that ballad, confiding his 
own aims in that direction, which is 
of general interest as showing how 
the wind was blowing with him as 
with others. In it he said: 


“You may have come across a 
poem of mine, Christ in Hades, which 
has attracted some considerable at- 
tention.”’ [It had,indeed, won a prize 
of £100 from the review called The 
Academy, as being the best poem 
of the year.] ‘‘I thought I should 
like to write to you. I was talking 
to Mr. Lane the other day about 
modern poetry and was saying that 
I felt sure that the new poetry must 
grapple with and depict the life of 
today. One gets sick of these eternal 
echoes more or less cleverly caught. 
I was saying to Mr. Lane that it was 
the ambition of my life to try and 
win something out of modern exist- 
ence, and I mentioned a poem of 
yours which I had very greatly 
admired. It is called A Ballad of 
London. Now if you will excuse my 
impertinence, why do we not have 
more of these? You seem to have got 
at the very heart of the Strand, and 
though one may take exception to 
one or two lines, the execution seems 
most happy. I thought perhaps you 
would not take it amiss if I wrote 
and said what I thought, and as I 
am now continually working on such 
themes, my opinion is not utterly 
worthless. 

“T have got one or two subjects 
out of London which I think might 
interest you. The Lead-Worker, the 
lead in her body in conflict, say, with 
a child in her womb. Has Dante ever 
conceived anything more terrible 
than these quite ordinary episodes in 
the life of the London worker? But 
I will not bore you further. Only I 
know that a word of sympathy is so 
much to me and thought I should 
like to write to you. Might one hope 
now and then for some sympathy 
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from you in a task which is, I know, dear to you—the 
poem of modern life? I send you a little ballad somewhat 
modern and grim, which you may like, also a poem called 
A Dead Woman. You know how absolutely dead many 
of these women look, as though they had survived their 
souls, yet how neatly they go about—the chief horror 
perhaps.” 


The poem referred to is, of course, The Woman With 
the Dead Soul, a piece of imaginative realism still unsur- 
passed in its conveyance of the ghastliness of the living 
dead, and the poet’s terror at the comely apparition of the 
really dead woman whom he saw one day sitting sewing: 


Speckless, arrayed; and with no braid awry, 
All smoothed and combed, she sewed incessantly, 
Yet think now I stood mourning by the side 

Of her who sat, but seemed as she had died; 
Cold, yet so busy; though so nimble, dead; 
Whose fingers ever at her sewing sped. 

I spoke with her, and in slow terror guessed 
How she, so ready for perpetual rest, 

So smoothly combed and for the ground prepared, 
Whose eyes, already fixed, beyond me stared, 
Could sidle unobserved and safely glide 

Amid the crowd that wist not she had died. 
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The pitiful humanity and the clairvoyant 
imagination of this picture havea permanent 
value, not subject to fleeting: fashions of 
taste. The 1890’s were surely not wrong jn 
crowning such work. But these early successes, as I said 
were soon to be half forgotten in Phillips’ th 
triumphs. : 

One evening, as I was sitting in the stalls at the HT 
market Theater, then under George Alexander’s manap 
ment, an usher came to me with a request from Mr. Alex. 
ander—not yet matured into knighthood—that IT would 
step behind for a few moments. I was pleased to find that 
his business with me concerned Stephen Phillips. He 
wanted my opinion as to Phillips’ possibilities as a play- 
wright. Did I think he had it in him to write a play? Jt 
was easy to answer that I considered Phillips’ poetry unu- 
sually charged with dramatic imagination, and that, to my 
thinking, he was just the man to revive the poetic drama, 
Alexander then told me that he had it in mind to ask 
Phillips to write him a play on the story of Paolo and 
Francesca. A day or two afterward Phillips called in to see 
me with the exciting news that he had just got the com- 
mission. The play was not produced till three years after, 
and meanwhile Beerbohm Tree had produced his Herod 
with great éclat. ; 

Phillips had one great advantage over many poétical 
dramatists—that of having been an actor himself. At the 
end of his first term at Cambridge, his cousin, Mr. FR, 
Benson, came there with his Shaksperean company, and 

Phillips persuaded him to give him 
a trial on the stage. The result was 
that he acted for six years, playing, 
among other parts, Flute in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Gremio in 
The Taming of the Shréw, the Duke 
in Othello and the Ghost in Hamlet. 
It probably pleased him to recall 
that Shakspere is traditionally said 
to have excelled in the part of the 
Ghost, and the part was so much to 
Phillips’ liking that, after his success 
as a poet, he played it again with 
Sir Martin Harvey in 1905. 


Phillips as anéActor 


CAN wellimagine him in it, for he 

had a very fine voice, and read his 
own poetry with great impressive 
ness. He had, too, a very stril 
presence, being tall and well built, 
and his clean-shaven face, with its 
strong regular features, wasmarkedly 
classical. His eyes particularly struck 
me by their curious piercing gaze, 
with that look in them suggesting 
clairvoyance. He was, indeed, some- 
what inclined to psychic experiences, 
and once told me about seeing the 
ghost of his mother; a recollection 
which recalls another not quite s0 
dread initsimport. Phillips, inspite 
of his rather solemn, blank-verse 
manner, was very much of a human 
being, a notable boon companion, 
and I am far from regretting that 
we often heard the chimes at mid- 
night together in the old city we both 
loved so well. However, it was im 
broad daylight that the ghostly ina- 
dent I am thinking of took place. 

At the close of an afternoon spent 
together at the Mermaid, I walked 
with him to his train.at Waterloo 
Station, for he lived an hour’s run 
out of town. On Waterloo Bridge we 
encountered a pretty young woman, 
with whom, it must be confessed, we 
had enjoyed no previous acquaint 
ance. She, however, being appal- 
ently willing to waive that convel- 
tionality, made no objection to our 
interviewing her about the weather 
or some such harmless subject, after 
which we went on our way, an 
presently saw Phillips safely off on 
his train. A day or two afte 
Phillips called in and with much 
gravity told me this curious sequel: 
On reaching home he had found his 
wife in a gloomy and not very 
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mood. Phillips tried for some time, but vainly, 
ver what was wrong. To all his anxious inquiries 
yered that there was nothing. However, at last, to 
zement, she faced him with the question: 
) was the girl you spoke to on Waterloo Bridge be- 
_ caught the train?”’ 
Js were vain, for presently Mrs. Phillips described 
ace acquaintance with great particularity, giving 
sly exact details of her clothes, the style of her coat, 
ye and trimmings of her hat, and the like. So there 
aing to be done but to own up, for it was quite evi- 
at she had ‘‘seen”’ us all there together on the 
Mrs. Phillips will not, I am sure, mind my recall- 
curious example of wifely clairvoyance, so striking 
tration, too, of Stevenson’s well-known remark 
) marry is to domesticate the Recording Angel.” 
Phillips was playing the Ghost with Sir Martin 
Oscar Wilde, who loved the atmosphere of the 
and liked to sit of an evening talking witty non- 
the dressing rooms of his friends, dropped in now 
in to see him; and Phillips told me how one eve- 
surveyed him with his elaborate serio-comic grav- 
3aid, in his cadenced voice, and with his usual long 
yetween words, which he let fall with immense unc- 
though he were carefully setting them in their 
1 an invisible pattern on the air: 
Stephen—my—sins—are of—scarlet—and pur- 
‘t your sins—are—of white—marble!”’ 
3 an utterance characteristic not only of Wilde but 
briod. Wilde was always half humorously talking of 
ins; and sin as a developing factor in personality 
a great part in the fashionable blague of all the 
e decadents, who loved to pose as mysteriously 
To épater la bourgeoisie is still, as it has always 
ie of the artless pastimes of artistic youth, but in a 
circle in the 1890’s it was something like a gospel. 
vortunities for shocking were greater then than now, 
ory little is left to do in that way. 
yese various tendencies were summed up and accel- 
jy the plays of Oscar Wilde and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
wings of Aubrey Beardsley and The Yellow Book. 
ae Yellow Book came by its name I don’t recall, 
| choice of the color yellow seems to have been a 
‘aspiration of the time spirit—otherwise, as some 
ny felt, the devil—for the color was very much in 
i, I myself noted this at the time in a prose fancy on 
Fom in Yellow, in which, as Mr. Holbrook Jackson 
ad me, I neglected to trace the decorative use of 
v0 Whistler. I drew attention, however, to its wide 
cment by billposters and to Mr. Dudley Hardy’s 
|| poster of The Yellow Girl; and possibly I was 
le mark in saying, apropos the previous zxsthetic 
ones cult of green, ‘‘Even the xsthete himself 
deem to be growing a little weary of its indefinitely 
¢ tones, and to be anxious for a color sensation some- 
ore positive than those to be gained from almost 
»ptible nuances of green. Jaded with overrefine- 
sind supersubtleties, we seem in many directions to 
ing back to the primary colors of life. Blue, crude 
1,0ftened, and a form of magenta have recently had 
: inning; and now the triumph of yellow is immi- 
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a 
; The Yellow Book Circle 
JYELLOW ASTER was the title of a popular novel 
‘\e day, and Mr. A. C. Benson—whose fame as an es- 
tas unduly overshadowed his excellence as apoet—had 
i7 anticipated the title of the famous magazine in his 
ily printed volume of poems called Le Cahier Jaune. 
= that boom in yellow may well seem to have been 
{cic of the coming triumph of jazz in all the arts, and 
(larly of the prismatic coloring of our modern paint- 
Lwever it was, The Yellow Book certainly struck the 
sogical moment, and the shock which it gave the 
- public, with ‘‘its flaming cover of yellow, out of 
| he Aubrey Beardsley woman smirked at the public 
first time,’ was deep and lasting. As Mr. Holbrook 
1 has written: ‘Nothing like The Yellow Book has 
‘en before. It was newness in excelsis; novelty naked 
a People were puzzled and shocked and 
| Yellow Book was certainly novel, even striking; 
‘cept for the drawings and decorations by Beardsley, 
seen thus for the first time, not unnaturally affected 
2ople as at once startling, repellent and fascinating, 
rd to realize why it should have seemed so shocking. 
» public is an instinctive creature, not half so stupid 
ually taken for granted. It evidently scented some- 
{ueer and rather alarming about the strange new 
‘ly, and thus it almost immediately regarded it as 
ie of new movements which it only partially repre- 
Even that compromise, which, after the first four 
numbers, was to rob it of any disquieting origi- 
was already present in the first issue. This was the 
| Lane’s doing: He was afraid to let its editors, 
Harland and Aubrey Beardsley, be as daring as 
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they wished to be, and so with such representatives of 
modernity as Max Beerbohm, Arthur Symons, George 
Egerton, Hubert Crackanthorpe, John Davidson, John 
Oliver Hobbes and George Moore, he sandwiched in such 
safe and even respectable writers as Henry James, Arthur 
Christopher Benson, William Watson, Arthur Waugh, 
Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse, while he sought to 
break the shock of Beardsley with a frontispiece by Sir 
Frederic Leighton. The artists, indeed, were more new and 
strange than the writers, though there was certainly noth- 
ing to shock in the contributions by Laurence Housman, 
Joseph Pennell, Will Rothenstein and Walter Sickert. 

However, it was Beardsley’s strong personality that 
threw its yellow light over the whole, and in the first few 
numbers the compromising elements didn’t count. With 
Beardsley I had but a slight acquaintance, but I saw 
enough of him to realize his high intellectual gifts and the 
charm of his nature. Once I had an interesting talk with 
him about his romance Under the Hill, and I recall the ex- 
citement with which he told me of some of the illustrations 
he proposed making, notably one of the wardrobe of Venus, 
with all its provocative garments. In such feminine mat- 
ters he was as abnormally learned as he was in the curious 
byways of French and other classical literature. He was a 
strange, rather uncanny figure, spectrally lean and deli- 
cate, almost diaphanous, yet suggesting great nervous 
strength and energy. He was another of the doomed fig- 
ures of the period, dying of consumption at the age of 
twenty-five, and begging his friends to destroy his “‘ bawdy 
drawings.” 


Glimpses of Henry Harland 


“T)Y ALL that is holy, all obscene drawings,’’ he wrote; 

adding, after his signature, “‘In my death agony.” 
Collectors being what they are, it was scarcely to be 
hoped that they would heed that pathetic appeal. 

The story of Whistler’s appreciation has been told be- 
fore, but it is worth retelling. Whistler had been originally 
prejudiced against his work, but when Beardsley showed 
him his illustrations to The Rape of the Lock, he com- 
pletely surrendered, saying with great deliberation, ‘‘ Au- 
brey, I have made a very great mistake—you are a very 
great artist.’”’ The praise of the master was too much for 
the young artist, and he burst. out crying; and Whistler 
presently added, “‘I mean it—I mean it—I mean it.” 
Everyone means it today, and his far-reaching influence 
has been incalculable. 

With Henry Harland, the other editor of The Yellow 
Book, I enjoyed an affectionate intimacy. Harland was 
one of those Americans in love with Paris who seem more 
French than the French themselves, a slim, gesticulating, 
goateed, snub-nosed, lovable figure, smoking innumerable 
cigarettes as he galvanically pranced about the room, ex- 
citedly propounding the dernier mot on the build of the 
short story or the art of prose. He was born to be the life 
and soul of one of those cénacles which from their café 
tables in the Quarter promulgate all those world-shaking 
new movements in art which succeed one another with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. The most vivacious of talkers, art 
with him, as with his Parisian prototypes, was a life-and- 
death matter. Nothing else existed for him. He had no 
other interests. And, after all, why should an artist have 
any other? So it was with most of the moving spirits of 
the 1890’s, but with none more than Henry Harland. 

The polishing of his prose was for him his being’s end 
and aim, and I have often seen him at that sacred task of 
a forenoon, in his study-bedroom, still in pajamas and 
dressing gown, with a coffeepot on the hearth, bending 
over an exquisite piece of handwriting, like a goldsmith at 
his bench. It was his theory that the brain was freshest 
immediately after rising, and he was jealous of dissipat- 
ing that morning energy by any activities of the toilet, 
leaving his bath and his breakfast—which with him, of 
course, was déjeuner—till the real business of the day, a 
page of perfect prose, was accomplished. Not always a 
page, by any means—a perfect sentence or two was some- 
times a good morning’s work; which recalls Wilde’s jest 
about a hard day’s work. 

“This morning,’’ he said, “‘I took out a comma, and this 
afternoon—I put it in again.” 

Such meticulous craftsmanship is unfashionable nowa- 
days. As Stevenson once prophetically wrote to me, “‘The 
little, artificial popularity of style in England tends, I 
think, to die out; the British pig returns to his true love, 
the love of the styleless, of the shapeless, of the slapdash 
and the disorderly.” We are very much at ease in Zion, 
and affect the slapdash and the disorderly, if we have it not. 
We are of Dogberry’s opinion that to write comes by Na- 
ture; and, of course, it is true that no amount of sedulous 
aping can make a writer if he is not born to write; but that 
is one thing, and to leave all to Nature is another. Of 
course some writers even of finished art are more spon- 
taneous than others, and too much self-consciousness about 
style may defeat its own aim and become a nervous obses- 
sion. After all, the product, not the process, is what con- 
cerns the reader; and so long as the process does not stick 
out, it is only the writer’s affair how arduous or how casual 
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it is. But that the writers of the 1890’s should have taken 
their art seriously and have striven to make it as fine as 
possible cannot reasonably be urged against them. Any- 
how, in Harland’s case, to the extent of his achievement, 
the end justified the means; and though his work may not 
be so important as he hoped it was, yet it still retains its 
charming place, and would certainly have been no better 
if he had aimed—a curious aim, surely, for any writer—at 
the ‘“‘styleless and shapeless, the slapdash and the dis- 
orderly.”’ That spontaneity was his, too, his delightful 
familiar letters bear witness. One of these, a prose lyric 
in praise of Paris—apropos a visit to that city which I once 
paid him and his charming wife—I reproduce here: 


““GRAND CAFE RESTAURANT DE LA PAIX, 
“5, PLACE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
““WEDNESDAY. 

“Do, my dear Le Gallienne, do come and join us in this 
enchanted town, where the sun shines and the coffee- 
houses prosper, and everybody has the artistic tempera- 
ment, more or less. It would be such fun for us, and it 
couldn’t but do you good. And you would be sure to live, 
as well as write, all manner of delectable things in prose 
and verse. The only pretty English word I can remember 
for the moment is come; so I repeat it—come, come, come. 
Aline and I are seated at this moment on the terrace of the 
Café de la Paix, and I am writing on my knee, which ac- 
counts for the tremulousness of my hand. And we are 
both wishing hard that you were here—whence, if there is 
anything in telepathy, you will be moved to flit across the 
Manche. 

“We are drinking iced coffee, because the air is hot; and 
such a funny motley crowd is surging backward and for- 
ward on the pavement—infidels, Jews and Turks, as well 
as Christian English and Parisians, priests, soldiers, bour- 
geois, and prostitutes. It is most diverting; and, once here, 
you will wonder how you have lived elsewhere. There- 
fore—come. We will spend laborious days and tavern 
nights. We will dine with Dauphin Meunier and sup with 
dear old Verlaine, and breakfast with the Muses. We'll 
walk in the Bois de Boulogne, loaf in the boulevards, listen 
to the band in the Luxembourg and enjoy ourselves par- 
tout. So, at the risk of seeming a votary of damnable 
iteration, I must again say come. Our address is 35, Rue 
de Lubeck. Send us a line to say when to expect you. 

“Always yours, 
“AH. HARLAND.” 


During my stay with Harland in Paris we were joined 
by Hubert Crackanthorpe, another amateur of the short 
story, whose Wreckage was one of the sensations of the 
period. Crackanthorpe’s concern was not with his prose, 
but with the faithful presentation of human character and 
story as close to the bare fact as possible, with no intru- 
sion whatever of the writer’s temperament. A scrupulous, 
almost fanatical objectivity was his artistic aim. It was 
the ideal of Guy de Maupassant, who was very much the 
master just then; and Crackanthorpe followed it with 
such severity as, it seems to me, to give his work a certain 
hardness and dryness, and even lack of atmosphere. One 
felt that his characters and situations were presented too 
much as in a vacuum. Some suffusion of his austerely 
suppressed self might have imbued his work with more 
magnetism. That self was, indeed, strangely different 
from his work, so gentle and chivalric and romantic. His 
lovable boyish presence must still haunt many memories, 
as his tragic death is still an open wound for those to whom 
he was unforgettably dear. 


Literary Lights of the Period 


ERHAPS the most valuable success of The Yellow Book 

lay in the excellence and variety of its short stories and 
in its introduction to a wider public of so many admirable 
artists in that form. Among these the most notable were 
Mrs. George Egerton, whose Keynotes was one of the 
memorable sensations of the time; Marriott Watson, 
Maurice Baring, Kenneth Graham, Charles Kennett Bur- 
row, Evelyn Sharp, Netta Syrett and Ella D’Arcy. 

Curiously enough, the one name, we, of all others, 
should have expected to find there, the yellowest of all, is 
missing—that of Oscar Wilde. My acquaintance with him 
began in my pre-London days, as a member of an audience 
in Birkenhead, the sister city to Liverpool, assembled to 
hear him lecture on his Impressions of America, whence he 
had recently returned. He had not then published any- 
thing except his first volume of poems, and was known 
only as the apostle of zstheticism, the prototype of Bun- 
thorne in Patience, a ridiculous, posturing figure, a fan- 
tastic laughingstock, whom no one took seriously. And 
yet I am glad to record to the credit of that Birkenhead 
audience that after its first bewilderment it forgot to 
laugh at him and soon began laughing with him; and I 
remember how grateful I was to my father, the last man 
I expected to be impressed, for saying as the lecture ended, 
“Don’t make any mistake. That man is no fool.” 

At that time Wilde had abandoned his knee breeches and 
was dressed in a sort of Georgian costume, with tight 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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the stern and rock-bound American whose 

chief monuments of antiquity are the deckle- 
edged stone castles built by prosperous brewers 
in the heyday of the free-lunch counter, are lands of ro- 
mance and high adventure. 

The fragrant odors of Canton, sufficiently powerful to 
ruin the nose of a good hunting dog in three days’ time, are 
merely one of life’s little burdens to the Cantonese; but to 
the traveling American, fresh from the humdrum gasoline 
fumes of Washington Street and Highland Boulevard. they 
are the odors of romance. 

The little inns of Brittany, limited to one bathroom 
apiece, if any, and that bathroom equipped with a prehis- 
toric tin bathtub and usually removed by a mystic maze 
of corridors and stairways from the sleeping quarters of the 
guests, are full of romantic lure for the American who 
would expostulate passionately at being forced to sleep in 
the same hotel with a tin bathtub at home. 

There is romance for the American in standing in line at 
a frontier while a cement-headed passport official preserves 
the honor and integrity of his country by looking at Amer- 
ican passports upside down and defacing them with smudges 
of green ink; in waiting an hour or more for superior cus- 
toms officials to protect the industries of an entire nation 
by searching all travelers’ luggage for contraband ciga- 
rettes; in viewing a number of selected cathedrals and 
vainly trying to remember how they differ from one an- 
other; in buying rare old seventeenth-century antiques 
freshly made from the lumber of quaint old Continental 
barns; in drinking the delicious wines of the country, 
brewed in too many instances out of more or less savory 
acids in picturesque cellars; in traveling among interest- 
ingly garbed peasantry who openly regard Americans as 
walking gold mines from whom or which, as the case may 
be, it is the sacred duty of every European to extract the 
last fragment of ore; and in encountering in drama, song, 
story, news items and the spoken word the giad informa- 
tion that America is dollar land, populated—unlike 
Europe—by coarse persons whose lives are devoted to 
adoring, worshiping and pursuing the great god, Money. 

The romantic aura that emanates from foreign lands to 
excite the sensibilities of Americans is produced not only 
by the decayed castles, the refrigerated cathedrals, the 
powerful smells, the peculiar foods, the interminable pic- 
ture galleries, the overripe peasant homes, the strange 
tongues, the well-manicured scenery, the 
peanut-roaster locomotives and the un- 
nourishing breakfasts that are common 
to most of them, but also by those of their 
inhabitants whose incomes are derived 
from long-dead ancestors, from the arts, 
the sciences or any other life endeavor 
that permits those who practice it to knock 
off work for two or three months at a 
stretch, or from some source not visible 
to the naked eye. These persons have the 
tremendous gift of carrying their romantic 
aura with them, as far as Americans are 
concerned. 


I IS a well-known fact that foreign lands, to 


The Romantic Aura 


RUINED Transylvanian castle, thor- 
oughly impregnated with romance 
when viewed in Transylvania, surrounded 
by local peasantry nattily clad in sheepskin 
morning coats badly in need of dipping 
and felt pants mellowed by constant con- 
tact with pigs and other livestock, would 
in some peculiar manner lose its romantic 
attractions if transported to the banks of 
the Punxsutawney or the Mousam River. 
In Transylvania it would be starred in 
one of the chatty books of travel, and made 
luminous by such thrilling directions as: 


“7 m. above Schreckenstein (805 ft.) 
on a phonolite rock, 18 feet in height at the 
brink of the (2 hrs.) romantic Tirnova 
Valley, we reach (pink and orange way 
marks) the extensive ruins of the *Sed- 
litzwasser Castle, destroyed by fire, Hus- 
sites, college students and heavy drinkers 
in 1018, 1263, 1448, 1599, 1721, 1835, 1901, 
and repeatedly restored, now the property 
of Prince Fischaugen (open 9-12 & 2-4, 
Sun. & holidays 10-1; adm. 5 fr.) A slab 
of marble on the right side of the watch 
tower, executed after the design of Fritz 
Brokoff in 1683 at Zwow, marks the spot 
where Duke Ottokar of Hisokz broke all 
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records for drinking March beer on June 11, 1837. Beyond 
the (3 mins.) old riding hall for fighting with table legs 
and other knightly sports, is the (7 mins.) old donjon keep, 
which affords a fine survey of the romantic W. Carpets 
Mts. (6710 ft.).” 


Romantic Americans would travel 3782 miles, stop over- 
night at the Schweizerei-Grossvater Wirtshaus and suffer 
keenly in the humid embrace of a romantic Transylvanian 
feather bed in order to absorb the romance of Sedlitzwasser 
Castle; but if it were moved to the banks of the Punxsu- 
tawney, which somehow lacks the romance that clings to 
such European creeks as the Thames and the Tiber, the 
only Americans that would see it would be casual passers-by; 
and any inquiries on their part concerning it would be met 
with the terse but satisfactory reply that a feller named 
Higgins brought it over from some place abroad and that 
it was consequently known as Higgins’ Folly. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark in passing that the 
Transylvanians who visited it in ten years’ time would be 
insufficient in numbers to get up a game of cribbage. 

No such loss of aura, however, takes place when a ro- 
mantic European temporarily transfers his activities from 
Europe to America. There is even a perceptible strength- 
ening or thickening of the aura to such a point that Euro- 
pean artists or musicians who are unable, either through 
lack of talent or romantic qualities, to elicit any deafening 
outbursts of enthusiasm in the highly appreciative and 
idealistic centers of cultured and refined Europe, are able to 
journey to America and receive the plaudits, the wild huz- 
zas and the dinner invitations of America’s musical and 
artistic circles because of their romantic European back- 
ground and their world-renowned talents. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the keen appreciation 
that obtains in America for the romantic aspect of foreign 
lands and their inhabitants doesn’t work both ways—that 
the romantic aura, if any, of Medison Avenue, the Loop, 
Niagara Falls, the Chaco Valley, Yellowstone Park, 
Hollywood, Faneuil Hall and other American points of 
interest holds out no promise of romance and high adven- 
ture to residents of England, France, Italy, Spain and 
other foreign lands; and that American authors, artists and 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 
New Yorker (In a Middie Western City): ‘‘Aintcha Got No Pitcher:Papers? 
I Stopped Reading Several Years Ago" 


musicians cannot carry any sort of 
aura with them when they journey to Buro 
but are reluctantly endured by sup 
European desk clerks, porters, sleeping: 
ductors and head waiters—but only because they 
average money chasers from dollar land. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate that all this is so, and pe 
it isn’t; but it is certainly so. A prominent / 


of getting rid of some of the results of his money 
excites as much attention when his steamer docks 
pool or Boulogne as would a seed salesman descen 
the noon train at Brattleboro, Vermont; and the 


question of how high a rate can be pinned on him wit 
causing him to break into howls of expostulation that 
possibly attract the unfavorable notice of the gendar 


Invaded by the Intelligentzia 


S FOR the romantic attraction of the Washington 
ment, the Woolworth Building, Bunker Hill, the 
the stockyards and the new high-school building, it dog 
exist for the European. Europeans of the traveling 
are appearing in America in steadily increasing num 
but they are not in search of romance and high adyentu 
The average European takes great pride and pleasure 
scorning the money-chasing Americans and in acting 
money’s chief defender. There may be a grain of truth 
his claim that he doesn’t chase it, but whenever he issu 
ciently fortunate to get control of any of it, he willin 
uses all the weapons of uncivilized warfare to Breve 
anybody else from getting too close to it. - “yl 
It has come to be an axiom that the slowest persons) 
wake up to the proper value of things which most clos 
touch the lives of people who like to think of themsel 
as highly intellectual—or highbrow—are the highbro 
themselves. The common people may enjoy an author) 
a comedian for years, oblivious of the scornful sniffs of| 
highbrows; and then, just as the work of the author 
comedian has begun to move slowly down the to a 
such a way as to give the common people a 
pains, the highbrows discover him and publish 
coveries in all their highbrow columns and magazi 
excited and hysterical cries of self-admiration. " 
For a great many years the proletal 
of Europe had recognized America as | 
source of material welfare, and hadstraii 
itself severely to get to America and 
out all of the material welfare in sight | 
fore anybody else could get at it. Thehi 
brows of Europe, however, running t) 
to highbrow form, sniffed contemptuo 
and said freely that America was a lan\’ 
money chasers who were totally unabli) 
appreciate the true, the beautiful and ’ 
good; so what was the use of going tot 
crude and benighted land? e 
It is only within the past few years 
the highbrows of Europe have discové 
that America is the land of singlet! 
romance; the land of easy-mark so¢/ 
and starry-eyed suckers; and best of 
the land of lightly held dollars. — 
It is a very delicate matter to statets 
baldly that some thousands of Euro! 
leading idealists and disdainers of pe! 
pinching and other commercial acc 
plishments actually came to America! 
the sole purpose of getting a fistful of g! 
old American wampum—a fistful that'! 
couldn’t have got by staying at home’ 
all the other folk who are so distresse(? 
American money chasing. | 
It isa delicate matter, because Huroy! 
artists, politicians, authors, poets, 8 
tists and suchlike folk have built up 
careful and loving labor over many Y 
time a widespread belief that they we!) 
interested in money. This belief has 
come so deep-rooted in many count 
that within their confines it is cons! 
the height of bad form to intimate m 
way that the desire to enlarge thei! 
cumulation of petty cash has any’ 
whatever to do with the sort of 8 
the amount of material that an au 
writes, or the sort of position that 2 
tician seeks; and the destruction 
deep-rooted belief of that sort might é 
(Continued on Page 76 | 
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2 to live there!” 


xt time you see a house like that, 
¢ the roof. 


ill bea substantial roof, of course. 
ou will find that its coloring—in 
rny with the rest of the house and 
!roundings—is one of the biggest 
> in securing the beauty you admire. 


reed, in a wise choice of roof, body 
‘im colors lies your greatest oppor- 
' to add to the attractiveness of 
rome. 


\d if that home is a cozy, white 
‘ Colonial, Richardson suggests 
(lor scheme shown here— 


\ oof of opal and dusk blue shingles, 
bgreen shutters and gables. 


}2s¢ new Richardson colors form 
) that harmonizes perfectly with 
setting. Both fall and sum- 
vliage blend with the opal mixture 
athered brown and jade green 
Jakes. And the soft dusk blue 
Is the sky itself. Green shutters 
over to the body of the house 
een tones in the roof and gables. 
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This is only one of the many beautiful 
effects you can secure with Richardson 
Multicrome Roofs. 


Other rich blends of color 


The other new colorings are equally 
attractive on different architectural 
types of homes. 


Dusk blue and heather purple shin- 
gles, for example, make just the roof for 
a gray stucco home. And ona home of 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of Super- 
Giant Shingles—extra large, extra heavy. 
Its 50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson 


felt. Its waterproofing is Viskalt—99.8% 
pure bitumen, especially vacuum-proc- 


essed. Its surface is slate in close, over- 
lapping flakes—further protection against 
weather and fire hazards. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is econom- 
ical to lay and equally good for new or 

over-the-old-roof jobs 


ive on a Dutch Colonia 
‘This roof whose colors blend with foliage and shy 


brown brick, opal, antique brown and 
heather purple are unusually effective. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, 
by all means see these new colorings. 


One of them can give your home just 
the distinction and charm you have 
always wanted it to have. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof which will 
make the most of this opportunity we 
have prepared an authoritative booklet, 
What Color for the Roof? 


In it, there is page after page of beau- 
tiful homes in different architectural 
styles, all in color to show the most 
tasteful effects in body, trim and roof 
combinations. Interestingly explained, 
too, are the principles of all good color 
schemes. 


And with the Richardson Harmo- 
nizer which it contains you can see the 
complete effect of 54 different roof and 
house combinations. 


The price of the book and Harmo- 
nizer is 25c. Send the coupon at the 
right for your copy. 
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See the new colors at your dealer's 


Your nearest dealer in building materials 
can show you these and other beautiful 
Multicrome Roofs. He will tell you, 
too, why the points mentioned in the 
panel at the left make their beauty 
lasting. 


Deaters: Write us about securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory. 


CYke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans Dallas 


63 Albany St., Cambridge 
(Boston) 


West Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco 


The Richardson Company 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-K 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Send me your 
new booklet, “What Color for the Roof?’’ 


Nd ileaisa Re .2a0. aint nea csieerccctaaiovateiessall dttadeset ace dhivacomeaied 


Check here for free booklet, 
A Richardson Product for Every Roofing Need 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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She stood watching his skillful twisting 
of the wheel as he turned the car.” He was, 
she noted, not unlike America’s screen 
favorite, Sumner Gale, with something of 
the same boyish appeal and quite the same 
romantic smolder in his dark eye. He was 
whimsical too. He had skillfully uncovered 
a sympathetie contact between them— 
their amused tolerance of Union Hill. He 
said it was one of those places you ask for 
along the road, only to find out that you’ve 
just gone through it. This was much like 
Sumner Gale at his whimsical best, and 
Jane had said truthfully that she would 
be glad to see him again. She knew what 
he felt, and she also knew that she felt 
nothing of the sort. Still, it was advisable, 
and certainly comforting, to prove that she 
couldn’t yet be impossibly old. Aware of 
the far faint tweak of a sensitive conscience 
on this thought, she soothed it with the 
reminder that she needed to learn just how 
far short she fell of being well informed. 
Kilmer Dorcey—she read the name—hadn’t 
once alarmed her by talking over her head, 
but later he might. If he did, she would 
bluntly confess her ignorance and beg for 
light. She divined that he would think none 
the less of her for this, and he might help 
her against future embarrassments. 

Suppose some man did presently invite 
her to be his guest at a dinner party where 
brilliant people talked exclusively of the 
new scientific discoveries or important 
achievements in the field of art, and sup- 
pose she had, in the meantime, learned 
from this young man, who invented cross- 
word puzzles, and why the big interests 
wanted Muscle Shoals. She must pick 
up dinner-table small talk where she could. 

It was clear enough that Elmer Dorcey 
wished to be near her for the same reason 
Gus Pedfern did; but she was justified. 
She was still the moral perfectionist. And 
she wore an artful band around her hair 
when he came that night, bringing a be- 
ribboned box of candy from the village 
drug store. 

He again proved not to be difficult in con- 
versation as they sat out the twilight on 
the portico bench; and though Jane found 
him likable, she began to suspect that he, 
too, at a table of brilliant society people, 
would have to shield himself by pretending 
reserve. She tried him out with several 
memorized questions from the circular, 
and his unvarying answer was, ‘Search 
me!” He didn’t even know what the Balu- 
chitherium is and suspected Jane of a 
humorous intention in asking him. 

She at last frankly told him of her wish to 
become well informed and how she had 
hoped that he with his presumable know]l- 
edge of what the outside world talked of at 
its dinner parties would have been able to 
further this design. He was sympathetic, 
but confessed that he wasn’t up in this 
society small talk. He thought the book 
itself, told about by the circular, would be 
needed. Then he remembered that he had 
received a book of this character on his last 
birthday, a present from his mother. It 
was a small volume entitled Fascinating 
Facts, and though he had never seriously 
studied it, he recalled that it was stuffed 
with information that would probably 
qualify anyone for the most brilliant gath- 
erings. 

He promised to send for this book and 
give it to Jane. For himself, he regretted 
that he could be of little assistance. True, 
he had a surprising musical lore; items 
such as the sum paid by his company to a 
world-famous soprano for singing My Old 
Kentucky Home; and he knew a lot of 
conundrums with ingeniously funny an- 
swers. But the circular had been silent 
about music; and conundrums, apparently, 
were not told at the best dinner tables. 
The circular indicated a rather austere 
preoccupation with graver topics. 

Elmer Dorcey, it was plain, frequented 
circles less exacting. He said that, as to 
conversation, what he heard went mostly 
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about bootleggers and movie actors. Jane 
learned some astonishing facts concerning 
illicit liquor traffic and the private lives of 
famous screen idols. Here her friend was 
well informed and fluent. 

She thought a little wistfully of dinner 
tables where no one asked what was the 
highest point on the earth’s surface ever 
reached by man, or cared what caused the 
aurora borealis. 

Speaking of social accomplishments, Mr. 
Dorcey admitted the possession of one that 
was often found entertaining by his own 
circle. This was a knowledge of palmistry, 
of which Jane had but vaguely heard 
and which he began to demonstrate in the 
most painstaking manner. Jane found it 
absorbing to have her palms read, and se- 
cretly rejoiced that her cold-cream treat- 
ments had rendered their fateful lines more 
legible. 

But she was suddenly distracted from her 
life and heart lines by the conviction that 
Mr. Dorcey was disingenuous. The hu- 
man hand might be an open book to him, 
as he boasted, and it was undoubtedly true 
that Jane stood on the threshold of a new 
life as her lines indicated; but she couldn’t 
help knowing that the palmist, a little too 
closely beside her, was chiefly conscious of 
holding one of her hands in both his and 
was recklessly plunging after any new 
thing to say that would prolong the inti- 
macy. He was regarding her essentially as 
Gus Pedfern did, though of course Gus 
never descended to subtleties. 

Once really convinced that the palm in- 
spection had become, with her companion, 
a matter of sheer hand-holding, Jane di- 
verted him to topics less exigent. This was 
easily done, for Mr. Dorcey seemed timid. 
She liked him, but his hand didn’t draw 
hers or agitate it as Gus Pedfern’s did; and 
she preferred not to encounter it after she 
knew why he prolonged his reading, espe- 
cially as she had already proved by actual 
demonstration that she wasn’t too old for a 
new life in a new world. Beauty had not 
yet passed like a wind upon the wheat. 

She shook hands warmly at parting, clev- 
erly evading a clasp in which he would 
again have lingered. The next time he 
made Union Hill he would surely fetch her 
his Fascinating Facts. She stood alone a 
long time after he had regretfully gone, un- 
comfortably admitting that she must be a 
monster among women. No nice girl, she 
was sure, would deliberately stand close to 
a man from an utterly cold curiosity to 
know how it might affect him. 

Still, Mr. Dorcey was old enough to pro- 
tect himself. He was thirty-two, four years 
older than the twenty-eight to which she 
had confessed. 

He did come again, two weeks later, 
bringing his little book and spending an- 
other evening with Jane. She was very 
kind to him, and even submitted her hands 
to another reading, thinking somehow that 
she ought to make amends for the indiffer- 
ence she couldn’t help feeling. She went to 
the drug store for soda with him, and let 
him take her arm on the way back. Also 
she promised to call him up the very first 
time she went to San Francisco, intimating 
that the date of this visit to the city would 
not be far distant. He wrote twice after 
that, reminding her of this promise. 

Marcy spoke again of beauty’s way of 
passing and of gold being where one finds 
it. But Jane knew that Elmer Dorcey was 
only silver. 

However, she studied his book. It 
seemed to have been planned for dinner 
parties slightly below the grade of those the 
circular promised to equip one for, though 
difficult enough, Jane thought. She primed 
herself with fascinating facts about the rat- 
tlesnake’s venom, the Argentine’s average 
wheat crop, the annual rainfall of Mesopo- 
tamia, the number of rubber boots manu- 
factured in the United States, how to 
uncork a bottle without a corkscrew, the 
weight of the earth in tons, and other items 


that would insure her favorable attention 
at any but the most intellectual gatherings. 

Meantime, at her insistent urging, Marcy 
Tedmon did finally write the long-talked-of 
letter to J. D. Maltby. He let it lie on his 
desk a great many days, but Jane at last 
found and committed it to the Union Hill 
post office, first writing ‘‘Urgent”’ on the 
envelope, to insure that especial care be 
taken with it. 

She frequently told Marey, who was 
cordially curiotis, that her purpose was 
steadfast. This delighted him. He had 
been afraid, he confessed, that she suffered 
only from a fleeting lunacy. He was glad 
to find her still reckless. 

“You needn’t be afraid I’ll weaken,” she 
assured him. ‘I simply must go out from 
here—soon we'll find a way. You remember 
that man you read of the other day who’d 
been blind from birth and then had his eyes 
perfectly cured. I’m like that, Cousin 
Marcy; I’ve been blind, and of course it 
didn’t make any difference where I was; 
but now I can see, and it does make a terri- 
ble difference. I must have something to 
see.” 

In a few days Marcy came trippingly up 
the drive to her with a letter. 

“Oh, you’ve heard from J.D. Maltby!” 
she cried. 

“Well, not directly from him. You see, 
the poor old beggar passed away some 
twenty years ago, so his son writes me.” 

Jane’s face showed concern, but it was 
not for this son in his bereavement. 

“How quick is time!’’ Marcy went on. 
“Tt seems but a year ago I saw him drinking 
our heavy port. The son’s name is G. T. 
Maltby,” he added with his helpless look. 

“Then you'll write to him,” Jane said. 

“But of course he got the letter I wrote 
his deceased father. Of course there wasn’t 
much I could say. G. T. Maltby tells me 
he remembers our family vividly and his 
father’s business association with us. He 
says he’ll be motoring in our direction this 
summer and will make it a point to call.” 

“Oh,” said Jane blankly, abandoning 
both the dead and the still quick Maltby as 
avenues of release. This was maddeningly 
indefinite. There slowly kindled an impulse 
to grasp Cousin Marcy’s coat lapels and 
shake him into some radical action; but she 
only said grimly, “‘We’ll find a way.” 

“Oh, but surely!’’ he agreed. He wasn’t 
worried about delays; he was having too 
many thrills from Jane’s stark tenacity. 

And there continued to be small happen- 
ings that pointed to one satisfyingly mo- 
mentous. There was the three hundred 
dollars that came from a forgotten debtor 
of Marcy’s who had become solvent after so 
many years that Marcy had difficulty in re- 
calling the loan; and there was the five- 
year-old check for twelve hundred that he 
discovered beneath a litter of papers on his 
table one day and which surprisingly 
turned out to be a valid document after 
that lapse of time. This moved Jane to an 
exciting and minute search of Marcy’s ta- 
ble and his rooms. She again wanted to 
shake him when the search proved fruit- 
less—he might so easily have overlooked 
other checks. 

It was decided that Jane’s hundred 
days—or at least a thrilling fraction of 
them—might be financed with fifteen hun- 
dred dollars if no greater sums befell them. 
Certainly it was more than had sufficed 
Sarah Tedmon, who, by now, had enjoyed 
many times a hundred days. But they 
would wait in hope of more, merely decid- 
ing that Wiley wasn’t to know of their 
windfalls. 

And almost at once there was a promise 
that the fifteen hundred dollars would be 
augmented. Two men, obviously of the 
outer world, halted an impressive car in the 
drive one day and engaged Seth Hacker in 
talk. Jane, from one of her garden tasks, 
watched them, wondering what they had to 
sell. As neither of the strangers possessed 
the attractive exterior of Elmer Dorcey, she 
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made no effort to find out, mere] 
ing on them at intervals an j 
glance. She noted that Seth was 
often toward the south and that] 
to be explaining something at leng 
decided that the strangers were 
road direction. 
Later she saw Seth move with 
ward the car and noted that th 
men were bestowing interested look 
house as they went. She had 
itinerant insurance agents act in y 
same manner before they learned t 
family saved quite a bit of money! 
suring the house. She was a little surpy 
when Seth entered the car and was 
rapidly off, clutching his hat agai 
sudden wind. Returning at ni 
explained his absence: 
“They’re some kind of men w 
take a lot of photographs hereabou 
wouldn’t have pestered with ’em, 
offered me good money to show ’er 
mill over on the North Fork, arc 
of Barntop. They’re going to take 
graph of that. They said it was a 
I didn’t utter a word, seeing they 
ing me for my time. Then they pur 
about this house and let on th 
probably want to take a photog 
and would give good money for 
lege; so I said all right, as far 
cerned, but they must see you or some 
because it was by no means my house 
they said yes, they would fix that u 
they’re like that smooth guy tha’ 
along about fifteen years ago one 
and promised to put the house in 
Homes of Our Millionaires or son 
the sum of one hundred dollars 
up. Still, these guys said they 
good money for taking this phote 
course there may be a catch to 
always there is. Only thing 
tive, I got ten dollars good mone 
ing them the old Hawn mill on } 
over around back of Barntop. 
know.” 
Jane wondered. If Seth foro 
been worth ten dollars to the 
perhaps they would consider a p 
of the house worth a hundred. 
one hundred to fifteen hundred. 
It was early morning a week 
at work with a dust cloth in 
room, she was startled by an u 
entering the front drive. Th 
and through an open window 
cious medley of loud voices in p! 
prise. She went swiftly out t 
and along the path that led to 
the house. The voices continue 
could now distinguish that the vis 
both men and women. She halted, 
that she was unsuitably clad for 
tion of callers. She wore a checket 
dress with no Slater touches, sho 
able but not sightly, and a towel 
about her head. o 
As she stood, hesitant, she heard 
voice say, “Some hutch, Bill!” , 
Bill, presumably, answered wi 
tion, “I’ll say it is. Ain’t she a 
She had taken one backward 
the perception that these visitors 
justify the donning of sports app 
in her working hours. P 
“How’d you ever find her, - 
manded the voice of the still adm 
Jane never heard Ed say how he hé 
her. At a moment when she was Po 
backward flight there saunte 
sunlight from around the corn 
house the figure of a man who at 
covered her. He stared with intel 
ment, then his attractive face 


she was face to face with Sum 
Dazed by the revelation, 
raised a hand, in its tattered wo: 
smooth back a strand of hair e 
towel. She felt the ground ro 
her, and there was a buzzing 
(Continued on Page 55. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

She groped for support, but she was 
r from the house wall. The smile of 
er Gale became more cordial. His 
ered cap was swept gracefully toward 
svealing his beautiful dark hair in af- 
g disorder. She reached again for the 
rting wall, but dared not trust her 
> take her closer. 
ow do you do?” saluted Sumner Gale. 
vas an easy, mellow tone, and added 
‘panic. It seemed a miracle that the 
‘ed Sumner Gale should have a voice 

Jane’s eyes were staring, the lids 
wide and motionless. 
ow do you do, I’m sure!”’ she said, in 
‘e not like her own. 


XV 


i 
OOK Jane all of another day to re- 
n her coolness of vision under this in- 
of life from the outer world. She 
t yet gone up the grade, but that 
« world, quite all of it, she considered, 
home down the grade to overwhelm 
‘The first day was all a whirling, color- 
onfusion from which hardly one per- 
ity definitely emerged, certainly no 
‘comprehension of its purposes. She 
surrounded by delightful people, but 
-performed inexplicable acts in motley 
and in their leisure moments spoke an 
icie jargon that tantalized her by 
ding so human and yet remaining 
‘elligible. 
jat the influx of a company of motion- 
tre actors might be doing to the village 
tion Hill, where they stayed at the In- 
tional Hotel and overran the streets, 
(their glossily groomed horses stamped 
lrns that had long been vacant except 
» casual cow or a span of mules em- 
id on road work, didn’t seem to mat- 
lt was to her that the message of their 
nag was addressed. 
( the second day, when they shot some 
2g, as they quaintly put it, on the 
yd lawn of the Tedmon house, and she 
ed that a hundred dollars for the privi- 
“of the place was not exorbitant, she be- 
ro perceive that the joyous strangers 
1 fewer than she had first thought. She 
ul memorize a face here and there, a 
i, a mannerism, a fashion of lighting a 
rette or a pair of eyes with heavily 
zed lashes. Sumner Gale, to be sure, 
(oreserved his identity from the first, a 
edly young man whom everyone called 
l»ecause they seemed to like him so well. 
ehad apparently not felt that Jane 
eed the enhancement of sports apparel, 
(rom that first moment when he came 
rard to grasp cordially the limp hand 
¢.bandoned to him he had been under- 
a lable. 
] the course of this second day she 
ad the authoritative gentleman about 
nn all these units of the kaleidoscope 
eed to revolve. The company, like yet 
1 ce themselves as she had seen them on 
€creen, standing rigid at points or shift- 
gy the word, the old fountain used as 
focus, the front steps as another, two 
jeras set, Chong sliding to project an 
‘iround a house corner, even Marcy ob- 
tant from behind the curtains of an 
) sr window, and these strange people in- 
1 for the moment only on what the man 
] them to do. He was a short man of 
Vessive girth, dressed in baggy yellow 
) espun and leather putties that bounded 
1mous calves; with a dark, round face, 
Lae eyes, wild hair and an almost con- 
étly excited manner. 
ais was Mr. Kershaw, the director, and 
as so important that no one called him 
| or anything familiar. Even Sumner 
*: called him Mr. Kershaw with a nice 
rence. Jane came to know him first be- 
ie at times, after he had been telling his 
le how to act before the camera, he was 
lect to frenzies in which he would clutch 
t handfuls of his.coarse hair and rush 
ly to the barn to play with new kittens 
). quieting ten minutes. 
e liked kittens as well as Jane did, and 
Ing three of them in his great hands, 
ng intently into their pale eyes, seemed 
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to reinvigorate him for another spell of di- 
recting. Jane became friendly with him 
over the kittens, promising him as many as 
he liked for his own, and was always a rapt 
bystander when he went back to his cam- 
eras, where the people were meekly waiting. 
It was through him that she began to know 
his people as one by one they engaged his 
notice, often unfavorable. 

There was the beautiful Marian Delevan, 
whom Jane had last beheld on the screen as 
the only child of a crazed lighthouse keeper 
on a lonely and storm-bound islet. She was 
now a waif of the Sierras in a short khaki 
skirt and black silk stockings, awakening to 
womanhood and the dawn of love under the 
careless attentions of Sumner Gale, who 
whimsically persisted in treating her as a 
child, unrecking the blind rage he aroused. 
Though but a lovely child to the eye, her 
woman’s heart was swept by storms of emo- 
tion when the young man lightly caressed 
her. It was the director’s insistence that 
her emotions were not stormy enough 
which made Miss Delevan the second per- 
son among her new friends to be clearly 
defined in Jane’s thoughts. She stood 
fascinated while Mr. Kershaw called, with 
the effect of barking: 

“Come on now, girlie! Remember, this 
is big, vital stuff. You got something besides 
beautiful eyes and a lot of teeth, haven’t 
you? You got something here, haven’t 
you?” Mr. Kershaw’s great red hands were 
clasped over his heart and a look of agony 
distorted his heavy face—the look he 
wished to see on Miss Delevan’s. “Cut 
loose with it, girlie. He’s just kissed you 
like he would his seven-year-old sister, and 
you'd like to knife the skunk for it, because 
all your soul is crying out for him to do it 
another way—see what I mean? ‘I shall 
make him treat me as a woman—not as a 
mere child.’ That’s what you’re saying. 
Come on now, for Pete’s sake! Bea tigress, 
can’t you?” 

Miss Delevan, who had remained calm 
under a tirade that Jane expected to bring 
a storm of real tears, now essayed to be a 
tigress. Mr. Kershaw’s protruding eyes 
clung pathetically to her. 

“Hell’s hinges!’”’ he wearily remarked 
when she had finished. ‘‘All right, we'll 
leave that for a minute. Try the other 
scene, where you’re cold. Draw yourself 
up, freeze him with a look—get your line— 
‘It’s easy to see, Royal Blaxham, that you 
are one of those natures incapable of a last- 
ing attachment.’ Now you're sore again 
when he gives you the ha-ha!”’ 

Mr. Kershaw, himself emotionally ex- 
hausted, had after this to restore himself 
with kittens, while his people smoked and 
lounged on the steps of the portico. Jane 
went with him and found some new yellow 
ones whose antics healed him. Shortly 
after, he was beseeching sex appeal from 
the actress they called Florine. She was a 
creature of opulent figure and boldly avid 
of eye, supposed, as the Lady Imogene 
Kent, to beguile Sumner Gale from the lit- 
tle mountain waif, but she seemed to Mr. 
Kershaw to be tepid in her methods. 

“Come on, Florrie, where’s the good old 
sex appeal? For Pete’s sake, turn on the 
sex appeal! You’re vamping the boy, see 
what I mean?—not just asking for his 
signed photo. And you got a surprise cli- 
max ahead, remember that. Go on, Bill; 
just oozle in like you didn’t expect trouble. 
Go to it, Florrie!”’ 

Florine began to exert fleshly wiles upon 
Sumner Gale, who seemed impervious. Mr. 
Kershaw was still far from content with her. 

“Sex appeal, sex appeal! Cut loose, 
Florrie!”’ 

In a voice of injured protest, he cried sex 
appeal to the innocent trees and wrung his 
hands in despair. It seemed to Jane that 
Florine must be devoid of this strange thing 
called sex appeal, but the director accogded 
her final sultry languor a grudging nod and 
addressed Sumner Gale. 

“All right, Bill. You know now you're 
the real Duke of Blaxham. Give her the 
funny eyebrows and work up to the laugh 
line. Come on, Marian! Where’s our little 
timber-line soubrette— Miss Delevan?” 
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Miss Delevan advanced from where a 
maid had been readjusting the folds of her 
poor khakiskirt; Mr. Kershaw resumed his 
impassioned barking and the cameras 
clicked. 

As the drama noisily unfolded, Jane 
lost enough of her first awe at these inti- 
mate exposures of film technic to enable her 
to weave its fragments into a plausible 
whole. Sumner Gale, now Duke of Blax- 
ham by reason of his older brother’s death 
in the hunting field, had joined the gold 
rush to California and formed a lasting 
friendship with quaint old Jud Spurley, 
father of the little Sierra child, and with 
him had found a rich mine. Then came the 
Dowager Duchess of Blaxham to beg her 
son to return and take his rightful place in 
English society, accompanied by the Lady 
Angela Kent, with whom the duchess hoped 
her son would form an alliance. But true 
love was to conquer when Sumner Gale, not 
without an effect of being intensely stupid, 
finally realized that his little mountain 
maid was indeed a woman. 

Jud Spurley, her ridiculous old father, 
was at last to demand comically, ‘“‘ My little 
gal is to be a duchess, but what does that 
make me?” 

Not all of the drama transpired before 
the mansion which old Jud had erected 
with the first of his new wealth. The com- 
pany would sweep off in their machines for 
scenes, often of violence, at one or another 
of the locations Seth Hacker had got good 
money for showing them—Hawn’s Mill, on 
the North Fork back of Barntop, a tunnel 
mouth in a lonely cafion of the hills. And 
the main street of Union Hill, declared by 
the director to be a peach, was repeatedly 
filmed, with actors in the garb of an earlier 
day driving pack mules to their mines or 
lounging under the wooden awnings. 

Mr. Kershaw lamented that he could so 
seldom steal a location because people who 
were not actors would insist on looking at 
the camera. He would have liked, he said, 
to film Union Hill solely with its lay citi- 
zens; they were such peachy types. With 
this director, people were either types or 
they weren’t types, in which case they were 
the most negligible of human beings. If not 
types, he never saw them. 

He astonished Jane by informing her 
that Marey Tedmon was a type, and after 
observing him one evening in his ancient 
full dress he grew fervid about Marey— 
such beautiful old-ivory manners! The 
man was a find. Mr. Kershaw’s eyes be- 
came moist as he told Jane why. She was 
profoundly impressed by this tribute and 
carried it to Cousin Marcy in Mr. Ker- 
shaw’s own earnest words. She made it 
plain, in her enthusiasm, that a remunera- 
tive career lay open to him if he should care 
to consider it, intimating that she rather 
expected he would. 

But Marcy was horrified, and when he 
had recovered from the first shock, mut- 
tered, ‘How morbidly obscene!”’ There- 
after he was at some pains to avoid the 
notice of Mr. Kershaw, seeming to experi- 
ence terror in his presence. From some se- 
cluded post back of the grinding camera he 
would watch the drama’s unfolding with a 
sort of shuddering relish; but if he chanced, 
even at that distance, to note the director’s 
calculating eye upon him, he would turn 
and scamper off through the shrubbery 
with something of the effect, Jane thought, 
of a seared rabbit. Marcy’s manner of re- 
jecting a film career left no room for an ob- 
server to suspect him of indecision. 

There were ten of these fevered days for 
Jane, days passed in another world, where 
make-believe and the real were confusingly 
blended; days of fantastic make-believe 
out-of-doors; nights within that were in- 
dubitably real and that would yet disturb- 
ingly seem quite unreal at moments when 
some sharp reminder of the old life would 
oddly intrude at the height of ‘a prepos- 
terous gayety in the old parlor. For the 
members of Mr. Kershaw’s delightful com- 
pany, quartered inadequately at the In- 
ternational Hotel, had, at Jane’s cordial 
urging, made the Tedmon House their own 
each evening and enlivened its remotest 
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dull recesses with music and a mild but win- 
some revelry. 

Learning, with a poorly cloaked start of 
amazement, that the house was positively 
without any mechanical device for produc- 
ing dance or other music—save the tinkling 
box which he declared ought to be safe in 
some museum—Mr. Kershaw thoughtfully 
procured a phonograph from the village 
and a dozen late dance records by wire 
from the city to supplement the more 
austere collection of the machine’s lessor. 
Jane, in a festival glow, cleared the floor of 
the old parlor, shoving tables, sofas and 
chairs against the walls—Sumner Gale him- 
self in boyish gayety helped her with the 
marble-topped big table—and thereafter 
the room relived a little of its sprightly 
past. 

After that startling recognition of him as 
a type, Marcy Tedmon never so much as 
ventured downstairs while the dancing was 
in progress, but the doors were left open so 
Wiley Tedmon in his bed might hear the 
sounds of revelry. 

Jane still knew how to enter a ballroom; 
but her first inspection of the modish dance 
warned her that her own learning stopped 
abruptly there. She sat out the first eve- 
ning, resting on the fiction of a slightly 
sprained ankle. But these new inmates of 
the house were so unaffectedly friendly 
that, on the second evening, she confessed 
to not having kept up her dancing and was 
prevailed upon to accept a lesson from the 
cordially solicitous Florine, who recom- 
mended dancing as a sovereign preserver of 
the slim silhouette. Florine admitted being 
in a constant worry about her own sil- 
houette and wished to be told how Jane 
had kept hers. 

“How do you ever keep your hips 
down?’’ was the way she phrased it. 

Instinctively imitating the rambling vol- 
ubility of those about her, Jane evaded a 
direct answer. She hardly liked to say that 
she supposed she did it by constant activity 
in a realm humbler than Florine’s. But the 
prevailing dance step seemed not too intri- 
cate and she accepted the kindly offer. It 
appeared that all you must do was to walk 
lightly, a little on your toes, and trust for 
the rest to your partner. Quickly Jane had 
the sensation that she was dancing, and 
even before she had gone once around the 
room with Florine she was claimed by 
Sumner Gale, who said that, if there was 
any teaching to do, why hadn’t Jane 
brought her troubles straight to him in the 
first place? After that night—she received 
careful lessons from every gentleman pres- 
ent and many from Sumner Gale—she 
danced continuously. 

And it was no longer a mere social for- 
mality. She liked it. Strangely, it seemed 
that dancing opened a way of escape for 
many odd little impulses that for so many 
years she had been compelled to keep shut 
within. She couldn’t name or define these. 
She thought of them vaguely as little things 
that had demanded to come out—and now 
they came. Guided by Sumner Gale or 
another, thinking no longer of her feet or 
straining for the right turn, she submitted 
to this new ecstasy. 

Sometimes, as her partner smoothly 
brought her past the old music box on its 
table against the wall, she would thrill to a 
swift little vision of Sarah Tedmon dancing 
alone here, in, it seemed to her, some re- 
mote earlier life. Better and better she 
understood what Sarah had wanted and 
all she had seen in the place that waited 
for her. 

And she, Jane, knew now what she 
wanted. From a vague wanting of life, the 
desire had taken form. It wasn’t just 
dancing, to be sure, but dancing expressed 
it; told the story of it in poetry that again 
created glamorous visions she could believe 
in so long as she danced. 

She was not always herself when the 
music stopped. Sometimes when Sumner 
Gale led her from the heated room into the 
thin night air—they built nightly fires in 
the great marble fireplace that had been 
cold so many years—she would dream a 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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She was desperately resolved that this 
should be true. 

“Tsn’t this the snuggest moonlight?” he 
asked, and kissed Jane again, after which 
the roadster purred and they went down 
into the magic of silver that seemed some- 
how to retreat before them. 

And one certain magic—of gold instead 
of silver—had dissolved for Jane. There 
had come an icy flash of discovery in rela- 
tion to Sumner Gale. It not only shocked 
her painfully but left her floundering in 
some abhorrent stupefaction. She hardly 
dared word the thing herself. She recalled 
Marcy’s phrase—‘“‘morbidly obscene.”’ It 
was nothing less than that. She watched 
Gale’s face intent above the wheel as they 
wound a tortuous way down the grade. 
She tried to believe that she was mistaken, 
but her subtlest efforts brought only a 
deeping conviction of its truth. It was a 
monstrous truth and the time she knew it 
most terribly for a truth was when he kissed 
her. Stripped of its hideous implications 
and put in all its barren brutality, she felt 
toward Sumner Gale like a mother! 

In panic, she tried again and again to 
read another meaning in her sensation as 
she sat by the alert youth who skillfully 
eased them down a precarious road, but 
just as often she had to admit failure. The 
truth, arid and gaunt, stared her down, as 
insistently unemotional as the skull on 
Marcy’s cabinet. In the face of it she 
groped for some relieving angle, some ex- 
tenuating reservation. It must be not be- 
cause she was old—no, no; but because 
Sumner Gale was young; so much younger 
than his years, which were almost her own. 
He would be a boy all his days, while she 
had merely ripened. 

Certainly she hadn’t felt motherly to- 
ward Elmer Dorcey; there had been no 
slightest trace of that taint in the aloof, 
dispassionate and purely scientific spirit in 
which she had tested Elmer’s reactions to 
her near presence. And she was still good 
to look at; she knew it now from other men 
who plainly didn’t suspect her of being old. 
These reflections had afforded her some 
slight relief by the time they were back in 
the Tedmon drive. She had definitely 
settled it in her mind that, if she felt like a 
mother to Sumner Gale, it was because she, 
being not old, found him incorrigibly young. 
But he was funny and nice and she liked 
him a lot. 

When he had lifted her out he followed 
his custom of enfolding her and she nestled 
a moment comfortably in his arms. 

“It was a jolly ride,’’ she said. 

His hand lay along her face, fingers pat- 
ting her temple. He made his wonted play 
on her name—“‘Ladybird, you have a peach 
of a voice, It’s so warm and cozy.” 

“Thank you, my dear,”’ said Jane plac- 
idly, her panic gone. He had been—she 
thought happily of the word—a symbol 
only; a symbol of the life richly awaiting 
her. Back in the parlor, they danced; and 
Jane, forgetting his literal name and state, 
forgot also the maternal stirrings with 
which he had appallingly inspired her. 
They were both young—herself merely not 
too young. 

Thus the evenings went, with innocent 
merrymaking during which the mummers 
explored every part of the old house, not 
omitting the apartment of Wiley Tedmon, 
who rejoiced in the younger women and 
especially in the beauteous Marian Dele- 
van, who became so impressed with him 
that she often spent an hour at the bedside, 
with his door open, as usual, so that the 
dance music could come to his long-starved 
ears. The experience seemed to mean al- 
most as much to Wiley as it meant to Jane, 
though she often found him in a desperate 
sort of dejection at these times. From one 
of her thoughtful visits to the stricken man 
Miss Delevan came to the parlor one night 
to display to Jane and to Maude Picker- 
ing—by day the Dowager Duchess of Blax- 
ham—the diamond ring Wiley had taken 
from his finger to bestow upon her. 

“He’s awfully pathetic,” said Miss Dele- 
van, “though he must have been a prince 
in his time.” 
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She extended her hand that the ring 
might be observed. 

“‘He’s worn it so many years,”’ Jane told 
her—‘‘so many years that he’s lain there all 
alone. He must have felt you were bringing 
him something very wonderful.” 

“Yes, he did,” said Miss Delevan very 
simply. ‘I shall have it reset, of course,”’ 
she added, concerning the ring. 

“It’s a good stone,”’ said Maude Picker- 
ing. ‘‘But, my dear, you should have 
known him in the old days. Talk about be- 
ing a prince! They called him Cupid in 
those times, when I was trouping. I never 
happened to meet him myself, but a little 
skirt-dancer friend of mine did—we were 
out with a Devil’s Auction company that 
season—and the second time he saw her he 
gave her a diamond. Talk about stones, I 
wish you could have seen the size of that one 
compared to this! I give you my word, my 
dear, an ostrich couldn’t haveswallowed it.” 

Miss Pickering dismissed the new gift 
pityingly, while Jane pictured an ostrich 
pecking doubtfully at that earlier one, only 
to abandon any thought of swallowing it. 

“‘T’ve never thought such large stones re- 
fined,” remarked Miss Delevan, holding 
her hand up to a critical and apparently 
satisfied inspection. Jane thought she must 
have been very amiable, indeed, to poor 
Cousin Wiley. 

It was Mr. Kershaw, the director, who 
was most curious about the old house and 
who had Jane lead him into every room of 
it in order, as he explained, that he might 
see how the big mining push of the seven- 
ties lived when they had it. He extended a 
respectful survey to all the ancient furni- 
ture, which Jane by this time knew was 
hideous, and he was properly refreshed by 
a sight of such old gowns as Maurine 
Slater had left intact. He declared the de- 
spised wedding dress to be a peach, and he 
was so emotional over a fan of ivory and 
feathers that Jane prevailed upon him to 
accept it as a memento of their happy ac- 
quaintance. 

He yielded to her pressure only with mis- 
givings and warned her against lavish be- 
stowing of these possessions. He astounded 
her by the price he said the wedding veil 
would be worth today—the price of a great 
many silver door knobs. 

From above stairs they went below, for 
Mr. Kershaw insisted on the cellar and con- 
gratulated himself when he had been shown 
it. He found what he called a bully old 
door—a door of stout oak barred with 
wrought iron, heavily hinged and secured 
by what he termed one peach of a padlock. 
He at once conceived that this would be the 
door to old Jud Spurley’s strong room, 
where he kept the gold from his mine, and 
wished to know if it couldn’t be opened in 
the interests of drama. 

Delighted to serve him—a jolly soul, save 
when he barked at his actors—she hurried 
off for the great bunch of keys that hung in 
an upstairs storeroom. Together they 
searched for the key that would unlock the 
stout door, trying many that proved to be 
wrong. 

It was only then that Jane remembered 
the door and told her friend that it led to 
the wine cellar, long closed. Mr. Kershaw 
remarked that they were again building 
wine cellars as substantially as this. 

They found a key at last that seemed to 
fit the lock, but this was rusted and it was 
only after the director had drenched it with 
kerosene that he was able, with the stoutest 
effort of his big hands, to achieve his pur- 
‘pose. The lock seemed to loosen itself 
grudgingly, the bar complained when it was 
wrenched away from the rusted staple, and 
the door groaned, when Mr. Kershaw drew 
it back, as if suffering an intolerable pain in 
its hinges. 

“A gouty old door,” remarked the di- 
rector. 

Cold dampness smote them, laden with a 
musty, sourish-sweet aroma that Jane 
found cloying, but that her companion 
sniffed with a knowing relish. He snatched 


a flashlight from the pocket of his baggy. 


coat and directed its rays about the black 
interior. 
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“Tt’s like a dungeon in an old castle— 
that’s what I used to think when I was a 
little girl and came down here,” said Jane. 

“Some dungeon—sentence me for life!” 
said Mr. Kershaw with a lyric note in his 
voice as he let the light linger on barrels, 
piled cases and bottles in racks along the 
wall. 

“‘T remember our man told me the place 
was about empty,” said Jane, ‘“‘but it seems 
to have a lot of wine in it still.” 

‘A wine cellar the size of this,’’ rejoined 
her friend, still on the lyric note, “‘could be 
‘about empty’ and still have a lot in it. Oh, 
boy!’’ he murmured, sniffing again audibly. 
“‘There must be stuff in those barrels that 
you couldn’t buy today. However zu 

He became businesslike, had a camera 
brought down, lights rigged, and proceeded 
to film the door, half open at first, and then 
with Jud Spurley coming out with a box 
supposed to contain pure gold. 

“And keep your hands up all the time 
you’re in there,” he had grimly warned the 
actor playing Spurley, evoking hearty 
laughter from his cameraman and those 
who worked the big lights brought into the 
cellar. 

Jane wondered a little why her friend 
should be so impressed by the sight of some 
dingy old bottles in a wine cellar. True, he 
condescended to alcoholic stimulant after 
his day’s work, as all his company did; but 
none of them seemed excited about it and 
none of them drank to excess. 

Seth Hacker had been rather contemptu- 
ous of their drinking, remarking to Jane, 
“You know what they put in their gin? 
They put orange juice in it. Ain’t that 
desperate?”’ 

She concluded that Mr. Kershaw’s was 
but a mock ecstasy before the opened door 
of the old wine cellar, explained by his 
flowery temperament. 

Then something happened after ten days; 
something Jane had ceased to believe could 
ever happen. She had been losing herself 
in another tricky impasse of time. Her 
friends had come there ages ago and would 
stay forever. It was life as she had longed 
for life. She had conquered her mountain 
barrier without passing it; those pleasant 
people with their jokes, their songs, their 
simple kindliness, and above all with their 
music and the dance, had met her great 
need. 

It was a staggering blow to learn on one 
of the nights that tomorrow they would all 
go away to their own outer world. She 
couldn’t believe it when she was told by one 
or another. It couldn’t be true, because in 
that case she would be left alone, which, 
for the moment, was unthinkable. She 
wasn’t equal to it, even after they had all 
wrung her hand with warmly repeated as- 
surances that they would never forget the 
pleasant hours she had given them, and 
cordial invitations to ring them up the mo- 
ment she reached Hollywood. 

She saw Sumner Gale go with a little of 
the feeling that something of her youth 
went with him; but she couldn’t yet believe 
he wasn’t to be in front of the house tomor- 
row, telling the Duchess of Blaxham—who 
would weep bitterly on hearing it—that he 
could never leave these simple honest folk 
who had made him realize that to be a man 
is to be more than a paltry duke. 

And Sumner Gale was truly back in the 
morning. With Mr. Kershaw occupying 
Jane’s place in the shining blue roadster, he 
came by for another farewell and called her 
Ladybird and said she was the stunningest 
pal he’d ever had. And this he said, even 
though Jane, expecting no one, was again 
with swathed hair, in a gingham frock and 
shoes never to be danced in, quite as he had 
first beheld her that so-long-ago morning of 
their arrival. He came inside the house, 
leaving Mr. Kershaw in the car, seized Jane 
in his bubbling humor, dashed the towel 
from her head, rumpled her hair and kissed 
her a long good-by. 

“‘Oh, you’re dear,” she told him. “And 
I wish I could—I don’t know how to say 
it—I wish I could look after you.’’. She 
managed a laugh. ‘I suppose if I went to 

church I'd be praying for you after you go.” 
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She pulled his head down and kissed him. 
‘“*Good-by, and don’t forget me.” 

“You can just bet I won’t do that little 
thing,” he told her. ‘‘And don’t forget to 
call me up the moment you get to Los 
Angeles. We'll all see that you have a won- 
derful time there.” 

He was in the car again, waving his 
checkered cap to her, his dark hair alive in 
the morning breeze. Beside him, Mr. Ker- 
shaw made awkward but friendly gestures 
with his big hands. And Jane, still unbe- 
lieving as ever, went back to her long ar- 
rears of cleaning. These good-bys were all 
unreal—part of another film play that any- 
one could see through. Presently her 
friends would come back and the director 
would be roaring for more sex appeal or 
warning the Duchess of Blaxham to look 
out where she threw her cigarette ends. 

It was not until four days later, when cer- 
tain gifts of remembrances came, that her 
desertion began to seem credible. There 
was a bracelet from Mr. Kershaw, “In 
memory of that peachy fan,”’ and an enor- 
mous box of candy, together with his photo- 
graph, from Sumner Gale. 

The photograph was inscribed ‘‘T’o Lady- 
bird, with best love from her old pal,’’ and 
showed him leaning thoughtfully, with two 
supporting fingers at his left temple. Jane 
patted the face in friendly fashion and 
opened the candy. But after she had ex- 
claimed at the beautiful first layer of sweets 
she closed the box again without touching 
even one. It was certain enough now that 
she was definitely alone, once more back in 
the old life, with only her belief that some- 
thing must happen. Candy, at themoment, 
seemed incongruous. 
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HE furniture in the parlor had been re- 

stored to its formal order, the chairs 
grouped in a sort of austere expectancy, the 
big marble-topped table precisely under the 
crystal chandelier, the wax lilies precisely 
at its center. 

Yet there were little reminders of its late 
lively occupancy that Jane hesitated to re- 
move. They linked her with the world. 
There were ashes and charred wood in the 
fireplace, among them many cigarette ends, 
some with gold tips, that would have been 
cast there by Sumner Gale. On the big 
table someone had left a pair of dice with 
which a vivacious game had often been 
played. High on the marble shelf of the 
mantel stood a square bottle, empty, with 
a gay label to declare that it had once held 
gin. Behind a sofa was a small crumpled 
handkerchief, still emanating a faint per- 
fume. And under a chair she had found a 
metal vanity case containing a lipstick and 
a tiny round box of rouge. Several half- 
emptied boxes of cigarettes were left. 

She couldn’t bring herself to rid the room 
of these objects. They made it more hu- 
man. In its tomblike silence, they were 
life—life with a lasting savor that denied 
her present solitude. 

She would come here and stand where 
she could see them all—the gin bottle, the 
cigarette ends in the fireplace, the dice, 
handkerchief, vanity case. They helped 
her to repeople the room with dancing cou- 
ples and laughing groups, to hear echoes of 
that inciting jerky music with its tyrannous 
rhythm. 

It was easy to picture Florine, of the 
carefully waved hair that was so very yel- 
low it somehow failed to convince; or 
Marian Delevan, with her rather vacant 
smile except when she faced the camera; or 
the elderly Maude Pickering, with her some- 
times overprofuse grand-dame manner ‘yor 
Mr. Kershaw, who smoked constantly, 
lighting one cigarette from another and 
beaming like a fond father upon his children 
when he no longer had to bark at their 
acting. 

She wondered about sex appeal, the thing 
Florine hadn’t shown enough of to satisfy 
the director. She thought it might be a 
matter of cosmetics, which all the ladies 
used profusely. Perhaps Florine hadn’t 
put hers on right that day Mr. Kershaw 
cried in a hurt voice for more of it. 
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Once, thinking this, she opened the van- 
ity case, reddened the lips that were a little 
full, and suffused her cheeks with an opaque 
red from eyes to chin. The result seemed 
not to enrich whatever of that mysterious 
sex appeal might be her native dower, and 
she cautiously lighted a cigarette for what 
might be the needed touch. The effect was 
still unsatisfactory, she considered, study- 
ing her face closely in the small mirror of 
the vanity case, the fuming cigarette at a 
corner of her mouth. 

She went to the big mirror over the man- 
tel to survey herself from a little distance. 
She wasn’t so bad then; but still, she de- 
cided, the sex appeal was but moderate. 
She tried to make her eyes languorous, 
letting the lids fall in the sultry fashion of 
Florine. But here she choked on the ciga- 
rette until tears streaked her rouge and she 
went to wash her face. Whatever sex ap- 
peal might mean, she was certain she 
couldn’t compete with Florine until she be- 
came adept with cigarettes and learned to 
apply rouge more plausibly. 

But she left all the little traces of her 
friends where they lay. The gin bottle on 
the mantel, merely by itself, gave the room 
a sociable warmth. 

She had not resumed her walks beyond 
the town, realizing that they had been 
merely an excuse for daydreaming that 
wasn’t practical. They had been pleasant, 
even thrilling; but of themselves they 
could never take her up the grade. She 
couldn’t merely wish herself up that grade. 
It was a practical grade and required a 
stern practicality in those who went over it. 

So she spent much of her time indoors 
now, grimly being as practical as she could. 
Marcy’s fifteen hundred dollars was still 
intact; that was a start. To this she men- 
tally added the sum that Mr. Kershaw had 
pronounced the wedding veil to be worth. 
She found other lace that she knew must be 
of value, much of it having come from the 
old gowns Maurine had worked over. She 
needed only to meet a purchaser for all this, 
someone knowing and wanting rare old lace. 

She would feel qualms, she knew, at rob- 
bing the yellowed wedding gown of its veil 
and thought a little dolorously of the bride 
it once filmily protected. But that, of 
course, wasn’t practical thinking. Jane 
Starbird was of more importance than a 
bride of long ago, now dust. Jane Starbird 
was alive, wanting the world—going to 
have it. 

It was while she brooded over laces one 
day that Marcy came to tell her of a caller. 
Mr. G. T. Maltby had stopped for a mo- 
ment to say he would be pleased to return 
later and spend the night with them. Jane 
pondered the name. 

“But he’s dead; he died twenty years 
ago,” she told Marcy. 

“Tt was J. D. that died; this is his son, 
G. T.,” he patiently explained. ‘‘He has to 
go on down the valley to a ranch, and he’ll 
come back here for the night. Of course 
we can put him up.” . 

He glanced doubtfully at Jane, as if sus- 
pecting the house might already be filled 
with guests. 

“Of course,” Jane absently agreed. She 
had long ago dismissed all Maltbys as pos- 
sible factors in her salvation. Then a ray of 
inspiration flashed. G.T. Maltby might be 
a connoisseur of laces, one who would spare 
no expense to add to his collection. “Of 
course we can put him up,” she repeated 
with zest. ‘‘I’ll have the yellow room ready 
for him, and I’ll see that Chong gives him 
a good dinner—a chicken and new peas.” 

“He’s an affable soul; he—he talks 
about almost everything,” said Marcy. 
“And not a bit raffish, like the old boy.’ 

“Then he will talk about lace,” said Jane 
to herself. 

“I dare say he won’t bore us too much,” 
Marcy hoped, and pattered off, leaving her 
to arrange her laces in the order most likely 
to enchant G. T. Maltby, whom she imag- 
ined lifting them in pale, delicate hands like 
Marcy’s and becoming ecstatic over their 
fineness. 

She would have to bring them to his no- 
tice herself, she knew. Marcy was still 
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cordially her well-wisher, but he was im- 
practical beyond belief—more than ever so 
since the picture people had gone. From 
being shocked by the suggestion of Mr. 
Kershaw, so that he evaded the director 
with every sign of terror, he had come to 
show not a little complacency over having 
been found to be a type. Of course, the 
thought of his acting before a camera was 
as morbidly obscene as ever; but still, to be 
a type—that was something. Apparently 
no one had ever before told him he was 
anything at all, nor had he himself thought 
so. He was rather pluming himself on the 
discovery of this novel merit. He professed 
to deprecate it with a delicate disgust, but 
Jane could see that he was set up. She 
knew at last that Cousin Marcy was 
pathetically old. 

G. T. Maltby arrived at six, in the larg- 
est of motor cars, impressive both for its 
size and its fittings, which were so many 
and so elaborate as to give it a pompous 
air. Jane didn’t observe it from her win- 
dow until its owner had descended, but he 
would plainly be a person of means to pur- 
chase any laces that might enslave his 
fancy. A little later she went to the parlor 
to meet the guest. 

In the hall, she heard his loud full laugh 
and instantly wondered that Marcy could 
have evoked it. Marcy was not given to 
humorous anecdote. But it became clear 
at once that Mr. Maltby was, and that it 
had been one of his own stories he laughed 
at. Marcy looked relieved when she en- 
tered and lost not a moment in presenting 
her to the guest. 

Jane’s heart fell at sight of him. Decid- 
edly, she'thought, he wasn’t a lace-looking 
man. He was large and loud, dressed in 
rough but costly garments, and he con- 
spicuously lacked the ascetic bearing Jane 
had previsioned of a male lace fancier. She 
glanced at his hands and was unable to 
imagine them fingering a filmy bit of lace 
almost caressingly. His full face was a 
ruddy pink under carefully parted blond 
hair, of which there seemed only enough 
left to cover his skull rather meagerly. His 
eyes, pale blue, looked out under pale 
brows that were roundly arched to give him 
a permanently startled expression, with 
faint traces of hurt indignation. He rocked 
on his feet before the fireplace, hands rat- 
tling silver coins in the pockets of his gray 
knickerbockers, his heavily shod feet well 
apart, as if, Jane thought, he had merely 
come into his own house. Still, if he didn’t 
want lace himself, he might know someone 
who would. She must continue to be 
practical. 

G. T. Maltby elaborately acknowledged 
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diately plunged into an anecdote concerning 
a hunting trip his father and Jane’s father 
had once taken, bursting again into hearty 
laughter at its conclusion. He went on to 
talk of hunting, fishing, flying, golf and 
polo, halting only to ask if Marcy had seen 
any polo lately, and where the golf course 
lay from there. He was not easily per- 
suaded that this sequestered community 
had no golf course. 

“But what do you do with yourselves 
then?”’ he facetiously demanded; and after 
laughing at this sally, he proceeded to tell 
of lately getting the seventh hole in one on 
his own favorite course. It had cost him a 
lot of champagne, that shot—of course it 
had only been luck, finding the hole in one 
that way. It had given him a queer feeling, 
just the same. He went on to ask Marcy 
what he thought of the political situation. 

Marcy knew and thought nothing about 
this; but before he could explain his in- 
competence, Mr. Maltby was telling him 
about it in detail and hadn’t yet finished 
when dinner was announced by the gong. 

As Marcy had informed Jane, their guest 
talked about almost everything, but she 
was now sure that lace would not be in his 
repertoire. He probably knew lace by 
sight, but that would be all. If only she 
had found some guns or hunting dogs or 
polo ponies! 

In the dining room, their guest glanced 
casually over the set table and then at the 
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No other car, regardless of price, accom- 
plishes the completeness of protection for 
operating parts now found in the Better Buick. 


Dirt causes wear! So Buick has sealed all its 
operating units behind iron or steel housings. 
This is the famous ‘‘Sealed Chassis.’’ It keeps 
dirt and wear out, lubrication in! 


And in addition, every bit of air, oil and gas- 
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oline used by the engine now is cleaned! Air 
cleaner, gasoline filter and oil filter are now 
added to Buick’s famous protection against 
wear. This is the ‘‘Triple-Sealed Engine’’! 


You cannot find the same completeness of 
protection on other motor cars. Look for it 
before you buy. It means long life and re- 
duced upkeep. 5 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
salvation at heart were generously willing 
to pay. 

“Quite so,” murmured Marcy Tedmon; 
adding, ‘‘Of course, I speak as a neutral to 
whom any sort of alcoholic stimulant has 
always been infelicitous in its effects.” 

“T’m aneutral,too—to an extent,” agreed 
Mr. Maltby, and for a time he spoke of 
other things than liquor. 

He was happily not one of those talkers 
who require almost constant signs of atten- 
tion from their hearers, and Jane, during 
his protracted discourse, had taken advan- 
tage of this. She was idly recalling talk she 
had heard about the present subterranean 
traffic in what the workingman was better 
without—but not people like Mr. Maltby. 
The picture people had said a lot about it. 
She recalled how one or another member of 
the company had been able to “‘get it” for 
sixty dollars, if you took a case. Her wan- 
dering mind came at last to the wine cellar 
that day she opened it for Mr. Kershaw. 
She heard again the lyric note in his voice 
as he raptly murmured, “Oh, boy! You 
can’t buy that stuff today!” 

All at once she was dazzled by a certain 
corollary of this impassioned tribute. To 
say you couldn’t buy that stuff today was 
also to say that you could sell it at a price 
to make you suddenly rich! 

Her heart began to quicken its beats; 
she stirred uneasily in her chair, glancing 
brightly at G. T. Maltby now, as one fas- 
cinated by his hearty and quite personal 
conversation. She was no longer bored, as 
Marcy Tedmon all too plainly was. She 
had forgotten her laces. Old lace was too 
unquestionably not the dominating hobby 
of this guest. With a steadily warming im- 
patience, she waited for the meal to end, her 
mind racing with different manners of 
speech in which she would apprise Maltby 
of an opportunity further to protect, in his 
own fashion, the best interests of the work- 
ingman. The Tedmon cellar might be 
‘about empty,” but it was a large cellar. 

Her chance came only after an hour in 
the parlor, when Mr. Maltby, seeming to 
have said all he had to say about almost 
everything, bade her good night and as- 
cended the stairs with Marcy. She bounded 
up the back stairway and through the back 
hall to waylay Maltby at the door of his 
room. He came, humming a current ballad 
and winding the watch he had removed 
from his wrist. 

How glad she was that she needn’t pro- 
pose lace to him! A mention of the world’s 
choicest lace would surely not have brought 
to his pinkly florid face the look of instant 
grave concern that her first words about 
the wine cellar did. 

“And I thought you might like to go 
down there right now,” Jane added after 
her brief exposition, ‘ 

“Of course right now! Why not right 
now?” he demanded. ‘‘You interest me; 
I needn’t tell you that.’’ 

He followed her through the back hall 
and down the back stairs. All was turmoil 
in Jane’s mind. Descending the stairs, she 
was aware of saying, “‘Better than lace, a 
lot better!’ 

“Better than lace?’’ echoed Maltby. 
“Well, we’ll just see about that. I hope 
LOS. 

“IT mean we shall have to get candles,” 
Jane explained. 

She got two from the kitchen and tried 
to light one, but her hands shook so that 
Maltby had to do it. They descended other 
dark stairs and stood before the old oak 
door. Jane recalled only then that she 
hadn’t locked it after it was filmed as the 
door of Jed Spurley’s strong room. She 
heard again Mr. Kershaw’s grim admoni- 
tion to the actor to hold his hands up while 
in the cellar. She flung back the door and 
Mr. Maltby preceded her over its threshold. 

Jane stationed herself by the door, feel- 
ing that she had done her part. The rest 
would be Maltby’s. Again that sourish- 
sweet aroma clogged her senses. Plainly, 
too, it enveloped Mr. Maltby, who was 
sniffing with his head up, much as the old 
war horse is said to react to battle scents. 
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He advanced into the dungeon, candle aloft, 
his head turning to scan the row of barrels 
and cases and the bottles in racks along the 
wall. When he had come to the end, he 
turned to regard Jane from beneath his 
newly startled brows. 

“Little girl, we may have something 
here.” 

He hadn’t called her little girl before. 
His tone was hushed, yet vibrant. Mr. 
Maltby, also, was excited. He placed his 
candle on an up-ended case and went to the 
four barrels side by side, slightly rolling 
each one to test its weight. * He glanced elo- 
quently back to Jane when he had done 
this, but did not speak. The moment 
seemed too tense for talk. He ran his eye 
casually over the cases, but seemed to be 


searching for something beyond or above - 


them. 

“Ah!” he breathed, and quickly went to 
take a length of thin rubber tubing from 
where it hung on a hook. He shook the dust 
from this, and placing one end in his mouth, 
blew vehemently through it. Again he 
searched for something and found a ham- 
mer with which he began to loosen the bung 
protruding from the upper side of a barrel. 
When he had this out, he tucked one end of 
his hose into the opening, paid out half its 
length and applied his lips to the other end. 

When he had blown into the tube his 
cheeks were roundly distended, but now 
they became concave with an effort that 
held Jane fascinated; his eyebrows began 
to arch unbelievably, the eyes poignant: 
with anxiety. 

Then she beheld a wondrous change in 
the grotesquely distorted face. The wide 
eyes closed in ecstasy, the anxious lines re- 
laxed to a great peace. There were two con- 
tractions of the face, as if the investigator 
had twice swallowed. 

He took the tube from his lips, arose 
from his bent posture over the barrel, and 
beaming widely upon Jane, again breathed 
“Ah!” At the distance of a dozen feet, she 
was sensible of the breath. 

Mr. Maltby stood a moment, as in some 
dreamy retrospect, then repeated his curi- 
ous manipulations with a second barrel. 
Again he seemed to swallow twice, and 
once more he breathed ‘‘ Ah!” in a hushed 
but potent manner. 

This time he added, “‘Little girl, I want 
to tell you something.”’ He held up a hand 
impressively. “Bourbon—nothing but 
bourbon!” He stared fondly at Jane a mo- 
ment, then at the tubing, as if he liked 
them both. 

When he rose from the third barrel and 
again breathed an intense ‘‘Ah!” at Jane, 
she became aware that, from the openings 
in the three barrels, and quite noticeably 
from Mr. Maltby himself, the cellar’s 
aroma had been enriched almost unbear- 
ably. She stepped nearer to the door and 
pushed it a little open. Her guest seated 
himself heavily on the fourth barrel and 
stared again at the racks of bottles. Pres- 
ently he took the candle and began a mi- 
nuter survey of these, withdrawing bottles 
to sean their dusty labels. 

“Steinberger Cabinet,” she heard him 
say in a husky whisper, and then, at fra- 
grant intervals, “‘Chateau Latour,’ or 
“Chateau Margaux,” or ‘‘Sandman’s 
Port,’ or ‘‘Henessey,’’ or, perhaps, “Sherry.” 

Then he examined the unopened cases, 
sometimes turning them over to read their 
markings. The most of these seemed to 
contain gin, a word that Mr. Maltby would 
mutter repeatedly to himself with a chant- 
ing effect. He seemed to begin counting 
the bottles in the racks, but gave this up. 
Even the unopened cases, which looked to 
be few enough, proved too many to count. 
He returned to the barrels. 

‘fWhy, here’s another one!” he re- 
marked delightedly, as if the fourth barrel 
had just arrived. He presently swallowed 
twice from this—or was it three times? But 
his ‘‘Ah!”’ had lost none of its fervor or 
fragrance. He then placed his tube in the 
first barrel and sipped from it calculatingly, 
as if he might have forgotten that flavor. 

Finally he replaced the bungs in the four 
barrels, swept a last fond look around the 
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racked walls and took up his candle. Jane 
now noticed that his flushed countenance 
was grimy with dust and cobwebs, but his 
look of elation was still legible. The waver- 
ing flame of the candle caused shadows to 
play confusingly over his face; almost it 
seemed that Mr. Maltby himself slightly 
wavered. 

“‘Ab-so-lute-ly priceless,’”” he began. 
“Little girl, I want to tell you something— 
you're perfectly wonderful! That’s what 
you are, little girl, perfectly wonderful!” 

He came to the door, stumbling rather 
awkwardly over the hammer he had used. 

“Oh, my!” cried Jane. ‘And maybe 
you know someone who would buy all that 
stuff.” 

“Don’t be silly,” he retorted. “Know 
him best in the world—name of Maltby— 
G. T. Maltby; that’s all—just Maltby.’ 
He patted her hedvily on a shoulder. 

“Oh, thank you, I’m sure,” she returned, 
pushing the door wide open and stepping 
outside where the air was less weighty. Mr. 
Maltby hung back for a moment of ecstatic 
contemplation, passing his candle slowly 
before him. He murmured a word indis- 
tinctly. “I beg your pardon?” said Jane. 

He parted the syllables of his word and 
lingered upon them with loving care. 

“‘T said ’s prishe-lesh.”’ 

“Oh,” said Jane. She went ahead up the 
stairs, holding back her candle for Mr. 
Maltby, who had stumbled again, this time 
over a wisp of excelsior. Jane’s heart was 
singing. ‘‘Better than lace, better than 
lace!” she heard herself say. 

“Know ’m besh in world,” declared Mr. 
Maltby. “Little girl, you’re a perfec’ 
marvel to me.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure,”’ said Jane again, 
and guided him solicitously through a nar- 
row passage to the kitchen. 

When he had gone heavily upstairs, she 
heard his hearty laughter and his voice in 
vivacious talk. She thought perhaps he had 
awakened Marcy Tedmon, but when she 
followed, found that he talked to himself. 
She was glad she had gone, however, be- 
cause he had absent-mindedly entered a 
room not his own and, his coat off, was sur- 
veying, in some bewilderment, a dismantled 
trundle-bed. She led him to the yellow 
room on the other side of the house, and 
Mr. Maltby remembered it the moment he 
saw his bag there. He again patted her 
shoulder with a heavy hand. 

“You’re the marvelous’ little girl in the 
whole worl’,”’ he told her. 

She thanked him and wondered how long 
that fruity aroma of the wine cellar would 
continue to seem a presence throughout the 
house. 

XVII 
OW goodly is our heritage! But, my 
dear child, how could you ever think 
of anything so brilliant?’’ Thus an admir- 
ing but bewildered Marcy Tedmon the fol- 
lowing day, after he had heard Jane’s 
exciting narrative. 

“Tt simply occurred to me,” 
modestly. 

Marcy regarded her with pleased awe. 

“But it didn’t occur-to me. I’m sure it 
wouldn’t have, even if I’d remembered that 
Wiley would always keep the cellar well 
stocked—and then, poor soul, suddenly 
find himself where all that stuff he used to 
be so fond of was nothing to him—impos- 
sible to him. You know’”’—Marcy as- 
sumed a confidential air—‘‘I seem to have 
the type of mind that things don’t occur 
to. I mean obvious things.” 

Jane explained further. 

“T first thought of all that fine old lace 
upstairs; but after he’d talked a while, I 
guessed he wouldn’t care so much for lace.” 

“He wouldn’t,” Marcy agreed. “That 
conclusion would have occurred even to me, 
but I’d never have thought of the other.” 

“Tt just came to me,’”’ Jane repeated. 
“Of course, Mr. Kershaw had already told 
me it was stuff you couldn’t buy nowadays; 
and I guessed, if you couldn’t buy it, that 
would mean you could sell it if you had jit. 
And I knew we had it—and Mr. Maltby 
wasn’t anyone that would be crazy about 
lace—so you see that’s how it was.” 
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“Capital!” applauded Marey, 
by this bit of ratiocination so a 
simple and yet, as he kept remin 
so immeasurably beyond his ow 
Having heard but Jane’s story ¢ 
vious evening, he had now to h 
morning’s interview before their 
gone. 

G. T. Maltby, it seemed, had 
Jane again to the cellar; and alth 
in a more dispassionate frame of 
had left it with his first remarkal 
siasm. He had roughly calcula 
tles in the racks, counted the case; 
and estimated the contents of the 
rels. The whisky, he stated, 
shrunk at least half, in the yeg 
been shut away there, and it ap 
carry more than a trace of tannic, 
the containers; but he would find 
remedy this; and anyway it w 
to be cut down, because it was n 
high a proof—at least a hundred a 
he considered. So it was still 
priceless, which seemed to mean 
Maltby had no intention of hagg’ 
a price. 

‘“And he made me lock the old 
and promise to guard the key ar 
wouldn’t consider anyone else'si 0 
I had his,” Jane concluded. 

“Of course you’d promise that 
gested Marcy. 

“Well, I said I wouldn’t COr 
other offer if he made his quick 
thought he might go away and fi 
about it—he’s such a busy man, € 
does like a glass of wine with h 1 
now and then.” 

“By Jove, but you are shrewd 
beamed on her. 

“But he seemed awfully in 
said he’d lose no time. He thought 
way, the fairest to both of us, was 
all the stuff taken down to a ple 
where it can be examined and 
tested, or whatever it needs, and 
tell me the price. So I said, all rig 
didn’t wait too long. And he 
wouldn’t wait too long. He promi 
fully he wouldn’t. I think th 
truthful.” 

“Oh, I’m sure of that,” ag 
“How very extraordinary it all 

“But something was bound to 
she reminded him; ‘‘so it isn’t s 
dinary after all.” 

“Still ” insisted Marcy, 
lost in speculation. 

Nor did G. T. Maltby prove, as 
half feared, to be a man who w 
make a promise, then go out in 
world and forget it. Three days 
afternoon when she had uneasil} 
suspect him of idle speech, he f 
sured Jane by causing to enter 
drive, and make arumbling pr 
to the side door, a mammoth n 
its closed body elaborate with 
gilt lettering. On the side whi 
observed was a spirited painti 
like this, toward which careful-l 
were bearing articles of choice: a’ 
from a charming country residene 
stantly she read an allegory into 
ture. She knew what the van we d 
away. 

She hurried out when thie 
halted. Its driver, who was ac 
by a competent-looking helper— 
them being Mr. Maltby—he 
letter which she nervously sc@ 
Maltby merely requested her 
“the goods we discussed” to 
who was a responsible person. Jt an 
that he did look responsible; am 
man in rough garb, but with a 
manner. His helper was not so ol 
too, had a businesslike manner. # 
course Mr. Maltby wouldn’t have 
so grave a mission to any but 

After only a moment’s h 
showed them the way to the 
locked the oaken door. Then 
candles and they set to work. 
them for atime. They first brov 
of excelsior from their van; into 
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the bottles from the racks. They 
‘thodical and entirely without the 
ift which Mr. Maltby had felt here. 
: looked on from the open door, she 
back to Sarah Tedmon in the act 
ting the old house of its door knobs 
. She was glad to remember that 
Hacker was away this afternoon. 
ye believed, would presently see 
) her, too, as a town-looking woman. 
a while she went away; but she 
tless, and wandered through the 
oking into vacant rooms, sitting a 
-in chairs here and there, going to a 
at intervals to note that the un- 
al men were still at work. 
ad passed two uneasy hours in this 
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when she observed the driver of the 
se and lock its two great doors and 
its seat beside his helper. The im- 
vehicle moved majestically around 
4 and made a slow way down the 
She ran to a front window in time to 
y . . 
{cy Tedmon step wonderingly aside 
s-vey the retreating bulk. He was 
yking back at it when she came, 
ass, to tell him that G. T. Maltby 
forgotten, and they both silently 
<antil the van was lost to view. 
heard its horn sound faintly then, 
ae knew that Union Hill loungers 
ioe mildly wondering about this pro- 
bird of passage from another world. 
ef them would suspect that it carried 
‘its importantly locked doors so 
‘reight of dreams and all her heart. 
ys conscious that her breathing had 
: short, but she only said ‘Oh, 
s' Marcy!” in a quick little breath, 
es wide with-a realization that was 
tubled by nameless doubts. 
‘Marcy was gay, even descending to 
Out of this limbo of forgotten 
they were sending a precious cargo; 
yould triumphantly follow it into 
li Land. It might have happened so 
‘ efore, only things didn’t occur to 
. 5till, he had shown a strain of the 
*tal—hadn’t he written to Maltby? 
hr went up the drive together. To 
e he old house looked shabby as never 
1 shrinking as never before back of its 
ept garden, seeming ashamed of its 
ied, outworn foppery. She felt a 
gf sympathy for it. The face in its 
1; gable looked so sourly hopeless, the 
(ooping tiredly over dull eyes. The 
ise had no future in Beulah Land. 
'3 farewell to Elba,’’ Marcy reminded 
| they went in. Jane thought he 
d't have been quite so conscientiously 
cal at that moment. 
fyway, he never went back to that 
2 zain,” she stoutly retorted. Marcy 
l(zontinue, if he liked, to dwell on the 
.2dth day. Marcy was old. 
had Maurine Slater at work again on 
‘orrow, more for a sane companion- 
) nat would help to keep her feet on 
dround than for the added gown—for 
crse, now, when G. T. Maltby had his 
ssof wine for dinner, she would have 
t gowns than even Maurine could 
itve. After a wordy conference, they de- 
e\on a creation—a re-creation, rather— 
}k chiffon and lace over apricot satin, 
n hing more elaborate than even Mau- 
ead yet dared. But they had magazine 
‘rity for it: “Simplicity is not dead, 
‘ imple simplicity is no longer su- 
rT .. . anew fluttering, flowing sil- 
1\e which often slips back to the slim 
when in repose.” 
Jie doubted if ever again she would 
vimoments of repose. She tried to ex- 
ito Maurine: 
’s a queer thrilly something way 
inside of me that stops my breath; 
el time I try to take a full one I can 
ly ake two or three little ones—kind of 
And I can’t keep still; every bit of 
eps Jumping.” 
urine Slater seemed to understand, 
tae sewed on so coolly that Jane sus- 
e/1 her of friendly pretense. She was 
n that no one else had ever felt that 
dray, 
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The building of the new dress helped also 
to bridge the time until G. T. Maltby 
could have been rejoiced by a sight of the 
laden van. Almost before Jane had begun 
to grow fearful and picture that unwieldy 
vehicle wrecked along some precipitous 
grade, the news came of its safe arrival. 

Seth Hacker brought Jane the letter, 
studying the address at length, before re- 
linquishing it, in a manner inviting any 
confidences she might choose to make—he 
didn’t often bring Jane anything but circu- 
lars. He affected to believe that this was 
one. 

“They certainly spend money on their 
advertisements nowadays,” he made casual 
comment. ‘‘This one’s sent first-class, and 
sealed to make it look like a regular letter.” 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” she said, her eye 
catching an engraved “‘G. T. Maltby.” 

She carelessly took it, together with a 
self-confessed circular that couldn’t wait to 
boast of its lingerie sale inside the big en- 
velope, but had to tell on its outside in red 
letters of Prices Drastically Reduced. Seth 
Hacker merely grunted unamiably as he 
turned from this rebuff. 

She ran with her letter to Marcy Ted- 
mon’s room, then recalled that he would be 
out on one of his aimless walks. But she 
must wait for Marcy. She wasn’t equal to 
opening that letter by herself. She stood it 
against a book on his table and sat where 
she could look at it. But this was devastat- 
ing. She took the letter and held it to the 
light. This wasn’t informing, because the 
Maltby stationery was of elegantly heavy 
linen. Then she tried the flap of the en- 
velope—perhaps it would come unsealed 
with a gentle pulling. She was afraid really 
to open it; but it seemed somehow that if 
the sealing parted she wouldn’t be opening 
it; she could look at the first few words and 
reseal it. 

The flap of the envelope was firm, and 
when she discovered this she was perversely 
relieved. She put the letter back. But she 
couldn’t stay in the room after that. She 
was afraid to open the letter—but afraid 
she would. She went outside, where she 
could run to meet Marcy. 

By the time she had talked him excitedly 
all the way along the drive, and hurried 
him breathless up the stairs, Marcy was 
himself none too valorous in the presence 
of the letter. It was too fateful a missive to 
be opened lightly. As Jane had done, he 
held it up to the unrevealing light, shook it 
close to his ear, bent it between his hands, 
then placed it carefully on edge against the 
book again. 

“But open it!’’ she cried. 

“Tt’s addressed to you,” he reminded her. 

“But I’m afraid to.” 

“What nonsense! It’s only a letter, isn’t 
it? Very well, if I must.” 

But he was a long time finding his favor- 
ite ivory paper cutter with which to slit the 
envelope. Impatient with his fumbling 
search, Jane snatched the letter up, rudely 
tore open the flap and withdrew a folded 
sheet. 

“There! Now we can read it.” She could 
be reckless, having Marcy’s purely moral 
support, and eagerly read over his shoulder. 

The letter contained astounding informa- 
tion in few words. Jane had supposed there 
would be pages of it, remembering Mr. 
Maltby’s discursive habit of speech. But 
the man became succinct when he wrote. 
In this communication he said what he had 
to say in half a page and said it admirably, 
leaving no point unillumined. He acknowl- 
edged the receipt of ‘‘goods delivered by 
you to my representative on the 14th inst.” 
and was pleased to say that on examina- 
tion they proved to be all he had hoped. 
He had estimated the worth of the goods at 
prices current, but there were peculiar rea- 
sons, as Miss Starbird would recognize, why 
it would be inadvisable to trust to a letter 
certain details that had governed this esti- 
mate. These would be more wisely dis- 

closed at a personal interview, should Miss 
Starbird desire same, at which interview 
Mr. Maltby believed he could make plain 
to her that his offer of seventy-six hundred 
and fifty dollars for the goods would be as 
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favorable as any she could hope to secure, 
even under conditions that made the pres- 
ent market peculiar from every point of 
view. Hoping to hear from Miss Starbird 
at her very earliest convenience, he begged 
to remain hers sincerely. 

They stood apart, staring at each other a 
moment in silence. 

“The chap’s businesslike, 
lightly. 

“‘Seventy-six hundred and fifty dollars!” 
breathed Jane. ‘‘Oh,my! How—how much 
is that?” 

‘Why, it’s seven thousand six hundred 
and fifty dollars.’” Marcy was sharp with 
this, a little scornful over his readier appre- 
hension. 

“Oh!” said Jane. 

He had made it sound plainer, though 
she was still aware of wanting to ask how 
much seven thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars might be. But she knew this was 
silly. That sum was simply a great deal of 
money. How absurd of Mr. Maltby to sus- 
pect her of wanting a better offer under 
market conditions peculiar from every 
point of view! This was as much money as 
anyone could want under any market con- 
ditions. 

“‘Well—and there you are,” said Marcy, 
tossing the letter aside with assumed non- 
chalance. 

““Yes—oh, my, yes! There lam!” Jane 
wildly agreed. 

It was on the way to her own room from 
Marcy’s that she encountered Chong, lurk- 
ing, with intention, in the hall near her 
door. 

“Where you go all ’a time?” he de- 
manded. Hewas petulant, visibly burdened 
with importance. 

“Well, Chong?” She would listen to 
something he had to tell her—something he 
would have been saving for days, perhaps 
months. 

“T think, Missy Jane, you very bad 
cook—too much not enough learn how 
cook.” 

“But you’re such a good cook, Chong. 
T don’t have to be a good cook.” 

He seemed not to hear this. 

“Old Chong pretty old cook; pretty 
soon too damn old. You very bad cook; 
you learn how more.” 

“But you’re not old, Chong.” His frail 
bent frame seemed to tremble at this, but 
his eyes kept steadily on hers. She saw that 
he was, indeed, old; he was like a withered, 
brown leaf, that shook to any air; but he 
had always been old. She had, as a little 
girl, thought him very old. “You young 
China boy,” she added gayly. 

“Oh, so-so,” he rejoined; “but pretty 
soon too much not young enough. You 
know’’—he became confidential, glancing 
down the hallway to be sure he was not 
overheard—‘‘some day I think monkey 
fall out of tree,’’ he insisted, raising a wan, 
thin hand, looking above it to the tree’s top. 

“‘ And you want to teach me how to cook 
more better, so I can take your place in the 
kitchen? Oh, you silly old Chong!” 

Unaccountably to herself, she burst into 
shrill laughter, conquered by it, weakly sur- 
rendering. She turned away from him and 
into her own room, mastered by this wild 
laughter. Chong, with his notion of her 
coming days, was too funny. 

“And Seth Hacker!” 

She was in throes of renewed laughter. 
Seth hadn’t been immune from age and he 
would be impressively telling her that she 
must take his place, too; be a good outside 
man, against the time when another mon- 
key fell from a high tree. It was all funny, 
that everyone should be expecting her to 
stay on there, as much a prisoner as Wiley 
Tedmon. She stood by her window luxuri- 
ating in visions of what her future would 
actually be, away from this endless drudg- 
ery, out where life ran. 

After a while she went slowly downstairs 
and through the side door, where she could 
see the barn and that too-familiar garden 
in which it seemed so many of her unthink- 
ing years had been passed—until that day 
when she oddly awoke in time to grasp the 
skirts of her flitting youth. The scene was 
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curiously remote now, and rather pitiful, 
since it no longer had any power to hold 
her. She went down the path a little dis- 
tance and turned to look up at the gable 
that had maliciously winked at her so many 
years ago. The wink was still there—with 
one half-drawn curtain—but now it was 
merely a sheepish, silly wink, an embar- 
rassed confession of impotence; she was 
free of the trap. The old house, if she chose, 
couldn’t clutch her a day longer. 

On this thought she began practically to 
count days. She could hardly leave tomor- 
row, she decided. But the next day would 
find her ready. Not that the actual getting 
ready would take time; her belongings 
were few. But there seemed to be needed, 
somehow, a getting ready in her mind. 
That would take a day, but the whole day 
would be an unbroken.thrill. 

She went on down the path haltingly, 
saying to herself over and over, ‘‘Seventy- 
six thousand dollars!”” After a bit of this 
she reminded herself that it wasn’t ex- 
actly seventy-six thousand dollars. It was 
seventy-six hundred. But what difference? 
Either sum was so royally adequate. 

She passed the barn, where kittens played 
about the open door, passed the wired in- 
closure where silly chickens seemed un- 
aware that anything shining had happened, 
and came to the sty, with its two half- 
grown pigs. They ran to her, grunting. She 
laughed at their little pale eyes under white 
lashes and found a stick with which to 
reach over and scratch their backs that 
showed pinkly under the white bristles. 
They paid no attention to this, but con- 
tinued to grunt urgently into the empty 
trough. 

She glanced up and saw Seth Hacker 
coming with two pails of swill. He nodded 
to her and filled the trough. The pigs drank 
with a great noise, and untidily put their 
forefeet in the trough. Seth leaned over the 
sty to regard them and said they were good 
fleshers. Come fall, there would be some- 
thing to hang up besides bone and gristle; 
not like last winter, when they had butch- 
ered that thin beef critter—‘“‘so gosh- 
almighty thin I had to grease the saw when 
I was cutting her up. Yes, sir!” 

He spoke of the smokehouse he was mak- 
ing ready; also of sausage. They would 
have real pork sausage. All the town butch- 
ers would give you was chopped scraps—of 
everything but pork—mixed with some kind 
of meal. Even a hog would know it wasn’t 
sausage. He picked up the stick Jane had 
discarded and in turn scratched the backs 
of his charges, which seemed to grunt more 
unctuously. 

Jane wanted to blurt out that she 
wouldn’t be here at sausage time. But she 
was withheld. She studied Seth; the square 
solidness that used to mark him was canted 
and shrunken; unstable, under his own 
burden of time. His dream of turkeys in a 
multitude was still untarnished after all the 
years; but they had bowed his shoulders 
and lined his face and whitened his beard— 
and it was kindness not to tell him the 
news. Besides, even now she was loath to 
incur his scorn. She didn’t want him to say 
bitterly that she was nothing but a town- 
looker. 

Moving back toward the house together, 
she merely remarked, as if it were some- 
thing she had almost forgotten, “I have to 
go to the city for a day or so pretty soon.”’ 
She cleverly kept any elation from her tone; 
it rather indicated that she regarded going 
as a hardship. But the mere circumstance, 
thus belittled, was sensational to Seth. 

“Great guns! You going to the city?” 
He stopped in the path to stare his incredu- 
lity. 

“Some business we have to attend to 
with Mr. Maltby,” she explained. 

“Business, hey? That’s certainly funny. 
Nobody ever said a word to me about we 
had business in the city. However, I guess 
folks know their own minds.’”’ He brooded 
a moment, adding grimly, ‘All I hope is, 
I hope they find out they picked the right 
person to settle it.” 

He compelled Jane to infer that he re- 
garded the choice of herself for a probably 
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delicate mission as the gravest of errors, es- 
pecially with other people around of proved 
competence in business matters. She felt 
apologetic when she left him at the door, 
but she laughed when she was alone. 

In her room, she started to pack a suit- 
case and a hand bag; but after beginning, 
it occurred to her that this luxurious detail 
should be saved for tomorrow. She had 
enjoyed enough thrills for one day; she 
would need something like this tomorrow. 
It promised to be a day of barren waiting, 
and the packing could be made to quicken 
at least two of its hours. 

She went to bed early, avoiding any 
after-dinner talk with Marcy, because, al- 
though he continued to be cordially ani- 
mated by her release, she was beginning to 
be aware of an unreasonable little suspicion 
that she was deserting him. She knew 
Marcy didn’t feel this, yet she was unable 
to expel it from her own mind. It persisted 
in lurking among her visions. But the vi- 
sions themselves stayed so glamorous that 
she lay awake a great many hours, vainly 
shutting her eyes, vainly trying not to toss 
and turn in the tingling fever that ran 
through her body. 

Whenever she became a little composed, 
the old clocks would begin to strike, still in 
wide disagreement, so that she had to listen 
to each in turn. And when the last had 
struck she would remember that in a few 
minutes the first would begin again. She 
strove against these interruptions a long 
while. 

A dozen times at intervals the next day 
she packed her bags, then emptied them 
again for the thrill of repacking. And there 
was her room to leave in neat order. In its 
closet she hung the dresses she would never 
need again; the shapeless ones in which she 
had worked, the battered shoes on the floor 
beneath them. There were the first evening 
gowns Maurine Slater had made for her, 
the wine velvet and the canary silk, actually 
as unfashionable now as the older garments 
from which they had been converted. She 
smiled to recall the tremulous joy they had 
once given her. 

And there were some of her little-girl 
frocks, even the plaid silk which she had 
worn when she came here, and two of the 
gingham dresses that had been let down 
and let down until there was but a narrow 
hem at the bottom. These caused her to see 
again that child self in her first half- 
frightened wonder at the old house. 

On a high shelf in the closet she discoy- 
ered the glossy buttoned shoes she had 
worn that day. She recalled how Sarah had 
warned her to keep them always. She 
had kept them; but, asshe turned one about, 
they were now somehow quite unbelievable 
shoes. She put them back on the shelf, 
queerly picturing some other little girl com- 
ing to take her place as she had taken 
Sarah Tedmon’s, proudly wearing the 
apron with pockets'which she was now for- 
ever discarding. 

She occupied one of her impeding half 
hours delightfully by doing something very 
important. This was to walk to the village 
and leave an order for the stage on a slate 
to which a pencil was tethered. She took 
pains with the message. The driver would 
have no excuse for misreading any word of 
it 

She would have preferred to supplement 
it with oral directions, but there was no 
one around to receive them. 

After doubtfully relinquishing the slate 
pencil and leaving the office, it appallingly 
occurred to her that someone might go in 
there and carelessly blur or erase her mes- 
sage; so, when she stopped for the mail, she 
took pains to mention to the postmaster 
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that she had left an order for the stage be- 
cause she was leaving for the city tomor- 
row. She thought this would be enough. 
Her going away would surely be considered 
wonderful by all Union Hill, and the post- 
master was known to be a master at gossip. 
He could be relied upon to see that this sen- 
sational news reached everyone, including 
the stage driver, though he heard it himself 
without the least sign of astonishment. But 
Jane knew his way. He would talk. 

Among the mail he passed out to her— 
there was for Seth a circular advertising 
Sure-lay and another promising him the 
Secret of a Magnetic Personality—she 
found a letter for herself from Gus Pedfern. 
When she read this, walking by the road- 
side, she laughed again as she had laughed 
at old Chong the night before. Gus had 
bought out Sam Slater. The Slater black- 
smith shop had long been a garage of sorts, 
but Gus was going to bring it up-to-date. 

“Poor old Sam could never get up with 
the times,’’ Gus wrote, “‘so I made him a 
fair offer and we put the deal through. It 
will be a dandy little business, what with 
all these new highways and cars going and 
coming every which way. Well, I guess you 
will think this is some news, and I will see 
you in about two weeks after I have seen 
about some new machinery. And I guess 
you know, Jane, that I am still ready when- 
ever you are. Well, I will close now.” 

That was like Gus. He had never been 
impatient. She often thought she would 
have liked him better if he had been impa- 
tient. It was his calm certainty that he 
had only to wait that enraged her. He had 
never been able to understand that she 
wasn’t waiting with him. She laughed now 
at the discovery ahead of him. She re- 
flected a little maliciously that he would at 
last be jolted out of that almost super- 
cilious sureness about her—just because he 
so well knew that she felt differently to him 
when he was close. 

Gus’ imminent consternation put an 
agreeable froth on her last hours in the old 
house. 

Late that afternoon she asked Seth 
Hacker, as if the thought had just come to 
her, to be sure to tell the stage driver to 
stop by in the morning. He grudgingly 
promised this, and an hour afterward jeer- 
ingly apprised her that she had already left 
the order on the slate. 

“There it was in your own handwrit- 
ing,’’ he complained, ‘‘so why cut into a 
busy man’s time to put it there again?” 

“T must have forgotten,’’ she defended 
herself. 

“T think your brain’s getting plumb 
curdled in your old age,’’ he retorted. 

“But the stage will surely come?” 

“T shouldn’t be a mite surprised,” he 
dryly answered. ‘“‘It won’t keel me over 
with astonishment if it comes.”’ 

She couldn’t evade a little talk with 
Marcy that night, though she rather 
dreaded it. He seemed such a forlorn little 
figure to be left there while she went off 
into a living world. But he felt anything 
but forlorn. He was enjoying Jane’s ad- 
venture to the full. Nor did he make any 
disquieting references to a hundred days or 
to the circumstance that a certain St. Hel- 
ena had followed upon Elba and proved 
lasting. 

“Of course you must go, child,” he as- 
sured her when she let him see a little of her 
compunction. ‘It’s your chance, and a 
prodigious chance it is. And you’d never 
have had it except for your own ingenuity.” 

“T can’t pretend I don’t want to go,’’ she 
admitted. 

They agreed that Wiley should be told 
merely of a trip to the city. He would 
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scarcely be aware of it when her 
was prolonged. oe 

And this interview kept p 
away till it was almost the last 
list. How swiftly the smaller fee 
buttoned boots would have carrj 
owner to it! Life had been simp] 
when Cousin Wiley’s getting bae 
saddle was the only thing neede 
make the world. Wiley seemed 
much for granted; he had never } 
to question; he was only solicitou 
her seeing a good hairdresser and 
curist as soon as she reached the gif 

““Well-groomed woman,” he w 
muring, even as she bent to kiss h 
“Half the battle.” 

Marcy recommended a hotel, g 
some bills and the address of Malt 

“Take a cab to his office,” he d 
“It’s so confusing to hunt for num] 
crowded street. But if you take 
driver has to do it for you.” H 
knowingly, as a man of ripe experi 

“T must send you some of the; 
Jane told him, but he quite firmly n: 
this. 

“Not a bit of it. What is it bu 
fraction of what Wiley melted away 
own? And what should I do with? 
All you can ever send me—a word? 
then of your gay pilgrimage. I s| 
that; little lights and shadows of t 
yes, I shall like that.” } 

He was wistful as he said it, and} 
in his doorway looking wistfully a 
as she went. 

He was still forlorn to Jane’s eye 
still jauntily didn’t know it. 

At 6:30 the next morning she w 
fasting in the kitchen, the finally 
bags at her feet. Chong brought 
from the stove to his bare table, 
coffee and gave her toast, with as lit 
cern as on other mornings when | 
risen early. He knew what the padi 
meant, the dress not customa 
hour, the hat Maurine Slater had ew 
fabricated line for line from a pictui 
but he showed no concern. 

He seemed, indeed, to be lost in 
of his own as he shuffled mechanica 
stove to table. 

‘“Why, there’s the stage alread 
cried, pushing away the food she h 
wanted. 

She had believed until the last t 
stage wouldn’t come. From the 
of her rising she had been consciou 
great hands were uncannily reaching 
from all directions to clutch her; fie 
perative hands from which it seen 
could escape only by cunning. The 
reaching still when she went outt 
stage with her bags. Chong o 
carry these, but she felt she must ¢ 
self. The bags were a protection ag 
those hands. They were bigger hands 
fiercer, outside, reaching from lor 
threatening to close, but never quite’ 
ing her. She entered the stage in 4 
and could manage only a nod for 
Hacker, who was coming across fro 
barn, yawning. 

“You better watch out for 
down there,” he stopped to adm 
“Carry your money in a stoc 
don’t take up with any smooth s 

All too plainly he was still belie 
the selection for this business trip hat 
been thoughtfully made. “its 

She nodded again to him, not tru 
speech, and shrank into her se 
stage moved out and away from th 
where hands couldn’t reach. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


HUNDREDS of thousands of 
motor car buyers had actually 
learned to prefer Fisher bodies 
before the public was made 
familiar with the Fisher name. 


That statement sounds like a 
paradox. It is, on the contrary, a 
fact intensely significant of the 
certainty with which the public 
recognizes higher merit and 
greater value. 


Long before the public hadlearned 


to demand—‘‘Is the body by 
Fisher?’’— motor car owners 


everywhere had come to know that 
the bodies of a certain few auto- 
mobiles were far superior. 


It was not a mere coincidence 
that the manufacturers of these 
cars were, one and all, clients of 


Fisher. 


WY VY 


The public was quick to appreci- 
ate that these few, outstanding cars 
were smarter in body design; that 
the bodies retained their finish and 
their good looks longer; that they 
were finer, more comfortable, 
more durable. 


Such an obvious advantage was 
sure to increase, and it did in- 


crease, the sale of these cars with 


Fisher bodies. 


They became leaders in point 
of volume, and in point of 
value—and they are leaders in 
both, today. 


In each price division, there is 
an outstanding car which offers 
the advantages and superiorities 
so widely recognized in a body 
which bears the emblem— Body 
by Fisher. 
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Watch This 
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HOUSE PETERS 
at his best 


oa 


HOUSE PETERS is the mas- 


ter of a fishing schooner in Uni- 
versal’s picture, ‘‘The Storm Breaker’’ 
—from the novel by Charles Guernon— 
and all of this fine actor’s talent is brought 
into play in this story of elementary pas- 
sions amongst a simple and rugged people. 
I doubt if there is 
another.actoronthe - 
screen who could 
play this stormy role 

as well. The revela- 
tion that his rival for 
his wife’s affections 

is his own brother, 
and the rescue of 
the brother from a 
storm at sea are two 

of the many thrilling 
scenes. 


Assisting 
MR. PETERS is 
RUTH CLIFFORD. 
I heartily advise you 
to ask the Manager of your favorite thea- 
tre to get this picture. 


Also tell the Manager that 


you would like to see “‘The Phan- 
tom of the Opera’’ at an early date. I 
believe this fantastic and magnificent 
spectacle, with its wonderful cast of 5,000 
people, is going to make a new record 
for success. | judge by the demand for it 
and the favorable comment by the critics. 
LON CHANEY plays the Phantom and 
NORMAN KERRY and MARY PHILBIN 


the lovers. 


“The Calgary Stampede’”’ 
featuring HOOT GIBSON, is a 


picture of action with the Canadian classic 
as a background. The Stampede was held 
at Calgary, Canada, in July, this year, to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the cre- 
ation of the Northwest Mounted Police. 
Theentire GIBSON 
company, including 
Universal’s Ranch 
Riders, made the 
trip from California 
to Calgary, and made 
the picture there. 


HOUSE PETERS 


Pictures to 


look forward to: 
“My Old Dutch’’ 
with MAY Mc- 
AVOY, CULLEN 
LANDIS and PAT 
O’MALLEY; ‘‘Stella 
Maris’’ featuring 
MARY PHILBIN; 
Samuel Hopkins 
Adams’ ‘‘Siege’’ with VIRGINIA VALLI 
and EUGENE O’BRIEN; ‘‘The Home 
Maker,’’ featuring ALICE JOYCE and 
CLIVE BROOK; Rex Beach’s ‘‘The 
Goose Woman’”’ with JACK PICKFORD, 
LOUISE DRESSER and CONSTANCE 
BENNETT. Please write me your opinion 
of recent Universal pictures you have seen. 


(Carl faemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated booklet on our sec- 
ond “White List” pictures, which comes without cost to | 
you. ou can also have autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny for 10 cents in stamps. 
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UNIVERS 


MAY McAVOY 
in “My Old Dutch” 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE ROMANTIC 90°S 


pantaloon trousers and a huge stock. His 
amber-colored hair, naturally straight, was 
not very long, and was unashamedly curled 
and massively modeled to his head, some- 
what suggesting a wig. His large figure, with 
his big loose face, grossly jawed, with thick 
lips, suggested a sort of caricature Dionysus 
disguised as a rather heavy dandy of the 
Regency period. There was something 
grotesquely excessive about his whole ap- 
pearance; and though he was in a way 


' handsome, he made one think of an enor- 


mous doll, a preposterous, exaggerated 
puppet, such as smiles foolishly from floats 


| at the Nice carnival. But his strong, hu- 


morous, haughty eyes, his good brow and fine 
nose must not be forgotten from the gen- 
eral effect, nor his superb and rather insolent 
aplomb, which early dominated his audi- 
ence—and, of course, his wonderful golden 


| voice, which he modulated with elaborate 
self-consciousness. 


A Good Listener 


Exotic as Wilde was, he was at the same 
time something entirely different from the 
dilettante, lilylike esthete we had ex- 
pected, and the great surprise about him 
was his impudent humor and sound com- 
mon sense. 

That he should talk sense at all was a 
complete revelation. Bunthorne, indeed, 
had not remotely suggested anything like 
this boyish fun, or such searching yet 
laughable social criticism and such reason- 
able ideas on all possible subjects. There 
was, too, an unquestionable fascination 
about the strange popinjay who said things 
all we youngsters had been dimly feeling, 
and who even won our parents into the in- 
voluntary admission that he was no fool. 

It was only natural that when one of 
these youngsters published a volume of 
poems of his own he should send a copy to 
this friend of dreaming and rebellious youth, 
suddenly dropped out of the sky into that 
very British and humdrum Birkenhead; 
and that the flattering letter of acknowl- 
edgment which presently followed, in that 
exquisite handwriting of Wilde’s which 
made English look beautiful as Greek, and 
the like of which had certainly never come 
through the Birkenhead mail before, should 
have had no little of the quality of a fairy 
tale. In that letter Wilde had asked me to 
come and take tea with him and Mrs. 
Wilde when next I was in London; and it 
was not long after my arrival there that I 
found myself, one spring afternoon, on my 
way to 16 Tite Street, Chelsea, a street that 
Whistler had already made famous, I re- 
member that my first feeling at seeing 
Wilde again was one of boyish disappoint- 
ment. He didn’t seem so romantic as when 
I had seen him at Birkenhead. His Re- 
gency clothes had gone, and he wore a 
prosaic business suit of some commonplace 
cloth—tweeds, I almost fear. His hair, too, 
was short and straight, no Dionysiac curls. 
Also I had a queer feeling of distaste as my 
hand seemed literally to sink into his, which 
was soft and plushy. I never recall those 
lines in The Sphinx: 


Lift up your large black satin eyes, 
Which are like cushions where one sinks 


without thinking of Wilde’s hands. How- 
ever, this feeling passed off as soon as he 
began to talk. 

One secret of the charm of Wilde’s talk, 
apart from its wit and his beautiful voice, 
was the evidently sincere interest he took 
in his listener and what he also had to say. 
It is seldom that a good talker can listen, 
too, and for this reason even great talkers 
often end in being bores. Wilde was a bet- 
ter artist in this respect, though I am con- 
vinced that it was not merely art. 

With all his egoism, he had an unselfish, 
sympathetic side to him which was well 
known to his friends, in whose affairs, par- 
ticularly their artistic projects, he seemed 
entirely to forget his own. Even in his more 


(Continued from Page 47) 


elaborate flights of decorated talk he was 
never a monopolist. He was always ready 
to stop and hear someone else. He had 
none of that impatient patience of some 
talkers, who seem only waiting till one’s re- 
marks are over to resume their own elo- 
quence, as though we had never spoken. 
Such conversational amenity is a rare 
grace. With Wilde it came easily, for one 
reason because of his intellectual curiosity. 
His interest in others was not a gossipy 
interest. What concerned him chiefly was 
their characters and minds, particularly 
what they were thinking, or, if they were 
artists, what they were doing. Naturally 
this made him a very agreeable companion, 
and for a boy from the provinces to have 
this sophisticated man of letters listening 
so respectfully to his plans for poems, and 
so forth, on which he immediately began to 
draw me out, was no little flattering. One 
of the first things he asked me about was 
my age. Twenty-three, I told him. 

““Twenty-three!’’ he commented with a 
dramatic sigh. ‘‘It is a kind of genius to be 
twenty-three.” 

Who that has long since passed that in- 
spired age will deny that this was as much 
a truth as a phrase—which, indeed, was 
usually the case with even Wilde’s most 
frivolous phrases. 

After we had talked for a while in his 
study we went upstairs to the drawing- 
room, where sat Mrs. Wilde with their two 
boys. Mrs. Wilde was a pretty young 
woman of the innocent Kate Greenaway 
type. They seemed very happy together, 
though it was impossible not to predict suf- 
fering for a woman so simple and domestic 
mated with a mind so searching. It was 
hard to see where two such different 
natures could find a meeting place, partic- 
ularly as poor Mrs. Wilde was entirely de- 
void of humor and evangelically religious. 
So sweet and pretty and good, how came 
she by her outrageously intellectual hus- 
band, to whose destructive wit little was 
sacred and all things comedy? 


Poses and Paradoxes 


Wilde, like all wits, was occasionally in- 
debted to his forerunners, though the impli- 
cation of Whistler’s famous “‘ You will say 
it, Oscar,” is, of course, absurd. Wilde was 
under no necessity of borrowing from 
Whistler or anyone else, though, like every- 
one, he would now and again elaborate on 
ideas which he had rather made his own 
than originated. For example, that same 
evening he was talking of criticism, and 
saying that a critic of literature should not 
feel bound down by his subject, but should 
merely use whatever author he was dis- 
cussing or reviewing as a starting point for 
the expression of his own individuality. On 
which I blandly asked him if he had read 
Monsieur Anatole France’s La Vie Lit- 
téraire. He looked at me with rather 
haughty surprise. 

“You have read Anatole France?” he 
said. 

Who would have expected a provincial 
young man from Liverpool to be so un- 
reasonably acquainted with a certain mot 
about the adventures of a critic’s soul 
among masterpieces which had then been 
made only a very short time? It was mean 
of me, I admit. 

I grew to know Wilde very well, and 
have many memories of his charming com- 
panionship and of the generous friendship 
he gave me in those early days before the 
clouds began to settle about his life. 
Though there were those whom he re- 
pelled, most of his acquaintance came under 
the spell of his extraordinary personality. 


For all his sophistication, there was in } 
a great simplicity. Strange as it py 
sound, he was an unusually natural er 
ture, and what were regarded as affe; 
tions and eccentricities came of his be; 
himself as few have the courage to be—‘; 
art which Nature makes.”’ His poses WE 
self-dramatizations, of which he expec j 
others to see the fun, as he invariably « 
it himself. Moreover, there was rea] 
behind them all, and it was only beca 
his way of looking at things was so ney 
his day that they seemed fantastic, 
employed exaggeration merely as a me 
of conveying his intellectual sincerity, a 
as I once said, paradox with him \: 
merely ‘‘truth standing on its head to | 
tract attention.” | 
Behind all his humorous fopperies th: 
was a serious philosophy, as beneath all 
surface sophistication there was the au 
and simple heart of a poet. Doubtless: 
was weak as well as strong, and wrongs 
he was right; but if there was evil in ky 
there was also a great good. 


Making Bricks Without Straw 


In many of his mots Wilde had a femal 
able skill in making bricks without str: 
or catching up any wind-blown straw 
his purpose with fascinating readiness, | 
was that skill which gave his wit so inco- 
parable a levity. His Intentions 5 pi 
lished in London by Osgood, Mellva: 
& Co., a new firm that made a point in 
their advertisements of the fact that 
their books were “‘ published simultaneou 
in London and New York.” That was th; 
slogan, as the advertising men put it. W, 
one morning I happened to meet Wilde) 
Piccadilly. After our first greetings he 
sumed an air of deep grief. | 

“Did you see in the papers this mornin)’ 
he said, ‘‘that Osgood was dead?” } 
paused for a moment, his manner deepen't 
in solemnity, and continued: ‘Poor (- 
good! He is a great loss to us! Howeve’ 
he added, as with a consolatory cheerf- 
ness, ‘‘I suppose they will bury hi 
simultaneously in London and New Yor! 

Another delightfully foolish remark! 
recall apropos Mr. Kipling’s Captas 
Courageous, which, it will be recalled,; 
concerned with a lad’s adventures amc; 
the codfishers off the Banks of Newfour- 
land. { 

“T really don’t know,” said Wilde, i" 


an author should write a book all abc 
codfishing.”’ Then, after a pause, in wh! 
he seemed to be thinking it over, he said,’ 
by way of explanation, “But perhaps if} 
because I never eat cod”— the possibil’ 
of eating cod being too vulgar to conte: 
plate. | 

Wilde once said that he gave only } 
talent to his writings and kept his gen} 
for his conversation. This was quite tr, 
but it would have been truer still if he hl 
said that he kept his genius for his li; 
for his writings, the value of which is |} 
than he thought and more than someallc, 
are but one illustrative part of him. Th’ 
contribute to the general effect he rol 
to produce, the dramatization of his 0! 
personality. From the beginning to the e 
he was a great actor—of himself. f 

I have called the 1890’s romantic, 1 
merely because it was romantic to a 
lived in them or because they included? 
many romantic figures but because th’ 
representative writers and artists empl: 
sized the modern determination to esca’ 
from the deadening thraldom of mate 
alism and out-worn conventions, and ) 
live life significantly, keenly and beav 
fully, personally and, if need be, daring 
to win from it its fullest satisfactions, 
deepest and richest and most exhilarati; 
experiences. The will to romance that— 
phrase—was the motive philosophy of 
1890’s. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and 
of articles by Mr. Le Gallienne. 
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Thesun never sets on Paige-Jew- 
ett service. You will find Paige 
and Jewett cars in every corner 
of theearth. In the tropics—and 
as near the poles as motor cars 
can go. And everywhere—this 
same dependable service. Sup- 
porting our manufacturing idea 
of seventeen years, “Always 
making them finer,’ with a 
service idea equally vital—“AL 
ways keeping them finer.” 


MILLIONS IN SERVICE 


We are not through with 
your fine performing Paige or 
Jewett car when it leaves our 
modern plants. This great or- 
ganization has $47,000,000 in- 
vested so that the Paige or 
Jewett car you buy can be kept 


SATURDAY 


Always making 
them ° iver 


A 


in fine condition as long as you 
drive it. 

Wherever you go you see 
the fruit of our seventeen years 
of building. Years of selecting 
capable men to represent these 
fine cars—and maintain their 
splendid reputations. Men who 
have spent their lives in the 
business—and who know the 
necessity for service, believe in 
it—and support it with fine 
modern buildings—compe- 
tent workmen and efficient, 
up-to-date equipment. 
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YOUR CONVENIENT SERVICE 


Your locality has this depend- 
able Paige-Jewett service. The 
men there measure up to our 
rigid requirements. We have 
seen to that. No matter where 
you live or drive—whether your 
trip is ten miles or a thousand 
—you will find the same high 
grade service, the same desire to 
serve. For thatis the basis upon 
which this great world service 
organization has been built. 
It is simply good business to 
buy acar from solid, substantial 
distributors such as these. Think 
of that when you buy a car. 
Such service 1s your assurance 
of years of satisfaction with a 


Paige or Jewett. 
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orld-Wide Service and Satisfaction 
“Through 2300 Luige-Jewett Distributors 


HicH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


OT only saves time and 

errors in every type of figure- 

work but eliminates delays, 
confusion, risk and worry—those 
invisible factors which affect your 
profits. 


Scores of thousands of 
Monroe users have learned that 
the simple, direct operation, light- 
ning speed, automatic division, 
short-cut methods and _ visible 
proof of accuracy, outstanding 
features of this different machine, 
have earned for them hundreds— 
often thousands—of dollars every 
year. 


Every day executives are 
proving, on their own work, that 
the Monroe reduces their figuring 
expense and saves the cost of 
errors, re-checking, afternoon fa- 


| wreck from around his door. 


tigue and late reports. 


You, too, should at least 
investigate to make sure that you 
are not overlooking a big source of 
profit. Simply ask fora Free Trial. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Building, | New York, N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 
All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 


Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME 
2 x0 Q 
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““What’s the matter, carpenter? Can’t 
you move that wreck?” the skipper cried, 
shoving desperately at the door. ‘‘My 
steamer is being cast away! I can feel her 
laboring!” 

“The ship’s all right,’”? growled Chips. 
“Ought to have set them trys’ls before. I’ll 
have to quit this, cap’n. They need all 
hands down there freein’ them steers.” 

“Don’t you leave me shut up here! That 
madman on the bridge will drown me!”’ 

“You’re safer ’n wot he is. The mate 
knows what he’s doin’.”’ 

Chips was gone before the Old Man could 
say more. And for two hours, while the seas 
roared and leaped, the steamer kept her 
head toward them with the help of the tiny 
trysails and the stout-hearted seamanship 
of the lonely figure on the broken bridge 
handling the spokes of the shattered wheel. 

Down on the cattle deck men toiled like 
heroes in the hideous maze of maddened 
beasts and tangled wreckage, slinging out 
carcasses, raising imprisoning obstacles, 
shoring up and securing parts of the ship’s 
structure against further damage. 

Every time a man passed the Old Man’s 
porthole in taking along a fall or shifting a 
tackle, the Old Man vociferously com- 
manded him to send somebody to move the 
When the 
boson happened along, still grinning as he 
chewed his quid, Captain Gunter reached 
out a powerful old hand and stopped him. 

“Where’s Mr. Tyler? Send him up 
here!” 

““He’s lending a hand ’long o’ the rest, 
sir. Mr. Legge is the only man not at the 
wreckage, and he’s holdin’ the hellum.” 

“Well, you send somebody to me in- 
stantly! Send Mr. Tyler. Send anybody 
with sense. I’ll log the lot o’ ye for insubor- 
dination if I’m not out o’ here in ten min- 
utes! Yer all in conspiracy wi’ the mate to 
ruin me wi’ the owners! Away wi’ ye, and 
do as I bid ye!” 

Mr. Legge stood at the broken wheel. 
His sou’wester had blown off through the 
shattered wheelhouse windows. He sweat. 
His face was salt crusted and haggard. 
When he first took the helm he had ordered 
steam on the steering gear by means of the 
speaking tube, and it had been turned on, 
with much engine-room profanity at the 
prodigal waste of steam. Winches and 
steering gear using steam at sea? Damned 
poor seamanship, that! But the steam had 
come; and in the first whirling of the muti- 
lated wheel Legge had been hurled to the 
deck by a blow of the broken teak rim. He 
had fallen upon the blue-clothed figure 
whose hand still held aspoke and the experi- 
ence had shaken him. He yelled down the 
tube for the steam to be turned off, disen- 
gaged the clamping lever and thereafter 
steered by strength and cunning. He kept 
the laboring steamer to the seas, none but 
him knew how, but he was afraid for the re- 
maining cattle. The ship put her bows 
deeply into the rolling surges, shaken to the 
keelson. 

The boson appeared, wiping a brown 
streak across his humorous face. 

“Old Man says we're all tryin’ to bust 
him and you’re at the head of it,” he 
shouted. Mr. Legge’s teeth clicked. He 
hove at the wheel. The boson grinned, add- 
ing, ““Orders me to send somebody to get 
him out, sir. What about it? Them steers 
are in bad shape if we don’t get the boat 
deck raised.” 

“Hold this wheel. I’ll take a look my- 
self,” said the mate. ‘“‘Watch yourself, 
boson! That ragged wheel kicks like a 
crippled steer.” 

Legge stood outside the captain’s room 
and inspected the damage. He paid no 
heed to the scurrilous remarks from the 
porthole. Satisfied that the job of extricat- 
ing the skipper was far bigger than that of 
releasing the animals, that the other offi- 
cers were as completely imprisoned, and 
that none of the human prisoners was in 
danger so long as the steamer floated, he 
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POOR OLD MEAN 
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at last gave a scant word of respectful de- 
cision to his captain. 

“Tt’ll take an hour to release you, sir. I 
want every man down on the cattle deck. 
The ship’s all right. Have you out in a 
twink when, the cattle are secure. Any 
orders, sir?’ 

*“My orders are that you get me out! 
Damme, I’ll—I’ll log ye and break ye if 
ye don’t, Mr. Legge!” 

“As soon as the cattle are secure, sir.’ 

Relieving the boson at the wheel again, 
the mate sent him back to his labors. 

“Tell Chips to take another look at the 
Old Man’sdoor,’’Leggesuggested. ““Needn’t 
waste any time, but we don’t want to let 
Captain Gunter say he was kept prisoner 
out o’ spite; not to the owners anyhow.” 

Chips looked. Chips went back to clear- 
ing the wreck. And through seemingly in- 
terminable hours, long after watches ought 
to have been changed, Legge fought with 
the jagged wheel and kept the steamer to 
the seas. A steward brought him hot tea 
and hard biscuit. That was his dinner. The 
stewards were having their troubles. A sea 
had smashed in the foredeck ports to the 
saloon and cracked a bulkhead plate. The 
lads were kept busy with increeping water. 
The boson, careful of the proprieties, told 
Tyler the captain had sent for him, and 
Tyler went to see what was wanted. It 
pleased him when the Old Man ordered him 
to take men from the other work and release 
him instantly. But neither boson nor car- 
penter would give him men. They had their 
orders from the chief officer, and their work 
was more pressing. Tyler had another 
pleasant moment when he had to tell Cap- 
tain Gunter he could get no men. 

“‘Mate’s orders, sir,’’ he was scrupulous 
to explain, and his lips drew back from his 
teeth at the torrent of deep-sea vitupera- 
tion that answered him. He could not get 
into his own room for a smoke, any more 
than he could get the skipper out; so he went 
back to his job, buoyed up by the certainty 
that the end of the passage would see one 
chief mate at least fired out of a job; and 
that must, logically, mean promotion for 
juniors. 

Legge peered through the driving spray 
mists. He felt the strained motion of the 
steamer, but knew that, so far as was 
humanly possible, the Arranmore was han- 
dled perfectly. There was no change in the 
barometer; night was coming on; the wind 
shrieked around and through the broken 
wheelhouse. The sounds from the cattle 
deck had subsided to a low organ note of 
beefy moans, with a rare equine squeal to 
break the drone of it. There were only a 
few horses left. So far the livestock had 
suffered sadly. Whatever happened there- 
after, the profits of the voyage were about 
shot to pieces. There would be no reputa- 
tions made with the Arranmore owners. 
And worst of all, so far as Legge was con- 
cerned, he fully believed, and was doubt- 
less right, that the setting of a bit of canvas 
aft much earlier in the storm would have 
prevented those two or three vicious seas 
boarding and sweeping her. He might have 
felt sorry for the Old Man but for that. 


“They say, Old Man, your horse is dead ; 
We say so, and we hope so! 
They say, Old Man, your horse is dead; 
Oh, po-oo-or O-old Man!” 


Though he sang, Legge was not thinking 
of the song. Even as he droned out the 
dirgelike lines, his glance went toward 
the dead hand of the blue-clad figure at his 
feet, still clutching the spoke that had been 
the handle of its duty while it lived. Hur- 
riedly he took an ensign from the flag 
locker and carefully laid it over the heap 
of gratings and wheel and steersman. 

Just when darkness began to set in, the 
mate left the wheel for an instant to snatch 
down the old-fashioned log slate which he 
personally used in his own watch to record 
the happenings of that period. He set down 
the course. It was several points to the 
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north of the proper course, the dive h 
made necessary in order to hold the stea » 
to the seas so that she took them on 
bluff of the bow instead of in the waist. 
set down a terse record of damages, das} , 
a word here, a word there during atten), 
to the wheel. The Old Man and the oj» 
officers keeping watches had long ay 
carded the slate; Legge held to it, and 1» 
was glad, because it was far handier to « 
while bucking that jagged wheel. 
He entered the accident which swept ¢ 
ship clean of sheep and imperiled half 
cattle. A note was made about the |. 
i 


! 


prisonment of the captain and offic 
Legge put the slate pencil into his moh 
and let the slate swing by the string We 
he brought the steamer to her course; 4 
there arose out of the dark east the fatiy 
of all seas, meeting the ship squarely on ¢ 
bow. It filled the foredeck. It swept any 
all that part of the broken boat deck wth 
had been laboriously raised to free ¢ 
cattle below. It took with it the beas, 
maimed or whole, which had just te 
freed. It swept men with it. The shatted 
bridge was shorn of another ten feet. 'e 
wheelhouse suffered, and Legge was hud 
headlong across the flag he had laid do\, 
As he picked himself up, dazed, the pei 
still in his teeth and the broken str 
dangling, the boson staggered up the intt 
ladder, still grinning through a smearf 
red and brown, wiping his sleeve across s 
mouth. 
“That was a hot package,” he grinr|. 
Legge groped for the slate with one hal, 
holding the wheel with the other. “Wit 
be enough beasts left to be worth savirif 
we ship another like that, sir.” iy 
“How are the pens on the lee sid” 
Legge asked, still groping. ij 
“All right so far. There’s no sher 
though. All the weather side is stove), 
Couple o’ men hurt. Dead cows floa\’ 
everywhere.” 
“Get some sort of shelter rigged, bosi. 
Got to save all we can.” | 
Legge found the slate down alongside e 
dead hand holding the broken spoke. ¢ 
picked it up, absently moistened the peill 
with his tongue and entered the last cai 
trophe. The boson took the wheel ae 
while Legge wrote. Then, while the me 
sucked his pencil in thought and the bon 
experienced the fiendish perversity of ¢ 
crippled wheel, both gazed out throih 
the gaping front of the wheelhouse uw} 
the gray, tumultuous seas that leapedo 
meet the lowerihg sky around the whe 
circle of the horizon. i 
There was not much in the prospect 7 
cheer the mate. No matter how the }+ 
sage ended, he stood to gain nothing. f 
the Arranmore got any of her live cao 
home, the Old Man would get the crei. 
If none survived, the Old Man would lat 
to the mate’s door. A gang of men tain 
from the vital work of preserving caeé 
might extricate Captain Gunter and @ 
barricaded mates in an hour. The bets 
would suffer. Perhaps not one would cece 
through alive. But at any rate, the resp 
sibility thereafter would be upon the (i 
Man’s shoulders. Why should a man cr 
sider Captain Gunter? That was wi 
Legge was asking of himself as he scanid 
the tremendous upheaval of sea. M 
than one man had heard the skipper asst 
his conviction that Legge was seeking? 
ruin him with the owners; seeking to k) 
him prisoner while he worked his devi 
will on the ship. The boson, incapable 
inventing such a yarn, had reported } 
such an assertion. Legge turned to & 
boson. He would give orders to put a ar 
to work at the Old Man’s door. The bo! 
was staring ahead. Legge, with a hed 
outstretched to take the helm, stared ts 
and into the narrow field of vision betw: 7 
two wrecked windows danced a ] 
speck, vivid against the sky when h 
flung on the seas. : 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“A ship, dismasted!”’ the boson shouted. 
Legge had taken up his glasses. ‘‘ White- 
painted, white masts and yards,’’ the boson 
added. His eyes needed no glasses. ‘“‘Looks 
like one o’ them Sierras, sir.’”’ Legge was 
peering at the two-flag hoist flying from the 
mizzen topmast of a three-masted, full- 
rigged ship; the fore and main lower masts 
stood, with the lower yards swinging 
wildly, all above gone. The mizzen, lower 
and topmasts stood, with their yards, and 
from every spar streamed ribbons of 
canvas. 

“N. C. In distress! Need assistance!” 
read the mate. He looked a while longer. 
The derelict, if such she proved to be, lay 
head to sea by sheer force of wind upon the 
naked mizzenmast, a full topmast loftier 
than the main or fore. ‘‘Lot 0’ people on 
her poop. Looks like one’s got a skirt on 
too.” 

Dropping the glasses to the strap about 
his neck, the mate took the helm. 

“Can’t do nothin’ in this sea. Got 
troubles of our own,’’ the boson muttered 
a bit wistfully, casting a last glance to- 
ward the sailing ship as he turned to put 
the crew to work again making shelter for 
the surviving cattle. ‘Shall I ask Mr. 
Tyler to try to dig the Old Man out, sir? 
Can spare a few hands now.” 

Legge had spun the wheel. The Arran- 
more sheered a point aside from her course 
as if to pass clear of the pitiful ship with its 
pleading two-flag signal. His salt-stung 
eyes were puckered; his haggard face 
looked gray in the fading light. 

“Leave the Old Man alone. Any man 
who'll talk about his chief officer like he’s 
done is likely to see ruin in that ship ahead. 
We'll do without him. Can’t spare hands 
anyhow. Send Mr. Tyler to me, boson; 
then you leave Chips with half the hands 
to secure the cattle deck and take the rest 
of the men aft. I’m going to take those 
people off that ship, whatever we may have 
to do with the ship itself.” 

“Boats, sir?” asked the boson briskly, 
already at the ladder head, snatching a 
huge quid of tobacco from a fresh plug. 
His brown, smeared, humorous face was 
suddenly all alight. 

“No; not boatmen enough. Get gear 
ready to rig up a breeches buoy from our 
jiggermast to her fore lowermast. And 
rouse out a hawser for towing. We can tow 
her that long anyhow. Send Mr. Tyler up 
right away. I want him to signal that 
ship.” 

Mr. Tyler came. He was ragged, wet, 
wholly miserable. He had worked. Oh, 
yes. Down there in the mad frenzy of wreck 
and drowning beasts every man had worked. 
But the bridge looked good to Mr. Tyler; 
even the poor shattered remnant of it. His 
teeth gleamed in a grin as he joined the 
mate. 

“Get out the flags. Signal that ship to 
stand by for our line as we steam past,” 
Legge jerked out rapidly. 

Tyler looked, saw for the first time the 
distressed ship, and his face turned chalk- 
white. 

“You can’t handle this steamer that 
close. You'll smash us both!” he stuttered. 

“Make up the signal! Tell him we’ll not 
abandon him! Get a move on!” 

Tyler took another look, then dropped 
the flag he had taken from the locker and 
ran from the bridge. Legge gauged the dis- 
tance between the vessels, doubting visibil- 
ity in the deepening darkness unless the 
signal were made immediately; then he 
took his whistle and blew the piercing sum- 
mons that would bring a quartermaster 
running. Not waiting longer, he stepped to 
the outside bridge and began waving his 
arms in the flag-wag code toward the 
wreck, hoping that somebody would be able 
to see and understand. 

The steamer rolled sickeningly. The 
ship performed antics that took away the 
breath even of anyone looking on. Legge 
had keen vision; but the ships were very 
close before he detected an answering wave 
to his signal. But once established, com- 
munication was swift and certain. 
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“T’ll take your people off in a breeches 
buoy forward, and hold you in tow mean- 
while,”’ he signaled; and a weak and watery 
yell went up across the sea in gratitude. 
A sailor appeared on the bridge in reply to 
the whistle, and to him Legge gave the nec- 
essary orders to carry aft so that when the 
steamer foamed past to windward of the 
ship no time might be lost in getting a line 
across. 

““Where’s Mr. Tyler?” he snapped. 

“He took three hands to help the cap- 
tain out, sir,’ the man replied, and ran aft 
with his orders. 

There was just enough light left to see 
that somebody was getting a flare ready on 
the ship. Legge seized the fire ax in the 
wheelhouse and smashed away all the re- 
maining woodwork between him and the 
side the ship was on. He could see a man, 
perhaps the master, leaning out over the 
near rail as if in alarm at the dangerous 
course the steamer was taking. But there 
was no time for sending assurance. Legge 
snatched time to wigwag a curt ‘‘Stand 
by!” Then the Arranmore roared past the 
ship’s stern and her bow wave leaped high 
over the poop as the ship rolled down to 
meet it. There was a terrifying sensation 
of the two vessels being dragged together. 
Legge felt a dry lump rise in his throat. 
Men on the ship screamed warning. Some- 
where abaft the bridge a hollow crash 
sounded. There arose another yell. Some- 
body shouted something about the funnel. 
Stubbornly the mate held on his way. He 
knew the ships touched once—barely 
touched; but the shudder of it went through 
the old Arranmore. The frantic profanity 
of Captain Gunter issued from his porthole 
and reached the bridge. 

But another yell went up. The steamer 
was clear. Six men ran along the ship’s 
clear decks, carrying the heaving line which 
the boson had shot across, taking it to the 
forecastle, where they could handle the 
heavier line. Then Legge left the wheel 
long enough to telegraph to the engine 
room to slow down the engines. He 
snatched time to look aft. The mizzen- 
topsail yard of the ship stuck through the 
Arranmore’s funnel like a javelin through a 
tree trunk. Braces and fathoms of running 
gear trailed from it ludicrously. But men 
were hauling a line in over the ship’s fore- 
castle head; men at the Arranmore’s stern 
toiled like fiends under the quiet efficiency 
of the boson, paying out line, bending on, 
paying out again until, with the steamer 
wallowing under reduced steam scarcely 
two lengths clear of the ship, Legge saw the 
heavy towline slowly snaking over the sav- 
age crests, perhaps after all to rob them of 
their prey. 

It was dark then. Only keen sea-trained 
eyes could follow what was going on. 
Somebody lit a flare on the ship, and her 
people stood out black and animated in the 
sudden light. Legge switched on the bin- 
nacle light and the wheelhouse shaded light 
at the chart board. And he felt an abrupt 
loss of strength. He felt as if sinking. The 
strain had been terrific; must continue to 
be terrific before that ship’s crew was 
safe. He tottered to look aft again. Lights 
gleamed there. He saw the first man come 
across on the breeches buoy. That was to 
test it. The woman would come next. It 
was all going to be well. But for what? 
There would be no glory for him. He had 
done what any sailorman would do; but he 
was not master of the steamer. ‘When the 
master came up, if he were released in time, 
there would be a show-down. Legge real- 
ized at last what the term “eternal mate” 
meant. It meant a man doomed never to 
rise to command; to spend his days a good 
chief mate without hope. Oh, well: 


“When he’s dead we'll bury him deep, 
They say so, and hope so. 
When he’s dead we'll bury him deep, 
Oh, po-o0-oor O-old Man!”’ 


Somebody had come onto the bridge. 
Legge sensed it. He did not look up. He 
needed all his faculties to handle the 
steamer; a touch ahead, a momentary stop, 
a bit ahead again to keep the strain on the 
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towline even. But by the heavy bre} 
and the staccato snort now and tl, 
knew it was the Old Man. Tyler gs} 
view too, grinning. They just had tig, 
up when he sang that verse. Had Cj, 
Gunter not appeared, Legge mig] 
have been conscious he was singing 
the Old Man was speaking. He wajjop 
ing around at the shattered bridg 4 
broken wheel, the pitiful blue-clad yy 
under the flag, with the spoke stil] & )pe 
in the dead hand. What was said ‘th 
moment mattered little. The in 
steamer groaned and shivered und +) 
burden she dragged. Captain a 
shoved Tyler aside to look aft, wher yy; 
dles swinging along the spidery line», 
into human beings; where, under ;j 
still farther away in the night, rollegy 
pitched a fine ship broken by thige, 
doomed along with her people but fi ¢} 
Arranmore and a stubborn chief mat _ 
“‘T see ye have managed to lose a rt 
my steamer, Mr. Legge,”’ the Old Masai 
grimly. 
“It was before I set the trys’ls, ar 
swered Legge without resentment. 
“Mr. Tyler tells me ye have lost mit 
the cattle. Why did ye not let mo 
sooner?” 
The Old Man stood where he couloo 
aft all the time. He saw the shadowy ap 
of the topsail yard and its gear stiekin nt 
the funnel, and his grim old mouth tyite 
queerly. Who knows what may have ee 
in his canny mind then? He wasa go ol 
sailorman at bottom; he had a reputio 
for shrewdness and regard for the baye« 
Something was working behind his ou 
exterior. His cattle were lost. Butler 
was a shipwrecked crew being saved | hi 
steamer; and if the steamer could ha 0 
to a towline to take off the people, /h: 
might she not hang on a bit longer untth 
weather moderated? There was 1d 
soothing influence in a bit of salvage ie 
an old ship master had suffered a badoy 
age. But Legge answered his last (er 
shortly: 
“Tt was none of my orders you we te 
leased. I needed all hands to securth 
cattle and pass those lines. Tyler 2 
against my orders, wasting time on ul 
door, sir. There were more impoi 
things doing.” fh 
Tyler grinned at that. Now Leggea 
going to hear something. Captain i 


peered and poked around. He mut 
and to Tyler’s astonished ears the mvet 
ings sounded very like ‘‘I dunno how 
one man could ha’ done it! Any man! m 
man at all!” ys 
Legge went on handling hi , 1a 
hard to stand on the staggering bridge 
was beyond caring what the Old Ma 
“Mr. Legge”—the mate start 
Old Man’s tone—‘‘d’ye think 1 
yonder fore and main trys’ls, and mel?! 
bit o’ forestays’l, it might ease her Dl 
more?” H 
Tyler gaped. Mr. Legge darted alo} 
the skipper that was more than half sp 
cion. But the Old Man reached out, té) 
the wheel. Sh 
“Take men as they can be spared nt 
set that canvas, Mr. Legge. And yea 
stand by to go aboard the tow as soc 
her people are all off and carry her 
port, if so be we’re that lucky. Mr. + 
I’ll have ye stand by the telegraph her 
went against the mate’s orders, and m 
lost many a beast for me. Ye’re not thx 
trusted. Away wi’ ye, Mr. Legge. Take 
own men when ye go aboard the tow.| 
Legge went down the ladder half de 
But habit was strong. 1 


“If he’s not dead we'll ride him again, — 
We say so, and we hope so! le 
If he’s not dead we'll ride him ¢ 


Tyler, standing with his cold hand on” 
telegraph handle, scarcely yet reall 
that Legge was going to the job where™ 
salvage was fattest, was stupefied to ® 
behind him, in the skipper’s queer, 
old growl, the last line: 


“Oh, po-o0-oor O-old Man 4 
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| necessary to consider the total of national 
income. In 1913 the French national in- 
come, in round figures, was 36 billion prewar 
gold francs. That same year the tax proceeds 
totaled 10 per cent of the national income— 
not including local taxes, which brought it 
up to 14 per cent. In England the tax 
burden then stood at 7 per cent and in the 
United States 6 per cent, both percentages 
including the local taxes. This is one 
reason why France has had difficulty to in- 
crease taxation in the same courageous pro- 
portion as in these countries. 

It is doubtful that the present national 
income of France, expressed in gold francs, 
is equal to the prewar figure. The net in- 
come of farming, estimated in gold, has de- 
creased by 30 per cent, despite the fact that 
farm products sell at the same gold price as 
before the war, the decrease therefore being 


net income derived from industry has also 


| been substantially reduced owing to the in- 


crease in salaries—12 per cent of the pre- 
war level—and to the lower efficiency of the 
workers. 

The income from marketable securities 
has decreased, in spite of the increased vol- 
ume of these securities. The revenue from 
foreign securities is estimated at 2500 mil- 
lion paper francs in 1924 as compared with 
2300 million gold francs in 1913—a decrease 
therefore of more than 70 per cent. 

As to French securities, the net aggre- 
gate income has been cut by about 20 per 
cent, in spite of the creation of the huge 
volume of government securities and of 
higher interest rates. 

As a whole, and although only an ap- 
proximation can be given, it would appear 
that, the aggregate income of France, ex- 
pressed in gold franes, has been reduced. 

The return of Alsace-Lorraine has, to a 
certain extent, offset this loss, but not 
fully. It seems that the present aggregate 
national income may be figured at about 
100 to 110 billion paper frances per annum, 
which corresponds to about 25 billion gold 
francs, and thus the present percentage of 
taxation appears to be approximately 25 
per cent—not including local taxes. The 
29 billion franes paid in taxes during 1924 
divided among the less than 40,000,000 in- 
habitants, makes the average tax upon 
every man, woman and child about $35, 
which is equally proportionate to the per 
capita tax in the United States. Owing to 
the fact that the purchasing power of the 
frane in France is greater than its actual 
gold value, it would be fairer to estimate 
this average at $50 per person. Caillaux, 
therefore, assumes that at the present time 
to say that France is negligent is unfair. 


French Military Costs 


Another point upon which France has 
been assailed abroad is the item of her 
army and navy expenses. To this, the Cail- 
laux figures reply that the military and 
naval budget, figuring on a gold basis, is 
less than before the war and is but two- 
thirds that of England and only one-third 
that of America today. 

The present year’s budget shows plainly 
that 56 per cent of the total expenses went 
into charges upon the public debt, while 
only 14 per cent went to the upkeep of the 
army and navy. 

Inasmuch as the bulk of these charges 


| upon the public debt is due to the war, the 
_ budget receipt estimates point out rather 


dramatically that while nearly 78 per cent 
comes from taxation only 3 per cent is de- 
rived from reparation payments under the 
Dawes Plan—which was to make it possible 
for France to live again in peaceful commer- 
cial accord with her powerful neighbor 
across the Rhine. 

The exact figures on military expendi- 
tures for 1925 are $225,000,000 as against 
$283,000,000 in 1913. In the matter of 
comparison favorable to France, the mili- 
tary expenditures of Great Britain for the 
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THE CASE FOR FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 40) 


fiscal year 1925-1926 are $583,000,000, 
while those of the United States for 1925 
are $675,000,000. 

The French taxpayer has two kinds of 
income tax—first, the so-called classified in- 
come tax, which corresponds to the Federal 
normal tax, and second, the general income 
tax, corresponding to the American surtax. 

The first tax is levied on income and 
practically all kinds of sources, the rate in 
each class being a fixed percentage of the 
net income, and both corporations and in- 
dividuals being subject to the tax. 


Recovering From the War 


In the second category, or general income 
tax, individuals only are subject. The rates 
here run from 2% per cent on incomes be- 
tween 7000 and 20,000 franes, up to 60 per 
cent upon the excess of the income above 
550,000 francs, or $27,000. * Deductions are 
allowed for married persons and for each 
dependent. In cases of unmarried persons 
over 30 years of age, the general rate is now 
increased by 25 per cent, and in order also 
to bolster the falling birth rate, married 
persons who have been wedded two years 
and are without children now face a general 
tax increase of 10 per cent. 

It was quite well understood by the 
French delegation prior to its departure for 
Washington that a vital point in the dis- 
cussions would be the subject of the French 
foreign trade balance and how that increas- 
ing sum can best be employed. Many 
French industries have made striking prog- 
ress since the war. Take coal, for instance. 
The production of the devastated mines is 
now above the 1913 level, while in January, 
1919, it was reduced to one thousandth 
of the prewar figure. The destroyed and 
flooded mines therefore have been restored 
to full vigor in six years, whereas the min- 
ing experts at the time of the Armistice 
estimated it would take twelve years. 

In order to reduce imports of coal and 
coke, France has remarkably developed her 
natural resources of hydroelectric power. 
Before the war plants of a general capacity 
of only 500,000 horse power were in opera- 
tion. Now she has plants with 1,500,000 
horse power, which means a reduction of 
ten million tons in her annual coal require- 
ments. 

Here she still has great possibilities, in as 
much as only one-fifth of her water-power 
energy has been utilized. 

Since the return of Lorraine, France has 
become the second world’s producer of iron 
ore. The rapid recovery of all French in- 


dustry from the effects of war is most clearly . 


demonstrated by the production figures of 
iron and steel. The great plants of the east 
and north, which, in most instances, were 
entirely destroyed, are now almost all re- 
built. The combined production of France 
and Lorraine is now 85 per cent of the pre- 
war figure, in spite of the hardship caused 
by the eight-hour day, which her greatest 
competitor, Germany, does not observe. 
The textile industry, which is of foremost 
importance for France, has also remarkably 
recovered from the war’s effects. The de- 
stroyed spindles and looms of the north 
district have been wholly replaced and pro- 
duction again equals the best prewar years. 
However, this industry is endangered by 
high protective tariffs in other countries. 
The return of Alsace gave France one of 
the world’s richest potash deposits. Since 


becoming French the production of the 
Alsatian beds has quadrupled and the out- 
put of pure potash has trebled. Also France 


is one of the world’s largest produ 
aluminum ore and the output is 
increasing. q 
France’s balance of trade was | 3] 
unfavorable before the war, but the « 
was more than offset by expenses of) 
ists in France and the income from i 
ments. During the war the deficit bi, 
huge, reaching 24 billion franes in }j 
But since then there has been steac j 
provement, and in 1924, the second 
only in fifty years, the balance was ‘x 
able to France. The increase is stiqj 
mounting and naturally the questionis k, 
in Washington whether Frenchmen w ¢ 
port their balances abroad, after the 
man fashion, or liquidate the debt it 
United States with suitable interest?) 
When the Armistice was signed theot 
devastated area of France was 17 
square miles, of which 7267 square \jj 
had been under cultivation. Out of a \p 
lation of 4,600,000 in 1913, more hi 
2,600,000 had fled, and 742,000 buildi's 
all kinds had been destroyed. 
At the beginning of the present yei't 
reconstructed area reached 11,983 s 
miles, out of which 6907 square milesje 
under cultivation. The census of the b 
lation reached 4,278,000 and 605,989 
ings had been reconstructed. The gier 
railway system of the district is 
there now being 42,360 kilomete 
out of 53,976 that were destro: 
waterways are again what they 
and one-half of the pre-war liv 
been reconstituted. 
The expense for rebuilding priv 
erty has been 60 billion frane 
building of public works 13 bil 
and damages to persons 36 billi 
burden of compound interest am 
billions. Thus the total reco 
work has required 128 billion f 
estimated that 20 billions ad 
necessary definitely to complete tl 
ation of the devastated areas. ) 
“> 


Caillaux’s Influence 
: 


A year ago there was a definite fli 
that while the debt could not prope’! 
repudiated, it actually would never beai 
Such feeling gave rise to the suspicioih 
the suggestion of settlement would be y 
with, bandied about indefinitely, 
the debtor nation ever getting really 
to brass tacks. There was much, indel, 
warrant this suspicion. Throughot t 
long postwar period, particularly durii t! 
Poincaré Ruhr-occupation régime, Fin 
harped continually on the theme thi hi 
intergovernment debt payments coulon! 
be contingent upon what she ni b 
to get out of Germany. 

Happily—both in the interests 
settlement, and for the continuance 
dial relations between the two repubs 
this feeling has changed. Since the 
of Caillaux from exile to power, thee 
alent opinion, reflected in government a 
financial circles, until it has begun to Ie 
even French public opinion generally, gh 
France must go to her creditors ¥ 
straight settlement offer—that othivis 
her credit would continue to suffer 
hopelessly beyond repair. 

For this change, and on account of 1 
he should be given due credit in the Lite 
States, Caillaux is responsible. Wh. | 
took office he asked for time to stu h 
problems. Not once was he guilty i 

th 


banalities of public expression comm 
modern statesmen. He said nothing ‘ 
vital subject of debt settlement un h 
felt sure that on whatever he promi! ! 
would be able to make good. 

Just as would any other patriotic Fue 
man, the present Finance Minister P* 
to get far more favorable terms ae 
ment in full, and his arguments are 1° 
which he considers will prove that Rint 
has done her best to put her house in 
and is doing all that she can. “ 
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But its greatest value 
is realized in lasting 
performance, endur- 
ance and economy 
which continues long 
after the purchase 
price paid is forgotten. 
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World’s Greatest Values 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


Although their amazing low prices are an undoubted attraction in 
making Hudson-Essex the world’s largest selling “Sixes”, the last- 
ing impression of owners is the quality, brilliant performance, re- 
liability, fine appearance and riding ease that remains when the 
price paid is forgotten. 


| Their leadership in sales gives advantages in constantly improving 
value to the buyer—because of volume economy in purchase of 
materials, manufacturing savings and low cost of distribution. And Hudson Brougham - - $1495 
with it are basic advantages of exclusive patents that no other Hudson 7-Pass.Sedan — 1695 
maker shares, and which must always command recognition of All prices freight and tax extra 

| unrivalled qualities in Hudson-Essex. 


idson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 
y AE Editor Witt ROGERS 


Proprietor Mr. ROGERS 


Another“Bull”’ Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch forthem. 


A lot of our big writers are paid 
so mucha word for their writings. 
Now when youare paid so much 
a word you have to make one 
idea cover a terrible lot of words. 
Now just suppose that I was one 
of the big Authors and was paid 
by the word. I would dig me up 
a lot of adjectives and everything 
I would describe I would go way 
around. I wouldn’t tell you what 
it was right off the reel. I would 
describe the weather and the sun- 
set, and the crackling, roaring, 
blazing, brilliant fire, as all of 
them sit around. Some of them 
sit around in different places; 
some of them sit around in the 
same place; some of them even 
go so far as to stand. Yet they 
are all enjoying the pleasure, the 
delight, the fragrance, the com- 
plete satisfaction, the unalloyed 
happiness, the restfulness that 
only can come when you are 


smoking “‘BULL’? DURHAM. 
Tap y Moreen 
P. S. Now you see that is what you 
call writing by the word. I haven’t 
said a thing but that ‘‘Bull’? Dur- 
ham is the world’s best tobacco, all 
of which I could have said in seven 


words, if I had not been getting paid 
by the word, 


P. P. S. There will be another piece 
here two weeks from now. Look 
for it. 


In 1860 a blend of tobacco 
was born— ‘Bull’’ Durham. 
On quality alone it has won 
recognition wherever tobac- 
co is known. It still offers 
the public this—more flavor, 
more enjoyment and a lot 
more money left at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 
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— 
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-cewné BULL” DURHAM ro2scco. 
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JUDGE: Certainly you can skid on bal- 
loons, Mr. District Attorney. Why, I re- 
member once, in the Berkshires it was, I 
was coming down a long hill 

COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE: I object. 
Balloon tires with four-wheel brakes 

JUROR No. 5: You guys make me sick. 
All you got to remember about bal- 
loons 

COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE: 
Four-wheel brakes 

CouRT STENOGRAPHER: 
properly —— 

JURY: Balloon tires 

SPECTATORS: Balloon tires 
[JUDGE pounds with his gavel till order is 

restored. 

JUDGE: Order, order! Who is on trial 
here, the prisoner or balloon tires? Let the 
trial continue. But just by the way, since Retaining all our love’s resple 
the subject of balloons has been brought By Economic I ndependenee! 
up, I remember coming down a long hill in ’ 


the Berkshires —Morris Bishop. And should a baby come to us” 
(It has been known to happen th 


Such humdrum ways we view an 
We seek a freer sort of. bliss; “ 


You keep your flat and I ll kee D 
Save that together we will dine, 


Say, once a week. But outa vise 
Our quondam freedom we will p 


be 


I object. Upon your time I’ll make no ela: 


You'll keep your job, your maide 


If you inflate 


And folks who come around toe 
Will never know we’re wed at ali 


Stay by yourself and be my b 
And our expenses we'll —_ 


To a Lucy Stoner ’ ; 
We'll shake the dice or match to’ 


TAY by yourself and be my love! Whether it’s named for you or ’ 
We will not ape the turtle dove, 
If with this plan you coincide, 
Stay by yourself and be my bric 


—Bertor 


And live within one tiny cot, 
As is the common married lot. 


wa 


The Latest Fall Style 


Giandk 


wed HABEnDAnHery “S HABER DASHERY 


3. Havingt 7 
Continue 
Easier Mi 


1. On a Stroll, Did You 
Ever Observe That 


2. Your Hat Did Not Conform to 
“THE LATEST” and 


6. Then be Startled by 
“THE LATEST,” Again — 
Different, and 


4. and Discover Another 
of “THE LATEST,”’ and 


S. Change Again, Pro-z 
ceeding More Confi- 
dently, 


er 
: \( 


8. Sighting a Haberdashery, 
Approach Cautiously, 


S, 


9. Lose Your Contr 
on Seeing a Four 
“LATEST” 


7. Change, Rather Out 
of Patience, and 


J. House . jr. 


12. Your Crumpled Hat: 


u 


10. and Discover Later 
That the Store OwnerHad 


1. Changed His Window 
Display to Conform to 


DRAWN BY J. HOUSE, JR. 


4s/YOU DO NEED THESE CAPS 
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On évery tire valve 


The little Schrader Valve Cap is one of the 
parts essential to car operation. It keeps dust 
and dirt from damaging the valve inside and 
forms an absolutely airtight secondary seal. 


Air cannot leak through the tire valve if a 
Schrader Valve Cap is screwed down tightly 


by hand on each tire valve. Because it is a 
separate unit to be attached by hand, you 
can always see that it is on tight. 


Schrader Valve Caps cost only 30c for 
a box of five. More than 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world sell them. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES = 


TIRE GAUGES 
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be so much of a shock as to cause entire 
nations to lose their faith in other carefully 
nurtured beliefs, such as the belief that 
people can’t get drunk on beer or that 
farmers deserve more sympathy than doc- 
‘tors, manufacturers or engineers. 

The records of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration apparently fail to in- 
clude the many European idealists who are 
rushing, and attempting to rush, to Amer- 
ica in ever-increasing numbers for the pur- 
pose of exciting American sympathy— 
which in some quarters is as easily excited 
as a ruby-throated humming bird—in be- 
half of those eminent Europeans who have 
been edged out of good jobs and want them 
back again, or who have acquired good jobs 
and are afraid of losing them. 

If a more or less eminent European is 
able to procure the assistance of socially 
prominent America, he can dispense with 
the lecture platform, spread his message 
abroad in the land and still go home with a 
pleasantly bulging wad pinned to his under- 
garments. This is due to the fact that any 
American who is surrounded by the ro- 
mantic aura of a European celebrity or 
semicelebrity considers it his sacred duty 
to provide him with an audience and to 
pass him on to asocially prominent brother 
or sister in an adjacent city who will suffer 
from the same pangs of hospitality con- 
science. 

Thus America is spotted with Europeans 
who are working industriously to further 
the sale of a European hair remover, to get 
support for an independent state some- 
where in Central Europe, to prove that 
Admiral Horthy is a bum, to get backing 
for an imitation-ruby mine in Bessarabia, 
to prove that Admiral Horthy is a human 
angel, to get the ban partially lifted on 
Italian immigrants, to demonstrate that 
the Labor Ministry in France will result in 
putting up the price of hair nets, to procure 
a loan for a Bavarian sausage factory, to 
raise money to supply Polish workmen with 
tobaeco containing no shredded automobile 
tires, to prove that America will disinte- 
grate within fifty years if the immigra- 
tion law is not amended so that it won’t 
apply to Greece, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Armenia, and so on and so forth. 

The manager of one of the several ex- 
cellent lecture bureaus in New York stated 
that, in addition to the large number of 
European lecturers that he sends out on 
tour, applications from would-be lecturers, 
inflamed by the reports of the large mone- 
tary killings made in America by their 
uncommercial compatriots, pour in to him 
from Europe at the rate of two a day. 


Eager Message Bearers 


Most of these eager applicants write 
from their romantic and uncommercial 
Old World surroundings that their atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that Professor 
Kniff or Doctor Billig or the Honorable 
A. S. Himmelfarb draws down the sum 
of $250 a night in America for a lecture 
on the Family Life of the Ectoplasm from 
the Cradle to the Grave, or the Economic 
Importance of the Pig Bristle in the 
Quarternary Ice Age; that Professor Kniff 
or the Honorable A. S. Himmelfarb is a 
complete and overwhelming nonentity in 
his home country; and that if they can 
only be given a chance to expound their 
own heaven-sent theories, beliefs and dis- 
coveries to the people of America, they 
will make Messrs. Kniff, Billig and Airamels 
farb look like the European equivalent of 
thirty cents. 

Many of them explain that though 
they speak a little English, an interpreter 
might be needed in order to get the inner 
nuances of their thoughts to the audiences; 
but that the audiences will gladly put up 
with the use of an interpreter because of 
the excessive importance of their messages. 
Some of them even go so far as to offer to 
take a few English lessons in order that 
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their messages may be inserted directly 
into the heads of their American audiences; 
but the majority of the message bearers are 
most seriously concerned with getting as 
much as possible for the smallest outlay 
of time and energy. 

Since it is a common belief in Europe 
that Americans are primarily money 
chasers, with a peculiar passion for looking 
at and listening to Europeans, there also 
exists among an unpleasantly large pro- 
portion of European lecturers the belief 
that Americans will be content to hear a 
lecture which consists of reciting the 
alphabet backward for an hour or so, or 
of something equally stimulating. One cele- 
brated European demanded and received 
a very stiff price for a series of lectures, and 
then delivered the lectures to his American 
audiences in a foreign language. Needless 
to say, his hearers got about as much out 
of his remarks as they would from hearing 
an Eskimo deliver a lecture in his native 
tongue on Seven Ways to Prepare Seal 
Blubber. 


The Legion of Lecturers 


Another case that still causes lecture 
managers to breathe heavily was that of the 
European who demanded—and received— 
a $25,000 guaranty for an American lecture 
tour of eight weeks’ duration. In return 
she refused to guarantee anything, stating 
that if she were so inclined she would de- 
liver her lectures sitting down. 

During the past two years there has been 
a heavy falling off in the number of Euro- 
pean authors who wish to separate the 
American public from as many of its well 
chased dollars as possible by the lecture- 
platform method, largely due to the per- 
sistent warnings issued to foreign authors 
by the always welcome conscientious Brit- 
ish author-lecturers like Ian Hay, who 
rudely tells a certain type of authors not 
to come over to America and make asses 
of themselves, as some of them have been 
guilty of doing in recent years. 

These warnings have been heeded, and 
the strictly up-to-the-minute foreign au- 
thor ignores the lecture managers and makes 
hasty trips to America to establish more 
intimate relations with publishers and 
moving-picture producers, and to persuade 
these gentlemen to attach their signatures 
to contracts at increased rates. 

The decrease in the numbers of author- 
lecturers, however, is offset by the increase 
in the number of college-professor lec- 
turers. 

Although they come from the University 
of Dorpat, the Odessa Aeronautical In- 
stitute, Horsey Rise Training College, 
Dewsbury Technical School, the Dutch 
Conservatory of Tonal Art, Ekaterinos- 
lav University, Vladivostok Engineering 
School, the Volkschochschule of Leipsic, 
the University of Brno, and hundreds of 
other colleges, technical schools, highschools 
and grammar schools located around and 
between the institutions named; and al- 
though they lecture to eager Americans on 
nearly every subject under the sun, from 
Stellar Morphology to the Psychology of 
the Potato Beetle, there is only one pro- 
fessor-lecturer accepted for every hundred 
that apply—and, of course, it goes without 
saying that the keen anxiety on the part of 
all these European educational giants to 
ascend the American lecture platform is due 
entirely to the intense aversion to all forms 
of materialism, commercialism and money 
chasing that characterizes all residents of 
their native lands. 

Of the many foreign invaders who have 
learned that American society. circles are 
the surest supports of European idealists 
who need a sizable wad of American money 
in order to build a new wing and an up-to- 
date kitchen sink on the romantic old 
European homestead, the artists have 
most thoroughly mastered the noble art of 
capitalizing hand kissing and the soft-nosed 


or dumdum compliment that spreads all 
over everything when it strikes. 

It might be casually remarked that for- 
eign literary and musical circles have re- 
cently developed the bad habit of referring 
to themselves as artists. As soon as a 
sincere young playwright has got a play 
in such shape that it can be read to his 
literary friends, he refers to himself as an 
artist. 

Likewise the lady poet who wears loose 
green dresses and a colored sweatband 
around her hair, runs away with the hus- 
bands of commercially minded persons and 
writes poetry that can easily be understood 
after she has explained it, invariably classi- 
fies herself as an artist, never as a poet. 

The singer who can accurately hit the 
high note in every Italian opera three times 
out of five will never admit to being a 
singer; he is an artist. 

“We artists,’ say these persons in a 
superior manner, when speaking of their 
soul agonies to crass outsiders—‘‘we ar- 
tists must have our breakfast in bed and 
cannot be hampered by the ordinary con- 
fining usages of society.”’ 

What they mean is that they have sensi- 
tive souls that revolt at inartistic sights, 
sounds and smells not originated by them- 
selves, and that they want to be able to 
have anything they want without having 
their feelings lacerated by a nasty insensi- 
tive person who wants them to pay for it. 

What they have succeeded in doing is to 
get everybody all mixed up. 

One knows when he meets an artist now- 
adays, because the artist usually blows 
about being an artist once every fifteen 
minutes, like a Yellowstone Park geyser; 
but what one cannot tell is whether the 
artist is a free-verse artist or a chorus- 
girl artist or a short-story artist or a tenor 
artist or a soprano artist or a landscape 
artist. 

It is like meeting an admiral in Wash- 
ington and not knowing whether he is a 
land admiral or a medical admiral or a 
financial admiral or an air admiral or an 
engineering admiral or a sea admiral. For 
the purposes of this narrative, no writers 
of free verse or singers of Senegambian 
spirituels or other nonworkers in colors 
or oils will be admitted to artistic standing; 
and all mention of artists will refer ex- 
clusively to persons who transfer paint to 
a canvas with their fingers, a brush or a 
knife in order to depict persons or land- 
scapes, or compositions supposed to repre- 
sent persons or landscapes. 


Mostly Second: Raters 


There is no way of discovering how 
many European artists are engaged in 
wrenching a comfortable living from com- 
mercial and inartistic America at the pres- 
ent time. The figures of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration fail to reveal the 
true state of affairs, because many Euro- 
pean artists who have come to America in 
the past ten years to pry as much currency 
as possible out of the country have found 
the prying so delightfully easy and so 
soothing to their artistic temperaments 
that they have carelessly neglected to re- 
turn to their native lands, where the prying 
requires infinite pains and exertion. 

Neither do the figures of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration reveal the 
sad fact that even the very best of the 
foreign artists who are pouring over to 
America in such large numbers are often 
second-raters whose work is greatly inferior 
to the work of the best American artists, 
but whose romantic aura is so dazzling to 
American eyes that they procure commis- 
sions at fabulous figures to paint American 
sitters who cannot be bothered with more 
skillful, but less romantic American art- 
ists who live in Chicago or Minneapolis or 
Brooklyn, are known to eat baked beans 
on Saturday nights and are not so good at 
hand kissing. 


| 
| 

Thereareplenty of first-ratersin kt 
Orpen, Bourdelle, Furain, Derainj, 
Maillot—but theseand men liketh), 
often come to America to paint, fit} 
cellent reason that they have all |e 
that they can do at home, and a) } 
paid. 

One of the primary essentia| ; 
European artist who wishes top, 
handsome clean-up in Americ! 
thing that will permit him to goja 
the Riviera and spend the rest ch; 
letting his beard grow, eating 1;| 
fish and walking around in his {o 
feet—is social recognition and) 
agent. 

The price of a proper press-age}iy 
a newly arrived foreign artist runs ¢ 
$1200 and $2000, including the viti 
a catalogue of the artist’s painting | 
artist is sufficiently fortunate to hie 
the acquaintance of a romanticallyn 
member of one of New York’s fiy- 
prominent social circles, the prs. 
sees that the member stages a sele| 
for her romantic friend and due ot 
taken of the fact by the New Yorp: 


Deluged With Ding 


| 

If the artist gets off to a fi-f 
start, so to speak, and has no pim 
New York friends eagerly wai 
their hands kissed, a press agenca 
range matters so that a socially Pim 
lady takes an interest in him an i 
him to dinner. Such things are ny 
to arrange in New York becau « 
double lure of getting first whk 
romantic European and seeing ors 
in the paper. There is still so mucin 
in the latter sport among certainy; 
prominent New Yorkers that somof 
would almost be willing to take ite 
jail sentence if they could receive vi 
mention in the public prints by x 
The only thing that prevents thi | 
fact that a ten-day jail cent 
probably be accompanied by unvc 
mention. 

Once a European artist has atin 
select New York dinner and secuid 
tion in the society columns, he1u 
stupider than a giant anteater ihe 
immediately deluged by dinner irits 
from other wealthy persons who. aise 
social advancement, publicity, ' 
He must also be a painfully slow: 
if at each dinner of this sort he is 1a 
shake a wicked European tong i 
direction of a susceptible andwye 
lady or a millionaire patron of he 
with such deadly effect that he wild 
to prod them with a salad fork tpr 
them from forcing a commission oft 

““Apparently,” said one of 
known American artists, “the om 
atmosphere that surrounds a_i‘ 
artist is apt to numb the judgin' 
business sense of American pictuibl 
They are determined to buy only1e 
of foreign artists, and particularlof 
living artists whose work is sti¢ 
popular to receive columns of nvs 
publicity, or dead artists like Rub 
or Velasquez or Titian, whose bal 
been hall-marked with universal )p! 

“Tf the wealthy men of bygonegé 
played the same system that thie 
American plays in his art purel 
celebrated artists of the past w 
starved to death. 

“The wealthy Dutchmen boil! 
work of living Dutch painters; thlt 
bought the work of Italian pain'ls 
Spaniards bought the work ofS? 
painters. Burgomaster Six, of Ante! 
employed Rembrandt to paint ¢ 
traits of himself and his family; ™ 
next to nothing is known about hié 
that heistheman that Rembrandt 
a fact that will cause his name t 
ever. Philip IV, of Spain, 1 
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CHRYSLER FOUR 


The Touring Car - - - $ 895 
The Club Coupe - - - 995 
The Coach - - - - 1045 
The Sedan - - - 1095 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX 


The Phaeton - - - $1395 
The Coach - - - - 1445 
The Roadster - - - - 1625 
The Sedan - - - - 1695 
The Royal Coupe - - - 1795 
The Brougham - - - 1865 
The Imperial - - - - 1995 
The Crown-Imperial - - 2095 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and supe- 
rior Chrysler service everywhere. All 
dealers are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented 
car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feited and cannot be altered or re- 
moved without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 
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CHRYSLER 
FOUR 


Performance and Beauty That 


Appeal to Those Who Know 


The nation-wide popularity of this new 
quality Four is due to the enthusiasm of 
men and women who say they have 
never seen its equal for comfort, beauty, 
ease of handling and performance. 


Everywhere its continuous and de- 
pendable power, its effortless, flashing 
pick-up, its economy and durability are 
a marvel even to those who have 


driven cars of much higher price than 
this splendid Chrysler. 


These characteristics, so uniquely 
Chrysler, are the result of the applica- 
tion for the first time of the proved 
scientific engineering of its famous 
companion car, the Chrysler Six, to 
four-cylinder practice. Linked to this is 
a degree of manufacturing skill and ac- 
curacyfound onlyin Chrysler products. 


Women who like fine things are cap- 
tivated by the Chrysler Four beauty of 
line and coloring, by its restful riding 
and handling—the result of Chrysler- 


designed spring suspension and pivot- 
al steering, together with balloon tires. 
They appreciate in particular the 
greater safety of Chrysler hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes, furnished on this 
new Four at slight extra cost for the 
first time on any car of like price. 


They enjoy its freedom from throb and 
rumble in the closed models. Sense of 
vibration is wiped out by specially- 
designed insulation of the motor from 
the frame. 


Modish Fisher Bodies, planned and 
built for utmost comfort and roomi- 
ness, are further cause for Chrysler’s 
wide-spread popularity with men as 
well as with women—a popularity for 
which even a Chrysler production of 
800 cars a day has proved inadequate. 


Test these distinctive Chrysler Four 
advantages yourself. Your nearest 
dealer will welcome the opportunity 
of a demonstration. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Single Grip 
35c and up 
Double Grip 
50c and up 


Special Brighton Elastic 
to Produce Absolute Comfort 


ARTER comfort depends upon the elastic—and 
Brighton elastic is built primarily for comfort. 
Only thin strands of long-stretch rubber are used 
and the rubber is specially cured to give wonder- 
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It Takes the 


ful ease to the elastic. 


Woven into Brighton Wide-Webs, Brighton elastic 
produces a garter with practically no tension—a 
garter that can be worn loosely yet “‘stays put”’ on 
the legs. There can be no binding, no checking of 


circulation. 


Moreover, each strand of rubber is wrapped with soft yarn 
to guard against the deadening effects of perspiration and 
thereby insure double wear. Do not confuse Brighton Wide- 
Webs with wide garters made of heavy flat rubber. Genuine 
Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs are made only from Brighton 
Comfort Elastic and come packed only in the famous orange 


and blue box. Insist on them at the men’s wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 48 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders 
Pioneer-BRIGHTON Garters 


Pioneer Belts 


WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
world’s memory because Velasquez painted 
him. 

“But many American millionaires and 
captains of industry will not study art— 
which as an investment is infinitely more 
profitable than stocks, bonds, mortgages 
or real estate—and learn the difference 
between good and bad. They won’t even 
take the combined advice of artists as to 
what constitutes good art, and they con- 
tinue to buy mediocre or bad paintings by 
foreign artists in preference to good paint- 
ings by American artists.” 

Not all wealthy Americans fall for the 
advertising schemes of the clever foreigners. 
Occasionally a foreign artist, at the instiga- 
tion and with the assistance of his press 
agent, willsecretly paint the portrait of a dis- 
tinguished American for nothing, in order 
to get his name and picture in the papers 
as the painter of General Blank or Senator 
Dumm, and thus inflame other Americans 
with the desire to be painted by the painter 
of Senator Dumm or General Blank. 

Sometimes the artist will paint portraits 
of several extremely prominent people— 
from photographs—and display them to 
good advantage in his studio. Those who 
visit him, knowing nothing about painting, 


| feel certain that he must be good if he has 
| painted the Duke and Duchess of Halmar 


and Secretary Gizzard and John Plunk; so 


| they join the happy throng and are fortu- 


nate if they are still in possession of all their 


_ gold bridge work and inlays when the genial 
| foreigner has finished with them. 


A rich Westerner came to New York 
recently and decided to have his face pre- 
served for posterity. He asked an art 
dealer what painter he should get, instead 
of taking the consensus of opinion of 
several established artists; and the dealer, 
being in somewhat the same position as a 
grocer who has been requested to recom- 
mend a brand of prunes, sent the Westerner 
to a foreign artist, from each of whose 
sales he drew a fat commission. 


A Pessimistic Russian 


In the foreigner’s studio the Westerner 
found several portraits of prominent Amer- 
icans ready to be shipped. Each portrait 
leaned against its packing case, and on each 
case was the name and address—Gov. 


| Liddlefuss G. Lupin, State House, Massa- 


fornia; Mrs. D. Burney Rouss, Newport, 


| Rhode Island; the Hon. the Sec. of Com- 


missions, Washington, D. C.; andso on and 
so forth. It looked to the Westerner as 
though he had struck the right place. 

He therefore opened negotiations with 
the foreigner, but didn’t complete them at 
the first interview. Two weeks later he 
came back for a second interview, and the 
portraits still stood beside their packing 
cases, unsent. 

“Bum business,” thought the Westerner, 
and he walked out and telegraphed Gov. 
Liddlefuss G. Lupin to find out when his 
portrait had been painted. Governor Lupin 
replied that it hadn’t been painted at all; 
so the Westerner broke off negotiations and 
went out looking for another foreign artist 


October sel 


who would be more deft and circur, 
in his methods. He unquestionab]) 
no trouble in finding him. | 

A New York artist who was bq 
Russia, but who is eager to sever \ 
lationships with his native land, 
plained bitterly of the tremendous nujy 
of Russian artists who are comij | 
America. 

“They have no use for anythi | 
America except the money of Ameri 
said he, ‘‘and they are quite contemy\y 
of those whose money they accept aj, 
others besides. Some of their con m 
is due to the fact that the Americar y 
pay so much money for poor paintir, 
makes me quite furious for all of thy: 
tell Americans to their faces how gre; gy 
good and noble and kind and generou\} 
are, and then go away and laugh over jx 
ican gullibility. Russian artists, \y 
arrived in this country, come to mia 
month and say, ‘Quick, you must fp 
duce me to some rich Americans wl w 
buy my paintings.’ Sometimes I jj 
that in another year or two ther 
be no Russian artists left anywhere | 
world except in America, for all of t} 
every distant corner of the w 
heard that Americans will buy 
painting, whether it is good or 
quite sick about it, for some day the 
be anger at all artists, both good ar 
because of it, and there will be no 
sold at all.” 

It is probable that this partie 
sian was unduly pessimistic. 


Preying on the Weak:M 


Probably the hoarsest and most di 
laughter that ever offended human 
emitted by American concert ma’ 
when somebody attempts to tell ther'ly 
Americans are more commercial ha 
Europeans. American singers and piis 
and violinists trust to the concert mag 
to make out a contract that will fe 
square deal to all persons concerned 
say; whereas the foreign singer 
haggles over his contract for d 
each clause in it until it is as lim 
and insists on being protected b. 
stipulations as there are in the 


T 


musicians who desert the roma 
lation of Europe each year, with the 
exception of the most successful 
paid singers and conductors’and 1 
and pianists, regard the open- 
pitality of America as an evidence 
ous weak-mindedness.. 
Most of these thousands 
five to fifty times as much mon 
could make in Europe; but few o 
grateful for their good fortune. Th 4 
cept money from their hosts, andhe 
circulate tales of their crudities and llit 
behind their backs. '" 
Rumors of such matters are rapid di 
seminated in Europe, and the year 16) 
expected to find more European musié 
penetrating to the nooks and corns" 
barbarous America than ever before 


A Jungle on Malampaya Sound, Palawan Istand, P. I. 
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NAS 


| Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


$2190 


f.o. b. factory 


siimeonttagenoonnen TT TSS ‘ 


The 4-Door Coupé—a Quality Car 
Unequaled in Its Field 


A single look at this new Advanced Six model ends all 
argument. That’s just how evident its finer quality is— 
and its smarter style, too. 


The way it’s winning buyers everywhere furnishes the 
final proof. 


Examine the finish. Satiny smooth and deeply lustrous— 
positive evidence of better and morecareful craftsmanship. 


Check off the equipment. See how much more complete 
and how much more select are Nash appointments 
and fittings. 


Take the genuine mohair upholstery for one example. 
It’s the finest the world knows. Looks better. Wears 
longer. And is far superior to the material others ordi- 
narily use. 


Note closely the quality of the silver-finished hardware, 
deftly executed in exquisite Colonial pattern. 


There’s a heater, too. Then, for men, there’s a handsome 
silver smoking set, and for the ladies a richly attractive 
silver vanity case. 


On top of all these things you get, at no extra cost, 4-wheel 
brakes of exclusive Nash design, full balloon tires, and 


five disc wheels. (2281) 
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Your Tecth—the daily measure 
of your Beauty and Health 


Beautiful teeth are so important 
to your appearance 


\ 
Pebeco restores the natural pro- | 
| tective action of your mouth glands 


LOD AY 


Teeth that attract—anyone can 


have them with Pebeco 


you can insure their safety and loveliness by 


restoring the action of your salivary glands 


ODAY you can be happy 

about your teeth—certain of 
their attractiveness—sure of their 
safety. 

The best dental authorities now 
know how to cleanse and protect 
your teeth by nature’s own 
method. 


Your own salivary glands 
should give your teeth full protec- 
tion. But modern foods do not 
give these glands the amount of 
exercise they need. Their alka- 
line flow, today, is not sufficient 
to counteract the acids that are 
constantly forming in your mouth 
from food. 

Unprotected, your teeth decay. 
The effects of your brushing are 
over in a few minutes. The only 
way to prevent decay is to restore 
the normal full action of your 
salivary glands. 


Pebeco keeps glands active 


Pebeco is a safe, neutral salivary stimu- 
lant. Its effect is accomplished by gently 
promoting the flow of your natural, alka- 
line saliva. 


REE OFFER 


As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth 
the salivary glands flow more freely. 

With regular daily use Pebeco entirely 
restores the normal, protective flow of 
your glands. Their alkaline fluids bathe 
your teeth day and night and prevent the 
formation of bacterial plaques or film. 
The acids of decay are neutralized as fast as 
they form. 

Pebeco polishes beautifully without 
using any gritty substance. It keeps 
your gums clean and stimulated, your 
whole mouth normal and healthy. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. 
Pebeco will keep you always proud of 
them. Send today for a ten days’ trial of 
Pebeco Made only by Pebeco, Inc., New 
York City. Sole Distributors: Lehn & 
Fink Products Co. Canadian Agents: 


H. F. Ritchie& Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
At all druggists’. 


St., Toronto, Ont. 


Use the tooth paste that completely restores the 
normal alkaline flow of your salivary glands 


Send coupon today for free generous tube of Pebeco 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


Lenn & Fink Propucrs 
Co., Sole Distributors, 
Dept. ee 635 Green- 
wich St., New York. 


Send me ee your new large 
size sample tube of Pebeco 
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Are You a “Progressive 
Employe’’? 


MAN who finds jobs and positions for 

thousands of men, and who knows the 
trend of employment in all fields as few 
others know it, recently remarked to me: 

“An intensive building up of both shop 
and office forces is the characteristic thing 
today. Look into this and you will find de- 
cidedly interesting developments.” This 
shrewd observation has been more than 
justified. 

The lengths to which industry is going in 
its efforts to improve the quality of its 
management and supervision are illustrated 
by the promotional plan now being followed 
by one of the largest manufacturing corpo- 
rations in America—a plan sufficiently 
radical to startle many other large employ- 
ers and provoke much critical comment. 
But, as the company which is using it de- 
clares that it is bringing unexpectedly good 
results, certainly it is entitled to serious 
consideration. 

Some time ago the superintendents of the 
plants of this corporation—more than 
twenty of them—received official instruc- 
tions to do a very careful job of spotting 
good promotional timber. The order was to 
report in detail upon every man regarded 
as qualified by education, training, practi- 
cal experience, natural ability and char- 
acter ultimately to fill the post of superin- 
tendent or a higher position. Only one 
limitation was imposed: 

“Ordinarily, the reports should cover the 
younger group of employes to an approxi- 
mate age limit of forty years, but excep- 
tions are to be made where circumstances 
warrant.” 

These men are technically known as pro- 
gressive employes. Every plant superin- 
tendent is instructed that no employe on 
this list is to be permitted to leave the com- 
pany without being sent to the central 
administration offices for a talk with the 
chief. In other words, any man who is 
good enough to be placed on this progres- 
sive employes’ list is liable to receive an at- 
tractive offer from the outside. If this hap- 
pens he of course informs his immediate 
superior and the information is passed on 
up to the plant superintendent, who in- 
structs the man to see the big chief. 

If this man stands high in the preferred 
list, he is altogether likely to be told that he 
has been marked for preferment if he will 
stay with the Company. But suppose his 
outside offer is altogether too tempting to 
be pushed aside by a promise of future pro- 
motion? In that event he will probably be 
told substantially this: 

“Very well; we will meet this outside 
offer from a special fund which has been 
set aside for that particular purpose. Your 
development demands that you continue 
where you are for the time being. Better 
sit tight and say nothing. Your advance- 
ment will be easier for yourself and for us 
if you keep this arrangement confidential.” 

The first dragnet put out for progressive 
employes brought in about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five entries—reduced to 
seventy-five by the process of elimination. 
Those who failed to make the grade were 
counted out on the score of lacking neces- 
sary practical experience in too many es- 
sential processes of manufacturing which 
they would be obliged, as plant superintend- 
ents, to supervise. Those candidates short 
on experience in only two or three essential 
processes were not eliminated, because 
their deficiency could be overcome by trans- 
fer to the departments where these opera- 
tions would be encountered. 

It is not to be inferred that the men who 
have achieved a place on the progressive 
employes’ list are going to be jumped into 
high executive positions in a hasty or 
wholesale way. Far from it! Most of them 
are unaware that they have attracted high 
official attention and are wondering why 


they have been transferred fron 
familiar department to anothe 
must make every rung of the ladder 
orderly ascent! 
“Lately,’’ declares the manufact 
chief of this big corporation, “T 
pleasure of telling a certain fore 
about eight months he would, in 
ability, find himself down on the | 
a plant superintendent. As a reg 
man is right up on his toes every 
setting his house in order, and 
line of succession in the executi 
pervisory positions below the one whi 
now holds which will give streng 
administration when he comes in 
plan is working out in a soundly 
tive way.” 
There are few other large manufact 
corporations which are not working 
tensive promotional plans to th 
Industry has acquired a dete 
secure more intelligent manager 
supervision all along the line. Th: 
news for the go-getters. Another 
opportunity is using searchligh 
men for its higher places. q 
FoRREsT C 


Money in Hellbende 


HERE are apparently more 
earning money than are covered b 
respondence schools. For instan: 
has yet told how you can give Te 
extra fifty dollars at the end of the 
digging up angleworms and catching 
benders. But it’s done to the tune of a 
lege education and a thousand grand i ira 
savings bank. That is, it is done | 
young man in Meadville, Penn 
who became interested in angle 
cause he was majoring in biol 
humble lumbricus terrestris, 
ing bait and the early bird and 
yard Rhode Island Red, is u 
for the purpose of teaching 
mental facts of biology. With 
in some places full of them there 
been a dearth of supply. So tl 
man discovered, and so he too 
ing them. 
Thesmaller earthwornin are 
cents a dozen. These go to 
for dissection in the study 
tive anatomy. The larger sizes bring 
more, but they are hard to find 
must be perfect and one hund: 
normal. To pull them out of the ead 
break their: delicate intestinal t if 
them worthless for scientific purposes. 
He does his collecting by night wi 
flashlight, and he has to do it himself 
cause his standing offer of two dollani 
hour doesn’t seem to attract. Most aj! 
cants squirm more than the worms d} 
pulling the slippery fellows from their | 
ing places. If the rain does not bring we! 
from the ground in collectible shape! 
coaxes them with the aid of a solution 
he has compounded. Having sp: ikled 
ground with it, he waits for his 
pear. . 
The preservation of this 
trade caused him difficulty until 
made a solution that assures theil 
delivery to educational institution: 
out the United States. 
But earthworms are not all. 
the hellbenders—a small agar 
found only in the tributaries of the 
River. They are amphibian and ee 
a foot and a half long. This crop. is sect” 
by wading in the streams and is sold 
seven and a half dollars a dozen. In 0! 
to save the unpleasant work of hun’ 
them the young man expects to propa 
them in a pool of his own. 
There you are—a demand—a 
low willing to take a chance- 
money in the bank. All the qua 
true American. 
UTHAI VINCENT V W 
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-CNEW MARMON 


mo becomes an even Cireater. Automobile because of these 


MPORTANT NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


HE CAR which we believe to be the most In improving the performance of this majestic and Juxurious automo- 
roadworthy the easiest handling. the safest bile, Marmon engineers have at the same time found ways to lengthen 
? Oo? 


; ; its life and eliminate waste in its operation. 
and the most dependable in all the world is Conspicuous among these new developments is the Self labhbator: 


now endowed with new super-performance and Simply by pushing a eonvenicnle located pedal, every bearing point 
super-efficiency qualities which establish a new which requires frequent lubrication is oiled instantly and adequately. 


hioh ee Sine 3 It adds to the life of the car—to the joy of motoring; it saves time, 
igh-water mark in motor car engineering. annoyance and money. 


The Three-Way Oil Purifier—The old way to keep engine oil 
pure was to change it frequently. The new way is the Three-Way Oil 
Purifier (exclusively Marmon). All forms of extraneous matter, 
both solid and liquid, are automatically removed from the oil. 
Furthermore, all vapors distilled out of the oil are returned 
to the combustion chamber. ‘There is not an iota of waste. 
It does away with annoying routine. It saves repair bills 
and adds to the life of the car. It is simple and fool- 
proof. You can get it only in a Marmon. 


The New Combustion System combining Double- 
Fire Ignition with the efficient New Marmon gas in- 
take system in the proved Marmon valve-in-head 
engine gives the Greater New Marmona new and 
amazing magna-power quality which is evident 
the first half-mile you drive the car. It is evident 
in smoothness of power flow, in acceleration 
and the quiet mastery of every difficult task. 


These important new developments have been 
added at no increase in the price of the car. 


Line of four luxurious, roomy and richly appointed 
Standard Closed Cars at exactly open car price. Also 
Standard Seven-Passenger Sedan, only $75 more than 
the open car and a comprehensive selection of De Luxe 
Models permitting intimate expression of personal tastes 


a 


OY 
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Fe by pushing a pedal, oil is forced automatically to =i 
points of the chassis which require frequent lubrication 


i giimobile 


LY MARMON 
IDES MAXIMUM 
| LT-IN SAFETY 
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$7 $850 $10 are the leading prices 
| Waln-Over 


on every shoe 


NY Walk-Over shoe will look 

at youwitha style-smileas pretty 
asapeach. Takestylefor granted in 
Walk-Overs. That leaves your mind 
free to look for something more— 
that you get only in Walk-Overs. It 
is the pear- shaped heel. 


That is a trick of shoe-shaping 
that makes shoes fit like a silk stock- 
ing. Walk-Overs cling with snug 
ead easy comfort at heel and ankle, 
with foot comfort as free and un- 
trammeled as a flapper’s knees. 


Slip your valuable feet into a pair 


A style peach 
with a pear-shaped heel 


of Walk-Overs. Discover that arbi- 
trary size isn't all there is to shoe fit. 
A Walk-Over shoe is built to fit 
just one type of foot—your own. 


When you step into it, feel that 


surging sense of comfort. Stride 
down the street with an easy, breezy 
gait that makes you feel that you are 
the man who discovered walking. 

Walk in Walk-Overs, and you 
walk in style—with the personal, 
comfortable fit that has made Walk- 
Overs the largest selling trade- 
marked style shoes in the world. 


Geo. E. Keith Company, Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


The contour of an 
ordinary shoe heel, 
narrow at the bot. 
tom, and wide at the 
top. 


Walke 


S H OES Sor Men and Women 


(ver 


Thebes: atlaies heel 
with room for the 
natural bulge of your 
heel, yet it clings at 
the top. 


@1925, G. E. K. Co. 


ONCE Al CLOWN, oe 
A CLOWN | 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Although I love these operas best and 
made my entry onto the singing stage when 
they were in their first furore, I never heard 
nor sang in a Gilbert and Sullivan produc- 
tion until 1911, nearly thirty years later. I 
had been playing almost continuously for 
those three decades. Actors frequently are 
accused of having little or no interest in 
any play with which they have not been 
identified. The true explanation often lies 
in the fact that the actor has almost no 
opportunity of seeing other plays. 

The Shuberts had revived The Mikado 
in 1910 with such success that. they were 
about to try Pinafore for a short summer 
run when I returned to New York from a 
25,000-mile tour in The Matinée Idol. They 
offered me the réle of Dick Deadeye, but 
I was worn out and looking forward to a 
summer’s rest. The salary offered and the 
promise that the run would be for four 
weeks only, led me to accept. Instead Pina- 
fore ran most of the summer and all of the 
next season. Deadeye is the least interest- 
ing to play of all the Gilbert and Sullivan 
comedy réles, but since then I have sung 
in all their operas save three, The Gon- 


doliers, Princess Ida and The Grand Duke.’ 


Gilbert and Sullivan Successes 


Gilbert and Sullivan are immortal be- 
cause each was a genius with an infinite 
appreciation of the other. W. S. Gilbert 
was the greatest comic poet of the language. 
Arthur Sullivan was an accomplished com- 
poser in any company—in his particular 
field, without compare—and together they 
rose to heights that neither could have at- 
tained singly. Here is the perfect union of 
sense and sound. Sullivan’s music matches 
wit for wit, whimsey for whimsey and gibe 
for gibe with Gilbert’s book and lyrics. 
Not a note but what is in harmony with the 
spirit of the words, not a lyric or a note but 
what tells the story. There is no padding, 
no stuffing, no irrelevancies. 

Much of Gilbert’s swordplay was di- 
rected at follies of the day and institutions 
peculiarly British. The lapse of time and 
the subtlety of his shafts have removed the 
sting and left some of his most famous 
lyrics merely delightful nonsense to the 
bulk of present-day audiences. Such au- 
ditors hearing a Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
for the first time, too, will recognize endless 
catch phrases and popular allusions, the 
original source of which they have not sus- 
pected—such as the Lord Chancellor’s 
‘Said I to Myself, Said I”’ song in Iolanthe. 
The man who grumbled that Shakspere’s 
plays were nothing but a lot of quotations 
might have brought a similar charge against 
The Mikado, Pinafore and others. 

There are not so many laughs in the best 
of plays that the cast is apt to overlook 
them in rehearsal, yet we continually find 
new ones in Gilbert. I discovered one only 
last season in Pinafore that I had wasted 
for many seasons. So isit arare sight to see 
a performer laughing to himself over his 
own lines. Gilbert has done that to all of us. 

I should have liked to know W. S. Gil- 
bert, but I should not have cared to know 
him too well perhaps. All of his wit is not 
to be found in the operas. His friends, 
his neighbors and actors were victims of 
some of his sharpest shafts. There is the 
story of the rehearsal of Pinafore at which 
he directed Rutland Barrington, who played 
the captain, to sit pensively upon the sky- 
light of the good ship. Theactor sat down 
and the skylight collapsed beneath him. 

“Pensively, Rutland, pensively—not ex- 
pensively,’’ the author chided. 

It was Gilbert who when asked by Lady 
Tree how he had liked Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree’s first venture in Hamlet, re- 
plied, “It was funny without being vulgar, 
I thought.”’ But my favorite Gilbertian 
anecdote is that of his rejoinder to the 
baronet, a partner in a house famous 


October 


throughout the empire for its } 
pickles, jams, jellies and preserves, w 
a neighbor of Gilbert’s in the county 
baronet had grown very touchy ab} 
source of his wealth and his title, a} 
rather a hoity-toity neighbor. 
Gilbert’s dogs killed a pheasant 
on his acres and the latter wrote , 
note of protest to the author. Gilbery 
back politely: : 


“Dear Sir Alfred: I am extremel\y 
about the loss of your pheasants, an] 
taking steps to prevent my dogs fro|t 
passing on your preserves in the {j 

_ “Sincerely, 
“W. S. GILEe 

“P.S. You will pardon my“uset 

word ‘preserves,’ won’t you?” 


Someone once challenged Gilbert ty 
up a verse offhand riming the words} 
buctoo”’ and “‘cassowary.”’ He studj 
a moment and recited: 


“Tf I were a cassowary in Timbuetoc 
I'd eat a missionary and his hymh 
too.” 


In my second season with Mc(\l 
sang in Clover. Charles W. Dunh 
second barytone of note, was under c 
with McCaull at no small salary. M) 
had no spot where he could use Ty 
that summer and suggested that thi 
take a vacation. Dungan, it develope} 
not in a vacation mood, and McCai 
confronted with the necessity of 
him for a summer of leisure. Rathel 
do that, the colonel did what many at 
manager has been known to do—e 
the actor in an insignificant réle in 0 
in the hope that Dungan would reft 
part as beneath his dignity and his TU 
tion. 

‘Dungan was such a conscientipa| 
that I never have been able to ¢ 
whether he accepted the part out of ‘er 
of obligation or whether he sense) 
Caull’s strategy and was determined 
found it, but take it he did. He apa 
in one act only and had exactly onli 


“My Lord, the King is dead!” 


yet he made up for it as carefully al 
were playing Hamlet. | 


A Solo That Saved the De 


The rest of us got a 708d a 
licious sport out of the situation and! 
it as difficult for Dungan as possibli 
tried every trick known to actors! 
effort to break him up in the delivy 
his one line. I used to tap my wi 
shoes on the stage at his entrance in ! 
tion of a galloping horse. But when | 
trip at last the catastrophe was | I 
accidental. 

The moral of Clover was the vatf 
undue ambition. The hero leaving hcé 
a quixotic quest wins at length a victY 
a heroic cost. That victory is madel 
by the unexpected death of the kin 
Dungan’ s entrance with the grievot' 
ings, the entire company would fall ti! 
knees, the quartet at the front of thea 
and sing a very lovely prayer, elosit | 
act. The solo parts were sung by E¥ 
Oudin, who played the hero. 

At Wallack’s Theater one summe? 
ning toward the close of the run, Dé 
tripped on the scabbard of his sword? 
entered and fell flat center stage wil 
words, “‘My Lord ——” ; 

I never have known another su h 
collapse to overtake a compan} : 
heckled him for weeks to no result 
when we had given up, he had f 
his own sword. With one ex 
of us, principals or chorus, 
note. Marion Manola, the pr 

(Continued on Page 94 
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OCOMOBILE 


j Sets New 
STANDARD. 


OR 25 years Locomobile has set the pace 
in automobile construction, design, per- 
formance — it has been the standard by which 
~ = the world has measured motor cars— it has 
earned for itself the name ‘“‘The Best Built Car 

$1785 f.0.b. Conn 8" Pan! 35 

Popular Demand has been hammering away 
for years for a smaller and lighter model—and 
when, a few months ago, the Junior Eight was 
announced, every one expected a sensation. 
The public was ready to accept the Junior 
Locomobile as the natural leader in the field of 
medium priced cars. 

But no one expected any car—not even a 
product of Locomobile — to so completely 
shatter all former standards. But this new 
Locomobile product did it! 
$7150 £o.b, BxbgEPoRT And it is continuing to do it every day. 
| ct a From all over the country, wherever the Junior 
Eight has been seen and demonstrated, come 
reports of an enthusiastic acceptance never 
before shown to any car, not even when auto- 
mobiles were novelties. 

What is the reason for this unprecedented 
popularity? A car that lives up to its name! 

The master craftsmen in the shops of Loco- 
mobile have built just as carefully in creating 
this newer and lighter model as they ever did 
on the larger models. The designers have ex- 
ceeded themselves. The features of this car 


$2285 £.0., BRBGEPORT wih are at least two years in advance of any other 


automobile built. 

And the Engineers—nothing short of 
genius could produce such a motor. 8-cylin- 
ders-in-line, with perfect distribution, combine 
to make one of the most powerful and economical 
motors ever built. 

Nineteen miles to the gallon of gas—2 to 
60 miles per hour in a few seconds! Is it any 
wonder that critics and owners proclaim it 
the outstanding achievement of the decade? 

Words cannot properly describe the Junior 
Eight —a ride will convince. Ask the dealer 
nearest you to show you, by road performance, 
the car that exceeds all claims. 


. ree corte peace — manera 


| "$2285 f.o.b. BSRGEO 


a : Built by LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
Coupe, November production, *2265 f.0.b. ex°0"" * ee EE 


=<) | 
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ae Two thin, separate layers: 
Airspace between. Warmth 
with /ess weight 


This Winter 
Wear WARM, LIGHT 
Underwear! 


Duofold—different from all other underwear—offers you two-fold, 
doubly enjoyable comfort. 

The comfort of warmth during winter’s cold. 

The comfort of /ight weight in winter underwear. 

This apparent contradiction is accomplished in Duofold because 
its fabric is in two ¢hin, separate layers, with air space between. 
Like the storm window, Duofold keeps warmth iz and cold out more 
effectively than a single layer fabric thicker than both of Duofold’s 
thin layers combined. 

In addition, Duofold’s two-layer construction provides better 
protection to your health. 

Try Duofold! Feel the difference. 


taste and purse. 


Styles and models to suit your 
Buy it at men’s furnishing and department stores. 


Write for interesting free sample 
of Duofold’s unique fabric. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


Men’s Union Suits 
$3.00 to $8.00 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers 
$1.75 to $4.00 
Children’s and Boys’ 
Union Suits 
$1.75 to $4.50 


Ladies’ Union Suits 
$3.50 to $5.50 
Misses’ Union Suits 
$3.25 to $4.00 
Infants’ Styles 
$.35 to $1.60 


Duofold 


Health Underwear for Men,Women, Children and Infants 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
became so hysterical that she fainted. The 
orchestra was silent; the conductor, 
Adolph Nowak, had laid down his baton 
and buried his head on the stand. All by 
himself Oudin lifted his voice and sang that 
prayer unaided. He sang not only his solo 
part but the concerted bits as well, and he 
never sang better or with more feeling in his 
life. The audience, convulsed by Dungan’s 
mishap at first, was listening breathlessly 
to Oudin before he finished. When the cur- 
tain dropped, the rest of us rolled on the 
stage helpless in our mirth. 

Oudin and I shared a dressing room. He 
had married Louise Parker, a prima donna, 
the previous year and they had a three 
months’ old child whom they adored madly. 

‘How in the name of heaven did you do 
it?’’ I asked him when we were in the dress- 
ing room and I was able to speak again. 

‘JT did it,’’ he explained without a smile, 
“by picturing Louise and me in the first 
carriage following a white-plumed hearse 
carrying little Louise to her grave.” 

The child’s death was purely suppositi- 
tious. She was perfectly well then and she 
is living in England today. 

When I first joined McCaull I noticed a 
painting of a magnificent horse on his office 
wall and commented upon it. The colonel 
was much affected. The horse was a stal- 
lion, a noble animal of Kentucky breeding 
and much endeared to him. In a bad season 
he had been forced to sell him in order that 
he might pay the chorus salaries, and he lost 
all trace of the animal. 

Some three years later Morris, McCaull’s 
negro body servant, now servant to Francis 
Wilson, burst into the office of the Broad 
Street Theater, Philadelphia, with the news 
that he had found the stallion. 

The colonel jumped into a runabout 
pulled by two fine bays which were hitched 
in front of the theater, and asked me to go 
along. Morris sat on the floor of the rig, his 
feet hanging out, and we drove out North 
Broad Street to a German grocery. Mc- 
Caull described the horse to the grocer, who 
admitted that the animal was in his stables. 

“But he is mad, mad,” the grocer pro- 
tested. ‘‘A wicked brute. He nearly mur- 
dered my boy and me. For days now no 
one goes near him. It makes no matter if he 
was your horse, if you go near him he would 
kill you.” 


A Pioneer Among Comedies 


McCaull stepped to a side door of the 
grocery and called once. The stallion thrust 
his head out of the stable door and whinnied 
excitedly. His former owner walked to the 
stable door unhesitatingly and the horse 
laid his head on the colonel’s shoulder and 
whimpered. If a horse can sob that horse 
did. McCaull led him away and two weeks 
later, curried and clipped, his coat shining, 
his head high and his tail a plume, that 
stallion proudly stepped through Fair- 
mount Park, Mc- 
Caull and I riding 
behind him. When 
we were well into 
the park the colonel 
tossed the reins 
onto the animal’s 
back and drove him 
the rest of the way 
by the sound of his 
voice and the gen- 
tlest touch of a 
whip. 

I left MeCaull in 
1890 to star for the 
first time in Castles 
in the Air by Gus 
Kerker, who later 
wrote The Belle of 
New York, a pio- 
neer among musi- 
cal comedies. 
Locke and Davis, 
whowere managing 
the enterprise, also 
owned the Emma 
Juch Grand Opera 
Company, and 


PHOTO. FROM A. JACKSON 


Nevada Falls, Yosemite Valley, California 


although we played to good busines 
profits went to keeping the Juch eo 
going. Lacking a reserve fund, one 
week in Cincinnati broke our ¢ 
Della Fox, then an unknown from St, 
was soubrette in the troupe. I saw 
portunity to take over the company { 
dollar and assumption of the liah 
and told the members of the compan 
if they would refuse to open in @ 
until they were paid for the Cincinn 
gagement I would manage. This was] 
bravado on my part. I lacked the} 
to get the company to Chicago, neith 
I know where I could get it with ar 
tainty. Della Fox overheard a whi 
conversation between B. D. Steven| 
personal manager, and me. That e 
I found a note in my box at the hot 
contained $800, her savings of the s 
and a note that read: 
“Please accept this and don’t m 
fuss about it.” 


woman, and signed a receipt for 
receipt came back torn in fragment 
with a note that said: 4 
“Friends do not do busines: 
basis.”’ : 
We returned the $800 to her in 
and finished out the season with 
The next season Miss Fox wa 
ing woman in Wang, the first gre 
of either of us. Wang, which y 
burletta than light opera, was a Re 
tainment of its kind. I played it tw 
sons, should have played it four, revi 
three times in later years, and it ha; 
played repeatedly by others. J. Cl 
Goodwin and Woolson Morse wroi 
piece. With characteristic irresponsi 
Goodwin sold all his interest for fift 
lars a week, and made only a bare 
from it. Had he possessed a rudder, Go 
might have become the Americar 
bert. Gilbert himself never excelled 
win’s The Man With an Elephant c 
Hands song in Wang, but lacking tha 
der Goodwin is forgotten. 
Panjandrum, purposely so nam 
force the public to accustom itself to: 
for seats for Hopper rather than sez 
the play, followed Wang, and when‘ 
Fox graduated to stardom in 1896, | 
Wallace became my leading woman) 
Capitan by John Philip Sousa and 
Klein, and later my wife, the same lad\ 
now is playing vaudeville very succes 
billed as The Sixty-Two-Year-Old Fl 
I saw her in Philadelphia when we) 
chanced to be playing that city last 
mer and she looked as young and chaill 
as the night we opened in El Conta 
Tremont Theater, Boston, May 13, 
Both authors had protested agame i 
an ominous opening date, and eac @ 
clined to com) 
the theater | 
after much ! 
ment we ovelle 
their 0 
But they wer' 
of them irth 
house the s0 
night, when t 4 
era’s succes’ 
assured. Itr 
two seasons. 
I did not, 
be noted, 
their distrust 4 
thirteenth, s 


earlier May!!! 


is the second of /* 
articles by Mr. 
and Mr. Stow! 
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Like the sun itself ~ 


OU are seldom aware of the me- 

chanical end of motoring when 
you drive a Peerless. Get in and drive 
any place—just downtown or for a 
thousand miles. 


There’s never a doubt of the car’s 
performance. Never a question of its 
ability to carry you there and back— 
surely, comfortably and troublefree. 


For the Peerless is as dependable as 
the rising and setting of the sun. 


Beautiful—a glance tells you that. 
Swift, smooth, silent, vibrationless—a 
single ride proves these things to you. 
But above all, the Peerless is depend- 
able. And that’s a matter of tens of 
thousands of miles. Be sure you drive 
a Peerless before you buy your car. 


fee. PEERLESS SssMOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Equipoised Peerless Eight and the Superb Peerless Six 


oF ERIE S'S fee rw, ALY Ss 
' The Peerless Equipoised Eight 
with Custom Bodies 
4-Pass..Phaeton +> + + + + + + $2845 
7-Pass. Phaeton + + + + + + + 2895 
4-Pass. Victoria’: +--+ + s 3245 
5-Pass. Coupe> +: :- +: : 5 3295 
- 5-Pass. Sedan > > *- +> + + + + 3495 
5-Pass. Brougham -- - -: : + 3495 
7-Pass. Sedan+> + - > + +: 3 3595 


Limousine + + + +++ +: > 3795 


BEERLESS 


eet aN A Cetus) 11) 
The Peerless Six 
5-Pass. Phaeton - +> + + + + + $1895 
7-Pass. Phaeton + + + * 3 + + 1995 
Sport Roadster + + + - + + + 2195 
5-Pass. Coupe: + + +: + + s 2295 
5-Pass. Sedan <> + + + +s 2395 
7-Pass. Sedan - = 9s>"* + .A0GIs 2595 


Limousine + + + + + + + 3 5 2695 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory 
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erless cars always go and always come. / 
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that each year should be bigger than the 
preceding. The first months of the pres- 
ent year showed a falling off; some of his 
salesmen came back from their trips and 
excused their small accomplishments by 
saying they believed competing firms were 
offering more liberal credit terms. In a 
panic lest his record should be impaired, the 
president sent his salesmen out on their 
late spring trips with instructions to get 
business at any cost. 

“We are not going to let any competitor 
beat us in credit terms or anything else,” 
he said. ‘Tell your customers to buy big 
bills and not to worry over the terms. We'll 
take care of them all right!” 

Many of the customers had accepted this 
liberal proposal and naturally when things 
did not turn out quite so thrivingly as ex- 
pected they looked to the wholesaler to help 
carry the burden. Hence the president 
went on his way to the bank that hot 
August morning to negotiate a loan. 

Is credit, as the president said, too cheap? 
Is business so competitive that uneconomic 
terms are generally offered? What con- 
stitutes safe and sane credit accommoda- 
tion? 

It is comparatively recently that credit 
giving has been raised to anything like the 
status of a science. The professional credit 
manager dates back hardly more than 
thirty years among commercial houses. In 
the old days, when commercial enterprises 
were smaller, the owner of a wholesale or 
manufacturing business was usually his own 
credit dispenser, and credit was often based 
on personality rather than strict economic 
rules. The owner was the friend and con- 
fidant of his retailer-customers and person- 
ally entertained them when they made their 
semiyearly trips to market. What the 
retailer bought one trip he paid for the next 
trip. If things had been slack in his home 
community he paid what he could, ex- 
plained the situation to his friend the 
wholesaler, and the balance was strung 
along until the next season. 


Troublesome Slogans 


In time, as business came to be done in 
larger volume, the owner of the wholesale 
house found it necessary to delegate por- 
tions of his work. The professions of sales 
manager, merchandise manager, advertis- 
ing manager came into being. But ordi- 
narily, even after the business was depart- 
mentized in other respects, the owner 
himself decided which customers should 
have credit and which should not. Only 
when the business had grown to such pro- 
portions that the owner could merely 
exercise general supervision did the credit- 
manager profession come into being. Today 
there are something like thirty thousand 
salaried men employed by wholesale and 
manufacturing firms who devote their 
whole time to credit work. 

There is still in the minds of many busi- 
ness men a hazy idea of what constitutes 
good or poor credit. The tradition still 
persists that credit is a matter of personal 
like or dislike. Every once in a while some 
phrase gets into print that contains just 
enough truth to appeal to popular fancy 
but that works considerable havoc in busi- 
ness circles. A familiar example is that 
well-known slogan, ‘‘ The customer is always 
right,” which has added to the burdens of 
thousands of retail shopkeepers. Another, 
currently attributed to a great financier of 
a couple decades ago, is this: ‘Personal 
honesty is the basis of all credit!” 

How much this pronouncement has com- 
plicated the work of earnest-minded credit 
executives can only be appreciated by those 
in the profession. It is true that honesty is 
the basis of credit; but honesty is an attri- 
bute possessed by the great majority of 
people. The most honest man in the world, 
if he does not also possess good business 
judgment, may easily get into a position 
where he cannot pay his bills. 
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IS CREDIT TOO CHEAP? 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“The hardest thing I have to do,” the 
credit manager of a big Midwestern whole- 
sale grocery house told me recently, “‘is to 
turn down some nice, well-meaning person 
who comes in here and wants to open an 
account but whom, after investigating his 
qualifications, I feel I must refuse. Often 
as not I am thinking of his own good as 
well as ours; but in such cases there is 
almost always the lingering belief that I 
thought him personally unreliable.” 

In the wholesale grocery line particularly, 


‘the granting of credit is a delicate matter on 


account of the number of inexperienced 
people constantly getting into the retail 
grocery business. To operate a grocery 
store requires more skill than almost any 
other retail line. The profits are small. 
Much of the stock is perishable and must 
be sold quickly to avoid loss. Yet year 
after year retired farmers, salaried men, 
mechanics invest their savings in grocery 
stocks and become merchants. 


Refusing a Cash Account 


There are a number of reasons for this 
tendency. The original investment is com- 
paratively small. Everyone knows some- 
thing about groceries, so there is not the 
mystery about it such as might deter one 
from going into other lines. In almost 
every grocery shop one sees a constant 
stream of customers, and the cash register 
rings frequently; from this the outsider is 
liable to get the idea that the proprietor 
must be making money, when he may be 
ringing up only sales on which there is less 
than a living profit. Strangely, the in- 
experienced person desirous of becoming a 
grocer usually prefers to buy an established 
business even though an unsuccessful one; 
the fact that the previous owner may have 
failed in the location seems to make little 
impression. 

My friend, the credit manager for the big 
wholesale grocery, told me of one of the 
many cases where he turned down cash 
business because he believed the conditions 
were unsound. One day a man and wife 
came into his office and announced they 
were about to buy a bankrupt grocery shop 
in. the town. The man was a mechanic in a 
local automobile plant and had saved $1200. 
The grocery shop could be bought for $800, 
which left $400 for replenishing the some- 
what run-down stock. He was to continue 
with his job in the factory while his wife 
would run the store with what assistance 
he could give before and after hours and 
Saturday afternoons. They did not ask the 
credit manager for any accommodation, 
but proposed to pay over their $400 cash 
capital for what they needed. The credit 
manager asked them if they had already 
closed the deal for the store. They had not, 
but expected to do so that afternoon. 

“As I understand it,”’ the credit man- 
ager said, ‘‘you people have had no ex- 
perience in the grocery business. The man 
who failed in that location was an experi- 
enced grocer. What makes you think you 
can succeed when he couldn’t?”’ 

Their answer was a little hazy, but the 
general idea seemed to be that the former 
owner had not worked hard enough; store- 
keepers were used to living softer lives than 
mechanics. 

“Perhaps there is something the matter 
with the location itself,’’ persisted the credit 
manager. “If I remember correctly, the 
store is on the south side of the railroad 
tracks, while most of your possible cus- 
tomers live on the north side. The grocery 
business, you see, is different from many 
other lines. People often send their chil- 
dren to grocery stores for little purchases. 
Don’t you think they might hesitate to 
send them across the railroad tracks, espe- 
cially when there are other grocers not 
much farther away on their own side of the 
railroad?’ 

The man and wife had not thought of 
that, but they did not believe it would be a 


serious drawback, especially as they in- 
tended to keep a more up-to-date place 
than their competitors. They had even 
picked out a name that would draw trade, 
The So Different Grocery. Anyhow, they 
could not go bankrupt because they would 
have all their stock paid for, and the hus- 
band could help out with his wages if busi- 
ness happened to be slack for a while. 

““When a store loses money,” the credit 
manager told them, “it generally takes 
more than day wages to plug up the holes. 
Do you know how much business you will 
have to do in order to make a go of your 
store?” 

That was one thing they had figured out. 
If they sold $200 a week at regular profits 
they would make at least $35, which would 
be a good living. But there was no reason 
why they should not sell even $300 a week 
after they got going well. 

“On a stock of that size,” the credit 
manager told them, “you will lose money 
if you don’t sell $600 every week. There 
are grocers in this town who do $1000 a 
week with no larger stock, and they are not 
getting rich. Unless you turn over your 
whole stock on an average of every two 
weeks a lot of your stuff deteriorates. You 
may run your place ever so economically, 
but that deterioration would get you in the 
end.” 

The man, a little nettled at the credit 
manager’s pessimistic viewpoint, stated he 
and his wife had come to offer $400 cash in 
exchange for an assortment of groceries and 
not to hear a lecture on storekeeping. Did 
the wholesale firm want this business or not? 

““We want all the business we can get,” 
the credit manager answered, ‘‘but we do 
not want your $400. Both for your sakes 
and our own. I’m going to be frank with 
you. I don’t think you can succeed. After 
a while, when your stock would begin to 
run down through depreciation you would 
need some new goods to fill in, and you 
wouldn’t have the money to pay forit. IfI 
should take your cash now I would seem 
pretty hard-hearted to refuse you credit 
then, wouldn’t I? Maybe, because I knew 
you were trying so hard to get along, I 
would strain a point and let you have some 
stuff on credit. Then maybe you would fail. 
You wouldn’t be any better off, and we 
would lose the profit on what we had sold 
you for cash. We’d better not start.” 

One wishes it might be said the mechanic 
and his wife abandoned the idea of becom- 
ing merchants, but such was not the case. 
Another less farseeing credit man took on 
the account and eventually lost money for 
his firm when the grocery store by the rail- 
road tracks again went bankrupt. 


Success and Shoe Strings 


A credit manager for a New York house 
catering to general merchandise stores ad- 
vanced an original and convincing theory 
on the subject of commercial success or 
failure. 

“Have you ever stopped to think,” he 
demanded, ‘‘why nearly all the successful 
men you know or read about started on a 
shoe string—on a capital of $100 or $300 or 
$500? Was it because in the beginning 
they were wiser, or worked harder, or sat 
up nights to read inspirational books, or 
that competition was not so keen in the 
good old days when they got their start? 
Not a bit of it! 

“Every day in my work as a credit man I 
can see what is going on. The fellow who 
starts up with a few hundred dollars has no 
credit rating and so he is pretty well left 
alone by the salesmen. He isn’t tempted to 
overbuy. Because he has so little capital 
he is extra careful of what he has. If he 
sells ten dollars’ worth today, he buys ten 
dollars’ worth more. He might want to 
buy twenty dollars’ worth, but he can’t, 
because no one will trust him for it. 

“The result is this: By the time he has 


accumulated enough to be a desirable credit - 


risk he has acquired the habit of 
and learned the value of ra 
When the salesmen begin to sway 
him with attractive offers of credit hi} 
his pencil in hand and figures how} 
cheaper he might buy the same gt 
paying cash. Also, having gone ak 
far without owing money, he is afr 
debts. In other words, before bein: 
jected to much temptation he has ha) 
to learn the fundamentals of busines 
“In comparison with this fellow 
described, consider the young 
starts in business fully financed, 
through inherited money, and opens| 
imposing style. This last one may bj 
as earnest and hard working as his }) 
contemporary, but consider how | 
greater his temptations are to go v) y 
Because his credit rating is so good (: 
one wants to do business with him. 
subjected every day to oe 
sorts of propositions are put up to hit 
experienced, he cannot know whic) 
desirable and which not. If he » 
right 51 per cent of the time he ear; 
ceed; but when one considers 
most seasoned business men ra 
higher average than that, it is 
how plenty of money at the o 
business career can be a menace 
than an advantage.” 


A Sound-Looking Proj 


Recently the credit manager ofa 
nent New York firm said tome: | 
“All my investigations have just on} 
in view, which is this: Is the retail 
ing to make money from the a 
him? If he does not do precisely th 
have no right to do business with hi 
allz? 1 
This credit manager told of an inc2 
reflecting the attitude of his to 
such matters. A year or so ago y 
man came to New York with the 
of placing orders for a large quanti) 
goods on which the firm specializes. 
had for some time been rather success! 
in business in a Southern mining towr! 
had a project for extending his b 
that appeared to him vastly p 
Within a radius of a hundred miles ¢ 
home town there are numbers of m! 
camps, each with its own company §! 
and the young merchant’s proje 
follows: He had made tentative : 
ments with one of the big 
panies to install departments in tw 
five of its stores for the sale 
articles that the stores did not reg 
carry. Each of these departments he 
to stock with $2000 worth of merehans 
The mining company was to charge 
a certain sum as rent, and receive a 
commission on all goods sold. 7 
employed by the company were 
goods, so the young man would h 
have no pay roll other than one 
around to check up what was 
place orders for filling in the gap: 
The young merchant was tremendc! 
sanguine over his prospects as he discu' 
them with the credit manager of he 
York manufacturing firm. In 
$50,000 purchase of merchandise | hei 
brought with him a statement of his fl 
cial affairs. Executed in faultless s 
this showed that he carried in his h i 
town establishment a stock of $20, 
practically all paid for. He had $15,0 
cash, the result of a recently rece 
legacy, which he proposed to pay dow 
his $50,000 purchase, and to give : as 
of notes for the balance. His father-in 
a man of some means, would indorse 
notes. 
Truly, this appeared a clean- t » 
sition from the standpoint of a 
firm, yet the credit manager aske 
to consider it. The account wo 
less be paid, but there was do 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
hether the young merchant’s op- 
, would prove so profitable as he 
ited. He talked it over with the 
t of the firm, a man who himself 
retail experience; and the next day 
ident, the credit manager and the 
nerchant went into executive ses- 
he president acted as spokesman 
rm. 
have come to the conclusion,’ he 
t} young merchant, “‘that we ought 
(extend you the line of credit you 
‘e don’t believe you are going to 
‘ty money.” 
Jle taken aback, the young mer- 
;xplained that he could not help 
a great deal of money. He had it 
ed out. He would be practically 
ro expense in his departments be- 
. e mining company clerks would sell 
(is for him on commission. Every 
ale was made he would come in for 
{4 And with twenty-five places all 
profits—— ‘ 
i just to have things lying around in 
different places,” the president in- 
pd him, “doesn’t mean much of 
1z. Things have got to be pushed; 
t mining company clerks aren’t 
/) break their necks pushing your 
; hen they already have their hands 
mt their regular work. You say you 
toing to be under much of any ex- 
Well, suppose the bulk of your 
; around the better part of a year 
) 


selling, and you decide to dis- 
» your branches, how much do you 
- would be worth? Probably fifty 
a the dollar. You’d lose about 
( in one lump!” 

tvon’t work out that way,’ the 
nit countered, ‘‘but even if it should, 
fn wouldn’t lose anything. I guess 
s3\wn you where I’ll be able to pay 
it I buy.” 

J are quite satisfied that we would 
i money,” the president answered, 
‘2 aren’t satisfied as to where we 
ie it from. We have enough pride 
is.usiness to believe it should stand 
sown bottom. Your father-in-law 
le on your notes; and if you made 
ae would have to pay a good pro- 
of them. He is, we understand, in 
éy business. Well, we aren’t satis- 
nie our goods paid for by the dairy 


éually the young merchant was 
2d it would be the part of wisdom 
at his plan gradually rather than go 
Lt once. He opened a couple of 
{camp departments with results as 
p sident had predicted. But the 
ere small enough to be paid out 
3‘wn pocket and not hung on his 
ri-law’s dairy business. 


1 irty Cents on the Dollar 


» ad and hear a great deal nowadays 
: he American standard of living; 
int credit methods bear directly 
€aaintenance or decline of our pres- 
bag standard. Every time a pro- 
. merchandise extends credit to a 
if and is later obliged to collect his 
Mugh the bankruptcy courts, the 
ir stands a loss. Also the public in 
stands a loss that must sooner or 
| reflected in its lessened ability to 


| 
| 
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ee of this article I have asked 
es In a dozen different lines this 


dose a merchant fails and his place 
less is closed up by the sheriff. 
there was in the place at the time 
was locked a stock worth $10,000. 
»ts against the stock amounted to 
“e amount, $10,000. About what 
"ge would the creditors get?” 
etically, of course, the creditors 
{/>t 100 cents on the dollar for their 
less a small percentage to cover 
of administering the business. 
atsider it would seem the creditors 
tl!) get at least seventy-five cents on 
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the dollar. But of all the executives with 
whom I talked—men who had _ been 
through the mill—none would estimate 
higher than thirty cents on the dollar for 
the creditors in such a case. Some of them 
estimated as low as ten cents on the dollar. 

The moment a business house closes its 
doors a tremendous slump takes place in 
the value of its assets. The merchandise 
deteriorates, becomes damaged, goes out 
of style. Court costs and other expenses 
run up, items that must be paid before the 
creditors get anything. As long as the 
place is closed up the merchandise is 
worth nothing to anybody, and just so 
much capital is tied up that might have 
been employed productively. It is no 
wonder, then, that the credit manager will 
go to great lengths to keep a debtor out of 
bankruptcy. - 

One would naturally think that there 
would be a minimum of risk in selling on 
credit to municipalities, but even there the 
old adage holds good that ‘‘A sale is not a 
sale until the money is in the cash drawer.”’ 
A few years ago an ambitious Southwest- 
ern community, recently incorporated, 
decided to build a waterworks system, and 
in order to be thoroughly up-to-date re- 
solved that meters should be installed to 
keep tab on users of water. An Hastern 
manufacturing firm secured the contract 
to install the meters, agreeing to wait one 
year for its money. 


Getting the Meters Back 


The year rolled around and payment 
was not made. Several months of corre- 
spondence followed and as the money 
seemed as far off as ever the credit man of 
the firm made a trip to investigate. The 
situation as he found it was discouraging. 
The town had not grown as much as the 
boosters had counted on when building 
their waterworks. A hot political battle 
had been fought, resulting in the elimina- 
tion of all officials who had been in office 
when the water meters were contracted 
for. On top of this a former city official 
had seen fit to take a trip to unknown 
parts carrying with him what loose cash 
had been lying about. More than that, 
he had made a bonfire of records, among 
which was the contract with the Eastern 
meter manufacturer. 

Decidedly, there was not much for the 
credit manager to work on. The new city 
officials were polite and quite willing to 
meet him on terms of social equality in the 
matter of entertainment at the hotel, but 
when it came to arranging for payment 
for water meters they professed themselves 
powerless. In the first place there was no 
money in the city treasury to pay with; 
and in the second place there was no con- 
tract because the ex-official had burned 
it up. Of course the credit manager had 
an itemized bill, but how could he prove 
the bill was correct? Certainly a new crop 
of city officials could not be expected to 
shoulder offhand the burdens of their 
predecessors whom they had beaten in 
fair political battle. The Eastern firm 
could bring suit in the courts and probably 
get judgment; but taxes were not coming 
in very fast and it might be a good while 
before there would be any money avail- 
able. Two or three years perhaps. 

The credit manager then did something 
that perhaps was as unconventional a 
transaction as was ever negotiated between 
a great manufacturing firm and an incor- 
porated municipality. Inviting the officials 
to the hotel one night for social enter- 
tainment, he suggested in a friendly way 
that the best manner of adjusting the situ- 
ation would be for him to gather up the 
water meters and ship them back to the 
factory. There was a short conference and 
then the spokesman for the city govern- 
ment said: 

‘Sure, that’s fine, go ahead. Only don’t 
make any more fuss about it than you 
have to!” 

The next day the credit manager put on 
a pair of overalls, hired half a dozen work- 
men and proceeded quietly to extract a 
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hundred meters from residences and 
offices throughout the town. The factory 
got back its merchandise, worth perhaps 
one-third of its value. The citizens of the 
town went on a flat rate for their water 
supply. 

The primary function of a credit execu- 
tive is to prevent his firm from accumu- 
lating bad accounts. Sometimes it is just 
as important that he hold his firm down 
to the number of accounts it can handle 
without too much strain on its own re- 
sources. It was during the hectic period 
just after the war when optimism was un- 
confined that a great manufacturing or- 
ganization held its annual conference to 
decide on future policy. This -company 
was one of half a dozen that practically 
controlled the industry in which it was 
engaged, and its scouts had come to the 
conference with authentic information 
that its competitors were about to embark 
on campaigns of extra intensive selling 
and more liberal credit terms*to make the 
selling go easier. 

The question, then, resolved itself into 
this: Should the corporation proceed as 
before, being reasonably stiff in its credits 
and keep its business down to normal, or 
should it cut loose its big artillery and set 
the same pace as its competitors? 

Naturally those in the sales department 
were for the latter plan.. More sales would 
mean greater profits and added commis- 
sions. Business had been prospering 
throughout the country for five years; 
bankruptcies had been few and the corpor- 
ation could afford to take a few extra 
credit chances. Suppose a few dealers did 
hit the ceiling; the losses would not be a 
drop in the bucket compared with the 
profits from the increased business. What 
the corporation could not afford was to let 
its competitors get the jump on it. This 
was the general viewpoint of the meeting 
when the credit manager, who happened 
also to be treasurer of the corporation, 
announced his opinion. 

“Tf our competitors want to try to grab 
everything in sight,” he said, “‘that is their 
privilege. But as for ourselves, I think we 
had better stick to the strait and narrow 
path.” 

This was a deplorably unenterprising 
viewpoint for the optimistic ones who saw 
easy wealth just around the corner. Could 
not the credit manager see that expansion 
was necessary if the corporation was to 
hold its position in the industry? Could 
the corporation afford to pass up business 
that was just waiting to be picked, when 
all that had to be done was to hammer a 
little harder on sales and be a little more 
liberal with credits? 


A Useful Wet Blanket 


“T think,” announced the credit man- 
ager impassively, ‘“‘that we are doing 
pretty well as it is. We’ve paid reasonable 
dividends this year. If we make an in- 
crease of ten per cent in sales next year 
everyone ought to be satisfied. Ten per 
cent will be a healthy increase.” 

In the feverish atmosphere of the period 
just after the war, when business men 
throughout the world thought in large 
figures, the idea of a mere ten per cent in- 
crease in sales seemed a pitiful ambition. 
The optimists hurled figures at the credit 
manager designed to prove that success lay 
in expansion, in liberality. Over the top 
with a cheer, as one enthusiast expressed 
it. The credit manager remained strangely 
uninspired. 

‘‘We are financed,” he said, ‘‘to handle 
a certain amount of business. If we go 
beyond that we’re taking a risk. Big as we 
are, there is a limit to our resources. Per- 
haps you don’t realize that there is a 
stretch of at least six months from the 
time we buy our raw materials until we 
can count on getting in any money from 
the sales of our finished product. A sale, 
you know, isn’t a sale until the money is 
in the cash drawer!” 

The optimistic response to this viewpoint 
was, naturally, that the corporation’s own 
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credit was good and in case of temporary 
shortage the banks would carry it along. 

’ “Maybe so,” the credit manager coun- 
tered, “‘but the way to keep your credit 
good is to use it sparingly. Six months is 
a long time and we may need our bank 
credit for other things than go-getting 
operations. For instance, some of our 
dealers may need help and we want to be 
in position to do it, which we couldn’t do if 
all our own capital and credit were stretched 
to the limit.” 

The credit manager finally had his own 
way, considerably to the disgust of the 
optimistic party in the corporation. It 
was only a little later that the well- 
remembered slump took place and what the 
credit manager had hinted at actually 
happened. Those competitors who had 
embarked on careers of tremendous ex- 
pansion found themselves loaded up with 
raw materials bought at boom prices and 
in many cases obligated by long-term con- 
tracts to take more materials at the same 
figures. Having stretched their credit with 
their banks they were in no position to 
carry their own dealers. When accounts 
fell due they were obliged to force collec- 
tion at any cost. Some of the dealers 
failed; others who weathered the slump 
had no good will toward firms that had 
pressed them for money in a stormy time. 


To Whom Credit is Due 


It is said the corporation whose credit 
manager forced his views on his associates 
was the only important concern in that 
particular trade which did not suffer serious 
loss during the postwar slump. To be sure, 
it paid no dividends for a year; but neither 
did it have to go through an expensive 
reorganization and refinancing as was the 
case with a number of its competitors. 
During the period of stress it was able when 
necessary to assist its dealers by renewing 
their notes or by extending the time on 
open accounts. It acquired the reputation 
of being a safe creditor; and dealers who 
had been pinched by other manufacturers 
came unsolicited into its fold. At the be- 
ginning of 1920 the corporation stood not 
higher than fourth in its line. A year and 
a half later it had attained, and up to the 
present time has held, undisputed first 
place. 

Credit is granted on vastly more eco- 
nomic lines than in the days when it was 
a social matter between the head of the 
wholesale firm and his retailer-customer; 
but with a record of twenty thousand 
failures last year there is manifestly room 
for improvement. Credit is still too cheap. 
Whenever business tightens up there are 
inevitably those who, like the wholesale 
executive described at the beginning of 
this article, try to force goods on their 
trade by overliberal terms. At a conven- 
tion of manufacturers held only a few 
weeks ago one of the delegates seriously 
made the suggestion that firms belonging 
to the association should abolish their 
credit departments entirely and sell their 
products to all applicants, no questions 
asked. He even had it figured out to his 
own satisfaction that the trade would 
vastly profit by such terms. 

“Tt costs us a lot of money to maintain 
credit departments,” he said, “‘that pro- 
duce absolutely nothing. Not only does 
the credit man produce nothing, but he 
takes the spirit out of the salesmen. There 
is only so much money in the country and 
our industry is one out of hundreds that 
are after it. If we go on a wide open basis 
we'll get the jump on the other fellows!” 

Then, in the excitement of the moment 
he let the cat out of the bag. 

“Of course we would lose some money 
on bad accounts, but what would that 
amount to in view of the bigger business 
we would get? We wouldn’t have to 
shoulder the losses ourselves anyhow. A 
ten per cent increase in price would cover 
us all right. We can easily put that much 
onto the dealer and the dealer can pass it on 
to the public!” 

His proposal was not accepted. 
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of permanent satisfaction. 
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nversation been in each case that 
#man to whom he talked came to 
onversation as confidential, by 
to be imparted even to his wife, 
aly to no member of that august 
yh governed Westminster in its 
eeotiticel and its social life. 

s on his way to the office of the 
ter Observer when he came face 
ith Damaris Ware close by the 
ne bank. She was a downright 

nan, very much given to having 
nd unused to seeing the younger 
ithe village fail to accommodate 
3 to her plans. Consequently she 
«some petulant thought to Adam 
though the petulance was over- 
« by a feeling that there was some- 
had missed, something she did 
( tand about the young man; and 
it like that. Her own head was 
om was extraordinarily acute 

: itating to her to be baffled as 
yuestionably baffled her. What 
an — What was back of 


to know, and therefore she 


n you think you were a little rude 
other day?” she asked, with that 
r hi ich young ladies know well how 
1 W when they wish to put embar- 
g gentlemen in the wrong. But 
ia not an embarrassed young 


r he asked. 
asked you to do something and 


ft eve it ed that way at all. ” 
-why, of all things!”’ she ex- 
10W at a distinct disadvantage. 
1ew species of young man, one 
d encountered. “What do you 
he gasped. 
le no answer whatever and the 
"9 ame awkward—for her. She had 


sed to be my guest—and that 


a? 
id would sometime, didn’t I?” 
id,” she accused,-‘‘that you 
1 at to know me.” 
he added. 
a Kidder, what are you talking 
“What do you mean? You don’t 
O/now me yet! Well, when do you 
i mow me? I—I never heard of 
tng!” 
aye,” said Adam, “I’ll want to 
y( in about a week—about the day 


laaybe then I won’t want you to 

xiss. you will,” said Adam, still 
ynd not at all bumptiously. He 
d his belief. 


ht Mt 
r sity,” said Adam. 
Sfted her attack, or possibly she 
| give herself time to muster her 
_|What’s that book?” she asked. 
non Bills and Notes.” 
book! Where are you taking it?” 
g,” he said. 
"arded him amoment, while behind 
+ eyes her keen brain clicked. 
she said, “is what you do out in 
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““Maybe you never asked a leading ques- 
tion before,’ he said. ‘I’m not rude—just 
careful. Folks have to be careful.” 

She stamped her foot. 

“Go give your old advertisement to the 
paper and—and never speak to me again.” 

“‘Didn’t speak to you this time—you 
spoke to me.” 

Her eyes shot sparks. 

“Adam Kidder,” she said, “‘you’re up to 
something, and I’m going to find out what 
it is.” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised if you did— 
sooner or later.” 

She turned at that and flung away, not at 
all the dignified young lady, but very much 
the petulant little girlk Adam did not 
smile, but looked rather grave. 

He still wore an expression of gravity as 
he entered the office of the Westminster 
Observer. Orion was reading the handbill 
of a vendue of livestock and farm imple- 
ments to be held the following week. 

“Orion,” said Adam, “‘can folks put ad- 
vertisements in your paper without your 
knowing who put them in?” 

“Don’t seem as though,” said Orion. 

““Um—if one came to you in an envelope 
with money to pay for it, would you put it 
in—if there was no name?” 

“Tf ’twan’t illegal or libelous.” 

“All right then. Here’s one in an en- 
velope and no name to it. You don’t know 
who it came from. I guess you'll forget 
about my bringing it in.”’ 

“Try to,” said Orion. He accepted the 
envelope and read its contents. ‘‘H’m— 
‘Wanted; competent registered drug clerk 
and sody fountain attendant. Apply Box 
27. Westminster.’ What you runnin’ er- 
rands for Pliny Butterfield for, and what’s 
all the secret about?” 

“Orion,” said Adam confidentially, ‘‘if 
you don’t know, you can’t tell anybody 
who asks.” 

Adam stood upon the sidewalk before the 
printing office, scrutinizing the face of the 
It was 
a two-story wooden affair, broad and 
weather-beaten and divided into two parts, 
of which the paper occupied the smaller. 
The westerly side, together with the upper 
floors, had been untenanted for years— 
since the other merchants of the village had 
combined to purchase the stock of Old Man 
Wagner at his death and so eliminate him 
from competition. Today of competition 
there was practically none. Drugs and 
hardware belonged to Pliny Butterfield; 
groceries and dry goods and wall paper 
and farm implements to the Streeter twins; 
men and boys’ clothing and haberdashery 
was the.province of John Crafts, deceased, 
while meats were sold at your door from 
the meat cart of Cash Churchill. . . . The 
building was owned by Orion Raddle’s 
father, and it was by reason of nonpayment 
of rent that Orion’s paper continued its 
existence. 

Adam called upon Mr. Raddle. 

“Mr. Raddle,”’ he commenced, “‘ want to 
rent what part of your store building Orion 
don’t use?”’ 

“To who?” asked Mr. Raddle. 

“To me.” 

“What fur?” 

“Maybe for a millinery shop. Haven’t 
made up my mind yet.” 

“Cale’latin’ to marry some milliner?”’ 

“T might,” said Adam. 

“‘Couldn’t do better, seems as though. 
Her to trim up hats while you run the shop. 
I’ll rent her.”’ 

““Year’s lease, with privilege of renewal.”’ 

“Sat’sfact’ry,”’ said Mr. Raddle, and 
started out immediately after Adam’s de- 
parture to spread the news, which within 
the hour had penetrated to every kitchen 
in Westminster, even to and through Eli 
Ware’s kitchen to the parlor and to Dama- 
ris. Adam Kidder was going to marry a 
milliner, name and location unknown, and 
the new couple would open a milliner shop 
in town! Then, thought Damaris, why law 


books? Also, why would Adam arrive at a 
willingness to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with her next week? She re- 
viewed their conversations and decided 
there was nothing in them to indicate ap- 
proaching marriage, and much, between the 
lines, which contradicted millinery. In 
short, she arrived at a firm conclusion that 
Adam Kidder was up to something. 

At supper that night she broached the 
subject to her father. 

“What kind of a caper is Adam Kidder 
cutting?” she asked. 

“‘Caper’s the word fur it, the young 
loafer! Hain’t never worked and now he’s 
got a fool woman to work fur him, seems as 
though. Goin’ to marry and be kept by a 
millinery shop.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Hired a store, didn’t he? Told Raddle 
he was goin’ to marry.” 

““You can’t say what he told Mr. Raddle. 
Maybe Mr. Raddle just told himself. Adam 
Kidder isn’t much on telling his business. 
Now my guess is that Adam is going neither 
to marry nor trim hats.” 

“Then what is he figgerin’ on?” 

“‘T wish I knew,” she said, and there was 
sincerity in her voice. 

Queerly enough, she did not want to 
know merely out of curiosity, but from an- 
other motive which might or might not 
have astonished Adam. She wanted to dis- 
cover what he was about, to demonstrate 
to him that she was as sharp as he. He 
chose to make a secret of matters she would 
delight to penetrate, for about the same 
reason that moves young women to swim 
the English Channel—to show they can 
do it. 

A clew, which she considered to the det- 
riment of her sleep, was placed in her hands 
that evening by Lawyer Kittridge. That 
middle-aged gentleman called upon her 
father, but before Eli arrived in the parlor, 
Damaris had time to ask, “Are you helping 
Adam Kidder study law?” 

“Adam Kidder study law! Never heard 
of it. Why? Is he?” 

“Not law exactly. Some law was what 
he said.” 

“Um—some law, eh? Now I call to 
mind he asked me something about law one 
day a spell back—quite a spell back.” 

“What was it?” 

“He stopped me kind of casual 

“‘That’s how he would stop you,” 
Damaris with a nod. 

: and he says, ‘A man in any busi- 
ness is better off if he knows the law about 
it.’ Isaid aman was. Then he says, ‘What 
law should a dry-goods man study?’ Why, 
I told him, Contracts and Sales mostly. He 
thought a spell. ‘And a man that was mak- 
ing a business of banking?’ I told him such 
a man should study Bills and Notes, corpo- 
rations, some real estate, the banking laws 
of the state, and read a good textbook on 
banks and banking.” 

“And then?” 

““* Any special books?’ he asked, and I 
gave him the names.” 

*“Was one of them Norton on Bills and 
Notes?” 

“As it happens, that was one,’ said 
Lawyer Kittridge, but further inquiries 
were prevented by the appearance of Eli 
Ware. 

Damaris went to her room and sat on the 
edge of her bed. Banking! That was a far 
ery from millinery. Could it be that Adam 
was planning to open a bank? But she 
giggled at the thought. It required money 
to open a bank, and everybody in West- 
minster knew exactly how much money 
Adam had inherited. But he was 
studying banking, and unquestionably he 
had rented a store. . . . Also he had said 
he might desire to know her better the day 
after bank election! Somewhere an Ethi- 
opian lurked in the woodpile. 

“Father,” she asked next morning, “is 
there any talk of hiring Adam Kidder to 
work in the bank?” 


” 


said 


Eli snorted, ‘No, and the’ hain’t no 
likelihood of it so long ’s I’m alive, the 
young spriggins!”’ 

“Oh, don’t you like Adam?” 

Eli snorted. 

Next morning the town awoke to a sensa- 
tion. The greater part of the front of the 
building Adam had rented was covered by 
a sign in red-and-black paint—a sign which 
Adam, being handy with the brush, had 
spent the greater part of the night in letter- 
ing on cloth purchased for the purpose. It 
proclaimed that within thirty days there 
would be opened within, a complete up-to- 
date big city department store carrying all 
branches of merchandise at greatly reduced 
prices. Cut-rate drugs were mentioned, 
hardware, stoves, dry goods, groceries, 
men’s furnishings, paints and varnishes— 
in short, everything. . . . And Adam be- 
came invisible. 

Within the hour a meeting of merchants 
took place in the back room of Pliny But- 
terfield’s store. It was an apprehensive 
meeting and rancor was not absent, for 
these were men who could not regard with 
equanimity any attack upon their pocket- 
books. 

“Did ye see that there sign?’’ demanded 
Pliny. ‘‘Cut-rate drugs! Cut rate! Huh! 
Where’ll I be, I’d like to know? Have to 
meet prices, won’t I? Hain’t never had to 
meet cut-rate prices in the city, ’cause folks 
can’t shop that fur off. Mean a loss of 
hundreds of dollars a year.”’ 

“He hain’t got money enough to swing 
it,” said Floyd Streeter. 

“T tell ye,”’ his brother Lloyd said in his 
squeaky voice, ‘‘that he’s got somebody 
a-backin’ him, that’s what he’s got. Bet he 
hain’t nothin’ but local manager fur some 
chain-store comp’ny.”’ 

This thought was appalling. A chain 
store! The bugaboo of every country mer- 
chant! 

“The young wuthless!’’ snarled Pliny. 

“Callin’ names hain’t goin’ to hinder 
him none,” said Floyd. 

“What will hinder him?” 

“Nothin’, as fur as I kin see. We got to 
take our medicine.” 

“Anybody seen him?”’ 

“He hain’t been around town today.” 

‘Somebody go out,” said Pliny, “‘and 
see if he kin be found, and fetch him here.” 

“What fur?” 

“See if he kin be made to listen to 
reason.” 

Cash Churchill, butcher, who was not 
greatly concerned, cleared his leathery 
throat and twiddled his prehensile upper 
lip so that his mustache went round and 
round like some mechanical toy. 

“Better leave him be,”’ he said. 

“ Why? ” 

“Make him come to you fellers. If ye go 
to him, he’ll see he’s got ye up a tree.” 

“He won’t see nothin’. Hain’t never 
amounted to much, has he? Kind of a 
loafer, hain’t he? Guess the’ hain’t no dan- 
ger in sendin’ for him.” 

“Go ’s fur as you like,’ said Cash. 
‘°Tain’t no cider squeezed out of my Ad- 
am’s apple. But if you git your fingers 
blistered, don’t come cryin’ to me. And I 
hain’t so sure about him bein’ a loafer, 
neither. Nobody’s fool—Adam.”’ 

“He hain’t and never was and never will 
be wuth the powder to blow him to tunket,”’ 
said Pliny. 

“It’s your crib,’’ said Cash; 
count your hand.”’ 

Presently the emissary returned with no 
joyous face. 

“Found him over to his store. Says he’s 
busy. Says he hain’t got nothin’ to talk 
over with nobody.” 


“go on and 


“But suthin’s got to be done,” said 
Pliny. 
“Then,” said Cash, “I move we app’int 


you a committee of one to do it.” 

While this conference was in progress, 
Adam Kidder was occupied with the clean- 
ing of his new premises. This was no mean 
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task, for the store had been given over to 
spiders and to dust for half a dozen years; 
but baskets of wet sawdust and a diligent 
broom were working their miracle. Now 
and again Adam was compelled to come up 
for air, at which times he appeared on the 
piazza of the store with smudge on his nose 
and cobwebs on his raiment. At such an 
instant Damaris Ware tripped daintily 
down the sidewalk, a marked contrast in 
her white, modish dress—made by her own 
hands, for it was no part of Eli Ware’s econ- 
omy to allow his daughter to shop in the 
city. 

She wrinkled her pert nose and laughed 
in Adam’s face; Adam retained his poise 
even in these circumstances, where he did 
not show to advantage. 

“You look,’’ said Damaris, ‘ 
been sleeping in an old barn.” 

Now this was a step toward familiarity, 
but she failed to recognize it as such. One 
may tease one’s friends and equals, but one 
may not step off one’s social plane to 


as if you’d 


| banter. 


“Tt’ll come off,’’ said Adam imperturb- 


| ably. 


““You think,” she said, ‘‘that you’re very 


| smart and contriving.”’ 


“‘Never bragged about it, did I? Ever 


| hear me mention it?” 


She read his sign aloud and made a little 
grimace. 

“You've left something out, haven’t 
you?”’ 

“Didn’t calculate to mention every- 


| thing.” 


“You were careful not to mention one 
thing. You’ve offered bargains in every- 
thing but—banking.”’ She watched his 
face at this thrust, but it remained passive 
under its dust smudges. ‘‘So you see,”’ she 
said, “‘you’re not so cunning, for I saw right 
off what you were up to.” 

“Saw it right off, did you?” 

“T saw you were studying up about 
banking.”’ 

“Interested in banking, Damaris?”’ 

“Not specially.” 

“Interested in me?” She flushed. 


“No, but you irritated me, thinking you 


were so clever.” 

“What do you think?” 

“T think you’re foolish. You’re just go- 
ing to make enemies. Whatever made you 
think you could contrive to get yourself 
elected to the bank board?”’ 

There, it was out! Adam merely spread 
the smudge on his nose so it blotted out 
part of his cheek and nodded his head. 

‘Always figured you were smart,” he 
said. ‘Guess I was right.” 

“So that is what you’re trying to do?”’ 

““Didn’t admit it, did 1? Got any objec- 
tion to my being a bank director?”’ 

“None in the world, but lots of other 
folks will have. My father will object like 
sixty.” 

“Don’t know it, does he?’’ 

“Of course not. Nobody knows it but 


| myself.” 


“Calculate to tell him?”’ 

‘“‘He’d just laugh at me,” said Damaris, 
and that was true. Eli Ware would deride 
the thought that Adam Kidder dared even 
speculate upon the possibility of joining the 


_ august body which ruled the bank. Adam 
scratched his head. 


“See you the day of election—maybe. 
Have something to say to you—maybe.” 

“You're not so silly as to think you can 
be elected!” 

“Depends, Damaris.” 

“Depends on what?”’ 

“On whether things come out full as well 
as I calculate.” 

With that he turned to enter his store 
and to take up again the task of making it 
ready for business. 

Hardly had Damaris disappeared around 


| the corner when Pliny Butterfield stamped 
_ into the store. 
| sweeping. Pliny cleared his throat. 


Adam went on with his 
“Young man,” he said, ‘“‘I want to talk 
to you.” 

“Go right ahead, Pliny,” said Adam. “I 
can listen and sweep all at once.” 

““Who’s backin’ you in this?” 


Octob or 2 


“Haven’t mentioned any 
have I?” a 
“You hain’t got no right sta 
store like this here, disruptin’ eve 
business in town.” 
“No law against it. Anyballl ¢ 
a store.” 

“The merchants of this town wh 
erate it.” | 

“Seems like they’d have to.” | 

Pliny moved awkwardly, shutig 
feet and scowling. 

“It might be wuth suthin to us! 
ye give it up.” i 

“How much?” ) 

“‘Hain’t authorized to ‘state nc; 
yit. ” ie 

“Take ten thousand—cash,” sai, 
“Least I’ll consider. - Um—4, 
thing to offer besides cash?” 

“e Eh? 9 ” 

“Calculate to be at the bank 
Pliny?” 

““What’s that got to do with it? 

“Maybe nothing,” said Adam. }g) 
late to be there?”’ 

“Ye know well I’ll be there.” 

“Going to elect a new membeif 
board. That’s the business of the mtin 

““What’s it to you?” 

“Who you figuring for the place, jn 

“Two-three different folks.” | 

““Um—better center on one. . . ( 
rate drugs will kind of eat into yoly 
its, won’t they, Pliny? MaybelI val 
have to stock drugs in my new 
maybe.”’ Pliny was clearly puza), | 
Adam continued: ‘This new mary 
going to elect to the board—vwill hie 
on the finance committee?” 

“Not likely.” 

“Come to think of it, I calculate ||| 
to carry drugs after all. Umi 
you could nominate the new ee 
couldn’t you?” 

“Wouldn’t be likely to. Whaty 
in ab teae 

“Got brains, haven't you—som’ 

“Eli Ware 

“Fifteen directors all told, aren’ h 
Eli’s just one.’ 4 

“How’s it int’rest you—the n¢ ii 
bein’ nominated fer the finane'é 
mittee?”’ 

“Maybe it doesn’t. But if he wet 
nominated—and elected—seems asi 
maybe running a general departme'|st ql 
would be enough for me, wits ar( 
and hardware.” 

““Any new man that’s elected a: 

“Whatever man gets it, Pin 

“Eli Ware’ll —— 


f 


“Eli own you, body and bite 

“Don’t nobody own me.” 

“T’ll let you know about drugs @ 
after election,” said Adam. “‘Busyn/ 
Soda fountain’ll go just there.” * 1 
with his broom. 

Pliny stood very still and grim fa 
ment, then he twisted his thinllil 
bridged nose and opened and st 
mouth three times as if he inter® 
speak but thought better of it, built 
took his departure in silence to re) 
his colleagues. | 

“Couldn’t do nuthin’ with him, 36 
but did not enter the discussion wil 
lowed. He seemed distrait. Cash C™ 
grinned at his friend’s evident disco!!! 

se Mebby Floyd and Lloyd — a 
ter luck,” he suggested. 7 

“Can’t do no more’n try,” al 
Streeter twins. ‘ | 

They tried, but strangely enoug 
too, reported lack of progress. 
matters stood over the Sabbat 
day of the election. Adam’s 
went forward in his store with 
abating; at least three of the vil 
chants walked about smileless and! 
hensive, pausing at the most unsealll 
moments to waggle their heads and | 
ter under their breath. . . . Theé 
on the morning of the day, bearded 
tors, some with trousers tucked intl 
and some with boots hidden boo 4 
tended trousers, commenced to 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
town and to congregate on the porch of the 
hotel. There was little talk. Commonly, 
such a gathering would have buzzed with 
discussion, but this one was strangely 
reticent about advancing the names of can- 
didates. 

But Eli Ware knew who the candidate 
was; he knew who would be elected, and he 
had selected the member of the board who 
was to be promoted to the lofty ranks of 
the finance committee. Eli was to occupy 
the chair, but he had deputed Pazzy Cromer 
to make the nomination. 

It might have been noticed that Damaris 


| Ware chose to stroll about the village 


streets in the neighborhood of the hotel 
that day. No other villager was so acutely 
interested in hearing the returns as she. Of 
course, Adam Kidder never could have 
himself elected; it was an absurdity, but— 


| she did not know even if she wanted him 
| elected; indeed, if anyone had been able to 


ask her the question, she would have re- 


| plied that she was eager to see Adam get 


his come-uppance. . . . As for Adam, he 
swept busily in his store. 

The meeting was called in the dining 
room, Eli Ware in the chair, frowning and 
portentous. Thirteen directors sat before 


| him, well-nigh hidden amid a luxuriance of 


whiskers, and the greater part of them 


_ seemed to find a fascination in the toes of 


their boots. None of them cared to meet 
Eli’s eye. 

The meeting was called to order, and 
after a few words in eulogy of the departed 
John Crafts, Eli settled back in his chair. 

“Gentlemen of the board of directors,” 
he said, ‘‘ you know full ’s well as I do what 
we come here to do. Our duty’s to elect a 
member of this here board to fill the place 
left when John Crafts died. Nominations 
is in order.” 

His eye fell mandatorially upon Pazzy 
Cromer, who cleared his throat and nomi- 
nated Haines Parker. 

‘*H’m—any other nominations? If the’s 
no other nominations, the nominatin’s 
closed.” 

But here occurred the unprecedented, 
the unexpected. Luther Bream struggled 


| to his feet and spoke in a gruff voice, not 


unweighted with apprehension. 

“T nominate Adam Kidder.” 

“You what?’’ It was not a roar of rage, 
but an exclamation of amazement. ‘‘ You 
nominate who?” 

“Adam Kidder.” 

“What Adam Kidder?” 

“Hain’t but one I ever heard tell of.”’ 

Eli’s eye swept the assembly challeng- 
ingly. 

“Any second to this here nomination?” 
he asked with a sneer in his voice. 
“Me,” said Peter Cummings. 

ond.”’ Eli glared. 

““What’s the meanin’ of this nonsense?”’ 
he demanded. ‘This hain’t no place for 
jokin’. Hain’t fetched a jug of cider along, 
have ye?”’ 

““Move the nominations is closed,” said 
Cash Churchill, and his saturnine face wore 
a grin of pure malice. He had not the least 


“T sec- 


| idea what was forward, but his idea was 


that it would be upsetting to power and to 
dignity. Therefore he was for it. 

“H’m!”’ Eli Ware scowled upon the men 
who hitherto had given before the urge of his 
will. “Them in favor of Haines Parker will 
stand to the left. Them in favor of this here 
ridic’lous nomination of Luther Bream’s 
will stand to the right.” 

Pazzy Cromer alone stepped to the left. 
Twelve other directors straggled to the 
right-hand side of the room—and Eli 
Ware’s face was a sight to see. For a mo- 
ment he found no words; indeed, he never 
found words adequate to the expression of 
his feelings. 

But presently he roared, he berated, he 
threatened. He demanded a reconsidera- 
tion, but was defeated; and finally, bewil- 
dered, not comprehending what insurrection 
had brought about this unspeakable thing, 
he was compelled to announce the election 
of Adam Kidder to the vacant chair of old 
John Crafts. 


October» 


“Now,” he said, his voice tremjj 
rage, “we got to elect a membey 
nance committee. I calc’late sre 
goin’ to nominate young spry 
that.” His voice was elaboratelyg, 
but his face purpled, became op 
when Pliny Butterfield actual] 
himself erect and offered Ada 


stamped from the room. 

Damaris saw him go and well 
twinge of apprehension. Why was; 
Why did he not remain to thejp 
the directors? She walked clos { 
hotel. 

Presently Luther Bream emi 
walked to Adam’s store; a lap) 9 
ments and he reappeared with 
his side and advanced toward Dany 
the hotel. She nodded. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bream,” hy 
“‘Hlection over?” 

“Over,”’ said Luther, ‘and th. 
Er—Adam here was elected alm 
mous to be a director, and that jin 
No, sir. They wan’t satisfied ’tho ¢| 
him to the finance committee toi’ 

For once Damaris was left s\g¢ 
She felt strangely empty, vague f 
ened, and she could not bring hig 
meet Adam’s. He had done it! 
achieved the impossible, and shefr 
him to be a personage, a man |» 
with. Any young man who coulg 
himself into the finance committe\a 
to handle with thick mittens. 

“‘Didn’t hear you congratulate 'e: 
said Adam. 

“‘T—I congratulate you, of cove,’ 

“Much obliged.” 

“Your pa wan’t pleased,” said ‘ith 

“You go ahead, Luther. I'll (ic 
in a minute,’’ said Adam; and thi, 
Bream was out of earshot—“Tolye 
see you today—maybe.” 

“‘T—JI remember.” 

“Y’m not going to run a store. Je 
not to. No. Bought out Ora Ktr 
father’s fire and life insurance ii 
Figure I can make something out ji 
ing to have my office yonder.” 

“‘T—I’m glad to hear it.” 

“Yes. Going to fix up the upsi 
tenement too. Calculate it wasn) 
for a member of the finance comit 
live like I been living. 
city friends of yours still coming? 

“Yes 

“Going fishing like you said?”) 

“cc Yess 

There fell a silence. Adam waite 
aris flushed and bit her lip, der 
she would not surrender even in ts 
thing to the will of the young 1 
waited so phlegmatically. But tl 
was unendurable. | 

“‘T— can’t you arrange to come ( 
lake with us?”’ | 

“Be glad to,”’ said Adam. “Uh 
ure T 'm ready to be acquainted 
now.’ 

“Anybody would think I’d beet 
you,” she said mutinously. _ 

“No such idea. I wasn’t ead 
I am ready now. 
regarded her with covert admira 
then offered her the highest om 
was possible for him to formulate 
aris,” he said, ‘‘you’re smarter 
trap.” 

“That,” she said, “isn’t much ¢ 
pliment. I can tell you there ar 
things a girl would rather hear.” 

“Calculate to know that too. 
not ready to say them yet. 
lapsed for a moment into collod 
“But dog-gone it, I kin say ’em, 2 
mean ’em!” . 

Damaris flushed and then felt ? 
chilliness. She caught her brea 
her eyes quickly, only to drop the 
When she looked up once more it W 
Adam’s back, and at a distance. - 
walking rapidly toward the hotel! 
new honors, 
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such generous measure that even if she failed 
in a minute detail, his voice was never lifted 
against her in criticism or complaint. 

So Dora popped out of the big armchair 
as Arthur dropped into it, and their happi- 
ness was the envy of all beholders. 

And then one day, after four years of 
perfect accord, a distant cousin of Dora’s 
came from the United States of America 
and stayed with the Hansons. Her name 
was Mary Louise Saint and she was very 
nice and good to look at. This was her 
first visit to the United Kingdom, and it 
was natural that she should desire with 
celerity to form views upon the natives and 
crystallize in convenient form a composite 
man and a composite woman such as should 
fairly represent all Englishmen and Eng- 
lish women. 

Susceptible as are all travelers to first 
impressions, she fixed upon her host and 
hostess to supply the required elements. 
Being an earnest student of human nature, 
she did not readily commit herself to an 
opinion, but remained quiet and attentive 
throughout the service of the first dinner 
in the Hansons’ house before running up- 
stairs to make notes. It was a most illumi- 
nating experience, even more illuminating 
than those pithy little articles of Rebecca 
West’s. 

To begin with, the room was very cold 
on all sides save one. Cousin Dora and her 
husband clung to their table knives, never 
once laying them diagonally across the 
rims of their plates, and attacking their 
victuals politely with a fork. The talking 
was done by Arthur, who regarded talk as 
his monopoly. He imparted much that 
was severely dull about a place called the 
Oval and another place called Lords, where, 
as the season advanced, he hoped to spend 
much of his leisure. 

Mary Louise Saint, who hoped that 
Lords had something to do with the aristoc- 
racy, was disappointed to learn that it 
was only a cricket ground. 

Arthur Hanson went on and on and stood 
himself a thoroughly enjoyable conversa- 
tion. Cousin Dora never said a word. 
She used her pretty mouth as a depository 
for food. Every now and then she smiled 
at her husband encouragingly. 

When the nuts and wine were put upon 
the table, Arthur addressed Dora for the 
first time. He said “Cigarettes, dear,” 
and he gave her the key of a cigar cabinet. 

In amazement, Mary Louise Saint 
watched her hostess depart upon this 
menial errand as if she might have been a 
slave. 

When Dora returned Arthur said, ‘‘ Give 
your cousin a little chartreuse, darling. 
Bottle’s in that sideboard, and, while you’re 
up, that box of matches.”’ 

Mary Louise Saint watched these in- 
structions faithfully, observed even unto 
the striking of a match for Arthur’s cigar. 
But Arthur was not quite ready for his 
cigar, so Dora stood by with another match 
until he was ready. 

And Arthur never apologized, said thank 
you or even nodded. The tyrant was ob- 
livious of his tyranny. 

Mary Louise Saint, accustomed to the 
slavish attention American husbands de- 
vote to the comfort of their wives, sat back 
in her chair and felt dizzy. 

The pageant was too monstrous to be 
believed. If such conditions of slavery 
still existed, for what had the Battle of 
Gettysburg been fought and won? Was 
Arthur mad to behave so? Was he lacking 
in all sense of a husband’s duty? Her 
cousin too—where was her pride to allow 
herself to be thus abased? Mary Louise 
Saint admired strength in men and weak- 
ness in women, because by establishing 
feminine weakness, masculine strength 
may be turned to profitable account. But 
weakness that served strength as opposed 
to the weakness that is served by strength 
was something that baffled her compre- 
hension. 


(Continued ‘from Page 18) 


Arthur Hanson ordered, Dora Hanson 
smiled and did, and to the outward eye 
they were a happy pair. But what dark 
tragedy lurked behind that smiling serv- 
ice? What breaking of the spirit—what 
inexorable autocracy had made it possible? 

Or was the answer— England? 

If so, the Turk hadn’t much on the Brit- 
isher, Mary Louise Saint would tell the 
world in no uncertain voice. Already her 
fingers itched to grasp the pen. She would 
head her article A Nation Exposed. But 
there was in Mary Louise a great fairness 
of disposition that would not allow her to 
condemn without certitude. She would 
give these people every chance to exalt or 
to hang themselves—every chance, and 
after that no quarter—not a speck. 

She said in her lovely lilting voice, “I 
can’t get used to your room-fire heating. 
I'd be glad of my wrap, if it isn’t a bother.” 

And Arthur Hanson said, ‘‘I think I saw 
it over a chair back in the drawing-room, 
darling; and you might see if the evening 
papers have come.” 

After that Mary Louise Saint was free 
to act. But she did not act rashly or in 
haste. She wrote a great deal and tore it 
up; for, although her observations on 
paper were clinching to the argument, they 
failed somehow to convey the fact that the 
atmosphere in which this oppression flour- 
ished was a serene and happy atmosphere. 
She was far too honest a chronicler to pre- 
sent horrible examples when the examples 
themselves refused to look horrid. What 
she had seen provided all the proper ele- 
ments for a rebellion; but, alas, there were 
no rebels. Obviously the lives of Arthur 
and Dora were all wrong, but nothing al- 
tered the fact that they appeared to be 
enjoying them. Her position, therefore, 
was delicate, and became increasingly so 
with the discovery that Arthur, with all 
his faults, was really a very decent and 
good fellow. Shefelt it would bea traitorous 
action to expose a man who was doing all 
that in his power lay to make her sojourn 
in England agreeable. Her analyses, 
therefore, found their way to the waste- 
paper basket, and very bravely she deter- 
mined that there was nothing to do but 
have it out in words. 

Opportunity arising a few weeks later, 
when Dora was out of the way, Mary 
Louise braced her shoulders arid launched 
the attack. 

Mary Louise said, ‘“‘Cousin Dora has 
the sweetest disposition of any woman I 
have ever met.” 

“She has the sweetest disposition in the 
world,” said Arthur correctively. 

The reply was somewhat stultifying, but 
Mary Louise did not lack for courage. 

“And you,” she said, “‘are a very gentle 
and kind man.” 

Arthur said, ‘What? Glad you think 
so. Hadn’t struck me I was anything in 
particular.” 

“‘Very kind, but very, very selfish,”’ she 
went on. 

Arthur’s eyebrows sailed upward. 

“Am I?” he asked. ‘““AmI? P’raps I 
am, but in what way?” 

“In the way you bully your very lovely 
wife.” 

Arthur flushed. 

“But you’re joking. Bully Dora? I’d 
die for her.” 

“Maybe you would,” said Mary Louise, 
“but dying is a small and short affair com- 
pared with living. And most certainly you 
don’t live for her. Oh, man, the way 
you make that gentle creature wait on 
you hand and foot is just criminal!”’ 

Arthur gave signs of genuine distress. 

“This is a very serious indictment,” he 
said, ‘‘and I’m sure you wouldn’t make it 
without reason, but do be a bit more ex- 
plicit.” 

“Cousin Arthur, I can be explicit in six 
words. Who sits in the best chair? Who 
sets all the jobs and does all the talking? 
Who invents the errands and who runs 


them? You’re a cultured man and 
chap, but if you acted in America ¢, 
act over here, I’m going to tell you | 
spend your married life single.” 
Arthur Hanson rubbed his chin 
ously. | 
“This is awful,” he said. “T hardly 
how to answer. Do you really ah 
treat Dora badly?” 
“There are some things one F 
need to think about—one knows,” _ 
He was silent a longish while. — 
“You know, Mary, it isn’t very ofte 
hears the truth about oneself as fran 
pressed as this, and it’s a bit ste 
terribly distressed that I’ve give 
pression. You see, we two are si 
our marriage has been such a com 
cess—that I suppose we have 
much thought to the whys and # 
fores. I admit freely that I hay 
ered to examine my own contriby 
Dora liked doing things and I let hy 
took it for granted I was all righ 
seems I’m not all right. If what 
true, I must be behaving like a 
erage swine.” 
“Not that, and I never sugges 
interposed; ‘‘but I think it is 
English husbands don’t ponder a | 


i) 


“We don’t,”” he confessed. 
but there’s not the slightest reas wi 
shouldn’t. Look here,”’ he went 
immensely obliged to you for what : y! 
said. If through any carelessness of j 
our marriage came to grief, I’d—wel] 
never forgive myself. I’m one of 9 
lucky men, Mary, who own a treasure} 
if I fail to look after it, there’s nothin) 
enough that I wouldn’t richly deserw! 

“Now let me say,” said Mary Li 
Saint, “that I consider the manner yi’ 
taken this impertinent intrusion of ine 
into your private affairs marks you} 
gallant and chivalrous gentleman andns : 
me feel like two cents.” 4 ‘| 

“Oh, rubbish,” said Arthur. “You 
brick, a darling, and there’s no other wil 

Next day when Arthur came fron] 
City he brought with him a posy and ii 
““No, no, you sit there,” when Dora 
up to vacate his favorite chair. wal 
dessert he went and fetched his own cit 
and himself poured out the liqueur, ne 
twice ran upstairs on little errands, on | 
fetch a handkerchief for himself and 
for Dora’s vanity bag. And when di 
was over he again insisted she should ) 
the chair, and he urged her to tell them® 
and where she had spent the dae") h 
put on the gramophone ree 
changed the needles; and asked if ¢ 
would like to go and dance anywhere; 
noticed that Dora was looking “a ¢ 
tired, dear,” and hoped she hadn't ¢ 

“overdoing it,” and thought perhaps 
had better “‘go to bed early” and havi 
“breakfast on a tray’’; and sug ali 
crease in their domestic staff so a s to ve 
her an opportunity ‘“‘to take thi 
easier all round.” 

He behaved, in short, as he ha 
behaved before, and revealed such ¢¢ 
markable gift for thoughtfulness that * f 
Dora, who was unused to the om: S- 
ment of being considered and 
went to bed in a whirl of bewilderment 
agitated misunderstanding. Never, 2! 
in the whole course of her life had shes? 
such an aimless and terrifying @ 
Needlework had been wrested Px) 
hands, she had been denied the perf! 
ance of her lawful occasions. Over? 
body spread an imaginary sense of bri! 
caused by Arthur’s repeated action in p} 
ing her back into a chair from which sh 
dently desired to escape. Her 
stiff from repose and disuse, and hi 
ached from the unaccustomed @ 
making conversation. He had cruelly’ 
vented her from mixing his whisky | 
soda, thus proving that he liked it be 
when he mixed it himself. He ha d ol¢! 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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When You Buy Your Ford 


— Today or ‘Tomorrow 


EGIN right. Don’t neglect the with colored numbers on the mile- 
J veryessential feature of having age indicator—Red, Green, Yellow, 
. Speedometer that will not only Blue and Purple—that tell you 
ielp you regulate your speed but exactly WHEN to lubricate the 
vill tell you when your engine various parts. The metal chart 
hould have oil—and the other attached below the Speedometer 
vearing parts lubricated. tells you WHERE to lubricate. m™. neg ATES cat Se 

This chart clips up under the dash * » 

until needed for reference. 
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Any Ford Dealer can install a 
stewart-Warner Speedometer in . 
ess than an hour. This should be Don’t guess about these things. It 


lone BEFORE the car is driven is _costly. You can save the price FOU ow SBIONS, WHEN 
wut of the shop—for several rea- of a Stewart-Warner Speedometer ADD OIL TO MOTOR ~ Keep level between crank 
* . . ‘ tcocks. Use light high grade oil. 
ons. Right on the windshield of many times Over. q oil —Fill ei cups. die special attention to $15 
utator. E 
€ new car the Ford factory Says: vate you Save the wearing parts you GREASE —Fill all grease cups including cup on 
‘Thi i speedometer swivel joint. Note-To lubricate 3 
5 Is car should not be driven Save the car.” new style fan bearing, unscrew plug and use Slee ines 
i h fluid oil. eridian 
aster than 20 miles per hour for h h Sic aaply oil to all bearing surfaces not $15.50) 
he first 500 miles.” This is for Keep your car up to the 100% that ecialied Wits Wi ca 
he good of the car. it is when you buy it—always— reir Col aoe mts 
every day in the year—out of the @ Drain oil from crank case, following 


Chen there are laws that say, repair shop—running like a top GREASE Add grease to differential, not more 
‘School, 5 miles per hour.” “Resi- and as smooth as velvet—by begin- e GHEASE~ Reduction 'asere in steering wheel. 
lence neighborhood, 15 miles per ning right with a Stewart-Warner 

tour,” and various other speeds. Speedometer. 
dow can anyone safely drive a 


‘ar without a speedometer? When you buy your new Ford to- 


day, or tomorrow, or next week— 


The Ford factory also says: “Oil have your dealer install the Stewart- Accessory Family 


should be changed after first 400 Warner. You pay no more for a xy 

niles and every 750 miles there- Stewart-Warner than you would Shocliabenrbers 

after.” Stewart-Warner Speed- pay for speedometers that do not Bumpers 

ymeter is the only Speedometer have the lubrication feature. Rear Fender Guards 
STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N - CHICAGO, U.S. A. Spotlights 


Electric Horn 
Electric Windshield Cleaner 
Rear Vision Mirrors 
Speedometer 
Heaters 
Radiator Condenser 
Vacuum Tank 
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Speedometer jor Fords 


in the Grosset € Dunlap 75¢edition 
well bound in cloth - Library size 
| WHEREVER BOOKS 
ARE SOLD 


Watch for the 
next G & D Announcement 
In November 21st issue of the Post 


The Barbarian Lover 
Margaret Pedler 
How Kerry taughta pampered daugh- 
ter of riches the greatest thing in life. 
Other Margaret Pedler Books In The 75 
cent Edition: “The Vision of Desire,’’ 
“‘The Houseof Dreams-Come-True,” 
“The Moon out of Reach,’ “The 
Splendid Folly,’ ‘The Lamp of 
Fate,’ “The Hermit of Far End.’ 


The Middle of >f the Re Road 
hilsp ib 

A A awe heehee 

of modern marriage. 

One of the most 

talked-of books of 

this generation. 


The Enchanted an 


lizabeth 


Beautiful gift edition. set 
Aa: 


A charming story of 
that which happened 
in an old castle on 
the shores of Italy. 


The Way of the Buffalo 


Charles A. Seltzer 
The rousing fight Se a rugged and 
picturesque Westerner against the 
advance of “big business.” By the 
author of “Brass Commandments.” 


Timber Wolf_ hs decteon Gregory 
t 


ae 


action in the 
pe wide-open 
West. The thrilling 
story of a heroic 
character —Timber 
Wolf, and of his 
” fair captive. 


Tarzan andthe Ant Men 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Tarzan penetrates 
the forest of thorns 
—finds a race of 
pigmies—and there 
has many strange 
and stirring adven- 
tures, 


These 75 cent G&D 

Books are All Big Movie Hits 

THE FRESHMAN—... . Russell Holman 
(Harold Lloyd Edition) 

THE COAST OF FOLLY— 

(Gloria Swanson Edition) Coningsby Dawson 


DON Q’S LOVE STORY—K. & H. Prichard 


(Douglas Fairbanks Edition) 
THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA— Leroux 


COBRA—Brown-Holman 
(Rudolf Valentino Edition) 


Send post card for attractive booklet listing 
hundreds of these popular 75 cent novels. 


{| GROSSET and DUNLAP (a) 


Publishers NewYork 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

not to bother to order his tobacco on the 
morrow, as that was something to which he 
could conveniently attend on his way to the 
office. And finally he had kissed her and 
gone to sleep as though there was nothing 
on his mind and he had not been guilty of 
selfish and abominable conduct. 

Unfamiliar with the habit of thought, 
Dora lay tossing and wakeful for long and 
miserable hours, striving without success to 
solve the riddle of this unaccountable 
change in his attitude. By refusing her 
service in the presence of a guest he had in- 
sulted her openly and struck a blow at the 
foundations of her existence. And why had 
hedoneit? Why? Wasit not apparent to the 
most casual observer that what she did for 
him was done one hundred per cent better 
than he could hope to do it for himself? Of 
course it was, for she had devoted her whole 
life to studying the needs of others. Un- 
selfishness and attentiveness are not quali- 
ties to be acquired in a day. They call for 
delicate and patient cultivation. 

The world is composed of plants and 
gardeners, each having appointed duties and 
stations. A nice muddle there would be if 
the plants got hold of the water cans and 
fancied themselves gardeners. 

As well might she attack the mysteries of 
Arthur’s City business as he presume to ad- 
minister his own welfare. There was some- 
thing behind it all—a hideous purpose. For 
a reason unknown, he wished to put a slight 
upon her and prove that he could get along 
very well on his own. Came then a wave of 
acute self-pity such as she had never known 
before. Dora wept for the ministrations 
she had not been allowed to perform and 
the words of praise she had not been al- 
lowed to earn. She wept for the right to 
serve, and since anger usually precedes or 
follows tears, her weeping shook itself dry 
before a hot and wrathful fire of indigna- 
tion. She saw Arthur in a new and sinister 
form. No longer an adoring and adorable 
husband, but a plain, selfish man who cun- 
ningly contrived to rob her of her birth- 
right. Yes, there he was—selfish to the 
core, 2 man who wouldn’t let himself be 
looked after. 

Of course, Dora’s reasoning was muddled 
and turgid; but that was natural, since you 
cannot expect great clarity of thought from 
the possessor of an inferiority complex. 
Dora Hanson had developed her inferiority 
complex very handsomely and it had been 
stamped upon. 

She fell asleep at last from sheer exhaus- 
tion and woke with the hopeful belief that 
she had been visited by an evil dream. Her 
first conscious impression swiftly dissipated 
that illusion. 

Arthur Hanson was sitting on the end of 
the bed sewing a button onto his trousers. 
He was using a yard and a half of thread 
and a needle as thick as a skewer. The eye 
of the needle was so wide that it would not 
penetrate the holes in the button without 
vigorous aid from a pair of pliers. The 
thread had snarled about halfway down, 
thus providing fresh cause for obstruction. 
On the reverse side of the trousers Arthur 
had woven a kind of fishing net composed 
of a great variety of loops and tangles. The 
expression upon his face was one of patient 
determination. Observing that she was 
awake, he projected at her a smile that 
must have been the envy of angels. 

“Hullo, darling. You’ve had a good 
sleep.” 

Dora sat up sharply. 
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“‘What are you doing there?” she de- 
manded. ‘“ You never told me a button was 
loose.” 

‘“Why should I bother you, dear? I can 
fix it all right.” 

“You can’t,’ said Dora. ‘‘Giveit to me.” 

Arthur drove the needle this way and 
that through the fabric, broke the thread 
and stood up. 

“There you are. It’s done. Stop in bed, 
sweetheart, and I will pop downstairs and 
get you some breakfast.” 

There was a convulsion of bedclothes and 
Dora was facing him.. 

“T dare you to do it—dare you!” she 
cried. ‘‘I suppose you think because I said 
nothing last night that I didn’t notice.” 

“Notice what?” he replied with con- 
scious innocence, 

“You know very well what, so don’t pre- 
tend. But if you think I’m going to be 
treated like an invalid or a lunatic, you’re 
wrong.” 

Arthur was at sea. 

“Tsn’t this rather foolish?” he queried. 
“Surely I’ve a right to look after you and 
see that you don’t fag yourself doing things 
forme that I ought to be doing for myself.”’ 

Dora dug her bare toes savagely into the 
thick pile of the carpet. 

“You haven’t a right,”’ she wailed. “‘ You 
haven’t a right. You’re trying to steal my 
job and break my heart.” 

“But, Dora, dear, it’s so infernally 
selfish ? 

“Yes, it is—that’s what it is 

a of me,”’ he went on. ‘‘I realize 
how for years I’ve traded on your good na- 
ture, and isn’t it natural I should want to 
make some return?”’ 

“You say that,’ came the answer, 
“knowing it isn’t natural and isn’t true. 
You aren’t pleased with me any longer and 
this is your cowardly way of showing it.” 

“Dora, that’s grossly unfair. I may have 
taken things for granted in the past, but 
that’s all over now and there’s going to be 
a new order between us. I’m going to make 
up to you for all you’ve done to me.” 

“So you mean to go on with it—mean to 
go on keeping me down?” 

‘Certainly not. I mean to give up keep- 
ing you down. I mean you to occupy the 
position you should occupy.” 

But aos 

“No, darling, you don’t,” he replied in a 
voice smooth and smug with conscious 
rectitude. 

Dora looked at him, and never before 
had she looked at Arthur with such unloy- 
ing eyes. 

“T see,”’ she said; “but you forget I may 
have something to say about that. Per- 
haps you think I’m a kind of doll that you 
can do what you like with. Try, and you'll 
find your mistake. I’m twenty-eight, Ar- 
thur, and I have made up my mind what 
I expect from life—what is my due. And 
I’m not going to have it altered to please 
anyone. Do you imagine that I’m anything 
less than I set out to be? I’ve made myself 
on the lines that suit me best and I shall 
stick to them. You have your own way of 
finding happiness and it isn’t mine. Mine 
is providing you with the happiness you’re 
looking for, not watching you get it for 
yourself.” 

“But that’s an impossible argument,” 
said he. 

“T don’t care if it is,’ she went on. ‘“‘I 
have a right to be considered and I will be 
considered, and nothing you can say or do 
shall prevent it.”’ 


October 2. 


Arthur was bewildered and a little, 
He felt with justice that he had } 
good start and would do still better | 
advanced. He was not at all eager: 
his efforts thus rudely sponged fr 
slate, especially as, on retiring for th 
he had captured an encouraging ne 
Mary Louise Saint. i 

“TI think,” he said with a toue 
nity, ‘‘it is hardly fair for all they 
ness to be on one side.” Fz 

“Or all the selfishness.” | 

“But how can it be selfish & 
serve others?” he countered wild 

Then it was that Dora made a. 
minating remark. ; 

“Of course it’s selfish. Selfishn 
doing what one wants to do. Ye 
be idle and comfortable and loc 
and I want to look after you and 
comfortable and let you be idl 
but an idiot expects that everyh 
the same thing. If you tried tom 
the life I’ve made for you, I'd ¢ 
dom.” 

And seizing his trousers she 
with a great pair of scissors the 
had sewed. 

Dora was late for breakfast that 
and Arthur Hanson attacked it in 
with Mary Louise Saint. His 
silent and thoughtful and he sho 
position to talk. j 

Said Mary Louise Saint, “Yor 
last night were very uplifting.’ 

Said he, “‘ Well, they nearly su 
lifting off the roof, you know.” 

““To make an entrance for the 

‘“‘Perhaps,”’ he replied. } 

“One angel is enough for any m 
Mary Louise, ‘‘and you’ve got y 
friend, in Dora.” 

“Have I?” he said. ‘‘I wonder 
at all sure that she isn’t a ve 
being like the rest of us.’ 


Arthur.” 
“The truth of that,’’ said nell 


“On the contrary, there are 
several.” 

“Then hers is of the highest or 

On the most personal or 
rected; ‘‘and because of that, 
during.” 

Dora came into the room as Ar ur 
from the table. 

“It’s so warm today,” he said, ‘ shi 
need a coat. So don’t bother to seme: 
By the way, you won’t forget my te 
will you?” 

Mary Louise Saint winced, staed 
checked herself on the verge of a p 
before her eyes was enacted a strige 
bewildering scene. Dora Hansom0 
towards Arthur with hands extidet 
coil about his neck. Her eyes we ii 
with tears of unalloyed happiness) 

“Dearest, dearest Arthur,” she iid 
kissed him and clung to him. 

And he whispered, ‘‘ Darling,” ith 
that caressed her ear. 

‘Well!’ said Mary Louise & 

And that is as far as it goes or 
anything goes that describes a cilé 
the world—or like a snake eatinils' 
tail or like a story that comes bik 
beginning in search of its end. Foy 
not have forgotten that during thre 
Edwardus VII Dei Gra: Britt: (im 
all the rest of it 
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IHE most encouraging fact about the 
future of the screen is that the very 
greatest pictures have invariably 
drawn the greatest number of patrons. 


Stay-at-home critics know nothing about 
‘modern motion pictures. Their votes are 
dead, and their opinions would be revised 
by five minutes in front of such Paramount 
Pictures as The Covered Wagon, Peter Pan, 


The Pony Express, The Wanderer, or many 
others. 


It is the millions who choose their enter- 
tainment, and if necessary their theatre, and 
‘don’t let it choose them, who count for 
progress. 


| 
Down the aisles by ones and twos, parties 


and families they come, expectant of the 
show—quiet, animated, eager, self-possessed, 


he Box Office is the Ballot Box 
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men and women, younger and older, those 
who walked and those who rode, mer- 
chants, mechanics, laborers, bankers, 
chauffeurs, and others whose chauffeurs 
brought them to the curb—these are 
America’s average citizens, with faces free 
of daily care for a while. 


It is these patrons who are making the 
motion picture what it is today, and that’s 
why there are so many splendid films to see. 


Paramount Pictures deal in emotions 
strong and simple, as simple as human 
nature and just as vivid. 


it’s the 
best show 
in town!’ 


PRODUCED BY 
Famous r 


ADOLPH ZUKOR-PRESIDEMT | 
MEW YORK CITY | 


for what kind of 
pictures 

VOU Ga’ = 
and if you dont | 
vote at all,what 
do you expect”? 


Ow 
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do you 


Stand at the ticket booth of any one of 
seventeen thousand theatres and you will 
meet the rulers of the screen—those whose 
favor or disfavor settles the fate of any public 
enterprise whatsoever. 


Folk’s talk is one kind of comment, and 
it may be for or against given pictures. 


But their final comment is their enthusi- 
astic patronage, and any theatre that serves 
up second-rate shows soon finds out how 
much that means. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation stands 
behind every exhibitor who wants to show 
the best photoplays, assuring him of a steady 
supply of Paramount Pictures derived from 
the best drama and literature of all time, 
and directed and played by the world’s 
greatest screen talent. 
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skin. He was tired of the hard-boiled lady- 
wrestler type of girl tennis player he re- 
peatedly met in following the summer 
tournaments. He was even tireder of the 
fragile, feminine, fox-trotting girl who 
wanted him to teach her tennis, which 
meant spending a bored hour knocking soft 
balls to her—balls at which she took as 
many as three awkward swipes, but never 
hit unless by mistake. Agnes managed 
to combine boyish activity with feminine 
grace and get the rewards of both. She got 
everything she wanted. Something ought 
to be done about it. 

Her black hair was cut almost as short as 
a boy’s, and it was always tousled; only 
instead of looking careless, it looked charm- 
ing. She had a voice pitched a full octave 
lower than most girls’ voices, but it didn’t 
sound hoarse or heavy. On the contrary, it 
was peculiarly agreeable. She was tanned 
by playing tennis in the sun to a café-au-lait 
brown that would have made most girls 
look coarse, but that only emphasized the 
blueness of her eyes and the blackness of 
her lashes. She spoke so slowly that people 
ought to have been unwilling to wait for her 
to finish a sentence. But people weren’t 
impatient of her. Her drawl gave every- 
thing she said a faint flavor of humor so 
that you listened for her last word and often 
laughed over a remark that would not have 
sounded funny in anybody else’s mouth. 

Dick hated her because she was so happy. 
Why shouldn’t she be happy? She played 
beautiful tennis. Her backhand had the 
smooth, easy perfection that comes of 
natural grace and the willingness to learn. 
She never got mad in a match; at least, she 
never got mad enough to forget everything 
she knew about the game. She knew how 
to wait for her openings. What was more, 
she did wait for them. She had the mak- 
ings of a champion. She was certain to be 
well up in the first ranking ten women play- 
ers this year. 

“Well,”’ Dick said belligerently, “what 
do you want now?” 

“You shouldn’t have done it,”’ she said 
in her quiet drawl. 

“T shouldn’t have done what?” 

“You shouldn’t have got mad.” 

“Ts that so?” said Dick bitterly. 


“Yes,’’ she said, and her tone was 
friendly. “If you had only kept your 
head!” 


“That’s all you know about it,’’ Dick 
said. 

“Don’t tell me you’ve got an alibi!” 

“No,” Dick said with dignity. 

Agnes shook her head slowly. 

“‘T was so sorry I could have cried,”’ she 
said. 

“Was that why you grinned?” 

She grinned now exactly as she had 
grinned at him from the stand when 
Hukada was beating him that afternoon. 

“Oh ” she began, but before she 
could continue the sentence the band inside 
struck up another fox trot. 

“Come on, Dick,” she said, ‘‘let’s dance 
and forget about it.” 

“TI don’t want to dance. I don’t like to 
dance. I don’t intend to dance.” 

Her answer was to slip down from the 
veranda railing and put her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Dick,” she urged. 
“You'll beat him next time.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders violently, as 
if the touch of her hand was insufferable. 

“Td like to know how,” he said. 

“Why, Dick!” she cried. ‘‘ You know he 
isn’t in your class. You’re too fast for 
him—much too fast.”’ 

“T certainly put the ball out of court 
faster than he could put it in,’’ Dick said 
grimly. 

Agnes turned a porch chair around and 
sat down beside him. 

“But if you had waited for your openings 
and mixed your shots and kept the ball 
bounding high Why did you keep on 
giving him just what he wanted?” 
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“Because I was a fool,’”’ Dick said. 

‘*Because you got mad,’’ Agnes reminded 
him. 

“Well, I always will get mad.” 

“But you know just how to play him. 
And if you go in to string him along and 
mix him up, instead of swatting everything 
like a crazy man, you'll have it all your 
own way. You won’t be mad.” 

“Yes, I will,” Dick said stubbornly. “TI 
can’t stand seeing that loop drive of his. It 
makes me mad just to see it.” 

“You just like to be mad, don’t you?” 
she asked in gentle mockery. 

“Like to get mad?” 

“Yes,’’ she said in her maddening drawl, 
each word separate and distinct, “‘so you 
can feel sorry for yourself.” 

Dick looked at her. He would have liked 
to slap her. He would have liked to wring 
her neck. 

“‘T never feel sorry for myself,’ he said, 
with an attempt at that calm, level tone 
you strive for when you know you aren’t 
going to be believed. 

“Yes, you do,” she said. ‘‘ You were sit- 
ting out here when I came along and going 
over and over that match you threw away 
this afternoon and feeling sorrier and sorrier 
for yourself.” 

Dick turned and glared at her. The light 
in the corner of the veranda was dim enough 
so that he could not glare as effectively as 
he would have liked, but he glared. 

“Did anybody ever tell you that you 
were a fresh egg?”’ he asked in his coldest 
voice. ‘‘As a tennis player, there may be 
women who can beat you. But as a fresh 
egg, you’re a champion—an international 
champion—an old master. Of course I’m 
sorry I lost that match. But you’re the 
only person in this clubhouse fresh enough 
to come around and rub it in.” 

“I’m sorry, Dick,” she said tenderly, and 
yet with a hint of laughter in her speech. 
“T don’t mean to be fresh. Is’pose I just 
am. But that isn’t the way it seems to me. 
The way it seems to me is that I like you 
awfully and I can’t bear to see you get sore- 
headed and throw a match away.” 

“You grinned. You thought it was 
funny. You can’t tell me you didn’t think 
it was funny.” 

“Of course I thought it was funny too,” 
she drawled. 

“T thought so!’’ he said. 

“Don’t you think it was funny, Dick?” 

“No!” he roared. ‘‘And what’s more, I 
don’t think it’s funny for you to come 
around here and razz me about it either.’ 

“‘T was razzing you,” she admitted. “But 
I wasn’t razzing you to be funny.” 

“What were you doing it for—practice?”’ 

“No,” she said gravely, ‘‘I was doing it 
with malice aforethought. I was hoping if 
I razzed you a little about being beaten, 
maybe you’d up and do something about it. 
Maybe next time you were drawn against 
Hukada you'd string him along and mix the 
pace and keep the ball low, instead of giving 
him just what he likes and getting mad at 
yourself for doing it.” 

“There isn’t going to be any next time,” 
he said sharply. ‘‘I’m quitting tennis for 
good. I’ll never play in another tourna- 
ment. I’m through.’”’ He paused to let 
that sink in. ‘“‘Besides,’’ he added irrele- 
vantly, “‘those things you’re talking about 
weren’t the real trouble. You think you 
know tennis. Well, you don’t. If you did 
you’d see that I didn’t lose because I got 
mad. I lost because ”” He paused to 
be the more crushing. 

oo because,” she interrupted, refusing 
to be crushed, ‘‘you didn’t have any back- 
hand.” 

Dick looked at her—just looked at her. 
She had said exactly what he had intended 
tosay. For the moment he could not think 
of words with which to confute her. 

“But you could,” she went on in her im- 
perturbable drawl—‘‘you could work up a 
backhand in three weeks if you really 
wanted to.” 


Dick had a peculiarly insulting way of 
saying ‘“‘Ha-ha.” He used it now. ‘“Ha- 
ha!”’ he said. 

“But you could,” she repeated. 

“Haven’t I been playing tennis for the 
last ten or eleven years? Haven’t I fussed 
with my backhand every season? Haven’t 
I tried to work up a backhand?” 

“Not in the right way.” 

“Ha-ha!”’ 

“There’s nothing the matter with your 
backhand except i 

Ss except that it’s a poke,’”’ he inter- 
rupted—‘“‘a weak little poke.” 

“Except your footwork.” 

“Tt isn’t my footwork—it’s a cramped 
swing.” 

“Tf you’d just let me show you the trick 
about it 

“T won’t let you show me anything. I 
don’t want to be shown anything. I want 
to be let alone.” 

Agnes looked at him and shook her head 
slowly. 

“T know it,” she said in a sad little voice. 

“Well, if you know it, why don’t you act 
on it? Why don’t you let me alone? Why 
do you come breezing in when I’m sitting 
here all by myself and didn’t ask you? 
What are you trying to do—see how much 
trouble you can make? Why don’t you 
beat it?” 

“T’m going in a minute,” she said. ‘‘Do 
you mind if I just sit here and think 
quietly?” 

“The more quiet thinking you do the 
better I’ll like you.” 

“Of course,” she said, ‘that’s what I 
really want—for you to like me better.” 
Dick wasn’t sure whether she was speaking 
the simple truth or kidding him. He was 
inclined to think she was doing both. ‘It 
comes,” she drawled after a moment, “‘of 
being a girl.”’ 

“What comes of being a girl?” 

“When a man likes a girl,” she explained, 
“everything is so simple. He can say it. 
He can show it. A girl can’t—not and get 
away with it.” 

“A girl can get away with anything a 
man can nowadays—and all her own stuff 
besides.” 

“No,” Agnes said, “it isn’t true. I can’t 
do the things girls used to do. If you are as 
rude as you know how to be—and that’s 
pretty rude—I can’t burst into tears. It 
isn’t done any more. I have to take it.” 

Dick reflected uncomfortably that he had 
been rude. He had been driven to it, of 
course. But he didn’t like the idea that he 
was rude. He wondered how to phrase an 
apology. He was only half aware that the 
band inside was playing again—playing 
something with a longer, easier rhythm. 

“Why, that’s a waltz!’’ Agnes said, and 
jumped up. “I love to waltz, Dick.” 

Dick got up. If he had been rude, he 
would have to dance with her. 

“T haven’t waltzed for years,’ he pro- 
tested. 

“But you’re going to waltz with me, 
aren’t you?” She put her hand on his arm. 
“Out here on the veranda?” 

Dick put his arm around her and swung 
off, not too certain of the step. 

She began after a moment to hum the 
tune under her breath, emphasizing the 
time and forcing him with a slight pressure 
to follow it. 

“T told you I wasn’t good at this,” Dick 
said, and stopped. “I’ve forgotten the way 
it goes.” 

“But it’s so easy—look.’”’ She counted, 
“One, two, three; one, two, three,” as she 
did the step backward and forward for him 
to see. ‘‘Now,”’ she said, and slipped into 
his arms again. “One, two, three; one, two, 
three—you see, you do remember it.” 

“T’m still thinking about my feet.” 

“But you mustn’t think about your 
feet—you must think about the music.” 

“The music isn’t so good.” 

She looked up at him and smiled engag- 
ingly. 
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each stroke the full three counts, instead of 
snapping at it as he always had. 

“Tt’s time for lunch,”’ he said at last, a 
bit pleased with himself. 

“Of course,” she said, “if you’d do an 
hour of that every day, and then when you 
are playing make yourself take time for the 
footwork and the full swing He 

“Maybe I will,” he said sheepishly. 

He waited for her to ask if that meant 
he was reconsidering his decision to quit 
tennis for good. He knew she must infer 
that. He thought it was rather nice of her 
to make no comment. 

He thought it still nicer of her to express 
no surprise when he met her the next week 
at the opening of the Brightwaters tourna- 
ment. Instead, she asked him to help her 
with her volley. He enjoyed that so much 
that he got the orchestra at the club dance 
in the evening to play All Alone so they 
could waltz. 

And the next morning she drove to his 
backhand for an hour, whistling the time 
as she hit. 

In ten days he had definitely changed 
over to the habit of hitting his backhand 
off the right foot. After two weeks he used 
the new backhand stroke in practice sets 
and got a control he had never approached 
before. In the press of a match he still 
went back to his old habit of hitting 
too quickly and putting the ball into the 
net or over the base line. But the one 
two, three was always in his mind. He 
caught himself whistling All Alone a dozen 
times a day. He had fallen in love with the 
waltz rhythm. 
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E HAD a month of the new practice 

before, in the semifinals at the Somer- 
set Cricket Club, he met Hukada again. 
He had a moment’s interchange with Agnes 
before he went on the court. 

“Well,” he said, “‘what do you think?” 

*‘T think if you play him the way you did 
at Deep Harbor he’ll beat you in straight 
sets.” 

“But if I just forget that I’m playing a 
tennis match and imagine that I’m waltz- 
ing with you 

“Tf you imagine you’re waltzing with 
me,” she drawled, ‘‘you’ll be shocked at 
how easy he is to beat.”’ 

Dick went out to warm up with Hukada 
before beginning the match. The man’s 
drive made him tired. It was so badly 
done—a loop drive more like the old Law- 
ford stroke than anything else ever seen on 
a tennis court before, and it came over so 
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steadily. It wasn’t fast, but it had a mean 
hop on it from excessive top spin. 

He couldn’t help feeling the same exas- 
peration with that drive that he had felt at 
Deep Harbor. He hated these earnest, 
careful players who always got the ball 
back as only a hard-hitting tennis player 
can hate them. They didn’t give you 
enough speed to hit. It was slow work 
beating them and no credit to you when 
you did. What would Agnes say if he 
slammed away and won? What could she 
say if he blew Hukada off the court as he 
had intended to blow him off the court at 
Deep Harbor? 

He was still thinking how pleasant it 
would be to turn her dope upside down 
when Hukada served his first ball in the 
match. It was the same weakly hit, high- 
bounding American twist Hukada always 
used, only this first one came to Dick’s 
forehand. Dick slammed it down the side 
line as hard as he could hit. The ball went 
like a bullet to Hukada’s backhand corner. 
It struck while the little man was still a 
yard away. He missed it. The gallery ap- 
plauded. 

“That for pat ball,’’ Dick said to him- 
self, and took his place for the next service. 
The ball broke on his backhand. Again 
Dick slammed it, forgetting the one, two, 
three he had been learning, forgetting the 
full back swing. The ball hit the top band 
of the net with a sharp slap. Again Hukada 
served to Dick’s backhand; again Dick 
slammed away; again he hit the top band. 
Hukada took the first game, and the sec- 
ond, and the third. 

Dick stood on his base line to serve. The 
score was 3-0. Unless he pulled up, Hukada 
would run out the set, and he couldn’t 
afford to let Hukada have a single set 
this time. He must beat him thoroughly 
if he wanted that place in the first rank- 
ing ten. 

Dick served a hard slice. Hukada looped 
it to Dick’s backhand. Dick ran easily 
toward it and as he ran he heard from the 
stand a whistled bar of All Alone—one, two, 
three; one, two, three. Automatically he 
fell into the well remembered rhythm of it; 
automatically he turned his body sidewise 
to the net, took a long step to the left with 
his right foot, swung far back and hit with 
a full follow through. The ball went low 
and true to Hukada’s backhand corner. 
Hukada put it back to Dick’s backhand. 
Again Dick heard that bar from All Alone— 
one, two, three; one, two, three. Again he 
fell into the rhythm of it. The ball went 
low and true to Hukada’s forehand corner. 


“Yeah, That’s My Kid Brother, Oswald. He'll Take Anything 
He Can Get for Nothin’!’’ 
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The short-legged little man in spectacles 
raced across his base line, reached the ball 
with a final stab. Dick killed it at the net. 

When Dick stood poised to serve again 
he had himself in hand. He would chase 
that little man back and forth across his 
base line until he got tired; he would drive 
low, easy—one, two, three—backhand shots 
first to one corner and then to the other 
until the little man foozled. And he did. 
Humming to himself the air of All Alone, 
he ran out the set, ran out the match, beat 
Hukada, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1. 

It wasn’t until after the match was over 
and he had had a shower and dressed that 
he began to get mad. What a fool he was! 
How people would laugh if they knew he 
had been about to throw the match away, 
just as he had thrown the previous one 
away, when a girl in the stand had whistled 
to him! She had whistled and he had 
danced, exactly as she had taught him to 
dance. He might as well be a monkey on a 
stick, pulled with a string. 

He wanted never to see her again. He 
wanted to hunt her up and tell her that he 
was through being led around by the nose. 
So he went to dinner by himself and 
thought bitter thoughts. 

He wandered over, after dinner, to the 
veranda of the Somerset Club. The band 
was already playing fox trots. Dick hunted 
out a dark corner and smoked one cigarette 
after another and wished Agnes would 
come along so he could tell her what he 
thought of her. She thought everything 
had come out as she had planned it. She 
thought she had been particularly clever. 
She thought he would like her for it. Well, 
he would let her know. 

He went over and over what he would 
say to her, making it stronger, for an hour 
before she appeared. She came out of the 
door that led to the dance floor and found 
him there in the corner and perched herself 
on the veranda rail, just as she had that 
evening at Deep Harbor. Only now he 
hated her much more than he had then. 

“Well,” he said belligerently, ‘‘what do 
you want now?” 

“You shouldn’t do it,’”’ she said in her 
quiet drawl. 

“T shouldn’t do what?” 

“You shouldn’t hate me.” 

“‘T don’t hate you,” he roared. 

“Yes, you do,” she said. “You were sit- 
ting out here when I came along and going 
over and over the way I lured you into do- 
ing your backhand shots to waltz time; and 
the way this afternoon, when you were 
throwing away one game after another, I 
whistled to you to make you remember. 
And you did remember and began to run 
Hukada ragged and you won. And so 
you’re mad at me for managing you. It 
makes you feel like a little boy again and 
you hate me for being a mother to you. 
And on top of it all, you think I’ve been 
pursuing you—trying to make you fall 
for me.” 

“T don’t think anything of the sort,” 
Dick said hotly. 

“Then,” she said, in her quiet drawl, 
every word separate and distinct, ‘‘you’re 
a fool.. What do you suppose I took all that 
trouble for if it wasn’t that I liked you aw- 
fully and wanted you to like me? Of course 
I was pursuing you—as hard as I knew 
how. But you needn’t worry any more, 
Dick.” 

She stepped down from the veranda rail. 

“T’m through,”’ she added. “I know you 
don’t like me.”’ 

She turned and walked rapidly down the 
veranda, down the steps. Dick caught her 
halfway across the lawn. 

“Tt’s not true,” he said, holding her 
shoulders tightly. ‘I love you.” 

He stood there, looking angrily into her 
eyes, realizing the truth of what he had just 
said, when he didn’t know what he was 
going to say. 

““Then,”’ she said, and smiled up at him, 
“why don’t you kiss me, Dick?” 

He laughed at that and all the anger 
went out of him. 

“Gosh,” he said fondly, “but you’re a 
fresh egg!’’ 
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wners know it ~~ Nearly everybody 
-the biggest eight-hundred-and-ninety-five- doll 
worth of automobile in America today, 
A pride-product of one of the three ie bul 
in the world of good motor cars ~~~ Perhaps t 
has had something to do with it! ~ ~ + 
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Man to man, and woman to woman— 
this is the word being passed along by 
tens of thousands of delighted owners of 
this big buxom Overland Six... Read 
what Mr. Winthrop R. Howard, Presi- 
dent, The Rawling Company, Inc., 66 
West Broadway, New York City, has to 
say about this great car. People who see, 
and own, and drive, and ride, can tell its 
story better than we can— 

“T have waited until the first thousand miles were 
behind me before giving expression to my astonishment 
at the wonderful performance of your new model *93 
De Luxe Sedan. It is my honest opinion that no car 
selling for under $3000 can compare with this model 


for all-round value, and this opinion is shared by all 
who have seen and ridden in mine. 


“Tts appearance is strikingly in its favor and causes 
an admiring gathering whenever it stops. The respon- 
siveness and get-away is ahead of anything on the road 
and the way it breezes by the rest of them on the road 
is a revelation. The engine is proving as dependable 
as the one in my Country Club Overland purchased 
in 1917 and still in excellent condition. 


“You are to be congratulated upon producing the 
sensation of the season in motor-car value. 


Yours truly, 
(signed) Winthrop R. Howard 
President” 


But one experience this, of literally thou- 
sands that have come in, unsolicited, in 
writing. Every day, by the dozens, we’ ve 
been getting them, ever since this motor- 
car-masterpiece was first introduced eight 
months ago... “‘astonishment at the 
wonderful performance ... causes an 
admiring gathering whenever it stops... 
the way it breezes by the rest of them on 
the road is a revelation... the engine as 
dependable as the one in my Country 
Club Overland purchased in 1917 and 
still in excellent condition...” These 
statements are typical of a// of them... 
What more of pride- in-ownership, or of 
downright good service, or ofsatisfaction 
could any man or woman ask of any-car 
that sells at an equal—yes—or even at 
a doubly higher figure! 

* “Model 93” is the trade name for the two Over- 
land Six Sedans—the De Luxe is model shown in 
this advertisement. 

Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 

Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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one or two excursions into that part of the 
country just to see what they looked like. 

But we seemed always to be too late. 
By the time we got there, nor hide nor hair 
was to be seen of them; they had all taken 
cover. After this had happened two or 
three times it began to dawn on us that it 
was not merely accidental; that we had to 
do with a settled and crafty policy of avoid- 
ance. Our curiosity was really aroused; 
our skill seemed challenged. We began to 
devote time to Caruso; much more time 
than would probably have been sufficient 
to have found us several other lions. 

At first we simply got up earlier and 
earlier, and followed their line, thinking 
thus to come up with them. Thus I did one 
day catch up with the feminine rear guard, 
as before described, and saw others string- 
ing away over the hill; but Caruso himself, 
heading the procession, had gone on. Then 
I tried getting up even earlier, traveling by 
lantern light, and making a wide circle to 
try to cut in across the line of retreat. This 
was a winner in that one morning I did get 
a sight of Caruso. He was down the ridge 
about three hundred yards, walking slowly 
home. A hyena attendant paced behind 
him. Every twenty yards or so he roared. 
He would drop his head down close to the 
ground between his feet, raising it slowly 
as the roar increased in volume, until at the 
last it pointed to the sky. I was glad to 
see this, and he was a magnificent sight 
with his mane swelling in the morning 
breeze, but before I could make my way to 
him he had gone. However, I found out 
where he lived and where this band re- 
turned each day after their night’s kills. 


A Wild-Dog Pack 


Down a shallow valley meandered a dry 
narrow stream bed between perpendicular 
banks. Its whole length was, of course, 
masked by a strip of trees and bushes and 
its edges in most places were grown with 
high grass. This strip averaged perhaps 
only fifty yards wide. In some short 
stretches it thinned out merely to a few low 
bushes, and here the game trails crossed. 
But for a quarter of a mile it enlarged and 
spread and flattened out to form a spacious 
thicket or jungle. This was composed of a 
few scattered large trees, and an interlace- 
ment of the large stems of bushes, fifteen 
to twenty feet high, whose tops made a 
leafy canopy impenetrable to sunlight. The 
edges also were a wall of leafy screen; once 
th.s was pushed aside one could peer for fif- 
teen to twenty feet into the barred dim 
coolness, until the crisscross of the thick 
bush stems closed the view. Not that I did 
this. The place was the house of Caruso and 
his interesting ladies, and they were at home. 

But the experience seemed to promise 
well for the cut-in idea; and now I knew 
where to cut in. Doc and I got up even 
earlier and walked even faster on the neces- 
sary half circle, and sat us down in front of 
Caruso’s house to wait. We knew from the 
absence of fresh spoor they had not yet re- 
turned; so we had hopes. 

We waited for some time. Then over the 
sky line of the slope before us and pell-mell 
in frantic terror came a rush of game. 
They did not stop to look back, as game 
generally does when alarmed, but stam- 
peded by us and across the donga and out 
of sight as fast as they could run. Even the 
little Tommies came flying along like a 
white cloud; and Tommy is an imperturb- 
able chap who takes care of himself but is 

‘not subject to flurries. One not fully ex- 
perienced in the ways of African game 
would probably have concluded that the 
Caruso family must certainly be close be- 
hind, but this did not seem likely to us. In 
the daylight hours game is not particularly 
afraid of lions; nor do lions bother them. 
The beasts will draw respectfully fifty 
yards or so to right and left in order to af- 
ford their lord clear passage; but that is all. 
We were puzzled. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Then on the sky line appeared just one 
silhouette with up-pricked ears, then an- 
other, then two and three, until ten stood 
there gazing out over an emptied land- 
scape. The mystery was solved. These 
were wild hunting dogs. 

There is no agency more destructive of 
game, not even excepting the lion. They 
kill by coursing, day or night. Further- 
more, they kill not merely to eat, but also 
for the fun of the chase. Once they have 
fixed their attention on a beast, that beast 
is doomed, for they will follow it to the 
death. And, to give the devil his due, they 
are very clever at relaying one another and 
in cutting across the ares of circles. From 
these, their original ancestors, does the 
modern domestic dog inherit his passionate 
love of the chase. Not only are they fear- 
fully destructive in their indefatigable 
coursing, but they will clear a district of 
game. Each individual beast knows only 
too well that once he is marked by the pack 
he is doomed. His only safety is to keep 
out of sight. No wonder even the Tommies 
fled in abject and headlong terror. For- 
tunately these dogs are rather uncommon. 

Here was my chance for the one good 
deed of the day. I sat down, with Sulei- 
mani crouched beside to feed me cartridges, 
and opened rapid fire with the Springfield. 
They were at 133 paces when we began on 
them; and I am glad to say I killed the 
whole ten before they could get over the 
hill, the last at 244 yards. 

Of course that finished Caruso chances 
for the day; but we considered the morning 
well spent. These dogs are a little smaller 
than police dogs, yellow in color, but with 
large irregular black patches on the body 
and with black heads and tails, the latter 
tipped conspicuously with white. They 
carry bat ears like a French bulldog. 

So we withdrew for that day. And thus 
it went; every once in a while we would 
think up a new scheme and try it out, but it 
never seemed to work. We began to respect 
Caruso’s strategic ability, but by the same 
token my resolution grew. 

Then one morning persistence had its re- 
ward. This time I got up long before dawn, 
went down our own river with a lantern, 
hung the lantern in a tree when daylight 
permitted me to do so, and sneaked down 
the bank to the delta formed by it and 
Caruso’s donga. There, sitting on her 
haunches under a tree, her back toward me, 
surveying the landscape before retiring for 
the day, was a lioness. She did not interest 
me, but she was a good indication. And 
then through one of the breaks or thin 
places in the donga and on the other side I 
made out Caruso between two bushes. The 
chance was not the most favorable. He 
was right next to cover, and about a hun- 
dred and forty yards away, and I was 
forced to shoot offhand and in a bad light. 
However, I had been at this Caruso busi- 
ness a long time, so I did my best. The 
bullet knocked him right off his feet, but he 
was instantly up again with a growl, and 
loped away parallel to the donga and in the 
direction of the big thicket. 


Two at a Time 


Suleimani and I ran down as fast as we 
could, dashed through the thin place in the 
donga, and out the other side. In the high 
nettles next the donga, and in the general 
direction of Caruso’s flight, I caught sight 
of a long gliding yellow body. Had I had 
the slightest idea that this was another lion 
I should not have dreamed of disturbing it. 
However, with a wounded beast it is wise to 
shoot at any glimpse, provided he is not too 
close. So I snapshot. As the bullet told 
and the animal reared to the impact, I saw 
too late that it was a lioness. 

So there we were in just the situation I 
outlined a while ago. Two short minutes 
before, we had dwelt in a nice safe world 
with no responsibilities. Now we had two 
wounded lions together in as large and 


thick a piece of cover as you could wish to 
see in a day’s walk. And it was up to me 
to do my best to kill them. I did not have to 
start that show; but I had started it, and 
unless I wanted to stultify myself utterly 
I must play it out. 

The preliminaries of the case were soon 
run through. That is to say we followed 
Caruso’s spoor and determined exactly 
where he had entered the thicket. Then we 
sent out one porter up a tree—he selected a 
high one and ascended it to the top—to spy 
whether or not one or both of the beasts 
might emerge on the other side, while we 
methodically stoned and shot up with the 
.22 down one side of the jungle and up the 
other. This elicited at one point a series of 
terrific growls and the violent shaking of 
low bushes. We stood to arms, but nothing 
more happened. In our slow trip around 
the cover we discovered the lioness’ spoor 
and found out where she had gonein. Thus 
we knew the two wounded lions were there. 
Whether any more of the large and interest- 
ing family had also gathered to condole we 
had no means of telling. 


A New Use for Firecrackers 


Next I called the boy down from the 
tree. He displayed no remarkable alacrity 
in the descent. Him I dispatched to camp 
with instructions to collect all available 
boys, all available empty gasoline cans, and 
some firecrackers we happened to possess. 
Pending his return from this enterprise 
Suleimani, Kisumu and I sat under a tree 
to wait. Waiting idly is irksome under 
such conditions. After a time we got tired 
and proposed to one another that we follow 
out Caruso’s spoor a little farther, just to see 
what was the condition of the thicket where 
he had gone in. Therefore we crossed the 
donga at a favorable spot, took up the trail 
where we had first found it, and retraced it 
rapidly. It led well outside the thicket, 
past a large tree grown high with nettles 
beneath, and across a little flat. Thus far 
we had followed it before. But when we 
were halfway across the nettles, walking 
confidently toward where we had left off, 
Caruso’s great maned head suddenly reared 
up to my right and about six yards away. 
Wily to the last, the old chap had doubled 
back on his own trail and was there, lying 
in wait. Before he could move I shot him 
dead. 

This was the end of Caruso. Wehad him 
skinned by the time our emissary returned. 
The latter now reascended the tree. My- 
self in advance, our procession took up a 
noisy march. Some banged tin cans with 
sticks; others rattled more tin cans full of 
stones; others threw stones and yelled. 
Suleimani lighted firecrackers and threw 
them according to his judgment as to the 
length of fuses. This was, for one, super- 
optimistic. The cracker exploded close to 
Suleimani, to the great delight of all but 
himself. Thus once more we grandly cir- 
cumnavigated that jungle. It seemed to us 
that any lady whose musical ear had been 
educated to Caruso’s magnificent vocaliza- 
tion should have done something in protest 
to such a racket. She did not. We with- 
drew discomfited. The usual confident pre- 
dictions were made that she was surely 
dead by now, and that all-we had to do was 
to walk right in and drag her out by the 
tail. Experience has shown that these pre- 
dictions have about the same chance of 
verification as the weather forecasts in an 
almanac; so I declined the suggestion. 

There remained only one thing left to 
do—go in after her, should that prove pos- 
sible. So we retired the Wakoma to a safe 
distance well grown with good climbing 
trees, and returned to where the spoor 
entered the cover. The point of possible 
greatest danger lay where we should have 
to push through the screen of outside leaves 
into the thicket itself. That screen grew 
right down to the ground, but was very nar- 
row; and once inside, as I before described, 
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one could see for some short distan 
tween the intercrossing stems or trur. 
the high bushes. We were moderate); 
tain that she was nowhere near this d 
point. In the first place we had e 
raised a growl further down; in 
place the screen was at the 
our pandemonium procession sh 
caused her either to move in or com 
Nevertheless, we gave the place a ]j 
dose of .228. Then, as one jumps intc 
water, I thrust through the sereen 
squatted, peering intently about me. 
After the strong sun outside it wag! 
and cool in that dim high-vauie : 
room. The trunks of the bushes, fror; 
to three inches in thickness, upsprang, 
common centers to spread fanwise 
made various low arches and 
always the aggregate mass of th 
the view. We could move—and 
by squatting or kneeling and sto 
Our friend was nowhere in sight. 
We breathed easier. It was m 
tion of moving forward on the sp 
enough so that she could not s 
In order to press her attack she 
at us, and in that case we shoul 
She could not make a direct sp 
concealment because her movem: 
be necessarily hampered by the grow 
hitched ourselves forward, sto 
foot or so to spy keenly in all d 
was tense but very interesting w 
we came to the stream bed, whie mi; 
crossed. 
It was a narrow affair betwe 
perpendicular wooded banks, 
six feet deep. The bushes alon 
hung over at an angle. We slid 
tom, then found we should be 
to follow down a short distance i 
get out the other side. This y 
good, as we had to squat and hit 
below the overhanging brush. 
Suddenly the lioness thrust her heat 
just above us, staring down at 
round yellow eyes. She was about si 
away. She had heard us but requir 
stant or so to focus her atten 
visually. That was my own es 
private instant, and I took full 
of it by boring a hole neatly jus' 
her eyes. She reared high in th 
the shock. Though she was un 
killed I gave her another in the 
fell prone, with a magnificent 
shook the loose earth from the ba 
miniature avalanche. q 


Smooth Shooting 


This is an example of taking the: 
that justifies taking the smoot 
comes your way for a change. Seve 
later, early in the morning I 
a fine lion lying near the edge 
donga. I stalked cautiously, maneu! 
to get behind him, and at thirty p 
a very careful shot to break his bé 
not want him to get into that th 
and he did not, but died where 
little of this sort of smooth is as baln 
soul of the lion hunter after a few t 
experiences of the other kind. _ 

Like all codes, the one formulated ‘ 
must not be carried to a fanati 
It is up to no one to commit suicl 
are times when bad luck may bri 
situation when one is perfectly j 
withdrawing from the field. This n 
happen often. Many problems al 
absolutely hopeless may be sol 
little time and patience. In ge 
who is sure of himself as a mar 
go on as long as he can see 
ahead in the open, or ten feet 
cover. That gives him room 
shot. An unplaced shot is no 
cannot see that far he should 
But often and often he will fine 
peated and patient trials of @ 
stubborn conditions will enable 
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r from a slightly different vantage 


iad slightly wounded a lioness which 
into a small bush patch. It did not 
yo difficult until we approached. 
e found it to be entirely surrounded 
t-high nettles in a band from ten to 
yards wide. It was idiotic to enter 
ttle patch. The only hope seemed 
» provoke a charge. We used all our 
srovocative methods to this effect, 
ed. She was lying doggo, in a se- 
sosition of her own, and intended to 
n it until she saw just the chance 
‘ted. Then, of course, she would at- 
We had worked on her for an hour 
alf, and were actually about to give 
when Cholo, a gunbearer, noticed 
as so obscure that we had passed it 
yurnumerous circlings of the thicket: 
one small point the nettles receded 
“to one lone bush of the thicket a 
proach was offered. This bush had 
er of heavy stems spreading upward 
ward from a common center, and 
_ them by stooping we might be able 
nto the thicket. Therefore Cholo 
ept up to the bush. Hardly had we 
it when the lioness rushed us from 
sr side, where she had been lying in 
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* a few feet, through the head. 


spard That Changed its Spot 


ts of strange expedients are pos- 
Jn one occasion we drove a leopard 
“hick sisal patch. It was a small 
‘+ affair forty or fifty feet across, but 
‘dense that all our efforts failed to 
‘mn. Finally Doc backed the flivver 
» to its edge, and to windward, and 
she throttle. The leopard stuck out 
‘es from the exhaust until we had 
/wn a trifle, but then had to come 
‘iis leopard wanted very much to 
yits spot. We were thus enabled to 
< 

Ing afoot is to my mind the most 
Ine cannot cover so much country 
2) many lions in a given time. But 
ft spy closer, use more skill. A lion 


wn will rarely show himself for the 
ot. He is accustomed to seeing the 
and he has no curiosity whatever. 

otor car is different. That is out- 
h experience, and he cannot: resist 
: out his head for a better look. 


ie one travels more rapidly in the 
' looks more casually. The man 
lust see his lion before it sees him, if 
2 and in any case must really ex- 
2 very foot of the landscape as it re- 
in to his progress. 
} ew people know how to look. They 
ey are looking because they make 
€'s rest on every detail in turn. But 
“ths of what their eyes rest upon 
tr; register at all. Why? Because 
#2 thinking also about something 
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Oit, Cannot be inside the head. It 
| actually out, for the moment, un- 
©; one distant bush, as really as 
tthe body were there too. In a sense, 
Wer is actually under that bush, and 
li is there he promptly knows it. 
2 eyes are not instruments for re- 
njvack what crosses their vision, but 
hr of this’ projection outward 
Ousness. Furthermore, the entire 
nity must be for that few moments 
1ation in that one bush. Too often, 
ying a wide landscape, one gets 
1 ‘oneself. Last, if one’s attention is 
i Ing the next shift of eyes, already 
iuhing the place in focus in expecta- 


nder that bush, and the part that 
—or whatever—may be the 
that is absent. Until you have 
rt two experiences you cannot ap- 
how fasy it is to be absolutely 
‘1 animal that a second and better 
vs to be in plain sight. You simply 
» with that beast. 


THE SATURDAY 


This necessity of the foot hunter carries 
with it a rather beautiful mystical by- 
product. This forced emptying the mind 
not only of all thought, all introspection, 
but also of all imaginings, all daydreams, 
even the most vague and fleeting and 
ephemeral; this projecting of one’s real self 
outward from one’s physical shell into one’s 
surroundings ends by putting one into a 
curious unity and harmony with those sur- 
roundings. One is no longer a sort of self- 
contained separate unit., One is an integral 
part of the whole. No longer confined to 
the physical shell by the power of thought, 
which is in abeyance; no longer hampered 
and tied to a place by physical limitations; 
one’s consciousness, wandering thus far 
afield, blends with and becomes part of 
one’s surroundings. It is acted upon and 
responds to the influences to which all na- 
ture responds. It does so instantly and 
naturally without the interfering and limit- 
ing and personal intervening judgments of 
the mentality. Thus it would seem do the 
birds and beasts live, a part of their sur- 
roundings, and their surroundings a part 
of themselves. Their responses, their feel- 
ing of consciousness and location and indi- 
vidual identification must be very much 
like this. Of introspection none, but of 
outward-flowing delicate antenna responses 
to what is about them more than we can 
ever know fully. 

I said a moment ago that the lion is 
curious about the motor car and cannot 
resist showing himself to get an eyeful of 
this new and strange beast. There are ex- 
ceptions. Some are superbly indifferent. 
Such were the two lionesses who posed so 
nicely for their pictures, as described in the 
article before this one. Another blasé old 
chap who had no interest whatever in 
motor cars was the subject of the illustra- 
tion with this article entitled Just Waked 
Up. Simson found him under this tree 
sound asleep just as he and M’dolo were re- 
turning from getting an ostrich for the 
museum. The car passed within a few 
yards of the beast. He merely raised his 
head sleepily, took one look, and flopped 
back to a recumbent position to resume his 
interrupted slumbers. Leslie had not his 
camera with him, so he drove into camp— 
about five miles—and had lunch with us. 
After some time Leslie began to speculate 
on just how lazy that lion was, and after 
the discussion he and Art decided to go find 
out. So they took the car and the camera, 
drove back the five miles, found old sleepy- 
head under the tree and took this picture. 
Then they came home. They did not have 
to shoot him. 


Arms and the Lion 


Which brings me back to the beginning 
of this article. On any fair and dispassion- 
ate argument we ought to feel it our duty to 
shoot every lion we get a chance at, and 
should be doing game conservation a tre- 
mendous favor if we did so. The govern- 
ment of Tanganyika thinks so, for it offers a 
very substantial bounty for each lion killed. 
But we do not. Furthermore, if we were to 
do the greatest good we should be espe- 
cially keen for the lionesses. They are the 
really active killers. Caruso was as fat as a 
seal. I doubt if he bothered to do a lick of 
work. He took it out in singing and let the 
ladies hustle for him. Yet I never shoot 
lionesses unless forced to. I have a sneak- 
ing admiration for a good antagonist and a 
bonny fighter. His pluck is undoubted. It 
takes nerve to charge a strange large thing 
like a motor car. There is no back-up to 
him once he takes the aggressive. But his 
crimes, to my mind, do make him a fair 
object of chase. When a big maned 
chap comes my way I like to tighten my 
belt and play his game. There is no sport 
like it, and he has given me many a close 
call. Inconsistent, yes; I told you that he 
mixes one’s feelings. 


EVENING POST 


There are two schools of armament when 
it comes to lions at close quarters. Equally 
good men adhere to each. One believes in a 
heavy smashing double rifle carrying an 
enormous bullet. The other clings to the 
comparatively small-bore repeater. One 
relies on a single knock-out punch; the 
other on repeated hard jabs. Both of them 
work most of the time. If they did not 
there would be many more dead or mauled 
lion hunters than there are—and there are a 
good many. I am no authority on the sub- 
ject. I do not believe in the nature of the 
case there can be any authority on lions; 
they are too variable. Unless it might be 
Leslie Simson. He uses as court of last ap- 
peal a big double .577, but I think he would 
acknowledge that this is a matter of per- 
sonal preference with him rather than an 
example he believes should invariably be 
followed by everyone. However, I have had 
enough experience to settle upon what I 
like. In all my African sojourns I have, up 
to this writing, killed sixty-three lions and 
been among those who put in a bullet on 
perhaps a score more. My own preference 
is the lighter repeater. 


My Preference in Guns 


This must not be so light as to be ineffec- 
tive. Even the high-velocity 180-grain open- 
point bullet for the Springfield rifle, good as 
it is for side shots, four times in five will 
shatter to pieces against a lion’s frontal 
armor before it reaches the chest cavity. 
And frontal shots are the important ones. 
The 220-grain delayed-action bullet for the 
same weapon is much better. It penetrates 
well, and then breaks up, but any bullet 
that flies to pieces is rather chancy. A 
bullet that penetrates well and mushrooms 
is what is wanted. The old 220-grain soft 
point mushrooms, but does so too soon. 
There is now made, however, a bullet de- 
scribed as the “improved short exposed 
point” of 220 grains. It penetrates first 
and mushrooms later. For lions it could 
hardly be improved on. Indeed, it has 
made of the Springfield quite as good a lion 
gun, even for close quarters, as the .405, 
which has heretofore been my main re- 
liance. 

My reasons for preferring the light guns 
are purely personal. I can handle them more 
certainly and accurately than the com- 
paratively clumsy twelve or fifteen pound 
double. I like to have more than just two 
shots at my disposal. Once I was charged 
by four lions at once; ’nuff said on that 
point. I do not always expect to stop them 
with one shot, unless they are so close I can 
hit them in the brain; but I do expect to 
knock them down or check them. Then I 
can shoot them again. 

The feminine reader—if any—will kindly 
excuse and skip the above two paragraphs. 
All men I find are interested in such tech- 
nicalities. 

And speaking of shooting only males re- 
minds me of an anecdote with which to 
bring this article to a close. It is already 
too long to permit dealing with the other 
type of lion shooting—the chase. We will 
do that next time. 

A certain gentleman absolutely green to 


African shooting went afield with a soft- | 


voiced person of color who had recom- 
mended himself by the sweetness of his 
manners and the quaint precision of his 
English. Coming about a big bush this 
man met a rhinoceros face to face. The 
beast was about ten yards away. It pawed 
the dirt and blew off steam like a locomo- 
tive. The stranger was appalled. He had 
not the slightest knowledge of rhinos, nor 
what he should do, except that he should 
shoot, and he did not know where to shoot. 
He heard a slithering noise behind him. 
Tremblingly he presented his gun. Then 
from above him, from a high branch of a 
tree, came the mellifluous tones of his gun- 
bearer’s voice. 

“Oh, sir,’’ it said politely, “‘do not shoot. 
He is a woman.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. White. The sixth will appear in an early 
issue. 
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A pipe-smoker 
over in Paris 
grows desperate 


He finds his favorite 
tobacco “worth its 


weight in gold” there 


Our sister republic excels in many fields of 
production, but Americans in France seem 
to retain their preference for their native 
smoking tobaccos. 

In fact, with some of them who run out 
of their favorite home brand it gets to be 
a desperate case of ‘‘tobacco, tobacco, 
ev’rywhere—but not an ounce to smoke.” 

That seems to be the case with Mr. 
Parkhurst. He just happens to be in one 
of the few sections of the globe where Edge- 
worth isn’t. In France, tobacco selling is 
controlled by government monopoly. 

With the exception of a few countries, 
of which France is one, Edgeworth.is sold 
all over the world. And so the chances of 
getting it wherever you go are about ten 
to one. 

We print Mr. Parkhurst’s letter partly 
as a warning to Paris-bound members of 
the Edgeworth Club and partly because it 
contains so original and so gratifying a 
tribute to the contents of “the little blue 

” 
can. 


Paris, France 
Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
My last pipeful of Edgeworth went the 
way of all good tobacco some two weeks 
ago and since then I have vainly spent 
most of my spare time searching Paris for 
a further supply. 

If Edgeworth can be obtained here 
please let me know where, and I can as- 
sure you I will ‘“‘publish the glad tidings,” 
as the little blue can has occasioned many 
a covetous glance, and more than once 
some envious American has said to me, 
“For the love of Heaven, where did you 
get that Edgeworth? It’s worth its weight 
in gold over here. I haven't had any since 
the supply I brought over ran out.” 

I have been told that I cannot buy 
pipe tobacco from the States without hav- 
ing a special permit from the French gov- 
ernment, so before I’m through I may 
have to pay 200 or 300 per cent duty and 
perhaps face prison, but it’s worth the 
risk to get Edge- 
worth—and after 
all the only way to 
find out about this 
is to try. 

Sincerely yours, 

S. C. R. Parkhurst. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that. you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 

‘ dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 1IX South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot-supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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tt November, to be precise. Shortly 
ter, Mrs. Van Alt suggested to me 
make mutual wills, each to make a 
favor of the other. It was entirely 
a, I assure you. I yielded to it to 
er.” 

1 quite right,” said Little Amby, 
at him steadily. ‘‘What is the 
, of your separate estate, doctor, 
ask?” 

ninal only.”’ 

w much?” 

it I cannot say precisely; it may be 
jundred dollars,” said Doctor Van 
ll calm. “It was more than that 
‘e were married; it was then over 
‘ousand dollars. I used the money in 
shase of a home for usin Anglewood, 
ny practice is, and I had the deed 
atin Mrs. Van Alt’s name. So that 
ziving her all I possessed, and it 
‘not unfair to me that I should be 
od in the event of her death. One 
msider such eventualities, unpleas- 
hey are to contemplate.” 

Mrs. Van Alt’s estate was very 
Don’t misunderstand me; I’m still 
legally. If the bargain had been 


en, there would be less chance of a 


Mrs. Van Alt had no separate 
While she was the daughter of 
Kirby, relations between her and 
er had been not at all friendly, for 
ears. There was a stepmother, if 
ye followed me. This stepmother 
her affair to put enmity between 
ind daughter, and she succeeded 
o well. During the thirty years 
was the wife of Andrus Kirby, his 
1r never set foot in his house. She 
‘0 promptly driven out and cut off. 
ilerstood that she had been disin- 
That was her condition when we 
| things were patched up after the 
her’s death, eh?” 
« It was not our fault that matters 
t mended during the second Mrs. 
lifetime. I persuaded my wife to 
[‘ father, and I must say that we 
badly received. I do believe it 
excitement and anger caused by our 
at brought about Mrs. Kirby’s 
. he died of a cerebral hemorrhage.” 
ie you were visiting her?” 
‘tly. She was found dead in bed. 
‘s last January. The blow seemed 
t: the old man, and he asked us to 
him for the time. We were getting 
tr terms with him, I am sure, al- 
fe was extremely irritable and diffi- 
in he met his death.” 
t did Mr. Kirby die of?” 
y opinion,”’ said Doctor Van Alt, 
luis finger tips together, ‘it was sud- 
tplexy—cerebral. I may be mis- 
, ut I certified to that. One could 
ere without opening the body, and 
¥s no point in doing that and out- 
3 .e family’s feelings when the death 
; Pay natural. He had a 


i 


_ 


Amby lifted the lid of an onyx box 
0: out a gold-tipped cigarette; he 
d ‘for several seconds on the lid of 
0} and then looked up and nodded 


‘ octor? Tell me about the deaths 
ather-in-law and your wife. The 


‘comes to probating this will and 
3 |er the estate.” 
Kirby,” said Doctor Van Alt, 
vith obvious thought, “was found 
© bottom of a shaft that seems to 
fn used to put coal into the cellar 
try house. He had evidently 
i'm the oe ee a distance of 
or twelve feet; the rail about the 
y freshly broken. The fall of itself 
him, certainly, and had I not 
ne case history I should have sup- 
{the had been asphyxiated by the 
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marsh gas that was in this closed shaft. The 
symptoms of death by cerebral apoplexy 
and those of death by asphyxiation are not 
at all dissimilar. But, knowing Mr. Kirby’s 
constitution, I had every reason to believe 
that he had suffered a cerebral hemorrhage 
while walking in the garden with his daugh- 
ter, had fallen and broken the railing and 
had plunged to the bottom of this shaft.” 

“Mrs. Van Alt, the testatrix here, died 
at the same time, did she not?” 

“Shortly thereafter. She was found un- 
conscious, but still living, at the bottom of 
the shaft. It was evident that she had gone 
down there to help her father.” 

“Can we prove that she survived him? 
Tell me, did Mr. Kirby leave a will?” 

“He did not, to the best of my knowl- 
edge.”’ 

“Then Mrs. Van Alt succeeded to one- 
half of his estate if she survived him. That 
is important, doctor. This will gives you 
nothing but your own back again, if Mrs. 
Van Alt did not survive her father, and the 
burden of proof is on us since we’re offering 
the will. Can we prove it?” 

“Tam sure that we can. The first person 
to go to the assistance of father and daugh- 
ter was Bruce Laubegang, and he asserts 
positively that Mrs. Van Alt was living and 
breathing for several minutes after he had 
failed to find evidence of life in her father.” 

“We'll want this fellow’s testimony. Who 
is he?” 

. “He is a foster child of Mrs. Van Alt. 
His mother, I have been told, was a girl- 
hood friend of Mrs. Van Alt and died in 
childbirth. The father seems to have been 
dead. Mrs. Van Alt took the infant and 
reared him as her own.” 

“Did she adopt him legally?” 

“No, she did not. That may have been 
because she expected to have no property 
to leave him.” 

“Then he’s not interested in the estate 
and he’ll be the better witness. Does he 
know about this will?” 

“T believe not.” 

“Tell him about it, and get his reaction. 
We'll offer the will right away and we'll 
want to know if we can depend on him. By 
the way, doctor, who sent you to me?” 

“No one, sir. I need not tell you that 
you have a reputation.” 

“T have a name as a criminal lawyer,” 
said Little Amby, bowing. 

“And as a criminal lawyer’’— Doctor 
Van Alt stopped; he resumed without 
showing confusion, but it was evident that 
he was not completing the sentence he had 
had in mind when he said—‘“‘it seemed to 
me that you would still not be averse to 
taking a civil case, if it paid you well.” 

“Tt is very welcome. What killed Mrs. 
Van Alt so quickly, doctor?” 

“Asphyxiation by carbon dioxide— 
marsh gas. The monoxide may also have 
been present. When I entered the shaft an 
hour after the accident, the characteristic 
odor of marsh gas was still perceptible; un- 
fortunately, the conditions had not been 
preserved—a door and a window had been 
opened into the shaft.” 

“T see. Very well, doctor; leave the will 
with us.”’ Little Amby had remained seated 
when Doctor Van Alt entered, but now he 
rose and extended his hand. ‘There is 
nothing else you wish to talk to me about, 
is there?”’ he asked casually. ‘‘Nothing 
occurs to you that is collateral to the mat- 
ter of this will?” 

Doctor Van Alt darted a look at the 
little lawyer, and then looked down and 
was silent for several seconds. Then he 
said—and there was a challenge in his 
tone—‘‘Does anything suggest itself to 
you, Mr. Hinkle, from what I have told 
you?” 

“No,” said Little Amby in a reflective 
drawl. ‘‘Nothing.” 

“That answers your question, 
Hinkle.”’ 

When Doctor Van Alt had gone, Little 
Amby paced slowly to one of the windows 


Mr. 


that looked on the Tombs; he stopped be- 
fore it and stood with legs spread and 
pointed chin on narrow chest to gaze long 
into the soothing gray of the great prison. 
The Tombs was his perpetual antagonist; 
he lived by balking it, by cheating it; at 
such moments as this it was his crystal. He 
turned from it to ring for a clerk. 

“Put the third volume of Wharton’s 
Medical Jurisprudence into my bag this 
evening,” he ordered. ‘‘ Volume Three— 
Poisons. Call up Farrington of the Mutual 
Finance Corporation, and tell him I want 
to see him about a loan on a will. Who’s 
waiting outside? Tell Cohen to send in 
that Greek dope merchant. I’ll see that 
Follies woman if she has the letters with 
her. O’Reardon may wait too. Nobody 
else today.” 

Doctor Van Alt returned to the Kirby 
town house on wide and fashionable West 
Seventy-ninth Street just off Amsterdam 
Avenue. He was living there, together with 
Wilbur Kirby and Bruce Laubegang. The 
victims of the double tragedy in Sunnyhold 
had been buried from the ‘Seventy-ninth 
Street house a week before, but the mourn- 
ers had not yet gone their several ways; 
they lingered like men lingering on a pier 
and straining their eyes for sight of a de- 
parted and vanished ship. 

“* Are you quite sure that Allie was living 
when you got to her?” asked Doctor Van 
Alt, standing with his back to the others in 
the library and filling his pipe from a jar on 
the mantelshelf. 

“There is no doubt of it,’’ said Bruce 
Laubegang. “‘She looked at me and spoke 
to me.” 

“And her father was dead then?” 

‘That is why I didn’t try to help him. I 
could see that it was too late.” 

“He wasn’t breathing?” 

‘He wasn’t living. His heart had 
stopped. I know what a dead man looks 
like.”’ 

“Ah, well,” sighed Wilbur Kirby, a 
shade of weariness on his weak and willful 
face, ‘‘they’re both dead and gone. It 
doesn’t make any difference which one died 
first.’’ 

A silence of several seconds’ duration fol- 
lowed this remark. Then Laubegang 
cleared his throat and said in a squeaky 
voice, ‘‘On the contrary.” 

“On the contrary,” said Doctor Van Alt, 
accepting the phrase, ‘‘it makes a tremen- 
dous difference in law.’”’ He turned and 
faced them. ‘‘There is a will.’ 

“Did my father leave a will?”’ asked Wil- 
bur sharply. 

“Not your father.” 

“Aunt Allie!” exclaimed Laubegang. 
“‘Where is it? What’s in it?”’ 

‘What had Allie to leave?” asked Wil- 
bur, thinking. ‘‘She had nothing—nothing 
much, that is.” 

“She had one-half of your father’s 
estate,”’ said Doctor Van Alt. 

“Yes, that is certainly so,” said Laube- 
gang. ‘‘But what is this will?” 

“Tt is short and simple,” said Doctor 
Van Alt, gesturing reassuringly with his 
fuming pipe. ‘‘ All that she died possessed 
of, she has left to me.”’ 

“All?” cried Laubegang. 

“All,” nodded Doctor Van Alt. ‘All.’ 

‘“Where is this will?’’ demanded Laube- 
gang. 

‘“‘T have given it to a lawyer to comply 
with the necessary legal formalities so that 
I may take over the estate,’”’ said Doctor 
Van Alt. “‘I havea copy of it, though, that 
I shall give you.” 

“And I am not in that will?” asked 


Laubegang. 
“You are not even mentioned,” said 
Doctor Van Alt. ‘But, certainly ——” 


‘And it gives you one-half of my father’s 
estate?” interrupted Wilbur. 

“That is so.” 

‘Will,’ cried Laubegang, catching the 
heir by the arm and speaking with sudden 
violence, “‘do you remember that Bart, the 
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dog, was so sick the next morning? Do you 
know what the veterinary said? He said 
the dog was poisoned. I had forgotten that. 
What had the dog eaten? Where had he got 
it? Ah, there is something here that needs 
looking into!” 

‘What needs looking into?’’ demanded 
Doctor Van Alt harshly, fronting him. 
“What do you mean? You spoke of 
poison.”’ 

“Never mind now,” said Laubegang, 
giving him back glare for glare. ‘‘It will 
come out. We’ll see to that.” 

“Out with it now then!” shouted Doctor 
Van Alt, leaping at him suddenly and seiz- 
ing him by his shoulders in a gesture that 
seemed to have been first aimed at his 
throat; the color had gone utterly from the 
physician’s face, accentuating the blackness 
of his eyes until they were terrible. ‘What 
do you mean? What are you saying? Has 
anyone been poisoned?” 

He released the younger man so abruptly 
that Laubegang staggered and caught the 
table. The physician walked again to the 
fireplace and rested his arms on the mantel- 
shelf. 

“But this must not be discussed,’”’ he 
said in a low and hurried tone. ‘‘We must 
not dishonor Allie’s memory.” 

He rested his head on his arms for a space, 
and then he said, with an effort at a busi- 
nesslike tone, “If it is a matter of money 
we can arrange that.”’ He turned to look at 
them, but they had left the room together 
and had passed out of hearing in the foyer. 


On the eleventh of October, 1909, the 
Grand Jury of Suffolk County handed down 
two indictments, charging Jesse Van Alt 
with murder in the first degree in each, 
committed—in the matter of the death of 
Andrus Kirby—as follows: 


“The said Jesse Van Alt, on the eighth 
day of July, 1909, at the town of Islip in 
this county, did, on the day and at the 
place aforesaid, feloniously, willfully, with 
malice aforethought, and with the delib- 
erate and premeditated design to effect the 
death of one Andrus Kirby, administer to 
him, the said Andrus Kirby then and there 
being, a drug, chemical or pharmaceutical 
preparation commonly called hydrocyanic 
acid or prussic acid, from which drug, chem- 
ical or pharmaceutical preparation he, the 
said Andrus Kirby, died on the day afore- 
said, at the town and county aforesaid, and 
that the death of him, the said Andrus 
Kirby, was caused and produced by the 
aforesaid drug, chemical or pharmaceutical 
preparation administered as aforesaid, and 
that the aforesaid drug, chemical or phar- 
maceutical preparation was administered 
as aforesaid by the said Jesse Van Alt felo- 
niously, willfully and of malice aforethought, 
and with the deliberate and premeditated 
design of said Jesse Van Alt feloniously, 
willfully and of malice aforethought and 
with the deliberate and premeditated de- 
sign to effect the death of him, the said 
Andrus Kirby, the said Jesse Van Alt in 
manner and form aforesaid and by means 
aforesaid, did kill and slay him, the said 
Andrus Kirby, against the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided, 
and against the peace of the People of the 
State of New York and their dignity.” 


Doctor Van Alt was arrested on a bench 
warrant issued by the local district attor- 
ney—a piece of officiousness on the part of 
that gentleman, since Little Amby had 
agreed to produce the accused for arraign- 
ment. The newspapers had been trying the 
case, even before the indictment, and had so 
prejudiced local sentiment that Little 
Amby moved for a change of venue to 
New York County, which motion was 
granted. People against Van Alt went to 
trial in February, 1910, in the Criminal 
Courts building on Center Street in New 
York City. 

The astonishing turn taken by this cele- 
brated case has occasioned much argument, 
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professional and lay. The ethical question 
presented by Little Amby’s conduct of the 
defense agitated the Bar Association for 
some time after all was over; an attempt 
that proved abortive was made—so I’ve 
been told—to have Little Amby haled be- 
fore the Appellate Division on charges in- 
volving his certificate, and he would surely 
have been put to it to convince that august 
body that he had not invited perjury. But 
Little Amby is gone now and every grudge 
against him has been fed fat, and he is past 
rehabilitating; there is no doubt at all 
that he suborned perjury in other cases, 
bought it and paid for it. What I’d rather 
try to do here is to dispel the widespread 
impression that there was a miscarriage of 
justice in this case, and that a guilty man 
got off through trickery; and the best way 
to go about it, I think, is to give the record 
verbatim, the vital parts of it. It speaks 
for itself. 

The autopsy had been performed by 
Doctor Rienzi Sherrill, of Patchogue, nine 
days after the death of the subject. His 
direct examination ended as follows: 


District Attorney: Assuming, doctor, 
that the organs you have mentioned and 
which you analyzed were those of Andrus 
Kirby, what do you think he died of? 

A.: Considering the symptoms I have 
told you about, and the fact that I found 
the poison in the body, I think he died of a 
lethal dose of prussic acid. 

Cross-examination by Mr. Hinkle. 

Q.: How much of this poison did you 
find in the body, doctor? 

A.: Half a grain of the absolute or anhy- 
drous acid. 

Q.: Will that much kill a man? 

A.: It might. That’s a small quantity; 
about fifteen drops of a two per cent solu- 
tion, but the poison is most deadly. 

Q.: You'll also say it might not, won’t 
you? 

A.: Certainly. It depends largely on the 
susceptibility cf the subject. But the point 
here is that a much larger dose was given. 
Nine days after death 

Q.: Can you swear to how much was 
given? 

A.: Iam giving my opinion. 

Q.: Save your guesses for the district 
attorney; I want facts. What would you 
call a fatal dose of the anhydrous acid? 

A.: One grain. 

Q.: Are you prepared to swear that a 
man cannot recover who has taken as much 
as four grains? 

A.: It is not impossible. 

Q.: I do wish I could nail you down to 
something. Tell me this: How much prussic 
acid is in an ordinary three-ounce bottle of 
almond flavoring? 

A.: I might be able to tell you if you 
would let me have the bottle to analyze. 
Some of these flavors are dangerous. 

Q.: But you do know that almond fla- 
vors and essences are made by dissolving oil 
of bitter almonds in alcohol, don’t you, and 
that oil of bitter almonds is four times as 
strong in the pure acid as is the hydrocy- 
anic acid of the United States Pharma- 
copeeia? 

A.: That is approximately true. 

Q.: And isn’t it true that there is prussic 
acid in the kernels of peaches and prunes 
and apricots, which is why they taste like 
almonds? 

A.: No, it is not. 

Q.: Are you familiar with this work on 
toxicology that has been offered here in 
evidence? Did you read this case right in 
your own book where a child died from eat- 
ing three apricot kernels? 

A.: You asked if there was prussic acid 
in those substances. There is not, but it is 
produced in the stomach by the chemical 
action on them of the digestive ferments, so 
that a person eating an excessive quantity 
of those substances may die from prussic- 
acid poisoning. 

Q.: Now, doctor, don’t quibble. A man’s 
life is at stake here. Will you tell the jury 
what diseases show symptoms like those 
of hydrocyanic-acid poisoning? Speak out 
loud, doctor, as you did when you said 
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you thought Andrus Kirby was poisoned. 

A.: Well, apoplexy, certainly, cerebral 
or pulmonary; cardiac syncope; embolism 
of the lungs. 

Q.: Goon. Are you done? Did anybody 
tell you not to mention asphyxia? 

A.: Certainly not. I had forgotten it for 
the moment. 

Q.: You went into much detail about 
your autopsy, and you wanted this jury to 
believe that the conditions you found were 
caused by prussic-acid poisoning, didn’t 
you? 

A.: I believe they were. 

Q.: Name one condition of all those you 
dilated on that could not have been caused 
by asphyxia, as for instance, suffocation 
from breathing carbon dioxide, or marsh 
gas. 

A.: But, Mr. Hinkle, this poison ordi- 
narily kills by asphyxia—paralysis of the 
lungs or heart. Inevitably, the symptoms 
are the same. 

Mr. Hinkle: I move to strike the answer 
out except the words, Inevitably the symp- 
toms are the same. 

Court: Strike it out. This case simmers 
down to a question of the presence of the 
poison in the body and proof that the pris- 
oner administered it. 

District Attorney: Exception. 

Redirect Examination by District At- 
torney. 

Q.: Does prussic acid decompose rapidly 
in the system? 

A.: Very rapidly. I was surprised to find 
any appreciable quantity so long after 
death. 

Q.: Would that indicate that a large 
quantity had been given? 

Mr. Hinkle: Can’t Your Honor dissuade 
the district attorney from putting answers 
into the witness’ mouth? He has had the 
last six months to drill the witness in his 
story and yet he comes into court and tells 
this witness what to say right before the 
jury. I know he’s a busy man. Pardon me, 
Your Honor, I object to the question as 
leading. 

Court: Sustained. 

Q.: Based on your examination of the 
body and your analysis, and considering 
the fact that nine days had elapsed since 
death, have you formed an opinion as to 
the amount of prussic acid that was in the 
body, supposing that the patient had been 
in his ordinary state of health until five 
minutes before his death? If so, state. 

A.: I should say ten or fifteen grains of 
the anhydrous acid. 

Q.: Enough to kill a horse? 

A.: No. It would take a whole lot more 
than that to kill a horse. The horse is 
peculiarly tolerant of prussic acid; a fluid 
ounce of the ordinary solution would not 
be fatal. But enough to kill a dozen men. 

Q.: Is it a rapid poison? 

A.: It is the quickest I know of, killing 
in ten seconds to ten minutes. One to three 
minutes, ordinarily. 


It seemed to the lawyers present as spec- 
tators that Little Amby had handled the 
expert competently in general, but that he 
should have compelled the district attorney 
to ask a hypothetical question on the re- 
direct. A three or four-thousand word 
hypothetical question, admitted over an 
objection that it did not assume all the 
factors in the case, might well have been 
the cause of reversal on appeal. But these 
sophisticated spectators, enjoying the ex- 
hibition greatly, criticized Little Amby’s 
strategy without condemning it; he had 
not yet developed his defense, and they 
knew that his plea of not guilty was a de- 
nial of every material allegation in the 
indictment, and that he had the widest lati- 
tude to establish a defense under it. Little 
Amby always drew a gallery of his profes- 
sional brethren. 

He was dressed for this occasion in black 
frock coat, black trousers, black cravat and 
high standing collar; such was his murder 
costume. For divorce work he liked some- 
thing bright and colorful and yet refined; 
he wore a pepper-and-salt business suit 
when he defended robbers, and for the 
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trials of embezzlers he put on a ra 


suit and all his diamonds. , 
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make-up now; two of them were 

hand, and a four-carat one nesthi 

a fold of his cravat. ‘ 
The district attorney called ele) 

nesses in making out his prima fa} 

We must have the testimony of the 

manservant: 
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Q.: Tell what you did with t, 
after it was given you by the cool! 

A.: I give her to the madar 
waiter. 

Q.: No, no. The cook gave you 
with Mr. Kirby’s supper on it, 5, 
You left the kitchen then, carry, 
tray? 

A:3 «Y¥ 68; i8ihe 

Q.: Go ahead. Tell us. Speak «; 
so that man up there in the corner (; 
you. 


alone. The doctor—— 
Q.: The prisoner there? b 
A.: Yes, sir. He said me, Eladi| 
hot water. He upstairs, sir. I said}) 
wish too much hot water, sir? He ;\ 
one pitcher. I said him, very goo | 
bring one pitcher in two minutes, 
me, bring now, what is two mim, 
said him, here is Mr. Kirby’s dik 
waiter, sir. He said me, leave and b 
water. . ii 
Q.: Where was he speaking to yo 
You said he was upstairs. 
A.: The service stairs, sir, from 
to upstairs. He is over on top (| 
service stairs. : 


Q.: Go on. What did you do? 
A.: I leave waiter in pantry and 
one pitcher. I go up service sté 
knock on the doctor’s door and | 
him pitcher. 
Q.: And did you give it to him} 
A.: No, sir. He is down in pant 
other stairs for putting poison in }), 
by’s pudding. 
Mr. Hinkle: I move to strike ou 
swer except the words, No, sir. 
Court: Strike it out. 
Q.: How long did you leave tl; 
standing in the pantry? Sh 
A.: It is two or three minutes, 
four minutes. Four or 
Q.: How long? 
A.: Five minutes, sir. 
Q.: You returned at once to the I 
A.: Yes, sir. I took this tray 
from pantry to dining room or refec 
perhaps breakfast room or suppe 
This house I not seen never. Mac 
said me, Eladio, give tray, and I gi 
Sir, I not poison nobody. I don 
and not bother. I bring reference 
row you like see. Four years in la} 
and not poison nobody. One single 
at all. ; 
Cross-examination by Mr. Hink 
Q.: How far from the pantry 
did you leave that tray? 
A.: I not knowing this, sir. | 
Q.: Didn’t you put it right dow) 
window sill? > | 
A.: I not remember this, sir. 
Q.: Wasn’t it possible for sdmeh 
to stand on the ground outside 4 
the tray through the window? _ 
District Attorney: Objection. | 
Court: Sustained. q 
Q. I want you to make an a 
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me how far that tray was from the\ 
A.: Sir, I not knowing this. | 
Q.: Don’t you know anything bu! 
and-dried story? I dare say yoll 
what this is, don’t you? (Counsel bi 
to witness People’s Exhibit 8 mar 
identification.) = i 
A.: Yes, sir. This is bottle fos 
doctor and poison old man. : 


It seemed to even the lay spe 
the court room was crowded to the | 
that the prisoner’s lawyer had ni 
well with the Filipino. They had! 
their many necks to see better whe} 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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eld up the bottle. It was a gay 
le, striped alternately in red and 
and closed with a silver stopper 
‘Doctor Van Alt’s monogram. It 
ost incredible that he should have 
yson in such a bottle and that he 
ave then let the bottle escape from 
sre were instances, for anyone con- 
f his guilt, of the criminal faculty 
sing ghastly blunders. It held 
jow—three or four teaspoonfuls in 
om—and the transparent and col- 
yuid had been identified as hydro- 
(cid. Indeed, the bottle bore what 
so be a drug-store label, naming the 
; with a warning; the name and 
of the drug store had been cut from 
a], This bottle had been found 
he medicaments of Doctor Van Alt 
‘oms on West Seventy-ninth Street, 
was generally supposed that the 
se had been poured from it. But 
rict attorney had yet to prove the 
‘connection with the crime, and it 
refore marked only for identifica- 
present and was not in evidence. 
‘he sinister little container on the 
jere, the spectators shifted their 
Doctor Van Alt, sitting motionless 
h a uniformed keeper at his elbow. 
+ Amby went to the prisoner, put an 
or his shoulder and whispered into 
es ear. 


rything’s going nicely,” he whis- 
“He'll never convict you on this 
' testimony. He’s putting in the 
used before the Grand Jury to get 
ictment, and I know those Grand 
ginutes backward and forward. 
p your nerve. Unless he can ac- 
‘or your actions during the five 
; the tray was alone in the pantry, 
nothing to it. And that boils down 
ag that somebody must have seen 
the pantry and swear to it. I 
‘ that Filipino would do the swear- 
; he seems to be on the level. Then 
ye Syne or Kirby or Laubegang, if 
y, and you’re dead sure they were 
‘the house? Good.” 

» Amby glanced up to note the ob- 
Doctor Van Alt’s suddenly intent 
He saw Bruce Laubegang walking 
‘the witness chair. 

new witness was nervous while be- 
. He was inclined to lean over to- 
he stenographer and whisper his 
ny, but he gained confidence as he 
n and his voice became loud and 
iatory. His initial timidity may 
2en simply stage fright; it is an un- 
; thing to sit in a witness chair before 
ds of watchers and to have one’s 
vord taken down before one’s eyes. 
‘e a black cravat and a black bard 
the arm of his green-gray lounging 


iad come from Palm Beach for the 
d his smooth face was deeply tanned, 
; his blue eyes and curling blond hair 


e were preliminary questions, and 


You say Mrs. Van Alt called you 
le porch? 

Yes. Mr. Will Kirby and I were off 
side of the terrace, looking at a hedge 
id to be cut down. 

What did you do and what did you 


Will Kirby and I walked over to 
Mrs. Van Alt was standing with Mr. 


Did you walk directly to her? 

No, we couldn’t do that because 
vere some weeds or bushes in the 
We walked around the edge of the 
, and that’s how we came to pass by 
use wall. We passed by the pantry 
he Thappened to look in, and —— 

es 


No answer, 

What did you see? 

[ saw Doctor Van Alt in the pantry. 
Go on; don’t be afraid of anybody. 
was he dcing? 
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A.: He was holding the silver cover of 
the tray in one hand and he was doing 
something to one of the dishes. 

Q.: What was he doing? 

A.: I didn’t see. I didn’t try to take 
particular notice because I supposed he was 
simply examining Mr. Kirby’s dinner; he 
was attending Mr. Kirby as a physician. 

Q.: Did you see anything in his other 
hand? 

A.: He had a bottle in his hand, an odd- 
looking bottle. 

Q.: Is this the bottle? (Holding up to 
witness People’s Exhibit 8 marked for 
identification.) 

A.: I believe it is. 

District Attorney: I offer this bottle in 
evidence. (Received, and marked People’s 
Exhibit 16 in evidence.) 


The next five pages of the record are a 
continuation of Bruce Laubegang’s testi- 
mony under direct examination, detailing 
events with which you are already ac- 
quainted. Little Amby’s cross-examination 
was brief, and we may as well have it: 


Q.: Was there a light in the pantry? 

A.: I don’t remember. 

Q.: How far was the tray from the 
window when you saw it? 

.: I think the tray was on the window 
sill. 

: Was the window open? 
I think it was. 
Can’t you be sure? 
No, I can’t be sure. I say I think it 
was open. 

Q.: Did you see anything else in the 
pantry? 

A.: Just the shelves on the walls, and so 
on. 

Q.: How near the house wall were you 
when you looked into the pantry through 
the window? 

A.: Within arm’s reach. 

Q.: Could you have reached through 
the window to the tray? 

A.: I don’t know. Maybe so. 

Q.: You have testified that Mrs. Van 
Alt was living when you reached her and 
that Andrus Kirby was dead. 

Aste Yes. 

Q.: Do you know that the prisoner is 
named as sole beneficiary in a document 
purporting to be the last will and testament 
of Mrs. Van Alt? 

A.: I have seen such a will. 

Q.: And do you know that that will is 
incompetent to pass any part of Andrus’ 
Kirby’s estate if Mrs. Van Alt died before 
him? 

A.: I believe that is the law. 

Q.: Are you a particular friend of the 
prisoner? 

A.: Not at all. 

Q.: Then why do you volunteer testi- 
mony that may be the means of securing 
for him a two-million-dollar estate? 

A.: Because it is the truth. I don’t care 
whether it hurts him or helps him. I’m tell- 
ing the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

Q.: You have no ulterior motive or in- 
terest? 

A.: Absolutely not. 


PoOPo 


At the close of the People’s case Little 
Amby made the formal motion to dismiss 
the indictment for lack of substantiation. 

“Denied,” said the judge instantly. He 
brought down his gavel. ‘‘We’ll hear the 
defense tomorrow morning. Recess for 
today.” 

Little Amby’s cross-examination of this 
last witness surprised the professional tal- 
ent by its maladroitness. 

As one lawyer said, leaving the court 
room to attend to his own business after his 
hour of stolen pleasure, ‘“‘It was amateur- 
ish. He simply led that witness Laubegang 
through his story again, rubbing it into the 
minds of the jury, until now they have an 
indelible picture of Laubegang looking into 
that pantry window. If he couldn’t weaken 
the story he should have left it alone.” 

And yet Little Amby whispered jubi- 
lantly to Doctor Van Alt before the latter 
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was led back to the Tombs—speaking his 
true thought or perhaps only heartening his 
client for the desperate measure of taking 
the stand in his own defense—‘“‘ The case is 
beaten. We have him nailed to the mast!”’ 


The trial was resumed at half past ten 
o’clock of the following morning. The 
newspapers had featured the murderous 
testimony of Bruce Laubegang, and droves 
of citizens deserted their vocations and 
called up deputy sheriffs and process 
servers and court officers, saying “‘Get me 
in!”” Several hundred common people 
knowing no one amounting to shucks be- 
sieged the doors; the door man picked the 
best of these nobodies by subjecting all 
comers to a property test, passing those 
who gave him cigars. He had enough cigars 
to win a state senatorship in an off year, 
but was still something short of the require- 
ments of a Supreme Court judgeship when 
the court room and his pockets were filled 
to bursting. 

Thereafter cigars were no use; even in- 
fluence was no use; when applicants whis- 
pered the names of great men into his ear, 
he said, ‘“‘Don’t know him; don’t want to 
know him. Stand back!” 

Little Amby’s first witness was a stout 
and pallid man wearing a full black beard. 
He identified himself under Little Amby’s 
questioning as a registered pharmacist op- 
erating a drug store on Columbus Avenue. 
Little Amby picked the red-and-white bot- 


tle from the counsel table and held it up to | 


the gaze of the druggist. 


Q.: How long have you been in business 
in that place, doctor? 

A.: Eighteen years. 

Q.: Look at this bottle and tell us if 
you ever saw it before. (Witness examines 
People’s Exhibit 16 in evidence.) 

A.: I did. This is my handwriting on it. 
May I look in my book? 

Q.: If you need it to refresh your mem- 
ory. 

A.: I put in that bottle five fluid drams 
of Scheele’s solution for a Doctor Jesse Van 
Alt. It was his bottle. If I am not mistaken 
he said he was trying an experiment and he 
wanted to test the effect of the vapor on the 
silver stopper. 

Q.: What is Scheele’s soluticn? 

A.: Hydroeyanie acid. It is so called 
after the chemist Scheele who discovered 
the acid. It is a concentrated solution; 
very strong. 

Q.: Do you recognize anybody here in 
court as the man for whom you filled that 
bottle? 


A.: (Witness points at the prisoner.) | 


> 
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There he is. 


It was probably out of a spirit of show- 
manship that Little Amby turned from the 
witness now and walked back to the table 
to talk to Cohen; while he spoke to his 
managing clerk he looked out over the 
court room, passing frora face to face. Then 
he looked around, nodded curtly, and put 
the question: 


Q.: Now, doctor, we are all waiting to 
hear you tell us when it was that you filled 
that bottle with poison for the prisoner. 

A.: On the thirteenth of October, 1909. 


“But that was several months after the 
murders!” said the district attorney in a 
protesting tone. 

“Tt does seem too bad,’ said Little 
Amby, sitting down. ‘‘ Your witness.” 

“Were you previously acquainted with 
the prisoner?”’ asked the district attorney, 
rising aggressively. 

“‘No, I never saw the man before,’”’ said 
the witness. 

“Do you or did you know anybody con- 
nected with this case?”’ 

“‘T know Judge Lonsdell here,” said the 
witness. ‘‘He’s one of my customers.” 

The district attorney looked up at the 
bench and caught a confirming nod from 
the judge. 

“Let me see that book you have there,”’ 
he said. ‘I have no more questions for this 
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In your office—casters either irri- 
tatingly drag or quickly, quietly, 
easily roll. 

To shift the heaviest presidential 
chair, the lightest clerk’s desk— 
remember there are sturdy, swift, 
easy rolling Bassicks. 


Back and forth office chairs must 
quickly glide—office desks must 
move—without effort, without 
harm to floors or floor cover- 
ings. They will on Bassicks. 


Good office furniture has them. 
Good hardware dealers sell them. 


Bassick cast": 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade 


casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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witness at this time, Your Honor, but I want 
him to remain right here in court.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s all stay here and see this thing 
out,” said Little Amby, getting up again. 
“Judge, I ask you to direct everybody 
present to stay here until the next witness 
has completed his testimony.” 

“T imagine they’ll do that in any event,”’ 
said the judge, “‘but I'll so order. Officer, 
nobody is to leave the room until I excuse 
him. Call your next witness.” 

“Charles Seaman!”’ called Little Amby. 
A sunburnt man of middle age, dressed in 
shiny blue suit, brilliant celluloid collar and 
yellow shoes, lumbered to the witness chair 
and was sworn. 


Q.: What’s your business, Mr. Seaman? 

A.: Carpenter and builder. 

Q.: Where? 

A.: In Babylon. That’s down on Long 
Island, near this place where the murder 
was committed. 

Q.: You know this country house called 
Sunnyhold where Andrus Kirby used to 
live? 

A.: He usen’t to live there. He did live 
there once, but not of late years. Yes, I 
know the place very well. We call it the 
haunted house down that way. Sure, I do; 
I done work there. 

Q.: Did you do any work there lately? 

A.: Yes, yes. 

Q.: What did you do? 

A.: Icuta window in the pantry. That’s 
all I done so far. 

Q.: There was no window in the outside 
wall of the pantry? 

A.: No, that’s why I cut it. The pantry 
was dark, the gentleman said. 

Q.: And when was it that you cut this 
window in the pantry wall? 

A.: It was August or September last 
year. 

Q.: After the murders? 

A.: Yes, yes. Me and the gentleman 
were talking about the murders. 

Cross-examination by district attorney: 

Q.: Did you do this work all by your- 
self? 

A.: No, sir. I’m a journeyman. My 
helper—there he is back there. Young 
Sammy Hicks. 

Q.: Why have you been silent until now? 

A.: Nobody asked me nothing. I didn’t 
know no reason why I shouldn’t be. 

Q.: Did anybody tell you to keep quiet? 

- Yes, yes—the gentleman hired me. 
He said there might be trouble. 

Q.: What kind of trouble? 

A.: About the estate. He said first he 
represented the estate, and the whole 
house would be overhauled and I was to 
get busy straight off and cut that window. 
And afterwards he says to me that there 
was trouble over the estate, and I better 
not say anything about doing any work 
and make the window look right, and he 
would see I got the contract when things 
were settled. 

Q.: Who was this man? 

A.: I don’t know. 

Q.: You mean to say you went into that 
house and cut that window on some stran- 
ger’s say-so? 

A.: Yes, yes. It stands to reason, don’t 
it? People are not asking me to cut windows 
in somebody else’s house. When a party 
comes to me and asks me to do some re- 
pairs on a house, I am not going to give him 
an argument whether he owns the house or 
not.» Well, I would not last long. 


The astounding story of this witness was 
confirmed in all essential particulars by the 
gawky youth who took the stand in answer 
to a call for Samuel Johnson Hicks. He was 
excused and told to remain. 

“T shall ask the district attorney to call 


the next witness— Bruce Laubegang,” said 
Little Amby. 
“Tll do that, and gladly,” said the 


prosecutor, “since I can hardly cross- 
examine him myself. I call him.’ 
Laubegang resumed the stand. He did 
not show trepidation, unless that emotion 
was to be inferred from the tightening of his 
thin lips and the vigilance of his eyes. 


Q.: Mr. Laubegang, you have heard the 
testimony of the last two witnesses. May 
we have your comment on it? 

A.: They’re lying. 

Q.: You don’t wish to change your testi- 
mony of yesterday? 

A.: Nota word of it. It was the truth. 

Q.: You still insist that you looked 
through that pantry window on the day of 
the murders? Note, Mr. Laubegang, that 


I still call the deaths murders. Take your 
time. 
A.: I do. 


Q.: You testified that Mrs. Van Alt was 
living when you reached her and that 
Andrus Kirby was dead; and you said that 
you had no ulterior motive in so stating. 
Do you stand by that? 

A.: I do absolutely. 

Q.: Did you or did you not borrow two 
thousand dollars from one Meyer Mendoza 
on the strength of your expectations from 
the estate of Andrus Kirby? 

Avs Ltistavlie: 

Q.: I'll give you another chance. Mr. 
Mendoza—stand up. (Spectator stands 
up.) Well, what do you say? 

A.: I borrowed from this man, but not 
on any expectations from Andrus Kirby. 

Q.: Had you any expectations from his 
estate? 

No expectations. 

Were you related to Andrus Kirby? 
No answer. 

Well? 

I don’t know. 

Perhaps I can help you there. I 
hand you a paper dated April 5, 1883, and 
produced here by a custodian from the 
county clerk’s office, entitled In an action 
by Alice Kirby 


OPorep 


Little Amby was interrupted. Doctor 
Van Alt had jumped to his feet, throwing 
aside the arm of his uniformed attendant. 

He cried hoarsely, ‘‘This is not neces- 
sary! I forbid it. It is not necessary.”’ 

“Sit down!’ snapped Little Amby. 
“While I’m your attorney I’ll conduct this 
case. 
jury, and I'll take no chances. 
necessary. 
dence.” 

“What does it tend to prove?”’ asked the 
district attorney, taking it. ‘‘How is it 
competent? In view of the way this case 
has developed, I’m not inclined to object 
if it has any bearing.” 

“Tt proves that man to be an interested 
witness!” cried Little Amby. ‘“‘It is the 
first pleading in an action by Alice Kirby 


I say it is 
I offer this document in evi- 
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There's an issue of fact here for the: 


against one Kurt Laubegang to compel sup- 
port of a male infant born out of wedlock. 
I shall prove that this witness is that infant, 
and that Alice Kirby Van Alt was his 
mother. Someone has evidently instructed 
this witness that an illegitimate child can- 
not inherit from a maternal grandfather if 
the child’s mother be dead; and that’s why 
he testified that Mrs. Van Alt survived her 
father. If he could have convicted the pris- 
oner of murder, or have at least so smeared 
him with suspicion that the surrogate would 
refuse probate of the will of Mrs. Van Alt, 
this witness stood to win two million dol- 
lars. I offer it in evidence.” 

“T’ll admit it,’’ said the judge. ‘‘Are you 
through with this witness? But the court 
is not yet through with him. Officer, arrest 
this man. I’m going to hold him for per- 
jury. Sit right down there, young man, 
where I can keep my eye on you, and I'll 
attend to you later. Proceed, counselor.” 

‘“‘T ask the same concession from the dis- 
trict attorney for the witness Eladio 
Suarez,” said Little Amby. ‘I think he 
knows more than he’s told us. Will you 
call him? Good. Swear him.” 


Q.: Now, Eladio, watch your step. If 
you have anything on your chest, now’s 
your time to get it off. Who told you the 
prisoner poisoned Mr. Kirby? 

A.: Nobody tell me, not one. I asked 
him. I said him, this not for make old man 
sick like hell? He said me, go away, 
Eladio; it for make old man feel good to 
give you fifty cents. Mr. Kirby likes his 
booze, and doctor said not can have too 
much. He said me, Doctor Van Alt give 
too much poison for Mr. Kirby in almond 
pudding. 

Q.: Let me understand you. The pris- 
oner himself told you he put poison in Mr. 
Kirby’s almond pudding? 

A.: No, not he, but Doctor Van Alt. I 
asked him, old man feel dead, sir—what is 
you give me for put in old man’s pudding? 
He said me, go away, Eladio. Is for make 
old man feel good like booze, but Doctor 
Van Alt put poison in old man’s pudding 
in pantry. Remember not forget this. 

Q.: I still don’t understand. Follow 
me—but first let me ask you, what prisoner 
are you talking about? 

A.: Him. (Witness points at Bruce 
Laubegang.) 


Little Amby wheeled to look in triumph 
at Bruce Laubegang; 
him shout an alarm. 


17? 


taken something! 


what he saw made 
“Stop him—he’s 


Lake Chelan, Washington 


Laubegang was resting heavir ao 
the shoulder of the court officer | kad 
unnaturally brilliant, were fixed ( he: 
ness in an unwinking stare. Thef 6 
recalled to his duty, seized Laub ‘ap, 


power to hold it. 
He was breathing queerly, inhipe; 
ily and exhaling at length. + 
“Tt looks like cyanitic poison? 


the call to duty. “If we can get ‘tor 
pump here immediately, and perkogy 
hydrated oxide of iron—where’s tied 
gist?”’ 


“He certainly never intended | py 
his mother,” said Little Amby. | 
“He did not,’’ said Doctor \y § 
“His hatred was directed at Milk} 


member that his experience was ni) @ 

lated to make him love his maa 
Mr. Kirby’s second wife took ai 

dislike to his daughter and would re 
her in the house. Mr. Kirby yieldeto# 
unnatural animosity and put his eld 
furnished room; when misfortu) }; 
pened to her—and I could recountipgy 
stances which would convince you lat} 
poor girl was very little at fault—jey 
cut off entirely. You know that |e) 
driven to appeal to the law to savin 
and baby from starving. And ju wi 
sunshine and hope had come again to 
life—no, I believe he loved her. ( 
who knew her could help loving he!’ 

“Someone else loved her too,” saiLit 
Amby softly. “A man must love grtly 
be willing to stand in the shadow) 
electric chair.” 

‘“There was no other way,”’ said o¢ 
Van Alt stiffly. “If Laubegang he bi 
accused, his motive would have bn 
quired into. I still think you miglh; 
spared her memory. The case agai 
would have failed without bringing 1 
unfortunate event of many years ag!” 

““That’s a question of tactics,” saidi 
Amby, shrugging his narrow shot 
““The motive had to be shown.” 

Doctor Van Alt shook his headit 
bornly. 

“Tf you had merely been foun: 
guilty,” argued the lawyer, “the cin 
are that the will would have been ri 
probate on the ground of undue influ 

“‘T would have risked that.” 

Little Amby was silent, but a slight 
was on his thin lips. His thought wa) 
he himself did not care to risk the i 
Doctor Van Alt of his large fortune. ' 
the will been refused probate, Little 4 
would have no millionaire client tc’ 
gratulate while Cohen was making U 
bill. 

To brace his client against a sig 
that bill, he said, “‘We took a big char 
manufacturing that evidence for thi 
trict attorney. You don’t get that ki 
service everywhere. The idea came t 
as soon as I had a line on the nature ¢ 
case against you. They were evident! 
ing to try to prove that you had dose 
old man’s supper while the tray stood i 
pantry, so I had the window cut in the 
that somebody would swear he had k 
through it and caught you with the g 
People don’t observe their surroun 
ordinarily. You’d be surprised.” 

Doctor Van Alt was not listening 
was convinced from the beginning th 
had not meant to poison her,” he sal 

“From the beginning? You susp 
him at once?”’ 

“T am a physician, Mr. Hinkle, 
some knowledge of toxicology. Do 
know what hydrogen peroxide is?” 

“It is an antiseptic in common fi 
use, isn’t it? Don’t tell me Tse 
gargling my throat with poison.” 

“It is also a recognized antidot 
hydrocyanic acid. I told you that! 
burst into the bathroom that eve 
The bottle he seized and raced away 
was the bottle of hydrogen peroxide. 
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jsense,”’ said Monsieur René. ‘‘ Your 
eis considerable and your looks are 
s bad, but that is not why one likes 
\ ut you penniless in a barrel with a 
(er your face and you would continue 
'chantments unchecked.” 
iaremy uncle, and prejudiced,” said 
‘ymont, laughing. 
mit me to correct you,” returned 
oer. “The prejudices of consanguin- 
41 more like to be on the other side of 
leer. I was your father’s uncle, and a 
eind a sack would have made short 
k{ him, I tell you frankly. He was 
ds ne, but he had no electricity.” 
donne jingled her precious money. 
Ge me another week,”’ she said. 
hciad never seen her father, and could 
bsaid to be interested in his lack of 
nism. She had accepted the family’s 
4 that the less said about him the bet- 
‘ot that he had ever done anything 
r/oful. He was merely handsome. 

1 will retire from public life at the 
cthe week?” 

‘st I promise?” 
. certainly not. But I don’t like it. 
is you. And it is all so ridiculous.” 
ur finished his coffee with a certain 
rs “Who else is there in this dread- 
ibar ménage?”’ 
ie is a daughter, Gloria; she is tall, 


“ 
‘ 
] 


a 


Lat - Le 


ina rinsed, and wears a great deal of 
xion; and a son who takes after his 
’ 


sh do you know?” 

[ nust be seen to be believed,” she an- 
« “Heisserious, and very American. 
? what one calls American. Not like 


$2 

Vl, am I not an American? My fa- 
as born here, my grandfather made 
fitune here, my mother was a New 
ib You are French, of course; or 
» long time ago. You see what I 
C 
| ust I am not too bad a citizen,”’ said 
sur rather shortly. 

ju are a darling love,”’ said his niece. 
‘Junbar is not. He is, however, at- 
t tome. He says I am a darn sen- 
‘rl. One would think gray hair and 
‘matter invariably went together. 
’ yellow hair so frivolous?” ~ 

A every encouragement in that 
m,” smiled monsieur. ‘From what 
tl me, you have, as usual, got the men 
\family in love with you already.” 

., dear, no,” said Adrienne, rising 
) “Mr. Dunbar will marry a well- 
ollege graduate and Lord Dudley 
-; some nice rare English girl who will 
Lim to promise never to go up in an 
/e again.” 

vall your attention to the fact that 
‘ not predicting your marriage to 
of these gentlemen,’’ remarked her 
+. “Why an airplane?” 

is his specialty. He makes improve- 
‘in them.” 


are say there is room for it, if for lit- 


al he isa fearless pilot,” she mused, 
s. “He seems very reckless.” 

wish,” burst out Monsieur René, 
you would give it up.” He did not 
' to relish the thought of His Lord- 
recklessness. 

Adrienne persisted. Every morning 
, o'clock little Miss Farnham brought 
ay hair and her spectacles to the 
ul Dunbar ménage and made herself 
iseful. If Mrs. Dunbar was content 
er secretary, and she was, it was be- 
she had no idea that William Dunbar 
2ecasion daily to chat with her, quite 
Y; or that one Lord Dudley, not at 
sibly, hung about on the off chance 
aging her demurely withheld atten- 


advantage that he took at such mo- 
Was to show himself more blither- 
idiotic than he had ever dreamed a 
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son of Adam could be. Never having in his 
wildest moments imagined himself in love 
with a gray-haired amanuensis, he was 
quite unaware of the nature of her puzzling 
fascination. But so extraordinary was her 
attraction for him that she seemed to con- 
fuse his wits. He had never gone the length 
a second time of asking her to let him see 
her eyes, but he had made a fool of himself 
on every occasion that he made to speak to 
her. Mrs. Dunbar was too busy a woman 
to be aware how often Lord Dudley re- 
turned to the house during the day. But 
the fact was that he came home with the 
diligence of a man in a potato race. 

Petrie noticed it, and it may be said to 
have made him very uneasy. Four times in 
one afternoon had His Lordship popped 
back for a moment; and on the fifth, as it 
was nearly five o’clock, Petrie hoped that 
the day’s popping was over. Dudley, how- 
ever, refused to relinquish his hat; he 
merely wanted fresh gloves. Lord Dudley 
had had an inspiration. He would art- 
lessly be on hand to see Miss Farnham 
home. Not that he told this to Petrie, and 
not that he needed to. Petrie was no fool, 
whatever he thought His Lordship was. 

Dudley took the fresh gloves and brought 
his monocle about upon his valet’s disap- 
proving face. 

““What’s on the active mind, Petrie?” he 
asked. ; 

“Your Lordship!” protested Petrie 
quietly, and stepped back a pace. 

“That means you hope you know your 
place,” said the other with a sharp look. 
“T doubt whether you do.’’ With sudden 
irresolution, His Lordship walked to the 
window and stood looking out. 

Petrie stood his ground. After a moment 
he gave a little cough behind his fingers. 

“Yes, I know all about that,’’ said Lord 
Dudley impatiently. He swung around 
after a little to confront his man. 
here, Petrie, we’ve fought and bled and died 
together, you know. But you never coughed 
at me before. You don’t approve of my 
taking a little walk—is that it?” 

“Since you ask me direct, sir, no.” 

“Humph!’’said His Lordship,andslapped 
his gloves together. 

“T would respectfully remind you, Your 
Lordship, that the circumstances. might re- 
sult in something unpleasant—for others.” 

“Do circumstances result? What cir- 
cumstances?”’ 

“T referred, Your Lordship, to Mrs. Dun- 
bar.” 

“Ts it knowing your place to call my 
hostess a circumstance?” 

“You asked me out of it, sir.”’ 

“You have no more sense of humor than 
an American,’ said Lord Dudley miserably. 
“Look you, Petrie, keep out of place a mo- 
ment—man to man, you know. You’ve 
noticed Miss Farnham about here?” 

“Certainly, sir,’ said Petrie. ‘‘Under 
the present understanding, I may add that 
a lady becomes conspicuous in the existing 
situation.” 

“Eh?” said the other vaguely. 
more.” 

“T mean, sir, that she is the only one in 
the house.” 

“Oh?!” said His Lordship. 

“One certainly would not wish to cause 
her any embarrassment.” 

“Yours received,’’ murmured Dudley. 
“Tf you only knew the embarrassment she 
causes me! I fumbled the thing frightfully 
at first go. I’d rather like to put myself 
right with her, you know.” 

“‘T don’t think it can be done, sir.” 

“You mean I’ll be sure to say the wrong 
thing?” 

“‘T mean, sir,’’ explained Petrie patiently, 
“that you would better say nothing at all.” 

“Well, I can’t stick it,’ vowed His Lerd- 
ship. 

“Tt might result in her being sent away.” 
Petrie coughed again. 

“Oh, the devil!”’ said Lord Dudley with 
vehemence. 


“Once 


“ See: 


Petrie was a wise man. He knew when 
to leave it at that. He took up the pair of 
discarded gloves and moved away, once 
more in his inferior orbit. 

Dudley watched him go, gloomily. Pres- 
ently he laid down his hat, tossed the fresh 
gloves into it, rammed his hands into his 
pockets and began walking up and down 
the room. He frowned at the rug with an 
expression totally unmerited by a very 
handsome Persian carpet, and every turn of 
his march across its generous expanse 
brought him each time nearer to the door. 
Finally, as was to be expected, he went out 
the door and down the stairs. He deliber- 
ately went on across the drawing-room 
foyer, down the corridor, around the elbow 
of the hall, into the library and came to a 
stand beside Miss Farnham’s desk. It was 
quite dark in the study, except for the light 
which shone down on Miss Farnham’s white 
hands, poised motionless above the list she 
had been checking. He could see less of her 
eyes than ever in the dusk. 

“Petrie says—I mean—dash it, that’s 
not what I wanted to say at all!” 

She looked up at him and waited. 

““Miss Farnham, why can’t I talk to you 
like a sensible man?”’ 

“What does Petrie say?’’ asked Miss 
Farnham. There was amusement in her 
voice, and a tolerant gentleness. Nobody 
would have guessed her heart had skipped 
a beat at the sound of his step in the door- 
way. 

“T say, are you an American? You’ve 
got the loveliest voice.” 

“You are not very complimentary to my 
countrywomen,” said Miss Farnham. 

“There I go!” wailed His Lordship. ‘‘I 
do nothing but offend you. I fight Amer- 
ica’s battles with Petrie every day, and 
when I speak to you I seem to disparage it.” 

““Which brings us back to Petrie,” said 
she gently. ‘“‘What did you come to tell 
me?” 

“No, upon my soul, I can’t go into that,” 
said Dudley. ‘‘I should make the most 
frightful mess of it. I like him, you know. 
We got to be no end friendly during the 
war, you know. He never lets me presume 
on it now. Though occasionally he gives 
me all kinds of a dressing down.” 

“Well, that’s only fair, considering how 
often he dresses you up,” said Miss Farn- 
ham, and glanced at her wrist watch. “‘He’s 
been lecturing you, I take it.”’ 

““You’re too sharp for me,’’ gave in Dud- 
ley. ‘So is he. He knew I wanted to 
walk home with you.” 

“Petrie is quite right,’’ said Miss Farn- 
ham with cool self-possession. ‘““It wouldn’t 
do at all.” 

“But I never said—it was only that 
Mrs. Dunbar I say, you do make an 
utter washout of me. Now you’ll think I 
have been talking about you to my man.” 

“Well, you have,’ was her answer to 
that. She rose and closed her desk. Just 
as high as His Lordship’s heart she stood, 
and would have let him see her eyes smiling 
but that it seemed better to let him look 
down at her nice horn spectacles. 

She did let him hear the smile in her voice, 
however. 

“T, too, like Petrie, very much,” she 
said. . . . “‘Would you mind switching on 
the lights?’ 

He found the button by the door and 
obeyed her. The room lighted and she 
turned off her little desk lamp. 

“You won’t let me see you home?” 

“Not for the world,” said Miss Farnham, 
getting into a spinsterish coat and hat that 
lay on a chair near by. “‘It must be nearly 
time for you to take a cup of tea with the 
family. Good night.” 

“Tt’s the most extraordinary thing,” 
said His Lordship, greatly cast down. ‘“‘The 
minute I let you out of my sight I feel that 
I must speak to you; and when I doI can’t 
think whatever it was I wanted to say. I 
simply flounder about. I am not in the 
least like this with other people, you know,” 
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“Well, that must console you,’ remarked 
Miss Farnham a little breathlessly as she 
moved toward the door. 

“Tt doesn’t,’ said His Lordship obsti- 
nately. “‘I get on all right with people I 
don’t give tuppence for. Why, I’ve made 
friends with the officer on this beat, even— 
that Irish bobby on the corner here. He 
began by taking me into custody for turn- 
ing the wrong way in my motor; nothing 
could have been more inauspicious. Yet we 
are as pally as possible now. His missus 
has got a brand-new Murphy and I am to 
stand up with the little beggar. You see?” 

““T see that at that rate you will soon 
have shoals of intimate friends,”’ said Miss 
Farnham, laughing. “I have passed that 
policeman every day and did not even 
know his name was Murphy, far less that 
there were little Murphys.” 

“Tf you will let me walk as far as the 
corner with you, I’ll introduce him,” said 
Lord Dudley guilelessly. 

“You brought him into the conversation 
on purpose,’ accused Miss Farnham. “No, 
and no. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said His Lordship mourn- 
fully. ‘“‘I’m sorry. I beg your pardon. I 
am always begging your pardon.” 

Miss Farnham absolved him with a nod 
as she went away. 


Iv 


sf OST inconsiderate of you, Miss Farn- 

ham,”’ said Mrs. Dunbar rather 
sharply the next morning, “‘to be late when 
there is so much to be done today.” 

She gave the little secretary an angry 
look as she entered, and decided that her 
unusual blush of color was due to her sense 
of guilt and to her having hurried upstairs, 
in a possible ratio of fifty-fifty. 

Miss Farnham murmured an apology 
without seeking to excuse herself, although 
she was not late, in a manner of speaking. 
She had reached the house on time, but had 
been delayed in a lower hall by William 
Dunbar himself. This was not an excuse 
that she could give without precipitating a 
storm, and she did not advance it. Nor 
was her unwonted flush due so much to 
guilty haste as to a rankling attack of 
anger that lingered even yet. 

This unrevealed chapter of her life as a 
wage winner had gone off somewhat in this 
manner: She had gone into the library, 
where she kept her notebooks and memo- 
randa, and William Dunbar had seen her at 
her desk from where he stood in the window 
of the breakfast room. It is not too much 
to say that he had posted himself there for 
that purpose. And going around to the 
wing of the house where the study was lo- 
cated, he had encountered her on her way 
to the stairs and to that upper writing 
room peculiarly private to the ladies’ morn- 
ing hours. 

“Good morning, Miss Farnham,” said 
William, with an effort at being casual. 
“Everything all set for the tea fight this 
afternoon?” 

“There are always things to do at the 
last moment,” said Miss Farnham, looking 
quite capable of doing them. ‘Of course 
you'll be there?”’ 

“T shall look in toward the last,’”’ said he. 
“T don’t like these crushes. I suppose 
there’ll be a lot of people?”’ 

“Sure to be,” said Miss Farnham cheer- 
fully. 

“Shall you be—er ——’ 

“T shall be invisible.” 

She passed him and started for the stair. 
A little smile of amusement twitched at the 
corners of her unenslaved lips. She could 
not help thinking what a commotion her 
appearance, even in a gray wig, would oc- 
casion in that long-pursued conclave of the 
city’s most exclusive set, did it, indeed, al- 
low itself to be lured hither by the name and 
prestige of the guest of honor. No, the 
place for a masquerading secretary was in 
safe retirement above stairs in my lady’s 
boudoir. 


, 
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Study the Circle: 


by official figures, it proves 
the overwhelming public preference 
for FREED-EISEMANN 


Oz of last year’s confusion in radio, this 
one fact emerged with startling clarity: 
Through popular demand, FREED-EISEMANN 
had won the dominant position in its field. 
Although competing, in the Neutrodyne 
field alone, with thirteen other licensed manu- 
facturers, FREED-EISEMANN did more than 
halfas much businessas all the others combined, 
and became the largest and most successful 
manufacturer of the kind in the world. 


Why the irresistible trend 


whole. Then came the invention of Neutro- 
dyne—and again FREED-EISEMANN led. The 
first Neutrodyne receiver ever built was made 
by FREED-EISEMANN. 


This ideal of personal 
responsibility means much to you 
The FREED-EISEMANN organization, great 
though it is, reflects to the last worker the in- 


spiration of its chief executives, Mr. Joseph 
D.R. Freed, Mr. Alexander Eisemann and Mr. 
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Complete Circle _ ff 
represents combined | 
sales of 1 


5 


6 


NEUTRODYNE SALES 
/ ONLY. 


ment that will bring to you, with gem-like 
clarity, from almost any distance, the musicand 
entertainment you desire. 


Without cost or obligation— 
a home trial for a liberal period 


Telephone the FREED-EISEMANN dealer today! 
A large number of dealers have eagerly sought 
the right to sell the FREED-EISEMANN, but we 
have given it to only a limited number, whom 
we have selected for their ability to satisfy your 
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| Arthur Freed. Rightly do you feel, therefore,as needs promptly and helpfully. 
| towards this one radio set: you turn the dials of your set, that here is an Our dealers are so sure of the performance 
= FREED-EISEMANN won its high place in public instrument made with a feeling of personal of the FREED-EISEMANN that they will gladly 
==S recognition by right of accomplishment. responsibility to you. . install a set in your home without obligation— 
— This organization was one of the pioneers in Because of the superb engineering and con- so that you may learn at first hand the joys it 
= Radio. Even before the days of general broad- structive skill behind the FREED-EISEMANN, _ will give you. 
Pao casting, it was already in the forefront ofradio you will never need to giveathought to its me- OT ; 
— manufacture. The perfection of its first sets was chanical whys and wherefores. You will soon Greed - WOOT 


an important factor in bringing about the 
astounding growth of radio popularity as a 


MAGELLAN, the firftman to sail around the world, 
faced theunknown and battled with storm, mutiny 
and starvation. Hewas one of the great leaders 
who made the world larger for all men. 
Qn thesedays, the only comparable 


NEW! FE-18 $90.00 
tA new five-tube dry cell receiver; space 


———, 


NEW! NR-7 $110.00 
A six-tube licensed Neutrodyne *receiver 
embodying an improved method of 
audio-frequency amplification 


for batteries in cabinet 


forget its wonder-working mechanism and 
come to regard it as a flawless musical instru- 
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NEW! FE-15 $75.00 
tA new five-tube receiver, built for use 
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FREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORPORATION 
MANHATTAN BRIDGE PLAZA, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


achievements are those of Science. And its greatest is 

‘Radio, which has conquered anew realm for man- ff 
kind—the realm of the invisible ether. In this 
conquest, FREED-EISEMANN was 
among the first of the great pioneers. —_— 
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MASTERY 


with storage battery 


* Licensed by Independent Radio Mfrs., Inc., under Hazeltine 
pats. Nos. 1450080, 1489228, 1533858. 


t Licensed and manufactured under a group of Latour patents 


4, is democracy,’’ mused Mr. Dun- 
#:icking you out of sight and running 
-jord! Algernon Percy!’’ he added 
epavagely. 
jgFarnham paused, her hand on the 
| nd looked back. 
y, do not appear to like Lord Dud- 
‘42 said coldly. 
no tufthunter anyway,”’ said the 
sent American ill-humoredly. ‘‘And 
will permit me to say so, I think he 
mself in rather a questionable light, 
emands upon your time in a man- 
to misconstruction.”’ 
is just here that Miss Farnham’s 
gan to rise. 
n’t know that I understand you,” 
|. “But I am quite certain that 
su are ambiguous, you are none the 
yg impertinent.” 
V1, plain English is good enough,” 
~ William Dunbar. “The man is run- 
ser you too darn openly. I should 
< girl in your position would have 
. perience than to put up with such 
ns.’ 
/ position does not compel me to en- 
‘yur rudeness, in any event, Mr. 
bh. Ishall leave today.” Her sudden 
hrackled out like lightning striking 
g hering storm. 
dn’t meant to be rude,” said the 
-2aded William. ‘Please don’t be 
y ithme, Miss Farnham. Please wait 
moment. Please let me explain. 
¢: such a darn sensible girl you must 
vit I mean. I only wanted to give 
iendly word of warning. You are in 
1ise, you know, even if my mother 
jn things. I guess I’m not so much 
\.nglomaniac as she is, but I don’t 
(wn to a lord, I can tell you. I pay 
iverence to American womanhood 
yime, and it makes me hot to see it 
« lightly. I don’t for the life of me 
‘r you should get angry at that.” 
}1't you, indeed?”’ said Miss Farn- 
mtrolling her rage with difficulty. 
Idon’t,” insisted William doggedly. 
\Algernon Percy would no more think 
ying you than he would of painting 
black. He’s a monocled snob, that’s 
2is. I can’t understand a sensible 
you permitting him to hang around, 
ou know he wouldn’t think of you 
yu 
Farnham caught her breath, too 
to speak. : 
1d better send him about his busi- 
went on William Dunbar, oblivious 
urderous impulses. ‘‘Send him to 
vou wish. I'll settle his affairs for 
—_ Algernon Percy!” 
little gray-haired secretary shook 
free of her obsession. With a superb 
at her self-control she even began to 
the was funny—a man incapable of 
sanding that he was insulting her, a 
‘aware that he was not so much a de- 
of American womanhood as merely 
ius sophomore. Even in the eclipse 
gray wig, she had engaged more of 
et than he himself suspected. 
what did he matter, in any case? 
yuld be retiring from public life, as 
René called it, at the end of the week. 
ind herself, as her wrath submitted 
dominion, regarding him curiously. 
u appear to dislike his name,” she 
ed detachedly. 
1, really!” William Dunbar chuc- 
or the fourth time he repeated the 
ous syllables, “Algernon Percy!” in 
dngly effeminate accent. 
nham addressed herself again to 
Two steps up, she paused and 


not a student of history, per- 
unbar?”’ 
2? Why?” William was not 
did not follow her. ‘ 
vere rather famous fighters, you 
Algernon Percys,”’ she said, not 
ly, but in rather a superior tone. 
has lapsed now and again, and 
‘d through the distaff side. But 
ey have been making English 
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history in rather a forceful manner since 
the days of the Norman invasion.’”’ She 
went up another step, and added perhaps 
less pleasantly, “I am afraid you have 
taken your estimate of the Algernon Percys 
from the comic strips.” 

With which valedictory crusher, she went 
on up the stairs and found herself behind 
time and in her employer’s displeasure. 

But Mrs. Dunbar was too immersed in a 
sea of detail concerning her momentous en- 
tertainment to waste any precious time on 
the lost fifteen minutes. She had to admit 
that Miss Farnham was a remarkably effi- 
cient aid in such a situation, far more de- 
pendable than the visiting organizer. She 
seemed to know exactly what to do in plan- 
ning and carrying through an affair that 
outstripped any of Mrs. Dunbar’s previous 
social undertakings. Together they went 
over the outline, item by item—decorators, 
caterers, musicians and guests—and found 
every provision adequate. 

“T shall ask you to tell the maids their 
stations and duties,” said Mrs. Dunbar. 
“T think, as you say, that the breakfast 
room can be rearranged to the best advan- 
tage as a green room for the artists. There 
should be two maids there, and two in the 
cloakroom and one in the lower hall, just in 
case. She needn’t be in evidence. 

What is it, Appleby?” 

The butler had knocked and stood in the 
open doorway. 

“A gentleman most desirous to speak 
with you, madam,” said Appleby, with a 
shade of interest in his usually colorless 
voice. “He has an officer with him.” 

“A what?” said Mrs. Dunbar, blankly 
staring. 

“A policeman, madam.”’ 

Mrs. Dunbar transferred her astonished 
look to Miss Farnham. After a moment’s 
wait the secretary took it upon herself to 
advise. : 

“Tt can be nothing important, Mrs. Dun- 
bar. You could see him here a moment.” 
She glanced at the clock. ‘‘The manicure 
is not due for half an hour.” 

“T beg pardon, madam,” said Appleby, 
“but he said it was important.” 

“Well, I can’t imagine what he wants,” 
said Mrs. Dunbar impatiently. ‘But tell 
him I can give him just ten minutes. Show 
him up.” 

Miss Farnham rose as the butler disap- 
peared, but Mrs. Dunbar put out a detain- 
ing hand. 

“Don’t go,” she said. “I shall want you 
to answer the telephone if anyone calls up. 
This must be some misunderstanding.” 

Miss Farnham willingly sat down again. 
For one wild moment she thought it might 
be Murphy come to make some appoint- 
ment with Lord Dudley about his baby’s 
christening, but she saw at once that that 
was not possible. Algernon Percy would 
make his own engagements with Murphy 
on the beat. 

Appleby returned in a few moments— 
during which Mrs. Dunbar distractedly 
and for the fortieth time checked off the 
available jars for the chrysanthemums— 
and stood aside at the door to usher in these 
extraordinary visitors. One was a police- 
man, certainly; a large comfortable man, 
with law and order written all over his 
amiable red face and blue uniform. The 
other, who preceded him into the room, was 
a personable man of about thirty-five, wear- 
ing a business suit and a manner to match. 
Appleby retired with manifest reluctance. 

“Sorry to trouble you, Mrs. Dunbar,” 
said the man in the gray clothes. ‘‘I won’t 
keep you but amoment.”’ He advanced, so 
obviously looking for a chair that Mrs. 
Dunbar half involuntarily asked him to sit 
down. The blue-coated officer considered 
this permission to take modest possession of 
aseat near the door. He sat during most of 
the interview, looking into his hat except on 
such occasions as when he was addressed 
directly, when he raised a pair of candid 
blue eyes in answering. 

“What on earth do you want?” asked 
Mrs. Dunbar with direct inelegance. 

“T understand you are giving a big recep- 
tion today, Mrs. Dunbar,’ said the caller. 
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“My name is Jenks, from headquarters. 
Allow me to show you my badge. Now I 
don’t know that you are aware of it, but 
there has been a great deal of trouble in the 
city at such affairs owing to a lot of un- 
scrupulous people who come to such affairs 
without an invitation—crashing, we call it. 
That’s not all my reason for asking to speak 
to you. But in that connection, may I ask 
if you feel confident that your butler and 
whoever else will be on the door know all 
your guests by sight?” 

Mrs. Dunbar hesitated. A dull, rather 
disfiguring flush crept into her heavy face, 
under the faint spread of waterproof rouge. 
This was an awkward question to a hostess 
who could not say she knew them herself! 
Appleby had excellent references, but he 
might not know all the mighty ones she 
hoped would come to meet Lord Dudley. 
She took refuge in temporization. 

“But they will all be announced,” she 
said weakly. “‘They will have to give their 
names.” 

Jenks pursed his mouth consideringly. 

“They don’t come one at a time,”’ he de- 
murred. ‘It’s pretty hard to manage at a 
big affair like this. Not like a dinner, you 
know. If I had known in time I could have 
got you an excellent extra man. He is an 
expert at this sort of thing, knows every 
face worth knowing in New York. How- 
ever, as it’s not a dance, you may not have 
much trouble. I give you my word, at Mrs. 
Pell’s last dance one hundred and thirty 
people crashed the gate—people she never 
heard of—and because of the champagne it 
became very unpleasant.” 

Mr. Jenks looked from Mrs. Dunbar to 
her secretary, and there just for a moment 
his eyes became fixed. He gavea little cough. 

““You’ll excuse me, ma’am, but could I 
ask who is this other lady?” 

“My secretary, Miss Farnham,” said 
Mrs. Dunbar, and glanced at the clock. 

“T’ll get on with the main point,” agreed 
Jenks observantly. His look continued on 
Miss Farnham as he spoke, but he presently 
gave all his attention to his hostess. ‘‘Now 
above and beyond this crowd of crashers, 
we have trouble with sundry light-fingered 
gentry, Mrs. Dunbar, who get in sometimes 
at affairs like this, well-dressed and looking 
for all the world like your cousin. There 
are any number of ’em in the city. Isn’t 
that so, Orton?” 

The big policeman looked up amiably. 

“Tt isso, Mr. Jenks,” he said in a smooth 
hearty voice. 

“They get in and they shift around, and 
when they’ve gone a lot of valuables go 
with them. There’s one chap in particular, 
Rainy Day Scofield, who has been identi- 
fied time and again as the probable thief— 
too late. He seems to use a lot of disguises, 
and looks the perfect gent in any of them, 
but he often crashes in just his natural-born 
face, in the regular cutaway.” 

“‘He’s the worst,” said Orton agreeably, 
“but he’s not the only one.” 

“Not by a good deal,” said Jenks as 
Orton’s eyes went back to contemplation 
of the lining of his hat. ‘“‘Now you'll see, 
Mrs. Dunbar, that it’s pretty hard on us to 
be called in time after time, with nothing to 
go on, and get a lot of criticism for being 
helpless to catch we don’t know who. Give 
us a chance to prevent these things. There’s 
no need for you to distress yourself, Mrs. 
Dunbar, if you’ll just give me your permis- 
sion to put some of my men around here 
this afternoon. We may not be able to 
check all uninvited guests, but there is one 
thing sure—we know the face of every one 
of these sneak thieves, and you’ll lose no 
valuables, though you may run short of 
champagne.” 

“But I can’t invite people here, to find 
the house full of policemen!” cried Mrs. 
Dunbar indignantly. 

“Why, ma’am, you won’t know one of 
my men from a guest or a servant, your- 
self,” said Jenks proudly. “They’ll be 
drifting around so quietly you’d never no- 
tice them. You’re having some opera peo- 
ple; someone ought to be in their dressing 
room, because they are a careless lot; but 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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The artistic 
stand lamp:— 


With a base plate ¢ 

that screws out to 

clamp anywhere. 
Withaslottohangby.\ 
With a ball joint anda 
moyable shade to adjust 
light in any direction. .—~ 


a J 
Shave £7 


— 


without shadows 


by a BUSS Light! 


Say, man! You’ve got a new kind of 
shaving ease coming to you. When you 
clamp or hang your Buss Light on the 
mirror and then adjust it to focus the light 
rays, your whole face will be bright. 

You’ll see every ridge and valley of your 
countenance clearly for the first time 
without a shadow to mislead your razor. 


Then you'll find that a keen blade and 
a smooth lotion are only two-thirds of a 
real shave—Buss Light is the other. 


And when evening comes, your little 
light companion is clamped on the chair to 
add a new sense of pleasure to your after 
supper reading hour, or attached to the 
bed for reading in lazy cushioned comfort. 


And how handy you’ll find your Buss 
Light for the radio, the phonograph, the 
book-case—for tinkering on anything 
aboutyourhouse or your car—or fortaking 
anywhere to light up the dark places. 

Get this light of your own to use as 
you like. 

The Buss Light is mighty easy to buy. 
You'll part with the price in a minute 
when you see what you get. Ask for 


yours at any store that handles lights. 
Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 


fi 


$ Plain Brass or 
Bronze finish. 


Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and 
combination plug. f 
(Bulbs not included.) agi 


Decoratedd 3 
Ivory or Bronze 

If you can’t find Buss 
Lights nearby, order 
from us; send money 
and specify finish. 


DECORATED 
IVORY MODEL 
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and it starts your car. You click a 
tiny lever on the dash and your path- 
way is lighted through the night. You 
insert a plug and your livingroom is 
filled with the strains of a stirring 
symphony from New York, a jazz 
band from Florida, the gay program 
of a night club in Los Angeles. 


Prest-O-Lite marks «The Oldest 


Service to Motorists.” When wagons 


first went down the road minus horses, 


Behold this box! 


You press a pedal or turn a switch 


Prest-O-Lite led the field in equipping 
those grotesque vehicles with “eyes” 
and in giving service that they might 
continue on their clattering way. 
Today there is a Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station within’ earshot of any horn— 
motor-car or radio. 


THE. PREST-O-LEITE CORinc 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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n’t bear their losses any better than 
eful ones. I’ve seen Madame Ma- 
, ss down a sable coat before she went 
9 ng and leave it just anywhere. And 
‘e ought to be upstairs near your 
es 
{: nobody is to come up to this floor,” 
rs. Dunbar. 
Sa can’t rely on that, ma’am. Your 
{won’t, but what’s to prevent some- 
¢sfrom taking a run up here? If she 
eight she’d just be a perfect lady who 
, dea mistake in the cloakroom floor.” 
[ar me!”’ said Mrs. Dunbar miser- 
Well, all my things will be locked 
y1 may be sure.” 
\w that’s just what I wanted to ask 
‘said Mr. Jenks. “If we do lay our 
jon one of these folks—and if I could 
sre luck to land Rainy Day Scofield 
} I’d die happy—I should like to have 
eing on ’em. Leave me out some 
¢;omething you can identify. There’s 
‘nee of his—or her; there’s lots of 
1 in this game—no chance of their 
i: away with it. And there’ll be no 
+ either. You’ll never know we have 
«pinch till afterward, Mrs. Dunbar.” 
[sounds utterly fantastic,’’ said she 
(ly. “I must talk tomy son about it.”’ 
' objection to that,’’ agreed Mr. 
© “T’d only like to say one thing 
¢ I suppose you’ve tried to keep the 
» from sending reporters to this affair, 
{2y’ll get here just the same.” 
in the dull flush mounted in Mrs. 
/r’s cheeks. As a matter of fact, her 
» had been quite in the other direction. 
anted to unfold her newspaper to- 
ry morning and read her name as 
(; to a formidable list of great names. 
[1 an old hand at city life, ma’am, 
1 tell you what will happen if those 
ers get so much as a smell at this 
, They’ll run a fat yarn about it, you 
‘at. They’ll be off in a bunch to the 
‘station for more. And Scofield or 
(2r we get will get more of a write-up 
1.ord Dudley. You don’t want that. 
2 handle this thing quietly and no- 
yvill be the wiser. You’ll be doing the 
: great service, I assure you. But the 
‘d about it the better.” 
_. Dunbar raised her eyes perplexedly 
\s Farnham’s face. 
‘iat do you think?” she asked inde- 
ny. 
lay, I never heard of its being done 
}” said Miss Farnham; “not in just 
ay. Detectives are always sent to 
' wedding presents and things like 
| But”’—her eyes dwelt on the com- 
 e figure of Orton near the doorway— 
in’t see how it can cause you any 
| santness.”’ 
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“None whatever,” averred Jenks. “‘My 
men know their business. And one quiet 
word from one of them will turn away any 
gentleman Raffles that shows his face. 
You'll not need to think of it again, except 
as I ask you to identify your bit of jewelry, 
if necessary. Is that your bedroom in 
there?” 

“No, that is my dressing room. My bed- 
room is beyond. But no one could get in 
there. Miss Farnham will be on this floor, 
in this room.” 


Jenks gave Miss Farnham another sharp | 


look. But his voice was kindly as he said, 
“That’s all right, ma’am. I’ll have some- 
one up here just the same. Miss Farnham 
wouldn’t want to go calling out if she did 


see someone, you know. Well, Mrs. Dun- | 


bar, I won’t keep you. 
much.”’ 

He rose and bowed. Orton rose and 
looked into his hat with a special earnest- 
ness in lieu of other salutation. In another 
moment they had gone, descending the two 
flights of stairs in silence. Appleby in per- 
son let them out the door, agog with curi- 
osity, but receiving nothing more than an 
offhand nod from the man in the gray 
clothes and a genial look of friendliness 
from him in blue. 

In silence they walked slowly toward 
Madison Avenue and stepped into a wait- 
ing taxi in the middle of the block. 

“T will now,” said Jenks, taking matches 
from one pocket and a package of ciga- 
rettes from another, “‘give you an illustra- 
tion, my dear Watson, of the special gifts 
that have raised me so far above you in our 
profession.” 

“What talk have you?”’ demanded Or- 
ton. ‘Watson, is it? For why?” 

““He was a good feeder to a star act,” 
said Jenks, lighting up. ‘“‘ Did you see any- 
thing interesting back there except the lin- 
ing of your bonnet?” 

“Go on,” said Orton agreeably. “‘I’ll be 
the goat. I saw aswell house, and a butler 
with a cast in the eye of him, which the 
same I never saw before in all my born days, 
and a coupla maids and the two dames we 
was talking to. What did you see?” 

“T saw,” said Jenks slowly, “‘the heiress 
to one of the biggest fortunes in this city 
wearing a gray wig and an alias.’”’ Orton 
stared at him in speechless amazement. 
“That’s what I saw,” affirmed Jenks brood- 
ingly, looking at his finger nails. 

“Well, fer th’ love of tripe and onions,” 
gasped Orton, ‘‘now what do you make of 
that? % 

‘So far,” said Jenks, and paused; he put 
his hands into his pockets and slumped far 
down into the seat of the cab—‘“‘So far I 
have made nothing of it. But I will.” 


I thank you very 
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SHAVING CREAM 


ACCU PEEAEAEOEEAEEe vet 


10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-1080, The Palmolive Com- 
pany (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, III. 
Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 


We Want Men 


with tough, wiry beards to challenge this 


Let us send you free a 10-day tube of this unique shaving 
cream which softens the toughest beard in one minute! 


EN CLAIM that Palmolive Shaving Cream will soften the 
toughest beard in one minute. No finger rubbing —hot water 
or cold, hard water or soft. 

That's a broad statement, we'll agree. You may doubt it. But, 
if true, you want that kind of shaving. 

Let us give you a 1o-day tube free. Find out for yourself. We 
believe we'll win you, no matter how firmly you are wedded to 
a rival preparation. 

New Principles 

Palmolive Shaving Cream is a newcomer in its field... yet, 
today the leader. Millions of men have quit old ways and 
adopted this new shaving joy. 

Probably 80% of its users were boosters for other makes of cream. 

All were won over by the test we now offer you. “Don’t buy 
—yet, we urge you. Put the proof burden on us. 

ae. Oe 


60 years of soap study stand behind this creation . .. made by 
the makers of Palmolive Soap. 130 formulas were discarded 
before we found the right one. 

1000 men told us their supreme desires in a shaving cream. 
Only by great effort did we meet them. New principles were re- 
quired. New laboratory methods and experiments. 

Palmolive Shaving Cream thus is different from any other you 
have known. 

5 New Delights 

These you'll find—these new shaving joys, these comforts un- 

known before. 


1 Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2 Softens the beard in one minute. 

3 Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on the face. 
4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5 Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


10 Shaves Free 
Now in fairness to us, and in justice to yourself, clip the coupon 
before you forget. Find out whether the whole world is wise in 
changing to a new way in beard softening. 


PALMOLIVE 
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and a can of Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc 
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Candy—The Universal Gift—appropriate 


and always appreciated. BUNTE BROTHERS. 


HOCOLATES—the universal gift. 

They always bring delight to 

those you love. Rich, smooth, 
delightful chocolate coverings—deli- 
ciously different—made by the carefully 
guarded Bunte process. Centers—each 
one a dainty surprise. 


Give Home Made Sweets—a package 
with individuality and charm. Judged 
on its sheer quality, lusciousness, zest- 
fulness or beguiling beauty, this lavish 
package holds sway in the hearts of 
candy lovers the world around. 


Equally enticing are the famous Mi 
Choice—the Bunte Milk Chocolates or 
the popular Tri-Assortment package. 
The artistic richness and beauty of these 
dainty packages make them gifts of 
distinction. 


Tonight—a gift of Bunte Chocolates. 
Surely you would not proffer less. For 
your own sake as well as “hers” —look for 
the famous trade-mark name “ Bunte.” 


BUNTE BROTHERS 
Makers of Diana “ Stuft” Confections 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Est. 1876 


CHOCOEATES 


Bevel DD ERASE O mS CUAGN. D1 


Ens 
I2ZOO ‘Kinds From “Which to Choose 
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fact, we have made ourselves felt in nearly 
every line save heavy machinery, where 
German price cutting, due to depreciated 
currency and cheap labor, made competi- 
tion almost impossible. Since the opera- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, the Germans have 
had to increase prices and the spread be- 
tween their schedule and ours is becoming 
increasingly smaller. 

Where formerly we shipped goods f. o. b. 
we now send them ec. i. f. This is a con- 
spicuous step forward. Nor do we lag in the 
vital detail of credits. We have not made 
the mistake that the Germans made in 


| building up their prewar structure in 


Brazil and Argentina. They made a long- 
term credit a vice instead of a virtue. It 
built up an internal credit situation at home 


| that was well-nigh impossible to maintain, 


because three to four year paper was re- 
discounted in the German banks. 

In connection with credits let me quote 
the sound comment made by Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. It is full of meat for every 
American exporter. This is what he said: 

‘Long-term credits havea well-recognized 
place in all business, whether export or do- 
mestic. The difficulty lies in their proper 
administration; and in this field, it might 
be well to dispose of the absurd fiction that 
American firms are amateurs in the matter 
of proper credit extension. For nearly two 
decades all sober-minded and well-informed 
European exporters have admitted the su- 
periority of long-time credit systems of such 
well-known American lines as agricultural 
implements and sewing machines. If Ger- 
many or any other country proposes to 
resort to such dangerous short cuts to tem- 
porary export inflation as excessive credits 
or prolonged price reduction, they will be 
building a house of cards which will col- 
lapse at the first flutter of international un- 
certainties. 

“Let us leave the extraordinary risks of 
price gambling to our competitors, and ad- 
here to those sound principles which have 
always been the basis of successful mer- 
chandising at home and abroad—good qual- 
ity, just terms, implicit compliance with 
commitments on delivery and development 
of the best production technic.” 


Sentiment in the Discard 


No new comprehension of ours—and it 
is a factor in our growing trade—is more 
important than the realization that senti- 
ment has no place in South American busi- 
ness. For years we went on the theory that 
because there was geographical propin- 
quity, a kinship of interest in the Monroe 
Doctrine, and a common bond of hard-won 
independence, loose talk about Pan- 
Americanism would pave the way for our 
goods. It really impeded traffic. If there 
is one thing above all others that the South 
American resents it is the big-brother at- 
titude, and the idea of being helped. He is 
perfectly capable of helping himself. The 
way to his interest and his admiration is to 
make his business profitable. The British 
built up their prestige in Argentina, not on 
sentimental talk, but by investing hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds sterling in rail- 
ways and public utilities, and impressing 
the practical everyday need of one country 
for another. 

This reference to Britain’s heavy invest- 
ments in Argentina leads to a phase of our 
South American expansion which might as 
well be disposed of here. I refer to the in- 
creasing employment of our capital in alien 
lands. It is an old axiom, as England has 
found to her profit these many years, that 
trade follows the loan. It is worth a host of 
salesmen, because it is a concrete evidence 
of confidence and good will. 

The rapidity with which we have gone to 
the fore as a creditor nation is reflected in 
our foreign trade. Twenty years ago, we 
were pikers in world finance. The sole idea 
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of most of our bankers, when they 
ture abroad, was to sell dolla 
highest bidder with only their seeijt 
interest return in mind. Usually 
no thought of making money wor 
larger commercial expansion. 
Today our total foreign investny} 
gregate $9,500,000,000, which is arhe 
of $7,000,000,000 since 1914. Mug 
a definite first aid to our commer), 
huge sum does not include the $12, 
000 of wartime debts to the Uniti 
Government, the bank credits of $)0, 
000 established for Great Britain, |e: 
000,000 in favor of Denmark, ory 
$50,000,000 credit to Italian bank J 
last three items were employed forne 
port of currencies. é 
Turning to the special interes 
article you find that during the las 
we have more than trebled our iny 
in Latin America, especially in t] § 
American republics. It means at 
financial stake there has advan 
$1,000,000,000 to more than $3,500 0 
Of this only $915,000,000 is in gowian 
guaranteed obligations. The rest} j 
dustrial securities and direct invem 
In Chile, for instance, we hab 
$300,000,000 in copper and nitrati, 
ing the first six months of this ye'] 
America ranked second to Eurogia 
recipient of our foreign investment y 
total of $151,081,000. 


Crippling Our Own Trae 


These figures mean nothing un 
are invested with the proper sigric 
In the employment of our money 
we have had to learn the same less} | 
mered in by the mistakes in forei; t 
To illustrate: For years we loane 
to European powers like England, : 
Germany and France, who in turn yi 
part of the proceeds in Brazil, 
and Chile, where they got all the 1a 
and commercial benefit. Now in mit 
we do the job ourselves and at fir | 
Both cash and credit are ours. 

When you probe into this buie 
foreign loans you open up a fertil 
helpful analysis. The procedure jy 
I have just referred, through whicw 
came the angel of our European 
tors, is not new. When the war s' 
1914, the British seized all the Geis 
terests in Hong-Kong. In going € 
books of some of the large enemy 2 
it was discovered that much of thh 
competitive German business in te 
elsewhere in the Orient had been ' 
by London banks through their dein 
long-time trade acceptances. 

More recently, whether conscils 
unconsciously, we have done tl | 
thing in South America. Wit | 
floated this year in New York, tw0 
greatest steel masters in the Ruhrhfe 
able to launch new offensives irB 
The irony of the performance is thiil 
concrete instances that came to 
servation the Germans were succ 
competitions for steel rails and loec0 
over North American producers. i 
the proceeds of the Yankee log 
would probably not have been JI 
carry off the Brazilian business. 

One of these German firms bougl? 
Spanish industrial plant and bj 
equip it with its own machinery): 
happens Spain is a fairly good me 
our machinery. Hence these loans? 
many operate against us througl | 
world. | 
It is highly important, therefo, 
every loan agreement which we 
with a foreign industry should et 
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yeir financing of railways in China, 
Tt Argentina not only means ade- 
» curity and interest on the money 
d, but big business for the British 
i ‘turer. 
vyhat the linking of loan proceeds 
_sale of our products means to our 
¢enerally is best expressed in a state- 
ade by a well-known machinery 
‘turer, who said: 
ieve that there is more value to the 
States people by the export of 
00 worth of machinery or equip- 
‘yan there is in the exporting of 
00 worth of wheat, coal, or raw 
s, for the reason that in the export 
s'tw materials or the wheat there is 
2 cost of its production. In the 
of the machinery there is the cost 
oiction of the raw material plus the 
nt, the skill, the engineering abil- 
7 es and salaries and the labor neces- 
' manufacture this machinery or 
nt Hence 
ankers 
(keep the 
Fational ec- 
' interests 
when they 
( foreign 


allis said 
‘ne, how- 
ie reason 
y have put 
ls over so 
ésfully in 
}American 
‘\ that we 
s up branch 
sin all the 
vant capi- 
‘hether you 
) ima, Val- 
: Santiago, 
¢ Aires, Sao 
Monte- 
‘rt Rio, you 
jis bearing 
: es of great 
‘mcorpora- 
“ach one of 
ranches is 
loutpost of 
‘enterprise. 
jlong expe- 
‘they have 
‘to play the 
| business 
‘cording to 
‘ingo and 


inches 


oversea in- 
li2nts, the 
1h house 
self to constructive analysis. Its 
'd foremost function is that, so far 
humanly possible to do so, it solves 
it vital of all commercial problems, 
3 distribution. England, Germany 
ly owed much of their prewar pres- 
south America to the fact that their 
ls always had complete stocks of 
indise on hand. When the buyer 
| a certain article he was able to get 
he had the need. 
k the big Yankee firm a long time 
ze the value of the branch house, 
_ Was easier and cheaper to have an 
In the long run it was far more 
decause, as I have already pointed 
8 agent usually represented a com- 
in his own country. On the 
and, in the case of the small manu- 
*, am agent is the only solution of 
tribution problem. 
ng a big stock is only part of the job. 
and Argentina, for example, are 
duntries with immense rural popu- 
Moreover, in such lines as agri- 
| machinery, motor cars and sewing 
€s, Spare parts are a vital factor. 
*eessful branch houses in these com- 
8, therefore, not only have their 
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own agents everywhere, but at strategic 
points they maintain repair shops or 
service stations which carry full lines of 
parts and accessories. 

One of the best arguments for the branch 
house was made to me by the head of a 
large North American company which 
operates successfully throughout Latin 
America. He said: 

““We have established branches instead 
of agencies in the large cities because it 
means greater concentration and efficiency. 
It means further that we have an available 
staff composed of natives, with a few for- 
eigners who know the country and the 
people, and that we have goods on hand to 
deliver instantly. Through branches we 
can sell enough of lines related to one an- 
other to satisfy our needs, and particu- 
larly to employ competent men, knowing 
the lines thoroughly, who are much better 
able to sell, and to show the quality of our 
goods. An agent generally handles a 
greater variety of lines and is less adapted 
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for selling small articles, and could only be 
carried on in such primitive regions as 
exist in many parts of the South American 
countries, 

Then, too, the operation of a branch 
house depends upon the kind of goods or 
products handled. It is far easier, and cer- 
tainly more practical, for the quantity man- 
ufacturer of automobiles, agricultural 
machinery and cameras to have a branch 
than for a maker of small tools or hardware. 
Thus you discover that in lines where mass 
production is the rule here at home, there 
is a branch or series of branches overseas. 
Motor-car makers—and nearly every major 
manufacturer has branch houses in South 
America—have found it to be good busi- 
ness, and excellent publicity as well, to 
maintain assembling plants. 

At the Sao Paulo Exposition a few years 
ago nothing attracted so much attention 
as a miniature assembling plant set up by 
a well-known Detroit motor maker. It 
assembled a car in less than thirty minutes. 


The Avenida Rio Branco, Rio de Janeiro 


to specialization. I am not criticizing 
agents at all, but we believe the permanent 
future for special lines is in branches carry- 
ing ample stocks and a sufficiently de- 
veloped personnel.” 

Of course only a corporation with a 
large capital, with extensive carrying 
power and with the prospect of a big vol- 
ume of business can afford to operate a 
branch house or houses. Take sewing 
machines. All the North American ma- 
chines used in South America, and we have 
the bulk of the business, are sold on easy 
terms over along period. It means that tens 
of thousands of small accounts must be car- 
ried. Hence the need of ample finance. 

No middleman is involved. Agents of 
the company, and there are thousands of 
them, go straight to the home of the con- 
sumer. An intimate personal relationship 
is developed. Most of the field agents are 
natives. They not only establish direct 
contacts but, like the Germans, coddle 
their customers, often bringing them simple 
presents of needles, thread and other neces- 
saries. Hundreds of these salesmen must 
travel on horse or mule back and fre- 
quently stop for the night in the houses of 
their clients. This is an ideal relationship 


For the Brazilians this was little less than 
a miracle. They almost lost their breath 
when they were told that the job could be 
done at Detroit in almost as many seconds. 

While it is important to know local 
temperamental vagaries and actual needs, 
one important detail in a branch house, as 
successful operators have learned, is to put 
a North American in charge. Almost in- 
variably—there are exceptions, to be sure— 
a 100 per cent native manager falls down, 
because the average Latin, though an ad- 
mirable salesman, is not so good as an ex- 
ecutive. He can function splendidly under 
instruction, but is apt to side-step responsi- 
bility. Thrown on his own initiative, he 
often falters. The ideal branch-house staff 
is one with a Yankee chief and native as- 
sistants. 

The pioneer in the South American 
branch house was the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, which has performed 
the same advance work, so far as the expan- 
sion of our commercial interests is con- 
cerned below the equator, that its sister 
company, the Standard of New York, has 
achieved in China, Japan, India and Tur- 
key. The Standard Oil tin, like the freight 
car, is a homely symbol of progress. In 
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many countries it is also an essential ad- 
junct of everyday life. There are almost 
as many uses for these tins in Brazil as in 
China, where they are employed for ex- 
actly 120 purposes ranging from stoves 
and baby carriages to coffins and roofs. 
As I remarked in an earlier article, the 
longer I travel, the greater is the realiza- 
tion that the used Yankee oil can, in con- 
junction with our motors and movies, has 
done more to enhance our prestige overseas 
than almost all other agencies combined. 


North American Enterprises 


The Standard of New Jersey operates in 
Argentina and Peru as the West India 
Oil Company, and in Brazil as the Standard 
of Brazil. Its vigorous grandchild, the 
International Petroleum Company, whose 
producing field is in Peru, has a big busi- 
ness in that country and also supplies 
many of the Standard branches throughout 
South America. The Texas Company 
operates exten- 
sively in Brazil, 
where it has a 
branch—the 
Texas Company of 
South America— 
and elsewhere. » 

A typical North 
American enter- 
prise in South 
America which has 
demonstrated the 
value of the branch 
house is the Inter- 
national Har- 
vester Company. 
Here you have a 
striking  illustra- 
tion of the value of 
direct representa- 
tion. Up to 1914 
it was represented 
by a German firm, 
which was forced 
to go out of busi- 
ness at the out- 
break of the war. 
This demonstrates 
the hazard at- 
tached to alien 
agents. A branch 
business was im- 
mediately set up 
with headquarters 
at Buenos Aires. 
In the eleven in- 
tervening years a 
tremendous _busi- 
ness has been built 
up. With Russia, 
once the biggest 
alien market, out 
of the running, 
South America 
ranks first in the 
foreign turnover of the company. There 
are branches at Bahia Blanea and Rosario. 
In addition, six so-called transfer points, 
which are supply stations for spare parts, 
are maintained. In its selling system Ar- 
gentina is blocked out in zones, each one 
with twenty towns. This makes for inten- 
sive concentration within a specified area. 

In connection with agricultural imple- 
ments is another effective argument in 
favor of the branch house as against the 
middleman or the jobber. The latter are 
inclined to favor small sales rather than 
bulk. I can illustrate with the case of a 
mowing machine which sells for 300 pesos 
in Argentina and upon which there is a 
profit of 50 pesos. The jobber seems to 
prefer to. sell one hundred and make 5000 
pesos rather than to sell two or three times 
the number. Psychology enters into this 
matter, since the Latin apparently shies 
at big volume. 

No Yankee concern has demonstrated 
the efficacy of the branch house to a 
greater degree than a sewing machine 
company, which expresses the last word 
in direct representation and personal sell- 
ing. The system of native agents which I 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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THERMIODY NE— Model TF5—FIVE TUBES 


Master Control Radio, built on same successful principles as TF6. Phenomenal 
selectivity, distance-getting ability and tone quality. Two Stages of Ther- 
mionic Frequency, Detector, and Two Stages of Audio Frequency. Mastere 
Control. Outdoor Antenna. Finished in duo-tone Walnut. 


Price (without accessories) . . . . . +. 2. -s- $100 
Rocky Mountain and Coast States . . . . .- . $110 


(Shown in picture above) 


THERMIODYNE— 

Model TF6 on SPEAKER TABLE 
Handsome, well-constructed Table, with 
built-in Loud Speaker concealed by open 
grille. Ample room for Batteries and 


Charger. Genuine Walnut Snished to 
match Model TF6. 


Price of Speaker Table . $60 


Rocky Mountain and Coast 
Statesis 2 (ssh Jel « $65 
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THERMIODYNE— Model CTF6— 
CONSOLE DE LUXE 

Model TF6 enclosed in Console Cabinet of genu- 

ine Walnut with built-in Loud Speaker and with 


space for Batteries and Charger. All equipment 
concealed. No wires required for local stations. 


Price (without accessories) . - $2 75 
Rocky Mountain and Coast States $290 
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Jed earlier in this article is theirs. 
yis the Standard Oil tin as a first aid 
f When a native house catches fire, 
jtinct of the woman of the establish- 
; to grab a child in one hand and her 
} machine in the other and flee for 
Invariably the sewing machine is 
wrapped in the best—usually the 
Hress when not in use. From this 
jyou can gather where it stands in 
ections of the female end of the 


J her enterprise which has admirably 
the branch-house problem is the 
jal Paper and Type Company. It has 
sd from the ironclad rule of having 
- American managers, because the 
\{ the establishment in Lima is a 
‘an. He was trained in the home 
‘,0wever, and has the Yankee point 
:, Elsewhere the local managers of 
mpany are, I believe, all Americans. 
jitional Cash Register Company com- 
‘branch houses with agents. The 
im Kodak Company has its own 
‘shments in most important localities. 
, with the Westinghouse Electric 
‘fanufacturing Company and the 
| States Steel Products Company. 
ns like the Baldwin Locomotive 
ny maintain extensive offices in 
{the South American capitals. The 
yant fact about all these ventures, 
|r salesroom or Office, is that they are 
hand link with the home organiza- 


teresting development of the branch 
the factory, which means, as in the 
the branch house, operation under 
lilian or Argentine company, as the 
jay be. The establishment of a pro- 
i, plant enables the firm to enjoy 
privileges, because it is ranked as 
mal industry. In Brazil, for ex- 
production by an alien concern is 
| by a high protective tariff, low 
ge, ample domestic supplies of raw 
al and cheap but inefficient labor. 


trogress Through Industry 


‘General Electric Company of Brazil 
f various Yankee undertakings that 
jize these advantages. In its plant 
utside Rio, 10,000 incandescent 
are produced every day. With an 
ate welfare department it is altering 
ject of industrial life. It is the only 
in Brazil where the women, who 
jute the great majority of workers, 

es. I emphasize this detail be- 
‘as in the case of our motor assem- 
lants throughout South America, 
) good will by showing that we are 
sive. Here is a factor not to be 
d. Other North American firms 
ive plants of their own are the Ford 
'Company, the Middletown Car 
jny, the American Rolling Mills 
‘ny and the General Motors Corpo- 


‘only has the Yankee branch factory 
d the conventional paths of produc- 
at it has blazed new trails of output. 
se of the Compania Argentina de 
to Portland—Argentine Portland 
't Company—is one in point. Before 
ere were only two cement plants in 
‘Ina, turning out less than 100,000 
ayear. Though cement is not em- 
in Argentina to anything like the ex- 
older countries, there is a constantly 
ing market. Until the North Amer- 
letory got under way, most of the 
al was imported from Belgium, Den- 
me and Norway. In former 
we were a considerable factor as 
a, but owing to depreciated cur- 
and cheaper labor, European coun- 
ere able to sell it at prices far below 


916 the International Cement Cor- 
jn of New York organized the Ar- 
» Portland Cement Company, and 
la model plant, 200 miles south of 
, at the village of Sierras 
: Tt was one of the first cement 
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factories in the world to install what is 
known as the waste-heat system, whereby 
the gases from the rotary kilns are passed 
under waste-heat boilers, thereby provid- 
ing steam enough to generate electricity to 
operate the plant as well as provide electric 
lighting for the plant and community 
center. The company chose the site on 
account of its proximity to deposits of 
limestone which, up to its advent, had only 
been used for lime. In order to construct 
its factory the company had to build a 
small town, which is equipped with a school, 
hospital, community house and all the com- 
forts of the most up-to-date New England 
or Middle Western industrial center. This 
plant now produces 35 per cent of all the 
cement used in Argentina. By the end of 
next year it will have been enlarged so that 
it will supply half of the country’s demand 
for high-grade Portland cement. The Inter- 
national Cement Corporation has a fac- 
tory in Uruguay also. 


Resident Merchants 


The list of our producers in South 
America must include the three great pack- 
ing interests of Armour, Swift and Wilson, 
who, because of the extent of their under- 
takings, which involve a total capitaliza- 
tion of nearly $80,000,000, are in a class by 
themselves. I have already described their 
activities in an earlier article in the series, 
and it is necessary to state here only that 
they contribute largely to our prestige in 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. 

The branch, whether salesroom or fac- 
tory, is only one phase of our commercial 
penetration in South America. Second is 
the so-called exclusive agency. In this 
procedure the North American manu- 
facturer gives a local house sole representa- 
tion for its product. This system has been 
followed by the Underwood Typewriter 
Company and also the National Cash 
Register Company. In the case of a con- 
signment agency, the exporter consigns 
stocks of goods to a local concern, which 
receives commission on sales made. This 
has been a popular German practice. The 
manufacturer’s agent is a local representa- 
tive who takes orders for the Yankee manu- 
facturer, who draws against him for the 
amount of the sale. This method has ad- 
vantages if an energetic and reliable agent 
is employed. In all these instances there 
is the invariable hazard when an alien is 
employed, because his home interest, like 
that proverbial blood, is thicker than for- 
eign ties. 

One agency for commercial advance 
must have its own little section, because it 
is the strongest competitor of the branch 
house. I refer to the resident dealer, 
whether indent merchant, as he is known, 
or importer and exporter. By indent 
merchant is meant the individual or firm 
which fills orders for clients, but merely 
acts as intermediary. The importer mer- 
chant or commission house buys and keeps 
a stock of goods on hand. In many in- 
stances, especially in South America, many 
of the old established firms combine the 
two types that I have just described. 

Few people stop to realize that one of the 
bulwarks of Britain’s trade might over- 
seas, especially in China, is the long- 
established and powerful merchant house. 
Concerns like Jardine, Matheson & Co. and 
Butterfield & Swire, whose headquarters 
are at Shanghai, are far-reaching in scope 
and power. In certain commodities like 
tea, they exert a tremendous influence both 
on price and production. One reason why 
both Britain and Germany made such 
commercial headway in Argentina before 
the World War was that they had so many 
resident merchants in Buenos Aires. Tak- 
ing the larger world view, you find that 
the foreign trade of all the older European 
countries has centered around the resident 
merchant, and he is still the keystone of 
their alien business structures. 

Analyze our agencies for trade in South 
America, and it is evident that the branch 
house and factory are regarded with much 
more favor than the resident merchant. 
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Numerically the latter are outclassed. 
Despite the deficiency in numbers, we 
have adequate representation. First among 
our merchants who have been peculiarly 
identified with the South American field 
is W. R. Grace & Co., whose romantic 
story I have already told. Not only is 
their signboard to be seen all the way from 
Panama to Patagonia but their house 
flag flies over a passenger and cargo fleet. 
The maxim of the house of Grace, ‘‘ We will 
sell anything to anybody,” is the rule of 
most of the seasoned South American es- 
tablishments. The Grace firm is not only a 
vast merchandiser but also a producer of 
sugar and nitrates. 

Somewhat akin in method of operation is 
Wessel, Duval & Co., whose strongholds are 
Peru and Chile and who have lately cele- 
brated their hundredth year of business. 
Another ranking Yankee resident-merchant 
firm is Henry W. Peabody & Co., which is 
both indent and importing concern. Just 
as Grace & Co. parallels the branch factory 
in production so does this house also con- 
tribute to output, because it runs a fac- 
tory for spare automobile parts at Buenos 
Aires. 

Generally speaking, the resident mer- 
chant firm has one advantage over the big 
branch house in that its local investment, 
and therefore its local overhead, is not so 
large. It also escapes some of the taxes 
and regulations imposed upon the manu- 
facturing establishment that sets up shop 
in alien lands. All things considered, ex- 
perience has proved that the branch house 
which specializes, where the volume of 
business assumes anything like big pro- 
portions, is the more satisfactory medium. 

All these agencies, whether branch 
house, resident merchant or otherwise, 
would fail in their bigger purpose if the 
necessary tools of trade, so to speak, were 
lacking. Before the World War the Yan- 
kee salesman who went to Argentina, for 
example, landed from a German or British 
vessel, got his credit information at a for- 
eign bank, frequently had to employ an 
alien-owned cable and did his business 
through a foreign firm. Today he can 
travel on a Shipping Board vessel, obtain 
his data at a bank conducted by his own 
nationals and consign his goods to his own 
branch or some other Yankee establish- 
ment. It means that we have followed the 
lead of England and Germany and made 
ourselves almost a self-contained operating 
unit overseas. 


Improved Communications 


No aid to our South American commerce 
has been more effective than a merchant 
marine flying the Stars and Stripes. Both 
on the east and west coast our shippers 
have the advantage of liner service carrying 
cargoes. In addition to the express, pas- 
senger, mail and cargo service called the 
Pan America Line, the Shipping Board has 
four exclusive freight-steamship services 
between the United States and the east 
coast of South America. These services 
comprise thirty-four steamers, and pro- 
vide seven arrivals and seven sailings 
monthly from and to all ports on the At- 
lantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts of the United 
States and ports on the east coast of South 
America. Before the establishment of the 
Pan America Line east-coast shippers and 
consignees had to wait for their cargo and 
mail from a month to six weeks. Now they 
have a dependable service which transports 
their cargoes between the two extremes of 
the itinerary in eighteen days. 

The Grace Line is the only Yankee liner 
service to the west coast through the 
Panama Canal. There are sailings every 
two weeks. The run from New York to 
Valparaiso is made in nineteen days. This 
includes seventeen stops, some twice a 
day, between Talara, the first port in Peru, 
and Valparaiso. 

The advantages of liner service for the 
shipper cannot be overestimated. More 
frequent opportunities to ship enable the 
importer, either in the United States or in 
South America, to take advantage of the 


Pioneer Engine 
Support 


.  Anefficient 
es support 
that rids 
your Ford 
| of engine 
* shaking--- 
the shaking 
that loosens 
nuts, screws 
and bolts. 
Fits new 
and old 
model Fords, Stops that excessive 
vibration which causes body and 
chassis squeaks and rattles and runs 
up repair bills. A Pioneer Engine 
Support stiffens the frame. Pre- 
vents breaking of crankcase arms; 
permanently repairs them if bro- 
ken. Holds the engine in line. 
Attached in twenty minutes---no 
holes to drill. 


For Trucks or Passenger Cars. 
$2.50 %yir $2.75 Rose 
or direct postpaid 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
125 Port Watson St. Cortland, N. Y. 


The Pioneer 


Winter 
Protection 


° 


| Your Car? 


$ AS for Fords 
50 for 
$6 other Cars 


Safeguards radiator from freezing. 
Quickly warms up motor. In- 
stantly regulated from dash. Costs 
so little that cardboard and other 
makeshift devices are things of 
the past. Beautifully Finished. 


Lustrous baked on black enamel same as 
on radiator shell and fenders. Dash but- 
ton, sleeve and instrument board plate 
nickel plated. At a very smal) cost you 
can add materially to the appearance and 
winter efficiency of your car. In gas saved 
and in longer life to your =~ 
motor the Pioneer Auto 

Shutter soon pays for 

itself. 


Ji mol 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
125 Port Watson St. Cortland, N. Y¥. 
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Great Northern through 
historic ADVENTURE 


"AKE the interesting North- 

west route to and from 

California. Let your next 
journey to or from the Pacific’s 
shores take you through your 
country’s real Adventure Land 
—on the world-famed highway 
of steel which James J. Hill 
constructed in regions where the 
bold Verendryes, the fearless 
David Thompson and our own 
Immortals, Lewis and Clark, had 
explored but a few generations 
before. 


From your car window, look 


LAN D 


out upon the broad bosom of 
Missouri, mighty waterway of a 
thousand hopes and fears, along 
whose banks you still can see 
the site of old Fort Union most 
famous of the fur trading posts 
of the early Northwest. 


Glory in the stirring memories 
of wheat-fruitful plains which 
only yesterday, as time runs, 
resounded with the thunder of 
stampeding buffalo or the weird 
tom-toms of vengeful Blackfeet 
about to strike. 


NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


As you flash across vast dis- 
stances on this newest and 
finest of Northwest trains, a 
literal hotel on wheels, you will 
thrill with recollection of the 
fortitude of those dauntless souls 
whose sacrifices and hardships 
made possible the thriving cities, 
the prosperous mining, agricul- 
tural and industrial develop- 
ments that greet you every- 
where along the pathway of the 
Great Northern. 


You will traverse the tower- 
ing Rockies through gorgeously 
spectacular Marias Pass on the 


southern boundary of Glacier 
National Park, discovered only 
thirty-six years ago by a man 
still living, and giving the Great 
Northern the lowest altitude at 
which an American railroad 
crosses the Northern Rockies. 


Rail or steamer connections at 
the Great Northern’s Coast ter- 
mini for California, Hawaii and 
the Orient. The New Oriental 
Limited westbound leaves New 
Chicago Union Station, daily 
11 p. m. via Burlington-Great 
Northern; eastbound leaves 
Seattle and Portland, daily 8 p.m., 
Spokane, daily 8 a. m. 


J agentes properly for this trip through Great Northern’s 
historic Adventure Land. Apply at the nearest Great 

_Northern office for the new series of historical booklets 
“Chief Joseph’s Own Story,” ‘“‘Fort Union and Its Neighbors on 
the Upper Missouri,” “‘Story of Marias Pass,” “‘A Glance at the 


Lewis and Clark Expedition.” 


Or, if you wish, write, giving 


details of your expected Northwest trip, and the booklet will be 
mailed postpaid. Address A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to and from Pacific Northwest 
De Luxe Equipment and Service—No Extra Fare 
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market and its fluctuations, and to offer, 
in turn, to his customers definite delivery 
dates. Market risk on goods bought by 
the importer, and in transit, is decreased 
in proportion to the reduction of the interval 
of time between purchase and arrival. 
After shipping, one of our most signifi- 
cant advances, perhaps, is in banking. Up 
to 1914 legal restrictions prevented our 
national banks from opening branches 
abroad. The Act of Congress in 1913, 
authorizing the establishment of a Federal 
Reserve Bank, also gave national banks 


| permission to operate in foreign countries. 


The National City Bank of New York had 
been studying the possibilities of foreign 
branch banking since 1906, and had also 


; | been codperating and working with the 


leading banks in South America and Far 
Eastern countries, as well as with Conti- 
nental institutions. Study and investiga- 
tion on the ground by men who had been 
trained in the National City Bank, with 
the view of some day going into foreign 
fields, found the bank ready to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

The First National City Bank branch 
was opened in Buenos Aires on August 1, 
1914, on the day that war broke out in 
Europe. Since that time branches have 
been set up in nearly every important city 
in Latin America. One of the first results 
accruing from the establishment of Amer- 
ican branch banks in foreign countries was 
to place the dollar draft on a parity with 
the pound sterling. Prior to the opening 
of American branch banks in South Amer- 
ica, the dollar was at a disparity in relation 
to the pound sterling of from 1 to 5 per cent. 
American trade in South America has al- 
ways been large, but American branch 
banks have aided in its diversification. 
A greater variety of products is facili- 
tated in their flow to foreign countries by 
direct branch service. Incidentally, this 
has aided in gradually improving the aver- 
age standard of living, particularly in 
South American countries. 

While the National City Bank has 
spread itself out through a chain of 
branches, the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, so far as South America is concerned, 
has concentrated on Argentina. At Buenos 
Aires it has erected the finest business 
building south of the United States. Since 
I have already indicated the reasons that 
led to it in a preceding article, it only re- 
mains to outline its functions. It is a gen- 
uine first aid to our commerce in the most 
stable and prosperous of South American 
republics. Later on in this paper you will 
have a concrete illustration of the way it 
brings commercial opportunities to the 
notice of our exporters. 


Only Eight Minutes Away 


One characteristic evidence of its enter- 
prise is that in order to meet the needs of 
North American business men visiting 
Buenos Aires, a group of offices on the 
fourth floor of the bank building has been 
placed at their disposal. Stenographers 
and up-to-the-minute statistics are avail- 
able, and the visitor can carry on his affairs 
almost with the same facility as at home. 
This plan, started as an experiment for 
men whose limited stay in Buenos Aires 
did not justify renting an office, purchas- 
ing furniture and employing a stenographer 
while there, has proved a success. 

There must be a word in passing about 
the conspicuous advance in our South 
American cable service, which is a vital 
adjunct of foreign trade. Before the war 
our mileage was about 14,000, as compared 
with 25,000 miles of European-owned 
cables. Today ours has increased to 34,000, 
while the foreign service remains the same. 

Much of this progress is due to the vision 
and enterprise of the late Capt. James A. 
Serymser, father of the All America Cables 
Ine., and successor to the prestige of his 
great predecessor, Cyrus W. Field, who 
first flashed the electric spark under the At- 
lantic. In the early eighties he founded 
the Mexican Telegraph Company, which 


October 24, 


laid the initial cable between Galveg}; 
Vera Cruz. From this beginniy 
evolved the vast network of sub 
cables which ties up all South Ami 
North America, as well as Europe. | 

The present average time of trig 
sion between New York and Buencls 
or Rio de Janeiro on important coms 
traffic is from four to eight minut 
connection with the Mackay-Iy 
Atlantic Cable system, with whi 
All America has a close traffie alg 
messages are transmitted from Lory 
Buenos Aires or Rio de Janeiro j/f 
eight to fifteen minutes. a 

No tool of trade is more importa’ 
the human being. Germany, Englaj 
Holland have succeeded conti 
overseas because they not only train] 
for foreign trade service, but sent th 
young and kept them on the spot, \f 
of the merchant princes of these threm, 
tries served their apprenticeship in 
China, Japan, the Dutch East Ind 
South America. What the famou] 
India Company was in opportunity, 
youth of Britain so has the Nederll 
Handel Maatschappy—The Neth}; 
Trading Society—been to the youn)n 
hood of Holland. \ 


An Opportunity for Young | 


Practically every outstanding )j 
magnate of today or yesterday oyd 
success to his training in Batavia, |¢ 
where as clerk of this giant corpiit 
The list includes among others Sirk 
W. A. Deterding, wizard of thei 
Dutch oil combine, H. Colijn of 1 
tavia Oil Co. and the late C. T. (er 
who was the Marshall Field of Fll 
The Germans have had no Easil 
Company or Netherlands Trading ‘ci 
but their lads were usually graft) | 
Teutonic trading firms or English\o 
abroad. The latter procedure servi 
purposes. It taught the rules of tht 
game and atthe same time afforded 
view of the workings of competitor 
was immensely valuable once the g 
went on his own. 

Our greatest need in South Amic 
for young North Americans who areiil 
to go down and stick on the job unit 
know it. ‘ 

The head of a large Yankee branche 


could triple our sales if we had a bid 
live young Americans who know Syii 
The fundamental trouble is tlt 
average youth in the United Stat i 
much better paid than his mate ell 
and is surrounded by so many chil 
that he hesitates to leave his native ¢yi 
ment. Moreover, the usual periocf: 
eign service is three years, that i tl 
years must elapse before the firs le 
ean be had. The financial item shcd 
be a deterrent because the successf m™ 
agers of branches in South Ameri |! 
elsewhere not only pull down satiric! 
salaries, but invariably have large 
accounts. 2a 
A defect in our oversea businesst! 
ture everywhere is that men | | 
whether to South America, India 0 hi 
get homesick and throw up the’ ii 
Often it is the wife, who misses th hi 
town and selfishly spoils her hval 
chances by insisting upon pulling usta 
and returning to her beloved Mairitt 
Others start with the idea that t 
going to have romance and advente 
discover that they are in for years! # 
work amid strange, and sometimes! 
genial environment. Nor is m 
entirely due to homesickness. A ° 
in Paris is too frequently filled wit? © 
able manager from Buenos Aires. ne! 
that the South American staff is w me 
apparently does not enter into the® 
eration. Expediency dictates 4] 
cedure. Hence change in person? 
constant handicap to our enters 
foreign lands. 
(Continued on Page 149) | 


lsentinued from Page 146) 
pig North American corporations 
+! to the value of preparing men for 
rade service is evidenced by the 
ig number of training courses 
hey have established. These con- 
j/lude the Standard Oil Company of 
sey, the Standard Oil Company 
York, the National City Bank of 
‘rk, W. R. Grace & Co. and the 
+, Motors Corporation. 
eitandard of New Jersey system, 
»| one of the most comprehensive, 
.<e to illustrate. The students are 
it! mainly from college graduates, 
yportant educational institution 
.!nvassed every June for this pur- 
‘he training course covers a period 
xmonths and prepares a limited 
» of exceptionally qualified men for 
i marketing positions leading to 
te work. 
e1en are trained in small groups not 
dg ten in number, these groups be- 
yied in accordance with the current 
y for men in the foreign field. A 
red schedule is followed. It in- 
51" study of geology, production, 
tation, manufacturing processes, 
¢ lubrication and also accounting 
rrketing methods peculiar to the 
id of New Jersey. The training is 
jrgely through practical experience 
e-arious offices, refineries and mar- 
gelds. The students are under the 
v2 of training supervisors at all 
.{n addition to the practical experi- 
gned by each student, class recita- 
id lectures are held and frequent 
j.tions given. The men are required 
3» comprehensive notes throughout 
ese. Four sessions of intensive 
i instruction are given each week. 
ratest progress in language is made, 
\" when the student reaches the 
+ field. 
« completion of the course, and after 
iil period in a central foreign office 
/n intimate knowledge of the busi- 
11 local customs can be obtained, it 
joted that men will be capable of 
ring junior executive work in con- 
} with the establishment of branch 
or new agencies, field inspections, 
‘sion of shipments, storage and 
jant. Advancement in the foreign 
{lows along the same line as in the 
fe service, except that it is possibly 
(more rapid. 
| idea of training men in the tech- 
i's of their line is observed by all the 
orporations who prepare men for 
ign field. In the case of the Gen- 
‘otors Corporation the student is 
} put through the mill. It means 
1en he goes out to sell a car in Ar- 
| or is in charge of a branch house or 
‘station there, he knows mechanical 
Knowledge is power in selling as 
ther activities. 


2d by the Export Trade Act 


Grace school bears down hard on 
sing, which is the key to the success 
Oversea institution, whether it is 
house, factory, or import and ex- 
stablishment. The theory is that 
3 good judgment is the all-important 
Im a commercial transaction a 
dge of accounting constitutes the 
ency for the control of affairs. 

' still another agency we have made 
tory progress, especially in South 
a. It is through the ability to com- 
, the conquest of foreign trade under 
visions of the Export Trade—Webb- 
me—Act, which enables kindred 
-cturers and exporters to form asso- 
s to push or purchase products. 
re thus enabled to compete success- 
ith buying and selling combinations 
T countries. The act is peculiarly 
for the small exporter who cannot 
20 function on his own. 

advantages are obvious. For one 
distribution of orders among sev- 
embers of an association makes it 


os) 
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possible to complete shipments in a short 
time and with more satisfactory results 
than where individuals operate. This is 
particularly true of lumber, which is a big 
item in our exports to the South American 
republics. Another problem that these 
associations have solved is that of estab- 
lishing all-the-year-round markets for com- 
modities which in this country may be 
limited to seasonal sales. The paint in- 
dustry will illustrate. When the winter 
months slacken the domestic trade in the 
United States, the summer season of South 
America, through reversed seasons, pro- 
vides markets which, with export coérdina- 
tion, puts the business on a twelve-month 
basis. 

The members of associations that have 
been formed under the Export Trade Act, 
who exported $153,500,000 worth of goods 
in 1923 and maintained this standard in 
1924, now number considerably more than 
1000 and are scattered throughout forty- 
one states. 

They include manufacturers and export- 
ers of steel, copper, cement, lumber, 
locomotives, machinery, implements, pipes 
and valves, foundry equipment, phosphate 
rock, alkali, soda, pulp, paper, tanning 
materials, paint and varnish, alcohol, naval 
stores, furniture, milk, meat and other 
foodstuffs, webbing and other materials, 
clothespins, buttons and general mer- 
chandise. 


The Tax Handicap 


Despite all this far-flung development, 
the Yankee business men overseas, with 
the sole exception of those in China, still 
labor under one handicap which places them 
at a serious disadvantage in competition 
with other nationals. 

This obstacle brings us to the all- 
important matter of taxation, which, as 
you will now see, works overtime abroad, 
as well as at home, to impede commercial 
traffic. 

The tax policy of European nations with 
reference to oversea enterprises is lenient 
in comparison with the attitude of the 
United States. The general practice of 
exempting incomes earned abroad from 
the payment of income taxes has given 
their oversea business men a decided ad- 
vantage, which must eventually be over- 
come by their American rivals if the latter 
are to prosper permanently. This is no- 
tably true in such highly competitive mar- 
kets as Argentina, where the margin of 
superiority one way or another is apt to be 
very slight. 

Under the British income-tax law no 
corporation or individual is subject.to tax- 
ation as to income derived from sources 
without the United Kingdom unless they 
are residents of the United Kingdom. 
Therefore, generally speaking, any amount 
of stock may be held by residents of the 
British Isles without subjecting a corpora- 
tion conducting business outside the king- 
dom to a tax. Let us take the case of a 
British corporation operating in China 
with, say, 60 per cent of its stock owned 
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by residents of the United Kingdom, and 
the remaining 40 per cent owned by sub- 
jects of Great Britain resident in China, 
which declares a profit of $100,000 for dis- 
tribution as dividends among its stock- 
holders. The corporation itself pays no 
tax, as its profits are derived from sources 
outside the United Kingdom, nor do those 
British stockholders resident in China pay 
any. 

The China Trade Act was designed to 
secure for North American business men 
in China the same exemptions from taxa- 
tion which were granted by other countries 
to their nationals doing business there. 
Prior'to this Act, a Yankee corporation op- 
erating in China was compelled to pay a 
121% per cent corporation tax to the Goy- 
ernment, and all stockholders, regardless 
of residence, were also required to pay 
individual income tax upon the amounts 
received by them. 

The China Trade Act encourages joint 
participation of Chinese and American 
capital in undertakings in China under 
American control and management. It 
also provides a uniform and practical code 
for the creation of corporations under 
Federal law to operate in China. 

I refer to the China Trade Act because 
it is only by making it applicable to every 
foreign country where we do business that 
the North American merchant or manu- 
facturer can get an even break with his 
competitors. Wherever I went in South 
America I found our people united on this 
idea. If Congress internationalizes the 
China Trade Act it will mean a big im- 
petus to our foreign trade everywhere. 

Finally there is the vital matter of selling 
methods, with all its human ramifications, 
which could easily make an entire article. 
The limitations of space, however, permit 
only a glance at the high spots. 

Many of our salesmen have failed in 
South American countries because they 
sought business along the same go-getter 
lines that they followed at home. Tradition 
and temperament must be considered with 
all Latins. They are proud and sensitive, 
and that must be taken into account. 
Patience therefore is the key to their trade. 
Moreover, in each of these countries certain 
peculiarities must be reckoned with. The 
Chilean, for example, is more canny than 
the Brazilian, because he has the Yankee 
point of view to a greater degree than any 
of his fellows south of the equator. No 
automobile sale is ever effected without the 
consent of the whole family, which includes 
all the in-laws. In one sense you find the 
same family spirit in some South American 
countries as jn Japan and China. 


Creating a Market 


The North Americans who have suc- 
ceeded in South America are those who 
went after business and stuck to it. This 
means that we must make new markets, 
whether in straight selling or construction. 
Take the matter of roads, in which all 
South American countries are conspicu- 
ously lacking, which accounts for the 
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general backwardness of the rural regions. 
The difference in general education and 
culture between the residents of Buenos 
Aires and those living within a compara- 
tively small distance from the capital is at 
least fifty years, due largely to the lack 
of adequate highways. 

In 1923, George E. Nolan, Inc., of New 
York, began propaganda for the construc- 
tion of concrete highways and succeeded in 
obtaining a contract for the construction 
of five kilometers just outside Buenos 
Aires. Incredible as it may seem, it was the 
first of the kind in Argentina. A big move- 
ment for concrete road construction is de- 
veloping from this small unit. I cite this, 
incident to show one way of creating what 
might be called a new market, because 
concrete roads mean the employment of 
Yankee engineers and material. 

Another piece of pioneering in salesman- 
ship, as well as distribution, has been 
achieved by W. R. Grace & Co. in Chile, 
where they have started the first system 
of chain stores in South America. They 
specialize in groceries and fresh meats, and 
are ‘called Almacenes Economicos. The 
provocation here was interesting. Most 
of the small shops in Chile, Peru, Brazil 
and Argentina are owned by foreigners, 
mainly Turks, Syrians, Chinese and Jap- 
anese. They are not up to the best modern 
standards. The chain-store idea makes for 
standardization of price and product. 


Work of the Branch Banks 


Our banks have opened up the way to 
many opportunities. The First National 
Bank of Boston has agents throughout 
Argentina constantly on the lookout for 
openings, which they not only place at the 
disposal of our nationals, but aid and abet 
them. Here is a concrete example of their 
work along this line: 

A New York manufacturer of fleece- 
lined underwear decided in 1923 that the 
growing underwear industry in Argentina 
would eventually drive his product out of 
this market. He sent a representative to 
Buenos Aires with full powers to establish 
an Argentine company for local manu- 
facture of underwear and burlap bags. 
These bags are in great demand as con- 
tainers for Argentine grain. The bank 
assisted the representative in every step of 
the formation of the company, even to the 
extent of furnishing directors in the begin- 
ning to meet the requirements of Argen- 
tine law, as well as interesting local capital. 
The factory has now been in operation 
for over a year and gets all its raw ma- 
terials, as well as its machinery, from the 
United States. 

This is a case where American products 
in process of manufacture are sent to 
South America to be finished. As an indi- 
cation of the success of the project, it may 
be mentioned that one Argentine repre- 
sentative of a Brazilian manufacturer of 
similar underwear, who in 1£21 made net 
commissions of 6000 gold pesos on Argen- 
tine sales, has done no business in this line 
in the past eighteen months. Here is a 
field that we may develop to advantage in 
other lines. 

Summed up, Yankee selling in South 
America has become considerably more 
than a phrase. Our penetration is well 
under way, but it is only by persistent 
effort and a growing comprehension of 
local needs that we shall be able to dislodge 
our long-established competitors. I know 
of no better slogan for exporters with 
which to conclude this article than to re- 
produce one of the many pieces of sound 
advice listed in the category* of South 
American don’ts. 

lhe ay 

“Don’t forget that 20 per cent of the 
production of the United States must be 
sold abroad. Therefore treat each one of 
your foreign customers as if he alone 
bought 20 per cent of your output.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with South 
America. The next and last will be devoted to the 
future relations. 
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The new principle of lifelike | 
fone reproduction 


So realistic—so lifelike—that’s Ortho-soni 


O hear, even faintly, a station 

in far-off Hongkong, China, 

might be thrilling. But is 
mere distance your conception of en- 
joyable radio entertainment? 


Over seventy per cent of the radio 
owners who were asked this question 
said “No.” Wide range, or the 
ability to bring in distant stations, 
they agreed, is essential. Also, power 
and volume—and very close selec- 
tivity to cut out stations not wanted. 


But the feature most wanted today 
is tonal beauty, lifelike performance, 
reality. Whether the program be local 
or distant is not of first importance. 


The Ortho-sonic Principle—Built 
by telephone and telegraph engineers 
long familiar with problems of sound 
transmission, Federal Receiving Sets 
have always been noted for unusual 
power, range, selectivity and tone. 

Now we offer the result of another 
great Federal achievement—an im- 
provement that carries you at least 
five years into radio future. 


It is the new ORTHO-SONIC 


principle of lifelike tone transmission. 


MO lD EE eae Ata 


Five tubes—199’s or 201-A’s. Balanced tuned radio 
frequency. Cabinet of rich brown mahogany finish. 
Standard Federal parts throughout. Length 24 inches, 
height 11 inches, depth 12 inches. Price with- $75 


Out accessories . . . 


ONS) 


Through this new and_ exclusive 
principle the growing demand for 
clearer and more realistic perform- 
ance is more than met. The first 
time you hear an organ, a violin or 
a human voice produced by the new 
Federal Ortho-sonic, the difference 
will be at once apparent. It will pay 
you to do this before you choose any 
radio set. 


Beautiful Cabinet Work—Pop- 
ular Prices —The new Federal 
Ortho-sonic Sets are offered in a beau- 
tiful dress—cabinet work that is rich 
in modern design, in coloring and 
finish. Their charm to the ear is 


MODEL B-36 


Five tubes—199’s or 201-A’s. Balanced tuned radio 


. frequency. Delicate parts completely shielded. Mech- 


anism section slides out to install tubes. Cabinet of 
selected mahogany woods finished in beautiful two- 
tone effect. Enclosed telephonic speaker of exceptional 
quality. Ample space for all pa ierice. Length 35 
inches, height 43 inches, depth 21 inches. $250) 


Price without accessories 
Gro Gow 


The complete Federal line comprises nine beautiful 
models—a size and type to meet every radio require- 
ment—from $75 to $350. In “B” and “C”’ models 
space is provided for all batteries—also for current 
supply devices which operate from most electric light 
circuits. The seven tube “C” line is entirely self- 
contained, requires no aerial—may be transported 
wherever desired. 


closely equaled by their charm to th 
eye. Any Federal Retailer will gladh. 
let you inspect them and make thi 
Ortho-sonic Tone Test. And pleas: 
mark this: Federal Receiving Sets. 
while very carefully made and finely 
finished, are really inexpensive. Kind) 
ly note the prices. Remember too. 
that behind each and every set is the 
Federal name, and the vast Fesources 
and experience of the Federal Tele. 
phone and Telegraph Company. — 


There is No Substitute —The 
Ortho-sonic principle, and the amaz. 
ing results it attains, are exclusive 
features of Federal Radio Receiving 


° : { 
Sets. There is no substitute. You may 


have this ORTHO-SONIC tone re. 


ality only in the new Federal. If you 
do not know the Federal Retailer in 
your section, it will pay you to write 


us. We will send his name and fur. 


ther facts about Federal Standard 


Radio Products. 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION _ 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 
Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 


MODEL B-20 


Five tubes—199’s or 201-A’s. Balanced tuned radio 
frequency. Delicate parts completely shielded. Cab- 
inet of genuine mahogany with rich brown finish. 
Micrometer tuning controls. Space for all batteries 


Length 30 inches, height 13 inches, depth $10 ‘ 
} 


15 inches. Price without accessories 
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stormily. Tonight she would tell 
ngs! Tonight she would tell them 
te had been thinking, thinking, 
_ Fernie pulled her davenport bed 
| liously. What was a girl to do for 

iving this way? A girl could meet 

,, men like Jack Dugan, but how 
42 bring them home to a place like 
delicatessen! A cheap gilt sign out 
+da hundred smells mixed up in the 


om. 
nt like Jack Dugan calling on a girl 
y2e like this! Fernie clenched her 
to tight white knots under her pink 
ane. She squeezed two tears from 
tight-shut lids in the darkness. A 
i Jack Dugan! 
1 where’d you get that hair? Say, 
gi you got for me, Al. Say, couldn’t 
, ter a fellow’s dreams if he gave you 
‘ance? My girl—my girl RA’ 
je Jack Dugan. Fernie relaxed 
>r pink counterpane and slept. 
» ate her breakfast in a kimono, 
\aing-paper comics propped up be- 
Reheated oatmeal. Reheated 


“th yourself an egg, Fernie,” called 
jher on one of her flying trips be- 
jnop and kitchen. ‘‘You don’t eat 
/nything any more.’”’ Annie paused 
(doorway, fond eyes on Fernie’s 
eos head. 

don’t have to come into the store 
jrning,’ she added generously. 
yurest up from dancing last night. 
‘n’t a tough place, Fernie, that 
od Arcade?”’ 
i2sighed. “There’s the bell, mom,”’ 
| patiently. 
- was off on another flying trip 
ithe store. Fernie shifted her paper 
vom the comics to the help-wanted 
d propped it up again. Female 
Janted—in black lettering. She 
sedily, and surreptitiously. When 
ame back again the comic section 
in facing Fernie. 

t to go downtown tomorrow morn- 
n,’ said Ferniesullenly. ‘‘ You don’t 
wash tomorrow morning. I got to 
town.” 
2 came back from downtown next 
a something between -a swagger and 
'. She found her father and mother 
inner with the absent’haste of folks 
ve eaten for years with one ear alert 
dell that means a customer. Fernie 
into a chair. Her cheeks were 
pink. 

ta job,” she announced.. 

» comprehended first. 
means she got a job downtown,” 
erpreted hastily for Henry. ‘I 
hat’s what she means, ain’t it, 

A job downtown. That’s all 

n’tit, Henry? We can get someone 
‘Ip in the store, you know, Henry.” 
woke her bread into bits. “It’s all 
‘ernie,’ she assured her. 

wiped his mouth. 

it ain’t all right,” he said slowly. 
etter she works in our store. You 
eed a job downtown, Fernie. You 
Te where we can have an eye on 
e joked feebly. 

it ain’t all,” said Fernie. She stood 
*r voice was high and dry. ‘That 
!—about the job. I’m movin’ too. 
vin’ away from here, to a place 
_ can bring my friends and not—” 
ered—“and not be ashamed,” she 
a determinedly. ‘I got a room at 
oung’s, with meals. It ain’t—it 
y use to say anything. It ain’t ——” 
1re joking, Fernie. She’s joking, 


n’t jokin’, mom.” 

y got up heavily and pushed his 
with his usual methodical slowness. 
can’t go,”’ he said over Fernie’s 
) his wife. “She can’t go, Annie. 
ys here with us.”’ He walked stolidly 
to the shop. 


sé. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“T just got to, mom. I just got to get 
away.’ Fernie was whining. Tears were 
rising in her eyes. 

“Tt ain’t right you should leave your 
father and mother, Fernie. It ain’t right 
you should.” 

“Ain’t right, mom? Ain’t right? Is 
it right I have to live this way? Is it right 
I have to live behind a delicatessen sign? 
Is it right I have to live in a place where 
I can’t bring my friends?” 

“Can’t bring your friends, Fernie!’ 
Annie caught this phrase hopefully. ‘You 
can bring your friends. Only last night 
pop was saying how we always have girls 
in the room there, playing the player 
piano.” 

“Tean’t. Itell youl can’t. I’m ashamed. 
A delicatessen sign. Only a back porch! 
Always a wash hangin’ out! Got to go 
through the store into the livin’ room! 
I tell you H 

“There’s Minnie and Lois—they always 
come. They don’t mind it that we live 
here.”’ 

“Oh, Minnieand Lois!”’ Fernie shrugged 
her thin shoulders. ‘‘I don’t mean them, 
mom. It’s my new friends I don’t care to 
bring here.’’ Shedried her eyes. She turned 
sullen again. ‘“‘We don’t have to live here. 
We don’t have to s 

“Tt’s saving for us to live here,’’ Annie 
explained gently. It was an old argument. 
“Your pop ——” 

“All right. Save! Save! Save!’ 
Fernie stormed, stamping her foot. ‘I’m 
goin’ to pack my things. I can go, I guess. 
I can go. Don’t you ” The storm 
subsided suddenly. She looked fearfully at 
her mother. “Don’t you let pop say any- 
thing to me. Don’t you let him—you 
hear?” 

Fernie, packing her things, felt Henry’s 
‘eyes upon her. He let the red curtain fall 
behind him and began wiping his pink 
hands nervously. 

“Look, Fernie,’ he began placatingly. 
“The joke has gone far enough now. You 
make worry for your mother. Unpack 
those things now and we'll talk about it 
some more. I—I could give you more 
money for working in our store.” He 
paused and looked at her uncertainly. 

“T don’t want more money.”’ 

“Allright. Sure.’’ He wiped his mouth 
with a trembling hand. “It’s all right you 
work in that dress store downtown then, 
and live here with us. With your father and 
mother, Fernie. It—it’s best. You make 
worry for your mother this way.” 

“T don’t want to live here,’ said Fernie 
with faltering obstinacy. ‘‘I can’t. I can’t 
live in a delicatessen any longer. I hate it 
here! Oh, I hate it, I hate it! I got to 
live—where I can bring my friends.” 

Her friends! Jack Dugan! Fernie shook 
out a white skirt, a yellow sweater, a green 
dress—the black lace with its blue ribbons. 
The black lace she had worn the night she 
met Jack Dugan. A cheap scent rose up 
about her from the folds of the black lace. 
Hollywood Arcade—lights—music—Jack 
Dugan ‘Say, can’t I see you daytime, 
sometimes?” Jack Dugan was saying 
pressingly now. ‘‘Can’t I see you lunch- 
time, Fernie? Can’t I call you up? Say, 
we don’t have to go trailing out with Min 
and Al all our lives, do we?”’ Jack Dugan’s 
eyes meaningful upon hers. ‘“‘My girl— 
where’d you get that hair?” Jack Dugan’s 
silken voice. Jack Dugan, his slender fin- 
gers laced possessively in hers every night 
now out at Hollywood Arcade. Jack 
Dugan, a man you couldn’t say good night 
to under a delicatessen sign. 

Fernie packed on. 

Henry raised the red curtain again and 
went back into the shop. 

“What does she say, Henry?” Annie 
looked at him with eager anxiety. Henry 
avoided her eyes. 

“She says—she’s going. She says, mom, 
she—hates it here.” 

A silence. 
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“T guess maybe she is going, Henry.” 

Another silence. 

“‘She’s got most of her things packed, it 
looks like.”’ 

They looked at each other. 

““We—we couldn’t do like she says, 
could we, pop?”’ Annie tied and retied a 
piece of twine. 

“You mean to sell out? To sell out 
Fenstermacher’s? How could we, Annie?” 
he asked simply. 

They looked at each other again. 

The screen door crashed. A customer. 

“Something for you?” Annie’s voice 
was high, smooth, mechanical. 


It had been a long time since Mrs. 
Young’s vine-shadowed front porch had 
seen anything as knife-thin, as keen, as 
graceful, as live-wire as Fernie Fenster- 
macher, with her yellow hair and pinked 
cheeks, swinging on the groaning porch 
swing in the black lace with the blue rib- 
bons. The boarders at Mrs. Young’s 
watched Fernie, and Fernie watched the 
corner around which Jack Dugan was to 
appear. 

Fernie’s color was high. A smile was 
pressed down almost out of sight in the cor- 
ners of her mouth. Her sea-blue eyes were 
dark with excitement. She was glorying in 
the Young front porch. True, it sagged at 
one end. The vines climbed up a rusty 
chicken wire. One elderly boarder had re- 
moved his collar. Yet Fernie gloried. It 
was a front porch with a shabby patch of 
lawn in front. The only sign in evidence 
was a modest card in the window. 

Jack Dugan. 

“F’lo, Fernie.” 

“Hilo, Wackes 

No show of their happiness in each other 
before these interested watchers. The yel- 
low bus bound for Hollywood Arcade. 
Fernie’s fingers laced in Jack’s as they gig- 
gled on the back seat. 

Lurching, crowding, bumping, colored 
lights. The screams of moonlight bathers. 
The whine of the carrousel. Saxophones 
sobbing a fox trot up on the dancing pa- 
vilion. 

“Some night, Jack. Oh—gosh!”’ 

“You want a soda, Fernie?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Say, it’s great to get away from Min 
and Al for a change. Ain’t it, baby?” 

Jack Dugan’s gray-green eyes were very 
near to Fernie’s over their straws. 

“Say, ain’t it, baby?” 

“ Ain’t it what?” 

“Great to be out here alone?” 

““H’m, maybe.” 

“Don’t. Don’t look at me like that.” 

““What’ll you do?” 

“You'll see what I’ll do.” 

“‘ Jackie ”? She grimaced at him. 

“Say! You—you little devil. Say, you 
know how I feel about you, Fernie?” The 
silk in Jack Dugan’s voice tore. 


“Say ” Fernie’s breath came sweet 
and quick. 
“Say ” More tearing of that silk. 


“Sure you know.” 

“Know what?” 

“Say, don’t tease me, Fernie. Maybe I 
ain’t glad I met you when I did, girl. 
Maybe I ain’t glad.” 

“Glad? Why you glad, Jack?” 

“Maybe I ain’t glad I didn’t spend my 
compensation money like I planned.” 

“Compensation money?” 


“Sure. Didn’t Al tell you, or Min? What | 


you think I’m livin’ on, honey?” 

“Why, you work, Jack. Don’t you 
work?” 

“Say, didn’t Min tell you? Honest? I 
just got out of the hospital, baby. I was in 
for four months, gettin’ fixed up inside. 
Hurt in the mills. I just been out three 
weeks.” 

“They gave you money for it?” Fernie 
released her straw dreamily. 

Jack stared fascinated at her lips for a 
moment. 
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Book: Cadillac 


Detroit’s Finest Hotel 


Moderately Priced 
Rooms 


It costs no more to enjoy the 
exceptional comfort and luxury 
of Book-Cadillac rooms, restau- 
rants and social facilities. 


Five hundred and sixty of the 
twelve hundred rooms with bath 
are priced at four and five dollars. 


All are full outside rooms with 
circulating ice water, individual 
bed lights and lighted mirrors. 


The hotel’s central location in 
the heart of the city’s business, 
theatrical and shopping districts 
makes it the logical choice for 
your stay in Detroit. 


LZ00 
Outside Rooms with Bath 
Rates A and up 


560 Rooms at 4 and %5 
Sample Rooms %5 to *8 


Special $1.25 Luncheon and 
$2.00 Dinner served in English 
Grill and Blue Room. Sunday 
Dinner in Venetian Room, $2. 
Club Breakfast, 85c. and $1. 
Cafeteria Service in Coffee Shop. 
Eighteen shops and broker’s office 
in building; Barber Shop and 
Beauty Parlor operated by Ter- 
minal Barber Shop; Private 
Conference Rooms. 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY -: DETROIT 


WASHINGTON Bivp. AT MICHIGAN AVE. 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President 


LIFSEY TOURS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

527 Fifth Avenue 
Harriman National Bank Bldg. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
14 Cockspur, S. W. 1. 
P. & O. Building 


PARIS, FRANCE 
43 Avenue de l’Opera 
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The Season’s Shirt 
Surprise 


"THERE'S a touch of Paris in 

the pastelled patterns; a hint 
of London in the fine sturdy 
weaves of madras and broad- 
cloth. But only New England, 
with its flair for fine craftsman- 
ship, could create shirts of such 
custom-character to sell so 
reasonably. 


Forty years of fine-shirt making 
speak for themselves in the 
WHITNEY DRESMORE line. And 
the distinctive designs are only a surface 
indication of the super-quality hidden 
in every stitch and seam. All the new 
shades in the most popular styles. 


WHITNEY 
Pajamas and Nightshirts 


WHITNEY quality through and through in 
these fine Pajamas of Flannelet. Striking 
color combinations; new ideas and design; 
“custom” cut and finish. And exceptional 
value in solid comfort and long wear. 


Men’s Wear stores and departments 
are now featuring the DRESMORE 
Line. In fine madras and broadcloth, 


WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY EE , 


Makers of Men’s Fine Shirts and Pajamas 
Leominster, Mass. 


Creators of the famous Whitney Playmore 
Sport Shirt and Junior Playmore for Boys. 


£ 


f 


lire core ene cn 


(oft DRESMORE 


SHIRTS £300 & $3.50 


BP Hack uies » 
= eae. ae 
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| like that. Fernie’s eighteen.” 
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“Gee, Jack’s a peach of a felloy 
“T know,” said Fernie drea) 
know.” She gave the swing 
Young’s porch a lazy push with 
“One month,” Minnie marvel 
month! You vamped him, all righ 
it goin’ to be?” Minnie’s bl 
luminous, were wide upon her fri 
“Soon.” Fernie turned the ri 
and around upon her finger. She 
her eyes at it. She held it off t 
and tried to catch in it the inco} 
delicate colors of a mill-tow 
“We’re just goin’ off some evenin 
ton,” she went on. “Jack says we 
take you and Al for witnesses, if yi 
“I'd love to, Fernie. Say, w 
goin’ to live?” fe 
“Live? Oh, Id’ know.” Fernij; 
with happy vagueness. “Say 
funny,” she volunteered. She ¢ 
thinking how funny Jack was. “ 
he funny though? Full of secrets), 
didn’t know what he’s up to.” “Jp 
fond scorn about her lips. “He's; 
place to live and is fixin’ it up tc 
me, that’s what he’s doin’. As if 
fool me! Askin’ me if I liked a pla 
or a graphophone, Min! Th 
that HY 
“What'd you tell him, Fernie, 
piano?’”’ Min’s eyes glistened } 
shared secrets. A marriage was 
marriage was a marriage. Ferniea 
“Sure, a player piano,” Fernie; 
idly, laughter simmering in her ey 
seem more homelike.” . 
“Jack goin’ back into the mills?) 
curiosity was boundless. pi 
“Oh, Jack’s goin’ into busine” 
Fernie importantly. “Into busine! 
his compensation money, you kno, 
week he was lookin’ at a garage, bul! 
he gave it up. He’s full of secret! 
giggled. She turned her ring to the 
“He’s a peach, Jack is.”’ Minni 
enviously. at 
The groaning of Mrs. Young’; 
swing. Fernie’s happiness spilling ox 
giggles. Die 
“Gee, I often wish I was a blond’ 
nie said absently at length. . 
“A blonde!” Fernie broke into ais 
of laughter. “Say, Al’s crazy abouy 
she comforted then. “Just crazy abit 
Al is.” ' 
‘ 
7 


“Money?” he said then. “Sure. Some. 
Y’ see, I can’t work heavy work no more— 
at least not for a long time. Say, I was 
goin’ to take that money and buy a little 
car and loaf around and have some fun. 
Now MG 

“What you goin’ to do now, Jack?” 

“Maybe I ain’t glad I met you when I 
did. Another month and that roll’d have 
been shot. No kiddin’, Fernie.” 

“What you goin’ to do with it now, 
Jackie?” Fernie’s voice was softly per- 
sistent, her lips moist from her drink. 

His eyes held hers. 

“As if you didn’t know, baby! As if you 
didn’t know!” 

“What? What, Jack?” 

“Never you mind. I’m lookin’ around. 
I’m not sayin’ a thing just now, but I’m 
lookin’ around. Not sayin’ a word, that’s 
Jack Dugan, baby.” 

He pressed her arm as they made their 
way toward the wailing saxophones on the 
dancing pavilion. 


‘ 


Sunday morning seeped up and up and 
up in a drowsy maze about the members of 
the boarding-house family at Young's. 
Fernie came to the telephone from the 
depths of a luxurious second sleep. 

“Oh, is that you, mom?”’ There was a 
trace of disappointment in her voice. 

“Gee, I’d like to—wish I could, mom— 
sure, I like them—yes, I like that too— 
some feed—say, what you and Henry cele- 
bratin’—Christmas?” Fernie’s laugh rang 
through the shabby hall at Young’s. 

“No, honest, I can’t. Y’ see, mom, two 
fellows are hirin’ a car to take me and Min- 
nie out for the day—well, you see, they’ll 
want us to go to a restaurant, mom—nice 
fellows? Sure they’re nice fellows—comin’ 
up? Sure I’m comin’ up—well, I know I 
ain’t been, but—I don’t know what day. 
Say—sure I’ll call you up—now, mom.” 
Impatience flicked Fernie’s voice. She 
twisted her arm to bring her wrist watch 
into view. “Nothin’ for you to worry’ 
about, mom. Well, I ain’t got all day, 
mom—sure—all right.”’ 

“She says,”’ Annie relayed to Henry with 
forced cheerfulness—‘‘she says she can’t 
come to dinner today on account of having 
promised to go on a picnic e 

“Did you tell her we had ii 

“Yes, I told her all we had, everything 
she likes. But she had promised to go with 
Minnie A: 

“Sure, I know,” Henry agreed reason- 
ably. His heavy shoulders slumped. 

They went in silence about the Sunday 
morning task of trying to bring order out 
of chaos in Fenstermacher’s Delicatessen. 
“T’ll stack these cans up now, if you hand 
them to me, Annie,’ Henry said at length. 
“Just as soon as I finish cleaning out this 
case,’ Annie returned. ‘“‘There.” She gave 
it a final swab. 
“Seems like 
“Yes, Henry?” 

“Seems like she might have come once, 
Annie.” 

“Now, you know how time flies.” 
“Sure, time flies.” 

“Look, Henry, you’re mixing peas with 
the tomatoes.” 

Henry righted his cans. 

“What do you think, Annie?” He 
paused with a can in each hand to look 
down at his wife. His eyes were anxious, 
uncertain. 

“What I think, Henry? Well—well, any- 
ways, she ought maybe to have her own 
bedroom, Henry. Girls think a lot of things 


ys Sy 


— 


“Oh, Al—AI, he Look, 
here comes your mother.” ; 
“Oh!” Fernie slipped the ring f 
finger hastily and thrust it into here 
“Don’t say anything, Min.” 
“Don’t she know?” Ft 
““No’’—sullenness descended like ¢ 
over the pink and white gayety of | 
face. “We got enough to fight abou 
comin’ now to bawl me out for not 
home, I guess. Mind, don’t you si 
thing, Min.” i 
“Sure not.” 2 | 
Fernie advanced to the edge of ti 
ging steps. a 
“H’lo, mom,” she called. “Say, a 
seen you for a week, mom. Wh¢} 
been? Every time I call up I can’t, 
answer. Honest. Say, that old plie 
the blink again?” a i 
Ten minutes later Annie Fenster A 
was rocking on the porch of the 0 
boarding house, rocking and laugh 
rich laugh and beaming from one I 
another. 2 
“Look at her, Min,’’ Annie laugl! : 
lightedly. ‘Look at her once, Mir y 
can’t believe it. That’s what I said’ 
I said, ‘Fernie won’t be able to belie 
pop.’ It’s a surprise all right, al 
Fernie? I said to pop, ‘Fernie’ll ne 4 
lieve it till I put her on the street ¢ # 
bring her out to see it with her oy 
Min, look at her”—Annie gurgled | 
happiness—‘“‘she can’t say a word!’ 
Annie was right. Fernie couldn’tal 
word. She looked at Minnie with p# 
her eyes. . 
“It’s stucco, you said, didn’t 
Minnie asked faintly. ‘“Stucco’s nic 
Fenstermacher.”’ ; 


a” 


“What do you think, Annie?” 

“What do you think, Henry?” 
“‘Wait—there’s a customer.” 

“Don’t get down. I’ll take him ——” 
“Something for you?” 

Annie smiled her pleasant smile, her 
hands fluttering about her white apron. 


“Gee, it’s a peach, Fernie.” 
Minnie looked enviously at the little 
stone on Fernie’s third finger. 
“Ain’t it, Min? I’ve had it three days 


already.” (Continued on Page 157) 


i ‘Continued from Page 154) 

Sinice and clean,” the older woman 
‘enthusiastically. ‘So nice and clean 
‘zy, Fernie—you should see a 
{i a bungalow, you said, didn’t you?” 
a Min. - 

y,a bungalow. All on one floor, con- 
e, like we're used to it, Fernie. A 
“cn for you, Fernie. As soon as you 
g an afternoon off we'll go to buy the 
ie. So much new furniture we 
jny! You wouldn’t believe it, Min- 
ee spoke at last. “Pop sold out,” 
sl stupidly. “Pop ¢ 

Se; we’re getting too old for that 
k/our pop and me,”’ Annie explained 
ly “Work all the time. Late at night. 
ds. My! Twenty-three years we 
t p Fenstermacher’s’’—there was a 
e’ regretful pride in her voice. “‘Now 
yt you to have things like other girls, 
1, Pop can havea garden. I fy 
EF» sold out,’”’ Fernie repeated dazedly. 
Tok at her, Min.” Annie laughed 
i} “I wish pop could see her. Well, 
. » are wasting time and pop’s waiting 
yout there.” She bustled to her feet 
‘amed down on them. “Come on! 
‘\me along, Min. It’s nice for a ride.”’ 
e ie walked to the decrepit railing of 
. oung’s porch. She slouched against 
r'-decorated post, her back to Annie. 
lan’t go,” she said slowly. “I got a 
I got a date, mom.” 

| stood up suddenly. She began to 
Jaervously. 

Vl, I got to go now,” she began, 
(ag Annie’s eyes. 

Imie”—Annie was saying slowly— 
1 you want to come out and see, 
1? Fernie.” 

gtie turned. She took her ring from 
jcket and slipped it on. She twisted 
nd and around on her finger. 

Nit, mom,” she said. “Wait. I got 
‘iing to tell you too.” 


jie Fenstermacher walked slowly 
to the corner for her car. Her limbs 
‘ike leaden weights. Let’s see—she 
eant to walk around by the delica- 
. —by Fenstermacher’s—no, it wasn’t 
‘rmacher’s now. She had meant to 
around and see what kind of sign 
w proprietor had put up. What was 
iry had said? Something about an 
c-lighted sign, was it? Annie was 
ng with difficulty. 

she decided—no, she wouldn’t. walk 
1 that way tonight. She couldn’t 
t that sign tonight, swinging over 
xrmacher’s. No, she’d take her car. 
‘ust tell Henry. 

‘motorman came through the car at 
id of the line. He was banging the 
into reverse. He looked curiously at 
and she changed her seat apathet- 


k at the town end of the line he 
1 at her more curiously, but Annie 
ot change her seat this time. Annie 
ermacher had been forty years in 
ica and her clothes were good depart- 
store ready-mades, but she looked now 
ely like a peasant woman, hunched 
in her seat. She had that stupid, 
1 look. Wrapped up in something. 
town again, while the car waited for 
ast bound to pass it, the motorman 
ered through with an impulse of kind- 
_ He leaned over Annie. 

hat’s your stop, lady?” he asked. 
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Annie roused herself. With an effort she 
gave him her pleasant smile. ‘Pine and 
Twenty-sixth,”’ she told him. 

Then she squared her shoulders, gripped 
her shabby bag. Of course—of course she 
must get home, home to that strange, new 
stucco bungalow, and tell Henry. She must 
explain things to Henry. She must some- 
how make things right for him. She sum- 
moned her pleasant smile. Their Fernie 
married—grandchildren, maybe 

Annie looked about her. Where were 
they? Why, they were right down below 
the lumber yards, waiting for the east 
bound to pass. She winked her eyes rapidly 
many times. Why, she wasn’t a hundred 
yards from Fenstermacher’s! She turned 
around. She’d see that sign. That sign 
winked at her from the other side of Don- 
lon’s Meat Market. 

Jack Dugan’s. 


Smell of vinegar; smell of spices; dry 
smell of packing boxes. Red orange mounds 
of cheese; moist yellow slabs of cheese; red 
rings of bologna; illustrated color cards. 

Fernie Fenstermacher hunched on a 
cracker box in the center of Fenstermach- 
er’s Delicatessen. No, not Fenstermacher’s 
now 

“Well, say, did I have a surprise or didn’t 
I? Well, say!’’ Jack Dugan’s voice was soar- 
ing, Irish, a triumphant harp string. “A 
business and a place tolive! Allin one shot! 
Say, won’t I be the lucky bird, my little 
sweetie right here with me all day? Say, 
you’re not to help though, honey. Sure 
not.” He came over to her seriously. ‘‘Well, 
maybe Saturday nights, just at first, if 
there’s a rush. Well,’’ he looked down at 
her fondly, “‘say something, honey. Say 
something!’’ He laughed. ‘‘Won’t it be 
pretty fine, me workin’ right here where 
you can keep an eye on me’’—he went 
down on his knees beside her—‘“‘ you singin’ 
in there in that little livin’ room or playin’ 
the player piano? Say, will that be pretty 
fine or won’t it, baby?’’ He caught her 
exultantly and lifted her up from the cracker 
box. ‘‘What do you think, honey?” 

Fernie’s sea-blue eyes deepened to ink 
under his scrutiny. 

“Sure. Sure it’ll be fine, Jack.” 

“cc Sa ” 

“Nothin’ finer, Jack. Nothin’ finer!” 
She danced away from him. ‘Look! Say, 
Jack, look here—say, cans of beans, cans 
of salmon, cans of peaches!”’ 

He stopped her with a kiss. “‘Speakin’ of 
peaches,”’ he explained. 

She giggled. She danced away again. 

“Say, Jack—look here! That cute bell 
on the door. Look! I'll yell, ‘Mr. Dugan, 
throw me a can of beans for dinner!’ We'll 
have beans and Swiss cheese and vegetable 
soup and—say! You'll take a bite and the 
bell will ring ay 

“Say, you—you— Pretty cute! Pretty 
darn cute! Gee”’ He came close and 
stilled her dancing and her giggling with 
one sweep of his armsand lips. ‘Gee, ain’t 
I the lucky bird though? Say, you do like 
it here, don’t you, Fernie?’’ He was kissing 
her lips and eyelashes. “‘Gee, I was kind of 
seared,” he confessed. ‘‘I thought maybe 
I should’ve talked to you about it first, but 
the thing came up. Say, you do like it, don’t 
you? You and me here 4: 


“Sure I like it. Sure I do, Jack.” 

“Say—say, you love me, Fernie?”’ 

“Sure.”’ She kissed his lips flatly and 
clingingly. ‘‘Sure. It must be love. It must 
be love”’—she caught her breath— ‘‘Jackie.”’ 
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horn of the saddle further to accentuate the 
stiffness of his general poise. There is no 
grace about any portion of him; he isn’t out 
for grace anyway. He’s out to get some- 
where and to stand in his stirrups until his 
horse stops trotting. For that matter, the 
Westerner, paradoxically, does most of his 
riding on foot. Hestands when his horse is 
going uphill, raising himself out of the saddle 
and leaning awkwardly forward to aid his 
mount as much as possible. He stands 
when his beast goes pitching downhill, with 
his hip bones resting against the cantle. He 
stands when he throws his rope, when his 
horse makes a turn upon what seems to be 
a space not larger than a dime, when it 
lopes or gallops—and when it bucks. 

An operation, by the way, which happens 
much more often in fiction than in fact. 
It’s true that a cow pony will buck now and 
then, particularly if he has been off the job 
for a time, or is just being broken to his life 
work, and is slightly tangled in his mind as 
to the necessity for going at a lope over 
country where a hoof may go into a badger 
hole, of whirling with lightning swiftness at 
a neck-rein touch when a fractious critter 
suddenly attempts to dodge and go in a dif- 
ferent direction, of stopping as if shot when 
the rope has swirled through the air and 
dropped about the horns of a desired cow 
beast, or any one of the hundred and one 
other things that any well-informed cow 
pony should do. And when that happens, 
the Westerner lugubriously takes the buck 
out of him, provided he can stick on his 
back, following which the pony decides to 
be a good boy and usually stays by his re- 
solve. And sometimes the cow-puncher 
does it by other means than a succession of 
buckin’-horse contests. 


Al Sure Cure for a Bucking Horse 


Going over Crede Pass, for instance, 
Jack Nankervis and myself met another 
pack outfit, led by a large horse which 
walked as though he were on the proverbial 
pins. 

His eyes were straight ahead, his gait 
was mincing. When he reached an ob- 
struction, he didn’t leap it; when he hit the 
bottom of a gully, he did not plow up the 
other side with the increase of speed so 
common to the Western animal. The cow- 
puncher grinned. 

“Thet’s my Sunday-school hogs,” he an- 
nounced. “‘Ain’t he gentle?” 

“But what,” asked Jack, “is that gadget 
you’ve got on his bridle?” 

Again a grin. 

“Thet’s my gentler,’ came the an- 
nouncement. Then, while we stared at the 
smoothly fashioned little billy, made from 
a hammer handle and fastened by a small 
piece of whang leather to the brow strap of 
the bridle—‘“‘ Yuh see, thet hoss is one o’ 
th’ nicest hosses yuh ever seen—’ceptin’ 
thet he would buck. Jest a buckin’ fool. 
Thet sort 0’ thing may be all right for these 
rodeo hands, but it ain’t overpleasant to no 


| self-respectin’ cow-punch to go gallyvantin’ 


through th’ air ever’ mornin’ when he goes 
out to step on his hoss. So I thought I’d 
start packin’ him an’ see if a few beddin’ 
rolls an’ sech wouldn’t take it out of him. 
It never done no sech thing. He bucked 
em off faster’n I could put ’em on. So I 
went an’ got this here idee an’ it’s worked 
splendid. 

“Yuh see,’’ he explained, “it don’t cause 
no ruction as long’s he’s actin’ fair ’n’ 
square. It won’t even raise no rumpus when 
he’s trottin’ or runnin’—th’ jar ain’t 
enough. But when he goes up in th’ air 
about a yard an’ then comes down stiff- 
legged with his feet bunched, this little 
thingamajig wallops him on the nose an’ it 
makes him plain uncomf’table. Fack is he 
ain’t bucked for ten days now, an’ I’ve 
rode him fust thing in th’ mornin’ a couple 
o’ times. Figgerin’ on takin’ it off tomor- 
row—he’s shore a sweet hoss when he ain’t 
buckin’.”’ 
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Which may carry a hint, perhaps, that 
not all cow ponies are supposed to buck. 
They’re not. In fact none of them are; 
they’re work animals, built to round up 
stock, buck blizzards, fight trails, go places 
as swiftly as possible and come back again 
without leaving their riders behind some- 
where with a bruised head or a broken leg, 
resultant from having failed to stick in the 
saddle. The bucking horse of the West is 
an entirely different animal. He’s trained, 
but untamed, as the circus billboards would 
say, and bucking is his life work, just as be- 
ing a faithful, dependable mount is the life 
work of the cow pony. 

The bucking horse, as such, never stops. 
Up on the Chugwater, in Wyoming, for in- 
stance, there is Eddie McCarthy, who 
raises buckin’ horses as a part of his liveli- 
hood, taking his string from rodeo to rodeo, 
and the same horses buck as enthusiasti- 
cally at one place as they do at another. At 
a dozen places through the West are 
ranches where the announcement that an 
outlaw horse which refuses to accept saddle 
or rider has bobbed up, either in the neigh- 
borhood or a hundred miles away, will 
cause the owner to forget all other engage- 
ments and go tearing down the road in his 
flivver in search of another member to add 
to the string which he furnishes to the va- 
rious round-up and cow-hand contest shows 
which thrive like weeds through every 
Western state. It’s a business now, this 
furnishing of bucking strings, just the same 
as the raising of cattle or sheep. But 
they’re bucking horses, and bucking horses 
only. They don’t double at anything else, 
for they’re as mean and cantankerous as 
the usual Western horse is faithful. 

It is that faithfulness, incidentally, 
whether he be cow pony or mountain-pack 
plug, which makes the man of the West 
seethe when he hears all horses west of the 
Nebraska line described as smoke-blowing 
beasts of meanness and undependability. 
They’re the opposite. They'll prove a lot 
more worthy, the Western man will tell you, 
in a pinch where your life depends upon the 
sense of the animal under you, than many a 
beast that travels the bridle paths. And 
when one hits the pack trail into the wilds, 
in response to that urge within all of us to 
get away from the crowd and find the fishing 
spot where a thousand others haven’t 
whipped the stream or lake before you, the 
trip isn’t to be that of a boulevard. 


The Best in Pack Animals 


Trails are vagrant things, creatures of 
fancy. Where they choose, they can be as 
smooth and pleasant as a ballroom floor, 
their carpetings of pine needles sinking be- 
neath the hoofs of the horses like well-filled 
cushions. But as suddenly they can veer 
forth into the open, where the grass grows 
green from constant seepage, and where the 
snowflowers bloom at the edge of drifts 
which eternally send their moisture to 
create difficulties for those who would cross 
that way. Or veer into rock slides, or into 
willows, or tumbling streams which seem to 
halt in their plunging course downhill just 
long enough to create a flattened place at 
which a sure-footed animal may cross and 
one less sure-footed go downward. And if 
there is one thing that a Western horse is 
above all else, it is sure-footed. 

Of course he’s not the thing of impossi- 
bilities, such as the mule and the burro. 
But he’s more comfortable in his mentality, 
and he’ll get farther in the long run, espe- 
cially if one merely is assembling animals 
for a certain trip, and not for a steady diet 
of packing. For the man who must pack 
continually, there is, of course, the mule, 
with his faster stride, his greater strength 
and doggedness. But a mule possesses 
something else—stubbornness, and a pack 
train moves only as swift as its slowest 
member. 

Which was not very fast back in the days 
when packing from place to place was a 


more important form of sctsoll 
than it is today. Then it was th 
which formed the means of loc 
slow, deliberate, with a sure-footedy 
ceeded only by that of a sheep ora 
tain goat, and a temperament equal 
by that of—the burro himself. | 
the trails that exist today in the 
Mountains are those which were f 
ated by burro train, as a weird ar 
country was opened, first by the pros 
and then by the heterogeneous 7 
hangers-on which followed his dis 
Naturally, in such days, there was p 
for the building of a road to a new bo 
The greatest district in America 
were all the greatest—had just be 
covered, and life itself seemed to ¢ 
upon getting there quickly. The res) 
that the packer brought forth his st 
burros and put upon them the begi 
of a town. Then over the hills he y 
the building of a new community. 
7 | 
In and Out of Bogs | 


K 

Which way he went made little | 
ence, just so the burros could negot} 
There are mountain passes in the Ry 
today which rise as high as thirteen} 
sand feet, while within five miles thi 
range can be crossed at a bare elever} 
sand. But the burros could make} 
and that was all that was necess | 
wasn’t the time in those hectic days 
around for easy modes of travel. 
for instance, one can reach Leadyillit 
graveled surfaces, without ever the rm 
a set of chains, even in rainy weathe 
there was a time, during the early 
when every saddle of the mountainz 
forth its pack string hurrying to tl} 
bonanza, that things were not s0( 
when animals sank in the mire an 
there; when even human beings went) 
and when there came into being a c 
now a classic in the West—that 
wanderer, floundering along a boggyse 


of the Rockies, mad at the drizzling w + 


mad at the country and at himself fe 
having penetrated it, only suddenly) 
something upon which he could ye) 
spleen, a hat, lying right side up in thn 
before him. g 

Whereupon he kicked, and a voiera 
from deep in the mire: 

“Hey, I don’t mind you bustin’ 
hat o’ mine, but be derned careful 't 
here hoss an’ saddle thet’s under me 

Nor is the story so far-fetched aih 
One day Jack Nankervis and I rodeth) 
the flat stretches of Taylor Park, 
other side of Grizzly Mountain, on tl¥ 


I, 
ei 
iB 


nervous snortings as they pause at thei 
eye every inch of ground before ther 
then, in response to the spurs—like § 
sible person giving way to the ent 
of an imbecile—go faithfully forw 


miracle, bring themselves to dry 
before the mire entraps them. Thest 
of the hoofs as they are pulled doje 
forth, only to sink deeper; the sway 
bodies, the lurching, the twisting—i$ 
though the rider himself were there t 
bog, fighting it out himself. ; ‘ 

So we looked ahead with a thrill «i 
The hummocks had ended; ten feet 
was a stretch of grayish sandy soil, 
meant a welcome relief after having , 
our way for a quarter of a mile. /% 
Nankervis pointed and grinned. Inc 
Little Major, Jack’s mount, swung thilt 
the last of his task with that peculia! 
of a horse at the end of a difficult ta: 


se 


(Continued from Page 158) 

+/;e and rider were down in an instant, 
, with an instinctive motion, already 
j ysened the strap which held my rope 
1 1s urging my pinto to the very edge 
hummocks that I might toss the 
x omy floundering partner, just swing- 
self clear from the saddle and liter- 
» yrowing himself back to the more 
a. footing of the black bog. Quick- 
4 And Little Major lying there quiver- 
; , though he knew that motion was 
j¢, that it would only send him deeper. 
Qi:kly we got a rope around his neck 
j ,otted it that it might not choke him. 
> men and horses straining, we dragged 
n| firmer footing, while the sands closed 
“il him, dry-appearing, alluring, in 
itor the next victim which might come 
_ A burro perhaps in a case like that 
s| have been much better. In the first 
e he wouldn’t have trotted—far be it 
ni burro to exert himself to that ex- 
‘ secondly, a burro seems to have 


x. sense about danger, and an exceeding 
f regard for obliging a master by 
n where he doesn’t care to go. 


| Treasure Named Charlie 


3, the burro as a beast of burden is a 
yearing factor of Rocky Mountain life 
P Time was when he bloomed as the 
end his angelic hee-haw filled the crisp 
tain air as the fabled dew covers 
. When every mountain pass was 
ated with his kind, jogging along upon 
ere, and carrying everything from 
ure to unassembled mining machinery 
2newborn camps, that activities might 
‘in spite of the lack of railroad and the 
3a thoroughfare. When the tin-can 
| of the little mining towns needed no 
or rain to rob them of their labels— 
urros attended to that as soon as the 
were dumped, vying with the goats as 
sich could hang up the best record for 
* consumption. When every corner 
in Colorado carried from one to ten 
sectors on its books, taking in payment 
alf his claim if he struck it rich. 
en the burro was in his prime; the 
eness of a mining camp was gauged by 
ypulation of burros,-and alarm clocks 
-not needed. When a burro really 
1s down to the task of sounding off and 
his soul into a mountain-filling hee- 
a good steam whistle is necessary to 
nhim out. But the burro isa depart- 
hing now. 
aere he has gone I do not know. Per- 
to the place he came from—which is 
gue to the average miner as the region 
s exodus. Only sufficient that he is 
. Not entirely, of course, for he still 
sin the sheep camps, as they annually 
le the sweet-grassed regions of the high 
try with their blatting charges; or 
lers the streets of deserted mining 
s; or frequents the summer resorts, 
e energetic boys rent him out to en- 
astic tourists at fifty cents a day. But 
e there were fifty there is now one. 
times, far away in the hills, one sees 
ong, waving ears and stubby tail as a 
) beast seampers away at his approach, 
ng gone wild and taking his living as 
ie deer and the elk. 
ith him has departed, too, the man who 
ed his companion—the professional 
er, who, with a cross-sectioned instru- 
of torture known as a pack saddle and 
Inese puzzle called a diamond hitch, 
| be depended upon somehow to get 
the mountains anything from a sack 
ur to a half-sized church organ—and 
the back of a burro. At the very start 
rrecent.pack trip, Jack Nankervis and 
: our horse wrangler. We hardly gave 
thought, save one of sympathy for a 
who had attempted to do what he had 
easily when twenty years younger, 
vho had fallen an easy prey to fatigue, 
s of spirit, to depression and to illness 
| he had attempted to carry age upon 
houlders over a trail which demanded 
We were in pack country, mining 
try, timber country, country where the 
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roads were few; where there were isolated 
settlements and little towns far from the 
railroad. Certainly there would be no 
difficulty 

But before we had finished with our task 
we had enlisted the services of the entire 
forest-service division for that district—on 
the trail one turns to the ever-ready, ef- 
ficient forest service for aid as an automo- 
bilist would hunt a garage—every livery- 
stable man and half a dozen other sources 
before finally Smith, the forest ranger, came 
to us, bearing in his wake a wide-eyed treas- 
ure in the form of Charlie. 

A treasure in more ways than one. 
Charlie could pack. Charlie knew horses. 
But beyond all that, Charlie represented 
something more—a cross section of a fading 
existence; that country beyond the railroad 
where persons live in log houses and let the 
rest of the world go racing on while they 
continue to exist according to the traditions 
of fifty years ago, when the Rockies were 
new and a pay streak that would run a hun- 
dred dollars to the ton for a year or two 
meant solid comfort for the rest of one’s 
life. 

Charlie wanted the job. One could see it 
by the pop of his eyes, the nervous twitch- 
ing of the hands, the excited way in which 
he followed us about—a thin, wiry young 
fellow, with tremendous boots covering the 
landscape—number elevens, as he later ex- 
plained to us, because his big toes had de- 
parted a year or so ago under the weight of 
a falling sheet of steel in the building of a 
gold dredge—and an expression almost of 
piteous yearning as he trailed us and told us 
what a good boy he’d be if we’d only give 
him the job. 

Which was a bit unusual, since he was 
the only one of his kind that we’d been 
able to find, and since the job which 
awaited him wasn’t exactly a picnic. For 
a horse wrangler with a pack outfit has no 
sweet existence. As an example: 

We were camped one morning high upon 
the Flat Tops, near what is left of the town 
of Carbonate—now merely so many rotting 
logs, with the weeds growing within, where 
once were sheltered human beings bent 
upon the grubbing of riches—where riches 
were not to be found. It was cold, in spite 
of the fact that the month was July. The 
wind, chill with the breath of the snowdrifts 
which lay on the ridges behind us, moaned 
through the misshapen timber-line trees 
and sent us more than once to the welcome 
warmth of the fire as we prepared the packs 
for the move of the day. 


Long-Distance Horse Wrangling 


But suddenly we halted in our activities. 
From over the hill, borne upon the shrill 
wind, had come the sound of a bell, to be 
followed a moment later by a string of 
horses moving steadily in single file as 
they dipped over the ridge, skirted our 
camp, and at aswift walk went onward into 
the distance, finally to disappear. A half 
hour passed, finally to display a speeding 
figure, coming over the rise on a fast lope 
and heading for Baldy, one of our string, 
staked out in the marsh grass. 

_“Thinks it’s his horse,’”’ said Jack, and 
to circumvent a possible argument, I 
mounted Spot and moved forward. The 
flying horseman came closer—to pass Baldy 
and head straight for me. 

“Got a cigarette?” he asked. 

I replied that I had, and furnished it. 
Whereupon he puffed feverishly for a full 
minute. Then 

“Seen anything of a bunch of horses?” 

I had, and told him. He pushed forward 
a gloved hand. 

‘‘Lend me a couple more of them pills, 
won’t you?” he begged. ‘‘To last me till I 
get back. I’m camp mover for the Big Bar 
sheep outfit, and them hosses fogged out on 
me during the night. Didn’t think they’d 
be far away an’ I left camp without break- 
fast, smokes or nothin’.”’ 

“How far have you come?’’ I asked. 

“Fifteen miles,” came the laconic answer 
as he stuffed half a package of cigarettes 
into his sheepskin-lined vest and put the 
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spurs to his horse. ‘Bet I’ll stake them 
babies out after this!” 

Then he was gone, to a three-mile ride 
before he reached his runaways, and eight- 
een more back to camp, a total jaunt of 
thirty-six miles—just to bring in the horses! 

Which may give a possible idea of the 
choice little duties of a horse wrangler. All 
in the world he has to do is to arise at four 
o’clock in the morning and slide forth into 
the frosty air of the continental divide, 
sashay through the high, wet grass, move in 
a seemingly aimless course here and there 
for half an hour until he picks up the trail 
of his animals, and then follow them down 
until at last he can catch the slight tinkle of 
the horse bell, attached to the most tract- 
able creature, and finally bring them into 
camp. For horses will wander in spite of 
hobbles, in spite of everything. 

One may search all afternoon for an ideal 
place in which to camp—the idealness of 
which is gauged entirely by water and good 
feed for the horses, with the humans of the 
outfit taking second place—one may ‘hobble 
his horses and lead them into a perfect 
heaven of feed, with the best bunch grass in 
the whole Rocky Mountain region, with 
good dry spots for rolling and resting, and 
then—chase them five miles in the morning, 
because during the night they have taken 
a horse notion to see what is on the other 


side of the hill. 


Why Charlie Wanted the Job 


Once in the Rabbit Ear range, Jack and 
the wrangler and myself lost three hours 
in evading a tremendous section of tumbled 
rock which sheered off in precipitous drops, 
because we felt sure that if we ever at- 
tempted to make our objective by that 
course it would in all surety result in 
the death of one of our horses. So we 
made agonizing detours, and encountered 
stretches of deadfall which hemmed us in 
time after time until a means of exit seemed 
impossible. We forded creeks and dropped 
through long stretches of bog—thankful 
even for that, since it had saved us the 
danger of that tremendous stretch of rock. 
Then at last, congratulating ourselves upon 
our sagacity, we made camp, hobbled our 
horses and turned them loose into a perfect 
Eden of grass. 

The next morning our wrangler arose, 
went whistling forth—and disappeared. An 
hour passed. Two. Then frantic calls for 
assistance from far away. He had found 
the horses, chain hobbles and all, upon the 
very pinnacle of that stretch of dangerous 
rock which we had worked the entire after- 
noon previous to avoid. Which forms one 
reason why horse wranglers are such excel- 
lent cussers, and why anybody, after a pack 
trip, can give Captain Kidd and all the rest 
of the pirate outfit cards, spades and big 
and little casino, and then beat them hands 
down at the use of staple and fancy cuss 
words. There is no animal in the world so 
lovable, so dependable, so faithful—and so 
downright ornery as a mountain pack horse! 

Add to these little details the labor of 
saddling three or four horses, packing four 
more, riding twenty-five miles a day—one 
seldom makes more with a pack string— 
unpacking, feeding the animals, chopping 
wood for the camp fire and helping gen- 
erally with the chores, all for three dollars a 
day, and one has a good idea of why Jack 
and myself were a bit surprised at Charlie’s 
mad desire for that ‘‘position.”’ Nor did 
the reason come out until that night, when, 
tremendous new spurs clanking proudly 
upon his number eleven boots, in spite of 
the fact that we had finished our riding 
some five hours before, Charlie and I went 
down to Twin Lakes to get some sucker 
minnows for the Mackinaw trout fishing of 
the following day. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you,”’ said Charlie as he 
tripped in the darkness over the three-inch 
shanks of those proud spurs—‘“‘T’ll tell you 
just how it is. It’s all right up here in the 
summertime when the tourists are comin’ 
through an’ you can make a few dollars 
doing chores or sellin’ ’em sucker bait; but 
winter closes down in October and lasts 
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make{wo tons 


of coal do 


the work of 
three 
ou would be amazed to know 
how much precious coal you 
waste fighting air which is always 
ready to rush back into radiators 
the minute the fires are banked. 
When you keep out air, radiators 


hold their heat longer and warm up 
much more quickly in the morning. 


Air must be vented from all 
steam radiators, but Hoffman 
Vacuum Valves not only freely let 
air out of radiators—they keep it 
out, 


The Thirty Day 


Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Put a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find 
that the radiators you are testing are still 
hot. In the morning they will be the first 
to heat. That is because air has been kept 
out. That is the magic of a vacuum. 


Send the coupon for ‘‘Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief’’ which explains in 
simple words just why the vacuum created 
by Hoffman Vacuum Valves transforms 
steam heat. We will also send you a 
“Thirty-Day Trial Certificate’’ which lets 
you test these valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat fiom less coal |} 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept.O3, 25 West 45thStreet, _ 
New York City 

Please send me without 
book ‘‘Locking the 


Heat Thief’’ and the 
tificate.”” 


IN G10). Maree oo aoe 


obligation your 
Door Against the 
“30-day Trial Cer- 
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Atlanta Biltmore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 
One of the greatest of the famous 
Bowman chain, and the South’s 
most superb hotel. 

Surpassing comfort. 
RATES: Single, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
* Double, $6.00, $7.00, $8. 

Write for latest booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.—M¢r. 
WILLIAM C. ROYER, Associate Mé¢r. 


FAMOUS LONG DISTANCE MIRACO GUARANTEED 
$-Factory Prices 
NEW MODELS 


Powerful, New Multi-tube 35 
— 


iraco gets long distance $ 
‘loud speaker, Set, ONLY 
ENDforSPECIALOFFER! 


WP Users report ‘Miraco radios 
g@/ eet programs from far distant 
stations loud and clear on a 
speaker. Most amazing values in 
y/ guaranteed, factory tested, long 
distance sets—let testimony of 
users convince you. 
W/ /AGENTS \ FREE! Literature on] 
DEALERS } latest 1 to 5 tube mod- 
y Write! els and new low prices, 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-A E. 8th St,, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Winterfront 
the Automatic 
Radiator Shutter 


The cooling system in your 
car keeps the motor cool 
during the hot Summer 
weather. And keeps on 
working just the same all 
Winter, unless the inflow 
of cold air is regulated. 


Winterfront gives accurate 
automatic regulation. 


Such leading cars as Pack- 
ard, Peerless and Pierce 
Arrow have adopted Win- 
terfront as standard 
equipment. 

There is a model to exactly 
fit your car. 

Do not delay seeing your 
dealer. The price for cars 
with large radiator is $28, 
medium, $25, small, $22.50, 
The first cost is the only 
cost. It will outwear a car. 


PINES AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTER 


Just sign your name on the margin and we will be pleased to send 


you a copy of our booklet, 


INTE 
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motor to pieces 


? 


Of course you wouldn’t use a 
sledge on your car. 


However, youare helping your motor 
to pound itself to pieces if you drive 
from September to May without a 
regulator on the front of your radiator. 


In acold motor the pistons fit loosely, 
gas condenses and runs down to the 
crank case. Carbon from the cylin- 
ders is carried down with it, forming 
a grinding compound which wears 
out the bearings. 

With such help the motor literally pounds 
itself to pieces. 


There is a remedy— Winterfront, the 
Automatic Radiator Shutter, which can be 
put on in ten minutes. 

Winterfront shuts out the cold and holds 
the hot air under the hood until the 
motor is at highest efficiency. 
Thereafter — 


—the shutter will open and close automatic- 
ally to admit just enough cold air to keep 
the motor at its best. 

You have nothing to remember. There is 
nothing you can forget. Winterfront 
does it all. 


There is only one Winterfront. 
It is automatic. 
It is made by Pines. 


Supplied complete with thefour thin bolts 
for holding it on the radiator. There is 
no motor or other connection to make. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CoO. 
404 No. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


RERONT 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT OFF. 
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| until June, and then there ain’t much hap- 
pening except when somebody wants to 
borrow some wood and comes over to your 
house for it. And there ain’t many jobs 
that a fellow’d have. 

“Last winter I thought I had a good one. 
A man gave me a job of takin’ the pay 
checks up to the Three Q mine. Well, I got 
about halfway there and a blizzard set in, 
and the next thing I knowed, there I was, 
snowed in, without nothin’ to eat and no 
way to get out or nothin’. Guess I’d of died 
except that the fellows up at the mine 


| waited three days for the pay checks, and 
| when they didn’t come, got sore and quit. 
| Naturally, when they come down they 


found me and gave me somethin’ to eat.’ 

“And what had you done in the mean- 
while?” I asked, as Charlie stumbled again 
over his wonderful spurs. 

“Oh, stomped around to keep warm,” he 
answered casually. ‘‘But that ain’t all the 
reason I want to get out. I want to see the 
country!’’ he announced with a sudden 
flare of enthusiasm. ‘I want to get out and 
see how the other half of the world lives and 
see these big cities, like Denver. Then when 
I make enough money I want to take 
mamma down there to Denver go’s she 
can see a street car!” 


The Holding Hills 


After that,.the clanking of those gigantic 
spurs—I had given them to him more as a 
joke than anything else—was not quite so 
funny. A boy—he was little more—risking 
his life in a blizzard, subsisting for three 
days and nights without food, that he 
might buy a few sticks more of wood with 
which to resist the terrific winter of the high 
country. Thrilled with the idea of seeing a 
big city like Denver, and of living to see the 
day when he could take his mother there, 
and, a-thrill with her, in these days of air- 
planes, of an overabundance of civilization, 
enjoy the tremendous sight of seeing a 
tramear come rumbling down the street! 

It sounds impossible. Yet such condi- 
tions are not at all unusual in the high 
stretches of the Rockies, where the same 
little log cabin often shelters the children 
and grandchildren of pioneers who fought 
their way there sixty years ago. 

People of the hills seem to care for little 
but to remain people of the hills. Nor 
does it always require distance and height 
and inaccessibility to hold them to that 
condition. 

My little town of Idaho Springs is upon a 
railroad, only thirty-eight miles from Den- 
ver. It is on the Victory Highway, and 
sometimes during the tourist season as 
many as six thousand automobiles flood 
through it in a day. Yet a few years ago, 
while I was in the throes of putting on a 
mining celebration, I found one man who 
had not seen a city larger than this little 
town of fifteen hundred for more than forty 
years. As for the children 

I’ve a friend, Sam Hamlin, who’s one of 
these busy fellows who can’t quit work 
when the day is done. So, just that he 
might keep his idle moments occupied, he 
took upon his shoulders the sweet enjoy- 
ment of building a Boy Scout band. He 
did. Then came Music Week in Denver 
a few years ago, and he lugged the band 
down there—to find about a third of it the 
most wonderful problem that he’d ever 
struck. They’d never before seen a city. 
They’d never stayed at a hotel. They’d 
never crossed a really busy street. They’d 
never seen a tall building. 

And the climax came when one of them 
asked, as a street car passed, “Say, do you 
suppose if I went out there and put my foot 
on that track, it’d burn it?”’ 

Which, however, is not a sign of the back- 
woods or of ignorance or of lack of educa- 
tive facilities, for education is a fetish in 
the hills. It is simply the mountains, the 
spell of them, the holding power. They 
shut one in, they grasp one; there is noth- 
ing else beyond the steep wall which they 
throw about one’s life. It is the end—that 
rim in the distance; it is sufficient—the 
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And so, knowing what was in his 
we took Charlie forth into the wid 
world, in spite of the fact that he } 
fessed that he really knew only ¢ 
hitch and a few other pack ties gain 
his work of lugging down wood in th; 
ter. But for that matter, there are 
who say that they know the various 
the old-time pack outfit, but who fa 
erably when the time comes for 
tying them. | 

The old-time packer has disap), 
with the burro; the diamond hitch— 
glomeration of twists and loops | 
that are not knots at all, which hold 
ily tighter with every new strain pui, 
them, yet which seemingly fall apart | 
single yank at the proper spot—is r; 
taking its place in the regions of thee: 
The forest ranger usually knows, | 
studies a book which gives him the d 
now and then one will find an old) 
pector or sheepman, or perhaps ¢ 
puncher, who is up on the various ties} 
the simple box tie on through the 
squaw hitch, the half diamond, tl 
diamond and even that dodo-like | 
the double diamond. But his kind | 
cluttering up the trail these days f, 
means. 

For that matter, such ties are notr 
in these days of packing, for the 8) 
matter is not there to be tied. Theg 
use of panniers—but the packer callsh 
panyards—with their boxlike ape 
which hold every conceivable thing 
person can lug along, the flat thry 
bedding lying over the horse’s bac; 
easily held in place with a simple tie k 
to a cinch—these things obviate the \ 
sity of the complicated throws of t 
days. Far more important that an 
know horses, their capacity of acconli 
ment, and have the faith in them neces 
to the negotiation of stretches of 1) 
tainous country that to the unprai 
eye would seem impossible. 

For what a horse can do—and wa 
horse will do if he has faith in his mae 
is almost inconceivable; more wln 
horse finds the master he’s really» 
waiting for. 

When we bought Big Major over | 
Evans ranch, the foreman let us s¢« 
own price. i" 

“All I want you to do is to tak«! 
good-for-nothing bay away from hera 
never bring him back!’ he announcew 
a disgusted wave of his arms. \" 

“Is he bad?” asked Jack Nanky 
with all the innocence of a seasoned p 
trader about to cut his former price iri 

“Bad?” asked the foreman. “ He’s 0 
than that. He’s spooky, he’s an oil 
he’s a horse fighter and everything? 
Pay what you please for him. But oi 
you ever bring that son of a gun bac 

, 


this ranch!”’ 


| 
The Trouble With Big Maj 


So Jack cut the price to a thirda 
someway we got Big Major over to | 
Springs, where the assembled rodeo |) 
of the livery stable perched upon the | 
fence, watched him chase the rest ¢t 
horses away from their food and ded 
to try him out with a saddle. Theydi 
Some of them landed on their feet. 
rest of them landed on other spots ¢ t 
anatomy less resistive to bumps and brist 
After which Big Major was let alone: 
the day to pack out. | 

He bucked off his pack. Then, wit 
burden replaced, he made one wild sasly 
and we caught him down at the ball p: 
mile below town. After that, exis'l 
was one sweet dream of careening Hs 
flesh—until Big Major met Charlie 
was love at first sight. More than tht 
was worship, at least, on the part c 
horse wrangler; to be followed by a1 
velous discovery. 

“Know what’s wrong with that ho 
asked Charlie, as he and all his spurs 
into camp one evening. “I’ve just 
sittin’ out there studyin’ it over. And 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Sa hee There are 111 International 


Harvester branchesinprin- ° 
cipal cities in the United 
States alone —the farther 
you go from one the nearer 
yew onueans SBE urjsne you get to another. 


HOUSTON & > 
SAN ANTONIO JACKSONVILLE 
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COPYRIGHT BY RAND MENALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO, \" 
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OR two very good reasons youcanbe sure are supplemented by the work of our dealers 
of maximum ton-miles at minimum cost everywhere. Canada has its 17 International 
from any International Truck. branches and many dealers at the command 
In the first place service is built into every of International owners. For those interested 
International at the factory; for twenty years in truck ownership abroad, International has 
these trucks have proved this. For almost a adequate representation and facilities for ser- 
hundredyears other productsoftheHarvester Vice in foreign countries over the globe. 
Company have earned the same reputation. There’s an organization thoroughly in keep- 
And International Trucks have at their ser- ing with the Harvester reputation for service 
vice the largest company-owned truck service —one that will insure for you all the service 
organization in the world. There arelllcom- from your International Trucks that the Har- 
pany branches inthis country alone andthese vester Company has built into them. 


The International line includes a Speed Truck for 2000-pound loads; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging 
from 3000 to 10,000 pounds, maximum capacities; and Motor Coaches for all requirements 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


F MERICA 
BUR SO NICHIGAR. A VEL cimcormaanes) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BUY DIAMONDS buect 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling direct by mail to 
customers and dealers alike all over the world at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that should 
interest every present or prospective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond 
is of good brilliancy. 
Mounted in ladies’ style 
14K. solid gold setting. Or- 
der this diamond, take it to 
any expert, make any com- 
parisons you wish—if you 
are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 


Our price direct * $145. 00 


tO“VOWS, cue 


Damen 


” $935-00 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 


Ft This beau- 
mtiful 18k 
Ay solid white 

gold Ring 
is exquisitely hand carved 


and pierced in the latest | brilliancy securely set in 
style hexagon top. The solid platinum ring, 
fine blue-white diamond | which is richly carved 


is of mre brilliancy. Our |} and yearn lee pierced 
youn * © $95.00| work etece $235.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 


YW carat . . $31.00 lcarat . . $145.00 
Y¥gcarat . 50.00 2carats. . 290.00 
Ia carat . . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS sa 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’”’ 
This book is beauti- 
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tried it out too,’”’ he added as his eyes 
popped. ‘“‘You see, he must have been 
beaten up awful at some time in his life, 
before he ever went over there to the 
ranch. That’s why they didn’t know what 
was wrong with him. Somebody must’ve 
just tore the daylights out of him around 
the head. Well, the result is that whenever 
anybody makes a quick move around him, 
he thinks he’s goin’ to get beat up again 
an’ so he just protects himself. What you 
want to do is that stuff they do in the 
movies—what you call it?”’ 

“Slow motion?” I asked. 

“That’s it, slow motion. Then he don’t 
get scared.” 

“Then you do it,’”’ said Jack as he stuck 
his metal mirror in the loose bark of a 
near-by spruce in lieu of a nail and pre- 
pared to shave. “I’ve had enough of him. 
Youwill,too, the first timeweget introuble.” 

But Charlie thought otherwise. Day 
after day he worked with Big Major, al- 
ways in slow motion. Day after day he 
reported his progress, while we listened 
merely for politeness. We knew that the 
instant the outfit got into difficulty the 
first horse to go plunging into the free and 
untamed, leaving his pack behind, would 
be Big Major. He was just built that way. 
Then came Lake Pass. 


Going Straight Up 


The forest service had been frank enough 
to say that they didn’t think we could 
make it. The one or two mountaineers 
whom we had met along the way had 
shaken their heads when we talked of 
crossing it. At best it was little more than 
a sheep trail, winding up a sheer, vicious 


| saddle where there was little else but rock, 
| and the snow lay heavy there this year. 


If the trail should be snowed in 

But we went on, higher, higher toward 
Red Mountain, with its bloody crest stick- 
ing above the heavy carmine-stained drifts 
which draped its head. Then to the left, 
where Grizzly Mountain rose ugly, aloof, 
menacing, its snow seeming to stand up- 
right in fluted columns, and to the left of 
that 

Lake Pass. A mere straight-up-and-down 


| affair it seemed from the distance, a thing 
_ of impossibilities, rising out of the willows 
| which, 
| formed the headwaters of a burbling stream. 


choked with snow themselves, 


The trail was gone, buried under drifts a 
good twenty feet deep. But far at one end 
a rock slide, starting sheer at the top, flat- 
tened slightly, losing itself at last in the 
willows. And for that we headed. 

The horses did not rebel. They only 
snorted their concern, and with mincing, 
careful steps, slowly began the ascent. 
Soon we were on our feet, leading them, 
the ascent taking us now into tangled 
masses of rock where even we stumbled; 
but the horses came faithfully on. 

Higher, higher, with the slide becoming 
more precipitous in its grade. Now and 
then, when we would halt to allow the 
horses to blow, the three of us would go 


laboriously ahead, rolling the greater stones 


out of the means of ascent, then standing 
and watching them like awe-struck boys, 
as, crashing their echoes to the snowy hills 
about, they would go thundering down into 
the distance-filmy willows; or fill deceptive 
holes with smaller rocks, or bank a pre- 
cipitous portion that our mounts might at 
least have a footing; then the grueling, 
precarious journey would go slowly onward. 

Still higher, until the roughened flat por- 
tion of the rock slide which first we had 
treaded now seemed, from this height, as 
smooth as a motor highway, until the trail 
through the willows was a mere ribbon. 
And before us there loomed the Obstacle. 

A drift lay above, a drift lay below, while 
between them was only a narrow strip of 
black seepage-moistened soil, its grade 
almost perpendicular, it seemed, its base 
treacherous and slimy as we floundered 
across it, then across again that we might 
create at least a semblance of a trail for the 
horses. There was no chance for leading an 
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animal—the stumbling man in front might 
cause the beast behind him to turn ever so 
slightly, and that meant disaster. It fell 
to Spot and myself to try it out; and we 
went across, while my pack horses came 
trailing behind. Three were over, and the 
course free, at least to the tremendous drifts 
atop the pass itself, where fighting snow 
blindness from the dazzling sun of late 
June we might shovel through to the 
downward trail. Four horses were left. 
Over went Jack and Little Major, with 
the black—in all the trip he had no name 
that could go through the mails—and then 
Charlie and Barney and Big Major. 

We waited, anxious, calling to Charlie 
meanwhile to keep a loose hold on that 
pack rope if 

Goin’ to,”’ came the faint voice of the 
wrangler. “‘’Tain’t that he’s spooked. But 
his hind legs’ve been givin’ out on him. 
Them panyards is heavy. On that last 
stretch there, I thought sure he was 
goin’. Giddap, Barney!” 

And Barney was over, while in the cen- 
ter of the slimy barrier a great bay slipped, 
struggled heroically for a footing, gained it, 
slipped again; and then, weakened legs no 
longer able to obey, swung wide while the 
pack rope swished from Charlie’s hands, 
and we stood there, watching a magnificent 
piece of horseflesh go crashing down, turn- 
ing over and over in the mad descent— 
down—down 

We did not cry out. We did not even 
make a motion. One is too tired, too heart- 
broken in such times as this to do the 
ordinary thing. So we merely stood and 
watched—watched the flying legs of him, 
the arching of his back as he gained his 
feet for an instant and struggled with all 
the desperation of a doomed thing for a 
secure footing, only that he might swerve 
again, and then, the loose rocks crashing 
and screeching on their thousand-foot de- 
scent, go tumbling onward. Then suddenly 
a cry from Charlie—choked; he moved a 
hand awkwardly as though it could express 
what his lips had failed to do. 

““He’s made it!” 

For there, far below, upon a ledge that 
was barely three feet wide, his packs awry, 
his legs braced, Big Major had come to his 
feet and was holding his position—for a 
time at least. But Jack and I could see but 
little hope in it all. A wrong motion and 
he would go on again, and this time there 
would be no stopping until his crushed body 
should lie motionless a thousand feet be- 
low. But even as we watched, a form had 
started slowly downward. Charlie was on 
the way to his beloved horse. 


The Rescue of Major 


“Tl get him,” he called. ‘‘There’s a 
chute off there to the left; I can work him 
up it.” 

“Yeh, if you can hold him long enough 
to straighten what packs are left,’ said 
Jack. ‘We'll ——” 

“No! Don’t you come!” Charlie had 
halted with his hands in the air. ‘Don’t 
you come! He’s liable tospook. Then he'll 
goon over. But I’ll get him.” Then slowly 
he went on, making his pace more and 
more snail-like as he approached the snort- 
ing, quivering beast. ‘‘Easy, boy!” he 
called softly. “Easy, Major, ole boy. It’s 
just Charlie. I ain’t goin’ to hurt you. 
Easy, boy!” 

His pace became like that of some me- 
chanical thing—a leg moving inch by inch, 
an arm and body following it. At last he 
was within five feet of the horse. Then 
slowly closer—closer 

_A half hour later Jack and I halted in our 
task of shoveling at the top of Lake Pass 
and turned our burning, snow-reddened 
eyes toward welcome figures coming over 
the brow of the hill, Big Major and Charlie, 
on the trail once more. And someway it 
was only fitting when, weeks later, a long, 
long journey was completed, that Big 
Major, no longer an outlaw, and Charlie, 
grinning with happiness in his new posses- 
sion, should go away together, to work on 
the Evans Road. 
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For one does become attached to, 
that have been through the mill wi) 
When, for instance, they have carri 
over ledges where the drop is two tf] 
feet downward, or through deadf 
snow and marsh and bog and roel¥ 
when the touch of the spur has sen 
into swollen torrents, there to fight 
way across on insecure footings and, 
on the other side, carry the outfit 0 ya, 
One even comes to love such anin|s; 
the black, even though he hasn’t ajay 
for him that can be mentioned in any 
lication which must submit to | 
regulations. ' 

For the black was just one ofjh 
things. The first time he delibiate 
walked out on the side of a mountai 
the most valuable pack in the whole 
on his back, gave a queer little bobf} 
head, a wave of his tail, tripped ove; | 
and rolled fifty feet down the side, | 
serious. When we got him to his fe}, 
he slipped and landed side down w) | 
head under a few logs which necesijai 
chopping away, we decided that te 
just unfortunate. Then when we h| g 
him clear once more and I had rated 
deadfall of half a mountain to prove ; 
upward trail for him, and he had tak’ 9 
look upward, reared and fallen stlig 
backward into the creek, we knew liw 
our secret sorrow. | 


A Four:Footed Clown | 


He was just built for trouble, wi t 
black. By the time he had draped hag: 
on the other side of a few trees and ‘ar 
yanked Jack’s arm from its socket, \\d 
cided to let him run free in his own elidi 
way. | 
We tried to sell him in Leadvillb 
nobody seemed anxious. In Glero 
Springs we tried to give him away} 
use. Two days later we were high|p 
the Flat Tops, balked by snow, and : 

ry 
e 


ing our way down a rock slide to the 
again—a slide where every step mus 
careful one, and where there was dange— 
To everyone but the black. He a 
at the end of the string. He knockeB 
Major scrambling as he scraped pasiuil 
tangling their packs. He skirted Bn 
and Little Major and Baldy with Ke 
and abandon of a stringhalted ele’ 
skidded on a pile of shale rock, bumpein 
my pack horse, wound himself in the /IIt 
rope, unwound himself as rapidly, re‘h 
a spot within three feet of the bool 
stumbled, fell, picked himself up agai 
then, loping gayly, headed for a sf 
green at the edge of the drift there, a 
and all, rolled to his heart’s content—n 
I got behind him and shot. 
And then we knew his aim in iit 
furnish the comedy, and after that 
blankety-blank-blank black was not foia 
For one laughs easily on an expec 
where there is hard work and risks 
excitement. Onelaughs as easily aio 
sleeps or as one eats. Nor is it a lau 
escape seriousness, for, after all, one} 
little worrying. There’s always your 
and your faith in him, and the ia 
knowledge that somehow he’ll get yi 
where you want to go, even though 
going seems impossible. There’s not ¥' 
a qualm, a fear; as long as he’s willi; 
take the chance, someway you feel 
everything’s all right. 
We carried quite a medical kit om 
journey off the trail, Jack and Charli@' 
I. We had everything that a smatterif 
surgery, gained in police-reporter day 
a constant attendance of an emerg! 
hospital, could recommend. We opi 
that medical kit twice. Once was whelt 
black fell into the euphoniously née 
Soap Creek, and lay there taking si , 
water until we could rope him out, whi 
packs grew wetter and wetter, whichr 
sitated opening the kit to dry it out. |! 
other was when Charlie came run 
goggle-eyed into camp, made one fell sw 
grabbed the iodine bottle and disappé 
on the run—to kill two wood ticks that 
discovered on his beloved Big Major!) 
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eauty Insurance— 
The First Policy 3,000 Years Ago 


wthe Wise Queen, Beloved of the Pharaoh, 
d Sure that She Would Never be Less 


ying in the Eyes of Her Lord. 


(HIN the rock-cut tomb of a royal Egyptian 
lady, who 3,000 years ago was the delight of 
he Pharaoh, there was found, not long ago, the 
sr of a curious contract. It had been drawn up 
s11er and a man of the ancient Science who had 
‘ep into the secrets of beauty. In the contract 
a1 had pledged him so many slaves, so much 
¢rany jewels, this privilege and that, so long as 
u, keep her lovely in the eyes of her lord. 


jhe should make a mistake, if by lack of skill 
essness he should lessen her loveliness, then 
;nalties, rising even to torture, were to be his. 
‘any way he should injure her hair, then death by 
sigenious torments was to be his lot. The Queen 
4. She knew that the essence of her beauty 
jher hair. There we have, without doubt, the 
o:y of beauty insurance ever drawn up. 


ozhout the ages smart women, in one way or an- 
ive insured their beauty. Today, at trifling 
4 can insure the one thing which, if it is beauti- 
1s you beautiful, and which, if it is not beautiful, 


-yu plain and unattractive. 
{me thing is—your hair. 


ir Insurance Is Beauty Insurance 


saistory began mankind has realized that beau- 
¢ makes a woman beautiful and that she cannot 
| ful without it. Ifshe hasit, men are drawn to her; 
j has it, women are drawn to him. It is the first 
tit snares a woman’s fancy. If her hair is beau- 
jhand yearns to touch it, just as her hand yearns 
(e his. The caress upon the head is far older 
-: caress upon the hand, or even that upon the 


{is real magic in the hair. Its silken strands trap 
‘Every woman is an enchantress, and her hair is 
and most potent of her charms. 


: books of beauty of all races, the first formulas 
spes are for the care of the hair. 


‘important of all is proper shampooing. Nothing 
‘such real effect on the health and beauty of the 
*roper shampooing brings out all the life and 
ill the natural wave and color, and leaves it 
dking, glossy and bright. 


‘r shampooing, however, means more than just 
| the hair—it means thorough, scientific cleansing. 


hair and scalp are constantly secreting oily, 
substances, which catch the dust and dirt and 
1e hair to become coated. This coating dulls the 
1 destroys its life and lustre. It covers, hides and 
the natural color and beauty of the hair from 
. To have beautiful hair you must prevent this 
from accumulating. 


ire than a Shampoo, 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 
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In the “Place of Beauties” in the “Valley of the Queens”, Close to the Birthplace of Pharaoh Tut-Ankh-Amen, 
Were Found the Timeworn Fragments of the Strange Contract Between the Lovely Queen and 
Her Priestly “Beauty Doctor”—the First Policy of Beauty Insurance Ever Written. 


This cannot be done with ordinary soaps not adapted 
for the purpose. Besides, the hair cannot stand the 
harsh effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why millions of women are insuring the 
beauty of their hair by using Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it cannot dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

A booklet containing full instructions comes with each 
bottle of Mulsified. It tells how to overcome dry hair, 
oily hair, dull or dead-looking hair, and many other 
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Results Are Amazing 


There is a special method of shampooing for each 
hair need, a special way to bring out all the beauty, and 
the results are instant and amazing. 


By following the particular method especially suited 
for their individual needs, thousands of women have 
transformed the entire appearance of their hair with the 
very first shampoo. 


Get a bottle of Mulsified from your druggist today 
(it costs but a trifle) and see the difference you can make 


in the appearance of your hair. 

You will notice the difference instant/y. Your hair will 
be brighter, softer, silkier and more fluffy, and you will 
be delighted to see it sparkle and glow with new life, 
lustre and loveliness. 

You will have real hair insurance, and hair insurance 
is beauty insurance. 


Try It FREE 


You can try Mulsified without a cent of expense. You 
can see for yourself just what it will do. Then you will 
know. When-you see how it brings out all the beauty of 
your hair—then you will realize that proper sham- 
pooing is real ““deauty insurance.” Send no money, 
just mail the coupon today. 
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He concealed his chagrin. He had no in- 
tention of putting his services on a wage 
basis. ‘‘You don’t have to pay me any- 
thing,” he replied. ‘“‘I’ll just see the busi- 
ness goes all right. I can stir things up 
enough to pay me.” 

“Any money comes in comes to me,” she 
said stiffly. ‘If you want to work down 
there I’ll hire you; but I ain’t going to pay 
you for standing around and making talk.”’ 

He bit back his rising irritation and 
smiled. ‘I’m not asking pay for anything 
I do for you, ma,’ he rejoined. She re- 
ceived this in a silence which he found 
vaguely disquieting. “I’m just aiming to 
show you the mill can do better than it has 
been doing; that’s all. Time enough to 
talk about pay afterward.’”’ He was anx- 
ious to change the subject. ‘‘How’s the 
orchard, Sam?” he asked. 

Sam said discreetly, ‘““Good shape, Newt.” 

“‘T didn’t more’n half look it over the 
other day,’’ Newt explained. ‘I’m coming 
over again with you next Sunday.” 

“Glad to have you any time,’ Sam 
agreed. 

‘We can make that do better than three 
or four mills,’’ Newt declared. 

After supper, and while Mrs. Dunnack 
cleared away, the two brothers went out-of- 
doors and walked down to the mill. Sam 
had filled a pipe and was smoking; they 
talked for a few moments at random, but 
Newt, full of the irritation aroused by his 
mother’s attitude, was anxious to sound 
Sam. 

He said at last, upon the heels of a brief 
silence, ‘‘Ma’s getting kind of unreason- 
able, ain’t she?”’ 

Sam looked mildly surprised. 
got along with ma.” 

Newt laughed. “Oh, get along with her, 
sure. You have to humor her though. 
She’s old, of course. You can’t expect dif- 
ferent.” 

“She was kind of changed the last year 
or so before pa died,” Sam confessed. 

Newt nodded. ‘‘ Yes, [thoughtso. I can 
see a big difference in her. Being away long 
as I have. She don’t take hold of things 
way she used to.” 

Sam grinned. ‘‘Looked to me she 
brought you up with your toes a-digging 
about the mill,’”’ he remarked. 

“She didn’t understand,’ Newt pro- 
tested. ‘‘Idea her thinking I wanted a job 
as a mill hand. I can earn-good money any 
time. I was just figuring to help her along. 
We’ve got to take care of her, Sam.” 


“T always 


“‘Sure,”’ Sam agreed. ‘‘ Yes, we’ve got to 
take care of ma.” 

“She’s old.” 

“Yeah; yes, she’s getting old.” 


Newt was momentarily silent, busy with 
his own thoughts. He had a glimpse of 
some attractive prospect, dimly seen; 
groped for it without being able to lay his 
hands upon it. He said thoughtfully, 
**She’s cranky.”’ 

““ Well, she’s just set in her ways, I guess,” 
Sam replied idly. 

Newt shook his head, choosing his words. 
“No, it’s more than that. She don’t eat 
hardly a thing; and the way she runs the 
house you’d think she didn’t have any 
money at all. Won’t burn but one lamp, 
and keeps that so low you can’t read. 
Burns slabs from the mill instead of decent 
firewood. And she never goes out of the 
house hardly. There’ve been times since I 
come home, Sam, didn’t seem to me she 
was right in her head.” 

Sam looked at his brother curiously. His 
reply came in a slow drawl. “That so?” 

“She’s a little bit off, some ways, Sam,” 
Newt insisted. 

Sam knocked out his pipe and stuffed it in 
his pocket; he turned aside. ‘Guess I’ll 
walk down to the store, Newt,” he said in a 


final tone. ‘‘ You want to come along?”’ 
Newt shook his head. ‘‘Got some figur- 
ing to do,” he replied. 


His thoughts were ringing with an in- 
tangible inspiration; he wished to lay 
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hands on it. So he stayed where he was 
while Sam strolled slowly away along the 
road toward the village. 


Vit, 


EWT said no more to Sam at that time 

about the idiosyncrasies of his mother. 
There was, he told himself, no hurry; there 
could be no profit in alarming Sam unnec- 
essarily. If he was wrong ih suspecting that 
Mrs. Dunnack’s mind was unhinged, then 
all the more should he keep that suspicion 
to himself; if he was right and she was in- 
deed surrendering to her years and the bur- 
den of her long life, then there was no cause 
for haste, no need to distress Sam before it 
became necessaty. Newt did not blink the 
facts. If Mrs. Dunnack was losing her 
mind, then something would eventually 
have to be done about it, some steps taken 
to protect her from herself. He would cope 
with that necessity when it arose. For the 
present he was content to hold his tongue, 
keep his thoughts to himself, and consider 
the possibility in all its aspects so that his 
own course of action should in the end be 
well devised. 

In the meantime there were other mat- 
ters requiring his attention. He spent a 
good deal of time with Mrs. Dunnack, do- 
ing all in his power to ingratiate himself 
with his mother and impress her with his 
wisdom, his good humor and his value to 
her. In spite of his disappointment in the 
matter of the mill—he had counted upon 
taking the reins of that business imme- 
diately into his own hands and controlling 
its finances himself—he did not give over 
his interest in the establishment. Most of 
every day he spent in the mill shed, watch- 
ing the work, talking with Herb Faller, 
supervising the task of moving an unus- 
ually heavy log onto the carriage. Faller 
remarked that Newt seldom took a hand in 
this labor, where another man’s strength 
would have been helpful. 

“He don’t sweat himself none,’’ he com- 
mented to one of the other men, and spat 
sidewise in the sawdust on the floor. 

Nevertheless there could be no question 
that Newt’s supervision accomplished some 
improvement. Slabs, hitherto left almost 
where they fell, were neatly piled and as 
occasion offered they were run across the 
saw, and thus cut into suitable stovewood 
lengths. The floor was kept free of saw- 
dust; and this accumulation of years, in 
places inches deep, when it was removed 
revealed even more sefious weaknesses in 
the floor than Faller himself had sus- 
pected. Slabs were nailed here and there in 
patchwork fashion to hide these wounds. 
One corner post, which sagged in a particu- 
larly distressing way, Newt directed should 
be jacked up and more flat stones put 
under it. Within a few days there was ap- 
parent a decided improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the mill, and by the same token 
a slight increase in the amount of work 
done each day. Newt did not fail to call 
this to the attention of his mother, not as 
one presenting a claim, but rather in a tone 
of good-humored tolerance of the slackness 
of Faller and his men. 

At the same time Newt’s thoughts were 
busy with the matter of Sam, and the or- 
chard, and Linda Trask; and on Wednes- 
day night Newt remarked to his brother, 
“T want to go over to the orchard again 
with you this week, Sam. See what we need 
to do to get ready for picking.” 

Sam said mildly, “I figure on going over 
tomorrow to kill borers. I can use you.” 

Newt shook his head. ‘‘Got to see a 
couple of men about lumber,” he replied. 
“And I can’t be away from the mill.” 

Mrs. Dunnack, listening, glanced at Newt 
and then at Sam; and Sam chuckled a little. 
“Well, it is kind of hard on the knees,” 
he agreed. ‘“‘ Going after borers all day.” 

Newt laughed. ‘Oh, I don’t pretend to 
be much for working with my hands,” he 
confessed. ‘‘I make my head do the work 
for me.” 


““You’d look kind of funny killing borers 
with your head,’’ Sam said whimsically, 
and Newt laughed again. 

“You kill the borers and I’ll run the 
orchard for you,’ he promised amiably. 
“You be the hands, and I’ll take the head 
work as my share.”’ 

Sam made no protest at this, good- 
humoredly retorted, “All right. If I need 
any head work I’ll come to you.” 

He spent Thursday at the orchard, and 
Friday and Saturday of that week he was at 
home, busy with the work always to be 
done about the house and barn. Newt put- 
tered with him, but indolently; and he 
talked a great deal, while Sam worked and 
appeared to listen, answering indifferently 
when Newt asked him a direct question. 
But Sunday morning at breakfast, when 
Sam said he intended to drive over to the 
orchard that day, Newt announced that 
he would go along. 

“Ma can get along without me today,” 
he explained. 

“T don’t aim to do any work today,” 
Sam said, in a warning tone and with a 
grave eye; and Newt laughed aloud. 

“Have your fun,” he retorted. ‘‘I’m not 
ashamed of dodging work. You can hire 
plenty of men to do that kind of work, 
Sam.” 

“‘Kind of hard to hire a man to do any- 
thing around here,’’ Sam replied. ‘Most 
folks got their own chores to keep them 
busy.” He added, more soberly, “I kind of 
figured on having dinner at Trask’s. That’d 
leave ma alone if you went.” 

“She won’t mind that,’’ Newt replied. 
“Save her getting dinner.” 

“Dunno as Mrs. Trask’s figuring on you.” 

Newt laughed. ‘‘I’ll fix that,’ he prom- 
ised. “‘We’ll stop on the way over and see 
what she says.” 

Sam said indifferently, ‘‘Oh, well.” 

And an hour later he hitched the horse to 
the buggy, and Newt joined him in the 
barnyard, and they drove away toward the 
village. Mrs. Dunnack, who had been in 
the kitchen at their departure, went into 
the front room to watch them drive down 
to the road. She watched these two sons of 
hers with a curious attention, as though 
some anxiety preyed heavily upon her 
heart; and her hand pressed against her 
worn old mouth as though to hold back 
speech, during the long minutes before they 
went out of sight around the farther curve 
in the road. 

Newt, on that drive, asked questions 
about the orchard. 

“T’d forgot that pa had planted them 
trees,’ he confessed. ‘‘I remember now, 
though. That used to be his pa’s farm, 
didn’t it?” 

Sam nodded. ‘“‘There was some old trees 
on it; but they were mostly dying off. Pa 
had an idea apples would be a good crop up 
there, so he set out some young trees. Then 
it was kind of slow business, waiting for 
them to come to bearing; and I guess he 
got tired of it. Anyway, he didn’t go near 
the place except to pick what apples there 
was.” 

“That was pa, all right. He was always 
one to have a lot of big plans, and let them 
lie afterward.” 

“TY kind of like apple trees,’ Sam ex- 
plained, his eyes thoughtfully drifting 
across the countryside ahead of them. “I 
went up to Monroe one year with the Farm 
Bureau to see the orchards there. Farmers 
up there have done pretty well with apples; 
doing better all the time. It got me started, 
so I begun to take a day when I could, and 
work on them trees of pa’s.’’ 

“An orchard needs a pile of work,’’ Newt 
prompted. 

Sam nodded thoughtful assent. “‘It does 
that,’’ he agreed. ‘‘The more I studied it, 
the more I could see to do. Pruning them, 
and cultivating around them, and grafting 
them over, and all. They could stand a lot 
more’n I give them. The old trees is mostly 
dead, now; but I noticed that shoots would 


‘arrival, and the farmer came out 


come up from the roots, so I left 
grafted them over, and they’ve do 
well. Better than the ones pa plar 
I’ve bought some young trees,” 

Newt asked shrewdly, “Done p 
out of it?” 

Sam shook his head. “TI aint | 
that, much. I’ve took what I ma 
a spraying machine, and things 
and new trees, spreading out ¢ 
There’s a nice patch of land dow 
want to buy and add on, maybe n 
the crop’s good. I get my pay out 
ing them grow. An apple tree’, 
near human, when you get to kno} 

“Guess you kind of figured yi 
the orchard, after a spell, pa letti| 
all the work, didn’t you?” j 

“Never thought much abet | 
replied. 

“He give it to you, didn’t he! 
asked. ‘‘ Didn’t ma say he did?” 

The younger brother nodded, 
give it to me, year or so ago.” 

“Guess you had to go some to} 
into that,’’ Newt suggested. — 

Sam shook his head, quite unct 
“Huh-uh! It was his idea.” He gy 
his brother. ‘‘Pa never got over || 
at you, you know. He always! 
you’d skin the gold teeth outf 
grandma after she was dead. H) 
tell ma and me that soon as he d 
come home and try to get ahold o} 

Newt felt a very definite con 
watched Sam closely, trying to 
whether his brother had taken thi 
seriously. ‘“‘Guess you know be» 
that,’’ he said warmly. , 

Sam chuckled. “Well,” he re 
come home.” 

Newt laughed, a little too loudl, 
and pa always were a lot alike 
claimed. “Great hands for jo 
I was always kind of sorry abou’ 
with pa.’ 4 

“T knowed you would be,” Si 
mented, his tone friendly enous) 
Newt was reassured. He had be, 
for a moment that Sam was not {| oh 
as he seemed. > | 

Their way beyond the village | 
hill and across a level lowland whe 
timber stood thick on one side of 
then up a long and gradual asce 
orchard. As they climbed they { 
catch glimpses of the farther valli 
north, swamp land and heavily 
Sebacook Pond lying like a mirr’ 
center, the pale blue of the hills b 

Sam’s eyes were often turned 
he said once, in a thoughtful tone,! 
pile of comfort out of the countr 
here. It’s right pretty, seems to ? 

“That’s about all there is to ker 
here,” Newt commented ung 
“Things to look at.”’ 

“Guess you won’t be staying lor 
remarked. 

And Newt replied, “Long as In 
that’s all.” 

They came presently before tl 
farmhouse; and Sam turned into t’ 
yard. ‘‘ Might as well leave the hor 
he suggested. “It ain’t but a little 
walk up the hill, and I can tell t 
want to come to dinner.” 

“You put the horse in the barn 
directed. “I'll talk to Mrs. Trask 

He went toward the kitchen do 
Trask had appeared at the sound 


him. Sam saw their encounter b 
went into the barn. When he 
Newt and Trask were sitting ont 
steps, and Sam went. toward th 
Newt rose, with 4 gesture of fa 
the farmer. a 
“Pleased to have you,” Trask ‘ 
monotonous tone. “Pleased to 
any time. I’ll tell ma you'll be f 
and Linda have walked down int 
(Continued on Page 171) 


pick some berries.” 


(Continued from Page 166) 
J romised Sam I’d show him some 
pout the orchard,” Newt explained, 
went to meet Sam. 
arcalled a word of greeting to Trask; 
and his brother turned through the 
» id up across the pasture toward 
che orchard lay. Down toward the 
selow them Newt could see the fig- 
, (Linda and her mother stooped over 
mps of berries, but Sam gave them 
hd. He walked with a slow stride 
ejaevertheless forced Newt to a puff- 
e; and when the two brothers came 
‘+; orchard Sam wandered along the 
* trees, eying each one appraisingly, 
/w and then he reached up to brush 
a icker with his bare hand, and once 
xe he took out his knife and did a 
eruning. They came to the shed of 
y umber in which Sam kept his spray- 
‘chine and other tools, and where he 
«mes spent a night when it seemed 
vient. The shed was set at the rear 
} orchard, in the edge of a clump of 
growth where a little trickle of water 
« from some persistent spring; and 
ithe brothers went inside Newt saw 
-1m had a stove here, and some canned 
ils, and coffee and the like. 
hy, you’re all fixed up to start house- 
g here,” he chuckled. ‘Running 
ist the front door, and all.” 
i nodded. ‘I stay here sometimes; 
o when pa was alive, or Aunt Em to 
‘aa company.” 
you wanted to get married all you’d 
to do would be to put in a double 
‘Newt suggested. 
EY was something in his tone which 
Sar Sam uncomfortable. 
jin’t ever figured any on getting mar- 
he replied. 
ile Newt watched, Sam got ovt his 
wire, his cotton wadding, and the 
of poison with which he was accus- 
| to plug the holes made by borers; 
Tewt asked, “Going to put in some 
‘after all?” 
ou can watch and see how it’s done,” 
eplied amiably. “Set down and rest 
elf. I’m always doing more or less 
I’m here.”’ 
ll look around,” Newt replied. ‘Not 
excitement in watching you work. 
1 don’t see me I may go on down to 
ouse. Don’t forget to come down to 
r. bt 
ll be down,”’ Sam assured him. 
moved up the hill and Newt followed 
watched him for a while, and then 
d away through the orchard. Sam, 
ig from tree to tree with an eye for 
tle heaps of sawdust at the foot of an 
ional trunk which showed where a 
ad found lodging, nevertheless man- 
to keep Newt within sight for a time; 
t length he lost the other, and there- 
worked with more singleness of mind. 
wt, SO soon as he was sure that Sam 
no longer see him, left the orchard 
farted down the hill toward the Trask 
_ He thought he might discover Linda 
ier mother still picking berries; but 
were nowhere in sight, and he went on 
> house and found that they had re- 
d and were at work preparing dinner. 
- was sitting on the porch outside the 
kitchen windows. Newt spoke to him, 
went to the kitchen door to make his 
with Mrs. Trask. 
‘on’t know as you think much of me 
ig in on you without an invitation this 
he suggested apologetically. 
lad to have you,” she replied. “Sam’s 
a good parcel of the time. I dunno 
you shouldn’t come too!’”’ There was 
yestion of asperity in her tone. 
wt saw Linda watching him from the 
where she was rolling out pie crust. 
niled at her. 
like to see a pretty girl making 
” he declared zestfully. ‘Pie tastes 
+ every time, when you know the girl 
nade it. I’m right glad I’m here.” 
la makes better pies than I do,” Linda 
d; but he saw her faintly color with 
rrassed pleasure, 
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“T’m a judge of pie,” Newt assured her. 
“You’ll have tc let me decide, sometime. 
Mrs. Trask looks as though she could make 
a fine pie, but I expect she’s taught you all 
she knows.” 

“T never could cook with a man in the 
kitchen,’’ Mrs. Trask retorted. ‘‘ You best 
set outside with pa.”’ 

Newt nodded. “If you want any sam- 
pling done, just call on me,”’ he suggested; 
and took himself out to the porch again. 

He sat down beside Trask on the steps 
and began to talk to the man; and con- 
scious of the fact that the door and the 
windows behind him were open, he took 
care to raise his voice sufficiently so that 
Linda might hear. His talk was common- 
place enough; yet he knew that for them 
it wore a certain glamour. He spoke of work 
he had done, of positions he had held; he 
mentioned casually a salary which made 
Trask gape. He brought in names with 
which he knew these people, reading a daily 
paper religiously from front to back, must 
be familiar; and he spoke these names as 
though the men who bore them were his 
intimates. Yet he was shrewd enough to 
color all his conversation with a becoming 
modesty, and to avoid any direct statement 
that might have been controverted. 

Once Linda came out to fill a pail of 
water from the pump in the yard, and 
Newt rose and laid his hand on the bail and 
said, ‘“I’ll do that.” 

She shook her head, retaining her hold. 
“You stay and talk to pa,” she urged. 

Newt laughed. ‘‘Now wouldn’t any man 
rather work for you than sit and loaf with 
your father? How about it, Mr. Trask?” 

He included the farmer in the jest, and 
Trask grinned, and Linda smiled, and 
Newt took the bucket from her and went 
to the pump. He had expected her to fol- 
low him, but she stood on the porch and 
waited, and he had to turn his back toward 
them while he pumped. He felt momen- 
tarily uncomfortable and uneasy, since 
Newt always liked to have his eye upon 
things; and he was glad when the bucket 
was filled and he could return and carry it 
into the kitchen for her. 

She opposed his doing this, would have 
taken it from him; but here again he over- 
bore her. He reminded himself that women 
liked such attentions; and he compelled 
her to let him do as he wished, understand- 
ing that a woman can acquire the habit of 
submitting to a man. To surrender is a 
trick easily learned and not so easily for- 
gotten. 

Sam appeared a little later; and Newt 
thought there was a suggestion of haste in 
his stride as he came down the hill; and he 
wondered if Sam was apprehensive, and 
chuckled inwardly. 

Mrs. Trask heard Sam’s arrival and 
called sharply from the kitchen, ‘‘ Dinner 
won’t be ready for an hour yet.” 

Sam replied, in apology, “Guess I lost 
count of the time. I figured it was later.” 

He sat down with Trask and Newt; and 
Newt took up where he had left off the tale 
of his own greatness. From his position, 
his shoulders resting against one of the 
posts that supported the veranda roof, he 
could watch a window of the kitchen be- 
hind Sam’s back; and once or twice he saw 
Linda appear like a shadow in this window 
and look covertly out at them. Newt pre- 
tended not to see. 

When at last dinner was ready and they 
went into the dining room Newt drew out 
her chair for Mrs. Trask to sit down; and 
a moment later, Linda returning from the 
kitchen with a dish of peas, he did like 
service for her. 

She protested, 
corn.” 

But he said authoritatively, “‘You sit 
down and I'll get it.”’ 

“Tt’s all dished up,’’ she uncertainly as- 
sented, and found herself sitting down with- 
out meaning to do so, while Newt brought 
the corn from the kitchen. 

His place during dinner was at one side 
of the table, and opposite him Sam and 
Linda sat. Sam ate silently and with a cer- 
tain appetite; but Newt saw that Linda 


“T’ve got to fetch the 
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was watching him, and he took occasion to | 


praise the victuals set before them, to speak 
approvingly of this and that, yet refused a 
second helping. 

“T’ve trained myself to eat sparingly,” he 
explained. ‘I find I’m better for it.” 

“A man that does more work needs more 
victuals,’ Sam suggested whimsically. “You 
ought to try it once.” 

Newt chuckled, and explained to the 
others. 
cause I don’t like to work with my hands,” 
he told them. “But I’m used to letting my 
head save my hands. Suits me better that 
way.” 

Sam relapsed into silence, and Newt 
thereafter dominated the conversation. He 
told a story or two that made them laugh, 
made Linda laugh immoderately, so that 
she was covered with a pleasant confusion 
at her own mirth. The man knew how to 
be agreeable; he was satisfied with his 
efforts this day. 

After dinner there was another interval 
during which Sam and Newt and Trask 


sat on the porch while the two women | 


cleared up the dishes. Sam left them once 


and went into the kitchen and helped wipe | 


dishes there; and Newt could hear his slow 
tones as he talked to Linda and her mother. 
But Newt did not begrudge Sam this op- 
portunity. He preferred for his own opera- 
tions a more attractive scene. 

When by and by the work was done and 
they all came out on the porch Newt found 
the chance he sought. Sam had brought 
out a rocking-chair for Mrs. Trask, and 
done it so clumsily that he stuck one rocker 
through the screening on the door. He was 
confused by this, and went into the shed to 
get a piece of screen with which to mend 
the rent. 

Trask watched apathetically, not moving 
from his seat; 
Newt said to Linda, “‘Isn’t that your flower 
garden down below the house?”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Ma’s and mine,”’ 
plied. 

“T saw it as I came up,” he said. ‘I 
wanted to take a closer look at it. Come 
around with me.”’ 

She hesitated, looking uncertainly to- 
ward the shed, and toward her mother. 
Newt guessed that she sought some way to 
evade his request; so instead of waiting for 
her he himself started toward the corner of 
the house. She could not well call after him 


she re- 


that she was not coming; so she was forced | 


to follow, and when he saw that she would 
come he waited for her. 

They walked together to and fro among 
the flowers, and he asked questions about 
them, pretending an interest equal to his 
ignorance. He said it was a shame so few 
farmhouses had attractive flowers about 
them. 

“This could be beautiful country if folks 
took care of things like that,’’ he declared, 
and she agreed with him warmly. 

He led her into talking eagerly about 
this matter which was evidently dear to her. 

“T guess Sam’s idea of flowers is apple 
blossoms,’’ he suggested at length, watch- 
ing her closely. 


And she checked herself, and nodded. | 


“He thinks a lot of a tree,”’ she agreed. 

“You and Sam pretty good friends, 
aren’t you?” he asked. 

““Why, we’ve seen him a lot since he 
started working the orchard,”’ she assented. 

“Sam’s a nice fellow, and you’re a mighty 
nice girl. It’s a wonder you haven’t got 
married long ago,”’ he declared boldly: and 
he saw the color flood her cheeks, and then 
she smiled, a faint touch of awkward co- 
quetry in her eyes. 


“Why, we never thought of such a thing | 


as that!’’ she said emphatically. 

He chuckled. ‘‘Bet he’s never asked 
you?”’ Before she could answer, however, 
he turned back toward the house. ‘‘He 
won’t like my keeping you around here,” 
he said. ‘‘We’d best go back and sit down.” 

Newt was wise enough to know that she 
would have been willing to provoke Sam 
by staying longer; 


(Continued on Page 173) 


“Sam don’t think much of me be- | 


and while Sam was gone | 


he knew she was not | 
yet ready to return to the others; and he 
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Five cents for 
five luscious 


PETER’S 
CROQUETTES 


A BRAND Peter’s five-cent 


package! 


new 


Five croquettes of smooth rich 
chocolate, each one sealed in its 
own separate wrapping of silvery 
foil—kept fresh until you want 
to eat it. 


And in every one the famous 
Peter’s blend of rich milk and 
choice cocoa beans—perfected by 
Daniel Peter over half a century 
ago and kept secret from that day 
to this. That is why only in Peter’s 
will you find this perfect blend. 

Try Peter’s today—plain bars, 
almond bars or croquettes. The 
fine rare flavor will delight you. 
Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choc- 
olates Co., Inc., 129 Hudson St., 
New York. 


oy Over fifty years ago Daniel 
4 Ar Peter invented milk chocolate 
h \ in Vevey, Switzerland. To- 
Lal / AX day the famous 


eter’s blend 
is sold all over the world, 


PETER’S 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
High as the Alps in Quality 
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Floors of New beauty 


for floors that are Old © 


Home decorators find happy inspiration in the new 
Armstrong pattern floors. Can be laid quickly — no 
dirt, dust, or bother. Waxed and polished, these floors 


should last a lifetime of the hardest wear. 


\ THEN you see these 
new floors—when 
you learn how quickly 
they can be installed in 
your own home—you will 
say “Good-bye” to the 
splintery, worn-out wood 
floors that tire you every 
cleaning day. 

Just think—you can 
walk on these bright new 
floors the same day they 
are laid! No shavings or 
dust to clean up. No damage to ex- 
pensive hangings, to fine furniture. 
In a day’s time you can have floors of 
new beauty for floors that are old. 


Easy to buy— quickly installed 


The very next time you are shopping, 
stop at a good department or furni- 
ture store. Here you will see the new 
pattern floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. Select a pattern that carries out 
the spirit and purpose of the room 
in which you want it laid—a rich, 
dignified marble tile for your entrance 
hall; a soft, two-toned rippled Jaspé 
for your living-room or bedroom; a 
smartly blended Handcraft tile design 
for your sun porch. 

Tell the merchant what day you 
want the floor installed. Expert lay- 
ers will cement your pretty Armstrong 
floor in place over a lining of builders’ 
deadening felt. The seams and edges 
will be tightly joined and sealed with water 
proof cement. The whole surface will be 
rolled smooth and firm. 


Beautiful patterns meet every 
decorative need 


Before you spend another penny to paint or 
refinish your old wood floors, see with your 
own eyes these new designs in Armstrong’s 
Linoleam—designs that interior decorators 
and architects are adopting for really modern 
homes. 


A few of these designs are shown on this 
page. You can see many more at local stores 
—all created by expert designers to meet 
every decorative need. The colorings and 


Right~Inlaid 
Pattern No. 72. 


: Left-~Inlaid 
Pattern No. 54/2. 


3 


patterns will delight you— 
the moderate cost of a per- 
manent floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum will surprise you. 


Hazel Dell Brown, in 
charge of our Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration, will gladly 
work with you in planning 
the furnishings and decora- 
tions for your home. Merely 
describe for her the room or 
group of rooms you intend 
to redecorate. She will send 
you complete color schemes with samples of 
materials and also color reproductions of new 
pattern floors especially suitable for your 


A marble inlaid floor of Armstrong’s Liniy 
adds vigor and interest to this attractive \\y 
room. In the combination living- and diy 
room below, a brown Jaspé linoleum floor se 


Printed Pattern No. 8083 


oleum Division, 857 Liberty St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstr Ong’s Linoleum for every floor in the hou 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lin- A 


October 24 


and warms the whole decorative schem|\ 


home. This service costs ) 
nothing. 


Write for this new book 


Agnes Foster Wright’s 1 
book, “‘Floors, Furnitu 
and Color,” contains corr: 
color schemes for all type! 
homes, all kinds of rook 
Write for it, en- 
closing 25 cents Lok for 
(60 cents in fal 
Canada). Address the burlap 


lon 
ere in the knowledge that by sug- 
heir return he had provoked and 


huld, he ‘felt sure, have him much 
nd hereafter. 
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SVG the succeeding days Newt, 
felt very well pleased with his 


tial success with Linda, trans- 
s attention to the question of his 
sanity. He set himself quite de- 
y to watch her as she moved about 
ils of her frugal housekeeping. 
e did anything that seemed to him 
or open to criticism, he weighed 
;imstance in his mind, took it with 
‘is thoughts, viewed it from every 
. lad tried to decide whether it was 
stn indication of a wandering mind. 
aaot yet committed even in his own 
7}; to the proposition that his mother 
hi feeble-minded. He was sim- 


U 


a 


hing her to discover if this was or 
:(the case, and he supplemented his 

servation now and then by casual 
’ here and there about the village. 

issell’s store, in the evening, he 
ihe related a thing she had done; 
t? tale in a tone of good-humored 
¢ though he were merely chronicling 
ie of a person whom everyone 


i; others to the point of similar nar- 
‘but for the most part the cautious 
jtity inherent in these folk, and their 
J of Newt, whose ten years’ sojourn 
had made him for all practical 
a stranger, defeated his purpose. 
Vill Belter one night rose to the bait. 
; had said to Gay Hunt, “Ma tells 
ut up the price of milk on her.” 

; nodded his assent. “I don’t see 
shouldn’t, ” he replied. “It costs 


e shouldn’t pay a fair price to them 
f she wants to take a quart I can 
r a better price.’’ 
; laughed and shook his head. “‘ You 
ilk ma into taking a quart of milk,” 
ied. “She always has took a pint 
Bait keeping cows, and that’s rea- 
for her; but you’d of laughed 
her take on about that extra cent 
her.” 
> give me a hard ee a Gay agreed; 
wed she was mad. I ain’t lived, you 
say, right across the road from Abel 
and his family for forty year with- 
owing the way a Mudie takes on 
ing out a little money.” 
ly, she ripped and tore somethin’ 
lous for her,” Newt assured him. 
aid she guessed you was like every- 
Ise around here, and thought she 
ade of money, and she’d be beat if 
In’t try and get her milk from some- 
Ise.” He laughed and clapped his 
pon his knee. “Yes, sir, she was cer- 
naway,” he said, and laughed again. 
e of the others in the store laughed 
im; but Will Belter, who had al- 
genius for discovering the most re- 
he most interesting, and the most 
ing information about his neighbors, 
| his head eagerly. 
an imagine it,” he declared. “I mind 
1e when your pa was alive, he dick- 
ith Chet McAusland for two pigs, 
ey made a trade, and your pa took 
ss home and told her what he paid 
m and she wouldn’t stand for it. She 
3 lug them right back up the hill 
: was in the store at the time and 
looked across at him and asked, 
So, is it, Chet?” 
usland, a man not given to speak- 
of his neighbors, said lightly, “‘Why, 
t think anything about it. I thought 
as paying me about all the pigs was 
and when he said Mrs. Dunnack 
it was too much—why, I made a 
a - him, and sold him the pigs, 
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“T remember hearin’ Sam tell you she 
took on, though,” Will Belter insisted stub- 
bornly; and Newt chuckled. 

“Yes, sir, I guess she would,” he agreed. 
“Pa was no hand at atrade; he never got 
anything but the worst of it in his life.” 

With this exception Newt was never able 
to trap any of the people of the village into 
a discussion of his mother’s idiosyncrasies, 
and after a time he became satisfied that 
he could expect nothing from them. Driven 
thus to rely upon his own resources, he 
continued to watch her daily movements 
with a shrewd and attentive eye. He could 
not fail to understand that if she were in- 
deed lacking in wit, then someone else 
should be administering her affairs. He was 
himself quite ready to assume this rdéle, 
and he thought of proposing such an ar- 
rangement to his mother; but something 
forbidding in the attitude toward him of 
the grim old woman, compelled him for a 
time to hold his tongue. 

Nevertheless, as the days passed and he 
began to get a more definite idea of the 
extent of her affairs, his appetite increased. 
One day she sold, at a good price, the over- 
ripe stand of hay upon two or three aban- 
doned farms along the Liberty road, which 
she had bought at tax sales a few years 
before. The Mudies were the only people 
in Fraternity who ever bought any of the 
farms thus sold. The other local folk, either 
for fear of giving offense or from a native 
sympathy for those who had succumbed to 
the burdens which pressed upon them all 
so heavily, invariably ignored these sales, so 
that the town could only take tax deeds to 
the farms, more and more numerous every 
year, which were abandoned. 

On another day Newt discovered that 
his mother owned two well-kept houses in 
the village, from which she collected a re- 
spectable rental. One night a chance re- 
mark made at Will Bissell’s revealed to 
him the fact that she was also the owner 
of a small building used as a store in West 
Fraternity. 

As discovery thus piled upon discovery, 
Newt’s eagerness to have some hand in her 
affairs increased. One day she and Sam 
drove into town together, and while they 
were gone he moved restlessly about the 
house and the mill. Faller and the other 
men at the mill remarked that his usual 
effusive good humor was lacking; that he 
seemed, for the first time in their experi- 
ence with him, definitely irritable; that 
once or twice he swore. And when in the 
late afternoon Sam and his mother came 
home, and Mrs. Dunnack went immedi- 
ately about preparing supper, Newt took 
Sam aside to question him. He asked what 
they had done in town, and Sam said 
frankly that his mother had gone to the 
bank. 

“What did she have to do there?’’ Newt 
demanded. 

Sam said amiably,‘‘ Why, she’s got some 
bonds and things in the vault there. Had 
to cut the coupons.” 

Newt shook his head. “I tell you, Sam, 
we've got to look out for ma,”’ he declared. 

Sam smiled. “‘I never heard but what ma 
could look out for herself,’”’ he replied. 

“She’s getting old,’’ Newt told him; “‘she 
ought not to have to bother about things 
like that. I’m here at home now, and I can 
stay if I have to, and run things for her. 
I’ve had experience that way.” 

“Y ou better tell her so,’ Sam suggested. 

Newt nodded vigorously. ‘‘I’m going to 
talk to her tonight after supper,’’ he de- 
clared. “You back me up, Sam.” 

Sam shook his head. ‘‘You fix it up 
yourself if you want to,’’ he replied. ‘I’ve 
got enough business of my own to look 
after.”’ 

Newt felt in Sam’s manner a more or less 
indefinite opposition, but he had assured 
himself a week before that he could always 
persuade Sam to do as he should choose. 
So now in his calculations he ignored his 
brother’s attitude, and after supper, while 
Mrs. Dunnack washed the dishes, Newt 
went into the dining room and sat down 
beside the table, preparing what he had 
to say. 
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He had been as a boy quite definitely in | 
awe of his mother. She had those qualities | 


of thrift and severity which appealed to 
him. At the same time, he had been up- 
borne by a feeling that she discovered in 
him similar qualities, manifested even in 
his boyhood, and that she was pleased with 
this discovery. Since his recent homecom- 
ing he had found her manner toward him 
rather more forbidding than he had ex- 
pected; had an intangible sense that there 
was in him something which bitterly she 
disapproved. This now impaired his con- 


fidence in his own powers to persuade her. | 


He was well pleased when Sam decided to- 
walk down to the store. Newt knew that | 
Sam would not return until the lights at the 
store were extinguished; would be away 
until nine o’clock or later. If he failed in | 


the attempt he contemplated, Sam would | 


at least not be a witness to his discomfiture. 
Mrs. Dunnack, the dishes done, blew out 


the lamp in the kitchen—there was never | 
any use in wasting oil—and came into the | 
dining room, where Newt was pretending | 


to read an old magazine. She sat down in 
her chair, erectly as she always sat, her 
arms folded rigidly across her bosom, and 
Newt heard her utter something like a little 
sigh. He was sufficiently quick-witted to 
seize upon this as offering an opening he 
had expected to have to contrive. 

“Tired, ma?’’ he asked. 

“Kind of,’”’ she confessed. 

“Long trip to town,” he suggested. 

‘Seems like to me it gets longer all the 
time,” she agreed. 

“‘If I was you I wouldn’t go to town only 
when I had to,’’ Newt told her. 

She said indefinitely, ‘“‘That’s the way 
I aim to do.” 

“You didn’t have anything to do in town 
today, did you, except just cut some 
coupons?” 

Her head swung a little, and she looked 
at him, her eyes level and piercing. ‘‘That’s 
all,” she replied steadily, watching her son. 

He turned in his chair, and put his elbows 
on the table between them, and pushed the 


lamp a little out of the way, so that they | 


were squarely face to face. 


“You ought to let Sam and me look after | 


that sort of thing,’ he proposed; and even 
as he spoke, felt a sudden chill in his breast 


at his own temerity, so that his voice was 


near failing him. 

Mrs. 
words attentively. She said in the tone of 
one calling attention to a not insuperable 
obstacle, ““Sam ain’t much of a hand for 
anything outside of the orchard.” 

Newt was immensely relieved. He felt 
that she had received his suggestion in an 
agreeable spirit. 
boldly, laughed a little, and made a large 
gesture with his hand. 

“‘T know, I know,” he agreed; ‘‘Sam’s 
like pa was. You always had to do the 
thinking for pa and for yourself, too; but 
you're getting old, ma. It ain’t right you 
should be bothered this way, and I’m at 
home now. I’ve been in business ten years, 
and you know I always did understand 
things like that. 
trade. 
things for you.” 

She sat for a moment, motionless, and 
then she began to rock in her chair, leaning 
back from the table, her eyes falling to rest 
upon her thin knees. She had worn her 


turn was late she had not taken time to 
change it before preparing supper. She 
saw now that there was a wrinkle in the 
stiff silk across her right knee, and she 
smoothed it out with a slow movement of 
her hand, and then folded her arms across 
her breast again, before she looked at Newt 
once more and spoke. 

“What things do you mean?” she asked 


quietly. 
Newt smiled serenely. ‘‘Why, anything 
you want,”’ he said. “Of course I don’t 


know much of anything about your busi- 
ness, but I guess there ain’t more of it than 
I can handle. I could collect your rents for 
you, and I could probably sell the hay and 
things like that, and get just as good a price 


Dunnack seemed to weigh his | 


He pressed on more | 


I never was beat at a | 
You ought to let me take care of | 
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as you do, or maybe a little better. I can 
do anything there is to be done.”’ 

She considered this, her eyes falling 
again, then said slowly, “‘I guess you mean 
you'd like to have me turn over everything 
to you?” 

Newt was shrewd enough to sense the 
hardening in her tone. He laughed largely. 
“Turn over the work of it to me, that’s all,” 
he replied. ‘“‘Just get rid of some of the 
worry and the fret of it.’’ 

She did not answer this, and after the 
silence had protracted itself to what seemed 
to him an unendurable extent, he said al- 
most desperately, “‘I’m just trying to save 
you a lot of bother, ma.” 

She nodded, apparently not so much in 
assent to what he said as in confirmation 
of some thought of her own. ‘“‘You take 
after your Grampa Mudie,” she told him. 

There was no suggestion of anger in her 
tones, no particular reason why Newt 
should have taken this remark as a rebuff. 
He had, in fact, always been rather pleased 
at being told that he was like his grand- 
father, and he smiled a little now, and 
leaned back in his chair with a gesture sug- 
gestive of modest deprecation. 

“Well, if I know as much about business 
as he did, I guess it would pay you to let 
me handle things,”’ he replied. 

He was greatly surprised when, instead of 
answering, his mother got sharply to her 
feet. She stood up with a movement so 
abrupt it was suggestive of flight, and she 
took a step or two toward the stair hall, 
then came back and chose her lamp from 
the mantelshelf and lighted it. 

“T’m tireder than I thought,’’ she told 
him; “I guess I’ll go up to bed.” 

Newt thought swiftly, seeking some word 
with which to stay her, but none occurred 
to him. The best that he could do was to 
say as she reached the door, ‘‘ You think it 
over, ma.”’ He saw her head nod a little 
as though she were agreeing to this; then 
she had disappeared into the hall. 

Newt, left behind in the dining room, 
was unable to decide whether he had made 
an impression upon her or not. He was still 
considering the matter when Sam got home, 
but he took care not to relate the conver- 
sation to his brother, and after a few min- 
utes they also went up to bed. 

Newt’s ears were perhaps unusually keen, 
or perhaps it was merely that Sam went 
more quickly to sleep; at any rate, it was 
Newt who presently heard, or thought he 
heard, a sound suggestive of tears from his 
mother’s room in the front of the house. 
He got up and went into the hall and lis- 
tened at her door. There could be no ques- 
tion that Mrs. Dunnack was softly and 
wretchedly weeping, and the smothered 
sounds were to Newt vaguely appalling, so 
that at first he was of a mind to go quietly 
back to bed. Then he became afraid that 
she might be sick, so at last he awakened 
Sam, and made Sam understand what it 
was he had heard. Sam at once got out of 
bed and lit his lamp and led the way to the 
door of their mother’s room. 

He listened for a moment, then quietly 
opened the door and asked, ‘“‘Why, ma, 
what’s the matter with you?” 

Whatever was the matter with Mrs. 
Dunnack, she controlled herself upon this 
entrance of her sons. As Sam went toward 
the bed, Newt, standing in the door, could 
see his mother’s face in the light of the 
lamp, and he saw that her withered cheeks 
were wet with tears, which caught the light 
and reflected it. 

He heard her say in such a tone as he had 
never heard from her before, “I’m all right, 
Sammy.” 

Sam asked anxiously, ‘‘ You ain’t sick?” 

Mrs. Dunnack looked toward the door- 
way. “There’s Newt!’’ she exclaimed in a 
low voice. 

Sam looked at her for a moment, then he 
turned and came back to the door. 

“You go on to bed, Newt,’’ he suggested. 
“T’ll look out for her.” 

Newt was glad enough to withdraw as 
Sam shut the door quietly in his face; but 
he remained for a little while in the hall, 
trying to hear what it was they said. The 
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murmur of their voices came to him, but 
their low tones defied his curiosity. So he 
presently returned to his room, and after a 
little fell asleep. 

The next morning he tried to question 
Sam, but Sam had nothing to say, and Mrs. 
Dunnack was as she had always been. 

It was that day that Herb Faller hurt 
his leg at the mill. A board in the worn and 
rotten floor broke under him, and his right 
leg went through it, so that the flesh was 
torn along the shin, and the knee was badly 
wrenched. Herb went home to repair his 
wounds, and stayed at home that day to let 
the knee have a rest. In his absence Newt 
assumed charge of the mill. It happened 
that during the afternoon Marny Pendle- 
ton came with his team to get a load of 
lumber which he had brought to be sawed. 
The charge for this service was small, and 
Pendleton paid in cash. Newt put the 
money in his pocket. Herb was accustomed 
to receive such payments and to hand them 
to Mrs. Dunnack, but Newt did not do 
this. There was, perhaps, no conscious in- 
tention on his part to keep the money. 
Nevertheless, he kept it. 

Mrs. Dunnack had not seen Pendleton at 
the mill, and knew nothing about the trans- 
action, but Herb talked with the man at the 
store that night, and Pendleton spoke of 
the matter, and said he had paid Newt. So 
the next day Faller, returning to work, 
asked Mrs. Dunnack whether Newt had 
given her the money. Thus she was in- 
formed, and at the first opportunity she 
demanded it of her son. There was in her 
tone when she spoke to him something 
rigidly accusing. 

“Didn’t Marny Pendleton pay you for 
that job of sawing yesterday?”’ she asked 
harshly. 

Newt, whose conscience may have ac- 
cused him, felt the necessity of justifying 
himself. “I meant to give it to you last 
night,’”’ he said. ‘‘I forgot it.” 

She returned acidly, ‘‘There never was a 
Mudie forgot to pay money, any more than 
they forgot to collect it.” 

He felt himself color with guilt, and pre- 
tended that this was a flush of anger. 
“Mean to say I meant to keep it?’’ he 
demanded. 

“T mean to say—you give it here,” his 
mother told him. 

Newt gave it to her. There was nothing 
else for him to do, but the hostility in her 
tone awakened in him something like a 
passion of venomous anger, and in this 
mood he was ready for any enterprise. 

There was, he assured himself, no sense 
in her making such a fuss. It was a crazy 
thing for her to do. A crazy thing. The 
words brought his thoughts to a focus. His 
anger crystallized his vague plans into a 
fixed determination; and that night he sat 
down and wrote a letter to a man he knew 
and whom he estimated with a shrewd ac- 
curacy. This man was a doctor. His name 
was Cheatley, and he had had some experi- 
ence as a house officer in a hospital for the 
insane. 

1x 

Ngee had come back to Fraternity in a 

mood of confident anticipation. He 
was a man quite sure of his own powers 
and of his own shrewdness of mind, so that 
he had expected little effective opposition 
to the designs which were already hastily 
forming on the homeward journey. But he 
had found himself held at a distance, 
hindered, and even actually rebuffed by 
something unaccountable in his mother’s 
attitude and by Sam’s easy good nature. He 
could not conceal from himself the fact that 
so far as his mother was concerned he had 
lost ground rather than gained it. It was 
equally true that he had made no very 
tangible progress in his relations with Sam. 

The only definite success which he had 
thus far achieved had been where Linda 
was concerned. He felt that he had inter- 
ested the girl; that she would remember 
him, that he must be more or less constantly 
in her thoughts. When the incident of his 
mother’s tears revealed to him the very 
close sympathy which existed between 
Mrs. Dunnack and Sam, and provoked in 
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him a mean and unscrupulous resentment, 
his first move was an attempt to bring the 
matter of the orchard to an issue between 
himself and his brother. 

The occasion came a day or two later, 
when after the noon meal one day Sam an- 
nounced that he intended to drive over to 
the orchard that afternoon. Newt had 
been at the mill all morning. 

He said now, “I’ve nothing particular to 
do around here. Guess I’ll go with you.” 

Sam nodded. ‘Glad to have you,” he 
replied. “‘I want to look over the trees on 
the uphill side. There’s been some tent 
caterpillars trying to get a start up there.” 

“Did you burn them off?”’ Newt asked. 

“Tt don’t hardly pay to bother to do 
that,” Sam told him. “I usually catch 
them before they get much of a start and 
cut the branch right off. I cleaned them 
out pretty good last time I was over.” 

Mrs. Dunnack asked quietly, “‘ You com- 
ing home to supper?” 

Sam nodded. ‘‘ Guess we will,’’ he replied. 
“T was figuring I might stay over there till 
tomorrow, but if Newt’s going along we 
better come back.” 

Newt might have offered, upon this, to 
stay at home, but he did not do so. If Sam 
were to spend the night at the orchard he 
would be sure to see Linda, and Newt 
meant to follow up the beginning he had 
already made with the girl. So a little after 
dinner the two brothers drove away toward 
the village. 

As they crossed the bridge beyond the 
last house in the village and started up the 
hill, Newt, who had been, since they left 
home, silent, broached the matter which he 
had in mind. 

“You know, Sam,” he said in a medita- 
tive tone, “I’ve been thinking about this 
orchard.” 

Sam looked at him slowly as though a 
little surprised. 

“What about it?”’ he inquired. 

“Well,” said Newt, “I’ve been thinking 
that pa didn’t do just right by me, giving it 
to you the way he did.” He looked side- 
wise at his brother, but Sam seemed to be 
absorbed in contemplation of the bobbing 
ears and ambling feet of the horse. He 
moved the reins and clucked in an auto- 
matic fashion, and Newt asked, ‘‘Don’t it 
hit you that way?” 

Sam seemed to give the matter sober 
consideration. ‘I don’t know as I’ve 
thought much about it,” he replied: 

His tone was so mild and friendly that 
Newt was emboldened. He warmed to his 
subject. 

“You know,” he said argumentatively, 
“this is a pretty good-sized orchard; there’s 
more work than one man can do.” 

“T get along pretty well,” Sam told him. 

Newt nodded. ‘You can do all right 
through the summer,” he agreed. ‘But 
you can’t spray all them trees alone, and 
you wouldn’t have a chance to pick all 
them apples by yourself, take it when the 
trees are loaded.”’ 

“T can always hire help,’’ Sam replied. 

Newt shook his head. “‘I tell you, there’s 
mighty little money in farming or in run- 
ning an orchard either when you have to 
hire the work done; but you and me be- 
tween us, we could pretty near swing the 
whole thing.” 

Sam chuckled. “I don’t know as I’ve 
seen any signs in you that would recom- 
mend you very high as a hired hand,’’ he 
replied good-humoredly. 

Newt grinned. “I don’t claim to be a 
hired man,” he returned. ‘‘But I can work 
as well as anybody when I’m working for 
myself. What I say is, the two of us to- 
gether could make a lot more out of that 
orchard than you could alone.” 

Sam made no reply to this, and Newt 
waited for a considerable time, hoping that 
he would; but when Sam persisted in his 
silence, Newt at last said, ‘After all, you 
know, we’re brothers. We’re kind of en- 
titled to share and share alike in whatever 
there is.” 

Sam said with a mild smile, “I ain’t no- 
ticed you around here sharing the work 
the last ten years.” 


“You know why that was,” New 
turned. ‘‘Pa gave me a kick in the 7 
and started me out and told me no 
come back. That’s all there was to th 

“Done pretty well for yourself, ; 
you?”’ Sam inquired. 

“T’m not complaining,’ Newt agree, 

“Well,” said Sam, “I don’t notice 
offering to share up what you'ye 
with me.” | 

Newt chuckled. ‘Why, Sam,” he; 
“T’ve done pretty well, but I ain’t s 
nothing, not to amount to anything, 
costs higher to live in Boston. Yoy 
have half of anything I’ve got any tir 

“T don’t know,” said Sam whimsie 
“I suppose living on here the way I] 
all my life, having a pretty narrow - 
getting along at all, a man kind of gets 
the habit of holding on to what he’s 
I guess you’re just naturally gener 
Newt. Perhaps there’s something w: 
with me that way.” 

Newtshook his head. “I don’t preter 
be generous, Sam. I’m as close a hand 
trade as you'll find anywhere. But I< 
help thinkin’ that I’ve got a right tos 
in that orchard; and I know mighty 
that I can make money for you selling 
apples and all.” | 

Sam nodded. “I wouldn’t wo 
Newt,” he replied, a suggestion of w. 
ness in his tone. ‘But I’ve got into 
habit of thinking of it as mine. It ¢ 
seem to me that I could get used to she| 
it with anybody.” mn 

Newt perceived a certain finality 
Sam’s tone, and for a moment he was ¢ 
whelmed with blind and unreasoning a1: 
He felt himself defrauded. He had 
vinced himself that the orchard, in poi 
fact, was their joint property, and it; 
not hard for him now to believe that 
was cheating him. He was on the poi) 
saying bitterly, ‘‘Well, if that’s the 
you feel about it, I don’t know why Ish! 
be any more considerate of you.” Bu 
checked himself. After all, there wat 
occasion for putting Sam on his guard, 
quiet words always served his ends bi 
than open hostility. So he held silencevj 
they plodded up the long hill toward ¥ 
the orchard lay. - 

They passed the Trask farm, and }\ 
looked to see if there was anyone ali 
but the kitchen porch where Luke 7 
liked to sit was deserted, and no faci 
peared at the kitchen window. Up thi 
a little farther Sam turned the horse} 
the wood road which led along the bor¢! 
the orchard. He was accustomed to ti! 
horse, when his stay was to be a short! 
under an elm tree at the corner of art 
stone wall which marked the boundar3 
tween his lot and the Trask farm, E¢ 
the wall, and in the angle which it for! 
there was an open slope of rocky land 
grown with raspberry bushes, thorn-if 
trees and young spruce and pine. _| 

Here in the fall Sam not infrequt 
shot a partridge or two, and a year 
before, a pair of foxes had denned it 
of the low mounds among the rasp! 
bushes. ie 

Here today, when the two brother 
rived, they discovered Mrs. Trask! 
Linda picking berries. While Sam tiel 
horse Newt climbed over the wall and 
down to speak to them. Linda wa 
tween him and her mother, so that he 
first to her. Her head was bare, and th 
warmed her fair hair. She watched hi 
proach, and he saw a little doubtful sm) 
her lips. = | 

He spoke to her and Mrs. Trask tog 
in a tone of loud cordiality. ‘Berryi 
he asked. 

Linda nodded slowly. 
you could see that much,” she said ¥ 
little smile, and he thought she smi 
though doubtful of the propriety ¢ 
conduct in jesting with him. : 

A ten-quart pail was set on a bowl 
tween Linda and where Mrs. Trask § 
and even from his point of view a lit 
up the hill he could see that it wa 
than half full of berries. He laughe 

(Continued on Page 179. 
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ight to; that’s so,”’ he agreed. ‘‘ You 
iy have got a pile of them. What do 
| make pies? If you do, I’m coming 
” 
Trask said sharply, “‘We ain’t got 
¢get supper for anybody tonight.” 
__inda added, ‘‘ You don’t make pies 
faspberries anyway. Least, we never 
re going to put them up.” 
/after securing the horse, had waited 
‘yment a little uncertainly. Now he 
‘own the hill toward them, and 
| near Newt, and said slowly, 
| Linda!” 
firl looked from him to Newt and 
rain. “Hello, Sam!”’ she replied. 
‘oing over the trees?” 
\ught I would,” he assented. “You 
‘Jewt?”’ 
‘Newt was not willing to be drawn 
'“T’m glad to see somebody round 
sup things,” he told Linda approv- 
“By the looks of the shelves over at 
sell’s store, you’d think people lived 
ean. That’s the trouble with this 
guess. Folks buy, where they could 
‘well raise.’’ 
1, nodded. ‘‘Yes, I guess so,’’ she 
‘Jewt warmed to his subject. ‘Why, 
id me he sells a pile of condensed 
‘je declared. ‘‘ Anybody can keep a 
ll you need is a barn and a pasture 
eut a little hay.” 
smiled. “‘ You don’t keep a cow, do 
‘m?” 
‘shook his head. ‘We don’t use but 
‘little milk,’”’ he declared. ‘‘We get 
‘n about a pint a day. There ain’t 
‘re sense in keeping a cow for the 
‘need than there would be in cut- 
in a tree to make a toothpick.” 
', who had moved nearer where 
itood, laughed and touched her arm 
niliar way. ‘‘That’s Sam for you,” 
ared. “‘He always could figure out 
od reason for not doing a little 
‘Sam’s the best hand I ever saw to 
‘aself out of work, unless it was pa. 
‘teven make a garden big enough to 
/ to anything. I suppose his idea 
eto buy his vegetables in cans, the 
rest of these folks do. Will Bissell 
‘e bulk of his trade is in canned 
and corn and peas and stuff like 
suff you can raise around here by 


‘owing a handful of seed out of the. 


vway,” Linda said a little defen- 
‘ma and me put up all the vege- 
ve use all winter long. Pa has a right 
rden.” 

aise my vegetables on the apple 
Sam remarked whimsically. ‘A 
‘of them trees up the hill here will 
put all the stuff we use.” 

‘Trask, who, save for her one re- 
iad taken no part in this conversa- 
is still busily at work a rod or two 
a called now to her daughter. 
da!” 

Linda answered, ‘Yes, ma.” 

‘re not going to get that pail filled 
ig all the time.” 

girl, with an apologetic smile, bent 
work again, and Sam said, ‘“‘Come 
vt, we’ve a chore to do too.”’ 

| Newt objected. “I don’t feel right,”’ 
led. “We've bothered these folks. 
ng to help Linda pick for a spell, to 
Pp for it.” 

I'll get along all right,” she assured 


iook his head. “Sam don’t want me 
him around the orchard, anyway,” 
her. “I’m going to stay and help 


hesitated, as though he were reluc- 
' leave Linda and his brother to- 
and Linda watched him covertly, 
to see what he would do. But Newt 
eady at work, bending beside her, 
spoke to her, attracting her atten- 
‘ay from Sam, so that the younger 
is left standing irresolutely watching 
After a moment he turned away and 
owly up the hill. 
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Newt, left with Linda and her mother, 
made the most of his opportunity. He so 
contrived it that they worked in the oppo- 
site direction from that taken by Mrs. 
Trask, and only when their picking pail was 
full did he find it necessary to return toward 
her. The larger pail was by this time heap- 
ing, and Newt said that he would take it 
down to the house and empty it. But Mrs. 
Trask told him there was another pail under 
the old hemlock which stood in the border 
of the woods at the edge of the berry patch. 
He took the full pail down and left it there 
and returned with the empty one; and 
when a half hour later this also was filled, 
he insisted on Linda and her mother sitting 
down in the shade and resting while he 
went down the hill to the farmhouse to 
empty the pails. Mrs. Trask, in spite of her 
protests, was overruled, and surrendered 
at last. 

“You can just pour the berries into a 
dishpan,”’ she told Newt. ‘And don’t 
crush them any more’n you have to.” 

“You leave it to me,’’ Newt told her re- 
assuringly. “I’ll handle them like they 
was eggs.” 

When he came back up the hill Linda 
and Mrs. Trask were at work again, but 
after they had filled one bucket Mrs. Trask 
said, “I don’t know but what we’ve got as 
many as we can take care of today. We 
ought to go down and pick them over, 
Linda.”’ 

“You go ahead,” Newt directed. “Start 
on what are already down there. Linda and 
T’ll fill this other pail, and I’ll carry it 
down.”’ 

Linda said in a tone that invited him to 
oppose her, “‘I ought to go along with ma.”’ 

He laughed at her. ‘‘ You don’t need to 
be afraid of me,’ he assured her in a loud 
and hearty tone. “I ain’t a bit dangerous, 
am I, Mrs. Trask?”’ 

Mrs. Trask said doubtfully, “‘ Well, I 
don’t know but what we can use another 
bucket, if you want to fill it.” 

“You go ahead,” he told her again. And 
the older woman went slowly through the 
fringe of trees, and down the hill. Newt 
and Linda were thus left alone, and he had 
an opportunity which no contrivance of his 
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own could have bettered. Sam was out of 
sight among the trees up the hill, and Newt 
proceeded to make himself agreeable to 
Linda, using every device at his command. 
He made Linda laugh, and he made her 
listen; her mouth parted with the intensity 
of her attention to the tales he told. She 
said little; he gave her no occasion to speak, 
but poured upon her such a flood of con- 
versation that she could only attend his 
words. Now and then in the course of his 
talk while they worked side by side, he 
spoke of himself, and he also spoke of Sam. 
Once he saw her eyes turn up the hill 
toward the orchard as though she were a 
little fearful lest Sam should discover them 
here together. And once he said in a tone 
that was half jest, that he had not remem- 
bered that there were any girls in Fraternity 
so pretty as she was, and before she could 
reply, either to protest or to express the 
pleasure which she must have felt, he was 
talking of other things. His wit was so 
rapid that she found herself more and more 
bewildered by the effort to follow what he 
said. 

They finished, by and by, filling the pail, 
and she reluctantly suggested that she had 
better start for home, but he shook his head 
at this. 

““You’ve done a good afternoon’s work,”’ 
he told her. “I expect you’re tired. Sit 
down and talk to me for a spell.” 

She said uncertainly, ‘“‘Ma’ll be looking 
for me.” 

‘*She’s got all she can do,”’ he assured her. 
“She won’t miss you.”’ He himself, with- 
out waiting for her assent, sat down in the 
shade of the elm tree to which the horse 
was tied, and she could not very well walk 
away and leave him sitting there. The two 
pails full of berries stood beside him, and 
Newt’s hand rested on one of them, so that 
she would have had to pull it away from 
him. She made some small attempt to do 
so, but he held to it good-humoredly, and 
in the end she yielded and sat down on a 
bowlder a little to one side. 

He turned to rest his shoulders against 
the bole of the tree. She was a little below 
him, and where he sat he could look down 
at her or he could look up toward the 
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orchard in the direction from which Sam 
would come. He was studying the girl at- 
tentively. There was no doubt in his mind 
that she was a little disturbed for fear Sam 
would return and find them there. Newt, 
for his part, wanted Sam to appear. He 
had a very definite understanding of some 
aspects of his brother’s character, and it 
was upon this understanding that he based 
his calculations. 

So now he held Linda in conversation, 
leading her at last to talk about herself, her 
life here at the farm and the small world in 
which she lived. He proved to be as good a 
listener as he was a talker, and when at 
times she faltered he prompted her, so that 
without realizing it she found herself offer- 
ing him confidences, telling him things 
which the reticence habitual to country folk 
had prevented her from telling Sam. It isa 
universal human trait to find a certain 
pleasant satisfaction in talking about your- 
self, and Linda was human. It is also true 
that to confide to another one’s own secret 
thoughts is to come to feel for that other 
person a certain very definite liking. 

Linda had been interested in Newt from 
the beginning. She had liked Sam for a 
long time, for so long that this liking had 
become habitual and almost monotonous. 
There was a novelty in her present talk 
with Newt, and a certain charm in being 
thus alone with him upon the sunny hill- 
side through the long afternoon. Also, he 
understood or seemed to understand all 
that she said, and all the things she did not 
say, but which, nevertheless, lay as a back- 
ground behind the words she actually ut- 
tered. She forgot her surroundings, lost 
herself in this pleasant talk with a person 
whom she felt to be sympathetic. But Newt 
was not so oblivious of his surroundings, 
and though he gave Linda close attention 
and a sympathetic ear he was alert for any 
sign of Sam. So at last, up the hillside 
above them, and beneath the low branches 
of the thickly planted apple trees, he saw 
Sam’s feet and then his legs as the other 
came down the hill toward where they sat. 

Newt waited, judging his time, and at 
what he judged to be the proper moment he 
got quickly to his feet and started toward 
the girl, passing her and standing below 
her, so that when she should rise and turn 
to face him, her back would be toward the 
orchard through which Sam approached. 

At his movement she’ did rise, and came 
out of her absorption and forgetfulness into 
a bewildered sense of her surroundings; 
and she said hurriedly, “I’ve got to go.” 

He held her eyes with his, and told her in 
a low tone, “‘ You’re sweet. You’re awfully 
sweet. You’re a mighty sweet girl!’’ 

Color flooded her cheeks, she tried to 
look away from him, and her voice failed 
her. “‘Ma’ll be up after me,” she half whis- 
pered. 

Newt, looking past her, saw Sam emerge 
from the cover of the apple trees. He put 
his arm about Linda’s shoulders, and when 
she did not move, but stood so tall and still, 
neither denying nor assenting to his em- 
brace, he stepped up until he stood level 
with her and kissed her. Her lips were a 
little parted when he pressed them, and her 
breath was warm, and she uttered a low 
sound of consternation and dismay. 

Newt saw that Sam had stopped and was 
watching them, and he said suddenly, 
“There’s Sam!”’ 

The girl turned at that, and looked up 
the hill, and perceived the other man. Her 
hands flew to her face; she rubbed at her 
cheeks vigorously for a moment, and Newt 
could see that she was trembling. Then, so 
quickly he had not time to intercept her, 
she turned and hurried away down the hill. 
Newt looked after her, and then he looked 
again to where Sam remained motionless; 
and after a moment he called to his brother. 

“T’ve got to carry this pail down to the 
house for Linda.’”’ Sam made no reply, and 
Newt picked up the brimming buckets. 
“You can stop for me down there,” he di- 
rected; and with a pail in either hand he 
followed Linda quickly down the hill. 
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hat is 


underneath the 


upholstery ? 


dication of what is hidden inside 

upholstered furniture. A handsome 
covering might easily conceal shoddy ma- 
terials and poor workmanship. Usually 
you could not tell. 


G istion appearance gives no _ in- 


But there is no uncertainty when you 
buy a Kroehler Davenport Bed or Kroehler 
Living Room Furniture. You know, be- 
fore you purchase, exactly how and of what 
materials it is made. 


The Kroehler name plate 
assures these hidden qualities 


Every Kroehler Davenport Bed and every 
piece of Kroehler-made Furniture has a 
frame of kiln-dried hardwood, strongly 
braced and glued. The springs under the 
seat cushions and in the back are large- 
sized, wide coils made of tempered steel 
spring wire. They rest upon and interlock 
at the bottom with steel crossbars firmly 
attached to the frame. 


The tops of the springs are flexibly inter- 
locked to give individual spring action. The 
spring edges are doubly stuffed and closely 
stitched. Springs are covered with heavy 


sheeting. The filling materials are germ- 
cured fine flax fiber, best grade moss and 
clean white felted cotton. 


The upholstery has been selected not 
alone for its beauty, but for its ability to 
wear well and look right through many 
years of service. Mohair and wool fabrics 
are given moth-proofing treatment. 


In the Davenport Beds the all-steel fold- 
ing bed frame, which opens and closes with 
a single easy motion, is fitted with sagless 
cable fabric supported by helical springs. 


KROEHLER 


Living Room furniture 


You may choose from many charming 
overstuffed or period designs, with uphol- 
stering of silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
jacquard velours, Chase Velmo, leather or 
Chase Leatherwove at prices which any 
home can afford. 


Why content yourself with less ? 


‘There is no need for you to buy furniture 


of inferior construction when Kroehler 
Davenport Beds and Living Room Furni- 


ture, even with the fine quality, are so very — 


inexpensive. Our great volume of business 
and economical purchasing make possible 
the unusually low prices. 

Genuine Kroehler Living Room Furniture 
is readily identified by the name plate on 


the back. It is sold by progressive mer- — 


chants everywhere for cash or on easy 
terms. Ask to see these fine pieces, or 


write for “The Kroehler Book of Living — 


Room Arrangements.” 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or 


Stratford, Ontario. Factories at Kanka- 
kee, Ill.; Bradley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario, 
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MIGH TILLAGE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ray time I passed many minutes in 
rable suspense watching high steep 
vikers and speculating as to how soon 
yvould fall off. The high patches will 
(; always be hay in the German- 
ng cantons; but in the French and 
4 speaking districts vineyards are cul- 
Jd in situations about as high and 
1 as steep. Often the vine-bearing 
‘is built up in a series of narrow ter- 
sto keep it from washing away. 
\tivating very small tracts that are 
sharply inclined, this mountain agri- 
-eis carried on mainly by hand. Asa 
she grain is sown by hand, reaped with 
-he, and then sometimes carried to the 
1:0 be threshed with a simple, hand- 
|.dimplement. The harrowing is quite 
. done with a homemade, wooden- 
ted instrument. Hay is by far the 
important Swiss crop, but probably 
,iirds of it, the country over, is hand 
thascythe, hand raked and gathered 
jhree-bushel haystacks until it is car- 
1o the barn. In some cases, in the 
{ transportation to the barn is effected 
vans of a big pack on a human back; 
| such cases, according to my observa- 
\she back is generally of the feminine 
(r. 

half an hour toward the close of an 
oon, south of St. Gotthard, we passed 
‘omen trudging along the roadside, 
| with a large homemade hamper 
ed to her back, that contained a bulk 
(wn grass larger than herself. Even on 
rthern side of the mountains you will 
lite as many women and girls in the 
‘elds as men and boys. That same 
00n we passed several bulging hay 
{| each drawn by a big dun ox; but we 
it pass a larger, one-horse wagon that 
rmen were loading from the near-by 


)sre was no room to pass it on the nar- 
‘oad, and the men laughed at us in 
rrous appreciation of the situation as 
ivent on completing their load, while 
|r waited. When the job was finished 
lir satisfaction, they pulled over to one 
ire. laughing at us as we maneu- 
by. 


| Perpendicular Pastures 


| an example farther north, we may 
(he canton of Uri. A map of Switzer- 
vill show the Lake of Lucerne about 
| center. Uri begins at the eastern end 
lake, running south up the valley of 
uss River and over the high Alps 
_ the railroad pierces by way of St. 
ard tunnel. It is splendid scenery. 
bly there is no finer automobile trip 


anywhere than that up the valley and over 
the pass. But for agricultural purposes, I 
suspect that a farmer used to our Middle 
Western prairie would hesitate to offer $100 
for the entire canton. 

Land placed in a perpendicular position 
makes grand scenery, but is not very suit- 
able for tillage. An inconveniently large 
part of Uri is as nearly perpendicular as 
could well be arranged. Yet it is predomi- 
nantly an agricultural canton. Even its 
pertinacious farmers give up on grain, how- 
ever. Almost none is raised there. Agri- 
culture is devoted almost exclusively to 
grass and milch cows. 

If you happen to visit Uri early in July, 
knowing beforehand that it is not only a 
farming country, but one where farming is 
practically confined to milk, two things will 
immediately strike you. First, there are no 
farmers; second, there are no cows. In the 
valleys and on the lower slopes you see 
many small isolated houses, almost always 
of wood, that are evidently farm dwellings 
and barns. But nobody is about. And you 
may fairly drive through the canton from 
end to end without seeing a cow. 


In the Haying Season 


The first person of whom you inquire will 
solve that mystery. In summer, the farm- 
ers and the cattle are-up in the mountains, 
where there is excellent pasture. Far up 
you will see a cabin every now and then, 
but so far up that an ordinary unaided eye 
could not detect a human figure if one was 
there. A landowner is entitled to mountain 
pasturage upon paying the commune $1.60 
for each cow for the summer. That cheap 
grazing privilege, they say, is why farm 
land is high in Uri, although it looks so un- 
promising to an American, and why sales 
of agricultural real estate are rare. As a 
rule, farmers come down out of the moun- 
tains in summer only to make hay on their 
valley land. Out of haying season they are 
mostly out of sight. 

I spent the whole haying season in the 
mountain cantons and happened to see only 
four small mowing machines and one hay 
tedder. Of course, there are more, but not 
a great many. In the mountains, a Swiss 
farm will perhaps be a matter of eight or 
ten acres. The average for the whole coun- 
try is said to be under fifteen acres, but I 
find no precise statistics. Small fields and 
heavy grades make farm machinery im- 
practicable as a pretty general rule. Except 
for hay and its derivative, milk, the agri- 
cultural output is meager. 

With a population of 4,000,000 on an 
area twice the size of New Jersey, 65 per 
cent of which is cluttered up with the high 
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Easy to pick out 
the Work-Lighted 
department in the 
Stetson Shoe Co. 
plant at So. Wey- 
mouth, Mass. In con- 
trast with other de- 
partments, its illu- 
mination fairly bites 
into the night! Stet- 
son executives saw 
this lighting installed 
and working before a 
single lamp was pur- 
chased. 


Lower photo shows 
flawless illumination 
on Stetson lasting 
machines. The same 
opportunity to “try 
before you buy’’ is 
offered every manu- 
facturer, without ob- 
ligation. 


Make this seeing test 


—if you, too, want maximum returns 
from your lighting 


Work-Light works for lead- 
ing producers in nearly 
every branch of industry. 
For example — 


ORK-LIGHT offers manufacturers every- 
where more seeing power—per watt and 
per foot-candle—than any other light. It stands 


Automobiles — 


Chrysler ready to show, in the most direct and convincing 
Saga ke manner, what this extra seeing power means— 
General Motors not by statistics or sales talk, but by an actual 
Lincoln é 2 - 
Studebaker working demonstration made in your plant with- 
ar out obligation. 

Textiles — 


R. & H. Simon, Inc. 
Home Cotton Mills 
Crompton Mills 

C. H. Masland Carpet Co. 
Stehli Silk Mills 

Pen Argyl Silk Co. 
Industrial Cotton Mills 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Allen A Company 


When a factory buys seeing power, it’s no time 
for chance-taking. ‘‘ How well can I see with it?”’ 
can be answered only by the eye. 


Here is the Work-Light offer, simple and 
straightforward, with no strings attached: 


Select any department. We will furnish enough 
lamps to light it, and Work-Light engineers will 
see that your installation is made according to the 
best modern standards. If you don’t want Work- 
Light after you see it work, return the lamps and 
the transaction is closed. 


Metalwares — 

Steel Products Co. 
Ternstedt Mfg. Co. 
Continental Can Co. 
AutoStropSafety RazorCo. 
Sterling Mfg. Co. 
Stewart-Warner 


Machinery — ie 
ee et Ay ‘ 
Chivseo Bhan wines Fost An unusual offer, but one proven sound in 20 
Co. ! = 
Del oral Gone cece years of use! It goes more than half way to help 
Timken Detroit AxleCo. the manufacturer sweep away uncertainty and 
know what return to expect on his lighting in- 


Moline Plow Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
vestment. 


Leeds & Northrup 
Brown Instrument Co. 


Rubber — This time of year demand for good light is in- 
easter tity. Hs sistent. Action now will prevent winter slow- 
Hood Rubber Co. down. Make this seeing test! You owe it to 


Miller Tire and Rubber Co. 
Morgan & Wright 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
125 River Street [= i 


yourself and your workmen. Write or wire. 


—V 


ee Ss == L 
96 © C. H. E. Co., 1925 
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Alps, Switzerland is very far from inde- 
pendence in the matter of food. Of the 
wheat consumed in the country, 75 per cent 
is imported; of the oats, 68 per cent; of the 
corn, 95 per cent. More than a third of the 
total productive area is in meadow, and 
the Swiss properly include their forests in 
the productive area. This is one of the few 
countries in the world which, by intelligent 
forethought, has maintained its standing 


timber supply. About two-thirds of the’ 


forest area is owned by the cantons and 
communes. The remainder is supervised. 
Fifty years ago, a policy of timber main- 
tenance was adopted. Every year expert 
foresters designate the timber to be cut, 
and new growth makes good the depletion. 
Under the exigencies of the World War this 
system was suspended or modified; but 
vigorous measures to redress the balance 
have been taken since. 

While milk is far and away the most im- 
portant farm product, comparatively few 
cream separators are in use. Most often, 
where the milk is not used whole, it is set in 
shallow pans and the cream is skimmed off 
by hand, in the old-fashioned way. 

But if their agricultural methods seem 
antiquated, these mountaineers might give 
us valuable lessons in another direction. 
For example, on the first Sunday in May, 
some 700 or 800 farmers, with, perhaps, a 
third as many townsmen, gathered in a 
meadow outside of Altdorf to elect a gov- 
ernor of the canton of Uri for the ensuing 
year and to enact such laws as might be 
deemed necessary. 

Some boards were laid on the ground and 
on them were placed a plain chair and a 
plain table for the chairman. The voters 
stood in a many-ranked circle around that 
central spot. Where the slope of the ground 
did not afford sufficient elevation so that 
those in the rear ranks could see and hear, 
planks were laid on stools for them to stand 
on. The inner ring stood back to allow a 
clear space of fifteen or twenty feet about 
the chairman. 

Some laws were proposed, and adopted 
or rejected by a show of hands. Two nomi- 
nations for governor were made and the 
vote taken by a show of hands. The out- 
going governor administered the oath of 
office to his newly elected successor, who 
made a brief inaugural address, and the 
meeting adjourned. The voters went back 
to their respective homes, and all of Uri’s 
voting, electing and law-making were done 
for a whole year. Nobody is elected to any- 
thing in the canton except at this annual 
open-air mass meeting of voters, and no 
laws are passed except at that meeting. 
Once in four years, the canton chooses 
seven representatives to the federal parlia- 
ment at Bern; but they are chosen at the 
yearly mass meeting. Except on the execu- 
tive and judicial sides, that one meeting 
constitutes the whole of Uri’s political ma- 
chinery. There is, of course, no presidential 
election in Switzerland. The federal parlia- 
ment chooses the cabinet, and the cabinet 
picks a chairman who bears the honorary 
title of president. 


Politics Without Palaver 


In the Swiss scheme, a canton corre- 
sponds to one of our states, bearing pretty 
much the same relation to the federal gov- 
ernment at Bern that one of our states 
bears to the Government at Washington. 
But in some respects, as will soon appear, 
the Swiss canton is decidedly more inde- 
pendent of the central government. 

By immemorable rule any voter is en- 
titled to speak on any or every question 
before the yearly mass meeting. There is 
no cloture. Yet the year’s political business 
is always transacted in one Sunday after- 
noon. Commonly, I am told, two hours sees 
it finished. The point for Americans is that 
the men of Uri have been doing this, in 
form at least, for more than 600 years, 
making this the oldest existing democracy 
in the world by some centuries. | 

This would seem to disprove the Amer- 
ican theory that infinite palaver is necessary 
for the preservation of democracy. Try to 
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imagine ninety-six American senators dis- 
posing of any question whatsoever in only 
two hours. By that time the first speaker 
would not have reached secondly. Try also 
to calculate how long one of the more gabby 
members of Congress would escape lynching 
if his constituents had to stand up in a circle 
around him every time he made a speech. 
Probably the medieval Swiss democrats 
were providentially inspired when they 
adopted the custom of standing up at their 
political gatherings. Naturally they got 
through the business as soon as possible. 
Uri has 22,000 inhabitants—ladies not 
voting—and the attendance at the yearly 
mass meeting runs from 1000 to 2000, de- 
pending, just as voting with us depends, on 
how exciting the issues are. Two years ago, 
the meeting was the largest in recent years, 
for the principal issue provoked a keener 
interest than any other that has been pre- 
sented to the people in a good while. 


Uri’s Objection to Motors 


The question was: Shall the canton be 
closed to automobiles? Probably that will 
strike any rural constituency in America as 
an odd issue for the year of grace 1923; but 
a little examination will show how naturally 
it arose, and incidentally illustrate living 
conditions among these mountain tillers of 
the soil. 

The canton is long and narrow, and, as I 
have mentioned, mostly grand scenery. 
Yearly thousands of Germans, Americans, 
British and other foreigners motor through 
it—to the profit of Switzerland as a whole, 
but also to the grievous damage of Uri’s 
chief highways. It is well to remember here 
that making roads for motor traffic is a new 
American invention. Twenty years ago, we 
were properly reprobated for the scandal- 
ous state of many of our public roads. The 
splendid highways of Western Europe, es- 
pecially of France, were held up as an ex- 
ample for our emulation. 

But in the matter of highways twenty 
years takes you back into ancient history, 
for automobiles have completely changed 
the stress to which roads are subjected. 
Now the United States has the best roads 
in the world, and France, the once-boasted 
example, shows many miles of main high- 
way that have been pounded by self- 
propelled vehicles into very indifferent 
condition. 

Digressing on this subject, I may men- 
tion that last June the King of England, 
with much pomp and ceremony, snipped a 
pretty ribbon and thus opened to traffic a 
new highway. Every London newspaper 
featured the affair largely. It was, indeed, 
a national event. So far as a layman may 
judge by merely looking at it, this new road 
is a first-class piece of construction, prob- 
ably as good as any in the United States. 
But it is only eight miles long. 
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Uri, then, had some first-class roads; 
but it was clear to the anxious taxpayers 
that automobiles were playing hob with it. 
Building and repairing roads in the high 
Alps is no joke for any community; and 
every candid observer must say for the 
Swiss generally that they have an inveter- 
ate passion for keeping everything in repair 
and apple-pie order. Uri kept her highways 
in repair, but the bill ran to the dismal 
total of $72,000 a year—all, as many of the 
voters saw it, for somebody else’s benefit. 
I believe there was no question as to the 
canton’s power to exclude automobiles if it 
chose, for they have no supreme court to 
enforce national views of interstate com- 
merce. 

This present year’s registration shows 
that sixty-four passenger automobiles are 
owned in the canton. Altdorf, the capital, 
has 4000 inhabitants. There are various 
hotels and there is quite a tourist trade. In 
short, it is safe to say that many of these 
sixty-four cars are kept for hire and profit, 
rather than for the mere pleasure of their 
owners. It is also safe to say that none of 
them is owned by a farmer. Therefore, toa 
great majority of the voters of Uri, auto- 
mobiles were simply a costly nuisance. 

In judging their attitude, I can very well 
remember when a majority of Middle- 
Western American farmers regarded auto- 
mobiles with very decided disfavor; and 
somewhat further back when sage author- 
ities prohibited the noisome, self-propelled, 
horse-frightening vehicles in public parks of 
Chicago. ,Uri farmers were in much that 
frame of mind. It was proposed to solve 
the problem once for all by excluding autos 
from the canton. 

But to no other country is the tourist 
trade relatively anywhere near as impor- 
tant as it is to Switzerland, and with steadily 
increasing use of motors for all purposes, 
barring them from Uri would have been 
like setting up a Chinese wall in the heart 
of the nation. In a prairie country it 
wouldn’t have much mattered, for cars 
could go around; but in the high Alps 
there is no going around except for goats 
and airplanes. Other Swiss communities 
appealed to Uri’s patriotism and carried the 
day, autos now being admitted on payment 
of a small tax. 


A Historic Center 


In the main street of Altdorf, which is the 
only practicable through route for a motor, 
hangs a red triangular sign that reads, 
“Autos Halt!’’ Atthedoor beneath it a po- 
lite Swiss policeman examines your motor 
license, relieves you of ten franes, and gives 
you any road directions you may ask for. 

It would have been rather a pity if an ap- 
peal to Uri’s patriotism had failed, for from 
the meadow outside of Altdorf where the 
voters meet annually, fifteen minutes’ walk 


A Fish Market in a Swiss Village 


‘farm machinery, some of them b 


October 2. 


takes you to the spot, now marked } 
monument, where, according to tra¢ 
William Tell shot the apple from 
head. Going from Altdorf to Luce 
motor you will pass through the ho 
way in the woods where, also accordin, 
tradition, Tell shot Gessler, the stewar 
the celebrated Hapsburg family, who 
pears to have taken a leading hand, by 
exactions, in stirring the ancestors of 
farmers of Uri to revolt. 4 

A few miles from Altdorf, on lle 
shore of Lake Lucerne, is the small plat 
called Riitli where, in 1291, thirty-t] 
men representing the cantons of | 
Schwyz and Unterwalden met and a 
drive the Hapsburgs out of their country 
die trying. From that meeting Swiss in 
pendence is commonly dated, as our 
from July 4, 1776. By modern means 
conveyance it is but a short distance to 
mountain defile where Swiss farmers ; 
prised and obliterated an Austrian arm 
the Battle of Morgarten, in 1315. Am 
von Winkelried, who opened a way thro 
the Austrian spears with his body and 
made possible the memorable victory 
Sempach, seventy-one years later, lived 
fifteen miles away. hal 
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The Swiss Language : 


In short, this region is the particy 
birthplace and battle ground of Swiss in 
pendence, so an appeal to Uri’s patrioti 
should not have failed. The canton 
Schwyz is just north of Uri, taking in p 
of the north shore of the lake, tho 
Unterwalden borders the lake on the sou 
Unterwalden also maintains the anei 
custom of disposing of all political busin 
in a yearly open-air mass meeting of vote 
So do the neighboring cantons of Gla: 
and Appenzell. All of these cantons : 
strongly conservative in politics, which 
cilitates the simple method of voting. 

The canton of Lucerne, at the west ¢ 
of the lake, soon joined the original fede 
tion for freedom, and in Switzerland tod 
the body of water which we call Lake I 
cerne is always called by the ponder 
German word which means Lake of 
Four Forest Cantons. Every year a pat 
otic pilgrimage is made to the spot on 
shore where William of the crossbow iss 
to have escaped from his captors. _ 

The textbooks say that 69 per cent of t 
inhabitants of Switzerland are Germ: 
speaking, 22 per cent are French-speakil 
about 7 per cent are Italian-speaking a 
approximately 2 per cent use as their motl 
tongue an old language called Romans: 

But when I carelessly remarked to 
Swiss lady of Zurich that she spoke G 
man, the answer came promptly and wi 
spirit, ‘Indeed, no! It is not the Germ 
language. It is the Swiss language.” — 

Philologists may say that it is a dial 
of the German tongue, but since Swiss m 
and women have spoken it time out of mi 
they are doubtless entitled to consider 
their own. They may be many tongue 
but, by and large, they are of one mind 
the matter of national feeling. A 

In the southernmost canton of Ticit 
where all the signs are in Italian, I hadt 
foolish idea of hooking a smile from a sup 
fluously pretty salesgirl in a shop by sayit 
“You are Italian.” 

In that case, also, the answer Cal 
promptly and with spirit, ‘No, sir, 14 
Swiss.” By and large, they are Swiss fil 
of all. And while they are behindhand | 
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long way in political machinery. In tl 
connection it should be remembered th 
Switzerland has long held very high rank 
the matter of public education. Her vote 
may meet in the open, but they are 1 
illiterate. P| 
A farm in the mountains may 
eight or ten acres and four or five ¢ 


or thirty. At this writing the curre 
of milk to the producer is five an 
cents a quart. I will leave any 4 
dairyman to figure out what that ¢ 

(Continued on Page 187) 
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arly income. They all tell you 
armers of Uri are poor; the can- 
o rich ones. It has no paupers 


ly part of the war hit the canton 
rmally it cannot support the nat- 
ase of its population; surplus 
daughters must emigrate to find 
he outbreak of war many of these 
an back home, and there was the 
trade dislocation that affected 
cheese. Lucerne and some other 
inate districts offered to lend Uri 
in this plight. The offer was con- 
ddetlined. Uri would paddle her 
wnwho knows the farm population 
es me that a very earnest piety is 
‘ant element in the lives of most 
They rejected the offer of aid 
a firm belief that the more 
they endured hardship here the 
ieir reward hereafter would be. 
_ pious Americans must not mis- 
m from the fact that they hold 
ual elections on Sunday. They 
astonished at the suggestion that 
day could be more appropriate. 
n agricultural income is eked out 
r sources, and many an income 
r sources is eked out by farming. 
-eultivation of the ground and 
ipations are mixed up in a man- 
makes Swiss agriculture a con- 
ject to an outsider. Zurich is the 
istrial and commercial city, but 
2 many factory workmen live in 
38, where they own a house and a 
of ground that is assiduously cul- 
Jn the other hand, many factories 
din the country in order that the 
may be house owners and ground 
good many men farm in summer 
in the forests or on the railroads 
ter. Hard and fast lines and pre- 
ematical statements are largely 
question. 
mentioned Uri’s sixty-four pas- 
s. The number of such vehicles 
| riptions in the whole of Switzer- 
752. If you spend a few hours in 
most popular tourist centers, like 
: Interlaken, you will jump to the 
\ that at least 90 per cent of them 
motorbusses and sight-seeing 
‘nes. But while jumping to.con- 
ou will not jump out of the way 
-hines, if you are Swiss. You can- 
ery long anywhere in the interior 
eing struck by the inhabitants’ 
titude of fine and fearless inde- 
‘when an auto attempts to honk 
jof the road. An American who 
his own car there for a number 
lls me that he is far more nervous 
estrians than they are about him, 
Is a strong suspicion that if he 
’ any mischance, happen to kill 
(2m, especially in the mountain 
,€ would probably spend most of 
<ider of his natural life in jail. 
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1! of Wealth But Few Cars 


jue, the biggest and richest 
wnly 3832 passenger cars, includ- 
‘ial equipment of taxicabs, motor- 
1so on. Yetit is obviously a rich 
oly well built, with fine streets 
/20ps. For one item, I think no 
ae of 200,000 can show hand- 
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ok buildings, and that means 
hop windows in the chief retail 
z a display of articles of lux- 


fas jewelry, paintings, sculptures, 
Toportion to the respective num- 
‘bitants, decidedly outdoes Fifth 
+ Zurich is not a tourist town, 
hese articles are for home con- 
1 In fact, there is much wealth in 
jut there are comparatively few 
leasure cars. 
300d authorities tell me that this 
‘2 matter of sentiment. A great 
Wis who, by our standards, could 
‘Several cars and who buy orna- 
— feel that it would be 
* 
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in bad taste to flaunt an automobile in the 
faces of their fellow citizens. Which is 
quite in contrast to so many Americans 
who, as soon as they can borrow the price, 
feel it would be in bad taste not to flaunt 
one. At any rate, very well-to-do Swiss 
citizens walk or use the street cars. 

In another respect, also, they are far be- 
hindhand. Bahnhofstrasse, a smart, spick- 
and-span, tree-lined boulevard, is the Fifth 
Avenue of Zurich. Walking up it on my 
first morning in the city, I saw a crowd that 
overflowed the sidewalk on the opposite 
corner. The attraction was evidently in a 
big plate-glass show window. “No doubt,” 
thought I, “‘a prize offer or a mechanical ad- 
vertising device,” and walked on. Rather 
late that afternoon, passing opposite the 
same corner, I again noticed a curious 
crowd, quite choking the sidewalk. And 
next morning, when that bit of sidewalk 
was still packed with breathless spectators, 
I crossed the street to find out what it was 
about. All I could see, after worming a 
way to the front row, was the usual show 
window of a city jewelry shop. There was 
nothing to explain the crowd— 
unless half the population had 
decided of a sudden to buy its 
wife a diamond bar pin. So I 
went inside to inquire. 


A Five Days’ Wonder 


This jewelry shop, it tran- 
spired, followed the leisurely Con- 
tinental custom of shutting up 
an hour and a half in the middle 
of the day so that all hands might 
enjoy an ample and unhurried 
luncheon. For that matter, many 
smart shops on the grand boule- 
vards in Paris have a little sign on 
the door reading, ‘‘Closed from 
12:30 to 2.’ During this noon 
closing a sneak thief, who must 
have got possession of a key to 
the front door,. slipped inside, 
emptied the choicest jewelry trays 
and slipped out again. 

On looking it up, I found that 
the local newspapers gave promi- 
nent space and large headlines to 
this exploit. This second day 
after the robbery the shop was 
still sensibly pervaded by an air 
of tragedy; and on three succeed- 
ing days there was always a crowd 
at that corner—dwindling day by 
day, but still a crowd. When I 
tried to console a saleswoman in 
theshop by remarking that a mere 
sly robbery was not regarded as 
an extraordinary event in the United States, 
she answered with ashocked and grieved air, 
“Oh, but in Switzerland! It is terrible!” 

A couple of days later I read that a 
casual band of cutthroats had held up one 
of Chicago’s largest hotels in broad day- 
light, with three fatalities. Undoubtedly 
that adventure created much less sensation 
in Chicago than the jewelry-shop robbery 
did in Zurich. It all depends on getting 
used to it. In fact, the Swiss get through the 
year on an allowance of crime that would 
hardly last an enterprising American city 
over the week-end. 

As to not flaunting automobiles, there is 
a pretty good reason. Nature’s bounty to 
Switzerland almost begins and ends with 
scenery. The country is full of mountains, 
but has no coal, almost no iron, no minerals 
of any sort in quantities worth mentioning. 
The arable land will not feed the popula- 
tion. There areno navigable rivers. Trans- 
portation in the mountains is difficult and 
costly. Not only coal and iron, but nearly 
all other raw materials for industry must 
be bought outside the country and im- 
ported. To buy these materials, and to 
buy food, Switzerland must produce a large 
surplus of manufactured articles and sell 
them abroad in competition with all the 
world—especially in competition with 
countries that are rich in natural resources 
and have direct access to the sea. 

A theoretical economist, without having 
the facts to the contrary before him, might 
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say it couldn’t be done, or that it could be 
done only by very cheap labor. But the lat- 
ter has, very decidedly, not been Switzer- 
land’s answer to the problem. In Swiss cities 
the current rate of wages for skilled work- 
men in the building trades, such as brick- 
layers, carpenters and plumbers, runs from 
thirty-two to thirty-seven cents an hour in 
our money—which, on a gold basis, is more 
than half again as much as the Paris rate. 
Italian labor to the south and labor in the 
old Austrian domains to the east is even 
cheaper. In short, with the possible excep- 
tion of Germany, Switzerland maintains a 
much higher wage scale than any of her 
neighbors and, I think it is fair to say, a 
higher standard of living. 

Cheap labor has not been the answer to 
the problem. So far as I can make out, 
Switzerland has nothing extraordinary to 
show in the way of mechanical equipment. 
It should be said that in endowing the 
country with scenery Nature threw in in- 
numerable waterfalls, and in recent years 
there has been a great development of 
hydroelectric power which partly offsets 


A Load of Hay in the Canton of Ticino 


the lack of coal. But the Swiss answer to 
the problem with which Nature presented 
her seems to consist mostly just of very 
good, careful management all along the 
line—plus industry and thrift. 

For example, in the matter of selling 
goods an admiring American who knows 
them pretty well declared to me, “They 
are the best shopkeepers in the world.” 


The World’s Best Shopkeepers 


Seeing a package of cigarettes that I 
wanted in the window of a very modest, 
one-man tobacco shop on a side street in 
Interlaken, I stepped inside. An English- 
man was ahead of me, asking in unmistak- 
able English for a British brand of tobacco 
that I never had happened to hear of. 
The shopkeeper had it, however. The cus- 
tomer apologized for having no Swiss 
money and laid a one-pound Bank of 
England note on the counter. Without 
comment, the shopkeeper turned to his 
morning newspaper, quickly looked up the 
London rate of exchange, and handed the 
customer the number of Swiss francs and 
centimes to which he was entitled, as 
change. 

An American woman’s fancy was taken 
by several small scarfs in a show window. 
None of them, however, was of the shade 
to match a somewhat peculiar color scheme 
of her dress. Inside, a saleswoman pro- 
duced many other scarfs, but none matched 
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the dress. The American took it for granted 
that settled the matter, but the Swiss sales- 
woman did not so take it for granted. She 
asked the customer to wait a moment while 
she summoned the manager. The manager 
promptly offered to have a scarf colored by 
hand the required shade. 

“But I’m leaving in the morning,’ 
the American. 

“Tt will be ready for you at six o’clock 
this evening,” the manager replied—the 
hour then being about half-past ten. 

The price of the scarf was six dollars. 
Such things are what my American ac- 
quaintance had in mind when he called 
them the best shopkeepers in the world. 

To support her present population, 
Switzerland is greatly dependent on ex- 
ports. She has no natural products like our 
cotton, copper, grain and petroleum to ex- 
port. On the contrary, most of the raw 
materials for Swiss manufacture must be 
imported. But last year Swiss exports, 
mostly manufactures, came to $100 a head 
of the whole population. On that basis our 
exports would exceed $10,000,000,000. 
That, I should say, requires 
pretty good management, indus- 
try, thrift and considerable co- 
operation. Perhaps well-to-do 
Swiss citizens who walk or use 
street cars instead of riding in 
limousines think that in preach- 
ing thrift to their less fortunate 
fellow citizens it would be as well 
to set them a good example. 


, 
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Selling Swiss Scenery 


But Switzerland has a natural 
resource not mentioned in the ec- 
onomic textbooks, which comes 
to much the same thing as our 
cotton and copper in that it brings 
foreign money with which to pay 
for imported food, coal and iron. 
You usually hear watchmaking 
and embroidery mentioned as 
Switzerland’s two leading indus- 
tries. They are important, and 
alike in that they depend on skill 
rather than on easy access to raw 
materials. But neither of them is 
the chief industry of the country. 

The latest census shows that 
the watch industry employs 34,- 
983 hands, the embroidery indus- 
try employs 28,606 and the hotel 
industry 43,1386. That is 886 
more than the railways employ, 
and if it were not for tourists many 
a railroad hand would be out of 
a job. According to the census 
classification only two industries—textiles, 
including embroidery, and machinery— 
employ more hands than the hotels do. 

So it may be said that the tourist trade 
ranks third in order of national importance, 
but a great many collateral employments 
and profits hinge upon it. Since Nature en- 
dowed the Swiss with scenery and not 
much else, they proceeded in a business- 
like manner to get as much as possible out 
of the scenery. The tourist business is na- 
tionally organized and on the whole, I 
should say, very well managed. 

As one illustration: A distinguished 
Philadelphian saw an article that he coy- 
eted in the show window of a Paris shop. 
The window bore the usual sign, English 
Spoken, so he stepped inside confidently 
and began asking questions about the arti- 
cle in his native tongue. When the sales- 
lady listened in blank bewilderment, the 
American pointed an accusing finger at the 
sign on the window. The saleslady bright- 
ened up then and replied in good French, 
“Oh, certainly, if you speak English!” 
Every American or Englishman who at- 
tempts to use his own language in France 
on the strength of window signs will sooner 
or later have a similar experience. 

But in Switzerland they do really speak 
English—not only in hotels, tourist offices 
and a few shops that cater especially to 
tourists, but in the railroad stations, on the 
trains, in the post offices. In cities, cab 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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Styleplus 
Dunberry Overcoats 


of the stylish manner born 


An overcoat has to face the world. 
You can hide an old suit under a 
good overcoat. But the overcoat 
that feels ashamed has no cover. 

Styleplus Dunberry Overcoats are 
one of the special features which 
make Styleplus sought out for style 
regardless of price. 

The Styleplus Dunberrys are over- 
coats de luxe—silk lined. They carry 
a full silk yoke almost to the waist 
and satin sleeve linings. 

The models are smart and stylish, 
including the new straight hanging 
effects, the box backs and the ulsters 
for warmth and hard weather. 

The fabrics and colorings combine 
to make a Styleplus Dunberry “the 
overcoat supreme at popular price.” 

Other Styleplus special features 
for Fall are described in small type. 
Know the Styleplus Store. Visit it 
this week—Styleplus Week! Wear 
Styleplus Clothes. 


Styleplus Clothes will be displayed the nation over Styleplus Week ( 
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Styleplus Windsor Cheviots 

and Supermixtures — 

Special features—new fabric deve 
widely in vogue among stylish dre 
the fashionable broadwale and he 
diamond weaves including blue, tan, 
grey, Delft blue, Burgundy, and bron’ 


Styleplus Fieldbrook Chevio' 


A worsted cheviot of style and 
that can be bought at an extremel) 
price. Made in plain diagonal anc 
bone weaves—and in the newest 


Styleplus Holbrooks 

A fine quality unfinished worsted f 

appeals especially to men and young 

wish to dress in quiet elegance. 
suitable for year around wear. 


Styleplus Sahara Tans 

This is one of the new shades for! 
we are showing it in a variety of pair 
in the wanted weights. The Stylepl|s 
Tan suit has character because wé 
that every fabric is cut in the proj 
men’s model so that the fabric and ¢ 
are in complete harmony. : 


Styleplus Platinum Stripes 

These are all high quality soft finis! 
in blue and black background, with i 
platinum stripe. They are cut im (/ 
models for young men and in our les# 
more dignified models for older men! 


Styleplus Tuxedos 
The Tuxedo suit is no longer a lui 
style necessity. Styleplus Tuxedos! 
in several models, offering young mcf 
latest thing in style, and giving oldia 
gentility they seek in evening lois 
stylish appearance and all around 
Styleplus Tuxedos have made the 
with men who select their evening 
gardless of price. 


Our 75th Anniversary ‘ 

In November we will celebrate 
anniversary. We are one of the 
men’s clothing makers in the Un 
—our house was established by 
Sonneborn in 1849. ; 
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sreet-car conductors and police- 
“commonly understand it. Know- 
his part of their job of getting 
t out of the scenery. Perhaps, 
ee tongues of their own, adding a 
.o trouble. Many Swiss business 
ever come in direct contact with 
peak four languages. Neither 
,,nor English, by the way, are the 
trons. More tourists come from 
‘than from anywhere else. 
/ndication of the importance of 
: per cent of the total receipts of 
_vays come from passengers. It is 
40 add that the Swiss cheerfully 
own medicine in large doses. In 
.yaveling somewhere in order to 
ge, rough mountain is surely the 
onal pastime. At Interlaken, it 
, ull midsummer hour that passes 
procession of genuine Swiss citi- 
lished with banners and a band, 
{ up a mountain, or triumphantly 
, to the railroad station after an 
“here may be only one banner, 
and may consist of only a couple 
ons; but there is always a martial 
1 it. If you.do your mountain 
“onservatively, in an automobile 
‘ogwheel railroad, you will meet 
(natives of various ages scrambling 
41 on foot. They seem to like it. 

] tourist trade is not invited on a 
ar basis. The Swiss will do their 
J e you what you want, and charge 
, round priceforit. Motoring with 
; and driver, for example, is dearer 
y part of the United States with 
/m acquainted. Good hotels are 
an corresponding establishments 
[ited States, but running tourist 
3s;much a Swiss specialty as mak- 
(3S, 

se, the tourist is welcome every- 
11 for a long while Switzerland has 
‘1e reputation of being a haven of 
( oppressed philosophers, and the 
}ryone will recall that the latest 
¢ywned philosopher who kept out 
} fleeing to her hospitable bosom 
ai Lenin. But there is no sloppy 
ijal sentiment in Switzerland’s 
lr. Her wage scale, on a gold 
saore than half again as high as 
fier neighbors to the south and 
(ave a large surplus of hands look- 
j's. That wage scale would not be 
id on the principle of a universal 
i: the oppressed and unemployed. 


‘he Price of Neutrality 


s ing a citizen of the United States 
ited holding a Swiss job and in- 
ave. He appealed to the Amer- 
11; but under Swiss law he was as 
atraband as a Chinaman on our 
r order. He had to get out. Again, 
ia an American official in Switz- 
ard of the fabulous being that 
‘ery housewife’s dreams—a _per- 
| who was open for engagement. 
aicular marvel, however, was an 
H ubject living in Vienna. By ex- 
1, influence and eloquence, the 
sb a special permission to im- 
t but only as a special favor could 
y been brought across the border. 
®) add that, like most other pots 
| the rainbow’s end, the culinary 
tned out to be a complete delu- 
rs soon shipped home. 

‘d, if you are going to Switzerland 


(aoney, you are heartily welcome,- 


1 are going to take a Swiss job 

d otherwise be filled by a Swiss 
(ou can’t get in. Some seasonal 
‘ie from Italy at harvest; 
" Italians are admitted for pick- 
1 work’ on the railroads. But 
are for the Swiss. 
dering that hard-boiled but long- 
jpliey, it should be remembered 
u. of the time since August 1, 1914, 
atain republic has been like a 

iy craft in a raging sea. Switzer- 
Gonly declared neutrality at the 
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beginning of the war, but by way of suggest- 
ing that she meant to maintain it, mobilized 
her entire citizen militia of 200,000 men. 
That, of course, dislocated industry and in- 
volved a staggering cost. In brief, while 
she did no fighting, the war multiplied her 
national debt twelvefold—which included 
advances of 340,000,000 franes to the Allies 
and 248,000,000 franes to Germany. 
Switzerland had to be accommodating to 
both sides. Probably there was never any 
danger of an actual invasion, but the eco- 
nomic pressure from both sides was tre- 
mendous. For one item, Switzerland was 
then almost wholly dependent on Germany 
for coal; and the country with its present 
population can live only by exporting 
manufactures. Not only was the national 
debt multiplied twelve times, but govern- 
mental expenditures in the several cantons 
rose hand over hand. The nationally owned 
railways that had shown a profit before, be- 


gan returning large deficits. The financial | 


scene seemed mostly deficit. 


After the war came that disastrous boom | 
and inflation of 1919 and the early part of | 


1920. It affected Switzerland along with 
the rest of the Western World. But when 
all Swiss industries were working at top 
speed, came the world-wide slump of 1920 
midsummer. Factory after factory shut 
down. Unemployment rose until the num- 
ber on the registers was 156,301. Various 
radical expedients were proposed, but on 
the whole the government sat tight. 


Swiss Money at Par 


At present, Switzerland is one of the very 
few countries in the world that is talking 
seriously of paying off its national debt. 
A scheme of taxation and expenditure has 
been provisionally worked out which, it is 


predicted, will accomplish that result at | 


the end of the next generation. The rail- 
roads are again earning a profit; the budget 
is balanced; labor in the greater part of the 
country is fully employed and the condi- 
tion is one of prosperity. 

The Swiss five-frane silver piece, the size 
of our silver dollar, is an admirable piece 
of money. It was originally designed, long 


ago, as part of a Latin monetary union | 
scheme by which the French franc, the | 


Swiss frane and the Italian lira were to be 
of exactly the same value, and interchange- 
able. At present, one Swiss franc will buy, 
in round figures, four French francs and 
five Italian lira. Swiss money, in short, is 
at par. At its worst, in the slump of 1920, 
it showed a depreciation of 20 per cent as 


measured in American money; but at times | 
in the last year and a half it has sold at a | 
slight premium over the American dollar. 


French gold pieces no longer circulate in 
France, but they still circulate in Switzer- 
land on even terms with Swiss paper 
money. The till of an office in Zurich that 
was examined for my benefit contained 
three French gold coins that had been taken 
in during the day. Of course, Switzerland 
was not a participant in the war; but in 
view of all the vicissitudes which war thrust 
upon the country, maintaining the cur- 
reney at par shows pretty good manage- 
ment. 

Back in 1870, a little more than 1,000,000 
Swiss citizens drew their livelihood from 
manufacturing and commerce, broadly de- 
fined, and a little more than 1,000,000 from 
agriculture. The two figures nearly bal- 
anced, but agriculture had a shade the best 
of it. At present, 2,000,000 Swiss, in round 
figures, depend on manufacturing and com- 
merce and 1,000,000 on agriculture. In 
fifty years, the agricultural population has 
shown a small positive decrease, and a big 
relative decrease, while the manufacturing 
and commercial population has doubled. 
Although the use of farm machinery is still 
very limited, enough machines and im- 
proved methods generally have been intro- 
duced to maintain the farm output, or even 
to increase it somewhat, with a positively 
smaller number of hands. 

Apparently 1,000,000 people, in round 
numbers, are as many as can make a living 
tilling Swiss soil, but the population has 
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On Your Car! 


Demand This Protection 
That Thousands Now Enjoy 


HOUSANDS of motorists have found that, so far as 

protection goes, the ordinary gasoline gauge on the tank 
in the rear is inadequate. If you don’t know, positively, 
at all times, the exact number of gallons in your fuel tank, 
you are running a dangerous risk. 


Now you can be free from this dangerous game of 
“gasoline guessing.” You can be free from worry—safe from 
stalling miles from home, with an empty gas tank. With 
the K-S Telegage, right on the dash in front of your eyes, 
you can tell at a glance, exactly, to a fraction of a gallon, 
how your gasoline supply stands. 


Leading automotive engineers have tried and tested the 
K-S Telegage in every conceivable way, and today you will 
find it as standard equipment on 12 famous cars — on one 
out of three cars selling for $1,000 or over. Yet if you do 
not own one of these cars you can still have this protec- 
tion. The K-S Telegage can be installed on many well- 
known cars as listed on the coupon below. 


A Dependable, Scientifically Exact Instrument 


The K-S Telegage is exact and dependable. A glance at its 
faithful red column gives you the exact number of gallons 
in the tank, down to a fraction. It has a score of uses. Use 
it to check full measure when you buy gasoline. Use it to 
check fuel consumption against motor mileage. Above all, 
use it to feel safe when you drive. 


Have the K-S Telegage put on your car without delay. It 
willsave youmany hoursof worry—andperhapsfrom disaster. 


Increased production, due to rapidly growing demand, 
has reduced the price of the Telegage to $8.50. It can be 
quickly and easily installed on many well-known cars by 
your garage or accessory dealer. Or fill out the coupon 
below, with name of your car checked, and enclose with 
money order. The Telegage will then be mailed complete 
with directions for installing. Mail the coupon today. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Check the car you 


drive on the list below: 
check 


BUICK Master Sedan, 
Coach and Open Models 


1924—26 
FLINT(40 . a) ALG 


Name Garage or Accessory Dealer .........0000cccc00 


King-Seeley Corporation, Accessory Division, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DODGE . 1920—26 Gentlemen: I enclose mmontyiorder for which please send me K-S Tele- 
ee : Lara gage, with complete directions for installing on my car, checked on list 
ee Ske” ‘6—30” herewith. 

OAKLAND. . ‘6—54’ 

BWICK Standatd Gig ALIC) Netretescecscccsateswectecoccadt cave cagtacsceessctcnaase 1 Ot ttywee cheese ettaa yas vassuacsadensnavenaseyad 
REO... vets eee 

NASH Special 6 . AL 

OVERLAND 6 ‘ALL AAT ESS reveaptedt tag. s seh cs dhu dears tipegs cers NtMbs ee MR eee ete cad cane Ne ttigee sku cudect ont seinen: sansis 
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- GASOLINE 
GUESSING 


Protected by U.S. 
and Foreign Patents 


Automotive engineers 
endorse the K-S Tele- 
gage. It is now included 
as standard equipment 
on the following well- 
known cars: 


Wills Ste. Claire 8 
Flint 55 
Paige 
Willys-Knight 6 
Nash Advanced 6 
*Oakland 
Studebaker 
Wills Ste. Claire 6 
*Oldsmobile 
Willys-Knight 4 
Reo Sedan Bus 
MasonRoadKingBus 
Ruggles Bus 
Commerce Bus 


*Standard equipment on de 
luxe models; optional equip- 
ment on other models. 


GASOLINE 


egage 


THE K-S TELEGAGE 
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WE know there’s a big- 
ger value for the money 
in Hanes Winter Underwear 
because we have always con- 
scientiously put that utmost 
in value into it. 

You'll know it the first time 
you slip into a suit of Hanes. 

It will fit you perfectly be- 
cause it’s made that way. 

And it will give you the 
kind of satisfying bodily com- 
fort—indoors or out— that 
you’ve always wanted in your 
winter underwear. 

We put more wear into 
Hanes too; wear that means 
real economy. And because 
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there, 
abso- 
stitch 


we know the value is 
we guarantee Hanes 
lutely—every thread, 
and button. 


Ask for Hanes at your 
regular store. If you can’t get 
it, write us. We'll see that 
you are supplied. 


Hanes in three weights for men; 
union suits and shirts and drawers. 
You'll recognize it at once by the 
famous Hanes red label. And you 
can bank on the accuracy of HANgs’ 
sizes. They are right every time. 


Hanes Winter Underwear is made 
for the boys too. Made with the same 
painstaking workmanship and the 
same high quality materials. Union 
suits only, in two weights, heavy and 
extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 
2 to 4 year sizes with drop seats. 
Also knee lengths and short sleeves. 


P. H. Hanes Knittinc Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Hanes 
Five Famous 
Points 


«= HANES Collar- 

ab ettes are cut to 

size. A 40 suit 

has a 40 collar- 

ette. Won't roll or 

pucker. Protects the 

chest from cold draughts 

and lets the top-shirt 
lie smooth. 


HANES Cuffs 

won't pull off. 

They snug the 

wrist. Rein- 
forced on the end to 
prevent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are 
exact length—not 
uneven. 


HANES Elastic 

Shoulders give 

with every move- 

ment, because 
they’re made with a 
service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


HANES Closed 
Crotch really 
STAYS closed. 
Double gusset in 
thigh another comfort 
feature. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANES is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as chest. 


HANES Elastic 
Ankles never 
bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No 
ugly pucker showing 
under the socks. One 
leg is exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They're mates! 
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increased steadily by an excess of births over 
deaths. By all accounts the surplus hands 
have been drawn into manufacturing and 
commerce gradually as they appeared 
and Swiss industry has expanded just about 
in proportion to the natural increase of 
population. So, by and large, there have 
been no violent adjustments. All compe- 
tent observers, so far as I can discover, 
agree that Switzerland, on a broad view, 
has no pauper population and no floating 
factory population such as is found in most 
other industrial countries. The turnover of 
labor is relatively small. In good part, the 
factory hands are as settled as the farmers. 
There are labor disputes, of course, but the 
record of strikes and lockouts will compare 


| most favorably with that of any other 


Western European country. 

It would be flattering to ourselves to 
attribute Switzerland’s survival and pros- 
perity to her democratic institutions, but 
the plain fact is that for a long while the 
Swiss themselves cared very little for those 
institutions—or, rather, for the spirit that 
is supposed to lie behind them. The moun- 
taineers fought intermittently, and with 
many inspiring examples of heroism, for 
nearly 100 years to establish their inde- 
pendence. And there, for romantic pur- 
poses, the record ought to end, because for 
some centuries Switzerland was, in fact, 
pretty thoroughly involved in royal and 
imperial European politics and pretty well 
subjugated by European political ideas. 
Louis XIV was only one of many foreign 
lords who, at one time or another, practi- 
cally bossed all or some part of the country. 
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There was no end of bossing and 
pations within the country. 

Some of the people still voted, 
tocracies overruled popular par 
cities subjugated contiguous rural 
castes appeared. In short, seventee 
eighteenth-century Switzerland we 
a piece of seventeenth-and-eighteg 
tury Europe, in spite of the bray 
cratic beginning. So, ona long vig 
political history presents pretty r 
same blend of grandeur and imbee 
is found in the political reco 
other country, including our ow; 
since 1815 has the real independen 
country in its present extent bee 
established. Beginning as demoe 
you nowhere, any more than aug 
gets you anywhere. 

I admire prodigiously the sini 
machinery of Uri, Unterwalden, 
and Appenzell; yet there is a lot o 
ment in the country. You will no 
tled long as a resident before you ar 
by an inquisitive inspector who | 
know if you have children of s¢ 
and what school they attend. Hey 
ently be followed by another rey 
tive of the government who is an 
know whether your servants hay 
sleeping quarters, proper food 
hours of leisure to which they are 
On the whole they go at the goy 
business with German thoroughne 

I regret that Swiss Bell Ringers 
have disappeared from the Unitec 
Asan intellectual stimulation for th 
I prefer them to the movies. 


ODD TRICK=AND ODDEST TR 
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bum conjurer I used to see you with at the 
county fairs. I hear he fired you because 
you were picking up his sleight-of-hand 
tricks too fast. Well, at last those tricks are 
paying you dividends.” 

“T ——” Blackie begins; but I cut him 
short and I go on: 

“‘There’s been quite a lot in the papers 
about that big mascot whip of Spike’s. 
And there is due to be something more 
when I carry my story to the stewards and 
then to the press box. Spike gets weighed 
in, carrying that whip and his saddle and 
bridle. For all the careless way he twiddles 
it, it is chockful of lead. It must weigh 
anywhere from ten pounds up. That adds 
ten pounds or more to the weight the 
horse has to carry. The scales steward 
thinks it is Spike’s own weight, and he regu- 
lates the weight cloths accordingly. 

“Then, while you’re saddling, Spike 
drops the whip. You give it back to him. 
But you don’t really give it back. You slip 
it under that blanket on your arm and you 
give him another great big whip that looks 
just like it, but doesn’t weigh much more 
than a feather. So Fiery Maid goes into 
her race at least ten pounds light. No won- 
der she wins so steady. 

“Well, coon, that’s fraud. There’s a 
prison penalty for fraud. You’re due for a 
spell in the coop. So is Spike. Kenny will 
swear he knows nothing about it. So he’ll 
probably get off. But I’m sorry for you. 
The rock pile is a tough summer resort.” 

A little more of that genial encourage- 
ment and I had Blackie where I needed him. 
On my promise to keep my mouth shut, he 
comes through with the whole confession; 
much about as I had doped it out. 

He comes through with a couple more 
things. One of them is that Fiery Maid is 
one of those rather frequent race horses 
that simply crumple up under weight. Ride 
her light and she’ll go like a bird. Weight 
her down and she'll crawl. Kenny was'wise 
to that. So he invents the whip trick. 

Another of the things I sweated out of 
Blackie was that Fiery Maid was what 
used to be called a ‘‘follow horse.” 

That means, if she was a human, she’d 
remain a second shipping clerk all her days. 
She hasn’t a spark of initiative or aggres- 
siveness. Put her behind some horse that 


is making the pace and she'll e | 
wind. But she’s got to have a pac 
She won’t forge ahead unless the joc 
the whip hard enough to make the] 
balance her dislike for taking the | 

So now I saw why Spike Raegat 
came under the wire flogging a se 
willing mare half to death. Blac 
spurs drive her frantic and make h 
They daren’t use spurs on her even 
ing. N othing but a heavy dose of y 
make her win. 

I stowed this sweet handful of kn 
in my head for future reference, n¢ 
ing for sure whether or not it will ey 
handy. Try as I would I couldn’t 
figure out any way I could profit by 
I had promised Blackie not to tell 

Well, Fiery Maid won the handi 
afternoon by a head. They didn’t 
again till the match race with ! 
The story got around that Stubby 
was really going to start his Me 
badge horse, Childe Roland, in thi 
and it gave lots of folks a pleasan 
including the newspapers. But Stu 
Fay didn’t mind. They just went 
looking like they had bought the 
front-row seats to a revelation. 

I was in the paddock as usué 
Invictus and Fiery Maid and i 
Childe Roland were saddled for 
I wanted to watch the whip trick 
again. A crowd of folks were ther 
of them were grinning at Childe R 

The poor sway-backed bag of bo! 
the white hairs over his ey 
around his nose, stood as proud as 
He loved being back in the thick 
again. His rheumatism wasn’t b 
him much this hot day. He acte 
ninety-year-old ex-tenor might i 
asked to sing at a gala opera perf 

A hostler of Biggs’ was spongin 
victus’ head and face. Blackie ¥ 
saddling Fiery Maid. Spike Raeg! 
twiddling his whip. Stubby and 
in arm, were giving last instru 
Benny Gring, the frightened Bi 
boy, who was going to ride Child 

Then, as usual, Spike drops 
As usual, Blackie stoops, respectf 
pick it up. But he never gets to 

(Continued on Page 193) 


stick as a flash, Fay Biggs swoops 
nid catches the whip off the ground. 
te little fingers close around it a frac- 
1 second before Blackie’s colorado- 
hand can grab it. 
.eicked up the whip, and she never 
sign that it weighed a million tons. 
his it as quiet as if it was a feather. 
dou she was no fool, that girl, except 
acing ideas. 
P| seen you drop this whip so many 
s| she says to Spike, smiling friendlily 
, panic-blank face. “It’s ever so 
d of you to do that. Suppose it 
Wdoreak! And it’s your mascot whip 


ime my whip, Miss!” sputters the 
» ock, while Blackie turns battleship 
|, ‘Gimme ; 
Spike,” she answers, soothing like, 
s ling at him without batting an eye. 
e ways wanted to handle this mascot 
), specially since I’ve seen it fall out 
hand so often. I’ll give it to you as 
rt for the track. That will be time 
i I[—” : 
me my whip, you!” pants Spike, all 
n) and sweating. ‘‘ You got no right 
” 


ih you,” says Fay sweetly, “I told 
_ give it to you as you start out. 
t , if this stable boy isn’t too close to 
she time. If you want it sooner, I’ll 
1’ to the weight steward and let him 
130 you.” 
didn’t say it as if it was a threat. 
§ ke shut up like a basketful of clams. 
Wer ie hadn’t been noticed by more 
| alf a dozen people. And none of 
a, ut me, got the point of it. The rest 
6 must have thought that a silly girl 
jt acting fresh. 
tk my hat off mentally to her. It 
she had used her eyes just as well as 
dsed mine, all those times she was in 
jddock watching Fiery Maid get 
I. 
s ike sets off for the track Fay hands 
t: whip. It was too late then to work 
unge, even if I hadn’t accidentally 
| between him and the chattering 
}. So he takes it all trembling like, 
} rides off. 
T: mare won’t forge ahead of the 
t.orse without heavy punishment,” 
I, “and she can’t carry weight. If 
3s onto the whip there’s an added 
> nds or more to the weight she has to 
y That'll make her sulk and loaf. If he 
waway the whip he’ll have no way of 
r her to the front. It’s a mighty 
tiproblem as it lays.” 
hitled to the nearest bookmaker and 
t very cent in my pocket on Invictus. 
r wed more from a chum of mine and 
: all. Then I made my way to the 
 tand and watched the parade. 
tus and Fiery Maid walked past the 
<in a businesslike way, with no frills. 
an everyday story to them. But 
¢Roland fairly pranced on his twisted 
tie old legs; and he carried his 
‘4 head like the war horse in Holy 


\isn’t funny. It was fine. The crowd 
ine a cheer such as it was, and I felt 
of a lump in my throat. 
te was sore at myself that I hadn’t 
jt ten times as much money along 
|e that day, to bet on Invictus. Such 
mn doesn’t happen twice in a cen- 
The English horse couldn’t possibly 
Vith Childe Roland falling to pieces 
irst hundred yards of the seven fur- 
and with Fiery Maid either crum- 
inder the extra weight, or else re- 
40 go ahead without the whip, it was 
be a solo for Lyman Biggs’ gelding. 
© wasn’t a single false start. They 
*\f like a patent toy. I sat back to 
the fun. 

tus and Fiery Maid were close to- 
| for the first furlong or more at a hot 
\Jhilde Roland was left behind, of 
4 at the first jump. 

the good old-timer didn’t flinch. He 
d on with his snail-like rheumatic 
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gait as gamely as ever he had done in the 
days, twenty years earlier, when he had 
been a king of the Eastern turf. 

The Biggs stable boy on his back didn’t 
urge him. He didn’t have to. The gallant 
old fellow was doing his very best, even if 
that best was not so very much faster than 
a street-car horse could trot. His rickety 
legs flew out in grand form and his brave 
old head was stretched forward the way 
racing horses’ heads are in pictures. Oh, 


but he was a pathetic sight—a beautiful | 


sight! 


The other horses were nearly a furlong | 


ahead of him. But he wouldn’t give up. 


He was putting every atom of his wasted | 


old strength and speedless speed into that 
race. The stable boy was sitting still in the 
saddle with the whip in his boot. He didn’t 
draw it once. He just let the broken veteran 
travel as he wanted to. And Childe Roland 
was traveling for everything there was in 
him. The only trouble was that there was 
nothing in him. 

I could have kicked that fool girl and 
Stubby for putting the grandfather horse 
to such terrific effort and to such humilia- 
tion just for the sake of a silly dream. 

Then I centered on the two other horses. 
Things were beginning to happen out for- 
ward. Things that made me forget Childe 
Roland. 

For the first three furlongs, Invictus and 
Fiery Maid had stayed close enough to- 
gether for a blanket to cover the two of 
them. Fiery Maid hung a quarter length 
behind. That was her way. She was letting 
the other horse make the pace. 

Then she begins to flag. That whip’s ex- 
tra ten or eleven pounds of weight was 
troubling her. It was bothering her cow- 
ardly heart more than her muscles. She 
began to slow down. 

Invictus went a couple of lengths ahead. 
T saw Spike Raegan drop his whip. I knew 
the idea. He was figuring that she might 
possibly get ahead without punishment, 
but that she wouldn’t get anywhere with 
that weight holding her in. 

Sure enough, the instant the whip fell, 
she darted forward. Presently she was at 
Invictus’ quarter again. There she nestled, 
and all Spike’s frantic riding couldn’t 
budge her faster. As usual, she was letting 
the front horse make the pace for her. And 

ow there was no whip to scourge her 
fast him. 

It would have been an easy enough thing 
to pass Invictus, at that. For by the end of 
the fourth furlong he dropped all at once 
from his sweeping run to a shambling sort 
of canter. He tossed his head and his 
mouth was open. 


The jockey poured leather into him. But | 


nothing could make him speed up. His 
canter was getting slower and more and 


more like a hobby-horse’s. Nothing could 


hurry him. 

He wasn’t sulking, so far as I could see. 
But he had lost every bit of his speed. And 
all his jock’s skill and hammering punish- 
ment couldn’t make him go faster. All it 
could do was to keep him moving at all. 

Now here was the time for Fiery Maid to 
breeze ahead and win ina walk. Did she do 
it? She did not. She ran true to form. I 
mean, she let the front horse make the 
pace just as she had done all her life. It was 
part of her mentality—if she had any, 
which I doubt. 

She kept in the same relation to Invictus 
as she had been keeping—as always she 
kept to any leading horse, unless she was 
flogged ahead. But there was nothing now 
to flog her with. 

Spike could only yell at her, and hunch 
himself forward in the saddle and slap at 
her neck with the reins. 

The slower the other horse cantered the 
slower cantered Fiery Maid. She and In- 
victus jogged down into the stretch like a 
couple of ancient cows who haven’t any 
fear of the barefoot boy who is driving 
them. It was an awesome sight. 

The grand stand stared, goggle-eyed. 
Then a big guffaw went up. ‘Lyman Biggs 
and Ham Kenny glowered at each other in 
dumb horror. 
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-keeps appliances in service 


The Hemco Cord Set is sold complete ready 
for use. However, the Hemco Pul Cord At- 
tachment Plug and the Hemco Heater Plug 
may be purchased separately if desired. The 
features are worth demanding by name. 

Hemco Heater Plug (unattached) - - 45c 
Hemco Attachment Plug (unattached) 25c 


How are your appliances behaving today? Some of them 
idle waiting for the cord to be repaired? 


The Hemco Cord Set is built to keep appliances working 
all the time. The heater plug is moulded of a special mate- 
rial known for its mechanical strength. It will withstand 
many strains and abuses of regular home use. Its self-locat- 


ing terminals 


grip standard lugs on all appliances firmly— 


regardless of their shape. The attachment plug is similarly 
moulded. It, too, is practically unbreakable. 


Both the lustrous black heater plug and attachment plug have many fea- 
tures worth demanding. Snubbing devices prevent cord strains from falling 
on the terminal screws. The attachment plug has self-locating slots, and the 
heater plug is provided with non-slip finger grips. The Hemco Cord Set is 
designed throughout for utility and convenience. 


Keep one on the shelf as a “spare” —its handy box will keep it clean and 
neat. It is low cost insurance of having unfailing electrical convenience. 


Ask for the Genuine 


HEMCO CORD SET in the 
Orange and Black Box 


All Hemco Products like the Hemco Gord Set are 
packed in distinctive orange and black boxes for your 
protection. Your dealer, too, undoubtedly carries the 
famous line of Hemco Plural Plugs—they make every 
room more convenient by providing additional outlets 
for lamps and appliances. They are moulded in one piece 


of Bakelite—heatproof, shockproof and moistureproof. Will 


not mar or.crush 
LITE provides 
standard screw 
and a side outlet 
Formerly retailed 
TRIP LITE, the 


let threaded to take shade holder. 
for appliance cord attachment. For- 


tailed at $1.10—Now $1.00. HEMCO TEE-PRONG 


fits any fh 


ing two @ 
Very 


every 


similar to the TEEPRONG a 
screw shell type receptacles rp are provided to 
take any standard attachment ) plugs. Formerly 
sold at 75c—now 60c. 


HEMCO 


George Richards & Co., 557 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


or clamp type shade _ holder, 
for appliance cord attachment. 
at 75c—Now 60c. 
triple outlet plug. 


rE if dropped. HEMCO TACH- 
INS vertical outlet threaded to take 


HEMCO 
Center out- 
Side outlets 
merly _ re- 


standard flush [wall} receptacles, provid- 
slotted outlets to take attachment caps. 
small size, neat and unobtrusive. Sold 
where at 50c. HEMCO TEE-LITE, 


except that two 


shades. 
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Hemco Twin-Lite 


Largest selling plural 
plug in the world. Light 
weight—and of small 
size to fit under lamp 
Formerly sold 
at 75c—Now 60c. 


ELECTRICAL 
CONVENIENCES 
FOR EVERYBODY 


THE 


PROGRESS 


Seven Leasue 
Boots 5 


WAKENING, in comparatively recent 
months, to its exceptional geographic 
location and extraordinary natural ad- 
vantages, Daytona Beach is now strid- 
ing swiftly into the front rank of Florida 
cities. 


Comprising the three formerly separate 
municipalities of the richly productive Halifax 
Country—Daytona, Daytona Beach and Sea- 
breeze—Daytona Beach now plans to trans- 
form the wide Halifax River into a great com- 
mercial harbor. It has voted a $2,000,000 
bond issue for a new paved highway direct to 
the West Coast. It is creating a beautiful city 
park to extend the mile length of its water- 
front, parallelling the world-famous bathing 
beach which gave the city its name. Seventy- 
one miles of city streets have been paved and 
eighty-four miles of sewers laid. 


These, and many other notable improve- 
ments, private as well as public, mark the 
tremendous progress of Daytona Beach. 


‘DAYTONA BEACH 


Has nearly quadrupled in population since 
1920; has tripled its bank deposits in five 
years, and this year will more than double its 
last year’s building operations. 


These are facts which make Daytona Beach 
an ideal city in which to live and prosper. 
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On surged the two fleet steeds—at a pace 
of about six miles or less an hour. Their 
jocks went insane with helpless fury. But 
that was all the good it did. 

All the leathering on earth could only 
keep Invictus in that ever slower open- 
mouthed hobby-horse canter. With no 
fear of whip, Fiery Maid hung to his quarter 
at a pace that accommodated itself to his. 
"Twas a noble sight, the sport of kings, as 
exemplified by those two flyers. 

Nobody had seen the like. Nobody will 
see the like again. Never before or since 
has a widely advertised match race on an 
authorized track been run at a gait that 
two snails would blush for. 

Ham Kenny was the only man on the 
grand stand who knew pretty near the 
whole reason. Even I didn’t know it till 
afterward. Ham knew, of course, why 
Fiery Maid held back. He was a wise 
horseman. But he had never been able to 
break her of that trick of holding back and 
letting the leader set the pace. The whip 
was always the only cure. He supposed 
the whip had fallen by accident from Spike 
Raegan’s fist and he was yearning to slam 
its weighted butt against the jock’s head. 

And he knew why Invictus lagged so. 
With much wile and with a $500 bribe he 
had gotten Lyman Biggs’ new hostler to 
slip a round little sponge up the English 
horse’s left nostril while he was washing 
the racer’s head and mouth in the paddock, 
just after the weighing in. 

That is an old, old trick. It was old in 
the days the English Jockey Club was new. 
It’s so old and it’s been so often exposed 
that it is almost never worked or even 
looked out for in these modern times. 
Kenny had heard of it and he had taken a 
chance on its success. 

A horse breathes through his nostrils. 
Stop up one or both of his nostrils and you 
cut off his breathing power to an extent 
that will keep him from running. 

Before the race was half finished, Invic- 
tus had been in a torment of breathlessness. 
With his mouth wide open and trying to 
pump air into his laboring lungs with his 
one remaining nostril, he had been kept in 
any sort of motion at all by his jock’s cruel 
drubbing. On crept the two in that shame- 

ful comic-opera race. Then suddenly Fiery 
Maid forsook her lumbering pacemaker 
and flashed ahead at express-train speed. 
She had found a new leader. > 

Into the stretch had crawled the two 
matched racers. And now into the stretch 
galloped old Childe Roland. Slow as he 
was, yet his stiff legs had gotten him over 
the ground faster than the two loiterers 
were creeping. 

Past them he swung. Old and rickety as 
he was, his eye was ablaze. Once more, 
after nearly a fifth of a century, he was 
distancing competitors. 

It woke all his gorgeous spirit into life. 
It even lent a sort of semblance of speed to 
his tired-out legs. He was sprinting. It 
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was not much of a sprint, yet co 
with the rest of his pitiful run jt 
strong finish. 

Fiery Maid saw him lumber past; 
past Invictus. Gayly she rushed aft 
an instant Spike Raegan’s dazed 
must have registered an ounce of ho 
fairly lifted her onward toward the: 

Like an arrow she flew—until 
touched the shoulder of Childe ] 
Then, just as always, she accomm 
her gait politely to her new pace 
ambling a quarter length behind hi, 

The crowd bellowed with ¥ 
laughter. The grand stand r ked 
sound was too much for Spike R 
He went daffy with rage. He yanke 
ciously at the right rein to swing his 
farther away from Childe Roland, — 

The jerk caught her off balance 
snuggled down to the new slow pac 
head went sidewise under the force 
and she fell. She fell not ten yard 
the finish line; while Childe Rolan¢ 
tered under the wire. - } 

The old hero had won. And hekne 
never saw such a proud look on any | 
winner as that exhausted old chap w 

Fiery Maid struggled up to he 
Raegan looked back. Invictus was; 
ing, with his head swaying, in the} 
of the stretch. As Fiery Maid had; 
ahead, Invictus’ jockey had let up | 
useless punishment that had kept his 
going. Right off, the half-strangle 
victus had lurched to a standstill, _ 

Yes, the loaded whip was foun 
brought to the stewards. And thet 
who worked the sponge trick was } 
into confessing it to Lyman Biggs. } 
and Spike Raegan were both ruled ¢ 
turf. But that’s no part of this yar 

Childe Roland had won the race, 
was all that counted. He was the onl 
tender to finish. And there, in the pre 
of any and all who cared to see, Fay 
flung her arms about his sweating nec 

kissed him. 2° 
Then—well, maybe her eyes we 
tear-blurred she couldn’t see whicl 
horse and which was man—she flu 
arms around Stubby Panden’s neel 
kissed him too. a 
Lyman Biggs bore down on them. 
fore he could thunder any of the | 
things filling his throat and his r 
mouth, the crazy girl shrilled at him: 
“Oh, daddy, isn’t it too wonderful 
dream came true. It came true! Be 
we bet three dollars on him and — 
“Three dollars!’”’ gargles Lyman, 
had put up something like twelve tho 
on Invictus in the stake and side 
“Three—three u a 
“Yes, sir!” sniggers Stubby Pand 
Biggs chokes with rush of words ti 
mouth. ‘‘Three dollars. We were goi 
bet five, but we decided not to plun 
deep. So we only bet three. We hel! 
the other two dollars for a marriagelice! 
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Come to Daytona Beach. Or write for information. 


DAYTONA BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
200 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Daytona, Florida 
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Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet. 
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Address 
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Little Grandson (From the City): ‘“‘Look, Grandpa! I Got All Your Pump kins = 
Ready for Halloween!”"’ r 


ition, fluid or solid, determined the 
transportation, that was a ques- 
t might be answered both yes 
‘The railroad people always said no. 
xy asked, should a railroad inflate 
lin order to raise rates? If higher 
te chargeable they could just as 
charged with no change of capital- 


ould be true under conditions of 
(petition among railroads. But as 
{ded to become monopolistic in 
{, simply by reason of existing in 
d locations, it might be less and 
and after public control of rates 
‘ established it became practically 
wr a reason that is easily under- 


perform a total public service,the 
y| strong together. Rates must be 
1 Rates that may enable the weak- 
of the group barely to live, that is, 
' support its excessive capitaliza- 
vt be such as to enable the stronger 
t2arn very handsome profits. The 
e weakest road in that case is to 
>» the maximum necessity of carrier 
| the whole group, and this maxi- 
sessity of one does tend to de- 
<che minimum wage for all. It 
tilo this or does it actually only so 
s affic as a whole can bear the bur- 
ose uniform minimum rates. The 
‘e hitherto has been bankruptcy 
reak road. Hereafter it may be 
i. That is yet to be explained, and 
¢ s to be arduous reading. 
f the common belief that railroads 
7ily overcapitalized and that this 
i) affected or predetermined the 
f ‘ansportation led to a demand for 
dal valuation of railroads. The late 
4a Follette fiercely demanded it. 
harstate Commerce Commission 
|| saying there was no proper rate 
gvithout it. That was to say, it 
Limpossible to value the commod- 
tnsportation until the instrument 
ei’ it had been valued. Everyone 
r, who had been disappointed with 
ui of Federal regulation and con- 
R.ulation had failed because it was 
vl Now control that was meant to 
ite and unlimited—that was baffled 
e ill of the people was frustrated by 
li’ the railroads kept setting up in 

‘heir capital value! What was 
rae? Who knew anything about it? 
eld prove it to be anything. Yet 
a uggested the perfect solution of the 
rcem. Let the Government deter- 
hivalue of the railroads, then let the 
ta Commerce Commission say what 
itor them to earn upon that value, 
ie cture would be ready to frame. 


i‘ of a regional group are nec- 


The Valuation Law 


th Congress in 1913 passed a valua- 
‘W3 an amendment to the Interstate 
1e2 Act, directing the Interstate 
1¢ > Commission to ‘“‘ascertain and 
t value of all the property owned 
dy every common carrier.’ 
+17 is that the value when and as 
sill be published in a tentative 
er after thirty days, unless pro- 
» i hall be deemed final; if the tenta- 
tion is protested the Interstate 
at + Commission shall hear the rea- 
vn it Should change its mind and 
e it final with or without al- 
on} And such final value shall be 
n every court, in all judicial pro- 
as prima facie evidence of the 
; al value of a railroad. 

ted that the cost of valuing 
0 tiles of railroad would be not 
100,000 and that the work could 
‘fo1ed in five years. 
velyears have elapsed. The expense 
13 been $112,000,000, of which the 
nt’s part has been $28,000,000, 
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and the railroads’ part $84,000,000. Tenta- 
tive valuations have been made upon only 
two-fifths of the country’s railroad mileage 
and final valuations upon only 3 per cent 
of it. 

Moreover, there is no end in sight and 
much of the work is becoming obsolete. In 
its last annual report the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said: ‘‘ Based on our ex- 
perience thus far we estimate that the hear- 
ings to be held on protests to tentative 
valuations will exceed five hundred in num- 
ber. We cannot estimate their length. It is 
apparent that satisfactory completion of 
the work, already over ten years in prog- 
ress, is seriously menaced by delay in com- 
pleting these primary valuations. Most of 
them are already from six to ten years old. 
In administering the act present-day valua- 
tions are needed, but before they can be 
had primary valuations must have been 
completed to serve as bases for carrying the 
valuations forward. There is serious disad- 
vantage in the lapse of so many years be- 
tween the primary and the present-day 
valuations. With the passage of time come 
cumulative changes in the property by rea- 
son of additions, betterments and retire- 
ments, thus rendering the original inven- 
tories increasingly unrepresentative of pres- 
ent conditions.” 


What is a Railroad Worth? 


What was the trouble? It was all that 
lies beyond the rough, pragmatic rule that 
a thing is worth what it will fetch, bewil- 
dered in this instance by a somewhat dis- 
concerting discovery. The water was not 
there. Here and there in the West and 
South was some, in a few places a great deal, 
yet taking the railroads all together it soon 
became evident that their total capitaliza- 
tion was less than it would cost to repro- 
duce them; so that if the capital cost of 
reproducing the railroads was what deter- 
mined the price of transportation, which is 
not the case, all this work of valuation had 
been wasted from the point of view of those 
who proposed it to be done. They would 
be in the case of having spent $112,000,000 
to kill their own water bogy. However, 
this is matter that belongs to the sequel. 

How would you find the value of a rail- 
road? 

On every company’s books is an entry to 
represent the total investment in property. 
That is not the value. It is a figure to bal- 
ance the outstanding liabilities and is called 
the book value. The real value may be 
more or less. Nobody would dream of buy- 
ing or selling a railroad at its book value. 

Every day in Wall Street the railroads 
are valued by quotations for their shares 
and bonds. This valuation applies to only 
very small fragments of the whole, besides 
which it is well known that securities go up 
and down for reasons that may have noth- 
ing to do with true value. In any case you 
could neither buy nor sell control of a rail- 
road at the current quotations for its se- 
curities on the stock exchange. 

One way to value a railroad or any prop- 
erty is by its earning power. 
was of no avail in this case. Earnings are a 
product of charges. The whole point of 
Federal valuation was to test the charges 
in relation to the value of the property. 
Therefore earnings as a product of charges 
which were themselves in question could 
not be the criterion of value. That way 
you would go in a circle. 

The valuation law avoided these obvious 
difficulties and said the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should find the value of 
a railroad in three terms, namely: First, the 
original cost to date; second, what it would 
cost to reproduce it new; and, third, what 
it would cost to reproduce it new less depre- 
ciation—that is, to reproduce it exactly as it 
is under wear and use. And also the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was required 
to find and report other value and elements 
of value, if any—meaning presumably such 
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Gia clonal 
tHONUCATE 


Order by No. 9316 —-> 
Tan Goodyear welt, U. S. Army style, 
in the famous U. S. Army last, with 
soft toe; heavy damp-resisting TUF- 
HIDE soles; Man-O’-War rubber heels. 
Soft, pliable uppers with large tongue 
sewed on both sides to keep out dirt 
and grit. . . ‘ . $3.50. 
Also in Black wi bith Hooks and Box 
Toe—Order No. 9515 


The ideal shoe for Policemen, Postmen, Firemen, 
Street Car Men, Railroad Men, Mechanics, Truck- 
men, Farmers, Salesmen and men in all walks of 
life who are “‘hard’”’ on shoes. A SHOE FOR 
DRESS, EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY. 


HEN you buy your very first pair of 

NEWARK TUFHIDE-Soled shoes, 
you will make the astonishing discovery 
that the hardest kind of wear and rough- 
est usage fail to make hardly the slight- 
est impression on the soles. Yet they are 
no thicker than ordinary soles, and much 
more comfortable. 


This wonderful achievement of science, harnessed 
to our monster factory production and our method 
of selling direct to the public 
through our own Stores at one 
small profit, has made pos- 
sible a shoe at: $3.50 abso- 
lutely without a parallel in 
the world for wear and 
value at the price. 

Buy NEWARK TUFHIDE- 
Soled shoes and you will 
not only obtain a shoe that 
wears better than many of 
considerably greater cost, 
but also save the money you 
heretofore paid for repairing 
with new soles. Were we 
to build a shoe costing three 
or four times this price, we could not possibly put a 
longer wearing sole on it. 

NEWARK TUFHIDE-Soled shoes are sold only 
in NEWARK Shoe Stores. Over 400 NEWARK 
stores are located in the principal cities east of the 
Rockies. 

If we haven’t a store in your town 


Order direct by mail 


and you will be promptly supplied. State size and 
style desired. Include 10c to cover parcel post cost. Order 
a pair now and see for yourself what a wonderful shoe 
$3.50 will buy today! 


Slewark Shoe Stores Co, 


Stores in all principal cities 
General Offices: 
721 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Field Men and Women to sell 
NEWARK TUFHIDE-Soled shoes for men 
wherever we have no stores. Big demand, 
liberal commission, fine opportunity to 
make money. No experience necessary. 
Write for details at once. 


At the right is showna 
NEWARK TUFHIDE- 
Soledshoeafter 
nine-months’ 
wear by a Balti- 
more postman. 
Note the very 
little wear of 
thesole. Their 
durability is 
truly amazing 


ONE 
PAIR OR A 
THOUSAND 


$350 


PER 
PAIR 


Order by No. 9341 
Stylish Ruskin Red Tan Bal in 
the new Broad French Toe 
Last. Goodyear welt, long- 

wearing TUFHIDE <4 
Soles and Man-O’-War 
rubber heels—snappy 
perforated effect 
between rows of 


stitching, $3.50 


Order by No. 9361-T—New light tan color Oxford, 
College last, wide extension soles; scallop tip; 
brass lace eyelets; long- 
wearing TUFHIDE Soles 
and Man-O’-War rub- 
ber heels. Smart per- 
forations. $3.50 
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Small enough for boudoir, 


hall or nursery 
A little piano of rich tone and full 


volume—that fits in anywhere 


ERE is a piano with all 
those fine qualities 
which have won such artis- 
tic esteem for Wurlitzer. 


Yet it is only three feet, 
eight inches high—small 
enough to go into the tiniest 
room without overcrowd- 
ing, light enough to be 
moved easily to any part of 
the house. 


A Faultless Piano 


With all its convenience of 
size—the Wur- 
litzer Studie 
Piano is an in- 
strument of 
faultless perfec- 
tion. It has the 
complete 7% oc- 
tave scale. Tone 
is sweet, rich 
and pure. 


Do you wonder 
that this latest 


Wurlitzer achtevement 1s 
called the most advanced 
step in piano construction 
in years? 


Use It Anywhere! 
What could be more desir- 
able in homes, churches, 
schools, conservatories, and 
scores of other places than 
this beautifully designed, 
space-saving Studio Piano! 


You can have the Wurlitzer 
Studio Piano either with or 
without player 
action. In either 


del penk ee boneaksy athe 
prisingly inex- 
pensive. Prices 


$295 and up. Stu- 
dio player 5445 
ain wp Aer Prices 
F.O. B. Factory. 
By all means 
see these dainty 
Studio Pianos— 
An et tyetnein: 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MBG. CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Principal 
NEW YORK, 120 W. 42nd St. 
CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. + 
ST. LOUIS, 7006 Olive St. + 


Wurlitzer Stores 
+ PHILADELPHIA, 7037. Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 250 Stockton St. 


BUFFALO, 674 Main St, 
+ CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St. + 
+ LOS ANGELES, 8/4 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WurR 


Studio 


PIANOS ORGANS HARPS 


UIZE 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 


R 
Piano 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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‘imponderable assets .as goodwill—and.to 


give at last “‘an analysis of the methods” 
by which it arrived at its conclusion. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hired_a great number of engineers and 
trained them in groups: one for the track, 
one for the equipment, one for the build- 
ings, another for the land, and so on, and 
printed for each group a manual of instruc- 
tions. The railroads at the same time did 
likewise, for defensive reasons. They meant 
to check the Government’s engineers at 
every point. On the hall directory of the 
New York Central Railroad you will see, 
under the head of Valuation, the following: 
Chief Valuation Engineer, Valuation En- 
gineer, Assistant to Valuation Engineer, 
Second Assistant to Valuation Engineer, 
Assistant to Valuation Council, Building 
Valuation Engineer, Chief Land Appraiser, 
Equipment Valuation Engineer, Signal 
Valuation Engineer, Valuation Counsel, 
Consulting Valuation Engineer—each with 
an office and staff. Every railroad in the 
country has a similar organization. 

The first tasks were physical, referring to 
inventories and quantities. At any time in 
the past ten years anywhere on a railroad, 
you might have seen government and com- 
pany engineers together, gazing at a bridge 
and disputing as to whether its abutments 
were ten or fifteen feet deep in the ground, 
for this meant a difference of cost; or count- 
ing the ties and telegraph poles one by one, 
or laying a steel tape along the rails to get 
the length of line, not in miles or yards, but 
in inches, with scientific corrections in 
fractions of the inch for expansion and con- 
traction of the tape under different outdoor 


| temperatures. 


Each one of millions of things had to be 
identified and critically regarded and then 
certified as to its condition, whether it was 
new or old, and if old, how old, so that the 
factor of depreciation might be estimated. 
One of the railroad engineers wrote at 
length about frogs. ‘‘We did not attempt,” 
he said in his official report, ‘‘to place an 
individual condition per cent on the indi- 
vidual frog. As a general proposition a frog 
will be changed out many and many times 
during the life of the rail. It is taken out, 
sent to the shop, replaned, reground, has a 
new wing put on and is put back in the 
track.’’ Frogs therefore had to be studied 
as a species. Tools were more individual, 
“Taking a particular hammer as an iso- 
lated case,’’ wrote the same engineer, “‘we 


| said that the hammer could not be less 


than 80 per cent, and still be in service, 
which would mean that there must be 
either one or two faces on the hammer and 
there must be a reasonably fair handle, or it 
would not be in service.” 


Estimating Intangibles 


It was fairly easy to agree upon the exist- 
ence and average condition of visible things. 
The rails in the track and the ballast be- 
tween them were visible things. What of 
the rails and ballast that had gone before 
these? And under what conditions had the 
right of way been made in the beginning? 
The government engineers would say, 
spreading out the map, ‘‘Now suppose we 
are doing it. Let’s imagine building this 
road. We begin here, and here, of course, 
so as to get our materials from the nearest 
junction points with other railroads, and it 
will take te 

“When this railroad was built,” the rail- 
road engineers would say, ‘‘you could not 
get material that way. There were no 
junction points because there were no other 
railroads.” 

When the engineers had finished, the dis- 
pute moved up. Taking first the tangible 
things all counted and certified, what were 
they worth? From the estimated cost of 
reproducing them new how much should be 
deducted to represent depreciation from 
use and wear in order to arrive at present 
value? In all corporation accounting there 
is no subject more controversial than this 
one of depreciation. Since the corporations’ 
experts had neyer been able to agree aca- 
demically among themselves, how could 


October 24 


they be expected to agree with the | 
of the Interstate Commerce Comm 
It was not expected and they ney 
agree. The Interstate Commerce C 
sion deducted more for depreciatio 

any railroad thought was fair. 
Then it came to antecedent thir 
countable that had been used up 
process of creating value. Past valu 
invisibly contained in present value; 
were these to be estimated? The lay 
was very troublesome. The origin 
of land was of no use even where it } 
tainable. The Interstate Commere 
mission insisted upon taking land 
so-called naked value, meaning at t 
rent market value of similar lands ad 
whereas the railroads said anybody 
know that if you were going to rey 
the railroad and had to buy that lan 
you could not touch it for its naked 
the prices would rise. Developmer 
were disallowed, though it is well 
that when you open a new business, 
railroad, you will be lucky not to } 
operating loss for several years, a 
loss is properly chargeable to your 
since there is no other way to ch 
And as for goodwill and all such im; 
able elements. of value the Interstat 
merce Commission was deaf as to nc 
i 


For Rate-Making Purpos 


As the work proceeded it was 
ingly evident that the three bases 0 
tion named in the law were one 
defective. Original cost, for exam) 
without meaning as to present ya 
would include all wasteful, errone: 
lost expenditures from the be 
Moreover, there was the practical d 
that it could not be found. Tor 
records were: missing. To either 
other two bases—cost of reproduct 
and cost of reproduction less depree 
there was the fault that the resul 
found, was bound to be mythic 
railroads in fact could not be repr 
It was all imaginary. How couldt 
York Central’s water grade up the 
River bank or its place in the heart 
York City be reproduced? There 
one west bank to the Hudson Ri 
only one middle to New York Cit; 
could you begin again with an em) 
as if the cities that have grown uj 
railroads were not there? é 

Yet so, notwithstanding, it wasn 
to value the railroads, and if it a 
be done as the law said it should’ 
then it was the business of the IP 
Commerce Commission to do it as! 
meant it should be done. One day 
tentative valuation on the Kans 
Southern as a beginning, and sai¢’ 
therefore is the value of this rail 
rate-making purposes,’’ without sa; 
it had been arrived at. 

Thereupon, the Kansas City * 
people went into court, allegin. 
things, especially two: First, that 
required the Interstate Commer 
mission to find value—simply Y: 
said nothing whatever about a ¥} 
rate-making purposes, which was #) 
tion of the Commission’s own ml) 
second, that the Commission had 
give, as the law required, an analy} 
methods by which it reached thé 
sion. 

The court said that as the W 
was only tentative the Kansas Cit! 
ern had not been hurt yet, and ti 
it was hurt its only recourse was '! 
to the Interstate Commerce Coil 
itself and wait. 

In due time the Interstate Cn 
Commission replied to both ¢o 
which became standard complais 
all railroads as it went on annow 
tative valuations of the same I! 
rate-making purposes. ; 

To the complaint that it had 1 
one definitive value, but instea 
for rate-making purposes, it ans 
when the Valuation Act was P: 


(Continued on Page 20 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
ue had been “used with recognized 


7, and that there had been discov- 
> be several kinds of value, such as 
e for capitalization, a value for con- 
sion, a value for taxation, a value 
{ehange and a value for rate-making 
ses, which obviously could not all be 
on the same basis. It did not deny 
value for rate-making purposes was 
vitrary value. 
4 as to the complaint that it had failed 
forth, as the law required, an analy- 
the methods by which it reached its 
sions, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
n said, in effect, that this was im- 
Je, “The value of a railroad system,” 
, “cannot be ascertained by the sim- 
-jocess of adding sums attributed to 
ee units of property, working capi- 
d a percentage conjecture as to a 
° allowance for so-called intangible 
4 A detailed analysis of the 
t ds of arriving at a judgment would 
nature of things call for a description 
‘] mental processes of those to whom is 
eted that function, and in our case 
s ould involve setting forth the mental 
ycses of eleven men who may have 
ed the same conclusion by different 
: ” 

jing thus a value for rate-making 
rises, which avowedly is not the same 
tl value for capitalization or consolida- 
nic taxation or exchange, is roughly to 
diat a railroad is worth what it will 
el'or a certain purpose, like the apple. 
al will bear a certain cost of transpor- 
ic, more or less within limits of change, 
djace this is what determines the earn- 
-j wer of a railroad, somewhere therein 
312 railroad’s value. Which came to be 
m strated. 
ir.920, when the plight of the railroads 
s esperate, owing to the tremendous 
2 at had taken place in the cost of 
oand materials, the work of valuation 
yt half finished. Yet as it was neces- 
y) increase rates to keep the railroads 
n, to enable some of them to earn even 
ering expenses, the Interstate Com- 
r( Commission declared the aggregate 
1 value of all the railroads of the 
iny to be $18,900,000,000, and said 
*yvere entitled to an aggregate of rates 
it ould yield a fair return upon that 
lu Higher rates were accordingly so 
on lgated. 
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A Change of Front 


l| railroads at this time had proved to 
n2lves that they were worth $26,500,- 
),/0. Yet they accepted the Interstate 
merce Commission’s estimate of $18,- 
),|0,000 almost without protest. 
Wr? Because they could afford to ac- 
at , and they could afford to accept it 
caie the total of all their securities 
tsnding was only $17,500,000,000— 
ig y one and a half billions less capital- 
ti: than the value put upon them by the 
te cate Commerce Commission. 
A uth is here to be deduced. If at that 
né;he Interstate Commerce Commis- 
n tables of valuation had been com- 
1 nd if they had proved that the value 
t railroads was less than their capitali- 
tic by half, still it would have been 
ary to increase rates as a matter of 
bl policy. The alternative was disas- 
. f, on the other hand, the completed 
bl had proved that the railroads were 
rt double their capitalization it would 
t \ive been feasible to increase rates 
richan they were increased. Traffic 
not have been able to bear it. 
radually it began to appear that Fed- 
luation was not going to prove the 
ice of an enormous body of fictitious 
Piization enthusiasm for it waned. 
it viously that was not the way either 
Sisfy the ceaseless demand for lower 
Yates or to prove the case for gov- 
at ownership. The Congress began 
: appropriations for the work. 
“#3 one reason why now it drags. When 
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Only as beautiful 


as 1ts windows 


it is completed, if ever it is, the task of 
bringing the verdicts up to date will be al- 
most as difficult as it was thought the orig- 
inal work would be. To a valuation figure 
found as of 1914 must be added some arbi- 
trary amount, possibly as much as 50 per 
cent, to represent the increase of all values 
since that time; for certainly it would cost 
much more now than it would have cost in 
1914 to reproduce the same railroad, even 
in the imagination. Then suppose prices 
should fall, so that in 1935 it would cost 
much less to reproduce the same railroad 
than it would have cost in 1925. Here a 
whole new series of problems opens to 
view. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding its consecu- 
tive disappointments in regulation, control 
and valuation, the national idea that trans- 
portation can and must be made cheaper 
is serene and undamaged. Thereunder a 
new doctrine has been evolved, almost un- 
awares, and now is commonly accepted, 
where only a few years ago it would have 
been thought scandalous and very radical. 
This doctrine is that high profits on capital 
devoted to public uses, like railroad capital, 
are intolerable because they are high, quite 
irrespective of any question as to the rea- 
sonableness or unreasonableness of the 
prices charged. 


The Recapture Clause 


The Transportation Act of 1920 is built 
upon that doctrine. In moving this legisla- 
tion Senator Cummins said the difficulty 
in the past had been that it was “utterly 
impossible for any body of men to make a 
system of rates that would sustain the 
weaker roads of the country without giving 
to the stronger railroads an income exces- 
sive and intolerable in its extent, and there 
lies the fundamental obstacle in our system 
of rate making.”’ 

Two railroads in the same territory, per- 
forming similar service at uniform rates— 
and it has been found that rates must be 
uniform—get very different results. One 
may earn 10 or 20 per cent for its owners; 
another may earn barely enough to pay its 
creditors. The weakness of the weak road 
may be owing to its poor location, to an un- 
wieldy financial structure or to the character 
of its traffic, as when from circumstances 
it has more than its share of the unprofit- 
able tonnage moving in that territory. All 
these reasons contributed to the ruin of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
operating under the same rate structure 
as the solvent Chicago & Northwestern, 
Northern Pacific, Great’ Northern and 
Union Pacific. The strength of the strong 
road may be owing, conversely, to the fact 
of its having been well placed to begin 
with, to its having a proper financial struc- 
ture and to the well-balanced character of 
its traffic, in which there must needs be a 
high proportion of profitable tonnage. 

In its last annual report the Interstate 
Commerce Commission said: ‘‘As the an- 
nual net railway operating income has been 
recently less than one billion dollars, it is 


safe to say that the return of 534 per cent |} 


upon fair value is not being received by the 
carriers.” 

This 534 per cent is what has been fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a fair return upon fair value. Although 
it is not being earned upon the aggregate 
fair capital value of the railroads there are 
such instances as the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey earning more than 20 per cent 
on its stock, the Reading 17 per cent, the 
Lackawanna 17 per cent, and twenty rail- 
roads more than 10 per cent. 

To meet this fundamental difficulty of 
fatness and leanness from a common fare, 
avowedly to level the profits of the strong 
roads without starving the weak ones, was 
the first purpose of the famous recapture 
clause in the Transportation Act of 1920. 
It is to the following effect: Any profit 
above 6 per cent on a railroad’s capital 
value as determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be deemed excess 
profit. One half of this excess shall abide 
with the railroad as a reserve fund to be 


N®& MATTER how carefully 
you have planned a room, it 
can never be more beautiful than 
its windows. 


For these are its brightest, most 
conspicuous spots. Here the slight- 
est defect, with the glare of bright 
daylight behind it, can spoil the 
whole interior effect. 


And you know how quickly win- 
dow shades of the ordinary kind will 
show cracks and pinholes, 


Lasting beauty for a few 
cents more 


Ordinary window shades, therefore, 
will not do, if you wish to keep the 
beauty you have planned. For last- 
ing beauty, get Brenlin, the long- 
wearing window shade material. 


Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Bren- 
lin has no brittle filling of chalk or 
clay to break and fall out, causing 
unsightly cracks and pinholes to 
show against the outdoor light. 


Strongand flexible, much like finely- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight 
and body enough in itself to keep it 
always straight and smooth. Rain 
will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its 
beautiful tints, carefully applied by 
hand, resist fading in the sun. 
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MAKING THE WINDOWS 
AUTIFY YOUK HOME 
Kal 4+—_- 


Prepared in collaborationwith 
interior decorators, this book 
is authoritative and correct. It 
is generously illustrated and 
contains many valuable sug- 
gestions on window decora- 
tion. Use the coupon below 
to secure this valuable book- 
let for only toc (less than half 
the cost of printing alone) 


Brenlin wears two or three times 
as long as the ordinary shade, yet it 
costs only a few cents more. It may 
be had in soft, rich colors to harmo- 
nize with every interior scheme. 


The name Brenlin is embossed or 
perforated on the edge of every 
Brenlin shade. Be sure it’s a Brenlin 
when you buy. 


Mail the coupon 
for valuable new booklet 


We have prepared a new booklet, 
“Making the Windows Beautify 
Your Home”, which you will find 
exceedingly interesting and helpful 
in planning your interior schemes. 


Send for it today. To readers of 
this publication it is offered for only 
toc (less than half the cost of print- 
ing alone). Use the coupon or write. 
You will also receive samples of 
Brenlin in different colors. Address 
Cincinnatt. 


THE CHAS.W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America”’ 


2033 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc... Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 
S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc.................Chicago, IIl. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc......... Kansas City, Mo. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc..... ...Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rasch’ & ‘Gainor.......0:.1..:..00 Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co........ccceseesee Seattle, Wash. 


“Beauty begins where the light comes in!” 


Hanp MabDE 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpow Suave material 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 

window shade material 

lightly. Tiny particles of chalk 

or clay “‘filling’”’ fall out. 

BRENLIN has no filling. It 

outwears several ordinary 
shades 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. 
2033 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). Please 
send me your booklet, Making the Windows 
Beautify Your Home, together with free samples 


of Brenlin. 
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She BEER SHOE 


‘The 
OLYMPIC 
Style M-181 
Shoes that are FLorsHEm made have qual- 
ity and fine workmanship inside as well as 
Sole out. There’s comfort—easy traveling—as 
of the : 
@imes Well as smart appearance in FLorsHEIMs. 


Most Styles 1O 


Tue FLorsHEIM SHOE CoMPANY 


eManufacturers «= 


2s Booklet Stytes oF THE TIMEs on Request << 
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CHICAGO 


West Indies Cruises 


HAVANA & BARBADOS & MARTINIQUE 
BER Venice and TEN MORE! 


Statue of Simon Bolivar at 

Caracas. Under the lead- 
ership of this patriot South 
America shook off the 
yoke of Spanish rule early 
in the 19th century. 


Morro Castle at the en- 
trance to Havana Harbor. 
Insightof this famous Span- 
ish fort the battleship Maine 
was sunk, precipitating the 
Spanish-American War. 

The Megantic, your cruise home, 
is specially constructed for trop- 
ical cruising and you have an 
added advantage in the 25 years’ 
actual cruising experience of the 


White Star Line in West Indies. 


White Star Liner MEGANTIC 


Sailing from New York 
Jan.s23-and Febr 27 
30—31 days 


Glorious names—glorious places. 
Tempting beyond words is this 
fascinating one-month cruise that 
includes the colorful cities along 
the northern coast of South 
America, the Panama Canal, and 
the glowing, storied islands of the 


Caribbean Sea, 


Some accommodations 
cost but a trifle over 


$8 per day 


Less than you would pay 
at any smart resort 


WHITE STAR LINE No. LP Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2 Please send me the West Indies Cruise literature. 


4 Mediterranean Winter Cruises—46 days— 


White Star liner Adriatic, Red Star liner 
Lapland. 


The coupon below will bring you interestingly illustra- 
ted cruise literature. 


Name 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


Street Address _ 


City P 
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dedicated to “the service of transporta- 
tion”; the other half shall be surrendered 
outright to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It may use the money as it sees fit; 
it may lend it at interest to the weak roads, 
invest it in equipment for lease to the rail- 
roads, or spend it otherwise in aid of trans- 
portation. 

Naturally the railroads fought this clause 
in principle. The United States Supreme 
Court decided against them, saying: “‘We 
have been greatly pressed with the argu- 
ment that the cutting down of income ac- 
tually received by the carrier for its service 
to a so-called fair return is a plain appro- 
priation of its property without any com- 
pensation, that the income it receives for 
the use of its property is as much protected 
by the Fifth Amendment [of the Constitu- 
tion] as the property itself. The statute de- 
clares the carrier to be only a trustee for the 
excess over a fair return received by it. 
Though in its possession, the excess never 
becomes its property and it accepts custody 
of the product of all rates with this under- 
standing. It is clear, therefore, that the 
carrier never has such a title to the excess 
as to render the recapture of it by the gov- 
ernment a taking without due process” 
of law. 

Which is to say the railroads cannot de- 
fend something that has already been 
taken from them. 

The law now stands, as announced by 
the United States Supreme Court, that 
‘the carrier owning and operating a rail- 
road, however strong financially, however 
economical in its facilities or favorably situ- 
ated as to traffic, is not entitled as of con- 
stitutional right to more than a fair net 
operating income upon the value of its 
properties.” 

There is the whole doctrine. It represents 
a sudden crystallization of opinion on the 
vexed subject of private enterprise in public 
service. How sudden it is we hardly realize. 

As recently as 1914 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recalled that in having 
denied a petition to reduce tolls on a certain 
railroad bridge it said: ‘‘The fact that the 
net revenues of the Illinois Central from its 
ownership of the bridge may be greater 
than the returns on ordinary business 
enterprise is not sufficient in itself to justify 
holding that the bridge tolls are excessive.” 


Assuring Profits 


And it said again in 1914: “Investors in 
railroad securities must take also the risk of 
those errors of judgment which not infre- 
quently attend even the careful manage- 
ment of enterprises conducted for profit. 
But they should likewise be permitted to 
enjoy fully the profits which naturally flow, 
under a reasonable schedule of rates, from 
the exercise of good judgment, integrity 
and efficiency in the management of such 
properties. Many railroads’ invest- 
ments in this country are exceedingly 
profitable to their owners. In common jus- 
tice the investors in such properties are en- 
titled to share in the general prosperity and 
to enjoy the just reward of their foresight 
and wisdom so long as the rates exacted are 
reasonable.” 

At that time the belief survived that the 
reasonableness of a freight rate could be de- 
termined by some scientific kind of external 
rule. 

This no longer is believed. It is recog- 
nized that there is a necessity that makes 
rates. The low limit under government 
regulation is what it will take to keep the 
weakest, unluckiest and least efficient car- 
rier going. Since rates must be uniform 
this means that a strong, lucky and effi- 
cient railroad may get high profits. 

This fact at last became the great 
dilemma—the fundamental obstacle, as 
Senator Cummins said. The way out was a 
law to say that since it is necessary to make 
such rates as may turn out to be very profit- 
able in some cases, therefore profits above 
6 per cent shall be divided with the Govern- 
ment and distributed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the public bene- 
fit. 
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But there is still another necessity, 
is the necessity to find new capital fc 
railroads—a billion of dollars a year 
or less. People cannot be made to put 
money into railroad securities. They 
be induced to do it. If you disallow th 
ceptional profit that may be expected 
good fortune, sound judgment and er 
imagination you have to offer so 
inducement. What could that be? 
curity. 

The policy of limiting profits su 
matter how strong or efficient or f 
the railroad may be, and totally irrespe 
of the reasonableness of the rates cha 
implies a certain thing. What it in 
must ultimately be acknowledged e 
itly. It is this, that as the Interstate. 
merce Commission now controls the; 
the revenues, the profits and the sec 
issues of the railroads, so here 
vestors will not be taking those ri 3} 
might formerly have entitled them { 
ceive high profits in any case. And1 
ever you may call it, however ee | 
to avoid the word, this means a Fe 
guaranty—moral at first, tending t 
come actual. & 


Consolidation PL 


f 
Or you may come to the same wo 
another way. The second great purp) 
the recapture clause was to bring to} 
scheme of regional consolidations ; 
which the strong roads shall marr) 
weak ones, ay | 
“It was expected,” says William Z 
ley, who drew the Interstate Com 
Commission’s plan for these consolida 
“that the new statute rule of rate. 
ing’”’—meaning the rule of making 
with regard to the needs of the railro; 
great geographical groups with inte 
recapture excess earnings in any parti 
case—‘‘would afford an incentive | 
ciently powerful to induce the strong) 
panies to merge with the weaker ones1 
than be compelled to pay over their su) 
earnings, above the rate of return fix 
reasonable, into a revolving fund fc 
general benefit of their respective gre) 
That is the pressure. What is tl 
ducement? It is this, that if and asl 
consolidate, weak and strong tog! 
agreeably to the wisdom of the Inte: 
Commerce Commission, they may | 
upon such rates as will enable them i 
forever the Interstate Commerce 1 
mission’s ideal minimum return onf 
aggregate capital value. The Goverti 
will see to it. 
After this is done it will be much I 
to answer the farmer when he says, 
doggedly does, “‘The Government 
antees the railroads, so why shane) 
guarantee agriculture? ? \ 
And that is logically the end of al Mt 
fixing, whether it is the price of whey 
fix or the price of transportation. — ! 
Consolidation now is the conti! 
thought. The Transportation Act 0 
prescribed it thus: “‘The Commission! 
as soon as practicable prepare and ai) 
plan for the consolidation of the ria 
properties of the continental United @ 
into a limited number of systems « - 
arranged that the cost of transporl 
among competitive systems and as " 
to the values of the properties thil 
which the service is rendered shal 
same, so far as practicable, so that! 
systems can employ uniform rates ‘|| 
movement of competitive traffic and? 
efficient management earn substant 
same rate of return upon the valu 
respective railway properties.” _ 
Under this mandate the Interstate 
merce Commission engaged Prof. W: 
Z. Ripley, a railway economist, to dev! 

plan. It indicates twenty systems, 
identified by their names as: 
Central system, a Pennsylvani 
Baltimore & Ohio system, an Eri 
Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley syst 
Marquette system, a New E 
tem, a New England-Great Lakes 
(Continued on Page 205 
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ake & Ohio system, a Norfolk & 

system, a Southern Railway sys- 

Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & 
pyle system, an Illinois Central- 
oid Air Line system, a Union Pacific- 
a & North Western system, a Burling- 

thern Pacific system, a Milwaukee- 
t| orthern system, a Santa Fe system, 
wern Pacific-Rock Island system, a 

‘aty-Cotton Belt system, and a 
a'-Missouri Pacific system. 
ni lan the Interstate Commerce Com- 
i¢ tentatively adopted and called for 
ir. The record of these hearings is in 
{ir volumes of testimony and ex- 
-s [t is all in the kettle at the back of 
ve ready without notice to boil up. 
he. igs everything to be said for 
olation in principle. It will greatly 
li the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
s ork of control and administration. 
rerill be fewer railroad units to deal 
ver hearings, fewer orders, fewer 
sts. It will be much easier thereafter 
et a rational manner upon the rate 
os and to work away some of its 
yred eccentricities. Whether it will 
ppiness to both the shipper and the 
st by reducing the charge upon one 
iproving the return to the other is 
al. 
heiggregate capital value of the rail- 
such as the Interstate Commerce 
in. sion deems true and fair, cannot be 
cé by actually putting it all together. 
yole cannot be less than the parts. 
h: can be divided between the shipper 
t) investor is what can be saved in 
ain after consolidation. Theoret- 
y\tis is considerable. A great deal of 
yand unnecessary solicitation for 
né may be dispensed with. That is all 
hesood as far as economy goes; the 
pemay not like it so well after all, for 
yy to be solicited and to feel that his 
mn; is wanted. Theoretically, too, 
hjetter use can be made of existing 
‘ Traffic can be made to go the 
teway; there will be no freight agents 
ig9 pull it the longer ways. However, 
evectation might be easily exagger- 
. .alf the tonnage of the whole coun- 
10 is on 25,000 miles of railroad. That 
1€2nth of the total mileage; 50 per 
dche nation’s tonnage on 10 per cent 
jailroads. If you send traffic the 
teway you are very likely to increase 
t¢1age on a small proportion of the 
it mileage and leave the balance less 
nate it had‘before. As it is there are 
Mailes of railroad on which the traffic 
to that the tracks ought to be taken 
orunk and the railroads replaced by 
rucks. Moreover, the notion that 
b economies will become possible in 
mvement of tonnage is without ade- 
eata. For in all this time the one 
z ver done was to make a chart show- 
tk origins, volumes and behavior of 
ur t freight streams. 
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The Factor of Distance 


1€ is one certainty. The danger of 
hie be increased. All the elements 
Clon are already present. Its begin- 
S pear. 
| was the case of the Kansas City, 
& Orient. That was a road pro- 
do run from Kansas City to the 
fi Soast at Topolobampo Bay in Mex- 
1 that ever got built was 737 miles 
; ‘chita in Kansas to Alpine in Texas. 
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In 1912 it became bankrupt. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission loaned it five 
millions of dollars on the ground that the 
service it performed was a public necessity 
whether it paid or not. Even with this lift 
the receiver could not make it earn ex- 
penses and taxes. At last in 1922 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to save it, 
assessed its needs upon the roads with 
which it exchanged business, and not 
equally among them but in proportion to 
their ability to pay—upon the Santa Fe 
two and a half times as much as upon the 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western, and upon 
the Rock Island one and a half times as 
much as upon the Abilene & Southern. 

There was recently a case of much 
greater public interest. In August the 
Interstate Commerce Commission promul- 
gated a through rate from West Virginia to 
New England on a certain kind of coal, 
ealled smokeless coal, which is a substitute 
for anthracite. This fuel had never moved 
to New England before. The West Virginia 
mines are much farther away than the 
anthracite mines of Pennsylvania. There 
was no arbitrary through rate to overcome 
this factor of distance. The existing rail 
rates were prohibitive; and although a com- 
bination rail-and-water rate might have 
been cheap enough, that way was not feasi- 
ble because it was slow and the coal de- 
teriorates rapidly. What the Interstate 
Commerce Commission did was to deter- 
mine what arbitrary through rate would 
probably move this West Virginia coal to 
New England, and then command the rail- 
roads to put that rate in effect. 


Missionary Rates 


It was what the railroad people in their 
time of free initiative called a missionary 
rate, meaning one that was experimental, 
with intent to create a new channel of com- 
merce. Apart from its merits, this action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
made more interesting by the coincidence of 
three facts, namely: First, that New Eng- 
land is dependent upon anthracite coal and 
cannot do without it, or some substitute; 
second, that a strike was imminent in the 
anthracite coal fields, and did a few days 
later begin; and, third, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has an investment 
of more than $50,000,000 in New England 
railroads. This is money that has been 
loaned to them out of its revolving fund, 
which now amounts to more than $500,- 
000,000. 

It is impossible to say—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself probably 
could not say—to what extent its action in 
making an arbitrary through rate on a sub- 
stitute for anthracite coal from West Vir- 
ginia to New England, was influenced by 
these facts. Nevertheless, people will won- 
der why it was taken just then, on the eve 
of a strike in the anthracite fields; and if 
the time was accidental, if it was a problem 
that had just been reached in the natural 
routine, then when it became a routine 
function of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to create new channels of trade by 
ordering changes in the rate structure. 

Very probably the railroads in a state of 
uncontrol would have done the same thing. 
They might have done it long ago. It is 


undoubtedly a proper experiment. Yet the 
railroads did not do it; they left it for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to do. 
Which only shows what happens to the 
spirit of private initiative as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s power of control 


You Can Make Your Boy’s 
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Dreams Come True 


There comes a time in every boy’s 
life when he dreams of owning a 
rifle of his own. He wants to be a 
crack shot, and feel the thrill that 
comes from planting shot after shot 
into the center of the target. 

If you believe in your boy, don’t 
put him off. Remember how you 
felt at his age. Perhaps you had a 
Daisy Air Rifle of your own. Think 
of what it will mean to your boy— 
not only to have a Daisy all his own, 
but to have you teach him to use it. 


For millions of American men, the Daisy 
Air Rifle has been more than sporr—it has 


DAISY “8 


LEATHER 


APS slipper illustrated is made of 
soft durable kid on a comfort- 
able orthopaedic last. It has a spe- 
cially treated sole of great durability 
and is very flexible. 


These features make it the most 
comfortable slipper made. A sure 
relief for tired and aching feet. Just 
the slipper you have been looking for. 


Your dealer will gladly show you 
this slipper, and various other styles 
of Easiephit Slippers to suit your 
individual taste, at prices from 
$3 to $9, or write us for catalogue. 
ABBOTT SHOE CO. 


North Reading, Mass. 
Est. 1855. 


been the means of invaluable training in 
character, alertness, and self-reliance. Let 
your boy, too, have this splendid training. 
The illustration shows the Daisy Pump 
Gun—a 50-shot repeater for $5.00. Ask your 
dealer to show this, and other Daisy models, 
$1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt 
of price. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


BOYS! 

Get Your Free Copy of the Daisy Manual 
Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him fora free copy of the 
Daisy Manual—a book written just for boys. 
It tells how to become a crack shot, how to 
form a drill company, and how to have a 
world of fun with your Daisy. 
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SLIPPERS 


Best Because 


They give the utmost in comfort; 


They conform to the shape of 
the foot and keep the feet from 
spreading; 

They support the arches and keep 
the feet in a natural position; 
They will not make the feet 
perspire; 

They give longer wear. 


Style No. 94,— Tan 
Kid Everett; flexible 
sole; rubber heel. 
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Brings In The 
Deep Bass Notes 


The new Super-Unit is a diaphragm of broad 
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w Large Diaphragm 
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pitch range, especially designed by Bristol en- 
gineers. It reproduces the high and low notes with equal 
truthfulness, and, therefore, evens up the entire musical scale 


of either voice or instrumental music. 


Often the harmonies 


of a wonderful ensemble have been destroyed by the persistent 
loss of high or low notes, and the annoyance attributed to a 
faulty receiver, when the trouble lay wholly with the loud 
speaker. The Bristol Loud Speaker, with its new Super-Unit 
of broad pitch range, and its exceptional voice of scientific 
development, tells the whole tonal truth. 


BRISTOL “228 


Send for Free Booklet B 


“How To Select Your Loud Speaker.” It tells 
how to look for and find tone quality in a loud 


speaker. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


For 36 years makers of the highly sensitive and accurate 


Bristol Recording Instruments 


The Super-Unit 
with the new Low 
Pitch Diaphragm. 


Model S$ $25.00 


Rubber horn 14 
diameter. Cast metal 


su 
a 


throat. Black velvet 
mat finish with sil- 
vered base decora- 
tions. There is also a 
handsome Cabinet 
(Model C) at $30 and 
other speakers as low 
as $15. Models C and 
S have the Super- 
Unit. 


Loud Speaker 


Cabinet Model ‘*C” 


Do You Know 
How, When and Where 
You Can ALWAYS Find a Job? 


—That enables you to live at home? 
—That is easy and pleasant? 


—That requires no 


experience? 


—That can be adapted to either full 
time or part time? 


—That pays good money? 


If you can answer all these questions to your advan- 
tage, you’re undoubtedly in luck. If you cannot, 
and if you would like to be fixed so you can earn 
plenty of extra money as described—up to $2 an 
hour for spare time—by all means send the coupon 
below. It will bring you all the details of the lib- 


eral offer we make our subscription representatives. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
860 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How can I make some extra money as described in your offer above? 


Name 


Street. 


City 


and administration is extended. It finds 
itself obliged to dictate, since the railroads 
more and more expect it to do so and to ac- 
cept the responsibility. 

After all, why should a railroad take the 
risk of such experiments? If they should 
turn out well the profit above 6 per cent 
would belong to the Government. Whereas 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
says do the thing and it turns out badly 
then the Government is obliged to make it 
good. 

Already one may hear in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission premises at Wash- 
ington the echoes of this saying: ‘“‘Why do 
the railroads leave it so much to us? Why 
can’t they act more on their own?’”’ Why 
should they? 

In this business of consolidation, recall 
what the record is—fifty-four volumes of 
testimony and exhibits. That gives you 
some notion of what the possibilities of dis- 
agreement are and how long it might take 
by formal court procedure to settle all the 
conflicts of view. Immensities of equity are 
involved. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
plan was not evolved from heat and cir- 
cumstance; it was made up all at once out 
of theory with intent to be imposed. The 
law does not say the railroads shall con- 
solidate; it goes so far only as to say the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
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adopt and promulgate a plan. The¢ 
tion was that the recapture clause; 
cess earnings would, as Professor 
says, cause the railroads to embr 
plan. 

The Congress for that reason for 
make consolidation mandatory. ] 
railroads are disputatious and gh 
public mind is impatient. So you 
the Washington news dispatches 
they continue to argue about jf 
longer the law’s wish will be made 
tory; they shall be compelled to 
date. j 

Well, you may be sure that if } 
short procedure they are compelled 
the habit of dependence will gro, 
them. In human nature you could 
pect it to be otherwise. The Goye 
will be responsible for all the errors, 
and difficulties. q 

Regulation, control, administrati 
uation, consolidation, guaranty, di 
There is only one more step to take 

Presently you will begin to hear: 
should the public be charged rat 
yield 6 per cent profit on private r 
capital when the Government can 
money at 314?” e 

And through all the confusion of w 
happened only those who meant tha 
tion to become a political issue have 
exactly what they wanted. 
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of the so-called All-American League an- 
nounced in a poster as the Liska-Trial Mass 
Meeting.” 

Of course this was another example of 
the current sentimentalism which some 
men and women pour over the criminal. 
The governor of one of our largest states 
tells me that one of the sickening experi- 
ences of his office is to be called on by jury- 
men who, because of irrefutable evidence 
have convicted a criminal, but come to add 
their request to those of weeping relatives 
to have the man pardoned or paroled so 
that he may not have to suffer. Of course, 
jurymen selected by the defense because 
of their susceptibility to emotional attack 
are only human—indeed usually weaker 
and “more human” than the rest of us. 
From first to last, all the emotional appeal 
is on the side of the criminal. 


One-Way Sympathy 


Who appears, pale and suffering, before 
the eyes of the jury accompanied by weep- 
ing wife and little ones? Not the honest 
man who has been shot down. No! The 
criminal. Whose pathetic life story is told 
by the attorneys? Not the pathetic life 
story of the victim. No! The criminal’s. 
Whose attorneys, friends, relatives appear 
dripping tears into the laps of governors or 
parole boards? The criminal’s. The prose- 
cuting officer is not there. The police are 
not there. The old mother, the widow, the 
little children of the victim are not there. 
The witnesses seeking mercy are the crim- 
inal’s witnesses, sometimes professional 
“old mothers” hired for the day. The vic- 
tim is not represented, the young boys and 
girls, who are entitled to the example of 
punishment for wrongdoing, are not there. 

As one judge said to me, ‘‘ The criminal’s 
psychiatrist is there to say that the criminal 
is a mental defective,.a neurotic personal- 
ity, a borderland case, an abnormal psychic 
idiosyncrasy, and that he should be given 
a round trip to Bermuda to remove his 
complexes.’’ Everyone needed is there— 
except the state and the victim. And to a 
certain degree the one-sided emotional 
barrage is launched against juries hand 
picked by the defense. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the success of defendants whose 
affluence allows the expenditure for suffi- 
cient ammunition to conduct a maximum 
of emotional barrage. 

In addition to such a reformation of the 
jury system as law may obtain, I find that 


experienced heads say that we net 
laws to stop the abuses arising fr 
experts and their testimony. It. 
necessary to go to lawyers to hear 
absurdity. of experts—particularly 
who deal in judgments about those « 
intangible subjects—the human mi) 
personality; everyone expects in 
sensational trial a battle betwee 
camps of experts. There are newr 
to the armies of the two sides! Bye 
the defendant spends a big fee t 
some mind doctor, as the crooks n 
them, the state must dig into its po 
pay the expense of bringing a new ’ 
timeter authority into action. They 
describing mental states multiply and 
the public. The juryman who neve 
before that he had such things a 
conscious mind, inhibition, suppre 
plex, neurotic typhoon, learns sor 
new. Here is not only a field of reas 
doubt; it is a field of unreasonable 
I have discussed with a number of 
and received, in a number of lette 
suggestion that expert testimony 
come only from a commission apf! 
under a proper law, so that an end c¢ 
put to the kind of contradictory ¢! 
described only adequately as testim| 
“‘a blind man looking around a dar! 
for a black hat which is not there.” }) 
wishes the wrong disposition of a ca) 
man or woman not responsible for! 
her acts, but the escape of criminal 1] 
sibility because the testimony of © 
hand picked and rehearsed in advar 
now become farcical. 


A Good Rule From Ohic 


One of the old safeguards of the 0? 
ant is the rule that he should not be 
pelled to testify. Incidentally this 
Commissioner Burdette Lewis, of Ni 
sey, points out, often makes it it 
to introduce the defendant’s recor( 
papers. It is admitted that the sta) 
no way to compel the prisoner to 
except by torture, but if he fails to § 
on demand the jury should be alloy 
draw such inferences as they may* 
now the case in Ohio. Certainly tl 
ords and papers of the defendant sho! 
introduced in evidence if the prosel 
desires. Charles Evans Hughes hase 
sized in a public speech a refor 
general nature. Ga 
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American Bar Association report, 
ythe Charles S. Whitman commit- 
says, “Our procedural criminal 
outworn and cumbersome.” It 
owever, to charge responsibility 
the sleeping of our citizenship 
see under its nose the growth of 
ywer and defiance of criminals un- 
in other lands. It says: 
liche belief that nothing can be ac- 
s d without a full realization of the 
» by the American people, impels 
x ent the figures and statistics em- 
| this report, and to call the at- 
. this Association to the striking 
it as between the situation 
e| crime in America and in these two 
of Europe. Behind every defect 

orcement of our laws, more dan- 
Rs any fault in the machinery of 
y,,ore powerful than any other fac- 
,ounting for the number of crimes 
tl in this country, is the apathy 

‘erence of the American people. 

zreat work to be accomplished in 

‘bout a better enforcement of law 

he awakening of the public to a 
e/2 of the situation and of their re- 
iy for it. Improvement in our 
sds little unless accom- 


a determination on the part of 
is to have those laws enforced.” 
ua do I agree with this that I have 
an to do my part in the ‘‘awaken- 
B) the lawyers and lawmakers must 
)4eirs. The clipped powers of the 
al judge can be remedied by law, 
-)inion. The plain need of doing 
wh the political demands which 
eels of even the best of the elected 
yere judges are now elected, and of 
ung an appointive judiciary, can be 
Ag publie opinion, but in the end 
eealt with by the laws. The crying 
tof attracting and rewarding a suf- 
nnber of good judges with salaries 
mirate with their best services to 
‘jst enlist public opinion, but the 
s ill not be paid by opinion. Only 
tions pay salaries. The archaic 
oindictments, so different from the 
fms in England, and technicalities 
He muddy and defeat the course 
id in their results, may anger and 
iblic opinion, but the cure of the 
betuse it requires some knowledge 
quires the active aid of lawyers 
wiakers. 
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(sing Up Legal Holes 


ni lor Herbert S. Hadley, who had 
xrience as prosecutor and as gov- 
fLissouri, and whose legal mind is 
0 enough to travel straight courses, 
‘0 articular encouragement to those 
ip t the lawyers of the nation to run 
hoall. While the Whitman report 
ule opinion to do the work, Hadley 
h d0sition that public opinion must 
4 e that, with the criminals romp- 
* the legal profession maintains an 
warranted calm. He has said: 
g eral rule, the reform of a system 
las be made by those who ad- 
't and consider themselves re- 
bl for its existence. But when the 
fits showing the archaic character 
Sistem of criminal procedure, the 
uliess and uncertainty in the sub- 
/€.w of crimes, and the ineffective 
T which our system is function- 
> nsidered, we must conclude that 
mlacency and satisfaction of the 
ourt judges are unwarranted, 
a) ur system of apprehending and 
ul g criminals stands condemned by 
, rather, by the lack of results, 
nY) its administration.” 
‘t necessary to break down the 
i of the accused in order to close 
t/amber of the purely legal holes 
m7 cause the police to say with a 
m@sure of truth, “We catch ’em and 
and prisons let ’em go.” It is not 
| to h ve the testimony of the 
on ss ble to find judges of the 
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frankness of mind to recognize that it is 
the law itself which sometimes defeats 
justice. 

Judge Walter B. Jones, of Alabama, for 
instance, sends me a copy of an address 
from which I quote excerpts: 

“Tt is time to quit sweeping ugly facts 
under the bed; we might just as well speak 
plainly. We are winning every fight except 
that against crime. We are forced, 
if we are honest with ourselves and our 
country, to confess with humiliation that 
the administration of the criminal law is a 
farce and a delusion. No other country on 
the globe would stand for it one minute. 
To those who say that crime is decreasing 
and that there is no cause for alarm on ac- 
count of criminal conditions in this country 
today, I give the words of a distinguished 
and thoughtful Illinois trial judge: ‘We 
have a lawless and a law-ridden coun- 
LEY ant Our administration of the law 
grows weaker day by day and the felonious 
army increases in number and achieve- 
ment.’ I quote from Justice Goff, of New 
York: ‘It can be safely stated that in the 
history of this country we have never been 
before confronted with anything like the 
criminal conditions we have today.’”’ 


When Delay is the Star Witness 


“Tf lwere asked to nametwo causes which 
stand out above all others for the inefficient 
administration of the criminal law, I would 
unhesitatingly name delay and technical- 
ity. . . . Tenyearsin the penitentiary, 
given a year after the crime, does not have 
the deterrent effect that one year in the peni- 
tentiary given immediately after the crime 
has. Lawyers who practice on the criminal 
side know that delay is the best witness for 
the defense.” 

If any average man wishes to know the 
truth about the archaic technicality of our 
law, and sometimes its procedure, he may 
read down the amusing examples of action 
by appellate courts given by Judge Jones. 
Many of them had already been brought to 
my notice from various sources. 

A defendant was convicted of stealing 
under an indictment charging the theft of 
$100 lawful money. The conviction was 
set aside because the indictment did not 
say lawful money of the United States. 
The court gave as the reason for granting 
a new trial that the victim might have been 
carrying around Mexican money. 

A defendant was convicted of stealing a 
pistol under an indictment which described 
the pistol as a Smith & Weston revolver. A 
new trial was granted, because the proof 
showed that the defendant only stole a 
Smith & Wesson revolver. 

In Chicago a notorious criminal was con- 
victed of stealing fifty-nine dollars. There 
was never the shadow of a doubt as to his 
guilt. The verdict was set aside on appeal 
because the jury in their verdict did not 
find the amount stolen. 

In Georgia a defendant was convicted 
under an indictment which charged that 
he stole a hog that had a slit out of its right 
ear and a clip out of the left. The appellate 
court granted the defendant a new trial be- 
cause, though it was proved that he stole the 
hog, the evidence disclosed that it was a hog 
with a slit out of its left ear and a clip out 
of its right ear. 

In another case where a defendant was 
convicted of a serious crime the conviction 
was set aside by the higher court because 
the word “the” was left out of the conclud- 
ing phrase of the indictment, ‘‘against the 
peace and dignity of the state.” 

In another case a defendant was con- 
victed of stealing a pair of boots. The judg- 
ment of the trial court was set aside by the 
higher court because it appeared that 
though the defendant had stolen two boots 
he had stolen two rights. 

In yet another case a conviction for lar- 
ceny was set aside because the indictment 
averred that it occurred in a storehouse 
when it should have used the word “‘store- 
room.” 

In a Montana case a verdict of guilty of 
larceny was set aside on appeal because the 
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trial judge instructed the jury they must 
find intent to steal instead of a criminal 
intent. 

Under another absurd ruling a convic- 
tion for stealing was set aside because there 
was no proof that 800 pounds of cotton was 
a thing of value. 

In yet another case involving some of- 
fense along a public road, the conviction 
was set aside because, though the proof 
showed that the road had been used for 
thirty years as a public road, it did not 
show that the road had ever been formally 
dedicated to the public. 

There is an Alabama case which holds 
that the omission of the letter “‘1’’ from the 
word “‘malice’’ in an indictment for as- 
sault with intent to murder renders the 
indictment bad, and a conviction under 
that indictment was set aside. 

In another Alabama case it was held that 
an indictment charging that murder had 
been committed ‘“‘with malice aforethou”’ 
does not allege ‘‘ malice aforethought,”’ and 
that the indictment was legally insufficient. 
The court noted in that case “great pre- 
cision should be observed in matters which 
vitally affect the life and liberty of the 
citizen.”’ In England the judge would sim- 
ply have corrected the indictment with his 
pen and gone on with the case. 

In another case an indictment was held 
bad which charged that the defendant 
broke into and entered the ‘‘dwell house,” 
instead of ‘‘dwelling house,”’ of another. 

In the trial of a criminal case where the 
judge charges the jury that they cannot 
convict the defendant unless they believe 
beyond a reasonable doubt and to a moral 
certainty that he is guilty, it is reversible 
error for the court to refuse to charge, also 
at the request of the defendant, that if 
there is a probability of the defendant’s in- 
nocence he should be acquitted. 

In another case the indictment charged 
that the defendant obstructed a public 
road “‘by a fence, bar, or some other im- 
pediment,”’ without specifying what con- 
stituted the “other impediment.” The 
defendant went to trial knowing he was 
charged with obstructing the public road, 
but because the indictment did not say in 
what this ‘‘other impediment consisted” 
the judgment of conviction was set aside. 


The Criminal’s Handicap 


In another case a defendant was charged 
in the indictment with stealing a cow. The 
evidence proved him guilty of stealing a 
bull. In either event the defendant was 
guilty of grand larceny. The higher court, 
however, set aside the judgment of convic- 
tion. 

The mere faults in technical formal in- 
dictments, however, absurd as they are, are 
only one point where the law becomes the 
criminal’s accessory. The fact is that the 
criminal’s attorneys and the state’s repre- 
sentative play a drawn-out and expensive 
game in which the archaic laws give almost 
every advantage to the wrongdoer. 

While I was in St. Louis, Chancellor 
Hadley addressed the Bar Association, and 
he set forth twenty-three points of law or 
procedure by which the murderer, gunman 
and crook have a distinct advantage over 
honest society: 


1. The defendant can insist on a speedy 
and public trial and profit by denial of this 
right. While the state may urge a public 
trial, it has no means to enforce it. 

2. The defendant must be advised as to 
the nature and the cause of the charge 
against him. The state has no right to be 
advised as to the nature of the defense. 

3. The defendant may change his de- 
fense during the trial, but the state cannot 
amend the indictment or information ex- 
cept in matters of form, and even this right 
does not exist in a number of states. 

4. The defendant must be given a list of 
the state’s witnesses before trial, but the 
state has no right to know of the witnesses 
for the defense. 

5. The defendant has the right to require 
the state to present its case in preliminary 
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hearing, but the state has no | 
quire the defense to be shown. 

6. The defendant has the ri 
qualify by affidavit the exami 
trate. Generally the state has nc 

7. The defendant may chi 
members of the grand jury for 
this right is not generally enjo 
state. 

8. The defendant can ask fo 
venue to another county on th 
public prejudice, but with few 
the state cannot do so. 

9. The defendant may dis 
trial judge by affidavits allegin; 
but the state with few exception 

10. In practically every sta 
fendant has more peremptory ¢! 
against the trial jury than has | 

11. The defendant may empl 
lawyers as he is able to hire, bu 
cution in most states cannot h 
counsel. 

12. The defendant may cor 
the failure of any state witnes: 
but the state cannot comment 
ant’s failure to testify. 

13. The state’s witnesses mé¢ 
examined without limit, whil 
states the defendant can be cros 
only as to matters testified t 
examination. 

14. The defendant genera 
corded the right to take deposit 
nesses, but generally the stat 
possess the same right. 

15. The defendant can use : 
of the record of preliminary | 
coroner’s inquest testimony, bt 
except under special circumsta: 
do so. 

16. The defendant is presum 
nocent, and may be acquitted 
able doubt as to criminal intent 
the act is proved or admitted: 
must prove guilt beyond reason 

17. A defendant pleading ins 
required to show it beyond 
doubt, but only by a preponder 
timony, and in some states, if a 
doubt exists as to the defendant 
must be acquitted on the grc 
sanity. 

18. The defendant has full rig 
from all adverse rulings during t 
from the verdict of guilty. The: 
right to appeal from a verdict of 
and only in a limited number o 
it have the rulings of the trial 
questions of law reviewed, and t 
a precedent in other cases. 

19. The defendant may pl 
jeopardy, if the state’s case fa 
any mischance, such as absen¢ 
ness; but the state, except in 
cases, cannot show previous co: 
the defendant except to impear 
mony. 

20. The defendant in many 
prosecute an appeal at publ 
while the state rarely collects 
defendant even when the cony 
firmed. 

21. The defendant may ask 
of conviction on any grounds, ij 
verity of punishment impose 
state cannot on appeal ask that 
ment be increased, as is the prac 
land. { 

22. A defendant convicted 0! 
ally has the right to a hearing al 
ity after conviction, though the ¢ 
ask for the reopening of a casi 
fendant has been acquitted on! 
insanity, even though it is 7 
show that the defendant has % 
reason. 

23. If all other advantages a 
of which the defendant can @ 
fail to prevent conviction and y 
he may ask the governor or pal 
for reduction of sentence, parol: 
and as shown by the record of 
state he may often secure such @ 


No doubt some of these 
given a criminal are deserved 
(Continued on Page 2 
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eli examples of first aid to the injur- 
‘is rescue work to save criminals and 
ene ring from punishment is the free 
tution of law to lawbreaking. 
plaw is not only at fault in not re- 
j its machinery and its procedure, 
een the criminal laws themselves in 
turisdictions are old and outworn 
-stonishing as it may seem to the 
¢ who is blackjacked, shot, robbed, 
| and terrorized—their revision, to- 
ewith much parole legislation, tends 
nce the criminal’s punishment not 
e ut less. 
2 of the reasons of the American Law 
ite for making a beginning by draw- 
fa model code of criminal procedure 
i: the fact that the law itself has had 
e art in our crime tide, let the compla- 
nong lawyers and judges say what 
‘ill. Dr. William Draper Lewis says: 
«<ecessity for the preparation of a code 
¢ing model statutory provisions and 
; court relating to criminal procedure 
tm pointed out by practically every 
sociation and committee that has 
siken recently to investigate the ad- 
sation of criminal law. The defects in 
il] procedure are the chief defects 
jinal justice, for the improvement of 
J he public has a right to look to the 
jan legal profession. 
fs doubtless true that had we pro- 
€ on the organization of the institute, 
4: up work in criminal procedure at 
,ae wide public belief in the impor- 
¢ind necessity of reform in existing 
ions might have deterred the atten- 
(the bar from the restatement of the 

hich the institute was primarily 
¢i to promote, and which always will 
2 our foremost task.”’ 


le Indeterminate Sentence 


i thermore, the publication of the re- 
_ our committee on A Survey and 
eent of the Defects in Criminal Jus- 
v1 go far to remove any danger that 
jblic will think that in improving 
i,] procedure we are removing all de- 
; criminal justice, as the report em- 
is the fact that many of the main 
¢ of those defects are beyond the 
2of the legal profession to remedy, 
tit the remedy lies rather in the peo- 
y he United States as a whole, and in 
Jie investigations of social conditions 
t» results of our penal system; inves- 
j1s which the lawyer, merely because 
poe is not especially qualified to 
ake.” 

Jeven such a model code, requiring 
sears to draw, though it is a step 
i offering to our forty-odd separate 
4 pportunity to adopt efficiency and 
 alpful uniformity, does not affect the 
‘fining crimes and their punishment. 
‘ce Harry E. Lewis, of the Supreme 
bof New York, writes from Brooklyn. 
Leribes the absurd situation in which 
-ninal law apparently relaxes its se- 
jin direct ratio to the increase in 
( He says: “The sentencing provi- 
sf the penal law are wholly inade- 
(and not commensurate with the 
«which are committed. The sentences 
Jy are practically one-half of what 
ere thirty years ago. This reduction 
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in sentences has been responsible to some 
extent, in my opinion, for the increase in 
the vicious or more serious crimes. 

“By way of illustration: The punishment 
for robbery in the first degree, committed 
by a first offender, is the indeterminate 
sentence of not less than ten years 
nor more than twenty years. With com- 
pensation deducted, the offender serves but 
seven years and six months. In 1891 the 
maximum punishment for robbery, first 
degree, with deduction for commutation, 
meant incarceration for thirteen years and 
seven months. Practically the same reduc- 
tion is found in all sentencing provisions of 
the penal law. The indeterminate sentenc- 
ing provisions are misleading; in fact, the 
indeterminate sentencing law is not inde- 
terminate at all, for practically all offenders 
are liberated at the expiration of the mini- 
mum term, with compensation deducted. 
A fourth offender, under the provisions of 
the penal law, may serve no more than a 
first offender. A second offender is com- 
pelled to serve more time than a fourth 
offender may serve.”’ 


The Law’s Contribution to Crime 


All over the country there is the mutter 


of protest against this tendency to let the | 


criminal fall more softly. Organizations 
like the American Bankers Association, the 
New York Board of Trade, the American 
Institute of Accountants and hosts of others 
have sent protests against laws, procedure 
and practices which invite more crime. As 
one judge writes me, “‘ The time has come to 
say to the criminal, ‘Stand back; you cannot 
get away with it.’”’ 

There has been no attempt in this article 
to touch upon the loopholes of the bail 
system, the tricks and strategy of criminal 
lawyers, the leniency of judges in the mat- 
ters of suspended sentences and probation, 
the failure to identify old offenders, the 
trading processes by which the wise crim- 
inal agrees to plead guilty to a minor of- 
fense, or to restore property, if he can save 
himself a severe penalty. 

I have said nothing of the manner in 
which complainants or witnesses are threat- 
ened, bought or worn out, or of the use of 
court injunctions to protect vicious resorts 
from the police. All these matters are to 
be treated later. 

The subject of this article is the contri- 
bution that law itself makes to crime or to 
the saving of the criminal from punish- 


ment. And that contribution is no small 
contribution. 

Too many laws. 

Crime-breeding ‘“‘commandments”’ to 


goose-step individual conduct. 

A machinery of justice unfair to judges, 
lacking in power to make juries efficient, 
and retaining outworn laws and practices 
which now serve to protect the underworld. 

A tendency to reduce rather than increase 
punishments, which persists in face of a ris- 
ing crime tide. 

These are the signs which tend to bring 
guilt to the law itself. 

Foolish and feeble are the parents or gov- 
ernments that nag with dont’s, but fail to 
find a way to maintain authority and dis- 
cipline. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Child. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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with airships, I unhesitatingly assert that the 
airship is far more comfortable in a storm 
than the steamship. Five meals a day with 
“hot and cold running servants” are not as 
freely supplied on the airship, but the ac- 
commodations on the Los Angeles are 
equally as comfortable as those of any Pull- 
man car and are without dust or dirt. The 
Los Angeles crossed the Atlantic from 
Germany to the United States in approxi- 
mately three days. It is over the sea that 
the airship possesses the greatest possibili- 
ties as a commercial carrier; since the speed 
of the railroad train exceeds that of the 
steamship, the relative value of the airship 
is greater when employed over sea. 

Much has recently been written and 
more has been said on the subject of aero- 
nautics. Congress has investigated, great 
newspapers and magazines have contrib- 
uted, and public interest has been thor- 
oughly aroused. 

As an interested spectator, I have been 
impressed by the fact that in all this dis- 
cussion the airship has been overlooked 
and attention almost exclusively focused 
on the airplane. Both contenders for the 
supremacy of the airplane and defenders 
of the supremacy of the battleship with 
respect to command of the sea have in 
their enthusiasm lost sight of the interde- 
pendence of both airplane and battleship, 
not only upon themselves, but upon air- 
ship, submarine, destroyer and other types. 

It is the great airship filled with helium 
that today offers the most effective means 
of covering an extensive sea area for the 
purpose of obtaining information and de- 
stroying the commerce of an enemy. This 
relative value of the airship as a naval scout 
was successfully shown by the Shenandoah, 
in August, 1924, in a search problem in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, operating in con- 
junction with other types. The airship 
possesses the advantages over surface ves- 
sels of speed, range of vision, ability to rise 
above fog, and freedom from the interfer- 
ence and discomfort of heavy seas. Though 
the airplane possesses higher speed than the 
airship, its effective cruising radius is com- 
paratively short, and its characteristics 
make safe landing or taking-off in a rough 
sea hazardous, and do not permit of cruis- 
ing at low speed to conserve fuel. 


The Airship’s Naval Role 


After a study of the situation, the un- 
biased conclusion which must inevitably be 
arrived at is that the airship has a per- 
formance unparalleled by any other type 


| and is urgently required for long-distance 


naval reconnaissance and patrol. It is cer- 
tainly of the highest importance that a 
naval commander be kept informed by 
radio of the strength, distribution and 
movements of an enemy’s naval forces, in 
order to carry on a successful campaign and 
insure victory. If we lose command of the 
sea an enemy fleet could cut off our trade 
and strangle us. 

The possibilities of further developing 
the uses of the helium airship in war are 
most sanguine; for instance, it promises to 
become useful as an airplane carrier in the 
near future. As it is so easy to become en- 
thusiastic in painting verbal visions of the 
future of aviation, it is my strict intention 
in this discourse not to peer beyond the 
clear-cut horizon that defines the state of 
development of the art today. It is upon 
the security of a firm foundation that plans 
for our national defense and the commer- 
cial development of aeronautics should be 
formulated. 

That airships were of immense value to 
the German Navy in the World War is a 
statement substantiated by German Ad- 
miralty records and frequently confirmed 
by Admiral Jellicoe, British commander in 
chief of the Grand Fleet, in his book. The 
Zeppelin bombing raids in England were of 
secondary importance, their principal value 
resulting from the hampering of industry to 


the extent that lights and furnaces w 
tinguished as a precautionary measy 
from the retention in England of ay 
of aeroplanes, anti-aircraft guns, andt 
personnel for defensive measures that 
otherwise have been employed on the 
ern front. If any moral effect was e 
upon, it was harmful rather than hel 
the Germans. a 
A significant insight into the impe 
of the naval réle already played by t 
ship is the following quotation fro 
book of Admiral Scheer, the Germa 
mander in chief, entitled The Hi 
Fleet: f, 
“On May 30, when the possibilit 
widely extended airship observatio 
seemed doubtful, I decided to proceec 
direction of the Skager-Rack becar 
proximity of the Jutland coast affo 
certain protection against surprise 
airship scouting service would hay 
indispensable for an advance to the 
west toward Sunderland, for this 
region in which we could not possibl 
ourselves to be forced into a battle i 
our will. In the course now chosen, st 
tance from the enemies’ bases wa 
greater and so the airship service, wi 
sirable, was not indispensable.” | 


The Mooring Mast . 


We may, therefore, infer that the 
strategy employed by the Germansi 
we might term the world’s greatest s¢ 
was determined by the airship. As 
ship cannot be taken out of its shec 
more than a fifteen-mile wind is b 
across the entrance, Zeppelins we 
available in time to render very 
assistance to the German Fleet at the 
of Jutland. 

Had the mooring mast, which elin; 
the unreliability factor imposed or! 
dependent airships by the force and 
tion of the wind, been in use at tha) 
the Battle of Jutland or Skager-Ri 
the Germans called it, would probabil 
been fought in another area and kni 
another name. We may only specu) 
what the results might have been. | 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
elaborate somewhat on the subjectl 
mooring mast. The airship handles 
and safely enough when in the air ar 
of the ground, but on the ground itl 
bit of handling under unfavorable! 
tions, to preclude the possibility of « 
to parts of its structure. The shil 
comfortably in strong winds when} 
ground and in the hands of the | 
crew as long as its nose is kept til 
into the wind; but the maneuver | 
ting the airship into a shed when tl} 
is blowing across the shed entrance ik 
turning the ship broadside to the wil; 
a large airship cannot be held in sucé 
uation when the wind is strong. | 
remarks are equally applicable to t 
neuver of taking the airship out of thé 
Since the development of the mo 
there is no necessity for execu 
difficult maneuvers except whe 
tions are favorable, as the m; 
secure anchorage, eliminating | 
measure the need for sheds at all du 
period an airship is operating, and 
reliability of schedule. In the 
tion of the commercial aspect 
the ability to maintain a sche 
material reduction in expense 
the construction of sheds appea 
Furthermore, a mast crew Cc 
twelve men, while the ground ]; 
requires at least three hundred men 
vital item of expense. 

I say the mooring mast provides 
anchorage. This statement hold 
cept in gales accompanied by gust: 
rapidly in direction, or in severe 
storms. Under these conditions the} 

(Continued on Page 217) | 


tontinued from Page 214) 
ist off and take to the air, as a ves- 
dup anchor or slip her cable and 
he open sea when anchored in an 
‘dstead during a heavy gale. The 
likely to drag her anchor and be 
hore, while the airship may be torn 
d forced into the air with a dam- 
+, The concern felt for the Shenan- 
January, 1924, and very recently 
ritish airship R-33, was due to the 
sustained in breaking adrift. Had 
andoah cast off in time and of her 
will before the heavy gusts began, 
d have taken the air with perfect 
The gales which carried off the 
sah and R-33 were of unusual in- 
ind in the instance of the Shenan- 
gsts of eighty miles an hour were 
_ On both occasions, vessels and 
, were lost or damaged. In either 
urface vessel similarly damaged at 
would have been quickly engulfed 
e a, while the airships weathered the 
| With an undamaged airship such 
yuld merely have delayed progress 
card and would not have occasioned 
d:omfort or seasickness to the per- 
]/: board. Credit for quick thinking, 
1 airmanship of the highest order is 
) e personnel of the airships for their 
ein. I was not on board at the time 
y¢andoah broke away, but took com- 
her in February, 1924, one month 


| 

» edit for the mooring mast belongs 
1j G. Herbert Scott, who will be re- 
4d as the captain of the famous 
hairship R-34 on her memorable 
aintic round trip in July, 1919. It 
1) 00d fertune to be a member of her 
oiche westward flight from Scotland 
nla, Long Island. During the years 
(ind 1921, Major Scott and his as- 
e leveloped and proved the mooring 
a?ulham, England. 


The Record Cruise 


A erica, however, we have not been 
n'nerely to use that which the Brit- 
given us to enhance the usefulness 
Zeppelin’s great idea, but we have 
he mast a step forward in equip- 
tl U. S. S. Patoka,with it and the 
gear to adapt it to shipboard use. 
uist 8, 1924, the Shenandoah suc- 
moored to the Patoka in Narra- 
tay near Newport, Rhode Island. 
Sie first time an airship had ever 
Y 0asteamship. Airship facilities, 
itiz of the mooring mast with ade- 
|rangements for fueling, gassing, 
i ing and repair, may now accom- 
a eet wherever it goes. 
> Test Coast cruise of the Shenan- 
ae 7 to 25, 1924, represents the 
bitious and extensive operation 
t/mpted by an airship. It is a record 
tided operation in point of view of 
1/2 and distance, and was carried out 
whe availability of a shed. Newly 
toe masts located at Fort 
l, "exas, San Diego, California, and 
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Camp Lewis, Washington, were depended 
upon to provide the necessary airship fa- 
cilities. The cruise extended over a period 
of almost three weeks, and during that time 
nearly ten thousand miles of territory was 
traversed, which included mountains, des- 
erts, plains and sea; from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. 

With such an itinerary the Shenandoah 
was obviously compelled to accept an ex- 
tremely wide range and variety of weather 
conditions. It may be said that she ran the 
gamut of aerological phenomena, including 
unstable and bumpy air; areas in which 
electrical disturbances were prevalent; high 
winds accompanied by terrific gusts in the 
mountains, which were accentuated in the 
passes that the ship followed in order to 
avoid altitude and conserve helium; strong 
winds over hot deserts, beclouding the at- 
mosphere with a fine brown dust to an al- 
titude of at least 8000 feet; squalls in the 
mountains, accompanied by heavy gusts of 
rain, snow and hail; fog at sea and over 
land; squalls, with sheets of rain and winds 
of gale force, or the typical conditions ex- 
perienced in an energetic North Pacific 
storm at sea; atmospheric conditions vary- 
ing from extreme humidity to desert dry- 
ness, and moderate cold to Imperial Valley 
heat. 


How Helium is Saved 


I mention these instances in order to dis- 
sipate the impression which has existed in 
the minds of some critics that the airship 
is a fair-weather bird. The Shenandoah 
weathered all adversity with equanimity 
and comfort, and was in excellent condi- 
tion with respect to both material and per- 
sonnel on her return to the Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey. This per- 
formance is to the everlasting credit of con- 
structors, engineers and contractors respon- 
sible for the construction of the first and 
only American-built rigid airship, as well as 
to the personnel on board. During this 
twenty-day period the five special Packard 
engines with which the Shenandoah is 
equipped were all operated for approxi- 
mately 270 hours without a breakdown or 
casualty of any consequence. I believe this 
performance constitutes a record for aero- 
nautical engines, and Lieutenant E. W. 
Sheppard, the chief engineer, admits it. 

In connection with the statement in a 
preceding paragraph that the Shenandoah 
experienced heavy gusts in the passes 
through the Arizona ranges, it should be 
explained that the least altitude consistent 
with safety was maintained, as all gases 
expand with altitude or as the atmosphere 
rarefies; consequently, when the gas cells 
or balloons are full the airship cannot go 
higher without wastage or loss of helium. 
An altitude of only about 7000 feet was 
required, provided advantage was taken of 
the mountain passes, though the ranges 
themselves towered overhead to 10,000 and 
12,000 feet. 

Although helium is initially a compara- 
tively expensive gas, nevertheless, we have 
contrived actually to reduce the former 
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cost of airship operation with hydrogen by 
improvement in the methods employed. 
An interesting development that has gone 
hand in hand with the use of helium is the 
apparatus known as the “‘water recovery.” 
A brief explanation of its application is as 
follows: When the airship leaves the ground 
it is slightly “‘light,’’ that is, it tends to rise 
statically as a balloon. During the course 
of many hours in the air several tons of 
fuel are burned in the engines and this 
amount of weight is lost, resulting in the 
ship becoming several tons lighter. A land- 
ing under these conditions could not pos- 
sibly be effected with the assistance of 
“‘all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men,” until a sufficient amount of helium 
or lifting gas had been valved off and the 
balloons depleted. The ship should be in 
approximate equilibrium in flight and par- 
ticularly on landing—that is, no tendency 
either to rise or to fall when the engines are 


stopped. To accomplish this without loss | 


of gas it was necessary to find some means 
of taking weight on board in the air to com- 
pensate for the weight lost as fuel is burned. 
The answer to this problem has been the 
development of the water-recovery appara- 
tus, which consists mainly of a condenser in 
which the products of combustion from the 
engine cylinders, the exhaust gases, are 
cooled and combined to make water. The 
liberated hydrogen from the gasoline, com- 
bining with oxygen from the air-intake, pro- 
duces H2O, or water, upon condensation. 
Actually, the weight in water thus recov- 
ered exceeds that of the fuel burned; 
other words, the efficiency of the apparatus 
is greater than 100 per cent. Seemingly 
this is a fantastic statement. The explana- 
tion, however, is simply that a gallon of 
water weighs about 25 per cent more than 
a gallon of gasoline. The amount of water 
recovered is less than the amount of gaso- 
line burned by volume, but greater by 
weight. 


The Airship’s Value 


Perhaps this discussion is growing tech- 
nical, but I have been attempting to en- 
lighten the reader as to the improvements 
that the United States Navy has con- 
tributed during the past year to the airship 
art. My primary intention is to encourage 
the realization of the inherent value of the 
airship, both as naval scout and as a com- 
mercial carrier. 
tomorrow, an elaborate airship-building 
program would inevitably follow. Great 
‘Britain has recently provided for the con- 
struction of two airships of a capacity of 
5,000,000 cubic feet each. The capacity of 
the Shenandoah is 2,150,000 cubic feet. It 
is planned to operate these ships commer- 
cially between England and India with an 
extension to Australia, as it is realized that 
rapid transportation is a vital factor to the 
existence of the Empire. In case of war the 
British Navy will possess unrivaled scouts 
and commerce destroyers. 

The President in his wisdom has recently 
reappointed Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett 
as Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of 


If war should be declared | 
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Spending Dollars 
to Save Cents 


| ibe all well enough to snap up bargains 
in pipe fittings if you’re sure they’re not 
going to boost installation expense beyond 
what you save on their purchase price. 
The trouble is you can’t be sure. And the 
cost of taking down a section of pipe line 
to replace just one leaky fitting generally 
wipes out the savings made on hundreds. 


That’s why Grinnell Company decided 
to make and use fittings whose accuracy 
and quality would speed up installations 
and reduce replacement costs. Today Grin- 
nell Cast Iron Fittings can be obtained by 
anybody who is tired of saving pennies on 
the first cost of fittings and paying dollars 
in high installation costs. If your jobber 
doesn’t stock, write us for the name of_a 
distributor near you. Address Grinnell 


Co., Inc., 302 W. Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 
PIPE FITTINGS 


| PHS Your 
eee, ‘Tuning with 
a Aristocrat 
7 E-7-TOON 


(EASY TUNE) 

Kurz-Kasch Aristocrat E-Z-TOON dials improve the 
tuning of any set. Simply and quickly installed. 
50 to 1 Vernier adjustment. No cogs, gears, back- 
lash or lost motion. 4” Black or Mahogany, $2.25. 
If your dealer cannot supply, write us. Complete 
folder on the entire Kurz-Kasch line—dials, knobs, 
rheostats, sockets, on request. 


THE KURZ-KASCH COMPANY 
Largest exclusive moulders of Bakelife 
Main Office: Dept. S. Dayton, Ohio 
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Your choice of the World's best 
typewriters—Underwood,Rem- 
ington, Oliver—full size, late 
model,,completely rebuilt and Qe 
refinished brand new. Prices 
smashed downto half.Act quick, 


= 9 ats) 
$2 and it’s yours 
Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors, Tells 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan... Write now for 
tremendoussaving. No obligation whatever, Still time if you act now. 
International Typewriter Exchange 
186-188 W. Lake Street Department 1034 Chicago, Dl. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1000 to $4000 investment required. Responsible company 
offers exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited 
possibilities. Protected territory. Experience unneces- 
sary. Many machines now operating in St. Louis each 
earning annually about $4000. One man has installed 
about 200 machines. Business of unusually high standard. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Representative in Every County 
Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business’and society people. 

Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


ALESMEN WANTED &ii2""s 
pable of mak- 

ingashighas $5 an hourinspare or full time, selling our big, at- 
tractive line of Advertising Pencils. Pencils with snappy col- 
ors, novelty styles and clever ideas that catch the eye of every 
merchant or business house. Writeforfreesamplesand terms, 


OAK SPECIALTY CO,, 5703 Lake St., Chicago 
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Business Feet 
are ESSENTIAL to a 
> +Business Head 


Tes as certain as day that you can’t 
have a clear business head unless you 
have sound business feet. 


Restrict your feet in bone-cramping shoes 
and you hamper the circulation and under- 
mine the whole fabric of your health. The 
rest of you registers a sympathetic strike. 
You lose health, vitality, and that busi- 
ness SNAP! 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOES with their 
flexible arch muscle-building construction 
will retrieve your health and vigor. You 
NEED them! They are vital to the per- 
sonal efficiency of every business man and 
every business woman. Stop in today at 
a Ground Gripper Dealer’s. 

In the event no authorized Ground Gripper agent 

is accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO.,INC. 
90 Linden Park Street Boston, Mass. 
We'll be glad to send you a FREE COPY of our 


book, ‘‘What You Should Know About Your Feet.” 
It merits your earnest attention. 


the Navy for another term of four years. It 
has been the perseverance of this distin- 
guished officer in the face of opposition that 
in large measure accounts for the comple- 
tion of the Shenandoah and the acquisition 
of the Los Angeles. Admiral Moffett’s un- 
erring foresight has enabled the airship to 
lift itself by its own boot straps from a state 
of obscurity to a position of eminence. The 
Zeppelin Company’s building shed, doomed 
to destruction, has not been razed, and that 
concern has entered into an alliance with 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, which.is known as the Good- 
year Zeppelin Company. The Fords, father 
and son, are evidencing a live interest in 
both airship and mooring mast. Captain 
G. W. Steele, Jr., U. S. Navy, an officer of 
outstanding ability and established reputa- 
tion both in the Naval Service and aero- 
nautics, hasassumed command of the Naval 
Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey, and 
the U. S. S. Los Angeles, a masterpiece of 
German design and construction. She will 
be employed to demonstrate the commer- 
cial utility of the airship, while the Shen- 
andoah, scheduled for improvements to 
increase her cruising radius and speed, will 
remain attached to the Scouting Fleet. 
Airships form but a small part of the 
broad field embraced by naval aeronautics. 
The development of the catapult, aircraft 
carriers, amphibians and the many other 
types of airplanes demanded by the un- 
compromising nature of war over the sea 
is an amazing account of the triumph 
of human ingenuity over what at times 
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appeared to be insurmountabl 
cles. I leave it to Admiral Mo; 
others better qualified than mys 
count. 
Naval aviation represents our 
air f orce, our offense in the air, until 
conflict is brought to the proximi 
own shores. This is a situation th: 
be avoided at all costs, and one th 
avoided, provided we maintain | i 
Naval Air Force in conjunction witl 
fleet. By these agencies alone ar 
to carry the conflict to the enem 
it upon the high seas. A large for 
planes based on shore simply 
coast defense. It is an energetic off 
is our best defense. Y 

Unfortunately for themselves, 
tions of Europe face the danger | 
by enemy aircraft based on shor 
easy striking distance of their j 
hearts and centers of civilization. 
great airship only, of all the aira 
similarly threatens us or affords v 
lar opportunity to strike back, an 
trol the world’s supply of heli m1. 

With a realization of the ever-i 
importance of the réle of aviation, 
is quietly but surely adapting ai 
the difficult demands of the s 
aviation has. become the first li 
line of defense. What the m 
bring forth, no man can say. 


Editor’s Note—This article was writ 
late Lieutenant Commander Lansdo 
weeks before the last trip of the Shen 
was found among his papers. ‘ 
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S HOES The Most Comfortable 


Shoe In. The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 


IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be re pri 
either wholly or in part, without special permission. The use of our articl 
quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling sche 


$100.00 or More 
For You 
This Christmas 


People Against Van Alt— Thomas McMorrow ; : - | 

F YOU could make sure now that Ministering Angel— Roland Pertwee . F me 

your joy in the Christmas season dhe, Fzesh, Reg ahuetemyCst yas Ot an | 

: F Odd Trick—and Oddest Tee sAlhert Parson Tennuns weet, | 

would not be tinged with worry about Poor Old Man—Captain Dingle . Pre rar key; ; 

the first-of-the-month bills that fol- 

low—if you knew now that you’d ARTICLES 
have the extra money for just the High Tillage—Will Payne . os) Sa 
Christmas gift that someone you care With the Shenandoah— Zachary Pansiow ae U.S. Navys. . ics 


for would cherish—wouldn’t you look 
forward to the happiest Christmas 
you’ve ever had? 


If You Begin Now 


It can be. There are three reasons why: The 


Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man. Every year thousands more people 
find in them the ideal answer to the ‘‘ What 
shall I give?’’ question. By forwarding such 
gift orders, along with the new and renewal 
subscriptions that folks will give you, as our lo- 
cal representative, you may easily make $100 
or more between now and Christmas. You 
need no experience, but you do need to begin 
now. Just send this coupon for full details. 


Nine weeks to Christmas! 
During the same period last 
year (and the year before) 
each of our workers shown 
here—Mr, W. H. Guscott of 
Ohio, Mrs. L. C. Irwin of Ohio 
and Mr. Upton G. Wilson 
of North Carolina—earned 
more than $100.00 extra. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
869 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I surely could use an extra $100 for Christmas. 


Name 


Please tell me how I may earn it. 


Street_ 


City 
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(a may be able to answer that question very 
piitably for yourself with the help of 
Ietrock, the fireproof wallboard. 


lars is probably the average attic, left un- 
ished at the time your house was built. 
3 unused except asa storeroom or catch- 
L:maybe none too sightly, and possibly 


\n dangerously cluttered up. 


| 


Ge being a waste of valuable space, 
‘attic like that is a positive expense, 

its unlined interior permits the es- 

e through roofs and gables of the 
iuable furnace heat you pay so.» 
erly for in winter. It has a costly ef- 
ton your fuel bills and also on 
comfort of your living rooms. 


fix up ; 


the attic rises : 
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Sheetrock will transform that attic completely, lin- 
ing it with rigid, thick, permanent walls of gypsum, 
partitioning it off into attractive and useful rooms. 
Sheetrock will insulate it against the leakage of heat 

and penetration of cold and damp. Sheetrock will 
give it fireproof safety. 
All at little cost. For Sheetrock comes ready for use, 
in broad, high sheets that need only to be nailed to 
the joists or studding. It takes any decoration per- 
fectly—wallpaper, paint, panels, J exfone. 


Talk this over with your dealer in lumber or building 
supplies who sells Sheetrock. Write us for a free sample 


of Sheetrock and illustrated copy of “Walls of Worth.” 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNIGEDeS TATEStGYPSUMACOMPANS 
General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Sparkling, wholesome, sanitary—free from visible soil and 
stains and dangerous invisible impurities as well. 


Healthful Cleanliness is exceptionally important in the bath- 
room. Impurities from the body removed in washing the hands, 
brushing the teeth and in the bath, readily cling to washstand and 
tub. Ordinary rinsing or wiping does not remove them but Old 
Dutch does—quickly and easily. You will always be sure of 
Healthful Cleanliness by cleaning the tub and washstand with Old 
Dutch Cleanser each time they are used. 


Old Dutch contains no hard grit and will not scratch. 
This is a strong safeguard, because scratches are catch-alls for im- 
purities, they hold dirt. A scratched surface readily becomes un- 
healthful, is harder to clean and the appearance is marred. 


Old Dutch efficiency is due to individual and distinctive 
character. Its flat shaped particles are tiny erasers that erase dirt in- 
stead of scratching it off. Old Dutch Cleanser isso thorough, safe, and © 
economical that every home should use it for Healthful Cleanliness. 


There is nothing else like it 
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This Overcoat Has a Pedigree— 


a pedigree of quality. For more than half a century the 
House of Kuppenheimer has been producing quality over- 
coats and only quality overcoats. 


The new style developments for fall include—Curvette 
Shoulders, a Kuppenheimer achievement; long, straight 
lines; deep, roomy pockets; broad, flowing lapels and gen- 
erous length. Garments of worth and distinction. Priced 
© 2. C0 from $45 to $100. 
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Philip Sousa 
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WITHOUT the term at the 
_ pretend- secondary and 
| ing to be then was trans- 
; failing au- ferred to the inter- 
Hr I lean to mediate, where I 
Jpinion that remained the fol- 
drenerally de- lowing year. Ihad 
boy for their probably then 
~orn. Those reached my sev- 
ewho have a enth year. At 
piderance ci eight I was in 
gters I am grammar school. 
rn receive 

h delight the Bands 

z of a boy. 

as the third VERY evening 
(ind the first there came to 
)The joy in our house an old 
usehold was Spanish gentle- 
but bounds, man and his wife. 
‘my advent, I can remember 
| became a that as early as 
jt absolute I can remember 
Jerciless. I was passionately 
vien I had fond of music and 
1d my fifth wanted to be a 
‘or disobedi- musician, and I 
en the part of have no recollec- 
other in not tion of ever want- 
fing me with ing to be anything 
fy crullers as else. Washington 
‘ ordered of was an armed 
told her she camp at that time, 
id be sorry and there were 
Jn,” and with bands galore—and 
ious audac- God help the boy 
}. unspanked who doesn’t lovea 
| planned a band! I, being a 
vevenge. boy, loved all of 
was raining them, and I im- 
and I moved agine some of them 
jplank in our were pretty terri- 
vyard, placed ble. So far as I 


know, I don’t 
think there was any heredity in my love 
for music; I simply loved it because 
it was music. 
The first to induct me into the mys- 
teries of the art was this old Spanish 
friend of my father’s. One night 
when I was particularly active in 
rolling a baseball around the room, 
to the evident discomfort of our vis- 
itors, my father’s friend suggested 
that it would be a good plan to 
give me lessons in solfeggio. My 
father thought I was too young to 
begin the study of music, but finally 
consented. 
My start was not very encouraging. 
The old Spaniard was a retired or- 
chestra player and had a voice that 
would not have excited the envy of Caruso 
or Bonci. I believe he had the worst voice 
I have ever heard. All musical intervals 
were sounded alike by him. When he was 
calm he squawked; when excited, he squeaked. 
At the first lesson he bade me repeat the syllables 
‘of the scale after him. ‘‘Do,’’ he squawked. 


iwo trestles, John Philip Sousa and His Mother (About 1910). 
(then pro- At Right—Mr. Sousa at the Age of 17 

jl to make it 

}d. In fifteen minutes I was soaked to theskin, and in half an hour my 

yr discovered me shivering and chattering with cold. I was carried into 
juse and put to bed. In a few days I had pneumonia, and I was not able 
ve my home for two years. My warning to my mother was correct—she 

ry later on. 

[ring the two years of my illness, my sister Tinnie and my father taught 
read and write, and I became quite a student. It was a very common 
for me to hear from some whispering neighbor, ‘‘I don’t think they’ll 
that boy,”’ but as I was punishing my mother I didn’t seem to care. 


Flitting Through the Primary School 


XING back from this day there would have been several things omitted 

I had passed in my checks in my wicked endeavor to punish my mother 
it giving me an extra cruller: An enthusiastic and kindly musical public 
never have had the opportunity to call me the March King; King Edward VII 
have kept his Victorian Order for someone else besides me; the French 
#mment would have had to bestow the Palm of the Academy on someone 
\five Presidents of the United States of America would have had another band 
r than myself, and a lot of other things wouldn’t have happened that have, although 
/Mmaintain I made my mother sorry. At this stage of the proceedings perhaps the 


tation is in order that I was born in Washington, D. C., on the 6th day of 
ynber, 1854. 


en I was able to be out again, I was sent to a little private school opposite my ““Do,’’ I squawked in faithful imitation. 

s house; from there to a larger one halfway down the block, and soon after I “No, no,” he cried, ‘“‘sing do,’’ and he squeaked the note. 
\d for admission to the primary department of the public school in our district. “Do,” I squeaked, in a vain effort to correspond with his crowlike vocalization. 
there only a few hours when I was transferred to a secondary school. It seemed He grew very angry, stormed and abused me. His mental ear was alert and true, but 


sacher realized I knew too much for a primary pupil. I spent the rest of the articulated sounds of his voice conveyed nothing but a grating noise to my child 
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mind. Foran hour he squeaked and squawked, and I hope- 
lessly floundered after him. At last the lesson was over, 
and I was almost a nervous wreck. Though I remained a 
pupil of the old gentleman’s, the sound of his toneless voice 
hung over me like a pall and filled my soul with horror and 
despair. 

One night when my highly irascible teacher came to the 
house to give me my usual music lesson, he discovered the 
loss of his spectacles. He searched in his pockets and in 
his cloak which hung on the balustrade, but allin vain. His 
wife assured him that he had the glasses when he left his 
home, which was but a few minutes’ walk from our house; 
so it was proposed 
that the entire house- 
hold should search the 
street for the lost 
spectacles. 

The younger mem- 
bers of the Sousa fam- 
ily took lighted can- 
dles and, with myself 
well in the lead, began 
the hunt. The street 
was deserted, and as I 
came near the old 
gentleman’s house I 
saw the glasses on the 
lawn. I quickly 
picked them up and 
put them in my 
pocket and then be- 
gan searching more 
assiduously than 
ever. IJ am sure no 
boy could haveshown 
more interest or proposed more places to hunt than I. 
When someone would suggest the fruitlessness of our efforts, 
I, with some wedgelike word of encouragement, would 
renew interest in the hearts of the party. The horror of 
the lesson was ever before me, and I felt that if I could 
prolong the search I might escape at least for one night. 
We finally gave up and my teacher, with many impreca- 
tions on his ill luck, dismissed my lesson for the evening. 

We had returned to my father’s house, 
and I sat on the stair near the place where 
the old gentleman’s cloak hung, and when 
the family and guests were engrossed in 
conversation, I slipped the spectacles into 
the inside pocket of the cloak and then, 
with a cheery ‘‘buenas noches,’’ I stole to 
my room, not to sleep but to listen. On 
the stroke of nine, my teacher arose, and 
when he wrapped his cloak about him his 
hand struck the pocket which contained 
the spectacles. 

Quickly pulling them out he cried, 
“Caramba maldita! To think we have 
been hunting all evening for that which I 
have justfound! Isearched my pockets,” 
he added pointedly, ‘‘so this must be the 
work of the devil or one of his imps,’’ and 
with many angry mutterings he made his 
departure. I crept into bed with the con- 
sciousness of a duty well done and closed 
my eyes for the first peaceful slumber of 
many days. 


The March King at the Age of 21 


The Borrowed Shirt 


SHORT time afterward, the son of 

the old Spanish gentleman started a 
conservatory of music in our neighbor- 
hood which he was pleased to call an 
academy of music. He came to my fa- 
ther and suggested that I be sent to 
him as a pupil, for, he said, ‘‘even if he 
doesn’t learn anything it will keep him off 
the streets.”’ 

I was enrolled as a student in his 
class of some sixty pupils. Iam sure that 
during the first three years I was there I 
was the silent boy of the class. I was noisy 
enough out of the classroom, but Iago him- 
self couldn’t have outdone me for silenée 
when a class met—and it probably came 
from the professor’s remark to my father 
that if I didn’t learn anything it would 
keep me off the street. 

I resented the imputation, but drank 
in knowledge without talking about it at 
the time. 

At the end of the third year I was at 
the academy, the first examinations were 
held, and, to the surprise of the professor 
and the judges he had selected, I won every 
medal offered. The professor went to 
my father next morning and, with that 
emphatic way peculiar to himself, szid, 


“That damn boy of yours has won all my medals, but I 
can’t give all of them to him—it would excite comment.” 

My father, who was always chivalric, said, ‘‘Why, it 
isn’t necessary to give him any. I’m happy that he has 
won all of them. The possession of the medals won’t make 
him any smarter, and if you can make better use of them 
you'd better do so.” 

“Oh, no,” said the professor, “I’m going to give him 
three of them and I’ll give the other two to other pupils,” 
which he did. I have those three medals today—little 
gold lyres—a constant reminder, when I see them, that I 
fooled everyone by silence, always golden. 

When I had reached my eleventh year, I had made suffi- 
cient progress on the violin to be selected by him as one 
of the soloists for his annual concert at St. Elizabeth’s 
Asylum for the Insane, just outside of Washington. I was 
already playing as a professional. Unfortunately, on the 
day of the concert, the baseball club of which I was pitcher 
had had a match and I took part. After the game I re- 
turned home hungry, tired and dirty. I found the house in 
a state of confusion; the usually faithful maid-of-all-work 
absent, my eldest sister away on a visit, and my mother so 
ill I was not allowed to see her. As it was near the hour for 
me to dress for the concert, I had but a few moments to 
eat a quickly made sandwich, then, going to my room, I 
got out my Sunday clothes, my clean shoes and stockings, 
but for the world of me I could not find a shirt, the laun- 
dress having failed to return our linen. I hurried to the 
conservatory to tell my teacher of the predicament. 

“That’s all right,’’ he said, “‘run over to my wife and 
tell her to give you one of my shirts.” 

I went over, and the good-natured lady put one of the 
professor’s shirts on me. The bosom seemed to rest on 
my knees, and as the collar was many sizes too large, 
she pinned it together and I started with the party to the 
asylum. 

When it came my turn to play I tuned my violin and 
began the first movement. As the physical effort of playing 
became greater the pins that held the shirt in place sud- 
denly gave way and it fell from my neck. I forgot my notes, 
looked wildly at the dropping shirt and the laughing audi- 
ence, and rushed from the stage in confusion, where I 
sought an obscure corner and wished that I were dead. 


t 
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Mr. Sousa’s Father.and Mother in the Seventies 
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At the end of the concert, the superintendent i 
the professor and the pupils into the dining room to 
some ice cream and cake. I thought only of escape. 
professor intercepted me, and said: ‘ 

“You made a sweet mess of it. You should beg 
of yourself, and you do not deserve any refreshmen 
your miserable breakdown.” 

And in a spirit of contrition, notwithstanding an 
void within, I refused every invitation to partake 
ice cream and cake. 

The professor told me I should not have spent the 
noon playing ball, but should have prepared myself 
more important work of the evening. His lectw 
punishment had a salutary effect upon me, and fron 
day to this I have made it a rule never to swap h 
crossing a stream. I either play or work, but I n 
to do both at one time. 


Early Lessons in Sportsmanship 


HEN I was a boy in Washington, everybody wl 
east of Sixth Street S. E. and south of Pennsy 
Avenue lived ‘“‘on the Navy Yard.’”’ In fact it wa 
difficult matter to find out just what section of toy 
lived in by asking him what he was. The city was 
in our boyish minds between the Navy Yard, Cap 
Swamp Poodle—which is now in the vicinity 
Terminal Railway Station and the Post Office—a 
Island,’’ which was south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
Tiber Creek and the Potomac River. The nab 
lived in the Northwest hadn’t reached the dign 
neighborhood nickname and the nearest approach t 
vicinity was the “Northern Liberties,’ which we 
Seventh Street, N. W. Though the Navy Yard s 
was probably ten squares from the United Sta 
Yard, near where I lived, I always said “‘I live on th 
Yard.e 
The boys who lived ‘“‘on the Navy Yard” withs 
an exception toted a gun as soon as they were old 
to shoot, and went out on the river—the Poton 
*‘ Anacastia,’”’ as we called the eastern branch—an 
Prince George County whenever game was in se 
boy who couldn’t shoot a gun or sit out all day in f 
fishing had no standing ‘fon th 
Yards 
So, very early in my life I was inc 
with the love of duck and quail sho 
my father being an inveterate hunter, a1 
whenever in season he had the tim 
out hunting quail or decoying duck 
When I was still too young to ¢ 
gun, but not too young to carry he 
ender, my father took me on hunti 
We would usually be up at four o 
the morning, for a hearty breakf 
was to be a quail shoot over B 
Bridge and into Prince George 
I remember one occasion when I 
ingly disgraced myself. . aa 
My mother always prepared a lt 
us of four boiled eggs, two rolls and a‘ 
of apples, which, heaven knows, wa 
for anybody for aluncheon. On . 
ticular morning we started out 4 
we got over in the cultivated field whe 
there were quail, the dogs made a poir 
the birds were flushed and my fath 
brought down one of them. He 
started in a relentless pursuit ¢ 
squandered birds. About ten o’el 
was so far ahead of me I could j 
the occasional sound of his gun, 
denly I became very hungry. It 
hours before luncheon and in my 
mind I felt I would probably sta 
death if I hadn’t something to eat 
lunch hour. So my hand stole 
haversack and I felt a hard-boile 
the corner. I took it out, looked 
miringly, almost reverently, took 
shell and ateit. I next took one oft 
and ate that. Instead of appeas! 
appetite it seemed to give me more 


had come I had eaten four eggs, 
and one apple. 


father and he, putting his gun 4) 
tree, said cheerily, “Now we'll sit 
and have luncheon.” 

Suddenly, at the word lunch 
dawned on me that I was probab 
most abject scoundrel in the world, 
said nothing. My father lifted th 
sack off my shoulders, put his ha 
and then a puzzled look came OV 
face and he said, ‘‘Strange, strange; 

(Continued on Page 145, 
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/ IDNIGHT. 
ul Two mor- 
tal hours 
rre before re- 
‘ile, when the 
‘umn of four 
‘nch battalions 
irts its march 
‘oss the River 
jrgha to relieve 

} beleaguered 
.t that has been 
rounded by 
{jans for thirty 
's. Sleepers in 
} pup tents, ly- 
r an inch above 
yund on ordi- 
-y hospital 
fetchers, stir 
marily, groan, 
ntter curses at 
| appalling heat. 
at little man, 
mring a red fez ° 
4d long cloak 
ra French cav- 
y uniform, 
aesinto the tent 
1 lightsa candle. 
isputters and 
(3 out, and he 
oceks over a 
yeglass while 
vibling for it in 
| dark. The 
ce of his move- 
ants awakes 
cebody. 

‘Hello, father,” 
uays. 

‘Good night, my son,’’ replies the chaplain of the regi- 
nt. His red fez is pushed back and his face shines with 
vat as he relights the wick. 

Sleep while you can. What heat! It is indeed hot.” 

fe spies the half-filled bottle and pours out a drink. 
‘m, extinguishing the light, he stumbles out. Other 
| pers stir in the dark. One of them gets up to look at a 
[‘mometer hanging from a tent support. 

‘A hundred degrees—at midnight—a heat, truly!”’ 

_ breeze comes in through the tent opening, a momen- 
ar relief that is gone in a few seconds. Two of us get up 
t fumble our way outside. Clouds roll across the heav- 
t Another fitful breeze, and stars appear, then again 
t clouds, heavy, impenetrable and altogether unusual for 
‘ ‘th Africa before the rains begin. Perhaps they mean 
t siroeco—fiery blast from the Sahara—is on its way. 


Zero Hour on a Summer Night 


\7= THROW ourselves on the ground—hard, sun-baked 
| clay; might as wellsleep, if that is possible, even foran 
‘rt. The camp in the dusty plain between the rocky hills 
Ms no sound. Not a light shows. We lie flat on our 
tks; the sultry African night seems an actual weight. 
/uds again blot out the stars and come down, down, al- 
nit suffocating us. Even the stars seem wicked points of 
«t, and the breeze that flickers for a second over usis like 
E blast from a furnace door. We strike a match. More 
a another hour until we start. Vague sounds are about 
‘indefinite, ghostly. There is the sensation of other 
Nan bodies strewn about. The heavy breathing of 
Hse, a stifled whinny, the bark of a dog—the inevitable 
( always on hand to add his life’s protest and to start 
: echoes from the surrounding hills. 
hd € must have slept finally, for a few moments, even in 
| ‘Sweat that bathed us. There is a muttered curse as the 
a8 orderly stumbles across us. No bugles sound. 
oughout the camp a hand taps on thesleeping shoulders, 
the battalions, already fully dressed, arise, ready. 

‘0 fires, no sounds. The Riff probably knows already; 
U, the zero hour is jealously guarded. Riff spies are 
ably in the camp mingling with the horde of Arab fol- 
Rebs roustabouts. Nevertheless, we have cold coffee; 
co) ld, really—nothing is cold, unfortunately—but tepid, 

ening. Itsvirtueisthat it isliquid and it easesthe throat. 


O 


A captain of Chasseurs d’Afrique opens his wine flask. 
Ah, that’s better, a degree cooler and without the after- 
taste of coffee burned the night before. We follow the cap- 
tain. Black shadows of a thousand tents, for the stars are 
again blinking to signal the advance. 
neath us—trenches in case of a night attack. We leap 


Pits yawn under- 
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A Native Orderly in the Riff, With Arabian Horses, ‘‘Beautiful as Kittens, and Amiable as Tigers’’ 
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knees, and with 
sleeves rolled above 
elbows, gives him 
an odd Chineseair. 
Below appear cav- 
alry boots and 
spurs. Around his 
capiswoundalong 
searf, also khaki 
colored—a prepa- 
ration against the 
coming sun. There 
is nothing in his 
dress to show his 
rank, or in his 
manner to indicate 
that he is the fa- 
mous warrior of 
the Sahara who 
throughout twelve 
blistering years 
maintained the 
French rule of the 
desert. 


Dare-Devils 


HE mountains 

of the Riff to 
him only mean a 
slight change of 
scenery. His hand 
grabs a horse’s 
mane and with one 
movement he is in 
the saddle. The 
light goes out and 
the horses stamp 
and move uneasily. 

‘*Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, remain 


with the staff. Spahis, deploy right and left’’—and we 
move forward into the dark. 

Again the clouds—curses upon them, for we see nothing, 
only feel our way along. There are no roads, but there is 
dust—thick, heavy dust, inches deep—that rises and 
chokes. We are in fields prickly with cactus rising above 


across them and scrape through barbed wire. More thestumps. The horses’ hoofs are as though padded, but 


shadows block our way. 

“Your horses,’ the 
captain says. “‘ Very good 
horses.”’ 

We feel for bridles and 
stirrups. The horses rear 
and dance. Mystic some- 
things seize their bits— 
Arab orderlies, gliding like 
serpents. We are in the 
saddle. 

“Beware the barbed 
wire,’’ someone shouts as 
the steeds do a side dance. 

But we are surrounded 
by shadows— other horse- 
men—so they cannot bolt. 
A pull on the bit as their 
sleek heads dart down to 
take a nip at the stirrups. 
A lighted candle for a mo- 
ment, while the staff with 
its attending cavalrymen 
awaits the colonel in com- 
mand. The horses are 
motionless, transfixed by 
the sudden light, and glar- 
ing wickedly. Pure Ara- 
bians, mostly white, or 
splashed heavily with that 
color, beautiful as kittens 
and amiable as tigers. 

The colonel comes 
afoot, gliding in among 
us, a tall, lithe ghost. A 
long khaki shirt hanging 
over his trousers, un- 
belted, falls loosely to his 


The Colonel of the Chasseurs d'Afrique 


all about we sense move- 
ment. We still see noth- 
ing. Werely solely on the 
sense of feeling. Parallel 
with us on each side, we 
feel something—not terri- 
fying, only vague and 
mysterious—that we can- 
not understand. 

The ground is very un- 
even, although we are still 
in the plain, and the horses 
stumble. A trickle of 
light comes suddenly— 
the moon—through shift- 
ing cloud banks. The 
something on either hand 
is infantry columns— 
Morocean and Tunisian 
tirailleurs; a company of 
the Foreign Legion swing 
along, dare-devils all. Be- 
yond them are platoons 
of native spahis, cavalry 
muffled in cloaks, with 
turbaned heads, and car- 
bines across saddles. 

We pitch downward, 
suddenly, abruptly, lying 
straight back on the 
horses. We have come to 
the Ouergha—the river 
that has already taken its 
place in the history of bat- 
tles, the river that Sidi 
Mohammed Abd el Krim 
el Khattab declared was 
(Continued on Page 131) 
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of red-badged men looked down upon that 
sinister phenomenon which haunts the wish 
dreams of the revolutionary—that formidable ugly 
emergence of the mass mind in an immense crowd, conta- 
giously intoxicated with excitement; coalescence of its im- 
pulses at their lowest common denominator of latent atavism 
inherited from won-back gorilla-handed, snarling-fanged 
primeval ancestors; its individual superficialities of civiliza- 
tion obliterated; its seething vital forces fused into a homo- 
geneous torrent of blindly fierce, subhuman energy for those 
few clever ones cynically to direct. That crowd—in a major- 
ity, the recklessly spawned submerged population of a 
great city; in a minority, artisans, starvation-pinched and 
desperate with idleness—was no longer an assemblage of 
human units; it was a vast primitive-souled amorphous 
monster whose roar of multitudinous vociferation swept 
round Trafalgar Square in waves of spasmodically re- 
newed frenzy. The group upon the plinth stimulated it 
mimetically in a wild extravagance of voice and gesture. 
Mass suggestion was their specialty, brooded over and 
argued over in the police-shy seclusion of all manner of 
obscure garrets and cellars; practiced at innumerable street 
corners, on soap boxes in the midst of bleak-faced exasper- 
ated strikers wherever, up and down the country, they 
had succeeded in fomenting industrial strife. They 
shouted now with full lungs in a lead to enthusiasm that 
was not a cheer but a wild inarticulate yell of exultation, 
waved large red flags high above their heads. A deafening 
clamor answered them in a maddened waving of smaller 
red flags dispersed all over the mob. 
The frenzy leaped to its climax as one of those leaders 
held up to view a newspaper placard—already several 
times triumphantly exhibited: 


GENERAL STRIKE DECLARED 
REVOLUTIONARY OUTBREAKS 1N THE NORTH 


Pere the plinth of the Nelson Column a score 


The square was a pandemonium. That vast amorphous 
monster screamed in paroxysms of wild-beast delight. The 
long-promised blow at civilization had at 
last been struck. It found itself hating 
that civilization malignantly, in a blind 
resentment hereditarily accumulated from 
an epoch remote beyond history, when 
tooth-and-claw solitary forest-dwelling 
egoisms had first been forced to submit, 
if they were to survive at all, to the mu- 
tual discipline of the tribe, to the obnox- 
iously new processes of patient toil for 
food. Civilization, to it, was a harshly in- 
comprehensible system which capriciously 
reserved its luxuries for a fortuitously 
favored few, an immense and complex 
mechanism beyond its understanding, ar- 
bitrarily created for it by a minority in 
whose Olympian intellectual supremacy 
it was forced to acquiesce. Civilization, 
indeed, had brought that plethora of food 
which had made the very existence of that 
mob possible, enabled it to breed thus 
multitudinously to the very limit of sub- 
sistence. Destruction of that hatedscheme 
of things connoted ultimately starvation 
foritself. Itwasignorant or reckless of the 
fact. Down with everything—a suicidal 
delirium possessed it, divorced its units 
from the primal law of self-preservation. 
Propaganda-poisoned, in a fever where 
those units would not have recognized 
themselves, it cared for nothing so long 
as that hated system came crashing down. 

And those excitement-whiteleaders upon 
the plinth were, if more instructed, equal in their hatred 
also of a civilization which had inflicted on them the worst of 
injuries—an injury to their vanity. It had denied them, 
one and all, a prominence equivalent to their diseased ego- 
mania. Degenerates, failed intellectuals, ignorant manual 
workers with pathologically inflamed brains, whose wild 
volubility of speech had proved a sufficient substitute for 
toil, ghetto-bred aliens with an age-old score of scorn to 
wipe out, they took their revenge now. Civilization had 
ignored and despised them, treated them as of no account. 
The world should be forced to take notice of them. Impo- 
tent to create—not one of them had done an honest day’s 
work in his life—they knew themselves diabolically potent 
to destroy, once they got their chance. And they had got 
their chance now. They exulted in it. For years they had 
been undermining that civilization so absurdly overcon- 
fident of itself. And now—in a cataclysm to which that 
of Russia was a mere rehearsal—it was going to collapse 
hideously. They saw themselves sitting in an apotheosis of 
triumph upon its ruins. They screamed their exultation to 


General Minsky Turned Bad Temperedly to His Two Colleagues. 
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the screaming crowd as they waved every newspaper 
placard procurable: GENERAL STRIKE—COUNTRY 
PARALYZED—REVOLUTIONARY OUTBREAKS— 
BLOODSHED IN CONFLICT WITH POLICE— 
WHAT IS THE GOVERNMENT DOING? And that 
poster of the Socialist newspaper with its significant single 
word: STRIKE! 

The undersized, middle-aged man, his thin sallow high 
cheek-boned face contracting to an ugly mouth under his 
big nose, who was inconspicuously in command among 
that group of white-faced, insane-eyed, hoarse-throated 
men upon the plinth, had refrained from personal partici- 
pation in their shouts and gesticulations. He had merely 
smiled with a sneering cynical satisfaction in that frenzy 
of the crowd. H2 turned now to those about him. 

“Give zem zeir orders,” he said, curtly and gutturally. 
“Now is ze time. Send zem at zose policemen and sol- 
diers—an’ see zat zose soldiers shoot.’’ He gestured to 
where, several hundred yards distant, a cordon of blue- 
clad police was drawn across Whitehall. Behind them, a 


company of khaki-uniformed infantry, complet 
with steel helmets, was ranked in support. He rx 
tracted his upper lip over his yellow teeth. “Zog 
crowds zey are like vild animals—zey must be ’urt- 
zey must see blood. Zen zey are mad—like vounded tiger; 
I know zis business. Get some of zem killed—zen ze gam 
vill start. Qvick, now!” 

A big, heavy low-browed fellow, who might have been 
butcher had not his podgy hands been white and flabby 
grinned appreciatively at him. 

“That’s the ticket, Minsky! You know every trick , 
the game, I’ll say that for you. Set ’em at it, boys!” 

Four men armed with megaphones stepped forward, eac 
on one side of the plinth, shouted to the mob massed nort} 
east, south and west of the monument. 

There was a sudden comparative silence as a voice bel 
lowed, ‘‘Comrades! We’re going to march down White 
hall—straight to the Houses of Parliament. The prolets 
riat has made its revolution all over the country. Don’ 
forget that. The job’s all but done. Your comrades u 
north look to you to finish it. We’re going to seize th 
government. We’re going to settle once for all with th 
bloodsucking bourgeoisie that’s bossed this show too lon 
already. They’ve had the laugh on you long enough- 
now it’s we who are going to laugh. There’s nothing ca 
stop us. Smash up anyone or anything that tries to. Thi 
country’s yours, comrades—yours for the taking. You’y 
got ’em paralyzed. Get busy now. Show that hirelin 
police you’re not afraid of ’em. If there are soldiers there- 
fraternize with ’em—and if they won’t fraternize, wipe ’er 
out! You are hundreds to one, don’t forget—don’t let ’er 
scare you! Now then, comrades—at it! Put the red fla 
up over the House of Parliament—and the trick is done 
Hooray for the British Soviet!” 

There was again a howl of ecstatic exultation from th 
mob, a wild waving of scattered red flags. The bearers « 
those flags shouted with a special vehemence, created littl 
whirlpools of activity around them, forced the confuse 
turmoil of the crowd into definite streams of moyemer 
that quickly gathered strength and continuity. The grou 
upon the plinth anxiously watched thos 
agents, carefully disseminated in advance 
fulfilling their allotted function of gettin 
a move on the crowd. They were succes: 
ful. A torrent of men, in wild excitemen 
began to pour down into Whitehall. — 

“You ’af pick men for ze occupation ( 
ze government offices, as I tell you?” di 
manded Minsky sharply. “‘Zere must t 
no delay about zat. Each office must I 
seized as ze troops are push back. Zat 
ze main sing—ze machinery of gover 
ment. Vonce ve ’af zat, ve ’af eferysing. 

“That’s all right, general,” a dishevele 
young man, his face aflame with exciti 
ment, shouted at him through the clamo 
““We’re obeying orders to the last wor 
of ’em—don’t worry. And we've got tl 
arms up. Look, there are the lorries wit 
the rifles!” He pointed to where, at tl 
orifice of the Strand, and higher up th 
-¢*% square by St. Martin’s Church, anumb: 

' of motortrucks had halted on the edge’ 
the crowd. The men who had conducte 
them were wildly waving red fiags, the 
faces contorted in enthusiastic chee’ 
totally swallowed up in the roar of tl 
surging mob. “And we’ve placed our se 
tions so as to get ’em easy. We'll let tl 
crowd get its dose first—and get mé 
with it—and then we’ll goin and ph 
?em how to do the job!”’ 

“Don’t talk so much!” the sallow-faced little gener 
interrupted him, harshly. ‘Go an’ put sharpshooters in 
ze vindows of zose ’ouses on ze corner—and shoot down 
gunners if zey bring up artillery. Qvick, now!” 

“Very good, general!’”’ The young man whipped | 
an automatic pistol, leaped down into the crowd, fore’ 
his way through it toward the nearest motortruck. . 

The group upon the plinth turned their attention back 
Whitehall. Its upper end was black with a seething m 
rushing toward that line of police. Red flags fluttered ov 
it here and there, and its yells were like those of a disgorg- 
ment of demons. A civilian stepped out in front of the li 
of police, one hand holding a document, the other 
warningly above his head. He declaimed something t 
was quite inaudible in the din. 

“Magistrate reading the Riot Act!’’ shouted one of t 
men on the plinth. “Now they’re for it. We'd better ta 
cover. We shall get the overs here when they shoot.’ 

The group scattered to crouch down behind the 
lions, to dodge back to the safe side of the column. 


eet You Say?”’ 
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Lod cautiously from their cover, watched that scene in 
‘tehall. The magistrate was no longer visible. The 
ba policemen had disrupted, was running back as 

ted fugitives under a shower of stones and bottles. 
’ mob was dashing on—straight at the double rank of 
jki-clad, steel-helmeted soldiers. The front rank drop- 
¢ to the knee. 

he watchers on the plinth saw a double tier of 
+s come to the horizontal. There was a sharp shattering 
yiltaneous detonation. It had no visible effect upon the 
1, berserk in a delirious infatuation of immunity. 
First round blank!” shouted one of the men crouching 
end a bronze lion. “Look out! They’ll shoot to kill 
¢; time.” ‘ 
he mob still rushed on, in a pandemonium of yells and 
-;, Again there was a shattering detonation—a brief 
yant of curiously ominous silence—and then a blood- 
b ing tumult of piercing shrieks and 
>ams—a sudden check to the on- 
1 ing flood; a maddened confusion 
ftruggling men in its forefront as 
1 e behind still strove to press on. 
\ird volley crashed violently from 
hunbroken double rank of soldiers. 
t flect was devastating. A moment 
7, in a renewed and awful clamor 
f ild shrieks, the mob was rushing 
ac in panic, an overwhelming re- 
eed torrent of fear-maddened men. 
«ind it, it left an empty street lit- 
2d with prone forms. 

he foreign-voiced general uttered 

arp order from his point of van- 
a behind a couchant lion. 

Sections of sharpshooters across 
estreet. Barricade be’ind zem. 
e eout rifles, pistols, bombs—efery- 
ir you ’af—to ze crowd.” 

he order was passed to a signal- 
1: with a red flag, in safety behind 
h.column. He jerked it rapidly, 
eiitifically, transmitting the gen- 
r’s commands to a signalman 
nvering him from the corner of the 
tind. Men armed with rifles and 
aloleers dashed out singly from 
or at that corner, flung them- 
s}23 prone on the street—behind a 
ose wherever possible—formed a 
riz line across it. Their rifles spat 
igusly at the double rank of sol- 
ig). They also opened out, with a 
rix, disciplined precision of move- 
iet, flung themselves down, opened 
rin reply. A murderous duel com- 
1¢ced, reénforced on the side of the 
.e; by the sharpshooters who had 
nred the buildings at the upper 
nf the street and were now sniping 
‘0 the concealment of the windows 
nchimney stacks. They tumbled 
hterew of a machine gun around 
ht weapon beforeit could fire a shot. 

hind the Red firing line, the space 
faclear to the base of the Nelson 
omn. It was so for a minute or 
wonly. From the houses on either 
ida wall of higgledy-piggledy fur- 
itve, office counters, steel safes, 
viything that could build a barri- 
a(, Was creeping out toward a com- 
le: junction, was added to at every 
nsnt by running throngs of fever- 
sh busy men laden with spoil from 
hesacked buildings adjacent. And 
elad that first flimsy cover other 
1€ armed with crowbars, were tear- 
igip the roadway, piling up the 
Iccs in formidable reénforcement. 
hi idy at one end of it, a light 
‘bnpson submachine gun was in 
‘oon, was hammering in answer to 
né.ine guns rattling furiously from 
1 the street. Someone, acting 
injr well-conceived orders, had 
ht vn incendiary bombs into the 
| ings between the troops and the 
\ firing line. They were already 
0) ting masses of thick rolling smoke 
cls the roadway. 

vay back at the safe sides of the 
Qure, red-badged men on motor- 
Tus were serving out rifles, ban- 
2 ts and badges to the clamorous 
s d surging round them. Other 

vadged men were forming those 
recruits into lines as fast as they 
ve) armed. The Red army was in 


process of expansion from its original nucleus. At the de- 
bouchment of the Strand, a signalman standing on the roof 
of a motor van began to flag-wag vigorously. The sinister- 
visaged little general noticed him. 

“Vat is zat?”’ he demanded. ‘‘ Vat does ’e say?” 

A man dashed crouchingly to him from the safe side of 
the column. ; 

“Motorcyclist from Force 2, general,’’ he said, breath- 
less with excitement. ‘‘Reports operation completely 
successful. Bank of England area completely in our hands. 
Barricades now in course of erection. Practically no 
organized opposition. Says that Force 3 has also reported 
success. We’re holding the Central Markets. No reports 
yet from detachments sent to seize railway stations.” 

The general grinned evilly. 

“Goot, goot!’’ He rubbed his clawlike hands, showed 
his yellow teeth in a rictus under his large nose. ‘‘In less 


> 


Lurking High Up on Roofs, Behind Sandbagged Windows, Sharpshooters on Both 
Sides Sniped Pitilesstly 


zan twelf ’ours ve ’af zem. Zey ’af only von brigade. In 
twelf ’ours ve vill ’af tventy, sirty sousand armed men— 
an’ crowds of von, two ’undred sousand men choking ze 
streets! Zey can do nossing to stop us.’”’ He turned to a 
red-sashed staff officer beside him. “‘Zey still ’af artillery 
to bring to ze center. See zat ze instructions to ambush it 
on ze march are carry out. Ve must ’af guns—an qvick!”’ 

He was clapped violently on the back by the big butcher- 
like man, laughing as though he were drunk. 

“D’ye ear that, Minsky?—they’ve ung the Lord Mayor 
on ’is own Mansion ’Ouse! Laugh—laugh, yer miserable 
little rat! We've got ’em caught. We’re winning, man— 
winning! Everyw’ere! The game’s ours!’”’ He was out of 
himself with exultation. ‘‘We’ll wipe the ’ole crowd of 
7em out! Laugh, damn yer—laugh! Can’t yer?” 

The little general contorted his sallow features into a 
semblance of hilarity. ‘‘Yes—I laff, Comrade Baxter— 

ve vin—zhust as I said—I laff like 
ell!” 


The cabinet sat in already long- 
protracted full meeting. The normal 
hushed quiet of that large somberly 
furnished room was harshly dese- 
crated by the incessant sharp deto- 
nations of rifles, the rapid hammering 
of machine guns, the thud and crash 
of artillery, the dull concussions of 
bombs, which had become almost 
the accepted background to its delib- 
erations. For two hours now, within 
a quarter of a mile of them, the street 
battle had been in progress. Every 
now and then, at a louder outburst, 
those middle-aged and elderly men 
grouped at that long table shifted 
uncomfortably in their chairs, glanced 
apprehensively at the windows. The 
Premier, himself strained and tired, 
looked along between those faces, di- 
verse in their characterization but all 
alike haggard with anxiety. The eyes 
of all were turned to him, as with a 
hand that shook slightly he put down 
on the table a report that had just 
come to him. He took a deep breath, 
enforced upon himself a quiet preci- 
sion of voice. 

“Well, gentlemen, that at least 
clarifies the situation. We know where 
weare. We haveto meet nota strike, 
not a revolt, but a revolution. They 
have come out into the open. A Sov- 
iet government has been proclaimed, 
as you have heard from this report, 
not only in Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmingham and Bristol, but here in 
London, by a boasting manifesto 
issued from the Mansion House itself. 
There is unfortunately now no doubt 
whatever that the Bank of England- 
Mansion House area is definitely in 
the hands of the Reds. An entrance 
to the Bank of England was effected 
by dynamite, and the guard there 
has been wiped out. The center of 
the city is being converted into a 
barricaded fortress.” 

“They’ve got the gold reservés 
then!”’ ejaculated a member in a tone 
of sharp dismay. 

The Premier nodded his head. 

““They’ve got the gold reserves. 
But they can’t do much with them— 
yet. Gentlemen, this is no time for 
panic. The country looks to us to 
save it. We are not going to abdi- 
cate. The whole machinery of gov- 
ernment is concentrated here in West- 
minster, and we’re going to defend 
this area until we can mobilize our 
loyal forces and crush this revolution. 
Under the proclamation of martial | 
law which the cabinet has unani- 
mously authorized, the executive 
handling of this crisis devolves upon 
the commander in chief of the army. 
Let us hear what he has to say.” 

The commander in chief rose from 
his seat. 

“T quite agree with what you have 
said, sir. This Westminster area 
must be and shall be defended at all 
costs. Unfortunately, the event 
has come so suddenly that only 
the normal one brigade of foot 
guards and the two regiments of horse 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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ELL, I will recall myself to your attention 
y y by the statement that you had ought to re- 
member my personality, because twelve years 
ago you ran an item about me under Street Fair and 
Carnival Notes, reading as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ William J. Kerniffin (Billy- 
kay) has left the Gypsy’s Revenge 
and has a new fire-eating act which 
is the sensation of the Mastodon 
Street Carnival Company”; and 
eight years ago you printed a little 
note about me as follows: ‘‘Wil- 
liam J. Kerniffin (Billykay), after 
finishing a successful season in the 
Southwest with the Old Chief Cha- 
hooka Medicine Show, is now 
breaking in a bounding-rope and 
acrobat act and gunning for open- 
air dates’; and four years ago, ¥ 
under Vaudeville Jottings, you pub- OA 
lished a three-line squib on the 4 
same subject, namely as follows: 
“William J. Kerniffin (Billykay) 
has a neat rope-spinning and sing- 
ing act which he is using to ad- 
vantage with Hennesy’s Original 
Hawaiians”’; and six months ago, 
under a head entitleated General 
Notes, I was given by you much 
advantageous publicity in the par- 
agraph as follows: ‘‘William J. 
Kerniffin (Billykay) has gone into 
business at Pearl City, Wisconsin, 
as Inspector with the Tangley 
Awning Company and will be glad 
to meet all members of the profes- 
sion who come to that city.” 
Well, I am writing you the pres- 
ent piece so in case you need a 
little something to pad out your 
periodical paper you can use same, 
and I can further state it is all facts 
and only needs to be fixed up a 
little to be used as a true fiction 
story out of my own life; andI am 
offering you this true fiction story 
for nothing, so please use your best judgment, re- 
membering I do not ask any payment for same. 


The First Chapter 


T WAS last Saturday morning while I was go- 

ing through a stack of khaki duck tops that a 
voice behind me said, “Is this Mr. Kerniffin?”’ 

I looked around and right off recognized Miss 
Tangley, a heavy but handsome girl, through hav- 
ing seen her photo on Old Man Tangley’s desk. 

“T hope I am not interrupting you, Mr. Kerniffin, but 
papa has given me permission to go through the works and 
say a word to all about the charity bazaar which will have 
its closing evening tonight at the old armory. It will bea 
gala event, as we have the Pearl City Jazz Babies’ Or- 
chestra for dancing and there will be musical selections 
also. Perhaps papa has told you that I am studying vocal. 
I am sure everyone wishes to help the bazaar, because all 
profits are devoted to worthy homes in need.”’ 

She went on: “I am so glad, Mr. Kerniffin, you say you 
will be able to come. I am distributing tickets today at the 
little booth on the corner of Main and State Streets, and 
we are all trying hard to make this last evening a success 
worthy in every way of Pearl City. We think Pearl City is 
the finest home town in the world. What is your opinion, 
Mr. Kerniffin?”’ 

“T think so, too,” I said, “‘and that iswhy I have settled 
down here myself.” 

““Isn’t it the dearest little city that ever was! And 
tonight when you see how generous everyone is you will 
wonder like myself how anybody who has ever resided here 
can ever live anywhere else.”’ 

I have always enjoyed intelligent conversations such as 
the above, especially on the subject of homes, and was still 
feeling well disposed from this sensible little chat when 
Old Man Tangley dropped in. 

“Well, Kerniffin,” he asked, “what is the dope about 
the new stock?” 

“Mr. Tangley,” I said, “it is as represented, but not 
really good quality.” 

“Yes,’’ he stated with a frown, ‘‘and that is the trouble 
today all over: quality does not exist any more, so it is 
useless to look for real business efficiency anywhere along 
the line. The time when a workman took pleasure in his 
work has gone by; all he does now is to try to do the least 
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he can for the most wages. If this goes on, mark my 
words, there will be a panic.” 

“That is the way it looks to me,” I answered. 

“The industries and business of this country cannot pay 
the big wages they are paying now and continue to live. 
And what is the Government doing about it?”’ 

“That is what I have always thought,” I told him. 

‘“And then there is the tariff. Mark my words, Ker- 
niffin, this country will never know real business efficiency 
until the president is elected for six years.”’ 

Well, when you have passed most of your life listening 
to gabfests on such subjects as, “Did you ever hear the 
inside story of the Gollmar Shows in the New Richmond 
cyclone?” and “‘ Did you know Foley the Frog Man when 
he was with Al White’s Minstrels?’’ and ‘“‘Do you remem- 
ber when Doe Harris took his medicine show through 
Indiana?”’ it is a relief and pleasure to meet people who 
can talk about the things worth while in life. 

And I was still feeling well pleased as a result of these 
little chats with Miss Tangley and Mr. Tangley when the 
office boy said there was somebody waiting to see me. 

“What name?” I asked. 

“He would not give any name, but he wore patent- 
leather shoes and a classy necktie. They are cracking 
across the toes.” 

This simple statement now changed my well-pleased 
feelings into others entirely different. If I had only known 
what would have been the result of that last item you 
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printed about me I would never have asked 
publish same. Show folks may be the most 
people on God’s green earth, but when the 
working they cannot be generous and all theg 
ity has to come from the other side, and if you a 
other side it finally makes you jumpy and ir 
If Shanty Harris or anybody like Shanty 
ever turned up it would not have been so 
no, it was always somebody I had never se 
and never wanted to see again. . 

This last party was a twin brother to all the 
with the usual line about being so good and 
the show so often that the star had got him fired 

‘“Well, my dear fellow,’ he said with a sare; 
sneer as he pocketed my five dollars, “so yo 
you have quit the profession.” 

“Yes,’’ I said, a little short. 

“That is what they all think,”’ he went ony 
same sarcastical sneer. ‘‘ Yes, my boy, they all] 

the idea it will be peaches to settle ¢ 
the sticks, marry the boss’ daug 
live happily ever after.” 

I remarked, “There is a train for Cl 
at 12:15. Don’t miss it.” 

He acted as the 
had not heard w 
“No, my boy, yo 
another think 
Once a trouper 
trouper and this is 
reason: If you ha 
really been in 
business you ¢a’ 
the rest of your 
ing to hicks and 
to each other, becat 
have got nothin 
and never had 
will have anything 


I handed him a st 
look right in the! bye, 
he went on, merely cha 


gl 


can talk, somebod. 
will not waste tin 
sing about the 
tiful and wonde 
will be elected pr 
four years from now 
all that bunk and junk 
trouper can ive ith 
money and without 
overcoat, but he 
without someb‘ 
speaks his own 
and when yo 
out for yourself there will be a little ad in a 
journal: ‘At Liberty William J. Kerniffin 
Congenial surroundings more important than 
or wire all in first.’”’ 

Then, accepting my cordial invitation, he 

That little session left me sore; and the more | 
of what he had said the sorer I got. And at noon W' 
I saw a little gathering at the corner of Main a 
made up my mind that if it was a fight I would 
the parties and hit them both hard while doing 
to relieve my feelings. Well, it was nota fight; j 
roughneck leaning into the Charity Bazaar bo 
purpose of making remarks to Miss Tangley insid 
girl in spite of her husky appearance had turned 1 
sheet. Just as I came up, the roughneck reache 
hand and, having slipped a push to a young fellow na 
Courtney, turned back to Miss Tangley with the rem! 
“Now, how about it, kid: if I buy a coupla these pink F 


am I gonna be the fair-haired boy tonight? Say the & 
some word; sis; papa is waiting.” a 


The Second Chapter ah . 


= “ee 

Noeeoe in the crowd was so much as peeping. 
cut it out,’ was all young Courtney had said, 
now he wasn’t even saying that. 2 
“Good morning, Miss Tangley,’’ I said, entering | 
center. “Is there anything at all I can do?” — 


Percy,’’ said the roughneck, “‘there’s somep’n you 
+ you can leave your card and run away till I send 
” 


re’s my card,” I said, pivoting around the way I done 
ouring South Dakota with Berman’s Athletic Show 
ling myself The World’s Challenge Champion 
1, eight. 
| aughtit right where the doctor ordered, and it made 
¢ so good that instead of turning him over to the cop 
| dhim find his hat and then picked him up and started 

his long way down the street. 

, Mr. Kerniffin,” Miss Tangley said after she’d 
71 gasping, ‘“how can IJ ever thank you? Pearl City 
<d- of having a citizen such as you.” 
¢ she shot a mean look at Courtney, but as he was 

sting his pants it missed. 

3s Tangley,’’ I said with as much nerve as I could 
tether at short notice, ‘‘the best way you can thank 
< y selling me a ticket for tonight and giving me the 
rf one of your dances.’’ 
[ be proud to dance with you, Mr. Kerniffin. Would 
je the second? I’m sure you haven’t the second, 
2 2U, Mr. Courtney?”’ 
%, if he had it before he certainly didn’t have it after 
rg that look she gave him. 

4, it will be the second—the moonlight dance with 
i t effects. And, Mr. Kerniffin, I’m going to tell papa 

at you’ve done, because what is the use of having 
« f we haven’t men able and willing to defend them?” 
ie finished off Courtney with a last hard look. 

‘est of that afternoon passed likea dream. I walked 

telling myself over and over how good I was—me 
}d come into town six months before without a friend 
rw was holding down a good job and sitting pretty 
.‘erichest girl in Pearl City. And when I got back to 
b\rding house I felt even better because there was a 
r°om Shanty Harris, It said: 


Dir Billykay: Yours received. The proposition you 
isie berries and you want to hang on to same because 
e nothing in the show business any more and it is not 
t used to be and would like to be in Pearl City myself 
qanot make it now. The New Idea Walla Walla 
lie Show was grabbed here by sheriff last Saturday 
it hen Doc Goss forgot to pay six weeks’ back salary 
1¢esult of a collision with a roulette wheel where they 
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He Caught it Right Where the 


didn’t let him up until he was all cut. I have picked up an 
intermission job cooking on a showboat but what next 
after that you can ask me. Iam all through with the show 
business and don’t know why I ever got into same and am 
going to climb out the first chance I get and break into 
some business where a man can have a home and meet 
some regular people. Do you remember The Gypsy’s 
Revenge in Merlin, Tennessee? Ha-ha. 
“Your old pal, SHANTY.” 

It was good to find out that, the same as myself, Shanty 
had discovered there was nothing in the show business, but 
I had to laugh at his remember which was as follows: 

Being with the Gypsy’s Revenge Company he had 
worked me into same just before the end of the season. I 
was the Second Gypsy kidnaping the child in Act Three 
and also lending a hand with the tent and being fifty per 
cent of the orchestra. Petite Maisie was the child, and a 
wolf for ice cream. On Saturday night at the end of the 
first week, Shanty, who had spent an afternoon meeting an 
old friend with the usual results, sidetracked Petite Maisie 
by the use of ice-cream cones. The result was that when I 
came on right to kidnap the child there was nobody there 
to kidnap until Shanty ran on left weighing a hundred and 
sixty pounds and wearing a curly yellow wig and a wrapper 
and took a jump into my arms, at the same time yelling 
Petite Maisie’s lines, the same being ‘‘ Bad man, let me go.”’ 
The performance and our two jobs ended right there. 

All during the rest of the meal I kept laughing over this 
remember of Shanty’s until the rest of the table must have 
thought I was nuts. 

When the dinner was finished I went tomy room; put on 
my other clothes; read two pieces from the Evening Ex- 
press, one entitleated, Pearl City the Home Town, and the 
other, Outlook for Business and Industry; ‘then wrapped 
up in my raincoat and walked out of the boarding house. 

There was a drizzle in the air and when I passed a vacant 
lot where Reno’s Dog and Pony Circus had just showed I 
could not help thinking of ten years before with the Spring 
Brothers’ outfit through Iowa and how nights we would be 
pulling out in the rain. There was the same smell of soft 
earth in the air and you could almost hear the wheels 
smacking out of the mud and the drivers yelling and the 
tent coming down and Shanty asking me why he had ever 
gone into the show business when if he had stayed home 
selling hardware for the old man he would now be nicely 

fixed and have a little home where he could go 
nights instead of roaming around the country. 
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So mulling over all this and a lot more, I reached the 
armory. 

It was the bazaar’s last night and everybody in town was 
there, from the Tangleys down to a funny little girl I had 
seen behind the pie counter in the Eatright Cafeteria. The 
big hall had been fixed up as good as a bunch of amateurs 
could do the job, though anybody that knew anything 
about lights would have had a sick feeling at hisstomach to 
notice the rube way the colored globes had been strung 
across the ceiling. 

Miss Tangley and Old Man Tangley were standing to- 
gether beside the ice-cream booth near the platform where 
the Jazz Babies’ Orchestra was tuning up, and as soon as 
they saw me waved for me to come over. 

‘How splendid to have you here,’’ Miss Tangley said, 
grabbing me by the hand. “I’ve told papa all about your 
manly action and how wonderful it is to know that here in 
Pearl City we have brave men who can protect us women 
from insults. I suppose I feel this especially tonight be- 
cause the rain makes one realize how dear a home is and 
the necessity of defending it; don’t you think so?”’ 

Then Old Man Tangley said, ‘‘Kerniffin, I have been 
waiting for a good excuse to give you a raise and I think 
I have got it because what business efficiency today needs 
is men of pep and action. And if we get some more of these 
rains the country will have all the business it can handle 
because when the farmer is prosperous everybody is pros- 
perous. And in giving you this raise I figure I am just 
keeping pace with the times.” 

When I walked away with the dance music beginning I 
had to admit I hadn’t been so satisfied with myself since 
the day I took off in my first parachute for Old Doc Man- 
ners and got ten dollars out of the occasion—half of it 
cash. 

I looked down just in time to keep from running into the 
little cafeteria girl. 

“Beg pardon,” I said. 

“Don’t mention it.’”” The words were ordinary enough, 
but there was something in the voice that made me look 
again. This little girl hadn’t anything remarkable about 
her looks except seeming quick and wiry and with an up- 
and-coming face. But though the expression on the face 
was calm her voice gave it away that inside something 
was the matter. 

“Rainy night,’’ I said, feeling friendly to everybody in 
sight and looking for an opening to cheer the poor little 
girl up. 

“T’ve been listening to the rain. It set me thinking.’ 
(Continued on Page 165) 


Doctor Ordered, and it Made Me Feel So Good That Instead of Turning Him Over to the Cop I Helped Him Find His Hat and Started Him Down the Street 


Hh 
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IAMONDS!” sighed Donovan. ‘‘ Diamonds!” 
D *‘T think the sight of them went to his head,” 

continued the other man nervously. “A crazy 
thing to do, of course, running off after a trailing 
rainbow like this; but we 
did not especially believe 
he would get into danger. 
What worries us most is the 
absence of word. He speke 
of returning in a week or 
ten days. The salt of the 
earth, and today marks the 
second week since he left, 
with not one line from him 
since that first note.” 

“Written, you say, as 
he was taking the train. 
What train was that?”’ 

“Too excited to tell us.’ 

“He had made such trips 
before?” 

“Into the mountains? 
Oh, many times! He’s a 
pretty fair field geologist 
for a boy just out of college. 
Jimmy knew what he had to 
have and how to take care 
of himself.”’ 

“Well, then ——”’ 

Donovan, jewel expert 
for Redelos Indemnity, had 
his headquarters in Chicago; 
but at the present moment 
he was seated in Section 7, 
Car 69, Train No. 1, west- 
bound, sixty-five hours out 
of that sweltering city. The 
man in the seat beside him, 
Coulter, had run over to 
Sacramento expressly to 
meet him. Coulter was San 
Francisco agent for Redelos, 
but he was also an old 
friend. 

“This feeling we have is 
something we can’t ex- 
plain,’”’ Coulter went on. ‘A 
week ago we were not wor- 
ried. Now weare. It isn’t 
merely that we haven’t 
heard—we feel he’s trying 
to reach us and can’t. His 
sister is nearly frantic.” 

“Afraid he’s had an ac- 
cident?” 

“Violence,” said Coulter. 

“Doesn’t that seem un- 
likely? The boy heard you 
talking of these diamonds 
and decided to find a few for 
himself. But you did not 
know where they lay. The 
discoverers were not saying. 
He solved his personal diffi- 
culty by tracking them 
back the next time they 
went to the mine. Why not? You know who it was he was 
tracking, and they know that you know.” 

The two prospectors Coulter had been telling about had 
appeared in San Francisco during the winter with a double 
handful of native diamonds they had mined somewhere 
west of the Rockies. Later they had taken a friend of 
Coulter’s to the new field, at first alone and a second time 
in company with two mining experts of South African ex- 
perience, in each case. under pledge of secrecy. 

“Tf you buy, you'll want time to work up control,” they 
had said. “If you don’t, we will.’ 

Upon the strength of their report an option was obtained 
and a company formed. Two others were permitted to see 
the mine, provided they would not tell its location until 
payment was completed. No one else was admitted to 
the secret. Although a stockholder, Coulter had not been. 

Meanwhile the discoverers, one of whom was named 
Villard and the other Florron, had established headquarters 
in the company offices in San Francisco, and there one or 
the other was usually to be found, sometimes accompanied 
by a long-haired Indian. It was one of these men whom 
Jimmy Dixon had undertaken to follow, apparently in the 
hope that by a bold stroke he could himself locate a 
valuable claim. 

“All of which is in the spirit of diamonds,” said 
Donovan. ‘‘Diamonds without adventure would not be 
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Donovan Looked Out During the Seconds That Followed in a Sort of Fascination. 
Lips Move in Reply to the Question 


diamonds. Your own fears likewise. New mine, new field, 
mystery, a vague foreseeing of crime—naturally you find 
yourself affected. I’m affected myself. I had not known 
of such a diamond mine in America. I’d like to go into 
this company too. If I did I should likewise walk on pins 
and needles regardless of the experts. As for the boy, 
two weeks is no long period. Why not wait until the man 
he followed returns and ask him?” 

“‘Tt’s his sister I’m thinking of,” persisted Coulter. “I 
didn’t tell you, but we’re engaged to be married. Jimmy 
stands rather near to me, don’t you see?” 

“He probably landed a rich claim. I’d like to do that 
on my own account. By the way, these former South 
African experts—what were their names? I may know 
them.” 

“The firm of Sheaf & Raber experted the mine.” 

Donovan looked out the car window at the tules flashing 
past, then beyond them at the purple hills in the distance. 
The tules lay like a field of valley grain, as compact and as 
dry-footed. Yet here and there within their mass a lazy 
sail marked the presence of an unseen boat upon an unseen 
tidal inlet, and beyond these a sharp-elbowed river steamer 
dragged its smoke across the dull sky. The steamer was 
held back, the train not; after a little the smoke was left 
behind. 

“You spoke of honest principals,”’ he said at last. 
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“Judge Welshans, John Breede, Henry Ma 
son.” : ; 

“T know them by reputation. Are these 
men who visited the mine in person?” 

“Yes; Masterson yi; 
it twice.” 

“Your people are int 
ing to complete payr 
on their option, if lw 
stand you aright, Jj 
price are they paying? 

“One million,” re; 
Coulter, indefinably 
turbed by the quieter 
more colorful note of 


questions. 
“Tn stock?” 
““Money. Villard 


Florron either wanted 
trol or they wanted o 
‘the thing altogether,” 
“A large sum,” said 
ovan. 

“The experts say i 
richer field than | 
berley.”’ 

“T wonder. Your pi 
are used to gold mines 
not to diamond mines. 
is always gold; ther 
diamonds are always 
monds.”’ 

“*Aren’t they?” 

““\ good deal dey 
upon their size and qu: 
Too bad you hayen’t 


ples.” 

“But I havel@ 
Coulter. 

“Not cut stones. In 
diamonds in the rough 
as they came fro 
earth.” 


thin pasteboard b ox 


the way down.” 
““Now you havem 
ested,’ said Dono 
Taking the box, het 
his fingers among the 
stones it containe 
moment he sat 
them idly, his eyes u 
tules and the dista 
“You know I 
at Kimberley,” hi 
last, still in his sof 
ful tones. “I livedé 
rough diamonds for 
than twenty years. For three years I worked 
grading tables. A man does not forget.” 
“‘ Aren’t they—true diamonds?” asked Coulter. 
““They’re true diamonds.” ‘ 
** Aren’t they right?” , 
“Oh, yes!” = 
“Don’t you even have to look at them?” : 
“Yes, I have to look.” ‘ 
Donovan began holding the stones one by one? 
the light. | 
His glance was too brief to constitute an insp# 
yet when he had looked them over he huddled 
back into their box and again turned to the 3 
After a little he spoke; but although the hint of 
had disappeared from his voice, Coulter did not m 
mistake of thinking that what he now hinted 
judgment. 
“What do you want of me?” he asked. 
“‘T want you to tell me what to do.” 
“If you mean that, find the location of this mine 
make your will and take me to see it. Make Maste 
you where it is. If he won’t, find out anyhow.” 
*“He won’t tell me.” 
Donovan again looked out the window; the 
been displaced by tide flats, across which the black 
of the upper bay could be seen. : 


d. 


He Saw Couiter’s 


ir diamond mine may lie in any one of ten states. I 

rer before heard of diamond deposits in this region. 

e I should now say I can place my finger upon this 

How much help will you give me?” 

the help in the world.” 

in your office this evening at eight o’clock,’’ said 

im; ‘if possible with Jimmy’s sister and mother. I 

e you something to do.” 

‘ll be there,’’ Coulter promised. 

Janwhile don’t mention my name to anyone except 

wo. I shall register under another name. Don’t 

ck your samples.” 

an see—you think there has been fraud.” 

aven’t said so.”’ 

It the color good?”’ 

\‘y good indeed.” 

[i you find flaws—carbon spots—in them?” 

}; their quality seems to be very good and even.”’ 

‘yu know that Masterson found them himself. You 
bout the report.of the experts. You say they are 

jdfiamonds. Yet you ask me not to give back the 

a}.8, and to make my will and take you to this mine.” 

‘\thout the knowledge of anybody but ourselves,” 

ic Donovan. 

“vd without explaining why.” 

) ovan smiled a very dry, deprecating, humorous 

Dphat had in it something of grimness. 

‘yu appealed to me as an expert. My reasons are an 

e's reasons. I didn’t give them because they lie out- 

ee range of the proof available on the coast. When 

1 owed me these rough diamonds, mined by Master- 

. mself, I wondered why it was that such diamonds 

i. just happen to have been acid-cleaned before their 

eery by him. In South Africa diamonds are never 

l¢ in acid until after they are mined.” 

‘ id-cleaned?’”’ 

‘ery diamond you showed me. JI can tell by the feel. 

clered also at their uniform weight. In South Africa 

nnds have to be sorted for size by experts. In Amer- 

iby seem to occur already sorted.” 

‘/me of these are larger than others, surely.”’ 

“irger to the eye, but they will cut to the same weight 

i the fraction of a carat. I also wondered at their 

fm color. These American stones are so closely alike 


in color they don’t require grading. In South Africa such 
stones would vary among fifteen or twenty grades. I can’t 
prove any of that out here.”’ 

“Crooks!” cried Coulter, thinking of Villard and Florron. 

“I’m thinking of Jimmy,” said Donovan. 

“How does this affect Jimmy?” 

“What would a crook do if he caught a man following 
him?’’ Coulter went speechless. “This evening at eight, 
and better not say any more than you can help to the 
ladies.”’ 

A moment later he began calling attention to the changes 
he thought he saw in the picturesque town of Martinez, on 
the farther shore, at a little distance across the straits. 
Later still the train began to slacken speed for Benicia, 
then slowed down to a walk, then came to a stop before the 
apron in the Port Costa slip. 

The mystery of the unseen and of the distant had re- 
solved into the reality of gray-blue water, upon which rode 
a ferryboat of such substance that the weight of the trans- 
continental train, cut into three lengths, hardly depressed 
it from its unloaded level. 

“We begin with appearance and end with reality,’’ he 
mused. “Later, after we become wise, we continue among 
the realities and end with an appearance. Then what? 
More realities?”’ 

But Coulter was still worrying over the problem of what 
to do about Jimmy, and did not reply, for that disturbing 
subject had been dismissed. 


I 


ONOVAN registered, was shown to his room, had a 
plunge to clear away the dust of travel; then he sought 
an outside booth and called up Brennan. Brennan was the 
man with whom he had made a trip into the high Sierras 
the preceding summer. He, too, had been born with an in- 
stinet for adventure; but instead of going into diamonds, 
he had entered the United States Geological Survey, which 
supplies adventures of another kind. 
“T’m registered under the name of Drake,” he an- 
nounced, after greetings had been exchanged. ‘‘An im- 
portant case—yes. Drop in at the hotel in about an 


hour. The St. Bartholomew—Room 1025. That’s it. 
You’re to stay for dinner. I very particularly need your 
help.” 
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His next act was to seek out the building in which Con- 
solidated Diamonds had openea its young office. He did 
not bother about disguising himself behind colored glasses, 
as he had done on one occasion in Chicago, since he could 
not be known by sight by anyone connected with the 
company, nor did he bother to think up a plausible errand. 

“Party here by name of Jacobson?” he asked from the 
door. 

“Not here,” the girl at the desk replied. 

“Public accountant,” he persisted, including two men at 
the window in his question. 

“The starter downstairs might tell you,” said the girl. 

The men at the window hardly gave him a glance. 
Donovan withdrew with a word of apology and the inci- 
dent was ended. He carried with him, however, a clear 
picture of the room and everything in it, from the Coast 
Line time card on the wall at his left to the hobnailed shoes 
worn by the two men. The men were dressed in new clothes, 
but they wore blue flannel shirts, and no one could have 
failed to recognize them as prospectors. The taller, a 
swarthy man with a mustache, looked to be of Portuguese 
blood. Donovan learned later that he was Villard, the 
senior partner. The other was plainly the long-haired 
Indian Coulter had spoken of. He wore his hair braided, 
but wrapped about his head instead of down his back. 

“Something about that Portuguese devil seemed famil- 
iar,’ said Donovan at dinner, describing them to Brennan; 
“but I couldn’t place him. He had a low, narrow brow, 
wide-set eyes, a bashed-in nose and a snapping-turtle chin, 
so that his face looked distinctly diamond-shaped. The 
Indian had narrower eyes and a fuller jowl, wide at the 
mouth.” 

Later, as they rose from table, the thought was forced 
upon him that he himself might have seemed vaguely fa- 
miliar to the diamond-head. As he and Brennan crossed 
toward the desk outside he was startled to see Villard and 
the Indian seated at their ease upon one of the St. Bar- 
tholomew’s double stuffed settles, as if awaiting his re- 
appearance. 

“Don’t look,” he whispered to Brennan; ‘‘but that Por- 
tuguese prospector has found his way to this hotel. There’s 
a potted palm across the lobby. He’s the man at its right.” 

“‘That the same Indian?”’ 

“Same one.” (Continued on Page 134) 


Men and Horses Dragged Themselves Forward. A Wind Had Sprung Up—the Daily Gale That Sweeps Inland Across Most Deserts 


New England that creates in the mind of 

the average New England resident, whether 
permanent or temporary, the desire to build a 
barn or stable or garage or outside appurtenance that shall 
be seven or eight times more prominent and conspicuous 
than the house to which it is an adjunct or appendage. 

The early New Englanders, filled with stern and rock- 
bound determination to banish from their lives all beauti- 
ful things not necessary to the conduct of their businesses 
or professions, exercised vast amounts of ingenuity in 
erecting mountain- 
ous barns and cley- 
erly placing them so 
that they shut off 
the view of any 
scenery that might 
be visible from the 
houses. 

These intrepid 
pioneers had a 
tough time of it 
along the Atlantic 
Coast, where 50 per 
cent of the scenery 
consists of ocean, 
and among the 
White and Green RARTLeY “Stones 
Mountains, where 4 oe 3 . 
the billowing hill —  AROMITECTS 
slopes frequently 
surround the houses 
on all four sides. 
Amid such natural 
handicaps any race 
of people other than 
the gifted Yankee 
would probably 
have thrown up its 
hands in despair % 
and admitted > 
frankly that barns 
could not be placed 
in such a way as to 
eut off the view. 
Yankee cunning, however, stimulated 
by the sharp and shifty New England 
climate and possibly assisted by the 
grim determination induced by the 
two slices of mince pie without which 
no early New England breakfast was 
complete, met and conquered this 
vexatious problem in masterly fash- 
ion. 

The French farmer made a similar 
attempt to eliminate his view, but his 
inventiveness was devoid of any spark 
of genius. The finest flower of his 
architectural labors was building the 
farmhouse around a fertilizer heap, so 
that every room in the house was 
constantly permeated with an odor so 
violent as to bring tears to the eyes 
of a blind man. Farmers of several 
Slav nations hopefully attempted the 
same thing, but their craftsmanship 
was so rudimentary that after they 
had racked their brains for several 
centuries, the best that they could do was to build houses 
with next to no windows and chimneys, and admit the 
pigs, cows and chickens to the living room during in- 
clement weather. 


‘xe is something about the climate of 
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The Knack of View Wrecking 


te early New Englander, on the contrary, went at 
once to the heart of the problem with consummate skill. 
He placed the front of his house close against a main- 
traveled road, with the back facing toward the ocean or 
the mountains or any other view to which he had access. 
He then located the front parlor, which was opened only 
for funerals, in the front of the house, and further en- 
hanced its uselessness by planting lilacs to eliminate the 
possibility of seeing anything from the lower windows, 
and elms to kill the outlook from the upper windows. 
Having thus forced the inhabitants to live in the rear of 
the house, he obscured the outlook from a part of the rear 
by permitting a long woodshed and repository for dis- 
carded furniture to grow out of the kitchen: and at the 
end of this growth he placed a tremendous barn, large 
enough to hold three times as many cows, horses and 
chickens as he ever expected to have, to say nothing of 


The Old and Hideous Barn From Which 
Was Evolved the Dobeless Dobe House 
Shown at Right 


Za. 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


five times as much hay as his livestock could possibly eat 

in three years’ time. This barn so successfully obscured 

the remainder of the view that the sun was rarely visible 

from the back windows of a New England farmhouse for 

more than forty-five minutes on the longest day of the year. 
This knack of view wrecking has been inherited by an 

uncomfortably large number of the descendants of the 
early New Englanders; but owing to the fact that New 
England now has three times as many barns as it needs, 
because of the view-obscuring propensities of the old 
settlers, the present generation is doing its view wreck- 
ing with garages. 

Owing further to the fact that New England families 
have begun to live in the fronts of their houses, and be- 
cause of the lack of space between the fronts of the 
houses and the road, present-day New Englanders fre- 
quently prefer to deface their neighbors’ views, rather 
than their own, by cleverly shoving their garages into 
the exact center of their neighbors’ vista. 

In the ordinary course of literary composition it would 
never occur to me to bring these facts to the attention 
of the general public, or to mention in any except the 
most casual way my efforts to escape the ingenuity and 
astuteness of several sterling New England view wreck- 
ers. Of late years, however, it has gradually seeped into 
my consciousness that authors who have reached a cer- 
tain point in their careers are compelled by some irre- 
sistible inner urge to build a new house and write about 
it. Sometimes they write about it in order to tell how 
they did it, and sometimes they write about it in order 
to get an excuse to write about themselves. 


Now it is possi- 
ble and even proba- 
ble that I have not 
yet reached the 
point in my career 
at which I am com- 
pelled to inform a 
palpitating world 
concerning the in- 
timate details of 
my most recent 
building operation; 
but there is a bare 
chance that if I 
write prematurely 
about house con- 
struction in the 
manner common to 
the most promi- 
nent authors, my 
career will be so 
impressed by my 
enterprise that it 
will leap forward 
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like a startled fawn and land with a gratify 
thud on the point at which it is legitimate fo, 
author to embalm his ability as a builder in 
he conceives to be deathless prose—if I m: 
myself clear. Furthermore, being a New Englander by 
and upbringing, I am filled with generous impulses 
as is widely known, stand at the extreme top of the ligt 
things that New Englanders are generous with—and [| 
consequently impelled to pass on my house-building 
periences for the benefit of those whose laudable ambit 
it is to build economically. 

To fall face first into the heart of the matter, then, 1 
small house in Maine was heavily afflicted with the p 
vailing New England curse of barns. 

On one side of my house, completely obscuring the yj 
of fairly commodious golf links, was one of the largest a 
most hideous barns ever perpetrated in the barn belt. 
had originally been constructed to house—or rather, 
barn—a matter of some fifty horses in the days when 
voluptuous New England pastime consisted of ridi 
forty miles in one day in a buckboard, and then spendi 
the next three days getting the dust out of the ears a 
nasal passages, and the kinks out of the backbone and liy 


An Ideal Spot for Hysterics 


NG THE place of the horse in the scenery of New Engla 
was taken by gasoline-filling stations, fried-clam stan 
and Tourists Accommodated signs, the barn was aequir 
by an alert New Englander, who made it into a six-fami 
garage by inserting six doorways in its none too stur 
side. Somewhere in the vicinity of the Rutherford 
Hayes Administration the barn had been painted a sicke 
ing yellow with revolting red trimmings; and this a 
mirable color scheme was neatly enhanced when its ni 
owner painted its six large doors 
poisonous green. > 
With the passage of the years, mor 
over, a heavy growth of alders h: 
sprung up around the barn; and t 
land on which it stood had revert 
to a stagnant morass, populated | 
abandoned cats and millions of ma 
eating mosquitoes. This morass W 
a popular repository for tin cans, pr 
historic corsets, discarded automobi 
parts, old mattresses, broken bottl 
and junk of divers descriptions. As 
vista it was not so good; but it ma 
an excellent retiring spot for a pers 
who wanted to have a good cry. 
At the time our story opens, tl 
barn was occupied by several chau 
feurs who arose at seven o’clock in tl 
morning to race their motors, pour 
on heavy pieces of metal with sled, 
hammers, and exchange confidena 
above the roaring of their engines: 
to what Agnes had said last nigh 
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the Old Man expected one to spend one’s life sitting 

fiat of the house and waiting for him to do nothing, or 
ny heir machines got only nine miles to a gallon. 

» barn was furthermore supplied on both sides with 
(ho, which caused nurses and fond parents to lead 
ejdarling little kiddies out into the fields abreast of it 
dacite them to shout words and phrases at the barn 
tit the words and phrases would be echoed back to 
er The little darlings found this sport, so fascinating 
airom nine in the morning until seven in the evening, 
i. the lunch hour, there was at least one beautiful 
dc: squared off beside the barn, yelling at the top of his 
nf “Hello! Shut up! 
ry Shut up! I won’t shut up! 
ne aliar! Shut up!” 
Othe other side of my home was a commodious garage 
aioused an industrious and cheery chauffeur. He also 
9; at an early hour in the morning, raced his motor 
yeshly for an hour and listened to it admiringly, and 
el spent the rest of the morning attempting to hammer 
t dent in his rear mud guard to the accompaniment 
syenetratingly whistled rendition of What’ll I Do? 
Aparently the automobile on which he labored was the 
0s staunchly built machine that ever left a factory; 
» e energy he devoted to pounding the mud guard was 
fent to reduce the Rock of Gibraltar to cobble- 
3; yet two entire summers of pounding failed to 
m7e the dent to his satisfaction. 


Shut up yourself! You’re a 
Get out! Shut up! 


A Barrage of Garages 


WS chauffeur had won many friends in the vicinity 
4 | his amiability; and nursemaids frequently brought 
e little charges to him so that he could amuse them by 

thing up and down his runway and roaring that he 

is: bear. He also cared for the cat of the household 

r hich he chauffed, and when he had any odd moments 

awere not occupied by dent pounding or playing bear 

yuld call the cat in a mellow second-tenor voice. All 

e things, strictly speaking, were not unpleasant in 

eselves; but they were of little assistance to me in my 

i) attempts to earn a comfortable 

i: by writing chatty little articles 

eis TheSound and Smells of Jugo- 

42, and How to Tell the Wines 

c. the Poisons in the Balkans. 

1 complicate this state of affairs, 
aiable neighbor suddenly erupted 

ta garage and, true to the good 
lew England tradition, placed it 

aly opposite my front gate—not, 

i sure, from any spiteful motive, 

toecause of the long-standing 

€ of the New England climate on 

‘any temporary and permanent 

sients. The garage was so far re- 

9d from its owner’s home that 
ewner was obliged to walk twenty 
irty yards to the top of a hill and 

0; imploringly for the chauffeur 

uever he was needed; but due to 

e orkings of the climate on the New 

land brain, it apparently never 

cred to the owner to place the 
rye anywhere else. 
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Searcely had this last vista destroyer been erected when 
my secret agents brought me the glad information that 
three local barn hounds were competing for the privilege 
of purchasing the large, hideous barn, and that their inten- 
tions were to turn it into (1) a fifty-car garage, (2) a 
moving-picture palace, and (3) a hand laundry. Since I 
had no desire to spend the rest of my days in an asylum 
for the violently insane—which would have been my 
certain fate if a fifty-car garage, a moving-picture palace 
or a hand laundry had sprung into being in the immediate 
foreground—I purchased the barn myself. 

Having acquired this large and repulsive property, and 
having expressed myself with some fluency on several 
occasions prior to its acquisition as being in favor of a law 
to eliminate all 
barns from the 
scenery of New 
England, I was 
obliged to do some- 
thing with the ut- 
most vigor and en- 
thusiasm. My first 
plans for the dis- 
position of the barn 
were sufficiently 
modest to make a 
violet by a mossy 
stone, half hidden 
from the eye, look, 
by comparison, too 
brazen for words. 
I would, I thought, 
build myself a lit- 
tle vine-covered 
garage out of the 
lumber in the barn, 
and add to it a lit- 
tle room into which 
I could crawl and 
write during the 
summer months, 


when the arrival of 
a visitor every two 
hours frequently 
threatenedto shoot 
a series of yawning 
wounds in my lit- 
erary output and 
resulting income. 

There may have 
been, in the back 
of my head, the 
thought that if I 
built a workroom 
out of a building 
that was formerly 
occupied by horses 
I would soon be 
able to work like 
ahorse. Theremay 
have been this 
thought; and 
again, there may 
not have been. One 
thing is certain: It 
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At Left—The Courtyard and the Eight« 
Cent Tiles 


is the setting down of thoughts like this, even though they 
didn’t occur to the setter down until he began to write 
about himself, that makes real literature out of what 
would otherwise be just plain writing. 

Let’s see; where were we? Well, at any rate, when I 
looked more carefully at the enormous mass of lumber in 
my purchase—the finely seasoned two-by-sixes and six- 
by-sixes and six-by-eights, and the thousands of feet of 
sound pine boards—and at the scores of windows and 
doors and hinges and planks, I realized that there was 
enough material in it to build a tabernacle. At the same 
time it dawned on my frugal New England conscience 
that if the material wasn’t used it-would have to be thrown 
away; and from that moment I was doomed to use it up, 
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The Dobeless Dobe Fireplace 


even though I bankrupted myself in 
the attempt. 

I will say at this juncture, without 
revealing too much of the plot of my 
narrative, that the only unused por- 
tions of the old barn, when I had fin- 
ished with it, consisted of a large piece 
of chicken wire, fifteen pairs of rusty 
hinges, five windows with broken 
panes, and thirty-seven cents’ worth 
of kindling wood. 


Neighbors and Knockers 


N THE drawing up of my second 

set of plans I was somewhat handi- 
capped by the desire to build a house 
that would baffle the persons who like 
to pound on front doors until they 
are admitted, or until the door breaks 
down. 

The conventional house, as con- 
structed in New England, has a front 
door so handy to the knuckles of all 
passers-by that not to knock on it is 
almost a mark of snobbery. Much 
as I desired to be conventional and to build a strictly 
New England-type house therefore, I figured that the 
labors which I expected to perform in it would progress 
most satisfactorily with the smallest possible number of 
interruptions. I thought for a time of building a house 
that could be entered only through the chimney, but I 
soon saw that this was not practicable. Fortunately I 
had recently returned from a trip to Arizona, New Mexico 
and California, where the early residents built simple— 
and therefore beautiful—homes out of dobe mud, and 
frequently inclosed their front yards with high walls in 
which was placed a sort of preliminary front door. On this 
preliminary front door, provided-it was closed and barred, 
weary travelers could pound with fists, sticks, rocks and 
other blunt instruments for hours on end without disturbing 
the persons in the house itself—provided they didn’t want 
to be disturbed. 

After a time, therefore, the thought came to me that my 
house would only be used during the summer months, so 
that it would be occupied during weather conditions simi- 
lar to those that caused the early settlers of Southwestern 
America to build dobe houses. Consequently it was 
permissible for me to build a New England version of the 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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ND that,” said the big man with a flourish of his 

A cigar, ‘‘is final. Absolutely final! Not a thin dime 

more. Not even the price of a newspaper so you can 

read about the way the Government is making it tougher 
for you sniffers. Take it or leave. Quick!” 

The mouth of the other twitched convulsively. A thin, 
pasty-faced man, his eyes tried to glare as his hands flut- 
tered over the buttons of his soiled plaid vest. 

“You're a dirty dog, Ambrose,’”’ he said after a moment, 
and the lifeless quality of the words was in sharp contrast 
with the muscular activity of his face and hands. “‘A big, 
well-fed, safe-playing dirty dog. You ain’t got the nerve 
of a—you ain’t got ——” 

“But I have got fifteen hundred in cash,” interrupted 
the big man softly. “Cash in nice small bills. A—a pile of 
little white papers can be bought with fifteen hundred 
iron boys, Fish—for cash.” 

The pasty-faced man sucked air through clenched and 
yellowed teeth. His eyes darted nervously about the room, 
probed the bare walls and the golden-oak desk which sep- 
arated the two chairs, then came suddenly to the smiling 
face of the big man. “Make it two grand,’”’ he whined, 
“Gimme a chance to lay off for a while. What kind of a 
pence is that—for fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
stuff?” 

The big man yawned and maneuvered a smoke ring 
toward the dangling electric light over the desk. 

“Why should I take a ten per cent deal,’ the pasty- 
faced man broke out in a sudden snarl at the big man’s in- 
difference, “‘an’ ninety per cent of the risk at the same 
time? Whose gat is liable to snap in your fat face for what 
you do? Answer me that, Ambrose? What fattie is liable 
to throw you into the peach basket when you turn the 
corner? Be fair. Make it two grand.” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Bighteen.” 
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**No. Sorry.’’ He Turned to Move Into the Bank as the 


Youth Began to Mumble Something Else. 


Turned and 


Then Halted Abruptly as He Came in Contact With a 
Heavy Body Bearing Down From the Direction of the 


“Fifteen.” 

“Seventeen?” 

The big man yawned again. 

“Sixteen then?” 

The big man removed his glistening shoes from the tele- 
phone book which lay on the desk and slowly sat erect. His 
smile was no longer in evidence and his cigar writhed above 
his jutting jaw like an animal in a steel trap. 

“Fifteen,” he snapped. ‘“‘Fifteen or take up your little 
package of stuff and get out of here. If fifteen isn’t enough, 
why go an’ get more—somewhere else. Go an’—an’ get a 
thousand. Who will handle bonds in this burg? Who 
knows a Liberty Bond from a patent-medicine testi- 
monial?”’ 

“T could sell them myself. I could ——’ 

“Bedtime stories. The minute you put your foot into 
a brokerage office they would take one long look and 
call for the bulls. Wouldn’t even bother to ask you what 
you wanted or look up the serial numbers of the stuff you 
wanted to sell if they did ask you what you wanted. And 
you know it just as you know—along with all the other 
boys—that the place to get the best prices for—er—mislaid 
securities is from William J. Ambrose—the man with the 
technic.” 

The big man grinned. 

But no answering smile illuminated the face of his 
listener. 

“An’ that’s that,’ concluded the big man. 

The pasty-faced man said but one thing more. “‘A man 
is pretty low when he steals from a thief.”” It was a last 
muttered effort that disturbed the big man not at all. He 
continued to grin. 

“Well?” 

“‘Gimme the money.” 

With the aid of a hairy thumb and deft forefinger the 
big man removed a heaping handful of small bills. He 


Bank Doors 


pushed the collection across the desk, using a broken ru 
with the ease of a Continental croupier. 

“Pretty nice little profit for you—eh, Fish?” . 

The pasty-faced man fumbled the currency into what 
more prosperous times had been a tobacco pouch. 

“Why rub it in, Ambrose? You know who gets t 
profit on any deal that comes to you—and so does ever 
body else.” 

“T suppose you think the difference between fifte 
hundred and fifteen thousand is pure velvet.” 

“T know it is.” 

Mr. William Ambrose lit a fresh cigar from the fray 
stump of its predecessor and regarded the achieveme 
tolerantly. ‘Sure you do,” he admitted, “and so dc 
every cheap crook that needs a middleman to turn Jw 
into cash. Hand over those bonds. Much obliged. Ni‘ 
how would you think I would go abeut cashing in on tl 
stuff?” 

“Sell it?.”’ 

‘Mr. Ambrose laughed loudly. | 

The pasty-faced man, funds in hand, was not dispos 
to join the merriment. | 

“Funny, ain’t it, when the joke is all one way? So! 
snicker.” 

“You bet it is. Just listen to this if you think the ga! 
is nothing but aces full. In the first place I have to g0 0V 
to a town like Chi. That costs money. Then I have to op 
a savings account in a bank. That takes money. Ther 
have to keep adding to that account for two or thi’ 
months. That takes money and in the meantime t 
money is tied up together with the money I paid or 
you. Three months at the least with all outgo before! { 
a cent back. What do you think of that?” | 

“A long lay,’’ the pasty-faced man admitted, a” 
nervously on the table. ; 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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38, HOLLISTER poured her husband his coffee. 
A pretty little thing, Carol Hollister, with wide, 
. childlike eyes and bister-brown hair, permanently 
< by Nature. 
Sell salad!’”” At Stephen Hollister’s approval she 
« Then as his eye caught hers, behold, you witnessed 
tosis. Her look deified and enthroned him. Gladly 
‘reservedly it acknowledged his divine descent, and 
“7 gave hint of her own lineage. Ah! A spiritual 
~jant of Penelope, Griselda and the late bride of 
»2eter, the Pumpkin Eater. 
ve sure, there was nothing in her appearance, from 
tvish bob to the lattice-work pumps, which you could 
eilled obsolete. 
ceverything else about her identified her as the old- 
ied girl. All those glorious privileges which the new 
_ has wrested from an androcentric civilization: A 
1 the government, marital equalities, which, though 
yften leave a Lucy Stone bruise upon the tender 
of romance, had brought a richer unfoldment to 
‘omanhood; all these were, as far as Carol was 
eed, a total loss. Indeed, you saw that those chains 
-made tyranny which the feminine movement 
«¢ out of with the dust ruffle she wore with pride and 
ness rejoicing. 
/jubilantly, now, as her husband hid himself behind 
oeck quotations, she peeped under the tablecloth. 
61 by its valance, an electric waffle iron attached to a 
| lug gleamed on a low taboret. Quickly she turned 
bswitch; quickly, when the other glanced up, dropped 
eth. Then rising, gurgled, ‘‘Oh, Stevie. Surprise des- 
! nly take two minutes.” 
rther gurgle took her out of the room into a one- 
%ger kitchenette. Getting down a blue mixing bowl, 


she broke two eggs in it; while from the other room came 
Stephen Hollister’s voice at the phone. 


“Hello. Nichol’s apartment? Oh, that 
you, Allen? No, wanted to speak to Fred. 
Movie? No, nothing important. Just wanted to 


tell him I’d about decided to take a little flyer’’—a man- 
of-affairs accent—‘‘in that oil deal we’ve been investi- 
gating. . Good. Say, boy, you oughta see 
the geologist’s report. . . One thousand acres right 
next to the Inter-continental holdings. And d’ye see the 
quotes on old I. C. tonight? Yeah. Already got a 
hole started ey 

This conversation, though secretly pitched, was still 
audible in the kitchen. Carol, however, heard nothing but 
the whir of a beater as it spumed up the whites of two 
eggs. When later she entered with the bowl, her husband 
hung up; but as he started to her, a request for a handker- 
chief redirected him into the bedroom—a delay which 
gave time to pour in the batter, so that when he returned 
the primed waffle iron stood on the table, an impressive, 
silvery oblong. 

“Well, what’s the trick dessert?’’ as he crossed; then as 
he sighted the griddle, ‘“‘Hot waffles! Oh, mamma!”’ 

The anticipatory grin bared strong white teeth which 
seemed a suitable accessory to his Saxon blondness and 
lean athleticity. Quite a good-looking chap, Stephen Hol- 
lister, if you happened to care for that washed-out type. 
Just twenty-four, by the way. 

*“And looky, lovie. Real maple sirup!” 

“Oh, papa!’’ Smacked lips which smoothed to frame 
sternly, “‘But I didn’t know you knew howto make waffles, 
young woman!”’ 

“Oh, after I heard Martha say that was your favorite 


vegetable, I got her recipe and ——” 


—By Doroth Jagers 


“Well, bless its heart!’’ The waffle fancier rose to give 
her a lordly kiss. ‘Always thinking of her old man!” 

After an ecstatic smile, Carol opened the griddle to turn 
its contents with, ‘‘And looky, dear. Isn’t that slick, the 
way it opens back?” 

“You bet!’”? An expert examination educed further ap- 
proval. ‘Perfect ball-bearing movement. In fact, not 
what you’d call a sadiron by any means.”’ He reached 
over to open it again, but checked by an admonitory tap, 
opened the paper instead. ‘Certainly fine of sis to lend it 
to you.” 

“Oh, it isn’t Martha’s. Much nicer. You see, hers only 
cost ten dollars and this cost twenty-two.” 

““Twenty-two?’’ He dropped the paper. 

“Yes.’”’ A flush preluded a stammered ‘‘On t-time. You 
see’’—skimming across to a buffet—‘‘I saw an ad where 
you—er—send in your name and some references and they 
send you the iron on approval, and this contract.’”’ From a 
top drawer she extracted a paper. “‘And you have your 
husband or some responsible party sign it and ef 

During this speech Hollister’s eyes had flashed a Jovian 
lightning; and now in his voice sounded a Jovian thunder. 
“So!” The word hoisted him to his feet. ‘So, you’re at it 
again!”’ 

“Why—er—what do you m-mean?”’ 

“You know what I mean!”’ dramatically. “‘Didn’t I tell 
you when you got that fireless cooker on time’’—falsetto 
mimicry—‘“‘that I was through!’’ A stride across the 
room. ‘Which means I’ll not sign that contract and I'll 
see that no other irresponsible party does.” 

As he flung himself on the divan his wife studied him in 
abashed silence. Then, with a Griselda meekness, ‘“‘Oh, of 
course, if you begrudge the money 2s 

“Haven’t I told you it isn’t the money —— 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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“‘D’ye Suppose,’’ He Said, ‘‘That’s Willetts Coming?”’ 
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Yonigit at th 


HE sun was 
sinking into 
the tree tops 


on the wooded 
Missouri shore, 
plating the Missis- 
sippi with silver 
and gold. Tied to 
the Kentucky 
shore, its texas 
level with the high 
bank, the show 
boat, French’s 
New Sensation, 
the oldest trouba- 
dour of the rivers, 
and its towboat 
tugged gently at 
their lines, no one 
visible aboard. 
Inshore, but out 
of view, the vil- 
lage of Wickliffe, 
Kentucky, not 
large enough to 
support a picture 
show, drowsed in 
the doldrums of a 
summer late after- 
noon. Once the 
town had stood 
where the show 
boat now washed 
lazily, but the 
Mississippi, 
changing its chan- 
nel overnight, had 
gnawed at the 
Kentucky shore 
until Wickliffe’s 
bricks, its main 
street and the rail- 
road itself had 
caved and slipped 
with sudden 
splashes and ker- 
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The Third Boat, Capt. Callie French Commanding, at a Monongahela River Landing, 1898 
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bare feet a; 
bramble-serate} 
legs prancing, 
youngest tu: 
bling to the di 
and beingsnatet 
to his bowleg 


St. Paul, and if 
season proy 
good would di 
back the Mis: 
sippi’s enti 
length, playing 
lower reaches a 
the bayousof Li 
isiana in the w 
ter, perhaps e\ 


chunks into the muddy tide, and the town and railroad had_ keyboard to protect his skin as far as possible from the working into virgin territory vaguely reported to have bi 


retreated to a new stand higher on the hill. 


Twotumbling snaking jets of live steam, and stopped to mop his stream- opened by a new canal straying off from New Orleans 


and eyeless brick buildings and the abandoned frame depot ing face before each new tune. The modern calliope is Port Arthur and the Sabine River of Texas. 
peered from weedy jungles, marking the last unconquered operated with compressed air, with no such hazard of Thirteen other show boats are roaming the rivers of 
parboiling for the operator, but this is a graybeard among Ohio-Mississippi system, and one the sheltered waters 


line of the old town. 


The bank revealed only a dog preoccupied with his fleas, _calliopes. 


tidewater North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland. TI 


and five children in faded and bedraggled one-piece print- And on the bank the five children danced in a mad wild main traveled road is the Ohio from Pittsburgh to 
goods dresses, the barefooted and gypsy offspring of a _ ecstasy and shrieked their annual delight at the return of region of Paducah, Kentucky, and the Ohio’s tributan 
squatter living in a derailed Illinois Central box car near romance, their calico dresses billowing and their tough the Monongahela to Fairmont, West Virginia, the K 


by the water’s edge, their ages 
from two to seven. They 
played aimlessly, with an oc- 
casional backward glance at 
the show boat. 


The Calliope Soloist 


MAN appeared on the 

deck of the towboat, 
glancing at his watch, 
mounted the ladder to the top 
deck and began to fiddle with 
valves on the calliope. First 
a jet of water, then small 
bursts of steam and a trial 
note here and there on the 
scale. At his first appearance 
the five children, under the 
leadership of the oldest, a girl 
of seven, joined hands in a 
Maypole circle and waited 
breathlessly like runners on 
their mark. 

The man at the calliope 
boredly pulled heavy canvas 
gloves on his hands, came 
down with a piercing chord on 
the keyboard of the steam 
piano, like the whistles of a 
factory town blowing six 
o’clock in discordant chorus, 
and thestrains of I’ma Yankee 
Doodle Boy blared and echoed 
from bluff to bluff. He played 
with his body pulled back and 
his face half turned from the 


Ship’s Company of the Fourth and Present New Sensation 


awha to Montgomery, | 
Muskingum and the K 
tucky ae far as the locks | 
carry them, the Green, and 
up the Tennessee to Sav 
nah, Tennessee; their seai 
roughly from March to! 
vember. They form astral 
and colorful division of | 
American theater, virtui 
unknown except to dwel 
of the valleys they ply, tho! 
their history dates back 
least as far as 1817. Bro 
way knows them not, 
though they have pla 
dramas before the same Pp) 
have been seen in New Y' 
and our literature has 0° 
looked their romantic | 
and present. Virtually 
only use ever made of tl 
in’ fiction is to be founc 
David Graham Phillips’ 
san Lenox. | 
At dusk, festoons of elec 
lights strung about the }! 
Sensation like pop-¢ 
strings on a Christmas 
burst into blaze, the call 
shrieked again, the sea’ 
light played upon stream 
bank, and the vanguard 0! 
audience began to filter d/ 
the levee road afoot an 
automobile. Half an 
later the cars were Pp 


BD n the bank, and the dust of the road danced in the 
adghts of a continuing procession arriving from the 
rato 


T}, show boat is 140 feet long, with a 42.5-foot beam, 
s eater a superstructure slightly shorter and narrower, 


t .proximating the dimensions of a small-town opera 

us A gangplank extends from the bank to the platform, 

to hich the box office and the lobby look out. The seats 

, fding opera chairs. There are nine hundred and fifty 

al the bulk of them on the lower floor, which rises at a 
, 


n Interior of Sensation No. 2, the 
Former Eugene Robinson Boat 


yangle. The balcony is narrow 
dhe boxes mere continuations of 
‘ie box office prices are seventy- 
eents for the lower floor, thirty 
lifty cents for the balcony and 
<7 eents for the boxes, and the 
a fills rapidly. The stage has a 
of twenty feet and a depth of 
ee, Atits rear, and opening onto 
a the quarters of the married cou- 
<nd the single women, serving as 
i living and dressing rooms. The 
¢ men live aboard the towboat. 
© also are the kitchen and the 
'Z room. 


| Artists and Artisans 


‘ERE are twenty in the ship’s 
mpany and only the engineer 
ihe occasional pilot do not play 
t part in the theater. Captain- 
/»r Menke is in the box office sell- 
‘ickets, his brother at the door 
l:'ting them. The fireman has left 
dilers to sell candy, peanuts and 
ing gum in the aisles. Later he 
0 backstage to work the switchboard and the curtain. 
‘deck-hand-night-watchman and the cook’s assistant 
‘vaiter have put on uniform coats and become ushers, 
een until overture time by the trap drummer in the 
Olece orchestra. The drummer and Jim Bonham, 
‘tor and black-face comedian, emerge at suppertime 
_ green-smeared overalls in which they were painting 
at forty cents an hour extra. Harry Sutton, who par- 
| twice daily at the calliope, has become the pianist, the 
} half of the orchestra. The stage was set in March to 
mset, and needs no hands. The two acts and the vaude- 
are played before the same set and each player is 
abe for such properties as he or she employs. 
the vaudeville olio later the cook will do a female 
eo act, coming before the curtain in a red wig 
Y wardrobe that sets the very catfish in the stream to 
ting. He sings two pert songs in a voice that fails to 
‘ beyond Row B, but he is a boss cook and he cooks 
on condition that he may also act. This is his fifth 
SSlve season in the galley of the Sensation, and his 
ders boast that he is the best chef on the river. If he 
act, they are prepared to indulge him. 
te bill is Andy Gump, a musical comedy bearing some 
are relationship to Sidney Smith’s cartoon’ strip. 
ilties are not a normal expense of show boats. What 
ke they often appropriate, changing the title for dis- 
on and the lines to fit river limitations, but Mr. Menke 


A Rehearsal on Sensation No.! 


is paying Gus Hill lawful tribute for the river rights to 
Andy Gump and seeing to it that no rival poaches upon 
his preserves. When the script arrived Director Bonham 
reported it barren of comedy and proposed to liven it up 
with bits from half a dozen old minstrel acts and after-pieces. 

“Go ahead,’”’ agreed Menke. “All I want is the name. 
That’s what will bring them.’”’ And the name, the music 
and Andy’s putty nose are about all that remain. 

All the principals double in the olio. Cooper and Shaw, 
who are respectively Andy Gump and right wing of the 
chorus, and Scott 
and Lamar, Dutch 
comedian and prin- 
cipal, are recruits 
from vaudeville. 
DirectorBonham,a 
veteran trouper 
who played the 
Adams floating 
theater on the At- 
lantic last season, 
and his wife, who 
is Min Gump, give 
a third song, dance 
and dialogue act. 
Norman Kester, 
who is Chester 
Gump, and his wife 
of the chorus, do 
things on a trapeze. 
On the river they 
are billed as Jack 
and Jill. Thereisno 
loss of caste in play- 
ing the river, but 
the boat-show pay 
is smaller, and 


bookers and man- 
agers are quick to 
use such an advan- 
tage. 

“You played the 
river for forty-five 
dollars a team,’’ 
they will argue, ig- 
noring the fact that 
the forty-five dol- 
lars is net and that 
a season on the 
river is a vacation 
to the trouper. 

One of the cho- 
rus, still retaining 
something of her 
English accent, can 
play tunes on saws 
and combs and 
bells disguised as 
flowers, and makes 
the fifth act of the 
vaudeville. There 
are six in the cho- 
rus—rather there 
were six until one 
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eloped at Paducah with the night watchman and then 
there were five. The eloper is not missed on the nar- 
row stage. Their costumes are not many, but they are 
neat and pretty; their steps are not intricate, but they 
dance earnestly, well and in unison. When Harry Sutton 
comes down hardest and fastest on the piano, the fast- 
flying feet of the five literally rock the boat. One of the 
five, a tall, taciturn and handsome girl who has no line to 
speak, is David Graham Phillips’ heroine to the life. The 
illusion is so strong that you expect her momentarily to 
step out of line and sing in a sweet, untrained soprano 
Suwanee River and The Blue Alsatian Mountains, as did 
Susan Lenox on the Burlingham Floating Palace of Thes- 
pians at the landing of Bethlehem, Indiana, and you won- 
der if, like Susan, she is headed up the unpaved road to 
Broadway and to stardom. 


Playing Only the Smaller Towns 


HE audience, largely family groups, with two rows of 

unaccompanied boys in the balcony, is decorous. There 
is no whistling from the balcony, no stamping of feet, no 
catcalls, and from the stage no “blue”’ lines or broad sit- 
uations. The spectators are undemonstrative, but as they 
go they remark to one another and to the Menke brothers, 
“That was a right good show.” 

At dawn the steamer will tow the Sensation up the Mis- 
sissippi ten or twelve miles to Birds Point, Missouri. The 
boat moves at dawn to escape the winds. With its high, 
dry-goods-box lines, the wind is the first hazard in naviga- 
tion, more so than mud bars. No tug can pull the show 
boat against a head wind or a high cross wind. The jumps 
range from five to seventy miles, with fifteen miles as a 
mean. There are no matinées on the rivers. The boat 
show’s patrons have no time to kill of afternoons. Birds 
Point is even smaller than Wickliffe—half a dozen build- 
ings. Later in the week the Sensation will play Cape 
Girardeau, a town of 12,000. Thesize 
of the audiences will be much the 
same, for in this gasoline age the cars 
come in from thirty miles in the back 
country. The coughing and roaring 
of two hundred cars and a little flock 
of motorboats as the night’s perform- 
ance closes are as impressive in their 
way as the after-theater jam on 
Broadway. Sometimes the night’s 
stand is a mere tree to tie to and 
a path wide enough for a flivver 
to navigate. Cape Girardeau marks 
the limit in the other direction. The 
larger towns pay their homage to 
Hollywood. The Sensation, for in- 
stance, plays Mound City, Illinois, 
but tows past Cairo, the capital of the 
delta that lies at the Ohio’s conjunc- 
tion with the greater river. 

The advance man travels a week 
ahead, billing the river towns and the 
back country. Competition is keen, 
and itineraries are not broadcast lest 
the other fellow get there first. 

Two other Menke brothers operate 
the Golden Rod, largest and finest 
(Continued on Page 39) 


A Minstrel Opening on Mrs. French’s Boat, J. A. Coburn Interiocutor 
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ettyW 


’M through with men,” Letty assured herself 
| seriously. “I’m through with men, allright!” 

She ran a comb pensively through her but- 
tercup hair. “I’m through with men.” She 
ventured it aloud, but in a tone discreetly low- 
ered in order not to reach her mother, working in the pansy 
bed beneath her window. 

“T’m through with men.” She repeated it a fourth time, 
introducing a slight tremolo this time and finishing with a 
little nod that was like a sad, definite period. She moved 
slowly to the mirror and glanced in, hoping by artful 
luistrionic measures to supply something lacking in the 
tragedy and finality of that tone. ‘I’m through with 
men.” Her lips moved in bitter renunciation. Her eyes 
darkened. 

Gracefully she moved away from the mirror again. 
Slowly she sank into a cushioned chair by the window. 
She pondered her decision and there was something lan- 
guishing, as indeed was fitting, in her pose. A girl who at 
nineteen was through with men! Not many girls had run 
the—Letty wrinkled her nose—what was it? Oh, yes, 
gamut of experience. Not many girls had run the gamut 
of experience at nineteen. What difference would it make 
in her, she wondered? Already she felt older, wiser. She 
thought with some pity and some weariness 


of the girls of her crowd and their dates. For 
Letty Cranmer all that was over. A deep, 
basic change had come over her nature. She 


had been shaken, yes, shaken to 
the depths. 

“Poor Letty Cranmer,” folks 
would say, and then would lower 
their voices to whisper: ‘Yes, 
you know—yes, she’s the one. 
Kngaged three times in one sea- 
son and disappointed every time. 
Yes, it was cruel, but then some- 
times it seems all life is cruel. 
Yes, she had such high ideals for 
them. And now they say she’s 
through with men. I know— 
so young—it isashame. They 
say her mother feared for her 
reason for a time. Yes, feared 
for her reason. ‘Too deep an 
emotional experience,’ Doctor 
Roberts said.” 

Letty leaned forward en- 
tranced. Her eyes lighted up. 
“Her mother feared for her rea- 
son. ‘Too deep an emotional 
experience,’ Doctor Roberts 
said.” Of course that’s the sort 
of things they’d besaying. Why 
not? Probably her mother would 
fear for her reason when she saw 
how she was taking this thing, 
how changed she was. Probably 
Doctor Roberts would say too 
deep an emotional experience. 
Letty frowned with the difficulty 
of harmonizing those words with 
the little she knew of Doctor 
Roberts. She frowned with the difficulty of imagin- 
ing her mother and Doctor Roberts in conference. 

But she persevered. 

“Sometimes I fear for her reason, I really do,” her mother 
would say over and over again in the course of this con- 
ference. 

“Too deep an emotional experience, I’m afraid,’’ was the 
response which recurred again and again in Doctor Rob- 
erts’ grave voice. 

“Letty! Letty!’ 

Letty roused herself reluctantly. Her mother might at 
least lower her voice at a time like this. 

“Phone, Letty,’’ Mrs. Cranmer sang. 
sang. That was the only word for it. 

Letty frowned. She moved slowly across her room, the 
dainty prettiness of which had but this day turned to dust 
and ashes in her mouth. She stole another glance mirror- 
ward and drooped still more. She moved haltingly to the 
head of the stairs and stopped there to meditate. She took 
the steps slowly. 

She had changed. Where was the thrill that had used to 
send her hurtling through the house at the first faint ting 
of the telephone? Where was it now? 

“Letty speaking,” she said languidly. 


Yes, actually 


“Oh, is that you, 


Ardis? No, I’m afraid not, Ardis. No, I 
really can’t. Date? No, not that. Well, if 
you must know, Ardis, Ted and I have broken off. aan 
Yes, honestly, I gave him back his ring. No, 


Ardis, don’t do that. . . . No, no other man in town. ear 


WWW 
ANY 


AN 
\ 


Ge 


“Tes a Tragedy, 
That’s What it 
Is,’’ She Res 
peated—Awed— 

Sympathetic 


Well, if you must know, Ardis. 


I’m through with 


men. . Iam, Ardis. No, I’m serious. I 
really am. You'd feel that way too. I am. I’m 
through with men. . . .” 


There was more of this. There was fifteen minutes of it 
all told. Ten or fifteen times Letty reiterated her mournful 
phrase, ‘I’m through with men.”” Her mother appeared in 
the doorway once. “For goodness’ sake, Letty,’’ was on the 
tip of her tongue. But something, possibly it was the sheer 
strickenness of Letty’s attitude, stopped her. She shrugged 
and went away again. 

When Letty finally left the phone it was in a glow of 
satisfaction. She had done a good morning’s work. Ardis 
Grey knew that she was through with men, and what Ardis 
Grey knew the entire town of Cheswick would know in due 
time. 

“The girl who was through with men. The girl who was 
through with men.’’ Letty closed her eyes. She ascended 
the stairs slowly, repeating a certain phrase at every third 
step. 

It was a good phrase, she decided. It was almost as 
good as ‘‘feared for her reason.” It rang in Letty’s ears 
through the remainder of the afternoon. She heard it mur- 
mured pityingly and felt the pitying eyes of older Cheswick 
women upon her. She heard it breathed wonderingly, and 
felt the awed and respectful—and a little envious—eyes of 
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Cheswick girls. She heard it muttered pi 
by the young men of Cheswick to whom. 
become, miraculously, even more des 
reason of having made herself unattai 
“The girl who was 

with men.” 


That evening 
to a movie with 
son. Neither one 
could have told muc 
the continuity of AH 
or a Lover as th 
arm in arm up Mg 1 
to the Cosmopolitay 
Store. Gen was in t 
white flannel, Letty 
as befitted a girl wi 
through with men 
mourning, exactly, 

Gen’s  light-ha 
were wide upon Le’ 
listened for the se 
eighth time that ever 
the tragedy of the gir 
was through with me 

Gen was prop 
pressed. 

“You’re so yo 
was her awed whispe 

Gen’s wide h: 


another in Gen’s 
quick mind. What po 
ties didn’t life hold { 
other girls of Ches 
included, if Letty 
were really thro 
men! If Letty 
could be held to 
sion for even the re 
summer, who could! 
number of unexpe 
gagements might ne 
up in Cheswick? 
Cranmer was really 
with men, what ak 
competition woul 
from the slight sl 
the remaining 
Seven Spinsters, 
originally named 
belonged! 
“You can’t m 
Letty,” Gen said 
again and again. 
“T do. I do 
Letty would stir 
dramatically. 
Gen would lower her eyes care! 
banana split. It wouldn’t do to let: 
the light in them. Letty Cranmer was the ca 
of Cheswick, you see, and all the eligible young mé 
Cheswick were the moths. 
If another one of the Seven Spinsters had a st 
was only because Letty Cranmer hadn’t snapped 
less fingers in his direction. If another one of t 
Spinsters had a steady, it was only so long as 
mer didn’t choose to let her soft brown eyes 
brown lashes rest upon him speculatively. ‘Tt 
of the Seven Spinsters had a steady, it was 0 
Letty Cranmer didn’t want him, or in the inte 
Letty’s wanting him and wanting someone 
It was a galling state of affairs for the more 
of Cheswick’s younger set, you’ll agree, but it 
which they had had to submit ever since Letty hé 
her fourteenth birthday. a 
Letty was that devastating creation of Naturei 
for stirring up things—a brown-eyed blonde. 
pure buttercup, her eyes a melting, velvety go 
her skin apple blossom in texture and colori 
“What does she do? What does she do?” 
would wail at club meetings when Letty was a 
does she do, girls?”’ a 
“She doesn’t do a thing,” would come 
answer. ‘‘She just doesn’t do a thing. Sh 
much pep as Gen and she doesn’t dance 0 ; 
as Cathy.” = oe 
“Ob, oh!” the most recently bereaved one 
“Tf Her parents would only send her to Euro 
thing!” 
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the less-gifted six of the Seven Spinsters on the 
of Letty. They feared Letty. They considered it a 
ordering of the universe that compelled them to 
he same town with her. Yet they made, what they 
mong themselves, ‘‘a terrible fuss” over her. 
ns to me you make a terrible fuss over Letty Cran- 
ne Spinster would accuse another scornfully. 
-not. I do no such thing,” the accused one would 
eatedly. “‘I can’t think why you should imagine 
ching, Beryl. I really can’t.” 
t was true. One and all, the girls of Letty’s set 
e terrible fuss over her. They had to. 
ji ranmer house, you see, was the Mecca of Ches- 
ebigible young men. You could happen by there 
‘any off evening and be called in to take care of one 
8 excess men. Oh, you had to be numbered among 
hiitués of the Cranmer house in Cheswick. You sim- 
hi to, else you went out like a light on the social 
7 of the town. 
‘a rally, you made a terrible fuss over Letty Cranmer. 
eee was now engaged in making a terrible fuss 
» tty at a table in a remote and sheltered corner of 
(smopolitan Drug Store. Gen was making a most 
ib fuss over Letty, but with an odd glint in her eye. 
Yv're so awfully young, Letty, to have that happen 
o”’ she sighed for the seventy-third time. ‘“‘It cer- 
Jyseems a shame. It’s a tragedy, that’s what it is. 
aragedy.”’ 
how to handle this! How to flatter her, and drama- 
hy, and make her hold that pose, if only for a month! 
at. chance for Gen! 
e lowered her voice still further as she spooned up the 
ranant of the banana split. 
I: atragedy, that’s what it is,’ she repeated—awed— 
phetic. 
if a tragedy,’’ Letty agreed, her melting brown eyes 
sh self-pity. ‘It is a tragedy, Gen. But you can see 
usriven to it. Emotional experiences like I had, Gen— 
ef them in succession A 
Lpk, Letty, here’s Ross Dean and Ben Rivers!” 
w long-legged youths in white flannels were bearing 
mipon them. 
Flo, hello, Letty,’ they called enthusiastically. ‘‘Oh, 
oxen.” A slight let-down in enthusiasm. 


; i 


£ 
; 


Letty permitted a slight shudder to pass over her. Gen 
watched her anxiously. 

“Good evening,” said Letty frigidly. ‘‘We’re just going. 
You can have our table.” ; 

Nonplused, the boys watched them prepare to leave. 
Ben Rivers caught Gen’s hand and drew her back. 


“Say, what’s the matter with Let?’ he asked anxiously. 


“Oh,” said Gen easily, “‘she just doesn’t feel well. I’m 
taking her home. If you want to meet me later I’ll tell 
you about it.” 

“All right. Ten minutes,’ they agreed. 

Gen met Ross and Ben on the corner of Main and Arch 
ten minutes later. Ross and Ben walked up to the Pierson 
bungalow with Gen. It was ten o’clock then. They sat in 
the Pierson swing until eleven, Gen between them. They 
sat in the Pierson swing until eleven—talking about Letty. 

“T hope it isn’t going to be a nervous breakdown,”’ Gen 
told them cheerfully at parting. “It’s starting in that way 
though. She can’t see anyone, especially men. I only 
hope—Jamie Nelson developed St. Vitus’ dance with his 
breakdown, you know. St. Vitus’ dance is a terrible thing.”’ 

“Oh, gosh,’”’ said Ross and Ben with all the horror of 
twenty-year-olds for the pathological. 

Genevieve went humming up to bed. 


“T really think I’d better see a doctor, mother. I really 
do. The way I feel—you just can’t imagine. You really 
can’t.’’ Letty’s voice was plaintive, and plaintive were the 
eyes she turned upon her mother. They were velvet-brown 
eyes, swimming in distress, yet Mrs. Cranmer bore their 
gaze calmly enough. Mrs. Cranmer had been bearing that 
velvety gaze for nineteen years now. It was much the same 
as any other gaze to her. 

“See a doctor!’”’ she ejaculated. ‘‘What on earth for?’’ 

“Mother’’—exasperation rode high on Letty’s usually 
so dulcet tones—‘‘mother, can’t you see I’m not myself? 
Can’t you see I’m not myself at all? I should think one’s 
own mother would be the first to see that one was not one- 
self. I really should. After all I’ve gone through x 

“What have you gone through, dear?’’ asked Mrs. 
Cranmer patiently. 

“Mother! What have I gone through? What have I 


gone through? My own mother asks me that! What have 
I gone through?” 


“Oh, Letty—He’s Divine.’’ Doris Davenport's Whisper Could be Heard the Length of the Dressing Room 


“Tt’s warm, darling. Don’t work yourself up so.” 

“Mother, do you mean to stand there and ask me what 
I’ve gone through? Do you mean to insist on standing 
there and asking me what I’ve gone through? When it 
began on St. Valentine’s Day with Em’ry! And went on 
until Easter with Harold! And now Ted! And you ask me 
what I’ve been through! Mother, a girl can’t stand deep 
emotional experiences like those as 

“Oh, that!’? Mrs. Cranmer said absently. She turned 
her attention back to the bridge set she was embroidering. 
“Seems to me you're not getting enough exercise, Letty,” 
she said placidly. ‘‘You’ve moped around the house for 
three days now. Stop in and see Doctor Roberts if you 
wish, but he’ll only tell you what I have—get more exer- 
cise.”’ 

“Exercise, mother! Exercise!’”’ Letty let her pitying 
eyes rest on her mother as she paused in the doorway. 
“You'd prescribe exercise for a girl who’s been through the 
emotional experiences I’ve been through! You’d prescribe 
a daily dozen for a—a broken heart, I presume! You'd 
prescribe exercise for a girl who is through with men!” 

A girl who was through with men! Letty uttered her 
phrase in quiet triumph. Her mother, incredibly, went on 
with her sewing. 

‘“Mother’’—Letty was driven by Mrs. Cranmer’s 
placidity to throwing her last bolt—‘‘mother, you may not 
recognize emotional exhaustion when you see it in your 
own family, but I trust that Doctor Roberts will. I trust 
that Doctor Roberts knows enough—enough feminine 
psychology to. recognize emotional exhaustion when he 
sees it!”’ 

Letty flirted her scant skirt in triumph and made ready 
to run up the stairs. 

“The office closes at four, dear,’’ her mother called ab- 
sently after her. “‘Just tell him you feel a little tired and 
irritable. He’ll know what to give you.” 

“Trritable, mother? Irritable?’”’ Letty called incredu- 
lously from the sixth step. The expression on her face was 
fortunately shut off from Mrs. Cranmer’s view. 

““Why, yes, dear—don’t you?” that lady called back 
innocently. 

Letty, putting on the white crépe with the border of hand- 
painted poppies, pondered her mother’sstupidity. Stupidity, 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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HE way 
ale they’re di- 
luting foot- 
ball now, it 
wouldn’t sur- 
prise me any 
along about 1929 
to find the game 
cut up into 
twenty periods 
of thirty seconds 
each, with added 
time out for 
oolong and Eng- 
lish muffins, and 
with heavy pen- 
alties for players 
wiping muddy 
hands on the silk 
knickers of their 
opponents. 
What a change 
there has been in 
gridiron grap- 
pling since the 
Minnesota shift, 
the spiked-shoe 
hurdle over the 
center of the line 
and the locomo- 
tive drive off 
tackle! 
I’m never re- 


a ~ minded of those 
fate abattoir days 
“Where Do You without thinking 


Want Me to Take This Bail Now?” 


of Plug Mehaffy 
and the stuff he 
strutted for good old Highgate, one season back in the 
nineties. There are probably several grads who still re- 
member Plug, but only me and Joe Harvey, the coach, 
ever knew the inside of the affaire Mehaffy, and Joe hopped 
off this bale of tears a year or two ago. That leaves me the 
sole survivor of the yarn, so I can speak freely. 

Football practice had been on for about a week at High- 
gate, when Harvey takes me and his troubles off to a corner. 

“Mike,” says he, ‘‘I got a hole at left guard you could 
drive a truck through.” 

“What’s the matter with Gilchrist?” I inquires. ‘‘He’s 
got beef enough, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” returns Joe, ‘‘but it’s cow beef. He hasn’t any 
more fight in him than a Quaker schoolgirl with anemia. 
Putting him at guard is like placing an exit sign in the 
line.” 

“Any prospects in the new class?”’ I inquires. 

“Not for what ails me,” says the coach. ‘‘ What I’m suf- 
fering from is the lack of a two-hundred pounder with speed 
in his feet and murder in his heart.” 

“Well,” I remarks, “‘you can’t make straw without 
bricks. They can’t blame you, if there’s no material to 
work with.”’ 

“Maybe not,’ comes back Harvey, “but I got a hunch 
there’ll be a new coach and a new trainer here next year 
unless we give ’em a winning machine this season.” 

“A new trainer!” I yelps. ‘Is it my fault that the col- 
lege doesn’t enroll huskies? Do they expect me to massage 
ten flats into their dogs and mayhem into their hearts?” 

“Most of the guys I’ve seen let out in my time,” says 
Joe, “have been fired for things you couldn’t be discharged 
for, and the jails are full of lads who did things you couldn’t 
be arrested for. The question is—how are we going to 
stiffen up the line?” 

““And the answer?’’ I asks, sarcastic. 

“The answer,” returns Harvey, “appears to be in a coal 
mine near Scranton, Pennsylvania.” 

“It’s not polite to interrupt,” says I. ‘Go on.” 

“The superintendent of this mine,” continues the 
coach, “is Bill Evans, the old Highgate end. I run into 
him a couple of weeks ago and he tells me he’s got a lad 
muling for him ——” 

“What’s muling?” I cuts in. 

“Pushing cars with a ton or so of coal in ’em a mile or 
two underground,” explains Joe, “from the workings to 
the shaft. Most of it uphill.’ 

“Good bucking practice,” I comments. 

“The best,”’ nods Harvey. ‘After about twelve hours 
of muling, this baby—his name’s Mehaffy—goes in for a 
little play.” 

“Football?” I inquires, beginning to take a tumble. 

“He doesn’t call it that,’ answers Joe, ‘“‘but it’s part of 
the game. He lets four or five miners grab him around the 
legs and ankles and then starts off on a brisk walk. One 
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day, Evans says, Me- 
haffy took on six, but 
he couldn’t make the 
grade. That got him 
so sore that he started 
fighting and he knocked three of his playmates cold before 
they could stop him.” 

““Gosh!”’ I exclaims. ‘‘ What a back he’d make! 

“T might use him for that,” says Harvey, “‘after you 
bring him to Highgate.” 

“Me bring him!” I gasps. “‘I’m a trainer 

“‘This,”’ smiles Joe, ‘‘comes under the head of training— 
training to hold your job. I can’t get away and Evans 
can’t afford to get on sociable terms with the men—that 
leaves you holding the shortest straw.” 

“Has this Mehaffy lad been primed?”’ I asks. 

‘‘Not a word has been said to him,” answers Harvey. 

“How sweet!” I grunts. ‘‘Has he got enough education 
to crash this joint in case he wants to come, has the neces- 
sary jack and the rest of the so forths?”’ 

‘As far as education goes,” says Joe, “‘he started to go 
to school one day, but the kindergarten burned down be- 
fore he got there. The dough part of the act’ll be taken 
care of by Evans anonymous, but it’s up to you and your 
silvery tongue to talk him into coming to Highgate for a 
course in bee culture.”’ 

“Does it have to be bee culture?”’ I wants to know. 
““Can’t it be basket weaving or tat work?” 

“‘Tt’s got to be bee culture,’”’ replies Harvey, ‘‘and for 
why? The cow college here gives a short session in bee cul- 
ture beginning on October first for farm boys that can’t get 
away until the crops are in, and have to beatit home before 
the premiére of the spring plowing. You don’t have to have 
any education or nothing to get in—all you need is the de- 
sire.” 

“And all I got to do,’ I growls, “‘is to grab a coal-mine 
husky who plays tiddledywinks with manhole covers and 
plant a desire in him to be a governess to a bee. I don’t 
like the looks of the whole HY 

“Forget it,” snaps Joe. ‘“‘The rest of ’em are doing it, so 
why shouldn’t we? Clifton’s got a couple of iron puddlers 
on their team, haven’t they? You got to fight fire with 
fire.”’ 

“You sure got fire on the brain today,” says I, uneasy. 

““Yes,’’? comes back the coach, ‘‘and you’ll have it on 
your pay check unless you put that bee-bee 
in Mehaffy’s bonnet.” 

“All right,’’ I agrees. ‘‘An honest lad can 
but try.” 

“There’s a wasted word in that sentence,” 
remarks Harvey, “and it’s got two sylla- 
bles.” 

At the Manton Coal Company’s mine, 
just outside of Scranton, I hunts up Bill 
Evans and tells him about my errand. He’s 
interested, but just about as helpful as a pair 
of inflamed tonsils. 

“T’ll point out Mehaffy to you,” says the 
old Highgate end, “‘but that’s as far as I’ll 
go. Come on. The men’ll be up for lunch 
now.” 

I follows him over to the pit mouth where 
a bunch of miners in burnt-cork make-up 
are lounging around, and prettysoon Evans 
gives me the high sign, nodding his head 
toward a boy leaning against a post. 

““That’s him,” whispers Bill, and ducks. 

I stands away at a distance looking Me- 
haffy over and thinking up a line of 
sales talk. 

There’s no question about the kid’s 
strength. He’s built like a gorilla 
with arms so long, shoulders so thick 
and chest so deep that he looks like 
he’s stooping over. While I’m sizing 
him up the whistle blows. All the 
other birds beat it, but Mehaffy re- 
mains by the post. That gives me an 
idea for a opening, and I walk right 
up to him. ; 

“What’s the matter?” 
““Aren’t you working?” 

“No,” he mumbles. ‘‘I been fired.” 

“What for?” I asks. “‘Not strong 
enough for the job?”’ 

“A guy got fresh with me,” comes 
back Mehaffy; ‘‘so I tipped his car 
over on him.” 

“Was it full of coal?” I inquires. 

“Sure,” says he. ‘If it wasn’t I’d 
’a’ thrownit athim. What’s all of this 
to you anyways?” 
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‘There is a Sound of Tearing and Splintering and Down Comes the Wht 
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“ How,” 7 ing 
“would you like | 
to college?” 

“Not me,” re 
Plug. “There’s 
money in shoveling coal than there is in shaving guy 
friend of mine tried it out and ——” iy 

“T’m not talking about a barber college,” I ey 
“‘Here’s the idea. A fellow I know with a lot of d 
wants to help some poor boys to get an education, 
pay all the expenses. All you got to do is to lear 
things he wants you to and—did you ever play any 
ball?” v 

“No,” answers Mehaffy, ‘“‘but I’ve seen kids at 

“Think you’d like the game?” I inquires. __ 

““What’s there to it?’”’ comes back Plug. “Ally 
do is pick up a ball and run over eight or ten blokes 
suckers enough to get in your way.” 

“That’s all,’”’ I agrees. ‘‘ Now, listen here. 
of a job. You come with me to Highgate College for 
months and I'll see that you get as much jack as y 
been drawing here, besides giving you a chance to le 
business that’ll have you pasturing in the long gree 
rest of your life.” -, 

“What business is that?’’ asks Mehaffy. os 

“Bee culture,” I tells him. ‘Know anything : 
bees?” " 

“T’ve had the hives,” says Plug. 
raising bees?” 

“Ts there!’’ I exclaims. ‘‘The country’s full of 
aires that started off with a pair of bees and in | 
years had a fleet of trucks running between their hous 
the mint. Here’s your chance to get hep to a fat graf 
and besides lay up enough mazum to buy a little b 
for yourself after you’re through at Highgate.” 
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“Ts there a 


Outfit, Dummy, Timbers and All 
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‘ve always wanted to do something around a farm,” 
‘ks Mehaffy, kind of wistful. 

“ich being the cases,’’ says I, quick, ‘‘what’s keeping 

ai yes’ on the end of your tongue? Let it slip.” 

“ou’re not kidding me, are you?’’ demands Plug with 
in glare in his eyes. 

think I am,”’ I comes back, “put this in your 

‘kind try and laugh it off,’’ with which I passes over a 

e y-case note. 

“1d all I got to do,” says Mehaffy, ‘is hang around 

n bees for a few months?” 

“hat,” I assures him, ‘‘and play a bit of football. The 

| at’s putting up the dough wants his boys to have a 

oitime while they’re studying, and he happens to be 

elo on football. Well?” 

“ou’re on,” returns Plug. ‘“‘But tell me this—how’d 

ujappen to pick on me?’”’ 

“hat’s easy,” I tells him; “‘I only had to take one look 

s that you’d do right by a bee.” 

“1d you'll do right by me too,” says Mehaffy. 

[ ist smiles my appreciation of his confidence. 

“ acause if you don’t,”’ adds Plug pleasantly, ‘‘you’ll be 

ril in pieces.”’ ‘ 


1 

“ell,” says I to Joe Harvey the next afternoon, “your 

e ncier has came.” 

“ood,” returns the coach. ‘‘ Where is he?”’ 

“ver at training quarters,’ I tells him, “getting 

ved into a football suit with a shoehorn.” 

“at?” frowns Joe. 

“ot below the adenoids,” I answers, “but he’s built 

nthe ground up like asilo. It’s anyways a day’s walk 

ten his chest and his backbone.” 

“oink he'll make a good player?” asks Harvey. 

“hat,” says I, “is what you’re being paid to find out. 

right him here and got him registered for the bee bunk 
at lets me out. Pete’ll bring him over here in a few 

nies and you can write your own ticket.” 

Jit the same I lingers around until Mehaffy comes on 

@ Id. Joe’s eyes glitter with joy at sight of the heavy- 

; sky shambling across the gridiron, the pads on his 
aking a mountain out of what was ho molehitl be- 

e I introduces Plug. 

» ‘hat’s all this stuffing on the sweater for?” he growls. 

ate to keep you from getting all bunged up,” ex- 

ai} Harvey. 

“ho’s going to do the bunging?” snarls Mehaffy. 

‘| had lumps of coal as big as your head bounced off 

a bare chest without even scratching’ me.” 

aybe,” says I. “But you’ll find there’s some dif- 
reve between a flying chunk of anthracite and a flying 
ie eight or nine men all digging their heels and spikes 


“ dfties like these?” sneers Plug, pointing around to his 
\c teammates. 

ay off that softy stuff,” I whispers, “or you’ll have six- 
nen instead of eight giving you the hoof and elbow.”’ 
ere; _ interrupts the coach, handing a pigskin to 
elffy. “See that goal post at the other end of the field? 
down there and see how fast you can get there with 
ull. And don’t let anything stop you.” 

= SO sooner on his way than Harvey sends three of 
rifties after him. 

et him,” he barks, “and get him good.” 

*| & two-hundred pounder with legs like blockhouses 
fy’s ‘no slouch at picking ’em up and laying ’em 


down, and he’s halfway across the lot before the first of 
the chasers gets close enough to make a flying plunge at 
his ankles. The tackle’s a good one, but Plug shakes off the 
grip like a duck shedding a raindrop. The slight holdup, 
however, gives the other two players a chance to catch up, 
and quicker than you can say Anastasia Kryzynsonx- 
witchsky Mehaffy’s got three bimbos tugging at his under- 
pinning. They don’t get him to the ground though. 

Like a mad bull he plunges along for, perhaps, twenty 
yards. Finally he gets one of his feet loose and without 
hardly stopping smacks one of his heavy shoes flush into 
the chest of a tackler, knocking him spinning on his back. 
With only two guys hanging on, Plug continues toward the 
goal. Another ten yards and he jerks loose from one of the 
pair, switches the ball from his right to his left arm, stoops 
over and crashes a vicious wallop into the jaw of the sur- 
viving pursuer. After that it’s an amble for Mehaffy. 

“That’s my baby!” gloats Harvey. 

‘But, my gosh,’’ I comes back. ‘‘ You don’t expect him 
to kick players in the face and knock ’em cold with jolts to 
the jaw in a regular game, do you?” 

“‘Where the spirit’s willing,” says Joe, “you can teach 
the flesh anything. It won’t take long to show him the 
straight arm and how to use his feet surreptitious and, be- 
sides, what the officials don’t see don’t hurt ’em.”’ 

“T think,” I remarks, “that I’d better go back to 
Scranton.” 

“What for?”’ asks Harvey. 

“To get Highgate a whole team,” I answers. ‘‘ You turn 
Mehaffy loose and raw in these practice skits and there 
won’t be any more squad around here than there is in a 
girls’ seminary. You won’t be a coach; you'll 
be a hospital superintendent.” 

At this juncture Plug returns. 

‘“‘Where do you want me to take this ball 
now?” he demands of Harvey. “And which of 
you Mollies would like to try and stop 
me?”’ he adds, turning a scowling map 
to the group of players near us. 

“Nice work,” says Joe, patting Me- 
haffy on the back, ‘‘but you don’t 
want to be so rough with your own 
crowd. Save your juice for the other 
teams.” 

“‘Didn’t you tell me to take the ball 
down there,”’ growls Plug, “‘and not to 
let nothing hold me up?” 

“‘Yes,’’ admits the coach, “‘ but ——”’ 

“When I’m taking a load of coal to 
the check-off,’’ cuts in Mehaffy, “I 
don’t stop for no lady fingers on the 
track.” 

“Now, now,’ soothes Harvey, 
“‘that’ll be enough of that. Come on. 
We're going to have tackling practice.” 

We walks over to where a dummy 
is hung between a couple of uprights. 
One of the boys takes a run and dive at 
it, and, after a few explanations about 
where and how to strike, Joe orders 
Plug to go against the swinging decoy. 

“Put three or four fellows in my 
way,” suggests Mehaffy. “It'll help 
me get up steam and won’t delay me 
any.” 

“Do as you’re told,’”’ barks Harvey. 
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Another Ten Yards and He Jérks Loose From One of the Pair, Switches the Ball From His Right to His Left Arm, Stoops Over and 
Crashes a Vicious Wallop Into the Jaw of the Surviving Pursuer 


Plug lowers his massive shoulders and plunges. There 
is a sound of tearing and splintering and down comes the 
whole outfit, dummy, timbers and all. The next thing I 
knows, he’s dashing toward us with a roar. 

“Kidding me, eh?” he snarls. ‘‘Trying to make a 
sucker out of me, huh?” and he takes a swing at the coach. 
Joe just ducks in time to keep conscious and I steps in front 
of Mehaffy before he can wind up again. 

“Go to the showers,” says I, pushing him away, ‘‘and 
change your clothes. There’s a couple of swell bees I want 
you to meet.” 

Mehaffy departs with a growl and I turn to Harvey with 
a grin. 

“Ever hear of Frank Ensteen?” I inquires. 

““Who’s he?’”’ comes back Joe. 

“He’s a lad,” I explains, ‘‘that made a swell machine. 
After he got it done, he found he couldn’t control it. Fi- 
nally the dingus at 

“Don’t you worry,” cuts in Harvey, ‘‘about me being 
able to handle Mehaffy. He’ll be eating out of my hands 
in a few days.” 

“Maybe,” says I. ‘‘But you’d better count your fingers 
after he gets through. What a grand mamma he’s going 
to make for a bevy of bees. He’ll probably have ’em chas- 
ing around nights looking for bulldogs to lick and getting 
their honey from juniper blossoms so it’ll have that gin 
kick.” 

“‘T got no interest in what he does with the morals of the 
stingers over at the cow college,” returns Joe, “‘but I want 
you to keep your eye on him and see that he doesn’t blow 
up the football act with too much gas.” 

“Sleep sweetly,” says I. “‘Plug’s 
not the gabby kind and all he knows is 
that somebody’s putting up the jack 
to get him an education, ifany. Foot- 
ball’s just supposed to be a little side 

line. I'll take care of him 
off the field; all you got to 
dois turn that wild Niagara 
into a tame power plant.’ 
(Continued on Page 62) 


“What You Doing?’ I Asks. “‘Telling the Bees the Score?”’ 


Where Once Life Teemed in the Rush for Gold, There is Now 


Only Desolation 


Sine camp night in a Colorado min- 


\\ 


ing camp of twenty-five years ago 

was a thoroughly riotous affair. Hs- 
pecially Nevadaville, penched high 
against a mountain of gold, with the very gravel of the 
streets containing enough pay dirt to afford a living, if one 
cared to go to the trouble of lugging the water with which 
to placer it; with a thousand men working at the top of 
the hill, two hundred more laboring a bit farther down, 
and several score shaft houses and tunnel openings giving 
forth the remainder of six thousand get-rich-quick souls 
who, on such a night as this, flooded into town with their 
week’s pay and an urgent desire to celebrate. 

As a result, the pianos banged in the thirteen saloons 
as only a saloon piano can bang. Sometimes a six-gun 
banged also, with but scant attention being given its 
barking. Fingers often grow mischievous when there 
have been five or six drinks too many. Lights blazed in 
dance halls, in gambling emporiums, in the abodes of the 
inevitable feminine accompaniments of a mining camp— 
and along a substantial street of well-constructed build- 
ings of stone and brick which formed the business district 
and where, until midnight, hurrying proprietors and 
rushing clerks attended to the mercantile wants of what 
was destined to be a town that would make her mark in 
the world, to stand forth—as 
the orators said—a beacon light 
of progress, an inspirational god- 
dess in the firmament of com- 
merce, a priceless gem in the 
diadem of a state of opportunity. 


A Gold-Excited Town 


LL of which Nevadaville cele- 
brated on Saturday night 
as only a priceless gem could 
celebrate. Mine owners rubbed 
shoulders with muckers as they 
edged to the crowded bars and 
ordered their champagne or beer 
as their craving dictated. Lan- 
guages intermingled in hetero- 
geneous jargon; the Italian from 
the Patch, the high-caste Eng- 
lishman, following the desire 
which seems innate with that . 
nationality to gamble for earth- 
bound riches, the scattering 
“haitches” of the Cornishman, 
or “Cousin Jack,” transplanted 
from the tin mines of Cornwall 
to the gold fields of Colorado, 
the “wal, now, stranger,’’ of the 
professional Westerner, and now 
and then someone who talked 
straight United States. A fine 
time was being had by all— 
streets crowded, fiddles scraping, 
evangelists shouting their exhor- 
tations from the curbings —— 


Nevadaville, Forty Miles From Denver, Colorado. 
Houses, Stores, Mines, Milis— All are Deserted 
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And standing in the door of his meat market, Jack 
Nankervis, watching it all with young eager eyes. Eyes 
which were brilliant with happiness; that day he had 
made twenty thousand dollars by the mere operation of 
buying a mine and selling it again. On the range just 
over the hill was a herd of his beef cattle—being fattened 
for consumption by this teeming, gold-excited little town. 
Likewise a few thousand head of sheep. His market was 
the resting place for thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars—money deposited with him by various miners, to 
do with as he chose in his various enterprises, and with- 
drawn without interest as the depositors desired.. The 
world was good, and as Jack Nankervis gazed proudly 
upon the roaring, bustling camp he sneered and turned 
again to a grizzled man with whom, a moment before, he 
had been in earnest conversation. 

“There’s just one trouble with you,” he said. ‘‘You’re 
crazy!” 

The older man laughed. 

“All right, son,” he said as he prepared to join the 
throng in a near-by saloon. ‘“‘But just you wait. I may 


Once 6,000 Persons Called This Home. 
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The Pews are There, the Altar Cloth is There, the Hymn Books are There— 


But the Congregation is Gone we 


not live to see it—but you will. T 
you'll know!” 

“Just the same, you’re crazy,” ¢: 
the retort, and they parted. 

Not so long ago Jack Nankervis again stood in fi 
of his meat market in Nevadaville. I was with him; 
men a bit fagged from a thousand-mile pack trip in 
high country of the Rockies, halting in our homew 
journey that we might pay a visit to Jack’s old town. | 
partner sighed. 


< 


The Ghost of a Mining Camp — 
&é 


“AND do you know,” he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t believe i 

couldn’t believe it. Why, the California alone. 
working twelve hundred men, to say nothing of all the ot 
mines. But we stood right here, right where you and 1 
standing now, and he put his hand on my shoulder, ant 
said, ‘Jack my boy, I’ll never live to see it, but you \ 
You'll live to see the day when the grass is growing in tl 
streets, and the owls roosting in the buildings.’ And] 
we are,” came slowly, “‘looking at it now.” 

For there was no town of Nevadaville. Only Jack 
myself, standing before windowless buildings—and di 
the street, Charlie, our horse wrangler, arguing with 
charges that they’d fall andi 
their legs if they continue 
insist upon walking the ro’, 
board sidewalks in their avi 
for the succulent grass w) 
grew between its plankings.| 

Gone—the thirteen salo 
the dance halls, the thron(! 
crowds, the bedizened won! 
Gone the evangelists, themir 
the operators. A solid lin 
brick buildings stood 
gaunt ghostliness, thei 
sagging from the inro 
leakage, their windov 
broken to admit 
wind of the high count 
ing in relentless req 
upon the hill stood 
churches with their 


their congregations 
the schoolhouse with its | 
its blackboards and 
daily lessons chalked 


fringed about the 
what enthusiasts had 
to call the richest sq 
the world, were the 
stacks of shaft house 
pockmarks of a hundré 
heaps discoloring fro 

The houses which 
sheltered thousan 


Now 


rerville and fostered it; the gold in the hills about her. 
‘ot still lingers—just as it lingers in the ground that 
aacent to scores of towns such as Nevadaville, which 
16.8 a monument to the gold fever in Colorado. All is 
‘hes that is gold and silver; many anotherelement 
stnter and those elements are not the same as they 
e' few score years ago; towns have died as a result 
t.More; they have sprung from nothing, flourished, 
chl with a mad desire to become important in the 
‘fought for their honor, struggled for their prestige, 
er orth their citizens to places of importance in the 
‘(occupied their space in the news of the day and of 
yar, exerted their influence upon their country and 
e) nothing again, all within the space of an ordinary 
ti2. During a recent pack trip one of the things 
¢ nterested Jack Nankervis, my companion, and my- 
: as the deserted towns of Colorado—for there are 
bly more such towns in the Rocky Mountain regions 
t! state than in any other commonwealth in the 
ny. We found them by the scores, ranging in a state 
oservation from things where only the foundations 
jmained, or where a few rotten logs still were visible 
e the story of the founding of a town, to others which 
nl to have been deserted but yesterday, with pictures 
|nging upon the walls of the dwellings, the glassware 
'( the back bars of the saloons; the piano still stand- 
ia corner of the dance hall. And these, from the 
sto the best, had come to life, flourished and died, 


whin seventy years! 


} 


Following the Golden Trail 


THIN about a quarter of a mile of my home in 
laho Springs is a monument. It is a bowlder set in 
it and carrying greatly the appearance of a well- 
2d Greeley potato; but it really is a monument, and 
ids in honor of the fact that in January, 1859, a man 
1 George A. Jackson came up Clear Creek and 
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A Deserted Graveyard Stands Guard Quer the Deserted 
Town of Robinson, on Fremont Pass 


Chicago Creek 
to this point, 
thawed the 
gravel with a 
camp fire, dug it 
out with his 
hunting knife, 
panned it in his 
coffee cup, and 
found gold. 
While over the 
hill, near Cen- 
tral City, his 
partner, Greg- 
ory, was doing 
about the same 
thing, with the 
result that when 


the news be- 
came known in 
the spring, 
Messrs. Jackson 
and Gregory 
had plenty of 
company. It is 
since that day 
that the history 
of the ghost 
towns of the 
Rockies has 
been written, 
from the pro- 
verbial cradle 
to the more pro- 
verbial grave. 
A history 
with many 
chapters—for the story of the ghost towns of the Rockies 
is a progressive affair. They were not all built at once, 
these towns; they came, instead, with the various progres- 
sive discoveries of gold or of silver, and departed in much 
thesame manner. Like the horse which looks over the fence 
and sees greener grass on the other side, did the miner 
of other days continually cast his eyes to the farther hills 
and wonder just how much gold or silver they contained. 
Having wondered, he set forth, to disappear forever, to re- 
turn disheartened to the old camp, or to come galumphing 
in some fine night, assemble all the dance-hall girls of the 
community, drink until thoroughly afloat, and under the 
sincere and friendly urging of some gentle soul with painted 
lips and tinsel on her skirt, divulge the news of a new dig- 
gings where the gold lay crusted in the quartz and a man 
had a chance to become rich overnight. Whereupon, the 
lady of the luring lips told her gentleman friend, and the 
gentleman friend, having surer ways of making money 
than digging for it, told every miner and prospector he 
could find, with the result that, by the time the original 
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Horses May Roam Through Yards at Willi—for No One Owns the Yards 
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discoverer recovered from his hang-over, a new rush was 
on, a new town in the borning and petitions already in 
circulation for a railroad. Things moved fast when it came 
to building towns in the old days. 

There wasn’t the pause for consideration which exists 
today. To procure a railroad to a new community in these 
times is quite a task. Evidently folks were not so con- 
servative back in the days when every mountain of the 
Rockies was supposed to contain gold. 


Towns that Wouldn’t Stay Grown 


O HIM who wanders the hills, drifting from the main 

traveled roads, there is many asilent story in the serrated 
lines where once arailroad ran, but where now are only the 
embankment and the marks where ties have rotted—the 
rails long ago having traveled the way of the junkman. These 
are the ghost roads that ran to the ghost towns—to be 
pushed forward 
by Herculean 
efforts of night 
and day labor, 
over grades that 
were all but pro- 
hibitive, across 
cafions, through 
forests—at last 
to reach the ob- 
ject of desire, 
thrive for a few 
years, then de- 
cline with the 
sickening gem 
of the Rockies 
which it had 
struggled so 
desperately to 
reach. But for 
that matter ey- 
erything was 
feverish in those 
days — which 
-accounts, per- 
haps, for the 
popularity of 
mining, the growth of towns which would not stay grown, 
and the death of them, together with a little different 
aspect in the present-day systems of gaining riches from 
the ground. 

It wasn’t gold and silver alone which lay behind the 
frenzies of the early days in mining. There were other 
things, equally important, such as a national unrest. 
There were frontiers in those days, and something beyond 
the horizon. The man of Illinois, for instance, who had 
come into that country as a pioneer and built his farm 
to a paying proposition, would hear of better lands farther 
on, in the bottoms of Missouri, where the corn grew so 
tall that persons could be lost for days in it. Whereupon 
he gathered his family, called the dog, locked the door of 
his cabin and was off for new fields of conquest. There 
was continually the thrill of a new country, and new 
money to be made from it—something always a little 
better a bit farther on, and the natural urge to benefit 
thereby. Those were the days of the poor man—and the 

(Continued on Page 66) 


The Business District of What Was Once a Town of Several Thousand. 
. Bachelor, Near Creede, Colorado 


“You'll See the Time,’’ Said an Old Prospector, ‘When the Grass Will Grow in These 


Streets, and the Owls Roost in the Buildings’’ 
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T WAS a curious experience for Adrienne de 
| St. Elour-Aumont tosit upstairs in banishment 

like a little girl in a schoolroom while the two 
floors below reéchoed to the pandemonium of a 
very successful party. Many of the people whose 
faces Mrs. Dunbar did not know, though their 
names were familiar to her, had actually come to 
meet Lord Dudley, and Mrs. Colton Thorpe was 
not by any means the only one who would have 
known Adrienne in a dozen gray wigs. 

Since five o’clock a steady procession of motors 
had slipped to a stand before the white marble 
step of the Dunbar house to deliver its load of 
highly desirable guests, for many of whom Mrs. 
Dunbar would have been willing to pay a hundred 
thousand dollars C.O.D. Considered in this 
light, the reception had cost her very little; yeta 
quite staggering sum of money had passed through 
the capable hands of Miss Farnham in the shape 
of rather wildly signed checks to pay for this mo- 
mentous entertainment. The most famous caterer 
in the land of the brave and the home of the free— 
though not present in person, having been gath- 
ered to a land of ambrosia and nectar, those 
comparatively simple refreshments, these many 
years—was represented by a small army of myr- 
midons in faultless livery, who dispensed delicacies 
and vins mousseux worth many times their weight 
in gold. All about the luxurious rooms, opening 
one into another to permit the ceaseless milling of 
these crowding notables, Manhattan’s last author- 
ity on how to say it with flowers had expressed in roses, 
orchids and out-of-season lilacs Mrs. Dunbar’s extravagant 
delight in her guests. In the intervals between the appear- 
ances of the opera’s stars of the first magnitude—and Signor 
Aldebaran and Mesdames Mira and Betelgeuse had each 
received a check that would have represented a year’s 
income to many a comfortable family—an orchestra of 
stringed instruments played expensively but often inaudi- 
bly in a small jungle of palms. 

Mrs. Dunbar, dressed in a very sly simplicity, was utterly 
unconscious of the ache in her devoted feet, standing beside 
her more elaborate daughter to roll under her long-thirsting 
tongue these names of magic potency that conjured the 
jinn of her ambition. 

Patiently and politely, for more than an hour, Lord Dud- 
ley ticked off the hands of a thousand strangers, his mon- 
ocle gleaming benignly and his pleasant English intonation 
giving to every one of his correct prevarications anent his 
delight and honor the ring of simple if slightly absent- 
minded veracity. For Algernon Percy was preoccupied, 
though Mrs. Dunbar was too happy to notice it. She did 
not even remark that after one brief absence from her 
vicinity, His Lordship had returned to his place at the 
wheels of her triumphal chariot with a reluctance and a de- 
sire to be elsewhere that in a less correctly schooled guest of 
honor would have amounted to manifest agitation. 

Seen from the angle of the eye of society, the fabric of this 
affair was unmistakably couleur de rose, but it was like a 
shot silk in that from another point of view it wore a drab 
and businesslike appearance. To half a dozen persons, lost 
in the crush of Mrs. Dunbar’s invited hundreds, the festiv- 
ity merely presented an expansive field for intensified effort 
in their special line of craft. And these were the objects of 
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Mr. Jenks’ devoted attention. Mr. Jenks, in a faultless 
morning coat, had not troubled to make his bow to the 
honored guest, and he had paid his respects to his hostess in 
one reassuring nod across a roomful of people. He slipped 
into the press unheralded and unacclaimed, and circulated 
in the moving throngs as quietly as one of the serving men. 
Mr. Jenks’ plans had been, however, completely altered. 

Upstairs near Mrs. Dunbar’s boudoir was a quiet, 
respectable-looking woman in a maid’s cap and apron, who 
seemed to have nothing in the world to do and no intention 
of doing it. And oddly enough, in a little hallway at the 
head of a flight of back stairs sat the fully uniformed figure 
of Number 1366, Officer Orton, finding the lining of his hat 
as ever interesting. 

And what was still more curious, the policeman in his 
solitude and the peer in his assembly were both thinking of 
the same woman. Orton was aware,.if Miss Farnham was 
not, that no more than six paces and a closed door sepa- 
rated them. Lord Dudley, drinking orange pekoe with an 
elderly flapper who preferred punch, was thinking of the 
two flights that lay between him and the little gray-haired 
Cinderella, conscious of a wish that amounted to an over- 
powering desire that he might carry upstairs to her some 
festive components of this luxurious spread and enjoy him- 
self in her society. 

Both were ignorant of the fact that Miss Farnham at the 
moment was not unsupplied with an excellent tea. She 
had been posting Mrs. Dunbar’s check book to fill in the 
idle hour before she could conscientiously depart, when the 
door from the front hall had opened quietly, and after a 
moment’s pause, Petrie had come in bearing a well-set tray. 

Miss Farnham was amused but touched by the action. 
To Petrie, she thought, she must seem, of course, a rather 
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pitiful figure, cut off from the high reve 
in ‘‘the halls of dazzling lights.’ He had 
expressed himself in the dainty arrange. 
ment of a very correct if perhaps lavish 
tea quite as eloquently as the decorator 
below stairs had said it with orchids, She 
could only thank him quietly. But the 
words she had to repress were, quite re- 
\ markably, ‘‘ Petrie, you are a dear.” 

It was such a nice English tea, too, with 
stone-cold toast and water cress and 
strawberries. She left her desk and took 
the easier chair he rolled to the little table 
where he had laid his offering. This done, 
he was, she thought, about to retire from 
the room. Instead, to her astonishment, 
she found him presenting to her on a small 
silver plate a rather ragged-looking note 
of the cocked-hat variety, both of which 
he had deftly produced from his pocket. 
She gave him a wondering look as she 
took it up. i 

“His Lordship,” explained Petrie qui- 
etly. 

Miss Farnham continued to look at 
him, the note unopened in her fingers. 
There was nothing to be made of his expressionless face, 
but behind the horn-rimmed spectacles of the little secre- 
tary amusement began to gleam in a way that Monsieur 
René would have recognized at once. 

“Petrie,” she said softly, “you don’t approve of this.” 

Petrie gave her one startled glance straight in the eye. 
He executed his self-effacing step backward and coughed 
his little cough. It was continually being made difficult for 
Petrie to keep in his place. 

“Lord Dudley told me,” said Miss Farnham, “that you 
lectured him on his wanting to walk home with me.” 

At this evidence of his base betrayal Petrie gave up the 
struggle to remain inarticulate. 

“Tf you will permit me, madam,” said he respectfully, 
and paused for her permission to continue. : 

“Go on,’”’ said Miss Farnham, her eyes dancing behind 
their windowpanes of plain glass. a 

“T did, madam, suggest to His Lordship the inconsider- 
ateness of his action at that time. We've been through a 
good deal together, His Lordship and I, and he sometimes 
permits the liberty of my speaking to him as a friend. 
But’’—he glanced at the note in her hand—“this is, if you 
will allow me to say so, quite another thing. His Lordship 
sent for me a few moments ago to give me this note for 
you. I submit to you, madam, that it completely wipe 
out anything I may have said to him.” 

“You are rather obscure, Petrie,’’ said Miss Farnham, 
her brows wrinkled in her attempt to understand him. 
“You mean you approve of Lord Dudley’s sending met 
note?”’ 

Petrie gave her another glance, which surprised her by 
its open, if momentary, expression of respectful adoration. 
He withdrew the look immediately and merely bowed. ee 
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“Petrie,” said Miss Farnham—and paused—‘“‘do you 
aean that you know what is in this note?”’ 

“Tf you had known His Lordship, madam, as long as I 
ave, and had seen him while he scribbled that message on a 
it of paper I found for him in my pocket, you would know 
yhat was in it as well as if you had read it. His Lordship, 
jadam, never wrote a note like that before in his life.” 

“No?” Miss Farnham hardly spoke the word aloud. 
{er face had slowly warmed to a lovely rose. Her eyes had 
oftened. Her smile was not so much a smile as a mere 
arting of her red lips. She looked very young indeed to 
ave gray hair. Her breath caught in a sound between a 
igh and a sob. “I—I suppose I would better read the 
ote, Petrie.” 

“Yes, madam. Thank you, madam,” said Petrie gently. 
[e yery correctly slanted himself to a bow, got back into 
is rightful place with the ease of long practice, and went 
ut, softly closing the door. 

But Miss Farnham did not unfold the note at once. She 
at with it in her hand, lost in a dreamy condition of deli- 
‘ous happiness. What was it she had said to Uncle René— 
was pleasant to be liked for something besides one’s looks 
nd one’s money? Well, she had not exactly meant it. Her 
«perience with suitors of one age or another had not given 
er to understand that without quite so much of both she 
ould have been utterly undesirable. But—this was differ- 
at. From the moment when Lord Dudley had instinc- 
vely caught at her to save her 
‘om ill results of his having 
arged into her in the dimly 
zhted foyer, she had known 
ow different it was. 

She never would have loved 
ie boyish way in which he had 
ade a complete duffer of him- 
If about her so much if her own 
rart had not been executing 
rational rhythms every time 
> attempted to put his half- 
iderstood attraction to her 
towords. His confusion, which 
iwzzled and irritated him, had 
sen eloquent enough, had 
ther of them thoroughly un- 
rstood it. 

For a moment she thought of 
e other side of the picture. 
ranted the high spice of having 
ade him love her in all the 
fuscation of her assumed ob- 
urity, think—if she had never 
ibarked on this adventure she 
ight never have met him. The 
ought gave her a feeling akin 

that one suffers when the ele- | 
tor suddenly gives downward. 
or René and she, in propriis 
“rsonis, would never have come 
\ this reception. 

Or if he had never fallen into 
12 clutch of Mrs. Dunbar, if he 
ld come to the United States 
one, to chum about with the 
bn who were building and fly- 
iz airplanes, their orbits might 
iver have crossed. Incredible 
{ think that they two might 
lve been in one small world 
id not have known it! 

On such unproductive specu- 
lions have lovers wasted time 
£ ce time began. 

For herself, when should she 
tl him who she was? Should 
£2send Uncle René to call upon 
tn, one aristocrat to another, 
€1 invite him to meet a yellow- 

1 red girl who was and was not 

Iss Farnham? Or should she 
é the end of this week of mas- 
Crade permit him finally to 
Vik home with her? It would 
like the fairy stories when at 
t» magie word of love the 
V ch’s enchantments fell away 
a the princess came to life 

in, 

dhe lifted the note, which she 
titheld all through this reverie, 
s slowly unfolded its far from 

‘damaged page, reflecting 

(msically on Petrie’s avowed 

roval. It was nice of Petrie 

to think his master was 
owing himself away on a neg- 
lible nobody, but she felt sure 
‘would be pleased to find that 
Mas all better than he thought. 


It was impossible for her not to recognize the fact that 
Adrienne de St. Elour-Aumont was an improvement on 
Miss Farnham. 

The note had been written with a pencil that quite elo- 
quently reflected His Lordship’s frantic wish for immediate 
communication. 

“Of course what I wanted.to say’’—the revelation 
seemed to have come to him with some suddenness— ‘‘ was, 
will you marry me? You must have known it all the time 
and I think you might have told me. I am coming up.” 


VI 


HERE followed a peaceful half hour of daydream for 

Miss Farnham, coming to a sudden wild end, a phantas- 
magorian transformation that wrenched her more vio- 
lently from security than if the whole house had rocked in 
an explosion beneath her feet. 

The door again opened, and even the door could seem to 
take on some of the furtive secret air of hunted guilt of the 
creature it let into the room. She was aware of a slight 
boyish figure darting with incredible swiftness in such 
noiseless motion from the hallway toward her; of a face of 
extraordinary and unhealthy pallor, with sharp eyes for one 
moment on her own; of a thrusting hand that closed her 
own, in a touch she shrank from, upon some yielding ob- 
ject; and that, before she could catch her breath, the 
fugitive was gone by another door. She stood utterly 


The Door Gave Under the Impact, and Almost Immediately After Was Heardzthe Unbridled Racket 
of a Peer and a Policeman Descending the Back Stairs Like a Falling Trunk 


nonplused, motionless, voiceless, her brain blank with the 
impact of these unreasonable facts. 

A moment more, and there were other people in the 
room—people it seemed on all sides of her. Each doorway 
framed a figure. 

There stood the staid middle-aged woman in the maid’s 
cap and apron, here close at hand was Orton in his blue 
uniform, and advancing toward her were Mrs. Dunbar 
and the man called Jenks. Even now her mind so stonily 
refused to make sense of what was going on that it occu- 
pied itself feebly with protesting that this was all a fan- 
tastic and improbable dream. 

“‘It’s just as I expected, ma’am,”’ she heard Jenks saying 
rapidly and softly. ‘‘I spotted her this morning the minute 
I saw her, for all that there gray wig. What, ma’am? A 
wig—of course it’s a wig. Take it off her, Orton.” 

“No, no,’ protested Miss Farnham thickly, like one 
speaking in nightmare. ‘‘Letmealone. Itisa wig. What 
of it?” 

What of it? Only that this innocent gray hair was to ae- 
cuse her more loudly than any evidence of wrongdoing; 
only that her wearing it over her own bright hair was to 
open Mrs. Dunbar’s mind to the acceptance of any and all 
charges against her. Curious that the three things that 
made her seem guilty had not one of them the slightest 
bearing on what she had or had not done: She was dis- 
guised, there was a policeman in the room, and she had 
now upon her wrists a pair of 
handcuffs. The touch of the 
metal had roused her. 

““How dare you?” she said in 
a still fury. ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter? What are you doing?”’ 

Orton, in silence, had put the 
manacles on her with a quick 
practiced touch in response to 
a word from Jenks. This latter 
had swooped forward and picked 
up the packet that had fallen at 
their entrance from her nerve- 
less hand upon the table. She 
had never looked at it. 

“You'd better keep quiet,” 
said Jenks sharply. ‘“‘I guess 
you don’t want a racket made 
over this, do you?”’ 

The overwhelming truth of 
this smote her like a blow from 
a blackjack. She collapsed sud- 
denly into her chair. 

““René!”’ she moaned, and 
speech forsook her. 

Jenks stood utterly still for 
one split second at the word. 
And then like lightning he 
turned upon the staring woman 
behind him. 

“Now, Mrs. Dunbar, you 
heard that? ‘Rainy,’ she said. 
It’s what they call that Scofield 
chap. She’s one of his gang as 
sure as a gun.” 

His facile fingers were busily 
unrolling a thin piece of chamois, 
wadded into a packet. He held 
this out toward her. For some 
unintelligible reason his actions 
and his words were frantically 
rapid as if he were pressed for 
precious seconds of time. Stars 
and shards of light winked out of 
the bundle on his palm. 

“There you are! A very fair 
showing for an afternoon tea. 
You’ll find more than one of 
your guests bewailing their losses 
as soon as they’ve discovered 
’em.’’” He took one jewel ap- 
parently at random from the 
mass and put the rest into her 
hands. 

“T’ve got one piece here, just 
for identification,” he said. 

“But—but,” gasped Mrs. 
Dunbar, ‘“‘she has not been out 
of this room!” 

“And no need to. They 
brought the stuff to her. Safer, 
you see. Suppose they were 
stopped at the door and 
searched. Nobody would think 
of her being in any way con- 
cerned. She just walks off with 
it. Why, she might have 
stopped with you for years and 
robbed you every time you had 
an awning out. Now what I 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Sam Took the Horse and Cart, and Went Slowly Up the 
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HEN San, checking the old horse slowly down the 

\ V hill, stopped in front of the farm, Newt was on the 

kitchen porch with Luke Trask, and Trask walked 

out to the buggy with him, listening to what Newt was 

saying. He was peeling long shavings from the edge of a 
weather-beaten shingle; his eyes were on his work. 

Newt, while he talked to Trask, studied Sam’s counte- 
nance, trying to decide what Sam’s reaction to the events 
of the afternoon had been, or was going to be. Sam’s ex- 
pression failed to indicate that anything at all out of the 
ordinary had happened. The younger brother brought the 
horse to a stop and stood still, waiting for Newt to get 
into the buggy; his eyes fixed on Newt and Trask with a 
glance of mild interest, and his completely passive posture 
was not in the least suggestive of impatience to be alone 
with Newt. 

Newt was reassured by this. He had no doubt whatever 
that Sam had seen him kiss Linda, and he had been some- 
what afraid that the incident would provoke Sam to one 
of those outbursts of unbridled anger of which good- 
natured men are sometimes capable. He had good reason 
to remember that his father had sometimes given way to 
such a passion, and he would not have been in the least 
surprised to discover the same trait in Sam. But Sam 
seemed perfectly good-humored, and Newt was reassured 
and broke off the flow of his remarks to Trask and climbed 
into the buggy. 

“You tell Linda,” he directed her father, ‘that I’ll be 
over to see her Sunday.” 

Trask nodded indefinitely. ‘All right, I’ll tell her,’’ he 
replied. He added, with a glance at Sam, “You be over to 
dinner?”’ 

“Well, now, I ain’t right sure yet,” Sam explained. ‘TI’ll 
try to let you know.” 

“We've got to move, to get home by suppertime,’’ Newt 
told his brother. ‘“‘See if you can shake some speed into 
that old boy.” ; 

So Sam nodded to Trask, and clucked to the horse, and 
they proceeded down the hill. 

There was, after they had left the farm behind them, an 
interval of silence. Newt, a little uneasy, waited for Sam 
to speak, preparing his defenses against the reproach 


Hill Through the Unused Pasture Toward the Woodlot 


which he expected the other to utter. But Sam said noth- 
ing, his countenance expressed only a mild and beneficent 
mood, as though he were enjoying the pleasant coolness of 
the late afternoon, and the extravagantly rich and colorful 
panorama outspread before him. Sebacook Lake lay in the 
valley like a sheet of silver, catching and reflecting the 
spotless blue of the sky, and fringed with the deep and 
throbbing shadows which the thick growth of trees cast 
along the shore. The sun was low, and although it would 
not set for better than two hours, it filled with color the 
western sky; and the pale blue which during the day clad 
the hills on that horizon was already beginning to grow 
darker, suggesting the approaching shadow of the night. 
As they came lower down the hill and the thick and 
swampy woodland shut in on their left, they could hear 
the indescribably pure and bell-like note of a thrush in the 
covert there. 

But if Sam found pleasure in these prospects and in the 
quiet beauty of the hour, Newt was intent only upon Sam, 
and after a space he was unable longer to defer the explana- 
tion which he felt to be inevitable. He planned his first 
word carefully; selected for its utterance a tone suggestive 
of a definite exhilaration. 

“You came down the hill just the wrong time, Sam,” he 
said amiably. ‘‘But I guess it’s just as well you saw what 
happened.”’ 

Sam seemed politely interested. 
inquired. 

“Why, you saw me and Linda,’”’ Newt reminded him. 

Sam nodded. ‘Don’t know how I could help it,’’ he 
agreed. 

“She’s a mighty sweet girl,’ said Newt. ‘I’ve been 
away from here so long I’d forgot they had them like that 
up here. I never saw anybody anywhere could touch her.” 

“Why, yes,’ Sam said agreeably. ‘“Linda’s mighty 
nice. I always liked Linda.” 

“TI remember you said you hadn’t any idea of getting 
married, though,’’ Newt reminded him. 

“Well, that’s so,” Sam agreed. ‘I never thought much 
about getting married.’ 

“Of course,” Newt explained, “‘if I’d thought you had 
any notion of marrying Linda I wouldn’t have let her see 


“How’s that?” he 


_ trespass in his brother’s affairs. 


the way I felt abou 
her. But you did tel 
me you didn’t figur 
. on anything like that 
and I asked her, an 
she said you and he 
hadn’t never though 
about getting mar 
ried.”’ 
“‘No,’’ said Sam 
“T dunno as we did.’ 
Newt laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Oh! I suppose you’c 
think about it. Being as good friends as you are with her 
you’d naturally think about it. But if you’d had any no 
tion of wanting to marry her I guess you’d have said st 
before now.” 
““You’d think so, wouldn’t you?”’ Sam assented mildly 
“T don’t know why it is,’’? Newt declared, ‘but some- 
thing about her struck me, first time I saw her. She say: 
it was the same with her.” 
Sam clucked to the horse and made no comment upor 
this fact. : 
“T suppose it happens that way sometimes,’’ Newt con: 
tinued. ‘‘With a fellow and girl.” 
““Well,’’ said Sam, ‘‘it never happened to me.” 
“Tt’s a mighty pleasant thing to happen,’ Newt de- 
clared complacently. “I certainly am glad I came home.” 
Sam seemed to prefer not to discuss the matter further, 
so Newt said no more. He was perfectly content with the 
progress he had made. He knew Sam in some respects 
very thoroughly, and he felt sure that the other, once satis: 
fied that Linda preferred Newt, would take care not t0 
Newt recognized the 
existence of this scruple in his brother. The fact that he 
was himself an utter stranger to such a feeling did not pre- 
vent his understanding that it would have great weight 
with Sam. He felt a certain condescension toward 2 
younger man because this was true. From his point of 
view, this feeling was a weakness in Sam, a weakness af 
which it was perfectly just for him to take advantage. 
He calculated, and he felt sure his calculation was oor: 
rect, that Sam would, from this day forward, go so far a 
actually to avoid Linda; to lean backward in his anxiety 
not to interfere between her and Newt. The effect of his 
movements would be, Newt believed, to isolate Linda, t0 
create a barrier between the girl and his brother, and to 
prevent them from coming to any explanation of what had 
occurred. Through the remainder of the homeward 
ney he contemplated his own success with a complacen 
satisfaction. ae. 
During the succeeding days he watched for opportunites, 
to consolidate the ground he had gained, and with th 
mind he began to go to the store with Sam in the evenin 
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hing he had not always done before. At the store he 
ght a fit moment to proclaim the fact that he aimed to 
ke Linda one of his possessions. 

‘he opportunity came to him through Will Belter. 
st people in Fraternity avoid asking questions of their 
zhbors, unless they are sure they can do so without 
spassing. But Belter, a man full of curiosity about the 
irs of those among whom his life was set, was restrained 
no such feeling. He liked to know what was going on, 
he liked to tell what he knew. Newt recognized this 
tin Belter, so when the other man came into the store 
evening Newt fell into conversation with him. They 
estanding by the glass showcase beside the post-office 
es, where candy, cigars and smoking tobacco were dis- 
yed for sale. Newt caught the attention of Andy 
‘ttles and asked for a cigar of what was for this store an 
‘ensive brand. Andy gave him one, and Newt tendered 
uarter in payment. Belter was at the moment at his 
Ute 

‘indy gave Newt a dime in change, and, as has been 
| before, Newt had a superstitious dislike for this small 
jer eoin. The ten-cent piece had more than once in his 
‘been associated with ill fortune. It had brought him 
' luck, even though that mischance might be no more 
-ous than the loss of the coin itself. So now when Andy 
‘oped the coin on the glass cover of the showcase, Newt 
, at first of a mind to follow his usual habit and ask for 
. nickels instead. But he was a little reluctant to con- 
: his superstition to Andy, and an alternative occurred 
- im, 

Those cigars are two for a quarter, aren’t they?” he 
ood, and Andy said they were. 

Then you better let me have another,” Newt suggested; 
1 when Andy gave him one Newt tendered it to Will Belter, 
2 ng an exhilaration at this small act of generosity in pro- 
(ion to the extreme rarity of such actions in his life. 

elter accepted the cigar. 
[>it off the end of it, and 
gted it from the match 
‘2h Newt held, and when 
as well started he said 
cyersationally to Newt, 
‘dn’t know as you’d be 
91d here this long?”’ 

Oh! I haven’t gone 
«” Newt told him. 

Expect you'll be going 
rity soon,” Belter sug- 
eed, and Newt recog- 
id the opportunity for 
Jh he had been looking. 

No, I don’t know’s I 
i’ he replied. 

You must have a pretty 
a\ job,” said Belter, ‘‘if 
0 can stay away as long 
s/ou like.” 

Well, I have got a nice 
|’ Newt confessed; ‘‘but 
, ems pretty good to be 
oe, and ma needs me. 
1 thinking some of stay- 
1g” 

lter’s native curiosity 
@whetted by this infor- 
1 ON. 

staying right along?”’ 

fes,” said Newt. 

Mean you might live 
e?” Belter inquired. 

Why, I’m thinking of 
t. Newt told him. 
Tere’s plenty to do to 
al care of ma. Sam’s got 
is ands full with the or- 
hii, and Sam’s not much 
{ aand for business any- 
2 Iwas thinking I might 
rr) ’ 

‘houldn’t think you’d 
‘a, to,” Belter argued. 
Ioks to me if a man 
ou get away from here, 
€ want to stay away.” 

‘wt chuckled. “Well,” 
e id suggestively, “there 


ul tbe something to keep 
1 ere.” 

Vhat’s that?” Belter 
1¢ red directly. 

‘wt affected a certain 
ul. embarrassment. 

'Y, Lwouldn’t want it 
9 »t round,” he replied. 

fou know me well 
n¢zh to know that I can 
€¢ a thing to myself,” 
el assured him. 


“Well,” said Newt, ‘“‘as a matter of fact, I’m thinking 
some of getting married up here.” 

Belter’s eyes widened with satisfaction at the informa- 
tion. He looked swiftly about the store to see if the others 
were listening. This was a piece of news cut exactly to the 
pattern of his desires; it was just the sort of thing he liked 
to be able to tell people. 

“* Guess that means Linda Trask,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Andy 
was telling me he seen you over there, when he come by in 
the truck this afternoon.” 

Newt nodded. “I guess you know as much about it as 
I do,” he confessed. 

“Fixed it up with her?’’ Belter asked shamelessly. 

- Newt grinned. ‘‘You want to know a lot, don’t you?” 
he chuckled. But he added, frankly enough, “I don’t 
mind saying we’ve talked it over.” 

He turned away, dismissing the other. But he knew 
there was no occasion for him to say more, and he stayed 
only a little longer in the store. When he left he was quite 
sure that so soon as the door should close behind him, 
Belter would report, and would doubtless embroider, all 
that he had said. So he started for home, leaving Sam 
behind him in the store. He thought with a little amuse- 
ment that the other men would be inclined to laugh at 
Sam’s expense. They must know that his brother and 
Linda had been for a long time close friends. He was well 
satisfied .with what he had done. Nothing, he assured 
himself, would so definitely bind Linda to him as her own 
knowledge that the village expected them to be married. 

But even though he had thus strengthened his position, 
Newt was not inclined to rest on what he had done. He 
made it his business to go, the second evening thereafter, 
and sit a while with Linda. The night was warm, and 
Trask and Linda’s mother and Newt and the girl sat on 
the steps of the kitchen porch until the night air grew so 
cool that the older people went indoors. : Linda would have 
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followed them, but Newt urged her to stay outside; and 
she did not know how to deny him. 

When they were thus left alone he talked to her very 
deftly, careful not to alarm her, seeking to win her confi- 
dence, increase his own control over her thoughts and ac- 
tions. When at last she said she must go indoors he kissed 
her good night before letting her go. She submitted be- 
cause she did not know how to oppose him successfully. 

In the course of the next fortnight or so, Newt repeated 
these visits. He did not at first speak to Linda of marriage, 
but he had told Mrs. Trask that he wanted Linda to marry 
him, and ignored the doubt in her demeanor. Of Trask 
himself, Newt very easily made a partisan. After a time 
he brought the matter to an issue with Linda herself, doing 
it in such a matter-of-fact manner, apparently taking her 
consent for granted, that it was extremely difficult for the 
girl to oppose him. Newt’s assurance was not easily de- 
nied. His quicker wit confused and bewildered her, and 
her half-hearted protests he pretended not to understand. 

He was assisted by the fact that since the afternoon 
above the berry patch, Sam had avoided coming to the 
Trask home, and Linda was hurt and a little terrified by 
this avoidance. Once or twice Sam had come to work in 
the orchard, but he had driven up the hill without stopping; 
and although Linda had once ventured to wave her hand 
to him, he had responded only with a gesture, and had not 
come in. Once she had asked Newt where Sam was, and 
Newt said that Sam was busy. or, 

Another time she inquired, “‘Why don’t Sam come with 
you?”’ 

And Newt replied, in a tone which suggested a close 
understanding between them, ‘“‘Oh, Sam’s a good fellow. 
He knows we’d rather not have him around.” 

She lacked the fortitude to urge that in fact she wanted 
Sam around; but, after all, if he did not wish to come, there 
was no way she could compel him to do so. 

Will Belter had, as Newt 
expected he would, spread 
the word, and everyone in 
the village and in the town 
knew, or thought he knew, 
that Newt and Linda were 
to be married. When they 
spoke to the girl herself 
about it she made some 
half-hearted protestation, 
but this was taken rather 
as a manifestation of a 
natural and maidenly diffi- 
dence than as an actual de- 
nial. So the effect of Newt’s 
maneuvers was, as he had 
planned, to isolate her, to 
leave her to face unsup- 
ported his own confident 
assumption that she loved 
him; and general opinion 
in the village was that she 
had been won by his aggres- 
sive wooing. There was no 
one to serve as her ally, and 
she was not strong enough 
to oppose Newt alone. 

She might, if she had but 
known it, have found 
strength in Mrs. Dunnack, 
but although Sam and 
Linda had been friends for 
years, Mrs. Dunnack and 
Linda had had little com- 
munion, and Linda was as 
much afraid of Mrs. Dun- 
nack as she was of Newt. 

Mrs. Dunnack was, as is 
often the case, the last per- 
son in the village to know 
what was going on. Sam did 
not tell her; but Gay Hunt’s 
wife one morning when 
she brought the milk spoke 
about the matter. Mrs. 
Dunnack may not have 
been wholly surprised. She 
must have observed the 
change in Sam’s habits, the 
factthat heno longer stayed 
the night at the orchard, 
and the further circum- 
stance that Newt occasion- 
ally spoke of having spent 
the evening at the Trask 
farm when Sam was not 
with him. 

To Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Dun- 
nack expressed neither sur- 
prise nor previous knowl- 
edge of the fact to which 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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Firearms and the Gunman 


CORRESPONDENT who is strongly opposed to anti- 
pistol legislation writes us as follows: 

“If you were a crook and you knew, as crooks usually do 
know about the houses they intend to rob, that I was an 
ex-army officer, a good pistol shot and that I had my pistol 
always handy, and you also knew that the houses on either 
side of me were occupied by timid people, unarmed and 
afraid of all firearms, whose house would you rob? Yes, 
you guessed right. That is just what has happened in our 
little neighborhood. My house has yet to be entered.” 
And he goes on to advocate courses in pistol practice in- 
stead of disarmament for house owners. In the same mail 
comes a letter asking us to favor a national anti-pistol law. 

The movement for state and national legislation to re- 
strict the sale of pistols to those persons whose official duties 
make the possession of firearms absolutely essential has a 
large and influential following. Certain jurists, certain 
metropolitan police commissioners and others who are 
working for the suppression of crimes of violence firmly be- 
lieve that anti-pistol laws would exercise a vast influence for 
the betterment of conditions which everyone admits are 
intolerable. The arguments and comparisons set up by 
these gentlemen deserve mature consideration. But would 
such a law, though theoretically sound and desirable, be 
enforced? We do not want another statute that will back- 
fire and hurt those that it should protect. Some of the pro- 
ponents of this legislation are among those who insistently 
proclaim the impossibility of suppressing the bootlegger. 
If the Federal Government cannot prevent the landing and 
distribution of shiploads of rum, how can it possibly stop 
the criminal from getting the most easily concealed and 
vital tool of his trade? 

An anti-pistol law would disarm all law-abiding citizens 
except those exempted from its operation, but would it 
also disarm the gunmen, burglars and bandits who are 
walking arsenals? The history of the Narcotic Drugs Act 
might repeat itself. The Government has been most dili- 
gent in its efforts to enforce this law. Drug peddling has 
been materially reduced; but enforcement has been least 
effective where it is most important. There are probably 
few large cities in the country where an old lady with 
a touch of influenza could buy a few grains of Dover’s 
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powder without a physician’s prescription, or where a 
degenerate motor bandit could not drug himself for his 
next ruthless job with all the heroin he could pay for. 

We are whole-heartedly with those who are endeavoring 
to suppress crimes of violence; but we should like to feel 
sure that our proposed anti-pistol legislation will disarm 
the criminal first, and that the honest citizen’s gun will not 

. be taken away from him until after that has been done. We 
must go the limit in our efforts to clip the claws of the 
crook, but we must not forget that the potential murderer 
is not going to lose much sleep over breaking an anti-pistol 
law. To be effective, such a law must have longer and 
sharper teeth and be backed up by a stronger purpose to 
use them than is behind so many excellent and dead-letter 
laws that are now on the statute books. 


Different Ways of Disarmament 


NE method of disarmament is political, meaning the 
O suspension of programs of armament by agreement 
among nations. This form of action through interna- 
tional agreement is what this country is striving.to bring 
about. Unfortunately political idealism is at a low ebb 
just now—quite the natural and to be expected result of a 
great war—and the calling together of the effective nations 
of the world in a conference designed to curb armaments 
and intrusted with the power to bind the nations repre- 
sented is perhaps hardly to be hoped for at the moment. 
In the interval, however, the second method of disarma- 
ment remains available; this is the economic method. 

The much-discussed speech of Ambassador Houghton 
contained in effect the implication that this country would 
not continue to finance a war-seeking Europe; and from it 
the countries of the world may certainly draw the inference 
that loans cannot be contracted here for the direct purpose 
of building up armaments. This has also been stated 
directly as an Administration policy. Ifthe lending coun- 
tries of the world refuse to lend for purposes of armament, 
this will put a deep crimp in armament expansion. Per- 
haps this is the first form of international agreement to be 
attempted. Evidently Great Britain is of this mind, in 
fact if not in formal announcement. In the routine address 
of the chairman of Vickers, Ltd., on the occasion of the 
last annual meeting of this great steel concern, stands the 
following statement: “Finally, there is the question of 
loans for armaments; several friendly countries might be 
disposed to buy largely in this country if they could raise 
loans for the purpose. They are always told now that 
loans cannot be issued on the London market if purchase 
of armament is the object or one of the objects.” 

When one recalls the unemployment in the iron and steel 
industries of Great Britain this stand of the British public 
is brave indeed. If a corresponding policy can be estab- 
lished in every country that has the plant capacity to man- 
ufacture armament, including, naturally, the United States, 
a long step in the direction of practical disarmament will 
have been accomplished. Later it will be easier to induce 
the nations of the world to give up politically and diplo- 
matically what they have already given up substantially. 


Twenty-five Cents on the Dollar 


1 K THEN a government tinkers with its currency it 
starts something that goes a long time, even into 
succeeding generations. This is now being illustrated in 
Germany, and the last act in the drama is not yet in sight. 
During the course of an enormous inflation of the cur- 
rency debtors discharge their obligations with depreciated 
money, and the creditor is thus dispossessed of property. If 
the period of inflation lasts long enough and the depreciation 
of the currency is profound enough, this amounts to a ver- 
itable redistribution of wealth. This is what the Germans 
have called a revolution in the distribution of property, 
wealth passing from holders and investors to debtors 
through action of the state operating through the fiscal 
policy. Following deflation and subsequent stabilization 
of the currency, the investor and creditor class endeavors 
to secure restitution for losses thus sustained. This is 
called the counter-revolution and has for its object the 
reversal of the performance, the return from debtor to 
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creditor class of the wealth shifted in the period of infta 
This counter-revolution must, in the nature of thing 
legislative. Germany is now passing through the thro 
valorization legislation, whereby the restitution of 
inflation holdings is legally established and prescribed, ] 
many of the other countries of Europe must pass thr 
the same travail. fh 
Two illustrations will make the circumstances ais 
1910a German industrial concernissued asum of debent: 
payable in the legal currency of the state. Each deben 
in the sum of one thousand marks cost about two hun 
and fifty dollars in our money. At the time of extr 
depreciation of the mark these debentures were calle 
and paid off with marks worth one hundred thousand to 
dollar, let us say. The debenture for which the holder 
paid two hundred and fifty dollars was paid off with 
cent. In 1910 a holder of real estate borrowed on 
hundred thousand marks, equal to twenty-five thousand 
lars, giving a mortgage, payable at the option of the | 
rower. When, in the orgy of inflation, the mark was wo 
only one hundred thousand to the dollar, the borrower p 
off the mortgage with one dollar in marks. In a thous: 
ways men discharged obligations of gold with paper ¢ 
purchased property under what amounted to forced sa 
Now that the currency has been restabilized on the g 
basis, the dispossessed citizens come with their valid clai 
for restitution. They want the cards dealt backward. 
Complete restitution is not to be considered, since 
would introduce fresh complications. Private debts are 
be valorized at between fifteen and twenty-five per cent 
the original values. In the illustrations used above, t 
debenture holder would be paid sixty-two and a half doll: 
in gold marks for each debenture and the mortgagee wot 
receive six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. ] 
means of such valorization the loss of the creditor is reduc 
from practically total to seventy-five per cent. With tl 
modest recovery of twenty-five per cent goes the satisfs 
tion of knowing that most of the profiteers lost in the peri 
of deflation what they had accumulated in the period of i 
flation. Some will always be gainers, some always loser 
there is no possibility of exact restitution. But in this cru 
way the state tries to make amends to private individua 
for losses resulting from a vicious financial policy. “4 3 


Sob for the Victim, Sisters 


HE recent suggestion, attributed to the celebrated Ju: 
tice Darling, that England adopt laws similar to thos 
of France, which narrowly limit the freedom of the press i 
reporting testimony in divorce cases, has had its reverber: 
tions in this country. There are times when newspaper 
are the only agency available for the prevention of collu 
sion and fraud in such cases. On some oceasions reporter 
for yellow newspapers have solved murder mysterie 
when the professional detectives failed, To limit the freedo 
of the press is always a proceeding of dubious wisdom. Z 
The public interest might be served nine times out of te 
by less ample reports of divorce and murder cases, but 01 
the tenth occasion great harm might be done. Besides, thi 
enforcement of gag laws would be far more difficult Hi | this 
country than in France or England. They do not fit ir 
with the temper of the American people. 
It does not follow that the newspapers have 
sponsibility in the treatment of crime news. Why 
necessary to print pictures of debased and perverted crim: 
inals? And why should every saying, every movement 0) 
such people be reported by star reporters and sob sisters! 
The further question may also be raised as toy what 
proper purpose is served by suddenly turning into authors 
the participants, especially the younger ones of the fi 
sex, in nasty and repulsive scandals having to d 
murders, divorces and other equally unpleasan 
To an increasing extent such persons are announ 
about to write a series of articles for a particular newsp: 
or syndicate of papers. 
It is often said that the public likes to read an in 
and sensational account of the more unclean hap 
of the day rather than a merely accurate account. Thep 
lisher must choose, of course, whether he is to pa 
man’s lower instincts or cater to his higher ones. 


: 
, {HISis from a clipping of a Cali- 
fornia newspaper under the head- 
ing Last of Auto Theft Ring is 
‘need: “The end of one of the 
+; nal rings came today when ——, 
‘\n Francisco, entered a plea of 
7 to violation of the Dyer Act. He, with seven others, 
rrested in November, 1921’’—look at the date—‘‘and 
he on more than thirty counts of transporting stolen 
xinobiles across the Arizona-California boundaries. 
h had a rendezvous in the mountains where they drove 
01 Fords and interchanged their parts, thereafter dis- 
» g of them in various parts of California. More than 
\( hefts were traced to the band. 
‘was fined $100. 
“*he other defendants were ; and —— 
re gentleman who sent this clipping writes: 
“he inclosed story does not state what happened to the 
ap defendants, but we may conclude that they either 
e made to stand in the corner for an hour or were de- 
‘id of dessert at dinner for two whole successive 
gs.” 
‘cording to this story, it took nearly four years to pun- 
‘ne guilty man, and if 100 automobiles were stolen, the 
1 mposed taxed one of the thieves about one dollar a 
x much less than the state taxes the rightful owner. 
:bootlegger runs enough liquor into the United States 
) ake him a profit of $250,000 a year. Men on his 
us start a journey with $5000 small change in their 
nats to distribute to law-enforcement officers, who are 
1i as low as ten dollars a day. The bootlegger is caught, 
ud guilty and is fined. He goes up to luncheon at.a 
tin restaurant, and for present and past services tips 
ead waiter exactly what he has been fined by.the 
C2. 
]juote from a press-service dispatch: 
‘_, wealthy real-estate 
I, convicted of man- 
a hter for the killing of a 
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man with his automobile, will not have to serve a prison 
sentence. When informed that —— had made asettlement 
for $12,500 with the family of the victim, Judge X. granted 
a new trial, then ordered the case stricken.” 

Director Butler, detailed to take charge of the police of 
Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ When a crook with political backing is 
pinched it usually means a battle of ten years before they 
send him finally to jail. There is one crook—a real one—in 
Philadelphia today, out on bail, who has been convicted 
and a new trial denied, but who has not been sentenced be- 
cause his lawyer is off on a trip to Europe.” 

One judge of the Court of General Sessions in New 
York during twenty years has had 20,145 criminal cases. 
Those which came to trial numbered 2134, or about one out 
of ten. Another judge writes that during a May grand 
jury in 1925, out of 621 cases, 156 were dismissed because 
of errors or carelessness of the state’s attorneys. 

According to the Chicago Crime Commission, at the be- 
ginning of 1924 there were 160 defendants in the Chicago 
Criminal Court 
charged with mur- 
der or manslaughter 
whose cases were 
pending, and of these 
160 defendants sixty- 
six were out on 
bail. %, 
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Oo 
@Crruc aim 
dur Criminal Goes to 


By Richard Washburn 


In an Eastern city the most fa- 
mous and dangerous forger in America 
was arrested, and jumped his bail of 
$15,000. He was apprehended and 
his bail fixed at $40,000. On a writ of 
habeas corpus proceeding, a higher 
court, with the record before it, reduced his bail to $10,000. 
—— was convicted of grand larceny in Alabama in 
November, 1922. The bill of exceptions was not filed until 
February 25, 1923, and this delay was permitted by law. 
The record was filed in the Court of Appeals on May 5, 
1923, and the Court of Appeals decided the case on October 
16, 1923. The Supreme Court upheld the judgment on 
December 20, 1923. The original trial consumed one 
hour. Thereafter a year elapsed, and at the end of the year 
—— jumped his bond and went over the state line. 

These are samples of the loopholes in our system of 
prosecuting criminals, taken from a file which has been 
made up from instances in most of our states. 

I do not wonder that the police say “‘We catch ’em and 
the courts and prisons let ’em go.”’ 

I do not wonder that for the criminal who belongs to a 
ring mere arrest has little terror. 

I do not wonder that youth does not stop to think twice. 


(Continued on Page 170) 


: “Bill, it Would be a Shocking Blow to Personal Liberty if Someone Got Careless and Unchained That Pup”’ 
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The New Education 


\ A YE HAVE been debating whether 
or not to send Irving to school. 
“‘He’s six years old,’ I said, 
“and it’s time he started to earn a living. 
When Pitt was his age he was Prime 
Minister ig 

“That was Lord Macaulay,” said my 
wife, who attends lectures on current 
events. “Anyway, alittle education won’t 
hurt him. It wouldn’t have hurt you.” 

“T think he ought to go to work,” I 
said. “In a year or two he’ll want to get 
married and he ought to be self-supporting. 
He’s been awfully attentive to that Peter- 
son gir] ——”’ 

The upshot of the discussion was that 
we decided to send Irving to the Wobble 
School, which we were told, after consid- 
erable inquiry, is quite the last word in 
schools. We thought, however, that it 
might be better first to visit the place 
before matriculating him. 

Miss Marsh, the principal, showed us 
through the place. 

“Our purpose,’ she said, “‘is to develop 
a child’s individuality, and to make 
learning attractive.” 

In a large room two little boys were 
pulling a little girl’s hair, while a third boy 
was beating her with an Indian club. 

“This is the history class,” said Miss 
Marsh. ‘They are studying the Whisky 
Rebellion, and it impresses the story 
more vividly upon them if they are al- 
lowed to act it.”’ 

“But they seem to be hurting that 
child,” said my wife. 

“T know,” said Miss Marsh sadly. “It’s 
the rotten whisky we have to give them. 
It’s impossible to get decent stuff today 
even for school use.”’ 

“But do they have to use real whisky?” 
I inquired. 

“Of cotirse,’’ said Miss Marsh. “‘That’s 
one of the principles of this school: to use 
only real equipment wherever possible.” 

Out in the hall we tripped over a few 
youngsters who were sitting on the floor. 

“What are they studying?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” Miss Marsh replied. ‘‘We have no 
compulsory classes. We encourage them to invent their 
own studies. It stimulates their initiative and sense of re- 
sponsibility. One of our brightest girls has not learned 
anything in three years.”’ 

“Schools have changed since my time,” said my wife. 

“For the better, I hope,” said Miss Marsh. “This is the 
Arithmetic Room.” We entered a large sunny room lined 
with blackboards. A group of boys were engaged in what 
appeared to my uninitiated eye to be a game of craps. 

“Come here, Milton,’ said Miss Marsh to a youngster of 
seven or eight. “‘How much is eighteen times eighteen?”’ 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 


“Qoh, Jock! Wouldn't it be Thrilling to Chase a Cat Like That One?” 


“You Haven't Ten Dollars to Spare, Have You?" 


“So’s your old man,” said Milton, scooping up a pile of 
pennies from the floor. 

“We don’t believe in forcing them,” said Miss Marsh. 
“The psychology of a child is a tender flower that must be 
carefully nurtured.” 

We entered the Music Class. 

Here a golden-haired tot of five was gravely doing the 
Charleston while her companions snapped their fingers 
and chanted: 


“You're a red-hot mamma, a red-hot mamma, 
A red-hot baby doll ——”’ 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


“‘Mind Reader!”* 


First Fat Turkey (to Second Ditto) —“‘I'd Give Anything to Have Her aa al 
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“It instills a sense of rhythm in 
explained Miss Marsh, “which — 
basis of all music. I’m sorry the mor 
vanced music class is not in session - 

“Where are the pupils?” J 

“The girls didn’t feel like having 
today,” said Miss -Marsh, “so th 
downstairs in the kitchen making f 
Perhaps you’d like to see one of th 
erature classes in session?” 

Miss Marsh led the way into the 
erature Class. At one end ofa large 
sat the teacher at a desk. This in. 
would not have been extraordinary, 
strange thing was that the teacher's 
was blackened with burnt cork an¢ 
was dressed in a suit of tattered ove, 

“They’re reading Uncle Tom’s Cal 
said Miss Marsh, “and we aet all 
books we read here.” 

‘How fascinating!” said my wife, 

“Yes,” said Miss Marsh. “Com 
upstairs to the Advanced English C 
They’re reading Poe’s The Murder 
the Rue Morgue.” ~ 

“Never mind,” said my wife has 

“We've thought it over,” I said, “ 
we’ve decided not to send Irving to scl: 
He’s going to look for a job tomorrc 


—Newman Lev 


Mother Goose for Antiqu 
Collectors 


ye hie DUMPTY sat ona u 
Humpty Dumpty chuckled, “Of 
The king’s possessions I stand unique; 
I'll not be prized when I grow antique. 


We wily dealers 
Run through the town, 
Poking and peering 
Upstairs and down; 
Rummage in your woodsheds, 
Comb your attics clear; — 
Bring all your rubbish oul, 
The tourist season’s here! 


There was a little lass who had a litile gi 
That never blushed with anything illes 


And when it was new it was very, very new, 
And when it was old it was Stiegel. 


Polly, mark the kettle up, 

Mark grandma’s Windsor settle up, 

And all our worn-out metal up, 
Here comes a car! 


Sukey, mark it down, alas, 
You'll get no fine new gown, alas, 
The car went on to town, alas, 
And only asked “How far?” 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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ampbell's 


| Meal time and a big appetite! A 
SS, »» steaming, tempting dish of good beans 
—S > ee awaiting you! The promise of a 
ee delicious treat to your taste! The 
ie ; | certainty that you will enjoy every 

bean on the plate and be really 
satisfied when you have finished! No 
wonder that you insist on having 
Campbell’s Beans every time! You will 
accept no substitutes. For you want 
and demand the beans that millions of 
other people consider the best quality. 
That’s only human—and very wise. 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


jae hy 
Re 4. CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY. 
i > Bove CAMDEN, N.J..U, S. 


XVIII 

EYOND the jeal- 
B ous, grim hands, 

Jane became her- 
self. By the time they 
had traversed the main 
street of Union Hill, 
empty and blankly 
shuttered, she could 
surrender to the old 
tingly going-away feel- 
ing. She recalled it 
vividly from that long- 
gone day when she had 
come up into the moun- 
tains with Seth Hacker. 
She remembered 
Shirley Farren and her 
honest howls of woe, 
and wondered what 
Shirley could be doing 
today. 

But only fleetingly; 
she was going on a jour- 
ney and everyone else 
wasn’t; everyone else 
was staying right there. 
She was even the sole 
passenger in the motor 
stage. She caught her- 
self being sorry for the 
driver who would, in 
truth, go up the grade, 
but must come meekly 
down again that night, 
never getting far from 
Union Hill. Her mind 
was a disorderly jumble 
of odd, incongruous 
memories and_ sensa- 
tions that turned on 
one another with the 
effect of wild things in 
too confined a space. 
Inwardly she seethed, 
yet to the eye she was 
a very tjuiet girl, se- 
renely at ease, in sports 
apparel and a commo- 
dious hat of some dis- 
tinction, who was going 
a calm journey on busi- 
ness. 

When the driver, who 
was clearly too old a 
man to want life or be 
harried by visions, cor- 
dially guessed that 
she’d be along back in 
a mighty few days—he wouldn’t live in the city if you gave 
it to him, lock, stock and barrel—she politely agreed. She 
was coming back, she said, the moment she got homesick 
for Union Hill, laughing inwardly at this joke. She recalled 
the other old driver, who had displeased her by gibing at 
Seth Hacker and not paying enough attention to his horses. 
Long since, he must have told his Lover’s Leap story for 
the last time. 

She lost herself in that perplexing backward maze of 
time. Stages had been going over this grade twice a day 
ever since, but where had she been? She found it difficult 
for the moment to remember anything between that first 
fateful ride and this one. Twice she came near enough to 
the surface of immediate affairs to ascertain furtively that 
her money was where Seth had told her to put it; and once 
she asked the driver if he th ought they would miss the train. 

His “Not a chance on earth!” was so dryly amused that 
she didn’t ask again, much as she longed to. 

At Creston she stood close by the track, her bags beside 
her, a long time before the train came: she must be on it 
quickly before it could leave her there so near the old 
prison. She stepped back only a few paces when at last it 
whistled and roared down upon her. It was a train of 
lordlier aspect than the one she remembered, with Pullman 
cars and a diner, through the polished windows of which 
she caught exciting glimpses of tables all white and silver, 
with white-jacketed waiters flitting by them. 

There was a moment of soul-searing suspense when it 
appeared that the train meant to pass her without halting. 
But this was only because she had gone too far down the 
platform. The last car was but a little beyond her when it 
stopped. She saw it to be an observation car, its rear 
platform protected by a superb brass railing behind which 
a few people lolled in chairs. She hurried forward, dimly 


Indeed, it Was Almost an Adventure, 
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reminded of the smoking car which she had once found so 
exhilarating; but,a porter at the end of the first car stepped 
forward, reached for her bags. 

“San Francisco? Yes-sum, lady, Right here!” 

She abandoned the bags to him and entered the observa- 
tion car, seating herself quickly the better to take in the 
shining grandeur of her surroundings. Everything was 
either splendidly plush or polished. A man wrote at a 
refulgent desk, making the place seem oddly homelike; 
the chairs were restful, the windows wide and revealing. 
Allin a moment she had an authentic traveled feeling. And 
life was as glamorous as she had known it would be. She 
sat, steadfastly calm of demeanor, until she beheld through 
the rear windows a spectacle exciting beyond human 
fortitude. Creston itself and the green mountain rampart 
beyond it were being pushed back from her at a speed con- 
stantly accelerated, by two shining lines of steel that already 
narrowed in the distance. She hadn’t known the train was 
starting. With the beginning of a little cry, stifled to a 
gasp from swift considerations of decorum, she went 
quickly to the platform, and swaying at a curve so that she 
stumbled, she fell into a vacant chair, her eyes held to this 
inspiring phenomenon. 

The swift-fleeing rails sent up a rhythmic pulsation that 
was like dance music to which her old world receded. She 
was still in the mountains, but from either side they came 
rushing in a mad flight toward those already dim with 
distance. Once they had passed, they merged quickly into 
their far background and became suddenly tranquil, as if 
their race had been run. But always those beneficent 
shining streaks of light pushed them farther back and drew 
curtains of haze across them. It was heart-lifting. 

She need no longer fear clutching hands that even now 
would seem to menace whenever the rails pushed the train 


Because it Was Their Last Evening Together 


through a tunn 

hand would dar 

beyond that sl 
ous railing with 
fiant glitter, and 
inevitable that 

soon all the mo 

with their silly t 

would have 

pushed to a ga 
tance. 

Two women wl 
shared the pla 
with her, but whc 
had not looked a 
rose and went j 
telling each othe 
dust was frig) 
Jane thought 
funny; she hac 
been conscious of 
She did, however, 
to one of the va 

. chairs, better prot 
‘. than her own fror 
wind caused by 
mountains runnin 

After a while 
glanced up from h 
spiriting contempl 
of rails that kept 
rowing to a poini 
behind, to obser 
tall, youngish-loc 
man in the door 
He was thin-faced 
low except for spo 
red over his promi 
cheek bones, ané 
drooped curiously 
gray suit that | 
loosely from his gi: 
rounded _ should 
Even his straw-col| 
mustache drooped, 
when presently. 
risked another gl: 
she saw that | 
reddish-brown ¢ 
seemed also to dr 
beneath the gray b) 
of his cap, pulled ¢} 
over them. It was! 
appealing face, | 
thought, studying’ 
more freely as she }) 
that he was unc 
scious of her preset! 
The shoulders seemed to sag because his chest was sunk; 
She wondered how he had come to accept a suit of clot: 
that fitted him so badly. By certain little signs, even Jie 
could be positive that he had not to think much abt 
money for clothes, and this suit had clearly been botch. 

She felt idly regretful when he stepped back from ! 
discreet scrutiny; but very soon he reappeared, button’ 
to his throat a light overcoat that was also shockingly loc. 
When he had secured the last button, he stepped out to’? 
platform, grasping an iron bar across the window for si 
port until he could stumble awkwardly into the ch’ 
beside Jane, flinging up an arm as he descended. e 
hastily caught the arm with an impulse to support hi 
and for the first time he glanced full at her, muttering. 
word of brusque apology. His reddish-brown eyes h 
seemed to burn when her own met them, and she thoug 
the spots of red widened on his cheeks. 

“He's ashamed because I helped him,” she thought, a 
presently—‘‘because he wouldn’t want me to know hi 
thin his arm is.” The arm, as she grasped it, had start! 
her by its thinness. | 

He moved his chair farther away from hers and star’ 
ahead of him. The eyes were well under his cap brim, b 
she stole occasional glances at the lower profile with } 
sharply defined nose and long, bony chin. After a wh! 
she forgot him, becoming again absorbed in that backwa’ 
flying world. Then she was startled to a new awareness 
his presence by the fit of coughing that racked him. 

It affected her profoundly. She was conscious of é 
absurd wish to cough for him—he managed it so feebl. 
She couldn’t resist a glance of concern; and he must ha\ 
known this, for when he had recovered, with a handke 
chief to his mouth, he turned to her again with an apolog, 
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More emphatically than ever, America confers 


the Crown of Supremacy on the 


New gover Cadillac 


If the ovation accorded this new 90-degree 
Cadillac could be made vocal and articu- 
late—a- roar of applause would resound 
from one end of the nation to the other. 


This extraordinary endorsement is being 
expressed in a demand that blankets the 
map of America. It is a demand that sprang 
up spontaneously the moment the new car 
appeared—and has swelled steadily in vol- 
ume ever since. 


On the one hand, the most impressive ex- 
-hibition of confidence and approval the 
American people have ever accorded even 


the Cadillac—on the other, the still small 
voice of other-car salesmanship endeavoring 
to explain it away. 


Twenty-two times the same thing has hap- 
pened—the penalty of leadership repeats 
itself each year—and for the twenty-second 
time, with more emphasis than ever, the 
public confers the crown of greatness and 
supremacy upon Cadillac. 


If you would share the feeling of delight 


which is crossing and recrossing the coun- 
try—just ride in this new Cadillac. 


General Motors’ own time payment plan (GMAC) furnishes purchasers with the most economical way of buying a Cadillac on time 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
but not brusque this time, since he chiefly smiled it, a sort 
of winning confession of his disability. 

She smiled her own understanding, and, meaning to 
cover the embarrassment she knew he had felt, she pres- 
ently said, ‘“‘The world is going away from us so fast.” 

He smiled, she thought, peculiarly, and replied in a few 
words that were lost in the rushing air. As she waited, 
expectant, he repeated them. “I said I am watching it go. 
It does go fast.”” They smiled again in agreement on this 
and he prolonged his look, scanning her face with his hot 
eyes until her own fell. 

“‘T’ve lived there so long,’’ she said, pointing back to 
the mountains. She wanted to cover that instinctive fall 
of her eyes. He made no comment, and was staring back 
with only his profile to her when she dared to look again. 

After a while, when they had definitely left the moun- 
tains and begun to wind down over the yellow hills, with 
their darker areas of vineyard and orchard, he arose to go 
in. He did it unsteadily, groping for the bar that would 
support him, trying to accommodate his body to the sway 
of the train. She intensely wanted to get up and help him 
through the door; her arms twitched as she watched him. 
But she knew how grossly this would affront him. 

A waiter from the dining car announced from the door- 
way a last call for luncheon and Jane discovered that she 
was hungry. She reflected that she wouldn’t have left her 
post if she weren’t safely out of the last mountains. Now 
she could eat in peace. Being shown to a seat in the diner, 
she studied the menu at length and after troubled delibera- 
tion ordered chicken salad and a chocolate eclair. 

While waiting to be served she became lost in a study of 
two women across the aisle, the two who had complained 
of dust on the rear platform. They were large women with 
carefully coiffed hair and lavishly bejeweled. Their plump 
hands sparkled with rings and their necklaces and brace- 
lets were insistent. Jane wondered if they were actresses, 
their faces being heavily overlaid with cosmetics. 

But it was their dress that chiefly engaged her. She 
studied each frock and the footwear beneath the table. 
Both women, she recognized, were arrayed in accordance 
with the highest standards of Maurine Slater’s fashion 
magazine. The table between them was crowded by plates 
of food and they ate voraciously. Presently one of them, 
then both, turned to stare at Jane, which at first dis- 
concerted her. She soon saw, however, from the coldly 
impersonal glances, that they were not staring at her at 


” 


all; only at her clothes. They dispassionately eyed each 
item of her apparel, from hat to shoes, scarcely seeming 
conscious of a human presence inside these. She wondered 
if that was the way she had looked at them. 

They seemed at last to have appraised her clothes and 
fell again to their food. One of them professed to be on a 
diet, but decided that ice cream this once wouldn’t matter. 
The other boasted of her own system of reducing which 
had no diet or exercise nonsense about it and yet was doing 
wonders for her. 

Jane was puzzled by this; the woman was of protu- 
berant contours and didn’t seem to have had wonders done 
for her within any recent period. 

“T always take a suite,” her friend was now saying. 
“Tt’s so much more comfy. You don’t feel as if you were 
stuffed into a bandbox.” 

“T adore a suite,” said her friend, attacking apple pie 
under a mound of ice cream. 

Jane suddenly felt impelled to look farther down the car, 
and met the now-amused eyes of the frail man who had 
sat by her, outside. They both smiled and bowed. It then 
occurred to her that he had observed and been amused by 
her scrutiny of the women opposite and she felt her cheeks 
redden. The man had looked away when she glanced at 
him again, but his mouth still seemed amused under the 
straw-colored mustache. His own food was nothing more 
than milk and a plate of crackers. His cap being off, she 
could note that his hair was reddish and seemed impetu- 
ously to have resented brushing. He was older with the 
cap off—forty or fifty, she decided. 

Jane paid for her meal, a little self-conscious when she 
tipped her first waiter. The thoughtful Marcy had in- 
structed her that she must be scrupulous about tipping. 
The waiter, she saw, readily divined her intention con- 
cerning the quarter she left on his little silver tray. She 
went back to the observation car, meaning to resume her 
outside seat; but now it was too dusty out there even for 
her, so she sat in one of the wide armchairs and abandoned 
herself to tingling. Here the frail man came presently, 
smiled when their eyes met, lifted his cap and let himself 
slowly down into the chair beside her. 

“You spoke out there,” he began, waving toward the 
platform—‘“‘you said you had lived somewhere a long time. 
But my voice isn’t in the best shape and I couldn’t ac- 
knowledge it then. It’s fierce, trying to talk there.’ 

He pointed a long, bony finger to his throat. His voice 
was husky and not strong, even here. 


October} 


“Oh, yes, I’ve lived a long time in those mort 
she told him. 

“You have a summer home there?” 

She had an impulse to confirm this, or to let ths 
she did; but his eyes were so candid and friendly) 
said, ‘Oh, my! Summer and winter and all thij; 
many years! But I’ve left it now—just this moj 

““You’re glad to leave it?” 

“Glad? Oh!” | 

This was short, but she had made it convey » 
gladness, and his face lighted with sympathy. F's 
about to question her again, then to decide jg 
wouldn’t do. 

“And you'll soon be off this loathsome train,|} 
instead. 

‘“‘Loathsome—this train?”’ | 

He noted her blank look amusedly and explain t 
had been on the train five days. But she still thcy 
queer. How could anyone find this beautiful tra 
some after five days or ten days, or any time atl’ 

“T couldn’t help overlooking your duel witty 
ladies opposite you in the diner,”’ he was presents 
He smiled reminiscently. 

“‘T wanted to see what they were wearing,” shee! 
herself. 

“And they wanted to see what you were wezn 
you both saw, with what I believe is the coldest, 
pallingly inhuman look that ever comes to mortie 
always shiver when I find myself in range of it, )} 
cross fires. It’s uniquely womanish. Can yotin 
two men looking each other over that way?” | 

“T never noticed; but of course men don’t ce 
other men’s clothes, because they don’t care so vy 
about their own.” 

“Don’t they? You have been winter and sumpr 
mountains a long time, haven’t you?” He seend 
come conscious of his own badly fitting suit al 
down the lapels of his coat. “‘ You should have in 
clothes when they came a year—or was it a yr 
half?—ago. I was proud of their fit; perfect, Lan 
I’m—I’m not so plump now.” 

So that was it. Jane tactfully said it was ae: 
suit, and they talked of San Francisco, discovin 
they would go to the same hotel. When he cto 


was alone, he hoped he might be of service to. 
city and gave her his card from a leather case—| 


(Continued on Page 36) 


And Here She Was, Frustrate, 


B led, 
affte Betrayed by the Life She Had Rushed Out to. 


Could Life Itself be a Trap Then? 
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CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
mises $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown-Imperial, 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, 
$995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler Four models 
at slight extra cost. 


Allprices f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All 
models equipped with full balloon tires. 

so 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service 
everywhere. 1 dealers are in position to extend the 


convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 
attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the 
Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
altered or removed without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 


SIX 


“HRYSLER 


People who had previously driven only cars of 
highest price are now enthusiastic Chrysler Six 
owners. 


People of wealth who have used chauffeurs for 
years have discovered new and zestful exhilaration 
in personally driving the Chrysler Six. 


People who previously had felt themselves re- 
stricted to cars of lower first cost, now find greater 
economy—and vastly greater satisfaction—in Chry- 
sler Six ownership. 


Its appeal to every class of motorist is perhaps the 
most significant thing of all about the Chrysler Six. 


More-than-abundant power and perfect balance 
of all units give it flashing speed for the open 
road, lightning-like acceleration for traffic, and 
economy consistent with results that set the Chry- 
sler Six apart as the pattern of brilliant six-cyl- 
inder performance. 


Fitting complements to this engineering master- 
piece are the body design and coloring—the essence 
of the style which discriminating women and men 
everywhere admire as distinctively Chrysler. 


The nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to demonstrate 
to you why the Chrysler Six has made such a pro- 
found impression among all ranks of motorists. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
Ryland Mead. She told him her own name, explaining 
that she had no card with her. 

“Miss Starbird?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course,” she quickly said, and knew that his 
lips twitched under the drooping mustache. 

“You’re staying some time here?” he asked. 

Jane seemed not to know. She was conscious that those 
queer, shrewd eyes of his scanned her face while she de- 
liberated. 

“T’m not sure where I shall stay,’ she finally said. “I 
shall go south rather soon; I have some wonderful friends 
there.” She paused, debating with herself again. His 
question had been surprising, because it so abruptly 
brought her to realize the need of an actual itinerary for 
her exodus. She suddenly smiled in confession. ‘‘I don’t 
think I shall care where I go or where I stay so long as I’m 
away.” 

“ Away—merely away?” 

“That’s it; just away. Oh, any place where life is!” 
She was fervent in this avowal. 

“T see.’”’ He seemed grave enough with understanding, 
but there was an odd dancing light back in his eyes that 
left her puzzled. He rose. “‘I shall find you on the boat,” 
he said. ‘‘And perhaps you'd like to see this.’ He left 
her the magazine he had carried. 

She looked at it when he had gone, but it was one of 
those severe magazines without pictures. She might have 
found something in its solidly printed pages to read at a 
cool time, but the present moments were far from cool. 
Not even a magazine with pictures could have diverted 
her from the actual life that thickened all about her. 

A little later she stood stiffly while the porter brushed 
a lot of dust from her. She liked the way he did it. His 
broom played about her with a conscious rhythm of that 
life itself to which her own pulses were beating so secretly 
while she pretended she was merely at the end of a com- 
monplace journey. 

She stepped from the car and waited for the porter to 
lift down her bags. When these came she saw that Mr. 
Mead had also been waiting. He was accompanied by a 
stocky, red-cheeked young man in black, who, she divined 
from his alert, attentive manner, would bea servant. He 
was watchfully awaiting the Mead hand luggage, of which 
there seemed to be a great deal and which he was building 
into a wall about him as it came. 

“Look after Miss Starbird’s two bags, won’t you, 
Mason? She’s going to our hotel.” 

She was about to protest. Mason, it seemed to her, had 
already enough bags to look after. But his “‘ Yes, sir,” was 
so unflurried that she kept still. Asshe turned to walk on 
with Mead, she saw a bag of what she knew to be golf 
clubs added to the other luggage. 

She felt an excited need for speech, so she said, ‘“‘You 
play golf—a friend of mine made a seventh hole in one not 
long ago.” 

She hadn’t known whether this was a really notable 
achievement, and was delighted when her companion 
seemed to consider it so. 

““That’s an unearthly joy I’ve never had,” he confessed, 
and turned to glance back at his bag of clubs. She noted 
that his eyes were wistful. “‘I don’t know if I shall be able 
to play at all,” he added; ‘“‘but it’s a comfort to have the 
old clubs standing about. They encourage me.”’ 

She queerly thought of Wiley Tedmon with his clothes 


waiting. 
““T know,” she said. 
“Oh, you do?”’ He glanced at her sharply. 


They walked on with the dense crowd, Mr. Mead with a 
stick that was plainly more than formal item in his equip- 
ment. Again she had to fight down the impulse to take 
his arm and march him stoutly into her own triumph over 
life. She was conscious of being glad he was there; she 
was suffering a little of the old child timidity in this jos- 
tling throng. She knew well enough the throng was all 
friendly, that jostling and hurrying was only a way of life; 
but she was also quite aware that she would, without this 
knowing guide, have been unreasonably terrified. For all 
his frailness, he was at ease. Apparently no mere crowd 
could distress or even confuse him. He seemed, in truth, 
quite unaware of the crowd, as if they walked alone down 
a deserted platform, past disconcerting turnstiles and onto 
a great empty boat. She thought it uncanny the way he 
chatted as if they were solitary and all the madly hurrying 
people were phantoms that only she could see. His eyes 
rested on them constantly and his ears must be assailed 
with their clamor, yet he was serenely alone with her. 

He led her to the boat’s upper deck, where they stood 
by the rail, and from where Jane could look down on the 
solid mass of people that poured aboard. Her eyes danced 
over their heads and over the motor cars and trucks that 
came on. The cars were so palpably restraining some fierce 
energy out of consideration for the boat, and the trucks 
came drawn by great heavy-footed horses that clumped 
stolidly along a resounding floor. 

She was sympathetically frantic when, just as iron gates 
were about to be drawn across the passageway, a man, a 
woman and three children, heavily overladen with bags 
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and bundles, came laboring on, barely in time. She ex- 
haled with a vast relief the breath she had held when it 
seemed that those implacable gates would come together 
before the hurrying family. She would have liked to tell 
her companion how glad she was they hadn’t missed the 
boat, but she knew he had seen nothing of the incident. 

Mason brought him a muffler of creamy wool which he 
helped to adjust beneath the collar of the gray overcoat. 
The boat came to life with pulsations of a vast heart 
somewhere beneath them. She vividly remembered that 
stirring rhythm. It excited her now as it had long ago. 
It was life itself, the deep current of it, persisting with a 
dispassionate steadiness that nothing human could alter. 
It was reassuring, and yet, too, it carried a sinister implica- 
tion. Life was going to be life—you could like it or not. 

But this was only a passing negation in-the happy cur- 
rent. She thought she must have felt that queer little 
twinge because of the changed sky. She was no longer 
under a far, lifted blue. A soft grayness pressed thickly 
down upon her. Yet even as she looked, over from the 
west there came a blast of sunlight that warmed and 
promised. Her feet, on this, got beyond control; she could 
no longer keep them motionless on the deck. 

“T must walk a bit,’’ she explained to her companion. 

He smiled knowingly, then shrugged his gaunt, muffled 
shoulders. 

“Sorry I can’t walk with you; merely standing is terrific 
exercise for me. And don’t forget that Mason has your 
bags.” 

“Oh, I shall come back,’’ she quickly assured him, re- 
membering she would soon be at the gates of a city where 
another crowd would overwhelm her. ‘I only want 
to ” She broke off, knowing she had started to say, 
“T only want to see more life.”’ 

“‘T know, I know,” he said, and again she observed that 
queer light back of his eyes; she was now able to read it as 
secret amusement. 

She didn’t resent it, but smiled in a sort of confession 
as she walked quickly along the deck and away from him 
where she needn’t so strictly guard her tremors of exalta- 
tion. She walked swiftly around the deck, thrilling to the 
presence of the crowd that occupied its benches or stood 
by the rail to look off over the choppy gray waters. When 
she had completed the circuit and come to where she could 
see Mr. Mead staring into the west, she turned into the 
upper cabin, consciously avoiding his notice. Here, too, 
were exciting people guarding bags, and bundles, and 
tense, it seemed to her, with the most delightful expect- 
ancies. 

When she had twice surveyed them all, she descended 
a stairway to the lower cabin, which was even more alive 
with its crowd, and made more vivacious not only by the 
presence of motor cars in a significant guarded silence, as 
if they might leap to life at any moment, but by the nearer 
throbbing of the engine. The people were a plainer lot 
than those above stairs, but more animated, talking in 
groups or pairs and moving constantly about as if im- 
patient like herself for the city. Only the big horses 
hitched to trucks seemed entirely calm. The driver of one 
truck was feeding his horses a bunch of carrots filched, 
apparently, from a near-by wagon piled high with vege- 
tables. She stood to watch this, laughing at the great 
leathery upper lips as they lifted and at the mincing little 
snatches of the big teeth at the titbit. She patted one 
horse on the shoulder and exchanged grins with the driver. 

After she had assimilated what this charming cabin had 
to offer, she went back to Mr. Mead. The city already 
loomed ahead; this frail man with his superiority to 
crowds and confusion would become a tower of strength. 
He had been resting on a bench, she saw, but stood up 
when she approached. 

““You only wanted to be alone so you could dance,” he 
told her. 

“How did you know?” 
pretense with this man. 

He didn’t answer this, but regarded her searchingly. 

““You’ve never been to a city before, not even on a 
train, I dare say.” 

“Not since I was ten,’”’ she admitted. 
up—in a trap.” 

“And you’ve contrived an escape. What do you think 
you'll find?” 

“Life, of course,’”’ she told him. 

“T see that, to be sure. But life—life can do such mean 
things to one. It can play one of the lowest sort of tricks 
in the most offhand manner.” 

“But now, at last, I cart do what I wish,” she insisted. 
She said it tolerantly. Here was a glum, oldish man, for- 
getting his youth—and hers. But he was kind, and in 
other ways seemed wise enough. 

“Can you?” he asked; and then, ‘We arrive.” He 
pointed to the clock tower swiftly nearing. They stood 
silent a moment, watching streets define themselves across 
the narrow stretch. All at once he turned to regard her 
with meditative eyes and said queerly, ‘‘Do you happen 
to know why running water is the loveliest thing in the 
world, and makes the only perfect music?” 

She shook her head. 


It was pleasant not to need 


“T’ve been shut 


octolll 
, ih 


“Because it’s the only thing that does gracefy] 
it must do. It hasn’t ever suffered delusions tha}; 
do what it wishes. That’s why it’s always happy,’ 

“Pooh!” said Jane, but only to herself. To the |, 
she replied, ‘‘I’ve waited so long—so long; I wai 
be out here. I had to come.’ 

“Of course you did.” His eyes danced again. 
only throwing cold water to see how you'd stand it 

“‘We’re here, we’re here!’’ she cried, dancing wl, 
stood. 

The boat bumped to its berth, the iron dam wey 
drawn, and they were swept forward on a torren 
saw Mason being jostled near by and noted with, 
that he had no bags. Had he been terrified by the 
into forgetting them? But she saw his employer ry 
unladen presence with a calm eye, and knew that so. 
all was well. 

At the exit from the ferryhouse she was more gj 
than ever for his protecting presence. It was | 
monium there from which, alone, she thought she; 
have fled back to the boat. So many people surges | 
her with such wild cries of command, of inquir) 
sometimes of pleading. She stood stiffly, marveling| 
cool competence of this weak man in a situation tk) 
frightful. Again he saw no crowd; it simply wasn’{} 
They were alone while he watched Mason expertly y: 
her own bags from their uniformed custodian hb) 
clamoring group could obtain theirs. They were stil| 
while he and Mason with the bags walked out with 
a row of cabs flanked by yelling, gesticulating ¢j 
To him, she knew, there was but one cab with a 
driver by it, standing in an otherwise deserted stree 
bags were stowed and she was inside. 

*‘T hope we shall meet again, and don’t forget 
upon Mason or me if we can help you in any way 
lifted his cap. : 

“Oh, good-by, I’m sure—and thank you.” Y 

Before the cab moved she could watch him go bac 
the still-violent turmoil, quite apparently believing t 
to be solitary. va 


She next stood at the desk of a hotel, received 
which someone back of it conferred upon her, 
name with a hand that twitched almost beyond 
and seemed to debate a query from behind the desk 

“What would you prefer in the way of a "em, 
Starbird?” 

“II always take a suite,” she crisply said. — 

She watched the inquirer turn away to scan a 
covered with narrow slips. While he appeared to me 
interestedly before these she dared to glance up and 
her. She was in a vast, lofty hall of columned sple 
through a luminous dusk she could see rich vistas | 
to other such halls. The magnificence was overpowe 
the magnificence of her new home! a 

“Front!” cried a voice that startled her from tl 
trancement, and again ‘‘Front! Show the lady to 
and 11.” , 

She was shown to her suite. When the boy ha 
down her bags, she tipped him and said, “Thank 
Front.” 

xIxX .. 

Hee the tumult raging so long about her she hat 

plunged into a bath of stillness that laved her 
fully. It was some moments before the immediate 
challenged. Her parlor fronted high on a green squ 
park. Back of it was a bedroom and a white-tilec 
that caused her breath to shorten when she open 
door on it. There were two narrow beds, regally fitte 
both here and in the parlor was furniture of a la 
than she had known. 

She stood between the beds, already trying 1 to: 
which of them she would use. A reading eS 
the table between them; she snapped it on and 0 
ing the subdued glow it made from under a silk s 
caused her to notice other lights, and she elt 
the rooms, pushing buttons that turned on a bewil 
number of them. Even the great dark closet col 
lighted by a push. . ' 

After she had tried out all her lighting effe 
gered before each of the many pictures on th 
mostly of gay ladies and cavaliers in narrow gilt 
looking French and historical amid carefully lan 
glades. Nor was she long in discovering two full- 
mirrors set in doors. This was a novelty. Never 
had she been able to survey her reflected self from 
foot at one time. Then she observed that the 
could be made to complement each other delightfull 
opening one of the doors part way she could not on 
what the fashion magazine described as her silh 
she could actually see her back, and enjoy a q 
tion of being another person. 

Becoming at last mildly satiated with visions ‘ fh 
she went to stand before the open front window 
parlor, looking down on the grotesquely shortened 1 
of people who sat on benches in the park far bel 
sprawled on the grass. The delectable noises of life 
up to her, their sharpest note being of bells that 

(Continued on Page 74) 


oat of all, seating 1400 persons. ‘The 
Id Rod follows just a week behind the 

on, playing the same dates, and its 
e man is aboard the leading boat. 
si] he audience is watching Andy Gump 
be on the levee posting stickers for 
(den Rod on the windshield of every 


P} season’s bill on the larger boat is 
—the same Spooks that opened on 
yay in June of this year with Grant 
ll in the leading réle, and played 
_ntil September. The previous sea- 
it, James Adams played tke bill on the 
aie. It is a “Who did it?”’ mystery 
m by Robert Sherman, a Chicago 
teof rep show dramas that are not in- 
di for and rarely see the big time. But 
y shows and boat shows sent back such 
91 of Spooks’ possibilities that Sher- 
n it the play on in Chicago last spring 
|iNew York later to moderate runs. 
‘hy boating is the life of Reilly for the 
iliime performer. One show a day, six 
wa week, no trains to catch, no bag- 
e) move, no boarding houses reeking 
al year’s cabbage, no rehearsals after 
f t weeks, no tips to orchestra leader 
isgecrew. They move their wardrobe 
iH into their stateroom dressing room 
ch and the trunks stay there until 
ve ber. One jump carries them from 
al curtain into bed, if they choose. 
e lectricity lights them, fans them, 
tstheir irons and their percolators. 
a1 heat warms them and steam from 
ilers, passing through the calliope 
) condenser, thence into a chill box, 
t's as pure cold drinking water. The 
1 excellent. Two steps outside their 
ri’s is perpetual swimming and fishing. 
;jcool anywhere it is cool on the river. 
13 range from thirty-five to fifty dol- 
ir teams, twenty and twenty-five 
a for singles and fifteen dollars a week 
prus girls, but they are net. The 
i." need not spend a cent for the eight 
i months of the season and may go 
in the winter with a bank roll. 
hr laze, read, 
n fish, sew, 
i, play cards, 
»ish their 
dba get up 
leakfast or 
ed as they 
2-play the 
n raph or lis- 
iin Mr. and 
- ooper’s ra- 
1\ke chafing- 
\esses after 
sl w, picnic on 
€run up to 
‘arest large 
n ccasionally 
D reflectively 
* eandwatch 
lid drift by. 


lo Easy 


\ there are 
< in Eden. 
erformer, 
ering the 
‘oat for the 
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LONIGHT AT THE RIVER LANDING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Then they begin to miss seeing their 
names in the papers,”’ an old show boatman 
explains. ‘Actors sure do like to see their 
names in the papers, even if it’s only one 
agate line in the 
ads. And the peace 
and quiet that 
looked so good at 
first begins to be 
too much of a good 
thing. Lots of them 
don’t know what to 
do with their spare 
time. The scenery 
changes every day, 
but it’s pretty much 
the same kind of 
scenery—just rest- 
ful—and the troup- 
ers start hankering 
for what they are 
used to. Most of 
them get themselves 
adjusted and go 
ashore at the end of 
the season fat and 
brown and with 
more money in their 
jeans than they 
ever had at onetime 
before, but not 
many come back for 
a second season and some can’t stick out 
the first. ‘I guess we just weren’t cut out 
for this slow and easy,’ they tell me. ‘It’s 
too much like going back to the old home 
town and settling down. I sort of yearn 
to hear a traffic cop bawl somebody out 
again and to see something besides a bolt of 
calico and a keg of gingersnaps in a store 
window.’ Then we have to wire an ad to 
Billboard for a new team or single.” 

The show-boat license varies from 
twenty-five cents at Addison, Ohio, to 
sixty dollars at Cape Girardeau. At one 
small town recently the local picture 
theater engineered an advance in the show- 
boat license to fifty dollars. The Sensation 
cast off its lines, dropped anchor, then 


The Second French Boat, 1886. Performers’ Quarters in the Texas. 


“‘Aunt Callie’? French, Master 
and Pilot 


lifted its gangplank just far enough to re- 
move contact with the municipal soil, but 
still permitting easy access to the feet of 
the audience. 


At 7:30 P. M. the town clerk 
called and accepted 
the usual twenty- 
five dollars and two 
complimentary 
seats as payment in 
full. 

Four nights be- 
fore Wickliffe, at 
Golconda, Illingis, 
the wail of the 
town’s fire siren in 
the midst of the 
performance had 
stampeded theaudi- 
ence and come as 
near causing a panic 
as anything in the 
boat’s long history. 
The Sensation 
boasts of a record 
of no spectator ever 
drowned or injured. 
The company tried 
to stem the rush for 
the gangplank, but 
everyone in the 
house envisaged his 
own home in flames. 
Fifteen minutes later the crowd trooped 
back and the show went on. The conflagra- 
tion, it developed, consisted of two towels 
smoldering behind a barber shop. 

This is the twenty-fifth season of the 
present boat, but there has been a French’s 
New Sensation on the river every year since 
1878, when Capt. A. B. French and his wife 
sailed out of Cincinnati and blazed the trail. 
Cincinnati is the home of the four Menke 
brothers, present owners of the boat and of 
the Golden Rod. B. F. and J. W. Menke 
were working as watchmakers in Jersey 
City in 1906 and were homesick for the 
Ohio Valley. Quitting their benches, they 
built a forty-foot gas boat, shipped it by 
rail to Pittsburgh and set out down the 


Company Ranged About the Calliope 
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Ohio for home. The ice overtook them at 
Uniontown, Kentucky, where the Sensa- 
tion also was frozen up. Captain French 
had died in 1902 and his widow was cap- 
taining the boat, with Capt. John McNair 
as manager. McNair offered the Menkes 
and their gas boat a job in advance of the 
Sensation the following season. They ac- 
cepted and have remained on the river ever 
since. The next year Mrs. French sold out 
to her old rival, Capt. E. A. Price, of New- 
port, Kentucky, and the Menkes, liking the 
life, went out in advance of the Wonder- 
land. Three years later B. F. Menke and 
Brad N. Coleman bought the Sunny South. 
In 1914 Menke and Coleman had the Float- 
ing Hippodrome with which they ventured 
out of the Mississippi into the Gulf to 
Mobile Bay and up the Alabama River into 
country that never had seen or heard of a 
boat show, but the adventure was not re- 
peated. 

The boat was tied up for ten days at a 
stretch by wind, in the lee of a coastal 
island, for one thing. In 1917 J. W. and 
B. F. Menke bought the Sensation from 
Captain Price, and their brothers, C. F. 
and H. J., came into the business. 


Behind the Floating Footlights 


Their second boat, the Golden Rod, is 
the flagship of the show-boat fleet and can 
look any landlubberly theater straight in 
the facade as it floats by. It has a stage 
forty feet wide and twenty-four feet deep, 
with six drop curtains and a full set of 
scenery. Its auditorium is one hundred and 
sixty-two feet long and includes nineteen 
upholstered boxes. All show boats have a 
marked family resemblance outwardly, 
their general contour that of a Baltimore 
two-family flat transposed to a car ferry. 
In their interior accommodations and en- 
tertainment they vary considerably. They 
provide the river audiences with a wide 
variety of the latter, ranging from current 
dramas still in their topyrighted youth 
through the East Lynne school to Uncle 

Tom’s Cabin and 
musical shows. 
Everything but 
grand opera has 
been played on the 
river, including 
medicine shows, 
freak shows, me- 
nageries, circuses 
and minstrels; but 
vaudeville, better 
known as special- 
ties, is the old 
stand-by. 

Even Ophelia is 
reputed to have 

» trailed her daisy 
chain down the 
Ohio littoral once 
long ago. 

D.Otto Hitner’s 
Cotton Blossom 
ranks next to the 
Golden Rod in the 
fleet. 

It seats 1200 
personsand carries 
an orchestra of 
fourteen, which 
plays on the land- 
ing or in thevillage 
before each show. 
Mrs. Hitner us- 
ually adapts the 
Cotton Blossom’s 
repertoire from 
best-sellingnovels. 
This season the 
bill was John Fox, 
Jr.’s, Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom 
Come, together, of 
course, with vaude- 
ville in which the 
company doubled. 
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A portrait of George M. Cohan hangs in 
the office of the Bryant show boat and Billy 
Bryant plays nothing but Mr. Cohan’s 
nasal drama by choice. The Bryant alter- 
nated this season between The Fortune 
Hunter and a piece entitled Sent to the 
Poor Farm, or Over the Hill. Mundy and 
June, a juggling act that has opened or 
closed many a big-time vaudeville bill, 
roamed the rivers on the Bryant in 1925. 

Nicol and Reynolds’ Majestic, which 
customarily- goes in for the drama, offered 
its patrons vaudeville and musical 
revue, and made a side excursion up 
the Big Sandy River, where the calli- 
ope rarely is heard calling to its mate. 
Capt. William Reynolds’ America was 
last spoken on the Kanawha, playing 
The Call of the Night and Traffic in 
Souls, and joyfully reported two dates 
where no license fee was exacted. 

The Princess ventured far up the 
Kentucky River to Beattyville. At 
Old Landing, Kentucky, as the show 
boat rounded the bend, a Kentucky 
family of fourteen, and seven gallons 
of huckleberries, were waiting on the 
bank. Pa, ma and their twelve had 
walked eleven miles from home and 
waited five hours. In lieu of cash they 
traded the seven gallons of huckleber- 
ries at the box office for fourteen bal- 
cony seats, and huckleberry pie, huck- 
leberry cobbler and just huckleberries 
were the desserts in the Princess din- 
ing room the rest of the week. It was 
the first show the father and mother 
had seen in twenty-five years, and the 
first time in any theater for the chil- 
dren. A young woman, Miss Ruth 
Williams, plays the calliope and the 
piano on this boat. 

Capt. Roy Hyatt’s Water Queen 
played Uncle Tom’s Cabin going down 
river and a river version of Rags to 
Riches upward bound. It was the Water 
Queen which was leased for a week last 
August by a motion-picture company as a 
location for a number of scenes in a picture 
they were making. 

New Martinsville, West Virginia, was 
the breathless scene of this episode, and 
brakemen on the Baltimore and Ohio still 
are calling ‘‘All out for Hollywood on the 
Ohio,” it is said. On the second night of 
the company in New Martinsville, the 
man who was directing the picture, asked 
for 600 volunteers for extras. Anticipat- 
ing some diffidence, he offered to make up 
the first 100 applicants and use them con- 
spicuously. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, the 
hour set, 800 men, women and children 
were milling about the front of the River- 
view Hotel and the director had to use them 
all. The mayor and his family and the 
president of the local Kiwanis Club were 
among the volunteers in make-up. On Sat- 
urday so many thousand visitors streamed 
in from as far away as Parkersburg and 
Zanesville that a detachment of state 
troopers was dispatched by the governor 
to direct the traffic. 


Rivalry Between River Romeos 


The beginnings of the show boats go back 
to the early years of American control of 
the Mississippi Basin. Soon after Jefferson 
bought Louisiana from Napoleon, strolling 
players drifted over the mountains in the 
wake of the first tide of Yankee emigration, 
and in lieu of anything better, performed on 
keel boats and rafts. In 1817 an actor 
named N. M. Ludlow crossed the Blue 
Ridge to the headwaters of the Cumber- 
land, where he built a rude shelter on a keel 
boat and drifted down the Cumberland, the 
Ohio and the Mississippi with a show that 
passed muster on the frontier. His was the 
first recorded show boat, and was successful 
enough to attract the competition of Sol 
Smith, a well-known actor for whom 
Sol Smith Russell was named. Ludlow 
and Smith were rivals on the river for a 
number of years. The lines of Ludlow’s 
boat were cast off during a performance 
once, and company and audience drifted a 
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mile down stream before anyone aboard 
realized that the craft had cleared port. 
Ludlow blamed Smith, but it seems to have 
been a practical joke by village cut-ups. 

There is a newspaper account extant of 
a river steamer converted into a floating 
theater in New York City in 1845 for the 
purpose of playing the Hudson and Long 
Island Sound. It set out on tour, but there 
all trace of it vanishes from the records. 
Apparently it was an abortive enterprise, 
never repeated in the East. 


Captain A. B. French, a Year Before He Died 


William Chapman, an English actor, and 
his family of six appeared in Pittsburgh in 
1827, launched a show boat and became 
famous on the river as a one-family enter- 
tainment. A woodcut of Chapman’s boat 
exists and shows it to have been a poor 
thing resembling a garage set down on a 
small barge. Much more pretentious were 
Spaulding and Rogers’ Floating Palace and 
Dan Rice’s Floating Palace, river circuses, 
which made a great splash for a few seasons 
just before the Civil War; but whether the 
circuses actually played aboard the boats or 
merely used them as transportation is not 
quite clear. The expense 
proved prohibitive, at any 
rate, and the outbreak of 
war put an end to them. 

Gil Robinson, in his 
book, Old Wagon Show 
Days, tells of an incident of 
the one season the John 
Robinson shows traveled 
the rivers on their own 
steamer. Chief, a rogue el- 
ephant, struck down a boy 
at a performance as the cli- 
max of a series of escapades. 
Gil Robinson determined to 
discipline the elephant, over 
the opposition of the trainer, 
John King, who was killed by 
the beast a year later at 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 
According to Robinson, King 
wished it to be thought that 
he alone could handle Chief, 
thus insuring the perma- 
nency of his job as trainer. 

The circus boat was hove 
to off an island in the Ohio. 
The elephant was trussed 
up in chains, the chains car- 
ried over the fork of a great 
tree, and a steam winch on 
the deck hoisted the brute a 
foot off ground. All the 
troupe feared and hated the 
rogue’ and most of them 
joined in beating him with 
anything and everything 
on which they could lay 
hand, without breaking the 
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pachyderm’s spirit, until Robinson ordered 
a fire of hay built under the outlaw. At 
the first flick of the flames Chief trumpeted 
for quarter andreturned docilely to the 
steamboat. In winter quarters in Cincin- 
nati several months later the elephant ran 
amuck. King, the trainer, and the police 
were helpless and Robinson was sent for. 
Arriving, he found Chief methodically 
demolishing a frame building occupied by a 
terrified baker and his family as shop and 
home. At one shout from the man who had 
built a fire beneath him, the elephant 
desisted instantly and trudged tamely 
back to quarters. 

Once in modern times a circus took 
to the river. W.P. Newman sold out 
his drygoods store in Charleston, West 
Virginia, about 1901 and launched the 
Great American Water Circus. Two 
Pittsburgh barges lashed together, the 
adjoining bulkheads knocked out, the 
hulls filled with earth and a circus top 
spread overhead, made a practicable 
floating arena, which was towed by a 
steamer. The show carried forty head 
of horses and fourteen parade wagons, 
and paraded at every stop. One of its 
attractions was a troop of diving 
horses. They dived from a high plat- 
form into the river, but it being no- 
ticed that they dived not of their own 
volition but because a trap was yanked 
from beneath their feet, the S. P. C. A. 
and local authorities intervened. The 
circus played the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries from Evansville to Pittsburgh 
for four seasons. Newman’s was the 
last attempt at a floating circus. 

The fact that there is no mention of 
the institution in Mark Twain’s classic, 
Life on the Mississippi, would indi- 
cate either that floating entertainment 
was uncommon in Clemens’ time as a 
pilot or that it had grown too disrepu- 
tableformention. Certainly gamblers, trick- 
sters and worse had made the boats a by- 
word until the time came when armed 
posses of citizens guarded the landing and 
prevented them from tying up. This repu- 
tation, together with four years of war, 
drove the boats from the rivers, never to 
return in their old guise. . 

When, thirteen years after the close of 
the war, the first one reappeared, it was a 
different institution outwardly and in- 
wardly. Captain French and his wife, the 
pioneers of the modern show boat, were 
years in effacing that old reputation. 


“The Mary Pickford of the Chesapeake,’ Miss Beulah Adams, 
Leading Woman of the James Adams Floating Theater 


October :. 
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An orphan at Palmyra, Misso j, 
county-seat town for Hannibal, lm 
Mark Twain, French had joined or; 
steamer as cabin boy at just about ip 
that Huckleberry Finn, Tom Saw! 
Nigger Jim were heading down ri: , 
raft. Later the boy was one of a g¢ 
and bobtail troupe that drifted fro t 
to town on a flatboat, but played aig, 
halls, and still later with Dan Rits 
the Spaulding and Rogers’ Floating \Js 
The war drove him from the river) 
was running a grocery in Clarksbur ( 
in 1878, when the road called again. |e 
out, he put the proceeds of the grocy 
a tent show. The second town t} 
show played was Waterloo, Ohio, a1 ¢ 
he met and married Miss Callie Leh 


A Show Boat That Rode the it, 


The tent show was well enouj, 
French yearned for the river. Hb 
never had seen a boat other than thia 
on the old Ohio Canal, but she had ts 
of pioneers in her and backed him ine 
the tent show and building the jg 
French’s New Sensation. The A: 
sixteen by eighty-five feet over-i, 
deck only, with a kitchen and livir p 
back of the tiny stage and four smast 
rooms, one used as a box office, at t}} 
The seats were benches, the first sy 
reserved at an extra ten cents a 
tinguished by red-and-white bec¢ 
tacked upon them, or in the languag 
river folk, ‘‘A bench with a rag onif 
dime.”’ 

There was no towboat, the boah 
propelled and guided when necessa} | 
long sweep at each side and a steeilg 
at thestern. When it got into closec 
all hands, men and women, were mi 
to man the sweeps. As the compan 
were paid by the performance " 


always is a possibility in the Ohioa 
vember, with its threat of idle wes 
months, French hurried downstrean\s 
as the current would carry him. 
The falls at Louisville were his 
dle. The lock canal around the 
now government owned, then was ati 
enterprise and the tolls high, sevel 
lars more in this instance than the slop 
total capital. The cruise might haven 
there had not a falls pilot volunteer 
take the Sensation through the rails 
five dollars. French risked his bit 
got through safely, only to be ovta 
by ice on Christmas1n 
at Caseyville, Keu 
The floes tore him fm 
moorings, and boata'lc 
pany drifted helplely 
the ice for 100 mes 
Cairo, Illinois, where st 
tug came out to thes 
rammed its way {0 
after repeated assats, 
a hawser aboard thee 
tion and snaked it ii 
water just half a milab 
the mouth of the Ohi«l 
the little show boat 1d 
tionably would hav |! 
ground to pieces in t!< 
gerously swift and «dj 
confluence of the 0)) 
the Mississippi. 
The frightened aor 
once jumped ship al ' 
the river for good a1 
disguised blessing 
Frenches, for the be 
icebound for three! 
weeks at Cairo. Frei! 
a bit of a magician, v4 
quist and impersonat};' 
his old circus comrade? 
Herbert, who lived ir4 
was training his two? 
sons as acrobats. i 


the skipper’s versatil 

_ the boy acrobats, the 
tion managed to givel! 
during the tie-up an! 
enough money tostay!! 


(Continued on Pas 4 
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Greater Beauty 


Plus Finer Performance 
Plus Lower Price 


Not one -- But All Three 


The Oldsmobile Sedan is actually in a class by itseli— 
an unmatched value. Comparison and demonstration 
prove absolutely that no other automobile offers you 
such Beauty—such Performance—at such a Low Price. 


Touring $875; Coach $950; Sedan $1025. Prices f.o.b. Lansing, plus tax. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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Greater Beauty 
Finer Performance 
Lower Price 


Xt one -- But All Three 
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College Campus 


comes this new Rubber Coat 
in brilliant colors 


AINCOATS in all the bril- 
liant colors—everywhere 
you'll see this new rubber coat. 


_ College men started the style, 
now everybody’s following it— 
men, women, boys and girls. 


It’s a sporty, roomy, comforta- 
ble coat, this new “U. S.” Rayn- 
ster. A soft, light-weight garment, 
but built for real service. With 
sturdy seams, strap around the 
collar, and windcuffs in the sleeves. 
It will keep you dry in the hard- 
est rain because it stays waterproof! 


For women this new “U. S.” 
Raynster completes the rainy day 
sport attire. And the brilliant 
shiny colors match the prevailing 
mode. 


Many other Raynsters, too 


This new coat is just one of the long 
line of “U.S.” Raynsters made for 
every wet weather purpose. Some 
are black rubber-surface coats, and 
others have the rubber hidden inside, 
made up in tweeds, cashmeres, and 
other popular weaves. 


Every inch backed by layer on 
layer of high grade rubber. Every 
seam reinforced. For complete pro- 
tection in the rain de sure the coat you 
buy has in it the Raynster label. 


Ask at the store to see the Raynster 
line or write us for the new Raynster 
style booklet. Address Dept. X, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


‘US. Raynsters 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
Barly in 1879 the show boat headed down 
the Mississippi with a cast of three and a 
piano player. The performance consisted of 


| magic, ventriloquism, banjo playing, im- 


personations, a stump speech by the ticket 
seller, and concluded with the Aerial Sen- 


| sation, or Sleeping in the Air, by the two 


Herbert boys. With no certainty of the 
powerless boat keeping to a schedule, there 


could be no advance advertising. On ar-. 


rival a drum was beaten and handbills 
passed through the town. Ten minutes 
after the performance was done the lines 


| were cast off and the boat drifted on to 
| make its next stand the following night, 
| perhaps not for a week, depending on wind 


and weather. Many days and nights were 
lost lying windbound along some wooded 
bank. 

The Sensation reached New Orleans in 
June with enough money to hire a tow back 
to Cincinnati from a Pittsburgh towboat 
that had brought a string of barges down 
the river and was going back light. Low 


| water in the Ohio stopped both the tug and 
| its tow at Elizabethtown, Illinois, and kept 


| them there allsummer. On October eighth 


the Sensation set out downstream on its 
second cruise with the same company of 
three. 

Added to low water, high water, ice, 
wind, weather and lack of capital was the 
constant obstacle of the bad name of the 
prewar show boats. Once in Mississippi on 
that second cruise not a woman appeared 
in the audience. The captain stepped before 
the curtain and indignantly demanded the 
attention of the spectators to the fact that 
Mrs. French traveled on the boat and that 
he respected his wife as much as any man 
in Mississippi respected his. 

“Kindly pass out and receive your money 
at the box office,’ he concluded. ‘‘There 
will be no performance until you return 
with your wives, your sisters and your 
daughters. This is not a men-only enter- 
tainment.” 


The Amphibious Frenches 


The spectators clamored for the show to 
go on, but the curtain stayed down. A gale 
was blowing which would prevent the Sen- 
sation from quitting its moorings for the 
night. Lights were turned out and the 
company turned in. An hour later there 
was a shouting from the bank and Captain 
French peered out in his nightshirt. 

““We’ve come back with our ladies; now 
give us our show!”’ was the cry from the 
bank. 

The troupe was piped out of bed, the 
kerosene lights were lit, the box office 
opened and the regular performance given. 
The story of this episode traveled up and 
down the river and helped largely in 
French’s battle to erase the blot from the 
show boat’s escutcheon. 

The spring of 1880, with money in the 


| bank and prosperity just around the bend, 


the river struck again, and the Sensation 
hit a submerged check post in making a 
landing at Vidalia, Louisiana, opposite 
Natchez, and sank in six feet of water. The 
indomitable captain bought a barge, trans- 
ferred the superstructure of the old boat to 
the new, and was on his way up river to St. 
Louis behind a tow by middle May, but 
with his savings wiped out. The Sensation 
left St. Louis on its third cruise in October, 
encountered ice in November, and early in 
December went aground on a gravel bar 
near Tiptonville, Tennessee. The river was 
falling and by dawn the boat was high and 
dry, to stay there, a quarter of a mile from 
the water, until early spring. 

French carried a blind horse aboard as 
the motive power for a merry-go-round 
that was set ashore at every landing before 


| a performance. Rigging up a sled, to which 


the blind horse was attached, the show 
trunks were hauled to Tiptonville, where 
the company showed in the courthouse, the 
sympathetic county officials waiving both 
rent and license. 

These occasional performances in the dis- 
trict court room kept the troupe going 
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until high water floated the Sensation free. 
But before it was far down the river it was 
time to turn north again, and at Vicks- 
burg French borrowed the money to pay 
for a tow to Cincinnati. 

There he and Mrs. French decided to try 
the upper Ohio for the first time, and lack- 
ing the money for a tow, they worked the 
awkward craft upstream with sweeps to 
Pittsburgh and on up the Monongahela 
River as boys pull a sled uphill for the ride 
back. Not until 1886 was he able to buy 
his first tug, a little steamer called the 
Martin J. Murphy, with only enough power 
to handle the Sensation downstream and 
make the crossings and landings. At the 
close of his ninth season French found his 
funds sufficient to build the second New 
Sensation, still a single-deck craft, twenty 
by 110 feet, with living quarters in the 
texas house. By now he had a first-rate 
specialty show, with a brass band and 
orchestra, a steam calliope that, unlike the 
modest circus affair, could wake the dead 
ten miles away, a new and more powerful 
tug and an advance man who traveled 
ahead by gas boat. The original boat was 
scrapped. 


A Pilot in Petticoats 


The new tug still was unequal to the job 
and Captain French bought the river yacht 
C.O.from Judge Longworth, father of the 
present Speaker of the House and father- 
in-law of Alice Roosevelt, who had built it 
as a pleasure craft. Knowing nothing of 
the history of the tug’s initials, the crew 
called it, variously, the Cove Oyster, the 
Cash Out and the Cincinnati, O., until 
Judge Longworth told Mrs. French the 
story. When he was a half-grown boy he 
had loved a girl named Sue. At his desk in 
a little red schoolhouse he scribbled his love 
a note. It was addressed to ‘‘dear c.o.,”’ 
the best approximation his orthography 
could make to “‘Sue.” 

The girl kept the note, and when in after 
years she married Judge Longworth she 
brought the scrawled sheet forth from the 
depths of her hope chest and showed it to 
her husband. Thus it was that the yacht 
was christened C. O. 

French’s success began to attract com- 
petition. In 1890 the finest boat yet seen 
on the river was built at Hawesville, 
Kentucky, by Capt. C. F. Breidinbaugh 
and christened The Theatorium. Breidin- 
baugh made one cruise as far as Donaldson- 
ville, Louisiana, to poor business, and sold 
out to French. The Theatorium became 


the third New Sensation, the first of two 


decks, and its predecessor was sold to Orke 
and McNair, who operated it for two sea- 
sons under the name of The Voyageur. 
Two years later New Orleans capital built 
two large new boats at Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, calling them the Eugene Robinson 
Floating Palaces. One was a theater, the 
other a freak museum and menagerie, and 
they traveled together. The venture was a 
failure and Captain French opened a tele- 
gram a spring morning in 1894 at Bayou 
Lafourche, Louisiana, to read that the 
theater boat would be sold at auction from 
the steps of the. Louisville, Kentucky, 
Federal building at noon the next day. He 
reached Louisville in time to bid in the boat. 

For the ensuing six years the Frenches 
operated two boats, known as French’s New 
Sensation No. 1 and No. 2. Mrs. French, 
who had won her pilot’s license in 1888 and 
her master’s papers in 1892, became skipper 
of the older boat and her husband took the 
newer. She was the first woman to hold a 


pilot’s license on any river and the only 


ER he A a 


woman who ever held both j, 
master’s papers. Her master’s| 
“fon .all rivers,” her pilot i 
Cincinnati to New Orleans, |, 
River and its tributaries, G) 
Bayou Teche and Bayou Lafo 
first woman ever granted mas} 
was Mary Miller. Her applica} 
founded the steamboat inspeete(; 
applied to Washington for gui, 
reply was that “ Any lady of lay) 
well qualified, of good moral che|k 
hold any position on any veg 
United States’—an early 
feminism. 

In 1900 the Frenches, af 6 
seasons on the river, sold No. 1 
A. Price, leased No. 2 to Cap 


Louisiana, a total loss. The 
in the lighting plant, whe 
gas was made from gasolin 
failing health, Captain 
larger and better boat at Higgin\ 
in the summer of 1901, the 
lighted show boat, the pre 
operated by the Menke broi 
her husband’s death, Mrs. Hy 
Capt. John McNair and his 
the business until 1907, when 
sold to Captain Price. 

Price, than whom the rivy 
known a more picturesque ct 
appeared on the scene as an | 
type photographer, following] 
in its early years on a hous 
typing the spectators it attrae 


launched a rival show boat 
French’s bitterest and most su 
petitor. The two boats altern 
and shadowed each other forn 
Their warfare reached the poir 


was no mean factor in his succe r 
many imitators of French had i 
watch him passing out handbi 
while his band played at a lali 
snatching the dodgers back i) 
they had been read, was a spe 
still brings a reminiscent chori 
folk. a 

When the show was not ge 
skipper would take a place well) 
clap noisily and demand 
coaxing voice of all around hin 
splendid? Didn’t you enjoy thatt 
you ever see a better show?” 


Aunt Callie’s Boa 


Mrs. French still lives in 
bama, where she remarried 
Callie Tomlinson. From th 
ing in Pennsylvania on the 
to Evangeline’s Oak at S 
Louisiana, up the Mississip 
Chien, Wisconsin, up the 
Green, the Kentucky, the Mi 
berland and the Illinois, she 
‘Aunt Callie French.” For 
left the river the valley folk 
of every show boat ‘‘Is thi 
boat?” and reject it as an ir 
answer was no. | 

In Aunt Callie’s twenty-ni 
river the French boats pla 
only, and the roster of the p 
came and went includes m 
long have been familiar o' 
Orpheum big-time circuits. 
of Smith and Fuller, was the 
Charles W. Bryan. The wife 
cratic candidate for vice pres 
spent two months on the Sen 
mother, arranging her trouss 
her marriage. McAvoy and 
the Sensation in its early ye: 
Coy was the mother of B 
McCoy, and Nellie made her Pp 
debut on the Sensation. 

(Continued on Pag 
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New Laurels! 


IN both the great speedboat classics this year—the 
Gold Cup Race at Manhasset Bay and the 150- 
mile Sweepstakes on the Detroit River—Packard pow- 
ered craft won both first and second places. 


More!—they set new world records in both races. 


Packard Chriscraft II won the Sweepstakes before the 
greatest crowd ever gathered to watch a sporting event 
in the history of the world. Nearly a quarter of a million 
people saw Packard supremacy proven again. 


The dependability of Packard motors—on land, in the 
air and on the water—is continually demonstrated. 


When a tornado destroyed the Shenandoah, her log 
showed that she went down with her Packard motors, 
like her heroic crew, fighting faithfully to the last. 


“The engines worked perfectly,” reported Commander 
John Rodgers, when he and his brave crew were rescued 
off the Hawaiian Islands after the Packard motors in 


the PN-9 No. 1 had stopped only for lack of fuel. 


“The car came through with a perfect score,” wrote 
Lieutenant Wade after driving his Packard Eight from 
Los Angeles to New York—3965 miles—without either 
car Or motor once coming to a stop. 


Packard’s twenty-five years of varied experience is avail- 


able to all in the Packard Six and the Packard Eight. 


Ask Thid Man Who Owns One 
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Watch This 


Column 


¢ 


“‘The Phantom of the Opera”’ 


I am tickled 
to death with the 


ay es of the New 
rs ork newspaper crit- 
LON Sane ics on ‘‘ The Phan- 
tom of the Opera,’’ 
Universal’s magnificent fantastic spectacle 
which had its premier showing at the Astor 
Theatre. They were not criticisms. They 
were commendations and enthusiastic in 
the extreme. Such compliments can’t be 
bought or even influenced. They are 
spontaneous and sincere, and that’s why 
they are worth while. 


And so, as long as the trained 


observers of the Times, World, 
Journal, American, Sun, Herald-Tribune, 
Post, Daily News, Graphic and Telegraph 
have deseribed this picture in glowing 
language, there is every reason why you 
should see it. Hence I suggest that you 
ask the manager of your nearest theatre 
to get it. Already it has been booked by 
the foremost theatres in America. 


“The Calgary Stampede’’ 
with HOOT GIBSON in the fore- 


ground will doubtless prove one of the 
most exciting pictures of the season. The 
Canadian Classic was held to commem- 
orate the establishment of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, and Canada and America 
mingled in a week of remarkable activity. 
HOOT GIBSON, with his entire company, 
had the classic, and attendant scenes, as 
a background for a fine picture, and I 
commend it to you. The riding stunts are 
simply great. 


I suggest that when you see 


the manager of your favorite thea- 
tre you introduce yourself to him and 
hand him the following list of pictures 
which are making new motion-picture 
history: ‘‘Siege’’ with VIRGINIA VALLI 
and EUGENE O’BRIEN; ‘‘The Home 
Maker’’ with ALICE JOYCE and CLIVE 
BROOK; ‘‘The Goose Woman’”’ with 
JACK PICKFORD, LOUISE DRESSER 
and CONSTANCE BENNETT; “‘Cali- 
fornia Straight Ahead’’ with REGI- 
NALD DENNY ;‘‘Lorraine of the Lions’’ 
with NORMAN KERRY and PATSY 
RUTH MILLER; HOUSE PETERS in 
“*The Storm Breaker.’’ 


co arl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on our second 
White List”’ pictures, which comes without cost to you, 


You can also have autographed photograph 
of Reginald Denny for 10c in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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With the coming of the motor car, greatly 
extending the territory from which the 
boats may draw their audiences, the fleet 
has grown largely. Most of the boats have 
been built in one West Virginia yard, where 
for a period of years the shipbuilder and the 
local banks would finance any showman 
who wished to try the river and had a few 
hundred dollars as down payment. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. French had no such dredged 
and lighted channel to navigate, but in 
their later years the coming of their boats 
was an event that ranked in river calendars 
with Christmas, Thanksgiving and Fourth 
of July. The levee always was thronged 
when the Sensation rounded the bend and 
motorboats and skiffs had boarded them en 
route to buy the best seats for the night. 
To be invited aboard for dinner or to have 
Captain and Mrs. French as guests ashore 
was a social distinction. 

The clover patch of the show boats today 
is Chesapeake Bay and the rivers that flow 
into it, the Dismal Swamp, and Albemarle 
and Pamlico sounds, where the James 
Adams Floating Theater has fattened with- 
out competition for eleven years, playing 
week stands at little landings of half a 
dozen houses. Adams and his wife origi- 
nally were circus performers with an aerial 
act. Later he was a partner of Johnny J. 
Jones, now “king of the carnival world,” 
owning one of the largest outdoor shows in 
the world. Jones is several times a million- 
aire and Adams is somewhere in the vi- 
cinity, but the latter had to sell his home a 
few years ago to pay the debts of a busted 
circus. After the circus disaster he put out 
a two-car ten-cent vaudeville tent show in 
the South. It was the first time vaudeville 
had been shown at so low a price and he 
made a small fortune. His success was so 
spectacular, in fact, that each year the bulk 
of his company left him and started rival 
ten-cent shows until the golden goose was 
cooked. 

About this time the show played Hun- 
tington, West Virginia, where Adams saw 
his first show boat. 


A Seagoing Theater 


“That looks like trouping as is troup- 
ing,’’ he told Mrs. Adams, and the following 
season, as he played the South Atlantic 
Coast, he hung around the docks in his 
spare moments and talked with seamen and 
fishermen of the feasibility of a show boat 
in salt water. Some said yes, some said no, 
and others hedged, but Adams’ decision 
was yes. He bought his timber standing in 
the forests of South Carolina, great beams 
long enough to run the full length of his 
hull without splicing. A shipyard at Little 
Washington, North Carolina, built the hull 
for him of heavy thirty-two-foot planks 
across the bottom, a skin four inches thick, 
and drift bolted every two feet with 
twenty-seven-inch bolts. Such construc- 
tion saved the boat five years ago in a 
northeaster off Tangier Island. It strained 
at its anchors for fourteen hours, flying dis- 
tress signals, and waves breaking over the 
roof of the theater. A fisherman crept out 
from the lee of the island to the rescue, but 
lost its wheel and had to run for it, and no 
help reached them until the storm had 
spent its fury and help no longer was 
needed. 

Mr. Adams himself drew the plans for 
and oversaw the building of the theater 
superstructure. The boat is 122 feet long, 
with a thirty-four-foot beam, and draws 
only fourteen inches of water. Except for 
its much sturdier construction, it is not un- 
like its fresh-water cousins. The theater 
auditorium is thirty by eighty feet, lower 
floor, baleony and boxes. The stage open- 
ing is nineteen feet across. Each spring a 
scenic artist comes aboard for four weeks 
and paints a full set of scenery, the sets and 
drops all reversible. When not in use the 
property furniture is stored on an elevated 
platform at the back of the stage, the other 
props labeled and stored around the stage 
wallsin cubby-holes. Mr.and Mrs. Adams’ 
quarters and those of Charles N. Hunter 
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and his wife are over the box office, business 
office and lobby at the bow. There are 
eight other living-room-dressing-rooms at 
the stern, back of the rear wall of the stage. 
The dining room, kitchen and cook’s 
quarters are beneath the stage, the entrance 
through the orchestra pit. 

Mr. Hunter has been with the boat from 
the first. He is stage manager, director and 
player, and brother-in-law of Mr. Adams. 
His wife, Miss Beulah Adams, ‘‘The Mary 
Pickford of the Chesapeake,’ leading 
woman for eight years, is the baby sister of 
the proprietor. Having added largely to 
their profits from the floating theater by 
dealings in Philadelphia real estate, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams have spent little time on 
the boat in recent years. When they do ap- 
pear it usually is on their private yacht, and 
the business end has been delegated to 
Selba Adams, a brother. 


Censored in Tidewater Circles 


The boat’s season begins each March at 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, winter 
quarters, where it lies in fresh water and 
sheds the season’s accumulation of barna- 
cles. Playing week stands at the coastal 
villages of Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, 
it works through the Dismal Swamp Canal 
into Chesapeake Bay and spends the second 
half of the season in the maze of rivers that 
empty into the bay, playing as far north as 
Port Deposit, Maryland, the head of navi- 
gation, within sight of the Pennsylvania 
line, but the risk of ice often leads the boat 
to turn back earlier and farther south. 

The Adams, which never has had a losing 
season, began with vaudeville and drama, 
but drama so outdrew variety that the 
latter soon was dropped. The Balloon Girl 
is the Monday-night bill. The heroine, a 
cireus performer, drops by a parachute 
trapeze upon the roof of the handsome 
bachelor clergyman. The immemorial cos- 
tume of girl parachute jumpers is tights, 
but tights are frowned upon in the best 
tidewater circles, and the Adams’ success is 
grounded upon its standing with the best 
circles. So the heroine compromises upon 
ballet dress. The abashed pastor offers her 
his bath robe to cloak her exposed limbs. 
She rejects the robe with a speech that will 
repay setting down. It is: 

“Many a high neck and long sleeves 
cover more filth and indecency than you 
could scrub off in a week with the Gulf of 
Mexico as a bathtub.” 

Faint sounds of cheering on any Monday 
night in summer are quite apt to be traced 
to the populace of Deep Creek, Virginia, in 
clamorous approval of this sentiment. 

A dramatic version of Mrs. Porter’s Pol- 
lyanna, the little glad girl, is Tuesday 
night’s bill, always accompanied by a cur- 
tain talk on playing the glad game and 
looking for the silver lining. Wednesday 
night sees that grand old veteran of reper- 
toire, Tempest and Sunshine, a surer shot 


to the simple heart than ever. Thursday 


night brings A Thief in the Night, a 
mystery play built for the trade by a 
Chicago rep dramatist; Friday night, 
Sooey-San, and the week closes with a bang 
with The Mystic Isle, an original melodrama 
by arep-show exactor in Kansas City. Two 
aviators are forced by engine trouble to 
land upon an island in the Gulf of Mexico, 
the haunt of an evil crew of bootleggers, 
Chinese smugglers and opium runners, and 
hell, as Homer said, starts popping. Unlike 
the Broadway producer, the boat showman 
never guesses. 

“Once you know what is sure fire, you 
can’t possibly miss,” as Mr. Hunter puts it. 
“Some of our bills outdraw the others a bit, 
but we never have had a play that failed to 
click, and we would hang our heads if we 
should.” 

The negroes viewed the Adams with a 
hostile and a suspicious eye on its early ap- 
pearances. Whether maliciously or as a 
joke, a rumor was set going that the float- 
ing theater was a diabolical invention to 
lure the black population aboard, lock them 
in and transport them back to Africa. The 
alarm was passed along the coast by shanty 


Octobe 


wireless and dogged the boat at 
ing for a season. The 20-35-50 ¢ 
a bit beyond the range of the ' 
negro population. Most of the } 
the wharf, listening to the musie\ 
wait for the fifteen-cent conce 
show, in which the company doi| 
acts of vaudeville and an old-tir ; 
after-piece, the only doubling :y 
the troupe. The musicians of ‘, 
orchestra do not leave their pit, :y 
even play on the wharf beforeh 
The clarinetist and the forme | 

i 


other generation. The former 
to Dan Rice and was with Ring'g 
ers when they had only, as he er 
two horses and a buggy. He hai 
Adams eighteen years, the cornet 
Allis not well in the orchestra pi 1 
timers scorn jazz, but they have) 
Audiences remain true to the olf, 
of the drama, but what with y 

n 

d 


phonographs, they demand the sy 
foot music to which the cities a) 
Not Mr. John Golden himsi ; 
sedulous in keeping his plays eli, 
the floating theater. Virtue al 
just reward and vice gets it in t): 
Act Three. The low comedian jj 
little honest vulgarity occasional, 
villain must conduct his vill 
proper circumspection. Membs 
company are as censorious of th: 
lives as they are of costumes andy 
rural native American commuii 
have accepted them socially, i 
into their homes, gathering on tl 
welcome them by name on arriy: s 
ing them with homemade cakes)r 
and pies, expect it of them. |. 
American woman novelist spent ¥ 
the Adams last spring gatherinn 
for a book. In an ice-cream pair 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, wh 
with Mrs. Adams and Mrs. H 
novelist absent-mindedly reache 
hand bag for a cigarette and wail 
light it when she caught the start 
the eyes of her hostesses i, 


Had that cigarette been lighted, 
would have hung thickly along t! 
Shore for many seasons. 


A Floating Gold 


In its early years the A 
business by a shrewd sche 
stop a list of motor-car owne: 
from the local garages, anda 
ticket mailed to each owner. The} 
came, bringing with them carloads 
who paid their way in. Now th 
no advance man and no longer ev 
to bill the country. One five-dia 
the county newspaper, ten dolla 
are two, is the advertising ex] 
is no calliope, no beating 
band concerts or parades. 
same territory year after yee 
petition, there is no need for 
more towns on the route that 
play in a season. The dates 
those that turn out consis 
largest numbers. Two nigh 
ness and the town is drop 
is transferred in a basebal 


boat has a record of defeating th 
on a higher-license issue, sin 
has been no trouble about I 
The Adamses, the Hunte 
of the orchestra carry moto 
which they dash off to cities 
away when and as they li 
Day Sunday they were to h 
from Port Royal, Virginia, th 
date, over the mountains to the ' 
Luray, ninety miles distant, but! 
one of the two tugs went agroun(” 
in the Rappahannock coming P 
Tappahannock. They did not ge? 
flood tide that afternoon, dockir 
Royal after dark. . | 
Mr. Adams hired his towing! 
wartime shipping shortage 10 
build his own. There are two We 


my 
hex 


marine engine, and the 
(Continued on Page 4 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


On the farm, on the ranch, in the oil fields, in 
the service of the merchant, the municipality 
and the Government, it has earned an envi- 
able name for itself by serving its owners 
| dependably and at low cost. 


| Moreover, a well-stocked and well-equipped 
Dodge Brothers Service Station is always 
; conveniently near at hand. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
| New Credit-Purchase Plan 


{h, 3 WWin0s 
Paine: 


[92> 
A (er) 


©p.B. 


‘If my boy can do 
that with Effecto, 
I can paint my car!”” 


Why not try it yourself? The 
next time you look at your car and 
decide something must be done about 
that seedy-looking finish, just dip 
your brush in Effecto Auto Enamel 
and flow on one or two coats. 

fou’ ll be agreeably surprised to 
find how easily and smoothly Effecto 
goes on without runs, laps or brush 
marks. Free flowing and self-level- 
ing, it dries in twenty-four hours 
and leaves a tough lustrous finish 
that will make your old car look 
like a new one. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the original automobile 
enamel that will wear longer than the 
Made in 
eight live enamel colors, Finishing 
(clear varnish) and Top & Seat 
Dressing 


paint on most new Cars. 


Sold in all size cans by 
paint and hardware dealers every- 
where. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 

If you wish a professional finishing job, 

your automobile painter can secure the 

very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Prarr & Lampert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


< the surface and 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
powerful. Both are needed to handle the 
show boat in the broad reaches of the 
Chesapeake when the bay starts working 
up. The shallow-draft show boat is safe 
from shoals, but the tugs, one drawing 
five and a half feet of water, hang upon a 
bar often enough to vary the monotony of 
dock storming. The engineers of the tugs 
are licensed marine men; but, oddly, the 
Government doés not require the show boat 
to carry a pilot, as is the river practice. 

The floating theater and the tugs repre- 
sent an investment of upwards of $60,000. 
There was a time when Mr. Adams walked 
on tiptoe and talked in whispers to keep his 
success from the show world, but that time 
has passed. 

“Show boating in my territory requires 
too much capital for the shoe stringer,’”’ he 
explains, “‘and the showman who has $50,- 
000 or $60,000 is not going to put it into a 
strange game. There are too many oppor- 
tunities for it where he knows the ropes.”’ 

The only competition in the Adams’ 
history was provided by a secondhand 
clothing dealer in Elizabeth City. Seeing 
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promised you was this—no disturbance. 
You’ve got to admit I’ve been as good as my 
word. I’ll have to call you in the morning, 
ond maybe your son will come down with 
ycu to identify, andsoon. Beyond that we 
won’t trouble you. Now I don’t want to 
distress this girl. She’s probably new at 
this sort of thing, or she would never have 
squawked out ‘Rainy’ the way she did. 
Give me a muff to put her hands in. Orton, 
undo that bracelet and get her coat on.” 

His words fairly spilled out, one atop the 
other. Mrs. Dunbar stood staring at the 
jewels in the chamois wrapper, too stunned 
to speak. But the woman in the maid’s 
dress stepped back into the room behind 
her and returned immediately, holding 
out a sable muff. Orton was quite col- 
lectedly putting Miss Farnham into her 
hat and coat. 

And Miss Farnham? A superhuman 
calm had fallen upon her like an enveloping 
garment. She wanted nothing but to get 
out of this house, where possibly reporters 
might still be dodging about. It was all a 
wild mistake and one that would be in- 
stantly explained and erased when she told 
them at the police station who she really was. 
It would mean a sickening hour for Uncle 
René, but he would forgive her. She would 
go quietly and as quickly as possible with 
Jenks, and send for René when well beyond 
the notebooks of the daily press. And well 
she knew that even ina police station René 
de St. Elour-Aumont could command pri- 
vacy. 

At exactly this moment, to her bitter 
chagrin, two more spectators appeared in 
the doorway. By no means had they come 
together, nor did either look pleased to en- 
counter the other on the threshold. William 
Dunbar had come up in the lift, seeking 
Miss Farnham; Lord Dudley had come, 
as was his wont, by way of the stairs, with 
the same objective. At sight of the group 
in the room where each had thought to find 
a solitary little gray-haired amanuensis, 
they paused astonished. Lord Dudley’s 
monocle reflected more light than he was 
conscious of receiving on the subject. 

““What’s going on?” he said curiously. 

Orton, vested in uncommunicative au- 
thority, at this moment took the muff from 
the maid, and by the very simple means of 
threading the free handcuff through the 
muff before he clipped it around Miss Farn- 
ham’s one free wrist, completed her toilet. 

“What the devil is going on?’’ said Al- 
gernon Percy, much more imperiously. He 
had not ceased to move forward into the 
room. 

“Look, William, just look!” groaned 
Mrs. Dunbar. “She stole them! She had 
them here in her hand! The policeman is 
arresting her!” 
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Adams’ harvest in the drama, he built a 
boat in 1917 to play vaudeville and pictures 
over the same territory. The newcomer 
was neither seaman nor showman. A de- 
vout churchman, he would not move on 
Sundays, thereby losing most of his 
Monday-night performances. The ten- 
horse-power motorboat he used for towing 
was inadequate. On the first voyage he set 
out for Roanoke Island, a forty-mile stretch, 
much of it open water. The towline caught 
in the launch’s propeller and put it out of 
business early, and a westerly gale coming 
up, the show boat let go its anchor. The old 
wire cable snapped and the theater went 
lurching drunkenly off before the wind. 

“T reckon you were sort of scared?” the 
mate of a lumber schooner asked the 
secondhand clothing man later. 

“Scared, nothing!’’ he retorted. ‘The 
wind was driving me just the way I wanted 
to go.” 

Sure enough, he had, by the grace of 
Neptune, waltzed right up to the desired 
landing on the old Sir Walter Raleigh 
homestead. The boat survived three sea- 
sons, then was sold to a logging company, 
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‘Nothing at all like it,’ said Lord Dud- 
ley in his stride. 

““You’d better not interfere, Dudley,” 
said William Dunbar. “There is some mis- 
take, I dare say. But resisting an officer in 
the discharge of his duty Ss 

“Nothing at all like it,” repeated Alger- 
non Percy, taking the last of his approach 
in a light prance. 

One hard Norman fist cracked upward to 
Orton’s jaw. Orton, dizzy and taken off 
his guard, but with the customary response 
of the Irish toward a Norman fist, closed 
with him almost on the blow. Together 
they crashed against the door of the officer’s 
long vigil. It gave under the impact, and 
almost immediately after was heard the un- 
bridled racket of a peer and a policeman de- 
scending the back stairs like a falling trunk. 

William Dunbar regarded this jejune de- 
fiance of law and order as profitless bravado. 
From his earliest years he had known better 
than to strike a policeman. He left it to 
New York’s Finest to attend to Algernon 
Percy, and took advantage of the momen- 
tary paralysis of the others in the room to 
move over beside Miss Farnham. She 
would see that he, too, was darn sensible, 
and he would, moreover, put a long pole 
athwart His Lordship’s wheels by saying 
the things this monocled snob had neglected 
to say. Miss Farnham remained motion- 
less, listening possibly to the diminuendo of 
the successive crashes in the rear of the 
house as the combat boomed its way toward 
the kitchen floor. 

“Miss Farnham,” said William Dunbar, 
‘of course, this is all a mistake; a very re- 
grettable mistake for which I offer you my 
apologies, as head of the house. I will go 
with you to see that you receive every con- 
sideration until this misunderstanding is 
cleared up. I think you will find this of 
more avail than the ill-advised and quite in- 
comprehensible conduct of Lord Dudley.” 

To his astonishment, she turned on him 
like a viper. 

“Tf you ever speak to me again, I’ll have 
you drummed out of town,” she said with a 
repressed vehemence. 

One would suppose she actually possessed 
the power to make New York too hot for 
him! She swung away from him toward 
the only other man in the room, a man it 
must be said that neither Williain Dunbar 
nor Algernon Percy had even seén, so much 
more eye filling had been the official panoply 
of Number 1366, now both lost and gone 
before. 

“Mr. Jenks,” she said, in full command 
of the situation, quite as if she were order- 
ing her natural escort to remove her from 
a house in whose inhabitants she had been 
egregiously disappointed, ‘‘let us go at 
once, if you please.” 


which junked the superstruct 
verted the hull into a barge. ; 

In late summer, as the Adams wo. 
upper Virginia and Maryland, it ene 
a region of summer resorts, from 
attracts a sprinkling of Wash 
Baltimore vacationists, with an 
notable. In 1919 the boat played So», 
Island, at the mouth of the Patuxe. 
Secretary and Mrs. Parc 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and par! 
among the spectators. " 

To humor the United States Dep:'m, 
of Commerce, the boat is registe] 
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S. S. Playhouse, port of Philaip} 


though it never has seen Philadelph,, ; 
Playhouse has been forgotten by ii 
except the steamboat inspectors. 4 | 
white population of the tidewater yy 
it is the floating theater; to the 
that or ‘the opery barge.”’ Askane 
Leonardtown, Maryland, how old t) ¢ 
carrying a basket of crawfish is <q | 
answer is likely to be, ‘‘ Hight yeai eg 
next floatin’ theater.”” Time dates jt) 
backwaters from the coming and Al 
of the Adams. 


Mr. Jenks accepted the sugge 
alacrity, with a touch of his rem 
hurried manner. *. 


can go straight down the front s 
body will notice us. Keep your h 
your muff.” 
Miss Farnham thought it super 
mention that her handcuffs m 
possible for her to get them 
walked past the Dunbars, mere et, 
out speaking, and went swiftly awe 
Mr. Jenks at her winged heels, | 
stage of the scene the quiet wom 
maid’s cap and apron had vanish 
mother and son were left alone. 
“You’d better get back to youl 
before you are missed,” said the 
the house. He had not enjoyed hi 
so mild a term can be applied to 
rageous facer he had been deez a 
whom he had sought to protect and 
Mrs. Dunbar seemed at last tc ; 
from her trancelike stupefaction. | 
“Oh, who would ever have bel; 
she wailed. ‘William, you must g 
and see to Lord Dudley. Why, theyld 
him off to the police station! We /all 
eternally disgraced by this. at 
sessed him to attack an officer lik 
“He'll get six months, I hope,’ to 
out William Dunbar savagely. | 
“Why, William!” Mrs. Dun 
sobbed at this dreadful speech. “Vuat 
earth do you mean? Lord Dudle- 
hope he’ll get six months! Our gues! ‘ 
heir of the dear duke? We couline 
show our faces in London again, or|) 
York for that matter. I cannot undsti 
why he assaulted that policeman! Tem 
was only doing his duty, handcuffiz t 
abominable woman. To think shiwa 
thief in a wig, William! One of Raiy! 
Scofield’s gang ——” | 
“Mother!” broke in the hen 
house harshly. He took her by the <1! 
propelled her toward the door. ej yo 
self together and go downstairs. Zia 
be wondering what has become | J 
Your guests will think you have lo ¥ 
mind. Go down, and keep you 0) 
shut about all this,” said Williar a) 
more savage force than elegance. | 
’ “But, William, aren’t you coin ( 
see what is happening to His Lords} 
“If what is happening to His Lia 
is what I hope, I should like to see} ' 
much,” said Mr. Dunbar between h'té 
“But it is probably all over by noy 
“But what on earth did he do iff 
expostulated Mrs. Dunbar as she l@ 
step by step to his urging hand. z G 
“‘He’s in love with the girl,” sé ! 
liam in a voice like midsummer tht 
(Continued on Page 48) — 
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as Standard Equipment 


There can be no greater proof of 
Champion dependability than the fact 
that Champions have been standard 
equipment on Ford Cars and Trucks 
for 13 years and on Fordson Tractors 
since they were introduced. 


Any article of equipment must consis- 
tently maintain the very highest stand- 
ards to retain the confidence of the 
Ford organization. 


That Champion has done so for 13 years 
is simply another proof that Champion 
is the better spark plug. That is why 
Ford owners the world over buy 
Champion X as a matter of course. 


Champion Xhas the 
two-piece construc- 
tion which makes 
cleaning easy; the 
unbreakable sil- 
limanite core, with 
the semi-petticoat 
tip which retards 
carbon formation, 
and the special an- 
alysis electrodes 
which make Cham- 
pion the better 
spark plug. 


Blue Box for all cars except Ford, 75 cents. (Cana- 
dian price 90 cents.) The genuine Champions 
have the double-ribbed sillimanite core. They are 
fully guaranteed. Buy them from your local dealer. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
London Windsor, Ont. Paris 


(80 cents in Canada) 


SHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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An exquisite 
Radio Highboy 


“with the mellow Sonora tone 


Che New Sonora Radio Glighboy.—A complete radio 
unit combining the Sonora All-Wood Radio Speaker —the Sonora 
5-tube radio set and space for batteries in a rare Renaissance 


period cabinet. Price, $200. 


Without set, $120. 


Attractive 


phonograph Highboys with space for Radio Sets—the Plymouth 
at $175 and the Hampden at $225. : Radio installed $100 more. 


ERE is a superb new radio cabi- 

net—containing a complete ra- 
dio unit—built throughout by Sonora 
with the clear mellow tone that only 
Sonora can give. 


The new §-tube Sonora set—a 
product of three years of research by 
our own engineers—gives volume— 
distance—and selectivity. And the 
famous Sonora All-Wood Tone Cham- 
ber of many layers of wafer-thin wood 
brings the same mellow tone to radio 
that has made Sonora supreme for 
years in the phonograph world. 


The Sonora Radio 
Speaker with All- 
Wood Tone Cham- 
ber—no mechanical 
noise —no harsh 
overtones. Equipped 
with cord and plug 
for attachment to 
any radioset. Noex- 
tra batteries needed. 
De Luxe Model — 
$30. Standard Mod- 


el—$20. 


Sonara\ 


Other Highboys with 
complete phonographs, too 


And Sonora makes these superb High- 
boys, combined with a complete 
phonograph—each one equipped with 
the Sonora All'Wood Speaker and 
ample space for the Sonora Radio Set. 


Or, your dealer can offer you as separate 
units—the Sonora 5-tube radio set—or the 
Sonora Radio Speaker in standard, console or 
highboy models. 


To everyone Sonora can bring richer music 
and more beautiful design. SONORA 
PHONOGRAPH COMPANY. 


The Secret of Sonora 
Tone.—A cross sec- 
tion of the tone 
chamber or ‘‘horn”’ 
which is part of 
every Sonora instru- 
ment. This tone 
chamber frees radio 
and phonograph 
from all mechanical 
noise. In it many 
plies of wafer - thin 
seasoned wood are 
laid at cross grain to 
each other neutraliz- 
ing vibration and 


eliminating harsh 
overtones 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
afar horizon. ‘‘No, don’t stop to argue and 
marvel. What good can it do? I might 
have known she was a wrong-un when she 
permitted him to pay her attention. I 
didn’t think it of her, but perhaps she was 
a thief.” Already he spoke of her in the 
past tense. ‘“‘For heaven’s sake, mater, 
stiffen up and go downstairs! You’ll have 
to think of some way to find out which 
jewelry is whose and get the right things 
back to the right people. I would not put 
it past some of those swells to grab off a bit 
or two that did not belong to them. You’d 
better leave the things with me and just 
reassure the losers that it is all safe. Make 
them describe the things they miss. And 
for pity’s sake, don’t let them make a fuss.”’ 

“Leave the things with you?” echoed 
his mother. ‘‘Haven’t you got them?” 

“TT!” He looked at her empty hands. 
“Why, you had them in that chamois rag. 
What in the name of seventeen kings have 
you done with ’em?”’ 

At this moment Algernon Percy most 
unexpectedly returned. He came in at a 
long purposeful stride, after coming up the 
back stairs three steps at a leap—and came 
in alone. Of Officer Orton there was no 
more sign than if Lord Dudley had dropped 
him down a well. His Lordship took one 
look around the room. 

“Where’s Miss Farnham?” he asked. 
His voice was not raised, but it barked with 
a certain carrying quality that made Petrie, 
at the other end of the front hall, jump and 
turn. He had heard that tone from Lord 
Dudley before, notably in what has been 
poetically called Flanders Field. Petrie 
immediately closed in. 

Nothing but the appalling fact that 
she was minus her guests’ diamonds, brace- 
lets and other detachable ornaments could 
have turned Mrs. Dunbar’s mind from re- 
joicing at the reappearance of her titled 
guest. She fairly whimpered as she looked 
distractedly about her. It was William 
Dunbar who replied to His Lordship’s ques- 
tion, an answer delivered for the most part 
toward his back, for beyond his momentary 
halt, Algernon Percy made steadily across 
the room in seven-league steps. 

“‘She has gone to the police station with 
Jenks, the plain-clothes man.”’ 

“The plain ” Lord Dudley’s voice 
seemed to choke in his throat. “Why, you 
plain damn fool! Here, Petrie, get my car! 
Hark forward, Petrie!” . . 

Petrie, who had no more than got his 
nose to the door, leaped into the room and 
had the telephone in his hands like a ma- 
gician plucking a rabbit out of the air. 

“But the jewelry is gone!” cried Mrs. 
Dunbar, now near the breaking point of 
hysteria. 

“Of course! Jenks took it with him,” 
cast back His Lordship as he cleared the 
threshold. “After me, Petrie. I’ll get Mur- 
phy at the corner.” And, with less noise, 
Lord Dudley took the front stairs at very 
nearly the same speed that he had lately 
descended the rear, passing through the 
solidly packed throng of people who had 
come to do him honor with no more ap- 
parent hindrance than a torpedo penetrat- 
ing the waters of the deep blue sea. 


vir 


Vie eS RENE, as ever, reading by 
his softly shaded lamp, looked up as a 
servant appeared at the doorway to an- 
nounce in a voice no louder than that of 
conscience that dinner was served. 

“Mademoiselle is returned? I did not 
see her come in,’’ said monsieur. 

“Mademoiselle has not yet arrived,”’said 
the man. 

Like all the household, he was aware of 
the late extravagant activities of their 
adored mistress, and there was a tone of 
anxiety in his voice that under ordinary 
circumstances would have been lacking. 
For, look you, mademoiselle in a gray wig 
and a hat and coat to make the angels weep 
had no reason for being late. In her own 
bright hair and clothed in her normal rich- 
ness, she might be pleasantly detained in a 
variety of ways. 


October | ; 


The matter presented itself to ]\, 
René in the same light. He frow,y 
ting away his book. : i 

“Tell Jules to wait dinner,” hes d. 
rose and walked toward the mante,; 
slender, straightly held figure fo aj) 
fourscore years. The long fingenos , 
hand caressed the back of his hea, 
dence of his perplexity. “But whee, 
keeping her?” he said aloud. 

The man still waited in the dry 
Monsieur’s habit was never to use 
phone, he knew, but he lingered in ia 
that he might be authorized to doy, 
course monsieur would know the | dn 
of this absurd house where madepjy, 
could pass herself off as anything big q; 
zling princess. 

“Tt is an hour after her time, mo jey 

Putting their concern for her int\yo 
seemed suddenly to increase anx y 
leaps and bounds. 

“Tt is long past her time,” agrd } 
master fretfully. ‘You must telho 
Georges. I will give you the numb) 4. 
if she cannot come home at once. yt} 
sure not to alarm her. She might inl 
was ill. Explain to her that we are | 
dinner.” He scribbled a word ang 
figures on a pad at his desk and han d{ 
torn page to the servant. “Itis und 
that you will ask for Miss Farr 
her to let mesend Marcel with the: 
not like her to be out so late alon 

Monsieur walked up and do 
when Georges had joyfully wit 
this errand. No, decidedly A 
give up this nonsense at on 
night. The mere suggestion 
with some trifling annoyance wa: 
cost him a year of life; and w 
eighty, one is not prodigal e 
He remembered now that she 
these people were giving a rec 
and that there was nothing to 
returning earlier than usual exe 
dictum that she must do her 
honest diligence. Had she not 
him of addressing cards of t 
himself and herself? The thing 
about somewhere. But surely it 
This unfortunate recollection m« 
ened his distress. 

But it remained for Georges to giyhin 
the blow direct. The man came bac 
riedly, coming on into the room £108 
breathlessly. 

“Monsieur, I am quite sure that 
must be something wrong. The butlejay’ 
he saw Miss Farnham leave the hous 
a gentleman. She has been gone twoh 

Monsieur de St. Elour-Aumont sti 
under the shock. For one palsied irat 

he stood incredulously staring. 
twenty years rolled off his thrown. 
shoulders. i= 
“Marcel—my car—my hat and «tt, 
his orders came like rapid blows on a jig 
“Get Grégoire—he comes with me.’ 
fore the man could turn, monsieur was 
way across the room ahead of him. 
Velis et remis, things began to hapf 
the house. Grégoire, the evening 
came leaping down the stairs behin 
master with the demanded hat and 
From somewhere he produced his ¥! 
Georges held the front door half open, 
ing for Marcel to swoop to a stand b’ 
the curb, but monsieur pushed him asi 
descend the steps. He would wait ov 
sidewalk. A maid came hurrying to th 
something into Georges’ hand, which 
turn ran down to give to Grégoire, a ! 
fortably fat flask of cognac. Monk 
René might forget he was an old man} 
servants remembered it. ib 
“Telephone us a word if you g 
chance, Grégoire,”’ said Georges. 
being gnawed to the bone with ing 
Two minutes crawled by, and 
eagerly awaited limousine turned 
eyes around the corner and rus 
them like an obedient dragon. 
had the door open before it was in frot 
the house. Monsieur was in, Grégoire 
in, the door was, probably for its ’ 
slammed shut, Marcel had caugh 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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HERE are usually about six 

hundred automobiles registered 
from the average American town of 
a thousand population. 


That is why the local garage has 
come to be the busiest place in town. 


That is why the local garageman 
has grown from repairman to one 
of the town’s most substantial 
merchants. 


He not only services those six 
hundred cars but sells their owners 
supplies and equipment. 


For just the item of renewing 
worn-out tires, those six hundred 
car owners will pay about $30,000 
a year. 


Local Garageman Now 


a Substantial Merchant 


The local garageman sells a big 
share of those renewal tires,—to 
his friends and neighbors. 


He feels a very real and intimate 
responsibility—from long experience 
he learns tires and tire values. 


Thousands of local garagemen in 
small and large towns now sell no 
other tire than The Mansfield. 


The garageman appreciates the 
speed and reliability of distribution 
by Hardware Wholesalers. 


The public appreciates the extra 
miles of care-free service which 
low-cost distribution by Hardware 
Wholesalers makes it possible for us 
to build into Mansfield Tires. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE “& RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords 


Heavy Duty Cords 


Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


e Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 


Accessory Dealers 


Hardware Stores 


(Continued from Page 48) 
address, and scarcely having paused at the 
curb, they shot away again toward Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

Monsieur did not speak. He sat staring 
ahead of him at nothing, his hands crossed 
before him on the plain ivory shaft of his 
stick. Grégoire, on the very edge of the 
seat and as far from the master as he could 
modestly compress his own lean form, kept 
his eyes on the street outside. Under or- 
dinary circumstances he would have taken 
his seat beside Marcel, and he was desper- 
ately afraid that Monsieur René would 
notice him, and guess all about the flask of 
brandy and his servants’ intrusive appre- 
hensions. But he might have spared him- 
self this effort to efface himself. Monsieur 
did not know he was alive. Monsieur was 
thinking of the gold head of his darling, of 
her face, her white hands, her voice, her 
dearness. With one hand he would turn 
this city upside down, and shake the people 
out of it until he found her. Monsieur was 
not without power in this city, though it 
had been many years since he had used it. 

First he would see what they could tell 
him at this thrice-damned house, and with 
what gentleman she had been seen leaving 
two hours ago. There must be some expla- 
nation for what seemed so inexplicable, but 
whatever had kept her from sending him a 
word? She was the pink of considerate 
courtesy, his beloved child. She would 
know that he would worry, and would have 
sought to spare him a moment’s care. Two 
hours gone! He had lived a long time, and 
through some hours that because of their 
anguish had seemed endless, yet the whole 
sum came to less than the minutes of this 
ride, in reality so brief. Arbitrary divisions 
of time were utterly at fault. Until he 
should have Adrienne’s hand in his again, 
a whole cycle of years must pass. 

The limousine came smoothly to a stand 
at last. Grégoire was out of the car, mon- 
sieur was out of the car, the bell had been 
rung, and there they stood upon the ex- 
hausted white marble step that had that 
day been bruised by two thousand feet. 
The whole atmosphere of the place within 
was one of complete prostration. The but- 
ler who admitted them was fagged to death 
The very furniture, pushed into-unwonted 
corners, seemed to have crawled to the wall 
to die. Society had keyed the household to 
a supreme effort, from which it had fallen 
back, spent and disheveled. 

“Mrs. Dunbar is not receiving, sir,”’ 
Appleby in a weary voice. 

“Tt is imperative that I see Mrs. Dunbar 
at once,” replied monsieur implacably. 
“Tell her a gentleman, a relative of Miss 
Farnham’s, wishes to speak to her.”’ 

The unwelcomed visitor went forward 
and took possession of the reception room. 
Appleby was too fatigued to argue. He 
left the intruders to their own devices and 
plodded slowly away. Contrary to his or- 
ders it might be to carry the message; but 
besides being in no condition to put up any 
resistance, Appleby was vaguely conscious 
of having received an order from an in- 
dividual whom it would be useless to deny. 

Mrs. Dunbar was in better case than her 
butler, having been warmly tubbed and 
comfortably refreshed with hot food, and 
was now lying at ease on a couch in her 
boudoir, loosely but magnificently clad in 
a negligee indistinguishable in a masculine 
eye from an elaborate dinner gown. She 
was thoroughly presentable, but neverthe- 
less she resented his disregard of her in- 
junction to guard her retirement. 

“TI told you, Appleby, to excuse me to 
anyone who called—everyone.”’ 

She reflected that she would have done 
better to have followed Gloria’s example 
and gone unreservedly to bed. But she had 
found more satisfaction in being arrayed 
in considerable splendor to relieve the tri- 
umphs of her afternoon, in contemplation 
of which she had for the time forgotten its 
one discordant incident. For she had ac- 
cepted Lord Dudley’s brief explanation of 
the disappearance of the packet of dia- 
monds as an authoritative statement that 
they were safe in the hands of the police, 


said 
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and having so assured her guests, dismissed 
anxiety. The behavior of His Lordship she 
did not profess to understand in the least, 
but she gave little time to thinking of that, 
and less to her late amanuensis. 

Not so William Dunbar. Impounded as 
chorus for his mother’s soliloquy of satis- 
faction, he sat, morosely and inattentively 
agreeing with everything she said, and 
thinking of nothing in the world but Miss 
Farnham and her outrageous repudiation 
of his considerate kindness. Who would 
have thought the mousy little gray-haired 
secretary could have become so suddenly 
a very spitfire, threatening him with ostra- 
cism if he ever spoke to her again? Well, let 
her paddle her own canoe. He would be 
pleased, on the morrow, to testify against 
her, with all cool detachment. 

At the butler’s announcement, he paid 
his first tribute of interest to the conversa- 
tion of the hour. 

“A relative of Miss Farnham,”’ said Ap- 
pleby, who, knowing nothing of the affair 
involving Jenks and Orton, was unaware 
that this statement would do more than 
complete the message with which he had 
been dispatched. 

It effected considerably more, however. 
William Dunbar sat up, and his mother 
turned her head suddenly to give Appleby 
her entire attention. 

“What does he want?” 

“There are two gentlemen, ma’am. At 
least there are two of ’em.’’ This was ob- 
scure, but the Dunbars let it pass. ‘“‘He 
didn’t say. Only that he must see you most 
particular.” 

William, after his momentary pause in a 
listening attitude, rose and walked over to 
his mother’s couch. 

“T should see them, mater. But be very 
careful. There may be blackmail in this.’ 

“Why, how ever can there be anything 
to blackmail me about?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Dunbar sensibly. ‘The girl’s arrested and 
her family have come to beg me to let her 
off, of course.” 

“A girl who runs with a bunch of crooks 
has no family to come pleading her cause. 
This must be one of Scofield’s crowd, and 
it may be something tricky.” 

“Don’t be a goose,”’ said his mother as a 
less imaginative grown-up. She put her 
slippered feet to the floor and rose. ‘‘The 
quickest way to get rid of these men is to 
go down and tell them that the whole mat- 
ter is in the hands of the authorities.” 

“Do you wish me to come with you?”’ 

“Certainly, you would better come. You 
are the head of the house, and your pres- 
ence will show them that they have nothing 
to gain by pursuing the question.” 

It is extremely doubtful if Mr. Dunbar’s 
presence showed anything of the kind. He 
stalked into the reception room in the wake 
of his mother, with an eye on the erratic 
oscillations of her fish-tail train. When she 
halted and he looked up he was slightly 
shocked to find himself looking at a man 
whose appearance certainly suggested that 
nothing less blue than the blood of mon- 
archs, heroes and archangels flowed in his 
veins. The tall commanding presence, that 
for all its great age evoked more respect 
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than pity, fronted them with the poise of 
habitual superiority. Several paces in the 
rear stood a more modest figure, too evi- 
dently a satellite to require explanation. 

“Mrs. Dunbar?”’ said the visitor, and 
bowed. “I understand that my niece left 
your house more than two hours ago with 
a gentleman. She has not returned home 
and I am exceedingly uneasy about her. 
I hope you can tell me with whom she left 
here.” 

It was a most succinct statement of the 
situation and one that would seem ill ecal- 
culated to produce mystification. Yet Mrs. 
Dunbar looked utterly bewildered. As for 
the darn sensible William, it was such a 
facer for him that he looked like nothing 
at all, certainly not like a fountainhead of 
information. 

“Your niece has not communicated with 
you?” asked Mrs. Dunbar blankly. ‘‘ Miss 
Farnham is your niece?” 


““My niece,”’ repeated her caller impa- 
tiently. 
“Well ——” said Mrs. Dunbar, and 


stopped, rather appalled by the announce- 
ment she was called upon to make. 

“Do you not know the name of this gen- 
tleman, madam? Does your butler know? 
What were the circumstances of her leaving 
under his escort?’’ 
than Monsieur René that these circum- 
stances cried aloud for explanation, since in 
her masquerade she would be quite un- 
likely to have been in the company of any 
friend of her own. pif you please, Mrs. 
Dunbar, answer me.’ 

“But I do not know—if your niece has 
sent you no word ——” 

“Please disregard that inexplicable fact,”’ 
snapped the other sharply. ‘Tell me what 
you can without delay, Mrs. Dunbar. To 
the point!” 

Involuntarily his hand lifted the ebony- 
and-ivory cane he carried an inch or two 
from the floor and drove the ferrule down- 
ward again to emphasize his request. It 
was the gesture of the lord of the high jus- 
tice and the low. He was so entirely unlike 
what she had expected that Mrs. Dunbar 
seemed unable to center her wits on this 
simple demand. William came forward to 
her assistance, and became articulate. 

“Miss Farnham left here in the custody 
of a detective from Police Headquarters,” 
he said doggedly. ‘“‘A considerable amount 
of jewelry was stolen from my mother’s 
guests today and it was found in Miss 
Farnham’s possession.”’ 

“She had it in her hand,” said Mrs. Dun- 
bar flatly. 

In spite of the fact that Grégoire could 
not have experienced a sensation of greater 
intensity if the terrestrial globe had sud- 
denly shrugged him off into eternal space, 
his loyal mind concerned itself instinctively 
with the well-being of his master. In one 
movement he had swung a chair behind 
Monsieur René, posted himself at his elbow 
and laid a hand to his hidden flask of re- 
storative. But, as Grégoire might have 
known, the blood of St. Elour-Aumont was 
not of the craven quality that deserts the 
heart under the assaults of staggering ad- 
versity. For one instant monsieur stood 


Consolation Lake, Alberta, Canada 


Nobody knew better. 


Octobeis) 


like a stone pillar, life, brestil sh 
sight suspended. Then two wor 
out from his lips like shots from de 

“Your telephone?”’ 

“There’s a phone here,” sail 
Dunbar, and opened the door 04 
teenth century sedan chair wh} 
poleless, in a corner with its lid fo 
This irrational contrivance had bh 
the pet glories of the unconscion |p 
rator who had expended his not i 
able inventiveness on original ale 
mad absurdities in a house whe | 
been given carte blanche, and it w)p 
allow the Dunbars to overhear ae 
sentences of their social doom. 

In two strides Monsieur René y\y 
this padded relic, seated, and hij 
anachronistic mechanism to his e 

“Give me Police Headquarters, 
Grégoire stood watching, the bre;), 
had gasped out of his body slowl « 
back. He had no look for these \h 
able idiots, mother and son. In ahg 
monsieur said sharply, “Give me bh 
The phrase sounded oddly enous 0 
patrician lips. Another pause. ff 
said monsieur. “This is St. Elour,y 
speaking.” 1 

A respectful murmur over © 
scarcely interrupted him, but the 
had spoken blanched Mrs. Dunbai fz 
a gray white. 

Her suddenly agonized eyes turd 
William Dunbar with the expres) 
dying doe. 

“A young lady who might give 1) 
of Farnham, removed from the hou 
Mrs. Dunbar,” said monsieur dij 
He went habitually to the point 
thrust a rapier into a heart. 

“Not there? Another gentlem: 
same business? I am coming dowrt 
Understand me, Riordan, one wor! 
leaks out and you go with it.” 

He cut off a further reassuring \ 


n 
r 
as he hung up the receiver. — 
: 
s 


| 


‘ 


oa 


“ Grégoire,’ he said peremptori 
march toward the door. For one 
he paused, hardly intermitting hi 
““Madam,” he said, “‘you are not y 
blame. But you have made a 7 
fatal and egregious blunder. 
this detective here?”’ 

“But he was sent by headquarte 
bled Mrs. Dunbar. “He showed hi 
He had a policeman with him.” 

“His name?’’? Monsieur was a¢ 
threshold. 

“His name is Jenks. 
I could only say 

Her words were addressed to 
space. Her face underwent a giles 
contortion and tears burst forth tit 
companiment of unchecked sobs. | 
herself into William’s arms. And ‘lll 
catching her handily, supported f 
complete inattention. He, too, ki) 


Oh, Mr. Axl 


” 


man on the same business” who wa'l 
been with the boss could be none ot!’ 
Algernon Percy, heir of the dear de 
was too incomprehensible for even 
sensible 100 per cent American, this 
concerning Miss Farnham and Jen} 
one thing stood clear in the fog of n'# 
“One Mrs. Dunbar,” her son and her! 
ter, her manservant and her maids} 
and everybody with the maddening 
tion of the stranger within her gat;' 
gone crashing down to the bottom! 
social ladder. 


HE groundwork of the St. Elour-/™ 
influence with such as Riordan hi? 
laid long before that worthy’s day¥ 
Monsieur René and his brother, Adil! 
grandfather, had been notable fig’! 
that meeting ground of widely sell 
cliques, police, politicians and poli 
ety—the race track. The Aumont \¥ 
colors pink and gold, had owne' 
horses as Barleduc, Rigoletto 1. 
world-famous Harlequin. Monsieu® 
still took an interest in the races an 
tained his string of equine favorites 
(Continued on Page 54) — 
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Radiola combined ! 
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The instrument shown, a form of 
*dieval credence, is designed to 
‘ng into American homes a touch of 
Lworld beauty, of old-world tra- 
ion and romance. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
manner to which he was accustomed. The 
stables on Long Island had never suffered a 
diminution of éclat, despite the changes 
that had come in the sport. 

But far back in the unwritten annals of 
Manhattan’s officialdom, there were un- 
forgettable things that begot a loyal affec- 
tion handed on from one generation to an- 
other; there had been favors granted and 
odd friendships cemented. And queer as it 
might seem to a powerful press, the police 
of New York would no more have thought 
of double-crossing Frenchy Aumont by giv- 
ing out a word where he had enjoined si- 
lence than of asking to be transferred to 
Hayseed Corners. 

Consequently Riordan had uttered no 
word at his end of the wire which began in 
that metamorphosed sedan chair that could 
give a listener any inkling as to the nature 
of the shock he had received. Riordan had 
been interested if not stimulated to excite- 
ment by this Englishman’s story of a bogus 
arrest and the subsequent disappearance 
of both captor and accused. But when the 
St. Elour-Aumont privilege was invoked, 
though what connection that family. had 
with the object of His Lordship’s anxiety 
Riordan had no clew, he very promptly 
killed the Farnham story. 

Pressure, possibly unscrupulous, certainly 
effective, was brought to bear, and neither 
the tongues of gossip nor the columns of 
the newspapers were like to mention the 
mystery. 

Riordan furthermore retired to a more 
private room with Algernon Percy, who 
restrained his mad impatience in the hope 
of getting some helpful information from 
this powerful and secretive principal now 
on his way to the conference. 

If Riordan had been inclined to be preju- 
diced against Lord Dudley, which he was 
not, Officer Murphy’s brief word with the 
boss over the lamp-post phone would have 
put him to rights. 

“Tt’s the fine lad he is,’’ had said Mur- 
phy hastily, while His Lordship had been 
occupied with Petrie and the arriving car. 
“Sure he’s just fought a crook all the way 
down three flights of stairs and never lost 
his eyeglass.” 

But Riordan was not one of those who 
cull their ideas of Englishmen from the 
comic strips of an Anglophobic press. He 
knew a man when he saw one. 

It was at Murphy’s urging that Dudley 
had gone down to the mainspring of the 
works, while he and Petrie went on the for- 
lorn hope of chasing a car with a start of 
several minutes. Murphy had seen the 
lady and gentleman enter a taxicab, con- 
spicuous among the expensive motors at 
that gala corner, and had marked that a 
block farther on it had paused to take in a 
hatless and battered runner whose clothes 
looked to the overdriven Murphy familiarly 
blue. In the press of his augmented duties 
he had been unable to investigate. But he 
knew which way they had gone. Luck 
would have to be on their side for picking 
up the trail around who knew how many 
dodged corners. He and Petrie had gone 
off on the chase and Dudley had been shot 
downtown in the Subway to see that every 
wire around New York hummed helpfully 
in the campaign. 

Riordan now sat with the impatiently 
pacing Dudley in this private room. 

“There’s more in this than you and I 
know, if Frenchy Aumont has a finger in 
the pie. A gang? No, bless you! Frenchy 
is his pet name in this neck of the woods, 
though little he knows it. He’s a top- 
notcher, the button on the mandarin’s cap. 
They don’t come any higher. Wait till you 
see him.” 

He put forth a hairy paw toward his 
ringing phone and listened with sundry 
monosyllabic assents. When he hung up he 
turned to Dudley. 

“That’s from Giordano, Long Island 
City. Murphy gave him the office to call 
me. They think they’re going strong.” 

“TI wish I’d gone along and let Petrie 
come to you,”’ said His Lordship. ‘I’m not 
much good at doing nothing.” 
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“Sure, I know,” said Riordan soothingly. 
“But it’s well you came. I couldn’t see 
anything in this when you first spilled it, 
because I couldn’t see why they wanted to 
frame the girl. But if Frenchy Aumont is 
in this, he knows her, and she must be of 
some consequence. And it looks to me like 
our old friend, the bold kidnaper. They’ll 
ask for money. And you can put it in your 
pipe and smoke it that they’ll treat her 
well. She’s so many gold dollars in their 
feverish imaginations, and they’ll take care 
of her like she was their roguish right eye.”’ 
He touched:a bell under the rim of his desk. 
“When Mr. Aumont comes bring him in 
here,”’ he said into a mouthpiece. 

“Just coming in, sir, I think,” was the 
reply. 

“Tool him in,” said Riordan, and rose. 
His Lordship turned expectantly to face 
the door, and thé*topnotcher a moment 
later appeared, with Grégoire faithfully 
following in his*steps. 

“ Riordan,”’:said the newcomer, manag- 
ing to convey a greeting in the speaking of 
the name, “who is this other gentleman?” 

Algernon Percy stepped forward. 

“My name is Dudley,” said he. 

“Tt’s Lord Dudley,” said Riordan in the 
same breath. 

Monsieur René put out his hand. 

“T know your uncle very well,” said he. 
“T understand, Lord Dudley, that you are 
here on this same matter about my niece.” 

“T am,” was the prompt answer. “It 
doesn’t seem quite the time to mention it, 
but I have had the honor to ask her to 
marry me.” — 


Monsieur René looked rather startled. 
He took the chair that Grégoire pushed up*’ 
behind him and cast a somewhat bewil+% 
dered look at the two men facing him. age 


“T don’t get you, Mr. Aumont,’ said 
Riordan blankly. “Is it your niece? Lord 
Dudley here said Miss Farnham; aiid you 
did, too, for the matter of that.” i 

“Tt is my niece, Adrienne. Farnham is a 
name she—er—used in business. Now 
where is she?”” he demanded. ‘“‘ What is it 
all about? What on earth is this story of an 
arrest at Mrs. Dunbar’s?”’ 

“It looks to me like a kidHaping,”’ said 
Riordan. “These men posed’as police offi- 
cers and they framed her'With the jewelry. 
I don’t mind saying it was neatly done.”’ 

“I don’t understand,’’:said Monsieur de 
St. Elour-Aumont. sit 

“Don’t you see,” said His Lordship, “she 
thought she was bein®iarrested. It made it 
possible for them to get/Her to go with them. 
How else could they have taken her away? 
Undoubtedly she thought that the sooner 
she got out of the house and to the police 
station, the sooner she could tell her story 
to someone higher up.” 

“Do you mean they have got her?” cried 
René, springing up again. 

“Mr. Aumont,” said Riordan quickly, 
“they have. But we’re close on their heels. 
Every policeman on Long Island is on the 
job.” 

Monsieur René’s fourscore years set him 
back into his chair with some roughness. 
And at this opportune moment Grégoire, 
who had been making free with the office 
water cooler, presented him with a tumbler 
of slightly diluted brandy. 

“Oh, if you please, monsieur!” urged 
Grégoire, the hand that held the glass 
shaking. 

Monsieur took it inattentively and drank. 
Riordan went on with his tale, mercifully 
without prompting. 

“Lord Dudley here came in just as they 
were making off. He saw right away that 
it was a plant of some sort and he went for 
the man in police uniform. Wait till we get 
that bird!” he interjected with some enthu- 
siasm. “What Lord Dudley didn’t see was 
that there was a man in plain clothes 
there—the Dunbars thought he was a de- 
tective. He faked up that officer to make it 
look like the real goods. I have an idea it 
was a smooth mug named Scofield, but His 
Lordship didn’t see him, and the man I just 
sent up to get a description hasn’t reported 
yet. But he took your niece with him 
while Lord Dudley was trying to put the 
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policeman to sleep—you see? Now His 
Lordship’s valet and the officer on that 
beat were off in his car in two jerks of a 
lamb’s tail after their taxi, and they’re fol- 
lowing what looks to be the trail down 
through Long Island City. They’ll never 
get away with this play in the world, the 
dirty crooks, thanks to Lord Dudley here. 
If they’d had the long start they expected, 
they might have given us a long chase.” 

“e But ” 

“They won’t hurt her.”’ Riordan guessed 
at the nature of the protest. ‘If she 
keeps in good health, the quieter they 
can keep it. They’ll put her in some place 
of theirs, safe, and ask you for money. 
That’s their game.” 

“Money!” said Monsieur René. “They 
can have all I have got.” 

“And all mine,” said His Lordship 
promptly. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Riordan, “I un- 
derstand exactly how you feel. But I’m 
constitutionally averse to their getting one 
phony nickel, and it’s my job likewise to 
prevent it.” 

He caught up the telephone again as its 
bell tinkled out on this declaration. For a 
moment, as he stood listening, the others 
watched him. Then the eyes of Monsieur 
de St. Elour-Aumont and Lord Percy met. 

“You'll pardon my unceremonious an- 
nouncement of my having proposed to your 
niece, I hope,” said Algernon Percy anx- 
iously. 

“This is no time for ceremony,” said 
Monsieur René. ‘I am afraid I am con- 
fused by the multitude of things that need 
explanation.” 

He looked back at Riordan, as if to learn 
whether this message concerned their busi- 


‘ness. But the boss was sitting on the corner 


of his desk, with his telephone in his hand, 
and did not receive this mute question. 
Grégoire again advanced the chair to his 
master, and Monsieur René seemed glad to 
sit down. 

“Tt’s driving me dingo to hang around 
here,” said Lord Dudley. ‘I’m going to 
get a line on my man from this chappie 
here and go after them.” 

“We can go in my car,” said Monsieur 
René, while Grégoire cast his arms in the 
air as a protest against the madness. He’d 
give the whole world, would Grégoire, to 
have mademoiselle back again, but must 
his master kill himself? Would he never 
take into consideration his eighty-odd 
years? 

“Look you, monsieur, ten thousand par- 
dons,” said the good fellow, humbly and 
yet in some pride at having thought of a 
way to deter this old fire eater. ‘If all 
these police are after her, would it not be 
better for monsieur to be in his own house, 
where they will send their demand for 
money? Monsieur could then assist the 
police to entrap the brigands. Or suppose 
this very night itself they should send 
word ‘Pay us so much,’ monsieur could say 
‘I give it,’ and we could have mademoiselle 
at home again immediately.” 

Monsieur was not even listening to him. 
He had caught a tone of finality in Rior- 
dan’s last answers, and waited for him to 
hang up. 

“Well, it’s not so good,” said Riordan at 
last. ‘“‘They seem to have trailed ’em 
pretty well down so far as Greenbrook. 
Somewhere the others have shifted to an- 
other car. Makesit harder to pick up. But 
they think they’ve stuck to the right one 
down to East Norwich. Just now the 
scent’s cold. But they’re nosing all along 
the line.” 

Monsieur de St. Elour-Aumont sat up 
erectly in his chair. 

“Now, Riordan,”’ he said, “I’m putting 
this up to you. Lord Dudley and I are 
going after your men. Send someone with 
a spirit-level head up to my house and au- 
thorize him to take any messages that come 
in, and pick out a Class-A man to go with 
us. Grégoire, take that other phone and 
tell Georges that someone will come. You 
must do as you please with any information 
that you can get, Riordan, but I want it 
distinctly understood that this man is to 


agree in my name to any dema dy 
amount of money. The only 1 yo 
stop their getting it is to land they; 
when my niece is safe. Is that qui 
So far as I am concerned, I w 
her release ten minutes.” 
Riordan made a wry face, 
“T don’t know that you're bej 
fair to us, Mr. Aumont. I guess [' 
same in your place. But just how 
pay them in good faith and stil] 
us, I don’t see.” s | 
“T would cheerfully take the wh; 
teen thousand of you with me toa | 
hell, to get her back,” said monsieyy 
“Well,” said Algernon Perey sy 
‘as a free lance in this affair, I may, 
to help you both, you know.” — 
The two men turned and looked} 
Riordan grinned. - | 
“I can guess which side your heljy 
on,” he said. ra 
“We'll keep in touch with you 
time,” said René. “And don’t yc\k 
this wire if the place burns downy 
you. Now get us some revolvers,’ 
sieur lifted himself out of his ch; 
stood waiting for this peaceful ordi t; 
filled. ‘Grégoire,’ he said ag t) 
turned from the telephone, “call u( 
ton 500 and tell them I may be) 
down—with guests. Could I ask yo 
Dudley, to step outside and see t' 
chauffeur has plenty of gas for a lon 
He began buttoning his long co 
fingers that never shook, not even \1 
citement. His Lordship almost g: 
amazing, autocrat a military salut, 
hurried out. This was a man after ; 
heart, asking nothing but a reyce 
each hand and gas in the motor! litt 
would now move with the speed | 
been craving. | 
One last phone call came in befo 
left, not from Long Island, but fr) 


scription of Mr. Jenks, and if posi 
the missing jewelry. 


got a pretty good description, conse 
the fact that Mrs. Dunbar is having ioe 
ing hysterics. Scofield gave her thee 
and then took them away from her 
“as easy as lifting a sandwich off a i 
He turned to the policeman who hj 
laid Frenchy Aumont’s requisition 02 
weapons upon the table. “Get mel 
dope on Scofield; particularly any 
Island dumps of theirs. I want tc 
where he’s heading.” 
Monsieur René was loading pisto wi 
the swift precision of an expert factor’ 
on piecework. 
“Why Rainy Day?” he as 
looking up. a | 
“Tt’s a name his own bats givelll 
said the other. ‘‘He’s been snitcll 
more than once. I guess he’s apt th 
out on them, and they figure he’s lt 
away more than they know. Whe 
I phone you?” . . | 
“Claxton 500,” said Frengae| 
making an arsenal of himself as he} 
volvers into most of his pockets. | 
goire, here is one for you, and for M 
Take these boxes of cartridges out 
car. You may not remember, but m 
place is down on the North Shore. 
perhaps not go there, but I can ge 
sages. However, we will call you, 
hour. See that you send a good n 
town house.” - | 
“T told Burgess to go on there at 
said Riordan soothingly. “And you 
Flackson, our best bet, sitting b 
chauffeur now. When his teeth tak 
his jaws lock. Don’t get me in Dut 
letting off guns unless you have to. 
got a license?” 4 
“Don’t be an ass,” said monsie 
“What's the last point you heard f 
East Norwich? Thank you, Ri 
Stick!’”’ With which final de 
tion, Frenchy Aumont walked 
vide his revolvers with his ally. 
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{ ow,” she tensed under the sav- 
fs tone, “it isn’t the money, 
ya} one mimicry—‘‘the principle 
hi! Goodness!” A sniff rushed 
yeable where she extracted from 
‘on its contents. An oblong of 
elated crispness. 

isn’t the principle of the thing; 
invest of the thing. Look!” Her 
i ie across with an outheld 
‘¢he game thing advertised at 
; { seven-ninety-eight.”’ 

givell aware of the male’s unreli- 
n mparative analyses, she never- 
inected the pictured model, only 
he acts confirmed. “Why, it’s not 
ne t all. In the first place, it’s 


me dollars for an article re- 
at 2ven-ninety-eight! D’ye know 
ej nterest that is? About 300 per 
rhe eyes dropped to the wafile, 
e fted to a higher indignation. 
o hta be a law against these rob- 
Hstarted pacing the floor. ‘‘The 
t¢Sommerce Commission oughta 
rem. Allowing the banks only 
er and letting these ——” As if 
ey such economic atrocities, he 
n/a chair. 
aarbed glance toward the table, 
iis back, lit a cigarette. There 
Beale puffs through which his 
waffle in silence. But presently 
susolind. For an instant, her face 
djnat nervous irritability which 
Allis feels is characteristic of all 
} 
Jiister, as if conscious of her re- 
d.andoned smoking for whistling. 
mn that sounded like a chilled air 
Nrwegian funeral suite. A per- 
ehat pouched out his mouth in 
ikan excrescential deformity. Yet 
‘he his wife’s wide eyes as she 
1 there grew that homage given 
ae of the noblest period. 
asidering the easiest terms for 
bik the favor of an outraged god, 
s¢ “Stevie-Peevie, come on over 
eioy and eat your waffle.” 
mt want any waffle.” 
ya know you love waffles, dear.”’ 
‘1 entirely mistaken. Waffles: al- 
vime dyspepsia.”” The liar! 
me won't, lovie. Best waffles I 
ti.’ . 


i! They oughta be. Twenty-two 
~-tushingly—‘‘on time.’? 

‘n't be unreasonable, Steve,” she 
apatiently. “Every woman I 
‘ things on time ——” 
s| A bitter laugh. ‘That wise-. 

0 said the woman always pays, 
y and pays was an installment 
Avause. “A dollar a week for the 
iied! Easy terms for easy marks. 
tseasymark. D’ye understand?” 
_ deliver this last so menacingly 
or wife shrank back. 
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1 ward him with a wheedling “If 
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i for anything you could get on 

a strait-jacket to a cremating 
dk at this place!”” His arm made 
fling around the charming room, 
5 those feminine touches whereby 
tie scientist transmutes a house 


one of your dollar-down-falls!”’ 
‘hump on a sewing machine, fol- 
sardonic “Which you used once 
ea towel.”’ 
isn’t 80, Steve Hollister,” she pro- 
"y. “You know darned well that 
ie cuffs on your gray shirt.” 
Utimony might have tempered his 
severity, perhaps, but just then 
gan striking. A grandfatherly 
ch, though purchased on easy 
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HOT WAFFLES ! 
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terms, seemed to feel no obligation what- 
ever about being on time. Despite frequent 
and thorough overhaulings, it continued to 
play fast and loose with its owners. Usu- 
ally about five hours fast; and then as an 
added ill-timed piquancy, the hour it struck 
never showed the slightest deference to the 
numeral it tried its hand at. So now, as it 
chimed four and pointed to 1:30, Carol, 
glancing at the eight o’clock accuracy of her 
wrist watch, blushed. Then quickly, she 
turned to waffle-ironing activities, hoping 
thus to distract her husband into other 
moods. But he was already at the clock, 
glaring into its innocent face. 

“As for this noble stem-winder,’ he 
sneered, ‘‘Nothing need be said! It speaks 
for itself.” 

After Mrs. Hollister had entered another 
waffle into the griddle, she turned quietly. 
“Are you through?” 

“Oh, dear me, no.’”’ He went to a row of 
books on the buffet. ‘Here’s our History 
of Human Culture!’’ Then, jerking up a 
book, “And not a leaf cut.” 

His voice was cutting enough to atone for 
the defection, and at the tone, Mrs. Hollis- 
ter leaped up. For now she was good and 
mad. The motive prompting this purchase, 
you see, had been so sterling. Convinced 
by the advertisements that success in 
human relationships depends upon en- 
riched interests; recognizing marriage, too, 
as not only the most important human 
relationship but one quickly deadened by 
that limited outlook uniquely known as 
kitchen-mindedness, she had bought these 
books as insurance policies against just 
such deadening—not realizing, the poor 
little thing, that a choice of John Stuart 
Mill’s Subjection of Women would have 
been far, far wiser! And was it her fault if 
grubbings imposed by the rooftree had 
delayed her short cuts into culture? Cer- 
tainly not! 

“Maybe if you’d cut a page and read 
some, it would improve your disposi- 
tion 4 

“Tt would improve my disposition a 
darned sight more if you’d cut out this in- 
stallment stuff.”” He flung the book in a 
chair as she advanced upon him, flushed 
and trembling. ‘‘Then, Mr. Stephen Hol- 
lister, if you want to run the home 2 

““Home!”’ He groaned. ‘Why, my dear 
Carol, this isn’t a home. It’s a zoo full of 
white elephants. It’s ——” A door bell 
stopped him. 

Carol started, smoothed her hair. 
wonder who that could be?”’ 

“Probably an installment collector,” she 
was assured, as Mr. Hollister left the room. 
Yet outside, his jovially surprised, ‘“‘Why, 
Mr. Willetts,’ annulled the prophecy. 
Presently he returned with a caller, a fleshy 
gentleman with white hair who exuded a 
lush, lusty paternalism. 

“Well! Well! Well!’’ He beamed upon 
them collectively, then went on to say he’d 
been called to Washington, and happening 
to be motoring by with old Judge Sloane, 
you know, he’d taken a fool notion to drop 
in and meet the wife. 

Which naturally brought on the desired 
presentation and a ‘‘Well! Well! Well!” 
of bass admiration as he clasped his hostess’ 
hand. ‘“‘Now, wouldn’t I just know this 
fella here,’”’ a smile at Steve, ‘‘would pick 
out a little peach!”’ . 

For an instant the little peach gave frost- 
bitten indications, yet when a rotary survey 
of the room brought from him, ‘‘ And maybe 
you think it don’t do an old hotel hound like 
me good to get a look in on a cozy little 
home like this,’’ a smile ripened on her face. 

“Then it doesn’t remind you of a zoo, 
Mr. Willetts?” 

“A 200?” He gave the quip a laugh 
which sounded like a series of long-winded 
hiccups humored into the services of merri- 
ment. ‘‘Well, not unless a zoo’s a place 
where you park turtledoves.’’ After a wink 
at his host, he started to sit down. Noting 
the book in the chair, however, he picked it 
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up to read, The History of Human Culture! 


An almost reverent respect lowered his 


voice, “By Harry, Hollister, speaks mighty 
well for a young fellow to find him reading 
stuff like this.” 


Here Mrs. Hollister’s, ““Heavens! The | 


waffle!”’ distracted him from her husband’s 
equivocal expression. 
watched trim ankles speed to the table; 


Approvingly he | 


then as. she forked forth a crisp oblong, he | 


exhaled an ecstatic, ‘‘Hot waffles! Good 
Lord! I haven’t eaten a home-grown waffle 
in thirty years.” 

Which evoked, naturally, an invitation 
to repair the omission; and two minutes 
later, he was being served generously and 
graciously. 


“Absolutely best waftles I ever ate!” | 
This, of course, flushed the waffle ironer in | 
triumph. Its effect upon her husband, how- | 
ever, was problematical, since behind a | 


newspaper he preserved an Olympian aloof- 
ness. Only once did he look up. This in 


response to Willetts’ later ‘‘Better come on | 
over, kid, and have some more.”’ But in | 
lieu of speech, he gave the hospitable invi- | 
tation a twisted smile. It was not until his | 
guest rose with “‘I’ll say any wife that can | 


make waffles like that is worth a million 
dollars,’ that he spoke. Something about, 
“Yeah, a dollar down; a dollar a week.” 

Yet this remark the other must have 
missed, because he merely reported a desire 
to talk over that little deal. Then a fear 
that the missus would probably be bored by 
shop talk and —— Here the missus took 
the hint. She had her dishes to do, and if 
they would excuse her. Why, cer- 
tainly. 

Out in the kitchen, she closed the door 
and in a minute had forgotten everything 
save the joy of polishing glassware into 
vapory thinness and cutlery into platinum 
brightness. So complete, in fact, was her 
domesticated absorption, that she started 
violently at Mr. Hollister’s summoning, 
“Carol!” 


Entering the living room it was Willetts’ | 


“Well! Well! Well!’ however, which wel- 
comed her. “‘Just been broadcasting some 
facts to your husband, little lady, and be 
glad to have you in on the last installment.” 


Without noticing her start at the last | 


word, he began his parable, a bedtime 
story which most of us have learned at 


some promoter’s knee. Beginning with the | 


sage advice of Russell Sage counseling in- 
vestment in infant enterprises, since if one 
waits till such mature into demonstrated 
money-makers, it is only possible to buy in 
at a 5 or 6 per cent earning basis. Then a 
flash light exposure of that wise wag who, 
investing a lone dime in a camera concern, 
collected forty dollars yearly from the bus 


fare. Then the plumber who, deciding to | 


put $600 in a gas-mantle company, realized 
$500,000 from the bright idea. The hun- 


dred which extracted $250,000 from a type- | 
machine business whose dividends aggre- | 


gated $231,181,057. 

These and many more were elaborated 
into a homily of silken, sinewy periods. As 
convincing a talk as that which sold you on 
the rat and cat farm where the rats were fed 


to the cats, the cats killed for their skins | 


and fed to the rats, thereby insuring profits 
of a Belgian hare fecundity. 

“So that’s that!’”’ The historian lit a 
cigar. 


sink in. But that poor little thing, having 
no head for facts and consequently no place 
for them to sink, stared at him blankly. So 
presently he filed his statistics and drifted 
into personal reminiscence. 

“D’yeknow, Mrs. Hollister, tonight when 
I saw you, I said to myself, there’s a little 
girl who ought to be’’—with a kind of ex- 
quisite wistfulness he glanced from her to 
the sewing machine which abutted her 
chair—‘‘to be wearing Paris frocks, instead 
of making her own. And I said to myself, 


by Harry, I’m going to see that she does. | 
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Through the spiraling smoke, he | 
watched his hostess, waiting for the facts to | 


| HE phrenologist estimates 
your ability by the bumps 
on your head. 

The palmist predicts your 
future from the lines in your 
hand. 

The astrologer tells your 
fate by the time of your birth. 

All the rest of the world 
judges you by your face—its 
character and grooming. 

Assuming that you use Men- 
nen Shaving Cream, I can pre- 
dict that your face is closely 
shaved, free from cuts, and 
devoid of blackheads. 

Now Mennen offers the final 
touch—something to make 
your face feel like a million 
dollars and look better than 
ever before. The name is Men- 
nen Skin Balm—three magic 
words that open a new era of 
after-shaving pleasure. 

Squeeze a little of this magic 
balm from the tube.: Rub it in 
for half a minute. First you 
feel a man-size bite, then a 
wave of refreshing coolness. 
Revel in the subdued, refresh- 
ing odor. 

No trace of Skin Balm re- 
mains, yet it has given you an- 
tiseptic protection and a look 
of good grooming—plus the 
pleasure. 

For ten years Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream has held the world’s 
record for quick sales growth. 
Mennen Skin Balm is now shat- 
tering that record. Both come 
in tubes—50c each. Money 
back if you say so, but you 


won’t! é 
un Heng. 


(Mennen Salesman) 
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Continued from Page 59) 
Je lets her old man sign this con- 
9 

ithis time Mr. Hollister had left the 
| to his merchandising betters, but 
Jame forward to explain nervously, 
Jans sign for a block of oil stock, 
J ye 
Itock?” Bewildered, she rose to 
jelf the target of an excited sales 
In antiphonal performance which 
uch disjecta membra as ‘‘ Thorough 
ition . . one thousand acres 
iter-continental holdings.’”’ Before 
Jmated gesticulations she backed 
4 by step, until the divan halted 
"Jen at Mr. Willetts’ climactic “Anti- 
ihe flopped down into it. The sud- 
sof which yanked that gentleman 
taormalcy. ‘Well! Well! Well!” 
¥le of embarrassed self-reproach. 
4:0 me an apology’s in order; stam- 
little lady like that.” 

jd, however, he sat down beside her 
ed into brooding abstraction. The 
herly clock began striking. He 


nere’s my excuse, child,” he began, 
a second went on to amplify. It 
that from the first he’d taken a 
trange fancy to her husband. Pos- 
Trause the latter reminded him so 
| his own lad. The one who—his 
e—had met a hero’s death at 
idge. And that was why he’d 
‘0 get the boy in as an original in- 
‘ore the shares jumped sky high. 
1ey would, of course, as soon as the 
finished. 

as Steve seated himself on the 
he divan; then went on simply, 
«you, my dear, it wrings my heart 
ght young chaps like this one’”— 
apped Hollister’s knee affection- 
throwing away their best years for 
sixty a week. It means a bond- 
tine which not only wears them 
itually, physically and mentally, 
onomic pressure which squeezes 
t brave little wives—God bless 
tt only youth and health but all 
verlike beauty.’’ His head sank. 
’s tragic!” 

(i them, the clock finished striking 
Then a long silence, broken by 
h. Desolately she looked up to 
husband. as 
that’s why, dearest, we mustn’t 
a chance to put fifteen hundred 
thing. As Mr. Willetts says, op- 
never knocks at the same door 


d 


4 


i 


en hundred dollars?’’ Her face be- 
he befuddlement often found in 
tally sheltered woman; then she 
U ed, “Oh, you mean a hundred and 
ell, maybe ——”’ 

|, hardly.” An indulgent chuckle 

lletts as he twinkled at her. ‘I’m 
lj ing a raffle on a bottle of castor oil 
i minute.” 
i(Sarol. It’s fifteen hundred dollars.” 
len hundred dollars!” After she’d 
the figures, “When it’s taken us 
ts to save two thousand for a 
A frenzied laugh sent her striding 
€ room, pursued by her husband. 
) darling, Mr. Willetts is kind 
to let me in on the ground floor, 


i, 


hirled upon him. “Yes, and Uncle 
(in on the ground floor of a gold 
d his family spent the rest of their 


basement.” 


4 her husband smiled wearily. So 

was he by it, in fact, that he failed 
a the change taking place in her. In 
ing, a new dignity. In her face, a 
)Kening. No longer a Penelope, but 
n omache who has found the Appian 
jat leads from sex enslavement to 
heights of self-realization. A de- 
ange, certainly, and one which 
4d upon the older man. For his ex- 
4 just then was thesort Walpole must 
Wd when he called Mary Wollstone- 
: tyena in petticoats, 


ms 


ny 


such a typically illogical infer-. 
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“But see here, Carol.’’ In Hollister’s 
voice a domestic animus revived as he pre- 
sented new arguments. These, however, 
were rejected so stormily that Willetts 
stepped forward to pour high gravity oil 
upon the troubled waters. Gently he con- 
fronted the new woman. ‘‘Then you’re 
willing, child,’’ he asked sadly, ‘‘to let your 
husband lose out on making two hundred 
per cent ——”’ 

A laugh as gay as carnival balloons and 
the clink of bangles on a gypsy’s bracelet 
halted him. 

“Two hundred per cent! Oh, then, that 
settles it, my dear Mr. Willetts. Yousee,’” 
creamily, “‘ Mr. Hollister feels that making 
more than 6 per cent is really criminal. In 
fact, his conscience wouldn’t let him sleep 
nights if ce 

“Now, look here, Carol ” Swift 
footsteps toward her; but turning her back, 
she lost herself in a magazine. Soon she 
heard a whispered colloquy. After which 
she became aware of the older gentleman, 
to her left, studying her musingly. 

“Well! Well! Well!’’ She turned to find 
his face agleam with a bright idea. ‘Little 
lady, knowing how womenfolk hate seeing 
money leave home in a big lump, I’m going 
to make a concession. Some arrangement 
for easy terms.”’ 

““Hasy terms for easy marks, eh?’”’ An- 
other carnival laugh which the other chose 
to ignore. 

“Say, seven-fifty down and so much a 
week.” 

“So much a week for the weak-minded!”’ 
This time the slogan reduced her to help- 
less merriment. This Mr. Willetts appeared 
not to hear. Yet at some time or other he 
must have heard of that anti-feminist who 
labeled woman a capsule covering utter 
emptiness. Atlast hislook attributed to the 
bobbed head opposite, an absence of inner 
substance comparable to carnival balloons, 
pneumatic tires and soufflé potatoes. A 
look repeated on Hollister’s face as he ad- 
vanced with “‘But, my dear Carol, this is 
different % 

“Tt may be, my dear Stephen, but let me 
tell you this.” Her eyes dropped to the 
contract in his hand. She started, then re- 
covering herself, announced, “If you sign 
that paper, I’m through.”’ Then turning on 
her heel, she left the room. 

Flinging herself across the bed, she fum- 
bled feverishly into the woman’s rights 
question. Certainly that fifteen hundred 
was as much hers as his, by virtue of the 
thrift which had subserved its accumula- 
tion. Yet apparently she had no right to 
veto authoritatively its disposal. Oh, to be 
sure, this might be effected by tears and 
sex appeal. Yet through some newborn 
pride she spurned this anti-Wollstone- 
craftiness of the parasitic female. No. No! 
From the other room came the sound of 
Willetts’ oily tongue, running from flat 
statements to sharp gibes. Tensely she lis- 
tened. And suddenly into her face came a 
look which might have persuaded you that 
Mr. Lombroso was right in assuming that 
there is a half-crimaloid being in even the 
normal woman. She started for the door. 
As she opened it the lights went out. 
““What’s the matter?” 

“That damned waffle iron!’’ Steve 
shouted. ‘‘Tripped over the cord. Must 
have blown out a fuse.” 

Her eyes, now accustomed to the dark- 
ness, could make out the two at the table. 
It was Willetts who asked: ‘‘Any extra fuses 
in the house?”’ 

“No.’’ She moved to the buffet, accom- 
panied by the rattle of a match box. 

“Oh, heavens! Steve!’’ Her cry silenced 
the rattle. ‘‘The kitchen. I smell some- 
thing burning. Please, quick, Mr. Willetts.” 

During the ensuing confusion, she rushed 
to the table; then a call to them, ‘‘No. All 
right. Just crumbs from waffles, I guess.” 
After which the ring of the phone sped her 
across the room. 

Hello ec wey Yes Gees Mr. Nichols?*: 

“Here. On the dotted line. Quick.” Wil- 
letts’ voice synchronized with the sputter 
of a match as Carol went on in the phone. 
“Steve? Yes ——”’ 
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“Nine-twenty.” Mr. Willetts at the 
table. “‘Train. Rush. Fly,” he panted; and 
asshesuspended the receiver, Mrs. Hollister 
felt the wind of this gentleman’s haste 
past her. 

“Fred Nichols for you, Steve,” she called, 
as she left the room. 

Two minutes later she was standing on 
the bathtub where her manipulations in a 
box above resulted in instant illumination. 
Five minutes after which she entered the 
living room, to find her husband crouched 
on the divan. At her approach he looked up 
to ask dully, “‘The lights 4 

“T fixed them with a hairpin.’”’ She pro- 
ceeded to the waffle iron to test its service- 
ability. Unimpaired, thank heaven! 

“Oh, Carol. We’reruined.”’ She wheeled. 
Under rumpled blond hair Greek tragedy 
was written on her husband’s face. “That 
was Fred. Been interested in this oil 
scheme with me, you know. And this noon 
he found out the hole they’ve been sinking 
is a duster. A dud.” A groan. ‘‘And I’ve 
signed away nearly all our savings.” 

Carol said nothing, so he went on to say 
that though he hadn’t given a check be- 
cause of the delay necessitated by a savings 
account, Fred thought the signature on the 
subscription blank would hold him. He 
couldn’t prove actual fraud, you see. The 
leases were authentic, and—another groan. 
Then, “‘It’s not a case of being a sucker, but 
just out of luck.” 

This was not so much a prop to a totter- 
ing self-esteem as a bait to draw out that 
compassion supposed to be instinct in the 
womanly nature. His wife’s face, however, 
suggested asentimental education advanced 
beyond the ethical normative of femininity 
which fetters individuality because of its 
teleological limits. That is to say, she 
looked so darned snooty that the poor fel- 
low broke down. Incoherent hysteria. 

But, of course, Willetts was a crook. 
Everything proved it! And if he—Steve— 
didn’t come across, the swindler would 
probably garnishee his salary. Or failing 
that, Mullins would get wind of it and fire 
him, Mullins being dead set against specu- 
lation, evidently not yet exposed to Russell 
Sage’s counseling. Anyway, they were 
ruined! Oh, why hadn’t he listened to her! 
Of course he didn’t expect her to forgive 
him. No. He’d take his medicine like a 
man—he would! Here a sob broke from 
him. Just why blond despair should be so 
much more affecting than brunet desola- 
tion is as tempting to speculation as most 
oil propositions. But suffice it to say that 
Carol’s eyes softened as he finished, ‘‘Oh, if 
I had that contract, I’d tear it in a million 
pieces.” 

“Well! Well! Well!’ For a second she 
smiled; then taking from her bosom a 
paper, said, ‘‘ Well, here it is.” 

Startled, he took it. “‘The Produc- 
ing and Refining Company.” As he read, 
bewilderment ceded to elation. “‘ Why, this 
is it. But ” He stiffened, victimized 
by new misgivings. “I signed something! 
Maybe I signed for two thousand shares. 
What did I sign?” 

““You signed a contract for a twenty-two- 
dollar waffle iron.” 

“What?” He fell back. His mental pro- 
cesses seemed so dislocated by thestatement 
that Carol sat down and began explaining 
patiently, as one does to a child. 

What she tried to make clear was this: 
That as compensation for the inferior size of 
woman’s brain there had been given her a 
trick mental apparatus. Flashes of intelli- 
gence which in emergencies, for instance, 
bring a swift remembrance of the deceptive 
similarity between two legal papers. Also 
the quick wit to stage a confusion—vide, 
something burning in the kitchen—whereby 
a substitution of documents may be easily 
effected. 

“So you saved us!”” Admiration lowered 
his voice to a whisper: 

“No. It was really the waffle iron,’’ she 
fair-mindedly insisted. ‘‘ Your blowing out 
the fuse.’ Of course privately she was 
willing to concede the complicity of Provi- 
dence in the other fortuitous ifs. If Steve 
hadn’t withheld the check—if Fred hadn’t 
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Harmlessly 
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Everywhere millions of car owners 
testify to the wonderful efficiency 
of Warner Liquid Solder. It stops 
leaks anywhere in your car’s cool- 


7 ing system. Also prevents other 


leaks from developing. Guaran- 
teed absolutely harmless. That’s 
why substitutes are dangerous. In- 
sist upon the genuine Warner 
Liquid Solder. Get a can today. 
Save expense of big repairs and 
cost of new radiator. If your dealer 
cannot supply you write us. 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White dial $3.25 
Radium $4.25 


Tom-Tom lets you 
steal that last 
lazy sleep! 


jj YOU can sleep till the last 
| minute with Tom-Tom on 
the job. He’s a fellow of 
startling contrasts. As still 
as a Hallowe’en spook all 
night—not disturbing you 
even with his ticking. But 
when he touches the pre- 
cise minute you’ve set him 
to stir you, he starts lustily 
chorusing with a frenzy 
you’ve got to hear! Twelve 
rousing tom-toms with 
hushes in between. 
Tom-Tom is uncannily 
correct. Perfect in his 
mathematics. And as 
handsome is as does. This 
True Time Teller is 
octagon. Eight shiny sides; 
curved crystal that lets you 
read his face easily at any 
angle. Special top-ring; 
cubist numerals. Examine 
Tom-Tom at your dealer’s. 
Examine also Tip-Top 
the octagon pocket watch. 
A True Time Teller that’s 
like a nugget for solid 
worth. 
THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tip-Top the octagon 
pocket watch 
White dial $1.75 
Radium $2.75 
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found out and phoned just when he did, 
and so on. Still, she saw no value in calling 
the other’s attention to these minor instru- 
mentalities. He had plenty of food for 
thought as it was. Wonder about Mr. Wil- 
letts’ expression when he read the contract, 
for instance. As for herself, ‘this didn’t in- 
terest her, being part of the past. Like all 
emancipated women, her eyes were upon 
the future. The glorious tomorrow! Right 
after breakfast, she’d send to that install- 
ment house for another contract. 
“Darling!’’ She turned to meet her hus- 
band’s gaze, and behold, she witnessed 
apotheosis. His look enthroned and deified 


UGH AND RAT-RAM 


For the first week Harvey gets the thorns 
and I pluck the rose from the Mehaffy bush. 
He gives me no trouble at all, sticking close 
to himself in and out of the rub room. Be- 
sides, Plug surprises me by getting all 


wrapped up in the bee course, talking as | 


affectionately about the little cusses as if 
they was more stinged against than 
stinging. 

It’s funny about some of those rough na- 
tures. I used to know a lad that regularly 
got tanked at barrel houses, licked three or 
four of the patrons before closing time, stag- 
gered home, bashed his wife over the head 
because the hot roast beef was hot and then 
spent the rest of the night cooing with the 
canary bird. 

On the field Plug continues wild and vi- 
cious, and it takes all the ten days before 
the game with Applejohn for Joe to pass the 
idea to him that the other ten men in the 
line-up were friends of his, and that it wasn’t 
clubby for him to kick them in the shins, 
cave their ribs in and knock their teeth 
down their throats. 

“Tf the Gladyses are afraid of getting 
hurt,’”’ I hears Mehaffy yelping to the coach 
one afternoon, “why do they get in my way 
when I’m running with the ball?” 

“They’re not getting in your way,” ex- 
plains the coach. ‘‘That’s your interfer- 
ence and ” 

“‘What business they got interfering with 
me?”’ cuts in Plug. 

“‘They’re not interfering with you,” re- 
turns Harvey patient. ‘““They’re interfering 
with the fellows trying to down you.” 

“When I get started,” growls Mehafty, 
“T don’t need any help. Besides I’m too 
busy to pick friends from enemies. Any- 
body that gets near me is going to get a 
walloping. Tell that to your Myrtles.”’ 

‘“Never mind,” says I to Joe, after Plug 
trots away, ‘‘he’ll be different when he’s up 
against another team and can tell the 
players apart.” 

“‘T hope so,” grunts Harvey, “‘but I can’t 
just get the notion of teamwork into his 
dome. I’d like to use him at full against 
Applejohn but he’ll just gum the works if 
he’s going to insist on playing a lone hand. 
Anyhow, signals don’t mean any more to 
him so far than knock-knees do to a snake. 
I’m about ready to send him back to the 
mines.”’ 

““Give him a chance,”’ I advises. ‘‘If he 
can bang up the opposish the way he’s been 
butchering your second eleven, Highgate 
won’t have anything to do toward the end of 
the game except hurdle to the goal over a 
row of hospital cots. If all the bandages 
I’ve used the last week were placed end on 
end they’d stretch from pole to pole with an 
eighty-mile bowknot at the equator. Leave 
him to me. I’ll do an irate parent on him 
for you.” 

I have a few talks with Plug, explaining 
the purpose of signals in football and also 
the necessity of treating your teammates 
more like sweethearts than wives, winding 
up with a threat to send him on his way. 

“And,” I finishes, “what’ll your poor 
bees do then, poor stings?” 

That gets under Mehaffy’s hide and he 
promises to change from being good and 
brutal to brutal and good. However, Har- 
vey takes no chances of using him as a back 
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her. Gladly, unreservedly, it acknowledged 
her divine descent. Suddenly a bell rang 
and he seized the telephone receiver. The 
next moment came a loud knock on the door. 
““D’ye suppose,”’ he said, ‘‘that’s Willetts 
coming?”’ 

“No, dear,’’ he was assured as Carol 
crossed toward the hall. ‘Opportunity 
never knocks on thesame door twice.’”’ With 
that, she went out, to reappear in a minute. 
“‘Tt’s Tommy Boyce. He’s taking subscrip- 
tions on a gardening magazine, so I ordered 
one. It’s to help him through college and 
they’re giving a book away with every order. 
Have you any change? It’s a dollar down.” 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and spots him at left guard in the game 
with Applejohn. What I expected hap- 
pens. Plug just splinters the whole right 
side of the other eleven into matchwood. 
The hundred and sixty pounder opposite 
him-has as much chance of holding him 
back as a dog house has in a cyclone. With 
a bull plunge and a sweep of his arms he 
drills hole after hole for our halves, but it 
all goes to waste. The whole gang’s got the 
fumbling fever and perfect opportunities 
for long runs and even scores are thrown 
into the ash can. 

On the defensive Mehaffy’s the four aces 
in the deck. He’s through the line and on 
top of the bim with the ball before that 
lad’s got his arm wrapped around it, and 
when Plug sends a guy crashing it’s time 
out and plenty of it. Of course, he gets us 
penalized for some off-side plays and a 
couple of times for the kind of rough work 
you couldn’t overlook even in those days, 
but Harvey’s more than satisfied. 

‘“He’s worth a whole army of the kind 
of butter-fingers we got,’’ snorts Joe. “TI 
could drive a coach and eight through the 
garden gates he’s making in Applejohn’s 
line.”’ 

“Give him the ball,’’ I urges. ‘‘You’re 
just wasting him where he is. You might 
as well have him back in the coal mine for 
all the good he’s doing here today.” 

“But he hardly knows the signals,”’ pro- 
tests the coach. ‘‘He’s already balled ’em 
up half a dozen times. Did you notice him 
on that end run?” 

“He only needs one signal—right 
through the middle.” saysI. “Let him get 
the ball far enough in back of the line to get 
a running plunge and if Applejohn doesn’t 
crack wide open at center five minutes after 
the second half starts, I’ll eat your other 
shirt.” 

The first session ends with the score nix 
to nix, and it’s a sore and weary bunch of 
Applejohnnies that drag their dogs from 
the field. The Highgate crowd’s not so 
festive and fresh, either, with the exception 
of Plug, who’s not even breathing heavy. 

“Fine work, boy,’ I tells him with a pat 
on the back. 

“What’s the use,” comes back Mehaffy, 
disgusted, “I make it rain for those Claras 
but they haven’t sense enough to get wet. 
Why don’t they let me run with the ball?” 

“They’re going to, bo,’’ I informs him, 
“and you’ve got to make your own holes. 
I’m betting on you for two touchdowns. 
Do I get ’em?” 

“You bet,’’ snaps Plug, baring his teeth, 
“and one for each of your sisters.” 

The first few minutes in the rub room are 
devoted to some choice and chaste remarks 
by Harvey. I don’t know what kind of 
speeches coaches make nowadays after a 
bad quarter, but if any of the Highgate 
boys couldn’t have walked under a dachs- 
hund with their silk hats on and with room 
enough to spare after Joe’s vitriol shower, 
they must have had cotton in their ears. 

“Treally ought to forfeit the game,”’ con- 
cludes Harvey, “‘rather than have the col- 
lege disgraced any more by such white- 
livered rabbits, and the only reason I don’t 
is that we have one man on the team with a 
little nerve. .I’m sending him back to play 
the second half single-handed. On account 


This with frank, fearless direct 
expression which indicated a stat 
which, if universalized, would bri} 
a state of matriarchy in no time. 
a word, her husband handed ovel, 
bill. 

Again she left the room, return g | 
ently with a small book. This she {te 
to Hollister. The clock began stip, 

“The Diseases of the Cucumber, he 
aloud, as the clock finished string 
“Well! Well! Well!” A grin bar st 
white teeth as he approved, “‘ Fair ou 
Then meekly, “Oh, but lovie, coul thi 
man please have a waftle?” | 


of the rules calling for eleven mer 
hide my disgust and send the re 
out to the field, but it’s Mehaf 
carrying the honor of Alma Mate’ 
“What's that?” grits Plug ini 
“T thought I carried the ball?” | 
The new signals we fix are simplino 
They call for steady plunges by [el 
through the center of the Applehn 
with few variations. A row of zer 
numbers call for dashes around ‘¢1 
end; numbers ending in five, arind 
left end, but the line smashing fi 
tinue as long as the yardage is mz2, 
“In case you get tired,” sis 
“you ” ; ‘ ; 
““What’s ‘tired’?”’ cuts in Plug 
“Listen,” I cautions Mehaffy, ave 
out, ‘that Applejohn gang’s goit te 
for you and they’ll do anything to\ut 
out of the game. Watch yourself, 
‘What a chance they got!” sien 
husky. 
“Don’t be so darn sure,”’ says Tha 
“Tt’s no trick at all to break a gu3|i 
you get after him right, and you jtt 
member the Highgate crowd won'go 
mourning if it happens either. Thin 
even give it an extra twist. You’rebo 
popular with them as a double nsti 
On a fumble Plug gets the he 
kick-off and runs it back about fii’ y 
with most of the Applejohn teamian 
on to him at different stages of 12 ¢ 
Mehaffy lashes out at friend and 22 
and when he’s finally pulled down,|m 
to be taken out for two of the o)on 
and one of our own men who got 0 
with his interference. When plagee 
Plug’s at full, and I’m on my toe 
first crash at the line. 4 
And what a crash it was! Head i 
tween his concrete shoulders, Melfly 
into center, but the Applejohn wl! 
pretty well. Plug’s caught in a ¢; 
lifted above the jam of players likth 
of a wave that’s smashed agains?! 
A second of that—then he kicks 21! 
his way loose and throws himself ve 
far side of the line. Applejohn’s rit 
him, but Mehaffy’s snaked off t} } 
before the whistle blows. Z| 
“Ten or twelve straight sma(és 
that,’”’ says I, gleeful to Harvey, a! 
won’t have a line to go against. / 
sieve.” : 
It didn’t take as many shots as 110 
Six successive charges at center, 
whole Highgate layout playing s 
football for a change and Plug’: 
the ball between the posts. ? 
From then on it’s a parade. Abl 
keeps dragging men off the field 21! 
ing in new ones, but it makes no (/@ 
with Mehaffy. With the sessiora 
more than half over and with thr” 
by-Mehaffy touchdowns in, Plu} 
through center again, shakes off0 
five hangers-on and hotfoots for 
along the left sideline where tt § 
mage had started this time. It lo | 
clear field ahead when suddenly T)!! 
one-hundred-and-thirty-pound | 
quarter and ten-flat swifty ‘cuts 
the Highgate interference and s 
Mehaftfy. 
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The Brougham 


$1495 
The 7-Pass. Sedan 


$1695 


All prices Freight and 
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verywhere Hudson is known as the 


~World’s Greatest Buy 


dson-Essex World’s 


| ie. 


Quality Made its Large Volume Sales—Volume Makes it Lowest in Price 


Hudson prices are lowest because 
tremendous volume has made possible 
economical methods of manufacture. 
The world’s largest production of Sixes— 
Hudson and Essex—opens economies 
not possible in a smaller production. 


Through increase of quality, greater sales 
and volume economies have resulted. 
That volume permits lower prices. There 
you have the reason for Hudson’s leader- 
ship in value, in price, in sales. 


aU DLS} O..N MaOw Ty 0: Ros GA R 


It explains why Hudson with the pat- 
ented Super Six principle has distinctive 
smoothness, long life, wide performance 
range, and why every Hudson owner is 
so enthusiastic. 


There can be no better proof that Hudson 
is the World’s Greatest Value than what 
owners say for it and that its sales lead- 
ership continues, now, as it has for years. 
Everyone says it. Sales prove it. 


Largest Selling 6-Cylinder 


Gear PAS NY: 


D. Bait Rss, 


Cars 


—the Coat 
to wear. 
anywhere 


For work, rest or play 


There is a sense of physical 
comfort in this garment that 
surpasses belief. 


And a sense of style satisfac- 
tion that equals it. 


Two basic features—both 
exclusive to Jantzen—are 
the reasons: “Jantzen yarn” 
(long, strong wool fibres only, 
combed straight), and the 
‘Jantzen stitch”, famous for 
its permanent elasticity. 

Wherever worn—for work, rest 
or play—its quiet elegance is as 
apparent to others as is its snug 


comfort and complete bodily 
freedom to the wearer. 


At your favorite store in latest 
shades and patterns. Send for 


descriptive folderandsample of 4 


Jantzen-stitch fabric. Dealers— 
Write or wire. We ship promptly 
by prepaid express. 


Jantzen Knittinc Mitts, Inc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
JANTZEN KNITTING MILLs, LIMITED 


Canadian Corporation 


Vancouver, Canada fy) 


Companion to the 
Nation’s Swimming Suit 


Made of the 
Famous Jantzen Yarn 
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About twenty yards from the posts, 
where I happen to be standing, Tobin 
catches up with Plug, makes a high flying 
tackle and gets his arms around the run- 
ner’s waist. Mehaffy struggles viciously to 
tear himself loose, but that Tobin baby’s 
a Boston bull of a sticker and Plug’s best is 
not good enough to rid himself of the gritty 
quarterback. 

All at once he stops short and I hears him 
snarl, ‘‘Come on, if you want to go along.” 

He reaches back with his left hand, 
hooks it between Tobin’s legs and swings 
that lightweight clear off the ground. 
With the signal shouter wriggling around 
his waist, Mehaffy staggers to the goal and 
goes over, Highgate having done a great 
job of blocking the Applejohn pursuers in 
the meantime. 

“Does that kind of score count?”’ I asks 
Joe Harvey. 

“What’s the difference?’’ grins the 
coach. ‘“‘The game’s on ice and I’m taking 
Plug out, anyways, before he gets thrown 
out.” 

Mehaffy makes no holler about being 
benched; in fact, he seems pleased. Five 
minutes later when I looks around for him 
he’s gone, and after the game I finds out 
that he hasn’t been at training quarters 
for a shower and a change. I got a hunch 
where he is and I make a bee line for the 
bee joint which is right in back of the 
football grounds. Sure enough, there 
he is in his muddy, torn uniform and 
scratched-up face, kneeling in front of one 
of the hives. 

“What you doing?”’ I asks. 
bees the score?”’ 

“Poor fellow,’’ says Plug gentle, nod- 
ding to a bee in the palm of his hand. “One 
of his little wings is broke.” 


“Telling the 


We win the next three games by top- 
heavy scores, practically all the markers 
being made by Mehaffy with crushing 
plunges through the center of the line. The 
toughest job I have is getting him to agree 
to play in the out-of-town tussles. Over at 
the cow college he’s been put in charge of 
a bunch of hives and he doesn’t think any 
more of leaving them than a one-eyed guy 
does of his good lamp. 

One day while we’re preparing for the 
mix-up with Clifton, the big game on our 
schedule, Plug doesn’t show for practice 
and Joe sends me out to round him up. 
I know just where to find him. 

““Come on,”’ I yelps, ‘‘let the bees bee.” 

“No,” says Mehaffy, ‘‘I got to be with 
’em. They’re kind of restless and I’m 
afraid they’re going to swarm and I ? 

“I suppose,” I cuts in, sarcastic, “they 
won’t if you sing to ’em.” 

“They’re getting to know me,” returns 
Plug, “‘and they get sore if I ain’t with ’em 


| | alot.” 


“Forget it,’ I yelps, impatient, ‘and 
come on to practice.” 

“No,” comes back Mehaffy, dogged. 
“The bees need me more than the football 
team. I’m not going 
to play any more.” 

“Not going. to 
play any more!” 
I exclaims. ‘Not 
going to play 
against Clifton?” 

“T’m through,” 
says Plug, and 
turns to his hives. 

“What do you 
think you were 
brought to High- 
vate fOTteeasL 
shouts. 

“Because a rich 
bird wanted to give 
some poor boy an 
education. Isn’t 
that it?” asks Me- 
haffy. 

“Sure, sure,” I 
agrees hurriedly, 
“but he wants you 
to play football 
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“T’ve played enough,” says Plug. “From 
now on I’m going to stick with my bees.” 

I argue for half an hour, but it’s no use. 
The best I can get out of Mehaffy is a half- 
way promise that he might get into uni- 
form again if his bees tame down and 
there’s no danger of ’em swarming, what- 
ever that is. Joe tries his hand with Plug, 
but has no moré luck than I had. A bunch 
of the college boys attempt to appeal to his 
college spirit, but you might as well try to 
get a patriotic rise out of a bunch of deaf 
Swedes by singing them the Peruvian na- 
tional anthem. 

We figure out all kind of schemes to 
get Mehaffy back into harness, such as 
burning down the beenery, having the dean 
of the cow college pry him loose from his 
job, offering him a wad of jack, and so on, 
but pass ’em up. 

What can you do with a bim that’s gone 
barmy over bees? 

The morning of the game, which is to be 
played on the home lot, I drifts over to 
make a last appeal to Plug. There’s a thou- 
sand bucks in my pocket for emphasis. As 
usual he’s around the hives, his arms and 
hands covered with bees—he’s that sting 
proof. 

“Well,’’ I remarks, for an opener, ‘‘they 
look pretty tame today.” 

“They’ve settled down a lot,” agrees 
Mehaftfy, “‘and if you want me to I’ll play 
this afternoon.” 

Oh, boy, wasn’t that Clifton crowd sur- 
prised when Plug showed in the line-up, and 
what a hand the stands gave him! College 
enthusiasm meant nothing to Mehaffy. 
Cheer after cheer from the students 
brought scowl after scowl from him. 

‘“What a bunch of silly Susies!’’ he growls. 
“T hope all that nut racket doesn’t stir 
up the bees again.”” And I sees him look 
anxiously over the short fence at the end 
of the field, toward the hives just beyond. 
“They ought to move these grounds,’ he 
adds. 

“Why not move the bees?” I suggests. 

“One bee,” says Plug, “‘is worth all the 
football in the country.” 

In eleven years Highgate had never won 
a game from Clifton, and even with Me- 
haffy in the line-up our chances were not 
terribly bright. Plug’s two hundred pounds 
don’t prevent Clifton from outweighing 
us about ten pounds to the man and they 
had at least four men—suspected of being 
ringers from boiler factories and iron foun- 
dries—as big and as husky looking as our 
ace. 

It doesn’t take Mehaffy long to see that 
he’s up against something else again in the 
Clifton line. Plunge after plunge is stopped 
short. On the other hand no one man can 
stop Plug, and he’s through the rival line 
time after time to break up Clifton plays. 
Throughout the first half the ball zigzags 
up and down the field, with neither team 
coming within twenty yards of pushing the 
ball over. 

Our prospects in the second half look a 
little better. Three of the toughest eggs 


“Hey, Mommer, How’s This for the First Trip Alone?"’ 


on the other side were so roug] 
by Mehaffy in the first 
they’ re through for the day. PI 
is badly cut up and limping, but 1] 
fight. i 
“We'll get those Berthas this 
he to me after the rest spell. 
“Go to it, kid,” I encourage; : 
the bees proud of their keeper.” i 
Mehaffy goes right ahead withijs 
ing tactics in the second half, Ths 
minutes the Clifton line holds ajjp, 
ever, but the strain begins to te) | 
drives gain more and more grey. 
twenty and then thirty yards— 
critical moments Clifton alway g 
sufficiently to prevent a score, Ons 
the opposition is nowheres, the ht; 
ergy of the eleven being devoted h 
Mehaffy safe. 
“Looks like nothing to nothit 
marks to Joe, when the half’s a} 
““Wait,’’ cries the coach, “‘Clifiy 
to pieces.” 
““Maybe,”’ says I, ‘‘but thers 
minute or so to play. Look at th! 
On our twenty-yard line Phis 
the ball for a fifteen-yard plung'th 
center. A quick line-up and he’stioy 
another twenty yards. 
“We got ’em, we got ’em!”’ shek 
vey, and I can hardly hear him }¢ 
the rooters are making. I call cer 
timekeeper. 
‘“‘One minute,” he yells back. 
Plunge, plunge, plunge and thba 
Clifton’s five-yard line, first dow 
“Do we score?”’ grins the Coa. 
“We do,” says I. 
It’s a cinch. The Clifton lin: s 
pieces and helpless and a chillin 
could have made five yards thrigh 
in three tries. Victory for the fi 
twelve years! My job and Joe 
safe! § 
I see the quarter reeling ¢ 
Snap! The ball zips into Plug’s 
I await the crouch and the crun 
the line—and I’m waiting yet. 
Mehaffy stands still and stré 
fraction of a second. Then he} 
ball from him and runs aroun 
toward the low fence. 
““What’s the matter?” gasps 
‘“What’s the matter?” I gasppar 
Plug hurls a couple of would-| ta 
out of the way, reaches the ne 
hurdles over it. The crowd is ize 
dumb. 
“Clifton’s got the ball!” grits oe 
and atremble. 
And then the whistle blows. “ies 
over. a | 
I don’t wait for more. Thug 
crowd on the sidelines I mill my ay 
end of the field, dash out of thga 
spurt to the beehives. Mehat's 
His face is contorted in rage. | 
“Curse those rotten rah-ralia i 
“T knew they’d make ’em swari | 
On the branch of a tree notar 
millions of bees are hanging on /4 
and miln 
are buz 
trying 
foothol 
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mTHE LIVE WIRE” 


from ‘he Game of & echt” 


, Richard Washburn Child 
‘Directed by Charles Hines 


‘’ve laughed and you’ve thrilled with Johnny Hines can, and you will welcome his latest melo-comedy, 
i the rdles sketched on this page. Side splitting fun— “THE LIVE WIRE”’, which will establish him even 
liquenchable ambition—thrills—a dash of romance— more firmly as the idol of American Boyhood and the 
ie “go-get-’em” spirit—dynamic energy—and the in- delight of the nation. 


iitable Johnny Hines smile and personality have 
lought this young actor to the heights as a creator of 
(stinetly individual comedy. 


You will be interested to know that he will soon 
start work on “Rainbow Riley’’, a picturization of 
Thompson Buchanan’s play, ‘“The Cub”, which is to 


You'have enjoyed “Torchy”, “Burn’Em Up Barnes”, be followed by ‘‘The Brown Derby”, the stage comedy 
Jure Fire Flint’, “Conductor 1492”, “Speed Spook”, shortly to appear on Broadway. 

jarly Bird” and ‘“Crackerjack”. You know that Watch for“‘THE LIVE WIRE”. It is filled with 
/hnny Hines has brought to the screen a series of the joy of living, and you are sure to find it unusually 


\\ique, humorous characterizations—typically Ameri- wholesome and happy motion picture fare. 
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xecutive | 
Efficiency 


—and how some 
executives are 
promoting it 


In the executive offices of 
many industrial plants, val- 
uable time is lost on unneces- 
sary administrative details— 
problems created by loss 
through trespass, theft, vandal- 
ism; loss through lack of con- 
trol of grounds; loss through 
lack of system and order. 


Cyclone engineers have stud- 
ied just such problems with 
executives the country over. 
They have shown many in- 
dustrial officials how the evils 
of exposed factory premises 
have curbed and limited their 
progress. For it follows that 
time spent on details is time 
lost for constructive work. 


The time, work and worry 
saved by Cyclone Fence per- 
mits concentration on the de- 
velopment—not merely the 
maintenance—of the business. 
Thus, Cyclone Fence is an 
important factor for success. 
For it increases the efficiency 
of executives—on whom suc- 
cess depends. 


Cyclone Nation-Wide 
Fencing Service— 
Complete Responsibility 


From the time your order is placed 
until fence is erected, the Cyclone 
Fence Company assumes complete 
responsibility for every detail of 
the manufacture and installation 
of Cyclone Fence. 


Fence before winter—save 
money oninstallation, pro- 
tect your factory against 
increased vandalism and 
petty thievery during win- 
ter months. Phone, wire 
or write nearest . offices. 


CycLong Fenczt CoMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N.J., | Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
Branch offices in principal cities. See your 
telephone directory for our local address, 
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“‘noor man’s chance”; when land was free 
and the Government begging by every 
possible form of propaganda—although it 
wasn’t called by such rude names then— 
for hardy souls to settle it; when a man 
worked at labor for a dollar a day, and 
when ten times that much meant that one 
was well-to-do. Hence the popularity of 
mining, once the secret of Messrs. Jackson 
and Gregory became known to the world. 
The chance of big money! 

It wasn’t a matter of riches. The persons 
in the old days who really became im- 
mensely wealthy from gold or silver were 
not numerous. But there was the chance to 
become comfortably fixed, to gain perhaps 
a stake of a few thousand dollars—and the 
flood ran on. 

Such things couldn’t happen today. For 
one thing, ten or fifteen dollars a day, 
gained from living in a hovel, grubbing at 
the earth and rock from sunup to sundown, 
forgoing conveniences and even suffering 
privations, isn’t the popular thing that 
it once was. For persons can make ten 


or fifteen dollars a day by easier meth- 


ods, and even if the reward were twice as 
great, the god of convenience has slowly 
but surely taken America within his grasp. 
One does not like to leave the motor car, 
the railroad, the drug store, the grocery, 
the moving-picture theater and the push 
button. Over under James Peak, for in- 
stance, the state of Colorado is financing 
the building of a six-mile tunnel through 
the Rocky Mountains to facilitate trans- 
portation to a rich and fertile country now 
served only by the tortuous climb of the 
Moffatt Road, which, writhing and twist- 
ing through tunnels and snowsheds, around 
the sides of mountains, up gulches and along 
cafions, finally reaches the very top of the 
Continental Divide and goes down the 
other side—for the Moffatt Road was built 
in those days when an impediment such as 
a range of mountains meant very little to a 


| pioneer, when the lessening of grade was 
| not the fetish which it is now and when 


Or as Jack Nankervis and myself pic- 
tured it one day on Rollins Pass, long dis- 
used, filled with dead fall, and with grades 


| so stiff that the muscles stood forth upon 
| our horses like whipcords as they struggled 


tosurmount them. In the old days a stage- 
coach ran over that road, and as we fought 
its grades we strove to visualize the cross- 
ing of the continent by such precarious 
means. At last, however, we struck a slight 
stretch of road where a cut had been made, 
lessening the grade slightly, and as we rode 
along it Jack turned with a laugh. 


Making the Grades of Yesterday 


*“Can’t you see old Rollins when he or- 
dered that cut?’ he asked. ‘‘Probably 
hollered his head off. Came out to the 
workmen and let out a growl like a she-bear 
with two cubs and jammed his hands in his 
pockets. Then probably told ’em: ‘This 
here country’s gettin’ so full o’ tenderfeet 
there ain’t no use livin’ init. Been kicking 
again on this grade. Guess we'll have to 
humor ’em. Cut it to 35 per cent!’”’ 

For grades meant little in the old days, 
and inconvenience meant less. Things have 
changed now, with the result that the peo- 
ple of the northwestern part of the state ob- 
jected to the fact that snow and winter and 
a Continental Divide sometimes closed 
down the railroad for days at a stretch, and 
now and then for several weeks. It’s not 
in accord with present-day standards to 
start home with a week’s shopping under 
one arm and get there fourteen days late. 
So the state of Colorado is remedying the 
mistake of Dave Moffatt, theempire builder, 
and is prosaically cutting a six-mile tunnel 
through the Rockies. 

To do this it must have men. Men to 
whom it will pay the highest wages, for 
whom it has built a little town at each por- 
tal of the tunnel, with bunk houses, bath- 
houses, moving-picture shows, radio and 


every possible convenience that 
town can afford. But there’s they 
A frontier town. Without the jy 
the lights, the ready convenier\et 
city. With bitter weather. Witt 
as people of today know hom), 
present-day comforts put up inhe 
ages of yesterday, and as a result jp 
run often to Denver, bringing i 
men to take the places of others 49 
rather have the softer life of the pig, 
than the money which goes wil { 
comforts of a time departed. — 
The old incentive is gone. Thiy 
ing has departed. Now to liyehe 
the frontier one simply puts ujyi 
vations and gets little glory. Il 
it was different, with the result gt 
popped into existence overnigh g 
parted almost as readily. But hij 
lived they were as important as |e 
or Paris or London. Were thip 
gems of the Rockies, with th'¢ 
future that ever a little town of 
had known? R 
For there was the thing that floy 
in these queer little spots of ib 
which now, in varied degrees of § 
spot the Rockies from Carbone, 
the western part of the state, t) 
ville and American City in t 
Pearl and Lulu and their cor 
the north on down to Vulcan ail‘ 
and Gothic in the south; deste 
in the priceless diadem—ge 
turned out to be glass. 


A Mine-Rush roo a 
But as long as they glitter 
did the pride gleam in the 
who formed their populatiglll 
tered it that they had been fou 
night—all that was forgotten. 
entirely the fact that a rumoria( 
forth, drifting upon Western wis 
men who followed mining as _ 
had heard that rumor, had look 
equally priceless gem with f 
had pulled up stakes and gone 
new diggings and to a new 
which would bloom and blossom 
other charmer took it away. 
towns of the early days wereill 
deadly seriousness as long as tj! 
So was a mine rush, for th 
running almost to a formula, fi 
discovery. Then the visit to 
the nearest town where life 4 
crude. The imparting of the srel 
spreading of that secret by th x 
and hangers-on—for they, to 
wanted new fields in which tow 
a town grew to a certain age 
was always getting a wild idea 
abolition of gambling, the closirdl 
of illicit amusement and the ger 
ing of the lawless element. Bi 
town it was always possible for 
keepers to run things, for a whi # 
Hence new towns were pop 
And new towns were fostere 
sult that the announcement of 
immediately a rush of miner 
almost as suddenly by a he’ 
of hangers-on—saloon keeper; 
women, gamblers, peddlers, ant 
proprietors, and, in short, annul 
terie of camp followers, who 0 
counted upon to furnish the ale 
lation until things became mori#m™ 
miners sent for their familie: 4 
course, the sawmill. 
The sawmill was inevitable. ™ 
its mark everywhere about th 
towns of the Rockies today. (¢ 
his approach to such a spot of ® 
by the desolation he strikes, ru!” 
upon mile before ever he re 
final scene—the desolation of t: § 
Wood meant nothing then, and vo" 
everything. The first cutting 
boughs to form the shelter fc" 
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HE MAN who brings his 
foot down hardis quick to ap- 


preciate this remarkable Phoenix 


silk sock, the famed number 284, ; 


which now retails for 75 cents a 


pair. A super-sock. And here’s why: 


Stout and fine rein- 


forcing strands are skillfully 


woven across the top | 
of the toe, where the : 
stub and the pound NI 


a : 
A toe 


hole eliminator—an invisible 
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are hardest. 


strengthening that has added 


SY 


miles of additional service to this 


most popular of men’s silk socks. 
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POENIX HOSIERY 
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Tipt-heel.| The extra band that 


has been woven across the heel, 


shoes are worn, can 


hardly be seen. Yet the strength 
of the texture at this vital point 


at the very place where 


the rub is most severe, 


especially when low 


is greatly increased. Well heeled! 


Extra mileage foot. And now 


Phoenix master-weavers have 


achieved a triumph. 
Asturdiersoleand one 


which has no loose 


“SJ threads inside to catch 


It means smoother 


and ravel! 


and more comfortable support 
for tired pavement-pounding feet. 
Extra stability and better looks 
have been added by this remark- 
able improvement. It is “the sole 


of honor,’ ona sock of distinction. 
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hicrig) 
floor-coverin 


for wood or cement-inside or outside 
Waterproof Resists Hardest Wear 


Easiest to Clean 


OVERFLOR is a radical departure in floor pro- 

tection. It creates a sanitary surface, tile-like 

in appearance. If you are bothered with dust from 

your concrete floors, Koverflor will stop it. Koverflor 

is used on the floors of Cellars, Garages, Porches, 

Kitchens, Bathrooms, Public and Industrial Buildings, 
and on the Decks of Ships and Yachts. 


Prove the Merits of KOVERFLOR Yourself 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send us $1.40 for a quart or 75c for a pint can. Sent postpaid. (Pacific Coast 
Points — quart, $1.60, pint, 90c.) State color desired: Cream, Spruce, Tile Red, Dutch Blue, Dust, 
Linoleum Brown, Mahogany, Green, Gray, Russet. 


A practical booklet on Koverflor sent free on request. (S. E. P.-10-31) 


Amount enclosed Color 


Check here for booklet. 


Your dealer’s name 


Your name Address 


STANDARD VARNISH WorKS— 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 562 Howard St.—Grand Rapids, 506 Oakland Ave., S. W.—London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH Co. of IIlinois—2600 Federal Street, Chicago 


Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


———————————————————————— 
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saloon; the first slabs to form the bar— 
and after that the building of the city. 

Lumber for the houses; lumber for the 
sidewalks; lumber for every conceivable 
purpose—even for the fuel of the smelters, 
which seemed to trail the mining camp of 
the old days with almost as much per- 
sistence as the gambler and the saloon 
keeper. Lumber and wood for this and 
that and the other thing, until the forests 
crumbled and until today, with whitened 
stumps, with bare reaches where once the 
needles of pine and spruce lay like a downy 
carpet beneath spreading branches, these 
barren fields stand like so many grave- 
yards, heralding the ghosts which wait a 
few miles farther on. 

However, denuded forests and general 
desolation made little difference when 
there were gold and silver and a new town— 
with all its possibilities—in the offing. A 
new town. A new gem of the Rockies. 
To be regarded seriously; to be worked 
for, labored for, even fought for! Even as 
Teller fought for her life and Grandlake 
fought for hers, and men died that 

Some say that it was because Teller peo- 
ple just didn’t like the Grandlake county 
commissioners. Others, like Sam Weed— 
who attended the conferences which went 
before and who paused in the midst of his 
haying, up Elk River, to tell me about 
it—say that it was because Teller wanted 
the county seat. Teller was an important 
town, resting as it did in North Park, ad- 
vantageously situated, with good ore prac- 
tically at its town limits, the promise of a 
railroad and the hope of becoming a gate- 
way of commerce; so important and with 
such tremendous problems constantly con- 
fronting it that for a time there was a dead 
line, and those on each side of that line 
carried guns, loaded for but one purpose— 
to kill their neighbors on the other side. 

“And the only reason they didn’t have 
a regular massacre,” said Sam Weed, as he 
forked another load of alfalfa upon the 
waiting hayrack, ‘“‘was that everybody 
knew that the minute a shot was fired 
everybody in town’d be killing somebody 
else. Lots of times a hand would go to a 
holster and stop there because that fellow 
knew that if he’d ever pull his gun some- 
body else would pull one too—and he’d be 
killed with the rest of them.”’ 


Towns That Have Died 


So with all this importance, and with the 
seriousness of the town’s future at heart, 
there arose a quarrel with Grandlake, the 
county seat. That quarrel grew, for here 
was a matter of right and liberty and jus- 
tice, and the future of a gateway of com- 
merce. One night armed men left Teller 
and went to Grandlake. Armed men of 
Grandlake met them. When the shooting 
was over, eleven men were dead, with the 
honors about even, men who had died that 
the future of their beloved towns might 
live. While today 

Grandlake is a little summer resort, hi- 
bernating in the winter. While on the 
rutty road of the Grand County side of Wil- 
low Pass, Jack Nankervis and myself paused 
one day to gaze at a Forest Service sign—a 
sign which told its story simply and plainly 
as it marked the beginning of a meandering 
and little-used trail. It said: 


OLD TELLER—NINE MILES 


Back in other days it might have been 
the cause of a shooting to have referred to 
such a city of opportunity as “‘Old Teller.’ 
But today it doesn’t make much difference. 
No one is there to object. 

Dead. As others have died. And yet 
why should a town die if the gold is there 
or the silver still lies in the veins, and as the 
prospector, stage and real, so often pro- 
claims: 

“Them hills is still full o’ gold, pard- 
ner!” 

For many reasons. One is, of course, that 
gold isn’t the precious thing that it once 
was. True, it still will bring twenty dollars 
an ounce, month in and month out, at the 


October 


United States Mint; but then, tw 
lars isn’t the same old twenty do 
it used to be. It won’t buy so mu 
costs more to produce, at least ir 
Twenty dollars’ worth of gold hs 
creased one cent in value since 
when George Jackson first found 
low metal in his pan—while the ¢ 
in which George did his panniz 
cost from three to four times as mt 
as when he set forth upon his e 
back there in 1859. That’s one re 
hills can be full of gold and ye 
worth the mining; why shaft hov 
are deserted, mills idle, houses a 
deserted, when there is still the v 
faithful old mine, the timbers still 
perhaps a tramear full of gold-be 
still standing on the track at the c 
not worth dumping and haulin 
sampler. 


The Romance of the Boor 


The explanation lies in the si 
that mining isn’t all romance; 
gold mines are rarely things ¥ 
struck, gleaming and Croesus-lil 
grass roots, just in time to lift the 
on the dear old farm. Instead 
whether it be for iron, for copper, 
or for gold, is just a commercial 
tion, like the raising of potatoes o 
ing of dry goods, with a margin 
and loss as in any other busines 
prices of labor, of powder, of fi 
smelting and the other ingredier 
enter into mining rise to a point 
costs more to produce a ton of ore 
can get for it, then mining stops. . 
most mining towns live on mini 
the population cannot simply sit ' 
wait for mining to open up again- 
mining has a habit of lying dor 
years at a time. So the outward 
gins—always, however, with th 
coming back, perhaps in a month 
in a year. ‘ 

I know a man, for instance, wk 
mine. Not so long ago he took 
into it and showed me seventy-f 
sand tons of ore, “blocked out” as 
in mining communities, which m 
it is within easy reach. That mai 
so rich as he was in other. days, 
mine was running. He’d be bank 


‘should ever take out that sey 


thousand tons of silver-bearing 
send it to the smelter. The ore 
about eighteen dollars a ton. Acc 
his figures, it would cost him $18 
to produce it. .That seventy-five 
tons, if he mined it, would mean: 
loss of $37,500. Of course if tim 
ever change, and one little detai 
price so that he could mine tha 
$17.50 a ton! It is upon such thin 
that the success of mining often hi 
upon the bonanza strikes that on 
reads about in the come-on adver 
of crooked mine promoters. Tho: 
tion things, and they should hi 
place in fiction—they happen so1 

So it is the commercial angle—i 
all the romance of the boom day 
so often accounts for the fact that 
ders a rutted road in the high F 
road disused for years, finally to se 
in a gulch, a tatterdemalion coll 
buildings, surrounded by mines fr 
the smoke and steam no longer is 
gold may still be there, or the si 
still lie in the rock, but times and ¢ 
changed, and mining in that parti 
trict is no longer profitable. More 
millionaire of the old days was ma 


. simple fact that his ore ran in W 


and allowed him a profit of two 
dollars a ton—far more milliona 
those who were made by fabulou 
When the profit departed the nm 
down, thus concluding another ek 
Then, too, methods have change 
ing since the days when boom to 
bursting upon the horizon every fev 
No longer are the hills filled with 
tors willing to give years of their 
(Continued on Page 
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ee Your budget will come out on top if you 
can save two or three tons of coal. And you 
can. Consider this: 


 Free!—a book 
| that tells how 


to get the most This three-foot section of Johns-Manville 
ie neat out of Improved Asbestocel pipe insulation should 
| every shovel of save 70) cents’ worth of coal in one winter. 


coal you put in If all pipes and heater are insulated, this 


| our furnace. 

, | Dy means from one to several tons, depending 
_ Send for it! upon climate and size of house; so Johns- 
| JOHNS-MANVILLE INCORPORATED M il] I d A b l ll 
292 Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City anvil e mprove S estoce usua y pays 
| 


er sanvais for itself in a short time. 


COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


JOHNS~MANVILLE 
Improved A SHestocel °i 


(Y course. she 


heeps them handy! 


Hostesses the country over, keep 
Stone’s Straws on hand. Dainty, 
delicate, goldentinted, they add 
to the charm ahd good taste of 
every cold drink. They are used 


in the best homes everywhere. 


Even the best drink tastes better 
through a straw. Always use 
Stone’s Straws in serving milk 
to children. They prevent gulp- 
ing, thereby aiding digestion. 
Made and packed entirely by 
machinery, they are absolutely 
sanitary. Also be sure to use 
them at the Soda Fountain and 


with bottled drinks. 


Get a convenient Home Package 
—several weeks’ supply—at your 
druggist’s, 10c. If your druggist 
cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. and 
we will see thal you are supplied 
at once. 


7 ae Straw 


son MANUFACTURERS 
GENERAL OFFICES—~WASHINGTON. DCG 
FAGTORIES; 


WASHINGTON, D. & BALTIMORE, Mfr 


Get The depie Reba 
at yourDruggist’s IOf 
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the thrill of finding a new vein. The cheap- 
stock public—meaning that wonderful army 
of suckers that has contributed to every 
confidence game, from the old army game 
to the patent automatic sewing-machine 
adjuster, got a bit fed up on mining some 
years ago. There even came into being the 
stock joke about papering houses with min- 
ing stock, with the result that professional 
boomers—and they were responsible for 
much of the early-day excitement—found 
things not so good as they had been and 
stopped boring holes in the ground. With 
the result that another shaft house closed 
its doors and men looked elsewhere for 
work, leaving their houses unlocked as they 
trekked onward. 

And besides all this, there just isn’t the 
spirit of the old days, there isn’t the excita- 
bility, the gullibility. The country has be- 
come more stable. When the boom towns 
that are now the ghost towns of the Rockies 
came into being, there were various things 
to make men want to wander. There 
was the instability of Government, for in- 
stance, due first to the slave question and 
the Civil War growing out of it. There was 
the pioneer spirit. And above all this 
there was the knowledge that a great part 
of Western America had not been thor- 
oughly explored, and it was quite the fash- 
ion and quite romantic to be one of those 
who had gone into far countries and seen 
strange things. Now a few adventures 
rarely cause a ripple; there are too many 
hints in the paper on how to take a vaca- 
tion without ever moving off an automo- 
bile cushion for the business of roughing it 
to occupy much attention, to say nothing 
of changes in the systems of mining them- 
selves. 


Blasé in the Face of a Boom 


There are no longer the boomers. There 
are no longer the long-shot men, striking 
it rich and spending their money as fast as 
they get it. Slowly mining has become a 
business, with a dozen or more colleges 
turning out embryo mining engineers, with 
cost sheets and trial balances and auditing 
systems and all that sort of thing, with 
profits and losses figured just as the profits 
and losses of any other business would be 
computed—and one cannot very well be- 
come excited about such things as that. It 
would be as difficult in these days to start 
a real mining rush, such as was a common 
occurrence fifty years ago, as it would have 
been difficult fifty years ago to use the same 
business methods that now are employed 
in getting ore out of the ground and to the 
smelter. Nor does that apply only to gold 
and silver. Even the most unusual of things 
hardly causes a ripple. As an example: 

A friend of mine, a mining man, sat in his 
office in Idaho Springs one day last sum- 
mer, very well satisfied with life. Sometime 
before he had taken a lease upon an old 
mine in which he had faith, and with some 
friends had worked it through to the vein. 
Then he had taken a few sacks of samples 
and brought them down to the assay office, 
placing the best-looking—and the least 
valuable one—in his window, merely be- 
cause it was pretty. Now he had received 
the report of the assayer and sat with his 
feet on his desk, reading the little telltale 
sheet and puffing contentedly upon his pipe 
with the air of a man who owns the world. 
The assay had shown that the vein ran in 
the neighborhood. of $128 a ton in silver 
and lead, which meant that he had found 
a paying proposition in a mine, and that, 
in spite of the excessive costs of this particu- 
lar hole in the ground, there would be a good 
profit in working the property. 

The world was good. The mining man 
puffed more and more contentedly. The 
door opened. A stranger entered. 

“What’s that stuff you’ve got in your 
window?” he asked. The mine owner 
turned lazily. 

“Oh, some lead ore from my mine,” he 
answered. “‘Won’t you sit down?” 

“No, thanks.” The stranger seemed 
slightly excited. “I’m from Los Angeles. 
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In the radio business. Mind if I take a 
little piece of that stuff down to Denver and 
test it?” 

The mining man Jaughed. Lead ore at 
the sampler was bringing eight cents a 
pound. 

“Take the whole thing,” he announced, 
and against the other man’s protestations 
forced it on him. ‘I’ve got a whole mine 
full of the blamed stuff. Pretty, isn’t it?” 

The visitor said that it was and hurried 
away. That night there came a telephone 
call from Denver, to which the mining man 
listened with popping eyes. His “‘lead ore”’ 
had tested out, and would he make a con- 
tract with the visitor to deliver him ore as 
needed at $2000 a ton? 

When the haze had cleared, the mine 
owner, with that trading instinct which all 
mine owners seem to possess, had refused 
the offer, and was gasping at the possibility 
of a young fortune. His ‘lead ore”? was 
in truth lead. But it was a peculiar kind of 
lead, that which is known in the radio 
industry as steel-silver galena, being ex- 
ceedingly fine lead crystals mixed with 
silica and held together by sulphides; its 
place in the radio business being that 
of furnishing the crystals upon which the 
small boys—and the rest of the family— 
tickle the cat’s whisker and receive radio 
reception of near-by stations for a few dol- 
lars instead of the hundred sometimes ex- 
pended upon an expensive set. But when 
the news became known in Idaho Springs 
and drifted to the other mining camps of 
the state, that a high grade of steel-galena 
ore had been discovered in my friend’s 
mine, was there any rush of frenzied galena 
seekers tramping the hills in an effort to find 
the same kind of stuff? Nary a rush! 

In more ancient times it all would have 
been different. The mine owner, if he had 
been of the old stock, would promptly 
have rushed to the bank, procured a double 
handful of currency, stuffed bills in his 
hat band, his buttonholes and affixed it 
in protruding fashion to every pocket of 
his clothing. Then he would have made the 
rounds of the saloons, buying drinks for the 
house, the procession gradually resolving 
itself into a parade in which the whole 
town joined. Following which there would 
have been a keg party, with the happy dis- 
coverer of riches in the réle of chief bar- 
tender. And after that a grand concerted 
rush to the region of the mine, with every 
grocery store of the town grubstaking wild- 
eyed prospectors who announced to the 
heavens and everyone else who would listen 
that they were the only real persons on earth 
who could tell steel galena when they saw 
it, with a stock-selling bee bursting imme- 
diately forth on every hole in the ground 
within three miles of the discovery hole, and 
with excitement in general. But such things 
don’t happen today. The mining man an- 
nounced his good luck. Some congratu- 
lated him and some didn’t. He investigated 
his markets, sold his ore, took his money— 
and that was that. 


Mining in a Calmer Vein 


So, in this calmer day there is not the 
incentive for the birth of the boom town; 
nor for its continuation, though there is 
plenty for its demise. Not that mining 
is dead. Instead, within the past year it is 
showing signs of becoming really healthy 
and sturdy for the first time in a decade. 
But it is a different mining, a calmer min- 
ing, a saner mining, and there isn’t room 
for the dance hall, the boom stock seller 
and the wild-eyed enthusiast, looking for 
riches in every discolored stone. 

Therefore when the new era came boom 
towns died. True, some of them departed 
because the ore actually did not pan out, 
such as Carbonate, which once wanted to 
be a county seat in Western Colorado, and 
which now stands upon the flat tops of the 
Rockies near Glenwood Springs, merely so 
many rotting logs and caved-in buildings. 
Even the stream which once served it as 
a water supply has changed its mind and 
tumbles along in a different direction. The 
cutting of the forests to build this wonder 
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town of the Rockies changed #] 
in which the snow drifted duri 
winter months, with the res 
July finds the remains of a 
half hidden in the tremendo: 
white which refuse to yield even 
of midsummer. The wagon 7 
once ran in tortuous fashio 
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budding metropolis was to ha 
now is not even a double rut. I 
filmy line, running plain and cle 
indistinct at others, then fa 
pletely—only a trail to be followe 
men invading by pack train the 
the White River National Forest 
in pursuit of his bear or his an 
the plodding sheep herder trail 
lazy life in the wake of his dirty, 
flock as it travels voracious] 
cleaning the ground of grass w 
cacy of a mowing machine to | 
paniment of a continuous blati 
from a distance, sounds for all 
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Such is Carbonate, because th 
there. Deserted, rotting, with 
growing through the floors of th 
With the wild flowers clustered 
tility of the decomposing logs. 
even a shred of habitation, a pri 
a tin can left to tell the story of 
tion. And there are others. ( 
Nevadaville, where the ore ren 
where the water seeped into the 
beneath and the margin of mi 
did not appear to allow the d 
tunnel to drain the hill; or Te 
hopes did not pan out. But ther 
more which died simply bec 
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All with their element of tra 
is not a pleasant thing when a 
Higher and higher it goes, in 
and in excitement. Then sudd 
shuts down. The ore which i 
running, hundreds upon hundr 
that a general test may be mi 
tain vein, has not paid. The ¢ 
Then a mine stops, but of cours 
for a short time. Nothing evel 
ever in a mining town. The tra 
stand upon the track where they 
pushed for dumping, and left 
final shift, because the mine is 
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There is always an excuse. 
aerial tram hangs halfway bety 
and the mine, hangs there wee 
and month after month. The 
stand in the open where their t 
left them, as though they were 
anew tomorrow. Not so long 
Nankervis and I stood by the 1 
ancient smelter in the deserte 
town of Vulcan. The roof h 
places from the terrific onslaug 
which seem a requisite of the 
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"Fillerless’ 


ACORDS 


The Royal Blue Line, conducting motor 
tours in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Mon- 
treal, writes this about Fisk Transpor- 
tation Cords: 


“For the past six years the major part of 
our tire equipment has been Fisk, and 
the uniformly high mileage as reported 
to you has not been confined to our New 
England tours, but has been equally 
satisfactory to us under entirely different 
operating conditions in other sections of 
the country. 


“You, no doubt, will be interested to 
know how we appreciate your service on 
Fisk Bus Tires and that this service does 
not cease when you have taken the order. 


The Royal Blue Line Co., Inc., 
(signed) W. FE Smith, President’’ 


These Transportation Tires are made by the 
Fisk ‘Fillerless’ method of construction which 
eliminates cross threads or fillers, controls 
the spacing and tension of cords and uni- 
formly surrounds the cords with rubber. 
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UT of the welter 

of conflicting 
opinions and exorbi- 
tantclaimsthereisone 
clearly defined way 


of selecting a reliable 
radio—“ Look for the 


Red Stripe” 

When a radio set 
manufacturer uses a 
Dilecto panel—the 
panel with the red 
stripe—you can de- 
pend on it that he has 
used the best material 
possible in the con- 
struction of his entire 
set. 

Dilecto is the pre- 
ferred radio panel, by 
experts and amateurs 
alike, and it has been 
used over eight years 
by the U.S. Navy and 
Signal Corps. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIBRE COMPANY 
Factory: Newark, Del. 


Serviceon Contex (also Dilecto, Conite 
and Vulcanized Fibre) from: 


New York . - 250 Park Ave. 
Chicago Ata . Wrigley Bldg. 
Pittsburgh . . "Farmers Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco . 75 Fremont St. 
Seattle . . “1041 Sixth Ave., S. 
Los Angeles : . 307 S. Hill St. 


(Offices and Agents throughout the world) 
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At last the houses stand empty, perhaps 
with a few ancient pieces of furniture left 
behind and the inevitable calendars which 
seem to thrive in mining camps as nowhere 
else—usually a chromo of.a beautiful Indian 
maiden attired in a sort of aboriginal 
teddy, spearing fish at twilight. The calen- 
dars and the broken furniture and the news- 
papers nailed to the wall, flaunting at one 
the happenings which were quite exciting 
fifteen or twenty years ago, but which 
don’t seem to amount to much now. The 
door unlocked. The last bit of coal scooped 
from the shed, as though the family had 
waited only until it was gone before the. 
departure. The roulette wheel, careening 
on one side in the back room of the saloon; 
the stud-poker table leaning drunkenly be- 
side it. The beer ice box with its sawdust 
and its hundreds upon hundreds of empty 
bottles, but never a full one; they were 
frugal even in those days. After that the 
staring windows, the feeling as one wanders 
the silent streets that it must be a dream, 
that this place cannot be deserted—here 
are houses and stories and the feeling of a 
companionship. But it is the companion- 
ship of ghosts, of days and people that are 
gone; only the wind whines through the 
loose boardings of eroding roofs or clangs 
the tin of a side wall. As one halts instinc- 
tively upon leaving a house which he has 
entered merely from curiosity—halts with 
that innate feeling of having broken the law 
and entered that which did not belong to 
him—there slowly sifts through his men- 
tality the fact that the moving thing isn’t 
a policeman after all; only a vagrant burro 
or a goat leaping from shed roof to house 
roof in hisloneliness. The house is no longer 
a possession. Taxes have lapsed on it long 
ago. The county owns it now, and the 
county doesn’t care. There’s no one to buy 
it and it therefore has no value. 


Waiting for a Town to Come Back 


Deserted, except for the burros, for the 
goats, for one other being—a lonely man, 
stuck away up on the hill in what seems to 
be the worst cabin of the lot, a patched, 
decrepit creature; the one remainder of all 
the town, still faithful, still waiting for it to 
come back. And it seems there is always 
one—why I do not know. The town seems 
to mean nothing to him in its intrinsic 
sense. He offers no good reason for re- 
maining. He might as well not be there as 
far as the standpoint of desertion is con- 
cerned—one rarely finds him until he is 
searched for. 

But there he remains, even after the 
burros and the goats are gone, waiting 
“for her to come back.”’ 

And after all, there’s a certain reason for 
it, a certain fascination, a certain dream 
world about it all—this desire to see a town 
come back. Years ago, when I turned from 
the city to the hills, there was little in my 
mind save the desire to get away and to be 
in the mountains, with their quiet and their 
peace. 

But once the novelty of this was gone 
I looked about me. 

Things didn’t seem so alluring as they 
had appeared at first flush. True, the town 
was not dead—strangely enough, the place 
where gold was first discovered and where 
the first camp was made never had a boom 
or even the appearance of one. It had 
grown steadily upon a certain amount of 
mining profit and at the time of my en- 
trance it still remained alive, although it 
was running a daily temperature and had 
every other appearance of being a rather 
sick community. Mining was down. Prices 
for everything except silver and gold had 
reared skyward with the war. One could 
not mine at profit, even in a town only 
thirty-eight miles from Denver, and there 
was the reflection of this condition on every 
side, in spite of the aid of a certain ranch 
and tourist business which at least kept the 
wolf from the door. 

It made no difference to me personally 
how sick that town was. My living came 
from other places. Yet I found myself 
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standing in front of the deserted houses, 
wondering how they would look if folks 
lived in them. I finally reached the place 
where I made feverish efforts at bringing 
that place back—by celebrations, by a hun- 
dred and one other devices by which some- 
thing else could be made to take the place 
of mining and fill those houses once more. 
The valleys in the hills would raise lettuce 
of a high-paying order. It was aspot where 
money could be made from the develop- 
ment of a tourist business, according to 
ideas used in other communities. But the 
people only stared. 

It wasn’t mining! Of what use would all 
those things be—when it wasn’t mining? 
That was what counted—the ore in the 
hills, the miners coming down the street at 
four o’clock with the muck on their cloth- 
ing and their lanterns on their caps. 
Mining—clean money, as they called it, 
coming out of the hills—that was the only 
money worth while. And while they be- 
wailed their fate and the sickness of the 
community they waited—for mining. And 
the time came when I admitted the thrill of it. 


The Gold Seeker’s Funeral 


Strange, the hold of it, the sensation of it. 
High in my back yard is what is supposed 
to be asilver mine. I’ve been in it once— 
from curiosity. As for seriously owning one 
of the things, I wouldn’t have one on a bet. 
Yet when that first flush came, when the 
news was out that the first mine was work- 
ing, another one starting up, and still 
others clearing their shafts and ordering 
timber and tools and machinery, I stood 
one day with a genuine lump in my throat, 
watching a dozen ore wagons with their 
four-horse teams come lumbering slowly 
down Virginia Cafion with their shipment 
for the sampler. 

A thrill like the return of someone lost, 
someone long searched for. To see the dirt 
come from the show windows of deserted 
stores, and a truck backed up, unloading a 
supply of merchandise. To see the dande- 
lions fade from neglected yards and lawns 
take the place thereof. To listen to the 
thud of heavy boots upon the sidewalks in 
the steady swift tread of the miner as the 
shifts change. 

Which is not even a remote possibility 
for many of the priceless gems of the Rock- 
ies. Towns that have gone are gone for 
keeps—except in extremely isolated cases. 
The boom days are done, and with them 
the boom towns; year by year they become 
more decrepit, then slowly they rot. For 
today is a different day—a day in which es- 
tablished towns which have suffered from 
a drop in mining can return with its greater 
or lesser degree of revival, but which gives 
little hope for anything else. A day as dif- 
ferent in its methods as in its customs, as 
conservative as other days were wild. Less 
eventful in a way, and less novel. For at 
least the old days had the advantage of be- 
ing unusual and of doing things without 
much regard for the rule books. Today, for 
instance, a funeral is pretty much of a cut- 
and-dried affair. They’ve gotten it down 
to a science. But back in the sixties 

It comes from the pioneers around my 
home town, that story of the first funeral in 
Idaho Springs. And it happened back in 
those days when gold was a thing to cause 
excitement and to send men far from their 
homes so that they might grub it from the 
ground. 

There were no houses; there were only a 
few huts. Men were too busy with pick 
and pan and shovel at the mouth of Chicago 
Creek and in the various gulches to think of 
much more than sleeping in a tent or under 
a tree. Besides, there were the saloons, 
standing at intervals of about half a block; 
so many lean-tos of spruce boughs shelter- 
ing a slab counter which held the stock in 
trade, a keg of whisky.. At such places one 
could become thoroughly warm before re- 
tiring and equally warm upon arising, 
which was sufficient unto the day. And in 
the midst of this state of affairs an incon- 
siderate gold seeker turned up his toes and 
died. 
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For a time after the discoy 
a very casual affair. Someone 
which was a common enough 
certainly not of momentous con: 
men were busy with real things, ; 
search for gold. 

But as suddenly there arose a 
that of the sentimental. 

“Just to think of it!’’ said 
being to a bartender as he toc 
drink. 

“To have to die way out h 
wilds, away from home an’ all th 
body ought to do something abe 

‘Somebody sure ought,” agre 
tender, and bought a drink 
“Maybe a committee might h 

It was a great idea. After 
other gold seekers had been asse 
more drinks taken and more cc 
indulged in regarding the misfor 
ing away off from home and ciy 
number of committees were 
There was the committee on gra 
for instance, which, having been 
bought a drink. Then there wast 
tee on the building of the casket, 
did the honors. Followed by the 
on pallbearers, which purchased 4 
lowed by one on the house and ¢ 
how terrible it was to die away of 
civilization, and the work of the« 


The Little Brown J 


The committee on grave digg 
go to the far end of town to ass 
bors, so it took its refreshments : 
rest were handy to the source of 
they moved straightway to wor 
time a funeral cortége started 
the street with the town falling 
such of it as was not busy with 
of grubbing gold. Onward, on 
then a sudden halt. They hadr 
first saloon and the committee ¢ 
ers suddenly had remembered 
sort of way that something w: 
So they set the homemade casket 
dle of the street, assembled the 
on casket making and the cor 
mourning, which had been an af 
and went to the nearest pine- 
porium and got what they need 
block farther on they did the s 
and continuously up the street, 
object of their consideration ¥ 


tiently in his box in the middle ¢ 


until more important details e 
tended to and the cortége alloy 
ceed. 

At last the cemetery—so n 
morning when the grave-digging 
began its work. The assembl 
grave. A heavy pause, with 
miners looking from one to anoti 
asignal. At last a suggestion: 

“Less have a shong. Shon 
hymn.” 

But nobody could rememiian 
yond the first line, and after thre 
in which the music trailed off in’ 
cords, that flopped also. At I: 
from the rear, husky with thirst 

“Less shing shomepin we all 
shouted, and followed it with a 
frain which rose higher and hig] 
its verse into the highly reverer 

‘‘Ha-ha-ha! You and me, 
jug, how I love thee!”’ 

It was something they all knet 
town those pine-bough empor 
waiting with refreshments for 
mitteemen. Husky voices bay 
towering mountains. Chests exE 
greater roaring on through the 
frain, even to that verse: 


Had I a cow and she gave 81 
I'd dress her up in the finest 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Youandm 
Little brown jug, how I love 


Then, in the language of thay 
gave the late deceased two bel 
him away, and went back to th 
portant business of the day 
and complete knowledge that t 
their durnedest! 
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emphatically from cable cars shuttling back 
and forth under the window. Far across 
the square and on either side were shop 
fronts before which crowds passed or loi- 
tered. She stood thus a long time, the 
dulled noises lulling her to a sort of trance. 

She turned away at length and lost her- 
self in another survey of the rooms, trying 
the chairs, lolling on the upholstered couch, 
switching on lights above the desk and ex- 
ploring its drawers and pigeonholes that 
held stationery and telegraph blanks. She 
paused before an ornate cabinet with 
glassed doors, opening its lower compart- 
ment to assure herself that it was quite 
empty of the bibelots it should have held. 
Then she returned to the bedroom and 
systematically pulled out all the drawers of 
the bureau and the tall chiffonier. This 
was an agreeable diversion to which she 
was led by discovering that the drawers 
didn’t stick and creak as those in the Ted- 
mon house did, but slid back and forth in 
easy silence. 

After again experimenting with the half- 
opened mirrored doors, achieving a number 
of most gratifying and quite unprecedented 
views of herself, she returned to the front 
window and was a little aghast to discover 
that night was falling. She must have been 
here for hours, as a glance at the mantel 
clock assured her, though she first made 
certain that the clock was actually going. 
She had idled away time that should have 
been spent about her business with G. T. 


Maltby. 
Suppose Mr. Maltby should die this 
very night! She saw people coldly saying 


they knew nothing about any goods she 
had sent him in a moving van. But she 
banished the odious thought. It was ex- 
tremely improbable that Maltby wouldn’t 
survive, anyway until tomorrow. She was 
drawn back to become again entranced by 
the world beneath her window. Shop 
fronts were showing points of light, an 
electric sign twinkled at her from across the 
square, high above the street, and bells on 
the cars played a little warning tune as 
they wove past one another. 

She came to herself only when it was 
quite dark, and began to be troubled by the 
certainty that she must have food. To get 
this she must venture alone into the tur- 
moil below. But she smoothed her hair, 
adjusted the hat, gained assurance from a 
final inspection of every side of herself, and 
set forth with her tremors hidden. In the 
crowded elevator, she was struck by the 
look of her own face in a mirror, an un- 
familiar face, stiffly guarded. 

The elevator sank noiselessly to eject her 
into the same milling throng she had been 
led through by Front. She made her way 
from the thick of it to a backwater and ac- 
costed a tiny plump page with chubby pink 
cheeks. His dark uniform was profuse with 
little staring gold buttons and his round, 
flat-topped, brimless cap gave him an in- 
congruous air of official severity. He was 
only a baby, Jane thought, but he proved 
to be maturely competent and struttingly 
led her to the portals of a restaurant that 
dazzled her with vasty splendors. 

She was ceremoniously received by a 
suave gentleman in evening attire who, 
ahead of her, breasted a sea of white tables 
laden with flowers and silver, and found her 
a place at one of the smallest. When she 
was seated to his satisfaction, her host 
spread a menu before her and hovered at- 
tentively with suggestions. 

Jane had been able to think only of fried 
oysters, and the menu did nothing to dis- 
lodge this picture, because it became a mere 
blur of print. Her tenderly solicitous host 
suggested a bit of melon, a clear soup, a 
breast of chicken under glass and a salad, 
to all of which she gave assent as if he had 
clairvoyantly divined her intentions. 

She was presently glad so many things 
had been ordered. They gave her more 
time than would mere fried oysters, to 
watch the spectacle beginning to glitter all 
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about her. Prcud men came in the train of 
beautiful ladies, exquisite in choice frocks 
and alight with cunningly placed jewels, to 
be seated at tables about her and to be 
hovered over by hospitable attendants. 
Waiters arrived, noiseless but swift, bear- 
ing trays from which wonderful foods were 
taken. There was a constant hum of talk 
above which little bursts of laughter would 
peal. 

Jane found the men were only men, but 
the women, flashing their smiles in the 
ruddy glow of shaded candles, were infi- 
nitely more than women. She was de- 
lighted when her thoughtful host returned 
to suggest a sweet. She hoped the waiter 
would be gone a long time for it, because 
she was educating herself. The sweet 
proved to be a slender glassed monument 
of chilled pink stuff surmounted by a white 
capital with a strawberry at its center. 

By the time she had finished it some im- 
portant truths had illumined her. She 
should have dressed for this repast, and not 
worn her hat; she should have put the con- 
ventional rouge on her cheeks; she should 
have had her hair cut; and she should have 
brought a cigarette to smoke between the 
courses of her dinner—or at least after it, 
with her coffee. All these oversights, she 
reflected, could be rectified very soon. 

She was oddly shocked at the thought of 
cutting off her hair—it had always seemed 
so much a part of her—but she saw it to be 
imperative; and perceived, moreover, that 
the effect would be what Marcy Tedmon 
called youth-giving. Some of these shorn 
ladies couldn’t be so girlish as they looked. 
She was more disquieted by the equally im- 
perative cigarette. But surely she could 
manage one in a pretty holder, at least for 
a moment now and then—long enough so 
that she wouldn’t be conspicuous among 
other smoking ladies. 

Just as she rose an orchestra blared into 
a dazzling sort of tune, and couples from 
the tables rose to dance on a cleared space 
of floor. She felt herself a drab, somber 
note in the festival as she edged her way 
out through rapt pairs slowly circling to the 
music. But this caused her no distress. 
She was merely piqued. She couldn’t all in 
a moment take on the wonderful ways of 
life. Of course, it seemed an interminable 
time ago that she had breakfasted in 
Chong’s kitchen, but it was only a matter 
of hours. 

Unlocking her door in the corridor above, 
she was oddly seized by a vision of little 
yellowed Marcy Tedmon back there, at this 
moment dining alone in his worn evening 
clothes. Was he thinking of her, she won- 
dered, picturing her as she at last tri- 
umphed over the old life—so neatly cleft 
asunder by her quick wit in the presence of 
G. T. Maltby. She wished he could see her 
in this regal setting which, she was per- 
suaded, became her so admirably. She 
went in to push an emphatic thumb against 
all the electric-light buttons she could find. 
Afterward she tried the evening effect of 
mirrors that repeated her to infinity. 

A maid, she found, had chosen for her the 
bed she would occupy, turning down the 
covers of the one next the wall. She went 
to it at last, having regretfully extinguished 
her multitude of lights and stood at her 
window for a last exalting contemplation of 
the city beneath her. There were fewer 
people in the streets, but more motor cars, 
closed and mysterious, humming by on un- 
guessed missions. 

In the soft, smooth bed she made an 
effort to tranquilize her reminiscent sensa- 
tions of light and color, of sound and scent. 
She had forgotten scent until now. It was 
another item her equipment lacked. From 
all directions in the restaurant exciting 
perfumes had been wafted to her, the air 
saturated with them. She must have a per- 
fume before she would be attuned with her 
sisters of light who edified the world as 
they weré followed to tables by meekly 
proud escorts. 


From her first sleep she was shocked by a 
clamor of the world being shattered. She 
recalled only then that Seth Hacker had 
specifically warned her to beware of earth- 
quakes. At the time, she had been merely 
amused, wondering how, precisely, one did 
beware of earthquakes. The unbelievable 
clatter was repeated, and she ran to her 
window to discover serenity below, marred 
only by cars crossing one another’s tracks. 
The earth still endured. She slept again 
until it was near dawn, when the noise once 
more wrenched her from dreams, and again 
she went to look out over a sleeping city. 

The streets were empty, but an occa- 
sional car stole along them, furtive and 
silent. She was amused by the electric sign 
that still winked its message to her from 
across the square. It had the odd effect 
now of seeming to be confidentially alone 
with her. 

At eight o’clock she was back at the win- 
dow, watching a little old man with a gray 
beard who stood on the grass just inside the 
square and crumbled bread for the spar- 
rows that crowded about him, pecking 
crumbs at his feet or flying up to take them 
from his fingers, perching on his hat or his 
shoulders. A few interested pigeons would 
alight to regard this feast from a little dis- 
tance, but they seemed doubtful about the 
company of sparrows and made only half- 
hearted attempts to join them. Jane won- 
dered about the donor; he, at least, unlike 
the crowds she had observed, seemed to be 
detached from the city. Perhaps he didn’t 
want life. 

At nine she was at breakfast and wonder- 
ing how she had so long endured Chong’s 
coffee; how even Chong himself could en- 
dure it. This hotel coffee was not the least 
of life’s revelations to her. She wondered if 
poor Marcy Tedmon recalled its flavorous 
blandness and accepted Chong’s subterfuge 
for coffee in mere desperation. 

At ten o’clock she thanked her cab driver 
for finding the office building that housed 
G. T. Maltby, and five minutes later she 
was relieved to observe that no disaster had 
overtaken him. He volubly welcomed her 
to his sumptuous private office beyond an- 
other office where hirelings toiled, and 
where he sat behind an immense desk, altar- 
like in its wide beauty. He drew a chair 
near the desk, begged her to be seated and 
became almost gruffly businesslike. 

He was reluctant to believe, Jane di- 
vined, that she had found his offer for the 
goods ample. It was plain that he had ex- 
pected a bargainer, not a mere delighted 
woman who wished to have a certain joyous 
detail quickly over. Twice he reminded her 
that the goods in barrels had shrunk amaz- 
ingly and were tainted by tannic acid, and 
that he sincerely believed she couldn’t get 
more than three thousand dollars for that 
whisky from anyone. 

Jane so ardently protested she wouldn’t 
think of trying that he at length appeared 
convinced, and at a measurably greater 
length became assured that she questioned 
none of his prices—not even those offered 
for the superb port and brandy. She 
vaguely scanned the typewritten sheet he 
handed her on which quantities and prices 
were listed, but she was so patently bored 
by it that Mr. Maltby could no longer sus- 
pect her of any wish to haggle. 

His manner grew more cordial as he 
withdrew from a drawer of the splendid 
desk a check book and took a pen from its 
rack. When he had dipped the pen in ink, 
he poised it above the book a moment in 
odd hesitation, seeming to be bathed, as he 
regarded her, in great waves of benevolence 
that were going to submerge him in no 
time. 

“Little girl,’”’ he said, his pale eyes beam- 
ing upon her, “‘for the sake of old associa- 
tions between our families, I’m going to do 
better than my offer. I’m going to make 
this little check for a flat eight thousand.” 


He beamingly awaited her acknowledg- 


ment. 
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“Oh, that’s better!’’ she said, 
thousand is so much easier to pr 
than whatever it was you said 
letter—seventy-six something, w 
I’d much rather have it seven or ¢ 

He was writing the check, sig 
name with a flourish almost athle 

“There!” He tenderly emr 
silver-mounted blotter and applic 
fumed handkerchief of fine line 
brow. ‘Now wouldn’t you like o 
young men to step down to the b 
you so this can be safely put away 

“Oh, thank you, yes.” 

She had been wondering what 
done with the little check. Mr. 
pushed a button on his desk and ¢ 
young men entered. 

‘Miss Starbird, this is Mr. Ben 
young man bowed noncommittally 
just step downstairs with this yo 
and put her through at the ba 
Hicks, or whoever’s there, she’; 
friend of mine and wants to ope 
count.” Mr. Berry only nodded » 
and Mr. Maltby rose. He shoo 
warmly with Jane and begged hi 
upon him for any possible service 
be able to render, now or at any ti 
future. “I shall never forget you 
sured her, and Jane felt that he wa 

“Thank you so much,” she told 
started off without her check. — 

When he had called her back fo 
decided that Mr. Berry had better 
They went out, and Mr. Berry hun 
bored manner, even after he sca: 
figures on the check. They ent 
bank from the corridor of the buil 
Jane was presented, through a win 
grizzled man who seemed as bore 
Berry, and requested her signat 
wrote this for him with some <¢ 
after which she indorsed her chee 
ceived, from another busy man, 
book, together with a book of chee 

“But I want some of my mon 
she told this man in a tone of mild 
lation. ‘“‘Two or three hundred 
she added sharply. 

“Write your check and present 
next window,” he coldly directed 

She botched three of the blan 
before she achieved one that eli 
three hundred dollars after no mo 
moment of startled scrutiny from 
at the next window. She took t 
debated a moment, then crumpl 
into her hand bag, because a bai 
was not a place where they could 
secretly cached. Besides, she was 
need them at once—all of the 
paused on the bank steps, toler: 
garding a world that was hers at 

So many people were passing 
was sure, didn’t have eight thou: 
lars and couldn’t do what they wis 
smiled pityingly upon these hurr 
sorbed unfortunates and plunged i 
of sensational activities. 5 

Before half a dozen shop win 
loitered appraisingly, studying t 
plays of women’s wear—gowns, 
stockings, hats, and those more 
sheathings of which one should w 
few—with the calculating eye of 
ownership. All those choice garm 
her very own. But from them s 
make a selection for immediate 1 

Reminding herself that practic 
ures should be taken, she decide 
trunk ought to be the first purcha: 
she would buy things to fill it. $ 
to see a perspective of filled trunk 
ing indefinitely, as if between opp 
rors. She entered one of the va 
inquired for trunks, was dir 
third floor; and then, beguiled by 
she had to pass, so richly laden ¥ 
with spoils of beauty, she forgot ti 
a delirious interval and had to bet 
that trunks could be found on 
This time she reached a spr 

(Continued on Page 
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;which hundreds of trunks stood, 
ngry for those things displayed 
ir jaws wide open. 

hing in a steamer trunk?” in- 
e clerk, laying an affectionate 
ye varnished top of one. But the 
of this seemed absurdly inade- 


kk something in a train trunk,” 


ad eventually to be one of the 
‘rmidably armored and of a de- 
somplex interior. She wasted no 
{ she once visioned its extensive 
(t of hangers supporting new 
numerous drawers stuffed with 
jin dainties. This being her first 
she was a little aghast at hearing 
e But what was money for? 

by accident she got out of the 
: elevator on a floor where the 
2, but she rejoiced at her mistake 
saw the henna-colored sports 
1 yellowish transverse stripes 
«aground of dull blue. She knew 
itly for hers, and swiftly con- 
ij purchase. Other sports dresses 
ner vainly at the moment. She 
vad to the evening and dance 
rain she was quick to detect her 
lack georgette with square neck, 
plain front, the skirt pleated in 


1 perfectly right, dear,” said the 
nn when Jane firmly refused to 
r e printed chiffon submitted with 
e “Black will be stunning with 
iolor, and you’re simply meant 
raight lines. My, I wish I could 
y ps down the way you do! You’re 
nto love that little creation.” 
) ready,” said Jane. 
1 how you some of the others?”’ 
yf course.” 
12 been shown all the others, and 
a‘ , when she left the floor an hour 
3] left it, meaning to hunt another 
pb} was delayed by hats, three of 
s| acquired because there was a 
apartment for hats in the new 
ey were delectable morsels for 
wf that trunk. 
yen she had almost escaped from 
phe became aware of a milling 
o\r at one side. She ventured near 
jedge and found it composed of 
women who fought one another 
si s elbows and clamored shrilly as 
1ed a counter. She was alarmed 
} nk disorder—like the vandals 
me, she thought—and stood to 
ri a safe distance the frantic and 
le women. 
\ at is it all about?” she asked of 
vi stood near her with the shifting 
of one who watches a fiercely 
porting event. 
dy lingerie sale,” he proudly told 
- his eyes from the scrimmage. 


+ 
v iglad not to be in it. The rough- 
tied her. She wanted lingerie ur- 

t she could never brave that 
utussle for it. Yet she watched, 
and even drew nearer, feeling 
in strange and sinister stir within 
m brute impulse surviving from a 


i 

of a counter became exposed as 
1) ants surged to its center, drawn 
it by a fresh exposure of loot. She 
4 roached and began to examine 
m\tsleft there. A harried shop girl, 
in ind writing on a pad, glanced up 
or with hard, repellent eyes and 
no more, continuing to mutter 
wie feverishly. 

Qe were things Jane wanted, 
her size. She cast them aside 
ny: and glanced along the counter 
le right size would doubtless be 
2 edged toward the crowd that 
Ube composed of arms reaching 
0% shoulders to a babbled accom- 
4 { protest and pleading. A frail 
‘\dy was an outpost, raising her 
4' querulous note, clutching a 
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tender bit of muslin in a weakly uplifted 
hand. But just beyond her lay a pile of the 
things Jane wished, a pile into which fren- 
zied hands were dipping—grabbing gar- 
ments all her own. 

Instantly, with a fresh surge of that 
brute impulse, she became ruthless. With- 
out conscious intention, she ferreted a way 
to the counter beyond the first little old 
lady, thrust her back with a deft shoulder, 
and found her hands in the pile. She had 
come into her own and would fight for it. 
An arm came over her shoulder; she 
blocked it without looking up, and edged 
farther along, skillfully dislodging a stout 
opponent who had unwisely looked away. 
She had gained a yard already and the 
battle lust swept her on. She used her el- 
bows with telling effect and was conscious 
that even the fighting demons who had won 
their way to the front were beginning to 
regard her with a certain respect. 

Not once did she lose ground; her ad- 
vance was slow, but as little to be arrested 
as that of a glacier. Though by now far out 
of herself, so that she couldn’t have told her 
name, she was cool, unhurried, smooth- 
toned, her shoulders playing with effortless, 
passionless efficiency against obstructing 
shoulders, her competent elbows capably 
goring, without emotion, the sides of less 
puissant barriers. Not once did she lose 
any silk or muslin confection which her im- 
placable hands had clutched, and when at 
last a glint of resurgent reason warned her 
that she had as yet but one trunk, the 
guerdon of her prowess was rich. 

With a rather contemptuous swagger, 
she emerged from the mélée, flushed, di- 
sheveled like her fellows, by no means un- 
scathed, but serene in the knowledge of her 
proved competence. She stood off, looking 
back happily upon the warfare that still 
raged. Then she went to restore her fallen 
hair, to efface the battle stains and make 
minor repairs in her armor. Never again 
could she be appalled by crowds. And she 
had been but twenty minutes in the thick 
of that joyous fight! 

She found the shop’s restaurant and 
ordered chicken salad and a chocolate 
éclair. Refreshed by these, she went to 
buy, sedately as a gentle lady now, shoes, 
slippers, sandals, and silk stockings of a 
luring pale radiance. 

At five she entered the crowded lobby of 
her hotel, but how tame the crowd! She 
sauntered through it, tranquil, valorous, a 
little insolent. She had come from her 
baptism of fire, and not again could she be 
dismayed by any crowd where elbows 
weren’t used seriously. In her new boldness 
she coolly explored the lobby and its charm- 
ing environs, wandering down a marbled 
corridor past a flower stand until she came 
to a nook reminding her of a purchase over- 
looked. 

“‘ Cigarettes, please,’’ she said to the man. 

“Yes, lady; what kind?” 

“Oh, I see; you have all kinds, haven’t 
you?”’ She opened a new bag with a 
jeweled clasp and took from it a long pink 
cigarette holder banded with gold at one 
end. She extended it to the man. ‘‘Some- 
thing that will fit this,” she told him. 

After that she calmly idled to a news 
stand, where she bought a magazine; one 
with pictures. While getting her change, 
she noticed the small page who had di- 
rected her the day before. He waited below 
a grilled window for something a woman 
was making ready for him. He stood stiffly 
at attention, his chubby round face bleak 
with an official austerity. She smiled at 
him, wondering with a quick pity how the 
baby in him could have been so utterly 
smothered. Then she noticed his eyes shift 
swiftly about him, coming to rest on the 
woman back of the grilled window, still 
engaged on some matter he waited for. 

Suddenly he turned away from the win- 
dow, his face to the wall. A hand darted 
from behind his back to his mouth; it had 
long held in crushing secrecy a huge choco- 
late cream, now a shapeless, sticky lump 
polluting his white cotton glove. He en- 
gulfed this with one swift jaw motion; the 
hand returned to his back, he stood once 
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more at attention, his jaws set, his face im- 
mobile, his blue eyes officially severe. The 
woman handed him an envelope and he 
marched stiffly off with it. Jane, laughing, 
oddly discovered she was laughing with Mr. 
Mead, who, standing unnoted by her, had 
observed this reversion to the primitive. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!”’ she said. ‘‘I was 
just thinking how he still ought to be a 
baby; and so he is.” 

“T saw it,’ Mead told her. ‘‘I only hope 
he doesn’t have to talk for a bit; he couldn’t 
now. And his glove wasruined. Suppose,” 
he continued, quite astonishingly, ‘‘you 
and I go have some tea together.” 

“T’d love it,’”’ she said. 

He led her down the corridor and into 
the restaurant, his tall, slightly stooped 
figure making a calm way through the 
crowd. He found a table in the crowded 
room where people were having tea and 
dancing to the light, winding rhythms of 
the orchestra. Jane was diverted from the 
spectacle long enough to discover that she 
was hungry. The waiter brought sand- 
wiches for her in addition to the toast and 
jam that appeared to suffice her host. 

“You are still doing what you wish?” 
he asked. 

“All day,’ shesmiled. ‘Such a day I’ve 
had! I wish you could have been there m4 

She broke off, realizing that frail Mr. 
Mead was better for not having been where 
she had been. 

“T thought of you,” he said, ‘‘when I saw 
our little page snatch at his melted choco- 
late.”’ 

“ee Why? ” 

“Tt’s what you’re doing—snatching at 
delights, pretending you’re grown up, when 
your chin is still young. Did you know you 
havea childish chin? It trembles so freshly 
when you're carried away by something.” 

“T’m over thirty,” she told him. 

“Statistics about you are meaningless. 
They’re irrelevant with all people who 
think they can do what they wish.” 

“‘T can,’”’ she insisted. ‘‘Haven’t I done 
it all day?” 

“Really—for a whole day! You con- 
found me. I’m beaten.’”’ He smiled a win- 
ning humiliation. ‘Of course I couldn’t 
ask it, but you can’t wonder if a well- 
wisher would like to know how you plan to 
pass other delightful days and years; if you 
have a definite program or merely—wild, 
unshaped desires.”’ 

“But I haven’t thought,”’ she told him. 

She felt a little prick of disquiet, know- 
ing all at once that she hadn’t definitely 
planned for years, or even for many days. 
She was conscious of a mild irritation with 
Mr. Mead, and turned again to the dan- 
cers, hoping he would talk of other things. 

‘Life is still going back from you,” he 
said; ‘‘swiftly, the way it did on the train.” 

“Yes, isn’t it, I’m sure!” she replied 
absently, trying to follow through the dan- 
cing maze a henna sports dress that she 
hoped wasn’t like hers. 

Then she was back in her suite, thrilling 
at sight of the piled boxes. There were so 
many, and the trunk waited to snap its 
jaws on them. She began ecstatically to 
snip at cords with her scissors and bring 
forth treasure from the husks of wrapping 
paper. The bedroom was soon alive with 
silken trophies of her valor. The other bed 
was covered, and chairs, bureau and table 
held a frothing overflow. 

She was a long time at this, and at last 
went to bed in the litter, forgetting until 
she was there that she had eaten no dinner. 
She forgot even to turn off the light by her 
head, so that when the cars at crossings 
awoke her in the night she looked fondly 
out over a shining disorder of enticements. 


XX 


HEN she woke for the last time there 

was gray dusk of morning in the room. 
She rubbed the sleep from her eyes and 
raised on an elbow, blinking at her riches, 
hearing the muted whir of life outside be- 
ginning another perfect day. She crept 
from bed, pushed buttons and returned to 
lie another interval, charmed by silken 
surfaces that here and there caught the 
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light. Life was a fantasy of film and gossa- 
mer—all hers. 

Lying there, she recalled the casual re- 
mark of Mr. Mead that he took his meals in 
his room. If that could be managed, what 
better place to breakfast than in her own 
sitting room? With diffidence, she attacked 
the telephone beside her bed and discovered 
that such a proceeding was here common- 
place. After a lingering survey of her 
richly strewn surroundings, she ran a bath 
and was soon gravely pondering a choice of 
garments for the day. 

There was a too-happy difficulty about 
this, so she resolved it, with a little smile, 
by trying them all on; combinations, slips, 
step-ins, vests, bloomers; and stockings 
cunningly hued to look like none at all. The 
complementing mirrors were made to regale 
her with endless views of the slenderly 
rounded patrician who posed with such 
pleasing intimacy in the best lingerie cir- 
culars. She had chosen for the day a com- 
bination of glossy pink and was thoughtfully 
approving this from informing angles when 
her breakfast came. As a final timely tri- 
umph, she slipped on a lavender negligee of 
thin silk with shrewd touches of gold, and 
had the mirrors reveal how its folds clung 
acceptably to her, voluminous but telling. 

She put up the thick coils of pale gold 
hair, securing them with a jeweled comb of 
amber, and went rustling out to her perfect 
coffee. From her window she noted that 
sparrows were already fluttering about the 
dull old man at the park’s edge who seemed 
not to suspect that life could be more than 
crumbled bread for little birds. 

Her own breakfast over, she sent for a 
morning paper, though she gave but a 
bored glance to its shrieking first page— 
Man Slain in Love Row and Probe Launched 
were its dominant notes. She wondered 
idly about love rows, briefly strove to pic- 
ture a probe being launched, and turned 
hastily to the more intelligible advertising 
pages, musical with clarion calls to the 
day’s strife. 

As she read she became newly conscious 
of the lameness in one shoulder and re- 
called a spot of rich purple on her side, 
discovered in the bath, where an enemy 
elbow, steel-shod apparently, had gone 
home to her ribs. But she was keen for the 
fray. She remembered the last reading 
Marcy had done, all about old vikings 
whose post-carnate abode had been a val- 
halla where each day they clashed in battle, 
only to have their wounds healed at night. 

Carefully noting the location of the day’s 
most promising combat area, she resumed 
her fashion parade, trying on her new gowns 
after the underthings had been tenderly 
bestowed in the bureau. Although the 
printed chiffon was sightly in its bepetaled, 
flowerlike fullness, she especially liked the 
black georgette with its plain front and 
straight lines. She had always liked dresses 
that weren’t fussy down the front, and 
skirts that didn’t too laboriously disguise 
the lines of the figure. The black, as she 
surveyed it, was attuned to her almost 
solemn exaltation. Yet it emphasized her 
pallor. It was well that the shoulders were 
white above it, but her cheeks and lips 
needed the conventional glow. Today she 
must have that. She posed briefly with a 
cigarette in her pink holder. It went well 
with her white arms, against the black of 
the gown and not too far from the yellow 
hair. , 

She put on pointed patent-leather slippers 
with buckles of cut steel—over the stock- 
ings that looked like none at all—donned 
the sports dress of henna with notes of dull 
blue in the transverse stripes, and fixed on 
her head the hat chosen for it, a brown with 
a bluish rosette at the side. The hat was 
bell-shaped and had been meant, she knew, 
for the modishly shorn head. She must 
remember that too. Hair, in quantities 
like hers, wasn’t being worn any more. 

She knew where this could be rectified.’ 
The day before she had listened while a 
group of women in the big store’s dressing 
room had repaired damages suffered in the 
recent fight. One of them was going 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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» off for a facial to a beauty parlor 
.od—it rested one so. Jane had 
aon pains to pass this shop and had 
vi in its window a placard picturing 


»ihe had seen, she thought, must 
, to that shop. Although of every 
>, ize and shape, they were not only 
s@oretty much alike but their hair 
‘2 cut in the same way, and their 


snd lips were colored all to one hue 


an. 
s)eflection brought her the further 
d that she must have a vanity case, 
posited on the restaurant table 
'r cigarette holder, where at inter- 
hould lay back its cover, and with 
s bsorption, holding closethe mirror, 
| with rouge pad and lipstick the 
«t revealed. She doubted if she 
sirst, full in the public eye, perform 
twith suitable aplomb, but she was 
n—already unafraid of crowds. 
j:ccoutered at last, she paused only 
7 her presence discreetly with two 
(the Mon Plaisir essence that had 
gost dismaying in price, and went 
) r bank, wondering if anyone there 
| mur at giving her more money. 
hight of the newspaper headline— 
faunched. If someone didn’t like 
hk, she would instantly have G. 
aoy launch a probe. But the man 
. ink seemed not to care how much 
ne took, at least after he sent her 
tcorrect a disharmony between the 
adred dollars and the three dollars 
« had first variously called for. 
this fiscal discrepancy adjusted, 
atin lading the new bag, she strolled 
si lit street in a luxury of mere con- 
on, pausing before shop fronts or 
2 crowd with a little pleased, confi- 
mile. The radiant effect of this, 
‘combined with a certain welling 
(sness of her perfect attire, at 
vrought results quite unforeseen. 
y delicately accosted, before shop 
, and in quick succession, by two 
in who, quite insincerely, even to 
||nderstanding, professed to have 
¢ before. 
ouldn’t at all have minded being 
| with the youngish one if he hadn’t 
00 cordially insisted that she was 
meron when he so obviously knew 
’'t. He should merely have said it 
iit fun to be sauntering through a 
,r perhaps a few words about her 
d hat, which she was herself bra- 
miring in every plate-glass window. 
s, she looked quite decisively past 
it even troubling to disclaim the 
/nputed “‘ Miss Cameron.” 
as still more abrupt with the oldish 
hly attired, who carried gloves and 
stick in one hand as he lifted a su- 
2 and he said ‘Surely, we’ve met 
‘Wliss—uh ” He was too offen- 
/olish with his plump jowls, hislittle, 
wuous eyes, and his minutely fin- 
ok of having just come from a 
shop himself. 

ossible, I’m sure,’”’ she chillingly 
1 continued her sauntering gait, not 
“ng it until she was certain he must 
/ved on from the staring posture in 
1e had left him. 
5 apparent now that an unsmiling, 
/s aloofness of manner was required 
’ street by one so likely to be mis- 
or Miss Cameron, or another. 
ter she proceeded less negligently 
at pains to moderate her frankness 
4€ encountered passing eyes. She 
conscious that sauntering men ob- 
ler with glances of oddly lighting 
/ More than once she was aware of 
aat she had read of as “‘ogled” with 
# intention. But she managed so 
ng a demeanor at these junctures 
Was not again compelled to rebuff 
‘essed acquaintance, 

was annoying, she thought, yet 

ceded, in a shamed glow, that the 
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annoyance was not, as it would have been 
witha normal girl, quite wholly unpleasant. 
She was still the monster who had coolly 
trifled with Elmer Dorcey. 

She entered a shop that, in her newspa- 
per, had confessed a catastrophic compul- 
sion to dispose of choice wares at one-third 
their cost. The advertisement, so abjectly 
pleading in its disclosures, had rather won, 
as she conned it, a sympathy for the shop’s 
proprietor in what must be a humiliating 
crisis. But no trace of this vibrating senti- 
mentality remained as she went in to take 
advantage of the unfortunate man’s plight. 
She was ruthless again. 

Mid-afternoon found her before the win- 
dow of the beauty shop. She spent but a 
moment there studying its array of cos- 
metics. Inside, a large, almost too per- 
fectly coiffed woman, armored in a cuirass 
of black satin, heavily escorted her through 
a portiéred doorway to the seclusion of a 
narrow booth, confusingly elaborate with 
electric and nickeled devices of intention 
quite occult to Jane. She was cordially re- 
ceived here by a sprightly dark girl with 
short curling hair that had also received the 
most careful attention, and who was ad- 
dressed by the escort as Claudine. 

“A facial—certainly. Good for tired 
faces!”’ 

Jane relaxed in the operating chair, won- 
dering if, after the facial, she could bring 
herself to leave the most of her hair in this 
place. Despite the edifying examples 
hourly before her, she hadn’t been able to 
rid herself of scruples. The hair had so long 
been a part of her very being. 

As Claudine kneaded her subject’s face 
with delicately strong fingers, she cheerfully 
talked, first of skin foods and the urgency of 
frequent treatments for the face she worked 
on, and at length of human existence in its 
larger aspects. Jane liked her at once, be- 
cause her views of life’s amenability were 
direetly contrary to those of the only other 
philosopher she had talked with since gain- 
ing the world. She was no somber deter- 
rent like Mr. John Ryland Mead, and Jane 
was presently responsive; warmly so after 
Claudine led the talk to moving pictures. 
Jane thrilled the girl to a momentary cessa- 
tion of her labors when she told of her re- 
cent companionship with Sumner Gale and 
his associates.\Sumner Gale was Claudine’s 
favorite screen actor; on her bureau was 
his signed photograph sent at her request. 
Jane spoke of her intention to meet him 
again very soon, and Claudine’s expert 
manipulation became a mere caress as she 
exclaimed over her subject’s good fortune. 

“Say,” she ecstatically murmured, 
‘‘couldn’t I just marry that man if I had to 
live in only one room and do all the cook- 
ing? That’s how simp he’s got me.” 

Jane was still not nerved to bobbed hair 
when the facial was through. In compro- 
mise, she demanded a marcel, resolving to 
have the other done tomorrow. 

“What lovely old-fashioned -hair! 
Dearie’’—Claudine was no longer formal 
with this privileged subject—‘‘I ain’t seen 
a wad of tow like this in a month of Sun- 
days. But it’s a mite dry. How about a 
nice oil shampoo before we wave it, and a 
golden-glint rinse?”’ 

The oil shampoo went forward. Talk was 
now of shops, and Jane prattled of the bar- 
gains she had secured. Claudine stood back 
to reveal the run in a black silk stocking 
bought at a bargain. She was beginning to 
distrust bargains. If these shops always 
sold their stuff at a loss of 50 per cent, how 
did they pay rent? Claudine would tell the 
world that rent was something you couldn’t 
side-step. 

When the shampoo was done, the golden- 
glint rinse and the waving under way, Jane 
tactfully led the talk to cosmetics. From 
that window out front she wanted rouge, a 
lipstick and plain powder. 

“We got in a dandy new blond powder 
for your type,’ Claudine told her. ‘‘My 
Cherry, it’s called.” 

With some hesitation at first, but at last 
frankly, since Claudine was so unaffectedly 
cordial, Jane disclosed her deplorable lack 
of training in cosmetics. After the hair was 
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done, would Claudine bring the things and 
show her just how they should be applied? 
Claudine would certainly do that little 
thing. She was glad to help any girl along. 

“The most you got to watch out for is 
not to get it on in gobs,” she explained, 
“and not get the lips so gummy-red till you 
look like you been in a cutting affray or 
something. Of course, that’s all right if you 
want to get men to speak to you.” 

Jane told of her encounters that day, of 
the tributes she had won entirely without 
cosmetics. Claudine shuddered pleasantly. 

“Ain’t life terrible nowadays?” she 
wanted to know. ‘‘They say it’s because of 
the war. I want to tell you, any girl that 
gets into a strange car ought to take down 
its number first, and at that she’d better be 
fond of exercise. And mind you’’—she 
stood off to level a crimping iron at Jane in 
friendly warning—‘‘it ain’t only the boys 
you pick up on the street that insult you; 
it’s boys that you’ve known them and their 
family all your life.” 

The cosmetics were brought, and Jane 
produced her new vanity case in which to 
secure them after Claudine had demon- 
strated their correct usage. The lips were 
delicately penciled—‘‘A regular, lovely 
kid’s mouth you certainly have got,” mur- 
mured the operator—dand a delicate flush 
began to suffuse the pale cheeks, a flush of 
high plausibility, Jane considered, elatedly 
surveying herself in the glass. Her hair, 
with its rather mathematically repeated 
wave and its rather insistent yellow from 
the golden-glint rinse, was remarkably un- 
like her old hair, and she wasn’t sure that 
it framed her face so desirably. But it was 
impressive, and at least she would be 
conventional—no longer conspicuous, espe- 
cially with the overlaid cheeks and un- 
human looking mouth. 

Claudine warned her that only constant 
treatments would ‘preserve her hair and 
skin; and Jane, promising to remember, 
lavished a five-dollar gratuity upon this 
mentor. She walked to the hotel through 


‘the late’afternoon crush, going with a new 


serenity, knowing that she now resembled, 
in the significant essentials, every other 
young woman she passed; and there was 
always a warm secret consciousness of those 
correctly few sheer things beneath her 
smartest of sportsdresses. Herspringy step 
and confident bearing testified that she felt 
herself to be at last within the sisterhood 
of light. 

Then, as she st#/de the pavement, a 
man’s voice shocked her into the fear that 
Claudine, with all her preachments about 
moderation, had been too lavish with rouge 
and lipstick. 

*“What’s all the mad rush, girlie?’”’ it 
genially demanded. 

She quickened her pace, keeping her eyes 
fixed ahead. The man who had fallen into 
step beside her must be of an effrontery not 
easily blasted. Again came the voice, 
loudly genial, while she observed with relief 
that she had only to cross a street to reach 
her hotel. 

“Hey, girlie, is this a race, or what?” 

This time a sickish memory of the voice 
overwhelmed her and left her weak. Her 
step faltered and she turned to stare 
blankly at Gus Pedfern. 

“Oh, my!” 

She put her limp hand within the one 
Gus jovially extended and let it be shaken 
while they stood there, a snag in the pave- 
ment traffic that had to eddy around them. 
Gus jubilantly ignored this. 

“Well, well! I thought for a minute you 
were trying to upstage an old pal, but I see 
different. Where you bound? Explain 
yourself !’’ 

She indicated her hotel; they crossed the 
street while Gus told her she was the last 
person on earth he would have expected to 
meet here. 

Jane was troubled by the encounter. Gus 
Pedfern was of an old world from which he 
could never extricate himself, and to which 
she was now forever alien. To her first 
thought there was something absurdly un- 
real about their meeting. They had gone so 
far apart the thing was impossible; what 
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seemed to be speech between them was only 
a make-believe delirium. But when they 
had entered the hotel and found a couple of 
chairs away from the milling lobby crowd, 
she lost this sense of unease. Here was 
merely the droll playmate of her childhood, 
amusing to remember now, and of course 
she was glad to meet him in a strange city. 

“Welcome to our city!” he greeted her 
as they sat, and she smiled comfortably at 
him, telling when she had come and about 
her shopping. 

Beyond being an acquaintance, he was 
someone with whom she would like to talk 
over old times. She used the phrase when 
she said he could take her to dinner—in 
where they danced—‘‘Then we can talk 
over old times.”’ It seemed to prick Gus. 

“Where do you get that old-times stuff, 
girlie? What do you mean—old times? 
Was it old times that last night when we 
sat out in that arbor place of yours till 
twelve G.M.—sat there and counted the 
moonlight like a couple of daffies? If you 
ask me, it’s less than six months ago.” 

She could feel her cheeks grow hot at her 
own recollection of that last meeting, and 
was glad of the permanent glow that hid 
the transient, for he was scanning her face 
shrewdly. There would be no more of that 
between them. 

““Anyway, you can take me to dinner. 
And it was old times, because then I didn’t 
dance, and now I do. I’ll dance a lot with 
you.” 

“Says which?” he replied with enthu- 
siasm. 

**T’ll put on a new dress I haven’t worn,”’ 
she told him. 

He passed an appraising hand over his 
heavy dark jaw. 

“In that case, I’ll go get me a new 
shave.’’ He walked with her to the eleva- 
tor, a hand under her arm. She resented 
this and resented her liking it there. 

At seven o’clock her telephone jocularly 
announced, “The mayor of Union Hill,’’ 
and she went down expecting to be looked 
at. She was in the dull-black evening dress 
with its plain front and straight lines; her 
hair was meticulously waved and resplend- 
ent with a new yellow; her face opaquely 
suffused with the permanent flush decreed 
by her world. She had liked the whiteness 
of her arms and neck against the black, but 
she was still in disquiet about the hair. It 
seemed so precise and a little loud. 

Gus met her, and his second look might 
have meant that he noted her change of 
costume,. but she wasn’t at all sure he did. 
She was to enter, however, an apartment 
thronged with acuter observers, and was 
pleasantly aware, as she followed the waiter 
to a table, that her efforts at conformity 
had not been in vain. Men, of course, 
turned to regard her. She had learned to 
expect that. But now their women favored 
her with that hard, calculating stare which 
she knew was more to be cherished. 

Gus called the man who seated them 
captain, and declining the proffered menu, 
ordered rare roast beef, mashed potatoes 
and a pot of tea. He refused to make a 
ceremony of the ordering, and seemed glad 
to have it over. Jane was rebukingly more 
leisured. She wished a slice of melon, a 
thin soup, a breast of chicken under glass, 
a salad and a sweet. She was happily 
placed where she could manage a side glance 
at herself in a mirror in moments of feigned 
abstraction. Also in this glass she could 
observe certain of her sisters turn to re- 
gard her. 

After the chicken, she left these observers 
in no possible doubt that she was rightfully 
among them. Beside her plate she had laid 
the vanity case and the pink cigarette 
holder. The case was comprehensively fit- 
ted for her sex’s commoner emergencies, 
having a compartment to hold six ciga- 
rettes. She fitted one to her holder and 
the waiter lighted a match. 

Gus noted the brand of the cigarette and 
idly asked, “‘ You like that kind?” 

“‘T never smoke any other,”’ she said, and 
emitted a thin trickle of smoke from her 
pursed lips. ; 

(Continued on Page 85 
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‘ontinued from Page 81) 
| only then that Gus favored her 
Ind of indignant admiration; only 
deemed, did he recognize that this 
yw Jane. 
4 here, you don’t smoke! You know 
4.1” He was trying to disbelieve it. 
1 her lids fall lazily, as Florine had 
vt to do at interesting moments. 
|; 1?” she asked, meaning to appear 
svely impudent. But this play 
gon Gus. 
rse you don’t. You don’t like it 
sser. And you got your hair dyed 
dre rinse,” she told him. 
4)” he declared. 
j regarded this, smoking resolutely, 
¢hat it wouldn’t make her cough. 
i)was in a moment as oblivious of 
ct behavior of a lady in public as 
sired to be of her exclusive-model 
jr precisely waved hair and the 
» flush applied by Claudine. Not 
dhe looked at her as two men at an 
jj table even then looked, so steadily 
HH had difficulty in avoiding their 
} only talked, regarding her but 
nilly, as he told of the new all-car 
} would soon have at Union Hill— 
ent repair work guaranteed—100 
tire hospital—rebuilding by ex- 
-Irvice the Heart of Business! 
hitalked, she would study not un- 
‘\is blunt-featured face, the dark 
Whair tumbling over his forehead 
| acey effect. At times she would 
ud by his efforts to twirl the too- 
 stache that ran faintly below the 
i) wings of his nose. She instinc- 
yihed he wouldn’t call their waiter 
e/Then she found herself wishing 
7 feel motherly to Gus, as she had 
wre attractive Sumner Gale. 
jus had never made her feel 
t), What she felt was sheer antag- 
His nearness always drew her 
mplacable tyranny that left her 
aj ast because she so clearly wanted 
t}She could never be sure. But it 
Ging to bother about any more. 
ajassumed that she would soon be 
t/nion Hill and she preferred not to 
t)S error. 
tl whole, after they danced a lot, as 
i promised, she regarded the eve- 
enjoyable one. Indeed, it was 
h adventure, because it was-their 
ng together and Gus didn’t know 
(ce he asked about her plans, but 
je doubting way that Mr. Mead 
(he was grateful now that he had— 
ijerhaps with excuse enough—not 
e/any airs of ownership. She was 
ni he was free and some day she 
Tready. He was, to be sure, mad- 
'/ his certainty about that. And she 
@ of course, that they hadn’t been 
nalves that evening. That wouldn’t 
Ke. She shook hands with him at 
\;or after their music stopped. He 
I> Sacramento in the morning, he 
e but she’d see him at Union Hill, 
€; on, in a couple of weeks. 
¢ out for yourself, girlie,” was his 
Zadmonition. ‘Don’t take any 
| ckels—they shrink.” 
S decided about the hair at last. 
ide cut off tomorrow. For Gus had 
‘ank the Lord you haven’t had it 


nt to bed in a blind confusion of 
f wishing he wasn’t Gus Pedfern, 
the felt motherly to him, or that 
lt iifferent—different in a way she 
ward the more seemly Sumner 
‘jit in spite of Mr. Mead, you didn’t 
flo what you didn’t want to, not 
{eat deal of money in a good bank. 
‘\'$ up early for another of those 
‘{ys. When she admitted the waiter 
oreakfast she found a letter under 
observing it to be from Marcy 
0} Her conscience tweaked her for 
"ng him news of her propitious 
1 world he must yearningly recall. 
/oubtless reminding her of a prom- 
sd him’a little word. 


= 
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But a hasty reading of the half page in 
Marcy’s fine-lined, niggling script revealed 
that he had news of his own to impart. It 
wasn’t all clear—she could see him worry- 
ing about anything so demanding as a let- 
ter—but the part that was clear she found 
delightful. Sarah Tedmon had written and 
he was sending Jane her San Francisco ad- 
dress, thinking she might find time from 
her gayeties to call there. 

But of course she would! Sarah, at last, 
after all the years! Her heart leaped at the 
thought. How they would talk and laugh, 
now that Jane had contrived her own es- 
cape from the trap! She had always pic- 
tured Sarah dancing in rich ball gowns, or 
being proposed to in conservatories. Proba- 
bly she had long since had her fling and 
made one of the suitors happy. Anyway, 
they would have a meeting that very morn- 
ing. It was more important than shopping. 

When she had pictured this reunion at 
length, she read again more carefully what 
Marcy seemed to have scrawled below his 
signature as an afterthought: 

“That child is an impish brat—disor- 
derly! She dropped something glass in the 
parlor that shattered tremendously. I 
haven’t looked, but I dare say we are well 
rid of whatever it was. She was kicked by 
the cow yesterday, and fell from the roof of 
the chicken house last night. Today she cut 
herself atrociously with a razor of Wiley’s.”’ 

This was interesting gossip, but as vague 
as Marcy himself. “That child!’”’ A child 
of a neighbor, doubtless, had invaded the 
house after Jane’s going. 

She dismissed the child and Marcy’s 
catalogue of disasters, put on the henna 
sports dress and, as best she could, repro- 
duced on her face the craftsmanship of 
Claudine. At the flower stand downstairs 
she bought two dozen long-stemmed red 
roses for dark Sarah, and a boy took them 
out to her cab. 

XXI 

HE cab left the shopping district and 

sped through a street less impressive 
than those Jane knew. It was a gray morn- 
ing under a sky heavily misted; the street 
cars they passed were packed with muffled 
figures. The driver followed this street so 
long a time that Jane began to wonder if he 
hadn’t mistaken the address, especially 
when he turned into a still less impressive 
street and climbed a hill at a reduced speed 
that gave her the chance to observe its un- 
pretentious shops and apartment houses. 

But she was reassured when they emerged 
from this to a broader thoroughfare, crept 
up another hill and commenced to traverse 
an avenue of really splendid houses set 
amid carefully grassed lawns high on an 
eminence that overlooked the bay. The 
driver had been right after all; this was the 
sort of street where Sarah would be found. 

Looking ahead, she began to guess at the 
houses, selecting this or that imposing edi- 
fice at which the cab might draw up. A few 
of these homes were of frame, though large 
and elaborated with a lavishness that a 
little suggested the Tedmon mansion; but 
the most of them were of brick or a dull red 
stone, aged and richly respectable under 
vines that clung to their walls. At intervals 
they passed what was nothing less than a 
marble palace, heavily fronted, with porte- 
cochére and smooth driveway leading past 
a majestic flight of marble steps. Behind 
the discreetly silk-curtained windows of one 
of these she would presently find Sarah in 
a negligee of lace and ribbons, perhaps in 
the hands of her maid, perhaps sipping cof- 
fee from a silver urn while she recalled her 
overnight triumphs in one of the other mar- 
ble palaces where she had danced late. The 
two dozen roses in their box began to seem 
absurd. Sarah would have hundreds of bet- 
ter ones in a vast conservatory. 

Several times, as the cab continued reso- 
lutely past likely houses, Jane was on the 
point of signaling its driver, who was 
probably careless. He had found the right 
street, beyond a doubt, but he must have 
forgotten the number. She was almost sure 
he had passed the house. But he seemed so 
certain, so unregarding of the eligible 
homes for Sarah in this street, that she 
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hardly liked to question him. When they | 
turned down a narrower street of lesser | 
homes she decided that this would lead to 
another avenue of perhaps even more fit- | 
ting abodes for Sarah. But from this he 
swung presently into one still less promis- | 
ing, a crowded, grimy street, not of homes 
but of small dingy shops. 

There were street cars running here, 
and when the cab had to slow for one in 
front of it she could observe at leisure that 
this was not a neighborhood where Sarah 
might be found. The street was dull and | 
dispiriting, and its people, somberly, often | 
roughly, clad, were not the gay, leisurely, 
opulent strollers she had met in her shop- 
ping tours. ; 

They were all going grimly about some 
serious affair of life or waiting dejectedly 
at corners for their cars. The men seemed 
anxious, and the women, often shabbily 
dressed, were apparently without any least | 
sense of cosmetic values. | 

She could look into the narrow dull fronts 
of groceries, tobacco shops with magazine 
racks by their doors, shops with cheap fur- | 
niture in their windows, or cheaper finery 
for women, not unlike the Union Hill em- 
porium. Above these there seemed to be 
living apartments back of bow windows, 
and at intervals she noted small moving- 
picture theaters with tawdry facades look- 
ing cold and forbiddingly dismal at this 
hour. All these places seemed to be a soiled, 
sad gray, with never a relieving note of 
brightness. 

And the street continued as if endless. 
Sometimes, as they mounted a rise, she 
could catch long views of its mean per- 
spective stretching ahead between the rows 
of ugly shops. Once she grew afraid, having 
read of taxicab bandits. She was perhaps 
being borne to some foul slum where she 
would be robbed. She debated taking the 
notes from her bag and concealing them in 
a stocking, only the henna sports dress 
wasn’t really of a length to screen money 
thus disposed. Besides, a bandit of any 
experience would be familiar with this 
trick. His search would almost certainly 
be thorough. Jane shuddered. 

But then she quickly saw that these fears 
must be silly. The possible outlaw was a 
frank-eyed, friendly boy who had driven 
her dependably the day before and he was 
now merely taking a short cut to that 
avenue of stately marble homes where Sarah 
could understandably live. 

The cab toiled up a steep ascent over a 
cobbled roadway, behind a street car that 
kept frantically clanging its bell at a loaded 
truck ahead of it. Jane had settled back in 


the seat resolved to worry no more until | 


they stopped before some gorgeous house, 
when she observed that her driver was at 
last betraying an interest in his surround- 
ings. While he kept his cab close to the car 


in front, he was contriving quick little side | 


glances at numbers over doorways. 
This, of course, could only show him to 


be lost or grossly in error. She was appalled | 


when, midway of the next grimy block, he 
pulled in at the curb and stopped. She stiff- 
ened in the seat, resolving not to descend in 
this slum until she saw a policeman. 


Her driver opened the door and genially | 


though alarmingly announced, “‘Here you 
are, lady!” 


“But my friend couldn’t live here!’ she 


protested. He had been removing a printed | 
charge slip from his meter, but on this he | 


glanced at her in calm reassurance. 

“Yes, ma’am! This is the address you 
gave me.” 
coat the hotel envelope on which she had 
written Sarah’saddress. ‘‘Thisisthestreet,”’ 
he gestured, “‘and here’s the right number,” 
pointing toward a narrow stairway, above 


which, on a begrimed transom, the number | 


faintly appeared. 

On oneside was the tarnished gilt entrance 
to a tiny picture theater, flanked by a garish 
poster showing red-shirted men in some 
deed of violence. On the other were the 
windows of a meat shop where butchered 
carcasses depended stiffly from iron hooks. 
She stared incredulously at her own writing 
on the envelope. This, indeed, was the 


He took from a pocket of his | 
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This week—tonight—you can go to 
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‘Sauerkraut 


and 


HYSICIANS, dietitians and scien- 

tific men in general are devoting 
more and more attention to the im- 
portance of lactic ferments, such as 
are found in sauerkraut and sauer- 
kraut juice, in the diet for the preser- 
yationof health. Metchnikoff, longthe 
head of the Pasteur Institute, first drew 
attention to their beneficial effects. 


Dr. Chas. Reinhardt, of London, in 
his book, “120 Years of Life,” tells us 
that a few years ago, when the popu- 
lation of Bulgaria was less than three 
million, it numbered more than three 
thousand centenarians—many reach- 
ing the ages of 110, 115 and 120, and 
retaining the vigor, alertness and 
strength of men and women of half 
their years. 


This unusual condition he attributed 
to the lactic ferments in a special form 
of sour milk, a daily item of their diet 
—the same kind of lactic ferments 
that teem in sauerkraut. 


These keep the body healthy by de- 
stroying the disease producing germs 
in the intestinal tract. 


But sauerkraut has not only these 
lactic ferments. It has vitamines and 
mineral salts as well—so necessary to 
vigor and well-being, and bone build- 
ing, and the teeth. 


Sauerkraut is also a wholesome, taste- 
ful food—and its low cost places it 
within the reach of every family. 


Write for the Booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food,” and read all about this won- 
derful product and the 49 ways of preparing 
it for the table. It is free. Use the coupon. 
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street, and there above that impossible 
door was the number Marcy had written. 

Suddenly she laughed; this would be an 
example of Marcy’s futility. It was so like 
him to botch an address. She ought to go 
back to her hotel and telegraph him to be 
accurate. She stood considering this while 
her driver went to the entrance. 

He came back demanding, ‘‘ What’s your 
friend’s name, lady?” 

“Mrs. Wainwright—Mrs. Sarah Wain- 
wright,’’ she told him. 

“We're right then. Here she is.” 

She followed to the entrance, and there, 
just inside, above a slitted mail box, was 
unbelievably the name. She glanced from 
her shocked reading of it up the narrow 
stairway and into the gloom above. The 
stairs were carpeted, but this covering was 
faded, worn and foul with street dirt, and 
from above came a rush of musty odors 
among which cooking food could be distin- 
guished. She went back to the cab and 
dazedly paid the driver. As she returned to 
the stairway he overtook her. 

“You're forgetting your flowers, lady.” 

In this noisome spot, with that dismal 
stairway ahead, she had indeed not remem- 
bered the roses. She took the great carton 
in her arms and in some trepidation saw the 
driver depart. When he had gone on, worm- 
ing skillfully about a car that precariously 
oozed its crowd from every opening, she 
realized that she ought to have kept him. 
He was one friend where friends might be 
needed. 

It was odd, she thought, that so much 
of life should be like this, when she had 
supposed it to be so glamorously otherwise. 

With a final timid look up and down the 
street, she drew a long breath and softly as- 
cended the stairs. On a door at their head 
was another card like that above the mail 
box. She stood a moment, wanting her 
heart to slow its beats; but down the hall on 
the other side a door was roughly opened to 
release added volume to the unappetizing 
odors that assailed her; a vast slovenly 
woman in a gray cape came out with a milk 
bottle, and from within she could hear a 
child’s cry of pain and the angry voice of a 
man. 

She knocked hurriedly as the woman with 
the milk bottle passed her to descend the 
stairs, turning her unwholesome gray head 
onitsfat neck tostareat thestranger. There 
was no response to the first knock, but she 
saw a bell push beside the door; when 
she had held this with an urgent thumb she 
heard a remote tinkle, followed after a long 
interval by a faint, indistinguishable call. 

Her tremulous hand found the knob, the 
door creaked open, and she stood in a dim, 
small room that she saw to be meant for a 
parlor. Its papered walls were discolored, 
its flowered patch of rug faded, its few chairs 
and a sofa looked decrepit; but they all per- 
sisted in a shabby little pretense of elegance. 
In the center of the frayed rug was a small 
square table with spindle legs; over its var- 
nished top hung a scarf of dingy silk on 
which stood a terra-cotta statuette of a 
shepherd boy and girl. 

She had time to note these details when a 
harsh, petulant voice from the next room— 
beyond a pair of beaded portiéres—called, 
“Well, who is it?” 

Jane glanced down at her box of flowers 
and suffered a swift impulse to dart out the 
door and close it softly. Long afterward she 
recalled that instant, how she might have 
yielded to the impulse—her hand already 
on the knob behind her. But as she still 
hesitated, the voice called again impa- 
tiently, “‘Well? Well?” 

She would surely have gone then, but fast 
upon the challenge a woman appeared back 
of the portiéres, demanding out of some 
grueling irritation, ‘‘What the devil 

The inquiry broke sharply off as she 
thrust the impeding beads aside and stepped 
into the room—a tall woman ina crumpled, 
slatternly nightdress, with grayish bobbed 
hair falling about a haggard gray face and 
over the indignantly burning eyes. She 
stood staring at Jane, pushing the stringy 
hair back with a hand, and her indignation 
swiftly became an apology. 
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“I beg your pardon,” she said in a dif- 
ferent voice, the hand that had brushed her 
hair aside clutching the open neck of the 
nightgown. But this milder speech had 
been in the voice Jane remembered. 

“Oh, my! Sarah—Sarah!” she weakly 
called. 

The woman in the doorway came for- 
ward on this, her glowing black eyes visibly 
searching among memories for one that 
might identify this visitor—vainly, it 
seemed, for she continued to peer and be 
puzzled. 

“Oh, Sarah!” Jane again cried. ‘But 
I’m Jane—Jane Starbird!’’ Her lids flut- 
tered, trying to blink away the shock of 
Sarah Tedmon like this. 

“Well, I’ll be good and damned!”’ said 
Sarah in low, deliberate utterance, her look 
all at once stricken quite blank. ‘Jane 
Starbird!”’ she echoed in a queer, hoarse 
tone, her eyes seeming to measure Jane 
with slow informing looks that missed no 
detail. All at once her face lighted, for one 
swift instant oddly like the old Sarah. 
“Why, Jane—little Janey!” she cried, and 
ran to infold her. 

Jane had retained the carton of roses, 
but she dropped this and frantically met 
the embrace, crying again, ‘‘Oh, Sarah, 
Sarah!” 

They clung together a long moment, then 
stood apart. Jane’s eyes continued to 
blink, ominously now, but she was saved 
from the menacing cataclysm by a sudden 
cheerfulness in Sarah, who had stood off to 
study her again and was laughing with 
some secret relish. This mirth so dismayed 
Jane that her impending tears were driven 
back. 

‘Well, well, little Janey! Alwaysfriendly 
as a puppy; and here she’s grown to 
Heavens, Jane, you’re a beauty, out and 
out! Why, you dear thing! I simply can’t 
believe it. But sit down, child. We’re 
standing here like two idiots. Take the sofa 
there, and let me get something on.’”’ She 
rattled through the bead portiéres as Jane 
sat gingerly on the sofa’s edge, staring with 
a hard brightness at the statuette on the 
varnished table. 

Sarah was back in a moment, pulling to- 
gether before her a worn robe of pink 
flannel, again brushing back the short, 
stringy, grayish hair that would fall about 
her haggard face. 

“‘Now then,” she began brightly, ‘“‘tell 
me every bit of news about the Hole, and 
how in the name of heaven you ever got the 
money for that stunning outfit. You don’t 
mean to say Wiley Tedmon made a killing? 
Hurry! Tell me the wonderfulnews!”’ 

“‘There’s so much to tell,’ Jane began. 
She was at ease again, she thought, for here 
was the Sarah of old, unaccountably in one 
of her lightest moods. It would take a long 
time to tell it all, but she could go ahead 
smoothly now, her first fright utterly ban- 
ished. So she started the tale brightly. 
“Tt was too funny the way it came about, 
but you remember —— 

To her horror, at the very start of a narra- 
tive she had felt confident would run plac- 
idly on, some mechanism within her seemed 
to slow and she began to sob violently, 
though keeping her head erect, still staring 
as best she could through the smarting tears 
and making no effort to stanch them. 

Sarah, aghast at the outbreak, looked 
helpless at first, then ran to the sofa and 
again infolded the weeper, who continued to 
sob convulsively on the proffered shoulder. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” Jane feebly man- 
aged between her seizures. But presently 
she began to resent her own weakness. 
“T’m not a cryer! I’m not silly! I never 
ery!” she indignantly began to proclaim 
through her tears. 

“Of course you’re not; I never knew you 
to ery,”’ Sarah agreed, patting her shoulder. 

On this assurance, she conquered. She 
couldn’t go on crying when she simply 
wasn’t a cryer. 

Presently she wiped her eyes and was 
gallantly smiling apologies. 

“T must be nervous from loss of sleep— 
those old cars clattering back and forth 
under my windows!” 


ont 


“Of course,”’ said Sarah, and be 
uble again with questions. % 

Jane was not only safe beyond: 
but she was fortified by the curi 
knowledge that had slowly been 
her: Sarah very positively saw 7 
cry aboutin her present estate. Sh 
possibly understand that an aceq 
of shocks, beginning with the me 
the odorous and dismal stairs, the 
pretending room and her own y 
pearance, had finally bowled over 
It was astounding, but Sarah ¢ 
lieved her lot to be pleasant. 

“To think,”’ she was saying, “i 
been for those heavenly door kno] 
still be vegetating in that terri 
Oh, my dear’’—she pealed a re 
laugh—“‘I wish you could have 
time I had disposing of them ar 
my start!” 

Getting her start! Jane wond 
Sarah had considered a start. SI 
about the tawdry room and at yp 
enly Sarah, and out of a sooted 3 
the ugly street, visioning with 
warmth the spacious, beautiful 7 
a certain dignity that had wrappe 
demned Hole. Did Sarah consic 
now out in the world where life y 
Jane, must guard against saying | 
thing. 

“But, my dear,’”’ Sarah broke 
look too funny. Go and fix your 
Ladies must never cry after they’ 
and painted.” 

Grateful for the respite, Jane p 
the bedroom, littered with cloth 
about, a disordered bed, an open 
vealing chaos, and a dressing tab 
with a welter of brushes, sewing 
curling irons, powder boxes ani 
flecked plate from which Sarah h 
ently taken her breakfast. In the 
saw her tear-streaked face. It w: 
cided, too ghastly for repair. 
wasn’t certain that she wouldn’th 
again. This was only the begin 
day that she felt would ‘be trying 

She found a dark little bathro 
she washed her face relentless 
grim about it. As she came out sl 
into a tiny kitchen beyond. Ith 
tered oil stove, leaning at a ] 
angle, an uncleared table from wh 
had sometime been eaten, and a 
with a mass of soiled dishes, a 
tion of days, it seemed. 

“Tt’s' a tiny. place, but youl 
how convenient,” Sarah said, con 
the hall to her, “especially | sinee 
has gone; and it’s so jolly to fror 
on the street.” 

“Isn’tit, ’msure!” agreed Jane 
So Sarah had lost a baby. = 

“But we haven’t begun to tal 
expostulated. ‘‘T’ll tell you, Ja 
back into bed where I can keep w 
neuritis is simply hell if I get cold 
draw up that chair and we'll cha 

She got into bed, retainin a 
robe, and drawing the covers 1 
lighted a cigarette from a pac 
stand beside her pillow. 

“‘Neuritis?’’ Jane queried. 

‘It’s been fierce for three da 
haven’t been able to work since 
So Sarah worked! q 

“It’s the hot laundry does it,”} 
explaining. ‘I’m all in a perspir 
I come out and the chill air take 
times.” 

“A laundry?” 

“Yes, a French laundry. 
handwork, and make good m 
course, I’ll be shy some this week 
of months ago I was laid up for 

Jane was thinking, “I 
again—I simply mustn’t,” an 
one of Sarah’s cigarettes as a 
fense. Its acrid, biting tan 
help. . b:§ 
‘“Now shoot,” urged Sarah. — 
turn the light on—we must be gay 

Gay! Jane was revolted at 
she would have been glad, as she 
have her face obscure in the h 

(Continued on Page 88, 
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The Stewart Warner 
Radio Tube is Backed 


By a Positive Guarantee 


Stewart-Warner quality is built into every radio 
tube. If it does not function return it to the dealer 
from whom it was purchased {not to the factory], 
and receive another new tube free of charge. 


Every Stewart-Warner product is guaranteed— 
only the highest quality of materials and the finest 
workmanship make this guarantee possible. 


Stewart-Warner Guaranteed Radio Tubes have 
certain qualities not found in ordinary tubes. 
They have longer filament life. They have a larger 
output. They are remarkably uniform. They 
withstand rough usage. They are electrically and 
mechanically perfect. But greatest of all is the fact | 
that they are guaranteed—you take no chance. | 


Stewart-Warner tubes were designed for the | 
Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio, but will ||| 
improve the reception of any radio set—they have ||| 
\ created a new standard in the radio tube industry. | 


Be sure that your next tubes have the Stewart —_=—" 

ie Oo ad 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
one dim window; but she rose to switch on 
what Sarah considered gayety, and the 
room’s slovenly squalor sprang to a cruel 
exposure. 

She pulled her chair closer to the bed and 
became rapid of speech, while Sarah drew 
deep inhalations of smoke from her ciga- 
rette, wincing now and again from shocks 
of pain in the ailing shoulder. Jane not only 
spoke rapidly but affected a joyous lift from 
the things she recounted, laughing eae 
when she succeeded, as she often did, 
making Sarah laugh. Her voice, she oo. 
was unwontedly loud, her laugh strident, 
but her listener never seemed to suspect 
that her animation was forced. 

Underneath her talk ran a constant, 
searing fire of comment, question and 
doubt. Sarah, darkly beautiful, avidly 
dancing, resolute with dreams, had so long 
been a crystal memory, a lovely legend. 
And here she was, frustrate, baffled, be- 
trayed by the life she had rushed out to. 
Could life itself be a trap then? Plainly it 
wasn’t all great glass-fronted shops full of 
silken allures, banks that hardly noticed 
when you took money from them, and 
lofty hotels lavish with enchanted mirrors. 

She began to perceive that life must be 
more various than she had supposed. Be- 
tween the tepid existence so long known to 
her, and that life of heady ferments she had 
first encountered here, there seemed to lie 
interminable grimy streets with ugly fronts 
where most of the world was really housed 
and compelled to a routine unlovely and 
hazardous. 

Perhaps there had been a leaven of san- 
ity in the talk of Mr. Mead; perhaps only 
a few could do as they wished with life—a 
greatly favored few, like herself. Sarah 
hadn’t been one of these. As she lay there 
the old secret hilarity glowed in her un- 
dimmed eyes; she was still audacious 
enough; but life had vanquished her ut- 
terly, so that if the guards were an instant 
let down the tears would rise in one who 
watched her. Jane had to be careful. An 
old enchantment had here crumbled to 
ashes. 

It was a long time before Jane had to quit 
talking, striving for little vagrant memories 
that would suffice to keep off the pall of de- 
jection hovering above her. And it was 
happily almost as long before Sarah quit 
asking questions, so many forgotten mat- 
ters had been touched upon. But at last she 
glanced at a little loud-ticking clock on the 
stand beside the bed and broke off her 
chuckle at what Marcy Tedmon had said 
about the door knobs. 

“Well, I’m damned if it hasn’t got to be 
two o’clock! You poor kid, you must be 
starved.” 

She sprang up to sit on the bed while she 
slipped her bare feet into bath sandals. 
Jane was quick with protests. 

“But I’m not a bit hungry. I couldn’t 
eat—I’m so excited.” 

“Nonsense!’’ 

Sarah, at the mirror, was dabbing her 
gaunt cheeks with rouge and brushing back 
her hair. In a moment she shuffled off to 
the unspeakable kitchen, whence Jane 
heard a rattle of dishes. 

She followed to the doorway, but Sarah 
waved her back. 

“There isn’t room for two here. I’ll have 
something in a jiff.”’” She was lighting a 
wick of the oil stove. “This place is a sight, 
but I haven’t had a chance to tidy it for 
three days. Go on back, like a good child, 
and let me fuss by myself.”’ 

Jane was now oddly afraid to be in any 
of the rooms without Sarah; but she saw 
that the kitchen was, indeed, impossible for 
two, so she went back along the narrow hall 
to the front room that trembled to passing 
cars and was noisy with the rumble of heavy 
wheels over the cobbled roadway. She sat 
on the sofa and stared at a framed colored 
print on the opposite wall, a picture of 
naked pink nymphs joyously chasing a gar- 
landed faun through a wood. But she 
caught herself gulping, and went to stand 
before the window where she could look 
down on the noisy traffic. 
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Life, then, was mostly this sodden, noisy 
ugliness outside, and in here it was base. 
She had so falsely peopled the world with 
carefree dancers! Her spirit sank to 
abysmal depths as she stared at the harried, 
dull-looking humans who hastened past in 
a craze for living that all at once seemed 
grotesque to her. 

Why should they want to live? What 
kept that light of zest and daring still aglow 
in Sarah’s eyes? How could she ignore 
what life had done to her, not know that 
she had been shattered and laid waste? 
Jane gulped again, but managed to swallow 
when she heard Sarah’s voice at the por- 
tigre, as she came rattling through the in- 
congruous beads and stood beside Jane at 
the window. 

“T could get a cheaper flat, 
“but I must have this.” 

She astoundingly indicated the unlovely 
view from her window where a crowded 
street car shuddered and groaned up the 
grade. 

“Oh, of course,”’ said Jane. 

““There’s always life outside; you know 
you're still in the world. How wonderful it 
must seem to you, Janey, coming away 
from that old Hole!” 

“Oh, of course, I’m sure,” said Jane, try- 
ing to seem enthralled by the flaunt of life 
outside. 

“Now come and take potluck. I found a 
can of beans, and I’ve made some tea.” 

They went to the kitchen, where the 
table had been partly cleared. The beans 
were on a plate, cold, but the tea was scald- 
ing hot, and strong; and Jane gulped at it 
when it was cool enough, still protesting 
that she had eaten an enormous breakfast 
and wasn’t hungry. Sarah, too, ate but 
little, and they soon lighted cigarettes from 
her package, continuing with the tea. Sarah 
had to be told again of the picture actors 
invading the old house. She would have 
liked to be there then. She keenly enjoyed 
Marcy’s discomposure and subsequent 
complacence at being found a type. And 
she had long admired Sumner Gale; he was 
so magnetic. 

“Perhaps I shall go to Hollywood and 
see him again,’’ Jane told her—but she said 
it only to keep up the talk. She had begun 
to feel vague doubts about that. 

“Hollywood?” Sarah knew Hollywood. 
“T was there for a while,”’ she explained, 
‘right after I married my second husband.” 

“Oh, my!” Jane exclaimed, startled from 
her guarded manner by this offhand dis- 
closure. 

“Tt wasn’t so.-much of a place then,” 
added Sarah. She pushed their dishes back. 
“Come, let’s go in and be comfortable 
again.”’ In bed once more, with Jane seated 
and in an agony of wonder as to how she 
could leave, or if she could leave at all, 
Sarah turned her momentarily to stone by 
remarking, “‘But I haven’t once asked you 
about my baby. A dozen times I’ve started 
to, and always I didn’t, because something 
exciting came first—she’s all right, of 
course?”’ 

“Your baby? Your baby?” Jane could 
only stare in blank amazement. 

“Why, of course, my baby—little Sarah.” 
Jane thought she had spoken of losing a 
baby. This might be the dementia of grief. 
But Sarah had begun to look too sanely 
alarmed. ‘‘I sent her up last Monday,” she 
went quickly on, ‘‘and I know from the 
friend that took her she got safely as far as 
Creston and on the stage.” Her eyes hung 
anxiously on Jane’s, then relief lighted her 
face. ‘‘But how stupid of me. You said 
you came down Monday, so of course you 
haven’t seen her.” 

“Oh, of course,” Jane agreed, still blank 
of mind. Then she brightened, remember- 
ing Marcy’s obscure postscript. ‘‘I had a 
letter this morning. She’s having all sorts 
of good times.” 

“Her picture’s on the dresser there—do 
get it.” 

Jane found the photograph under a sew- 
ing basket. 

“But she isn’t a baby!” she cried after 
the first glance, puzzled by an irritation the 
term had caused her. 


” she said, 
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“She’s ten in September,” the mother 

said. “Do you think she’s pretty?” 
_ “Oh, very!’”’ Jane was still vaguely irri- 
tated, still puzzled that she should be. 
“What a lovely little thing!” she added 
perfunctorily. 

“She has something of me in her face, 
but more of her father, I think.” 
“Her father—is he dead?” 

again merely making talk. 

‘“‘He’s alive,” Sarah replied, queerly brief. 

There was a waiting silence between 
them, then Jane knew that Sarah had 
probably told her the very best that could 
be—and perhaps all that should be—said 
of the father—he was alive. The silence 
prolonged itself until Jane grew embar- 
rassed. 

“You’ve told me hardly anything about 
yourself, Sarah,” she said at last. She still 
studied the photograph, being troubled 
now by visions of another child—a child 
like this—going to that old house. 

“Sit down again, Janey.” 

She sat, gnawed by strange little pains 
she couldn’t yet identify. Sarah began to 
talk, and in a different way. Her eyes 
stayed valorous, but there came admis- 
sions, not of defeat, precisely, but of per- 
plexities. Presently Jane had no longer any 
need to wonder about first and second hus- 
bands. She wondered now only at Sarah, 
who had endured all manner of buffets for 
a score of years and was still neither beaten 
nor dolorous. 

She never let the note of complaint into 
her voice, but she made no attempt to 
disguise facts. She came at last to her 
sending away the child. 

“Of course, without a child of your own, 
you can’t know what it cost me to let her 
go—I’d be talking astrange tongue to you— 
but I had to, for her own sake. I could see 
too damned horribly plain what she would 
come to here, even with the schooling I 
could give her. It’s the place for me, but 
not for a child with a mother that has to 
work all day. When I sent her up there 
It was foolish of me to think of you as a 
fixture, but I only remembered how dear 
you were. I see I shouldn’t have done it. 
T’ll get her back.” 

“Oh, no!” Jane cried. ‘“‘You mustn’t 
have her in this place.”” She had been on 
the point of saying “‘this terrible place.” 

“But what am I to do?” Sarah shrugged 
her bony shoulders under the dingy coverlet. 

Jane stared distantly a moment, seeing 
her own child self mounting dark stairs, 
looking fearfully about corners, hearing 
steps of people that weren’t there. 

“Will you let me take her?” she de- 
manded, turning her eyes swiftly on Sarah. 

“Take her?’’ Sarah looked frightened. 

“Not from you—send her to school, 
away somewhere, perhaps that school I 
went to myself.” 

“But, Jane, how can you?” 

“T told you of all that money for the 
wine and things.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been so much.” 

“Tt was seven thousand and something; 
then it was more when I got the check. 
I haven’t spent so much—not so very 
much.” 

“The whole of it isn’t much, at that.” 
Sarah shook her head. ‘‘You’ll need it. 
Haven’t you told me how you’ve escaped, 
yourself, from that Hole? You must go on 
and have your good time, dear. I couldn’t 
have an easy moment if I thought I’d 
robbed you of that.” 

“You won’t be robbing me. I’ll have my 
good time just the same. I shall manage.” 

Her tone was mechanically confident. 
She was inwardly aware only of a vast leth- 
argy dulling all her body. Dimly, outside, 
she realized, a world had crumpled and be- 
come a ruin, its shining turrets low in the 
dust. 

She continued to talk above this desola- 
tion that momently spread. They were 
both calm now, discussing the school for 
little Sarah; and after a while Jane found 
they were standing at the outer door, 
though she was never able to remember go- 
ing there. They were lightly chatting of 
clothes, the henna dress a point for their 
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discourse. Sarah spoke knowingly 
gain sales. You had to be keen ° 
them. 

Jane realized that she was on the 
leaving and brought out something 
several times been too embarrasse 
She tried to make it offhand. __ 

“Of course, Sarah, all that p 
yours as much as mine; you have: 
right to it, and I must —— 

Sarah stopped her with an abril 

“Not one cent for me, Jan 
though it’s nice of you. I’ve n 
money from anyone—since those 
silver knobs—that I didn’t earn 
still earn what I need. I’ll take y 
care to spend for my baby, but th 

“But you must!” Jane erie 
aghast at the sordid little rooms 
seen. ‘‘There must be so many tl 
need. And you can’t help your 
going to leave you a big check, c 
thousand dollars.” 

Excitedly she fumbled in her be 
check book, her eyes searching the 
pen and ink. i 

“T tell you no,” said Sarah. “Le 
check, and I’ll only tear it up.” 

There was a steady gleam of su 
ness in her valiant eyes that 4 
again overcome. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” she sobl 
still a part of her brain recalling 
cheeks wouldn’t streak now. 

Sarah’s arms were about her. 

“Now, now, dear! Don’t! I’m 
for myself, really. If I could t 
money and feel easy about it, Ly 
you’d had eighty thousand in 
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“But it seems hard of me to lea 
this—this lonesome place!” 

She kept herself with an effort fi 
acterizing it more pointedly. 

‘“Lonesome!”’ Sarah waved to 
dow. ‘With the world at my doo 
be silly, child!” 

Waiting outside on a corner for’ 
car Sarah had told her to take, she 
struggle with a fit of laughter th: 
ened to bring the tears again, cau: 
concern to a motherly a 
woman standing, patient, beside] 
heavily laden basket of fruit. SI 
this friendly interest by laughing 
unmistakably. 

How funny it was—or seemed t 
a thing to cry over, that back in tl 
of Sarah’s was something neither 
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a long cardboard box holding 7 
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N THE packed car she clung t 

while people swayed agains 
was quite unconscious of this, 
of the vast dulling lethargy, as 
awakened from heavy sleep. 

After what might have been t 
utes or thirty, she knew that 
car and that the hotel faced h 
first acute consciousness was 
quaintance, Mr. Mead, bein) 
Mason from a motor car before 
entrance. She would have 
avoid him, but he saw her 
waited. 

“In splendid time for tea,” heg 
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no one else. 
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he had heard a new note in her 
perhaps her eyes were telling on 
continued to regard her while M 
his overcoat and stick. 

“You must have been in the 
said. 

“Yes—the wind,” she told f 
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‘Jane let her mind float on the 
ng measures of a dance tune. 
s ill absently tapping her fingers 
»¢ he next addressed her. 
ly, our meeting this way, though 
ink I should have called you up 
n27’t met. You see, I’m leaving 
» and somehow I wanted another 
you.” 
-d the voice as from a distance, 
1 t turn to him as she murmured, 
ally polite, ““Yes, of course!” 
, ey were both silent, and she for- 
w there. She had yielded again to 
‘ilizing lethargy, her body dulled, 
bestfully adrift on waves of mel- 
nicing and secure. Mechanically 
/ t response, her senses registered 
\ypressions from without: ani- 
fes in a softened colorful light, 
e and the pricking scent of smoke; 
yabble of voices, the measured 
f at on a glare of floor, gleams of 
nzhina on tables; the smiling, bent 
+i of a couple just beyond, as the 
1d liquor from a silver flask into 
Jges; the discordantly careworn 
waiter above a loaded tray, his 
1 xered in a funny, intent frown; a 
spe of shimmering silks where the 
‘cled, swimming in and out of her 
e/riew; embraced, oblivious couples 
ij, halting, retreating with slow 
immobile but for their queerly 
gravely reverent as if in the 
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eto herself with a start when the 
lil, noting with troubled astonish- 
dd awakening of the dancers re- 
fm that spell; how they came 
across the floor to their tables, no 
orbed and reverent; mere chat- 
|ing, commonplace humans pour- 
e7 for a moment of surcease from 
icyhere they had too devoutly wor- 
he heard the voice of her com- 
ill blurred by infinite distance. 
“our pardon,” she said, and turned 
a surprisingly beside her. She re- 
mame with an effort, and at the 
1 became conscious that through 
‘absurdly ran the words ‘“‘ Probe 
probe launched!”’ } 
saying you must be hungry again, 
ia ordered your favorite sand- 
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siveyed their table, set with cups 
3 while she had been somewhere 
/ank you! Yes, I’m literally fam- 
he put a sandwich on her plate 
‘it, watching Mead pour tea and 
‘e of lemon into the cup. “Probe 
? still ran madly across her vision 
(olack letters. She increased her 
— this absurdity. ‘“‘Have you 
7ou are going away? I forget; 
told me that.’ She began the 
and sipped her tea, groping for 
‘h these. 
irrow I leave. I’ve been sentenced 
mment”—his mouth and brows 
‘ humorously—‘‘sentenced to a 


d her—brought her to herself. If 
(night console him. 

| you must have more sun.”’ 

. ! It seems my life—if any, as they 
t be all sun—the desert’s one 
st.” 

you have to stay long?” 

ips.” He shrugged, though gayly. 
the man was very pointed in 
—"it seems I was rather too long 
vineed.”’ 

need? ” 
(ri his bit of toast. 

10 long coming to believe that life 
0 bland and yet have such scurvy 
; Its goads are so cleverly hid in 
vaths,”’ 
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“My own fault. I was one of the en- 
lightened. I knew well enough it’s a game 
not to be won—meant to be lost. Though, 
of course, it’s meant to be played with zest, 
played out. We’re not to throw down our 
hand midway, claim the rest of the tricks— 
or disclaim them—and hurry to the next 
deal. I believe there are still a few learned 
clerks who have faith in a next deal where 
everyone will somehow have perfect cards 
and can bid a grand slam in no trumps. 
Either way, it’s a worth-while game. The 
cards are marked against us, but we’re in 
luck to be dealt them at all—and we keep 
thinking we’ll learn to read the marks and 
outtrick the opponent.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!”’ 

He scanned her, with a shrewdish nar- 
rowing of one eye. 

“Tf you say yes; you must have learned 
a lot since we last talked.” 

“But [learn every day—don’t all of us?” 

“Only a few, I’m afraid. The most of us 
nurse a secret conviction of being excep- 
tional, uniquely favored. I know I did. 
But, of course, that’s the one prop of the 
game—it wouldn’t go on an hour if we 
didn’t.” 

Jane nodded gravely. 

“We play along, perfectly sure—was it 
velvet goads you said?—that we’re win- 
ning. Then all at once we’ve lost. How 
funny!” 

“Oh, quite!’”’ His hot brown eyes were 
searching her again as she seemed to dream 
above a teacup. ‘“‘I’m so glad we had this 
last little talk. I may as well confess that 
after our first meeting I had the imperti- 
nence to feel concerned about you.” 

“Life,” she said irrelevantly, “‘has bright 
streets; but-such a lot more of dark ones, 
hasn’t it?”’ 

He went on as though she hadn’t spoken. 

*“Because you seemed so rich and so de- 
fenseless, I suppose—your face so touch- 
ingly unhardened.”’ 

‘Rich 262 

“Certainly, rich. I mean—watch that 
girl two tables to your left, leaning on her 
elbows to the boy with perfect hair. Isn’t 
she a lovely flower?—but she’s poor. 
Wouldn’t that shock her?—with those dia- 
monds and emeralds! Certainly you’re 
rich; but I couldn’t help being concerned. 
You were so poor in the tricky devices that 
help to win, even temporarily. Your face 
so pathetically unhardened—I kept won- 
dering when it would begin to set, and by 
what particular mean device that you 
wouldn’t have learned to evade. It seemed 
to me you would go down at least four the 
very first hand you played—a plausible 
hand; at least four honors, and good out- 
side strength.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” 

She was lost in new music, though less 
completely this time, continually conscious 
of an obscure terror that beset her and 
would begin its torture after she wasn’t so 
benumbed. She looked at the dancers less 
remotely now. They were intelligible, like 
Sarah, who would always find music to 
dance to, even in a dubious street. But it 
seemed that dancing wasn’t all of life. This 
she watched was a froth on its surface, 
covering its abysses as well as the shining 
peaks she had supposed would compose 
it—a froth of iridescence, tender and be- 
guiling while the music lasted. She became, 
too, more conscious of the music, especially 
the boorish, rude confidence of the saxo- 
phone, broadly cajoling, brazenly dissolute 
above the seemlier pleading of clarinets. It 
was so richly, but grossly, humorous—she 
recalled the Rabelais that Marcy had read 
her. How he would have loved its humor; 
he would surely have had an orchestra of 
nothing else, and capered to it. 

She began to watch the musicians, won- 
dering if they touched life except at these 
moments; and did they live in mean streets 
and know that life was a game meant to be 
lost—but played out to the last card? The 
saxophone recalled her with some more 
than usually unctuous jest—brown, she 
oddly thought its color was. It seemed to 
know life better than the clarinets. It was 
leering drolly with broad and rascally 
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winks, a likable reprobate that knew all 
fate’s tricks, and urged a ribald levity as 
their only foil. It was winking at her with 
a bantering blasphemy that she found en- 
joyable. 

Her mind worked keenly again as the 
music died on a strain but half resolved— 
the saxophone seemed to have winked and 
cried with a hoarse guffaw, “‘Wait—only 
wait till you hear the rest of that! It’s 
rich!” 

As they rose and went out to the lobby, 
she was mastering a gay little speech to 
confute Mr. Mead. She was as aloof from 
the crowd now as he had always been. 
When they stood by the elevator where the 
throng was densest, she was quite unaware 
that they weren’t secluded. 

“Then I won’t see you again?” she asked. 

“Not again; but I’m so glad for this. I’ve 
tried to tell you. We’ve brushed so blithely 
by each other in one of those tantalizing 
turns of the game. I think we shall both re- 
member it.”’ 

Bute ” She had felt a pang of the 
old mutiny reawaken. It was intolerable 
that they shouldn’t ever talk again in that 
warm way; that they should come so close 
and then go far apart for the rest of that 
game—‘‘no-trumps”’ hadn’t he called it? 
But he was going off to a desert to die—and 
that, she knew, couldn’t be beaten. She 
felt a warming about her eyes as she said, 
“IT wish—oh, I wish I could help you!” 

““Y our child’s chin—your woman’seyes!”’ 
he said, but rather to himself. Then he be- 
came gay so that her eyes felt cool again. 
“Thank you. We always have to feel that, 
but people that are at all worth while’’—he 
shrugged and grimaced mock conceit with 
lifted eyebrows—‘‘worthwhile people can 
never be helped by anyone but themselves. 
Of course, the small fry ” His gesture 
genially dismissed these. 

Then she spoke the little piece she had 
worded to confute him. 

“You said I simply couldn’t do what I 
wanted to, only what I had to. But sup- 
pose I’ve fooled you—suppose I do what I 
have to just because I want to? There 
now!”’ 

“What a gift for dialectics!”” Again that 
shrewdish narrowing of the eye. “I see.’ 
A long pause. ‘Is it It is—back to 
Union Hill—that’s the name of the place.” 

“But only because I want to—because 
I choose to,’”’ she repeated, and he smiled 
at her. 

It was not until the elevator mounted 
that she remembered they had stood for 
their parting in a throng that wove close 
about them, and that there had been faces 
near her, frozen to staring arrest while she 
held the thin, much freckled hand of her 
friend in both her own for a long series cf 
recurrent pressures. 

In her room she looked vaguely about, 
her mind imaging the eyes of Mead as he 
said, ‘‘ Your child’s chin!”’ then running to 
haggard-faced old Sarah still with young 
eyes. Across both these pictures comically 
ran those black printed words, ‘Probe 
launched—probe launched.”’ Her gaze at 
last rested on the big new trunk, and that 
inner turmoil vented itself in laughter. The 
trunk was indignantly and accusingly re- 
turning her stare. It revealed a sense of 
injury and insult. 

She laughed again at the trunk the fol- 
lowing morning. It was in plain sight on 
the baggage truck, its initialed end toward 
her, and seemed to complain that so supe- 
rior a trunk had the right to lead a trunk’s 
life. She turned from it when the boat 
started, and went to look at the city fading 
in the mist. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” she faintly called 
when even the clock tower had dissolved. 
There was an imploring note in her tone, 
but her eyes were stoic. She might cry for 
Mr. Mead—he had last night cost her a 
soggy pillow—or she might ery over ray- 
aged Sarah Tedmon, but she’d never cry 
for herself. 


At 6:30 the Creston stage drew up at the 
side door. Its cheerful driver hailed Seth 
Hacker as he came moodily from the barn. 
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“Well, you see I brought your girl back. 
I was telling her last Monday I guessed she 
wouldn’t stick out the city long. I warned 
her she’d get homesick.’”’ He began to un- 
strap the big trunk at the rear. 

Seth regarded Jane with upbraiding eyes 
and spoke on a peevish note. 

“Well, she stuck out her crazy junket 
long enough for things to get at sixes and 
sevens here. It’s a wonder she wouldn’t of 
stayed another week, thinking the man- 
sion would run itself.’”’ Then, observing 
the driver’s task, and again disparaging 
Jane with a glance, he rose to sarcasm. 
““T see we had enough chink for a brand- 
new trunk and some outlandish new duds.” 

Jane grinned at him, whereupon, appar- 
ently mollified, he called toward the barn, 
“Oh, pardner! Here’s someone to see you.”’ 

Sarah’s child came running out, a kitten 
in either arm. As she came, Jane’s gaze cov- 
ered her in a dispassionate survey. She had 
descended from the stage and waited on the 
step for the elfish figure, with its shadowy 
dark curls and eyes like Sarah’s in a thin, 
eager face. 

“She adapted herself to the house in no 
time, didn’t you, pardner?’’ Seth was 
genial again. 

““How do you do, my dear?” Jane put 
an arm over the bony little shoulders. 

“T’m very well, thank you, Cousin 
Jane; and he says I can have both these 
kittens for my own, for all he cares. He 
says we often have so many kittens he 
wouldn’t miss even three. Maybe I could 
take these to bed with me. I was waiting 
till you came to find out.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you can,” Jane told her, 
at which the child became coltish, jiggling 
up and down to the alarm and discomfort 
of her clawing burdens. Jane was dis- 
tracted from the spectacle by Chong, who 
came around the corner from his kitchen to 
greet her with explosive wrath. 

“How you go way all atime! Too much 
work, work, work! I think more better you 
stay home li’!’ while!” 

“T think so, too, Chong.” 

““That’s what I already told her,” put in 
Seth. It was to be seen that his grievance 
was held aside but for the moment. 

She ran up to her room and doffed the 
new hat. Those too-precise waves still 
showed in her hair; but suppose she had 
let it be bobbed—for this! She returned by 
way of the parlor. Under one of the big 
chairs a mass of finely shattered glass had 
been brushed, and she knew before she 
looked that the wax lilies were now defense- 
less from dust and the subtler acids of time. 
She passed from them to the basket of age- 
less fruit. Three of the perfect grapes were 
missing. With an urgent premonition she 
picked up the perfect pear to note that its 
nether surface had been flawed by a graphic 
dental pattern of small upper and lower 
teeth. She replaced it, bitten side tact- 
fully down, hiding also the gouging trace of 
that earlier thumb nail already, it seemed, 
prehistoric. 

In passing down the hall she stopped 
by Wiley’s room; she hadn’t meant to see 
him yet, but his voice came through the 
door, clamant with distress. In alarm she 
opened it. 

“My hat!” he was crying, pointing with 
his good hand to the floor. ‘‘That dodder- 
ing old fool of a Chong put it back on its 
side, the way I’ve told him a thousand 
times not to, and the breeze blew it off!” 

She picked up the hat and put it back 
correctly. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jane, home from your 
trip. What kept you so? I tell you, old 
Chong can’t be trusted much longer. He’d 
better take his rotting old bones back to 
China. His hand shakes. Monday he cut 
me with the razor, and I haven’t dared let 
him shave me since. This stubble is awful, 
Jane. I keep rubbing it and rubbing it— 
and —— Oh, Jane, Jane!” 

There was renewed distress in this, and 
she stood beside his bed. 

“Yes, Cousin Wiley.” 

His lids had fallen as he called her name, 
and as she looked down at him she was ap- 
palled to see two big slow tears come from 
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-| It’s second nature 
: | for the carpenter to 
© take a new saw in 
his hand and try it 
for balance and | 
spring. Yet, of all 
men, the carpenter 
buys a saw by the 
maker’s name. 


Remember why ; 
you bought a saw 


OU bought your saw 
to 
wood. You wanted a saw 


not simply cut 


to make a straight, clean 


cut and do it fast and easy. 


Suppose, instead, your 
saw binds, chatters, wob- 
bles, drags, spoils your 
work, racks your nerves, 
wastes your time? 


Saws of such description 
are sold “‘on price.”” Henry 
Disston worked out a 
different kind of a saw— 
to sell on quality. 


He trained his own saw- 


makers; made his 


own 
saw steel: made a saw 
to hold its edge é 7 CUE 
keenly . . . . give clear- 


ance through the cut . . . 
be always ready for work. 


Here, at last, was a saw 
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that made sawing easy for 
expert—and 
speeded work for experts. 


Mmeny aoc 


Carpenters for three gen- 
erations have called for the 
Disston Saw by name. 


Today the Disston Saw 
is famed as ““The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use.” 


Even more than the 
carpenter, you need 
Disston on the blade 
of your saw: for in that 
blade is the Disston experi- 
ence of eighty-five years. 


means the 
steel, balance, taper and 
spring that make a saw 
alive in your hand! 

Tell the hardware dealer 
you want a saw to save 
time and work. He will 
hand you the Disston Saw. 


“Disston”’ 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., PuILapDEvpuia, U.S. A. 


DISSTON 


_er, cloth, fibre or 


The Disston Invincible 

Inserted Tooth Circular 

Saw culs more lumber 
with less power. 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what work 
you are doing, in 
wood, metal, stone, 
ivory, rubber, leath- 


other materials. We 
will tell you how to 
saw it better and 
easier. Disston is- 
sues many books to 
aid saw users. 
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under them, tremble on his cheeks and slip 
off into the stubble he complained of. 

“Why, Cousin Wiley, what is it?’”’ The 
old tawny impudence had long since faded 
and his rich voice now was always broken 
and shrill—but tears from Wiley Tedmon! 

““My—my lucky piece, Jane! It’s lost 
again. It’s been gone—a long time. I—I 
was afraid once maybe you'd taken it with 
you.” 

“No. Chong’s eyes aren’t sharp any 
more. I’ll look for it.” 

She fumbled and found the coin, edge-up, 
beside the bed springs, its metallic gleam 
masked as part of them. 

“Oh!” he clutched it. “Not but what 
I’d have lent it to you, if what you went 
for was anything that ——” He broke off, 
rubbing the coin with a tremulous thumb, 
seeming momentarily to have forgotten her. 


| But out of deep silence, he asked suddenly, 


“What did you go for, Tiddledywinks?”’ 

Thus confronted, she put a hand to her 
throat, where a pulse fluttered. What? 
Why did we do things? Then the flutter 


| came out in a soft little laugh, as she tucked 


back the bedding. 

“‘Oh, I went—so I could come back—I 
guess,”’ she said. 

That brought an echoing sound from 
Wiley, the ghost of his old rich chuckle. 

“That’s it,’ he agreed; “so you could 
come back. Thank you, Jane.’”’ His eyes 
were open now, his face brightened. ‘“‘ Did 
you have a wonderful trip?” 

“Wonderful! Oh, yes!” 

“Don’t I wish I could have taken you 
myself! Think of a dinner at old man Mar- 
tin’s in Commercial Street, or even one 
drink at the Pantheon bar or the Bank 
Exchange! But of course they can’t be 
there now. Time does go, doesn’t it Jane? 


| But I’ll be back in that new town yet, see 


if I’m not. I’ll show them I didn’t wind up 
for good in Pauper Alley. I’ll show that 
bank crowd. Wait till they get the water 
out of the Comstock. Then you’ll go back 


| to school, Tiddledywinks, won’t you?” 


“Oh, yes, Cousin Wiley!”’ 

“All tricked out in faney gauds! Just 
be patient, girl. Let’s see what the cards 
say after you’ve been away.’ He was 
reaching her the deck of cards from under 
his pillow, and he watched breathless while 


| she laid them out on the coverlet. Mechan- 


ically she parroted the familiar items, con- 


| cluding with beautiful dark ladies very 


careful about their hands. 


“Good, good!” he quavered. “That 


| bears me out. I’ll show them who’s meant 


for Pauper Alley!” 
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He was still muttering phrase 
when she reached the door, a 
shadow of a man, a bodyless 
voice. 

But strangely, as she had n 
before, the wasting of his face da 
to view a dignity long subr 
wasn’t yet wholly tragic, but 
a day not long off when it wo 
so—tragic, with its dignity at las 

Suddenly, beside the bed gs} 
child self so beautifully belieyi) 
Cousin Wiley; in knightly arme 
horse, charging the bank crow 
rush of tenderness took her bae 
his hand and give him soothing 
about the recovered lucky piece, 
least one winning player in the 
Mead said could never be won. 

She went out, and in the h 
furtive, for the odd reason that; 
ing to be embarrassed at meet 
Tedmon. She persistently won 
but couldn’t find even silly re: 
there it was. 

The puzzle became only r 
cate when she was compelled 
that Marcy, in turn, was avoid 
counter with her alone. Twi 
turned back in the hallway 
coming together seemed inevital 

When they did meet, in the di 
he was so placid that she first 
she must have been mistaken. 
had talked but little of surface 
fore she was fully aware that 
under a queer diffidence. Th 
above the child who ate with t 
Jane knew, grateful for her pr 
took but a sentence now and t 
quaint shrewd Marcy with wh: 
couldn’t divine. 

“‘T telephoned to the head 
school before I left this morning 
once; and again, “‘September ¥ 
here.”’ 

“‘Tt’s an expensive school,” he 

And she had only replied, 
course.”’ | 

After that he watched her a 
openly, especially when she tal 
child. 

“T was holding something, jus 
in the parlor,’”’ young Sarah one 
“and it fell right out of my hand 
it’s pretty broke now, but I didi 
it fell itself.’ ; 

She and Marcy had smiled or 
Jane said, ‘‘Yes, dear; it was 
mean thing.” 

(Continued on Page 9 
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The EXETER — Style S-139 
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ON THE LIVELY STREETS OF BUSINESS, AT THE CLUB OR ON THE AVENUE, 
the “EXETER” adds a distinguished mark of good taste to your appearance. |FVca~ 
E One of many refined styles shown at your local FLORSHEIM agency. 


Smart new Fiorsueims—select them now—give your feet that well groomed 
| look, in keeping with the rest of your attire. Be sure to get FLORSHEIMS — 
| for style that is right—comfort you'll enjoy—and real value. The shield 
identifies THE FLORSHEIM SHOE—a shoe that is as good as its looks. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

By the end of the meal it was apparent 
that Marcy knew all she could have told 
him, and she half expected some waspish 
reference to an uncompleted hundred days. 

She didn’t quite recognize him when he 
paused at the door to say, “I think I once 
quoted it to you, and probably I needn’t to 
again—that saying of the graybeards up at 
the post office—‘ gold is where you find it.’”’ 

Marcey’s yellowed little face painfully 
flushed before he could close the door upon 
something he had plainly meant to be 
eryptic and Marcyish. I 

The two others went to Jane’s room. She 
hadn’t yet been able to throw off a certain 
awkwardness in her talk with the child, an 
awkwardness, she was aghast to note, not 
without a faint but definite trace of the 
hostile. 

Shut in the room with her, she avoided 
the mistake of trying to draw the child 
out, talking but little herself as she began 
to unpack her belongings under a con- 
stantly fascinated regard. She ignored this, 
affecting to be alone at her task. These 
tactics told, and little Sarah presently be- 
came sociable, though still on her guard. 

““You’re not so lovely as my mother,” 
she announced, “though I think you’re 
very lovely. But my mother is especial.’’ 

‘*Sheis, indeed,” Jane agreed. ‘‘I couldn’t 
ever be as lovely as she is.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Perhaps not 
hardly.”’ Young Sarah seemed to have 
been won to agreeable doubts by that 
frank admission of inferiority. And she 
had broken the ice. ‘“‘I was scared the first 
night,’ she confided. 

“*A big girl like you—scared! I’m aston- 
ished.” 

‘“Well, that was very especial too. I’m 
not afraid when it isn’t so especial. The 
dark gets into your eyes, but it only does 
that to make you sleepy.” 


‘Sure it is. But necessary. Absolutely 
necessary. Why? Simply because I have 
to establish a standing to cash in on. The 
bank must get to know me as a nice high- 
grade traveling man that prefers to do his 
banking in a big city rather than his own 
home town—Toledo, for instance.” 

“T thought you came from the West.” 

“T did. After the mining town games 
played out. But Toledo sounds good. Then 
when I go to the bank to borrow the money 
to buy a nice little home that I can pick up 
at a bargain I go as a good regular cus- 
tomer.” 

“But ¢ 

“And then when I offer them my invest- 
ment savings for collateral—bonds pur- 
chased by me against a rainy day—it is only 
a matter of routine to get my loan for 
about eighty per cent of the face value. Get 
that, Fish? After three months of outgo 
and expense, the most I can hope to get 
back would be eighty per cent of fifteen 
thousand—even if things break right and 
something doesn’t happen which makes it 
necessary for me to beat it, leaving the 
bonds and my savings behind. Get me, 
Fish? If things go wrong somewhere I am 
out not only what I paid you but my ex- 
penses, my time, the bonds, and all the 
money I put in the bank for bait. And you 
talk about robbery. In any case I lose part 
of the money I put in the bank because it 
would look suspicious if I drew it all out.’’ 

Admiration danced in the shining black 
eyes of the crook. 

“Don’t they ever get wise? How about 
those numbers?’’ 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told you, 
but the general idea is that serial numbers 
are not scrutinized in a loan department 
the way they are in a direct sale—especially 
when they come from a good customer who 
only hypothecates them.” 

The pasty-faced man lit a cigarette and 
stood up. 

“Pretty slick, Ambrose,’ he commented. 
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“Of course that’sall. Itisn’t especial any 
more, is it? You won’t be scared again?” 

“Not when I know you’re here. Oh, I 
bet I’m going to like you to be my best 
chum!” 

“T hope you will.” 

In passing, Jane gave her a careless hug 
that melted more reserve. 

“T’'ll tell you a secret already, if you 
promise never to tell anyone else.” 

““Cross my heart!’’ Jane performed the 
rite, acceptably it appeared. 

“Well, listen. I was up in that funny 
little room on top of the house and I found 
something.” 

“Nota 

“‘Something you wouldn’t guess. It’s a 
fairy glass, kind of three cornered, and 
when you put it to your eyes—this way— 
what do you think happens?” 

“Oh, I could never guess! 
tell me!” 

“All right, you promised.’’ The speaker 
lowered her voice. ‘‘You look through it 
and everything is red and green and blue 
and yellow, barns and houses and blue pigs 
and a cow and pink trees, all shiny, worse 
than anything you ever did see.” 

“No! You're trying to fool me!” 

“Honest! I’ll let you look yourself to- 
morrow when we go up there. I’ve got it 
hid away where robbers couldn’t find it.” 

“Blue pigs!”’ echoed Jane in derision. 

“Blue anythings,”’ insisted the discov- 


Hurry and 


erer. “And yellow and red and pink and 
green. It’s a genuine fairy glass—you’ll 
see.” 


Jane had braided her hair before the 
glass, glancing about the room as she did so, 
observing things yet to be done before she 
could feel at home. One of these glances 
encountered the vanity case and the pink 
cigarette holder on a chair. She smiled, 
rather a hurting smile, as she tucked them 
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‘laxed and helpless. 
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under garments in the bottom drawer. 
Having closed the drawer, she debated a 
moment, smiled more freely, took them out 
and threw them to the back of the high 
shelf in her closet. On that, she laughed 
aloud and slipped into bed, pretending she 
could have no thoughts that might keep her 
awake, and dwelling her best on sleepy 
thoughts, such as Maurine Slater being 
shown her new clothes, the picture bill for 
the coming week, the little band of turkeys 
Seth Hacker had shown her with a quite 
brazen assumption of nonchalance, Chong’s 
dissembled glee when she told him that to- 
morrow he must teach her how to make 
bread. 

But none of these staunch devices 
brought her sleep. Suddenly she saw it 
must be because she had missed something. 
The house was too unwontedly still. She 
sprang from bed, lighted a candle and went 
out into the hall. As she turned the key in 
the first clock she paused—it made her feel 
queer, some queerness she couldn’t iden- 
tify. She felt it again when she was wind- 
ing the next, and paused once more, her 
hand still on the key. 

“Why, why! It’s like religion—how 
funny!” 

She was a long time going to revive all 
those run-down clocks; by the time she had 
wound the last, the first ones were begin- 
ning to strike, already with a little of their 
old disparity that would widen with the 
days. 

On the way to her room she pushed open 
young Sarah’s door, holding the candle up 
to look at the huddled form, touched by the 
small hand flung out, palm upward, so re- 
She looked for the 
other hand, found it moistly clutching an 
animal cracker, a bear with its head gnawed 
off. As she stood so, the image of her own 
child self was there in the bed. She had 
been seeing it constantly beside the other 
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Mr. Ambrose was still smiling as he closed 
the door after his visitor. He was still smil- 
ing as he sat back and gently fingered the 
folded pieces of embossed paper he drew 
from the long manila envelope. 

“They named you right,” he murmured 
softly to himself, ‘‘when they named you 
Fish—you and all your kind that risks 
everything for lack of brains. Poor fish!” 


“What can we do for you today, Mr. 
Callahan?” 

The vice president of the Fourteenth 
Trust and Savings Company smiled pleas- 
antly at the well-groomed, quietly dressed 
gentleman seated in the chair across the 
desk. 

Mr. Callahan was a big, ruddy-faced man 
with a ready, pleasant smile and a pair of 
heavy glasses attached to a wide black 
ribbon. 

He was smiling now as he leaned slightly 
forward over the glass-top desk of the head 
of the loan department. 

“The advertising of your bank says that 
there is a spirit of helpfulness about the 
Fourteenth Trust, and it made me come to 
you just as your reputation for friendly 
banking made me open my little savings 
account some months ago.” 

The vice president smiled, a pleasant cus- 
tomer’s smile. 

Mr. Callahan cleared his throat. ‘‘The 
fact of the matter is,’ he began, “‘though 
Llive in Toledo I spend most of my time on 
the road and prefer to do my business—you 
can doubtless understand—where well- 
meaning friends will not interfere. That— 
that is why I have been banking with you 
for some months.” 

The vice president smiled—another cus- 
tomer’s smile. 

“T now have an opportunity to pick up 
some of the stock of the company with 
which I am associated and I wish to make 
a loan to make the purchase. That is why 
I am here today.” 


The vice president coughed—his loan 
cough. 

“Of course you understand, Mr. Calla- 
han, that while we are here to function 
solely in the interests of our customers, we 
do not make a practice of loaning on securi- 
ties of companies which do not have their 
securities listed on recognized exchanges or 
have an otherwise ready and recognized 
market. Now is the stock you contemplate 
purchasing net j 

Mr. Callahan nodded a gentle negative. 

“Tt is not. But I was not contemplating 
offering the stock itself for collateral. You 
see, for years I have been putting most of 
my savings into high-grade bonds and I 
thought they would be more acceptable to 
the bank than any stock, no matter how 
good it might be.” 

The vice president nodded. A hint of the 
customer’s smile was again visible. 

“Have you a list of the bonds you pro- 
pose to offer for collateral? By the way, 
what amount did you desire to borrow?”’ 

“About eleven or twelve thousand.” 

“And the collateral?” 

“‘Here is the list.” 

The vice president read the paper slowly. 

“Very excellent investment, Mr. Calla- 
han.” 

“T think so. I make them from time to 
time as the funds come to me. That small 
one—for five hundred dollars—I purchased 
from your bond department the last time 
I was in town.” 

‘The vice president nodded approvingly. 

“When do you want to make the loan, 
Mr. Callahan?”’ 

“Today if possible. I want to leave for 
Buffalo tomorrow.”’ 

“And the collateral—is it available?” 

Mr. Callahan laughed heartily. 

“ Available and safe. Locked up in your 
safety deposit department until yesterday 
when I took them to the hotel with me to 
clip the coupons. They are locked up in the 
hotel safe where I can get them any time.” 
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hardly more vividly present 
here was one not to be caught in 

Back in her room, she was a) 
tinguish the candle when she w 
for the first time since she had part 
him by the thought of Gus Pedfen 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” It wasa 
consternation. She stood staring a 
in the glass. Always before this 
with Gus been swimming against a 
easy to overcome. Now it was goi 
different. The current would be 
How long could she fight it? Woul 
swept over into an abyss? “Oh, n 
my!’ she moaned again. 

Then a certain sturdy little emo 
lifted her—if Gus Pedfern swept | 
those falls he would do it at his ris] 
did go over, and found herself not 
she would make him pay for not 
her. It wouldn’t be her fault. 17 
laughed at her little vindictive ra 
dering if she could really hurt anyc 
hadn’t there always been that im 
hurt Gus—because of those big bla 
that coerced her? Yet it was sim 
to be swept over; better for both 

So that was settled. She crept 
and relaxed her taut body. As she 
rendered, with closed eyes, over | 
came a marching thought, like 
road. Figures moving | 
many people—all marching, meeti 
ing. Mr. Mead, going on 
desert to face death—herself, com 
here to face life. . . . And? 
wouldn’t be death for him. An 
this wouldn’t be all of life for her 

Then, between sleeping and wi 
she drifted off came the image, e 
vivid, of her child self, playing he 
games of make-believe, in the kne 
house that had winked at her. 


(THE END) 


“Make it this afternoon,” de 
vice president, and then as the sm 
tomer arose to leave, “Be careful, h 
han, coming over from the hotel. 
had any number of daring dayl 
beries about here lately—and fift 
sand dollars in bonds is a lot of 1 
lose.”’ } 

Mr. Callahan grinned. “I'll say 

He was still smiling softly far 
ornate banking rotunda. 


‘ 
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R. CALLAHAN swung down 

with a small leather packag 
firmly under his right arm and 
whistle on his lips. The streets w 
their luncheon hordes. The after 
fried the pavements under hastil 
traffic. 

Before the majestic columns of 
teenth Trust and Savings he st 
a moment to wipe the perspiratior 
brow and hatband. 

“Can you please tell me where’ 
man Building is located?” 

Mr. Callahan swung around. 
quiry came from an undersized yo 
ing a dirty panama and a flamil 
necktie. ; 

Mr. Callahan frowned. } 

“T don’t know. I am a strange! 

The youth ran his hand acros 
ginnings of a poorly cultivated ¢ 
tache. : 

“Tt’s near the Central Ohio 
somebody said. Do you kno 
that uy 

Mr. Callahan tightened his g 
the leather package under his arm: 
his head briefly. There was § 
about the rapidly shifting eyes of 
tioner that he did not like—fron 
perience. 

“No. Sorry.” He turned t 
the bank as the youth bega 

(Continued on Page 
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THE SILVERWARE MERCHANTS OF AMERICA 


invite you to a special Value Demonstration 


of 1847 ROGERS BROS: SitvenPLATE 


- ik wishes were riches, soa young 

bride wrote us the other day, 
“every matron in the land would 
own a set of the finest silverplate. 
But I'll have to wait until my ship 
comes in—with a King’s-size cargo 
—before I get mine.” 


Ww 


“What a wicked misunderstand- 
ing!” we replied. “But you have 
given us an idea. 

“If there are many women who 
are denying themselves the lifelong 


delight of exquisite silverplate be- ~ 


cause they fancy they can’t afford 
it . . . then it’s time we staged an 
informative demonstration!” 


aN 


Which is precisely the demonstra- 
tion starting at nine o’clock Satur- 
day morning, October 31st, in the 
stores of the leading silverware 
merchants throughout America. 


_ INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


ALN  Cobgo.) RAL 


FEATURING 
Tue Town-Houss Set 
with The Utility Tray 


$26.10 


THE SET—26 pieces of silverplate— 
1847 Rocers Bros. in the Ancestral, 
Anniversary or Ambassador pattern. 

6 knives 1 butter knife 

6 forks 1 sugar shell 

6 tea spoons 6 table spoons 

Price of silverplate, $25.10. 


y 
THE TRAY—The beautiful Utility 
Tray, furnished at but $1 extra, serves a 
double purpose. Between meals keep 
your silverware in its velvet compart- 
ments. At meal time, remove velvet pad 
and you have a dainty serving tray. 
Sold only with the silverplate. 


7 
NOTE: For booklet K-90, illustrating and describ- 
ing The Town-Housz Set and Tray, write Dept E, 


Peat. eo 


OR the next three weeks, nearly 

20,000 silverware merchants 
will feature this typical value in 
1847 Rocerrs Bros. silverplate. 


Y 


It is called The Town-House Set— 
and embraces a correct service in 
table flatware for six persons— 
each piece wrought of the finest 
silverplate any money can buy. 


VY 


And the price is as delightful as 
the set itself—$25.10 (without 
tray), in any one of the three 
charming 1847 Rocers Bros. de- 
signs—Ancestral, Ambassador or 
Anniversary. 
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But that isn’t all! For a dollar ex- 
tra, you may have the handsome 
double-purpose Serving Tray pic- 
tured herein—in mahogany with 
marquetry inlay, or polychromed in 
gold or silver finish. Silver-service 
and tray complete, $26.10. 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
something else. Turned and then halted 
abruptly as he came in contact with a heavy 
body bearing down from the direction of 
the bank doors. 

“T—I—beg your pardon,” began Mr. 
Callahan. Then as the man continued to 
stand squarely in his path, “I am in a 
hurry. I—I ” Then he noticed that 
another man was standing squarely behind 
the youth—between the dirty panama hat 
and unrestricted movement. 

“Just what is the meaning of all this?” 
There was heat and honest indignation in 
the tone. ‘“‘I am about to enter my bank to 
transact a little business 4 

“Take it easy,” advised the heavy man 
ealmly.. “‘Keep your shirt on. Suppose we 
move over to the curb and talk quietly.” 

“T have no time to discuss are 

“Sure youhave. Bring the Kid, Charlie.” 

With unobtrusive care the other man 
piloted the youth across the sidewalk. 

“Really I must protest. I will call 
for i 

The heavy man turned back the lapel of 
his coat for the fraction of a second and 
Mr. Callahan caught the glisten of a silver 
badge. 

“Tf there is any calling to be done,” ob- 
served the heavy man, “I'll do it. Now 
come on over to the curb and tell us how 
we come to find you talkin’ in front of a 
bank with such an old bank hand as the 
Dakota Kid.” 

“T assure you,” began Mr. Callahan 
earnestly, ‘‘that I do not know this—Da- 
kota Kid, as you call him, and if you will 
step into the bank I will be glad to prove to 
your entire satisfaction, who and what I 
am.” 

The heavy man touched the neat gray 
flannel elbow with which the indignant Mr. 
Callahan grasped his leather package and 
directed it gently toward the curb. 

“Over there—first.”’ 

“But ——”’ 

“Move.” 

Mr. Callahan moved, his face ablaze 
with honest indignation. At the curb the 
Dakota Kid was protesting vigorously, if 
low toned. ‘‘How do youse get this way! 
What was I doin’? What’s the big idea 
anyway? Say, you big rummy. I’ll make 
youse cs 

“Shut up,” his guardian advised him 
pleasantly. “‘Save your stuff. What’ll we 
do’”’—to the heavy man—“‘call the wagon?” 

The youth shifted uneasily. ‘Hey, 
youse, listen, if a 

The heavy man addressed his companion 
as if the youth did not exist. 

“This man’’—he indicated the red-faced 
Mr. Callahan—‘“‘says that he was just going 
into the bank when 

4 this man stopped me and asked 
me where the Beekman Building was,”’ Mr. 
Callahan finished the sentence in a rush of 
uneasy words. “I don’t know the man. 
Never saw him before. Isn’t that true?” 

The youth spat toward the gutter. 
“Sure,” he said sullenly. ‘An’ I wasn’t 
doin’ anything either. Say, how do you 
get this way? What’s the big idea any- 
way?” 

“You see?” 

“Sure we see,’’ agreed the man called 
Charlie. ‘‘We see a known crook and— 
somebody we don’t know, talkin’ in front 
of a bank just when there are a lot of bank 
jobs goin’ on. We see that all right. 
What’s your name?” 

“Joseph Y. Callahan. Here is my card.” 


“Toledo, eh?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Callahan shortly, 
“Toledo.” 


The man called Charlie tapped the card 
against a blunt forefinger. 

“Who’s the mayor of Toledo?” he de- 
manded suddenly. 

“Really,” said Mr. Callahan, “I must 
insist that this farce come to an end.’”’ But 
he fingered the moisture which lay in his 
right palm nervously. “‘Take me into the 
bank and # 

“What county is Toledo in?” 

“ Really bo 8 

The youth laughed outright. 
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The heavy man interposed. “‘You may 
be all right, Mr. Callahan. You may be 
just what you say. Maybe you never saw 
the Dakota Kid before and you were really 
goin’ into the bank to take care of some 
business just like you said. And maybe it is 
only because you have a short memory 
that made you hesitate to name the mayor 
of the town you live in—an’ the county in 
which it stands.” 

“‘T simply refuse to be bullied,”’ said Mr. 
Callahan with dignity. 

“Tn that case,’’ the heavy man went on, 
““it seems to me the best thing to do is for 
all of us to ride down to headquarters and 
talk this little matter over with the captain. 
Get it all straightened out without any fuss 
or commotion, eh, Charlie?” 

Charlie nodded. ‘Shall we call the 
wagon?”’ 

Mr. Joseph Y. Callahan took a quick 
step backward. The ruddy health drained 
from his face. ‘‘ Listen to me, you fellows,” 
he said tensely. “‘As detectives engaged in 
the business of running down crooks you 
may be within your rights in arresting 
this—this man, whom you apparently 
know as a criminal. You may be entirely 
within your rights in calling a patrol wagon 
and taking him to police headquarters to be 
questioned. But when you threaten a de- 
cent citizen as you threaten me by attempt- 
ing to call a patrol wagon and compelling 
me to ride with a known criminal you are 
taking some pretty big chances—not only 
with your job, but with a damage suit for 
false arrest. It will take you just a few min- 
utes to step into this bank with me and 
prove to your entire satisfaction that I am 
just what I say Iam. That when accosted 
by you I was just about to enter the bank 
to borrow twelve thousand dollars—and 
that I am a customer of this bank and have 
been for some time. Take your choice.” 

The detective called Charlie, a thin man 
with a face as lowering as a mackerel sky, 
shifted uneasily. But the heavy man stood 
his ground. 

“T tell you what we’ll do, Mr. Callahan. 
You tell us the name of the mayor of 
Toledo and we’ll go into the bank.” 

Mr. Callahan gulped—then smiled. 
“All right,”’ he assented. “‘The name is 
Mack.” 

The thin detective grinned triumphantly. 

“Tt ain’t. It’s Parker,’’ he snapped. 

“You're right at that,’’ assented Mr. 
Callahan, ‘‘and I am wrong. Mack, now 
that I think of it—is—is a member of the 
council.”’ 

The grin of the thin detective expanded. 

“Tt ain’t Parker either. I thought you 
were lyin’. I don’t know what his name 
is—and neither do you.” 

“We go to the station,” the heavy de- 
tective decided. 

“At least I might be allowed to call a 
Geuxlon 

“Sure, if you pay for it.” 

“In the end,’ observed Mr. Callahan 
grimly, ‘“‘we shall see who shall pay for this 
outrage.’’ But his upper lip was covered 
with tiny crystal drops. 
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HE taxi drew up to the curb. The 
heavy man was the last to enter. 
“Police headquarters,’ he said shortly. 
Mr. Callahan dropped back into the cor- 

ner of the cab and wiped his brow. The 

youth was lighting a limp cigarette ex- 
tracted from a limp package. 

“What are you carrying in the leather 
envelope— Mr. Callahan?” 

“Bonds,” said Mr. Callahan briefly. 

“Where did you get them?” 

“Bought them.” 

“Where were you taking them?”’ 

“To the bank. To be used as collateral 
ona loan, which I had arranged this morn- 
ing.” 

“Suppose you let me examine them,” 
suggested the heavy detective. 

“T refuse to ——” 

“Hand them over,” advised the heavy 
man calmly. ‘Now.’ 

Mr. Callahan did so and moistened his 
dry lips as he did so, 
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The heavy man went through the wallet 
with the ease of long experience. 

“All yours?” 

Yess 

The heavy man sat in silence as the cab 
slid around a corner, the wallet open across 
his fat knees, his brow creased in heavy 
thought. 

“‘Charlie,’”’ he said finally, ‘how would 
it be if we were to stop at the Bankers’ 
Mutual Protection office and check the 
numbers of these bonds—just in case they 
might be stolen?”’ 

“A good idea.’ The slim detective 
leaned forward and redirected the cab 
driver. 

Mr. Joseph Y. Callahan sat calmly gaz- 
ing out of the window as if the matter of 
checking the serial numbers of his bonds 
was a matter of small moment, but the 
scene without was but a blurred screen 
against which his mind buffeted like a mill 
race. 

“You’re sure this man you call the Da- 
kota Kid is a known criminal?” 

Without a word the heavy man—his 
name was Rice—handed over a sheet of 
coated stock. On it were two Bertillon pic- 
tures and a brief description of the Dakota 
Kid together with the announcement that 
he was wanted for the crimes listed below. 
Mr. Joseph Y. Callahan looked at the pic- 
tures again, then folded the sheet and 
handed it back silently. 

“Satisfied?” 

Mr. Callahan nodded. 

But the youth was scornful. He pro- 
tested that the pictures and description, to 
say nothing of the crimes mentioned, were 
all wet. ‘‘An’ then some.” 

“Shut up,’ Rice commanded. ‘We're 
here. You get out first, Charlie, and then 
the Kid. I’ll follow—after Mr. Callahan.” 

They moved slowly into the building. 
With calm eyes Mr. Joseph Y. Callahan 
gazed swiftly and speculatively about. 
The lobby was apparently a blind one with 
only the two open doors turning into the 
street. 

The foursome entered an express ele- 
vator and alighted at the sixteenth floor. 
Once more Mr. Joseph Y. Callahan eyed 
the arrangement with a speculative eye, 
but a firm hand at his elbow propelled him 
forward. He tried to catch the eye of the 
Dakota Kid, but that individual presented 
nothing but a section of dirty panama and 
a bit of flaming purple necktie to his line of 
vision. Before a plain door of ground glass 
far down the corridor the group stopped. 

“Suppose we leave the Kid and Mr. 
Callahan in here while we make the exam- 
ination.” 

Rice considered this. ‘‘No,’’ he decided. 
“They know the Kid and his record. We'll 
take him along to the main office. But it is 
still possible Mr. Callahan may be all he 
says he is—even with his short memory for 
mayors.” 

Mr. Callahan winced, but the idea of be- 
ing left in a room alone did not meet with 
his disapproval. 

“Thank you, Rice,” he said, “for spar- 
ing me another indignity you are going to 
regret to your dying day.” 

“Sure thing. This way.’’ The slim de- 
tective opened the door and stood aside. 
Mr. Callahan moved forward. The door 
closed behind him and the key turned 
softly in the lock. The footsteps moved 


along the hall for a moment, then halted as, 


a door slammed. Then silence. 

With three strides Mr. Joseph Y. Calla- 
han was across the room. Hardly had the 
echo of the closing door died away before 
he had opened the window and was gazing 
down into the narrow cafion below. He 
stepped back into the room and gazed 
about it. Two chairs and a single well-worn 
desk. A calendar hanging at a crazy angle 
on the wall. A door leading somewhere to 
the left, closed and locked from the other 
side. He crossed the room to the door lead- 
ing into the lobby and shook it tentatively. 
The lock did not rattle. He felt the edges 
of the panel around the ground glass. 

He moved back to the window. Just be- 
low the window a narrow ledge ran around 
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the building. It was nearly eight 
wide but sloped downward. O1 
side the ledge ran by two exposec 
then curved in, evidently to 
wing ended. But from the be 
that wing Mr. Callahan could g 
black iron of a fire escape as it 
downward. 

He wet his lips and gazed doy 
cafion far below. Steps poun 
the corridor and tightened th 
around his heart. But they pas: 
passing quite evidently brought 
sudden decision. Mr. Callahan 
of the dusty chairs and quickl 
his glistening shoes. After careft 
ing the few valuables which hi 
vest contained he removed bo 
and hung them over the back o 
chair. Then he returned to tk 
With one foot resting on the slop 
the other firmly anchored withir 
he tested the supports which he 
dow awning in place. They held 
face of vigorous pressure. 

With a grim smile on his face 
han slid through the window, ar 
the awning supports sent a gr 
forward in search of the row of 
brick corbeling which embellishe 
between the windows. As near. 
judge, the distance to the fire 
eighteen feet, with the corbelin; 
to support him over the distane 

For a big man Mr. Joseph ¥ 
moved with more than average 
he moved his smile grew less g 
reached the-iron rail of the fire 
kissed the tips of his blackenex 
the general direction of Mr. Ri 
and the Dakota Kid. 

“Good-by,”’ he breathed. “I 
in Toledo.” 

The alley below was deserted 
ment. To the left a small shed t 
crete blocks apparently existed 
purpose, at the moment, of 
man without shoes or coat unt 
made the lack less noticeable. 

The door of the shed was ¢ 
rough partition ran across the r 
was filled with the odds and en 
construction. A single window: 
of dirty light over empty kegs 
shovels. Carefully Mr. Calla 
the added shelter which th 
afforded. With his back again 
tition and his head eased by al 
ment sack, Mr. Callahan sat de 
Sat down and dozed. 


A murmur of voices awakenec 
were whispering on the other 
partition almost at his elbow. 

“Tt took you an awful while 
out of that damn building, Joe. 
we beat it the minute we closed 

“How did we know what he: 
soon as he realized the door was 
the room wasn’t used? The b 
easy stages was slower, but it 
out safe and sound, didn’t it?” 

“T’ll say it did, ol’-timer.” 

The voice stirred Mr. Cal 
twisted carefully. 

“We'll split the stuff up here 
one at a time back through the 
the old Capital Building. C 
Kid!” 

Gently Mr. Callahan arose t 
The operation was rather painf 
have a way of being rough. ( 
applied his eye to a crack in tl 

In the dirty half light he sa 
the detective called Charlie, a 
kota Kid bending over a leathe 

“Pushin’ this stuff ain’t so § 
plained the Kid. 

“Tt ain’t at that,’ said the 

The slim man with the mackt 
an inspiration. “Say, lissen,”’ h 
“Don’t split the stuff a-tall. ( 
burg there is a fellow that make 
of slipping this kinda stuff out 
it over to him.” 

““What’s his name?” inquit 
kota Kid. 

“Ambrose,” said the slim m 
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FN we took bran out of the bad-tasting 
dicine class and made it good to eat, a 
a need was squarely met. 

jars there had been an urgent need for a 
t: bulk food that would offset the dangers 
| elimination, a condition induced by the 
11 habits of modern civilization. 


sians recommended bran because it sup- 
li intestine with required bulk and enabled 
lcharge digestive waste promptly without 
«stimulus of drug laxatives. 


however, i is effective only if eaten regu- 
his was the stumbling-block. Raw bran 
ch and dry and tasteless. It could not be 
r every individual. Nobody liked bran 
> had the fortitude to eat it regularly 
10 accomplish the desired results. 


So we made bran palatable 


fa national dietary need, we perfected 
lan Flakes. We included with the natural 
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bran other nutritious parts of wheat. We refined 
and perfected it and flavored it with malt-syrup 
and salt. The result was a wonderful health food 
—bran in a form that everybody liked. 


Laboratory experiments proved that Post’s 
Bran Flakes had the natural laxative properties 
necessary to establish regular habits and that it 
could be eaten regularly without tiring the palate. 


Now everybody likes bran 


If you tried to eat bran in its old-fashioned form 
and have become prejudiced against it because of 
your experience, we want you to try Post’s Bran 
Flakes. Unless you are the exception you will prefer 
it to almost any cereal you have ever tasted. 


Served with milk or cream, with fruits or berries 
in season, it is a delicious breakfast dish. You 
would eat it gladly for its goodness alone even if 
you did not know it is so good for you. 


If you want to vary the uses of Post’s Bran 
Flakes, try it in muffins, cookies or bread. It 


Aas an ounce 
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BRAN-that’s good to eat! — 


is the best bran cooking ingredient of all. 


When you are traveling ask for Post’s Bran 
Flakes at restaurants, hotels and on the dining- 
cars. Here it can always be obtained in individual 
“Ounce of Prevention” packages, wax-wrapped 


to keep the flakes fresh and crisp and pure. 
The bran that performs a dual purpose 


In addition to its naturally laxative qualities, 
Post’s Bran Flakes also brings to the body impor- 
tant food elements such as phosphorus, iron, car- 
bohydrates, protein and the essential vitamin-B. 


Get in the habit of eating Post’s Bran Flakes 
regularly at your house. Order two or three 
packages at a time from your grocer and see to it 
that every member of the family gets his “Ounce 
of Prevention” every day. 


You will really be surprised what a difference 
this will make to the family’s health. Regular 
habits will be established and the bottles of pills 


and laxatives can be given a needed vacation. 


Send for ‘‘An Ounce of Prevention a free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our booklet showing different ways of serving Bran. 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 10-31, Battle Creek, Mich. Makers of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Flakes, Post Toasties (Doudle-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, and Grape-Nuts. If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, Ont. 
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Mrs. Hunt referred. During the day, how- 
ever—Sam was that day at the orchard— 
she thought about what Mrs. Hunt had said, 
and the habitual grimness of her expression 
hardened, so that Newt, eating his noonday 
meal with his mother, understood that 
something was amiss and held his tongue, 
and afterward took care to keep out of her 
way until suppertime. 

Sam came home to supper, and when 
they had finished eating, it was Mrs. Dun- 
nack who brought the matter which filled 
all their thoughts into the open. She said 
to her younger son, “Sam, you ain’t had 
much to say about Linda lately.” 

Newt understood what was coming, and 
he gathered his resources to meet the situa- 
tion. Sam finished his cup of tea, pushed 
back his chair from the table. 

“No, that’s so,’”’ he said carelessly. 
ain’t happened to.” 

Mrs. Dunnack looked at her elder son. 
“You’ve been going over there, ain’t you, 
Newt?” she demanded. 

He said definitely, “‘ Yes.” 

Sam got up. “I guess I’ll walk down to 
the store,’ he explained a little uneasily. 

“You set a spell,’’ his mother urged. ‘“‘I 
want to talk to you and Newt.” 

But Sam smiled at her and shook his 
head. ‘‘There ain’t nothing to talk about,”’ 
he replied. 

“That’s for me to decide,” she told him. 

His tone was perfectly good-natured, but 
it had a definiteness in it which surprised 
Newt a little. ‘‘No,” said Sam. ‘No, I 
guess I’ll go along to the store.”’ 

Newt watched his mother, expecting her 
to overrule Sam, to make him stay. But 
she did not do so. 

Sam took his hat and went out of the 
door, and Newt was suddenly a little afraid 
of being left alone with the grim old woman. 

He, too, got up. 

“T guess I’ll go along,”’ he said. 

She replied crisply, “‘Newt, you sit 
down.” 

“T kind of felt like a walk,” he replied 
uncertainly. 

“Sit down!” she said again. Her tone 
was like steel, and Newt decided it were as 
well not to oppose her, so he resumed his 
seat. She attacked him straightforwardly. 
“Newt,” she said, ‘you been cutting in on 
Sam and Linda.” 

He protested at this way of putting it. 
“Sam wan’t there to be cut in on!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T been expecting him and Linda to get 
married any time here for four or five 
years,” Mrs. Dunnack told him. 

“T asked Sam,”’ Newt retorted; ‘‘I asked 
Linda too. He told me they never had any 
notion of getting married, and she said the 
same thing.” 

“Of course they told you so!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You don’t expect them to tell 
you all their affairs, do you? Anybody but 
a fool could see the way things was between 
them; and you ain’t a fool, Newt.” 

Newt made a gesture of deprecation. ‘“‘I 
asked Sam before I said a word to her,”’ he 
repeated. ‘There was no call for me to do 
more than that. If he wanted me to stay 
away from her he could have said so.” 

“You have been hanging around her, 
then?” Mrs. Dunnack challenged. 

Newt, knowing himself in the wrong, be- 
came a little angry. “Yes, I have,” he re- 
plied. 

“You trying to go between Sam and 
her?’”’ Mrs. Dunnack insisted. 

Newt tried to laugh. “There ain’t no 
question of that,” he said assuredly. “I 
told you so. Linda and me, we understand 
each other. We’re fixing to get married.” 

“Who says so?” his mother asked sharply. 

“T say so,” he reiterated, his voice rising 
with his own anger. 

“I guess she’ll have something to say 
about that,” Mrs. Dunnack prophesied. 

“She feels the same as I do,’’ he retorted. 

“That’s your story,” she said accusingly. 

“That’s her story, too,’ Newt replied. 
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Mrs. Dunnack leaned back in her chair 
and folded her arms across her bosom and 
looked piercingly at her son. ‘Newt, 
you're not going to do it,’’ she told him 
positively, and with a certain still.passion 
in her tones. 

Newt laughed in a harsh and mirthless 
way. “I am going to do it,” he replied, his 
voice almost a shout. 

“T’ll see to it you don’t,” she told him. 

He slapped his hand, palm down, on the 
table. ‘‘You can’t stop me, ma,” he re- 
turned. “If you had any sense you 
wouldn’t try it. You’re getting old and 
foolish. I come home here and I can see 
how things are. Pa gave Sam everything 
he had, and now all you can say is Sam 
this, and Sam that. The best you got for 
me is to work like a hired man in the mill. 
Well, that’s your say-so; it’s your mill, and 
I can’t stop you. But this is my business, 
and you can’t stop me.” 

“Newt Dunnack,” she told him very 
quietly, ‘‘don’t you raise your voice at me. 
You’re my son, and I know you, inside out. 
There’s not a thing in the world you’re not 
mean enough to do. You’d cheat the hair- 
pins out of my hair if I’d let you; and you’d 
sneak everything he’s got out of Sam if he’d 
let you. Sam’s just about good-natured 
enough to let you do it; but I’m not going 
to let you. I tell you right here and now 
this has got to be put a stop to.” 

The quiet resolution in her tones, and his 
abrupt realization of the bitterness with 
which she regarded him, provoked Newt 
to a blistering anger, accentuated by an 
uncontrollable alarm which her attitude in- 
spired in him. He strove to hide this weak- 
ness by bravado. He came stamping to his 
feet, and banged the table again and then 
again. 

“T know! I know!” he shouted. “You 
haven’t got any use for me. You’re all for 
Sam; I can see that plain enough. I’d 
never get anything around here if I was 
starving. But I’ve looked out for myself 
for ten years, and I can keep on doing it. 
You try to stop me marrying Linda, and 
all you’ll get out of it is your trouble for 
your pains.” 

He pressed both hands on the table and 
leaned forward, staring truculently down 
at her; but the little old woman simply sat 
where she was, and said in an icy tone, 
“T’ve said my say.” 

“And I’ve said mine,” said Newt. 

He waited for her to speak again, glar- 
ing at her, trying to force her to turn her 
eyes away from his. But in the end his own 
eyes were the first to fall. He strove to 
make a virtue of this surrender, and picked 
up his hat and turned to the door. At the 
door he paused to have the last word. 

“That’s the end of that,” he said harshly. 

She did not speak, and he went out and 
shut the door behind him, and stood on the 
step for a moment tremblingly. He tried 
to reassure himself by directing bitter re- 
proaches at his mother, but his own words 
lacked conviction. He found that he was 
perspiring, and he wiped the sweat from 
his brow. 

Then because he could no longer stand 
still, he moved away from the house and 
started down the slope toward the mill. 
The bulk of the old building seemed to 
await him with a certain malignant antici- 
pation. He paused irresolutely, conscious 
of feeling something like a menace in its 
silence and its shadows, and in the end he 
turned aside and gave it a wide berth, and 
reached the road and strode away. 

He was not going anywhere in particular, 
but he did not wish to return to the house 
until his mother should have gone to bed. 


XI 
INGE and his mother did not again 
come to the point of an open discussion 
of his conquest of Linda. Mrs. Dunnack 
had, it appeared, no heart for any further 
remonstrance, and Newt, who had not yet 
matured his plans, was in the meantime 


quite willing to await events and choose his 
own moment for reopening the matter. So 
something like an armistice prevailed; they 
met at meals and in their movements to, 
and fro about the house; they spoke of 
commonplace things; and whenever it was 
possible they avoided being left alone to- 
gether. Newt thought that Mrs. Dunnack 
and Sam had talked about himself and 
Linda. One night after he had gone to bed 
he heard the murmur of their voices from 
his mother’s room. But he had a shrewd 
understanding of his brother’s character, 
and this led him to believe that Sam would 
do everything in his power to persuade his 
mother to keep hands off. Sam had, Newt 
reminded himself, curious ideas; he would 
feel, the elder brother decided, that if 
Linda preferred Newt to himself there was 
nothing to be done but accept the situation. 
Newt smiled at the thought of Sam thus 
forced into taking Newt’s part in the un- 
spoken conflict between them. He de- 
spised Sam for this passivity, for this 
unwillingness to use the weapons that were 
ready to his hand. For Newt did not dis- 
guise from himself the obvious fact that 
Sam had a certain ascendancy over Mrs. 
Dunnack; could if he chose persuade her 
to expel Newt bag and baggage from the 
old house on the knoll above the mill. 

Mrs. Dunnack did indeed make some 
small move in this direction. She said to 
Newt one day after lunch, when Sam was 
away at the orchard, “How much longer 
you going to be around, Newt?” 

“Why, I haven’t made any plans about 
going back,” he assured her, his tone 
hearty. 

“T should think you’d have business 
that’d need you,” she urged. 

“T put things in shape before I came 
away,’’ he explained. ‘No reason I can’t 
stay as long as I want to.” 

She considered this in silence, busy scrap- 
ing the dishes in the sink. ‘What sort of 
business you in, Newt?” she inquired at 
last. 

He shook his head. “Complicated; sort 
of thing you wouldn’t understand, ma,” he 
assured her. “A kind of an accounting 
business, figuring costs and the like.”’ 

“There ain’t a thing for you to do around 
here,’’ she urged. ‘You could just as well 
go back any time you wanted to.” ; 

“Oh, U'll stay till I get things going 
right,” he assured her largely. “I’m just 
getting the mill to where it will make some 
money for you.”’ 

“We can get along,” she persisted; but 
he waved her aside. 

“You need me more than you realize, 
ma,” he told her. “‘You’re older than you 
imagine. You need somebody around here 
with a head on them.” 

“I got Sam,” she said stubbornly. 

He laughed. ‘‘Sam’s all right,’ he 
agreed. ‘‘I like Sam. But I’d hate to have 
him running my business for me. No, ma, 
you quit a-worrying about when I’m going. 
I’ll stay long as I’m needed, you can figure 
on that.” 

She was silenced, but he perceived that 
she was not yet convinced. So that night 
while they all sat at supper, Newt, count- 
ing on his understanding of his brother’s 
point of view, put the question up to the 
younger man. 

“Ma thinks I might as well be getting 
back,’’ he told Sam. ‘Guess she feels I’m 
spending more time up here than I can af- 
ford. I been telling her she needs us to take 
care of things for her.’ 

Sam took a deep draft from his cup of 
tea. 

“Oh, I guess ma’s glad you’re here all 
right,” he declared. 

Newt chuckled. ‘Well, you know ma, 
when she gets an idea into her head.” He 
went around the table to his mother’s side 
and put an arm across her shoulders. 
“What’s the use of having sons if they 
don’t take care of you, anyway, ma?” he 
demanded in a tone loudly tender. 


“T ain’t so helpless as a body’d tk 
retorted acidly, ‘‘to hear you talk 
“You bet you’re not,” he 
“You're as spry as they make th 
the same, I expect you're glad to 
around.”’ He glanced at Sam. . 
it didn’t make any difference, n 
for a spell,” he explained. “But I 
thinks I’m just saying that. You 
go back if there was any need.” He 
“Too much Mudie in me to let my 
go to pot. You ought to know tk 
Mrs. Dunnack replied to this o 
tightening of the clasp of her arr 
her bosom; and Sam said good-n 
“Newt’ll go when he’s a mind 
Might as well let him say the wor 
Newt could not fail to be plea 
his success in handling this situat 
have been forced to go away ni 
though he might have taken Lit 
him, would have meant the destr 
his projects and his plans; and } 
full of plans. He might have deri 
small satisfaction from the con 
Linda; but after all, there were ot} 
better worth striving after. So h 
and on the surface his was the part 
who sacrifices himself for the sake. 
He played to perfection the réh 
subordinating his own vastly mor 
tant affairs to the more or less px 
cerns of his mother. If this irk 
Dunnack she controlled her im 
permitted herself to be ruled by Sai 
ion, and held her tongue. ) 
It was only after the incident w: 
that Newt fully realized how defi 
been the peril to his designs; his r 
so great that he threw himself ey 
vigorously into the prosecution of ] 
About the mill where he dealt wi 
Faller, he no longer said, “Ma thin 
best do so and so.” He named hi 
the authority; he spoke more bo 
gave his instructions in curt phras 
this, do that,” he ordered; and if 
mands were questioned, he silencec 
tion by saying sharply, ‘I’ve mad 
mind.” He and Herb were in mot 
constant conflict, Faller becomii 
and more insistent that the mill s 
should be repaired or rebuilt, the 
placed as a whole. But Newt he 
policy of patching and mending, 1 
floor became as much like a pa 
quilt, old slabs nailed roughly ac 
weaker places, as like a respectak 
When the roof developed a bad 
rectly above the saw, Newt did bu 
dle of shingles and permit Faller | 
repairs. But he negatived Faller 
proposals. i 
“Long as the old shack stan 
keeps the rain out, what more 
want?’’ he demanded. . 
“Man can’t walk across the floo: 
tripping and falling down,” Fal 
tested. iY 
“Watch where you step,” N 
vised good-naturedly. “That’s e 
to do.” | 
He had, one evening, a letter fror 
ley, and this put him in high spirit 
ing as it did the beginning of th 
project to which in his thoughts 
now quite definitely committed. 
ceived the letter from the han 
Wattles in the store; and he read it 
his elbows upon the glass showe 
contained the cigars and candy. 
Cheatley wrote that he had come 
Harbor, that he would be there 
should be required. Newt grinned ¥ 
isfaction. ; f 
When he had finished reading | 
and folded it to stuff it into his 
something on the glass surface 0 
case caught his eye. He percei 
was a dime, which some cust 
have laid there in payment for a f 
chase and which had escaped Andy 
tion. Newt looked at the coin, 
(Continued on Page 107 
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a{indy, tying up a five-pound bag 
. the counter in the rear. Will 
in his office at the back of the 
Dan, his son, was gone down 
sack of feed. There was thus no 
the counter, and the men who 
r it about the store were paying 
dattention. With a gesture as 
yssible, Newt picked up the coin, 
o1,e thrust his hand into his trou- 
the dime went along. The cir- 
1, gave him a feeling of immense 
ad assurance. Dimes had always 
- nunlucky; never in his life had 
4 1e—the phrase was his own—as 
iis case. He had found pennies, 
qarters, even a half dollar once 
2; and once he had picked up on 
sia Boston a pocketbook contain- 
|; dollars in bills. But he had 
jadime. The fact that this bit 
hl at length come his way made 
{at the fates were relenting; that 
ine which had hitherto attended 
his associations with the small 
i had turned. 
Iways averages up in the end,” 
d himself. ‘“‘And if that’s so, I 
»2 in for a good run of it now.” 
left the store that night, Will 
arked on the fact that Newt had 
-more than usually jovial and 


tied. 

_ like things was going to suit 
e iggested, and the others indiffer- 
1d. 
siriendly kind of aman,’’ Chet Mc- 
marked. ‘‘Notlike his grandpa.” 
adie never had a good word for 
7, Will Belter agreed. ‘‘He’d cuss 
o, sir, Newt ain’t like him. He’s 
(ing about something.” 
dine said thoughtfully, ‘‘I’d as 
\ a mean man swear at me. I 
to look for, then.” 

r see any pa’ticular meanness in 
et protested charitably. 
ars that grin to keep you from 
iladine replied. 
alking along the road back to the 
2>no thought to what they might 
bf him. His right hand, in his 
ocket, fondled the dime affec- 
yand once or twice he touched his 
il there the letter from Doctor 
(ie thoughts were busy, consid- 
i his next step should be, deciding 
ty bring Cheatley to Fraternity so 
> hysician might see Mrs. Dun- 
éor himself those evidences of an 
lind which Newt had persuaded 
Te sO apparent in his mother. 
2m presented some difficulties. 
cat announce his purpose, was 
1 to show his hand until Doctor 
yhould have heen persuaded to 
1s OWn estimate of Mrs. Dun- 
(dition. He weighed the matter 
ly, walking slowly toward the 
oy the mill. 
me toward him along the road, 
laring into his face; and Newt 
ler his breath at the inconven- 
kept steadily ahead, yielding no 
ling himself that the car would 

‘nasidefor him. But the car did 
ide. It may have been driven by 
 gster who took a delight in ac- 
> challenge of Newt’s obstinacy. 
3 light at him, even edging a little 
side of the road; and at the last 
toment Newt surrendered and 
¢«mbling leap flung himself out of 


ers chanced, there was at the 
ditch, fairly deep, its bottom 
hstones; and Newt, blinded by 
fell into this ditch painfully. His 
» between two stones; he pitched 
A his hands; and his hands and 
43 skinned and torn and his ankle 
twisted. The car went by with- 
a ribald and derisive shout from 
floated back to him as Newt 
iself out of the ditch upon the 
His ankle throbbed with pain 


i. it refused to bear his 
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weight as he went hobbling homeward, 
abusing his own ill fortune. 

Once, when he stopped to rest, gasping 
and sweating with anguish, he remembered 
the dime in his pocket; and he thought 
venomously that that particular hoodoo 
still pursued him, and drew out the small 
coin and flung it into the thicket beside the 
road, heard it strike against a branch and 
rebound and fall. By and by he went 
lamely onward. 

Mrs. Dunnack was in the kitchen when 
he came to the door. Sam was that night 
away. His mother stared at Newt’s en- 
trance, stood still to watch him hobble into 
the room, and at last asked with a sugges- 
tion of stifled anxiety in her tone, “‘What 
you done to yourself, Newt?” 

“Car knocked me into the ditch,” he ex- 
claimed, through set teeth. 

She came quickly toward him, holding 
out her hands. ‘Set yourself,’”? she com- 
manded. ‘‘You hurt bad? Let me tend 
you.” 

He was in no mood to take advantage of 
this softening on her part. ‘‘Don’t touch 
me,”’ he said harshly. ‘“‘I guess you’d be as 
well pleased if I was killed. I can take care 
of myself. Give me some hot water.” 

She drew back silently, turned away from 
him, brought the basin and the kettle from 
the stove, and watched without comment 
while he bathed his foot and ankle. He had, 
thus engaged, an inspiration; and he seized 
upon it at once. ‘‘Got to have a doctor,” 
he declared. ‘‘Bone’s broke, I guess.”’ 

“T’ll ask Gay Hunt to telephone for 
Doctor Crapo,” she suggested. 

He shook his head. ‘Don’t want any 
country doc. There’s a friend of mine in 
East Harbor for a vacation. Telephone to 
him.” 

‘‘What’s his name?”’ she asked. 

“He won’t charge me anything,” he told 
her. “‘We can put him up overnight. He’s 
boarding at Lock’s. Telephone him there. 
His name’s Cheatley.”’ 

She nodded and went obediently out of 
the door, drawing her shawl over her head 
to shut out the night air. When she was 
gone Newt relaxed his ministrations to his 
ankle. He grinned a little, even regretted 
that he had thrown away the dime. “ Piece 
of luck, after all,’’ he decided; and when 
she came back to say that Gay Hunt had 
talked to Cheatley himself, and that the 
doctor promised to come at once, Newt 
nodded, hiding his exultation. Mrs. Dun- 
nack offered to help him upstairs to bed; 
but Newt shook his head. 

“Fetch a blanket,’”’ he told her. ‘‘I’ll lie 
down on the couch in the dining room.” 

She tried, in an awkward and uncertain 
way, to make him comfortable there; but 
Newt was indifferent to her ministrations. 
He told her she might as well go to bed, but 
she refused to do this. 

“T’ll stay and let the doctor in,”’ she said, 
“T wish’t Sam was here.” 

“T don’t,” Newt told her. Then he 
groaned with the pain.  ‘‘Gad, it hurts!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Want I should rub it?” 
doubtfully. 

“‘All I want you to do is leave it alone,” 
Newt retorted. ‘‘That’s all for you to do.” 

His mother withdrew to the kitchen, and 
Newt was left alone in the dining room. 
After a considerable time he heard an auto- 
mobile turn into the yard and stop near the 
door, and his mother opened the door. 
Newt imagined her waiting there, silhou- 
etted against the light of the lamp which 
she had turned low. She would have her 
shawl over her head, and its lines would 
accentuate the narrow and acrid contours 
of her countenance. He thought she must 
present just-such a picture as he would have 
desired. Then he heard Cheatley’s voice, 
and his mother and this man came into the 
dining room. 

Doctor Cheatley was not an impressive 
figure. He was rather slight than other- 
wise, with a certain suggestion of furtive- 
ness in his bearing; and the skin of his face 
faintly reflected the lamplight, as though it 
were a little oily. The history of his rela- 
tions with Newt is a somewhat unsavory 
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one, not worth repeating; it is enough to 
say that they understood each other; that 
Doctor Cheatley had no illusions about 
Newt, and that Newt thoroughly under- 
stood his friend. 

But they greeted each other now with a 
hearty warmth; and the doctor asked, 
“Well, what have you been doing to your- 
self, old man?” 

“Some fool kid driving a car knocked me 
into a ditch,’’ Newt explained. ‘Got a frac- 
ture in that ankle, I guess, by the feeling.” 

Doctor Cheatley laid aside his hat and 
opened his bag and took out a bit of gauze 
with a professional air. ‘‘Didn’t come 
up here to practice,” he said jocularly. 
“Thought I was on a vacation. I think you 
did it on purpose, to make me work.” 

Mrs. Dunnack asked, “Anything you 
want I should get for you, doctor?”’ 

He shook his head gravely. ‘‘Not a 
thing, ma’am. I'll have him more com- 
fortable in a minute.” 

Newt said, ‘‘ You go on upstairs, ma, and 
fix up my room for doc. I’m going to make 
him stay all night.” 

“T don’t want to bother you,’’ Doctor 
Cheatley urged. 

Mrs. Dunnack said quietly, ‘‘The bed’s 
allmade. I guess he won’t mind using your 
sheets.” 

“No need of your staying up,’’ Newt in- 
sisted. “‘You go along.”’ He tried to con- 
trol the impatience in his tones. 

“Well, if you don’t need me,’”’ Mrs. Dun- 
nack agreed. 

“Go right ahead, ma’am,’’ Doctor Cheat- 
ley assured her. 

“Tl turn out the kitchen lamp,”’ she 
told them. ‘“‘You can carry this one out if 
you need light there.’’ 

“All right, all right, ma,’’ Newt replied. 
“Good night.” 

She made a little sound that might have 
been a response to this, then went into the 
kitchen and extinguished the lamp there, 
and they heard her go through the dark- 
ened hall to the stairs, and up. 

Cheatley said reassuringly, ‘Nothing 
broken here, Newt. Little swelling, that’s 
all. Just astrain. It amounts to nothing.” 

Newt said cautiously, ‘‘Don’t talk too 
loud. I thought it would be a good chance 
to get you out here.”’ 

“‘T got your letter,” the doctor told him. 
“What are you figuring on?” 

Newt pointed with his thumb toward the 
ceiling. Overhead they could hear Mrs. 
Dunnack stirring. “Don’t she act queer to 
you?” 

‘“‘Not more than most,”’ Cheatley replied, 

‘“Making you sleep in my sheets? Turn- 
ing out the lamp?” 

The doctor laughed harshly. 
pretty tight yourself, Newt. 
Chae 

‘*She’s crazy on the subject,’’ Newt de- 
clared. 

Cheatley’s tone was provocative. 
seen lots crazier people than her.”’ 

Newt swore at him. ‘‘Cut the comedy, 
you blasted fool!’’ he commanded harshly. 
‘‘She’s older than anybody has a right to 
be and live; she owns a good sawmill here, 
and some real estate, and she’s got a box full 
of bonds in East Harbor. She needs some- 
body to take care of her.” 

“Take care of her property for her?” 
Cheatley amended slyly. 

“T think she does,’’ Newt declared. 

Cheatley lighted a cigarette. ‘‘Why, 
Newt,’ he remarked, “‘now that I consider 
the case, I should say it was my sober judg- 
ment that she was as crazy as a loon.” 

Newt grinned, and the doctor grinned. 
Then they sat for a little while without 
speech, listening to the movements. over- 
head as Mrs. Dunnack prepared for the 
night. 

When these sounds presently ceased they 
began to talk together again. They talked 
in lowered tones, not so much from any 
fear that Mrs. Dunnack might overhear 
what they said, but just because the night 
was still, and perhaps because that which 
they had to say to each other was not a 
thing to be shouted from the housetops. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Built like a Bull/ 


OFT as dressed Buckskin,® 

yet tough as leather. Warm 
and wind-proof; no shrinking, 
no fading, no scuffing up after 
washing. A. real Guarantee 
Bond tags along with each of 
these two husky Buck Skeins. 
They’re built like bulls to stand 
all the gaff you’ll give them. 


The SHIRT ( pictured above) 


Big, roomy, coat-style; oversize, army 
style, buttoned flap pockets; double 
stitched seams; snug fit collar; the 
Tuxedo of Outdoor Shirts. 

Buck Skein Junior for boys, too. 


The JACKET (Illustrated here) 


Heavy outdoor 
shirt and sweat- 
er rolledin one. 
Made of double 
weight Buck 
Skein. Roomy , 
but shapely. 
Oversize army 
style, buttoned 
flap pockets; 
double sewn 
seams; elastic 
knit pure wor- 
sted collar, 
wristlets and 
belt cut off shrill winds. Handsome, 
warm, and wears for years. Made 
also with regular shirt collar and 
adjustable cuffs if you like them bet- 
ter. For men. women and children. 
First ask your dealer, or use my cou- 
pon below. 


ERIE ET TI 
«Buck Skein Joe, clo Lustberg, Nast &Co.. 
331 Broadway, New York City 
See that I get Check Here 
* A Buck Skein SHIRT at $4. O 
“A Buck Skein Jacket at $6.50 0 
‘ Neck band Chet 
Enclosed check 0 or Money Order O 
Send me Buck Skein Booklet. O 
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NOT THIS— 
Long hours of arm-aching 
pressure due to irons that 
do not heat properly 
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The V-shaped Heating Unit 
of the ordinary Iron is too far 
from the edges to KEEP them 
HOT when they come in con- 
tact with damp cloth. 


October 


The Sunbeam’s All-Over 
Heating Unit comes to the 
very edge, maintaining con- 
stant and even heat where 
iron meets damp cloth. 


BETTER THIS— 
Pleasant ironing, finished 
early, with extra time for 

shopping or calling 


‘Shis Little Difference Between These Iron 
Takes Women Out of the Kitcher 
an Hour to Half a Day Earlier 


HE reason is this—the heating unit in the Sunbeam 

Iron extends all over the bottom—even to the very 
edges where an iron meets the damp cloth first. 

If it stopped short of the edges, as the units in or- 
dinary electric irons, the damp cloth would cool the 
Sunbeam too. Then the Sunbeam would not iron 
much faster than others. 

Our engineers took all kinds of irons apart, discov- 
ered what was wrong, then designed the Sunbeam to 
overcome these faults. 

They found that to make a heating unit that would 
come to the edges of the iron would require hand 
workmanship at double cost. But we knew a world 
of women would welcome such an iron, so we went 
ahead. And so it has proved. 

We have scores of letters from grateful Sunbeam 
users that tell how they go right on ironing until their 
work is done. No time lost, they say, waiting between 
pieces for an iron to reheat. 

Some state this saves them an hour, some two, some 
half a day. Much depends of course on the size of the 
ironing, but all get through far sooner than with other 
irons they have tried. 


Sunbeam Irons 
displayed in 
window of the 
Buffalo General 
Electric Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


we 


THE GUARANTEED ELECTRIC IRON 
IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $1 EXTRA 


And nearly all make mention of another vital point— 
that overheating does not harm the Sunbeam’s heating 
unit. One Public Service Co. reports that 70% of the 
repairs to ordinary irons are due to this. A woman for- 
gets to turn off the current until too late. Her iron 
won’t heat as before, nor hold its heat. 


Cheap irons plus the cost of repairs soon amount to 
more than the price of the Sunbeam, So the Sunbeam 
saves money, does beautiful work, and gets it done 
faster than the best iron previously made. 

Hence don’t accept any old-time iron and expect 
as good results. Sunbeam has been tested 5000 hours 
on steady current without burning out, 


That is more severe than 20 or 25 years’ service. 


If your dealer is out of Sunbeams, leave your order, 
The leading Public Service Companies also now fea- 
ture this iron. Write us if you have any difficulty 
getting it. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 


349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Delft-Bh 
Art-Ste 
Fire-Safe Case, 


1 the Underwrit 
Line Pe Rar Board of 
Underwriters and Good Housekeeping Instit 
To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron, this beautiful, practical cast 
less than cost. A $2.50 value for $1, but only when bought in com 
nation with the Sunbeam. Enables you to put away iron hot—no Wi 
ing while it cools. Keeps iron, cord and stand clean and safe, A 
always ready, always together when you want them. 
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| back on the couch, his bare foot 
his small wrinkled face shaping 
a patterns of wrinkles as he talked. 
rjheatley, smoking one cigarette 
aother, nodded and listened, and 
» shen spoke a word. His face shone 
npleasantly, in the lamplight. 

ij oices continued far into the night. 
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“)R CHEATLEY made, next day, 
) ove to return to East Harbor. He 
upstairs at last to sleep in Newt’s 
| came down to breakfast promptly 
», Newt spent the night on the 
ithe dining room; and when Mrs. 
} eame downstairs in the morning 
him still asleep and snoring heay- 
n stood for a moment looking down 
¢\ with a curiously questioning and 
71 look in her eyes; then returned 
chen and scraped the ashes out of 
» and lighted a fire. The noise she 
gakened Newt, and he rose and 
“30 the door. He had slept half- 
| presented now a disheveled and 
dive figure. But his greeting to 
< ovial. 
9 ing, ma!”’ he exclaimed. 
ydded. “Is your leg broke?’’ she 
| Did the doctor fix it?” 
jays the main thing is to let it 
»wt told her. ‘‘I’ll have to lie 
lie house for a day or two.” 
de stay all night?” 
s Yes, he’s going to set me on my 
gn,’ Newt explained, and went 
gut on the rest of his clothing. 
iinorning meal was as frugal as al- 
C2atley protesting that he never ate 
bakfast. He and Newt talked to- 
. the table, referring to mutual 
rinces, speaking largely; and Newt 
iis mother to discover whether she 
rerly impressed. 
.,unnack sipped at her coffee, her 
vred, taking no part in the conver- 
\fow and then Cheatley addressed 
airect question, but these inquiries 
a answered by a nod or ignored 
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reakfast, with the doctor’s help, 
fobled out on the stoop and sat 
l ithe sun there, and Cheatley sat 
it i) smoking innumerable cigarettes. 
iorning he announced that his 
‘jis exhausted, and took his car and 
jhe village for more. He was gone, 
unack thought, longer than there 
need of; and she said as much to 


ie he’s gone back to town,” she 


», guess not,” Newt assured her. 
‘obably talking to Will Bissell or 
or. He’s a great hand to talk to 
kes to get their point of view.” 

-,unnack did not, he thought, seem 
impressed with this explanation. 
D ceived that she disliked Cheatley, 
pleased him; it would, he knew, 
{manner to the other, make her 
7en more eccentric than she was. 
\y and by, Cheatley returned as 
Hi prophesied, he and Newt went 
t{ the mill together and remained 
| a time, watching the activity 
difened by the recurrent screech of 
vhich forever shattered the silence 
told Mudie place. Mrs. Dunnack 
- were used to this discordant 
| ey no longer noticed it; if it was 
id they were uneasy. But Newt, 
fhemiecoming, had found it occa- 
tksome and was just beginning to 
stomed to its startling reitera- 


»y thought the sound hideous; he 

/ ewt, as they turned back toward 
(> again, “That’s enough to drive 
} The! living with that in their ears 
ned. “Something in what you 
ian ‘he agreed. ‘But ma’s old, 
’s always been funny about 
‘ey ou talk to her this after- 


- of the way.” 
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Sam came home in time for the midday 
meal, and when he heard of Newt’s mishap 
he said sympathetically, “‘Why, that’s cer- 
tainly too bad. Who was it in the car, 
Newt? You know?” 

Newt shook his head. He had been so 
much absorbed in other matters that he 
had nursed no grudge against the driver of 
the machine. ‘‘Didn’t see,’’ he replied. 
“The lights blinded me till they were right 
on top of me; and I couldn’t see a thing 
when they went by. Too busy getting out 
of the way.” 

“Some kids, probably,’’ Sam suggested. 
“Most folks around here go pretty careful.” 

“No harm done,” Newt told him. ‘Hurt 
like time for a spell though.” 

Sam nodded. “I guess there’s nothing 
hurts any worse.’”’ He looked toward Cheat- 
ley. ‘Nothing broke, is there?” 

Cheatley said in his professional manner, 
“Not a thing to worry about, sir. He’ll be 
as good as ever in a day or two.” 

“That’s good,” Sam commented. His 
eyes rested on Cheatley for a moment, 
thoughtfully; then turned away and back 
to Newt again. “‘ You better keep off of it 
for a spell,’ he urged. “I was right worried 
when I heard about it.” 

“Who told you?”’ Newt asked. 

“Will Belter was at Trask’s as I come 
past on the way home,” Sam explained. 
“He was telling Trask, and he stopped me. 
Said you had a doctor from town. Said he 
talked to the doctor this morning at the 
store.” 

“The chap who asked so many questions, 
I expect,’’ Cheatley commented. — 

Newt laughed. ‘“‘That’d be Will.” 
looked at his brother. 
she?’’ he inquired. 

“She was listening,’’ Sam said slowly. 
“She was standing with Trask, listening.” 

“T’ll have to send her word I’m all right,” 
Newt said to himself. ‘‘I expect she’s wor- 
ried about me. You going back over today, 
Sam?’’ Sam shook his head. ‘‘She didn’t 
send any word, did she?’’ Newt asked. 

““Why, no, she didn’t happen to,’ Sam 
said mildly; and Newt found some secret 
amusement at his brother’s manner. ‘No, 
she didn’t say anything to me.” 

“T’ll go over to Hunt’s and telephone 
her,’”’ Newt decided. “‘No need of her 
worrying.” 

When they rose from the table he did not 
at once carry out this intention. While 
Mrs. Dunnack cleared away the dishes the 
three men sat talking for a space, then Sam 
bestirred himself. 

“Well, I’ve got to move,”’ he announced. 

“What you doing this afternoon?’”’ Newt 
asked. 

“Getting out some wood from up on the 
hill,’ Sam explained. ‘If you don’t want 
to use the horse.”’ 

Newt shook his head. “I guess I'll 
borrow doc’s car and drive over and see 


He 
‘Linda there, was 


Linda,” he explained. ‘‘Better than tele- 
phoning.’”’ He glanced at Cheatley mean- 
ingly. ‘Unless you want to drive me over, 


doc?” 

Cheatley shook his head. ‘I’m going to 
stay here and get acquainted with Mrs. Dun- 
nack,”’ he replied, smiling toward Newt’s 
mother. 

She stopped at his word and looked at 
him attentively, and then at her son; but 
after a moment she went about her work 
again, offering no protest at Cheatley’s 
intention. 

Sam, in due course, took the horse and 
cart, and went slowly up the hill through 
the unused pasture toward the woodlot. 
Newt drove away in Cheatley’s car, and the 
doctor was left with Mrs. Dunnack. Newt, 
departing, wished he might have been at 
hand to hear what followed; but he had de- 
cided it were wiser to leave Cheatley a free 
hand, to trust to the other’s adroitness. 
He knew the man, recognized the fact that 
Cheatley was as shrewd as he was unscru- 
pulous, and he could imagine the smooth, 
faintly patronizing tones with which the 
doctor would address his mother; could 
imagine Mrs. Dunnack’s reaction to this 
professional manner, and how curt her re- 
plies would be. As he approached the Trask 
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farm he put the matter out of his mind, 
satisfied his affairs were in good hands. 

When he drove into the farmyard Trask 
was as usual on the porch, and Linda ap- 
peared at the kitchen door. He waved his 
hand to them, shutting off the ignition as he 
did so. 

“Well, here I am,” he called. ‘Not as 
much of a cripple as you’d think.” 

Trask was pleased to see him. “Will 
Belter had you pretty near dead and buried,”’ 
he declared, and came toward the car as 
Newt alighted, and took the other’s arm to 
help him toward the porch. Newt exagger- 
ated his limp; but Linda still remained 
within the kitchen door, watching him 
without comment. He spoke to her laugh- 
ingly. 

“T expect you’ve been worried,” he said. 

She hesitated. “I didn’t know how bad 
you was hurt,” she confessed. “‘ Will Belter 
gets things too big sometimes.”’ 

“Good,” he applauded. ‘I’m glad you 
were sensible. Nothing very serious. Just 
one bone broken, and if I keep my weight 
off my foot the doctor says it will be all 
right in a day or two.” 

Trask said warningly, 
take it easy.” 

“T aim to,’’ Newt agreed. 
I’m not taking any chances.” 
““Where’s Mrs. Trask?” 

“Went to town today,’ 
“To see her sister.” 


“Yes, sir, 
He asked, 


“Linda the lady of the house, then?’’ | 
“T expect she | 
He looked over his | 


Newt remarked amiably. 
feeds you well, eh?” 
shoulder toward the door, but Linda had 
returned to her tasks, so he and Trask sat 
for a while, talking together; and he could 
hear Linda at her work in the kitchen. At 
length Trask bestirred himself. 

“Well, I got to chore around some. 
Guess you’d ruther talk to Linda anyway.” 

Newt laughed. “Well, you can’t blame 
me,” he retorted. 


Trask replied. | 


“You want to | § 


“Tl shift into the kitchen | 


and sit there while she’s busy. You go | 


along.” 


Trask helped him into the house, Newt 


making the most of his disability; and 
Linda, her arms dusted with flour, watched 
them in silence and without pausing in her 
work at the bread board. Then Trask took 
himself away, and Newt left his chair and 
went toward the girl and put his arm around 
her. 

“Tt won’t take but a kiss to cure me,” 
he said softly; and she permitted him to 
kiss her. Newt demanded from her no 
more than acquiescence; he was content 


that she should form the habit of permitting | 


him to do with her what he chose, content 
with the still submission which she gave him. 

“Sam told me you was worried about 
me,” he explained. 

She looked at him quickly. ‘I hadn’t 
any talk with Sam,” she protested. 

“He said you looked worried,’’ Newt as- 
sured her. 

‘Sam ain’t stopped here lately,’’ she con- 
fessed, a curious unhappiness in her tone. 
“T’ve seen him go by, but he don’t come in 
any more.” 


Newt perceived the distress behind her | 


words; he congratulated himself that he 
had estimated Sam correctly. 

“Probably he’s busy,’ he said care- 
lessly. ‘“‘Lot of work to do around home, 
and the orchard too. Probably he ain’t had 
time.” 


“He always did have time before,’’ she 
urged. 
He laughed reassuringly. ‘“‘Sam’s all 


right,’’ he told her. “‘He’s kind of dumb, or 
he’d have married as sweet a girl as you 


long ago. But he’s all right. Don’t you go 


finding fault with Sam.” 

“‘Tt’s just I’m used to seeing him around,”’ 
she said uncertainly. 

“Well, you'll see him around right 
along,” he assured her. ‘“‘I’ll probably 
have to look out for Sam, long as he lives. 
He’s a helpless kind of a man.” He ap- 
proached her again. ‘‘You know, I been 
figuring, and talking to ma,” he said. ‘I 
guess when we’re married ma’ll go to live 
with Sam. Or in East Harbor; or maybe 
she’ll go to Portland. You and me’ll have 
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replace a blown-out fuse. 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
the modern way of solving these 
problems—your home won’t be up- 
to-date without them. It’s as easy 
toreplacea fuseas to puta new bulb 
in an electric light socket. 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
placed in any room, hall or stair- 
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Handled and installed by electrical 
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writers’ Laboratories. 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
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the big house. I guess you’ll like being that 
near the village, won’t you?”’ 

“Where will Sam go?” she asked. 

“*He’s fixing to build a little house up by 
the orchard,” he explained. ‘‘But I guess 
ma figures we’ll want the old place to our- 
selves. Ma’s getting old, you know. She 
needs to be took care of, needs to be some- 
where where folks can look out for her. 
She’s queer, in some ways, you know; -but 
I’m fixing things so she’ll be took care of.”’ 

Linda caught a hidden meaning in his 
tone, looked at him with wide eyes. 
“What way do you mean?” she asked. 

Newt laughed. ‘“‘ Well, she’s old,’’ he ex- 
plained mildly. ‘‘You have to expect old 
folks will be queer. As soon as I get that 
fixed—why, then you and me will get mar- 
ried and move in. About a month from 
now, I expect.” 

She backed a little away from him, hands 
pressing the table behind her. “‘A month?”’ 
she repeated huskily. 

“Not more than that,’’ he assured her, 
pretending not to see the alarm so patent 
in hereyes. ‘‘Youdon’t mind waiting that 
long, do you?” 

She fumbled for words. 
Newt 

He laughed and approached her again 
and held her and kissed her. ‘‘ There, now! 
You leave it to me, Linda. I’ll take care of 
every single thing.” 

“T hadn’t any notion of marrying yet,” 
she protested. 

“You'll get used to it,’’ he assured her. 
“Yes, sir, by the time snow comes we'll be 
married and settled and all. Sam says he’s 
going to stand up with me.” 

““Sam?”’ she whispered. 

“Yes. He says he wants to. It was his 
idea, our having the big house. You just 
leave everything to me and Sam.” 

She fell silent and returned to her task; 
and Newt congratulated himself on his 
understanding of Linda. She was, he told 
himself, like so many other country girls, 
unable to find words for the thoughts and 
the feelings which filled her heart; she was 
possessed by a diffidence bred and nurtured 
in her; uncertain as well of her own heart 
as of her mind. He had no doubts of his 
ability to control her and to dominate her; 
the good-natured assurance which he af- 
fected robbed her of all confidence in her- 
self, silenced her protests, made it impossi- 
ble for her to combat him. He was satisfied 
of his power to imprison her in her own si- 
lences; told himself that though she might 
never come to love him, she would at least 
never express any other feeling. Such a life 
as she had led is not one calculated to in- 
spire self-confidence, and Linda had none 
of this quality in her. She found herself 
entrapped in a series of small surrenders, 
enmeshed in a bewildering net of circum- 
stances, led against her will along the path 
Newt desired her to take; and though she 
might in her thoughts and in the flood of 
her emotions revolt ever so bitterly against 
the future he opened out for her, she could 
discover no way of escape. With Sam as an 
active ally, she might have defended her- 
self; but Sam had withdrawn himself from 
her. She was alone, and Newt knew him- 
self too strong for her. He drove home at 
last that afternoon well satisfied with the 
dominion he had achieved over the girl. 

He and Cheatley had arranged that 
Cheatley should come to meet him; he 
picked up the doctor at the store, and 
drove on a little ways and then stopped the 
ear by the roadside while Cheatley re- 
ported his interview with Mrs. Dunnack 
that afternoon. The physician went into 
some detail in describing their conversa- 
tion, Newt listening keenly. 

“We can do it, all right,’’ Cheatley told 
Newt. ‘‘May have to get other men, but 
I can get them. But she’s a shrewd old nut, 
at that, Newt. I think she suspected what 
I was about.” 

Newt asked sharply, “Why?” 

“The way she watched me,” Cheatley 
replied. ‘And some of the things she said. 
She’s no fool, Newt.” 

Newt considered this, and. then he 
laughed. ‘‘ Well, what difference does that 


“Why, I—why, 
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make?” he demanded. ‘‘She’s going to 
know anyway.” He had a momentary 
tremor, thinking that it would be hard to 
face his mother if she indeed suspected 
what he had in mind. But he hardened him- 
self for this encounter. ‘‘We’ve got to ex- 
pect her to make a row,” he told Cheatley. 
““Sam, too, as far as that goes. But what 
can they do?” 

“There ought to be some other way to get 
around her,’’ Cheatley suggested. ‘‘She 
won’t live more than a few years.” 

Newt cried ferociously, ‘‘I don’t aim to 
sit around and wait for that, you blasted 
ass!” 

“All right,’’ Cheatley agreed. ‘‘Then 
throw ascare into her. Or talk her around.” 

““What’s the matter with you?”’ Newt 
demanded. “ Afraid to go through with it?” 

“You'll be kind of unpopular around 
here afterward.” 

Newt laughed scornfully. “I don’t give 
a hoot for that. You do your part; that’s 
all I’m asking of you.” 

Cheatley moved his hand in a gesture of 
submission. ‘‘ Well, it’s your funeral,” he 
replied; and Newt was restored to good 
nature again. 

“Sure it is,” he agreed. 
having a share when the time comes. 
go along.” 

He was, as they drove into the yard be- 
fore the house, again seized by that reluc- 
tance to encounter his mother; but Sam 
met them at the door, and Sam’s presence 
gave Newt courage. When they went into 
the house he went to his mother, busy at 
the kitchen table, and put his arm around 
her bent shoulders and kissed her. She was 
rigid and unyielding; but his warm and 
amiable tone wrapped her about and held 
her in silence. He watched her, seeking to 
discover whether Cheatley was right in 
thinking that she had understood the thing 
they contemplated; but Mrs. Dunnack’s 
countenance remained inscrutable; she 
made no sign. 

After supper they sat only a little while; 
then the three men walked down to the 
store for the mail. When they returned the 
lamp in the kitchen was extinguished, but 
there was a light in Mrs. Dunnack’s room. 
Newt thought with relief that his mother 
was abed for the night. They lighted the 
kitchen lamp, and Sam went almost at once 
upstairs. A few minutes later Cheatley 
followed him. Newt unfolded the blankets 
which his mother had left spread across the 
foot of the couch in the dining room, took 
off his shoes and his outer clothing, and 
himself prepared for sleep, blowing out the 
lamp on the table as he lay down. 

He was for a little while busy with his 
own thoughts; but slowly they merged into 
formlessness, and he drifted into a heavy 
slumber; slept thus he could not know how 
long, before he was awakened by the im- 
pact of light striking him in the face. He 
opened his eyes and saw his mother, her 
hair hidden under a nightcap, a cotton 
kimono drawn over her nightgown, a lamp 
held high in her hand. 

She came into the dining room from the 
kitchen and set the lamp on the table, and 
Newt asked huskily, ‘“‘What’s the matter, 
ma?” 

Mrs. Dunnack eyed him contemplatively. 
“Set up, Newt,” she said. “‘I want to talk 
to you.” 


“And you’re 
Let’s 
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HIS interview between Newt and his 

mother, occurring as it did after Sam 
and Cheatley were asleep, was one of those 
incidents which seem removed from life. 
To be awakened in the middle of the night 
is to rouse into a world unfamiliar and 
strange, a world in which things can happen 
not possible in the sober light of day. There 
is a spell about the season of night, a spell 
of which no one can be unconscious. When 
darkness holds the world some of the an- 
cient furtiveness inherited from the days 
when men hunted their prey like other 
carnivora returns to us. Voices are uncon- 
sciously lowered, we go carefully about our 
business, looking secretly to right and left, 
and objects sufficiently familiar by day 
take on a new and curious aspect, making 
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them hardly recognizable. By 
token, actions of which we wo 
daytime be incapable seem con 
and natural things to do. Thisis 
we have been wakeful; it is even 
when we are roused from a soun 
den slumber as Newt had been, 

It is improbable that Mrs. Dy 
been asleep, but she must have g 
and courted slumber. Through 
agony of thought and retrospecti 
come to adopt the desperate 
which she was now committed ¢; 
surmised. Certainly she was 1 
normal mood and manner; fo) 
never a loquacious woman, neve 
nicative, never given to confide 
tainly never one to condemn hers 
her works. Yet this night she sp 
flowingly, at times almost eloque 
this violation of long habit on hi 
part accentuated Newt’s sense | 
reality of the episode. He wa 
with a bewildered question in his 
ceiving in her countenance tra 
torment she had endured; but 
natural discernment, Newt coulk 
been expected to understand the 
come this night to that most tragi 
in life; that moment when we pe 
yond disputing, that those things 
have done with a purpose to b 
resulted instead only in destri 
that our life, instead of being de 
order, is only chaos and confusio 

Mrs. Dunnack came into the di 
and roused Newt by her comi 
him sit up so that she might talk 
and herself, having put down the 
in the small rocking-chair whichs 
ally used, and folded her thin ai 
her flat bosom and remained in th 
almost without movement, rocki 
to and fro while they spoke toge' 

Newt, drawing the blankets a 
lifted himself on one elbow and 
feet to the floor and faced her 
asked in a bewildered tone, “Yous 

“Tt’s time we had a talk, New 
plied steadily. “‘I been thinking. 
go to sleep for thinking. It’s tim 
to you.’ ‘fh 

He tried to laugh reassuring 
had a nightmare, I expect, ma. I 
back to bed.” . 

“You'll set and listen to me, 
him sternly. ‘There’s things I w 
you, and things I’ve got to a 
Time for you to know.” 

“What’s been worrying you, 
asked anxiously. “I can see— 
right along since I come home, | 
comfortable in your mind. Sam 

“Tt ain’t Sam,” she replied ste 

He felt a gripping pang of ter 
little boy he had always feared h 
he was afraid of her now, felt as] 
then, like a child under her displ 

““What’s the matter with me?’ 
awkwardly. 

She considered this. ‘‘ Newt,” 
last, “‘what’s this doctor come fe 
“Why, to fix up my ankle,” h 
She shook her head. “You 
matter any. I was right worrie 
but I can see now you wan’t hurt 
You just took a chance to g 
I can see through him. He don’t: 
a thing. But what did you brin 
Newt? What did you bring | 
A weary grief was in her tones, 
she knew the answer to this ques 

“He’s a friend of mine,’ 4 


stubbornly. 
“He asked me a lot of quest 
suggested, watching him. ts) 
Newt hesitated for a moment, 
decided to meet the situation wi 
frankness. 
“T told him to do that, ma,” he 
“Tt looked to me you hadn’t bee 
you ought to be. You’re getti 
About time you did go to a do 
She made no immediate con 


said as true. ted 
(Continued on Page Ii 


ntinued from Page 110) 
last she spoke, it was to say a 
“T ain’t a fool, Newt.” 
im decisively. 
| try to fool me, Newt,” she told 
‘an see through a rat hole. He 
ing to find out how well I was. 
what he was about. Oh, Newt, I 
* The quiet words were curi- 
a ery of grief. Newt dared not 
d his mother sat still for a mo- 
sing so faintly back and forth; 
she spoke again it was in a new 
su wasn’t but a boy when you 
Newt.” 
t leave,” he said somewhat sul- 
kicked me out.” 
yred this. ‘I dunno as you’ve 
ich with us much since, Newt,”’ 
ued. “It’s a kind of good thing 
bout your own folks sometimes. 
to understanding your own self, 
An inexpressible weariness was 
je. “There’s something in you, 
’s got hold of you. I know where 
ym; and you’ve a right to know 


d not speak; he was watching 
, extravagantly curious to know 
‘sclosures this was prelude. And 
ment Mrs. Dunnack continued. 
‘on’t remember my father,’’ she 
ou never saw him, but you’ve 
jit him from me; and others, too, 
(de was a strong man, Newt, and 
i, and a close one. Folks that live 
e have to be thrifty, but he was 
‘that. And hard with it too. He 
cruel things that I knew about; 
{ to think anything he did was 
it. He’d do anything to save 
4 to get hold of it. It was the 
\m, maybe, like a man that wants 
.You’re like him, Newt.” 

id slowly, ‘I know it. Enough 
\ told me so. I’m not ashamed of 
lid pretty well around here.” 

at right along the same way till 
(rs. Dunnack agreed. “But I re- 
‘hen he was old, there was times 
ohh to me he wan’t so well 


th his ways. Not that he ever 
ing tome. He was a proud man, 
| ra proud; not one to own up he’d 
(z. But I think I’ve been wrong, 


si shook his head impatiently. 
een worrying, ma.” 
nnack took no notice of this. “It 
ilone,” she told him. “It ain’t 
... can see it in Emily and Mary. 
of us girls was all like pa, thrifty 
i and close. We got it from him, 
v in us; and it’s done about the 
\; to all of us, Newt. It’s in you; 
hing that comes from my father. 
y I wanted you to understand. 
|ould make you see, Newt.” Her 
‘.bruptly wistful. “It’d save you 
isery by and by.” 
tolaugh. “Ma, you’re worrying 
t about me. Imagining things, 
| in the middle of the night this 
‘Il see different in the morning.” 
{in she seemed not to hear what it 
L as though she were fallen under 
‘her own memories. 
‘ke Mary, and Will Marley that 
d,” she continued. “Will wasn’t 
‘leasant-spoken man; but folks 
and he was around a lot, and 
ybody. A social kind of man. 
ald handle most people. He was 
that always did right well at a 
it people never minded. They 
he could sell anything to any- 
done well in East Harbor, so’t 
a about him in Portland, and one 
hing houses there hired him to 
® to work for them. That was 
11 and Mary was married; but 
‘vent to Portland he come back 
onth after and got Mary and 
4 arried and went there to live. 
oney that he’d made; and 
house there. That was be- 
and before Mary had any 
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money from him, the way we all did when 
he died. Will built the house and paid for 
it. Mary tried to talk him out of it, and she 
said she didn’t have any use for a big house; 
but Will was the sort that likes to make a 
show and have things nice and bring men 
home to dinner. And he wanted a nice 
house, and he had it. Mary kept saying 
they couldn’t afford it; but Will was all 
for it. 

“Well, they went to live in that house; 
and I guess Will thought Mary’d like it 
when she got in. But she never did. Mary 
was a pa’ticular housekeeper. She wouldn’t 
keep a hired girl because of the money; 
and the way she kep’ house she couldn’t 
take care of that whole big place.- So she 
would have it that they’d eat in the kitchen, 
and it got so they lived there and didn’t 
use the rest of the house at all. They’d eat 
in the kitchen and then set there of an 
evening, and she wouldn’t let Will open up 
the front room at all. Just the kitchen and 
the stairs and their bedroom was all she’d 
let him use. 

“Will had been mighty tickled with that 
house. I’d heard him talk while it was 


building, so I can tell how he felt. And he 


wanted to have folks come there, but Mary 
said it cost too much to buy victuals for a 
crowd of men, so she never would. I guess 
his friends used to joke Will about it, be- 
cause he got so he acted kind of ashamed; 
and he’d always took some liquor and he 
got to drinking more. I’ve heard tell how 
he’d walk along the street with his head 
down, not speaking to anyone. And that 
big house of theirs all shut up from the 
front, like no one lived in it. And he got so 
he’d rather be away from home than to 
home, and Mary’d set in the kitchen for a 
spell and then go to bed, and when he’d 
come he’d like as not go to sleep on the 
kitchen floor.’”’ She hesitated for a moment. 
“Half the time now he don’t come home at 
all,’ she added. ‘“‘He can’t hold a job. 
All’t he has is what Mary gives him out of 
hers. The last time she was home was three 
years ago, and she told me some things 
then; and the first I knew she was crying. 
I never had seen Mary cry before.” 

Newt was distinctly uncomfortable and 
ill at ease; there was a sober determination 
in his mother’s manner, broken now and 
then by gleams of wistful or desperate 
grief, which terrified him. 

He said urgently, ‘“‘ There ain’t any sense 
in our talking all night, ma. You go on 
back to bed.” 

She paid no heed to his protest. ‘‘ Your 
Aunt Em was here when you come,” she re- 
minded him, continuing her theme. ‘‘ Emily 
is an old woman now, and mighty little left 
for her. I guess she’s sorry their boy died.” 

He said cajolingly, “‘Course she is, ma. 
That’s natural. But he’s dead, and no get- 
ting around it.’”’ He laughed uncertainly. 
“We don’t have to mourn for him tonight.” 

“Emily knows she killed him,” Mrs. 
Dunnack insisted mildly. ‘‘The doctors 
said he had consumption and he ought 
to go out West somewheres; but Emily 
wouldn’t have it because she ‘lowed she 
couldn’t afford to send him. Dave was 
broke up bad by it. I always liked Dave; 
he was a kind of a gay young man, and he 
could make me laugh, and I never was one 
to laugh easy. But he was scared of Emily 
before they’d been married a year; afraid 
of what she’d say to him. He used to try to 
joke about it to me. He’d say, ‘Em’ll give 
me fits. I paid two dollars for a pair of 
pants today, and Em says no pants is worth 
two dollars.’ Or he’d say, ‘Em’ll be on the 
warpath tonight. I got me a new twenty- 
five-cent pipe.’ But there was more truth 
than fun in it; and he knew it. He gota 
kind of scared way of talking. 

“Then when the boy was sick and he 
heard what the doctors said, he fit against 
Emily to send the boy out West. They had 
atime of it; but Dave hadn’t any money of 
his own. He just run the farm, and Em 
took all the cash he took in. And when the 
boy died Dave swore to Emily he’d never 
look her in the face again; and he went 
away. I have heard tell he’s living in a 
little shanty by himself over at North 
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Fraternity now, back of the farm where he 
lived when he was a boy, before his pa 
moved to Augusta. And Em’s in the house 
in Augusta by herself, with not much to do 
but think about things.” 

Newt said in a tone he strove to make 
jocular, ‘Well, I don’t blame a man not 
wanting to live with Aunt Em. I couldn’t 
have stood having her around here.” 

Mrs. Dunnack looked at him for a long 
time without speaking; her face twitched a 
little and he saw that she was biting her 
lips as though in an effort at self-control. 

“T ain’t got any right to talk so about 
Mary and Em,” she confessed at last. 
“T’m as bad as them.” 

She hesitated, seemed to forget his pres- 
ence; he thought it was as though she 
spoke to some other person in the room, a 
curious appeal in her faltering tones. 

“T treated Sam the same way,”’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Choking him off from doing 
things, always talking money to him, and 
scolding at him. But Sam had more back- 
bone than Will or Dave had, I guess. I 
never broke him. He was the same till he 
died; good-natured most of the time, going 
along his own way, doing what he wanted to 
do, letting me fuss as much as I’d a mind. 
I used to nag at him, but I always loved 
your pa, Newt. I can see that, now’t he’s 
gone. There’s times I could die for think- 
ing I never did let him see it while he was 
alive. Just after him all the time, till it’s a 
wonder he didn’t leave me. 

‘But your pa never got mad at me once. 
When you was a little boy you used to have 
meanness in you, Newt; and I thought it 
was cute in you, and smart, and your pa 
used to laugh at me for feeling that way. 
I can remember his trying to talk you out of 
your ways; but he never did get mad at 
you till the time he sent you away. Him 
and me quarreled over that, Newt. There 
was weeks I didn’t say a word to him; but 
he kep’ just as cheerful as he always was, 
and finally I kind of got over it. But it 
didn’t change me; I didn’t get over being so 
close and small and—and so grasping, the 
way it was in me to be. I was too old to 
change. I don’t know as I’ve changed yet. 
I’m the same now. It’s in me, and no get- 
ting it out. But I wish I’d been different 
to pa.” 

Newt found it difficult to believe that he 
heard aright; this woman before him, sit- 
ting so still and straight in her chair, her 
grim old face working with grief and pain, 
could never be his mother; could never be 
the strong and stony woman he had always 
remembered. He thought grimly that he 
had been right in believing she was losing 
her mind; certainly this was no less than 
madness, this abjuration of the creed which 
had been the foundation of her life. He 
tried, in a tone faintly whimsical, to suggest 
as much to her. 

‘“Mean to say you think it’d been better 
to spend all the time, let your money run 
away from you the way pa always did?” 

“Tt ain’t so much Just being saving,’’ she 
explained. “It’s going after every cent, as 
if money was all there was in the world.” 

““Any man has any sense about him is 
going to look after himself if he can,’”’ Newt 
urged. ‘‘That’s just business.” 

“It’s in you, Newt,” she said patiently. 
“T could see it in you when you was a boy; 
and I used to think it was cute then. If 
Sam had anything you’d get it away from 
him every time. You was always smart, 
and it kind of tickled me. The way you’d go 
after anything you happened to want, so 
clever, and planning all the time, and never 
letting go.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” he de- 
manded, faintly angry, as though he felt 
himself accused. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Your pa’s in you, 
Newt, as much as me,” she urged. “I can 
see myself in you, and my father in you; 
but there’s some of your pa in you, Newt. 
It shows sometimes. The way you can 
make folks like you if you try. You ought 
to be more like your pa, Newt. That’s 
what I’m trying to tell you.”’ Her lips 
twitched and she bit at them desperately; 
her whole countenance was contorted by 
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her effort at composure. ‘Don’t let your- 
self be so much like me, Newt; don’t you 
go on being a Mudie. I wish’t I could pull 
myself out of you; all the things that are in 
me and that I can see so plain in you.” 
Her monotonous voice rose to a suggestion 
of passion. ‘‘I wish to God I could scour 
myself out of you, Newt!” 

He laughed unpleasantly. ‘Don’t think 
an awful lot of me, do you, ma?” he chal- 
lenged. 

She said in a low tone, “‘I’m your ma, 
Newt, and you’re my son. I have to think 
a lot of you, same as if you was my heart 
inside of me. And seeing you the way you 
are is like seeing the black side of myself, 
Newt, that I never knew enough to fight 
against till now.” 

His dull grin was likeasneer. ‘I’m satis- 
fied,” he told her. 

She nodded slowly. “Yes, I expect you 
are,’ she agreed. ‘“‘You come home here 
soon as your pa dies, and you start in to 
grab everything you can lay hands on. The 
mill, and Sam’s orchard, and Linda, and 
what-all I’ve got. I know what you’re up 
to, Newt. Fetching that doctor here to see 
if maybe you couldn’t say I was crazy, so 
you could take charge of my money.” 
There was no anger in her tones, and when 
Newt, at first stunned and silenced, per- 
ceived this, he took courage from what he 
interpreted as her weakness. Before he 
could speak, however, she added, “I can 
see, Newt. So I had to try and make you 
change. There’s bound to be some of your 
pa in you, Newt, if you’d give it a chance to 
show.” 

He broke into speech. ‘“‘Is that so?’’ he 
demanded, unleashing his anger at last, for- 
getful of his ancient awe of this old woman 
in the heat of his rage at being thus forced 
to confront himself. “Is that so? That’s 
what you think about me, is it? Think I’ve 
come sneaking home here to grab everything 
in sight, instead of giving me credit for 
wanting to help if I could.”” His indigna- 
tion was, he told himself coolly enough even 
in the heat of his words, firmly founded. 

“That’s the credit I get!’’ he cried ac- 
cusingly. ‘‘Well, let me tell you, that only 
shows the way you look at things. It can’t 
hurt me. I come home here figuring you’d 
need somebody. I know Sam don’t amount 
to a thing where business is concerned. So 
I give up my own work and come here to 
help you and Sam get straightened out, and 
then you go and talk this way.” 

He got to his feet, he stood above her, the 
blanket depending from his half-clad body 
awkwardly; he brandished his clenched 
hand in the air, and his voice rose to a shout 
of rage. 

“All right!’ he cried. “All right! If 
that’s what you think, I know what to do, 
and you can’t expect anything more from 
me. I won’tstand any more! I won’t stand 
it, I’m telling you!” 

She had at first watched him, listened 
with an impassive countenance; but im- 
perceptibly her shoulders bowed and her 
head drooped a little, and abruptly she be- 
gan to cry. She cried like one unused to 
such an action; she did not cover her face 
with her hands, but sat still in her chair 
with her arms folded; and her face twitched, 
and tears streamed down her withered 
cheeks; and harsh, gasping, sobbing sounds 
came from her writhing lips; and her body 
moved uncertainly, tremorously, as though 
it were the prison of some furious force 
which struck to and fro in the effort to 
escape. 

Newt was for a moment silenced by this 
manifestation; he backed away from his 
mother as though his awe of her had re- 
turned. “‘I won’t stand it,’’ he mumbled in 
a lower tone. 

Then, as his eyes darted around the room, 
he saw that Sam, roused from his sleep by 
their voices, had come downstairs in his 
nightshirt and was standing in the open 
door. 

Something in the silent abruptness of his 
brother’s appearance there struck Newt a 
paralyzing buffet of fear. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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1490 \ 


f. o. b. Cleveland 
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1995 


The Seven-Passenger Sedan at $1895 
and Metropolitan Sedan De Luxe at $1795 
are both reduced $400. The Brougham, 
at $1695, is reduced $350. 


The Comrade Roadster, now $1695, 
is reduced $100; and the touring models 
are reduced $100 to $140. All prices 


f. o. b. Cleveland. 
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Now you can buy th 


4-Door Sedan at Le 
than a 2-Door Coa 


MPORTANT progress has devel- 
oped the ideal closed motor car— 
and it wears the Chandler nameplate. 


It is the new Chandler Twentieth 
Century Sedan—a further advance 
in quality, yet $505 less in price— 
a finer, luxurious 4-door Sedan now 
priced less than a 2-door coach! 


Beauty has been added to beauty, 
and luxury to luxury—on the per- 
fected Chandler chassis, powered 
with the marvelous power of 


Chandler’s record-winning Pikes 
Peak Motor. 


Only recently this motor again 
demonstrated Chandler supremacy 
by breaking all records in the annual 
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Automobile Race to the sum 
of Pikes Peak, 14,109 feet ab 
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mobile climb. 
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that Chandler power, carburet 
braking, steering and cooling are 
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time,”’ she threw in. ‘Yes, I was engaged 
to him. We were to be married 24 

“You were?” 

“Why, yes.”’ Letty stared. His eyes were 
all sympathy. She resumed. “He didn’t 
live up to my ideal of him, however.” 

“Bad,’’ commented the doctor, “very 
bad.” 

Letty stared again. His eyes were fairly 
oozing sympathy. He came one step 
nearer. 

“That was my first bitter disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Let’s see, the first’’—he pressed his fin- 
ger tips together in a professional manner. 

“Why, yes—in this series a 

“Oh, in the series.”’ 

“Why, yes.”’ Letty crossed her knees 
the other way and gave the hand-painted 
dress a tug downward. Perversely, another 
half inch of hand-painted poppy came into 
view. “Why, yes—Em’ry was the first, 
and immediately after him came Harold, 
and now—and now ” Tf Letty’s eyes 
had been haunting before, what were they 
now? 

“And now?” prompted the young med- 
ical man. 

“And now—Ted.” It was practically a 
whisper. 

““Let’s see’’— Doctor Roberts turned his 
back again—‘“‘you were engaged to all of 
them?” 

“Yes.” 

“They all—er—failed to live up to your 
ideals?” 

“T might say,” faltered Letty—‘“‘I might 
say that each disappointment was bitterer 
than the one before. Oh, men! Men!” 
She loosed that slight shudder. 

“Men?” he inquired politely. 

“Oh, oh! I can tell you because you are 
a doctor. I can tell you. I’m through with 
men! I’m through!” 

The concern in his eyes was balm to 
Letty. Under its encouragement she 
drooped to the point of crumpling up on 
the chair. 

““Men!”’ she repeated with that shudder. 

“T don’t blame you,” consoled Doctor 
Roberts. “Three disappointments! In 
one—in one series.” 

“Mother says sometimes she fears for 
my reason,” said Letty in a low voice. 

“T should think she might.” 

“She says—too deep an emotional ex- 
perience isn’t good at my age,’’ she went on 
shamelessly. Letty had thoroughly drama- 
tized herself by this time. She was taking 
all hills on high. She really believed at that 
moment that her mother was entertaining 
fears for her reason, that that phrase, ‘‘too 
deep an emotional experience,” was one 
which had rested but that afternoon on 
Mrs. Cranmer’s placid lips. 

“T see—I see,’’ young Doctor Roberts 
was saying. ‘‘And now—emotional exhaus- 
tion.” 

She fluttered her eyelashes in assent. 

“Emotional exhaustion,’ he repeated 
again. There was no doubt that he was im- 
pressed. ‘You won’t mind my saying that 
you’re quite the youngest patient I’ve had 
in that category.” ; 

“Oh, yes.” Letty arranged the border of 
scarlet poppies with a pensive gesture. 
“That’s what makes it so a 

“That’s what makes it so 4g 

a. hard.” 

+ Ab, Vessin 

They were silent. 


Doctor Roberts was 
looking out over his clipped lawn. His 
back . his shoulders. . From 
sheer force of habit, Letty appraised them. 
They weren’t bad. They were really rather 
good. Too bad he was so old. Nearly 
thirty, he must be. She recalled herself 
with a start. 

“What—what treatment would you pre- 
scribe, doctor?” she asked faintly. ; 

“Your youth,’ he said reflectively— 
“your youth makes the diagnosis doubly dif- 
ficult. Isuppose you realize that. I’ll have 
to study the case. Yes.”’ He took in the 
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buttercup hair and the brown-gold eyes and 
the apple-blossom coloring. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
went on, “I’ll have to keep you under ob- 
servation for a while. I don’t need to tell 
you it’s a case calling for delicate treat- 
ment.” 

“T’m—I’m through with men,” she re- 
minded him. ‘Don’t you think that’s 
best?” 

“Indeed yes. Indeed it is,’’ he said with 
alacrity. “Of course,” he added, ‘‘I being 
a doctor ”? 

“Oh, yes, of course.”” She granted him 
exemption with a gracious inclination of her 
head. 

“The main thing is not to brood. Now 
look here, I have a call to make out in 
Westvale. Why not ride out there with me? 
The air will do you good.” 

“Tf you really think ——” Letty hesi- 
tated, but not for long. 

Letty rode out to Westvale with Doctor 
Roberts. Doctor Roberts had been right; 
the air did do her good. She was sparkling 
and animated, and more deeply pink as to 
cheeks than ever by the time they pulled 
up to a flower-smothered inn by the road- 
side. It had been agreed that. Letty was to 
phone her mother that she was having din- 
ner with the doctor. 

There were times, of course, during that 
dinner and ride when Letty remembered 
that she was a patient. 

At such times Doctor Roberts, as the 
officiating physician, was gravely and 
gratifyingly sympathetic. 

Back in his office at seven, Doctor Rob- 
erts, awaiting the evening’s quota of hay- 
fever sufferers, rattled a few pills aimlessly 
back and forth in a glass phial. 

“Pretty darn cute,’”” he commented, his 
eyes on the pills. 


At about the time Letty was arranging 
her poppy border in Doctor Roberts’ office, 
an impromptu meeting of the Spinsters was 
convening on Gen Pierson’s porch. A ma- 
jority was present. Six, in fact. And the 
absent member was favored with frequent 
mention. Gen Pierson had communicated 
her news. 

““T know,” said Ardis dubiously; ‘‘she 
told me that too. ‘I’m through with men,’ 
she said to me about a hundred times over 
the phone. But don’t let her fool you. She 
isn’t. She isn’t through with men, that girl. 
Not her.’”’ Ardis subsided into gloom. 

“T’m surprised, Gen, you’d believe her 
for a minute,’ said Cathy Winters sagely. 

“But don’t you see’’—Gen let her glint- 
ing hazel eyes sweep from one to another of 
them—‘‘ don’t you see it’s up to us to make 
her mean it! Don’t you see if we all take 
her at her word and sympathize with her 
and, well, maybe flatter her a little—don’t 
you see? We'll make her feel like a martyr 
or a sad heroine of a play or something like 
that.” 

“Say, it might work at that.” Doris 
Davenport slowly came to life. Doris was 
the slumbrous one of the Spinsters. 

‘She can be flattered,’’ admitted Ardis. 

“Tf we'd all work together fg 

“Say, wouldn’t it be great,” the Spin- 
sters breathed in a body. 

‘‘Let’s do it!” 

“Let’s try anyway.” 

Cathy Winters giggled. ‘I’ve scarcely 
breathed all summer,”’ she confessed, ‘‘for 
fear she’d take a fancy to Ross.” 

Gen giggled too. ‘I could have Ben 
Rivers coming up here steady, if Letty’d 
stay out of his sight for a while.” 

“She demoralizes ’em,” said Doris 
slowly. 

“What a summer for us, if we can work 
it!’’ Gen’s eyes lighted up. 

“A new man in town too,” ventured 
Ardis. 

“What!” “A new man!” 
“Who, Ardis?”’ 

TheSpinsters turned round eyes on Ardis. 

“A new man,” repeated this Spinster, 
enjoying the sensation. ‘“‘They’ve moved 
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“When you see aman walking with his 
head on one side or with one shoulder 
higher than the other, he is unconsciously 
trying to correct a faulty balance from 
defective feet made so by improper 
shoes. 
building would make it topple over.” 
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“She Shoe thats Different” 


Not in over fifty years of shoe-making 


have we made or heard of a shoe calling 
forth the enthusiasm with which Foot- 
JoyShoeswere received. The shoe is only 
ayear old but it tooknearlyhalfa century 
to discover a method to construct it in its 
present form. 


As smart and stylish a shoe as ever 


graced ashoe store window or the foot 
of the most discriminating wearer, it has 
a dozen corrective features built into it. 
Men who pride themselves on having 
perfect feet have written us that they 
never really knew what it was to have ab- 
solute foot comfort until they put on 
Foot-Joys. “Put on” is correct for Foot- 
Joys require no breaking in. 


A straight last, a snug fitting heel; supports to 


prevent rolling of the arch from side to side; rigid 
where the foot is rigid; flexibility where it bends; 
perfect balance, maintained for every step by a 
new scientific last design that places the end to 
end and side to side weight bearing points in cor- 
rect alignment. 


That briefly iswhat Foot-JoyShoesare. Forthose 


sufferingfrom footailments a sure relief, Forthose 
who want style with the guarantee that their feet 
will be kept inanormalcondition, anew foundjoy. 


The comfort of anold shoe is misleading. The 


shoe has broken down and permitted tired mus- 
cles to relax and allow others to work. The Foot- 
Joy Shoe takes the strain from all leg muscles. Your 
balance is right without using leg muscles. 


Regardless of what you are wearing now we are 


positive that Foot-Joy Shoes will prove of greater 


comfort. Remember that no 
one corrective feature unless 
linked with others can give 
you permanent relief 


Send forthe Foot-JoyBook. 

Itgivesyoudetailsoftheshoe 

and also valuable advice in 

shoe fitting. We can supply 

you with Foot-Joy Shoes 
direct ifyou are unable to 
secure them from your 
dealer. 


FIELD & FLINT Co. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Also makers of 


Tne ‘Burt Pickarp Korrect Shape” 


And Gnalomif, Shoes for Men 


World-famous for correcting foot defects 
of long standing. 
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A Shutter Front 
for every Car~ 


The up-to-date motor car has a shutter front! Both appearance and 
efhciency demand it. For beauty of design and finish, for a full opening 
and positive control of radiation the ALLEN SHUTTER FRONT 


stands supreme. 


28 sizes guarantee a perfect fit—it’s a shutter made to fit your car. 

The Allen Shutter Front enables you to operate your motor at a max- 
imum effciency—saves gas and oil, reduces carbon formation and 
minimizes crank case oil dilution. Write for illustrated folders! 


Distributors 


Wetmore Savage A. E. Co., 
Boston and Springfield 
David Sternbergh, Inc., Réading 
The Brake Service Co., Cleveland 
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Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver 
Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark 
R. W. Norris & Son, ‘Baltimore 
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Kelley-How-Thomson Co., 
Duluth 
Minneapolis Iron Stores Co. 
Nichols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul 
The Brown Garage, Inc., 
Sioux Falls 
Western Battery & Sup. Co., 
Sioux City 
Omaha Battery Co., Omaha 
Montana Hdwe. Co., Butte 
Wash. Auto Supply Co., 
Washington, Ill. 
Farrell Auto Supply Co., 
Brooklyn 
The Watson Stabilator Companies 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
eading 
Wilkes-Barre 
Syracuse 
Trenton 
Bridgeport 
Kansas City 
Cincinnati 


Standard Equipment on 


olls-Royce 
PRICE. LIS 
$10.00 
Chevrolet Ford Overland 

$12.50 
Case Buick Auburn 
Earl Dodge Chandler 
Elcar Flint Cleveland 
Elgin Jewett Columbia 
Gray Paige Chrysler 
Nash Rollin Durant 
Reo Velie Gardner 
Hupmobile Oakland Rickenbacker 
Maxwell Oldsmobile Studebaker ’24 

Willys-Knight 

$15.00 
Cole HiG?S, Brewster 
Jordan Packard Cadillac 
Moon Peerless Rolls-Royce 
Stutz Stearns Pierce Arrow 
Locomobile Marmon Studebaker *25 


Wills Ste. Claire 


For Nickel Plated Shutter Fronts, 
add $15.00 to above prices. 
Genuine Nickel Silver, all models, 
complete, $50.00 each. 


The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 
Manufacturers also of the 
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into the Saunders place. He goes to Prince- 
ton. He has a yellow roadster. Say, maybe 
he doesn’t look slick.” 

“Oh, Ardis—have you met him?” 

“No. Pigs Fenton seems to be the only 
one who knows him,” Ardis said regretfully. 
“Three mornings he’s gone away with Pigs 
for golf.” 

One and all the Spinsters made a resolu- 
tion to cultivate Pigs Fenton in spite of his 
plumpness. One and all they made a resolu- 
tion to keep Letty Cranmer from meeting 
the new man, if that were humanly pos- 
sible. 

They broke up with solemn promises to 
do everything in their power to foster 
Letty’s resolution, to make her feel that 
she was the sad heroine of the saddest story 
in Cheswick’s history. 

If the Spinsters could have their way, 
Letty Cranmer was to be “the girl who was 
through with men”’ with a vengeance. 


Three weeks passed in Cheswick. Three 
weeks during which six Spinsters knew the 
unutterable bliss of dancing without that 
blight of knowing that your partner is 
merely waiting for a chance to cut in on 
Letty Cranmer. Three weeks during which 
six Spinsters breathed long and deep and 
relievedly, secure from the paralysis of that 
fear that Letty Cranmer might take a 
fancy to their men. Three weeks. Cathy 
dated joyously with Ross, Gen with Ben 
Rivers, while Doris somnolently took over 
the unregenerate Ted. Three weeks like no 
other three weeks since Letty Cranmer had 
turned her fourteenth birthday. 

Another impromptu meeting of six of the 
Seven Spinsters. 

““Where’s Letty today?” inquired Gen, 


| as general of the campaign. 


“‘She’s safe,” reported Beryl. ‘Doctor 
Roberts is giving her a treatment.” 

“Has Letty seen or talked to or dated 
with a man to the best of your knowledge?” 


| pursued Gen in a chairmanlike tone. ‘You, 


Cathy?” 

“Not one.” 

“You, Doris?” 

“Not one.” 

“Beryl?” 

“No, but she’s heard about this new man 
and she’s acting sort of restless.”’ 

“Pumped me on the subject for an hour 
and a half.’”’ Ardis. 

“Me too.” 

““Wanted to go down to the inlet where 


| the boys swim, yesterday, but I steered her 


clear.”’ Doris sighed at the remembrance 
of the effort involved. 

‘‘She’s wondering if he might not be dif- 
ferent from Cheswick men.” 

“Tt looks bad.” 

‘‘She mustn’t meet him—now,” said 
Ardis. Ardis’ voice was quiet, but there 
was determination in it. Ardis had had 
three dates with Malcolm Graham. 

“We must redouble our efforts,” 
Gen militantly. 

The Spinsters redoubled their efforts. 
Another week passed. Letty hadn’t yet 
met the new man. She hadn’t had a date 
in a month. All the eligible men in Ches- 
wick had besieged the house for a week 
after her break with Ted, but that had been 
the week of her greatest fortitude. Her re- 
buffs had been frigid. 

Now that she felt her resolution weaken- 
ing, they called no more. 

Letty felt worse and worse, and conse- 
quently visited Doctor Roberts more and 
more often. His professional interest in her 
case was keen. His treatments were pain- 
less too. They involved long, long rides in 
the open air and dinners at wayside inns. 
Once he had suggested a dance, but Letty 
had been forced to refuse. The girls might 
misunderstand. 

“Letty’s at a treatment,” one Spinster 
would tell another, whereupon both would 
look relieved. These mysterious treatments 
were a boon to the Spinsters, tired out with 
devising new ways and means of keeping 
Letty occupied. 

Doctor Roberts stood on the Cranmer 
steps late one evening in August. He had 


said 


Octob 


just brought Letty home from a a 
ing ride. 

“How do you feel?” he 
solicitously. 

“Not so good.”’ Letty, droo| Op 
at the reminder. 

“T think I’ll change the trea 
said abruptly. 

“Yes?”’ Letty’s eyelashes fit 

“T’m going to advise an aff 
other man,”’ said the doctor. ; 

oe Oh!” 

Letty pondered this decision 
if the doctor advised it—tru 
through with men, but if it m 
ery—new life seemed to flo 
Letty’s veins at the mere — 
Here—here was what she had b 
for. An alibi! The doctor’s or 
had a swift mental picture o 
Graham whizzing by in his y 
ster. 

Letty looked delectable ste 
pondering. The moon was on he 
hair and her eyes were deep Pog 
ness. 

“Butell don’t know any intel 
any more,”’ she said sadly, turn 
tor Roberts. She was thinking of 
Graham. 

Quite suddenly Dome Robe 
her. 

“You know me, ” he said in ay 
fessional sort of voice. 

Of course Letty was offenda d 
rigidly from his arms and into 
neglecting even to make an ap 
for another treatment. 


Three days Letty remained ri 
from Doctor Roberts. 9 
“You remind me, Letty, of | 
famous heroines of history,” G 
was telling Letty on the third of 
They were sitting on the Piet 
where Ben Rivers now sat regul 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunda; 
was Gen’s day for taking care 0 
“T think you’re wonderful,” 
on. “I think someone should y 
about you. I really do. Young) 
and beautiful as you are, to have 
stand you’ve taken against me 
have stood firm in it. It’s at 
right, Letty. I guess most eve 
Cheswick thinks it’s a tragedy t 
“Oh, hush up,” said Letty ru 
“Why, Letty ——” 
“Who’s taking you to the elt 
morrow night?” asked Letty al 
“Why ’’—Gen’s heart bega n 
“Ben Rivers is taking me.” ~~ 

“Um. Who—who’s that ne 
in g? ” 

“Why—Ardis Grey.” Gen’s 
in earnest. 

“Um.” Letty stood up. “py 
now, Gen. It was nice of you t 
for the afternoon. But I forg 
appointment with Doctor Robe 

“Oh, a treatment.” Relie 
tones. ‘‘Listen, darling,” she 4 
afterthought, “‘you’re teaching 
Cheswick a wonderful lesson. Y6 
are. I hope you won’t give Ir 
darling, and spoil everything 
everything you’ve taught 
is 


Letty was gazing vaguely 
street. 
“What are you wearing to 
dance?’’ she asked. 


Letty Cranmer came to the < 
with Doctor Roberts. They 
the doctor had had calls to m 
Grey, her feet following Malcoln 
assured convolutions with faultle 
was the first to catch sight of 
was in mauve chiffon, sprinkle 
buttercups. ; 

Her hair! Her eyes! The flusl 
ment in her cheeks! Ardis” 
flower. Surely Letty Cran 
looked so lovely. Letty Crat 4 
rayed for a killing,. - ee 

(Continued on Page I: 
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gives entire satisfaction. We have found this to be 
the most economical and efficient equipment for 
truck lighting. 
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fleet operators throughout the country. 
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sands of Prest-O-Lite Exchange Stations located all 
over the country. You can always get a full tank 
for an empty one by paying a small amount for the 
gas only. 

As manufacturers of storage batteries for light- 
ing trucks, as well as Prest-O-Lite Gas, we are in a 
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proved most satisfactory in various types of service. 
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Now-a-days 
more than one cap 


is an ESSENTIAL of the 


man’s wardrobe 


Merton sport caps are made 
for men who never grow old. 
Style and tailoring are dis- 
tinctive and found nowhere 
else. ‘The patterns are individ- 
ual, many woven exclusively. 
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Illustrated booklet ee 
models mailed on request 
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{| Shaving on Pullmans, Steamships 
y or at Home, Kling Klip holds your 
brush secure to any polished sur- 
face. Keepsit from tumbling—roll- 
ing—always clean, handy, saving time and 
temper, just what you've always wanted. 
This patented suction grip attachment will 
stay put over your wash basin, allowing 
brush to dry hanging bristles downward. 
A. K. TROUT CO., INC. 
Dept. X 342 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK z. 


Sold in thousands of 
stores. If youdon't find it, 
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will mail Kling 
Klip direct. 
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size for any business,... High class, clean, 
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~@/Y ability,as several state managers and divi- 

~— i sion managers will be chosen soon from field 

“ force. Write fully ORT IK yourself, 
THE BECK-NOR COMPANY 

119 Seventh Street Balas Kansas 
(Each Form of Beck-NorSystemhas copyright registeredand allowed) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
“‘L-let’s sit the rest of this out,” sug- 
gested Ardis weakly. 


It was a good move, but it failed of its . 


purpose. Ardis had hoped to entice Mal- 
colm into his car, and then on homeward. 
At whatever cost, Malcolm must be kept 
from seeing Letty. 

Letty flashed up to them at the door. 

“Oh, Ardis,”’ came her fluting call. 

“°Lo,” returned Ardis shortly, ducking 
aside. 

“T say, who’s the knockout?” 
Malcolm’s voice in her ear. 

That sitting out was a failure, judged by 
what Ardis knew sitting out with Malcolm 
Graham could be. Malcolm Graham’s fa- 
mous line wasn’t in evidence. He scouted 
her suggestions that they drive on home. 
His sympathy with Ardis’ headache was 
scant. 

“‘T say,’’ he remarked casually, as they 
climbed out of the yellow car again, “intro- 
duce me to the lady in vi’let, will you?” 

“Of course,” said Ardis bravely. 

It was happening. It had happened. 

Letty Cranmer dancing with Malcolm 
Graham, head tilted back like a buttercup 
in a breeze. Letty Cranmer dancing with 
Malcolm Graham, gold-brown eyes smiling 
wistfully into his. It had happened. 

Six Spinsters at the cricket-club dance 
joined by invisible wires hot with messages 
in mental telepathy. Six Spinsters dancing 
silently, and passing silently from partner 
to partner as the eligible young men of 
Cheswick saw opportunities for cutting in 


It was 


| on Letty Cranmer. 


It had happened. It was over, that 
blessed respite. The Spinsters faced the 
truth. It was over. There was now no 
hope. Six Spinsters watching Malcolm 
Graham’s eyes, and Ben Rivers’ eyes, and 


Ross Dean’s eyes, and even Doctor Rob- : 


erts’ eyes as they followed Letty Cranmer 
about the floor. 

It was Gen, dancing with Doctor Rob- 
erts, who noticed that his eyes, too, were 
busy following. There was some sort of 
white depression at each corner of Doctor 
Roberts’ lips. When Gen spoke to him, ab- 
sently, her eyes on Ben, he answered her, 
equally absently, his eyes on Letty. His 
answers fell clipped between tight lips. 

Doctor Roberts was angry! It dawned 
upon Gen in the first half of a fox trot that 
Doctor Roberts was angry. In the second 
half of the same fox trot it dawned upon 
her that Doctor Roberts was angry at 
Letty. Incredible fact! A man, and angry 
with Letty. 

Well, of course he was comparatively 
new in Cheswick. Cheswick men were 
never angry with Letty. They accepted 
the crumbs of her favors gratefully and her 
slights philosophically. 

Doctor Roberts was sandy-haired and 
blue-eyed. Anger became him wonderfully, 
Gen thought. 

Gen thought rather quickly in the min- 
utes that followed, considering the fact 
that she was fox-trotting and carrying on an 
absent conversation with Doctor Roberts 
and keeping one eye on Ben. Gen thought 
quickly, and thinking was Gen’s forte. In 
response to an overt signal, six Spinsters 
met Gen in the dressing room shortly after- 
ward. They met with groans. 

“All up.” 

“Tt’s a flop.” 

“Oh, Ardis, it’s a shame.” 

“T—]I don’t care.” 

“Hush, all of you,” said Gen authorita- 
tively. “Listen, all is not yet lost. Listen, 
don’t ask any questions. Listen, there’s no 
time to be lost. Don’t ask any questions— 
but rave to Letty Cranmer about Doctor 
Roberts. Rave! Rave! Rave, if you never 
raved in your life before. Pretend you’ve 
fallen in love with him. Anything, any- 
thing. Listen, I’ve got to go now. Remem- 
ber. Rave. It’s our only chance.” 
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“T’m sick of her schemes,” said Doris 
rebelliously. ‘‘I never worked so hard in 
my life, and now a 

“You do as Gen says ” The remain- 
ing Spinsters turned on her vindictively. 
“You do as Gen says, and don’t ask any 
questions fe 

“Oh, oh—all right.” 

Doris considered flight a wise measure. 
The Spinsters at that moment looked 
primed for physical violence. 


Letty in the dressing room during inter- 
mission. Letty besieged. Letty touching 
up the beauty that Malcolm Graham’ had 
just told her was the most perfect he had 
ever seen. Letty touching up that beauty, 
but under difficulties. Six Spinsters re- 
leasing an avalanche of ejaculations about 
her. 

“Oh, Letty—he’s divine.” Doris Daven- 
port’s whisper could be heard the length of 
the dressing room. 

“He is—he’s simply divine,’’ Cathy Win- 
ters echoed. _ 

‘And he dances marvelously.”’ This from 
Gen, with an enraptured expression. 

““He’s—he’s wonderful,” breathed Ardis 
Grey. 

“T think he’s rather nice myself,’’ Letty 
agreed patronizingly. ‘“‘The doctor advised 
me to get out more and see people, you 
know.” Letty touched up her rose flush. 
Princeton. A yellow car. She hummed. 

“And to think,” Gen went on worship- 
fully, ‘“‘to think he’s a doctor! So young 
and good-looking, and a doctor! Why, he’s 
on the staff of the Monterey Hospital.” 

“A doctor!’’ Ardis Grey’s eyes were 
wide. ‘‘There’s always seemed to me to be 
something so sort of romantic about a 
doctor.” 

“Look here’’—Letty sat down suddenly 
on the dressing-table chair. She looked 
around at them. ‘‘Who are you talking 
about?’”’ she asked. 

““Why—Doctor Roberts,’”’ the Spinsters 
chorused. 

“Oh!” It was a very faint oh. 
Roberts!” 

““Letty’’—Cathy Winters viewed herself 
pensively in the glass—‘‘do you suppose 
he’d consider himself too old for me? Do 
you think I could interest him, Letty? 
Honestly?”’ 

“No fair, Cathy!” said Gen. ‘I’ve had 
three dances with him to your one. I’m 
going to date him up or break my neck try- 
ing.” 

Letty stared at Gen. 

“Well, where do I come in?” Ardis 
pushed herself to the front. ‘I’m older 
than any of you. I’m twenty. And I have 
the next dance too. Listen, best man wins. 
Oh, isn’t he slick?” 

Letty transferred her stare to Ardis. 

‘“What’s the difference between eighteen 
and a half and twenty?” put in Cathy ina 
hurt voice. ‘‘What’s the difference, I’d 
like to know? Letty, don’t you think he’d 
just as likely be interested in a girl eighteen 
and a half as in a girl twenty? Don’t you, 
Letty? You know him a little, on account 
of the treatments.” 

Letty was staring at Cathy now. 

“Of course Letty only knows him pro- 
fessionally,’”’ Gen put in. 

Professionally! Letty’s buttercup head 
went up. 

“But she does know him a little,” per- 
sisted Cathy. “‘ What do you think, Letty? 
Is he highbrow? You know him a little.” 

“A little!” said Letty freezingly. “‘A 
little, did you say? I know him quite well, 
Cathy Winters. I know him about as well 
as I know any man in this town, I guess. 
He brought me to this dance tonight. It’s 
my escort you’re all talking about, I’d 
thank you to remember.” 

Head high, Letty left the dressing room. 

“Now what?” asked the Spinsters of 
Gen Pierson. 


“Doctor 


Octobe 


“Wait and see,”’ said Gen en 
“You did fine, girls.” 

Dancing again. Letty Crann 
with Malcolm Graham. 

“T stood out there all alone, 
murmured Malcolm Graham j 
shell-pink ear. “‘I stood out the 
smoking, and looking at the 
thought, ‘Can it be possible she 
beautiful as I’m rememberin; 
thought, ‘Can it be possible?’ 
came out and you were m 
ful ——” 

“Oh, hush,” interrupted Lett 
quiet just a minute, please. | 
that girl over there? Blue eyes. 
Dancing with Doctor Roberts,’ 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Cut in on her, please.” 

“Nothing doing.” , 

Letty fluttered her eyelashes. 
ing you for a special reason, Ma 
said wistfully. 

Malcolm cut. 

Letty sighed and relaxed in i 
erts’ arms. She looked up at h 
romantic to be a doctor. He was 
good-looking. She knew him ¢ 
sionally, did she? She, Letty 
She let her hand creep up a li 
his collar. He was a little stiff, 
Totally unaware of her. Ar 
Jealous? 1 

Letty thrilled at the thought 

“Td like to go home,” she 
most plaintive voice. “I’m afr, 
strong enough yet for all this.” 

Silently he helped her into I 
lently he drove her home. His 
straight ahead all the way. An 
coming to him, as Gen had 
Anger in a man was thrilling to] 
mer anyway. Men in Chesy 
become angry with Letty Cran 

They stood again on the st 
Cranmer house, steps worn k 
reluctant feet of all the eligiblg 
in Cheswick. 

“Well, I’m ready to prong 
cure,”’ said Doctor Roberts shor 
night.” 

Letty’s eyelashes fluttered ™ 
Men in Cheswick didn’t leave I 
mer in this fashion. He was str 
the steps. Letty went three 
him. She caught his arm. The 
one another. 

Letty looked very delectabll 
was on her buttercup hair agai 
eyes were deep, wistful pools. — 

“T’ve been thinking,” she s 
“T’ve been thinking I’d try } 
prescription. You know. An ai 
new man, you said.” é 

“T said ‘man,’”’ he reminded - 
“T didn’t say college fresh 
hound!”’ 

“But’’—Letty raised her wa 
her head back. She tightened h 
on his arm. ‘But you're the onl} 
I know and—and’’—tears hoy 
overtones of Letty’s voice—“‘yt 
in me is only professional.” 

Doctor Roberts was looking 
her eyes with that curious absorfy 

“ Professional, isit?”’ heinquir 


He caught her in his arms. “I 
professional?” é 
“e Oh ! ” 
“Ts it professional?”’ f 
“Oh—no!” 


Letty fluttered with a sigh int 
of another emotional experience 
minutes later—ten minutes 
worn steps of the Cranmer hou 

“Letty, darling, a—a doctoi 
heck of a husband.” Doctor R: 
ing Letty’s face up to let the 
flood it. ‘ 

“Oh, no,” said Letty dream 
being a doctor is just the mos 
thing in the world.”’ 


available on the spot. One of 
ms remains as garrison to the 
other three, together with the 
cavalry, are already defending 
mn, western and eastern ap- 
;ithe area. The southern avenues 
-earest bridges are still more or 
» nd strong bridgeheads on the 
f the Thames are being thrown 
yengineers. The actual position 
ir separate attacks from the 
ast on this area have already 
teed with heavy loss by the in- 
n cavalry, the two trench-mortar 
; d the one field-artillery brigade 
>I regret to say that the other 
gade which should have started 
es at Woolwich three hours 
“yet comein. There is a rumor— 
d aot yet credit—that it has been 
n the streets and its guns seized 
a But the thoroughfares are 
l, impassable to’ reconnoitering 
1, the disguised scouts I have sent 
st yet reported to me. It would 
nease the difficulties of our posi- 
») rumor should prove true; but 
- we can hold out for some days.”’ 
trround do we actually hold?” 
a anxious voice. 
hd at the moment,” replied the 
‘ barricaded are extending from 
i,ridge in the west, via Bucking- 
, Pall Mall as far as the steps of 
*York’s Monument, thence into 
Park, the Admiralty buildings, 
sehall just above the War Office 
qth to Charing Cross railway 
5 1e foot of Northumberland Ave- 
isn area too large to be defended 
> by our regular forces when and 
s make a real effort against it, 
1 torials within the area, whatever 
i) have been ordered to mobilize 
est territorial depot. They are 
| unanimously and will prove a 
‘me reénforcement. The police 
Jormed into military companies. 
|. the area are being rapidly en- 
. constables and armed as far 
) 


| In addition, I am expecting a 
aval ratings ordered up from the 
;Jhatham and Sheerness, who 
already on their way in boats 
yhips’ launches and escorted by 
| estroyers can be spared. They 
‘ped at, but until the Reds get 
le artillery they cannot block the 
guns at the Tower dominate the 
lge, London Bridge and Black- 
re.” 
{about food supplies?’’ inter- 
her anxious member. 
‘s ample in the area for a week. 
ops are being taken over by the 
1 their contents. requisitioned. 
Te, I have ordered that all food 
ig into the river shall be stopped, 
ves transferred to lighters by 
gs, and sent up here under naval 
So long as our defense remains 
or the next six hours—and I have 
| hat it will—this area will be vir- 
‘impregnable fortress, garrisoned 
; ten thousand disciplined men. 
lent that we can hold it until we 
ze the army into an effective 
ree and march it to our relief. 
fortnight from that day I will 
to crush this revolt—crush it 
over the country!’’ He thumped 
}on the table against which he 
ed round at the silent faces star- 
'fim. “I only ask for a free 
‘nonamby-pamby interference.” 
asa hushed pause. The old fight- 
eeenality was formidably im- 


e ask what are your plans, 
elderly cabinet minister 
e almost awkwardly. 

As you know, our mobiliza- 
nowadays provides for the im- 
bilization of only two divisions. 
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TAEY WHO LAUGHED 


(Continued from Page 7) 


I have, however, ordered three divisions to 
mobilize with all speed at the three main 
depots in the country, one at Aldershot, 
one at Colchester, one at Catterick in 
Yorkshire. It is, of course, impossible to 
move them by rail. The whole railroad 
system of the country is paralyzed. The 
three divisions will converge on the capital 
by route march, and effect a junction on the 
Great North Road. And then I propose to 
march in and wipe these people up.” 

“H’m! It’s going to be rather a sangui- 
nary business, I’m afraid,’ gloomily re- 
marked a minister, renowned for his ora- 
torical successes in the House. 

The general glared at him. 

“What do you expect, sir?’’ he said 
harshly. ‘‘Government isn’t run on debat- 
ing society rules just now. There’s only 
one way to deal with these people. Kill 
them. If you don’t they’ll kill you. I pro- 
pose to kill so many of them that—just as 
after the Paris Commune of 1871—nothing 
more will be heard of Red revolution for 
half a century. They are a poison in the 
blood of the country, and if this country 
is to survive, that poison must be purged 
out of it. Do you agree with me, sir?’’ He 
turned to the fatigue-worn Premier, who sat 
thoughtfully tapping his pince-nez on the 
blotting pad in front of him. 

“Yes, yes. Isupposeso. But I hate the 
idea of so much bloodshed. They are our 
own countrymen, remember. This revolu- 
tion must, of course, be crushed, whatever 
the costs. But I sincerely wish there were 
some less terrible way of doing it.” 

“Believe me, sir, there is not. If anyone 
can suggest a way of meeting force without 
force let him doit. Listen!’’ He indicated 
the din of battle outside, sat down trium- 
phantly. 

A junior member of the cabinet—he had 
been a distinguished temporary soldier in 
the last war—had, to the surprise of the 
professional politicians, been allotted one of 
the minor offices in this government as a 
recognition of his talents as an organizer 
rather than as a speaker—rose somewhat 
diffidently to his feet, addressed the Pre- 
mier: 

“May I say a word, sir?”’ 

“Certainly. Certainly.’”’ The Premier 
nodded encouragingly at him. “‘ What have 
you to suggest?”’ 

“T want to suggest another method of 
handling this situation, sir. The commander 
in chief says there is only one way of deal- 
ing with these people—to kill them. With 
that opinion of the general I venture to 
disagree.” 

“Tf you don’t they’ll kill you!” inter- 
jected the general. ‘‘First chance they 
get!” 

The young man smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Doubtless they will, if they can. I’m 
under no illusions as to their amiability. 
They are poisoned with propaganda, turned 
into homicidal maniacs by mass sugges- 
tion. Most of them do not really know what 
they are doing. They are brainsick— 
pathological cases. My formula for dealing 
with them is not kill, but cure. There are 
something like five million concerned in this 
revolt all over the country, and, as the Pre- 
mier says, they are our own countrymen. 
We can’t kill them all. And if we kill 
enough to crush this revolt, to drown it in 
its own blood—what is left? A bitter heri- 
tage of hatred, a canker of revenge that 
will one day break out again. I venture to 
say that there are not five thousand con- 
vinced revolutionists among that five 
million. And—having personally met quite 
a few of them—I am convinced that not 
five hundred of those revolutionists have 
brains and character enough to organize 
any revolt that is more than a local riot. 
They are merely agents, obeying implicitly 
the orders of a central caucus of exceedingly 
clever and determined men. I doubt if 
there are fifty in that caucus. I propose to 
seize those fifty men. The commander in 


chief can then by all means shoot them after 
court martial.’’ He smiled at him. 

“Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the general. 
“Flow the devil are you going to get those 
fifty? They take good care of that. You’ve 
got to fight your way through their masses 
to reach them. Short of magic—it can’t be 
done!”’ 

“T think it can. Not by magic—but by 
the use of modern scientific appliances. 
The commander in chief, sir, made no men- 
tion either of the air force or of the tanks as 
a specific arm a 

“T’m going to use ’em, of course!”’ inter- 
rupted the general. “I’m going to do some 
pretty intensive bombing with those aero- 
planes 

“‘And incidentally destroy a great deal 
of valuable property as well as innocent 
lives.”’ The young man turned again to the 
Premier. ‘Sir, I don’t want to hamper the 
commander in chief’s preparations in the 
least. By all means, I suggest he should be 
authorized to carry out his plan. But— 
even if there is no disaffection in the army, 
as the Reds confidently anticipate there will 
be—it will be at least a week before his 


three divisions can concentrate in the.» 


vicinity of the capital. For that week I 
want to be given one-half of the Tank 
Corps and one-half of the Air Force. If at 
the end of that week I have not, I do not 
say crushed, but dissolved this revolution, 
I engage to deliver them back to him at 
whatever point he may ask for them. Sir, 
I beg of you to let me try!’’ He finished 
with an earnestness that was impressive. 

“There may be disaffection in the Tank 
Corps also,’’ murmured a skeptical cabinet 
minister. 

The young man turned to him. 

“T have thought of that. There are many 
hundreds of loyal civilian motorists in this 
area. I propose to enroll two hundred at 
once as special constables, and transport 
them in motor cars—we can easily mobilize 
sufficient—to the tank depot in the south- 
west of the country. The commander in 
chief says that the southern bridges are still 
open. I’m confident we can make a dash 
through. Any experienced motorist can 
drive a tank. Whatever disaffected per- 
sonnel exists in the Tank Corps—and it isa 
superior type of personnel, remember, un- 
likely to be revolutionary—will promptly 
be replaced.” 

“And then what are you going to do?” 


asked the Premier doubtfully. ‘Fight 
your way through the city?” 

The young man smiled. 

“More or less, sir. Less I hope. Sir, if 


the commander in chief will look among the 
pigeonholes of the War Office he will find 
a scheme prepared by his predecessor when 
a similar situation threatened three years 
ago. The.storm did not burst—and the 
scheme which was made ready in every de- 
tail was not put into operation. I happened 
to be one of those who devised that scheme. 
I want cabinet authority to use it, and to be 
given access to the material then accumu- 
lated at the strategic points where it still 
lies is 

The commander in chief half rose to his 
feet. He spoke angrily: 

“T must protest, sir, against any squan- 
dering of the national forces in this emer- 
gency! Iam either in supreme command or 
Iam not. I cannot undertake this vitally 
serious task if half—or indeed any—of my 
forces are withdrawn from my orders to be 
employed on visionary schemes!”’ 

The Premier soothed him with a melan- 
choly, strained smile, a deprecating gesture. 

“Our young friend pledges himself to 
restore you his tanks and aeroplanes by the 
time you will want them, general. Let us 
hear his scheme.” , 

The young man bent down, took up a 
leather portfolio, brought out a sheaf of 
typewritten documents. 

“This is a rough copy I happened to re- 
tain,” he said. ‘‘With your permission, sir, 
I will read it to you ——” 
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It was the fifth day of the siege. Re- 
stricted a little in its area by locally success- 
ful Red attacks, nevertheless the en- 
trenched are behind which the government 
was fighting for its life still held. For five 
days the din of battle had been incessant. 
Ensconced behind immense barricades of 
excavated street paving and the heaped-up 
débris of eviscerated houses, the oppos- 
ing riflemen and machine gunners broke 
out into a vindictive fury of rapid detona- 
tions whenever, for the briefest moment, a 
target presented itself. Lurking high up on 
roofs, behind sandbagged windows, sharp- 
shooters on both sides sniped pitilessly, 
murderously, into the all but deserted 
streets behind those obstructions. On both 
sides, zigzagged trenches ran to the front 
line. On both sides, field guns in conceal- 
ment behind mounds of rubble crashed 
deliberately, methodically, in bombard- 
ment of potential assembly spots, jumped 
every now and then to sudden paroxysms 
of deafening rapid fire as attacks developed 
in a feverish sinister hammering of small 
arms, a shattering reiterated disruption of 
trench-miortar bombs, a raving of human 
voices in shouts and shrieks—the whole 
wild tumult suddenly and abruptly quelled 
as the attack failed. 

Those attacks were almost a relief in 
their opportunity to hit back. The Reds 
had captured the guns not of one but of 
two brigades, and evidently they had at 
least a sufficiency of trained personnel to 
work them, together with ample ammuni- 
tion. Day and night, without intermission, 
the shells wailed over the roof tops, ex- 
ploded devastatingly in the close-built 
houses where women and children huddled 
nervously in the cellars. The water supply 
had been cut off and, except for the locali- 
ties where it was possible to run hose to 
the river, the overworked fire brigade, reén- 
forced though it was by squads of civilian 
special constabulary, had the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in limiting, where they 
could not extinguish, the resultant confla- 
grations. Electricity and gas were likewise 
nonexistent in the besieged area. The 
nights were a Dantesque inferno, luridly 
illuminated by the leaping flashes of the 
never-silent guns. 

The government forces still maintained 
themselves fiercely and stubbornly, but 
nevertheless, in that room where the Pre- 
mier and the commander in chief associated 
themselves for an unremitting collaboration 
in all the multitudinous tasks of the de- 
fense, the position looked ominously grave. 
The three regular divisions, distant in the 
country, had indeed had to quell awkward 
mutinies in their own ranks, and were only 
now beginning to move out cautiously and 
slowly toward their ultimate junction. A 
number of the Air Force aerodromes had 
been insidiously sabotaged, their hangars 
set on fire and their machines consumed. 
The commanders of the three divisions com- 
plained bitterly by wireless of the insuffi- 
ciency of the reconnaissance machines 
allotted them, clamored insistently for the 
return of those earmarked for that mys- 
terious hush-hush force which included 
likewise half the tanks available. News 
from that forlorn hope had been sporadic, 
but encouraging so far as it went. Its last 
radio messages, from a locality a hundred 
miles distant, stated that it was now ina 
position to advance, would do so imme- 
diately. In the meantime it was known 
that the Reds, in complete command of the 
railway system, were rushing trainload 
after trainload of armed and organized men 
from the north. It was computed pessimis- 
tically that they had, at least, a hundred 
thousand propaganda-mad fighters concen- 
trated to overwhelm that battle-worn, 
casualty-thinned, all-but-despairing gar- 
rison in an imminent and final attack. 


General Minsky stopped for a word or 
two with a couple of red-sashed, red-badged 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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General Minsky smiled cynically to him- 
self as he followed his subordinate out 
through the revolving doors. That was the 
way to get things done, he thought, as he 
got into the luxurious car requisitioned for 
his particular use. It was a way that, in his 
long and lurid experience, had never failed 
of efficacy. A fully armed Red Guard 
jumped to the seat beside the driver, looked 
round to him for his orders. 

“To ze Mansion ’Ouse! Qvick!”’ 

The central group of revolutionaries, na- 
tive and alien, who were controlling this 
revolution wherein—thanks to the uncom- 
promising insistence of the supreme authori- 
ties on their own experts—he had the chief 
executive military command, was there in 
daily session. Apart from the Westmin- 
ster area and the still uncaptured Tower 
of London, the Reds were now in undis- 
puted possession of the whole of the me- 
tropolis. But, until such time as the 
traditional seat of authority, should be 
seized, the newly formed Soviet govern- 
ment had located itself in an inner fortress 
behind the barricaded streets inclosing that 
strategic and economic center of the city 
where the main arteries east and west, and 
north and south, came to a junction be- 
tween the Bank of England, the Royal Ex- 
change and the Mansion House. The Royal 
Exchange had been found convenient for 
the central revolutionary tribunal. 

He might just look in there, he thought— 
it amused him to see the scared bourgeoisie 
hauled up, all torn, dirty and bedraggled, 
before their cigarette-smoking judges. 
Those exponents of revolutionary justice 
had evolved an ingenious shibboleth for 
counter-revolutionary guilt or innocence. 
The prisoners were allowed a few words in 
answer toa brutally insulting interrogatory. 
Those who aspirated the letter h were in- 
stantly condemned. The general could not 
quite appreciate the lingual delicacy in the 
procedure, but the result was plainly and 
obviously fully satisfactory. Yes—he 
would give himself the pleasure of looking 
in there—he might even spare ten minutes 
for the vast hall of the adjacent Stock Ex- 
change where, behind carefully locked 
doors, with motortrucks outside making 
the maximum of noise from engines whose 
exhaust silencers had been removed, the 
machine-gun squads disposed of the 
doomed men and women who, for addi- 
tional sport, were allowed to run about ina 
brief agonized attempt to escape from the 
cross fire of bullets. He glanced at his 
watch. Yes. He could spare half an hour 
for this recreation. And then he would go 
and argue with those exasperatingly impa- 
tient, merely political leaders who thought 
that one could seize a strongly garrisoned 
area like Westminster by merely wishing 
for it. 

They were going to decide, too, on the 
distribution of some of that Bank of Eng- 
land gold. He’d have to tell them about 
that tank attack. Bah! He knew the 
disposition of the counter-revolutionary 
forces—three weak divisions a long way 
distant from junction. This would be only 
a reconnaissance. Tomorrow they would 
certainly capture Westminster—and the 
counter-revolutionary armies would dis- 
solve with the government they repre- 
sented. Then thestill counter-revolutionary 
fleet would surrender also, under orders 
from its own admiralty. Yes, yes. It had— 
just as all along he had prophesied—been 
even easier than in Russia. He acknowl- 
edged the salute of a Red Guard as his car 
passed the gap in a barricade—he had in- 
sisted on discipline in the Red Army, shot 
three insolent fellows who had refused a 
salute. Yes—he’d stay in this country— 
for a while anyway. He felt his mouth 
twisting into an involuntary ugly smile— 
thought of Comrade Baxter that first day 
upon the plinth—‘‘Laugh, damn yer!” 
Yes, he did laugh—like hell. 


The officer commanding a section of those 
tanks looked out of the slots in his conning 
tower, as his machines—six of them in dou- 
ble file, each with an attendant supply 
tank—rolled with a deafening, crashing 
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clatter of their endless tracks, at fifteen 
miles an hour, along a wide deserted sub- 
urban main street. The shops on either 
hand were closely shuttered—here and there, 
one had been burst open, gutted. Ahead 
of him, a scar across the roadway indicated 
a recent excavation—possibly only for re- 
pairs to a gas or water main. The two lead- 
ing machines halted, depressed the guns in 
their side sponsons, fired in a quadruple 
sharp detonation at that suspiciously dis- 
turbed road surface. There was a wall of 
sudden flame and smoke, an appallingly 
violent explosion—another of their con- 
founded land mines had been dealt with. 
His tank rolled on again, lurching sicken- 
ingly as it dropped into and climbed noisily 
out of the deep transverse cavity that re- 
sulted. 

The officer imperturbably consulted his 
street map, looked around him for identifi- 
cation of his whereabouts. Yes—the next 
bend in the road should bring him into a 
straight stretch leading to a triple street 
junction where a reconnoitering aeroplane 
had previously reported a formidable barri- 
cade. A squadron of aircraft was scheduled 
to codperate with him in its reduction. He 
opened the manhole of the conning tower, 
scanned the bluesky. There was no sign of 
them. Delayed somewhere. He shrugged 
his shoulders. He could not wait—must 
keep to the time-table laid down for him— 
must be punctual to that eventual rendez- 
vous with those other tanks similarly ad- 
vancing by other roads. The only danger 
was that the Reds might have field guns in 
that barricade. If so—well, then, his orders 
provided for the contingency. In such cir- 
cumstances he was empowered to fire 
shell—high explosive or shrapnel, at his 
choice. A human vindictiveness in him 
hoped those circumstances would arise. It 
would be extremely satisfying to blow a 
few hundred of those murdering devils into 
another world. But his orders were strict— 
“Only if met by artillery fire not otherwise 
quelled.” 

They rolled on, came to the bend, 
rounded it. He saw the straight stretch in 
front of him—uttered a sharp involuntary 
ejaculation. Three hundred yards ahead it 
was filled with a great mass of humanity— 
men, women and children—that eddied 
and jostled wildly in a sudden frantic ter- 
ror at their appearance. He could just hear 
their shrieks through the noise of his ma- 
chines. Not Reds surely—that mob. There 
were well-dressed women, with babies in 
their arms. What was happening? The 
next moment, he discerned a great barri- 
cade behind that panic-stricken crowd—a 
barricade from which men with revolvers 
were shooting down the fear-mad wretches 
who vainly strove to climb it, were herding 
the mob of bourgeoisie into a great human 
barrier for their protection against the on- 
coming tanks. The inhuman cunning 
devils! A blind lust to annihilate them 
surged up in him. He suppressed it. 
Orders! He had seen no sign of field guns. 

He shouted a command to the wireless 
operator within the tank, snapped down the 
armored covers on the conning tower, gazed 
out through the narrow window slits of 
thick glass. There was a rapid hammering 
of ineffectual rifle bullets against their 
armor, the muffled thud and shock of 
bombs around them. They rolled on at re- 
duced speed—at a crawl—he must not 
crush those wretched people if he could 
help it. Halt! The two leading tanks 
stopped on the edge of that impenetrable 
crowd, fifty yards from the barricade. A 
number of long nozzles, like those of fire 
hose, protruded suddenly from rubber- 
packed apertures in the great machines. 

The officer bent his head for a shout into 
the interior: “‘Let ’em have it! Compound 
A. Over the heads of the crowd!” 

Instantly those nozzles spurted long 
streams of liquid at the barricade, at the 
windows of the houses whence men were 
hurling bombs with complete recklessness 
of the casualties inflicted on the helpless 
throng about the tanks. There was a brief 
wild clamor—suddenly, almost startlingly, 
hushed. The officer looked through the 
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window slits at a fantastically comic spec- 
tacle. That crowd of men, women and 
children—the red-badged men upon the 
barricade—were alike in paroxysms of help- 
lessly uncontrollable, wild laughter, while 
simultaneously they groped blindly with 
first one hand then the other dashing to 
their eyes. Some of them turned up ludi- 
crously tear-streaming faces in a vain effort 
to see—while grotesquely, absurdly, they 
were immobilized in those spasms of 
strange, irresistible laughter. Immune 
within their gas-proof tank, the crew be- 
hind the nozzles laughed also in the infec- 
tion of that hilarity. The atmosphere of 
terror of a moment before, of mortally vin- 
dictive mutual ferocity, had evaporated as 
by magic. Grim tragedy had dissolved into 
an excruciatingly humorous farce. The. 
Reds had been converted into innocuous 
figures of fun. The men in the tanks 
cheered good-humoredly as they laughed at 
their contortions. Even the angry-souled 
officer found himself laughing. For three 
minutes by his watch, he allowed those 
streams of liquid to continue. 

Then once more he bent down for a 
shouted order, ‘‘Shut off!” 

Compound A—Lachrymatory-cacchina- 
tory—had done its work. 

He issued a sharp series of commands to 
the wireless operator below him. A moment 
later, from the six supply tanks behind 
issued squads of khaki-clad soldiers in gas 
masks. They pushed their way vigorously 
through the blind crowd still swaying and 
surging in its grotesque convulsions of wild 
hilarity, headed, some for the barricades, 
some for the houses where the Red bomb 
throwers had suddenly ceased operations, 

Those gas-masked squads performed 
their job with disciplined swift efficiency. 
Sightless with the water streaming from 
their smarting eyes, laughing uncontrolla- 
bly even while they tried to curse, utterly 
and ludicrously impotent, the Reds holding 
that barricade were expeditiously disarmed. 
Those few whose red sashes proclaimed 
they were in authority had their hands 
bound behind them and were pushed, still 
rolling with those involuntary spasms of 
laughter which choked the fierce vitupera- 
tions they would fain have uttered, toward 
the supply tanks where they were flung like 
bundles upon the steel floor. The majority 
were herded into an adjacent mission hall, 
and the doors locked upon them. In half 
an hour or so, their artificially induced 
frenzy of hilarity would subside. But the 
lachrymatory effects of that gas would put 
them out of action for fully forty-eight 
hours. 

The bourgeois crowd was carefully shep- 
herded into a side street. The road was left 
clear for the further progress of the tanks. 
The officer in command gave the order. His 
great machine lurched forward with a roar 
and clatter of its mechanism, climbed pon- 
derously over the barricade. 

As it plunged, nose downward, to the 
street on the other side, he saw—far down 
that street—a couple of field guns being 
swung round toward them by a frenziedly 
active group of Reds. Good! He bent to 
shout an order to his gunners in the tank— 
countermanded it abruptly. With an en- 
gine roar audible even through that armor, 
an aeroplane shot past them close overhead, 
no higher than the houses, raced at a hun- 
dred miles an hour along the street toward 
those yet unready guns. Under its progress 
as it approached them, the road surface was 
briefly wet. It shot over the guns while the 
Reds were still wrenching round the trails 
and instantly that group of men desisted 
from their work, performed humorously 
odd, spasmodic movements totally at 
variance with their original purpose. Gaz- 
ing at them through the narrow eye pieces 
of the tank that roared and rattled toward 
them at its utmost speed, the officer per- 
ceived their faces contorted to fantastic 
grimaces, their hands now dashing jerkily 
at their eyes, now pressing at their flanks 
as they reeled in the unstable equilibrium 
of the spasms that shook them. They were 
helpless with maniac laughter—helpless 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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barricades—ze land mines—ze ’ole of our 
forces—vos not zere!”’ 

The big butcherlike man with the flabby 
white hands leaned across the table to him, 
scowling evilly. 

“You mean you can’t stop ’em, Min- 
sky?” he snarled at him. ‘“‘ You mean the 
game’s up?”’ 

The sallow-faced little general jerked his 
hands again. 

““Yes,’’ he answered. His evil face con- 
torted horribly in the reluctance of his ad- 
mission. ‘‘Ze game ees up—ve—ve ’af 
lost!”’ 

The big man jumped to his feet. 

“Damn you!” he yelled. He half pulled 
an automatic pistol out of its holster, 
glared murderously. ‘‘ You’ve let us into a 
nice mess—you ’ave—you and your cer- 
tainties!”’ 

He found himself covered by Minsky’s 
automatic, ready before his own, cursed 
savagely, impotently. “All right!—I’ll 
leave the soldiers to deal with you. Come 
on, comrades—out o’ this! We’ve got to 
make a getaway—and quick!” 

The other men around the table likewise 
sprang to their feet. Minsky stopped them 
with a gesture. 

“But vere you go?”’ he asked. ‘‘Zere is 
no vay of escape. Efery street leading to 
ze barricade round zis area ’ave tanks in 
eet—I try to get avay mineself—eet ees not 
possible.”’ 

The frightened little crowd checked in its 
rush to the door. 

“What are we going to do then?” 
screamed one of them. ‘‘Wait and get 
caught here like rats in a trap?”’ 

General Minsky grinned evilly, mani- 
acally. 


EVENING POST 


“Ve can do lots of damage before zey 
catch us,” he said, with a sinister cold de- 
liberation that arrested their attention. 
“Ve still ’old zis area—zey ’af not yet break 
troo ze barricade. Ve can blow up ze build- 
ings ’ere—all ze important vons. Zey vill 
be mad mit zat—and per’aps some of us 
may get avay in ze confusion. I vill gif 
orders, vat?”’ 

“T’d like to burn the whole city down!” 
exclaimed a puny little man, the myopic 
eyes insanely malignant in his white face. 
“Tt’d show ‘em we could do something any- 
way. Go ahead, Minsky!” 

““An’ zat ees not all,’’ pursued the gen- 
eral. “‘You ’af ze lists of counter-revolu- 
tionary prisoners, Baxter. ’Ow many ’af 
you shot?” 

The big butcherlike man turned and 
looked at him. 

“T’ve polished off lists A to G,” he said 
sulkily. ‘‘There’s H to S still in ’and—and 
there’s the ten thousand ’ostages that we 
took this morning—they’re all in the area— 
forty thousand in all—some of them in the 
churches, the others in the Stock Ex- 
change and the big bank buildings— packed 
in tight—I wish I’d ’ad time to wipe ’em 
all out!” 

General Minsky smiled his sardonic evil 
smile. 

“Vy not, comrade? Vy not vipe zem 
out? You ’af not time for ze machine 
guns—but vy not blow zem all up? Eh? 
Zat vill be somesings before zey catch us, 
vill it not?” 

The big man turned with a shout of 
viciously vindictive glee. 

““You’ve ‘it it, Minsky! We’ll do ’em all 
in—every mother’s child of ’em—I'll go and 
see to it myself.’” He stopped suddenly in 
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his movement to the door. ‘‘What’s that? 
Listen !’’ 

They all stood motionless, listening to a 
significant droning roar in the air. 

“‘Aeroplanes!’”’ cried one of them. 
“Quick, Baxter—give your orders-—blow 
up that damned crowd of bourgeoisie any- 
way while you’ve got time! What’s that 
happening outside?’’ He rushed to a win- 
dow, flung it open, looked out. 

He jerked round—dabbing quickly at his 
eyes—burst out laughing maniacally at 
them. They stared at him bewilderedly in 
the instant before their eyes began to 
burn—before they also began to laugh 
hysterically, involuntarily—in a sudden 
terrifying blindness of eyes that streamed 
sealdingly, while still they laughed, laughed 
as though some fantastic magic spell were 
on them, laughed uncontrollably against an 
inward mad exasperation that became an 
impotent panic, laughed so that they reeled 
and shook and staggered and cannoned into 
one another, laughed so that they could not 
utter the vomit of curses that ought to 
have come fluently, savagely, obscenely, 
blasphemously, in an upgush of frustrated 
diabolism from their contorted mouths. 

They were still laughing twenty minutes 
later when the squad of gas-masked soldiers 
entered the banqueting hall. They could 
not see those soldiers—could scarcely hear 
the tramp of their heavy boots in the tor- 
turing convulsions of that uncheckable 
tyrannous merriment which continued 
even when they felt their wrists seized, 
forced back in an unrelaxing, terrifying 
grip 

As one of those soldiers afterward re- 
marked, ‘‘ They laughed like hell—gave me 
the creeps.” 
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, 


There are, indeed, dramatic values in the 
language of France—a gallantry, a polite- 
ness. It was the voice of the colonel, calm, 
unraised, as he dashed into the blackness 
that swallowed the battery. 

A few seconds later the earth trembles as 
the battery of light guns hurls full broad- 
sides into the gloomy hill, over which break 
also the first faint signs of day. The echoes 
reverberate up the valley. The Riff fire be- 
comes desultory, then dies away. Through- 
out the din the horses—seasoned veterans— 
stand motionless. Again complete silence, 
broken a second later by an attack from the 
left across the valley, apparently from an- 
other hill farther on, now deep gray in the 
coming light. The colonel gives an order 
and a staff captain rushes across the plain 
at full gallop. 


Charging Up the Cliff 


“Wait and watch the fun,”’ the colonel 
counsels grimly. It is a cavalry charge— 
a regular old-time dash—that has been 
ordered; the spahis, the finest horsemen in 
all the world, are to rush that rocky steep.”’ 

The native cavalry of the Sahara and the 
colonel’s own, no longer in magnificent red 
cloaks of.parade, but in dirty khaki, with 
only the splendid Arab turbans to give dis- 
tinction. The squadron sweeps the plain 
like a roll of thunder, magnificent, though 
still dim and shadowy in the early light. 
They reach the steep cliff of bare rock, from 
the top of which the Riff marksmen pour 
down fire. Up they go, plunging on at full 
gallop. Several men and horses fall, rolling 
back, struggling, to the flat ground. We 
strain our eyes, just able to make out the 
mass now rushing to the crest. They open 
fire, the men hanging low over the horses’ 
necks and pumping out death from their 
short magazine carbines. 

The flashes of the guns become a myriad 
of tiny flame points like a swarm of light- 
ning bugs. The horsemen are silhouetted a 
moment at the top—inky racing shadows 
against the gray sky. With a yell they 
disappear. The firing stops and again there 
is silence. 


“T think we shall not have any more Riff 
for a while,’’ the colonel remarks, then 
gives the forward order. 

It is day. The sun rises above the peaks, 
grand and pitiless. The sky is cloudless. 
The colonel’s orderly consults a pocket 
centigrade thermometer. We translate the 
temperature into Fahrenheit—105 degrees 
at sunup. 

The colonel’s staff, surrounded by the de- 
tachment of Chasseurs d’Afrique—the fa- 
mous regiment of white colonial cavalry— 
rides in the center of the four advancing 
columns, two of which march stolidly at 
each side. They are, one each, Moroccan, 
Algerian, Tunisian infantry and a famous 
battalion of the Foreign Legion that has 
already borne the brunt of fighting in the 
Moroccan war. Out beyond the infantry, 
at the side and in front, ride the grim, silent, 
swarthy spahis. The mountain batteries, 
with their mule ammunition carts, bring up 
the rear. We move slowly, carefully, cau- 
tiously. One never sees the Riffians—that 
is the great trouble. They harmonize per- 
fectly with the scenery and their rifle aim is 
deadly. 

Two aeroplanes, out from Fez at dawn, 
circle above. We get heliograph signals 
that no enemy isin sight. Nevertheless, we 
do not hurry the advance or slacken any 
precaution. The horses, satiny with sweat, 
move at aslow walk. The heat is appalling. 
Men drop occasionally and are carried back 
to the ambulances that roll along with the 
munitions convoy. More of the native 
troops than white succumb. The white 
man seems able to stand anything. But the 
uniforms and packs are too heavy for 
Africa. These men were recently on the 
Rhine. 

For another hour we push on through the 
valley, then slowly climb a long, broad 
slope beyond which is another declivity, 
and beyond that the advance post which we 
intend to revictual and reman. 

“Don’t expect any trouble here—Riffs 
lying low—probably behind us now—all 
about anyhow—probably counted us all 
by now.” The colonel grunted out the 
words as he ambled on, his long legs swinging 


at the horse’s sides. He lighted a cigarette 
and peered keenly from half-shut lids. 

He is a hard-boiled colonel; soldiering 
is his job; North Africa is his field of oper- 
ations. He has been in Paris only once in 
twenty years. Yes, during the Great War, 
when he got there on a short leave. He 
wonders, idly thinking aloud, why corre- 
spondents come to his camp and tell him 
strange things about the great political 
interest that attaches to the Moroccan 
campaign. That is no concern of his. He 
only believes what he sees. However, if 
correspondents come, his orders from the 
general staff are that they ride with him. 
So be it. 

“Then you do not expect a real fight 
today?’’ we ask. 

“Oh, that!’”’ he laughs loudly. ‘“‘Not 
sure about that—just don’t think we shall 
have any difficulty going in.” 

“Just what do you expect then—an at- 
tack on the post after we get there?”’ 


Changing Battalions 


““H’m—perhaps not then either—never 
know about these fellows—must expect’ 
anything. We leave one battalion there— 
those white fellows’’—he pointed across 
toward the bronzed legionaries, almost as 
dark as the Algerians marching at their side. 

“We bring a black battalion out— 
Senegalese—they’re all in—our real trouble 
will probably begin when we get out.” 

“On the return march to camp, you 
mean?” 

“The return fight, most probably you 
will call it.’ 

One hundred and twenty and getting 
hotter. But not a sound from the Riff. We 
complete the operation of installing the 
fresh battalion within the post—but not 
silently. From the high ground we let loose 
hell from all our field batteries. Itis the cur- 
tain of fire invented during the Great War, 
the barrage about the post to keep off a 
Riff attack while the heavy trucks of sup- 
plies lumber inside the stockade and the 
weary Senegalese plod their way out. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Sirocco of the Sahara 
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wind, but hot, blasting, as if the door of an 
overheated furnace had been opened in 
one’s face. It is the dread sirocco of the 
Sahara—a blast out of hell itself. It may 
blow for minutes, for hours or for days. It 
is worse even than the sun. The day gets 
darker, but there are no clouds. The dark- 
ness comes from the tiny particles of sand 
that completely fills the air; sand that gets 
into the eyes, the ears, the nose, the throat 
and almost strangles. Dust flies every- 
where. 

The wind is almost a hurricane, and al- 
ways that appalling breath of fire. The 
blaze in the fields is swept out before this 
outburst of Sahara wrath, come hundreds 
of miles to have its say in these war opera- 
tions in the Riff. 

All objects become dim. The returning 
infantry column just beside us becomes a 
dark blur. We dismount and hide our 
heads against the horses, which hold their 
own heads close to the earth and tremble. 
There is nothing to do. We wait, simply 
wait. The wind shrieks and whistles, and 
we cling to the horses for fear of getting 
separated. 


Detour —Ford Closed 


The sun again—the blazing sun—just as 
quickly as it takes to tell it. The day is 
again fair, the skies blue, the ground the 
red of fire-baked clay. We stare about, 
dazed, then wipe the streaks of dust and 
dirt from our faces, as stiffly, painfully we 
again clamber into the saddles. 

We are near the plain through which we 
marched that morning before the dawn. A 
young lieutenant of chasseurs rides furi- 
ously toward us, throws himself from the 
horse, rushes to the colonel. There is a 
quick consultation and a volley of rapid 
orders, while a half dozen officers gallop 
away and the heliograph clicks out a mes- 
sage to the commander of the Senegalese 
some distance nearer the camp, ordering 
a halt. 

The Riff, it seems, have taken the river 
ford where we crossed in the morning, have 
machine guns posted in the rocky crags on 
either side and are able to rake us merci- 
lessly with their fire. So we will go by an- 
other way, a harder way, and dangerous, 
but it is the only way. We detour up a rock 
cliff, steep as a staircase. The horses have 
taken on new life since the sirocco has 
passed; they go at the hill on the gallop to 
get it over with. The rocks are slippery and 
treacherous, but on we plunge to the top, 
where we take new observations. Spahi 
outposts are stationed on every hilltop, 
motionless as statues, under a sun that 
blisters. 

Below us is the new path to the River 
Ouergha—a narrow defile: cluttered with 
fallen bowlders, high rocky walls on one 
side and a sheer drop of several hundred 
feet on the other. The infantry are already 
struggling down, single file, sweating, swear- 
ing, slipping and clutching at the cliff for 
support. The cavalry wait. Machine guns 
are posted to guard the descent against an 
unseen enemy. 

We look down fearsomely. How can 
horses ever make that descent? How can 
they surmount the big bowlders that litter 
the path? The path itself is solid rock and 
steeper than a stairway. A misstep means 
a plunge over the cliff to the river. Several 
men dismount, but the colonel calls to 
them. 

“Better ride,’ he advises; “‘the horses 
are surer-footed than we are.” 

We ride, lying almost flat back on the 
animals’ haunches. They hesitate, snort- 
ing; some of them plunge and rear before, 
gingerly, daintily, certain as cats, they 
make the start. Sometimes there is a slip, 
a snort of fear, and a cry from the rider for 
those behind to halt until his animal is 
again ready to go on. The reins lie idle— 
any attempt to guide would be certain dis- 
aster. We just keep on going, swaying far 
back in our stirrups, until finally, with vast 
relief, we all come safely to the bottom. 

The horses struggle wildly over big cob- 
blestones to the river. They rush in until 


EVENING POST 


the water comes almost to the saddles, 
burying their heads in the stream, guzzling 
and snorting. We wait. No use to urge 
them; but the turbid, brackish Ouergha is 
not tempting, even to our parched throats. 
We welcome, though, the water that laps 
about our legs. Another hill to climb, 
rocky but smaller and with room to ma- 
neuver, so up this we go at full speed and 
are on the stretch for camp. We have 
forded the river well below the Riff ambush 
installed at our first crossing. 

No more fighting, no more alerts—just a 
steady, slow jog for five miles under the 
noonday African sun. The Senegalese are 
already home. ‘The mules of the batteries 
slug along beside us and only the spahis 
keep the rear guard. 

Ten hours in the saddle all told. The 
horses’ heads droop. Fifty men have fallen 
in their tracks in that last hour. Camp is 
sighted, silent, seemingly deserted in noon- 
day torpor. The Senegalese have dropped 
wherever they happened to be, sprawled 
at the roadside, some lying under wagons, 
wherever they have found a few inches of 
blessed shade. 

Our horses turn to their own corrals au- 
tomatically, each animal in his proper 
place. They know they are at home. They 
have done their bit of Riffing for that day. 
Their riders may walk the remaining yards 
to the officers’ quarters. They will not 
budge another foot. 

We fall from the saddles, literally, and 
stagger to the tent—parched, blinded by 
the sun’s fierce glare. The tent stifles, but 
it is dark. An Arab orderly holds out a 
bottle filled with warm absinth and water. 
We would drain it to the last drop, but he 
touches us on the shoulder, signaling it is 
not good to drink so much all at once. We 
restrain ourselves a moment, then empty a 
full canteen of lukewarm water. Liquid— 
liquid gold. 


Siesta Till Sundown 


The colonel strolls in, lighting a fresh 


cigarette and hurling his cap on a camp bed. | 


He kicks off his long cavalry boots, reveal- 
ing black silk socks of first quality that 
might have come from Paris. He shuffles 
his feet into big floppy red-leather bed- 
room slippers. His long khaki shirt, that 
hangs to his knees, and that he has worn 
all day, is now open to the waist and re- 
veals that he wears nothing underneath. 
He yawns prodigiously, then yells for the 
cook to announce his return and his hunger. 

“Civilization in a war zone is very un- 
complicated,”’ he philosophizes, as he kicks 
up the dust with a bright-red-slippered toe. 

“We have chicken—plenty of chicken,”’ 
the cook announces. 

‘Alors, tout de suite—it’s always chicken, 
though—the curse of Morocco—in every 
Arab back yard!” 

He reaches for the absinth bottle, then 
stretches his lean length on the bed, mak- 
ing smoke rings above his head. The hos- 
pital report is handed to him. He grins at 
the few casualties of the day’s operation. 

“Thought there would probably be 
more,”’ he opines, blowing smoke rings. 

The staff straggles in. The meal is 
served. The colonel talks about the Sa- 
hara, its silence, its mysteries. He whispers 
to an orderly, who goes out, returning in a 
moment with a bottle of champagne. It is 
warm champagne, disgustingly sweet, but 
it is greeted with cheers. The staff officers 
go to their own tents. The colonel again 
throws himself on the cot, flicking the 
cigarette through the tent opening. 

“The siesta,” he murmurs drowsily. 
“Ah, the siesta—it gets you—in Africa— 
must sleep in afternoon—too damned 
hot—can’t help it—you’ll come to it, too, 
if you stay—great idea—rest—got another 
post to relieve in the morning.” 

The colonel sleeps. The camp sleeps, 
except for the sentinels and outposts. 
Siesta—the opiate of Africa—until the sun 
goes down. 

Another post is to be relieved in the 
morning. It is farther back in the Riff 
land. The march begins at midnight. 
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“They have the innocent appearance of 
a pair of twelve-button rattlesnakes,”’ said 
Brennan. 

“I’m worried to think they noticed my 
interest. I hardly glanced at them at the 


| office. They must have followed me back.” 


“Suppose we see.” 
But a discreet inquiry at the desk brought 


| the reply that Villard had been a guest of 


the hotel for some weeks. 

““He’s arich miner,”’ said the clerk. ‘‘He 
has a partner with him sometimes. That’s 
an Indian named Joe with him now. They 
talk together in Indian.”’ 

“What kind of an Indian?” 

“Search me.” 

They crossed to the elevator without 


| glancing toward the pair beside the palm; 


but when they had turned the corner Bren- 
nan asked Donovan to go on up to the 


‘room. 


“T want to find out about that Indian,” 
he said. 

“Who from?” 

“From him. I know a little Indian my- 
self. Maybe he talks a lingo I can recog- 


nize.”’ 


| face. 


“He won’t say much to you, I’m afraid.” 

“T don’t ask him to say one word. Let 
him talk to his ugly boss while I listen in 
from that chair behind them.” 

“What did you learn?” asked Donovan 
ten minutes later, when Brennan slipped 
through the door. 

“T learned a-plenty.’’ Brennan grinned 
at the recollection. ‘Joe is a Cuchan 
Indian—I could understand almost every 
word he said. You don’t know the name? 
The Cuchans are often called Yumas nowa- 
days. I felt pretty sure he was of Yuman 
stock when I saw him, he was so proud 
of his long hair. The first phrase I heard 
told me what he was; he replied, ‘Hs-me- 
deek’—‘ Don’t know’—to one of Villard’s 
questions. The Mohaves are Yuman too; 
but a Mohave Indian would have said Es- 
e~-me-dic. They were not talking about 
the mine, but about Joe’s red hoo-wee, or 
dog, and about the a-chee, or fish, he used to 
catch in the river. The Mohave for dog 
would have been hatch-oc-soc. The Cuchan 
says a-cha-whut for red; the Mohave turns 
it end for end and calls it cha-whut-a.”’ 

“Ugh!” Donovan grunted. 

After a while they left for Coulter’s office. 


, 


| Donovan found the ladies depressed and 


saddened, and Coulter himself in a mood of 
gloomy reaction. 

“Quit it,’’ he said, when they drew chairs 
to table. “‘ You’d think we had gathered to 
arrange for somebody’s funeral, which isn’t 
my idea at all. What we’ve gathered to ar- 
range for is a visit to this diamond mine.” 

“Masterson wouldn’t tell me a thing,” 
snapped Coulter. 

Donovan winked openly at Brennan, 
who responded by grinning like a schoolboy; 
whereupon the ladies began breathing once 
more and showed an accession of cheerful- 
ness, although not one word had been 
spoken to raise their spirits. 

“Masterson wouldn’t say,’ repeated 
Donovan in mock distress, making a comic 
“And now we have to find our mine 
without him. Dear me! All we know 
about its location is that it lies west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Probably it’s not on 
any trail and not near any railroad. Dear 
me! It might lie in any wildest corner of 
ten states. Probably it consists of location 
notices crowded in among brush. Its ge- 
ology may be anything. A corps of pros- 
pectors might. comb desert and mountain 
for twenty years without seeing a diamond.”’ 

“Waste of time to try, if you ask me,” 
said Coulter. 

“Think of that! Yet friend Brennan here 
offers to place his finger on the map at the 
exact spot.” 

“Say that again.” 

“For a consideration,’ added Donovan, 
again winking openly at the survey man. 


| “All he asks is the true answers to twelve 


| 


questions.” 


““All I asked was one | 
Coulter. 

“What kind of questions? 
younger woman. 

“About the mine, roads— 
another. None of us can { 
answers, for we haven’t tk 
But Henry Masterson has t 
Judge Welshans has it. Jol 
it. Some of you know th 
enough to ask them such qu 

“They’d never answer 
Coulter. 

“Not if they knew their | 
here we have three men with 
knowledge. Suppose they w 
questions apiece—not in a we 
on their guard, but innocer 
talk, by different people.” 

“We'll ask these questio 
younger woman. “‘I’ll ask 
and get the answers too.” 

“Questions about the di 
mine from the railroad, fro. 
water, the source of that wat 
like that; questions about 
snakes, high mountains, the d 
wind, the kind of rock.” 

“T don’t see how any mat 
much as the name of the st 
as many,” said the older wor 

“One fact will often narr¢ 
yond belief. Want an examp) 
Villard’s Indian companion? 
nan here thought he recogni 
and slipped up behind him 
talk. Sure enough, he was | 
fact of no importance, you n 

“Let us see. Where did Vi 
Indian? He speaks almost 
Not a great way from home 
sure. Not in Utah—no C 
Not in Nevada—same reasor 
of the states north of these: 
there anywhere. Not in N 
none there. Not in Eastern 
ern or in Central Arizona. 
The Cuchans are a Colorad 
See how that one fact narrow: 

“Tt does!”’ cried Coulter. 
the Colorado Desert!”’ 

“Tn that case Villard woul 
train. Yet in that office I visi 
noon I saw a Coast Line tir 
wall, with a check mark ag 
Angeles daylight train. Why 
not the other?” 

“He changed to anothe1 
Coulter. 

“You can narrow the a 
further. Another road, yes. 
road runs a through train di 
Francisco. He could have ta 
without having to change at 
Why didn’t he?” 

“That’s pulling it down!” 
“His station lay between Lo 
the junction point, and would 
by this train.” 

Donovan smiled at his rev 

“Do you see? We took t 
parently of no importance, 
them placed our finger on 
which Villard leaves the r 
visiting his mine.” 

“The point at which Jimn 
left it,’’*said the younger wor 

“Yes; give us the answers 
questions and we will place 
the mine itself.” 

“You shall surely have the 

“Then,” said Donovan, ‘ 
questions to be asked, copie 
Divide them among you as 
Shall we say tomorrow nigh’ 
plan to leave next morning 
trains 

“You and I!”’ cried Coult 

“T’m going too,’ Brenn 
simply. 

“All three, I think,” sa 
“We'll wire ahead tonight fo 

Coulter leaped to his feet, 
eager. (Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

hw I know where we stand. Let’s 
» little action!” 

she young woman beside him turned 
y hide the pain in her gray eyes. She 
- ave feared that he, too, might fall 
ethe spell of the mystery. It was 
an who spoke the word that calmed 


4 three. We'll go together, and we'll 

together, never fear. Tomorrow 
| ur 

sky began to redden; the palms 
v king the springs fel] behind; the 
«settled down into their lifeless walk 
/ morning. Now and then, as some 
i onhed against a creosote bush, the 
lf unseen dust mingled with that of 
: ather to mar the sharp air. 
[m: The palms,” said Donovan. “No 
yin a great distance. Right road so 
, 


¥;. They don’t grow wild farther 
}’ said Brennan. 
| delicate stain in the east crept higher. 
‘je-purple sharp-edged ranges on the 
7: began to stand out more definitely 
yhe desert floor. The shallow basin 
‘ere traveling grew narrower, then 
ited into a wash. A mile or so 
) and the mountains on the horizon 
‘nk below the rim of this, but not 
their tips became touched with sun- 
; 
| last of these to go were the flaming 
>of St. Bernard Baldpate himself, two 
; ourney behind them, standing above 
riges between. 
[m: The high mountain they men- 
¢ Final view.” 
\: didn’t need the mountain,” said 
in. ‘‘Mere confirmation.” 
| morning grew older. They climbed 
( the wash not far from a buttelike 
' followed the base of this round a 
.2ame out upon the mesa beyond. 
| trail thereafter wound among the 
Se, tarweed, greasewood, cholla and 
sia of the days that had preceded, 
that these had been diluted until at 
they seemed all but extinct. The 
ilikes to simplify its life. 
|r first word of Jimmy Dixon came to 
‘shrough the accident of a curiosity. 
desert here contained much red, 
22d by the infrequent gray ‘of arte- 
ind the greenish black of creosote and 
{wood, but with nothing in it of white. 
ly were trudging along the trail, sud- 
a flash of white shot forth from the 
»f a creosote bush a few rods off. The 
/resembled a small flower, and seemed 
/ only from the one direction. Coulter 
‘| over to investigate. The flower 
‘| to consist of a slip of white paper 
led into a ball. This he carefully un- 
& 
sy!” he cried a moment later; and 
liately began upon a series of such 
gs and leapings and twistings as that 
had seldom seen. 
on he drew near enough he explained 
ae slip of paper contained a message 
Immy. It read: 


vo hours behind VY. O. K. so far. 
' “ec be D2 


ide getting warm,” was Donovan’s 
ont. 

‘Iter began talking about sending a 
orthwith. Brennan made a note of 
place and the direction of the pre- 
swind. The party moved on. 

teafter they watched the scattered 
ny of blackened shrubs as far as they 
see them for further traces of Jimmy. 
he left other notes they had passed 
ther hands. The desert spoke but the 
Meanwhile the sun climbed higher, 
idish soil grew hotter, the air became 
stiflingly dry, the odors of midday 
er, the local mirages more numerous, 
8 and tongues more parched. Even 
ts, which thrive on heat like bees, had 
‘awn to their burrows for an hour or 
shade, after prancing about on tiptoe 
to pebble. 
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Donovan had imagined he caught a 
glimpse of Villard at a distance in the Los 
Angeles station, but before he could call 
attention to him the man had disappeared. 
He and Brennan were alone; Coulter hap- 
pened to have dashed off to the telegraph 
counter to send a wire. . 

Later he had decided he was mistaken. 
Certainly Villard had not taken train with 
them at San Francisco, for they had looked 
to see. Certainly, too, he had not left the 
train with them in the desert. 

“Villard could not possibly have guessed 
what we were up to,”’ everyone had agreed. 
“How could he?” 

There was no way. Toward noon of this 
second day out, however, the question be- 
came revived. They had arrived at a fork 
in the trail, a branch leading off to the right 
toward a gap in the range on the horizon. 

“Short trail to the other railroad,” ex- 
plained Brennan with a wave of the hand. 
“We might have used it coming in, but it’s 
brutal dry. It joins us here because of our 
water hole just beyond.”’ Then, as they 
came up to it—‘“‘ Hello!”’ 

“Hobnailed shoes!”’ cried Donovan. 

Hobnailed shoes are common enough; 
every prospector wears them. They had 
seen such tracks at the springs where they 
camped the night before, for there were 
mines in the neighborhood. But these 
tracks, straight from the railroad, and 
headed so precisely for the spot upon which 
Brennan had put his finger, somehow spoke 
of opposition. 

No word of Villard was uttered, but the 
silence with which they looked down at the 
trail in itself expressed their fears. They 
scanned the prints in the sand, then the 
road ahead. Then, as they moved on toward 
the water hole, each man surreptitiously 
felt out his pistol in its holster. 

“He may have just happened to be visit- 
ing the mine,”’ Coulter said at last; but his 
words had the force of a statement to the 
contrary. ‘Anyhow, he wouldn’t stop at 
the water.” 

“Villard would have had the Indian with 
him,” objected Brennan, likewise doubt- 
fully. 

Donovan scoffed at the suggestion, but a 
moment later he pointed out that the owner 
of the shoes had arranged the hobnails in a 
repeated pattern, as prospectors sometimes 
do, and that this pattern consisted at 
heart of the initial letter of Villard’s name. 

The water hole, a natural tank in the 
granite fed by a tiny spring, quickly told 
them what they had to expect. Instead of 
a supply sufficient for all, the tank was 
found to contain only traces of water, 
hardly enough to fill a teaspoon. The water 
itself had not failed. Villard had emptied it 
as with cup and sponge, and so recently 
that the walls were still damp, as was the 
sand in the wash below. 

When they saw the wet sand they knew 
they were facing trouble. The next water 
was that in the well nearest the diamonds, 
twenty-two miles farther on. Villard would 
reach that well first. The next water be- 
yond that lay twenty miles farther still. 
Their own reserve supply would not take 
them far. Coulter suggested a division of 
forces. 

“One man might do it,” he said, “‘ where 
three couldn’t. I know the road now. If 
you could stake me to a little spare 
water 4 

“Turn tail and not look for the boy at 
all?” asked Brennan. ‘‘Us?” 

“The heat has gone to your head,”’ said 
Donovan. ‘I made a promise to a lady.” 


“No, no!” cried Coulter. ‘“‘Not you 
two!” 
“Three,” corrected Donovan. “All of 


us. A pair of Irishmen we are, and this is 
our own fight we’re in. I did hear of an 
Irishman who ran away from a fight one 
time, but I never believed it. Our friend 
Michael Patrick Sullivan Callahan Bren- 
nan here never did. When we get word of 
the boy, maybe then we’ll run—run toward 
him. Now listen, San Francisco man. This 
party is on rations. No water until we 
reach that next well; but you can give your 
horse a feed of barley. Twenty minutes for 
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barley, then we take the trail to find what 
becomes of the rat tracks.” 

They fed the horses, then tramped on, 
hot, tired, smarting with alkali; and now as 
they walked the tracks in the trail imposed 
caution upon them. 

When they came to a projecting ledge 
they stopped while one of them spied out 
the land beyond. When they climbed down 
into a wash one of them remained behind 
to watch the other bank. 

The heat increased. The trail became cut 
across more frequently by coulees. Both 
men and animals struggled forward without 
spirit, the horses with flattened ears, the 
men with dragging feet. Even the whirr of 
rattles from the shade of a creosote bush 
hardly stirred them. 

“T think we must have entered the 
desert,’’ Donovan remarked whimsically. 
“This doesn’t look like desert, but the side- 
winder is a desert snake.” 

“He came out over the edge to meet us,” 
said Brennan. 

That greeting they were used to. Later 
they were met by another resident of the 
desert and greeted more startlingly. An 
aged prospector appeared on the trail ahead, 
leading a burro. As they drew near him he 
stepped aside to let them pass. 

“Hello, Donovan,” he said distinctly, 
using the Chicago name. 

Donovan stopped; the others likewise. 

After a moment he asked, “‘ Haven’t you 
mixed me up with somebody else?”’ 

“Don’t I know you, partner?”’ 

“Did you think you had seen me before, 
old-timer?”’ 

“A man down the trail told me your 
name was Donovan. He said I knew you. 
Sometimes I don’t remember people very 
good.” 

“Friend of yours?”’ 

“T didn’t remember him very good, 
either.” 

“Tall and black? Narrow forehead? 
Face wide at the eyes?” 

“That’s the feller. He said your name 
was Donovan, and I knew you, and you 
was with a man named Brennan, but I 
didn’t know him at all. He didn’t tell me 
nothing of this third man. He said just the 
two.” 
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Drive in 


““Now where did he get that idea of the | 


names?” 


“‘He must have noticed us before we | 


noticed him,” said Brennan. “And you 
were right about seeing him in Los Angeles. 
Funny, his missing out on Coulter. Even 


so, his running down the names would show | 


he was a good deal smarter than we had 
given him credit for being.” 

“How far ahead was this man?’’ Dono- 
van asked. 

“Him? Five-six mile. Your hosses look 
wore out. You miss that tank back thar at 
the fork?”’ 

“No, we found it.” 

“That diamond-head dipped out the 
water,’’ Brennan explained. 

The old man’s eyes twinkled with a touch 
of amusement, as if enjoying the joke on 
them; then, as if remembering the kind of 
joke, he sobered into anger. 

“Anybody camped at the next water?” 
Donovan asked. 

“Not a camper.” 

“No prospectors working out from there 
that you know of?” 

‘Never heard of any. Fifteen year back 
they was some—not now. You can see the 
tunnel they driv in a cafion five-six mile 
further. Them’s dry mountains. You find 


plenty of low-grade, like you can find most | 


anywheres in this desert off and on, but 
what’s the good? You can’t ’draulic low- 
grade without water. I know fifty mile of 
pay dirt that all it needs is water.” 

““What about the spring beyond that?” 

“That’s a well, not a spring. Nobody is 
camped there—not that I ever got sight of. 
It’s off by a dry lake.” 

“BHver happen to meet a young chap 
name of Jimmy Dixon?” 

“Not that I remember—no, sir.’’ Again 
his old eyes lighted with a gleam of amuse- 
ment. ‘‘ You boys officers? I dunno as I’d 
tell you anyhow, unless I had it in for him 
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for some kind of hell he did underhand. 
Anyhow, I didn’t see him.” 

Donovan extended his hand as they sepa- 
rated. 

“Don’t forget about that next water hole, 
old-timer. Tank’s as dry as a bone.’’ 

“T calculate it’ll have water in it by 
morning, if I make camp thar and wait out 
the spring.” 

“We heard,” said Coulter, thinking of 
Jimmy. 

Again men and horses dragged them- 
selves forward. A wind had sprung up be- 
hind them—the daily gale that sweeps 
inland across most deserts. The wind added 
no vigor either to man or beast; rather, it 
subtracted vigor. 

Added to the physical depression was 
now the mental. Not a man in the party 
but believed the old prospector had told the 
truth about the campers. 

The afternoon grew old, until the sun 
threw level light from the west upon the 
stunted, straggling, repetitious tufts of grass 
or brush, changing them into forms and 
configurations and appearances wholly un- 
like the starved things that were burning. 
Then it became the ranges behind which 
threw theshadows, obliterating these. Even 
after sunset the red sky continued to throw 
hot light upon the darkened ground until it 
glowed dully like cooling iron in a mold. 

' They came upon the well as the sky 
began to fade into the brief gray of twilight. 

“A twenty-nine-foot shaft with a 
pump,” Brennan had said, “all boarded 
over and cleaned. The survey camped 
there three days one summer.”’ 

They saw the pump, saw also that the 
wash was deserted; then, still following the 
tracks of the hobnailed shoes, they de- 
scended into the wash and learned the rest. 
The pump had been robbed of handle and 
plunger; yet so lately had it been whole 
that the plank under the spout was still 
wet, the sandy surface of the wash still 
saturated from its last use. 

Brennan, knowing the well, lifted aside 
two of the planks. 

“‘Let’s have a picket rope and a bucket,”’ 
he said. 

Two minutes later he announced what 
everyone could see, that Villard had like- 
wise rendered this well useless by clogging 
the shaft with rocks. 

Coulter began laughing mirthlessly; 
Donovan followed. For a moment no one 
spoke. The necessity for speech was not 
great. They had known all the while that 
the well would yield them no water. The 
discovering of this afresh through rope and 
bucket was humorous. 

Then Brennan changed the subject back 
to Jimmy by suggesting that they give 
everybody, horses and all, a ration of water 
from their meager canteen supply, and then 
spend the night at the diamond mine. The 
cafion lay ahead three miles. 

“‘T think we shall find important news of 
him there,” he said, “‘even if we find no 
more than a diamond or two ina clay bank.” 

And no one took the trouble to point out 
that if the important news was in the same 
case with the diamonds, and the diamonds 
were in the same case with the water, and 
they had known all the while they would 
find none of that, to look for either news or 
diamonds by night, whether by moonlight 
or by starlight, was likewise a humorous act. 
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HEY found Jimmy’s claim toward morn- 

ing, as the waxing moon was about to 
sink behind the mountain. It lay at a shelf, 
or fall, in the cafion bed a quarter of a mile 
or so below Villard’s development work. 
By using matches they were able to read 
the notice. 

“He wrote it,’’ Coulter announced. 

“The boy had a good eye,’’ said Brennan 
appraisingly. ‘“‘That ore body of Villard’s 
is mostly clay cut through by this cafion. 
This wash is dry now, but I’ve seen it run- 
ning a torrent after a storm. If that clay 
contains diamonds, you’ll find them here 
below.” 

“These potholes were made to order,” 
said Donovan. 


October : 


In the diamond fields of Brazil, dj 
are commonly found concentrated 
holes in the beds of streams. Di 
being heavy, sink like gold. The } 
catch them. Being hard, they aren 
affected by the grinding of graye 
water churns in upon them, but x 
about in a pothole for centuries, — 

The larger of the potholes lay | 
ately under the fall, the lip of whi 
sisted of a resistant shelf of freestoy 
floods of winter during the ages } 
only eaten into the bed rock undert 
but the swirling current beyond hac 
against one wall ofthe cafion and eg 
asecond smaller pothole there, unde: 
the same resistant shelf and for 
shallow recess, or cave, so that a ma 
stand within almost without stoop 
cept for the gravel on the floor, 

“The cafion is deader down here 
was above,” said Coulter gloomily, 

Brennan pointed out that the m 
lower, and besides, the claim down h 
not been prospected, whether by Jit 
by Villard and Florron, and virgir 
always looks dead at any time of d 

“Though why Jimmy tacked ; 
notice before looking for diamonds 
understand.” re 

Donovan suggested that he migl 
seen Villard’s crew coming to run} 
and had to act quickly. Villard ms 
left up the notice, he added, with 
glance at Coulter, to insure Jimmy’ 
nition of the spot in case he became] 
wandered in a circle. 

“When you run a man off a piece: 
naturally you help him not to ret 
mistake.” ‘? 

But Coulter was too downeast tore 

“We know now he isn’t here. It] 
had better get back to our horses ar 

“And leave all these diamonds 
ground without turning a hand tov 
them?” : 

“Diamonds!” cried Coulter. 4 

“Our intention was to expert this 

“Bother the mine! We are not g 
risk our lives merely to prove there h 
aswindle. For Jimmy, yes; not for: 
ful of money.” ; 

“Perhaps there was no swindle, 
Donovan mysteriously. a 

“No matter.” "i 

“Much matter, surely. If there: 
swindle, all that was at stake was this 
on Jimmy’s claim, which would no 
made the least difference to Villard w 
sold out. He might even have per: 
Jimmy to disappear for a few weel 
like as not, he helped him put up hism 

“That sounds reasonable too. I 
the other hand, if there was a swindle 

“If there was, the difference to 
when Jimmy found him out woul 
been one million dollars.” om 

“You know Villard’s a crook, an 
I,” Coulter replied harshly, “You 
Masterson found his diamonds on 
ground.” Cou 

““We must prove that by making’ 

“Tonight? Inthe dark?” 

“Yes; we might not have time 
morning. If we can prove the on 
don’t you see, we can return openly ¥ 
expedition, and then if there has bes 
play, bring him to book? The diamon 
Jimmy are all bound up together.” 

“That sounds like good sense t00. 

“Don’t look at it otherwise. This 
fight for diamonds. We're fighting t 
a boy.” a 

“I’ve been talking silliness!” eried 
ter. “Tell me what todo!” 

Donovan suggested that Coulte 
Brennan work in the open under th 
Starlight is not moonlight, but deser 
light is often unexpectedly bright 
thought they could see to use a screél 

“Brennan will show you how t 
centrate the stuff further. I'll ta 
smaller pothole in the cave yonder. I 
need a screen. I can tell rough: 
by the feel. If diamonds ever ¢@ 
this cafion we’ll find them in on 
concentrations.” 

(Continued on Page 141 
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dough for me,” Brennan said. 
g yourscreen,” Coulter told him. 
+ to work at once, Coulter and 
, 1on the gravel out in the cafion, 
n| the whirlpool cave in the cafion 
that for a long time nothing 
rdxcept the click of bowlder upon 
the soft rippling swish of the 
night passed so. Dawn broke 
The edge of the sun’s incan- 
< cut a distant horizon. Day 


_ during the hours of darkness, 
away rocks, bowlders and peb- 
iis recess until they formed a 
wl heap outside almost as high as 
Mf the pebbles that lay on the 
hiiad weighed or felt a vast num- 
harefully, with concentrated at- 
mong these he had found no 
ilsand he believed that neither 
: ir Coulter as yet had found.any. 

wurst upon him as he sat thus 
s>bbles. The glow of dawn had 
elited his workroom noticeably; 
‘it off that light. Outside, he 
‘e change; but he was too busy 
itnuch attention. Suddenly the 
>, the distant horizon, swept in 
2 gates of the cafion, and in- 
sly the tide of light flooded every 
‘ice and cranny of his cave, the 
]/nd even the ceiling, with blind- 
hiess. The floor lay too low—it 
d shadow. The brilliance pained 


2en the recess by moonlight and 
1; walls and floor under the light 
| Now he saw the details of its 
he hard sheet of rock forming 
]; upon what seemed to be a bed 
alstone. This was the stone the 
‘¢. winter cloudbursts had worn 
Iinediately under the roof stone 
-/ay have proved to be especially 
city eight or ten inches high ex- 
bk in places beyond the harder 
k/eneath, like the space under the 
arn. 

ir glance showed him this. It 
1 also the smooth surface of the 
rrwall. It showed him more—it 
He that the smooth surface was 
1] smooth and that the eave space 
E wholly empty. 


5 

s (vity under the roof he saw a felt- 
inteen that had been drilled 
a bullet, and a bundle of stained 
t that looked like a blood-soaked 
Sie rudely upon the rear wall 
t} words: 


t 7 Villard. Jim.” 
Coulter!” he cried, pulling him- 


at or, 

lhe more eager to bring Coulter 
tan to the scene because of the 
ithe sunlight would pass, The 
a been scratched in the soft stone 
: and because of the darkness 


ed notice. Possibly a match 
ig; them enough to read, possibly 
ead not noticed them the night 
vy n he struck a match, nor had he 
> canteen or the shirt. 

a not known of his loss of voice 
+me to cry out to Coulter. His 
| ngue had pained him; suddenly 
S$ mouth like a stuffed cotton 
3 It seemed impossible that the 
S y he had uttered could have been 
€ feet away. Yet it apparently 
sponse. He did not catch the 
‘some trick of acoustics they ap- 
t be spoken from a point on the 
above. 

aere quick!” he called, again in a 
- “his time he had no response. 
rt of raising his body had turned 
te giddy. The roof remained too 
| floor too high, to permit his 
J right, but by bracing the curve 
4) against the wall behind him and 
the heaped-up gravel he had 
ng, he was able to see out, ex- 
‘d th sun. After a moment his 
assed. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Meanwhile he had noticed an odd new 
stillness outside. The sound made by two 
tired men screening gravel is not loud, but 
it is loud enough to be heard through a 
sheltered desert cafion at sunrise. Instead 
of repeating his call, he peered over the top 
of the gravel to see what had happened. 

What he saw drove all thought of Jimmy 
from his mind, and all thought of cotton 
stockings too. Brennan and Coulter were 
standing side by side, with hands held high, 
looking intently toward the hillside above 
him. ‘ 

Again he heard the voice from above, but 
by now he was able to understand the 
words. 

“Higher!” he heard. ‘‘ Higher yet! Now 
stand that way and don’t move. One false 
motion and you’re dead birds. Which one 
of you is Donovan?” 

Donovan looked out during the seconds 
that followed in a sort of fascination. He 
saw Coulter’s lips move in reply to the 
question, but likewise without sound, and 
understood that his voice also had fallen 
to a whisper. 

“‘T am,” the lips seemed to reply. 

Coulter was telling somebody overhead 
that he was Donovan. Why? Obviously, 
to conceal the fact that Donovan just then 
was standing elsewhere. Whom was he 
telling this? Not Villard. Villard knew 
Donovan by sight. 

The man overhead again began speaking. 

“Keep holding ’em up where I can see! 
That’s it!” 

Donovan saw Brennan’s lips begin mov- 
ing, and at the same time heard what he 
said. Brennan had not lost his voice. He 
understood from the words that they were 
spoken for his benefit, to tell him of the 
Cuchan’s presence. 

“What do you think we are—idiots? 
Two of you with rifles, and one an In- 
dian—do you think we’d fight back at this 
distance with pistols: ”’ 

“Just hold ’em up and don’t talk. Now 
turn around slow, both of you.” 

Brennan had said all he needed to say. 
Both men obeyed the command, having no 
choice. 

“‘Now you, Donovan, get out your gun 
with your left hand and hold it high where 
I can see it. Don’t make any funny mo- 
tions at all. That’s right—I see it. Throw 
it toward me behind you as far as you can.” 

Donovan, his fatigue forgotten, stood as 
tensely alert as the men he was watching. 
He had already formed a definite idea of 
the speaker’s position from the angle and 
direction of their eyes. He saw Coulter 
take his pistol from its holster, raise it over- 
head and then toss it out backward. It 
landed upon the pile of gravel within reach, 
had he cared to extend his hand for it. He 
did not neglect to notice that it also lay 
within sight. If the man above came down 
to pick it up, Donovan could hardly escape 
being seen by him. 

“Now you, Brennan,” the voice went 
on, ‘‘take your pistol in your left hand same 
way and hold it over your head where I can 
see. Don’t stall—do as I say. That’s it. 
Now throw it backward toward me, and 
no funny work.” 

The action was repeated. Donovan saw 
Brennan’s left hand seek the automatic, 
lift it high and then toss it backward. This 
time the pistol did not fall within reach, 
nor did it land upon the cone of gravel, but 
fell with a slap against a rock out of range 
downstream. 

The sight of the pistols reminded him of 
his own. Almost with the thought he had 
whipped it forth, but in his right hand, 
not his left. 

The man overhead continued speaking. 
In the light of the words in the cave, what 
he said seemed particularly heartless. 

“All over the cafion, and owners be damn. 
The notice for this claim hangs on a stake 
behind that smoke bush. This is Jimmy 
Dixon’s claim, see? Jimmy leaves it to me 
when he dies. Hold your hands above your 
head just as you are. Joe, you stay there. 
Watch ’em good.” 

Donovan heard the impact of loosened 
pebbles upon the flat rock overhead, then 
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the sound as of someone scrambling down 
the steep slope, then the harsh sound of 
iron as his hobnailed shoes cracked against 
the roof. For a moment he thought the 
man would descend still farther for the two 
pistols, and braced himself for the clash. 

But that did not happen. He heard the 
scraping of his feet, another lighter scraping 
that he guessed was made by the rifle, a 
brushing or scuffling as of stiffened cloth, 
then the lighter scraping once more. Then, 
as suddenly as if the thing had not been 
preceded by these warnings, he began see- 
ing the speaker as well as hearing him. 

What he saw was a pair of hobnailed 
shoes dangling over the edge of the shelf, so 
close they almost swung against his face. 
The man above had sat down. After a mo- 
ment he began talking again. 

“‘Now you can lower your hands and 
turn round. But you can’t sit down, and 
you can’t have any water—not any today, 
nor any tonight, nor any tomorrow. Not 
your horses either. Not here and not at 
the next well. You won’t find’ any next 
well.” 

Meanwhile he seemed to have been eying 
Coulter’s fancy automatic on the gravel 
below him. He may have ended by decid- 
ing to recover both pistols. ‘‘Watch ’em, 
Joe!’’ he called to the Indian. Then he 
leaned his rifle against the edge of the rock, 
where he could reach it from below; the 
cone of gravel furnished a support for the 
butt. He followed by worming forward, 
ready to spring. 

The sun still shone blindingly into the 
cave; no concealment there was possible. 
But even had the light been otherwise, 
Donovan would have seized the chance 
with joy. The man above wormed for- 
ward, then sprang from the rock, landing 
on his feet beside the fallen pistol, his head 
level with Donovan’s, and scarce twelve 
inches from it. Donovan’s pistol butt took 
him above the right ear. He sank in his 
tracks without knowing what had hap- 
pened. 

Meanwhile Cuchan Joe on the hillside 
above was holding Brennan and Coulter 
under his rifle. Donovan knew he did not 
suspect the presence of himself. The fallen 
man, probably Florron, had sprung from 
sight below the rock and would be ex- 
pected to reappear shortly. 

He did not wait to reason the thing out, 
but sooner than I can tell of it transferred 
Florron’s bandanna handkerchief to his 
own neck, Florron’s hat to his own head, 
Florron’s rifle from where it rested against 
the rock to his own arm; then, standing 
on the gravel until the Indian could see his 
head and shoulders, he motioned for him to 
descend. Sixty seconds later he had the 
man disarmed. 


HEY had been inspecting Jimmy Dix- 

on’s bullet-riddled canteen and blood- 
stained shirt. The sun had passed on—the 
damning words on the wall could no longer 
be read. Coulter confronted the captive, 
his eyes smoldering with hatred. 

“You killed him. You shot him down 
while he was standing helpless.” 

“T never did,” said Florron. 

“You or Villard. Where did you bury 
him? I’ll have it out of you if I have to 
tear it out with my hands.”’ 

“Slow and easy does it,’’ said Donovan, 

“‘T’ll kill him with my hands!”’ repeated 
Coulter; but he drew back from him a step 
or two. 

Donovan remarked mildly, including 
Florron rather than addressing him, that 
the blame seemed to be Villard’s. Then, 
suddenly turning to him, he asked, ‘* Why 
didn’t Villard tell you there were three of 
us? That was a bad mistake.” 

‘Mistake is right. He’s too smart, that 
guy. If he had said three, think I would 
have let you trip me? Not in ten thousand 
years!” 

“He left you to handle two grown men 
alone—why?”’ 

“Gone to fix a well,’’ Florron snarled. 

Donovan smiled deprecatingly, and in 
spite of a certain deadness of speech, his 
tones again seemed to take on color. 
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“‘Suppose we see where we stand. Vil- 
lard told you there were two of us. That 
means you saw him somewhere last night. 


You couldn’t have seen him earlier, for he ~ 
| had just arrived. You couldn’t have seen 


him before he passed this cafion, for we 
were walking in his tracks and would have 
noticed any others. You couldn’t have seen 
him at the well you mention, for you 
couldn’t have returned so soon. Where, 
then? You saw him at a point between this 
cafion we’re in and that well—a point 


| fairly close. What point?” 


“T’m not spilling one thing,” said Flor- 
ron. 

“No matter. We'll follow back your 
tracks and find out. I think you have a 
hidden cabin near here.” 

Florron looked at him a long moment. 
Then he said, ‘‘ You’ll find it out anyhow. 
Yes, we have. What of it?” 

“Near an abandoned tunnel?” 

“Yes,”’ said Florron. 

He turned to Brennan. 

“Where is that abandoned tunnel lo- 
cated the old prospector spoke of?” 

“Tt’s up the next cafion, but there’s no 
water there.” 

“What do you keep in that tunnel, Flor- 
ron?” 

“How do you mean?” asked Florron. 

“What I say. What do you keep in it? 
How have you fixed it up?” 

“We keep our grub and water in there.” 

“A bed and a chair and a table?” 

“What for?”’ asked Florron. 

“To sleep in and sit on.” 

cay eat 

“Who uses them?” 

“T do sometimes. Why?” 

“Anybody else?”’ 

“Sometimes a friend happens in.” 

“Ts that what you meant,’ Donovan 
asked softly, “‘when you told us that Jimmy 
Dixon was dead?”’ 


SHORT TURNS AND E! 


Fe, fi, fo, fum! 

I smell a lot of old china. Come, 

Be it Derby or be it Spode, 

We'll break a window and take a load! 


Barber, barber, bob a whale; 
How many chairs make an antique sale? 


| “The leg of one, sir, that’s enough, 


If your customer thinks it’s the real old stuff.”’ 


The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will our dealer do then? 
Poor thing! 
He will vanish from view 
With his tool box and glue, 
And build things to sell in the spring, 
aed est Old thing! 


Little Tommy Tucker 

Looked like a sucker, 

Paying good money 

For any aged clutter. 

Then he turned it over 

To the polishers and scrapers; 
Now he gets his income tax 
Printed in the papers. 


If antique buying stayed the thing, 
And joiners, if they could, 

Used every plank of every tree, 
What should we do for wood? 


Old King Cole looked in vain for his 
bowl; 
He searched through the house, did he; 
He tore up the attic 
And he poked in the coal 
And he questioned his fiddlers three. 
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Coulter caught his breath. Florron did 
not reply. Donovan went on. 

“Dixon isn’t actually dead, is he?” 

“‘T don’t know as he is.”’ 

“Only locked up in that old tunnel?” 

“You'll find out anyhow,” said Florron. 
“T took good care of him. He’s doing fine. 
The bullet made a flesh wound in his shoul- 
der, but that’s nearly healed now. You 
could ride him to the railroad this minute.”’ 

‘How much water have you for our 
horses?” 

““Two barrels nearly full.” 

“Take us to this jail of yours by the 
shortest road,” said Donovan. 


Again the Chicago man sat weighing ap- 
pearances as his thoughts threaded in and 
out among the realities; but instead of 
tules and sailboats and tidal inlets, he now 
saw the reflections of lights from the pol- 
ished top of Consolidated Diamonds’ big 
desk. 

“Diamonds,”’ Donovan had been saying, 
“either occur or they do not. In this case 
they do not. The diamonds you have just 
shown me were brought in from Kimber- 
ley in papers.” 

“Are you sure?”’ asked one. 

He told them about the acid cleaning, 
and about the uniformity in size and color. 

“T don’t see any impossibility there,’’ 
said another. ‘This is a new field. The 
diamonds from it might well be cleaner and 
more uniform in size and color.” 

Donovan smilingly agreed, then pro- 
duced from his bill book four small sheets 
of paper that had first been folded, then 
crumpled, then smoothed free of creases. 
Each bore an identifying number and no- 
tations as to the grade, size and inspection 
of its contents. 

“The original wrappers,” he said. “‘We 
found them in an old tunnel Villard had 
been using as a storeroom.” 


(Continued from Page 30) 


But only his wife could have solved him his 
riddle, 
And that, so it seemed, didn’t suit her ; 
She had sent it away 
To the Art Guild’s display 
Of early American pewter. 


When I was a bachelor I lived in a flat, 

And all the antique cares I had were books 
and things like that. 

Oh, peaceful, happy life, with never any strife! 

Why did I leave these simple joys to get myself 
a wife? 

Her tastes were so high, and my means were 
so narrow— 

It took a truck to fetch her finds, and not a 
wheelbarrow! 

My bank account broke and her pride got a 
tumble ; 

I wish I had my flat again, I couldn’t hear 
her grumble! 


Nancy Dawson’s grown so fine 
She won’t buy anything but pine. 
She loathes a piece that has a shine; 
Of chic collecting that’s a sign. 


There was a young woman and what do you 
guess? 

She never talked scandal or dancing or dress. 

China and glass were the chief of her chatter ; 

She'd babble for hours of a mulberry platter. 


“To bridge, to bridge!’’ says Gamish Sidge; 
“Let's jazz a while,” says Kate; 

“Get out the van,” calls Antique Ann, 
“T’ve got an auction date!”’ 


Jack and Jill went down the hill 
To buy canary luster ; 


Octo 
3 


“We called in the best ad 
the coast,” said the third m 
went over all this. It was on 
that we bought the option.” 

“‘Sheaf & Raber?” asked D 

“The same. Specialists in t 
precious stones. They have 
African experience.’ 

“T remember the nai 
knew the firm, if it’s the sam 
cialized in buying stolen dia 
light-fingered Kafirs.” . 

““Tmpossible—another irae 

Donovan picked up Coul 
and rose. 

“The impossible is never tr 
“In any case, it’s no affair ofr 
still wish to exercise your 
your time limit, I suggest t 
ate with the specialists direct 
Florron are at present in t 
county jail.” 

“You had them arrested?”’: 

“The humble instrument.” 

“Not on our authority. Ve 
no such charges.” ; 

“They were arrested,” sai 
“for a murder committed in M 
Brazil. They are said to have 
mond merchant there. After 
together I remembered the f; fa 

“The thing fell too sudden 
explained a little later. “ 
point in an hour or two, and bi 
ful.” He added with a chuc 
bothers the young woman I wi 
Villard learned your name.” 

“Jimmy still improving?’ 

“The doctors went over 
He’s well now, but they want 
in the hospital a few days long 

““H’m—in that case rae 
I helped recover some of thos 
raes diamonds, and Villard hi 
clipping.” 
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Jack slipped up and droppe 
And Jill cried, “Did you 


Up Jack sprang, the welkin 

He grabbed the cup and th 

“T didn’t, but I will,” he sai 
And poor Jill lived to 


The Queen of Spades, 
She kept three maids 

To shine her tankards 
The King of Spades, 
He bribed those jades 

To pilfer them at night 


The King of Spades 
Made divers trades 
And got a radio; 
The Queen of Spades 
Her spouse upbraids 
And tells him where 


Staffordshire blue, diddle-c 
Lowestoft pink, 

What you cost me, diddle-c 
I hate to think. 


Dll hang my plates, diddl 
High on the wall, : 

Driving to drink, diddle-¢ 
Rivals baie’ call! 


Goosey, goosey, gander, whi re 


squander ? 

Up-street and down-street, and t 
chamber. 

There I met a lowboy that scare 
scar; 

I took it by its bandy legs and th 
car. —Kenne 


er forgets,’ and drew forth one 
gle, left of the entire luncheon. 
jd his eyes and caught my face 
itale egg around my mouth. He 
4me for perhaps half a minute, 
«You're not a hunter; you’re a 


down to the brook, took a drink, 
« and offered me the other apple, 
', “Before I eat it I would wash 
| L were you.” 
in that time to the day of his 
ever mentioned the fact that | 
4 hunter but a loafer.’’ 
yer was one of the best-informed 
aver been my lot to meet. Speak- 
languages—he was, according 
| ho knew, a most accomplished 
-nd being an inveterate reader, 
4ed up wisdom from a multitude 
: In the latter days of his life, 
as an invalid, I have seen on his 
i or five books in different lan- 
i of which he would be reading. 
t only his son but his compan- 
‘ienever there was a hunting trip, 
i trip, or any other pleasure, I 
rith him. Many of the things he 
ie impress on my mind, and with 


1owledge he had a story suitable 
lng that could occur. One thing 
lon my mind very strongly was 
ime that you knew all about a 
yilking the other man down, but 
(agree as near as you possibly 
the other man’s view and grad- 
it way force him to oppose yours; 
‘ found many times that that 
yidid way to get at the truth. 
avery reticent about his boyhood 
11 did know that his father and 
yre driven out of Portugal during 
ction of 1822, or thereabouts, and 
¢into Spain, where my father was 
ville, on September 14, 1824. As 
j his youth he left either Portugal 
ind went to England, and from 
lame to America sometime early 
/ In Brooklyn he met my mother, 
sisiting America with some school 
sae was born in Franconia, Ba- 
ul they were married; and my 
‘ed to tell, with a great deal of 
yause if there ever was a wife who 
usband it was my mother—that 
11 English by her using her Ger- 
and his using an English one, 
ly translated in that way. He 
ts know—or, if he told my mother, 
‘told us—just what his standing 
. Old World, but I have read so 
i ie Sousas since I have grown to 
(that I have every reason to be- 
is a man exceptional in standing 
\ tion. 
} 


varrel With the Teacher 
‘as one thing—he was wonder- 
ly in doing anything he liked, but 
1 fond of work; and, like the aver- 
/juese or Spaniard, after his lunch- 
1e would want to take a siesta, 
(1 recall many times when my 
‘ho was loaded down with ambi- 
inergy, would say, “Tony, Tony, 
'» sleep this afternoon.” He would 
jupstairs, saying, “Elise, the day 
and the night for sleep,” and 
\1p and rest and sleep for at least 


wledge of music was very limited, 
lan unusually acute and musical 
ould no doubt, in these days of 
ive made a great name for him- 


pain, or when he was on the sea; 

things to interest him in the 
|e was a gentleman in the liberal 
jate significance of that much- 
lvariously defined word. Enough 
‘om his lips to show that his fam- 
rominent and influential. My 
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mother said he served in the Mexican War. 
He was in the Civil War, and died a mem- 
ber of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

I had reached my last year with my music 
professor and it was marred by the only time 
we came within a point of having a personal 
combat. 

The professor had been suffering with 
boils, and in giving his lessons he had a 
hammock swung near the stove in the reci- 
tation room, and I came to get my violin 
lesson. He was in a very bad humor and 
probably in pain. I began my lesson, which 
did not meet with his unqualified indorse- 
ment, and finally he told me to draw a long 
bow. 

“Tam drawing the bow as long as | can,” 
I said. 

That seemed to incense him greatly and 
he shouted at me, ‘Don’t you dare to con- 
tradict me.” 

‘“‘T’m drawing the bow as long as I can; 
my arm is up against the wall now,” I re- 
plied. 


Working as a Baker’s Boy 


He had in his hand a violin bow that had 
been presented to him a short time before— 
quite a valuable one. Just what he intended 
to do I don’t know, but in his anger he 
jerked the bow back and struck the stove, 
breaking the bow in two. Then his anger 
knew no-bounds. 

“Get out of here,” he said, “before I kill 
you!” 


I took my fiddle by the neck and said, | 


“You attempt to kill me and I’ll smash this 
fiddle over your head.”’ 

“Get out,” he said. 

“T’ll get out,’’ I replied, “‘but don’t you 


dare attempt to hit me, because if you do | 


you'll get the worst of it.’ 


I put my fiddle in its green bag and 


walked out and went home. 
My father, sensing something was wrong, 
said, ‘“‘What’s the trouble?” 


“Oh, I have just had a fight with my | 


music teacher,” I told him, and explained 
the whole thing. 

“Well,” my father said, ‘‘I suppose you 
don’t want to be a musician. Is there any- 
thing else you would prefer?” 

With my heart full of bitterness, I said, 
“Yes; I want to be a baker.” 

““A baker?” he said. 

“Yes, a baker.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘I’ll see what I can do 
to get you a position in a bakery. I'll go 
and attend to it right away.” 

He put on his hat and in about half an 
hour came back and said, “‘ I saw Charlie” — 
the baker just two blocks from where we 
lived—‘‘and he says he will be glad to take 
you in and teach you the gentle art of bak- 
ing bread and pies; but,’’ he added, “in 
my observation I have noticed as a rule 
that bakers are not very highly educated, 
and I believe if you would educate yourself 
beyond the average baker it would tend to 
your financial improvement in this world at 
least; so I insist as gently as a father can 
that you keep on going to public school and 
pay no attention to your music; give that 
up, and when you are through school the 
baker can start you.” 

Father then went on to say, “The baker 
has consented that you come tonight. You 
should be there by half-past eight.” 

So that night I went to Charlie, the 
baker’s, and I don’t believe any boy was 
ever treated with more distinguished con- 
sideration than Charlie and his journeyman 
bakers, and even his wife, showed me. I 
was there all night, and in the morning 
helped load the wagon with bread and went 
out with the driver delivering the bread to 
the various customers. I was particularly 
attracted by the intelligent ability of the 
horse, who knew every customer and where 
he had to stop on the entire route. 

After I got back to the bakery, about 
eight in the morning, I went down home, 
ate my breakfast, and as my father said he 
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Give your motor a brain 


Winterfront 
the Automatic 
Radiator Shutter 


A number of America’s 
finest cars have adopted 
Winterfront as standard 
equipment. It is the only 
automatic radiator shutter 
that can be easily removed 
during the three or four 
hot months. 


Put on or taken off in ten 
minutes. No upkeep; no 
depreciation; it will outlast 
the car. 


Considering the years of 
Winter driving comfort the 
cost is trifling; $28, $25, 
$22.50; according to size of 
the radiator on your car. 
Car or Accessory Dealers 
are ready to install your 
Winterfront. 


In ten minutes you can install a con- 
trolling device on your car so that 
from September to May your motor 
will decide for itself— 


—whether it wants all the heat held under the 
hood or 


—how much cold air should be admitted to 
keep it at the highest efficiency. 


Winterfront automatically opensand 
closes metal shutters in response to 
the motor’s requirements—tight shut 
when starting and until the motor is 
warmed up, then alittle open or wide 
open, accordingtoweatherconditions. 


With Winterfront in place— 
—there is nothing for you to do. 
—there is nothing you can forget. 


The thermostat in the Winterfront does 
the thinking for your motor instead of 
your constantly worrying about whether 
your motor is overheating or your radiator 
is freezing. 


This means just as satisfactory motor ser- 
vice from September to May as in Sum- 
mer. It means all season driving with- 
out the traditional cool weather worries 
and expense. 


There is only one Winterfront. 
It is automatic. 
It is made by Pines. 


Any day that you need the protection of 
an overcoat, your motor needs the help 
and protection of Winterfront, the Auto- 
matic Radiator Shutter. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
404 No. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


INTERFRONT 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


PINES AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTER 


Just sign your name on the margin and we will be pleased to send 
you a copy of our booklet, “Keeping Your Car Fit in Cold Weather” 
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The scientist’s wife 
obeys these laws! 


The scientist’s wife knows that family health and happiness 
come from observance of these laws—the laws of color har- 
mony in the finishing of walls and ceilings. She knows that 
some colors have an irritating influence, get on the nerves; 
that others have quite the opposite effect, are restful and 
quieting. 


So, in refinishing her home, for her color scheme, she relies 
upon Acme Quality color specialists—and upon Acme Qual- 
ity No-Lustre Finish whose lovely soft tints and shades give 
her the desired effect. 


There’s a special Acme Quality finish for all types of walls 
and all types of ceilings. In fact, if it’s a surface to be painted, 
enameled, stained, varnished or finished in any way, there’s 
an Acme Quality kind to fit the purpose. 


In your locality is an Acme Quality Paint and Varnish Serv- 
ice Station. Here you can get expert advice on any kind of 
a paint or varnish job—and an Acme Quality product that 
will do the job right. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Administration Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Branches in Principal Cities Dealer Service Stations Everywhere 


ACME QUALITY 


Paint.4+Varnish 


Acme Quality Products 
for Walls and Ceilings 


Acme Quality No-Lustre Acme Quality Interior 

Finish— Gloss Finish— 
A flat, lustreless finish for An oil gloss paint made _espe- 
walls, ceilings and woodwork. cially for kitchens. Will not 
Sanitary and durable. absorb grease or dirt and can 

be washed. 

Acme Quality Enamel-Kote— Acme Quality Duronamel— 
For an inexpensive enamel fin- For the finest possible enamel 
ish on all types of walls and finish. Resists moisture and 


ceilings. May be washed and steam and will not fadé or yel- 
will wear splendidly, low. 


Ad. No. 359 
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wanted me to be a highly educated baker, 
I went to school. I had had probably half 
an hour’s sleep that night. The bakers, 
after all the bread was in the ovens and the 
pies were ready to be baked, threw a blan- 
ket on the troughs and took forty winks of 
sleep, which I was permitted to do. 

When I came home that afternoon from 
school I suddenly lost interest in playing 
baseball and hung around the house, and 
after supper went up to the bakery for my 
second night. 

As I look back at it, I thought the baker 
and his assistants and his more or less loving 
wife were slightly severe with me, and I was 
kept on the jump pretty thoroughly the 
whole night. When everything was in the 
ovens, we had our usual half-hour’s sleep, 
then started loading the wagons. I went 
around delivering bread, returning home 
about eight o’clock with an appetite, but 
very drowsy. At school that day I learned 
nothing and that night went back to the 
baker shop. The baker had turned from a 
kindly mannered man into a dictator of the 
worst description and he and his bakers and 
his wife worked me every minute. 

About half-past twelve, the baby—the 
baker’s wife had only lately become a 
mother—began to cry and she said, “‘Here 
you’’—meaning me—“‘go up and rock the 
cradle.” 

I mounted the steps in weariness, and I 
don’t believe I had rocked the cradle over 
three times, with the baby yelling in my 
ears, before I was fast asleep. I awoke with 
a cuff on the ear. The baker’s wife called 
me a “‘miserable lummox,”’ whatever that 
was, and sent me downstairs. 

When I got to the house the next morn- 
ing after serving the bread again, I was 
absolutely all in. My father said, ‘“‘How do 
you feel this morning?”’ with a solicitude 
that didn’t sound true at all. 

Before I could answer I had fallen asleep. 
He woke me up, called my mother over and 


| said, ‘‘Give the boy some breakfast and 


put him to bed. Let him sleep all day. Of 
course you want to be a baker, don’t you?” 
“No,” I said; ‘‘I’d rather die than be a 


| baker!” 


“Then,” he said, “I think you had bet- 
ter make it up with your teacher and start 
in with your music again.” 


Talking Myself Out of a Job 


My father brought the professor and 
myself together and we buried the hatchet 
for good, and ever after that—years later 
I orchestrated a mass for him—we were al- 
ways very friendly. I started in again to 
study just as hard as I could and made 
great advance in orchestration and har- 
mony and sight reading, but not as great 
on the violin as I should have. 

But I was even beginning to attract 
some attention that way and doing some 
solo work in amateur concerts, besides 
earning money with a little quadrille band 
that I had organized. This little quadrille 
band had a second violin, viola and a bass, 
clarinet, cornet, trombone and drum. They 
were all men, the bass player a very old 
man. We became popular as a dance or- 
chestra in Washington and continued our 
popularity until I listened to the anar- 
chistic utterances of the members of the 
band and talked myself out of a job. 

We were playing for Professor Sheldon’s 
dances. 

They came to me and said, ‘‘You’re a 
great favorite here and you ought to make 
Sheldon pay you more money for the 
music.” 

He was paying as much as anyone else 
would have to, and I couldn’t understand 
why he should be singled out because I was 
popular. But they kept on until I finally 
fell before their urge and went to the pro- 
fessor and told him he had to pay two dol- 
lars aman more for the orchestra hereafter. 

“And if I don’t do it, what’ll happen?” 
he asked. 

“T’ll quit,” I replied. 

“Well, I’ll be very sorry to lose you, but 
it’s all I can pay and all I propose to pay.” 

aVhen,7etsaidye-) quite: 


Octob 


At the next Saturday night 
was another man in my place, | 
seven anarchists were playing 
same figure they received wher 
ing them. It was a lesson I ha 
gotten and, I hope, never will. 

One day while I was playin 
Bériot’s concertos there came 
door. Going to the door and « 
found a gentleman there whos 
been listening for five minutes t 
ing. I was anxious to know jj 
were, so I rapped at the door,’ 

“Won’t you come in?” J asi 

He came in, sat down, and 
play very nicely. Have you e 
about joining a circus?” 

Lisatdois. Now, 

“T am the leader of the h 
showing near Pennsylvania / 
said, “‘and if you would like t 
get you a place.” 


The Call of the Cir 


Visions of beautiful ladies 
tights, and pink lemonade, and 
attractions that catch a boy 
thinking of a circus, flashed 
mind and I said, “I’d like to 
circus, but I don’t think my f 
let me go.” 

“‘There’s no necessity of ; 
father,’ he replied. 

I told him I wouldn’t like to ¢ 
asking him, as he was an 2 
father. 

“Yes, but fathers don’t und 
chances for a boy traveling w 
and he might object.” 9 

“Yes, probably he would,” | 

“T tell you what you do,” he 
morrow night we are going t 
tents. You come over with you 
go along with us, and after yc 
for a day or two write your fat 
him what a good time you are 
he probably won’t object then; 
tell him now he probably woul 
objections. And, by the way, | 
any brass instrument?” 

I said, “‘ Yes, I play barytone. 
out the barytone and played 
measures. 

He enjoined secrecy, telling 
it entirely to myself and report 
ing night, and left. The more] 
it the more necessary it seemed 1 
to follow the life of the circus 
money, probably sometime beco 
of a circus band myself, and th 
simply a grand life. 

I was full of these thoughts 
taken possession of me when | 
ought to let somebody into thes 
door to my house lived a good- 
and a great playmate of mine b 
of Edward Accardi, so I must 
Ed my good fortune that I was 
with a circus. Ed, not to be 
generosity in spreading knowl 
world, immediately told his n 
his mother, with that wild des 
everybody know everything, 
mother, and my mother, by as 
ess, conveyed the information t 
who evidently smiled and said, ' 
this myself.” 

The next morning, when my 
full of the idea that I was going 
the circus and that no one kne 
about it—I had forgotten ab 
Ed—my father came to my roo! 
“Good morning, son.” 

“Good morning, father.” 

“When you dress today,” he 
on your Sunday clothes.” 

Down “on the Navy Yard” 
had a special suit for Sunday wh 
ligiously kept for that day an 
alone. With some misgivings I 
the idea of making such a radica 
from custom as to put on Sunda} 
a week day, but I said, “Yes, sl 

I got up, had my bath, put on! 
clothes and went downstairs. ] 
I had breakfast together, and ¢l 

(Continued on Page 14 
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EHN & FINK, INC., maintain con- 
trol. of the high quality of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste, Lysol disinfectant, and 
their other drug and chemical products by 
accurate tests in their modern analytical 
laboratory. They maintain control of every 
department of their business by means of 
accurate figure-facts supplied daily by 
Elliott-Fisher accounting machines. 


a 


f : 


Bhat do 
the figures show today? 


| The figure-facts vital to your business 


)) THE LETTER ABOVE. Lehn are made accurate every day by 


: Fink, Inc., a great importing 
vanufacturing company, uses 
y-eight Elliott-Fisher account- 


4 


achines in six departments. Read what Mr. Plaut, Treas- 
says: “We are able now, with Elliott-Fisher machines, to 
1 daily knowledge of conditions vital to our business.” 


ime 


ice that important adjective—‘‘daily!’”’ Elliott-Fisher 
‘nes create records that are not past history. They are the 
-facts of today! The flat writing-surface, 


Know the figure-facts about your 
business. Be sure that the daily 
records that you get are accurate 
and prompt. With Elliott-Fisher 
equipment they will be accurate and prompt. Daily knowledge 
of position, through Elliott-Fisher accounting machines, is the 
key to business control. Elliott-Fisher Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Branches in principal cities. 


Elliott-Fisher accounting machines 


Service and Supplies are second only in importance to machines. You can depend upon E-F service and EFCO supplies 


ndamental difference between the Elliott- 
* and all other aecounting machines, 
. the Elliott-Fisher the fastest, most 
able, and most economical accounting 
ne made. 
? flat writing-surface enables the Elliott- 
* to write every record, from price tag 
sdger sheet to the busy executive’s com- 
record. Records must be accurate—and 
they are Elliott-Fisher-written, they 
The star-control-key of the Elliott- 
‘will not let it write an incorrect total. 


—_ 


At left, the Elliott-Fisher Uni- 
versal accounting machine. It 
writes, adds, subtracts, and com- 
putes vertical totals and cross 
balances—does everything that 
pen or pencil can do, faster, 


more legibly, and with absolute , 


accuracy, 


At right, the flat writing-surface, 
which makes the Elliott- Fisher 
different from all other account- 
ing machines—and makes it more 
adaptable. It writes any kind of 
form, and writes many kinds of 
forms at one operation. 
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Three pedigreed 


game-2etters 


What do you want most in a shot-shell? 


If it is long-range power, try Ajax Heavies 


—the ultimate in high-powered loads for 


bagging the big fellows at extreme dis- 


tances. 


Packed with the power of the 


thunderbolt and fast as lightning. 


If it is low-cost reliability, try the 


Defiance—a shell that’s hard on game but 


easy on the bankroll. A new-type powder 
that costs less to make (No. 2 Smokeless ) 
makes possible this happy combination. 


If it is a pet brand of powder, try the 
Climax —a close-shooting shell for all- 


around work that comes loaded in every 


standard powder. 


Exactly what you want—a load for every 
purpose and a shell for every purse—that’s 
the US line of pedigreed game-getters. 
United States Cartridge Co., 111 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y. 
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A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
the end of the meal he said, ‘‘ We’ll take a 
walk.” 

We took the walk and went in the direc- 
tion of the Marine Barracks. My father, 
who had been a member of the Marine 
Band, from 1850, playing trombone, was 
very much liked by everybody in the corps 
from the commandant down. When we 
went in the gate we crossed the parade 
ground to the commandant’s office. 

The record of the Marine Corps says, 
“John Philip Sousa enlisted on the ninth 
day of June, 1868.’’ Somewhat over thir- 
teen years of age, and not fourteen until the 
following November. 

This father of mine, bless his soul, had 
gone to see General Zeilin, the comman- 
dant, and they had discussed the matter as 
two fathers would, and they concluded to 
enlist me in the corps as an apprentice boy 
to study music until I got over my infatua- 
tion for the circus. My father knew that I 
was that much of a law-abiding boy that 
I wouldn’t desert, for fear the authorities 
would catch me and shoot me at sunrise, 
which would spoil all subsequent proceed- 
ings for me. 

Being a boy in the band was not a novel 
situation for me, for from my tenth year 
I had at times played triangle, cymbals and 
E flat alto horn—God forgive me—at vari- 
ous times with the band, and was a great 
friend with all the musicians in it. 

The first time that I heard music—out- 
side of an ordinary orchestra or a band—of 
a fine character, was when the Franko fam- 
ily of five wonderfully talented children 
came to Washington for a concert. Our 
music professor announced to the school 
that they were exceptionally talented and 
he wanted each and every student to attend 
the concert; which I think the majority of 
us did. It was the first time I heard real 
violin playing. Little Nahan Franko was a 
wonder on the instrument, and his sisters— 
if I recall rightly, there were three of 
them—and his brother added to the pleas- 
ure of the concert. 


Mr. Hunter’s Tuesday Evenings 


My youth up to this time was largely 
spent ‘‘on the Navy Yard,” but as I devel- 
oped as a professional musician, I became 
acquainted with people who lived in the 
Northwest, and from that time until I left 
Washington my companions were almost 
entirely of the Northwest. 

Some of the young people had organized 
a club which they were pleased to call the 
Vis-a-vis, a literary club, and they issued a 
little magazine giving forth their own ar- 
ticles. I can’t recall whether I ever wrote 
anything for them, but I probably did. 

While playing, I became a member of 
the Orchestral Union, of which Mr. George 
Felix Benkert was the conductor. Mr. 
Benkert was a remarkably fine musician 
and one of the greatest pianists of that day. 
I played first violin in the Orchestral Union 
and evidently looked younger than I really 
was, for on one occasion when they gave 
the oratorio Creation, Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, the famous American prima donna, 
singing the soprano réle, came over and 
patted me on the head. I have no doubt 
she did it because she thought I was in the 
infant class. I was too shy to reciprocate 
by returning the pat; which shows I still 
had something to learn. 

A great admirer of my ability as a mu- 
sician, Doctor Swallow, introduced me to a 
music lover of Washington, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Hunter, who was Assistant Secretary 
of State. Mr. Hunter, every Tuesday eve- 
ning during the concert season, had a 
string-quartet party come to his house and 
play from eight until ten o’clock, after 
which he served a supper, and I was invited 
to come and take part in one of these mu- 
sical evenings. I must have favorably 
attracted the attention of Mr. Hunter as a 
musician, for until I left Washington a 
couple of years later, I invariably spent my 
Tuesday evenings with Mr. Hunter; and 
my knowledge of some of the leading com- 


| posers, such as Frescobaldi, Haydn—what 


Octobe. 


they did and what they wrote 
tirely due to Mr. Hunter. He y 
advertisements in the Londo 
Paris and Vienna musical papers 
rare works that he could not se 
ordinary music store, and when 
he would read the history of thy 
out of a European encyclopedia 
would translate as he read, andi 
I grew to know a lot about | 
Knowing that I was earning my 
musician, he took a very delice: 
paying me for my services. Eve; 
evening after the quartet playin 
were packed up and had on ow 
were about to leave, he would 
to me and say, ‘‘ Young man, y‘ 
finely tonight.” 

Of course I would give a very 
thank you.” 

He would then say, ‘ What 
vest you have on tonight,” and 
five dollars into my vest pock 
five dollars meant money in the 

I was growing very tired of r 
in the Marine Band. At a chang 
ship of the band I had writte; 
Salutation, and when the new 
came on the Parade we were p! 
his honor. 

When the new conduct r 
band he said, ‘‘ What is that y 
ing?” 

The assistant leader said, 
march by the boy there’’—poin 

“Take it off the stands!’’ he 
he and I never became friendly 


Showing My Indepena 


I went to Mr. Hunter and tol 
unhappy in the band and asked 
the Secretary of the Navy and 
release, which he did—and I wa; 
again. 

The very moment I was rel 
the Marine Band, Mr. Hunter 
should go to Europe and con 
musical education.” 

I told him that was impossib! 
father had a number of childrel 
not afford to do it. 

“T know a gentleman,” he 
I’m quite sure would send you. 

“But I wouldn’t want anyb 
port me,” I replied. 

“‘T wouldn’t be so particular ¢ 
he said. “If the man wants to g| 
to educate talented young mus 
not let him do it? I’ll see the 
tomorrow and make an appoi 
you to meet him.” 

The gentleman was Mr. W. V 
the great philanthropist of \ 
Mr. Hunter made me promise 
later, after he had seen Mr. Co: 
I would call on him. SoI went 
pulled the bell rather timidly, 
derfully respectable-looking foc 
to the door and asked me, in 1 
manner of footmen, what I wal 
him I would like to see Mr. Ce 
also told him to tell Mr. Core 
had been sent there by Mr. Hi 

In a little while Mr. Corcora’ 
the stairs, came over and asl 
name and my ambitions. 

He finally said, ‘‘Well now 
over your case and you call a 
or six days.” 

I never got out of a house q 
I did out of Mr. Corcoran’s, 4 
call in five or six days; in face 
called up-to-date! The idea of 
obligations to somebody was vé 
ful to me, and while Mr. Cor 
have sent me to Europe, I feel 
better off that he didn’t. 

I was beginning to get pu] 
three or four little Italian boys 
the violin—holding them like 
the streets to a harp accompan 
little fellows had talent, even 
smell ungodly of garlic. 

I had one pupil on the cornet. 
to learn just one tune, The L 
Summer, and my efforts to te: 

(Continued on Page I 


((ntinued from Page 148) 
for naught—he wanted only the 
or the cornet for The Last Rose 
n*, and that’s all he ever studied 
e ra period of three months. He 
it, and his great delight was to 
{s down the Potomac for a sail, 
-}¥ cornet and play The Last Rose 

. He was a great swimmer, and 
e’ have a party of men only aboard, 
le The Last Rose would get very 
ed and they would throw the 
»-board, whereupon he would im- 
e] follow and bring it up. He cer- 
y, a wonderful swimmer. 

ieipal variety theater in Wash- 
s Kiernan’s Theatre Comique. 
yriy theater of those days corre- 
do the vaudeville of today, only 
we always absent except on the 
Kiernan concluded in the spring 
yi: to open a summer garden in a 
ping the Theatre Comique. This 
}ieath the street level, but seemed 
| self otherwise to a fine out-of- 
Jiven-is-the-roof sort of place. 
4, was built, singers and orchestra 
jiand they suddenly found they 
¢conductor, for the regular con- 
cthe Theatre Comique had gone 
t: summer with his orchestra to 
‘ring place in Virginia. Leaders 
W were scarce in Washington and 
ean was in a quandary, until one 
nliestra men told him, ‘‘I know a 
¢ Capitol Hill, who I think would 
1) lead the orchestra.” 
1; immediately sent a messenger 
h'se and asked me to. call on him, 
[id with a speed that would not 
ied Nurmi. 
1, said, “What experience have 
1. variety?”’ 
n’ I said. 
ju read music?”’ 
¢ rse.” 
l].’m willing to give you a chance.” 
¥ you.” 
ursal will be on Saturday morning 
j give a performance Saturday 
{ 


n went in the orchestra to lead it 
sal it was a very easy matter to 
n and dances, and so on, and I got 
1wimmingly, with everybody de- 


orld’s Worst Performance 


110me; and in order that I would 
je for the performance at eight 
jat night, I returned to the Thea- 
pea at five! 
():30 one of those beautiful show- 
uich Washington is celebrated in 
er months, in which you think all 
t in the world is dropping, came 
: flooded the garden so that the 
| that wasn’t afloat was the piano, 
aves of that storm were lapping 
c keys. 
¢ there with Kiernan looking out, 
ey he said, “We can’t give a show 
‘night; we’ll have to give it in the 
Jomique, indoors.” 
igton is not the coolest place in 
\7and August in the known world, 
' thought of his overcoat. Finally, 
2 rubber boots, I said, ‘‘ Well, if 
{ing to give a performance in the 
will be necessary to have the 
tved up.” 
‘ot three or four husky Africans, 
more anxious about getting the 
han the way they got it up. When 
finally reached the Theatre Com- 
‘Was installed in the orchestra pit, 
e from middle C down to below 
+ string was torn off. 
sefore the days of a steel E string 
‘3, and at a time when you some- 
a lot of bad strings for your fiddle. 
| Thad a lot of bad ones on that 
for before we had finished what 
» pleased to call on the program 
ture, I had snapped my E string 
‘ving an exhibition of jumping up 
ns on the A that would have done 


- 
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credit to a half-dozen Paganinis rolled into 
one. 

One of the admirable qualities of a vaude- 
ville entertainment is incessant, never- 
ending action; so we had no more than 
played the last note of the overture—I fran- 
tically trying to get on an E string—when 
the bell rang for the beginning of the per- 
formance. 

With the little dialogue that went be- 
tween, I managed to put the E string on; 
but I hadn’t played fifteen measures of the 
next movement before the D string broke, 
and during that performance I think every 
string on the violin broke from one to five 
times, except the G, and that was a hard- 
ened old sinner and stayed by me the whole 
evening. It was without any doubt the 
worst orchestral performance that was ever 
given in the world. The pianist couldn’t 
hit a note because there was no note there 
to hit; the cornet player worked hard, but 
was wheezy; the clarinet player was ex- 
tremely nervous, and the drummer did 
some bad thumping. 


Fears That Were Unfounded 


When the performance finally came to a 
close, the stage manager walked on the 
stage and apologized for the faults of the 
performance and informed everybody that 
it would be improved the following day. I 
had one wild desire, while he was talking— 
because it seemed as if everything he said 
should have been directed to my miserable 
work, even though it wasn’t—to have the 
floor open and let me glide into eternity. 

While I was putting my violin in my box, 
the cornet player leaned over and said, 
“‘Here’s Kiernan coming down the aisle. 
I hope he don’t kill you.” 

I looked and saw him coming down with 
that measured tread that never bodes any 
good for anyone. Just as he got to the 
orchestra railing, I wheeled around and 
shouted at him, “I never want to play in 
your theater again!”’ 

He looked at me, the most astonished 
man in the world. 

““What’s the matter with you?” he said. 

“Matter with me? This is a hell of a way 
to treat a man. You brought me up here 
in the hottest theater the Lord ever allowed 
aman to work in, had a lot of darkies smash 
the piano so we couldn’t play a note on it, 
and then you expect me to stand here and 
submit to it. I never want to play in your 
theater again!”’ 

“Now, son,” he said, “‘listen.”’ 

“T don’t want to listen.” 

“Now you listen, or I’ll get angry.” 

‘Well, go ahead; what do you want to 
say?” 

“T know you're right. It was no place 
to put you. We shouldn’t have given a 
performance. But we’ll have a rehearsal 
tomorrow morning and everything will be 
all right.” 

I shook my head dubiously. The fact 
that he didn’t know where to get a leader 
had made him very gentle, so I said, ‘All 
right, I’ll come. I’ll help you out anyway.” 

Next morning, when I came, the lady 
who sang We Used to be Friends, But 
We're Strangers Now, or some such grand- 
opera-like song, came down with fire in her 
eyes and said, ‘“‘You spoiled my song last 
night.” 

Kiernan, who was sitting in the first row, 
called to her sharply, “‘That’s enough from 
you; sit down! We have heard all we want 
from you. Go ahead with your rehearsal.” 

We went ahead with the rehearsal, every- 
thing was all right, and I stayed there until 
the winter season opened. 

At heart, my music professor was evi- 
dently a very kind man, but he had edu- 
cated himself to believe that, as far as boys 
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were concerned, the way was to ‘‘treat ’em 
rough.’’ He was always very considerate 
and kind to the girl students, but almost 
invariably put on an air of severity with 
the boys. This was about the very worst 
way in the world to treat me, for at home 
I had always been treated with every kind- 
ness and love; and with the knowledge that 
I was following a profession entirely apart 
and different from my home life, because 
my mother was absolutely unmusical and 
my father was not what you would call a 
good technical musician, I thought that 
everybody who was studying music knew 
more than I did, and I required encourage- 
ment to keep me from being unhappy. 

On one occasion I brought the professor 
an arrangement of my very first composi- 
tion. I had heard the Traumerei of Schu- 
mann played very beautifully, and thought 
it the most perfect melody I had ever 
heard—even today it seems to me most 
beautiful—and I wondered if I could write 
something even a thousandth part as good. 
So I evolved a little piece which I called An 
Album Leaf, for piano and violin, which I 
played to my unmusical mother, who said 
it was beautiful, and my father honored me 
to the extent of asking me to play it over 
again. Even some of theneighbors said that 
though it wasn’t as jolly as Dixie, nor as 
solemn as Nearer, My God, to Thee, they 
thought it was pretty. So when I went for 
my first lesson that week I took it to the 
professor and put the piano part on the 
piano. He sat down at the instrument and 
we played it through. With probably no 
desire except perhaps to stimulate me to 
greater efforts,.as we completed the last 


chord he took the piano part between his | 
fingers, tossed it over the instrument, and | 


said, ‘“‘This thing is nothing but cheese and 
bread, and bread and cheese.”’ 


If he had hit me in the eye he couldn’t | 


have hurt me more than by that expression. 


I picked it up, and, if it is only “‘bread and | 


cheese, and cheese and bread,” I have kept 
the little piece as my own private property 
even unto today. 


When I began to take lessons from Mr. | 


Benkert, the idea was that I was to study 
harmony, violin and piano. Mr. Benkert 
took unusual interest in me and under his 
genial instruction I made rapid progress, 


especially in harmony, which would occupy | 


most of the hour’s lesson; although as he 


became interested in my work in harmony | 


he would sometimes, when his engage- 


ments permitted, give me two and three | 


hour lessons. My violin playing with him 
would be after we would get through har- 
mony lessons. He would pick out a sonata 
of Beethoven or Mozart, and I would play 


the violin part while he would play the | 


piano; but he never gave me any instruc- 


tion on the piano. Happening to mention | 


that fact to my father, I was told, ‘“ Will 
you kindly say to Mr. Benkert I am anx- 


ious that you should know something about | 


the piano.” 


My One Piano Lesson 


So on the occasion of my next lesson I 
mentioned it to Mr. Benkert. He went over 
to the piano and struck C on the ledger line 
below the staff of the right hand and asked 
me what note it was. I said “‘That’s C.”’ 

Then he struck the same note again and 
said, ‘‘What note is that?”’ 

“Why,” I said, ‘‘that is C in the ledger 
line above the staff in the G clef.” 

He said, “I think that’s as much piano 
as I want you to know. You seem to have 
a gift of knowing a composition by looking 
at it, and you may develop into a very 
original composer if you follow that line of 
procedure; whereas if you become a good 
pianist you would probably want to com- 
pose on the instrument, and if you are not 
careful your fingers will fall into pleasant 
places where yours or somebody else’s have 
fallen before.” 

After I had been with Mr. Benkert I 
grew to love him. He seemed to me the 
perfect man, with his brown beard, deep 
sunken eyes, and esthetic features. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Opening of The Centennial Exposition, 
May 10th, 1876—Machinery Hall— 
The Great Corliss Engine—President 
Grant Starting the Machinery. Repro- 
duced from an old issue of Leslie’s 
Weekly by the courtesy of the New 
York Public Library. 
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N 1876 there were exhibited at The Centennial Exposition 
‘‘. , . three monster leather belts . . . the largest 60 inches 
wide, 176 feet long, and weighing 1,130 pounds.”’ 

When General Grant opened the Exposition by starting the 
great Corliss Engine this belt was first set in motion—and it 
1s in active use today! 

For almost fifty years this ‘“‘Centennial’’ belt has been 
running night and day, day in and day out, in a paper mill in 
Wilmington, Delaware. It has traveled around its pulleys a 
distance so great as to be almost incomprehensible—some 
20,000,000 miles. 

It has piled up this tremendous record under most adverse 
operating conditions. Meeting the heavy service of a paper 
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mill, exposed to water and dampness, to extremes of I 
cold—what material other than leather could have 
endured? For leather is an almost indestructible mz 
free from the usual elements of decay. 

Beyond all question this famous old belt was one of € 
quality. But during the long years of its service the 
been marked advances in the art of tanning and it 
certain that the first quality leather belting on the 
today is fully equal, if not superior, to the ‘‘Centenni 
in quality, and capable of rendering equally remarkable 
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c tinued from Page 151) 
per while I was playing first 
- ord’s Opera House, the Alice 
a Company came there, and 
/ operas they played was one 
Zavards, by Offenbach. I took 
rart with me to my lesson to 
-3enkert mark the fingering in 
more or less intricate passages, 
nd, after going over it, with an 
(boyish enthusiasm, I said, “ Mr. 
, you think I will ever be able 
opera?” 
tis hand on my head and said, 
ou will write’a better opera than 
1 have just been playing.” 
; encouragement. The nearest 
hved his displeasure at any of my 
.s slowly to raise his nose as if it 
right. He died in his forties, 
everyone who knew him, and 
nof the finest musicians America 
yven birth to. 
ied a few compositions while he 
\zh us; and, while he didn’t ap- 
-young man rushing into print 
] he was good enough to go over 
fof one with me; and he hoped 
ition would be a success. It 
1 that wasn’t his fault. The way 
+print was: A man much older 
’ was very much in love with a 
hat he thought, if a piece of 
4 dedicated to her, the road to 
would be very much smoothed. 
.d to pay for the publication of 
That brought into existence— 
lropped into oblivion—a set of 
Moonlight on the Potomac. 
=, compositions were a march 
Review and a galop called The 
| took them to Philadelphia to 
Lown firm of those days, of Lee 
- Their editor was the late 
‘Becket, a fine musician and a 
jan. When he played the com- 
iey sounded much better than 
jyed them, and I sold them to 
‘indred copies each of the pieces. 
jot electrify the public, but they 
| by some bands and I imagine 
ise great depression thereby. 
ting over nineteen by that time 
ig first violin at Ford’s Opera 
jae conductor of the orchestra 
is taken ill and I had to assume 
n. The play of the week was 
ie Detectives, written by Mil- 
| who was also the star. I sat on 
air of the leader, and I imagine 
» ever took up the cues of that 
‘with more alertness than I did. 
les left the opera house at the 
veek. Before the following week 
i a had come from him from 
ering me the position of leader 
1 of his company. 


or Less Secret Contract 


hat time I had reached the age 
ve, and I was head over heels in 
a clergyman’s daughter. This 
was a member of the Vis-a-Vis 
2 very good poetry and painted 
al skill. With that impetuosity 
's to nineteen or twenty, I made 
1own and we became engaged; 
vung lady insisted on secrecy, 
uldn’t understand, as I wanted 
rom the housetops that I had 
charming creature. 

© various songs together, one of 
sung by several singers and made 
right call a little hit. This song, 
Of which are given here, was 
=r we had had a tiff, which I be- 
mmon practice among all young 
ad kept away from her house for 
’s, and she sent me this, which 
olute peace offering: 


AH, ME! 


there was of noble name, 
Ah, me! 

of wond'rous deeds and fame, 
Ah, me! 

1a lady, wooed and won, 


*- 
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No fairer lady ’neath the sun, 
She lived and smiled for him alone, 
Ah, me! 


A shadow crept into the light, 
Ah, me! 

The lady’s face grew strangely white, 
Ah, me! 

The knight one morning rode away 

Nor came again, ah, well-aday, 

The sunset’s glory turned to gray, 
Ah, me! 


And love is fleeting, love will go, 
Ah, me! 
No hand can stay its ebb and flow, 
Ah, me! 
And death is sweet when love has fled, 
A rest of heart, a rest of head, 
A fold of hands and we are dead, 
Ah, me! 


But secrecy is a hard proposition in this 
world—I understand that even bootleggers 
have confessed as much. My charming in- 
amorata must have confided in her bosom 
companion, who had just married; she must 
have confided it to another almost equally 
close companion, who was about to be mar- 
ried; and between the two her father got 
full information. 

The father and mother were extremely 
fond of me, and when I called the following 
night expecting the sunshine of a smile, the 
maid who opened the door said, ‘‘The doc- 
tor told me to tell you, if you called, that 
he would like to see you in his study.” 

I went upstairs to his study and found 
him sitting down, looking very serious. He 
had an oratorical voice and was a very 
large man. 

Looking at me with piercing eyes, he 
said, “‘ Young man, you have come into my 
house like a thief in the night and stolen 
my daughter!” 

If he had said he was going to hang me 
just then, it wouldn’t have surprised me 
more; but I quietly said, “ Will you kindly 
explain?”’ 

“What right have you to become engaged 
to my daughter?” he asked. 


A Self-Imposed Probation 


Thinking that perhaps levity would be 
the strongest weapon, I replied, “‘ Well, she 
had to become engaged to somebody.” 

The remark didn’t strike him as funny, 
or even amusing, and he said, ‘This en- 
gagement must end now.” 

“‘Let’s argue the point,’’ I replied. 

“‘T have no desire to argue the point,”’ he 
said. “I simply insist that it end now.” 

“Why? Do you object to me as a man?” 
drawing myself up. 

NOS” 

“Do you object to my family?” I in- 
quired, a little louder and more impres- 
sively. 

“Not in the least,”’ he replied. 

“Well, then, just what is your objec- 
tion?” 

“T object to you because you are a mu- 
sician.”’ 

“There is no nobler profession in the 
world,” I answered. 

“T am willing to grant all that,’’ he said, 
“but point out to me one musician who 
ever had a dollar.” 

“That’s no reason why I shouldn’t get 
one,”’ I said. 

“No. The history of your profession is 
that they live in poverty. My daughter 
has been brought up in the lap of luxury 
and I’ll never consent to her marrying a 
musician.” 

“‘Well,”’ I said, ‘‘I have one proposition 
to make to you, and only one, and I pro- 
pose to abide by it and you must also.” 

He looked at me, and I continued, “I 
will leave Washington. I will stay away 
from Washington for two years, and, if at 
the end of that time I have not made some 
progress in the world in a money way, I 
will give up your daughter. But if I have 
made progress I will come back here and 
marry her, whether you agree to it or not— 
that is, if she still loves me.” 
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ANY times in the last fif- 

teen years Interlocking Tile 
walls have stopped great confla- 
grations. 


Walls of this Tile have stood 
undamaged amid flames that re- 
duced other buildings tocrumbled 
heaps of masonry. 


Interlocking Tile throws up a 
barrier through which no heat or 
flame can penetrate to ignite the 
interior or to damage its con- 
tents. In the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratory at Chicago, a heat of over 
2000 degrees F. on one side of a 
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12 inch wall did not produce 
enough heat to light a match on 
the other side. 


The flames may be hot enough 
to crumble the mortar joints on 
one side of the wall—still the 
joints on the opposite side will 
remain undamaged and hold the 
wall firm, because they are on a 
different level. 


If you want real protection 
from fire in your home, your 
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the facts on Interlocking Tile. 


INTERLOCKING TILE CORPORATION 
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30 Factories—120 Distributors in United States and Canada 


Interlocking Tile Co. (Southeastern States), Executive Offices: 210 St. James Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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“T’ll not consent to that,’’ he said. 

“T don’t care whether you consent to it 
or not. That is what I propose to do.”’ 

Resigning my place ‘at Ford’s Opera 
House, next day I left for a town in IIli- 
nois to join Mr. Nobles, reaching there at 
about the same time that his company did. 

I reported to him and the first question 
he asked was, “Have you had any experi- 
ence in engaging musicians?”’ 

“No,” I said, “except at home, a little 
dance orchestra or something like that.” 

“You go down to the theater,” he said, 
“and find out who the leader of the or- 
chestra is, then go out and engage not over 
ten men at the best price you can, have a 
thorough rehearsal, because they’ll need it, 
and then report conditions to me.” 

I found the local leader in a paint shop, 


and after ascertaining that he was the man 
with whom to do business, I told him that 
I was the leader of the traveling company 
which was to perform that night and asked if 
he could supply ten men for the orchestra. 


The Nonrehearsing Orchestra 


He took his cigar from his mouth and 
said, “Can supply you as many as you 
want.” 

“How much,” I asked, “do you charge a 
man?” 

“Two dollars a skull,” was his reply. 

“Well,’”’ I said, falling into his mode of 
expression, “I want ten skulls—one first 
skull, one second skull, viola, cello and bass 
skulls for the strings, and flute, clarinet, 
cornet and trombone skulls for the wind, 
and a drum skull besides.” 

“Anything else you want?” he asked. 

“Yes, I would like them at the theater 
for rehearsal at two o’clock sharp,” I said. 

He looked at me with a half-sorry-for- 
you expression and said: 

. “Stranger, there are just two things that 

you don’t want here. One is that you don’t 
want any first fid, and you don’t want any 
viola or celly and you don’t want no flute, 
"cause we ain’t got them. The second thing 
you don’t want is a rehearsal at two 
o’clock or any other time.” 

“But,” I said, “we must have a re- 
hearsal.”’ 

“Rehearsal be blowed,’”’ he said. 
never rehearse here.”’ 

“But,” I persisted, “my music is diffi- 
cult and a rehearsal is absolutely neces- 
sary. Several numbers must be transposed. 
Can your orchestra transpose?” 

With a wave of his hand, he disdainfully 
said, ‘‘Transpose? Don’t worry. We trans- 
pose anything.” 

No argument could budge him; and he 
finally stopped any further discussion by 
saying that I could take his orchestra or 
leave it, just as I liked. 

It was Hobson’s choice with me, so I 
said, “Well, I’ll take your orchestra, and 
I do hope everything will go all right to- 
night.” 

“Don’t you lose any sleep over us. We’re 
all right,’’ he called to me as I was leaving 
his store. 

Shortly after seven I went to the theater 
and found the orchestra in the music room 
under the stage. The leader said, “You 
might as well know the boys, and I’ll just 
introduce you. What is your name?” 

“My name,” I answered, “is Sousa.’ 

“Well, Sousa,” this with an awkward 
bow, ‘“‘allow me to introduce Professor 
Smith, our second fid; and, Sousa, this is 
Professor Brown, our clarinet player; and, 
Sousa, this is Professor Perkins, our bull 
fid; and this,” pointing to a cadaverous- 
looking fellow, “is Professor Jones, who 
agitates the ivories on our pipe organ. 
Sousa, these are Professors Jim and Bill 
Simpson, solo and first cornet; this is Pro- 
fessor Reed, who whacks the bull drum, 
and yours truly, solo trombone. Now that 
all of us know each other, what is your 
overture?” 

I explained that the overture we used I 
had written myself and it had met with 
great favor. 

“T ain’t sayin’ that’s so or not, but it 
won’t go here. Will it, boys?” 


“We 


Octob er 


A unanimous “No” from the, 
dispelled any doubt as to theip fe 
expostulated with warmth and 
pride, “‘ But you have never heard 
ture, you know nothing about it, ¢ 
assure you it is all right.” 

“It may be all right in Ch 
Bosting, but I tell you it won't gc 
got the overture that our people y 
that’s the one we are going to 
night.” 

“But I think fi 

“Don’t think,” said the leader, 
his hand on my shoulder, “Tust | 
your mind that you are going to 
overture. Do you read first fid at 

I mildly admitted that I could ¢ 

“Well, just take a look at this 
and he held up the first violin pa 
“overture.” 

“Now, I want to explain this 
you. When we open up on her we 
quietly, not making any fuss, 
sneaking like,” and he pantomii 
tempo. ‘‘When you are playin’ t 
strain you do it just as if you did 
no train to ketch, but when we get 
he pointed at the next strain 
allegro—‘“‘just go as fast as hell! 
have to chase your fingers all , 
fiddle.” 

I sighed and answered, “All 
think I understand.” 


A Musical Free-for:A| 


After we were seated in the orche 
I rapped for attention and we be 
overture. I noticed immediately th 
them were wretched players, and 
started into the movement which { 
man told me was to be taken “fast 
I began playing the strain with : 
ity evidently unknown to the or 
and pandemonium reigned. Bute 
enough each man felt that it was | 


.to play the notes to the end regar 


what the rest did, and they finis 
after the other, stretched out like : 
of horses in a race. I had no time to 
my disgust, as the curtain was raise 
diately and the first number wa 
sung. It was Come Back to Erin, i 
When we began the introduction 
song, every member of the orches 
blowing a note either in a differen’ 

different key. ; 

I shouted, “‘It’s in E flat.” 

The louder I shouted, the loud 
played. The singer sang on, tryin; 
pear oblivious to the cacophon 
reigned. As soon as the song was f 
I turned to the leader, and said, “ 
the rottenest orchestra I have evel 
You do not know one note from ar 

He looked at me calmly, and said 
are too particular. If you don’t] 
style of playin’, pay us and we'll go 

“Pay you?” I cried. “You he 
earned a cent.”’ 

“Well, if you don’t like us, give 
money and we will go.” 

I was very much excited, and Is 
“Give you your money? Not unc 
circumstances. Pack up your instr 
and get out of this theater.” — 

“We'll go when we are paid, and 
fore,’’ said the leader. ; 

“T’ll see about that,” I said, Jum| 
and walking through the center aisl 
theater; and going to the box offic 
plained the situation to my manag 
called the manager of the theater 0 
told him, and he said, “ All right, jus’ 
the constable and put them out as | 

As the constable walked in to dr 
the orchestra, I said to the local mi 
“Just think, these men told me the 
read anything, and when I wanted t 
come to rehearsal they said they né 
hearsed in this town.” ste + 

“Yes,” said the local ne 
true; they never have a rehears: 
if they did, they would be discharged 
the performance.” . 

Editor’s Note—This is the i 
articles by Mr. Sousa. The next 
early issue. : ‘ 
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UNSTABLE HOME 


(Continued from Page 13) 


, puse: adobe house, that is to say, 
tizted without the use of dobe. 
h: I believe, is the way I reasoned; 
‘4: js not the way I reasoned, then it 
e ay I should have reasoned. 
‘| y rate, I sketched a long, low dobe 
e vith a commodious balcony extend- 
quss the front, well out of reach of 
aund—so that nobody could climb 
n. and disturb me at my labors—and 
glow wing, and a high wall running 
ig: angles to both the house and the 
,2 that the front door of the house 
¢ out into a square courtyard; .and 
had got it sketched, my friend, the 
te builder from the thriving town of 
nunk, came and sat on a soap box 
n0ld barn and looked at the sketch, 
en said in a voice trembling with 


tit: 

ai in hell’s this?”’ 

ft the matter had been explained to 
ai he had partly recovered from the 
f embling that had seized him when 
amy plans, he was asked to estimate 
) the cost of a structure such as I 
s:tehed. 

‘l,” said the master builder, shifting 

cily on his soap box and casting a 
ohful glance toward the deafening 
ti ng that emerged from the hundreds 
a's swallows’ nests that hung like a 
eof mud beads around the old barn’s 
~ ‘well, I sh’d think it’d cost you— 
<7, what kind of roof you going to 
o this—uh—this house?”’ 
red that a reasonably priced crushed- 
» oofing material would answer the 
2, he looked carefully at the reverse 
cmy sketch and tried again. 
0 I dunno,” said he. ‘I sh’d think 
ene to about—ah—say, what kind of 
i; and finish you going to use inside?” 
evas told that the house was to be 
shell of a house that could be used 
jrage and workroom, and some day, 
naoney was plentiful, possibly made 
‘finished home. 
Eh,” said the master builder, squint- 
riectively at a dust spot that floated 
hk rays of the setting sun, “I sh’d 
kt’d come to about—uh—oh, about 
¥ hundred dollars or so, or there- 
1 mebbe, or summers in that neigh- 
id, p’r’aps; but I can’t be sure.” 


tonferring With Raymond 


h tentative estimate seemed fair 

4}; so in the course of time there 

7 on the scene five of the ablest work- 

i wood to be found in the state of 

r headed by the master builder’s 
imself a master builder of the 
1ce common in New England, but 

, las, following the buffalo, the great 

ie fillilloo bird, the passenger pigeon 
istles into the fogs of yesterday— 

(the sort that designed and built the 

lw England farmhouses with prac- 

! no tools except a hammer, a saw, 

2a jackknife and the stub of a pencil, 
jat built them so well that after 

(ag for two hundred years they still 

( enough strength to bend entirely 
shape any thunderbolt that tries 

€overintimate with them. 

(he accompaniment of many a hoarse 
England chantey, then, the five 
S$ In wood flew at the old barn and 
to demolish it. Satisfied that mat- 
re in good hands, I repaired to my 

vom. to turn out a thrilling bit of 
lealing with Great Cheeses I Have 

1, Or something of like nature, when 
aster builder’s son—whom, for the 

jes of this narrative, we will desig- 
s Raymond—hammered sternly on 
mt door and requested me to step 
‘a moment. 
ght interject at this point the state- 

jthat if amateur architects wish to 
ny time to themselves during build- 
erations in which they are involved, 


they will do well to have themselves com- 
mitted to jail. Day after day I would go 
out and spend three or four hours with 
Raymond and his intelligent workers, 
conferring on this, that and the other thing, 
and exchanging thoughts with them on 
such subjects as black ducks, the liquor 
situation, dog training, politics, bass fish- 
ing, good partridge covers, the price of 


clothes, the peculiarities of the neighbors | 


and all other subjects that occurred to any 
of us; and then, when all of us were com- 
pletely talked out, I would go back to my 
workroom and tilt back in my chair and 
get ready to think about writing some- 
thing; and in less than five minutes Ray- 


mond would be knocking on the door and | 


hoarsely inquiring whether I could come 
out for a minute, as there was something he 
had forgotten to ask me. 


So I would go out and stay out for the | 


rest of the day. 


Cimex Lectularius or What? 


At any rate, on this particular occasion 


of which I speak I stepped out as requested | 


and found that all work had ceased and 
that the usually cheery group of workmen 
had descended from the old barn and were 
gazing glumly at the sky, as though in 
search of weather portents, or scrutinizing 
their garments with painful care. An in- 
quiry as to the reason for this idleness 
brought forth the horrifying statement that 


. the old barn was alive with the offensive in- 


sect or bug known to scientists, with their 
terse and slangy phraseology, as Cimex 
lectularius—lectularius being a Latin word 
that has something to do with “bed.” 

“There ain’t no use in going on with this 
house if you’ve got them things in it,” de- 
clared one of the workmen with true New 
England optimism, contorting himself vio- 
lently in order to examine the rear of his 
trousers, “because you can’t never get ’em 
out of a house that they’ve got into, not 
without a fearful lot of work.” 


I protested loudly that there must be | 
some terrible mistake; for many chauffeurs | 
had slumbered in the old barn in recent | 
years, and if any one of them had ever | 


been attacked by a Cimex lectularius during 
his slumbers, the information would have 


instantly reverberated from Cape Ann to | 
Cape Porpoise. Since no such reverbera- | 


tion had ever been heard, I argued that 
there could be no Cimesx lectularius in the 
building. 

One of the largest and most powerful 
workmen emitted a sour and disagreeable 
laugh at this statement. ‘“‘ You kin tell that 
to my wife,”’ said he, ‘‘and try to get her to 
believe you. She saw one of the gol-darned 
things walking across my collar at supper 
night before last, and gosh blamed if she 


didn’t pretty near throw me out of the | 


house.” 
“Yay-uh,” said another workman bit- 
terly, looking at the speaker who had just 


finished, ‘‘ your wife telephoned to my wife, | 


and my wife made me undress on a blanket 
when I came home last night; and by 
gorry, she caught seven of the gol-rammed 
things, by gorry.” 

“Here,” said Raymond, ‘‘come up and 
look at the gosh-darned things yourself.” 

I accordingly climbed up to the top of the 
old barn walls, and Raymond obligingly 
pried apart the two beams known as 
plates, on which rest the rafters of the roof. 
Between these beams were countless mil- 
lions of grayish-brown spade-shaped in- 
sects or bugs and the shells of millions of 
their ancestors. When crushed they exuded 
an unpleasant musty, fusty odor, and the 
mere sight of them going sluggishly about 
their multifarious businesses caused one to 
itch violently in upward of fifty-seven dif- 
ferent spots. 

“There,” said Raymond; “they look 
like Cimex lectularius and they smell like 
Cimex lectularius. If they ain’t Cimex lec- 
tularius, then what are they, by gorry?” 
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ake your lamp socket 
your B~ battery 


THADE dank 


Plug an Aero B into the inex- 
pensive, never-varying current in 
your home lighting circuit for the 

~ “B” current on your radio set. Be 
sureofasteady,maximum platecur- 
rent supply that insures the clear- 
est and best reception of which 
your set is capable, —at all times. 


There is positively no distortion 
or loss of signal strength with an 
Aero B. It gives perfect reproduc- 
tion within the abilities of your 
set. Results are consistently as 
good or better than with a new, 


ty | a 37 fully-charged “B” Battery. 


0 bothersome testing. 


no water ~ no acid 


With an Aero B “B”’ Battery 
eliminator there is no bothersome 
testing, no water to add, no acid, 
no continual charging and never a 
weak “B” current just when you 
want the best reception. 


Aero B simply plugs into any 
convenient base plug or lamp socket 
and gives a perfect, full “B” voltage 
always. It operates on any type of 
tube set, is adjusted to the set but 
once and requires no attention. 
Simply pull the switch on the panel 
and there is a constant “B” current 


2 wt that is never “run-down.” 


By the builders of the famous vadio~ 
equipped Glenn L. 


Martin Aircraft 


Back of Aero B is the reputation 
and precision craftsmanship of The 
Glenn L. Martin Company. For 
years they have been building the 
famous radio-equipped Martin Air- 
craft used by the U. S. Army, Navy 
and Post Office Department. 


Aero B is fully guaranteed to operate on 110 volt, 50-60 cycle 


current and perform satisfactorily on your set or your money will 
be promptly refunded. 


Aero B uses a UV201A or C301A tube when used on the average 5-tube 
set (drawing 20 milliamperes or less) and a UX213 Rectron tube when 
used on larger sets. 

Try an Aero B now—convince yourself that here is a radio necessity you 
cannot do without. The cost is but $42.00 without tube, performance is guar- 
anteed and it will last a lifetime. If your dealer doesn’t handle Aero B, write us. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, Radio Division, Cleveland, Ohio 


B BATTERY ELIMINATOR 
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For over forty years, the finest of underwear 


THE SATURDAY 


Don’t let winter 
stack the cards against you! 


He wit if you don’t keep out a sharp eye. There are 
many tricks in his bag. Bitter winds that bite right through 


you sleet 


sudden squalls of rain a warm, 
melting day 


and then a freeze within an hour. 


Sudden changes of temperature that reach through your 
clothing to your body are the cause of practically all colds. 


Protect yourself with underwear which really keeps you 
warm. Wright’s Health Underwear is made with just that 
purpose in view. It is made of wool, which. is highly 
absorbent, and knitted with our patented loop-stitch to 
increase that absorbency. Wright’s Health Underwear 
takes up every bit of body moisture. Because wool is a non- 
conductor of heat, it keeps out those bitter, icy, whistling 
winds. It keeps your body warmth in too. A warm, dry body 
doesn’t chill. Wear Wright’s Health Underwear and you 
aren’t liable to take cold’at all. 


Wright’s Health Underwear represents the best under- 
wear value money can buy. The fabric is wonderful. The 
sizes are accurate. It is tailored to fit, but of generous cut. 
No bunches or bulges. Buttonholes so well sewed that they 
can’t tear, buttons which won’t come off, seams carefully 
and skilfully put together. 


Go to your store today and lay in your winter’s supply. 
Three weights—heavy, medium and light. Worsted and 
wool-and-cotton mixed, as well as pure wool. Union suits 
or separate garments. Write for our interesting booklet, 
“Comfort,” which tells you about Wright’s Health Under- 
wear. Please mention the name of your store. Wright’s 
Underwear Co., Inc., 74 Leonard Street, New York City. 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


(Copyright 1925, Wright's Underwear Co., Inc } 
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Descending from the barn as rapidly as 
possible, and unostentatiously scratching 
myself in several places, I assured Ray- 
mond that there could be no doubt what- 
ever that the bugs or insects were due to 
the eaves swallows, since their homes in 
the plates were directly above the hun- 
dreds of eaves swallows’ nests, and that they 
had nothing at all to do with the man-eating 
Cimex lectularius. Continuing to my li- 
brary, I produced a natural history, hunted 
up Cimezx lectularius, and was able to desist 
from my scratching long enough to point 
triumphantly to the statement that “closely 
allied species are found in dovecots and in 
the nests of martins and bats.’ 

The workmen, however, refused to share 
my certainty. They dispatched a bottle 
containing six of the bugs or insects to a 
local hotel keeper, who unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced them Cimesx lectularius and fran- 
tically chased the bottle bearer from the 
premises. They called in several persons 


| who had done nothing to earn the reputa- 


tion of being specialists on the Cimezx lec- 
tularius; and each one of these persons, on 
viewing the bugs, had fled in horror from 


| the scene and declared emphatically, before 


passing out of earshot, that there was no 
question at all about the bugs in question 
being Cimex lectularius. 


Amateur Architects 


To offset this propaganda I dispatched a 
few of the bugs to the Entomological De- 
partment of the University of Maine by 
special delivery, and promptly received a 
reply to the effect that the inclosed bugs 
were fine samples of the barn-swallow bug 


| and were only distant relatives of Cimex 
_ lectularius, that they found carpenters and 


all other humans nonedible, and were con- 
sequently not to be feared by anyone who 
didn’t wear feathers; and that when the 
nests that attracted them were torn down 


| they would disperse in search of food. 


It is my private opinion, however, that 


| the carpenters, being state-of-Mainers and 


therefore suspicious by nature, would have 
refused to believe the natural-history books 
and the Entomological Department of the 
University of Maine if another friend of 
mine hadn’t appeared one fine morning 
with three genuine specimens of Cimezx lec- 
tularius in an old envelope. They were 
three times the size of the barn-swallow 
bug, and had a plump, rosy, well-fed look 
that their cousins entirely, lacked. I ad- 
mired them and asked my friend where he 
got them. 

“Out of the mattress,” said he proudly. 

Immediately afterward the carpenters 
speeded up once more, and the old barn 
rapidly changed into a pile of lumber. I 
noted last spring that when the barn- 
swallow bugs dispersed in search of food, as 
had been exclusively predicted by the En- 
tomological Department of the University 
of Maine in the preceding autumn, they 
congregated in the garage which the 
amiable neighbor had erected opposite my 
front gate, and gave the owner and the 
chauffeur some uncomfortable moments. 

Up to the moment when actual construc- 
tion began on my dobeless dobe house, I 
had rather fancied myself as an amateur 
architect; but when Raymond began to 
demand specific information concerning the 
location of doors, windows and balconies, 
the height of walls, the position of stair- 
cases and similar essential details, I found 
that I knew almost as much about architec- 
ture as I do about Eskimo folk songs, con- 
cerning which I know nothing at all. 

T accordingly sought the assistance of two 
friends whose summer homes are close to 
mine—one an artist who for a time had 
practiced her art among the dobe dwellings 
of New Mexico, and the other a distin- 
guished novelist and playwright who was 
somewhat indebted to me because of the 
large sums of money that he had wrenched 
from me at the hellish game of mah-jongg. 

Whenever Raymond had reached a point 
beyond which he could not go until the lo- 
cation of a door or window had been de- 
cided, the artist and the novelist would be 


October 3I 


called into conference, and the conf 
would proceed somewhat as follows 
the conferees designated by the lett 
B and C: 


A: We got to do something aboy 
window. Raymond can’t finish th 
until he knows where the window’s 

B: How many windows you goi 
have on that side? * 

A: I dunno: one window, I guess 

C: Then it ought to be a large wing 
get the composition. ¢ 

A: What composition? ‘ 

C: Oh, the view down the golf link 
everything. 

A: Well, if you get it too large, th 
composition you’ll get will be a gol 
through it every five minutes, 

B: You want to have a balcony oy 
window, don’t you? ae 

A: Yes, a balcony would be good, 

B: Well, if you have a balcony, th 
dows will have to come under it, and t 
be so low that you won’t be able to 
of them. 

A: That’s right; would it be bet 
get along without the windows or wi 
the balcony? 

C: Oh, you’ve got to have them 
They make a perfect composition, 

B: I think I’d have four windows. 

A: That means the golf balls will 
four times as much chance. 

B: You’ve got to have an excuse {¢ 
balcony, and you can get that by pu 
some bookshelves up there. 

C: Then you can put a lot of colore 
where; up there too. 

B: You could raise the baleony a st 
the middle, and that would let the win 
go up high enough so that you coul 
through them. ; 

RAYMOND: Has anything been 
about where those windows are going 

A: Here: I’ll hold a stick where th 
going. (He holds the stick.) 

C: Move it about seven inches t 
right. There! Isn’t that better? 

B: Move it back an inch. How’s 

C: That makes a fine composi 
Here, I’ll hold it and you look at it. 

A (relinquishing the stick to C and sq 
ing at it professionally): Fine. Make 
Raymond. oy, ite 

RAYMOND: Where you going to pu 
front door? 

A, B and C: Can’t we decide tha 
morrow? - 

RayMoNnD: Why don’t you put it 
posite the middle of the windows? 

A: Put itanywhere you want to! (Exe 


One of the great drawbacks to able 
visers is the fact that they quickly lead 
into extravagances. It was my belief 
wish when I embarked on my progra! 
barn destruction and house building 
the limit of my expenditures woul 
twelve hundred dollars; and it is prob 
that I could have kept within this sum 
had been able to refrain from accepting 
vice of any sort. 


Blythe Suggestions — 


I have frequently observed the deligl 
carelessness with which one spends s¢ 
one else’s money for him: how, for exam 
when a buyer of chintzes asks a frien 
choose between two chintzes, one cos 
nine dollars a yard and the other cos 
eighty-nine cents a yard, the friend 
variably selects the nine-dollar chintz, 
never thinks of asking the price. 

Ihave noted this trait, I say, and Ish 
have known what was going to happél 
me. In all my conferences on plans 
materials with the novelist and the al 
and the master builder and with | 
Samuel G. Blythe, the distinguished 
mopolite, oil magnate and champion ‘ 
handed putter of the Pacific Coast, | 
joined my staff of architects at a late ( 
but made up for lost time by extra-expen 
suggestions, I was never once W 
curb my expenditures. 7 

(Continued on Page 161 


(Continued from Page 158) 
[ (pressed the thought that the inside 
ye ving room should be sheathed in 
stinew pine, a chorus of approval 
» om the architectural committee, 
ae a went right out and ordered 
er. 
tempt was made to discover how 
as approaching to bankruptcy. If 
jen obliged to tell them that I was 
{, and that it was too bad that I 
mtly couldn’t paint the living-room 
ha coat of shellac and two coats of 
iey would probably have deliber- 
-jshed me deeper into the mire by 
ino loan me enough money to paint 
yas that way. 
he in an idle moment I carelessly 
d iat on all the doors in the house it 
de nice to use either big old HL 
sr old spear-pointed strap hinges 
» Swedish iron, the architectural 
niee agreed with such enthusiasm 
lelt obliged to start on a hinge- 
in expedition at once. 
| (them hastened to remark that the 
2 ould be a much better investment 
sth hinges; worth, so to speak, a 
«al more. 
e neglected to mention that I would 
or. a great deal less. 
mof them pleaded with me to use 
uy old hinges from the barn—an 
litt that would have saved vast 
mt of time and money. 

- 


‘Bull Market in Hinges 


mk 


Sea 


yifter day, as I returned from my 
dsof the antique shops of the Wells 
| ith forty or sixty pounds of iron 
sittached to my person, or trium- 
t] erawled out of the barn lofts of 
tring farmers, covered with equal 
| dust, hayseed and cobwebs, and 
a extra large pair of HL hinges pro- 
n from my trousers, my staff of 
tits would exclaim in admiration 
sigest that if I knew where to get a 
rair, I could use them on the front 
a3 on the courtyard doors or the 
1 door or the back doors or five or 
1 doors, as the case happened to be. 
tue dealers who hadn’t sold two pairs 
ae hinges in the past five years were 
aessed by the sudden tremendous 
1ntin hinges occasioned by my hinge 
1 that hinge quotations doubled, 
(and quadrupled overnight. 
ve beginning I could get the best 
dold hinges for a dollar a pair; but 
1 finish the local hinge merchants 
oking me straight in the eye and 
jasking eight dollars for a pair, so 
las forced to spend two hours of my 
2 time and a tremendous quantity 
\gy, vocabulary and profanity in 
) push the price down within the 
( of reason. 
‘e reason to believe that if my house 
1m cursed with ten more doors the 
antique Swedish-iron strap hinges 
‘ave soared to fifteen dollars a pair, 
n or leave ’em; and if you don’t 
ia [ll sell ’em down at Ipswich, and 
Henry Ford would pay twenty-five 
\for a pair of hinges like this. 
ag acquired old hand-wrought 
/ I was then forced to purchase old 
ide thumb latches to keep them 
'y; and although the result of the 
ket on the price of thumb latches 
sickening effect on me, it had no 
vhatever on the architectural com- 
except to make it remark that the 
eeded to be plain handmade plank 
1 order to show off the latches and 
ges properly. 
So it went. Whenever I was so un- 
te as to mention a rather neat effect 
d been obtained in the early days 
rica by the skilled builders of those 
Raymond would immediately re- 
We can do that just as well as they 
; and he would then proceed to 
strate that he could. Although it 
®n my firm intention at the begin- 
construct the mere shell of a house, 
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the recklessness of the architectural com- 
mittee, and Raymond’s confidence in -his 
ability to carpenter as well as any hammer 
wielder that toyed with hand-wrought 
nails in the year 1650 or thereabouts, led 
to one excess after another. 

Because of the hand-wrought hinges and 
latches we were obliged to use plank doors. 
Because of the plank doors we were obliged 
to sheathe the interior of the living room 
with clear pine and give it three coats of 
paint. Because of sheathing the walls we 
were obliged to build a fireplace and chim- 
ney modeled after the dobe fireplaces and 
chimneys of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Because of the effect of the fireplace and 
chimney we were obliged to hand-adz the 
beams and the doors. Because of the wall 
and beam finish we were obliged to lay 
hard-pine floors. 

Because of the paint on the walls we were 
obliged to scrape the floors and give them 
three coats of varnish. 

Because the living room was well fin- 
ished we were obliged to finish all the 
other rooms, including the kitchen, equally 
well. Because early American kitchens 
were frequently built of clear yellow pine, 
and because of Raymond’s insistence that 
“we can do that just as well as they 
could,” we had to have an early American 
kitchen. Because early American kitchens 
were furnished with paneled pine dressers 
put together with wooden pegs, Raymond 
felt obliged to make such a dresser with 
as much skill as ever was shown by an early 
American workman. 

Because of the pine dresser Raymond 
felt that he could make a trencher table 
just like the big plank trencher table in the 
early American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum. In this he was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Nobody, I regret to say, showed the 
slightest desire to help me economize. 


purchased a house and was offended by 


some ancient pine jackknife carvings and | 


some venerable pine paneling with which 


the house, to his way of thinking, was de- | 
faced; so he threw the nasty things out on | 


that celebrated New England institution, 
the sculsh heap. Raymond at once dis- 
covered them, tossed them on his truck 
and deposited them gently on the rapidly 
dwindling pile of lumber from the old barn, 
whence they were dragged by the archi- 
tectural committee with hoarse shouts of 
delight. 

Although the panelings and carvings 
cost me nothing, they necessitated the con- 
struction of the properly expensive setting 
for them, and the acquisition of other early 
Americana that would assist them to blend 
with their surroundings. 

My good friend Bill Louis, a member of 
Raymond’s aggregation of all-star crafts- 
men, presented me, for my front door, 


with a giant bolt that he had wrenched | 


from an ancient homestead somewhere in 
Northern New England, and other bolts 
at once had to be sought to match it. 


Playing Up to the Old Table 


My good friend Asy Sullivan, a master- 
worker in cement, looked with some con- 
tempt at a fine oval-topped tavern table 
that had been acquired to help in the accli- 
matization of the jackknife carvings, and 
casually remarked that his family had 
broken up a lot of truck like that for kin- 
dling wood, but that if I cared to look out 
in his barn I could have anything I wanted. 
I looked and found a superancient piece 
of pine furniture, declared by greater ex- 
perts than myself to be, possibly, the result 
of a mésalliance between a sophisticated 
tambour desk from, say, ye olde city of 
Boston, and a simple little blanket chest 
from a New England village. When I had 
dragged this home and scraped off the 
twelve or fourteen coats of paint that had 
been accumulating on it since 1710 or 
thereabouts, it became necessary for me to 
hunt up other expensive trinkets and 
knickknacks with which to make it look 
and feel at home. 


In | 
a neighboring town a wealthy young man | 
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ap iseoe spooks of Chill and Dampness 
are quickly banished by a Perfection 
Heater. It generously spreads warmth to 
every corner of the room as it radiates its 
heat in all directions. For less than two 
cents an hour, this cheerful partner of all 
heating systems will give comforting 
warmth anywhere, as it needs no special 
installation. You should have one. 


"THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


The Perfection 1s a radiant heater 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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FLORIDA 


al its Best — 


t 


"7H tell you why 
Lalways go back to 


St. Petersburg" 


“When I slip away from winter, I want a real 
Florida outing. And there’s nothing like good 
old “St. Pete’ for climate. In all of 15 years, only af, 
81 days without sunshine. That, and the way D. Sw, 
it’s located on the West Coast, with the warm 
gulf water around it, makes it the real sub- 
Tropic spot of Florida. You can put in a week 
or months and count on enjoying your vacation 
out-of-doors. It’s inspiring to see the fresh- 
growing green everywhere and the palms and 
flowers—and to see the way the folks enjoy 
themselves. Every sport and recreation there is 
—for everybody, young and old. Quiet rest for 
those who want it too. And the time of your 
lives for people like you.”’ 


| _ Famous fishing, sailing, bathing. Scenic motoring. 
, Fine golf, tennis, rogue, bowling on the green, chess and 
checker tournaments. Band concerts twice daily by the 
4 famous Royal Scotch Highlanders’ Band. Thrilling grey- 
i hound races. Great baseball—the New York Yankees 
, with Babe Ruth and the Boston Braves. The thrilling 
_ carnival week of The Festival of the States. 


} P ; ‘ 
_| Splendid new hotels and attractive boarding 

accommodations provide hospitality and comfort for 
Bed even more thousands of guests this year than last. You 


oy, can count on finding just the thing you want—ask us to 
v help you. 


Coupon for your convenience in writing 


5 
H. A. Diilman, Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


' 
’ 
Iam considering spending part of this winter in Florida. # 

Without obligating me, please send me St. Petersburg booklet ' 

illustrated in full colors. u =f 
' = 
= 

Name ; =2 | 
1_— | 
a 

Address 1 
1 
! 
\ 


I would also like information regarding 


eae 
On the Gulf and Tampa Bay 


S 
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So the costs ran up and up; but the final 
blow to economy came on the day when the 
distinguished world traveler and dietitian, 
Mr. Samuel G. Blythe, stopped on his way 
from New York to Pebble Beach, Califor- 
nia, via Montreal, Piccadilly Circus, Bang- 
kok, Samarkand and Peking, or vice versa, 
in order to demonstrate to me the superior- 
ity of one-handed putting to the two- 
handed variety. 

Until the arrival of Mr. Blythe the 
architectural committee had accepted with- 
out question the opinion of the novelist 
member of the committee that the roof 
color of the new house should be a rich, soft 
brown—a color that could easily be ob- 
tained in crushed-slate shingles at a moder- 
ate and entirely satisfactory price. 

But as Mr. Blythe descended from the 
automobile that brought him from the 
train, and cast his bright and intelligent 
eye, sharpened by contact with the archi- 
tecture of every clime and people except the 
Samoyeds, over the severely simple lines of 
the dobe-less dobe house, he stated coldly, 
clearly and without a moment’s hesitation, 
“You want a blue roof on that.” 


The Roofing Blues 


I pointed out to him as rapidly as pos- 
sible that we wished a brown roof, that blue 
roofs were never worn in New England, 
that the use of the blue roof would unques- 
tionably. cause the residents of York 
County, Maine, to worry themselves sick 
over the reasons for the use of a blue roof, 
that the expense of a blue roof would prob- 
ably be distressing in the extreme to me, 
and that maybe he had made a mistake in 
his choice of words and really meant green 
instead of blue. 

To this Mr. Blythe replied sternly and 
magisterially that he had said blue and 


| meant blue, and that the sort of roof I 


wanted on my new house was not brown or 
green, but blue—a most violent and pas- 
sionate blue, and that in addition to the 
blue roof the house should have trimmings 
of the brightest orange, and that if I would 
wait a minute he would show me exactly 
the shades of blue and orange I wanted. 
With that he dragged his suitcase from 


_ theautomobile and extracted two expensive 
_ neckties three feet in length. 


“Those,”’ said Mr. Blythe, “are the 


colors that you want on your house. You 
_ can have the blue necktie to show the roof- 
_ ing people the color that you want, but you 
| cannot have the orange necktie because 


those neckties are expensive, and orange is 
an easier color to get than blue. So now let 
me hear no talk about the things that the 


_ people of Kennebunk and surrounding ter- 


ritory will say about you for having a blue 
roof, because they probably say all those 
things already without you knowing any- 
thing about it, and anyway you will be 


_doing a great public service to let them 


have something new to talk about during 
the winter months, when talk is scarce any- 
way, so get your blue roof and let us hear no 
more about it. And now that this matter 
is settled, when do we eat?”’ 

This was the beginning of a troubled 
period; for whenever I cut off a piece of 
Mr. Blythe’s expensive necktie and sent it 
to some roofing company the pieces of neck- 


_ tie would be unaccountably lost; or the an- 
_ swer would come back that their chemical 


department was taking the matter under 
advisement, or that they had a nice blue- 
black—or red or green—roofing material 
that I would probably like just as well as 
blue, or that blue was never used as a roof 


_ color, and why didn’t I use their beautiful 


Five-Tone roof. During this correspond- 
ence, telegrams arrived every little while 
from Mr. Blythe, saying: ‘‘Do not weaken 
on blue roof. They can’t arrest you for it.” 

At length, in despair, I turned to paint 
companies and eventually the new house 


| was crowned with a blue roof so blue that 


sea gulls hovered over it in the mistaken 
belief that it was a piece of ocean, and that 
if they stayed there long enough they would 
see fish in it; while night herons plunged 
trustingly toward it in the early hours of 


the evening, and only sheered ay 
loud squawks of horror when ; 
close enough to see that it was aa 
nail heads instead of with frogs. 
Stimulated by the brillianey of ¢j 
the artist member of the architectuy 
mittee, when not busy designing th 
less dobe fireplace, would work ig 
day to contrive color schemes for 
terior of the living room. Surroun 
paint pots, she would mix paints fey 
for hours on end, evolve a color that 
to match everything in sight, and 
seclusion for the rest of the day in¢ 
remove the paint daubs from her 
dress, hair, nose and teeth. The p 
would accept this color without eo 
and apply it to the walls of a roon 
which the architectural committee 
view it and unanimously condemnit, 
tually the correct color would be ob 
but the method of obtaining it did n 
to reduce expenses. ss 
The free application of color to. 
portions of the house led to the exp 
of opinion on the part of the archit 
committee that the use of colored 
the courtyard would add to the | 
effect. Raymond at once stepped f 
with his family war-cry, “We ean 
"em just as well as anyone else 
Shortly after that, with the assiste 
four bags of cement and some ¢ 
material purchased at the local drug 
he turned out 150 foot-square tiles 
blue and yellow at a total cost. of 
cents a tile. This, in itself, wasn’t 
but it serves to give an idea of the: 
which the money was always flowir 
After all the colors in the house ha 
built up around the blue roof, the bh 
began to change color. First it blac 
and then it began to fade through : 
shades of blue to a seasick blue 
Then the crushed-slate roofing ei 
which the paint had been applied be 
crack open. If I can find a bank t 
me some more money next year, I t 
know how I can get a permanent blu 


Planting Out My Neighbor 


The lesson in economy that I wisl 
convey by this article is that if on 
along with only one architectural a 
he can probably build almost any s 
house for about double his origina 
mate; but if he has more than on 
house will cost him five times the o: 
estimate, as it did me. 

On the whole, however, I am well 
fied with my new house—so satisfiec 
I have signed it with a bronze tab! 
which are set forth the names of the 
tects and builders that came so cl¢ 
ruining me in such a pleasant mann¢ 

Not everyone, however, is s0 
pleased. One acquaintance observ 
me that the house was “very smart! 
smart!’ Later, to other of my friend 
same acquaintance observed with a 
terical laugh that the house was 
herfectly ter-herrible!” : 

Ishall probably like it a little better’ 
in my hospitable New England mani 
have planted fifty or sixty more buck 
bushes under my workroom windo¥ 
that strange ladies will not feel the w 
wander in while I am sweating outa ¢ 
little piece on Does a Black Bass T 
And If So, What? and carry on a gabby 
versation concerning nothing in parti 

As I said before, all the material i 
old barn was used up with the exce 
of fifteen pairs of rusty hinges, a ple 
chicken wire, five windows with br 
panes, and thirty-seven cents’ wort 
kindling wood. A short time ago theh 
met the eye of the master builder, ¥ 
workmen had protestingly but effici 
endured my determination to buy as 
new wood as possible. a 

“Gosh!” said he, “there’s them hit 
I s’pose mebbe you’d ought to builc 
other studio or something, so’s to | 
up 1? a 

Being a New Englander, I 
mebbe I ought. 


too,” I said. ‘‘There’s nothing like 
ain to make you appreciate a good 
e/.d to make you realize that bumper 
sean prosperity and business effi- 


|,” she said after a minute, ‘“‘that’s 
gt too. But the rain started me 
+ about—about a poem.” 
t poem?” I asked, not having any- 
g se to do and thinking I might as well 
.e alk her blues out. 
‘0, I don’t think it was a poem after 
), it was a picture I saw once; a 
” 
at kind of a picture?” 
ye picture of a rainy night like this, 
at of torches—big lights hitched on 
s,nd the drivers cursing and swear- 
2128 
Wat drivers? How could they curse 
svar in a picture?”’ 
A’ you just knew they were cursing 
fearing. And the wagon wheels 
elig out of the mud and the big top 
ir down ——”’ 
ej she stopped, getting all confused 
m like a person who’s said a word too 
hi 
t led at her and then we both looked 
a! other. 
Wl,” she said, straightening up and 
wi “why shouldn’t the big top be 
ir down?” 
[tshould,’ I said, “it should. The 
iy performance is over; it’s a big 
p) Jay Center, and if we ain’t on the 
ay tomorrow morning there won’t be 
pade. And now, little girl, don’t try 
i¢ld Barnum B. Ringling any longer; 
rithe same as myself—you’re show 


The Third Chapter 


Fooked at me for a minute and then 
ein to smile. 
’ not show folks any more. There’s 
i in it. Maybe you’ve found that 
ic yourself.” 
[ ive,”’ I said. 
Wy, show folks don’t know what a 
e4,” P 
Yi said it. Always moving around. 
hg fixed. You wake up in the morn- 
n! ee where you’re gonna sleep 
Bras 
“wiped away a tear that had broke 
a. ‘And never having a cent. It isn’t 
ns. 
P'e craziness,” I said. “‘Now look at 
w the way I’m fixed here in Pearl City. 
ray tonight but I got a good room to 
9 1d a good bed to sleep in and I know 
Vere I’ll be when I wake up. I got a 
1 b and I know where I’ll be working 
ek and next year and ten years from 
- ‘here’s none of this luck and chance 
nyou follow the laws of business 
i¢cy.” 
Tat’s just the way I feel. There’s noth- 
she show business. That’s why I’m 
- arning the cafeteria trade and when 
« all the tricks and have saved up a 
®/:pital I’ll open a cafeteria of my own. 
y Tl put a card in some dramatic 
® -‘Professionals welcome.’ Not that 
tny use for troupers, but as long as 
ust eat they might as well eat right. 
/ don’t want to have to listen to ’em 
usaid it. A man can’t spend fifty or 
2ars of the best part of his life stand- 
one leg listening to some ham tell 
‘od he is and did you ever know Lon 
c that was with The Merry Sere- 
in 1889.” 
't it the facts in the case! This 
& a trouper dropped into the cafe- 
uid when he found out I used to be in 
4fession the first thing he said was, 
ou ever show in Ashtabula, Ohio?’ 
vas his idea of an entertaining con- 
on Wouldn’t that make you holler 


at’s all the poor simp had to talk 
_ Did you ever show in Ashtabula?” 
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GARDS TO SHANITY ITAURRIS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Not quite but almost. I was playing 
bits with the Eunice Lawrence Company 
and we were dated for Ashtabula the four- 
teenth and on the tenth little Eunice ups 
and marries a cigar manufacturer in Spring- 
field. Quick curtain.” 

“T heard about that company. Wasn’t 
Gaffney Brothers in the troupe?” 
“That was two years before. 

know the Gaffney Brothers?” 

“No, but I heard all about ’em. Nat 
Taylor had a run-in with Lew Gaffney in 
Fabricius, Texas, when they were both 
with the New York Metropolitan Follies. 
He used to say he’d have killed Lew if Lew 
hadn’t bit him on the hand. It was like a 
thing that happened in the Indian Charley 
Frontier Show we had with the Mastodon 
Carnival Company. Do you know the 
carnival gang?”’ 

“Just two years, but that was enough. 
I went back to tomming. Was you ever a 
tommer?”’ 

“Not yet, and I’m keeping my fingers 
crossed. But I understand it’s the same as 
a college education.” 

“You said it, boy. I tommed it for four 
seasons, playing everything from Little 
Eva to the Original Siberian Wolfhound 
and doubling with the Second Cake of 
Floating Ice. Gee, I got so I used to think 
I wrote the piece. It was an experience— 


Do you 


the same as playing the Southwest with a | 


medicine show. Did you ever do that?” 
‘Little girl, just to prove to you that you 
ain’t talking to a stranger, I can let you look 
at calluses on both thumbs that I got from 
filling empty bottles with Old Chief Cha- 
hooka’s Secret Herb Remedy which was 
ninety-nine per cent pure spring water. 
But that’s just a part of my life story. I’ve 
done six shows a day on the Hochstetter 
Circuit, and once I played heavies with the 
Dainty Dolly Deane Rep bunch and after 
being shot through the heart in Act Three 


I used to come out and entertain with a | 


song and dance. Listen—are we both 
members of the same club? Can you fake 
the sax and did you ever fool with the 
Roman rings?” 

She shook her head. “No, old-timer; I 
faked the piano for part of one season till 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Musical Instruments stopped it. But I’ve 
got a little trapeze act that’s all my own; 
and if I was as simple-minded as I look 
maybe I could have been persuaded to do 
some parachute jumping when I was out 
with Nicholson’s Old-Fashioned One Ring 
Circus. But I always said, ‘No,’ the same 
as my grandmother taught me. That 
circus, though, I’ve never forgot it, espe- 
cially the smell of frying bacon mornings 
and old Hash Gallagher yelling, ‘Come and 
get it.’” 

She stopped all of a sudden. 

“Well,” I said after a while, “‘there’s 
nothing in that life except a lot of loud- 
speakers that got nothing to say.” 

“Not a thing. Because what difference 
does it make if your grandmother knew 
Bill Bryzinski back with the Shattered 
Hearts show in 1875?” 

“No difference. By the way, did you 
ever run into old Pete Kinners? Seems to 
me he was ringmaster and announcer with 
Nicholson’s for a couple of seasons.” 

“Before my time. But I’ve heard about 
him. Some marrying man, if all the stories 
were true.” 

Well, I was just starting to tell her a 
little matrimonial incident about the old 
man when the first dance ended. So I had 
to cut it short and shake hands and beat it 
back to Miss Tangley. 

“Tsn’t it lovely here tonight?’’ begun 
Miss Tangley when I came up. “And 
what makes it all the nicer is the fact that 
every penny taken in is going right into 
Pearl City homes. Doesn’t it seem terrible 
to you, Mr. Kerniffin, that even today 
there are so many wanderers on the face of 
the earth? We must change industrial con- 
ditions so that all those poor people can 
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“Tvealways been 
a user of your Luxu- 
ry Shaving Cream,” 
writes H: A., 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 
“and I’m mighty 
glad to make theac- 
quaintance of this 
new product. For 
anybody who shaves 
daily, and is exposed 
to all sorts of weather 
as I am, being out- 
doors much of the 
time, Aqua Velva is 
most certainly won- 


derful.”” 


0A user of WILLIAMS 


Shaving Cream strikes 
gold again in_/gua /elva 


HIS man’s experience is that 

of many thousands who have 
tried Aqua Velva. They find that 
it continues that soft, velvety feel- 
ing which the skin has immedi- 
ately after the morning shave with 
Williams Shaving Cream. 


Aqua Velva conserves the skin’s 
natural moisture. Vhis is what 
makes it scientifically correct for 
after-shaving use. The reason 
your skin chaps and cracks in 
windy weather is that it becomes 
unnaturally dry. Obviously, put- 
ting on a preparation after shav- 
ing which absorbs moisture dries 
the skin more than if nothing 
were used. But Aqua Velva does 
the right thing. It conserves the 
skin’s natural moisture. So it 
keeps your face comfortable in 
any sort of weather. 

You will find Aqua Velva pleas- 


antly different from the miscel- 


laneous preparations you may 
have tried after shaving. It is a 
beautiful clear amber liquid. Not 
sticky! No hot towels needed; 
nothing to wipe off. Made ex- 
pressly for after-shaving use, it 
does everything a preparation of 


its kind should do: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 

—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from cold and wind 

—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style 
fragrance 


A 150-drop test bottle of Aqua 
Velva will be sent free for you to 
try. Ask for it on the coupon be- 
low or use a postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle costs 
50c (60c in Canada). By mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price if your 
dealer is out of it. Costs almost 
nothing a day—only a few drops 
needed. 


Keeps the skin velvety just as 


Williams Shaving Cream /eaves it 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. 410-C, Glastonbury, Conn. 


If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada), 


Ltd., St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


I want to try Aqua Velva. Please send me a 150-drop test bottle. 


By the makers 
of Williams 
Shaving Cream. 


S.E.P. 10-31-25 
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Sa more thana million men 
have discovered that Bostonians 
fit fine leathers over the actual shape 
of your foot with a style always just 


a little ahead of the field. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 


BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 


OSTONIAN 


SHOES FOR MEN 


Experience has proven 
to tens of thousands, 
of motorists that the 
best motor fuel is any 
grade of woe ee faso- 
line —— plus Boyce-ite 


Sold in handy containers the world over. Boyce-ite 
‘Blu-Green Gasoline already mixed for your conven- 
ience, direct from the pump in most important cities. 
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have steady jobs and spend their evenings 
in comfortable homes reading some good 
book from the public library.” 

“Yes, that is the only way out,” I told 
her, well pleased to get back again to some 
intelligent conversation. 

With this the orchestra started and all 
the big yellow lights switched off, leaving 
only the little blue lamps strung along the 
ceiling. 

It was not what you would call a real 
light effect, but it pleased the rubes and got 
a hand. 

“Hold on,” a fellow said, grabbing me by 
the arm. ‘‘What’s that?” 

We stopped and I looked up where he 
pointed. 

At first I couldn’t see what he meant, and 
then, right up where a wire crossed a piece 
of bunting, I made out a little curl of smoke. 

Before anybody could stop him the boob 
had stood up on his hind legs and with his 
hands to his mouth had begun hollering, 
“Fire,” 

The Fourth Chapter 
H,” MISS TANGLEY said, and be- 
gun to shiver. 

Well, I wasn’t in a position to say or do 
much more myself, because it didn’t look 
pretty to me—not a-tall. The armory was 
full of rubes and with just one big exit. 

For a minute I thought I’d drawn the 
lucky number when I spotted two smaller 
doors one on each side of where the Jazz 
Babies had been playing—had been, is 
right. But when I took a couple of steps 
nearer I saw those little doors were pad- 
locked and that nothing could open same 
except a battle-ax or a janitor and there was 
no signs of either. 

“What will we do?” Miss Tangley 
gasped, at the same time showing what she 
was going to do by pulling a faint on me. 

By this time everybody was piling up at 
the big exit while the flames overhead were 
beginning to lick along the decorations, and 
the floating sparks reminded me of the time 
when I was handling set pieces for the 
Rickenberger Park and Festival Fireworks 
Company. 

About this time one rube jumping up on 
the orchestra platform hollered out, ‘“‘ Don’t 
rush. Go slow and we’ll get out. Be 
efficient.” 

But nobody present seemed to care 
whether they was efficient or not except in 
the way of digging a hole out to that front 
door. And they didn’t pay any more at- 
tention when number two jumped up and, 


| shoving number one off, yelled, ‘‘Remem- 


ber the wives and kiddies.”’ 

I come pretty near laughing at the 
thought of what would be happening if me 
and Shanty Harris was on the job with a 
couple of tent stakes. We’d have made ’em 
remember their wives and their kiddies and 
business efficiency and everything else 
necessary to walk along without shoving. 
But Shanty wasa thousand miles away, and 
as for me, I stood there holding a lady who 
was about as much use in the emergency as 
a sack of oats in a garage. 

And I stood there wondering which way 
to head when somebody walloped me on the 
back. 

“Why don’t you do something?” 

I looked around. It was the little girl. 

“What do you expect a man to do in this 
madhouse? Go on and do it yourself.” 

“Don’t waste your time on back talk,” 
she said. ‘‘There’s nobody on the bill but 
you and me who can do this act. Jump up 
on the stage there and bring your lady 
friend with you. Thisis Ladies’ Free Night.” 

I didn’t lead; I followed. The next thing 
we were up on the platform and I’d set Miss 
Tangley in the banjo’s chair. Then the 
little girl began banging the life out of the 
piano while I laughed through the saxo- 
phone and then let out the old war whoop I 
used to give for Chief Chahooka. After 
that, pounding away on the bass drum I 
began spieling, ‘‘This way out—this way 
out.” 

In two minutes they were coming our 
way. Maybe the smoke blowing down the 
hall made ’em change their minds, but 
anyhow they came fast enough and hard 


enough to pretty near swam th 
platform altogether. 

““Where’s the way out?” they 
““Where’s the way out?” 

“Neighbors,” I said, faking the be 
I could—‘‘ neighbors, the managem 
requested me to announce that as, 
you are all quieted down the doors 
the side will be opened and you ¢ 
out in perfect safety.” 

They didn’t exactly believe it, h 
could see they wanted to believe it, 
was the first step. 

“Yes, neighbors, and while yi 
quieting down you will have the py 
of seeing without any extra cost or 
the entire program as advertise 
exactly as represented on the 
without.” 

I’d got this far when one of the 
tried to scramble up on the platforr 
ing, ““The key—give us the key,” 

He was too much to one side for 
stop him but the little girl was ther 
just picked up the saxophone whe 
dropped it and slammed it over his } 

“There’s the key,” she said 
dropped. ‘“B flat. Showing you, 
and gentlemen, how anybody can x 
hit with the saxophone. Try it ¢ 
iceman.” ; 

They laughed. You wouldn’t th 
with the smoke drifting and the 
sifting, but they laughed. There's : 
something funny about seeing a] 
stranger get busted over the head, an 
the little girl’s line got ’em. 

Just at this moment Miss Tangley 
her eyes. 

“Where am I?” she said. 

“Applesauce ’em,”’ the little girl 
pered; “‘here’s your chance—appl 
’ em.” i ; 

“Where are you?” I said, leanin 
Miss Tangley. Then I straighten 
“The little lady wants to know whe 
is. Well, I’m going to tell her. SI} 
Pearl City, the slickest little home 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
in Pearl City, the only place on earth 
a man would care to spend his whole 
all of it. She’s where they grow fair y 
and brave men and nothing but.” 
could hear the backbones snappin 
place and a couple of sergeants or ge 
begun getting busy lining them - 
march through the doors. “Yes, st 
Pear] City: What’s that?” Laet 
same as if Miss Tangley had just m 
remark. “The little lady says she’d 
be standing out in the rain in Pear 
than riding in a limousine in Madi 
Milwaukee.” 

Talk about a hand—why, that st 
the show right there. The fire hag dr 
back into second place. 

Miss Tangley opened her eyes 4 § 
time. 

“And now, ladies and gentleme 
went on, knowing that local talent a 
gets over big, “Senorigna Spaghetti V 
will now entertain you with a sel 
from the well-known opera Five King 
an Ace. It is entitleated, Papa Isn't 
But His Wooden Leg is Cork. 
Miss Tangley, sing ’em something. 

But she didn’t have her singing sh 
that night so when she closed her eye 
I turned to the little girl and s: 
“How are you this evening, M 
don’t believe I’ve seen you sin 
time.” i 

She came right back. “That wai 
race track.” 

“That’s right. 
fifth race?” 


” 


Do you rem 


I remember the fifth race.” 
A couple of nervous giggles bro 
“What did you play?” I said. — 
“T put my money on Appendicti 

looked to me like an operation.” 

were nervous but they showed they 
it. “What mistake did you make?” 
I knew the thing couldn’t run on t¢ 
so I looked up quick at a little windc 
yelled just as if I’d seen somebod, 
(Continued on Page 16: 


: 

Continued from Page 166) 
tf I yelled, ‘don’t monkey with 
lalers; break down these doors.” 
e was a little cheer and Miss Tang- 
at p in her chair again. 
n/he fifth race,’ I said, “I played 
it Needle. A fellow told me Darning 
Je:ad it sewed up.” 
‘om,’ the little girl said, “I heard 
t) hundred and fifty years ago, but 
-jndme. Go on.” 
 e was only one other horse in the 
Vt horse was that?”’ 
nenza. But he looked sick to me, so 
je hundred on Darning Needle.” 
‘e-yes. Go on.” 
‘:rre off,” I said, beginning to pull 
Jirace hokum. “Ride him, jockey. 
ir Needle in the lead—Influenza 
G! 
‘e-yes. Goon.” 
ysing Needle at the quarter—In- 
zisecond.”’ 
e was the noise of the hose cart out- 
4 it was just a case of holding ’em 
cittle longer. 
ye1ing Needle at the half—Influenza 
d Come on, you Darning Needle.” 
‘ce on, you Darning Needle.” 
xing Needle at the three-quarters. 
jeds a new pair of shoes. Come on, 
ning Needle.” 
ce on, Darning Needle.” 
ling Needle at the stretch. Get off 
rk, you'll get run over. Darning 
len the last jump ——”’ 
e’ were steps coming up the stairs. 
ring Needle iM 
e ttle girl broke in. “Tell me the 
,1an; did Darning Needle win?’”’ 
J:, he would have won,” I said, “‘but 
ithe last second in flew Enza.” 
dust then the firemen’s axes begun 
ng away at the doors. 
[' hero,’ Miss Tangley said, and 
yiz her arms around my neck fainted 


The Fifth Chapter 


7 LL,” the little girl said to me as we 
‘arted out, “the evening’s enter- 
t is over, so wishing you one and 
kid good night we beg to say that 
rw is Sunday, and Monday every- 
ill be back on the job again doing 
ae old thing in the same old place. 
rily I feel a little restless, but I sup- 
ju are only feeling pretty happy. 
ill we hear the wedding bells ring 


«” I said with a strange sensation in 
( the fact that I was holding Miss 


| NATE COLLIER 
ther: 


“That Lather Tastes Pretty Good”’ 
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Tangley in my arms, “‘I suppose I am feel- 
ing pretty happy.” 

The two doors had now been smashed in, 
together with a couple more on each side of 
the main entrance. The crowd was filing 
out orderly and the danger was over. The 
little girl looked at me, shook her head, 
and then busted into a laugh. 

‘“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘when I see you carry- 
ing all that weight it makes me remember 
something that happened when I was a kid. 
Listen, do you want an ice-cream cone?” 
She reached into the booth and helped her- 
self. 

“What was it that happened?” 

“Tt wasin Merlin, Tennessee—— What’s 
the matter, man—you’re going to let loose 
of that girl.” 

“Never mind the girl. What happened 
in Merlin, Tennessee?’’ 

“Well, I was just a kid with a show called 
The Gypsy’s Revenge, and Shanty Har- 
ris For the love of Mike, hang onto 
that girl.” 

“Shanty Harris,” I yelled. 
know Shanty Harris?’’ 

She looked at me and dropped her ice- 
cream cone. ‘‘Now I remember you,” she 
said; ‘‘you’re Billykay. Billykay, don’t 
you remember Petite Maisie?”’ 


“Do you 


The End 


OTHE above relates thetrue fiction story 

of my life and I can simply add that 
the entire publicity in the Pearl City pa- 
pers went to Miss Tangley, headlines stat- 
ing, Society Favorite Stills Fire Panic With 
Burst of Melody. Well, that is what it is to 
be a local amateur. However, it is all right 
with me, as you will understand by reading 
the below. For, though there is nothing 
like intelligent conversation, if you have 
heard of the fellow who said he would eat a 
fried chicken every day for thirty days you 
will appreciate why I will be much obliged 
if you will run in your valuable periodical 
paper the following gratis ad: 


AT LIBERTY 


William J. Kerniffin (Billykay) Widest ex- 
perience. Can do anything and double in 
brass or orchestra. Circus, carnival, drama, 


vaudeville. No booze chaser, good appear- - 


ance, and can drive truck. Wife (Petite 
Maisie) modern appearance; plays any 
part cast in stock with neat fifteen-minute 
juggling act. Also Roman rings and musi- 
cal saw. Reliable and want just that kind 
of engagement. Wire your highest and 
what for. Tickets? Yes. Regards to 


Shanty Harris. 


Date Barber (Who Aims to Please): ‘‘ That Ain’t Lather; That's Whipped Cream"’ 
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IEN minutes from the time you pour 
“X” into your leakyradiator the leak 
is gone for good. Permanently sealed. 


Nothing could be simpler than prying 
the lid from a can of “X” and emptying 
it into the radiator. That’s all you need 
to do, to seal every leak—largeé or small 
—in a jiffy. 

For years Government cars and trucks 
have used “X.” “X” has been carried 
in all important Government flights, 
including the Round-the-W orld, Trans- 
Atlantic, Trans-Continental Non-Stop, 
Trans-Pacific. 


REPAIRS LEAKS IN AUTO RADIATORS, CRACKED CYLINDERS © 
WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS - 


Ten Minutes... 
to Repair Your Leaky Radiator 


Take the experience of Uncle Sam for 
a mighty good example. Keep a can in 
your car. You don’t know when you'll 
need it—nor where! 


“X’? LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Factories: Boston, Toronto 


Agents: England & Continent: 
Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., London, E. C. 2 


Y 

For Ford Cars, 
Stars, etc. 

Use 75 cent Size 

For Larger Cars 

Use $1.25 Size 


“X” is a LIQUID. Ie 
can be poured through 
cloth as it contains no 
meal, glue, powder, 
solder, shellac or ce- 
ment. It is absolutely 
harmless. 
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at 
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Cont that pep- 


RUST-RESISTING 


COAL WINDOW 


Majestic |) 


Ee tat Majestic Quality Building products needed 

in every home are—Underground Garbage Re- 

ceivers, Package Receivers, Fireplace Dampers, Ash 

Dumps, Ash Pit Doors, Flue Clean Out Doors. 
Write for Catalog and Dealer’s Name 
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FREE BOOK 
for office 


executives 


Write for your free copy of 
this brief, comprehensive new 
style book on office equipment 


SIXTEEN-page book that hints at 4,000 

important office items—that covers in 
one quick, illustrated chat the newest informa- 
tion about modern office equipment. No 
dimensions—no tedious catalog numbers— 
just the essentials, boiled down for busy men. 
Your free copy is ready; write us today. 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 1032 Jay St., 
Rochester, N. Y. In Canada: The Office Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


G~ DESKS ~ SAFES 


~STEEL SHELVIN 
STEEL & WOOD FILES RARY EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES~ BANK & LIB 


YAWMAN “> FRBE MFc.(. 


Ralph Young 
made over $250.00 last 
November and 
December 


earns more than 
$100.00 extra every 
December 


$1220 aWeek Between Now 
and Christmas is: $12.50 


ESSIR, there are just eight weeks to Christmas. 8 


And between now and then scores of our repre- 
SE TL ae is SCRE ST 


sentatives will make more than $100.00 extra just 
$100.00 


by sending us renewals, new subscriptions and those 
subscriptions to Curtis publications which thou- 
sands of people order as Christmas gifts. 

Do you want a share in these profits? Then just send 
the coupon—today—and the opportunity’s yours! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
885 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


How may I make $100.00 between now and Christmas? 


And 


it can be 


YOURS! 


Name 


Street 


es Sate: 


| 


City 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN 


(Continued from Page 29) 


My only cause for wonder is that at the 
moment when our citizenship should be 
principally interested in restoring swift, 
certain and sufficient punishment and bol- 
stering up a lame machinery of law enforce- 
ment, so many benevolent persons are 
writing to ask me to give exclusive attention 
to those more remote cures for crime, such as 
eugenics, psychoanalysis, education and 
restoration. For fundamental causes and 
fundamental cures no one has more respect 


| than I. But I have learned that the present 


need to stop our national crime tide is to 
restore that simple cause-and-effect princi- 
ple—that wrongdoing means punishment. 
That is a primer lesson known to almost 


| every human being, eugenically bred or not, 


psychoanalyzed or not, educated or not, 
rehabilitated or not. If the truth is looked 
at squarely, the swift-growing criminal 
population is making war on us. It is beat- 
ing the police, the courts and the prisons. 
Legal citizen activity is the only way to end 
that war on the side of law enforcement and 
order, and when a war is on I am not ready 
to advise the citizens of this nation to ex- 
pect studies in heredity, mental levels, new 
school systems or even the effect of remov- 
ing infected teeth of prisoners to settle that 
war. The war will only be settled by a re- 
establishment of the authority of the state 


| and the restoration of law and its power. 


“Everyone in the end may be law abid- 


| ing through perfection and love,” said one 


police chief to me. ‘‘But if they are not 


| perfect today and haven’t the love tomor- 
| row, what’s the answer then?” 


The inference—the only answer, unless 


| it is proposed to abolish police courts and 


| prisons—is that our law enforcement agen- 


cies must be jacked up to their task of de- 
terring crime by citizen pressure, by public 
opinion, and even more by citizen organiza- 
tion showing determination. My experi- 


| ence over months of investigation is that 


police systems, courts and the whole process 
of law enforcement brighten perceptibly the 
moment the citizen turns his eye their way. 

Few are the persons today in the United 
States who will assert that our criminal- 


| prosecution system does not need the citi- 


zen’s eye and that it would not profit by 
hearing in good plain words that its work- 
ings are too often such as those I have cited. 

The crime survey of the Cleveland 
Foundation, no doubt the most careful de- 
tailed investigation undertaken, has some- 
thing to say of the forces required to bring 
about the needed reforms. It has been re- 
peated over and over that the public must 
awaken. They must, but the whole legal 
profession, unless it is to tolerate a blotch 
on its performance of duty and ethical 
standards, must help. 


The Responsibility of the Bar 


The brief of the Cleveland survey says a 
truth which applies to nearly every city and 
every jurisdiction: 

“The replies to a questionnaire sent to 
all the members of the Cleveland bar de- 
veloped the startling fact that, except in ex- 
traordinary cases and with very few not- 
able exceptions, the better members of the 
Cleveland bar ignore criminal practice en- 
tirely. Of the replies received, 40 per cent 
accepted no criminal cases whatsoever, 
while only 3 per cent took criminal practice 
regularly. The reasons given for not ac- 
cepting criminal practice were in most cases 
financial, while others expressed ethical or 
esthetic objections.”’ 

Mr. Alfred Bettman, formerly city so- 


| licitor of Cincinnati, concludes as to this 


avoidance of criminal practice as follows: 

“As a result, with some notable and 
praiseworthy exceptions, the practice in 
those courts is left to the lawyers of lesser 
sensitiveness regarding professional prac- 
tices. The criminal branch of the adminis- 
tration of justice, dealing as it does with 
the protection of the community against 
crime, the promotion of peace, safety and 


morals of the inhabitants, the lives ar 
erties of men, and, therefore, from a 
telligent point of view, the more imp: 
branch of the administration of th 
has become a sort of outlaw field 
many a lawyer avoids as he avoic 
slums of the city. 

“Criminal practice must be made. 
in which the lawyer and the gentler 
in the American sense of that word 
feel at home. And one of the courses 
might promote this is for the lawyer 
are both lawyers and gentlemen to1 
to the first principles regarding the pc 
of the lawyer as an officer of the lay 
accept criminal practice. If the m: 
cused of crime knows that he ean « 
first-class talent at a reasonable com} 
tion, he will have no excuse for taki) 
case to the shyster or police-court hang 
and both the courts and prosecutor 
then have some justification for feelin 
ticularly suspicious and cautious in cz 
which the defendants retain unseruy 
or disreputable lawyers.” al 

The Cleveland brief says also: 

“In the last analysis, the bar eann 
cape in a large measure the respons; 
for the quality of the administration « 
tice. Judges and prosecutors are rec: 
from the legal profession; the prey 
standards of the bar inevitably infl 
the quality of judicial service, and th« 
lic must largely look to the lawyers, 
their intimate knowledge of and assoc 
with the courts, for informed leade 
The bar constitutes a specially priv 
group which can influence and inforr 
lic opinion. The survey gave especi 
tention to this problem, the reports ¢ 
criminal courts and prosecution refei 
definitely to the responsibility of thi 
and Dean Pound in his summary vi 
places great emphasis upon it.” 


Loopholes Within the 7" 
The quality of the lawyers oo 
the criminal side, in my opinion, con 
great degree the character of work ¢ 
courts. The quality of judges, of cou: 
a larger factor, determined somewh 
the present inadequate pay and by thy 
sistence, in some places, of the syst’ 
electing judges for a term, so that the: 
their selection to political machin 
bosses, instead of giving them the1 
pendence of an appointment for life. 
thermore, in our out-dated syste 
judges are stripped of powers and 
dom now given to judges in Englan 
other lands. This fact, together wit 
multitude of technicalities and ou’ 
safeguards, yields an amazing num! 
advantages to the criminal and to his | 
neys. } 
As a result, there is today, if one 
spade a spade, a whole technic of cri 
practice to dig numerous tunnels of ¢ 
for the guilty. / 
It has been amazing to me to : 
c 


how many persons in the United * 
write to me that the criminal lawyers 
blame for our criminals’ paradise. 
One man, who has long been 2 ? 
officer, writes: ‘‘The criminal woul! 
get away with it if it was not for his 
sory, the average criminal lawyer, wh 
and abets his getaway almost as m' 
the pal who watches and gives 2 
when the police are coming.” 
No doubt there are conscientious 
neys practicing on the criminal side, 
ability and wide human understanding’ 
will not willingly defeat, but indeed 
fully serve the general welfare. But» 
who are not conscientious use a wide # 
of loopholes. The worst of it is that 
of these loopholes are quite within th : 
I have already written of the anti? 
laws or the weakness of laws whi 
advantages to the criminal. In] New \ 
State the criminal code dates back to 
(Continued on Page 1 


i 
ago. from Page 170) 

(most all jurisdictions, though the de- 
ant can appeal, the state cannot; al- 
nit everywhere, therefore, the judges are 
‘ul of making erpors which will be the 
; for review and reversal by a higher 
t in behalf of the criminal, but are al- 
, unrestrained in making rulings against 
hstate, because the state has no appeal. 
ne law gives enough disproportionate 
dintages, but let us look at the tricks of 
htrade which are used to turn the ma- 
hery of the law to the purposes of those 
4] would evade punishment. It so hap- 

_ that I have been in court rooms re- 

ly when two defendants in cases which 
a: appealed to the sensational interest of 
houblic have come up for pleading. In 
eier case did the prisoner have the money 
»ay counsel, and in each case the judge 
sd the prisoner if he desired an attorney 
sned to the case. On each occasion the 
nver of the prisoner was prompt and em- 
h ie. 

ach said in substance, “‘I would like to 
a:—— for counsel.” 

je man named is a crimina! lawyer who 
ashe reputation for getting the criminal 
uof his difficulty. And it is only fair to 
: that even a large part of the public 
fi: shows admiration for the wiles of cer-- 
ai criminal lawyers, not as they uphold 
ice but as they defeat it. The trial of 
rrican criminal cases no longer appears 
) e public as the workings of an efcient 
11ine of justice; on the contrary, the 
riinal court is regarded as the scene of a 
a2 of wits and wiles until the chief inter- 
sis not in speedy trials and the giving of 
ushment to the guilty, but in the moves 
n:ountermoves between the prosecution 
nshe defense. It isa game. So fascinat- 
ig as it been made by certain of the most 
g criminal lawyers that newspapers 
e it as they would a sporting event, and 
‘¢mission were charged the gate money 
‘od sometimes pay a year’s cost of run- 
it a county. 

(\e judge said to me: 

‘Ve are in active danger in America of 
1¢ng a national sport of criminal trials. 
hdetermination of guilt or punishment 
emes secondary to the forward passes 
nthird-base put-outs and the big scene 
1 e third act of a sensational court case. 
hextent to which we have allowed our 
ol; procedure to become thus debased 
od not be tolerated in any other civ- 
i. country. I have had requests from 
h ograph-news services to allow flash- 
g pictures in my court. And even the 
\cng-picture people want to take films 
$ ey would of a champion prize fight. 
o)-times the idea that we are fixing guilt 
It and is replaced by the idea that the 
he land is watching the final strokes, 
lai and poses of the defense.” 


Bargains in Bail 


lt though there may be many who see 
€ninal trial as this judge sees it, few are 
ne verage citizens who know how much of 

«ame goes on unseen and unheard, or 
many of the successful moves to open 
he »opholes occur behind the scenes, or in 

‘great mass of cases where because of 
ics of dramatic staging the public 
© knows or cares about the case. 

‘ e first rule of the criminal lawyer is to 
Ait mouth of the prisoner and then get 
iNyut of the hands of the authorities. No 
niwishes the innocent confined in jail 
: ‘ing trial, but in this country we have 
; thes beyond others in providing bail 

seused persons. Not only do we pro- 
it, but on the whole, through error of 
: nent or backbone or other considera- 
‘©, many judges, quite generally, pro- 
it at marked-down bargains. 

Tesults are curious. I have the ex- 
me of one court where bail for a for- 
T, accused of an assault resulting from 
ting attentions of an undesirable 

of his daughter, was fixed at a sum 
at there was no possibility of his 
‘he next case was of a gunman, 
, undoubtedly backed by a 


i 
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criminal ring which feared exposure. This 
second man, a professional criminal, had 
ample resources. He could have provided 
$20,000 bail if need be. His share in recent 
robberies may have been several times any 
possible bail. 

The magistrate had lowered the bail 
from $1500 as set by the police lieutenant 
to $1000, and the judge of the trial court 
allowed this reduction to stand. 

The wily type of criminal lawyer knows 
well enough that in this country the jump- 
ing of bail is quite different from jumping 
bail in a state of Europe. Over there it is 
hard to slip out over boundaries without 
the proper papers to show. Here forty-odd 
state boundaries are free getaways. They 
offer even freer and more complete escapes 
from jurisdictions able to prosecute than 
most persons will believe. Extradition is 
expensive and often impossible. The ordi- 
nary criminal who succeeds in getting over 
a ferry or from one city to another often is 
as free as air. He may be put on the police 
list of men wanted in one state, but he may 
send for his pals and his girl and live a long 
criminal life in another state. With our 
present inadequate clearing houses and lack 
of center of criminal information, an old 
offender from one state or city may stroll 
over into another, and even if he is arrested, 
say, for larceny, go before a judge as a first 
offender, agree to plead to some lesser of- 
fense or a misdemeanor charge and so re- 
ceive a suspended sentence or be fined— 
a mere tap on the wrist. 


Evils of Easy Bail 


The practice of giving bail to profes- 


sional crooks has some extraordinary re- | 
sults. One of these professionals took me, | 


in a Middle Western city, to meet an old 


bail bondsman, who has prospered keeping | 


a small cheap hotel. 
“When old X 


bails ’em out,’’ said 


the confidence man, “‘he makes ’em stay | 


at his hotel. You ask why? Because he has 
a bill against ’em and if they hang around 
idle he tells em to go out to work the 


town. If they are strangers he’ll introduce | 
7em to some guy who knows where work | 


can be done.” 

In some cities the old straw bondsman, 
considered a great evil, has been replaced 
by corporations. Some of these corpora- 
tions giving surety are of high standing; 
others have allowed practices little short 
of aiding and abetting crime. 

Responsible and conscientious prosecu- 
tors and police chiefs have told me that 
cases are not unknown where a man ar- 
rested for robbery or burglary has obtained 
his bail by putting up as security the goods 
he has stolen. 

This is a small evil, however, compared 


with one which arises from a simple fact | 
based not on anyone’s conspiracy, but upon | 


the situation itself. Every prisoner re- 
leased on bail is a man upon whom there is 
extraordinary pressure to obtain money. 
The very cost of raising the bail is a new 
financial load. 

Then there is perhaps the criminal law- 
yer, who shakes his head doubtfully and 
says: “Well, goodness knows where you 
can raise the money. But if I am to go on 
with your case you’ll have to pay me at 
least what you already owe me. You'll 
have to get the money somewhere.” 

“Going to work’? and “getting the 
money somewhere”’ are phrases which the 
crook interprets according to his lights. So 


that citizens may know something of what | 


often happens when easy bail is given by 
the law and cheap bail by judges, let me 
say that the records of one of our larger 
cities show that in a two-year period the 
crimes committed by men out on bail total 
more than 250 cases. 

The next strategy of the criminal’s side 
is the manufacture of delay. Delay is nine- 
tenths of criminal defense. Mark that down. 
Delay is often ten-tenths of a loophole 
through which criminal after criminal slides 
out unpunished. 

The element of delay is so well recog- 
nized, the presence of swift law processes 


Bump, jar, jolt, crash! The NEW STANLEY SUPER 
VAC outlives a lifetime of everyday accidents. 


Miles from home—motoring or on some other pleasure 
bent—and thirsty. How aggravating to find that some 
jolt or jar has broken your vacuum bottle and ruined 
or lost its liquid contents. There is no need of risking 
such disappointment now. 


Within the last few months a recently developed process 
has made possible an improved, efficient, all-steel bottle, 
which permits an absolute triple guarantee —that it will 
retain temperature—that it will not break or leak. 


Stanley Insulating Co. 
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Triple 


Guarantee 
1 Guaranteed to 
1 ~ keep contents 
Pot ae hours 
co 
oR hours, for 36 | 
Guaranteed 
p Pins Pap d not @ 


: Guarant. 
eed n 
3 to break, 42 


Vo matter 
what happens 


The NEW STANLEY SUPER VAC is guaranteed to 
carry safely your favorite beverage—hot or cold. 


The Outer Case 
and the Inner 
Porcelain lined 

Bottle are made 

of Steel Electrically 

Welded and are 


“Out-of-Door Cookery” containing valuable recipes for 
camp cooking and picnic luncheons sent Free upon request. 


Dept. 30 Great Barrington, Mass. 
Guarantéed 


STANLEY SUPERYAC "sei! 


We New non-breakable Vacuum Bottle zst4 the Triple Guarantee 


y TEMPERED 
FOR TOUGH , 
TIMBER , 


The tougher the job, the 
greater the need for a saw 
made of special steel — 
a Simonds World-Famous 
Crescent-Ground Cross- 
Cut Saw. Ask your Hard- 
ware Dealer. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL Co. 
“The Saw Makers” 
Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


DS 


MON 


Pronounced Si-MONDS 


SAWS FILES KNIVES STEEL 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 
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RUNNING WATER 


means a more healthful home 


Nohomeneed bewithout running water. Nowoman 
need put up with the drudgery of the “pump, pail 
and carry’? system. No family need longer be 
denied the comfort, convenience, sanitation and » 
health-giving influences of an abundance of water *¥ 
under pressure, ready at the turn of a faucet. x 

The Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant is a / 
It brings an ever-ready 
stream of gushing water to kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry, garage, barn—any place. 


private “waterworks.”’ 


| we 


Costs only a few cents a day to operate 


sf PRICES 
1 120 gallons per hour ca- 
pacity pump, 60-cycle mo- 
4 ton 8-gallon galvanized 
i tank, com- 
P plete ae $84.75 
“ } 200 gallons per hour ca- 
pit pacity pump, 60-cycle mo- 
tor, 35-gallon galvanized 
tank, com- 
plete ys $123.00 
Above prices cash 
f. o. b. factory. 


Also larger sizes for en- 
gine or electric drive, cor- 
respondingly low priced. 


200 
gallons per 
hour plant 


Meili 


“Tt’s Automatic” 


There is a plant for drawing water from 
any source—lake, spring, stream, shallow 
well, deep well, cistern. These plants are 
furnished to operate on electric, kerosene 
or gasoline power. The electric plants 
operate automatically. See the local 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer or write us. 


Send for FREE 32-page Book 


There are seven chapters in the book which con- 
tain valuable information and answer all questions 
concerning running water. Send the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. 
4 ts + . 
Fairbanks-Morse ( %}) “Every Linea 
Products y Leader”’ 


Branches and Service Stations covering every state 
in the Union 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. L-10, 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me your free 32-page Water Service Book. My source of water supply is checked at left. 


{ ] Cistern 


] Lake 
] Spring Name sete 
] Stream 

{] Shallow Well Address 

{] Deep Well 


A'Tom Wye ts more Than a Name 


Tom Wye on a Knit Jacket, Lumber Jack or Pullover is more 
than a name—it is your assurance of wear, style and fit. 


This Fall’s patterns and colorings are more varied than ever before. 
Ask your dealer to show them to you. 


Look for the Tom Wye label—a price to fit every purse. : 


TOM WYE, Inc., 


alr ale 


alr ac alc 


Winchendon, Mass. 
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such a deterrent of crime, that I am sure 
a statistical survey would show that crime 
and delay in one jurisdiction walk hand in 
hand, while law-abidingness and swift jus- 
tice may be found together. 

There are present in the United States a 
considerable number of persons who give 
out the assertion that punishment is not a 
deterrent of crime. They attempt to show 
that punishment: is mere vindictiveness 
and, therefore, unscientific. They write 
me that the terrible punishment of the 
Middle Ages failed to prevent crime, and 
they reason therefrom in some strange 
manner that the more crime is punished 
the more crime we shall have. The con- 
verse of this is that the less crime is pun- 
ished, the less crime we shall have. And the 
logical conclusion of their stand is that if 
we dismiss our police, close our courts, 
empty our jails and unlock our front doors 
there will be no crime at all. I will examine 
this simple remedy in a later article. 


Milwaukee's Swift Justice 


Just now I can take the available figures, 
and the testimony of the crooks, gunmen 
and other criminals themselves, to prove at 
least that if any punishment is retained, 
the mere swiftness of it is itself a deterrent 
of crime, and on the other hand, that mere 
delay in the processes of punishment is a 
crime breeder of astonishing fecundity. 

“We keep out of Milwaukee,” said a 
gunman to me in Chicago. ‘‘We may go up 
there when things get hot in another city, 
but we don’t work there. Milwaukee courts 
work too fast for us.” 

The comparative statistics need not be 
given in full, and indeed cannot be given, 
because they do not exist, but there is one 
measure: The killings in Chicago in 1923 
were 13.6 for every 100,000 persons, and in 
Milwaukee lower than any large city in 
the country. I was told by prosecutors, 
judges, criminals and police of other near-by 
cities that the swiftness of justice in Mil- 
waukee was the reason the city report of 
Milwaukee is able to state: ‘Crime waves 
have been unknown in Milwaukee and sys- 
tematic burglaries, confidence games and 
holdups have been comparatively . un- 
known.” 

A number of wise criminals have told me 
that Massachusetts was a bad place to work 
in, not because of the lack of opportunities, 
but because the courts are too good. I have 
been told by old offenders that it is not the 
escaping of arrest where the fight to keep 
out of prison is made; the real fight to keep 
out of prison is made by stalling in the 
courts. 

As a measure of the advantage of stall- 
ing, one can ponder the statement made to 
me by one of the chief prosecuting attor- 
neys in Chicago. He said that when he took 
office there was a group of some 200-odd 
cases of felony which had been strung along 
for years. The attempt to take these cases 
out for trial was disastrous. Witnesses had 
disappeared; juries felt that time had 
healed the wounds of victims and the com- 
munity. I believe there were two or three 
cases in the lot in which punishment could 
be obtained. All these cases had arrived at 
the point toward which the criminal lawyer 
endeavors to draw his cases. When cases 
go undealt with long enough, they become 
what is known by the phrase ‘‘ cold meat.” 
The complainant has forgotten, the news- 
papers have forgotten, the man who saw 
the holdup take place is now far out in 
Colorado. Nobody cares much, there is 


not much hope of success in going to trial. 
The criminal goes free. 


One of the foremost police officials in + 
United States said to me: / ke 

“Oh, yes. We catch’em, But that’s o 
a beginning. Then comes the bail, then t 
grand jury, and if some paper is wro; 
or some slip happens tae true bill goes in 
the wastebasket. The shyster lawyer ge 
the judge to send some paper back becay 
of-some crossing of an i or dotting of a 
Yes, I said it-as I intended. 

‘Then there’s the pleading: and then 
some excuse or other, and my officers as 
nesses have lost another day of police dut 
Then come the demurrers: And by th 
time my officers begin to wonder what t 
law is for anyhow.’ ‘The case is on for tr: 
and the witnesses are there, and the pros 
cutor from the district: attorney has ph 
pared all the. papers and waits around { 
the case to be called, and then it turns o 
that the prisoner is'sick or his lawyer tryi 
another case somewhere, and there is a 
other week of waiting... Then the lawyer 
the accused tries to make a deal with t 
district attorney to have his man ple 
guilty to some little thing in exchange { 
the real charge. They talk about that a) 
fail to make a convenient trade. So t 
case goes to trial. There’s a verdict 
guilty and we think we’ve got our man 
last. Oh, no—the case goes upstate to t 
higher court. There are seventy or nine 
days allowed to prepare. The district : 
torney can’t stop the appeal; it’s a or 
sided aifair. Then when the legal time lin 
and extensions asked for are up, it issumm 
time again. The judges are all away 
Europe or the Maine woods. After ¢ 
months a plea is made that the stenc 
rapher’s record is not yet corrected, ai 
there is another postponement. The ca 
has been sent back. More affidavits, R 
versal on a technical ground. Retrial. W 
nesses gone. Public has forgotten. Th: 
roughly, is the story.” ae ; 

Unfortunately it is the story. 

But it is a story with which the avera 
citizen is wholly unfamiliar. . 

Such a story dulls:the enthusiasm of t 
police. “‘Why arrest ’em if the courts ai 
the prisons let em go?” 


The Ducks and Dodges of Defen 


It makes the victim of a crime still mc 
of a victim, for it keeps him serving as 
witness, waiting around, losing his da} 
like the other witnesses. 

One of these victims said to me: “If 
had known the slowness of law and t 
ducks and dodges of the defense, I wou 
have let the miserable crook . go throu 
my safe and I would have handed him 
cigar and said, ‘For mercy’s sake, ke 
this confidential.’”’ 

It is no wonder, with such a farcical pt 
formance in prospect, that the prosecutl 
attorneys of our courts have learned th 
this long weary road through our 0 
crowded courts, often leading to nowhe! 
is not worth while. As a result of this, 
common practice has grown up which m: 
astonish the honest citizen but is well kno. 
to the criminal. 

This practice is described when the ¢ 
criminal says to the young recruit in crit 
“Get your lawyer to trade the prosecuto 
office down to the minimum, and then, 
necessary, plead guilty to that.” 

Of this practice, Chancellor Herbert 
Hadley, whose experience in proseculi 
was distinguished, says: 

“The prosecutor, knowing that from 
to 40 per cent of convictions ap 
reversed, is disposed to save hi 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

vork by accepting a plea of guilty to 
meainor offense. This demoralizing in- 
er: in the administration of criminal 
sti in this country has not been given 
e ight and importance that it really 
s its effect upon the conduct of crim- 
4] als, in addition to its effect upon the 
eases in which the judgments are re- 
and remanded.” 
ng the strategies and delays which 
eyy criminal lawyer can introduce into 
r< tem of criminal law and its adminis- 
et there is not only at work the scatter- 
» (witnesses, the evaporation of public 
ert, the weariness of complainant, 
li¢and prosecutors, but, if the lawyer 
uisrupulous, a variety of dodges to kill 
»¢e, The criminal, his family and his 
ge set to work to bring pressure on 
a] olitical bosses or on possible jurors. 
eictim of the crime is bought off, 
ar 1 out or intimidated. 
In recent burglary case a friend of the 
+i’ who was a woman of moderate 
a) came to me in great excitement and 
d::thatshe had been advised by a man, 
o id he was a detective, not to appear 
ni, the prisoner, or to have a lapse of 
my in testifying, because the prisoner 
s langerous man who would, perhaps, 
er eleased, kill her husband or one of 
> ¢ldren. 
Tl is the kind of practice of criminal 
y¢1the kind of administration of crim- 
| stice which allows it, responsible in 
ge art for the fact that as a nation we 
»n7 almost facing a civil war with crim- 
Js)\1d lawbreakers. I have been accused 
exgerating conditions, but in Cleve- 
d,7here the Cleveland Foundation in 
41 ade a painstaking survey and pro- 
lececommendations for remedies, the 
re ntative and conservative Cleveland 
so tion for Criminal Justice opens its 
01 ‘or June, 1925, as follows: 
“Cme continues to increase in Cleve- 
id; an alarming rate. For the semi- 
nu period ending June 30, 1925, major 
m\ as increased over the corresponding 
‘io\of the year 1924: Robbery, 15 per 
it;housebreaking and larceny, 59 per 
it; automobile stealing, 61 per cent; 
rg y and larceny, 75 per cent; murder, 
pecent; assault to kill, 100 per cent; 
nsughter, 139 per cent. : 


] 
i 


f Technicality Hunting 


“T2 attention of the public should be 
us! definitely to the menace which 
e2 ns the city as disclosed by this in- 
asn crime. It is only a short step from 
$$ iation to that prevailing in Chicago, 
er ‘rime seems to be thoroughly organ- 
d (d the law-enforcement officials dur- 
t past few weeks have fought an 
10 losing fight against the criminal ele- 
nt Though Cleveland has not yet 
ck. this situation, the startling in- 
as n crime should be taken as a warn- 
| fit unless criminal law is rigidly 
or d, crime will secure eventually a 
; 1 xorable hold upon Cleveland. 
etofore the association has called 
4 ention of the public to deficiency in 
*€orcement of criminal law and to 
De ibility of law-enforcement officials 
* courts in the prevention of crime. 
Wier, regardless of the efforts of law- 
or ment officials, regardless of the char- 
ar public officials, regardless of the 
lo functioning of the courts, crime will 
ré)> unless the public takes an interest 
th ituation and demands its control.” 
‘Ndemand for control on the part of 
Z€ ought to put at the top of its list a 
na | for stopping up the holes which 
‘tality, outworn nonsense of proce- 
y) -called safeguards, and the factor of 
strategy have opened wide to the 
a oer. The demand will help the weak- 
e of minor courts to stiffen their 
it will draw the attention of 
her courts of appeal away from 
y hunting. 
ustinguished jurist has said: ‘If 
appellate judges in the various 
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states would act together or agree together 
to put an end to technicality reversals and 
would restore consideration of the substance 
of justice, the whole machinery’ of the 
criminal law would take on a new life.’ 
The day in which a few judges who do not 
yet realize the truth can tell us that the 
police are wholly to blame for our crime 
tide is distinctly over. The day in which 
the public will realize that there is much 
truth in the police saying, “‘We catch ’em 
and the courts and prisons let ’em go,” is 
at hand. 


Criminal Camouflage 


But it is not only in the tricks of bail, 
procedure and delay strategy that the 
criminal lawyer has a vast field of advan- 
tage. In addition to these he has on his 
side at the trial the support of those floppy- 


minded persons who, under the guise of sci- | 
entific knowledge or of mere sentimentality, | 


idealize the criminal. 
lawyer works this as hard as he can. He is 
able at times to make even the complainant 


or the victim feel that it is not the crime | 


which is to be censured, but the complaint 
against the crime. No one has more respect 


than I for serious psychopathic investiga- | 
tion, but all kinds of driveling nonsense are 


being used these days in the court rooms of 


the nation to fill ignorant jurors with the | 


idea of a new interpretation of human mo- 


tives which, if carried to its usual conclu- | 


sion, would render anyone, anywhere, at 


The wily criminal | 


any time guiltless of anything done to any- | 


body. 


Too much of the new psychiatry is | 


based upon mere phrases. Naughtiness is 
now entitled the “‘behavioristic evidence of 
neuroticism.”” Someone invents the phrase 
“emotional vacuum” to supplant the older 
one, “the devil finds something for idle 
hands to do.”’ And the expert witness is 
called to testify in effect, ‘‘This man did 
wrong because he is not right; I know he is 
not right because if he had been he would 
not have done wrong.” 

The practical criminal lawyer at times 
must have his tongue in his cheek as he 
draws forth the expert’s testimony. The 
serious side of it is that almost every few 
days some murderer or conspicuous wrong- 
doer walks out of a court room with a flower 
in his buttonhole because some jurymen 
have been goose-stuffed with something 
called ‘“‘modern science.”’ 

The Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, in an editorial recommending that 
only the court itself should summon expert 
witnesses, gives an example of the way the 


expert alienists were utilized and used in 


the Loeb-Leopold trial: 
“In the course of a colloquy between 
counsel over the testimony of a psychia- 


trist called for the defense, this passage oc- 


curred: 

“*Mr, D.: Let me ask you, doctor, what 
was Dick’s attitude toward that compact? 

““Mr.C.: By “Dick,” do you mean the 
defendant, Richard Loeb? 

““Mr. D.: If necessary, I am willing to 
stipulate that ‘‘ Dickie” or “‘ Dick’’ means 
Richard Loeb, and that ‘‘Babe’”’ means 
Nathan Leopold, Jr.’ 

“This passage was evoked by the fre- 
quent instances of the expert witnesses’ use 
of the endearing, youthful, innocent epi- 
thets ‘Dickie’ and ‘Babe,’ both in direct 
and cross-examination; thus: 

***Q.: Is Loeb the leader in this crime? 

“*A.: I should say that Babe has the 
more constructive component, and so on. 
Dickie, on the other hand, is rather essen- 
tially destructive, and so on.’ 

“This voluntary adoption of the endear- 
ing, attenuating epithets ‘Dickie’ and 
‘Babe’ to designate the defendants, reflects 
seriously on the medical profession,’ con- 
tinues the Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. ‘“‘The whole evil of expert 
partisanship is exemplified in this action of 
these eminent gentlemen. 

“Most of the criticism directed against 
distorted and manufactured expert testi-- 
mony has hitherto been based on the sup- 
posed bias due to the fees—the money 
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taint. But in this case the fee was exactly 
the same on both sides. And in this case, 
also, the personality of the gentlemen re- 
futes the possibility of such an influence. 
And yet the sad spectacle is presented of 
these eminent scientists committing them- 
selves to the cause of one side rather than 
the other by adopting epithets calculated 
subtly to emphasize the childlike ingenuous- 
ness and infantile naivety of the cruel, un- 
scrupulous wretches in the dock. It was the 
cue of the defense to impress this character 
on the judge, and the experts’ well-chosen 
language lent itself shrewdly to that par- 
tisan end.” 

The criminal lawyer is aided also by the 
sob writers of the press. The cases are end- 
less. 

Recently one of them was brought to 
my attention. A girl under eighteen had 
shot and ki'led a suitor at a cocktail party. 
From the time she was fifteen she had 
carried on an adulterous relationship with 
a married man. After her sentence she 
forced the prosecution of the married man 
for motives which the trial judge said were 
spite and a desire to injure and humiliate 
her rival, the man’s wife. 

And yet even some of the conservative 
daily newspapers pictured this toughened 
criminal as ‘‘a dazed and innocent child, a 
victim of a moment’s impulse.’”’ She was 
described as being pale as she sat in the 
court room because her childish cheeks 
were untouched by artifice. It is this 
sickening rose water which aids the crim- 
inal lawyer, especially when its effect can 
be felt in the jury box. 

And finally, when the loopholes of bail, 
magistrate, grand jury, trading with the 
state for a plea to a lesser offense, delay, 


never authorized. 
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appeal and sentimentality and soft sly 
fail, there is always hope of probatic| ay 
suspended sentence. 

Anyone who has any knowledge of 
knows that probation and suspedidelaa 
tences are excellent institutions for reuin 
first offenders from longer journe 0 
crime’s road. No one wants a chancerin 
inal to be hardened into an incorrig 
understanding, care and a new oppor nj 
will make a useful member of society 
the abuse of probation and the susp 
sentence is so common, the probatio m; 
chinery is often so feeble and the 1)y}; 
so frequently disastrous, that good jg 
may think twice before allowing th'sy 
pended sentence to be the loophe } 
which the criminal is turned back on) ¢} 
street to find his lawyers’ fees in eas 
pockets, ~ 

I have been furnished by a police d 
ment the records of nearly 300 cases? a; 
rests within the past year of men whha 
previously been found guilty of feloni\an 
given suspended sentences. 

The loopholes opened to the crimin a) 
many indeed. The average man |oy 
little, and the criminal lawyer knows 1c] 
of the way that the criminal slips th ug 
and so recruits new criminals by hisu 
cess. 

The Cleveland Foundation survey 101 
quotes an expert criminal: 

“The only way to stop us is to fin|ot 
who and what we are and what we areoo 
for. Then you’ve got to make punishier 
severe enough or opportunity good e1ug 
for us.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a ast 
articles by Mr. Child. The ninth will appecne: 
week, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


R. GAINSBOROUGH GAY concluded his reading of the letter which had held eat half a dozen eggs and yet adore her as much at the fifth as at the first—an 
his rapt attention for the five minutes remaining to him before he hurtled achievement, on both sides, of no sparse merit. Mr. Gay, aware of the speeding 
himself forth from his home on his daily dash for the morning train to business, | moments, spoke seriously. 


emitted a low hissing sound resembling a long-drawn sigh of gratification, “My father has written to say that he would like to have one or two of the girls pay 
id his silently expectant wife with a portentous and significant stare, and glanced him a visit at Salington Hall,” he announced. 
dat his four ch’arming daughters, three of whom,Torfrida, Maulfry and Bethoe, were There was a small sensation around the sunny breakfast table, for grandpapa—old 


ing him with big beautiful eyes that were hardly less expectant than their mother’s. | Avery Hackett—was rumored to possess a fortune so large that its capacity was only 
e fourth and youngest of the girls, little Dimity, sitting next to her mamma, with __ rivaled by the old man’s famous talent for taking care of it and encouraging it to stop at 
hing vaguely suggestive of a little bird that has ventured a few bold inches away home with him and not to go gadding about among strangers and getting lost. 

the shelter of the downy maternal wing, did not stare ex- “That is very nice, Gainsborough,” said Mrs. Gay—tactfully, 
itly at her daddy. She merely glanced up at him once, as " for Mrs. Gay was not a very fervent admirer of her husband’s 
e, to flash a fleeting but kindly smile from a pair of big stepfather, whom she regarded as a highly stingy man. 

yes and rose-petal lips, and then went on eating her soft- “Does he mention which of the girls he wishes to go?”’ she in- 
egg like a good and uninquisitive child. quired, her eyes settling on Maulfry, who, by aslight shade, was her 
_ddy’s eyes lingered a little on Dimity—not without reason, ' favorite, so far as a mother of four daughters can have any favorites. 
(le Dimity eating a soft-boiled egg was one of the prettiest Mr. Gay shook his head. 
fast-table sights in the world. She was neat at soft-boiled “No. That he leaves to 


-neat and nice, and her spoon work was of a very high me—um—to us,’’ he ex- 
indeed. Ordinarily a wise man, seeking to discover new : plained, rising and dusting 
\s and fresh allurements in his idol of the moment, would } himself about the front with 
‘lect for his purpose the moment when she is fortifying Eg his table napkin. His eye 


ft against the labors of the day with soft-boiled egg, for the ES 
‘nd most virtuous of ladies is as prone slightly to enyellow ee 
etty lips as the egg itself is liable to squish disconcertingly ih 
‘er itself, its cup and the fair fingers of its charming pos- i 
| But somehow these minor mishaps rarely occurred ' 
mure Miss Dimity. One could have watched her 
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oe She Was Aiways Ready to Smile Up at Grandpa When He Came Sidling Up Like the Wolf to Red Riding Hood 
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flitted to Dimity and back. “It.is a question we must dis- 
cuss carefully, Elaine. I shall return early from business 
today and we shall decide in time to catch this evening’s 
mail. It is a matter of the first importance—and, under- 
stand me, you girls, there must be no quarreling or squab- 
bling about who goes and who remains at home. I have 
no doubt that my father wishes to put his house in order, 
as—er—all men must do soon or late, and this visit may 
have, ultimately, very gratifying results. So, remember, 
no nonsense.” 

He moved out to the hall, followed by his flock. Torfrida 
obliged him with his well-brushed hat, Maulfry passed him 
his coat, Bethoe produced his stick, Dimity gave him his 
gloves and mother started him with a coffee-coated kiss. 

Then they all sighed a sort of little sigh—except Dimity, 
who concealed a tiny yawn behind two finger tips—and 
went back to have some more coffee and a little conversa- 
tion about Grandpapa Hackett and his sudden interest in 
his stepson’s family. 

“I expect it will be Dimity that daddy will select to go,” 
said Torfrida, without much bitterness. 

“And grandpapa will be fascinated and leave her all his 
money,” romanced Maulfry. 

“Never mind, Dimity is a darling, and she will help us 
when we are all in the poorhouse, as daddy says,” Bethoe 
reminded them all. Dimity, close to mamma, 
as usual, smiled without any marked display 
of interest. 

“You can have it all if you like,” she said 
carelessly. “I’m sure I don’t want to go to 
that gloomy old hall, and I don’t want all 
that gloomy old money.” 

“Don’t be silly, Dimity. Your daddy would 
be shocked if he could hear you,’ chided 
mamma, startled at this reckless disregard of 
the glittering prospects gleaming before her 
youngest child. 

Dimity’s eyes opened wide as she surveyed 
her anxious parent. 

“But, mummy dear, it’s true. I think it is 
foolish to worry so about money, and waste 
lovely sunny hours counting it and investing 
it and bothering about it. I never bother 
about it a bit.” 

That, of course, was no news to mother. It 
was clearly understood by the ladies of the 
household that Dimity never bothered about 
anything any more than a butterfly, enjoying 
its few sunny hours, bothers about anything 
but flowers and honey and little Mrs. But- 
terfly. 

But lovely little daughters that never bother 
about anything are apt to be the kind of rather 
palpitant possessions which ultimately give 
their mothers neuralgia in their nerves and 
their papas the tic douloureux in their over- j 
drafts at the bank, and already it was a pet 
conviction of Mrs. Gainsborough Gay that 
she positively did not know what would be- 
come of Dimity. Dimity, of course, did not 
bother what became of her. 

Mr. Gay having taken the letter to town 
with him, the scope of the conversation follow- 
ing his rather flurried departure was neces- 
sarily limited. So limited, indeed, that Dimity decided she 
would sooner go down to the town and buy some more silks 
for the embroidery her daddy loved to watch her doing 
when neither he nor she had anything better to do. Which, 
fortunately for both, was but infrequently. Soshe tripped 
away to the silk shop, and probably would have reached it 
quite successfully if the establishment of Messrs. Soda & 
Fountain, the place where they made the wonderful 
chocolate fudge, had not hindered her. 

But mamma and sisters were made of sterner stuff. 
Grandpapa Hackett—stepgrandpapa, to be nigglingly pre- 
cise about it, for old Avery had married Gainsborough 
Gay’s mother late in life—was far from being a personage 
to be treated in any offhand call-later manner. You could 
not upstage a man like Grandpa Hackett—not if you knew 
what was wise. For Mr. Avery Hackett was chairman and 
controlling share owner of that boon to mankind known as 
Sfitz, the famous mineral water. 

To Torfrida, dark and stately, interested in the rather 
poor amatory acceleration of one Mr. Henry Sadler, the 
well-to-do livery-stable proprietor, to whom she was as 
nearly engaged as makes no matter; to Maulfry, a perfect 
blonde at the very zenith of the blonde’s orbit, and the sole 
proprietress of Mr. Clarence Rackstraw, by profession the 
son of a wealthy father; to Bethoe, languid, lovely and 
Oriental, seeking for something that would transform the 
adoring protestations of a certain Mr. Devenish into deeds; 
and to Mamma Gay, still charming, but a little devitalized 
by her incessant struggle to make her family’s needs 
balance with its creator’s alleged sparse surpluses, Grand- 
papa Hackett’s invitation was far indeed from being a 
matter that could be gayly dimitied aside for a couple of 
chocolate fudges downtown. Assuming that he was worth 
only a quarter of a million, for example—well —— 


It was all very well for Dimity, a mere baby, to float 
down to Soda & Fountain’s and, in lonely beauty, cool 
herself with a frosted chocolate before an admiring, furtive- 
eyed audience of the more Oxford-trousered youth of the 
town; but more serious matters were toward for Torfrida, 
Maulfry, Bethoe and mamma. 

“Tf only your father had given us some hint as to which 
of his children he wished to visit grandpapa—and why— 
it would have been so much simpler for us,” regretted Mrs. 
Gay. 

“But why do you add ‘why,’ mother darling?”’ inquired 
Torfrida. 

Mother raised her eyebrows. Torfrida was not usually 
so opaque to the obvious. 

“Because to one who knows your grandfather as I know 
him, it is perfectly clear that he has some excellent reason 
for inviting one—or possibly 
two—of you to visit him,” 
she explained. 

“But, mother dearest, he 
must be growing old, and 


So for an Hour Dimity and Archie, Sitting in a Gradually Emptying 


Clubhouse, Became Acquainted 


perhaps he just wishes to know us—some of us—a little 
better. After all, he may be lonely,”’ suggested Maulfry 
optimistically. 

Mrs. Gay shook a reluctant head. 

“No, darling. He is worth two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and—as your father would make haste to 
say—a man worth two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
is never lonely.’ 

She sighed. Bethoe tried. 

“But even money cannot cure everything. Perhaps 
grandpapa has the gout and wants somebody to comfort 
him,” she put forward, with a touch of lemon juice in it. 

“A man with the gout cannot be comforted, my dear,” 
explained mamma, and added that they would doubtless 
have to wait until Mr. Gay came home from business 
before they could hope to solve the mystery. 

Dimity, at lunch, threw out a suggestion about it, but 
nobody bothered much about Dimity’s idea—least of all 
the little lady herself. 

“Oh, I expect dear grandpa only wants something,” 
thought Dimity aloud. “Grandpas are always wanting 
something or other, I should think.” And she went on 
eating her milk pudding like a good child. 

But a rather frantic telephone call from Mr. Gains- 
borough Gay immediately after lunch did much to steady 
their speculations. 

His first feeling upon receipt of the invitation had been 
a warm wave of vague hope, which had irrigated his entire 
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system, mellowing, softening and magicking a: y 
little morning irritations which so often seem to me, 
men over forty-five on the landing outside the }y 
door. But long before he reached his office th 
pleasant sensation of warm hopefulness and kindly 
toward old Mr. Hackett had fermented and, as jy 
stewed itself up into a keen, five-clawed anxiety, 

One cannot be a successful book publisher in the, 
unless one has the power to cast one’s mind into the 
Mr. Gay was well accustomed thus to cast his min, 
as the business end of his mind had a harpoon finis 
usually there was, when he drew it in again, somet} 
the end of it well worth the trouble of taking off and 
down. | 

And when, as now, he sat in his office piercing | 
sharp eye the veils of the immediate future, Mr. G; 
so horrified at the inn 
ble dangers of delay | 
took spectral shape 
his straining mental 
that long before midd 
suspense had become 
tically unendurable, ; 
reached for the telepho: 
called up grandpa ; 
Sfitz works. 

It was the result ¢f 


which Mr. Gay retelep) 
to his wife, much in thi| 
“Now, Elaine, lister; 
fully, please. 
that, Elaine? Good! 
been chatting with my 
over the telephone a) 
has decided to motor» 
to Ernemouth and spe! 
night with us. That¢ 
Elaine? » No,o 
speak—listen, . . | 
will depend upon the 
themselves which of ti 
invited to return with 
grandpa. He will sele! 
most charming of ‘ 
naturally— perhaps § 
Now, Elaine, I am mos: 
ious that the girls shou 
themselves justice. Yo 
better give Torfrida a’: 
pirin tablet in case shi 
a headache—and, I thi 
little bromide for Ma‘ 
she is so excitable. 1 
that to you, Elaine. 11 
them to look their bt 
their very best. Their: 
frocks, of course, and - 
Eh? I beg your pai 
Good heavens, Elaine, iv 
only the other day I 
you a colossal check for't 
clothing! Eh? Um? 
sible! Four months! 
Oh, very well. It is 1 
a desperately inconve? 
time to bother me for mi 
for clothes, but I must) 
trive. Do your best 
very best, Elaine. . . 
think Dimity might have a little muslin froel 
Oh, is that so? Um—vwell, well, I leave it to y 
only say that muslin was regarded as most charming 
young in the best circles in my day. . . . Yé 
very best then. . Yourself? But what's the 
with that blue silk you look so lovely in? Huh? ‘1 
flies so! -Oh, very well—certainly—humph! I sha f 
down by the four o’clock train. Good-by.” |. 
And Mr. Gay, having had his own way, at an estim! 
cost of a couple of days’ profits for refrilling and efrocnt 
sulkily replaced the receiver, sent for an auth r out on 
waiting room, shouted at him a little about the ré 
writing in his last book, had him removed, and light) 
cigar, leaned back in his chair to coquette with speculatt 
concerning which of his family would be grandpa’s chet 
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4 Ba SAY that mamma, given carte blanche in the m 
of repluming her chicks and herself, caught Mr. G 
piston punch in his financial solar plexus which made ! 
gasp and crow and shed water at the eyes, wi 
overstate the position by no more than a hairbreadth 
But so effectively had the lady filled her carte blar! 
that even Mr. Gay was compelled secretly to admit @ 
it was money well spent, when that evening the ra \ 
quartet were passed tactfully in review under the shag/ 
overhanging eyebrows of grandpa. They were li a 
dazzling, and even the rather searching and extrel 


of old Mr. Hackett softened as they cooed 


this is Torfrida. God bless my soul, child, you’ve 
into-a woman since I saw you last!’ he said, quite 
sly surprised. 

_ grandpapa!”’ 

4 this is Molly? Eh? Maulfry, is it? Well, Maul- 
ar hair is just the same pretty gold color as it was 
‘saw you swinging in the garden twelve—no, four- 
ars ago.” 

worked his eyebrows about, well pleased with 


ng lady is—eh? Bethoe, yes, yes. Mother’s 
ot your eyes, Elaine, certainly. Why, this is the one 
/as just a baby when I last visited you!” 
yoked inquiringly around. Mr. Gay shot a petulant 
‘ince at his wife which demanded more clearly than 
/ just what she meant by allowing Dimity to be late. 
the good Gainsborough need not have worried. 
-may have seemed late, no doubt because she did 
e to bother much about anything, but as a general 
e was usually to be found when wanted—that is, 
+ he wanted to be found. 

came in, rather shyly, as grandpa spoke. She was 
gasimple little frock, and although she had the slim 
| t figure of symmetrical seventeen, her big eyes were 
f about seven—wide, wondering, innocent. She was 
i aiming herself at mamma, but daddy came for- 
‘ 


d this little soul was in her cradle—practically 
ig—when you last spent a few days’ holiday with 
id Mr. Gay. ‘‘This is Dimity, the baby.” 

idpa’s bony but still sinewy and prehensile hand 
over the slim fingers and 
ar me!” said grandpa, studying the dainty little 
ooking up at him. ‘‘ Dear me, so this is the baby— 
‘tle maid—Dimity, is it? Well, you’re a very nice 
aid, Dimity, and I hope you'll always be a good girl 
ind mind what your mamma says. God bless my 
ae looks like a little bit of a bud picked off a rose- 


Irly, old Mr. Hackett was not quite tuned up to 
a flapper pitch. Either his set was far from being 
»to her wave length or some- 
(was shorting pretty severely 
| rcircuit. Not that old Avery 
{litforaninstant. All hesaw 
' niceish-looking little thing, 


Except for the Sudden Pallor of Great Emotion, a Little Gasping Sound as of One 


with big eyes, that seemed, on the whole, to want to go and 
be safely with its mamma. But evidently she knew how to 
behave herself, for she responded to his complimentary 
observation with the serene equanimity of sheer childish 
innocence. 

“Thank you, dear grandpa, I am so glad you like me. I 
have been so anxious. I like you ever so much too. 
Mamma has often told me about you and it is so nice.” 

“Dear me,” repeated old Avery, patting her hand. ‘‘I 
quite agree with you, Dimity, my dear. One of these days 
you will have to come with some of your big sisters and 
spend a few days with me at Salington Hall.” 

Dimity thanked him very prettily and retired in good 
order on mother, grandpa watching her as she went. His 
keen old eyes flickered to the dainty little high-heeled satin 
shoes as they fluttered across the drawing-room carpet. It 
has been explained elsewhere that Dimity was gifted in her 
feet—that she had a way with her heels. Grandpa’s gaze 
grew a little absent as he watched those satin butterflies 
flit motherward, as though for a moment his mind had 
flickered back about forty-five years to someone or some- 
thing that once had loomed large on his mental horizon 
until eclipsed by the stern necessity to concentrate upon 
the provision of Sfitz for the multitude. 

But the paternally benevolent smile which had been 
irradiating the countenance of Mr. Gainsborough Gay lost 
a little of its candlepower as the process of introduction 
between grandpa and daddy’s good girl completed itself, for 
it had made itself perfectly evident to the quick-witted if 
somewhat overdominant mind of Mr. Gay that the impres- 
sion his favorite had made upon Mr. Hackett was not by 
any means the sort of impression he had fondly hoped for. 

The old man had liked her, had been charmed by her; 
but only in the way a man is momentarily charmed by a 
kitten playing with a thimble. That was evident from the 
form of his invitation to Salington Hall. She could go— 
with one of her big sisters—but, quite clearly, that was 
because grandpa was of opinion that she would hardly be 
likely to get in anybody’s way or be any trouble or expense 
about the house. He would be prepared to come upon her 
here and there, looking pretty, like a small speck of sunshine 
on the carpet or a small bird on a twig, doing no harm, 
amusing herself, and ready to pipe sweetly “ Yes, grandpa 
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dear,’’ in reply to his inquiry as to whether she was being 
a good girl. 

Mr. Gainsborough Gay sighed—silently—and wondered 
which of the three girls had qualified. 

He was not enlightened until some two hours later, when 
he and grandpa were alone over a glass or so of port—port 
for Gainsborough, that is. Old Avery disdained wine of 
any description. As far as he was concerned, it was in vain 
that the vivacious Frenchman sunburned himself and his 
employes in the vineyards of Gaul, that the rather less 
vivacious German perspired among the grapes on the 
hillocky banks of the Rhine; that the gentle Portuguese 
diligently mushed up the mixture that in due course be- 
comes port; or that the London cellar scientist gave him- 
self housemaid’s elbow incessantly handling the bottles, 
retorts, carboys and tanks which figure so prominently in 
the manufacture of synthetic wine. 

Mr. Hackett was both an abstemious man and—as he 
was ever ready to claim upon the slightest provocation—a 
loyal man. By Sfitz he had been fizzed up to his present 
eminence and by Sfitz he purposed to abide. All other 
beverages, except a cup of coffee at breakfast, he despised. 
In strict fact, he actually absorbed very little of his saline 
product, but he liked to have it always at hand. He hated 
to be far away from a supply of it whether it was nine in 
the morning or nine at night. He liked to carry a glass of it 
about with him in his hand—by long practice he had be- 
come extraordinarily skillful in the art of balancing it and 
avoiding a splash—and when sitting peacefully at rest after 
a hard day at the works, he liked to nurse a glass of it as he 
talked or reflected. So while Gainsborough Gay conversed 
from behind a glass of port, Mr. Hackett talked from the 
back of a cut-glass double noggin of Sfitz. 

“T am very much taken with your family, my boy,” said 
old Avery. ‘‘They are a very noteworthy lot of girls, par- 
ticularly the three big ones. I would like to have some of 
them stay with me on a visit.” 

Mr. Gay nodded. 

“Quite, quite, and they are as good as they are beautiful. 
Which of them would you like to visit you?” 

“Well, that’s a difficulty. I am no judge of girls, Gains- 
borough. I have been a busy man all my life and the 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Who Fights for More Air, Archie Seemed Quite Cool 
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a job in 1892, I heard 

that the Consolidated 
Steel and Wire Company in 
the Rookery Building 
needed a stenographer. I 
applied, gave my qualifica- 
tions and asked for eighteen 
dollars a week. 

““Y ouseem to fill the bill,” 
the man with whom I was 
dealing told me, ‘‘but Mr. 
Gates likes to look over all 
new employes. He will set- 
tle the salary.” 

Gates popped out of an 
office, sized me up in one 
glance, and asked, ‘‘How 
much do you want?” 

“Eighteen a week,” I said. 

“Yes, seventy-five a 
month; all right, go to 
work,’’ he agreed, and 
popped back before my 
slower mind could grasp the 
fact that he had beaten me 
out of three dollars a month. 

That was JohnW.Gates— 
Bet-You-a-Million Gates— 
who would risk $1000 on one 
of two raindrops coursing 
down a windowpane. The 
next year I became Gates’ 
private secretary and con- 
tinued in his employ most 
of the time until his death 
in 1911. 

There was nothing typi- 
cal about Gates; he was a 
rampant individualist, yet 
in him and his story is to be seen 
something of the steel kings, oil 
kings, sugar kings, packer kings and 
other barons of big business whose 
phenomenal accumulations and 
combinations of wealth and its 
sources startled and alarmed the 
nation in the past generation. 

He was born on an Illinois farm 
in 1855, a country boy in a fron- 
tier American community, his 
father just sufficiently well-to-do 
to send the son through high school 
and not to require any of his earn- 
ings later on. One of the boy’s first 
ventures was a feed store. It failed. 
But at twenty-one young Gates mar- 
ried the belle of St. Charles, Illinois— 
Dellora Baker, whose father lent the new 
son-in-law $1750. This money was all that 
Gates ever had in the way of help. At fifty 
he was worth $100,000,000, made by himself. 

In 1874, barbed wire was invented at De Kalb, Illinois, a 
near-by town, by Joseph F. Glidden and Phineas W. 
Vaughan. Until then there had been no cheap and durable 
fencing for the millions of new acres yearly being claimed 
by the land-hungry hordes. Barbed wire answered the 
bill. It was horse-high, bull-strong and pig-tight, did not 
pile up snow in the winter and weeds in the summer; it 
was cheap and it lasted well. 

Gates, who had a hardware store, sensed the possibili- 
ties in this homely article, put his money, his heart and 
his head into it, went on the road into the Southwest and 
rammed it down the throats of the ranchers. At thirty 
he might have retired in comfort for the balance of his 
life had that been his nature. 
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Passing Out the Subscription Lists 


@: THE $100,000,000 he had thirty years later, the bulk 
of it, possibly two-thirds, he made by promotions, in my 
belief. The other third could be credited to direct manu- 
facturing profits. His large-scale promotions fell in the 
later years of his life, when through manufacturing profits 
he had accumulated the capital and the business reputation 
necessary to operations of such scope. Then, with the sup- 
port of such men as John J. Mitchell, then and now head 
of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, he swept forward. 
There is a certain daring about Mitchell, as anyone who 
sees the man or who looks on his portrait may surmise, that 
set him apart from the conventional cold-blooded banker 
type, and it formed a bond of union between the two. 
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A fundamental problem with the 
promoter is the demonstrating of 
his own faith in the scheme for 
which he seeks money. Gates 
met this very simply. He put his 

own money in. One of his first 
moves in launching an 
enterprise was to pass 
around asimplesubscrip- 
tion list, headed by a few 
words tersely defining the 
object and nature of the 
project and containing, in 
spite of its brevity, a clause 
that pledged the signer pretty 
firmly to come across with 
whatever he had put after his 
name. At the very top, opposite 
his own bold signature, was a heavy 
subscription always, often the largest 
of all. Gates then obtained the signatures of a 
number of his intimates for goodly amounts—and 
he made no intimates except among the rich and 
powerful. 

With seven or eight impressive names and 
amounts down in black and white, Gates went 
after the small fry. They signed in a sheeplike 
way, Gates, with his profound and instinctive un- 
derstanding of human nature, playing the shep- 
herd to perfection. The little man would follow 
the lead of the big man with small hesitation, 
where he never would form an independent judg- 
ment of his own if it meant money out. An obscure 
man of no backing could have appealed to them 
year in and out with the same project and been 
thrown out of the office for his pains. 

I had this principle explained to me by a 
solicitor for some advertising scheme requiring the 
cooperation of several dozen signers before it 
became operative. 

‘When I go into a town,” he told me, “‘I lay for 
the president of the biggest bank to get his name 
at the top of the list. Often it is a matter of days 
to get him, but I never make the mistake of start- 
ing my list with a piker. Once I get the big man, 
I can get two or three other big names relatively 
easy, and after that the public comes a-running.”’ 

The little fellows, individually inconsequential, 
gross large in bulk because of their numbers, and 
Gates never overlooked the fact that many mickles 
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Gates, His Wife, Son Charles and Daughter-in:Law, on Shipboard 
In Ovalt—Mrs. John W. Gates 
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disdain the smalle;, 
scriber, gathering tly 
into a final total th 
astonishing. 

So, likewise, in ey 
ing the expected ¢; 
any enterprise or 
was astickler for 
Round numbers n 
sued from his mout} 
calculated the man 
ing cost of a proje 
cle, he put d 
2.77 hours at 
hour,”’ never “ 
and three-quarte 
thirty cents an 
is two cents’ dif 


make a muckle. He 


Scorn for 


F THE real 

mill site wer 
him at $235,119.6 
instance an ag 
quoted—he did not) 
of it in the directors’ 
ing as $235,000. Hef 
it precisely down to t's 
ond decimal place, 1g, 
reality and _ conserti 
and conviction tohiss¢ 
I think he abhorred jy 
sums because they ar2 
nally in the mouths oll 
promoters, and hisn 
scornful contempt w 


served for the piker. Yet he could handle the pik a 
talk pikerese like his native tongue when it served hp 


pose. 


He could speak of something or someone 


worth thirty cents, as if thirty cents were several dir 
less than vacuity, and an hour later, in making a corn 
place purchase, spend ten minutes haggling that mil 
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| amagnified importance, growing out of each man’s 
ss to protect and exploit his own interests. These 
{vould spring into the minds of the other side as the 
n progressed and they would interject words and 
, taking—or trying to take—the dictation out of 


mouth. 


4 dle at such times was to play the simple, guileless 
) Jerk, a bit embarrassed by contact with such power 

ilth, so that though I turned an eye or head toward 
y rrupter in seeming deference to his views, somehow 
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Lester Norris 


I did not seem 
to get just what 
he said, and it 
did not appear 
in the contract. 
When the type- 
written docu- 
ment was 
brought in 
later, there was 
an atmosphere 
of relief, hurry 
and jubilation 
in which details 
were jovially 
overlooked. 
But if in the 
dictation the 
objectors were 
so insistent as 
to force Gates 
to stop, he 
never permitted 
them to force 
him onto aside- 
track. He un- 
derstood that 
the perfect con- 
tract never has 
been drawn, 


tall contingencies can be foreseen and provided for, 


‘tif men are permitted to fall into an ultra-finicky 


-itting state of mind in the drawing of a contract 
lls take on the bulk of mountains. Gates skillfully 
i these. He would look “piker!’”’ outflank them or 


' 3 way through. 


a; was well-tailored, hearty, jovial and looked like 
pity. Hewas aman among men, told a good story in 


t 


3) voice, was a fearless better and poker player, a crack 
tir clay and live pigeon shot, and apparently had 
el everywhere and seen everything. These qualities 
1 ressive when one man is matched against another 
si desk. In a crowd, they loom up tremendously. 
li hip in a group has a way of swinging toward the 
10 has the highest normal human qualities rather 
| the deepest or wisest, or even the richest. Gates 


af moral ascendancy to shrewd effect. The smaller 
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of his wide experience. Incidentally, the hero of each 
story, when one came to think it over, was John W. Gates, 
and the implication that here was a pretty shrewd fellow. 
He was so hearty, so wise, so good a fellow that he capti- 
vated his simple upstate crowd then and there and got 
from them just the contract he wished. In it was inserted 
an unobtrusive clause giving him the right to annul the 
contract if his attorney subsequently should not indorse 
the land titles upon which the transfer rested. Later, 
after Gates had obtained the weeks of delay he really was 
seeking, he discovered things about the mines that did not 
suit him, and his lawyers found the technical flaws in the 
title necessary to calling off the deal without loss to Gates. 

The subscription list was only one of Gates’ methods. 
Often the capitalists he sought lived in other cities, and 
that involved letter writing. He would write his friend 
E. F. Williams, and say his say in one single-spaced large 
letter sheet. All the essential details of the new enter- 
prise would be there, and there would be no straining, no 
ballyhoo in his language. The letter would close with the 
statement that Gates was putting Williams down for some 
such sum as $50,000, and ask for an early reply, possibly 
by wire. 

The letter took a favorable answer for granted, yet not 
offensively or with a Smart Aleck presumption. It was 
rather a masterly performance, that letter and similar 
letters that possibly went out at the same time to adozen 
or so others. His innate sense taught him to avoid seeming 
to beg, putting himself in the attitude of a favor seeker, or 
anticipating Williams’ hesitation or refusal; but he was 
just as careful not to swing to the other extreme of cock- 
sure assumption. And Gates’ nerve backed up what 
his mother wit had 
taught him. 

Underwriting in- 
volved other meth- 
ods, and here sugges- 
tion in the full psy- 
chological sense was 
employed. I would 
be assigned to keep- 
ing the subscription 
list up to date from 
instant to instant. 
Gates and his inti- 
mates headed the 
list, of course, for 
largesums; but there 
always remained 
great amounts, pos- 
sibly millions, un- 
taken. Part of this 
would be put down 
boldly in the name 
of a straw man— 
anyone. I have had 
my name standing 
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for weeks as an 
applicant for as 
much as $3,- 
000,000 or $4,- 
000,000. This 
was for the pur- 
pose of keeping 
the unsub- 
scribed margin 
down to a rela- 
tively small fig- 
ure, implying 
that it was a 
case of ‘‘ Hurry 
or you'll get 
left.’ About 
the office was 
heard “‘Oh, yes, 
he managed to 
get $20,000 un- 
derwriting,’’ 
and ‘‘I don’t 
know whether 
we can squeeze 
you out any 
more or not.” 

Suggestion 
was used to 
make the un- 
derwriting appear to be the dividing of a melon among a 
lucky few. A man sued Gates in connection with some 
previous promotion. It was a flimsy but annoying piece 
of litigation, and to induce him to with- 
draw he was allowed to have $100,000 un- 
derwriting. That is, he withdrew his action 
for the privilege of risking $100,000 with’ 
Gates. 
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John W. Gates in His Prime 


On the Gates Band Wagon 


HE man profited, however. Gates’ in- 

vestors did, for his promotions were 
legitimate in their conception and were 
vigorously and intelligently carried through 
to success. 

But I came to realize that a good deal of 
craft is inherent in promotion. For with 
all Gates’ splendid record as a creator of 
wealth along corporate and manufacturing 
lines and the facts and figures he could 
show, more than half the money he raised 
was procured, in my judgment, by playing 
upon human weaknesses and vanities 
rather than on a rational business basis. 

They invested not in the factory, the 
mill or mine, but in John W. Gates, the 
big, healthy, handsome, hearty, prosperity- 
radiating person- 
ality. These hu- 
man qualities, to- 
gether with the 
facts that he put 
in his own money, 
made no wild 
promises, always 
admitted that risk 
existed in any en- 
terprise, and never 
begged, pleaded, 
whined or alibied, 
sold the investor. 
Actually they had 
little bearing on 
the soundness of 
the promotion. 
What really mat- 
tered was that the 
project was the 
handiwork of a 
man whose ex- 
traordinary busi- 
ness judgment had 
been demon- 
strated time and 
again. There was 
asmall group of in- 
vestors who had 
climbed aboard 
the Gates band 
wagon very early 
and ridden through 
to wealth. Where 
they had trem- 
blingly invested 
their original $10,- 
000, they put 

(Continued on 
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OU cad,” said Lakme, and struck him on the nose. 
“You cad!” 


He stepped back twice with a faint, soft snort and 
his white sailor’s clothes became a dimness in the high 


shadow of the scrub oak bush. 
Directly Mrs. Pruger began to 
wail from somewhere in the 
muddle of strolling masquer- 
aders, ‘Lakme! Daughter 
darling! Lak-me!” and the 
girl cowered away from the 
lantern spinning slowly on a 
strand of wire above this cov- 
ert of glossy bushes. 

“Daughter darling,’’ her 
mother musically howled from 
the lawn, “‘it’s almost time for 
you to dance, dear!”’ 

Young Helmuth passed a 
hand over his nose. His black 
mask was pushed up on his 
forehead, but it seemed to leak 
drops of dye that spotted his 
blouse suddenly, and a black 
mustache was, as suddenly, 
created on his naked upper lip. 
Perhaps blood altered under a 
green light to black. Yes, that 
was it; just as her pink dress 
was purple in the play last win- 
ter when the blue light came 
on its flutter at the end of her 
scene. A curious chill circled 
Lakme’s neck. She had broken 
his nose, and he might sue her 
for damages and mother would 
becross. It wasanice, straight 
nose; he would resent it, all 
mashed and flattened. 

“W-will you marry me?” 

Lakme said, “‘Pardon?’’ and 
glared at the tall young man 
in the white clothes that 
showed once more as he 
stepped from the shadow of 
the brushwood. He wanted to 
marry her! 

““W-won’t you marry me, 
Miss Pruger?”’ 

““My name’s really San- 
ford,’’ said Lakme, crazily 
twisting her ankles together; 
““Mr. Pruger’s my step- 
father—second. Mother’s 
been married three times. You 
don’t really want to marry 
me?” 

“‘Really,’’ Helmuth told her 
lugubriously, rubbing his nose 
with a sleeve. “It’s why I 
kissed you, Miss Stanford.” 

“‘Sanford,’’ said Lakme 
idly. ‘‘That’s awf’ly nice of 
you. Yes, that’s awf’ly nice. 
Only it wouldn’t do. I was en- 
gaged to a man last summer, 
only mother started sponging 
on him at once, you see, and I 
hated him anyhow, and we 
brokeit off. Only, evenif Iliked 
a man it wouldn’t do. Moth- 


er’d sponge on him so! Thank you very much, of course.”’ 
She had not been able to stop her voice from-rattling all 
this out in an ugly, dry ticking, as though a clock had gone 


mad, 


Meanwhile her mother bawled in the rich contralto 
that always pleased strangers: ‘‘Lak-me! Daughter dar- 
ling!’”’ and the sound approached this lump of tall oak 
brush with its melodious threat. 

“T don’t care about your mother,” said Helmuth; “I 


]-love you.” 


“‘Isn’t any such thing as love,” the girl chattered. “Just 
an illusion! I’m pretty and my legs are beautiful when 
I dance. Very few women have dimples in their knees un- 
less their weight’s getting the best of ’em. You don’t love 


me. Sorry about your nose.” 


Mrs. Pruger’s howl arose, close at hand. Lakme turned 
and ran around the corner of the shingled hall. No, she 
couldn’t dance tonight, even if her contract with The Inn on 
The Dunes called for special dances. She was a floating 
bundle of heats and aches, and her throat was somehow 
freezing between her shaking chin and the immense pain 
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“‘T was fourteen,” she said, “‘out in California, Mth 
had me dance at a ghastly hotel in Coronado, Mf 
stepfather taught dancing. And then she marric 
Pruger—who really isn’t a bad sort—and he got maj 
in that show last winter. He was dancing in it h\x 
And you saw me revoluting and thought you love yn 
Well, ‘turn aside and brood no more upon love’s jt; 
mystery.’ You don’t \e 
rap about me.” } 

“T |-love you,” the bu 
man mentioned, grippi) } 
arm. “‘Trust me!” 

“Don’t stutter so,’ sq 
Lakme, and shut her teh, 

Somewhere close to er 
person dressed as a Chitin; 
told a vague woman, “iti 
Lakme’s going to leap :)h 
before supper.” 

The vague woman drile 
“No afflictions are spar 
This is certainly the lle 
masquerade I ever saw. 

“Well, what can you (pe 
at places like this?” the Cin 
man yawned. “Anjo. 
Americans haven’t thena 
querading temperament. et 
go down and look at thelal 
old ocean.” 

“T hate theseaside,” sel t! 
woman, and strolled ofiyi 
her Chinaman, a fluttri 
vagueness still, in a <ay 
sprinkled with sequins. T} 
moon benevolently mac h 
robe phosphorescent, pisir 

~" over blue turf down theo 
‘toward the beach. 
“T love you,”’ Helmutlsai 
in his heavy barytone. 
““My hair’s bleactd, 

Lakme told him; “mhe 

thinks it makes me look 

ning that way. Wouldn’ 
highly respectable fa 
love watching it turn | 
again? And would you! 
telling me again wherey 
come from?” ae 

“*Poughkeepsie, New pr 
And my family has nothiz 
do with this,’’ he snarled gai 

“Go get dressed! We'llls 

Kid Smith drive us to Bito 
or somewhere and get ja 
ried.”’ é ¥ | 
‘Who the hell’s hi 
Smith?” | 
He shook her arm viciously anj 0 
dered, “‘ Don’t swear likethat! Heur 
the garage—owns it.”’ Te 
““*Turn aside and brood no m¢ 
— . Lakme gabbled, ‘‘‘upon love's }te 

ess ; mystery.’ What book’s that outol O 
‘ set is it from Shakspere? Poor man| 
spent his life writing quotations.) 

In a moment she would fait 0 
scream. A dark boy dressed in #in 
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“You Cad,”’ Said Lakme, and Struck Him on the Nose. “You Cadt” 


that was her chest. Her bare feet slipped about in oozy 
grass and some low vine flicked a trailer among her toes. 

“Listen to me,’”’ said Helmuth behind her shoulders. 
“T d-do love you! I d-don’t care about your mother! She’s 
impossible, of course, and I want to get you away from her.” 

“On a cash basis,” Lakme coughed, “‘you could. Hon- 
esty’s the best policy. Yes, for about ten thousand cash. 
Only it wouldn’t last her long. She gambles. ’Bout a year 
and she’d be sitting on the front steps asking for more. 
Good night!” 

“T L-love,” the young man said, wiping his nose, “you.” 

“The pause was effective,” Lakme chattered.. “No! 
Don’t try to kiss me again! Please! It’s no good, I tell you! 
You're nice, and I rather like you, and you swim beauti- 
fully, but I couldn’t marry you! Wouldn’t be humane. 
I’m nineteen and I know what I’m doing.” 

He took hold of her arm and held her back from the first 
step of flight. He was very strong; on the beach his fair, 
tanless arms showed long ribbons of muscle that never 
quite stilled themselves. 

“When did you start dancing?” 


strolled past this corner and Helmuth said, “Run 9 
Kid,” in a vexed voice. "if 
“Yeh,” said the boy softly, and went roaming dowith 
grass, as a fresh waltz broke out from the cleared 
room of the inn. cal 
“T’m tired of having my arm bruised,” Lakme ¥ 
pered. . 
“T l-love you,”’ Helmuth said. “Listen, Lakme, I == 
“How alliterative! ‘Listen, Lakme.’ No,” thegit 
sobbed, “‘it’s no good! Please, Jimmy! I can’t marry P 
Mother’d make our lives a burden! She would ined 
F-father was a gentleman. He was a master at Eton. }e 
to take me in to the opera—Covent Garden. That’s 
all I remember about him.” ; 
“It’s not very interesting,” said Helmuth. 
have the Kid run us in to Boston or somewhere we 
married. I’ll make your mother an allowance. Please) 
She remembered a girl in blue, vibrating in the ast 
cube of a lighted stage. It was an opera that had madvel 
ery all the way home to Eton. The girl died becav 4 
sorcerer made her sing. 
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ltt's curious how one forgets the names of plays, operas 
41 things like that. Last night in bed I was trying to 
ink of the stations between Eton and London.” 

‘J love you,” said Helmuth, shaking her arm. 

‘What of it? Love’s just an illusion—what a rotten 
jad this is here!—an illusion! Pruger’s tired of mother 
eady, and they were married New Year’s Day. She 
«nds all his money, and talks down to him. His father’s 
vradesman out in Nevada or Seattle or one of those 
ites you,” he said, and kissed her shoulder. 

“akme broke from his hand, and ran with reflections of 
{: great silver roses'on her tunic flashing along the turf. 
jisqueraders scattered on the oblong lawn of the inn and, 
raotely, some man yelled, ‘‘Looka Lakme leapin’!’’ as 
«ran, with the Atlantic Ocean noisy on her right and 
}.ck cottages morose on the left horizon. The moonlight 
«ged on every hand and whitened the shingle of some 
Jilding ahead. The band chased her with the rhythm of a 
,ltz and. she heard innumerable feet chasing her, too, to 
jng her back to her mother and make her dance, so that 
i: boys who called her “Leaping Lakme” might have 
<nething to laugh at. She gulped tremendously and 
ynt darting toward a long shed whose shingles were 
cam in the beating moonlight. 

, ‘Hey, Lakme!” 

The man got in her way and spread black arms. She 
<wed and recognized her stepfather with a kind of relief; 
{2 night had gone insane with its spinning moon and its 
{-ce kisses. Nels Pruger was always calm. 

‘Where you goin’, sister?” 

‘Nowhere. You may as well go and tell mother I 
¢n’t dance tonight. I’m fed up—sick of it! And nobody 
ynts to see me dance anyhow, Nels!” 

“You ain’t so far wrong, sister,’’ Pruger drawled, im- 
j:turbably assuming the pose of a handsome advertise- 
ynt for dinner jackets, his arms crossed on his chest. 
‘Jo. A person that don’t enjoy dancing can’t make no- 
ldy else enjoy it neither.” 

. ‘Anybody else, Nels,” the girl mumbled. 

“Yeh? ’At’s so,” said the dancing man, unvexed, and 
|\ked up at the moon, which colored his fair curls green, 
<d kindly hid the scar under one eye. He was now ex- 
(sively beautiful, unjaded and slim in his black clothes, 
\ch one bright shoe tapping the grass. The waltz, far 
tay, died and revived on puffs of a south wind that 
\ipped Lakme’s tunic against her aching knees. Pruger 


whistled three bars of another tune and then said, “I’m 
quittin’, sister.’’ 

“What, Nels?” 

“Tt’s like this,” her stepfather went on: “Jake Rose- 
bloom’s got Boys and Girls down at Atlantic City, ready 
to open. Ed Delaney—he has three dances in the show— 
goes and busts his leg. Jake wired for me. Got to get down 
there tomorrow night—last rehearsal. Just borrowed fifty 
off Kid Smith, here.”’ 

“Who’s Kid Smith, Nels?” 

“The kid that owns the garage. Used to know him in 
vaud’ville,”’ Pruger explained. ‘‘His uncle minds him, 
these days, and gave him this garage here. He was al- 
ways mechanical. R’member him helpin’ mend a trick 
automobile out in Frisco once Well, that ain’t what 
I was talkin’ about.”’ 

“So you’re going to Atlantic City to dance in a new 
show,’’ Lakme said after a while, with an iced ball jogging 
in her throat. 

“You're going to marry that Helmuth boy, sister?” 

“No,” she whimpered, ‘“‘I can’t, Nels! It wouldn’t be 
humane! I told him so. I hit him on the nose, and then he 
asked me to marry him, and there was blood on his lip 
Mother would come and live with—on us. I can’t do it, 
Nels. Love’s just an illusion anyhow.” 

The dancing man drawled in his monotonous voice, 
“My folks have been married thirty-three years, but that’s 
out in Seattle. Don’t be a fool, Lakme. This Helmuth 
fella ain’t good lookin’, but he’s a gentleman and don’t 
gin up. Kid Smith wrote home to his brother in Pough- 
keepsie that you was here. His brother tells the Helmuth 
boy, accidentally, and he comes on the run and been here 
six weeks, now. Take your luck. His folks make bathtubs, 
and the Kid says they’re good people—and you're crazy 
about him.” 

The vulgar sentence stiffened her. Lakme put both 
palms on her throat and watched a forlorn tan cloud quench 
the moon. Grass dulled and the lamps festooned on the 
dining hall increased their power in the gloom. Cigarettes 
of strolling masqueraders were depraved fireflies, and the 
ocean pounded heavily in time to the waltz. Well, she was 
crazy about Jimmy Helmuth. Everybody knew it at the 
inn. It must be a casual topic among four hundred board- 
ers and cottagers. He sat and scowled when she did her 


dances three nights a week. 
“T can’t marry him! Who’d look after mother, Nels? 
You’re leaving her, aren’t you?”” 


“‘T’ll send her twenty-five a week,’”’ he declared, “and 
the flat’s paid for until the first of January. She can haye 
it. I’ll stop on my way to Atlantic City and clean my stuff 
out. The furniture’s hers anyway. Yeh, I’m done with 
Annabel, sister!”’ 

She should rage at him for her mother’s sake, and call 
him names, but she stood wondering how many stepfathers 
might follow Pruger. He was giving notice. Ladislas 
Pranov had merely left the flat one morning. Memorials 
of his tenancy still appeared. Cigarette holders and the 
iron rings that he wore for some Russian reason were found 
wedged in the stuffed chairs. 

““T’m through,” said Pruger sullenly, ‘“‘and you’d better 
be, Sister Lakme. Got any money left?” 

“About eighty dollars, Nels. Mother doesn’t know it.” 

“Tt’s why you’ve got it,’”’ he said, uselessly informative. 
“Snakes! I was gettin’ two hundred all winter and you 
were gettin’ a hundred a week. Now look at us, dancin’ for 
board and keep in a summer hotel! No, I’m through with 
Annabel! And you’d better be, Lakme.” 

The girl said, ‘‘Oh, that’s impossible, Nels. She’s my 
mother. One can’t desert. She has no way of making 
money, and she only has fifty pounds a year. But I shan’t 
dance again this winter, Nels, because I really can’t stand 
it. I hate it! I haven’t that temperament. I don’t like 
being stared at. I’ll find something else.” 

“You’ll marry this Helmuth boy and go live in Pough- 
keepsie, like a lady. Yes, you will, Lakme,” the dancing 
man insisted, ‘‘an’ I’ll tell you why too. I wasn’t goin’ to 
do this, but if you won’t be sensible, I’ll have to. You’ve 
got all this loyalty, an’ kind of sentiment about your 
mother bein’ your mother. Well, how’s she treat you? 
Does she turn a hand? No! She just absorbs every damn 
cent you make. Why did that Russian fella quit her?”’ 

“T don’t know Oh, well, it was money,’’ Lakme 
sighed; ‘‘I know it was. She never told me so, but I 
know it. It’s dreadful! We’ve been in the States ten 
years, but she never learns where to shop, or anything. 
The money just goes through her hands. She’s a baby 
about it!”’ 

Pruger gave a sudden laugh of four hard notes. Paper 
rattled in the profound shadows of the moist night. All the 
wind had died with the clouds upon the moon and a mos- 
quito bit Lakme’s right knee sharply. 

“Here, take this an’ read it when you get a chance, sis- 
ter. And, so long too. I’ll be gone when you get up in 

(Continued on Page 237) 


The Band Chased Her With the Rhythm 


of a Waltz and She Heard Innumerabdble Feet Chasing Her 
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Owens Grinned Bitterly at the 
Thought That He and Bailey Sat 
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Here Side by Side; But Also He Was Relieved That Bailey Had Not Heard Him Muttering 


own cage and swing to the right around the boards 

to begin another dash down the rink, and he glided 
a little toward that side, preparing to meet Perrine and 
stop him. His muscles were tired, and liis head was heavy 
and aching from the long, incessant clamor of the cries 
echoing across the ice, ringing with a hollow booming 
sound beneath the vaulted roof, pounding upon his ear- 
drums. He was bruised from head to foot; there was a 
swollen lump on his right shin and a cut just above the 
ankle on the same leg, hurriedly caught together with 
plaster, bleeding in a little oozing stream. Only his 
courage was unwearied; it drove him as fiercely as in the 
first heat of the game. 

Perrine was coming; his incredibly long, lean legs in 
their dull red tights swung tirelessly, his skates flashed and 
dug as he swerved to avoid the first defenders. Owens 
waited for him, knowing the advantage held by the man 
who is standing still, intent on forcing Perrine to pass 
between him and the boards. Time after time during the 
long game he had stopped Perrine thus; stopped him with 
a fierce body check which left them both entangled, the 
puck free for one of his fellows to recover. That was his 
function—to stop Perrine. Others would look after the 
puck; he had been coached to pay no heed to it, to take 
care only to stop Perrine. Only once tonight Perrine had 
passed him, and then the other man scored. He should 
not, Owens told himself fiercely, get by again. His un- 
wearied courage drove him to the encounter even while his 
bruised body cringed before the coming crash of the blow. 

Behind him he heard Al Shorter shout a warning. — Al, 
an immense figure in shin guards and mask and great 
gauntlets, crouching in the mouth of the cage. 

“Get him, Evan!” Al boomed. 

Al, his roommate, was the only one who ever called him 
Evan. He was Buck Owens to the college at large; Evan 
only to Al. In this moment he drew a sudden surge of 
strength from Al, who was so indomitably strong. And at 
exactly the right instant his skates dug, he swung and 
sprang, his movements perfectly timed. 

He caught Perrine fairly; caught Perrine against the 
boards as he had planned. His left hip locked with Per- 
rine’s; his body struck Perrine in the side. Perrine’s own 


H: SAW Perrine get possession of the puck behind his 


momentum carried them forward and down; and as they 
fell, Owens heard, with a curious distinctness, a sharp and 
disconcerting crack. A curious sound, not at all ominous 
in itself; yet not like any sound he had ever heard before, 
so that, even while he freed himself and struggled to his 
feet, he wondered what it was. He saw that Perrine was 
slow in rising, looked swiftly for the puck; and then a 
whistle blew at his ear and the others were coming toward 
him, gliding smoothly on their skates, their movements 
slowed and easy; and the tremendous clamor of sound 
which filled the rink died to a murmur and was still. 
Perrine lay on his back on the ice and he breathed in a 
distressing way; and his heels clattered a little, kicking 
spasmodically. 

Perrine was hurt, and Owens drew back. His heart was 
sick, but there is an etiquette in such matters. He loved 
Perrine. For two years now they had been meeting in 
fierce encounters, on the gridiron, on the ice; flesh to flesh, 
buffeting, clinging, bruising, thrusting, always in the white 
heat of desperate endeavor. And sometimes Perrine had 
the better of it, and sometimes Owens. Owens had a 
flattened nose Perrine had given him one day with a 
particularly efficient stiff arm; Perrine would wear all his 
life the scar from a cut he had received when he missed his 
tackle and caught Owens’ shoe against his cheek. Their 
meetings had been battles; they spoke to each other— 
when they spoke at all—in terms truculent and bitter. 
But Perrine loved him, and he loved Perrine; and Perrine 
was hurt now, and Owens was sick at heart. Nevertheless, 
he drew away. It was no part.of the game to show, at such 
moments, sympathy or compunction. Now they were 
carrying Perrine off the ice, carefully. Owens seemed to 
hear slow music playing; he knew Perrine was badly hurt 
and he felt a desperate desire to help, to lift his opponent 
in his arms, to cry out his sorrow. Al clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“That’s the old game, Evan,’’ he approved. “That’s 
stopping them.” 

One of the opposing team swung up to Owens with a 
swirl and a grind of his skates, and his lips were drawn. 

“You big yegg,”’ he snarled, ‘‘I’ll get you for that!” 

: pe be right here,’’ Owens told him coldly. ‘‘Come and 
O1t.. 
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_he talked to Owens one evening about the ma 
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“T’m coming,” the other promised. 

““They’ll carry you out on a stretcher,’’ Owens 

“They'll have to dig you out of the ice,” 
torted, and he swung away again. 

Al gripped Owens by the shoulder. 

“That’s telling him, Evan,” he approved. 

But the words of youth must be read with 


What the opponent meant was merely ‘‘ He’s 


but you can’t scare us.’”’ And what Owens 
“T’m terribly sorry, but I’ve got to play the ga 
what Al meant was ‘‘It wasn’t your fault, Kve 
let it worry you.” ; : 

A moment later the ice rang again beneath th 
But without Perrine the other team was crip 
happened, Owens himself scored the winning g 


Perrine was badly hurt. A concussion, perh 
pound fracture. For forty-eight hours he lay in 
hospital, his life in the balance. His team m 


home; but his father and mother came, and Oy 


them once or twice, at the hospital or about 
inn. Also doctors came from the city and lak 
Perrine. And Owens, furtively, as though he wer 
of the weakness, haunted the hospital corr 
pearing secretly and unexpectedly at all hours 
questions, his eyes pleading for a hopeful word. 
A good many people saw him there, and som 
talked about it. This was not altogether surf 
Owens, though he never guessed the fact hims 
the college world a great man. In the fall the foo 
had elected him captain, after that crushin' 
which he had borne himself so splendidly, doi 
that his personal triumph had almost compensa’ 
wreckage of the team. He had had the better 
that day. Perrine, up till then acclaimed as 
fullback of the year, had been displaced by O 
basis of that day’s showing, so that the after 


ment made Owens all-American fullback in Perrin 


The team elected him captain without dissent 
man, thus, in the college world, and a man wh 
ments could not go unremarked. 

Dave Glade, the football coach, remarked 
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don’t want to let Perrine get on your mind,” he 
1d. He had made it his business to meet Owens 

ic the hospital. “‘It wasn’t your fault, Buck.” 

not worrying me,” Owens said harshly. 

Di’t kid yourself,” Glade retorted. ‘But what I 
, don’t brood over it, Buck. It was an accident.”’ 

rin’t want him to die,” Owens confessed; and his 

so his own shame, broke a little. Glade flung an 
< oss his shoulder. 

H 1 come out of it,” he predicted. ‘‘ Wait and see.”’ 

h 2vent proved that Glade was right. Perrine re- 
to consciousness at last, made slow recovery and 

yo gain. They took him from the hospital to his 
Owens had no chance to see him, for Perrine was 
y weak—and the incident began to be forgotten. 
;,eemed to some people that there was a difference 

y1s; that he still had the accident upon his mind. 

h ter spoke of it to his friend. The words that passed 

41 these two were often oblique, and to the outsider 

azless; but in this matter Al spoke openly. 

| getting your goat, Evan,” he said accusingly. 

Y ’re crazy,’’ Owens retorted. Al shook his head. 

r 1’t forget you’ve got a job to do this fall.” 

[ not forgetting anything,’’ Owens assured him. 

) 1, you want to forget Perrine,” Al insisted. ‘‘He’s 

(> mind. Cut it out.” 

y1 tell ’em,” the other jeered; and Al said grimly, 

yi throw us down next fall I’ll knock you dead.” 

y 1and what regiment of Marines?’’ Owens challenged 

ly, and Al grinned. 

right,”’ he rejoined. ‘“‘Only you mind what I say.” 
doubtful whether Al had any real misgivings. He 

1 attach too much importance to the new gentleness 

1it in his friend. But there is always someone to 

1 hese matters. A curious speculation began to run 
1 the undergraduate conversation. No one knew 

‘-t had started, but it gained some currency. The 

in was a philosophic one. The strength of Owens 

‘ways been his fearlessness, his ruthlessness, his 

| power. 

E; he half killed Perrine,” the word went. ‘‘Maybe 

‘slow him down next fall. Maybe he’ll pull his 


2s. Maybe he won’t play the game so hard.” 


Those who knew Owens best, Al and some others, 
fought back against this whisper; but whispers are hard to 
kill. This one came, inevitably, to the ears of Dave Glade, 
for it was his business to hear such whispers as this one 
was, and to deal with them. 

Glade was an alumnus of ten years’ standing who had 
been in his day an all-American quarterback, attaining to 
that position much more by mental than by physical 
abilities. He conceived the game not as a battle between 
weight and power and speed, but fundamentally as a 
struggle between mind and mind, soul and soul. Such men 
are not bound by conventions or habit. Glade was not so 
bound. 

He had been brought'back to college, two years before, 
on a five-year contract—a contract which he dictated. 
Upon the matter of salary he did not insist at all, but he 
demanded absolute authority and noninterference, and he 
got them. The team, during half a dozen years preceding, 
had been in the doldrums, neither one thing nor the other. 
His first year showed little improvement; his second was 
outwardly as disappointing. The team lost two games; an 
early season contest in which, still raw, they met a pre- 
pared opponent; and the final and climactic game when, 
encountering the greatest team of the year, they were 
overwhelmed by half a dozen touchdowns, routed and 
demoralized. 

After that game, Glade had a word or two to say to his 
men. 

“‘T don’t mind your getting licked,” he had told them. 
“Fiverybody gets licked now and then. But here’s one 
thing, and those of you who come back next fall want to 
remember it: God hates a quitter. After they scored the 
second touchdown, you weren’t a team any longer. Three 
of you, Owens and Al Shorter and McCay, kept on fight- 
ing. The rest of you just went through the motions. 
Captain McCay is graduating. Owens and Shorter will be 
here next year, and four others of you regulars. You four 
men have got to earn your places next fall, and you might 
as well make up your mind to that now.” He added, in a 
softer tone, “I’m not worried about Owens and Shorter.” 

He was less confident of Owens when that whisper began 
to spread, and it stayed in his thoughts during the summer 
vacation. When, in September, a fortnight before college 


opened, the regulars reported for practice, Owens was the 
first to come; and for three days he and Glade were much to- 
gether, weighing the abilities of the individuals upon whom 
the team must rely, considering the places yet to be filled. 
The coach watched Owens, speculating, wondering. During 
the summer that ugly whisper had grown; and Glade, 
half across the continent, had heard it again and again. 

Alumni asked him, ‘“‘How about Owens? Has he lost 
his nerve?’’ So he studied the captain now with an acute 
eye, and what he saw seemed to reassure him. 

He said to Owens one day, ‘‘ We’ll be better this year.” 

“We've got to be,’’ Owens agreed. 

““We’ve got the men,”’ Glade explained. ‘“‘ You and Al 
to start with, and Jay and Lecker and Burke. I’m not 
sure about Morris. He quit cold in the last game.” 

‘*He was sick,’’ Owens told him.. ‘“‘Upset stomach. He 
told me afterward.” 

“And Carroll and Lewstader from the freshman team,”’ 
Glade pursued. ‘‘That leaves only three holes to fill. We 
can make out.” 

“Morris is all right,’’ Owens said again. 

““We’ve got a chance to lick that bunch this year,’’ Glade 
repeated. Owens did not need to be told the team he 
meant. ‘‘They won’t be so good without Perrine.”’ And 
the coach looked sidewise at the young man. 

““They’ll miss him,’’ Owens agreed. 

“Great player,’’ Glade commented. He was reassured 
by what he saw. ‘I hear he’s coming around all right. 
But he won’t play.”’ 

“T wrote to him,’’ Owens confessed. 

SOU GIG? 1 

“He’s going to be all right,’’ the captain explained. 
“But he can’t play football.” 

“Well, if we get a fighting team we can lick them,’’ Glade 
concluded, and they went on to more detailed discussion. 

In the first game of the season, an encounter that was 
little more than a practice scrimmage, the coach again gave 
all his attention to Owens’ play. Owens had never been 
better. Glade allowed him a scant ten minutes in each 
half before replacing him with a substitute, but in these 
minutes Owens tore the opposing line or battered the ends 
as fiercely as in the past. Yet Glade, during the following 

(Continued on Page 66) 


They Were Fighting, Qwens Saw; Fighting as They Had Never Fought Before. He Felt That They Could Not Maintain Such a Pace 
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LIRA 


HE sun, it 
now appears, 
never sets on 


the British Empire 
and the American 
motion picture. It 
is a droll compan- 
ionship, and one 
which is begin- 
ning to evoke com- 
ment and provoke 
inquiry in exalted 
quarters in foreign 
parts. The world 
atlargehasbecome 
so accustomed to 
seeing the British 
Empire take this 
daily promenade 
in the sun alone 
that it now lifts its 
eyebrows and re- 
gards the scene 
with what the 
fictionists of an- 
other day used to 
call mixed emo- 
tions. 

In the British 
the spectacle calls 
forth a touch of 
asperity. The 
French are puzzled 
and ask, “Is it an 
amour?’’ The 
Germans have be- 
gun to dig in and 
erect barriers. All 
of them are in 
varying degrees 
alarmed by the 
portent. They are 
just a teeny bit 
afraid of this gay, 
laughing, amusing 
hussy who parades 
the whole wide world with such assurance and to such 
applause from the diverse races and breeds of men. 

When this note of apprehension began first to be heard 
the motion-picture makers here were rather puzzled. They 
wondered, when they discovered that they and their prod- 
uct could be considered abroad in the light of a peril or a 
menace. They knew that their whole intent and aim was to 
please everybody. It is by successful adherence to this rule 
that they have grown so great. At first they did not under- 
stand this viewing with alarm to which they and their out- 
put were subjected. But as the stirrings of uneasiness 
abroad became more manifest and more coherent the truth 
came out. It is not the quality 
of the pictures, it is not the 
movie as an amusement, that 
has caused the pother and com- 
motion among the foreigners. 
They are not concerned with 
the art of the pale heroes, the 
calcimined comics or the lovely 
heroines with the mascara in 
their eyelashes. None of these 
things in the least matters. 
What does concern is the dis- 
covery, made abroad before it 
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An Elaborately Decorated Theater in Mexico City 


helped trade. Everybody remembers when he was last in 
New York he set a vogue for blue shirts with soft collars, 
for a style of hat that blossomed in the shop windows 
even before he departed, and for gray flannels. Every day 
what he wore was chronicled in the newspapers, and the 
youth who set store by styles were quick to copy him. 
The same thing, it is fair to suppose, happened in the 


colonies and in South America. 


The heir apparent did 


something to introduce and popularize English clothes, 


shoes, hats, pipes and what not. 


Happily, or unhappily—just as you choose—we have no 
royal family to do that sort of thing for us. But now the 


was made here, that the pic- SEES ST FSS SS SV SV VE VV ee ey YY ey v ¥ 


tures have become a factor in 
international trade. They are 
making the United States the 
best-known and most widely 
advertised country to the very 
remotest habitations of man on 
the globe. 


The Prince of Styles 


UR pictures are doing for us 

what the Prince of Wales so 
frankly and so capably is doing 
for the British. International 
trade is, of course, based on good 
will. The Prince for some years 
now has been going about all 
over the world promoting good 
will for his countrymen and 
subjects. Incidentally he has 


The Empire Cinema, Singapore 
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word comefry 
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It is the disivery 
of this new ctor 
in internatio| re. 
lationships jhat 
has cause the 
flutter. Whi the 
movies wer\im- 
ply an amusient 
and a relation 
and a form en- 
tertainmen) for 
the millions hey 
could be lavhed 
at by the soy'sti- 
cates as exaoles 
of crude Amican 
taste, and noim 
was done. 3ut 
once it beme 
clear that thelms 
directly influenced the currents of trade—that from Siin, 
the Near Kast, Chile, the Argentine and Brazil were ccing 
demands for American office furniture, shoes, hardire, 
clothing and types of California bungalows “like tho we 
see in the movies,” then the pictures became a menacind 
a peril to the foreign trader. His pocketbook touche he 
became aroused and began to appeal to his governme. 
The Prince of Wales himself, as a promoter of tradind 
good will for his people, was among the earliest to deare 
and disclose the potency of our pictures as a competil' in 
securing foreign trade. As long ago as 1923 the Princwas 
saying in a speech before the British National Film Leue 
that the importance of thelm 
industry deserved atten)l. 
There was the imperial ash 
he urged. Trade followecihe 
film, he said, and films w?@ 
real aid both to the developimt 
of imperial trade and the tk 
of individual firms. Them 
helped to bring together na’ls 
speaking different language lt 
had no one language of its /M; 
but could convey its ideas all 
languages. And so on to th 1X 
tent of nearly a column inhe 
London Morning Post, in web 
the speech was reported. he 
samenewspaper, commenti 
the Prince’s outgiving, sal¢ 
“If the United States ¢ 
ished its diplomatic and 
sular services, kept its shi} 
harbor and its tourists at a 
and retired from the wo 8 
markets, its citizens, its pb- 
lems, its towns and country:® 
its roads, motor cars, coun 
houses and saloons woul 
be familiar in the uttermost 
ners of the world. . - - 
film is to America what the 
was once to Britain. 
means Uncle Sam may 
some day, if he be not checke” 
time,to Americanize the Wor) 
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J iful Theaterin 
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youtery was 
‘two years 
hind you, 
he Holly- 
producers 
‘ainking of 
‘roducts in 
‘of pictures 
ad pictures 
‘wuld appeal 
| domestic 
‘{ the for- 
‘iked them, 
‘at was just 
‘ch velvet. 
tures were 
‘d are not 
50 promote 
‘broad, but 
‘seand relax 
itertain the 
zoing citi- 
of Vineyard 
\, Massa- 
ts; Crown 
\ Indiana; 
eoint, 
‘ia; New 
Allentown, 
sylvania; 
‘own, North 
1, and the 
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inent. The appeal to foreign trade is as incidental as it was unexpected, 
» one was more astonished than the film producers when the present 
mn and apprehension were first manifested abroad. 


The Subtle Work of the Celluloid Salesman = 


-R these other witnesses for a moment before we go on: 

ouglas Miller, one of the commercial attachés in Berlin, reports to Sec- 
Hoover: 

' one has yet been able to estimate the large amount of advertising for 
‘an goods that has come through the motion pictures and the stage. 
‘usement world of Germany now gets its tone from across the Atlantic. 
*an styles as seen on the film, American tunes brought over by traveling 
imds—all cannot fail to have a marked influence on the German habit 
d. A stranger, taking an evening stroll down the chief promenade of 
's newrich, cannot fail to notice the American touch in the clothing of 
persons, in the advertising in shop windows and in the type of enter- 
nt offered to the public.” 

‘vate and unofficial report from Birmingham, England—“‘ Lately British 
tanufacturers have complained that they have been at the expense of 
ng machinery in order to supply American-style shoes if they wished 
\pete in trade to the Near East, as the people out there demanded the 
depicted in our moving pictures.” 

| Newton, speaking in the House of Lords, said: 

nas become practically impossible for British producers to compete with 
‘an. Americans realized, almost simultaneously with the cinema, the 


heaven-sent method of advertising themselves, their country, methods, wares, 
ideas and even language, and they seized on it as a method of persuading the 
whole world that America was really the only country that counted.” 

Lord Newton continued that he had heard, though he could not vouch for 
it, that Midlands and Yorkshire manufacturers of clothing and boots had been 
obliged to alter their plants because the films seen by races in the Near East 
had so impressed those peoples that they desired to be clothed in the same 
way as American film actors. 

A recent issue of Brazilian Business, issued by the American Chamber of 
Commerce for Brazil, said: ‘‘One of the representatives of an American film 
company in Brazil has had many proofs of the trade-producing possibilities 
of celluloid drama. Not so long ago he threw a sport picture on the local 
screens, the punch being put over by means of half a dozen high-powered racing 
cars. Some time later the representative of an American car told the film man 
that before the picture appeared his agents were selling five or six cars a month. 
After its appearance the office began closing orders for four or five cars a day.” 


Foreign Trade and the American Film 


“THERE are other American products which arouse buying interest when 
presented in the Brazilian cinema. One of the most striking examples is 
the spread of the American bungalow style of architecture. Mr. states 
that the number of requests which he receives from Brazilians for photographs 
of houses used in street scenes has been too numerous to allow any doubt 
about a direct connection between the movement in Brazil and American 
pictures. Not only are requests received for outside views but also interior 
arrangements and the use of furniture. The appearance of soft lounging chairs 
in the display win- 
dows of Rio de 
Janeiro is of recent 
occurrence.” 

Here is an ex- 
tract from an offi- 
cial report from a 
European country 
now on file at 
Washington: 
*“Mr.—— told me 
that films are very 
effective agents 
for developing 
trade. One illus- 
tration of this, he 
suggested, was 
seen in the de- 
mand for clothes 
modeled on those. 
worn by American 
heroes in pictures 
shown in this 
country. This de- 
mand, he said, had 
caused makers of 
clothing here to 
make their prod- 
uct more on Amer- 
ican lines than 
formerly. Also 
our language has 
become affected, 
he added. Even 
such American- 
isms as ‘Gee!’ are 

(Continued on 
Page 151) 


Palais Theater, Rio de Janeiro, During the Engagement of The Four Horsemen 
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“I Want You to Tell Me the Truth, However it Hurts Me!"' She Pleaded, Facing Him 


Faraday was a letter, mistakenly addressed. It had 

been mailed in Baltimore, Maryland, in an envelope 
of the Hotel Loti, and was addressed to The Manager, 
Hotel Tonty, Chicago. Consequently Weibolt, the man- 
ager, opened it and discovered two small proofs of a pic- 
ture of a girl apparently eighteen years old. This letter 
accompanied them: 


f Vr starting point of an amazing experience for Steve 


“My precious Helen: Both are lovely, for both are you. 
I suppose they are small to be of uniform size for the class 
annual, but please have both enlarged for me. I am de- 
lighted with them. 

“Sweetheart, I congratulate you on your part in the class 
triumph, but be careful in your athletics—remember, you 
are all have. I am happy to think that I shall surely see 
yay Sunday. Tonight I have time only for these few hasty 

ines, 
“With all my love, 
“FATHER.” 


Weibolt again examined the proofs. They were, indeed, 
lovely; the poses were slightly different, but in both a 
young and beautiful girl held her proud, fair head con- 
fidently; her deep eyes looked out from the fading prints 
with frank and friendly honesty, and the shadowy smile 
upon her lips seemed to say that she found the world a 
delightful place. ‘Miss Thornton” was written lightly in 
pencil, evidently by the photographer, on the back of each. 

Without comment, Weibolt handed the letter and prints 
to Lynn, the night clerk, who looked at the proofs and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Some queen! Who is she?” 

“T’ve not the faintest idea, except that her name seems 
to be Helen Thornton, she has an extremely proud father— 
I don’t know that I blame him—and she’s at some girls’ 
school,’ Weibolt said. ‘“‘They weren’t meant for me. Any 
of you know her?”’ 

Lynn did not, nor did anyone else of the hotel staff who 
conceivably could be addressed as manager. Obviously a 
mistake had been made, and Lynn’s comment summarized 
the matter, as it then appeared. 

“Thornton was in Baltimore, writing you for a room 
here,” Lynn said to Weibolt. ‘He was writing his daugh- 
ter at the same time. He mixed up.envelopes; so you get 


these pretty pictures and this nice note; daughter is get- 
ting a request to reserve a room sometime soon.” 

“That’s it,’”’ agreed Weibolt. ‘‘When Thornton shows 
up, hand it to him.’”” And Weibolt resealed the letter with a 
wafer, put a pencil through the address to ‘‘The Manager”’ 
and wrote, ‘‘For Mr. Thornton.” He tossed it into the 
mail rack, where the proofs of the lovely Miss Thornton lay, 
untouched and undisturbed, through the upheaval of al- 
most everything else in the office, following the hundred- 
thousand-dollar robbery at the Tonty on the second night 
after the letter arrived. 

No Mr. Thornton registered to claim the letter, and no 
one who had seen the pictures was able to imagine that the 
misaddressed letter could have any possible connection 
with the big job of Friday night. Then on the Monday 
morning Century from New York, Steve Faraday came to 
Chicago. 

Steve Faraday— Young Steve, as everybody in the-Fara- 
day organization called him, out of a habit formed when old 
Steve was alive—owned the Tonty, and news of the rob- 
bery reached him in this manner. 

In New York, that Friday night, he had been to the 
theater with several people, and excusing himself from 
them, he turned toward Park Avenue a few minutes before 
twelve, midnight, as was his custom, and went up to his 
rooms, which he rented in the building next to a hotel 
which he owned. It is an excellent hotel; indeed, many 
people prefer it to any other in New York. Faraday dwelt 
beside it, and not in it, not by preference but by principle, 
for the purpose of maintaining toward it the same external 
viewpoint with which he regarded his other hotels. 

He owned the controlling interest in seven, scattered in 
cities as far south as Atlanta and west to Denver. For the 
most part, these properties had been inherited from his 
father, and it was the opinion of those familiar with the 
Faraday affairs that old Steve had died at the right time. 
For the father had held to the old order of hotel keepers; 
he had been a host, a greeter; there had been something of 
condescension in the manner of his guests toward him, as 
to one who is being paid for personal service. 

Young Steve had grown up in the hotel business, while 
his father, greeter though he was, had been building an 
organization as complicated and as delicately balanced as a 


steel trust. Its carefully calculated units, redu 
themselves in each of his hotels, formed in their a) 
tremendous and imposing system which gave youngiey 
reason to resent any attitude of condescension. The 
nothing of the host about him; he made of his 
rooms almost a fetish; yet the hotels held him as firiy@ 
ever they had his father, by their own fascination. 
Extraordinary visitors, drawn from five conti 
drained through the seven Faraday hotels. Finan 
generals, presidents, ambassadors and royal | 
sportsmen, explorers, divas, actors, singers, prince 
presarios, swindlers, forgers and thieves came, occup) 
suites and went away. Young Steve knew literal 
sands of them. rh. 
He was, at this time, twenty-six years old, unm 
and with no relatives closer than cousins, whom 
ferred to maintain in Virginia upon allowances rathewi 
permit them to play at employment in his hotels. EF 
a rather heavy-set young man, whose career at He 
had been principally athletic. He had a plea 
which everywhere attracted attention, and undis 
blue eyes which noted every particular of his surrounngs 
although from long practice they seemed to observeou 
ing. ail 
His income was prodigious and it was from no @e 
hension of possible peril to his personal fortune tlt 
kept in close touch with every one of his hotel 
vagaries of the kaleidoscopic world, each night he 
his hotels, continually were involving the guests | 
hotels themselves in difficulties which furnished Si 
first interest. ai 
So he looked forward to midnight, which, in his 
time, was the hour when managers in trouble used t 
old Steve; and tonight young Steve had hardly op! 
door when one of his telephones rang, and goin 
learned that Chicago was calling him. , 
“T’ve got rotten news, Mr. Faraday,’”’ Weibo 
came to him unhappily. ‘‘There’s been a big 
here.” . 
“Office,” inquired Steve, tightening his grasp 0! 
phone, ‘‘or rooms?” 
“Rooms; that’s the devil of it,”” reported Weibol ie 
office loss, though falling directly on the house, wouln? 


| 
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Ad the reputation of a hotel as would a robbery of 
“Two suites cleaned out, sir.’’ 

10?” repeated Steve, with an increase of interest. 
9” 

'(¢ the first complaint an hour ago.” 

Jrels?” inquired Faraday. 

Hhty thousand dollars, they claim.” 

}n—press stuff, possibly?”’ 

3, sir; nothing theater or motion picture about it!” 

Hw was it done?” 

Jy job again.” 

ys?” said Steve. 

: ” 


n.” Steve considered, with pulses hastening. “‘H’m. 
‘ou’ve nothing on it at all?” 

}t a blank thing.” 

Viat you doing?”’ 

Jerything; but what’s the use of anything?” 

pers have it?”’ 

‘ere was no.keeping it in, sir.” 

],” said Faraday soothingly, as his own excitement 

eed. “No, of course not. Does your house man or 
ticago police recognize the work of any gang you 
” 


thing to make the job, sir; it’s straight keys.’ 

VI], get after them, Weibolt; get after them—and let 
Jow any lead,” Steve ordered, and hung up. He 
‘to another instrument to break an engagement and 
jted in his rooms for the next call from Chicago while 
sidered—keys. 

¢iday had instantly understood that rooms in the 

had been entered by thieves who had provided 
}lves with duplicate keys. He well knew that a key 
sion would not be confined to two suites; and, sure 
/i, within a half hour Chitago called again. 

ey’ve cleaned out another suite, sir,’”’ Weibolt re- 
‘niserably. ‘‘The guests just got in. This was the big 
The gang got ie 

day held the telephone clutched tight as he listened 
list of the loot of the key thieves in his Chicago hotel 
‘3 mind made image of their method of working. He 
em entering and registering as guests at his hotel, 

r months ago; he saw them, dapper and genial, or 
complaining superciliously of some detail of the 
engaging his best suites; he saw them, after lock- 
ir doors, removing the keys and molding impres- 
saw them check out-.and return the original keys; 


he saw them, or rather their confederates, return to the 
hotel with duplicate keys of those suites in their possession 
and engage other rooms as guests; and he saw them oper- 
ate from their rooms upon the suites marked for robbery. 

“Well, what have you got on them, Weibolt?’’ Steve de- 
manded, finally cutting short the sorry catalogue of the 
loot. 

“Not a thing, sir. It was keys, I tell you, sir; there’s not 
any question whatever; it was keys.” 

Steve bristled. 

“But human hands turned the keys, Weibolt!’’ he 
called back. ‘‘Angels didn’t pull this job, human beings did 
it, and if they did use keys they must have left some trace 
somewhere.” 

“We haven’t found it, sir.’’ 

“But you can find it; and we’re going to.” 

Twice on Saturday morning and twice more before 
Saturday midnight, he called Chicago, only to receive the 
report that no clew whatever existed. 

On Sunday morning, the New York papers—and, Steve 
realized, newspapers all over the country—carried full ac- 
counts of the unusually complete and clever hotel robbery 
in Chicago. 

Steve canceled all his New York engagements, and ac- 
companied by Seligman, the chief of staff of his house 
detectives, he took the Century for Chicago on Sunday 
afternoon. He had no idea what different or additional 
thing he could do to trace the thieves, for everything which 
he had been able to suggest had been or was being done. 
Every employe who might have had access to the robbed 
rooms had been cross-questioned and shadowed; a report 
had been made on every guest registered at the time of the 
robbery who was unknown to the management. Of course, 
a certain number—thirty-eight in all—had not been traced; 
their names and addresses, as written on the register, were 
too indefinite. Belden, the handwriting expert, had 
examined the registered signatures of all guests who, over 
a period of many months, had occupied the looted suites, 
but he had found no signature which, under another name, 
might be that of any of the guests registered at the Tonty 
on Friday. 

It was merely because he was going over everything in 
the office which had any connection with Friday or the 
days just previous that Steve noticed in the mail rack the 
opened and resealed letter readdressed ‘‘For Mr. Thorn- 
ton,’”’ and saw by the postmark that it had been received on 
Thursday morning. 


““What’s this?’”’ he asked Weibolt, who took a few mo- 
ments to recall. 

“Oh, that letter addressed to me with the girl’s proofs, ”’ 
he said, more to Lynn than to Mr. Faraday. ‘‘By the way, 
did Thornton ever show up?” 

“No,” said Lynn. 

“Then I guess you were wrong in your idea,” Weibolt 
commented to Lynn, and thereupon explained the matter, 
together with Lynn’s theory of it, to Mr. Faraday. 

Steve broke the wafer with which Weibolt had resealed 
the envelope and. at sight of the girl in the proofs any 
thought of connecting the letter with the robbery fled from 
his mind. In fact, he forgot the robbery as he gazed at the 
pictures, feeling a tightening of his throat at this unex- 
pected, glimpse of charm and loveliness. 

“Who is she?”’ he asked Weibolt, who called his atten- 
tion to the name on the back. 

“That’s why I readdressed it to Mr. Thornton,’”’ Weibolt 
said. ‘‘But he didn’t register.’ 

Belden glanced at the envelope. 

“The writer of that address registered here on Thursday 
evening,” the handwriting expert said quietly. 

“Thornton?” challenged Weibolt testily. 

“He did not register under the name of Thornton,” re- 
plied Belden, and turned to the register and to the Thurs- 
day page. ‘‘Here,” he pointed, “John Luke, of Baltimore.” 

“Luke!” retorted Weibolt; and Belden carefully com- 
pared the registered signature and the address before 
repeating. ‘“‘He’s the same man.” 

““What’s the report on him?”’ Steve asked. 

““He’s one we haven’t traced, but I recall him perfectly,” 
Weibolt replied. ‘‘Remember those jars?’’ He referred to 
Lynn, who nodded and supplied detailed information. 

John Luke had arrived, the register showed, on Thurs- 
day, had occupied a good, moderately expensive single 
room and had checked out Saturday morning. He was a 
small quiet man of forty-five, well dressed and with a dis- 
tinguishéd bearing. 

““Not the showy kind at all,’”’ Lynn particularized. ‘‘ De- 
cidedly real class. We know all about him. He hadn’t been 
in Chicago before, and he hired Hal’’—Hal was one of the 
porters—‘‘to help him.” 

“At what?” asked Steve. 

“Oh, he was just over from Egypt, where he’d been 
traveling with Doctor Saite of the Metropolitan Museum, 
and he’d come back with a trunkful of Egyptian beetles 

(Continued on Page 208) 


“You—Came Here Alone?’’ He Demanded, With Choked Throat. 


“Not Quite; Not Quite;’’ Said Steve 


By 
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“Twenty Times I Come Over to Chin With You and 
Nothing Happens, and the First Time I Come Over 
on a Business Matter He Has Got to Spot Me!” 


\ | R. ADOLF BLUTZ—pronounced Blootz—came 
down his outside back stairs carefully, holding to 
the orange-red iron railing, for he was still weak 

from his five weeks in bed. Even so, he felt pretty good. 
He cast his eye up the clean brick wall of his new building, 
and the towering five stories of solid brick red gave him 
pleasure. He glanced down at the back yard of his butcher 
shop, all cemented and inclining to the drain in its center, 
and he felt first-rate. His eye lingered on the metal garage 
in the corner of the yard—gray, with the hinges painted 
black—and on the neatly piled boxes and crates. The sau- 
sage boxes were in one pile, the lard-can crates in another, 
everything nice and neat. Henny was a good boy, a fine 
boy. He knew meat too. Henny was sure going to make 
another first-rate butcher. Good! 

The exact nature of Mr. Blutz’s illness was still in doubt. 
It had puzzled Doctor Untermann. 

“Tt comes like this, mamma,” Mrs. Blutz’s daughter 
Anna explained. ‘‘Couple of times when I go to the movies 
with Emma Schling her fellow, Ernst Bratt, says should we 
go to Undick’s and have a soda or something, and why 
shouldn’t we? So we do it, because it’s early yet, only ten 
o’clock maybe, because the Universal and World-wide 
Grocery Company where Ernie works’shuts up at ten and 
there he is waiting for us outside the movies. Only here is 
Wilhelm Kranz with him all the time.” 

“Oh, my!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Blutz. “The son from Kranz 
across the street—what your papa thinks!” 

“Sure, I know,” said Anna, nodding her black-haired 
head. “Awful! Only how could I be a mutt and spoil 
everything for Emma? So I go to Undick’s, and maybe a 
nut sundae or something. Then home.”’ 

“What your father thinks!” said Mrs. Blutz again. 
“Kranz from across the street!’ 

“Sure!”’ said Anna. ‘But what is it, a fellow walking 
home with us, all together in a bunch? So here is papa this 
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morning back of the 

counter taking a jaw 

from. Mrs. Durkee 

about yesterday’srib 

‘ roast, and you know 

._ _how papa is about 

. rib roasts—if papa’s 

rib roasts ain’t good, 

nothing in the world is good, mamma. You know 
it, mamma.” 

“When your papa don’t know rib roasts, Anna,” said 
Mrs. Blutz, “nobody don’t know nothing!”’ 

“Sure! So papa is mad yet about that rib roast, and 
holding himself all in so he don’t shout her out, this Mrs. 
Durkee, and telling her it will be all right and he would give 
her credit for it, when I bet you if that woman didn’t have 
a cook like a murderer that rib roast would melt in the 
mouth. And who should come in the front door right then 
but Wilhelm.” 

“Ach, himmel!”’ cried Mrs. Blutz. 
street!” 

“Sure, and all smiling like a party,” said Anna. “And 
you know how much papa ain’t had no lofe for no Kranz 
since Kranz started butcher across the street, mamma. So 
when papa seen Wilhelm he got red as fire in the face— 
redder yet than that. He got purple in the face, mamma. 
‘Out! Out!’ heyells at Wilhelm, and more too, in Deutsche 
words. Such words I wouldn’t have in my mouth to 
repeat even!” 

“As what?” asked Mrs. Blutz. 

Anna repeated the words in an awed tone and Mrs. 
Blutz shook her head sadly. 

“Out!” he yells. ‘Out of here, you!’ And he grabs one 
of them Upstein Provision Corp’ration Bolognas,” said 
Anna, ‘“‘and only but Wilhelm looks behind him to see what 
dog is it papa is yelling at he gets the Bologna whang in the 
face. Big as papa’s arm, it is—none cut off at all. So 
Wilhelm gets the Bologna in the back of the neck. ‘Out! 
Out!’ papa keeps yelling and he is reaching for a Butternut 
ham yet, when I yell to Wilhelm to get out, and he gets out.” 

“He gets so excited,’ said Mrs. Blutz, meaning her 
husband. 

“Sure!” said Anna. “Well, so all at once papa takes 
hold of the counter and he ain’t purple any more. He ain’t 
even red yet. He goes yellow—yellow like creamery but- 
ter. Even the whites of his eyes go yellow as gold, and 
down he goes under the counter.” 

Doctor Untermann, whose school of medicine was strictly 
empiric, diagnosed the yellowness of Mr. Blutz as jaun- 
dice and treated him accordingly; but the comatose state 
into which Mr. Blutz fell bothered the physician. He 
thought it might be due to the jaundice, but he also 
thought it might be the result of a burst blood vessel in 
Mr, Blutz’s brain, and he was much pleased when Mr. 
Blutz finally sat up and said he felt fine again. The yellow 
was gone and Mr. Blutz’s brain seemed to be quite normal 
again. His pinky color had returned, with the high red 
on his upper cheeks, and he looked again like a butcher. 


“From across the 


November 7, 


He had lost some weight and now wei 
only two hundred and six, and he was a 
shaky; but, in effect, Mr. Blutz was hir 
again. He was again the leading butch 
Kast Westcote, and the only butcher of 
Westcote but one, and the butcher who 
been for eighteen years the only butch 
East Westcote. | 
For several days—ever since Mr, Blutz 
become himself again—he had noticed 
his family had lost its old-time care 
whole-heartedness. Mamma had a wo) 
look and Henny had a worried look and 4 
had a worried look. At first Mr, B 
thought this was because they were wor 
over his illness; then he decided it wage 
cause he had been missed. in the shop-) 
butcher business could ever be run perfe 
without him. But this morning he had} 
ticed the calendar and he believed he k, 
why mamma and Henny and Anna y; 
looking so worried— Thanksgiving Day 
Thursday and this was Monday, 
At first Mr. Blutz was amazed by the d, 
He had not given thought to the passin 
time while sick, and the weather was un} 
sonably hot for November. When he |d 
looked at the morning paper and made; 
the day was Monday before Thanksgi; 
Day, he turned to the provisions page and glanced at | 
price of turkeys. High; but not so high, either, Ak 
like last year: “Receipts ample, but demand good.” | 
Mrs. Blutz had gone down to.do her morning market'r: 
Henny was in the shop, of course; and Anna undoubtty 
in the little cashier cage attending to business like a gi 
girl. Mr. Blutz washed his face and neck for the secd 
time that morning, and put on clean underwear, a cll 
shirt, a clean new collar and his Sunday clothes. His {; 
usually glowed with what seemed to be good-natured {(- 
pidity, and it glowed so now; but there was an ad ¢ 
glow—a glow of importance and pride. His face she 
with the important pride of a man who can do a thing ll 
and is about to doit. Than Adolf Blutz, no man in Ame 
was a better picker of turkeys; every man and womain 
East Westcote admitted it; every butcher in Westcé 
admitted it; every dealer in New York had learned tt 
Adolf Blutz knew turkeys. 
As Thanksgiving neared, every customer of Mr. Blz 
ordered from him a turkey of suitable size, big or lit: 
Customers of other butchers—¢ 
downtown butchers—ordered t* 
a keys of Mr. Blutz. There we 
even two women in Hast Orar} 
(Continued on Page 62) 


“Anna, Put 
Down for 
Mrs. Heany, 786 South 
Ninth Street, a 
Twelve:Pound Turk” 
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{ snow in that early stage of winter was only 
y e-deep, save where the wind-gathered drifts 
d waist-high. The desolation of evening 
it all; in all the vastness of that feature- 
ian plain there stood no single tree; only in the 
ance to westward there was a blot on it, outline 
f nd chimneys, a Russian peasant village. 
. ir—one tall, the other little—who stood upon the 
(drift gazed at it. They were clad to the semblance 
+ bundles in layer upon layer of stinking sheep- 


swere David Tarrant and his wife Jennifer, who 
, srred the terrors of a desperate leap toward sal- 
) the certainty of the 
had so long endured in 
) They were making for 
4 frontier on foot. For 
‘ey had only a map 
«1 an old Baedeker; for 


j, they had their many 
_ of million-ruble notes, 
i lted next to David’s 
, his guarded and secret 
’ British gold sover- 
onnifer had a belt, too, 
; was what was left of 
/ stock of jewelry. These 
'd carried for weeks 
a land where to meet a 
_uman being was to 
2 assassin ready to mur- 
ifor the price of a slice 
ft 

[ar spoke. She was hold- 
jis arm. 

ery boy,” she said, and 
)? was very weak, ‘‘you 
‘vouldn’t let you down, 
ight you must help me 
yt us down! Davy, I’m 
i:pling, but I must sleep 
roof! I must, Davy! 
{” 

i Tarrant looked down 
h face. He was a tall 
|n as a wolf—as those 
s hose howlings and pur- 
d made their nights a 
'/ fear and frantic effort. 
1, which he showed to her 
ljsemblance of a skull, 
“stretched upon it. And 
jtained, set in the grain 
; unmistakable evidence 
‘ courage, that honor, 
Cigregation of qualities 
ve the stamp of a gen- 
4 

‘2an both sleep under a 
/ never we like,’”’ he said; 
‘nd and foot. You know 
iny.”’ 

shuddered. ‘‘They 
1 take us,” she gasped. 
- know they mustn’t 


‘e! You know, Davy— 
dw what that would 
Ill stick it, Davy—but 
into Poland alone.’ 

were some seconds of 


(’ said David Tarrant. 
ét go alone, Jenny!” 
sed his high head in a 
‘which indefinably sug- 
1 derisive contempt of 
oon that he who had led 

so far upon a painful 
ther deathbed on the snow should leave her there 
On without her to security and comfort. 

"he was saying. Jennifer was leaning against him 
| head upon his breast, her face buried in the filth 
jeepskins. He was staring over her bowed head 
\2 path by which they had come, leaving inevitably 
cks in the snow as plain as signposts to guide any 


mt to her swiftly. “Kiss me, Jenny—our old 
| Ve shall sleep under a roof tonight after all! Here 
ar host!” 

ssed her strongly, and she, broken and undone in 
d spirit, poured what was left of her soul through 
ng lips into his. 


“Get On There!’’ Ordered the Cossack Harshly. 
About Tarrant’s Shoulders First and Then About Jennifer's 
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“Now,” he said, ‘‘nothing for it but a stiff upper lip, old 
girl! I’ll let yousee ina moment; but you won’t forget that 
we're white and we can’t cringe. Turn round!” 

She turned and saw what he had seen. Arriving at the 
idiotic Russian gallop which tears horses to pieces—though 
people who tear men to pieces by the hundred thousand 
should not be expected to spare horses—came what in 
the old days would have been called a Cossack. He was 
not four hundred yards away; on that brutal snow waste 


there was no refuge or hiding place. To their startled 
and aghast sense he seemed to bear down upon them 
with the power and velocity of a great shell fired from a 
great gun. In the stillness of that frost-sealed air they 
could hear the crack of the nagaika which he flourished, 
the terrible Cossack whip which has killed more defense- 
less men—and women—than ever Cossack swords killed 
armed enemies. 

And then he was upon them, a shortish man, very 
swarthy, lavishly mustached, equipped in orthodox Cos- 
sack fashion—shapka, long-skirted coat, with the breast- 
pocket pouches showing the tails of their load of cartridges, 
the short Cossack sword stuck through the belt, and above 
all the nagaika, the nagaika. 
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His Terrible Whip Curled With a Stinging Slash 


The little half-wild horse of the steppes squealed 
as he jerked it to its haunches with the brutal bit 
which enables Cossacks to make non-horsemen think 
that they can really ride. He sat in his saddle and 
looked at them as one with an appetite only half satisfied, 
for whom there are better things to come. 

“Nu!” hesaid. He spoke only Russian, of course. ‘‘ You 
thought you could do it, eh? Fools! Every village by 
which you passed sent us news of you!” 

David Tarrant and his wife stood silent before and under 
him. Perhaps there was in each of them a sense that this 
might be their last opportunity of showing an undaunted 
front—the front of God’s image which walks upright and 
looks at the sky—to those who 
crawl on their bellies like ser- 
pents and turn clean food into 
venom for the hurt and undoing 
of mankind. They managed to 
look at him with mild curiosity 
and tolerance; there is no fun 
in killing people like these, since 
neither death nor torture nor 
any other ingenious outrage will 
make them ridiculous. 

“Nu!” said the Cossack 
again. He was standing up in 
his stirrups, peering toward 
the village ahead. Others be- 
sides David Tarrant and his 
wife had observed his approach, 
and a sparse procession of 
muzhiks was streaming forth to 
watch the game. Whatever he 
did was to be done before a gal- 
lery. He sat down again in his 
saddle and considered his pris- 
oners thoughtfully;, rose once 
more to look at the little ap- 
proaching mob; sat down again 
and barked: 

“Get on, you damned Eng- 
lish! Forward, and keep close!” 
Hisnagaika whirled acrossDavid 
Tarrant’s shoulders; whirled 
again and fell on Jennifer. She 
put it down to the pad of sheep- 
skins in which she was swathed, 
for the blow seemed childishly 
light. It did not hurt her at all. 

“Forward!”’ roared the Cos- 
sack, and he and his plunging 
little horse drove them flounder- 
ing and stumbling through the 
drift, while behind them the 
nagaika cracked like a machine 
gun, and the half-tamed little 
horse reared and bucked and 
squealed just behind them. They 
forced their way through, sen- 
sible that the last of their 
power of resistance was being 
wrenched from them so that 
they might face the end with- 
out strength or endurance; and 
upon the other side of the drift 
the little mob was assembled to 
receive them. 

Liberty is a drug; it can be 
poison. Many sheepskins. 
Women grotesque in furs ac- 
quired during the looting and 
burning of the local prince’s 
castle. Hairy, lust-sodden faces, 
great labor-distorted hands, bes- 
tiality the more bestial for be- 
ing bottled up in a small space. 
They surged forward, but the 
Cossack intervened. 

““Way there!’’ he shouted, and drove his horse among 
them, his whip slashing at every near-by head. ‘These are 
my prisoners. They are not meat for dogs like you! They 
are wanted in Moscow. You have the right spirit, com- 
rades, but we must all obey. Now, one of you show me the 
way to the Starostschik’s house. I s’chass! Forthwith! 
Come on now.” 

That seething slime pond had heard the voice of its 
master and fallen silent at the sound of it. It didn’t know 
it, but what it really yearned for was a master. Forth 
from their ranks pushed a man, short and big in the frame. 
The gloom was gathering swiftly about them. David Tar- 
rant and his wife saw him against the pale glamour of the 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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\ i 7 ESLEY TRUMBLE believed in 

Santa Claus. But Santa Claus had 

never done a thing for Wesley 
Trumble. 

Do not picture him as a ragged urchin 
pressing his cold snub nose against the win- 
dow of a toy store while the Christmas Eve 
snow flutters frostily down, nor as gazing 
wistful-eyed through a restaurant window 
at a rich child stuffing itself with French 
pastries. Wesley Trumble’s nose was snub, 
but not from being pressed against win- 
dows. Whenever he heard the dulcet call 
of French pastry, he could afford to answer 
it. More than one marzipan potato had 
found a comfortable home under his mono- 
grammed belt buckle—gold-plated. The 
fact is that Wesley Trumble, despite the 
fact that he believed in Santa 
Claus, looked like a two- 
hundred-and-two-pound, 
thirty-five-year-old sales man- 
ager — neckties, wholesale — 
and that is what he was. 

Up to his thirty-fifth birth- 
day the high point in his career 
had been when The Wide- 
Awake Haberdasher had 
printed his picture, and be- 
neath it, “‘Folks, meet Wesley 
Trumble, one of the best liked | 
and most respected men in the 
trade.” 

He had bought fifty copies 
of that magazine, and they 
stood in a pile in the corner of 
the big room he occupied in 
The Willows, which was up- 
town in the Seventies, and 
which had never quite made 
up its mind whether it was a 
large boarding house or a small 
hotel. He had bought the mag- 
azines in an elated moment, 
with the idea of sending them 
to friends. When they were 
delivered, he realized that he 
was too modest to send them 
out to fifty friends, even if he 
had fifty friends, which, he 
sadly reflected, he hadn’t. For 
while he was affable enough in 
his business relations, outside 
the office bashfulness beset 
him, and he lived in and with 
himself, surrounded by his 
ninety-four personal neckties 
and his books. 

To the other boarders at The Willows, Mr. Trumble was 
something of a mystery. He was always courteous, but he 
did not mingle much with them. “A quiet, steady fellow 
and something of a recluse,’’ was the verdict of The Willows. 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me,’’ Miss Phoebe Doremus added, 
“if hewasshy.” Miss Doremus taught Grade 2B in a public 
school, and lived in the smallest room in The Willows, 
a hall bedroom on Mr. Trumble’s floor. She was in a posi- 
tion to report that she had seen the light burning in his 
room well after midnight, on more than one occasion, so 
The Willows had come to believe that he devoted his eve- 
nings to scholarly pursuits. Seeing Mr. Trumble eating at 
his own little table, with a dignity that befitted his position 
as a man of weight in the necktie world, the other guests at 
The Willows could hardly have suspected that Wesley 
Trumble led a double life. Yet he did. 

To the outward eye he was some two hundred pounds of 
solid respectability in a quiet business suit. But when he 
went up to his room in the evening, behind its closed door 
he underwent a sharp change. Doctor Jekyll became Mr. 
Hyde. 

Politely refusing invitations to take part in one of the 
bridge games in the parlor of The Willows, Mr. Trumble 
left behind him the desultory buzz of conversation, left 
Miss Phebe Doremus playing somewhat uncertainly, 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes on the piano, and trod 
upward to his room. He closed his door, locked it, drew 
down the shades. Quick was his metamorphosis. Off came 
his well-pressed suit. Off came his carefully chosen necktie. 
And with his clothes, off came his character. 

He briskly stepped to a closet, sealed with a special lock. 
He opened it with excited fingers. He examined with the 
bright eyes of interest what was there—a row of costumes. 
Then he went to one of his bookshelves, selected a volume, 
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‘“Anybody Been Motlesting You?’’ Demanded Mr. Trumble in the Graff But Kindly Tone of Waco Wes 


read a page, and returned to the closet. From the array of 
garments he selected a pair of the hairiest chaps and the 
most violent red-and-black-checked shirt purchasable in 
the city of New York, and a sombrero, girdled with a 
rattlesnake skin and big as a tea-room table. These he 
put on. With the bow-legged swagger of a rider of mus- 
tangs he approached his pier glass and proudly surveyed 
himself. Wesley Trumble, sedate and responsible business 
man, had become Waco Wes, the toughest hombre in 
Texas. 

“Better wear the ole six-gun tonight,’’ remarked Waco 
Wes, in a voice low, but hard. ‘‘ Might get tangled up with 
the Texas Rangers, or mebbe have to let daylight into a 
coupla greasers.”’ , 

From under his mattress he took a holster in which 
nestled a blue-barreled revolver of prodigious proportions. 
He drew it out, spun the cylinder, squinted along the bar- 
rel, gave a satisfied grunt and strapped the weapon on his 
well-nourished thigh. 

“The Whistlin’ Kid of Maverick County better not run 
afoul of Waco Wes tonight,’’ he observed grimly, as he set- 
tled down in a leather easy-chair and began to read his 
book, which commenced: 


““Bang!’ The Whistlin’ Kid’s six-gun spoke once. 
“*Got ’em!’ said the Kid coolly.” 


As Mr. Trumble read raptly the sanguinary adventures 
of that romantic murderer, the Whistlin’ Kid, he paused, 
now and again, to sigh, to lay down his book, to gaze with 
unseeing eyes at the bookcase before him. His body was in 
West Seventy-seventh Street, but his soul was down by 
the Rio Grande. 

He did not see his collection of books at all: Treasure 
Island—for reading which he had a black shirt decorated 
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with skull and bones, and a.set of by 
rings; Huckleberry Finn and Tom » 
Cudjo’s Cave; The Last of the Moh 
whole shelf of Henty; another shely 
ward Ellis, with whose gifted hero, Dig 
Mr. Trumble identified himself to thy 
of buying and wearing a complete) 
fringed buckskin; The White Coy 
Two Years Before the Mast; a fade 
set of Oliver Optic; The Crimson Sys, 
he had one in his closet for wear whi» 
_ing how muscular young collegians w | 
H’s; The Rover Boys on land, seal, 
the air; Stalky and Co.; Robinson \ 
Toby Tyler; the debonair advent iy 
Messrs. Merriwell; the life and yw 
Mr. Nicholas Carter, this last alwa' ; 
in a disguise which usually include}; 
whiskers; Ivanhoe; the Jungle Bo, 
He had reached Chapter Nine, in, 
the Whistlin’ Kid, single-handed an¢; 
only with two bowie knives and a sayy 
shotgun, rescues the rand 
er’s fair daughter, when io 
made Waco Wes reach r 
gun. But the sound hea 


closing the door of her 
she could lie down on } 
and cry a little, because :2 
tired and thirty-one ar 
found a gray hair and wa: 
she hadn’t stayed home i 
son Corners and marries 
good honest farmer anda 
lot of children of her own 
of skipping off to teach 
people’s children in a 
hearted and _ unfriendly 
This wasn’t the first nig 
had done it, but tonight 
seemed a little worse tha 
so she sniffled a little 
loudly, and Waco Wes hell 
sound. j 
- His eyes narrowed. Ayn 
in distress! In a similar 
gency, as he had just rei, 
Whistlin’ Kid had acteim 
a virile promptitude. Hs 
stillin Texas, Mr. Trumbli 
himself rapping on Miss) 
mus’ door before he rl 
what he was about. i 
Miss Doremus, dabbii 
eyes with a handkerehiefa 
to the door, and emitted én 
squeal on beholding Mr. Trumble dressed for hai! 
ing on the range. gt 
“Anybody been molesting you?” demanded Mr. 1 
ble in the gruff but kindly tone of Waco Wes. _ 
“No. Nobody. It’s all right. Oh, Mr. Trumble 
He became abruptly and acutely aware of his ¢ ha 
his sombrero. The spirit of Waco Wes fled from hi 1 
“Fancy dress ball,’”’ he muttered. 
“ee Oh.’ , 
“Sure everything is all right?” 
“Yes. Thank you for bothering.” 
‘No bother.” He twisted the rim of his sombrer! 
anybody—er—molests you, let me know.” f 
‘Nobody is apt to,” said Miss Doremus. “Good § 
Mr. Trumble.” - | 
He went back to his room and tried to read agai’ 
after a page or two tossed the book aside. The brokel 
could not be recaptured, that evening anyway. The H 
plainsman vanished, and in his place was the sober m 
business. Mr. Trumble’s thoughts turned from danj’ 
doings on the Bar Z Ranch to Miss Phoebe Doremus.| 
was she weeping? It was a shame that a fine little w 
like that, always so pleasant to everybody, even tt! 
and not bad looking when you came to think abc 
should have anything to weep about. Mr. Trumbl\ 
liked himself for not having done something more abl 
than twist his sombrero and mumble. She had be 
The Willows more than a year and he had seen her | 
day, and they had exchanged scraps of conversation) 
he reflected, he didn’t know her at all. But then he} 
know any women. Mr. Trumble found himself wi! 
that he did. Sitting there, he began to speculate why. 
that he, who could face the hardest-boiled men 1 
necktie trade, and tell them where to get off, f 


yordless and his spine jellylike in the presence of 
n. He gave it up. Speculation about himself 
saddened Mr. Trumble; it was to escape from it 
‘read so much. Tonight he couldn’t get away 
. . The crying of Miss Phoebe Doremus had 
a train of thought that was loaded with depres- 

heavy hand seemed to press on him. He knew the 
D ns. He was about to have an attack of heebie- 


»¢ came on him twice or thrice a year, these fits of 
ywness, during which he felt unnecessary and un- 
ji nd as gloomy as a subcellar. He resolved on a des- 
remedy. He locked up the habiliments of Waco 
din the blue serge and impeccable necktie of Mr. 
Trumble, respected in the necktie world, emerged 
1e boarding house into the unsympathetic New 
< ght. 
; : Blue Grotto in the law-breaking Forties he sought 
It was a dingy little restaurant full of ailing murals 
» Bay of Naples, tobacco smoke and unventilated 
e Pietro—or maybe it was Giuseppe, but whoever it 
j}was foreign, sullen and busy—brought Mr. Trumble 
sng in teacups. Mr. Trumble had hoped that this 
i levate his spirit, but it merely served to make him 
nicative in a mournful way. As Pietro—or Giu- 
shad no ear for his troubles, he presently assisted 
« outside, propped himself against a letter box, and 
i for a taxi. 

iremind me of my mother, that’s why I love you,” 
3 Trumble to the taxi man, which was untrue. 
ere to?’ said the taxi man. 

> Bar Z Ranch, down by the Rio Grande, out where 
‘st begins,’ said Mr. Trumble. 

; the comedy,” advised the taxi man. 
go somewheres, or don’t you wanna?” 
'take me home,” said Mr. Trumble, ‘‘if you can call 
\. And he gave the driver his address. 
-ifty-seventh Street, Mr. Trumble leaned forward. 
aN a friend in the world I can talk to about any- 


“Do you 


‘xcept neckties,’ he remarked. 
yih?” said the taxi man. 
, an orphan.” 
jah?” 
's you?” 
ae 
2 two orphans,” mused Mr. Trumble. Then, at 
rst Street, ‘‘I’ll bet I’ve been an orphan longer 


ah?” 

cher died before I was 
Mother died as soon 
's. Fact. Brought up 


.) 


by my aunt. Dora Skinner, of Gallup Center, Vermont. 
Know her?” 

“ Nope.” 

“Lucky fellow. Leather, all through. That was my 
Aunt Dora. Hated kids. Hated me. Hated Christmas. 
Never kept it'in our house. Messy and silly, she called it. 
Real reason was she was so darn stingy she never gave 
anybody anything. I ran away when I was thirteen.” 

“Yeah?” 

They were wedged in a traffic jam at Seventy-second 
Street. Mr. Trumble confidingly addressed the driver. 

“Were you ever a kid?’’ he asked. 

“ee Yup.” 

“T never was,” said Mr. Trumble. ‘‘ Always had chores 
to do. Then I came to New York. Errand boy in a necktie 
house. Work. Always work. Say, friend, let me ask you 
something.”’ 

“Yeah?” 

“Did you ever want to give away things?” 

77 Nope.” 

“T do,’”’ said Mr. Trumble, earnestly. ‘It’s my ambi- 
tion—now don’t tell a soul—to be a flantropis.”’ 

“Yeah ?”’ 

“You know,” said Mr. Trumble, “‘a flantropis—like ole 
John D. and Carnegie and those boys. Give way things— 
libraries, hospitals and this, that and the other.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Tf I ever get any dough, you'll see,’”’ promised Mr. 
Trumble. ‘I’ll be a flantropis.” 

The taxi drew up to the curb in front of The Willows. 
Mr. Trumble handed the driver a ten-dollar bill. 

‘?Sall yours,” said Mr. Trumble. 

“Yeah?” 

“T’m a flantropis,’ explained Mr. Trumble, 
mounted the steps with a stately if uncertain tread. 

When Mr. Trumble woke next morning he still had the 
heebie-jeebies, and they were complicated by a thickness 
in the head and a feeling that his mouth had been recently 
calcimined. But what bothered him most was an impression 
that he had on the night before betrayed to a total stranger 
the dream that was dearest to his heart. Nobody but Mr. 
Trumble knew that he had a Santa Claus complex. In his 
room at night, when he was not living vicariously in his 
books, he often planned and schemed what he would do if 
and when he made a million dollars from a self-tying neck- 
tie, or in some other way. He had even, just for the fun of 
it, drawn up several elaborate wills. 

“To each of the guests at The Willows, the sum of ten 
thousand dollars—$10,000—in memory of happy days 
spent amongst them. ; 


and 
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“To the town of Gallup Center, Vermont, a fund suffi- 
cient to provide a Christmas tree, dinner and presents 
every Christmas for every man, woman and child of said 
town ——”’ 

But that morning Mr. Trumble felt he had little chance 
to indulge his passion for benevolence. He was morosely 
munching his bacon when Miss Doremus came in. He 
couldn’t tell why, but seeing her cheered him a little. Per- 
haps it was the way she smiled at him. 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Trumble.” 

““Good morning, Miss Doremus.” 

“‘T hope you enjoyed the fancy-dress ball.”’ 

“What? Oh, yes, yes. Swell time.” 


At his office he was about to try to lose himself in work, 
when an office boy announced Mr. Bunce. : 

“Who is Mr. Bunce?”’ asked Mr. Trumble. 

“Of Bunce, Prouty, Rafferty, Wetzel, Bunce & Bunce, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law,” said the boy, reading 
from a card. 

“What have I done now?” said Mr. Trumble, hurriedly 
seeking to recall the events of the past night. ‘‘ Well, show 
him in.” 

Mr. Bunce came in solemnly. He had all the sprightli- 
ness of manner of a mortician engaged in his vocation. 

“Are you Wesley Trumble?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,’ admitted that gentleman. He had almost 
said, ‘‘Guilty.” 

“Tt is my duty,’’ said Mr. Bunce with gravity, “‘to in- 
form you that you are the heir of one Dora Skinner, 
spinster, deceased, of the town of Gallup Center, state of 
Vermont.” 

“Aunt Dora dead?”’ 

““So it would seem to appear,’’ said Mr. Bunce. “As de- 
ceased died intestate, and as you are next of kin, you come 
into all moneys and properties, real and personal, of which 
she died seized.”’ 

“You don’t tell me,’”’ said Mr. Trumble. 

“T do,” said Mr. Bunce. ‘‘Nearly four thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Gosh,” said Mr. Trumble. ‘‘And I get it. Wouldn’t 
that make her sore if she was alive!”’ 

Directly Mr. Trumble went to Mr. Magnus, head of the 
firm. 

“T haven’t had a vacation in four years, Max.’ 

“You haven’t asked for one, Wes.” 

“T’d like one now.” 

“How long?” 

“One week.” 

“Take it,’’ said Mr. Magnus, “‘and enjoy it.” 

(Continued on Page 58) 


“Peegs He Was Buying My Abie,’’ Said 
the Lady to the Officer. ‘“Keedneper,”’ 
She Said to Mr. Trumble 
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Se time ago 
I and a native- buen Tear 
born friend of Meisner 
mine were watch- 
ing the boat plying 
between Ellis ; 
Island and the New é 
York shore. My % 
friend had never 

before seen the im- 

migrants arrive. He watched them get off the boat with 
their bundles on their backs and their outlandish clothes. 
His eyes followed the Russians, wearing their caps with 
visors pulled over the furtive eyes, shading the fuzzy brown- 
reddish beards, the bottoms of the trousers stuck into the 
high boots; the German immigrants in clothes all too 
tight, carrying their suitcases and satchels systematically 
strapped on their backs, as if they had just gone out on 
one of the eternal Ausfliige—their excursions. My friend 
watched all the rest, in between, of the many different 
nationalities landing every day. It was an entirely new 
spectacle to him. ; 

After having had his eyes filled with the sight he turned 
around and asked, ‘‘Where do all these people go? And 
what is happening to them after they have disappeared 
from our view? How do they fit in? How do they know 
where to fit in?”’ 


The Newly Arrived Cousins 


iB: HIS anxiety he rushed up to a group of Russians and 
began to talk to them; but the men shrugged their shoul- 
ders, the women looked scared and the children hid behind 
their parents. More frequently than not, the man friend 
or relative, an old-timer here who had come to take them 
from Ellis Island, was himself much too bewildered to an- 
swer intelligently any question. They were also so happy 
that one could not get much sense out of them. But I 
wanted my native friend to get his experience to the full, 
all to himself. So I let him hurl himself at each new group 
as they came along. 
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Through legal channels, on an average, 
a little more than 3000 people come in 
daily to New York and elsewhere. Prob- 
ably almost as many come in through 
illegal channels. At first thought, the 
number being so small, it seems they are 
absorbed by the population already here, 
and therefore we do not notice more their 
immediate existence. But let us follow 
one group and see what really happens. 

Let us take the family Lapinski— Russian Jews—just 
arrived from Odessa. The brother of the father of the 
family, who has already been here eight or ten years, is re- 
ceiving them at Ellis Island. The newly arrived are hus- 
band and wife, both in their early forties, and four chil- 
dren, ranging down from twenty to fourteen. They are 
taken home by Mr. Lapinski, who lives in Nineteenth 
Street. Lapinski is four years older than his brother, and 
he, too, has four children, ranging down from twenty-two 
to sixteen. 

After the joy of meeting the new relatives is past, the 
Lapinski children will look over their cousins and be thor- 
oughly ashamed of them. Now their newly arrived cousins 
had all gone to high school in Russia, and know a good 
deal more about some things than their American cousins; 
only they know them in a different language. This differ- 
ence makes all the difference in the world to children of 
immigrants. The Lapinski children will look upon their 
cousins as ignorant foreigners, forgetting the day when 
they themselves arrived here and were looked upon by 
relatives in exactly the same way. The consolation, how- 
ever, is that the newly arrived will treat newcomers, a few 
years hence, in similar fashion. 

The barber of the neighborhood will soon be very busy, 
after a short peroration by the original Mr. Lapinski. 
Friends of his are coming that evening to the house to see 
the newcomers, and the father of the newly arrived family 
will be lucky if he retains his mustache. The beard will fall 
under the barber’s scissors. The sons will be persuaded to 
drop mustaches immediately. There will be rummaging 
through clothes to see what fits who, until they can go 
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After the Joy of Meeting the New Relatives is Past, the Lapinski Children Will | 
Look Over Their Cousins and be Thoroughly Ashamed of Them | 


down to a clothing store; for the Lapinskis will be ashn 
to have their relatives seen on the street in thei C 
World clothes—even on the way to buy new ones. | 
By the time the expected friends and relatives « 
house have assembled in the Lapinski home the new) 
rived ones will all have learned to say yes, and their e 
will look upon their acquisition of the first English wi 
if some miracle had suddenly happened. é 


The Americanization of Mr. Lop 


Wee happens after that happens rachel 
Life is too rapid and too expensive in this count 
permit the newcomers to rest and find themselves I 
being thrown into the arduous task of earning bi C 
butter. It will all depend upon what Mr. Lapinski i 
ing for aliving. The chances are that he is in some cap 
engaged in the needle trade. If he lives in Nineté 
Street he has already passed through several stages 
is probably now asmall contractor. He wasa mercha 
Russia. When he arrived here, a cousin of his, who als 
been a merchant and had become a cloak manufac 
here, had taken him into his factory. cna 

He learned to operate a sewing machine at first; ‘ 
after a little while, he advanced himself to the cutti 
after paying an expert cutter to teach him how to | 
the cutting knife. He acquired rapidly the 1 
knowledge of the details of the trade. By saving 
earnings, penny by penny, or getting somebody 
had come to this country and had some money, bu 
know a trade, into partnership, he opened a subco tr 
shop. Underbidding for the work and wading 1 hr 
from failure to failure, he has by now a pretty decents 
which has ultimately been regulated by the ur on- 
union, the bane of small shops. No doubt he had at 
opposed it, because it cut into his profit by impo 
tain rules of sanitation and hours of work at as 
wage which he had not been accustomed to pay. 

Had he been a tailor at home instead of a merch: 
would have perfected himself as an operator and acqu 
speed at one and the same kind of work, whether a pres! 


eee 


ed 


» cutting table, and 
jiw be getting a fairly 
t/ come, counting the 
,jear round — about 
)/ $3000 a year. The 
4 de is one of the best 
he country, though 
-he workingmen are 
sj: origin. The needle 
j{meommonly well or- 
e ind has its own bank 
s York City, which 
/s; under the supervi- 


js. The union has 
tor and obtained not 
Wher wages but also 
y) conditions of work- 


apinski is a small 
r, and he is going 
his brother into his 
V his brother has no 
le vill lend him a few 
fe ars to establish 


home to fit the con- 
ife in this country 
the income of 


if life 
yz to 


as has been a mer- 
But his 
for the next few 
in this country will 
ise above fifteen dol- 
veek. His sons and 
'r will be similarly employed in the needle trade at 
ng or other. They will get only very little during 
prenticeship time. They will curse and worry the 
ay, regretting that they ever came here; and com- 
ewith sprained backs and aching fingers, they will 
(kinds of grievances against their uncle and cousins 
ticed them here by tales of high earnings. They 
wt under the indignity of working in a shop as tai- 
r it must not be forgotten that among the better- 
Ws in Russia the poverty and ignorance of the 
3 proverbial. To say “tailor” is to say “‘poor 
| and ignorant.” ‘Tailor’ is a nickname 
in Russia. 
But you watch the newly arrived family 
after the backs have adjusted themselves 


fe) 


Pa 


’ The Native Sons of Chinese are Not Going Into the 


* 
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They are Here to Remain, and What They Can 
Save is Invested in What is Around Them 


to the peculiar position and angle re- 
quired by the work. The physical flexi- 
bility is accompanied also by a greater 
mental flexibility; and as new English 
words begin to creep into their Yiddish, 
and the greenhorn stage is being slowly 
passed, Mr. Lapidus, the brother of Mr. 
Lapinski, will begin to find qualities in 
America and also to inquire as to the 
cost of production, and find out where 
one can get work. 

He has noticed that his brother is not 
much of a practical tailor, although he 
knows everything about the trade, much 
better than the tailors working at it. He 
will stop cursing and worrying, and so 
will his children. They will begin to pay 
a little closer attention to everything 
they do. Ambition will enter into their 
daily labor. Within a short time one of 
the sons will learn the cutting 
trade; another will learn some other 
branch of the industry; the daugh- 
ter will go to a designing school at 
Oe: night; and the youngest boy, four- 

Z teen, Moishe, who calls himself 
Moe now, going to high school, is 
as rapidly forgetting Yiddish as he 
is acquiring English; and it is un- 
derstood that he is going to be a 
lawyer—a lawyer, because Jews 
were not allowed to practice law 
back home in Russia. Before very 
long they have moved out from the 
dingy hole in which their 
cousin has placed them to 
live, and into better quar- 
ters. From 
somewhere 
down on the overcrowded East 
Side, where they have lived with 
the stench of the garbage in tn 
their noses and the piles of rubbish f < 
from the pushcarts strewn 
over the whole street 
through the night, giving 
out a putrid smell of 


Laundry Business; They 
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decayed fruit and vegetables that ferment in the heat and 
the humidity of the night, the Lapiduses will go to the 
Bronx. 

Another year and Mr. Lapidus is the owner of a sweat- 
shop. Newcomers will make their first stage in this coun- 
try in his shop, working at ridiculously low wages; while 
their wives, carrying bundles of pants and coats to finish at 
home, will help eke out the bare existence of newly arrived 
immigrants. You may be certain that Mr. Lapidus is not 
going to pay better wages than he received himself for 
that sort of work. Besides, he is underbidding his own 
brother now. 

And as"Mr. Lapidus is a merchant, in another few years 
he will have reached just one degree below his brother. For 
this must not be forgotten—that the great needle industry 
developed here by the Russian Jews has been developed 
not by professional tailors who have come to this country 
but by people with the ability and training of merchants at 
home, who have temporarily gone into the needle trade 
because it happened to be the first occupation that pre- 
sented itself. 


When Greek Meets Greek 


UT let us leave the Lapidus and Lapinski families for 
a while. They are on the fair road to be an active part 
in the needle industry. 

Suppose the newly arrived group under scrutiny is 
Greek. The chances are twenty to one that there will be 
no women in the party, and the chances are forty to one 
that there will hardly be a single member of the group 
above thirty. The newcomers have relatives here, who 
most probably have furnished the money for their passage 
and who are engaged in one of the few trades which the 
Greeks in this country follow. The rich relative 
is probably engaged either in the restaurant busi- 
ness, the fruit business or the shoe-shining busi- 

ness. He may also be a grocery- 

man or a banker. But the Greek 

grocers and bankers are so few 

that we can safely leave them out, 

. there being not one chance in a 

eg ii hundred that the newcomers will 
have such a relative. 

\ The relative, Mr. Panopoulos, 
will take a newcomer in hand, be 
he brother or cousin or nephew, 

and put him to 


work immedi- 
~ ately in his own 
place. He would 


not have had him 
come unless he 
had such work 


(Continued on 
Page 197) 
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at the hitching post in front of Led- 

better’s dry-goods store, cramping 
the wheel on Chet Howie’s side, so that by 
the time he had scrambled 
down over it and reached the 
sidewalk Hattie had already 
knotted the tie strap in the 
rusty ring. She slipped the 
end of the strap through 
the loop and tested the knot 
before she spoke, and Chet 
waited, his big hands in his 
pockets. She turned and re- 
garded him thoughtfully, 
her lips curving in a smile 
of serene affection. 

“T’ve got ever so much to 
do in here at Ledbetter’s, 
Chester, and you can’t come 
in with me, of course.”’ The 
color in her clear cheeks 
deepened a little. ‘When 
you’ve tended to your mar- 
keting, you’d better go down 
to Snyder’s and see if he’s 
got your suit ready. I’ll 
meet you there as soon as I 
possibly can.” 

“No hurry,” said Chet. 
“‘Snyder’ll be fussing and 
fretting over that suit for 
the best part of half an hour 
anyhow. You take your 
time, Hattie.” 

He would have moved 
away, but her hand on his 
sleeve restrained him. 

“Don’t let him try on the 
coat before I get there. I 
want to be sure that he’s got 
the collar right this time.” 

“Allright,’’ Chet nodded, 
and shambled down the 
street, keeping to the 
shadow of the awnings that 
overhung the shop windows. 
There was only one cus- 
tomer before him in the gro- 
cery, a woman in whose 
behalf Del Yoakum’s gar- 
tered arm toiled at the spin- 
ning flywheel of the coffee 
grinder, filling the store with 
a cheerful crunching noise 
and adding to its blended 
smells a fresh and dominat- 
ing exhalation at which 
Chet’s nostrils widened hun- 
grily. 

“Smells first-rate, don’t 
it?” Del, deftly emptying 
the scoop into a paper sack, 
addressed him over the 
shoulder of the customer. 
“Just got it in fresh from 
the roaster. Cheap too. 
Thutty cents. Better leave 
me grind you up a pound or 
two.”’ Chet shook his head. 

“Don’t use it. Got a no- 
tion it keeps me awake 
nights.”’ He sniffed again. “Smells nice, though, sure 
enough.” He gave his order and leaned against the candy 
show case while Del put it up. 

“Guess you’re most done buying your own groceries,” 
said Yoakum. ‘‘ Wedding’s this coming week, ain’t it?”’ 

“This coming week?” Chet’s head lifted with a jerk. 
“This—why, that’s right! So ’tis! Thursday night—week 
from tomorrow!” 

Yoakum chuckled. “Just struck you it was that close? 
Don’t blame you a mite! Bet a week from tomorrow looks 
a year off, from where you’re standing.” He straightened 
slowly above the cracker barrel, sucking in his breath audi- 
bly between his teeth. ‘‘Sight luckier’n you deserve, Chet. 
Always liked you, I have, but I’m telling you straight out 
you ain’t half good enough for the girl you’re getting.” 

“Know it,” said Chet. “I’m dogged if I can make out 
what she can see in me.” 

“Prettiest girl ever I seen,’’ said Yoakum, ‘‘and smart’s 
they make ’em too. Been waiting on her ever since she was 


ATTIE stopped the bay colt neatly 


big enough to see over that there counter and’’—he 
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“‘More’n I Deserve,’? He Mumbled; ‘‘Sight More’? 


hesitated and went on—‘“‘and you get to know a sight 
about folks, trading with ’em regular.’”’ He wagged his head. 
“No, sir, they don’t make ’em any smarter’n Hattie—nor 
any luckier’n you, Chet.”’ 

“Much obliged,”’ said Chet. 

He carried his parcels out to the buggy and stowed them 
in the covered space behind the seat. Doctor Pray the vet- 
erinary stood inspecting the bay colt as Chet came around 
from behind the rig. 

“Nice colt, Chet. When’d you get it?’ 

“Tt’s Hattie’s.. Bought it over in Avon last week.” 

“Thought so,’’ Pray nodded. “‘Always had a first-rate 
eye for a horse, Hattie did.” He nudged a jocular, felici- 
tating elbow into Chet’s ribs. ‘Lucky dog!” 

“Guess that’s right.”” Chet moved away. Several people 
stopped him before he reached Snyder’s to proffer con- 
gratulations, and the fat little German tailor beamed benev- 
olently at him as he entered. The suit would be ready to 
try on in heff a hour, positive. Snyder beguiled the interval 
with eloquent speech, and Chet, studying the flyspecked 
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fashion plates, nodded acquiescen, 
thusiastic comments on his fortun 

“That’s right,” he said present! 
back in a minute. Forgot someth 

He went out, th 
door flapping behi 
Across the road, w 
long porch of the Li 
House lay in g 
shadow, half a doze 
fellows lounged be 
swinging door of - 
One of them hailed 
he crossed the el 
dust, submitting t 
slaps between thes! 
and grinning unde 
tional pleasantry. 

“Everybody insi 
nounced Gid Wyat 
first one’s on me!” 

“Can’t, Gide 
sisted the urge of 
hand against his s 
blade. ‘You know 
drink, and anyhow 
go back to Snyde 
try on a suit.” 

“Guess one dri 
going to spoil your 

Gid thrust migh’ 
the surge of the grc 
ried Chet past the s 
door. 

Tim Murphy, } 
shirt-sleeved elbows 
bar, vetoed Gid’s 1 
announcement of g 
intention. 

“On you, nit! A 
a good scout like Ch 
the big chance the 
sets’em up.” Hest 
out a damp hand tc 
and strung a row of 
glasses along the edg 
bar with the other. " 
of the bottle thum 
emphasis. 

“Much obliged, T 
I got to get back » 
der’s. Honest, I — 

“Say when!” Th 
tilted and the | 
brimmed in the litt 
before him. 

Chet glanced abo 
hesitated, surrender 
emptied the glass at 
to the vociferous al 
of the rest. q 

“Much obliged. — 
get back oo 

They shouldered k 
ously back to the bar 
ing as if he had ere 
good joke. Gid Wy. 
ver dollar rang on fl 
and somebody filled 
glass again. = 

‘Honest, boys, I 
be getting back.” 

Ally Calder’s thin tenor answered him. The 
jingled on the shelf as the others joined in: 


“‘Here’s to Howie, he’s true blue; 
He’s a drunkard through and through; ; 
He’s the man the people all say 
If you want to go to heaven just go the other way 


” 


“Honest, boys 

“Drink!” roared the chorus. ‘‘Chk-a-chk-a-chk-o 

“T got to get back ——”’ | 

“Drink!” Chet lifted the glass and gulped as t 
peated the comical imitation of a true-blue dru 
He coughed and Gid pounded him boisterously b 
the shoulders. Somebody else slapped silver on the 

Presently, in a pause between stanzas, he strug 
the affectionate restraint of arms that lay across his 
ders. A sound of approaching wheels, of brisk, 8! 
hoof beats came past the swinging door. } 

“Got ge’ back,”’ he announced earnestly. ‘‘Show 
wedd’n’ suit. Prince Albert.” 
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2 door and looked out cautiously, returning in 

't Chet’s laborious advance. 

Shet. You can’t go out there now.” 

’ Chet groped for an elusive table edge. 
);,” said Gid—‘“‘ Hattie. Gee, why didn’t you say 
;)town? You dassent leave her see you like this.” 
1’ said Chet again. 
) Because she’ll know you been drinking, that’s 
3)t it off in a jiffy if she sees you this way.” 
3) off?” Chet swayed on his heels. ‘“‘Can’t bus’ it 
-|Wedd’n’ zis comin’ week.”’ 

matter,” snapped Gid. ‘‘She’d bust it off if you 
yup the aisle if she seen you now. Gee ——” 
tabled backward, clawing at the air as Chet’s sud- 
4rd lurch threw him off his balance. Chet was 
ying door before he could reach him. Gid sprang 
1 but stopped as he realized that the mischief had 
. Across the street, Hattie Marsh stood motion- 
.the bright new buggy, watching Chet wavering 
|r through the dust. He was singing: 


| 
, that?’”’ Gid Wyatt sobered instantly. He tip- 
: 
: 
i 
iy 


‘—— drink un-til to-o-mor-row! 
| For to-o-morr’l be-e another wed-din’ day 


+Marsh’s head went up. Without haste, without 
‘any other sign that she saw or heard, she stepped 
Maer and lifted the reins. The colt’s hoofs putt- 
iftly in the dust as the wheels spun away. Chet 
ae middle of the road, swaying a little. Gid went 
}a, seized his arm. 

¢one you, Chet, didn’t I tell you + 

‘yung about. ‘‘Guess you done it, Gid. Busted it 
fas you said you would. Busted it off ——” 

| Gid was injured. ‘‘How’d I know a coupla 
/go to your head that way? How’d I know she 
im? Darn sorry it happened, 0’ course, but don’t 
aming it on me!” 

/d it off,” said Chet again. He freed his arm. 
} walk home too.”’ He plodded serenely on down 
e of the road, his lifted voice reiterating the belief 
rrow would be another wedding day. 
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.D of keeping on past the end of the drive the 
It swerved into it. Chet Howie stood still in the 


‘r of the woodhouse, his shoulders drooping as 
wisted the reins about the socketed whip and 


| 
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as 


“‘Looks Like it Wasn’t Only Just Coming Out on Me, Sort of,'’’ He Suid 


stepped out to the top of the retaining wall. He came 
toward her apprehensively, a whipped-dog look about his 
swollen eyes, but there was no anger in her greeting; her 
voice was gravely sweet and cool, and if her smile had a 
touch of sadness it was still kind. They faced each other 
in silence for a moment. 

“T brought over your groceries. I was so hurt and angry 
last night that I forgot all about them.” 

“Had a right to, Hattie. Didn’t figure you’d ever speak 
to me again, way I acted.” 

She shook her head and the smile tightened a little at 
the corners of her mouth. “‘ You ought to know me better. 
Of course I was angry at first, but you might have known 
that I’d be fair, Ghester.”’ 

She rested a hand on his sleeve. It was a beautiful hand, 
for a farm girl, strong and big, of course, and reddened, but 
still lovely. 

‘As soon as I could think it over I saw how it must have 
happened. I know it wasn’t all your fault.” Her smile 
straightened. ‘‘Those men talked you into it, of course— 
that worthless Gid Wyatt would think it was a fine joke to 
play on us both. And that Tim Murphy ” She drew 
in her breath and her fingers tightened about Chet’s arm. 
“Besides, there’s your father ——” 

“Never figured it run in the blood,’”’ said Chet gloomily, 
“but I guess maybe it does. Pa he didn’t use liquor regu- 
lar. Only had a spell every so often, same as I had yester- 
day. Guess maybe it’s going to be the same with me.” 

“Tt isn’t either!”? Hattie spoke positively. ‘‘You’re 
twenty-three years old and you never touched a drop of 
liquor till yesterday, did you? And you’ve only been run- 
ning the place three years, and just see what you’ve done 
with it!”? She moved her round arm in an inclusive gesture 
at the neat bit of lawn, the shining paint of the house, the 
decent order of the barns across the lane, the long clean 
rows of corn in the field beyond the new wire fence. ‘‘ No- 
body could have worked harder than you have, Chester, 
nor steadier.”’ 

He moved his head in gingerly sidewise gesture. 

“Tooks like it wasn’t only just coming out on me, sort 
of,’’ he said. ‘‘Guess it runs in the blood, Hattie, same as 
folks claim.”’ 

“T don’t believe it, Chester. Maybe you did heir a 
hankering to drink, but you aren’t the kind to knuckle 
under to it.. Takes a slipshod, shiftless man to do that, and 
you aren’t shiftless. There isn’t a better run farm in the 
Glen than yours.” 
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Again she performed the sweeping gesture. Following it, 
her gaze came to rest on Chet’s team, grazing leisurely in 
the pasture beside the brook. Her face changed, a little of 
its conviction vanishing. 

“T thought you were going to haul that gravel for the 
road this morning.” 

There was doubt in her voice. Chet’s shoulders drooped. 

““Didn’t seem to have the spunk to do it. That was how 
pa was, when he was getting over one of his spells—used to 
leave the farm work slide till he felt good again.” 

Hattie said nothing for a moment. Her lips pressed to- 
gether and.the toe of her shoe tapped softly in the path. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what your father used to do,”’ she said 
slowly. .“‘You’re not like him. You’ve got backbone—or 
at least I’ve always thought you had. Besides, you’’—she 
flushed a little—‘‘you’ve got something to work for, 
haven’t you? You don’t expect me to marry a man 
who ——” 

Chet’s mournful eyes twisted up at her. 

“Figured that was all busted off,’ he said. ‘Ain’t it, 
Hattie?’’ She hesitated. 

“T came over here to tell you I’d overlook—yesterday. 
But now I don’t know. I’ve got to be sure, and I’m not, the 
way you talk.” 

“Don’t blame you.” He touched his temples cautiously. 
“‘Guess I’m no good, Hattie. Serves me right if you bust 
it off.” 

“Wait! I’m trying to think.”’ She meditated briefly, her 
eyes narrowed. “I’ve got to be sure,’’ she said again. “See 
here, Chester, we’ll wait a while and see whether you're 
going.to knuckle under to this hankering. A year ought to 
tell. Yes, we’ll wait a year, and then if you haven’t given 
in to it again, I’ll feel that I can count on you, I guess.” 

““Tt’s—it’s a sight more’n I deserve,” said Chet. 

“We'll know whether you deserve it—in a year,” said 
Hattie briskly. ‘‘ Maybe it’s just as well to wait a while 
anyway. You’ll have plenty of time now to build on that 
milk room, ‘so that I won’t have to keep house without it. 
I should think -you could tend to it this fall. Jud Warner’s 
got some cull lumber that would do first-rate, and he’ll let 
you have it cheap. I spoke to him about it.’’ She straight- 
ened her shoulders. “‘Come and get your groceries out of 
the buggy. We’ve wasted the best part of the morning, be- 
tween us, as it is.” 

“Tt’s—it’s a sight more’n I deserve,” said Chet again. 
“Nobody’d blame you a mite if you busted it off.” 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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immortality. Their falsity may be proved over and 

over again, but they endure. One of the most per- 
sistent is the average urbanite’s belief that he is immiune to 
fraud, and to this article of faith are attached subsidiary 
and immensely permanent convictions. 

The normal city dweller is sure that, given cash and op- 
portunity, he can play the stock market and win. Hence 
the bucket shop. The everyday citizen is positive also that 
somewhere there are feed pipes of infallible information, 
which if he could tap them would enable him to make a 
fortune through betting on horse races. Therefore the 
wire-tapping game and the pool-room swindles flourish. 
These and the bucket-shop swindle are the classics, the 
hardy perennials of slickerdom. So they will remain until 
static human illusions change. 

At present there is no’sign of such alteration. Argu- 
ment, invocation of the laws of chance and probability, 
newspaper stories of the disasters which have overtaken 
others who have cherished the same ideas, have no effect 
upon the beliefs of the average urbanite. In the face of 
refutation, he merely hugs his convictions tighter and 
waits fervently for the chance to prove they are right. 

Eventually, the average urbanite meets an ingratiating 
fellow citizen who boasts possession of the unbreakable 
system for beating the races and offers out of the goodness 
of his heart to share it. This system, as explained by the 
swindler, may be technically honest as far as the sucker’s 
part therein is concerned. It may consist in reports the 
slicker is supposed to receive—dope from the stables or 
confidential information on the result of early morning 
clockings. 

On the other hand, the swindler’s come-on story may 
include such immoral, not to say impossible, methods as 
tapping telegraph wires so that the results of a race may be 
obtained before news that it has started has been received 
in a pool room. In either case, the average city dweller 
hesitates but little. After he has tested the system by plac- 
ing two or three small bets through his swindling friend and 
winning.on each, there is no room for doubt in his ingenu- 
ous spirit. He is hooked and as good as landed. 
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When the Swindled Ask for More 


Wises his new-found friend imparts the information 
that the best thing of the season is to be sprung in the 
third race at Saratoga, the dupe gathers together all his 
available funds and goes off cheerily to the pool room for 
which the swindler is a runner, certain he is bound to make 
a killing—and accomplishes financial suicide. 

If he loses, as it is planned he shall, that is all there is to 
it. If by some freak of fortune he upsets all calculations 
and wins, the proprietor of the pool room pays him by 
check or else makes some excuse for deferring settlement 
until the next day. When the victim returns on the mor- 
row to receive his winnings or else to find out why his 
check is no good, the pool room has vanished. 
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Swindling Schemes May Inspire the Indignant 
Agriculturist to Sick Towser on Him 
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The most astonishing aspect. of this particular 
swindle is the infatuation of the swindled. Fre- 
quently, after the victim has been robbed, he will re- 
fuse steadfastly to believe it. With the persistence 
of a small boy in clinging to a belief in Santa Claus, 
the victim of the wire tapper holds 
to the conviction that he has lost 
his money only through unavoida- 
ble accident. If he can gather up 
additional funds he often returns 
and begs to be skinned again. 

““Even when 
they’ve been 
taken,”’ a detective 
mourned, ‘“‘they’ll 
come back for 
more. They’re the 
sort of hick you can 
sting twice in the é 
same place and get we 
away with it.” OG wis 

This touching Wy, Ap 
optimism of the A 
pool-room victim 
was utilized most 
skillfully by the 
Crying Kid, one of 
the most famous of 
horse-race slickers. 
When his dupe, 
having lost heavily, 
stumped in a daze 
toward the pool- A 
room door, the Kid, Stamey F 
whose advice had 
brought about this 
disaster, was not 
making his get-away with the spoils, but was following, 
looking even more woebegone than his victim. x8 

Outside the pool room, the Crying Kid opened his lach- 
rymal ducts to their utmost and gave himself over to 
lamentation. 

“T’m through!” he sobbed. ‘‘ Every nickel I had in the 
world was on that dawg’s nose. I steered you wrong, 
pardner, but I was on the level. I played him right along- 
side you. I’m gonna bump myself off, that’s what I’m 
gonna do. I can’t face the wife after this. I got just a 
quarter left in the world an’ that goes for a bottle of car- 
bolic. Good-by, old pal.” 

The heart-rending snifflings and chokings that accom- 
panied this farewell stirred the sympathies of the Crying 
Kid’s victim. In nineteen cases out of twenty he uttered 
words of comfort and cheer, gave the swindler whatever 
money remained in his pocket after his disastrous bet, and 
receiving the tear-choked gratitude of his despoiler, went 
his way. The pain of his own loss was partly assuaged by 
the conviction that-he had saved a fellow being who had 
been determined on self-destruction. 

It is not the subnormal urbanite who is the chief victim 
of the race-track game. Low mentality, as a rule, does not 
amass enough wealth to make swindling of this sort worth 
while. It is the prosperous business man, the supposedly 
canny experienced citizen, who is the chief and often the 
most willing victim. 

Last winter, in Florida, a New Yorker of considerable 
reputation and wealth met a fellow citizen upon the beach. 
Mr. Black seemed a person of more than usual culture and 
charm, and he and the New 
Yorker, whose name was not 
Blue, sampled the delights 
of a languid semitropical 
clime together. 

Sometime after their ac- 
quaintance began, Messrs. 
Black and Blue, returning to 
their hotel at the conclusion 
of the bathing hour, were 
hailed by a stranger who 
shook Mr. Black heartily by 
his reluctant hand and an- 
nounced that it was years 
since they had met. 

“Tm afraid,”’ quoth Black 
coldly, drawing away, “‘that 
you’ve mistaken me for 
someone else.” 

“Tt can’t be. Weren’t you 
Columbia ’98?” the other 
persisted. 

“T was,’ Mr. Black con- 
ceded, with no appreciable 
increase in cordiality. 
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The Slicker Goes to the § 
i Spend a Week and Some 
Cash Collected From the U 


“Then you surely remember me. I’m White- 
S. White.” r. 
“Well, bless my soul!’’ exclaimed the suddenly 
Mr, Black. ‘I am surprised! Willy White! 


these years! I want you to meet my friend M 


Josiah Blue, of New York; you’ve heard of him: 


What are you doing here, Willy?” : 
“Resting and playing the races for relaxe 
make expenses,’’ Mr. White confessed shameless 
getting dope from Havana that’s good as g 
bonds. I’m on my way to the Hiatus Club noy 
little organization I belong to—to make anot 
Be glad to have you come along as my guests, ge 
I’ve got a long shot, but it’s a cinch.” 
“T don’t play the races, old chap,’ Mr. 
austerely. ‘‘I don’t believe in betting.” 
“Well, I’m going to put down a little bet for; 
how,” his new-found classmate replied. ‘See y 
Glad to have met you, Mr. Blue.” } 
He departed in the direction of the Hiatus Clul 
and Blue walked away, the former expatiating ont 
ish uncertainty of betting on races and the mor 
Hiatus Club was nothing more or less than an | 
and aristocratic gambling room. Yet at din 
the skeptical and puritanical Black drew ou 
and displayed them to his New York friend wii 
of amusement and satisfaction. 


Dope to Catch the Dupe 


“IT\HAT wild Indian, White,” he explained, “ 
dollar bet for me. He came in a little wh 
handed me $120. Can you beat it? Says 
dope on all the horses running at Havana am 
to visit the Hiatus Club with him tomorrow. 
come along? It’s against my principles to be 
but this may be amusing.” a 
Escorted by Mr. White, Messrs. Black and 
‘the Hiatus Club the next afternoon, an unpre 
pleasant room with wide windows looking out ( 
waters of the Gulf Stream, and an aristocratic at 
air embodied in a haughty manager, who su 
White’s guests with ill-concealed suspicion 2 
even seem impressed by the renowned nam 
Blue. The visitors sipped cooling drinks 
Mr. White make his bets. Mr. Blue remarked 
that he put up no money, but merely scribbled 
his choice and gave it to the manager. 
“Oh,” White shrugged, “members of the 1 
have credit here. For one thing, restrictions 2 
that none but the highest type of sportsmen al 
for another, all of us deposit cash with the manag 
our wagers and protect the club against any V 
might get in. Mr. Blue, perhaps as my guest ye 
lay something on the filly I’m playing. She’s a sure 
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jylilled out a slip, laying fifty dollars on the horse 
wane indorsed, and won. Several times there- 
yted the club as Mr. White’s guest and each 
fiply. At last, one afternoon, while he sat in the 
, uiting for Black and White to join him, the 
| suspicious manager approached his table. 
2,” said he abruptly, “this is an unpleasant 
{| might just as well get to the point. You’ve 
g. many bets here, haven’t you?” 
lu admitted it, smiling as he thought of his win- 


x jlayed in luck so far,” the manager pursued. 

hi guaranty have we that you'll pay if you lose? 
') be offensive, but an organization like this 

ai he chances of a scandal.” 

Jiah Blue, of New York,” the other sputtered, 

, illiant carmine about the gills. 

oe: nowned name made no impression upon the 


“/ oubt it,’’ he said acidly. ‘The point I’m mak- 
aive’re accepting your bets, though you’ve de- 
s¢unds to back them. I understand you have 
pied for membership by Mr. White. Doesn’t it 
y that the first thing you should do is to put up 
t:0 insure us against loss?” 

w the indignation of Mr. White when he learned 
fiit offered his friend. It overtopped the not 
le anger of Mr. Blue. 


' Story With Only One Ending 


URAGE!”’ White swore. “By George, that 
iar deserves a bust on the nose! Of course he is 
-(b rules, but he should make exceptions in the 
_jrson like you, Mr. Blue. I’ll resign from this 
away or—wait a minute! Say, I’ve a better 
1\at. Listen, put up enough to cover your bets 
won. Then both of us will go out for blood. 
s\formation I’m getting from Havana, we can 
i. ittle ten-twenty-thirty hangout in no time. 
his upstage piker where he gets off!” 

©] later, a meek and chastened Mr. Blue returned 
Yk, where his name is held in high regard as a 
i upersophisticated business man, and told the 
t lated to a friend, an inspector of police. When 
sr as the conversation just cited the inspector 
jjnand. 
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“Look at’Em!’’ the Detective Snorted. 


Wait!’ he commanded sadly. “I know what’s coming. 
I'll finish your yarn for you. You put up the money, prob- 
ably a good big wad of it to show what an important and 
powerful guy you were. After that, something went wrong 
and you lost a couple of heavy bets and put up more to 
cover. Then on top of that the club and your friends and 
your cash all blew away together and you haven’t seen a 
trace of any of them since. Am I right?”’ 

“How did you know?” Mr. Blue gasped at this astound- 
ing exhibition of clairvoyance. 

“How did I know?” the inspector echoed scornfully. 
“‘T’d be aswell cop if I didn’t know the old pool-room game. 
This feller Black was the glad-hander. He got your confi- 
dence and introduced you to White, the come-on, who 
dragged you into the pool room. They had a wire to 
Havana and knew the result of every race before you bet 
on it. It had already been run when you laid down your 
money, every time. They knew you were rich and they 
worked you. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, falling 
for an old game like that. How much did they take you 
for?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” Josiah Blue, the well-known 
man about town, confessed. 

“Why, you poor hick!”’ the inspector commented with 
no sympathy in his tone. “Did you raise a roar about it?” 

“‘T did not,”’ Blue snapped; ‘‘and furthermore, I’m tell- 
ing you this in confidence. I wouldn’t have it get out for 
anything.” 

In the bucket shop, as well as in the pool-room game, 
the innate reluctance of the urbanite to bewail the fact that 
he has been swindled is a large factor in the survival of 
these systems. If it were not for this, and the infinite 
gullibility of the average city dweller these ancient institu- 
tions of slickerdom would have given up the ghost long ago. 

Wall Street, practically everyone in this Republic has 
been told, is a dismal and sinister cajfion, lined with lairs 
from which predatory bulls and bears rush out upon the in- 
truder and separate him from his money. Wall Street and 
Wall Street’s wiles, any New Yorker will tell you, are excel- 
lent things to avoid, beware of, to look upon with supreme 
distrust. It is frequently a precarious and uncomfortable 
place for the hard-boiled professional trader. It is, in nine 
hundred out of nine hundred and one cases, a slaughter- 
house for the lamb, the amateur who attempts to gamble in 
stocks. 

Reputable investment houses preach the ultimate trag- 
edy of dilettante speculation. Bank officials grow hoarse 
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in exhorting their fellow citizens to beware of stock gam- 
bling. Such warnings are dinned into the ears of New 
Yorkers early and late. The road to Wall Street is fenced 
in with danger signs. And day in and day out scores of 
bucket shops continue to run full blast in Wall Street and 
its environs, thanks to the urbanite’s supreme confidence 
in himself; thanks also to his refusal to utter soul-satisfying 
yells when he is trimmed. 

Two of the busiest men in the financial district are 
August Mayer and Grover Brown, headquarters detectives 
whose task it is to keep that territory free of bucket shops. 
If the average New Yorker did not bear his losses in Spar- 
tan silence, Mayer and Brown would be forced to call for 
temporary reénforcements; but thereafter the atmosphere 
of their domain would be cleaner. Unfortunately for one 
complaint a cheated speculator makes, literally hundreds 
of dupes go their way, empty of purse but stoical; stung 
but still cocksure, and dreading above all things that pub- 
licity may accompany their downfall. Hence the bucket 
shop continues to flourish and Detectives Mayer and 
Brown are compelled to dfg up their own evidence. 


A Typical Bucket-Shop Team 


HE game varies little from year to year. There is no 

need for alteration. When one system brings in thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in a never-dwindling flood, 
why trifle with the formula? Typical of the whole clan of 
bucket-shop men is a recently flourishing concern—let us 
eall it Schwing & Tuomey—which defrauded the public of 
more than $300,000 before Mayer and Brown intervened, 
and which fell, not through the complaint of any of the in- 
numerable ‘‘wise’’ New Yorkers who were swindled by it, 
but through the loud and unabashed squawk of a hick. 

Mr. Schwing came to town with a string of aliases as 
long as the pedigree of an Arabian mare, and a malodorous 
reputation, the reek of which still lingered in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and other large cities where he and his partner, 
Tuomey, alias Butler, alias Porter, alias on into infinity, 
had tarried with profit to themselves and disaster to their 
victims. 

Mr. Schwing had the foresight, Mr. Tuomey the per- 
sonality. Mr. Tuomey knew the stock market well. He 
could talk about it with great impressiveness and charm. 
He was hail fellow with all mankind. In the nomenclature 
of slickerdom, Mr. Tuomey was known as a high-pressure 
man. (Continued on Page 111) 
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realized that the California land of plenty would 

have to live up to its reputation mighty sudden or 
else mebbe lose a couple of famished field hands and a 
second-élass mascot goat by starvation. 

“Lily ain’t been nuthin’ but a pest,’’ Demmy com- 
plained. “‘Whut you lugs dat goat around wid you fo’ is 
mo’ dan I kin see.” 

“Don’t complain none bout Lily till you rides de hard- 
luck hand car clean to de end of de line. Right when you is 
plumb beat out, watch dat mascot butt you back to de 
land of prosperity.”’ 

“‘ Ain’t done much buttin’ in dat direction dis trip.” 

“Headed dat way, ain’t you?”’ 

“So you claims, Wilecat. Howeveh —— 

“Don’t howeveh me nuthin’. Usis been eatin’ 

“Dat I admits.” 

“‘Us is been sleepin’ comf’table wid dem dinin’-car boys 
eveh since us left Chicago, ain’t us?” 

“Dat I admits.” 

“You is rid in velvet, an’ here you is complainin’ like a 
boll weevil was eatin’ you.” 

“T ain’t complainin’ ’bout de immediate present, Wile- 
cat; Ise lookin’ into de future.” 

“You is lookin’ wid a mighty yaller eye. So is I lookin’ 
into de future; but ’stead of seein’ it all festoomed wid 
crape, I sees de California land a-drippin’ wid sunshine, fo’ 
meals a day, mighty social folks, an’ hardly work enough 
to tire you out so you kin enjoy yo’ rest when night time 
comes.” 

“You sees mighty big, Wilecat. De minnit you quits 
dreamin’ you realizes dat all us is got since dese west-boun’ 
railroad tickets was paid fo’ is my ol’ slip horn, yo’ measly 
li'l’ drum, two mighty poor ’quipments of clothes, an’ one 
unfragrump moth-et mascot goat whut ain’t done nuthin’ 
but make trouble eveh since us left Chicago.” 

The Wildcat had heard enough mourning. Seated be- 
side Demmy in the day coach, he turned away from his 
pessimistic companion. He reached out with his foot and 
verified the fact that his mascot goat was parked unseen be- 
neath the seat ahead; and then, leaving whatever problems 


R este west from Chicago, the Wildcat and Demmy 
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“What Do You Want to Do With This Bird — Jail Him?” 


the future might contain to Lady Luck, he devoted the next 
five seconds to falling asleep. 

“Lady Luck, here us is. If you is ridin’ some otheh 
train, us meets up wid you in Sam Framcisco.”’ 

In Oakland, Demmy suggested the advisability of pros- 
pecting around a little bit before they crossed the bay. 
Visions of a hitch with the dining-car service presented a 
temptation which he relayed to the Wildcat. Remember- 
ing various unfinished business details of various parts of 
his past, the Wildcat voted against all local prospecting. 

“Tse sot on Sam Framcisco, an’ I aims to arrive where at 
Ise sot. De cash is agile in Oakland—dat I admits, but so 
is de competition. Right afteh I et me all dem pork chops 
las’ night, Demmy, I has me a vision like de prophets of 
old. Seems like a gold angel flap hisself down right in de 
road. When I meets up wid him I axes him how was he 
thrivin’ an’ how was de folks in heaven. He tells me ——”’ 

Demmy interrupted the solemnity of revelation with a 
hard laugh. 

“You neveh seed no angel, Wilecat. I ’members de 
whole conversation. You was ’bout half asleep, an’ a real- 
estate man whut got on de train at Reno come through 
tryin’ to ’suade hired hands fo’ a sugar-beet ranch. You 
wasn’t even widin dreamin’ distance of heaven.” 

““Nemmine where I was at, Demmy. Nemmine did I see 
a angel or a real-estate man—us goes to Sam Framcisco. 
Gimme dat ferryboat ticket befo’ you loses it. Foller 
along wid me an’ Lily an’ Lady Luck an’ I guarantees you 
steady rations, store clothes an’ Sat’days free.” 

“Tse wid you, Wilecat. Demonstrate yo’ miracle.” 

In San Francisco, the Wildcat led his parade in a direct 
line to the Clover Club. 

“T figgers us kin perduce dis miracle mo’ quicker in de 
Clover Club, where all de high-flyin’ boys rallies round, dan 
any place else.” 

Within half an hour after the two wanderers had entered 
the Clover Club the predicted miracle was accomplished. 
Following the first lull in the riotous greeting which met 
the pair, the back door of the Clover Club opened and a 
resplendent individual entered in some haste. His saddle- 
colored complexion glittered with drops of perspiration, 
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and his general mien bespoke a desire for s 
self-effacement. Sighting the hurried one, 
turned to Demmy with a quick announcem 
“Dog me if it ain’t ol’ Perdue!’’ Then, | 
the wide expanse of the Clover Club, the Wi 
the newcomer: ‘‘ How is you, Perdue?” | 
An involuntary contraction of Perdue’s r 
cringing at the sound of the Wildcat’s voice, s! 
some place in the vicinity there might be son 
Perdue feared to meet. Recovering his comp 
pompous manner at the same instant, he ¢ 
room and shook hands with the Wildcat ¢ 
Uppermost in the minds of the trio at 
memories of a transaction wherein Perdue 
a worthless shoe-shine establishment to | 
Demmy, trading a glittering prospectus Tf 
hard-earned cash. 
“How is you, Perdue? How dey stackin 
wid Demmy. Us has been podners eveh si 
dat Cyclone shoe-shine place.” 
Perdue was treading on shaky groultil 7 
with a diplomatic question: ! 
“How did you boys come out wid de pli 
meant to ax, but I been so busy organ 
time.” | 
Perdue’s organizing had been along the 
paign to get out of a Southern California 
expired, and his present manner was la 
success in that enterprise. ; 
“Us done middlin’ good. Dey was som 
rep’sented, but leave bygones be bygones 
“Dat’s a good ’nough motto, pervidin’ } 
fur back,’’ Demmy interpolated. 
Perdue Grandy, towering a foot over ¥ 
Demmy, looked down at the sawed-off in 
“Whut dat?’”’ There was a threat of p 
in Perdue’s voice. 
“T ain’t said nuthin’,”” Demmy return 
was leave bygones be bygones, pervidin’ 
fur back.” 
“Ts you instigatin’ at me?” 
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t stigatin’ nuthin’ at you, Perdue; Ise cogitatin’ 
i y-dressed tradin’ nigger I knowed when I was a 
e2p’ tradin’ part of his sleepin’ time fo’ de white 
jens. Worked his way up in life as fur as Colonel 
jog pen an’ got took sudden one night wid a 
; White folks bandaged his neck wid a hemp 
{; didn’t seem to save him none.’ 
deat, sensing the trend of the conversation, 
: barrel of oil in an effort to calm the troubled 


ine dat sore-throat hist’ry, Demmy. Fo’git yo’ 
t ky home an’ see kin you give three cheers fo’ de 
jnd where at you now is.’ 
J2emaker outlined the present status and am- 
¥ imself and his partner. 
5 how it is, Perdue,’ he concluded. ‘Me an’ 
}ids here dis afternoon wid no mo’ cash dan a fish 
| tells Demmy all de way out here, does us have 
¢ neet up wid you, de chances is you needs us in 
sty gratifyin’ projeck where de money rolls in 
j bootleggin’. I tells him of all de enterprisin’ 
y, seed whut could build up fast, you is de king.” 
tt {er turned to his companion for confirmation. 
| ji whut I said, Demmy?”’ 
yning brows Demmy revised the prompted lie: 
ated somethin’ like dat. You said Perdue 
de cash an’ de otheh man got de leavin’s.’ 
ne silence followed the repetition of this 
impliment, but the Wildcat’s broadening smile 
interpretation. Here was opportunity for one 
erdue Grandy’s financial status was almost as 
| Wildcat’s, but his financial ambitions were 
e could look deeper into the future. Perdue felt 
ided cash enough for transportation at least as 
nAtlantic Coast, together with insurance money 
githere. Fitting geography to his conscience, he 
€ appreciate the broadening effect of travel in 
ds. He felt that personal profits might accrue 
n protracted residence in some obscure second- 
my where everybody didn’t speak so much 
/-etting five hundred dollars—that was the prob- 
ne was the essence of his contemplated contract 
Luck. 
met nobody in my whole life at a mo’ timely 
ecat, dan you an’ Demmy.” Improvising an 
of a central idea which had developed within 


“You Dribblin’, 


Slobberin’, 


the preceding five minutes, Perdue sketched a line of march 
which would lead a fast promoter out of a mighty awkward 
situation. ‘‘I got me a middlin’ fust-class auto’beel, an’ 
Ise been aimin’ to organize a road show fo’ de pas’ six 
months. Fact is I mentioned it to you when last us met. 
Folks likes amusement, an’ I figgers you an’ me an’ Demmy 
kin start out a mammoth minstrel troupe an’ clean up big 
in some of de middle-sized towns in California.” 

“Kain’t see three folks is so mammoth,” the Wildcat 
commented. 

“T means includin’ Lily,’”’ Perdue countered. 
mighty strong fo’ animal acks.”’ 

“Lily ain’t no finished acktress, ’less you counts de 
movin’-picture bus’ness,’”’ the Wildcat objected. ‘‘In de 
fust place, de goat ain’t been deodorized fo’ goin’ on a year, 
an’ you knows how hot it gits in dese little theatehs. 
Pussonally, I don’t objeck to Lily’s aroma; an’ Demmy is, 
you might say, a brotheh in distress; but wid a hall full of 
folks sniffin’ de breeze, dey might be a mighty big rush fo’ 
de do’ when Lily got het up.” 

“Us deodorizes Lily. I knows a dry-cleanin’ place whut 
kin refo’m Lily to where you kain’t tell him f’m altar of 
roses. Dat goat wouldn’t be nuthin’ but child’s play fo’ 
dem folks. When dey gits through playin’ wid him, not 
even a bloodhoun’ could locate de trail widout a for- 
wardin’ address.” 

“Allright, Perdue; supposin’ us gits Lily dry cleaned, den 
whut? You ain’t got nuthin’ but us three human actors 
an’ de inhuman one. Kain’t see de mammoth part yet.” 

“Us is enough. Figger out whut a congressman kin do 
single-handed in front of a audience. Den figger out how 
many us is, an’ de diff’rent combinations, all de way up to 
de grand ensemble. Fust off, dey’s de four of us single— 
dat’s four. Den dey is six combinations of us goin’ on 
double. Dat’s ten numbehs. Den dey is four combina- 
tions of triplets—dat makes a total of fo’teen separate an’ 
talented acks. Add de grand ensemble to it an’ you gits 
fifteen numbehs on yo’ program widout repeatin’ de 
make-up. You neveh seed no high-class voodville yet wid 
mo’ dan fifteen numbehs on it. Supposin’ us charges six 
bits fo’ de back seats. Dat’s only a nickel a throw fo’ each 
ack. How many folks is dey in de world whut ain’t willin’ 
to pay a nickel to see you an’ Demmy an’ Lily go through 
wid de death of Li’l’ Eva f’m Uncle Tom’s Cabin or mebbe 
De Wreck of de Hesp’rus wid Lily all wrapped up in a 
blanket, actin’ de cap’n’s daughter? Naw, suh, Wilecat, 


“Folks is 


Whited Seputcher of a Stub-:Tailed Serpent, Look Whut You is Done to de Advertisin’ Department!’’ 


Ise been in de show bus’ness a long time, off an’ on, an’ I 
knows whut de public wants.” 

Demmy, silent up to this moment, horned in with a 
counterirritant: 

“Ain’t whut de public wants so much; 
wants, Perdue.” 

To the Wildcat this statement sounded reasonable. 

“Sho’ is,’”’ he added. 

Perdue leaped at the opportunity for revealing the 
second page of his prospectus: 

“You two an’ me might jes’ as well have one mind as 
fur as de diff’rence betwixt ’em goes. Us wants good fat 
gate receipts, split equal three ways. Figger how much us 
kin take in. Take ali’l’ ol’ town where dey is five hundred 
able-bodied men in it. Front row dollah an’ a half, rest of 
de seats a dollah. Upstairs six bits—say, de seats average 
a dollah. Dat’s five hundred dollahs, an’ dem whut ain’t 
married is prob’ly got lady friends. ‘ Any way you figgers 
it, you kin add ’nother five hundred dollahs fo’ de wimmin 
folks widout countin’ de chillun. Dat’s de evenin’ puf- 
fo’mance only, an’ it amounts up to a thousan’ dollahs. 
Us puts on de same show at de matinée, an’ dey ain’t no 
sense in redoostin’ de price. Figger whut dat means—two 
thousan’ dollahs!’’ 

“Sho’ is!”” The Wildcat admitted the accuracy of the 
arithmetic. 

“Suttinly itis; an’ how many days is dey in a full week?”’ 

“Seven. Anybody knew dat.” 

“Take out one day so as to have de moral support of all 
de religious folks in de community. Dat leaves you six 
days. How muchissix days at twothousan’ dollahs apiece?”’ 

The Wildcat batted his eyes. 

“JT kain’t go dat high, ’ceptin’ to count de money when 
I has it in my hand.’’. 

The frenzied financier answered his own question: 

“Twelve thousan’ dollahs is yo’ gréss returns fo’ de 
week.” 

“Grocery? Whut you mean—grocery?”’ 

“Whut grocery? Who said anythin’ ’bout groceries?”’ 

““Ain’t you jes’ said de grocery returns? Where did it 
get on de road at?” 

Perdue Grandy devoted ten seconds to draping his 
features into an expression of pure disgust. 

‘Of all de igrump niggers I eveh seed, Wilecat, you is de 
beatin’est. Lift yo’ brains above yo’ stomach fo’ a minnit. 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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Long Lake, on Top of the Rabbit Ear Range in the Colorado Rockies 


. 


CAME home the other day from a lit- 
| tle excursion to a near-by creek with a 

nice mess of trout. Not an unusual oc- 
currence, except for onething. Thestream 
from which I caught those trout didn’t have any trout in 
it! Which, of course, sounds paradoxical. But it isn’t. 

Out in my country—the tourist portion of the Colorado 
Rockies—there’s a general exodus on the first of Septem- 
ber. All day long, and all night for that matter, the cars 
go whirling through in a ceaseless stream, heading out of 
the North Park and Middle Park countries, over Berthoud 
Pass and down into Denver for the general distribution 
homeward. Camps that have existed for weeks are 
broken. The hills become hills once more, the Forest 
Service camp sites are again nothing but pretty breaks in 
the forests, with only their innumerable yet necessary 
warning signs against this, that and the other infraction 
of sport rules, their blackened stone fireplaces and their 
newspapers and tin cans strewn about in defiance of those 
same warning signs to remind one of the camping parties 
which once thronged there; the mountains have returned 
to their serenity—and as a result the fish have returned to 
their holes. Which explains why fish can be caught in 
places where they have not existed all-summer. 

For the trout—even though he is a poor fish, with a short 
memory and with a penchant for getting caught and then 
displaying three or four harelip marks on his jaw where 
he’s been hooked before without having been taught a 
lesson—can have his moments. At 
least he loves peace and seclusion 
and doesn’t thrive on constant visits 
from fishermen, children wading in 
his favorite roosting place, mamma 
throwing the paper boxes and rub- 
bish into his favorite back swirl and 
papa shooting at a tin can set upon a 
rock in the middle of his riffle. This 
usually happens around a motor 
camp, with the result that there is a 
general fish migration without a re- 
turn until the campers themselves 
have migrated. Then the trout comes 
back, and the mountaineer, knowing 
the fact, sneaks along in the shadows, 
gently drops a fly over a promising 
swirl—and gets what he’s after. 


When Autumn Comes 


NE hears a good deal these days 

from native mountaineers about 
theunwelcome camper. But after all, 
that mountaineer doesn’t lead such 
a tough existence as far as the enjoy- 
ment of his native habitat is con- 
cerned. True that during July and 
August his fishing holes are barred to 
him for the simple reason that the fish 
have been run away by a conglomera- 
tion of everything from wading par- 
ties to childish attempts to dam the 
stream. True, too, that the road 
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which he and his fellow mountaineers have built by their 
own efforts to some remote place in the mountains be- 
comes a highway for cars which bear seemingly every 
license in the world except that of his own vicinity. Like- 
wise, the trout have disappeared from the open and 
unposted stretches of.stream, but with the coming of Sep- 
tember the mountains are his own again, and the world 
revolves upon a different and a better axis. After all, 
summer is not the time to see the mountains; yet that is 
the time which the tourist spends there. It is in the 
autumn that hills are hills, colors are colors and the world 
is good. 

For then it is that the rainbow trout strikes with a 
fierceness that he has not known in the summer months, 
and the native trout go gobbling along at the surface of the 
water, scooping in the various flies that have been stunned 
by the frost—and very amenable indeed to an artificial 
lure which resembles, at least, the real article. Of course 
the Eastern brook aren’t biting owing to the fact that their 
spawning season is approaching; but fish is fish to the 
mountaineer as long as there’s one turning handsprings 
at the end of his line. 

Then it is that one’s eyes become keener as one follows 
the trail through the quakers; the deer and elk are coming 


The Chinn’s Lake Club, Looking Down From the Continental Divide 


Courtney Ryley Cooper 


A Dead Log is a Great Aid to a Fly Caster 


down from the higher hills, drive 
altitude by the snows which alr 
begun to make their mark at ti 
The bear is in the brambles tak 
sashay about the country before cold weather d 
to hibernation. The chipmunks furnish consta 
ment with their last-minute scramble at the : 
food; a fringe of ice shows itself at the edg 
streams with the rising of the sun—and all th 
colors. Colors which the tourist does not see bec 
are things which develop after he has hurried ay 
back to the job, or to assure himself that the ch 
properly ensconced in school at the beginning of 


The Return of the Trout 


HE pure white of the snowy range, instead of 
dirty splotches of eternal snow which have | 
saddles and along the ragged flutings all summer 
ferent color of the sky, which, with cooler weat 
on an almost indescribable blue; deeper, more ult 
The red splotches of the rose pods, thick on e' 
beside the road and trail. The pines becoming | 
when viewed from the distance, the spruce shoy 
silver at their tips, while in the groves of quakir 
moves along a world of molten gold as the su 
through leaves once green, but now a mass of 
yellow, except where the red splotches serve 
phasize the general 
about and deepen the: 
Then it is, with the mo 
changed, with the mol 
silent once more except fi 
ally increasing wind wh 
down from the high co 
hint of blizzards to cc 
hill-billy steps forth to Pp 
trout streams that he hast 
and willfully neglected al 
There’s a reason. He kn¢ 
trout, disturbed for m 
back in their holes by 
of food which has gr 
ing their absence, and t 
rainbows or natives § 
very difficult task. 
places which for months 
gaining the reputation 0! 
either fishless or fished 0 
Not that fishing is what 
in the six thousand mil 
streams which form 


sand miles which canbe! 
the last ten or fifteen 
been a great deal of a 
ing lands which weren’ 
inclosing before, and as 
in painting signs which P. 
the world that ‘a man with 

(Continued on Page 


is Saturday afternoon, our 
yors, all variously engaged, 
yurpose. The nearest, once 
uarterback, now a builder, is putting in a cedar 
nods, while his black boy Tom is shoveling top 
wizzled construction engineer, who lives next, 
ne down from his sailor’s walk, from which he 
/zing at the New York 
twenty miles away 
jld glasses that once 
\ekett’s column charge 
es of Gettysburg, and 
ng his bank, not with 
Jat with wild roses. 
)mporter of velvets, six 
jalf, has been stalking 
bird, three inches and 
now turns to his job of 
4; pipe to his garden. 
iy, a miniature painter 
asickly dogwood. And 
icross the hedge is cart- 
eelbarrow a tall exotic 
d in these parts, per- 
sously, the Empress of 
not native to our wood, 
‘ering offshoot of some 
tock brought to our 
} ago by a returning sea 
nd all these little jobs 
i mducted to the accom- 
(of a Neapolitan love 
lly whistled by an Ital- 
(ar clipping the walks. 
|. s charming and agree- 
|’ course does not mat- 
¢ does is that our little 
i, which from the de- 
‘ay sound like some Mc- 
ny, is not that at all, 
jinary suburban devel- 
d the men so engaged, 
1e miniature painter is 
(mercial, are practical 
en, not only trying to 
eir homes but finding 
|'in dabbling in it, some 
ym the cares of that city whose towers rise yon- 
thorizon and to which they repair by the 7:49, 
t the 8:47 each week-day morning. 
liave an idea that that sickly dogwood, trans- 
h insufficient roots and at an unfavorable time, 
‘nd one or two of the cedars the ex-quarterback 
2 turned as brown as a rusty stove. But the 
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This European Linden Was Skidded Quer the Ground 
Three-Quarters of a Mile to its New Home on the 
Burden Estate at Syosset, Long Island, N.Y. 
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great majority of green things transplanted or grown from 
seed on our places are gloriously alive, and we ourselves 
have gathered up a little more of life through our very 
expenditure of time and energy in caring for them. 

But we are all, 
though a stage 
ahead of the 
rather ruthless 
trippers, in the 
class of duffers at 
this game of dab- 
bling in the soil. 
Still it is often 
from just suech— 
from those that 
shoot around a 
hundred and who 
would rather 
break that figure 
than be elected 
president—that 
most can be 
learned. Thetalk 
of a Sarazen or 
long Jim Barnes, 
the champions, 
may be a little too 
expert, too tech- 
nical sometimes— 
all of which alone 
gives the excuse 
for continuing 
this gossip of trees 
and planting that 
scarce can be dig- 
nified by the name 
of articles. 

Ground was 
broken for the 
first house, ours, 
only a little over 
three years ago; 
most of us then 
didn’t know what 
alkaline soils were, or acid; yet we have made amazing 
progress, I think—the husbands in knowledge of trees, the 
wives in that of flowers, as well as in the transformation of 
very bare horse-pasture plots into little kingdoms of color, 
small individual Edens on a once wild hill. 

Our information, like that of all duffers, is haphazard 
enough, but then, for that matter, even that of the 
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professional coach, the nurseryman 
whom I occasionally call in, is not all 
embracing. This junior nurseryman, 
of whom I have grown quite fond, 
tells me that there are 900 varieties of hawthorn, and I 
suspect he hardly knows the difference between the terms 
genus and species. Yet he can coax more life out of the soil 
and into a tree than many a professor in an agricultural 
college. As for me, I am proud that I can recognize that 
a tree just belongs to a family without differentiating be- 
tween the various relations. It is as much fun picking out 
a spruce or a walnut or an alder in the woods, as used to be 
the recognition in a first-night crowd of General Dawes, 
the Castles or Diamond Jim Brady, or even my friend Jim 
Corbett or Benny Leonard, at the ringside of a prize fight. 
Once, I remember, I flattered myself on calling rightly a 
certain movie actor whom I had seen but once before in the 
studio, and who, on the day in question, stood in the crowd 
at the foot of the elevated stairs. Only his back was to- 
ward me; but I recognized that back out of a million by a 
certain conformation, though it was a perfectly straight 
one. Yet observation now of the fact that spruces have 
needles all around the twig, firs on the upper side; that 
Norway maples, as they mature, tend to a globular, sugar 
maples toa pyramidal outline; that Ginkgo trees have little 
fan-shaped leaves, horse-chestnuts a fan cluster, appeals far 
more to what I hope is a pardonable and not altogether 
unwholesome vanity. 

We have even formed the habit lately of trying to name 
the trees as we ride by in our car. Try it yourself some- 
time. It is more fascinating than the popular English game 
of beaver. You need not study profound books on botany 
to become familiar with them. From illustrations in sim- 
ple books or catalogues, or perhaps through listening to 
neighbors that know naming them, you will gradually 
learn this leaf and that; the color of this trunk and the 
peculiar indentation of that one. And there is both a 
practical and a keenly poetical feeling in being able to face 
the dark multitudinous company of the woods, which at 
first seems so awe inspiring, and then one by one to recog- 
nize friends in those far-ranging ranks. 

Now to acquire a knowledge of trees and shrubs, their 
identities, habits and the care of them, and to plant your 
place artistically, it is wiser to mingle both amateur and 
professional efforts, your own and those of the nursery- 
man. 

The price of a good car will cover all his charges for 
completely planting a quarter acre; and if you do not wish 
to go as high as that, the figure for a secondhand flivver 
will secure a number of beautiful trees and shrubs which, 
properly arranged and planted, will at once beautify the 
place and give the right foundation for future planting. 
The landseape architect can go even further in securing 
artistic effects; and the more experienced have, too, a 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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Appletree Golf Club, had been 

quite a fellow in his day; and 
even now, as he verged upon sixty- 
five, any man who fancied his reso- 
lution had grown flabby would meet 
an unpleasant surprise. In his 
younger days he had sought fortune 
and adventure in uncouth and dis- 
tant places, and stories were still 
repeated, legends almost, of his 
chilled-steel nerve, his feats of dar- 
ing, his readiness in emergency. 
Even now he preferred the hazardous 
to the certain; he regarded with 
favor enterprises where the profits 
were commensurate to the risk; and 
he did not grow poorer thereby. 

One quality in men he regarded so 
highly that, in his view, it was in- 
dispensable. Without it a man was 
less than a man; and this was that 
species of grim nerve which enables 
one to be at his best when the threat 
against him is most appalling. 

All of which is necessary explana- 
tion before you can comprehend his 
attitude toward that young man who et 
was known to his friends as Ease 
Bedford. Physically, Ease was all 
the most critical might demand; his 
disposition was marvelous—too mar- 
velous, indeed—and his diplomacy 
was remarkable. A combination of 
gracious disposition and of smiling 
courtesy had earned him his name— 
these and a phrase often used by him 
when circumstances became difficult. 
He would grin and say, ‘Oh, let’s 
find a way to ease out of this mess.” 
He liked to ease out of things pleas- 
antly; and generally he found some 
method to do exactly that. Where 
President Olney would have chopped 
a way with an ax, Ease Bedford made 
an opening with honey. And it was 
no more than natural that the older 
man should hold him in suspicion. 

“All the same,’”’ said McWhinney—Olney and Weevil 
and Wills and he were loafing in the men’s lounge at the 
time—‘‘all the same, he’s a nice kid and you can’t help 
liking him.” 

“Oh, he’s kind and gentle,” said Olney. “He’d mind 
babies and remember what date birthdays came on, and 
his wife would boss him and he’d like it. But he hasn’t any 
more iron in his soul than a hundred feet of rubber hose.”’ 

“Never heard of anybody putting anything over on 
him,” said Wills. 

“He wriggles out of things,’’ Olney said; “kind of grins 
his way through. But if he came to a place where grin- 
ning wouldn’t do the job, he’d get kicked out from under 
his hat.” 

“Well,” said Weevil, “‘nobody’s ever been able to do any- 
thing about it yet. What do you figger you can pull off?” 

“Tl chase him,” said Olney. ‘‘He’s the kind of boy a 
man can chase.” 

“Um—but suppose Ruth don’t want him chased?” 

““She’ll have to want it.” 

“Her name’s Olney too,” said McWhinney. 

“Huh! What I need to turn things over to when I’m 
through is a man with a spine in his back. He’s got to bea 
fellow who can sit tight and take it and wait till the right 
minute to land his wallop. I’ve got a business that needs 
nerve, and if you dodos think I’m going to turn it over to a 
kid that they call Ease, you got another guess coming.” 

MeWhinney snorted. 

“What’s he courtin’, Olney—your business or your 
daughter?” 

“’Tain’t what he’s courting,” Olney said; ‘it’s what he 
gets with it. The business goes with Ruth sooner or later, 
and the man who gets it has got to be able to ride it. No, 
sir, ?ve stood it about long enough. He’s worn the nap off 
my furniture and sat a shiny spot on my front porch about 
as long as he’s going to. I'm about due to give that lad 
the bum’s rush.” 

“Um—where does Ruth stand?” 

“Haven’t mentioned it to her. But she stands for him— 
she stands for too dog-gone much of him.” 

“Ts she,” asked Weevil, ‘‘by any chance in love with this 
amiable youth?” 

“T don’t know and I don’t give a darn. 
thinking about is my business.” 
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“If,”? She Said, ‘‘it’s on the Level, Go as Far as Your Conscience Leads You”’ 


“And what they’re thinkin’ about,” said McWhinney, 
Beart Gace 

“He’s a smashin’ good golfer,” said Wills. 

“But what did he ever win, eh? Ever play anywhere 
that nerve was needed? I’ll say he didn’t! Doesn’t like 
tournament play. Never enters anything. Always plays 
for fun and where it don’t matter a ding whether he wins or 
loses.” 

“All the same,” 
for him.” 

“Now if he was like this McFarlane that just came 
through,” said Olney. “There was nerve for you—clear, 
clean nerve. Imagine what he had to buck in that play-off 
with Jones. Up against about the best man in the game, 
and him a rank outsider, and then coming out top dog.” 
He waggled his grizzly head and heaved himself out of his 
chair. ‘‘By cripes,” he said, “I won’t stand for him!” 

“Don’t burn your fingers,’’ advised Weevil. 

When he was gone, the three sat silent for a while, con- 
sidering. McWhinney spoke first. 

“Nerve’s all right,” he said, ‘and you never can tell 
who’s got it.” 

“And he’s a good kid,” added Weevil. 

“Also,” said Wills, “I’ve noticed those young folks, and 
if they ain’t in love with each other, then I’ll have a plain 
lemonade.” 

“Better not horn into it,”” Weevil advised. 

“Guess not,’’ McWhinney answered reluctantly. 

But the best of resolutions sometimes slice into the 
rough. It was only the next afternoon that McWhinney 
met Ruth Olney in front of the women’s locker house and 
paused. 

“Hello, Uncle Mac,” she said. 

“Howdy, honey. How’s tricks and everything?” . 

“Dubious,” she said. “Dad’s on the rampage.” 

“ase Bedford?” asked McWhinney. 

“How’d you guess?” 

“Tt’s pasted on all barns and fences.” 

“Have we been as frank and open as that? I thought 
we'd been pretty average discreet.’ 


said Weevil, “he’s a good kid and I’m 


“The top step of your porch has frayed the | 
_young man’s pants.” 

Ruth laughed, but not whole-heartedly. 

“Dad’s worked into an error of viewpoint, 
it’s his old business that’s getting married al 
being thrown in with it. I’m a kind of marriag 
go with the bride.” 

“What you goin’ to do about it?” : 

“Why, marry Ease, of course—when I get 1 

‘And what’ll your dad do about it?” 

“We'll take up that oun 
we get to it.” 

“But he’s your dad.” 

“And Ease is Ease.” 

“Don’t want to bust your 
do you?” 

“Dad’s a good dad, anmet 
There never was a finer, kin 
one. But there are things her 
2, on. He lived his life and ; 

wife and fought his fights—t 
es self. What would he do. 
- in my place?” 

“When you get rig 
it,” said McWhinne 
it’s you and your 
thinkin’ about. He 
should have a good1 

“With nerve,” R 
trifle bitterly. 

“He does set sto 
and it’s a thing to cc 

“Are you siding \ 

“T’m not sidin 
wouldn’t be so good, 
a girl like you to find 
for life to a man that 
any backbone.” 

“You think Easeh 

“T’m not thinkin’ 
sayin’. ” ; 

“Well, I’m satis/ 
Bedford suits me. I 

' announcing to you pr’ 

I’m in love with that } 

and I’m going to sl 

with him till death | 
for better or for wor 

ness and in health a 

goes with it.” 

“You would be,” 

: Whinney; “but howa 

“Uncle Mac, you don’t know him. There ist 
of cotton in him. He thinks square—and he’ 
lovable boy that ever lived. He loves 1 

“Um—lI’ve heard that love ought to wear spe 

“T’ve put on a pair and looked at him care 
Ruth. “I’ve peered through a magnif 
clearer you see him the better he looks.” 

“‘Dog-gone,”’ said McWhinney. 

“T’ve thought exactly that myself,” she said 

“But beautiful as he is to the eye and all th 
got the one needful asset? Has your young ma 

“c Yes.’ 

“How do you know?” 

“T guessed it,” she said, and made a little g 

“Dog-gone,”’ said McWhinney a second tit 

“Why the repetition? Don’t you know ar 
word?” ; 

“Have you got confidence enough in Haset 

“For everything I own in the world.” 

“TI didn’t want to mix in this,” MceWhit 
fully. E 

“Then don’t. Ease and I can row a mean: 

“And scar your dad all up—not so 
you’ll back Ease Bedford. Will you stand f 
shown up?” 

She looked him in the eye and her face was! 
and wistful, but steadfast. 

“Tf,” she said, “it’s on the level, go as f r as 
science leads you.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Give ear,’’ she said. “I’m laying a bi 
I’m betting the happiness of my life on him, 
chance to hedge, is there? If you can rig up a 
will put him over with dad, I’m behind you 
every pound I’ve got. If it’s a laboratory test 
with a basket to carry home the gold and 
whatever to take any dross. Is that clear 
you can cut loose your dog.’”’ She held out 
“You won’t see a tremble of anxiety there 

McWhinney cleared his throat. 


besics’s erengre- 


q 

ie 

] s 

eh aid presently, “I guess there won’t be any- 

ject to the kind of wife Ease is getting.” 

you, Uncle Mac—and, please, make your game 

/ bones as quickly as you can, because things are 
a bit thick around the Olney homestead for a 

Je has been chased off the porch.” 

jmy way,” said McWhinney. 

& 


| 
15 
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next Friday afternoon six men dropped into 
jn’s lounge by couples. McWhinney appeared 
Jager whom he introduced as Mr. Wilson; Wills 
‘ith young Ease Bedford; and lastly, Weevil 
sompanied by President Olney. It had the ap- 
, achance gathering; certainly nothing but acci- 
j have brought Olney and Bedford face to face 
|; period. 

ney introduced his companion all around; but 
(yersation progressed it appeared to some of 
Mr. Wilson failed quite to fit. He looked all 
ie didn’t talk the part. His manners were not 
»what they should be, and his bumptiousness 
more than irritating. 

‘he said in a pause in the talk, “bring on your 
jyou twelve strokes, McWhinney, and play you 
ole. Don’t want to take more than that away 
| He turned to the others. ‘I’m just playing 
41 MeWhinney for a work-out. Generally pick 
Boe 

said President Olney. 

layed here before. Got any real golfers?” 
play a little,’ said Wills. 

jisn’tenough. Either you play golf or you don’t. 
¢ clutter up the course for when a ninety’s the 
yan hope to get beats me. [I like to play with 


iny best for you,’”’ said MeWhinney. 

ct! But I can’t play unless I’m pushed. Ain’t 
jt to show up that we can rope in to make a 
pe 4 

ow much golf do you shoot, Mr. Wilson?” 
cil. 


| for anybody in these parts,’ said the man 


} ford sat in his chair silent, urbane, smiling, and 
ligs take their course. He objected to the 
‘it what of it? It was no business of his if Mc- 
tose to introduce a mucker. 


“You think you can trim anybody in this neck of the» 


woods?”’ Weevil asked. 

“For money, marbles or gingerbread,” said Wilson. 

“That,’’ said Wills, ‘sounds like big talk.’’ 

“T back it up,” said Wilson. ‘Bring on your man.” 

“Um—this,” said Olney, “is getting to involve the 
honor of the institution. Can’t we call somebody up to 
give Mr. Wilson a run for his money?” 

There was a moment’s reflective silence, and then 
Weevil spoke up. 

“Why call anybody up?”’ he asked. 

“ee Eh? ” ; 

“What I mean is that Bedford’s as good as we’ve got.” 

“Oh, rats!” said Ease. ‘‘ Leave me out of it!’ 

President Olney snorted. 

“You claim to play some golf, eh?’’ demanded Wilson 
directly of Ease. 

“Never advertised it much.” 

“No confidence in it, eh? Well’’—he stretched his 
arms—‘“‘if your club can’t produce a golfer, let’s go out and 
have this practice round.” 

“Base,” said Wills, ‘‘it looks to me as if it’s up to you. 
Don’t seem like we ought to let Mr. Wilson walk away 
with his line of talk, does it?” 

“Oh, what of it?’’ Ease asked. “‘ Maybe it’s so.” 

“Maybe!” Wilson became exceedingly objectionable. 
““Maybe, is it? Well, one thing about me, I got nerve to 
show my goods. If you got a doubt, just grab your bag of 
tools and come along.” 

“Now that,” said Weevil, 
lenge.” 

President Olney said nothing, but his sneering silence 
was more than eloquent. 

““Why drag me into this mess? I’m innocent. I haven’t 
shot anybody.” Ease showed no inclination to go farther 
with it. 

“But, Ease, Mr. Wilson’s made his talk. He’s apt to go 
away and make more of it. B’jing, you owe something to 
the club! I say it’s up to you.” Wills issued this pro- 
nouncement. 

Bedford got up slowly, reluctantly. 

“Well,” he said, “if you put it that way, I suppose I 
have to oblige. But I don’t care for the circumstances.” 


“sounds like a direct chal- 


“You'll care less before we get to the eighteenth,” said 
Mr. Wilson. 
“T doubt if I could,” said Ease courteously. “Shall we 


get it over, gentlemen?” 
President Olney lagged behind with McWhinney. 
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“There,” he said belligerently, ‘what'd I tell you? Had 
to force him into it. No fight in him. Bet you he busts 
wide open and shows a strip of yellow a foot wide.” 

“Maybe,” said Mac; “we'll see.” 

At the tee, Mr. Wilson continued to be objectionable. 
He sneered at Ease. 

“Well,” he said in that loud, domineering tone which 
had irritated many a , eaceful citizen to combat, “are you 
willing to back this game of yours that the citizens brag 
about?” 

Ease smiled placidly—a “boyish, charming, unruffled 
smile. 

““Well, you see,” he said, ‘I’ve never seen you play. 
I’ve no way of knowing how good you are. Looks to me 
like heavy betting would be silly.” 

“Neither have I seen you play,” countered Wilson, “‘but 
I got the nerve to back my game unsight, unseen.” 

MeWhinney whispered to Olney. “‘ Wilson’s got a basket- 
ful of the nerve you’re so wild about, but somehow Ease 
sets better on my stummick.”’ 

Ease continued to be amiable. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m in this to my ankles; might as 
well get my neck wet too. Personally, I prefer a friendly 
game for the fun of it, but this time you can name your 
preference. I'll stick around.” 

“Huh! This is one you can’t ease out of,’”’ said Wilson. 
“Make it a fifty-dollar Nassau.” 

“Fifty—fifty—fifty! Pretty large game, isn’t it?” 

“Man can’t play his best unless he’s up against some- 
thing. Me, I can’t afford to lose a hundred and fifty, so I 
have to play.” 

“Now that,” said Olney sotto voce, “‘is man’s talk.” 

“Very well,” Ease said, “I’ll try.to cling to your coat 
tails.” 

“Head or tail?” asked Weevil, tossing a coin. 

“Head,” called Mr. Wilson, and won the toss and honor. 

While he teed his ball, McWhinney sidled closer to 
President Olney. 

“‘T feel kind of responsible for Wilson,” he said. ‘‘ Maybe 
his manners ain’t so good, but I hear he can play golf. 
Want a little bet—just a kind of a patriotic bet?”’ 

“Not on Bedford,” said Olney. “I'll take the Wilson 
end of it though.” 

Ease heard the rejoinder and flushed, but gave no other 
sign. 

“Suits me either way,” said McWhinney. 
Bedford. For how much?” 

(Continued on Page 246) 


“T’ll take 


“Better Come Over to This Side So You Can See How I Make This One,’’ He Said. 


“Stand Right There and Look it Quver’’ 


than several is responsible for the maintenance in 
America of a criminals’ paradise, so also is it absurd to 
believe that there is any one cure. 

Before I set forth what I conceive the needed remedies 
are, I have endeavored to show, in the space allotted, what 
investigation discloses as to various causes for our per- 
formance of violence and lawbreaking. I have endeavored 
to show where the loopholes for the criminal were to be 
found. I have treated the subject of the police systems, 
the evil of too much goose-stepping lawmaking, the an- 
tique criminal law codes and procedure, the farcical prac- 
tices of criminal trials, bail systems, jury performances, 
suspended sentences 
and the lethargy or 
blithering sentimen- 
tality of some public 
opinion. 

Now we come to the 
facts and the problem 
of punishment—the 
subject of jails, pris- 
ons, paroles, pardons, 
punishment and ref- 
ormation. And of all 
our bad record in law 
enforcement and in 
dealing with the crim- 
inal humanely but ef- 
fectively, our at- 
tempts to punish and 
reform present the 
most grotesque failure. In that grotesque failure 
there is no feature quite so absurd as the fact, stand- 
ing up like a sore thumb, that we really do not know 
what we are trying todo. If anyone takes the pains 
to look into the subject—and the average citizen 
usually fails to do so—the first and foremost con- 
clusion must be that a silly brand of hate and silly 
driveling love are each struggling with the other to gain 
control of the convict, while good sense is far away. 

The first step toward stirring good sense is to admit at 
the beginning that our system of punishment will never 
straighten out until the people get behind the appropria- 
tions necessary to build good penal systems. I have been 
in too many penitentiaries and reformatories where the 
rats and cockroaches trace their lineage back to ante-Civil 
War days. I have received too many reports of prison 
systems unable to take care of new inmates, and have seen 
the slow law made slower by the fact that if prisoners are 
convicted there will be no place to put them. I have seen 
prison guards of a type exhibiting brutality and engaging 
in drug smuggling, because a niggardly state would not pay 
enough to good men. I have noted instances where, because 
the people made no insistence on providing for a good 
penal system, the whole business fell into the hands of 
politicians and the lobby for a prison-labor contract. 


UST as it is absurd to believe that one cause rather 


Al Prison Housing Shortage 


N THIS regard we are no doubt no worse than most other 

nations, but it is absurd for a civilized people to pro- 
vide so miserly for their penal plant and for their prison 
officers that punishment is defeated by corruption on the 
one hand and humane consideration and scientific methods 
are barred on the other hand. This becomes particularly 
ridiculous at a time when, because of the devotion of pro- 
gressive and scientific men, well-balanced institutional 
management is in the process of a development which will 
save the people dollars if the people are willing to spend 
more cents, and may tend to reduce the criminal popula- 
tion as well. The ridiculous side of inadequate prison facil- 
ities and appropri- 
ations is seen in the 
brutal, criminal- 
breeding county and 
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The Best Estimates Show That Only Less Than Twosfifths of 
Our Total Professional Criminal Population are in Jail Anyhow 


city jails with their idle and despairing inmates; it is 
seen in certain of our short-handed underpaid parole 
boards pretending to pass upon the fitness of convicts to 
return. to freedom and therefore running a kind of mill to 
grind out of penitentiaries prisoners who are about as 
safe as mad dogs; it is seen in out-dated buildings; it 
is seen in the inhumane accommodations and prison ré- 
gimes which have been the foundation upon which the 
equally bad, if not worse, sympathy, coddling and scien- 
tific buncombe have been built. Wemay as well begin at the 
bottom and say that probably not much can be done in 
real prison reform, so that we can solve the difficulty of 
making correction and punishment walk hand in hand, 
until we are ready to spend something on it. 

After that? After that, the job of the citizen who wants 
to help stop the crime tide in America is to make the senti- 
mentalists—yes, and some of the new schools of scientists, 
too—come back and put their noses on the grindstone. 
Let us separate the sincere and sound scientific experi- 
ments in prison theories and practices, in psychiatry and 
individual reformation, from those emotional phrase- 
making scientists and soft reformers who go off half-cocked. 
If given leash, these latter would shoot our whole penal 
system full of loopholes to encourage new criminal re- 
cruits. 

In punishing criminals, what are we trying to do? There 
was a time when the theory was that we were trying to 
take legal revenge. That has gone beyond recall. The 
state and its citizens do not spend much time these days 
hating the men and women behind the bars and gloating 
over the fact that they are suffering. Even the sterner 
prison wardens I have known have not been engaged much 
in wreaking revenge or hate, but have been trying to run a 
prison with good order and discipline according to their 
lights. I have found, however, that one type of reformers, 
who are called the ‘‘sob sisters’? by police and criminals 
alike, are always trying to make us believe that we have a 
simple choice. This choice, as they try to show it to us, is 
to adopt hate, revenge, merciless treatment and brutality 
or else cast aside every consideration except that of what 
is known as “‘individual treatment.’’ The sob sisters, male 
or female, would use the fact of an individual’s criminality 
to bestow upon him greater concern and favor than is 
given to the policeman who arrested him, to the honest 
man who was his victim or to the decent member of so- 
ciety who is struggling along the hard straight road. That 
is mere blithering. We are forced to no such choice. But 
if we had to take it—one thing or the other—all the evi- 
dence I have gathered would lead me to choose as the 


lesser evil the unbending 
punishment. I would choc 
simple reason that the codd 
would lead to doubling o 
population in two years an 
ing it so fast that we could 
it at all. The maudlin-me 
might be good for the crim 
a criminal; it would be; 


injustice t 

and girls y 

whe tempted, | 

mwa = that they 

aw ceive the 

indulgence 

in his path 

reduce dis 

order to a state of jelly-rot toward whi 
already gone a long way. 3 


The next theory of punishment we he 
that imprisonment gives security to the 
idea is that if John Doe is a danger tou 
be locked up. Of course that is true, bu 
as it may seem to those who are unfamili 
conditions, it is not very important. Th 
mates show that only less than two-fifths 
professional criminal population are inj, 
This small two-fifths will constantly be 
and, certainly, a third of them will leap a 
of peace, order and law the moment they 
chance. Of that number of incorrigibles, 
possible after a century’s experience to cu 
erable proportion by scientific treatme) 
cost will be great and the danger of bre 
the punishment feature of our penal syste 
to be reckoned with. } 

The two reasons given on every hand; 
ishment or incarceration of the crimina 
First, to keep him in a place where he can 
more crimes. Second, to get him in a place wl 
be reformed, remade or treated so that he wil 
release when he has taken the cure. >. 

It is bad enough to stop at this superfici 
about punishment; it is even more shocking t 
have found, that those who are having the mos 
while the back of the public is turned, are fo 
considerations except one. That one is the w 
criminal. 
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Reform Theories and Criminal F 


O ONE can object to attempts, particularly 
tific attempts, to remake bad men into good 
meninto bright men, lawbreaking menintolaw-a 
But we in America have allowed those who ar 
in that noble task to blind us or hoodwink 
absurd idea that punishment can be forgotter 
been swamped by articles, treatises, editorials, 
even songs which ask us to dedicate our police 
and our prisons to one cause. { 
Is that cause to maintain law and discipline o 
the innocent? Is it to protect the fruit as yet! 
by rot? Not at all. That cause is to maint 
to protect the criminal, to give almost exclu 
to the salvage of the rotten apples. In revi 
situation in America, I found many ama 
none so amazing as this one. All along the li 
theory and practice of punishment is b 
More than that, it is being attacked. M 
those who are undermining authority an 
not only those who because of their interest 
and treating the criminal forget everything else 
groups of a philo- ; 
sophical or racial 
flabbinesswhowould 
instinctively be glad 


b rity weakened and the organization of orderly 
i. tegrated. 
) doubts that we are drifting toward the idea 
ment and prisons are to be supported by the 
+ the benefit of the criminal, let him read the 
tises, articles, sentimentalized science and lec- 
(are submerging our good sense. In the face of 
vhich in its gravity, its violence and disregard 
most a declaration of war by the crook and the 
bipon the decent part of society, we are not only 
(hat the criminal is a sick man who deserves 
ensive, specialist treatment—to which I may 
that we should regard all our penal system as 
lely to that cause. This is arrant nonsense and 
'measure of success in curbing the increases in 
{ population. 
| however, is so strong that I have found on ey- 
ven good and sensible men giving vent to the 
| salvaging the criminal is the whole object of 


‘they say: ‘‘The law has been broken and by 
rtune we now have received a sick man, a man 
ing. Although we have not gone beyond the 
1 stage, wewill try to diagnose hiscase. Although 
i cures is slim, we will try to apply a cure. And 


‘him we have reached a summit of victory. 
1”? 


»; end, prisons are maintained 


Yelping the Potential Criminal 


1 GGERATING? Let us take from good and con- 
jus men, prominent as leaders of thought about 
|, the typical expressions of the day. A presi- 
bes association says: ‘“‘ The fundamental princi- 
em prison science is the improvement of the 
e entire penal system resting upon one single 
the protection of society. That principle 
2sthe conviction for crime and theimprisonment 
a 


‘ed is the attention of one of the ex-wardens of 
merican prison on the criminal that he writes: 
‘;ope of correction that justifies imprisonment, 
| laws are not really retaliatory or revengeful, 
‘emptive.” A grand jury in an Eastern juris- 
isreport in 1924, says: “‘The remedy commonly 
shment, which consists of imprisonment for a 
igth of time, instead of bringing about im- 
in the individual, often is responsible for turn- 
se more resentful against the Government.” 
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One of the leading American delegates to the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress in London in August, 1925, has dis- 
tributed a pamphlet in which he says, ‘‘The prison of today 
should be a school.’”’ The secretary of one of our prison- 
welfare associations goes further, saying: ‘‘The trouble at 
the base of the whole prison system is that it is adminis- 
tered as a punitive measure. It should be constructive 
and educational.”’ 

I have received a number of letters from officers of prison 
associations and various reformers of standing who believed 
that I stood against doing everything possible, sensible, 
scientific and humane to restore the criminal to a law- 
abiding spirit and, more important, to a law-abiding prac- 
tice. Ido not stand against these attempts. A little later 
I will tell why I believe other less worthy current attempts 
are mere experimental feelers, why others still are mere 
sentimental nonsense, and why many attempts at reform, 
much to everyone’s loss, fall far short of success. Sensible 
persons will not stand against the introduction of science 
and efficiency into progressive and individualized treat- 
ment of the criminal. 

But to consider that this treatment is the whole end and 
aim of criminal law, criminal prosecution and our prisons, 
is to take a position which makes us the laughingstock of 
the offenders themselves. 

I have an editorial from a newspaper that discloses 
again the idea that has swamped the country—the idea 
that prison is for the benefit of the criminal. It concerns 
the fate of a girl who, before she was sixteen, was practicing 
regularly adultery. After her conviction her one thought 
was to get even with the wife of the man she had ensnared. 
Incidentally she had shot to death another suitor who had 
called her paramour a name. 

About this girl the editorial says: ‘“‘ With only a verdict 
of manslaughter as a basis for his sentence, Judge M has 
extensive powers of discretion in sending Miss X to prison. 
That he will give her the longest term is not to be expected. 
Being a man, and a humane man, the judge will take into 
consideration her youth and her sex. It is to be re- 
gretted that there are no prisons from which she is likely 
to emerge with her faults and weakness removed. 

Other measures giving her a better chance for reformation 
can be imagined. Just at that point comes in society’s re- 
sponsibility for Miss X.”’ 

I showed this to a court officer. He was astounded. He 
said: ‘‘Why, this writer talks as if it was the Government 
which should be indicted and made to apologize to her for 
her crime. But that’s nothing! How does this girl count 
anyhow, compared toshowing four hundred thousand others 
in this city what happens when they do what she did?”’ 

This same editorial column, not many days later, said, 
“The prevalence of crime does not vary with the severity 
wit which it is punished,” which is another way of saying 
‘Let us abolish punishment altogether. It neither chas- 
tens the offender nor prevents others from imitating him.” 

This is the argument: Punishment does not abolish 
crime, therefore punishment is useless. It is exactly like 
saying rat traps have not extinguished rats, therefore let 
us do away with all traps. 

In this new school of thought—the school that considers 
that the criminal law is enacted for the salvation of the crim- 
inal—I have been able to find endless discussion of the ef- 
fect of imprisonment upon prisoners, but a total absence of 
thought or discussion of the effect of the imprisonment of 
some two hundred thousand persons in the United States 
upon the millions outside the prisons. 
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I join those who say that it would be desirable to build a 
society so economically and socially and eugenically sound 
that no one would ever want to commit a crime. But while 
that is in process I cling to the idea that we may help those 
who have not yet committed crimes and who feel the desire 
to do so by causing them to reflect, “‘I want to do it, but 
look at the cost!’’ Even the mental defectives and the 
morons are capable of seeing the connection between 
wrongdoing as a cause and punishment as an effect. 


Punishment as a Deterrent 


HAVE found that punishment as a deterrent of crime is 

understood by the police, by judges, by wardens, by 
prisoners and even by the boys who play ball on the 
sandlots. The only class which fails to draw any balance 
between the joys of crime and the sorrows of punishment 
are those who have too intense an interest in proving that 
the criminal is sick or mad, or who put their passion for 
individual reformation of wrongdoers of yesterday above 
their regard for those who may do wrong tomorrow. 

When almost the whole body of those who attempt lead- 
ership in prison reform seldom speak or write a word about 
deterring the new recruit in crime, it is refreshing to find in 
the journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology the discussion by Dean Wigmore, famous 
jurist of Northwestern University, of the Loeb-Leopold 
case. It is the best statement of good sense about punish- 
ment I have been able to find. Every citizen who is inter- 
ested in getting back some of our American law-abiding 
backbone should read it and never forget it. 

“‘The theories of the basis of penal law are all reducible 
to four—retribution, reformation, deterrence, prevention. 
But the last of the four—the preventive basis—does not 
concern the law and the courts; it concerns the general 
social measures, such as education and eugenics, which will 
eliminate or diminish the tendencies to crime; hence it is 
here immaterial. There remain the theories of retribution, 
reformation and deterrence. 

“The retribution theory was once dominant centuries 
ago. It had a theological origin, but has long been discarded. 
Probably the last writer to advocate it frankly was Thomas 
Carlyle. But nobody defends this theory any longer. 

“Why, then, does the opinion in the Loeb-Leopold case 
refer to a life sentence as ‘the severer form of retribution 
and expiation’? Those terms are discarded—and discarded 
by the very ‘progress of the criminal law’ elsewhere 
invoked in the same opinion. 

(Continued on Page 218) 
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\ é OU ain’t standing up to the preacher with 


him, fur I ain’t giving you the dare,” By Davies 


wheezed Tobias Hetteseimer in his placid, 
slightly plaintive voice. ‘“‘I ain’t leaving you 
stand up with nobody where ain’t 
got a farm by him.” 

Tobias rocked upon his porch and 
enjoyed his asthma and his wooden 
leg. In his off moments he adjudged 
the affairs of the neighborhood, in- 
cluding those of his daughter Esther. 
Nor had he ever been known after he 
had once snapped a suspender strap, 
to reverse a decision. He snapped 
the suspender now, slanted a glance 
at Esther as she sat upon the porch 
step, and committed delicate decap- 
itation upon a fly with the edge of his 
palm-leaf fan. 

Esther did not reply at once. She 
was a slender girl in dark tones; even 
her blue eyes seemed darker than they 
really were, dark fringed under the 
shining wreaths of her black hair. 
When one looked at them one was 
conscious of their black pupils which 
widened and narrowed under even 
slight stress. They widened now as 
they held steadily to the far distance, 
and she said slowly: 

“‘T ain’t asking fur dare to stand 
up before the pulpit with nobody. I 
ain’t fur passing my promise, even, 
without your yes on it. All I am ask- 
ing is the dare fur him to set on the 
porch.”’ She pressed her hand hard 
against her throat. “It is now won- 
derful that all them others kin set 
and he has got to be shoved off like he 
wasn’t decent, just because he ain’t 
got him a farm yet.” 

“That ain’t the reason fur why.” 
Tobias shrewdly stalked another fly. 
“Will you tell me oncet what fur 
Litwiller ain’t gotafarm by him? No; 
they ain’t natured to stand up under 
nothing. Look oncet. You see that 
wagon standing? It reads onto it, 
‘Capa-citty six thousand pounds,’ 
ain’t? What do you anyhow conceit 
would happen it if a body put seven 
thousand, eight thousand pounds onto 
it? It would bust down, heh, or either 
it would go sideways crooked. And 
what would be the reason fur? Be- 
cause it’s a six-thousand-pound 
wagon, and it ain’t no more.” 

The girl sprang from the step. With 
a passionate gesture she thrust her 
hands backward, palms out, as though 
defending someone behind her. 

“You would say insults at him, 
then? Just because his father —— 
You mean he couldn’t stand up under 
a farm if he gets him one—when he gets him one!’’ Her face 
seemed paler than it really was, so black her eyes were now. 
“Now this I tell you and you kin take it fur true. He will 
get him a farm and he will hold onto it too. And when he 
does ———”’ 

““When he does, yes, when he does,’’ Hetteseimer 
snapped the suspender, ‘“‘when he shows me the deed fur 
a middling farm—signed off to him, mind—I will give him 
darst to set onto my porch and not otherwise until. It is 
wagons and wagons yet, and they have got fur to prove 
me the load they kin pack, till they come hanging at my 
porch. Fur I ain’t furgitting to remember where the porch 
is on the road to the pulpit a’ready.’”’ He squinted toward 
the gate as the latch clicked. ‘‘Who would that be now? 
David Reist? But what would he be letting his plowing 
fur, behind noon this way? That ain’t usual. Ha! David 
Reist now. That’s a horse of a different stripes. A hunert 
acres that boy has got it and thirty-five more he thinks to 
add to it a’ready.”’ 

The girl made swiftly for the door. In her kitchen she 
said bitterly, ‘‘ Yes, that’s somepun else. That’s—money.” 

Nevertheless, she herself went toward David Reist’s 
farm in the early twilight. She went against her will, but 
with all her heart, toward the old elm upon the slope ad- 
joining his land. A figure stood beneath it and she laughed 
a little aloud. She had thought she would be first tonight. 

But it was not Ernest Litwiller, but David Reist who 
stepped out eagerly. 
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“Oh, But I Have Glad fur You, David! I Have Glad fur You”’ 


“Was it you then, Esther? Coming fur to see my new 
land, mebbe?”’ 

His tone was joyous; his tall frame, all angles, jerked 
with the awkward abandon of a jointed toy in playful 
hands. Even the copper-brown lock which tumbled over 
his freckled forehead was angular rather than curly. 

Kisther had stopped, but she now came on, the flush of 
disappointment which had blown across her cheeks fading 
to her usual cream pallor. 

“Your new land?” she parried. 

“Then your pop ain't telling you? But, to be sure, my 
new land. This thirty-five-acre piece I was wanting al- 
ways. And now I got it. Now I got it just when the talk 
ower the oil is getting excitable. You heard a’ready about 
the oil wells ower?” He gestured indefinitely toward the 
region over the hills behind them. Esther nodded. 

“This here thirty-five is in the antecline or what they 
callit. Yes, if it ain’t! It goes kitterin’ acrost here. I been 
studying about it out of the books fur long a’ready. But 
the old man where owned it says it makes a laugh fur him 
to think of oil running up the hill and then down agin; and 
he says still where it ain’t ever usual in his family fur to 
strike oil, so he ain’t striking it neither. Well, so far forth 
as that goes, mebbe I ain’t finding the oil. But I got it fur 
a bargain and it’s good land, Esther. It lays pretty. It lays 
pretty.” : 

“You have luck always,” observed Esther listlessly, and 
stole a glance over her shoulder. 
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“Luck then, do you name it?” | 


Reistslowly. Helooked from her tot 
board of his fields below them, and 


when I’ve scrinched and } 
worked fur to buy me this j 
my! The hard! And nowy) 
even glad fur me, Esther,’ 
Esther took a quick 
arms wide in swift repenti 
“Oh, but I have glacf 
David! I have glad fur y4 
more money you want—ilt 
land you want—I have gle 
have got it. I want fur eyy 
have what they feel fur hi 
He looked at her ey) 
earnestly upon him, he lo 
clean young line of her 
lips softly tremulous in th) 
tary surrender to him. Aj. 
at her lips, his own eyes se 
from red-brown to red; locy 
lips, his own arms, gaunt i 
moved toward her—b 
moved, straitened by the li 
cords which beat beneath \¢ 
his shirt; looking at her 
peated breathlessly, “You 
tohave what I want? Itait 
want. Itain’t land I want. 
The whipcords broke. 4 
were gaunt and empty 
His mouth had crashed ; 
tremble of her lips. 
Only once, and he had b. 
her. Only once, and he 1 
up his arm and zigzagged 
against the tree. He looks 
a sort of helpless daze ¢: 
small living thing which | 
wittingly crushed. ah 
She had not cried out 0) 
She stood where he hail 
making a little moaning ju 
pressing her palm against 2 
If she had reproached hii] 
have borne it better. His 
flung his ungainly length) 
ground. His hands pawed | 


her sight. i 
She looked at him as as 
straction, her thoughts stil) 
the enormity which had 
rather than with the perso} 
doneit. Shesat down uponw 
and her fingers found herp 
“It was my first one, 
“and you took it!” 
The horror-stricken 
the pronoun stung h 
upright and flung a clo 
“What did you tell me I could have what 
You knew what I wanted. I’ve told you 
ain’t 1? Then what did you say it fur? You 
want this land fur. You know why I say it l 
lays pretty fur a house. Fur a’’—he drew a 
ing breath—‘‘a home, Esther; a home.” Hi 
averted face and his words went mad agai 
what have I done? What have I done? 
won't be leaving me see you no more! I can 
Ksther! I can’t stand that. What kin I do 
anything to pay you fur it, Esther—anythi 
She looked at him, not in anger, but in 
wonder. ‘“‘You’ve took what I been saving 
somebody else.”’ Involuntarily her glance went 
valley and she got quickly to her feet. “You 
now,” she implored breathlessly. fi 
David Reist sprang up. “‘ You send me 0 
send me off fur what I done? No, no! You 
me like that. You got to leave me see you—I ¢ 
ing without seeing you. You got to leave med 


and he saw what she saw. He looked from hert 
which had emerged from the shadow of his I 
valley below and back to her again. ‘‘Is that }) 
with you, Esther? Not—Litwiller!” i 

It was she who spoke quickly then. ‘And # 
Her chin flung high; again she thrust her } 
sionately behind her back, palms out, as tho 
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*Why not, I ask you? But you are like all the 
g him fur his family. But he ain’t ever done 
you done, now that I tell you. You—faulting 
where took to yourself what was belonging to 


sly, as though scarcely crediting his tongue. 
, it was she who was uppermost in his think- 
; face had crept a grave and tender concern 
yuaintly paternal, considering that he had 
syears than she. ‘It ain’t his family, Esther. 
(cked himself, folded his arms and frowned 
n itation upon the young man who was striding 
s\ng cornfield—“‘well, mebbe it was anyhow. 

‘his, Esther. In some families it’s a thin streak 
l 


yy cut him back a step. 
om him? I—took from Litwiller?’’ he re- 


n 


thin streak. And you seem to feel it at some 
ain’t putting out nothing against Ernie. He’s 
uine since he lost his job standing in the store 
wked good. Yes, that I must give him. But— 
Your pop ain’t ever giving you darst fur to 
tl: Litwiller, Esther.” 
jing me dare,” she retorted in cold triumph, 
vith her habitual candor, ‘‘when he gits him 
igiade an unconscious gesture of dismissal and 
o; him. 
arm. Who would be leaving him have a farm? 
nothing—no credit even. It could be ten years, 
; fifteen, more like. And you would waste 
rould be waiting fur him that long, Esther?”’ 
iothing. Apparently she had forgotten him. 
‘was bending toward the young figure at the 
ope as she answered his eager hail. 
Fst gashed a thumb across his breast. 
: now. For one minute you listen on me. I 
0 


‘thing. Yes, I tell you something. Then I go.” 
| swift glance over his new land, then turned 
si cing his head and his shoulders. as though to 
f. He told her abruptly what he had to say 
from her, struck off across the ridge. 

nter him, uttering incoherencies of protest and 
. Te paused just once and flung his long arm 
y oward the slope upon which he had hoped to 
oT 
n'nothing,”’ his lips wrung into a smile. “If 
e I’ll get to see you.” 


She told the boy who came panting up the slope, told 
him in a laughing tumble of words. If she had not laughed, 
she might have cried. He was a beautiful thing as he stood 
there, listening in the rose-lavender of the afterglow. Some 
far strain—Semitic perhaps—had drawn his features thin 
and fine; his hair sprang in dark sheen from a pale fore- 
head; his slightly curved nose was dented like the nostrils 
of a race horse; his lips were definitely molded. But best 
of all, Esther loved the dimple which flashed and flashed 
again as he drew her down beside him upon the slope, that 
dimple which seemed as out of place in his slender cheek 
as he himself, the whole of him, seemed out of place in that 
rugged community. He had never looked so beautiful to 
her before, now that she had just parted from David 
Reist. Holding her hand tightly, he gazed with her into 
their future, drawn for them so incredibly nearer by the 
thing Reist had promised. 

“And to think!” repeated the girl. ‘He will leave you 
have it fur just only what he give fur it hisself. And you’re 
to pay fur it out of the crops. The easy yet! And he 
wanted it so fur hisself. He did want it so, Ernie. We 
mustn’t ever go furgitting that.” 

“Then why is he letting it to me?’’ demanded the boy. 
“Tt’s someping ain’t plain to see here. He ain’t such a 
friend to me that he would be throwing me the profits off, 
no, not anybody so smart on the make like what Reist is.”’ 
He drew from her, frowning. ‘“‘It must be you then, Esther. 
And what was it I am hearing him say whiles he was giving 
you good-by, ‘If you’re there, I’ll be seeing you!’”’ His 
voice had gone sharp and thin. ‘““Heh! What’s that now? 
‘T’ll be seeing you’!”’ 

She covered her ears with her palms, half sadly, half 
banteringly, buying for herself a moment in which to think. 

“Tf he was wanting me like you say and I was wanting 
him, why ain’t I marrying with him then?” she parried. 
“And—seeing me. To be sure, he would be seeing me. He 
couldn’t otherwise help fur it if I was here on the hill set- 
ting.” 

“With me, Esther! With me!’’ His breath fell hot upon 
her cheek as he flung himself again beside her. ‘“‘Now you 
will be passing me your promise. Say you will be marrying 
with me. Next week! Tomorrow! Now I have got mea 
farm, your pop won’t give us no.” 

Esther playfully pushed him with her palms. 

“«Show me your farm, then! Show me the deed fur it! 
Every cent paid fur,’ that’s what he’ll say. And anyway, 


how could I stand up before the pulpit to say yes to some- 
body, if I ain’t ever said yes to them in priwate? Tell me 
that now!” 

“Say it then, Esther! Say it now!”’ whispered the boy, 
his lips close to hers. “‘Say it! Leave us pass our first kiss 
on it. Oh, Esther! Say it!” 

Her first kiss! Her eyes which had been resting in play- 
ful tenderness upon him distended with remembering 
horror. She clapped a palm upon her outraged lips and 
shuddered from him. 

He drew back in sullen puzzlement. 

“Tf that is, now, how you feel about it—about me 

“Tt ain’t that. It’s—oh!’’ She sprang to her feet and 
dashed sudden tears from her eyes. ‘‘It’s just that I’ve had 
too much.”’ She steadied her gaze upon the far amethyst 
rim of the valley. “It’s late on me and I’m going now. 
But oh, Ernie, you will get the farm and you will hold onto 
it, ain’t?) You will show them how you kin make with it, 
won’t, you will?” 

His quick mood leaped to hers and he reached for her 
hand. 

“Yes, you have had full much, full much excitements,” 
he said compassionately. ‘“‘But set down fur just only a 
minute. I won’t go badgerin’ you no more. Leave us 
talk about the land. Would I make with it, you ask me? 
Watch oncet how I will make with it. Yes, sooner as you 
think, I will be packin’ that deed to your pop. You don’t 
know yet what fur a schemer I am, Esther!”’ 

She laughed a little then, but she would not sit down. 
They stood. 

Afterward she wished that she had gone at once. For in 
that final moment when she was repeating from a swelling 
heart the gratitude they owed to David Reist, Litwiller 
cut her short with: 

“Yes, but it’s a kink in it somewheres. In all business 
is kinks; I ain’t such a dummy I don’t know that. And it 
suspicions me if I ain’t now gitting onto the hint of what 
this here one is. Look oncet!’’ He swung his arms toward 
Reist’s wide acreage below. ‘‘This here thirty-five is back 
in behint of his farm, ain’t so? And not no way out. 
That’s it!’”’ His voice had gone thin and piercing shrill 
again. ‘‘He’ll be taxing me high fur a way out! He’ll 
know I got to have it fur my crops. He ain’t leaving me 
take a roadway through his cornfield fur nothing, no, I 
guess anyhow not. Not him! Not David Reist!”’ 

(Continued on Page 142) 


“‘Well, for Gosh Sake, Set Down, Litwiller! What's the Good of Getting Worked Up Ower This Here?”’ 


WAS very 
iT happy in Mr. 

Nobles’ com- 
pany. He was a 
fine man, a reader, 
and we got along 
splendidly the en- 
tire season. After 
we had been out 
six or eight weeks, 
through some dis- 
agreement the 
actor who played 
the part of Diony- 
sius O’Gall, the 
Irish lawyer, in 
The Phoenix, sud- 
denly resigned his 
part and left the 
company. Mr. 
Nobles was in a 
great dilemma, 
until a little Eng- 
lishman, valet to 
one of the actors, 
volunteered to do 
the part. He had 
heard the play so 
often that he was 
dead letter-perfect 
and went on im- 
mediately. Those 
familiar with the 
play will recall 
that the first act 
ends with a great 
fire scene. Mr. 
Nobles played the 
part of Carroll 
Graves, and while he is sitting at a table writing the famous 
story, The Villain Still Pursued Her, the Irish lawyer 
makes his entrance. On the night of the valet’s debut, the 
exigencies of the stage required that one of the fire traps 
should be immediately in front of the door marked for the 
entrance of the Irish lawyer. Through some inadvertence, 
the young valet actor had not been informed of the situa- 
tion of the fire trap and the necessity of stepping over it. 
When the cue came, the door was swung quickly open 
and with a hearty, “‘Good morning, Carroll, I have 
brought you some oysters,”’ the valet rushed forward and 
stepped into the open trap. 

The audience, who thought it was part of the play, gave 
the most spontaneous laugh I have ever heard in my life, 
while I, sitting in the orchestra, felt my hair standing on 
end. Believing the valet must be maimed or killed, I 
rushed through the orchestra door to the stage, while Mr. 
Nobles with a look of great anxiety motioned to the stage 
manager to ring down the curtain. When I reached the 
stage, I found a ladder had been lowered into the trap to 
the caverns beneath and a group of actors and grips 
peering into the abyss, all fearing that the poor fellow 
was dead; but at that moment the valet ascended and 
poked his head above the trap. 


More Brass Than Band 


R. NOBLES grabbed him by the arm, and said, 
“Are you hurt?” 

The little Englishman looked at him much perplexed 
and replied very slowly, “‘No, I am not hurt, but 
greatly surprised.” 

We were gradually working into the extreme Middle 
West, and when we were to give a performance in a 
town in Kansas the manager of the theater said to 
Nobles and myself, ‘If you want to pack this house 
tonight’’—which there was no question we did want to 
do—‘“‘just get the city band to play out in front of the 
theater from 7:30 to eight o’clock. By that time you 
will have the whole town here. And,’’ he added, ‘‘they 
won’t cost you a cent; all they ask is that you pass 
them in to see the performance.” 

So I hunted up the leader and he said he and his 
boys would be delighted to play. All they wanted was 
to see the show afterward, and they would use their 
instruments as a passport into the house. 

At 7:30 the band, resplendent in their uniforms, 
struck up a march and for half an hour entertained the 
audience that gathered in the street; but no one seemed 
to be jeopardizing his neck by trying to get into the 
house. 

Finally the leader of the band said, “I guess we’ll go 
in now.” 
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The United States Marine Band, About 1885 


The theater was a ground-floor one, barnlike, and had— 


windows, a number of them, on one side just above the 
ground, 

The band passed in. 

I went to the music room to tune up my fiddle and had 
been there perhaps ten minutes when the call boy came 
running back and said, ‘‘How many men are in that 
band?” 

“Oh,” I said, “I should say about twenty.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ there have been about a hundred men 
gone in already with their instruments.” 

“That’s impossible,” I replied. ‘‘I’ll go and investi- 
gate.” 

As I came out into the theater, I noticed a man come in 
with an instrument, immediately go to an open window and 
hand it out to a fellow outside, who went around to the 
front door and came in with it, and he in turn handed it to 
someone else outside. If I hadn’t closed the window there 
is no doubt the entire town would have viewed the per- 
formance, and all for the half hour’s work of the band. 


The Commandant’s Home, Marine Barracks, Washington, D.C. 
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in Philip Sor 


the idea suddenly strikes him that his name i 


soe; then dramatically he says, in an undert 


the ashes of Carroll Graves will arise Jim Blu 


I suggested to Mr. Nobles that as that wast 


Carroll Graves, The Phcenix would be a good t 


play. Nobles immediately adopted it and the 
greater part of the season was known as 1 
The famous line, where Carroll Graves writi 
for The Chambermaids’ Own, “The villain s 
her,”’ is still quoted. 


Home Talent or Nothing 


HEN we reached Omaha, there was a decit 

ment in the orchestra, the members of w 
the band stationed at the military fort outsi 
and it was a great relief for me to find I coulc 
a rehearsal without losing some of my hair. 
several nights in Omaha, and as our next sta 
smaller city not far away I suggested to 

that I should go and see the manager of 
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and ask him to engage the members of} 
orchestra for our engagement. When I cl 


gentleman the next day I found he kepta 
which occupied the ground floor of the a 
contained the theater. 
““What’s the idea?’ he asked. 
“Well,” I said, “‘the orchestra at Omahis 


1 


I’ve struck in this part of the country, an 
have them here.” 

He stood up, and, exhibiting great 
“Those miserable wretches there’’—poir!l 
direction of Omaha—“‘are vilifying us as #! 
go back and tell them that no Omaha mi 
in my theater as long as I’m manager olf 
you don’t like it,” he added, “you needn’ 
show here.” 

We took the show there and the orchestr 
the worst a kindly and long-suffering Prod 
ever allowed to exist. 

From there we went to Lincoln, and 
learned from the morning paper that the 
where we were to play had burned dow’ 
before, just after the theater had been ent 
audience. ES 

I was met at the station by the leader 0 
tra, who gave me a full account of the fir 
end of it said, very dramatically, ‘The 
burned down and I lost my violin. But, t 
saved the Poet and Peasant overture!” 

While in Lincoln, I was offered a positio! 
in the college there, but was too fascinated 
ing to accept, so went on my way. 
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ality where we stopped I found a fairly capable 


+ with an old German as leader. In those days it 
mary, at the end of a rehearsal, to invite the 


s . . 
yout to have a drink—which it never refused — 
e d leader tacked himself onto me, staying until 


I invited him to lunch and he remained during 
jon. I invited him to dinner, then we went to 
f nance, and after its close we went out to have 
_'y that time, with three of my meals in his pos- 

conveyed to me his great respect for my musical 
‘hich I modestly acknowledged, and said he 
honor me with the dedication of a new composi- 
3, adding, “If you will call the orchestra for 
ig morning, I'll play it for you.” 

, sdcy morning the orchestra met at ten o’clock, 
| one or two numbers and then he played his com- 
n rhich was a very pretty concert polka which the 
r layed with a smartness that struck me as most 
j/Then he lunched with me. I might add that he 
lunched, dined 

and supped 

" with me on the 

Tuesday and 
Wednesday 
preceding. 
Teh ise Wa 8 
Thursday and 
there followed 
Friday. They 
changed the 
bill on Satur- 
day night for a 
number with- 
out music, so I 
was sent to 
New Orleans 
to rehearse the 
orchestra for 
the first time in 
my life that I 
had led a Sun- 
day dramatic 
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juip Sousa, Conductor of the performance. 
S farine Band, About 188s I found the 
leader of the or- 


| 7ery nice man—the father of Minnie Maddern of 
13, Minnie Maddern Fiske of today. He was a 
n, and a good musician. At the end of 
sal, while we were talking, I happened 
tthe city from which I had just come. 
\ediately said, ‘‘Did you have a piece 
fé to you?” 
s|[replied. “The leader is going to send 
er here to me.” 
apiece has been dedicated to every 
jat has ever gone there,’’ he said, 
s2e that old fellow has been leader of 
istra there, which is a great number 
s\n fact, it will keep on being dedicated 
asses in his checks, for it has paid his 
‘half of his lifetime. I don’t believe he 
‘i a note, but he works it on every 
,) comes, and never leaves him. He is 
aOld Man of the Mountain until the 
d arts and he works a new victim.” 
¢ nwas probably correct, because I have 
€ ived the piece. 


Laughed Out of Court 


_3t stand was New Orleans and from 
1 we went back to Washington. A 
von the railroad which carried us North 
us some twelve hours or more at a 
ed Duck Hill, in Mississippi. One 
Inf the company became acquainted 
", Mississippi River gamblers, and what 
\6o him, or rather to his pocketbook, 
and plenty. He came to me, after we 
« there three or four hours, and said, 
U lost a little bit of money. Can you let 
'\ twenty-five dollars until we reach 


nj on?” 

in the twenty-five dollars, and an 
| he came back saying, “Let me have 
T venty-five dollars.” 


»( said, “I haven’t any more money to 


it he said, “T owe these people twenty- 
13 It is a debt of honor and I must 


ask somebody else in the company to 
‘you,” I replied. 

isn’t a soul in the company who'll 
Mt cent,” he said. “This is a debt of 
1sa, and I’ve got to pay it.” 

: help that,” I said. “ You can’t get any 
"1 me. I need the rest of my money.” 


He became very much worried and hid 
himself on the train until we were miles be- 
yond and he felt safe in coming out. He felt 
very much hurt to think I had refused to 
help him pay ‘‘a debt of honor’’; but some- 
how he forgot to pay me my twenty-five 
dollars, and I am still waiting for it. I 
suppose my twenty-five dollars was not a 
debt of honor. 

Back in Washington, they immediately 
found a position for me in my old theater. 
After playing there a couple of weeks there 
came to the theater a very sensational series 
of tableaus known as Matt Morgan’s Liv- 
ing Pictures. I believe it was the first time 
that America had seen the undraped female 
on the stage in quantities, and at times 
America gasped at the spectacle. From an 
artistic standpoint, the tableaus were very 
beautiful. Matt Morgan, who had been the 
artist for Frank Leslie’s Weekly, had 
painted some very effective scenery, and had 
seven statue girls and one statue man to 
depict these pictures, among which were 
Phryne Before the Tribunal, Cleopatra 
Before Cesar, The Christian Martyr, The 
Destruction of Pompeii, The Shower of 
Gold, and others equally famous. 

The audiences were almost entirely men, 
and the performance, while harmless in itself, 
never got out of therisqué class. During the 


week, the management, being dissatisfied with their con- 
ductor, approached me and I was engaged to go with the 
company as leader of the orchestra. Iimmediately began— 
just as I did in Nobles’ company—to rearrange some of the 
old music and compose some necessary new for the tab- 
leaus. As we played in the biggest theaters in the Kast, 
the orchestras were uniformly adequate for the music. 
When we reached Pittsburgh the morals of that goodly 
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Helen Sousa, Now Mrs. Hamilton Abert 


city were so shocked that the statue girls, seven of them, held—the Centennial. 
were arrested and locked up in the police station. Just why 


they didn’t arrest the manager or me, as my name was on 


the bills as musical director, I don’t know. 


The manager immediately engaged one of the best law- 
yers of the city and the trial proceeded next morning. 
Charges were made by one of the officers of the police force 
who, after he had given his opinion about the depravity of 
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the exhibition, 
was cCross- 
examined by our 
lawyer, who be- 
gan talking art, 
especially in the 
nude; and finally, 
taking a photo- 
graph of Minerva, 
the lawyer said, 
*“Did you ever 
arrest) th is 
party?”’ handing 
the picture to the 
perspiring police 
officer. 

The patrolman 
looked at it long 
and intently, 
slowly mopping 
his brow, then 
said, “‘I arrest so 
many people I 
can’t remember 
all of them.” 

This struck ev- 
erybody in court 
as so funny that 
they roared, and 
the judge dis- 
missed the case. 


We turned people away from the doors that night. 

When we reached Louisville, our manager had received 
an offer to go direct to San Francisco and continue there for 
an indefinite period—and he hoped the period would be at 
least the entire season. That meant the company would be 
in California for the summer of 1876, or longer, and that 
didn’t suit me. I had set my heart on going to Philadelphia 
and viewing the first great exposition this country had ever 


At the Centennial Exposition 


WENT to the manager, explained my desire, adding 
that all the music of the piece was carefully arranged 
and was in proper form, and that no doubt when he reached 
California—after having saved my fare across the con- 


tinent—he would find thoroughly capable con- 


ductors in San Francisco. 

He said he was sorry to lose me, but if I 
wanted to go he wouldn’t stop me. SoTI left the 
company and returned to Washington. As soon 
as friends of mine in Washington heard I was 
going to Philadelphia, in the kindness of their 
hearts they wrote letters of introduction to 
musical people of the town. 

When I reached Philadelphia I stopped at a 
modest little hotel on Filbert Street called The 
Smedley, and went out two or three days in 
succession, taking in the sights of the Centen- 
nial, and there heard the first really good and 
well-equipped band, which was the famous Gil- 
more aggregation. After three or four days I 
took one of the letters of introduction from the 
pile I had and proceeded to call on the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed. I found him to 
be the prime minister of the joy-killers of the 


world. 


duction. 


my card. 


“Yes,’’ I replied. 


he next inquired. 


He read the letter and said, ‘‘My advice to 
you is to get out of Philadelphia as quickly as 
you can. There is not enough work here for 
local musicians instead of our helping anyone 
else who is a rank outsider like yourself. If you 
stay here you'll starve to death.” 

I shook hands with him most cordially, 
thanked him for his advice, went back to the 
hotel and destroyed my other letters of intro- 


As I had no desire to starve to death, I 
thought I’d call on Mr. Simon Hassler, who was 
one of the popular conductors of Philadelphia 
and a most genial and pleasant man. I sent in 


In afew minutes I was admitted, and he said, 
“You’re John Philip Sousa?’’ 


“You wrote the music for Mr. Nobles’ play?”’ 

“Yes, I’m the man.”’ 

He looked at me and, with eyes twinkling, 
said, ‘‘ Well, at least I’ll say it was copied very 
nicely. What are you doing in Philadelphia?” 


“Oh,” I said, “‘I’ve come over to look at the 
Centennial, and if anything in my line turns 
up I may consider it.” 

“‘T’m glad you came in,” he said. “I’ve been 
zommissioned to recruit the extra men for the 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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on entering the taxicab that waited 
for Mr. Jenks with motor running, 
to find it already occupied by the quiet- 
looking woman who had posed all day as 
one of Mrs. Dunbar’s maids. She took 
her place beside her without speaking. 

“Now, my lad,” Jenks was saying 
pleasantly to the man at the wheel, “‘ Po- 
lice Headquarters; and keep your eye 
out along here for Orton.” 

He sprang in and closed the door. His 
manner was that of one of the city’s most 
dependable officers of the peace. The 
taxi, at a pace that would occasion no 
suspicion, turned the corner and made 
south. And sure enough, 
at the next street, Orton, 
hatless and bleeding at 
the nose, darted from the 
sidewalk and was taken in 
without stopping the car. 
Mr. Jenks tossed a mack- 
intosh cape around the 
man’s shoulders, possibly 
to assure the spotlessness 
of his uniform in his pres- 
ent sanguinary condition, 
possibly not. Certainly, 
with the extinguishing of 
Orton’s blue clothes and 
silver-colored shield, the 
quartet lost all appear- 
ance of being on official 
business. 

“Whatever made that 
windmill go for you?” 
asked Mr. Jenks wonder- 
ingly. 

He had never expected 
to see violent hands laid 
upon a policeman in a re- 
spectable house. 

Orton spoke through his 
handkerchief in the tone 
of a man with a bad cold 
in his head and a grievance 
in his heart. 

“T’ve a bump on my 
conk for every stair in ¥ 
the lot,” he said wrath- 
fully, and touched his free 
hand to a fast-blackening 
bruise on his cheek bone. 
“How do I know what 
th’ell he swung on me for? Except that he’s an English- 
man. Them English has no respect fer law.’ 

“You should have collared him and brought him along,” 
said Jenks, with a glance at Miss Farnham. 

“Yeh?’’ Orton managed to convey a great deal of deri- 
sion in this monosyllable. “I wish you’d slip a cold key 
down my back.” 

“‘T’ll send after him,” said Jenks. 
presently.” 

The taxi turned another corner and began to thrum 
along more rapidly, and quite suddenly his prisoner turned 
upon him. 

“Where are we going?” she said sharply. 
headed east, not south.”’ 

“Now, Molly,’”’ said Jenks in the same tone. 

The woman beside Adrienne pulled her hands promptly 
from her pockets. Jenks leaned forward and bore down 
with all his weight upon the girl’s wrists as they lay on her 
lap in the sable muff, Orton let go his handkerchief long 
enough to stoop and grab her feet. Adrienne’s eyes flew 
wide with terror. 

“Molly!” said Jenks again. A few moments later both 
he and Orton sat back. ‘‘ Make her comfortable,” he said, 
as Molly adjusted the girl’s unconscious body. ‘What 
made you take so long to give her the juice?” 

“I was waiting for her to scream,’’ said Molly, taking 
the girl’s head upon her bosom in a motherly way. ‘They 
get a good gasp of it after a scream.” 

“She ain’t the screamin’ sort,” said Orton. “I don’t 
like doing business with her kind. They ain’t natural, and 
they up and wildcats you when you ain’t looking.” 

“We'll be looking,’’ said Jenks. “You haven’t got any 
guts, Paddy.” 

“T never framed a skirt before,’’ said Orton, without 
taking offense. ‘‘And I don’t find it so good; not when her 
young man falls on me and takes me with him down from 
the third story.” 


Avon enter was not at all surprised, 


Man, 


“Your nose will stop 
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“I Wonder, Would You Mind Coming for a Little Walk With Me?”’ Suggested the Young 
“‘Just Perhaps as Far as the Corridor Outside?’’ 
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“T sure don’t make that guy,” mused Jenks, glancing 
out to see if they were nearing the bridge. 

“He came at me like I’d stuck my tongue out at him,” 
agreed Orton mournfully. “‘Don’t ask mewhy. He didn’t 
explain. He never said a word all the time we was going 
south, except once he called me a bally crook.” 

“But how did he know you were a bally crook?” said 
Jenks, accepting His Lordship’s phrase quite tranquilly. 
“You looked like the flat-foot on the school street that 
helps the golden-haired children to cross over.” 

“He’s gummed up our long start, anyway,” grumbled 
Orton. ‘“‘I don’t feel so like it was Christmas Eve when I 
think what the bulls got on me now. Wearing their pretty 
clothes is a thing they get special peevish about.” 

“You can drop those clothes down the well at Bud’s 
place,” said Jenks. ‘‘And Bud’ll dye your hair black for 
you and fix you so you could go ask Riordan for a job to- 
morrow.” 

“You shiftin’ cars at Bud’s place?” 

“And dropping you there,’’ assented the moving spirit 
of the trio. ‘You know me, Paddy. I don’t tell any one 
person all my plans.”’ He took out a cigarette. 

“You can’t hurt my feelin’s by letting me out of this,” 
said Orton. “Gee, I wish we could have a window open. 
That stuff sure does smell sick. Don’t go loosing too much 
of it, Molly. You'll be puttin’ us all to sleep.” 

“T know my book,” said the woman quietly. 

So well did she know it that Adrienne was given no more 
of the anesthetic than just to keep her stupidly quiescent, 
not even enough to make her feel more than queasily ill 
when she awoke at some time in the night, bewildered and 
headachy. Not for some moments did she begin to wonder 
where she was. Her hand had gone up to pull the little 
chain on the light that hung on the head of her bed, only to 
encounter the surface of an unfamiliar wooden wall and to 
find that one hand dragged the other after it with the added 
weight of a light steel chain. There was no head to the bed. 
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“TY Shall Stuff it Out With Left:Overs. 


“Well, my gosh!” said Molly in a heartfelt tone. “I 
wish you’d come to hours ago.” 

The tea and another period of more natural sleep re- 
stored Adrienne to something approaching normalcy. It 
was broad day when she woke again. She got out of bed 
and walked to the door of the adjoining room, which stood 
open. There in a bunk like her own lay the woman in the 
hair curlers, with her little boy under her arm, both sleep- 
ing the sleep of exhaustion. But Molly was too good a 
watchdog not to wake instantly at the slight sound. She 
woke, turning her head to look at Adrienne; but she made 
no move to get up, knowing her prisoner to be safely locked 
in at all doors. 

“I’m sorry I woke you,” said Adrienne, in a soft friendly 
voice. “‘ Will it be all right if I get dressed?”’ 

The woman yawned, and drawing herself carefully away 
from the child without disturbing him, also slipped out of 
bed. ‘Sure you can get up,”’ she said. “I got to be dress- 
ing, myself. Somebody might be coming aboard.” 

“‘Are we all alone here?”’ asked Adrienne in some as- 
tonishment. 

“You won’t need more than me to watch you,” said 
Molly. ‘‘I was beginning to dream of a cup of coffee. We 
don’t carry enough water for you to have a bath, but you 
can have a pitcher of hot water in a little while. Here, I’ll 
take those darbies off you. It’s against orders, but how 
can you dress yourself with your hands tied together? 
You’re no Houdini.” 

“You’re very kind,’’ said Adrienne. 

“No need for unpleasantness that I can see,” returned 
the other. ‘‘Myname’s Molly. I’ll bring you some break- 
fast in here, and then we’ll see what comes next.” 


You’ll See, it Will be a Fine Dolly, the Soft Kind That is So Comforting at Night”’ 
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She hung the handcuffs on her rack as if they were the 
most natural accompaniment to towels and a wash cloth. 
“T suppose I can’t go out where there’s a breath of air?”’ 

Molly rubbed her arms reflectively. 

““Well’’—she sat down on a canvas chair and began pull- 
ing on her stockings— “‘it’s like this,’’ she said, looking up. 
“You can’t get away, you know. We’re anchored pretty 
far out on a shoal. I haven’t any objection to your going 
up on deck if you’ll give me your parole. You’re the sort 
that’d keep it.”’ 

Adrienne was silent a moment. 

“Suppose we put it this way,’ she suggested: “‘ You 
know, of course, that I mean to get away if I can. But I 
do want fresh air. I am half smothered. I'll give you my 
parole for now. I’ll stay on deck for an hour and then you 
can lock me up again. After the hour, I am free again to 
try to get away.” 

“Suits me,” said Molly, with a little laugh. 
you're locked up again you’re free to try.” 

“And not another parole until I give my word.”’ 

“All right,”’ said Molly, rising. ‘Say, that stuff worked 
just fine. The poor kid eased off as soon as I put a few drops 
in his ear and slept like a winter bear.” 

“T’m awfully glad,’ said Adrienne. 

She went back into her own cabin, where she found a 
brush on her washstand, and stood before the mirror shak- 
ing out her hair. 

Never before in her life, she reflected, had she heard of 
anything so quaint as Molly the kidnaper encumbered with 
a child with an earache. 

When she was dressed the woman brought her in a tray 
witha very good breakfast, and sat with her while she ate it. 

“Your coffee is fine,” 
said Adrienne. ‘‘Do you 
mind if I ask you some 
questions?”’ 

“Not if you don’t 
mind my not answering 
them.” 

“You won’t answer 
any?”’ 

*“All depends,” said 
Molly. “Your hair curls 
natural, don’tit? I wish 
mine did. You can’t keep 
in a crimp on the water. 
[hate a boat. And hay- 
ing the kid here just 
keeps me on edge.” 

“T’ll help you amuse 
him,” said her prisoner. 
“Would you tell me if 
you’ve sent word to my 
uncle that Iam safe?” 

“That’s not my busi- 
ness,” said Molly, but 
not ill-humoredly. It 
was a mere statement of 
fact. ‘‘That’s Scofield’s 
end of the job.” 

“Scofield?’”’ said Adri- 
enne. “‘Then it was 
Scofield. Mr. Jenks 
said Oh, dear, I 
am getting mixed up, 
ae enol Gee wisn! oF 
knew about my uncle. 
He is very old, you know, 
and all this worry and 
alarm will be so hard on 
him.” 

“You’re a nice kid,” 
Molly remarked. ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t mind saying that 
so far as I know, your 
uncle knows by now that 
you're as safe as the 
North Pole.” 

“Then it’s all right,” 
said Adrienne. , 
“Why don’t you get a 
permanent wave?” 

For a moment the 
woman stared at her and 
then she laughed. 

“You’re good,” she 
said. “‘Imight have had 
one of the fainting, howl- 
ing kind.’”’ She rose and 
took the key from her 
pocket. “I'll go up and 
see how things look, and 
then maybe you can go 
on deck for that hour.”’ 

“Yes, do,”’ said Adri- 
enne, buttering her roll 
placidly. 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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The Case for America 


ISAPPOINTING as were the results of the recent 
D conference on Franco-American debts, there are cer- 
tain circumstances surrounding the negotiations upon 
which we can look back with satisfaction. In the first place 
we have every reason to be proud of the full and fair hear- 
ing accorded to the case for France, not only by the Debt 
Funding Commission and official Washington in general 
but by the newspapers and magazines of the entire country. 
So much more was published about the economic limita- 
tions of France and the moral strength of her position than 
about the American equities involved that if printers’ ink 
had been the deciding factor in the discussion the case for 
America would have been lost by default. Moreover, we 
endured with tranquillity the bitter and quite unfair asper- 
sions of a part of the press of France. American editors 
were singularly temperate in their comments upon the 
representations of the Caillaux Commission, and, with rare 
exceptions, wrote as if fearful of doing possible injustice or 
of wounding the sensibilities of our former ally. In these 
things we showed admirable national self-control and a 
spacious tolerance altogether befitting our bulk in world 
affairs. 

Mr. Caillaux sailed for America under auspices which 
He came as an 
honored guest. The stage setting for his visit was perfect, 
and his press work was carried out with consummate skill. 
His reputation as a financial genius was enhanced by his 
melodramatic career. They say he can coax the birds off 
the bushes in the Bois; but charm he never so wisely, his 
eloquence left unmoved the columns of figures and the 
ledger accounts upon which it was turned. Facts are 
stubborn shock troops and they are not easily to be put 
to flight. 

The weakness of Mr. Caillaux was that he was sitting in 
a game in which the ante practically exhausted his re- 
sources and left him virtually nothing with which to play. 
His government was not behind him in the sense that it 
authorized him to make settlement proposals which the 
American commission could accept without quixotic sacri- 
fice. The fundamental reason why the government with- 
held such support is that the French people as a whole have 
no will to pay. 


seemed brighter than they really were. 


This is the crux of the whole situation, and it looms 
larger than any single fact brought out by the learned 
experts whose testimony was expressed in statistics and 
ignored that vital imponderable, the psychology of the 
French peasant and urban population. Granting that a will 
to pay is to be found in some upper financial and industrial 
circles of the French capital, the people as a whole, includ- 
ing the peasant farmer bent on dodging his taxes in the 
future as he has in the past and groaning over the high price 
of fertilizer, have no stomach for assuming new burdens 
for the sake of stabilizing the franc or bolstering up the 
credit of their native land. 

For years their political leaders have been telling them 
that the war debts were “‘ political’? debts and would never 
have to be paid. American mischief makers, at home and 
abroad, many of them so highly placed that their irre- 
sponsible utterances are singularly unbecoming, have 
sung the same song. What wonder that Frenchmen 
have failed to learn a new chorus at a moment’s notice? 
Only to a very limited extent has the need-not-pay com- 
plex been replaced by the must-pay complex. Even Mr. 
Wythe Williams, whose recent article in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post was a reasoned brief for France, could say 
no more than that ‘‘it has begun to affect even French 
public opinion generally’’; and he allows to Mr. Caillaux 
full credit for whatever change has come about. 

It is hard to say how our Debt Funding Commission 
could have granted more liberal concessions than those 
which it suggested. The French offer was considerably less 
than one-half of our total bill, and the interest rate was so 
low as scarcely to suffice to keep the long drawn out trans- 
action alive. The mathematical principle involved is the 
same that would make ridiculous a proposal to buy an 
ocean-going steam yacht for a dollar down and a dollar 
a month. The parallel is absurd but not unfair. The 
American concession was that we accept less than three- 
quarters of what we are entitled to. The liberality of this 
suggestion is the more apparent when it is pointed out 
that of the four-billion dollar indebtedness under discussion 
more than one billion was contracted for purely business 
purposes. The chief study of our commission appears to 
have been to ascertain how little it could accept without 
doing intolerable injustice to American taxpayers. Mr. 
Mellon leaned forward. Mr. Caillaux leaned backward 
and a firm handclasp was impossible. 

Most of the deliberations pivoted upon statistics. We 
have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the figures cover- 
ing past performance submitted by Mr. Caillaux; but it is 
not easy to believe that the near future of France is what 
they imply. Certain salient facts must be borne in mind. 
The ravages of war must be about ninety per cent re- 
paired. The antiquated French industrial plant, which was 
so well built that it would never wear out, and would not 
have been scrapped for obsolescence for another decade or 


two, has been largely replaced by new machinery of the 


latest and most efficient type. It is only beginning to come 
into full production. Raised standards of living are making 
the French manufacturer’s potential home market greater 
than ever before. , Unemployment is virtually non- 
existent. In agriculture there is an actual dearth of native 
labor. Account must be taken of great coal production 
cheaply effected by the most improved methods. The 
magnificent watercourses of. France, only one-fifth of 
which are furnishing electricity up to capacity, hold out 
the promise of cheap and abundant power. Internal im- 
provements, many of which are in the luxury class, are 
going on at a great rate. Governmental expenditures for 
supremacy in the air, for other military purposes and for 
colonial expansion have been the subject of world-wide 
comment. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, the economic 
future of France appears very much brighter than might 
be expected if one studied only the statistics that cover the 
years immediately succeeding the war. All these facts and 
a thousand others were at the disposal of our Debt Funding 
Commission. 

It is difficult therefore to escape the conclusion that 
their unofficial estimates of France’s capacity to pay are 
well within the possibilities of the situation. There are 
abundant reasons for believing that the sooner a final 


Noven 


settlement is reached the better terms Fran) 
for every year that passes will! bring new indi 
future economic prosperity. 


Nobody Loves a Lena 


IND words are more than coronets, n 
they are an indifferent substitute for th 
interest and a little something on account of 
England learned this lesson in the days of 
prosperity, when she was money lender to th 
other nation is so keenly aware of the fact 
one of the penalties of success. 
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paid with a snarl instead of with a smile. / 
who hath has always been the solace of him y 
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neighbor that cold comfort. 
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This attitude is absurd on the face of it| 
stopped to analyze the situation, we should } 
we are experiencing just what we might havi 
Economic forces too great to control pitchfi 
the money-lending business. Now the only {j 
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making a loan. The rest of the time he is ay) 
Shylock. 

During the war period and just after, wh 
making loans every few minutes and all Eu) 
Washington and to Wall Street, buttering u! 
smooth age-old talk of the borrower, we wer¢ 
to think that the world loved us for ourselve; 
golden haze lingered for a short time after t 
but when we made our first faint cheeps abou} 
something on account, Europe began to us| 
language of the debtor about the creditor. | 
thing but affectionate. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that very fe 
read the newspapers of Europe, for if it we 
practice we should be threatened with a nat} 
demic of apoplexy. Should the American” 
point of reprinting all the nasty things that fi 
say about us, and their utterances were com 
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interest on some of the large European debt 
tirely without words with which to express th 
the present situation, even though they ar 
with praiseworthy restraint. 

We can, of course, change the tone of ft ore 
If we persist in trying to collect our deb S 
tinue to be called Shylocks to our face. The| 
to forgive them and to be called suckers beh i 

Our sensible course is to take a leaf from Bi 
and to accept with equanimity the penalties | 
emoluments of power and influence and maj 
Let us learn to shed borrowers’ bitterness 2 
a duck’s back sheds water. Much of it comes 
who are quite as well aware of its falsity as W 
mistake to take it too seriously. | 

The propaganda of epithet and abuse is | 
merit the consideration of a fully grown 
should not affect our attitude in any degree. | 
must be one of justice toward the rank and 
ican lenders, tempered with generosity to +h 
borrowers. 


Re 
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| 
ARE no more aware of the approach of our 
in childhood than we are of the beginning 
the first. 
rence is that this latter estate comes on by the 
We The child you used to be, developed when 
remember and act according to experience in 
ain its own desires. When the desires and appe- 
ee you used to be begin to fail this is not due 
|, wisdom and experience as you think. Your 
Iling. Nature is fading out of you. The keen 
L, feel and have what you want, which we call 
yg down, and that pale thing which we call wis- 
yagits place. Wisdom is not natural to man; we 
4; until we have lost something more precious. 
/ suspect what is really happening from the fact 
1re growing absent-minded, but you never do. 
) t is because your mind is absorbed in affairs of 
jortance. The truth is you are fading out as a 
he: You may last some years, or many years as 
¢ual man, or as the head of a big business. You 
you are in your prime, but you are not. The 
ele about you have already observed you drop- 
Y titches in thinking about objective things. You 
|| to button a button or you have forgotten the 
we They perceive that you no longer feel as 
't sit now in judgment on these 
[:ause you no longer have them. 
¥ been calling you “childish” for 
Hh. allthat time youregarded them 
htndimmature. They long since 
change in you and are already 
{30 become the parents of your 
| Thood so soon as an illness or an 
/ your self-consciousness delivers 
/eir hands. Some day when you 
ra fit of weariness due to old age, 
cates will persuade you to resign 
it of the bank. They will give 


lnorary desk in the foreground, 


By Corra Harris 


with a highly ornamental chair, where you will have noth- 
ing to do but greet your old friends. You may still be a 
rich man, but you have been pensioned according to your 
old-age vanity and don’t know it. This vanity, the pathetic 
desire to be noticed and flattered, is all that remains of 
the man you were. An unhappy state which does not 
satisfy you, because you have not trained yourself for 
this second childhood nor for its simple pleasures. The 
habits of mind you acquired in the strength of your years 
unfit you for the dignity and tranquillity of old age. You 
want to go on masquerading as a man of affairs, and you 
are a great burden to those who have to contend with 
you and keep you soothed with lies. 

The preparations you made all those years for your old 
age were not intelligent, but instinctive, like those of a 
hibernating animal. But you do not hibernate; you only 
forget. You are awake and warm, walking about as usual, 
but growing more helpless in your mind day by day. Your 
future is behind you, but you have laid up enough treasure 
to provide you with milk and porridge a hundred years 
without having formed one habit of thought that leads to 
quietness and contentment. At last in great bitterness 


Can This, Too, be a Case of Not Enough Valves? 


you take to your Ecclesiastes, that business of advising 
others how to live. 

We all get a sort of call to preach in our old age, even if 

we have lived our own lives no better than Solomon lived 
his. He was a great preacher, but he had always been a 
bad man. He acquired wisdom through the wrong kind of 
experiences. Therefore, his wisdom is depressing —too much 
abnegation in it. ‘I communed with mine own heart,’’ he 
says, and, ‘“‘Lo, I am come to great estate, and have gotten 
more wisdom than all they that have been before me. 
I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness 
and folly: I perceived that this also is vexation of spirit. 
For in much wisdom is much grief: and he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.”’ 

He set himself to enjoy pleasure. ‘“‘I said of laughter, 
It is mad: and of mirth, What doeth it?’’ A question which 
implies the disgust of satiety when he is too old to be 
merry. He gave himself to wine, acquainted his own heart 
with wisdom, he laid hold of folly, ‘‘till I might see what 
was that good for the sons of men, which they should do 
under the heaven all the days of their life.” 

“‘T made me great works; I builded me houses; I 
planted me vineyards.’’ He added gardens and orchards 
and pools of water. He got himself servants and maidens. 
He had “‘great possessions of great and small cattle above 
all that were in Jerusalem before me: I 
gathered me also silver and gold, and the 
peculiar treasure of kings’’—an art con- 
noisseur, you understand, and a collector, 
like so many rich men of our day. He had 
his ‘‘men singers and women singers’’— 
also very likely a few toe dancers of that 
period. ‘‘Whatsoever mine eyes desired I 
kept not from them, I withheld not my 
heart from any joy. Then I looked 
on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labor that I had la- 
bored to do: and, behold, all was vanity 


(Continued on Page 188) 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Vi Dear, it is Time You Came Home. 


I Don’t Like to Disturb Your Peace of 

Mind, But Somebody Should Tell You. 

Here Comes Susie Airedale. She Has 
More Courage Than I’? 


Winter Lover 


PRING is a hoyden, a playmate is fall— 
Mischievous maple leaf tinter ; 
Summer’s a gypsy; but none of them all 

Matches with rollicking winter. 


Come through the shout of him, devil-may-care, 
Bolder the more it is colder, 
Wearing the wind as a plume in your hair, 
The snow as a cloak to your shoulder. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Quandary 


“AND now,” sighed the girl who had completed her third 
lesson in correspondence dressmaking, ‘I don’t know 
what to wear. Last week there was no choice—always the 
plain blue taffeta worn slick. But now’’—her eyes were 
sparkling like dewy violets—‘“‘I have that charming little 
afternoon frock fashioned from an old damask tablecloth 
with the lace curtain from auntie’s room draped about the 
shoulders like a Spanish shawl. Then there is a nobby 
dinner gown which I managed by cutting the velour from 
the parlor suit to be worn with a becoming little toque 
made from the piano scarf. And here is a dashing suit of 
pin stripe made from 
an old pair of pa’s peg- 
top trousers. And I’ve 
also an opera wrap 
which I made in half 
an hour from the coy- 
erlid on grandma’s 
bed. And now,”’ she 
sighed, ‘‘I don’t know 
what to wear!”’ 
—Mary D. Phelps. 


A Canto of 
Khans 


ONSIDER the 
story of Khandahar 
Khan 

Who lived on the prai- 
ries of Afghanistan. 

If Afghanistan has no 
prairie domain 

For prairie just substi- 
tute mountains or 
plain. 

But anyhow, kindly 
consider the case 

Of Khandahar Khan 
and his fearful 
disgrace 

Which put him in 
wrong with the 
whole of his clan 

Of Khans who can’t 
canter as other 
Khans can. 


icc 


ORAWN BY G. 6. INWOOD 


“Violet Beans! Beans is the Talk of the Neigh: 
borhood. All the Time You've Been Gone He’s 
Been Harboring a Most Disreputable Dog. Bessie 
and I Will Go Home With You and Face Him 

With His Ignominy’”’ 
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For Khandahar Khan took their horses one day— 


Their cantering horses—and led them away. 

He rode to the home of a neighboring Khan 
Whose daughter he loved and he had a bright plan 
To steal her away. But in Afghanistan 

No lady will ever elope with a man 

Unless all her chaperons, nurses and cronies 
Accompany her—so he needed those ponies! 


Thus cannily cantered young Khandahar Khan 
To bring his fair sweetheart back home to his clan. 
But when he had quietly loaded the nags 
With sweetheart and chaperons, nurses and bags, 
Her father awoke, and to speak he began, 

“A Khan can’t elope with my daughter! TI ban 


The nuptials right now.” So he summoned his forces, 
Canned Khandahar Khan but hung on to the horses! 


So Khandahar Khan from his tribe got the can, 
For they are a highly cantankerous clan, 
And till he can cancel their terrible loss 


And bring back the horses, the Khans will be cross. 


To canter through canons to them is denied, 
They can’t cant a leg over cantle and ride, 

So Khandahar Khan is still under the ban 

Of Khans who can’t canter as other Khans can. 


—Berion Braley. 


The Antique Enthusiasts Give a Little Dinner Celebrating the Acquisition of a Set of Chairs 


é 
“Hello, Girls!’ Glad You Came. Let Me Present Vi's Brother, Jimmie! 


My Favorite Brother:in-Law. He'll be a Valuable Social Asset in 
Our Little Crowd”"’ 


Adventures of Alice 


“TNHIS;”’ said the White Rabbit, “‘is a court o! 
trials are held.” 

““Why do they call them trials?” Alice aske 

“You wouldn’t ask that question,” replied 
Rabbit, “if you’d ever been a litigant. Of all the 
which mankind is afflicted, there’s no trial li 
That’s why they call them trials.” 

“T see,’”’ said Alice. ‘‘I heard my father say ti 
man the other day that he would try a couple of 
it puzzled me, for father is not a lawyer.” | 

“Oh, those were probably criminal cases,’ 
White Rabbit. ‘‘They’re the only kind worth tn 

“Why is that man shouting so at the poor fe 
chair?” Alice asked. 

“He’s a civil lawyer,” explained the Whit 
“He’s cross-examining a witness.” 

“I'd hate to meet an uncivil one,” said Al 
civil lawyer shook his fist in the face of the helple 

“A civil lawyer is one who is not civil,”’ the Vi 
bit said, “and a criminal lawyer is one who is not: 
That’s what is called practicing law.” a 

“I practice the piano every day,” said Alice. 

“Well, practicing law is pretty much like 
piano,” said the White Rabbit. “It’s grand for 
ticer, but it’: 
the neighbor 

‘Tshould 
after a lav 
practiced st 
a couple of } 
become pr 
enough to 
practicing.” 

oe N Om § 
White Rabbi 
the funny p 
A lawyer ni 


“Who a1 
funny-looki 
| 


sleeping ove! 
the box? as 
“They're 
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‘u cannot make a better rule for your family’s 
| than to decide you'll serve them a good hot soup 
de. 
st realize what this means. Soup is not only one 
most enjoyable of all foods. It also is splendidly 
hing, a tonic to the appetite, a strengthener 
digestion. The family will eat all their food 
treater relish and it will do them more good. 


VIN 


<ONDENSED 


delicious plateful of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
‘ost a meal in itself. Healthful, wholesome food, 
‘ith all its vegetable iron and mineral salts. 


‘fteen different vegetables. Thirty-two ingredients 
. And blended to the king’s taste by the greatest 


chefs in the world. 


To taste this soup at its very 
| best, add the water cold, bring 


{ | ° d to a boil, and allow to simmer. 
| S Serve piping hot. 


ents a can 


SOU 


$ A 7 * 
"Ak als CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 1s ie 


CAMDEN, N.J,, U.S»A+ 
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XIV 
AM in the doorway looked at 
S Newt, and then at Mrs. Dun- 
nack, who sat in such a posi- 
tion that her back was toward him; 
and he asked Newt mildly, ‘“‘What’s 
the matter, Newt?” 

Newt replied defiantly, ‘“‘Ma’s 
taking on.”’ 

Sam moved to his mother’s side 
and put his hand on her shoulder 
and said reproachfully, “Ma, you 
ought to be abed.’”’ Then by the 
shuddering movement of her body 
beneath his hand he perceived that 
she was crying; and he ‘stooped to 
look into her face, and exclaimed, 
“Why, ma!” 

She seemed to slump forward in 
her chair; and he caught her in his 
arms and held her so for a moment, 
with little comforting touches of his 
hands against her shoulders, and 
low words in her ear, inaudible to 
Newt. Newt was uneasy; he felt, 
half clothed as he was, naked and 
without dignity. Sam, even in his 
nightshirt, which reached only just 
below his knees, seemed perfectly 
at ease, seemed to be attired in a 
manner altogether. suitable and 
beyond reproach; but Newt, in his 
underwear, trying to hold a blanket 
about his body, was painfully con- 
scious of the fact that he was not 
at his best. While Sam still sought 
to comfort Mrs. Dunnack, Newt 
salvaged his trousers from the chair 
at the end of the couch and drew 
them on; he felt more at ease, but 
his feet were still bare, and not un- 
til he had slipped them into his 
shoes did he feel his confident as- 
surance returning. 

He approached Sam, who still 
sought to ameliorate the violence 
of Mrs. Dunnack’s tears, and said 
complainingly, ‘“‘She come down 
and give me fits; and then she started going 
on like that, Sam. She’s out of her head.” 

Sam did not look at him, but kept his 
eyes upon his mother’s countenance. ‘‘She’s 
tired and upset,’’ he said gently. ‘‘I’ll get 
her up to bed, Newt. I’ll get her back to bed.”’ 

“She’s got a notion into her head about 
me,’”’ Newt declared angrily. ‘I tried to 
talk her out of it.” 

Sam made a quieting motion with his 
hand; said in an undertone, as though his 
mother could not hear, “‘ Never mind, Newt. 
I'll be back down.” To Mrs. Dunnack he 
added, ‘‘You come along, now, ma. I'll 
take you up to bed.” 

Mrs. Dunnack yielded herself submis- 
sively into Sam’s hands. The steady 
strength and resolution had gone out of her; she was dis- 
solved in grief, and helpless as a child. Such a scene as 
this one was would have been impossible in the full light 
of day; but at this hour of the night there was no strange- 
ness about it to any of them. Sam helped her to stand 
up, and his arm supported her as she went out through the 
kitchen and back along the stair hall. 

From this hall Sam called to his brother, “Fetch the 
lamp, Newt!” 

So Newt took the lamp in his hand and followed, then 
preceded them up the stairs. He wondered if Cheatley 
were awake, wondered what Cheatley would think of this 
manifestation of his mother’s unreason; but there was no 
sound from the room the doctor occupied. So Newt 
opened his mother’s door, and while Sam and Mrs. Dun- 
nack came in, Newt lighted the lamp beside his mother’s bed. 

Sam dismissed him gently enough. ‘You go on back 
downstairs, Newt,” he directed. ‘‘I can take care of ma.” 

Newt was willing to go. This was outside his province, 
this hour requiring tenderness and sympathy. His mother, 
he told himself as he returned to the dining room, did not 
need to be coddled and made over; what she needed was 
someone to bring her to her senses, make her see what a 
fool she was. If Sam wanted to fuss over her, of course 
that was Sam’s affair; just the sort of witless thing Sam 
would do. His mother would begin to think she was an 
invalid, to demand constant care and attention. Newt 
resented the thought. Old people who were forever 


Even Though He Did Not Look Back, He 
Sensed the Fact That Sam Stood in the Barn Door, Watching Him 


demanding were a nuisance, unbearable. Even though she 
might not be insane, it was still so obviously the part of 
wisdom to send her to a hospital or to some similar estab- 
lishment, where she could have the attention she seemed 
bent on demanding. 

He sat down by the table and considered the situation, 
waiting for Sam to come downstairs again. From over- 
head came the low murmur of their voices, his mother’s 
thin and querulous, Sam’s steady and assuring; and 
gradually these sounds became less frequent till they 
ceased. Newt listened to hear Sam leave his mother’s 
room and close the door behind him; but Sam’s move- 
ments must have been noiseless, for Newt had no warning 
of his brother’s coming till Sam spoke to him from the 
kitchen door. 

“‘She’s gone to sleep,” he said quietly. 
towel on her head and she went to sleep.” 

“She was in a state,’’ Newt declared impatiently, turn- 
ing to face his brother. 

Sam approached the table, but did not sit down. ‘Her 
head was bad,’’ he told Newt. ‘She has headaches some. 


“T put a cold 


I figure her teeth are going back on her, prob’ly. The cold 


towel quieted her down.” 

“She wants waiting on all the time,” 

Sam nodded. ‘“‘Ma’s pretty old,” he agreed. 
she’s lived pretty hard.”’ 

“*T tell you, it’s tough on me,’’ Newt said complainingly. 
“You know as well as I do, Sam, that I come home to see 


Newt exclaimed. 
“And 


By Bem LA Ames 


ILLUSTRATED 


what I could do to help you out up here, } 
straightened out again. But ma’s took a 
I can see that. She was mad because I hac 
talk to her. She needs to go to a doctor, 
because I asked Cheatley to talk to her, 
at me.” 
‘*Ma’s never been sick,’”? Sam comment¢ 
used to the idea of doctoring.”’ / 
“Well, she didn’t have to jump on me,” 
‘‘She said things to me I wouldn’t have st 
body else. She said I was trying to grab 
sight around here, and she said I was tryi 
out to be crazy; and she laid into me t 
I told her I wouldn’t stand for it.” 
“‘T heard you,”’ Sam agreed tolerantly, 
“‘Tf ma’s losing her senses, getting old, s 
looked after; that’s what I say. But Iw 
her own good.” | 
Sam considered this briefly. ‘“‘Too bac 
don’t get along,’’ he said sympathetically 
bothers her. She’s changed since j 
Newt. I can see that. She don’t f 
used to, about pa and all.” 
“She don’t have to take it out 
protested. | 
“Well,” Sam reminded him aga 
and old folks have 
unreasonable sometir 
“What I say,” } 
“she’s crazy. She ai 
mind, Sam.” 
“Oh, I guess she’s 
replied calmly. “I 
about ma.” 
‘Doc Cheatley say 
a loon,”” Newt argue 
Sam’s countenance hi 
“T wouldn’t woné 
here didn’t bother her 
“You better send h 
to East Harbor in 
Newt. Ma’s better 
doctor.” 
“T think he’s right 
But Sam shook his 
just because you’re 
night,” he told Newt 
at it different in the 
going along back to 
Newt started to s 
was already moving t 
and he changed his | 
silence. From the 
said in his habitual mi 
night, Newt!” 
Newt replied with: 
and Sam went on hisy 
brother could hear hi 
he went up the stai 
Sam was surely gone 
his trousers and shi 


and over what had passed, estimating Sam 
his mother’s, and considering his own fw ur 


the morning— Mrs. Dunnack was as co 
was, and Sam’s demeanor was cheerful 


well return to East Harbor. 

“‘T’m going along,” he said. 
about ma.”’ 

So after breakfast Cheatley announe 
depart; and Newt protested that he m 
but Cheatley insisted. Mrs. Dunnack n 
nor did Sam. ; 

At the last minute, when Cheatley went 
his.car, Newt suddenly exclaimed, “I gu 
with you, doe. Got some things to attend 
self. I’ll come back by Bissell’s truck, Sam 

“Back tonight?”’ Sam inquired. 

Newt nodded. “Oh, yes,” he assuret 
“Yes, I’ll be home for supper.’’’ f 

So presently he and Cheatley drove aw 
told his friend what had passed during 
must have gone at it in a fool way,” he 
“She got onto you. Knew right off wha 

“‘She’s no fool,’’ Cheatley retorted 
knows what’s going on. You don’t fool 

Sida on Page 47) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
| a bit in the world. No, sir, she’s a wise old 
lished this aside. 
‘» don’t tell anyone else you think so. She’s 

,inalot of ways. I’m going in to see a lawyer 
lay.” 
{ = get hold of the right kind of a lawyer,”’ 
rgested shrewdly. 
,man,” Newt retorted. “If he’s still in East 
YJ] do anything you ask him to do. If he’s 
A nine go the way you want, you ought to be 
aim,’’ Cheatley remarked dryly. 
/llar bill looks big to this man,’’ Newt replied. 
7't have an awful lot to do. If you know how 
| the witness stand.” 
4 a witness before,’ Cheatley assured him. 
ts lawyer’s name?” 
‘aid Newt. “Simon Morn. We'll find out where 
¢300n as we get to town.” 
y d the attorney in an office on the upper floor 
+ old three-story brick blocks on Main Street. 
. floor a torn cardboard placard bore his name 
he and the two men climbed the worn stairs, 
| tten deep by countless feet, and Newt opened 
he The office was not prepossessing. There 
indow a roll-top desk, its interior littered with 
« and documents, the whole sprinkled with 
: Two straight chairs were set at random near 
id a cuspidor sadly in need of cleaning was on 
yween them. The place was heated by a small 
/and although this morning was not cool, the 
ing and the room was insufferably hot. Morn 
jit and sluggish man, sat in his tilting desk 
jowing the back with the bulging fat of his 
\ick legs ending in ridiculously small feet were 
ily at the ankles; his hands lay relaxed upon 
‘ad when the two men came in his great head 
-ward on his chest. He lifted at the sound of 
] a gross and swollen countenance shaped curi- 


(great pear, narrow across the bald forehead 


Newt Took Care to Sit a Little Apart From 


“Forget it,’’ he directed - 


where a single wisp of hair lay at an angle, widening at the 
jaw bones, and wider still across the jowls. This face was 
so fat that the mouth was small and prim between bulging 
cheeks, and the eyes were slits full of a malicious intelli- 
gence, evilly wise and viciously old. 

Newt had made use of this man’s services in that ancient 
matter of his grandmother’s land, that bit of trickery by 
which he had won a comfortable profit for himself at the 
price of his own exile from Fraternity. He introduced 
himself now; and Simon Morn heard the introduction 
passively, nodding his great head. 

“T remember the affair,’ he said heavily. ‘I remember 
it well. It had come to my ears that you were once more 
in this part of the world.” 

Newt introduced Doctor Cheatley; and the lawyer fixed 
for a moment on the young physician such a dry and ap- 
praising glance that Cheatley was uncomfortable, and his 
face, what with his embarrassment and the excessive heat 
in the room, shone even more than it was used to do. 
Newt himself felt something oppressive and menacing in 
the bearing of the lawyer; he attributed his discomfort to 
the great heat in the room and spoke of it and suggested 
opening a window. 

But Simon Morn said mournfully, “I regret I cannot 
agree with you. My blood is old and thin; I require warm 
quarters. In any case, the windows are no doubt stuck 
in their present positions. It would be necessary to burst 
a pane.”’ 

Newt disclaimed any such intention, a little hurriedly; 
he drew one of the chairs to face the lawyer, and Cheatley 
took the other. 

“We've got a piece of business,’” 
“I want to put it up to you.” 

“T continue the practice of my profession rather as a 
hobby than otherwise,’ said Morn slowly. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
as a matter of self-respect I am accustomed to ask a re- 
tainer before consultation.” 

Newt took alarm at this; no matter what his instinctive 
fear of the man might be, he was in the grip of a still 
stronger instinct. ‘I don’t think that’s necessary,’ he 


Newt explained. 


replied. “If you don’t want to talk to us, just you say so 
and we’ll go to somebody else. If you do, then I’ll put the 
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case up to you and see what you think. If there’s anything 
in it, it’ll pay us all; and if there ain’t, I don’t want to 
spend any money in advance.” 

The other waived the point with a scarcely perceptible 
movement of his great hand. ‘Ah, well,’’ he said philo- 
sophically, “‘you interest me, Mr. Dunnack. In view of 
the fact that you have formerly been a client, you may 
proceed with your narrative.” 

In the discussion which followed, it was Newt who did 
most of the talking. Hespoke eagerly and almost fluently, 
leaning forward in his chair, provoked by the impassivity 
of the other man to greater eloquence. Morn seemed at 
times not to be listening at all; his eyes half closed and he 
did not look at Newt. Cheatley, at Newt’s prompting, 
now and then added a word or two, but for the most part 
he, too, was silent, while Newt explained the thing which 
was in his mind to do. And the lawyer permitted Newt 
to finish what he had to say; to fall silent; to continue 
once more;° to stop; and finally:in a sort of desperation 
to begin at the beginning again, before he was himself 
moved to speech. 

When at last he did rouse himself, it was to say thought- 
fully, ‘‘You are the eldest son, I believe?” 

Newt nodded. 

“Yes. Pa sent me away from home after that business 
of the land for the water company. He claimed I’d been 
too smart for hisma. But he’s dead, and I come back to 
look out for my interests, you might say.” 

“T presume,”’ Morn suggested, ‘‘that you consider your 
interests do in fact comprise the entire estate.” 
‘‘Sam’s no business man,’’ Newt assented. 

better off if he lets me run things.” 

“Sam is your younger brother?”’ 

a Cae 

The fat man painfully moved his hands nearer together 
till the tips of the fingers touched. 

“T am not convinced that your mother is in fact insane,”’ 
he said slowly. ‘“‘I could put this in legal terms, but it is 
not necessary to confuse you, so I will confine myself to 
phrases with which you are more familiar. I am not satis- 
fied of her insanity.”’ 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Linda and to Tatk to Her Most Mattersof«Factly, Avoiding Giving the Least Alarm 


ceding articles 

of this series we 
have made our way 
through the princi- 
pal South American 
republics. We have 
shivered amid the 
icy peaks of the 
Andes and baked in 
the semitropical 
coastal lowlands. 
We have glimpsed 
Peru at the thresh- 
old of a significant 
epoch in her history 
and seen Chile in 
transition. Argen- 
tine progress 
has been unfolded 
and Brazil’s unrest 
and vastness ap- 
praised. We have 
had picturesque 
human contacts 
that ranged from 
peon to president. 
We have touched 
the most astonish- 
ing blending of 
bloods anywhere in 
the world. Best of 
all, we have learned 
that after years of 
error, buffet and 
disillusion, our com- 
merce has emerged 
as lusty competitor 
of the trade of the 
long-established 
Huropean coun- 
tries. 

Wenowreach the 

final stage of the 
journey, when there | ‘ 
must be a brief re- PHOTO. BY BURTON HOLMES. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. C. 
capitulation as well 
as a look ahead. 
What is the lesson of these recent years of consistent eco- 
nomic advance? What does the future hold out for us in 
that vast empire beyond Panama with which so much of 
our material prosperity is linked? What can we do to ce- 
ment the international ties born of propinquity and the 
common inheritance of a hard-won freedom? 

Before the answer can be shaped, there must be a word 
about the other South American republics not already 
dealt with in detail. Each has a distinct national indi- 
viduality. All are bound to us by an increasing commer- 
cial relationship. No depreciation of their resources in 
beauty or business is implied in the failure to devote more 
space to them. 
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A Market We Should Hold 


ese in point of accessibility is Uruguay with her lovely 
capital, Montevideo, the city of roses, which is a port of 
call for all east-coast steamers. Here, as in Brazil, Chile 
and Peru, our exports exceed those of any other country, 
and likewise the extent of our purchasing. We have also 
taken over a considerable portion of Germany’s prewar 
trade. 

Venezuela, which is associated in the North American 
mind with the volatile Castro, produces much more than 
revolutions and dictators. Her oil, asphalt and coffee pro- 
duction is a factor to be reckoned with. So, too, with 
Ecuador, one of the chief sources of cacao and the principal 
factory of the panama hat. Colombia is rich in rubber and 
coffee, and Paraguay, with her unique ratio of nearly three 
women to every male of the species, vies with Argentina as 
a cattle land. Bolivia has marched to the fore as producer 
of tin, and her capital, La Paz, is the highest on the globe. 
It is literally among the clouds. 

Since this series was conceived with the main idea of 
diagnosing South American trade possibilities and our part 
in them, perhaps it might be best to make this all-important 
phase the first step in the summing up. If you have read 
the earlier papers you know that we have taken first place 
from England as exporter to Brazil; that we are pushing 
her hard in Argentina, where her prestige was almost pro- 
verbial; and that in practically every other republic we 
have made an advance as seller, buyer and investor during 
the past three years. 
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Between the Two Countries 


What most people do not stop to realize is the intimate 
economic contact that exists between Europe and South 
America. Argentina, Brazil, and to a lesser degree Chile, 
are almost indispensable to the prosperity of England, 
Germany, Italy and France. For Italy and Germany the 
two first-named countries provide huge reservoirs for ex- 
cess populations as well as markets for surplus manufac- 
tured products. It is only through selling goods overseas 
that Germany can pay her huge war debt. One of her 
principal trade drives today is in South America. The 
curious paradox is that though France and England are 
beneficiaries of reparations, they are at the same time in 
close competition in South America for the sale of the type 
of merchandise that will help to pay this indemnity. 

The second angle of this South American trade situation 
is that the market south of the equator is also essential to 
our oversea commercial authority. For years we regarded 
it in very much the same way that the average provincial 
tourist looked upon a trip to Europe. It was a place where 
he went when inclination dictated. All the while we were 
almost unconscious of the fact that, owing to the expan- 
sion of our productive resources, South America provided 
the best possible outlet for our commodities. We have 
reached the point where we must export an increasing part 
of our output. Moreover, geographically and, therefore, 
logically, South America is a market that should be ours. 

If we lose the position that we have gained during these 
past few years it will be necessary to open up new fields, 
and this is not easy. Just as Tibet and the grim polar 
reaches have yielded to conquest, thus wiping out the last 
forbidden frontiers, so has commerce unfurled its flag amid 
the ultimate wilds. Everything but bobbed hair and rolled 
stockings has penetrated to the cannibal regions. There 
are practically no new geographical trade fields to conquer. 
It is now a question of intensifying the offensive in the 
known ones. None offers, in some respects, the oppor- 
tunities that South America holds out. 

Cheering as is the record of our progress, we shall fail in 
our larger purpose to dominate South American commerce 
if we do not live with the job. Continuity of effort com- 
bined with intelligent knowledge of local needs and strict 
attention to packing and shipping comprises the one and 
only formula for foreign trade. We have learned much and 
we are doing much, but it is only by incessant application 
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Summary 


| Beginning of Run—Hart- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 20, 1925, 
O*p. m1. 

End of Run — Windsor, Ont., 
Sept. 21, 4:20 p. m. 
Distance Covered—866 
miles. 

Elapsed Time — 19 hours, 20 
minutes. 

Average Speed (figured on 
elapsed time, not actual run- 
ning time)—44.79 miles per 
hour. 

Average miles per gallon of 
gasoline — 14.7. 


Average miles per quart of 
oil—288.66. 
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Not an Hout’s Spurt buta 
Thrilling 19-hour Stretch 


u.rand convincing 
) the super-ability 
‘upmobile Eight 
¢led in the thrill- 
Lof Major T. W. 
: and C. E. Emery 
1tford, Conn., to 
) Ont., Sept. 20-21. 


fa standard Sedan owned by Major 
¢, was driven 866 miles in the elapsed 
-) hours, 20 minutes. 


dspeed was continuously from 50 to 
‘in hour. 


te speed, on the basis of elapsed time, 
- miles an hour. 


atee miles an hour faster than the 
/mited train from Boston to Windsor 
Hit. The distance covered by the car 
liles farther than the train’s route. 


Schedule your run at any speed you like — all day long, 
if you like—and make your schedule with an ease and 
comfort you’ve never known before. Speed sustained 
mile after mile like a swift express train. 


—From recent Hupmobile Eight Advertisements 


For eight hours, the run was made in the night; 
and for six of those eight hours, through blind- 
ing, pouring rain. 


The schedule, laid out in advance, called for 
170 miles every four hours. In spite of rain and 
slippery roads—in spite of towing a chance 
tourist’s disabled car for 20 miles on a detour — 
this schedule was exceeded in the entire distance. 


Though the speed was terrific, the car aver- 
aged 14.7 miles per gallon of gasoline; 288.66 
miles per quart of oil—this from an eight. 


The car already had more than 18,000 miles 


on its speedometer before 
this run was begun. The 
valves were ground—for 
the first time—and it was 
ready to go. 


Not one car in ten thou- 
sand is ever subjected to 
such punishment. But in 
this magnificent performance is food for 
much thought. 


To owners of the Hupmobile Eight, satisfying 
assurance that their car is superbly equal to 
even the most extraordinary demands of speed 
and distance. 


To all others, equally satisfying assurance of 
what they will acquire when finally they come 
to the Hupmobile Eight. 


For it demonstrates an endurance and a reliability 
which are peculiarly Hupmobile, and which trans- 
late themselves into long years of splendid service. 


n Now $2195; Coupe, Two or Four-Passenger, Now $2095; Touring Car, Now $1795; Roadster, Now $1795; Dickey-Seat Roadster, Now $1895. F. O. B. Detroit, tax to be added. 
) 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER 


UPMOBILE EIGHT 


The Largest-Selling Straight Eight In the World 
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Almost equally important in universal need is copper. 
Chile had become the second largest copper-producing 
country on the globe. Here we are the most important 
factors in output because our investment in Chilean and 
Peruvian copper mining aggregates more than $300,- 
000,000. 

Embedded on the arid and bleak Chilean coast is a 
third mineral indispensable to civilization. As far as 
modern science has been able to discover, the world’s 
entire supply of nitrate of soda is buried there. With 
nitrates, we have begun a production which will eventu- 
ally give us a conspicuous place in the industry. 

There was a time when Cornwall and tin were almost 
synonymous terms. Today Bolivia is the premier pro- 
ducer, with an annual output of nearly 60,000 metric 
tons, surpassing the Federated Malay States, which 
formerly led. Other essentials to industry to be found 
in South America are manganese, vanadium and iron 
ore. The reserves of coal in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Peru and Venezuela are estimated to be nearly 40,000,- 
000,000 tons. 

These statistics, stated as such, merely mean that 
there is a vast amount of valuable raw material under 
the ground in South America. It is only when you in- 
vest them with their international significance in rela- 
tion to both war and peace that their importance be- 
comes striking. 

Analyze this vital matter of raw materials and you 
uncover the fact that, as one well-known scientist put 
it, “‘there is a convergence of demand upon a few ade- 
quate sources.”” The World War proved how dependent 
the belligerent nations were upon a comparatively small 
area of this earth for the essentials of conflict. Chilean 
nitrates, which are used in the making of explosives, 
suddenly became more valuable than diamonds because 
there is only one source and German submarines infested 
the sea. Great difficulty was experienced in getting an ad- 
equate supply to Europe. 

One-third of the world’s mineral tonnage, of which iron 
and coal form 90 per cent—I use the estimate of Prof. C. 
K. Leith, of the University of Wisconsin—moves across in- 
ternational boundaries. Hence the power that lies in 
political control of raw materials. There is no more apt 
illustration perhaps of this international dependence than 
is presented by steel making in France. The valuable ore 
of Lorraine can best be refined with coke from the Ruhr. 
Geographically divided, the industry could not produce the 
best results. 


The Bogy of Imperialism 


OW for the reason for the intrusion of these facts about 

South American resources. Thoseraw materials beyond 
Panama are indispensable to us because, as in the case of 
copper, they guarantee a future supply for our factories to 
meet the ever-widening scope of copper fabrication. Ac- 
cording to the best experts we have a bare twenty-five-year 
reserve of ore left within the confines of the United States. 
Our advent into nitrate production writes an insurance 
policy to conserve our needs 
in some future war. Up to 
the time of our entry into 
the industry it was con- 
trolled by the British, Ger- 
mans and Chileans. 

Closely allied with any 
résumé of our South Amer- 
ican trade, as well as witha 
forecast of future relations, 
is a matter which must be 
dealt with frankly, although 
it is liable to jolt some sen- 
sitive souls. I refer to the 
alleged economic imperial- 
ism, which has become an 
obsession with certain up- 
lifters whose utterances 
tend, I think, to create ill 
feeling for us among all the 
Latin American republics 
at the cost of our commer- 
cial advance. 

Just what constitutes eco- 
nomic imperialism, as far 
as our efforts in South Amer- 
ica are concerned, is not al- 
together clear even to those 
who arraign us for it. The 
sad commentary on the 
campaign is that almost 
without exception the issue 
has been raised and fostered 
by misguided North Amer- 
icans who go about preach- 
ing the gospel that our 
principal purpose is grossly 
material, and that the 
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United States is an octopus with twenty hideous tentacles, 
one for each Latin American republic. They contend that 
the words “‘bonds and battleships” should be emblazoned 
on our coat of arms. They maintain that the bankers, 
manufacturers and business men generally who have risked 
their money, time, effort and sometimes their lives in 
building up trade, are men who only seek a pound of flesh. 
In short, we are mere dollar chasers. 

The principal argument behind those who allege 
Yankee economic imperialism is that we have used the big 
stick, especially in Central America and the Caribbean, 
and instituted reigns of terror, all to the end that those 
wicked Wall Street financiers can make capital out of it. 
The horrible examples are Peru, Nicaragua, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Salvador, Santo Domingo, Ecuador, Bolivia, Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. The Panama coup is held up as a 
particular instance of our ruthlessness. The Platt Amend- 
ment, which maintains our stewardship over Cuba and 
gives us the right to intervene for the preservation of in- 
dependence and the protection of life, liberty and property, 
is cited as typical of our aggression. 

You have only to take a swift survey of some of these 
countries to find that the Yankee fist has in reality been the 
benevolent hand that not only fed and clothed, but brought 
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order and solvency out of chaos and bankrup 
redeemed from oppression and disease, is on}: 
ing exhibit. On the day that I write this p 
marines evacuated Nicaragua after mame 
year tenure, leaving the country worthy of 
an independent and civilized nation. Hait 
pacified, and life and property made secur 
with Santo Domingo. Our principal ctiin! 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Salvador and Colombia 
either installed financial missions, always at 
of the government, or loaned money in comp; 
other countries and employed the proceeds f, 
tive work there. 

No unprejudiced person can visit any secti 
America without discovering that, instead o 
so-called peril, we have provided a panace; 
of the ills that sap human life and sterilize } 
tality. Our work in wiping out yellow feyer 
from Cuba to Ecuador and Brazil would alo 
cient rebuke to the contention that we are x 
terial. Our naval missions to Peru and Bra; 
a standard of efficiency and honor that are; 
ject lessons for all the people. 


Our Record of Reforms 


N PERU, for example, manipulation of ec 
supplies at grossly excessive prices was 2 
quite common. When our naval mission t 

a central purchasing and disbursing bureau 

lished, which has wrought marvels of . 

honesty. It is one of many reforms that we 

gated. In Brazil the efforts of the Rockefell 
tion have not only controlled hookworm ai 

but made the former victims of these di 

useful and self-respecting citizens. The sys 
trict nursing introduced under the same a) 
given whole Brazilian communities new lea 
and hope. | 

This issue of imperialism would not be wort 
save for the trouble it foments for our nation 
and doing business throughout Latin Amerie 
republics, as in China and Japan, there is a la 
opinion hostile to foreign enterprise of every 
recruited in the main from unsuccessful, and th 
gruntled, individuals whose lack of ability or in 
put them in the employ of aliens. They loseno¢ 
to abuse foreign effort, trade and capital. 

The North Americans who prate about our 
motives and territory seeking in South Am 
play into the hands of the dissatisfied. In ev! 
a certain section of the native press is more or 
to us. On all sides are chronic North Amer 
The bogy of economic imperialism is meat al 
them. On the more practical side, every time 
raised against us it is capitalized by our comme 
The Latin is impressionable and therefore easily 

This leads to the question: What do the S 
icans really think of us? To get the answer} 
three things. The first is to make a swift analy 
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GOOD earnings statement from a sound 
A financial or industrial concern is the ex- 
pected sequence, because businesses are 
conducted for profit. No one is surprised when 
that happens, because that is their dominant aim. A goy- 
ernment, operating within its proper sphere, is not con- 
ducted for financial gain. It has certain well-defined duties 
toward the collective citizenship which should be per- 
formed without any thought of financial return. The safe- 
guarding of liberty, preservation of peace, maintenance of 
justice, defense against aggression and the promotion of 
general welfare, all should inure to each citizen with a 
maximum of efficiency and at a minimum of cost. Busi- 
ness produces and sells service or commodities for a money 
profit. Government renders service without a primary con- 
sideration of any pecuniary return. The success of govern- 
ment is measurable only by the character and quantity 
of service it renders, and the cost of service can only be 
metered by the tax burden placed upon its citizens for 
that performance. The Government 
of the United States has often been 
called the biggest business in the 
world. It has become a vast collec- 
tion of varied activities—call them 
businesses if you like—which have 
been initiated solely for the sake of 
rendering unselfish service to our 
people, and therein lies the funda- 
mental difference between the Goy- 
ernment and business organized for 
financial gain. 

Government is furnished at actual 
cost, and we cannot judge of the suc- 
cess of it by the regularity and size 
of a quarterly or semiannual divi- 
dend. We can pass opinion upon it 
by our tax bills and the conspicuity 
given to the cost of government by 
those who have the responsibility 
of administering its affairs. 


Treasury Surpluses 


HE war taught us many lessons 

that have proved profitable guides 
in the time of peace. One of them 
was that the cost of government 
should have a prominent place in 
policy and routine. That would be 
a comparatively simple task for a 
corporation. The duty would be as- 
signed to one of the vice presidents, 
or perhaps the comptroller, and the 
work would start. Governments are 
unwieldy. They have to move slowly 
if they are democracies. To establish 
economy and efficiency definitely as 
a part of our Government, it was 
necessary to get the entire machinery 
of the Government committed and 
dedicated to that purpose. A law 
had to be passed which prescribed 
the duties of the President and gave 
him the instrumentality to take his 
part in the new plan. Congress had 
to reorganize its committee system 
to conform to the new procedure 
which had been established for the executive branch. The 
hardest and most difficult task was the job of breaking waste- 
ful administrative habits. Not criminal habits in the sense 
that they were violations of the law, but careless, thought- 
less habits that emanated from the desire of administra- 
tive officers to go their own ways independently of the 
course of other Federal activities. The new duties, the new 
instrumentalities, the changed habits and the new spirit 
toward the cost of government are in the essence the budget 
system. An essayist once wrote that efficiency in govern- 
ment decreased almost in the same ratio in which democ- 
racy increased. The science of government has made 
strides since that declaration, and especially during the 
recent years of the new methods and new spirit of admin- 
istration. The best test of the efficacy of a method or sys- 
tem is not an enumeration of the details through which it 
functions, but a recital of the results which it has brought 
about. The fourth year of operation of the Government 
on a budget basis closed on June 30, 1925. What has been 
accomplished in the four years? 

The Treasury Department recently issued a concise 
statement setting forth the results of the fiscal year which 
has just closed. It shows that our ordinary receipts ex- 
ceeded the expenditures chargeable against them by 
slightly more than $250,000,000. Piling up a surplus is 
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getting to be a habit with the Government, for such a 
situation has existed with regularity at the end of each of 
the past four fiscal years. The year 1922 yielded a surplus 
of $314,000,000; 1923 came forward with $310,000,000; 
1924 with $505,000,000; and 1925 with $250,000,000. The 
best estimate that can be made now for the year 1926 is 
that a surplus approximating $300,000,000 will eventuate. 
In four years these surpluses have aggregated nearly 
$1,500,000,000. They have been made to serve the tax- 
payer in an efficacious manner through reductions in taxa- 
tion and by decreasing the public debt. 

Figures are tiresome and unromantic, but a story of 
finances cannot be told without them. Treasury surpluses, 
reductions in appropriations, decreases in estimates, cur- 
tailment of the public debt, elimination of interest charges, 
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cutting of expenditures and all the economies that may be 
enumerated, are of little interest to the taxpayer unless he 
notes some concrete and tangible results from them. 

Two general cuts in the tax burden have been made over 
this four-year period. The first decreased the annual levy by 
approximately $800,000,000, and the second by something 
over $450,000,000. A third isimminent. When the estimates 
of receipts and expenditures were made in October, 1924, 
it was thought that 1925 would bring a surplus of $68,000,- 
000, and the outlook for further sizable tax reduction was 
not particularly bright. As the year progressed, receipts 
exceeded the estimate and expenditures were held below 
the predetermined figure, and the surplus mounted until at 
the close of the year it reached $250,000,000. Tax reduc- 
tion will be recommended to Congress by the President in 
his next budget message and will be enacted into law. 

The amount by which the annual burden is to be lessened 
cannot definitely be fixed now. Many factors enter into a 
calculation of the sum. The surplus of $250,000,000 for the 
last year, the present estimated surplus of $300,000,000 for 
the current fiscal year, and an improved industrial condition 
in the first six months of the calendar year, indicate that 
the minimum figure might safely be $350,000,000. If this 
proves true, it will make the total annual rate which has been 
lifted from the assessment roll more than $1,500,000,000, 


and this sum represents twice the 
pended annually for the maintena 
tire Government, exclusive of the 
just prior to the war. 

Waiting for tax reduction to take place, 
assured by the condition of the Treasury, is 
some to those who will benefit from it. W 
plus appears at the end of any fiscal year, thi 
which the taxpayer can receive any direct 
that surplus is through tax reduction. Tax rz 
changed except by the passage of an act by | 
approval of it by the President. This proce 
takes considerable time, and often the alli 
cannot be put into effect until a year from +} 
the condition of the Treasury unmistakably 
a reduction in the rates of assessment mij 
made. | 
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An illustration of practical operation will 
an understanding. The fiscal year which ¢ 
30th last showed a surplus of $250,000,000. ° 
now available for use, because it has been 
time to time during the year for the purposf 
the public debt. Suppose, however, that thei 
existed for making such a rebate and this sul 
impounded for that purpose. The aggregate! 
the income tax, individual and corporate, | 
returns filed in the year in which this surplust 
be stated at $1,750,000,000. The amount | 
would be approximately 14 per cent of the td 
tax shown by the returns. The taxpayer who} 
of fifty dollars would get a refund of seven di 
made a return of $100 would get a refund of 
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(Continued on Page 54) 
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FISHER Body Corporation 


never had a sales department, 
and has none today. 


For thirteen years after its foun- 
dation, however, its business 
increased at the average rate of 
100 per cent each year. 


Fisher Bodies created their own 
demand through the soundest 
kind of salesmanship—the sales- 
manship of finer quality and 
greater value. 


That Fisher was able to satisfy 
such a tremendous demand is 
a fact remarkable and unique 
in American industrial annals. 


Still more notable, however, is 
the fact that in meeting this 
demand, Fisher has maintained 
standards of manufacture so 
high that today they serve as a 
gauge by which all motor car 
bodies are measured. 


DWE WEL 


The Fisher organization came 
into being in the early days of 
motor car manufacture. Its be- 
ginning was small, but its 
growth in manufacturing facil- 
ities kept pace with the indus- 
try’s insistence upon Fisher 
Bodies, and made possible a 
development unparalleled in 
industrial history. 


Today Fisher stands foremost 
in the industry in ability to 
step up body production quick- 
ly in answer to the demands of 
the motor car manufacturers. 


It is a matter of plain fact that, 
had it not been for production 
methods introduced by Fisher, 
together with Fisher’s own 
amazing capacity to produce an 
ever-increasing volume of finely- 
built motor car bodies, the 
rapid expansion of the automo- 
bile industry would have been 
literally impossible. 


That impresses upon you, in a 
measure, what Fisher has meant 
to the automotive industry as 
a whole. 
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Watch This 


Column 


a 


“The Calgary Stampede” 


HOOT GIBSON 


I have just seen HOOT GIB- 
SON’S newest picture, “The Cal- 


gary Stampede,’’ and must confess that 
it is startling. I don’t believe I have ever 
seen a more exciting Western picture and 
am sure you will agree with me. It differs 
from other Western pictures in that its 
background is the great Canadian rodeo 
held at Calgary, Alberta, Canada, to com- 
memorate the establishment of the North- 
west Mounted Police. You will see all the 
exciting incidents of that world-famous 
Wild West Show, for they have become 
part of the story of this picture. 


GIBSON and his entire Uni- 


versal company, together with 
their own horses and equipment, jour- 
neyed from Universal City, Cal., to Calgary 
and were given a royal welcome by the 
vast crowd gathered there. You will enjoy 
the picture because it is full of excitement, 
daring, and marvelous feats peculiar to 
the cowboy. Be sure to ask the manager 
of your favorite theatre to get it. You all 


know HOOT. 
While you are talking with 


the manager of the theatre which 
enjoys most of your patronage, call his at- 
tention to Universal’s magnificent, fantastic 
spectacle, ‘‘The Phantom of the Opera,’’ 
which enthralled New York and enthused 
the newspaper critics as no other picture 
has. You will see LON CHANEY in his 


most thrilling characterization. 


Also tell him that ‘‘Siege’’ 


with VIRGINIA VALLI and EU- 
GENE O’BRIEN is having a remarkable 
run; soalso is Rex Beach’s ‘‘The Goose 
Woman’”’ with JACK PICKFORD, 
LOUISE DRESSER and CONSTANCE 
BENNETT; likewise ‘‘Lorraine of the 
Lions’? with NORMAN KERRY and 
PATSY RUTH MILLER. The whole 
Universal White List is attracting univer- 
sal attention and you can’t afford to miss 
one of them. 


I wish you would write me a 


letter about any of these pictures you see 
and tell me where they could have been improved 
—and how you liked them. Will you? 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on our second 
White List” pictures, which comes without cost to you. 


You can also have autographed photograph 
of Reginald Denny for 10c in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURE 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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25 per cent horizontal reduction applied to 
1923 incomes by the 1924 Revenue Act. The 
plan would not take from Congress any of 
the prerogatives connected with the levying 
of taxes. It would not interfere with any 
necessary tax revision which the President 
and Congress might deem advisable. It 
would be a helpful means toward that end 
by furnishing the legal authority by which 
relief could be furnished immediately while 
awaiting a decrease by permanent law. It 
would provide a simple and comparatively 
inexpensive method of administration by 
which those who bear the great burden of 
direct taxation might occasionally get a 
rebate. 

The contacts of the average individual 
with the Government are generally all of one 
character. He is often told in his own con- 
duct, and in that of his business, that he 
must not do certain things, he is told how 
and when he may do those things which he 
is not prevented from doing, and he must 
always contribute his share of the cost of 
maintaining the Government. The benefits 
which he receives through the national de- 
fense agencies, the postal service, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the promotion of 
commerce, the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, the conservation of human life and 
physical resources, and the countless other 
activities which the Government performs 
for the general welfare, seldom are sensed 
in the fullest degree by him. They come as 
a matter of course, and to the average per- 
son are so big and abstract that they do 
not establish that intimacy between the 
Government and the individual which is es- 
sential to perfect understanding. An occa- 
sional refund to the taxpayer would go a 
long way toward building up a relationship 
of the character much to be desired. It 
would have a salutary psychological effect 
upon the taxpayer. He would, perhaps, 
take a larger interest in, and be more in- 
sistent upon, the affairs of the nation being 
conducted in an economical manner if by 
that conduct it would be possible to aid in 
bringing about a surplus in which he could 
participate. He would feel that the Govern- 
ment had something of a direct personal 
interest in him. 


A Program of Economy 


The existence of a surplus in the Treasury 
too small to be made the basis of general 
tax revision, but large enough to make at- 
tractive the enactment of new laws impos- 
ing additional expenditure obligations, is 
not conducive to the best financial man- 
agement. Ready money in the hands of 
governments, as in the hands of individuals, 
is apt to beget extravagant notions. The 
safest margin in management, whether for 
the Government or the individual, is that 
which makes necessary the exercise of cau- 
tion, prudence and common sense in the 
expenditure of money or in the laying of 
obligations which will result in expendi- 
tures. 

The Treasury surpluses have not come 
about magically. They have occurred 
mainly through a constant warfare against 
appropriations and expenditures in which 
the President and Congress have codper- 
ated harmoniously. The details of this 
struggle for lowered governmental ex- 
penses are (00 numerous to mention. They 
are fairly typified by what has been done in 
two or three fields of endeavor represented 
by appropriations, expenditures and public- 
debt operations. 

The total of the appropriations made 
during the two sessions of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress was approximately $7,900,000,- 
000. This sum is almost $800,000,000 less 
than the total appropriated during the 
Sixty-sixth Congress and $375,000,000 less 
than. the total for the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress. 

Four years ago we closed the fiscal year 
with expenditures totaling $5,538,000,000, 
which included payments under the sinking 
fund and other public-debt retirements 
chargeable to ordinary receipts. This year 
we closed our fiscal affairs on June 30th 
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last, with expenditures aggregating $3,529,- 
000,000. The reduction over the period is 
slightly more than $2,000,000,000. 

The gross public debt on June 30, 1921, 
was $23,976,000,000, and on June 30th of 
this year the amount had been reduced to 
$20,516,000,000—a cut over the four years 
of $3,460,000,000. Accompanying this re- 
tirement of a large portion of our public 
debt has come a gratifying decline in the 
amount of interest which we have had to 
pay annually, the expenditure for that pur- 
pose dropping from $997,000,000 in 1921, 
to $882,000,000 in 1925—less by $115,- 
000,000. 

The operation of the budget system thus 
far has taken place through a fine spirit 
of co6peration between the President and 
Congress. There has been a mistaken im- 
pression, at times quite pronounced in cer- 
tain sections of the country, that Congress 
has been guilty of extravagance and has 
not responded to the program of economy 
as outlined by the President in the budgets. 
At a recent meeting of the business organi- 
zation of the Government, President Cool- 
idge, after reviewing the splendid results 
under the budget, paid a deserving tribute 
to Congress when he said: 

“Full measure of credit is due the Con- 
gress, which, as representing the people, 
has supported and aided the executive 
budget.” 

This is a well-merited encomium from 
one in a position to render an opinion. 
There are those in the country, however, 
who never see any good in anything that 
Congress does. They are chronic critics of 
the legislative branch, and, no matter what 
the records show, they would assail it on 
general principles and trust to luck and the 
lack of information on the part of their 
auditors or readers to get away with the 
slur. 

The President said only what was just 
and fair of the record of Congress. In my 
long experience in the House, I have sel- 
dom seen a policy upon which there was 
such unanimity of opinion and action as 
there has been on the question of public 
expenditures. One noticeable feature has 
been the forbearance and self-sacrificing of 
local interest in favor of the common good. 
When one recalls the former days when ap- 
propriations were sought with avidity for 
local projects, and the worth of a member 
was often judged by the amount of the ap- 
propriations he secured for his district, it is 
appropriate to commend the change from 
local to national attitude. Not many years 
before the inauguration of the budget sys- 
tem an eccentric colleague confided to me 
his policy on appropriations and taxation. 
Needless to say, it was not an announced 
public platform, but a personal rule, action 
in accordance with which he found quite 
popular with his constituents. He always 
opposed any increase in taxation and al- 
ways favored new and increased appropria- 
tions. 

It was quite an inconsistent policy, but 
one that was admittedly effective in the 
playing of alone hand. There is no place 
in the present scheme for such trifling with 
economic principles. 


Congress Cooperating 


The responsibility of the executive and 
legislative branches is readily discernible. 
It has been so for each of the years during 
which estimates have been submitted to 
Congress under the budget. There has not 
been a single year in which Congress has 
appropriated more than the President re- 
quested through the estimates. As a mat- 
ter of fact the total of appropriations 
granted by Congress in the past four years 
has been less than the aggregate of the 
estimates by approximately $350,000,000. 
So close has been the margin between ex- 
ecutive request and congressional approval, 
that in the past three years the difference 
between the estimates and appropriations 
has averaged slightly under $12,000,000 a 
year. No one can find any honest basis of 
criticism of Congress for such a perform- 
ance, 
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Frequently the criticism ley, 
gress for its action on public is 
fiable and helpful, but th 
charges that it is chafing un 
straint and bulging with sw 
to spend public funds for 1 
selfish political aggrandizeme 
of the fairest and cleanest 
ever been made by the Natio; 
on any public question. N 
gress, functioning as a wh 
budget estimates below the 
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but the individual action of 
House has been uniformly ¢ 

The House at the last sess 
of only $850,000 to the total 
lar annual appropriation b 
to it from the committee 
involving over $2,000,000 
Senate was guilty of increasiy 
amount of the bills as they 
the House by $4,000,000! 
record of the Senate on ay 
measures for the last forty ye 
will not find the equal of 
recalls the occasions in pre 
the Senate thought nothing 
of $100,000,000 or $200,000, 0( 
totals, it is indeed refreshing 


our financial history. Th 
Congress through an ignor 
will find this general ree 
nutiz of commendable 


There were those who 
budget system was propos 
still some to whom its 
are irksome. They belong to 
interested in the development 
ticular activity of govern 
been compelled to keep i 
place in the process of 
budget. I have not heard 
criticizing the decrease in t 
expenditures. No one will sz 
usual decreases in the publie 
been a great relief. 
mended tax reduction. A vei! 
given voice to a belief that ecor 
Government has injured busihs 
the most amazing economie arn 
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mous. Past cuts in taxes have 
impetus to business and have 2 
knowledged almost universally)’ 
spective decrease to be made at 
session of Congress has alrea’ 
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Economy and tax reduction #: 
linked as the Siamese Twins. [2 
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tions resemble those of the r 
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Government. Some busin 
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The wholesome results from 
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(Continued on Page 
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The Oakland Harmonic Balancer fre 

" and exclusive feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to the A. New Oakland Six en- Mf 7 \ B. Six-cylinder engine with- 
un, Six engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torsional vibration in any dada REL 'e “ges adhe pal la 

; pai : Dy. sf : Balancer—uniformly ' \n | not uniformly smooth,— 
Me engine is caused by the twist of the crankshaft under repeated piston impulses. smooth at all speeds. iy) \, / having vibration periods. 
7 gd Balancer—built into the Oakland crankshaft—exerts an equal twist- B Sy 
lke Tide : ; to 
n sf @ opposite er, which counteracts the twist of the crankshaft, thus sab Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 

ation at its source. is means new thrills of motoring pleasure, longer car lif?. a device for measuring torsional vibration. 
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wer has any car enjoyed a more enthusiastic reception. Never have 
»ple been more outspoken in their praise of any automobile. In 
«ay cities, sales have multiplied beyond precedent. In some locali- 
2, the figures for the first ninety days have surpassed those of the 
lire preceding year. More than 100 improvements and new prices— 


(to °350 lower—have created an unprecedented nation-wide demand. 


J 


x Ister Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sedan Landau Sedan 
mM *1025 *1095 1125 °1195 1295 
\ $1095) (Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295) (Old Price $1545) (Old Price $1645) 


{ All prices at factory — — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the industry, 
| have been made still lower. You can now save as much as $40 to $60 in your time payment costs. 
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A are oe ce a eB Ra 
A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS 


HicH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


makes all figuring 
Safe and Easy 


USINESS entered a new 

phase when the labor and 
risk of script correspondence were 
eliminated by the typewriter. It 
has been advanced in an equally 
important way by the Monroe 
High Speed Adding-Calculator, 
which does away with all hard- 
ship and uncertainty in figuring. 


Every calculation—Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division—is handled by the 
Monroe with lightning Speed and 
first-time Accuracy. No delay. 
No labor. No risk. Positive figure 
protection. 


Prove this on your own ad- 
ditions and calculations—without 
inconvenience and without cost. 


WRITE US TODAY 
FOR A FREE TRIAL 


of the Monroe in your own office 
so that you can see its positive 
value to you. You assume no 
obligation. The proof rests on 
the Monroe. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Building, New York,N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 
All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the 


World 


BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME 
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Federal Government. Reduction in gov- 
ernmental expenditures and the ensuing 
decreases in taxation, accompanied as they 
have been by widespread public commen- 
dation, have spread an infection to the 
states and to industry, for a more system- 
atic handling and a more adequate control 
over their finances. By this it should not 
be inferred that the exact system which has 
been adopted for the United States can be 
used as a model and fitted instantly to any 
state orindustry. Far from it, for a budget 
system is not a patented article that 
can be purchased, instantly installed and 
put into operation. There are all kinds of 
budgets—national budgets, state budgets, 
county budgets, municipal budgets, insti- 
tutional budgets, corporation budgets, 
family budgets and budgets attached to 
this, that, and the other entity that re- 
ceives and expends money. Each entity, 
perhaps, requires a different system, but 
the principles are the same and the impor- 
tant factor in all is that in the conduct of 
these affairs a definite place has been found 
and a sustained attention given to the ex- 
penditure side. The aim of a budget is not 
necessarily a reduction in expense. It 
might even result in an augmented expense, 
but it invariably induces the exercise of 
foresight and balanced planning and the 
attainment of a better value for each dollar 
that is paid out. That in itself is saving in 
a very comprehensive manner. 

The steady decrease in expenditures over 
the past four or five years, accompanied as 
it has been by decreases in taxation, has 
come to be the accustomed and expected 
occurrence in governmental finance. It has 
evoluted from the novel and unusual almost 
to the verge of the commonplace. It would, 
indeed, be wonderful if the downward 
progression could go on indefinitely, but 
unfortunately it cannot. The time will 
come, and at no very distant date, when 
our expenditures will have reached a level 
below which it will not be prudent or even 
possible to venture. The Government must 
do certain things and do them well for the 
direct benefit of 113,000,000 people, and 
the doing of those things will annually re- 
quire a very considerable outlay. 


Public Interest in Economy 


Public interest in the budget and re- 
trenchment in the Government was 
aroused by the excessive burden of taxa- 
tion which the public was carrying. The 
budget system was instituted for several 
purposes. It was designed to reduce expen- 
ditures and effect 
a decrease in tax- 
ation, to prevent 
expenditures from 
increasing abnor- 
mally after they 
had been stabi- 
lized, to insure an 
economical distri- 
bution of the an- 
nual outlay, and 
to make the serv- 
ice rendered as 
efficient as possi- 
ble under the 
handicaps inci- 
dent to any gov- 
ernmental system. 

The general 
public has been 
greatly interested 
in the budget, 
largely because of 
tax-reduction 
eventualities and 
possibilities. Will 
it continue that 
interest when 
there is no longer 
a prospect of fur- 
ther decrease in 
taxes, or will it 
lapse into its for- 
mer attitude of 
indifference and 
allow the burden 
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to accumulate gradually until it is again 
jolted by the very weight of it? I believe 
the public will have a sustained interest in 
the cost of government once it realizes 
that it is as vitally concerned in restraint 
in taxation as it is in reduction of taxes. 


Restraint in Government Growth 


It is possible to have reasonably normal 
and healthy growth in government without 
an increase in the tax rate on the individual. 
The population is constantly increasing, the 
wealth of the country is mounting, and we 
are progressing asa nation. If the annual 
expenditures of the Government remained 
stationary, the increase in population and 
in the income-producing capacity of the 
country would eventually lead to a reduc- 
tion in the tax rate on each individual 
because of the larger number of persons 
among whom the burden would be divided. 
It is not consistent to assume, however, that 
with growing numbers the aggregate cost 
can be kept at thesame level for any great 
length of time. It is logical to assume that 
the increase in revenue, because of the larger 
number of taxpayers and greater national 
wealth, will keep pace with whatever con- 
sequent increase may come in the cost. 

The task of the future will consist largely 
in preventing a disproportionate increase in 
the cost of the Government. This sounds 
like a simple problem, but compared with 
it, all other budget perplexities pale into 
insignificance. The solution lies in keeping 
the Government out of new activities into 
which it should not enter, in preventing 
existing activities from becoming unduly 
magnified, and in getting a maximum of 
efficiency at a minimum of cost from those 
services which are maintained. 

The general public little realizes the ex- 
treme importance of restraint in the growth 
of government. What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is generally nobody’s business, and 
while the general public is interested in the 
problem from a nationalistic standpoint, it 
is composed of many subdivisions of indi- 
viduals interested in some phase of govern- 
mental activity which deals in matters of 
everyday interest to them. Agriculture, 
manufacturing, labor, mining, transporta- 
tion, scientific research, human welfare, 
conservation of resources, national defense, 
these and many others, each represents a 
cross section of the public which is vitally 
interested in the maintenance and develop- 
ment of some particular unit or units of the 
Government, and has little or no specific 
interest in the rest of the Government ac- 
tivities, except as they exist as a part of the 
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jut down waste 


varning and a promise 


swriting, there are 235 na- 
odies— manufacturing, in- 
4 technical and Govern- 
|-working to reduce various 
». American Industry. 


« before has War on Waste 
‘uch impetus. Here is a 
qat that carries both a warn- 
(a promise to every plant 
12. 

ts cut sharply into your 
if profit. When you accept 
edable means of reducing 
‘ou protect your present 
yand give it a chance to 


Jiase of waste reduction is 
¢-reaching than the correct 
Aon of plant machinery. 

ft lubrication is perhaps 
) important single factor in 
{machinery running at max- 
‘ficiency and in prolonging 
1 

it lubrication is a scien- 
‘ lem. It demands not only 
}erience with machines and 
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changing operating conditions; it 
demands wide knowledge of the 
range of oils available—their char- 
acteristics and fitness for many 
purposes. 

Only thorough study of lubrica- 
tion can equip anyone to solve the 
lubrication problems of all industry. 


The Vacuum Oil Company, the 
world’s leading authorities on lu- 
brication, stands ready to put its 
experience and its correct lubri- 
cating oils at your service. 


With the cooperation of your 
plant personnel we will gladly as- 
sume the full responsibility of 
prescribing correct lubrication 
throughout your plant. 

Upon request to our nearest 
branch office, we will send an ex- 
perienced representative to discuss 
this further. No obligation is en- 


tailed. 


New York (Main Office), Albany, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, New Haven, Oklahoma 
City, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., Rochester, St. Louis, Springfield, Mass. 


1cuum Oil Company 
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Lubricating Oils 


or 
Plant Lubrication 


IF the Vacuum Oil Company lubri- 
cates your plant, you use an organiza- 
tion which has specialized in lubrication 
for 59 years, whose engineers and field 
men visit over 200,000 plants yearly, 
whose treatises are recognized engineer- 
ing text books. Gargoyle Lubricating 
Oils are approved specifically by 225 
foremost machinery builders, and lubri- 
cate industries the world over. 
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Just when my ego begins to get 
comfortably inflated, I usually 
get a letter like the following: 


Dear Jim: 


You modestly pin the title “‘salesman”’ 
on yourself. How much do kids need 
to be “sold” on going to the circus? 
Would it require “‘salesmanship”’ to dis- 
pose of iced drinks in the Hot Place? 

Mennen Shaving Cream is a priceless 
boon in an otherwise cruel world. It 
is one human product that has attained 
perfection. It has changed the slavery 
of shaving into a mere pre-breakfast 
gesture. 

Salesmanship? Huh! Whena man 
has once felt that creamy, gorgeous 


lather on his face, seen (not felt) the razor | 


zip off the whiskers, experienced the re- 
freshed after-sensation—you couldn’t 


keep him away from Mennen Shaving | 


Cream with a shot-gun! 
Disrespectfully yours, 
R---—-S---— 


Ina chastened mood, I only add _ more. Close to the window was a child of 


that Mennen Shaving Cream | 


comes in two types of tubes— 
50c at drug stores. 


And Mennen Skin Balm—the 
remarkable new preparation for 
after-shaving—costs the same 
in the same stores. Have you 
met Skin Balm? Have you felt 
its pleasant bite, experienced the 
sensation of refreshing coolness 
it gives, smelled its stimulating 
odor? Forget all your prejudices 
—try a tube of Mennen Skin 
Balm and you’ll thank me! And 
don’t forget it has real antiseptic 


value, too. 
on Heng. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MSNAASN 


SHAVING CREAM 


ee 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 5(0¢ 


Regular type tube 
with threaded cap 


New-style tube with 
non-removable top 
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PHILANTHROPIC MR.TRUMBLE | 


“T expect to,”’ said Mr. Trumble. 
Next he went to the bank. When he 
came out he was perceptibly plumper in 


| the region of the pockets and about him 


hovered the pleasing scent of crisp new bills, 
and as he walked, chest out, up Fifth Ave- 


| nue, he jingled. On his face was the broad, 


happy smile that comes only to the faces of 
those who are about to do good, with no 
ulterior motive whatsoever. 

Around the corner, just off the Avenue, 
Mr. Trumble spied a man helping support 
a lofty building by leaning against it. 
There was something infinitely dejected 
about that man. He quite obviously had 
neither a wardrobe nor a razor. He was 
watching the crowd pass him by, watching 
with hungry, anxious eyes the New York 


| faces set, unsmiling. The man stroked the 
| stubble on his chin with a despairing thumb 


and huddled his worn overcoat closer 
about him. 

Casually Mr. Trumble drew near him. 
With a quick motion Mr. Trumble pressed 
a twenty-dollar bill into the man’s hand. 
No grateful words came from the man’s 
lips. His expression was a neat combina- 
tion of leer and wink. One of his hands 
dipped into a side pocket, brought out a 
roll of bills that would have made a com- 
fortable pillow for a baby, and from it he 
peeled a ten and two ones. These he handed 
to the amazed Mr. Trumble. Then dexter- 
ously he produced from his other pocket a 
bottle which he thrust under Mr. Trum- 
ble’s coat. 

Mr. Trumble stood gaping. 

“‘Gwan,” said the man in a friendly 


| growl, “‘or you'll queer my game.” 


The bottle was labeled ginger ale. It 
wasn’t. 

Thoughtfully Mr. Trumble pursued his 
philanthropic way. In front of a depart- 
ment store he halted. The window was 
filled with toys. That alone was enough to 


have stopped him, but there was something 


the sort described as a tot in Christmas 
stories, and, quite in accordance with the 


| rules, the tot was pressing its nose against 
| the window and gazing wistfully at the 


toys. Also it was blubbering a bit. 
“Well, my little man,” said Mr. Trum- 


| ble, ‘“‘do you see something you want?” 


“Wanna pig,” said the little man. 

In the window there was a pig, a mag- 
nificent pig, larger than many living pigs 
and infinitely pinker. It gazed out at Mr. 
Trumble with pensive blue eyes. 

“Does Santa Claus come to your house?” 
asked Mr. Trumble. 

The little man gave out a dismal ‘‘ Naw.” 

“You poor little fellow! What’s your 
name?” 

“Abie.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Trumble. ‘ Well, any- 
how, come with me, Abie.”’ And taking one 
of Abie’s mittens, Mr. Trumble led him 
into the store. 

“T want,” said Mr. Trumble, glowing in- 
wardly, “that pig in the window. The big 
one with the blue eyes.” 

It was brought. On seeing it at close 
range, with its eyes almost on a level with 
his own, Abie was seized by fear. He began 
to howl. And he knew how. 

“There, there,’’ soothed Mr. Trumble. 
“Pigs don’t bite little boys.” 

At that moment Mr. Trumble felt him- 
self whacked on the back. It was a sound 
and lusty whack and it was administered 
by a large matron whose face was as red 
as the stove in a country store. 


“Keedneper,’’ screamed this lady, 
whacking Mr. Trumble again. ‘‘Keed- 
neper.”’ 

“Momma,” screamed Abie. 


screamed the 
“ Keed- 


“Loafair wot you are,” 
lady, addressing Mr. Trumble. 
neping my Abie.” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Trimble: with as 
much dignity as a man in the act of being 
whacked can muster, ‘I am not a kid- 
naper. I was buying your son a pig.” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“A peeg?”’ The lady seemed even more 
irate. ‘‘Hah! Bummer! For why should 
you buy him peegs? You wanna steal my 
dolink, low-life you.” 

A crowd was gathering fast. It was 
eying Mr. Trumble hostilely. A large store 
policeman shouldered his way through 
the throng. 

““Wot’s this?’’ he demanded. 


“Peegs he was buying my Abie,” said 
the lady to the officer. ‘“‘Keedneper,”’ she 
said to Mr. Trumble. ; 

“Oho,” said the officer darkly. “‘That 
looks bad.”’ 

The crowd made truculent sounds. Mr. 


Trumble was very red and very damp. 
“He wanted a pig,’ he said limply. 
“‘Benena hoil,’”’ said the lady. ‘I sip- 

pose if he wanted a life helephant, you’da 

boughten him one, hah? Come with 
momma, Abie dolink.” 

‘Better beat it, you,” 
Mr. Trumble. 

“T want my pig,’’ bellowed Abie. 

“A slep in the snoot I’ll give you,”’ said 
the lady, and as she dragged her offspring 
away she cast a scornful ‘‘Keedneper!”’ 
at Mr. Trumble. 

His exit from the store could hardly be 
described as triumphant. 

The fresh air and the gratifying fullness 
of his pockets revived, somewhat, the 
crestfallen Mr. Trumble. He stopped 
again, this time before a jewelry store, 
whose windows were dazzling with a dis- 
play of pearls. They were not the kind of 
pearls that have oysters for foster mothers, 
but, the sign said, they were so much like 
real pearls that only an oyster could tell 
the difference. There was that string at 
three hundred dollars, for example. Could 
you tell it from a _ten-thousand-dollar 
string? Mr. Trumble, for one, couldn’t. 

On beholding the pearls Mr. Trumble 
thought of Katie. She had a passion for 
pearls, indeed for ornament of any kind, 
and this taste she was unable to gratify to 
any large extent out of her salary as cook 
at The Willows. Once, three years ago, 
when Mr. Trumble had been mildly ill, 
Katie had made him special poached eggs 
and had been solicitous about his tempera- 
ture. He was not one to forget a kindness. 
The pearls, he decided, would please Katie, 
who was portly and mature and needed 
artificial ornament, since the best nature 
had done for her was a liberal endowment 
of extra chins. So he went into the store 
and bought the three-hundred-dollar string 
of pearls. 

“Will you give me your name, sir?”’ the 
clerk said. “‘We want to send you our 
booklet, Poitenent Pernters About Poils.” 
Mr. Trumble obliged. 

With his pearls in his pocket, he went 
on his way. Lunchtime was at hand. Mr. 
Trumble headed for a glittering and costly 
restaurant. As he drew near it, his eyes, 
on the lookout for opportunities for altru- 
ism, lighted upon the man with the green 
derby. The hat had not always been green; 
the years and the suns and the rains had 
given it its verdant hue. The man and his 
garments were middle-aged, and he had 
the lean brooding face of a seedy Hamlet. 
He was sitting on a bench in a scrap of 
public park, watching two sparrows fight- 
ing over a crumb. To Mr. Trumble it 
seemed that the man was contemplating 
entering the battle himself. 

Subduing his diffidence, Mr. Trumble 
took a seat on the same bench and pres- 
ently said, “‘Watching the birds?”’ 

“Why not?” said the man in the green 
derby. The conversation languished. Then 
Mr. Trumble began again. 

“T was just going to get a bite of lunch,” 
he said. 

“Don’t let me stop you,” 
in the green derby. 

“T thought’””— Mr. Trumble hesitated — 
“T thought you might like to come along 
and have a bite with me.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said the man. 


said the officer to 


said the man 


“My party, of course,” said 
The man appraised Mr. Ty 
suspicious eyes. 
“Say, what’s the game?” he 
“No game at all,’’ answered 
ble. ‘I don’t like to eat alone, 
“T do,’’ said the man. 
“Then you won’t accept my j 
The man smiled a crooked s 
“No, thanks,” he said, “a 
buy the Brooklyn Bridge eithe 
added, “I might swap you 
Central Station for it.” ’ 
“T’m not a con man,” di 


Trumble. “T sell neckties.” _ 
“Got one,” said the man. | 
wearing it. 


“But,” protested Mr. Tru 
not trying to sell you a nec 
thing else. I’m simply offer’ 
you to lunch.” 

There was an amused disc 
man’s crooked smile. 

“Listen, Mr. Rockefeller,’ 
“T’m no hick. I was born and 
in this man’s town. I know it 
I’m on to it. New York, } 
no something-for-nothing town 
get you gotta pay for. Usual; 
than it’s worth too. The fil 
baby says in this burg are “( 
gypped.’ Don’t try to pull a’ 
game with me. I’m no sapadil! 

“How could you be gypped 
lunch for you?’’ inquired M 
curious and troubled. 

“T don’t know,” said the n 
don’t want to find out. But || 
York well enough to know yo 
thing more up your sleeve than} 
They all have. Whatever you! 
must be a good one; I see tha 
scenery. But—follow this—all 
world is four thin dimes and a 
fine-cut, so you’re wasting 
trying to thimblerig me. 

“But,’’ Mr. Trumble bean, 


” 


I’m not 

“Be your age,” cut in A 
green derby. “If it aint 
‘ 


you're after it’s something else 
up against this free-meal rai 
Just as you and me had finis| 
away the duck soup, you'd 

proposition for me to help yi 
crib or shove a few homemadi 
tell you you’ll lose veigi 
guy me. Save that stuff for sii 
Pumpkin Center, but don’t ti 
here. New York, N. Y., is ¢ 
hard-boiled village.” > | 

“I’m afraid,” said Mr. Tru! 
as he rose to go, “‘that you are! 

“‘So’s your old man,”’ said t} 
the green derby. : 

Mr. Trumble ate his luneh | 
excellence of the French pastri| 
with a new zeal. Hestrolled a 
It was matinée time. He boug 
seats for an entertainment pri 
the posters to be the whirlit 
show in town. He lingered 
lobby of the theater seeking an 
fresh benevolence. As he wait 
in the box office hung out a sig 
He hung it in the face of a yo 
with an expectant, holiday lo 
pointment erased expectancy 01! 
ish man’s countenance. He? 
money back into his wallet ! 
away. Ny 

Mr. Trumble was at his side 

“T’ve got a ticket—fifth TOW 
Trumble. 

“How much?” said the yo 

“Nothing.” 

a7 Huh? ” 

“Not a cent.” 

“What’s wrong with it 
youngish man. 

“Nothing. It’s an ex 
of mine was coming. Coule 
invented Mr. Trumble. 

(Continued on Page 
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Such motor cars as Paige and 
Jewett are not simply born of 
inspiration. It has taken years 
of hard, unceasing work. Test- 
ing, tearing down, rebuilding 
and testing—over and over 
again. All this that the Paige 
or Jewett car you buy shall give 
you service and satisfaction. 

Paige and Jewett cars are 
designed by engineers with a 
lifetime of experience. 

Our chief enginéers have 
been with us since the begin- 
ning of Paige—seventeen years 
ago. They have seen the Paige 
motor carriage of years ago de- 
velop into the beautiful, power- 
ful Paige of today. And from 
their wealth of practical experi- 
ence they have perfected the 
remarkable Jewett of today. 

Paige-Jewett engineers em- 
ploy all the gruelling laboratory 
tests known. But that is only the 
beginning. For no laboratory 
tests however exacting can du- 
plicate the severe conditions of 


zJowelt Gneineers 
ork Unceasingly for you 


making them 


Li “ys 


Pr es 


driving. So our great engineering 
tests are conducted in the open 
where conditions are worst. 


TO HILLS FOR POWER 


Paige and Jewett cars must per- 
form on hills—however long 
or steep. So our engineers take 
them to the hardest hills—and 
perfect them there. Distance is 
no barrier—Paige and Jewett 
cars must maintain their repu- 
tations for performance. Our 
engineers see that they do. 


COOLED ON THE MOJAVE 


An example of the kind of en- 
gineering you buy in a Paige or 
Jewett. Ourcoolingsystem was 
perfected in the intense heat of 
the Mojave desert, and in the 
nearby Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. Paige-Jewett engineers 
worked five weeks in the blaz- 
ing desert sun to give you perfect 
cooling. There isn’t a grade in 
all North America that will 
overheat the Paige or Jewett. 

Paige-Jewett carburetion, 


Wy 


cooling, oiling—in fact all the 
factors that contribute to their 
remarkable performance, have 
been perfected under the most 
adverse driving conditions. 

For example—the improved 
intake manifold, one of the big- 
gest factors in increasing the 
horsepower developed by the 
motor. Square in shape—it pro- 
vides a flat floor surface where 
the heavy, unvaporized ends of 
the fuel lie—spread out—com- 
pletely exposed to the vaporiz- 
ing influence of the mixture 
passing through the manifold. 
Thus maximum fuel efficiency 
is assured. 

And this engineering—per- 
fecting goes on indefinitely. 
Not just until better results can 
be achieved, but until no room 
for improvement can be found. 

When you buy a Paige or 
Jewett you can confidently ex- 
pect it to carry you smoothly— 
swiftly wherever you care to 
go—and always bring you back. 
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Paige-Jewett Engineers recently spent weeks with 
seven Jewett cars, testing Sedans and Coaches as 
well as open cars on Uniontown Mountain, Penn. 
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Sealright 
Louring<Lull 
Milk Bottle Caps 


| A guart of; milk a day 
means glowing health 


No Foon or Drinx will do as much for you 
as milk. Drink a bottle a day. For your own 
sake, use bottled milk capped with Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Caps—three times more useful : 


1. A safe, clean way of removing cap—just 
lift tab and pull. 


2. A safe, clean way of pouring without 
spilling—through opening in cap. 
3. Amore healthful way of drinking milk— 
by inserting straw through cap opening. 
CLEAN _ SAFE - EcoNoMICAL 
Ask your milkman to use Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 
Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. K 9 FULTON, N. Y. 
Largest Plantof Its Kind inthe World 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

The youngish man peered at Mr. Trum- 
ble with wary eyes. 

“Want it?’’ asked Mr. Trumble. 

“T guess not.” 

“6 Why? ” 

“T ain’t taking any chances,” said the 
youngish man, and left Mr. Trumble with 
abruptness. Mr. Trumble, disheartened, 
stood there. A uniformed doorman tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“None of that here,’ said the doorman. 

“None of what?” 

“Ticket scalping.” 

“But I wasn’t,” said Mr. Trumble. “I 
was trying to give a ticket away.” 

“Oh, was you?”’ The doorman emitted 


a snort of sardonic laughter. “‘That’s a 
warm one. Look here, you. Inside or 
outside.” 

Mr. Trumble went inside. The show 


was nearly over before he began to enjoy it. 

Twilight was on the city when he came 
out of the theater. A doggedness was on 
Mr. Trumble. He had won his place in the 
necktie world because he was a man not 
easily thwarted when he set out to do 
something. He took from his pocket a 
brilliant new ten-dollar gold piece. He 
selected a rather elderly man with a dis- 
couraged gait and walked at his side. 

“Friend,” said Mr. Trumble, “I got a 
little bet on. A pal of mine has bet me I 
can’t give away ten-dollar gold pieces on 
Broadway. Will you take one?” 

The elderly man grinned. 

“T’m workin’ this side of the street, my- 
self,” he said. ‘‘That’s a new idea for a 
parley, ain’t it? Better try it farther up- 
town, brother. This section is full of plain- 
clothes dicks.” 

And the elderly man turned down a side 
street, leaving Mr. Trumble feeling very 
much misunderstood. 

It was not until he had gone several 
blocks that Mr. Trumble recaptured his 
determination sufficiently to try again. 
This time he selected a woman. She had 
the white hair and patient visage of a 
screen mother. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Trumble, “I’d 
like to give you a ten-dollar gold piece. 
I’m doing it on a bet,”’ he added hastily. 

“T’m a good woman,” said the lady, 
“‘and I’m going to call a cop.” She looked 
about purposefully. Mr. Trumble fled. 

The gold pieces were still in his pocket 
when he reached The Willows. He went 
out to the kitchen, and, as Katie wasn’t 
there, he left her pearls for her. On the 
box he had written, “To Katie, from an 
appreciative friend.” 

When he came down to his evening meal, 
it was apparent to Mr. Trumble that an 
unusual excitement reigned in the dining 
room. The tableshummed. Mrs. Menken, 
imposing proprietress of The Willows, was 
in a state and she came to Mr. Trumble’s 
table to tell him about it. 

“T’m in such a state,’ she declared. 

“Anything wrong, Mrs. Menken?” 

“Ts there? It’s Katie. She’s all upset.” 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Somebody,” said Mrs. Menken, “has 
sent her pearls!”’ 

“T don’t see,” said Mr. Trumble, feeling 
that his face was as red as the tomato soup 
he was then consuming, “why that should 
upset her.”’ 

“But,”’ said Mrs. Menken, “these are 
real pearls. And Katie’s a decent girl.” 

“T still don’t see ** Mr. Trumble 
started to say. 

“As a man of the world,” said Mrs. 
Menken, “you must know that nobody 
gives a woman pearls for any good reason.” 

“Who—who gave them?” faltered Mr. 
Trumble. 

“That,” said Mrs. Menken, “is what 
the police are trying to find out.” 

“The police?” 

“T sent for them. I must protect Katie, 
It’s clear that somebody has designs on 


| her.” 


“But she’s fat and cross-eyed,” said Mr. 
Trumble. 

“That,” said Mrs. Menken, “makes it 
all the more sinister.”’ 
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“Maybe,” offered Mr. Trumble, “‘some- 
body just wanted to give her a little pres- 
ent.” 

“A string of pearls is no present,” stated 
Mrs. Menken. “It’s a bribe, that’s what it 
is. The detectives think maybe some 
gang of crooks wants to rob The Willows 
and hopes to tempt Katie to help them. 
Or it might be even worse than that. Mark 
my words, Mr. Trumble, there’s something 
wicked and mysterious in this business.” 

Mr. Trumble was waked early next 
morning by Tessie, the upstairs maid. 
Tessie was frightened. 

“Someone to see you in the parlor,’’ she 
said, and fled. 

In the parlor a bulky man with the eyes 
of ‘a squirrel awaited Mr. Trumble. 

“You Wesley Trumble?” asked the 
bulky man. 

Yes.” 

“T’m Detective Keefe.” 

“Oh! Have a seat.” 

Detective Keefe fastened an eye on Mr. 
Trumble. 

“Did you or did you not,” questioned 
the detective, ‘purchase one string of 
pearls to the value of three hundred dollars 
from the Itsa Pearl Company yesterday at 
eleven minutes past eleven?” 

“T_T believe I did,” said Mr. Trumble. 

“And did you, or did you not, leave 
same with an anonymous note for one 
Katie Comiskey, domestic, employed at 
The Willows?” 

“T did,” said Mr. Trumble. 

“ Why?” 

“Just as a little present.” 

There was pointed skepticism in the 
squirrel eyes. 

“Why?” he asked again. 

“Well, you see,’’ explained Mr. Trumble, 
“T wanted to give her a little something 
because she’s been cook here a long time 
and has been kind to me 4 

“Sounds fishy,’ said Detective Keefe. 
“Mrs. Menken.” 

That lady had been waiting within ear- 
shot. Indeed, Mr. Trumble noted, the 
other boarders had neglected their break- 
fasts to cluster in the hall within easy 
hearing distance. 

The landlady came in. 

“Mrs. Menken,’ questioned the detec- 
tive, “have you noticed anything else 
peculiar about the behavior of this man?” 

“T can’t say I have. He always pays his 
board.” 

“Aha,” said the detective. 
sound ominous. 

At that instant another bulky man en- 
tered the parlor. 

“T looked round his room,” said the 
second bulky man, ‘“‘but I didn’t see any- 
thing that looked like swag. I did see 
something suspicious looking, though.’ 

What??? 


He made it 


“Disguises. Indian, cowboy, pirate 
and what not.” 
“Aha,” said Detective Keefe. He 


wheeled toward Mr. Trumble, who was 
perspiring copiously. ‘‘What’s the idea of 
the disguises?” 

Then it was that Mr. Trumble remem- 
bered he was a descendant of the hardy 
Green Mountain Boys, who hated to be 
put upon. He got to his feet and spoke 
with considerable warmth. 

“T won’t explain anything,” he said. 
“T’m an honest man. I haven’t done any- 
thing wrong. You go way and leave me be, 
or I’ll make it hot for you.” 

The two detectives rubbed their chins. 
Mr. Trumble’s defiance seemed to have 
made them thoughtful. They held a 
whispered conference. 

“There’s nothing,” opined Detective 
Keefe, “‘in the statue books or the city 
audiences against giving things away, or 
having strange clothes in your own closet.’ 

“Couldn’t we mebbe prove it’s com- 
mitting a nuisance, or something?” sug- 
gested the second bulky man hopefully. 

“Y’m afraid not.’ Detective Keefe 
turned to Mr. Trumble. 

“That’s all,” he said. ‘“Here’s your 
pearls. We don’t want you. But remem- 
ber, we got our eye on you.” 
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“Take it off,” bristled Mr. 
the two bulky men withdrew, 
Even a less sensitive man - 
Trumble would have noticed | 
mosphere of disapproval in ¢ 
The Willows that evening. Hy 
at askance. He was not urged 
nights, to join a bridge game, 
on the singular crispness of | 
was not asked. Those who no| 
did so with curtness. Some ; 
to him at all. He surmised th, 
pering groups were whispering] 
He sank into a chair in a far ¢. 
back parlor, overcome by a 
wilderment. 
Pride would not let him re: 
own room. He would show i 
not care a snap for their aloe 
he knew perfectly well he dic 
tended to be engrossed in a} 
of a magazine about the care ar) 
cattle. Dully he stared at a j, 
Fascinating Facts About Heif«, 
“Mr. Trumble.” 
He looked up, defiantly. }; 
Doremus was speaking to hi, 
hand was a book, and she was 
it rather than at him. 
“Yes, Miss Doremus?”’ 
She spoke with a nervous ra; 
“T was wondering, Mr. Tru 
had a book you could loan me 
cause you see, Mr. Trumble, I i 
the one I’m reading, and it’s to 
to the library for another, 4 
read myself to sleep, so I was 
if ” She ran out of brett! 
“Well,” said Mr. Trumble, | 
I haven’t any book that woul 
you. I—I’m not much of a ret: 
“Any book would do. Reallyt 
she said. “I just have to havi) 
haven’t a book, I just lie there: 
and think.” | 
“Well, that’s odd. So do I,’; 
ley Trumble. 
““You’ll loan me a book, ther’ 
“Why, yes. I’m afraid, tli 
won’t think my library very- 
brow.” 
He led Miss Doremus to his 
ing the door ostentatiously opent 
the rule of The Willows. 
“You see,” he apologized | 
amined the shelves, ‘‘you won’! 
thing you'll like.” 
Miss Doremus looked from th! 
Mr. Trumble. She said nothir 
held out to him the book she 
reading. He took it in his ha ag 
at it. It was Little Women. 
Mr. Trumble and Miss 
looking at each other. Th 
time that day Mr. 
smile. 
“You, too?” he said. 


mus. 
“What?” 
“The cowboy suit—and 
“You do?”’ He didn’t see 
that she did. » 
“Some people,” said fiss 
“never had a chance to be a 
guess they have a right to try t0! 
when they’re old.” - 
“But you’re not old.” 
“Thirty-one.” 
“Look here—are you an orph’ 
& Yess’ 
“Who brought you up?” 
“My aunt.” 
“Was she good to you?” 
“No.2 
“You ran away?” 
“ec Y¥ es#? 
“Look here, 
Trumble was finding it hard 
“Will you take these pearls? . 
them? They’d look nice on you 
She was silent for seconds. | 
“T understand,” she said, “wh 
giving them to me, Mr. Trumble 
very grateful but af a 
(Continued on Page 62 
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Dopse BRoTHERS 
TYPE-B SEDAN 


Weather protection at practically open 
| car cost. 


Luxurious riding comfort without costly 
incidentals or excess weight. 


Providing the sturdiness and safety of all- 
steel body construction; the durability of 
thick leather upholstery; the dependability 
of Dodge Brothers sturdy power plant and 
chassis. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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¢RUSCON 


PERMANENT 


BUILDINGS 


Truscon provides the 


RIGHT BUILDING 


Return thecoupon and learn how 
economically you can secure a 
Truscon Building standardized for 

General Industries 

The Oil Industries 

Automotive Industries 

Mines and Quarries 

Railroad Companies 

Public Service Corporations 
Truscon furnishes you with de- 
sign, estimate, manufacture and 
erection. You are relieved of all 
responsibility from initial estimate 
to completed erection—and your 
building is ready for occupancy on 
the day you want it. You pay the 
tight price; one profit direct to 
the manufacturer. 

Fill in and mail the coupon below 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U.S. A. 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Foreign Div.: New York. Canada: Walkerville, Ont. 
5 
| 
t 
For every One 1 
Two story requiremé 
Pitched Roofs-Flat hi | 
Monitors and Sawto F i 


f 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Send me classified catalog and full information 


Name... 


Address. 


-. SP-11-7-25 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“You won’t take them,” he said miser- 
ably. 

“T couldn’t.” 

He paced to the window and back. 

‘Look here, Miss Doremus.”’ 

oe Vesvz? 

“The other night I heard you telling 
Mrs. Menken that the dream of your life 
was to go abroad and see the English Lake 
Country.” 

“e Yes: 

“Will you go?” 

“How can I?” 


Wa 


New Jersey, who got turkeys from Mr. 
Blutz. Last year he had had ten orders from 
Seaside and three from Park Heights. Mr. 
Blutz may have known rib roasts, but 
choosing tenderly luscious and yet flavor- 
some turkeys was with him more than a 
science; it was inborn artistry. To Mr. 
Blutz Thanksgiving Day was the crowning 
day of the year and the turkey was the 
crowning perfection of the day. When he 
sat down to his own Thanksgiving turkey 
he was a happy, proud man. Just so brown 
and crisp of skin might every turkey he had 
sold be; just so tender of flesh and joint, 
juicy and firm in the white meat of the 
breast, that it sliced in moistly delicious 
slices and did not flake off in too tender 
strings, and yet so tender that the edge of a 
fork could sever it across the grain on the 
plate. And the flavor must be the flavor of 
turkey and not a nondescript flavor that 


| might be chicken or veal or what not. 


Juicily tender his turkeys must be, with the 
true turkey flavor; his turkeys must be and 
always were perfection. His customers 
were the aristocracy of turkey eaters and 
Mr. Blutz knew he had made them such; 
he pitied the customers of Schultz and 
Benno & Wirtz and Hessels and those crude 
fellows who bought turkeys in bulk as a 
contractor buys cement. 

Mr. Blutz went to New York once a year, 
and once a year only, and his going was in- 
variably the Monday before Thanksgiving 
Day. His going was almost an event in 
East Westcote. On Monday before Thanks- 
giving Day Mr. Blutz was always on the 
East Westcote station platform by ten A.M. 
He looked as if he was going somewhere 
too. He looked as only a butcher can look 
when he is going somewhere and has dressed 
for it. 

People who had known him only in a 
white apron with a bib noticed Mr. Blutz 
on the station platform, all dressed up, and 
spoke to him. 

“Going in town?” they would say. 

“‘T go in to buy my turks,” he would say, 
and he would draw out a roll of bills big 
enough to choke a rhinoceros. 

“Fine! If you get me one as good as the 
one you got me last year my wife will talk 
about it for a week.” 

That was incense to Mr. Blutz. It is a 
fine thing to be a butcher and know turks 
and be appreciated. Perhaps there is noth- 
ing finer in the world. It is a fine thing to 


| bea poet; but, after all, we do not sit down 
| before a poem when we are hungry and eat 


it. Once there were wine dealers who could 


| give delight to thirsty connoisseurs, but 


they areno more. Once there were Thack- 
erays and Balzacs, but they are no more. 
The butcher is all we have left of those 
great men, and there are few of him who are 
mighty men in their art. As Mr. Blutz 
stood on the station platform, waiting for 
the 10:10 train each year, he felt himself 
what he was—an honest benefacting genius 
in rib roasts and turks. 

East Westcote had, for its share, done 
well by Mr. Blutz. It had recognized that 
he was indeed a butcher. 

“Honestly,”’ his customers, the ladies, 
said, ‘‘there’s no butcher like Mr. Blutz. 
I can telephone an order to him, and he 
sends better meat than I could get any- 
where else in Westcote if I went and picked 
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“T’ll send you—as a present. I’ll get 
you a ticket and everything. Will you 
let me do that?” 

Again she was silent. Then slowly she 
shook her head. 

“What would be the use?” she said. 
“T’d only have to come back—to the same 
old life. You’re very kind, Mr. Trumble— 
but no, I guess—I guess I don’t really 
want things like pearls—and_ trips 7 

Mr. Trumble took another brisk walk to 
the window and back. Then he wrecked 
his reputation for being a conservative 
man. He took her hand. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


it out. We do get wonderful meat from Mr. 
Blutz.”’ 

So Mr. Blutz, out of his earnings, had put 
up the Blutz Building, two stores on the 
street and flats upstairs—everything good. 
And now, as he came down the outside back 
stairs, he saw it was good. He felt the 
world to be good; over in New York, 
Cantry Brothers would have put aside the 
best of the best in turks for him, and Tom 
Cantry would greet him as usual. 

“Well, well, well, Mr. Blutz! And here 
we are again! And you talk about turks, 
Mr. Blutz, we’ve got ’em this year! You 
never saw such birds!” 

“Yes? Well, I look ’em over, just the 
same as always,” Mr. Blutz would say. 

He opened the back screen door and en- 
tered the shop. It was like coming home as 
he entered the narrow passage alongside 
the big refrigerator—all glowing yellow oak 
and nickel plate—and saw the huge meat 
hooks all gleaming nickel, and the counter 
top all gleaming porcelain, the gleaming 
scales, the chopping block bound with 
gleaming nickel, and smelled the fresh clean 
sawdust of the floor. 

“Henny! Papa!” exclaimed Anna, draw- 
ing a deep breath. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Henny. 

“You let me handle him,” said Anna 
hastily, and when Mr. Blutz reached the 
broader area of the shop: ‘‘Papa! A sight 
for sore eyes! And all dressed up like a 
Christmas tree! You feel able?” 

“Fine! I feel good—pretty good. Place 
looks good; you keep it nice, Henny. How 
many turks we got on the books?” 

“They don’t order so quick, such hot 
weather, pop,’’ Henny said. ‘How many 
orders we got, Anna?”’ : 

“Hundred sixteen so far, papa,” 
Anna, taking a paper from her drawer. 
got them all listed, weights and all.” 

“We should go to two hundred, yes?” 
said Mr. Blutz. ‘‘ Maybe I buy me two 
hundred twenty-five this year. Withsucha 
refrigerator we could keep turks all winter, 
huh? Figure me out, Anna, how much is 
two hundred twenty-five, sizes like we need, 
at the market.” 

“Nine hundred eighty dollars, papa,” 
said Anna. 

“My! Every year it gets more, huh? 
Well, so is it! If you don’t spend any 
money you don’t make any money. Anna, 
write me out a check for nine hundred 
eighty dollars and I get the cash as I go by 
the bank.” 

“Papa! You ain’t strong enough to go to 
New York yet!” 

“‘Oh,sure! Strong enough? I’m all right 


said 
““ I 


again. It does me good to move around 
some. Hurry, please; I got to catch me 
that 10:10.” 


But Anna made no effort to take the 


check book from the drawer. She drew a 
deeper breath. 
“Papa,” she said, “it’s a shame. It’s 


awful. We ain’t got nine hundred eighty in 
the bank.” 

“Aber himmel!”’ exclaimed Mr. Blutz. 
“ Ain’t I always fixed it to have plenty turk 
money in the bank? Henny, how comes it? 
How much have we got in the bank then, 
Anna?” 

“Now please, papa, take it quiet,” Anna 
urged. ‘‘ Weain’t got no money inthe bank.” 


“turks we got to have. . 


Novem: 


“Miss Phoebe Doremus,” 
“there is something I know I} 
to give you. It isn’t worth m; 
but will you take it?”’ | 

“What is it, Mr. Trumble?) 

“Me,” said Wesley Trumbl) 

She didn’t nod, or shake } 
move at all. She looked at h, 
Trumble did something impul 
stinctive. He gave Miss Dor 
He gave it in a frightened way, 
it; and when he dared look. at 
covered that there are some thj, 
give away, even in New York, 

e 


4 


Mr. Blutz stared at her. 
“What?” he cried. 
“There’s no money in the ba 
“Ts the bank busted?”’ der} 
Blutz. i 

“No, papa; we got overdr 
bank. We got checks sent back || 
day even. Now please, papa, ti 

Mr. Blutz’ face slid from rec 
gerous purple. He put his han) 
of his head and closed his evel 
chest heaved. f 

He leaned against the counte\ 
his color receded to red. Heb} 
white. He opened his eyes. — 

“What you mean, Anna?| 
weakly. | 

“We bought a new delivery i 
she said. ‘‘ You know—Mr., I 
Elm Avenue.” 

“You bought it from him?’ 
Blutz, surprised. } 

“No, papa, from Hench &D 
teen hundred cash. You kn¢ 
going to buy a new delivery au’ 
got sick. So Henny bought it.’ 

“T ain’t seen it,” said Mr. Bh 
ing out of the window, I ain’t }} 
delivery auto.” 

“No, papa,” said Anna, just! 
ously. “‘It burned up.”’ 

“Burned up?” 

“When it hit Mr. Deltour’s | t 
Elm Avenue,” explained Anni 
French, the lawyer, he gave usai 
fifty dollars it cost us. He sai 
save money if we gave Mr. Di 
hundred dollars cash and don’t 
in the courts. He says mayhe if 
out in the courts oe 

The telephone bell rang and J 
to the instrument. 

“Yes, ma’am,” they bs 

“Yes, ma’am, a twelve-po' 
ma’am, we don’ t have but the! 
Yes, ma’am.’ , 

He hung up. 

“Anna, put down for Mrs. 
South Ninth Street, a twelve- 
he said. 

“Anna,” said Mr. Blutz 
out a note, three months, tot 
thousand dollars. To borrov 


you? ” } 
Anna was shaking her hi 
“They won’t lend no more,| 
““Cosgrave, the builder, he g( 
went to California on a sudden 
and we had to pay him what wa 
him on the new store and all, 
note in for it. Two thous 
Mamma signed it, and me and } 
had to do the best we could; 
know but you would die, papa. 
“And better I had,” groaned 
“No turks, and the books ful’ 
No money, no notes good at th 
““When you were sick, papa, 
gently, “we had to do the be 
could. It ain’t so easy to know 
when you are sick on your bak, 
know that. All the time youTu 
yourself alone, and when you a 
sort of loony in the head—wh 
we do? I went to Mr. Jenks, 4 
and Henny went with me, 4 
(Continued on Pa 


inued from Page 62) 

« Right away he says his direc- 
a talking how you have bit off 
ou can chaw with this new 
only half the flats full and the 
or not rented to anybody yet. 
-ood risk any more, sick and 
se dead any minute, and such 
gages and liabilities for the 
ou got. You’re a risky loan, 
aks says. You got a right to 
ie like.”’ 

7! Crash! Blutz to crash!” 
{Blutz. ‘Anna, ain’t you been 
¢ e cash right along?”’ 

ja! But when the meat men 
us ee 99 * 

ye meat men shut down on 


1 t Henny got to ask them for 
ion of time on the bills when 
iy Mr. Deltour, 445 Elm Ay- 
money?”’ asked Anna. “So, 
‘uick, they ask the bank how 
lon’t they—and shut down on 

eash. And we got to have 
ye, papa? Could you run a 


e said—‘‘Anna, ain’t we got 
‘s on the books we can col- 


> said; ‘‘on the first Decem- 
(a swell chance collecting ac- 
first of the month, papa, and 


yen Thanksgiving is by,” said 


ad Mr. Blutz angrily. “And 
| have them turks for my trade 
j7ing Day, what is it? The 
:, the meat men is off me, my 
;ffme. Iam gone up for good! 
oes, my trade goes, my butcher 
! Busted Blutz, the no-good 
ie Yeh, for years I work 

I build me up my business, 
i to this! Better I was dead 
' born, Anna! Like a slave 


me bell rang. 
i0or?”’ said Henny into the 
3" Yes, Mrs. Lamoor, a twelve- 
‘| ould be plenty for that many 
j\a’am; we don’t have any but 
‘you know it. All right, I put 
under.” rs 
” cried Mr. Blutz. ‘And no 
p me bell rang again. 
m, this is Blutz; thisis Henny 
cisitthenameagain? Tusser? 
‘ser, I hear you good—a nine- 
carly Thanksgiving morning. 
)1 right now. No, ma’am, I 
"groaned Mr. Blutz. “And 
turks! ! ” 
‘ere bloodshot, as if he had 
hard spree. He buttoned his 
trembling fingers. 
said with angry quaverings in 
z0 me by the city. Turks we 
= we got to have! Somewhere 
3. Where is my hat? Where 
hat?” 
was not looking for his hat. 
ugh the front window of the 
4, young Wilhelm Kranz, white- 
e to the door of the rival 
ind look across the street. He 
‘© a moment, but Anna knew 
what he would do next. Yes- 
d Wilhelm it was sure to be 
efore her father could be out, 
' Was certain to stand there 
‘ent out with the morning or- 
‘| would come across the street 
vashier’s cage for his morning 
ina. And now Henny was 
i out to the battered 


. es I 
—<—$————S 


d find your hat,” Anna 


stot the cage and walked to 
‘She looked back to see that 
pecking, and shook her 
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head vigorously at Wilhelm Kranz. Henny 
climbed into the delivery auto and dashed 
away with a sputter of gas pops. Wilhelm 
crossed the sidewalk and stepped down from 
the curb. 

“Back!” Anna said with silent lips, but 
to Wilhelm the lips seemed to be making 
kisses, and he raised his hand and threw 
Anna an airy kiss. Mr. Blutz, looking up, 
saw the kiss thrown and froze where he 
stood, his eyes bulging, his face turning 
from red to purple. He trembled with 
anger. 

“‘So!’’ he shouted in a voice that almost 
shattered the plate-glass windows. ‘‘ Kisses 
you throw to that—that ——”’ 

He put his hand on the top of his head 
and slumped to the floor, his eyes closed. 
His head fell in the sawdust and he lay 
motionless and supine. Only his left hand 
moved, waving up and down like the fin of 
a fish in mute protest to this disloyalty of 
Anna. His daughter ran to him and tucked 
her arm under his head, raising it. 

“Ah, papa!’’ she cried. ‘‘Please don’t 
go sick again! Look up, papa; open your 
eyes!” 

“Let be, Anna!”’ said Mr. Blutz weakly. 
“Better I go ahead and die and get done 
withit. Noturks! Nomoney! And you go 
and throw kisses with that—that 

Wilhelm Kranz stood in the door. 

“Goaway, Wilhelm,” Annasaid. ‘“Can’t 
you see?”’ 

But the young fellow did not go away. 
He entered the shop and hurried to where 
Mr. Blutz lay. 

“Go away!’ Anna repeated, this time 
with anger. ‘‘Ain’t you got eyes? Ain’t 
you got sense? Already he saw you and has 
this fit over it. You want to make him so 
mad he dies? Go away, I told you!” 

“Here, let me!”’ said Wilhelm Kranz, 
bending over Mr. Blutz. ‘“‘He’s goin’ to 
choke to death with this tight collar on him. 
I ain’t goin’ to hurt him; hold his head 
back till I get the collar loose. There! 
Boost him up more, Anna; I get him a 
drink of water.” 

Mr. Blutz would not open his eyes. He 
would not do anything. He lay like one who 
has finished with life and all its troubles, 
and there can be no doubt he felt pretty 
sick. 

“We got to get him upstairs, anyway,” 
said Wilhelm Kranz, “‘if he likes it or if he 
don’t like it. Could we make it up the back 
way, do you think, Anna?” 

“‘T guess so,”’ Anna said. ‘‘It ain’t going 
to be so easy, only the two of us, and him 
hanging loose so flabby-like, but we could 
try it. Papa, could you help any? Could 
you stiffen up your legs some?”’ 

Mr. Blutz could not, or would not, 
stiffen up his legs, and his weight was too 
much for Anna and Wilhelm to manage. 
They got him under the arms and they 
boosted, but he plumped back on the floor 
in a dead weight like a huge sack of oats. 
Three times they tried and three times he 
bumped back. They slued him around so 
that his back was against the counter and 
Anna telephoned to Doctor Untermann. 

“Anyhow,” she said, when she returned 
from the telephone, “‘he ain’t got yellow 
yet; that’s something.” 

Mr. Blutz, if he heard, said nothing. 

“Say, ain’t it the worst!’ exclaimed 
Wilhelm Kranz. “‘ Now he’s got it in for me 
all the rest of his life, ain’t he, Anna?”’ 

“And my fault,’’ Anna said sadly. “I 
shouldn’t have let you come running across 
every day, and then you wouldn’t be run- 
ning across today. We could just as well 
have waited a year or so until he got calmed 
down over having. a butcher shop starting 
up across the street. Now he ain’t ever go- 
ing to let us be together, Wilhelm. It’s got 
to be all over with us now.” 

Wilhelm looked down at the seemingly 
unconscious Mr. Blutz and shook his head. 
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“‘Ain’t it the way things goes!”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Twenty times I come over to 
chin with you and nothing happens, and 
the first time I come over on a business mat- 
ter he has got to spot me!”’ 

“Business?’’ inquired Anna, surprised. 

“Turks,” said Wilhelm Kranz. “I put 
my foot in it good and plenty. Two months 
ago I says to my old man, ‘Pa, turks is 
goin’ up; you take my advice and buy 
plenty of turks right now and we make 
some good money on them.’ And look how 
the weather. goes, Anna—hot! Look how 
the market sticks low. Yes, and nobody 
buys hardly a turk off us—they got to 
have Blutz turks or none. And here comes 
all these turks in on us—Grade A, first- 
class turks—and we got an ice box big 
enough to hold a sausage, maybe! So I 
thought maybe, if I shade the price, say 
two cents a pound, your old man is 

Mr. Blutz, retaining his collapsed posi- 
tion, opened one eye. It might almost be 
said that one ear bent a little forward. 

‘Fine turks,’”’ said Wilhelm Kranz. ‘I 
says to Cantry Brothers, ‘These turks has 
got to be the kind Blutz buys off you; we 
got the same neighborhood,’ and Cantry 
picked them out himself for me. Beautiful 
turks, Anna! If you could use maybe 
fifty i 

“How many you got, Wilhelm?” Anna 
asked. 

“Well, five hundred, Anna,” said Wil- 
helm, blushing at this admission of his 
folly, and Mr. Blutz opened his other eye. 

“Oh, fifty!’’ Anna scoffed. ‘‘The Blutz 
shop never bothers with a few turks like 
fifty. Maybe if you make the price right, 
two hundred or so I might take, Wilhelm.”’ 

“Cash?” asked Wilhelm. 

“Sure! Right after the first of the 
month. Blutz always pays cash,”’ she said 
proudly. 

“Well, cash ain’t so important,’ Wil- 
helm said. ‘“‘I got to get out from under 
these turks before the after-Thanksgiving 
slump hits me. I truck over two hundred, 
then f 

“Two hundred and twenty-five, while 
you are about it,’ said Anna. “A few 
turks one way or the other don’t hurt the 
Blutz butcher shop none. And, Wil- 
helm ve 

“Yes, Anna?” 

“We pay you what they cost you. I 
ain’t going to make no profits off of you, 
Wilhelm. It ain’t right I should stick you 
for a loss when we are engaged and all.”’ 

Mr. Blutz’s mouth opened, but he closed 
it again. He knew when to keep silence. 
He knew that when it came to turks, a bird 
in the hand was worth two in the Kranz 
shop. 

The telephone bell rang again and Anna 
hurried to the instrument. She placed the 
receiver to her ear. 

“Mrs. Durkee?” she said. “‘ Yes, ma’am, 
we'll have some nice turks this year.”’ 

Mr. Blutz raised his head. He leaned 
forward and placed the palms of his hands 
on the floor and hoisted his hips upward 
and got to his feet. He straightened up. 

“Hullo, Kranz,” he said to Wilhelm; and 
then, to Anna: ‘‘Anna, wait! I talk to 
Mrs. Durkee about turks; I know better 
what she wants’’; and a moment later he 
was saying, ““Yes, Mrs. Durkee, like al- 
ways, this year Blutz has the best turks 
anybody could get in Westcote.”’ 

Wilhelm Kranz moved toward the door. 

“Kranz, wait!’’ Mr. Blutz said, as he 
hung up the receiver. “‘You want to see 
me? Anna, put down for Mrs. Durkee a 
ten-pound turk for Wednesday afternoon. 
And, Anna, go up and get me a bottle of 
mamma’s beer; I feel weak-like. And, 
Anna, get a bottle for young Kranz while 
you are about it; maybe he likes a drink 
too.” 

“Sure! Why not?” said Wilhelm Kranz. 
“Anything in the Blutz family looks good 


And Anna laughed and blushed. 

““And some day,” said Mr. Blutz to Wil- 
helm Kranz in quite a friendly way, “‘you 
get to be a good butcher, young man, and 
know as much about turks as I know.” 
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Colds, Colds 


Colds 


One right after the other. 
Here is a way you can 
avoid most of them. 


A-CHOO-O! 

This is nature’s warning that a cold is 
on the way. 

That sneeze tells you that you have 
been neglecting a very important duty— 
the regular, systematic care of nose, 
mouth and throat. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning and 
evening in an atomizer, nasal douche, or 
as a gargle, strengthens the delicate lin- 
ing of your nose, mouth and throat. It 
washes the membrane clear of dust and 
irritants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 


Cleanses, soothes, heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 
septic. It is an a/ka/ine antiseptic, the 
ideal kind for counteracting acid irrita- 
tions of the mucous membrane. Any doctor 
will tell you that the most effective heal- 
ing agents for infections of the mucous 
membrane are alkaline. T he reason is that 
alkaline solutions are especially cleansing 
and counteract acid conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It washes away 
the germs and objectionable matter that 
the mucus contains. At the same time 
the antiseptic properties make it hard for 
germs to multiply. 

Make up your mind today that you are 
going to enjoy greater freedom from colds. 
Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from 
your druggist. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. It soothes. 

And, what is most important, it keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and throat 
in sound, vigorous condition. Thus it 
gives you added days of precious health 
and comfort. 
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week, discovered that the whispers were 
revived again. Some professed to have seen 
Owens falter at critical moments, hold back, 
spare his driving charges. 

““He’s pulling his punches,” 
Glade’s assistants declared. 

‘*Get in front of one of them and see,” 
Glade advised. But the matter stayed in 
his mind. 

He had other reasons for concern. The 
game had been won easily enough, but 
Glade was not satisfied. The team, he 
thought, moved half-heartedly, without 
heat, too smoothly for so early in the sea- 
son. They had precision but not zest; and 
Glade would have preferred to see them 
ragged but ferocious. A second game failed 
to reassure him. He began to seek out indi- 
vidual players, to talk with them, to weigh 
the temper of the men. They were, he dis- 
covered to his consternation, already 
overconfident. The fault, he recognized, 
was his; their training had gone smoothly; 
their technic was good; they had won 
without effort and without committing 
glaring faults. There had been only one 
fumble in two games, and the ball in that 
case was recovered. The interference had 
worked like a machine, effectively but 
coldly. Before the third game he had a talk 
with Morris, the quarterback; and after a 
safe lead had been acquired Morris began 
- to make mistakes, confuse the signals, so 
that when the ball was passed men made 
false starts and the play was thrown into 
confusion. Glade wished to see the team 
made angry by these mishaps; instead they 
took them with a confident good humor 
which he found depressing and discourag- 
ing. 

During the following week, for the first 
time in his work with them, he abused the 
men in merciless terms, deriding and in- 
sulting them. They took his words, to his 
dismay, like lambs. 

The night after that game he had gone to 
the room shared by Owens and Al Shorter; 
and when he knocked it was Al who called 
to him to enter, who got to his feet when he 
recognized the coach. 

Glade nodded to him, said, ‘‘Where’s 
Owens?”’ 

“Out,’’ Al retorted, so bitterly that 
Glade, who knew the close friendship be- 
tween the two men, was surprised. He sat 
down, settled himself in a chair. 

“Bother you if I sit here a while?” he 
asked. Al shook his head. 

“Help yourself,’ he assented. 

“Come through the game all right?” 
Glade inquired. 

“Got a kick in the leg,’’ Al confessed. 
“Be all right by Monday.” 

“How’s Buck?” 

**Oh, he’s all right.” 

“Not worrying, is he?’”’ the coach asked, 
groping in the dark. 

“Not worrying enough,” Al retorted. 

““What is there to worry about?”’ 

“We ought to have had two more touch- 
downs today,’’ Al reminded him. 

“We got enough,’ Glade replied. “I 
was satisfied.”’ 

“The team’s satisfied,” 
claimed rebelliously. 
That’s the trouble.” 

“He hasn’t slowed down any,” Glade 
protested. “‘I heard some talk. They said 
he would. I’ve been watching him.” 

“He can slow down a lot and still be 
good,’’ Al conceded. ‘But he ought to be 
better. He’s been different since Perrine 
got hurt.”’ 

“Different?” 

Al hesitated. 

“Not so hard-boiled as he used to be,”’ he 
confessed awkwardly. 

Glade nodded, but he did not push the 
matter. He stayed half an hour longer, and 
left at last with something to think about. 
The alliance between Shorter and the cap- 
tain was of old standing, was already al- 
most a tradition; and the discovery that 
there was ill feeling between these two 


one of 


Shorter ex- 
“Eivan’s satisfied. 
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seemed to Glade a matter worth consider- 
ing. Before the next game, in line with this 
thought, he spoke a word aside to Owens. 

“Take it easy today, Buck,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘Save yourself.’ 

Owens looked at him in quick surprise, 
suspiciously. He had a momentary thought 
that Glade’s tone was sardonic, wondered 
whether the coach had heard and credited 
those whispers. The effect of this suspicion 
showed in his early play; it was fierce and 
irresistible. But in the middle of the first 
quarter Glade called him out, kept him 
idle; and at the beginning of the second 
half, when he permitted Owens to go in 
again, he said more severely: 

“T told you to save yourself, Buck. Do 
asIsay. Takeit easy. Playitsafe. I don’t 
want you banged up.” 

“‘T’m all right,’’ Owens protested. ‘‘ They 
can’t hurt me.” ‘ 

“You don’t have to break your neck 
against this bunch,’ Glade insisted. 
“Mind, Buck!”’ 

The captain was bewildered but obe- 
dient, and the team caught the infection. 
In the last few minutes of play the oppo- 
nents, taking heart and strength, scored a 
goal from the field. Newspaper comment 
next day remarked upon the change in the 
team in the second half. 

‘Captain Owens showed a disposition to 
stop when he was tackled,’”’ one man wrote. 
“There were times when he might have 
gained another five yards.” 

Now a.lesser word than this has damned 
good men before and will again; and the 
whispers which had been dying rose a tone 
or two, became words, outspoken and forth- 
right. Overnight the college was divided 
in two camps; and Al Shorter was driven 
by his own loyalty to Owens to fight and 
soundly whip two men who clung to their 
assertion that Captain Owens’ nerve was 
gone. 

But though Al might fight for his friend, 
yet he was heartsick, and between the two 
that week there was none but the most 
formal word of football. This in spite of the 
fact that it was the breath of life to both 
of them; that it filled their waking hours 
and pursued their dreams. 

Owens felt all around him the murmur- 
ing of the whisperers, and it goaded him to 
asullen and increasing irritation. Al, not so 
sensitive, yet understood the other’s mood, 
and kept his tongue to himself. 

Only on Saturday morning before the 
game, while they were dressing, he said 
with an attempt at heartiness, ‘‘ Well, 
Evan, plaster them today.’’ Owens looked 
at him angrily. 

“What do you think I’m going to do?” 
he challenged. ‘‘ Powder their noses?”’ 

“That’s all right,’’ Al protested, ill at 
ease. ‘‘Can’t I open my head?”’ 

“Anybody’d think you were wet- 
nursing me,’’ Owens told him bitterly, and 
Al’s temper flared. 

“You need somebody,’ he retorted. 
“You act like a sick kid.” 

Owens made no reply save silence. Each 
would have been happier for the healing 
unction of an interchange of blows, but 
they were forced to nurse their ill humors. 
And again in the game that afternoon, 
when the issue was no longer in doubt, 
Glade told Owens to slow down, to save 
himself, to spare his energies. 

To Owens’ fierce protest, the coach said 
sharply, “I know what I’m doing, Buck. 
This is vital. Do asI say.” 

The boy, bewildered and unhappy, 
nevertheless tried to obey; and after the 
game his fellows on the team spoke to him 
with a studied politeness more maddening 
than insults. If it had not been for that 
matter of Perrine in the past, they would 
have raged at him. That and the whispered 
prophecies which had since then been cur- 
rent had prepared them to look upon Owens 
with sympathy, but also with a faint con- 
tempt. So a little circle of courtesy ringed 
him round. 


Only Al was not courteous; but Al held 
his fire till these two were in their room 
alone that night. Then opened with heavy 
guns. 

““What’s the matter with you, Evan?” 
he demanded. ‘Getting soft, are you? I 
told you to lay into those babies today.” 

Owens hesitated for a moment, wishing 
pitifully that he might tell Al that he had 
acted under orders. But also he was 
wounded that Al should doubt him; felt 
bitterly that his friend should have been 
loyal. 

So stubbornly he held his tongue, kept 
the matter hidden, answered only, “‘Who 
the devil gave you a license to talk?”’ 

“That’s all right,”’ Al replied. “I played 
the game, and you know I did. But you 
laid back like a balky horse. What’s the 
matter? Afraid of hurting some of those 
babies?” 

“Your job is in the line,’’ Owens told him 
curtly. ‘“‘You ’tend to your business and 
T’ll look out for mine.”’ 

“My job’s playing football, in the line or 
anywhere else,”’ Al insisted angrily. ‘If I 
see a back laying down, I’m going to give 
him a boot!”’ 

Owens’ teeth set hard and his smile was 
icy. 

“You are?”’ he asked politely. 
try it on.’’ Al laughed. 

“Say, Evan, don’t try to scare me. I tell 
you, if you lay down on us I’ll break you in 
two, and I can do it.” 

Owens was goaded to his feet; he strode 
toward the other man, leaned over him. 

“This is a good time,’’ he told him 
steadily. ‘“‘We can start right away.” 

Al swung upward, grappling, thrusting 
him back. In another moment the blow 
would have been struck; but they were 
checked by Glade’s rap on the door, fell 
back from each other as the-coach came 
into the room. 

Glade knew his men, and he knew to 
what an edge nerves may be whetted by the 
rigors of training. He looked from one to 
the other, and when he spoke it was to Al. 

“Shorter,” he said, “‘take a walk. I 
want to talk to Owens.” 

Shorter hesitated, then moved toward 
the door. 

“He needs it,’’ he commented. 

“Go on,” Glade directed. ‘‘Get out. 
Stay away an hour.’”’ And he crossed to 
shut the door behind the big guard. When 
he turned again, Owens had dropped into a 
chair at his desk and his fingers drummed 
moodily upon the chair arm. Glade came 
to his side and touched the captain on the 
shoulder. Owens, looking up, was aston- 
ished to discover that the coach was smil- 
ing, his eyes full of satisfaction. 

He asked bitterly, ‘‘ What’s the joke?”’ 

Glade sat down facing him. 

“What do you think of the team, Buck?”’ 
he asked. Owens considered. 

“Pretty smooth,” he replied. 

“We'll win next week,’’ Glade predicted. 
“That leaves only the big game.”’ 

“They’re good this year,’’ said Owens. 
The coach nodded. 

“As good as last year,’”’ he agreed. “But 
we're better than we were; know more 
football—if we can play it. What’s the 
matter with the team, Buck?”’ 

“ee Sir? ” 

“What’s the matter with the team?”’ 

Owens thought about this for a long 
time; he looked back through the games 
already played, through the contest of the 
afternoon just done; and he began to see, 
as Glade already saw. 

“They don’t get mad,’ he said. Glade 
nodded. 

““Here’s the case, Owens: Between you 
and me, the other fellows are a great team. 
They’re going to lick us.” 

“No!” Owens cried. 

“Yes!” Glade retorted coolly. ‘Oh, I 
know what you’re thinking; but you’re 
wrong, Buck. They’re good. If we played 
them today they’d have us demoralized— 
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second and third teams came to find places 
on the benches, while the first team ad- 
justed head guards and grouped together 
for their final word. Then Al Shorter 
jogged to midfield to meet the opposing 
captain; and Owens raised his head at that 
and watched, while his eyes burned. Al 
won the toss, he saw. 

When the teams spread for the kick-off, 
his heart pounded against the roof of his 
mouth; he felt intolerably that throbbing 
agony of waiting for the whistle; and his 
hands twitched and his knees trembled and 
his lip bled beneath his teeth. Then the 
tremendous thump of toe on ball; the oval 
sailing end over end high through the air; 
the rushing pack; the crash of bodies and 
thudding feet along the sod; and the 
whistle again when the ball was downed. 

He watched thereafter, watched with a 
strained attention, a bitter hunger in his 
eyes. And at each charge his muscles 
leaped, and at each tackle his body twisted 
to this side or that. Once he caught himself 
mumbling words between his teeth; and he 
was afraid someone had heard, and looked 
at his neighbor. Young Bailey, a sopho- 
more, a guard; a hard worker, but no foot- 
ball player. He would strive for three long 
years and get an honorary letter at the end. 
Owens grinned bitterly at the thought that 
he and Bailey sat here side by side; but 
also he was relieved that Bailey had not 
heard him muttering. 

He followed the play in detail, but not as 
a whole; his concern was not so much with 
the movements of the ball as with the men 
on the team. He saw Shorter, bareheaded 
already, moving like a behemoth among 
the ruck of players. Shorter always lost his 
head guard in the first scrimmages, never 
bothered to replace it. His flaxen head was 
continually in motion; was usually to be 
seen emerging from beneath the thickest 
heap of men. Owens could hear Al’s exhor- 
tations, bitter and furious and profane; his 
words had a scorching whip in them; and 
he buffeted the crouching men at either 
side of him resoundingly. 

They were fighting, Owens saw; fighting 
as they had never fought before. He felt 
hopelessly that they could not maintain 
such a pace. The enemy, he perceived, met 
their fury with a cool confidence. They 
were used to opposition, but also they were 
used to victory. Such spasmodic effort as 
this never lasted against steady pressure; 
they had only to keep up the pressure, and 
they kept it up with methodical and un- 
emotional persistence. 

It was their confidence, Owens thought, 
which made them so invincible. Where 
other teams reserved the forward pass for 
midfield or beyond, they tried it anywhere; 
where other teams played a punt safely, 
they caught it at any hazard; where other 
teams punted on third down, they waited 
till fourth. He wondered, abstractedly, 
what the effect would be if this confidence 
could be shaken. Merely scoring against 
them would not shake the other team, he 
knew; they had been scored on before; had 
overcome a lead of one touchdown, or of 
two, with the same dispassionate persist- 
ency. Yet they must be somehow vulner- 
able, must have their weakness if it could 
be bared. 

He found himself abruptly on his feet, 
with the thousands all about him and in the 
stands behind. Al Shorter had broken 
through to block a punt, one of those punts 
on fourth down; blocked the punt and 
fallen on the ball, within striking distance 
of the enemy goal. Owens had a sudden in- 
spired thought. If he were quarterback, he 
told himself, he would not seriously try to 
score. The enemy was still fresh; they 
would besure to prevent success, and failure 
might dishearten the team, make them 
doubtful of their own powers. He shook 
his head as he watched; for they had tried, 
with a quick forward pass. Batted down. 
A drive at tackle got two yards. Another 
pass failed. A run from kick formation 
almost made the distance. While the lines- 
men measured, Owens found himself trem- 
bling with exhilaration at the valor of that 
play; the sheer effrontery of it, trying to 
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run the ball for an eight-yard gain when a 
field goal had been a better gamble. That 
was not the demeanor of a team accepting 
defeat, but rather of a team expecting vic- 
tory. The fact that the play had failed, 
that the ball was the enemy’s, did not mar 
his exultation at the moral strategy in- 
volved. 

That was Morris, he reminded himself; 
Morris, the quarterback. A great player 
and a daring one. 

On his feet again. An enemy run had 
gained three yards, but Lecker’s tackle was 
so fierce that the runner dropped the ball 
and Burke had it, was downed. Another 
chance. 

Jay took it into the line; Sanborn took 
his turn. Two yards for each of them. A 
pass to the side gained almost the full dis- 
tance; there was left half a yard for first 
down. Another plunge by Sanborn would 
do that. Owens gripped his hands, watch- 
ing. But Morris chose to try another pass, 
and it was batted downin turn. The chance 
was lost again. The roaring stands behind 
Owens faded into silence as the enemy, as 
confident and sure as ever, once more took 
the ball. Owens felt his hope slackening; 
such rebuffs shook the morale of any team. 
Yet this team, his team out there, was fight- 
ing still; raging against the dull red line, 
sifting through. One runner down for a 
loss, another in his tracks. The enemy 
would punt this time, play it safe. He 
sprang up, screaming—the back had taken 
the ball for a wide run, and Burke was 
forcing him further and further out, 
dropped him at last on the sidelines for a 
loss. A great man, Burke, playing like one 
inspired. He checked himself, looked 
around in astonishment. Someone was 
sprinting out across the field, and Owens 
recognized the man. Jasper, replacing 
Burke. Replacing Burke! He saw Burke 
come slowly toward the sidelines—heard 
Glade’s rasping voice. 

“Get down here, Burke. I want a man 
in there that will fight.”’ 

Owens could see Burke’s color rise, and 
he had amomentary impulse to seek out the 
man, comfort him. Held himself rigidly in 
check, turning his eyes again to the field. 

A moment later his throat ached with 
pain at the fierce and rasping cry he 
raised—another punt blocked. Bullman, 
this time, and he had the ball safely under 
his great body. A third chance for a score 
and the game not ten minutes old. 

He found himself shouting ‘‘Get them! 
Get them! Get them!’’ Became conscious 
of his own voice and in confusion fell silent. 
Hall around the end, a yard. Morris him- 
self taking the ball now. Two yards, down, 
crawling, smothered under a mass of red 
jerseys. Hall again, at tackle. A yard to 
go and fourth down. Hall at tackle. Held! 

He cursed under his breath, snarling with 
rage. He could see Hall’s chest heave with 
his sobbing breath. And—Hall was coming 
out. Wallmer going in for him. 

Glade shouting after Wallmer, ‘‘If you 
want to stay in there, fight!’’ To Hall, 
“Sit down with Burke. You’re a pair.” 

And the indomitable enemy, cool and 
sure, rushing the ball again, standing in the 
very shadow of their goal. Held once, held 
twice, held thrice. But this time, through 
Bullman’s very fingers, the punt got away, 
far down the field. Morris was in midfield, 
could not get under it. The ball struck, 
bounded backward into enemy territory, 
and a red jersey infolded it where it lay. 
Owens grimaced. Bullman had touched it, 
then. He cursed Morris. They were on the 
defensive now. 

To his amazement the whistle blew; the 
period had ended. Two minutes’ respite. 
He saw the enemy team dabbling with 
water, rinsing their mouths. Glade sent no 
water to his men, nor did they seek it out. 
Instead they moved sullenly across the field 
to where play would be resumed, lined up 
there behind the ball, in position, waiting. 
After a moment the enemy came on. 

Owens heard the quarterback call cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ Well, let’s start, boys!” 


Shorter bellowed his truculent retort, 


“Come my way, you red legs!”’ 


“That’s where you are wrong, 
” . 
old man,” said Porter. 


“Razor blades are as good as 
they ever were.” 


“Then why can’t I get a decent shave.” 
asked Stewart. 


“Your own fault, my dear fellow. If 
you would strop your blades on a 
Twinplex they would shave like a 
dream,” 


“You wouldn’t strop a new blade, 
would you?” 


“Sure thing! That’s where you fellows 
slip up. You think a new blade is 
ready to shave with. As a matter of 
fact, it needs the finishing touch of a 
good strop immediately before shaving.” 


“Why don’t they strop them at the 

factory?” 

“They do, but the edges of a good 

blade are as sensitive to temperature 

changes as is the mercury in a thermom- 
” 

eter. 

“T get you,” said Stewart, “The strop- 

ping must be done just before shaving.” 


“Right-O. That’s the only way you 
can get a keen edge for a comfortable 
shave.” 

“Think I'll try it,’ said Stewart, 
“Where can I get a Twinplex.” 

“At any good store. You can’t lose— 
Twinplex is guaranteed for ten years. 
If it doesn’t make your blades shave 
better you can get your money back.” 
“That’s fair enough.” 

“And what’s more —Twinplex will 
make a blade last so long you’ll soon 
save enough to pay for it. 
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10 DAY ALARM 


ERE’S the Alarm Clock 

you’ve been looking for, 
the Square Simplex. You wind it 
only once in ten days. Rings at 
time set (long or short alarm as 
you like) automatically shuts off, 
and resets for next day. 24 hour 
alarm dial. 


Take a good look at the diagram 
below, read each of the descrip- 
tions, and you will get some idea 
of what the Square Simplex 
really is. It is a distinguished 
looking clock, not limited to use 
as an alarm, but suitable for any 
room. So well made it lasts prac- 
tically a life time. 
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Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 
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‘ | plunges, successful punts. 
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The quarterback grinned, and nodded. 
“Whatever you say,” he replied. Shorter 
enfolded the plunging back and spurned 


| him to earth. He did the same again. On 
| the third play, Jasper hurried the back who 


would have tried a pass. The punt that 
followed went over the goal line, and they 
came out twenty yards and formed for 
battle once more. 

A moment later Jay had made first down 
and the stands were screaming. Then 
Morris flung a pass to Carroll and the ball 
was at midfield. Owens found himself 
sprawling ontheground. Hehad slid off the 
end of the bench in his blind concentration, 
and he picked himself up with a sheepish 
grin, eyes never leaving the play. The 
game degenerated into a series of fruitless 
To and fro, to 
and fro, and Owens felt in his own muscles 
the long weariness that must be descending 
on those men out in the field. It was this 
endless, fruitless striving which wore a man 
down; this desperate endeavor without 
reward. 

Abruptly there came one of those plays 
when every man finds his allotted place ex- 
actly; when the confusion on the field be- 
comes order, as the pieces of a puzzle fall 
into their places. The enemy had punted 
to midfield, and Jay took out his end, 
dropped him, sprawled across the other 
man’s body. Shorter, following the punt 
back, got the opposing tackle, and Morris 
was free with the ball, running at a long 
slanting diagonal across the field and down. 
The sidelines forced him to straighten out 
his course. Tacklers gathered before him, 
and he reversed the field and came this time 
toward the side where Owens sat. Owens 
was on his feet; his heart stopped. For 
Morris was clear. An even sprint, one man 
coming to cut him off, one man with a 
chance. Morris reached the sideline and 
swerved, and his foot slipped a little so that 
he staggered. Owens, looking along the line, 
saw that Morris had kept within the field; 
saw him a moment later meet the tackler, 
the momentum of his own run carrying 
them both across the goal. And knew mad- 
ness for an instant till he saw one of the 
officials calling for the ball. 

The man ruled that Morris had stepped 
outside; the score was lost. Owens, beside 
himself, would have run that way, but 
Glade called to him, stopped him with a 
word. The teams were already lining up, 
and he heard Morris calling signals. 

“Let’s get it again!’’ Morris screamed at 
his men. “‘Let’s get it again!”’ 

They had better than a dozen yards to 
go. They made one, then five, then lost a 
yard, then, by a hair, first down. Two or 
three yards to go, and four downs to make 
it in. This time, Owens swore to himself, 
this time they would do it. 

But the half ended before the next scrim- 
mage could be begun. Ended, and the men 
went trooping, jaded, toward the locker 
rooms. Owens, as much exhausted as 
though he himself had played that bitter 
thirty minutes, followed them with the 
others; followed them this time with a 
lifted head. This, for all the fact that he sat 
inert and useless—this was his team. 

Glade did not talk to the men during that 
intermission, save for a single word at the 
end. Ominous his tone. 

“Mind what I said,’’ he warned them. 
“TI want fighters in there. You can’t lick 
them. I know that. But you’ll fight, if you 
want to stay in the game!” 

The team went back unchanged, but 
immediately disaster befell them. By one 
of those currents occasionally perceptible 
but beyond explanation, the right and left 
wings of the charging line of tacklers parted 
and the enemy runner came through. This 
on the kick-off. Through and on to mid- 
field and beyond before Morris got him. 
Then upon the heels of one catastrophe, 
another; for Morris tackled with such bit- 
ter vehemence that the ball left the run- 
ner’s hands, and one of his own men scooped 
it up and was away again and scored. Such 
a bitter turn of luck as happens once in 
years; sufficient to dishearten the stoutest 
fighters. Instantly Glade struck. Put 
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Burke in for Jasper, Gray for Sanborn, 
Ruth for Jay. No comment this time, only 
scorn for the three men who came drooping 
to the sidelines. His eyes turned keenly on 
the fray beyond them in the field. 

Jay came to Owens’ side, willing to find 
any companion in his misery. But Owens 
offered him no word; his attention was all 
upon the game. Yet there was not now 
much for them to see. Simply the spectacle 
of a confident team with a comfortable 
lead, content to hold that lead, to hold some 
strength in reserve, to fling back the des- 
perate charge of desperate men. The long 
quarter dragged through and only weari- 
ness came of it. The last began, and the 
minutes fled, and the ball clung to midfield 
stubbornly. Lassitude descended upon 
Owens. He was exhausted by his own futile 
prayers and entreaties. Glade was replac- 
ing the tired men now, meeting them as 
they came out with brief and bitter words. 

The long pass from Luther to Carroll 
that scored their touchdown came at a 
moment when he was scarce watching the 
play at all. The game had reached that 
stage when the beaten team resorts to des- 
perate measures. The ball was in enemy 
territory; the pass was marked before it 
was begun. But somehow Carroll found an 
open space toward which to take his way, 
and somehow Luther, fighting off those who 
sought to hurry him, held his hand till the 
appointed moment, and somehow at last 
the pass went true into Carroll’s very arms 
and was held and borne on, and downed se- 
curely at last behind the enemy’s line. 
Owens was almost too jaded to exult, and 
when the goal was missed, leaving the 
enemy still in the lead, his head drooped. 
He looked toward Glade, a prayer in his 
eyes, beseeching his chance, begging for 
even these last brief minutes of play—but 
Glade seemed not to see. 

They had the ball again, flinging hurried 
passes, time pressing on their heels. And 
abruptly Owens, watching, saw an aston- 
ishing thing. He saw that the enemy was 
no longer confident, and this perception 
brought him to his feet, his tongue clinging 
to his teeth. They were beaten—those red 
jerseys were beaten. Not on the score, 
little chance of that perhaps. But beaten 
just the same. Their knees sagged. Fresh 
men were coming in. They moved slackly 
to their places. The resistless pressure of 
this fighting team had pushed them back. 
Another pass succeeded, brought the ball 
to midfield. The enemy held there, des- 
perately enough. And at last Owens saw 
Lecker coming back. He knew what that 
meant—a last stab—a try for a field goal. 
Morris to hold the ball. 

Owens looked at the markers on the 
lines—too far. Fifty yards at least, and 
Lecker had never done that distance even 
in practice. Also they were hurried; the 
time must be very short. Incredibly soon 
he saw the ball coming back into Morris’ 
hands, saw it poised, saw it rise slowly and 
slowly, terribly high; saw it hover there 
and begin to descend. From where he sat it 
seemed to him for a moment that it would 
carry the crossbar. He thought for an in- 
stant it had done so, till by the confusion 
of rushing players he knew the kick had 
failed. 

The ball landed three yards within the 
field, and the enemy waited for it to bound 
across the goal line. But the perverse thing 
bounced the other way, bobbed to and fro, 
rolled slowly toward the chalk mark. 
Owens, watching, saw it roll so slowly, saw 
the enemy waiting, saw his own men charg- 
ing down. It was Lewstader who got there, 
who fell and gripped the ball, a matter of 


inches from the line. 


The stands lifted their cry, ‘‘Block this 
punt! Block this punt!’”’ It boomed down 
the field. 

Owens could not utter a sound; he 
watched breathlessly, moving with little 
nervous, twitching jerks of his feet. He 
saw, abruptly, that they would not punt; 
they meant to run the ball. The backs were 
clustering close behind the center, the 
quarter exhorting them. He nodded, rec- 
ognizing the strategy of delay. It continued 
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interminably, this exhortati 
last the men snapped into 
ball moved. Owens could 
pened. He did not know tillg 
it was Bullman who broke { 
dropped the runner in his 
the line. 


Back in college, Owens for 
given; but forgivingly. Th 
of his fellows, the joy which 
him seemed to him intoler: 
exuberant with delight, flun 
him, cuffed him between 
Owens brushed him aside 
times a certain happiness i 

He would not, he told hi 
mass meeting of celebratis 
night. He thought of 
thought with moody 
was gone they might find o 
went to the meeting, angry 
refusal to join him. Lef 
room. 

But after Al was gone, 
bear to stay where he was: 
out on the campus and walk 
ing no one, lonely and mise 
with his loneliness. From th 
hear the booming of cheers 
speaker upon speaker. 
steps drifted that way, an 
last to a spot beneath ones 
a spot from which he coul 
twisted grimly at what he 

“The usual bunk,” he t 
great team, a great victo 
year; the old ascendancy re 
was full of bitter scorn. 
Glade called to the platfor 
Glade—Glade who had sh: 

Glade was speaking. — 
angrily. 

“You’ve got that game in 
Glade was saying. ‘A rig) 
it. Know what won it, do 

There was a momentary s 
then someone roared, “The olii 
thousand voices took up the er 
and bellowed and then abrupthi 
again. Glade’s voice once mor| 

“Right,” he agreed. “Theol 
there’s something you don’t kr 

He had their attention nov! 
Owens listened without scorn. 

““One man won that game,” 

Somebody called ‘‘ Don’t bet 
Dave,’ and the roar of laught 
him out and stilled again. ‘| 

‘Nobody ever called me most 
retorted. “‘But—lI didn’t win 3 
He hesitated again. ‘“‘The man 
isn’t here,” he said. Owens coull 
stirring uneasily. ‘You kn’ 
mean,’’ the coach continued. “lt 
won that game!” | 

Owens cringed with sham 
again when someone uttered ae 

Then other voices rose, “Shul] 
do you mean, Dave?” 

“The team wouldn’t fight,” "4 
crisply. ‘I had to make them ! | 
them into fighting. Buck playe? 
he let me make a goat of him—| 
rest of you. You’ve been sayi’ 
his nerve. Boys, he’s got mo! 
than I have, and I’m proud to J 

Owens moved back, poising 

Someone inside shouted, a 
Where’s Buck?” 

“Go find him,’’ Glade retort 
up to you.” 

Owens heard their feet . 4 
speed. He ran away then; 1a! 
But of course they found him ui 


Hours later, he and Al were ¢! 
in their room, and upon thes¢ 
great embarrassment. They sP ; 
of unimportant things, each trl 
words for what was in his mi 
Shorter at last had a try at it. 

“Well, you big slob, you thi. 
hero, don’t you?” he chall 

Owens grinned. “Oh, 
head,’’ he retorted. 

But the words of youth m 
with a glossary. 
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Above is Gold Seal Inlaid Universal 
Pattern No. 51-80. In the hallway, 
Gold Seal Inlaid Universal Pattern 


JQEAUTIFUL floors are not necessarily 

expensive! Nairn Gold Seal Inlaids, 
which cost so little and wear for years, 
wove it. They are high-grade inlaid lino- 
eum—the colors go through to the back! 


Gold Seal Inlaids may be had in a large 
vatiety of beautiful, sharply outlined pat- 
erms made especially for pantry, kitchen 
and bathroom. Clean-cut with bright, 
theerful colors, they look superlatively 
jeat. And they’re extremely easy to keep 
slean, for only a light mopping is needed 
© make them spotless. 


You'll like, too, the Gold Seal Inlaids in 
he new prismatic effects designed particu- 
jatly for dining-room, living-room, sun 
sorch and hall. These patterns are unique. 
3y a new and exclusive method of manu- 


| beautiful ae floor 
, of Gold Seal Inlaid 


NAIRN 


GOLD SEAL : 
=INLAIDS = 


No. 53-146 


facture, each tile is softly variegated in rich 
colorings. You can easily select a pattern 
that will harmonize perfectly with the 
furnishings of any room. 


Every Gold Seal Inlaid floor, laid accord- 
ing to our directions, carries a guarantee 
of satisfaction or your money back. When 
buying Inlaids look for the Gold Seal 
on the face of goods, or the Nairn name 
stamped on the back. Be sure that you 
get the genuine! 


Write for folders which illustrate and 
describe the many different patterns. Or 
better still, ask your dealer to show you 
his stock of Gold Seal Inlaids. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
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“Don't fail to have your dealer 
show you the new “Dutch 
Tile patterns, “square 

as well 


This neat and 
attractive tile 
design is Gold 
Seal In laid, 
Universal Pat- 
tern No. 57-44 


Gold Seal Inlaid, 
Belflor Pattern 
No. 7103-1 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK IF LAID 
ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS 
ON BACK OF THE GOODS 
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“T can tell you ” Doctor Cheatley 
exclaimed; but Morn silenced him with a 
bleak glance. 

“Tt is not necessary that you tell me 
anything,” he replied. ‘It is not even 
necessary that I be convinced of her insan- 
ity. It is only necessary that the court be 
convinced. I am of the impression that 
many of the old women of this countryside 
are as eccentric as she; yet no doubt they 
might all be proved—legally proved—to be 
insane. It is only necessary to put that 
proof in the proper form.” He gave Newt 
a slow glance. ‘‘Do you propose to ask her 
commitment to an institution?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“‘T’d have to pay her board, wouldn’t I?” 
Newt asked cautiously. 

“Unless you were unable to do so.” 

“That ain’t right,’ Newt protested. 
“T pay taxes. She’s paid taxes, anyway. 
All her life. She ought to be entitled to 
her keep for nothing, now’t she’s old.” 

“Tf you wished her committed to an in- 
stitution as a public charge,’’ Morn advised 
him, ‘‘the matter would be difficult. If you 
wished to bestow her in a private institu- 
tion at your own expense, it could be more 
easily arranged. The physicians in charge of 
some institutions of that sort make valuable 
witnesses in the case of a prospective client. 
But if you merely wish to be appointed her 
guardian, in control of her person and prop- 
erty, that is no doubt the simplest step 
of all.” 

Newt was immensely relieved. ‘“‘Why, 
I guess that’d take care of her, all right,” 
he agreed. ‘“‘Be too bad to have her locked 
up less’n I had to.” 

“Tf that is your wish,’’ Morn advised 
him, ‘‘it would be well to have the assent 
of your brother Samuel. In fact, he should 
be made a copetitioner with yourself, and 
should share the guardianship. From what 
you have said, I have gathered that Mrs. 
Dunnack would not so bitterly oppose a 
measure which he suggested, as if it came 
from yourself alone. This is worth con- 
sideration, since it would simplify the court 
proceedings. But even in the face of her 
opposition, if your brother can be induced 
to join with you in your plea, the matter 
would be most easily arranged.” 

“Why, I can do that,’”’ Newt declared 
definitely. He had some faint misgiving, 
but stifled it. ‘“‘Sam takes my advice,’ he 
told them. ‘‘Sam’ll do anything I say.” 

““Y ou have reason to believe that in such 
an arrangement you would yourself be the 
dominating force?’’ Morn suggested. 

Newt assured him this was the case. 
“T’d have to handle Sam right; but I can 
do it,”’ he replied. 

Morn cleared his throat. ‘In that case, 
my services to you will be on the basis of a 
very nominal fee; but this should be sup- 
plemented by a confidential agreement 
between ourselves, to be carried out by you 
and individually, after the fact is accom- 
plished.” 

“I guess we won’t argue about that,” 
Newt assured him. 

“Very well,” the lawyer replied. ‘‘Come 
to me with your brother. We can then plan 
more definitely. We shall not then be 
obliged to depend on your—physician.”’ 
He glanced at Cheatley; and the doctor 
twisted uneasily in his seat. Morn added 
in a tone of finality, ‘‘I bid you good day.” 

Cheatley and Newt, on the stairs de- 
scending to the street, wiped the perspira- 
tion from their faces; and Cheatley said 
petulantly, “‘He’sa fine old pirate. Trying 
to shut me out of this. You can’t get away 
with that, Newt.” 

Newt reassured him volubly. 
you worry about that, doc,” 
“‘T’ll take care of you.” 

But later that day, after he had ridded 
himself of Cheatley, he remembered their 
interview with Morn with satisfaction. If 
there proved to be no need of using Cheat- 
ley he would be able to save a considerable 
item of expense; an item that might well 


“Don’t 
he advised. 
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compensate for the amount he might be 
forced to pay Morn. Cheatley was, he 
assured himself, a blunderer; it was the 
doctor who had by his manner given Mrs. 
Dunnack warning of what Newt planned. 
If Cheatley could be excluded from partici- 
pation in the profits of the scheme it would 
be no more than the physician deserved. 
He was, Newt told himself virtuously, an 
unscrupulous character and a disgrace to 
the profession of which he was a member. 

So Newt went home definitely encour- 
aged by his interview with Morn. It was 
only necessary that he should enlist Sam in 
support of his project, and he had no doubt 
that he would in the end be able to accom- 
plish this design. Sam was always so easily 
led along the way Newt wished his brother 
to go. 

xV 

DEFINITE impatience began about 

this time to lay hold of Newt and drive 
him onward. He was ordinarily a man will- 
ing to go deliberately about his designs, 
finding a definite pleasure in their formula- 
tion, and the delight of an artist in their 
accomplishment. These were satisfactions 
which he was usually willing to protract. 
But he had begun to feel that he was mak- 
ing little progress; his interview with his 
mother the night before had revealed to 
him the firmness of her hostility toward 
him; he perceived the uselessness of delay 
and the possible advantages of making 
haste. 

So he chose the first opportunity to 
precipitate the interview with Sam, which 
in spite of his confidence in his own success 
he dreaded. 

The occasion which he selected came 
about the following morning. The day was 
Sunday, so that the mill wasidle; and after 
breakfast Newt, glad to escape from too 
close association with his mother, went out 
of the house and down toward the mill. He 
moved to and fro about the somewhat 
dilapidated building, and he saw unwill- 
ingly that the floor was in fact in very bad 
shape indeed and must soon be repaired as 
Herb Faller urged. But he told himself 
stubbornly that the longer he waited the 
longer a new floor would endure. He stayed 
in the mill until he began to feel a little 
uneasy; there was in the silence of the old 
structure, so full of shrieking tumult when 
the saw was at work, something vaguely 
sinister and mocking. It was as though a 
malignant personality dwelt in the rotting 
boards and sills and laughed at him from 
the gleaming metal of the saw’s flank. He 
had become more and more conscious of 
this feeling as his stay in Fraternity con- 
tinued; found himself unable to put it 
completely from his thoughts. So now 
when he saw Sam leave the house and go 
to the barn, he was glad of the excuse to 
follow. As good a moment as another, he 
told himself, to persuade Sam to his own 
ends. 

He found the younger man at work clean- 
ing out the horse’s stall; and Newt stood 
near by, watching, exchanging a casual 
word or two with his brother. He tried to 
contrive a natural opening for what he had 
to say, but none occurred to him, so at last 
he chose to end a considerable silence by 
himself suggesting the topic foremost in 
his mind. 

“T been thinking about ma, Sam, 
what he said. 

Sam seemed to find nothing surprising 
in this statement. “I’m kind of worried 
about her myself, Newt,’’ he agreed. ‘‘She 
seems unhappy to me lately.”’ 

“Queer?’’ Newt suggested. 

“Why, like as if having you around 
bothered her more’n she let on.” 

Newt tried to laugh at this. 
queer enough,” he told Sam. 
good to her as I know how.”’ 

““Ma worries a pile,’’ Sam agreed. 

“The thing is,’” Newt remarked, ‘‘she’s 
getting old and broody. She sets around 
and thinks too much. And things bother 
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her that there ain’t any need of. And she 
has to work pretty hard. It ain’t right she 
would work as hard as she does, Sam.” 

“Ma wouldn’t be content if she wan’t 
working,’’ Sam reminded him. 

» “She’s been taking care of other folks 
all her life. It’s time we started taking care 
of her.” 

“Well, I aim to take care of her,’’ 
replied mildly. 

Newt shook his head. ‘“‘She’s lonely,” he 
suggested. “‘Nobody her own age to talk 
to. I been thinking we ought to make some 
arrangement for ma, Sam.” 

“Oh, ma gits along,’’ Sam objected. 

‘Well, she gits along; but that ain’t all 
she’s a right to expect. Here she is old, and 
got a lot of money, but she won’t spend 
it, make herself comfortable. We ought to 
make her, Sam. Ought to make her buy 
things she needs, and give herself some ease 
before she dies.” 

Sam chuckled. “You ean’t make ma do 
a thing she don’t want to,’’ he reminded 
Newt. “You'd ought to know that as well 
as me.’ 

Newt said good- natiredly “That’s you 
all over, Sam. You can always find a reason 
why you can’t do a thing. But a man can 
do anything he wants to do. Easy enough 
to get around ma.” 

“T never found out any way, except to 
be good to her as I could, and try keeping 
her contented so.” 

“Well, there are other ways to get around 
her,’’ Newt insisted, and so at last forced 
Sam to ask, ‘How, Newt? What you got 
in your head?” 

Newt watched his brother closely, said 
in a swift word, “Get us appointed to be 
her guardians.” 

“What good’d that do?’’ Sam inquired. 

““We could buy her what she needs, then, 
and see to’t she had some comforts.” 

“She wouldn’t let us.” 

“Tf we was her guardians she couldn’t 
help herself.” 

“You mean, go to court about it?’’ Sam 
inquired slowly. 

Newt nodded. “Get a court order, yes. 
And that way she couldn’t stop our making 
her comfortable.” 

Sam said thoughtfully and soberly, ‘‘Ma 
said you were fixing to claim she was crazy, 
Newt. That what’s in your head?” 

Newt said reassuringly, “‘Lord, no, Sam. 
That ain’t necessary. All we got to do is 
go to court and show that ma don’t have 
what she needs, because she’s so in the way 
of not spending anything, and then the 
court will give us the custody of her and 
her prop’ty and we can look out for her.”’ 

“That’s same thing as saying she’s crazy, 
ain’t it?’’ Sam’s tone was level, and he was 
watching Newt now. 

“No, not crazy,’’ Newt insisted. ‘Just 
incompetent. Just means she don’t know 
enough to take care of herself.’’ 

Sam studied him for so long that Newt 
began to be, curiously enough, a little 
afraid of his brother. He felt perspiration 
on his brow. But Sam at last said only, 
“‘T guess there ain’t any need of that, Newt- 
I guess I can take care of ma without an 
order from the court.”’ 

Newt’s fear made him faintly reckless. 
“Well, I don’t agree to that, Sam,” he re- 
torted. “I’ve been thinking it over. I’m 
satisfied we got to look out for ma. You 
may want to let her go along the way she 
is, but I want she should have some nice 
clothes, and the right kind of food, and 
someone to do her work for her and keep 
her company.” 

“T guess we'll stay the way we are, 
repeated positively. 

Newt shook his head. ‘I was talking to 
a lawyer in East Harbor, yesterday,’’ he 
replied. ‘I’ve already gone ahead, Sam. 
I knew you wouldn’t have the sense to do 
the right thing, so I didn’t wait for you.’”” 

Sam’s face slowly colored; and Newt 
observed this phenomenon with a dispas- 
sionate curiosity. 


Sam 


” Sam 


He had never seen Sam angry, 
to believe there was no capacity 
rage in the other man. t 

“You talked to a lawyer?” Sq 
unemotionally. 

“Yes, I did,’’ Newt told hin 

“To git ma declared insane?” 

“TIncompetent,’” Newt | 
we can look out for her.” 

The two men were standi 
apart, Sam in the horse’s ing v 
nure fork in his hand, Newt int 
tie-up once devoted to the 
Sam now dropped the manure 
strode toward Newt so p 
Newt gave ground; and 
with him and gripped his brot} 
shoulders and shook the fat little 
Newt saw that Sam’s face was p 

“Why, blast you!’’ Sam 
trolled voice. ‘Why, blast yo 
hide!”’ 

Newt’s teeth were chatter ir 
he twisted himself free and bac 
and he cried quickly, ‘Stop it, §; 
some sense into you!”’ 

“You fixing to have it said ar 
ma’s crazy?” Sam ejaculated. 

‘“‘Have some sense, a 
peated. ‘‘ You listen to meas 

“I’ve a mind to lay you out 
him passionately. 

“Use your head, ’stead of y 
for once,’’ Newt retorted. “ 
to be a blamed fool, Sam. 
sense you’d see I’m right. 
that’s wrong, wanting ma to 
suffering the rest of her days 
got eyes enough to see that’s wl 
miserable half the time. I been 
just about two months, and you 
ten years, and I have to show) 
been right in front of your ey. 
time.” # 

Sam said, no relenting in hisn 
ain’t a-going to let you do it, Ni 

“T tell you I’ve figured it all o 
repeated. ‘‘And matter of that, I’) 
done it. You can’t stop me now 
the thing to do, Sam. For ma’s/ 
so she can have some rest in hell 
He added shrewdly, ‘It was Lil 
me see it, much as anyone.” | 

Sam was struck by this word)! 
moment silenced. “Linda?” het 

“Linda see long ago that it wat 
Newt assured him. “The way 
work and do without, and all. : B 
you never would see.’ 

“She never said anything to 
protested. 

‘““You’re as dumb about Linda| 
about ma,’’ Newt assured him,| 
dence all regained. ‘You would 
tell you anything.” @ 

Sam was shaken. ‘You m( 
Linda thinks ma’s crazy?” he? 
uncertainly. E | 

Newt laughed again. “You }? 
ing on to it that I say she’s rai) 
claimed. ‘I never said that, S| 
ever said was that she don’t 
about her business. She’s been} 
her life; and she can’t get over ‘itt 
she’s old and needs things and ? 
them for herself because she’s 
habit of counting every penny. } 
said was you and me ought tos) 
got what she needs; and that »? 
ing us appointed her guardians, | 
can sign papers and all.” ¥ 

Sam shook his head. “Newt 
steadily, “you can’t fool me. I 
too blamed well. You’re just fig! 
way to cheat ma out of eve } 
got. ” @ | 

“T don’t say I ought to be her 
Newt reminded him. “You're 
me. Matter of fact, you’re the ¢ 
the say-so. When Linda and m7 
get married ma’ll be living with 
rally. You'll have to look o 
this way you can see she 
needs.”’ (Continued on Page 
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d Linda that.” 
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king the other day,’”’ Newt 
‘}out where we’d live when we 
didn’t say as much, but you 
]) [do two women in the same 
She couldn’t come here to 
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rried, and like as not you 
u don’t care anything about 
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etting married pretty soon; 
dies you and me’ll have the 
anyway, so this is the place 
‘That’s natural, seems to me. 
ome and all. We don’t want 
and go torack and ruin; and 
ip better than you, Sam.” 

) ‘oundly disturbed; he looked 
out as though appraising his 


"ought much about it,” he 
2adily. 
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es you think so?”’ 
> the old place kep’ up.”’ 
want to stay here,’’ Sam in- 
yj-an look after her well as me, 
be over here right along.” 
stood that his brother was 
i; ground; he could afford to 
suasive, and he was. “Have 
‘m,” he urged. “Linda and 
tet along; and ma don’t like 
always fretting here. I’ll 
1 Jo, bringing the mill back to 
ints to something, and the 
n and and buildings ma owns, 
ting her all the time. She’d 
itched all the time, Sam, or 
lf a harm some day when 
ir mind.” 
¢ at his brother in dismay. 
< you think that?” he asked 
| me. 
ratching her,’’ Newt replied. 
oo much. She told me the 
2re’s times when she gets to 
0 pa and the way she treated 
%’thardly stand it. She needs 
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it’s the only thing to do. But you and me 
can fix it.” 

“How can we?”’ Sam asked cautiously. 

Newt chose his words. ‘“‘Why, we can 
agree about things,’’ he explained. He be- 
came more expansive, pleased with his own 
idea. ‘‘Here’s what we can do,” he sug- 
gested. “‘You’re figuring to build a place to 
live in, over at the orchard anyway. Well, 
you go ahead and do that, and ma can live 
there with you; and Linda and me’ll live 
here. Then you can get ma to give a power 
of attorney so we can handle her business 
for her. Then I won’t have to go into court 
at all.” 

“You said you already had,” Sam re- 
minded him. 

The confusion of his thoughts was clear- 
ing, and Newt perceived this; but at the 
same time he knew the weapon with which 
he could control his brother. 

“T can stop that,” he replied. ‘“‘Linda 
and me thought it was the way to do, but I 
can put a stop to it.” 

Newt’s recurrent mention of Linda’s 
name fell on Sam with increasing weight, 
and Newt had calculated upon this. 

Sam, after a moment, asked now, “‘ You 
and: Linda planning on marrying soon?”’ 

“November,” Newt said definitely. 

Sam digested this, turning a little away 
from his brother, his eyes going out through 
a window of the barn to rest upon the still 
surface of the river above the milldam. 
And Newt watched him, almost reading his 
brother’s thoughts. Newt had no illusions; 
he felt sure that Sam estimated him cor- 
rectly, understood his determination to as- 
sume full control of Mrs. Dunnack’s affairs. 
But Newt had put the matter in such a 
fashion that Sam could persuade himself 
there was no present danger in the situation. 
So long as they were joint custodians of the 
property, Sam might tell himself, Newt 
could do no harm. And Newt understood 
quite well that Sam loved Linda; that he 
would be powerfully moved by the desire to 
contribute to her happiness and comfort. 
From Sam’s point of view, Newt assured 
himself, the issue resolved itself into a ques- 
tion whether he should agree to an arrange- 
ment that would please Linda, that would 
give him and Newt both responsibility and 
power, and that would undoubtedly make 
it possible for him to supply his mother with 
comforts which she would never take for 
herself. 

So Newt waited for Sam’s reflections to 
arrive at this point; waited for the younger 
man to see for himself how reasonable it 
was that he should yield, and how little 
apparent danger such a surrender implied. 
But when Sam remained silent for an in- 
terminable time, Newt was at last forced to 
speak; and when he did so it was to put the 
proposition in his own words. 

“That’s all there is to it, Sam,”’ he urged. 
“Tf you and me can’t agree, I’ll have to go 
ahead with what looks to me the thing to 
do. But we ought to be able to agree. 
It’ll let us take care of ma the way she 
ought to be took care of; and it’ll give you 
the say-so on her business; and it’ll make 
Linda happy.” 

Sam turned then and looked at Newt. 
He said slowly, “‘ You don’t fool me, Newt. 
Or I don’t think you do. This is what 
you’ve been working for. But I figure it’d 
make ma unhappier to fight you than any 
other way. She knows you well as I do; 
but if you was to come out and say she was 
crazy, so everybody knew what you were 
saying, in court, the way you talk about, 
it’d make her feel worse. Just knowing 
that folks knew what you’d do to her.” 

Newt cried angrily, “If you’re a-going 
to talk that way en 

“Tm fixing to save ma all the misery I 
can,’’ Sam said steadily. ‘‘And if I can do 
that, I’m willing to let you go about so far. 
I don’t want a row with you, Newt. I 
don’t want it because it would fret ma; and 
then—I don’t want it anyhow. We’re 
brothers; and we ought to get along. I 
don’t want a row, so I’m willing to go ahead 
the way you say.” 

Newt’s surface good humor returned. 
The fact that Sam appraised him so justly 
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made him inwardly furious, full of a vigor- 
ous determination to even the score with 
his brother when the time should come. 
But his victory was for the present suffi- 
ciently complete. By persuading Sam, he 
had achieved his ends, achieved more than 
he had expected, and this without being 
forced to call upon either Cheatley or 
Morn for his sinister assistance. He would 
not have to use them; and by the same 
token he would escape the necessity of 
paying them. 

So while he was venomously angry at 
Sam, he presented an amiable countenance 
and said' heartily, “‘That’s sensible. Then 
Linda and me’ll plan on living here.” 

“Tf she wants to,’’ Sam agreed. 

“She does,’’ Newt assured him, “if ma 
ain’t here too.”’ 

“Tl take care of ma,’’ Sam promised, 
“if Linda marries you.” 

Newt chuckled. “‘I’ll answer for Linda,” 
he assured the other, “if you can do the 
same for ma. You’ll have to talk her into 
it, Sam. She ain’t likely to listen to me.” 

“‘She’s too old for a row,’”’ Sam replied 
steadily. ‘‘I ain’t going to let her row with 
you or anybody, Newt.” 

“‘She’ll listen to you,”” Newt assured him. 

Sam nodded. ‘‘I’ll have to build, over 
at the orchard,” he said, half to himself. 
“Hadn’t figured on doing that right away. 
I'll have to borrow from ma for that.” 

Newt’s nerves tightened at this; he had 
no intention of permitting any part of his 
mother’s property to slip through his fingers 
thus. But it was, he thought, unwise to 
offer any open opposition to Sam at this 
moment. 

Instead, therefore, he said suggestively, 
“Tt’ll pay you, that way, Sam. You'll be 
able to do a lot for the orchard when you’re 
in charge of what ma’s got.” 

Sam colored slowly, groping for words. 
“T guess I’ll borrow somewhere else,’’ he 
decided. ; : 

Newt was always quick to perceive oppor- 
tunity; he saw an opening now. “I’ve got 
some saved up,” he said in a friendly tone. 
“T’ll be glad to lend you, my own self, 
Sam. When you figure out what you’ll 
need.” 

“Well,” Sam agreed, ‘“‘I’d just as soon 
borrow from you.” 

Newt thought, when Sam had turned 
away and gone out of the barn and left him 
alone, that he had gained far more than he 
would have supposed possible. He had 
eliminated the necessity for payments to 
Cheatley or Morn; he had acquired— 
jointly with Sam, it is true—control of all 
his mother’s affairs; and he had taken the 
first step toward entangling Sam in a snare 
of debt out of which his brother would 
hardly be able to escape without the loss of 
the orchard and all else that was his. 

The man pounded his knee with a doubled 
fist, full of controlled but triumphant exulta- 
tion. 

XVI 

INNER that day was a silent meal. 

Mrs. Dunnack was never much given 
to loquacity; she served them in silence 
and sat in silence While they ate. She and 
Newt, as their habit was, ate sparingly; 
Sam with the more robust appetite which 
was natural to him, and which not even the 
mental distress resulting from his con- 
versation with Newt could seriously mod- 
ify. Sam was never talkative at table; 
Newt usually bore the burden of the con- 
versation, finding a certain pleasure in the 
sound of his own voice. But today even 
Newt kept silence, in part because he was a 
little fearful that an incautious word might 
evoke from Mrs. Dunnack some damaging 
retort, but more because he was absorbed in 
the consideration of the state of his affairs, 
in estimating the results of his conversation 
with Sam, and in planning what his next 
step should be. He was full of a thrilling 
triumph; full of an intoxication born of 


the fair progress of his projects and of the, 


fact that a definite and complete success 
seemed well within his grasp. The fact 
that he had been able to eliminate Doctor 
Cheatley and the lawyer, Morn, from his 
plans gave him a repeated gratification. 
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He had been willing to use Cheatley, be- 
cause he could control the physician; but 
he could not help feeling a certain very 
definite fear in the presence of Morn, and it 
was a relief to be rid of the necessity for en- 
listing the man. He found an additional 
and stimulating satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that he had acquired, or would shortly 
acquire, a financial weapon with which to 
reénforce his mental dominion over his 
brother. It was something to be able to 
outwit Sam, to persuade him and control 
him; but it would be infinitely more to be 
able to command. Newt had no illusions 
about his brother; he knew quite well that 
Sam was constitutionally unbusinesslike, 
and that once Sam was in his debt, the 
younger man would never be able to escape 
from the bonds which Newt meant to wind 
around him. 

Thus far, then, well! There remained the 
future; and the future, obviously enough, 
involved Linda. Linda, Newt was sure, 
was his for the taking; but it was necessary 
that he see her, that he receive her sur- 
render in form, that he persuade her to 
accept a definite date for their marriage. 
That ceremony would mark, Newt felt, the 
climax of his achievements. On the day he 
and Linda were married, Mrs. Dunnack 
would yield to him this house, would yield 
to him and Sam jointly the control of her 
affairs and this would leave only Sam to 
stand between him and all that he desired, 
and Sam would be in his debt, would owe 
him money he could never repay. To the 
achievement of this consummation, then, it 
was only necessary that he push forward the 
day of his wedding with Linda. He had 
told Sam they would be married in Novem- 
ber, but it seemed to him now unnecessary 
to wait so long. By mid-October or the 
latter part of the month she should be 
ready. Thus considering, he became filled 
with impatience to have the matter all 
arranged. 

So as they finished dinner he asked Sam, 
“You figuring to use the horse and team 
this afternoon?”’ 

“T thought some of going over to the 
orchard,’”’ Sam replied. ‘There’s some 
Gravensteins I might be getting ready to 
pick; getting the barrels ready and all.” 

“T’ll carry you over,’’ Newt suggested. 
“T want to stop in and see Linda.” 

Sam considered this. -‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
without meeting his brother’s eye, ‘“‘I guess 
I don’t have to go.” 

“You better stay and keep ma com- 
pany,’” Newt agreed; he added in a tone 
full of meaning, “ You better stay and talk 
to her.”” Sam looked at him, and Newt 
nodded faintly; and then he perceived that 
Mrs. Dunnack was watching them, so he 
looked away again. 

“T guess I will stay here,’ Sam decided. 
“T can chore around.” 

So after dinner Newt went to harness 
the horse, and Sam came out to look on. 
Newt amused himself, as he often did, by 
playing upon his understanding of Sam’s 
character. 

He bungled the small task so that Sam at 
last said, ‘‘ Here, let me fix that right!”’ 

Newt yielded without demur, drew aside 
and let Sam do the work; and while Sam 
was thus engaged, Newt said, ‘‘ You might 
start in on ma this afternoon, while I’m 
away.” 

“T’ll talk to her sometime,’”’ Sam mut- 
tered, without turning his head. 

“‘Linda’ll be glad to hear it’s all settled,” 
Newt remarked. ‘‘ But she’ll want to know 
ma’s satisfied too.”’ 

“T’ll be working around this afternoon,” 
Sam said. ‘But I’ll get at it, time enough. 
I figure ma’ll do what I say’s right.” 

Newt grinned mirthlessly, with a faint 
surge of anger at Sam. ‘“You’ve got her 
trained, have you?” he challenged. 

““Ma’s sensible,’ Sam replied. “‘And we 
get along.’”’ He stepped back. ‘‘There!”’ 
he said, 

Newt got into the vehicle and took the 
reins. “I’ll prob’ly not be home to sup- 
per,” he explained. ‘‘I’ll prob’ly stay and 
set with Linda this evening.” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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The Extra Value Certain-teed Puts in All its 
Products is made possible through Unusual 
Savings in Buying, Manufacturing and Selling 


T IS THROUGH unusual economies that Certain-teed 
is enabled to put extra value into each one of its 
many products—economies which can only be ob- 

tained from rigid exercise of scientific methods and 
from the efficiency of mass operations. 


You get the additional value in the superior ser- 
vice, the longer wearing features, and the unusually 
attractive appearance of the Certain-teed products 
you buy. But you pay no premium for their excellent 
qualities. To assure these benefits to Certain-teed pur- 
chasers, at any time and any place, the manufacturing, 


buying and selling processes are organized to elim- 
inate waste, and to produce the greatest savings. 
Certain-teed’s many plants are under one control— 


raw materials are bought in tremendous quantities” 
at their sources—and a single sales organization 


efficiently sells all the different Certain-teed lines of 
products. 


The usefulness which has been built into Certain- 
teed products through up-to-date manufacture—plus 


their essential economy to users, have made the 


name of Certain-teed known throughout the world. 
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the chores. There was little a man could 
do when the temperature was low save sit 
in the comfort of a superheated room, and 
read the papers, and rest himself supinely. 

Nevertheless, it occurred to him that 
after he was married he might well take 
Linda to Boston for a week or two. That 
would give Sam more time to prepare a 
place for Mrs. Dunnack—he must prod 
Sam into starting the house at the orchard 
as soon as possible—and it would also per- 
mit him to have Linda isolate and alone, 
away from every familiar person or thing, 
dependent wholly upon him. Newt’s con- 
quest of Linda had been on his part and 
thus far wholly an act of the intelligence; 
there had been no particular ardor in his 
wooing; he had felt none save a certain 
cool appreciation of the fact that she was 
attractive; had simulated only as much as 
seemed to him necessary at the moment. 
But now the prospect of the actuality of 
marriage appealed to him with a sudden 
force which warmed his blood; the idea 
of taking Linda away for a time had an 
attraction about it more than sufficient to 
compensate in his eyes for the unnecessary 
expense the trip would involve. 

He considered details, arranged them in 
his mind with a certain relish. They would 
take the boat to Boston. About the boat 
there hung a certain suggestion of im- 
propriety of which Newt had been conscious 
in his homeward trip. He had watched 
the passengers moving to and fro, so often 
by twos, speaking to no one save their im- 
mediate companions, sitting for a while in 
the saloon after dinner, and then with half 
a dozen steps disappearing into their cabins 
and by the simple act of shutting the door, 
isolating themselves so completely from the 
world. And his thoughts had followed them 
into the cabins, speculatively. Recollec- 
tion now evoked in him a certain anticipa- 
tion; he found himself clucking to the horse 
impatiently, as though more haste this 
afternoon would by the same token bring 
that moment nearer. 

Yet before he reached the farm he had 
taken time to consider just how he should 
approach the task before him. It seemed 
to him quite clearly wise that he should 
enlist her father and mother as his support- 
ers before speaking to Linda herself. So 
when he drove into the yard and found 
Trask on the porch as he was so apt to be, 
Newt was pleased; and he hailed the man 
affably, and said he had come to have 
supper with them; and Trask, who ap- 
proved of Newt, bade him stable his horse 
and make the creature comfortable. Newt 
continued to the barn and unharnessed 
and put the horse in a stall; and Trask 
followed and watched, without offering— 
as Sam had done—to perform the small 
task himself. Instead he leaned against the 
feed chest, puffing monotonously at his 
pipe, talking idly with Newt while the lat- 
ter was thus engaged. 

Newt was in no hurry, he was glad of this 
chance to speak to Trask himself before he 
met Mrs. Trask and Linda. So when he 
was finished with the horse, he sat down on 
the feed chest beside Trask and for a time 
continued with the man their aimless con- 
versation. It drifted—this was usually the 
case—to Newt’s affairs, his life in Boston; 
and Newt added details to the picture he 
had hitherto drawn of that existence, the 
picture which had captured the farmer’s 
imagination. 

At the proper time he said, “I’ve got to 
go down there, sometime next month, to 
look after some things and get them straight- 
ened out. Had a letter yesterday.” 

“T’ve been wondering why you didn’t 
have to go before this,” Trask commented. 
“You been here two months or better.” 

“‘Slack season,’’ Newt explained largely. 
“That’s the way in the accounting business. 
But the end of the year is coming around, 
and if I’m not going to be there they'll need 
to get hold of somebody else. I’ll have to 
break in a new man, explain to him about 
the big accounts I’ve been handling. In- 
come taxes coming along, and all.” 

Trask spat placidly. “That’s one thing 
I don’t have to worry about anyways.” 
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“It worries a lot of people,’ Newt de- 
clared. ‘Yes, sir. That’s where we come 
in. I saved one company twelve thousand 
dollars last year, showing them the way to 
run their books and get by the law.” 

“Twelve thousand?’ Trask echoed. 
“That’s a lot of money.” 

Newt waved his hand. ‘Don’t amount 
to a thing when you’re figuring on big 
business. This company I’m talking about 
paid eighty thousand tax as it was.” 

“T paid eighty dollars, myself, and it 
pretty near broke me. Taxes on the farm,” 
Trask commented. 

Newt diverted the topic. “I’ve been 
figuring,”’ he said. “It looked to me like a 
good idea if Linda and me was married 
before I go, and we’d make it a kind of a 
ae trip. Never been to Boston, has 
she?” 

“Never been anywheres but to East 
Harbor.” 

Newt laughed largely. ‘‘That’s the kind 
of a girl for me. Then I can show her 
around, take her to the theaters, take her 
to the stores so she can buy pretty clothes. 
She’ll have a fine time down there with me.” 

Trask said uncertainly, “‘She’s a pile of 
help to her ma.” 

“‘T know she is,’”’ Newt agreed. “I can 
see that. But you don’t want to keep her 
at home the rest of her life. Mrs. Trask can 
take care of you fine.” 

“Oh, sure, ma’s able,” Trask assented. 
He asked curiously, ‘‘ You talked to Linda?” 

“We haven’t decided just when we’d get 
married,’’ Newt confessed. “‘I didn’t know 
about this till yesterday; but it looked to 
me like a good idea.” 

“Dunno why it ain’t, if you’re going to 
marry at all,” Trask grudgingly admitted. 

Newt laughed and slapped his shoulder. 
“Well, you can bet your life we’re going to 
get married sometime,’ he reminded the 
other. ‘So this looks like a good time.” 
He added shrewdly, “‘You and me’ll have 
to stick together on it though. She’ll want 
a lot of time to make clothes or something, 
and Mrs. Trask will say the same. That’s 
going to cost you money, old man. You let 
her come along with me and I’ll buy her all 
the clothes she can wear, in Boston. She 
won’t need a thing but what she’s already 
got.” 

Trask had not considered this aspect of 
the situation. ‘‘What’s she going to want 
clothes for?”’ 

“Any woman wants a lot of new clothes 
when she gets married,’’ Newt assured him. 

“Ma didn’t have only what she had on,” 
Trask declared. ‘“‘And some sheets and 
blankets her ma give her.” 

“Different now,’’ Newt assured him. 
“Everything has to be new, from the skin 
out.”” He repeated, with a little relish, 
“From the skin out.” 

“That runs into money,” Trask agreed. 

“You let me buy her clothes. I’ll want 
to anyway,” Newt assured him. He studied 
the other, was satisfied of his agreement. 
“We might as well go in and talk to them,” 
he suggested; and the two men walked 
across the yard and went into the kitchen. 

Newt thought, as they approached the 
house, that he saw Linda looking through a 
window; but when they went in, only Mrs. 
Trask was there. She was reading a Sunday 
newspaper, and looked up over her glasses at 
their coming; and Newt—he had found 
this pleased her—crossed to her side and 
kissed her on the cheek. He said, “Hello, 
ma! How are you?” She told him grudg- 
ingly that she was well enough. “You look 
fine as a peach to me,” he assured her. 
““Where’s Linda?” 

“Upstairs,’”’ she replied. 

“T’ll tell her Newt’s here,” Trask sug- 
gested, and started toward the stair, but his 
wife shook her head. 

“She knows it,’’ she said. 
coming across the yard.” 

“Don’t call her,’”’ Newt suggested. “I 
want to talk to you two before I see her 
anyway.” Mrs. Trask looked at him curi- 
ously. “I’ve been talking to Trask, out in 
the barn,’’ Newt explained. 

Mrs. Trask eyed her husband question- 
ingly, and Trask said stoutly, ‘‘He’s been 
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Surface Impres- 
sions Are Deep 
Impressions 


The human race has lived on this earth 
a good many thousand years and yet 
we have never penetrated very far be- 
neath its surface. We all have friends 
and acquaintances. Yet we know very 
little about them—what their incomes 
are, what they think, their successes 
and failures. 


Our estimates of men and things are 
largely a matter of surface impression. 
No wonder appearances count in 
business! 


What impression does the caller get of 
you when he enters your office? 


When you offer him a chair is it a comfortable, 
roomy, massive and dignified sort of chair—in 
short, a Sikes Office Easy Chair? Arethechairs, 
you and your staff occupy, in keeping with the 
office of a concern that has arrived or is at least 
on the way? They are if they are ‘‘Sikes.”’ 


It doesn’t cost a fortune to furnish your office 
with Sikes Chairs. They merely look expensive. 
Any piece of furniture embodying the choice 
woods, the superior workmanship and design 
and the handsome finish of a ‘“‘Sikes’’ would 
look expensive. 


But let the nearest Sikes dealer quote you some 


prices. 
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CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR GO YEARS 
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In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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vertisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. More 


coming. Watch for them. 


HE BULL’S EYE (with 

the possible exception of 
the Congressional Record) is 
one of the most clean-minded, 
upright, stalwart, and—what is 
the other word they always use? 
Well, anyhow, we have the nu- 
cleus here of a great Periodical. 


A few weeks ago the News- 
papers held a kind of investiga- 
tion to see if it was possible to 
run a paper without sensational 
features. They voted you could- 
n’t do it (they wanted to use 
Sensationalism because that kind 
of news was easy to find). 


But Ye Olde Reliable BULL'S 
EYE will show you that you can 
successfully run a paper on a 
Baptist’s Basis. If you are look- 
ing for your favorite Murder 
Case, we don’t carry it. If you 
are figuring on a Divorce and 
want publicity, you are not going 
to get into our paper. If you are 
contemplating murdering some- 
body so you can go into Vaude- 
ville, you are Non Compos Men- 
tis, so far as we are concerned. 
We are not sensational. We 
only take one Ad a week, and 
that one Ad must be gone over 
thoroughly. We are like The 
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Saturday Evening Post (another 
good paper). This week the 
article we decided to have the 
most merit was ‘BULL” DUR- 
HAM. Next week it may be 
something else. But of course 
in the meantime, if there has 
nothing showed up which is su- 
perior to “BULL” DURHAM, 
why it may be ““BULL’’ DUR- 
HAM again. 


the. Kuyare 


P.S. There will be another piece 
here two weeks from now. Look for it. 


More of everything for a lot 
less money. That’s the net 
of this ‘Bull’? Durham prop- 
osition. More flavor—more 
enjoyment and a lot more 
money left in the bankroll at 
the end of a week’s smoking. 


Editor Witt ROGERS 


EVENING POST 


telling me they figure on getting married 
next month.” 

“Next month?” Mrs. Trask repeated, 
looking at Newt; and Newt explained his 
plan. 

“T’ve some business in Boston,” he told 
her. “Have to go down for two weeks or a 
month, maybe. It looked to me like it 
would be nice if we could be married the 
day I go, and Linda go along with me.” 

“She ain’t ever been to Boston,” Mrs. 
Trask suggested slowly. 

Newt laughed. ‘“That’s what her pa 
said. I’m going to have a pile of satisfac- 
tion out of showing her things.” 

‘When you going?” she asked. 

“About the tenth,’’ Newt replied. 

She said protestingly, ‘‘That ain’t only 
three weeks or so. She can’t get ready.” 

Trask took his cue. ‘‘She ain’t got to get 
ready, Newt says,’’ he explained. ‘“She’s 
ready now.” 

“She’s got to have new clothes,” Mrs. 
Trask retorted sharply. “A lot you know.” 

““Newt wants we should let him get her 
clothes for her in Boston,” Trask told her. 
‘He says he’d want to anyway; and there’s 
no sense in our getting her a lot of new 
clothes if he’s going to do that anyway.” 

“‘She’s got to have her a suit to travel 
in,” Mrs. Trask insisted. 

“‘She’s got clothes enough to wear, ain’t 
she?” Trask protested irritably. “I never 
see the beat of women for clothes. A pair 
of pants is all the clothes I’ve bought in 
five years, but you and Linda are getting 
something all the time.” 

““You’d be a sight more comfort around 
the house if you did get you some new 
clothes oncet in a while,’’ Mrs. Trask told 
him sharply. “I get sick to death of the 
smell of barn on you all the time.” 

Newt interposed. ‘Just the same,” he 
urged, “‘she can get things better in Boston 
than in East Harbor. And I’ll want to 
have the satisfaction of getting them for her. 
And it’ll save you a good deal of money.” 

*“‘T ain’t figuring on saving on Linda when 
she gets married,” Mrs. Trask said stiffly. 

“T know that,’’ Newt hurriedly agreed, 
“but you can be sensible, can’t you?” 

She was silent for a moment. ‘I guess 
time you get down there with Linda, you'll 
decide to stay. Nothing to bring you back 
to Fraternity, that I can see.” 

He laughed reassuringly. ‘‘ You’re afraid 
of losing her,” he cried. “I know how you 
feel. But you don’t have to worry. I’m 
coming back, all right.” 

“What you coming back for?’’ she de- 
manded. “There ain’t a thing for you to do 
here.” 

“‘Coming back to live,” he told her. 

She studied him. ‘You must be better 
fixed than I thought you was,” she re- 
marked. 

“Oh, I’m going to farm,” he explained. 

“Guess you ain’t much of a farmer, are 
you?” 

“T can show most folks around here a few 
things,” Newt boasted. “I haven’t seen 
anyone here making a big go of it. There’s 
a lot of money to be made farming right 
here, the right way.” 

“‘Wouldn’t surprise me to see you and 
Linda on the town inside five years,’’ she 
retorted. 

“You don’t think much of me, do you?” 
he laughed. 

“You may be all right in Boston,” she re- 
plied honestly, ‘‘but you won’t make a 
farmer. You’re too careful of your hands.” 

“Well, I guess we won’t go on the town,” 
he promised. 

“You figuring on your ma to help you? 
’Cause if you are, she won’t. I’ve knowed 
’Tilda Mudie forty years.” 

“‘She’s getting old. Needs taking care 
of,”’ he agreed. 

“That'll be Linda’s job, I expect. Tak- 
ing care of your ma.” 

He shook his head. “No, ma’am. Ma 
wouldn’t want that, and I wouldn’t have it. 


No, she’s going to move out and leave the . 


house to us.” 

He expected that this bit of information 
would startle her; saw her movement of 
surprise. 


N ovemb, 


“The Mudie place?” she den; 
ce Yes. ” iF 
“You and Linda’ going to live 
“We sure are.’ 4 
““Where’s your ma goir oa 
curiously. ‘‘Going to Aug ar 
Emily? Or to Portland? | W 
“Sam’s starting in to b i 
orchard,’”’ Newt expla 
with him.” 
“That don’t sound like? 


she argued. 
He laughed. ‘‘I guess you 
credit. She knows it’s ba 


women in one house.” 

““Where’ll Sam get the mo; 
she asked. ‘‘From her?” — 

“Tm lending it to he h 
easily, and saw the new res 
at this tangible evidence o x 
“T’m letting him have it. 
start right away, so’s he ca 
ma, time we get back from 
got room for her now, witha 
cabin he’s got there; and h 
house ready, come cold weatl 

Mrs. Trask, by these part 
on Newt’s part, had been p 
increasing curiosity; Trask 
curious than his wife, but hi 
into the background, beco: 
listener. Linda now appeared 
room door, coming throug 
hall; and Newt’s eye was attra( 
moving figure, and Le ¢ 
stood and kissed her in ; 
way, taking her acceptance 
he always did. The girl was 
sponsive under his embrace, 
no movement to repel him. 

He said-in an affectiona 
been telling your folks, L 
ought to get married ne 

She withdrew from him hen 
and uncontrollable movement; 
her faint ery of astonishment a 
but he was wise enough not to pei 
express this feeling. Instead ; 
back to Mrs. Trask, continued Wi 
been saying to her. 

“You see,’’ he explained, “ 
old, and she can’t do as much ¢ 
to, and she’s got a lot of business) 
So she’s going to turn everythi 
Sam and me and just take it eai/a 
herself the rest of her life and | | 
care of her.” 

“Turn it over to you?” Mrs’ 
peated incredulously. 

He nodded. “Yes,” he ast 
“Yes. Let us handle things fox 
look out for her and see to’t she’‘0 
ble. It’ll take a lot of worry off r 

“First Mudie I ever saw wou] 
money,” Mrs. Trask commented 
laughed. 

“Well, the Mudies havel ‘pen? 
minded her. “And she can 8 
sensible thing to let me and Samt! 
things for her.” 

“T guess Sam won’t help n 
gested, eying him shrewdly 

He laughed in a deprecati 
naturally, I’ll do most of 
agreed. “Iunderstand business; 
tell you himself that he don’t 
worried with things like tha 

“Why,” Mrs. Trask said, 
“if that’s so, you’ll have the 
pile of money, I expect.” 

“‘Ma’s well fixed,”’ he a 

He judged it safe to turn | 
to explain to her what his 
elaborated upon the ne 
temporary return to Boston 
the pleasure he would have in 
her to the wonders of tha 
plained that they would con 
in the old Mudie house. 

“As good a stand of build 
in town,” Trask commentet 
tion. He had not spoken for 

ee. Trask nodded her as! 

” she agreed. bu ~~ 
erm going to make the 
than it has done, too,” Ne 

“Tt’s a good prop’ty,” Th 

(Continued on Pag 
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car ride easier- 
They alone have 
both the free play 
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braking action 
which soft springs 
and soft tires de- 
mand for greatest 
ridine comfort. 
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You're completely 
protected in shower, 
or drizzle, or storm 


Lf it rams at the Game 


thousands wll 


be wearing this 


new Rubber Coat 
LASHES of brilliant color in the rainy day crowd— 


that’s 
—men, women, boys and 


the new rubber coat they’re now wearing 


girls. College men started 


the style, and now everybody’s taken it up. 


It’s a sporty, roomy, 
US “sRayaster, 


comfortable coat, this new 


A soft light weight garment, but 


built for real service. With sturdy seams, strap around 


the collar, and windcufts 1 


n the sleeves. Sure to keep 


you dry in the hardest rain—and it stays waterproof! 
Behind it stands all the skill of the largest rubber manu- 


facturer in the world. 


For women it completes the rainy day sport attire. 
And the brilliant colors match the prevailing mode. 


Many other 


This new coat is just one of the 
long line of “U.S.” Raynsters made 
for every wet weather purpose. 
Some are black rubber-surface 
coats, and others have the rubber 
hidden inside, made up in tweeds, 
cashmeres, and other popular 
weaves. 


Every inch backed by layer on 
layer of high grade rubber. Every 


U S United States Rubber Company 
) e 


Rayn 


Raynsters, too 


seam reinforced. All these gar- 
ments give you just what you want 
—complete protection in the rain. 
But be sure the coat you buy has in 
it the Raynster label. 

Ask at the store to see the Rayn- 
ster line or write us for the new 
Raynster style booklet. Address 
Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

‘Good as there is,’’ Newt declared; and 
turned to Linda again. ‘‘So it’s just the 
natural thing to do,” he told her. ‘‘ Your 
pa and ma agree with me.” 

Her eyes sought theirs; she looked a 
little desperately from one to the other. 

Trask said loudly, ‘‘ Yes, Linda, I guess 
it’s the sensible thing.” 

“It'll be a big house for you to run,” Mrs. 
Trask remarked, but added with a note of 
pride, ‘‘I guess you can run it though. 
You’re a pile of help around the house, 
Linda.” 

“You can’t get along without me, ma,”’ 
Linda suggested uncertainly. 

“They don’t want to keep you back, 
Linda,’’ Newt assured her. “They want 
you to get married, same as other folks do. 
And you can see them every day you're a 
mind to, or come over and stay for a spell if 
you want.” 

“We'll manage,” 
daughter. 

“Tt’s your ma’s home she was Lone haa 
Linda reminded Newt desperately. ‘‘She 
won’t want to move out of there.” 

“It’s too big for her,’’ Newt replied. 
‘‘She’ll be more comfortable in a little place 
with Sam up on the hill here.”” He saw her 
faint movement as though of sudden pain, 
and anger stirred in him; but he stifled it, 
sought to correct his mistake. Perhaps she 
had once thought she might some day be 
the one to dwell in a house by the orchard 
with Sam. 

He told himself harshly that he would 
see to it she got over such notions, once 
they were married. “It’s her we’re looking 
out for,’ he explained. ‘‘We’vegot to make 
ma comfortable.” 

‘She could stay, even if we was there,” 
she urged. ‘‘I’d like having her.” 

He knew instinctively the emotion which 
prompted her to say this; the vague and 
half-formed feeling that the presence of an- 
other person, even that of his mother, would 
be better than to be alone with him. But 
he held his equable and reassuring tone. 

“She don’t want to stay,’ he assured her. 
““Ma’s crotchety, and queer about things; 
and she has the sense to see it. She wants 
you should have things your own way.” 

“Two women can’t run a house,” Mrs. 
Trask agreed. “‘They’d be at each other 
all the time.” 

She looked toward her husband, re- 
minded him of the fact that his mother had 
lived with them for a year or two after their 
marriage, and of the evils consequent. 
When the resulting altercation had worn 
itself out they talked at random, discussing 
this way and that the arrangement which 
Newt had proposed, which was already 
establishing itself in their minds. He per- 
ceived that Mrs. Trask and her husband 
agreed with him; felt a definite gratifica- 
tion in this, and was satisfied to keep silent, 
to permit Linda to feel the weight of their 
opinion pressing her in the direction toward 
which he wished her to go. 

When she still faintly and desperately 
offered objections her father and mother 
overbore: them, at first argumentatively, 
then with more and more heat, till the girl 
dared say no more. With them against her 
she felt herself indeed alone; and Newt per- 
ceived this and drew near her, offering the 
comfort of his presence at her side. In- 
sensibly she accepted this solace, suffered 
his arm about her waist without withdraw- 
ing. 

When once or twice he whispered in 
her ear a word of reassurance, he saw that 
she welcomed his support, and he made the 
most of this advantage. 

It became time to prepare supper, and 
Linda and Mrs. Trask busied themselves 
at this, while Trask and Newt sat at one 
side and the discussion continued. It per- 
sisted through the meal, Linda by this time 
uttering no remonstrance, proposing no ob- 
jection. 

Newt took care to avoid offending or 
alarming her. Only, in the most matter- 
of-fact way, he continually referred to the 
fact that Sam and Mrs. Dunnack were 
in favor of the early wedding and the 


Mrs. Trask assured her 


Novem 


ensuing arrangements; and thy 
made to feel opposed to hey) 
bined and overpowering opini.. 
had been one of routine subm‘ 
tyranny of little tasks and to tl, 
mother; she had no precedentt 
hearten her in rebellion now; s}} 
asserted herself, never stood ;\ 
will, never learned the lesson ¢ ‘ 
and so knew nothing of the | 
tually at her command; kney 
lessness and mute assent; a) 
attempts at protest now Wel | 
girl’s own point of view, maniy 
extravagant audacity. 


done, Newt and Linda went init 
room, the older people rema) 
kitchen; and Newt took care 
apart from her and to talk | 
matter-of-factly, avoiding giy; 
alarm. 
By and by the others said 
and went upstairs to bed; an[ 
increasingly uneasy, sought a1) 
bid Newt good night on her oc; 
But Newt gave her no oppor 
talked impersonally enough of ¢ 
he would give her in Boston; t} 
of the wonders of that city, 
her terror and despair in liste, 
and her eyes widened and hej 
as she drank his words. i 

He made his departure skillf 
said she would have opportu 
new clothes in Boston. “The 
mighty nice things in them,” } 
“T know where I’m going to ta 
can’t imagine, ‘less you’ve seer} 
the dresses are.”” He added, “I 
I could tell you ——” but rc 
“Tt’s late though,” he said. °* 
be getting started for home. 
Linda,” 

She could not help asking, ‘ 
the pictures in the paper?” | 

“You'll see them,” he tol 
ingly; and he bent and Kisser 
cheek and turned away. “Goct 
repeated. “I’ve got to get alc, 

She followed him to the kl 
uncertainly, a little tremulous; 
was a thing she had never oo 
eyes shone and her cheeks weri\u 
her lips were parted, and he ii 
in the light of the lamp she Ii 
very lovely. But he was too w; 
her now, so though he kissed 
was lightly. Then he went ov 
to the barn. 

Looking back he saw her s 
in the door. He was pleased’ 
with his ability to leave her! 
satisfied, always full of unask| 
which must wait for his return Y 

He lighted the lantern in hibi 
harnessed the horse; and as. 
through the farmyard he saw | 
dows were illuminated. It w 
before she slept tonight, he 
So the man drove homeward! 
night, a pulse beating in his t 
the exaltation of victory. Th 
had come home to conquer wait 
won; there remained only tl! 
of his plans. 

In the valley where the v 
found a little fog had formed; 
the curtain of this mist when ]¢ 
the yard at home, the old 1! 
him disquietingly. He averl 
from it, pretending not to knoll 
there, irritated with himself 1) 
insistently the spell of the ancit 
In the barn the light of his 
back the outer world and he? 
speedily, and kept the yee 
ing between him and the mill 
up to the house. 

When, ready for bed, he i 
lamp in his room and open 
window, he saw the mill aga’ 
his eyes to it and got into bed,} 
wakeful, rolling zestfully benea, 
the flavor of his conquests. 
night, a well-contented 
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LUCKY GIRL—whohas a Wood- 
stock Electrite! No five o’clock 
panic—no unfinished business— 
no tired wrists and aching back. 
Her fingers merely guide the keys 
—electricity does the work—and 
does it well . . . The Woodstock 
Electrite is a fine standard type- 
writer in modern form—an im- 
provement that means the end of 
fatigue and the four o’clock lull 
in production—the beginning of 
a new era in ease of operation, 
increased output and uniform 
excellence of work. Booklet on 
request. 


Woodstock Typewriter Company 
214 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Agents all over the World 
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practical acquaintance with trees and soils. 
But where these experts cannot be had, the 
well-equipped nurseryman has a knowledge 
of landscaping that will serve the purpose. 
And hewill often throw in such services with 
the stock he sells you. 

Perhaps you are, like us, duffers; if so, 
he is the professional coach who can give 
you the groundwork of style at the start, 
in designing the original layout of your 
grounds, no matter how small, and explain- 
ing the principles as he does it. Later you 
can add to your stock by buying other 
pieces, expensive or inexpensive as you 
choose, from the nursery, and setting them 
out yourself. The number of tips you will 
absorb from the nurseryman, as he super- 
intends his men when they put in your trees 
or when you visit the nursery, ‘is astonish- 
ing. And get him, when you can afford it, to 
put in additional pieces after the original 
planting. The things you will learn about 
the care of your place will double the value 
received. 

But here, perhaps, the caution should be 
given that as there are coaches and coaches 
so there are nurserymen and nurserymen. 
Undoubtedly many of them are doing a con- 
structive work; but some take little note 
of soil and moisture conditions, and others 
deal only in small trees or saplings, while 
the only large trees they offer for sale are 
culls or left-overs from small stock which 
they could not dispose of when small. We 
were fortunate in finding one who had a 
special fondness for the larger trees. Try to 
locate one in your own state who, if he 
doesn’t raise sizable stock himself, at least 
has the knowledge of how to plant it; and 
who is not alone interested in willows, elms, 
pines and maples but has an acquaintance 
with oaks, lindens, yews, junipers, holly, 
hawthorn and other lovely varieties; and 
particularly one who has some artistic sense 
of landscaping. 


Doing Your Own Landscaping 


For landscaping is of primary impor- 
tance; next come the height and shapeli- 
ness of the individual pieces. Things should 
be placed right at the start. Of course the 
effects achieved by amateurs are not to be 
sneezed at. Even planting in a hit-or-miss 
fashion will add much of loveliness and 
homelikeness to your home; the main thing, 
after all, is to bring the green things around 
you. But to achieve the acme of effect and 
incidentally the greatest cash value, there 
should be at least some simple landscaping 
at the start. 

All landscape architects and most nur- 
serymen will draw up and blue-print such a 
design for you; perhaps noting on it many 
things which you feel you cannot afford in 
the initial planting. The plan can be kept 
in the desk for future guidance. And I 
think it is possible, with a little elementary 
reading and study, to draw up such a plan 
oneself if the services of experts are not 
available. 

Perhaps a few cardinal rules that were 
touched on but lightly in the preceding arti- 
cle we can here amplify, not so much from 
textbooks as from observation and the 
study of many plots and gardens. 

In the first place, trees should not be set 
out either in too haphazard a fashion or at 
too regular intervals across the main lawn. 
One has only to think of what can be done 
with a field bouquet of many varieties of 
flowers, of how one woman will assemble 
them in an awkward bunch, another with a 
judicious rearrangement bring a harmoni- 
ous order out of chaos, to realize the truth 
of this. And for this main front lawn a 
single shade tree may be used or, if the plot 
is large, several in attractive groupings with 
evergreens, not in too formal a way but 
placed here and there so as to give variety 
and yet to leave some considerable stretch 
of smooth greensward, on the same prin- 
ciple that an ad is more effective with 
plenty of white space. 


If you use the single large sll 
not place it exactly in, but a ]j 
center of the house. Otherw, 
have the result you sometimes 
teur photographs, wherea trun 
ground splits the picture in le 
And also set it so that its bp 
droop over the house. From t\ 
eye traveling up to the tall y 
leader, at the top of the tree} 
draw the house up with it—gj); 
quite as the cluster of shade 
greens, or both, which you willl 
flanks, will draw these out ‘ 
greater proportions. 


A Horticultural Edeal 


Groupings. can also be madi 
ners of the lawn, and hedges) 
and inclosures, with occasion¢ 
other trees to soften the sky ¢ 
utterly to crowd it out. And | ) 
ordered, but not too well ordel|, 
formal garden, with its set arra 9 
statues, fountains and iron de, 
place on the small plot in this; 

In short, use your foliage lilg 
ric with which a dressmaker mh 
figure. As she brings out its 
bring out those of your house '¢ 
drooping boughs over a gabler 
of old wall; by properly framia 
with trees or with them outlin 
chanting vista for some windc, 

As for the foundation planty, 
of the dress, it affects both t)| 
walls, rounding out the lawnil 
would otherwise look ragged 
with a border of green set ina 
bed of brown loam, and 5s 
facades and hiding the roug 
concrete parts of the foundati 

Some amateurs, however, a 
serymen, will choose and arra} 
without judgment and skill, 
vertical trees. The nurs 
times apt to suggest these, si 
easier to grow than the flat 
quick showing. But these in i 
struct your windows and coy. 
with spikelike trees. Selecti! 
low-lying shrubs alone woulde 
unhappy, making the hem brd 
when it should be pleasantly 
It should break attractively, sm 
of the lower windows and bit 
The effect is gained by theal 
vertical and horizontal lines, 
height and the second to ad 
There should be tall cedars a's 
varying heights, with flat ye, 
mugho pines, barberry, or the 0 
evergreens, like laurel and rit 
and perhaps an occasional fl 
for a bit of color. Play withy 
chess men, in fancy, on paper, ® 
them around in their sackinl i 
large, until they quite suit t 
erly arranged, instead of a 


ing to sit on bushes, you willl 
ingly varied line like the serral! 
green sea breaking around ; 
tions. 

The drive, if short, can pea 
unshaded; but if long it certa 
bordered with shade trees or 
away from it the usual artificil 
gineering look and make it s« 
the landscape. And if it is! 
length, let it wind a little. If! 
do not live in an utterly flat # 
grading all your lawns to afl 
level. Quite as you use verti: 
zontal lines in your foundatio 
curves here, taking advant 
knolls and slopes as are off 
keeping in mind all the time @ 
simplicity. 

A uniform and hard recti 
outlining the long borders al! 
gardens, too, should be a 

(Continued on Pas¢ ) 
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“(IS Schrader Balloon 
‘re Gauge is calibrated 
Ib. units. The figures 
well spaced, and easy 
iad. The ball foot makes 
asy to use this gauge 
it any type of wheel. 


itr tube that has 
l'his stage doesn’t 
unuch. To keep on 
| to risk costly dam- . 
Oenience and delay. 
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Treat the new tire right 


Be sure it’s a Schrader— 
look for the name 


Don’t put an old, patched tube in a new tire 


VERY new patch threatens 
trouble. It may still hold air — 
but what’s the use? An old tube 
may “blow,” and spoil your trip. 


Before an inner tube begins to 
look like grandma’s patchwork 
quilt, chuck it away as you do 
your old safety razor blades and 
frayed collars. 


Your tires will give you longer 
service; greater riding comfort; 


surer, safer steering if kept cor- 
rectly inflated and evenly inflated. 


Slip a fresh, new tube into that 
good shoe. Blow it up to the 
pressure recommended by the 
manufacturer. Check that pres- 
sure regularly with a Schrader 
Tire Gauge so you'll get the maxi- 
mum of trouble-free service. 


Sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - 


Tire Gauges 
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Everyone notices your teeth 


CHARMING WHEN YOU 


Pebeco keeps them white 
—and safe 


SMILE....AND SAFE FROM 
DECAY 


Thee Teeth 


can be yours 


Learn how to keep 
your salivary 
glands active 


CONSTANT struggle is going on 

in your mouth . Acids are 
forming slowly but continuously from 
tiny particles of fermented food—and 
attacking the delicate enamel of your 
teeth. 


To counteract these deadly acids, 


nature intended that several pints of 


alkaline saliva should flow over your 
teeth daily. 


But in practically no mouth today are 
the salivary glands working normally. 


Modern soft, sweet foods do not 
give them enough exercise. Your 
glands grow less and less active. The 
acids of decay collect on your teeth 
and eat the enamel. 


Brushing 1s merely a temporary 
remedy. In “The Prevention of Den- 
tal Caries and Oral Sepsis,” the great- 
est dental authority today says, ““Some 
substance which is a salivary stimulant 
should be used in order to promote and 


form. 


educate the activity of the salivary 
glands.” 


Pebeco is a safe, neutral salivary 
stimulant. Its effect is accomplished 
by gently promoting the flow of your 
natural alkaline saliva. 


As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth 
the salivary glands flow more freely. 
You can tell the difference. 


With regular daily use Pebeco en- 
tirely restores the normal, protective 
flow of your glands. Their alkaline 
fluids bathe your teeth day and night. 
They prevent the formation of bac- 
terial plaques or film because the acids 
of decay are neutralized as fast as they 
Every day your teeth grow 
cleaner and stronger. 


7 7 w, 


Send today for a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. 
See your teeth whiten. Feel your mouth grow 
fresh and normal, and safe for your teeth. 

With Pebeco you can be free to smile and 
laugh from morning till night. You will know 
that your teeth are always white and beautiful 
to look at, that everyone who sees you is ad- 
miring them. 

Pebeco is made only by Pebeco, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink Products Co. 
Canadian Agts: H. F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 
McCaul St., Toronto, Ont. At all druggists’. 


ee AAI SN ANNE 8 


To protect your teeth— 
| use the toothpaste that 
keeps your salivary 
glands working normally 


Leun& Fink Propucts Co. 

Sole Distributors, Dept. 
E-33,635 Greenwich St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large- 
size sample tube of Pebeco 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

all right for a truck farm, where space must 
be conserved, but not for grounds meant to 
wander in and to delight the eye. Try not 
to be too ornate, but have pleasantly flow- 
ing lines, and plant your shrubs and flowers 
with an eye for both color and mass effect. 
Graduate them in height from the small 
flowering annuals and perennials in front 
to the taller hedge or windbreak in the 
background. The appearance of a sloped- 
up banked bicycle track can be prevented 
by varying a little and allowing here and 
there a tree such as the pink or white dog- 
wood to grow up out of the smaller shrubs. 
And in your garden keep the other eye on 
the seasonal clock. If the perennials and 
flowering shrubs are selected properly there 
will be a continuous bloom from April to 
November. But do not try to include 
everything under the sun, unless you want 
a horticultural Eden Musée instead of a 
restful home. 

In all this planting—and this particu- 
larly affects the setting out of trees—con- 
sider your neighbor and the man on the 
street. A place should have neither the 
publicity of a goldfish nor the privacy of 
old Mr. Grudge behind his spite fence. Let 
your neighbor have occasional glimpses of 
your rear gardens through the embowering 
trees, and the man on the street little long- 
shot views of your lawn and house. And by 
keeping this in mind you will secure for 
your house a better mingling of cool shade 
and sunshine. 

And finally, take note of your back- 
ground—the land that is all around you. 
Do not shut out the pleasing vistas—that 
copse of wood, this shoulder of hill, or your 
neighbor’s old orchard. 

Of course this rather presupposes a great 
luxuriance of bloom around our houses. We 


‘| have not that yet. But our places are still 


young, and the point is that several of them 
are fundamentally right in layout and ready 
for that full maturity. 


Take Your Tips From Nature 


When the design has once been made—in- 
deed, in making it—you cannot do better 
than imitate Nature. The things that 
thrive in the woods and fields around 
your neighborhood, in the lot next door, 
are likely to thrive in yours if you give 
them the same conditions. A builder on 
the seashore, for instance, is likely to have 
much success and at the same time can 
achieve artistic effects with the barberry, 
beach plum, wild cherry, Virginia creeper, 
oak and pitch pine, which fringe the dunes 
all around him. The principle is a safe one 
to follow, though in your section may flour- 
ish trees not mentioned in these and suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 

For all choice of trees from either nursery 
or the woods is subject to soil, wind and 
moisture conditions. But these need not 
worry you. 

Later, of course, you can go into the study 
of pamphlets from the local farm bureau 
or agricultural college or from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, secured through your 
congressman. Perhaps alittle study of such 
at the start will not hurt, if you do not find 
it confusing. But in the main the advice 
of the nurserymen, of really well-posted 
neighbors, and above all your own obser- 
vation, will guide you. 

You can at least tell whether your place 
is dry or moist, or whether you can keep 
it moist. Grading will do that, also irriga- 
tion and the addition of mulches, described 
in my earlier article; while shrubs and 
ground covers will conserve the moisture. 
And it is easy for the practical eye of the 
American to observe the general character 
of the soil, whether of pure, gravelly or 
loamy sand, heavily rich like that in the 
woods or full of lime. If you can’t, some- 
one will tell you. 

It is wiser at the start not to try radically 
to change conditions. Rather select for 
planting a tree growing in soil similar to 
yours and under like conditions. One, for 
example, should not choose for a dry ex- 
posed spot a tree that is deep in the woods 


‘in dry spots than the first, 


center of the woods will not a 
hedge or windbreak as those o4 
of the same woods where they, 
chance to become hardened { 
sunshine. ! 

It is possible, perhaps, to ¢¢ 
and not too misleading classifi} 
principal trees, based on moijy 
tions—that is, as we found ther» 
These trees are happiest in mc 
the elm, ash, pin oak, liquidah, 
sycamore and American lind: 
larch—tamarack—and most of}, 
beeches, birches, maples, yy 
hickories. 


When to Plant Your 


The following varieties of ‘e 
need so much moisture: The) 
scarlet and chestnut oaks; i 
hickory, beach plum, dogwd 
juniper, and most of the pinesy 
The Japanese yew, Norwayn 
many of the spruces and hemlos 
came midway between the } 
cations. 


second class will flourish with¢ 
or that you cannot find 
growing in both wet and | 
simply that the last nam 


lary follows that you can 
much moisture. 

There is another reaso 
shade and dampness for 
the woods. For moist plai 
choose trees growing in well-at 
tions, but choose them either fm 
or from the edge of the woody 
are not too crowded and have \d 
to round out properly. Generish 
and fullness of foliage are of as u 
tance as height or thickness oir 

And the amateur had best (d 
under fourteen feet in height! 
sizes can be left to the nurser 
the smaller ones are not to be 
adding such to those more rm 
Nature or the nurseryman 
placed on your plot, you will iv 
and sizes, the various genera(n 
family growing up around yo! 

As for time of planting, the sill 
after the frost is quite out ol 
until about the tenth of May, b 
temperate zone for both deili 
and evergreens. The fall, up } 
bites in, is also favorable for 
and late September or mr 
greens. 

With the various devices dl 
now at his command, the ex't 
man can plant at almost anyil 
year. Indeed, August would |} 
season for spruces and firs, cei 
and arbor vitz if he could onlyen 
owner to take any interest i” 
have seen huge truckloads 0! 
forward early in January. ¢ 
totaling $10,000 in value was 
out on the fifth of that a 
having previously been prey'et 
operation by a heavy mulch wet 
frost out of the ground; andie 
only twenty-five dollars, ©) ! 
alone perishing. The amate, 
had best confine his efforts ti!!! 
first mentioned. : 

When the tree has been chél 
dition, shapeliness and adi 
your lot, follow carefully the 
in the first article about tren Pp 
out the roots and properly pi! 
ball of earth. If you choose t/a 
you will have trouble with thre 
they wander at will unless thi 


out as many roots as possi ib ble ' 
trees you must also cut’ back! 
severely. At first in- “our, | 
neglected to do this and i¢ 
fibrous roots on digging i n 
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Busy men and women are enthusias- 
ically recognizing the Chrysler Four 
S unapproached motor car value. 


| 

is ° . . 

they are finding in its performance, 
ts smoothness, its roadability a 
‘rompt and comfortable medium of 


| * 
tansportation. 


ts easy and effortless simplicity of 


iandling and sureness and safety of 
\peration are giving pleasant freedom 
tom mechanical attention and care 
hat conserves full energy for business. 


A quiet motor with all sense of vi- 
‘tation eliminated; a flow of power, 
ontinuous and dependable; effort- 


ess and rapid pick-up— 


“hese are the results of the applica- 
on to four-cylinder practice of the 
toved engineering principles of its 


wort 
At tht 


STU S SSS esse ee ecu nea, 


iswers All Exacting Demands 


For Work and For Play 


famous companion car, the Chrysler 
Six—combined with prodigal use of 
the finest of materials. 


Supplementing these characteristics 
are unusual riding and driving ease 
resulting from Chrysler-designed 
spring suspension, low center of 
gravity, full balloon tires and pivotal 
steering which make a restful pleas- 
ure tour of a business trip. 


Whether it is solely utility you seek, 
or whether your car is to serve the 
two-fold purpose of work and play, 
the Chrysler Four—in any and all of 
its body styles—answers all demands. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer will 
cordially provide you the opportu- 
nity of demonstrating it according to 
the standard of your particular 
requirements. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER FOUR 
The Touring Car - - - §$ 895 
The Club Coupe - - - 995 
The Coach - - - - 1045 
The Sedan - - - - 1095 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX 


The Phaeton - - - - $1395 
The Coach - - - - 1445 
The Roadster - - - - 1625 
The Sedan - - - - 1695 
The Royal Coupe - - - 1795 
The Brougham - - - 1865 
The Imperial - - - - 1995 
The Crown-Imperia - - 2095 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to cur- 
rent Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and supe- 
rior Chrysler service everywhere. All 
dealers are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented car 
numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feited and cannot be altered or re- 
moved without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 
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on THE TRADE WARK KNOWN — 


“AM EVERY HOME 


KEEPS LiQuins HOT 24 HOUR 
D7 RS 


ev 


Success to the -- 
‘Roadside Meal, 


What roadside meal or picnic lunch is complete without a UNI- 
VERSAL Vacuum Bottle from which to produce your favorite 
beverage—hot or cold, as you desire? What a great convenience 
the extra cups with folding handles prove to be, all nested in 


the cover of this UNIVERSAL Bottle. 


The Rust-Proof construction throughout of all nickel plated 
UNIVERSAL Bottles, one of which is illustrated above, makes 
it unquestionably the finest product of its kind and worth many 
times over the slight additional cost. Every UNIVERSAL 
Bottle is American made throughout. Every filler, which is the 
unseen heart of the Bottle, is of first quality, is protected by a 
patented shock absorber, insulated by an efficient vacuum, in- 
spected, and subjected to a rigid twenty-four hour temperature 
test before packing. You cannot see these things, but when you 


purchase a Vacuum Bottle the UNIVERSAL Trade Mark is 


your guarantee of quality, inside and out. 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


Write for Booklet No. 219 showing many other UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Specialties, a few of which are shown in the border. 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN_IN EVERY HOME 


LANDERS,FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Lunch Box $2.85 
Others $2.00 to $3.50 


Vacuum Pitchers 
$8.50 to $15.50 
Vacuum Carafes 


$7.50 to $11.00 


——e 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
around such improperly planted trees. 
Transplanting, unless the tree has been 
root-pruned for several seasons previous, 
and this the amateur cannot. do, is like a 
major operation. The trees in question did 
not have vitality enough to weather the 
shock and at the same time to send sap up 
into the branches and add to the diminished 
root system. One hesitates to lop off the 
branches, but one is repaid for the sacrifice 
by the later fine growth. Last April our 
little oak was stripped as bare as the gaff 
of a catboat. In return for this consider- 
ation, however, it showed in two months 
a beautiful luxuriance of deep green and 
made up fully two feet of its lost stature. 


Killing by Kindness 


There should also here be stressed the 
need of the mulches described in my earlier 
article, at least a three-inch dust mulch, 
by turning over the soil every two weeks 
in the summer; better, if the tree shows 
any signs of drought, a light summer cover- 
ing of leaves, dried straw and cut grass; 
and in winter two or three inches of manure 
if the ground is not already too rich. 
Without these mulches a tree sometimes 
takes twenty years to secure a ten years’ 
normal growth. And be liberal with ground- 
covering vines and shrubs to conserve the 
moisture. Trees look starved without them. 
Later on, too, you will learn to tell whether 
your soils are alkaline or acid, sweet or sour. 
Most trees will grow in both soils, but not 
equally well in both. And if your stock 
shows any sign of going back, it is prob- 
ably a question of either too much or too 
little moisture, or too much or too little 
acidity of soil. A piece of litmus paper in a 
shovelful of the earth will solve the ques- 
tion. But the nurseryman’s or a neighbor’s 
inspection will solve it without the test; and 
then you can add, according to require- 
ments, lime or mulches of leaves and de- 
caying vegetable matter to lessen or increase 
the acidity. Also, since rainfall does not 
always penetrate very deep, apply the 
auger test before described, boring down to 
a depth of twenty inches around the siz- 
able trees, twice a month. 

This is the only safe method, as a tree can 
be killed by both too much and too little 
kindness. And even some so-called gar- 
deners do not realize this rather obvious 
truth. 

Not long ago I visited with our nursery- 


| man a place which had been completed 


some two months before. It had been 
beautifully planted with a border of Aus- 
trian pine, Douglas spruce, cotoneaster 
and hydrangea, near the street; one large 
elm shading the house; and evergreens and 
perennials, fronted with a row of petunias, 
around the foundations. There were also 
appropriately placed clumps of dogwoods 
and birches at the corners; and in the back 
was an equally pleasing attempt at formal- 


| ity—curving border beds of old-fashioned 


flowers, and four in the center filled with 


| every variety and hue of pink, yellow, 


white and crimson roses. A hemlock hedge 


| marked the edge of this terrace, while the 


drop immediately below was bordered with 
lilacs, spireea, deutzia and more dogwood. 
At right angles ran the path lined with 
more old-fashioned flowers, and on either 
side lay the vegetable gardens, flanked with 
grape arbors, a trellis of rose ramblers pleas- 
antly barricading the southern limits. And 
the cost of the planting, including rustic 
fences and a number of large trees and 
hedges on:the lot adjacent, fell short of 
$2000. The whole investment, however, 
had been risked by an incompetent gar- 
dener, who had been too generous in irrigat- 
ing in a wet season. 

The leaves of the dogwood and others 
which might be called dry-ground trees 
hung limp and heavy with moisture. You 
could actually feel it, and they were rapidly 
going back. Yet the man was astonished 
when told one could water too much. He 
was likewise surprised when informed that 
his soil was too acid; that he should add 
lime. The leaves of the beautiful rose 


t 


Novemb. 


collection were yellowing; and 
spot had not been attacked in 
amateur, with just a little obse 
labor, could have prevented all ¢ 
waste. . 
Recently also I have seen sey 
trees ruined by banking too 1 
around the trunk. One was ay 
elm set out a hundred years aj 
planter had in his will so y 
ground among his heirs that. 
death marked the meeting 
plots. There was sentiment | 
course, also an ingenious st 
one of the five heirs could cut 
without the consent of the 
of them had been so ind 
beauty of those wide-spreadin 
that they had packed around 
plus excavation soil to a he 
above the normal level. Mo 
now penetrate to the roots; 
the top aredead; and unless 
diately taken, a tree worth 
dollars, and of a beauty not tobi 
in mere dollars and cents, is do} 
None of these simple rules fo 
tion did we ourselves find con‘ 
haps because we were content t| 
thing at a time, as we followed | 
the nurseryman, and that best ; 
selors, Nature. The very nam 
pearances of the trees worrieds 
quite as the different cards of a 
one who has not played before. } 
beginner at cards soon grows ac(! 
suits and knaves and kings, st 
finds himself, before he knows), 
out Austrian and white pine, syn 
black haw, and at least the prijj 
eties.. As the one learns to ¢ 
trump, the other learns to recojir 
ent soils, pests and conditions; |r 
perhaps, that his soil on the hillp 
different from a neighbor’s di 
village. For soils do differ in th 
tions, though the general cha 
may average the same. And wh) 
find the same kind of trees grow 
sections, you will find a dite 
opment. Rhododendron, laur 
leucothoés, as instances, will 1) 
well in the limestone regions. h 
for the proper varieties adds to ¢ 
of the game. | 


I. 
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The Study of Soi 


We ourselves found quite 
first study of root conditio: 
months after it was planted, 
around our big oak, it was 
discover that, like the li 
sending out tiny white fibrous 
as the branches above were 
new leaves. The one seem 
with the other. And the e' 
visible life that goes on de 
the ground, is as important 
more evident up above in 
sunshine. , 

We found that these roots 
form according to conditions. 
ground was dry, they evolved in| 
roots that went deep into t ' 
search of moisture. By the edge} 
or ponds they avoided the deb 
they would rot and stayed near 
multiplying into a system mar! 
tricate, yet beautifully practice 
numbers of little roots will not oy 
enough nourishment into a gré 
also furnish a complex little syst 
that hold the tree upright. 

Some trees, however, seem tok 
condition better than others. 
maple and many others of the ff 
their tendency toward a mul 
feeding roots, rather favor damf!4 
the oak will not choose them! 
volition, though it will grow ins” 
wherever it sprouts. 


Somehow! 
clined to send out all these st! 
and much prefers the long tapr‘* 
deep into the ground as mighty! 
and anchors which no force can # 
is therefore particularly nece@ 

(Continued on Page» 
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| shrough desert 
2 san mountains 


“The Sheriff’—A Big Six Studebaker 
sells at $1575, f. 0. b, factory 


} 
| 
| 
| 


HERE are 14 counties 
- in Arizona—glorious 
with scenic grandeur—thrill- 
ing with the romance of 
mountains and desert, of 
great rivers and prehistoric 
ruins. Indian pueblos con- 
trast with modern cities. 
Vast ranches surround rich 
mines. 


Arizona is notable, also, 
for the small number of its 
peace officers and for uni- 
versal safety of life and 
property. Many an Arizona 
sheriff has jurisdiction over 
an area larger than some 
eastern states, but in every 
\iona laws are rigidly and impartially enforced. 


“course, the characfer of men who hold the 
hi ff in Arizona is primarily responsible. But 
dst fearless, aggressive, resourceful sheriff 
nost helpless without an automobile—and 


'’ 


Ul past eight years $45,000,000 has been spent 
na 2000 miles of state highways and 7000 
‘oved county highways. Thus gasoline en- 

“| and two or three deputies to maintain the 

"\'st areas which could not otherwise be con- 

M|h of an Arizona sheriff's life is spent in his 

S) important to him as his right arm. 


the 14 Arizona counties have supplied an 


The Arizona Sheriff 
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ood men, plus good roads, plus good Studebakers 
uphold law and order in the “Copper State” 


automobile for the use of the sheriff. Every one of the 
12 has bought a Studebaker. 


When this story came to South Bend, we commissioned 
Major Grover F. Sexton to visit each of these twelve 
sheriffs and see just what service Studebaker cars were 
rendering to the people of Arizona. 

In each county Major Sexton gathered stories of ad- 
venture. During his stay at Prescott he was commis- 
sioned as deputy sheriff of Yavapai County and assisted 
in the capture of a criminal. At Yuma he accompanied 
the sheriff in a swift chase of bank robbers. 


He found that both good roads and bad roads gave the 
sheriff's Studebaker a severe test. Across the mesa 
stretched broad smooth highways devoid of intersections 
where the throttle was thrown wide open and left open. 
There were wagon trails up into remote mountain valleys 
where the car was driven relentlessly in the teeth of ruts, 
rocks and steep grades. There were stretches of desert 
where no trace of trail existed but over which criminals 
must be pursued by a car crashing through brush and 
cactus stumps in the night. 


Stories of Arizona sheriffs—their courage, their humor, 
their keen intelligence—as collected by Major Grover F. 
Sexton, Deputy Sheriff of Yavapai County, have been 
published in a booklet entitled ‘‘The Arizona Sheriff.”’ 
Incidents picturesque, romantic, thrilling—explain how 
these soft-spoken, hard-driving men with nimble guns 
keep the highways and byways of Arizona safe by swift 
and certain capture of wrongdoers. 

This interesting, illustrated booklet will be mailed on 
request or may be obtained free from any Studebaker 
dealer. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


PUDEBAKER 5-Passenger Big Six Duplex-Phaeton > $1575 f.o.b. factory 


‘ 
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Seep near Continental Divide, at 
Bisbee, where sheriffs hid car to 
prevent attempted stage hold-up 


THE SHERIFF 


A One-Profit Studebaker of Powerful 
Character 


N honor of the Arizona sheriffs who have made 

the Studebaker a vibrant symbol of law and order 
from the Grand Canyon to Old Mexico, the 5-passenger 
Big Six Duplex-Phaeton illustrated above has been 
named ‘‘ The Sheriff.” 


The name is suitable, because ‘‘ The Sheriff’’ is a car 
of amazing performance. The motor is the identical 
motor used in the 21-passenger Studebaker bus. Ob- 
viously it has a wealth of excess power for handling a 
5-passenger Phaeton. 


“The Sheriff"’ lists at $1575 f. 0. b. factory. There 
are only seven other American cars of equal rated 
horsepower and they sell for prices which are $2175 to 
$5925 higher. Therefore, it is not surprising that the 
Big Six outsells every other car on earth of equal or 
greater horsepower according to the rating of the 
N. A. C. of C. and the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. 


Studebaker is able to give such outstanding value 
because of its One-Profit basis of manufacture. No 
other fine car is so completely manufactured by one 
organization. In efficient, modern plants Studebaker 
makes all its own bodies, engines, clutches, gear sets, 
differentials, springs, axles, gray iron castings and drop 
forgings. 


Thus costs of manufacture are cut to the bone, profits 
of outside suppliers are eliminated, and the savings 
given to purchasers. 


Depreciation is minimized by Studebaker's policy of 
“No Yearly Models,’’ yet the Duplex curtains and 
other features make this car more up-to-date than the 
newest yearly models. 


Studebaker’s fair and liberal Budget Payment Plan 
enables you to buy “The Sheriff’’ or any other Stude- 
baker out of income. 


SATURDAY 


THE 
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You can settle this question 
right at the counter 


Vi you buy shoes made with Barbour. 
welt you are taking out insurance for their 
old age. The stylish shape of a ‘Barbourwelted 
shoe is protected against treading over as no 
other shoe can be. 

It’s the rib that does it. Your shoe man will 
show you in a minute how the Barbourwelt’s 
upstanding rib of solid leather is built up and 
machined in along the inseam to hold the 
straight trim lines of the upper against the 
distortion of hard wear. 

Genuine ‘Barbourwelt is easily tested with the cor- 
ner of acard. If there is no opening under the rib 
of the welting it is real shape-insuring Barbourwelt 
—the kind that keeps new shoes new. 


a TT haz. tes, ke 
~ 


3 out of 4 of all the 
Goodyear Welt 
shoe manufactur- 
ers in the United 
States make shoes 
‘with Barbourwelt. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ¥ 


Nothing takes the place 
of leather 


BARBOURWELT 


‘SSTORMWELI" for winter * "DRESSWELI” for summer 
BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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oaks to prune back ruthlessly when trans- 
planting. 

When you go afield, after proper observa- 
tion of your place and the surrounding 
country, taste will, of course, largely deter- 
mine your choice of trees. General opinion 
here in the East largely favors the elm or 
the maple. Perhaps the popularity of the 
first is in large measure due to its arching 
effect, its way of vaulting streets and drives 
like a Gothic cathedral. But much is also 
due to familiarity and association. Three 
hundred years ago, when our forefathers 
came to New England they chose the rich 
valleys to dwell in, following the water- 
courses where elms and maples thrive, and 
these became the comforts of old age and 
the beloved companions of childhood. 


Not Pestered by Pests 


But care must be taken not to plant them 
near the impervious roadbed, to give them 
sufficient water, and to keep off the bark 
beetle, which can be drowned out by water, 
also by arsenate of lead, which is good for 
insects that bite, as whale-oil soap and to- 
bacco preparations are for those that suck. 

Right here, however, one may again cau- 
tion the beginner not to worry too much 
about pests. We were worried ourselves 
about the beetles which attacked our roses 
and Shasta daisies, until Leon, the Italian 
gardener, whom, after two years of doing 
all the work ourselves, we hired for two 
afternoons a week, set us right. 

“What a dif, little bug?” said he. “I 
have dog; he have one, two, mebbe tree doz’ 
flea. Sometime I play with dog, and the 
flea he jump on me—one, two, sometime 
tree doz’ of him. But, Mist Andasone, I all 
right—mebbe scratch once a while, but I 
sleep and work and eat tree meal a day. So 
what a dif, little bug?” 

Leon was right—‘‘what a dif, little fleas 
or bugs?”’ They won’t destroy your whole 
garden. Nature herself does more than 
man. All you’ve got to do is to guide her 
and lend her a helping hand. 

But all this does not mean that you can- 
not have the grace and shade of the elm in 
your yard—if you see that it gets enough 
water. The same, too, is true of maples, if 
you take the additional precaution of not 
planting them in a place exposed to the 
winds, which will crack their delicate foliage. 

The Norway cousin is perhaps the easi- 
est of all to plant and has a desirable dark- 
green foliage, while the lighter silver maple 
is also good for both lawns and town streets, 
if it can get sufficient moisture, and if it is 
trained with a single leader to prevent split- 
ting into two trees and the danger of crack- 
ing under the weight of ice in winter. 

Then for the street or drive, as a pleasing 
variation from the almost omnipresent 
maple, you have the linden, that is, with the 
exception of the small-leaf variety. And 
the bright undersides of the leaves will fill 
the air in the summer breezes with a shower 
of luminous quicksilver. 

All these are preferable to the hardy 
North Carolina poplar, which, though easy 
to grow, has coarse foliage, sheds early, and 
is, in fact, the starved English sparrow of 
trees. And for the groups on your lawn, 
the balls and starred leaf of the sweet gum 
or liquidambar should not be overlooked, 
nor the berries of the mountain ash which, 
howeyer, like the poplar, flourishes only in 
rather alkaline soil, one not very sour. 

In spring the horse-chestnut, too, is beau- 
tiful, but it should be grouped with other 
trees to screen it in midsummer, when it has 
a tendency to brown, as do also the Irish 

and English varieties of the yew, the Japan- 
ese variety alone retaining through July 
and August its rich oaklike green. 

For hedges and inclosures for garden 
seats, the hornbeam and cedar are excel- 
lent, also the hemlock, though the delicate, 
lacy fronds of the last, the most graceful of 
all in the evergreen family, should not be 
exposed to cutting winds, which the hardy 
pines can stand. 

And I have always been fond of the tulip 
tree, with its majestic mastlike sweep of 
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symmetrical trunk, devoid of fo 
bottom, but at the middle and 
fully full of dancing, convention; 
leaves, light in hue in summer g} 
ing beautifully in the fall. 

For me, now that the chestnu 
it is preéminent among trees, for 
comeliness, saving the oak alone, 
strange to say, has been oye 
planting, though the pin, red, ;, 
chestnut varieties are quite 3 
properly root-pruned and cut |; 
no other tree of the forest, if we; 
redwoods of the Coast, has so no 
gnarled, an outline, or such heigl 
shade, consistency and longevit| 
age, too, will retain its green—; 
other name for it than oak gre} 
Julys and Augusts when maple; 
ing, not a rich fall, but a prer} 
anemic yellow. | 

And then there is the beautifi, 
ity of the pitch pine, with it] 
spread like some brooding bird’, 
blue sky. An artist would give] 
if he only could create such effec 
number of desirable trees is leg) 
the whole we may say, conser); 
larging our former list, that they 
the start can, if all the proper ¢ 
are taken, safely attempt the trs 
to the right conditions of the {| 
Norway, silver and swamp ma> 
fras; white, yellow and silver bit 
ambar; tulip trees; hickories): 
scarlet and chestnut oaks; wt 
cedars; pink and white dogwoo; 
broad-leaved evergreens. Andl 
ment is made despite the fact) 
nurserymen limit their own out 
trees to elms, willows, sycamoi| 
ples, since they propagate readi| 
such good results immediately t 
ing. But none of these will outs) 
eventually. That sturdy tree t 
years shoots clear beyond ther, 

The list itself, it should be i 
can enlarge with experience al 
cording to your climatic condi'r 
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Trees the Amateur Ca! 


A short time ago, on looki} 
desk, I came across four note;/’ 
here be set down, since this at I 
hazard sort of diary, like that’ 
butante, perhaps, or chatty oll 
since dead and gone, but whi 
show a greater gusto than any! 
diarist, excepting always such ( 
as Margot Asquith and those ¢ 
Cellini and Villon—who was, ai! 
diarist inverse. In fact we or 
all diarists, writing truly, how 
in the green of trees and the 
flowers. | 

The first note is, do not plar 
ite, the magnolia, on an expo 
ject to winds and droughts. (? 
has done just that and, i 
even now it shows signs of goit 
it will never flourish as well § 
under happier circumstances. | 

The second warns againsté 
those other favorites—laure' 
dron and hemlocks for hedg- 
where they cannot catch vee 
shadow of elms and maples wh 
mands for water. Under of 

l 
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trees they can be grown succe 
The third suggests that aa 
sometimes even landscape a 
for shrubs bushes that will evel 
into towering trees. A landseX 
recently made that mistake 0 
the shore, planting, at interva 
apart, specimens of the ce// 
whose height is quite as on 
name, often totaling sixty ft. 
thin out, of course, but it is we 
too much transplanting later.!. 
And the last has a suggt 
birches. Use the white, gray 0 
than the yellow, whose barl 
the hue of discolored teeth. !! 
coat of the first, etched as ™ 
find it in New England woo 
(Continued on Pa, 
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n’ ea little wager 
chat if you will 
e de of Listerine 
} te, you’ll come 
fo aore. 


e the—25 cents 


LISTERINE—never on speaking terms with sore throat 
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This young fellow— 
doesn t know sore throat 


A PERFECT report card on attendance—never 
any offt-days on account of sore throat. 


That’s because his mother taught him a little 
secret—gargling with Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, the moment he feels that first dry hitch 
on swallowing. 

Sore throat is a nuisance, anyhow. It inter- 
feres with work and fun—and so often leads to 


more serious troubles that come from throat 
infections. 


Listerine puts you on the safe side. Make it 
a daily habit during sore throat days. 

And Listerine has many other uses that are 
described in the blue circular wrapped around 
each bottle. Take a moment to read it.—Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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When the Day is Done 


UST beyond the end of each busy day— 

nights of twinkling stars—new worlds of 
social gayety—life, laughter and relaxation— 
yours to seek, to find and to enjoy—any- 
where! Such is the miracle of the modern 
motor car in its conquest of time and dis- 
tance—its utter comfort—and the supreme 
ease and convenience of each detail of its 


operation. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 


2- —- 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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BENDIX 


DRIVE 


“THE MECHANICAL HAND THAT CRANKS YOUR CAR” 
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crayon splotches shaped like eyebrows or 
diacritical marks, is exceedingly showy, 
particularly if woven in with the dark green 
of pine and spruce and hemlock, and with 
the red of the holly berries added. 

And here you have the material for a 
winter garden—the green cones of the 
cedar, perhaps a massed hemlock hedge to 
form an inclosure, other evergreens, and the 
holly and birch against them, all forming a 
rich pattern of green and black, scarlet and 
silver, that will prove a lovely oasis of color 
in the white desert of January. Here, too, 
the children will play, and the birds will 
come—the blue jays, chickadees and bunt- 
ings—adding movement and life to the 
dead landscape. And it is then, too, that 
you will see the superiority of the soft green 
hedge to the bleak stone wall. 


Mixing Your Garden Colors 


It is fascinating also to see what can be 
done with the berry-bearing plants. There 
are innumerable varieties, and though we 
have set out but a few, we already have to 
delight us the brilliant crimson of the dog- 
wood and Jack-in-the-pulpit; the carmine of 
the Tartarian honeysuckle; the old rose 
of the Japanese yew; the saffron and red 
of the bittersweet; and the currant-colored 
beads of the barberry and false Solomon’s 
seal. 

Here again you are the painter playing 
with color. And while you are at it, do not 
overlook the question of autumn foliage. In 
the twilight of the year you can mix in with 
the browns and the blacks of branches, the 
final cardinal of the scarlet oak, the rich 
golds and yellows of tulip trees and sugar 
maples, the crimson of creepers and the 
maroons and purples of the sweet gum or 
liquidambar. 

The exotics—and it is both wise and prac- 
ticable to mingle in a few with your native 
trees—you will, of course, secure from your 
nurseryman. These are still to be had in 
spite of the almost blanket embargo which 
the Government has decreed in its efforts to 
root out pests. 

One of the good results of this embargo 
is that it has increased the initiative of 
nurserymen and turned their attention to 
native trees. More experimenting is being 
tried each day and more grafting, not only 
with fruit trees but with evergreens. Arbor 
vite and juniper can often be grown truer 
by this process; and the Japanese maple 
produced by grafting is more apt to stay 
red the year through instead of turning, as 
so many specimens do, green in the late 
summer. 

All this time we have said little about 
gardens—but that is almost a story by it- 
self. Perhaps I have touched but lightly 
on them because of the fact that in our 
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neighborhood the men somehoy! 
naturally to trees, the women it 
minute detail of flowers. But if 
will find an additional delight— 
lem of arranging the borders so} 
more attractive the already grep 
in seeing what will go best in ju 
the lavender of larkspur, the bn 
of the marigolds, the green ar. 
snow-on-the-mountain, or the si] 
sage. 

Then there is the joy of they 
arranging the seasonal elock, t 
ing of the fundamental delig 
nomenclature—better than a 
puzzle because of the images—t t 
connoted by the common, no} 
names. 

I never could understand, f'; i 
why mourning bride should b 
lously libeled as to be called seal's 
comedian friend of mine was y 
turbed when my wife—on look 
the catalogue—told him a ceij 
flowering bush in his yard was y 
plicatum tomentosum! 

“T thought it was a rather prey 
he wailed, ‘‘and to think it’s a 
ease!” 

And there is also the game 
My wife gives up an aster or 
mum and receives in turn 80 
from a German perfume 1 im 
these are other provinces for f : 
ing. Quite as one fancies trees ig 
pires, thesetooare kingdoms, iti 
in color to build up and play i : 


Advice for Fathe 


For it is all play as well a 
last time I caught sight of the 1 
man, he came out of one of the’ 
wandering biologists and gilt 
which he is forever piloting ov,! 
and asked about the boy. Andii 
the gardens and among the tis 
should come in. Give him—tl 
spade and hoe and water pot; t 
with the hose even if he does 
Out there he can learn, beyonia 
ting, of the fragrance of pine nelle 
suckle, and the wild partridgb 
infinite variety of form and colobf 
and flowers; all somehow inextrIl 
up with the melody of the song @ 
thrush and the oriole. He hay 
will have the interest of youth " 
in the soil. 

But “How is the boy?” thei 
was calling for farewell. “In 
you’re to make him a forester, 

Almost I believe—if paren ! 
had any real guidance, which | 
live they have—I would do jut 


Editor’s Note—This is the second t 
by Mr. Anderson. | 


Movie Director: ‘‘ Talk About Your Luck! Here We are in an Honest:to:Goi'h 
in the Middle of the Ocean—and No Camera Along!”"" — 
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Runabout. . . . $260 
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Fordor Sedan . . 660 
f. o. b. Detroit 


The Ford Weekly Purchase Plan 
is an easy, convenient way for any- 
one to buy 
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grace of Line 


new rickime contort 


Be the judge, yourself, of the 
beauty, comfort and convenience 
of the Ford cars displayed by 
all Authorized Ford Dealers. 


Note the low, graceful lines, the 
increased roominess inside, the 
comfortable deep-cushioned 
seats, the closed car bodies in 
color and the many new features. 


Now, as always, economy and 
reliability are features of Ford 
performance which recommend 
these cars to everyone. Yet Ford 
ownership today carries with it 


the pride that you naturally take 
in a highly attractive car. 


Never before has any car en- 
joyed such instantaneous and 
overwhelming popularity. Ford 
production is being taxed to meet 
the steadily mounting demand. 


See these latest Ford cars your- 
self—ride in them—and place 
your order now. Remember, that 
despite the many improvements, 
the new features and increased 
beauty, prices remain the lowest 
ever offered. 
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“The Nickel: 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


There’s “Pep” in Peanuts 


Crisp, snappy football days! Hunger seems never 
far away. Here’s a pocket companion for zest and 
appetite—Planters “Pennant” Salted Peanuts. 


Big, burly, crunchy peanuts—wonderfully roasted 
and salted by processes that keep them fresh and 
crisp. 

They are “The Nickel Lunch”, because they are full 
of energy-producing calories. Not merely irresistibly 
good but the most nutritious of foods as well. 


They’re delicious—they’re wholesome—and they are 
healthful. Planters Peanuts contain valuable vege- 
table oil needed in internal lubrication. Make them 
a daily habit. 5c everywhere. 


They are not Planters Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the name “Planters” and 
“Mr. Peanut” on it. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,San Francisco 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 

Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Calories per ounce 
according to 
Government statistics: 


Potatoes)... eee 
Sirloinisteake ccc: 
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SALTED PEANUTS 
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Offenbach orchestra. Offenbach doesn’t 
take but about half of the men from Paris 
to come here, and I have been deputized to 
engage the rest of the orchestra. Your 
instrument, of course, is the violin?” 

“e Yes.’ ,’ 

“‘T would like to have you in the orches- 
tra if you can pass the examination,” he 
said. 

“Well, there’s no harm in trying me,” I 
replied. 

“When would you like to undertake the 
examination?” he asked. 

“In a half hour,” I said. 

“That sounds good,” he replied. 

“T’ll go get my fiddle and be back here 
in a half hour.” 

I came back in a half hour and I don’t 
think I played over five minutes for Mr. 
Hassler when he said, ‘‘That’s all right. 
I’ll put you down as one of the first fiddles 
with Offenbach.” 

So, notwithstanding the terrible predic- 
tion of the joy-killer, I didn’t starve to 
death, but got a most pleasant engagement. 

The orchestra was a very large one and 
Monsieur Offenbach conducted only his 
own numbers, which embraced possibly 
half of the program. The other numbers 
were conducted by Max Maretzek, Antonio 
Reiff and Simon Hassler. 

I found Mr. Hassler a very good-natured 
man with a keen sense of humor and always 
very kindly and considerate to his or- 
chestra. 

I recall one incident while we were re- 
hearsing. The orchestral platform was in the 
center of this building, which was called the 
Offenbach Garden and was on the corner 
of Broad and Cherry streets, Philadel- 
phia. One morning a real la-de-da com- 
poser came with a big bundle of music under 
his arm and went to the kind-hearted Mr. 
Hassler, who was rehearsing the last num- 
ber on the program, and had some conver- 
sation with him, and Mr. Hassler turned to 
the orchestra and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, this 
is Mr. So-and-So, a composer whom I have 
known and who has just finished a new 
composition which he would ask you gen- 
tlemen to play over.” 


The Disappearing Orchestra 


Anybody who knows orchestras well 
knows just how they feel about playing a 
thing over when they have already had a 
long rehearsal; but when Mr. Hassler said 
he would be glad if they’d do it they ac- 
cepted and the parts were handed out. Mr. 
Hassler handed this society composer the 
baton, which he almost too readily took. 
He mounted the platform and began the 
number. As I remember, it didn’t amount 
to a great deal; besides, the copyists had 
not been overscrupulous in keeping it free 
from wrong notes. As we finished it his 
head was buried in the score, evidently 
looking over pages where things hadn’t 
sounded just right to him, and while he was 
so engrossed each member of the orchestra 
of at least eighty men—with the single ex- 
ception of the young fellow who sat next to 
me, and myself—silently walked, or I might 
say slid, off the platform. Then, still with 
his head buried in the score, his mind very 
much engrossed, he said, “‘Now, gentle- 
men, that we understand each other, we 
will go through the composition again.” 

He raised his head and his baton at the 
same time, and he was the most astonished 
man in the world as he looked forward, for 
in front of him sat two boys! The rest of 
the orchestra was on its way home, and I 
don’t think he could have brought them 
back even at union rates. He walked off 
the platform a very sad man. 

Offenbach was a small man with mutton- 
chop whiskers and sideburns. He had in 
America an unusually large orchestra, but 
conducted only his own works. The ar- 
rangements of his work were poorly copied 
and had many mistakes. The Trip to the 
Moon ballet was printed and correct. His 


attention was called by Max ] 
assistant conductor, to an arr 
his most famous melodies by ¢ 
Offenbachiana which he play 
concert. We also played - 
polka—I think it was called L. 
ica. Offenbach was a kindly m 
splendidly with the orches 
French only. 9 
I played in the Offenba 
during his entire season, whiel 
time in July. I wrote one piece 
chestra, The International Con| 
published for wind band. Its 
short fugue on Yankee Dood 
gamut of the principal nati 
the world, winding up wi 
Spangled Banner treated in i; 
last part of the Tannhiuser | 
At the end of the season I 
whether to remain in Philad 
to Washington, or seek my fo 
York; but dear old Simon E 
the question for me by giving 
in his orchestra at the Ch 
Theater. 
This orchestra was_ prob: 
equipped and largest of the 
chestras of that day. Thet 
as a stock company under t 
of Gemmill, Scott and M: 
in its company Minnie Co 
McKee Rankin, W. J. Fer 
Harold, and many others w 
mous as great actors. Th 
pany was one of the fin 
been my pleasure to see— 
I thought his Louis XI was fa 
any other I had seen, includin; 


The Retort Indefin 


In 1876, Byron’s play, Ow} 
nearly two hundred nights. It) 
matter of interest to meet son 
corresponds to a character iri 
story. I think most of us area), 
become acquainted with somedt 
ciate him with some incident ir, 
story. 

We had a viola player in tl 
who always recalled to me thate 
story of a very high society lad: 
footman and saying, me 
rest today and don’t want to 
so if anybody calls, I don’t wat) 
dulge in an untruth, but givel 
evasive answer.” 

James, with that deference 
footmen, said, “‘I understand? 
So when Mrs. Nouveau Riche ! 
afternoon, the footman went || 

She asked, ‘‘Is Mrs. Brown ! 

The footman, leaning over '! 
“Ts your grandmother a monk? 

Well, this viola player alwa’) 
me of this footman, because ij 
him if it was going to snow 
tell you his baby had the er 
ler tried on several oceasii 
down to an answer, but w 
One night as we sat in the 
smoking and playing cards 
end of the act, the viola 
quickly and said, ‘‘I guess I) 
run to the drug store before th 
The acts were being timed @ 
He pulled out his watch ane 
time. 

Mr. Hassler believed he 
tunity and called to him, “W 
Joe?” 4 

‘Joe took out his timepie 
look, put it back in his pockel 
starting for the door, turned a 
tell you when I get back,” and * 

It was in the Chestnut St 
that I first met Mr. F. F. Mae 
great character actor and thet 
ager of a splendid company. j 
Masks and Faces he played T 
year before that event he took® 
our principal violinist to learn? 

(Continued on Page ! 
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Bbw looks out across the top 
aall town’s post office and the 
-rhite sign that flickers “ Drugs.”’ 
7es at the sunset across the sage- 
in. Christianna, on a square of 
tpace, drops sixteen stories sheer 
Vded street. . . Women in distinct 
vith distinct horizons. Yet those 
intersect for Fifth Avenue 
| May easily step from a western 
j .. A new percolator gets to 
(vn women as quickly as to 
et dwellers... A new dessert may 
imultancously on the dining 
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GENTLE 
READER 


table of a metropolitan hotel and a tiny 
ranch house. 

Women of today, wherever they dwell, 
are splendidly alike in their fearlessness 
in demanding and getting what they want. 
Each of their families forms a buying nu- 
cleus, extending countless radii of demand 
to an outer circle of supply. Each is fully 
aware of the position of manufacturers 
on her horizon. Alert to the improved 
additions to that circle. Informed when 
the new replaces the old. Determined 
to have it. 

Advertising to these women, no matter 
where, carries with it the definite value 


of news. For news to most women means 
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. . This frock has the new long sleeves.”’ 
. . A new electric washer has been per- 


fected.’’ . . “New food makes breakfasts 
better.’’ . . “Children’s shoes that wear 
longer.”’ . . These, and thousands of items 


like them, demonstrate the power of 
the printed page to change the material 
aspects of life. They are read and com- 
pared. They are studied for what they 
can add in leisure and save in labor. And 
they help make life easier and more pleas- 
ant for the millions of house executives 
who buy an overwhelming majority of all 
the merchandise that is sold. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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Heritage Tea Spoon— 
above: Heritage Coffee 
Pot, Sugar and (ream 
—all shown in re- 
duced size. 
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hen you bear gifts 


Xe you offer gifts of Heritage, you 
carry no less precious examples of silver 
craft than the gift bearers of another era who, 
with royal pomp and splendor, bore silver 
tokens that influenced the dominion of 
kingdoms. 

For Heritage, with its stately grace of line 
and its decorative motif adapted from the 
period of the French Regency, is truly regal 
in its supreme quality and artistry. It is one 
of the latest Reed & Barton patterns that has 
appealed to all real lovers of solid silverware. 


No matter what your requirements may be 
—whether they be articles of solid silver or 
of durable silver plate—see the nearest Reed 
& Barton jeweler today. If you do not know 
his name and address, write us. 


<All dinner, dessert and breakfast knives have the 
new Mirrorstele blades (registered trade mark ap- 
plied for). They are stainless steel with all the bril- 
lance and lustre of silver. Furnished exclusively in 
Reed & Barton Solid Silver Flatware. 


REED & BARTON 


Taunton, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
SOLID SILVERWARE ~— PLATED SILVERWARE 
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measly little jig for Peg Woffington to 
dance to. He was absolutely devoid of any 
musical sense, so it surprised all of us that 
he should attempt to scrape for Peg’s diver- 
sion; but he was the most painstaking 
stage manager I have ever met. In the mid- 
dle of the stage during rehearsals there was 
a large unabridged dictionary on the table, 
and whenever there was an argument as 
to the accepted pronunciation of a word, 
Mackey would go to the dictionary and 
would read out the word and the pronun- 
ciation. 

As I said before, Our Boys ran nearly two 
hundred nights. There was an old German 
in the band who had the reputation of 
being a great grouch. We very seldom 
heard his voice, and he would reach the 
theater at least fifteen minutes before the 


| overture was played, tune his instrument, 
| and sit down waiting for the rest of the 


orchestra to come in. He did that every 


night during the run of Our Boys. 


Mr. Hassler, who always had some funny 
ideas in his head, said, “‘Sousa, I’ll bet a 
supper with you that that old fellow, al- 
though he had heard Our Boys for at least 
a hundred and fifty nights, is not able to 
tell us what the first line in the play is.”’ 

As I believed it would be impossible for a 
man, even without listening, to fail in a 
thing like that, I accepted the bet. 

Mr. Hassler sent for the old German at 
the end of the act, and said, ‘‘I have just 
made a bet with Sousa here about what 
the first line in Our Boys is. You’ve looked 


| at the play and heard it every night for a 


hundred and fifty nights. Will you kindly 
tell us what it is?”’ 

The old musician stood on one foot, then 
shifted to the other, thought a long while 
and finally said, ‘‘ Vell, it was somedings.” 

After the season at the Chestnut Street 
Theater was over, I accepted an engage- 
ment to lead an orchestra for a vaudeville 


| entertainment at Cape May Point. It was 


not a great success, although they had very 
good people. 

The following season found me back with 
Mr. Hassler in the Chestnut Street Theater, 
and part of the time playing with the Per- 
manent Exhibition Orchestra that was 
giving concerts at the Finance Building of 
the Centennial. I began making money 
teaching; besides I was assistant to Thomas 
a’ Becket correcting proofs for the W. F. 
Shaw Company, and occasionally sold a 
composition. During these days I wrote a 
Te Deum and began to look about for an 
opera libretto. 


The Girl I Left Behind Me 


The funny man of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin was Charles Heber Clark, who had 
written a very humorous obituary poetry 
article, and had published Elbow Room and 
another book. They were pleasant works, 
and Mr. Hassler, who had unbounded con- 
fidence in my ability as a writer—as I had 
written all sorts of things while I was with 
him, among them a great deal of dramatic 
music for several of the plays at the Chest- 
nut Street Theater—suggested I go with 
him to see Mr. Clark to find if he would 
write a librettoforme. Mr. Clark was very 
affable, but wanted as a starter $5000. That 
ended it. He produced a play a short time 
afterward. It was a failure. So we were 
even in disappointment. 

Mary Dennison, author of That Hus- 
band of Mine and Opposite the Jail, started 
in to write a libretto for me called Florine, 
but only reached a portion of the first act 
when she gave it up owing to the death of 
her husband. For those who have read her 
books but have never met her, I may say she 
was a very beautiful woman, with an equally 
beautiful character. I gave her violin les- 
sons; she had considerable talent. She was 
a sister of the pastor of the church I at- 
tended. 

What was my surprise, walking down 
Chestnut Street, but to come face to face 
with the girl I had left in Washington two 
years before! Her father was with her and 
they were to return to Washington the next 
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day. I invited them to dine wj 
we went to the hotel where they 
ping. Of course she wanted 1] 
about what I had been doing, } 
her a most rosy account of the) 
pupils I had, the number of pa 
I had corrected—at twelve cen 
how I was playing in two ore 
how my compositions were begi 
tract attention. 

They left next morning. Tw 
I received a letter from her te] 
father was delighted at the prc 
making and would be very gla 
whenever I should call. TI le: 
night for Washington, went to 
them Sunday morning, and the) 
and satisfactory interview witl} 
and all was merry asa marriage | 
the girl’s mother appeared or] 
She came while the young lady; 
ing her dress after luncheon, }) 
take a stroll with me. I have} 
that her mother loved measas, 
no sons of her own, and from} 
first met her she was always nj 
me and interested in everythin)! 
came into the room, put her Jp 
shoulder in a most motherly } 
said, “‘Philip, I’m worried.” 

““What’s worrying you?” I 

She continued, ‘‘Em may loy; 
can’t be certain. There’s a nl 
been paying attention to Em fo. 
He is years older than she, is { 
was an Officer in the Confediy 
and I know loves her dearly.( 
she will marry you if you insj; 
you be happy?” 


Working for Mrs. Johil 


This was a thunderbolt out 0, 

I took her hand and said, “Ivi 

She left the room and in alit! 
came in. I took my hat and «a 
said, ‘I’m going.” 

‘“‘Where?’”’ she inquired. © 

“To Philadelphia.” , | 

“Why, you said you wouldni 
midnight.” 

“I’m going at four o’cloc” 
then three. 

““What made you change }; 

I looked at her intently, thet 
your mother.” { 

I left and returned to Phila! 

Monday morning I received 
her advising me not to be a fol 
tore the letter up. Wednesda] 
another warning if I didn’t 
letter she would marry the 0! 
didn’t answer it, and the follows 
day I received a copy of the Je 
of Washington announcing h_ 
Thus ended my first romance. 

J. M. Stoddart engaged mt 
series of fantasies from suc! 
Carmen and The Sea Cadetn 
that gave me a new interest ( 
busy. The fortunes of the Chi 
Theater waning, I accepted i 
to fiddle at Mrs. John Drew’! 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. Shi 
did manager and during thell 
there I can recall but one miste?: 
that was the production of 1 
It was not a howling success 
and with actors unused to m 
inadequate rehearsals and ex 
failed. 

Fred Zimmerman, the lea’ 
chestra, and I made the oreh 
at this time Pinafore was get" 
ears and hearts of the public,” 
when I went to W. F. Shaw! 
some proofs I met Tom a’ B 

During our conversation 
bunch of society amateurs W 
Pinafore and they want me to ; 
have neither the time nor the! 
I recommended you. They* 
morrow night at 7:30. You bel! 
pay ten dollars each rehearsé! 
suit them you may get the 
conduct all the performan 
giving.” 

(Continued on Page 
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I went there the next night and found 
about the finest collection of voices and 
beauty I had ever heard or seen. I was 
young, therefore was very severe in re- 
hearsals. It’s wonderful the amount of 
drilling competent people will take! The 
ones who get hot under the collar are the 
stupid or vain ones, never the well equipped 
for the work. I drilled them until eleven 
and called a rehearsal for the next night. 
When we gave our first performance it 
made a sensation. It was, I believe, the 
best singing cast Pinafore ever had in all 
the myriad of companies that did the piece. 
The operetta was a craze in America. In 
Gilbert’s life, he complained that he had 
been consistently unfairly treated by the 
professional critic, and it is rather amusing 
nowadays to read the many futile criticisms 
written of H. M. S. Pinafore over fifty 
years ago. It was said that in the story 
itself there is not much of humor to balance 
its studied absurdity, and it was described 
as a frothy production destined soon to 
subside into nothingness. 


The Popular Pinafore 


The immediate success of Pinafore was 
to some extent due to an admirable topical 
joke. Just before it was produced Disraeli 
had appointed W. H. Smith, head of a firm 
of publishers, as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Mr. Smith was an admirable man 
of business and a high-minded politician, 
and his proved an excellent administration, 
though there was something humorous in 
the British Navy being ruled by a man 
without sea experience. Gilbert worked 
the joke for all it was worth in Sir Joseph 
Porter’s song, And Now I’ma Ruler of the 
Queen’s Navee. 

Pinafore was produced at the Opera 
Comique, London, Saturday, May 25, 1878, 
and ran over 700 nights in its first run. 
“What, never? Hardly ever,’ was heard 
times without number every day, and every- 
body sang, whistled or went to see Pinafore. 
It was a poor town that didn’t have at least 
two Pinafore companies. In Philadelphia, 
at the South Broad, was the original Amer- 
ican company; at the North Broad, Fatty 
Stewart had another permanent company; 
while at other theaters there were al- 
ways one or two traveling companies re- 
galing the audience with the melodies and 
satires of the piece. Its popularity in 
America was perhaps brought to a cumu- 
lative interest by an editorial in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. The Ledger’s second 
name was the Philadelphia Bible. Mr. 
Childs, its editor, was greatly respected 
and had a penchant for giving everybody 
who called on him a cup and saucer as a 
remembrance. The Ledger published an 
editorial pointing out the innocence, the 
cleanliness and purity of Pinafore in happy 
contrast to the tights—God knows they 
were modest in those days—and coarseness 
of the French pieces that occupied the 
stage. The effect was electrical. People 
who had never been in a theater in their 
lives came to see Pinafore. It was a time 
of emancipation for penned-in youth, for all 
the myriads of puritanical people suddenly 
discovered that the theater gave innocent 
enjoyment and wasn’t such a hole of the 
devil as they had been taught to believe. 

We called our company the Philadelphia 
Church Choir Company and gave perform- 
ances in Philadelphia and adjacent towns 
like Wilmington, Trenton and Pottsville, 
always with great success. 

One day—to be very accurate, the 
twenty-second of February—I was intro- 
duced by the Hebe of the company to her 
understudy, one of the prettiest little girls 
I had ever seen—Jennie Bellis, of Phila- 
delphia. She had the most perfect com- 
plexion, I believe, of anybody on earth. 
She had on a little gray hat, sort of poke 
bonnet effect, and was very prettily dressed. 

After I had shaken hands with her 
she said, laughingly, “There are two birth- 
days today. I am celebrating Washing- 
ton’s ——” 

““And,” I broke in, “whose?” 
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“Mine,” she said. ‘I’m sixt 

Well, we were married befo 
seventeen. She became Mrs, ; 
Sousa and has remained Mrs, . 
Sousa even unto this day. Shi 
me three children; Philip, P; 
Helen, and all of these, includin; 
lady herself, are glad that she 
duced to me and that we werer 
lived happy ever after. 

The company finally got bit 
of professional managers, Job 
and William Mead; most of tha 
faded out of the picture and we 
with professionals, and then ) 
New York. Opening at the}; 
Theater, afterward Daly’s, und 
agement of Edgar and Fulton, 
great success and stayed there) 
season. . i 

In November, 1879, Gilbert al 
and Blanche Roosevelt, who hac 
London to give Pinafore and th 
Penzance, came to our perfor 
heralded and supposedly ineo 
very alert stage manager, Peaks 
them and had a young lady of c 
ment sit by them and catch wh 
said about the piece. This wast 
her report: ; 

“Piece finely sung,’ saic 
‘Couldn’t be better.’”’ p 

“Blanche Roosevelt aude 
could vocalize as well as the sop 
following verse: 


“This very night, 
With bated breath, 
And muffled oar, 
Without a light, 
As still as death, 
We'll steal ashore, 
A clergyman 
Shall make us one | 
At half-past ten, 
And then we can 
Return, for none 
Can part us then! | 


“Gilbert was indignant beu 
Deadeye interpolated a song ] | 

“Sullivan thought the orche'a 
excellent.”’ It was mine, so I in 
general joy. 

“Gilbert said the acting /2 
par.” And in that respect I's 
with him; but we had organizl’ 
pany as a singing one and pai¥ 
attention to the dramatic side 


| 


Mr. Cox’s Caden! 


A few weeks later we were | ( 
of New England, and as thee 
vanced it was seen that Pinafe 
ting weak in the knees and a n¢ 0 
necessary, so it was suggested al 
Sullivan and Burnand’s opera, e 
bandista, rewrite the libretto i 
more of a chorus piece—that w 0 
point. The task devolved on}?! 
music. Charles Gaylord, auth 0 
cessful play, Our Fritz, was || 
libretto. The opera was at 
credibly short time, rehearsed’! 
number was written, and produ 
City first. It met with just <f 
favor, but not enough to set #P 
aside for universal rejoicing. ”! 
through New England and fall 
it in Holyoke, Massachusetts. h 
Philadelphia and a little whi ! 
was married. 

I picked up my fiddle and | 
stitute in various theaters, al 
Mr. F. F. Mackey wrote he 0 
meet me. We met, he told mi 
libretto of a musical comedy, O|! 
written by James Bird Wilson, }* 
and would like me to write ?! 
made a contract with him, too! 
couple of quires of music pape! 
capacity for work, to Cape M’ 
the piece. It was put in rehils 
July and first produced at Fs 
on Arch Street, Philadelphia. | 

The flutist of the orchestra 
man named John S. Cox, proba 
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artist on his instrument in America. His 
great delight was difficult music; so, 
knowing this weakness, in the overture to 
Our Flirtation I wrote a cadenza for the 
flute that was extremely difficult. The 
copyist in writing out the parts had placed 
the cadenza on a turn-over page. The first 
thing the player met when he turned the 
page was a myriad of notes extending 
through the gamut of the instrument. Cox, 
like most of these old-time players, never 
turned the page until he had reached it. It 
is my belief that musicians felt it was a 
reflection on their ability to read at sight 
to turn a page before they got to it. 

Cox’s eyes opened when he saw the 
cadenza. 

He looked up at me and said, ‘‘Just wait 
aminute.”’ Bending over, he softly played 
the passage through and then said, “All 
right, I’m ready,” and phrased and played 
it beautifully. 

The orchestra applauded him, and while 
we were at the Philadelphia theater there 
was always applause when he played the 
cadenza. 

After closing at Philadelphia we went to 
Reading, and when the orchestra was as- 
sembled I noticed the flute player was a 
very rotund and very short German, be- 
spectacled and taciturn. Rehearsal began. 
When the flutist turned the page and his 
eyes fell on the notes, which seemed to be 
as many as the sands of the sea, his eyes 
opened and a puzzled look came into his 
face. 

I turned to him and said, “‘Go ahead, 
play it.” 

He looked daggers at me, slowly took his 
flute apart, put it in the case and said, “I 
vill not. blay vhat I cannot blay,” and 
walked out of the orchestra. 

““Come back,’’ I cried. ‘‘We’ll cut the 
cadenza.” 

“Nein, nein, mein Herr,” he said, “I vill 
not blay vhat I cannot blay,’” and dis- 
appeared. Reading never heard the ca- 
denza. 

We traveled west and when we reached 
St. Louis I received a letter from my father 
telling me that he had had an interview with 
the colonel commandant of the Marine 
Corps, who wanted me to come on as 
quickly as possible. Ispoke to Mr. Mackey, 
but he was not willing to let me go at that 
time. I telegraphed my father I would 
come as soon as I could, and we went on to 
Kansas City. 

At Kansas City I received a telegram from 
my father, ‘‘ Have accepted the position in 
your name. Come at once.” 


Back in the Marines 


I went to Mr. Mackey again. He finally 
agreed to let me go and I secured Charles 
Zimmerman to take my place as leader of 
the organization. 

I reached Washington on the last day 
of September, 1880. I called on the com- 
mandant and discussed what he expected of 
me and what I expected of the Government. 
The next day I joined the marines as leader 
of the band and for the first time in my life 
conducted a military band. 

There was a little old man who had been 
in the band for years and years who had 
always started out by making a great ado 
over each new leader and ended by hating 
him. Outside of that characteristic he was 
a most ordinary musician, but he seemed 
to have a rather exalted idea of his own im- 
portance. 

When I arrived with my wife at the sta- 
tion, my father was waiting for me, and 
out of the crowd came this little old fellow. 

He shook hands very cordially and then 
said, ‘‘Mr. Philip, we will bring you a 
serenade tomorrow night.” 

I tried to explain to him that we did not 
want a serenade, but couldn’t move him 
from his purpose. 

Finally I said, ‘‘I’ll not allow you to ser- 
enade me tomorrow night; but if you love 
me as much one year from tomorrow as 
you do now I’ll consider it a great honor if 
you will serenade me.” 
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Forty-five years have passed. 
still waiting for the serenade! T. 
has passed on to that haven wh 
rest and no serenades. 

As my father had been a forme 
of the band, a trombonist—at this 
on the retired list—and I had hy 
band during a short time while jy 
hood, I had a decided advanta 
perfect stranger in my new posit 

The commandant had impress 
the necessity of a complete reor 
of the band. The men were d 
and, to use the commandant’s wo 
band gives me more trouble th; 
rest of the corps put together.” 

I found its library of musie sr 
quated and most of it badly arr 
copied. Not a note of Wagnelj 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, or any of th} 
composers that were attracting af} 
the musical world. I immediate] 
first-class compositions from tl 
catalogues of Europe and ee 
the most rigid rehearsals, bringin 
up to modern requirements. | 

Owing to the small pay rec 
musicians, together with the 
of getting a discharge from tl 
cept through disability or dis 
of the men developed an ace 


petual grouch. It was gates in; 


suggested I should like him 
charge to any member of the 
plied for his release and of whic 
With great reluctance he final! 
At the very next rehearsal 
players in the band put do 
ment and said the rehearsals wer 
in fact were beyond endurance, 
Marching Musiciar 
“Well,” I said, ‘‘what are yo 
do about it?” 
Very sullenly he said, “I wa; 
charge.”’ 
I knew he didn’t want it, ff 
‘Make out your application an, 
it for you.’”’ Much to the mus 
prise he received his disch 
twenty-four hours. By the end 
year, the band was reduced to t? 
men and even the commana | 
alarmed; but I gradually gath» 
me an ambitious and healthy leo 
players, and the public performe) 
band were such that it bee 
very favorable attention from] 
tonians and those coming to thi 
From a motley mob of n 
carriages and some hangers-on 
ences at the White House groun|! 
grew into the thousands, and th} 
afternoon concerts at the White 
came a social event. Thursday 
the barracks were splendidly at 
Wednesday concerts at the C 
large audiences, although we § 
the noise of street cars and carria 
in close proximity to the band ‘ 
harmony and good behavior of 
came proverbial; for be it sa 
everlasting credit during the last 
I was with the band, not a ml 
ported for dereliction of duty or} 
conduct. 
When the men found that I 
with them and my approval fot 
charge meant carrying it into ' 
never asked for it unless they re’) 
to go, in which respect they were 
like the rest of the human fami} 
The many and various paras 
took on the character of even) 
would be followed from where 
sembled to the end of the mare 
by small boys but by many of t 
men of Washington—and, 4 
unsophisticated congressmen. 
there was no better marchi g | 
istence during the last ten years 
it. The front file consisted 0 
and basses—finely built young 
could step out and keep up 4a ¢a¢ 
(Continued on Page 1 
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‘and the superiority of heavy-duty 


hites with double-reduction 


} 
2 Truck salesman is talking to a 
yany buyer. 

eavy-duty field is the real prov- 
«nd for motor trucks,”’ the sales- 
7s. “In this field White Trucks 
¢monstrated their superiority in 
trength, reserve power, depend- 
yand long life. There are hun- 
them in service after more than 
(miles of hauling.”’ 

ticks I want will have to be all that 
tore,” says the buyer. ‘‘They’ll 
show a low operating cost, too.” 
I get twofold economy in White 
s" says the salesman. ‘‘Operat- 
f 1s exceptionally low and White 
“ing has kept excess weight out 
chassis. Heavy-duty Whites 
vundreds of pounds less than 
todels of other makes of equal 
{. This means that you carry 
Dy load on a White.”’ 

some of the older Whites with 
five,” says the buyer. ‘‘Why 


don’t you have it on the newer Whites?” 
‘Because the double-reduction gear drive 
is superior in every way to the chain 
drive,’’ the salesman answers. ‘‘ When 
the double-reduction gear drive had 
demonstrated its superiority in exhaus- 
tive White Company tests, it was pro- 
nounced the finest type of drive for 
heavy-duty service. That was seven 
years ago. In those seven years its per- 
formance in the hands of owners has 
proved it far superior in every way to 
the obsolete chain drive and all other 
types of final drive in heavy-duty trucks. 
“Chains are dirty and noisy and require 
constant attention—oiling, greasing, 
tightening, repairing. . . . Remember 
your bicycling days. . . . And all that 
care means labor, time spent, delays.” 
‘““Doesn’t the chain drive apply power 
closer to the rim of the wheel than the 
White drive>”’ the buyer asks. 

“No, it does not,” says the salesman. 
“Power is delivered at the same point 


gear 


live 1s a time-tested certainty 


on the wheel through the double-reduc- 
tion gear drive and there is less power 
lost because all of the parts are enclosed. 
They are protected from the grit and 
dirt of the road and are noiseless because 
they run constantly in oil.”’ 


“Watch the White Trucks at work on 


the big construction jobs, in road build- 
ing, in the soft, deep going of excava- 
tions. They work with fewer interrup- 
tions, carry more pay load per trip and 
make more trips than trucks of other 
makes. It is because they do—and at low 
cost—that there are more heavy-duty 
White Trucks in service today than 
trucks of any other high-grade make.”’ 
* % * * * 

You who read this! Let a White Truck salesman 

show you how Whites can make money for you. 

Let us send you a booklet dealing with the perform- 

ance of Whites in your own line of business. There 

is a White Truck model to meet every transportation 


need. Truck Chassis, $2,150 to $4,500; Model 
50A Bus Chassis, $4,950; f. 0. b. Cleveland. 
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Consolidation Clean Coal 
this Winter 


Grae Clean Coal 
means less work, less money to 
keep the house warm. 


Every shovelful of Consolidation 
Clean Coal is practically solid heat— 
that’s why it burns so freely and 
holds the fire so well. 


No need for constant watching nor 
frequent ash removal. You get much 
more heat and less ash per ton than 
from ordinary soft coal because— 


Consolidation Coal Is Clean Coal 


Ask your dealer for Consolidation 
Clean Coal. If he cannot supply you, 
write us for the name of a dealer who 
can. 


-Ask Your Dealer 


Over ten thousand dealers 
throughout the coal burning 
districts of the United States 
and Canada sell and recom- 
mend Consolidation Clean 
Coal. 


In the largest cities and the 
smallest towns these mer- 
chants stock and carry the 
grades and sizes best suited 
to your range or furnace. 


Consolidation Coal is a fa- 
vorite fuel with the dealer 
because he knows that it is a 
clean coal, from which rock, 
slate and other impurities have 
been removed at the mine. 


See our exhibit in the Fourth National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Nov. 30th to Dec. 5th, 1925 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building—New Vork City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal Street 


, f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents ~ TORONTO, CANADA _ Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


© Copyrighted by the Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1925 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
hundred and twenty a minute from the time 
the parade started until it ended. 

But during my first days with the band, 
and the preceding years, it was a hotbed of 
dissension. The members were mostly Ital- 
ians and Germans, with a few Americans 
and English. The main cause of the trouble 
was what was known as outside business— 
the engagements the men made apart from 
their governmental duties which were their 
principal means of existence. The govern- 
ment pay ran thirty-eight dollars a month 
for a first-class musician, twenty-four dol- 
lars for a second, twenty-one dollars for 
the third, and the grandly remunerative 
sum of thirteen dollars for the fourth, or 
private class. Of course there was thirteen 
cents a day for rations, besides some fuel 
and clothing money, but it was all so piti- 
fully small that it was hard to recruit men 
and equally hard to keep them satisfied 
after you got them. 

“Soft words don’t butter parsnips,” I 
knew, but if I could build up the private 
practice of the band something would be 
gained, I thought. The repertoire of the 
organization was very limited; some se- 
lections of old Italian operas, a few of the 
standard overtures, and a great number of 
ordinary marches, polkas, and so on. I 
knew from former experience that the music 
played at the White House receptions, 
state dinners, and Saturday afternoons in 
the winter was too robust for the limits of 
the White House, and I began almost im- 
mediately to soften the blow to the guests 
who came to greet, eat with, or simply 
meet the President. 


Playing at the White House 


The first appearance of the band under 
my direction was at a New Year’s Day re- 
ception. The first to enter are the am- 
bassadors, then the cabinet, then the 
Supreme Court, then the officers of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps stationed 
in Washington, the bureau chiefs of the 
departments, winding up with the general 
public. As the first named came, I played 
music of a subdued character, eliminating 
the percussion instruments, so that the 
drums, tympanums and cymbals were 
largely squelched, all of which did not 
please the drummers, who had from long 
usage believed that they not only came to 
be seen, but heard. Then as the guests 
came in greater numbers, light operas were 
played, and then when the general public 
came I ran into marches, polkas, hornpipes 
and music of the liveliest character. I 
think my method gave the President a 
chance to shake hands and pass along double 
the number of people he could have met 
had I played slow pieces. President Hayes’ 
secretary told me it was a splendid idea, 
that the President was less fatigued than he 
had been in former receptions. The Presi- 
dent evidently appreciated the work I was 
doing. As a band we played in the ante- 
room that was an entrance to the portico; 
as an orchestra, beside the staircase be- 
tween the East Room and the reception 
rooms. When we had orders to play for the 
President, we assembled at the Marine 
barracks and went to the White House in a 
street car. 

General Hayes was an American of Amer- 
ca. He was very quiet and a man of un- 
questionable ability. The dispute over his 
election no doubt made him a more serious 
man than necessary, even for a President, 
but everybody who knew him loved and 
respected him. Mrs. Hayes was a beautiful 
woman and looked a very queen in the 
White House. In my opinion she was the 
most beautiful First Lady of the Land we 
have had. 

On the occasion of my second appearance 
at the White Hause, at a dinner given to 
the ambassadors and the Supreme Court, I 
had a little run in with a man of African 
descent that brought about immediate re- 
form in regard to refreshments served the 
band. 

The members of the band had com- 


rr 


a RT ne SRR RE NN SE ST plained to me that when they were called to 


November 


get something to eat, after playj 
hours, by the time they rea 
room in the basement of the 
it would be filled with a mot 
waiters, garden helpers, police 
on, who would devour nearl 
that was on the table. One b: 
me the last time he went to g 
only a plate of oyster soup. 
However, on the night in 
had been playing almost ince 
7:30 until nearly 10, when th 
tatorial colored man—he wa 
from General Grant’s time—¢ 
my stand and said, “You an 
cianers can go downstairs a) 
thing to eat.” 
I looked at him for a mome 
with a far-away look in mye 
‘It has been my pleasure to | 
frau in all her snowy grandew 
the lazy Adriatic lap the y 
bled shore; I have heard the 
of the silver-voiced orator ex 
beauties of America and Amer 
heard much and I have seen 
never expected to hear a n 
President of the United Stat 
use a word not in a dictionar 
in polite society on any part 
dane sphere. What do y 
‘musicianers’? The word is 
plain.” 
“Explain?” he said. “Tf 
downstairs to the dining roc 
get anything to eat.” , 
I turned to the band an 
colored man, evidently depuw 
one higher in authority, says 
hurry you won’t get anything toe 
who want to go are excused.” — 
Eight or ten went. They came 
short time reporting there was m 
to eat. 
The next time we played the sa! 
man came to me and said, just 2 
aggressively, ‘‘Der’s some gr 
stairs for the band if dey wants 
I said, ‘“‘One moment, please, t 
your order.” Then, turning to | 
men, I said, ‘‘This dusky factot 
there is some grub downstairs 
Whoever wants it is excused.” 
Not a man left his place. 
The old darky went off shakin 
and muttering, ‘‘I’ll be damned 


» 


A Call on Mrs. Hay 


The next morning there was a 
the barracks asking me to call at 
House as soon as I could. I wei 
ately. Colonel McCook was th 
charge, and he said “ Mrs. Haye 
see you.” 

Mrs. Hayes came in in a fey 
and said, ‘‘Mr. Sousa, the P 
anxious at all times to contrib 
welfare of those who entertain 
It was reported to him that neitl 
the band accepted his invitati 
some refreshments. There mu 
mistake, and no doubt it Is 0! 
Please talk it over with the colo 
sure everything will be set alll 

She left the room and I told 
just what had happened, giv 
history of the colored man’s acti 
disappearance of food be t] 
there. 3 

He said, ‘‘ Mr. Hayes was 
about ordering a luncheon tor 
and hereafter we will see that 
they only, get it.” = 

And at the next affair at 
House, when the time came for 
young man came up to me 
Sousa, there’s a luncheon 
down in the dining room. F 
of them to rap twice on th 
will be admitted. The P 
ranged for your luncheot 
Room and will be pleased tot 
cept the invitation.” ‘ 

In a few months General 
office expired and he retu 
loved by all who knew him 4s 

(Continued on Page j 
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i Barreled Sunlight cuts 
jst of application — it 
-'y and covers so solidly. 
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JSANDS of enthusias- 
’sers say that Barreled 
ight has answered the 
toblem in interior 


. How it does so is 
wn by the remarkable 
1os below. 
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Jus white paint gives a 
\(n-smooth it actually can 
' The worst smudges can 
‘with a damp cloth. 


surface of Barreled Sun- 
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“Washing removes the dirt but not the paint” 
ig 


A satin-smooth finish handsome as enamel, 


“Barreled Sunlight has answered the biggest problem in interior 
painting. It actually can not hold dirt, and it is so durable that 
frequent washings will not wear it away.” 


ustrous white paint as you do tile! 


yet economical enough for the largest surfaces 


light is so durable that frequent 
washings will not wear it away. Thus 
it is good for years of service without 
repainting. 

Think what this means in homes— 
in fine hotels and hospitals —in any 
building where walls and woodwork 
must be kept white and clean! 

Handsome as the finest enamel, 
Barreled Sunlight costs less, is easy to 
apply and covers better. Containing 
no varnish, it flows on freely with 
brush or spray. 

Due to the exclusive Rice Process 
of manufacture, Barreled Sunlight is 


The Microscope Shows Why 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


actually guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 
foreign or domestic, applied under the 
same conditions. 


Where a white finish is not desired 
Barreled Sunlight may easily be tinted 
any shade by adding oil colors. 

¥: 7 
Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans 
from 1% pint to 5 gallons, and in 55- 
gallon and 30-gallon steel drums. 
Quantities of 5 gallons or over tinted 
on order, without extra charge. 


“Save the surface and 
you save a 


Where more than one coat is re- 
quired, use Barreled Sunlight Under- 
coat first. 


Send the coupon for special information 
on the use of this superior, economical 
finish in your type of interior. If sample is 
desired, enclose 10c for sample can contain- 
ing enough Barreled Sunlight to paint a 
small cabinet, shelf, mirror-frame, etc. 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and 
Main Offices, 56-A Dudley St., Providence, 
R. I.— New York, 350 Madison Ave.— Chi- 
cago, 659 Washington Blvd.—San Francisco, 
156 Eddy St. Distributors in principal cities. 
Retailed by over 5000 dealers. 


V Cant © Kens 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
56-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sun- 
light in — 


Check 0 Homes 


Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sun- 
light to be mailed postpaid. 


photographs of cross-sections of 
= surfaces were made through a power- 
tictoscope. Each paint was magnified 
»}€ same high degree. The astonishing 


contrast shows-why Barreled Sunlight 1s 
so easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, 
unbroken and non-porous. It resists dirt 
and washes like tile. 


O Commercial Buildings 
QO) Industrial Plants 


O Institutions 
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Write for 
Sample 


Write direct 
to us if your 
dealer does not 
have Dixon ‘*Ti- 
con - der - oga”’ 
Pencils—enclose 
five cents—and 
we will send you 
a full-length 
sample. 


oast 


3 for a quarter 
in Canada / 


FORT 
Fay TICONDEROGA 
Drawn by Earl 
Horter after res- 
toration drawing 
by Alfred C. 
Bossom, architect. -R_ 


“TI-CON-DER:0GA_ 


The Business Pencil 


Made in the U.S. A. by 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 8-J Jersey City, N. J. 
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The next President was General Garfield, 
and his tenure of office was so short that I 
did not have much opportunity to meet 
him. We played just one time at the White 
House while he was in office. That is, we 
should have played there, but we did not 
connect, much to Mrs. Garfield’s dis- 
appointment, to say nothing of our own. 

We were ordered with the Marine Bat- 
talion to take part in the dedication of the 
Farragut statue. We left the barracks about 
eight A.M., marched to the Northwest of 
the city, waited until the ceremonies com- 
menced, took part in them, which comprised 
several hours, and reached barracks about 
6:30 that evening. The band was dismissed. 
All the men who lived outside the barracks 
left at once. I went home, took a bath, put 
on my civilian clothes, and sat down to 
dinner. 

In a few moments the doorbell rang and 
the maid came and said, ‘“‘The command- 
ing officer wants you as quickly as possible.” 

I got into my undress uniform and hur- 
ried to the barracks three blocks away. 

“Sousa,” said the commanding officer, 
‘a message has just been received for the 
band to report at the White House in full 
dress at eight o’clock.” 

“But,” said I, “it’s after seven now, the 
band was dismissed for the day, and the 
men are probably scattered over the town, 
and no doubt many of them are playing at 
private engagements and I know it will be 
hopeless to try to find them in time.” 

“Well,” said the officer, ‘‘those were my 
instructions and those are your orders.” 

We sent the messengers out and they 
found just one man, and he was the bass 
drummer. So at eight o’clock, I, in my 
gorgeous red uniform, sat at one end of the 
platform, and the bass drummer down at 
the other. There was a dazzling array of 
music stands and empty chairs, but no 
men. The President evidently saw the 
humorous side of it, for when I explained it 
to him he said it couldn’t be helped. All 


| evening long we sat there, the drummer 


and I. When the reception was over, I dis- 
missed the drummer with proper military 
ceremony and we filed out. We had re- 
ported for duty, were present and ac- 
counted for, though the President and his 
guests heard never a note. 


General Grant’s Two Tunes 


That was the only time I met Mr. or 
Mrs. Garfield, for, soon after, an assassin’s 
bullet ended the life of the President. I 
was so confident that the President would 
recover that Wilson J. Vance, at that time 
the appointment clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment, and myself were planning a 
hymn of thanksgiving for his recovery. 
We had several interviews and were about 
to begin work when the terrible message 
came that the President had died at El- 
beron. I had retired when I heard the 
newsboys shouting the sad tidings. I got 
up, dressed, and told my wife I wanted to 
get out in the air, and I walked all night, in 
fact until ten o’clock next morning. I came 
home, took music paper and wrote the 
In Memoriam Dirge, the one we played 
when the President’s body was received at 
Washington and the one we played when 
he was put to rest in the cemetery in Cleve- 
land. 

When Mr. Arthur became President we 
were still idle because of the period of 
mourning over the death of General Gar- 
field, and we did not appear at the White 
House for several months. President Arthur 
was much more reserved when he talked 
to me than was President Hayes. 

I can hardly credit the oft-repeated story 
that General Grant knew only two tunes, 
one of which was Yankee Doodle and the 
other wasn’t. I have known more than one 
President, relieved from the onerous duties 
of a great reception, to find rest by sitting 
quietly in the corner of a convenient room 
and listening to the music. 

During Arthur’s Administration, on the 
occasion of a state dinner, the President 
came to the door of the main lobby of the 
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White House and, beckoning me to his 
side, asked me to play the Cachucha. A 
young lady wanted to dance a Spanish 
dance to that tune. When I explained that 
we had not the music with us, but would 
be glad to include it on our next program, 
the President looked surprised and said: 
“Why, Sousa, I thought you could play 
anything. I’m sure you can. Now give us 
the Cachucha.”’ 

This placed me in a predicament, as I 
did not wish the President to believe that 
the band was not at all times able to re- 
spond to his wishes. Fortunately one of 
the bandsmen remembered the melody and 
played it over softly to me on his cornet. I 
hastily wrote out several parts for the lead- 
ing instruments and told the rest of the 
band to vamp. 

We played the Cachucha to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Arthur, who came to the door 
and said, “I knew you could play it.” 


Down and Up Again 


As bandmasters were beginning to play 
my marches, Across the Danube, written 
in commemoration of the victory of the 
Russians over the Turks; the Resumption 
March, written after our return to specie 
payment, and Our Flirtation, a march still 
enjoying unquestionable popularity, I was 
beginning to make a little dent in the march 
line. 

I again turned to opera, and Colonel Wil- 
son Vance offered to write a libretto using 
the music of The Smugglers as much as 
possible. When the piece was finished we 
retained the name and gave an amateur 
performance in Washington. With our 
more than friendly audience, together with 
a host of friends of the National Rifles, one 
of the crack military companies of the city, 
who appeared as a chorus of soldiers in the 
piece, the piece seemed to make a kindly 
impression, and Vance insisted we should 
form a company and send it on the road. 
We engaged a very clever English girl, 
Fannie Wentworth, for the principal part; 
Jim Rennie, a good comedian, and Henry 
Mansfield—a brother of the famous Rich- 
ard—for the principal barytone. When I 
was in New York and engaged Mansfield 
his brother was playing in the Black Cloaks 
at the Standard Theater. I went to see the 
performance with Henry Mansfield, and 
after the performance he introduced me to 
his brother. 

After shaking hands with Richard he 
said, ‘‘So you have engaged my brother to 
take a part in your opera?”’ 

I nodded in acquiescence. 

He looked at me, then at his brother, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, he’ll make a hell of a mess 
oft! 

We kept the piece on the road for only 
about three weeks, closing in Philadelphia 
at the Chestnut Street Opera House. All 
our money was spent and we had to borrow 
to bring our company back to Washington, 
which we did, and buried The Smugglers 
in the vast dramatic cemetery of musical 
failures. 

I went to my hotel after the company 
had departed on the midnight train, the 
most woebegone man in the world. I sized 
myself up and I could only see that I was a 
colossal failure as a composer, as a drama- 
tist and as aman. I buried my head in the 
pillow and pictured myself as the smallest 
and most insignificant specimen of any 
member of the human race. If ever a man 
berated himself and placed himself in the 
lowest depths, I did that night. There 
seemed to be nothing left for me in the 
world but to crawl into a hole and pull the 
hole in after me. 

I finally fell asleep. When I woke it was 
nearly midday and the sun was shining in 
my window. My wife was sitting, demurely 
hemming a handkerchief and waiting for me 
to dress. I got up. : 

She came over, put her arms around my 
neck and said, ‘‘ Don’t grieve. It’s going to 
be all right sometime.” 

“You bet,’ I said, ‘it will be all right. 
I’m going to start on a new opera tomor- 
row and it’s going to be a knockout.” 


Novemb, 


The next day I started on t] 
Desirée, and though, when 
and produced, it was not en 
out, it made quite a number. 
and take notice. Edward 
worked hard on the piece, a 
or less kindly received as amo 
the American comic operas. 
duced May 1, 1884, in Washing 
following autumn transferred t¢ 
phia, where it occupied the B 
Theater for some weeks. It wa: 
for the fact that it introduced tha 
comedian, De Wolf Hopper, to 
In this opera he made his debut: 
opera star. The plot of the o 
from an old English comedy 
Wife, the subject of quite 
pieces before that time a 
Hopper played the part of 
dasher whose beautiful dau 
by the Count de Courville, bi 
Marquis Delavare and finall 
The coming marriage of th 
the daughter gave birth to a 
the opera, which was sung | 
cess by Hopper, and was 
number of musical pieces 
ceased its run. 

The verse was as follows: __ 


Generosity’s a virtue that ev 
The noble family from wh 
When our daughters ma 
princes, 
We never fail to do the pri 
Now if I find it possible to 
Within so small a fractic 
I'll get the most expensive s 
For all of which my so 


This excessive liberality 
Approaches prodigality, 
For all of which his son-in- 


Taber wrote for Hopper 
that it was not an unusual thin 
een, nineteen or twenty verses 
in this song. 


An Episode at the 


Colonel John McCaull w 
who produced the piece, an 
ber of the Clover Club of 
invited Taber and myself’ 
one of their famous dinners. 
go, owing to concerts with 
Band, but Taber was the 
those unfortunate episodes 
ended the life of the opera. 

It seems Governor Curti 
war governor of Pennsylva 
upon to speak, dwelt 1 
things he had done during 
He probably offended Mi 
reference to the Confeder 
colonel had been on t 
during the late unpleasa 
said something that 
McCaull, he jumped up an 
to order. There were 
few hisses, and McCaull sa 
pulling out his handkerchi 
his glasses slowly with it, 
on again, and looking acr 
with mocking sarcasm, to 
you kindly give me your n 

McCaull sank back in hb 
less, and the chairman end 
nate episode by changing 
few days later a Washington 
full account of the affair. 
whether Taber wrote it 0 
know it corresponded with 
told me, and I do knoy 
blamed Taber for its pub 
Desirée off the boards. IW 
when the opera would be 
answered with a vituperat 
Taber and said he would 
opera nor give up his cont 
for a period of five years. 
five years the opera reverté 
owners and has been resting 
since. 


Editor’s Note—This is the se 
articles by Mr. Sousa. The ne? 
early issue. 


dtwo offices near Wall Street. 
inctum of Schwing & Tuomey, 
‘rokers. The other establish- 
-eubby-hole in an office build- 
to in the “‘brokers’’’ liter- 
*ocasset Surety Company. 

‘wing and Tuomey purchased, 
furniture and stationery, a 
ockholders of Climax Motors, 
id, went into business. Within 
) owners of Climax stock re- 
on expensive paper, referring 
a tremendous advance that 
ace in Climax stock within a 
_ It was pointed out that the 
vy held could be put up as col- 
further purchase of stock on 
a, when the impending ad- 
> out, the stockholder who had 
wige of this information, char- 
aed by Schwing & Tuomey, 
iy wealth past his wildest imag- 


ceiming frankness, the letter 
h possibility that the recipient 
think Schwing & Tuomey 
top men. If such unjust sus- 
p.up in anyone’s mind, he was 
i to the Pocasset Surety Com- 
jank Street, which would give 
opinion of the standing of 
" omey. 

|| e letters had been sent out, 
4jvent around to the Pocasset 
any’s office and answered, 
a employment of superlatives, 
ri the skeptical concerning his 
ziy, while Mr. Tuomey, the 
r nan, embarked upon his own 
r cask. 

| .on stockholders, bringing an 
li and well-being like sunshine 
0) with him. To the average 
lew nothing of stock manipu- 
, 8 fancy run loose-reined. To 
1¢2xperienced business man, he 
st ishingly able lectures on the 
O18 figures and citing prece- 
'|$ prospect was completely 
_ he burden of his song to all 
ys: “Send us your securities 
| d make a lot of money when 
up.” 

ab: of the high-pressure man, 
Wig and Tuomey left the pros- 
y lone for a week or so. Dur- 
e)d, whatever hostility the 
‘iginally cherished toward 
1s holdings gradually abated, 
dainting of the high-pressure 
whter and brighter. The vic- 
“(wonder whether perhaps he 
n}}0 curt and indifferent to the 
usly experienced gentleman 
f2d him a chance to amass 
h Daily, he wished that Mr. 
1. telephone him, as he had 
ip 


v dled but Silent 


¢ 2 morning the high-pressure 
hi up. There was suppressed 
his voice. The matter of 
»oken was coming to a head 
\yuld be a great advance al- 
e He advised the purchase of 
I nargin, with the purchaser’s 
‘Kis collateral. Was Mr. So- 
Med? Hanging up the re- 
and-So took a taxi to his 
into his safe-deposit box. 
1/:velopes began to pour into 
f chwing & Tuomey, Invest- 
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was to have soared long since, and the 
cryptic silence of Schwing & Tuomey. 

If the bucketeers had confined their oper- 
ations solely to New Yorkers, they prob- 
ably would have got away scot-free. Un- 
fortunately, hicks, genuine back-country 
rubes, were included among their dupes. 
One of these, obtaining no response to his 
letters of inquiry, lifted up his voice in a 
long-drawn howl of bereavement and an- 
nounced to everyone within earshot, includ- 
ing the New York Police Department, that 
he had been cheated and wanted justice, 
revenge and his money back, principally the 
last two. 

The New York police obligingly arrested 
Messrs. Schwartz and Dugan, formerly 
Schwing and Tuomey, and summoned their 
dupes to appear and testify against them, 
without any real belief that their victims 
would. They were not pleasantly disap- 
pointed in the result. 

From one to the other of the clients of the 
late firm of Schwing & Tuomey the detec- 
tives made their wearily monotonous 
rounds. In almost every instance, the re- 
sult was the same: 

“Yeh; sure they took me. They got me 
right. Oh, just $500. Appear against 
*em? I should say not. I know when I’m 
licked. I’m not beefin’,amI? Go to court 


and have everybody hear what a sap I made 


of myself? I should say not!” 


Working the Sophisticates 


As this is written, Messrs. Schwing and 
Tuomey are out on bail. Three or four of 
their victims have been willing to complain 
against them. These are all rural dwellers. 
In general, New Yorkers whom the buck- 
eteers robbed declined to take any action 
against them. What did the detectives 
think they were, anyway—hicks? 

Laughing heartily at this ridiculous con- 
cept, the urbanite goes his way. Laughing 
more silently but with infinitely more ex- 
cuse, the con man goes his, secure in the 
knowledge that he and the enormously self- 
confident citizen will meet again under cir- 
cumstances infinitely painful to the latter; 
comforted by the realization that, come 
what may, the New Yorker will part with 
the tale of how he was swindled even less 
willingly than with a solid molar. 

The only time the slicker leaves the city 
now is when he is chased therefrom by the 
outraged police or when he goes to the 
shore to spend a week and some of the cash 
collected from the urbanite. Why should 
he range through the unprofitable open 
spaces, peddling swindling schemes that 
may inspire the indignant agriculturist to 
sick Towser on him, when approximately 
6,000,000 people are about him, willing to 
be taken and excessively unwilling to make 
any fuss about it afterward? Why should 
he travel to transact his more than dubious 
business when customers wait on his door- 
step? 

A headquarters man who has seen a 
whole generation of city slickers come and 
go, gazed across the traffic-swarming reaches 
of Longacre Square and sighed profoundly. 
Next to Joe Daly, the supreme police 
authority on slickerdom, he knows more of 
the swindling game than any other man in 
the department. He recalls Jimmy Mc- 
Viecar and Joe MacDonald, ‘‘the last of 
the green-goods men.’”’ Some of the frost 
that has touched his hair came there through 
his efforts to keep pace with the confidence 
kings of the past—the Kid, for instance. 
The Kid’s face was a clear index to the im- 
mediate condition of his fortunes. When 
his saturnine jowl was concealed beneath a 
flowing beard, this was a signal that he was 
working on a prospect. When the job was 
done and the victim might be looking for 
the doer, the Kid went decorously smooth- 
shaven. 

There were giants in those days—Billy 
Knight, of the deft and blandishing tongue; 
Big Joe Turley, who reaped a profitable 


blackmail harvest because of his physical re- 
semblance toa policeman; Charley Drucker, 
greatest of all steerers; George Pole, six 
feet two of untrustworthiness, with the man- 
ners of an ambassador; the Honeygrove Kid, 
Wise-Guy Jimmy and the rest of them, all 
plunderers, not of the unwary rube but the 
supposedly experienced and wily New 
Yorker. Impute no chivalry or sportsman- 
ship to them for their choice of prey. They 
had none. The New Yorker was easier. 
That is all. 

“Fella,’’ quoth the detective, “listen! 
There’s more New Yorkers taken right here 
in Manhattan than there is farmers who 
get bilked between here and the Mississippi. 
Hicks? Come out of it. The real hick is 
the city man who thinks he’s wise.” 

Past him along the sidewalk swept the 
smooth current of Broadway, sleekly dressed 
and sophisticated men; gayly attired and 
sophisticated women, all the glitter and 
paint and valiant color of the theatrical 
district’s cognoscenti, the hard-boiled, skep- 
tical, cynical essence of hard-boiled, skepti- 
cal, cynical New York. 

“Look at ’em!’’ the detective snorted. 
““An’ you could sell any one of ’em the 
Times Building!”’ 

If there be one portion of the city more 
wary and sophisticated than the White 
Way, it is the lower city, where the great 
financial houses and jewelry stores lie side 
by side. 

Into the highly polished and exclusive 
offices of one of the most aristocratic and 
upright of Wall Street’s brokerage concerns 
a young man strolled, wearing beautifully 
tailored afternoon dress, a silk hat cocked 
at a negligent angle, and a gardenia. He 
carried a gold-headed cane and his appear- 
ance was innocent and bland. Yet he froze 
the office boy at the outside desk, congealed 
the clerk who next greeted him, partly 
paralyzed two or three functionaries of 
ascending rank and demanded to be led 
into the presence of the head of the firm. 

Once in this private office, he shut the 
door, drew up a chair and spoke softly, 
rapidly and to the point. He represented, 
he confided, a wealthy bootlegger, a very 
wealthy bootlegger who had made so much 
money he literally did not know what to do 
with it. The suspiciously firm face of the 
company’s head relaxed somewhat. Of 
course, the young man explained, this was 
all confidential. The point of his call was 
this: The bootlegger wanted to put his 
money into safe investments. He wanted 
some reliable house to draw him up a list of 
gilt-edged bonds into which he might pour 
part of his income as a nest egg, a security 
in time of illness, revenue agents or any of 
the other evils to which bootleggers are heir. 


Poorer but Wiser 


The head of the firm purred softly. He 
knew from experience and the price he paid 
for diluted green Scotch that bootleggers 
must be wealthy. He became increasingly 
cordial and promised his assistance with a 
tremolo of sincerity in his voice. 

“Make out a list,’ his visitor com- 
manded. ‘‘Gilt-edged bonds, remember, 
and call me at this telephone number. I’ll 
bring around a certified check for $25,000.” 

He departed, not leaving his name. The 
firm’s head forbore to ask it. He suspected 
his visitor of being the wealthy bootlegger 
himself. It is the lot of some men to be mis- 
judged. 

It is only a few steps from Wall Street to 
Maiden Lane and its great jewelry stores. 
The emissary of the wealthy bootlegger 
drifted as frigidly and serenely into one of 
these, secured the attention of the pro- 
prietor himself and confided that he wished 


to purchase jewelry for his law-flouting | 


friend who could not, of course, appear in 
the transaction farther than to back it up 
with a certified check. He selected numer- 
ous jewels, made some suggestions concern- 
ing alterations in their mountings and left, 
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having placed in the proprietor’s hands the 
telephone number he had also presented to 
the broker. 

A few days later the ambassador from the 
unnamed malefactor of wealth appeared at 
the brokerage house, inquired anxiously as 
to the soundness and negotiability of the 
securities purchased for his principal, ap- 
peared satisfied thereon, presented a certi- 
fied check and departed with $25,000 in 
bonds in his brief case. At the jewelry 
store, he added $15,000 worth of precious 
metal and gems to the securities, left an- 
other certified check and departed. 

At almost the same moment, the next 
day,’a broker in Wall Street and a jeweler 
in Maiden Lane grunted hollowly, stag- 
gered to the telephone and stammered the 
number of police headquarters into the 
transmitter. Both checks had come back. 
Both were drawn against nonexistent ac- 
counts and the certifications were forged. 


Making the Tricks Timely 


The emissary of the fictitious bootlegger 
had obtained the equivalent of $40,000 by 
nothing more than a perfect appearance 
and manner, a gift for forgery and a colossal 
nerve. To these qualities he did not add a 
sufficient amount of judicious apprehension. 
The police got him, chiefly because he 
elected to stay in town and spend his loot 
rather than to tuck his brief case under his 
arm and go away from Manhattan as 
quickly and as far as possible. 

The men he defrauded were no scatter- 
brained fools. Such folk rarely become 
heads of Wall Street brokerage houses and 
Maiden Lane jewelry stores. Yet this single 
slicker disarmed them, got beneath their 
guard and hypnotized them into neglecting 
the most elementary precautions in the 
transactions. On the police records, you 
can read their shame, together with the in- 
formation that the man who duped them 
was only twenty-four years old when he 
started for Sing Sing. 

The hicks are not all on the farms, nor 
yet does the flashy Broadway crowd com- 
plete the tale of their number. The confi- 
dence man is the illegitimate relative of the 
newspaper man and the writer of popular 
fiction. He watches and accurately esti- 
mates the public taste. He knows what is 
news; what the public wishes put into its 
romances; what particular topics will move 
the sucker’s hand instinctively toward his 
bank roll. 

A great gold strike and the gold brick 
game were born almost together. The 
opening of a spectacular new oil field is al- 
ways the signal for the appearance of in- 
numerable new oil stocks which are worth 
their weight in paper and nothing more. 

City slickers, large and small, regarded 
the late war as a conflict waged to make the 
world more comfortable for confidence men. 
In this regard at least, the conflict lived up 
to expectations. Thrilled by patriotism, 
urbanites gave blindly. Thousands upon 
thousands of dollars were collected by glib- 
tongued men and women for the ostensible 
purpose of supplying the boysin the trenches 
with everything from animal crackers to 
yataghans. In several instances, gangs or- 
ganized for wholesale plundering. One of 
these obtained more than $100,000 from a 
sucker list composed of the foremost busi- 
ness men of the city and got away with it 
clean. 

A regiment, dear to the hearts of Man- 
hattanites, was about to sail for Europe. 
During the week before its departure for 
embarkation camp, men of affairs through- 
out the city received telephone calls. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dash of the Blank Regi- 
ment was speaking. An organization was 
being formed under the title Friends and 
Relatives of the Blank Regiment to watch 
over and care for the kin of the roster while 
the brave lads were overseas. Could Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dash expect a check from 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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On a long tour the same 
friendly sign everywhere 


THOUSAND miles away there’s a 
special pleasure in meeting a friendly 
face from your home town. 


Texaco patrons often get a touch of this 
feeling. Wherever they tour, the Red Star 
and Green T greet them with the assurance 
of mechanical smoothness. 


The golden stream of Texaco Motor Oil 
flows in. 


The clean, powerful Texaco Gasoline re- 
fills the tank. 


And they are off again, rolling along, 
powered and protected by a great ideal. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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[Advertisement] 
“William Willoughby!” 


The newspaper came down to a level 
with the coffee cups, and Bill Willough- 
by’s gaze traveled over to where Paula 
manipulated the toast rack. 

“Now this must be serious, my dear,” 
he bantered. ‘You never call me ‘William’ 
unless there's something important. If 
you ever ‘Mister’ me, I'll know it’s di- 
vorce. What is it, Paula—just discour- 


tesy—I apologize — but this item about , 
Jock Hutchinson caught my eye and—"", 


“No, it’s nothing you've done, guilty 
conscience,’ Paula broke in. “It’s som¢ 
thing you ought to do, and I know f 
course you'll be glad to do it.” 

‘‘H'm, not so sure,” from Bill. 

“Bill, dear, it’s that you must be 
to be home for dinner tonight, and ; 
earlier thary usual, please.” 

“T'll be here, all right, sweet, # } 
early part—well, I had promisedf / 
eighteen holes at Sunset this aft 
know how short the days are 

“You and ‘Barc’ will just 
content with nine, unless yo 
out earlier, because I ne 
promptly on time tonight 

“Why, what’s tonighg 
gives this evening its s 
this some saint’s feastd 

“No saint's, I’m afrgt 
you old goose—your& 

“Gosh! Another } 
forgot it. Many 
What have you goj 

“Never mind; i 
of Laura’s best c; 
and your Mothe 
cial love letter 
here and see!” 


A Favorite ‘Wahl Pen, $6.00 


returns, etc. 


A Re?” 


# written you a spe- 
I've—well, you be 


“Better drop in at the office and we'll 
go to lunch, Paula. I suppose you'll be 
downtown, to buy the present.” 

“Your suppositions are based on your 
own way of doing things, William Wil- 
loughby. I have already got your present. 
No; you don’t get it till tonight. I’m 
proof against teasing. This is my secret. 
You shan’t have it out of me. And if 
youre going to make the 7:57, you'd 
better be going.” 

With which, and the usual leave-tak- 
ings, Bill was gone, accompanying his 
stride to his own whistling of “The Halls 
of Montezuma,” reminiscent of his 1918 
days with the Fighting 6th Marines. 

The day was long enough in passing, 
but with its close came Bill. Over Paula‘s 
shoulder he could see the birthday can 
dles flickering merrily on that wondro 
confection on the sideboard. 

“Will you unhand me, villain,” 
said, “‘and let me take your pencil 

moment. I must inscribe this little 
age, and J cannot find even the s 
mark the milk card with.” ' 

The villain fished, and then 
said: “Here, too. Not a sign of 

“Then lend us your fountaif, 

‘Fountain pen!” cried Bill. // 
I haven't had a fountain p if 
Never liked the things, any& 

“Then I guess you must 
with just my love,” said Pf 

Willoughby opened tf 

packet, lifted the lid of t 


ft box, and 
A Large Wahl Pen, $8.00 


there, nested in velvet and satin, shone 
the twin cylindrical beauties of an Ever- 


sharp and a Wahl Pen. 
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His pleasure stood in his eye 
was with full foreknowledgg 
that Paula asked: : 


“Like ‘em; Bill?” 
“Like “em!” he echoed 


But ju 
dandj 


I'm for you.” 
aula protested 


f/ hig dinner, his hand 
y / i ts from Paula, and 
(ff was pretending to 
gat Barclay had sent 
f balancing one or the 
, sending an apprecia- 
the gleaming, engraved 
aying himself with little 
action. 
she said. “You really don’t 


tive glancg & 
barrel, a 


n the arm of his massive easy 
4e “demonstrated” the Eversharp, 


An Eversharp to Match, $5.00 


to Bill's infinite delight and, it must be 
admitted, his education too. 

A little tug at the cap, and a plump 
new eraser offered its service against any 
slip of the hand—surely, here’s the easi- 
est way out of an error. 

Then see how easy it is to refill! This 


little magazine in the top is exposed the Co have told wh 
echanism out of f mp aee 


moment you draw 
the barrel. Looser 
turns, and a little 
hand springs on 
all ready for use 


gcils. There 
fycil magazine 
V7 {ging little box 
' Ae now against 
Effrextra supply. 
@ fways get Ever- 
@ like these—be- 
fcurately, just to 


gall,” said Paula, “and 
F &cided me to get you 
7. the jeweler told me it 
was one of th fAlest pieces of jewelry de- 
sign he kneyy Aone with jeweler’s pre- 
cision, and //Anufactured to last a life- 
time. Ther/ffow, have I said too much?” 


An Eversharp to Match, $5.00 


“You've just made me see more value 
in your gift, my love,” said Bill. “And I 
want to thank you for the extra thought- 
fulness you showed in having my name 
engraved in the neat little panel along the 
side. And now, sweet salesman, how 
about the pen?” 

“Oh, the Wahl Pen is a dear! First 
thing, it holds more ink than that paunchy 
one you threw away. You wouldn’t think 
so, to see its slim, cylindrical grace. But 


these for a pré/ 
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they proved it to me, right on the Ever- 
sharp and Wahl Pen counter at the store. 
You have more words at your command 
—less need to refill—surer dependa- 
bility.” 

Paula had also been shown how strong 
the Wahl Pen is. The salesman took the 
cap off and threw it on the floor—hard— 
no break! Then picked it up and 
screwed it on—hard—no break. That 
was exactly the way Willoughby had 
broken another fountain pen, and he ap- 
preciated Paula’s mimicking the demon- 
stration. Nothing like that can happen 
toa Wahl Pen. It’s made, like the Ever- 
sharp, to last a lifetime —guaranteed. 

“And I had so many choices!’ Paula 
exclaimed. “Every kind of pen point, foj 
every style of writing—fine, mediu 
coarse, stub, slanting, rolling—all 
them. Luckily I have those old love lety 
of yours—did you know you wrotg 
hundreds of them, Bill?—and the n 
I saw the style called Signature, 
‘That's Bill! 
I could have had any numby 
signs, too—Colonial, Dart, Gre 
ple. Jimminy, that was har 
They all looked so beautifu 


solid gold, gold-filled, or, 
style in any one of thenf@f 
felt like paying.” 
Paula might have af 
interesting things abo Sis 
- man at the 
“¢snarp and Wah ounter knows 
yf Xe the truth, t 


Q P| ibs of Wahl Pens 
/ Ad-filled barrels of 


A Tiny Wahl Pen, $5.00 
Eversharps and Wahl Pens, the bank 


vaults are drawn on for regular consign- 
ments of the precious metal in ingot form. 

Pure gold in itself being quite soft and 
very susceptible to wear, is always al- 
loyed to some extent for every use —even 
in the coinage of America, Britain, and 
the great gold nations of the world. So 
for the purposes to which these auriferous 
bars are destined, an expertly propor- 
tioned alloy is made in the splendidly 
equipped Wahl factories. 

Here another of the remarkable prop- 
erties of gold comes into evidence. How- 
ever thick or thin the coat of gold desired 
for a certain filling, as the foundation 
metal is rolled out into a sheet or drawn 
into tubular form, the original proportion 
of gold is maintained with exact uniform- 
ity all along its surface. This characteris- 
tic of gold assures the goldsmith of a 
pre-determined uniformity in the exterior 
surfaces of his finished jewelry. 

To provide a complete range of Ever- 
sharps and Wahl Pens at prices to suit 
every purse, some are wrought in solid 
gold, others are gold-filled, others are 
sterling silver, silver-filled, rubber, com- 
position materials. In the making of the 
precious metal barrels, the metal is first 
rolled in sheets and then drawn down by 
successive processes into tubes of the de- 
sired length and diameter. To achieve the 
symmetrical grace, simplicity and accu 
racy synonymous with Wahl products, 
these processes alone are numerous, pains- 
taking and refined. 

The points of Wahl Pens are all solid 
gold. They are first stamped ih blank out 
of sheets of the freshly alloyed gold. 
These blanks are refined and shaped again 
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and again, in process after y, 

the desired designand finenes 

Then the points are tippe 
ium. 

Iridium is an especially hay, 

‘ resistive metal. It can cut ]j 

but is also capable of tak 

smooth, ball-like finis 

comparably to cont 

stationery. A very vy, 
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An Eversharp to Mate} 


The eye is appreciative of 
ward beauty, but to, the crea 
eased of concern with the mar 
and to the responsive hand, 
with a fluent and fatigueless ' 
be left the final verdict on thi 
of these servants. 

Wahl knows what this vei 
knows it by the vee 
volunteered from the millions ¢} 
women who have preferred I 
and Wahl Pens above all of 

Bill Willoughby tried te 
universal judgment of them in 
in the first letter he wrote with 
Pen: There were several thin 
letter intended for Paula’s e 
but these we can share with 

This is the finest pen 
known. It is a revelation 
fountain pen should be ani 
balance that is grateful te 
ment and pressure of t 
sure I could write with it by 
and never feeghand weariness. 


bits pong) ha 
flexibility an 


of something 
“T haven’ 


endearments of 
marked to her 


showed me — that ought to 
thing for Christmas. And the 
bigger idea, Paula, my dear! tou 
your Christmas shopping list ‘ 
the Eversharp and Wahl P 
and settle the gift probl 
more handsomely this way 
way!” 
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430 for this fine and patriotic 
ian on the receiving end of the 
ssage assured the warrior that 
would write a check immedi- 
dit to the lieutenant colonel. 
0; Lieutenant Colonel Dash 
ible him to mail it. Time was 
y, and he would send a mes- 
an hour to the check maker’s 
gift. In due time the messen- 
, thanked the donor for the 
of the gift—some of these 
or $1000 each—and departed. 
» the several hundred wealthy 
4) thought of checking up on the 
fe person who proclaimed over 
¢: that he was Lieutenant Colo- 
fot one of them moved to in- 
at patriotic organization the 
‘Relatives of the Blank Regi- 
h the canceled checks returned, 
_ they had not been deposited 
jjut had been cashed immedi- 
~10 suspicion in the breasts of 
By the time the police got 
} movement and began an in- 
snsors had departed and $100,- 
th them. 
no longer news. Rum running 
ye superior as a quickener of 
— and about this 
present-day confidence man 
4;merable schemes. Obscurity 
hmajority of these. The person 
l¢ has more than the usual ur- 
vance about making a squawk. 
yl any protest on his part reveal 
world as a sucker but there is 
y;ter of law involved. If he seeks 
tia is compelled to reveal him- 
(minally minded person, a po- 
vreaker. 


1 Roe Brothers’ Offer 
f 


» the swindled one pours the 
}; bought at sixty dollars a case 
k and bears whatever grief is 
Jplete stoicism. Accident and 
one, in the vast majority of 
ie through that reticence and 
a ae harping gayly upon a 
ne. This is a pity, not only in 
es of law enforcement but also 
(\e of these operations afford un- 
bles of the pliability and daring 
1 itelligence. ‘ 
‘moni, who ran a road house in 
yj fastnesses of Jersey, came to 
| or the express purpose of visit- 
“headquarters and telling his 
the members of the automobile 
ng a hick, Luigi cherished no 
l:onsciousness and only partial 
..He told Detectives Dowd and 
he had been robbed of his auto- 
wo slick New Yorkers. It was 
ll ear and decidedly not new. 
(srady attributed the vast ground 
lignation that swept over Luigi 
Aa love of draping all matters of 
ries. 
:tives found Spumoni’s automo- 
 rothers—let us call them Rob- 
I -hard Roe—possessed it. What 
thy displayed a perfect authentic 
i signed by Luigi himself, but 
ih repugnance to the detectives’ 
)) that they go to headquarters 
iit Luigi that Dowd and Brady 
anyhow. 
»bert and Richard were ushered 
jesence of the grief-stricken Mr. 
lie precipitated himself into a 
/assing in intensity and duration 
Ver efforts, drew out a large knife 
d himself to an attempt to dis- 
2sent possessors of his car. : 
»olicemen sat on Luigi and took 
away, speaking disapprovingly 
tbout all this fuss over a small 
_ The brothers, they pointed 
pill of sale. Even if this were not 
© Car was worth only a couple of 
‘pllars. Loss of this amount was 
excuse, in the opinion of Luigi’s 
_ for murder, 
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“Coupla hunnerd!’’ Luigi screeched in a 
peanut-whistle voice of excessive emotion. 
“Coupla hunnerd! Thirty thousan’ dolla!”’ 

The Messrs. Roe looked uncomfortable. 
The detectives began to ask questions and 
this time Luigi held nothing back. Pres- 
ently they locked up Robert and Richard 
and proceeded to visit the proprietor of a 
certain night club cited by Luigi. By him, 
they were directed to another in the same 
trade; from him, to a saloonkeeper, and so 
on. The chain seemed unending. Before 
it ran out, the detectives had questioned 
fifty owners of restaurants, saloons and 
cabarets. They all recited, reluctantly and 
shamefacedly, the same story sobbed and 
shrieked by Luigi. Here are its essential 
details: 

A restaurant proprietor, with the average 
restaurant proprietor’s opinion of the Vol- 
stead Act, is approached by Richard Roe, 
who wears an atmosphere of mystery and 
talks out of one corner of his mouth, guard- 
edly. At the word “‘whisky”’ the proprietor 
gazes at his visitor with mounting hostility 
and suspicion, which Richard ignores. 

“Allofityouwant,’’ hemutters. “Twenty 
years old, boy, and smooth as oil. Here! 
Try atl? 

From his hip pocket he extracts a flask 
and pours part of its contents into a glass. 
The aroma temporarily takes the proprie- 
tor back seven years. The taste keeps him 
there a minute. This is whisky such as few 
have encountered in an era of precarious 
beverages—smooth, strong, fragrant. 

“All you want of it, kid,’’ Richard 
boasts. ‘‘ We got barrels of it. Never mind 
where we got it. All I says is we’re willing 
to sell reasonable. Want it?” 

Experience has blighted the proprietor’s 
trust in his fellow bootlegger. Resolutely 
he suppresses his enthusiasm. 

“Yeh,” he snorts, “in the pig’s eye! I 
been fooled on samples before, guy. Whad 
d’ye think I am—a hick?” 

“Listen!’’ Richard retorts. ‘“‘ You bring 
the cash with ya and I’ll take you. around 
and you can make your own sample.” 

‘Oh, sure,’”’ the proprietor scoffs. ‘Out 
of one barrel with a glass tube of hooch be- 
hind the bung. I wasn’t born yesterday.”’ 

“Bring the cash,’ Richard repeats 
stolidly, ‘‘an’ you can choose your own 
barrel. Listen, feller, you can cut this stuff 
an’ then sell it for 50 per cent more than 
you’re gettin’ for the rotten hooch they 
give you now, can’t cha? You come around 
with the cash and a truck and you can have 
the whole lot.” 

A truck waits outside a garage or stable. 
Inside, the proprietor meets Richard’s 
brother Robert. The trio repair to the rear 
of the building. There, stacked up to the 
eaves, their heads facing them, are fifty or 
sixty barrels. 

“Now, go ahead,” Richard invites the 
purchaser, ‘“‘choose any one you want. 
We'll tap her wherever you say.” 


Too Good to be True 


Suspicion begins to drain out of the 
buyer and excitement takesits place. Never 
since the name of Volstead first became 
known in the land has such an opportunity 
‘been offered a citizen of this arid republic. 
He knows he can sell liquor like the sample 
for three times the purchase price agreed 
upon. Resolutely, he suppresses his excite- 
ment and lays his finger on one of the fifty. 

“Plug her there,’’ he directs. 

Robert complies and thrusts a rubber 
tube into the hole. He reaches out a hand 
and holds an end of tubing up to the cus- 
tomer. 

“Go ahead,” he invites, “suck.” 

The purchaser obeys and almost chokes 
in his excitement. The same smooth, heart- 
ening fluid flows like oil across his tongue 
and palate. Gasping from emotion and the 
potency of the draught, he nods, and Rob- 
ert Roe, who has kept his hand on the tube, 
withdraws it and pinches off the flow. 

“Right?’’ he asks. 

“Right” is no word for it. The pur- 
chaser is almost hysterical in his enthusi- 
asm. 
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“We'll tap another if you say so,’”’ Rich- 


ard offers as the purchaser hands over the | 


money. He shakes his head. He has chosen 
his own barrel, selected the spot for the in- 
troduction of the tube. No proof could be 
more positive. 

“Well,” Richard and Robert remark in 
chorus, an hour later, as the truck and its 
load roll away, “hope you enjoy the 
whisky.” 

They have vanished next morning when 
the purchaser returns. They have disap- 
peared as thoroughly as any trace of alco- 


hol has deserted the whisky barrels. The | 


contents of these is water, nothing more. 

It was Robert who bored the hole and 
inserted the tube. There was a strap about 
Robert’s neck beneath his collar. From 
this, between his shoulder blades, was sus- 
pended a rubber bag filled with mellow old 
whisky, and a tube attached to the bot- 
tom thereof ran to his right armpit and 
down his right sleeve. 

Robert inserted another tube in the bar- 
rel, took hold of its end, closing it off, and 


from the same hand offered the pipe at- | 
tached to the bag to his prospective cus- — 


tomer. To the most careful observer it was 
apparent that the buyer was drinking di- 
rectly from the cask. 


Killed by Publicity 


Thus the Roe brethren defrauded Luigi 
Spumoni out of $30,000, taking his car as | 


part of the payment. Thus they had 
swindled fifty other men who prided them- 
selves upon their immunity to fraud. Con- 
fronted by the evidence against them, 


Richard and Robert calmly offered the de- | 


tectives $20,000 to suppress it. 
“We got $300,000 cash,” they boasted. 


“You boys might as well take your whack | 


and let us go. We'll beat the case if you 
push it. Whad d’ye say?” 

By the time they were arraigned, Luigi 
had vanished, presumably reimbursed by 
his swindlers. Of the fifty saloonkeepers 
et al., the number who refused to press the 
charges amounted to exactly fifty. 

“We got took,” was the burden of their 
reply. ‘‘We’ll take our medicine. Appear 
against ’em? I should say not!” 

Fifteen years ago the green-goods game 
gave its last expiring gasp. Overpublicity 
killed it. In time the most perfect dupe 
learned to leave it alone. Yet its soul goes 
marching on. It lives, today, in newer in- 
carnations, and those who sponsor these in- 
carnations constitute the great middle class 
of slickerdom. They are not the mendi- 
cants who swindle by appealing to the 
warm-heartedness of their victims. Nor 
are they those rare and enviable members 
of the aristocracy of Bunkoland who pos- 
sess systems so cleverly contrived that they 
are immune to police interference. 

Those who sponsor the descendants of 
the green-goods game, those who operate 
the wire-tapping and bucket-shop fakes, 
are the bourgeoisie among con men. With 
a few exceptions, they belong to the spider 
caste. Their method of operation is to en- 
tangle their victims in the iniquity they 
spin so tightly that it is impossible for the 
dupe to complain, after he has been swin- 
dled, without confessing himself a crook. 

If the dupe has money and yearns for 


more, if his ethical fiber is not too rigid and | 
tough, the rest is easy, and leads usually | 


to a tragi-comic climax. 
In a café on the East Side in New York 
two men loitered for several days until they 


had made friends with a friend of a local, 


jeweler. They spoke guardedly of the im- 
mense profits a jeweler could make in a 
proposition they had under way and the 
friend introduced them to their chosen 
victim. In the seclusion of his private 
office, the strangers unfolded their plan. 
Did he use platinum? The dupe spread 
fat deprecating palms. What jeweler didn’t? 
One of the twain hitched his chair closer 
and spoke rapidly in his ear. The stranger 
had platinum—$90,000 worth. It had been 
smuggled in from Belgium. Never mind 
how he had got hold of it. Let it go at that. 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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—best 
for replacement 


PY When you break a 
spring on your car, you 
will do yourself a good 
turn if you insist on the 
new spring being a Harvey. 

The name Harvey on a spring 
means that it is of the highest qual- 
ity, both in materials and work- 
manship. 

No materials falling below our 
rigid standards are allowed to go 
into anything that bears the Harvey 
name. 

That is why Harvey Springs are 
the best springs for you to buy; why 
they last longer, give greater satis- 
faction and are cheaper in the long 
run—why your dealer can guaran- 
tee them. 


HARVEY SPRING 


&? FORGING COMPANY 
Dept. C «+ Racine, Wisconsin 
NEW YORK BRANCH Pct 


llth Ave. and 47th St gee 


We makea 
specialty of 
high- grade 
Ford 
Springs 


Take care of your springs. 
Use Harvey Spring Oilers 
and Spring Oil 


“Springs and Their Care” 1] 


“Information on Oilers” (] 


Street 


City 


C-11-7 


a 


CINE 


6 
RA 
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Philco Socket Powers are plugged permanently into a 
wall or lamp socket. They change your bumpy alternating 
house current into the smooth, hum-free, direct current 
necessary for your radio. 


One switch controls everything—“‘A” power, “B” 
power, even the radio set itself. Snap it ON and you geta 
strong, uniform flow of both “A” and “B”’ power. Snap 
it OFF and your power is shut off—your radio is silent— 


and current begins gently feeding back into Socket Power 
“A” from your light wires. 


No high voltage transformers —no moving parts—no 
hum—no distortion—no falling off in reception. As de- 
pendable as your electric current and turned on exactly 
like an electric light. 


Once you connect Philco Socket Power to your radio 
you never need change a single wire. You forget all about 
getting wires mixed and burning out tubes. You forget 
that radio is mysterious and technical. You just enjoy it. 


Sold and demonstrated by leading radio and. music 
stores and by Philco Diamond Grid Battery Dealers. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


REG US Par Ore 


Philco also builds rechargeable batteries, 
unique because they may be permanently con- 
nected to your radio and safely charged in your 
living room without changing any wires. Easier 
shan the periodical renewing and rewiring of dry 
cells. 

Philco Standard ‘‘B” Battery—a complete 
Adam-brown mahogany-finish replacement for 
90 volts of dry cells. Only $19.85! 
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Jhis switch 


controls 
everything 


~your A power 
~your B power 
~even the radio , 
set itself 


For Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


(old and new models) and other sets 
using 3-volt dry-cell tubes, buy Philco 
Socket Power ‘“‘AB” shown above. 
Both “A” and “B”’ power built into 
one cabinet, satin-finished in brown 
mahogany. Connect to your radio 
once for all. Plug into a light socket. 
Turn on your radio switch and leave it 
on. After that there is nothing to 
think about but the one Socket Power 
switch. Snap it ON and enjoy your 
radio. Snap it OFF and go to bed. 


For 50-60 cycle 105-125 volt 


alternating current......, $65.00 
For 25-40 cycle 105-125 volt 
alternating current....... $68.50 


Socket Power “B”’ at only $47.50 
(see paragraph on the right) may be 
used on dry-cell tube sets where house 
current “B”’ power alone is desired. 


RADIO 4 and B 
SOCKET POWERS 


Philco ““A’’ Batteries in acid-tight glass 
cases—for dry-cell tubes, $8; 6-volt tubes, $16. 
Built-in charge indicators. 

In rubber cases, subdued mahogany color, 
$14.85 and up. 

Philco Radio Batteries are built Drynamic 
—DRY but CHARGED. Their life doesn’t start 
until the dealer pours in the electrolyte. You 
can’t get a stale Drynamic Philco. 


Buy a Philco Diamond Grid Battery for your automobile 


For Storage Battery(6volt) tu 


buy Socket Powers “A” and “B's 
individual cases. Either may be wi 
alone but for maximum conyeniee 
use both together. Plug the “B” id 
the built-in socket on the “A.” P 
the “A” into a lamp or wall socl 
Turn on the “B” switch andyourra 
switch and leave them turned on. 1} 
one “A” switch then controls eve 
thing. Snap it ON and enjoy yourrat. 
Snap it OFF and go to bed. 


Socket Power “A” for 50-60 
cycle 105-125 volt alter- 
nating current........... 

Socket Power “B”’ for 50-60 
cycle 105-125 volt alter- 
nating current..... 7am 

Socket Power “B” for 25-40 
cycle 105-125 volt alter- 
nating current. ..... anne 
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t¢ with acid the sample they 
‘7 It was indubitable platinum, 
Wl it aside scornfully. Samples, 
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reieved it from the floor. 
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ite Envelope Game 


eld bear in passive silence. He 
01e police and babbled the story. 


ch may have done his soul 


= $40,000 was more than the 


uit brought him back no single 
fe thousands he had paid for a 
mining nothing more valuable 


| inum game is a legitimate de- 
t { the green-goods game. The 
@ me is its brother. In each, the 
p to reach the victim through a 
h disarming suspicion; thesecond 
ie him as a partner in a mani- 
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sl -five thousand dollars’ worth of 
"hardware man gasped, staring 
m1 a friend had just presented. 
14 you ——’”’ 
it ager frowned and gave his head 
nshake. The question perished, 
fed, and the questioner suffered 
be led away into a secluded 
tie café. There he received whis- 
i mation which sent thrills of ex- 
it/nd suspicion pursuing one an- 
t his spine. 
i that!” the possessor of $25,000 
Olrazors commanded, drawing a 
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sample from his pocket and handing it over. 
“Good, ain’t it? I’ll say it is. Listen, your 
friend Ike says you’re right, and what he 
says goes with me. You can have the lot 
for $5000. No, I ain’t sayin’ where I got 
‘em or how I got ’em. What you don’t 
know ain’t gonna hurt you, is it? Five 
thousand dollars cash and we deliver ’em 
in your cellar. Right?” 


The storekeeper gulps before replying | 


and then mutters the conventional retort, 
disclaiming hickhood and insisting upon ex- 
amination before purchase. The length of 
the ensuing argument depends upon the 
conscience and canniness of the buyer. 
Finally an agreement is reached. 

The hardware man produces $5000 in 
bills. They are inspected by the vender and 
placed in an envelope, the flap of which is 
sealed by wax which is then stamped with 
the signet of a ring the swindler wears. This 
gentleman then hands it to the hardware 
man. 

“Here’s your envelope,’ he says im- 
pressively. “‘ Don’t cha open it now, under- 
stand? I’m not gonna get stuck with 
marked bills. When you’re satisfied the 
razors are up to sample, I get the envelope. 
That’s fair, ain’t it?”’ 


A Sharp Razor Deal 


To the purchaser, thrusting the envelope 
away in his innermost pocket, it seems 
manifestly fair. Next morning a truck stops 
in front of his store. Two roustabouts are 
perched upon the great wooden case it 
earries, and from where he has ridden with 
the chauffeur the owner of $25,000 worth 
of razors climbs down and enters the store. 

“‘There’s your buy,” he announces, cant- 
ing his head toward the truck. ‘“‘Le’s see 
that envelope.” 

He inspects the seal carefully and then 
thrusts the container of $5000 into his 
pocket and starts toward the door. 

‘‘T’ll have ’em put in the cellar, eh?” he 
asks over his shoulder. 

““Hey!”’ the storekeeper screeches. “No 
you don’t! You come back with that en- 
velope. I ain’t a hick. I gotta see them 
razors first.” 

The swindler apologizes profusely, re- 
turns the envelope and, still trailing ex- 
cuses, hurries out and directs the truck’s 
crew to unload. Then in an instant he has 
vanished. 

Thereafter, disillusion comes to the pur- 
chaser in two agonizing shocks. In the 
cellar he pries the cover off the case and 
finds it contains not brand-new razors but 
bricks that have not even the virtue of 
newness. With trembling hands he draws 
out the envelope. The seal, stamped with 
the signet, is still intact. He breaks it and 
draws forth not his $5000 in bills but a 
sheaf of carefully folded paper. The swin- 
dler has prepared a duplicate envelope in 
advance and has given this to his victim 
when he demanded the money back. 

There is no use threatening the truck 
driver and his helpers with arrest. They 
have been hired by the confidence man 
only an hour before and are wholly inno- 
cent. There is little more use in telling your 
troubles to the police. 

So the great middle class of slickerdom 
operates, adhering closely to a single for- 
mula, operating with general success, but 
running, nevertheless, a tangible and con- 
siderable risk. Theirs is not the highest 
rank in their dubious craft. That is re- 
served for the aristocrats of the profession, 
those rare and skillful individuals who can 
take their victims on Wednesday and pass 
them on the street Thursday, smiling, 
serene, immune to prosecution, masters of 
the confidence game. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Van de Water. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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0 screw a doorcheck tothe wall _ 


ASTILLSONS way™ 
is the handiest way 
9 times out of 10 


OME people keep a STILLSON as a 

tool of last resort. When everything 
else fails they suddenly remember the 
STILLSON’S mighty grip, and get the job 
done in no time. 


Start with a STILLSON and nine times 
out of ten you can save yourself a lot of 
time and temper. A STILLSON has its 
own way of getting hold of anything 
round, square or hexagonal and making 
it behave. The jaws won’t slip even if 
you muffle them with a piece of cloth to 
work on polished brass. 


en 


STILLSON* 


like Walworth is a 
trademark and regis- 
tered by its owner, 


Hardware and auto supply dealers sell the the Walworth Manu- 
10-inch STILLSON for all kinds of house- Lapis Mente 


Office, in the several 
states and in foreign 
countries. 


WALWORTH 
STILLSON’ 


hold jobs, and other sizes from 6 to 48 inches 
with wood and steel handles. 


The Handy Helper in Every Home” 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WALWORTH COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts ~ Sales Units and Distributors 
in Principal Cities of the World. ~ Plants at Boston, Kewanee, IIl., and Attalla, Ala. 
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° [he Scientific Secret of 


Caruso’s 
Amazing Vocal Power 


_ Enrico Caruso 
in a characteristic 
pose 


Eugene Feuchtinger, A. M. 


A post mortem of Caruso’s throat showed a 
superb development of his Hyo Glossus muscle, 
attained, so he tells us in his own writings, by 
persistent effort, and without any guidance from 
the voice teachers of his time. The soundness of 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s method of voice production 
was again substantiated! 


Eugene Feuchtinger, A.M. Musician-Scientist, 
discovered the function of the HyoGlossus muscle 
in voice production, and gave to the world a » 
method for developing vocal strength and beauty 
by strengthening this muscle by silent exercise. 


\ ,' 7 HETHER your voice is strong or 

weak, pleasant or unpleasant, me- 
lodious or harsh, you can develop a good 
singing or speaking voice if your Hyo- 
Glossus Muscle is strengthened by correct 
training, 

The Result of a Lifetime 

of Scientific Research 
Professor Feuchtinger, A.M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your 
Hyo-Glossus muscle by simple, silent éxer- 
cises right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discovery 
to America, orators, choir singers, club 
women, preachers and teachers—over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his 
wonderful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the Pro- 
fessor’s methods. They are ideally adapted to 
correspondence instruction. The exercises are 
silent. You can practice them in the privacy 
of your own home. The results are positive. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will result in a 
vast improvement in your voice. You are to 
be the only judge. Take this training, Then 
if you are not fully satisfied with the improve- 
ment in your vocal powers, your entire tuition 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


Valuable Book Now FREE 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send you 
FREE this valuable work on the Perfect Voice. 
Prof. Feuchtinger is glad to give you this book. 
You assume no obligation but will do yourself 
a great and lasting good by studying it. It 
may be the first step in your career. Do not 
delay. Mail the coupon. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 18-18 
Chicago Illinois 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 18-18, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 
“Physical Voice Culture.” I have put X opposite 
the subject that interests me most. I assume no 
obligation whatever. 


CO) Singing 0 Speaking O Weak Voice 
Name... 


Address 
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snow and what was left of the reluctant 
sunset, a something, little and burly like a 
| chimpanzee. The thing, stark against the 
dreary white of the land, looked like nothing 
human. Such things visit one, commonly, 
only in evil dreams. 

“T will take you there,” it said. It spoke 
in a series of grunts such as one might con- 
ceivably expect of a great ape who had 
attained human speech. 

Jennifer leaned upon her husband. 

“Don’t leave me alone, Davy!” she 
whispered. “‘Don’tleavemealone! Davy— 
| Davy, they’ve frightened me at last. That 
_ awful thing there—don’t leave me alone 
with it.” 

She shuddered. His arm was about her 
| as they stood waiting in a proud and miser- 
able patience, and he felt her shudder. He 
tightened his hold on her in reassurance. 
_ But he said nothing. He seldom said any- 
| thing, for he was a quiet and dangerous man 
_and just now he was flogging his brain to 
| its limit. 

“Davy— Davy, if—if it comes to—that— 
you must kill me!”’ 

Then that little crowd of poor fools, mis- 
led into their morass of misery by the will- 
o’-the-wisp of liberty—as if any man were 
ever free—heard, aghast, in fact a little 
shocked by this impropriety on the part of 
their prisoner and victim. For David Tar- 
rant flung back his head and laughed aloud. 

“Oh, that!” he said. “I’d have done 
that anyhow, old girl. Three or four others 
first, of course. Don’t you worry, Jenny; 
I’m not going into Poland alone!” 

“This way!” 

“Get on there!’’ ordered the Cossack 
harshly. His terrible whip curled with a 
stinging slash about Tarrant’s shoulders 
first and then about Jennifer’s. Tarrant 
winced under the cut of it, for. the nagaika 
will nearly eat through steel armor, but once 
again the blow did not even hurt Jennifer. 
They dragged their road-worn feet in the 
wake of the grisly shape which guided them. 
There were moments when its gait seemed to 
explode into leaps and capers. The whole 
affair added to its other horrors a fantastic 
death—the death which would be a sport 
to the killers and a mere bore to the satiated 
beholders. 

The Starostschik’s house proved to be a 
veritable palace. It had four rooms, with a 
brick-built stove in the middle which pro- 
truded a corner into each of them. The Star- 
ostschik himself was there to receive them, 
an old, white-bearded man with a forehead 
no wider than a ribbon under the shock of 
his hair, little eyes like those of a vicious pig 
and wide gray lips. In aspect he was 
merely brutal and stupid. Yet it seemed to 
Tarrant—Jennifer was past noticing de- 
tails—that as he stood there in the chief 
room of his four-roomed mansion to receive 
into his custody and to his tender mercies 
two helpless prisoners, his hardihood was a 
mask upon some alarm or nervousness. 

The Cossack had relinquished his horse 
to the care of the chimpanzee guide and 
had followed them in. 

“This way,” he said. He indicated a door 
on their right. They had to go. Their 
upper lips were still stiff, but both had had 
experience with doors in Moscow which 
opened for them with a great maneuvering 
of ponderous locks and closed behind them 
with a clang. They dreaded doors, those 
narrow frontiers between the life which is 
one’s own and that which is anybody’s. 
The Cossack pushed it open. 

“Go in,” he said. And lifting their faces 
a little as though there were a sky above 
them to look upon for the last time they 
walked in. The door closed behind them. 
They were alone together. 

Nightmare after nightmare; dream after 
dream; mirage after mirage. Neither had 
spoken to the other of it, but each had 
known ghastly nights of alternate waking 
and sleeping in the snow in the pigsty at 
Sodja, in a ruined cowshed at Tovalis, upon 


rotten hay where they had been bitten by 


(Continued from Page 17) 


rats, of the dinner menus they had cam- 
posed for themselves during the week in 
which they had lived upon a few turnips 
overlooked in a field. 

But this little room, their prison, had in 
it a decent bed, a table and two chairs. 
There was a candle alight and the room’s 
share of the stove gave it a muggy warmth. 
It wasn’t true, of course; it couldn’t be true, 
but there it was! 

“They’re playing with us,” said David 
Tarrant, but not aloud, for Jennifer was on 
the edge of collapse. He peeled the outer 
layer of her sheepskins from her and lifted 
her on to the bed. She lay at length, and 
once or twice she sighed, little luxurious 
sighs, as the stale still warmth of the room 
crept over her and through her. 

Presently, ‘‘Do you think they’ll give us 
anything to eat, Davy?” she said weakly 
from the bed. 

David Tarrant pondered; he was busy 
with his own outer sheepskins. 

“Don’t know,” he said. “This is a funny 
business altogether. Don’t like it myself.’ 
It was at that moment that the door opened 
behind him and there appeared the vile 
whiskered face of the old Starostschik him- 
self, bearing in his huge labor-deformed 
hands a bowl which steamed and smelled 
with maddening enticement. From it pro- 
truded the handles of two wooden ladles, 
and still there was upon him or within him 
that air of nervousness and embarrassment 
which Tarrant had already noticed. He 
grunted something obviously intended to 
be amiable and advanced and placed the 
bowl upon the table. He made a gesture 
toward the supine Jennifer as of invitation, 
said something further, of which only the 
word chi was distinguishable; chi means 
tea. Then he backed out and the door 
closed behind him. 

Jennifer rolled over slowly. 

“Davy,” she said, “I could eat some of 
that. No, not here on the bed. Get me into 
a chair, Davy, and we’ll dip with our spoons 
turn for turn. But drink fair, Betsy Prigg, 
whatever you do.” 

Tarrant tried to laugh, but there is in the 
courage of the weak a heartbreaking qual- 
ity. He lifted her in his arms and set her 
in her chair. He did not speak to her of that 
which troubled him. After that mob, avid 
for their blood, all that was happening was 
incomprehensible and full of menace. Pris- 
oners in Red Russia were not treated thus. 

“Tuck in then,” he said, as he sat him- 
self down opposite her, the great steaming 
bowl between them. He reached for his 
spoon. It was that nearly unspellable Rus- 
sian soup called “ schichi.” Normally it is 
cabbage soup, but the Starostschik was 
either a bad cook or a genius, since he had 
reénforced it with certain meat— probably 
goat—so that three ladlefuls were a meal 
for a strong man. 

“Davy,” said Jennifer, “you’ve got a 
new wife, ’cos I’m feeling another woman!” 

David Tarrant grunted. He, too, was 
feeling another man, but all his doubts re- 
mained. 

“Cannibals,” he said, “are reported to 
fatten their captives before they cook them, 
Jenny.” He looked up. “I haven’t kept 
anything from you so I’ll tell you now. This 
is the worst thing which has happened to 
us yet!”’ 

She looked up at him with eyes wide over 
the ladle lifted toward her lips. Then her 
face relaxed and she released a brief little 
tinkle of laughter. 

“Well, I hope they go on getting worse 
and worse, ’cos at that rate we shall get 
into Poland. And, Davy’’—she was sud- 
denly serious again—‘“‘don’t you see that 

we shall take with us just one grateful 
memory of Russia! If only of this bowl of 
soup and this warm room and that bed. 
Oh!” she waved her ladle, spraying drops 
abroad. “Tonight I shall sleep in a bed, in 
a bed, and damn the snow and damn the 
wolves and damn the skulking and the lying 
and the bribing. I can go on now. Isn’t it 


almost certain death? I’ll come fcr 


Novem 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY | 


wonderful how you can get 
strength and hope out of a boy 

“You always had ’em,” 
Tarrant. “You always had 
darling, even when all we had 
ache from eating those turnips 

She was about to answer, aj 
have been glad to hear that. 
there was a soft shine in her ey 4 
her dirty face, marked with thn 
uncontrollable tears. But aga | 
opened. This time it was the (, 
strode in, his spurs and the ya 
terments clinking. He was drei 
had first seen him, but there wa 
less, a change. The face that i 
upon their helplessness and 8 
which had been dire and dreadf,, 
merely placid. He nodded in» 
Tarrant and raised his hand ( 
salute to Jennifer. 

“Good evening,” he said, anh 
in English that was English ‘ 
quarters, but these are rough t; 
country and we do our poor be 
bringing you some tea presently 
meantime, thought you might| 
cigarettes.” 

So speaking, he dropped upol 
two packets of those cigarettes } 
merly one could purchase in : 
burg—alias Petrograd, alias Lj 
for twenty kopeks, but which nc 
over a million rubles apiece, _ 

“Tl stay a little time, if M 
permits, to drink a glass of tea wi y 
give you your instructions.” 

David Tarrant roused himsel yj 
effort with which a man in a 
force himself into wakefulness, 

“Tnstructions?” | 

The Cossack smiled. 

“Of course,” he said. 


out a single paper to show if youll 
and questioned, dragging a lady it 
sleeping in the snow, stealing fo ¢ 
ing it at ten times its value, whenot 
have come to us! You're nearly x 
is; and we’ve been hunting your 
in order to save you before D 
starved, frozen or captured.” 

David Tarrant continued to sta, 
Jennifer who brought illuminatic 

“You speak English wonderf} 
said. . | 

He smiled again. 5 | 

“But you see,” he said, “it’s nist 
derful, considering that I am aril 
man. Soldier of fortune, I’m ai 
here I am handling the Podzemlt 
aren’t wars enough to go round.’ 

She repeated the word. 

“Yes, the Podzemlya, the ung 
railway. From house to house, fr 
to village, and so at last to the Pot 
tier. No starving in the snow ora 
no arrests and inquiries; safe su | 
ing and nothing to pay. You'reh? 
of our stations now. The Starosls 
old servant of ours; we know enotl 
him to hang him a dozen times 0 

“So tomorrow night, after youn 
fed and rested, we’ll start again. | 
sleigh waiting for you out of sig 
village. You’ll be in Poland in abt 
days, and in London a week later 
where you want to go. Now, isn’t i 
ter than hobbling through the ! 


turned to Jennifer—‘‘I hope I dic 
you with the beastly thing. Thad) 
to make your capture look convin! 

“You didn’t hurt me a bit,” 4 
Jennifer. ‘‘You must hit harder ti 
night and I’ll scream for you.” 


There was once a real Podzemlya 
discovered and stamped out, but 
plenty of room for a new one. 
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vere i 1S need of COUTAVGE 
-~there our music goes! 


A destroyer shouldering through cross-seas on the 
North Atlantic. 
The Los Angeles bucking a northeaster. 

The crises that come unbidden into our homes. 
_ Inall these places and in thousands more where men 
and women have need of faith and hope and courage 
-—there the Victrola ranks with the essentials because 
each may choose the music that fits the need of the 
- moment. 


The Orthophonic Victrola 


| The adoption of the 

~ Orthophonic principle 
has produced a new kind 
and quality of music. 
Description is utterly in- 
adequate—the instru- 
ment must be heard— 
and your dealer is ready 
to demonstrate this new 
product to you. 


This model $150 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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These dainty little cakes 
with the toothsome taste 
of old-time molasses. 


Ho light and crispy they are, 
these delectable atoms of 
scrunchy sweetness—when Brer 
Rabbit Molasses goes into the cake 
mixture. There’s a fineness of texture, 
a smooth evenness of flavor, that can- 
not be duplicated with any other 
molasses. 


The true old-time molasses taste 
that seemed to have vanished with the 
days of “open-kettle” boiling, comes 
to you again in Brer Rabbit. All the 
succulent sweetness of the sugar cane 
itself. 


Pure and fragrant, Brer Rabbit is 
rich in the mineral salts that doctors 
say we need. The dainties you make 
with it are not only delicious—they’re 
good for you too! 


BRANDY SNAPS 


Sift together 1 cup flour, 34 cup sugar, 
1 tsp. ginger, }4 tsp. salt. Heat 14 cup 
Brer Rabbit to boiling point. Add % 
cup butter and (stirring constantly) the 
dry ingredients. Oil the bottom of a 
baking pan. Drop the mixture on it by 
4 tsps., 2 or 3 inches apart. Bake in 
slow oven to a medium brown. Cool 
slightly. Roll round a wooden spoon 
handle. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Two Grades: Gold 
Label, highest qual- 
ity light molasses 
for eating and 
fancy cooking. 


Green Label, dark- 
er, with a stronger 
flavor. 


Free: New Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Dept. 18, 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the new Brer Rabbit 
Recipe Booklet with 50 new recipes. 


THE SATURDAY. 


FISHING FOR FISH 


a book of flies is not welcome upon that 
land. Then, too, where one lone fisherman 
wielded his rod ten years ago, there are now 
hundreds. Out of which, perhaps, one in 
twenty is a trout fisherman while the other 
nineteen are merely persons who frighten 
the liver and lights out of the things they’re 
trying to catch, thus making the game a bit 
tougher all the way round. And when it 
comes to trout and trout fishing the rules on 
bullheads, carp, sunfish, gars, channel cats, 
buffalo fish and hickory shad don’t seem to 
apply. 

In the showman vernacular, the fellow 
who catches trout must know his groceries. 
Not only in the catching but where to 
do it. 

Not so long ago, Rollin Parvin—nick- 
named Buck back in the days when Charlie 
Van Loan did a Sunday page every week on 
a Denver newspaper—was making a trip of 
inspection through Colorado. Rolly is the 
state game and fish commissioner now; 
one of those persons who can find person- 
alities in fish, and evidences that they even 
possess brains. With which is combined an 
ardent desire to restore fishing to what it 
was back in the old days. In his travels he 
stopped for a moment to watch a group of 
men busily lashing a stream over in the 
Middle Park district, and saying things 
under their breath as they did so. Rolly 
drove innocently closer. 

“Catching anything?” he asked. 

“Not a catch,” was the reply. ‘No fish 
in this creek.” 

The commissioner of fish and game 
scratched his chin. 

“Now that’s queer. We’ve been putting 
a hundred thousand fish a year into this 
stream. Funny they’re not here. Trout 
fishermen, are you?”’ 

There came a confession that they knew 
more about bullheads than rainbow, having 
come from Missouri, where the bullhead 
blooms. Parvin got out of his machine and 
walked to the stream. 

“This water right here doesn’t seem to 
have much foliage around it, does it?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘No trees or bushes along the sides 
or anything of that kind. No hay on the 
ground to produce grasshoppers or mos- 
quitoes. Notice that? Well, now, let’s 
look at something else.”” He reached into 
the water and turned over a stone, scoured 
clean on every side. “If you were hungry 
where would you go, to an empty barn ortoa 
restaurant? Same way with a fish, brother. 
You'll find him where the food is. Now, if 
you’ll move down this stream about two 
miles you'll find conditions different, and 
if you don’t make a lot of noise or slop 
around in the water too much you'll catch 
a mess of fish.” 


A Fisherman and His Fly Book 


Which explains, perhaps, why there’s 
usually a rise to the fisherman’s fly in the 
shady nook beneath overhanging trees, or 
in the swirl of water just below a rapid flow 
of the stream, or in the riffles where a creek 
shelves off after slow drifting between high 
cut banks leading from a hay field. A thing 
that a trout fisherman rarely thinks about 
in the academic sense; he has known 
it for so long that he has forgotten he 
ever learned it. 

But then, a trout fisherman is a sort of 
queer duck anyway. All summer long 
he’ll carry a fly book that, from its tangle of 
leaders, flies, spinners, pieces of imitation 
gut and what not, resembles nothing in the 
world but what it is—an almost impossible 
puzzle. All season long, and then when 
winter comes he’ll straighten all that tangle 
out. Every fly must lie in place, every gut 
be moistened and straightened, every divi- 
sion of the book placed just so, with the 
Royal Coachman in this pocket, and the 
Yellow Bodied Gray Hackle in that one, 
and the Black Gnats and Blue Bottles and 
Special Red Ants all together because 
they’re lures of a general resemblance, with 
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the light-winged ones separated and, in 
fact, everything put up just so. He’ll test 
each fly to see if the feathers have become 
loosened, meanwhile dropping a few on the 
floor where the dog can nose them and be- 
come hooked, thereupon sashaying wildly 
out of the room, tearing up the rugs in his 
flight and knocking over a few pieces of 
furniture as he escapes capture, finally to be 
caught, relieved of his instrument of tor- 
ture and be poked out into the back yard 
there to yowl his displeasure until the sort- 
ing is finished. On the day of the big spring 
blizzard he’ll get out his boots and patch 
them and demand wildly to know what on 
earth has become of that pair of old pants 
that he’s been saving to wear in camp in 
case his regular ones should get wet. Where- 
upon the rest of the household informs him 
that she didn’t know they were any good 
and therefore gave them to the ashman, 
thus ruining another evening. When the 
March cold spell comes, with the tempera- 
ture dropping to zero, he’ll come home late 
to dinner with a stare in his eyes and a set 
expression to his lips and after a long time 
drag from his pocket the cause of it all—an 
envelope containing two dozen Wickham’s 
Fancy, a dozen Red Ibis and a general as- 
sortment of other flies that run mostly to 
bright colors and big wings and assorted 
hooks. Thus necessitating an entire renova- 
tion of his fly books which, of course, are 
packed carefully in mothballs in the bot- 
tom of the old trunk in the front room of the 
basement under the winter’s collection of 
magazines. 


Motors Come and Fish Go 


That night the lights burn late, while the 
Red Ibis is put into a regular position, the 
Wickham’s. Fancys go into their proper 
pocket with the Queen of Waters and Gold 
Ribbed Hare’s Ears—the man who names 
trout flies is evidently the same one who 
christens Pullman cars—the Shoemakers, 
Grizzly Kings, March Browns and all 
the rest of them are gently laid just so and 
just where they should be, and then 

On the first day of fly fishing he hies him- 
self forth, makes a wild stab into his book 
for a fly that should be in the second pocket 
but is in the fourth, changes his mind, 
puts that one back and goes after an- 
other, changes his mind once more, takes 
out an assortment, hooks them at vari- 
ous places in his cap or in his hat band, 
musses up his book some more and then 
with the disarrangement of the fly book 
at last complete—a disarrangement which 
will continue with increasing entangle- 
ments as the season goes on—he settles 
down to his two favorite flies which he has 
used continuously for the last ten years. 
While the remainder of an assortment of 
trout lures, ranging in number from a few 
hundred to more than a thousand and in 
value to the three-figure mark, continue to 
hold their enticements unrevealed until the 
winter rolls around again and the straight- 
ening out process once more is resumed, 
while the dog again gets his nose full of fish- 
hooks and the trout fiend holds each fly 
one by one before him, admiring it and bor- 
ing his wife with dissertations on what a 
wonderful bait it ought to be. From which 
it might again be inferred that the trout 
fisherman is a rare bird. But with it all, he 
knows his business. He must—to catch 
trout. 

Especially in these days when trout fish- 
ing isn’t whatit used tobe. Not that the fish 
aren’t being put into the streams—the 
government figures alone show that in the 
main tourist portion of the Rocky Moun- 
tains more than forty-five million trout 
have been placed in the streams by the Fed- 
eral fish hatcheries alone in the past ten 
years. But for every real trout fisherman of 
ten years ago there are now a dozen who 
have learned the art. And for every dozen 
who can fish there are a hundred who scare 
’em. Added to which are the roads—and 


‘caught, huskier, heavier and ¢ 


the motor car. And today, wh 
car is, the trout—isn’t. _ 
Last summer, for instance 
kervis, my pack companion, | 
horse wrangler, and myself he 
our pack outfit into a dist 
hadn’t intended to go. A be: 
the cause of it all, flooding a] 
tween two gulches and taking 
trail which until this time ha 
and well defined, but which : 
sudden, disappeared into a may 
stretches of still water, reed 
grass and more beaver dams, 
we had finished our cireling 
scrambles through timber, de 
deadfalls and bogs in our eff 
the trail once more, we 
tirely different one, leadin 
creek opposite that which w 
lowing and into a country ] 
except by cattle and shee Dal 
and we camped—to study 
were and how to get out of { 
studied we fished. 
With the result that, all 
decided that we weren’t so anx 
where we were after all. Ity 
be true. Native trout, far 
ever had seen before in such | 
lunged and plunged and dog 
like rainbows in response to. 
Charlie, our wrangler, even 
his spurs with their three-i 
two-inch rowels—so grea 
of him to get at the sti 
against his beloved boot a 
he never would have thought of 
otherwise. It was that bre 
known as a fisherman’s pa 
meled, unspoiled } 
And spoiled for that simple! 
of the second day found me 
bank, back turned to the wa 
over my shoulder—just to s 
big enough fools to let me 
way. They were. 
Fifteen minutes later foun 
rod stretched in the grass, m} 
back and my hat over myf 
the sun. The sound of step: 
the hat. 
“Lo, Jack,” I said. “Qu 


Too Many Trout for 


“Quit?” he asked. “TI qui) 
ago. What’s the use? I tried 
’em, and that was butchery so} 
Then I tried flies and that was 
Then I put on flies that were bi: 
scare ’em to death and they toc 
the same. Finally I broke off tht 
it wasn’t much difference—the 
it sank the hook anyway.” 
looked toward camp. ‘“‘Let’sé 
here!” 

We got, saying farewell to | 
fishing spot that one finds buts! 
days, meanwhile chalking dowr! 
that at some future date we m) 
Onward along the sidehills, 3 
pack string as one will do, a 
one to another about the spor 
and then | 

Halted suddenly, agape with! 
edge that we hadn’t been in fil 
tory at all. At least in comin 
lay before us. The upward | 
stream, flattened in innumer@ 
dams, lay to one side of us, and # 
of those dams, disturbed by the | 
train and our shouting, wer‘ 
riffles as thousands of fish ran f' 
deeper water—not figurative th 
literal ones—until the moveme 
bodies in the shallow water 
face like the movement of a su 
Fish that were bigger than th? 


fold more numerous. As we rod 
continued to shout—just so tha 
thrill in the watching of th 
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re than thirty-five years, United States As a result of this exact and painstaking experi- 
its have tested every new principle and mental work, the entire line of Capitol Boilers and 
jment in the science of heating. Working United States Radiators is superbly modern. No 
> best of laboratory equipment, they have heating plants can offer greater economies or more 
sigly sought ways and means to extract convincing records of reliability. Any architect or 
leat energy from fuel and increase the heating contractor will be glad to confirm these 
t efficiency of United States products. statements from his own experience. 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 


| UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 
| General Offices, Detroit.Michigan 


Capitol Boilers 


BRANCH AND SALES OFFICES 
Boston ~ Springfield, Mass. ~ Portland, Me. ~ Providence, R. 1. ~ Troy, N. ¥. ~ *New York ~ Brooklyn ~ Harrison, N.J. ~ Philadelphia ~ Baltimore ~ *Buffalo 
*Pittsburgh ~ Cleveland ~ New Haven ~ Columbus ~ Cincinnati ~ Detroit ~ Chicago (No. Side) ~ Chicago (So. Side) ~ Milwaukee ~ Indianapolis ~ Louisville 
St. Paul ~ St. Louis ~ Kansas City ~ Des Moines ~ Omaha ~ Denver ~ Seattle ~ Portland, Ore. | *Warehouse stocks carried at all points except those indicated by star. 
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The artistic 
stand lamp:— 
} With a base plate 

that screws out to 

clamp anywhere. 


i Withaslottohangby. 


With a ball joint anda 
movable shade to adjust 


light in any direction. 


\ 


=~ Primp 
with confidence!- 


by a BUSS Light. 


What is the final effect of those last 
dainty touches before your mirror? You 
want to know—for confidence in your 
“appearance” is half the pleasure of an 
evening and you can’t trust a shadow 
to tell you the truth. 


How safe and sure you can be with a 
BUSS Light clamped on your mirror and 
adjusted to light up every feature of your 
face—banish every deceiving shadow. 


You can’t get a better beauty specialist 
in the world than a BUSS Light. 


And think how you can use it other- 
wise! To make every detail of sewing 
clear and easy on your eyes—to attach to 
the chair or bed for real reading luxury. 
Or to use for the card table, the piano or 
book-case—for working in the kitchen, 
or for taking about with you to light up 
any dark place. 

Buss Light is made in beautiful decora- 
ted Ivory or genuine statuary Bronze—it 
makes a charming artistic stand lamp, too. 

When you see Buss Lights, you’ll be 
amazed at the low prices asked for such 
values. Ask at anystore that handles lights. 


Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 


$ Plain Brass or 
a Bronze finish. 
Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and 
combination plug. 
(Bulbs not included.) 


Decorated s 

Ivory or Bronze. 3 
If you can’t find Buss 
Lights nearby, order 
from us; send money 
, and specify finish. 


— 


BUSS 


Handiest Light 


in the World 


DECORATED 
BRONZE MODEL 
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of water, and almost unbelievable evi- 
dences of trout population. More and more 
numerous—then the downward gradua- 
tion. They were getting less numerous 
now, less and less with every beaver dam; 
finally there came the time when we rode 
down from the trail and scanned the water 
without ever an evidence of a trout. Then 
Jack pointed. Over the brow of the hill we 
saw the top of a motor car, and when we 
reached that brow a road which stretched 
through the timber, revealing the smoke 
of a half dozen camp fires. 

“There’s your answer,’”’ said Jack. 

For the man in the motor car is his own 
worst enemy in these days of energetic 
trout fishing. In the first place his influx 
came in such heavy numbers that, almost 
before anyone was aware of the fact, he had 
depleted the streams to such an extent that 
trout fishing in the easily accessible places 
had become almost a bygone possibility, 
and fish-hatchery men were sitting up 
nights in an effort to learn what had hap- 
pened to their enticements for the summer 
vacationists. With the result that systems 
in vogue for years underwent the necessity 
of change and the stocking of streams took 
on a new form. 


The Mystery About Trout 


In that connection, there’s a little mys- 
tery about trout. Back in the states of 
sluggish water, a stream that deserves cat- 
fish will have catfish in it and so on through- 
out the list. But out in the Rockies simply 
because a stream or lake is good for trout is 
no sign that trout will be present—unless 
someone has put them there. Last sum- 
mer, for instance, I covered some hundred 
and twenty miles of what is known as the 
Flat Top region of the White River Na- 
tional Forest in my peregrinations with a 
pack outfit. But before I entered the terri- 
tory I stopped at a fish hatchery and asked 
which lakes had trout in them—and which 
didn’t. In other words, which had been 
stocked by the Government or the state. 


| Up in Wyoming, for instance, there is a 


stream, the North Platte, that is famous for 
its rainbow trout. They seem to grow big- 
ger there than in other rivers. And 
meaner. One of ’em at dusk one night hit 
my fly in a fashion that made me give 
thanks all the way back to camp that there 
hadn’t been a connection. For it was late 
and the footing was uncertain and I was 
already standing in water that licked the 
top of my boots and then 

Just when one of my fishing companions 
called to me from the bank and I turned in 
the middle of a cast, allowing my wrist to 
relax and the rod to lie in a foolish position 
in my hand, that fish hit. When the twist 
and the instinctive recoil of striking him 
was over, I had a sprained thumb, one wet 
leg where I’d gone in over my boot top, and 
a rapidly swelling eye resultant from the 
fact that the strike had missed and I, off 
balance and generally mussed up, had 
pushed that eye directly in the path of a 
returning fly with a hook on it. As to the 
fish, maybe it was an underwater cow or a 
fresh-water whale or something else of the 
kind. Anyway, they say there are rainbow 
in the big waters of that river that weigh 
more than ten pounds. I believe it now. 
Yet a quarter of a century or so ago 

“Tell you how it was,” said John Kuy- 
kendall, who went to that country in the 
early eighties. “‘We had our ranch right 
near Saratoga, on the North Platte, and I 
was always remarking to another fellow 
who had a ranch near by that I’d never 
seen such tremendous suckers anywhere as 
there were in that river. And thick too. 
But there wasn’t anything else, and one 
day we got to talking about it more than 
usual. ‘Know what?’ he said. ‘I believe 
trout would live in this stream.’ ‘Then why 
aren’t they here?’ I asked him, and he said 
they weren’t there because they’d never 
been put in. 

“Now trout are funny that way. Back 
in the old days, when I first came out to 
this Western country—it was in 1866, when 
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I was just a boy—there were plenty of 
trout, it’s true. But they weren’t every- 
where like they are today. You'd strike 
one stream that was just full of trout. Then 
you'd strike another that didn’t have any 
trout in it at all. As for a lot of the high 
lakes—forming the headwaters of streams 
and such—once in a while when the flow 
was gradual and the trout could get up 
there, they’d be in them. But if a lake 
sheered off into heavy falls you wouldn’t 
find a trout. All that’s been artificial prop- 
agation. As for the North Platte, I don’t 
know what might have been there back in 
Indian days, but there were only suckers 
when that ranchman and myself talked it 
over. Well, the more we talked, the more 
we wondered. Then we sent for some trout 
fry, put them in the river and forgot all 
about it. Five years or so later, I was down 
at Emigrant’s Crossing—where the old 
California Trail fords the North Platte and 
where the graves on the hill still give their 
mute evidence of what times were like in 
those days—and somebody mentioned the 
fact that there were trout in the stream. 
So we went to fishing. And there they 
were—big fellows; the ones that I’d put in 
there and forgotten!” 

And as it was with the North Platte so it 
was with many other streams throughout 
the Rockies. But that time of first propa- 
gation was long ago, with the result that 
the advent of the automobile found trout 
almost everywhere that could be reached 
with a wagon from the state and govern- 
ment fish hatcheries, or even struggling 
pack horses with a milk can tied on each 
side and each milk can alive with finny fry 
going to a new home. A rather vivid mem- 
ory of boyhood, in fact, is that of an excur- 
sion along a scenic railroad now defunct, 
and the picture of a man standing on the 
rear platform of a passenger coach as the 
train stopped for water and from there 
casting into a stream beside the track— 
and catching a trout! Then came the au- 
tomobile. Followed by roads, roads—and 
more roads! 

In fact, there are times when one wonders 
if mountain roads are not becoming a bit of 
a menace instead of the wonderful aids to 
Nature which they once were supposed to 
be. Roads to this mountain and to that 
lake, to hitherto unmolested portions of 
natural grandeur, to havens of game and 
natural fortresses that a destructive army 
may penetrate—for the automobile and the 
automobilist often seem to go hand in hand 
as regards a spirit of destruction. Roads 
that drive the game a bit farther back, that 
open one more district which, in its beauty 
and its sequestered preserves, has warranted 
the trouble of fitting oneself out with a pack 
train; or at least a saddle horse with a bed- 
ding roll tied on behind, and paying a price 
of effort for the pleasures it offers. But the 
roads go through and the signs go up and 
the beauty somehow seems tarnished. 


The Much Maligned Beaver 


Roads, for instance, that reach into sup- 
ply bases for fish, such as the beaver dams. 
And in the mountains it is the prevalence 
or absence of beavers and beaver dams 
which spells the presence or absence of fish. 
They are the retaining and the breeding 
ponds of Nature. The stream which pos- 
sesses them in comparative seclusion need 
cause but little worry regarding its supply 
of fish. 


A queer beast that beaver—as maligned: 


and lied against in all directions of the 
compass as any animal that exists. To 
those who are ultra enthusiastic, he be- 
comes some sort of fanciful beast, capable 
of the most weird things, and with a brain 
that is too good for an animal. Nor does 
this imagery come from those who have 
gained their knowledge from Nature-faking 
books; it often emanates from persons who 
have lived close to them and because of 
their closeness have simply taken things for 
granted. 

“Funny, ain’t it, how they’ll do?” asked 
an old prospector last summer—a_ pros- 
pector with his cabin beside a beaver dam. 
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“Now, for instance, how they’ 
make a tree fall any way they 
And then cut it up and suck a] 
of it so they can sink them logs 
Yes, sir, beavers sure is inhy 
They’d be fine if they didn’t 
They sure are destructive tha 
never see beaver where there aj 

Which sounds possible. By 
some faults about it. Just fj 
Government observers who an 
correct will tell you that a be; 
fall trees any way he wants ther 
that the reason a beaver-felled 
falls toward the water is oceasj 
fact that the tree growing nea 
lake usually leans toward tha 
for pulling the air out of log 
good, but, personally, I’ve n 
beaver with a vacuum attac 
fact, a beaver is a bit overestim; 
particulars. He’s an excelle 
when it comes to damming st 
knows how to turn water to a 
tent and to put an obstacle aerc 
that might give even a human. 
thought. He knows how to bui 
so that the water will rise toac 
within it and no higher, to plast 
a way as to form a barric 
weather and a certain protect 
coyotes and bobcats, who do | 
beaver meat when it’s in the m 
friendly, easily tamed, energet}| 
of a clown. Up at a lake inwi 
terested and which we keep 
supplied with beaver, I’ve alw 
that there is a great deal moreo 
about and slapping of tails whe 
membership is there and the bo; 
use than when there is merely aj 
man roaming about the surf 
Edith. And beaver are usually 
are fish, not because the fish 
them there but because the o 
been true. As for eating them- 


One of the Famil 


Fish are fools, that’s true. 
right kind of fisherman and 
sort of lure and they’ll keep rig]| 
until the last biter is gone. But! 
hang around something that | 
taught them to be dangerous. 
mer in the cafion of the Cebo 
upon a log in a beaver dam. | 
ning—evening in the high co 
the sun dropping suddenly — 
ragged edge of the Continental , 
by its radiation, throwing it 
sunset into the east instead o 
Evening, with just enough of ac 
ing past that old log to make. 
and proper spot to appeal to a 
and with an old beaver, lying 0 
the brush as if sulking, watchin 
move as I cast and retrieved, re 
cast, like some querulous old m 
ing when in thunder I was goin 
and let him go to work. So, jus 
changed my direction of castin| 
my fly directly toward my obser’ 
striking the water within two! 
A surge, a swirl and a native 
rise—not a small, foolish one bt 
low, to be battled to the creel 01 
struggle of landing him without 
case might be, while old man 
mained stolid, merely waiting un 
over and he could have his b 
again. Not once did it happen, 
of times—he happened to be 
which trout had selected, too, at 
merely regarded him as one of 
A thing which fish don’t do whe 
natural enemy about. | 

As was evidenced the next | 
same place. I cast again wh 
caught the trout of an evening be 
out result. Then a slow squirm 
my eye. A snake of the gat! 
came out of the water, spread hi 
some dead willows and sunne 
Snakes eat fish when they can 

But the beaver won’t. Instea 
retaining ponds where the 

(Continued on Page 14 


jjinued from Page 124) 
sh hatcheries send their pack 
ning along uncertain trails or 
Hr own path through seemingly 
|. tangles of bog and willows 
¢—to plant their fish that they 
‘hd — 
road goes through. With con- 
’ motor cars halting in their 
ith fish to be caught by any 
1, and of any size at all as long 
yarden doesn’t come along to 
ith short sports of the nearest 
telephoning to the warden’s 
taey may learn if he is in town, 
that he will not be in their vi- 
themselves forth with nets and 
lasily concealed in an automo- 
e the spawners as they spread 
» he sand beds for their annual 
For the mountains have their 
just as well as other com- 
hat kind of fellow, incidentally, 
‘the ease of a motor car. With 
it another supply base of fishing 
les and the next season there’sa 
she catches in the waters below. 


) Fifteen Years Ago 


wander back to the troubles of 
vould supply a tourist country 
‘e new road and the automobile 
i many adjustments. In the 
‘hey, quite paradoxically, have 
2 fishing areas instead of in- 
sm. True, they have reached 
aned new districts. But those 
‘not remain open long. With 
1) hrough of the road there almost 
follows someone who sees a 
it, builds a house and has for 
ach. And with the first fence up 


[NTING OR FISHING ON 
‘HESE PREMISES 


\ESPASSING ALLOWED 
‘IN WILL BE PROSECUTED 
iS MEANS YOU! 


21an who has seen other days of 
_ of outings, those signs cause 
ngs. But they do it in the same 
\the various warning signs of 
ice and state protective associa- 
ider—rage at the persons who 
necessary. True it is, of course, 
1 are persons who thrive upon a 
(tiation of the rights allowed 
1 the no-trespassing laws, such 
} hotels which sell rights to fish- 
ch other persons have been taxed 
¢ those resorts themselves do not 
lee to every tenant. True, too, 
of these signs are a step beyond 
laries, for the simple reason that 
| fishing that a rancher can pre- 
(he trespassing. Given an airship 
a. for hovering over the 
t not touching it and one could 
);ashe pleased. But the signs are 
the same—and in increasing 
». Once last summer my outfit 
‘two solid days along a stream; 
with the fishing itch breaking 
ry portion of their bodies. But 
fatch could we give to alleviate 
€ag. The fences ran in solid lines. 
i) equally unrelieved array were 
), one after another, sending forth 
1 otonous warning. Jack turned 
| his saddle. 
‘remember the time when you 
< through any of these fences and 
\\: of fish,”’ he said sadly, ‘‘ without 
arson bothering you. Seems a 
n't it? But I guess by the time 
had his fences knocked down two 
and his meadow trampled to 
ad his stock turned out from hav- 
eft open and maybe a cow or two 
ome nut with a twenty-two rifle, 
‘little sore. It wasn’t like that in 
' lys.”” 
Te those “old days” so long ago. 
in fact, would cover it—then 
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it was that we would all hit out from Denver 
with the beginning of the fishing season, 
moving where the spirit prompted us, and 
at our destination hire a wagon and a team 
at the nearest livery barn. 

“Guess we'll stop at Frenchy’s first,” we 
would say, and when we reached the ranch 
there would be Frenchy standing by the 
gate, with his wife grinning from the door- 
way and the children hanging goggle-eyed 
to the palings, while the ranch dogs, excited 
by visitors, would bark and howl and get 
into a fight among themselves just to en- 
liven proceedings. The lights would burn 
late that night in Frenchy’s house, while 
Mrs. Frenchy heard what they were wear- 
ing in the city and wished some of those big 
shows could get out into the country some- 
time; and Frenchy heard the last word 
from the stockyards and asked innumerable 
questions regarding the future of the cattle 
industry, and if we thought hay was going 
to be much higher, or when the railroad 
was going to reduce its rates to a point that 
would pay a fellow to ship on to Omaha, if 
he couldn’t get the right kind of market 
in Denver. A big day for Frenchy in those 
times when a fishing party went through, 
and he was right glad to see them. But 
things have changed. 

For one thing, Frenchy gets into town 
more often than he once did. The roads 
which have brought to his door floods of 
persons with fishing rods in their hands to 
make his life miserable as he tries to do his 
haying and at the same time keep them out 
of his meadow, have at least brought the 
city, with its advantages, closer. 

Radio aerials are quite common things 
on ranches; Frenchy knows the market 
now the minute it happens, as Mrs. Frenchy 
knows the styles—if she has time enough, 
in the daily maze of cooking, washing 
dishes, churning butter, getting the kids 
dressed and off for school, feeding the chick- 
ens and perhaps taking a turn on the seat 
of the bull rake when hay hands are short, 
to care about that sort of thing. The old 
spirit of communion is gone, simply because 
it has become too numerous; instead of a 
few fellows stopping by now and then in a 
ramshackle surrey, there are cars from 
Indiana, from Texas, from Alabama and 
every other state in the Union, accompanied 

by a generous portion from the old home 
state, and a request becomes monotonous 
when it’s repeated for the thousandth time. 


Putting Fish in Their Place 


So, though Frenchy may not have time 
to wet a line a dozen times in a summer, 
neither has he time to run a nonpaying 
fishing resort, with the result that his sign 
goes up beside the others and another 
stretch of stream is eliminated. Thus the 
area is being cut down. It is seldom that 
one finds a spot now at which he may cast 
a line, other than that of public domain or a 
cafion stretch beside a roadway. While the 
methods of attempting to keep those spots 
supplied become yearly more energetic. 

Different methods, incidentally, from the 
old days of more leisurely attacks upon the 
trout population. Then a fish hatchery, 
state or Federal, had a comparatively easy 
task. The hatchery men simply gathered 
the spawn, put it in the racks, kept the 
water at a proper temperature, hatched the 
eggs, allowed the fish to grow until they 
became about an inch long and to a point 
of progression known as the “fry stage,” 
whereupon they loaded them in cans, 
moved them out, dumped them in a creek 
or lake and called it a day. Whereupon the 
big fish came along and ate them, the rise 
of flood waters scoured out their home and 
battered them to death, or starved them 
by moving away their food supply; the 
result of it all being that about 5 per cent 
of those fry stood the gaff and grew up to be 
he-men fish themselves, worthy of eating 
other fish, or biting at grasshoppers and 

artificial flies as they moved onward to 
the frying pan, thus fulfilling their purpose 
in life. But for the demand that 5 per cent 
was enough. Today it isn’t, and the propo- 
sition of putting fish where they ought to 
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be has become a much more laborious 
process. 

Because the trout—in hard-fished coun- 
tries, at least—doesn’t leave the dear old 
hatchery home any more when he has come 
to the surface of the water in the hatching 
trays and ceased to live on that portion of 
the egg which has clung to him. He waits 
for bigger and better things. First of all, for 
instance, with thermometers testing the 
water to insure a like temperature, he’s 
transferred by careful methods to a retain- 
ing pond where his life is what he makes it 
and meals are the least of his worries. In 
fact, there even arrives the time when he 
comes to know that the sound of a hand 
pounding on tin means the dinner bell, 
whereupon he rises to the surface and with 
a hundred thousand or so of his comrades 
moves over to that side of the pond where 
stands a hatchery man with the noonday 
meal consisting of cooked and pulverized 
liver, or ground oatmeal, or various other 
ingredients which, when tossed upon the 
water, represent larrupin’ good truck to a 
growing young trout. So he eats and eats, 
not knowing what it’s all about, until he 
is about two inches long, at which time he’s 
deemed worthy to go forth on his own. 


From Fry to Frying Pan 


A two-inch trout can swim like a streak. 
More than that, he can fork his own food— 
I’ve even seen trout minnows strike with 
almost incredible swiftness and viciousness 
at a spinner far larger than they—and, 
above all, he can, as a general rule, keep 
out of the way of larger fish of his own 
breed which take right readily to their 
children as a fattening food. So, when the 
flood waters are gone, he is transported to 
his new home, where 85 per cent of his 
number will thrive and grow and fatten, 
and in his childish innocence care but little 
for the interruptions by fisherman after 
fisherman until he reaches an age where he 
should be a delectable thing for a frying 
pan. Then he becomes eccentric, objects 
to constant visitations, and finally one day 
moves on out to other portions of a stream 
where there’s less noise and confusion, so 
that the unfished portions of the stream 
become more heavily populated and the 
heavily fished portions become more fish- 
less. Thus the ball revolves and things for 
the casual visitor are not so good. 

Therefore, the man who knows trout, 

and who follows trout fishing with that 
staring eye and obsessed manner which only 
a true trout fisherman can know, does one 
of three things in these days. And doesn’t do 
several—one of which is that of hugging the 
automobile camps. For even though trout 
may be there, right in the stream, and will- 
ing and ready to be caught under the proper 
conditions, even a fish has his privileges. 
One of which is to stand for just so much 
noise, so much wading, so much whipping 
of a stream, and then hie himself to the 
deepest hole and there sulk until conditions 
become different. I know, for instance, a 
hotel keeper in Estes Park, who doesn’t 
even take his rod out of its case from the 
time his hotel opens in June until it closes 
in near October. Then, when the roads are 
empty, and the innumerable horse trails 
have ceased to bear the beaten appearance 
of bridle paths, he walks a hundred and 
fifty yards in front of his hotel and within 
hailing distance of town catches all the fish 
that he or anybody else could desire. But 
he is one of those rare individuals who know 
how to wait. There are not many trout 
fishermen who can do it. 

Therefore, the anxious enthusiast turns 
to a choice of the remaining possible 
things—that of owning his own fishing, of 
becoming the boon companion of a ranch- 
man who invites him over or of hitting 
forth into the so-far unhighwayed wilds 
and going where the fishing really is and 
where he can get at it without rubbing el- 
bows against anglers on either side. Prin- 
cipally he owns it. 

A condition which is becoming more and | 
more the thing in the tourist Rockies. A 
lake high in the hills, with nothing more | 
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than a trail to it, and no more purpose in 
life than to take the seepage of the drifts 
about it and store them for the irrigation 
company which has leased it far in the past, 
becomes suddenly the object of much in- 
terest. Far below a grading outfit takes up 
its position and begins the building of a 
road, heavily fenced, and well sprinkled 
with announcements that there must be no 
trespassing beyond this point. Carpenters 
move upward with pack trains and begin 
the building of log cabins. Ditch men start 
above the lake in the digging of retaining 
ponds—for when one owns one’s fishing one 
must furnish the fish, purchasing them if 
possible from the oversupply of the state 
or Government, or buying them from 
private hatcheries—rules are made, mem- 
berships watched as carefully as though 
this were some exclusive society, and when 
it is all done another group of fish enthusi- 
asts sigh with the knowledge that their 
trout worries are over. It’s expensive, 
that’s true, but it is becoming more and 
more popular in spite of its costliness. 
Within ten miles of my mountain home is 
such a club—and I might as well confess 
that I belong to it—where the investment 
in boats, retaining ponds, the lake itself, 
cottages, electric-light plants, land and 
various other essentials is close to $50,000. 


A Blind Rainbow 


Nor is that an unusual case. Fourteen 
miles in the opposite direction is another 
lake where men spend money for their fish. 


| And off to the right is another, and over the 


hill in the direction of Georgetown are still 
more. 

Trout still grow big on the trail. There’s. 
still the thrill of discovery when one has left 
the automobile road and followed some dim 
line through the forest to a stream or lake, 
unnamed except upon the maps, uncharted 
as to its fishing holes, untouched by line 
and fly, except those of like explorers. 
There’s still the knowledge that, maybe, 
down there in the riffle—if it’s the season 
for ’em to lie in the riffles—or loafing in the 
back swirls, there may be a four or five 
pounder, longing for the sight of a rightly 


| placed Royal Coachman. And the besi of 


it is, when one has trailed with a pack out- 


_ fit far from the automobile road those 


happy things usually come true. 

To say nothing of fish adventures. Such 
as the time when, having dropped down 
over snowdrifts and almost impossible rock 
slides, my outfit last summer came to a 
tremendous lake on the Rabbit Ear Range, 
and paused while my pinto debated before 
deciding to ford the inlet. Then a call from 
behind us, from Lee and Will Keller, boy 
companions of the Steamboat country, 
joining us from another lake: 

“Go on, Spot; it ain’t quicksand.” 

But Spot, my pinto, still hesitated, and I 
dismounted to poke a foot in the sand for 
the sake of assurance—suddenly to halt. 

“Gosh, Jack!” I gasped. ‘‘Look at that 
whopper!” 

Not five feet away, hugging the bank of 
the inlet current, was a rainbow trout 
nearly two feet long, merely lying there 
and apparently taking life as he found it. 
Charlie, the horse wrangler, goggled his 
eyes. 

“Gosh, ain’t he tame?” he asked. “Bet 
I could catch him.” 

Which was quite an assertion, inasmuch 
as Charlie was hardly a demon with a fly. 
Jack and I promptly applied the squelching 
process. If that fish was foolish enough to 
stay in that stream after ten horses had 
plunged through it, we’d do the catching. 
So, after camp was made, Jack Nankervis 
and myself, with our rods and our flies and 
our knowledge, hied us to the inlet. The 
fish was still present. 

“Certainly is a tame old baby,” said 
Jack, and cast magnificently. But his 
fishship didn’t bite. He didn’t even give 
Jack the satisfaction of noticing the fact 
that an effort was being made to catch him. 
Jack rubbed his chin and cast again. And 


_ again and again. Then came my turn with 


| no better result. 
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Jack gaped. ‘Now, what do you sup- 
pose?”’ he asked. ‘He ain’t spawning. 
That’s a rainbow, and the rainbows fin- 
ished spawning a month ago. Besides, they 
ain’t strong on spawning in inlets anyway. 
Let’s try a spinner.” 

We did. We dragged it in front of his 
nose. We slapped it all around him. With- 
out result; the fish didn’t even budge. At 
last, a bit amazed and more chagrined, we 
gave it up and moved onward to newer 
fields, leaving the occupant of the little 
stream in full possession. But not for long. 
Soon yells and shouts came from the inlet. 
Wild scramblings on the part of the Keller 
boys, a tremendous bending of a borrowed 
rod as Charlie threw his shoulders into ac- 
tion, yanked a two-foot fish in a wide circle 
over his head, dropped the rod, leaped 
frantically a couple of times and then surged 
madly toward the capture. When Jack and 
I reached camp he had his prize in a dish 
pan, while, with goggled eyes and wild ges- 
ticulations, he told the story. 

“Snagged him,” he announced, “with a 
spinner hook. Missed him two or three 
times, and he’d move away, up into faster 
water where I couldn’t see him good. So 
finally the kids here got sticks and herded 
him down every time he’d run away, and 
finally I got the ole hook right under him 
and let him have it.” 

“Wonder you didn’t break the rod 
yanking him like you did,” said Jack, then 
paused in wonderment. For the fish was 
two feet long and an inch thick. With all 
his length, he could be spanned by a circling 
of the fingers. Jack picked him up and 
pointed. Upon each eye was a white circle; 
an unhealed hole in the roof of his mouth 
showed where the hook of some other fisher- 
man, when this elongated thing was a 
leaping six or seven pounds of fish fierce- 
ness, had penetrated, destroying the optic 
nerve. A blind rainbow, starving, yet 
making his fight for life in the current where 
perchance some food might drift—one 
learns many things after the catch is in the 
basket. 


Teaching Charlie to Fish 


Among those things is a spirit of wonder- 
ment about all the fine points of trout teas- 
ing that one has learned and followed and 
harped upon. For when one steps away, 
out upon the trail where conditions remain 
as they were back in the days when Indian 
maidens could spear fish—at least the pic- 
tures always show them doing it—and 
where humans are scarce, surprising things 
happen sometimes, and always to the fel- 
low who knows as much about fishing as— 
well, it wouldn’t be kind to speak that way 
about a good boy like Charlie. 

Except that he really couldn’t cast a fly. 
That is, to the requirements of Jack and 
myself. And he would insist, when he did 
get a strike, on seizing the five-ounce rod 
that he’d borrowed from me and making a 
baseball bat out of it as he strove to swing 
his catch out upon the bank with one fell 
swoop, instead of playing it to shore. And 
a lot of other things which forced us to 
break it to him as gently as possible that he 
couldn’t hope to catch big fish by using 
such methods, that a man who wanted 
really to be a big-fish fisherman should use 
caution and finesse and lay his fly upon the 
water in a natural fashion. Fishing, we 
told him, was the creation of an illusion. 
The fish did not bite because he wanted to 
do somebody a favor. He bit because he 
was hungry, and being hungry he was 
watching the top of the water for possible 
food. 

Now, if one attempts to create that illu- 
sion of real food with something that 
upon close scrutiny does not resemble food, 
one must use every precaution. One must 
have a riffle, for instance, owing to the fact 
that the water, in being ruffled by a slight 
wind, breaks the line of vision, thus causing 
the fish to believe that the bait is something 

which it isn’t. And a lot more things of a 
like nature, to which Charlie goggled his 
eyes, put his hands in his hip pockets, then 
in his side pockets, then at his collar band, 


tive and held it up. It was my 
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jingled his spurs—Charlie alw 
lot better with his spurs 

nounced that he guessed he’ 
right, and that he’d “shore do} 
est.”’ Following which, fille; 


best to help a fellow out, Jacky 
opposite sides of the lake and 
selves to the serious matter of es 

The right kind of riffle Ww) 
Before me was a little sand ba- 
that a rainbow likes to feed 0} 
wind is stirring up the sand jus: 
create the semblance of a foar 
farther and farther—meanwh 
that Charlie —— 

Zowie-e-e-e! H 

Hot baby! One of those th! 
fellow dreams about. Big as 
building and tougher’n tripe 
of the water in a series of I 
my heart in eight directions 
ing to deep water while the 
national anthem and com 
as swiftly. Again a leap and: 
that, and then —— 


of a leader that I’d figured 
after the next cast, seeing tha: 
to get a little weak. 


The Caster and the Ca 


Oh, well, that’s the way it g 
I’d seen in a thousand mile 
So, now that the horse wa 
wordless, still a bit gummy ab 
I sat down and locked the ban 
my leader. Then cast again 
knowing full well that I didn’t! 
of catching him. For a full k 
standing there casting, going 
motions. He might come bz 
knew he wouldn’t. And of cor 
So I moved on up the lak 
struck, but they were just fis 
leaped and danced on the end 
and performed curlicues in tk 
attached to a fly. I landed t 
torily—‘‘horsed ’em in,’’ to 1 
and went wearily on. At las 
turn and put a hand to my ea 
was happening downshore, 
vociferous. 

It was Charlie. Yelling, s¢ 
fact, as with both hands on tk 
rod he swung it into impossil! 
yanked it this way and that with! 
and then, with a leap of retreat 
ened it and with the pull full up 
ran as fast as his legs would ear, 
back upon the bar. Something | 
I could see it even from that 
Something which Charlie chased! 
a moment then captured by + 
expedient of tripping on his gen] 
ing with his prey beneath him] 
reached him he was still poun’ 
the head, regardless of the fact ' 
blow was a death dealer. : 

“Didn’t want to bust the } 
shouted, when I came within h 
tance. ‘‘Knowed you’d be sore i 
that rod, an’ I’d forgotten all t 
you told me. So when I seen him 
me I just straightened ’er out an 
he come right in.” , 

Then he ceased his pummeling 


six-pound fish—it weighed, ir 
fraction more. My six-pound fish 
fly still in his upper jaw. ; 
“Funny thing how I got h 
Charlie. “I tried all them th 
Jack ’n’ you told me, but I just 
seem to make ’em work. So I tool 
spinner and hung a bunch of I 
an’ threw it out and just let it lay 
sure enough, all of a sudden this 
pole starts bobbin’ an’ tryin’ to 
out of my hands, an’ there he'd 
swallowed the meat an’ the spi 
everything!”’ i 
After that, Jack and I rather le 
to himself. We could see that h 
make a fisherman! 
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] GENERATIONS OF TRAVELERS HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED WITH THE FINENESS OF FINISH 
ILROAD COACHES OBTAINED WITH MURPHY MATERIALS. THE OLD-TIME CARRIAGE, 
HE MODERN TAXI, WAS SURFACED WITH MURPHY VARNISH. FOR SIXTY YEARS THE 
ING BEAUTY OF FINE PIANOS, CARS AND HOME INTERIORS HAS BEEN CREATING 


See lOc On omViseeksraia OAL Try 


bse pence 


means that you can paint your car! 


finish anything —well. 
We call them Da-cote — Da-cote 
Enamel and Da-cote Varnish Stains. 
Da-cote means two things—quick 
_ drying and a quality which makes 
special skill unneeded. 


"The skill is in the can’’ 


Uneven brush marks and laps dis- 
appear —sort of melt away into a 
smooth, even surface. 

Da-cote Enamel is for automobiles 
or anything exposed to weather or 
moisture. It gives an opaque finish of 
high brilliance that stands hard wear. 


MOST THINGS HAVE CHANGED BUT BEAUTIFUL SURFACES ARE STILL ““MURPHY FINISHED” 


| Da- cote soommston One coat is usually enough. The only real work is 


cleaning the car and sand-papering rough spots. 


Use the car the next day 

A lot of folks think they can’t paint. They’ve tried | Over three million cars have been finished with 
it and results did not satisfy. We have made a line = _Da-cote—and the demand increases. It’s fine for 
of enamels and varnishes with which amateurs can bicycles, ice chests, porch furniture, tools or toys. 


Da-cote (Univernish) Stain is trans- 
parent varnish in the colors of fine 
woods, oak, walnut, mahogany—also 
green. It is waterproof. It can’t turn 
white even on salt-water yachts. It is 
used for floors, trim, stair rails and 
treads, furniture and outside wood- 
work exposed to weather. 

Low in cost, if measured by satis- 
faction—but not cheap. 

“Doing Things with Da-cote”’ is a 
helpful book. Free with color cards. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N.J. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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A Gift 


that will be Appre- 
ciated Every Hour 


Bates Telephone and 
Radio Indexes 


JUST one look at a Bates Index 
~ and the friends you give it to 
will know that at last they have 
received a really useful gift. It will 
stand beside the telephone or radio 
set for years, finding numbers and 
broadcasting stations day by day. 
It will pay you to send for our 
booklet that describes Bates In- 
dexes. 

Business men who give good-will 
building gifts to their customers 
should read this letter from Mr. C. 
A. Palmer of The Insurance Com- 
pany of North America: 

“T think it is only fitting that I 
should state that these Indexes went 
very big and did all we could ask of 
them in the manner of Good Will 
Building. We will no doubt place a 
repeat order in the near future. I 
am certainly pleased that these were 
brought to our attention.” 


Bates Ajax 
Eyeleters 


Wherever there is an eyeleting job to be 
done this marvelous device saves time and 
money. In one action it punches the hole, 
automatically feeds, inserts and crimps the 
eyelet. It is being used in countless ways. 
Send coupon for booklet. 


Bates 
NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


The Bates Numbering Machine 
is the standard for excellence in 
workmanship and performance. 
Sooner or later you are going to 
use Bates Machines in your own 


Consecutive 


Hea C2 0) 


Duplicate 


on 


opera) 


Triplicate 


0 ote oo sNEN ZN} 


business—why wait until lost 
motion and inaccuracy drive 
you to it? Send coupon for 
descriptive folder. 

Bates Products are sold 
by all good stationers, 
rubber stamp dealers and 
department stores. 


THE BATES MFG. CO. 
Est. 1891 Orange, N. J. 


New York Office, 
20 Vesey Street 


cewuces 


Bate 


COUPON 


“he Bates Mfg. Co. 

Orange, New Jersey 

Please send me information about 

Check 

Bates Numbering Machines 

CO] Bates Telephone (© Radio Indexes 

J Bates Ajax Automatic & Hand Eyeleters 
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We AIMIERICAS 


air and flag waving. It usually represents 
what the average man thinks, and is often 
at variance with speeches made at public 
banquets and ribbon bestowals. It is well, 
therefore, to keep these facts in mind, now 
that we are to begin our examination of the 
South Americans and their feeling about us. 

First, the South American character. 
The qualification of South American is used 
here because these articles have dealt only 
with the republics south of the equator. 
What follows is applicable to all Latin 
Americans. 

Since the racial root of the South Amer- 
ican—I exclude the native Indian, who has 
been going through a process of assimila- 
tion since the Spanish conquest—is Span- 
ish or Portuguese, it follows that he is 
proud, sensitive and susceptible. I have 
already indicated that he is impressionable 
and easily influenced. The alien business 
men who have won his trade have taken 
all these outstanding characteristics into 
account. 

As in Spain and Portugal the political 
system operative nearly everywhere makes 
for easy money. Waste and extravagance 
are the rule. When a man of the type of 
President Bernardes of Brazil seeks to cur- 
tail it he incurs the hostility of old estab- 
lished rings and a revolution breaks about 
his head. The revolution is the shortest, 
easiest and sometimes least expensive way 
to put an obstructor out of commission. 

Nor does graft apply solely to political 
office. The useless overhead in countries 
like Argentina, Brazil and Chile is almost 
beyond belief. Men of thirty-five are re- 
tired on railroads and other utilities just to 
give them an income without labor for the 
rest of their lives. From thirty-five to forty 
workers—I should say imitation workers— 


| are employed on a single kilometer of track. 


Democracy and the Latin Mind 


South America is flooded with distant 
relatives—in many cases they are very dis- 
tant—of the great national heroes. Each 
gets an annuity from some republic. The 
humor of the situation is that it is no un- 
common sight to see some of these indigents 
drive up to public buildings in limousines 
to draw their cash. 

Illiteracy, both economic and otherwise, 
vies with politics as the curse of the conti- 
nent. It enables the political cabals to re- 
tain their grip upon so many countries. 

In republics like Argentina and Chile the 
feudal order survives and caste remains a 
fetish. Until President Alessandri smashed 
it—he was the first middle-class president 
of Chile—the oligarchy of wealth and blood 
dictated presidencies and practically ruled 
the roost. You get some idea of the power 
of these old families when I say that 513 of 
them own 59.2 per cent of all the tillable 
land in Chile. Almost the same percentage 
applies to land ownership in Argentina, 
where ranches are measured by square 
leagues instead of acres. The old aristoc- 
racy was equally potent in Peru until 
President Leguia put a crimp in them. 

This feudal idea and the widespread 
ignorance are two reasons why democracy 
has hard sledding in South America. The 
Latin does not yet comprehend the princi- 
ples of representative government, simply 
because he has not been trained to the art, 
and for the reason that the iron-handed 
dictators do not give him a chance. Presi- 
dents are often named by strongly in- 
trenched groups. Frequently presidential 
succession is a family affair. If one of the 
old lines cannot produce an executive it 
usually has a big say in naming the one 
who is chosen. 

In this inability to assimilate democracy 
the Latin runs true to form everywhere, as 
a well-known Argentine pointed out to me. 
He said: 

“Democracy has really failed in every 
Latin country where it has been tried out, 


simply because the Latin mind apparently 


(Continued from Page 50) 


does not understand the principles of de- 
mocracy and it is not willing to accept them. 
I will give you two illustrations. After en- 
deavoring for years to establish a democ- 
racy under a king, Italy failed and was glad 
to welcome the iron dictatorship of Mus- 
solini. The Spanish people were the next to 
follow, and Spain with all her pride had to 
return to the days of the mailed fist with 
the coming of Primo de Rivera. If democ- 
racy fails in such old countries as Italy and 
Spain, do you wonder that it is not even an 
experiment in South America?” 


A Habit Hard to Break 


Here is a second point of view which con- 
firms the point I have been trying to make. 
Shortly after my return from South Amer- 
ica I received a letter from a prominent 
Latin American business man residing in 
Peru. He has lived extensively in the 
United States and has an open mind. He 
wrote: 

“‘T shall be interested in your impressions 
of democracy in South America. This is a 
very important point with me, as I do not 
believe that democracy exists in this part 
of the world. It is only a name, because we 
are still living in monarchial times. The 
people fool themselves with the idea that 
they have democratic freedom.” 

There is another reason why democracy 
has not flourished in South America. The 
Spanish conquerors combined cruelty with 
cupidity. Theirs was the rule of might. 
The question of right never entered into 
the scheme of things. Hence the great mass 
of the people became so accustomed to sub- 
serviency thatitisnowa habit. This is why 
the dictator gets away with it everywhere. 
In many respects the vanished Spanish 
viceroy is reincarnated today in some Latin 
American presidents. This tells the whole 
story. 

Harshness is still the order. Assassina- 
tion is one of the favorite rivals of revolu- 
tion as a means of removing an undesirable 
president or some other public official. 
Take Bolivia. Between 1825 and 1898 
there were more than sixty revolutions and 
six presidents were assassinated. Brazil 
has had two civil wars since 1922 and the 
second is still going on. 

In most of the South American countries 
the newspaper press is under strict super- 
vision and at the slightest ripple of national 
trouble a strict censorship is clamped down. 
During my stay in Rio an incident came to 
my observation which showed how an al- 
most medieval system prevails. I received 
a letter from the editor of one of the most 
influential journals in Brazil, written on the 
308th day of his confinement in prison. Be- 
cause of his criticism of the government 
his newspaper was suppressed on Septem- 
ber 1st, 1924, and he had been immured. 
He had been a constant reader of THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post, had seen in a news- 
paper that I was in Rio, and had sent out 
the letter by his wife, who was allowed to see 
him only once a week. I am glad to say 
that he was released in July and his paper 
restored to him. I cite the episode to bul- 
wark the statement that democracy and 
free speech still have a long way to go in 
South America before they find themselves. 

The real South American mental, racial 
and temperamental affinity is with Spain 
and Portugal. In all the countries settled 
by Spaniards there is a national festival 
called Dia de La Raza—Day of the Race— 
to celebrate the kinship with Spain. The 
Ibero-American League, which has a big 
following in the most important republics, 
was organized to cement the ties with 
Spanish institutions rather than with ours. 
Incidentally, the Germans have lost no op- 
portunity to applaud and encourage the 
league because they see in it an agency to 
divorce South America from our trade. 

South Americans lean much more toward 
Europe than toward the United States. 
Every good Argentine wants to die in Paris. 


The French’ capital sets thé 
styles and pleasures beyond 
It is worth repeating that for | 
tine, Chilean or Brazilian w 
United States, a thousand go 
much for this business of kj 
never sold a dollar’s worth ¢, 
fact, attempts at capitalizatj) 
impeded commercial traffic, 

Now for the Monroe Doety 
erage untraveled North Amey; 
that at the very mention of it 
across the equator palpitate) 
and give three cheers for Unc 
from it. Just asit has been nece) 
ter some of the illusion abou} 
tional kinship so is it now in or’ 
the real South American attiti, 
edict that made President Mc 

As most people know, the | 
trine was aimed at Europear 
gression on the western conti 
really a defy to the Holy Allian) 
of Austria, Prussia and Rusj. 
united to suppress liberalism <i 
Spanish absolutism everyw 
meant a considerable portion; 
World. Stripped down, the | 
trine construes any attempt c| 
a foreign power to extend its) 
hemisphere ‘“‘as dangerous to : 


safety’’ and, therefore, an | wi 


While the primary idea off 
Doctrine is to maintain Pani 
continental solidarity and is 
of a real and unselfish interes) 
America, the idea is strongly r: 
ridiculed, in some South Ani 
ters. Wherever I went I fou 
when they were frank, were iil 
gard it rather as a piece of § 
otherwise. This view is wid) 
spite Elihu Root’s apt interpri 
conception of the Monroe Dor 
assertion to all the world oll 
tency of Latin Americans | 
selves.” 

Furthermore, many South / A 
gard the Monroe Doctrine as : 
cuse to permit the United St 
a sort of paternalistic attid 
them. They object to this bigr 
tude with its incessant empha} 
sire to help. Here they havi 
because our superiority comp 
ing to say the least. The plai 
many well-meaning North Ant 
made themselves almost offen/ 
ing on the string of helpfulnes 
American does not want to bel} 
or helped in the sentimental «4 

Nor do South Americai 
interest altogether removed } 
ternalism, or rather what the 
paternalism. They point toatl 
Yankee acts ranging from thei! 
Texas to Roosevelt’s Paname 
amples of what they call “? 
behind the Monroe Doctrine) 
ception, combined with the is? 
economic imperialism raised } 
misguided uplifters, is not enti 
tive of good will for us. 

South Americans lose no oy) 
make capital out of any stepf 
can possibly be construed as? 
perialism. When Secretary 
logg, for example, sent his s/ 
President Calles of Mexico # 
him to mend his governmer! 
suffer the loss of our recogniti¢ 
ery newspaper south of Pané 
ately viewed it as a threat) 
sovereign rights. Some even 
tion already crossing the borde 
American Union, an Argen 
tion, issued a statement con’ 
Secretary of State, saying: | 

“The Argentine people ca 
different to the outrage i 

(Continued on Page | 
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If we admitted without 
‘ta foreign power could dic- 
snment of a Latin American 
./anner in which its domestic 
| be solved, and the political 
, should prevail in its public 
atening to provoke a revolu- 
|| t accept the orders received, 

omplain if tomorrow, in any 
yilly grave to Argentina’s na- 
‘no brother people expressed 
y7ith us.” 
,fonroe Doctrine, instead of 
nument for a real accord be- 
Americas, has lent itself to 
a/ ing and misconception. Al- 
i@ y, whenever I mentioned it 
erican, whatever his social or 
ge, he shrugged his shoulders 
elined to change the subject. 


aericanism Defined 


nental trouble is that the 
,¢ine is often confounded with 
ism. As one Argentine said 


Varoe Doctrine and Pan- 
rare unable to exist side by 
iey are contradictory. South 
w the Monroe Doctrine as a 
s/le the United States to domi- 
a1 American republics. Pan- 
rs all right if it sticks to its 
{which is peace and accord be- 
gat republic of the north and 
12ons of the south. In an ex- 
‘any of your countrymen look 
-/nericanism and the Monroe 
aione and the same thing, 
sght to run the Latin end of 
ry ontinent.”’ 
an-Americanism? The best 
}t I have discovered is in The 
ouatin America, by Herman G. 
jerey A. Martin. Here it is: 


‘ent states of the Western 
yased upon certain distinctive 
ich these states have in com- 
Ah they do not share—at least 
iierable degree—with Europe. 
les, which have their origin in 

proximity and a common 
adependence, may be defined 
2/1 democracy as the ideal type 
1't, recourse to law rather than 
t) settlement of international 
h maintenance of the territorial 
fiuch of the American republics, 
e ention of European powers in 
jjican affairs, and codperation 
f the American nations in the 
‘heir common problems and 
idling of their common inter- 
oractical manifestations Pan- 
‘has aimed at the promotion of 
aie, political and cultural rela- 
| the republics of the New 


io is a moral union of 
2 


€ onception of the purpose and 
f:he New World could, and 
jade the basis of a far-reaching 
tive coérdination between the 
4s and the Latin American re- 
re is nothing wrong with the 
\-Americanism, but it suffers 
“ otionalism of some of its advo- 
Tionalism, like sentimentality, 
hly impractical. 

te view of what a large body of 
jeans think of us would run 
5) <e this: 

to your superiority attitude. 
ityour attitude of might and 
feel that we have the same 
ase of the word American that 
! Te think that your sole interest 
cialize us. There is no Yankee 
estill feel that, under what you 
, privilege of the Monroe Doc- 
lieve that you are not only the 
4 but the watchman of Latin 


Je do not altogether like the 
lea. 
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Let me add that this view is mainly held 
by those who have never visited the United 
States. The South Americans who have 
come here and who have an open mind do 
not resent our wealth and power. Their 
point of view, summed up, is as follows: 

We respect and admire the United 
States for what it has done and what it is 
doing. We regard it as the great nation of 
peace and conciliation. When you went 
into Cuba we felt that our idea of your dis- 
interestedness was wrong. When you inter- 
vened twice and then left the country 
restored to peace, order and prosperity, we 
realized that your aim was big and just. 
The Latin American is better disposed to 
assimilate North American ideas than those 
of any other country, but North Americans 
must first learn how to deal with us. This 
ean be achieved only through visits to 
South America. 

When you get down under all this pro 
and con talk, you learn that the underlying 
objection to us grows out of envy of our 
power and prosperity. It took the World 
War to drive home our idealism, because 
prior to 1917 every South American, how- 
ever friendly, regarded us as mere dollar 
chasers. Our participation in the greatest 
of all conflicts showed what we could do for 
the sake of an ideal at an immense cost of 
blood and treasure. Incidentally, the Ger- 
man debacle put a crimp in the Latin 
American admiration of the Teuton. For- 
merly Germany, and not the United States, 
represented the last word in military and 
economic efficiency. Today the South 
American knows better. 

These frank revelations concerning the 
South American attitude toward us are not 
made with any desire to condemn or criti- 
cize a great group of peoples. The sole idea 
is to try to provide some antidote for the 
high-pressure bunk that has wrought so 
much mischief in the relations between the 
two Americas. Exposure of any kind is 
only justified when it can point the way to 
remedy and reconstruction, The question 
thereforeis: What can we do to bring about 
an accord that will harmonize all interests 
and make for mutual understanding? 


Highways of Friendship 


First and foremost is the matter of com- 
merce. The basic kinship between nations 
grows out of the material need of one for 
the other. A business deal, satisfactory to 
everyone concerned, or the investment of 
millions in a railway or a mine, is worth 
half a dozen congressional junkets or a 
whole string of speech-making conferences. 
It is only by making ourselves economically 
indispensable to South America that we 
shall gain permanent good will as well as re- 
spect. Our growing interests in Peru, Chile, 
Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia and Venezuela, 
whether in oil, copper, sugar or nitrates, 
indicate our practical faith in the countries. 
When all is said and done, the dollar at 
work is the best envoy overseas. 

It means that instead of harping on the 
old Monroe Doctrine we must concentrate 
on a new Monroe Doctrine born of the 
unalterable law of demand and supply, 
which can be construed as a notice to the 
rest of the world that we propose to get 
and hold the legitimate business of South 
America. With this we write the protocol 
of prosperity. 

It is in deeds and not words that we can 
do our job in South America. I have al- 
ready told how our trade everywhere has 
advanced. Getting business is only one de- 
tail. The bigger idea is to build something 
useful and durable. Nothing is so condu- 
cive to national prosperity as good roads. 
Improved communication spells the doom 
of sectionalism and contributes to wider 
education. Although Argentina, and more 
especially the thickly populated provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé and Cordoba, are 
well supplied with railways, good highways 
are conspicuously absent. The difference in 
culture between the inhabitants of the city 
of Buenos Aires and those living at a dis- 
tance may be the difference of at least fifty 
years. Itisall due to lack of road facilities. 
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Here we have made a start. The Pan- 
American Highway Commission, which is 
the result of the Pan-American Highway 
Congress instigated by the United States 
Government with the aid of the Pan- 
American Union, has set in motion a work 
which, as has been well said, “‘is destined to 
bind the peoples of the two Americas to- 
gether in a lasting pact of neighborliness.” 
Under its auspices roads are being con- 
structed in half a dozen countries. They 
will become highways of friendship for us. 


A Cecil Rhodes Needed 


Take irrigation which we are developing 
in Peru, where it can duplicate in a smaller 
way the beneficent work that it has 
achieved in the United States. Irrigation 
is peculiarly adaptable to South American 
countries because the original Spaniards 
and Portuguese brought the art over with 
them. It therefore constitutes a fit subject 
to interest jointly the peoples of the two 
great American sections, because it is inti- 
mately related to their social ideas and 
habits. 

Then there is what might be termed the 
straight educational side. If we are to deal 
with the South American peoples they 
must know us and our ideals and aspira- 
tions. A great deal of money has been ex- 
pended on exchange professorships with 
Europe, notably Germany. Before the 
World War they were principally advan- 
tageous to the Germans as a medium for 
exploiting their ideas of militarism. No 
agency for Pan-American good will could be 
more effective than the sending of North 
American professors to South American 
colleges and vice versa. What is really 
needed is a Yankee Cecil Rhodes who will 
endow scholarships in our leading universi- 
ties for Latin American students. 

In this connection is a corollary which 
can well be emphasized. It lies in the need. 
of North Americans to visit South America. 
Nothing is so broadening or enlightening as 
travel. The South American trip is packed 


with romance and interest both on the east 
and the west coasts. The same advice is 
applicable to our friends beyond the equa- 
tor. Once they see us in action on the home 
heath they will revise their ideas of our im- 
perialism. 

Already we have established what might 
be termed a scientific entente. It is through 
the operation of the Inter-American De- 
partment of the American College of Sur- 
geons, which is making for codperative 
research between the medical professions of 
North, Central and South America. This 
admirable work grew out of several visits to 
the Latin American republics by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo, Dr. Franklin H. Martin, and 
other distinguished North American sur- 
geons. Many disease problems in the 
tropics and elsewhere which have baffled 
individual investigators are now being suc- 
cessfully combated under these joint 
auspices, which make the American College 
of Surgeons truly American in every re- 
spect. 

Everywhere are signs of a sincere desire 
to bring the Latin American countries to- 
gether for a larger union of interests. A 
notable illustration is in the series of thirty 
treaty drafts prepared by a committee of 
the American Bar Association with the as- 
sistance of our State Department and the 
Pan-American Union. The conventions 
range from proposals to outlaw wars of 
conquest among the American republics, to 
the writing of an admiralty code to govern 
international phases of commercial naviga- 
tion of the air. Together they represent a 
sweeping scheme to establish the solidarity 
of Latin American republics as a real com- 
munity of nations on a legal basis. They 
set up a complete machinery for the pacific 
settlement of all disputes. 

These treaties will come up for discus- 
sion at a meeting of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists which will be held in Rio 
de Janeiro late this year. If adopted it 
will mean that all the American republics 
pledge themselves to solidarity of aims and 
actions, and that wars between them will be 
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HE eyes of the 

Nation are fo- 

cused on Florida and 
— Lakeland, commercial 
center of Polk County, 
wealthiest county, per capita, 
in the United States. Lake- 
land, a lively, thriving place, 
beautifully located among 
rolling hills and lovely lakes, 
is rapidly winning place 
among the leading cities of 

a great State. 


‘ 


is the hub of the famed 
“Ridge Country,” noted for 
the wealth of its natural 
resources. Pronouncedly 
prosperous, and destined to 
become the most populous 
portion of the State. 


With its commercial and 
industrial activity, and its 
wonderfully fertile back 
country, Lakeland offers 
outstanding opportunity for 
merchants, manufacturers, 
builders, and investors. 


It bristles with promising 
openings for men of ability, 
resources and vision. Lake- 
land invites men of this type 
to a place in its progress 
and prosperity. i 
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John A. Morris 1 
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Lakeland - Florida 


Here’s a sporty 
long-stemmed 
pipe that’s a 
wonderfully cool 
smoke. It’s the 
Milano No. 1739 


“The sweetest pipe in the world”’ 


—That’s the Milano!—The 
bow]! is hand-fashioned from 
century-old briar root—spe- 
cially seasoned, and always a 
cool smoke. It is Italy’s finest 
pipe briar—its beautiful grain 
and deep, rich color make the 
Milano as good to look at as it 
is to smoke. The stem is hand 
cut from solid vulcanite, and 
is fitted like a part of your fa- 
vorite fowling-piece. 

The Milano is made in 26 
smart shapes from $3.50 up—all 
“Insured” for your protection. 
Rustic finish $4.00 up. Look for 
the white triangle on the stem. 


Won. DEMUTH & CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 


230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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frustrated as far as it is humanly possible to 
do so. Putting it in another way, it will 
make for a league of nations on the Western 
Continent. 

Linked with this broad program for 
harmony is another epoch-making event in 
which we have a star part. I refer to the 
impending settlement of the Tacna-Arica 
dispute, which has been the chief political 
storm center of South America for nearly 
forty years. It grew out of the War of the 
Pacific, waged between Peru and Bolivia on 
one side and Chile on the other. As a re- 
sult of Chile’s victory, the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, which were formerly 
Peruvian soil, came under her rule for a 
period of ten years, after which a plebiscite 
should determine by a popular vote whether 
the territory should remain under perpetual 
domination and sovereignty of Chile or re- 
vert to Peru. 

So bitter became the feeling between the 
two countries that for nearly four decades 
it was impossible to hold a plebiscite. The 
Peruvians maintained that on account of 
Chilean penetration a fair poll was impos- 
sible. A state of bloodless war has existed. 
The debatable area became a South Amer- 
ican Balkans, bristling with potentialities 
for serious trouble. 


The Gorgas Memorial 


The late President Harding got repre- 
sentatives of the embroiled countries to 
agree to arbitration by him and to accept 
the decision as final. President Coolidge, 
who inherited his responsibility, decided 
last March that the dispute must be settled 
by a plebiscite held under the supervision 
of a commission of three members, one to be 
named by Chile, one by Peru, and the 
other, the chairman, by the President of 
the United States. General Pershing was 
named as our representative, Augustin Ed- 
wards by Chile and Sefior Freyre by Peru. 
The first meeting of the commission was 
held on August fifth. 

In his opening address to his colleagues 
General Pershing said: 

“The adoption, on the part of the gov- 
ernments of Chile and Peru, of the principle 
of arbitration agreed to through the initia- 
tive of the Government of the United 
States for determination of a controversy of 
long standing, and the acceptance of the 
award of the arbitrator as the basis of a 
final settlement, cannot but be regarded 
with deep satisfaction by your friends and 
neighbors in the Americas, and by all who 
would advance the cause of peace through- 
out the world. Emerging from the devas- 
tation of the greatest of all wars, the 
peoples of the earth are groping for some 
less disastrous means for settling disputes 
with dignity and honor. The opportunity 
for leadership toward that most worthy 
goal has fallen to two nations which you so 
worthily represent.” 

The significance of the Tacna-Arica 


| plebiscite is first of all that a sore spot in 


South America will be eradicated, and that 
eventually Peru and Chile will dwell to- 
gether in peace and economic harmony. 
This means much for the material pros- 
perity of the whole west coast. The second 
is, as General Pershing pointed out, that 
the efficacy of arbitration will be empha- 
sized. Third, through our disinterested in- 
fluence and the naming of a man of the 
type and integrity of General Pershing, our 
prestige is heightened. The larger view is 
that the settlement of the Tacna-Arica tan- 
gle will be an object lesson for those other 
South American countries that are not en- 
tirely without friction. There is intermit- 
tent tension, for instance, between Brazil 
and Argentina because the former believes 
that Argentina covets a slice of Paraguay. 

For the concluding evidence of the new 
Pan-Americanism I have reserved an under- 
taking which expresses the broad vision and 
constructive benevolence of the North 
American race. It is the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, which will be an enduring tribute to 
the memory of a man whose work belongs 
to the ages. 
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Doctor Gorgas was one of the remarkable 
figures of his time. The average man knows 
him mainly because of his historic clean-up 
of the Isthmus of Panama, which made the 
construction of the canal possible. But he 
did much more. As field marshal of the 
world forces for the subjugation of yellow 
fever from Cuba to Africa, he wrote his 
name imperishably into the record of inter- 
national humanitarianism. South America 
came under his cleansing influence, notably 
Ecuador and Peru. He also planned and 
instituted health and sanitation surveys in 
Colombia, Venezuela and Brazil. Malaria 
and pneumonia in Rhodesia found in him 
a victorious foe. When death overtook him 
in London in 1920 he was on his way to 
West Africa, the only known place where 
measures for the control of yellow fever had 
not been undertaken. Nor was this all. 
As Surgeon General of the United States 
Army in the war of wars, he organized the 
greatest of all medical corps, both in effi- 
ciency and size, and instituted a base and 
cantonment hospital service without prece- 
dent. 

Shortly after his death a group of the 
friends and admirers of General Gorgas met 
at Washington to discuss the establishment 
of a suitable monument to him. It was de- 
cided that any memorial typical of the man 
should embody the ideal of his services to 
humanity. In this meeting was born the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and 
Preventive Medicine. The first board con- 
sisted of the incorporators, and included: 
Dr. Belisario Porras, President of Panama; 
José Le Febre, President of the Panama 
National Public Health Board; Rear Ad- 
miral William C. Braisted, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. N.—retired; John Bassett 
Moore, Judge of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice; Dr. Franklin H. 
Martin; Surgeon General Merritte W. Ire- 
land, U. S. Army; Surgeon General Ed- 
ward R,. Stitt, U. S. Navy; Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming, United States 
Public Health Service; and Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan- 
American Union. Subsequently the board 
was enlarged, the President of the United 
States was elected honorary president, and 
Doctor Martin vice president and chair- 
man of the board. An organization of 
state governing committees was set up to 
enlist all the people. There are now 1600 
representative physicians and laymen 
identified with the movement. 


Panama’s Contribution 


As one of the principal sponsors for the 
enterprise Doctor Martin has made three 
trips to South America to interest his col- 
leagues, as well as the presidents of all our 
sister republics. 

Everywhere he found an enthusiastic 
response and the conviction that the in- 
stitute is a real evidence of our good will 
expressed ina practical way. This sentiment 
is also shared by North American commer- 
cial organizations, such as the United Fruit 
Company and the Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Company, which have extensive interests 
in Latin America. 

The Republic of Panama, in recognition 
of Gorgas’ incalculable contribution to her 
prosperity, donated a site for the institute. 
It is on the shores of the Pacific, on the 
point of land which projects into the Bay 
of Panama, and not far from the western 
end of the canal with which the eminent 
surgeon’s name is so intimately identified. 
The corner stone was laid in 1922, when 
plans were formulated to proceed with the 
raising of a $5,000,000 endowment fund. 

The Gorgas Memorial Institute program 
consists of two phases. One is research and 
suppression of tropical diseases, and the 
other a health educational movement to 
reduce preventable disease and extend the 
span of life. 

Just what the first phase means to world 
progress, to say nothing of the benefit to 
human life, was evidenced in the trans- 
formation of Panama intoa health paradise. 
Without the Gorgas cleansing the canal 
could not have been built. 
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“T would like to have you see how 
we Gum-Dip our Cords” 


I wonder how many car owners 
actually know that the greatest enemy 
to tire life is heat, which is created byin- 
ternal friction. Heat not only weakens 
the fabric, but also softens the rubber 
and causes blowouts and tire failures. 


The earlier type of tire—the fabric 
—wasofa tightly-woven construction 
that was extremely difficult to insu- 
late with rubber. 


The cord tire—a later development 
—permitted much greater insulation 
of the cords because of its more open 
construction. This materially reduced 
friction and internal heat and doubled 
the tire mileage. 


Firestone chemists and engineers 
felt that if they could find a way to 
insulate and impregnate every fiber 
of every cord with rubber, they could 
further increase the life and mileage- 
giving qualities of the cord tire, and 
such a method was found which we 


have called “Gum-Dipping.” 


I would like to have every car 
owner see how we carry out this extra 
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process in our special Gum-Dipping 

plants,and see the Gum-Dipped cords 

before they are sent to the tire factories 
) . 

for the usual process of calendering. 
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You would then understand why 
Gum-Dipped Cords have won all of 
the important national races during 
the past five years and established such 
remarkable records for speed. In 
fact, experienced race drivers insist 
on equipping their cars with Gum- 
Dipped Cords as a matter of personal 
safety and to increase their chances 
of winning. 

In commercial use—on taxicabs, 
buses and trucks—where mileage and 
dependability are vital factors, you 
will find that these feet owners—be- 
cause of the careful cost records they 
keep—are among the largest users of 


Gum-Dipped Cords. 


Firestone dealers— familiar with 
Gum-Dipping and its advantages— 
will gladly explain to you how thou- 
sands of extra miles are built into Fire- 
stone tires by our exclusive method. 
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Amazement bound her words, her 
thoughts, even. Then she burst out: 

“David Reist! David Reist ain’t no 
sharper. Whatever he might be, he ain’t 
tricky mean anyway. What he says he says 
plain on the surface. He ain’t holding back 
nothing from you but them mineral rights 
or what he calls it underneath the ground. 
And you says a’ready you ain’t caring noth- 
ing about that anyway.” 

“No, I ain’t caring nothing about the 
underneath of the ground,” laughed her 
companion shortly. “But neither I ain’t 
leaving nobody sharper me out of mysurface 
rights. I will look a little out till I am sign- 
ing off my name onto them papers to- 
morrow. If he tries to do me somepin, I 
will quick git Lawyer Schindler onto the 
job.” 

“You will see,’ said Esther firmly, and 
bade him good-by cheerfully enough. But 
a night breeze had sprung up, chilling the 
fine spray of her hair from off her forehead, 
and she felt unaccountably depressed as 
she went slowly down the slope. She 
thought it was because they had never 
been so near to a disagreement before. She 
must never let them come so near to it 
again. But he should not have been so sus- 
picious of David Reist. And what was that 
phrase of Reist’s which came edging again 
and again into her weary mind? “A thin 
streak.’”’ She shook herself crossly. Why 
did she think of that now? She had thought 
it first when her lover’s voice had gone thin 
and shrill—that was it—his voice had been 
thin. She could smile a little over that. 
How beautiful he was! Tomorrow he would 
seé that she was right about David Reist, 
and all would be well. There would be a 
way out for them all. She looked back upon 
the slope where her home was to be; the 
first evening star hung, pallid and innocent, 
above it; and she made an innocent little 
wish upon it. 

On the morrow, indeed, Litwiller saw 
that she had been right. He stood before 
David Reist, unused to the ways of business, 
and nervously blurted, “‘ And Schindler says 
you got to give me a way out ower your 
land. He says oncet it’s the law all ower 
these here United States where one feller 
can’t lock such another one into his land 
yet.” 

David Reist looked up in quick surprise, 
then he threw back his kinky forelock and 
laughed. 

‘What fur kind do you think I am, any- 
how? I would sell you the land fur to raise 
your crops and then I wouldn’t give you 
the way fur to git them out from? It might 
be some such a one in the world where 
could be that mean, but if it is, I ain’t ever 
near heard of him. No, no, Ernie. I sell 
you the land and you pay fur it by the 
crops according, so if comes onto you a dry 
year or whatever, it won’t pinch you out. 
All I hold from you is the underneath. 
Look oncet how it reads in the paper where 
Lawyer Struckmeier drawed us off: 


“Reserving however unto first party, 
his heirs, administrators and assigns for- 
ever, all coal, oil and other minerals, to- 
gether with the right to mine, drill for, take 
and receive the same, with the right to use 
so much of the surface of said property as 
may be reasonably necessary therefor.’”’ 


“That’s plain enough,’ studied the 
other. “I could signature it, I guess.” 

“What Struckmeier writes, he writes in 
easy reading, even if it is the fancy laws,” 
Reist smiled. “Take my adwice now, and 
if comes the time agin when you are gitting 
suspicions of me, go anyhow to Struck- 
meier. He might be a little dearer than 
that young sharper Herbie Schindler, but 
he stays always on the levels with both 
parties. And Schindler has afraid of him, 
too; I was once on the jury setting, and it 
was now too comical to see Schindler run- 
ning around and around fur his hole when 
Struckmeier come after him. But what 
does it make to talk about lawyers? It will 
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go a while yet till you are needful to draw 
another lawyer on me, heh, Ernie? Crops 
is now what you are needful fur and it’s 
full time to be gitting them in. You will 
work hard and you will fetch the good 
crops, ain’t?”’ 

“You want me to prove you what fur 
good land you are selling me,” smiled Lit- 
willer. 

“‘T want fur you to prove it to yourself,” 
said David soberly. “I have got yet my 
reasons fur wanting you to make from it.” 

“You will see oncet!’’ boasted the boy. 

Reist did see. Everybody saw; and 
everybody marveled.  Litwiller worked 
early and late; he took David Reist’s ad- 
vice humbly and gratefully and from the 
seed which Reist generously gave him, he 
raised full yields of oats and wheat and 
corn. And while his fields were yet swelling 
in their golden promise, he received, like a 
reward for his labors, an unexpected gift of 
a thousand dollars. David Reist told old 
Tobias about it. 

“Tt was that uncle from marriages, that 
furriner from Kansas or wherever. Yes, it 
was him where wrote Ernie into his will. 
You mind of how he come two months back 
or such. Purple and funny at the eyes he 
was, and I says still to myself, ‘It’s some- 
pun at his insides,’ I says. And sure enough 
it was; it was his insides where quick took 
him off. He come one day fur to make con- 
wersations ower Ernie and to git him my 
opinion about the boy. He says yet if it 
was any Litwiller where could stick by a job 
he had ought to have some encouragements; 
and I make no doubt it was that very night 
he wrote Ernie off fur a thousand dollars.” 

“‘T should think he would anyhow have 
had enough of the Litwillers,’”’ wheezed 
Tobias scornfully. “It was his woman 
where got her picture printed off onto tooth 
powder and then up and run off from him, 
ain’t it? A thousand dollars! Gol-swang 
the thousand dollars! See here now—how 
long will it go yet till he gits that swang 
farm paid fur?”’ 

“That depends on the swang crops,” 
laughed Reist. ‘‘But he has done good, 
that I can say. Not a minute he has wasted; 
into the rain he works even. He is proving 
to have the stuffs in him.” 

“Proving nothing stuffs!’’ Tobias struck 
furiously at two flies at once, and broke his 
fan. ‘‘He ain’t had nothing yet to prove 
him. Everything is made too full easy fur 
him. And it’s you where has packed him 
along like he was on pillers. Yes, I heard 
a’ready how you was giving him always the 
lend of your tools and your horses and your 
thresher even. What fur right have you 
got to hustle my girl into marriages with a 
Litwiller, heh? A Litwiller—och, my gosh! 
A body would think you was working to 
make a home fur her yourself !’’ 

Reist’s eyes went far for a moment. To- 
bias fell back in a rasping strangle of 
coughs. Esther appeared hastily with a 
spoon and a bottle of cough sirup. Then 
she sat down between them with her sew- 
ing; she was always happily sewing these 
days. Reist abruptly swung the conversa- 
tion into a different channel: 

“Tt looks to be that I will get that three 
thousand bonus for the oil I have been 
sticking out fur. Them four companies are 
still bidding against each other fur the dare 
to drill; and now that the well on the 
Krautz farm has come in, it proves the 
antecline. They are down a’ready through 
the gas fur Krautz and it is running a slow 
ten barrels per the day; it is all slow wells in 
this district; so it ain’t nothing very excit- 
able. But there is this to say fur the slow 
wells; they run often a lifetime out. So I 
might as well be getting me them few exter 
dollars a day as soon as I otherwise kin. 
Every day now I am losing ower it.” 

Esther laid down her sewing and looked 
at him in happy excitement. 

“Oh, but I would like to see it run fast, 
fast fur you! Might it could mebbe run 
more fast yet, just onto your land?”’ 


Her speech epitomized so nearly, so 
dearly, the pleasant understanding between 
them—that relationship indefinably closer 
because of her enduring gratitude to him— 
that Reist’s long limbs suddenly convulsed. 
He swung his eyes resolutely from her face 
to her sewing upon her lap, the sewing for 
another man’s home, and held them there 
as he corrected her, driving his lips into a 
smile. “Not my land anyhow. Litwiller’s 
land.” 

Tobias snatched his broken fan and 
glared in vain for insects. 

“Litwiller! That light-weight sliver! 
Tell me this now. Have you got it in legal 
penmanship a’ready that he ain’t making 
you no trouble?” 

Esther’s scissors clattered to the floor. 
Reist’s kneecap cracked. Their glances 
clung; his commanding gaze checked the 
words which bubbled hotly to her lips. He 
got up quickly and took his hat. 

“To be sure, it’s in writing,’ he said 
lightly, ‘‘but it wouldn’t be kreistling me 
none if it wasn’t.” 

Tobias, as always in moments of great 
anger, snapped open his penknife and drove 
it into his wooden leg. 

“T know what I know,” he crackled, 
“and I know what I am hearing. You 
come back here and I tell you what I am 
hearing a’ready.” 

But Reist waved his arm good-humoredly 
and unlatched the gate. Esther went, a 
red flame, into the house. 

But hers was a retentive mind, cruelly 
retentive. Curiosity gradually paled the 
scorch of her indignation. What had her 
father meant by that last cryptic remark? 
He talked much and stubbornly, but he 
did not state facts without truth. What, 
then, had he heard? Falsehoods, of course. 
Ernest has not yet had time to redeem his 
people from their slander-feeding past. 
But what had her father heard? She 
watched him with question-hungry eyes 
as he dealt toothily with his supper, but 
hers was too proud a tongue to raise the 
query to her lips. The following was her 
night for meeting with her lover; she 
would warn him gently then that people 
were busy with their gossip. Perhaps he 
knew already. 

Perhaps he knew. The sun sank 
in a smother of restless fires. The early 
twilight was warm and breathless; the 
listening air was not to be borne. She 
went, as if drawn, down the road. 

She slowed as she saw his cabin upon the 
slope across the long cornfield. What mad 
thing was she doing? She had never gone 
to his house, that one room with its lean-to, 
built with discarded lumber from Reist’s. 
She could not go there now. She did not 
even want to go. She could have laughed 
over the petty curiosity which had urged 
her there. With a last yearning look to- 
ward the slope where she herself one day 
would live, she turned to go. At that 
moment the door of the tiny house opened 
and she saw that her lover was starting 
down the long road through the cornfield. 

He had not seen her, of course; she 
would wait and surprise him. But, after 
all, he did not show surprise when he saw 
her; he threw up his arm and started on an 
eager run, but it was plain even before he 
reached her that he was charged with some- 
thing momentous. He did not even com- 
ment upon the odd fact that she had walked 
that way an evening before their time. 

“Now you can quick make ready the 
wedding dress!’’ he cried gayly. “Yes, 
that you can! I was coming fur to tell you. 
On your pop’s porch I will be soon setting 
and he can’t say us no. Yes, it could be 
tomorrow. You don’t believe me? Listen 
on me then.” 

She listened, and she did not believe. 
She listened, and she looked more ready 
for a shroud than a wedding dress when he 
had finished. 

He laughed when he saw her fingers go 
plucking at her gown, when he saw her lips 
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trembling with the words ¢ 
carry. 

“A surprise, heh? I gue 
could have been surprised r 
got it thoughtened out. But 
every business it was a kink, 
ler gives me right on it.” 

“Schindler?’’ echoed ] 
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“To be sure, Schindler,” 
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you ain’t seeing it just so | 
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Her eyes glowed upon him 
of black opals. 
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sign off the deed to me. You 
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She turned back, she could 
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If you won’t even tell David 

1 you planned to do him.” 

at her for a moment as though 

ne spirit which had appeared 

| Then he broke into incoher- 

ight. 

1e come into your senses then! 

31 Esther! Now we have got our 

ain!” 

2» apped swiftly back as he sprang 

and wrenched her wrists from 


‘your word on it,” she said 
fant your word you ain’t hurt- 
Reist, no, not even by telling 


tis facile promise and she went 
ag, straight road. She stepped 
ugh the wreckage of unseen 
1 strewn about her feet, blinded 
- the night. 

{, straight road—the long, 
(1. She saw it again and again 
|;hat weary night. Why should 
‘{t had been the way out which 
<siven, and now she herself had 
ila way out. And she—was 
aout for her? No. But that did 
‘matter. What mattered for the 
's that she wanted to lose in 
mory of the things which had 
pon that momentous night. 
vas impossible, and another of 
quential visions which hung 
ary lids was her last glimpse of 
the had stood at his cabin door. 
a curious moment, a moment 
e had stared at him as at a 
\¢ believed, as she tossed rest- 
‘her pillow, that it had been a 
amplight which had made him 
‘ulno longer, which had made 
€2em a gash, a mar, a defect in 
cheek; which had made his 
: look thin and cruel like a 


tn? What was that now? A 

That was what David Reist 
h, he had been right! It was a 
ndeed—a streak so thin that it 
and bent and broken when the 
And she had had to travel the 
nt road to see it. The long, 
again. Why did that restless 
inting her to the long, straight 
‘hould have been a crooked 
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road for Litwiller. Crooked. She sat up 
then and braced herself upon fists clenched 
into her pillow. What if he should be 
crooked with her? Crooked in the bargain 
she had driven with him that night. He 
had been crooked before and had not been 
able to see that he was crooked. Would he 
be straight with her? Could he, even, be 
straight with her? Tears came then, and 
when they had drenched her parched eyes, 
she went in sleep down a long, straight 
road. She awoke and she was still in the 
middle of it, with the question upon her lips. 

The day was cool, with a faint gray pres- 
age of rain. Tobias was petulant with 
rheumatism. 

“T could wish if I had two dumb legs,”’ 
he wheezed. “‘What fur good is this here 
live one if it has got fur to kreistle me every 
time it looks fur falling weather? I will 
take me my knife and I will cut me it off, 
that’s what I will do, and I will throw it to 
the fools of the air like the Word calls 
them. Ha! I could wish if all the fools was 
in the air, that sliver Litwiller with the rest 
of them. Mind now, Esther, don’t you be 
coming home from your marketing without 
a new fan in the place of the one that there 
slinker broke fur me yesterday after. Here 
I have got to set and leave the flies eat into 
me, and all because you will go galliwantin’ 
after your Litwillers. Make hurry now!” 

Hurry? Yes, Esther wanted nothing but 
hurrying moments that day. Especially 
did she want to hurry down that long 
stretch before David Reist’s, that fateful 
stretch in which she promised herself that 
she would look neither to right nor left. 

But what she saw, she saw while she was 
still a considerable distance away and she 
saw it straight in front of her. Before 
Reist’s gate a vehicle was halted—a spring 
wagon—Litwiller’s spring wagon! And 
upon its seat two figures—Litwiller surely; 
and—Schindler? Even as her eyes rested 
upon it in startled recognition, it swung 
into the road toward her. Litwiller and 
Schindler! And they were coming from 
David Reist’s! Her fingers, which had 
gone slack upon the reins, tightened. She 
backed her top buggy behind some su- 
macs and watched. The vehicle came on 
and on. Would she have to meet it, after 
all? No; it turned into the long, straight 
road through the cornstalks. 

She did not hesitate. She made swiftly 
for David Reist. 

He was sagging over his gate, and she 
had the instant conviction that he had not 
changed his position since the spring wagon 
had left him. Not even her appearance be- 
fore him shook entirely from his face a 
heavy disillusionment which had setiled 
upon it like a mask. He straightened his 
bent shoulders and studied her with eyes 
as questioning as her own. 

“Then you know,” Esther stated at last. 
He grasped a picket in either hand, opened 
his lips, closed them again and looked down 
in a curious embarrassment. ‘“‘And they 
made you promise you ain’t telling me,’”’ she 
probed, and had her answer in his silence. 

““What’s now to do?” she cried sharply. 
“Talk to me! You must talk tome! Don’t 
look at me like that!’”’ For a great pity for 
her was dissolving the angry puzzlement 
fromhisface. ‘Struckmeier!’’ Shewhipped 


to one side of her seat. “‘Get in here! We 


must go quick fur Struckmeier.” 

But the angles of his face set squarely, 
and he shook his head. 

“And get the law on the man that’s to be 
your husband? No, no, I couldn’t do that. 
I couldn’t near do that. It ain’t so much.” 
He swung back from the pickets and at- 
tempted to speak lightly. ‘It’s his gas. 
It’s only that I wasn’t seeing it that way at 
the first. I have got to go through his gas 
to git my oil out, so I will pay him fur it.” 

“And that you won’t!”’ she cried furi- 
ously. ‘‘Ain’t he going through your corn 
fur to git his crops out? Why ain’t you 
taxing him fur that then? Leave loose of 
my horse! If you ain’t going fur Struck- 
meier, I am anyhow!” 

But his strong fist clenched her bridle so 
that her fingers tugging upon the reins were 
futile. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made only by 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Mass.,—for women 
by The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 


mouth, Ohio 
Sold by Leading Dealers 


Cornell 


Name 
Address 


The Man's Siyleful 5 Shoe on a Real Chassis 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-32, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me the ‘‘Check-up Foot Chart,’ and name of nearest dealer. 


FEET! 


ss | HAD perfect health, a good education, and 


a fine start in business,’’ says one of the 
most successful engineers, a man who builds 
skyscrapers, ‘‘and at thirty-five I was at the 
head of a fairly prosperous concern. 


“But it wasn’t success as I had dreamed that 
my success would be. I was lagging in my 
work. I lacked enthusiasm and energy. My 
nerves were usually frazzled, too. I found my- 
self making excuses for not going on to jobs 
and watching work. I dreaded walking and 
being on my feet. 


“Then I got Arch Preserver Shoes, and I have 
been wearing them since. I do not hesitate to 
say that they have changed my whole business 
future. I now get a real thrill out of being on 
the job. I enjoy walking and hustling—and 
my success is now what I had planned it to be. 


“The whole secret was that I needed feet !’’ 


You can make your feet useful, profitable— 
worth real dollars to you—by wearing the 
Arch Preserver Shoe. This is the shoe with a 
real ‘‘chassis.’’ Its concealed, built-in arch 
bridge prevents sagging; its flat inner sole pre- 
vents pinching of the bones, blood-vessels and 
nerves of the forepart of the foot. It keeps 
your feet healthy, on the job, vigorous and 
comfortable. It will give you that little ““edge”’ 
that may be holding back your success. 


And further, when you wear Arch Preserver 
Shoes you have that well-groomed appearance 
of a successful man. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is now made in a 
range of prices that bring foot comfort and 
style within the reach of all. 


Get right with your feet. Send for our Check-up 
Chart and learn just why your feet annoy you 
and how simply this shoe eliminates the diffi- 
culty. Use the coupon, please. 


Babe WR LG Erie. € Or erin CG: 
Dept. S-32, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 
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CORROSION 


is the ca 


NOs, 


- ay: 


cer of metal 


A TN BY iy ee 


A #10029 “Saving” 
in a $25,.00022 Home. 


OTHING illustrates the false economy of cheap- 
ness quite so graphically as the pipe within your 
walls. Such a scene as pictured above is unnecessary 
when you consider that a small amount of foresight 
and a few additional dollars are sufficient to banish for- 
ever the menace of rusted pipe and damaged property. 


Possibly you have yet to experience such a disaster; but unless 
you have guarded against it, corrosion is slowly but surely 
working in your piping, toward inevitable leaks and their ac- 
companying expensive repairs. 


Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe costs but little more than 
steel pipe, yet its rust-resisting properties guarantee it a use- 
ful life equal to that of the house itself. 


When you build or remodel specify the pipe that endures— 
and then see that it is marked ‘‘Reading.”’ 


READING IRON COMPANY 


READING, PA. 
World’s Largest Makers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Dallas New York Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle Chicago Baltimore St. Louis 


In the darkest For your protection Reading Even on the 


corner a man Pipe is now marked witha 

with a flash- Spiral Band of Knurling, on gaat 
light can in- stamped into the metal. You identification 
stantlyidentify can be sure it’s Senuine even is instant and 
“‘Reading.”’ through a coat of paint! positive. 
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“Esther! Esther! Look now. I ain’t 
doing it and that’s all to it. Can’t you any- 
how see how it would go with him and with 
you—yes, with you—if this here was to git 
put out common? It would ruin him and 
it would ruin you. And besides, see here, 
girl,’ his tone slowed and his eyes fell be- 
fore her, ‘‘I have pleasure, yes, that I have, 
fur to sign off that deed fur you. Your pop 
spoke true when he said I made like I was 
fixing a home fur you. Fur them same 
thoughts had come to me still; fur this 
year back a’ready I was doing what I could 


fur to make you your home. You ain’t 


minding that, Esther? You wouldn’t fault 
me fur that?” He raised timid eyes to her, 
but what he saw behind her caused his tone 
to quicken and his fingers to drop from 
the bridle. ‘‘But now you better go. Yes, 
you should go now!” 

Esther’s hands had gone inert; her eyes, 
dim with mist, had stared down upon them 
as at dead things in her lap. Now she 
tensed upright at the sudden change in his 
tone and, following his gaze, saw that the 
spring wagon had circled before the little 
house and it was starting down the slope. 

“They have went fur to fetch the deed 
then!’’ And as she read the confirmation 
in his eyes, struck sharply with the reins 
and wheeled from him. “But you won’t 
sign it! You won’t sign it!” 

He called to her as he started on a run 
after her, but she paid no heed. Her 
thoughts went whirling, rising and falling, 
as light and powdery and ineffectual as the 
dust which whirled, rising and falling, from 
beneath her swift wheels. And yet there 
was dim, predestined order in it all; it was 
as though some sure force within her, some 
synthesis of her thoughts through the 
night, were pointing her to the long, 
straight road through the cornfield. 

To the middle of the long, straight road; 
for it was there she stopped with her ques- 
tion, as the spring wagon jerked to halt 
before her. Again she did an unconsidered 
thing; she swung her vehicle about until 
it crossed the road transversely. 

“And what’s this now?”’ shrilled Lit- 
willer, his eyes as wild as his voice. “‘ You, 
Esther? What was you doing here?” 

“T’m blocking your way out, you and 
your crops,” Esther replied, foolishly 
enough. 

“But I ain’t got my crops by me,”’ he 
chattered back, as foolishly. 

Then suddenly her thoughts fell into as 
ordered a sequence as the rows of corn- 
stalks stretched in serried ranks on either 
side. As slender and straight as they, as 
calmly destined in the ultimate order as 
they, she sat and gazed from one to the 
other of the demoralized faces before her. 

“Now leave me handle this here,’ blus- 
tered Schindler. ‘I don’t know right what 
you're up to, but if it’s got anything to do 
with back-firing for Reist, I can tell you 
you're on the wrong track, that’s all. If 
you're trying to make out Reist can land- 
lock this man’s land, I can tell you right 
now there ain’t a state in the Union but 
what gives a man the way out to his mar- 
ket. So you can tell Reist for me, Attorney 
Schindler yet, that the law compels him to 
give Litwiller here the right to go through 
his corn fur to get his products to the 
market. And you can tell him for me he 
can’t run no bum bluff on me, Attorney 
Herbert Schindler.” 

Esther looked down the long straight 
road. The long straight road through the 
corn through the gas. . . . 
Like a series of pictures her thoughts rose 
before her and fell, and as they rose and 
fell she felt her way through them with 
words. 

“Then it don’t make no difference what 
fur way the road goes?’’ she asked quietly. 

“Certainly not!’ Schindler laughed 
scornfully. 

“Nur it don’t make no difference what it 
goes running through?” 

“To be sure not,’’ said the legal gentle- 
man decisively. ‘It was Reist’s own look- 
out if he give it through his corn. And he 
can’t be collecting past damages for it 
either. Now leave us pass, please.” 
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“Then if if don’t make no dif 
fur way the road runs, it could 
down through the ground as go 
top of it,’’ pursued Esther, 
don’t make no difference w 
running through, it could 
through gas or either corn. Y 
locking his oil into the land. Y 
fur to give him a way out to 
fur it.” 

She sat tensely upright, gazi 
to the other of the slender m 
were staring at her with ide 
same expression of blank abso 
she did not sense the confusio; 
her words had cast them. §h 
den emptiness, as though she 
she had to say, all she coul 
What would she do now? Se 
were jerking open—helpless 
her—‘‘Struckmeier would gi 
on it anyhow,” she murmurs 
attempt to forestall him, in va 
to reach out for some reassurz 

“‘Struckmeier!”’ cried Lity 
you say. Struckmeier oncet 
looked at him without speakir 
flew from her to his companio. 
looked at him without speakin; 
mouth was lolling open. Lit 
flew down the road in the di 
which Esther had come. ‘Yo 
to town a’ready then!” hi 
shrilly. ‘‘You would see a | 
without saying me nothing! | 
mean by somepun like this an; 
had risen in his excitement a 
vehicle was swaying beneath 
are wagons and: wagons, and | 
not made to carry weight. 

The motion made Attorr 
Schindler seem curiously un 
He sought to brace his feet 
dashboard as he exclaimed te: 
for gosh sake, set down, Litwil 
the good of getting worked 1 
here? It ain’t anybody getti 
ain’t even very much involve 
that’s just the point; when 
dragging all the lawyers in 
into this here, it ain’t enous 
that’s all. I ain’t backin’ « 
Struckmeier, don’t you go thi 
I kin beat that chap any day 
with both hands tied at my b: 
just a case of its not being eno 
involved, as us lawyers put it, 
a trial in the public courts. N 
eased a trousers leg magnanin 
be willing to leave my fee run ¢ 
yet, if you’re agreeable to d 
here where it stands.” 

“What is this now?” pa 
Reist, as he reached the vehic 
up anxiously into Esther’s fac 
it anyhow?” 

“‘Leave us pass here,’’ com 
torney Schindler with dignity 
my client are wishful to go 
conference over this issues in’ 

Esther turned the horse tha 
pass, then she leaned back \ 
sigh and answered Reist’s que 

“Tt was a way out fur you, 
said. “And fur me. Fur me 
added the last in soft astonish 

His lips opened to ask mor 
all, that did not seem the imp: 
The important thing seemed 
sion upon her face which he he 
there before. i 

She looked at the square 
cheek, at his wide, kind m« 
warm red-brown of his eyes; 4 
to her she could never see tl 
They rested her; they comfo 
had never looked beautiful to 
at that moment in which s 
parted from Litwiller. Her] 
tremble into a smile. 

His eyes fell from those tr 
He had himself well in hand! 
hurt that he had once caused 
a poignant memory with him. 

“Yes, you took it from m 
softly, and her eyes did not wa\ 
“but, fur all, it was belong 
David.” ; 


yirt of popular conversation, and 
| the subtitles on the films made 


}rican firm manufacturing sew- 
hes was surprised to receive a 
» orders from Java and Sumatra. 
4no agents of the firm out there, 
»s disclosed that an American 
g one of the characters sewing 
fie firm’s machines had brought 
¢ of orders to the factory.” 

saps these are enough citations 
and confirm the apprehensions 
yraders that trade really does 
elms. 

between man-and man and as 
tion and nation is a whimsey 
sourse cannot be charted. Ap- 
e slightest and most remote 
:2flect it from its course. I think 
Vin in these columns of the 


1's Vineyard whaling captain en- 
y chance in the streets of New 
.o, on his long three and four 
2s to the South Pacific, was in- 
j only one piece of home news. 


f stwar World Trade 


Re he touched at a far-away port 
nd out what sort of weather they 
i) in the Mississippi Valley in the 

gstates. It made all the differ- 
1). If in Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
ly were having good growing 

xy raised a big corn crop. If 
yenty of corn they grew lots of 


4iogs meant much lard oil and 
¢il spelled a poor price and a re- 
1nd for sperm oil, and sperm oil 
tay captain was giving his days 
nhis life to bring home. His for- 
if fell with the weather in the 


t, tariff makers in Congress put a 
e, duty on elephant tusks—raw 

* wiped out an export trade of 
131,000,000 in cheap print goods 

ean coast. It was diverted to 
it: from a group of the New Eng- 
s Moreover, at the same stroke, a 
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promising going industry in the manufac- 
ture of ivory articles—billiard balls, hair- 
brushes, combs, that sort of thing—was 
killed dead in this country and resurrected 
in Italy. All this injury was wrought with 
the best intentions in the world. None of 
it was intended. I cite these cases here to 
show how delicately adjusted is the whole 
fabric and machinery of trade. 

And now the movies threaten to reshape 
in details the structure, in process of build- 
ing, of postwar world trade. To me it is 
right much interesting and teasing to the 
imagination that the recurrent spectacle of 
Gloria Swanson may cause all the Circas- 
sian girls to bob their hair, with a consequent 
profit to the American manufacturers of 
hair clippers. But to the European trader 
the new movie peril goes farther and deeper 
than that. 

We might, if you care to, take a look at 
this new menace in its present estate, since 
it bids fair to affect our relationships with 
the rest of the world. You will find that 
motion pictures are an astonishing devel- 
opment and that Will Hays is more than 
half right when he says that no romance 
written for the movies is so dramatic as the 
story of the rise of the industry itself. The 
whole curious, amazing phenomenon had its 
beginning at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
when Edison exhibited his new invention, 
the kinetoscope. In the first years it was 
just a peep show; five cents’ worth of novel 
entertainment shown in an arcade or a 


‘vacant shop temporarily made over into a 


showroom. Such familiar present-day phe- 
nomena as movie actors, movie plays, great 
studios and costly movie theaters had not 
cast their first faint shadow. They were not 
even dreamed of. The first pictures were 
short reels showing a train coming into a 
station, a parade passing in the streets, 
something of that sort. 

The new entertainment outgrew its 
swaddling clothes with incredible rapidity. 
It moved ahead and developed faster than 
its nurses and mentors. From a peep show 
it became the world’s most popular and 
widespread diversion and amusement. This 
great stride was made in less than twenty- 
five years. Only about half a dozen of the 


The Palace Theater, Queensland 


TRADE FOLLOWS THE FILM 


pioneers of the industry managed to keep 
pace with the procession and survive. The 
others were lost in the shuffle because they 
did not realize the vitality and the capacity 
for growth and expansion of this new thing. 
It grew and grew and grew. 

Came the war, as the title writers used to 
say until they were laughed out of it. The 
American movie made its final conquest. 
It spread itself all over the world, until to- 
day 85 per cent of all the motion pictures 
shown in the Eastern and Western Hem- 
ispheres are American made. It is perhaps 
as nearly a world monopoly as can be de- 
vised. So long as it was an amusement no 
alarm or apprehension was created abroad. 
The domestic producers and the foreigners 
were on the happiest terms of amity and 
good will. The industry, through its na- 
tional organization, actually established 
diplomatic relations with more. than one 
foreign government. It dealt directly with 
foreign offices. It received direct codpera- 
tion and assistance from foreign govern- 
ments in making pictures. It became in 


truth a living actual factor in our interna- | 


tional relationships. 


The responsibility was quickly realized. | 


The utmost care is taken at Hollywood and 
in the Long Island studios not to portray 
the nationals of another country in an un- 
happy or inaccurate light or in such a way 
as to wound susceptibilities. 


No Foreign Villains 


You who attend the movies may recall 
that at one period Mexican and Japanese 
villains were almost the rule in motion- 
picture dramas. They afforded an oppor- 
tunity for picturesque characterization 
and provided effective and striking contrasts 
to the hero. You may have noticed that 
for a year or more all the villains have been 
Americans and that the Japanese and 
Mexicans have faded out as oppressors of 
the virtuous. An interesting story of long 
negotiations lies behind that elimination. 
It marked a step in the progress of the edu- 
cation through experience of the motion- 
picture producers. It was one of the 

(Continued on Page 154) 


We spent 50 years 
learning to make one 


grade of Shovel 


“They Saved Us 


75 Cents 
On the Dollar” 


Usually we accept our blessings 
“and no questions asked,” but now 
and again our curiosity gets the 
better of us. ‘‘Why,’’ we inquired 
of the Superintendent of the Rock- 
well Lime Co. of Chicago, “‘do you 
stick to Red Edge Shovels ex- 
clusively?”’ 


“‘For the best reason in the world,”’ 
he answered. “‘ We find that twenty- 
five cents’ worth of Red Edge 
Shovel does the work of a dollar’s 
worth of other makes. Since using 
Red Edge our shovel bill has been 
cut 75 per cent. Furthermore our 
‘lost shovel’ problem has ceased to 
exist. Our men appreciate a good 
shovel sufficiently to lock it up 
every night. 


“T don’t know just how long the 
average Red Edge lasts us. But here 
are two Red Edges that started 
work the same time as a steam 
shovel. The steam shovel is worn 
out after long and meritorious serv- 
ice, but those two Red Edges are 
still on the job.”’ 


For the benefit of those who want 
to know what those Red Edges 
looked like after outwearing a 
steam shovel, we show the portrait 
of these two sturdy veterans at 
the head of this column. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
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WYOMING, PA. 
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The Remarkable Performance of 


GARDN 


Sheer merit — nothing else—could account for 
the swift rise in public esteem of the Gardner 
Eight-in-line and the Gardner Six. 


Like most great achievements, they have taken 
their deserved place quietly and naturally. 


A few thousand of the new series Gardner Six- 
es and Ejight-in-Line went, unheralded, into the 
hands of people who had confidence in Gard- 
ner ideals, in Gardner reputation and organiza- 
tion. It became immediately apparent that they 
were remarkable automobiles—in performance, 
appearance, and in price. 


Inevitably, these first thousands sold other 
thousands. Thissimple process continues to 
gain momentum for sales have been made upon 
the basis of appreciation and merit which ac- 
counts for the fine public esteem enjoyed by 
Gardner today. 


But simple as the process has been, it would 
not have been possible except for this unusual 
background. Behind this gratifying public con- 
fidence is the solid foundation of three genera- 
tions of continuous experience in the building 
of vehicles, horse-drawn and motor-driven, and 
an exceptional financial stability that establishes 
Gardner as one of the soundest car investments 
of the day. 
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due to its marvelous power plant- 


LYCOMING built Gardner motor 


A fine motor car is a composite achievement. 


While specialized experience is necessary in the 
developing of each element, from motor to body, 
if the car is to be superlatively fine, no one ele- 
ment can safely be considered as an isolated unit, 
independent of the others. 


Least of all the motor. So far reachingis the 
influence of the motor upon the car as a whole 
that every phase of car operation must be anti- 
cipated in its design and its development. 


When, six years ago, Gardner engaged the Ly- 
coming organization with its then eleven years 
of experience, to co-operate in creating the 
power plants for Gardner cars, it was another 
tribute to Lycoming ability and achievement. In 
making this decision, Gardner endorsed the 
judgment of an important part of the automobile 
industry. 


In both Sixes and Eights-in-line, the fluid, 
vibrationless, flexible power; the economy 
and remarkable performance of the Lycoming- 
Gardner motors, have been a revelation in the 
industry. 


The nation-wide public approval which has 
this year been accorded these Gardner automo- 
biles is only a natural result of uniting the ex- 
perience and resources of a fine car builder 
| and agreat motor creating organization. 
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315t this 
peer ro. train 


This exclusively 
first class train 


to you. the hos- 
pitality of the 
romantic land of 
roses, seashore 
and mountains 
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(Continued from Page 151) 
industry’s most important lessons in state- 
craft and the conduct of foreign relations. 

The Mexican Government was displeased 
at the plenitude of villains it was supply- 
ing to the pictures. As a sign of its dis- 
pleasure, it put an embargo on all American 
films, thus closing for the time a rich mar- 
ket. The industry promptly sent an em- 
bassy to Mexico City. There followed 
negotiations which lasted for months. A 
complete agreement was reached. The 
embargo was lifted and once more the 
neighboring republic became a consumer 
on a large scale of American films. Mexican 
taste and Mexican sensibilities are now 
consulted in making pictures to be shown 
there. While I was in Hollywood a little 
while ago, the producer, director and author 
of a picture depicting life in Mexico came 
into the headquarters of the Western 
branch of the industry to submit the action 
of their story and have it approved before 
they began shooting. 

It is now the practice to ascertain the 
feelings of a foreign government about a 
book or play concerning its own nationals 
before the story is filmed. For example, a 
story about the Japanese was offered the 
producers a little while ago. Inquiry 
through the Japanese Embassy at Wash- 
ington disclosed that the Japanese Govern- 
ment would be pleased if one feature of 
Japanese life which was emphasized in the 
story was not brought before the whole 
world on the screen. That was enough. 
The story was not accepted and the picture 
has not been made. 


Pictures as Peace Agents 


But more often the proposed picture of 
foreign scenes and foreign life enlists the 
approval and codperation of the foreign 
government whose counsel and assistance 
are sought. Madame Sans Géne was made 
into a picture in France by an American 
producer with the closest codperation and 
assistance of the French Government. The 
film was made in the salons, chambers and 
gardens of Fontainebleau and Compiégne, 
where no camera had penetrated before, 
and with Napoleonic relies and furniture as 
props, under the eye of the French Ministry 
of Art. The historical setting was done just 
as the French Government and its experts 
on the period would have it done. It was 
free of anachronisms. Official Paris was 
given a private preview and approved. 

The Italian Government was equally 
helpful in the filming of Ben Hur and The 
Eternal City. Italian professors ransacked 
libraries and museums for costumes and 
properties of the period. The King loaned 
a palace. The Italian ambassador came 
over from Washington and sat often in con- 
ferences in the New York offices of the in- 
dustry. Mussolini gave orders for large 
bodies of the Fascisti to participate in 
the picture. Every assistance was given the 
Americans in faithfully portraying the 
Italian scenes. The same sort of help has 
been given in making English historical 
pictures. 

To avoid giving offense to other nations 
became a fundamental rule and order of the 
industry. While affairs were in this pos- 
ture, Will H. Hays, head of the national 
organization of the industry, spoke for the 
chief producers when he said: 

“T do not believe I am too enthusiastic 
or too visionary when I say that the motion 
picture may be, probably will be, the great- 
est instrument humanity has yet known for 
the bringing about of better understandings 
between man and man, between group and 
group and between nation and nation. 
When we know one another we do not hate 
one another. When we do not hate we do 
not make war. Wars and lesser conflicts are 
caused because groups and peoples do not 
understand one another’s ideas and beliefs, 
one another’s backgrounds and ambitions. 
Were all these things clear, there would be 
no hatred, no bitterness and no war. 

“The motion picture knows no barrier of 
distance. We are apt to look upon the dis- 
tant group or nation as something different 
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from ourselves and therefore as inimical. 
The motion picture knows no barrier of 
language. We are apt to regard those who 
do not speak our own tongue as different 
and inimical. But a few thousand feet of 
celluloid film in a metal container can be 
sent to the ends of the earth to speak the 
language which everyone understands, civ- 
ilized or savage—the language of pictures. 
Under the benign influence of familiarity 
with one another, no matter where we may 
dwell or how we may speak, the world is 
bound to grow better, I believe, and this is 
one of my greatest hopes for the motion 
picture.” 

So much by way of background and de- 
velopment against which may be displayed 
the new condition of the pictures as a trade 
and political factor. Keep in mind, if you 
will, the successive stages of this new ele- 
ment in the world. First a peep show, then 
a domestic and popular form of cheap en- 
tertainment, then a world-wide amusement 
and one of our first dozen largest industries. 
It is pertinent and relevant to note just 
here that the makers of pictures have never 
thought of themselves or of their product 
as part of an art, trade, craft or profession. 
To themselves, they have always been an 
industry, and it is as an industry exporting 
a manufactured product that apparently 
cannot be made elsewhere with equal suc- 
cess that they now disturb the foreigners 
whose quest is international trade. 

Germany is the sore spot in Europe just 
now for the American picture makers. Be- 
fore the war it was complained of the Ger- 
mans that they were not square shooters in 
going after foreign trade. The German 
trader and his government were usually 
hand in hand. The power of government 
was used to force a way and make a place 
for the distributor of German goods. Ap- 
parently the old methods have not been 
abandoned in the postwar effort to recover 
trade. 

The motion-picture industry in Ger- 
many, for example, has been put in a very 
special position to guard it against com- 
petition from abroad. 


Germany’s One-for-One Plan 


The reason for this is both economic and 
political. While the war was in progress 
and Germany was isolated, the German 
Government, as one of the measures to 
maintain morale among the population at 
home, induced the German banks to finance 
and keep alive the motion-picture industry. 
It was classed as one of the necessary 
industries there just as it was here. In pur- 
suance of this governmental demand and 
policy the banks advanced money to the 
picture makers. Through this beginning 
the banks have become closely allied with 
the German industry and the government 
is supporting and helping the banks. The 
largest and most formidable motion-picture 
producer in Germany is the UFA. It dom- 
inates the industry. It appears from trust- 
worthy reports that the powerful Deutsches 
Bank owns about 87 per cent of the UFA 
stock. The UFA is protected by the gov- 
ernment, not by a tariff but by an ingenious 
contingent-compensation system, or, as it 
is commonly known, one for one. The 
scheme is this: 

All goods imported into Germany are on 
a tariff basis except films. They are in a 
category alone. The present system. of 
regulating film importations is to grant per- 
mits to bring in a foreign picture—that is, 
in effect, an American picture—only to 
German renters who exhibit a compensa- 
tion German film produced in 1923, 1924 
or 1925 and censored in 1924 or 1925. This 
means, roughly, that only one foreign film 
of standard length can be brought into 
Germany for every domestic film produced; 
that is, one for one. But there is a joker. 
There is no provision in the law that these 
licenses to import held by the German pro- 
ducers must be used to bring in foreign 
pictures. Conceivably, domestic producers 
in Germany can let their licenses lie dor- 
mant and thus restrict importations and 
control prices and exhibitors at will. It is 
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this condition and situation the 
the American industry some | 
fair-minded man, who has give 
tion abroad first-hand study ; 
the American producers, tells | 

“The present German impor 
on foreign moving pictures, al 
usual, cannot be defined as q 
tory measure directed against t} 
moving pictures in particular, | 
effect, however, if maintained ] 
will be discriminatory in a 
degree. 

“The German film producer; 
the government, feel that the 
their moving-picture industry d 
maintenance of the present 
compensation system or the im 
foreign feature film for each 0 
cally produced. If this conelusi 
into effect again in May or. 
when the present importation 
expire, it is their own economic 
Government cannot interfere 
make protest; nor can it rete 
our present tariff laws by rai 
duties on some special German 
our country.” 


Eliminating Our Pic 


“The government and all of 
industries are anxious for a ho 
dustry as an advertising agen 
goods in all markets. German: 
trade supremacy in the past wa 
extent based upon trusts and | 
It is apparent in the film indus’ 
German Government is favor 
velopment of one powerful con 
great monopoly for trade purpc 
been able to force its governme 
lish and maintain import me 
have shifted from the governm 
own hands most of the power fo: 
the import of foreign picture: 
many. 

“To what end this concern 
power can only be guessed by 0 
policies and general tendencies. 
of its own large production, p 
others and ownership of key 
now practically controls the G 
ket for domestic films. By virtv 
in its possession this great num 
man films, it can import an eq 
of foreign pictures. These fac 
with its control of key theater 
place it in a position to dictate 
man exhibitors. It, I believe, 
good money on imported Ame 
but each year it considerably ii 
own domestic output and the tir 
come when this concern will 
enough German films, with a bi 
trol of its theaters, so that it ¢: 
cut down on the importation 0 
pictures. 

“As yet, the present systen 
work any great hardship on the 
of a fair amount of American p 
cept for the annoyance of a ma 
trade obstacles. The unusual 
thus given by the one-for-one 
continued, would artificially ai 
company to become strong enol 
trol the German market for itsel 
ually to eliminate from it the ma 
of American pictures. The Ge 
ernment is naturally in favor of 
this effect for the success of it 
industry and to provide a free | 
agency for German goods in ov 
and the elimination, as far as pos 
same agency for American good: 
the success so far of the conti 
pensation system in Germany 
ing its film industry has had thé 
effect of causing other foreign g¢ 
to take tentative measures by lef 
other measures for the same pur 
these reasons the American indu 
cerned and is considering wha 
take for its own protection.” 

In some quarters in the Amer! 
industry warm feelings are eX} 
cause of the belief that the G 
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being financed and assisted 
oan money loaned to the Ger- 
«| Those who entertain this be- 
s|siderably exasperated at the 

yy see of American money being 
sly to hurt an American indus- 
going so much to advertise this 
7 its products all over the world. 
tie that this angle of the situa- 
» more widely disclosed and 
some change is not made in the 
qort regulations. 

sons in the industry here who 
ia in this phase of the foreign 
juoted to me with approval 
¢ from an editorial in THE SAT- 
NG Post of May twenty-third 


tn volume of American foreign 
.2en indispensable to economic 
see world, but the time has 


houghtful consideration should 
‘the subject, in order that spe- 
ran interests shall not be jeop- 
}. . Beyond this point 
t'd to build up abroad competi- 
in a manner that American in- 
vild regard as dangerous.”’ 
¢lition some of the men inter- 
} foreign trade of the picture in- 
_maintain is being reached in 
. Representations have been 
2 industry here directly to the 
yernment. The next step will 
1 what attitude is taken by the 


yican producers are asking that 
t allowed to enter Germany on a 
iff basis and on equal terms 
yin products coming into this 
‘is a matter to be settled before 
tition in England as affecting 
lms is not so acute and lends 
ficable settlement by mutual 
sind accommodation. In the 
‘gdom 85 per cent of the films 
‘merican—this is also the aver- 
{out the world—10 per cent are 
4 2r countries and only 5 per cent 
40 


litish Producer’s Plight 


ra elimination of the British 
wn home market is one cause 
ipsa agitation in Parliament, 
vers and in other quarters: in 
The Federation of British In- 
| been active in trying to find a 
ache condition. It recently sum- 
-nference of national organiza- 
2;mine and discuss the situation 
na suitable basis upon which to 
tnent assistance. Bodies were 
presenting among others such 
rests as these: British Empire 
thpire Development Union, So- 
i thors, Playwrights and Com- 
{ciation of Head Masters, Na- 
nn of Teachers, Navy League, 
{ub and Patriotic League, Royal 
Istitute. 
tal memorandum it was pointed 
government that: ‘“‘It is gen- 
1d that the film has enormous 
|fluencing the masses, and es- 
I growing population throughout 
In the United Kingdom alone 
ied that 20,000,000 people visit 
‘that is what the English call 
Jach week. 
|is powerful influence should be 
jm foreign countries and con- 
Kas and customs of those coun- 
1 of those that are British is 


| posal favored by the Federation 
Ociated bodies is that 
yw shall, by legislation, be re- 
)/10W a reasonable percentage of 
#3 in his program. The German 
of 50-50 imposed on their dis- 
) too large, as the necessary 
British films do not at present 
‘e percentage might start at one 
twelve months, then three in 
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eight for a further three years, after which 
the provision could be reconsidered. This 
provides for a maximum quota of 37.5 per 
cent, and only for a limited time.” 

To this juncture the British film pro- 
ducers have not been able to exert enough 
influence to get the assistance they have 
besought from their government. It seems 
quite reasonable to believe that the Bald- 
win government feels that in paying a sub- 
sidy or bounty to the coal operators and a 
dole to the unemployed it has quite enough 
of that sort of thing without taking over 
the partial support of the cinemas. 

The plight of the British producer is 
further accented by the quite frankly ex- 
pressed preference of the British public for 
American movies. Once, in England, it 
used to be asked, ‘‘ Who reads an American 
book?” The posture has changed now, and 
they ask, ‘‘Who sees a British motion pic- 
ture?” 

In a recent issue of so reputable a jour- 
nal as The Spectator this aspect of the 
whole condition is frankly conceded by a 
contributor. As, for example: 

“The reputation and civic importance of 
the cinema are just now being discussed in 
every kind of building where newspapers 
are opened. It is as though no one had 
realized until now that over a third of the 
population goes to the pictures every week 
of the year, or that at least three-quarters 
of the films they see are of American origin. 
I suppose people did vaguely realize that 
British films were few; even now-they hesi- 
tate to admit that British films are—with 
the exception of travel pictures—mostly 
unattractive.” 


Fair:Minded Criticism 


“But no prejudice need make us forget 
that when one talks of films one really 
means American films, which compose the 
major part of our programs here and an 
increasing proportion of French, German, 
Indian, Japanese and colonial programs. 
That is why I view with such misgivings 
any attempt to assist British films by ex- 
cluding by taxation or otherwise those from 
the United States. Take away American 
films and you close the cinemas. It is true 
that many of their films are vulgar and 
stupid, but, as literature is not disgraced by 
the existence of penny horribles or the 
drama by idiotic plays, the cinema as a 
whole, and the American contribution gen- 
erally, cannot be written off on this ac- 
count. Also the public happens to like 
American films and the public has a right to 
the amusements it prefers. As a pleasure- 
loving member of the public, let me confess 
that wild horses would not drag me to see 
the average British film while there was an 
American picture to be seen, or, indeed, in 
any case. 

“After the last terrible earthquake in 
Japan, the first step of the government 
there was to have all available picture 
houses opened again. They wisely ac- 
knowledged the undeniable calmative 
value of the moving picture as a relaxation 
for nerve-racked humanity. We are all of 
us, today, more or less nerve-racked; and I 
suggest that the cinema, and therefore 
American films in particular, do far more 
social good than they do harm. 

“Of course it is perfectly true that they 
also publicize the United States better than 
any other agent could do. The world is 
constantly offered a picture of an America 
which is hard working and prosperous, 
where mechanics possess cars, and one con- 
cludes that such a country is inventive, 
enterprising and very rich. 

“How can we best encourage a revival of 
the English film? MHardly by excluding 
those of other countries. I think the first 
necessity is to realize our own weakness and 
to face the fact that our films are bad; that 
they are nearly all boring, poorly conceived, 
wretchedly directed, hopelessly acted and 
abominably photographed and titled. Even 
if money is raised for increased production 
here, as I am sure it will be, it will be a long 
time before we can make sound and enter- 
taining films, simply because there has been 
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W.H. MURRAY, General Passenger Agent 
Omaha, Nebraska 


no continuity of experience here, whereas in 
the States men and women in thousands 
have grown up learning the business of film 
making. 

“But, once more, we shall never succeed 
if we seek to beat America on her own 
ground, short of importing American pro- 
ducers, studio staff and stars in bulk; nor 
shall we succeed if we attempt obvious 
counter propaganda. Our propaganda must 
be of the subtler kind achieved by Charles 
Dickens, one of the best publicity agents 
this country—or, indeed, for that matter, 
the world—has ever seen.”’ 

Such fair-mindedness—and the whole 
attitude of the motion-picture industry in 
England—is so reasonable as to lead the 
American producers to believe that some 
amicable adjustment can be made and a 
jointly satisfactory relationship established. 
All the producers here with whom I have 
talked are agreed that it is not to their in- 
terest to seek to establish a monopoly of 
American films in Britain. They think it 
most unwise to oppress or try to drive out 
the British producer. But he must learn to 
make better films and more interesting 
films before he can be helped in his distri- 
bution or offered a participation in the 
American market. That, however, is solely 
a problem of the motion-picture men and is 
not affected with a public interest. We 
shall continue to go to pictures if we like 
them and to stay away if we do not like 
them. 

There is a wide difference, as you will 
have perceived, between the German and 
the British treatment of the American 
picture producer. The German has erected 
obstacles and barriers to our films which he 
does not oppose to any other import from 
this or any other country. 

French officialdom and French producers 
are apparently no more pleased with the 
preponderance of American films than their 
neighbors, but they are not in a position at 
this juncture to do anything about it. 
France has more vital and pressing affairs 
in hand than fighting our movies. She is 
seeking to arrange her war debt to us. She 
is borrowing money, she is not ready to 
take any arbitrary action against our films. 
Undoubtedly when the moment comes and 
the French are free of other anxieties they 
will endeavor to supplant our pictures in 
France with their own. That is not to say, 
by any means, that they will succeed. 


What the Picture Fans Prefer 


For whatever may be said about our 
movies, the stubborn fact stands up that 
millions of all sorts of people all over the 
world like them and are willing to pay habit- 
ually and constantly toseethem. Neither in 
Germany, England, France, Italy nor Scan- 
dinavia can they make pictures with such 
a universal appeal. I will not be put in the 
light of a defender or champion of the 
quality of the American movie; I am not 
afan. But their world dominance is an in- 
contestable fact. They are popular, they 
are affecting trade, they are coloring the 
minds and changing the desires of foreign 
peoples, they are the most vivid and potent 
projection—however distorted—of life in 
the United States that foreigners receive. 
The stay-at-homes abroad get their con- 
ception of us from our pictures. Whether 
that condition is or is not deplorable, it is a 
proved fact. 

Now what is the secret of this great 
popularity and success? It is built on a 
firm economic basis. For that, the motion- 
picture industry can take no credit. Lady 
Luck dealt our producers a hand all aces. 
The great domestic market afforded in the 
United States makes it possible to have 
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$1,000,000 superfeatures. Her 
per cent of all the motion-pie 
in the world. The average we 
ance at these theaters in the J 
is something more than 50,0( 
great throng pays admissions of 
000,000 annually. That is ¢) 
basis on which the American | 
built his world-wide dominion 

With this great supportir 
loving, money-spending publi 
can afford to experiment, to 
lavish expenditures on his pre 
he only just breaks even on 
picture at home, he is still ina 
position, for he can count on |} 
a profit. It is this domestic m 
no foreign producer has, that 
dustry its solid base. The figi 
In 1918, 32,000,000 linear feet 
exported. In 1923, 200,000,0 
sent abroad. On the other ha 
foreign pictures were sent here 
of these only six were sold ar 
The number of imported films|] 
in the past three years, but th 
of imports to exports remair 
same. The foreign and the < 
are as one in preferring the A 
ture to all others. 


Films With Happy E: 


Now what quality is inherent 
ican picture that causes every 
eigner—English, German, Fre 
South American, Central Et 
Asiatic—to prefer it to his own 
in the American picture that 
a trade and political factor? 
definite answer, but the indust: 
gestions and possible explanat 
these, made to me, is this: 

“There is no laughter in tl 
films. They lack gayety, light- 
sprightliness. They do not ¢ 
piness. There is not in them a1 
sense of irresponsible childr 
These lacking qualities are su 
most every American film. ( 
show people having fun. They 
dom, prosperity, happiness, a k 
ard of living in clothing, hous 
motor cars—all the material ap 
of good living. 

“The European intelligent 
the happy endings of our storie 
But to peoples recovering fro1 
of war, and whose financial, e 
social problems are not yet s 
happy pictures are beacon lig 
They seem to show the way to 
perity and happiness. They 
spectators forget their cares 
and anxieties. They bring rel 
give entertainment. They ar 
from the daily routine of work. 
a fresh new world of play whe 
no class restrictions or the | 
comes of despair. That is wh 
pictures are popular abroad. | 
we know more of what can b 
the camera.” 

It may be that that is the 
We are at that particular pe 
history and growth that givest 
in youth and strength and wea 
an extraordinarily fortunate | 
people. Not all of us realize 
rest of the world does and is co 
minded of it by our movies. I 
ened desires in them for some 6 
we possess. That is what ha 
movie a factor in trade and in' 
tional relationships. That is WI 
gins to follow the film. j 

And it all began asa five-cent 
An astonishing evolution, isn’t’ 


ser industry is so competitive 
icere, Whole-hearted merchants 
time to study girls.”’ He tasted 
|No; no time. But I’ll be per- 
- with you, Gainsborough, my 
ylain certain matters to you and 
o decide, or to help me decide. 
ge girls, of the kind your girls 
the house and grounds at Sal- 
; a 
‘ould brighten the old place up, 
{they are like rays of sunshine 
inured Mr. Gainsborough Gay. 
y;need them to brighten the place 
—it’s bright enough already— 
her purpose,” said old Avery 
is face hardened a little and a 
‘ntful harshness emphasized it- 
voice. “A great sum of my 
ast deal of my reputation and 
_ labor of my lifetime are at 
roy!” 

“You amaze—you distress me, 
tid Gainsborough Gay, a little 


(nan sighed a rather sour sort of 
isted his Sfitz. 

| ble water is 17 per cent inferior 
é, I was making from the same 
3 vo years ago,” he said, lowering 
and it costs me 4 per cent more 

rake.” 

zisborough Gay, who was about 
-erested in Sfitz for its own sake 
) cod-liver oil, realized that old 
n almost dreadful earnest, so he 
ie necessary sail and registered 


am of horrified dismay. 


a’t mean that literally, father!” 
o. In plain fact, the water has 
41. There are better table wa- 
(ing the market from businesses 
if my reputation. And it hurts 
yorough. It hits me in my pride. 
» much the money at stake, 
‘a not one of those theorists who 
ney—no. It cuts every way— 
work, bank account.” 
nodded. 
ye sees that. But what has 
' deterioration?’”’ he asked. 
fis simply a question of finding 
ad removing it. When the work 
iors deteriorates, as it very fre- 
es, I seek the cause—the poor 
ally being quite incapable of do- 
1aselyes—and remove it, if pos- 


(ne that, my boy. My chemists 
{t the cause of the deterioration 
land found that a gradual change 
{-e of the water used in my works 
1 place. It was losing a certain 
linity which once characterized 
| should lose this valuable, even 
Ny is a matter for the geologists. 


- needn’t go into all that. It’s 
with by men well qualified to 
1;. The business point about the 
\) this: I’ve either got to get 
| she water I’ve used for the past 
or be satisfied to continue pro- 
ink far below my standard, and 
i of my keenest competitors. If 
she water I require to the works, 
ve to move the works to the 
2re’s no artificial way of adjust- 
(er bitter quality of the salinity— 
( everything. We’ve put things 
er that would scare you—the 
n. 

‘move the factory! That would 
usly costly business.” 

costly as losing the business al- 
{{t may have to be done, cost 
ay, for the Sfitz at present is 


g be done?” asked Mr. Gay, 
kful that in his business he was 
th any problems as serious as 
. If any of his authors lost 
1° natural salinity or flavor, so to 

hose authors speedily lost their 
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Old Avery scowled at the fireplace. 

“T’ve had a business expert—Julius 
Balm—well-known man—on the problem 
for three months; and after trying every- 
thing, he has come to the conclusion that 
there is only one way, my boy; but it’s very 
difficult; next door to impossible. There 
is a man—a neighbor of mine, too—who 
owns a powerful natural spring which 
throws up to waste every day vast quanti- 
ties of the very finest base for table water in 
the world. Wasted—every drop. Drains 
away through a hundred dirty ditches to 
the river just below the tanyard. Wasted! 
Squandered! Lost forever! And there’s 
me—an old neighbor, once a friend, stand- 
ing by like that man—Lazarus, wasn’t 
it?—-watching the water that flows idly to 
waste from that spring!”’ 

Mr. Hackett gulped, scowling. 

“But why not buy the spring—the land 
on which it stands—pay a good price for it 
if necessary and connect that water supply 
with the works?” said Mr. Gay, with the 
air of one who solves problems for fun 
before breakfast. 

But the old-timer shook his gray head. 

“The man in question won’t sell. _He 
hates me—we quarreled some years ago— 
and he doesn’t need the money. It’s Sir 
Bessemer Crust. You’ve heard of him. 
Probably worth a million, my boy.’”’ He 
rocked his head about. ‘‘The man’s harsh 
and revengeful and vindictive to me. He 
has refused offers for his dirty little spring 
that—that make me ill to mention. Enor- 
mous sums! Terrible figures! Savings of a 
lifetime, you may say, in a way, my boy. 
There’s no hope of buying—none; not as 
things are.” 

‘Why does he hate you so?” asked Mr. 
Gay naturally enough. 

“Oh, he says I swindled him about some- 
thing or other years ago—some small mat- 
ter—forgotten the details. There’s not a 
grain of truth init anyway. The man sees 
things in the wrong light. I wouldn’t 
swindle a soul. But he’s hopeless. I’ve 
racked my brains and there’s but one way— 
a forlorn hope—in which I might just pos- 
sibly get him to see reason.”’ Mr. Hackett’s 
scowl deepened and his somber old eyes 
went all fierce and fiery. “‘He’s a hard 
man—very hard. Not that I want to say 
anything against the man—I’m not that 
sort. But it would be foolish not to admit 
that he’s hard. Except in one place—and 
that’s his son. He’s got a boy of about 
twenty, and if ever a lad was spoiled that 
lad Archie is. College—cars—clothes 
golf—horses—every conceivable extrava- 
gance in the world this man Crust lavishes 
onthatlad; denies him nothing. Now Balm 
figures that this lad Archie is fond of the 
ladies. In my young days we couldn’t af- 
ford to be fond of the ladies at twenty. 
Shows you what the world is coming to. 
Still, Balm says he’s a nice boy and he’ll 
inherit a vast deal of money. His wife— 
when he has one—will be a rich woman and 
Her Ladyship.”’ 

Old Avery cocked a keen eye at his in- 
terested stepson. 

“Julius Balm is of the opinion that if 
Archie said to his father that he’d set his 
heart on seeing that spring and a few acres 
round it sold to me at a fair price—eh?— 
and let Sir Bessemer see that he really 
meant it—I’ve no doubt, in the end, the 
old man would agree. But my difficulty is 
that I have no influence with this lad 
Archie—none. Nor has Julius Balm. We 
have conferred about it, and that’s why 
I’ve come here to see you; I am looking for 
someone who can acquire some influence 
over this young fellow. It’s too delicate a 
matter for outsiders. Do you understand 
me, my boy?” 

Mr. Gainsborough Gay nodded slowly. 

“T begin to see,’’ he said thoughtfully. 
“You feel that one of my girls might ac- 
quire a certain amount of influence over 
this lad. Yes, I see that. It is natural. I 
have no desire unduly to praise my own 
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girls, but it would be idle to pretend to 
ignore the fact that they are all unusually 
beautiful, possess singular charm of man- 
ner, affectionate dispositions, and, more- 
over, are by no means unintelligent.” 

He lit another cigar, thinking rapidly 
and hard. But he was not thinking so much 
about old Mr. Hackett’s misfortunes as his 
own good fortune. The situation was fairly 
plain to him, for he was a man with pretty 
sharp eyes for a promising situation. 

It appeared that he owned what a man 
worth a quarter of a million of money sorely 
needed. That is always a promising situa- 
tion. There are prospects to such a situa- 
tion; one can take off one’s coat and tackle 
a situation like that with a good heart. 
Mr. Gay was not afraid of honest hard 
work. All he ever asked was a prospect 
that held some sort of promise of a fair 
return and he would spare neither himself 
nor anybody else in his efforts to prove 
that he was no mere idler. 

“T should like to help, Elaine will wish 
very much to help, and I am sure that the 
girls will do as they are told,” he began. 
“For they are good girls and, as I said, in- 
telligent. You will realize how intelligent 
when I tell you that all three of the eldest 
are already, practically speaking, engaged 
to be married, in each case to a substantial 
man.”’ Grandpa’s hard old face fell. “And, 
to be perfectly honest, I have to ask myself 
whether I should be doing my duty to them 
by encouraging them—any or all of them— 
to—um—jeopardize their future and well- 
deserved happiness by—er—leaving their 
own love affairs to look after themselves 
while they did what they could to help 
bring about an understanding, via Archie, 
between you and Sir Bessemer Crust.” 

““Humph!” went grandpa, a little un- 
easily, eying his stepson closely. 

“They are good girls, loyal girls and as 
lovely as they are loyal,’’ continued the 
gentle Gainsborough. ‘“‘One hesitates for 
those very reasons. Still, we might con- 
trive something if those were the only 
reasons. But there are graver difficulties.” 

He fidgeted with his cigar. 

““The book-publishing business is in des- 
perate straits—everywhere. Printers are 
powerful, bookbinders positively brutal, 
paper makers impossible, and the public 
are so loath to buy books at the prices one 
is forced to charge that only the firms with 
big capital capable of weathering the period 
of stress can look forward with any confi- 
dence. Now capital has always been my 
weak point—lack of it, I mean. And as we 
are talking together frankly and freely, I 
will confess to you, father, that I was look- 
ing with some confidence to an influx of 
fresh capital from the resources of the hus- 
bands whom my girls have—practically 
speaking—selected. A voluntary influx, of 
course, and—candidly—an extremely wel- 
come one. Forgive me if I appear to drag 
money into the matter, but money is an 
arbitrary factor in most situations and, 
like time and tide, takes heed of no man’s 
finer feelings.” 

Old Avery nodded, with gloom. 

“Yes. Huh! Quite so, my boy,” he said, 
and reflected. ‘“‘I see your point,’”’ he con- 
tinued, glaring a little, “‘and I sympathize 
with it,”’ he added untruthfully. “‘But I’m 
glad to be able to tell you that I’ve taken 
care of all that—the girls’ future welfare— 
in my will. They will never be reduced to 
penury, I hope.” 

He beamed—a rather sour beam—on 
Mr. Gay, who promptly expressed his ex- 
treme surprise and gratification. 

“That had never occurred tome. It isa 
very pleasant surprise. Elaine, who adores 
her children, will wish to thank you,” he 
said. 

But Mr. Hackett waved all that aside, 

‘Maybe, too, something can be done 
about some additional capital for your 
business. We will go into that. I am not 
willing to abandon my project for sake of 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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(Continued from Page 161) 
denying you a little additional capital. It 
has often been in my mind, Gainsborough.”’ 

“That is good to hear; oh, not because of 
the money—don’t misunderstand me, 
father—but because of the kind thought. 
These are the thoughts that lubricate the 
world of business,’ said Mr. Gay spe- 
ciously, and proceeded to follow up the 
trail he had so deftly opened. 

It was perhaps an hour later when the 
polite but bitterly fought struggle was con- 
cluded and Mr. Gay’s flourishing business 
was rendered even more flourishing by an 
influx of fresh capital which had fallen like 
totally unexpected manna into a grasp 
which had been specially designed for the 
reception and retention of such manna— 
Mr. Gay’s. 

“And now that we have cleared away all 
those obstacles, father—a good omen, I 
think—which of the girls do you feel dis- 
posed to invite to Salington Hall?” 

But old Avery was a little uncertain. 

“That tall dark one, Torfrida, is a strik- 
ing girl,’ he said. ‘‘And so is Maulfry, in 
her golden kind of way. The other, Bethoe, 
looks like a girl who would be apt to take 
a man kind of unawares—when he wasn’t 
expecting her—and she’s a lovely looking 
girl. It’s hard to choose between them, 
Gainsborough, my boy.” 

“What of the little one, Dimity? My 
good girl, I call her.’ 

Grandpa scratched his chin. 

“Um—that little maid? You say she’s 
pretty—well, well, I suppose she is. But 
she’s no more than a child—a bit of a slip 
of a thing.” 

Evidently grandpa had not much faith 
in Dimity’s charm or magnetic power. 

“Perhaps so; possibly I am prejudiced. 
They say she’s my favorite. Certainly, 
she’s young and inexperienced. But there 
are times when I fancy that she might grow 
up into an even more charming girl than 
any of her sisters. She is, of course, com- 
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at the beginning and permit the 
come to you inadequately eq 
will be inviting failure.” 

Old Avery had fretted like 
child—but he paid. He was de 
forlorn hope, a last chance, a 
hour flurry, a long-odds shot, 
well aware of it. A serious drop 
ity of Sfitz too long continued , 
a more than serious drop in h 
and when a man is fighting tor 
percentage on a heavy holding, ; 
of his weapons the frills and fa 
fair, he cannot afford to stint , 
two of silk stockings, and so fg 

“Oh, very well,” said the y 
tightwad cheerlessly, “‘let Elajy 
what she considers they requir 
put them in the most—er 
light.” 

“That, father, is in my opini 
very wise, decision. I will spea 
about it,” said Mr. Gay, gravely 

He did so—adding, on his oy 
that if he, personally, were cal 
provide funds for any descript 
raiment for at least eighteen 
would really have to regard | 
guilty of sheer neglect of her op 
He was not really a mean man 
monotonously claimed, the bo 
had taught him to be practica 
need not have been anxious, — 
tunities were not in the hands of 
to neglect them. And when gr: 
a week later in his big car t 
sisters, and a long and interest 
was spent in showing him then 
and the bill, even he admitte 
self—that if the lad Crust foun 
fallin love with any one of theg 
be so difficult to please that his f 
have to have a special lady bu 

Their mamma looked at least 
beside them. Not that she ne 
Dimity had proved contrary, fla 
to try anything on or be at all 
until mamma had selected for 
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accidents was but 4 per cent. Avery. We'll see how events shape them- works box vans bulging with | 
selves. the following morning. It was 
Evidently he intended to let slip not a day, and as Mr. Gay, with Elain 
single chance of captivating the son and Suffering, stood on the do 
heir of Sir Bessemer. So they decided it watched the flutter of the sere 
that way, subject to Mrs. Gay’s approval. stuff which Dimity called her h: 
She had no objection when the circum- disappear, the light of a sud 
stances were fully explained to her. The dawned in his eyes. He slipped 
question of whether it was worth while for through that of his wife as theyt 
little Dimity to go to grandpa’s with the indoors. 
others was put to her. ‘Blaine, does it occur to you 
“Oh, yes,” she said, looking rather oddly practically the first time in ty 
at Mr. Gay and grandpa. ‘‘Oh, yes, I cer- that you and I have been—as 0 
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tainly think it would be a good plan to let 

Dimity go. Sheisreally rather a bright little 

thing, you know, in her funny little way.” 
So Dimity was included in the crusade. 
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O SAY that Grandpa Hackett was 

shocked to the very core of his wallet at 
the expense involved by the outfitting of 
four fair girls for the Gay crusade would be 
to fall some thousands of degrees below the 
exact truth. But he survived to pay the 
said expenses—reluctantly acknowledging 
the wisdom of his gentle stepson’s advice 
that the girls should be arrayed not less 
gloriously than the lilies of the field—and 
we are told that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

“What, after all, are a few pounds spent 
on clothes for the children?” said Gains- 
borough Gay with a species of airy detach- 
ment. ‘Put Torfridaina trim golf costume 
and she could charm the birds from their 
nests; or give Maulfry or Bethoe a lit- 
tle evening frock—really good—and they 
would attract the bark off an oak tree. Es- 
pecially should there be plenty of slippers 
for Dimity, with bows and buckles on 
them—and who knows what might happen 
of its own accord? Archie Crust clearly is a 
youth accustomed to the best—and I .con- 
fess to a conviction that if you cut expenses 


in the modern jargon—on our 0 

She turned in the quiet hall 
at him with widened eyes. 

“Why, Gainsborough, so it i 

Mr. Gay was human—on occé 
he felt he could afford to be. 

“Then, my dear, let’s make ¢ 
it. Things are reasonably in 0 
office. Let’s go over to Paris an 
changed much since we were the 
years ago.” 

Mrs. Gay drew in a long bre: 

“Why, Gainsborough, that 
lovely! How came you to thinl 

He shrugged. 

“Oh, who knows? But it will 
renew one’s youth.” 

“Tf possible,’ said Elaine. 

“We'll try,” declared the gel 
borough romantically. a 

It never occurred to him th t 
Dimity who had cooed the i 
mind overnight when she wi 
chair arm. 

But mamma knew. 


Iv ~ 

HERE came, borne upon the 
busy wings of rumor, to Mr. 
Crust, of Crust Court, tidings 0! 
the offing. The news was percolat 
(Continued on Page 16 
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(Continued from Page 164) 
the butler, who was caring for Archie’s 
needs at a solitary breakfast table a morn- 
ing or two after the Gay crusade was 
initiated. 

Archie sat up at Bowler’s observation 
that four extraordinarily beautiful young 
ladies were said to have arrived on a visit 
to old Mr. Hackett at Salington Hall. 

“Young ladies, Bowler!” 

“Yes, sir, so I understand—four.” 

“Four! Four, man!” 

Archie straightened his tie. 

“Yes, sir. Unusually charming, I am 
told.” Archie forgot a slight headache. 
“The steward at the golf club told me they 
were golfing yesterday afternoon, sir. He 
observed that he did not recall seeing in the 
whole course of his life a bevy of young 
ladies so—um—uniformly attractive, sir.” 

Archie stared. 

“By Jove, Bowler, that’s extremely well 
put! Bevy! Fine word—‘bevy.’ No, no 
more coffee. Pass the cigarettes. And by 
the way, Bowler, just tell Light to put out 
a suit of golf things for me, will you? That 
new suit, tell him. I think I’ll take it quiet 
on the links today.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Bowler departed thoughtfully. 

““Good word ‘bevy,’ hey?’’ he mused as 
he went. ‘“‘Well, nobody ever denied that 
the lad got good taste and pretty spacious 
ideas.” 

Left to himself, Archie rose and con- 
ducted his cigarette to the big sunny win- 
dow overlooking the terrace. He was a 
good-looking youth, slimmish but wiry, 
extraordinarily well turned out. It was not 
difficult to understand why he was the 
apple of his normally rather grim papa’s 
eye. He was all of Sir Bessemer’s family 
that there was. He had been born when 
his father was forty-five, and his mother 
had died when he was a year old. Which 
did quite a good deal to account for the 
indisputable fact that if Sir Bessemer had 
failed to spoil him, all the thanks were due 
to certain heavy-handed, acid-tongued 
masters and many swift-hoofed seniors at 
the schools through which Archie had 
passed. 

Not that Sir Bessemer Crust was a man 
much given to spoiling his possessions. Like 
Avery Hackett, he was a hard old gentle- 
man, and what he spoiled in the course of 
a year could have been packed in a lunch 
pail. But Archie was different. During a 
haggard and penurious youth Sir Bessemer 
had lacked everything that modern youth 
expects—and quite frequently gets. And 
it was his firm and fixed intention to see 
that Archie’s youth was made a little 
brighter than his had been. He had not 
quite thought of it in that way, but he was 
really giving the lad the task of enjoying 
his own youth 100 per cent and, in addition, 
enjoying rather late in the day the youth 
which Sir Bessemer had never had a chance 
to enjoy. Archie, in short, had to enjoy for 
two. 

There was the beginning of a frown upon 
the brow of the heir to Crust Court and all 
it implied as he stared out at the sunny 
lawn. 

“He’s top-hole—the governor; one of 
the very best and all that,’”” mused Archie; 
“but I do wish he wouldn’t be quite so 
vindictive about people who have upset 
him. That old chap, Hackett, at Salington 
Hall, for instance. Keeping up feuds and 
enmities and old grudges. Life’s too short. 
Why can’t folk be friends? Something very 
pleasant about dropping in on your friends 
in an informal sort of way. . . . Queer how 
sick they are with each other—the gov 
ernor and old Avery Hackett. Probably 
their ancient row was a case of six to one 
and half a dozen to the other. Pity some- 
thing couldn’t be done to reconcile them. 
Wonder if it could—dashed good mind to 
try some plan.” 

He turned to go and get into golf clothes. 

The enmity between his father and old 
Avery Hackett had never bothered him to 
frowning point before—except perhaps 
when Sir Bessemer had bored him by too 
long an exposition of the many defects in 
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the character, temperament, dj 
and personal appearance of old 
but he seemed in a strangely mild 
low mood this morning. His bett 
seemed curiously prominent toc 
good thoughts and high intentions 
curring to him in—in—vwell, in he 

Archie was a little late at the 
He had driven his car rather idly 
way round past Salington Hall jus 
of a change, and he was fortunate; 
anyone waiting for a match. By 
chose to have it, an acquaintance o0| 
was sitting on the veranda wa 
something or somebody to turn 1 
other, indeed, than Mr. Julius Bal 
large gentleman, who was quite ¢ 
the possessor of a considerable qu 
what is called personality. He did 
ate it or cascade it. He conducte 
put of sheer personality massively 
impressively, quietly, like a reco 
ship sliding on well-greased slipw. 
to the sea. 

When he said, slowly—as he did 
Crust—that it was a fine day, A 
not need to stare round about ani 
to assure himself that Julius E 
speaking the truth, for something 
big man led him to believe that h 
merely heard a bit of genuine t 
that he had narrowly escaped bein 
under a mountain of it. Julius w 
impressive man—as, indeed, one 
if one is going to figure with any: 
a business expert in these days. 

Big Mr. Balm was rather an uw 
portion of the scenery around the 
in the morning, for as a rule his ¢ 
spent in London, where presumab 
expertness to anybody needing ar 
that commodity to his business. B 
Crust was the last person likel, 
fault or pick holes in a man becau 
covered him on the golf links ins 
his business office, and within fiy 
they were on the first tee. 

It was somewhere round about 
tee that Archie learned that B 
butler had spoken the truth about 
which had brightened up the cou 
previous afternoon. And it pres 
peared that Mr. Balm knew it—#l 
had made its acquaintance—eve 
with it at the clubhouse. Quite 
impressive gentleman had achieve 
not appear. But there were a gi 
things about the business expert’ 
not freely transpire. His descript 
ladies, however, was masterly, an 
as he named them was like that o 
of those ancient days to which 
least, of the names belonged. 

“Torfrida is tall and stately; 1 
blond and bright; Bethoe is dark 
and Oriental; and Dimity, 1 
sister, shows great promise,” Ss: 
Balm. ‘‘I can give it as my- 
sidered opinion that such a b 
grace and charm and loveliness 
before been seen on these links—r 
dear boy, they are indeed recher 
way, so to express it, they remind 
crystal salver of perfect fruit — 

“My hat, did they though?” 
Archie, and hooked his ball 4 
oblivion. 

““____ perfect fruit,” continu 
perturbable business expert. 

a noble cluster of royal eral 


and sweet; Maulfry, a gol 
golden ——” 

te orange?” hazarded the 
Archie. 


“Well, no; peach, I was going 
“Certainly. I wasa fool to say’ 
“Nun-no, my dear boy! But 
is hardly a graceful fruit. It sugs 
rather than taper. Pear—a slim 
mellow, golden pear— Miss Maw 
suggest exactly that to the mi 
connoisseur.’ 
“What about Miss Bethoe?” 
Archie, all thrilled. 
The business expert pondered. 
“Conceive a slender and gra¢e 
the East—velvety dark, yet glov 
(Continued on Page 16: 
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slender and warm and soft, yet 
¢ not a poet—I am a man of busi- 
I do not claim any descriptive 
\}e poetic sense. But to my mind, 
oe Gay is a fig, and a fig of the 


xs, I’m sure she is. What about 
ne—the little sister—er 2 

2 Oh, little Miss Dimity would 
|kling, translucent, crystal salver, 
ot say. Laughing water—um?” 
ut the hide half off a brand-new 


ng crystal! Dimity Gay! D’you 
7a, | think that Dimity Gay is the 
ame I ever heard in my life.” 
les. But hardly worthy of her,” 


lius. 
yed the short seventh in dreamy 


it like to meet them,”’ said Archie 
y oling his fourth putt. ‘But I 
ename of Crust is like poison to 
nected with old Avery Hackett.” 
3 n pondered—in a manner so in- 
joressive that nine bishops out of 
1 have envied it, were bishops 
envy, and the impressionable 
saited the decision in an ill- 
(agony of suspense. 

4 not have agonized. Mr. Balm, 
‘capacity of business expert, had 
reeks past been revolving around 
m of acquiring Sir Bessemer’s 
ibehalf of old Mr. Hackett. It 
1, from his fertile brain that the 
Gay crusade had been distilled, 
oe something of a specialist in 


oes. It was gentle Julius who 
1 care that tidings of the arrival of 
C'S should be wafted Archie-ward; 
a3 far indeed from being mere 
yich had drifted him in Archie’s 
\.unny morning. It would be un- 
thap, to suggest that Mr. Balm 
lrately waiting at the clubhouse 
/semer’s boy; but it is giving that 
craftsman no more than his due 
at he was a gentleman of many 
i's sleights. 
! 1e nodded. 
it see it in that light, Archie,’’ he 
.e is aware that there are grave 
‘between your father and old Mr. 
tkett, and I think it is sad; for 
|| defensive armor of apparent 
ach wears, they are—deep down, 
down—warm-hearted old gentle- 
|} I know of nothing which need 
1 to shirk the responsibility of 
ou young people acquainted. 
\whatever. I will do it. Why 
[ ot? As a matter of fact, I am 
| play a round with Miss Torfrida 
oon, and I will venture to say 
( care to join us and make a three- 
i of it, I do not suppose the lady 
ssperately furious—or, for that 
iduly elated,” he added with a 
(vy smile, ‘‘ Will that suit you?”’ 
}.t suited Archie. 
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vefore the queenly Torfrida, 
| and Mr. Balm had finished their 
the heir of Sir Bessemer had 
ve with the lady—and out again. 
in her private ideas, precisely as 
her public appearance—queenly. 
'e, though a nice boy with a good 
| not altogether kingly. It would 
{ a struggle to touch the princely 


{ not unreasonably soft-natured, 
(Id be an affectation to deny that 
olly devoid of those stern, not to 
rely rough, qualities which dis- 
|| € cave person from the ordinary, 
, ulet person who is rarely a nui- 
imself or anybody else. 

tely Torfrida was in love with 
ist at the first tee—for she had 
ared. She knew that her papa 
(leased and her grandpapa almost 
tamatch. She honestly loved 
‘what he would have, before ever 
|m, and she honestly tried to love 
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him for himself the instant they shook 
hands under the impressively benign eye of 
the urbane Mr. Balm. 

But by the ninth hole she knew that 
Archie was not for her. He was to her too 
much of what the piano candle is to the 
chandelier. She perceived that he needed 
something in a less pronounced pattern. 
She would have looked with him rather like 
a large diamond necklace on a hospital 
nurse. 

It would be no more accurate to say that 
Archie was afraid of her than to state that 
the moon is afraid of the earth when it is 
eclipsed thereby; but facts are facts, and it 
is a curious truth that though Archie’s 
first-tee impression was, sketchily, as fol- 
lows: ‘This noble, this peerless creature 
must be mine!” his eighteenth-hole notion 
was, approximately: ‘‘She is, I fear, a 
shade, a soupgon, too rich for my blood. 
Excuse me, but I am looking for something 
a trifle less decorative and imposing. I 
have to be careful in my selection, on ac- 
count of not being able to live up to the— 
um—high standard of the goods in ques- 
tion.”’ Or hazy thoughts to that effect. 
Archie respected the regal Torfrida far, far 
too much to love her either heartily or 
dearly. 

Torfrida didn’t care. She was not even 
disappointed. After all, it was pleasant to 
feel that she could let her thoughts entwine 
around the sterner form of Mr. Henry 
Sadler, back at Ernemouth, as he sat im- 
movable in the saddle, quelling, with wrists 
of steel, the more fractious and fretful of 
the many horses he owned. A very differ- 
ent type from this boy—though, of course, 
Archie was a dear boy and he would do very 
well to pay the caddies and the tea bill. 

So they came back to the clubhouse— 
quite good friends. 

Maulfry and Bethoe were awaiting them 
at a tea table, and Mr. Balm, fully aware 
that he was the target of many envious 
eyes, presented Archie to them both. 

It was probably that very envy which led 
to a brief, unpleasing and probably ex- 
aggerated rumor that the first thing Archi- 
bald did on looking at these juniors to 
Torfrida was to go violently cross-eyed, 
presumably in a tremendous and wholly 
understandable effort to see them both at 
once. But even had that been true, it was 
no discredit to Archie. Better men than he 
have come perilously near strabismus at 
more important social functions than tea at 
the golf club. And there are still those 
among the captains and kings of the earth 
who have cricked themselves slightly in 
their necks craning to see less picturesque 
scenes than that presented by Maulfry Gay 
and her darkling sister Bethoe on that after- 
noon. 

The three girls really created something 
akin to asensation at the club. It issaid by 
students of superstition that to see one 
magpie is unlucky, to see a second is to 
neutralize the bad omen of the first, and to 
see three is extraordinarily fortunate. Prob- 
ably some confused recollection of this 
quaint old superstition must have stirred in 
the mind of a young curate with a very 
long thin neck and anxious eyes, sitting 
close by, eating a piece of seedcake; for 
when his gaze first encountered that of the 
blond and dazzling Maulfry, he pinked 
faintly and cast down his eyes uneasily; 
when, raising them, he perceived Bethoe, a 
certain dreamy calm spread over his face 
and he resumed his seedcake; and when 
finally Torfrida floated past his line of 
vision, he took one long eyeful, went almost 
directly to the first tee and hit a frenzied 
drive of two hundred and forty yards clean 
down the center of the course, followed it 
like a two-year-old, and was never seen—in 
the sense of being noticed—again. 

But Maulfry, though an almost perfect 
example of what a blonde should be, was 
not at her best. Of the rescue party, Maul- 
fry had always been the least enthusiastic 
recruit. She had said so privately to her 
little sister Dimity more than once. 

“It is Clarence Rackstraw I love, darling 
Dimity, and nothing will ever alter that. I 
don’t care a bit whether Mr. Crust will 
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have a title and all the money in the world. 
Clarence mayn’t have a title, but his papa 
might buy him one some day when there is 
another sale by the politicians; and, after 
all, I love him and he will have all the 
money we need.” 

So Maulfry was merely sweetly polite to 
Archie, but did not in any way reach for 
him. And as Bethoe, whose loveliness of 
looks and manner was of the slow, languid, 
gradual-dawning variety, needed time to 
penetrate, like radium or a safe artist, there 
appeared in the fine, full, prominent eyes 
of Mr. Balm a look closely akin to disap- 
pointment. 

Archie got on admirably with all three, 
but as the business expert expertly noted, 
they gave one another no chance. If Tor- 
frida contraltoed words to the effect that 
Archie had curiously graceful action with 
his mashie shots, the lad, turning to 
acknowledge with feeble demur the compli- 
ment, would catch a glint of the sun in 
Maulfry’s shingled golden coronet, from 
which he would be distracted almost in- 
stantly by some such matter as the slow, 
sinuously graceful, practically boneless 
curve of Bethoe’s wrist as she raised her 
cup. 

It was all very unsatisfactory—to Mr. 
Balm, who perceived that the situation re- 
quired a man of talent, middle age and 
enormous experience to handle. Archie was 
not that man. He was a lad of simple tastes, 
and something simpler was needed for his 
palate, a little acid after the sweetness, a 
little chill after the warmth—a corrective. 
It was with real anxiety that Mr. Balm 
summed up and began to ponder swiftly 
the problem of introducing said corrective. 

But he was saved too much mental wear 
and tear, for almost immediately the cor- 
rective made her appearance—quite unex- 
pectedly. Little Miss Dimity came strolling 
round the corner of the clubhouse, seem- 
ing serenely unaware of the crowd of tea 
takers, and apparently absorbed in her 
efforts to persuade a small, dusty and com- 
pletely unlovely yellow pup to follow her. 
Most obviously a chance meeting between 
Dimity and the pup had led to the birth of 
a certain mutual esteem, culminating in 
what looked very like an attempt by 
Dimity illicitly to possess herself of the 
animal. 

If there is a more charming sight than a 
perfectly dressed, exquisitely shod and ra- 
diantly pretty girl trying to coax a reluc- 
tant puppy to follow her, there are many 
millions of fine, handsome young men 
throughout the civilized globe who would 
be grateful and deeply interested to hear of 
it. To Archie Crust it was the last word in 
visual possibilities. 

She came like a drop of diamond-clear, 
icicle-cold water upon the palate of one who 
has been eating full-ripe grapes, pears and 
figs. The visage of Mr. Balm cleared as he 
strove to watch Dimity with his left eye 
and study Archie with his right. He held 
himself alert to go and get her the instant 
she saw them. 

But she did not see them very quickly— 
at least she appeared not to doso. The pup 
finally decided that the old-home kennel 
and the old-home folk were more in its line 
than the social golf-club, tea-time stuff, in- 
stantly became self-conscious and, pointing 
its sparse tail vertically earthward, it let 
itself out for home. 

Dimity stood up, watching it disappear, 
encouraging itself with a succession of 
panic-stricken and totally uncalled-for 
yelps, and it was then that one saw how 
effectively mamma had invested grandpa’s 
advance. 

It was a favorite claim of Mr. Gains- 
borough Gay that girls resembled their 
father, while boys took after their mother. 
Anyone looking at Gainsborough’s good 
girl now would instantly have acquitted 
the publisher of any charge that he pos- 
sessed insufficiently generous ideas about 
himself. 

Young, slender, vital, so completely and 
unconsciously self-possessed that the pa- 
vilion might have been a henhouse and the 
assembled company a congregation of not 
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particularly attractive old fowl 
managing her daintily white-c 
only she could manage feet, st; 
tiny round table that stood unoe 
smiled at the waiter for ice crear 
had not yet reached an age when 
much to her, and she always |; 
thing which called for a spoon, 

For a few seconds her siste 
her, and Mr. Balm watched Ar 
her. Slowly a look of ineffable eo; 
flowed the face of the busing 
overlapping it, as one may say, 
extent that the edges of it disappe 
the back of his neck as he turne 
to the three sisters. 

“But, dear me, that young lac 
Miss Dimity, your sister?” he} 

“Yes, that’s Dimity,” saic 
eagerly. ‘‘She hasn’t seen us.” 

But she did so at that mome 
there was apparent no indieatic 
was particularly thrilled. She w 
paw at them and resumed her i 
she did not seem to see at all. 

That goodish-looking young 
who was the club secretary, the} 
ileged party who is entitled to 
out introduction, to all comers. 
he—or they—cares about, show: 
these military gentlemen will, of 
in single file from the back of 
and to the outer flank right-for 
coming up on his marker—Dji 
convenient position for conver 
dalliance—and Mr. Balm bega: 
tremely expert. 

‘‘Perhaps Miss Dimity is a] 
her first visit alone—so many ] 
today—lI will ask her to join us; 
think so?” 

Any one of the sisters could he 
his anxiety by truthfully assurir 
Dimity was as shy as a butte 
flowerful of honey; but natu 
did, so that Mr. Balm comfort 
headed the secretary to the littl 
the ice cream and the spoon, ca 
and successfully brought her bac 
by a waiter with the rest of the 
She smiled ever so sweetly ai 
Maulfry and Bethoe, and was 
to Archie. 

He was pretty calm and comfy 
it. Except for the sudden pall 
emotion, a slight vibrancy abou 
a little gasping sound as of one 
for more air, a certain bulging 
and a sudden odd rush of color 
Archie seemed quite cool abot 
most important event—so far- 

Dimity shook hands, sm 
glanced up at him once. He was 
an inch taller than she; but 
splendid natural glancer, and ¢ 
impression that he was at least: 
broad in proportion. She did 
eyelids in some highly technic 
Most ladies talk a good deal 
eyes, brows, lashes and lids, a 
Gay from birth had been a brill 
conversationalist. ! 

She yielded demurely to Areh 
his chair, and Mr. Balm, still ex 
himself one along so that Archie 
her. 

“Did you lose your dog, Miss 
quired Archie, concerned. __ 

“Oh, no, thank you. You see, 
just a little thing that follo 
this afternoon.” 

Archie’s expression was } 
megaphoned declaration that he 
like to be a little thing that fi 
about. Mr. Balm saw that an 
express a certain curiosity con! 
ability of Bethoe and himself, 
ship, to compete successfully in 
foursome with Torfrida and M 
three were willing to do what th 
gratify the business expert’s st 
osity. And although he ros 
mechanically polite about it, it ' 
serious exaggeration to say t 
never noticed them go, his 
otherwise occupied. Dimity G 
ready spoken at least twenty-fi 

(Continued on Page qi 
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him, she had smiled at him twice, glanced 
at him four times, and waved her hand to 
him—in a way—once. Consequently, she 
was incomparably the most precious thing 
within a radius of about eight thousand 
miles that the only son of Sir Bessemer Crust 
knew of. 

Dimity was a quick worker—when she 
was interested; otherwise she did not 
bother. She rather liked Archie. 

“He is nice, I think, and gentle, and he 
doesn’t pose, and yet he is a really truly 
man. If he were angry, I think he could 
be quite fierce,”” Dimity told herself as she 
watched him order further supplies of the 
strawberry-and-vanilla mixture with which 
the club steward had seen fit on that very 
warm day to guard the radiators of his flock 
from overheating. 

So for an hour Dimity and Archie, sit- 
ting in a gradually emptying clubhouse, 
became acquainted. It is a charming sight 
to watch masculine twenty and feminine 
nineteen getting acquainted. The sun 
seemed to take it easy on his slant down- 
stairs to watch them, and even the shadow 
of the few trees between them and the sun 
seemed to come creeping nearer bit by 
bolder bit, like furtive things anxious to be 
quite sure of getting close enough to see. 

But although Dimity did not notice the 
shadows, she did not fail to observe a 
bronze-haired lady with an extraordinarily 
artistic complexion and rather challenging 
eyes who, coming in from the links, paused 
to nod a little nod and smile a queer little 
smile at Archie as she passed into the club- 
house. Archie rose, bowed and smiled. But 
Dimity observed that his smile was stiff 
and his color rather richer than usual. 

“Oh, but how lovely she is!” said Dimity. 
“Ts she an old friend of yours, please? I 
think she is wonderful, don’t you?” 

Archie, without enthusiasm, conveyed 
information to the effect, though in other 
words, that the wonderful one was Liana 
Twyne, who had once come very near 
being a film star; but, unaccountably miss- 
ing her aim, had retired to live on her ali- 
mony and had taken a furnished cottage in 
the neighborhood for a few months. 

“Nearly a film star? How wonderful!” 
breathed Dimity. “I expect she has told 
you and your father all sorts of thrilling 
adventures about the films and acting for 
them, hasn’t she?” 

“Not so many,” explained Archie. ‘‘She 
and my father aren’t particularly good 
friends. And she is only just an—an ac- 
quaintance of mine, you know. I—I prefer 
people of my own age for my friends, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s much nicer like that,” 
agreed Dimity, and turned again at the 
sound of a familiar cough behind her. 

The newcomer was Grandpa Hackett, 
and his eyes were almost as bright as a 
bottle of Sfitz as he advanced, taking in the 
glorious spectacle of his little maid, Dimity, 
on such close and apparently still improv- 
ing relations with the son of old Sir Bes- 
semer. 

“‘T thought I would look in here on my 
way home from the works and give this 
little maid of mine a lift in the car,’ ex- 
plained grandpa, shaking hands with 
Archie and patting Dimity’s shoulder most 
affectionately. ‘“‘Sit down, my dear boy, 
sit down and have some of this—this what- 
you-call-it—hey?—ice cream—and very 
nice too. Surely, surely.” 

Grandpa was a highly skillful worker— 
at the works—but socially his work was 
rough and raw. Julius Balm would have 
felt his skin. creep at the quite shameless 
way the old-timer hurled himself at 
Archie’s head. 

Two hours before, Archie would have 
bolted from him within a minute and a half. 
But it had never occurred to him until this 
moment what a fine, bluff, warm-hearted 
old gentleman Dimity’s grandpa was. He 
once had considered Mr. Hackett to be the 
very model of a man to be steadfastly 
avoided, but now he perceived that he had 
been woefully mistaken and consequently 
had not the least hesitation in accepting old 
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Avery’s urgent invitation to come along 
with Dimity and himself and dine at Sal- 
ington Hall that evening. 


vi 


T WAS perhaps a little unfortunate that 

Julius Balm had an engagement that 
evening which rendered his dining at Saling- 
ton Hall impossible, for it is hardly to be 
doubted that he would have prevented the 
really glaring voracity with which grandpa 
pounced upon and attempted to devour 
what he evidently conceived to be the 
chance of a fairly long lifetime. 

Grandpa Hackett made it quite clear 
that his notion of encouraging the growth 
of Dimity’s valuable influence over Archie 
was, in effect, to throw her violently at the 
lad’s head, implying, ‘‘Take her, boy, and 
hand over the quid pro quo right now.” 

Very rough work. 

Long before the conclusion of grandpa’s 
pitiable exhibition of unseemly haste, the 
regal Torfrida was so flushed that she 
looked almost florid, Maulfry was so cha- 
grined that it was keeping a double shot of 
bromide busy to prevent undue excitement, 
and Bethoe was so humiliated that she 
declined to speak to anybody at all. 

Dimity, alone, was perfectly cool. Archie 
was only too plainly in a hazy dreamland, 
from which even the interpolations of 
Grandpa Hackett, wandering restlessly 
about with a glass of Sfitz in his hand, failed 
to dislodge him. 

“‘T dread to think what daddy would say 
if he could see the way grandpa is going on,” 
said Torfrida sotto voce to Maulfry. ‘‘It is 
just terrible, and so embarrassing for us all. 
If it was not for Dimity, I am sure Mr. 
Crust would leave the house in disgust.” 

“Really, one would imagine that grandpa 
would know better. Look at him prowling 
around them, smiling that perfectly fatuous 
smile at Mr. Crust! I—really, for his own 
sake, I think one of us ought to telephone 
to Mr. Balm to come and restrain him,” 
replied Maulfry. 

“It’s not fair to us. Grandpa is simply 
ignoring us just because we did not capti- 
vate Mr. Crust. And daddy will be quite 
furious if it is spoiled. He will be sure to 
blame us, as grandpa is too rich to be 
blamed for anything. But it will be his own 
fault if he spoils everything for himself. If 
it weren’t for Dimity ae 

“She is splendid. After all, she is only 
just a kiddy, and yet she is handling every- 
thing perfectly—better than I could,” con- 
fessed Maulfry. 

She was right. Either Dimity was on her 
mettle or was really interested in Archie. 
Or maybe she was just interested in show- 
ing her style, even though so dreadfully 
handicapped by grandpa. 

From half-past eight till ten o’clock, the 
child held Archie’s rapt and soulful atten- 
tion, though she was always ready to smile 
up at grandpa when he came sidling up like 
the wolf to Red Riding Hood, to see how 
his “little maid” and “Archie, my boy” 
were getting on. 

And at ten o’clock, when Torfrida re- 
minded Dimity that she had promised 
mamma that ten o’clockshould rigorously be 
bedtime—except for dances—and grandpa 
openly invited Archie to have a cigarette 
and a few words on a small business matter 
in his study, the child’s openly expressed 
amazement at the way time flew was so 
convincing that even her sisters did not 
know whether it was genuine or just a little 
compliment to Archie. 

But she was a good girl and quite obe- 
dient. She stood up, faced Archie and gave 
him her hand with an adorable smile. 

“Good night, Archie. I hope you have 
had a happy evening. Thank you for prom- 
ising me a little dog to make up for the one 
I lost. And I won’t forget my promise to 
play golf with you tomorrow, and to ask 
grandpa if we can have a tennis party oh 

“Yes, yes, surely,” said grandpa, butting 
in with almost anxious vehemence. 

“There! How lovely!” 

She fluttered her lids at the practically 
hypnotized youth, and dropping her clear, 
sweet young voice, softly said again ‘Good 
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Then one day he heard about the 
ARCOLA hot-water radiator heating 
outfit and installed it. Result—his 
store is so warm that customers like 
to come to it, and his family, up- 
stairs, is more comfortable and 
healthier than ever before. 
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| 3 | the balance can be met in 
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“‘T’ve got a sweater you can put on under 
your coat. It’s sort of chilly,’”’ said Molly. 
It was evident that Miss Aumont’s elec- 
tricity was beginning to have its usual 
effect. 

When Molly came back the little boy 
was waking and calling for her. 

“There’s not a sign of a boat around, but 
it’s so darn foggy there might be a dozen. 
Now mind, no plopping off to try to swim 
ashore. Youcouldn’t makeit, and I wouldn’t 
last any longer if I was to let you drown 
than if I put you ashore and took your 
collar off.”’ 

“‘T’ll keep my word.” 

“No calling out to people if a boat comes 
by!” 

“T swear it!’’ laughed Miss Aumont. 
She felt quite light-hearted, having had a 
good breakfast and with the immediate 
prospect of fresh air. ‘‘As a reward for 
being good, could I have my window open? 
I couldn’t get through it. It’s so stuffy in 
here.”’ 

Molly cast an eye on the porthole. 

“‘T’ll think it over,’”’ she said. 

““Yes, honey, mother’s coming.” 

““Well, let the room air while I’m gone, 
anyway.’ Adrienne looked in and smiled 
at the pretty little fellow in the bed, who 
looked back at her with solemn eyes. And 
something quite suddenly caught at her 
tender heart. “‘Oh, Molly!’ she said, and 
laid her hand on the woman’s roughened 
fingers. 

“Yeh, they kind of get you, don’t they?” 
said Molly musingly. She stood there a mo- 
ment in silence. ‘‘Now, as for him,” she 
added softly, ‘“‘he’s going straight.” 

Adrienne gave the woman’s hand a little 
squeeze and turned away. The darbies re- 
mained hanging on the towel rack. 

Up on deck, she paused at the head of 
the companionway to draw long breaths 
into her lungs. It was not a bracing day, 
being overcast and foggy; but after the 
fumes of the anesthetic and the close at- 
mosphere below, the clean moist air was 
like wine to her. 

The steps gave upon a little platform 
from which a ladder stairs led upward to a 
deck the full size of the house. Along each 
side of the boat ran a narrow freeboard 
with a hand rope passed through eyelets 
fastened to the house, and at the stern was 
another gangway, with a comfortable- 
looking ice box. But Adrienne was sur- 
prised to find that it was not merely a 
floating cottage. There was a cockpit be- 
low this after bridge, with a covered engine 
and a steering wheel. Evidently the craft 
could slip off to other moorings when it so 
pleased her owners. 

These observations were not made at 
once, for Adrienne’s first interest lay in the 
watery world about her; but strain her 
eyes as she would, she could see nothing of 
the shore, nor even knew on which side of 
her it lay. And this brought her an unex- 
pected sense of depression. The fog was 
not too heavy for her to see some little dis- 
tance, but her prison seemed to float in a 
gray isolation that made her feel lost in- 
deed. 

However, she was not an Aumont for 
nothing. Courage and patience were her 
part, not an easy one; but well she knew 
that at the other end of the line René and 
her lover were playing theirs—perhaps 
harder réles than hers. Except for the 
academic fact that she was a prisoner, she 
was quite comfortable. Molly was not at 
all a bad sort, there was apparently going 
to be plenty to eat, and so far at least she 
was delightfully free from unpleasant 
company. 

There was a flat canvas hammock hang- 
ing at one end of the deck between two 
cast-iron props, and near by she could see 
pillows of various faded colors stuffed into 
a partly closed locker. She pulled out half 
a dozen of them and tossed them into the 
hammock. There were odds and ends of 
things in the chest, but nothing that was 
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going to be of any use to her except, per- 
haps, under a pile of little bunting flags, an 
old pair of field glasses. 

She made herself comfortable in the 
hammock and fell to wondering how many 
days she would have to spend in durance. 
Surely not long! René—how cleverly Mr. 
Jenks had turned his name into that of 
Rainy Day Scofield—René would waste 
no time parleying; and from the spirit in 
which Algernon Percy had entered into her 
defense, she thought, with a smile, he 
would prove an enthusiastic assistant. 

Once during the hour she sat there swing- 
ing idly, wild hope beat round her like a 
multitude of wings. There had come to her 
ears the faint putt-putt of a motorboat, a 
sound that steadily grew in volume as the 
craft came nearer. She stood breathless by 
the rail, watching for it to appear through 
the mist, and presently saw its shadowy 
lifted nose poking through the fog, headed 
as straight for her as a pointing bird hound. 

Molly came out on the after gangway 
and gave the matter her attention also. 
Apparently she was not at all anxious, how- 
ever; and when Adrienne stopped to think 
how impossible it was that she should have 
been traced here, she saw that Molly had 
no cause to be. The little boy crept out to 
cling to her skirts, and she stood, one hand 
on his head, watching the boat’s approach. 
There was only one man aboard her. 

The boat came slapping along, its 
upward-pointing bow trimmed on either 
side with a wave of flying water and spray; 
and Adrienne watched it, motionless as the 
rail on which she leaned. The wings of hope 
had ceased to beat about her. 

The chug-chug of the engine stopped and 
the launch slipped alongside. The man was 
not Mr. Jenks. He and Molly exchanged a 
nod and the man began lifting out pack- 
ages to pass to Molly. The little boy ham- 
pered her. Adrienne leaned down. 

“Pass him up to me, Molly,” she said. 

“Will you stay with the lady, Dave?” 

Dave gave no sign of objection and suf- 
fered himself in silence to be passed upward 
from one pair of arms to another. They 
watched the packages being transferred, 
and then the man swung himself aboard to 
lift in a cake of ice and a carboy of drinking 
water. 

“How’s your tanks?”’ he said. 

“Pretty near full.” 

“‘Need any kerosene?” 

“e Inv faye? 

They were not a loquacious lot, thought 
Miss Aumont. 

“Got a note for you.” 

The man gave her that last, leaped down 
again into the launch and pushed off. In 
another moment the boat shot off again 
into the mist, returning on her own wake. 
Molly turned and came up the after steps, 
the little boy wriggling wordlessly in 
Adrienne’s arms to go to her. 

““You’re all right,” said Molly, with a 
glance at her scrupulously honorable pris- 
oner, who had not attempted to hail the 
boat earlier in this scene. Her painfully 
endured crimping pins had been of no avail, 
and her hair in the dampness sagged 
straight about her forehead. She was not, 
however, bad-looking. 

“Ball,” said Dave. 
ball.” 

Molly sat down in the hammock and 
began to rock him. 

*“*T had to take his ball away from him,” 
she said. “‘I was afraid it would bounce 
and he’d slip over going after it.” 

Adrienne sat down beside them. 

‘Any dried beans or rice on board?”’ she 
asked. “If you have some sewing things 
I’ll make him some bean bags.” 

‘Well, there, Dave!’’ said Molly. “Of 
course there’s beans. And there is a whole 
box of bright rags and bunting and stuff 
downstairs.”” Molly was not sufficiently 
nautical to say “‘below.”’ “‘“You stay with 
the lady, Dave, and mother will go get the 
things.” 


“Ball, ball, ball, 


So presently Miss Aumont sat in the 
hammock with a rapturously peaceful little 
boy, who had selected from the violently 
colored scraps of goods his happy choice, 
and who watched new play toys grow in 
the lady’s deftly stitching fingers. He es- 
pecially enjoyed being allowed to fill the 
bags, one bean at a time. Luckily for that, 
Adrienne had all the time there was. Molly 
was in the galley, washing the breakfast 
dishes, her mind for once off the edge. 

Intent as were Miss Aumont and little 
Dave, they paid no heed to a change in the 
weather. Overhead stretched the canvas 
roof, and behind them the laced back of the 
sailcloth hammock cut off the shoreward 
view. And so gradually were the mists lift- 
ing off the water that it was not until 
Adrienne looked up and saw the sharply 
clear horizon that she realized the sun was 
shining with unveiled intensity. 

Dave tottered about in a prescribed 
space, tossing a bean bag impuissantly, and 
folding himself over like a Parker House 
roll each time to retrieve it from the deck. 
Adrienne rose and turned to look behind 
her. 

The far-away shore lay clear, here and 
there a little pier, a few sails white as 
chicken feathers in the sunlight, great 
masses of woods with roofs and chimneys 
seen like red specks in the green, and at 
one place, some distance beyond a long, 
bare, treeless expanse, were the clustered 
houses of a town, two white spires sticking 
up into the blue. A spasm of homesickness 
twisted the heart in her. How near it 
looked! But well she knew the deceitful- 
ness of distance on the water. No, she could 
never swim so far; not quarter so far in the 
cold autumn-chilled water. Clear or foggy, 
as her view might be, she was powerless to 
change it. 

And then quite suddenly her eyes began 
to linger on that view with the uncertain 
clinging of a look that sees a vaguely fa- 
miliar face. Her breath began to come un- 
evenly. She went to the rail and stared, 
stared at the barren stretch of ground and 
what lay on either side of it. The field 
glasses! She caught them out of the locker 
and put them to her eyes, working franti- 
cally to adjust the lenses in their rusted 
frame. Dave padded softly about behind 
her. She had to lower her shaking arms and 
bite her lip. 

““Steady!’’ she said to herself in some 
disgust. 

After a moment’s effort to calm herself 
she raised the glasses again and forced them 
toa focus. The land leaped near and lay so 
close she could have counted the pickets of 
the fences. 

She was looking directly at the private 
race track of the Aumont stables. 
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T WAS a trio of weary-bodied, heavy- 

hearted men which finally, in the hour 
just before dawn, rode in through the high 
white gate of the Aumont place; nor were 
the two that followed the limousine in a big 
roadster in any better case. The very cars 
seemed jaded as they turned in to that 
home stretch, and after a run through the 
long tree-shaded avenue came to a halt, 
panting, before the great Colonial porch. 
Slowly and with the languor of disappoint- 
ment, the passengers descended from the 
closed car, Grégoire supporting his master 
anxiously, Marcel mounting the steps to 
rouse the house. 

And in the roadster, Lord Dudley re- 
mained beside Petrie, with no spark of in- 
terest in his surroundings, nor giving any 
evidence that he knew they had arrived. 
Murphy and Flackson were no longer with 
them. 

It had been a night of bitter anxiety and 
successive failures. Everybody had done 
his best, even better, and it had availed 
nothing. Somewhere in the quick changes 
of route and car, Jenks-Scofield had thrown 
them off. At every turn of the road it 
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seemed Flackson had found a 
watcher, but with little or nothin 
In spite of the fineness of the 
Riordan’s wires had thrown about} 
island, the quarry had slipped thr 
got away. 

In response to Marcel’s unmoy; 
on the electric bell, the whole ho 
ently lighted like one great lant 
master switch was turned inside, ’ 
door swung wide and the light 
down the stairway to embrace 
welcome. 4 

Monsieur de St. Elour-Aumii 
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“Lord Dudley,” he said, and y 

Algernon Percy glanced up, loo 
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“Upon my word, Mr. Aumont, 

“it doesn’t seem to me that I 
stand this.” 

Monsieur René put a hand 
shoulder. 

‘“‘My dear Dudley,” he said, | “ 
is there to do? We don’t know 
turn. And we need rest and food. 
got away from us, and the next m 
come from them.” 

“You are undoubtedly talking 
sense,” agreed His Lordship i in ac 
“But it goes against me.’ 

“T know it well,” said René, vei 
“Call in your man. Marcel will 
cars. Come upstairs and have a 
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ready morning.” 
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me,’’ said Lord Dudley, ‘‘and a 
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Monsieur René almost smiled. 

“Come,” he said. ‘‘ What is 
that invaluable man of yours?” 

“‘Petrie,’”’ said His Lordship, 
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great age of the valiant old m 
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give me.’ 

“Well, that is better. Show His 
upstairs and get him everything I 
he said to the man who still sto 
door. ‘‘And get us all some br 
soda, and some light hot food. 
you at breakfast, Dudley.” 

The hot bath, the warming 
drink broke down the defenses of 
another of them against insid 
deeply needed sleep. They sler 
quiet house like the dead in a tom 
indeed got no farther away from! 
than the length of the room befo 
cumbed upon a softly cushioned 
yielded to its overpowering temp 

“Poor devil,” said Algernon P 
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It appeared she was Miss Aumont 
Farnham, but her surname matte 
ing to him, who hoped so soon 
for all time. This place looked 
some, to be the summer home 
secretary. And he could not quit 
occupation with the apparent 
resources of this old prince wh 
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1é stood there, a small folded 
ijmand, in a hand that for the 
wed a tendency to tremble. 
jd word?” 
jissed him the note without a 
ser, sat slowly down and drank 
(|. He had rested, too, but he 
ie years old. 


se was composed of words and 
™m a newspaper and pasted on 
¢nmon white wrapping paper: 


i. noneed for anxiety so long as 
structions. Any attempt to 

yuse will be known and all 
eroyed.” 


( ‘all” was in unpleasantly sug- 
us. 


1 note will be sent you stating 
ad a later one appointing a 
> ught this?’”’ demanded His 


man,” said René. ‘It was 
«my front door this morning, 


3 there to catch the next?”’ 
or the man who relieves him. 
otograph of this to Riordan, 
me, ” 
| ish them luck. The paper it 
n is too easily disposed of. 
* make anything out of that. 
$ phone the next one?”’ 
|’ ‘t was Georges who prevented 
Xng this time, the miscreant. 
I might be asleep. Well— 


4!” said Algernon Percy. “So 


ing could have persuaded me 
‘ver lain down if I had not 
f waking up. Look here, do 
occurs to me, I don’t know 


“’s name?” 
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“No?” laughed Monsieur Réné. “ Yet I 
think you told me you asked her to marry 
you?” 

“‘T put it to you, sir. Could I have said, 
‘“What’s-Your-Name, will you marry me?’ 
She might not have told me, you know. 
Why did she call herself Farnham?” 

“Tt was a wild escapade of hers. She 
wanted to pretend she was a social secre- 
tary. I wish to heaven I had refused her. 
But I never do.’’ 


“T can see how that would be,” said Al- 
gernon Percy thoughtfully. “I was stay- 
ing there in that dreadful house By 


Jove, you know, I must send that woman 
a line. I never thought of her again!”’ 

“Tell her you have gone to visit a friend 
of your family.” 

“Thanks very much. You’re really more 
than kind to me. You know, it puts me a 
bit on one side to find out that Miss Farn- 
ham—I mean a 

“Her name is Adrienne de St. Elour- 
Aumont. Miss Aumont will do.” 

““Thanks—er—of course. Miss Aumont. 
I should like most awfully to call her 
Adrienne, but I get your point. . . . 
What an excellent little fish this fellow is.” 

“No,” laughed his host, “‘ don’t change the 
subject. Call her anything you please. Go 
on. You were in this dreadful house i 

“Did I say that? I shouldn’t have said 
that, of course. They were very kind peo- 
ple and I am in their debt. Now Petrie 
would never have said a thing like that. 
I’ve a bad habit of not stopping to think. 
In fact, I said some disgraceful things to 
Miss Aumont, just blurted them out, you 
know—about her eyes and what not. She 
must be shockingly young to have gray 
hair.” 


“Eh?” said Monsieur de St. Elour- 
Aumont. ‘Of course—yes.”’ His eyes were 
laughing. 


“Now, you see! You'll think I’m asking 
her age. I never thought of it.”’ 

“Nor I,’’ said monsieur. ‘She is not 
sensitive about her age. One is not—at 
nineteen.” 

Lord Dudley laughed. At any rate, his 
kind host looked very much amused and he 
laughed in sympathy. 

“Tt’s the greatest possible luck for me 
your knowing my Uncle Bill, because it 
saves my having to tell you all about the 
family, and so on. I should make an awful 
mess of that. So much of it sounds like 
swank, you know, we never mention it.” 

“Quite so.’ Monsieur René laughed 
quite openly this time. 

“You mustn’t think I was trying to get 
around Miss Aumont all the while. I'd 
have gone straight off to you, Mr. Aumont, 
only she never told me she had any family. 
I got an idea, seeing her working along like 
billy-o, that her people were all dead.” 

““Weare—verynearly. lam over eighty.” 

“You'll excuse my saying that you gave 
no sign of being very nearly dead last eve- 
ning, raging around from one shire to an- 
other with your pockets full of revolvers. 
How pleasant it would be if that second 
and third message were to come!”’ 

“Will you help yourself to more coffee?” 
said Monsieur René. “‘I told the man not 


to wait.” 
“Thank you,” said Dudley, rising, cup 
in hand. ‘‘Now you know, Miss Aumont 


has not given me any answer. I wrote her 
a note and was just on my way up to talk 
to her when this zero hour came and things 
began popping. I am glad in a way to have 
a chance to ask you if it’s quite agreeable 
to you, but you must admit that it’s a poor 
moment for me to have her snatched off 
where she can’t say yes or no.” 

“‘T can see that,’’ his host made answer 
kindly. ‘‘As for me, Dudley, I find it quite 
agreeable. We will leave it to Adrienne.” 

“That’s deuced handsome of you, sir.” 
Algernon Percy put down the coffee cup 
and boyishly shook hands with Monsieur 
René. ‘‘Now that I have explained how 
things are, I’d like to tell you something. 
I had a thought of it last night, and this 
note makes me think there’s something 
in it.’’ He lifted the thing and laid it down 
before René, standing by. ‘‘ You see now, 
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it takes some time to cut and paste all that. 
Every word has to be hunted for, and it 
must be worded so that there are no crim- 


inal threats involved. I fancy that is why | 


the three notes. You would be put to it to 


prove they were all on the same subject. If | 


the second note just says so many dollars, 
and the third just says ‘Back of the ruined 
mill at midnight’—you get the idea? Now 
what I am driving at is this: Why did he 
bother to hunt until he had found ‘the 
house’ when he could have found a word 
like ‘it’ so much more easily?” 

Monsieur René’s sharp eyes looked up 
from the page in mute question. 

“T think it’s a herring,” said Algernon 
Perey. “I got the idea when we were 
doubling around this man-sized island last 
night. It’s simply honeycombed with 
water. I believe they’ ve got her on a boat.” 

“A boat!”’ 

“You see how that would work out? 
They can run in circles like a giddy-go- 
round. They can keep going up one side 
and down the other, as free as a fish. What’s 
to prevent them?”’ 

“‘T see it—yes.’’ Monsieur de St. Elour- 
Aumont nodded slowly. 

‘“Well, I have a hunch it is true,’ said 
His Lordship. ‘‘But where does that get 
us? We can’t overhaul every boat in and 
around Long Island. Not even your rev- 
enue men can keep track of them.”’ He 
walked over to the window and stood look- 


ing out. ‘‘ Are we anywhere near Crachitt’s | 


Harbor here? I haven’t any idea whether 
we are on the South or North Shore.”’ 
Monsieur was looking at the letter and 


did not glance up. He caught the change in | 


Dudley’s voice and knew he was speaking 
of irrelevant matters. 

“Quite near,” he said. “‘We are on the 
North Shore. Crachitt’s is just beyond 
here.” 


hydroplanes. I’d like to take one of his 
gulls and zoom all over this coast line till 
I found her. It’s a queer thing how wearing 
it is to wait—to do nothing and wait!” 

At this moment the door of the break- 
fast room opened and Grégoire came in. 
The man’s eyes were as bright as a fire. 

““Monsieur!”’ he said softly. The others 


| offer. Try Rite- 
| Rite yourself. 


turned. The sound in his voice had almost | 


made them jump. 
Tony—monsieur knows? The jockey of 
monsieur?—he is come with something to 
say to you, monsieur.”’ 

“Hh, well,’’ said Monsieur René, ‘fetch 
him in.” 

Grégoire went to the door, apparently to 
seize on the other side of it a small boy who 
came in eagerly, with a nervous grin that 
exposed the natural but disfiguring loss of 
a front tooth. 

Grégoire and Tony himself stood in the 
hall behind him. The little freckled fellow 
stood abashed at sight of these two great 
gentlemen. 

Monsieur de St. Elour-Aumont put out 
his hand, with a friendly smile, and pulled 
the boy between his knees. 


“The little boy of | 


| dealers for the 


“Now if you grow so big, you will not | 


be a jockey like your daddy,’ he said. 

“But you shall have a horse to ride just the 

same. What did you want to tell me?” 
““T was out in my boat, Mr. Aumont, and 


Benny Davis was in his boat,” said the boy | 
in a shrill voice. For one instant the eyes | 
“We was going | 


of René and Dudley met. 
out to Caddy’s Shoal to get some clams, 
and I saw the Aumont colors.” 

““Gently, my lad. Now let’s take our 
time,’’ said Monsieur René, kindly though 
his knees shook a little against the boy’s 
sturdy bare legs. ‘‘What did you see—a 
color?” 

“Out on a boat,’”’ said Tony’s hopeful 
scion. “It’s a big boat. It has a house 
built on it. And I saw something bright 
hanging like out of the window. And it was 
a yellow flag, and it had a big pink A on it. 
I saw it. It was hanging flat against ie 
house under the window.” 

“Tf you please, Mr. Aumont,”’ said Tesi: 
“the boy thought—we all thought—they 


are the Aumont colors, sir—and a big A.” | 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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ss moment fell upon the room. 
on Percy caught young Tony 


e this boat of yours?”’ he cried. 
.onny Davis?” 
,|ha dock.” 
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9 of the French window in one 
xI 
\) E was lying on the berth in 
an, because, to tell the truth, 
«hairs were none too comfort- 
ead come down from the deck 
g told her time was up, bring- 
the 2 arm and the confusion of 
gand Molly’s sewing things in 
ave she delivered to his mother 
id and Molly was immediately 
91.0 observe in detail the fascina- 
jean bag. 
d it’s beautiful, honey,’ said 
st as pleased as he. ‘A nice 
1: a little lad to catch and toss. 
h you say?” inattentively she 
e Miss Aumont’s retreating fig- 


ly parole was over now,” re- 

jmne. “‘ You would better come 
up.” 

Hed, 

too,’ she said. “‘ What Scofield 

-/he knew I’d let you out, I don’t 


‘ed her prisoner down the pas- 
|| Jave the while beseeching her, 
\ and over, to come and play toss 
Jave had a strong Gentile com- 
lide use of endless vain repeti- 
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die question favorably, but she 
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|e lock and heard their voices 
ilown the passage. Then, with 
gh and the fever of a released 
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<z the bits of cloth. Temptation 
Wes sure of the bright yellow 
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a while she was yet on deck, 
em with a needle and some 
er dress. But there was her 
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cake the things away. Surely a 
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srht a chance advantage. 
ig square from the flannel and 
is the pink strip upon it in a 
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5 ch upper corner she sewed the 
{other pink strip. Then, stand- 
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1e window, and with wildly 
‘ms struggled, it seemed for 
1 it to the guide rope that ran 
ile" beside the freeboard. The 
2 scissors whacked against the 
wind then, but the noises were 
ymany bumping sounds about 
e craft. 
sn’t a chance in ten thousand 
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‘ berth and laughed a little. 
ly! She could appreciate the 
mind that thought of olive oil 


| ry yet not be on her guard 
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against other possible manifestations. One 
thing was certain: She would help Molly, 
once she got out of here. That nice little 
Dave should have his chance to go straight. 
She lay there planning what she would do 
for Molly, and was quite unaware, as peo- 
ple on shipboard often are, that the salt 
air and the lullaby of the slapping water 
were making her drowsy. 

She had just seen Dave solemnly shaking 
hands with Uncle René when a piercing 
yell awoke her. It was not an alarming 
shriek; just the sort of Indian war whoop 
with which one boy will rend the welkin in 
greeting to another. But so little reason 
was there in such a sound out here in this 
waste of water that it woke her utterly. 
She sat up, straining her ears. 

“Hey, Ben-ne-e-e!” shrilled the voice. 


It came from outside of course. Boats 
passing! 
“Hallo!” An answering hail. “Is that 


you, Tony Nera?”’ Thestentorian syllables 
were widely spaced as if with the intent 
that not one should be lost. 

Tony Nera! Adrienne caught her breath. 

“Say, listen, can ya hear me?”’ screamed 
the boy. ‘‘ Algy is lookin’ fer ya! He wants 
to speak to ya right away!” 

Adrienne was on her feet, her heart 
drumming thickly. There were footsteps 
outside her door—was Molly coming in to 
close the window? No, she was passing by, 
saying to little Dave quite idly, “It’s just 
some boys in their boats, honey.” 

Adrienne turned and looked at the port- 
hole. Was it a message, a well conceived, 
brilliantly executed message? But “Algy!”’ 
How could he have sent a boy from Au- 
mont? Above all, how on earth could he 
speak to her? It was impossible; and yet— 
and yet—“‘Listen, can ya hear me? Algy 
is lookin’ for ya! He wants to speak to ya 
right away!”’ 

She caught up a canvas chair and put it 
on the berth. She knew from her experi- 
ence with her banner that to get her head 
out the window she -would need greater 
elevation. It was a perilous footing, but it 
must be made to serve. Clinging to the 
window sill above her, she mounted it. It 
waggled miserably beneath her, but she 
made out to stand. She put her head out 
the open port. 

In the offing a small craft was just flit- 
ting onward about its business; but quite 
near by was an amateurish skiff which had 
come up into the wind and lay there, her 
sail flapping idly at such an angle as to 
screen the cockpit. She could see the bare 
brown legs of a little boy, no more. 

Then, with a shock that very nearly over- 
set her insecure foundation, the well-known 
voice of Algernon Percy just below her 
said softly, ‘‘ My darling girl, you are really 
there!”’ 

She looked down. There, treading water 
with the greatest possible composure com- 
patible with his head’s remaining above 
the surface, was Lord Dudley, apparently 
clad in muslin shirt and trunks, his lips 
blue with the cold, but smiling. She could 
not believe her eyes until he quite calmly 
fished up his monocle on the end of a bit 
of cord, and, wet as it was, got it into its 
accustomed place. Nobody but Algernon 
Percy would have done that. 

““What a scout you are, to think of get- 
ting out that signal with an A for Au- 
mont!’ he said meanwhile. 

“ And Adrienne,” she said. “‘And Algy!”’ 

“T say, you’re looking wonderful. What- 
ever have you done to your hair?” 

She gave a stifled hysterical giggle. 

“You didn’t swim out here to tell me 
that, did you?”’ 

“Darling, I can never seem to say the 
right thing to you. Are you all right?” 

NE Res 

“Can you get up on deck?” 

““No; I am locked in.” 

“Can you get up on deck if I come for 
you this afternoon—say, four o’clock?”’ 

“T’ll try,’”’ said Adrienne in great excite- 
ment, but carefully keeping her voice as 
low as possible. 

“We can’t come right at you, you see, 
because fi 
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There was the sound of a slamming door, 
and Algernon Percy flipped over suddenly 
in the water like a fish and disappeared. 
Adrienne watched breathlessly, her eyes 
roving the surface of the water, but she 
saw no sign of him. The boat lying in the 
wind did, to be sure, after a few moments 
give a wild lurch to port, as if somebody 
had clambered in over the side; but when 
it did answer to the boy’s hand on the helm 
and slowly swung into its course again, 
there was nobody in the cockpit but the 
boy himself. Algernon Percy was lying 
doggo in a canvas cabin that fitted him 
rather too tightly for comfort. The boat 
skipped off with an appearance of com- 
plete innocence, its young helmsman never 
even looking back. 

Miss Aumont descended from her pedes- 
tal—a more difficult matter than getting 
up—put the chair away and cast herself 
down on the berth to laugh and cry into a 
smothering pillow. Struggle for composure 
as she would, her young heart was bursting 
with too many emotions to be controlled. 
There was dear René—what an unspeak- 
able comfort was on its way to him in the 
news that little Tony Nera’s shallop car- 
ried! There was Algernon Percy, looking 
utterly ridiculous in the water, and so dear, 
so dependable! Who but him would ever 
have thought of hanging about there in the 
icy water on the chance—the unbelievable 
chance—that her grotesque pennant pointed 
to her presence, and that she would under- 
stand that crafty message howled by one 
boy to another? 

Who could help adoring a man like that? 
She couldn’t. She lay there, half laughing, 
half crying, adoring him to her heart’s 
content. 

But such is the guile in woman, in even a 
young and naturally truthful woman, that 
when Molly came in with the tray of lunch- 
eon she saw no slightest sign of agitation 
in her rather bored-looking prisoner. Miss 
Aumont’s interest seemed quite absorbed 
in the rag doll she was making for little 
Dave. 

“Well, if I don’t declare!” said Molly, 
setting down her burden on one end of the 
berth. ‘‘The things you think of! The 
things you can do!” 

Miss Aumont heard the china mug knock 
one assenting response like an amen to this 
appreciation. 

“You haven’t another pair of scissors? 
I can’t lay my hand on the ones I had.” 


She smoothed out the face she had been | 


embroidering, on her knee, and eluded 
questions by going on to explain the in- 
tended costume for her creation. Little 
Dave was profiting by her determination to 
appear to have no outside interests. “I 
shall stuff it out with left-overs. You’ll see, 
it will be a fine dolly, the soft kind that is so 
comforting at night.” 

Molly brought other scissors and stood 
a moment looking on. Miss Aumont con- 
tinued her work, beginning to shape a 
rather brachycephalic head. 

Without raising her eyes she said softly, 
“Molly.” 

SV eh 

“When I get back home, how could I 
communicate with you?” 

“You couldn’t.” 

Molly was quite positive about it, but 
there was a little drag in her voice. 

“‘T could put a personal in a paper,”’ sug- 
gested Adrienne. “‘I could address it to 
Bean Bags and sign it Rag Doll. Nobody 
would know.” 

‘““Whatever would you want to put in 
the paper?” 

““T want to make things easier for you 
and Dave,” said the girl gently. ‘Please 
believe me, Molly. I’m not trying to get at 
you this way. I’ve been thinking about it 
a lot. Little Dave—he’s got such solemn 
eyes, Molly.” 

*‘T’ll say he has,’ 
just audibly. 

“Why shouldn’t I help him? He could 
go to a fine school, to college, grow up a 
man to be proud of, Molly.” 

She said no more. Molly stood there 
looking at the upper torso of the doll being 


, 


assented the woman, 
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Every Purpose”’ fits your business. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cleveland 
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The gum side sticks instantly and permanently 
to open or closed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and curtains. Mends all holes. Nine years 
tested and approved. Carry for safety. Mends 
tubes and radiator hose ina pinch. Outfits 25c 
and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, at dealer’s; 
or postpaid. 


SEAT COVERS. RADIATOR cee aaa 


DEALERS ask for catalog 
and free samples of Seat 
Covers for all cars, Asbes- 
tos lined radiator covers, 
for winter. Tire covers. 


319 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
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bids you come 


E want you to come to Tucson. 
Here is the West of your dreams 
—the open spaces, the mountain tops, 
strange new sights, dry invigorating air 
and countless days of brilliant sunshine. 
Here children play outdoors the 
year round. Lawns are green, flowers 
are blooming. Winter is unknown. 
Your first visit to Tucson will refresh 
you, renew you, invigorate you. Each year 
hundreds find physical regeneration in this 
Man-Building climate. For “nerves”, over- 
work, asthma and pulmonary troubles there is 
often complete relief in this dry, sunny climate. 
Tucson, modern plateau city of this Won- 
derland, welcomes you. Town and Country 
Clubs open to visitors. Golf, tennis, polo, 
riding, motoring, Old Mexico close at hand. 
Winter excursion rates now via Rock Island 
and Southern Pacific lines. Stop-overs on all 
tickets, 
Send for profusely illustrated book. Mail 
the coupon today. 


TUCSON | 


| 
| | 
| Sunshine~Climate Club | 
| ARIZONA | 
Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 7 
| 


508 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz 


Please send me your free book, 
“*Man-Building in the Sunshine- 
| Climate ” 


| Name 
Address. 


| The ace of writing machines—a 

| free trial, and easiest monthly payments if you buy! : 
This Underwood No. 5—rebuilt from top to bottom— 

five-year-guaranteed—removes the last reason for not 

owning your own machine. Get our proposition with 

new and ae Typewriting Manual, free. 


| FREE! ; ¥ writing Manual, large catalog, and 
u 


pga of free course in touch 
| * writing, if you mail this to SHIPMAN- 
Warp Mee. Co., 2758 Shipman Bldg., Chicago. 


Hear Music 1500 Mi. Away 
Complete Outfit-SAVE MONEY 


Westingale receives concerts from each coast 
with volume. Fills your home with music. Few 
controls. Powerful sets—easy to operate. Beauti- 
ful cabinets. Save money buying from factory. 
Hear world’s best artists FREE. 
Our Agents Make Money 

Big profits in Radio, A demonstration of Westingale sets 
usually means a sale, Our prices are low. Send today for 
FREE catalog-folder that tells all. 

WESTINGALE ELECTRIC CO.,1769 Belmont Ave., Chicago 


2 Tube-$19.50 
3 Tube- 28.85 
5 Tube- 41.00 
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turned right side out in its unnatural pro- 
cess of creation. The luncheon was getting 


| cold. Neither woman spoke for a moment, 
_| but their silence had its own eloquence. 


Then Molly cleared her throat, which had 
a sort of ache in it. She turned away to the 
door. 

“‘There’s personals in the Evening Star,” 
she said huskily. 

About an hour after luncheon Molly 
came back to the cabin with the little boy 
at her skirts. The dolly was finished, and 
though a carping critic might have found 
that it fell short of the classic standards of 
beauty, no callesthetic ever gazed on the 
Venus of Melos with greater rapture than 
small Davy felt in his four-year-old heart 
when he saw Miss Betsy. 

“Say a pretty thank you to the lady, 
Dave,’ said Molly; but Dave, impelled by 
an emotion far beyond his vocabulary to 
express, made his acknowledgment in one 
damp kiss upon the lady’s cheek. 

“‘T wonder would you come up on deck, 
or keep him with you here?”’ said Molly, 
who was, like Dave, fattened beyond recog- 
nition with several layers of jersey. “‘I’m 
getting up anchor and I can’t attend to 
him.” 

Adrienne’s heart went down like a stone. 
She put the child down and rose. Tears 
nearly blinded her as she turned away to 
hide her face and took down her coat from 
its nail. She could have cried into its folds. 


“Getting up anchor?” she managed to 


| say, as indifferently as was reasonable. 


“Orders,’”’ said Molly shortly. 

“Can yourun a boat like this alone?” 

“T’ll say I can,’’ said Molly cheerfully. 
“‘T wouldn’t be here if I couldn’t. She’s 
some speed artist, too, though you wouldn’t 
think it to look at her.” 

This was not the recommendation Molly 
seemed to think. Miss Aumont struggled 
against a desire to put her head against the 
wall and weep. But with the courage of her 
breeding, she kept her mind fixed on the 
fact that she had been given permission to 
go on deck and no parole had been re- 
quired of her. She had made it clear to 
Molly that morning that she intended to es- 
cape if possible. Molly evidently gave no 
thought to the likelihood of her getting 
away from a cruising boat. 

It was going to be bitter to see that fa- 
miliar shore fall away into the distance, and 
to know that it was all of two hours before 
the time that Lord Dudley had set for 
whatever plans he had made. By four 
o’clock she would be again lost in the in- 
tricate convolutions of Long Island’s shore 
line. Undoubtedly this shift of Molly’s 
had been planned by an expert in eluding 
pursuit. She might, she reflected, be trans- 
ferred to another unrecognizable boat. 
With even an attempted rescue just two 
hours off, this frustration of hope was al- 
most unbearable. 

But she gave no sign. Little Dave’s con- 
fiding hand in hers, she followed Molly up 
on deck, her yearning eyes on that distance 
where was no evidence of any coming de- 
liverance. She clenched her free hand in 
her pocket and battled with a virulent on- 
set of tears. 

Molly, with the strength of a man and 
the skill of a practiced mariner, got up her 
anchor and uncovered her engine. Adrienne 
watched her in despair as she filled her 
priming cups and, bending down, put her 
back into turning the heavy wheel. Speed 
artist as the queer tub might be, she had no 
fancy frills like a self-starter. Neither was 
she a hound, straining at the leash. On the 
contrary, she gave every evidence of being 
a lazy jade, reluctant to respond to Molly’s 
vigorous stimulus. For one moment a wild 
hope that the engine had taken one of those 
inexplicable balky fits possible to the most 
up-to-date mechanisms surged up through 
Adrienne’s depression. But a moment later 
the thing gave up its rebellion and settled 
down to a running series of efficient ex- 
plosions. The big boat began to jar with a 
quickening rhythm and moved away at a 
fair speed from her moorings. 

Adrienne let herself drop down into the 
hammock and gazed out ahead of her at 
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the limitless horizon. She could not bear 
to watch their progress away from Aumont. 
She knew, of course, that her deliverance 
was only a matter of days, but she found it 
hard to be philosophical. Small Dave oc- 
cupied himself with an attempt to divide 
his attention fairly between his two new 
toys. Molly sat at the wheel, capably fol- 
lowing the marked course of the channel! 
across the shoal, and turned the boat’s nose 
northwest. 

Miss Aumont remarked this with a sink- 
ing heart. If Molly’s orders were to cross 
the Sound, she might be lost indeed. It 
might take several days for her ransom to 
be paid, with the delays of complicated 
precautions, and meanwhile poor Uncle 
René must endure the anxiety that preyed 
so dangerously upon his withering strength. 
Once more she had to struggle with a 
wretched desire to give in to her rising sobs. 

Then very faintly over the water, above 
the explosive putt-putt of Molly’s engine, 
came the sound of a distant droning hum. 
Adrienne paid it no heed at first, but as it 
grew gradually ever more distinct, she rose 
and turned to look back. Far astern, at 
some distance above the water was a flying 
blot in the clear air. Even as she made it 
out, the speck showed plainer, increasing in 
size at every on-coming second of time. The 
angry roar of its flight came louder and 
louder to her ears. She gave one wild sob 
of hope renewed. 

Molly, too, turned her head and looked 
behind her. She stood up, one hand on her 
wheel. There were dozens of these rackety 
things swooping about these days, she 
knew, but something about the purposeful 
drive ofthis one gave her pause. It was 
quite unlikely that anyone could possibly 
know what passenger she carried, and 
still 

“You better go downstairs, Miss Au- 
mont,” she called out sharply. 

“Oh, why? I’m all right,” cried Adri- 
enne. 

With a quick flash. of wit, she picked up 
Davy’s bean bag and tossed it to him. She 
gave a convincing performance of a young 
woman with no interest whatever in hydro- 
planes. She even laughed, a remarkably 
easy little laugh, and disappeared from 
Molly’s view by sitting down on deck be- 
side the child. Even with her heart jump- 
ing around like Davy’s confiscated ball, she 
did not forget that she had agreed to keep 
him safe. She took a length of rope from 
the locker and gained his approval to the 
idea of being tied up like a horsie to the 
stanchion of the hammock. 

When she looked up under the awning 
the plane seemed coming at them like a lion 
leaping. The roar of its flight completely 
drowned the noise of their own engine. 
Molly called out again and jumped from 
the wheel, throwing out her switch with 
one hand while she caught up a revolver 
from some cache near her with the other. 
The monstrous pursuing roc shot over them 
like a cannon ball, rending their ears with 
its thunder. 

Molly hesitated. Her boat lost head- 
way and began to swing over with the cur- 
rent. Wasthe plane going on? Both women 
held their breath, while little Dave looked 
vaguely about, wondering at the appalling 
noise. 

Then Adrienne ran to the rail. The hy- 
droplane had suddenly become mute. It 
flew on with the silence of a swooping bird, 
settling ever down toward the water. As 
it landed in a great dash of tossing foam 
and spindrift, the figure of a man in a bath- 
ing suit dived in the same instant over the 
quarter. The plane plunged on in succes- 
sive bounces on the waves. Molly was 
swarming up the ladder. 

Adrienne, in one movement, tore off the 
coat she wore, stepped out of her pumps 
and swung her legs over the netted rail. 

“Don’t shoot, Molly!” she cried in a 
voice of wild happiness. ‘‘ Remember little 
Dave!” 

Between the two driving arms of the 
swimmer Algernon Percy’s face was plainly 
recognizable as for one instant he raised his 
head and shouted “Jump!” 
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With Molly’s hand almost 
Adrienne let her heels down y 
row ledge without, and even 
careened forward over the wat 
go the rail, her arms went y 
head and she shot downward 
dive. 
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have had rather a sporting li 
what?” 

Uncle René’s hand tighter 
upon Adrienne’s fingers as sh 
him. He could not seem conte 
get beyond his reach. They we 
before a welcome fire in the di 
at Aumont, in the twilight. 
hair was not yet perfectly dry 
as Molly had remarked, uncur 
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where I was. I could have go 
somehow then. You haven’ 
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You might have shouted a li 
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hold you tight and say nothing 
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Adrienne looked at him ske) 
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“You are not blurting out 1 
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His Lordship’s mouth he 
grimly at the corners, but he 
speak in the usual tone of a 
comfort in his tea. 

“Tf you are going to insist ¢ 
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shall change the subject. The 
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Lord Dudley looked into 
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ting in His Lordship’s manner 
ily clear to her what mental 
> two men who so loved her 
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“Well, René dear,’’ said Adrienne, re- 
maining put, ‘‘what do you think? Could 
you learn to love him?” 

““We have already met on a ground of 
mutual esteem,” said Monsieur de St.Elour- 
Aumont, smiling. ‘‘Our acquaintance has 
been short but intensely revealing.” 

“Which is just the case with us, isn’t it, 
Your Lordship?’”’ murmured Adrienne hap- 
pily. ‘‘I think you can tell Petrie I am 
going to say yes to that note he brought 
me.”’ 

“T wonder would you mind coming for 
a little walk with me?” suggested the 
young man who had both arms around her. 
“‘Just perhaps as far as the corridor out- 
side. This must be no end embarrassing 
for Mr. Aumont.” 

“Yes, go along,” said Uncle René. “ You 
have worked hard enough to get her, Dud- 
ley, and I only hope you'll find she is worth 
it. Take her off somewhere. I’d like to be 
alone. I’ve got to think up a lot of soothing 
things to say to Riordan. He’s going to be 
very much annoyed with us for leaving him 
out of this. Scofield and his gang may get 
away as neatly as a puff of smoke. They’ve 
nothing to trace him by. He hasn’t even 
had time to send in his second letter yet. 
You see, Dudley, we shall never know her 
market value.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I have great faith 
in Riordan. He may get them yet.” 

“You'll have to make it up to him by 
doing something expensive for the police 
fund,’”’ said Miss Aumont, standing beside 
Algernon Perey and swinging his hand 
lightly. ‘I don’t care about Scofield. But 
if they do get him, you must make sure 
they don’t do anything to Molly. Think of 
that pretty boy!”’ 

“‘T should be inclined to say you women 
are unduly influenced by personal appear- 
ance,’ said His Lordship, “‘ only, you know, 
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it would sound a bit—er—under the cir- 
cumstances—what? You can do what you 
please for your pretty boy. I have two 
homely ones on my list, full of freckles and 
gaps in thedental structure, and soon. But 
I’ll back my Bennie Davis and Tony Nera 
any day. Two very special sportsmen! I 
must say, dearest, that counting my god- 
child, whose acquaintance I have not made, 
we are starting out with an unusual equip- 
ment of young beginners.” 

“All this,’’ said Monsieur René, laugh- 
ing, “will not console Riordan.” 

“At this moment,’ said Lord Dudley, 
“T can no longer pretend to any great in- 
terest in Riordan.” He started for the door 
with Adrienne’s hand still within his own. 
“T leave him to you. The entire Rainy Day 
gang can evade arrest without my paying 
the slightest attention. Though I will ad- 
mit that I’d like to try another round with 
that pseudo bobby who put his knee into 
my ribs.” 

“There!’’? said Monsieur de St. Elour- 
Aumont. ‘I knew I had a question to ask 
you. That was the beginning of the whole 
affair.” 

“Delay me further,” remarked His Lord- 
ship, “‘and I shall take it in devilish bad 
part.” 

“But no, Dudley, one word. How did 
you know these men who were arresting 
Adrienne were not the real thing?” 

“‘T never saw the plain-clothes johnny,” 
said Algernon Percy, pausing one moment 
as he took Adrienne out the door. “But 
the blighter in the uniform had on the 
shield of Officer 1366. I suppose it’s my 
bally training that makes me notice little 
things like that. And 1366 happens to be 
the number of one Murphy, a particular 
pal of mine.’’ 


(THE END) 
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‘‘He’s a cross-examiner,”’ said the White 
Rabbit. —Newman Levy. 
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The Fitting 


HY is aman so prone to rail or 
Rant when visiting his tailor? 
Near sharper than a dentist sitting 
It is to have a simple fitting. 
Upon removing unpressed clothing, 
One must survey oneself with loathing. 
Invariably one’s shirt tail’s wrinkled, 
Garters ancient, socks all crinkled. 
And many mirrors make one meek, 
Showing inadequate physique. 


The fitters come and do their best. 
Although you call a waistcoat *‘ vest,” 
Their attitudes discreetly show 

That not a soul need ever know. 

‘*A4 little more room round the waist,” 
They murmur, and depart in haste. 
Thus in the course of time you’re 

suited, 
The while your bank account is looted. 


Some day, as silent as a mummy, 
I'll indicate a clothing dummy 
And motion them to strip away 
The suit that forms its glad array. 
“ Just step inside, sir,” they'll invite, 
“And try it on. See if it’s right.” 
But I will give my blackest frown 
And plank the purchase money 
down. 
Then with the package home I'll flee 
And they won't have a laugh at me. 
—Fairfax Downey. 
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TIE that keeps its 
shape and good 
looks gives real wear 
—that’s why thought- 
ful buyers ask for 
Cheney Tubulars. 
Permanent newness in appearance is 
assured by the way a Cheney Tubular is 
made. Woven in one piece, it has no 
seams to rip, and no lining to wrinkle 
or get displaced. It slides easily under 
the collar, ties well, and looks well 
every time. Saves time and temper. 


Haberdashers are showing 
Cheney Tubulars in the 
season’s best plain colors, and 
also in appealing new patterns. 


Look for the name in the neekband 


CHENEY 
TUBULAR 


All silk or silk mixtures 


Four-in-hands and Bats 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
181 Madison Ave. at 34th St., New York 
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COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
ismended for keepsand thatit won't 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage’s. 
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SALESMEN ALL OR PART TIME 


Celluloid, Metal, Glass Novelties for advertising. Every 
business mam a prospect. 


Cruver Mfg. Co., 2460 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Thermo 


Knitted Coats 
Vests & Knickers 


We have for years been telling /§j | 
you about Thermo knitted, guar-_ | 
anteed all virgin-wool sport 
coats; now we shall let some 
Thermo wearers tell you what 
they think. All unsolicited. 


A man in Chicago, IIl., says:— 
“T have worn one of your coats for six 
years and think there is nothing like it.” 


A man in Hudsonville, Mich., says: — 

“ After over a year’s service it is as good 
as new. 

A man in Freeport, N. Y., says:— 

“T have had one of your coats for several 
years and think it the most satisfactory 
garment I have ever owned.”’ 


A man in East Haven, Conn., says:— 
“I have had one for years and still 
going.’’ 

A man in Kansas City, Mo., says: — 

“TI wore your coat last 

winter and was very 

much pleased with 

same. It wore well and 

laundered well.”’ 


Thermo knit- 
ted knickers 
to match 
Thermosport 
coats and 
vests arenow 
obtainable 
in a variety 
of colors, in- 
cluding the 
latest popu- 
lar shades, to 
suitalltastes. 


Look for 
the Thermo 
hanger. If 
your dealer 
cannot supply 
you write us. 


THERMO 
MILLS, Inc. 


345 Broadway 
Dept. M 
New York 


Atlanta Biltore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Wheve Southern Hospitality Flowers 
One of the greatest of the famous 
Bowman chain, and the South’s 
most superb hotel. 


Surpassing comfort. 


Single, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 


RATES: Double, $6.00, $7.00, $8. 


Write for latest booklet P. 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.—M¢r. 
WILLIAM C. ROYER, Associate M¢gr. 


ANFORDS 


The Original 


TF FOUNTAIN PEN 
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WHEN The TIDE TURNS 


| and vexation of spirit, and there was no 


profit under thesun. . . . Asit happeneth 


, to the fool, so it happeneth even tome; and 


why was I then more wise? Then I said in 
my heart, that this also is vanity.” 
As long ago as that, your rich man had 


| his palaces, sunken gardens and museum 


treasures. He practiced all the arts of self- 
indulgence, achieved the culture of every 
vice. Out of it all he got Ecclesiastes in his 
old age. It is the record of a fool, written 


| in the bitter wisdom of disillusionment. 


It is better for a man to remain ignorant 
of the things Solomon knew, to be poor, and 
to build a good little home in his heart for 
his old age; for the habits of that house 
will remain with him. 


The Needs of Old Age 


Wealth is a burden when you are old. A 


| pittance is enough. The two great urges of 


a man’s life are the desire for nourishment 
and the desire to create. You will have 
passed that period. You have the appetite 
of a child and require no more banquets 


| and feasts. The desire to procreate is gone, 


with its attendant outlays for the vanity of 
sex. What you most need cannot be bought 


| with money. You require little wisdom of 
| the world, such as Solomon had. You are 


done with the world. You need only that 
simplicity other children have which en- 
dears them to men. 

And you must go on earning your living 
as usual. Least of all can an old man live 
on bread alone. You must find those sources 
of income which nourish the hearts of chil- 


| dren, the love and good will of men. 


Men love women, one at a time, but they 
are not nearly so fond of our society as we 
have been led to believe. No woman can 
keep a man in the house if he ever was a 
real man. Even if he belongs to that house, 
he cannot be domesticated there until ex- 
treme old age or some infirmity delivers him 
into her hands. After he has been obliged 


| to give up his job or resign as the head 


of his firm he will keep his business hours. 
He will go downtown as usual to pass these 


| hours like a man with other men. He will 


prop his chair against the wall somewhere 


4 | on the sunny side of the day and doze long 
| after he is too feeble to hold his own in an 


argument or carry on a conversation. 

He may be very well off, but he is a dear 
old mendicant, with his heart waiting like 
a hat for someone to pass by and drop the 
coin of a kind word in it. He rouses at the 
sound of every approaching footstep, looks 
up, arrests you with a sort of asking anima- 
tion in case you may smile or have some- 
thing to say. 

I know a fine old gentleman who makes a 
very good living for the child he now is in 
this manner. He is still master emeritus in 
the home of his son and daughter. But that 
makes no difference; he will not give up 
and settle down there in his armchair. 

He was a distinguished officer in the Con- 
federate Army; he has been a prominent 
citizen of the town for fifty years, always a 
man of affairs. So now he goes on conduct- 
ing his present affairs with irresistible charm 
and courage. He comes out of his house 
every morning, good weather or foul, lean- 
ing heavily upon his cane. I have known 
him to start the day leaning upon two 
canes, but he is sure to discard one as soon 
as he reaches the street around the square 
and has strengthened himself with a few 
kind words. 

He is reduced now to three elegant jokes 
of 1860 vintage, and four or five witty 
sentences, which he uses every day. He 
also has one complaint, concerning an old 
wound in his head, got when he was leading 
his company against the enemy during the 
Civil War. But he never uses this complaint 
unless he is very badly off in his mind and has 
not been so successful as usual in meeting 
the kindest and best people that morning. 

He sees himself without fear and without 
reproach in every woman’s eye. So if he 
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meets a lady he becomes the cavalier he 
used to be. He brisks up, squares his 
shoulders and offers her a compliment, so- 
norous and graceful, such as no younger 
man has the wealth of admiration to be- 
stow. He makes a little love to her, regard- 
less, but correct, merely implying that the 
sight of her started a tune of bright mem- 
ories in his mind. If it is a damp morning, 
the sky overcast, he may mention the old 
wound in his head just to win that kind 
look good women always bestow upon a 
wounded hero. 

He is a hypocrite about nothing in this 
world but that wound; never refers to it 
unless he is confiding to a woman with a 
tender heart. 

He meets every man on his own ground, 
business, politics, national affairs. He 
honors himself with a grand manner. He 
is sapient. You may disagree with him, but 
if you ‘do, it must be fiercely, as if you met 
an antagonist worthy of the best man’s 
steel in the way of wits. He will brook no 
softness of manner to himself. The impli- 
cation is offensive. Still you had better 
refer, in the course of your contention or 
your compliments, to the captain’s own 
illustrious record somewhere in the past. 
There are numerous achievements to his 
credit, both in war and peace—take your 
choice. If you neglect to do so he will cut 
you dead presently and pass on with an 
offended air—maybe wondering where he 
left his other cane, because he does not feel 
so strong in his knees as he did a while ago. 

Old age with its sublime simplicities cures 
animus in the meanest heart and stimu- 
lates generosity in the noblest man. The 
old captain really owns this town. He 
makes his daily levies of love and praise 
and is rarely disappointed. He would re- 
sent a reference to his worldly prosperity 
as a regrettable breach of good taste; he 
desires to be honored and sung only for his 
former works and achievements. 

It is not so bad to grow old if you are 
willing to learn how. 


The Art of Forgiving Oneself 


There are many ways, as there are many 
religious creeds, any one of which will save 
a man from his own powers and principali- 
ties of darkness if he lives it in good faith. 
Old age itself is really a kind of religion, 
Nature’s method of making you meek, wise 
as a serpent and harmless as a dove at last. 
You may grow into it gradually, as some 
people grow in grace, without being startled 
into it by an experience of sudden redemp- 
tion, but only if you have been good a long 
time and trained for it as they do for salva- 
tion. Or you may be converted to the 
realization of being old in the twinkling of 
an eye, surrender the powers and petulance 
of your former restless achieving years and 
settle down without pride to the peaceful 
salvation of being one of the Lord’s in- 
valids with no more sins or deeds to do. 

If you have been a bad man, old age of- 
fers the exceptional advantages of making 
you a child again. Instead of growing up in 
the error of your former ways, you do not 
grow up; you become more and more of a 
child, innocent of the man you used to be 
by that process of forgetting peculiar to old 
age. Blessed Providence eases for us the 
pain of all those sins we committed long 
ago, and for which we never could forgive 
ourselves! This is the very syntax of mor- 
tal peace of mind. I do not suppose the 
Lord remembers our transgressions against 
us. He leaves us to do that, a fearful 
damnation from which the forgetfulness of 
old age delivers us. 

I have known at least one such man. He 
wasted his substance in riotous living. He 
had a brilliant mind, the wit of Solomon 
and impudence of Satan himself. The wine 
temperament of such gifts flared and mis- 
led him. Until he was past seventy he 
practiced vices with the vehemence of a 
corrupt old monarch. But when his last 
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dollar was spent and his erec 
instead of keening his fine old 
like Solomon to the preacher's 
gave himself. He “digested | 
became the most engaging ok 
saw, living on the charity of 
who were really his victims. 
By this time he was far ¢ 
toothless, his brain so addled 
ing that he must have his eo! 
became sensible or truthful. ' 
eloquent. Solomon had nothi 
the way of wisdom, and Day 
surpass him in extolling the / 


Legacies of Peace and 


On account of his great trar 
was obliged to widen out th 
the Lord more than the rest } 
grace to do. Without ever co 
hypocrisy of claiming any 
advertised virtues, he mana 
himself the heir of the Lo 
mercies. He had more ec 
ideas concerning his Maker t 
saint I ever knew. By noon, } 
higher than the angels and | 
He was a gallant man, spiritu: 

The resignation he showed 
no more than a child in his so 
really triumphant. He was a 
tionate, taking a sort of dign 
in his little old gratitudes. F 
helpless and must be cared fo! 
child, a circumstance to whiel 
ferred. He carried his infirm 
air, and no occasion in tha 
complete without him and his 
of life. 

I have seen him sitting at 
bib tied around his neck, ta 
ridge with a spoon, making hit 
and philosopher of a dinner pa 
ticing his silences like a good 
ways waiting to be noticed w 
for his wit or his opinion. 

This man escaped the mean 
old age, which his whole life p 
an act of will at a time wh 
people excuse themselves by 
able abnegation of will powe 
done. The mind never grows 
body, the motor that pumps 
the brain. 

Somewhere, sometime, in ar 
he faced the emergencies of 
and made a will bequeathin 
peace and patience. Thus he 
failures and defects of his wl 
loveliness and a becoming pri 

Great artists wait the last 
light in which to do their bes 
blue-grayness of approaching 
the harshest lines. Little thi 
things fade into obscurity. O 
masses remain visible, signifies 
things, temple spires, treetop 
tain peaks—all pronounced wi 
accent of the setting sun. Just 
that last magic hour of life w 
things and ugly things that 
diminished us in the noon 
passes away. We have finish 
There is not so much differen¢ 
quietness between our great 
ments and the failures we mas 
cent shadow falls upon the 
hiding the meanness of the s' 
passed through, and in this st 
of our evening tide we are per 
hold with clearness what rema 
of us, only the ancient altitu 
As happy children count their: 
knowing or needing to know 1 
govern these stars, so do we 
the east and west of the Lord 
wonder and no fears. We h 
power to think, along witl 
troubles, you understand; we: 
now over our doctrines or the 
losophy. Nothing is left to ¢ 
lieve as children believe and 
fully dim by faith. 


ats oveh de cash us is took in.” 
eed no cash yet,’ Demmy ob- 
ring to his partner’s support. 
et is puffickly correck. Mebbe 
a’tde main objeck of dis meetin’, 
ja mighty important side line. 

de ’spense money come f’m?”’ 
‘sudden blooming withered in a 
ast of Perdue’s criticism. 

‘whilst I deducks ’spenses. Say 
) twelve thousan’ dollahs. De 
2s, includin’ de theater an’ de 
gmeals a day, veg’tables fo’ de 
*ything else kain’t run much 

n’ dollahs a week. Supposin’ I 
Be thousan’ dollahs a week to 
ae you figger you could 
i es an’ have some left?” 

. eyes glittered at the prospect. 
s¢ dat way, Perdue, I figgers 
ald. ” 
at's de ‘rangement. Let it go 
‘ou pays de ’spenses an’ whut- 
ta splits it three ways.” 

how much does you figger dey’ll 
he Wildcat concentrated on net 


+, off of groceries an’ lissen at me 
’ 


: 


; 


4, dat’s hard to tell. Dey’s mo’ 

1 ed middlin’-sized towns in Cali- 

Jeleans up say ten thousan’ dol- 

How much is a hundred towns 

buch?” 

‘igger dat high.” 

: ipplied the arithmetic. 
indred—thousan’—dat’s a mil- 

© An’ how many weeks you 

vine to run?”’ 

4k is ’nough fo’ me.”’ The Wild- 

ndest in his demands. 

vu goes wid yo’ jitney dreams! 

sandard run of fo’ ty weeks at a 


4 


élahs a week—comes out fo’ty 


lahs. 
‘ae batted his eyes and swal- 
1 until Perdue Grandy softened 
1, blow. 

is draws a blank ev’y so often. 
|Man Trouble travels as our ad- 
\ t. S’pose us plays nine days’ 
<’ each good day like we figgered. 
i is ten to one agin’ us—whut 


sve? Split up fo’ty millium dol- 
yin’ to de odds, an’ you still has 
1| dollahs left fo’ us to split up. 
\14 
yaused for breath at the high 
h triumph, and such had been the 
| aality of his voice that the Wild- 
ia state of complete surrender, 
ihe skeptic Demmy was at the 
gaged in selecting a first-class 
l our suits of clothes and a box of 
zars for his personal use. The 
éakened with a heavy sigh. 
dn,Perdue! I neveh knowed dey 
1h money in de show business.”’ 
¢ ‘ou dey was! Kain’t you see it 
cn eyes? How come ev’y place 
dey is buildin’ millium-dollah 
‘ Now is de time, an’ befo’ us 
1’ whilst de iron is hot you learns 
br de show business dan whut 
at present.”’ 
‘prediction, spoken with full con- 
pired immediate inquiries con- 
t. next move in the game. 
iloes us do now? How soon kin 
ed?” 
vt nuthin’ connected wid gittin’ 
»tin’ frame de acks, git de cos- 
len git into my towering car an’ 
fust town where us makes our 


« whut?” To the Wildcat the 
288 was still spotty with mystery. 
»ew—dat’s from de French lan- 
iin’ a gran’ openin’.” 

ty you is got a auto’beel?”’ 
‘estioned. 

I got de best balloon-tired 
‘|ey is in de state. Me an’ de 
es in de front seat. Demmy an’ 
oroperties rides in de back seat.” 
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“You must have got dat car mighty 
recent,’ Demmy suggested. ‘‘Neveh had 
no idea ’bout a auto’beel de time you sold 
us dat Cyclone shoe-shine place.” 

Perdue Grandy’s acquisition of the bal- 
loon-tired Whissler was, above all others, 
the one subject upon which he preferred to 
remain silent. Possessing merely a verbal 
title to the car, acquired from a disrepu- 
table jailbird who had organized the jail 
break wherein he had found freedom, Per- 
due realized that the less said about the 
source of his property the better. He 
changed the subject. 

“Tn de meantime, mebbe you boys kin 
profit by workin’ oveh yo’ turns right here 
in de Clover Club. How is you wid a song 
an’ dance?” 

““My feet is middlin’ agile,” the Wildcat 
answered, ‘‘an’ Demmy is fust-rate on de 
slip horn. He brung one all de way f’m 
Chicago wid him.”’ The speaker turned to 
Demmy. ‘“‘See dat, boy? I tol’ you Lady 
Luck would meet us in de California land.” 

Within five minutes the artful promoter 
had made arrangements for Demmy and 
the Wildcat to try out their talents on the 
Clover Club patrons with their first per- 
formance that night. The temper of the 
audience was such that any loud noise was 
sufficient for their amusement, and the 
result was a substantial harvest of silver 
which continued for three nights. During 
all this time Perdue Grandy lay low, torn 
between his necessity for flight and his 
realization that Demmy and the Wildcat 
were a long way from what might be called 
professional excellence. Variety, however, 
was a characteristic of the performance. 
The talent was not yet standardized, and 
with more than half the material improvised 
as the evenings progressed, it was no wonder 
that the promoter was misled into believing 
that the increasing cash contributions were 
an index of the approval that might be ex- 
pected from a theater full of white patrons. 
On the third night the Wildcat counted the 
cash. 

“Us took in mighty close to fo’ty dollahs 
tonight, Demmy—us is made mighty close 
to a hundred dollahs dese last three days.” 

““Don’t see no sense in lookin’ fo’ no 
greener pastures. Us is reapin’ money 
plenty fast fo’ me. Tell ol’ Perdue to go 
ahead wid his mammoth road show does he 
crave to, but you an’ me stays here.” 

Perdue countered with the law. 

“Where at would you boys be if you got 
sued fo’ breach of promise goin’ on a mil- 
lium dollahs apiece fo’ expected profits? 
You couldn’t pay it, could you?” 

“Perdue, us reckons not.” 

“Den where at is you? Figger out how 
long it take you in jail, workin’ out’a 
millium-dollah fine fo’ a dollah a day. 
You’d be dere permanent!” 

“Sho’ would. Nevah thought of dat.” 
The Wildcat changed his mind about the 
local field. ‘‘All right, Perdue. Us packs 
up tonight, an’ tomorr’ mawnin’, like you 
says, us heads out fo’ dat town you named. 
Whut you call de place?” 

“Town name’ Salinas.” Perdue had 
made his selection after careful investiga- 
tion of probabilities of recognition by the 
enemy. ‘Us plays Salinas, Monterey an’ 
Santa Cruz, an’ afteh dat us maps de route 
into some mo’ good territory.” 

According to schedule, the caravan rolled 
southward out of San Francisco early the 
following morning. The balloon-tired Whis- 
sler bore up nobly under its burden. Its 
performance on the down grades, to which 
the Wildcat’s attention was directed by 
Perdue Grandy, facilitated a property trans- 
fer which was accomplished shortly before 
the party arrived at their destination. The 
balloon-tired Whissler was sold to the Wild- 
cat for a sum that came within a dollar of 
the total cash just then in the possession of 
himself and Demmy. 

“You don’t need no writement papeh, 
Wilecat,” Perdue insisted. “Dis is strickly 
between friends. I always wanted to see 
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you have a good ear, an’ mighty soon 
Demmy gits hisself a car wid whut he makes 
in dis Salinas town. Mighty good town. 
Folks is lib’ral. Dey makes lots of money 
in dis place, an’ dey is broad-minded. De 
fust thing us does when us gits in is Wilecat 
gits de show license an’ den goes an’ rents 
de hall, whilst Demmy gits de advertisin’ 
papeh pasted up.” 

‘“Whut you gwine to do in de meantime, 
Perdue?” the appointed billposter craved 
to know. 

“Tse gwine to see a friend of mine an’ git 
de tickets all made up. Dat’s a mighty 
financial job. Us don’t want no free tickets 
scattered round. I knows a place where de 
man prints tickets mighty cheap.” 

“‘Betteh refund back some of dat money,” 
the Wildcat broke in. ‘‘ How is I gwine to 
’range de license an’ rent de hall widout 
money?” 

“Wilecat, yous’prises me. Nobody eveh 
heard of payin’ hall rent till de show was 
oveh. De license, I agrees wid you, is got 
to be bought. Kain’t ’mount to mo’ dan 
ten dollahs. Here youis.’’ Perdue loosened 
up with a ten-dollar bill. 

“Whut ’bout dis billpostin’ you speaks 
of?’’ Demmy inquired. 

“Dese Salinas folks circulates round 
mighty steady, an’ you don’t need many 
bills posted. You git two bits’ worth of 
wrappin’ papeh an’ a paint brush an’ a 
dime’s worth of paint an’ prints on it, Big 
Show Tonight. Dat’s all. Den you gits a 
bucket an’ a brush an’ pastes up de bills 
you is painted. You needs mebbe four bits 
mo’ cash. Here you is.’”’ The promoter 
loosened up with four bits. 

After an hour’s delay, during which he 
spread around something less than a million 
dollars’ worth of verbal advertising, the 
Wildcat managed to locate the Salinas 
gentleman whose official duties included 
the issuance of entertainment licenses. Ac- 
companied by Demmy and Lily, both of 
whom were somewhat reluctant to explore 
the new territory without the moral sup- 
port of numbers, the Wildcat sketched the 
outlines of their project to the license official, 
who was engaged in conversation at that 
moment with half a dozen other residents 
of the city. Now, noticing the Wildcat, 
who was trailed by Demmy and the mascot 
goat, other subjects were abandoned for 
what promised to afford casual entertain- 
ment for the group. 

““Who are you looking for?”’ 

““Cap’n, suh, me an’ Demmy an’ dis mas- 
cot goat craves to git us a license.” 

“Marriage license or dog license?”’ 

“‘Naw, suh, neither one. I guess dey ain’t 
so much diffurumce ’tween some houn’ dogs 
an’ some married folks, ’cordin’ to whut de 
victims claims ’bout each otheh, but us 
aims to stay away f’m dese war things an’ 
make folks feel pleasant ’stead of savage. 
Me an’ Demmy an’ Lily, along wid de 
manager of de show, is got some voodville 
acks mingled round in a program whut us 
aims to trade fo’ cash, afteh you an’ Lady 
Luck boons us wid de sunshine of yo’ smile. 
White folks tol’ me you writ de license 
papehs, an’ here’s de ten dollahs.”’ 

Within five minutes the Wildcat was in 
possession of the necessary document. 
Then, subjected to further inquiry, he 
apologized for his inability to predict just 
what kind of entertainment might be pro- 
vided. 

“Kain’t tell nuthin’ *bout us actors. 
Sometimes Demmy starts shufflin’ wid his 
feet an’ ends up in a handspring ack afteh 
Lily butts de hind laigs out f’m undeh him. 
I started in wid my li’!’ ol’ snare drum three 
nights back, playin’ de Ride of Mazeppa 
wid a locomotive ’companiment, an’ ended 
up in a tabloo consistin’ of Eliza crossin’ de 
Delaware wid de Father of her Country, all 
covered wid goat hair where dis ornery 
mascot collides wid de scene. Us kain’t tell 
whut de program gwine to be till afteh de 
su’vivors is counted. De main thing is a 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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100to300 Wiavié coe 
FromEveryBlade 4 

ROBT. H.INGER- $5 to $10 
SOLL, to whom the & — a Year 


world owes the Dol- 
lar Watch and the 
first line of low priced 
dependable watches, 
is now bringing be- 
fore the American 
public another ar- 
ticle of great eco- 
nomic value 
—the INGER- 
SOLL DOLLAR 
STROPPING 
OUTFIT, anin- 
genious inven- 
tionfor re- 
sharpening all 
makesof safety 
razor blades. 


Makesevery 
blade good 

for 100 

to 300 


perfect 
shaves. 


WANTED 


This clever in- 
vention is 
meeting with 
nation-wide 
approval—in 
fact itis sweep- 


The INGER- 
SOLL DOLLAR 
STROPPER iscon- 
structed on an en- 
tirely new principle. 
It isso designed as to 
automatically bring 
the edge of the blade 
in contact with the 
leather strop at the 
proper angle, thus insur- 
/ ing a keen cutting edge. 
It can be used by anyone 
without skill or practice. 
The user cannot fail to geta 
supersharp edge. Thou- 
sands already know the joys 
of better shaves through this 
wonderful device. Prove the 
Ingersoll Stropping Outfit 
is all we say for it. It costs 
no more’ than a few blades 


. and by resharpening dull 
i ele blades will save you from $5 
men to present to $10a year. Send $1.00 for 
it to the mil- | Complete outfit, including 
lianaitofaien lepecent Stropper (blade 

holder) and fine leather 


who are just 
waiting for it. 
No experience 
required. Sells 
at sight. Write 
for agents’ 
terms. 


Strop. Use it 10 days and 
if you do not get the most 
comfortable, quickest and 
cleanest shaves you ever 
had, return it and we will 
return your $1, at once. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres., New Era Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1411, 476 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


I enclose $1, for which send me one Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropping Outfit complete, including the Ingersoll Spe- 
cially Prepared Leather Strop. Itis understood that I can 
return the Outfit in 10 days if not satisfied, and that you 
will return my dollar. 
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Make of Razor Used.. S va 
O If interested in Agents” Eee paeition, cheek Ras 


100% Whole hick 


is the bread you have 
been looking for. We 
make the flour and the 
bread is baked by the 
best baker in your town. 
Buy it from your grocer 
and eat it every meal. 


OLD FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


AN For Father or Mother 
\ Pilcher Detachable Buttons 


) 


} are worth their weight in gold 
/ when a button disappears from 
’ clothing. They go on without sew- 
ing. Three sizes, three colors. Sold 
6for10 cents Everywhere. Samples Free. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., Dept. C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


STUDYAT HOME. Becomealaw- 
a yer, Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 
# $10,000 annually, We guide you step 
by step—furnish all text material, in- 
cluding fourteen-volumeLawLibrary. 
Degree of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
“Law Guide" and “Evidence” books free, Send for them 
NOW. LaSalle Extension University, Dept.1171-L, Chi- 
cago. The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
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he Car- 


(A rich, roomy, 4-door Sedan) 


The Price- 


And 
the 
Story! 


(Formerly *1195) 


The story of this rich, powerful 
Cleveland Six Four-Door Sedan is a 
story of progress and success. 


Progress made this car so much 
better than average cars that great 
popularity came quickly. And this great 
popularity now makes it possible to 
reduce the price $200—an event which 
in turn makes Cleveland Six decisively 
the big buy of buys among today’s six- 
cylinder closed cars! 


Here, at a remarkably low price, are 
the real comforts and advantages of a 
full-length SEDAN with 1-2-3-4 doors 
—with three windows on each side, and 
they all open—and abundant roomi- 
ness inside for all five passengers. 


Another important factor in the suc- 
cess of this appealing car is its perform- 
ance. Cleveland Six is known the world 
over for its agility in traffic, its mastery 
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$99. 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


of hills, its delightful steer: 
positive brake-action. The ple 
driving it grows on you the lor 
longer you own it. . 


Cleveland Six is the car y 
famous ‘‘ One-Shot’”’ Lubricatior 
—a typical example of Clevel 
progress. Press your heel on a 
—that’s all—and ‘‘One-Shot”’ i 
flushes every bearing and bushi 
entire chassis with fresh, clean lv 


All these advantages, togetl 
low prices, are likewise feature 
new Special Four-Door Sedan, 
duced $200, now $1295. And fo: 
families, and business and pro 
use, there is the new Coupe, ne 
and the new Special Coupe, no’ 
Prices f. o. b. Cleveland. 


See these cars—compare— 
your judgment be your guide. 


(The “One-Shot” Lubrication System is Licensed under Bowen Products Corp. patents) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND: Export Division, 1819 Broadway, New York Cit 


CLEVELAND SI. 


5 tinued from Page 191) 
i, y ruckus, an’ in dat us aims to 


{- promised entertainment, and 
nbers of the group voiced a 

if their intention to be present 

7 rmance. 

an we buy tickets?” 

aijuh, de gin’ral manager of dis 

Herduction will be sellin’ tickets 

nijo’ of de hall. By de way, kin 

olgentlemen tell me where at de 

| got to git it rented.” 

i rent Jim’s place,’ a counselor 


y's on the second floor and it 
idnough,” the sheriff amended. 
¢. over to the Fortress.” 

‘fications of the Fortress seemed 
1 the approval of the Wildcat’s 
4d presently, escorted by two or 
3 eer guides who seemed to crave 
7 samples of the entertainment, 
¢ and Demmy and Lily were in 
tf an interview with the pro- 
je Fortress. Lily’s contribution 
4view consisted of an opportune 


tloes this manager of your show 
ets does he put on?”’ 
~,!” explained Lily, and the 
aifirmed the mascot’s criticism. 
kyws. It’s most blah so fur, but 
«likes it. De main events is 
jvsutcome of somethin’ started by 
¢+ She ain’t visible to de nekkid 
iho’ looks like she is runnin’ dis 
fan’ Demmy suttinly ’preciates 
1 vid such mighty pleasant folks, 
3 hing afteh de box-office money 
rin’ in, us pays de rent on yo’ 
ater Us is crippled a li’l’ bit 
{4 de moment, but wid all you 
‘omin’ an’ bringin’ yo’ friends, 
amighty pleasump sheriff an’ his 
‘ck at de co’thouse, us reaps de 
¢ an’ lots mo’.” 
2angements completed for the 
jie show house, and with the 
bie their pockets, momentarily 
/rther professional responsibili- 
uy and the Wildcat faced a more 
pblem. 
-e gwine to eat on?” 
Vicat countered with another 


4 


i got no money?”’ 
bits.” 

;’ bits mo’ dan I is. Where at 
tee Grandy say he was gwine to 


jay. Said he would meet up wid 
age where us left de auto’beel, 
ul seven o’clock.” 
» ng, den. Us eats on fo’ bits.”’ 
Ubits, expended for two cans of 
ioaf of bread and a bale of dis- 
€1 goods, the latter for Lily, pro- 
ih rations to occupy the trio for 
i hour. After the repast had 
1d with two or three copious 
(cold water, two or three hours 
‘offered opportunity for a little 
) during which, as the Wildcat 
emmy could proceed with his 


é 
it post no bills. Us done bought 
tae billpostin’ fifty cents whut 
€ owed me.” 
+ mg wid me whilst I gits de bill- 
\oment on credick.’’ The Wild- 
' consisted of borrowing four 
sfatly used wrapping paper from 
t where he had bought the sar- 
‘ talking a dauber full of black 
2olish out of the operator of a 
ne parlor. He handed Demmy 
ng equipment. ‘Go ahead an’ 
ds. Write ’em plain so igrump 


} nibbling at one end of the flap- 
, and with the Wildcat holding 
id down flat against the side- 
“Ing it as best he could from the 
es, Demmy inscribed an ex- 
“18 announcement of the im- 
w. The text of his advertising 


¢ of the part played by Perdue - 


THE SATURDAY 


suggested a lack of faith in the success of 
their venture: 


BIG SHOW 
OLD TIME MINSRULL 


GOAT vs. WILDCAT IN 17 MEN 
AND BEEST ACKS FOR MEN ONELY 
AND LAYDYS AND CHILLDURN 


ADMISH $ CASH 


When the last of the printings had been 
done, the billposting department ran up 
against another problem, which was solved 
by the use of the Wildcat’s credit in obtain- 
ing a dirie’s worth of moldy flour. A dis- 
carded bucket and a gunny sack, retrieved 
froma vacant lot, completed the equipment. 

“Where at’s de fust one gwine to be 
pasted?”’ 

“Seems like de most prom’nent place in 
town is de bank. Us kin paste one up on 
de front of de bank an’ anotheh one on de 
post office an’ anotheh one agin’ de wall o’ 
dat hotel.” 

“Whut ’bout de fo’th one?”’ 

“Nemmine, boy, three questiums is 
‘nough fo’ de presump. Come ’long here 
an’ bring dat goat whilst I mixes up some 
wateh wid dis flour.”’ 

The trio set out for the bank building a 
block up the street, stopping midway of the 
line long enough to mix up the paste. In 
the shade cast by the high wall of the bank 
they stopped and surveyed the field. The 
Wildcat walked back across the street to 
gain a better vantage point. 

“Right ’bout de middle looks bes’ to me, 
Demmy,”’ he announced. 

Demmy walked across the street and 
joined the Wildcat. Lily and the over- 
flowing paste bucket remained in the shade. 

““Come on down dis way an’ see how de | 
otheh side looks.’’ Viewing the bank front- | 
age on the cross street, Lily and the paste | 
bucket were overlooked for a space of three | 
minutes. 

Rounding the corner, the Wildcat her- 
alded a discovery with a peremptory com- 
mand directed at the mascot goat. “Lily! | 
Git yo’ face outen dat bucket befo’ I | 
drowns you in it!” | 

The acoustic properties of the paste | 
bucket were not all that could be desired, 
and Lily, engrossed with the gratifying 
occupation of drinking up two gallons of 
nutritious flour paste in three gulps, failed 
to hear her master’s command. By the 
time the rescue party arrived on the scene 
the paste bucket, except for Lily’s head and 
shoulders, was empty of everything but air 
and a quart of paste. The Wildcat aimed a 
reproving slap at Lily’s starboard flank. It 
landed with a sharp report that produced | 
unexpected results. Lily choked for an 
instant, and then jerked her head up with a 
violence that tossed the paste bucket 
squarely over the Wildcat’s head. | 

The mascot blinked quickly at the flood 
of sunlight which had replaced the ob- 
scurity of the paste bucket, and then, shud- 
dering from all four hoofs, she sneezed in a ~ 
terrific effort to clear her vocal organs of 
their burden of batter. Firing at random, 
the sneeze baptized Demmy, the Wildcat 
and a retreating fringe of innocent by- | 
standers. From the midst of the sticky 
spray the Wildcat snatched the helmet 
from his whitened cranium and _ utilized 
some appropriate language. 

“You dog-gone fool! Wait whilst I gits | 
de paste outen my eyes an’ I slaps you 
sanctified! Youdribblin’, slobberin’, whited 
sepulcher of a stub-tailed serpent, look 
whut you is done to de advertisin’ depart- | 
ment!” | 

The Wildcat cleared his eyelids of paste | 
and looked at Demmy. His anger gave 
place to a spasm of mirth, and for the next 


three minutes he laughed at the spectacle i 


presented by his paste-spattered compan- 
ion, during all of which Demmy indulged 
himself in a similar reaction, impelled by 
the Wildcat’s altered complexion. 

““Dog-gone me, Wilecat, if you don’t look 
jes’ like a black bubble bustin’ in a pan 0’ 
dough! Whiter dan desnow! I neveh seed 
nuthin’ gummed up like you is at dis min- 
nit!” 
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SELF-LIGHTING 
RADIANT GAS HEATERS 


Instant Warmth 


HINK of the wonderful con- 

venience of Welsbach Radiant 
Heaters! Just a turn of the self-lighter key— 
at once a flood of penetrating Welsbach 
heat, a brilliant, cheery glow that comforts 
and delights you. 


No fires to stoke, no fuel to handle, no wait- 
ing, no fuss—just clean, instant, vibrant 
heat, always ready, always available, always 
economical. 


No wonder that Welsbach heat is so popu- 
lar, that so many clever women depend 
on it to help keep the home a pleasant and 
happy place. 


You, too, should avail yourself of this con- 
venience —there are many models waiting 
your inspection —see them today! 


Folder 


Nine exclusive features are nine reasons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and service of Welsbach Radiant 
Heaters—nine reasons why you should insist upon 


the Welsbach name if you want $15 to 895 


the most radiant heat for the 
least money. 
(East of Mississippi) 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Member American Gas Association 


GLOUCESTER, NEW JERSEY . 


Truly 
delicious! 
Makes the 
hours go 
faster— 
its use 1s 


“a senstote 


Pepsin Gum 


SEN-SEN to sweeten 


and perfume 


the breath 
Delightful flavor, aromatic 
and fragrant. Valuable 


for singers and speakers. 


higher on. 
the Coast 


A Soit and Very Black 
Easy Writer - Vor Sale Everywhere 
Makers of VENUS Pencils 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 218 FIFTH AVE. NY. 


ADDS + SUBTRACTS $ Q5 
Does all the work of a$300.00 machine, §& som) 
yet fits the vest pocket. Easy to operate 
—does any kind of figuring in a jiffy. The “ wet ey, 
Counts Clear Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
Invaluable to anyone who uses figures. Saves many times 

9 e 
\10 Days’ Trial fend no money; 
address and we will send machine post- 
\ paid. Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use 


MULTIPLIES + DIVIDES 
neatest and best constructed portableadding machine made. 
its cost by preventing mistakes. 
Send no money. 
\ it 10 days to prove it does all we claim. 


\ Your money back if not perfectly satis- 
fied. Don’t be fooled by cheap imitations. 
B\\ Order your Ve-Po-Ad now from this ad. 
Reliable Adding Machine Corp., Dept. 18 

184 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL 


Here’s a money maker. Everybody wants 
one. Splendid profit. Write for special offer. 
i , 


New SELLING SENSATION 
Take orders for famous Stay-Prest Trouser 


Presser. Puts perfect crease in pants—takes out 
wrinkles and baggy knees. Sells quick to men 
and housewives. Newest thing out. Big repeater 


FREE Sezune Ourrir 


Profits in advance. Ames made $24in 4 hours. 
Randle sold 33 first day. Special Offer givesyou 
Ma Selling Outfit absolutely FREE. We guarantee 
you will make sales. Write for plan and exclu- 
sive territory. . Get Free Outfit. 


Act quick 
The Getgey-Jung Co,, S-162 G. Bldg., Cincinnati, 0 
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“Shut yo’ mouf befo’ de paste drowns 


you; an’ come ‘long here, us craves 
baptizin’.” 
Demmy’s laughter ended abruptly. 


Standing a little apart from the scene, he 
spoke his criticism of the goat in accents 
whose bitterness sprang from the black 
wells of his breaking heart. 

“‘Sho’ us needs baptizin’. Ise about give 
up, Wilecat. Looks to me like dey ain’t 
no use goin’ ahead. Here us is wid de 
advertisin’ department all spattered to 
pieces. Seems to git mo’ discourmagin’ de 
further us goes. One thing afteh anotheh 
goes wrong till us gits to pastin’ de adver- 
tisin’, an’ den dis mascot whut you says 
brings de luck eats it all up.” 

The gathering crowd, a dozen members 
of which had witnessed the paste explosion, 
began to recover from an epidemic of laugh- 
ter. Within the hour the mammoth road 
show was to reap a thousand dollars’ worth 
of free verbal advertising. Ignorant of this 
the Wildcat was, nevertheless, optimistic. 

‘“‘Nemmine, Demmy, retribution is boun’ 
to foller. De on’y reason us got dat flour 
so cheap is dey was some mold an’ some 
plaster of Paris in it. When dat dog-gone 
paste-drinkin’ sneezer gits his insides plumb 
cemented up, he gwine to look back an’ 
pray fo’ one square meal of dynamike. 
Come ’long here till us gits slushed loose 
f’m dis paste. It’s beginnin’ to git solid.” 

Seeking open-air bathing facilities, the 
pasted pair directed their steps toward a 
creek which ran through the edge of the 
town. On the banks of the creek, near 
where their bathing bee was staged, their 
attention was attracted by the loud popping 
of a blacksnake whip, wielded by a cattle- 
driving Mexican who had abandoned the 


| picturesque technic of the rodeo for the 


more practical bull-whacking methods of 
the Wildcat’s native country. 

“Hot dam, Demmy, lissen to dat ol’ 
blacksnake pop! Dat boy sho’ shoots a 
mean piece of gun leather. Mighty long 
lash! Mighty good aim! Bet he could pick 
a tick offen a bull widout touchin’ a hair. 
Zam!—he shot his fo’ty-fo’. All he needs 
is a li’? brimstone an’ a blin’ man would 
think he was in a reg’lar battle.” 

Demmy discounted a little of the Wild- 
cat’s admiration. 

“He kain’t shoot so close. He’s poppin’ 
his lash befo’ it hits de hide. He ain’t such 
much wid hot leather.” 

The Wildcat smiled his scorn at Demmy’s 
words. 

““Mebbe you kin do betteh?” 

“Sho’ I kin,’”’” Demmy answered quietly. 
‘‘Was I trained like when I was haulin’ 
cypress logs in de Yazoo country, I could 
nick dat paste offen yo’ clothes widout yo’ 
feelin’ it, ten foot away.” 

The Wildcat laughed. 

“Ain’t no argument, Demmy. C’mon 
here whilst us gits baptized loose f’m dis 
paste, an’ den you gits a chance to dem’- 
strate. I got meascheme. Is youso noble 
wid de bull whip like you says you is, us 
puts on a new ack in de show tonight.” 

Following their bath, which was enjoyed 
without bothering about removing much 
raiment, and after Lily had been ducked a 
couple of times to teach her better manners, 
the dripping trio made their way toward 
the sun-dried cattle corral where the bull- 
whacking Mexican was enjoying a brief rest 
from his strenuous labor. The Wildcat 
greeted him: 

“My podner here wants to look at yo’ 
bull whip.” 

The bull-whacker smiled and passed over 
his kit of tools. The lash of the whip was 
coiled around its stock. Demmy limbered 
up the long braided rawhide persuader and 
nodded his approval of its condition. 

‘Sho’ is nice an’ limber. You must of 
soused it in snake oil.” 

The Mexican smiled. 

“Fo’git dat language an’ dem’strate 
whut kin you do. You was talkin’ mighty 
big a while back. Show me, boy! Build yo’ 
fire wid de burnin’ end o’ dat bull bat. 
Bolster yo’ brag befo’ I laughs you humble.” 

Demmy looked about him and retrieved 
an empty tomato can from where it lay 
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against the fence of the corral. He essayed 
a preliminary swing to get the feel of his 
weapon, and then, shooting from the hip, 
he began boosting the tomato can around 
the dust of the corral in short jumps. The 
Wildcat’s skepticism was changed immedi- 
ately to admiration. Reluctant to waste a 
first-class expression of scorn with which he 
had prematurely draped his features, he 
turned it upon the Mexican. 

“Took at dat! Whut I tell you, boy? 
Dere’s de best bull-whip man in de known 
world! Look at dat Demmy podner 0’ 
mine! His middle name is bull whip.” 

Under the Wildcat’s broad smile of ad- 
miration, Demmy, displaying increased 
vigor, opened up a new line of samples 
which whanged on the tomato can with a 
vehemence that made the cringing mascot 
reflect upon the just rewards of an evil past. 

“Whang! Lissen to dat boy ring his 
tomato-can curfew! Hot dam, Demmy, kin 
us borrow dat bull whip, you puts on de 
grandes’ ack of de evenin’ wid itqane He 
turned to the owner of the whip. ‘‘How 
much you want fo’ dat measly ol’ whip?” 

It developed that the whip’s proprietor 
did not care to part with it, but persistent 
negotiation secured its loan in return for a 
pass to the evening’s entertainment. 

“You gits free passes to de show an’ a 
front seat. In case you craves to bring a 
gal, she gits de seat ’longside of you.” 

The arrangement was satisfactory; and 
after further exchange of compliments, the 
Wildcat and Demmy, followed by the mas- 
cot goat, retraced their steps to the central 
part of town. 

‘Nex’ thing is to hunt up ol’ Perdue an’ 
tell him ’bout dis gran’ new ack.” 

“Whut de ack gwine to be, Wilecat? 
Here’s me an’ de whip, but dey kain’t be no 
ack ’less dey is a target.” 

‘““Nemmine, boy, I holds a see-gar in my 
hand an’ lets you shoot de ashes offen it— 
dat’s target enough. You knows how dey 
does dat trick. Whetheh dey hits or misses, 
de boy whut holds de see-gar clicks de ashes 
off wid his finger, an’ it looks all right. Den 
I holds up a newspapeh an’ lets you punch 
holes in it, an’ mebbe fo’ de gran’ finale us 
lights a candle an’ lets you put it out. All 
you knows is bull-whackin’ in de dismal 
swamps. Ise seed dis élite whip work on de 
stage whut de crowned heads of Europe is 
shoved each otheh round to look at.” 

“Sounds all right to me, Wilecat. I 
could cut de ashes offen a cigarette whut 
you held in yo’ mouf wid dat whip.” 

“Naw you couldn’t, boy. Dey’s a limik 
to yo’ stuff. You might mean well, but I 
aims to do my pussonal shavin’ wid dis 
good ol’-fashioned razor whut you knows I 
carries down my back. Come ’long here an’ 
help me locate ol’ Perdue.”’ 

Perdue was found at the appointed place, 
the garage where the balloon-tired Whis- 
sler had been parked. The Wildcat en- 
larged upon the excellence of the bull-whip 
act, and getting a favorable response from 


the promoter of the show, the subject of a 


large preliminary repast at Perdue’s ex- 
pense was proposed and carried by two 
human votes and a blah from Lily. Mid- 
way of the ration harvest the Wildcat asked 
Perdue a question: 

“Where at is de nex’ place us pufforms?” 

“You mean at de eatin’ table or on de 
stage?” 

“T means whut town is de nex’ show 
give in?” 

Perdue evaded the answer. 

“Go ahead an’ sop up dat gravy an’ come 
‘long. It’s half pas’ seven right now. Folks 
will begin arrivin’ mighty soon.” 

After another five minutes of hand-over- 
hand eating, the trio, followed by their 
mascot, walked to the Fortress, where they 
found the intermittent janitor clearing the 


* battlefield of the débris of a previous fiasco. 


Perdue took command and issued some 
orders to his troupe. 

“‘Git back dere an’ dress up in yo’ tights 
fo’ de agility ack.” 

“Where at’s de rosum fo’ my feet?” 
Demmy took heed lest he fall. 

““Yo’ feet don’t need no rosum,” the 
Wildcat answered. “I got a lump fo’ yo’ 
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shoes wrapped up wid yo’ bull wh 
tell you one thing, Demmy-— 
makes yo’ leap fo’ life an’ landsi 
of my back, bend yo’ knees ; 
Like to killed me de fust time yo 
dat trick. Land easy like I told 
you betteh foller yo’ fust leap f 
sudden encore, befo’ it gits reali 
yo’ slip horn an’ come ’long 
stage.” + 

“Hold on wid dat slip hon 
ordered. ‘Git yo’ drum out, W 
an’ Demmy operates right here 
de place fo’ five minnits til 
’cumulates.”’ } 

The drum and slip horn, wit 
ting an intermittent accompani 
ated for five minutes accordin 
after which the front end of th 
deserted by the troupe, with t] 
of Perdue Grandy, who stations 
the ticket booth. He held ti 
point for half an hour, durin 
show opened with one of the fift 
combinations, for which the jan 
lated a calico curtain strung ac 
proscenium arch. 

The second act was a son 
number, and during its pres 
Demmy and the Wildcat the 
that the house had lived up 


-moter’s estimate. They faced 


of more than five hundred pe 
the middle of a soft-shoe turn 
encore to a similar act, the Wil 
a group of his new friends in the 
Prominent in the group was h 
sheriff, seated with half a dozen 
house folks. 

The third act, and still no Per 
Demmy noticed that custom 
coming in, and mentioned thi 
Wildcat. t 

““Mebbe us better git out in 
where at is Perdue,” he advis 

The Wildcat made a quick 
box office. No Perdue. With 
discovery, he accomplished t 
heavy thought in the next ten 
arrived at a verdict. : 

“Five hundred folks—five | 
lahs—an’ ol’ Perdue is A. W. 
cash.” He hastened back wi 
and then, true to an instinctiv: 
upon his white folks, he ed 
second row and whispered con 
the sheriff, ‘‘Cap’n, suh, kiny 
here a minnit wid me an’ Der 

The Wildcat’s friend folloy 
to the comparative seclusion 
calico curtain. 

“Perdue Grandy, whut ru 
ain’t no place round,” the d 
nounced. ‘‘Chances is he 
money. Is dey anythin’ me 
kin do?” , 

The sheriff sized up the sit 
seconds, and then—‘‘I think 
for quick action. You boys k 
an automobile, and it’s a milli 
your cashier skipped out with 
have taken one of several roa 

“Not wid dat balloon-tire 
Demmy interrupted. ‘Dic 
roads wid dat hack, ’cause Is 
guts of de igmition rolled 
layin’ dere by Lily.” 

The white man jumped for 

“You’ve got a fair chance 
crippled! I’ll play your bet 
ahead with the show!” ‘ 

Laboring under an excess of 
the Wildcat and Demmy we! 
the show for what seemed ank 
was in reality less than fif 
during which the efficient ha 
accomplished some fast work 

Coming offstage after a1 
formance with the dishearte1 
the melancholy slip horn, the 
captured Perdue Grandy slot 
the one and only dressing roo 
white folks was seated on an 
front of the sheriff lay one 
promising revolvers Perdue 
ever seen. To the culprit’s ey 
seemed to be suffering from 

(Continued on Page 


il effect was evident in Perdue’s 
yaier. Gone from the promoter 


was all gummed up with the 
-| thought. He looked into the 


V\ deat. 
ya, and here’s your money.” He 
+, Wildcat a canvas sack heavy 
recy and greenbacks. ‘‘What do 
t|, do with this bird—jail him?” 
yaw, suh. De jail meals is too 
‘eptile. I figger me an’ Demmy 
l¢im f’m now on. You is done all 
wk, an’ de rest don’t amount to 
‘Tit li’) ol’ spindlin’ Demmy kin 
lle it hisself widout my help.” 
ijshe Wildcat’s eyes promised an 
t~eward for Perdue’s display of 
‘ssen a minnit whilst I tells de 
s0ut de next ack.”’ He turned 
“You lissen too, boy, an’ you 
yiut de ack gwine to be.” 
‘cat stepped in front of the cal- 
jind made his announcement: 
in’ gen’lemen, dis nex’ scene, 
ise presented by de total gran’ 
-/f de full troupe, is a heart- 
ece f’m dat gran’ ol’ classic 
Jncle Tom’s Cabin. De moral 
143, When smote on de left cheek, 
riit. De celebrated Mr. Perdue 
‘42s de part of de downtrod black 
1wed-off podner, Demmy, whut 
‘back to mem’ries of de A. E. F. 
porn, will give you a lifelike im’- 
ion Legree playin’ pop de whip. 
4); acks de part of innocent by- 
(‘hankin’ you one an’ all, de 
| ow go on.” 
at bowed low and ducked back 
in. Facing Perdue Grandy, he 
4 2nomous order. 
ulere on dat stage an’ do de best 
0,2 a downtrod black slave.”” The 
ner turned to his partner. ‘‘ Git 
s kewhip, Demmy! See kin you 
en dis Perdue nigger. Leave yo’ 
,,pare de rod an’ spoil de chile. 
djhut Isaid! See kin you unravel 
a; don’t aim to miss. Pop yo’ 


aacre of the Black Slave opened 
(solate theme of the Prelude in 


}| 
} 
| 
| 


_ he conditions under which this 
*k will be a good deal more be- 
‘pam standard than those 
i) tailors work. He will not be 
|r the industrial unions of this 

1ere will be no eight-hour day 
von wages. The-chances are 
1 that there is no home, either, 
€ newcomer will lie down in 
0 he store, late at night, after the 
ie put out, on a hastily im- 


h first stage has been passed, and 
2r has acquired a few English 
lh the shoes of the ladies 
ytlemen, or serving dumbly in 
housands of small restaurants 
/ e Greeks from the Atlantic to 
Cn every town, city and village, 
1 r will begin to count nightly his 
watch zealously over its in- 
(intity. He, too, has had an eye 
ured the cost and profits; and 
d a few hours free during the 
4 0t gone out and amused him- 
4 movie or shooting pool. 
2 about and looked at every 
dt every available empty space, 
and counting the passers-by. 
Mably inquired tentatively the 
, that and the other place. 
e his English vocabulary has 
tbout 200 words, just as much 
} he will spring the news on his 


q 4. 
» | 
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C Sharp Minor, which as everybody knows 
begins with a descending Boom-pop! 
Boom-pop! Boom-pop! Improvising here 
and there, Demmy stepped on the staccato 
until some of his high notes were fairly 
smoking. 

High above the realistic moans of the 
downtrod black slave rose Lily’s imitation 
of Little Eva going to heaven, or else- 
where. Carrying the audience back to the 
Suwanee River, inspiring it with sad sweet 
memories of its childhood days in the old 
South, an undertone of song about his Old 
Kentucky Home lifted from the Wildcat’s 
lips. 

The Wildcat doubled in the act, for in 
addition to his Old Kentucky Home, at his 
vantage point in the one and only exit from 
the stage, unseen by the audience, he put 
on a specialty for the sole benefit of Perdue 


Grandy. With the first pop of Demmy’s | 


lash on the hide he loved to touch, Perdue 
had leaped in retreat. He halted after his 
first leap. Facing him stood the Wildcat, 
and in the Wildcat’s hand waved a six- 
inch razor. To Purdue’s bulging eyes the 
razor predicted an unexpected dividend 
for some careless undertaker who was not 
fastidious about the appearance of his cus- 
tomers. 

The Massacre of the Downtrod Black 
Slave ended in a climax wherein one of the 
leading actors was balled up like a howling 
armadillo stripped of his armor. The other, 
perspiring freely, but happy in the knowl- 
edge of a work which was well done, bowed 
low and coiled his whip. 

Curtain. 

The Wildcat addressed himself to his new 
white folks: : 

“Cap’n, suh, dere you is. De whip hand 
of justice has popped de verdick. Mebbe a 
ll’ rest at yo’ jail, along wid some square 
meals, might git de guilty carcass of ol’ 
Perdue sanctified up as fur as de mourners’ 
bench.” 

“T’ll take care of him,”’ the sheriff an- 
swered. “Thirty days won’t hurt him. Go 
ahead with your show.” 

“Cap’n, yes, suh. Now me an’ Demmy 
an’ Lily kin try to make de white folks 
laugh. Git agile, Demmy! Wrap us Eliza’s 
child, an’ hide his horns. Lily, ’tenshun! 
Quit a-eatin’ on dat pizen Perdue befo’ you 
ketches his meanness! All ready fo’ Eliza 
crossin’ de Delaware wid de Father of her 
Country, whilst I bellers like a bloodhound. 
Le’s go!” 


Non 
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uncle or cousin that he has rented a restau- 
rant across the street. There will be loud 
quarrels and many gesticulations, and the 
customers will wonder what these Greeks 
are hissing at each other about, while the 
plates clatter and the nickeled coffee brewer 
is sizzling. The owner of the restaurant is 
merely repeating exactly the same accusa- 
tions of ingratitude that were hurled at him 
not so very long ago. 

And here again I must say that the mer- 
chant mind has come to the fore; the mer- 
chant mind, which, like the mind of the 
actor, knows no quarter and no considera- 
tion. One has to get to the front of the 
stage or disappear in the mob and be one of 
the millions. The Greek shoemaker, like 
the Russian Jewish tailor, who arrives here 
with a thorough knowledge of his trade, 
and who gets a much higher wage than the 
merchant, who has to learn the trade, will, 
ten to one, remain at his last or his sewing 
machine for the rest of his life, merely look- 
ing on dumbly at the advancement of the 
man whom he considered his inferior when 
that man was working near him at the 
bench. The wise ones look at their appren- 
tices as to their future bosses. 

Now suppose that the newcomers are 
Italians—let us say, Neapolitans. Have 
you ever noticed that 70 per cent of the 
barber shops all over the country are owned 
by Italians? And if you inquire a little 
closer you will find out that most of them 
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Dixies hit the spot 


anywhere ~ anytime 


N THE way to the game or after it, ice cream in 
Drxtes will adda refreshing bit toa delightful day. 


Frozen in these dainty blue-and-white packages, your 
favorite ice cream now comes to you with all its 
‘original flavor, firm texture and wholesome purity 


sealed in by its maker. It is untouched by anyone 


until you remove the top of your Dix. 


There are two flavors in each Dix, and a new little 
wooden spoon comes with it. The ice cream maker’s 


If you don’t find your favorite cream 


Drxtes, send us the maker’s name. 


name is on the top to insure your getting what you 


ask for. 


in 


Stop at the next refreshment place that shows the 
Dixtz sign, and get this generous nickel’s worth— 
the most tempting morsel yet offered by America’s 
leading makers of ice cream. 


€ 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc., Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Drxte Individual Drinking Cups are found in the stations and coaches 
of railroads, in offices, theatres, hotels, restaurants and at the better 
soda fountains. At most drug, stationery and department stores, 
you can get Dixte Drinking Cups in convenient cartons for home 
or picnic use. 
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» Packed with your favorite ice cream 
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The rose davenport, blue pillows and blue fabric rugs blend harmoniously with the Blabon floor 
of two-tone gray Jaspé Linoleum—pattern 10. (Made also in brown Jaspé effect — pattern 5.) 


You have color in your walls ~ 
why not in your floors? 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


ing the 
Cites 
for YourHome 


Veyel Adler 


rm 


J ‘ 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on hars 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, ‘‘Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ handsomely 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United Srates upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


BLABON 


Here is a charming room! The soft, warm 
tones of the walls and furnishings blend per- 
fectly with the two-tone floor of Jaspé Lino- 
leum! Such an arrangement would not have 
been practical several years ago, with the old- 
fashioned kind of linoleum. But today, with 
the new and charming effects, which can now 
be had in Blabon’s Linoleum, various delight- 
ful combinations are readily obtained. 

Not only do Blabon floors with the soft col- 
orings and beautiful patterns, offer unlimited 
possibilities for alluring color schemes — they 
do away with much of the work of caring for 
your floors. It is such an easy matter to keep 
the smooth, sanitary surface of these linoleum 
floors clean and fresh-looking. Expensive 
refinishing of floors now gives place to an 
occasional waxing and polishing of linoleum, 
which preserves its original beauty, and even 
mellows it with age. Fabric scatter rugs go 
well with such floors, especially in winter. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt insures 
watertight seams which are practically invisi- 
ble, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

To get an idea of the beauty of the linoleum 
of today visit any good home-furnishing or 
department store and ask to see Blabon’s 
Linoleum. Surely, their beautiful patterns 
will be a revelation to you. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home’ will be sent free, upon 


request. 
3 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


Linoleum 
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are Neapolitans; and you will also find that 
the workingmen in the shops are barbers 
who have learned their trade at home, and 
have been able to join the union here as 
soon as they arrived, while the owner of 
the shop is someone who had no trade 
when he arrived, and who, not being able 
ever to be a good barber, was compelled to 
become the owner of a barber shop and the 
master of men whose misfortune was that 
they knew the trade too well when they 
came here. 

Now let us consider these national groups 
and watch them a little closer, the better to 
see their transformation. Let us take the 
trades they are engaged in and look at 
them. 

Let us take the women’s clothing in- 
dustry in the United States from 1859 
to 1921. In 1859 there were 188 establish- 
ments, with 5739 wage earners in this in- 
dustry. The capital invested was $1,422,- 
000. The value of the products that year 
was $7,181,000. 

In 1869, ten years later, there were 1847 
establishments; the average number of 
wage earners was 11,696; the capital in- 
vested was $3,520,000. 


The Needle Trades Russianized 


Let us stop for a minute at these figures, 
and what do wesee? Although the number 
of establishments in ten years had increased 
tenfold, the number of wage earners, as 
well as the capital invested, had only about 
doubled. 

The one conclusion to which we can 
come from these figures is that the estab- 
lishments, which multiplied themselves so 
terrifically in those ten years, were much 
smaller than the original establishments. 
At that time the women’s clothing industry 
had been more or less concentrated in the 
hands of Germans and German Jews. 

Clothes which had formerly been imported 
from abroad had begun to be manufactured 
in this country, and these establishments 
were more or less home establishments; part 
of the already too crowded home was being 
used as a workshop. 

In 1899, thirty years later, though the 
number of establishments had only grown 
from 1847 to 2701, the number of wage 
earners in the industry was 18,739. What 
had happened in those thirty years was that 
a good many of the newcomers had worked 
themselves up and out of the old shops. In- 
stead of multiplying themselves they had 
merely aggrandized themselves. 

They had moved out from the rear of 
their homes into independent places and 
were manufacturing on a large scale; for 
by that time machine power was being 
used extensively and the sweatshops had 
come into existence. 

The tailoring trade, not only in the 
women’s clothing industry but the trade in 
general, was still in the hands of Germans 
and German Jews. 

Suddenly the great influx of the Russian 
Jewish immigration into this country burst 
upon us. Thousands arrived daily. The 
intelligent young Russian men learned the 
tailoring trade here as a means to make a 
living. Soon they raised their heads from 
the machine. They wanted the better things 
of life, they needed employment for their 
intelligence. Business was the only chance 
for them. Their intelligence and mer- 
cantile talent stood in good stead when they 
established themselves as manufacturers. 
The German Jews were at first glad to see 
them do that; not because they were par- 
ticularly anxious to see these newcomers 
succeed but because these people, by be- 
coming subcontractors, were employing the 
newly arrived Jews, whom they could han- 
dle. The sweatshops were making more 
money for the large manufacturer than for 
the sweatshop keeper. They competed with 
one another and produced things much 
cheaper than the manufacturer was able to 
produce in his own shop. 

But the newcomers did not remain long 
where they were. As a matter of fact, the 
greater number of them were not trained 
tailors—only a sprinkling of them were. 
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Some of the Russian Jews who an 
period were of the intelligentazi: 
who came to this country bi 
wanted to leave the Czar and his 
them. It was they who brou 
country whatever we know of | 
of Russian literature and of Ru 
A few years later the Russia 
wrested a large part of the clo 
try from the hands of the Germ 
German Jews. 

There was also another ele 
made the German Jew give up 
more easily and sooner than 
have expected him to. Any tr 
newcomers become engaged te 
the respect for that trade in th 
native born. The children of 
Jews engaged in the mercan 
the tailoring business now | 
ashamed of being engaged in 
cause the business had anythi 
about it but because greenhor 
ployed in it. It was below the 
Americans to compete with the 
The greenhorns carried their 
their backs from the shop to th 
their wives and children sat u 
the night, basting and stitchir 
and pressing. Folding beds 
very popular. Any room cou 
into a shop merely by closing) 
pushing it out of view in some 
And as to cheap labor, there y 
it. Thousands of relatives whi 
to be employed, and there w 
manner of employing them tha 
them right where they came. 
taken from Ellis Island to th 
Those who did not have suffice 
arrive from abroad had ager 
other newcomers at the gates 
try. 

By 1921 the number of esta 
the women’s clothing industry 
States was 7061, less than thre 
had been in 1899. The avera 
wage earners was 144,865. T 
vested was close to $400,0 
value of the product in the 
$122,742,000. And even these 
do justice to the number of pec 
in the industry, because the 
zance only of the number o 
ployed in large unionized sho; 
the thousands working in s 
which spring up daily and col 
or less precarious existence. | 
of the fashionable dressmake 
makers in this country. If ¢ 
clude all the other branches 
trades, men’s clothing indust 
making, shirt waists and me! 
also include the number of 
clerical workers, it would b 
that the clothing industry i 
States today employs not fa 
million men and women. 


Italian Tailor 


But will that industry remé 
sian Jews’ hands permanentl 
indicate that they may not ho 
for any great length of time. 
who were at first allowed 
merely to offset the shortaj 
during great pressure, or to ¢ 
have now so infiltered thems 
industry that the trade union 
compelled to have an Italia 
almost independently in ord 
Italian faction in line during § 
putes between capital and - 
should care to go down to Ne 
Side, below Canal Street and’ 
and watch the closing hour 
shops in the neighborhood, 0} 
see what a tremendous num 
working men and women are 
the shops. 

Upon inquiry one would f 
are already hundreds of It 
establishments that had at | 
contracting in exactly the sa 
the Russian Jews had subcon 
German Jews. 

(Continued on Pag 
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yly arrived Syrian immigrants, 
w Washington Street down to 
y, are playing the same role as 
«.n Jews once played to the Ger- 
and the Italians are playing 
ne Russian Jews now. In Chi- 
umber of Lithuanian tailors is 
yp aily; and though there has not 
-,en any great inroad in the mer- 
inch on the part of Lithuanians, 
expected that it will soon take 


dle industry is not one greatly 
|; the native born; it therefore 

, the hands of the newly arrived. 
4e born of foreign parents feels 
ji sort of stigma upon him to be 
the same trade as his father has 
t for a greenhorn, no matter what 
+ even the new immigrant tries to 
the trade he originally engaged 
‘as it is possible to do so. One has 
‘tech the change of faces in the 
treets where Jewish women car- 
si bundles a few years ago, in Chi- 
i; York, Rochester and St. Louis. 
»(atly the greater number of women 
; then it was Italians; and now 
;/1e latest racial change, as I have 
e above. 


ike Father, Unlike Son 


ld not be understood from the 
nes that all the Jews are engaged 
goring trade or that all the Greeks 
' restaurant and shoe-shine busi- 

ther are all the Italians barbers. 
[id want to point out was that 
‘/es and businesses were each in the 
oa different nationality, and that 
jiality which at one time has con- 
€a certain trade changes in due 


njority of the small restaurants all 
‘ ountry were at one time more or 
t| hands of German people, as were 
fie bakeries in the country. Asa 
fact, these small restaurants were 
nore than adjuncts of bakery 
‘il the Greeks entered the business 
f squeezed the Germans out of it, 
.|e Germans are still in control of 
ad shops all over the country. 

how the restaurant business is 
: taken away from the Greeks by 


ui Americans, who are coming in 
t, and greater numbers every year. 
vy York, Chicago and California, 
nericans have already gained a 
(in the business and are pressing 


menians had tried to do that long 
id failed. At one time there were 
fa 100 little Armenian restaurants 
(e small radius in New York City. 
prices, which were at first very 
ae, went up in too grasping a 
to hold the clientele. There has 
: en great competition between the 
is and the Greeks all over the 
‘oth peoples produce astute busi- 
1. Both avail themselves of the 
hor of their conationals and are 
ibe and progress as no other busi- 
€ could. The reason the Armenians 
ywever, was just because of the 
‘inclination of the people. Too 
0 had served a short apprentice- 
|e restaurant of a brother or uncle 
) the business themselves; much 
for their own good and for the 
he trade. 
4 menians have successfully wrested 
business from the hands of the 
who first had control over it. 
now in the process of eliminating 
i ealers of all nationalities who have 
1 trade in the big cities of the coun- 
‘Syrians are still weaving rugs in 
|t the marketing of these rugs is 
he hands of Armenians. If the 
were good rug weavers they 
jeave rugs; but there is greater 
iselling them. 
nd anon one hears the complaint 
# native sons are abandoning the 
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farms. In this country the complaint has 
frequently been so violent that it took on 
the aspect of a national calamity. This 
calamity is, however, being warded off by 
the continual incoming from Europe of 
people from agricultural countries who are 
successfully taking over the farms in the 
West and in the Middle West, as well as in 
New England. What is true of the farming 
condition is true also of all the trades in 
this country. The native-born Jewish sons 
of Jewish cloak manufacturers are not tak- 
ing over the trades or the businesses of their 
fathers. They are all getting away from it. 
A subconscious desire to distance them- 
selves from their own and amalgamate 
themselves with the rest of the population 
is urging them on to go into other trades 
and professions, as if being in the cloak- 
making business stamped one as an immi- 
grant. 

But national predilections soon work out, 
and they are, as a national group, again 
in control of a trade. The sons of the 
cloakmakers are lawyers and doctors and 
dentists and jewelers and bankers and 
pawnbrokers. The cloakmaker himself, 
after having been here a good many years, 
is trying to wipe off the stigma of being an 
immigrant whenever he possibly can. And 
again, following a national bent in a cer- 
tain direction, they invade certain other 
fields of endeavor. 

Take the Greek or the Armenian, the 
Italian, the Syrian or the Lithuanian as an 
example. Until recently America was but 
a transient country for most of these peo- 


ple. They came here alone, leaving their | 


families behind them in their respective 
countries. The money they earned here 
they shipped across to buy land and prop- 
erty there, and also to keep their families 
alive. They were willing to earn the wages 
and the incomes according to the standards 
of this country, but were unwilling to spend 
the money to raise their families here when 
they could raise them at one-fifth or one- 
sixth the cost in their own country. These 
people lived on what they possibly could 
exist on, and spent only very little for other 
things; saving, saving all the time, and re- 
turning every year or so for a short visit 
home, during which they increased their 
families and holdings of land and other 
property. There were tens of thousands of 
absentee fatherships in Italy, Greece, Syria, 
Poland, Hungary and Austria. 


Investing Their Money Here 


Take Miltiades, a friend of mine. I have 
known him now close to twenty years. 
Miltiades, who is a successful grocery 
keeper, had gone home every other summer. 
Though his business was very prosperous, 
he lived in a corner of the rear of his grocery 
store. His furnishings were a folding bed. 
I could swear that I had seen him twenty 
years in the same clothes. I am positive 
that he never had more money in this coun- 
try than what was absolutely necessary to 
run his business. During the war Miltiades 
invested most of his money in the depre- 
ciated currency of his country. He was 
absolutely certain that it was the best in- 
vestment, and he gave himself the illusion 
that it also was a patriotic act. When the 
crash came and Miltiades was left with 
almost worthless paper for his twenty years 
of saving, he woke up with a start. 

What a different Miltiades now! I do 
not know what has happened to his landed 
property in Greece, but he has brought his 
family—rather a large one, considering his 
absentee fatherhood—to this country. They 
are living in an apartment house in Monroe 
Street, New York, and Miltiades is now in- 
vesting his money here in real estate. 

One could find tens of thousands of 
Miltiadeses in this country; thousands 
who are now investing their money in real 
estate instead of shipping it across. Many 
Germans, many Poles, many Italians have 
been similarly awakened. The savings of 
thousands of men were swallowed by the 
depreciation of European currencies. Never 
again will these people invest their money 
elsewhere than where they live and work. 
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The lather 
safeguards the 
beauty of your 
ceilings and 
walls and gives 
you greatest 
protection 
from fire when 
he installs a 
METAL base. 


The plasterer 
prefersa MET- 
AL base for 
those plaster- 
ed surfaces 
which repre- 
sent four-fifths 
of the interior 
finish. Heed 


his advice. 


OME AGAIN — in their 


new home! 


Theirs is that thrill of owner- 
ship—that surge of admiration 
for a house into whose walls 
has been built that something 
which makes it more than a 
thing of masonry, mortar, 
metal and wood. 


From room to room—not one 
discordant blemish mars the 
harmony of perfection. 


Closest scrutiny reveals perfect 
plastered surfaces without 
which those favorable first 
impressions would be blasted 
—without which there can 
be no lasting satisfaction. 


In small home or mansion 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL for BETTER PLASTERING 
819 Madison Square Building 
CHICAGO 


ETTER 
PLASTERING 


from afar —~ 


lawless 


on closest scrutiny 


Better Plastering is essential to 
permanent beauty. 


You cannot see its hidden base 
of steel, yet you know it’s there 
by the flawless surfaces. Homes 
so protected always command 
a higher resale price. 


Ask your plastering contractor 
about Better Plastering. By its 
steel base is this permanent, 
fire-safe finish distinguished 
from all others. 


And send for a copy of the 
Better Plastering book. It will 
awaken a new appreciation of 
the importance of plastering 
in your home. Read it before 
you let your contracts. See why 
a base of steel assures perma- 
nent beauty in plastering. 
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METAL LATH TO REINFORCE AND PRESERVE 
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When Architects Specify 


However rigidly architects may lay down specifica- 
tions for electrical switch equipment, Square D is certain 
to satisfy every possible requirement in any industry. 
For Square D is designed to go wherever current goes 
—built to meet the most exacting conditions in every 
field it serves. To this fact Square D, “the pioneer safety 
switch”, owes its established leadership, now based on 
more than 3,000,000 satisfactory installations. 
SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 

FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. (83) 

BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 

burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 


Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 
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_ A good deal of the work in the early days of 
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I do not know exactly what the figures 
were of the money the Italians took out 
yearly from this country and shipped to 
Italy. A well-informed Italian banker in 
New York told me that until our entering 
the war, the numerous private Italian bank- 
ers in this country, who handled most of 
the money that was sent across, shipped 
close to $500,000,000 a year. The figure 
seemed very much exaggerated to me, and 
I told him so, whereupon Signor Martini 
raised his hands in the air and cried out, 
“Why, don’t you understand? Can’t you 
see that now the small Italian banking 
houses have been disappearing because less 
money is being shipped to Italy?”’ 

“And what do they do with their money 
now?” I asked; and then the banker told 
me: 

“Why don’t you go to Bathbeach and 
Coney Island and Flatbush, and every- 
where in Brooklyn and the Bronx, and other 
places right here in New York? And why 
don’t you go to the Fourth Ward in Chi- 
cago, and wherever there are many Italians? 
Why don’t you go there and see how many 
real-estate agents have Italian salesmen? 
You go and see how many Italians own 
houses now.” 

I did go, and verified my banker friend’s 


statements. Why? 


There are real-estate offices even in the 


| Chinese quarters of New York. A place 
| which formerly housed a gambling den now 


houses a real-estate office conducted by 


| Chinese and for Chinese. It has been doing 


business there for the past four years. The 


| little yellow, white, green and blue strips of 


paper on the signboard at the corner of 
Mott Street, upon which they used to an- 
nounce the theatrical presentations and the 
meetings of the different tongs, are now 
announcing bargains in real estate. Similar 
changes will be found also in Bensonhurst 
and in the Bronx, in Newark and in Trenton. 
The native sons of Chinese are not going 
into the laundry business; they are selling 
real estate to the older men, who find this 
the safest manner to invest their earnings. 


More Children, More Money 


Of other industries which have been 
more or less in control of given nationalities 
is the weaving industry—cotton mills and 
worsted mills. Originally the majority of 
the workingmen employed in these mills 
were Germans. The weaving industry every- 
where has ever been one of the lowest-paid 
ones. The Germans maintained themselves 
in the weaving mills as workers as long as 
they raised large families, every member of 
the family being able to earn something and 
add to the coffer of the household. A 
weaver who had eight children was much 
better off than a weaver who had only six. 
He could fear less the bad times and the 
periodical lay-offs than other men, because 
of the small savings which he could lay by 
if all the members of his family worked. 

In the cotton and worsted mills children 
of seven and eight were able to do some- 
thing at a time when they would have been 
better off in school or playing in the street. 


the industry was done at home. And at 
hometherewerenostipulated hours; neither 
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was there any control as to the 
working children. Families w 
number of children were able to 
producing more yards of cloth t 
families. Then as the native go 
and came in contact with peop 
aspirations for better things iy 
drew away from the industry in 
fathers and mothers had worke 

When the Germans no longer) 
families the Italians stepped in, 
with them, not by the better 
their work or their greater abil 
cause they were raisers of larg, 
The Poles, who came in large 1 
the wake of the Italians, quit. 
drifted into channels where the 
quality of raising still larger fay 
the Italians was of some value, 
no value in the cities, nor of an 
mining towns and smelting towy 
it an advantage in road construc 
it was a great advantage in an in 
weaving, because a good deal oj 
was done at home, where every ( 
help and therefore contribute to 


Better Living Conditi 


Today, of course, these industi 
ing changed and put on a diffe 
than they were before. Employe 
ploye have realized that in an ag 
country that considers itself ciy 
old conditions were anything bu 

Much has been said about thes 
that was done to combat the wh 
in this country. But it seems t 
one of the chief factors in the re 
the victims of the plague has sel 
all, been spoken of. A good ma 
Germans, the Poles, the Italiay 
number of other nationalities y 
here, even with their families, liy 
lowest possible standard and 
crowded conditions so as to saye 
little they earned enough money 
home and change the dollars 
smaller currency of their respect 
tries and live like the wealthy. 1 
pean conditions, as well as the los 
in their currency, keep the pe 
permanently. 

This feeling of permanency has 
them of the avariciousness with w 
saved, putting by not that which» 
fluous or which they could con 
save, but taking it from the mouth 
children and from the volume o} 
space necessary for proper livil 
number of people suffering from t 
plague is being reduced because tl 
ple are now living, though far fron 
in better conditions than they | 
lived before. There is no longer ai 
in their saving. Their thoughts | 
come more permanent; they are 
stay. It is no longer Greece, Italy 
or Germany that they are thinkin 
their own immediate vicinity. 1 
here to remain, and what they cal 

invested in what is around them. I 
to suggest that the real-estate b 
over the country was created, in 
least, by the money seeking inv 
which would otherwise have gone 0 
country, never to return again. 


» be plenty to blame me because 
said Hattie calmly. 

d back to the buggy, lifted the 
_ piled Chet’s groceries in his 
itood beside the wall. With the 
al, the clean linen lap robe drawn 
out her, she turned a level gaze 


letit alone for ayear, Chester.” 
ti 

1. You’ve got grit, and what’s 
| be gone before you know it 
yet nodded carefully 


3a sight more’n I deserve,” he 
g 


mile flashed at him, the buggy 
yy. He carried his groceries in to 
etable, stopped at the barn for a 
¢vent across the pasture toward 
viyw beside the creek, where the 
«drowsed in the moist shadow. 
aed in the pool under the bank 
aod over to look for it against the 
9m. The sound of quick, impa- 
feats on the bridge came down 
weling along the water. He 
i quickly and hurried on toward 
a9 

p 


Ideserve,” he mumbled; “‘sight 


ur 

“(\.KUM leaned his gartered arms 

candy show case and, although 
himself and Hattie Marsh the 

apty, lowered his voice to a con- 


r 
0} 
3 


ich, 
1)you’d stop in at Chet’s on your 
niand leave him this here pound 


*naybe that might be one reason 
”'a stopped. ‘‘Never had none of 
litill after he give up coffee any- 
rik me ’t maybe if he felt another 
ij on, a good strong cup 0’ coffee 
1 of help him hold out.” 

2/round chin rose a little and the 
lows drew together. Del shook 
(gerly. 

et mad at me, Hattie. Knowed 
et since you was knee high. “Set 
store by the both of you, I do. 
€.me to have it put off again, the 
“1 held out this time. Year’s most 
een Chet drive past yesterday 
iked kind of peaked. You give 
sre coffee and tell him to try it 


” Hattie stopped. ‘‘All right, 
aim. It’s’’—she swallowed and 
words—“‘it’s real kind of you to 
ich interest.” 
-! Guess everybody in the Glen 
niterest in you and Chet.” Del 
etily. “Town wouldn’t never ’ve 
ast election if it hadn’t ’ve been 
yz 
suppose not.’’ MHattie’s lips 
é'd. She turned away and stopped 
$1e screen door slapped shut be- 
yle, aggressive figure silhouetted 
light. 
'—Del Yoakum craned his short 
cognized the face—‘“‘ why, hello, 
you, ain’t it—Mart Breen?” 
you’d know me, Del.’”’ Breen 
out moving his eyes from Hat- 
His voice changed. “‘ Hello, Hat- 
dly hope I’d see you—just 
and thought I’d stop and 
used. “‘ You’re looking first- 
first-rate.” 
yell,” said Hattie. ‘“You— 
weight, haven’t you, Mar- 


n wagged his head. “‘ Keep 
gain much, I guess.” He 
ou certainly look fine, Hattie.” 
ghed nervously and moved in 
f the door. 
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““Good-by, Martin. It’s been real nice to 
see you.” 

He insisted on shaking hands. 

“Give my regards to your father and 
mother, will you? Hope they’re both well.” 

“Yes. They’ll be sorry not to have seen 
you.” 

“Certainly like to see them again my- 
self.’’ Breen considered. “‘Got a notion to 
stay over a day and drive out after supper, 
if it’d be all right.” 

“You’d better come to supper. We’d be 
real glad to have you.” 

“T’ll just do that.” 

He held the screen door back for her and 
followed her out to the buggy. He came 
back after a moment. Del Yoakum was 
putting up sugar in ten-pound bags. Breen 
leaned one elbow on the counter. 

““So she didn’t marry Chet Howie, after 
all, eh?’”? He drew in his breath. ‘What 
happened, Del? The last time I saw her 
she told me the date was set. Three years 
ago—no, four. Just before I went South. 
Thought she’d be an old married woman by 
this time.” 

Del squinted over his scoop. 

“Chet got to drinking with some of the 
boys down to the Livingston House ’bout 
a week before the wedding. He and Hattie 
was up here together and she seen him. 
Come wabbling up the middle of Main 
Street, singing his old man’s song about 
tomorrow being another wedding day. 
’Member how old Howie used to sing it 
when he was feeling good and happy? Chet 
he sounded so much like old Jim I thought 
for a minute it was Jim come to life again. 
Hattie she sailed by him with her chin up, 
looking straight ahead.”’ 

“She would.”” Breen nodded admiringly. 
“Never forgive that, Hattie wouldn’t.” 

“Thought so myself.’”’ Del opened a 
fresh sack and weighted it in place in the 
scale tray with a scoopful. ‘She did 
though. Give him a year to prove he could 
leave it alone.”’ 

“And he couldn’t make good, eh?”’ 

“Tasted into the last month that time. 
That was the time she found him setting 
out on the horse block side of the Living- 


ston House, crying. Old man most always | 


cried when he was going it.” Breen wagged 
his head. 

“Too bad. Just can’t help himself, eh? 
A girl like Hattie waiting for him and 
he <) 

“That was when Hattie started in drum- 
ming up dry votes.” Del tied the string 
and snapped it expertly. ‘‘Figured it was 
Tim Murphy ’t was to blame and folks 
kind of sided in with her, but I guess it 
wasn’t Tim’s fault neither. Run Tim out 
of town, all right, but it didn’t do Chet no 
good. Went clean over to Nunda after it 
the next time. Year was mighty near up, 
too, same as it was last time. Seems like 
Chet can hold out all right till he’s right on 
the edge. Go fifty weeks without showing 
no sign of it and then bust loose and a 
He stopped. ‘Guess he’s going to make it 
this time though. Ain’t got but two-three 
days to go, way I figure it.” 

“You mean to tell me she’s still sticking 
to him?” Breen stared. ‘‘ Wasting her life 
trying to reform a chronic drunk that can’t 
even stay sober long enough to get her! 
A girl like Hattie!” 

“Wouldn’t call Chet a drunk exactly. 
Don’t seem to have no hankering for it, 
only when the spells come round. Done 
first-rate with the farm too. Hard and 
steady a worker as there is in the Glen. Set 
a sight of store by Chet, I do.” He re- 
flected. ‘‘Hattie, too,’”’ he added. “‘Smart’s 
they make ’em, Hattie is. Don’t guess no- 
body else could ever ’ve swung this town 
dry. Pretty too. Beats all how she gets 
better looking every year.” 

Breen opened his mouth and closed it 
again. His fingers drummed on the counter 
for a moment; suddenly his shoulders went 
back. 

“See you later, Del,’’ he said. 
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The 


law forbids 


Ordinary locks actually invite and en- 
courage the thief. Yale Locks discourage 
him. 


There is only one manufac- 
turer of Yale Locks and Keys. 
The mark YALE means the 


name of the maker. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale 44 
Automatic 


Yale No. 10 Dong 
Dead Lock TR EN 
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Ask, Your 


Workmen 


E’RE perfectly willing to abide by the 

verdict of your men. Let them use a 
dozen or more Grinnell Adjustable Hangers on 
any type of piping installations. See if they 
don’t agree that these sturdy, easy-to-use hang- 
ers enable them to make quicker headway and 
produce a better looking, more satisfactory job. 


We, ourselves, have used many millions of 
these hangers and our cost sheets tell a story of 
labor-savings that makes mighty agreeable 
reading. More than 75 types of Grinnell 
Hangers provide for practically every condition 
encountered in pipe installation work. Write 
for the 120 page illustrated Hanger catalogue. 
If your jobber isn’t stocked with Grinnell 
Hangers write for the name of the nearest dis- 
tributor. Address Grinnell Co., Inc., 302 W. 

Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Use a 
dozen 


and see why| 


\\ weve used 
| a dozen 
million 


GRINNELL 
pete 


PIPE HANGERS 


Do You Know How, 
When and Where 
You Can Always 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
895 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


What kind of a job have you got which 
will pay real money ? 


Name 
Street. 


City 


NAIL CLIPPER 
Your Nails Count, Too! 


Everyone admires nicely mani- 
cured nails, while untidy ones are 
conspicuous. Trim, file and clean 
them with the handy little pock- 


et manicure, the Gem Jr. (35c) 
which attaches to watch-chain or 
key-ring, or the Gem (50c). Sold 
everywhere, or sent postpaid by 


THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia,Conn. 


——= MEN! => 


We can give you work AT ONCE where 
you can earn about $35.00 a week to 
START. It will cost you $6.00—don’t sit 
and wonder whatit’s all about, write or wire 
NOW, or ’phone our office in your town! 


Smartsilk Hosiery Mills Inc., NorthThird Street, Newark, N_J. 


Representative in Every County 
Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
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| Heswung toward the door and the impa- 

tient stutter of a newfangled horseless car- 
| riage sounded on the heels of the screen 
door’s gentle slap. 


Iv 


HE faint line between Hattie Marsh’s 

eyebrows deepened as the buggy drew 
abreast of Chet Howie’s cornfield. Only one 
of his horses was to be observed, plodding 
deliberately between the rows, and the man 
at the handles of the cultivator was Charlie 
Marsh, Hattie’s young cousin, who had 
been helping Chet out with his spring work. 
He climbed the fence in response to the 
beckoning motion of Hattie’s head and 
leaned on the buggy wheel. 

““Where’s Chester?’’ Hattie spoke with 
a touch of impatience. ‘“‘He ought to be 
helping you in that corn if he expects to 
catch up with those weeds.”’ 

“He went up to the house,”’ said Charlie. 
‘“‘Said he felt kind of mean.’”’ He lowered 
his voice. ‘I told him to go lay down. 
He—he’s holding out first-rate this time, 
Hattie.” Hattie’s chin went up. 

““You’d better tighten that check rein,” 
she said clearly. ‘“‘ That horse can reach the 
corn the way you’ve got it now.” 

“All right.”” Charlie hesitated. ‘‘Say, 
Hattie, stop in and see Chet, will you? 
Been holding out fine so far, but I’m getting 
kind of worried. Acted real restless all fore- 
noon.” 

Hattie nodded curtly and clicked to the 
horse. The line between her eyebrows bit 
deeper as she passed the shed and saw that 
Chet’s horse was hitched to the mud- 
splashed buckboard. She went up the walk 
briskly, her shoulders well back. The 
kitchen was empty and her frown lessened 
a little as she surveyed the spotless order of 
the wide low room. Chet kept house better 
than a good many women. She set Del 
Yoakum’s sack of coffee on the paper-lined 
shelf of the cupboard and went into the 
sitting room. Chet wasn’t there, but his 
Sunday hat lay on the table and Hattie 
frowned at it. She had suggested cutting a 
little window into the big closet under the 
stairs just so that it would be lighted and 
handy for hats and coats. She took the hat 
and crossed the room briskly to the heavy 
old door. Her hand went out toward the 
knob, but instead, on impulse, she turned 
the big key in the lock. 

Stepping back, she waited, but there was 
no sound. She went. out, turned the angle 
of the house and looked in through the 
tiny new window. Chet’s mournful eyes 
met hers and moved away. She tapped 
smartly on the pane and he opened the sin- 
gle sash. 

“T was afraid of it,’ she said, not un- 
kindly. ‘“‘As soon asI saw you’d hitched up 
I guessed why.” 

“Guess I’m no good, Hattie.” 

“Nonsense! You’re just as good as any- 
body else. You’ve proved that you’ve got 
plenty of grit, holding out this way, time 
and time again. It’s just a notion you’ve 
got into your head that you take after your 
father, and I’m not going to give in to it, 
whether you do or not. I’m sick of it!’” She 
held up the heavy old key. ‘‘That door’s 
locked and I’m going to keep the key. 
You're going to stay in there till your year’s 
up tomorrow night. There’s plenty of win- 
ter lap robes in the chest under the stairs 
and you can fix up a bed on the floor and 
Charlie’ll hand your meals through the 
window. I’ve put up with these spells of 
yours just as long as I’m going to! This 
time you’re going to show folks that I’ve 
been right!” 
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“Hold on, Hattie! Wait ——”’ 

She stopped and turned. 

“Tt’s no use, Chester. You can’t wheedle 
me into letting you make me the laughing- 
stock of the whole Glen another time. It 
won’t hurt you a mite to spend a little while 
in there, and I guess you can do that much 
for me, after the way I’ve stood by you. 
I’ll tell Charlie to give you your supper. 
He won’t say anything. Nobody but us 
three’ll ever know about it unless you raise 
so much rumpus that somebody hears you 
clear down to the road.” 

She walked resolutely away from Chet’s 
pleading voice. Charlie Marsh’s face lighted 
as he listened. He slapped his thigh. 

“Gee, that’s great, Hattie! I was real 
worried. Set a sight of store by Chet. 
Wish ’t I’d had the sense to think of it my- 
self. If we can get him through this here 
spell, I wouldn’t wonder if it was the last 
one he’d ever have.”’ 

“He’ll try to soft-solder you into break- 
ing the door open,” said Hattie. ‘Better 
not stay where you can hear any more than 
you have to.” 

“Don’t you worry about that! Talk me 
into chopping off a leg before he gets me 
to leave him out!” 

Charlie wagged his head admiringly at 
the departing buggy and whistled as he 
went about the evening chores. He was 
milking when the red horseless carriage 
chuffed up the lane and Martin Breen, after 
tapping at the kitchen door, was on the 
point of seeking Chet at the barn when, 
passing the little window in the side wall, 
he caught a glimpse of a head that ducked 
hastily back out of sight. 


Vv 


ATTIE MARSH gasped and lifted an 

amazed hand to her cheek. It was al- 
most dark on the side porch, with only a 
thin starlight sifting through the wood- 
bines, and three years’ experience in selling 
Florida real estate had taught Martin 
Breen the effectiveness of direct action. 
Hattie’s voice was a little dazed when she 
found it. 

“You shouldn’t have done that, Mar- 
tin.” 

There was remarkably little force in the 
tone and rather less in the bewildered move- 
ment that opposed the assurance of Martin 
Breen’s infolding arm. By way of answer he 
kissed her again. 

“But you mustn’t!” She struggled use- 
lessly. ‘“‘I’m engaged to Chester. Didn’t 
you know?” 

“T did.’’ Breen’s voice was briskly im- 
penitent. ‘‘ You were engaged to him till 
just now, when you got engaged to me. 
Had enough of that nonsense! Soon as the 
moon comes up you're going to hop in my 
ear and start for Buffalo. Ought to get 
there by the time the marriage-license office 
opens up in the morning. Keep straight 
ahead to Niagara Falls. Got it all settled. 
Let you make a mess of things long enough. 
Take charge myself, right here.” 

“But, Martin’’—Hattie’s voice was al- 
most tearful—‘“‘you don’t seem to realize 
that I’ve promised Chester 

“Fooled me once about that.’”’ Breen’s 
arm settled itself a little more possessively. 
“Thought you really wanted him four 
years back. You didn’t. If you’d wanted 
him you’d have married him long ago, 
drunk or sober, instead of trying to reform 
him first. Own up, Hattie, you know you’d 
a sight rather skip off to the Falls with me 
than stay here and spend your life locking 
Chet Howie under the stairs every time he 
looked thirsty.” 
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She started. “How did you  - 
voice heated suddenly. “TI don’ 
just wasn’t going to let him make 
me again, for the whole Glen to 
and—and pity!” 

“Don’t wonder you're sick of it 
spoke soberly. “Be a sight sickey 
if you cheated yourself into marr 
Own up, Hattie. You don’t want 
know you 2 

Steps sounded heavily in the 
the walk. Charlie Marsh pound 
the steps as Hattie twisted herge} 

“Gimme the key, Hattie!” 
badly winded. ‘He’s got a bott} 
with him. Must have found it hj 
them lap robes. Heard him sir 
went to the window. You gimm 
and maybe I can get it away fror 
fore he’s started.” 

Hattie stood staring at him. 
she laughed. 

“‘Here’s the key. You can let 
Charlie, but don’t try to take tl 
away from him, if he wants it so n 
than he wants me! Tell him I’y 
Buffalo with Martin Breen—to 
ried.” 


“Started right off in Mart Bree 
less carriage. Tried all I knew to 
but it wasn’t no use.’”’ Charlie 
head dejectedly as Chet, blinki 
lamplight, moved to the kitchen 
holding the bottle by its neck. ‘ 
trying to follow ’em either. Mus 
way to Mount Morris by now.” 

“Guess there’s nothing to do 
the best of it,” said Chet. “s 
right, Charlie, way I carried on. 

“That’s just what it does!” sa 
bitterly. ‘Darn right! I’m goir 
You can stay up and drink your! 
you want to.” 

He stumbled upstairs and sla 
bedroom door spitefully on a thi 
drift of song that asserted, wit 
choly accuracy, that tomorrow 
another wedding day. 

When he came down to the kite 
morning Chet was up and dres 
fire snapped in the range. 

Charlie’s glance strayed to t 
standing on the oil-clothed table. | 


his eyes. 

“Why, it’s full! You aim 
touched it!” 

Chet shook his head. “No 


He sniffed at the paper bag he 
from the cupboard shelf. “It 
Wonder how it got there. Go 
for breakfast anyhow.” 

He moved briskly to the stove 
heard him mumble something 
breath as he spooned coffee into 

“What’s that, Chet? What 
you deserve?” 

Chet waved an inclusive hand. 
everything, Charlie. Coffee for 
and—and 

His eye rested on the whisky | 
he crossed to where it stood, his 
ously uplifted. He tossed the bott 
the open door, to splinter on the 
block. 

Charlie stared. “ Ain’t you gol) 
your spell, after all?” ; 

Chet regarded him above the 

“What for?” he demande 
“‘Ain’t nobody else liable to ma 
they, if I never swaller another ¢ 
dog-gone stuff?” 

He turned to the stoveand Ch 
his cheerful murmer. 

“More’n I deserve. Sight mo 
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CUT : 
MO-VELOUR 


Pret 


The pattern shown above is Baker’s latest creation for upholstering fine 
furniture. Baker Mo-Velour gives the final dash of beauty to the 
home-furnishings — adds immeasurably to their charm. And it is en- 
during beauty, as this fabric is mothproof and dustproof and long- 
wearing —-the wear comes on the long, soft pile of the material and 
not on the base. Be sure your furniture is upholstered in Baker fabrics. 


The above pattern C1 can easily be obtained from your local jobber. 


A.T. Baxer & Company, INc., 41 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Mills: Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. Roxboro, N. C. ; 
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REFRIGERATOR 


As good a refrigerator as 
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electrical refrigeration. 


Equally efficient with ice. 


Represented in all Cities 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


and stone jars and jugs which Doctor Saite 
said were unduplicated. He had to take a 
trayful in a taxi over to the Art Institute 
and then down to Chicago University. He 
was keen to show them to Professor 
Breasted. I phoned the university myself 
and found out that Professor Breasted had 
just left for Egypt; so Mr. Luke got Hal to 
carry his bugs and jugs down to compare 
them with some in the museum. We had the 
assortment of ’em in the safe Friday night; 
for he heard of the robbery and came hop- 
ping down with his unduplicatable jugs to 
have us lock them up.” 

Weibolt sorted over some slips. 

““Here’s his account. You see we bought 
his ticket west for him.’ 

“That’s it. Since Breasted wasn’t here,” 
Lynn continued, “he had to show his jugs 
to somebody at the University of California. 
So that’s where he went; he must be on the 
train now.” 

Steve reéxamined the letter which was 
upon the stationery of the Hotel Loti; the 
envelope was blank in the space left on ho- 
tel envelopes for individual return address. 
From the clear even formation of the hand- 
writing it was evident that the writer was 
more accustomed to social correspondence 
in longhand than to the mere affixing of his 
signature to business letters written on a 
typewriter. It suggested, as the man him- 
self had impressed Lynn, real class. 

The back of the proofs bore the stamp, 
Return Proofs to Majestic Galleries, with 
a number on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
When he turned the proofs over and again 
gazed at the girl but two questions clung 
in Steye’s mind. 

“Why did he register as Luke here and 
write her— Helen Thornton—as‘ Father’?”’ 
Lynn laughed. 

“Don’t you ever see the society columns, 
sir? Nobody that’s anybody in New York 
has the same name as her father now. She’s 
his wife’s daughter, of course; he’s her 
stepfather.” 

“Then why did he write her he’d see her 
Sunday, and take a train out of here Satur- 
day for California?’’ 

“Lynn just said,’ put in Weibolt, “he 
changed his plan here because Professor 
Breasted was away.” 

“All right,”’ agreed Steve, and proceeded 
with the others to talk with the police about 
a suspect whom they were watching, but 
he did not return to the mail rack the mis- 
addressed letter with the proofs; he put it 
in his pocket. 

Several times that day he drew out the 
proofs and gazed at them. This was always 
when he was alone and with a guilty feeling 
of intrusion which, at sight of the lovely 
face, changed to a glow of gratification. He 
must not let them fade, he warned himself, 
and so held them only for a glimpse on each 
occasion. 

When he returned to New York on Wed- 
nesday he carried the pictures with him. 
Nothing whatever had developed to point 
to the perpetrators of the robberies of Fri- 
day night. Steve left Seligman in Chicago 
to help out the local detectives, but they 
had nothing to work with. It was a mere 
gesture. 

Steve took his last look at the fading 
proofs before he left the train at the Grand 
Central, and before going to his rooms he 
stopped in at the Majestic Galleries, where 
the attendant thanked him for the proofs 
which, with the letter, she would forward 
at once to Miss Thornton. 

“At Miss Fracroft’s school,” she volun- 
teered; and added proudly, ‘‘ We’re taking 
all the graduating class for the school an- 
nual. The young ladies were in here two 
weeks ago.” 

Steve asked no question. What would be 
his excuse? By a mere mistake he had 
come into temporary possession of pictures 
of a very lovely girl who, as he now knew, 
moved in a social set inaccessible to him- 
self. Miss Fracroft’s was a finishing school 
near New York, attended by the daughters 
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of the people whose patronage f 
old Steve Faraday had mos 
sought. Mere money would n 
girl for acceptance at Miss Fr 
Steve Faraday had a sister of 
she would not be welcomed al 
croft’s, he realized. 

In Chicago the investigation 
plete failure. Seligman retun 
York on Saturday. 

“Tf there ever was a job wit 
that was it,” he reported. 

Steve listened to the account 
less efforts perfunctorily. The 
Tonty had become tied in his 
surprisingly in his emotion, wi 
ness of a very lovely girl wholly 
to Steve Faraday. He wanted 
and her, but on Monday he. 
mind about her. 

He stepped from Park Aver 
hotel and noticed a luncheon p 
in one of the private dining roi 

““Who are they?”’ he asked 
who named a girls’ school. 

“Do Miss Fracroft’s girls e 
Steve inquired with a conscio 
make the question casual. 

“They have, sir, but not rec 

“Get back their business,’ 
rected. ‘See if you can get the 
class for their spring luncheon, 
loss if you have to. We want 
affair in the house.” 

He did not again refer to th 
permit himself consciously to d 
but he stirred to a sense of unt 
tancy after the steward repo 
that the hotel would serve 
luncheon for the graduating ¢ 
Fracroft’s. : 

“When will it be?’’ asked St 

“Next Wednesday at one int 
Room.” 


She was not in the room, he 
maturely and with a surprising 
agitation, when he looked intot 
Room shortly before three on | 
when the thirty girls of Mis 
senior class were chatting and la 
their ices and cakes. If she wer 
argued, she was so different fro 
her, gained from the picture, tl 
not distinguish her from the ot 
and privileged young persons Ww 
at him so coolly and aloofly wh 
him with the steward. Then ¢ 
back had been turned faced al 
and he stared at her in spite of 
she was so like his idea of her. 

She was slender, and in ye: 
eighteen and twenty, as he hai 
she had brown hair and clear wh 
warm gray eyes, which regarde 
frank and friendly manner of 1 
and which did not thrust hit 
someone apart, because he h 
with the steward. 

“This is Mr. Faraday,” Stey 
steward saying, and turned t 
duced to a teacher, who had ris 
table. 

“Some proofs, together with 
letter, intended for one of 3 
ladies, a Miss Thornton,’’ be 
speaking to the teacher, bu 
thought on the girl at the tabl 
me by accident. I did not kt 
return them at once or 7 

“Oh, I have them,” said Hele 
in a pleasant clear voice. \ 

“‘T hope they reached you int 
the annual,’ Steve — 


her. 

“Oh, they did; in plenty 

“Tf we'd known that Mr. Lul 
father, we’d have given them 
he stopped at the Tonty,”’ St 
and stopped, surprised by the fl 
of her face. She arose in 
that several of her companion: 
aware, watched her curiously 

(Continued on Page 2 


;nued from Page 208) 
. js not my father,” she denied 


e not,” said Steve hastily, 
> nothing but to help her, and 
‘composure, so that the other 
| to their talk. 

r is Hinleigh Thornton.” 

,” repeated Steve, “of Balti- 


Jive in New York.” 

¢, mistake,’’ explained Steve, 
that no mere mistaken men- 
2 accounted for the excitement 
inly discerned underneath her 
posure. 
e said, and stepped away a 
g him with her. 

fy Luke do you know?” she 

ve Steve told her, and now 
e. 

;uivered and she bit them to 
before she said, ‘‘ You spoke 
‘father. Why did you?” 
mistake,” repeated Steve. 

(, wrong name.” 


AM | 


cae friend of your father’s,” im- 
¥ve quickly, “through whom I 
) father. I was thinking of him 


I Steve. 


in. 
: know Mr. Luke?” 
| y?” she persisted. 


t breath and seemed suddenly 
relieved. 

‘ou very much for your trouble 
‘ctures,” she said, giving him 


they reached you in time,”’ he 
‘ping her slender lovely hand. 
6 it and withdrew, throbbing 
jitement of which he had not 
ieee capable. How lovely she 
‘pon what secret, so stirring to 
(tumbled? 

y her father, who had written 
affectionate note, adopted at 
rposes of his own, the name of 
|apparently his daughter had 
{ or suspected that. Likely, 
jaring it, she had almost suc- 
éruing her suspicion away when 
dered in and spoken of John 
father. 


ted to be alone, so he went'to 
where within twenty minutes 
/e rang for a message from the 
| OOr. 

fe see if you were there, sir,” 
| “A young lady of Miss Fra- 
f has left a note for you which 


be delivered immediately, sir. 
it over?” 


ere now?” asked Steve. 
i she left it as they were all 


= 


| Mr. Faraday: You must have 
as when, after you spoke 


‘e as my father, I asked you 

did. Mr. Luke is a dear friend 
/nd since you are a friend of his 
) pleased if you cared to see the 
h you may do if you come after 
curday. 

“Sincerely, 
“HELEN THORNTON.” 


er note with no thought of the 
Hy at the Tonty, except as an 
| had plunged him in upon the 
ty of Helen Thornton. Obvi- 
d greatly disturbed her; obvi- 
ivitation was for the purpose of 
from him what he knew of John 


, he argued, he ought not to go. 

Luke little enough, but that 
re to increase her trouble. He 
10; he would acknowledge her 
ng her, but excusing himself in 
turday. But he put off writing 
jledgment—and inquired about 


| i. 
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Thornton lived in an apartment only a 
few squares away on Park Avenue. He was 
rated not in the first class in amount of per- 
sonal wealth, as fortunes go today; nor, in- 
deed,was hein thesecond, but his occupation 
was designated as ‘‘capitalist.”” He was a 
member of several well-known clubs, one of 
which held Steve Faraday on its waiting 
list and two others Steve knew he had 
no chance of entering. He had been, when 
younger, prominent as a yachtsman. Thorn- 
ton was a widower with one child, a daughter 
nineteen years of age. 

He was out of the city at present, Steve 
ascertained, but would return at the end of 
the week. 

Steve was not surprised that he had not 
known of Thornton by name; New York 
held many such persons of comfortable 
wealth and admitted social position, whose 
property and connections became known to 
the public usually only in their obituaries; 
and there were even more who pretended to 
such possessions. Except for his use of the 
name Luke, the report on Thornton quite 
definitely guaranteed this clubman who, in 
middle age, had turned for amusement to 
the collection of antiquities. Steve pro- 
ceeded, however, to make one personal in- 
quiry. 

When passing the Metropolitan Museum 
on the next day, he followed a sudden 
impulse and entered, asking for Doctor 
Saite. 

“A friend of yours named Luke brought 
back from Egypt an exceptionally fine pri- 
vate collection, I understand,’”’ Steve com- 
mented. 

“T know no one named Luke,” Doctor 
Saite replied. 

“T mean Hinleigh Thornton,” Steve cor- 
rected. ‘‘He was traveling with you in 
Egypt, wasn’t he?” 

“Nobody named Thornton.” 

Steve pressed no further. He returned to 
his rooms, where he phoned Seligman and 
asked, ‘“‘What is new on that Tonty key 
job?” 

“Absolutely nothing,’ said Seligman. 
“But there is one key worker less. Eddie 
Megan was taken up in Baltimore at the 
Hotel Loti.” 

“You think he may have done the Tonty 
job?” 

“Not Eddie. They picked him up on 
Monday before the Tonty job was pulled. 
I’ve just learned about it.” 

“At the Loti,” repeated Steve thought- 
fully. 

“They got him for a job in Cleveland 
and kept the arrest quiet because they fig- 
ured he planned to meet someone at the 
Loti and they hoped to pick up one of his 
pals.” 

“Did they get anyone else?”’ 

“cc No.” 

Steve toyed with the receiver. The pe- 
culiar affair of John Luke’s two identities 
and of his Egyptian jugs and his pretense 
of friendship with Doctor Saite had become 
complicated by the peculiar coincidence of 
his presence at the Loti, in Baltimore, when 
a notorious key worker had been picked up. 
It all composed a problem which Steve 
was deciding was no purely pvivate con- 
cern of Hinleigh Thornton and his daugh- 
ter. So strange an idea came to him that he 
hung up without saying anything to Selig- 
man about it. 

So Steve drove to Miss Fracroft’s school 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Helen Thornton was expecting him, he 
found, when he presented himself and 
learned that he was to be sent into the 
garden where girls in white and pinks and 
blues idled or read comfortably in the 
shade, or played tennis prettily on the 
green courts. Several of the girls gazed at 
the visitor, but Steve hardly glanced at the 
others after he saw Helen Thornton await- 
ing him under an arbor. 

She was bareheaded and in white for the 
warmth of the May afternoon, and she was 
flushed and excited in her greeting of him. 
Not on account of himself, he thoroughly 
realized; he, to her, was a possessor of 
information of most poignant importance. 
He felt, as he clasped her hand, that she 


had been kept in suspense ever since he had 
spoken to her on Wednesday in his hotel. 

“So you had my note,” she whispered. 

“Forgive me for not acknowledging it,” 
Steve begged. 

“You've acknowledged it by coming. By 
the way, remember you're a close friend of 
father’s. I told them so when I arranged 
that, if you came, you’d be sent in.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Shall we sit here?”’ 

“T’d like to.” 

She dropped upon the arbor bench and, 
as he seated himself beside her, he noticed 
her little hands tight clenched in her lap; 
she pressed tight her lips as if by physical 
means she might keep pent within her 
what she throbbed to say. 

“T want you to tell me the truth, how- 
ever it hurts me!”’ she pleaded, facing him. 
“This is it, isn’t it? John Luke and my 
father are the same man.” 

“What?” 

““Aren’t they? Aren’t they?” 

““T don’t know.” 

“You must know. You know John Luke, 
you said; you thought he was my father. 
That’s why I had to talk to you, don’t you 
see?’’ 

“T see that, of course,” said Steve. 

“What made you think John Luke was 
my father?” 

“T didn’t,’’ Steve denied. “‘I told you the 
other day, I made a blunder; I spoke 
stupidly.” 

“T didn’t believe it then and I don’t now. 
You said it because you knew John Luke is 
my father—he’s Hinleigh Thornton too. 
Isn’t he?” 

“What makes you think so?’”’ Steve 
questioned and realized that she was sure 
that as a friend of her father’s he not only 
knew all about her father but was trying 
now to protect her father’s secret, which an 
unguarded mention of Luke’s name had be- 
trayed. 

“A lot of little things recently, Mr. Fara- 
day. I can tell you one very definite thing. 
When father addressed to your manager in 
Chicago the letter with my pictures, he 
sent me a letter asking for a room. I 
opened the envelope, of course, and found 
father’s writing inside and he’d written his 
name John Luke.” 

“Did you speak to him of this?” 

“T haven’t seen him since. He’s been 
away. I couldn’t write him about it.” 

“No,” said Steve. 

“He’s married again, and keeping it from 
me. Isn’t that it, Mr. Faraday?” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“What else can it be that he’s doing 
under the name of Luke?” 

“But why would he keep his marriage 
from you?” 

“So that is it!” 

‘“‘T haven’t said so.” 

“You don’t have to. I know now. He’s 
married as John Luke because he’s married 
someone he—he doesn’t want me to know. 
She got him in her grip somehow.” 

“TLet’s walk around,” said Steve and 
arose. 

“Then it’s true.” 

“cc No.”’ 

“What is it then?” she cried and caught 
his hand, looking up at him with an appeal 
which confounded him. 

“Your father comes back tonight,’’ he 
said. 

“Yes; he’ll be here tomorrow.” 

“He didn’t come to see you here on the 
Sunday after the ”” Steve stopped. 
“After the robbery,” he had almost said. 

“After when?”’ she asked. 

“After he wrote to you in the letter which 
I saw, that he was coming here.” 

“No; he changed his route; he went to 
California.” 

“Yes,” said Steve. 

“With his—wife?” she asked, letting go 
his hand. } 

“Tn Chicago,” replied Steve, ‘‘ John Luke 
was alone. Now will you show me the 
school?” 

He moved away and, unwillingly, she 
followed him to the company of others 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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Thornton nodded slightly. 

“Have you ever stopped there?’”’ Steve 
asked. 

“Oh, yes.”’ 

““Recently?”’ 

“No. May I ask how you came to be 
interested in my daughter?”’ 

The question was asked for itself, Steve 
recognized; also it was intended to turn 
the topic. 

“Certainly,’’ said Steve. ‘I introduced 
myself to her as a friend of John Luke’s.”’ 
And Steve, watching sharply, saw Thorn- 
ton’s lips wince. 

He had prepared himself, Steve thought, 
for mention of Luke, but not for the sur- 
prise of mention of Luke to his daughter. 
He dropped into a chair, with an overas- 
sumption of ease. 

“Luke?” he inquired, as if puzzled. 

“John Luke, who stopped at the Tonty 
about two weeks ago and was in the hotel,” 
Steve slowly delivered, ‘‘on the evening 
when it was robbed.” 

“Robbed?” repeated Thornton vacantly, 
and Steve pressed swiftly his advantage. 

““A man in the hotel business has an un- 
pleasant lot to do with thieves, Thornton. 
We’re dealing with one sort or another al- 
most daily. Some we catch; some we don’t. 
But I’ve always held the opinion, as the 
people in my organization know, that we 
ought to catch them all. It’s a sort of 
hobby of mine to look for the slip—maybe 
it’s only one slip and a mighty little one— 
which must be made in every job. There 
never is and can’t be the perfect job; that’s 
my opinion, Thornton. What’s yours?”’ 

Thornton had to clear his throat. 

“T’m afraid I have never given the mat- 
ter much thought.”’ 

“T gave that Tonty job a lot of thought,” 
retorted Steve. ‘‘I located the slip in it as 
early as Monday after it happened, but I 
didn’t recognize it till much later. You see, 
a man signing himself as John Luke wrote 
to the manager of the Tonty, from Balti- 
more, asking for a room reservation; he 
also, at the same time, wrote a letter inclos- 
ing proofs of photographs to a girl in Miss 
Fracroft’s school. The slip occurred then; 
for he mixed the envelopes in addressing 
them, and the Tonty got the letter meant 
for Helen Thornton and signed ‘Father,’ 
and she got the letter in her father’s hand- 
writing, signed John Luke. You recall 
writing them perhaps?” 

Dully, very dully, Thornton shook his 
head; and Steve glanced up from him and 
about the room, catching sight of the ala- 
baster jugs and jars on the bookcases, the 
table and the mantel; and he remembered 
again that these—or others like them—had 
been in the Tonty safe after the robbery. 

He arose with no conscious intention; he 
felt himself throbbing with his excitement 


of certainty that in John Luke-Thornton | 


he had found the Tonty thief; and he took 

from the mantel one of the large jars. 
Instantly Thornton started up, but he 

governed himself and sat back as Steve, 


with his eyes fluttering from Thornton to | 
the little jar, examined the alabaster vase. 


It was one, he saw, which had been in frag- 
ments and pieced together, in the manner of 
such antiques in museums, with plaster of 
Paris. It had been partly filled, too, with a 
plaster of Paris; there was a thick base of 
plaster. 

Steve let the vase slip through his hands, 
but his eyes did not follow it to the hearth. 
They flashed to Thornton, who sprang up 
from his chair. Fragments dashed at 
Steve’s feet—fragments of the alabaster, of 
the plaster of Paris, of sudden sparkling 


specks, crystal, red and blue—diamonds, | 


rubies and sapphires. Thornton stopped 
his lunge and straightened; he was sud- 
denly haggard and ghastly with staring eyes 
and bloodless cheeks. He jerked toward 
the door, then faced Steve again. 

““You—came here alone?’’ he demanded, 
with choked throat. 

“Not quite; not quite,’ said Steve. 
“Seligman “i 

“‘Seligman?”’ 

“‘ At anything like a shot or loud disturb- 
ance, at least two men will come in. You 
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know Seligman’s habits possibly; he has a 
way of exceeding orders. I told him two 
men would do.” 

Steve stood with the jewels at his feet, 
his thoughts spinning. He had caught 
Luke-Thornton; he had caught the key 
thief who had cleaned out three suites at 
the Tonty. So this was the man who had 
met at the Loti, in Baltimore, Eddie 
Megan, the expert hotel worker whose 
gang, among them, had cleaned out count- 
less rooms from San Francisco to Rome. 
This man’s had been the brain, probably, 
behind the Megan mob; the finesse and per- 
fection of this job—except for the slip of 
the misdirected letter—pointed to it. 
Clever and bold to have embedded the 
stolen jewels in these Egyptian jars, and 
then handed them over to Weibolt to put 
in the Tonty safe when Weibolt was turn- 
ing the hotel upside down in search of the 
loot. A clubman, a yachtsman, but on the 
other side a hotel thief; likely he had been 
a thief before his daughter was born; he 
had reared her on the fruits of robbery. 

Steve, staring at her father, thought for a 
flash of her in the garden of Miss Fracroft’s 
school where his own sister, if he had one, 
| would not be welcome. He was keeping his 

eyes intent upon Thornton, ready for any 
| trick, and queerly Steve had the feeling 
that Helen Thornton had come into the 
room. He seemed to see her, in a white 
dress, over her father’s shoulder. Then he 
realized that a portrait of her hung behind 
| her father. 

“Well,” demanded Thornton, shaking 
under the strain, ‘‘what are you doing?” 

‘Waiting,’ Steve replied. ‘‘You see, 
Seligman’s men are to come in anyway, 
after a certain time—unless I come out.” 

“Oh,”’ breathed Thornton, and faced 
| Steve fairly enough until Steve looked past 
| him again. “What did you tell her?” 
Thornton cried, his shoulders contracting 
| in a shudder. ‘‘What did you know when 
| you saw her? What does she know?” 

“‘She knows you’re Luke,” Steve said, 
but hardly considered his reply. He was 
| thinking how queer that it was the size of 
| the man’s income and how he spent it—not 
how he got it—which made the daughter 
what she was. “But that’s all she knows— 
nothing about Luke.” 

““You’re telling me the truth?” 
| Steve came to himself and smiled grimly. 

“Why should I lie to you?” 

There was a bell, and the Filipino en- 

tered timidly. 

“Have those men let in,” Steve said to 
| Thornton, “or they’ll be coming in any- 
| way.” 

Thornton asked only one thing. 

“They're your own men—not the 
police?” 

“esta 

‘Let them in,” Thornton directed the 
servant. 


Seligman had exceeded his orders by add- 
ing himself to the two men assigned to this 
duty. He looked curiously around the 
large room, walled with books and fur- 
nished in perfect taste, at Thornton cower- 
ing, pale and silent, in a chair, at the jewels 
and fragments on the floor. He broke, one 
| by one, the plaster plugs from the Egyptian 
jars—which had not been obtained from 
_ Doctor Saite—and he recovered and listed 
the loot of the Tonty. 

“Ts it all there?”’ Steve asked Thornton. 

“All of it,” Thornton said. He kept his 
eyes almost constantly on Steve; only oc- 
casionally he glanced at Seligman. He held 
crushed in his hand a handkerchief which 
he had taken from his pocket to wipe away 
the beads of sweat on his pale forehead, but 
he had forgotten to make use of it. 


tered to Steve, who made no comment. 
What had shot Thornton’s nerve, Steve 
realized, was the thought of his daughter. 
Now Seligman appeared to appreciate this 
too. There were shadow boxes above the 
portrait; Seligman switched on the lights 
and, as the lovely likeness seemed to 
emerge from the wall, Thornton winced, 
| but whipped himself to action. 


“His nerve is sure shot,” Seligman mut- 


“Can I see you a moment. 
day?” 
Steve shook his head at 


you have to say. But we de 
others,”’ Steve replied, and him 
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stood up, and his face, vi, 
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“You don’t mean you think 
Megan?” he exclaimed. ie 

“We know it,” retorted Selign 

“Faraday, you don’t think 
never entered my head you'd thi 
is easy to learn about me; I’m 
known, and my father was 
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places—at my clubs, my bank. 

“T learned those things,” § 
“but you robbed the Tonty.” 

“Yes,’’ Thornton returned, 

And his recollection of himsel 
make him more the man he had 
the little vases had stood intae 
room. ¥ 

Suddenly he stepped forwar 
off the lights in the shadow bi 
his daughter withdrew from th 

“We've got Megan,” Seligm 
relentlessly. “‘Come clean on y 
tion with his crowd and we’lld 
for you.” f 

“That is very easy,” said Th 
dignity, ‘‘and fortunately inyo 
but myself. I did that job alor 

“We know,”’ Seligman persi 
you were at the Loti with Meg 

““T was. I went to Baltimore 
Faraday,” Thornton related, fé 
“to try to raise money to met 
gency. It was a queer fix for 
myself in. I had made a get 
speculation after a lifetime of si 
lose everything in such gamble 
looking after my own investmer 
for twenty-five years. 

“There comes a time, Farad 
man in difficulty can get no 
not even a single dollar; and 1 
do nothing more fatal to hin 
appeal for aid in quarters 
known. I had reached that 
day night when I was in Bal 

(Continued on Page 2 


nued from Page 214) 

) make an appeal toa friend. 
, or wouldn’t, help me. 

iat night at the Loti that, un- 
sd money soon, I would lose 
You are too young, Faraday, 
d the feelings of a man who 
ap a daughter to occupy a cer- 
-jn the world, to go among 
e and expect a certain way of 
ho finds that he can no longer 
sthings for her. If I lost what 
y no way to make money for 
yself; for I inherited all that 


perate. It was a most reveal- 
it the Loti, Faraday. I’ll not 
u would have said—I would 
yat everything in my tradition 
would make for going down 
li: a gentleman; the truth was, 
I could think was how to save 
way, almost any way. Then a 
yned which ordinarily would 
nnothing to me. I heard loud 
¢e corridor of the hotel, and 
¢ the door next to mine and a 
t open. 
connected with the next; the 
41 them was locked. I saw a 
il slipped under the door as if 
aient; then the people in the 
-e into the next room and, as I 
flr minutes later, caught a hotel 
Megan. 
ked up from under the door to 
} bit of metal Megan had thrust 
one of the checks issued at the 
9 of the Baltimore and Ohio 
on. I did nothing about it; I 
li not turn it in to the police. 
d come to me that, from his 
e it, the check was for a par- 
rig loot which I might use to 
' I went to the station and ob- 
r1’s black traveling bag, which 
the room and opened to find in 
], whatever of any value, noth- 
is wearing apparel and a quan- 


ore labeled and numbered; I 
p what they were—duplicate 
s in hotels. 
old at the Loti that evening 
4's takings had totaled in the 
f thousands before he was 
l'ealized that if he could do it 
yiow simple for me to do it— 


seady for almost anything, I 
‘nd this gave me a chance to 
e as I saw it, by robbing a class 
‘ho would feel a loss least. I 
ache plan, and wrote reserving a 
| Tonty in the name of John 


ler the job was a tough one to 
a Seligman to Steve. “Him 
jon us with no pals and no need 


on.” 

iy was that you mixed the en- 
id Steve. 

1 that later. I am not putting 
i); any extenuation that I did not 
the jewels,’ Thornton said 
fter I had them I did not dare 
New York; I went on to Cali- 
(2 John Luke there. While there 
ord from an old friend whom I 
Jught to ask help from, that he 
€ of my difficulties and would ad- 
oney to see me through. He 


ae back to New York carrying 
yptian jugs. They had become 
' I dared not leave them; I 
tloen them; I dared not do any- 
them. I’ve wondered, in these 
,,araday, if I’d had the nerve to 
als if I'd needed to. I made a 
s/very; nerving yourself to the 
‘che hard thing; there’s the ex- 
(the risk and matching wits and 
ething of the potential criminal 
to carry you through that; but 
lave the things you’ve stolen is 
ierve flees and you see yourself 
| thief, to those who deal with 
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thieves; and you’re living it within your- 
self.” 

Seligman snorted. 

“You got out of your hole with your 
friend’s money, but if you got in again 
you'd do it again.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Thornton, very 
quietly. ‘I'll not deny it. I’ve had some- 
thing of a revelation, I told you, of what a 
man may do which he would never suspect 
of himself. So I shall never again put my- 
self in a position where I may be tested by 
such temptation.” 

Steve referred to Seligman. 

“T think we’ll find that he’s come through 
clean on his connection with Megan. You 
promised we’d do something for him. 
What?” 

“That’s up to you,” challenged Selig- 
man, and Steve turned back to Thornton, 
but now he was not considering Thornton; 
he was thinking of a girl in the garden of 
Miss Fracroft’s school. 


He set out in his car on Sunday after- 
noon, and sought again the garden of Miss 
Fracroft’s where the cool, assured girls 
were idling or reading, and where Helen 
Thornton was awaiting him once more in 
the arbor. 

“What is it?’”’ she inquired of him, after 
their first words were over. ‘‘ Father was so 
strange when he telephoned me last night. 
He said you would be out today and asked 
metosee you, but he wouldn’t tell me why.” 

“He'll be out later this afternoon,” said 
Steve. “I wanted to come first, since I was 
the cause of distressing you by mentioning 
John Luke as though he was your father. I 
can now tell you how it happened. John 
Luke and your father were intimately con- 
nected in a personal matter which was on 
my mind. John Luke had been placed in a 
most difficult position; for a time it was 
necessary for your father to act as John 
Luke. He went to Chicago under that 
name.” 

“Ts he acting as John Luke now?” 

“No. The trouble is over, because the 
person who had John Luke in his power, for 
your father’s sake decided not to use his 
power.” 

“Who was that person?” 

“That is something I can’t tell and 
which your father should never be asked; 
it is John Luke’s personal secret. I give you 
my word that you have nothing of the sort 
which you suspected to fear of your 
father.” 

“But can this trouble of John Luke’s 
bother father again?”’ 

“T am quite sure not.” 

“So you don’t want me even to mention 
it to father?” 

hateut.y 

“T won't,” said Helen Thornton, with 
relief. ‘‘I’d much rather not. It’s all 
straightened now, you say. Do you know 
what I think? It’s that you've had a great 
deal to do with it. I won’t ask, since you 
don’t want me to, but I feel that you’ve 
been father’s and my good friend all 
through.” 

“T am very glad of that,’’ said Steve. 
“T’d like to be a friend of yours.” 

He drove back to New York with more 
of a glow of satisfaction with life than he 
had felt for many a day, and upon his re- 
turn he went to his rooms to reread care- 
fully the letter to Wiebolt in which he 
finally disposed of the Tonty key job. 


“T am sending you, by registered mail, 
the stolen jewels. Explain to the owners 
and newspapers that the thief was not reg- 
istered at the hotel. However, our chief of 
house detectives, Arthur Seligman, picked 
up the trail of the jewels and located them 
in New York, although the thief has not 
yet been apprehended; consequently we do 
not at present give out his name. Some of 
the owners offered rewards; tell them when 
you write to them that the hotel bears all 
expenses, and drop a word—not toostrong— 
about efficiency; that this is the sort of ac- 
tion, in and outside of the customary lines 
of service, that can be expected by guests at 
all Faraday hotels.” 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Ww 
Is Very Easy to Apply 


Simply tack it on. That is all there is to installing this practical 
weatherstrip. No mitering or sawing; no taking down of doors and 
windows. The only tool needed is a tack hammer. Enameled (rust- 
proof) tacks come with Home Comfort Weatherstrip. Anyone who 
can drive a tack can make a home more comfortable and reduce fuel 
bills by applying Home Comfort Weatherstrip to the doors and 
windows. You will be pleased with the finished job—the economy, 
convenience and comfort. 

Even if the doors warp or sag in time, Home Comfort Weatherstrip 
assures a weathertight, dustproof, noiseless contact at all times. 


SUPERIOR FEATURES 


Weathertight: Home Comfort Weatherstrip is a high grade insu- 
lating material covered with a special rubberized fabric. It forms a 
resilient caulk around windows and doors, shutting out cold air, rain, 
snow, dust, soot, etc. 
Waterproof: The special rubberized fabric covering renders the 
strip impervious to moisture, vermin or decay. The materials used 
are given rigid tests before being used. The tacking lap is 4 ply, 
double sewed, giving added rigidity to the strip. 
Noiseless: The cushion effect absorbs and prevents the noise of 
rattling windows or slammed doors. 
Easy to apply: Simply tack on. The only tool needed is a tack ham- 
mer, No mitering or sawing; no taking down of windows or doors 
when installing. Anyone can apply Home Comfort Weatherstrip. 
Dustproof: The tight contact prevents dust, sand and soot from 
sifting in around doors and windows, thus sparing hangings and 
assuring a cleaner home. 
Non-Conductive: Reduced or minimum conduction of heat or cold. 
It contains no metal or wood. 
How to Order—The average window or door requires about 20 feet of 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip. The cost is 10c per foot for the standard maroon, 
13¢ for the white, including enameled (rustproof) tacks to match. Get it from 
your nearest hardware or lumber dealer. He will cut off the exact amount you 
need. No waste in left over ends. Complete simple instructions for installing 
accompany each order. Order direct if your dealer does not have Home Com- 


fort Weatherstrip, stating his name. Demand the genuine Home Comfort. 
Imitations cause dissatisfaction. 
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Showing cross sec- 
tion of strip applied 
to door stop. Note 
how it is pressed 
firmly against door, 
changing position of 


When door or win- 
dow warps or settles, 
leaving an open 
space, Home Com- 
fort Weatherstrip 
automatically fills 
up this opening. 


Note ease of mak- 
ing corner turn, No 
mitering or sawing. 
Pat. Jan. 22, 1924. 
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TuHat’s the big thing to remember about 
Hanes Winter Underwear— Value. 


There’s more downright honest value-for-your- 
money packed into HANES than you’ll find in any 
winter underwear you can buy. 


And that word “ Value” means everything you 
want in underwear. It means real, satisfying bodily 
comfort, indoors or out, working or playing. It means 
a perfectly fitting, correctly sized garment. 


And it means economy —because you'll find HANES 
priced so low that it will really surprise you. 


Remember, too, you buy HANES under an absolute 
money-back guarantee. Every thread, stitch and 
button must make good. 


If your regular dealer doesn’t have HANES, write 
us and we'll make sure you are supplied. 


HANES is sold in three weights for men; union suits and shirts 
and drawers. You'll easily recognize it by its famous red label. 


lf you have a boy—don’t forget that you can get the same un- 
equalled value in HANES Boys’ Underwear. Made of the same 
quality materials and with the same care as the men’s sizes. Union 
suits only. Two weights, heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 
years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seats. Also knee length and 
short sleeve suits. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Hanes 
Five Famous 


Points 
i 


HANES Collar- 
ettes are cut to 
size. A 40 suit 
has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won’t roll or 
pucker. Protects the 
chest from cold draughts 
and lets the top-shirt 


lie smooth. 
2 They snug the 
wrist. Rein- 
forced on the end to 
prevent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are 
exact length—not 


uneven, 
> with every move- 
ment, because 
they’re made witha 
service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 


Strong. 
& STAYS closed. 
Double gusset in 
thigh another comfort 
feature. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANES is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as chest. 
5 bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No 
ugly pucker showing 
under the socks. One 
leg is exactly the same 


length as the other, 
They’re mates! 


HANES Cuffs 
won’t pull off. 


HANES Elastic 
Shoulders give 


HANES Closed 
Crotch really 


HANES Elastic 
Ankles never 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN SCAR 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“The reformation theory is the proper 
basis for shaping any and all penalties, so 


| far as concerns the individual at the bar. 


It may lead to permanent segregation from 
society, at one end, or to immediate dis- 
charge on probation, at the other end. All 
modern criminal law has been modified in 
obedience to this theory. In the Loeb- 
Leopold case it would lead to no mitigation; 
for there was no evidence at all that these 
men would ever reform. The evidence was 
all to the contrary. Their philosophy of 
life was fixed; they had been developed by 
the highest education; their cynical, cal- 
lous unscrupulousness revealed them as ir- 
reclaimable. 

“But this reformation theory affects 
solely the individual at bar. It takes no 
account of the mass of humans outside. 
The criminal law is quite as much con- 
cerned with social effects—that is, effects 
on the community at large. And that 
is where the deterrence theory comes in. 
The opinion in the Loeb-Leopold case ig- 
nores entirely this basis of the criminal law. 
And that is its cardinal error. 

“The deterrence theory is the king-pin 
of the criminal law. The crimes contem- 
plated but not committed bear the same 


ratio, or greater, to those actually commit- 


ted that the submerged base of an iceberg 
bears to the portion visible above the sur- 
face; scientists say it is as 6 to 1. The fear 
of being overtaken by the law’s penalties 
is, next to morality, what keeps most of us 
from being offenders in one way or another. 
For the professional or habitual criminals 
who have ceased to care for social opinion 
it is the only thing. 

‘*A lax criminal law means greater yield- 
ing to the opportunities to crime. This is 
common knowledge. 

‘So the main question here really was: 
Would the remission of the extreme pen- 
alty for murder in the Loeb-Leopold case 
lessen the restraints on the outside class of 
potential homiciders? The answer is yes, 
emphatically. And daily newspapers dis- 
pense us from laboring to offer any elabo- 
rate proof. On September first, after the 
counsel’s argument for the defense had 
been published, two eighteen-year-old girls 
were arrested in Chicago for assisting two 
youths of sixteen and nineteen—Bill and 
Tony—to kill cruelly an old woman whose 
money they coveted. And the girls on 
their arrest said: ‘A cop told me they 
would hang Tony. But they can’t. There’s 
never been a minor hanged in Cook 
County [note that the judge later cited 
this point in his opinion]. Loeb and Leo- 
pold probably won’t hang. They are our 
age. Why should we?’ These particular 
reckless dastards, it seems, ‘wanted money 
for our good times, excitement, clothes and 
fun,’ and they don’t mind killing because 
they won’t hang. On September second 
a male and a female, nineteen years old, 
were arrested for highway robbery in Alex- 
andria, Virginia; the robbery failed, by ac- 
cident only, from being a murder; the 
female, when arrested, said, ‘I’m sorry I 
didn’t get away with it; if I had more ex- 
perience I would have.’”’ 


In the Face of Experience 


The examples in which the criminal him- 
self states that he thought he could get 
away with it are endless. A citizen of 
St. Louis, a man of high standing in his 
profession, writes me: 

“The reason for the recall of the law 
abolishing capital punishment in my state 
was based on an incident occurring in our 
largest city. One of the participants in a 
bank robbery was confronted by a police 
officer. The robber was cornered. The po- 
lice officer was shot down. The criminal 
freely admitted that the shooting of the offi- 
cer was the result of legal analysis on his 
part. To be caught for bank robbery under 
the circumstances meant life imprisonment. 
To kill anyone did not increase the penalty. 


Therefore he deliberately i 
away.” bY 
I do not cite this to argue t] 
capital punishment; I cite i 

among the daily instances w 
those deluded persons who writ 
say, “Punishment of terrible 
the Middle Ages did not stop « 
ishment deters no one from 
criminal never counts the ¢o 
whenever punishment has be 
vere, there is more rather than 
These deluded persons are not 
in the face of all human experie 
cipline, they are not only spre 
trine that all our police and _ 
judges and the criminals them: 
meet with derisive laughter, | 
luded persons fail in the logic o 
carry their assertion to its cone 
ought to go on and say, “‘If the 
the punishment, the more we 
then the less severe the punishn 
crime we will have. To abolish 
therefore abolish punishment. 
law which forbids carries no 
and no power, it is not a law hi 
pression of sentiment. And i 
law it should not be on the st 
Let us remove not only puni 
the laws as well.’’ This is the 
foolish or sinister, which woul 
the discipline and authority o 
and our Government. i 


Thieves in the Me 


In one newspaper I find 
headed as follows, Imprisoin 
Torture. It continues: “The 
some difficulty in explaining 
modern men recoil from the th 
flicting physical pain in cold 
fellow mortal while they still h 
punction for sending considera 
of erring ones to endure for y 
confinement which would be t 
great majority of us.”’ This is: 
against punishment. On the 
girl of seventeen had been chi 
succession of seven apartment 
glaries and was quite resentful: 
by the proposal to send her te 
atory! 

In a Middle Western city I 
a police chief who had once be 
detective. He told me of eigh 
ing in age from seven to tw 
caught when he was employed 
road, stealing small loads of ¢ 
railroad yards. The judge w: 
hearted facetious old person wh 
boys: “I am going to dischar; 
Your families probably needed 
that is why you took it. But 
stole it anyhow from the peoy 
even put you on probation.” — 
detective whispered to the jud 
“‘Please do not give out the im] 
boys in that district can get aw 
stealing. Coal stealing is thet 
the boys there think they ca 
law, it will be a regular breedin 
criminals. I don’t want these 
but there should be some me 
them.” 

The judge laughed indulge 
plied, ‘““Punishment won’t cure 
and waved his hand, Twenty 
in the course of a few years’ ser" 
chief, the old detective tells me 
five of these eight boys and a ‘ 
from their neighborhood sent 
tentiary for felonies. : 

The present superintendent 
one state spent some hours 
punishment seldom accomplish' 
Finally I discovered that he 
mere punishment seldom @ 
anything in the way of refor 
punished. He had ‘completely: 
so many of our prison authorit 
zens forget, that punishmentis 

(Continued on "7 


sued from Page 218) 

on for revenge and not pri- 
erm that person, but to give 
person’s neighbors, friends, 
yr business associates and to 
id that if good sense and en- 
ill not always be on the job 
» temptation of the prospec- 
+, the law and its enforcement 
ment act as the price tag on 


yerintendent of state institu- 
me that punishment did not 
ont. After an hour of conver- 
i¢:0 him, “‘Let’s see. You have 
uite an exciting time in your 
a0 bandits.”’ 

" he replied. “‘Thesituation 
j 


A few young desperadoes 
ar and go through place after 
1 up people or robbing stores. 
joped!” He spoke with vehe- 
: ide. 
yped it?” I asked. 
sell you about that!’ he said 
ie of our judges gave three 
forty-five years. That stopped 
)iness!”” 
1a fool will believe that the in- 
fiw and punishment will make 
fect or abolish criminal ten- 
vlaw and punishment make no 
\saetice of taking over full re- 
ror the field of eugenics or so- 
nm: or spiritual evolution. All 
jpunishment claim is that, for 
rice of safety, order and peace 
y ation of the innocent from the 
pgenerates or from deliberate 
she cost of wrongdoing shall 
temptations—and collected! 
«hose who propose to abolish 
i; of the amount on the price 
yminate discipline of all kinds 
jand the state, they are either 
‘narchists. 
rd to go to the bottom of this 
hy we punish, because, unless 

at we are doing, there is no 
42 to build policies for our pris- 
es, our pardons, for our scien- 
3, our individualization of 
jar severities or our dispensa- 
i and consideration. 
3 


n said to me, “‘They say that 
‘ould be made educational. Of 
yiould. But the best education 
¢ give is the education of the 
{ls outside the walls, who in 
elays are tempted to commit 
f 
id Unwise Reformers 


oint of view which is so often 
yorgotten by the parole board, 
1) who grants pardons for a few 
i votes, and those sentimental- 
ant indeterminate sentences 
sium of the sentence is fixed 
ihe minimum. 

ly of our whole prison situa- 
me of the criminals know it 
iI do—is that the unwise re- 
the work of wise reformers. It 
who propose brutality and in- 
d revenge who undermine the 
» who propose science and hu- 
Jds and are willing to stand by 
sempts to reform. Not at all. 
ste down constructive policies 


are those who go blithering 
épunishment is not a deterrent. 
te psychiatrist who says, “ Let 
¥chem to find out reasons why 
j be restrained,” who throws 
osychoanalysis of prisoners. It 
psychiatrist and alienist who 
are all mad. They are all sick. 
“not have done wrong if they 
ht. Let them out!’’ 
he parole-board member who 
1h and says, “Our experiments 
‘not a great success,’’ who does 
the cause of paroling safe and 
toners. It is the parole-board 
) pretends that parole boards in 
1 tice are able to know much of 
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the wisdom of releasing this man and the 
next. 

The truth of the matter is that most of 
the innovations, outside that of proper de- 
cent care for the physical and mental well- 
being of prisoners, have been experiments. 
And it is not clear that most of them have 
been successful experiments. The abolition 
of capital punishment— of execution, which 
probably will be conducted some day by 
the use of some painless anesthetic gas— 
has yet to prove its case. Temporarily the 


evidence tends to show that capital punish- | 


ment acts as a deterrent of the crimes it pun- 
ishes. Certainly the best argument for its 
abolition is that juries are reluctant to 
convict when conviction means a sentence 
of death. 
spective murderer to count the chance of 
paying an extreme penalty, but its pres- 


ence may lessen the chance of his paying | 


any penalty at all. 


Old Traits With New Names 


As to the mental examinations of prison- 
ers, I have been accused of opposing the re- 
search of the psychiatrists. 
the contrary, whatever the development of 


Its presence may bring a pro- | 


I do not. On | 


an imperfected science may accomplish in | 


looking into the minds of men and leading 


to a cure of folly and misbehavior is a good | 


thing. But the silly aspect of the proposal 
as so often stated, is that the discovery of 
abnormality is a reason for turning loose 
the abnormal, dangerous man so that he 
can misbehave again. Discovery of abnor- 


mality in a man is not a reason for shorten- | 
ing his sentence or letting him go; it is an | 
additional reason for committing him to | 


safer keeping. 
If psychopathic treatment can be de- 
veloped so that it provides cures of crimi- 


nality, who will say evil of it? Butso faras | 


it has gone now it appears to be almost all 
diagnosis, and not at all well provided with 
a record of efficient remedies. Its best and 
noblest emphasis is the insistence upon 
treating criminals as individuals, and upon 
classifying various groups in our prison 
population so that we may salvage all we 
can of the more promising material, rather 
than allowing its further corruption. 


But there has been a good deal of non- | 


sense about some psychopathic investiga- | 
One piece of that nonsense is the | 


tion. 
introduction of phraseology which calls old, 
recognized human traits by new names. As 
I have pointed out before, the smart psy- 


chiatrist who speaks of the unfortunate | 
young female prisoner as having suffered | 


from an ‘‘emotiona! vacuum” is only saying 
what the old-fashioned farmer’s wife said 
when she announced, “‘Satan finds work for 
idle hands to do.”” The terms “‘borderland 
case,” “psychopathic personality,” “neu- 
rotic type,” used to be described by such 
simple, homely phrases as “Jack has brood- 
ing spells,’’ or ‘‘ Minnie got too interested in 
herself,” or “Henry was a fidgety boy.” 
I recently had occasion to go over the data 
cards of the psychiatrist of a state peniten- 
tiary. They were impressive; they were 
filled with newly coined phrases with which 
I have made myself familiar, but when I 
wanted to know about two or three particu- 
lar prisoners—I asked the warden. 

There has been a good deal of nonsense, 
too, in findings that indicate that our 


criminal population is of startling low men- | 


tal level, or composed almost entirely of 
abnormal beings. 


the most impoverished of criminals who are 
in prison, because the more clever are often 
able to escape through the loopholes of the 
law and that, in addition, the criminal is 
now thoroughly educated to the idea that 


he must deliberately try to prove, by acting | 


the part, that he is a nut, it is not surprising 
that the psychiatrist is fed a maximum of 
low mentality and high abnormality. 

But the real joker is found in the fact that 
low mentality and abnormality, defective 
vision, teeth and other misfortunes are 
about as common outside the prison wall 


No one challenges the | 
low mental level or the fact of some abnor- | 
mality. When allowance is made for the | 
fact that it is the less fit, the stupidest and | 
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The improved APEX 
Receiving Sets bring in, 
with startling clarity and 
naturalness, all of the deli- 
cate gradations of the en- 
tire range of sound. 


The charm of natural- 
ness, combined with great- 
er distance-getting ability, 
positive selectivity and 


full volume, plus the en- 
chanting elegance of de- 
sign and finish, present 
radio receiving sets that 
are most satisfactory in 
every element of opera- 
tion and a real delight to 
all whose choice of home 
furnishings is guided by 
true appreciation of artis- 
tic and refined beauty. 


Only a dependable mer- 
chant is given the APEX 
dealer franchise. Your 
APEX dealer will gladly 
make personal demon- 
stration of APEX Quality 
Radio Apparatus. 


ae =e. 


aw 


Pay (@) ‘ 
sill in 
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Apex Super Five 
Price $95—without accessories 


Apex fy 
Entertainer 
Price $22.50 ||| 
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Apex Baby 
Grand Console 
Price $225 


Apex De Luxe 
Price $135 


Apex Utility 
Radio Table 
Price $75 


Apex Console 
Entertainer, Price $27.50 


APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1410 W. 59th St., Dept. 1114 CHICAGO 


Also makers of the famous APEX Vernier Dials and APEX Rheostat Dials, which 
are sold by every good dealer in Radio 


Sunn SS nn en ee ees 
Prices West of Rockies Slightly Higher. Canadian Prices Approximately 40% Higher. 
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Upon request, we 
will gladly mail 
descriptive Folder. 


THE SATURDAY 


James J. Hill 


One of America’s great- 
est railroad pioneers. 


Some boy who, today, 
is acquiring his elec- 
trical and mechanical 
knowledge with Lionel 
Model Railroads may 
be the James J. Hill of 
the future. 


LIONEL TRAINS 
are Models— 


not mere “Toys” 


N appearance and in operation 

Lionel Model Trains are just like 
real railroads. There is a thrill in 
operating them that you cannot get 
from any mere “‘toy”’ train. The only 
difference between Lionel Model 
Trains and real trains is the size. 


Lionel Model Trains and Railroad 
Accessories are designed from real 
railroad equipment by Lionel engi- 
neers for boys who want things ex- 
actly as they should be. 


Lionel Automatic Train 
Control. The greatest 
achievement in model 
railroad engineering. 
Starts and stops trains 
automatically. Just one 
of the many wonderful 
realistic railroad de- 
vices in the Lionel line 
of Accessories. 


The Lionel Bell 
Warning Signal 


approaches the 
grade crossing, 
bell automatical- 
ly rings — stops 
ringing as soon 
as train has 
passed. Steel 
construction 
throughout. 


For twenty-five years Lionel Model 
Railroads, Multivolt Transformers, 
and Model Railroad Accessories have 
held their leadership. 


They have kept pace, year by year, 
with the improvements and develop- 
ments of real railroads. They areup- < 
to-the-minute and are the lowest 
priced consistent with quality.» 


Take Mother and Father with you 
to see the latest Lionel Locomotives, 
Coaches and Accessories—on display 
at all the best stores. There is a Lionel 
Outfit priced to suit every purse— 
complete outfits from $5.75 up. 


Lionel 
Transformers—Ever-re- 
liable power plants. Run 
all trains best. A type 
for every size train. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
Dept. F, 48-52 East 21st Street, New York City 


LOOK 


FOR THE 


PATENTED 
LIONEL 
FEATURES 


/ Write today for 
-! this beautiful new 
44-page catalog, 
illustrated in actual 
colors. Sent free. 


8 
ONEL* 2 TRAIN 


“MULTIVOLT TRANSFORMERS 


~As the train | op Lincoln, the whistling butcher’s boy or 


| 
“‘Multivolt’’ | 
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as inside. Before the war and, therefore, 
before the psychiatric examination of mil- 
lions of drafted men, there was a great hul- 
labaloo about the low mental level of the 
wrongdoer. The draft records pricked that 
discovery, because it was found that about 
the same shocking underdevelopment. of 
mentality was the curse among us all. Carl 
Murchison, professor of psychology in 
Clark University, who conducted extensive 
investigations comparing the intelligence 
of native, white, male prisoners with the 
draft men in the war, found that the crimi- 
nal intelligence was higher and not lower 
than the draft intelligence. In his book, 
the most thorough review of the subject, 
he says pungently: “The author has no de- 
sire to play the part of the devil’s advocate. 
He does not hold the conviction that crimi- 
nals have more able minds than do more 
conservative members of society. But he 
is convinced that great harm has been done 
and is being done by the propaganda which 
creates the impression that the criminal 
is feeble-minded and an individual to be 
fawned over and petted. It would be of 
greater service if the thinking element in 
society could have their minds directed to 
the idiotic expressions on statute books and 
the imbecile attempts to execute such 


| idiotic expressions.” 


The wisest psychologists and neurolo- 


| gists probably realize that the same error is 


now being made about abnormality as was 
made about mental levels. If one is to ac- 
cept as abnormal the cases so diagnosed by 
some of the prison psychiatrists, then men- 
tal abnormality is also about as common 
outside of prisons as freckles. There is a 
kind of enthusiasm on the part of any 
diagnosis specialist to find something. 
There is a reluctance to have a lot of 
phrases, terms and learning at hand and 
not be able to tie them on to every 
patient. The normal person is a kind of dis- 
appointment of eager expectations and is 
reluctantly accepted. One is left wondering 
what would have happened if the psychia- 
trists had examined Napoleon, Garibaldi 


you and me. 


Psychoanalyzing Criminats 


There have been published statements 
that 89 per cent of crime is due to emotional 
or brain defects. F. Emory Lyon, superin- 
tendent of the Central Howard Association, 
says that he fixes the percentage at 15 per 
cent. But, whether 89 per cent or 15 per 
cent, it is quite possibly the fact that the 
man who finds that the commission of crime 
is due to any fixed percentage of brain 


| and emotional defects would have to find 
' almost the same percentage of defects 
/ among the noncriminals as a reason why 


they do not commit crime. 
One of the numerous physicians who 
have written me to protest against the 


Nove 


fanaticism of psychoanal 
says, ‘‘ Having done much x 
ing myself, I am familiar 
and terms by which the pub 
feel that the criminal mu; 
ill, on the hypothesis that if h 
would not have committ 

The excuses and exagg 
criminal psychologists, and 
tion to reasonable investigg 
ment, are to blame for the 
have fallen upon the sin 
field of mental hygiene. 
tion on the part of the 
that until now most of ther 
in diagnosis rather than ¢ 
But even more it would h 
declare that the logical re 
that criminals are defect 
mal is not to let them lo 
keep them longer. 


The Price Tags of Wr 


If psychiatry takes tha 
comes down off its phrase-m: 
support of the public will bi 
attempts to feel around fora 
adjust the individual wro1 
terminate sentences mean the 
of prisoners for a minimum te 
determinate term to follow 
ended by adequate evidence 
er’s fitness to be at large, « 
prove that too. If governor 
to grant pardons at all, they 
with calmness upon the clet 
but if they have sense they y 
some of the scandalous, y 
tion of clemency for pol 
which is even now going me 
parts of the United States. 

No one wants the priso 
abused or abandoned. Eve 


above all else that I have fo 
tigating our crime record, | 
remember that the prisonel 
sideration we may give hin 
son we are educating by si 
severe punishment. Consider 
individual—the guilty m 
The persons we are trying 
to safeguard, trying to educ 
punish the prisoner, are the | 
in countless multitudes who 
even though they be morons 
read the plainly marked f 
on wrongdoing. 

When the reader of this 
or sinister preachers of a cor 
he meets a man or woman WI 
increasing success of the crimi 
on the nation, decides to bi 
a pacifist. 


Editor’s Note—This is the ni 
ticles by Mr. Child. The final arti 
will appear next week. 


BET-YOU-A-MILLION CAi 


(Continued from Page 7) 


$100,000 to $500,000 in later ventures 
without batting an eye, the larger sums 
often being the pyramided profits of the 
original $10,000. 

Somewhere in the nineties American 
finance learned a new trick from an English- 
man, Ernest Terah Hooley. Operating in 
Great Britain, Hooley demonstrated the 
ease of combining ten plants having a total 
capital of $10,000,000 into one concern with 
$20,000,000 capital stock, if half the issue 
were called preferred stock and the other half 
common stock. 

“Water” was the newspaper term for it. 
Later on, the common stock would be un- 
loaded quietly on the market. 

For twenty years Gates had cherished 
the plan of consolidating the wire industry 
of the United States into one great com- 
pany. His own consolidated company, as 
the name implied, was a merging of a num- 
ber of smaller companies. Originally Gates’ 
motive had been the killing off of cutthroat 


competition. That, in fact, 
ling motive behind all the 

monopolies, for it was cut 
tion indeed in the old days fs 


done with a handsome, dire ect 
manipulators. | 
Gates, I. L. Ellwood, L. L 
H. Parks, of Boston, cireu 
among the wire mills and g¢ 
them. These options permitt 
group to introduce auditors 
to search out assets and lial 
value the plants physically. — 
the Washburn-Moen plant, ki 
industry, called for $8,000,00 
Negotiations went on night 
suite in the Waldorf, Gates 
promoters tranquilizing the 
(Continued on Page 


* 


ued from Page 222) 

‘slaying poker for stakes of 
silars. When all the options 
rether and balanced against 
amount of stock that could 
es saw that the Washburn- 
)0 was too heavy a load. It 


cd it to be on the verge of 
summation and called him 
His asso- 


i, rainbow chaser. 
plasily dazzled by visions of 
» fit, less cautious calculators 
ad with him. One of them 
‘as checked out of the Waldorf 
'e Century for Chicago. In- 
{wiring me notice of his com- 
elegram reading, “The jig is 
iday morning.” 

} . 
idog and Rabbit 


so extraordinary a combina- 
and rabbit for Wall Street to 
tenacity was endless if the 
¢ tenacity, in his judgment, 
e world’s quickest quitter if 
, dictated. Convinced that 
cild not safely carry the addi- 
(00 load, he withdrew in the 
t one such spectacular failure 
igh to wipe out the credit of 
-ecess. 
ot fold his hands. Instead he 
|, and brilliant flanking move, 
handed, and began the task 
aig all the wire plants except 
u/-Moen. Such a combination 
2 uge affair, would permit of 
qies of operation, eliminate 
«petition and duplicated sales 
Ht avoid the cry of monopoly. 
it and succeeded in putting 
own modest term for con- 
| the wire plants except 
yen in a new corporation, the 
"i and Wire Company, capital 
,000, later merged into the 
it Steel Corporation at $120,- 


= 


t| ficult people to win over were 
lis of Cleveland, proprietors of 
{ail Company, men of old- 
biiness ideals, personally inter- 
evemployes and proud of what 
flhisholm stood for in business. 
-jates standing over Stewart 
at him, jollying him, push- 
v 


ring him down, relaxing the 
h, applying it more vigorously 
itil Chisholm succumbed. He 
t¢ hard core and could not re- 
‘ier determination. It is my 
«Gates tactics were shrewdly 
_ that his plan of battle from 
ai o tire Chisholm’s nerves until 
tendered of exhaustion. Ac- 
tion has more of this sort of 
i e outsider may credit. 

xed very closely under legal 
h operations. In his wire com- 
‘constant shadow was Judge 
'y, now a world figure, then an 
! dis lawyer. Gary drew up 
i! le options but they were law- 
| opholeless. Gates had the 
ulty of recognizing merit in 
vut having it labeled and 
giuine for him. He saw in- 
¢ Gary was not only an able 
i! sound business man. The 
m Bank at Wheaton, Illinois, 
‘Yastitution. 

Jes who brought the merits of 
ountry lawyer-banker to the 
hhe elder J. Pierpont Morgan, 
ide Gary head of the United 
| Corporation, simultaneously 
é'S even a place on the board of 
fim which time Gates and Gary 
Hpally. 

1¢ another executive quality— 
yo delegate details. He had 
Ime nor the legal and special 
€) attend to the technical points 
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of charter, stock certificates, payments, real- 
estate titles, service contracts and a myriad 
of other practical details of such operations 
as he was carrying on. They were Gary’s 
jobs. 

The American Steel and Wire combina- 
tion brought up a difficulty in underwrit- 
ing. The options on the component plants 
ran for short periods and it was necessary to 
raise millions of dollars with which to take 
them up long before the new stock could be 
printed, listed on the exchange and sold to 
the public. And had it been possible to offer 
the stock in time to pick up the options, the 
public was not apt to invest on the strength 
of only Gates’ name and those of his rela- 
tively obscure associates. 

Gates went to Morgan, and I remember 
waiting in Wall Street one morning and see- 
ing my employer stride up the street as if 
he were treading on air, a lo-the-conquering- 
hero-comes atmosphere about him. 

““Owen,”’ he beamed, ‘‘ Morgan has agreed 
to underwrite us!’’ It was rarely that he 
confided a matter of such importance even 
to his confidential secretary, and I have no 
doubt that he told me then only because 
he hoped that I would be indiscreet enough 
to repeat the ‘‘secret’’ and thereby smooth 
his path. 

With the consolidation effected and the 
participants each possessed of large blocks 
of common stock, they wished to unload 
expeditiously and at the best price possible. 
Morgan was made manager of the pool that 
was to let the stock out gradually and skill- 
fully in order not to depress the market 
price. I saw the contract each man received 
in exchange for the bundle of stock left in 
Morgan’s hands. It was an impressive docu- 
ment of several pages and about every third 
paragraph repeated the proviso that the 
matter was to be left wholly to Morgan’s 
discretion. The entire contract, I saw after 
careful study, might have been condensed 
into the sentence, “I place all my stock in 
J. P. Morgan’s hands to deal with as he 
jolly well pleases, confiding wholly in his 
integrity and sense.”” That would have 
suited Gates, but the small fry felt better 
with a long and redundant document to 
look at and to flourish. 


Settled With a Penny 


Gates’ circle of business intimates did 
not expand proportionately with his wealth. 
He had barely climbed into the big-money 
class when his business name acquired a 
sort of taint. Hewas labeled a gambler, and 
the newspapers, in return for his innumer- 
able rebuffs to reporters, took care to keep 
that label before the public. Asa result no 
one sought his name for the name’s sake 
on a board of directors and Morgan gave 
him only an offstage part in United States 
Steel. 

Pat Sheedy, the unquestioned king of the 
professional gambling fraternity, once pro- 
nounced Gates the greatest gambler then 
living in all the world. None who knew 
Gates will dissent. The magnitude of his 
bets, his eternal willingness to bet, the 
triviality of the events upon which he would 
wager if pressed and the calm and insou- 
ciance of his losing mien all justified the 
award. He would, when in the mood, bet 
$500 and $1000 on a raindrop. I was with 
him at the Waldorf once when a complicated 
money dispute between his company and 
the Carnegie Steel Company came up for 
settlement. Gates was there with his treas- 
urer, Thompson. Schwab arrived, flanked 
by his chief accountant, Moreland, each 
subaltern loaded down with bulky sheafs of 
data. The disputed items were settled 
amicably one by one by discussion, some 
in Gates’ favor, others in Schwab’s. At last 
one only remained, involving, as: I remem- 
ber, $20,000. The pros and cons of debate 
seemed of equal weight and Gates at length 
offered to flip a penny for it. Schwab ac- 
cepted, the penny was flipped and Gates 
won. 

He was intensely annoyed in his later 
years by “Bet you a million!’’ which the 
newspapers had fastened upon him as his 
favored and characteristic exclamation. He 
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Of course ... youll 
like Ice Cream Now! 


try faced such an opportunity. Every 
dealer should urge his manufacturer 
to get the Eskimo Pie license (no 
special fees—all rights included in the 
purchase of wrappers at less than 
2/S5ths cent each, ready-printed ). 


No matter what you think of ice cream 
—no matter whether you’re young or 
old—no matter whether it’s winter or 
summer—wmiakethis test,and every taste- 
nerve in your body will be broadcast- 
ing the glad news that you have broken 
right into flavor-paradise ! 


Here’s the test: Take an Eskimo Pie ; 
roll back its gleaming, silvery foil wrap- 
per, just enough to reveal the smooth, 
crisp, sweet milk-chocolate end; then 
let your teeth pass clear through the 
rich, firm ice cream center! 


Get that flavor? Finer thanicecream. 
Finer than chocolate. Finer than any 
ice cream and chocolate you ever 
tasted in any blend except this pat- 
ented, copyrighted combination. No 
wonder the fame and flavor of this new 
taste-delicacy are winning new mil- 
lions to ice cream. 


Tremendous Rewards for 


Ice Cream Makers! 


That coupon below brings you facts 
too valuable to miss—facts about the 
money others are making from Eskimo 
Pie—facts about the money others are 
saving by use of the Anderson Eskimo 
Pie Machine, which does all opera- 
tions mechanically, or the Universal 
Eskimo Pie Maker, suitable for 
smaller plants. Clip the coupon to 
your letterhead and let itopenthe way 
to bigger profits for you. 


Eskimo Piet Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


Never before has the ice cream indus- 


MAIL THIS—ZJ/f you make Ice Cream 
ESKIMO PIE CORPORATION, Louisville, Ky. 


Gentlemen: Please send the valuable book, ‘The 
Eskimo Pie Handbook for Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers,” giving full information about the business 
possibilities, year-round profits, manufacturing 
methods, special “balloon day sales,’ and other 
facts which make the Eskimo Pie Franchise valu- 
able to manufacturers. 11-7-25 


Name. Min seaeaeeeaeennceceeeusnnneeaernaneeeneasebaseneees . 


Addres$ 0.0.0... 


City 
(FOR ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS ONLY) 


© 1925 Eskimo Pie Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 
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(eer satisfaction with Air-Way performance 
in your home under the operating conditions 
that apply in your individual case is provided by 
the Air-Way agreement with the authorized deal- 
ers through whom Air-Way radios are sold. The 
sale is not complete without your signature on the 
Air-Way Certificate of satisfaction. 

Air-Way cabinet work has lifted the radio re- 
ceiver right up out of the “instrument” class. It 
will beautify any room. And the performance of 
this new six tube Air-Way is such that we un- 
hesitatingly invite a parallel test under any condi- 
tions anywhere, at any time, with any radio re- 
ceiver at any price. Compare Air-Way. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Circuit (all models)—Six tubes. Tuned radio fre- 
quency, with four stages resistance-coupled audio am- 
plification. Only two tuning controls; straight-line 
condensers give uniform separation of wave lengths on 
“selector” dial. Wave-length range 185 to 550 meters. 
Supplied for either storage-battery or dry-cell tubes. 


Model 61 


Illustrated above. Cabi- 

net selected American 

walnut, 2934 in. long, 114 

in. high, 15 in. deep, pro- 

viding ample space for 

standarddry**B™ batteries. 
$98.50 


Model 62 


Cabinet same as Model 61 

except 14 in. high to ac- 

commodate built-in loud 

speaker of highest quality 

to match true tone of re- 

sistance-coupled amplifier. 
$137.50 


Model 63 


Console model of two-tone 
American walnut. “A” 
battery compartment has 
sliding shelf. Built-in 
loud speaker same as 
Model 62. 


$197.50 


AIR-WAY ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
To epo, Ox1o 
Export Department, 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Also Manufacturer Air-Way Home Cleaner 


| a newspaper fabrication. 


may have used the phrase once as a jest, 


| but he certainly never employed it habit- 


ually or seriously. More likely it was purely 
I heard a man, 
newly introduced, quote the remark to him 


| once in Texas, foolishly thinking to get a 
| laugh from the multimillionaire, but Gates 


turned his back and walked away without 


| a word. 


He was entirely open in his gambling 
and probably never understood why it hurt 
his standing as a business man, why the 
general public ultimately shied away from 


| any enterprise with which his name was 
_ identified. 
| blind to the tendencies of public opinion 


All his life he was strangely 


and the power of the press, and extremely 
contemptuous of both. It was in such facets 
of his character that he was immeasurably 
inferior to such men as J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Sr., or Frick; and more than anything 
else it accounts for the fact that he fizzled 
out after promising to become one of the 
few supremely great captains of American 
finance. Such blind spots eventually led us 
underlings to the conclusion that he was 
not a truly great figure, even though in 
many respects a business genius. 

One reason, however, why Gates had no 
sense of embarrassment about his gambling 
was that with him it was not a vice. It 
was not exactly an amusement, certainly 
not a greed for gain; rather the exercise of 
certain talents or methods upon which his 
success as a promoter, organizer and ad- 
ministrator were grounded. Gambling gave 
him an outlet quicker, more compact and 
more dramatic than the slow-moving and 
responsible operations of actual big-business 
finance. He was like a fencer who, in default 
of better sport, will lunge and parry with 
astraw. Herejoicedasastrong mantoruna 
race, though the stakes might be but dimes. 

I have played poker with him in company 
with his family doctor and others of little 


| means, and Gates enjoyed our trivial stakes 


and fought for them as eagerly and craftily 


| as he battled for millions in other arenas. 


When he wintered at his country home at 
Port Arthur, Texas, he used to have Frank 
Ireland and several other town worthies up 
to his house every evening to play bridge. 
Gates was a finished and scientific bridge 
player. Possibly a net of $5000 would have 
approximated the assets of any one of these 
townsmen. But Gates rejoiced vainglo- 
riously when he won. Grinning all over, he 
would say to Ireland, “‘ Well, Frank, you 
gave the party last night.’”’ He had Roose- 
velt’s unfeigned democracy and joy in 


| every instant of life, be it important or in- 


significant. 


Drifting With the Current 


Gates was continually browbeating and 
teasing his friends into bets large and small 
on more or less trivial matters. An on- 
looker would have thought it merely a dis- 
play of bad manners, but this was his own 
astute method of driving home a predic- 
tion and advertising his foresight. Gates 


| having prophesied this or that, he did not 


intend that the prophet should go unhon- 
ored when the prophecy should be fulfilled, 
as it usually was. Were he to say, ‘‘Mark 
my word, Oklahoma Steel will break twenty 
by St. Patrick’s Day,” it might or might 
not be recalled on March seventeenth that 
Gates had been the only man to foresee it. 
More probably everyone would have inti- 
mated that he knew it all the time. But if 
Gates said, “‘I’ll bet you ten thousand Okla- 
homa Steel breaks twenty,” the loser and 
his circle never forgot who had guessed 
right. 

Gates was daring where most men were 
cautious, cautious where most men were 
daring. It was this that made him not 
merely rich but phenomenally rich. It was 
a reversal of human instinct. 

Bad luck begets recklessness with most 
of us. At the card table the rash better is 
the loser, threshing frantically like a drown- 
ing man. In business the man who is 
staring at bankruptcy is apt to lose his 
head. He tends to pass the thin line that 
divides an honorable prudence and reckless 


Nover 


chance taking. On the othe 
luck is with the same aye 
cashes in too soon. He han 
ously when a bull market ap 
the make, but when the tick, 
story of falling prices he clin 
mitments with a grim coura; 
better game. 

Gates did just the opposii 
current ran strongly against | 
with it and husbanded his | 
never shook his fist in the - 
Fortune and abused her. Ip 
poker he outpikered the pil 
was not running. If he mus 
grudgingly and as little as 
played his cards, as poker pla 
to his belt. On the stock 
would right-about-face and g¢ 
precipitately if he had guess 

But when the long frost of i 
in the morning’s sunshine, ¢ 
that something in the air tha 
fatalist that spring has come, 
and at them, pressing eve 
home furiously. In games h 
the limit to be lifted sky-high 
superstitious, but there was s¢ 
tic in his view of chance. 


Four Times Out of 


I suppose he merely recogn 
every man events sometimes 
him, sometimes to oppose | 
such periods usually come in 
curves. 

I have seen him play poker 
extraordinary ill luck, hold 
hands, then draw a full hous 
opposed him. He would bid 
hoard his chips. Toward # 
session his luck would turn. 
jade’s face. At once he how 
jack pots, a higher limit, andj 
half insulted his opponents 
raising and calling. In one 
attack he would win back moi 
dribbled away in hours of le 
winner for the evening. 

A passion for calculating cl 
herent in the man. Promoti 
in futures. The promoter 1 
and approximate costs, mar! 
tion and innumerable other el 
data will be available to gi 
never enough for certainty, 
men spoke in terms of “‘enoug 
likely,’ ‘quite probable,” 
very well off,’ ‘undervalue, 
ous,” for lack of better 1 
weights, Gates had the art 
numerical values to impressi( 

Habitually he used figures: 
of relativity. He would say, ' 
we will not find him home,” 
one chance in forty to get 
back,” “His story is about 
true.’”’ In instances such a: 
quaint exactness would bring 
face of his listener, but in his 
cise figure meant something. / 
have said, ‘‘His story is or 
true; yes, less than that,” 
have been, after all, somethii 
22 per cent. I heard him t 
once, “If I guess right on the 
four times out of seven I an 
remark widely quoted. 

A good general and a goo 
imagine, have much in comm« 
of Wellington once was dr 
friend in a gig through a regic 
until then unvisited by him. 
Waterloo repeatedly guessed ( 
they would find on the far sid 
basing his judgment upon a 
consequential signs along the 
of smoke, a distant spire, som 
ger seen a mile back. The fm 
zled and astonished. 

“T have spent most of my! 
explained, “trying to guess W! 
other side of the hill.” 

The only generalization, 4 
maxim Gates ever spoke in my 
‘“Never lose your nerve.” 

(Continued on Page 


& 


tinued from Page 226) 

yet read in the light of what I 
1 do when faced with apparent 
idds terribly against him, it 
1 in letters of fire. Had he had 
» phrase making, he probably 
expressed it: “‘A man never is 
he tells himself so.” 

-he became head of the Illinois 
vany and was just emerging 
ity, he took a foolish flyer in 
re Chicago Board of Trade, 
ag and lost virtually every dol- 
Although I was his secretary at 
new nothing of this, and I can- 
at he ever betrayed by word or 
act that he was down for the 
. Gates told me the story years 
ame home one night, she said, 
at house at Michigan Avenue 
‘-Ninth Street, lay down on a 
sold her, ‘‘Dell, I guess they 
at last,”’ giving her the details. 
s had a fine courage of her own, 
ed him. 

not whipped,” she exhorted. 
t and reputation are intact. I 
Jone who knows you are cleaned 
1 one else, strain your credit and 
xe enough money to keep you 
ijhe tide turns.” 

iothing so inspiring to the sex 
umed to have a monopoly of 
n exhibition of supreme pluck 
ered and supposedly timorous 
~ man than Gates would have 
ebysuch awife. He never again 


n) $50,000,000 of destitution. 
uwould consider that a reason- 
s argin. 
ates sent me abroad as foreign 
or the American Steel and Wire 
| was in London that year while 
yr was spending the summer in 
de rented a house at Ascot 
haear the races, and I frequently 
nior a day. The great race at 
; Gold Cup, and this season it 
tbe anyone’s race. There were 
u2ven favorites and a number of 
h’ regarded contenders. 
“ not long before had come to 
‘+h his unorthodox seat far up 
oj.t’s neck, removing the weight 
a and had eclipsed Archer’s 
ej, and demoralized the British 
hi;ime being. In the wake of his 
th other American jockeys. 
63 for a couple of them, heaped 
| »spitality upon them, flattered 
sie the elder of them, a pretty 
pght youngster and keen judge 
‘on asofa and shot this at him, 
ngtowinthecup?” It was an 
like question. 


| 
“ib aM of Davy Crockett 
<squirmed, blushed and stam- 
4, we are not supposed to give 
~ would be fined for talking— 
it hard tosay; but’’—Gates was 
-4 ut,” the boy added, “I think 


all. The jockey escaped from 
2) soon as he could. But it was 
Gates. As a betting man, he 
heart that the tip was nearly 
4éIng an ever-possible accident. 
lr are men constituted that the 
¢ er would not have backed such 
0 any heavier than he would a 
i} or the whisper of an obscure 
y But Gates’ philosophy was to 
) thing desperately hard either 
rin gambling. 

m. Gates strolled into our 
“race. One of the ladies asked 
r he had favored. When he 
l¢rinner she asked how much he 


10,” he answered carelessly. I 
ibt that he told the truth or 
his winnings. 

think, could have improved 
Crockett’s adage and made it: 
ow’re right, then go ahead— 
rance,”’ 
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Gates cut a poor figure in politics. He 
understood nothing whatever of its ideal 
conception, and he was an awkward novice 
on its practical side. To him it was either 
an obstacle or an instrumentality in the 
chase for money, as the case might be. 
Politicians sought him out because he had a 
“‘parrel,’”’ but he was in no sense an easy 
mark. When he handed out money he had 
immediate or ultimate objects in view, but 
as for politics abstractly he would say 
“That’s for the politicians,’’ meaning that 
it was no more concern of a practical man 
than Egyptology, philately or dressmaking. 

Gates once got up a subscription to buy 
an Illinois congressman a fine carriage and 
team of standard-bred horses. Later Gates 
decided to make a similar gift to Governor 
John R. Tanner, who had appointed Gates 
a colonel on his staff, a title which Gates 
rather enjoyed. The Tanners and the 
Gateses were much together, the two wives 
being ‘‘ Cora” and “‘ Dell” to each other. It 
occurred to Gates that P. D. Armour might 
be willing to contribute to the Tanner gift 
and he sent me to the packing king. 


The Barrel at Springfield 


Why should Tanner have a team and 
carriage given him? Armour demanded. I 
suggested that he possibly was envious of 
the previous gift to the congressman. P. D., 
who had not heard of the earlier beneficence, 
snorted. 

““A team and carriage for Blank? Why, 


Blank had nothing, owned nothing, never 


kept a cent!” 
He subscribed, I think, $1000. 


In the McKinley campaign, when Mark | 


Hanna, in the expression of the time, was 


“frying the fat out of the corporations,” | 
Gates sent me to Hanna, who had tempo- | 


rary quarters in the Auditorium Hotel, 


Chicago, with a check for $50,000. I turned | 
it over to Hanna in person and innocently | 
asked if he cared to give me a receipt. The | 


look he gave me! 


Thomas Brackett Reed, Speaker of the 


House, had been a candidate for the nomi- 
nation which went to McKinley, and with 


his usual lack of political prescience, Gates | 
had picked Reed as a winner, had him as a | 


house guest and showered attentions upon 
him. The $50,000 check was, I suppose, 


by way of amend to Hanna for the Reed | 


apostasy. 

Gates had nothing but contempt for the 
antitrust laws until one day it became con- 
venient, as head of Illinois Steel, to repudi- 


ate certain contracts for the purchase of | 


iron ore, made when the price was up. 
Gates ordered his lawyers to attack the 
contracts on the ground that the ore pool 
made between competing mining companies 
had been responsible for an artificially high 
price. All of which was true, but this sud- 
den reverence for the law was amusing. 

Gates knew nothing of and cared noth- 
ing for art, but because it seemed to be the 
thing to do, he bought some twenty costly 
paintings in his later years—Corots and 
that grade, as he might have expressed it— 
and hung them in his Michigan Avenue 
home. Literature he was utterly innocent 
of. In my years in his employ he read one 
book, David Harum, and it was the only 
book he ever spoke of. ‘‘The finest ever 
written,’’ was his verdict, as a one-book 
man. The shrewd Yankee horse trader of 
Westcott’s was a kindred spirit he could 
understand. Devoid of intellectual curi- 
osity, science was a closed volume to him. 
It might have paid him, as it will pay any 
man, to know and respect one ology—phys- 
iology. But his indifference, like that of 
most of us, was complete. When he was a 
very sick man in his later years his physi- 
cian put him on a diet and limited him to 
three cigars a day. Gates thereupon had a 
supply of Havanas, each the size of a small 
baseball bat, made to his order. It was an 
all-day task to smoke three of these mon- 
sters, but, Gates chuckled over his cunning 
in obeying the letter of the doctor’s orders 
without denial to himself. 

When he became president of the Illinois 
Steel Company, its general legal counsel 
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These club-like luxuries bring joy to 
masculine and feminine hearts alike. 
“Discomforts of a long journey’”’ do 
not exist on the Sunset Limited. 
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of Quality 


New Low Level of Prices on 
Radio and Car Batteries 


National has established a new standard 
of quality and carefree service in Radio 
Batteries. You can now have A and B 
batteries in special, one piece, rubber con- 
tainers—neat, compact, break proof and 
leak proof—batteries that need water only 4 
times a year, and are guaranteed for 18 
months’ service! Who would buy an ordinary 
battery when National gives such unmatched 
economy? 


No Mystery—No Patented Features 
Drastic Price Reductions 


There is no magic or mystery about the 
construction of National Batteries for car or 
radio. They have no patented features. 


They are constructed as finely as bat- 
teries can be made, without useless frills or 
fancies. The result of this quality has been 
increasing volume demand that, through 
manufacture and distribution from four fac- 
tories and seven branches, has continually 
brought prices down. Now the New Na- 
tional, with its astounding standard of care- 
free service, again so increases demand that 
right in the face of advancing lead prices we 
are able to offer the most startling price 
reduction in battery history on full 
performance, high standard National 
Batteries. 


Guaranteed 18 Months 
(In Ford Cars, 12 Months) 


If at any time within the life of the guar- 
antee should your National radio or car 
battery fail, any National Battery Dealer 
will put it in proper condition without cost 
to you. 

Compare the guarantee, compare the 
carefree performance (needs water only 
4 times a year), compare the quality of 
National Batteries with any battery any- 
where, at any price—and you will know that 
National Batteries for Radio or Car save 
you most in service—in price. 


National Lead Battery Co. 
General Offices, St. Paul, Minn. 
Factories, ST. PAUL, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
LOS ANGELES 
Branches, New York City, Dallas, Oakland, Atlanta, 
Portland (Ore.), Baltimore 
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24-Volt 
B Batteries 


$590 
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U.S.A. 
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selling National Batteries. You'll like the quality of the battery, 
and the man-to-man methods that bring you customers and 


friends. 


Remember National Batteries offer the user something 


no other battery offers—3 months’ service at a time without atten- 


tion. 
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was E. Parmalee Prentice. Prentice was a 
type that the nineties called dudes. Occa- 
sionally a conference was necessary at Gates’ 
home in the evening, when Prentice would 
appear in full evening regalia. Although 
Gates was a fastidious dresser himself, Pren- 
tice’s general sassiety air perceptibly got on 
hisnerves. One day at the office he asked for 
Prentice and found that his general counsel 
had gone East without bothering to notify 
President Gates. Although the young man 
apparently was unobjectionable in any 
other respect, Gates dictated a three-line 
note discharging him. Prentice subse- 
quently married Alta, daughter of John D. 
Rockefeller. 

Gates once was president of a petty rail- 
road operating one passenger train a day, 
possibly an accommodation coach attached 
to the daily local freight. He had annual 
passes prepared in the finest example of the 
engraver’s art and sent one to the president 
of every railroad in the country, including 
the great trunk lines, with his compliments 
and a suggestion that, “‘if consistent,”’ they 
“reciprocate.” The exchange. of annual 
passes then was legal and customary. By 
this means he gathered a bulky sheaf of 
annual passes and took great gusto, when 
traveling, in pulling the whole bundle forth 
carelessly and picking out the pass for the 
particular road on which he happened to 
be riding. 


A Man of the World 


It is difficult for an American of a back- 
ground of family, culture and traditions to 
appraise such a phenomenon as Gates. He 
was no barbarian, nor was he a rough dia- 
mond. He was neither uneducated nor un- 
couth, speaking and writing decent English 
and spelling and reading with normal facil- 
ity. He was not a character in the sense of 
being nonconformist or a man of striking 
peculiarities. He had a flair for dress, par- 
ticularly evening garb, tubbed twice a 
day, was always fastidiously shaved and 
groomed. He was manly, wholesome, at 
ease with luxuries, a patron of sports, liked 
golf, played bridge inordinately well and 
was one of the finest amateur rifle shots 
in the country—a man of the world. It 
would have been hard to put him down in 
one’s own mind, utterly impossible to do so 
in personal contact. Of course, as Robert 
Louis Stevenson defined a gentleman, 
Gates would have been indexed with Napo- 
leon and Byron rather than with Grant. 

“Paint me, wart and all,” Cromwell 
ordered, but the painters of Cromwells 
sometimes overdo the wart. Once I read an 
account of Herbert Spencer written by two 
maiden women with whom he lodged in 
London. They told with much gusto and at 
great length of how the great philosopher 
spent days in the selection of a rug for his 
room, examining and rejecting very many. 
He was insistent on a particular shade he 
called impure purple. The rest of the mem- 
oir was on a parity with this. There was no 
evidence that the two had any conception 
of the majestic intellect they had housed. 
If so, they had left to other hands the ad- 
measurement of the whole man. If the 
latter, they were excusable. The reader of 
such gossip is presumed to approach it with 
prior appreciation of the subject’s true 
dimensions. 

I emphasize the mannerisms and limita- 
tions of the man both because I am at- 
tempting a balanced portrait and because 
they were tied up with his greater qualities. 
How is it that such a man can make him- 
self so phenomenally rich where most of us, 
many of greater seeming advantages, are 
hard put to maintain mere gentility? 

“What are the secrets of success?”’ we 
demand. We have a pathetic belief in 
magic aphorisms and alchemistic formulas 
for wealth and happiness. 

Many of these secrets are not secrets, but 
obvious traits which really are symptom- 
atic, as a doctor would say; but because 
they lie upon the surface, visible to every 
eye, they pass for eccentricities to be smiled 
at and dismissed. Many a story was told in 
Gates’ lifetime of his severity with men late 


Novembe 


to appointments. His ire on such 
seemed to its victims the sense] 
tion of a man of no sense of propo 
who exaggerated trifles. It reg 
manifestation of his extraordin; 
ence for time and for the inviola 
man’s word in small matters as 
Surely it is no light revelation of 
ful man’s methods that he appr 
utes and hours at their true valu 
he makes his word his bond an 
others to do so. 

When John D. Rockefeller was 
to give the secret of success, he j 
to have said, “‘No actual seeret 
no new knowledge is required. 
would .merely do the things t 
they ought to do, they would su 

A sermon or a book of practice: 
phy could be made of-this remz 
went largely unheeded, as obvi 
do. The curious inquirers turned 
appointed. What they really des 
magic hocus-pocus bringing weal 
work, without economy, without 
Rockefeller, Gates and all the res 
of toil, anxiety, frustration and 
into their successes. Such an ir 
barring great misfortune, alway 
duce wealth. - 

Add to it unusual opportunitie 
the acquisitive instinct and gre: 
endurance, and you have great 
Gates or a Rockefeller. 

While this is true it is not 
truth. The whole truth of anyt 
be a paradox, one half of the testi 
tradicting the other half. Thesib; 
“Be bold, be bold, be very bo! 
too bold,” is a fair example. 

The virtuoso in money makin 
other master, has ultimate tricks 
that he knows transcend the h 
tues he preaches. Paderewski 
that Leschetitzki could teach 
went far beyond his mentor. Th 
agility in his fingers and a nati 
tion of music peculiarly his own 

Mr. Gates continually perfo 
that were not to be explained by 
of his own or of the sages. Ind 
not work by rules at all, choosi 
one time, boldness another; fe 
like a blind man or plunged; bi 
was lavish; flattered or threaten 
ing to circumstances, but never 
Whatever his policy, it was the1 
observation, deduction and sat 
praisal of the strengths and we 
his opponents. 

Having studied him for year 
say that he owed his success | 
place to the accident of being 
father and mother having all 1 
American virtues, who bequeat 
a magnificent physique and 1 
sensibly in a normal small 
western environment; to a | 
that, furthermore, gave him th 
splendid woman as wife. With ¢ 
right at hand in the shape of a 
invented in his youth in his 
neighborhood, the stage was set 


A Good Buyer and a Go 


Inherent qualities did the res 
was the acquisitive instinct, — 
and greed for money that marks 
who becomes rich by his own eff 
out it no man will rise to great 
more than Fabre would have | 
tomologist without a passion 
upon insect life, or Newcomb | 
mer without a boundless curi 
the heavens, or Steinmetz a 
electrical engineer without a flai 
matics and physics. Gates’ m 
was on money and the means 
it. Sitting before an open fire In 
ful home, watching the lambent 
flames with the pensiveness of a 
ing beauty in the embers, G 
emerge abruptly from his brov 
ask his son, ‘‘ Charley, is that 
or a3 per'cent grade north of the 
bridge?” or something equally 

(Continued on Page 2 
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inued from Page 230) 
e challenged Doctor Johnson’s 
a man who has earned the 
nius”’ in some particular pur- 
ive climbed just as high in an- 
related field had circumstances 
terest that way; but I, with 
example, credit it. I cannot 
ohn W. Gates lost in the crowd 
of endeavor, and I can easily 
for example, as a great gen- 
r, labor leader. But his love 
pt his vigorous and healthy 
enormous energy concentrated 
its strategies. 
‘at rare combination, a good 
rood seller. He loved to dicker, 
love to fish. Bargaining was 
+ game and he a master player. 
ts technic. One wonders that 
of textbooks on business, few, 
ose on the overstressed topic 
hip, give any thought to the 
tiation. I recall a case wherein 
ed for three hours with a man 
is. The asking price was 
ished in half almost instantly 
1 aseemingly natural laugh of 
oward the end of the three 
cier fellow was holding out for 
ates was intimating that he 
;much as $5000. The man’s 
‘as hanging over the edge of 
which he sat and Gates was 
tiut of the corner of an eye. At 
o of $5000 the hand relaxed 
| the middle fingers scissored 
1 a fleeting nervous reaction 
d stiffened again. Relief— 
0, hold out a little longer. 
i. message the telltale hand 
10 Gates, and the deal was 
later at $5000. When he was 
,/hough he smiled, frowned, 
ened disbelief and astonish- 
nd or murmured, gave ground 
his eyes held steady and un- 
ton his opponent as a cat 
asehole, the keen mind behind 
0 part in the gusts of emotion 
whe his face like the changing 
rama. Such contests of wits 
i Tidiculously one-sided. No 
¢ss man could understand, let 
e “ith, a nature such as this, 
ig; and even reverie were marked 
‘our sign. 
interesting Legend 


tive known at first-hand why 
rein his prime from New York 
smart operations to Port 
x}, a town of 5000 or 10,000 on 
f [exico, far removed from his 
letory is that he was banished 
mlew York by J. Pierpont Mor- 
as and his friends secretly had 
at, 1 of the Louisville and Nash- 
rd needed by Morgan in some 
resold to Morgan at a high 
iat of how they had belled 
‘h much is history. The legend 
\n professed to take the coup 
ile on himself, indicated great 
| Gates and induced him to 
Mise sums on demand notes 
‘\llateral. The market value 
‘a\ral took a sudden drop as a 
et manipulations set under 
use of Morgan and the notes 
- [ad Morgan enforced the let- 
its, Gates would have been 
| Tuns the legend, with the 
it Gates went down on his 
to Morgan and that the lat- 
ne terms on the stipulation 
it New York and his stock- 
les forever. 
tes, if alive, would say that 
bout 22 per cent true.” Cer- 
T, Some extraordinary situa- 
hd his taking the veil, and I 
lt various things I saw and 
t legend is an approximation 
i.| do know that the elder Mor- 
€)e man in the world of whom 
d| awe. 
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Port Arthur was a place of pleasant win- 
ters, its duck shooting was of the best, and 
having become familiar to Gates as the 
Gulf terminus of Arthur Stilwell’s Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh and Gulf Railroad, which 
later became the Kansas City Southern, he 
became an incongruous citizen of this little 
Texas town. I suppose he reasoned that, 
having been excommunicated from the one 
place that counted in his world, it made 
little difference whether his new scene of 
operations should be a community of 10,- 
000 or 1,000,000. The difference was purely 
relative. 


The Spindletop Field 


Not many miles from Port Arthur was 
the Spindletop field, where the first great 
gushers of our oil history had spouted mil- 
lions in sudden wealth a few years earlier. 
The oil industry was securely in the hands 
of the Rockefellers, and competing with the 
Standard was regarded generally as a short 
cut to financial suicide. But Gates’ keen 
insight perceived that the oil industry had 
reached a magnitude where an independent 
might successfully challenge the domina- 
tion of the Standard, and his courage risked 
a large part of his depleted fortune in this, 
to him, totally strange field. He virtually 
organized the Texas Company, one of the 
first and greatest of the independent oil 
companies. It stepped into large earnings 
at once, brought him back more millions 
than he had lost and continues to be a 
notably sound and profitable property. 
He had the wisdom to select a man of 
great ability in the petroleum field as its 
head and to keep his own hands off the 
management. 

In 1906 I returned from five years in 
Europe, made some patent investigations 
for the wire company, then, at my own re- 
quest, went on the road selling wire goods. 
One evening in the Galt House in Louis- 
ville I read a story in a local paper of a man 
arrested for stealing a loaf of bread to ap- 
pease his hunger. The prisoner had given 
his name as John W. Gates. I sent the 
clipping to Gates at Port Arthur, and it 
served to recall me to his mind at a time 
when he and his cronies were seeking a 
man to manage the Port Arthur Board 
of Trade, which they were rehabilitat- 
ing. A letter from him asking me to take 
the job caught me at Kansas City and I 
accepted, remaining at Port Arthur until 
Gates’ death in 1911 put an abrupt end to 
the municipal dreams he had inspired. 

This spectacle of a whale among minnows 
was hugely diverting. And as always hap- 
pens with a great man’s neighbors, the min- 
nows had no thought of being overawed. 
They took him much more casually than 
did New York, Chicago, London or Paris. 
And here he spun his perennial schemes, re- 
duced to a small-town scale. He might 
easily have built the new hotel or the rice 
mill with one stroke of his check book. No! 
That would have taken away all the fun. 
Gates put at least as much effort into the 
financing of the hotel as he did into the 
Texas Company, probably more. The more 
substantial townspeople must be made to 
buy stock and the abler to act as helpers, 
for so opportunity arose to fence with men, 
outsmart them, batter down resistance, 
pull strings and bargain. He enjoyed it 
just as he enjoyed playing bridge or poker 
for stakes of ten dollars an evening with the 
local gentry. One liked him for the hearty 
way in which he threw himself into these 
Lilliputian promotions. And, in his private 
office at the back of the tiny First National 
Bank, he would turn from talk of the rice 
mill and the hotel to his immense holdings 
in oil, railroads and Northern private prop- 
erties as easily as an elephant picks up a 
peanut one moment and a teak log the next, 
and with no change of style or pace. 

A project was launched to build a pleas- 
ure pier on the lake. It would cost $150,- 
000, a huge sum for such a town to raise for 
such an object fifteen years ago. A mass 
meeting was called. We had a list of all the 
men in town whose means would permit of 
a subscription of $100 or more, and most of 
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Blue=jay is the delightful 
way toendacorn. A tiny 
cushion, cool as velvet, 
fits over the corn—re- 
lieving the pressure. The 
pain ends at once. Soon 
the corn goes. Blue=jay 
leaves nothing to guess- 
work. You do not have 
to decide how much or 
how little to put on. 
Each soft downy plaster 
is a complete standard- 
ized treatment with just 
the right amount of the 
magic medication to end 
the corn. 


A Corn will mar a pretty face 


tation makes its mark in frown lines 
which do not always come out. 
. . . Then there’s the undaintiness 
of it. . . . For the sake of personal 
charm and comfort—let Blue=jay 
end that corn. 
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PRE QUICKTAND GENTLEVWAY Toe eNp A CORN 


That corn is reflected in your face. 
Pain is disfiguring. If you keep that 
corn it will hasten crow’s-feet. 
. . . Tocarry acorn for days is to 
show those days, unfavorably, in 
your looks. The constant dull irri- 
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HE new Shawknit mix- 

tures of silk and wool 
include designs harmonizing 
with this fall’s predominating 
brown. Along with style 
correctness you are again 
assured of enduring wear and 
perfect fit. Practice true hosiery 
economy —in the store where 
Shawknit is sold. 


Shaw Stocking Company 
Lowell, Mass. 


these citizens were in the audience. Gates 
was chairman and called off each man’s 
name with the amount he was expected to 
take. They wriggled and squirmed, abashed 
by the publicity and Gates’ vibrant person- 
ality. Mostly he landed them. Some re- 
sisted, but Gates wheedled, joked, flattered 
and shamed, and the fish already in the net, 
desiring companions in misery, added their 
voices until the mass pressure was all but 
irresistible. 

Those who did not attend the meeting 
Gates went after in person. 

I saw him catch a local druggist in the 
bank, back him into a corner and hammer 
away at him for an hour and a half. The 
druggist might have been J. P. Morgan, and 
Gates arguing for his financial life. The 
druggist was fat and he sweat profusely. 
There was the look of a trapped animal in 
his eyes. The sum involved was $750 and 
the master of $100,000,000 played every 
card in his deck for it. He got his arms 
around the druggist, patted him on the 
back, cajoled boyishly. “Aw, come on, 
Ed, now come on, say yes.” Not $750 but 
Gates’ mastery of men was at stake. The 


pleasure pier would be nothing in his pock- 
ets anyway. But somehow Ed stood firm. 
His native stubbornness held out against 
Gates’ last assault. It was one of his very 
few failures. 


A Futile Fortune 


The pleasure pier and the hotel both were 
built and both were financial failures. 
Gates’ untimely death took all the mo- 
mentum for a time out of Port Arthur’s 
boom. 

But now the town, by its own efforts, is 
developing finely. 

There was a pathetic futility about the 
Gates fortune. Their one child, Charles 
Gilbert Gates, was a bitter disappointment. 
His father cut him off with a shilling—that 
is, he bequeathed him $1,000,000 cash and 
an income of $100,000 a year. I read the 
will after probate, and it was apparent that 
Gates had felt he was dealing very sternly 
with the young man. 

Charles dropped dead in a railroad sta- 
tion in the West in his thirties, only two or 
three years after his father’s death. A 
favorite nephew of Mrs. Gates, Henry 
Baker, of St. Charles, who would have been 
her heir, died of tuberculosis. 

When Mrs. Gates died on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1918, there remained no close rela- 
tive as heir and the fortune was divided 
between Mrs. Gates’ brother, E. J. Baker, 
and her niece and namesake, Dellora An- 
gell, then a girl of sixteen. At Mr. Baker’s 
death the other half of the fortune will go 
to the niece. 

The Gates millions are back in St. Charles, 
where they began. In 1923 Miss Angell 
chose her school-day sweetheart, Lester 
Norris, cartoonist and son of the local furni- 
ture dealer and undertaker, over other 
suitors. 

They were married in California and re- 
turned to St. Charles to live in a simple 
five-room home on Main Street. Her hus- 
band since has bought the St. Charles 
Chronicle and become publisher and car- 
toonist. Two children have been born to 
them. The first child won the perfect-baby 
contest at the Central States Fair a year 
ago. Perhaps in Mrs. Lester Norris’ ca- 
pable hands the Gates millions have come 
into a rebirth in the homely pioneer Amer- 
ican virtues. 

Anyone long in intimate contact with a 
superdoer, as I was with Mr. Gates, must 
be struck by the fact that such a character 
is one man at close quarters and quite an- 
other in perspective. This truth, it seems 
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to me, is borne out by every 
particularly by the best biogre 
time. Without Boswell, we st 
known Samuel Johnson as th 
lexicographer of English, the p 
Oliver Goldsmith, the familiar 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and t} 
an immortal letter to Lord Chest 
would today be a respectable 
historical name. But there y 
Johnson, who hoarded dried or 
counted lamp-posts as he pags 
went back sometimes to check 
This same other Doctor Johnson 
who carried a miserable, a 
pauper to his home on his ba 
tiently endured her whinings an 
supporting her and other de 
noble charity. Yet he was bigot 
and bullying to his friends 
chitchat. ye! 
Gates left a record of achieve 
his own best spokesman. The 
dustry of his creation was th 
Steel and Wire Company, st 
under that name as a subsid 
United States Steel Corporati 
from humble beginnings and i 
lently managed in all its stages 
Its contributions to the settle 
West and to the young electri 
were two services to civilizatior 
was broad and progressive, pr 
ployment for thousands, retu: 
dividends to stockholders an 
product at fair prices. ' 
Besides the Texas Compa 
much to do with the later pros 
Republic Iron and Steel Comps 
he invested heavily and whos 
dictated by him for a consid 
Though he dabbled from tim 
many small enterprises which 
ways turn out well, these were’ 
of playthings. The only large 
which his friends followed hin 
failed to be an immediate m 
was the Kansas City Southe 
railroad eventually turned the 


A Doer and Buil 


’ Any one of at least seven 
Gates’ principal achievemen 
say, would have counted asa‘ 
unusual career for an ordinai 
who were very close to him wl 
the height of his life work { 
temper, his vehemence and @: 
failed at the time to allow for 
he had to plow through and rid 
shod in order to get so much dt 
always was to make timid m 
seemed to them to be risks, I 
vision saw were not hazardo 
slow and procrastinating @ 
quickly as he did; to cireumy 
often unscrupulous opponel 
traps for him in the market } 
struct, organize, bring order 
to push, cajole, persuade, dri 
sorts and temperaments in 
action. No wonder he was 
merciless with his immediate! 
ments. He was a doer, a built 
of timidity and sloth. a 

Secretaries and assistants 
are, I have thought, like thete 
houses. Afar off, the beacon 
coming ships as a guiding 
enough, but not dazzling. 
beacon is a blessing. But 

daily to the terrific rays of t 
are all but blinded. The gre 
loved by its tenders. Nearb 
tense for human companion: 
not, it would not be powerful 
visible many miles out to se 

y 


You’re an awful sweet kid, 
3/,apleasure to know you. Any- 
er do for you, let me ——”’ 

hiks!. Thanks ever so,” said 


ily holding the paper he had 


he show’s a success.’ 

‘i into the immense darkness 
4 thicker all about her with peo- 
nx hundred yards away, and the 
jiats of the dining hall alluring. 
amped on the sand a hundred 
mosquito fairly yelled around 
is was the end of Pruger. Oh, 
y How decent he had been! How 
went! She thought in words, 
‘Not agentleman. No. But 
der than other people, and so 
‘t things. She began to cry 
jer tears were curiously shaken 
ylers. She seemed to cry in all 


) 
<) 


n' a male said softly, close to 


te goodness,’ Lakme told him, 
e1e alone!” 

ie man said amiably, the chin 
| mouth of his bronze face ap- 
e pulse of his cigarette’s end, 
gf’ turtles.” 

uw pardon?” 

fie night for turtles,” the dark 
ured. ‘‘C’mon in the g’rage, 


iy shall not go into the garage,” 
, crumpling the paper against 
.'How dare you? I don’t even 
iH 
«. Myname’sC.Smith. Jimmy 
i’duced us. Yeh,” C. Smith 
¢urely murmur, “ ¢e’mon, Jane.” 

a2 doesn’t happen to be Jane. 


s/orse,’’ he assured her; ‘“‘Casi- 
!You’re a baby an’ they do it 
ne Mamma was a Polack. 
br: fella. When I’m twenty-one 


eaper in her frock’s upper tight- 
. think that’s rather vile! Mr. 
ri introduce you to me, didn’t 
8m so remarkably and look as 
olwere made of brown rubber. 
ik happen to know where 
‘Helmuth is, do you?” 


“ey 


j 
id awful,” Lakme assented, 


lid Casimir Smith, “‘’s room. 
tin up his nose, girl. You banged 
—rashe. Y’gotta marry Jim,” 
nifably. “’S nice fella. Know’m 
he ad built’s folks’ new fact’ry. 
| Weighs hundred eighty. 
tiair. No good wrestlin’. Nice 
vimin’ pool. G’rage. Two cars. 
es dead. Yeh, an’ his 
5 ad. 
at 

tou rather impertinent, Mr. 


’S nice fam’ly. Y’gonna 


§d the dark boy, blowing smoke 
\ose dimly. ‘‘Gonna take the 
véy’. Sits up all night an’ tells 
| wiul slush. ’S funny. Love.” 
‘a It’s f rightfully serious!”’ 


gonna be serious if you don’t 
Mr. Smith observed. ‘“He’ll 
vered. Her gauzes were soaked 
tjanted dry spots on her back. 
‘k youth behind his cigarette 

1@ with his wrapping of heavy 


€\essed as a South Sea Islander, 


nna take Jimmy?” 

n't,” said Lakme drearily, and 
t—it’ S$ a private matter. I 
Wit with you. 1 


a? 


ther hand. ‘‘You’re very kind. 
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VE *S BITTER M MYSTERY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


- “She was not,” cried Lakme. ‘How ever 
can you say such a thing?) She was never 
in vaudeville! She was a Lacy from Dev- 
onsh x 

“T,” Casimir Smith said, ‘“useda be in 
vaudeville. Yeh! Two—three hundred— 
four hundred a week. The Divin’ Kid. Ate 
apples und’ water. Glass tank. Fancy 
swimmin’. County fairs, beaches, summer. 
Yeh, only pop managed me. Yeh. Blew all 
m’coin on dames an’ hooch. Useda hafta 
mend m’own socks. Yeh! ’N’ m’broth’ 
lost’s leg. France. Sergeant. Infantry. 
”N’ m’old man never gave him nothin’. Yeh! 
Lousy ape. Blood’s thicker’n soup. Gotta 
stick to y’old woman?” The murmurous 
question slid upward into a jeer. Lakme 
cringed.. After a wet moment Mr. Smith 
said, ‘‘Fat head!” and spat aside his cig- 
arette. It did not hiss, dying in the wet 
grass. She was left in darkness with this 
stranger who'd been in vaudeville. He was 
horribly vulgar; he should be rebuked; he 
called her mother names. But a hot con- 
fusion was in Lakme’s head, and she suf- 
fered from an image of a vast stage with a 
girl in blue singing desperately because a 
sorcerer forced her to sing, dying slenderly 
in a man’s arms. 

“T’m trying so hard to think of the name 
of an opera. Father used to bring me in to 
matinées at Covent Garden. He died when 
I was nine. There’s this opera. A girl has 
to sing, in the last act—and dies of it.’’ 

“Yeh. Tales’v Hoffman,” Casimir Smith 
said. He miraculously lighted a match 
and appeared in the flare, the brown 
polish of his shoulders interrupted by the 
straps of a red bath shirt that underlay his 
silken drapery. His black hair was matting 
down to a ragged point over great black 
eyes set above high bones in the flat bronze 
of his face. He fired a new cigarette and let 
rain put the match out, then asked, ‘‘Gonna 
stick to y’old woman, girl?” 

Her mother swung far away from the 
girl, in this tormented darkness. It was 
strange, mysterious, but for weeks Annabel 
Pruger had been retiring. She was, some- 
how, less potently lovely and it didn’t mat- 
ter so much that she had violet eyes and 
that all the women cooed over her frocks. 
Love’s bitter mystery. Love’s bitter 
Oh, stop thinking! 

““Gonna go on workin’ f’ y’old woman, 
Lak?” ; 

“H-how dare you?” 

“Fat head,” said Casimir Smith, with 
amiable patience. “‘ Y’all lame in y’brains. 
Go on working for your old woman”’—his 
voice was suddenly distinct—‘‘an’ lose 
your looks.. What’s she care about you, 
girl? Not a thing! Y’bein’ all loyal an’ all 
that. Yeh, blood’s thicker’n water. They 
tell y’that and then they blow y’pay on 
7emselves. World’s full of ’em, Jane. Here 
she comes. S’long.” 

Melodiously wistful, the voice of Annabel 
Pruger came through the rain from an ad- 
vancing glow, crying “‘Lakme! Dearest!” 
and her daughter saw the beryl gown’s tre- 
mendous skirt caged in light under a mon- 
strous umbrella from the tea garden. 

“Oh, d-don’t go!” 

“Yeh? Kinda scared of y’old woman?” 

“No. Yes!’’ Lakme whined. ‘‘ But please 
don’t go, Mr. Casimir! I : 

The lantern under the umbrella flung for- 
ward a dappled light on white shingles of the 
long shed beside them and the dark lad’s 
wrapping showed its splotches of rain. 
Annabel Pruger said with satisfaction, 
thirty yards away, ‘‘There she is!” and a 
pirate, all red kerchiefs and burnt-cork 
mustaches, whooped, ‘“‘ Yo ho, and a bottla 
gin!” tossing the lantern to and fro as he 
marched with a male gypsy and a Russian 
dancer who lugged the umbrella. 

“Dearest, what are you doing here?”’ 

“Talking to Mr. Smith, mother.” 

Casimir Smith sat on his heels and 
linked heavy arms around his knees, study- 
ing Mrs. Pruger and her gallants. The 
fantastic woman surged grandly down the 
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slope of grass, her hooped skirt drifting and 
her slim throat delicately lustrous in a bur- 
den of false gems. 

“‘She’s all wet,” said the pirate in the 
tone of mental effort, inanely beaming upon 
Lakme; ‘‘’s wet on the river tonight.” 

“Do run very quickly, my darling, and 
get to bed! It’s such a stupid dance that 
you’re missing nothing. I never saw such a 
dull masquerade, although they’re usually 
dull.’ She touched her child’s shoulder 
with pink nails and drawled, ‘‘The only de- 
cent masquerade I ever saw was quite im- 
promptu. It was at Fennel Court one 
night. The dear place was full of old 
things—trunks full of clothes. Lady Gate- 
leigh let me wear some most hideous jewels 
that belonged to Queen Elizabeth’s cook or 
someone frightfully important.” 

“Yes”? Lakme thought, “chuck it at 
them! Fennel Court was in last Sunday’s 
papers. An American’s bought it. Chuck 
it at them! They never stayed in an earl’s 
country house and they’re impressed. 
Chuck it at them! They’ll drop in at the 
flat next winter for cocktails and ask you 
to dine. Chuck it at them! I’m so tired of 
hearing you do that.” 

““Water,” the lovely woman drawled to 
Casimir Smith, ‘“‘seems to be your native 
element. You were a professional swimmer 
in vaudeville, Nels tells me.” 

“Yeh. H’red’ty,” he murmured, flap- 
ping his hair back from his eyes. ‘Mamma 
was Helena, th’ Human Seal. Yeh. I was 
th’ Divin’ Kid. Only m’old man hogged 
all the coin. Yeh, an’ he lived off mamma 
’ntil she died, ’n’ then he lived offa me’n’ 
m’brother.” 

“Then you can’t really have cared about 
vaudeville,’ Mrs. Pruger gently said, in a 
flat pause. 

“Didn’t mind. Only pop useda get mar- 
ried a lot,’’ the retired Diving Kid ex- 
plained, balancing his cigarette on a wrist. 
“Blondes. ’N’ they’d get tired workin’ f’ th’ 
lousy old ape’n’ quit him. Handsome mush. 
’S in jail now. Beats up ’s wife. Yeh!” 

““What a distressing parent!” 

“Yeh. Useda be. ’S fine now. He can’t 
come an’ ’noy m’broth’ f’ coin. ’S fine,” 
the boy said, his eyes oddly yellow in the 
light. He flipped his cigarette into his 
mouth and rose without any effort, smiling. 
“ce S’long.”’ 

He bobbed his black head and flitted into 
the wide door of his garage. The lantern 
chased his gleaming legs past lined motors. 
Lakme saw the blue sheen of Helmuth’s car 
and lost her hearing for a breath, then knew 
that the male gypsy was talking. “. . . 
Astonishing swimmer! And he knows 
everything about a car. He’s quite a char- 
acter.” 

“He’s a beautiful brute enough,” said 
Mrs. Pruger, ‘“‘but what a cynic!”’ 

“ec Why? ” 

“Ah. Being glad that his father’s in jail! 
I can’t quite stand that. It’s rather ghastly. 
Dearest Lakme, how wet you are!’”’ The 
scent of violets floated from the silver laces 
of her breast and she poised a hand on the 
girl’s shoulder, smiling down: ‘Do run 
along!”’ 

The male gypsy settled his spectacles on 
his nose, coughed and said: “‘I think I ques- 
tion your definition of cynicism. What we 
call cynicism is merely—as a_ general 
thing—the expression of a commonplace 
experience of life. The boy loathed his 
father. His father’s in jail and he rather 
honestly admits that he’s glad of it.”’ 

“But one shouldn’t want one’s father in 
jail,” Mrs. Pruger sighed; ‘‘that’s quite 
unbearable!” 

The Russian dancer hitched his gilded 
suspenders closer to his beaded trunks and 
lisped, ‘“‘Tho wath hith father.” Then 
sneezed as rain cascaded suddenly from a 
side of the umbrella. 

“But, at least,” said Annabel Pruger, 
“one shouldn’t tell strangers about it! 
When I’m in England again I’ll be simply 
stunned when people in railway carriages 

don’t tell me their private history five min- 
utes after the first remark. You’ve no reti- 
cence, as a nation. One shouldn’t wash 
one’s dirty linen on the pavements!’’ She 
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laughed in her long, delicious 
then drawled, ‘This isn’t qui 
for a chat on manners, is it? Ah,] 
thicker than water!” 7] 

“Lots of water,”’ said the pirat 
staring into the garage. ES 

Lakme trotted up the grass, 
locked on the paper in her breast 
she had to tell Jimmy about hy 
That was love. It made you y 
frightfully about yourself, or { 
truth altogether. She had toh 
all manners and tell the truth, 
had been a relief in it too! 
didn’t like her mother and th: 
lowed. He was fearfully honest 
mitted that he hated music, ; 
like cropped hair, even on her. , 
weeks he hadn’t tried to make | 
but talked scornfully of her go 
vised her to use dumb-bells b 
wrists were too thin for her arm 

“Li'l drink, Lakme?” 

‘No, thanks,” she said, dodg 
group in the veranda, surround} 
flask. 

‘Well, for an actress,’ a wom: 
sunburn cawed, ‘‘you’re certainh: 

Lakme bounced over the d 
into a hallway painted orange. § 
up the stairs and kicked open | 
her room. She would be out of 
morrow. If Jimmy wanted to, 
leave with him in the morni 
Smith should drive them to Bo 
funny to be married in Boston: 
man with ginger freckles all o 
and feet that were a foot long 
down the rags of her soaked 
threw the corpse of the garment 
ner beside her mother’s sect 
trunk. That was that! And 
never wear one of the things a 
there would be no rehearsals { 
Schimmel’s new revue on the { 
tember, and no more whirling 
chilly stage before fifteen huni 
who didn’t care, and no more | 
smart restaurants where some 
another table would be heard as 
wasn’t the girl who danced int, 
other night, Bill. Lakme inyo. 
in a huge bath towel and spun 
along the narrow cell, remem 
Pranov had taught her to pra 
cally on the shore at Carmel, 0 
nia, six years ago. He must 
quite a bit toward that villa out 
that he wanted for his old age. 
rid of her mother he had efi 
stroke of economy. ‘Ah, voleus 
at his wife in one of their la 
And, really, mother was a thi¢ 
she meant to be, but it came to 
it? You gave her forty doll 
came back with some flimsy ur 
that you could buy for five ina 
store, if you went hunting anyy 
Fifth Avenue, or a childish cus! 
in gold lace. The voice of Pran 
“T giff you six ondred dollar an 
you spend her all on pillows!” - 
very nasty about money, truly, 
morously patient, like Nels Prt 
he had lasted three years f19m 
in Los Angeles to the vani 
York. And Nels was quitti 
months. ty 

Lakme hauled on her moth 

dressing gown—ninety dollars 
new, and a girl in the show last 
its sister which she found in 
for fifteen. Folds of frayed pi 
veloped her browned legs as 8 
the end of her deplorable bed 
the ugliest sound in married p 
when they quarreled about mo 
vulgar subject made their 1 
too. ¥ 
If Jimmy didn’t make hel 
allowance, what would beco 
Pruger, born Annabel Lacy, ¥ 
Henry George Sanford, M.A., 
cently, by order of court, of Le 
prospectively of Nels Prue 
able for weeks to think of h 


curiously cold fashion, as 1 
(Continued on P. ; 


Co'inued from Page 238) 
made her mother less impor- 
he of a stranger. It was a 
nm sensation. It might be love’s 
ry. Yes, that was probably the 
le| love. You fell out of love with 
sp because you were in love with 
wise freckles were the color of 
veeks she’d been able to see her 
Jas one saw anybody else, a fig- 
i} a little stage in the mind—an 
d silly person when she asked 
ito settle a debt at bridge” or 
yaning over to England for the 
{rs. Pruger swung far away 
-¢aghter, and even her voice in 
ya was presently to be criticized 
ec‘ Darling!” 
"ys too sweet, too drawling, and 
+ dyed. 
é iit, mother?”’ 
teyuite all right? You've not 
id)’ 
pu all right, dear,’’ said Lakme, 
s lnivered as the door’s latch 
§] didn’t want to see her mother 
el'hat exhalation of violet from 
aglothes. The door was opening, 
an she said anxiously, ‘‘ Needn’t 
miier. Go on back and dance 


lh ie 
2. 


r 

D sipsimally, primordially, horri- 
dece,’”’ Annabel Pruger drawled, 
ia’) from outside sending dim 
sh through thin wings of her new 
gim—eighty dollars—and gild- 
: bands of her hair, drawn close 
hevhite wig might fit. ‘And it’s 
5 iw.’ 

is}; more than half-past eleven 
any in!” 

bu you’ve been dreaming,’ her 
ja, and lounged into a chair; 
yp was very stupid, and most of 
alla bit above themselves. And 
reou’ve not taken cold, beloved- 
th 2hearsals only three weeks off, 
inortant. We mustn’t go back to 
infagged.”’ 

-rnarked, in silence, ‘‘ Yes, but 
gig back to town to rehearse. 
vi so, but I’m marrying Jimmy 
ithe morning.” The remark 
bh throat and stayed there. She 
fet all right.” 

at\ir important that you should,” 
y oman drawled with a delicate 
ie (nd with an unlighted cigarette 
fa) gray planks of the floor, and 
[ised with slowly twitching fin- 
h¢silded hair. ‘Yes, rather im- 
Clingest. You’re quite old 
n}Lakme, to see—to understand 
se going on all summer. Nels is 
lajie City in the morning. He’s 
'‘Sne other man in a new show 
is'ext week. And I dare say he 
b' k—dearest.”’ 

rl 1ought how well she did that, 
“nso sorry, mother dear.” But 
ze er hands. Was it just because 
ad issed her that this didn’t mat- 
r \other’s violet eyes were dis- 
e¢ , and that didn’t seem terrible 
‘tat the long body in the chair 
) Yarily. 

8/1 illusion, dearest.” 

pe so,” said Lakme, hitching 
tl old pink robe between her 
‘l|-it’s too bad, isn’t it?” 

Oler sighed, ‘‘And I must find 
g/ do. Yes, I can’t be too much 
leion your shoulders, Lakme. I 
tchink of something. I don’t see 
n Jo my share. Darlingest—let 
S¢immel’s giving you a hundred 
4veek, isn’t he? If I can find 
1 do for the autumn, and let 
; shopping has to be done— 
) |ry clever about finding nice 
ie‘ ly—and that’s so remarkable 
your spiritual quality J 
think I have much spiritual 
‘Sd Lakme; “Jim—I’ve been 
niisely practical. Perhaps that’s 
Tz with my dancing, mother. 


ii it and I can’t make other peo- 
’ 1 ’ 
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Her mother lifted the cigarette toward 
her unpainted mouth and slowly let it fall 
again toward the painted floor. Something 
passed over her face—a swift trembling 
that left the gracious lines undistracted 
when it was gone. 

“Darling, it’s not you who fail; it’s your 
stupid audience. You’d be so much more 
appreciated in England—at home. Amer- 
icans are so—so beefy about dancing, 
Lakme!” 

““Ah,”? Lakme said in her brain, “but 
you're clever!’’ Aloud she said, “‘Think so, 
mother? But isn’t the sort of thing I do 
rather—rather stale? There’s been the Rus- 
sians, and all these American dancers and 
that woman who wears red bath towels. I 
think it’s all rather stale. I’m pretty and I 
fill in ten minutes of arevue. I don’t think 
I amount to much more than that, dear.” 

“Oh, so much more,” said her mother; 
“ever so much more, dearest! And you’d 
be more appreciated at home! Yes, if we 
could save and scrape together the money 
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to get there, I’m sure you’d be liked in | 


London!”’ 

Her hands chilled again. Lakme heard 
the band beginning Good Night, Ladies, 
with a ribald syncopation of the old tune, 
and her mind filled with this memory of the 
girl desperately singing on the great stage 
in brown London because a sorcerer bade 
her sing. She said, “I doubt it. The fact is, 
mother, that I’m ——”’ 

“T know you're tired of dancing,’ her 
mother said in a hurrying flutter of tender- 
ness. “Ah, blood’s thicker than water! 
Mothers always know! You’ve been so 
loyal and so splendid, dearest Lakme! And 


I’m nothing but a burden. I’m so horribly 
spendthrift! God knows where I’d be with- | 


out you! I hate to have you dance again 
this autumn. I’ve been thinking. If I can 
get something to do—just the tiniest sal- 
ary! We can save yours, and by January 
we could start home. And things are sure 
to go better over there! The war’s opened 
so many new professions for women, and I 
do know what things—frocks and hats— 
should cost in London, and places we 
might live. Your Uncle George can find me 
something ——”’ 
sumed, ‘‘And we'll know real people. 
more knocking about in hotels and 

“Mother,” said Lakme, ‘‘I don’t think 
that 22 

The sentence had no end because her 
throat blocked. She was being dragged 


The voice halted, re- | 


from Jimmy toward the brown fogs of Lon- | 


don. She would have to dance forever on 
chilly stages, whirling and turning in me- 
chanics of light and insipid music. 


“You've half forgotten England,” Anna- | 
bel Pruger said, towering in the lamp’s dis- 
sipated glow. She laid a finger on the shade | 


of cheap chintz ard smiled. 


die of that! There’s not been a gentleman 


in this wretched hole all summer long. | 


Yes, by January we could make enough to 
go home. Home,” said the beautiful 
woman, her drawl throbbing, ‘‘and forget 
all this!” 

Each of Lakme’s hands seemed to hold a 
lump of ice. She was being dragged limply 
toward a steamer and some far desolation— 


another painted flat in London, more re- | 


hearsals and more shows. 
“But I dance so badly, mother 


” 


“These sluggish, Philistine audiences | 
have discouraged you, darling! No, trust | 


me! And if you don’t want to dance at 
home, you shan’t have to! I’m sure to find 
something, even if it’s helping in a flower 
shop! And I know decent people at home. 
Ah, if I hadn’t hated to own myself beaten 


I’d have taken you home long ago, dearest! 
But I’ve never quite dared, after using your | 


father’s little bit of money and—and hav- 
ing nothing to bring back! And—blood’s 
thicker than water! I’ve simply lived on 
you. Do try to forgive me, dearest!”’ 

She turned out the light. In a horrible 
darkness Lakme heard three sobs peal 
slowly and then cried out,‘‘ Don’t, mother!” 

“Dearest daughter!” 


“But don’t | 
think me foolish. We must go back! You | 
might meet the wrong sort of man here. | 
They’re mostly wrong. And I should quite | 


They are more economical, 
convenient and accessible. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company 
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by the way he carries his money 


| mother! Y-you don’t know how and—and 
| it doesn’t matter! I —— 
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A man discloses his character 


The Ambassador—a_three- 
fold fashioned from brown 
calf-skin. A wallet for the 
man’s man. Price $2.00. 


Pernaprs the who extracts 
small change from a deep-lunged 
purse pays too much attention to 
the small details of life. And he 
who carries his money loose in his 
pocket gives evidence of careless- 
But the one who carries his 


man 


ness. 
wealth in a pocketbook of quality 
is the successful man. 

A fine pocketbook contributes 
to your general appearance and 
takes care of your wealth. In 
Amity pocketbooks, greater beauty 
and more years of faithful service 
result from the use of real leather, 
tanned by special processes and 
fashioned by master craftsmen. 
Each carries the name of the 
leather of which it is made and is 
stamped ““Amity.’’ This mark is 
your guarantee that the pocket- 
book you buy will wear well and 
improve in beauty. 

Your favorite store will show 
you Amity pocketbooks. Among 
them you will find one that will 
please you, both as to style and 
price. See them today. . Amity 
Leather Products Company, West 
Bend, Wisconsin. 


if stamped A M ITY its leather 


Lets get off 


90 Linden Park Street 


It tells an engrossingly interesting story. 


SHOES 
Jor Men Women 
and 
Children 


ay WALK 


Bleck from your destination you 
decide to get off and WALK the rest of 
the way. Because walking with GROUND 
GRIPPER SHOES is so unspeakably ani- 
mating. They stimulate your circulation 
and allow your feet to flex with every step. 
They enliven you from the ground up! 
Get relief from puffy, burning feet! Wear a shoe 
with a natural shape that flexes from toe to heel. 
The Fall is a splendid time to begin wearing © 
GROUND GRIPPERS. They not only keep 


your feet sound, but encourage you to take advan- 
tage of this invigorating walking weather. 


In the event no Ground Gripper dealer is 
accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
Boston, Mass. 


“What You Should Know About Your Feet”’—is the title of 
our FREE BOOK which we will gladly send you on request. 


(jround Gripper 


The Most Comfortable 
Shoe In The World 
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The kiss descended on Lakme’s cheek 
and her face wetted in the smell of violets 
that seemed to crush her brain. She mur- 
mured, ‘Don’t!’ and was aware of her own 
sobbing. Something had beaten her down. 
She gulped, ‘‘I don’t want you to work, 


” 


“But it does matter, dearest! Go to 
sleep and we’ll talk it out in the morning. 
You’re all that I have now and ——”’ 

The voice died. The perfume drifted 
away. Lakme rolled in the bed and dug a 
pillow with her eyes. Yes, she was lost and 
she couldn’t desert now. Blood was thicker 


| than water! Mother couldn’t be left alone. 


It had happened again. She had been 
knocked over by the fluttering rush of 
words and the sight of tears welling from 


| the violet eyes, and the thought of mother 


in pain. This was worse than having her 
hair. bleached, or taking to the stage. 


| Mother had beaten Jimmy. He was no 


more than the mouse rustling paper in 
some corner of the room. Just for this little 
her mother was all that she could love, and 


| she had to dance on, because mother 


wanted to go home. Blood was thicker 
than water; you had to stick to your own 
people. You couldn’t desert. 

In the blackness came a feeling of wind, 
and the mouse rustled his bit of paper 
loathsomely to keep her awake. They 
would go to London and she would dance, 
and her mother would waste money on 
flimsy frocks and cushions hemmed with 
golden lace. No, she wouldn’t work. She 
was made to lie on great couches and talk 
charmingly to callers and be ever so sym- 
pathetic when one came home tired after 
rehearsals. This would go on, and Jimmy 
would forget to write, and —— She said to 
the rustling paper, ‘‘Ah, stop!’”’ Only you 
couldn’t desert! It was beastly to be dis- 
loyal to your own people, and mother was 
so helpless! 

She must go to sleep. If you rubbed your 
temples slowly and counted slowly and 
breathed deeply, sleep would come, One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight—how 
awful to have taken eight strokes for that 
short hole this afternoon! Jimmy had 
grunted at her. If men didn’t flatter women 
so, everything would be easier in the world. 
Nine, ten, eleven, twelve—rehearsals the 
first of September and the new show open- 
ing on thetwenty-fifth. Ten, eleven, twelve, 
thirteen—bad luck. Luck! Some people 
never had any. If her mother hadn’t mar- 
ried Pranov she would never have learned 
to dance. The mouse made the paper rustle 
fearfully. Lakme said, ““Oh—damn it! 
Stop!”’ and sobbed. 

Then she lay stiffened with her hands on 
her throat. Something was in the room. 
There was some presence—not just a 
mouse. Not a mouse! 

Grin ti 

“Oh, Casimir! 
me!” 

“Yeh,” said Casimir Smith, invisibly, in 
the softest murmur, and asked, ‘‘ Y’ bawlin’ 
for, Jane? Heard y’ He 

“T wasn’t crying.” 

“Yeh? Liar,’ the boy said; 
woman’s been . 

“What are you doing here?”’ 

“Y’gotta marry Jimmy,” Casimir told 
her. ‘‘’S been walkin’ up’n’ down m’room 
all night. Yeh! Dumb in his head. Came 
over to stick a note und’ y’ door. Marry 
th’ape’r I’ll drown y’. Heard y’cryin’, girl. 
’S matter? Y’old woman sayin’ blood’ 
thicker’n water, h’m? Yeh?” 

“You heard her!”’ 

“No. World’s full of ’em, Jane. Lotta 
trash livin’ on their kids. Yeh, and tryin’ 
to keep ’em from gettin’ loose. Quit her an’ 
take Jimmy Helmuth, sister. Yeh? Al- 
ways marry a good guy, girl, whenever 
y’ can. Kinda scarce. Yeh. Get y’stuff on 
an’ pack up. Getta car out an’ run y’ 
to —— 

“T’ve got to stay with mother. Oh, Casi- 
mir, I can’t marry Jimmy! He—she counts 
on me. I’m all she has in the world!” 

“Yeh? Got her nerve an’ her looks, 
h’m?”’ 


You—you frightened 


“ y’old 


‘ 
Novembe 


Lakme sat up and whispere 
speak so!’’ at the empty blacky 
made a tumbling sound in gut 
head. The boy must be standin 
scarlet mouth grinning in th 
cloud. 

“Veh, but you want Tine 
y’old woman don’t like him, } 
can’t work him. Yeh, she’s no { 
man lived offa me 'ntil my bro 
home f’m France,”’ the pitiless, 
went on, “’n’ then Isaw through | 
They’re ee ’ntil y’find somebe 
Blood’s thicker’n water. Stic 
folks, boy! Yeh!” - 

“Oh, go away!” a: 

“Gonna take Jimmy?” 

“No,” said Lakme; “I can’t! 
relies on me! I can’t ——” 

He said, ‘“‘ Damn fool!” and 
ment the door clicked. | 

“e Cas—— 9 | 

Well, she had done it! That y 
of Jimmy. Lakme slipped out : 
went to stare through the windo 
of light in the far bulk of the g: 
messenger had gone back throug 
and that was the end of it. End 
mouse shoved his paper on the | 

If she lay and listened to that 
hiss of the paper she would gx 
jump out of the window or run 
ocean and bury herself in it, 
made a fool of her, and blood— 
sand people tell that to chi 
danced for them? - She must 1 
paper out of the window or 
would. play with it all night. § 
and missed the traveling sheet, : 
twice, turning her hands on the 
must light the globe and find th 
hung by a corner, when she foun 
of the light, to the muddled h 
fallen dancing dress. It must be 
Nels Pruger had given her to rea 
thrown it away with the violet 
had wanted her to read this. If. 
wife you could leave her. Y¢ 
leave your own people. Blood | 
than water, wasn’t it? 4 

“Dear Mrs. Pruger,”’ the | 
said: ‘‘While it has never been 
to advise our clients as to the 
funds, we occasionally take the 
suggestion.’ Not very good En 
““As your account with us has1 
sum of $7,432.05 we feel that 
timely to offer some hints on i 
A list of securities is inclosed 
ter 

Lakme stretched the sheet ¢ 
her bed’s side and knelt, readit 
“As your account with us hasrea 
Seven thousand four hundred 
dollars. And five cents. “A lis 
ties is inclosed in this letter. 
been one of our clients for seven 
assume that our services have 
factory in that period and offe 
of our investment departm 
writing? She looked at “At 
and Atchison. Bankers and I 
York—London— Melbourne. 
had been one of their clié 
years. Seven years ago? Ow 
where Pranov was giving dan 
Her mother had been one 0 
seven years. She had bee 
in a bank for seven years! M 

Lakme said, ‘‘No!”’ to th 
tains of the hot room. Oh, né 
helpless about money. It ju 
counters through her slim fingers 
know the prices of anything. 
clever, and yet she couldn't 
about money, and she wouldn't 
to put it! No, you couldn’t love 
cheat them! No! Seven thous 
A thousand dollars a year. i 
for frocks or bridge or cus 
taurants. It had gone intoabé 
money and Nels Pruger’s ant 
You didn’t love people and 
She said, ‘No!’ and gul 

All her clothes were damp and 
of her dressing bag was wet. _ 
had moistened them in the sha 

(Continued on P 


nued from Page 242) 

to find the right shoes. She 

. of jumbled ropes, and her 
as she jammed a hat on her 
. The room whirled as if she 
_too long, and some intrusive 
in a dry monotony. 

ke so much noise, sister.” 

j you read—yes, you gave it 
” 


ig man folded his trim gray 
tight to his throat and drear- 
1. Know how you feel, sister. 
ut of my mail box Sunday. 
ig in this dump for our board 
rs a week! Get out of here, 
sjla’s a nice boy. And, listen.” 
dis fingers twice, blinking. ‘It 
ie if you treat it right.” 
ls i 
if -folks’ve been.married thirty- 


i I’m sorry for you!” 
‘4 the dancing man. 
felf. So long.” 
éslobe burned in the hallway. 
‘ed a cloak behind her down 
al ground her teeth as her bag 
il. She didn’t know—couldn’t 
yere Helmuth slept. It wasn’t 
e, It was in one of the scat- 
uses closer to the ocean. And 
t find him she must run and 
k from somewhere for him to 
Ha her. She must get away! 
mh could drive her to the rail- 
ster get on a train. Rain banged 
tid rattled on the stiff straw. 
_ window lit in the garage and 
ytiven sure that she was headed 
st in the darkness. She sobbed 
igainst shingle that hurt her 


“Pretty 


in’ 
baad screamed three times the 
ossly, “Yeh? Quit yellin’, 
d l flashlight broke on sodden 
a air of brown feet that moved 
ite trousers. 

> get away! She —— 
Il y’hit her on her jaw?” 
S.—she may wake up! Nels 
| ster! She—she’s been hiding 
1), bank—seven thous—in a 


” 


nm ‘ 
“usually in a sock,” he mur- 


y.ng his toes in the grass, and 
‘||, “Gonna take Jimmy now?” 
3; I must get away! Oh, please! 
t way! I’ve tried to be loyal 
ts her and—I must get away!” 


‘said, and took her arm. His 


e/ened into a growl, ‘Yeh! ’S 


‘a:! Yall right. Won’t matter 
ch ’S all right, girl. Get in here, 
n) Bees 

‘l\red in the height of the garage. 
4. the blue motor that was 
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Jimmy’s and scrambled desperately into its 
low seat. Casimir Smith buttoned his pa- 
jamas to the throat and ate his thumb for a 
moment, staring at her. 

“Gonna faint on us, Jane?” 


“ce No!” 
“°S fine. Stay there an’ I’ll get y’he, 
sist’. Powder y’nose some.” 


He trotted through the great doors of the 
garage into the rain and Lakme cringed in 
the car. Her mother might see this light 
and come—and make her believe that it 
wasn’t true. She seemed dangerously visi- 
ble in the buff seat with the bulb swaying 
above the blue car’s roof, and her mother 
might wake. Her breath hurt in her throat, 
and Casimir Smith had been gone for hours. 
Lakme gripped her hands together and 
whimpered, stiffly sitting on the buff seat 
with her hat dripping and a last sense tell- 
ing her that her dress had been pulled on 
the wrong way to the front. She ached and 
her mouth dried in the effort of not scream- 
ing. If she shut her eyes and counted they 
might come sooner. 

“One, two, three 

“‘She’s fainted, Kid!” 

‘°S all right, Jimmy. Husky girl. Get 
over it. Drive fast. Do her good. Chuck 
y’ bag in the back seat.”’ 


” 


“T haven’t fainted, Jimmy. Oh, do 
hurry! Hurry!” 
“Yeh,” said Casimir Smith. ‘‘G’on 


away f’m here! Yeh, an’ next time y’get 
married don’t keep me up all night tellin’ 
me! Yeh! Y’all talk too much! It’s how 
love acts. ’S worse’n licker.” 

“Oh, hurry, Jimmy!” 

His face was puffed around the nose and 
his tie writhed under one ear. He kicked 
and jerked among the wheels and things 
that started the car and said, ‘““Oh, damn 
the thing! You do trust me, Lakme?” 

“Of course Ido! Only hurry! You can’t 
understand how I want to get away from 
here! Make him understand, Casimir! 
You’ve been through it!” 

“Veh. Hurry, fella!’ said the boy, his 
eyes yellow under his brown forehead, 
plucking his drenched white jacket from 
his chest. “‘Yeh! Hurts her bad. Y’gonna 
be all right, Lak. ’S good guy. ’S fine girl, 
fella. Nev’ gonna marry no dame ’ntil I 
find one’s good to sump’n—her folk’r a 
cat. Y’can love a lotta dames. Gotta 
marry one y’can trust, h’m? Y’gotta good 
girl, fella. Yeh. S’long, Lak!”’ 

The car plunged at the rain and night. 
Lakme dropped her head on the man’s 
shoulder and said sulkily, ‘‘You were so 
slow in coming that 3 

“But you knew I’d come?” 

“Of course! But you wereslow, Jimmy!” 

“Well, shut up,” he said. ‘‘I have to 
drive.” 

His lips touched her nose. 

“You darling,’ Lakme said, and sobbed. 
“You darling!” 


Y 
“Don’t Y’Care, Mamie. They’re Just Jealous ’Cause Yer Ridin’ 


in an Imported Car!t’* 
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Krementz Links 
eMake Wonderful Gifts! 

What a big part links play in a man’s attire! Be- 
cause of their importance to the well-dressed 
man he receives many as gifts. You can be sure 
that those you give are distinctive by selecting 
Krementz. For their quality is so fine, the con- 
struction so sturdy that each pair is guaranteed 
to wear a lifetime. Not only are the designs pleas- 
ing—they are exclusive with Krementz links. The 
name Krementz is stamped on the back of each. 
Ask any of the finer shops catering to the wants 
of the well-dressed man,—they know! 

Write for folder of new designs. 
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HOLOPHANE 


Converts Light into illumination 


for instance, in the factory 


A—without Holophane 


ieee is not useful until it arrives at the 
object to be seen. The Mazda lamp 
generates light efficiently, but that solves 
only half the problem. The other half is to 
get the light efficiently from the lamp to the 
work. That is what Holophane does. 

In the illustration above, the left half 
shows the light distribution from a bare 
lamp; the right half shows the distribution 
from the same lamp when one of Holo- 
phane’s many factory-lighting reflectors is 
used. This reflector is made of prismatic 
glass. The prism is the most accurate means 


B—with Holophane 


known to science for directing light, and 
each prism used in Holophane units is 
shaped scientifically to direct the light ex- 
actly where needed. 

There are a number of specific Holophane 
units for factory lighting, because most fac- 
tories cannot be properly lighted through- 
out with only one style of reflector. Let us 
equip one department of your plant with 
the proper Holophane unit, and judge the 
results for yourself. 

There are also Holophane units for every 
other lighting need. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, New York and Toronto 


Six compact wood and 
metal-working tools on a 
wooden platform under a 
pressed steel cover, driven 
by one power unit. Your 
“Shop” becomes, in turn— 


1 a Power Lathe, for wood 
turning up to 12” long and 


6” in diameter. 


2a Power Grinder, for 
sharpening knives, tools, 
etc. 


3a Power Buffer, with rag 


move paint, rust, carbon, 
dirt, etc. 

5 a Power Saw, which has 
a5’ circular saw, for wood, 
radio panels, the softer 
metals, etc. 

6 a Power Drill, either hori- 
zontal or portable, which 
will drill 4” holes in steel 
and up to 4%” in wood. 


Six Complete Motor-Driven Tools 
For every man—attaches to any lamp socket 


The SpeedWay Shop is a very compact metal and 
wood working outfit, for mechanics, householders, 
ranchers, and “handy” men generally. 


This Shop is driven by one of the famous SpeedWay motors 
which is easily detached, giving you a Portable Electric Drill. 
The tools are quickly changed so as to give you these vari- 
ous operations— 


sawing, turning, grinding, 
polishing, cleaning, drilling 


Motor and tools are all packed in the pressed steel 
case with the lathe bolted to platform 


All This Equipment in the SpeedWay Shop 


wheel, enabling you to se- 1,Lathe Bed 7. Face Plate 13. 5-in. Circular Saw 19. Drill Handle 
cure any polish on wood 2.Tool Rest 8. Parting Tool 14. 2-in. Wheel 20. Drill Bits 
or metal. 3. Tail Stock 9. Gouge Chisel 15. Arborand Flanges 21. Nut and Washer 
7 »  4-Centers 10. Universal Wrench 16. Cloth Buffer 22. Steel Cover 
4 a Power Cleaner, with 4” 5. Chuck 11, Base 25 in. x6in. 17. 4-in. Wire Brush 23, The Well Known 
wire brush that will re- 6.Spur Center 12. Saw Table 18. Tool Case Speed Way Motor 


A“‘handy” man can make practically anything with the motor-driven Speed- 
Way Shop, and the pleasure he will derive is endless, 


Write for free co 
nearest Dealer who sells the Speed Way Shop 


Convenient Terms can be arranged 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL COMPANY 
1826 So. 52nd Ave. 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 


of booklet and name of 


Dept. 1818, Cicero, Ill. {Adjoining Chicago} 
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“Anything up to five hundred,” said 
Olney, more by way of making a noise than 
in earnest, for betting at the Appletree 
seldom ran high. But McWhinney sur- 
prised him. 

“Take you at that,” he said. “Just out 
of patriotism. . . . Bedford, I’m betting 
half a grand on you.” 

“Better hedge,” said Ease. 

Again Olney snorted. 

“You’re a sure loser,” he said to Mac. 
“Just knowing he’s got the responsibility 
of a bet of that size will sink him.” 

“Fore!’’ exclaimed Mr. Wilson, and the 
game was on. 

It became something more than a game— 
an epic to be sung in locker rooms, a pro- 
digious thing. It was a round of golf such 
as spectators may dream about but sel- 
dom see. 

After the fourth hole it became drama— 
breath-gripping drama—and it tightened 
hole by hole until the tenseness of it had 
the little gallery sweating at the palm and 
swallowing dryly. Whatever may be said 
of Mr. Wilson, he could play golf. He 
played it grimly, disagreeably; but he was 
a shot maker and no man might impugn the 
steadiness of his nerve. But Ease Bedford, 
playing almost debonairly, held him stroke 
for stroke. 

It seemed he refused to take the thing 
seriously. In his manner was nothing of 
the grimness of his adversary, but rather 
the behavior which a gentleman should ex- 
hibit in trying circumstances. Olney waited 
for him to break, but he did not break. 

The first four holes were played by both 
men in par figures. Each took a five on 
the fifth. No advantage there—a series of 
halved holes. They halved the sixth and 
the seventh and the eighth, they halved the 
ninth; and the gallery of three was on the 
point of hysteria—and still no break in 
Bedford’s suspected nerve. They halved 
the tenth and the eleventh and the twelfth. 

Now no two men can play even a 
friendly game in halves for twelve holes and 
not feel the strain of it. Such a game is 
unique. Wilson became grim and ever 
grimmer; Bedford only grew graver and 
seemed a trifle older. McWhinney watched 
his lips and saw that they set together a 
trifle more tightly than in the beginning. 
But otherwise his face was placid and his 
bearing genial. 

“Sweet cat!’ exclaimed Wills. “If 
somebody doesn’t win a hole pretty soon 
my b’iler’s goin’ to bust.” 

“Tt can’t last,’ Olney said. ‘‘Bedford’ll 
go off like a firecracker in a minute.” 

“No sign of it yet,’ said McWhinney. 
“Want to hedge, Olney?” 

“Too late to commence hedging at my 
time of life.’’ 

“Allright, put another notch of strain on 
Bedford’s nerve. I’ll double the bet with 

ou.” 

‘Make it a thousand?” 

“Them very words.” 

“Done!” : 

MeWhinney lifted his voice and called 
over to Bedford. 

“Hang to him, boy,” he said, “I’ve got a 
thousand on you now.” 

““Shouldn’t have done it,”’ said Bedford. 

“Mac,” said Olney in a whisper, ‘‘you’re 
off your trolley. Do you want to scare him 
to death? He’s under strain enough with 
twelve halved holes without adding a finan- 
cial whangus to it. Now watch him wilt!” 

“T’m watching,” said Mac. 

Wilson teed his ball, but before he drove 
he turned to speak to his opponent. 

“‘Here’s where I take you,” he said. 

“It’s time,” said Ease politely. 

They halved the thirteenth hole. Then 
they halved the fourteenth and fifteenth. 

“Mac, have you got smelling salts?” 
asked Wills. ‘‘ My heart’s going whangety- 
whang!” , 

“Think what their hearts must be go- 
ing!’”’ said Weevil. “My aunt’s cat, but 
this is too much of a good thing! If you 


boys will excuse me, I think I’ 
to the fence and scream.” 
“Your weak sister’s holding 
well,”’ Mac said to Olney, 
“‘He’llcrash. His kind cango; 
“Only has to go three holes f 
“Worried about your thousa) 
“T’ll admit a flutter. A thous 
of money.” * 
After this the players proceed 
the sixteenth. It was not gre; 
par golf, for neither man was j 
Champion’s class, but it was g; 
steady play. They had done tt 
in thirty-nines. . . . 
seventeenth and eighteenth, 
Ease extended his hand to Vj 
“Fine match,” he said. “P| 
to finish—all even.” , 
“Finish!’’ Wilson’s look w 
“Who said finish? There’s mon 
there? We play extra holes til 
wins.” ‘ 
“‘I’d prefer to stop all even, 
ford. ‘‘I don’t like the idea of 
much of somebody else’s mo 
after all, this is a game, you kn 
“You're not going to bea qi 
Ease glanced at the man 
slightly. 
“No,” he said, “‘if it comes 
not be a quitter.’ # 
So they marched to the firs 
Wilson got a fine screaming dri 
middle. Bedford’s ball came t 
yard in front. Wilson’s second 
carried the green and ran twer 
the hole. It had the look of 
because the man was at his best 
ting green. It was up to Bedfo 
carrying the burden now, for 
was safely there. Here wa: 
nerve—the nineteenth hole, all 
fine shot to equal. * 
“Now comes the crack,” sai 
It came, but not as the p 
pected it. Bedford elected top 
He measured the distance, se’ 
rection and took his stance. 
There was a queer noise, n¢ 
sound of iron sweeping turf ar 
two objects flew through the: 
tling over and over and droppit 
way at a distance of some hun 
was the head of Bedford’s iror 
had broken clean where wood 
for under his lie was hidden a 
gallery uttered a sound that we 
to a groan—and watched t 
made the distance, but not t 
Off to the right it sped, and t 
it seemed to come to rest in # 
trap just under the bunker 
match seemed over, with W 
green and Bedford in the si 
chuckled. Bedford wore a loc 
as they walked to the green. 
“Tt’s not in the trap! It’ 
trap!” Wills shouted excitedl 
“Might better be,”’ said Wil 
seemed true, for Bedford’s bi 
to rest a scant six inches fron 
the trap. Between him andt 
ten feet of sand, with a high s¢ 
beyond; and there was no pla 
stand to make the shot—a go 
is sometimes called. To ei 
green, Bedford must stand on 
the trap, his ball on a level W 
and then no telling where it V 
“Rotten luck,’ Mac said 
“Putrid. Have to waste 4! 
“This,” said Olney, “I 
would come in handy.” _ 
“Nerve! Nerve!” Mel 
was shrill and edged. ‘‘ Wh 
with his nerve, eh? I say, 
ter with his nerve?” 
Ease stood studying his ; 
turned to Mac. 
“Too bad, old man,” hi 
you hadn’t bet onme. B 
em as they lie.” 


(Continued on | 


inued from Page 246) 
plaints,” said Mac; ‘‘you’ve 
ile. Lay it dead, boy.” 
the first glance of the day at 


Waid. *T shall do just that 


ved. 
a to the green to observe the 
ker and the roll of the terrain. 
time about it. Then he re- 
ball, climbed into the pit and 
, rubber soles for a stance. He 
d, deliberate. It seemed as if 
1 draw a breath. 
sked his caddie quietly for his 
ek, balanced himself with a 
the bank and soled his club 
call. His hands were at the 
t shaft. Somehow it seemed to 
‘ore than halving a hole de- 
1 this shot, something more 
j a game or losing a money bet. 
(ney had called him yellow— 
the girl he loved. He knew 
y3 under suspicion, and well he 
‘ich cool, steady nerve was de- 
fim now if he would make of 
‘shot anything but an absurd- 
tought of Ruth, and was sur- 
sover he wished she were here 
at really astonished him. He 
He wanted her to be a witness 
) the very depths of his being 
ae would be able to show her 


(mpugned his nerve; had said 
fo in an emergency. Well, his 
2d for eighteen holes of the 
i; golf he ever had heard of, and 
rnow when victory for his dis- 
ponent seemed certain. 
( second sight told him that 
.ed upon this shot; that it was 
‘igh points in his life, as im- 
\s history as any event which 
» confront him. He loosened 
¢ muscles, measured again the 
i“ ss the pit to the spot where he 
diis ball should drop. . If 
ould seeit!*. . . Strange, but 
tid confident; miraculously 
knees did not quiver or his 
le. Preternaturally cool he 
d at ease, everything sharply 
tinct as he never remembered 
in. before. And so much 
lon one blow of his arms. 
e|\ust hold himself steady. The 
ain lifting his head, in topping 
(2 must look at that spot and 
tcok at it long after the ball had 
dy his club. 
v eh? Well, Mr. Olney should 
a|e to see whether he had nerve. 
id the opportunity to prove 
ahing he had not considered 
H had never cared what folks 
ajut his nerve. Indeed, until 
lgioned it, he had never had 
‘f nerve to enter his calculations. 
I head and spoke to President 


2 


me over to this side so you can 
like this one,”’ he said, and his 
ld, with a timbre in it and an 


bad 
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icy ring like sword blades meeting. ‘Stand 
right there,” he said, “and look it over.” 

Then he was sorry, for it sounded like 
bragging, and was scarcely the courteous 
way to speak to an older man. But he 
couldn’t help it. He knew no amount of 
applied will pressure could have stopped 
him, for something possessed him, some- 
thing had taken charge of him in this emer- 
gency and he was subservient to it. He did 
not know that some men are thus; that 
they rise, in moments of peril or of stress, 
high above themselves, above anything 
which would be possible to them in normal 
moments. 

The whole thing—reflection, speech, 
all—had consumed less than a minute, but 
it seemed hours to the gallery, and to Mr. 
Wilson, doubtless. Ease settled his eye on 
the ball, drew back his shortened club 
slowly, slowly, and made his stroke. It 
was exact, perfect. Rhythm was there, 
and timing and precision. The ball lifted 
lightly in a high arc, cleared the trap, 
cleared the bunker and disappeared from 
view on the green. 

Bedford’s eyes had not followed its 
flight. Their business was to remain on 
that spot, on the ball until it was struck, on 
the spot it had occupied until he should 
count ten. He counted slowly and lifted 
his head. Not so much as a glance did he 
cast in the direction of the green, for he 
knew the ball had flown truly. He sighed 
once, deeply, and tossed his club to his 
caddie. 

“Putter,’’ he said. 

He walked past Olney and Weevil and 
Wills-and McWhinney, but did not seem to 
notice them. He had no glance for Wilson 
until he stood by his ball, which was six 
feet from the pin. 

“Your putt,” he said briefly. 

Wilson bent over his putt, made ready 
for the stroke, but straightened up again 
and walked away from his ball. He set his 
putter against his knee and opened and 
shut his hands. Again he confronted the 
little white sphere, but he was tense, set. 
Backward he drew the blade, and then 
suddenly, almost viciously, stabbed. It 
was the stroke of a man whose nerve or 
nerves have gone back on him—the stroke 
of a beaten man. The ball leaped forward, 
passed the cup, continued onward for a 
dozen feet—and the contestants lay alike, 
and Wilson was away. He putted again, 
and was three feet short. 

One to win; two to halve. A cautious 
man would play for the half. His effort 
would be to lay his ball dead. A man who 
doubted himself would play a trifle short. 
But Bedford did not doubt himself. He 
glanced down the line of the putt, walked 
to his ball, and with no hesitation struck 
it crisply, firmly, and watched it as it rolled 
true, listened as it struck the back of the 
cup with a little click of determination and 
dropped for a winning four! 

Wilson was walking toward him with 
outstretched hand—a different Wilson, a 
smiling, courteous Wilson. 

“Mr. Bedford,” he said, “‘that’s one of 
the finest things I ever saw on a golf course. 
I’m proud to have played with you. You 
are a sportsman, sir, and in twenty years of 
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fresh, warm air. 


motoring. That is what you can do with a Francisco Auto Heater. 


Low Priced. 
Guaranteed Efficiency. 


JEEP your car cozily warm all winter—with pure, 
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$60 
HEATER 


= 


Make winter driving as comfortable as summer 


Its 


positive, effective action gives complete satisfaction — whether you drive 


a curtained open car or a closed one. 
QUICKLY AND EASILY INSTALLED 


A short stop at your garage or dealer’s—and the 
Francisco is installed. It doesn’t interfere with your 
motor in any way. It has no parts to get out of or- 
der. Nothing to rattle. No fumes or odor, and not 
the slightest danger from harmful gases. 


The Francisco takes in pure, fresh air right back of 
the fan — passes it thru the heater — around the 
manifold—and delivers it in a steady stream of ge- 
nial warmth into the car. 


FAR GREATER HEAT VOLUME 


Francisco Heaters for 6 and 8 cylinder cars cost 
approximately one-half the price asked for other 
makes of «aters—and they are guaranteed to deliver 
fully tulté times as much heat. 

Ford models retail at $3.00. Models for 4 cylinder 
cars range from $5.00 to $10.00. Models for 6 and 8 
cylinder cars are $10.00. 

See your dealer today. Have him install this truly 
wonderful heater that makes winter driving a joy. 


THE FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER CO., Dept. 26, Columbus, Ohio 


DEALERS: Your jobber can fill your order promptly. 


Or write us direct mentioning his name. 


FRANCISCO HEATER 
installed on Ford 


FRANCISCO HEATER installed 
on Buick 


FRANCISCO HEATER installea 
on Cadillac 


For One Month’s Work 
We Paid Mr. Parks $219.00 


How Much Do Yo 


iE you want more money for any 
purpose—to buy a house, or an 
automobile, or a piano, or clothing, 
or schooling, clip and mail the cou- 
pon right now. It will bring full 
details of our liberal cash offer—the 


LOYD ROSWELL 

PARKS first began work 
with us to help pay his way 
through Phillips Exeter 
Academy in New Hamp- 
shire. When he graduated 
from that institution he de- 
cided to go on to college. 
The same work helped to 
pay his expenses through 
Cornell University and 
through one of the most 
prominent medical schools 
in the United States. And 
he still finds use for his prof- 
its as a subscription repre- 
sentative of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


Want to Earn? 


same offer that enabled Mr. Parks 
to earn $48.00 in a six-hour day. 

It costs you but a two-cent 
stamp to investigate our offer, and 
we may have just the job you 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 899 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


I’m following your suggestion. Please send 


Name 


full details about your offer. 


Street 


City. 
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WHY MAKE YOUR CHILDREN 
LOOK FREAKISH WITH CHEAP IMITATIONS 


VERY EASY TO BE FOOLED 
THEREFORE INSIST ON GETTING 


100% PURE WORSTED 


LABEL 
IN EVERY 
CAP 
BE SURE TO 
LOOK FOR IT 


Cold & Stormy Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Neck 


Mild Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Cap 


For Boys, Children and Men 


ON SALE AT LEADING STORES 
TIM’S. CAP CORPORATION, 50-52-54 WEST 17TH ST., NEW YORK 


THE NAME AND RETAIL PRICE 1S STAMP! 
_ON EVERY PAIR AT THE FACTORY 


Others at*6and*7 —™® 


P-TO-THE-MINUTE smartness of last, pattern and leather 
characterize this new Panel Oxford for Fall and Winter wear. 


There is a “snap’’ and “go’’ to this model which will appeal 
instantly to Young Men who want the “ last word” in stylish 
footwear. Attention has been paid to every little detail of 
make and finish which would tend to give that smart, custom 
appearance. An unusual value at a popular price. 


WOMEN’S SHOES, TOO 
Dainty, attractive styles with that in-built quality which assures per- 
manent shapeliness and long wear. Surprisingly moderate prices, too. 
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golf all over the world, I never have seen a 
more splendid exhibition of nerve.’”’ He 
turned to McWhinney. “Mac,” he said, 
“who told you this boy had a yellow 
streak? He’s the sort I’d be willing to tie to 
for any route and any distance.” : 

‘‘Er—Olney seemed to have his doubts 
about him. It was for his benefit that I 
arranged it.” 

“Arranged what?’’ snapped Olney. 
“What you talking about?” 

““This—er—laboratory test, Ruth called 
it. Um—suppose I introduce Mr. Banton, 
who, as you know, is probably the second 
best amateur golfer in the world—just 
came over to help us out.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Ease 
Bedford. 

“‘Olney’s all right, but he’s pig-headed,”’ 
said MeWhinney. ‘‘And Ruth was willing. 
She said you’d stand any test. SoI whittled 
one out. Mr. Banton was to halve you un- 
til you cracked, see? He was to halve and 
halve and halve until the break of the game 
came, as it was bound to come, as it came 
here at this green. . A test of your 
nerve. And I piled it on with bets for you 
to carry. That’s the yarn. Maybe I owe 
you an apology, but ‘ 

““No, by heck!”’ said Mr. Olney, blowing 
his nose boisterously. “‘I’m the looloo that 
apologizes. . . . Young man, shake. I’m 
arotten guesser. You got it and to spare— 
and if you want a deed to my front porch 
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my lawyer’ll execute it tomor 
don’t wait for it. Come tonight 

“You mean es 

‘“‘T mean,” said President Olne 
you try to back out of the job of 
son-in-law I’ll mandamus you. ° 
meat. I pick you. You’re the lg 
on when I’m out of the runnin 
elected without a black ball.” 

“Um—hadn’t you better econ; 
sir?” 

“Young man, Ruth’s father m 
mistake once in a while, but not 
ears are still warm with her vie 
her drive into the club half an 
Scatter and find her.” 

Ease Bedford smiled. His face 
pleasant to see, and before he 
make all possible speed toward t] 
of his sweetheart he extended h 
his late adversary. 

“Tt was sporting of you to 
putt,’’ he said. 

“Mess it!’”’ exclaimed Mr 
“Boy, I was frazzled. I never ti 
for a putt in my life.” 

“That,” said Bedford, “ 
mind. . . . Of course all bets a) 
And Ruth’ll want to meet you.’ 

With that he walked away ha 
little group gazed after him silent 
Olney who spoke. 

“Thoroughbred,”’ he said. “ 
drops. . . . Oh, grandma, wha 
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>> of all good food beneath the sky 
the best is PET MILK pumpkin pie 


rie consistency * Smooth texture » Wonderful 
flavor + + Pumpkin Pies made with Pet Milk 
have these characteristics because of the quality 
of Pet Milk—its distinctive richness and flavor. 


In chocolate cream and custard pies—in all 
pies where milk is used—you will get always 
the same splendid results from Pet Milk. 


The “‘cream and butter” flavor that Pet Milk 
gives to creamed vegetables, cream soups—to 
all cooked dishes—is due to the uniform rich- 
ness and distinctive flavor of Pet Milk. 


The cream that rises to the top of ordinary 
milk is kept in Pet Milk—uniformly distributed 
through every drop. It is made more than twice 
as rich as ordinary milk »!,y taking out part of 
the natural water. Sterilized in sealed contain- 
ers, Pet Milk is always fresh, sweet and clean. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed 
milk preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk noth- 
ing is added to the pure milk. 


I y, xj 
114 cups steamed pumpkin PP ihe 


I : 5 
788 add sugar mixed with 
34 cup sugar 


ut lt and spices. 
Pet 1 tablespoon flour flour, $0 gree 

Milk X% Se ocn eale Then add pumpkin, 

U dé 4 molasses and diluted 

Pumpki Papo conan milk. Stir until well 

UuUmMpKIN 4 teaspoon nutmeg ; ; 
Pi \{ teaspoon ginger blended. Line a deep 
ve pie pan with pastry. 


2 tablespoons molasses 
56 cup Pet Milk diluted 
with 54 cup water 


Pour in mixture and 
bake in moderate oven. 


: We'll send free new recipe book that 
will make all your cooking better. 


Canned Foods weeks November gth to 21st 


‘PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building 
SAINT LOUIS 
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The Old—when women baked t 
their own bread. Tied to their 
kitchens a day in each week over 
the slow and laborious task of 


baking. 


Why Not Now ? 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- Ozen-teste 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIF I 


OC RMR UR CRT IS a SRM SS 


““W USED to bake all my own bread,” exclaimed 
ea Se eee , but I’m through. Here- 
after we eat nothing but baker’s bread in my home!”’ 


We had spent the morning going through a big 
bakery from top to bottom. Then we had visited 
the Gold Medal service laboratory for bakers. 


‘“What impressed you most?’’ I asked. She 
leaned forward eagerly. 


““Most of all, I think, the ingre- 
dients they use. Why—bakers 
mix their doughs with exactly the 
same ingredients I use myself. 


*“Also, the mixing and baking. 
Neither I nor any other woman 
could be so accurate in mixing 
our doughs and controlling our 
oven heat. 


“*T Rad no idea bakers took such 
care and pains with their bread. 


SoLg"HEDAL 
FLOUR 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO— 416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 


ey 
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“T used to bake my own bread : 
until I made this startling discover 


The story of an unbeliever and what she found A 
behind a loaf of baker’s bread 


““And I was fairly astonished,’’ she continued, 
“‘at the Gold Medal bakeshop. To think that the 
millers make trial bakes from samples of each 
batch of their flour! 


ce . 
No wonder they are able to guarantee uniform 


flour! I can see now how bakers can bake the 


same perfect loaf of bread each day. 


“And the Gold Medal service to bakers—it’s 
simply wonderful to find such close co-opera- 
tion on so vital a food. 


cc . 
I wish every woman could see what I have today. 


“Very few would keep on wasting a day every 
week doing their own baking. And they would 
see that their children ate a good round supply 
of baker’s bread at every meal, too. ”’ 


* ok k 


More than 15, 000 bakers use Gold Medal Flour. 
Because it acts uniformly. In all their baking. 


At least 50% of baking success depends upon 


“Service to the Northwest’ 


cooking talks for women every Mon., Wed. 
and Fri., at 10:45 A. M. By Betty Croc! ‘r, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service ” 


nS 


And the New—the baker 
of today 1s adding one more 
day in each week to the 
precious freedom and lei- 
sure every woman needs for 
her family and friends. 
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the way a flour acts in the oven. But the ave 
age brand may not always act the same. Becz 
—although the same chemically—most b1 
of flour often differ in baking results. 


‘The one way a miller can tell how his flour 
act is to bake with it himself. That is why 
bake loaves from samples of each run of Gi 
Medal. In our own Commercial Bakesh 
And each must produce the same delicious 
nourishing bread. & 


~_ 


Thus, bakers who use Gold Medal Flour 
sure of serving you the same high quality 
each day. You cannot eat too much of 


good, wholesome bread. 


A special word to bakers a 


If you are not receiving the Gold Medal Bak ? 
Service, write for details. This service is free. M 
hundreds of bakers use it regularly. They ar 


lighted with it. It is worth looking into. Writen 
ow.c 
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RANK O. LoWDEN giwes his first ru 
» for keeping 


MAN in the public eye certainly has no easy 
A life. Every day brings a dozen demands 
upon his time, his strength, his judgment. 

Ask Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois 
about it. He can tell you of the exhausting com- 
plexities of public life. And he can tell something 


still more interesting: how he keeps himself in trim 
to meet them. 


Ex-Governor Lowden believes if a man will really 
make use of what fresh air, exercise and proper food 
can do for him, he can materially increase his capac- 
ity for work and pleasure. 

Mr. Lowden is particularly insistent on simple, 
easily digested food. “In the long run,” 
“the simplest food is the best food—and the most 


he says, 


satisfying.” 

“To my mind the first and most important rule 
of keeping fit is this: Eat simple, easily digested 
food and just a moderate amount.” 

The practice of this rule should start with break- 
fast. If you work at a desk all day, your choice of 
food for this meal means quite as much to your well- 


being as any other. It must fill a special need. 


Breakfast should be an energy meal 


In the morning your greatest need is for simple, 
easily digested food which will furnish you with 
energy to get the day’s work well under way. 

For 30 years one famous food has supplied the 
energy-power by which thousands of busy men 
have done a big morning’s work. Cream of Wheat! 


You can’t find a food that is richer in energy sub- 
stance than Cream of Wheat. In its delicious 
creaminess there is a wonderful store of energy- 
giving carbohydrates. 

But that isn’t all. Cream of Wheat is in such 
simple, easily digested form that you can quickly get 
all the rich energy it has to give, without imposing 
long hard work on the stomach. 

Try out this energy-breakfast plan for three 
mornings and just see the difference! Tomorrow 
morning eat a generous bowl of Cream of Wheat; 
you'll enjoy it and it will satisfy you untik-lunch 
time. And you'll work with an energy you can’t 
have with a breakfast of foods harder to digest! 


Cream ¢/Vheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


© 1925, The _C. of W. Co. 


Try this—3 mornings f 
a better day’s work 


First morning 


Oranges 
CreaM or WHEAT 
Sugar— Milk 
Bacon 
Buttered Toast 
Coffee or Cocoa 


Second morning 


CreaM oF Wueat with Dates 
Milk 
Omelet or Bacon 
Toast—Butter 
Coffee or Cocoa 4 


Third morning 


Cream or Wueat with Baked Apple 
Milk 
Buttered Toast 
Bacon 
Coffee or Cocoa 


ee for Free Samp 
and Book of 50 Recipes 


To try out the energy-breakfast id 
send you a trial size box of Cream « 
We will enclose with it our recipe bi 
gives 50 ways to serve this splendid 
dainty desserts, meat, vegetable ai 
dishes. Delicious ways of providin, 
ergy! Just mail us the coupon. 


"Ckhenk of Wheat Company 
Dept. 111, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


oO Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, 
50 Ways of Serving Cream of W 


O Please send me free trial box of Cream of Whe 


Add eS8.0cccsnsecassedsavecesoescdsandessepen=s-cesttsttaeeze aan 
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‘the vigil of the Pentecost, when all the fellow- 
' the Round Table were come unto Camelot 
‘ere heard their service, and the tables were 
Jy to the meat, right so entered into the hall 
| ir gentlewoman on horseback, that had ridden 


{t,for her horse was all be- 
14. “Then she there alit and 
wefore the king and saluted: 
, nd he said: Damosel, God 
‘nee, Sir, she said, for God’s 
, ay me where Sir Launcelot 


~ AY was breaking, its 
faint glow transfigur- 
ing the sleeping prairie 
.” and the foothills; and 
‘ain the miracle of the 
/ unfolded: and morning. 
its first frail pennant to 
iy, in Pinto the alarm clock 
Jiy Caswell’s bureau let go 
!. wild hurrah. That was 
lig new though. | Every 
+: the week, three hundred 
| xty-five times in the year, 
ck exploded in that same 
‘n at exactly the selfsame 
int. 
zed, Judy sat up among 
_llows. 
’:room, her home ever since 
‘come in from the foothills 
into, was on the second- 
) back at Mrs. Castro’s. 
(zh small, half the size, say, 
r- room at the ranch house 
‘on Cayuse Creek, it still 
‘ght and airy—airy in par- 
ir. So Judy thought, at 
yate, especially if at the mo- 
| a norther happened to be 
sig and booming out-of the 
1s and coulees behind the 
\. This morning, though, 
‘ifferent. Winter was gone; 
| in flowing raiment walked 
orld; and through the win- 
\\s far as the eye couldreach, 
singe of prairie and the foot- 
| were a vista of tender 
» S—jade, turquoise, mala- 
|. At the back, far distant, 
:/athedral peaks lifted their 
iting steeples to the sky. 
|e view, inspiring in its pro- 
j1 and majestic grandeur, 
vat and held the eye in awe. 
(’s eye, in fact, often dwelt 
_ Under the loom of Painted 
ie, the tallest of the 
‘edral’s rocky spires, was 
(ranch on Cayuse Creek. 
p, that’s where I was 
Jed,” was Judy’s literal 
‘ment of the fact; and it 
i here, too, it seemed, that 
‘| been reared, her life until 
| years ago, come October, 
\t in gravitating, at odd in- 
us, betwixt Cayuse Creek 
he one hand and, on the 
t, the red schoolhouse at 
immer. But never mind! 
at the moment, while the 
n clock raised its tocsin 
» heither Judy’s eye nor, 
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Number 20 


much less, Judy’s thoughts were dwelling on that’ 
distant prospect, the view of the distant hills. 
There was a second window in the room, one 
looking out at the other side; and through this 


was revealed another view, its 
aspect somewhat less inspiring. 
It was, in short, a view of Pinto 
Junction, its yard tracks and 
water tower and the shed and 
outbuildings of the railroad sta- 
tion. 

Twice a day a transconti- 
nental express halts at Pinto, 
one, the westbound, pulling in 
late at night; the other, bound © 
east, halting there early in the 
morning. In turn, each con- 
nects with a local rolling in from 
Lattimer, Red Gulch, Quartzite 
and other way stops, the twin 
events representing, so to speak, 
the apogee and perigee of life 
and activity in Pinto. A mere 
detail, this, however. At one 
end of the station platform, 
hemmed in between the wait- 
ing room and the freight shed 
with its adjacent cattle pen and 
loading rack, was a low, ram- 
bling structure conspicuous for 
a sign thrust like an arm from 
above its door—this and a fleet- 
ing, familiar odor ever emanat- 
ing fromitsinterior. Thescent 
was that of pie, doughnuts and 
coffee. On the sign was in- 
scribed the legend ‘Eating 
Place.” 

One might stop to comment 
on this. The buffalo and the 
Indian have gone, effaced by 
civilization, as, in turn, civiliza- 
tion has all but effaced the cat- 
tle and the cowboy; and today 
the frontier lingers only as a 
memory. Thus, where once the 
Sioux, the Comanche and the 
Arapahoe pitched their painted 
lodges and the smoke of a thou- 
sand wild camp fires wafted sky- 
ward on the evening air, the 
plains, now given over to the 
“nester,’ the ‘“‘punkin-roller”’ 
and the ‘‘doughey,”’ are staked 
out in plots like a real-estate ex- 
tension. If so, however, here 
and there the old West still 
makes a last stand against the 
engulfing tide of progress. Call 
it that. Stray spots, each a nar- 
rowing oasis, yet may be found 
where the cowboy, a last sur- 
vivor, still sings to the milling 
herd; and back of Pinto was 
such a country. 

So, as the doorway to that 
storied ground, in Pinto and 
around, the region still clung 
as a habit to the speech 
of that bygone day, the fron- 
tier’s blunt, literal phrases. 
Hence ‘‘Eating Place’’—not 
“Restaurant”? or, as spoken 
locally, ‘‘Restaraw.” 
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“Restaurant” Pinto would have scorned as effete— 
“dude talk”; though let that go. A mere matter of terms, 
either way it would have made little difference to Judy. 
At 6:19 A. M., at any rate, when Number 43, the local from 
Lattimer, rolled in to connect with eastbound Number 88, 
the flyer, it was Judy’s part in life to see that the lunch- 
room door was open, that the pie and the doughnuts were 
set out on the counter, that the coffee in the nickel-plated 
boiler was piping hot. At night she reversed the opera- 
tion. Number 79, the westbound, having departed, its tail 
lights flickering out around the curve at Latigo Butte, it 
fell to her to put away the doughnuts and the pie, to turn 
out the lamp beneath the nickel-plated boiler, then to shut 
and lock the lunch-room door. That wasn’t all of it 
though. Between times—that is, betwixt dawn and Num- 
ber 79’s departure—ten or a dozen other trains halted 
at the junction point, these mixed freights mainly; and 
out of each a throng of hurried hungry humans poured— 
cowmen, nesters, stray salesmen, train hands and such. 
Ravening, they fell on the lunch counter like the wolf on 
the fold, the demands of each insistent and immediate. 
Fid Murchison, who ran the lunch-room concession at the 
junction, often lost his head, in fact. Judy never did. She 
was Fid’s assistant; 
and the pay—it was 
so termed, at any 
rate—was eleven a 
week and found. 

Eleven a week! 
Back East, for in- 
stance, in Chi or Bos- 
ton, women, Judy had 
learned, sometimes 
paid as much as that 
for slippers or a single 
pair of stockings. It 
was from a magazine 
she’d gleaned this. 
The news butcher off 
Number 88 had left it 
behind him once, it 
seemed, the express 
pulling out unexpect- 
edly, and the butcher, 
it seemed also, having 
to make a jump for it; 
and idly turning over 
the pages, Judy’s 
eyes all at once had 
rounded. That was 
nearly two years ago 
now, the time when 
she’d first come in 
from the foothills; and , 
that afternoon be- 
tween trains she 
dropped in at Bermy 
Rothapfel’s across the 
street from the junc- 
tion. 

In passing, the street 
was the one street in 
Pinto; and Bermy, it 
appears, was pro- 
prietor of the New 
York Racket Store, 
Pinto’s leading em- 
porium; though, aside 
from this, in its dis- 
closure the magazine 
had not been mislead- 
ing, it proved. “Sure 
in N’York they cost 
you, if you like, elefen 
bucks!’’ affirmed 
Bermy; and his na- 
tive instinct leaping 
to the fore he had inquired eagerly, ‘‘Could I mail-order 
for you a pair, yes?”’ “You could not!” Judy answered 
hastily, not at eleven the pair, anyway; and her air now 
more than ever thoughtful, she’d returned to the station 
lunch counter. 

The New York price for hosiery, though, was not all 
Judy had gleaned from the magazine jettisoned by the 
news butcher in his dash. One learned, for example, that 
in the city, amazingly, women breakfasted daily in bed. 
There were breakfast bed caps, anyway, were there not? 
And these, incredibly, the women donned while they sat up 
and sipped the morning coffee. Yet wait! As it was dis- 
closed, too, the fact equally bewildering, when they at 
length arose, having breakfasted, they slipped over their 
shoulders a thing called a ‘‘matinée,’”’ at the same time 
thrusting dainty feet into contraptions the magazine 
termed lightly, if confidently, ‘“‘mules.”’ Judy, in fact, had 
gaped. A “‘matinée’’ was what the three-a-week movie 
down at Lattimer called its Saturday daylight show; and 
as for ‘‘mules’’—say! But there seemed no doubt that the 
publication was deliberately in earnest. There was a 


“Yeah, I’m asTellin’ You,’’ Proctaimed Hog Eye; 
Dudes That Don’t Prong His Beans With a Fork!’’ 


picture of the “‘mules’’—slippers, come to find out; not 
livestock—and in New York you wore these and that 
fal-lal, the ‘‘matinée,’’ while you had one of the hired help 
come in and do up your hair. 

One may as well be brief. The sex, the eternal feminine, 
thrills inevitably to its primal instincts; and Judy was no 
exception. Some nights later, anyway, having turned and 
come back west the news butcher was emerging from the 
smoker when a hurried figure slipped toward him in the 
dark. 

“Say, feller,’ said a female voice, ‘“‘hop back and fetch 
out your reading. I want another of those fashion papers 
like you have.” 

That night, long after Number 79 faded from view be- 
hind the bend at Latigo Butte, the light still burned in the 
station lunch room. It still burned, in fact, when ‘“‘second 
Sixty-two,” the midnight way freight, shacked in at the 
junction and backed down over the crossovers to spot a 
string of empty cattle racks. Perched on a stool, her chin 
in her hand and her shoulders hunched over the literature 
she perused, Judy sat there; and astonished, the “‘flag’’ 
from the freight peered in at the door. “Hullo, girly; 
waitin’ for th’ minister or anything?” he inquired. 


“But Bust Me if They’s One of Them 


Judy made no reply. Unlimbering herself, she rose, 
turned out the lamp beneath the nickel-plated boiler and 
shut and locked the lunch-room door. As she went up the 
street in the dark, the look on her face was absorbed. 

Northward lay the range, her one-time domain, the loom 
of Painted Horse rearing its sawtooth profile like a curtain 
at the back; and beneath it slept the ranch on Cayuse, the 
white lime-washed log buildings standing spectral in the 
starlight. True, they were too far to be seen from Pinto; 
but though they were, Judy needed no glimpse across the 
miles to remind her of them or their surroundings. There 
was the ranch house itself, low and rambling with its 
frond of elk antlers set above the door; and beyond that 
was the bunk house, the winter calf shed and the horse 
corral. Under the cut bank a stone’s throw away Cayuse 
tinkled on its stony shallows; and across the flat was the 
clump of cottonwoods and buckbrush out of which the 
deer stole at dusk. Then, too, there were the two squared 
white stones, granite slabs, that stood at the crest of the 
rise. “‘ Judith Meredith Caswell, 1880-—1904,’’ was cut on 
one; and on the other, “Jeff. D. Caswell, 1874-1923.” 
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Judy never had seen her mother. In March, 19 
night of the big blizzard that wrecked the ran 
Caswell’s wife had passed out sometime toward 
leaving on Jeff Caswell’s hands a newborn child. 1) 
Judy. Judy, though, remembered her father yijy 
tall, gaunt, silent individual, his speech as spare 
thin, knitted figure. 

A mean horse, an outlaw, had brought Jeff to } 
and both the time and the horse Judy hardly would 
By the same token, so would the horse, too, remem 
occasion, Judy having seen to it that he did; 
never mind that for the moment. Judy’s young 
had been the schoolmarm down at Lattimer wh 
Caswell met and married her; and she had come fro 
East— Memphis, Tennessee. 

Judy never had been East. She knew all abot t 
however. Out on the bunk-house steps or perched 
top rail of the horse corral, time and again she’d d 
the tales the hands recounted of it—the accounts, 
such seasoned travelers as Dozey Lippitt, the horse 
ler, or his buddy, Hog Eye Peters. It appears, a 
that when the outfit shipped out to the Chi or 
markets—‘‘Chi’”’ being Chicago, of course, and “ 
standing for K. C. or Kansas 
someone was sent on aboard the 
to see that the crowded cattle y 
and watered; and to Dozey a 
Eye this task often had fallen 
returning from the high advent 
two habitually overflowed w 
scriptive narrative, the details 
almost invariably with the u 
inexplicable manners, custor 
speech of dwellers in the di 
ters. 

“Yeah, I’m a-tellin’ you, 
claimed Hog Eye; ‘‘call me: 
you like; but bust me if they’ 
them dudes that don’t prong h 
with a fork!” 

“That’s a nothin’,” com 
Dozey Lippitt. “I was ina pl 
in Chi where I ordered soup, a 
brung it in a teacup!” 

There were other details, | 
itself a cause to comment and 
vel. Out of these Judy in tim 
a vision of these Easterners : 
storied cities they dwelt in. — 

huge like palaces, lin 

streets; and through tk 
% cious, carved and panel 
or the regal sumptuou 
damask-draped boudo 
tapestried erystal-hun; 
ing-rooms moved the ' 
in this faérie world, wor 
men. , 

Garbed in priceless 
silks and furs, and hu 
glittering gen 
women were is 
beyond compare 
in splendor weret 
Noble of visa 
suavely defere 
courtly in their é 
were clad in fi 
evening wear—' 
no less elegay 
trousers, shagg} 

stockings ant 
molded trimly to the figure. These last, the 
variably were cut full in the skirts, with lar 
pockets and a neat narrow plait down the b 
though the descriptive revelations of the horse ¢ 
the bunk-house porch, it’s true, were less respo 
this part of the vision than was the three-a- 
down at Lattimer, of its verity still could rema 
Had not the magazine dropped by the news b 
Number 88 certified to it? However, be that ¢ 
from that night, the time she walked home at m 
Mrs. Castro’s, a subtle yet still perceptible chan) 
to have wrought Judy within its thrall. - 

It was observed presently at the lunch r 
came, too, a matter of debate out on Cayuse. Str: 
pers went the round; and his air troubled, Doz 
led his bunky aside one day. “Say, Hog Hye . 


“what’s a-eatin’ li’l’ Jude?” 
Then, mastering hit 
glanced covertly at ‘his interrogator. ‘“‘What 


Hog Eye gave a start. 
inquired cautiously. | , a 
Dozey scowled at him frankly.’ ce 


Pe 


with me none, Hog!” he warned. “You know 
me that sumpin’s up.”’ 

-It was‘the-news butcher off Number 88, , thous 
first the full measure of the changein Judy’s comp 
set covers” was the youth’s explicit if irreverent des 


j fashion journals he carried; 
fting in at the lunch room one 
ta sheaf of new issues under his 
‘> approached the figure behind 
kel-plated boiler. ‘“‘Ah, there, 
2!” he greeted. ‘‘ How’s tricks?” 
P behind the sheen of the nickel- 
coffee engine a pair of blue- 
-yes fastened on him like pin- 
_ “Are you addressing me, sir?”’ 
modulated voice inquired. 

), her air negligent and one hand 

arranging her back hair, Judy 
‘ed her eyes from the news 

r and transferred them to a 
\ypatron. ‘Pardon, but did you 

stard?”’ she murmured. 

2 in Pinto yields reluctantly. 
ried, the seasons lag along, win- 
loriously giving way to spring, 
pring, in turn, merging into 
pr that as indolently ripens into 
yn. In fact, though but two 
-n all now had passed since the 
hen Judy, dight in chaps, som- 
.and roweled boots, had ridden 
-1 Cayuse and rented the second- 
pack at Mrs. Castro’s, it otherwise 
-ifalifetime had been compressed 
‘ie interval. There was, for one 
) the change marked in Judy’s 
jae airand manner. There were, 
yl, events, each significant, that 
ager posts seemed to mark the 
3ss of the change. 

,in point, was a sudden irruption 
i that flooded the post office 
4tLattimer. Addressed to “ Miss 


( ” 


i. Caswell, Pinto,” it appeared 
17 to comprise the catalogues of 
(zo and other Eastern mail-order 
(. Their source gradually mov- 
»stward, the postmarks eventu- 
‘ere of such points as New York, 
lielphia, Boston. True, the ad- 
se never availed herself of the 


less bargains these offered—not at eleven a week, 
willy; yet it cost nothing, did it, to peruse them? It 
|, it seemed, not unless it was a stamp or postal card; 
jestream of second-class matter continuing unchecked, 


£ rg 
: ald 


2OE 1 The Shadows Were Lengthening and Dusk Already Was Creeping Among the Box Canons ere the Ranch Buildings Drew Near 
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She Implanted Herself in the Doorway, With 
Both Hands Vigorously Wielding the Instrument 


reefined.” 


about eight months 
back the post office 
was electrified one 
day to find in the 
inbound mail a 
large, weighty 
packet, its outside 
appearance un- 
usual. On investi- 
gation en route by 
the R. F. D. carrier 
this proved to be a 
tome of formidable 
size and—to the 
carrier—equally 
formidable subject 
matter. Opened, at 
any rate, its front- 
ispiece disclosed the 
life-size effigy of two 
human hands hold- 
ing in midair a tea- 
cup and saucer. 
Together of frail, 
flowered porcelain, cup and 
saucer were poised daintily 
apart, the saucer suspended 
directly beneath the cup 
and the little finger of each 
hand holding-the two, ex- 
tended and crooked ele- 
gantly; while beneath ran 
a line or two of illuminating 
text—‘“‘Tea is sipped di- 
rectly from the cup, never 
from thesaucer.” ‘‘Th’ hell 
you say!’’ murmured the 
awed mail carrier, closing 
the book and driving on. 
Meanwhile, back at the 
Cayuse the talk went on, its 
tenor now more than ever 
bewildered. ‘‘Yeah. Fust 
thing you know,” averred 
the head horse wrangler, 
“‘she’ll light out East!” 


“Well, mebbe hit’s to ,be expecked,” his bunky mum- 
bled; and he added dismally’in explanation of his state- 
ment, ‘“‘Her mammy was a schoolmarm, you remember— 


Brrrr! It was the alarm clock. Vociferantly the clock 
still raised its matinal huzzah; and as she sat up among the 
pillows Judy’s dazed eyes all at once lit luminously. Then 
they hardened, their gleam like steel. At that instant, 
though, the clock subsided with a clank. 

It was that sort of clock, the intermittent-alarm type. 
That is to say, having burred discordantly for a protracted 
moment it subsided all at once, only to break out presently 
into another hearty fanfare. . But let that go. The gleam 
in Judy’s eye grew vindictive, and she had reached out a 
hand toward the clock, the gesture as sinister and personal 
as if she’d reached for someone’s throat, meaning murder; 
but the clock at the instant subsiding, her look changed. 
Flinging back the covers, Judy leaped to the floor. 

There was a bureau near the window. The bureau was 
oak stained a rich mission brown, while above it swung a 
handkerchief-size mirror somewhat blistered and flaked, 
yet still serviceable. As she neared this, at the same time 
flinging a quick look at herself in the glass, one had a guess, 
perhaps, as to the source of Judy’s sobriquet back on 
Cayuse. Terms go by contrast along the range, thus taking 
to themselves a graphic descriptiveness; and to this the 
term “‘li’l’ Jude” was no exception. As the said “little 
Jude” stood up before the glass, her figure in her night- 
dress disclosed, she was five feet eleven or thereabout in 
height; in fact, nearly a full six feet. One would have re- 
marked, too, her hair, its tint unmistakable in tone. 
Braided now in a rope that hung crossways over Judy’s 
shoulder, it looked much as if she’d been decorated with 
the Order of the Bath. The room seemed lit with it. 

This morning, though, she did not linger at the glass. 
Bending over, she seized the twin handles of the top 
drawer of the bureau and gave them a yank. The bureau 
swayed, then the drawer gave; and, as it opened, her eyes 
leaped again. In the drawer was a large paper parcel tied 
neatly with twine. 

The day before there had been an event of some moment 
down the line at Lattimer—in short, a funeral. Signifi- 
cantly it was the funeral of the late owner of the ranch on 
Cayuse, Roscoe Harbison by name. Past middle age and 
by nature a recluse, it seemed Mr. Harbison had faded 
through the winter, succumbing just as spring came on. 
But never mind. Returning from the services, Judy had 
brought with her under her arm the paper parcel in the 
drawer; and snatching it up now she began hurriedly to 
strip off its wrappings. 

The string was stout, the knots in it refractory; and in 
her eagerness Judy’s fingers fumbled clumsily. A faint 
color, too, a hint of growing excitement, suffused her neck 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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architect, stood in the crowd at the Southern Coun- 

ties Dog Show at the Black Pond Club, forlornly 
wishing himself back in Paris. How could these people, 
well bred, fairly intelligent, sport loving, be so serious about 
a dog show? Charles did not dislike dogs, but he did not 
care whether that splendid patrician Rockwood Corinthian 
Blue won the first or whether it went to that upstart 
climber, Tarbox Boy. Bored by the endless doggish chit- 
chat, he walked to an empty space of railing, lighted his 
pipe and remembered the benignant beauty of France. He 
stared across the gayly colored, crowded field, his mind 
three thousand miles away. 

Suddenly he whipped his pipe out of his mouth and 
tapped it steadily on the rail. There was no doubt about 
it; it was she. The same red-haired lovely girl who had 
crossed with him on the Lunevania six weeks before, the girl 
with the dogs and the unpleasant mother or aunt. What in 
the name of heaven was she doing here? 

Charles, watching, saw she was no ordinary person. 
All the big dog people spoke to her, staring at the four 
dangerous-looking dogs she led on leashes. Charles recog- 
nized at a glance the ugly, fashionable and costly beagle 
Schnitzers. Mrs. Hackstaff-Griggs, the international 
fancier; old Doctor Winn, the veterinarian; Bill Nutting, 
the chairman of a thousand dog committees, stood by, ad- 
miring. Then she was greeted by Charles’ spinster cousin, 
Miss Bernice Banton, who farmed five hundred acres and 
sold pedigreed cows. Ordinarily he avoided his cousin as 
an agricultural pest, but now he rushed to greet her. 

_ ‘Hello, Cousin Bernie,” he cried enthusiastically. 

The woman cow raiser laid one hearty hand on his arm 
and held him, but went right on talking. Not until she had 
told Doctor Winn all about her prize bull’s sore throat did 
she greet Charles. 

“Well, Charles Moore, you handsome esthete, what are 
you doing at a dog show?”’ She asked him about Europe 
and world conditions. Mrs. Hackstaff-Griggs asked if Mus- 
solini was sincere, which point was argued, while the red- 
haired girl stared at Charles. Daringly, he addressed her. 

“The Italians, of course, have a theatrical tempera- 
ment,” he announced passionately. . . . How lovely her 
nose was. 


(J srenitece MOORE, the incipient and handsome 
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“Great jumping cats,’’ said Miss Bernice Banton, “‘you 
two haven’t met! Flora, this is my nephew, Charles Moore, 
the architect. He’s just back from Europe too.” 

““We crossed on the same ship,” said Charles ecstati- 
cally—‘“‘the Lunevania. You used to take awfully good 
care of those dogs. Too good. One hardly ever saw you.” 

Her greenish-gray solemn eyes, widely opened, stared 
into his. She was either deep or dumb; but did it matter? 

“T was bringing these dogs 
from Central Silesia,” she an- 
nounced. “‘ They were nervous. 
I saw you one day in the lounge. 
I remember your suit.”” She in- 
dicated with her significant eyes 
thesplendid pattern of Charles’ 
new tweeds. Oh, memorable 
pattern! 

“Miss Dunn, Charles,” said 
Cousin Bernie, “‘has done 
splendid things. She will do 
for dogs what Burbank did 
for the grapefruit.” 

Miss Dunn did not 
deny it. She blushed 
and stood quietly, 
her dogs at her feet, 
while the others 
talked animal hus- 
bandry. Charles kept 
still, too, hoping they 
would soon go away 
so that he could talk 
to this girl. 

Unconsciously, he 
had been waiting for 
this meeting. He had 
watched the girl on 
the boat. Her charm 
was provocative, over 
and above the fact of 
her undeniable 
beauty. She was like 
a little girl going 
about with an awfully 
good secret which a 
man hankered to 
know. All day she 
paraded the _ hurri- 
cane deck with her 
dogs; at night she 
sat in the lounge 
with an elderly 
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BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


restless-eyed woman who played solitaire. They kn 
one and didn’t seem to care. : 

Would she lose this curious luster now that he h 
her? Charles was impressionable and demanding 
often in his twenty-seven years, the image whit 
snared his eye had proved a hollow lure, advertis 
inferior product. There was Olivia Green, who hi 
duced her Pre-Raphaelite face by adoring cheap | 
there was Sylvia Sims, who t 
hair of a Valkyrie and the ten 
a devil; there was Sarah Bulh 
the international Bulheim: 
knew all about modern art an 
to tell one so. Time and tim 
Charles had chased the mirag 
mance only to see it fade into : 
vista. Here he was with Flora 

“T prayed to God I might s 
again,” he said. ‘‘Let’s go 
have some tea.’”’ She shook he 

“No, I can’t leave my dog: 

“You can’t leave the 
Where’s your chauffeur?” 

“‘He’s gone homewith thesc 
ers and Sealyhams. They ¢: 
travel together 
fight so.” 

‘““Where d 
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Townsend _ ho 
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rd life, prize winning,’”’ he 
| Every one of the awful stuck- 
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}, thought 
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‘orld she mat- 
Mr. Joshua 
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ie, asking 
(please to step back; Mrs. Mortimer Penstone, the 
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4,” thought Charles, ‘this girl can be President!” 

ually they reached the car. She pushed the dogs 
| rear and started to follow. 

(in front,”’ he ordered. 

1 [have to sit with the dogs.” 

‘'t the dogs sit alone?” 

ly’ll wail all the way.” 

«them wail. You’re sitting with me.” She looked 

M3 whole life trembled in the balance, did she but 
| “Look here,’’ said Charles, ‘‘they’re not reasoning 

}. Lean over the seat back, facing them, dividing 
(23 between us.” 

iy’ll make a scene.” 

ver sit alone,” bullied Charles. 

lot into the front seat and faced the dogs, 

egarded her bitterly. 

t betrayed darlings,’ she said. All the way 

‘ue hardly spoke except to them. ‘“‘Down, 

‘ip, sir,” “Stop, Bonko,” ‘‘Shut up, Mimi,” 
, and all the other phrases out of dog talk. 

| liked the sound of her deep little voice. 


ant what she said when she said it. 
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(ester hills; the dying summer sun sent 
adows across the road. As Charles 
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A Gift From the Groom-a Pair of Baby Beagle Schnitzers 


SATURDAY 


hope we can stay 
here.”’ 

“But haven’t you 
bought the house?” 

“Yes, but I’m not 
sure that the water 
agrees with the dogs. 
It’s filled with cal- 
cium. However, we 
may be able to fix 
that.” 

“Do you mean to 
say ”” He paused, 
aghast. This was a 
world of wonder. 
There was room in it 
no doubt for girls who 
buy million-dollar es- 
tates and then sell 
because the dogs can’t 
drink the water. “I 
hope you stay,” he 
ended lamely. 

‘Oh, I hope so too, 
It’s so convenient to 
the shows.” 

“Right! One hour 
and fifteen minutes 
to Times Square.” 

“‘Oh, not those 
shows. I meant dog 
shows.” 

“‘Beg pardon,’’ 
gasped Charles, open- 
mouthed. They had 
almost reached the 
house. Flora Dunn 
sat still beside him as 
he turned and turned and turned his wheel. ‘She is a 
nut,” thought Charles. ‘A lovely, lovely nut.” 

They climbed out before the house—an exact copy of 
Penwynton House, Lower Dimfield, St. Angwyne, Sussex. 
All along the gravel terrace sat monumental hydrangeas, 
and before the stone coping of the terrace dropped the 
world. One could see the Hudson, Manhattan, the Sound, 
and far to the north the sheen of the North Pole. The 
view alone was worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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“Gosh,” said Charles, ‘‘what a view!” 

Flora Dunn was persuading the dogs to get out of the car. 

“Now step right down and no nonsense,” she said 
severely. She put the leashes into the hands of Charles. 
‘Hold them while I send down to the kennels.”’ She ran 
up the steps like a little spaniel. 

“The Four Dogs of the Apocalypse,” Charles muttered 
as the beagle Schnitzers—that’s what they were—began to 
drag him up and down the terrace. They made fierce 
sounds, gave strange growls, displayed an unnatural fond- 
ness for the hydrangeas. Each dog wanted to wind himself 
around a different hydrangea. 

“Why not play together in one hydrangea like good 
dogs?”’ suggested Charles; but they pulled away in four 
different directions. Luckily Flora appeared. 

“‘Stop, stop!” she cried, and they ran angelically to her. 

“The perfect mother,” said Charles. 

“Did they annoy you? They’re worn out, the poor 
babies.”’ She patted them fondly, until a husky young man 
came loping around the corner of the terrace and led them 
off. Rather they led him off, as if he were a small half- 
pound bone. 

“Ts he insured?” asked Charles. 

“Oh, no! But the dogs are,’”’ she answered, leading him 
up the steps. “They get the most frightful diseases.” 
They went through vast paneled rooms and out upon the 
western terrace, where a solemn-faced butler was laying tea. 

‘Shall we have tea?’’ she asked Charles, as if there were 
good reasons why they should not. 

““Why not? There’s the tea and here are we. Splendidly 
arranged.” 

She poured the tea, deftly, smoothly, as a sensitive 
woman runs a high-powered car. The butler kept coming 
in and out with plate after plate of sandwiches and cakes. 

““Magnificent tea,’’ commented Charles. ‘Unearthly 
beauty about it somehow, like a sunset.” 

“Tt’s the cook,’”’ she said seriously. ‘‘She heard there 
was aman here. We hardly ever have a man and we never 
get so many squashy things.’”’ She indicated an intricate 
arrangement of mocha cake and cream. “I suppose the 
servants eat them ordinarily.” 

“They feed them to the dogs,” suggested Charles. 

‘“‘Heavens’”’—she went a little pale—‘‘do you suppose 
they’d dare?”’ 

‘““What do you mean you never have any men?” he 
asked her coolly. ‘‘I can’t believe that story.” 

(Continued on Page 180) 


She Cannot Have So Many Dogs Around, She Says, Climbing All Over the Baby Carriage 
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friend is there to pull the sleeve of my ascension robe, arise, 
clear my throat and begin: 

“The outlook wasn’t brilliant for the Mudville nine that 
day.”’ 

For thirty-seven years I have been doing it. The actual 
number of times is a problem for one of those laid-end-to- 
end statisticians. Where or what I may be playing, I must, 
before the evening is out, come before the curtain and pitch 
to Casey. If there is a benefit my contribution, it is under- 
stood, is Casey; a banquet, no other eloquence than Casey 
is expected of me. Long ago the repetition became so me- 
chanical that I found it difficult to keep my mind on the 
task. In the midst of it I would find myself still declaiming, 
but my mind far from the theater or studying some face 
in the house. I have discovered that I can force my atten- 
tion from straying only by recalling the hundred varia- 
tions of emphasis with which I have experimented from 
time to time. 

Casey has so dogged my steps, indeed, that it has been 
suggested that I change the final stanza to: 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining bright; 

The band is playing somewhere and somewhere hearts are 
light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere children 
shout; 

But whatever else is happening, Hopper'll be striking Casey 
out. 


There doubtless are greater poems in American litera- 
ture, but I wonder which will have a longer life than Casey. 
I venture to predict that it will find its way before long 
into the school readers, that surest path to immortality. 
And by constant repetition I have made it my very own, 
while the modest and all but unknown author even has 
had his rightful claim to his child disputed by some ten 
thousand impostors. 


Baseball Night at Wallack’s 


OP Anson’s Chicago White Sox were playing the New 

York Giants, James Mutrie, manager, at the old Polo 
Grounds, Fifth Avenue and One Hundredth Street, the 
middle of May of 1888. Digby Bell had converted me to 
baseball several years earlier. We were at the Polo Grounds 
every free afternoon, and both of usfor two years had given 
an annual Sunday-night benefit for the Giants, who had no 
world-series money to look forward to in that day. In ap- 
preciation, the team had presented each of us with gold- 
headed canes inscribed ‘‘From the boys to our best boy 


friend.’”’ That and the friendship of Buck Ewing, Tim 
Keefe and John M. Ward were my proudest chattels. 

Bell and I suggested to Colonel McCaull, for whom both 
of us were working, that a baseball night, with the White 
Sox in one row of boxes and the Giants in an opposite row, 
would be a happy idea for all hands, and he embraced the 
suggestion. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter, author of Mr. Barnes of 
New York, Mr. Potter of Texas, and other great successes 
of the 80’s, saw the announcement and looked up McCaull 
at once. 

“‘T’ve got just the thing for your baseball night,’’ Gunter, 
told him. ‘“‘It’s a baseball poem I cut out of a Frisco paper 


when I was on the Coast last winter. I’ve been carrying ° 


it around ever since. It’s a lulu, and young Hopper could 
do it to a turn.” 

Gunter had the clipping with him and passed it over. 
McCaull read it, slapped his knee and agreed. That was 
a Wednesday afternoon. Wednesday night McCaull gave 
me the clipping and explained the object. Being quick 
study I stuck it in my pocket and forgot it. The series 


‘ between the Sox and the Giants opened on Thursday and 


I, need it be said, was at the game. Thursday night a tele- 
gram from Onset Bay brought me word that my twenty- 
month-old boy had diphtheritic sore throat and that the 
crisis would be reached that night. 

I was frantic. I slept little that night and early Friday 
morning found me camping on the steps of Wallack’s, 
directly across from the Western Union office next door to 
Daly’s Theater. There had been a violent storm in lower 
New England during the night, the wires were down in 
the morning and no word came from Onset Bay. 

I was sitting there when McCaull appeared about 9:30. 
I told him the circumstances. “‘I can’t commit this piece,” 
I declared. “I can’t call my name until I hear how the 
boy is.” 

“Surely, surely,’’ he sympathized. ‘‘ Forget all about it, 
my boy.” 

Near eleven o’clock two clerks dashed out the Broad- 
way door of the telegraph office shouting my name. The 
wire had come through and they had not waited to write 
it down. The crisis was safely passed. That twenty- 
month-old son is vice president of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company of New York today. | 

I burst into McCaull’s office with the good word. When 
I-had quieted down I recalled the clipping. 

“T’ll study it now,” I told him. ‘‘ Just give me the office 
to myself for a while.’’ He did, and in less than an hour I 
had memorized a poem that requires five minutes and forty 


a Sunday night for its study, made myself comfc 
robe and slippers in my hotel room, propped m 
another chair, turned out all the lights but onea 
on it at 9:20 p.m. I became so absorbed in thes 
I forgot to light my pipe. At length I shut the boc 
my eyes and ran the words over in my mind. 
“T’ve got you!” I shouted, tossed the book a 
room and changed my position for the first time si 
sat down. As my feet came away from the chair 
supported them, my knees popped, my back era 
my feet stung with the returning circulation. I 
the sensations of Rip Van Winkle’s waking. Surel 
be one o’clock. I looked at my watch. It said‘10 
and it was running, but it was a temperamental t 
with a chronic habit of stopping and starting ag 
no apparent cause. So I phoned down to the hotel 
“Twenty minutes of eleven,” was the operator’ 


Making a Hit by Striking Out 


ifs committed The Nightmare Song in an 
twenty minutes. I dressed and went to the Lar 
to boast about it. My fellow Lambs were so skep 
they bet me the drinks that I did not know it. In 
room of the club I sang the song letter-perfect an 

I have strayed afar from Wallack’s Theater and 
of May 13, 1888. The bill was Prince Methusale 
interpolated Casey in a scene in the second act. 
I presume, the first time the poem was recited in] 

On his debut Casey lifted this audience, composé 
of baseball players and fans, out of their seats. 
dropped my voice to B flat, below low C, at “tl 
tude was awed,” I remember seeing Buck Ewi 
lant mustachios give a single nervous twitch. A! 
house, after a moment of startled silence, gra 
anticlimactic dénouement, it shouted its glee. 

They had expected, as anyone does on hearil 
for the first time, that the mighty batsman would 
ball out of the lot, and a lesser bard would have 
do so, and thereby written merely a good sport 
filler. The crowds do not flock into the Americal 
parks around the circuit when the Yankees play, 
anticipation of seeing Babe Ruth whale the ball 
eenter-field fence. That is a spectacle to be enjo 
at the expense of the home team, but there aly 
chance that the Babe will strike out, a sight e' 
healing to sore eyes, for the Sultan of Swat ( 
the third strike just as furiously as he can meet it 
contrast between the terrible threat of his swing 
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; futility of theresult is a banquet for the mali- 
1 ich includes us all. There is no more completely 
ory drama in literature than the fall of Humpty 


‘yssing automobile splashes a street cleaner with 
_do not smile; but let that car splatter a pom- 
(ller in morning clothes, a gardenia in his button- 
a silk hat on his head, and you shout with glee. 
‘the flivver being towed into the garage that 
e grin to your face, but the straight-eight that 
1ou so insolently on the hill ten miles back. 
stors and the newspapermen of New York once 
e of baseball at the old Polo Grounds as a 
,or Carl Rankin. I was at first for the actors. 
Richardson, the critic, was at third for the jour- 
There were few more striking figures on Broad- 
is time than Leander, and he was not unaware 
is magnificent red beard was enough to set him 
y crowd, and he dressed the part. 
/ fternoon he was charming, as the society report- 
d say, in his red silken beard, a white silk shirt, 
is tie of robin’s-egg blue, a broad sash of the same 
white flannel trousers. All afternoon he stood 
ently at third and waved his sultry beard and 
pall came his way. 
.n the game someone on our side hit a high foul, 
he highest fouls I ever saw. It lingered in the 
f the angels for a time, then slowly began its 
tothethird-base line. There wasno wind, no sun. 
as time enough for the farthest outfielders to 
»tted in and snared it, but Leander waved all 
|t was his ball and he advanced superbly to the 
ous, raising his hands to greet it, his red beard, 
,and sash and white shirt and trousers a pretty 
2 symphony. 
r came the ball. Leander braced his shoulders 
mbrace. There was an inhalation of breath from 
id stand, and the ball hit the earth with a heavy 
rood five feet behind those upstretched hands. 
‘ Richardson did not set himself up as any great 


it baseball, but the contrast between the sublime 
/2 had cut at third for eight innings and the ridicu- 
‘tion was the stuff of Casey. Few among the spec- 
sad not sometime winced under the flick of Leander’s 
‘ritical tongue. His bitter bread returned to him 
jernoon many fold. | 
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The Author of Casey 


Y’S reception on his debut made me appreciate 
1, I had a parlor trick of sorts in him, but I never 
of using the poem regularly in the theater until 
ynd season of Wang, that of 1892-3. We were 
over the same territory as the first season and I 
the show 

an added 
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Mr. Hopper at Attantic City, Summer of 1925 


Casey’s long-lost parent proved to be Ernest L. Thayer, 
known to all Worcester as Phinney Thayer, the son of a 
wealthy textile-mill owner. Thayer had been a contem- 
porary of William Randolph Hearst at. Harvard. When 
Senator Hearst gave the San Francisco Examiner to his 
son, the younger Hearst took Thayer to California with 
him, and there he used to contribute occasional verses, of 
which Casey was one, to the Examiner. In his modesty 
Thayer waited so long before advancing his rightful claim 
to the poem that it has been challenged by innumerable 
others. I have met or corresponded with most of these 
pretenders in my time, and none has yet offered me the 
slightest proof or corroborative evidence to authorship, 
while Mr. Thayer has shown me three other manuscripts 
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worthy of Casey’s creator, and overwhelming sup- 
porting evidence. He lives today in Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Thayer indubitably wrote Casey, but he could not re- 
cite it. He was the most charming of men, but slight of 
build and inclined to deafness and, like most persons so 
afflicted, very soft spoken. He had, too, at that time a 
decided Harvard accent. 

At the importunity of his fellow club members that 
night he recited some of his comic verse, but begged off 
on Casey, pleading that this was my particular stunt. 
The crowd, which had been long at the bar, would not 
take no, however, and backed him into a corner. 


Casey With a Harvard Accent 


l} HAVE heard many another give Casey. Fond mam- 
mas have brought their young sons to me to hear their 
childish voices lisp the poem, but Thayer’s was the worst 
of all. In asweet, dulcet Harvard whisper he implored 
Casey to murder the umpire, and gave this cry of mass 
animal rage all the emphasis of a caterpillar wearing 
rubbers crawling on a velvet carpet. He was rotten. 
One of my theater friends, who had only the haziest of 
ideas where he had been the night before, said to me the 
next day: ‘‘ Will, I think it goes better that way.”’ 

I have had other jolts to my pride in my version of 
Casey. There are four poems that every parlor amateur, 
every village life of the party, includes in his repertoire. 
They are Casey, Service’s The Shooting of Dan McGrew, 
and Kipling’s Boots and Gunga Din. They have written 
me letters about it and waylaid me at the stage door for 
years. 

In the lobby of a Peoria, Illinois, hotel I once was 
accosted by a confident young man. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Hopper, but I am going to see you 
tonight,”’ he said, ‘‘and I just wondered if you are going 
to recite Casey.” 

I told him that it would be an evening to be remem- 
bered if I did not. 


“Good,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I would just like my young 
lady friend to hear how someone else recites it.” 


Every newspaper that has an Answers column or a poetry 


corner reprints Casey at as regular intervals as they serve 
up that other perennial, the United States Government’s 
official recipe for whitewash. The poem is to be found, too, 
in Burton Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse. But the 
supply apparently never overtakes the demand, and I take 
it that many a scrapbook still contains a yawning void. 
To forestall a petition to Congress, I give it here again: 


CASEY AT THE BAT 


The outlook wasn’t brilliant for the Mudville nine that day; 
The score was four to two with but one inning more to play. 
And so when Coo- 

ney died at first 


I tried and Barrows did 
n an audi- the same, 
indit what A sickly silence fell 
‘ille play- upon the patrons 
w call a of the game. 
\ and be- 
erpolating A straggling few got 
ly. up to go in deep 
1I had no despair. The rest 
i the au- Clung to the hope 
identity. which springs 
tials, E. L. eternal in the hu- 
|. been ap- man breast ; 
cd to the They thought if 
i;, now long only Casey could 
( destroyed. but get a whack at 
jiyed Wor- that— 
i Massachu- We'd put up even 
)Tronenight money now with 
jae in the Casey at the bat. 
90’s and 
"I met a But Flynn preceded 
ammond Casey,as didalso 
lsung bass Jimmy Blake, 
quartet at And the former was 
Frothing- a pudding and 
church, the latter was a 
ny mother fake; 
zanist, and So upon that 
10OW was stricken multi- 
£ voice in tude grim melan- 
ssachusetts choly sat, 
|dammond For there seemed 
(me a note but little chance 
me to come of Casey’s getting 
orcester to the bat. 
ter the per- Y 
nee. If I But Flynnletdrivea 
do so he single to the won- 
| I ae ce PHOTO, FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION derment of all, 
e author A Rare Occasion When Casey Was Not Recited; Mr. Hopper and Miss Marguerite Clark Scattering Sunshine ina (Continued on 
Children’s Hospitat Page 148) 
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gust, preparatory to the hearings of the investigating com- 
mittee, the organized sheep and cattle men of the West 
asked: 

“That by law there be a recognition of rights to grazing 
upon national forest ranges upon an area basis. 

“That such rights be based upon established priority 
and preference at the time of the enactment of the law. 

“‘That such rights be subject to provisions necessary for 
the protection of other resources of the national forests, the 
holders thereof to be re- 
sponsible for willful dam- 
age done by them to the 
resources of the forests, and 
any contested point arising 
between holders of rights 
and the Government taken 
to the United States Dis- 
trict Court.” 


Public Pasture 


T THE last moment— 
seeking totake the curse 
from their program—the 
stockmen added a pcst- 
script in favor of “equita- 
ble protection to commu- 
nities, to the small farmer, 
to the wild life and to rec- 
reation facilities.” 

What the flockmasters 
are seeking is thus perfectly 
plain. Grazing rights are to 
be confirmed by law in those 
pasturing the ranges now. 
Any new settler or ranch- 
man who needs forage in the 
national forests will obtain 
it only by buying the right 
of some established and pro- 
tected user who chooses to 
sall at his own price. What- 
ever the glittering general- 
ity of “protection to the 


small farmer’? may mean, the heart of the scheme is the 
complete legal intrenchment of past range usage. The big 
sheepmen who pasture ten to twenty or fifty thousand 
woollies in the national forests—and there are still afew of 
them—would each be given perpetual control of thousands 
of acres of public land. The cattle barons counting three 
or five or seven thousand in their herds would be ensconced 
far more securely on their hundreds of square miles of the 
nation’s common property than ever in the old days, when 
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sents all that the stockmen are out to get. Somé 
demand one thing and some another. Their | 
range from desirable additions to the organic la 
definitely fixing thestatus of grazing in the nation: 
to schemes that would largely destroy the conti 
ranges by the Forest Service. But directly or it 
the fundamental issue at stake is whether forage 
and the timber, water and wild-life resources 0 
bearing land are to remain in the plan of con’ 
embodied in the 
forests. “y 
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xy the Salt Lake plan, grazing 
ym specific areas would be con- 
by law. The present control 
1d by the Forest Service over 
*s of stock, seasons of use, and so 
s to be done away with. The 
sof this change, as was repeatedly 
ed by the stockmen, is to abol- 
blie regulation and give each 
¢ser a free hand to graze his allot- 
hen and how he chooses. In the 
some stockmen this would mean 
jent use and upkeep of the range. 
y2ase of many it would mean over- 
; and the depletion or loss of a 
tdearee. Once this principle is 
t into law we may as well strike 
fage from our national plan of 
eration. 

‘n, though the Salt Lake plan ad- 
‘ue need for protecting other re- 
in the national forests, timber, 
sand so on, actual responsibility 
e brought home to the owners of 
rights solely for ‘‘ willful damage 
sy them,” and that only through 
~eal to the courts. Whatever 
forest growth might be destroyed from overgrazing, 
yy extensive the silting of irrigation reservoirs or the 
jone to municipal water supplies, wherever valuable 
animals might be crowded out, the Secretary of 
(ture would be powerless to act except through ap- 
the slow processes of the Federal courts; and their 
{would be tied unless willfulness in the commission 
ninjury could be proved. The grazing men might 
t fires escape in the national forests with immunity, 
sthe source of the fire would meet the legal test of 
Jl.” This illustration was used at the Salt Lake 
tg to describe the secure status which the range users 
1. Once write this principle into law and the whole 
\conservation—range, timber, water, wild life, every- 
ie shattered on the 88,000,000 acres of forage- 
lands in the national forests. 

‘ould not be overlooked that a grant of legal rights 
ie used for grazing would form an absolutely new 
are in our Federal land policy. Though the claim 
sted right has long persisted in the minds of the 
ken in one 
reales it 


ver had legal 
n. In the 
eet 
! on custom. 
ost that the 
;f Congress 


Fencing 
rohibited. 
“cupancy of 
}tockmen 
be upset at 
ime, as it 
vas, by new 
iead settle- 
| a grant of 
land to a 
d company, 
Cimitation of 
Jian reserva- 
T a with- 

for recla- 


je natural 
of vigorous 
‘0 spirits to 
lits of pio- 
ag effort. 


PHOT. SY W. 8. CLIME, COURTESY U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


PHOTO, BY GEORGE 8. SUDWORTH. 
Overgrazing Has Destroyed Grass and Small Trees and Prepared the Way for Serious Erosion 


BY COURTESY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Often, indeed, the value of a range right on vacant public 
land has, in one way or another, been capitalized in the 
sale price of the patented ranch in connection with which 
the open range has customarily been used. This viewpoint 
toward public forage has colored all the discussions and 
controversies on grazing in the national forests. 

In its management of the national forests the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has always recognized a moral obliga- 
tion toward prior users of grazing lands in connection 
with local ranches or settlements. It has never, however, 
been able to sanction the claim to a vested right or property 
interest in the forage. On the contrary, it has regarded 
that conception as absolutely inimical to the principles of 
conservation. 

In the first place the use of forage cannot be permitted 
to destroy or impair other resources of vital consequence 
for whose perpetuation the national forests were created. 
On some areas the grazing of livestock, unless very care- 
fully controlled, destroys the young growth of valuable 
commercial trees to a degree which means the complete 


Ain Arizona Flockmaster 
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stoppage of forest renewal and the ulti- 
mate disappearance of the forest alto- 
gether. 

On many large areas the resource of 
the greatest value is water—water which 
fills the reservoirs and ditches of irriga- 
tion projects, or supplies the domestic 
use of municipalities, or turns the wheels 
of hydroelectric power plants. The Salt 
River Valley of Arizona produces more 
than $20,000,000 worth of agricultural 
crops annually, all of which depend upon 
water resources largely drawn from the 
surrounding national forests and Indian 
reservations. Some1200 citiesand towns 
obtain their municipal supply of water 
from national forest systems. The graz- 
ing of sheep or cattle may impair the 
purity of water needed for domestic use. 
Uncontrolled grazing may easily, 
through destroying the vegetative cover 
and starting excessive erosion, seriously 
impair the value of reservoirs and con- 
duits, and reduce the supplies of water 
available for industrial purposes. 


Range Rights and Wrongs 


N OTHER instances there is a real 

conflict between the grazing of domes- 
ticstock and the perpetuation of valuable 
wild life, like the Kaibab deer of North- 
ern Arizona and the large elk herds in 
the Yellowstone region. And here and 
there curtailments of grazing are necessary to make reason- 
able provision for the campers and other recreation seekers 
in the national forests. All the possible injuries to other 
resources from grazing, heaped together, do not require 
large reductions in the aggregate number of livestock which 
use the national forests. But they do necessitate a power 
of adjustment in the use of the ranges, of local elimination 
of grazing where unavoidable, and of regulation or control 
with a view to safeguarding the resources of paramount 
value and accomplishing the greatest public benefits from 
the national forests as a whole. To destroy or limit this 
authority—on the part of the responsible administrative 
agency—by a vested right in grazing or by any other de- 
vice would be to deny the fundamental conception of 
conservation. 

And by the same token the forage itself —on the national- 
forest ranges—must be conserved. It is one of the major 
resources of these public lands. It is vital to the future of 
the livestock industry, just as their timber is vital to the 
future of the lumber industry. In the old days many of 
the ranges now in 
the national for- 
ests suffered—just 
as the unreserved 
public domain is 
suffering today— 
from excessive 
overgrazing. They 
were eaten into the 
ground. Often 
many of the more 
valuable forage 
plants disap- 
peared. To bring 
them back to full 
productiveness is 
aslow and difficult 
task. Yet this is 
just as essential a 
part of the con- 
servation plan 
for the national 
forests as is the 
restoration of their 
burned-out tim- 
ber. Much still re- 
mains to be done 
through better 
range manage- 
ment to make the 
broad acres of pas- 
turein thenational 
forests the produc- 
tive national asset 
they should be. 

Is this construc- 
tive enterprise, 
now carried on for 
twenty years, to 
stop or is it to go 
forward? Shorn of 
all trimmings and 

(Continued on 

Page 80) 
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**But You Will be Wonderful When You are Brown,’ She Offered as Consolation. 


Moosie called it from the Byronic rock on which she 

sat with Mr. Dunn, the actor with the tattooed arm, 
and Mr. Jackman, the tennis champion. The words sent a 
dull, affronted anger over every inch of John Yandell 
Claiborn’s adolescence. 

He knew well enough that Moosie didn’t really want the 
bath sheet under which he was dressing. She was just 
showing off before those old men. She was letting them 
know he was just the brother of her best friend, who’d been 
checked with her until his mother arrived, and that she 
didn’t have to have any consideration of him. 

What if he was only seventeen, he had his feelings! How 
would she like it if he humiliated her like that? How would 
she have felt if he’d called, ‘‘Hey, your shirt shows,” when 
it did the other day, for instance. 

If he were going to be treated like that he wouldn’t have 
any—any sex respect left. 

“Take your old towel,” he said, and wadding it into a 
mass he tossed it at her, and as it was quite wet it hit her 
full in the face. 

“That’s a nice-mannered young cub,” Mr. Jackman 
remarked, and Mr. Dunn said, ‘“‘Oh, I say!’ and they both 
made a great fuss about Moosie. John Yandell listened 
while he put on his striped espadrilles. As though anyone 
could be hurt by a wet towel. 

Even the dark lady, with whom John Yandell had been 
in love since shortly after his arrival yesterday morning, 
lifted her head to see what had happened. 

The dark lady was lying on the most Byronic of all the 
rocks, with arms outstretched and a voluptuous air of giv- 
ing herself to the sun. She had lain there all yesterday 
morning and most of the afternoon, and if one were to 
judge from the golden brown of her skin, which was unap- 
proached by any other burn on that sun-mad cape in the 
Mediterranean, she had so lain for many days. 

Her sea-blue and faintly silver maillot was sleeveless and 
amazingly décolleté; her legs were bare. Around her throat 
was one tight strand of Oriental pearls. To John Yandell 
Claiborn she was, as a movie magazine he had once read 
had said of Barbara Devore, whom also he had loved, 
“‘herself » . . and yet the essence of all beautiful women, 
Helen of Troy, and Cleopatra, and that fair girl for whom 
Sir Lancelot forsook a queen.” 


Sic will you hurry up with your pants, Johnny?” 
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It was terrible to have her attention drawn to that one 
lapse into childishness, but after she had seen the cause of 
the commotion she merely smiled, a little precious smile 
which glittered against her brown face in a surprising white- 
ness of teeth and carmine of lipstick, and which didn’t hurt 
even John Yandell’s bruised feelings. It was so obviously 
not at him, but simply the smile of a person pleased to find 
herself not interested in that kind of thing. 

John Yandell allowed his hopeless passion one long look 
at her, before he started up the long path to the hotel. 

It was a path made of gravel the consistency of Jordan 
almonds, and one on which it was difficult to maintain the 
dignified and aloof stride which he would have preferred 
for his exit. 

“Johnny!’’ Moosie called. He didn’t turn. 

“Johnny!’’ He made no sign of hearing. 

“John Yandell Claiborn!’’ There was nothing propiti- 
atory in her tone, but he swung about. Moosie cupped her 
hands. ‘‘You’ve got my hair in your pocket,” she called. 

She had given him the little wad she wore at the back of 
her neck in the utmost secrecy. 

When he took it to her, she said “‘ Thanks, honey,” in an 
insultingly casual way; and then she dropped it and said, 
“Her luxuriant locks fell to her feet,’’ at which the men 
laughed. 

John turned away in high disgust. She’d tried out the 
line on him. There must have been some arresting quality 
in his movements because suddenly he was almost paralyz- 
ingly conscious that the dark lady near whose rock he was 
passing was looking at him, and looking at him with 
definite interest. 

“?” Ave you a metch?”’ she asked. 

He had none, because he was to get ten thousand dollars 
if he did not smoke until he was twenty-one. He had to go 
back to Mr. Dunn and borrow a little box for her. 


He waited until late before he went to luncheon in the 
great white-and-gold dining room with the dim panels in 
tempera, because he was almost sure she would speak to 
him when he passed her table, but he wasn’t prepared for 


the graciousness of her smile when she lifted her eyes and 


saw him. 
“‘Naice boy,” she said, and he stopped dead still, ‘‘would 
you get my scarf? I left it in the couloir.” 


BY HENRY RA LE 


“‘There is Nothing Like it, That Intoxication of Well-Being”® 


By some miracle his feet didn’t catch in eack 


they had been known to do in tremendous 
moments. § 
Some urbanity born that very instant 
“Sure, I’d be glad to.” 
“A w’ite scarf,’ she particularized. 


November I. 


He’d noticed that everything she wore except 


ing suits was white, which emphasized her tan. k 
she was ‘in dazzling silk jersey, which looked a ; 


ined samite might look. There was no mistaki 
with its embroidery of heavy white flowers. and 
perfume. 
She had him fling it over the back of her 
‘“Sometimes there is a courant d’air,” she 
“Thank you so motch.” ae 
There was promise in her smile. John floate 
table he shared with Moosie as though the 
been so much balloon gas. j 
“Ts she just vamping till ready?” Moosie @ 
was that the spring of the tiger woman?” 
““What’s her name?” John ignored the clowns 
“Pocahontas, or Wahwahtaysee, or somethi 
Moosie answered; and she added, “‘I like a gooe 
‘as well as anybody, but Lord, I don’t want to ge 
“You don’t need to tell me you’re perfectly 
as you are,’ John Yandell retorted. 
eoconut stuff all over yourself, and sit with a 
for all but about five minutes.” 

“Never mind, honey,’’ Moosie prophesied; | 
you’d burned the midday oil when tonight come 
He had no need to wait. Already there w 
ing pain on his shoulder blades, and he would h 
the hotel that afternoon if he hadn’t known 


rocks lay his one chance of seeing the daria jac 


dinnertime. 

In the fear of missing some part of her pres NX 
down when most people were at their siestas 
twenty minutes alone in the grilling brilliance : 
appeared at the top of the steps, holding 8. 


‘shawl carefully about her. 


“‘Oh, you are here,’’ she cried. 


She seemed to poise on the brink of depart 
sudden decision she flung back the bath shawl. 


4 


‘ae 


“You are he 
D’habitude I have this hour alone with the sun,” 


| 


) beginning of the gesture John Yandell Claiborn 
most overwhelming instinct to shut his eyes, but 
ds no reason he should have done so. Her maillot 
(ame as that she had worn in the morning, only sea 
jtead of blue, with gold instead of silver under- 


| this,” she said, and flung the bath shaw] to him, 
j leaped from the springboard in a lovely curve 
n out to the anchored raft, around it and back. 
i} she climbed out. 
him spread the bath shawl on her rock. 
could you go and get my cigarette case for me, 
1?” she asked when she was settled. “‘My maid 
the terrace.” 
‘andell went up the steps two at a time. The case 
1 and all covered with strange enameled flowers. 
s a cipher on it in diamonds. 
yare so kaind,”’ she told him as she chose a long 
+ “And you have a metch? Oh, I forgot you do 
1 e, and my maid has the briquet.’’ John climbed 
again. 
1k you, John Yandell Claiborn,”’ she said. 
‘s she pronounced it, a little exotic poem. 
y did you know my name?” 
c with the hair called it after you, John Yandell 
” 
; 
‘ 


It was 


iled as she chimed the curious syllables. 

is your name?” he asked, agonized by the crudity 
estion. 

i instant she seemed to meditate deeply over her 

then she pronounced two words. 

yrechtch Anna.” 


is that French?” 
an, Iam not Franch. And you?” 
n American.” 
«: are many here, are there not?” 
. Half the place.”’ 


w many Franch,” she said, ‘“‘many Anglish, but 
écans. Are they all as naice as you?” 

to hear Moosie talk you’d think it was a wonder 
me have a passport.”’ She could not understand 
int so complicated. 
jzome from what part?’’ she inquired. 
Gouth, Virginia. Only I’ve been North to school 
‘ou can’t tell it from my talk.” 
<ismotch more agreeable than the North, isit not?” 
¢led some scrap of information. ‘With sunshine 
is to wait upon you. I have heard songs about it.’ 


“We haven’t got any slaves any more, just a lot of old 
niggers who don’t do much more work in a day than one of 
these frogs.” 

“Niggers? W’at are those?” 

“Black people.” 

“Tell me about it,’’ she commanded. ‘‘It anterests me. 
What is your house like? And your papa and your 
maman?”’ 

Before he was finished, she had the whole picture as seen 
through faintly homesick eyes, the pillared mansion, and 
the magnolias, and the box garden, and the old slave 
quarters made into immaculate tenements over which Pomp 
and Maudie Johnson, who’d been born into the family, 
ruled with feudal assurance. 

“IT should like to go there some day,” she said. ‘“‘I like 
strange places, and it must be so different, so happy ——”’ 

“Different from Russia, you mean?” 

OS. 

There was a poignant pause, which was broken because 
her glance fell on his shoulders. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘dazn’t those give you pain? You 
have neglected to rub on oils?”’ 

He’d scorned such measures as effeminate, but now he 
asked, “‘ Will that stop it?” 

“Tt would have prevanted it.” 

“*Too late now, I guess.” 

“But you will be wonderful when you are brown,”’ she 
offered as consolation. ‘“‘There is nothing like it, that 
intoxication of well-being.”’ 

“Did you get like this at first?” 

“T was careful,’’ she explained. ‘‘Oh, but I had my pain. 
I grew impatient and put on ammonia and peroxide. That 
makes the sunburn come fast, but, oh, it piques, it 
stangs.”’ 

““You’ve got a peach of a burn.” 

“Even under my pearls.’’ She lifted them; they were 
lovely pearls. 

“How long did it take you?”’ 

“Months and months. I was pale and wretched. Now 
I am well. That is why I love the sun.” 

“Did you start it here?’ he asked. 

“Long before I came. In another life.’’ Her eyes 
dreamed over some old tragedy, but she only said, ‘“‘It is so 
cold in Rossia. One learns to love the sun. But one must 
use reason even in love, and you must stay in it no longer. 
Go before you are more miserable.”’ 

“Gee, I hate to when you’re here,” hesaid. It was the 
most gallant speech he had yet pronounced in his life. 


a 
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‘You are kaind,” she told him. ‘And as you pass will 
you tell my maid she need waitno longer? I was cross with 
her and told her she must. You might tell her I am sorree.”’ 

John wondered if she knew what pleasure it gave him to 
perform her commissions. 

It was still early. On the long path he passed only one 
person bound down for the rocks, a gentleman with a beard 
and pince-nez, and very thin legs which seemed to trail 
down from his orange toga bain. 

Moosie, who'd formed a strategic alliance with one Kate 
Baker, was sitting with her on the upper terrace, surrounded 
by practically all the men with their gin drinks. There was 
no doubt about it, Moosie did have a genius for social 
organization. She hadn’t been there two days and John 
Yandell gathered, from a few words which drifted over the 
railing, that she was getting up some kind of party, just as 
she was always doing at home. 

From the constraint which fell on the group as he walked 
up the steps, he judged that he wasn’t to be included. 

“Here’s my lamb child now,’’ Moosie said, evidently by 
way of warning to the others, and to endear herself further 
with Johnny Yandell, she asked, ‘‘ Been sparking with the 
passionate brunette again?” 

““Been swimming,” he answered, but his blush had pro- 
vided an affirmative. Mr. Dunn took pity on him. 

““What is she?” he asked, very one man of the world to 
another. “‘Some kind of an East Indian? She speaks such 
strange soft French.” 

‘‘A Russian,” John Yandell was proud to be able to 
answer. ‘‘Her name is Tovarechtch Anna.” 

“Tovarechtch,” Mr. Dunn repeated. ‘‘That’s a very 
good family, I think.” 

Evidently Russians wore their last names first. John 
Yandell experienced simultaneous emotions; profound 
gratitude for the information without which he would cer- 
tainly have committed the horror of calling her Miss Anna, 
and deep distrust of Mr. Dunn’s interest. Mr. Dunn had 
handsome brown eyes, a thin, nicely shaped head, good 
shoulders and vast urbanity. If Mr. Dunn should turn 
from Moosie’s callow charms 

“Tf she’s a Russian,’’ Moosie asked, ‘‘how come she can 
stay at this hotel?” And rolling her eyes, with her comedy 
manner she added, ‘“‘Is she a good girl, Johnny?” 

“How would you like somebody to talk about you like 
that?’ Johnny turned on her. 

“Well, you know I love flattery,’”’ Moosie answered. 

“Well, cut it out, that’s all.’ 


(Continued on Page 72) 


“What a Mad Night! A Night to Tell Secrets. 


I Should Not Tatk to You Tonight, John Yandell Claiborn"’ 
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which in that day and year spanned the Ochoco near 

the lower end of Prineville’s main street. Linn was 
out for a holiday—a horse hunt. There was an outlaw sup- 
posed to be running in the 
timber east of Grizzly 
Butte, and he wanted to 
prove, by riding the animal, 
that the stories he had 
heard regarding its temper 
and cunning were mostly 
bunk. But even the matter 
of the outlaw was remote 
from his thoughts as he 
rode singing into town, vi- 
olating the quietude of the 
bright spring morning with 
his plaintive, tuneless ren- 
dition of My Lulu Girl. As 
he commenced the fifty- 
fourth verse he suddenly 
decided the words were 
hardly proper for the place 
or the occasion. Without 
change in tune or expres- 
sion, he immediately 
switched to the Cowboy’s 
Lament. 

Lew Trask, sunning him- 
self in front of Wigle’s sta- 
ble, got up and strolled out 
to the curb. 

“Well, if it isn’t Linn 
Colby!’’ he exclaimed as 
the rider stopped in front 
of the bigred barn. ‘‘Linn, 
you poor sheepherder, I 
have it straight you’ve been 
asked to sing in a choir 
here. Yes—no?”’ 

Linn glared at Lew for 
an instant; then nodded 
gravely. 

‘“Yeh-ess,’’ he drawled. 
“I’m going to sing My Lulu 
Girl next prayer-meeting 
night. I’m offering even 
money that I can sing all 
the verses I know without 
getting shot at.” 

“What makes you so 
reckless in your betting?” 
Lew asked. ‘‘Isn’t it good 
manners any more to pack 
guns to prayer meeting?” 

Colby dismounted, 
stretched his long arms, 
blinked his eyes and shook 
himself like a young animal 
that has rested too long in 
the same position. 

“Kind of tedious, riding 
alone,’ he complained, 
speaking asif he intended to 
ignore the reflection on his 
singing. He lowered his 
arms andsmothered a yawn 
with one hand. Then he 
made a sudden lunge and 
picked Lew up bodily and 
carried him to a watering 
trough at the far end of the 
barn. 

“You disreputable old ruin, now see what’s going to 
happen to you for poking fun at my singing,’’ he said, as 
if he regretted the deed he was about to do. ‘‘When I get 
through drowning the seat of your pants in this trough, 
maybe you'll know enough to respect real talent when you 
hear it coming along the street.” 

Lew lay suspiciously quiet in Linn’s arms. 

“Boy, you are hurting my dignity,” he said mildly. “In 
about a minute, if you don’t behave yourself, I’m going to 
kick loose. Then I’m going to stand you on your head in a 

corner and go away and leave you to your own resources. 
How’d you get out of a predicament like that, I’d like to 
know?” 

Linn appeared to ponder for a moment. 

“‘Guess I hadn’t better take any desperate chances,” he 
decided, carefully standing Lew on his feet again. Arm in 
arm they went back to the street. Then Linn spoke of the 
matter which had brought them both to town. ‘‘Tell me 
about the horse ride you and I are supposed to make.” 


INN COLBY rode clattering across the wooden bridge 


Vietor Shawe 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD 


Trask Threw His Rope, But the Noose Dropped Harmlessly Behind the Outlaw’s Heels; and Colby Did Not 
Get Close Enough to Throw at All 


““Why, a horse ride—just like I sent you word,’”’ Lew 
explained. ‘‘You and me, we’re going up into the timber 
and build a corral somewhere. Then all the mavericks like 
you and all the old-timers like me, we’re going to make a 
ride and gather the wild horses that are running up yonder.” 

Linn began to grumble. 

“What will we get out of it besides experience?’ he 
asked. Lew had already sent word that they were to have 
all the unbranded horses they corralled, but Colby chose 
to ignore this fact, trying to elicit a detailed explanation, 
knowing Lew disliked to be called upon for explanations. 

Lew refused to give a direct. answer on this occasion. 

‘“What. will we get besides the experience?” he said. 
“We'll get to see the country, won’t we—some trees and 
streams and mountains. Why, boy, there are people who'd 
pay money to make the ride we’re going to make.” 

“T suppose so,’’ Linn agreed, still pretending to grumble. 
““®xperience and country! A lot to get and a lot to see. 
Where are your horses? We’d better be roving along.” 


In Central Oregon the sheep and cattle country 
out to the east, to the west, to the north and to ¢] 
of Prineville. The old settlers remember the tir 
antelope and deer and wild horses in countless th 
ranged, fat and eo 
over the open bun 
lands and in the 
Now the antelope 
the deer have beer 
tered; and Traskar 
were on their way 
pare for the last r 
of wild horses. 
planned to gathert 
in the timber easto 
Butte, drive ther 
Willow Creek, ou 
the Lamonta flat, 
liver them to buye 
old horse corre 
Madras. 

Grizzly Butte, 
midway between lV 
the north and Prir 
the south, stand: 
sentinel outpost | 
eastern edge of 
schutes Plateau. N 
south of Grizzly, 
ever eastward, 
higher mounta 
though most of 1 
mountainous areé 
ered with timber 
meval parks and g: 
glades are kno 
mately by but a 
the forest rangers 
guards whose char 
preserve a great 
heritage for the | 
future generation 
the stockmen wh 
and cattle find | 
there during the 
months. Occasi 
trapper rides th 
search of favo 


cool solitud 4 


with ropes, 
They wer 
horses, mas 
of snaring 
wild brones 

In the sum 
the timber w 
overgrazed, : 
men knew t 
horses, movin 
place to place, 
of the all too si 
These horses 


immediately sent word to Colby and declare 
deal. Linn, formerly top rider for one of t 
was beginning to run a few cattle of his 0 
bought a small ranch north of Grizzly; and- 
was beginning to appreciate the value of 
Now, although he had joined this venture wil 
as they left Prineville and rode through the 
of the Ochoco, he reverted to the matter of 

“More country and more experience!’ 
plaintively. ‘‘What else did you say we wo 
this deal?” a 

“‘We are to get all the unbranded horses itl 
ralled,’”’ Lew explained patiently. “The stod 
use the timber have agreed to that; and ‘they 
agreed to send riders to help in the round-up.” 

“Huh! Forty or fifty little fuzz tails that ¥ 
seven or eight dollars a head! Say, man, don’t 
my time is worth anything?”’ 


i. 
os 


yyhen have you been counting the value of time— 
lig else?’’ Lew chided. He was four years older 
and by virtue of the difference in their ages 
j paternal attitude. “Shame on you! Wait until 
, old as I am before you begin figuring in minutes. 
;| your time is worth so much, why are you mak- 
le?” 
lyou,” Linn confided. “I’m riding with you to 
«an bring in the brown outlaw.” 
yok his head in simulated sorrow. 
yaren’t you ever going to grow up and quit be- 
fairy tales? Why, boy, the old-timers say it was 
y rs ago that Kohles rode the brown horse into the 
d disappeared. A man like Kohles wouldn’t 
e trying to break a horse that was less than five 
]) Add five and fifteen. You know as well as I do 
sorse could survive twenty winters in the deep 
1 .e timber.” 
4; about Gooding up on Crooked River?’’ Colby 
2 “And what about Harry Dupree over on Trout 
a) 
efused to argue further. The brown outlaw, like 
ivas a subject that couldn’t be argued satisfac- 
(,e either believed the stories that were current, or 
jit believe. All that was known definitely about 
was that some fifteen years earlier a stockman 
¢ the Madras side of the range—a man named 
ne day told some of his neighbors he had rounded 
a of fuzz tails and that among them was a brown 
wch he intended to ride the following forenoon. 
7 morning two of the neighbors, eager to see the 
% orm, went over to the Kohles ranch. When they 
dhe place Kohles had disappeared. His corral 
aoroken open, and tracks down through a plowed 
jired that a horse had passed that way, running 
ing, headed for the timber. Nothing had been 
9\<ohles since then. It was known his affairs were 
ape, and there were many who believed he had 
ipped out of the district. Others believed he had 
in riding the horse as far as the timber and 
yler the low branches, had met his death. 
| ual thing, when a horse carrying a heavy stock 
{2s back to the wild ones its subsequent career is 
unned by other horses, tormented by the unac- 
\ weight of the saddle and by the flopping stirrups, 


; 
} 
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it loses flesh and courage rapidly. Ugly gall sores form 
under the saddle, still further weakening it and breaking 
its spirit. Before long it falls an easy prey to prowling 
cougars, or else, utterly discouraged, lies down and ceases 
to struggle. Occasionally reports have been circulated on 
the Western range regarding horses that were able to free 
themselves of saddles by chewing through the cinch. Such 
reports have usually received small credence among range 
riders. But a legend had come into currency regarding the 
existence and cunning of the brown outlaw. From time to 
time rangers and riders coming down out of the timber 
would tell of having caught a fleeting glimpse of a brown 
horse with black mane and tail and with white saddle scars 
on its back—a brown horse that hid in thickets of under- 
growth when riders were near or else vanished mysteriously 
and silently in the heavy timber. 

Several years after Kohles disappeared a rancher named 
Gooding who lived on Crooked River, above Prineville, was 
brought into town badly bruised and battered. He told a 
wild tale about a brown horse he had driven down out of 
the timber with some of his young work stock. He said 
he had'tried to ride the brown horse and that it had bucked 
its way through his corral gate, jumped several wire fences, 
and finally, out in the sage, had thrown him and trampled 
on him and then disappeared. Several months later Good- 
ing’s saddle was found up near the timber with the cinch 
cut and frayed as if by blunt teeth. This fact lent an 
aspect of truth to Gooding’s story. 

Shortly after that, Harry Dupree, a young rider from 
the Trout Creek range, took up the search. One day 
Dupree’s horse was discovered riderless, and a little later 
the men who found the horse met Dupree crawling pain- 
fully along the trail. Dupree’s body was bruised and lacer- 
ated, and one leg was broken. He said he had discovered 
the outlaw and had succeeded in roping it and that the 
horse had fought with him, pulling him out of the saddle 
and trampling on him. What had happened after that he 
could not say except that when he regained consciousness 
the outlaw had disappeared and his own horse had wan- 
dered away. 

Since that time Trask and Colby had made several trips 
into the timber searching for the outlaw. But Trask, when 
speaking about the horse, always took the view that no 
such animal existed. Now, as they jogged up toward the 
timber, he reiterated his disbelief. 
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“T’m not making the ride for the sake of seeing an 
ornery old brown horse,” he told Linn. ‘‘ Why, boy, like 
I’ve said a hundred times, if ever there was such a horse 
he must have died of old age years ago. 

““What I can’t understand about this fellow Colby,” he 
continued, as if speaking to a third person, ‘‘is how he gets 
the idea he could break a bad horse if he should meet up 
with one.” 

Linn was rated as one of the best riders in Central Ore- 
gon, but he was willing to be put on the defensive. 

“The trouble with old-timers like Trask is that they use 
force instead of reason when working with brones,”’ he re- 
torted, also addressing an imaginary third person. He con- 
tinued then, elaborating on the valué of gentling wild 
horses before trying to ride them. 

Lew listened courteously until Colby finished speaking. 
Then he mused, “‘I’ve noticed it’s just the poor timid guys 
who believe in gentling the brones before riding them.” 

“Ts that so?”’ Linn said indignantly. 

“T was just offering a general observation,’’ Lew 
hastened to explain. ‘‘I may be wrong, as usual. We’ll find 
out if ever we corral the brown outlaw.” 

“Are you going to let me ride him first?’’ Linn asked 
eagerly. 

“Tf we corral him I’m going to give you a week in which 
to gentle him so that he won’t want to buck when he’s rid- 
den,’ Trask promised. ‘‘After you’ve worked with him 
for a week, if he still acts fuzzy I’ll get to ride him first.”’ 

Trask was imposing his conditions regarding the break- 
ing of the brown horse as a jest, believing if the outlaw 
should be captured Linn would be too eager to try his skill 
as a rider to waste any time in preliminary gentling. But 
for the moment Colby accepted the conditions literally. 
He knew there were some riders who believed the sane way 
to break a wild horse was to gentle it before riding it. For 
himself, he had always believed the way to do was to rope 
the horse and saddle it and ride it. That was the good old- 
fashioned way—fast, and usually effective. Time enough 
to gentle a horse after the animal had learned who was boss. 

Late that afternoon Trask and Colby crossed the sum- 
mit of a long high ridge in the heart of the timber where 
the wild horses ranged. Some twenty miles to the west 
loomed Grizzly Butte. Converging toward the high ridge 
from the east were a number of lesser ridges which with 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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T WAS indisputably a father and 
I daughter who stood in the elevator 

entrance of the rather shabby New 
York office building in the motion-picture belt just off 
Broadway, waiting for the single car to bear them to some 
upper floor. On the sidewalk just outside, a great pile of 
metal cans had been assembled, each the size of a small 
garbage receptacle, and a force of men and boys were toss- 
ing these into a fleet of trucks backed against the curb. 
One could see the young lady was deeply interested in the 
scene, for as her father impatiently pressed the elevator 
button for service, she wandered to the doorway to scan 
the metal cans intently and tried to read the addresses on 
the pasted labels. The cans contained motion-picture films 
that were being shipped to a host of cinema palaces for 
exhibition. That is, most were being shipped for exhibition. 
Some bore the address of a near-by storage warehouse, 
where, its publicity states, motion-picture films may safely 
be stored at a charge of four dollars a month. 

The slow elevator came to the street level; the father 
and daughter entered, rather more distinguished in appear- 
ance than the other passengers. The gentleman was stoutly 
built, his face bearing 
the indefinable air 
that comes from years 
of conscious success. 
He was evidently a 
business man, for out 
of his upper vest 
pocket stuck two foun- 
tain pens, both gold- 
mounted, and the end 
of a check book peeped 
from the inside pocket 
of hisunbuttoned coat. 
His large felt hat some- 
how gave the impres- 
sion that he came from 
a state west of the 
Mississippi or south of 
the Ohio River. The 
young lady was harder 
to define; for in these 
days, when Parisstyles 
are shown in the shop 
windows of Albuquer- 
que and Mobile simul- 
taneously with those 
of Fifth Avenue, one 
cannot place an Amer- 
ican girl by her cloth- 
ing. It is enough to 
say that the young 
lady was distinctly 
charming and that her 
garments had been 
fashioned by no village 
dressmaker. 

The two left the ele- 
vator at the eighth 
floor and sought an 
office on which was the legend Motion Picture Distributor. 
The anteroom was furnished with two chairs, in one of 
which a very fat colored man was sleeping soundly. The 
rattle of a typewriter came from an inner office. After a 
space the typewriter stopped and the distributor, a young 
man with horn-rimmed spectacles, emerged to interview 
the visitors. He waked the sleeping colored man, who 
smiled agreeably and stated he had come to see about some 
offered employment. The two disappeared into the rear 
chamber; the father and daughter waited. 
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T LENGTH the colored man shuffled out, followed by 
the distributor, who stopped to ask the gentleman in 
the felt hat what might be his pleasure. The latter presented 
his card, a little resentfully, one thought, as a person not 
used to being kept waiting. The distributor looked at the 
card in a puzzled way, the girl searching hisfaceeagerly. At 
length he invited father and daughter into the private office. 
There followed the sound of voices; the deep authoritative 
tones of the gentleman from the far spaces, the occasional 
interjections of the young lady, the slightly cynical and 
slurring accent of the New Yorker. The latter abruptly 
brought the interview to a close. 

“You say the picture cost more than $100,000?” he 
rasped. ‘Well, I can’t sell it for that many cents. It’s over 
in the warehouse right now, with about 200 others like it. 
You can have it if you want to pay the storage charges!” 

There was a short dead silence, broken by a gush of 
sudden self-pitying lamentation. Father and daughter 
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came out of the inner office, the man’s face set, the girl 
dabbing desperately at her reddened eyes. The distributor 
followed them to the elevator, watched them drop out of 
sight and returned placidly to his bureau of work. 

“Another great movie dream shattered,” he remarked. 
“‘T wonder when people will stop falling for these phony 
motion-picture promotions.” 

Were there many such, one asked. 

“The average for this office is about two a month,” he 
answered. ‘Multiply that by the number of distributors 
around here and you can estimate how many absolutely 
hopeless films are being made every year in these United 
States. To my knowledge there are more than 1000 of them 
buried in New York warehouses at this moment.” 

With no chance of getting anything back for the people 
who have invested their money? 

“Oh, yes, there is a certain salvage,” he said cynically. 
“Every pound of film contains about six cents’ worth of 
silver. A seven-reeler will weigh about thirty-five pounds, 
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so the stockholders can always get back something like two 
dollars if they are willing to settle on that basis!” 

How does it come that there are more than 1000 films at 
this moment lying in the warehouses of New York, and 
worth, according to one in the business, six cents a pound? 
Is it bad judgment on the part of the people who have 
financed them, or cupidity, or vanity, or what? Why does 
motion-picture production, vastly profitable for some, turn 
out so disastrously for others? The prosperous business 
man and his daughter from the far spaces who visited the 
office of the motion-picture distributor furnish a composite 
answer, for their story is typical of others. Let us call the 
gentleman Mr. Blank and name his city Blanktown. 

It was almost a year previously that an affable stranger 
walked into Mr. Blank’s wholesale mercantile establish- 
ment in Blanktown and stated he contemplated building a 
motion-picture studio in the city for the production of 
superfilms. The stranger made it plain at the outset that 
he was not there to sell Mr. Blank any stock in his enter- 
prise. Merely, he wanted Mr. Blank’s advice; for Mr. 
Blank had been mentioned to him asa leading citizen whose 
judgment on. business subjects was unquestioned. Being 
president of one of the prominent luncheon clubs of the 
city and a director of the chamber of commerce, Mr. Blank 
might put him in touch with other prominent individuals 
whose moral support would be valuable. Indirectly, of 
course, Mr. Blank and the others would share in the in- 
creased prosperity brought about by the establishment of a 
great motion-picture studio in their city. i 

Mr. Blank was interested; but being a man of affairs, he 
had learned caution. During past years a number of 


enterprises had been brought to 
town by outside promoters in 
citizens were induced to invest 
and almost invariably these enterprises had gone 
rocks with loss to investors. Because of these expe 
Mr. Blank informed his visitor, the chamber of eo) 
and other business bodies were absolutely hard 
Even if no stock was to be offered for sale, any new] 
tion would have to be subjected to the most se 
scrutiny before it would receive indorsement. 
The stranger smiled genially at this and stated 
not come to Blanktown to put anything over ont 
zenry. He knew perfectly well that grafters we 
stantly going about the country unloading all kinds 
stocks; to him such operations were absolutely r 
and he could not see how anyone with the merest 
conscience could lend himself to anything of the ki 
admitted frankly that even the motion-picture | 
had been used as a weapon of graft; but in such ¢: 
citizens themselves were usually to blame in not i 
that the promotors should produce evidence th 
propositions were on the square. He was glad t 
Blanktown w: 
to these thin 
cause it, made t 
of a serious | 
much easier. 


A Serious 


E DIVE 
his brief « 
pulled out do: 
to prove himse 
ous man. The 
letter, written 
stationery of 
York produci 
pany, beginnir 
old pal,’”’ and 
“Yours trulj 
His friend Ed: 
an employe of 
he admitted 
vastly influer 
whose good 
might mean 
thing when a 
to be markete 
were other ci 
cations from 
tors, and one 
well-known 
that he did 1 
merely displa 
envelopes an 
heads. His | 
hibit was 2 
printed little 
written by hit 
entitled Whe 
in which was stated that he had been in the motio 
game nearly twenty years, had seen talented u 
develop into stars overnight, picture executives | 
poverty to affluence, and he could affirm with 
sincerity that the trend of the industry had ever 
ward and upward. 
In small towns business men are sometimes no} 
ful as their big-city contemporaries in getting rid 
venient callers. Mr. Blank was up to his neck 
If this had not been so he might have looked mo 
into the stranger’s references. As it was, he trie 
to shorten the interview by saying agreeably tha 
erences were very impressive and he believed the 
picture studio would be a great thing for Blan 
The stranger treated these well-intentioned rem 
quite embarrassing gratitude. He shook Mr. Blat 
heartily and stated that it was very flatterimg 1 
man of Mr. Blank’s caliber indorse his proposition 
heartedly; it was an indorsement that might mee 
deal to both of them. Somehow Mr. Blank had a 
fortable feeling that his desire to be pleasant ha 
too far, but he could hardly go back on his word 
The stranger gathered up his references and pr 
leave; but there was evidently something else on 
for he walked to the door uncertainly, hesitated a 
and then went back to Mr. Blank’s desk. 
“T hope you'll not be offended in something I 
to propose,” he said deferentially. “T must 
I have been stopping at the St. Agnes Hotel h 
days, looking over the possibilities of making ¥‘ 
(Continued on Page 153) = 
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;{BD, stranger?” A 
aunt, bearded 
‘renchman, in the 
nroom, which is also 
, of the Grand Hotel 
|— incidentally the 
otel of Petitjean, in 

Morocco—asks the 

‘yn carelessly, after 

1g to our conversa- 
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«ject of roads up to 
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, of the proprietor 
short cut on the map. 
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-in a suitcase. But 


ltter tote something 
) in these parts, and 
handy. Have plenty 
‘munition too.”” The 
‘xcept for his French- 
iil patois, might have 
tred in from Arizona, 
.ing to descriptions of 
» century ago, when 
then given to Amer- 
outh was “Go West, 
» man, and grow up 
she country.” 
‘thrusts out a hand for the map, and we lean against 
zh counter side by side, discussing routes. 
‘ouldn’t go that way, pardner,’’ he whispers confi- 
(lly, indicating the short cut. ‘It’s only a trail, and 
bes along there are uneasy. No, they’re not Riffians 
yout, but these Arabs shoot sometimes—just for 
‘-or hate. They hate us, of course. The ford there is 
anyway, and that’s a nice car you’ve got. Better 
, the camel-caravan route up to here”—indicating 
+ map—‘‘then strike due north about eight kilometers 
s hereroad. You’ll find a farmer—name is Marcel 
pu—good guy, Marcel; river’s bad there, too, but 
p's got a big boat—he’ll ferry you over— can’t 
‘him—big white compound—nothing else about.” 
ad where do 
ve,stranger?”’ 
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The New Arab Quarter, to Which the Native Population Refuses to Go. Casablanca (in Background) 
Beyond City Plaza 


folks for a spell.” He tosses off a double cognac, rolls a 
cigarette and saunters to the door. Outside, his horse 
browses in the late afternoon sunshine. A rifle is attached 
to the saddle horn. 

“So long, pardner,” he calls. “‘Good luck, and get the 
pistol out of that there valise.”’ He throws a leg across the 
saddle and disappears down the single street of the town 
at full gallop. 


“‘En voiture, messieurs, mesdames! All aboard for the 
North African Express.’’ A tall Arab, imposing in red- 
braided uniform, bawls out the command and we clamber 
quickly to our places in the large limousine de luxe that is 
purring outside the Hotel Excelsior in Casablanca. Arabs, 
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big and little, in native 
dress, swarm from the top 
of the car, where they have 
been strapping down bag- 
gage under canvas. They 
cluster at the sides, begging 
extra tips in pidgin French. 
A French conductor punches 
tickets, while the chauffeur, 
in snappy uniform, climbs 
behind the wheel. A be- 
lated passenger, an Arab in 
gorgeous silky burnoose and 
magnificent turban, takes 
the last vacant place. He 
represents a great caid from 
the High Atlas. He travels 
to Rabat, the capital, to de- 
liver a tribal report to the 
government. 


The Ride to Rabat 


ACING us is the Hotel 

Excelsior. Fivestories of 
modern Moorish elegance— 
electric lights, elevators, 
private baths, restaurant a 
la carte and American bar— 
less than five years old. It 
is early evening and the 
lights glow softly. Theside- 
walk terrace is filled with 
officers, all in white linen 
braided with gold. 

The horn sounds, the beg- 
gars scatter, and we speed 
down the magnificent boulevard, running for miles beside 
the Atlantic. Long rollers pound on the white sands. A 
mile outside is the bar, where white breakers form into tall, 
tossing columns of spray. Time has turned back. We are 
trespassing in the gardens of the Hesperides, daughters of 
Atlas. The hundred-headed monster, misty in the twilight, 
screams across the swirling waters where he guards eter- 
nally the golden apples. We rush on and come to a modern 
signpost. It is a giant road sign, with electric letters a foot 
high: 

“Tunis, 2300 kilometres’”—about the distance from 
New York to Kansas City. There is a real thrill in that, 
for wherever did they put such distances on road signs 
before? ‘Algiers, 1850 kilometres’’; Fez, Meknez, Rabat, 
their respective 
mileages, in metric 
language, the last 
named being the 
first stop, seventy 
miles away. 

We sink back on 
wide plush cush- 
ions, inhaling the 
fresh breeze from 
the sea, and gaze 
out of the open 
windows into the 
warm starlit Afri- 
can night. The 
roadissmooth mac- 
adam, level as a 
billiard table, broad 
enough for four au- 
tomobiles to pass. 
On each side of it 
are deep dust trails 
for camels. The 
moon rises. A car- 
avan appears, a 
long procession, 
stately and serene, 
each beast attended 
by a cluster of 
Arabs, their robes 
shining white. We 
doze amoment. A 
flash of lights. 

‘““Rabat,’’ the 
guard calls, and 
we elect to descend 
for the night. 
Time of trip, under 
two hours. Fare, 
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tunda Gifford Buller waited for the gates to open 

for the 4:50 express to Weymouth Junction. It 
was his fixed habit to leave his office well ahead of 
time, so that no unforeseen contingency should pre- 
vent his catching the only train that could get him 
home for dinner, but usually 
he timed his arrival so that he 
could proceed at once to his 
accustomed seat in the second 
coach, avoiding the sight and 
sound of other travelers, prob- 
ably less deserving than he, 
and certainly less fortunate. 

He regarded these people, 
however, with a compassionate 
tolerance in which 
there was only a 
mildly agreeable fla- 
vor of Pharisaic 
thankfulness that he 
was not as they. Not 
everybody, thank 
heaven, could live at 
Weymouth, even of 
those who had the 
good taste to desire 
that privilege and the 
means to pay for it; 
comparatively few 
business men could 
arrange their affairs so 
that they could leave, “ 
soon after four, an 
office reached not ear- 
lier than ten, and of } 
these not many would 
put up with the nui- 
sance of living off the 
main line, with a tire- 
some wait, morning 
and night, on the 
Junction platform. 
There was no danger 
that Weymouth would ever be overrun by such people as 
now jammed themselves frowsily through the gates toward 
the 4:30 local to Seaview, Nineveh, Forest Fells, Miltonia 
and Sussex Heights. More in pity than displeasure Gifford 
Buller detached his gaze from the spectacle, and thus be- 
came aware of the delighted approach of Ben McKenney. 

They shook hands, exchanged the ceremonial shoulder- 
slappings and well-well-wells appropriate to chance en- 
counters between classmates whose orbits rarely coincide. 
They weresuccinctly autobiographical; Ben, still a bachelor 
inhabiting a room in their fraternity clubhouse, was on the 
point of departure to Chicago—a business trip. Enlight- 
ened as to Buller’s destination, he lifted interrogative eye 
brows. 

“Weymouth? What you going there for?”’ 

“I live there.’ Buller’s smile was indulgent. ‘Been 
living there the last eight years.” 

McKenney looked puzzled. “But I thought you were in 
business in town,” he protested. “‘When did you quit?” 

“Haven’t quit.”” Buller chuckled. ‘I come in four times 
a week. It takes about an hour on the train each way— 
that’s just from the Junction of course. Albertine drives 
me over and back in the car when the weather’s decent. 
Call it two hours between the house and the office—a bit 
more, maybe.”’ 

McKenney shook his head. “But what’s the idea of 
spending your fair young life in a day coach, Giff? If you’re 
a bug on sleeping where you can hear the crickets chirp 
I can show you a dozen places not over forty minutes from 
Broadway—matter of fact our firm’s handling a new 
development over on Long Island that ——” 

“T don’t expect you to see it. Hardly anybody does.” 
Buller’s smile was slightly more indulgent than before. 
“That’s precisely why Weymouth’s what it is, and why 
I'd rather live there than anywhere else on earth!”’ His 
tone sobered and warmed. “You think Weymouth’s funny 
because it’s two hours away from the bright lights! That’s 
why we like it! Because it’s pure nineteenth century, sur- 
rounded by all the shoddy and sweat and muck of the 
twentieth but absolutely untouched by it. We haven’t 
got a country club or a movie; we’ve even managed to 
save a few dirt roads so that we can ride horses instead of 
motorcycles. But that’s only the material side; the thing 
that matters is deeper—life, people—neighbors.”’ 

He laughed at McKenney’s dumfounded face. 

“Hardly know what the word means, do you? Well, we 
know! We’ve got neighbors, out at Weymouth—we’ve got 
society in the real sense—the sense that’s been lost among 
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you people who live and die without ever really knowing 
anybody, without time enough to get decently acquainted 
with yourselves!”’ ; 

“Funny way to boost your town—by knocking it.” 
McKenney looked thoughtful. “Still, I don’t know 
but ——” 

“Don’t worry—I’m not boosting Weymouth! God for- 
bid! We don’t want any boom; we don’t want the town 
any bigger or busier or livelier, with outsiders crowding in 
to complicate life for us. We’re something more than just 
satisfied with what we’ve got—space and quiet and com- 
fort, otium cum dignitate, if you remember that much of 
your high-priced college education. It suits us to stay 
exactly as we are, a little group of congenial people, more 
like one big, friendly family than a mere community, 
leisure to know one another, time to think and talk and 
read, common, simple interests to draw and hold us 
together ie 

“Make it sound kind of attractive,” said McKenney. 
“I was out there once, years ago. Remember some nice 
places on that hill back of the town—one in particular— 
long, low stone house.” 

“Yes, the old Perrin place—right next to mine. No 
wonder you remember it—one of the loveliest large houses 
on earth! And standing empty, ever since Mr. Perrin died, 
because there aren’t any more rich men of his sort—men 
with money enough to run a place like that and taste 
enough to appreciate it, to realize what living in Weymouth 
means!”’ 

Buller’s tone carried a note of grievance. McKenney 
pursed his lips thoughtfully. ‘‘H’m. The old Perrin place. 
I remember now. Know who’s handling it for the estate, 
Giff?” 

“Larkin & Clarey, I think. Executors have tried half a 
dozen big agents ” Buller saw the warning gesture of 
the guard at Gate 12 and broke his sentence in the middle. 
“Got to run, Ben. Call me up sometime.” 

He hurried down the steps to the train, observing with 
annoyance that the rear coaches were already well occu- 
pied. Entering the second from the front he was displeased, 
without surprise, to discover that his favorite seat near the 
forward door had been preémpted by Bill Oliver. His 
conscience reproached him for an unreasonable resentment 
and he moved resolutely on until, over Bill’s shoulder, he 
saw that it was the radio section of his newspaper that held 
him rapt. Gifford Buller stopped, hesitated, drew back, 
resigning himself to the only entire-seat that remained 
empty, although it was, naturally, on the sunny side of the 
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ear. He liked Bill Q| 
course, but sixty min 
conversation dealing 
sively with wave lengt 
static! Buller unfolded 
per with decision as th 
slid smoothly into mot 
Bold hea 

soothed a lin 

sense of injury 
matter of that 

faint conviction 
loyalty toa gooc 

and neighbor, } 

lips twisted to 
donically su 
amusement, — 
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His glance 
inattentively ¢] 
the text of Mr: 
old J. “i 
est rehearsal 
exceedingly wel 
grievances agait 
husband, throu; 
gentleman’s s] 
embittered reb 
through toler 
neutral inter 

' granted by Har 
better inne 
and by his sul 
tante sister wh 
manifestly inh 
much of her m 
admirable cand 
fluency. The Fis 
fuss had ¢ 

enlivened the 

pers during a 

inexplicably 
murders involving enough sex appeal to comm 

selves to a public blessed by the enlightening i 
the cinematograph. Gifford Buller, therefor 
ready familiar with the more salient features 
and his interest now was chiefly philosophic. A 
paused at the Transfer his humor had been restored 
sharpened contrast between a society that produce 
applauded Fishbacks and that decent dignity and 
that waited him at. Weymouth. me x 

He looked up to find Gus Pendleton in the aisle 
elbow and resisted, just in time, a purely mechani 
pulse that would have moved him in against tl 
window. Instead he nodded in the direction of | 
place and spoke briskly, as if in answer to a ques 

“Bill Oliver’s just ahead, on the shady side.” 

Indecision registered itself on Pendleton’s ra 
derous features; Gifford Buller settled himself a 
firmly in position. Awfully good fellows, Gus 
well, it wasn’t much livelier to spend an hour | 
talk about homing pigeons than to hear about 
and fortune that had jointly enabled Oliver t 
Francisco on a mere two-tube set. He rattled 
paper as Gus moved away; again a mild self. 
the score of unneighborly conduct was sternly pu 
him. i 

His mood lifted to complacency as the expre 

past the stations of commuting towns; he re 
agreeable condescension certain clusters of ra 
houses thrusting up nakedly from flat fields 
terically rhapsodic billboards. The country 

stretches of farm lands and wooded marsh 
represented only by the parade of painted signs. TI 
of escape, of sanctuary, lay pleasantly on Gifford ] 
the brakes ground and momentum carried him | 
the forward door of the car. . an 
There was the ugly Junction station, its soo 
ness redeemed by familiarity, the file of litt 
beyond the platform, Albertine’s bared fore 
her cheerfully indifferent welcome. He scr: 
the steps and touched her casually proffered 
his lips as he climbed in beside her. The car 
bumpy gravel. a 
“Have a hard day?” Albertine’s standard que 
some inexplicable reason, cast a thin shadow ovel 

Buller’s content. He answered almost sharply. 

“So-so. Everything all right here?” “— 


It seemed to him that Albertine’s expression, im 
visible in profile, underwent a certain change, 


+n something unreasonable or irritating in his natu- 
iry. The car’s pace quickened and the inequalities 
}oad became more noticeable. 
easy, Teeny. No mad rush, is there?”’ 
-as no longer in doubt as to the quality of her look. 
ner of her mouth tightened and bent downward. 
‘course you’ve forgotten that we’re going to the 
’ for dinner and you’ve got to dress. And don’t call 
ny, please—I’ve asked you often enough not to.” 
, used to like it.” He defended himself mechani- 
‘Always wanted me to ae 
,, before the Olivers had fed me up with public 
‘Oh, yes, my pe-e-t! Oh, no, my swee-ee-t.’”’ 
/ne was a good mimic and the phrases jarred wearily 
‘ord Buller’s ear. Conscience prodded him to dis- 
yus protest. 
well, there’s not much vice in that. They’re all 
3j]] and Minnie—about as good friends as we’ve 


, 
, 
/;0w.” Albertine was perfunctorily penitent. “Only 
sf Minnie’s catty little tricks get under my skin 
snes. Telling me not to bother to dress because it 
jt ourselves! When she’s having the Mogridges and 
‘ndleton that I know of and maybe four more—and 
4 saw her coming out of the post office with a Francine 
he'll be wearing something extra smart tonight and 
sits me to look just as frumpy as I can to set it off!” 
re. Trying to get even with you for pulling that same 
iA her at our party last winter,’ said Buller stupidly. 
/ne caught in her breath. 

‘ke that! You know that there isn’t the slightest 
rt between y 


}r listened to an exact differentiation, holding a tact- 
j.ce until the car turned into Weymouth’s single 
/s street, a wide, sunny highway flanked with low 
cuildings that drowsed serenely behind their awn- 
‘dere, as always, the old sense of tranquillity repos- 
jim. He leaned back comfortably, surrendering to 
» rm of tall, sleeping elms that shaded the solid white 
(in their roomy plots of lawn and garden; beyond 
= where the road swerved to the hillside and climbed 
re slant, his feeling of ownership became more spe- 
-3trung out along the slope above the town a dozen 
¢eads welcomed him more intimately even than the 


“‘Well, Get it All Off Your Dear Old Chests,’’ She Drawled. 


friendly street of the village. These pleasant little country 
homes belonged to him, in a sense; they were part of some- 
thing anyway, of which Gifford Buller was also part. 
Even the gracious, rolling lawns of the Perrin place were 
partly his, but the vacancy of the windows touched him 
with a gentle sadness that served to quicken his pleasure in 
the sight of his own house. 

“Tt’s good to get back,” he said. ‘Pretty nearly worth 
while to go in town, just for the sake of coming home.” 

Albertine’s voice halted him on his way to the hotbeds 
at the southern side of the house. 

“Now don’t you begin fooling with those everlasting 
cold frames! You’ve got to hurry or we'll be late again. 
And for goodness’ sake,’’ she added more sharply as he 
turned reluctantly to join her on the porch steps, “try to 
talk about something besides fertilizers at the table, won’t 
you?” 

“All right—if you don’t mention servants either.” 
Buller spoke lightly enough, but the thin shadow had 
slipped again across his mood and, as he bathed and 
dressed, it deepened. He realized that it wasn’t wholly 
due to Albertine’s unjustifiable peevishness—he was get- 
ting used to that; this was something more general and 
less definite, a vague, inclusive self-pity for which he could 
give himself no sound excuse, but which kept him glumly 
silent during the short drive to the Olivers’ and drew a 
vertical line between his eyebrows when he saw the 
Mogridge station wagon parked in the drive. 

‘“Remember—you’re to insist on playing mah-jongg,” 
said Albertine sternly. Buller nodded. It had been suffi- 
ciently impressed upon him that Gus Pendleton, whether 
or not he chose to drink, was inexorably to be driven to the 
water trough. Though he remained obstinately purblind 
to Irene Mogridge’s other charms, as he did to the manifest 
folly of a bachelor establishment in the country, he could at 
least be compelled to notice the brilliance of her bridge— 
unless Gifford Buller stupidly allowed him to play mah- 
jongg instead. 

The shadow deepened in Buller’s spirit as he followed 
Albertine into the sun room. She had been right about 
Minnie’s dress; he listened sardonically to her cooing 


praise of it. Bill Oliver whispered something about cutting 
out the cocktails because of Doctor Mogridge’s presence, 
and Buller nodded, resisting the unworthy thought that 
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at his own house he had taken Bill and Gus into the den, 
instead of saving gin. He regarded Pendleton, last to ar- 
rive, with a certain impatient sympathy as he saw him 
draw back Irene’s chair. Nice girl, of course, and pretty, 
but —— 

Mrs. Mogridge inquired amiably about his hotbeds and, 
for an instant, his depression lifted, but he felt Albertine’s 
admonitory eye without looking at her, and answered 
briefly that the hotbeds were all right. Mrs. Mogridge em- 
ployed the same phrase in reply to his gallant question as 
to the preparations for the parish féte. Against a queer 
sense of inertia he toiled to a show of enthusiasm when she 
asked if it had been muggy in town. 

“It’s like coming into a different world to get home. 
Temperature’s the least part of it. It’s—it’s’—he waved 
his hand—‘“‘oh, everything. Not just the place, but the 
people, the—the feeling that we’re all—all ——”” He shook 
his head. 

Mrs. Mogridge finished the sentence in the fashion of one 
who mumbles a response in a familiar litany. 

“Yes. All one big family.” 

Buller saw that her glance rested on Irene, across the 
table, pretending to be interested in Gus Pendleton’s 
drivel about his silly pigeons. He had a moment of anger 
at Gus, but his topic drew him back. 

“Yes, but something else. We’re nice.’”’ He chuckled at 
the conceited sound of it. “It struck me on the train that 
we’re awfully lucky to live in a place where there aren’t any 
Fishbacks, for instance. I suppose you skip the ghastly 
piffle about them in the papers, but om 

“T’m afraid I do.””. Mrs. Mogridge rarely sounded prim, 
but there was just a hint of something like it in her tone 
now. She mentioned the hotbeds again. Buller wriggled 
in his chair. 

“They’re all right,’’ he said dutifully. “I wasn’t going 
to discuss the Fishbacks—I just wanted to say that one 
family like that would simply ruin Weymouth.” 

“T should think so.” Mrs. Mogridge’s tone and look 
left no room for doubt that the topic was dismissed. Buller 
felt the grayness settling back over his spirit. He resisted 
a sigh. 

“T’ve been wanting to ask you what sort of a time you 
had in the hospital,’’ he said bravely. Mrs. Mogridge 
brightened. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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into the elevator along with half a dozen smartly 

groomed women buyers who were chattering 
busily of the high lights of the previous night’s 
fashion show at the Astor, wherein the new autumn trends 
had been magnificently displayed on haughty young mani- 
kins thin as willow wands-and despairingly without a single 
curve, who in their gorgeous borrowed plumage had non- 
cihea \armitablry 
marched and 
countermarched 
before a great 
multitude of 
hawk-eyed fabric 
manufacturers, 
designers, creative 
artists from fa- 
mous style houses 
and buyers of 
women’s gar- 
ments assembled 
from every corner 
of the country to 
study line and 
color and atmos- 
phere. 

“Did you no- 
tice last night,” 
remarked one 
buyer thought- 
fully, ‘““what the 
manikins wore un- 
derneath their 
gowns?” 

‘“What they 
didn’t wear, you 
mean,” jeered an- 
other, a plump, 
matronly buyer 
with jovial triple 
chins. ‘‘A tube 
of transparent 
chiffon—that was 
absolutely all. 
They are getting 
down to the irre- 
ducible minimum 
these days. Not 
so bad for thin, 
string-bean fig- 
ures of sub-debs; 
but my clientele 
is composed of 
stylish stouts, and 
they’d look great 
in nightgown effects like that!” She laughed genially. 

I glanced at her with interest. Undeniably large, but 
keen, shrewd, charmingly and unobtrusively gowned in 
thin black draperies, she had capitalized her own over- 
weight to serve, with profit, her sisters in the same unfor- 
tunate plight. Admirable woman! 

“And dresses still up to the kneecap,’ mused another. 

“Not all,” protested the stylish stout. ‘‘ Evening gowns, 
yes. But even then only for extreme youth, and not 
morning or afternoon gowns. Those are longer. You have 
to be a kid and live on lettuce and spinach to get away 
with those extreme modes. But did you notice at this show 
that some of the girls had a little more flesh on their bones 
than the walking skeletons they’ve always flaunted be- 
fore? Why, I can recall the time at the openings of the 
big wholesale style houses in New York when, from the 
fashion display, you wouldn’t have known that there was 
a stout woman on earth. They ignored us. But no more.” 


[: WAS style week in New York. We stepped 
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Alutumn Styles on Parade 


HEY discussed the new autumn colors featured at the 

show—for evening, a brilliant geranium-petal rose, 
worked out in sumptuous metal cloths and chiffon bro- 
cades; for sports, golden-pheasant tints, ranging from pale 
amber to deep rich russets and dregs of wine; for morning 
wear, épinard, a soft spinach green. 

The elevator shot upward. 

““Miller’s!”’ cried out the buyers with one breath. I 
glanced inquiringly at my companion, a slim, trim young 
woman of quiet demeanor, owner of a smart specialty shop 
featuring personality clothes of individuality and charm 
at moderate prices, situated in a prosperous industrial 
center in the Middle West. She nodded; we stepped out 
with the rest. 

“‘Miller’s,”” she explained—for obvious reasons that is 
not his real name—‘‘is one of the big wholesale style 


On a Cool Morning in Biarritz, a NaturalsColored Kasha 
Velours Coat, Collared and Cuffed in Fox, is Correct 
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houses whose openings no buyer can afford to miss. Mr. 
Miller is one of the few great dressmakers of America.” 

We entered the large undecorated showroom where, 
despite the early hour, an exhibition of autumn models 
was in full swing. 
The manikins in 
their rdéle of 
slightly weary and 
disdainful young 
princesses of the 
blood condescend- 
ing to the public 
with faint aloof 
smiles, paraded 
aristocratically 
back and forth ar- 
rayed like the 
Queen of Sheba in 
marvelous 
gowns— evening 
gowns of brilliant 
supple velours or 
delicate pastel 
chiffons of appeal- 
ing softness and 
hues; afternoon 
gowns combining 
two or three 
shades of one color 
worked out in 


glittering metal 
cloths incrusted 
with precious em- 
broideries and 
heavily banded 
with furs; luxuri- 
ous mantles of 
chinchilla, ermine 
and sable, worth 
the entire national 
debt of asmall Eu- 
ropean state. 

The models 
themselves varied 
in figure, in style 
and age. Here 
strolled a slim, 
regal young per- 
sonage, graceful 
as a windflower 
on its stem, blond 
as a flaxen doll, 
her hair practi- 
cally shaved, re- 
vealing an 
exquisitely small 
ear and a beautifully modeled skull; beside her sauntered 
a large stately goddess of voluptuous curves, and behind 
her, with calm, deliberate mien, marched a distinguished 
grande dame with graying marceled hair. Each of these 
types was cool, detached, rather blank of expression, in ac- 
cordance with the traditional manikin code. Not too much 
expression, young ladies, please. Not too much vivacity. 
Subtract yourselves. Let the gown speak. 

Crowded in every available space around the walls to 
regard the bright pageant stood groups of buyers; buyers 
who had dropped in simply to rubber; buyers who came 
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tor atmosphere; bu,ers who came to buy. § 
ing, or seated at tables, house lists and pen 
hand, they bent forward with keen, narrowe¢ 
to study the strolling aristocrats. If a certain 
tion pleased, the buyer beckoned; the manikin appro: 
gave the garment’s number and wholesale price and } 
off a private little show for his particular benefit to e 
its various charms. If the creation took his fane 
buyer jotted down the number on his card. Lat 
might order one, two or two dozen garments to he 
up in that style and delivered in the course of four 
weeks to his firm. 

“You see,” said my companion, “everybody ¢ 
whether they buy or not. You can talk with him 
when the rush lets up.” 


Bringing Fifth Avenue to Main Street 


] INQUIRED about her own extremely successful spe 
shop, which she manages in partnership with her 

“How did you come to choose that particular tc 
I demanded. “Did you have social affiliations? We 
brought up there?” 

“Not at all,” she replied. ‘I didn’t know a singl 
I located there sheerly as a business proposition, b 
I thought I could make a financial success. It wi 
way: First of all, I had decided to start a specialty 
I knew clothes, I knew women and I knew how they: 
dress. The next step was to choose a center in w 
specialty shop of the particular type I wished to es! 
had a chance to thrive. I looked over the ground car 
There were certain fundamental prerequisites. 
ample, it had to be a place with wealth enough tos 
my venture. That eliminated small towns. No cli 
Onthe othe 
I did not ¥ 
meet the i 
competiti 
great con 
cities like C 
or New Yo 

“A large 
prospe 
town — tha 
the first re 
with ple 
financial re 
so that vy 
could s 
money on ( 
Second, th 
should ha’ 
siderable 
life in or 
women to] 
opportun 
wear their 
That mean 
try clubs 
links, W 
bridge clu 
meeting 
where ¥ 
could sh 
their fin 
dances, d 
tournamer 
teas. And 
it should 
rich drawit 
tryside be 
so that I 
not be fo 
rely altoge 
the tow) 
dents, bu 
reach out 
fifty miles 
clientele. 
days almo 
woman ¢ 
moderate means owns a car, and I knew there isn’t 
born of Eve who wouldn’t joyfully spend a morn! 
ing into town in order to buy Fifth Avenue gowns 
Street prices. 

“Eventually, after canvassing a number of 
centers and looking up their financial ratings, I 
town which more than met my requirements, with 
but several country clubs dotted all over the lands 
was a rich industrial center, wide awake, expandi 
active socially, with a constant round of golf, tem 

(Continued on Page 217) 


‘H the visor of his cap 
illed well down over 
s nervous gray eyes, 
(4; of his spindle legs 
wig to buckle under 
| fteen-year-old high- 
ty recently entered the 
f' musty little office on 
h floor of a building 
¢ y-second Street, New 
Viking up to the watery- 
» tacled old clerk behind 
yer, the boy leveled a 
| head and commanded 
jn up!” 
tthe clerk’s long, bony 
he lad hesitated. He 
at a loss what to do 
1 His eyes wavered 
i The clerk, a wise, 
) person who had been 
wo tight places before 
tried an old ruse. He 
iddenly at the door. 
) with the gun, fearing 
1. from the rear, turned 
ra so slightly. The 
jstant the gun was 
rom his hand and his 


held firmly by the 


ork then called for as- 
« In a few minutes the 
ceived. They picked up 
| an automatic, and 
ere wasn’t a cartridge 
(p. That branded the 
| rank amateur at the 
ime. He was! 


| police station to which he was taken for investi- 
_ was questioned by an Irish sergeant. 
ts your name?” asked the officer. 


| Collecting Stamps With a Gun 


lyn. 


1, philatelist,’’ the boy confessed. 
yilwhat?’’ 
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oy told him, also giving his home address in 


| ’s your game?” snapped the sergeant. 


An Informal Exhibition at a New York Philatelic Society 


“Gee, you’re dumb!” said the lad, forgetting the dignity 
of the law and the precariousness of his position. “Why, a 
Mauritius is one of the rarest stamps in the world. They’re 
worth thousands and thousands of dollars. The King of 
England has some of them, but A 

The police sergeant waved his hand for silence. 

“That’s enough of that! I’m not interested in the king. 
I want to know about this attempted robbery.” 

“‘Well,” replied the boy, “‘it’s like this: Several years 
ago my father gave me his collection of postage stamps. 


ONNELL 
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At that time I wasn’t much 
interested in stamps, but when 
I found that every other kid in 
our neighborhood had a collec- 
tion I began to get busy. I 
studied stamp catalogues, 
traded with other boys and 
worked during vacations to buy 
stamps that weren’t in my col- 
lection. I spent half of all I made 
on ‘them. 

“T got to be a bug, if you 
get what I mean. And I got 
to love my stamps better’n I 
loved anything elseI had. Then 
I wanted a Mauritius. I didn’t 
have the money to buy one, so 
I decided to—to—well, to do 
what you caught me doing.” 

If you know anything about 
philatelists you may be able to 
rationalize this boy’s conduct. 
If you’ve ever seen astamp col- 
lector of the eighteen-carat va- 
riety, tweezers and stamps in 
hand, sitting up long after the 
wife and children have gone to 
bed, then perhaps you can im- 
agine how much that boy desired 
a Mauritius, and can understand 
why he went to a stamp dealer 
with a gun in his pocket. 


Riding a Hobby 


CCORDING to the chil- 
dren’s society which inves- 
tigated his case, he had never 
been in any sort of trouble either 
in his neighborhood or at his school. He was known as a 
good, conscientious, quiet-mannered boy with a prodigious 
knowledge of geography, history and art, all gained from 
his study of postage stamps. 

The judge before whom the boy was tried knew some- 
thing of the frailties of human nature and a lot about the 
fascination and charm of stamp collecting. 

“Tt isn’t difficult to understand a case like this,’’ he said, 
‘when one stops to consider the lure a little piece of paper 
one inch square has for a man or a boy whose hobby is 
philately. Every 


{2 cop. stamp collector in 
jatelist,’’ the world knows 
¢ the lad. that a few years 
1. what in ago Arthur Hind, 
ie of all of Utica, New York, 
ly might sent an agent to 
1—some Paris for the sole 
red kind purpose of getting 
(?” asked for his collection 
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} a look of ish Guiana one- 
' ming into cent red, issued in 
fly eyes. 1856. When Mr. 
1; a crook; Hind’s agent got to 
‘1 collector the Ferrari sales- 
) stage room he found 
f among the hun- 
(1 if you’re dreds of collectors 
ok, what present an Alsa- 
yu doing tian named Burrus 
‘at gun— who was equally 
tO scare anxious toadd this 
ry?” particular stamp 
' the boy to his collection. 
|, hanging Like Hind, the Al- 
i, “Iwent satian had 
fending to amassed a great 
/iat clerk fortune during the 
1e some war. Now he was 
S—rare indulging a hobby 
pa I which he had long 
ord to ridden. 
you don’t ‘“When the bid- 
iow I’ve ding began the 
an early light of desire was 
4s for my in the eyes of both 
oo” men. Up and up, 
| uritius? fast and furiously 
a a went the bids. 
nis a The Open:Air Stamp Bourse Under the Chestnut Trees Near the President’s Palace, Paris, for Thirty Years (Continued on 
us?” - the Meeting Place of French Collectors Page 158) 


“‘When You Get Ready,’ She Said, “‘ 


HE finance committee of 
[Tee Westminster Savings 

Bank was split into hostile 
camps; arrayed on one side were 
Eli Ware, the ancient Streeter 
twins and Pliny Butterfield, purveyor of drugs and hard- 
ware; the opposing army consisted of Adam Kidder, who 
by stratagem and guile had gotten himself elected not only 
a member of that ruling body but its president. Adam 
was twenty-six years old; the youngest of his adversaries 
was sixty. 

Until the coming of Adam, the strong man of the bank 
had been Eli Ware, and it was Eli who resented Adam 
most bitterly and who lived only to abolish that young 
man. The result was not to the advantage of the bank nor 
of the community, for whatever Adam Kidder advocated 
was defeated and whatever he opposed was carried through. 
The merits of the case were not considered. Loans were 
refused, loans were made, on no other grounds than that 
Adam was for or against them. It was an impossible con- 
dition, though Adam gave no outward signs of perturba- 
tion. 5 

“T hear tell,’”’ said Editor Raddle, “‘that the boys on the 
committee is kind of clippin’ your ears.”’ 

Adam said nothing, an accomplishment which he pos- 
sessed to perfection. 

“They cale’late to force you to resign,”’ said the editor. 
Like news for your paper, don’t you, 


“Yes,” said Raddle with some show of eagerness. 

“Would my resignation be news?” 

“You kin bet your bottom dollar it would.” 

“Well,” said Adam slowly, ‘‘don’t print it yet.”” Upon 
which he walked away, his head bent sidewise in a manner 
characteristic of him, and Editor Raddle was left wonder- 
ing just what to make of it. The editor would like well to 
know what to make of it because his own fortunes were in 
the hands of the finance committee. It was essential he 
should know which way to jump. If for any reason the 
bank should withhold credit, the Westminster Observer 
would cease to be. 
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You May Find I’m Not Ready to Have You. 


By Clarence & Budington Kellamd 
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Adam was on his way to a meeting of the committee—a 
meeting called by him to consider the condition of the 
Westminster Woodworking Company. He was last to 
arrive in the committee room, and to the accompaniment 
of a morose silence he took the chair at the head of the 
table. 

““At a meeting two weeks ago,’’ Adam commenced, ‘‘this 
committee declined to demand that the Woodworking 
Company secure its notes to us by.a first mortgage on its 
plant.” 

“The’ wan’t no sense in it,” said Eli Ware harshly. 

“The company,’ said Adam, “‘came to this village a year 
ago on certain conditions.” 

“T cale’late we know ’em,” said Eli. 

Adam gave the interruption no attention. ‘‘The condi- 
tions were that they be given a site, be exempted from local 
taxation for ten years, that folks here take twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock and that this bank grant 
a credit of thirty-five thousand, to be used when and as 
needed.” 

“You’re wastin’ our time,’ said Eli. “Git to business.” 

“All these conditions were met,” said Adam. ‘‘The 
company owes this bank the full sum of the credit 
granted.” 

“Tf the’ ain’t any business to come before this meetin’,”’ 
said Eli, “‘I move we adjourn.” 

Adam remained impassive. ‘‘I am putting these facts on 
the minutes,” he said. ‘‘The town of Westminster may be 
interested in them later—and the banking department of 
this state. I called to the attention of this committee the 
unsatisfactory condition of the company and demanded 
that a first mortgage be arranged to protect this bank 
from loss of the money advanced to the company. The 
committee refused to follow my advice.” 

“We hain’t payin’ attention to irresponsible rumors,” 
said Pliny Butterfield. 
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I Don’t Generally Beg Young Men to be My Guests” 


“Yesterday,” said 
“the company gave to t 
National Bank down in 
a first mortgage on i 
and machinery for seve 
thousand dollars. Today our notes aren’t- wor t] 
they’re written on.’ 

Nobody spoke. The Streeter twins opened theit 
and closed them again. Pliny Butterfield turned | 
slowly so he could look at Eli Ware; Eli stared 
before him, his face suddenly set and rigid. 

“This means,” said Adam, ‘‘that any attempt tc 
payment by ourselves will result in a foreclosur 
mortgage. When the mortgage is satisfied by a for 
of the assets there will be nothing left. Not only 
bank suffer a loss of thirty-five thousand dollars, 
people of Westminster, who have invested in ‘ 
will lose twenty-five thousand dollars. A reor 
will follow. You gentlemen have sat here and a 
bank and the investors of this village to be 
Now, what do you propose to do about it?” 

There was no answer. : 

“‘And how do you propose to explain to the die 
depositors of this bank?” 

“You're chairman of this committee,” said Bi 
let you do the explainin’.”’ 

Adam waited. Floyd Streeter grinned at Li 
cleared his throat. 

“T move,” he said, “‘that this here ome 
Kidder to take care of this matter and to see ie b 
its money.” “ae 

“Second,”’ said Lloyd. “e 

Adam’s face was impassive as he put this motio 
was designed to embarrass if not to destroy him in’ 
of the directors and stockholders. If he failed, ant 
seemed certain, all blame would shift to his should 
town, seeking a scapegoat, would pounce ‘upon hi 
career which he had so laboriously planned would 
sized at its outset. 

“Move we adjourn,”’ said Eli Ware, and the co! 
arose. Adam remained in his chair while his four as 
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ut into the bank at no pains to conceal their 


ered he was too cute to let us git him that way,” 
y Butterfield. 
ain’t smart,” said Floyd Streeter, ‘‘he’s jest 


’ said Bli Ware, “‘I cale’late we’ve pushed him this 


ywas still sitting fifteen minutes later when Damaris 
ae through the side door of the bank and entered 
yaittee room. She paused at sight of Adam and 
: to retreat, though she was not the sort to retreat 
» dilemma. 
shought father was here,”’ she said. 
sas here,”’ said Adam, not paying with his eyes the 
) her loveliness which it deserved. His mouth was 
y and for the time he had forgotten his determina- 
le long ago, to marry this very young woman who 
ore him. She was unaware of his intention. 
ig scrutinized this young man who a few weeks 
been classified as the town loafer, negligible so- 
d nonexistent financially. He was well worth 
ing, if only for the purpose of noting the changes 
d taken place in him. He looked older today than 
<sy-six years; his dress was no longer the disrepu- 
ligepodge of garments worn by a young man who 
jjjobs and spent most of his time fishing. He had 
1 tailor. 
j orrow,’”’ said Damaris, “‘my friends come from 
t You promised to go camping with us out at the 


h ys keep my word,” said Adam briefly. 
ntlad,” she said ironically, ‘‘to see you're so tickled 
:) about it.” 
, said Adam, “‘you’re looking for your father, he just 
iio Butterfield’s.”’ 
>men of Westminster did not usually tell Damaris 
" room was preferable to her company; it was a 
sation for her and, strangely enough, it did n’ot 
lor. Her eyes twinkled while she made up her mind 
| payment from this young man when opportunity 


ll have more time to talk to folks,” she said, 
ou’re off this old committee.” 

+t me to get off it?’”’ asked Adam. 

*,0thing to me, but from what I hear they’re going 


ou off.” 

ik they will? Think they’ll contrive it?”’ 
’ be fun to watch,” said Damaris. 

ich close,” said Adam. ‘Watch 

you may miss something. There 

fe father. You can catch him if 
ty.” 


Adam Walked Aside Into the Bushes and Pointed. Mr. Quigley Saw a Wire Running Along the Ground. 
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Damaris walked to the door, where she turned. ‘‘Some- 
times,”” she said from the threshold, ‘‘I wish he’d beat 
you—just to take you down a peg.” 

Adam did not seem to know when she went; he had dis- 
missed her from his mind—a mind wholly occupied with 
the problem of extracting thirty-five thousand dollars 
from a company whose owners appeared deliberately to be 
planning a fraudulent receivership. 

Before calling today’s meeting, Adam had equipped him- 
self with all available information about the woodworking 
company, its finances, its stockholders, its contracts and its 
possibilities. He knew it used some eight million feet of 
hardwood logs a year which it bought on a long-time con- 
tract at twelve dollars a thousand delivered in the log 
yard. He knew that Wesley Quigley owned the timber- 
lands from which the beech, birch and maple was cut, and 
that it was Quigley who had brought the new enterprise to 
Westminster. He knew that, though Quigley did not ap- 
pear as an officer of the company, he, nevertheless, owned 
fifty-one per cent of its stock. Whatever happened Quigley 
would do well; he would sell annually eight to ten million 
feet of timber, which gave him a handsome profit—and in 
case the mill came to grief would be able to bid it in for a 
song inasmuch as it would be useless to anyone else. He 
owned the timber, and a mill without timber would be as 
useless as a balloon without gas. All this Adam reviewed 
in his mind. 

Quigley was a shifty individual who never mixed the 
affairs of his right and left hands. His timber he owned per- 
sonally; the mill was a corporation; the logging company 
was a separate corporation; the twelve miles of logging 
railroad, strips of rust hastily laid on sleepers, was still 
another corporation. The whole was an edifice erected with 
a view to future operations which should leave somebody 
holding the bag. 

This gentleman financed with other people’s money as 
far as he could manage it. Affairs from which profit was 
certain he kept to himself; enterprises necessary to those 
operations, but which by no possibility could ever get out 
of red ink, he shared generously with the public. Your 
rural community, unused to investing, is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to such handling; an enterprise erected right 
under its eyes is attractive. 

Mr. Quigley’s logging road was an example of this. It 
was necessary to him, but why should he utilize valu- 
able capital to build it? 
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It was not much of a logging road even as logging roads 
go; twelve miles long, narrow gauge, light rails and negli- 
gible grading. Such trestles as were necessary were built 
of logs by lumberjacks, and the rolling stock consisted of 
two diminutive and ancient engines to drag the cars, which 
consisted of little more than four wheels and a couple of 
pieces of timber to hold the logs on. Mr. Quigley let the 
village in on the ground floor; in fact a couple of dozen 
villagers owned that road and were sorry for it. It was 
theirs, it showed neither profit nor loss, but month by 
month it was deteriorating as the rolling stock suffered 
from usage. 

They could see a day when extensive replacements would 
be necessary, when new rails and ties and trestles would 
have to be built—and then would come the end of things 
for them. 

Adam took pencil and paper and figured; he set down 
the daily cut of the mill, estimated the number of logs in 
the yard, and arrived at a close approximation of the quan- 
tity still on the rollways in the woods. Of last winter’s cut 
something like four million feet remained to be delivered— 
and summer was approaching. 

It was impossible to say if Adam’s reflections gave him 
satisfaction or uneasiness. He got up and walked to the 
door, where he lounged for a minute, and then strolled 
down the street. On the corner he met Lawyer Kit- 
teridge. 

‘Well, Adam,” Kitteridge said, “‘I hear tell the boys are 
set to even the score.” 

“Do tell,’”’ said Adam. 

‘“How did you come to let them chase you out on a 
limb?” 

“Maybe,” said Adam,’ “‘I looked at the limb to see how 
strong it was.” 

“Um. Well, anyhow, if you don’t collect that thirty- 
five thousand you’re done. You couldn’t get yourself 
elected to the finance committee again if you was to bust 
yourself tryin’.”’ 

“Seems as though you were right,” said Adam. ‘‘But 
what if I do collect it? Eh? What then? And what if I 
collect the twenty-five thousand dollars folks put into the 
capital stock?”’ 

“Why,” said Kitteridge, “‘you’d be top of the heap. But 
you can’t do it, nor nobody else can.” 

“Anybody tried much?”’ 

“Now (Continued on Page 174) 


“What's That?’’ He Demanded 
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ARVEY MAIN- ie : 
WARING did 7. ye 
not ask for fa- A a ‘ 
vors. He appreciated , 
the unexpected too well 

to knock off the corners 

by asking. Asking more 

surely robs life of spontaneity than any other weapon. 
From infancy to manhood he took what came along eagerly, 
rejoicing in it, relishing it, but never asking for it. He 
clung ingenuously to that custom of mind which finds a 
parallel in the hanging up of empty stockings on a bed- 
post, the shutting of eyes and hoping for the best. 

A modern therapist—a searcher for original causes that 
produce foundations of character, in the pages that re- 
corded the building up of Harvey Mainwaring’s point of 
view, might have chanced upon an early scrawl inspired by 
some such parental apothegm as “‘Open your mouth, shut 
your eyes and see what heaven will send you.” 

Heaven, or its earthly representative, must have been 
kind on the occasion in question, for the scrawl was deeply 
and indelibly carved into a tablet of memory upon which 
was based a simple—an almost too simple—credulity in 
the good intentions of mankind. 

When Harvey Mainwaring grew up and his require- 
ments grew in proportion, he still maintained the same 
simple faith; but with the altered conditions imposed by 
added years and experience, pride was called in to sustain 
simplicity. 

Pride is a sterling ally of reticence, and pride endowed 
him with shrugs and a power to tighten his mouth and bite 
on the bullet that less generous persons popped into it. 
He was no squealer. 

During the war, finding himself in a hot corner, un- 
armed and helpless, he did not throw up his hands when an 
intrusive bayonet bored through the fabric of his tunic. 
He stuck them into his pockets. Being human rather than 
heroic, he shut his eyes, and heaven sent him a sergeant who 
was nippy with the rifle butt, and when he opened them 
again a pulped head was lying between his feet. 

The war over, he returned to the offices of Sarum & 
Mainwaring, Publishers, and took up his work again. The 
firm, being of good standing and set tradition, did not 
spread nets for popular writers. There was no need. They 
sat still and waited. It was the sort of work that suited 
Harvey. He would have been useless as a salesman or in 
any business that involved visiting people to obtain their 
custom. That kind of job would have been a direct viola- 
tion of his principles. He was perfectly consistent. His 
friends insisted that only once on record was he ever known 
to have besought a favor. This was when’ he asked Angela 
Combe-Rickert to marry him. It subsequently turned out 
that they were wrong. He did not ask; he just told her it 
was going to happen. 
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But There’s No One Else—No Other Woman—I Know That. 


As Angela was of the same mind and very much in 
love with Harvey, she accepted the news without 
contradiction ordemur. She had not been in love before; 
she had played a great deal of tennis since leaving school 
and there had been no time for anything else. On this 
account she was not perhaps a sound judge of the lasting 
qualities of her affections. As far asshe knew, her love for 
Harvey would last a lifetime and supply agreeable occu- 
pation for a lifetime. He had come over the horizon at the 
ideal moment—that is, just after she had fallen from a taxi 
at Queen’s Club and broken her right arm. It seemed too 
absurd to argue that an impacted fracture could influence a 
girl’s affections, yet soit was. The specialist had declared 
that she would not be able to play tennis for at least two 
years. To Angela, who gave all whatever she was giving 
all, the sentence was one of death. She had not yet real- 
ized her capacity for giving all in another or in other 
directions. 

In ordinary, rather a cool, practical, up-and-doing young 
woman, she made her first acquaintance with self-pity on 
the grand scale. Her career and her arm were smashed as 
it were by a single impact. 

Visions of Wimbledon receded, melancholy advanced. 
The performer became the onlooker, and Angela was 
neither young enough nor old enough for looking on. She 
had to be doing something—positively, and so she did. 
She fell in love. It made all the difference. Empty hours 
were filled to overflowing. Inkpots, pens—the hateful 
paraphernalia of writing letters became inspired with un- 
discovered rapture. When not actually in his company, 
nothing afforded Angela such delight as scrawling—that 
bandaged arm of hers—those wonderful, feverish, impulsive 
little notes upon which lovers devote so much of time and 
of passion. 

On their showing as an engaged. couple, no two could 
have been better suited. Theirs the task to solve the riddle 
of each other’s thoughts and desires. Theirs the joy of 
transforming the solutions into understanding. 

““What do you want most from me?” she asked. 

He answered, ‘‘The endless surprise of you.’ 

And that was true. They were splendidly happy. His 
unswerving reticence in asking for or expecting the least 
bit more than she gave was a terrific incentive to the act of 
giving. Her whole-hearted enthusiasm in their partner- 


ship made her the loveliest companion imaginable. Mar- | 


riage on such a foundation was bound to succeed. Yet 
there is in marriage an element of caprice that conspires to 
defeat its own ambitions. It is very easy to be careless 
over certainties—to take too much for granted or to grant 
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November 14 


toolittle. Most people whosear 
experience will agree that theirg 
happiness found its origin iy 
What a pity then we should 
more generous with the loye y 
and to the love we receive. — 

With some, the mere merging 
personalities into a hypothetic 
reacts in the direction of agse 
most unwelcome individuality 
chivalry’s sake, there being no 
tics at hand, it would be grace 
say that men are more severely ti 
than women fort 
percentage of m: 
nial failures. This 
variety of causes 
are apt to be frig 
shy in dealing w 
tablished subjects 
ardor. They bee 
articulate and | 
They forget th 
guage—not thela 
of love, for thatis: 
figure of speech 
grammar is comp 
sight and touch; | 
language. Of al 
eloquence—thatis 
able eloquence— 
first to perish bef 
ordeal of mar 
There is anothe 
that flourishes wi 
happy results, 
thoughts will son 
wander into the 
of change, even a 
feet stray along 
untrodden byway: 
we are told, is the 
of man, who, b 
hunter, is not satisfied with the continued contem 
of asingle trophy. But in the quest for individua 
that desire to express the personal element in : 
remote from the interests of the home, woman leay 
right down the course. A man is sometimes prep’ 
share his successes with a woman, but a woman Wil 
her successes with nobody but herself. She regard 
as part of her real estate, perishable at her death | 
heritable by no one. 

It was the pursuit of individuality that trans 
Angela from a loving wife to rather a strange womal 
a man’s house. Abundant proof had been forthcor 
her power to achieve success. She had succeeded at 
as a lover and asa wife. It was in natural sequence 
few years of married life that she should turn atten 
the acquisition of fresh laurels. ee 

In these postwar days, what used to be called th 
an’s movement is not much in evidence. The wo 
become common-sensical, realizing that the w 
movement and the man’s movement amount to ver’ 
the same thing. Since possession is nine points of a 
it is‘clear that the vote and female representation 
House of Commons have robbed politics of its chal 

The sex as a whole can now contemplate the rail 
Downing Street and Parliament Square without ite 
chain themselves thereunto and swallow the key 
padlock. Time had closed these avenues for indivi 
to Angela. 

But there were others equally gripping. Commit 
various kinds—sports committees, committees for 
of public welfare, heaps of committees, endless num 
them, inspired by praiseworthy objects; senates fo 
of restless energy. 

There were social extravagances in which to indul 
places where one could meet some of the most enlig 
and abominable people of the age, who talked abot 
thing and everything with complete lack of re: 
There was the new art to keep pace with—miles an 
of mysterious canvases to confront. To find an < 
solution for some of these plastic perplexities was 1 
grounds upon which to build a reputation. Andt 
forms and formlessnesses of literature that Harve) 
so, simply because he could not and would not be per 
that true form “‘is and always was chaos.” A 

Angela said, ‘‘We mustn’t be too adoring, darling 
shall end by being sick of each other.” 

Forthwith she carried her individuality into 4 
sphere, where it was enormously appreciated. Of e 
took up a great deal of time; and when Angela 


I Feel It. I— Is There?”’ 


hich was seldom, she was usually busy making 
jents for going somewhere else. 

,1d be unjust to accuse her of neglecting her home, 
Jas always well run and orderly. There was no 
) hy it should have been otherwise. Any woman of 
intelligence and good servants can run a house in 
If an hour a day. It’s all rubbish to declare that 
1; be pottering round from dawn to dark with a 
- one hand and a needle in the other. The woman 
(that is a bad manager and a shocking companion. 
h domesticity drives a man forth to sample some- 
s variety quicker than anything else. Man flies 
s}e broom, and a recital of the sins and omissions of 
‘nts comes to his ears like a foretaste of purgatory. 
1 did not neglect her home, but she neglected her 
shockingly. She fell into the trap of believing 
van is perfectly well pleased if his meals are fit to 
> ignored the fact that his failure to complain or 
a different state of affairs argued disappointment 
‘jan satisfaction. In the period when Harvey was 
‘cial study she had taught herself the precise na- 
it and travel of his mind. She knew him to a hair. 
she was forgetting all about him. He had become 
ist a man—as she had become to him something 
(a woman. 

not that she had ceased to care for him; she liked 
¢er than any man she had known or could imagine; 
yidea of having a husband, or a husband having a 
‘ng or proprietary interest in her had ceased to 
y significance. He was there, so why worry? It 
j to know he was about the house. He was amus- 
jiderate and most attentive. No husband could be 
Sometimes she regretted having to leave him so 
himself; but in this she was comforted by the re- 
) shat he had plenty of friends, the wireless and that 
ipes— Monday to Sunday—she had given him for 
birthday. There was nothing with which to re- 
ierself. 

‘venings they used to spend together in the past, 
/ lazing and sometimes behaving foolishly and 
yiad gone to limbo. Very jolly, those evenings; and 
hen bored by this or that, she quite missed them. 


But one had to be sensible and realize that the loss was 
inevitable. One had to make sacrifices to capture the 
mood, to live up to the moment, to scratch one’s mark on 
the tables of the time in which one lived. 

It came to this—one couldn’t have everything. Consid- 
ering the fact that she had only been at it, whatever it 
was—no, that is unkind, for some of the committees she 
attended did most useful work—for so short a time, she 
had made notable progress. 

As a talker, she excelled. In committee, she was ac- 
cepted as formidable. As an organizer, she was without 
equal. In debate, she could get very angry and feeling, 
thus producing capital results. In this flippant age, anger, 
as opposed to irritability, is so rare that it made her quite 
a reputation. The cause of her success being revealed, she 
adopted anger as a pose; and since a pose, as everybody 
will agree, is the germ of a habit, anger, after prolonged 
adoption, became as much a part of her new self as loving 
had been a part of her old. 

Permanent ire knotted her brows, clouding her cheeks 
with patches of protesting crimson. Such phrases as 
“People astound me ” “The intolerable silliness 
of ——” “It is beyond belief that ”? were constant to 
her lips. 

When first Angela jettisoned her old life and launched 
the new, Harvey made some show of interest. In this he 
was swiftly discouraged. 

“How’s the committee?” he asked. “‘Going strong? 
Terrible blight, I always think—committees! When we 
have a directors’ meeting I have to prop my eyes open with 
nibs.” 

Angela seemed to have lost her sense of humor. Twit a 
woman about her interests and away goes her humor like a 
rocket. The same applies to men. 

“Don’t be such a fool, Harvey.” 

“No, but seriously. Any one of youalone could get heaps 
more done than a lot of you together. The collective- 
opinion idea is most awful bunk.” 

“‘T hate that word,” said Angela. ‘‘ Need you use it?” 

Harvey flicked his fingers. 

“It’s gone—banished from my future vocabulary. Exit 
‘bunk.’”’ 
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Usually she had a laugh for his buffooneries, but there 
was not a smile. 

She shut her eyes tight, played a recurrent octave on 
her brow with a thumb and little finger and asked, “Is 
that the aspirins over there?” 

“They is,” he replied, and fetched them; she took a 
couple. 

‘“‘Headache?” he inquired rather obviously. 

“I’ve been fairly busy.” There was reproach in the 
inflection. ° 

“Yes, course. They kept you late too. What was it all 
about, darling?” 

“TI ought to be perfectly quiet for twenty minutes—if 
you don’t mind. I’m sure it wouldn’t interest you besides; 
those things don’t. Especially organization.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Really, I wouldn’t bother your head, old boy. Do 
smoke or something.” 

“Very well.” 

Ignoring the fact that it was a Tuesday, Harvey filled 
the Wednesday pipe and lit it. Men havenosystem. Give 
them a face towel and they use it to polish their boots. 
They do not appreciate organization. They put cigarette 
ash in soap dishes and disarrange loose covers. 

Harvey sucked gloomily at Wednesday until it went out. 

‘““At the moment,” he reflected, ‘‘I don’t seem to be pro- 
ducing a very high rate of interest. Wonder what one does 
about it.” 

Viewed through the thin haze of tobacco smoke, Angela 
seemed remote and out of focus. His thoughts strayed on. 

“Seems awfully silly that we haven’t any kids. If we 
had, now’d be the time to hop upstairs and wake ’em up. 
My word, shouldn’t I catch it, though, if I did that! 
Angela—as a mother! What a whaler she’d be!” 

He enjoyed himself down that street of fancy—amused 
himself inventing outlandish names for children of which 
there was no promise. Lysander the boy, and the girl 
Opopanax. 

From Angela came a keen-edged inquiry. 

““You’re laughing. What at—me?” 

“No, Angel; I was laughing at Lysander and Opop- 


anax.” (Continued on Page 118) 


“‘wWe Mustn’t be Too Adoring, Darling, or We Shall End by Being Sick of Each Other Led 


PIN the val- 
ley of the 
Clignon, 


forty-five miles to 
the north of Paris, 
the Stars and 
Stripes float day 
and night over a 
wooded terrain less 
than two hundred 
acres in area. 
Stark, gaunt, shell- 
swept trunks min- 
gle with the living 
green of sturdy 
oak, birch and pine. 
Shallow trenches 
stretch from east 
to west. Machine- 
gun emplacements 
pockmark the 
ground. Here and 
there rusty hel- 
mets, bayonets and 
rifle barrels strew 
the earth. A cool, 
mysterious peace 
broods over the sec- 
tion. The silent, 
shadowy forest 
corridors are like 
verdant aisles in a 
stately cathedral 
reared by Nature. 
And it is a holy 
place. 

This spot is Bel- 
leau Wood. To 
most Americans it 
is simply the scene 
of one of the his- 
toric engagements 
in the World War 
which marked our 
entry as fighting 
factors in the conflict. Some also know that the victory 
here heartened the French in their darkest hour and liter- 
ally turned the tide of the stupendous struggle. 

But Belleau Wood, with its memories and its silence, 
means infinitely more. It is the only spot in France which, 
to paraphrase Rupert Brooke, is forever America. Al- 
though we sprinkled that battle-torn soil with our blood all 
the way from St.-Mihiel and the Argonne down to the 
banks of the Marne, this is the sole sanctuary of our valor 
that actually belongs to us. 


A Shrine of Courage and Sacrifice 


ITH Belleau Wood it is different. This ever-green 

battle abbey, where the Marines held the road to Paris 
and broke the spearhead of the last German drive at im- 
mense cost, is today the property of the Belleau Wood 
Memorial Association. 

Thanks to the efforts of that association the Wood has 
become a shrine for reverent pilgrims. It is our Valhalla 
overseas, endowed with every tradition that courage and 
sacrifice can bestow. 

Senator George Wharton Pepper, of Pennsylvania, de- 
livered a memorable address in behalf of the Belleau Wood 
Memorial Association at the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia, April 9, 1922. He described the collision between 
long previously generated forces of democracy in the 
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ChateausThierry — Belleau Wood 


West with the pretended German military supermen at 
little Belleau in these striking passages of his address: 

“The army of democracy included many American 
divisions. Each of them is known to us as well by its 
official number as by the descriptive name which we have 
attached to it in pride and affection. As the boys from 
home went eastward they thought nothing of Belleau or 
St.-Mihiel or of the Argonne. Theirs was the spirit of the 
knight-errant faring forth on a great adventure. Indeed, at 
that time there was nothing in Belleau or in these other 
places to compel their attention. Yet the region of the 
Meuse-Argonne, St.-Mihiel and little Belleau, sleeping on 
both sides of the tiny Clignon, was destined, by the shock 
of opposing forces, to be awakened suddenly to a glorious 
immortality. 

“Tt is often so in life. 

“‘A man comes suddenly upon a time and a place. He 
discovers that without warning he has reached the hour 
and the spot which are to witness the critical decision of 
his career. When, pausing there, he makes that decision, 
the whole past of his life is behind him. 

“It was so with the boys in the American divisions, al- 
though they knew it not. Behind each boy was the whole 
past of his life. His ancestors, his father, his mother, his 
home, his childhood, the influences under which he had 
grown up, the free institutions which had sheltered his life, 
the use that he had made of the opportunities which 


By Isaac fF. Marcoss 
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behalf of ov 
radesin arm 
simple fact 
our sky, and 
was studde 
stars and th 
star had it 
vidual glory 


Hell W 


T THIS 
Armist 
membrance 
the heart 
Allied worl 
again to th 
of days whe 
laid its bene 
upon those long years of agony and slaughter, it is 
perhaps that the story of the conversion of Bellea 
into a permanent memorial to those who fell there 
be told. Not only have we purchased the proper 
right, but we are restoring the trenches and mach 
nests so that henceforth the visitor may visualize, 
as appraise, the price that the Second Divisior 
prising the Fifth and Sixth Marines and the Nir 
Twenty-third United States Infantry, with the 
Machine Gun Battalion, had to pay for glory durir 
desperate June weeks of 1918. ae 
, Any consideration of Belleau Wood inspires an‘ 
thought in passing that is not without moral or tim 
It relates to the aftermath of war. There are alw: 
balance sheets when the fighting is over. The fisca 
invariably as destructive of illusion as war itself is 
tations. Peace, even among allies, has its recrimina' 
less bitter than those of war. 

Happily there is also that other side upon whic 
can be no debate and for which there are no term 
the obligation to the dead who paid with their live: 
France and America, whatever their postwar diff 
have been a unit, nowhere to such whole-hearted e: 
in the codperation that made the Belleau Wood 
possible. Its dedication was an inspiring interr 
event. Marshal Foch attended, and in his speecl 
ferred to that sanguinary area as “‘the cradle of vi 


The U. S. Cemetery at Belleau Wood 
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The Road That Leads to the Flag 


1: to comprehend the significance which attaches 
{quisition of Belleau Wood and to understand a 
on of it as it looks today, it is necessary to make 
ssumé of the imperishable chapter of gallantry 
yaere. In French the words bois de belleau mean 
| beautiful water.”” But the Marines who fought 
) always know the region as “‘hell wood.” 
tthe beginning of June, 1918, American troops 
4s active service. Most of the units had been 
« in calm sectors. Our closest contact with 
¢vas in the capture of Cantigny on May twenty- 
Che operation there was in close association with 
éch and, in the light of subsequent events, rela- 
jimportant. It remained for Belleau Wood to 
sur baptism of blood. 
Jare at all familiar with the conduct of the war 
iv that in 1918 the Germans concentrated on a 
} najor operations—they were termed the “‘ peace 
{which they firmly believed would be decisive. 
Va they threw their crack units as well as the bulk of 
(arves. There was a reason. Although victorious 
‘ing line, they faced reverse on the home front due 
ach of hunger and economic collapse. It was now 
The human rampart builded out of the opposi- 
fre Americans made it a case of never. 


| American Troops on Their Own 


| rst great German offensive which began in March 
éied the Fifth British Army and was only halted 
(Amiens. The second—Lys—overran Armentiéres. 
11, and the one which directly concerns us, was the 
(ous advance west of Rheims which crossed the 
ides Dames, captured Soissons, and brought the 
jsweeping down! the Marne valley to Chateau- 
‘ which, for all practical purposes, was the bridge- 
| Paris. Once through this gap the capital was at 
Cy of the invader. 

t German divisions had been hurled against seven 
|nd British divisions on a forty-mile front. The in- 
) happened. Exhausted after weeks of incessant 
the French were compelled to fall back. For six 
{xy had retreated disheartened and disorganized. 


Human endurance could stand no more. It was in this 
critical hour that the French high command decided 
to call on the Americans. 

The Fourth Brigade of the Second Division, com- 
posed of the Fifth and Sixth regiments of Marines and 
the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion in command of Brig- 
adier General James G. Harbord, had occupied a quiet 
sector on the Verdun front until the middle of May, 
when it was brought down to an area nearer Paris for 
open warfare training. After the Germans took Chateau- 
Thierry and Vaux, the whole Second American Division 
was flung across their path to halt the rush toward Paris. 

There is no need of going into the detailed operations 
of the division save those that relate to Belleau Wood, 


Belleau Wood as it Appears Today. A Typical 
Spot That the Marines Had to Take 


which was the key to the immediate situation. 
In their plunge to the south the Germans oc- 
cupied the little towns of Belleau, Torcy and 
Bussaires, which lie to the north and the north- 
west of the Wood. They now penetrated and 
occupied the forest. 

Here they dug three lines of trenches—the 
first was at the southern end—and installed 
scores of machine-gun nests. Lines of barbed 
wire and sharpshooter holes completed what 
was a strong natural defense due to the thick 
underbrush and heavy trees. Garrisoned with 
infantry and alive with machine gunners, it 
was too strong a fortress to be allowed to remain 
in enemy hands. The Wood had to be cleared, and the task 
fell to the Marines, who, on June second, comprised the 
only American unit that had arrived on the scene. 

The Marines Brigade had received orders to move barely 
forty-eight hours before, and the journey to Lucy-le-Bocage, 
the hamlet that lies to the south of Belleau Wood, had been 
made in motortrucks. Owing to the failure of the French 
to synchronize the orders for the mobilization of the various 
units, there was much confusion. Companies became sepa- 
rated, supply trains were misdirected, and much time and, 
what was more important, much energy and sleep were 
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lost in establishing contact. I emphasize this point to make 
it clear that when the Marines went into action they had 
been traveling for a day and a night, had been without hot 
food, and likewise lacked tanks, gas shells and flame 
projectors. 

The French wanted to run the show, but General Har- 
bord asked to be let alone. He said, ‘‘Let us fight in our 
way and we will stop them.’’ He won out and was given a 
free hand. Thus it came about that Belleau Wood was the 
first engagement in the war in which our troops went on 
their own. 

So desperate was the crisis that the orders received by 
the commander of the Second American Division from the 
commander of the Sixth French Army read as follows: 

“Do not retire one step. Retake every inch of ground 
lost. Attempt to push back the enemy and choose every 
opportunity to kill him. Continue to install yourselves 
everywhere and without delay by digging into the earth 
in the positions actually held.” 


When the Marines Met the Germans 


HE Marines did not need this injunction. They knew 
that it was up to them to stop the Germans and they 
did it. They went into Belleau Wood across a wheat field 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
Marines Raising the Stars and Stripes Over Belleau Wood 


swept by a withering fire. Once inside those dim confines 
they stayed. From June second until the last German was 
routed out of the forest on June twenty-fifth, Belleau Wood 
was the scene of what was probably the bitterest hand-to- 
hand fighting in the war. Those silent aisles of oak, birch 
and pine witnessed deeds of individual heroism that in 
other conflicts would have stood out as epic feats. At Bel- 
leau Wood they were merely part of the day’s work. When 
you see that densely grown ground today, with its shell- 
torn trees and points of natural advantage, you realize 
(Continued on Page 209) 
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“Ideals Ain’t No Disease, Dot. It’s an Imaginary Picture What You Paints in Your Own Mind an’ Puts on a Easel Where You Can See it All the Time” 


in the club lounge eating chocolate marsh- 
meller fudge,’’ said Madeline Vancastle to 
her chum, Dorothy Arden. ‘I’ve been out since 
*leven o’clock. Why don’t you walk, like me?” 

“Tell that to somebody what don’t know you,” retorted 
Dorothy. ‘You mighta been out since ‘leven, but you 
ain’t been walking. If you had one of them taximeters 
strapped on your ankle, I betcha it wouldn’t register 
more’n thirty cents right now, as high as the rates is. 
Whatcha been doing, I suppose, is standing on a corner 
telling some outta work actor how many curtain calls you 
took in Schenectady last week.” 

‘Listen, dearie,” said Madeline, “‘if you’d get out in the 
sunshine once in a while an’ look at the tall buildings an’ 
other beauties of Nature you wouldn’t be so hard to get 
along with.” ; 

“‘Ha-ha,” laughed Dot. ‘‘The pot calling the kettle off 
color ain’t near as much of a joke as you making slighting 
remarks about my disposition. If I wasn’t so sweet- 
tempered you’d lose the only girl friend you’ ve got left.”’ 

“T knew when you et that Welsh rarebit after the show 
last night you was gonna have a grouch on today. Guess 
who I seen a little while ago.”’ 

“T got as much chance of guessing who you run into on 
Broadway as Volstead has of being ast to address a bar- 
tenders’ reunion. Whatcha think I am, a vaudeville agent’s 
telephone directory or something?” 

“Peach Melba, on top of Welsh rarebit,” sarcastically 
remarked Madeline, ‘‘has caused you to forget your man- 
ners, so I won’t get sore at your snippishness. Gladys 
Foster is who I run into.” 

“Her name don’t recall no headlines to me. What’s she 
done—divorced a multi or married a marquis?” 

“Neither. She’s a girl with ideals.” 

*‘Can’t she find no specialist to cure *em? They say 
nothing ain’t hopeless these days.”’ 

“‘Tdeals ain’t no disease, Dot. It’s an imaginary picture 
what you paints in your own mind an’ puts on a easel where 
you can see it all the time. Whenever you wants an excuse 
for not doing a certain thing, you just compares it with 
your ideal, decides it ain’t up to standard, an’ don’t do it.” 

“Can you beat that?” asked Dorothy. “I’ve had ’em 
for years an’ didn’t know it. When I was living at home an’ 
helped ma with the housework I had ideals of a dishwash- 
ing machine an’ a vacuum cleaner long before anybody 
else ever invented ’em.” 
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“I’m afraid your mind is too material to grasp my 
meaning,” said Madeline. “‘Ideals ain’t got nothing to do 
with housework or money.” 

“Say,” sneered Dorothy, ‘‘your thoughts may not be 
material, but your hands is. I never seen your brain soar- 
ing so high that it kept you from reaching for your two 
cents change when you bought an evening paper. Besides, 
highbrow stuff never give me no thrills. Simple pleasures, 
like ordering roast beef an’ finding that what the waiter 
brought wasn’t either raw or entirely cremated, satisfies 
me.” 

“If a piece of medium-done beef is the ideal you’ve 
stuck on your pedestal, then you won’t understand what 
I was gonna tell you about Gladys Foster.” 

“To listen to you talk,’”’ said Dot, ‘‘somebody’d think 
you was the leading spirit in one of them little-theater 
movements what only produces plays that nobody don’t 
know what it’s all about except the author—an’ he ain’t 
sure. Has this Gladys Foster been operated on, or is her 
ideals still hurting her digestion, or whatever they inter- 
feres with?” 

“Tf you’d listen an’ not ast so many fool questions you’d 
find out quicker. Me an’ Gladys once lived at the same 
theatrical boarding house on Forty-sixth Street. That was 
when we was just starting out in the profession. Our rea- 
sons for having come to New York was the same. Both of 
us believed what our home-town reporters had wrote 
about our talents, so we came to the big city to show Ethel 
Barrymore an’ Jane Cowl how little they knew about 
acting. Mean’ Gladys should ought to have been made to 
buy comnutation tickets, we rode in the producers’ eleva- 
tors somuch. We was promised more jobs than we could 
fill, an’ wasn’t given enough to buy chewing gum with.” 

“You ain’t taking me through no new country,” said 
Dorothy. “I could act as guide an’ holler the sights 
through the megaphone myself.” 

“Well,” continued Madeline, ‘every night after me an’ 
her had tried to satisfy our appetites on what the landlady 
had jokingly announced as dinner, we’d go to one of our 
hall bedrooms an’ play a game called ‘I betcha the office 
boys was sassier to me than they was to you.’ All the other 
people in the house was playing the same game, too, 
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except Alexander Stevens. He was a your 
so skinny he mustta been awful than 
hadn’t been born in George Washingto 
when they wore knee pants. No wondel 
thin, the way he acted at the dinner table 
the bell rung the rest of us would rush in an’ grab t 
of meat we had took a fancy to, even before we s' 
Alex wasn’t good at the ancient art of spearing; hi 
been afraid he’d jam a fork in somebody’s hand | 
thing, so he waited till the contest was over an’ to 
was left. The only thing he ever drew was fat or 
“Then he wasn’t no actor?’’ asked Dorothy. 
“He was a author, dearie, in the bud. Some} 
joker had also told him the old wheeze about Net 
welcoming genius with open arms, but when he go 
found a long line ahead of him. New York weleo 
all right, but it don’t invite you to no waffle breal 
next morning. Alex was writing a lotta gems whi 
seem to be appreciated like he expected they wou 
had to make his living scribbling short newspap* 
for filling-in purposes.” 4 
“Tf he wasn’t making money, how did you come 
he was alive?” asked Dorothy. ‘‘ You don’t waste 
nobody what can’t come through when you say ‘G 
“TI was good-looking then, just like I am1 
didn’t have the experience an’ wasted a lotta ti 
people look at me an’ talk to me when they could 
no good. Besides, you never can tell about f 
Alex, dearie; sometimes they grow to be edi 
put your picture in the paper every week if t 
Well, one day on the street I run into a cornet 
been made acquainted with at a dance somewh 
ast me was I working.” 
‘An’ you told him no, but you had sever: 
pects,”’ said Dorothy. 
“You should ought to be a mind reader, 
them was my exact words. Well, he said a fell 
rehearsing a tab show needed girls an’ for m 
Ryan’s Hall if I was interested. I didn’t car 
about landing the job than a politician cares 4 
paper write-ups, so I beat it to Sixth Avenue 7 
legs would carry me.” * 
“Ryan’s Hall,” mused Dorothy. “If that 0 
couldn’t bring a star-gazing girl down to asphalt, 
could.” 
“Even to get inside a rehearsal hall was like pa 
gates of heaven to me then. When I opened | 


at was staging the dances looked at me an’ pointed 
chairs over against the wall. I sat down an’ the 
‘ot about me for nearly an hour. I was awful 
nervous at first, but after I seen how awkward 
{ier girls was my confidence came back. I wasn’t 
wa or nothing like that, but if I’d been as hard to 
them girls was, I’d a had my school-teacher ar- 
|r obtaining money under false pretenses.”’ 
| esty,” observed Dorothy, “‘wasn’t never your most 
ing fault.” 
dearie, I ain’t never seen you billed as no shrink- 
; neither. Besides, if a person don’t think well of 
es, nobody else is gonna. Well, after a while the 
charge came over an’ ast me did I want a job. I 
; I did, if real money went with it, as I could get all 
exercise I needed without leaving home.” 
pay forty dollars a week,’ says he. ‘What experi- 
; you had?’ 
|; out with a tab show all last season,’ I fibbed. 
Jat show?’ he asts. 
one out West,’ says I. ‘You wouldn’t know noth- 
it it if I told you the name, ’cause it never came 
f you dance?’ he asts. 
sen watching the girls you has engaged do their 
ays I, ‘an’ if you're satisfied with them, you're 
in a medal on me.’ 
‘, you sing?’ he asts. 
l, I never had no offers from Grand Opera,’ says 
‘can put a song over, an’ what do you expect for 
llars?’. 
here at ten in the morning an’ bring your rehearsal 
vith you,’ says he. An’, Dot, that was the sweetest- 
z speech my head phones ever listened in on, be- 
ifter.” 
a you ain’t never heard a Pittsburgh millionaire 
{l you marry me?’”’ said Dot. “Excuse the inter- 
go right ahead with your story.” 
|, when I got back to the corned-beef-an’-cabbage 
'Y told Gladys an’ Alex about me having landed a 
ly was both as happy over it as I was. Alex had sold 
(is brain children that day for five dollars, so he give 
‘ation—blew me an’ Gladys to a bus ride an’ ice- 
‘odas. Gladys didn’t seem jealous of my success or 
|, so I told her I’d try and find out if there was a 
art in the tab for her, she not singing none an’ 
less.” 
Isee,” chimed in Dorothy. ‘This Foster girl had 
ins to do Juliettes an’ Desdemonias. I guess she 
her head was shaped just like Sarah Bernhardt’s.” 
n't I tell you she had ideals? 
a think they was, juggling or 
work?” 
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“‘T’ve heard of women what wished for a ideal man,” 
said Dorothy, “‘so you can’t never tell how foolish some 
of ’em is.” 

“‘Well,’”’? continued Madeline, “the next day I went 
through the dance routines with the other girls, an’ I 
guess I done all right, ’cause the feller didn’t tell me not to 
come back. By the second day I had got up nerve enough 
to ast the producer couldn’t he use my little girl friend.”’ 

““‘ What can she do?’ asts he. 

“* Act,’ says I. ‘Regular acting, like “Harm one hair 
on yon fair maiden’s golden head an’ I’ll knock you for 
a goal.’”’ 

““*Oh,’ says he, ‘Shakspere stuff. No, we ain’t got noth- 
ing like that in this opera, but I can use a girl what can 
play a dairymaid.’ 

“This little friend of mine,’ says I, ‘is so good as a 
dairymaid the bulls come right down off the billboards an’ 
lick her hand.’ 

«Bring her along tomorrow,’ says he. ‘If she looks like 
a million dollars an’ is a real actress, I’ll give her forty 
a week.’ 

‘** Ain’t you the nicest man?’ says I, straightening his 
necktie. ‘My girl friend will be here in the morning with 
hay in her tresses, if there’s a feed store within ten blocks 
of where we live.’” 

““Why was you so anxious to get her in the show?” 
asked Dorothy. 

“Two of us rooming together on the road could live 
cheaper than one, an’ I didn’t like none of the other girls 
in the troupe; they was too fresh.” 

““Who was too fresh?”’ asked Dot. 

“The other girls. Why?” 

“T just wanted to be sure an’ not do nobody any injus- 
tice,” said Dot. ‘‘Gee, that musta been a rough bunch.” 

‘Well,’ continued Madeline, “‘when I piloted Gladys 
into that rehearsal room the next morning her ideals come 
right up in her throat. On one side of us was a jazz band, 
an’ on the other a quarreling couple learning a two act with 
personal remarks. The walls was so thin when the jazz 
band was tooting we had to get close to our piano to know 
what tune we was singing. The feller what was staging 
our show had took off his coat, collar an’ shirt so his lan- 
guage would be free an’ unhampered, an’ the girls, on ac- 
count of the weather being hot, wasn’t mufiled up in no fur 
coats or nothing. Gladys gave the scene the once-over an’ 
then moaned, ‘I can’t! Oh, I can’t!’ 

““«T)on’t lose your nerve, dearie,’ says I. ‘This guy don’t 
know nothing about acting. He’ll never get wise to how 
bad your work is unless you tell him yourself.’ 

“«T’m not scared,’ says Gladys. ‘It’s the atmosphere.’ 
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“«Tt is awful hot in here,’ says I. ‘Come on over near 
the winder; maybe there’s some air coming in.’ 

“«Why didn’t you tell me?’ asts she. ‘I never imagined 
it would be like this.’ 

““«Tjon’t let on you’re impressed,’ says I. ‘The largeness 
of this production has perhaps took your breath away, but 
you'll get used to it after a while. These people is real 
troupers, an’ by tomorrow they'll all be calling you by your 
first name an’ everything. Perk up; here comes the di- 
rector. If he asts you what experience has you had, tell 
him two seasons of stock in Oshkosh. So long. An’ good 
luck. I gotta climb into my rompers now.’ 

‘Well, she mustta bluffed it out all right, ’cause when I 
come out from behind the screen in my lavender-checked 
bloomers, Gladys had a script in her hand an’ was learning 
how a dairymaid repulses a wicked city feller with a black 
mustache an’ patent-leather boots.”’ 

“With her nose turned up all the time,’’ said Dot. 
“T don’t guess the other girls invited her to no week-end 
parties at their villas, did they?” 

“They didn’t get the chance even if they’d wanted to,” 
answered Madeline. ‘‘About the third day after she 
joined the troupe we begin rehearsing a song called The 
Old Swimming Hole, an’ that’s where Gladys threw up 
both hands an’ sunk outa sight. The way the feller ex- 
plained the number to us, Gladys was to sit on a log an’ 
recite the verse, just like it was a story, an’ then we was to 
pick up the chorus an’ go into our dance. 

“What kind of costume do I wear?’ asts Gladys. 

““*T wouldn’t call it a costume,’ answers the director, 
“cause there isn’t that much of it. It’s a one-piece bathing 
suit, young lady, an’ the girl that wore it last season was 
smaller than you, so you won’t have to iron out no wrin- 
kles.’ 

“‘*But, Mr. Stone,’ says Gladys, ‘dairymaids are shy an’ 
modest; they wouldn’t wear nothing like that.’ 

“*¢ You should tell me what a country girl wears in one of 
my companies!’ snaps Stone. ‘Go ahead an’ learn the 
song; rehearsal rooms cost money.’ 

“«1’d rather not wear a bathing suit,’ says Gladys. 
‘Couldn’t I have on a gingham dress an’ not go in swim- 
ming?’ 

““Men don’t buy tickets to see bungalow aprons,’ 
snapped Stone. ‘An’ besides, this suit is almost new, an’ 
I got enough expense without extra costumes.’ 

“«¢T understood this was a dramatic part when I took 
it,’ begins Gladys. 

““¢ An’ I thought you knew the show business when I 
give it to you,’ says Stone. ‘You wear what I tell you 
or you get out!’ 

(Continued on Page 236) 
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porting the crime situation in 

the United States I hope you 
will tell us the remedy.”’ Many have 
written me stating, in substance, this 
desire. 

Others have written saying, in 
substance: ‘‘You have presented 
the fact of America’s criminal’s par- 
adise, but itis to be 
hoped that you will 
dig deeper and 
show the funda- 
mental causes of 
crime and how we 
can prevent crimi- 
nality by birth con- 
trol and eugenics, 
by spiritual teach- 
ing and love, by 
removing poverty 
or overcrowding in 
cities, by taking 
steps to discover in 
each individual 
child any abnormal 
or criminal tendency and attempting to root 
out the seeds of crime rather than the bloom- 
ing plants.” 

Unfortunately, the answer to the first sug- 
gestion is that there is no one panacea to cure 
our scandalous crime record and lawlessness. 

Unfortunately, the answer to the second 
suggestion is that though no one can deny that 
creating perfection in mankind and an ideal 
social and economic environment for mankind 
to live in is so desirable that we are all at work 
on that almost interminable job, when the 
house is on fire only the fool goes away mumbling, “If we use 
the hose we shall forget the great and learned and more im- 
portant subject of fire prevention. In case of fire it is not 
water we need; it is deep study into the nature of fire. Let 
us allow all our fire-fighting machinery to become anti- 
quated and let it stay in the barn. Let us take counsel with 
one another as to what causes fire and what sympathy we 
can find with these flames. Letus drink deep at the springs 
of historical and learned research, let us realize that fire is 
not wicked but merely stupid or abnormal. Let us not 
alarm the neighbors. Pray keep this fire dark. And above 
all, let us not engage in hasty action.” 

The truth is that the doctor who, coming to the bedside 
of our inefficiency of authority and law enforcement, ex- 
pects to cure by prescribing one pill is doomed to failure. 
But perhaps equally useless is the physician who turns 
sadly away and says, “This is my suggestion. Such things 
would not happen if we could only eliminate sin, folly, vice, 
imperfection and unhappiness from the world of man.” 
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The One and Only Cure for Crime 


F ANYONE doubts the end to which this survey of crime 

leads, that doubt can be cleared in a single sentence as 
follows: 

The only cure ready to hand for lawbreaking and the 
tumbling down of authority and the degeneration of a 
sense of personal responsibility is law enforcement. 

The idea that law enforcement means brutality, or that 
law enforcement precludes or prejudices the attempts of 
intelligent or learned or good persons to bring about a 
world in which law enforcement and even law may finally 
become superfluous, is a ridiculous idea. 

As one judge writes me, ‘‘There is something grotesque 
about those who try to muddy the water of clear thinking 
by saying that punishment has not eradicated all crime 
and that to eradicate crime we should go to fundamentals 
and make the world over. What is their purpose? To 
abandon the idea of punishment as a means to deter those 
who are tempted to become criminals? If such is the case 
you are quite right in saying that they should also propose 
to abandon law, since law which has no enforcement is 
utterly idle. But if we assume that we are to keep law and 
consequently law enforcement, is it the idea of these gen- 
tlemen who see horizons but not the ground under their 
feet that it is their duty to weaken and emasculate punish- 
ment? Is it necessary to abandon punishment so that that 
social, economic or eugenic or medical or psychopatholog- 
ical investigation may go on? Certainly not. And you will 
find those who try to make out that it is necessary are 
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merely using science and research as a kind of wool to pull 
over the eyes of citizens whom they hope to lead away 
from law, order, authority and law enforcement.” 

The next group which attacks or undermines law enforce- 
ment has in it those who try to center the whole effort of 
law and law enforcement and the penal system upon the 
cure of the criminal. No sensible person can stand against 
any attempt to treat individually and to cure the criminal, 
but it is a light-headed idea that laws were written and law 
enforcement and penal systems are being maintained solely 
as a clinic and hospital system. No one objects to clinical 
and hospital methods, provided they do not lead us into 
the idea that laws, police courts and prisons are dedicated 
solely to the criminal’s welfare. The experimenting scien- 
tist should have every right and every encouragement to 
help us in restoring the law-abiding personality, if possible, 
to every criminal; but the influence of the scientist is sinis- 


ter if he, instead of saying that any really demonstrable 


discovery of abnormality is a reason for quicker and surer 
machinery of justice, says that it is a reason for more dila- 
tory and more vacillating justice. The scientist should be 
charged with the responsibility of emphasizing that his find- 
ings are reasons for 
keeping prisoners 
rather thanreasons for 
letting them go, and 
finally are new reasons 
for the restraints of 
law enforcement 
rather than reasons 
for their abandon- 
ment. 

Above all, this new 
interest in the indi- 
vidual criminal will be 
a bane and not a ben- 
efit if it makes us for- 
get that the reason 
for the summary pun- 
ishment of a wrong- 
doer is not primarily 
concerned with that 
particular wrongdoer. 
Mere punishment as 
far as he is concerned 
has been shown to 
be less than 50 per cent 
effective to keep him 
from wrongdoing in 
the future. But that 
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fact is of small importance. The 

punishing one person is to serve 
millions of others what it will cost 
to engage in wrongdoing. Punishm 
icated to the guilty one in any case; 
to keep the innocent from becomin 
The deserter in war is not shot 
dangerous, or because his particular 
done any great direct harm, for it 
shot because if desertion becam 
would be a great 
cause the executi 


who might desert if t 
so without cost to the 
is shot fc 


ing, bu 
there and refuses to go on and say, “I do 
punishment, hence I do not believe in autho’ 
you must know the truth, I am by temper 
reasons I will not disclose, against the Gov 

In brief, it is not only the imperfections 
training, in our intake of immigrants, some 
low-grade material, in our spiritual and moral t 
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lity in America unless it be public inter- 
activity.. The overwhelming majority of 
rosecutors and even criminals believe it too. 
ecord and distinction has said to me con- 
cular city, ‘‘Make me the chief of police 
orty-eight hours I would clean this town of 
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ask that the citizens should really want to 
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publication ends the account of the survey 
e words: ‘‘The survey was intended to do no 
the problem in its entirety, to point out 
improvements and to show the way by which 
scan be brought about. More important still, 
‘jucational value. It was intended to capture 
‘est, to get a large number of people to think 
y about this specific problem and to use this 
‘est to insure a permanent result. It was 
om the beginning not merely to rouse in- 
ito use an aroused interest to promote 
‘and intelligently directed facilities for 
ad releasing public opinion.” 
necessary to decide which 
—public interest or scientific 
‘good guess is that public 


interest and determination are 
the parents and not the offspring 
of surveys. Indeed, one of the 
useful products of aroused public 
opinion is the spotlight that the 
right kind of thorough investiga- 
tion throws on the detailed facts. 
that we have crime and lawlessness in a 
ed in other civilized times and places; but 
which our criminals escape punishment, 
$ mollycoddling of wrongdoers on one hand 
er hand the waste and futility of antiquated 
blind penal systems, are concealed from the 
until mass public opinion insists the facts 
m upon the screen. Then and then only will 
be applied. 
hed that such agencies as law enforce- 
courts and prison systems would reform 
ut probably they will not. Certainly we 
son to believe that in practice they do not. 
at, if the police system or court practices 
jacking up, the whole monopoly of 
g to veteran police or learned students 
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of yesterday’s law, because they are best fitted with knowl- 
edge of the situation. It is idle to say this, if after the 
enjoyment of that monopoly they have done approxi- 
mately nothing. 

The report of the special committee of the American Bar 
Association in 1923 indicated that reform was needed from 
without. It said, ‘‘Our procedural criminal laws are out- 
worn and cumbersome. . . . In dealing with the criminal 
law the conservatism of the bar is well known . . . our 
system lacks in three great essentials for law enforcement— 
celerity, certainty and finality.” 

Chancellor Hadley has said to the bar association: “Iam 
afraid that we cannot look for the reform of a system from 
those who administer it. It is difficult to get those who help 
to create a system to see its faults. The criminal 
practice has, except in unusual cases, been abandoned as 
unremunerative and unattractive by the great majority of 
our better lawyers. The result is, therefore, not surprising. 
As a piece of social engineering, our system of administer- 
ing criminal justice has proved badly deficient, but no one 
in authority by reason of position or learning has pointed 
out the defects. Though we have 
realized in a general sort of way 
that we were trying to make ef- 
fective a system devised for social, 
political and industrial conditions 
of life after those conditions had 
long ceased to exist, very little has 


been done to adapt this system to conditions of modern 
life.”’ 

When Dean Pound, of the Harvard Law School, directed 
the Cleveland Survey he was unable to find any substantial 
measure of evidence that without the spur of public opinion 
the members of the bar would do much to improve the law- 
enforcement machinery. 

The record and the opinion of authorities have convinced 
me that if the loopholes and stupidities in our battle front 
against the criminal are to be eliminated, it will be done by 
public opinion and citizen action, and by no other agency. 

What then are the steps to be taken? The first of these 
is organization. If any community has the need for any 
organized action, it is the need for action to insure the 
safety of persons, property and peace. As a result of this 
investigation of which this article is the last chapter, there 
has been formed already a National Crime Commission. It 
is for that body to determine its course of action, but it is 
my hope that its existence and its efforts will result in 
crime commissions in every state and every city in the land. 
A national organization may be unable to do more than 
act as an information center, a clearing house and coérdi- 
nator for local, voluntary citizen organization. To do more 
would be to assume responsibilities chargeable to states, 
cities or zones. To attempt more might point the evil way 
toward thrusting upon the Federal Government a new job 
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which it could not do even with the creation of another 
expensive and dangerous bureaucracy of oppressive cen- 
tralization. The only form of centralized action which can 
be urged upon any central body is that which cannot be 
undertaken effectively state by state. One example is the 
great need for an adequate central national identification 
bureau to prevent criminals from hopping from state to 
state, and even from city to city, so that when they are 
arrested they cannot conceal their character or claim the 
favor of being treated as first offenders. Another instance 
is the crying need to keep identification records of all im- 
migrants and deport those arrested for serious offenses. 
We have often obtained criminal material from abroad; we 
should send it » back. Another is the ne- 
cessity, recog- nized by the majority of 
observers of crimes of violence, of Fed- 
eral action forbid- ding interstate commerce 
in arms that can be concealed onthe person. 


But in the main, the suppression of our 
tide of violent criminality depends upon 
local organization of citizen bodies acting 
voluntarily and legally. 


/ HE first result of such an organization 
j arises from the mere fact of anexpression 

of citizens’ interest. No criminal, no police 
official, no court officer, no juryman, no 
parole-board member, no pardon-granting 
governor will fail to feel a new sense of 
responsibility. The second step, probably, 
will be a survey of the situation at hand. 
And such surveys, if properly conducted, will in most com- 
munities reveal conditions more amazing to the public than 
any I have been able to present. 

Surveys, however, are dangerous undertakings. If con- 
ducted by impartial fact finders, they are almost an obliga- 
tion upon any citizen organization which undertakes to 
deal with the crime evil. The grave danger lies in the fact 
that so many so-called experts are faddists. Many of them 
will overlook crime and concentrate upon vice, or the failure 
of enforcement of some particular goose-stepping law. 
Many of them will skip lightly over crime and the machin- 
ery of punishment in order to report that crime is only a 
by-product of mankind’s imperfections and misfortunes, in 
the same way a foolish general resisting invaders might, 
under fire, stop to lecture to his troops on the fundamental 
causes of war. 

The only survey worth anything is made by a surveyor 
who wants to teach nothing and is hungry to learn every- 
thing. It is a little difficult to find an expert of this kind 
in a day when so much attention has been directed at the 
nonsensical idea that the criminal and his misfortunes are 
the objects to which all relief and effort are to be dedicated. 

Furthermore, necessary as fact finding may be, useful as 
good surveys always are, there is a good deal to be said for 
the acceptance, before the survey, of much information for 
this simple reason—it is known to everyone. The proof of 
an affliction of a barrage of holdups, killings, bank robber- 
ies and other crimes of violence often requires no statistics, 
charts, data cards or learned treatises. There may be a 
good deal of nonsense in spending a thousand dollars to 
find out that a certain section of a city is more violent than 
some other; the first, second and third man one meets on 
the street knows it already. It may be quite clear to the 
average man, without further proof, that the machinery of 
the courts is full of loopholes; it may be quite apparent to 
any citizen, without the help of an expert, that many 
criminals turned out on bail or released by parole boards 
commit new crimes. And yet no one can deny that, unlike 
other civilized countries, we lack criminal statistics, 
(Continued on Page 225) 
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Y THE time Archie, next morning, 
B had telephoned to inquire if Dimity 
was in good health, and was answered 
by the butler in words to the effect that 
probably she would be found to be tolerably well when she 
woke up and got down to breakfast, grandpa had reached 
the place where that popular “natural” water Sfitz was 
naturally manufactured, and put in a call to Archie. He 
was informed that Archie was on the way to see him at the 
works. 

But it was gentle Julius Balm who arrived there first, 
for Julius had not been really happy or even half easy in 
his mind from the moment when, returning with the fair 
sisters from the threesome of yestereve, he found that 
Grandpa Hackett had driven up and rushed Dimity and 
Archie away, leaving the others to fend for themselves, 
or, rather, to be fended for by Julius. Apart from old 
Avery’s incredibly faulty technic, it had been annoying to 
Mr. Balm in another and more personal way. 

Mr. Hackett’s violent, even headlong, haste with Archie 
had jarred the business expert’s sense of what was expert 
business, and the necessity of driving the three sisters 
back to Salington Hall in his car had irked Mr. Balm a 
little because it slightly snaggled up his private affairs. 
For Julius had an appointment to dine with the highly 
experienced and dangerously attractive lady who had so 
interested Dimity when she entered the clubhouse—the 
all-but film star, Liana Twyne. 

Mr. Balm, in his leisure moments, was deeply interested 
in Liana, and to feel that he was keeping her waiting while 
old Mr. Hackett was clumsily wrecking the plans he had 
so carefully made was uncommonly like adding insult to 
injury. 

Still, these are things which all business experts must 
expect to encounter, and it was with his customary 
impressive calm that Julius entered old Avery’s office and 
greeted its rather complacent occupant. 

“’Morning, Balm,’’ chuckled the old-timer. 
cellent bit of news for you this morning.” 

“Hah! And that is?’’ queried Julius, placing his silk 
hat in a safe place and selecting a chair. 

“T’ve got the spring—practically.”’ 

“Kh?” Mr. Balm’s wide mouth opened a little. “You 
say you have got the spring?”’ 

“As good as. You see, I saw that young Crust had fallen 
head over heels in love with that little maid of mine, 
Dimity, so I struck while the iron was hot. I took hold 
of the situation; invited the boy back to dinner, threw 
them together for the evening, and before the lad left for 
home we understood each other. Wehad made our bargain, 
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in fact. In return for his father’s consent to sell me that 
spring, I guaranteed that Dimity should be engaged to 
Archie. He assured me that he would get Sir Bessemer’s 
consent the moment he returned home and would call here 
this morning. In fact, Balm, I’m expecting him at any 
moment.” 

And totally ignoring the growing look of dismay which 
was blotting out what little brightness there was on the 
business expert’s face, old Avery rubbed his hands to- 
gether, chuckling. 

“We old tortoises can make some of you young hares 
extend yourselves yet,’’ he stated. 

“But just a moment’’—Julius leaned forward, speaking 
very earnestly—‘‘do you seriously believe that Sir Bes- 
semer Crust is going to say yes to a blunt request sprung 
on him unexpectedly late at night by his son? My dear 
sir—my dear Mr. Hackett—the notion’s fantastic! 
Why—why, it was a situation calling for extremely deli- 
cate, gentle and infinitely patient handling! It was my 
aim that, gradually, a faint dim perception stealing slowly, 
like a mist, should invade Sir Bessemer’s mind to the effect 
that Archie was looking brighter, happier and healthier. 
Why? Because he was in love with that very exquisite 
and sweetly ingenuous little soul, Miss Dimity. Then, by 
slow degrees, and after Dimity had crept into his heart, 
it was to be very gently insinuated, bit by bit, into his: 
consciousness that to continue that happy state of affairs— 
to maintain, as it were, that improvement in Archie’s 
general—er—all-round form, it might be perhaps as well 
to listen to something in the nature of a few words of 
manly and neighborly regret from you about that old 
quarrel and let bygones be bygones, and so, by easy 
stages, come to the point where Archie and Dimity be- 
tween them could coax him into selling you the spring. 
He would, by then, have been molded and shaped and 
humored and—er—jollied into a frame of mind in which 
giving up the spring—for a solid cash return to be settled 
on Dimity and Archie—would have been a pleasure in- 
stead of what it now seems to him—namely, a sheer im- 
possibility that it is ludicrous to attempt to discuss. That, 
Mr. Hackett, was my plan, and I’ll say frankly that I have 
entered a hundred-guinea fee up against you in my ledger 
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Old Avery, entirely deflated, watche 
with an expression of guilt, furtiveness 
was wholly subdued, for J. Balm was a7 
man. 
‘“What is called for here is not one 
working single-handed miracles, but 
them,” said Julius, like a man moanin 
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Mr. Hackett signed the clerk to show hi 
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““Well, my boy, how are you this mort 
manage everything to your satisfaction 
croaked old Avery. , 
Archie took a chair. + 
“My father simply would not listen,” he 
“‘He refused to consider any idea of selling th 
me or anybody else. Hopeless. I—I asst 
never had such a night in my life. It’s been 
at my wit’s end.” 
Mr. Balm looked at Mr. Hackett. 
“T told you so,” he stated, with or 
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*e you going, Archie?” he asked. 

‘Salington Hall, naturally, to see Miss Gay.” 

of course. Do you mind very much if I pre- 

re for a few moments’ conversation with the 
It is for both your sakes.”’ 

y Archie conceded him a few priceless minutes. 
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little trifles her type needed—sweets, a frock or two, a few 
boys to play with, plenty of dancing and tennis—she would 
be as good as gold and far more obedient. 

That was, sketchily, Mr. Balm’s idea of Dimity Gay 
as he weaved round the house in search of her. 

The great idea which he had expensively thought out 
for old Mr. Hackett had worked out admirably up to a 
point. Of the fair four sisters, one had proved a winner 
in the Crust Stakes—Archie had unquestionably fallen 
fathoms deep in love with Dimity, and from no point of 
view whatever did Mr. Balm blame him. 

Old Avery’s insane haste had snagged things a little, 
but not beyond repair. On the whole, the smooth Julius 
was confident, and nothing in Dimity’s reception dimin- 
ished his confidence. She greeted him as though he was 
just the very person she wanted to see come along; she 
said how nice it was; she offered him a little honey, then 
some strawberries and cream; and finally said that if he 
wasn’t hungry, perhaps he would like to have a cigarette 
while she finished her breakfast. 

Mr. Balm let her prattle a little—getting her depth, he 
fancied. He judged her to be quite shallow, but he 
esteemed himself a cautious business expert. Presently 
he slipped in an observation about Archie Crust’s good 
looks and, as he anticipated, that fetched her forthwith. 

“Oh, yes, isn’t he? I think that sweet little wave of his 
hair just above his ears is lovely, don’t you, Mr. Balm?” 

Yes, Julius was wholly at one with her about Archie’s 
sweet wave. 

“He is a very charming boy—one of the most charming 
boys I have ever met in my life, Miss Dimity. And I am 
extremely glad that you and he have decided to be such 
good friends.” 

“Oh, yes, and so am I, because it was awfully important 
to grandpa for one of us to be friends; and being sincere 
makes it so much nicer, doesn’t it? I would not be happy 
if Archie liked me and I did not like him, but only pre- 
tended to.” 

“Quite—oh, quite. I am very glad and relieved to hear 
how cleverly you realize the importance to your grandpapa 
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of Archie’s friendship with you. It shows me that you are 
as sensible and level-headed and practical as you are 
lovely.” 

“‘Oh-h! Am I really sensible and practical? Why, they 
don’t seem to think that at home. Mamma often says 
that she hardly dares to think what will become of me.”’ 

“Ah, but that may be because they are too close to get 
a clear view of you. But you are very practical, indeed,” 
continued Julius, utterly unaware that he was speaking 
the stone-cold, stark-naked truth, ‘‘and that makes it so 
much easier for me to tell you a little bit of bad news.” 

Dimity’s eyes went through the process which film 
scenario creators call registering alarm. 

“Oh, dear!’ said Dimity. 

Julius explained in simple words the fiasco which her 
grandpa had so completely perfected, and Dimity nodded 
wisely. 

“T could see last night that grandpa was in a very great 
hurry to make Archie like me well enough to want to do 
something for grandpa,” she said. ‘‘And it was very 
sudden, wasn’t it—for Sir Bessemer Crust, I mean— 
because, of course, he must wonder why Archie is sud- 
denly so anxious for him to be kind and sell grandpa the 
salt spring. I think it is a pity, although it doesn’t matter 
to Archie and me—our friendship with each other. But I 
should think that it will be hard now to persuade Sir 
Bessemer, for if he won’t do it to please Archie, he won’t 
do it at all, don’t you think so, too, Mr. Balm? That is a 
practical thing to say, please, for a girl, I mean, isn’t it?” 

Rather glumly Mr. Balm agreed that it was. 

“And it doesn’t matter now how deep my friendship 
with Archie may become. If Sir Bessemer won’t do what 
Archie asks him to do to please his only son, he won’t do 
what I ask him to do just to please his only son’s little 
friend, will he? So, you see, I don’t think my friendship 
with Archie can ever make any difference to grandpa now, 
and that is a great load off my shoulders.” 

She wriggled them to prove it. 

Julius thought that over. It sounded confused; but he 
got the drift of it, and it was not particularly cheering. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Wewere to be mar- 

ried in the spring. 
It was also settled that 
while we both wanted 
to be near the city, we 
preferred to live in the 
country, not too far, 
but not too near. 
Aside from that, plans 
were more or less hazy. 

Soon we decided the 
time was ripe to select 
furniture, and Babs 
was all for furnishing 
the whole house at one 
fell swoop. Now at 
home there had always 
been a number of old 
and reverent pieces 
that had been in the 
family since time im- 
memorial. They were 
the prizes, chiefly be- 
cause of family at- 
tachment, and second- 
arily because of their 
antiquity. 

“Why not furnish in 
antiques?’’ I put the 
query more as an ex- 
periment than as a 
workable suggestion. 

“Oh sword no !s% 
came the quick reply. 
“Those terrible, old, 
shabby things! No. 
I want everything new 
and everything mod- 
ern. No antiques in 
my house!’ Not a 
very promising begin- 
ning, but I didn’t ar- 
gue. Instead, I bided 
my time. Later I casually made an engagement to visit 
some friends whom I knew to be antique hounds, and 
upon arriving, managed without much effort to switch the 
conversation to old furniture. 


[ WAS all settled. 
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HEN started the orgy of demonstration, explanation, 

coercion, argument and various other forms of pressure, 
in which I had two ardent supporters. Needless to say, 
with such irrefutable proof, and with examples of beauti- 
fully refinished furniture on hand for demonstration pur- 
poses, it took. 
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Then started the quest 
of the antique. 

First we decided that 
we wouldn’t excommuni- 
cate the modern entirely. 
“Just a few choice pieces 
here and there’”’ would do 
for antiques, but knowing 
that the bug had bit, I 
made no objection. 

This was in the spring 
of last year. I had a few 
thousand dollars for furni- 
ture, business was picking 
up nicely, and while I had 
misgivings as to just what 
wemight be able to afford, 
we started out with light 
hearts and none-too-heavy 
pocketbook. 

Now I might interpo- 
late here that though we 
made a few mistakes in 
the early days of hunting, 
they were not costly, and 
that most of the dealers 
from whom we bought were scrupulously honest with us. 
Several times, in the beginning, they spoiled sales by tell- 
ing us that this piece was a reproduction; that that piece 
was not particularly good, nor was it very low in price. I 
acknowledge this in fairness to the dozens of dealers who 
have lost sales to us rather than misrepresent or even 
permit us to misrepresent to ourselves in our early enthu- 
siasm. I donot say, mind you, that all dealers are honest. 
Such a sweeping statement would be untrue and obviously 
ridiculous. But those with loose tongues and snap judg- 
ment who know little are always ready to take a fling col- 
lectively at the good people who deal in old furniture. To 
read or hear, one would think that most of them are fakers. 

We confined our buying almost altogether to upstate 
Pennsylvania antique dealers, with occasional sallies to 
New York State, New Jersey and New England. 

We were extremely fortunate at the start to meet Fred. 
Fred is one of a disappearing school of craftsmen who take 
infinite pains and who have no regard for time. For forty 
years he has worked on old furniture. His finishes are far 
the best we have ever experienced, and the number of his 
would-be patrons is legion. 
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Inthe first rush 
less inclined to buy 
might be able to use 
ency was to “hurry 
before it’s all gone.” | 

Fred corrected that 
be all hopped up ove 
drawers. We'd go to 
opinion before we’d | 
goodness we had that 
In his slow, delibera 
adjust his spectaclesa 
Then he’d pull them d 
nose and look at it o” 
Then he’d put them 
they belonged and 
piece from under thi 
about this time he’d 

“Now, you see,” h 
“this piece isn’t rig 
high in the first plac 
are too heavy. Thed) 
arranged right. Just 
You'll find a better ¢ 

Now that was he 
Here was an old piece 
fine to us, until he picked it apart. Then v 
what we ever saw init. But Fred’s boa 
or twenty years before. How could he expect 
to find the pick-ups in 1924 that he got in 1 
1915? Hadn’t we better buy it anyway? , 
it slip? If it wasn’t particularly good, wasn’ 
anyhow? But we always bowed to his vi 
judgment, and as it came out later, it was 
cated. » 

I dread to think just what our collection 
been without the help of such a preceptor to p 
during the faltering period of first steps. How 
vanced, and soon learned to walk independe 
diately upon buying anything, however, wet 
and were generally rewarded by his approval 

During the year and a half we have been D 
was coming in from the business and other 
had no hesitancy in spending it upon old 
because it didn’t cost much more than new 
because it would enhance instead of deprech 
Then, too, it would last, instead of requil 
placement. ) 


+ start with any particular plan in view, but 
had bought six months it became manifest 
uld be satisfied with nothing less than an all- 
ne. This, with the exception of the piano, phono- 
and overstuffed davenport, is now a realized 
je avenues were open for the acquiring of an- 
» could buy from the downtown shops and 
eave the entire thing to an interior decorator, 
-Jook for our own things, drive our own bargains, 
‘ound from place to place. The first two of these 
ods we dismissed as too prosaic and lacking in 
‘the hunt, so we started touring the countryside. 
ye combed the porches of farmhouses, expecting 
wn to come upon a fine Windsor chair or a low- 
‘ould be picked up from unsuspecting owners; 
+, we looked for hundreds and hundreds of miles 
ot rewarded, and finally concluded that that 
+method would consume time, gas and tires, but 


thing. 


he Aerie of the Eagle Knocker 


'e tried asking at the old houses we found, but 


here was nothing desirable or nothing for sale, or 
ident had inflated ideas of the values of common- 
s. Shortly after it was announced that a highboy 
had brought 
more than 
$5000ina New 
York auction, 
every high 
chest of draw- 
ers became a 
highboy, with 
consequent 
appreciation 
of value in its 
owner’s mind. 
Thenalowboy 
price was 
quoted in a 
popular peri- 
odical, and 
presto, each 
table and bu- 
reau promptly 
became a low- 
boy! 

Now one of 
the things we 
most wanted 
was an old 
American 
eagle knocker. 
We found this 
he Six:Foot Highboy onanoldfarm- 

: house, and at 
reeded to try to buy it. The wily farmer had a 
ie idea of its value, and talked about it a good 
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Pennsylvania Dutch country, and we 
found his place a veritable treasure-trove 
of antiques, at about one-third the prices 
then current in the city and near-city shops. 
It was our first experience with shops “in 
the rough,” to use the vernacular, and 
we liked it. 

His stock included all types of early 
Dutch furniture, as well as many really 
good examples of Hepplewhite, Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, and other old masters, and 
we browsed in it five or six hours. We 
bought, among other things, a hope chest 
in old walnut that we have never seen 
equaled. It was beautifully made, with 
original delicate willow brasses, fancy 
wrought-iron hinges, old lock with an enor- 
mous key, and ° 
reeded bottom. 
This cost usforty- 
five dollars. We 
weresubsequently 
offered a hundred 
for it. 

We also se- 
lected a high 
chest of drawers 
in cherry, liter- 
ally covered with 
inlay, on slender, 
graceful French 
feet, also with 
original brasses, 
for sixty dollars. 
I mention these 
prices, as I shall 
mention others 
that I remember, 
in order to illus- 
trate what can 
still be accom- 
plished by begin- 
ners who are in 
earnest. These 
same pieces, 
bought in cities 
under other cir- 
cumstances, 
would probably 
have cost three 
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alternate, and it 
is in the lulls that 
the best buys ap- 
pear. 

For instance, 
few tourists travel 
the outlying dis- 
tricts of Pennsyl- 
vania during the 
winter months. 
These months are 
utilized by coun- 
try dealers for re- 
plenishing their 
stocks for next 
summer,and they 
often get very 
short offunds. It 
was in midwinter, 
under these cir- 
cumstances, that 
we found our first 
rare piece, a se- 
date old walnut 
chest -on-chest, 
with scroll top 
and very fine wil- 
low brasses, com- 
plete. It. was in 
rickety shape and 
needed a bit of work, but it was all there, 
and certainly all original. It was marked 
$350, and was worth all of a thousand. 
This particular dealer had overstepped 
himself a bit, as is often the case, and in 
addition to that had ordered a new and 
expensive motor car. After’quite a bit of 
talk he let us have it for $275 cash. 


Possible Pick-Ups 


HIS is simply illustrative of the possi- 

bilities of pick-ups, and it encouraged 
us no end. We had heard of such things 
in times past, but this was the first experi- 
ence of present-day bargains. The piece 
had a particularly graceful scroll, with 
deeply carved walls of Troy. The wood had 
that rich, warm, mellow grain that is only 
found in old wood. It probably dates to 


times as much. Old Doors and Old Iron. Note the 1750, maybe much earlier. 


Our present col- Staghorn Hinges 
lection includes 

six, possibly seven, museum pieces. Certainly we never 
would have found them in buying from city shops, or find- 
ing them, we couldn’t have afforded to buy them. 

In studying possibilities of purchase we found that the 
antique business, like any other, has its seasons. Country 
buying, at any time, is more likely to be satisfactory in most 
instances, but the country season and the city season 


A Pair of Hepplewhite Dining Tables 


We soon determined that the country 

dealers would be our best bet, and later 

experience more than justified this conclusion. They were 

in direct touch with local people and were known in their 

respective spheres. Thus when anything was to be sold 

they would be notified, and if it were good they generally 
got it, and at a reasonable price. 

Antique dealers are a law unto themselves. In any 
other business an article is sold upon its merits and at its 
worth, but we found 
over and over again 
the quotations “‘I got 
that cheap, so I can sell 
it cheap,”’ or “I paid 
too much for that, so I 
have to get so-and-so 
for it.”’ There seems 
to be little desire to sell 
at actual value, but 
rather to make a cer- 
tain percentage oneach 
sale. Thussome pieces 
are marked several: 
times what they’re 
worth, while others are 
underpriced a half or 
more. 

Another peculiar 
idiosynerasy of the 
trade is the penchant 
among the dealers to 
buy from one another. 
I have seen one piece 
in seven different an- 
tique shops, and very 
often recognize some- 
thing or other in new 
surroundings. Just 
why this condition 
should exist to such a 
great extent I never 
could tell. Of course, 
when a dealer gets an 
order for something 
he doesn’t have, he 

(Continued on 
Page 86) 
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He Begun Thinking About 
What He Ought to Do to 
Square Himself, So Natu- 
rally He Comes to Me for 
Advice 


‘ 


ND what did that big hunk of cheese want, Tess?” 
ye asks Mame, my ear-stretching assistant at the news 
and candy stand. 

“Why, isn’t the reception good today?” says I. “You 
don’t usually miss out on much.” 

“He talks so low and husky,”’ complains Mame. 

“So would you if you’d been cheering for this and that 
three days running, and getting steamed up on synthetic 
Scotch for as many nights,” says I. ‘‘He’s been attending 
some sort of convention, the Hon. Bill Bumpus has, and 
between sessions he’s been showing the boys that the dele- 
gate from Waycross, Georgia, can be just as quick with the 
‘Let’s go, Buddy,’ stuff as the best of ’em. But this morn- 
ing he woke up to find old R. E. Morse sitting heavy on his 
chest, and he begun thinking about the little wife and kid- 
dies at home, and what he ought to do to square himself, so 
naturally he comes to me for advice. Should he buy her 
some jewelry, right out of a Fifth Avenue shop, and what 
and where; and how was he going to explain about not 
looking up her second cousin that lives in Flatbush?”’ 

“Huh!” says Mame. “I notice when them old birds 
wanna spill their troubles they pick out an easy looker like 
you. It ain’t often they come to me.” 

“If you’re getting green-eyed about it, Mame,” says I, 
“T’ll switch the next one to you. And here he comes—a 
young one, at that. Now hop to it.” 

Saying which, I steps back and lets on not to see this 
kind of seedy-dressed young gent who’s been drifting sort 
of gradual across the lobby. I could tell by the way he 
edges up to the counter that he was no cash customer, but 
what he had on his mind there’s no guessing. He’s shab- 
bier than we generally get ’em at the Gloriana, but he must 
have a room key somewhere about him or he’d have one of 
the house detectives on his trail. That certainly was an 
antique straw lid he has on, and with the baggy-kneed 
trousers and the hair that was almost long enough to bob 
in the back, he sure was a picture of something that had 
wandered in from one of the eight missing districts. 

Although Mame is giving him her best adenoid smile, he 
passes her up and stares by her at me. I was thinking of 
ducking behind the screen when he gives me the hail. 

“T say! It’s Tessie, isn’t it?’ he asks. 

’Course, then I had to come to the front, and as soon as 
I’d had a close-up I remembered the face. You’d most 
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think I should have spotted 
him at first glance, for I must 
have seen him two or three 
times a day all one winter; 
but somehow a map like that 
gets away from you. Not 
that he hasn’t good features, for he has—almost too good. 
Regular, you know, with a fine straight nose, a good mouth 
and well-set eyes. In fact if his chin had been a bit firmer 
he might have qualified as a screen hero of the Jack Pickford 
or Barthelmess type. There’s just that much lacking, 
though, and it leaves him in the Percy-boy class with 
thousands of others. Still, I can easy recall the kind of 
whimsical curl of the lips and the vague, shifty look in the 
light-blue eyes. 

“Tf it isn’t Perky Blair!’ says I. 

“Good girl!” says he. “I thought I could bank on you, 
Tess.” 

“But why the Rube disguise?” says I. ‘‘ Doing it on a 
bet?” 

He shakes his head. 

“Not exactly,’ says he. “‘ You see, I am—at least, I’ve 
been—well, I might as well give it to you straight, Tessie. 
The fact is I’ve been up against it.” 

“Not gone broke?” says I. 

“Absolutely on the rocks,” says he. 

“You don’t mean it?” says I, nearly gasping. 

For honest, when he was sporting around here winter 
before last, I had him listed as a regular plute, one of the 
kind that had always had it and always would. Of course, 
he did spray it about now and then like an oily richer; but 
even when he was tossing fivers at the check-room girls he 
did it with such an air that you got the idea it was a habit 
of his and not just a splurge. Besides, he dressed the part 
so well; neat and ritzy with no Rialto haberdashery or 
pearl-buttoned spats, but real quiet morning suits and din- 
ner coats that fitted his shoulders like the peel on a banana. 
One of these immaculate, finicky boys too. I’ve known 
him to go up and change just because a shirt front got a bit 
bulgy or when he discovered a speck on one of his cuffs. 
And he was always barbered and manicured to the min- 
ute. Then he had a line of patter that went with it, such as 
casually mentioning his tobacco plantation on his Virginia 
estate. 

“How about that estate of yours in Virginia?’”’ I asks. 

“Gone,” says he, shrugging his shoulders. ‘“‘Had a 
brother managing it, you know. Big mistake. Madea sad 
fizzle of it, Bayly did, with his fox-hunting and his sprees 
in Richmond and Baltimore. I didn’t realize what he was 
letting me in for until I got the foreclosure notice. Then 


_ well after dark, taking my meals on the fly or 


I went back and made as good a fight as I could 
property. I believe I’d have won out too, if 
decent crop that season. But the worms and 1 
and a low market were against me. I had toq 
the old mansion—everything. And what litt 
leave me, Bayly needed more than I did. M 
understand, with a couple of youngsters. An 


good sort, after all. 


“*VYou take it, old man,’ I told him. ‘I cal 
That’s what I did too.” % 
“Sporting of you,” says I. ‘Not many br 


But since then, what you been up to?” 
““You’d never guess,’’ says he. 
“Hh?” says I, gawping. 
“Beggars can’t be choosers, you know,” 

I found myself stranded up on one of thos 

farms where smart Yankees have been starvil 

tions. Looked hopeless. But it happened to 
state road running up through the mountain 
motors rolling by and no filling station withi 

So I finally persuaded the old boy to put in: 

couple of barrels of oil and we began to do! 

away. Then we added the hot-dog stand, w 

sandwiches and cigarettes and free crank 

things began to hum. Really, you’ve no i 

money can be taken in at one of those roi 

Why, most of the people who have ’em just q 

altogether and make enough in three months to 

winters in Florida. Ours was one of the best ' 
“Some enterprising,” says I. ‘‘Who’d have 
was in you, Perky? Easy work, too, I expect.’ 
“Easy!’’ says he. “Say, that’s what I thot 

made the proposition. But I never made a} 

You know, I’ve been brought up rather s 

around on a horse and watching the field ha 

cultivate and cut the crop is what we call wo 

But winding a gas crank, and drawing oil, 4 

ators, and broiling Wienies, while it may nots 

ous, is no light pastime, especially when you K 

from twelve to fourteen hours a day. H 

during the middle of the season there, and on 

holidays, I’d be on the jump from soon after 


altogether, and finally dropping into bed di 
be routed out by some fool driver who'd j 1s 
his tank was getting low. And such greasy | 
first I tried to keep myself rather neat, with a 
suit every day, but I had to give that up. Wi 
I’d be smeared with oil and grease. It got 
worked into my skin. So I just wore one 0 
soaked through, and then put on another W 
being boiled out. You should have seen som 
in limousines stare out at me, with their nose 
I suppose you’d have done the same.” A 
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I’d recognized you, Perky,” says I. ‘“I’d have 
ad cheered. Idonow. Any cabaret hound such 
e who can switch his breakfast hour from noon 
, and who can jump from time-killing to honest 
-arah-rah from Tessie, for it’s about the only 
ord. They ought to put your name and fame on 
ablet somewhere in Times Square. But what’s 
- coming back, Perky? You haven’t slipped off 
al, have you?” 
', sheepish at my kidding and nods. 
sever on one, I have,” says he. “I wasn’t play- 
| for any hero either. I don’t like to work any 
, Lever did, but I meant to stick to it until the 
season. I think I would have too, if it hadn’t 
‘ina Nobles and her crowd. You remember Nina, 
yp 
he that puts on the Dancing Nymphs act at the 
2” says I. “Yes, I’ve seen her number once or 
‘9 yards of chiffon to each girl. What were the 
sing so far from Broadway?”’ 
# for a few padlocks to be lifted, I suppose,” says 
way, she’d been taking them on a fresh-air tour 
ye mountains and they were on their way back. 
xy were anxious to get there too, for as I was fill- 
nk they were begging the chauffeur to try to 
ingfield by midnight so they could be home next 
_thered by their chatter that they’d been away 
. week, but you’d have thought to hear ’em they’d 
shed from New York for a year. And somehow 
he fever from them. From that minute I was 
{was homesick for the big town. I wanted to 
‘oar of it, to see the lights on Fifth Avenue, to 
with the theater crowds, to jump into a taxi and 
Club Midi, or some such place, for dinner and 
‘I dreamed of it at night, I thought of it all day as 
way at the gas crank. Every New York license 
went by beckoned me to follow. Of course I 
juldn’t stay here; but if I could only see it all 
, leok up a few of my old pals, stop for a night or 
. Gloriana—well, that sort of thing. I stood it as 
could, then all of a sudden I made a dash, and 
1m 
’ says I, looking him over. “‘ How you financing 
/)-of-Perky-Blair act?”’ 


“That’s my weak point—finance,” says he. “But I 
rather thought some of my old friends here might ——”’ 

“T see,’ says I. “What luck so far?” 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“None at all,’ says he. “‘And I was depending on 
Tommy Quade, at the desk. We used to be quite chummy, 
you know, Tommy and I. ‘Just tuck me in anywhere for 
a night or so, Tommy,’ says I. ‘Any baggage?’ says he. 
‘No? Sorry, sir, but we haven’t a thing left.” And when 
I had a tenth floor suite here I was always handing him 
theater tickets or something!” 

I nods. ‘‘ Few room clerks get as hard-boiled as Tommy 
Quade,” says I. ‘He has one-way pockets. Who else 
have you tried?” 

“Why, Otto, of course,” says he. ‘‘He’s supposed to be 
one of the wealthiest head waiters in town, isn’t he? I 
know I contributed an even hundred to make that Christ- 
mas a merry one for him, and there must have been many 
others. Owns a row of apartment houses, I hear. And we 
were great cronies, Otto and I. I was sure he would stake 
me to fifty or so. But what do you think?” 

“Ten would be my guess,” says I. 

“Not even that,” says Perky. ‘‘Couldn’t seem to re- 
member me at all.” 

“That’s the failing that has made him such a success as a 
landlord,” says I. ‘And after Otto?” 

He spreads out his hands. 

“T don’t know,” says he. “I thought I’d have a talk 
with you. You always seemed like such a sensible girl, 
Tessie.”’ 

“ Meaning, I expect,” says I, ‘‘that you never could date 
me up for any of your wild parties and that I turned down 
your little presents. Well, I haven’t changed any. All 
I’ve got for you is conversation.” 

“ And I’m grateful for that much,” says he. “It’s more 
than I’m likely to get from anyone else. How’s everybody? 
You havea new assistant, I see. What’s become of Edna?”’ 

“Oh, Edna!” says I. “Why, she graduated to the Fel- 
lies, picked up a dancing partner, and now I believe they’re 
doing a turn ata night club. They were a week or so ago, at 
least, when she was in here for luncheon. Lots of speed to 
Edna; but she’s got a good heart, at that. Stopped for a 
chat with me and left her phone address. Used to play 
around with you some, didn’t she?”’ 


“For a while,” he admits. ‘‘But as a playmate Edna 
was rather expensive, even for me; nothing but de-luxe 
taxis, orchids and the Ritz roof. Some gold digger, that 
girl—a regular forty-niner. And twice she came wiping 
her eyes because Brother Joe was in trouble again and 
needed fifty cash bail. I had to resign as official rescuer 
of Brother Joe.” 

“That’s interesting too,” says I, “‘because she never 
had a Brother Joe. Then there was little Ann Tibbetts in 
the check room, wasn’t there?”’ 

“Oh, yes! Ann,” says he, casual. “Nice little thing, 
snappy black eyes and pouty lips. She was different. 
Knew her way about though. She’s left too, hasn’t she?”’ 

““Must have gone soon after you checked out,”’ says I. 
“T never heard where or why. They come and go, you 
know. And sometimes, when they get on, they drift back 
just to show us their furs and opera capes. You're the only 
one, Perky, I ever knew to stage a hard-luck comeback. 
Better call it a misdeal, hadn’t you, and make for the old 
filling station?” 

He lets the good-looking shoulders sag hopeless and 
spreads his hands limp. 

“TI suppose so,” says he. “It’s going to be tough 
though. If I could have just one night of it, Tessie—a reg- 
ular night—then I'd be satisfied to go back. Honest, that’s 
all I was planning. And I thought I could find some of the 
old friends that I used to spend my money on so free who— 
who might But I suppose it’s no use. They’re all 
like Otto. They forget. Oh, well ——” 

Such a beaten, kicked-dog look comes into the light-blue 
eyes that for a minute I lose sight of the fact that I’m sup- 
posed to be hard-boiled myself. And the next thing I 
knew I had this hunch. 

“Listen, Perky,” says I. “‘You go over and park your- 
self in one of those Spanish chairs the other side of the 
lobby while I try out a scheme. I don’t promise to pull 
anything for you, understand; but I may. If I do, I'll 
give you the signal. If I don’t, you must go back and weep 
into the hot-dog pan.” 

With that I steps back of the screen and calls for Edna’s 
number. She answers through a mouthful of breakfast roll 
and I explains Perky’s Rip Van Winkle act and how hun- 
gry he is for one more inside peep at the Broadway merry- 
go-round. (Continued on Page 62) 
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So I Goes Back Up the Stairs and Scouts Around, to Find Perky Still Jazzing With the Little Blonde 
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The Crime School 


ROHIBITION may or may not be a bad thing, ac- 

cording to one’s convictions, but breaking the prohibi- 
tion law is a bad thing, regardless of one’s convictions. 
Under present conditions any sensible man who gives the 
matter consideration will obey the law, if only to safeguard 
his person and his property. 

The backbone of the crime wave that has followed in the 
wake of this law is not the bootleggers and their associated 
crooks, but that large and thoughtless body of respectable 
citizens whose agents and servants they really are. The 
prop of the bootlegger and his school for crooks is not the 
lower but the so-called upper classes of America. Without 
the aid,. comfort and patronage of these men and women 
the bootleggers and their gunmen would go out of business 
tomorrow. The upper world has been enlarging and 
strengthening the under world. So long as the clubman 
is above the law, the gunman will be too. That is the 
deliberate judgment of an able enforcement official, and 
the facts would seem to bear him out. 

If the opponents of prohibition are right in their con- 
tention that the law does not represent the will of the 
majority—and it is possible that they are right—they can 
make effective their opinion at the polls. But the truth 
about a large number of these men and women is that they 
talk more than they vote. Their conversation is for the 
cocktail hour and not for the primaries. They feel deeply, 
they talk loudly, but they play better bridge than politics. 

Meanwhile the crime school that they are unwittingly 
backing is treating them with the basest ingratitude. For 
it is a short step from acting on the defensive for a boot- 
legger to taking the offensive for oneself—from gun play 
against prohibition officers to gun play against bank offi- 
cials; from hijacking a truckload of booze to sticking up a 
store for the contents of the cash register, or a man for his 
pocketbook, or a woman for her jewels. Smuggling in 
booze leads naturally to smuggling in Chinamen, and jetti- 
soning Scotch when one is pursued may lead, as it has, to 
jettisoning Chinks—after they have been knocked on the 
head. Drugs, too, are a natural side line. 

We are really paying too high a price for our cocktails. 
We must decide to take them legally or let them alone. 
We should bring the prohibition question to a vote and 
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abide by the decision. Perhaps the law was not put into 
effect by a minority after all. 

It is customary to speak of prohibition as a ‘‘moral law.” 
Actually, while it had the whole-hearted backing of many 
moral reform groups, the force that finally put it over was 
economic. The desire for a sober Monday, for a clear- 
headed engineer in the cab, for the closing of the saloon 
with its drain on the pay envelope, was, among other 
economic reasons, the factor that gave the law its final push 
onto the statute books. But it is to be feared that among 
the business men who favored the law, as well as among 
the congressmen who voted for it, there were and still are a 
certain number of drinking prohibitionists. | 

The law has resulted in demonstrable good, as well as 
demonstrable evil. But if a large majority still wants pro- 
hibition and decides for the law, it must also decide to en- 
force it at any cost and against all classes. The workman 
must have his beer hour if the rich man is to have his cock- 
tail hour. It is just as important to have clear heads around 
the directors’ table as in the engine cab. 

Until there can be a decision at the polls we can enforce 
the law by obeying it, not necessarily because we favor it 
for either moral or economic reasons, but purely as a mat- 
ter of self-protection—as a step toward closing the crime 
school that we have been encouraging and supporting. Its 
graduates are turning their guns against us. The time has 
come when the importance of “‘personal liberty” must be 
weighed against the value of personal safety. 


Don’t Give Up the Ship 


\ A J READ much in the newspapers about the political 
aspects of our shipping mess, but nothing at all about 
its reactions on the rank and file of the men in the service. 
Shipping is more than ships. It is trained, experienced 
and loyal men. Yet how can we keep such men under pres- 
ent conditions? How can we develop an efficient personnel 
on land and sea? How can we build up a permanent mer- 
chant marine under government boards and policies that 
are constantly shifting? The answer is that we cannot. 
The first ‘essential of any business is not a board, but a 
boss, and then there must be some assurance of stability, 
permanence and promotion for the men under him. No 
man of brains and common sense is going to stay long with 
any organization which is not built on a well-considered 
plan; that is not looking forward to a steady growth; that 
cannot offer its employes a reasonably assured future. 

There seems to be no escape under present conditions 
from government operation. But even so, we can perhaps 
find a way to minimize government stupidity. It would 
be folly for us to lapse back into our prewar condition on 
the high seas. 

Today there are no better ships, no better found ships 
for comfort, food and service than Leviathan and George 
Washington. But they were not new when they were re- 
conditioned, and before they can be replaced they will be 
fairly old, as North Atlantic passenger ships go. We should 
be laying down the keels of two—or better, three—new 
ships for this service, not such big ships as Leviathan, per- 
haps, but large and speedy. We should maintain and 
expand our other foreign services, especially that to South 
America. They are vital to our growing trade and pros- 
perity. When Barry Cornwall wrote: 


“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round’’— 


he might have added, and not have been far from the truth, 
‘‘and without an American flag on it!”’ 

Wemadea blundering start to remedy that condition, but 
we are drifting back. Only a courageous policy in the hands 
of an able business executive will put us on our course. 

Secretary Hoover has been handed all the odds and ends, 
the cats and dogs of Government. From them he has 
built up a strong and admirable department. We incline 
to the opinion that he might salvage the remnants of our 
fleet, and not only keep our flag flying on the high seas but 
put our merchant marine on the right basis. 

“Don’t give up the ship.” 


The Foolish Four Hundr 


ORE than eighty per cent of the losses w 
curred by buyers of promiscuous get-rich-c 
are due to a desire for extraordinary gain and t 
dishments of the high-power salesman. Not 
investigators, acting for the Better Business Bu 
viewed upward of four hundred persons, r 
fifteen states, who in three years had lost $435,( 
purchases of almost worthless securities. Thoug 
ber of shorn lambs interrogated was not large, 
so widely distributed that their motives, their m 
their losses probably represent a typical cros: 
millions of individual experiences. 

Forecast of dividends ranging anywhere fre 
one hundred per cent was the bright lure for wh 
the foolish four hundred fell. The great insu 
panies, whose directorates include the ablest f 
perts in the country, men whose interlocking « 
and daily associations give them singular facilit 
ing money-making opportunities, think they 
very well if they can find sound investments 
average their policyholders somewhere betwee 
five per cent. Rarely will they buy a block of] 
out having their statisticians go over the issue’ 
toothed comb; and yet, for all their care and y 
is an uncommon thing for a railroad to go into 
ship without finding the insurance interests p 
represented on the bondholders’ protective con 

But the foolish four hundred rush in where t! 
fear to tread. They exhibit a marked predilect 
listed issues, and their special favorites are tl 
stocks of fly-by-night oil, motor and mining 
For the most part their selections are so conspic 
that they would have a much better chance ot 
they put their money on a roulette table ora 
The figures support this contention, for the a 
involved in the speculations examined was eley 
and ninety dollars and the average loss was elev 
dollars. Even the most vicious games of chance 
thing better than a one-to-eleven shot or the} 
find customers enough to keep the house open. 

Not the least surprising thing developed by 1 
is the fact that most of the losers were persons 
to have known better. For the most part 
business and professional men, persons who | 
within their power to ascertain precisely what 
cerns they were buying into, and whose banke 
financial advisers could have told them the 
nature of their gamble. The chances are they ¢ 
to be told, for the one thing a sucker cannot 
sound, disinterested advice. Flattery, fancy pr 
iridescent dreams of wealth are the food he | 
These are the signs of his suckerhood. z 


Capital for Old Age 


IMES change and with them the emphas 
tellectual interests. Success in money maki 
no worthwhile meaning in life if the major 
thought are not even tapped or sampled. Perhi 
true that a young man once read Hamlet anc 
that it was too full of quotations. Yet if such a 
did exist he might well have been a good sh 
borne a low handicap at golf. 
Though most men and women die before r 
old age, yet enough live on to and beyond 
and-ten period to make it useful to have reso 
period of life. Living in San Francisco is ag 
will be eighty-six years of age if he lives to D 
tieth next, one Edward Francis Adams. Mr. 
through the Civil War and became prominent 
sion. But that does not matter here. Mo 
years ago he founded ’a discussion club which 
than three thousand members. With the exce 
weeks when he had the flu last winter he 
practically every meeting. It isnot suggestedt 
found discussion clubs. Heaven forbid! But 
interests which can be carried through lif 
worth while to the end. 


§ only last week that I had another birth- 
It was my fifty-ninth. I shouldn’t have 
joned it, I suppose—just passed it by like 
ou see coming and know is out for a touch. But 
ike the ladies, shy about my age. I don’t care 
y candles they put on my cake. Even the the- 
anagements don’t seem to care as long as I look 
young. 

se, I ought to have taken pause that morning for 
sober reflection. I should have said to myself, 
ny sixtieth year. The boy’s getting along; soon 
4 old, old man’’; or, “Old age is fast creeping 
® Did I? I didn’t. Simply looked in the mirror 
ed at myself and whistled. 

t that I haven’t had my share of trouble—and 
too. But if you look at it right, the good things in 
ife more than make up for the bad ones—all the 
‘knesses and disappointments. 

now that a man can keep his interest in life, his 
up tothe end. And with that spirit he has some- 
'e that youth cannot have—more wisdom and 
and charity for the other fellow, and a wish to 
world around him a little better with the passing 
‘hat I want to drive home is that you can be seven 
1 one at sixty—child, boy, youth, young man, 
I early middle age, in the prime of life, and the 
'y watching the sun set too. 

‘m not worrying much about the sunset. For me 
still seems high in the world. Of course, I’m 
okyin still being able to eat three 
's aday, to take good exercise, 
' soundly and to pursue my 
| the stage as actively as ever. 


Ly / iar 
T 1 WAS THROUGH 
SINESS — S 

Goes! 
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By James J. Corbett 


And they tell me I look forty-two, and I haven’t a gray hair 
in my head. But that isn’t what counts so much. Gray 
hairs and wrinkles don’t matter. Inside, a man can have 
all the other things we’ve been talking about, even if he is 
grizzled and has a little corporation—that is, if he’ll only 
start to take stock now. 

The system is simple, so simple that if I hadn’t observed 
men all around me I should think it foolish even to mention 
its two rules—moderation and the right mental attitude. 

Now it wasn’t all luck with me—my finding myself in 
my sixtieth year so fit, I mean. And I hope I may be 
pardoned for speaking once more of myself, since it is only 
by telling of my experience that I can drive these two 
rules home. 

I suppose I must have inherited a pretty fair constitution 
from my parents. Still, in boyhood, I was frail. Perhaps I 
had better say I inherited from my mother the will to be 
strong. For my father was a quiet, thoughtful sort of man; 
and she was the active one of the cou- 
ple. Even in her later years she loved 
to dance and she had a special fond- 
ness for bowling. I can hear her 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


laugh still when she scattered the pins for a spare. 
And with all these things, she could cook and bake 
the most wonderful suppers. When we prospered 
enough so that we had help and we could relieve her of 
these duties, she wouldn’t just sit still. I’d find her all the 
time bobbing up somewhere down in the town of San 
Francisco, out to see what was going on; she kept up her 
interest in life to the end. Now I’m sixty in turn; but I 
miss her still, as much as if I were still a boy. So I’m sure 
it was her spirit that gave me the will to be strong. Not 
that I haven’t done foolish and wasteful things, but in the 
main I’ve kept pegging away ever since one day when, at 
twelve, I realized I’d have to work to keep in shape; and I 
used to get all the exercise and all the fresh air I could, 
taking long walks by the ocean. And this was long before I 
had any idea of boxing. 

For that matter, strange as it may seem, pugilism really 
never interested me so much. It was the right thing for 
me, I suppose, at the time; for it kept me fit, and since I 
was lucky enough to excel, it gave my parents and my 
family chances to travel and do things that we might other- 
wise not have had. But it was 
never the sordid side of the 
ring that appealed to me—the 
licking of a man, the infliction 
of pain. Of course, victory did 
have a thrill; and there was a 
satisfaction in being able to 
handle and defend oneself and 
in being a bit faster than the 
other fellow. Still, I came into 
and I 


(Continued on Page 164) 


the ring by accident; 
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Saving the (es =e S 5 
one j THIS EDIFICE WILL BE TORN DOWN fF she. 
ed Ore Ne, ‘ AND A FIFTEEN-STORY boys 
UITE a lot of pee thy MODERN APARTMENT beds 
literary men att) a HOUSE And the 
seem to feel : Faay 44," ereed WILL BE ERECTED ON THE SITE. m 
pretty bad about * Tiare RENTALS $3000-$5000 was, 
the disappearance 8 et, pjeseer| awa 
of sailors’ chan- = eae: |! eo =o (Turn 
teys. It appears ae the 
that the sailormen oo: dow 
of today are no 
longer heard to The ee. 
chant Whisky the 
Johnny and Blow ar 
the Man Down as (‘Siamo 
they strain against em 
the capstan bars boy 
or take double ie 
tucks in the royal dias 
to’-gallant flying “The ship 
spanker. No; if pin 
he sings at all, the tipp 
sailorman of today fie 
restricts himself to (Stabo 
such topical suc- Bp 
cesses as Red Hot i 
Mother and others 
of the type known And the 
popularly, I am DRAWN BY DONALO MC KEE bucl 
told, as‘‘Mummy”’ Why the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe Finally Had to Move hon 
songs. ard’ 


Learned investigators are inclined to the belief that the 
decline of the chantey is due to the fact that the seafaring 
man is no longer properly a sailor; he may be, on an ocean 
liner, a cook, a waiter, a printer, an electrician, a barber, 
a gardener; or he may just do general housework around 
the docks. 

Well, then, it seems to me that if we wish to preserve 
the chantey, we must adapt it to the type of sailor of 
today. You cannot expect a sensible tar to sing “‘Heave 
away on the bowline”’ as he serves hot bouillon on deck. 
True, he could sing ‘“‘Heave away on the bouillon,” but 


With me, to think is to act. 


say, 


comment 4 hoes: Crawford 


ORAWN BY CHARLES CRAWFORD 


Safety First in 193s 


that would be considered in poor taste. No, someone must 
provide him with chanteys adapted to his work. 


’Twas on the old Emetic, a Green Line ship, 

(Turn the blanket down, boys, turn the blanket down) 
A passenger there was, didn’t believe in no tins, 

(Turn, turn, turn the blanket down.) 


But his porthole it come open, how it happened none could 


(Turn the covers down, boys, turn the covers do 
And a good thing for him, or he’d never of got to 


(And a restful life it is.) (Turn, turn, turn the covers down.) 


Here is a chantey for room stewards: 


The more I think of it, the more it seems that | 
worthy of extension. Why not all have our | 
Why not pipe fitters’ glees and roundelays? Wou 
great if Congress would burst into a rousing eatch 
or even during, the speeches? How a chantey wo 
the study hour in our educational institutions! 

(Continued on Page 234) 
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ORAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 


At His Current Opera Rates of $10,000 a Night it Costs Signor Giovanni 
$8521.39 to Put Little Giuseppe to Sleep 


= 
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i. Canned Foods Week! 
ake advantage of it 


(tgrocers are offering unusual 3 
ities to stock your pantry At ae as 
your winter’s supplies of a 
foods. All the world’s 
ost tempting foods brought 
jour table! Learn the com- 
venience and economy of 
+ them now by the dozen 
- by the case! 


a 


Get your appetite all set for a real treat! Here’s 
‘picture that says something to everybody who 
es beans. Can you look at it without wanting 
“to pick up a fork? Place a real dish heaped high 
~ with Campbell’s delicious beans in front of you and 
see how long you can resist their challenge to your 
hunger! 


for Campbell’s are selected beans of finest 
quality with a tomato sauce that makes them the 
best-flavored beans you ever tasted! And it’s 
fampbell’s own flavor produced by our exclusive 
ecipes. Enjoy it every time you eat beans. Insist 
Nn getting Campbell’s always! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada ' an 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 


3 2 SS ‘ 5 ee : CAMDEN.N.J.. U.S.A. : 
low-cooked Digestible Ri din TS 
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EWT was never in- 
| \ clined to rest upon his 
laurels, to be con- 
tented with a small success 
when by persistence a larger 
might be gained; nor was he 
likely to be satisfied with the 
appearance of success with- 
out the substance. The gen- 
eral determination which had 
brought him home, the de- 
termination to acquire con- 
trol of whatever might seem 
to him worth the trouble, had 
crystallized into definite 
plans; these plans, modified 
to take advantage of oppor- 
tunity, were now well set on 
the road tofruition. Sam had 
been compelled or cajoled 
into agreement; what resis- 
tance Linda was able tomake 
had been overcome; Newt 
had led his brother into a 
snare of debt; and there re- 
mained only the necessity of 
persuading Mrs. Dunnack to 
be complaisant, and of push- 
ing all these promises and 
prospects to their consumma- 
tion. He was satisfied that 
Sam would be able to control 
hismother; he perceived that 
Mrs. Dunnack had lost the 
eapacity for dominating 
those about her, as her years 
advanced. She was become 
a sad old woman, wiser than 
in her youth, but not so vigorous, not so well able to combat 
the flood of grief and sorrow which bade fair to overwhelm 
her. In her encounters with Newt she had tried to assume 
a positive stand, to overpower him by her resistance; but 
Newt, somewhat to his own astonishment, had succeeded 
in meeting her attack and checking it and to some extent 
turning it back upon herself, so that the courage which she 
had mustered to oppose him had given way to helpless 
tears. So he was quite sure that she would do as Sam should 
urge her to do. 

As to Sam, Newt understood that his chief difficulty 
would be to overcome his younger brother’s tendency to- 
ward an easy procrastination; to force Sam to go forward 
toward the accomplishment of the steps upon which they 
had decided. When he awoke on the morning after his 
final victory over Linda, his wits were immediately at work 
upon the problem still remaining. The date of his marriage 
to Linda was little more than three weeks ahead; it was 
important that in the meantime Sam make ready to re- 
ceive his mother at the orchard. Sam must therefore begin 
at once to build. 

Newt wondered how large a house Sam would build; he 
began to consider this in his own mind, and decided that 
Sam and his mother would need very little room. In this 
great house where they now resided, only the kitchen, the 
dining room and the bedrooms were used; two bedrooms, 
a kitchen and dining room would, Newt decided, suffice 
them in their new quarters. There was enough unused 
furniture in this house to supply their needs in the new one 
and still leave more than he and Linda would require. 
Newt wondered whether the shedlike building already in 
existence at the orchard might not be made to serve them; 
but he discarded this idea. Sam would need that space 
for the storage of his orchard equipment, for firewood, and 
perhaps to take the place of a stable. For Newt perceived 
that Sam would have to have a horse; and he decided that 
Sam could well enough take the horse in the barn here. He 
himself meant to acquire a car; he would hire men to do 
what work had to be done about this farm. 

Thus Newt was able to go downstairs to the breakfast 
table with a very definitely conceived idea of the house 
Sam should do. Sam was down before him, but he had 
gone to the barn to attend to the chores; and Mrs. Dun- 
nack was busy in the kitchen. Newt bade her an amiable 
good morning, and she responded with a dry little nod and 
a covert glance in his direction. He was in high good 
humor; it occurred to him to tell her that he and Linda had 
decided upon the day of their wedding, and he did so. 

Mrs. Dunnack considered this for a moment without 
replying; said then in a stifled voice, “I lowed I wouldn’t 
let you marry Linda.” 

He laughed reassuringly. ‘That was because you 
thought Sam wanted her, ma,” he said. ‘I knew that. 
But Sam’s told you different by now. And anyways, if 


Sam Forced Newt Through 
and Followed, and Closed 
the Door Behind Him 


Linda and me want to get married I guess we’d be apt to 
get married, spite of you.” 

“T talked to Sam about it,’”’ she conceded. 

“Well, then, you know the way things stand with him,” 
he reminded her. ‘‘I guess if he’d have wanted to marry 
her he’d have done it before now.” 

“He said he never did see his way clear,” she replied; 
and Newt took this as assent. 

“‘That’s what I say,” he retorted, in a tone of agreement. 
“That’s what I say.’’ She brought the pot of coffee to the 
table, and he sat down. ‘I didn’t worry about you, ma,” 
he told her. ‘I could see you’d be all right, soon as you 
understand.” 

“T can understand,” she said quietly; and Sam came in 
from the barn and they spoke no more of the matter. 

But before the breakfast was done, Newt asked his 
brother, “‘Going to the orchard today?” 

Sam nodded. “‘I figured to,’ he replied. 

“Tl go over with you,” Newt said. ‘I might help you 
pick them Gravensteins.”’ 

Sam smiled a little wearily. ‘‘You might,” he agreed in- 
differently. “Anyway, you can come along.” 

After breakfast Sam filled the woodbox, spoke to Mrs. 
Dunnack with a certain solicitude not usual in him. ‘‘ You 
be all right, will you, ma? With both of us away?” 

“Been all right before, ain’t I?”’ she asked sharply. 

“Plenty of wood? Want the tank filled?” 

“T can pump water if I need it, seems to me,”’ she replied. 

He smiled a little. “‘Bothers you to have me fuss over 
you, don’t it, ma?” he asked teasingly. 

“T hate to be treated like I was a sick woman,” she 
agreed. ‘‘I’m well as anybody, and able.” 

Newt laughed. ‘‘You’re hitting at me, ma. Just be- 
cause I tried to get you to let the doctor look you over. 
Never did anybody any harm to look out for themselves.” 

She looked at him and said a little wearily, ‘You'll 
never suffer from not looking out for yourself, Newt.” 


EEL UST RAT ETD 


“That’s just sense,’’ he reminded her. ‘Wh 
would do.” 

Sam perceived that his mother was, aston 
the verge of tears again; he drew his brother ; 
better get started, Ne 
gested. “I’ve a lot te 
sooner we go the soc 
back again.” 

“You go hitch up, 
him. “TI’ll be out, 
ready.” 

“Mill get along wit 
a day, you reckon?’ 
gested; and Newt w: 
of his responsibility th 
a curious momentary 
to go down to the mi 
ing; but he shook ito 
ness. 

“T’ll go talk to H 
cided, ‘while you’reh 

So it happened tk 
brothers came out o 
together, and Sam tu 
the barn while Newt 
the knoll toward then 
astonished to discoy 
very feet faltered, as: 
wished to hold back, 
approach the shambli 
ture; and he stoppe 
ment, perplexed by tk 
in himself. The mill, j 
sunlight, had certair 
alarming in its appé 
was as it had alway 
roof a little sagging, s 
and there with new shi 
leaks had been stopp 
ner posts vaguely out 
floor—when he came) 
to see—a patchwork ol 
they had been nailed a 
or incipient holes in th 
The saw shrieked dise 
note rising to a scream 
a knot in the log, trai 
whir as the teeth bit | 
end of the cut and sj 
and around in the ai 
they appeared to beas 
central portion of the 
water was low this fi 
was no natural powe 
and the engine was wor 
Faller stood at the throttle, easing the steam 
revolved uselessly, giving needed power when 
new cut. While the saw was thus engaged wi 
the puffs of the exhaust steadily slowed their 
it spun freely, even with less power, the exhau 
swift staccato. 

Newt stood in the open side of the shed for 
watching the activities that went forward; h 
the boards that were being sawed out of the I 
on the carriage, and spoke to one of the men, 
that the cuts were too coarse, that the boaré 
made thinner by at least a sixteenth of an in¢ 

“‘Nobody figures on an inch of lumber in anit 
he reminded Faller. ‘‘No sense in throwing g 
away.” 5 

Herb spat sidewise, making no comment; but 
by till he saw that the change he suggested had 
By that time Sam was ready, and Newt turnet 
climbed the knoll and got into the buggy beside! 

As they drove toward the village the scream 
behind them rasped on Newt’s nerves till he 
tiently, “I get mighty sick of that noise. Mille 
been set further from the house in the beginnil 

“T’ve thought, sometimes, it bothered ma,’’S 
“Thought of moving it across the river, but th 
money and I never got at it.” 

“Well, ma’ll be out of it pretty soon,’’ New 
him. “I’m going over today to talk about your 
the orchard. Look over the ground and see 
can do.” 

“What'd Linda have to say?’ Sam asked, lo 
wise at his brother. 

“She was pleased,’’ Newt said in a matter-o 
“Said things were working out the best way for ' 
it seemed to her. We decided there wan’t any sél 
till November. Going to be married in October 
tenth.” (Continued on Page 45) 


ay 


(Continued from Page 42) 

\ot at once reply to this. They were approach- 
ge and they met Andy Wattles on Bissell’s 
m, and Andy called a greeting to Sam as they 


ed, “I say there ain’t any use of waiting longer 
has to, when it’s a question of getting married. 
better, the way I look at it. And Linda said 
” 


ice was curiously uneven. “Well, that’s right 
ommented. 

‘Yewt urged, “‘I figure if you start in right away, 
a place built in time. You and ma won’t need 
alittle house. You can haul the rough lumber 
jl. Won’t need a cellar this winter, so there 
y digging till spring. I'll go to town tomorrow 
,our finish for you. I can prob’ly get a better 


-o figure on borrowing,” Sam reminded him. 
said I'd take care of that,’’ Newt replied. “You 
over a thousand dollars, and I can let you have 


‘yant to put you out.” 

‘it of bother,’’ Newt assured him. He added, 
check in East Harbor tomorrow, so’s I can let 
ash. Or I’ll pay the bills as they come in, for 
all, Give you credit at the mill for anything 
there. I see some big logs there this morning, 
lot we got last week out of Freeland, that’ll saw 

‘sand floor timbers; and we can get out all that 
ff in a day.” 

ed at him curiously. ‘‘Guess you’ll want some 
ie suggested. 

aghed. ‘‘Why, it’s a matter of business,’’ he 
But I’m doing it as an accommodation. You 
to bother. Just give me a note at six per cent; 
t care if you never pay me. Till we come to 
ngs when ma dies.”’ 

iybe run over a thousand. I ain’t figured it,” 
im. 

‘ou won’t have to pay cash only to the help you 

or the stock from town, and sashes and doors, 


i ‘ “Yes. She Asked Me if I Loved Her. 


and all. The more you get from the mill, the better. You 
can let it run there, and pay when you’re a mind.” 

They jogged along for a time in silence. At last Sam 
said, ‘‘ You better wait till November to get married. Then 
I can have it ready. Can’t build in three weeks.”’ 

Newt reassured him. ‘I have to go to Boston on some 
business about the tenth of next month,”’ he replied. ‘‘So 
Linda and me’ll go, together, right after we’re married; 
and we'll stay maybe a month. That’ll give you time. 
If you ain’t all ready, you can take care of ma all right. 
You can fix up part of the house ready for her.” 

“‘Take a month for the plaster to dry.”’ 

“Well, you can get the plaster on in three weeks, start- 
ing right in.” 

Sam said in a tone faintly critical, ““You’re a hand to 
think of things. Figured it all out, have you?” 

‘‘Never could see any sense in putting off a job, the way 
you and pa always wanted to,’’ Newt told him. “Got a 
thing to do, best way is to get at it.” 

‘‘Well, that’s prob’ly right,’’ Sam agreed. 

‘‘We can take the horse and haul up some stones and get 
the foundations laid out today,’’ Newt reminded him. 
“Then tomorrow you can hunt you up a couple carpenters. 
I’ll get Herb Faller at sawing out your lumber, and I’ll go 
to town and arrange for the finish.” 

“Can’t start till we figure out just what we want,” Sam 
protested. “‘How many rooms, and all. Have to talk to 
ma about that.” 

‘Say anything to ma yesterday?’’ Newt asked curiously. 
Sam shook his head. ‘‘You might as well,’ Newt urged. 
“Get her used to the idea.” 

“You’re so dead set on it,’”” Sam protested. “Looks to 
me, Newt, as if we was going too fast. Seems like a shame 
to bother ma, her so old and all.” 

‘‘We talked that over,’’ Newt reminded him half angrily. 

“You still think the same way, do you?” Sam asked. 

“‘She’ll be a lot more comfortable over here,’’ Newt 
urged. ‘‘Won’t have the work she has now. A new house 
is easier to keep clean. And you can look after her and the 
orchard too.” 

Sam said slowly, “‘I been thinking, Newt. How about it 
if we go ahead and build just the same, but I hand over the 
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orchard to you, and you and Linda live here and leave ma 
alone. I hate bothering her.” 

Newt looked at his brother in astonishment; he under- 
stood quite well that the orchard was as dear as his own 
flesh to Sam. 

“Mean you’d give me the orchard?”’ he asked sharply. 

“Tf that’d suit you,’’ Sam agreed mildly. 

Newt laughed, amused at this evidence of a willingness 
on his brother’s part to make so great a sacrifice; it was 
like Sam, he told himself, to let sentiment overrule com- 
mon sense, and for the sake of an irascible old woman full of 
sudden whims and angers, and who would be the last to 
feel any gratitude for such a surrender. But Sam’s offer 
did not tempt him in the least; he meant that the orchard 
should in any case be his in due time, was quite willing to 
wait for a year or two. The trees would not bear heavily 
this year; the profits would be slight. He could afford to 
defer his acquisition of this property, which might be ex- 
pected, for the present, to cost more than it returned. So 
all that Sam accomplished was to reveal to his brother more 
clearly than ever the weakness of his own character, the 
paltry scruples which could move him. Newt shook his 
head. 

“No sense in that,”’ he replied. ‘‘Orchard means a lot to 
you. You hold on to it. I don’t begrudge it to you any 
more, even if pa did kind of do me out of it. You and ma’ll 
be more comfortable there than at home.” 

Sam made no reply. They were approaching the Trask 
farm, could see the house on the hillside above them; and 
Newt perceived that Sam was looking in that direction, an 
unfathomable depth of sorrow in his eyes as though he 
gazed upon something irrevocably lost to him, something 
once highly treasured. Newt found a certain satisfaction in 
watching Sam’s face as they slowly climbed the hill and 
passed the place. He himself hardly looked toward the 
house; looked only long enough to assure himself that 
Linda was not in sight. Trask was splitting wood in the 
shed, and they could hear his ax before they saw him; it 
was only after they had passed and gone on up the hill that 
he became visible. 

Then Newt shouted back a greeting to the man, and 
Trask waved his hand at them. 


And I—I Says, ‘Guess I'd Have Told You Before, if it Was That Way With Me, Linda’ o4 
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“‘T get along with Trask,” he said, as he turned to face 
the road again. ‘‘I get along good with him.” 

Sam did not comment upon this. His eyes rested upon 
the shambling rump of the horse and he scarcely lifted his 
head as they turned into the wood road along the border 
of the orchard. Newt studied him briefly, felt in Sam a 
mood of passive acceptance of the situation, something like 
complete docility, as though Sam felt there was no stake 
worth fighting for, as though he were willing to submit to 
that which was come upon him. 

The older brother said, as they turned off the road, ‘‘ You 
might build here by the road, but you’d have to dig a well. 
Back by your'shed you’ve got the spring. Never goes dry, 
does it?” 

Sam shook his head. “‘No; it runs in the winter, giveit a 
chance. You can hear it trickling under the snow. Good 
flow of water all the time.” 

“You can knock up a little spring house over it,”” Newt 
suggested. ‘‘There’s a level spot right to one side big 
enough for the house to stand on, down along the shed. 
You can maybe hitch right onto the shed and save some 
building.” 

““There’s a kind of sink there,’”’ Sam corrected. “‘Cellar’d 
be wet all the time. Best to get on the higher ground back 
a little ways.”’ 

“Well, you know best about that,’’ Newt agreed. The 
shed was now in sight ahead of them, and Newt pointed. 
““Up there?” he asked. 

“‘T ain’t figured how big a house we’d need,’’ Sam pro- 
tested reluctantly. 

‘Just a square house,’’ Newt told him. ‘I’ve worked it 
out in my mind.” They stopped by the shed and alighted; 
and Newt picked up a nail and drew on the weather-beaten 
boards. “‘About twenty-five feet each way,” he suggested. 
“With the two bedrooms on this side, and the dining room 
and kitchen here, and a pantry off the kitchen, say. Puta 
chimney in between the dining-room and the kitchen, and 
an air-tight in the dining room would heat the whole 
house.”’ 

“‘T ain’t any wood out here,’’ Sam reminded him. 

Newt pointed to the hardwood growth only a little dis- 
tance away. “‘ You can get it as you need it, up there,”’ he 
insisted. ‘‘There’s an old rock maple windfall there that’ll 
make a cord of good wood, and a dead beech I saw one 
day; and you can burn green birch with it. Get along all 
right.” 

Under Newt’s driving energy, Sam submitting to be led 
or driven, they had presently paced off and located the 
corners of the house that was to be; chosen for its site a 
knoll just above the spring, from which the valley below 
could be seen in all its sweep and glory, and the bright 
waters of the pond. 

““Ma’ll like to look out at that,’’ Newt reminded his 
brother. “She gets a pile of comfort out of watching the 
millpond where she is. She’s a great hand for looking at 
water.” 

They drove stakes, and then dragged stones from a 
ruined wall in the edge of the woods, the horse furnishing 
the necessary power. At noon Sam made coffee over the 
stove in his shed and opened a can of beans. By mid- 
afternoon they had done as much as could be done today; 
and when the sun began to slide down the western sky and 
they prepared to start for home a definite beginning had 
been made. 

As they passed the orchard Newt said urgently, ‘“‘ You 
want to talk to ma right away, Sam.” 

Sam nodded. ‘‘That’s so,” he agreed. ‘‘ Yes, that’s so. 
If you’re set in your mind.” 

“It’s Linda much as me,’”’ Newt reminded him; and 
Sam making no comment on this, it occurred to Newt that 
if his brother could hear the word from Linda herself he 
might be more easily handled. 

He considered this possibility on the way down the hill, 
decided against its wisdom. Much safer if Linda and Sam 
did not talk with each other. But a compromise seemed 
possible, so when they reached the Trask farm he asked 
Sam to stop. 

“T want to say hello to Linda,”’ he explained. 

Trask came strolling across from the porch toward them, 
and Newt left him with Sam, sure that Trask would report 
their conversations of the night before, equally sure that 
Trask would ask Sam whether the arrangement Newt had 
reported to them was indeed in process of conclusion. 

“Sam and me’ve been laying out his new house,’ Newt 
called as he departed. “Working at it all day.” 

He found Linda and her mother in the kitchen, and 
talked with them for a little while, watching Sam and 
Trask together by the roadside. Once he saw Linda steal a 
glimpse of Sam through the window; but he paid no ap- 
parent heed to this. And when he judged Sam had had 
sufficient time, he took his leave and rejoined his brother, 
climbing at once into the seat. Trask drew back with a 
final word and they drove away. 

Newt waited for a time, to allow Sam to digest what 
Trask had told him; and he saw that his brother’s head 
drooped a little, as though he were very tired. 

He said at last, ‘‘ You get hold of a bricklayer and some 
carpenters tomorrow, Sam; and I’ll go to town.” 
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Sam, after a moment, nodded aslow assent. ‘“‘I guess we 
might as well,’”’ he agreed. 


XVIII 


Ries night after supper they sat in the dining room of 
the old house above the mill. Sam did not suggest 
walking down to the village for the mail; and though Newt 
would have been glad to give his brother an opportunity 
to be alone with Mrs. Dunnack, he was too indolent to 
take the walk on his own account. Instead, after some 
consideration, he decided to precipitate the situation by 
informing Mrs. Dunnack of what was afoot. 

He chose to do it indirectly, so said to his brother, ‘‘We 
want to draw up some kind of a plan for the house, Sam, 
so’s I can show it to the mill men tomorrow.” 

He saw, without looking toward her, that Mrs. Dunnack 
had turned her head at this remark; but Newt kept his 
eyes on Sam, and after a moment’s hesitation Sam said 
uncertainly, ‘‘That’s so.” 

There was a pad of ruled paper on the table, a pad upon 
which Mrs. Dunnack occasionally wrote a letter to one or 
the other of her sisters. Newt took this pad and produced 
from his pocket’ a pencil and began to make a rough out- 
line, approximately square, while Sam watched him with- 
out speaking. Having drawn a square, Newt divided it by 
a line across the middle; divided it again by another line at 
right angles to the first, but slightly nearer one side of the 
original square than the other. 

“That’s close enough for an idea,”’ he said, tapping the 
paper with his pencil. Of the two larger rectangles he in- 
dicated one and said, ‘‘ Call that the living room or dining 
room or whatever you want; and that one bedroom, and 
the kitchen behind the dining room. You'd be right com- 
fortable that way.” 

Sam studied the sketch, and Newt perceived by the rigid 
immobility of his attitude that his brother was ill at ease. 
Newt himself was only alert for the question that must 
come from Mrs. Dunnack; but Mrs. Dunnack seldom 
asked questions. She was by habit taciturn, not inclined 
to speak unless someone spoke to her. So there was a long 
interval of silence, and in the end it was Newt who was 
unable to endure this delay. 

“Sam ’s starting to build over at the orchard, ma,’ he 
said in a cheerful tone. ‘“‘We worked out the foundation 
today, and I’m just figuring where to put the rooms.” 

“Starting to build?’” Mrs. Dunnack echoed. _ 

Newt nodded amiably. ‘Yes; get at it right away. 
Have it all done time cold weather comes.” 

“He'll have to hurry some,’’ she commented. 

“T’ll see to that,’”” Newt laughed. ‘‘ Leave it to Sam and 
he’d put it off and never get started. He’s been talking 
about doing it for a long time, he says. Prob’ly never 
would have got at it only for me.” 

Mrs. Dunnack looked at her younger son. ‘‘ You ain’t 
got the money to buy lumber,” she told him. 

“Newt’s letting me have it,’”’ he explained carefully. 

“Lending it to you?”’ The old woman turned from Sam 
to Newt. 

It was Newt who answered. “Why, I’m right glad to 
help Sam out,” he assured her. 

“Charging him interest?”’ she challenged. 

‘Six per cent,”’ he said mildly. 

She hesitated, perceiving nothing particularly offensive 
in this. “‘I expect you’ve took a mortgage on the orchard, 
then,” she insisted. 

Newt shook his head. ‘‘ Why, I’m just helping him out,” 
he assured her. “This ain’t business with me. I’ll prob’ly 
want him to give me a note, just as a matter of record, but 
that’s all.” 

She expelled her breath through her nostrils, producing 
a little sound curiously suggestive of incredulity; but she 
said no more. Newt was disappointed; he had expected 
that Sam would take this opportunity to explain to his 
mother what was contemplated. But Sam maintained 
silence, so Newt now led him into a further discussion of the 
plan for the house, and more than once, in this discussion, 
the phrase ‘‘ma’s bedroom”’ came to his lips for utterance. 
Thus at least he might provoke her to instant and insistent 
curiosity. But each time his courage failed him and the 
words went unspoken; he spoke only of the big bedroom 
and the small one; and Sam spoke little or not at all. In 
the end Mrs. Dunnack rose and without a word took her- 
self to bed. 

When she was gone Newt said accusingly, ‘“‘That was a 
good chance to talk to ma, Sam. Why didn’t you go 
ahead?” 

Sam shook his head. 
around,” he replied. 

“T’ll leave it to you,” Newt agreed. 
like to hear what you say.” 

“‘T don’t aim for you to,”’ Sam said definitely. ‘I'll fix it 
with ma.” 

Newt, a little angry, sharply reminded him, ‘“‘You’ll 
have to, Sam.” 

“T’m a-going to,’’ Sam replied. 

So they returned to the consideration of the plan, and 
agreed upon it, and Newt found a ruler and drew it more 
accurately to scale, so that he might have a basis for his 


“Td ruther wait till you wan’t 


“But I'd kind of 


conversation with the mill men next day. 4 
mined where the doors and windows should con 
the roof should pitch; and Newt reminded § 
would need a mason to lay the chimney and the 
stones. 

“Don’t have to have him right away,” hy 
“He can do it after we get the frame started, 
sills on the corner stones. But you'll have to 

The next morning, Newt as always the dr 
matters went forward. Newt himself sough 
Faller at the mill to discuss the sawing of the roy 
He hurried this conversation so that he might r 
with Dan Bissell on Will’s truck, but before | 
parture he had made sure that Sam set out o1 
for carpenters willing to work upon the job, ” 
had, with a stub of pencil and the smooth side 
laboriously figured what varieties and quantitic 
would be required, Newt directed him to set 
work upon the job that day, and then hurried tc 
to be at hand before Dan should start for tow 

Dan was a young man of sense and abilit 
worked in the outer world, now prospered suf 
the old Law place on the flank of the Ridge, bes’ 
his father about the store. He received Newt 
without any indication of welcome, and permit 
talk to him without taking the trouble to res; 
with an occasional sidewise glance in which th 
ceived the young man’s distaste. Newt was 
skinned; but he filed away this matter in h 
promising himself that one day he would be ab! 
in this young man a certain measure of fea 
respect. 

He was as willing to use Dan as another for 
purposes, however; so he told Dan all his pr 
told the young man that he and Linda would ; 
married; that Sam would build at the orchard: 
Dunnack would go there to live with her young 
Newt and Linda occupied the big house. If Dai 
ested—as he must have been in such an uphe 
removal of Mrs. Dunnack involved—he gaye : 
sign; and his responses to Newt’s direct que 
curt and uncommunicative. 

In East Harbor, Newt went promptly about | 
business. At the sash-and-blind factory he disc 
and prices, and after a certain amount of dicker: 
order; at the East Harbor bank he opened an a 
positing a check on his bank in Boston for the! 
of his accumulation there, then drawing again 
account for the cash which promised to be it 
necessary for paying the carpenters. ; 

This pressing business done, he remembered t 
Cheatley was still in town, waiting for word fror 
the thought amused Newt. Accordingly he 
Cheatley, greeted him warmly, and to the oth 
question replied in an uncertain tone, ‘‘I can’t 
come around yet, doc.” of 

“Do without him,’ Cheatley suggested i 
“T can’t hang around here all winter.” 

“‘T think I can manage him, take time enot 
insisted. ‘‘And that’s the best way to do it if 

“You and Morn are trying to freeze me out, 
said accusingly; but Newt denied this so feeling 
such evidences of sincerity that Cheatley was 
convinced. The two agreed that Cheatley shou: 
Boston, but hold himself ready to answer an it 
mons when Newt later needed him. 3 

When he left Cheatley, Newt thought of g 
lawyer; but he did not do so. He was quit 
afraid of Morn; the fat man’s slitlike eye 
glance had vaguely haunted him. He decided t 
Cheatley had left East Harbor, thus to avoid a 
ity that the two might join forces against him 
cision left him with two hours or so still on his he 
meeting Dan Bissell for the ride home. It oceu 
that he might profitably occupy his time in loe: 
penter. They could use four or five men on the 
many could be found. ‘ 

His inquiries led him to Gabe Muller, an inoff 
man with something birdlike in the thinness ¢ 
He had, Newt was told, fallen somewhat int 
during the war because of his ancestry and his 
creet utterances; had since then found little v 
Newt was pleased with this information, ar 
glimpse of Muller satisfied him that he might ea 
good bargain with the man. He succeeded it 
engaging Muller to come next morning to the or 
question of transportation arose, but Newt sug 
Muller might stay out at the orchard, livin, 
shack during the week; and Muller in the e 
accepted this suggestion. i 

Newt was elated by his success in this matter 
with Muller for a while and found that the old 
produce another carpenter if Newt required tw 

“But he’d want more money,” Muller expla 

‘He'll have to come down some to work for 
replied. ‘You talk to him if you want, and if! 
come for what I’m paying you, bring him a! 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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form of human endeavor are in a constant 

state of what is known to the most 
thoughtful scientists and economists as flux. 
At a given period in the development of the manly pastime 
of football, for example, the proper accouterments for the 
earnest footballer must include a head of hair resembling 
an ungroomed Skye terrier, a pair of pants built on the 
specifications of an early American bed quilt and a tightly 
laced canvas vest guaranteed to break the finger nails of 
maliciously disposed opponents. At a slightly later period, 
however, the footballer cannot consider himself modishly 
attired unless his hair is shorn to the quick on the day pre- 
ceding a game, unless his jersey is unblemished by any 
extraneous matter except a few conspicuous numerals 
stitched between his shoulder blades, and unless his un- 
wadded trousers are drawn part way up a pair of flaring 
hip pads in such a way as to give him the general appear- 
ance of emerging from a drain pipe. 

Those unfortunate persons who are struggling bravely to 
separate themselves from surplus flesh are instrueted by 
leading dietitians at one period of the world’s development 
that the act of drinking water while taking nourishment 
will cause them to attain the dimensions of a prize Berk- 
shire hog; at another period they are assured by leading 
dietitians that a heavy consumption of water with their 
meals will result in giving them the contour of a telephone 
pole. 

Architects were once agreed that any country house 
worthy of the name should be built along the lines of the 
London, Liverpool and Northeastern railway station at 
Tooting-on-Herts, England, should have not less than 
forty-nine gables, and should boast two cast-iron deer on 
the completely exposed front lawn. Not many years later 
the nation’s leading architects were almost unanimous in 
agreeing that the perfect country house should conform to 
the chastely simple lines of a shoe box, and that any client 
who persisted in demanding more than six gables or so 
much as one cast-iron dog on the front lawn ought to be 
pushed down a well. 

There has also been a plentiful amount of fluxing, in 
recent years, in the style of dramatic performance that 
must be put forward in order to win the hearty plaudits of 
the more sophisticated, as the saying 
goes. There was a time, in the growth of 
American drama, when the men who were 
acknowledged to be the leading American 
dramatists must have thought about 
something besides sex. They must have 
thought about something else, because 
they wrote about something else. It is 
probable that they knew a good deal 
about that delicate subject; but for some 
peculiar reason they were apparently able 
to keep their minds off it for a considerable 
portion of each working day. 


[Mer styles of procedure for nearly every 


Dullness at a Premium 


LAYS that were realistic were usually 

enthusiastically condemned because 
they dealt with everyday matters that 
made the public tired; and the plays over 
which they enthused were romantic af- 
fairs in which the dirty-minded villain 
got it in the neck about seventeen seconds 
before the curtain fell on the fourth act 
with a dull thud. In recent years, how- 
ever, the more intense and unconven- 
tional have discovered that no play is a 
great big realistic play unless it is sexy. 

A portion of the playgoing public has 
become passionately addicted to the newer 
realism; and it must be apparent to all 
unprejudiced thinkers that unless these 
seekers after truth are willing to support” 
the newer realism with their presence and 
their pocketbooks, there would soon be as 
little of the newer realism on the New 
York stage as there is of chiffon underwear 
among the residents of the Aleutian 
Islands. 

For the purpose of honoring these high- 
minded disciples of realism, and with a 
faint idea of supplying American and 
European dramatists with a vague picture 
of the keen minds and sensitive natures 
that are eagerly greeting their noblest and 
most realistic brain children, I fought my 
way last spring into and out of the New 
York theater district until I had seen all 
the great big realistic plays. 


By Kenneth IL. 


It should be incidentally remarked that the nation as a 
whole has never paid sufficient homage to the sacrifices and 
sufferings to which the New Yorker willingly submits in 
order that the New York stage may be properly supported. 
Volumes of commendatory remarks have been written on 
the bravery of the early New England settlers because of 
the fact that their nerves were shattered about once every 
two weeks by four or five war whoops delivered with some 
feeling by wily redskins, and because their Sunday strolls 
were occasionally disturbed by the passage of an Indian 
arrow within a foot or two of their hats. All the com- 
mendatory words that have hitherto been written on the 
bravery of New York playgoers, however, could easily 
have been written on a special-delivery stamp with a sash 
brush, and I therefore wish to take this opportunity of 
saying something in their behalf. 

The mental agony of the New York playgoer begins 
when he attempts to purchase tickets for a successful play. 
If he is callow and inexperienced, he goes to the box office 
and politely requests two seats in the orchestra for a week 
from next Thursday evening. The box-office man, who is 
often in my experience a very superior person whose mind 
is apparently centered on far more important matters than 
the vending of theater tickets, replies that he has only 
two seats in the last row of the second balcony for a week 
from next Thursday evening. It makes no difference for 
what date the callow playgoer wishes the tickets. He may 
want them for four or six or even eight weeks from next 
Thursday evening; but the best that he will be offered by 
the box-office man will be two seats in the last row of the 
second balcony. Nobody ever accepts these seats, which 
is rather a shame; for if they were accepted, the box- 
office man might drop dead from the shock. 

There is some sort of relationship between these two 
seats in the last row of the second balcony and the old 
Raines Law sandwiches that were served over and over 
again with spirituous liquors on Sundays back in the old 
days when drinks were sold in hotels by bartenders instead 
of by bootblacks, as at present. Anybody who ate a 
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Raines Law sandwich was regarded 
malefactor, and there is a general } 
anybody who purchases the two seats} 
row of the second balcony will be sey 
dled by the theater management. From the bo: 
callow playgoer, greatly distressed in mind by 
contempt of the box-office man, drags himself : 
speculator. Fortunately he doesn’t have to dr: 
far, since New York is as thoroughly equipped y 
speculators as a shad is with bones. 

New York has a law that forbids ticket specul 
making more than a fifty-cent profit on each the 
which they sell, but the only effect-of this law 
many ticket speculators is to cause them to bur, 
controllable laughter whenever it is mentione 
presence. It is scarcely necessary to state that 
purchaser is seldom able to appreciate the keen 
the situation, for what the speculator does to h: 
close resemblance to the activities of Chinese b: 


The Perils of the Theater Hour 


F THE play that he wishes to see is ultra-re; 

speculator relieves him of nearly everything o 
cept his cuff links and his moss-agate stick pin. 
of tickets which bear the amusing figures “‘$4.4( 
faces, the speculator is in the habit of calm 
$17.60 or more; and for two tickets sarcasticall; 
“$5.50” the speculator frequently mulcts his vic 
neat sum of $20.90—the ninety cents evidently b 
as a hint to the unfortunate purchaser that he is 
to be paying twenty-five dollars. 

Having thus secured his tickets, the playg« 
triumphantly to his home and eagerly awaits tl 
of the play. When that glad occasion has arriv 
lies forth and unhesitatingly injects himself into 
mob that dares death each night in search of wl 
luded New Yorker refers to as amusement. 

In place of the occasional Indian war whoop t 
the nerves of the American colonists, an unend 
of ear-splitting automobile horns inflames the 
brain. Where the early American dodged a ser 
tomahawk or arrow, the modern New York a 
seeker narrowly escapes a hor 
a hundred times a night by bour 
chamois between the ravenin 
that fill every street from curb 

Eliza’s adventure in crossi 
has been widely advertised as ¢ 
and hair-raising feat, but by c 
with crossing Broadway at t! 
hour it was about as dangerot 
ping out of a bathtub in whicl 
soap is still reposing. 

Every sidewalk is jammed wi 
and sister amusement seekers, 2 
are gawping at electric signs, cr: 
necks to see a policeman’s signa 
hear their companions’ remarks 
din, watching for holes in the 
taxicabs through which they cz 
doing everything, in short, ex 
ing where they are going. Asa 
playgoer is shoved, kicked, 
hustled, harried and squashec 
are pushed into his abdomen, 
jabbed into his instep, hat fe 
poked violently into his eyes an 
forty or fifty persons with se 
cough point-blank into his fae 

New York gunmen are rapid], 
ing that the ideal method of bi 
a victim is to sidle up beside | 
the before-theater crush and 
him with an automatic in any de 
The report of the gun usuall; 
noticed because of the tumul 
York; the crowd is so dense t 
ports the victim for as much 
without noticing anything unu 
him; while the victim himself, i 
outright, sometimes thinks he} 
been accidentally kicked by a f 
goer and so fails to mention 
venture until his assailant ha: 
himself to Newark or Yonkers 

Returning to the subject of 
ences that patronize the greé 
plays that have so thrilled the! 
lectual, one is almost immed 
pressed by the fact that reali 

(Continued on Page 5 
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Distinctive design, original beauty, smartness, and performance without parallel, 
single out the Chrysler Six from among the finest. That is why men and women 
who have owned the highest priced cars now prefer the Chrysler Six. 


Unusual economy, outstanding durability, exceptional freedom from mechanical 
drudgery, are placing the Chrysler Six in the hands of thousands who formerly 
drove lesser cars. 


| Thus, among all classes, the qualities which are peculiar to Chrysler alone have 
| won for this car an esteem seldom if ever before conferred on any car. Your 
nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to give you a demonstration of the properties 
| which give the Chrysler Six such universal and irresistible appeal. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 
SIX 


| CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


ualities | 


That Satisfy Every Motor Car Ideal | 


CHRYSLER SIX 


Phaeton i A $1395 
Coach “ 1445 
Roadster 1625 
Sedan é 1695 
Royal Coupe 1795 
Brougham 1865 
Imperial “ 1995 
Crown-Imperial . x 2095 


CHRYSLER FOUR 


Touring Car , Z $ 895 
Club Coupe : ‘ 995 
Coach : : 1045 
Sedan 1095 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all 
Chrysler Four modelsat slight extra cost. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to cur- 
rent Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
with full balloon tires. 

ow 


There are Chrysler dealers and supe- 
rior Chrysler service everywhere. All 
dealers are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented car 
numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feitedandcannot bealtered or removed 
without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 
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more of an appeal to many of them than 
does romantic drama, because they are able 
to furnish their own romance. This they 
do by patting one another affectionately 
during the progress of the play and by feed- 
ing each other caramels from a box which 
the female disciple of realism holds on her 
lap—usually with one of her hands inside 
the box. 

At all the realistic plays there are, of 
course, many persons who do not indulge in 
caramels; but there is a grave suspicion in 
the minds of many observers that those who 
don’t eat caramels at the plays have in- 
dulged heavily in caramels just before com- 
ing to them. This suspicion is based on the 
somewhat sticky mental reactions that may 
be observed among both the caramel eaters 
and the non-caramel eaters during the 
progress of the plays. It may, of course, be 
due to something else than caramel eating; 
but the fact remains that heavy caramel 
eating can be depended on to produce such 
reactions, and that heavy caramel eating is 
extremely popular among the patrons of 
plays that are competing for the running 
broad realism record. 

The devotees of realism that flock to the 
great big plays may be depended on to 
recognize any strong bit of realism wherever 
they encounter it on the stage, and to greet 
it with appreciative laughter. If an enter- 
prising playwright should turn out a realis- 
tic play in which the hero goes to the 
electric chair for strangling his little sister 
for forgetting to put sugar in his coffee, or 
something, and should cause the hero to 
give vent to some unusually strong lan- 
guage because the initial electric current 
tied him in knots but didn’t kill him, the 
audiences would at once recognize the real- 
ism of his language and scream with 
merriment at its repetition at each per- 
formance. 

It might occur to a few of the disciples of 
realism that the profanity was the expres- 
sion of great mental anguish, but the bulk 
of them would regard it as just plain 
realism. Many of them would prepare their 
companions for the realism in advance, 
nudging them and whispering, ‘‘Listen 
now! He says it right now. Here it 
comes!’’ And then they would rock with 
mirth at the words that pain is supposed to 
wring from the sufferer. 


Smoking Compartment Humor 


One soon realizes, after witnessing a few 
samples of modern realism on the New 
York stage, that many of the advantages 
earned by earlier generations with infinite 
labor are enjoyed by the present generation 
with a minimum of exertion. In past 
years, for example, the man who wished 
realism of the sort so popular in New York 
was obliged to go on long journeys and sit 
for hours in the smoking compartments of 
Pullman cars in order to hear a moderate 
amount of realism from those smoking com- 
partment patrons who specialize in such 
matters. Women and young girls, being 
barred by general consent from smoking 
compartments, were never directly ex- 
posed to very much of that sort of thing. 
There was, in fact, a general feeling that 
women and girls were more refined and 
sensitive and clean-minded than the aver- 
age horrid man, and that they should be 
kept so by the avoidance, in their pres- 
ence, of all mention of the realism that 
made fat men in smoking compartments 
burst into hoarse hyena-like guffaws. 

Today, however, the person who wishes 
to absorb large quantities of realism doesn’t 
need to take a long, tiring train ride or get 
himself well scented with stale cigar smoke 
in a smoking compartment. Nor is there 
any objection on the part of theatrical man- 
agers to admitting women and young girls 
to their great realistic dramas. It must be 
admitted that the women and young girls 
appear to appreciate the opportunities thus 
offered to them, for they outnumber the 
horrid men at the realistic plays by three to 
two and frequently by as much as two to 
one. 


THE SATURDAY 


This opens up an interesting field for 
speculation. Is the realistic-play era due 
to the exclusion of women and girls from 
smoking-room conversation in past years? 
Would there be a falling off in the produc- 
tion of realistic plays if women and young 
girls should now be freely admitted to 
smoking rooms and encouraged to join the 
male occupants in the exchange of stories? 
Are men satisfied to get their realism in 
smoking compartments, and are they forced 
to attend realistic plays by the hitherto un- 
gratified curiosity of their wives and daugh- 
ters? 

There is another interesting field for con- 
jecture. Did the New York theatrical man- 
agers find out that the public wanted 
realistic plays before the public knew it or 
after the public knew it? Who deserves the 
credit for the modern wave of realism—the 
public or the managers? 

The failure of American dramatists to 
supply in full the realism demanded by 
American managers has forced the man- 
agers to rush to Hurope and enter a yearly 
contest in play buying. The European 
social system differs in several respects from 
the American social system—notably in 
muzzling, blindfolding and handcuffing all 
unmarried young women, and generally al- 
lowing them as much freedom from sur- 
veillance as is granted in America to the 
President himself; and also in humorously 
viewing marriage vows as a ceremony that 
gives a woman her first opportunity of 
coming in contact with and matching her 
wits against men who have been brought 
up to regard love as a business. Owing to 
these differences between the American and 
European social systems, the realistic play 
had formed the backbone of European 
drama for several years prior to the year of 
the Big Fog. 

Until recently, unfortunately, these real- 
istic European plays couldn’t have been 
produced in America without causing their 
producers to be mobbed or rushed to the 
psychopathic ward. The sudden apprecia- 
tion of realism that has sprung into exist- 
ence, however, has now made it possible 
for American producers to import and pro- 
duce plays that nauseated even a great 
many hard-boiled Europeans some years 
ago. 

A distinct thrill has recently been in- 
jected into managerial circles by the dis- 
covery that playwrights who werestruggling 
to provide theatrical amusements for the 
goat-minded young gallants of Merry Eng- 
land some two or three hundred years ago, 
frequently wrote plays of tremendous pos- 
sibilities from the present-day New York 
viewpoint. 

Although most of these plays are suf- 
ficiently dull to anesthetize a person suffer- 
ing from sciatica, and are equipped with 
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about as much plot as can be found in a 
recipe for making clam bisque, they are well 
stocked with realistic language. 

When a gentleman of seventeenth- 
century Merry England had occasion to 
mention—let us say—a spade, he seldom 
called it a spade, but referred to it in words 
of such poisonous purport as to cause all 
dogs within earshot to dodge hastily be- 
neath the largest piece of furniture in sight. 
The ladies with whom gentlemen of this 
breed consorted, having had the benefit of 
their example and instruction, frequently 
talked and acted like a lot of stevedores 
after their fourteenth drink. Consequently 
the dialogue of many of these seventeenth- 
century plays is embellished with large 
numbers of the words that were then used 
so freely in refined British circles; and al- 
though the plays are frequently incredibly 
stupid, their plots childish in their inven- 
tiveness and their humor painful in the ex- 
treme, they have the one essential that 
insures a heavy outpouring of New York 
art lovers and disciples of realism armed 
with their caramel boxes and ready to 
giggle excitedly at any word worse than 
“damn.” 

When the possibilities of the seventeenth- 
century British dramatists have been ex- 
hausted, it is barely possible that some 
colossal managerial genius will accidentally 
discover that the Greeks wrote a number 
of plays some 2000 years ago; and if any 
such discovery is made, the worst of the old 
Greek dramatists, whose works have to be 
kept in special rooms in public libraries so 
that dirty little boys won’t tear out the 
pages which contain the most powerful 
passages, will suddenly start playing to 
$21,000 a week about one block east of 
Broadway, while indignant realists will 
write powerful letters to the newspapers 
peeling the hide from the crass materialists 
who are unable to see the artistic glories of 
these bawdy plays. 

For the sake of American dramatists, 
however, it seems a pity that New York 
theatrical managers should be forced to 
turn to the playwrights of France, Hungary, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, seven- 
teenth century England and ancient Greece 
to supply New York playgoers with the 
realism that they crave. 

It is obvious, from the realistic plays that 
succeeded in New York during the past 
year, that there are many playwrights who 
are writing the sort of realism that the 
public wants; and for every such play- 
wright that is visible to the naked eye there 
must, by the law of averages, be a hundred 
others willing to do likewise. With this 
number of playwrights willing to write any 
sort of realism to attain popular success, 
American theatrical managers can easily 
obtain from American authors a sufficient 
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number of samples of red-hot 
keep all the caramel eaters and a 
big thoughtless boys and girls « 
other realism fanatics ane 
mouthed to their chairs fron 
time when people stop sg 
evolution. ! 

There are only a few general 
observed in the writing of re 
present understood in Ney 
rules are very simple; and 
lowed carefully, they should y 
New York successes. "4 

Incidentally, it should b 
there is no reason for any : 
stand in awe of the great 
or of realism itself, as it is 
ticed. 3 
It is really the cheapest 
form of writing in the world 
with the petty, disagreeab 
details of any situation or 

In writing realism, as 
one describes the egg on ; 
As soon as one skips the 
to be writing romantic 
generally frowned on by 
critics. In writing realis 
with the eye of a toad. [I 
the eye of an eagle, and 
outhouses and the cesspools 
heaps that fill the toad’s eye 
of all else, then one is bei 
Consequently it is as easy 
as it is to be a ee pas 
digger. c 
ct 
Rules for Writing Rea 


The chief rule in the writing 
plays is that the play should de: 
pleasant persons, and that the } 
hind every action in the play sho 
of sex. In a realistic play, nobody 
do anything for a decent or hi 
purpose. Even the little child w 
be a postman or a fireman when h 
must have a Freudian sex comp 
his desire. a 

The next most important rv 
some prominent city official or an 
newspaper or a dramatic criti 
lured into condemning the pla; 
and indecent, and demanding 
censored. This instantly appris 
ciples of realism that they ai 
something good, and they pror 
to it, caramels in hand. 

A play that was eventually 
year as a success because of 
gripping realism staggered alons 
on the verge of death until an uny 
thoughtlessly emitted a howl to 
that it was indecent. 

Instantly the realism hounds 
their lethargy, telephoned for ca 
broke into a gallop. Its receip 
and tripled. 

There are only two more esse’ 
One is that the humor in a rez 
should be of the sort that make 
to put the comedian out of his 2 
other is that if any of the charac 
play have to speak in dialect, | 
should be entirely untrue to life 
simple rules are observed and 
features of the play are allowé 
care of themselves, one should hi 
of realism that will be good for 
$20,000 a week on Broadway. 

But as was remarked at the 
of this treatise, the styles of pre 
nearly every form of human en 
in a constant state of flux. Iti 
highly probable that there soon 
a day when the earnest but sl 
healthy young playwrights wh¢ 
able to think or write about am 
sex, together with the avaric 
wrights and managers who ma 
out of the unhealthy people 
pleasure in the public recita 
stories, will be viewed in the sar 
such celebrated excrescences 4s 
lawn dogs, Paris night-life g 
those sturdy pillars of the rep 
peddle filthy post oa 
children. 
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| hea generator-battery type of Ignition was | 
Custom Sedan first developed by Delco. Cadillac was 


| the first to adopt it in 1911. Since that 
| time every car bearing the Cadillac 
crest has been Delco-equipped. 


| THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. F 
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[= a-goin’ to be a tough winter,”’ said an old-timer to 


me the other day, “‘and that don’t mean maybe. 
There’ll be wind, rock-bottom cold and lots of snow.” 

“How do you know?” 

“‘T been seein’ things,’’ he answered. “Yes, sir, I been 
noticin’ signs since we hazed th’ Injuns outa this yere 
country to let th’ tourists in. Th’ corn husks is awful heavy 
in the valley; the coats of th’ range horses is comin’ thick, 
and lots of wild brones look like it’s December right this 
minute. Then these late August rains, boy—that’s a 
weather whisper. 
Just like a chinook, 
comin’ when it 
hadn’t oughta, an’ 
a-meltin’ th’ 
ground to slush, 
always means a 
punishin’ cold snap 
within four days. 
Yes, sir, she’s 
a-goin’ to be a 
humdinger, this 
winter.” 

So for ten days 
I’ve been prowling 
around the moun- 
tains, from above 
timber line down to 
7500-foot altitudes, 
looking for signs of 
winter, and this is 
what I’ve found. 

This year the 
tops of twomagnifi- 
cent silver spruces 
up Wind River 
Gulch are literally 
covered with cones. 
In these spruces 
there has lived for 
five years a small 
squirrel. I think it 
is a Fremont chick- 
aree. And this lit- 
tle chap is almost 
a certain weather 
man. He began 
gathering cones 
late in August—I 
think around the 
twenty-sixth—and 
at the present time 
has collected some- 
where near five 
bushels. 

Beneath thetrees 
runs a little trickle 
of water from a 
spring house, and 
in this small de- 
pression Mr. Squirrel stored his cones for several days, until 
each was thoroughly moistened; then he took the supply 
and hid it under an unoccupied cabin. 


Storehouse. 


Jack Frost’s Fall Painting 


FRIEND of mine who remained until a few days ago— 
I’m writing this in early September—cearried a wash 
boiler full of cones from the spring overflow to a point 200 
yards down the creek. The chickaree, when he discovered 
the pilfering of his food, set up the loudest and most un- 
mistakable fussing imaginable. He ran up the trees, along 
the fence, on top of cabins, and after thirty minutes started 
deliberately and at a bear gallop right down the Wind 
River Trail. When he returned he carried a cone in his 
mouth and dropped it in the little ditch; it took him just 
seventy-two hours to restore his supply. Not only that 
ditch, but the gutters of all cabins, the space under all drip 
boards, and even a boxing around a water tap, are at this 
moment packed full of spruce cones. This extraordinary 
effort means a heavy winter. 

At this place also the birds have vanished; chipmunks 
have disappeared; weasels are beginning to prowl; blue- 
birds, wrens, robins and other birds have migrated. Ants 
have ceased to work and hornets are busy around their 
nests. What they are doing I cannot discover, unless it is 
that they are protecting their homes with additional 
storm siding. 

But from every hillside a riot of color greets the eye to 
proclaim the early arrival of Jack Frost. The aspen, 
mountain ash, mountain maple, willows, mulberry, rose- 
bushes, and the like, are flecks of color against miles of 
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A Fremont Chickaree’s (Squirrel) Store of Spruce Cones 

Laid in a Damp Spot Before Being Carried to the Winter 

At Right—The Colorado Silver Spruce Trees 

From the Top of Which the Chickaree Snipped Off and 
Hurled Down Over Five Bushels of Cones 
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evergreen. Entire watercourses are but streaks of gold, 
yellow, faint purples and exquisite orange, where the paint- 
ing fingers of the Frost King have passed and left a tracery 
of delightful color. Winter! Early winter! 

On every rosebush, where the wild rose bloom sent forth 
its vagrant fragrance but a few weeks ago, there now may 
be seen a red berry 
bud; and each of 
these is more crim- 
son and heavier 
than usual. Late- 
blooming wild flow- 
ers are withering, 
bees no longer 
dronein the air, and 
clouds, graceful, 
heavy, magnifi- 
cent battalions of 
clouds, fill the sky, 
even in the morn- 
ings. Moisture is 
moving in the 
heavens! 

Bears are holing 
up fifteen days 
earlier in Southern 
Alaska—or rather 
that is the news of 
an old hunter. 
The migratory 


flocks from the 
lakes and meadows 
of the arctic and 
subarctic took wing 
for the south ear- 
lier this season than 
is their wont. And 
near my home, last 
night, I counted 
twenty-four mal- 
lard and _ twelve 
teal on a little lake. 
Our season doesn’t 
open on ducks in 
Colorado until Sep- 
tember sixteenth. 
What a duck para- 
dise these hills and 
plains will be for 
hunters this fall! 
The ground hog, which we call whistling marmot, wood- 
chuck and rock chuck, wise old philosophical fellow as he 
is, crawled to his winter sleep early. Having done nothing 
but stare at the landscape all summer and whistle alarms 
to all the wild, he now warns his brethren that it’s sure 
a-goin’ to be a real he-winter. He has been missing from 
stone clumps about my cabin for almost two weeks. 
Around 9500-foot levels ice formed the night of Labor 
Day. I drained my car last night. On a lake at 9700 feet 
altitude a half inch of ice skirted the shore night before 
last. Trout are biting like mad; the water ouzel is darting 
and laughing up and down the tossing water of the cafions; 
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and the pipit birds skyrocket their flights to long 
cries of sheerest music. 
The sharp tang to the September air, at 1 
excellent carrying quality to stirring winds, 
of running water is a delight. Coyotes 2 
their twilight serenades can be heard from 
answered from the cheery valley echoes: T' 
Mr. and Mrs. Coyote are finding winter hom 
ing the pups early. It also says that rodent 
is scarce on the high ranges and that lunch ro 
opening down in the foothills and along the yz 
The cottontails, Rocky Mountain jack rab 
shoe rabbits are in profusion this fall. Wise 
The coyotes, now plentiful, will have 
provender at least for most of a hard and 
so the grass eaters will not be preyed upo 
above timber line there seem to be more p 
usual, and in the draws and glades, aspen gi 
thickets can be heard the whirring flights | 
calls of willow and blue grouse; but the Chine 
are missing from the hills. ; 


Battles in the High Rocki 


OWN in the plains, where the ranchers reg 
pests and call them stubble ducks, these 
abundant; and most every summer and so 
hills hold hundreds of the more resolute. 
cock calls awaken me from the bottom land 
The pheasants have flown to the alfalfa la 
fields, and are keeping close to civilization. 
Rocky Mountain sheep, elk and deer will n¢ 
move down for some time yet. Some weeks ago 
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feet, as 
snow W 
them to 
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the gra 
these bands winter hard, and much of the lowe 
mains untouched except by stray bunches of 
Of late, however, a sane and almost beautif 
among hill and valley men, and a discontinuance! 
of city men of wanton killing out of season, have 
restored the confidence of our elk, and they can b! 
ing close to our settlement quite early in the f 
they will be among us on every hill. Then some} 
be done by the state and Federal Government, 
was ever conceived that will withstand the assav 
get at a haystack. The only thing I ever he 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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How Often Do You Buy A War Tax? 


Fa time you buy a motor car you 
pay for five things in which you never 
can take a ride: 


These are: war tax—freight charge—fac- 
tory’s profit—dealer’s profit—salesman’s 
commission. 


Once every five years or more is often 
enough to afford yourself the luxury of 
such purchases. 


Those who buy the Packard Six expect, 
on the average, to keep their cars more 


The Packard Six Five-passenger Sedan is illustrate 


than five years, spending the minimum 
in war tax and other outside charges. 


Packard encourages its owners in keeping 
their cars, through retaining the beauty 
of Packard lines and in announcing no 
yearly models. It is now more than ten 
years since Packard offered yearly models. 


The most recent evidence of Packard’s 
interest in its owners is the chassis lubri- 
cator and motor oil rectifier, found only 
in Packard cars. Together they double 
the life of the car. 


d—$2585 at Detroit. Packard Six and Packard 


Eight both are furnished in nine body types, four open and five enclosed. Packard distributers and 
dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
actually frightened them, when they were starving, was a 
few Roman candles and a battery of. skyrockets. 

But the activity of the deer and elk, the sounds of their 
bugling, and the apparently heavy coating of their hides 
convince me that the rut is on so early for no other reason 
than that of an October migration. 

Three timber wolves have been seen near the top of the 
range on the western slope, and this might mean that these 
animals, unknown to our region of recent years, are coming 
into this section of the state because of a scarcity of game 
and stock on the feed grounds of Wyoming and Northern 
Colorado. Three dry years have played havoc with the 
ranges of the wolves and perhaps this enormous game 
refuge is attracting the killers to the abundance and easy 
kills of its wild life. 


The Beavers are Digging In 


URS of the weasel, red fox, coyote, mink, and the hair 

of horses, cows and burros are taking on that peculiar 
dead luster which speaks of cold, and are unusually heavy 
and long for this month. 

Some early snows on the high peaks, and even down to 
the 10,000-foot levels, combined with unusual rainfall in 
August, tend to prove that in the sky channels moisture 
has begun to swing across the continent at an early period. 
While most of the clouds are snowy white and there is no 
evidence of emptying, and they sail majestically and with 
no trouble over Long’s Peak—14,255 feet—the fact re- 
mains that September skies, usually pure turquoise, espe- 
cially in the mornings, are now banded, in all directions, 
with high and fast-traveling vapor masses. And this 
means snow packed deep in all the gulches, lots of cover for 
the grasslands in the hills and hay lands in the flat country, 
and an extra storage of moisture from the Platte Valley to 
the Rio Grande. And unless it comes, many ranching 
sections of this state will suffer the last stage of a losing 
fight. There hasn’t been enough water in the Rockies these 
past three seasons to do the right thing at the right time, 
and irrigation lands have suffered, and men have spent 
wartime savings staving off almost certain failure. 

So every eye is watching the brown and garish range 
that stretches from one end of our state to the other. When 
that range is covered with a white blanket early the ranch- 
ers begin to have hope; and that cheer is wafted to the 
bankers who are carrying these men. 
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Early snows mean lots of ice fields in the high hills and 
on all north slopes, and these, melting in summer, carry 
down to the reservoirs the needed water for farm purposes. 
But when the moisture comes only in the spring, rushes 
out of the hills, down the valleys of the Platte and Arkansas 
rivers and is gone toward the sea in a few days, the only 
result it leaves is washed-out roads, culverts, creeks, and 
soggy cold fields. The long, hard, snow-laden winters gen- 
erally mean successful crops for the next summer, and all 
Colorado as well as the other intermountain states rejoices 
for the good times guaranteed by such waters. 

But it isn’t the mountain region alone which is benefited. 
Immense snow deposits in the high hills mean plenty of 
water in the Colorado, Rio Grande, Arkansas, Platte— 
North and South forks—Green, Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri river basins, which water the enormous western rise 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

The beaver, that engineering clown and most renowned 
loafer of the hills, all the legends of his ceaseless toil to the 
contrary, is hard at work. I’ve been watching five colonies, 
and the work done is the prettiest I have ever seen. In one 
pond the year-old young have been compelled by the old 
folks to build another house. This sits back of the ancient 
homestead about forty feet. It has three beaver slides, or 
trails, leading from dead thickets to the construction work, 
and over these the entire labor force has carried an enor- 
mous amount of materials in less than six days. That house 
is in good shape this minute, but the occupants intend to 
make it digproof against the mountain lion and coyote, 
and frostproof against the cold. One can see from the way 
the walls have been built, from the upjutting poles on the 
sides and the crisscross of large dead aspen, that the beaver 
will lay at least two more feet of obstructions before he 
stops his labors. 

This augurs much, but the pond itself tells more. 

This has a small stream running through it, the dam 
having been opened to allow the pond to drain, with the 
exception of a seven-inch pool in which the houses sit, and 
over the bottom of this small lake I counted several ditches, 
each about sixteen inches wide and eighteen inches deep. 
This network of channels connects up with both houses. 
Why? Old beaver men say—winter! 

These channels are proof against the lake—which, be- 
cause of the surrounding meadow, cannot be dammed to 
hold more than four feet of water—being frozen solid to the 
bottom and thus shutting off ingress and egress and 
freezing the aspen—the beaver food—which is to be stored 


Kintla Lake in the Northwest Part of Glacier National Park 
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beneath the water. The channels will prevent t 
have been laid below possible frost depths for t) 
and afford ample storage capacity for the entire 

And while some of the colonists are busy wit 
and mud carrying, others are cutting trees. Ay 
cutting is done with a great degree of cunning. 
point is something absolutely new. I notice 
which had been cut almost level with the gro 

Unquestionably this tree was felled by an , 
that took the pains to teach the younger worker 
mize. That animal desired to procure as mu 
the right kind—a beaver ever samples his tree 
cuts it; the sample was taken from the tree bel 
leaving a white spot on each trunk—as the tre 
for the reason that in that grove the desirable a 
very few. 

Unfortunately the quakers immediately ar 
colony have been largely cut out; and while 
sufficient supply for the animals this winter, th 
they are taking everything they come across co) 
that they have no intention of running out of g 

As soon as the new house is built, the channe 
enough and the time is ripe to store the aspen, t 
will dam up the pond, allow the stream to fill j 
will settle down to a lazy, delightful winter, 
every inroad on their contentment. 


When the Rocky Mountains Lea 


X& THOUGH somewhat to confirm the progn 
of these little geniuses I have just learned t] 
started this article three days ago, an exceedir 
fall of snow has covered the range. A telephor 
informs me that the depth is now six inches ; 
morning should be four or five more. 

Of course a great deal of this will melt in 
hours of the day, but it has fallen, is there now, 
backs up the creatures of the wild in all their r 
precautions. 

And from these queer and almost supernatu 
glean two very remarkable convictions: The fir 
vast Intelligence controls the wild with a ma 
exactness, and that the old Mississippi River 
need for its levees along about the early days of 
as Kit Carson once said to old Papin in St. Lot 
when the Rocky Mountains start to leak it ta 
of rivers and a lot of sloughs to hold all the melt 
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Great 
Races Prove 
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Dependability. 


In every great race during the past two years, 


fajor Races Won By 


th ion-E i d 3 : 
i. a pea both in this country and Europe, and in hun- 


dreds of minorraces, every car to finish has been 


MIS AAA Race, Culver City, Calif. Champion equipped—with a single exception. 


AMERICAN 


‘o-mile AAA Race, Fresno, Calif. ; sa 
Ormil BAA Race, Cree NS: In literally hundreds of thousands of miles at 
Peer New world’s 25- today’s tremendous racing speeds, Champion 
lulver City, Calif—New world’s 50- Spark Plugs have proved their dependability. 
_ . > : rs : i : 

Q0-mile AAA Race, Indianapolis, Ind. The experience of the leading racing drivers of 


50-mile AAA Race, Laurel, Md. (1% 

‘ile track). 

sanscontinental record from New York 
San Francisco, L. B. Miller in Wills 

e. Claire roadster. 

)0-mile Race, Denver, Colo. 

ranscontinental non-stop record Los 


the world is very definite proof 
that Champion two-piece con- 
struction, sillimanite core and 
Be 2 eel stop record Los special analysis electrodes 


ickard Eight. lied make Champion the better 
ord, Ore.—New 1% mile dirt trac ’ spark plug. 


‘cord. y ivioreememes 
50-mile AAA Race, Altoona, Pa.—New 
ack record. 

Pikes Peak National Hill Climb. 

j mile AAA Race, Syracuse, N. Y. 
fiami, Fla.n—Gold Cup Races. 

race E. Dodge Memorial Trophy. 
cayne Babies’ Contest. 

nah, Ga., Water Carnival — Baby 
ine, winner, average 53.4 m. p.h. 


ve ong Buffalo, N. Y.—Fifty- mile 


EUROPEAN 
d Prix de Rome. 
ccoan Circuit Race—(Casablanca, 
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CHAMPION 


REG.U.S. PAT. F. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
London Windsor, Ont. Paris 


0). 
d Prix de Europe, Spa, Belgium. 
d Prix de Endurance—24hour—Italy. 
m Prix de France (Montlhery 
t). 
and Prix Tourisme, France (Mont- 
iery Circuit). 
stand Prix de Boulogne, France. 
upe Boillot, Boulogne-Sur- Mer, France. 
n Grand Prix, Meuza, Italy. 
nd Prix of Spain, San Sebastian, Spain. 
and Prix Tourisme, San Sebastian, 


Champion Semi- 
Petticoat Tip—A 
% definite reason for 
™ “ the better service 
al rendered by Cham- 
pions is the semi- 


Another recent record-break- petticoat tip of the 
ge Class——San Sebasti Sani ing event in which Champions HEA PPE tien 

‘wt ans par. played an important part 

*In every race starred a new was Commodore Harry B. greatly retards car- 

world’s record was established. Greening’s new world’s rec- bon formation. 

ord of 1,218.897 miles in 24 

hours—made in his ‘Rain- 


' i bow IV.” 
.. 


CHAMPION 
xX 


Champion X for Fords 
is 60 cents. Blue Box for 
all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 
90 cents.) Champions are 
fully guaranteed. Your 
local dealer will gladly 
supply you. 
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White-Collar Stuff 


WAS walking down a main 
I street of our city, still ingen- 

uous enough to be called 
“town” by many, when a young 
fellow driving a coal truck waved 
at me. I looked again; it was 
theson of avery highly respected 
old-time local family, with a 
great, big grinning darky perched 
upon the front seat beside him. 
The truck by its sign proved to 
belong to a good friend of mine 
who was conducting a prosper- 
ously modern coal-and-building- 
material business in town. I 
began wondering and decided to 
drop in on my friend at his office. 
He was there, busy as usual; 
but as usual not too busy to 
chat. My curiosity wasn’t long 
in coming out. 

“By the way, what’s George 
Van Delft doing here?”’ 

“Working,” he smiled. ‘‘He’s 
one of our white-collar men. 
We’re training him to be an 
outside salesman. Important 
job. After he’s gone through 
the yard we'll put him through 
the office routine, and by the 
time he goes out he’ll know 
something.” 

“But how on earth’”—I was thinking of my own corps 
of temperamental dapper salesmen—“‘is delivering tons 
of dusty coal around town going to teach George to sell 
goods?” 

“First place, our coal isn’t dusty; and second place, it 
doesn’t.”’ 

I confess I looked blank. 

“But it teaches George a whole lot else: How to get along 
with the drivers and loaders who give service on the orders 
he is going to bring in; how much he can promise in quick 
deliveries; how the merchandise is sent out and received; 
and, most important of all, it knocks a lot of false pride out 
of George, and knocks a lot of understanding of humanity 
into him. Everyone, no matter what job we have him ul- 
timately lined up for, goes out into the yard among our la- 
boring men and gets a good taste of hard, dirty manual 
work for six months or a year. Yellow or lazy streaks soon 
show. We want a hard-working crowd of men here.” 

Just then an attractive, well-dressed young man, one of 
the company’s star salesmen, breezed up to us. 

“Say, boss,’’ he said with big bright smile, ‘‘lend me your 
overalls. Nigger Joe’s stuck over at Maywood with a load 
of lumber in mud up to his hubs. We’ve got to go over 
with the tractor and pull him out.” 

The time clock read 5:00 Pp. M. I knew the office closed 
at 5:30 P.M. What I didn’t know was that they were going 
to work on a mired truck until eleven that night, and be 
there bright and early on the job next morning at 7:30 A. M. 

““You ride coal too?” I queried in open surprise, looking 
at the finished product of two well-known universities. 

“Sure. See that especially disreputable-looking coal 
driver with the slouch hat just leaving the shipping clerk 
with his delivery orders in his hand? He was my side kick. 
We rode around town side by side on the high old wagon 
seat together, my friends all smiling. I never will forget; 
after the first load I shoveled we were raking up the coal 
spillage with our hands. ‘Do you always do this, Chris, so 
as to leave the party’s lawn clean?’ ‘Yeah,’ he said slyly, 
‘only Hess’—the man he usually teams with—‘he don’t 
spill much.’ 

“You see, we have some regular white-collar jobs and 
there are lots of white-collar men running around anxious 
to fill them who wouldn’t turn a hand to any real work. 
We don’t want them. Every man in this company respects 
manual labor and knows it’s not degrading. We wear white 
collars ourselves, but we don’t mean it. Everybody’s 
ready any minute to pitch into an emergency, no matter 
how dirty, and help. Like the farm boy, we'll all try a 
hand at anything, from the boss down. We’re all proud of 
our overalls and we don’t care who sees usin’em. We cer- 
tainly don’t want any pampered pap-fed white-collar- 
advertisement men sitting around this office manicuring 
their nails. We’re all here to work hard with our brains, 
and our hands, too, whenever it’s necessary. Our common 
labor turnover outside is negligible; everybody under- 
stands them and treats them white—usually knows them 
by their first name. Some of the realest men I know are 
out there shoveling coal; we’re great friends. And did you 
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this day. The question 
was ‘ Which is more nx 
mankind, capital or } 
“Well, after both 
got through an old 
up—old fellow, straigl 
rod, I remember—an 
‘Friends, capital and 
like the two sides of ; 
—can’t either one of 
up without the other 
“T’ve thought of t 
times, for he said all t} 
“‘T remember & por 
immigrant who cam 
mont a few years ago ¢ 
on an old farm. Ity 
struggle. It was a lon; 
to clear away the 1 
asked about th 
other day when sor 
came down to see me 
getting along fine,’ we 
. news. ‘They’re wor 
minding their own bi 
“That’s what I « 
Working, and mindin, 
business. Right there 
tion to most of our trot 
are to get ahead we 
something to do—an 


Design for a University 


ever see such a spirit of willingness and codperation as in 
this office?”’ 

I admitted I hadn’t. It wasa big day for me. I learned 
a lot—part of the great lesson that George, of the aristo- 
cratic background—was learning. As I left this extraor- 
dinary office it started to drizzle; not bad—just hard 
enough to make my highly tailored salesmen lounge around 
hotel lobbies so as not to spoil their shine or the crease in 
their trousers. But my mind wandered back to a star 
salesman, starchiest, whitest of all white-collar men, strug- 
gling and sweating with shovels and tackle to help a negro 
truck driver get out of the mud, three miles from an office 
dark and tight closed for the night. 

After all, the rudiment of any position is plain everyday 
work, and I decided with my successful friend, unless my 
young men learned that right off the bat, they would be 
trying to build a business career without a foundation; so 
now everybody starts in our mill with the hardest, hottest 
job, on the theory that the fire will temper the steel or break 
it, and the man who would fill the boss’ desk chair must 
first learn to fill his overalls. —H1rAM BLAvUVELT. 


“They’re Working—And Minding 
Their Own Business !”’ 


““TAVERY boy and girl among the boys and girls I grew 

up with in the ’60’s had something to do. That was 
about the first principle of their upbringing. A boy had 
his farm chores to do. They were his duties. If he neg- 
lected them he was punished, and if he half did them he 
had to do them over again. It was the law. It didn’t be- 
come a matter of punishment, and the boy didn’t have to 
be nagged all the time and told to do this and that. Todo 
his work became a part of his nature.” 

John Garibaldi Sargent, Attorney General of the United 
States, was the speaker. 

““Back there our work didn’t seem irksome, because we 
grew up with it. Anybody who does things easily and 
naturally does them that way because he started in early 
with them. 

“T suppose, too, that it was because we were bred to re- 
spect our work instead of to hate it that there wasn’t the 
craving for amusement that there is now. It comes back 
to me that the finest amusement of my boyhood was to lie 
on the floor on my belly and read the Youth’s Companion, 
and we'd listen to father reading aloud from Greeley’s New 
York Tribune and from the Boston Journal. There was a 
great deal of discussion of men and measures in those 
papers—more in proportion than in the papers now—and 
father would discuss the discussion. They were reflective 
men—my father and his neighbors. They did a great deal 
of reflecting and we boys got the benefit of it. 

“The old-fashioned lyceum where the neighbors met 
once a week at the village hall for a program of debates, 
recitations and singing was no contemptible cultural 
medium for the boy of the ’60’s and ’70’s. One of the de- 
bates brought out an illustration that’s stayed with me to 


we would work more, | 
would mind our ow: 
more. 5 
“As for me, I haven’t any other formula for st 
to work. Personally, I just do each day’s wor 
best that I know how, all the time studying ho 
the next one a bit better still. I’m plugging : 
always been plugging along. I have never don 
except—to keep right along at work. The worl 
came a little more important year by year, . 
Which, I’ve noticed, is the way with work that: 
performed. a 
“‘T’ve always had the best of friends; and the 
always felt a great respect and regard for men 
myself. It has happened that there were alway: 
I could turn to for advice when I was young; at 
the time came when I was the older man, and th 
responsibility rested on me, and I’ve had to turn 
I had become senior counsel at last. It is the w 
—UTHAI VINCENT 


Money in Candy Makin 


E USED to think that any schoolgirl e 
candy plenty good enough to eat, if not; 
look at as store candy; but no one in our 
dreamed that whole families might be support 
dren sent to college on money made from homem 
Candy, according to my experience, is a sure+ 
maker. Five years ago I was clerking in Bull 
twenty-five dollars a week. Now we’ve a new pt 
house, I give ma that same amount every week 
feel it, sis is going to college, and I have a nifty 
and all from selling candy. au 
It came about in this way: Aggie Burke, ou 
went to the city to be a steno. We heard 
from time to time, and the more we heard th 
wondered, until one day she came riding hom 
car, just like a girl in a story, to get Stevie, 
boy, and take him back to the city to be e 
asked her what had happened. She said if I hac 
I’d leave the store and learn candy making. 
home, taking a few orders, and then try for the 
specialty shops and department stores. She sti 
ing candy in the kitchen of her walk-up flat wh 
no overhead expenses. For three years now she 
and run a candy shop and tea room. Hers 
maple flavor. Every motorist knows her place. 
ucts cost her around thirty or forty cents and: 
dollar and a half to two dollars. She cleared eigh 
dollars last year. i$ 
To make a success in this business you don’t 
young or good-looking, a good talker, a swell 
specially educated. In about every other line y 
one of these, at least, to get a start. You'd belli 
say about this if you could have seen the girls 
in the classes at the candy-making school. _ 
There are several schools where courses in can 
are given. Many of their graduates are no 
established as Aggie and I, and some doing b 
(Continued on Page 61) 


sal young girls, most of them 
_twenty-five—my age—up. I 
-at them as we lined up in front 
‘tables, cutting, rolling, mixing 
z, and try to guess what each 
ae before she came there. 
jscovered that candy making 
g; it’schemistry, and the recipes 
is which must be followed ac- 
3 the druggist follows a phy- 
scription. This was the reason 
yomen who had a haphazard 
of cooking, the kind that is done 
jomes, made the most mistakes. 
used to using a pinch of this, a 
at, more sugar because Jimmie 
lif the butter has given out, no 
‘or pa—you know the sort of 
im. 
_as the name indicates, is the 
of candy. This is made up in 
factories in quantities of five 
junds or more. Fondant is to 
sstock is to soups. A teacher in 
candy schools spent seven years 
undreds of candy recipes to the 
ortions to be practical for the 
candy maker. Every formula is 
correct. For instance, where the 
se half a pound of cream of tar- 
me-eighth of a teaspoonful and 
gredients are in proportion. 
se I took includes instruction in 
dies, hard, chewing, chocolate- 
rench chocolates and chocolate 
The last is an art, because the 
iard the secret of this so carefully 
ould have to be employed in one 
ime before you could learn to do 
illy. In the personal service de- 
ve also got practical suggestions 
shasing supplies, selecting boxes, 
trade names, packing and plans 


e, I can tell you all about candy 
terms as one of the leading 
for instance, how it has moved 
the thirty-fifth to about the 
nce the prohibition amendment 
_and because of certain economic 
5; how the United States con- 
2e billion five hundred thousand 
tyear; how one candy factory in 
ells ninety tons per week. But 
nd all this is in the statistics at 
ial headquarters of the Candy 
Association, so perhaps you’d 
wsome of the interesting things 
dy making that the average 
ver thinks of, and about some 
men who were in the classes I 
ind who are now making fine in- 


ind milk play a very important 
tking candy. 

T came into class one day and, 
piece of delicious-looking fon- 
ed our instructor if she could 
»make some just like it. She ex- 
d tasted it, and then said, “‘ Yes, 
at me an Alpine goat which feeds 
ling but Swiss heather. This is 
dant, and the goat’s milk in 
id changes entirely the quality 
mula from which this has been 


has its Turkish paste. Ours in 
Ty 1s but a poor imitation, due 
) the different chemical elements 
ier. For the same reason, Amer- 
‘produce those delicious, crystal- 
flan candies. It wouldn’t pay to 
cher water or milk. Why should 
‘it is so apparent that American- 
dy fully satisfies America’s sweet 
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¢S—, a Frenchwoman who sat 
’, came to this country at the close 
it. She tried to make a living 
French. A social worker found 
t destitute. Someone put up the 
* her lessons. She began making 
ny kitchenette. Today her 
°S an entire floor in a loft 
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building, and she is supplying three im- 
portant firms with her confections, a de- 
partment store and two caterers. At a 
recent wedding of international interest, 
she secured the order for all of the candy 
used. 

I have already spoken of the advantage 
of specializing, just as in any other business 
or profession. We were urged to do this 
whenever possible. One woman specializes 
in candy for children. She makes lollipops 
in alphabetical molds, which renders them 
both amusing and instructive, employing 
the twenty-six letters. Last year she sup- 
plied over one hundred children’s parties. 
The cost of production is very small, and 
her profits are very large as few ingredients 
are used. All the candy is made in her own 
home. She cleared between five and six 
thousand dollars last year. Another woman, 
a widow who supports four children, spe- 
cializes in salted nuts. A widow who took 
the course, tried to make candy at home 
in order to keep the children with her. One 
day two of the younger ones burned their 
hands fooling with it. In despair she came 
to Mrs. H , who advised salting and 
coating nuts as a safer process while the 
children were small and the older ones 
could help crack and pick the meat. Today 
this woman is sending a girl and boy to col- 
lege, owns her house, having cleared the 
mortgage, and runs an automobile. 

As I have said, the pupils were often an 
interesting study. I’ll never forget the 
young Chinaman who used to come with 
his interpreter. He went back to China 
after learning how to compound Chinese 
nuts with several of our American formu- 
las, and I was told the other day that he 
has opened several candy shops in his 
native land. 

There were no social distinctions in the 
classes. Cooks, both men and women, 
from wealthy establishments whose em- 
ployers wanted them to learn to make con- 
fections in their own culinary departments, 
sat side by side on the high stools with 
titled women. There was an Italian count- 
ess, I remember, who wanted to instruct 
the tenants on her estate. 

What I have done any woman can do. 
The actual labor is pleasant, and the profits 
are always large and in many cases enor- 
mous, once you establish a demand for your 
particular brand of candy. Keep up the 
standard of your goods. Good custom- 
ers are not interested in cheap candy. 
If the commercial houses are getting one 
dollar to three dollars per pound, don’t sell 
for less, even if you make it in your own 
home. You’ll get your price. 


Out of the Woods 


EADE was all of twenty-one when 

America’s. greatest country club 
dubbed him an Artiwm Baccalaureus. He 
took it meekly. 

His business future was as complete a 
blank to him as the trig. and Greek comp. 
he had crammed into his head four years 
before. He was clear, however, about one 
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thing; he intended to spend as much of his 
business life as he could in the out-of-doors. 
Four years’ active interest in sports had 
convinced him on that score. The very 
thought of being sentenced to an office job 
made him shudder. 

Coupled with this longing for outdoor 
work was an even stronger enthusiasm for 
men and human companionship, a trait 
dominant throughout his college course. 
The politics of the campus were brewed and 
usually poured in his rooms, while class- 
mates, with their troubles and triumphs, 
gravitated to him as consistently as the 
football team had framed its strategic plays 
around him. 

One month after graduation found him 
at a summer school of forestry where he had 
enrolled with the intention of pursuing that 
vocation as his life work. 

Several years later, I met him on an 
east-bound limited en route to his class re- 
union. 

“‘How’s the tree doctor?” I inquired. 

“None better,” he answered, with a 
broad grin. ‘‘Only he hasn’t been practic- 
ing for three years. Lots of patients and 
good pay, but they didn’t speak my lan- 
guage.” 

A smoke ring engrossed him for a mo- 
ment. 

“T think that was the answer. One year, 
anyway, was my limit. I wasn’t cut out 
for the life, although everything I had read 
about the game made me keen for it; work 
in the open, turning the course of rivers, 
conserving our great natural resources; 
they made a great picture. And it was fine 
stuff until I cut away from the crowd who 
were taking the course with me, and I had 
to say good-by to the field parties and go it 
alone, or with one or two others, on a six- 
months’ trek into the woods. As I look 
back, it wasn’t the long hours and the hard 
work that got me. It was being alone so 
much of the time after I had cleaned up the 
day’s work. I liked the work itself, but I 
simply couldn’t see it for life. Getting 
right down to grass roots, what I have al- 
ways liked most are crowds and a chance to 
meet and talk with people; ‘circulate’ we 
used to call it. It was the old story of the 
city man who gets the farm bug and thinks 
he can make a living raising poultry and 
livestock, and be just as contented after 
sundown the year round as he was in the 
city.” 

He tapped his pipe on the heel of his shoe. 

“As it stands now, I suppose you'd call 
me a tree butcher, for after I had served 
out my contract I came back to Chicago, 
browsed around for a couple of weeks to 
get my bearings and finally took a job 
checking lumber in a woodworking plant. 
Six months ago I went into partnership 
with a fellow I’ve known for years, who had 
been in the building game, and we’ve 
opened a small lumberyard. So far, the 
income tax isn’t worrying us. Maybe by 
the end of the year it will be. Then prob- 
ably I’ll wish I’d stuck to forestry and was 
back in the woods again. 

“But at that,” he concluded, ‘‘I haven’t 
any lasting regrets. It was worth while, for 
it taught me something which I’m making 
capital of every day. I’d never be making 
a go at selling lumber today, if I hadn’t first 
learned something about the stuff I’m 
selling.” 

We cannot, all of us, as we look back over 
our business changes, class as profitable 
those years or months which through ne- 
cessity or poor judgment we spent in work 
for which we found ourselves unfitted. And 
yet, if we analyze the reasons why we are 
holding the specific positions we have today, 
it would in many cases be clear to us that 
the very time we have counted as lost gave 
us something which is now our greatest 
asset. 

All of which suggests the thought that 
about the only business hours we can ap- 
praise as wasted are those in which we learn 
nothing. —KENNETH COOLBAUGH. 
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John Bagley 
lived ina 
‘pipe-fmoking 
age 


HE age of the long clays... 

those golden days of marvel- 
ous and exquisite tobacco blends! 
But of all the incomparable 
blends this Virginia wizard of a 
bygone era perfected, none 
equalled his superblend—Buck- 
ingham. It was easily his master- 
piece. Never did a pipe tobacco 
yield such a sweet and pleasant 
aroma. Like a scented breath off 
Dixie’s fields on a June day. Ir 
resistible! Even the womenfolk 
loved its marvelous fragrance. 


Gentlemen, that superblend 
survives. Step into your dealer’s 
place. ..ask him for a tin of 
Buckingham. Experience the 
thrillofasun-embodied fragrance 
that mellowed men’s lives in the 
grand old pipe-smoking age! 


Tonight, a pipeful of Buckingham! 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c—back 
will come a full-size package. 


Zz, RS by a 


encouaccaerco 


New York City 


Duckingham 


Smokin ‘ 


Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 
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“He was a good feller while he had it, 
wasn’t he, Edna?”’ I asks. 

“Perky?” says she. ‘“‘He sure was. And 
I always supposed all that troubled him was 
how to spend it. On the rocks, eh? Too 
bad! Now lemme see what we can cook up. 
How about a little dinner with me and Slim 
at Tortoni’s and then finishin’ the night at 
the club? Westart our act at 11:30, and 
old Mitzker always lets me have a ring- 


side table if I want to ask in friends. How’ll 
that do, Tess?” 
“But, you see,” I goes on, “when Perky 


left the farm he forgot to bring his wardrobe 
trunk. He’s costumed for a quick-lunch 
joint, and hardly that.” 

“Then we'll have to outfit him in some 
of Slim’s cast-offs,” says she. ‘‘Anyway, 
bring him up about 6:30.” 

“Me?” says I. 

“Well, you’re the one that started spillin’ 
all the sympathy, ain’t you?”’ she demands. 
“And somebody’s gotta take care of him at 
the club while we’re workin’. Besides, I’d 
like to have you meet the other half of our 
sketch. No vamping of Slim, though, and 
gettin’ his mind off the steps.” 

“T’ll be good, Edna,” says I. ‘And J’ll 
help start Perky in on his night anyway.” 

When I told him the program I thought 
for a minute he was going to do a medicine 
dance around the lobby, he’s so joyful. 
But he holds himself in, gets choky over 
telling me what a good scout I am, and even 
beams grateful on Mame, as he starts for 
the barber shop. 

’ Perky seems to geta big kick out of every- 
thing, from the taxi ride to choosing the 
hors d’ceuvres at this Italian table d’héte 
joint. He’s got his shoulders squared again, 
his chin up, and them shifty blue eyes of his 
are roaming around bold and free. He jol- 
lies Edna and Slim along, springs a lot of 
comic lines, and sends a request note to the 
orchestra leader. In fact, just over a spa- 
ghetti dinner, in a room hung with dusty 
paper flowers and crowded with cloak-and- 
suit buyers, he’s having a whale of a time. 

But it’s when we finally get around to the 
night club, and the young and old sports 
begin to gather around the little tables with 
their Maizies and Vivians, that he really 
puts on his best imitation of a midnight son. 
First thing I knew he was slipping the 
waiter two tens for a bottle of Scotch. 

“How come, Perky?’ Tasks. “‘I thought 
you were in the hands of receivers.” 

“Oh, that’s my return fare,’’ says he. 
“T can hop trucks getting back, and I want 
to make this a big night, you know.” 

He hasn’t forgotten how to do it either. 
After the second fox trot with me, he dis- 
covers some of his old gang, has a couple of 
tables shoved together, and by the time 
Edna and the Dancing Sheik come on I’m 
in the midst of a merry, merry party. Per- 
haps we didn’t give their act a big hand too, 
with Perky as cheer leader. Then, after 
their turn was over, Edna and El Cairo 
joins us, a thick-lipped, pasty-faced youth 
insists on ordering champagne, and the do- 
ings got wild and noisy. Perky had picked 
him a saucy-mouthed little blonde whose 
poddy gentleman friend had got to the 
stage where he couldn’t make his feet be- 
have any more, and I saw him toss his last 
fiver at the cigarette girl for a package 
of smokes. The rest of our bunch had 
paired off to suit themselves, me drawing a 
slick-haired youngster who confides that 
next week he has to go back to college and 
says he loves me like he’s never loved any 
other girl in his whole life. 

“Well, well!’’ says I. ‘Then that’s all 
settled, eh? You mustn’t start pawing me, 
though, until after you’ve spoken to papa. 
That’s him across there—the one with his 
chin on his wishbone.” 

And while sonny is trying to bring the 
poddy old boy out of it I slips off to the 
cloakroom and gets my wrap. It wasn’t 
late for the club, but it was for me. Be- 
sides, I’d had enough and Perky Blair didn’t 
seem to need any further help. SoI madea 
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quick break for the stairs and was just push- 
ing past the husky door man when I heard 
him growl peevish at someone outside: 

‘*See here, sister, you beat it or I’ll have 
you run in. No, you been sayin’ that for 
the last hour, but I tell you it can’t be done. 
I don’t care who’s up there, you gotta stay 
out. See?” 

I might have hurried on too, if I hadn’t 
caught a glimpse of a pair of snappy black 
eyes that was fairly throwing off sparks, and 
I knew I must have seen ’em somewhere 
before. That’s why I turns for another 
look at this girl in the blue-and-white- 
checked dress who’s putting up such a stiff 
argument, but it was her who spotted me 
first. 


“Oh, Tessie!’”’ says she eager. “It’s 
Annie—Ann Tibbetts.” 
“T’m blessed if it isn’t!’”’ says I. “And 


trying to break into a night club at three 
A.M. What’s the idea?”’ 


“You ought to know well enough,” says 
she. ‘‘Isn’t my husband in there?” 

“Your which?”’ says I. 

““Oh, come, Tess!” says she. ‘‘’Course, 


I don’t lay it up against either you or Edna, 
but I know I’m on his trail, all right. I 
worked it out of Mame and got her to say 
where you’d most likely taken him.” 

“Him?” says I. ‘‘ You—you don’t mean 
that you and Perky Blair are 

‘Absolutely, Tess,’’ says she. “‘Such as 
he is, Perky’s my man. We was married in 
Jersey City the day I quit the check room. 
Didn’t he tell you?”’ 

“He told mea lot,” 
part. About hisestatein Virginia and 

‘“‘His!’’ says she. “Say, he never owned 
a foot of it! His share of what the old man 
left him he took in cash, and that’s what he 
was livin’ on at the Gloriana, until he got 
to the bottom of it.” 

“Why, how different from Perky’s tale!” 
saysI. ‘‘Let’s step into this next doorway, 
Annie, until I can check up a few more de- 
tails on him.” 

So we moved away where the outer guard 
couldn’t stretch his ear and I proceeds to 
investigate. 

“But what about the mortgage, and his 
noble fight to keep the old home, and the 
hero stunt he pulled when he handed over 
what was left to Bayly, the bad brother?”’ 

“All bunk,” says Ann. “I knew he’d 
about run through his wad when we got 
married, but he strung me along about this 
place in Virginia and says how we may 
have to live there for a while. It turns out, 
though, that his plan was to camp down on 
Brother Bayly for the rest of his life. It 
didn’t work though. Bayly wouldn’t have 
it, and I didn’t blame him a bit. They 
didn’t get along, them two, chiefly because 
Perky was always high-hattin’ his brother 
and wanted to swell around in ridin’ 
breeches, posin’ as a country gentleman, 
while somebody else did all the work. It 
wasn’t until he finds fault with the way his 
sister-in-law runs the house that Bayly 
gives us the gate.” 

“Threw you out?” I asks. 

“Just about,” says she. “And it was 
lucky for Perky that I still had dad and the 
old farm to fall back on. I took him up to 
New Hampshire.” 

“Oh, yes!’’ says I. ‘‘That’s where Perky 
dug up his clever scheme of opening a hot- 
dog and gasoline stand.” 

Ann stares at me. 

“Him!” says she. “Why, he never 
thought of a way to make a dollar in his 
whole career. Spending ’em is his line. 
And starting the filling station was what I 
had in mind all along. I didn’t spring it on 
him until we got home, either, and it gave 
him an awful jolt.” 

“But he did work at it, didn’t he—get 
grease on his clothes, put in a fourteen-hour 
day and all that?” I asks. 

“You bet he did,’ says Ann, ‘‘but only 
because I got right after him and wouldn’t 
give him his meals or cigarettes unless he 
kept busy. Oh, yes, he worked! And for 


says I, ‘‘but not that 


” 


the first week or so you could have heard 
him beefin’ all over the township. Anyway, 
I got him so he was fairly useful about the 
place, and he found it didn’t kill him either. 
I expect if Bayly could see him pumpin’ gas 
and freezin’ ice cream and screwin’ a grease 
gun and bein’ otherwise active from sunup 
to sunset, he’d almost be proud of him. I 
nearly was myself.” 

“And then you softened up and gave him 
this vacation, eh?”’ says I. 

“T did not,’ says Ann. ‘“‘He walked out 
on me. Yea-uh, and got away with a whole 
day’s receipts when he went too. Maybe 
he thought I’d stand for it and wait patient 
until he came sneaking back. Huh! Iain’t 
that kind, Tess. I could guess about where 
he’d head for and I piked right after him. 
I landed in town at 9:15 and in less’n an 
hour I’d picked up the clews. He’d tried 
to touch almost everybody he knew around 
the hotel, near as I can judge; but he didn’t 
have any luck until he struck you, Tess. 
Honest, you didn’t fall for his stuff, did 
you?” 

“Y’m afraid I did, Ann,” says I. “He 
tells it well, you know. Anyway, this plea 
of his for just one big night sort of got me. 
It did Edna too. So we fixed it up for him 
and—well, he’s in there having it.” 

“And I’m waitin’ outside, arguin’ with 
the door man,” says Ann, snapping her 


black eyes. 

“’Course,”’ says I, ‘‘we didn’t know 
about you or My 

“T know,” says Ann. “‘And maybe I 


shouldn’t be sore. Might be good for him. 
But I figure he’s been at it about long 
enough.”’ 

“Yes,” I agrees, “‘he should have soaked 
up enough joy by now to last him for quite 
a spell. And say, if I’d known how he’d 
treated you, and that most of his hard-luck 
tale wasn’t so, I’d never helped him to this. 
With them shifty eyes of his, I might of 
guessed he wasn’t much good. Still, it 
isn’t going to be much use bawling him out 
here. You don’t want to make a scene of 
it, do you, Ann?” 

“Oh, there’ll be no scene,” says she. “‘I 
promise you that. Just let me get within 
sight of him is all I ask.” 

“But he’s spent all the money he got 
away with, you know,” I suggests. 

“Naturally,” says Ann. “It ain’t that I 
want—it’s him.” 

“You mean you'd take him back?” I 
asks. 

“What you think I came all the way 
down from New Hampshire for?” says Ann. 
“‘He’s got his good points, as well as his 
weak ones, Perky has. Needs managing, 
that’s all; and I—well, I might as well 
admit, Tess, I’m kind of strong for Perky, 
just as he is.” 

She had me staring at her. ’Course, I 
always thought she was a bright, chipper 
little thing; but I didn’t suppose there was 
so much to her. 

“Tn that case, Ann,” says I, ‘‘you ought 
to have him. At the moment, though, he’s 
traveling rather high and wide. I’m 
afraid you’d find him rather hard to handle 
just now.” 

“Leave that to me,” 
him and he knows me. 
him out here?” 

“T doubt it,” says I, ‘‘but I’ll try.” 

So I goes back up the stairs and scouts 
around, to find Perky still jazzing with the 
little blonde. But pretty soon I stops 
Edna and takes her one side. 

I sketches out the situation brief and 
asks her to see if she can’t lure Perky down 
to the door. 

“Tell him one of his old sweeties wants 
to see him,”’ I suggests. 
Sure!” says Edna. “And it’s time I 
took Slim home too. He’s gettin’ a little 
wild himself. I’ll round ’em both up.” 

She does it prompt, too, and the next I 
knew we were all headed for the sidewalk. 

“Who did you say?”’ Perky is asking. 
“Old girl of mine, eh? Wants to see me?” 


says Ann. “‘I know 
Couldn’t you call 


“Crazy to,” says I. 


Hea 
here and just couldn’t wait.” 
“Well, well!” says Perky, th 


chest out. ‘‘Must see her the 
can’t seem to think who it coul, 

“There you are,’’ says I, sh 
towards Ann. | 

And you should have seen 
come open and the look in the 
Must have been the surprise ; 
when he thought she was way 
mountains. 

““Why—why, Ann!” he gasp: 
“Yes, Perky,” says she, 
quiet. ‘Having a good time, ar 
He gawps at her foolish, o; 
once or twice to say somethi ng 

gives it up. 

‘I’m glad you are,’ ” goes a 
you do look mighty nice all d 
evenin’ clothes once more. |] 
night, eh? But it’s about over, 

“T_I guess it is, Annie,” say 

“Then let’s go,” says she. — 

“All right, let’s,” agrees Perl 

And with that they all four } 
taxi and starts for Edna’s flat 
meek as if he had a ring through 

That was the last I expected 
’em; but about 10:30 next ‘mo 
shows up at the stand, Perky: 
suit again and Ann fresh and sn 
checked dress. : 

“Perky wants to thank you 
for helping him stage his one-n 
back,” says she. 

‘“He’s welcome,” says I. 
he didn’t strain his imagina 
it over on me.” 

“Don’t worry,” says she. 
easiest thing he does. Ain’t 

““Maybe I did stretch thi 
he. “It was Ann who first 1 
starting the filling station, you 

“And you're going back to. 

“T’ll say so,’”’ says he. “Th 
hills for me every time. Ou 
that place of mi—ours somet 
You’d be just wild about it. \ 
stand out there by the gas pum 
across the Intervale right at 
Presidential range. Right on t 
Crawford Notch, we are, and w 
best of the trafiic. Lots of t 
time of year, and they’ll ke 
clear up into late October. Kk 
I’m going to do soon as I get bi 
I’m going to build two or thre 
shacks for the overnight trad 
next spring I’ll have maybe a di 
All you got to do is stick in: 
bunks, give ’em a washbowl a1 
and you can keep ’em full alls 
dollar ’n’ a half a head, besides 
milk and eggs and hot dogs anc 
sir! I’m going to make thing 
there next season.’ 

I looks at Ann and catches a 
her black eyes. 

“Ts that the program?” I asl 

“Oh, absolutely,” says she. 

“Seems to me,” says I, “he’s 
lot of peppy ideas lately.” tt 

“Perky?” says she. “Oh, he 
of ’em.”’ ‘i 

“ Anyway,” he puts in, “wh 
think of Ann does. She’s a Wi 
know.” + 

“You’re a pair of wonders 
“Good luck.” 

And as they drift off Mame ¢ 
get the details. 

“Say, she musta bawled ihn 
and plenty last night, eh?” sa} 

No; says I, “I don’t thin! 
her system.”’ £ 

“Well, anyhow, she knows ht 
him,” says Mame. ‘And with t 
nose of his, and his slick ma 
he’s worth all the trouble.” 

“Maybe,” saysI. ‘“‘At anyT 
But remember, Mame, if 
Cinderellas float in it’s your’ 
night shift. Gosh, but ’'m 
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COLLIER DRAWN BY ART YOUNG ) 
Vearsighted Entomologist: ‘‘Ah! A Rare Specimen for My Collection”’ “Well, Go On Then. I Didn't Want to Talk to You Nohow. I Only Spoke 
to You Cause I Seen You”’ 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


FOSTER 
Predicament of Former Plumber —Turned Burglar —Who, After Climbing Eight The Conscientious Castaway Catches a Daily Dozen 
Stories to His First ‘‘Job,’’ Discovers That He Has Forgotten His Tools 
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Marvel No, 600-S—Transferable Oil 
Barrel Pump with adjustable tension self- 


return drain tube. 
K CPRRANTEe ) 
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No. 5561—55 gallon round tank with Marvel 
bolted base Oil Pump with adjustable- 
tension return drain tube. 


Marvel No. 100— 34 pound Grease Pump 
on cover-all top with 2-wheel truck. 


Made in five and ten gal- 
lon capacities—both 
labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, 


November 


No. 6560 —Space-Saving Rectangular Lubricating 
Oil Outfit — 60-gallon rectangular tank 13” wide, 
29’ long, 38”” high. 


The last word in high grade gasoline, 
oil, or grease dispensing equipment. 


Marvel Oil Tank Outfit No. 5565—65-gallon square tank 
with bolted base Oil Pump with adjustable-tension 
return drain tube. 


Now—the most up to the minute 
service station equipment ever offere 


Marvel No, 1140 Kerosene Tank Outfit— 
110-gallon cylindrical tank with one gallon 
Marvel Pump with shut-off nozzle and 
foot valve. Also furnished in 60-gallon 
cylindrical and 65-gallon square. 
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The Nadir of Wildness 


AT deal of serious thought has been devoted 
eminent gentlemen to the underlying causes 
the peculiarly unrestrained activities of the 
younger generation. 

yeen authoritatively stated in various public 

t these unrestrained activities are due to the 
ibition, the movies, short skirts, soft-boiled 
garettes, imperfect diet, automobiles, bobbed 
smoke in the atmosphere, a change of loca- 

e Gulf Stream, rolled stockings, golf, over- 
sidences, electric lights and the: movements 
‘arm to the city. 

lis is an age of reform, moreover, steps have 

n to secure laws that will eradicate or whole- 
‘ter the causes of this unfortunate state of 

o date, however, it has occurred to no uplifter 
yut to a palpitating public the grave danger 
yressionable younger generation from the con- 
sreasing number of misapplied nicknames and 

t necessity of legislating against this evil. 

- be obvious to all fair-minded persons that 
»man nicknamed Happy Jack or Happy Ned 
Hezekiah is arrested for petulantly dropping 
idiron on his wife’s head, the members of the 

et who hear about it must of necessity lose 

1e accepted order of things. 

me is true when an Honest John or Honest 
conest Adelbert is arrested for forgery, perjury 
arceny. It is true when One-Round Jones or 

id Mullaly or One-Round Ossuosso, instead of 

is opponent away in the first round with a deft 
rital spot, as one is entitled to expect, pushes 

a front of a haymaker during the fourth round 
ptly goes into a coma that makes The Seven 

if Ephesus, Rip Van Winkle and the Sleeping 

, the Wood seem like sufferers from insomnia. 
be thoroughly apparent that if the younger gen- 
ever going to be weaned from its cynical attitude 
iodern civilization, there must be strict laws 
ie nicknaming menace. 

ng case in point is that of the Special Assistant to 
ney General of the United States. In spite of the 
this gentleman’s name appears in the old family 
William Joseph Donovan, he has for many years 
ted to struggle along under the nickname of Wild 


ickname is one that is bound to make a wide 
/ innocent and trusting members of the younger 
n; and any one of them would gladly run eight or 
3for the purpose of catching a glimpse of a person 
eceived the fascinating sobriquet of Wild Bill. 


A Nickname That Does Not Fit 


RTUNATELY for the runner’s faith in human 
re, he would find at the end of his ruan—provided 
un had William Joseph Donovan as an objective— 
1 Bill is a quiet, low-voiced, good-looking young 
yse speech, garb and demeanor are as little deserv- 
® epithet “Wild” as were those of the impeccable 
win The Tyranny of Tears. Not once would Wild 
his hat to the ground and leap up and down on 
isy screams of “‘Hurroo!’”’ Never would he roll up 
*s and challenge a policeman to mortal combat. 
ill” would describe him fairly accurately; but to 
Nild Bill would seem as unreasonable as to address 
idy in a circus as “Little Woman.’’ The whole 
would be more than apt to make the impression- 
ier turn away in despair and determine to free 
‘enceforth and forevermore from the deceptions 
uths of the older generation. 
robably true that William Joseph Donovan dis- 
wre than the normal amount of intensity along 
ines of endeavor. In his pursuit of the bubble 
ge at Columbia University, for example, he dili- 
‘aped from job to job and back to job again in 
secure a sufficient amount of money with which to 
mself with the necessary Hamburg steak, text- 
om rent, tuition fees and neckties. 
3 other things he bossed gangs of laborers on 
dair work, carried a chain with a surveyor’s gang, 
young gentlemen who were somewhat deficient on 
ke, acted as assistant superintendent of a baking- 
actory, and gave complete satisfaction as a time- 
24 Construction job. 

utting in a good day’s work on the job of the 
t he would divide the remainder of his time equally 
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PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
William J. Donovan 


between study, recitations and athletic exertion. So far as 
is known, his brilliance in recitations never caused any of 
his professors to drop dead with amazement; but his work 
as quarterback on the Columbia football team was fre- 
quently distressing to the last degree to opposing teams. 

In addition to playing football, he also found time to run 
on the Columbia cross-country team and to.row on the 
Columbia crew—a triple combination which requires so 
much energy that it is occasionally encountered in fiction, 
but is met in real life about once every seventeen years. 

Yet young Mr. Donovan still had some of his energy left 
when he returned to his home in the First Ward of Buffalo 
for the purpose of practicing law; for he varied his law 
practice by making political speeches whenever the occa- 
sion required, and he further lightened the monotony of 
his duller moments by stroking the four-oared crew of the 
Celtic Water Club, as well as by stroking the fifteen-man 
war canoe in its mile races against the Canadian war 
canoes. 

This left him with an hour or two of spare time on his 
hands every day; and it is highly probable that he might 
have been obliged to start touching his toes with his finger 
tips 500 times daily if he hadn’t been asked to be among 
the first fifty or sixty men to form a troop of cavalry in 
Buffalo—a part of the First New York Cavalry. 

In six months he was elected captain of the troop. He 
thereupon stuck a crowbar into his working hours and pried 
them far enough apart to let him make a careful study of 
the technic of the currycomb, the horse, the saber, the 
saddle-soap bucket and all the other things that go to make 
up a troop of cavalry. He hung around General Sum- 
merall’s Shenandoah Valley regular army cavalry school 
with such persistence that no horse was any keener at 
locating an oat; and as a result he was able to make his 
cavalry troop one of the best-trained troops in the country. 

In 1916 he temporarily abandoned his legal endeavors, 
his speech-making, his rowing and his cavalry study to go 
to Europe with the mission sent over by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to finance the feeding of sundry hungry na- 
tions; but while he was negotiating energetically with the 
Germans over the matter of getting milk to the children 
of Poland, the Mexican fracas burst into flower, and he 
hastened back to his cavalry troop. He went to the border 
with it, and for nine months inhaled sand and a constantly 
growing conviction that the United States would soon be 
participating in the European War. 

When this participation finally occurred, it was not 
necessary for him to retire to the privacy of his chamber 
and meditate for some weeks over his course of action. He 
stated hastily but calmly that he wished to be assigned to 
the old 69th New York Regiment, which had been made a 


Serious and Jf rivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


part of the Rainbow Division and would probably see 
action considerably sooner than any American regiment 
known to man. He could have had higher rank in other 
outfits, but any mention of this fact merely caused him 
to repeat with unbroken calm that he wished to be as- 
signed to the 69th. 

In the capacity of junior major of the regiment he 
at once began to toughen his men for warfare conditions 
by leading them on four-mile cross-country runs. 

The 69th went overseas in October of 1917; and as 
soon as Donovan had located a place to sleep, he began 
to arrange more cross-country runs for his bright young 
men, who then began to call him names in French as 
well as in English and Gaelic. They even developed 
great pride in their name calling, and refused to allow 
the members of other outfits to join in this popular 
pastime. 


A Distinguished Service Record 


HEN the 69th began to participate in the hostil- 

ities, Donovan also participated with extreme 
prominence, as is ably demonstrated by the fact that 
the enthusiasm of his participation in the Battle of the 
Ourcq and the Argonne offensive brought him the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the apex of all American decorations, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor—a trinity of awards ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain. 

The war, it is true, is over; but it can do no harm 
to mention that at the Battle of the Ourcq he led his 
battalion across the river, captured important enemy 
strongholds, was in advance of his division for four 
days, was constantly under fire from three sides, was 
twice wounded and was repeatedly and persistently 
counter-attacked. Two adjutants in succession were 
killed at his side, one being Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, the 
poet. In the detached language of the citation which 
accompanied his Distinguished Service Cross, “his cool- 

ness, courage and efficient leadership rendered possible the 
maintenance of this position.” 

On October 14 and 15, 1918, Donovan, who by then had 
been made a lieutenant-colonel, led his regiment in an 
attack on strongly wired and intrenched positions in front 
of the villages of St. George and Landres-et-St. George in 
the Argonne. Knowing that the going would be hard, that 
the positions needed to be taken, and that his men would 
need all the leadership they could get, he departed from the 
customs of trench warfare by putting on his Sam Browne 
belt and his shoulder insignia, so that the men could easily 
recognize him, and went out to the attack with the first 
battalion to make the attempt. 

His citation for the Congressional Medal of Honor tells 
how, when the attack began to drag because of the violent 
shell fire, he moved from man to man in full view of the 
enemy, urging them to “Come on! They can’t hit me and 
they won’t hit you! Come on, old sport; nobody in this 
regiment was ever afraid!”’ 

With all his men lying in shell holes, subjected to a with- 
ering fire, he stood erect and studied his map as coolly as 
though there was nothing more dangerous than golf balls 
in his vicinity. The first battalion, shot to pieces, couldn’t 
get through the wire. Donovan stayed out in the wire and 
sent back for a second battalion. That in turn was unable 
to break through; and in the second attack Donovan was 
so shot through the leg that he was helpless. He directed 
the attack from a shell hole, ordered up athird battalion, 
and was finally carried to the rear in a blanket. A little 
later he was made colonel of the regiment. The Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor that he received for this thirty-hour 
session, instead of being conspicuously in the Donovan 
guest room, was handed by him to the regiment. 

Having no pressing business on hand at the end of the 
war, he wandered out to the Far East to see what was 
going on in those parts, and while there was summoned by 
Roland Morris to come up to Siberia and sit in a few con- 
ferences designed to give the Kolchak Government a vague 
idea of how to govern. The Kolchak Government, how- 
ever, fell by the wayside, and Donovan went back to Buf- 
falo, where, in 1922, he acquired the job of United States 
District Attorney for the Western District of New York. 

He proceeded on the basis of making punishment follow 
the crime with more rapidity than is usually the case in this 
land of liberty, even though a shorter sentence is imposed 
than might be obtained with greater delay. 

From this it may be seen that to call Donovan “ Wild”’ 
is like referring to an onion as square; and unless such 
things are prohibited by law, the younger generation will 
soon begin to distrust all the old stuff, such as a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points. 
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Smiling Interiors 


And every finish correct, as specified 
on the Household Painting Guide 


EE the special new Sherwin-Williams Cotor SucceEs- 

TIons at Paint Headquarters in your own community. 
Nothing else offers such inviting help to those eager to make 
homes attractive. Be sure to see these latest ideas before 
decorating. Write us for beautiful brochure reproducing many 
of these Cotor Succestions and giving other valuable help. 

If you do not locate Paint Headquarters through its sign 
and the Household Painting Guide let us know. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., Jargest paint and varnish makers 
in the world, 601 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERWIN- © WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


© S.-W. Co. 1925 


HOUSEHOLD 
PAINTING GUIDE 


Panis 
TOVARNISH—, TO STAIN— |TOENAMEL 
BURESGE NAMED BELOW _| NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 


AUTOMOBILES..... LDU 


TO PAINT— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel 


pte Neal TOPS|| S-W Auto oP and S-W 
ND SEA Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP House Paint 
BRICK icc sanieees es S-W Concrete Wall Finish Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
jac 


CEILINGS, Interior... || Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish Floor! Enameloid 


Exterior . | SWP House Paint Old Dutch Enamel 


CONCRETE S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain 


Roses Not Varnish Floorlac 


DOORS, Interior ..... Velvet Finish No, 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain 


SWP House Paint Enameloid 


SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 
eign is 
W Roof and Bridge Paint 


Exterior... ... Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish 
S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish 


Porch 


HOUSE OR GARAGE , : F W t 
Exterior....... SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Ss mul ag HA 
LINOLEUM ...... S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish 
Flat-Tone 
STi Aluminum or Gold 


Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Concrete.... S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 


Floorlac 
S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 


Enameloid Enameloid 


Rexpar Varnish 
Old Dutch Enamel 
S-W Inside Floor Paint! 


RADIATORS........ Enameloid 


S-W Screen Enamel 
Enameloid 

Old Bes Enamel 
Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 


Sbesee S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metalastic 


Ebonol 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


S-W Screen Enamel 
s-W ak Paint 


WALLS, Interior 


Fla 
(Plaster or Wallboard) || SW ? Mosse Paint 
WICKER. Enameloid 


Rexpar Varnish Floorlac 


Rexpar Varnish Floorlae 


Scar-Not Varnish Ss-W eats Stain 


Velvet Finish No. 1044 Floorlac 


WOODWORK 
Interior 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“Now you’ve gone and started me worry- 
ing again,’ Moosie said, and she explained 
to the others. ‘“‘He’s my ward, you know, 
and I mustn’t let him be taken from me 
without a struggle. I wonder if I’m letting 
him have too much proximity. They say 
proximity is pretty dangerous in this 
climate.” 

“How about going over to Cannes for 
dinner, the whole crowd of us?”’ Mr. Jack- 
man suggested. He owned the biggest car. 
That was just what Moosie had been hint- 
ing for. Pretty cheap stuff, Johnny thought. 
You couldn’t imagine a subtle, experienced 
woman of the world pulling anything like 
that. 

““And we'd better stop at the Casino at 
Juan les Pins,” little Miss Baker said, ‘‘and 
reserve a table. They’ll be awfully crowded 
the fourteenth.” 

Johnny took the scent of what they were 
keeping from him. 

““What’s the fourteenth?’’ he demanded. 

“The fourteenth of July, honey,’’ Moosie 
explained. ‘‘That’s nigger-night-out in 
France, and we’re going to have a grown-up 
party. The committee here assembled has 
been considering candidates.” 


There wasn’t much sleep for John Yan- 
dell Claiborn that night. He hadn’t really 
appreciated how roasted his back was until 
he tried to lie on it. His ankles were purple 
and swollen. He spent his wakefulness 
thinking of the dark lady, and the miracle 
of her having picked him out to notice 
when Moosie and that crowd treated him 
like a joke. Toward dawn utter exhaustion 
let him doze, and he might have slept into 
the morning, but at nine o’clock he roused 
himself, breakfasted and hurried down to 
the bathing place. Fatigue fell from him as 
he saw her on her rock. 

“Bonjour,” she said, swinging up a slim 
arm in greeting. 

“Good morning, Miss Tovarechtch.” 

“Ah, that is not a name,” she said. “‘ Did 
you not know?” 

DEV Ee ge 

““Tovarechtch is the communist form of 
address. It means ‘little comrade.’ That is 
what you must call me, Tovarechtch Anna. 
The state has decreed it.”” There was a 
twist of bitterness about her lips which 
thrilled him. 

“T’ll bet they didn’t always call you 
that,’ he hazarded. 

“We will not talk of it,’’ she said, with 
finality. ‘You are going to swim?” 

He did, so that his being there would look 
more natural, but as soon as he thought ap- 
pearances were satisfied, he climbed out of 
the grateful blue coolness and sauntered in 
her direction. She smiled, and in spite of 
the fact that Moosie and a lot of them had 
come down and taken the very next rock, 
he sat down beside her. 

Subconsciously she must have heard what 
they were talking about, for her first words 
were, “‘Oh, this wratched fourteenth! Do 
you not find fétes very cruel?” 

“Uh-huh,” he said. 

“One must go to the Casino, I dare say. 
Some Franch people have asked me, some 
Rossians. I do not want either. It is so 
stupid, always the same thing.” 

The most audacious idea which had ever 
done so entered John Yandell Claiborn’s 
head. 

“Gee, I wish you’d go that night with 
me,”’ he stammered. 

“Alone?” she asked, and she didn’t 
smile, though he realized she might have. 
“No, naice boy, it would be ridiculous. 
People would laugh. I do not like that 
people should laugh at me.” 

“T suppose they would,” he admitted, 
and he fell into a humiliated silence. After 
a minute or two she smiled at him. 

‘‘Never mind,” she said. ‘‘You will be 
old soon enough.” 

““T wish I was now.” 

“And you will have a gay time on the 
fourteenth with your friends.’”’ He couldn’t 


admit that they were exci 
was silent. 

“‘Do you like to drive a motor 
changed the subject suddenly, 

You bet.?7 

‘Would it amuse you to drive 
chauffeur is en panne and if it w 

“Gee, I’d love to.” 

“You want to try this afternoc 
some friends in Nice to whon 
render visit.” 

“What kind of a car is it?” 

“A Minerva d’Italie. If youc 
the hotel garage at 1:30, I will) 
that you are to be instructed in j 
ism, and I will be ready at three. 
give you time enough?” 

“You bet,” he said again. 

“That will be better for your 
ders than the sun. Can you ha 

“Oh, some.’ =; 

“Had I thought, I would hay 
your chamber with drops to | 
Would you not be better W 
you? ” ais 
She touched her bath shawl, 
he could accept it, he heard Moc 

“Johnny!” 

“What do you want?” he call 

““Come here.”’ He knew she’. 
him if he didn’t. 

“You put on your clothes ar 
back to the hotel,” she orderec 
there was something really cor 
her tone. ‘I never saw anybc 
Look at your legs.” ~ 

That amounted to giving hin 
and he could leave in decency, 

“Maybe I will,”’ he said. - 

He stopped at Tovarechtch A 

“T guess I’ll go inside.” 

“Au revoir.” It seemed tohi 
dropped her voice to add, “Till 

‘He was so excited when: her 
hotel that he wanted to punch ; 
bag, or wrestle with somebody, 0 
self on the chandeliers, and no’ 
dominoes with the old genth 
lurked in the lobby, greedy for v 
who called him Bubby. a 

“Your tattooed friend sure 
about Russia,” he told Moosie a 
“I guess he must have playe¢ 
all the samovars and most of 
Then he explained about Tova 

“Tf I were you I wouldn’t tal 
Dunn,” Moosie counseled. “ 
you ought to be let in on our big 


er 
Dro 


Ly 


babes and sucklings. I wante 
Toodleoo Anna to go and sit § 


“T’ll tell you a secre my I 
nounced. “I think Toodleoc 
er-r-r-azy about you. I think i 
for me she’d spirit you off in a’ 

Johnny would have found 80) 
say to her, if he hadn’t been t. 
the party. If he were with M 
crowd there was just a poi 
Tovarechtch Anna would le: 
brilliant, foreign circle she ¥ 
enough to dance with him. — 
painfully exciting as a thoug 


The car was overwhel 
nificence, with a futurist sil 
perched on its enormous 
three-panel windshield protect 
seat. John Yandell had never té 
thing of the sort before : 
arduously for the hour and ¢ 
pointment permitted him, mas 
shifts and adjustment ena Bt 


perceptible to his pesaionalla ct - 
At three sharp he pulled up to 
the hotel. At half after the ho 
tured to blow his horn. ra 
(Continued on Page ¢ 
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MASON 


Why * 
recommend 


» MASON 
TIRES 


Winter Driving 


emphatically tests 
out and proves the 
twin advantages 
of Mason Balloons 


*Greater Comfort 
and Longer Wear 


That’s why the increasing thou- 
sands of motorists who are now 
equipping their cars with Mason 
tires will be doubly enthusiastic 
about Masons next Spring. 


The cotton which Mason selects so carefully, and spins 

in its own mills, is of a particularly tough and sinewy 

fibre and provides a cord structure so sturdy and so 

pliable that it not only lastingly endures the constant 

flexing which gives you balloon comfort, but resists the 
wear and tear of winter riding. 


_MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO., Kent, Ohio 
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A MODERN 
FARM PAPER 
FOR 
MODERN FARM FAMILIES 


The farm family with a 1925 motor 
car, with a five-tube radio receiver, 
living in a modern house with mod- 
ern conveniences, with boysand girls 
in college, and money in the bank— 
such a farm family is not satisfied 
with a farm paper patterned after the 
1850 design. Hence—the monthly 


»¢Ountty Gentleman 


The November issue contains— 


10 special articles by such writers as Zane Grey. 


6 new fiction features, including the first install- 
ment of a new serial, The High Adventure, 
by Jeffery Farnol. 


14 pages for women, including articles by Dorothy 
Canfield, and Mary Sherman, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; winter 
fashions with 10c patterns, and tested Thanks- 
giving recipes by Caroline B. King. 


2 new small-house plans. : 
1 page for the outdoor boy. 
1 page for girls. 

12 short articles about crops. 

12 short articles about poultry. 
9 short articles about livestock. 
6 short articles about dairying. 
7 short articles about fruit. 


2 pages of radio. 


To say nothing about gardening, beekeeping, and 
humor. 


The Country Gentleman is more than a 
trade paper for the farm—it isanin teresting 
periodical for the whole farm family. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA : 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

Tovarechtch Anna came to an upper 
window. Her smooth black hair was in 
perfect order but the white swan’s-down 
collar of a negligee rose behind her throat. 

“So sorree,” she called. “Your appel 
wakened me. It is the fault of this ador- 
able sun. I will be down directly. You do 
not mind waiting, naice boy?” 

Johnny responded to her gay humor. 

“Not a bit,”’ he called, and sat there. 

It wasn’t much more than half past four 
when she appeared. 

“You are an angel,”’ she laughed to him, 
“and I am out of hell. I will sit behind 
where the wind will not blow on me. I am 
going to a very solemn place for tea. You 
know the route?” 

She smiled so radiantly his anger melted 
away again. 

He swung out the drive and down the 
road. by the flower-blue bay, across which 
loomed the fantastically artificial Estoral, 
the color of the very top of the sky, with 
thin tiaras of snow. ‘ 

When they reached Nice she bent back a 
panel of the shield and gave directions. Her 
destination was a villa with blazing white 
walls and a bulbous roof. 

“Do you want to come in and sit prettily 
with some prim old ladies drinking tea?”’ 
she asked, but she answered herself. ‘“‘I 
know you don’t. You want to go to a café, 
and have something to drink and be gay.” 

There was nothing John Yandell Clai- 
born wanted less. 

“‘T will be ready in almost an instant,” 
she promised. ‘“‘Six o’clock at the very 
latest, and going home I can sit beside you. 
It will be naicer.”’ 

Though the sun had found its way 
through his coat to his anguished shoulders, 
he would have driven away in bliss had 
not someone opened the villa’s gate just 
then, and said, ‘‘ Mais dis done, chére Anna.”’ 
Someone who only under the most meta- 
phorical circumstances could be described 
as an old lady, though his pince-nez and his 
thin voice and the very pointing of his 
beard did give an impression of primness. 

John Yandell drove about the town idly 
and meditatively for a while until he came 
to a cinema advertising Barbara Devore in 
L’Etreinte. It proved to be The Kiss of a 
Woman, Which he’d seen the summer before, 
and he noted with pleasure that he didn’t 
react to it with such dazed ardor as he had 
those first three times. It was because he’d 
met the real thing now. 

John Yandell hadn’t expected Tovar- 
echtch Anna to be at the gate at six o’clock, 
but when, at five minutes of seven, she still 
hadn’t appeared he was pretty mad. He 
thought seriously of getting out of the car 
and walking to the station and going home 
in the train, only it was, as it had been for 
the last hour, possible that at any next 
moment she would appear. At exactly four 
minutes of seven she did. 

“T have kept you,” she cried. ‘I know 
it. I know it. But it is always so with us 
Rossians, we go and stay, and forget there 
is such a god as time. At my house in 
Petrograd, people would never leave; some- 
times for two weeks they would sit and talk 
and talk, and sleep in their chairs.” 

“Well, I’m glad you kept it under a 
month tonight,”’ John Yandell found it in 
his heart to mutter. ‘‘There wasn’t much 
talking to do out here.” 

“One of my relatives had come un- 
expectedly,” she explained. ‘‘A cousin. 
You will forgive me?”’ 

She held her pleading smile till he grunted 
something, and while he was wondering 
about the sex of the cousin she added, 
‘“He wants me to go to the féte with him 
on the fourteenth. An old man. Oh, so 
stupid! So stupid!” 

Johnny wanted to broach the subject of a 
dance with her. 

“T’m going with Moosie and a crowd,” 
he began. 

“Oh, but that will befun. Ca sera gai!”’ 

“T don’t know,” he said, but it came to 
him that if he could get Moosie to let him 
ask her to join them maybe she would, so 
he didn’t take up the other. 


, 
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“And now we are so late, 
“that I must stay in conditio 
and sit in that stupid back sea 

Hot chance he had. He. 
savagely. 

“But you conduct like an 
said, when they were at the h 
“T was almost frightened tw 
you so much,” 

She held up her hand with su 
that even he almost kissed it, 


John Yandell was conciliator 

‘Say, who’s going to be at { 
he asked. 

“Oh, Kate, and Catty, andr 
answered, ‘“‘and Walker, and 
and Mr. Jackman, and Dick, ar 
you.” 

“That’s not enough girls.” 

“TIsn’t it?’’ Moosie asked 
“Honey, we three have to hay 
and if you’ll pardon my saying; 
go far toward making that wor. 

“Who do I get to dance wit 

“You’re mighty lucky to be | 
and our idea was that we’d let y 
table-holding concession. Wha 
pect? Why, it’ll be the best 
Casino.” 

“T think so too,’”’ Johnny ac 
prisingly. ‘“‘But say, Moosie.” 

“What?” 

“Couldn’t I ask Miss Ivano: 

He’d gotten the name from 
clerk with infinite maladroitne 
hearing Moosie begin on he 
Annas. | 

““Nope!’’ Moosie answered | 

“Why not?” “ 

“Because she makes me sit 

“Makes you look sick,” hem 
instantly he regretted it. “I 
that,” he apologized. ‘‘Won’t 
ask her, Moosie? Gee! You 
it a good party, don’t you?” 

“That’s just what I do wa 
answered, “‘and it certainly Ww 
have her posing all over the pl: 

““Aw, gee, Moosie.”’ 

“Your mother wouldn’t like i 
said. : 

“Well, how about your m 
asked. “How do you think s 
have you going around with sor 
covered with stars and anchors 

They wrangled about it allt 
ner, and afterward, when Moc 
friends sat on the top step of t 
race singing swipes, he sat a littl 
them nursing his hurt. Sudde 
conscious of someone walking b: 
It was Tovarechtch Anna. He 

“Ah, it is you, naice boy,” she 
you not find it stifling tonight, 
left my fan in my room.” __ 

“Can't I go get it for you?” 

“You are so kaind. In nw 
three. My maid will give it to 

Somehow right through t 
Moosie had heard, and she st 
enough to whisper hoarsely, “ 
you ask her who was her nig: 
last year?” | 

It was a white peacock fan 
sticks. Tovarechtch Anna’s dre 
faintly with crystal. Overhead | 
very deep and very brilliant. 
heliotrope growing up to the ba 

“What a mad night!”’ she si 
across the dark gardens and out 
night to tell secrets. I should 
you tonight, John Yandell Clai 

““What secrets?’ he asked. 

“Everything about me is secr 
swered. ‘‘ You do not even know 

“Yes, Ido. Anna Ivanoff.” 

“The name one gives when 0. 
at a hotel,’’ she said mockingly 

“T’ll bet one thing,’’ he deel: 
bet you were a princess, or some 

“A Rossian princess! Whi 
today?’’ She made a great 
gesture. ‘‘Now that they have 
titles, our names even. No, I 
echtch Anna, as I told you.” 

(Continued on Page 7 
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John McCormick presents 
Colleen Moore in “We Moderns” 


IGNESS vibrates in Colleen Moore’s “We Moderns,” adapted from Israel 
D Zangwill’s stage success. First the vortex of London’s ultra-smart young 
jet scofing at Victorian ideals while historic heirlooms like Buckingham 
Yalace and Trafalgar Square frown unheeded. Then, the sensational climax 
the spectacle of a starry crash of airplane and Zeppelin. And finally, the 
overwhelming deluge of solid, wholesome heart sentiment crashing through 


che onslaught of impetuous youth. 


' Miss Moore plays the part of Mary Sundale, leader of the insurgent 
young set. Jack Mulhall, Cleve Moore, Claude Gillingwater and Dorothy 
3eastrom are in the cast. 
John Francis Dillon directed 
with June Mathis, editorial 
director. 


; Above: Miss Moore. Other 
HT] i scenes show the star and Jack 
LA. Mulhall, Cleve Moore and 
WA VAP LA Dorothy Seastrom of the sup- 
i porting cast of “We Moderns.” 


a 
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Landmarks of historic Lon- 
don were “shot” for “We 
Moderns’”’ during Miss 
Moore’s recent trip abroad. 


Yow’ll Also Enjoy— 


“Classified.’”?’ Romance, humanly 
depicted in the life of the every- 

| day girl. Corinne Griffith’s finest 
picture, adapted from Edna Ferber’s 
story. Produced by Corinne Griffith 
Productions, Inc. Directed by 
Alfred Santell. June Mathis, edi- 
torial supervisor. 


“The Dark Angel.’? A superb 
screen story of supreme love and 
sacrifice from H. B.Trevelyan’s play. 
This Samuel Goldwyn offering is 
a George Fitzmaurice production. 
Ronald Colman and Vilma Banky 
play the leads. 


| “The PaceThatThrills.” Ben Lyon 
| aS a movie star depicts his own 
life. Thrills of inside picture-making 
with an emotional story. Directed 
by Webster Campbell under Earl 
Hudson’s supervision from Byron 
Morgan’s story. Mary Astor the 
eroine, 


} 
. 
“What Fools Men.” Lewis Stone 
j 


Robert T. Kane 


presents 


“The New Commandment” 


OVE, shattered by peace, finding itself 
in the cauldron of war, furnishes the 
theme for Robert T. Kane’s “The New 
Commandment,” directed by Howard 
Higgins from Col. Frederick Palmer’s 
book, “Invisible Wounds.” 


and Shirley Mason in an adaptation 
of “Joseph Greer and His Daughter” 
by Henry Kitchell Webster. Di- 
tected by George Archainbaud, 
June Mathis, editorial director. 


“Why Women Love.’’ Strong 
light-house melodrama from Will- 
ard Robertson’s play, “The Sea 
Woman.” Presented by Edwin 

Carewe with a cast including 

Blanche Sweet, Robert Frazer, 
Charles Murray, Dorothy Sebastian 
and Russel Simpson. 


Blanche Sweet and Ben Lyon are 
featured. The stirring story of solitude 
and strife finds its climax in the bombing 
of a hospital—a realistic scene seldom 
equalled on the screen. 


Trained critics are already ac- 
claiming “The New Command- ¢ @aF 


Pictures 


Dirat 


Blanche Sweet (at left and center), Ben 93 ‘ 
Lyon (center) and Holbrook Blinn ment” one of the outstanding 


(right) are included in the excellent ‘ 
cast of “The New Commandment.” sensations of a new season. 


CHOICE sz 


No overstocks-no understocks' 


but that delicate balance which means 
good service, yet active capital 


HERE is no record in your 

business of greater importance 

than your stock record. Upon 
it depends that delicate balance 
between overstocking and under- 
stocking—the freeing of idle, unpro- 
ductive capital, due to overstocks; 
and the saving of sales otherwise lost 
because of “out of stocks”. 


The profitable operation of your 
business demands an efficient, up-to- 
the-minute stock record system—one 
that daily meets the specific needs of 
your individual business. 


Because there is no single type of rec- 
ord that will solve every 
stock record problem, 
Library Bureau makes 
three distinct types of 


OF « 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 
1. Card Record Systems 


THE SATURDAY 


AMERICAN « BUSINESS 


L. B. Card files—which have long | 
been the standard card files for hous- 
ing stock record cards. 


For each of these Library Bureau 
supplies many different systems of 
filing stock record cards —including 
every system standard in business 
practice today. Therefore, we can 
and do recommend impartially the 
best system for the particular needs 
of each business. 


We have successfully solved stock 
record problems in every line of busi- | 
ness. To these thousands of firms L.B. | 
Stock records are invaluable because 
they are the means of 
preserving that level 
balance of stock on 
hand so vital to good ser- 


stock record files. 


L. B. Speedac—the 
perfected visible record 
file—which sets new 
standards of speed and 
accuracy in stock rec- 
ord card filing. 

L.B. Card record desk 
—which holds as high 
as 24,000 stock record 
cards of 5 x 8 size 
within easy reach 
of a seated operator. 


Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject and the Russell Index. 
3. Equipment,wood and steel 
Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 


Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 


6, Special Services 
Analysis, Indexing, Statistical. 


vice and active capital. 


To any business exec- 
utive interested in the 
more efficient operation 
of his stock record de- 
partment, we will gladly 
send detailed informa- 
tion on L. B. Stock rec- 
ord systems. 


Better still, stop at the 
nearest of our 54 sales- 
rooms for an actual 
demonstration. Con- 
sult your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, M inci iti i 
. bany St., ge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, France 
and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, England 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Stock records for every business 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“But they didn’t take everything from 
you. Gee, you’re in luck! I’ve heard that 
there’s a Russian general breaking rocks 
here for twenty francs a day.” 

“T had some little possessions in far 
lands,”’ she answered. 

““Were you there for the revolution?” 

EY CSc. 

“Did you have a hard time getting 
away?” 

He asked it in the kind of hushed voice 
one uses with proud animals one doesn’t 
wish to frighten, he was so afraid she’d 
realize she was talking. 

“Shall I tell you?” she asked, but in 
spite of his quick-breathed ‘‘Please,’”’ she 
waited perhaps a full minute before she 
went on, then plunged in medias res. 

“There was no place to hide but a cave 
where they had piled the dead from the 
slaughter. My brother and I were shown it 
by an old servant, but guards were stationed 
outside and we could not escape. We 
waited with a scrap of candle, which we did 
not dare to light, and some bread. In the 
daytime we could see the dreadful faces of 
the slain. The village gambler and a nun 
side by side, I remember. At night we 
could only cling to each other. When two 


| days had passed it was beyond endurance. 


My brother found a pack of cards in the 
pocket of the gambler and he determined 
on a desperate plan. At twilight he ar- 
ranged four dead men, horribly mutilated, 
in a circle with playing cards in the hands 
of three, he hid behind the fourth, lit the 
candle, and with his arms thrust out as if 
they were the arms of the dead man he 
began to play down cards, counting in a 
high, curious voice. Even I, who knew, 
thought I should go mad. The guards, 
when they saw the light, peered in, screamed 
and ran. In the instant of their flight we 
fled too. It was a night with stars, like 
this, only cold.’’ She stopped. 

“You’ve got a brother, then,” John Yan- 
dell Claiborn said, when he saw she wasn’t 
going on. 

“They caught him two days later and 
nailed him to a tree.” 

She waved her fan for a few moments of 
hypnotized silence. 

“T knew I would tell secrets tonight,” 
she reproached him. ‘Secrets even from 
myself now. I am afraid.” 

She hid her face. 

“‘ Aw, don’t be,”’ he begged. ‘‘ Don’t be.” 

She put down her fan, the moonlight 
touched her dark throat. 

“And tomorrow night there will be dan- 
cing. There will be a feu d’artifice, and 
music, and champagne, and I will be mad 
with happiness—or boredom. I do not 
know which.” 

“Then you’ve accepted.” 

“Not yet, perhaps not at all; but prob- 
ably I shall be bored until I say yes. Then 
I shall hear Rossian and Franch all evening 
long, nothing but Rossian and Franch till 
it all floods back on me like a nightmare.” 

John Yandell Claiborn came of a race 
which, in emotional crises, dared tremen- 
dous things. 

“‘Say,” his lips pronounced, and his voice 
was so moved Moosie would never have 
recognized it. ‘‘Why don’t you come down 
with me then?” 

“‘T told you, naice boy.” 

“T don’t mean just with me alone. With 
the party, Moosie, that girl I eat with, is 
getting up.” 

‘An American party? But that would 
be different! That would be charming! 
You ask me? Then I accept.” 

“That’s great.” 

To his elated spirit any difficulty with 
Moosie seemed negligible. He was a man 
of the world now and he’d manage her 
when the time came. 

“And tomorrow afternoon,”’ Tovarechtch 
Anna was asking, “‘if you are not busy you 
will drive me to Nice again?”’ 

If he could have seen Moosie right away, 
in the height of that marvelous elation, 
things might have gone differently, but 
Moosie couldn’t be pried away from the 
songsters, and John Yandell Claiborn, 
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who’d hardly closed his eyes 
before and had passed a strenuot 
up trying and went to his roo; 
hour or two he slept, and then 
on fire and spent the rest of the 
ing in the pitiful hope of finding 
inflamed surface upon which to 
night hours, Moosie, and Moosi 
to what he’d done about her pa 
her permission, assumed gigan 
tions. 

The night before, he had go 
about dawn, but with mental a 
physical distress he did not ; 
until seven o’clock, and _ bef 
wakened. 

Tovarechtch Anna would — 
herself, was his first thought, < 
through the misery of getting in 
ing suit and ran down to the roc! 
as he went how best he could 
for the fact that he’d have to, 
consent before he could be re 
that there’d be a place for her. 

Again Tovarechtch Anna ¢ 
with a hand held straight ove 
black head. 

“T have tawled them,” she « 

“What?” EE 

“That I am going with you 
were furious. ‘You prefer / 
they demanded of me.” 3 

“That’s great,” he gulped. 

“They are done with me { 
Oh, well, tant pis.” : 

He started to sit down bes 
she had seen the papal red of 

“But you must not sit ins 
told him. ‘Your flesh is lik 
You must have pansements. 
cruel to you, my sun.” “$: 

“‘ Maybe I had better let up 
two,” he admitted. F 

“Without question. Go to 
this instant and find some | 
maid will apply it. Tell her wh 
She is above. And the trip to] 
postpone that.” 

“Gee, it’s good of you to both 
like this,”’ he told her, and or 
almost kissed the hand she 
dismissal. 

His pleasure in her concern 
endured longer if, on. the Joi 
walk, he had not met again tl 
gentleman of the pince-nez ¢ 
bain and made certain, b 
deception, of his identity with 
the villa in Nice. 

Moosie had gone for a ric 
Dunn, so when he had break 
went to his room and tried to g 
sleep, but found his only cor 
sitting far forward on a str 
naked as a jay bird in what 
blew through his window. 

When the luncheon bell ran; 
and went down reluctantly; 
hold of himself in the corrid 
minute he sat opposite Moosie 

“T’ve asked Miss Ivanoff 
morrow night.” 

Moosie opened her eyes § 
could see the white around ea 

“You said, dearie?’’ she inc 

“T asked Miss Ivanoff fc 
night. Aw, Moosie, what diffe 
make?” 

“None,” Moosie replied. 
come to the party, that’s all.” 

“But I asked her.” 

“There’s nothing to stop y 
ting a small table, unless the |! 
rule against minors.” 

“She doesn’t want to do th 

“Oh, she doesn’t, doesn’t sl 

“She thinks it would look k 

“What one of the men is sht 
Dunn, I suppose.” 

“‘She’s not after any of ther 

“Then what has she been 
for? Your boyish charm?” 

“Tf she wanted any man in 
you think she’d have to do m« 
at him?” 

“‘Look!’’ Moosie repeated. 
rolls her eyes loose at every | 

(Continued on Page 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Special Six Sedan 


$1265 


f. o. b. factory 


You can very quickly prove to your complete 
satisfaction that this Nash Special Six Sedan is the 
one great car in its field in Quality and Value. 


Just look at the price—then look the car over 
thoroughly. Conclusive evidence meets your eye 
in every feature and detail. 


First—stand back and view the body—an exclu- 
sive, low-swung Nash-Seaman design of rare dis- 
tinction. 


Next—carefully observe the superb craftsman- 
ship; the striking proof of thorough, skillful work- 
manship; the great care that has been exercised 
in even minor items. 


Open the doors—see how broad they are. That 
makes entrance and exit conveniently easy. 


UALITY! 


VALUE! 


Here They Are! 
In Record-breaking Degree 


Try the driver’s seat and then the big rear seat. 
Both offer the most inviting riding comfort. 


And you’ll note at once that the upholstery is of 
genuine mohair cloth of greater excellence than 
that customarily employed by others. 


All throughout the interior, the hardware is of 
special design, finely made, and silver-finished in 
historic Colonial pattern. 


Lastly, take it out on the road. You'll find its 
swift responsiveness; delightful handling ease; 
and its velvet-smooth and quiet power-flow irre- 
sistibly appealing. 


And, at no extra cost, you also get 4-wheel brakes 
of special Nash design, full balloon tires, and 
5 disc wheels. 
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Doubt with 
Certainty / 


What sort of brake lining are you 
using and how was it applied? 


Do you know? 
Don’t you think you should know? 


“Cheap” lining, projecting rivets, faulty application — ae 
these things create doubt and uncertainty. What will 
happen when danger threatens? 


Not pleasant to contemplate when you realize that the 
majority of accidents are due to faulty brakes. 


Take doubt out of your brakes: Your one factor of safety 
must be above suspicion. When the brakes need relin- 
ing, seek a Raybestos Brake Service Station. 


Raybestos Brake Service Stations adjust and reline 
brakes. You know that the lining is genuine Silver Edge 
Raybestos, correctly applied. There is neither doubt nor 
uncertainty. The brakes are “‘as safe and sure” as rep- 
utation, experience, knowledge and mechanical skill 
can make them. 
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BRAKE SERVICE 


Means 


Raybestos Brake Lining 
Correct Application 
Periodical Inspection 
Perfect Adjustment 
One Year’s Satisfaction 


Ka 
Ws: 


Write for name and address of nearest 
Raybestos Brake Service Station 


REPAIRMEN —YOUR ATTENTION 


Garage or repairmen who desire to specialize in brake service 
work are requested to write for our very interesting proposition 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. 


London, Eng. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
I suppose you think she’s crazy about soli- 


_ tude and that’s why she sits out in the sun 
| all day improving her tan. She thinks she’s 


wangled this party, I suppose, but that’s 
where she’s fooled. You can’t bring her.” 

“Gee, Moosie! That puts meina terrible 
position. I asked her and she gave up 
another invitation to accept. Gee, I should 
think you’d like to have an interesting 


| woman like that there. You ought to hear 


about her experiences getting out of 
Russia.”’ 

“They may have been awful,’’ Moosie 
said, “but I’ll tell you one thing. They 
weren’t any worse than what she’ll get 
tomorrow night, if you try to bring her to 
our table.” 

“Because you're jealous of her.” 

“When I’m jealous,’’ Moosie informed 
him, “it won’t be of that wet smack. Now 
don’t try to bring her, John Yandell Clai- 
born, if you know what’s good for yourself.”’ 

Moosie was stubborn as a mule, and 
capable of anything to make her point. He 
begged her feebly all through luncheon, 
but her pretty, hard little face never re- 
lented for an instant. 

What was he to do? He went to his 
room and actually paced up and down it in 
despair. He couldn’t tell Miss Ivanoff a 
thing like that. He’d commit suicide first. 
That was probably the one thing to do, just 
commit suicide. That would fix Moosie, 
too, and just as he was thinking of ways 
which would be particularly unpleasant to 
her the thing happened which solved every- 
thing always. His mother came. 

“Honey,” she said. “I heah you’ve 
buhned you’self to a crisp.” 

Without even getting out of her traveling 
clothes, she made a solution of Epsom salts 
and patted it on his sore spots, and laughed 
about her telegram, which, of course, 
wouldn’t arrive until next day, as telegrams 
in France always did; and when he was feel- 
ing easier she left him to sleep with two 
kisses on each eyelid, just as she used to 
when he was no bigger than a cricket. 

He slept too, though he hadn’t even told 
her about Tovarechtch Anna. There 
wasn’t any need. She’d understand what- 
ever he did, and she’d manage Moosie. 


He was awfully proud of her when he 
took her down to dinner that night. She 
wasn’t only pretty, she looked like some- 
body. His first glance in the dining room 
was to see if Tovarechtch Anna was at her 
table. She was, in gleaming satin with long 
earrings of brilliants. He grinned at her 
proudly and she started to smile in return, 
when she saw his mother. He was accus- 


| tomed to admiration for his mother, but it 
| was wonderful to have a woman like that 
| appreciate her to the extent Tovarechtch 


Anna’s expression indicated. 

“What a nice place you’ve found, 
Moosie,”’ his mother said. ‘‘So cool and 
airy lookin’ and such gay-lookin’ people.” 

“Why, we’ve been having a right good 
time, Mrs. Claiborn,’’ Moosie answered, 
and you wouldn’t have thought butter 
would melt in her mouth. 

Just then there was a little commotion 
in the back of the room. Evidently it 
hadn’t been mere admiration which had 
caused Miss Ivanoff’s expression just then. 
She’d apparently caught a bone in her 
throat, or swallowed wrong. At least for 
some reason she had risen and wished to 
leave the room, but instead of crossing to 
the main entrance she had tried one nearer 
her table and found it locked. Two or three 
waiters rushed forward, and in a moment 
it was open. 

“Why, John Yandell,”’ John’s mother ex- 
claimed, ‘‘who was that?”’ 

““She’s a Russian,”’ John answered. “‘She 
just gives her name as Ivanoff, because 
Russian titles don’t mean anything any 
more.” 

“Well,ahn’t resemblances funnythings?” 
his mother said. “If this wasn’t such a 
lovely hotel, I’d sweah that was Anna 
Johnson. Do you remember her, John 
Yandell? No, I guess you wouldn’t. She 
was Pomp and Maudie’s niece, but you 
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weren’t more than five when he 
William Johnson, died. On 
Moosie, of apoplexy. es ve nev 
real comfort ridin’ since.’ # 

Moosie had told on him ; 
gotten this up for a joke. Hel 
fooled for a moment. 

“Anna was such a funny girl 
to be crazy about her, John Ya 
wanted to get her to be your g 
only she was so queer. I gue 
what we’d call a real Red now: 
was right smart, but I never kne 
girl except Anna who seemec 
bein’ asked to do things. Not 
was shiftless, only she wouldn’t ' 
I’vehad tostop her father, Willie 
from beatin’ her when she 
wouldn’t pick up somethin’ I « 
don’t know what he didn’t do t 
I wasn’t there.” 

““What happened to her?” M. 

““A man who made stuff to g 
out of colored people’s hair go 
in her. He kind of adopted he 
That was after she ran away” 
remember who it was becaus 
Muff said when he died, and s¢ 
nent wave artist died, and th 
heaven, wouldn’t they both feel « 
meetin’. He left Anna rich, I 
she went to some queer countr 

“You're trying to make fun 0 
Yandell Claiborn cried, and his 
have been L’Aiglon’s denouncin 
“but you can’t!” 

He saw blank surprise in I 
eyes, however. 

‘“What made you think I wa: 
for, child?”’ she asked. “Bec 
I wanted Anna to be your nurse 
long ago, Moosie. Moosie mus 
even the biggest men need n 
they’re little boys.” 

“T know it all right,’’ Moosie 
fiendish expression. 

His mother put her hand on! 
“‘T’m sorry, honey,’’ and then « 
subject. 

“What I want to know,” sh 
“is why you all burn yourselv 
sun. What good does it do?” 

“Oh, it’s just the sun cure, 
born,’’ Moosieanswered. “‘It’st 

“But what does it cure?” 

Moosie’s mouth got very sm: 
make her smile secret. 

‘Sometimes it does a lot for 
position, doesn’t it, John Yand 

“You stop it,” John Yan 
shouted at her, to his mothe 
“Tt’s not true. She is a Russi 
princess probably, and you’ve 
her after dinner and take that | 
has mamma.” 

Neither of the ladies had th 
however. Miss Ivanoff had g 
to her room, and in the night, 
and secret to the end, she vani 

There were lots of reasons wh 
have been called away, but it 5 
Moosie to seize on the pecu 
stances to torture John Yandel 
little more. At least he alway 
was Moosie, though the not 
marked Nice. Moosie could ha 
to have it mailed from there ea 

It read: 


“Dear Master Johnny: I de 
the true spirit of your democré 
rare to find such in a son of th 
Your many services of the pa 
more than repaid any unpleas 
may have had to perform for y 
were a howling infant. I wish’ 
gone to the party to which you 
As I told you, the society of 
particularly Southern Ameri( 
have been a real treat to me. 
though, I didn’t think Miss Mi: 
and me would have got on too 
so sorry, dear little Master Jt 
main with much gratitude you 


‘“TOVARECHT! 
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My regards to : 
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«pg, 
please.”’ 
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\ JEW Hupmobile Six— 
~ Nanother sure-fire Hup- 
nobile success from the 


vord go. 


The kind of ‘stx’ perform- 
mce that has always cost 
nuch more, with smooth- 
less, pick-up, easy hand- 
ing, riding comfort, tar be- 
yond the popular-priced 
ield: and with four-wheel 
sakes and balloon tires. 
Jrive this Six and you will 
vant to own It. 
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Still Young at the Age ra. 
Many Executives Retire— 
Conserved Efficiency! 


Time always wins. But, any exec- 
utive who chooses can prolong 
his business years. The secret, 
executives agree, is in conserving 
executive efficiency by simplifying 
administrative detail and eliminat- 
ing wearing annoyances. 


Cyclone Fence, enclosing industrial 
property, accomplishes these 
things. It prevents interference 
with property from the outside — 
stops trespass, theft, vandalism. It 
is an aid in systematizing factory 
and grounds. Places property 
under complete control day and 
night. Reduces worry, work, waste. 


Cyclone Nation-Wide 
Fencing Service—Com- 
plete Responsibility 


Cyclone Service is a complete, 
highly developed fencing service. 
From the time your order is placed 
until fence is erected, the Cyclone 
Fence Company assumes complete 
responsibility for every detail of 
the manufacture and installation 
of Cyclone Fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE  COMPAN Y 


Factories and Offices; | Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 


Branch offices in principal cities. Look in your telephone 
book for our local address. 
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“Galv-After” Chain Link 


The Mark 
of Quality Fence 
and Service 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence 
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THE STOCKMEN AND TH. 
NATIONAL FORES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


obscurities, that is the vital question with 
which the Senate committee has been deal- 
ing the past summer. A majority of Western 
stockmen, both in the national forests and 
outside, bear witness to the increasing 
productiveness and value of the national- 
forest ranges, and to the practicability of 
the requirements which govern their use. 
But if a vested and unassailable right to 
graze the national forests is set up, the 
whole conception of forage conservation 
will tumble like a house of cards. If the 
Department of Agriculture is hamstrung 
by inflexible legislation or by the in- 
terposition of outside and irresponsible 
agencies, the accomplishment of the whole 
foresighted plan will be critically imperiled. 

A third reason why the Department of 
Agriculture has never warmed up to the 
idea of vested rights in grazing is that the 
resources of the national forests belong to 
all the people, and that, where there is not 
enough to go around, their use must be 
governed by Roosevelt’s creed of the square 
deal. Secretary James Wilson laid down the 
principle in 1905 that the homesteader and 
settler must be protected in the use of the 
forage necessary to his livelihood. 


Protecting Mr. Homesteader 


For many years after 1905, the tide 
of Western settlement was still moving 
strongly into national-forest regions. The 
Forest Service has carved some 23,000 
homestead units out of the national forests 
themselves. It was often necessary, as a 
matter alike of public interest and of local 
social and economic development, that the 
new settlers be given opportunity to pas- 


ture their small flocks in the national forests. 


and that the larger herds of the old-timers 
be cut to make room for them. It is needful 
today that, within fair and reasonable 
limits, the hands of the Government should 
not be tied in disposing of the forage in the 
national forests, so as to live up to Secretary 
Wilson’s golden rule of “the greatest good 
of the greatest number in the long run.” 
Conservation stands not only for the per- 
petuation of physical resources but for 
equality of opportunity in sharing their 
benefits. 

The application of this principle is not 


without its difficulties. Reducing the graz- | 


ing privileges of the cattle king or sheep 
baron to give Mr. Homesteader a foothold 
may be simple enough. That free pasturage 
should be provided for the milk and work 
animals of settlers goes without saying. 
But how far should the breaking up of 
livestock production, as a form of industry, 
into smaller and yet smaller units be sanc- 
tioned? 

However ideal from the standpoint of 
social welfare and open opportunity to all, 
there are practical limitations on the open 
ranges of the West which cannot be ignored. 
The livestock industry needs security and 
stability, particularly the large number of 
moderately sized outfits to which a cur- 
tailment of grazing privileges may mean 
disproportionate overhead costs and uneco- 
nomic operation. 

Half a dozen animals can be grown prof- 
itably on a diversified farm, but for the 
straight-out stock ranch whose entire prod- 
uct is marketed on the hoof there must be 
some irreducible minimum, call it an eco- 
nomic herd or what you will. 

And still again, though the homesteader 
“whose quarter section will not sustain a 
family without public range should have 
his opportunity, the farmer who jumps from 
alfalfa or sugar beets to cattle as a pure 
speculation—who is in the livestock game 
this year and offering his outfit for sale next 
year—should not be given grazing privi- 
leges to the injury of the neighbor whose 
livelihood depends upon his flock alone 
and who is in the business through thick 
and thin. 


For twenty years the Forest § 
dealt with these problems, not 
niscience or infallibility, but wit 
desire for the welfare of the lir 
dustry and the prosperity of t 
surrounding the national forests, 
right in grazing has been admitt 
users of the range have beer 
preferences which in effect guar 
forage as long as forage can 
without injury to the resources 
lic. Grazing preferences may 
certain upper limits designed 
monopoly, and may not be redu 
as range is to be had, below ce 
limits designed to stabilize th 
industry. 

The grazing preference is a 
both of the justice and the econc 
ness of continuing the relations} 
the private ranch and near-by pi 
It comes as near being a vest 
would be in accord with the e¢ 
of public resources -and their 
greatest public returns. By an 
production of livestock durin 
twenty years has been more st 
national forests than on any 
range lands of the West, with th 
of a few of the larger private ra 
still it has been possible at mar 
bring about the tillage of new |: 
establishment of new homes by 
tunities afforded the settler tosh: 
resources retained under natio 

To give the range users still 
rity, a plan was worked out wit 
men of issuing ten-year pern 
sheep and cattle which have gra 
ences in the national forests. " 
combines a large measure of s 
the old user with reasonable | 
for the new. Permits of this sort 
in the spring of 1925 to nearly ¢ 
men in the national forests v 
them. They had been heartil 
as a guaranty of more secure t 
now, it: seems, the old range 
proprietorship is loose again 
satisfied with nothing less tha 
thing, lock, stock and barrel. 


A Range Law Nee: 


It is my belief that but a sr 
tion of the thousands of rang 
ously want such highly prefé 
unassailable rights. But man 
that, though the production an 
ber and the protection of water: 
been safeguarded by law, no 
gress has ever defined a place fi 
the national forests. Their t 
ranges and security in ranch 
rest solely upon the regulation 
of the Department of Agriculti 
the rules of the Secretary hay 
by the Supreme Court to have 
law, and morally commit the ! 
against drastic or confiscato 
they could, the stockmen argue 
overnight by the stroke of an 
tive pen. Hence the great ii 
many homes dependent upon | 
est grazing lands are held to 
Some unsympathetic bureat 
feared, spurred on doubtless b; 
servationists of the lunatic 
some day order every hoof off 
forests. 

Notwithstanding the impr 
any such outcome, which we 
trary to the policy developed 
by the Department of Agr 
twenty years, there is merit in 
tion. Livestock production i 
major uses of the national fores 
be a permanent use. The | 
pendent on it are enormous 
nearly 30 per cent of the shee 
in the eleven Western _— 
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Me FLORSHEIM SHOE 


The man whose attire is noticeably correét and refined gives special thought 
to the selection of his shoes. They must be seasonable—smartly styled— 
appropriate for the day and hour; and above all, they must show that genuine 
quality which makes THE FLORSHEIM SHOE ¢/e shoe for the man who cares. 


The EASTON—STYLE S-130 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


Most Styles $10 


The Florsheim shield is a mark 
of quality—a guide to indivi- 
dual satisfaction in style—as- 
surance of most miles per dollar. 
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“No danger of panic 
in this theatre”’ 


Every door is controlled by 
Corbin Automatic Exit Fixtures 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

The production of range livestock needs 
more stability, particularly in its reorgan- 
ization after the hard sledding of deflation. 
To this greater stability the national forests 
should contribute. It would be meet and 
proper and entirely in harmony with the 
conservation program to put the vital 
points of range use into a Federal statute; 
make it a legal obligation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide permanently for 
the production and utilization of forage in 
the national forests; put the authority of 
law behind the grazing preference and the 
ten-year permit, whose specific terms should 
set forth the rights and obligations of the 
range user as plainly as the timber contract 
defines those of the lumbermen. 

A framework of law, beyond the power 
of any bureaucratic whim to wreck, should 
establish once for all the place of grazing in 
the national forests. But it is essential that 
such a legal charter keep the use of the 
range part and parcel of our national plan 
of conservation, and not take it out of and 
set it above national conservation. This 
cannot be done if a vested property right in 
grazing is created. Some representative of 
the public interest must have the right to 
control uses of the range for its own protec- 
tion, rather than put this national asset to 
the hazard of partial or complete destruc- 
tion. Security must be afforded the young 
forests, watersheds and wild life on the na- 
tion’s lands from unwarranted injury by 
grazing—and that by direct action, not by 
pleading in court. And the right must be 
retained, in the name of the nation, to 
make room for the new settler or small man 
in regions where home building depends 
upon the use of public range. All these rea- 
sonable and needed forms of control can be 
woven into a program of real stability for the 
producers of livestock. The national for- 
ests should, indeed, assure them stability, 
but not domination. 

The shadow of bureaucracy still weighs 
upon some of the users of the national for- 
ests, and that is one of the indictments now 
brought against the Forest Service. Now, 
bureaucracy is a common disease of human 
organizations and the 3000 men and women 
in the Forest Service are just as human as 
anyone else. It is entirely possible that the 
charge of arbitrary and officious dealing 
with national-forest users can here and there 
be sustained. In my own youthful days as 
a forest supervisor, a veteran cowman who 
thought his rights were being invaded 
brought me up short by the remark, ‘‘The 
trouble with you young fellers is that you 
put on a brass button and then think you 
can raise hell.” 


For Settling Local Disputes 


I believe it is true that no one has recog- 
nized this danger more clearly than the 
Forest Service itself. It has sought to ward 
off the evil by decentralizing administrative 
authority and intrusting wide discretion 
to its officers on the ground, by referring 
many local questions to advisory boards 


Novemb, 


of new settlers who have as 
whether the Bear Mountain ¢ 
way should be widened as th 
demand or narrowed as the catt 
No court can effectively dez 
questions, nor can a board of 
ting in Washington 2000 miles 
trouble with the present proc 
peals is not that it is autocrati 
the same men function as prose 
and jury, but that it is too e 
and too far away in time and 
the point where some issue of f 
ment must be promptly settle 
degree of local self-governm 
range users themselves will 
tenths of their complaints. T] 
demonstrated by the effective y 
many are settled now by t 
boards of livestock association: 
It would be desirable to set u 
appeals in each state where nat 
exist—a board composed, let u: 
sheepmen, two cattlemen and ; 
the Forest Service. Let an app 
to this board by any range us 
decision of a forest officer; and 
sion of the board be final, unl 
by the Secretary of Agricultur 


The Free-Range Trac 


The last word must rest with 
the department who is respons 
gress and the country for the. 
of law and the administration ¢ 
lic properties. His responsibilit 
divided with any outside agen 
member we are not dealing y 
alone, but with all the varied : 
ing uses of Federal land. Some 
authority must weave them al 
timber and range and water 2 
and recreation—into a consist 
ordinated plan of public servic 
power on national conservat 
given to any single interest; 
course necessary to give adequ 
and a square deal to the liy 
ducers. 

Behind the attack upon the 
tion of the national forests is tl 
ern tradition of free range. 
given new life by the undeniabl 
of the livestock industry sin 
The present drive against the - 
ice had its beginning largely in 
the stockmen to head off am 
creases in grazing fees. 

For many years before the 
of Agriculture took charge, na 
range was as free as the w 
streams—just as the unreserve 
main is today. In the first Use! 
July 1, 1905, Secretary James 
down the policy of charging < 
fee for grazing, “‘to be gradual 
when the market conditions, 
tion facilities and demand forr 
warrant it.”” The grazing fees 
been low, but have been ady 
time to time in accordance wit 
ple of fair compensation annow 


UPPOSE it should happen tonight?—a shout of “Fire!” 
—a peaceful audience becomes a ruthless mob, rushing 
for the nearest exit doors. 
What if those doors did not let them out? 
But they will! No panic—no need of fear. The first slight 
pressure of ahand—the heaviest crush of bodies and instantly 
Corbin Automatic Exit Fixtures swing doors free. 


of grazing permittees for settlement and by retary Wilson. The present | 
providing an easy channel for appeals or 11.5 cents a month for cattl 
complaints right up to the Secretary of cents a month for a ewe wit 
Agriculture. Last winter, stockmen pro- They were based upon the valu 
posed a board of appeals to hear and pass_ range lands in 1916, and yield a 
upon all complaints arising from grazing in income of about $2,000,000. 
the national forests, with the finality of a During the first months of 
supreme court and authority to tell the the peak of agricultural inflati 
Secretary of Agriculture what he should do. ried pasturage values on priva 
At most of the stockmen’s meetings last beyond the rates charged in? 
summer, requests were made for a right of ests, the Committee on Agrict 
appeal to an independent board or court. House of Representatives sougl 
Now, every user of the national forests immediate and drastic increas 
should have an open door into the Federal fees. This was opposed by the 
courts on any question of law which con- ice. Range values were then t 
cerns his rights or the validity of the acts of to be copied by the Governn 
an administrative officer. But the vast ma- would have been an act of bad 
jority of grazing disputes involve no ques- crease the charges during the lif 
tion of law. They are purely matters of year permits which had been 


Panic should not happen—cannot happen if doors are 
equipped with exit hardware. In theatres, schools, churches, 
auditoriums, factories and offices, Corbin Automatic Exit 
Fixtures patiently await the hurried call—open the doors and 
let people out. 3 

You and yout children have a right to such protection. You 
are getting it wherever doors are guarded by Automatic 
Exit Fixtures of Good Hardware— Corbin. 


Like to read how Corbin Automatic Exit Fixtures make public buildings 
banic-proof? A Corbin booklet tells the story. May we’send it to you? 


P. & F, CORBENIBigs oe ee 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


*& The Little Theatre in New York—one of the many playhouses where panic can never 


occur—thanks to Exit Fixtures of Good Hardware—Corbin. 


fact or judgment—whether the Horse 
Creek range will carry 1000 head of sheep, 
or 1500; at what date the forage is ready 
for grazing; whether the preference of Mr. 
Bigman should be cut from 1000 to 900 
cattle to make range available for a couple 


large number of range users. 
Service undertook, however, 
thorough appraisal of the rang’ 
new schedule of charges into ef 
could honorably do so. 
(Continued on Page : 
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&=-They look alike... 
on what should you depend? 


i they are... a row of batteries 
lis make and that . . . little black 
as mysterious as they are essen- 
Nhich one shall you choose? 
tery buying is worth much more 
casual consideration. Price, of 
2, is a factor, but the name and 
ition of the battery you buy is 
nly honest guarantee you have 
your good dollars will be wisely 
ed, 

€ ideal combination in battery 
g today is a good name and a 
price. That is what Prest-O-Lite 
‘you. 


spect for the old name “ Prest-O- 


is world wide. This institution 
‘up in the service of the automo- 
ndustry... . It gave the motor- 


- 


car its first practical eyes. It provided 
radio with dependable, long-lived bat- 
teries that will bring out the best in 
any set. | 

Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries—for 
motorcar or radio—are perfected in 
the world’s largest " 
electro-chemical lab- 
oratories. In the 
process of manufac- 
ture, these batteries 
are inspected and 
tested through each 
operation. That is 
why Prest-O-Lites are long lived. 


—noted for its long life 


Prest-O-Lite Service owns the rare 


The Prest-O-Lite Super-Service Battery 


distinction of being “ The Oldest Ser- 
vice to Motorists.” Today this service 
is better than ever. It covers both 
automobile and radio batteries. You 
are never very far from a Prest-O-Lite 
Service Station. 

“x ~ “~ 


Remember, too, that Prest-O-Lite Batteries are 
priced for every purse. It is no longer necessary 
“to take a chance” on a battery of unknown make. 
You can buy Prest-O-Lite Automobile Batteries for 
prices from $15.50 up—and Radio Batteries from 
$4.75 up. See the Prest-O-Lite dealer nearest you. 


Tue Prest-O-Lire Co., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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OT COAL~GAS-—OIL 
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ge. Foundation of 


“ Modern Heating Comfort 


Methods of heating have greatly improved and many ex- 
cellent types of heating plants have been developed. Much 
of this progress has been made possible through automatic 


temperature control. 


Whether you choose a heating plant that uses coal, gas, 
or oil make automatic control the foremost consideration. 
Remember that no heating plant can be completely satis- 
factory or efficient unless properly controlled. 


Dependable Heat Regulation 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company originated 
automatic heat control forty years ago and all these years 
has kept abreast of progress in heating. Today the Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator serves more than two million people, 
the result of superior performance. 


The “Minneapolis” insures absolutely uniform temperature, 
relieves you of constant attention to the fire, saves fuel, 
and eliminates the fire hazard of overheated furnaces. 


Clock control is an essential feature of complete auto- 
matic regulation. The clock automatically lowers the tem- 
perature at night and raises it back to daytime normal 
before you arise in the morning. 


Insist on Minneapolis Controls 


On many heating systems automatic controls are standard 


equipment. 


Before you buy, ask if it is Minneapolis- 


equipped. The “Minneapolis” can easily be installed on new 


or old heating systems using any type of fuel. 


Mail the 


coupon for full information. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
2803 FOURTH AVENUE SO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2803 Fourth Ave. So. 


Please send me your free booklet, Coal 
“The Proper Operation of the Z 

HomeHeatingPlant”,andfullin- Oil 

formation on the subject ofauto- Gas 

maticheatcontrol.I havechecked 

the kind of fuel lam now using Dist. 

Steam 0 


or have under consideration. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name 
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This range appraisal has been finished. 
It has applied to the grazing lands in the 
nagional forests the values paid by the 
stockmen themselves in long-term rentals 
of private lands similar in their forage, ac- 
cessibility and water resources. The stock- 
men have been consulted at every step, 
and the accuracy of the job is practically 
unquestioned. The value of some ranges is 
shown to be less than the rates previously 
paid; but the average fee for cattle would 
be raised from 11.5 cents to twenty cents a 
month, and the average fee for sheep from 
three to six cents. Owing to the depression 
in the livestock industry, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has withheld all the increased 
rates, but the discussion of the appraisal 
and of the principles which should govern 
charges for grazing on public lands has re- 
verberated over the ranges from the Cana- 
dian border to Mexico. 

Broadly speaking, three different courses 
might be taken. Many stockmen, claiming 
a right or easement in the forage, hold that 
Uncle Sam should charge nothing for the 
value of the grass, but should levy only the 
cost of administration. This would amount 
to about one-third of the grazing fees now 
paid, or $670,000 a year. 

At the opposite extreme, a hard-boiled 
commercial policy would charge what the 
traffic will bear, by offering grazing allot- 
ments to the highest bidder. This is the 
method followed by the Interior Depart- 
ment in disposing of range on a number of 
Indian reservations and reclamation with- 
drawals, and by several of the Western 
states in leasing state grazing lands. It is 
the system prescribed by Congress for sell- 
ing timber in the national forests. If this 
plan were put into effect it would probably 
yield three and a half times the present 
grazing fees, or approximately $7,000,000 
annually from all the national forests. 


Fair Compensation for Range Use 


A third course, intermediate between 
these extremes, is to strike a fair and reason- 
able compensation for the forage on each 
allotment, without subjecting local ranch- 
men and old users to the risk of losing their 
range to nomadic sheep herders or big 
cow outfits through competitive bidding. 
Gauged by the rentals paid for private 
lands of similar quality during the past ten 
years, with ample allowance for all differ- 
ences and disadvantages, such compensation 
for the national-forest ranges would run, in 
the large, 60 or 70 per cent above the pres- 
ent fees, or around $3,500,000 a year. 

A very large prize is at stake. If the 
range men acquire vested rights, they will 
become possessed of a new asset. They will 
have a fixed and transferable property 
which they can sell or hypothecate. Cap- 
italize its annual income of $3,500,000 and 
you find how sizable the prize is. At 8 per 
cent it figures $43,750,000; at 5 per cent, 
$70,000,000. That is what a generous Goy- 
ernment would distribute among the pres- 
ent users of the national-forest ranges. 

The Forest Service stands not for any 
particular rates or figures but for the prin- 
ciple of fair compensation for public re- 
sources converted to private use. Granting 
everything that may be said about pioneer 
rights, the sanctions of usage, the theory of 
easements, and so on, the facts remain that 
forage in the national forests is a commer- 
cial commodity, that its use is an exceed- 
ingly valuable business asset to livestock 
growers and that within the fraternity this 
privilege is capitalized and commercialized 
to a high degree. Large bonuses are com- 


monly paid for livestock which carry range 
permits in the national forests. 

Moreover the range men who use the na- 
tional forests are only a fraction of those in 
Many others would 


the Western states. 


- 
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like to get into the forests if 
chance. Under the preference 
stockmen now ensconced in th 
largely protected from loss of 
Under the grazing-fee system, 
tected from competition in the 
tion of charges. It would see 
large measure of security full: 
whatever obligation the publ 
the pioneers of the West for tk 
ment and use of public range iy 
with land settlement. To go | 
abandon the policy laid dow: 
Wilson and put the grazing fees 
less than fair compensation, » 
write into our public policy a: 
special class or interest. This y 
ticularly indefensible at a 
either under new legislation o 
already adopted by the Dey 
Agriculture, the tenure of ther: 
made still more secure and yal 
user than ever before. 


A Business Basi 


Consider also the bearing « 
upon the interests of the taxpa 
National-forest lands pay no t: 
in recognition of this fact, C 
turned over to local schools a 
per cent of the gross receipts f 
ests in each state. Grazing fe 
tribute at present $500,000 a 
Western schools and roads. If 1 
of fair compensation is adhe 
would ultimately become arou 
But if grazing fees are reduce 
administration, it would dro 
$167,000. 

And it is no more than fair 
national budget into the pictu 
the grazing fees more than pay 
administering the ranges alone, 
expenditures for protection 
fires, the current protection a 
tration of the national forests 
are a drag upon the Federal Tre 
year the income was $5,250, 
the outgo exceeded $7,000,000. 
this, the Government, with br 
its obligations as a landed p 
spending nine or ten million 
nually for building roads in 1 
forests—roads needed for stat 
munity travel and economic g1 

The financial burden impo 
great public enterprise—either 
payers of the West or on thet 
the whole country—should not 
by permitting its commercial 
be used on any other than a el 
basis of fair payment for val 
This principle applies no less to 
to timber or water power or pe 

There is a valuable and perm 
for livestock in the national 
should be given security and 
Federal law. No one will help 
to bring this about than the 
Forest Service who have live 
timber and grass for twenty ye 
defining that place, it is essent 
use of range be woven into t 
plan of conservation and not | 
tinct and apart and irresponsiv 
conservation. It is essential 
tunity to share in the use of ra 
trolled by the creed of the squ: 
the American principle of util 
resources for the maximum pu 
and not feudalized into privil 
nently controlled by a few. An 
tial that the users of the rani 
public on a foursquare busines 
fair compensation for what the 

Any effort to stabilize the use 
forest range which leaves out 
tials will be about as lastir 
George’s effort to stabilize th 
colonists with his tax on tea. 
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Writing Copy with a Camera 


IE best photographers are Telling StOVLES 


ot all in the portrait busi- 
nor in the movies. Many of the busiest, most skillful, and 
prosperous photographers seldom make a portrait. 


ey photograph food, jewelry, wearing apparel, furniture, 


ware—things that you buy and use. 


e camera tells the truth. It shows the thing as it is. The 
re it makes is news to buyers, to users, to possible buyers. 


tells a story quicker than words, sometimes better than 
s. Sometimes it tells what words can’t tell. 


government in-its bulletins and no school in its text- 
3 is more careful to give accurate, helpful information 
is the average manufacturer when he prepares a booklet 
t his goods. 

e “illustrated booklet”? that you see offered in adver- 
ents is usually worth sending for. The fact that a book- 
sually costs you little or nothing is no index to its possi- 
alue. It may be worth many dollars 


the best kept homes, in the best run 
mes, in the best managed offices, you 


Warren's 


Standard Printing Papers are 


will see the merchandise that 1s 
described and pictured in com- 
mercial booklets. The manufacturer today who tries to do bust- 
ness without the help of a good printer is like a merchant trying 


with a picture 


to run a store without a show window. 


To merchants, manufacturers, and 
buyers of printing 


Some interesting information on the production of good print- 
ing in business literature may be secured from a number of 
books on this subject being issued by S. D. Warren Company. 
One book just issued is “Edit Your Copy With a Camera,” 
and is a discussion of the use of photography in booklet work. 
You can obtain this book and others, as issued, without cost 
from any paper merchant who sells Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers or by writing direct to us. S. D. Warren Company, 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


{ better paper— better printing 


f ‘ 
m’t underestimate these booklets. 
t ignore offers to send them. 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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Be Free from 
Business Worry 


F you are not sure your business is running 

on a sound basis today, tomorrow you are 

quite likely to know it is not. And tomorrow 
may be too late. 


The only merchant who has a right to free- 
dom from business worries is the one who 
has the vital facts of each day’s transactions 
at his finger tips. 


The merchant equipped with Remington 
Cash Registers has these facts. He can afford 
to forget the store when he goes home at 
night, because exclusive patented features on 
Remington machines give him complete, ac- 
curate, and positive control over his business. 


Remingtons deliver this superior service auto- 
matically. It requires no extra time or effort 
to get daily sales audits, and to catch the 
unconscious errors that are bound to occur. 


Ask for a demonstration and learn what a 
really modern cash register can do for you. 
Remington offices are located in 85 of the 
principal cities of the United States and in 
Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
557 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 904 Robson St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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might go out and buy it, but to find whole- 
sale movements of pieces from shop to 
shop—a constant flow—was and will con- 
tinue to be surprising to me. 

Classified advertisements in the daily 
and country papers had quite a fascination 
for us. We would find something adver- 
tised that sounded like an antique, or openly 
called antique, pile into the car and be 
after it. 

More often than not it was Victorian or 
even later. Sometimes it would be Empire 
period, but we bought nothing later than 
1800. One or two real buys did result from 
these chases, however. We found a Willard 
banjo clock, now a rarity, and bought it for 
fifty dollars less than six months ago! These 
usually sell from a hundred dollars up, and 
ours is a rather good model. Not the 
rarest, but all are rare. It is keeping perfect 
time in our living room, and has become 
one of the family. 

Another clock bargain was picked up in 
New Jersey, near Princeton. It is unique— 
a solid curly maple grandfather clock with 
bonnet top, silver dial and eight-day move- 
ment, made about 1760. In addition to the 
unusual feature of the wood in this piece it 
has everything in the way of points that 
make it desirable. We have turned down 
an opportunity to multiply by seventeen 
the price we paid for it rather than part 
with it. 

One comforting thought remains when a 
collector refuses to sell for a very tempting 
offer—the really good old pieces are getting 
more valuable every year. Take Currier 
prints, for instance. Time was when they 
were so passé that they were hidden by 
their shamed owners. In January, 1924, 
we bought quite a number of them—good 
ones, including historics—for a dollar, two 
dollars, or two and a half at the most. We 
have seen these zoom to a four or five dol- 
lar minimum, and an almost unlimited 
maximum price during this one year just 
passed. 

That, of course, is the result of a fad, but 
the number of people collecting antiques is 
gaining tremendously each year, and all 
prices are steadily advancing. 

Soon only the very wealthy will be able 
to afford antiques, but there is yet time for 
those in moderate circumstances, as we 
were, to make their collections, and money 
wisely spent in this way will earn more than 
the safety margin in stocks or bonds will 
yield. 

Born and raised in Germantown, on the 
site of its historic battlefield, and within the 
shadow of houses where Washington’s cab- 
inet met and the Continental Congress held 
forth when that suburb was the nation’s 
capital, I was accustomed to antiques. The 
staid old Friends—or Quakers—had them 
in their homes and wouldn’t part with them, 
but other old families moved away or took 
apartments, and until ten years ago an- 
tiques were almost a drug on the market in 
this vicinity. 


A New National Pastime 


One of the most reputable dealers we 
have, a woman of long experience, told me 
that fifteen or twenty years ago Hepple- 
white and Chippendale pieces sold for five 
or ten dollars apiece, and comb-back Wind- 
sors for about the same price. 

Her stock is without fakes or reproduc- 
tions, and her guaranty is as good as a 
government bond. She has always had 
only the best pieces. No matter how cheap, 
she would not buy an ungraceful or late 
piece of furniture. 

Recently she has come to Empire, and 
even a few pieces of Victorian. ‘‘ What can 
I do?” she asked. ‘“‘I can’t get enough of 
the old pieces, and the demand is growing 
constantly. I sell these, frankly, for what 
they are, and at that the buyers are eager 
to get them.” 

Thus turns the cycle. We have often re- 
gretted that we couldn’t see the future, or 


we should have bought antiques : 
ago when the selection was large, 
mand small, and the price was th 
fraction of current quotations, 
other hand, we feel that we haye ¢ 
prisingly well in a short period of j 
with a limited amount of money, 
congratulate ourselves that we s 
year ago. 

Prices are doubling and will 
prohibitive, but there is yet tin 
enough thought, application and ¢ 
get real bargains. 

Like the game of golf, the que: 
tiques, for years, was ‘‘an old man’ 
Suddenly the youth of the coun 
newlyweds—took it up, and their 
have been augmented daily. Itn 
been a latent awakening of intere 
art of the then new country. 

At all events, it is fast becomi: 
tional pastime. The days are past 
buyer can tell the difference bet) 
genuine old and the reproductior 
price. In the halcyon days, gone 
return, the genuine antique piece 
niture usually cost less than the 
which it could be reproduced. 


Our Scroll-Top Highbe 


In the last analysis it still does 
selling price is now higher. But 
that has served five, six or sever 
tions needs only the understandin: 
istrations of a good refinisher to si 
many more, and still be as good in 
2050 as it was in 1750. 

We had gotten quite a start 
furniture before summer came. 
it was good, and for none of it had 
too much. True, half a dozen lad 
were later discarded for the more 
Windsors, and other such inevital 
ings took place, but we were alway 
get our original purchase price wit 
trouble when we decided to chang 

In selling surplus things we usua 
find some private buyer, such as 
sell it at cost. In selling to deale 
ways made a profit, small but hel, 
sold to the collector at cost becau: 
glad to see others get the bargain 
It is a peculiar thing, the unavoi 
fectiousness of the antique fever. 
lectors have it. 

They pass the contagion on t 
fully realizing that the more buy 
are the scarcer and costlier the tl 
be, but somehow enthusiasm t 
reins, and they are helpless. 

From the start I wanted a scroll- 
boy. This is more rare in Pen 
than in New England, as I later di 
Possibly a dozen dealers knew thi 
it, but it was six months before on 
was found. It was a towering mai 
nut, terminating in sweeping scr‘ 
brasses were very poor reproduct 
the flames were missing, but the 
was a splendid one, with shapely 
legs and reeded corners, and Wil 
size, graceful and delicate. Of ¢ 
bought it. 

For a long time, too, we sear¢ 
and low for a reeded high-post be¢ 
of these were to be had in the a 
but we found none that didn’t bea 
marks of alteration or tampering. 
course, outlawed it in our eyes. 
came discouraged, but were still w 
in our belief that somewhere ther 
such a bed as we sought. 

We finally found it—a splendid 
of Sheraton’s best style. The p* 
slim, and carved with that wondi 
cacy that marks the work of am 
was of heavy San Domingo maho 
feet wide and seven feet long. T 
ever, made it even more desirable, 
a tendency to be chilly at one & 
the other on cold winter nights, @ 
seven-foot bed I wouldn’t stick 

(Continued on Page 88) 


tal U. S. expenditure per year 
eet lighting is but a trifle com- 
with the annual property loss 
ble directly to night traffic acci- 
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ht Streets 


AVE you ever gone street-light 

prospecting? Ever turned left 
from Main Street, on some dark 
night, and continued your way from 
the bright thoroughfares to the 
poorly-lighted districts —from places 
of safety to those of uncertainty and 


hazard? 


Then you must have felt the same 
apprehension as those who, singly, 
must pass through the dark gaps 
separating one well-lighted section 
from another! And for the women 
and children who through force of 
circumstances walk dim, shadowy 
streets in constant dread of the loafer 


and thief! And for the pedestrian 


obliged to dodge his way across 
poorly-lighted streets thick with 
traffic; and for the automobile driver 
who must safeguard himself as well 


as the man on foot! 


During the past year communities 
in every section of the country have 
taken steps to improve conditions 
like these, by equipping with West- 


inghouse Street Lighting. 


To assist you in your job of im- 
proving local conditions, feel free to 
ask for facts, figures, and the experi- 
ence of the Westinghouse Illumi- 
nating Engineering Bureau. Truly 


light streets are safe streets, and your 
whole community should have them. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


Localized Service— Men, Parts, Shops 


~plus the human misery, loss of 
idinjury from accidents at night. 


© 1925, W. E.& M. Co. 
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tune in on O. H. S. 


... when you set a dish beside his 
radio! O. H.S. meaning, of course, 
Oh Henry! sliced. 

Slicing Oh Henry! is a woman’s 
idea for parties, but men will give 
it a rousing welcome, because in 
the office or out-o’-doors at play, 
they have already made it the 
fastest selling candy in America. 

And you will be delighted, too, 
not only with the richand uniquely 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


(Imagine a rich, old-fashioned butter cream, dipped 
ina luscious,chewy caramel, rolled in crispy, crunchy 
nutmeats and then thickly coated with the smooth- 
est, mellowest of milk chocolate! Doesn’t that 
sound good? 


Well, that’s Oh Henry!) 


Williamson Candy Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


delicious taste of Oh Henry!, but 
with its marvelous convenience. 

Oh Henry! is simply a “personal 
portion” of fine candy. 

You order it... by the bar... 
as much as you need at a time. 
It keeps well. It is not expen- 
sive. 

Oh Henry! costs only 45c a 
pound, and a 10c bar cuts into 8 
liberal slices. 

’Phone your grocery, drug or 
candy store for a few bars and try 
this new way of serving candy. 
Everybody likes Oh Henry!... it 
is the most famous candy in 
America. 

... And write for a leaflet in 
colors, “A Woman’s Inspiration.” 


conventions. 
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Sear Bee 


© 1925, by W.C. Co. - 
All rights reserved 
under international 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
flower stems from a too-short box. We got 
this bed for $150, a little less than half the 
price of some that had been tampered with, 
which had been urged upon us. The canopy 
rails were missing, but that was an unim- 
portant item, as we didn’t want hangings on 
it, so we went to a wood carver and had 
four flames made to top the posts. 

During our hunts I had developed a 
strong liking for old curly maple. Unfor- 
tunately I had two drawbacks; first, “‘she”’ 
didn’t like it at all, and second, a general 
movement for the acquisition of curly 
maple was well under way, making it diffi- 
cult to find and costly to buy. I did, how- 
ever, find a delightful desk of that wood, 
solid, and bought it for $165. Later we de- 
cided to get a desk with a bookcase top, and 
I let this first desk go, although it was a 
very fine piece, full of curl, with a splendid 
interior and a gracefully turned apron be- 
tween its French feet. From time to time 
T also picked up some thirty or forty frames 
of that much-sought wood, paying from 
four to eight dollars apiece. Their present 
worth—a year later—averages twelve dol- 
lars. I am not selling them, because I want 
them. Regardless of price offered, if I can 
use a thing that can’t be easily duplicated, 
I generally keep it. Only a few of these 
frames are in the house; the rest incase 
interesting old Curriers upon the walls of 
my office. 

We have studiously avoided glass and 
china. 

True, we have picked up a few pieces of 
historic Spode for decorative purposes in 
the china cupboard, and I bought a dozen 
beautiful old decanters and about twenty- 
five Stiegel liquor glasses, but we have made 
no attempt at a collection. 

This for two reasons. First, the old glass 
and china are being reproduced, and only 
the expert can detect some of the cleverly 
made new pieces; and then, too, the invest- 
ment is too large for the return, and the 
chance of breakage too great. We were 
both too busy with furniture anyway to 
bother with it, and it failed to intrigue our 
interest. 

The slightest chip would destroy the 
value of the finest piece of glass, crockery or 
china, and our purpose was to surround 
ourselves with old things that were beauti- 
ful and useful. In our most fervent mo- 
ments we had no thought of making a mu- 
seum of our home—crowding it with things 
that couldn’t be touched, used and enjoyed 
as part of our lives. 


Finds in Vermont 


We had seen many homes that had the 
most exquisite antiques, but utterly lacked 
that atmosphere of ease and comfort that 
makes a house livable and homy. While we 
are often complimented upon our pieces, 
few visitors fail to comment upon the home- 
like air of the place. 

We were married in June, 1924, and 
motored to Canada. Arriving at Montreal 
to spend a week, we decided after two days 
to go back to New England and take up 
again the fascinating pursuit that had be- 
come part of our daily lives. 

Thus we spent a few delightful weeks in 
the country antique shops. We saw some 
few in the cities, but their offerings were 
comparatively unattractive, and _ their 
prices, to us, seemed exorbitant. 

At Plymouth, Vermont, the home town 
of President Coolidge, we found no dealer, 
but stopped, as we always did, at the sec- 
ondhand furniture store. They had noth- 
ing, but referred us to a family that was 
moving away. 

We found them half packed, but quite 
willing to sell. They were musicians on 
their way to live in New York, and cared 
nothing about old things. 

From them we got a very fine type of 
Chippendale mirror, with the three feath- 
ers of the Prince of Wales on the top; also 
an old pine dressing table with very dainty 
slim legs, at five dollars apiece. Another 
table of later vintage, with rope turnings 
on the legs, we had to pass by because we 
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hadn’t room to carry it, but we « 
had that for the same sum. 

In another Vermont town wi 
perfect type of desk. Its front a1 
were of splendid serpentine desig 
a bookcase top, with paneled doo 
top, ogee feet, and elaborate old 
On the slope front was a gorgeous 
while a dainty shell ornamente: 
The piece was of solid cherry, | 
tunately it had been mahoganiz 
ished in varnish! 

That, however, was a detaij 
bought it for $650, a price too lo 
a remarkable old desk. 

We averaged more than 20 
day during the time we wer 
England, and stopped at ever 
saw. Many things surprised 1 
ing the scarcity of stretcher-b: 
They were called Dutch table; 
but tavern tables here, and we { 
they were at a great premium. O; 
hand, there seemed to be many} 
boys in New England than in t 
Atlantic States, and at a lower y 


A Dwarf High-Post | 


The New England highboy, y 
ception, was in two pieces, sort 
chest on a lowboy. The Pe 
Dutch highboy we had bought | 
two pieces, but made as a single 
of drawers resting on a base. 
was simply the four legs and 
with no drawers. The Northe 
generally smaller, but in contr 
two the desirability is purely a 
personal taste. 

While on the trip we saw a 
beds that were new to us except 
tion. I refer to the New Englan 
sometimes called a tent bed. 
grace and charm made a strong 
us, and we decided that we w 
happy till we got it. 

But the getting of it was ano 
Try as we would in the very h 
country where it was most used, 1 
find a field bed. Like the old 
that originated in New Engl 
weren’t any more. 

One day after a long, hard 
stopped at an inn to spend the 
we found they handled antiqu 
fashion. We asked, hopelessly, 
a field bed. No, they didn’t ha 
they knew where one could | 
They also knew its history and 
old family to which it belonged 
went out in his car, and sure 
turned in a few minutes with | 
field bed. We examined it in the 
it looked good, so we bought it a 
it shipped home. 

This was the only time, I fee 
made a serious mistake and whe 
we bought was misrepresented t 
returning to Philadelphia and un 
bed we found that it had been : 
bed turned down on the lathe 
over into its present form. I am 
that it was owned by the man wl 
us, and not by the mythical oli 
his story. A sharp letter fro 
torney quickly brought back 
purchase price when the bed we 
and we were more determined 
to buy antiques from responsil 
dealers only. 

In all the time we had bee 
through Pennsylvania in search 
niture we had been carefully vV 
near-by farmlands for an attra 
for a country home. - Particulé 
want a place in the Whitemarsh 
of the most picturesque green § 
land. 

We had taken an apartment i 
Hill and had little interest in’ 
simply a stopping place, until ¢ 
place should become a reality. 
viewed, but’ this one had no old 
one was too low, this other on 
too damp, or the neighborhood ¥ 
right. Finally a blind spot was 

(Continued on Page 9 


Chains for Repairs 


The kind that wear longer and 
are quickly put on with WEED 
pliers. For sale by dealers 


Genuine WEED Cross 
; 

| 

| everywhere. 


——¥ 
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Tt will pay you 
to insist on WEED Chains” 


SAYS THE CHICAGO YELLOW CAB COMPANY 


You can identify genuine 
Weed Chains by their 
brass plated Cross Chains, 
galvanized Side Chains 
and Red Connecting 
Hooks, in addition to the 
name, WEED, which is 
stamped on every hook. 


‘““We use WEED Chains practically to the ex- 
clusion of all other makes’’—says C. W. Gray, 
Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Chicago Yellow Cab Company. “WEED 
Cross Chains give us more miles in hard 
cab service, and they’re more quickly 
and easily repaired. Also, our men 
seem to like WEEDS best.” 

The Chicago Yellow Cab Co. is the 
world’s largest user of tire chains. 


George Brady, Yellow Cab driver, says: ‘WEEDS save 
my time and nerves on slippery days. I'd be fagged out 
after a wet day's driving without them. I don’t see how 
a man who likes comfort can do without WEEDS.” 


Every Yellow puts on WEEDS at the first 
drop of rain—to protect their passengers, to 
make for quicker service and to save drivers 
needless worry and strain. 

Why shouldn’t YOU take it easy when 
streets are slippery? Get WEEDS 
today so you'll have them when you 
need them. At good dealers’ everywhere 
for all tires, cords and fabrics, and 
balloons, of course. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment” 
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Decide to 


That You Won’t Shiver and Freeze 
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When You Drive This Winter 


Rex gives you instant venti- 
lation, controlled by the fin- 
ger tips to suit your desires 


YOu be surprised at how little it costs to add snug warmth 
and protection to your good old faithful Open Car! 

Why turn it in just because cold weather is coming? Equip it 
with Rex—and you'll have the same dependable and economical 
performance you ve enjoyed all summer with the addition of snug 
warmth, complete protection, and a much finer appearance! 


Perfect Protection - Because of their accurate construc- 
tion and perfect fit, Rex enclosures afford complete protection 
and snug comfort on the coldest or rainiest days. They will give 
years of satisfactory service because they are sturdily built of only 


the finest hardwoods, covered with lustrous leather fabric, and fitted 


with crystal-clear glass. They are light in weight and held firmly 
in position by patented rods that are hidden beneath the trimming. 


A Better Looking Care sddition to the warmth and 
comfort that Rex enclosures provide they always add a trim and 
tailored beauty to your car’s appearance. For all Rex enclosures 
are especially built to harmonize perfectly with the lines of the 
make and model of car for which they are intended. Ventilation 
is instantly available through large panels of clear glass that slide 
noiselessly to and fro in felt-lined aluminum channels. 


Installation Requires But a Few Hours: simply 
drive your Open Car to any authorized Rex Distributor or Service 
Station, and a set of Rex enclosures will be completely installed 
in only a little more time than it takes to lubricate your car. Leave 
it at noon—and you can drive away the same evening equipped 
and ready to meet the severest weather. 


Think it over! Doesn’t your health and comfort demand Rex pro- 
tection? If you want to know first just how your car will look 
when Rex-enclosed—either ask 
your dealer or drop us a card for 
illustrated literature and prices. 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
Rex Authorized Distributors and 


Rex Equipment is now 
available for the follow- 
ing makes of cars: 


| Buick Cadillac Chevrolet | 


| | Service Stations in all Principal Cities 


Chrysler 


Dodge Brothers 
| Ford Flint Hupmobile 
Maxwell Nash 
Oldsmobile Overland 
Star Studebaker 
Willys-Knight 


‘oA 


day! 


A Good Touring Car 


can be made comfort- 
able the year ’round— 
at surprisingly low cost ! 
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We had been passing, almost daily, a most 
beautiful old farm, nearly hidden from the 
road, yet on the state highway. It had old 
shade, a large lake, good water, and was 
only fifteen minutes from the Philadelphia 
limits, dissolving the problem of commut- 
ing by motor. We had never seen it simply 
because we looked only for places with for- 
sale signs. 

We found the owner a kindly old hearty 
soul. Would he sell? Yes, he’d sell, if we 
bought the whole thing. How much was 
it? One hundred and sixty-five acres! 
Pleas were in vain. He wouldn’t divide. 
Land in his neighborhood was selling for 
$1000 an acre, but to ‘“‘ get shut of the place”’ 
he’d sell his for $600 an acre. Of course it 
was out of the question for us. 

We had fallen in love with it at first sight, 
and were disappointed very much, but 
there was nothing we could do. As we were 
leaving he pointed acrosstheroad. “‘There’s 
a place I might sell you,” he said. “‘That’s 
only sixty acres.’’ That, too, we saw for the 
first time, and upon viewing it, we saw that 
it had all the advantages of his, plus greater 
altitude. 

To our very great surprise we found that 
he’d sell it for $350 an acre, and on the spot 
we closed the bargain with a gentlemen’s 
agreement. It seems that he had bought it 
from an estate a few years before, and had 
never been able to get settlement, as the 
heirs were in the West and unavailable. 

Matters dragged on for months before he 
was able to get the title and pass it on to us. 
The place had three good streams of water 
and two frontages on good roads, as well as 
a wealth of fruit trees and a dense woods of 
picturesque trees. There was a small farm- 
house falling to ruin toward the front of the 
property, with a huge bank barn behind it 
and plenty of old shade. 

While we were waiting to get possession 
of the land I had an architect draw up plans 
for the house we were to build. It was to 
be patterned after “Wycke,’’ German- 
town’s oldest house, and one of the most in- 
teresting in a community rich with interest- 
ing pre-Revolutionary homes. 

We selected the site for it—on a hilltop, 
the land sloping down to where the lake 
would be, with the woods across the water. 
We spent week-ends on the farm, planning, 
figuring, and often slipping over to country 
auctions in the neighborhood, augmenting 
our collection of antiques. 


Restoring the Farmhouse 


We were still buying what we liked, with 
little regard for just where it would go in 
the completed house, and we figured that it 
would be a year before we were settled. 

With all the facilities of the modern met- 
ropolitan press, news carries as quickly in 
the country by word of mouth as in the 
city, and we soon became known as “‘the 
young couple that bought the old house.”’ 
Folks used to talk to us in the delightful 
free way that country people have, and 
we'd gather at these auctions and chat with 
our neighbors-to-be. 

In the course of one of these talks some- 
one mentioned that our house was 210 
years old. We didn’t know what they 
meant until they explained that the old 
farmhouse, which we hadn’t given a sec- 
ond thought, was built in 1715. If we 
had struck an oil gusher we couldn’t have 
been much more pleased or excited. Fur- 
ther research and investigation proved this 
to be true. We went through the house 
from attic to cellar, and down to the an- 
cient cave under the cellar. I looked -at 
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Babs. Babs looked at me. We 
the same thought—I don’t remem 
of us mentioned it first: ‘Let's f 
and live here.” 

It was unanimous, and at once 
plans were discarded. We went 
building thoroughly and found t 
it was a wreck in appearance, ; 
condition was good. The massive 
of masonry were solid and sy 
The hand-hewn oak timber used 
and structural work, fitted to pre 
fastened with wood pegs, was as 
ever. The wide floor boards wer 
places by the feet of generati 
passed to dust, but they were, 
and large, quite usable. 

We called in our architect, wh 
fell in with our plans and abl 
them out, making a suggestion 
there and changing things a bit, 
thoughts weren’t practicable. Fo 
he understood just what we wa 
proceeded to give it to us. Wit! 
days his plans were made, and the 
admirably with our desires. He, 
a country builder, because the w 
it takes a little longer than that ¢ 
contractor, is often more thoroug 
and the scale of wages is smal 
rural districts. The wage scale a 
ances the difference in the spe 
work, so while you pay about th 
the end, the job is likely to bet 
more thorough with country lab 

We were fortunate, too, in ou 
of a builder. Every man he se 
craftsman. There was none of th 
together-and-get-it-done busine 
them, but instead, a careful, slow 
with everything done right. 


An Old Iron Mine 


As soon as we decided to us 
house I got busy on hardware. 
going to use reproductions on 
house, but such a thing would | 
sacrilege here. 

The old ironworkers, like old 
makers, were artists as well as 
The commoner forms of hinges, 1 
HL types, were the least of their 

There were the slim, peneil-l 
hinges, terminating in the arrow 
tulip or the heart; there were t 
hinges. There were butterfly : 
butterfly types, and the. exqui 
horns, all of them laboriously | 
out by hand-in wrought iron. T 
were ornate wrought-iron latches 
workmanship and design, with 
age, showing no sign of crudity, 
artistry. There were old oval bri 
old locks with their huge keys, pe 
to be gotten. 

Fortunately this was all ayn 
ago, before old iron began to | 
out, and consequently before. its 
that of old prints, started to mo 
skies. The first real find inthe y 
locks weighed eight pounds. The 
tipped the scales at fourteen ounc 
retainer for a bunch such as this 
sume suitcase dimensions. This1 
start, and we called on all the deal 
a forty-mile radius in the next 
weeks. The harvest was a con 
assortment of various kinds of loc 
hinges. True, there were strap hi 


had, but they were from old b: 
none of the slim grace we sough 
We went further and further 4 
while there were plenty of H 
hinges, the really artistic strap h 
(Continued on Page 93 
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ck in the Dutch country that had 
for years, but with the utmost 
noved them. A little sandpaper 
jade them as good as could be 


quch fruitless search I determined 
ny sphere of action, and upon the 
{ the moment threw a bag in the 
ye motor and ran up to New Eng- 
a. For a while it looked as fruit- 
yer ground, but after a few days I 
.spot. I was actually passing the 
ques for Sale, because the place 
, unpromising, but a sixth sense 
|. Iswerved the car into the drive, 
till reaping the reward. 

an had been collecting the finest 
naginable for years, and sold very 
peeled to shirt sleeves and piled 
ming away with half a dozen pairs 
‘ul strap hinges with turned arrow- 
3, as many latches and parts of 
n old foot scraper, and a wealth of 
ags. 

get you more of them if you want 
aid the dealer. “Send me all the 
{C.0.D.,” Ireplied. I knew that 
‘us of such fine iron accumulated 
have no trouble in getting my 
at of it. He didn’t send any, but 
ee a month I receive a large piece 
ing paper from him, on which is 
the various finds he has made, to- 
ith prices, and invariably I take 
umber of them from him. 

ve old iron hardware throughout 
», and as much more stored in the 
sides, yet I haven’t been able to 
sting it. The price has gone up 
ibly since the first buy, but it is 
in reach, and while it is I’m forti- 
self against the time when I may 
ae more and wouldn’t be able to 


ed my finds to the architect, when 
lected enough to make a showing, 
2he didn’t enthuse until after he’d 
actual use on the doors, he wasn’t 
zing. For that matter, he couldn’t 
n. I had a mental picture of the 
appearance that could not have 
delled by words. 


'Workmen’s Disapproval 


dor, puzzled workmen didn’t know 
make of it at all. Here was a man 
400d money into a house, and using 
stuff. A dozen times the foreman 
t did his utmost to sell us the idea 
ew hardwood floors. We were, of 
obdurate. He would go away 
1g his head, fully convinced, I 
‘at we weren’t quite all there. 

ver, he was cheerfully willing to 
t our ideas for us, little as he ap- 
them. After I had made it very 
st what we wanted, he hung the 
ist right, put on the latches and 
I directed, and even came around 
tudgingly admitted that it did look 


we had been reconciled to the fact 
were going to use the old floors, and 
‘up the worn places with old pine 
e found in the barn, we had it all 
in with the painter. 
ad decided on a putty-gray as the 
or, after seeing all the shades and 
tom white to Nile green and laven- 
he Old England farmhouses. After 
place was a farmhouse, and to be 
as such, and the light coloring ap- 
us much more strongly than the 
the Pennsylvania vogue. 
, too, was at a loss. Hard- 
ors was all he could imagine. As for 
a floor putty color—he was really 
dignant about it! After much in- 
k our part he reluctantly pro- 
however, but not without voicing 
ong disapproval and protest. 
ected. In the treatment of the 


both iron and paint were all 
d been advised to sandpaper it 
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smooth, then oil it. Instead, we painted it 
jet black against the ivory woodwork, mak- 
ing a much more pleasant contrast and 
showing it off to better advantage. We 
painted rust and all, making no attempt to 
get a smooth surface. 

The house, so far as was possible, was 
restored to the original. Some ten or twelve 


years before we got it it was occupied by a | 
family with ten children, and was parti- | 


tioned off so that each child had a private 


room, not much larger than a telephone | 


booth. 


We tore out all the partitions, leaving the | 


rooms their original dimensions. The house 


was modernized only so far as necessary | 
for comfort. Hot-water heat was installed, | 
the radiators being inserted into niches in | 


the walls, to make them inconspicuous and 
to conserve space. Electric fixtures were 
put in, but no outside wires tell the story. 
Electric and telephone wires were con- 
cealed inside and out. Even the phone in- 
strument is placed in a closet in the wall, 
made for the purpose. 


Refinishing Our Own 


The kitchen is thoroughly modern, ex- 
cept that we left the huge fireplace, remi- 
niscent of the days when meals were pre- 
pared over the hearth. Also, I couldn’t 
resist putting old hinges and latches on the 
kitchen doors. 

One radical change we made in the old 
house. We tore out the shallow plastered 
fireplaces and built them on more generous 
proportions of old red bricks and black half 
bricks. The color effect is warmer and more 
friendly, and we can burn huge logs where 
only large sticks would burn before. The 


price of firewood may soar, but we will be | 
undisturbed. An abundance of apple and | 
cherry logs are in the orchards and woods, | 


and we have but to go out and get them. 
We had collected quite a lot of furniture by 


this time. Not enough to furnish the house, | 
to be sure, but a substantial nucleus from. | 


which to build. Our friend Fred had helped 
us a great deal in its selection, and we had 
been sending most of it to his place for re- 
finishing. The thought struck me that I 


would like to learn the art and mystery. | 


We knew it to be an art, and we found it to 


be a mystery. Every refinisher we asked | 


was most mysterious about it. ‘“‘That’s 


my secret,” they’d say, and there it ended. | 


Fred was quite the opposite. With his 


slow, genial smile he said, “‘So you want to | 


learn to refinish? All right, I’ll show you,” | 
and our apprenticeship began. I say ‘‘our”’ | 
because my wife wouldn’t be left behind, | 


and in a remarkably short time she mas- 
tered the handling of paint remover, 
scrapers, sandpaper, steel wool, filler, shel- 
lac, horsehair, pumice, rottenstone and oil, 
as well as stain, wax and the care of tools. 
A few practice pieces turned out very well, 
and since that time we have done the 
greater part of our own refinishing. 

It is surprising and not a little pleasing to 
find her working on the old things—using 
tools just as a man does. 
master their use, but her finishes are far 
better than those of most professionals. 

There is a fascination in getting some old 
piece that looks like a wreck, and by your 
own efforts turning it into a thing of beauty, 
with all its original charm and the added 
charm of mellowness that comes with years. 

We have a complete workshop in the cel- 
lar, with every kind of tool for scraping, 


finishing, carpentry and cabinetmaking, | 


and it has become one of our best pastimes. 

Returning from one of our trips, we 
passed a new sign. We found a dressmaker 
dealing in antiques. From her we bought a 
very fine mantel mirror, surmounted with 
an elaborately carved American spread- 
eagle, for fifteen dollars. A solid walnut 
linen closet, from the same source, cost 


twenty-five dollars. This latter piece had | 


the original brasses and brass H hinges, a 
delicate band of satinwood inlay in each 
door panel, as well as in the three drawers 
in the bottom. This woman, as a dress- 
maker, had access to many of the old homes 
in that section, and would often take her 


Few women | 
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oF, 


Busy by day ~ 


uiet by night, 


HIS New Inn is situat’d in the heart of 

Business Philadelphia, diagonally across 
Chestnut Street from the Main Post Office 
and adjacent to the great Department Stores, 
Office Buildings and Publishing Houses. 


But this location is a safe three blocks from the 
district of noisy Night Life and Traffic, insuring 
quiet and repose for the Sleeping Hours. Thus The 
Benjamin Franklin offers a happy combination of 
Convenience and Comfort in its Situation as well as 
in the appointments of the House itself. 

Every Guest Chamber, of over twelve hundred, has the 
outside Light and Air, Bath, and Circulating Ice-water. Rest- 


ful Beds, easy Chairs, and handy Lights compleat the Enjoy- 
ment of those who Lodge within. 


Here you are promised Warm Welcome, Courtesy, Alert 
Attention to your needs, and thought upon your Comfort. 


Plan 
to visit the 
Sesqui- 
Centennial 
Exposition 
os 
Philadelphia 


1926 


Acorner of the Concourse, with Elevator 
Alcove in background (Eight elevators) 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


DIRECTION 


CHEERED 


OF AMERICA 


Operating the 
largest chainof 
modern, fire- 
proof hotels in 
the world. 


Horace Leland Wiggins, -Alanaging ‘Director 
Charles F. Wicks, ‘Resident -Alanager 
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Fenestra » 


4 


are 


‘I always thought 
they cost more” 


“We thought so, too, until we 
planned to build. It surely sur- 
prised us to find they cost as 
little as ordinary windows—and 
they’re so much better!” 

Most of the better things we 
would like to have do cost 
more — but here’s a welcome 
exception. You can actually 
have the better lighted, better 
ventilated and cosier rooms that 
Fenestra Casements provide with- 
out extra cost. 

Then you'll have windows built 
of steel that cannot warp or stick 

fou’ll have screens inside where 


they protect draperies and are 
protected themselves. You’ll have 
windows that reach out for 
pleasant weather and shut out 
the storms. You'll have windows 
easy to wash without sitting on 
the sill. And besides—you’ll 
have a home stamped “modern” 
—one having extra value if you 
ever wish to sell. 


Your architect or builder can 
get Fenestra Casements from a 
nearby lumber or building supply 
dealer — together with Fenestra 
Basement Windows and Fenestra 
Garage Windows. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-2240 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 


160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 


fenestra 


commercial buildings 


ieee and apartments 
schools and institutions 


all industrial structures 


_ sponding holes. 
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pay in furniture that families thought 
worthless. She sold it for practically 
nothing, and got some very fine pieces. 

Another bargain came last summer, this 
time in a Philadelphia shop. In a shop 
window I saw a perfect pair of Hepplewhite 
dining tables. Originally they were the end 
tables of aset of three. They were priced at 
$350, but everybody was away on vacation; 
no one was buying in the city at precisely 
the time the country shops were reaping 
their harvest from tourists. After consid- 
erable haggling I came away, leaving a 
check for $125, the tables mine. 

A while back I mentioned jam hooks. 
These were used in the early days in New 
England to hold tongs, shovel, poker and 
other hearth tools. They were fastened to 
the mantel uprights beside the hearth on 
the outside, thus making a much more 
steady support than the standing holders 
that superseded them. I don’t know why 
they ever went out of use, but they did, 
and although I had a weather eye peeled 
for them for more than a year, I hadn’t 
been able to find them. 

In every New England shop I had asked 


for them. Ina very offhand way, as though 


I fully expected to get them, I would say, 
“T’d like to buy a pair of jam hooks.” 

“So would I,”’ the dealer would say. 

In searching for old hardware I several 
times went down to one of the oldest sec- 
tions of Philadelphia, where they were de- 
molishing houses, some of them centuries 
old, to make way for the approach of the 
new Delaware River Bridge to New Jersey. 

There were some fine old doors and man- 
tels sold for a song, and some very good 
iron fire-backs, but I had no need of these. 
My interest in them caused me to examine 
them, however, and before long I found 
something that made my heart skip a beat. 
Nothing but two innocent holes in one of 
the pilasters of an old mantel, some fifteen 
inches from the base. I looked on the other 
side, and sure enough, there were the corre- 
To my mind this could 
mean but one thing—jam hooks! I asked 
the foreman, and he, after some explana- 
tion on my part, remembered them. He 
showed me a barrelful. I dumped it upside 
down with his help and started putting the 
brass back, piece by piece. Presently I had 
the unattainable. In looking for its mate 
I found three more. This was altogether 
beyond my avaricious dreams—two pairs 
of genuine old jam hooks, one pair a perfect 
willow pattern! They are now gracing the 
fireplace at either end of our living room. 


My First Comb: Back Windsor 


My friend, the dealer of the Dutch coun- 
try, wrote me that he had the kind of bed I 
wanted, but I hadn’t much hope. The 
Dutch were artists in their way. Their 
stretcher tables, open cupboards and many 
other characteristic antiques are very fine 
and desirable, but their beds are heavy, 
with awkward turnings, so I paid little at- 
tention to his letter. Calling at his place 
some weeks later, he remembered the bed, 
and told me he’d been saving it for me. It 
was a beauty. Its slender, graceful posts, 
as well‘as the shapely stretchers, unques- 
tionably bespoke its New England origin. 
It was marked eighty dollars, and I took it. 
The wood was poplar, but under the magic 
of Fred’s alchemy it soon turned to wal- 
nut. I have never seen a walnut field bed, 
and have only heard of three. At the 
very same time I picked up a very small 
chest of drawers in walnut, with reeded 
corners, ogee feet and original brasses. This 
is not a rare type except for its smallness, 
but it is very well proportioned and quite 
serviceable. 

Furnishings for the fireplaces, once we 
had the jam hooks, were not hard to find. 
Fine old brass andirons and brass-handled 
fire tools we picked up at country auctions. 
One pair of iron andirons for the guest 
room I got in a secondhand store for a dol- 
lar. In relief is the coveted spread-eagle. 
For the time we are using an Empire sofa, 
until we find one of an older period that is 
comfortable. A fine old Hepplewhite wing 


November 


or fireside chair we picked up for 
five dollars. It was appraised at | 

In South Jersey I found my fi 
back Windsor—a pure Pennsylvsz 
with nine spindles to the comb, y 
minates in deeply carved ears. 
had been cut, but the original 
there, and after it had been rep! 
shellacked it was almost unn 
This chair dates from an early pe 
is characterized by no less an- 
than Wallace Nutting as “rare, 
high in merit.” 

The finding was altogether a 
Caught in a sudden and furious 
took refuge in. an old frame fa 
Seated on the porch was the farm 
chair such as collectors dream of. 
that?’ I asked, pointing to it. 

“That’s a chair,’”’ he answered i 
itive tone of one who is sure of hi 
and will tolerate no contradiction 

“*T’d like to nave one like it. W 
take for it?” Fete j 

“Taint for sale.” 


Valued Family Piece 


Not a very promising begin) 
further inquiry showed that he 
Morris chair, and when the rain 
he accompanied me to town, § 
miles away. Here I bought hi 
easy-chair, and the old one chang 
He chuckled a bit as I was makin 
it, and I presume he. is still t 
cronies of the hard bargain he « 
cost me eighty dollars. Later a 
found me almost an exact dup 
ninety-five dollars, with the seat v 
the legs had been cut down fi 
inches, thus detracting from i 
Nevertheless, chairs of this ty] 
hard to find that I took it. They 
perfect when found, and the wone 
they have endured at all, since so 
thought of them until comparativ 
days. 

The same collector who foun 
second comb-back also found me: 
perfect arm Windsors for the din 
A set of six matched arm Windsc 
andinsuch “ proof condition” alme 
Although my funds were runnit 
the time, I gladly parted with $: 
them, for once gone, they wot 
return. : 

The seats are shallow, which is 
a dining chair, but they are so w 
as to give the comfort of a mu¢ 
depth. The turnings are good an 
very thin. They are quite small 
light, yet their strength is atteste 
than a century and a half of use. ‘ 
covered with four different colors 
the most recent being white. 
scraping one at a time while we 
rather than wait until they are a 
before putting them into service. 

In the matter of family thing: 
been fortunate. A huge bedsprea 
homespun and decorated by geo! 
sign in candlewicking came t0 
Christmas. It had belonged to | 
grandmother. Another piece is | 
this week—a table made by no |! 
son than Hepplewhite! It isa gif 
father, now eighty-eight years olc 
bought by his grandfather. Ith 
broken family history from the t 
the shop. It is a side table for 
room, of a type often seen and § 
Its chief value to me is sentimen 
only by luck that it remains. 1 
mother furnished in new things 1 
torian era, giving to her servar 
that had been in the family since. 
Revolution. 2 

Another prized possession is @ 
houettes—two of my father whe 
eighteen, just seventy years ago, : 
his father, cut at the same time. 
daguerreotype of my grandfathe 
invisible, I took to a photogia 
copy is as clear as an original p! 

A rich old pair of brass candel 
the Indian base was also given to 

(Continued on Page 96 
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be Pacific Northwest { 


‘eat hydro-electric plants are develop- 
x power from half the nation’s water 
power resources 


The clean, modern cities typify 
the best in municipal planning 
(Portland) 


Photo by Prentiss 


One of the pretty beach towns on the Oregon and Washington coasts 


larger chance to get ahea 
—a finer place to live 


you willing to work for success? Then you can 
ceed in the Pacific Northwest! 
‘his great, rich, growirig country offers you a 
mce to grow with it. 
\ vast development is under way today. The 
sific Northwest invites you to share its fruits. The 
2e of success here, as elsewhere, is hard work. But 
1 will find that here, if anywhere, the rewards of 
‘king, planning and saving are rich and sure and 
‘ing. 

People who prosper 
ousands of families like yours have already found 
ater opportunity and happiness in the Pacific 
rthwest. They are better off—more prosperous. 
Chis is shown by the following facts: Their earning 
Ver is greater than the average. In the past 10 
ws bank savings have trebled. They have resources 
tt provide 50 per cent more than the national 
stage for the education of their children. A higher 
‘centage of them own homes and automobiles. 


And these people are rich in still other ways. 


A wonderful place to live 


ey live in a natural wonderland. The most beau- 
il outdoors in the world is in their front yards. 


They are outdoor people, enjoying the mountains, 
woods, ocean beaches, lakes, streams and all the won- 
derful natural beauty that surrounds them. 

They have a delightful and invigorating climate. 
And, the records show, they are the healthiest people 
in America. 


Model cities and towns 


The Pacific Northwest’s great cities are models for 
cleanliness, healthfulness and beauty. Its smaller 
towns are up-to-date, progressive and attractive. 

There is every social, educational and recreational 
advantage for your family. Schools and colleges rank 
among the best in America. 

The people of the Pacific Northwest lack none of 
the things that make life finer, richer and better. 


A free book for you 


The Pacific Northwest is ready to welcome you— 
make room for you—help you along to success. 

The free illustrated book, ‘‘The Land of Oppor- 
tunity Now,” cescribes in detail the things you want 
to know about the Pacific Northwest— Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. Sign and 
mail the coupon for it now. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


To show an average type of 
farm home we picked this one 


OREGON WASHINGION 
MONTANA 
WYOMING 


IDAHO 


Imagine living near such beauty 
as this—Lake Josephine and 
Grinnell Glacier in Glacier 
National Park 


Montana conditions 
make superior beef animals 


© By Schlechten 


FREE 


Descriptive Booklet 
and Photo-Travelog 


THE LAND 
OF OPPORTUNITY 
now 


this coupon (9a; 
for both 


Booklet contains 32 pages of interest- 
ing, authoritative information — fully 
illustrated. Photo-Travelog consists of 
scores of beautiful photographs —an 
absorbing pictorial tour of the Pacific 
Northwest. Mail the coupon to 


DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
Dept. 20-C 


BURLINGTON RAILROAD BLDG, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RAFFIC FILM—a thin, 

gummy coating of oil 
particles, blown back from 
the! exhaust of the) car 
ahead, ready to catch fly- 
ing dust—forming a sticky, 
dingy veil over the color 
and brilliancy of your finish. 


If your car is finished with 
Duco, don’t worry. Traffic 
Film doesn’t injure Duco. . . 
and a little Duco Polish 
No. 7, on a soft cloth, will 
wipe off the dull, disfigur- 
ing Traffic Film. 


Duco Polish No. 7, made 
by the same Chemical En- 
gineers who created Duco, 
is specifically recommended for 
use on Duco-finished cars. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
it, mail the coupon, below. 


Polish Duco 
with Duco Polish 


E. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find [check] [money order] for $1. Please 
send me a pint can of Duco Polish No. 7. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
a French gilt clock to match. They make a 
very effective mantel setting, with the 
crystal drops glistening in the light. 

In retrospect, I am forcibly struck by the 
breaks of the game. The more rare and un- 
attainable a thing seems, the more we seem 
to have run into it just through the merest 
chance. 

Here and there is a mahogany Empire 
sideboard offered for sale, anywhere from 
$150 to $300. We had set as our goal noth- 
ing less than a Hepplewhite sideboard in 
walnut. Outside of a museum we’d never 
seen one, but we let our wants be known far 
and wide. Months passed, and none ma- 
terialized. Just as we were about to com- 
promise on mahogany Sheraton my collec- 
tor friend happened in, and in the most 
casual way remarked that he’d found one 
for us—the kind of which we had dreamed. 
The price was $600. 


A Corner Cupboard, But no Corner 


Well, we didn’t have the money to spare 
at that time, but we said surely there can 
be no harm in just looking at it. We looked 
at it. We rubbed our eyes and looked again. 
Could it be true? Could the price be right? 
Yes, it was. The dealer assured us that it 
was all original, even to the rich inlay and 
the great brass pulls, but his assurances 
were unnecessary. The piece spoke for 
itself—a perfect beauty—its serpentine 
front, its perfect proportions, its unmis- 
takable age, with not the slightest trace of 
tampering. What would you? We bought 
it, although I had to mortgage my future 
to do it. 

It had belonged to a man who had 
bought it six years previously for the same 
sum. Seeing another, he let it go, although 
I doubt whether the successor is a better 
piece. By this time we were living in the 
new house, having moved in early in Feb- 
ruary. 

To our intense disappointment we found 
a fly in the ointment. Two of our prize 
pieces, the serpentine desk and the Penn- 
sylvania highboy, were five inches too tall 
for the old low farmhouse ceilings! There 
was nothing to do but cut them down or 
discard them. Naturally we couldn’t com- 
mit the vandalism of cutting down such 
fine pieces, so they are stored in the barn, 
awaiting the time when I can bring myself 
to part with them. It was heartbreaking, 
but as Jay House likes to quote, “‘There’s 
always something,” and soon other things 
came to claim our attention. 

A corner cupboard was offered us for 
thirty dollars by a maiden lady in a Phila- 
delphia suburb. She called it cherry, but 
even from across the room I could see 
through the stain the unmistakable zebra 
stripe of curly maple. It was really a min- 
iature, standing only eighty inches high, 
and a beauty. I was about to explain to its 
owner the true nature of the “‘cherry,”’ and 
tell her that it was worth much more than 
what she asked. ‘“‘That’s not cherry,” I 
started, but I got no further. She reacted 
like dynamite, shouting at me that she 
knew cherry when she saw it—nobody could 
tell her. I gave her the thirty dollars and 
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took it home with me, proving again that 
courtesy pays, or that its absence is costly, 
depending upon the viewpoint. 

Arriving home I got another surprise. 
There wasn’t a corner in the entire dining 
room! Three doors and an open stairway 
precluded the possibility of a corner cup- 
board. I’d never thought of that! Another 
disappointment, somewhat soothed by an 
immediate offer from a dealer to buy the 
cupboard for $100. I had to sell it. 

In the matter of the desk, we found a 
little one that graces our living room, and 
of which we are quite proud. It cost $115. 
It is of walnut, with flaming grain. Each 
piece has a beautiful knot in it, and its 
effect is most striking. This is a very small 
piece, and the maker’s work shows the ut- 
most delicacy and care. Of course it is not 
so good a piece as the one we couldn’t use, 
but it is thoroughly satisfying, and after all 
that’s what counts most. It had been in 
the dealer’s house, not for sale, but he had 
been in an automobile crash and carried no 
insurance. He needed money and set his 
price, which we accepted. It was too low, 
but necessity was in the saddle, and he 
parted with it for ready cash. 

Sometimes the fates are kind. I think 
they’ve handled us with kid gloves ever 
since we started buying. Our friend the 
collector needed some ready money quickly 
and knew we wanted a good highboy. He 
came over posthaste and said he had one of 
the finest highboys in the country he’d sell 
me for $1000. I discounted his statement. 
While he was honest, his enthusiasms often 
distorted facts. However, my interest was 
thoroughly aroused. The things he got 
were always very good, and generally very 
unusual. 

I went with him and viewed the highboy. 
It was, without exception, the finest I had 
ever seen, unique from its original pine-cone 
flames and quaint bonnet top to its beau- 
tiful scroll apron and long slender legs. 

It had a splendidly carved sunburst in 
the center drawer on top, and another in 
the center bottom drawer, with the block 
effect extending from the lower carving to 
the apron. There could be no doubt as to 
its originality, and it was one of the very 
earliest—probably made by some early 
English cabinetmaker and brought to this 
country long before Washington’s time. 
To the top of the bonnet it only measures 
six and a half feet. I wrote the check for 
the thousand. 


The Old Sea Chest 


An interesting old sea chest, literally in- 
crusted with fancy hand-wrought iron, 
stands in the front room of our old-new 
home. The iron alone is worth $100, but I 
bought the chest, with even its massive old 
key, for twenty-five dollars. 

It had come into the possession of a hard- 
wood refinisher who knew that I bought old 
things, and he called me up at once. I had 
intended using it as a wood box, but later 
decided to use it as a record cabinet, in 
order to do away with the sleek varnished 
abortion I had been using. It was a simple 
matter to transfer the slot arrangement 
from the modern cabinet into the other, two 


or three centuries old. A prosaic 
such a piece that breathes of roma 
venturous seas, piracy, or what ha: 

It is always pleasing to have one 
ment approved, and one very gr 
result came when we had our thi 
praised for insurance purposes, ' 
praisal was done by experts who s; 
in evaluating antiques, and their 
ran a little more than two anda hz 
the cost of our furniture to us, inclu 
costs of refinishing, expressage and 

The prices I have quoted have } 
cost of the pieces as we bought the 
to that the cost of refinishing, whic 
of course with the condition of th 
The chest-on-chest which was $ 
quired a like amount to put it in its 
condition. It could have been r¢ 
by a cut-rate worker for twenty- 
lars, but we prefer to pay the fu 
and be certain of lasting satisfacti 

As I have said before, we bought 
niture without any particular plan 
picking up what we liked when wi 
Fortunately we had practically no 
pieces, with the exception of a fe 
of drawers and the tall desk and 
which we couldn’t use. There seem 
a place for everything we had, com 
filling the house without the least 
tion of crowding. 


Furnished With Memori 


We have made no attempt to fi 
any particular style or wood. W 
is almost imperative in modern fur: 
the mellow old pieces of Sheraton, 
white, Chippendale, share honors: 
early Dutch in the same room, anc 
no hint of clash. They blend int 
trasting but harmonious whole, es 
ing its peculiar charm, and detracti 
ing from the others. 

So it is with woods. Maple, wal 
hogany, pine and cherry stand wi 
four walls, relieving the monoton 
wood and lending character to th 
tive effect. 

So far as we know, our homeisft 
It required more money than we tl 
would, yet everything we bought 
value and usually more, even with 
ative estimates. We have had 
pleasure in the acquiring of our t 
well as in refinishing them. 

The antiques have opened our 
new paths of beauty, of which 
totally ignorant before. Certainly 
carried out the usual program of | 
from one store the modern furnis 
the household we should have mi 
past eighteen months’ constant ple 
well as the lifetime of enjoyment th 
with being surrounded by things 

My police dog, a puppy when w 
buying, is now the father of sev 
last purchase was a piece of solid 
with a uniform curl. It cost four « 
far—it is an old cradle. 

But once the fever leaves its n 
traces are never entirely erased. | 
that in the future I shall hear of w 
pieces, and I know when the Pi 
pipes I shall get pie-eyed and foll 
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Floors 
spt clean 
ad bright 


This new, easy 
conomical way 


\F course you want clean, bright office floors, but you 
also want to keep down maintenance costs. Try the 
ison Wax treatment on them— whether they are of wood, 
eum, rubber, tile, or composition. 


Ml you do is pour Johnson’s Liquid Wax on a Lamb’s- 
| Mop and apply a thin, even coat to the floor. A few 
“strokes of the Weighted Brush or Electric Polisher will 
kly bring up a durable, easy-to-care-for polish. The 
1son Wax treatment takes only a few minutes—there are 
iessy rags and pails—nor any stooping. And afterwards 
- floors can be kept in beautiful condition with half the 
. Washing is seldom necessary. 


Low Maintenance Cost 


écords show that in one large building the entire cleaning, 
ing and labor cost on thousands of square feet of waxed 
leum averages but ¥c per sq. ft. per month. 


ll the leading manufacturers of linoleum recommend 
qson’s Liquid Wax for polishing inlaid, plain and battle- 
linoleum. Dr. C. N. Wenrich, Physicist in charge of 
Armstrong Research Laboratory, makes the following 
lic statement regarding a recent experiment of his: 


A strip of Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum was divided into 
2 sections. One section was polished with liquid wax; 
ther with wax in paste form; and one section received no 
ection at all. These three strips were placed close to the 
- of the restaurant of the Armstrong Plant—right where 
scraped the hardest, where umbrellas were drippiest, where 
‘s were muddiest. 


9000 Scraping Feet 


Nine thousand scraping feet tramped this linoleum floor in 
ty days— more wear by far than the linoleum in your home 
ives in years and years—and then the test strips of linoleum 
e taken to the laboratory. 


‘The waxed strips failed to show any hint of the heels that 
tried to bruise, or the grease that had tried to stain, but a 
‘mop, moistened with a little liquid wax, actually removed 
‘signs of dirt and made the linoleum as fresh as new. It was 
‘rick at all to remove the surface dirt. The wear on the waxed 
ileum was so negligible, so infinitesimal, that I can say inlaid 
eum, kept waxed and polished, should last a lifetime.” 


oP S.C. JOHNSON & SON 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


POST 


sevcrntaciraxeok 


A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit is all you need 
to keep floors and linoleum in fine condition. Get 
either a Johnson Hand Floor Polishing Outfit or an 
Electric Floor Polishing Outfit. Both outfits include 
a supply of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and a Lamb’s- 
wool Mop for applying Wax. With the Hand Out- 
fit there is alsoa Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush. ¢ 


The Electric Outfit includes a Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher as shown in the large illus- 
tration. This Johnson Electric Floor Polishing Out- 
fit costs only $42.50 complete with a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop and a supply of Liquid Wax. 


The Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher is a 
marvelous new machine that pol- 
ishes floors ten times faster than 
other methods. It cuts floor main- 
tenance costs in half. Simple! Easy 
to operate! Light in weight! Pol- 
ishes under desks without moving 
them. For Sale or Rent at leading 
stores. Send for FREE folder. 


RACINE, WIS. 


rer 


| SERVICE | 
| DEPARTMENT}. 


cna abated dimen tonlner ae 


$6.05 Floor 


Polishing Outfit, $5.00 


This Hand Outfit consists of: 


1 Quart Johnson’s Liquid Wax . . $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. 1.50 
| Johnson Weighted 


Floor Polishing Brush . . ~ 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying . . . - +225 


A Saving of $1.65! 


This offer good at department, drug, furni- 
ture, grocery, hardware and paint stores. 
Sells in Canada for the same price, $5.00. 


ae 
JOHNSONS 
WAX MOP 
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HNSON’S LIQUID WAX 
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DIMITY GAY, GRANDPA’S I LITYLE MAID 


Dimity ate a strawberry. Then she con- 
tinued: 

“Tf it rested with me to decide—and I 
am awfully glad it doesn’t, because I don’t 
like bothering about things—I should think 
that the only hope of ever getting Sir Bes- 
semer to agree to Archie’s plan for grandpa 
to have the spring would be to think of 
some plan for me to save Archie from 
something or other so that Sir Bessemer 
would be so grateful to me that he would 
gladly agree tosell thespring.”’ Shelaughed, 
one of those happy innocent laughs of child- 
hood and continued: “But that’s how 
things are in stories, isn’t it?—and not 
very—very practical. If this were a story 
or a book or a film, that is exactly what 
would happen, I think, don’t you? Archie 
would become a victim of the charms and 
wiles of a woman of whom his daddy didn’t 
approve and I would save him by winning 
Archie away from the vamp, and Sir Bes- 
semer would be so pleased’’—she went 
running on—‘‘so pleased that he would do 
almost anything for me. If this were a 
story’’—she prattled on, happily, and ap- 
parently quite indifferent whether Mr. 
Balm listened or not—‘“‘but it is all so con- 
fusing and mixed up that I don’t think I 
should be ever able to think of a way out of 
grandpa’s difficulty, but I would be ever so 
willing to help if I could.” 

She ate another strawberry, her wide 
eyes on Mr. Balm. 

“ Aren’t strawberries lovely? They —~’”’ 
she began, but broke off as she noted a 
sudden lifting of the gloom which had been 
steadily settling on Mr. Balm’s rather 
heavy features. 

“Yes, very lovely,” said Julius rather 
absently. ‘“‘Awfully lovely.”” He rose. 
“IT must run off now, Miss Dimity. I have 
enjoyed our little chat very much—very 
much indeed. And I expect things will 
somehow straighten themselves out. In- 
deed, I think I can say that I shall almost 
certainly be able to contrive it so that your 
friendship with Archie will be even a more 
beautiful thing than it is now.” 

He made a series of impressive farewells 
and left her to her letters and strawberries. 
She watched him cross the lawn to the 
drive, her eyes dancing. Then, rather idly, 
she turned to her letters. But there was 
nothing very interesting among these—a 
bill from Soda & Fountain’s, another from 
a very smart and desperately expensive 
firm of shoe specialists, a reminder from 
the bank at Ernemouth that her account— 
opened with some money that had fallen 
into her pretty hands in connection with 
the purchase of a moving-picture theater 
site by her father—was grotesquely over- 
drawn, and a few little odds and ends of 
correspondence of a like nature; nothing 
Dimity cared to bother about. She 
shuffled them up into a heap, put the sugar 
bowl on them, yawned a tiny yawn and 
looked round for somebody to play with. 
Nobody was visible. 

So she went indoors to the telephone and 
called up Mr. Henry Sadler at Ernemouth. 
Mr. Sadler was the youngish gentleman 
who had recently figured actively as heir to 
some thirty thousand pounds plus the big 
riding school and livery-stable business 
which had produced the said thirty thou- 
sand. He was all but engaged to marry 
Torfrida. 

Dimity owned a charming little steed, an 
. ex-polo pony called Daphne, which she kept 
at Mr. Sadler’s establishment. She tele- 
phoned because she felt she needed Daphne 
now. 

“Oh, is that you, dear Henry? This is 
Dimity—Dimity Gay speaking. We are 
staying with grandpa. I expect Frida 
wrote and told you so. It is nice, but rather 
quiet, so I want Daphne. Please will you 
send her to Salington Hall as soon as 
possible? And also, Henry dear, please 
send Rover for Maulfry, and I think— 
don’t you?—that White Star would suit 
Bethoe. And you will choose one yourself 
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for Torfrida, won’t you? Black Diamond, 
I should think.” Dimity knew every horse 
Mr. Sadler possessed. ‘‘ Will you send two 
grooms? I think Brown and Murphy 
would be best. If Rover and White Star 
and Black Diamond suit my sisters, I 
think I will buy them as a present. It 
would be a nice present for them, and it will 
be such fun riding on the downs near 
here. Oh, yes, to me, of course. 
Charge everything to my account. You 
will make Brown and Murphy hurry, won’t 
you, Henry, please? And make them be 
quite sure to have nice saddles and every- 
thing, rugs and things—at least nearly 
new. Thank you Good-by, 
Henry.” 

She rang off and turned again to the 
telephone directory. She was no longer 
dull; on the contrary she was really enjoy- 
ing herself. She had just contracted a bill 
which, if she really bought the horses for 
her sisters, would figure around about the 
sum of four hundred pounds, and she hadn’t 
more than eleven shillings; but Dimity 
never allowed figures to bother her. 

She put in another call, this time to the 
leading ladies’ tailor of the town, a thriving 
place of forty thousand inhabitants, and in 
the clear sweet voice of a bird blithe upon 
its bough, commanded that an expert 
should forthwith attend the Misses Gay at 
Salington Hall with samples of the best 
obtainable material for ladies’ summer 
riding suits. This done, Dimity, reveling 
in her inspiration for brightening a quiet 
morning, put in a further call to a hay, 
straw and corn merchant and ordered a 
considerable quantity of his wares to be 
sent—to the account of Miss Dimity Gay 
at Salington Hall—forthwith and straight- 
way. 

She rested a moment from her labors, 
then put in yet another call, this time to a 
gentleman who, in the telephone directory, 
described himself as a builder and decora- 
tor. Dimity desired this individual to meet 
her in an hour’s time at the stables back of 
Salington Hall. Grandpa was no enthusiast 
in the matter of horses and the riding 
thereof, and as a result he had allowed 
what was once an excellent range of stabling 
to become a little dilapidated. Nothing 
serious, but worth while putting in order. 

Torfrida came in just as the child was 
airily concluding her instructions to the 
builder. She caught a few words and went 
rigid, listening: 

“Yes, please, at once. I will meet you at 
the stables at eleven o’clock. Then you 
can explain exactly what ought to be done 
to make the horses comfortable there. 
Please, your men will have to be awfully 
quick, because the horses are coming very 
soon. Thank you very much.” 

Dimity hung up and turned, smiling, to 
encounter the stare of half-terrified amaze- 
ment which Torfrida was directing upon 
her. 

“Dimity! What are you doing?” de- 
manded the eldest of the Gay young ladies. 

Dimity laughed. 

“Why, nothing, Frida—only just told 
the builder man to make the stables nice 
for the horses,’’ she cooed. 

“Horses! But what horses?” 

“Oh, the ones I’ve ordered for us all. 
Only just four horses for us to go riding. 
I’m tired of the old golf club, aren’t you?” 

Torfrida, thoroughly well trained by a 
mother who rarely dared order a thing with- 
out consulting that stern economist, Mr. 
Gainsborough Gay, looked a little faint. 

“Dimity! Ordered horses! But what 
horses? Who are they for? And who is go- 
ing to pay the cost of hiring them?” 

““My own little horse, Daphne, is com- 
ing, and Henry Sadler is sending Black 
Diamond for you and Rover for Maulfry 
and White Star for Bethoe. And if you like 
them I think I shall buy them for you as 
presents.” 

“But how can you buy them, you little 
silly? You haven’t any money. I know 


you haven’t. What will grandpa say? Did 
he give you permission to have horses here 
and to repair the stables?”’ 

“T didn’t bother poor grandpa about it 
at all. He is so worried already,” said 
Dimity. “I should think he would be very 
glad to have his old stables made all nice.”’ 

“But it will cost heaps of money, and 
you know how anxious about not spending 
money grandpa is. He is much—much 
stingier than—well, daddy, even!” 

“Well, he will look awfully funny when 
the bills come in from the corn merchant 
and the tailor and from Henry Sadler.’ 

Dimity laughed happily at the thought 
of grandpa’s face. But Torfrida was nearly 
distraught. 

“But this is sheer mischievous madness, 
Dimity! There will be a dreadful scene. 
Grandpa will telegraph to daddy, and 
daddy will-go quite hysterical. Besides, 
only you can ride well enough to go out 
alone. What use are the horses to Maulfry 
and Beth and me? And we haven’t any 
riding clothes! And there is nobody to look 
after the horses. Oh, it is dreadful! I shall 
have to telegraph! There will be shocking 
scenes and everybody upset. Dimity, you 
are too awful! You are as reckless as—as 
a little lunatic.” 

But Dimity shook her bobbed halo. 

“Oh, please don’t be in a panic, Frida,” 
she said. “I’ve thought of everything. 
The tailor will be here in half an hour with 
patterns to measure you for riding things, 
so that is all right. And I’ve told Henry 
Sadler to send Brown and Murphy to look 
after the horses, and they will bring another 
horse so that they can ride with you and 
Maulfry and Beth. Truly, Frida, I’ve 
thought of everything. You will see pres- 
ently for yourself. And don’t worry about 
the silly old expense. I am having every- 
thing charged to my account.”’ 

Torfrida gasped. 

“Your account! What is the use of that? 
How can you have accounts for hundreds 
and hundreds of pounds when you have 
only a few shillings and a small dress allow- 
ance from daddy?” 

Dimity made a little grimace. 

“‘T would have to go about naked except 
for stockings if I relied on dear daddy’s old 
dress allowance,” she explained as one sister 
to another. 

“Dimit-ee! How dare you talk like that, 
you naughty girl? I know what it is—just 
because you were lucky enough to get free 
of your mass of debts when daddy bought 
that cinema site, you think you will be 
lucky again. But you won’t be. Grandpa 
is not the sort of old gentleman to stand any 
nonsense about money, and there will be a 
scandal some day. And daddy will blame 
me, because I’m in charge of us all and the 
eldest !”’ 

Torfrida was becoming plaintive and 
Dimity softened instantly to that. She 
jumped up. 

“Oh, please, Frida, don’t bother yourself 
so. Leaveit tome. I won’t let you get into 
any trouble. They are all such sillies to 
bother about their gloomy old money in- 
stead of being happy. They are making 
you like them. I don’t bother, Frida, and 
you oughtn’t to. It will make lines from 
your nose to the corners of your mouth— 
how awful! Don’t you remember how I 
told you not to worry when I owed Mr. 
Rackstraw all that money, and how in the 
end he was glad enough to let me off and to 
give me anything I liked to choose out of 
his old shop, free of charge? Well then! 
Please don’t fuss, Frida—laugh, Frida. 
What’s a horse or two? Can’t a girl havea 
few silly old horses if she likes? Of course 
she can! You’ll see. And if grandpa is 
cross with you, say it is nothing to do with 
you at all and tell him I will pay for every- 
thing.” 

“But how can you? You're only nine- 
teen and you haven’t a penny. Anyone 
would think you have a huge private in- 
come ——” 
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“T wouldn’t be bothered with, 
clared Dimity. “Fancy doing not} 
count your mo——” She broke off 
touring car slid past the window, to 
at the front door. 

“Here is Archie,’’ said Dimity, 
worry any more, Frida. Let’s ju 
tennis till the tailor comes. J] wil 
sponsible for everything. . . . | 
member, Frida dear, Black Diam 
lovely horse. It is like sitting j in a 
chair to ride him. You will love hit 
would love you to have him as a 
from me. Truly!” 

“But how can you possibly pay 
began Torfrida monotonously. But 
was gone—out to meet Archie, 

“Oh, now here is somebody else 
and bothered and unhappy,” laughe 
ity as she saw the face of her new 
“Oh, please, what is the matter, A 

“T ran into old Balm just after 
you, and everything’s gone ab; 
wrong, Dimity—oh, Dimityti 
Archie lucidly. 

“Tell me, Archie, please.” She t 
by the hand and led him across t] 
toward the summer house. 

“‘Well, you see, my father refuse 
blank to oblige me by selling the gy 
your grandfather, and now that ass 
Balm, has planned out another sel 
get it. He says I’ve got to pretend 
slave to some adventuress sort of aw 
a vamp, he called her—and get myg 
thoroughly nervous for fear I shot 
off and marry her and be ruined : 
He’s got this—this vamp all read 
that dashing-looking lady you saw 
clubhouse—a great friend of JuliusB: 
Mrs. Liana Twyne. Then when n 
ernor is thoroughly nervous, Bali 
the idea is for you to step in and fa 
me and make me fall in—in love wi 
Dimity—oh, Dimity!—and I shallb 
from the vamp by you, and my.g 
will be so grateful that he will d 
thing—sell forty springs—you like 
him for saving me.’ 

He looked wistfully at his “Dim 
Dimity.” 

““You—you wouldn’t care to gi 
trial?”’ faltered Archie. é 
Dimity squeezed his hand. 

“Of course I will, Archie. I thin! 
lovely plan, and Mr. Balm must 
great big intellect to think of it. 
just let me know when to save yo 
the vamp, I will—of course I will.” 

“Only, Dimity, please, couldn’t 
each other sometimes—meet quietly 
where?” asked Archie. 

Dimity was quite agreeable. 

“Oh, yes, please, of course. 
you ride? Do you go riding on the 
in the early morning?” 

Rather, certainly Archie could al 
Dimity was delighted. She leaned 
looking up, half whispered. ’ 

“Well, my horse will be here so¢ 
see. So couldn’t we get up very § 
awfully early some morning—long 
the vamp is about—and have son 
rides together?”’ she asked. ; 

“Oh, Dimity!’’ 

Archie closed his eyes for a momé 
better to envision this picture from 
dise. A good idea opened them f 
rather rapidly. 

“Would you care to come fora A 
car, Dimity? We could pop up to to1 
have ices somewhere, or lunch at th 
ton or something like that.” 

But Dimity shook her halo. 

“Oh, no, thank you. I have to 
builder about making the stables 
the horses, and you must go to oy 


Archie.” 

“What? Now? Already? Mere 
vamp already? Why, old Balm has 
had time to notify her, Dimity! C¢ 
we just have a chat together here?” 
Archie. “There’s bags of time 
vamp.” (Continued on Page 1035 
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was firm; she had to be, for 
was called for in her innocent 
of affairs. Still, she put it 
gh. She took Archie by his 
d, drew him into the privacy 
r house and put up a face that 
tiest thing in the garden of 


| “Archie,” she commanded. 
young to be particular about 


r blindishly. Then Dimity 
gently off her immediate 


so the horrid old vamp,” she 
nd some day I will come and 
ym her.” 

yent Archie, and departed. 
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2 dubiously happy lot of Mr. 
m that he had never known 
ha period devoid of lady love. 
yas because of his beauty— 
lainly apparent to one in a 
scause he had contrived to re- 
emely unmarried or because 
eness he had so diligently cul- 
assed others besides the busi- 
9 occasionally paid him to be 
sir behalf, it is difficult if not 
ossible to say with any cer- 
it is certain that the Venus of 
was that rather exotic-looking 
trived to keep up such a very 
opearance on such a very com- 
—Liana Twyne. 
‘st thing the gentle Julius did 
aso deftly planted in his mind 
s Dimity Gay presently con- 
his thinking apparatus and 
a brand-new, homemade, to- 
plan was to catch Archie and 
structions before he reached 
xt he went in a really violent 
odbine Cottage, where Liana 
the honeysuckle itself, and 
med old Avery Hackett to the 
had solved his problem with a 
ced but almost infallible plan. 
tructions as nearly in the na- 
2 blanche as a man like old 
rer bring himself to issue, and 
seeeded to enlist the aid of the 
. Would she be so charitable 
ioung Archie Crust, and, when 
gn the lad to another little 
treat, baffled and beaten, to 
» baffled vamp customarily re- 


‘stated at once that the fairly 
inkly offered Mr. Balm for his 
dressmakers’ bills of blood- 
aensions and stated,-in the 
dssible way, that when those 
vere restored to her with a re- 
attached to each, she was per- 
3 to vamp even Lord Nelson 
ae top of his tall monument in 
are to an assignment at the 
leepest lift shaft in the whole 
2 system. Sirens of the sea- 
8 could have spoken no more 
lius Balm accepted the friendly 
friendly, if faintly financial, 
zh it was made. 
Liana,” he said, well satisfied, 
acompliment. ‘‘ You are the 
» woman I have ever had the 
call my very dear friend,’’ he 


ked at him—a little oddly, 


A woman of my age and in my 
8 has to be reliable, don’t you 
inquired. 

‘a Way, yes; we all have to be 
ose,” admitted Julius. 

3ut are we?” 

> knows?” countered Julius 
1 began to recapitulate his re- 


m Archie Crust called in near 
4 was perfectly ready for 
S$ made more easy for her, if 
t for Archie, by reason of the 
few weeks before the lad had 
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been genuinely, if briefly, her admirer. 
But she put him at his ease at once. « 

‘All the world’s a stage, Archie, and the 
people in it are merely up stagers or old 
stagers. We ought to act our parts as pub- 
licly as possible. So suppose you motor me 
up to town to lunch where your father 
lunches, and we'll find a table where he can 
see us from afar off.” 

Archie winced, but perceived the practi- 
cal aspect of that proposal and agreed read- 
ily enough. Liana saw him shrink, and 
dropped a superbly manicured hand on 
each of his shoulders. 

“Shall I tell you my opinion of her—the 
little lady with the bobbed hair? She’s 
worth it, Archie. She is the loveliest thing 
I’ve seen for many a day. I wish the great 
big black-browed years between my age 
and hers would fall away—fall away and 
sink to the bottom of the sea, Archie. I 
would try hard to be like her—to look at, 
I mean.” 

Her eyes for a moment were deep and 
strange. Then she gave him a little friendly 
shake and laughed. 

“You two babies! One with all the 
money in the world, the other with almost 
all the beauty. What will you make of it?” 

“‘T hope we shall make a match of it,” 
said Archie simply. 

“Well, I am trying hard to help you, am 
iL sayoyeye 

And that she spoke the truth was very 
convincingly proved by the fact that, 
within three days thereafter, the steel- 
fronted Sir Bessemer Crust was—with rea- 
son, if gossip can ever contain reason— 
decidedly suffering from pins and needles in 
his paternal instincts. He idolized Archie 
and one of these days he was going to leave 
him the big butt end of a million to keep 
him happy all his days. But he wanted the 
boy to collect for himself a nice fresh little 
girl to share the money and the happiness; 
and, for the life of him, Sir Bessemer could 
not picture this copper-haired, pale-faced 
sweet-lips with whom Archie seemed to be 
spending all his time featuring with any 
real success in the part of wife to his son. 

Once before he had warned Archie to be- 
ware of her and he had believed that his 
warning had been effective in breaking the 
spell she had set on him. 

But apparently she had re-spellbound the 
boy. Twice he had seen them lunching in 
town—Liana was a lady you were liable to 
notice in any restaurant not bigger than 
a medium cathedral—and several friends 
had dropped him hints that Archie seemed 
to be very seriously attracted by ‘“‘that 
extraordinarily pronounced person at Wood- 
bine Cottage,’”’ as the rector’s lady de- 
scribed Liana. 

Reflecting alone one evening, uneasy and 
a little apprehensive, Sir Bessemer’s mind 
fell on Mr. Julius Balm, whom he knew and 
whom he had once paid for expert handling 
of a small difficulty. 

“Now that’s the fellow who would know 


or could very soon find out the truth of, 


all these rumors about Archie and this 
attractive-looking man trap he’s running 
about with.” 

He called up Mr. Balm and invited him 
to stroll up to Crust Court and smoke a 
cigar. Julius accepted. It was with a cer- 
tain small sense of relief that Sir Bessemer 
settled down to await the arrival of the 
expert. 

“A shrewd, competent, level-headed fel- 
low, Balm,” he mused. “‘ Ye-es, I think I’ve 
picked the right man. If anybody can 
give me—or get for me—the facts, I fancy 
Balm’s the man.” 

He was about right. 

By the time Julius, very impressive in 
evening black and white, had finished ex- 
plaining and departed, Sir Bessemer Crust 
was wondering whether it would be better 
to have a steel cage made for Archie and 
keep him m it or whether it would be better 
to give the vamp half his money to leave 
the lad alone. The idea of lecturing or hec- 
toring Archie he had abandoned within five 
minutes of mentioning it to Mr. Balm. 

He was a hard, shrewd and intensely prac- 
tical man, immersed in business all day and 
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every day, and consequently he did not 
find it difficult to realize that, as Mr. Balm 
put it, to turn suddenly on Archie and 
bully him on the subject of his new lady 
friend—against whom, Julius added, not a 
thing could be alleged except that she was 
older than Archie, and possibly had not 
been so kindly handled by fate—would 
probably result in turning the boy sulky 
and stubborn and even causing him to be 
impulsive in the matter of a quick jaunt 
with Liana to the nearest registry office— 
where, if they marry you with less cere- 
mony than at a church, they do it with as 
much certainty. 

“What is needed is not violent or hasty 
action,’’ the expert had counseled impres- 
sively, “‘but, in my view, a counter attrac- 
tion, quietly, insidiously, brought over your 
boy’s horizon. If one could find a nice, 
fresh, charming little lady of about Archie’s 
own age—as I say, a counter attraction— 
he would hardly guess that it was being en- 
gineered. I saw the very girl—the exact 
type—at the golf club the other day. Um— 
I wonder Come now, Sir Bessemer, let 
me make a proposal. Speaking in my ca- 
pacity as a social agent rather than a busi- 
ness expert, I am of opinion that Archie 
needs help. He is within measurable dis- 
tance of—er—risk. Suppose you leave the 
thing in my hands for a day or two. Let me 
move—silently, subterranely, so to speak— 
in the matter. I promise nothing, but I am 
not without confidence. I have had to 
deal—in my social department—with far 
more complex, delicate and difficult mat- 
ters. You remember the case, perhaps, of 
the Marquis of Devizes and the peculiar 
way in which all that cloud of rumor about 
him in connection with the disappearance 
and recovery in peculiar circumstances of 
his second wife’s jewelry was dispelled and 
dispersed like mist, leaving the marquis, a 
sound, good fellow at heart, speckless and 
stainless as a newly lime-washed—um— 
statue. My work. He retained me and I 
managed things. This matter of 
your boy Archie should be easy.”’ 

Sir Bessemer saw that, and lost no time 
in retaining the gentle Julius, who pro- 
ceeded thus to sum up: 

“You need have no anxiety, Sir Besse- 
mer. Expect—be prepared—to concede a 
little here, to take a little there, make some 
trifling sacrifice in this direction to attain 
your end in—er—that direction, and I can 
prophesy, with more than a little confi- 
dence, that all will go well.” 


x 


ECAUSE his whole interest was so cen- 

tered in the production of that fa- 
mous table water Sfitz that it would be no 
exaggeration to say that a bit of his soul 
was contained in every bottle of that spar- 
kling, if saltish, drink, old Avery Hackett 
rarely took the trouble during the working 
week to wander round the grounds and 
buildings of Salington Hall, though he 
usually enjoyed a tolerably comprehensive 
snoop on Sundays. And consequently it 
was without the slightest difficulty that 
news of Dimity’s importations and altera- 
tions was, in accordance with that child’s 
casually expressed wishes, kept from him 
for several days. 

The steeds arrived two days after 
Dimity had desired them, in charge of the 
Messrs. Brown and Murphy, a pair of 
smartish-looking riding master’s assistants 
in public, and in the seclusion of the livery 
stables a brace of toughish but strong and 
enduring stable hands. 

The forage was duly delivered; and the 
builder, delighted at the easy, even care- 
less view Dimity appeared to take about 
the cost of his labors, worked one of those 
small miracles which only the expectation 
of quick money and plenty of it can render 
possible. The tailor followed suit, so that 
the four sisters had been riding for at least 
two days before grandpa, snooping around 
after lunch on Sunday afternoon, in com- 
pany with Mr. Julius Balm, halted, rather 
like a setter, at the end of the kitchen gar- 
den and sniffed. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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ARDLY a woman in America 
who at times doesn’t carry 
home with her from market or 
shop, ice cream, oysters, salads 
and other moist or liquid foods. 


Why carry such delicacies in 
paper pails or buckets that leak 
soon after they are filled, when 
you can carry them in 100% 
Leak-Proof Sealright Liquid- 
Tight Paper Containers? Most 
progressive merchants use Seal- 
rights exclusively. Sealrights 
are absolutely Leak-Proof and 
Crush-Proof. And Sealrights 
are easy and clean to carry! 

Sealright Containers are made in all 


convenient sizes from 4 pint to a 


gallon. For your convenience and 


protection, insist on Sealright 
Containers. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
Dept. TT-21 FULTON, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull 
and Regular Standard Milk Bottle Caps 
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HEINZ PLUM PUDDING =&8&s Ic is real plum pudding, 
the kind you once spent hours to mix, cook and re-cook. In it are the 
finest fruits of the earth: “Four Crown” Valencia raisins—our own 
importation from Spain, choice Grecian case currants, and candied 
orange peel and citron—all expertly combined and cooked by Heinz. 
Just heat and enjoy. There are two delicious sauce recipes on the 
container. Be sure to order a Heinz Plum Pudding and so solve your 
holiday pudding problem. 

HEINZ FIG PUDDING && Made according to Heinz own 


recipe, of the finest ingredients, by Heinz cooks. Rich and tasty, but 
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HEINZ HOLIDAY DE SS PRS hehe 


light enough to appeal to delicate appetites. Recipe for a 
sauce is given on the label, which can be made by anyo 
and in a few moments. You will like it. 

HEINZ MINCE MEAT&x Ready for the holi 
the kind you would make yourself if you could “shop aroun 
same fine ingredients it contains—prime beef, “Four Crown’ 
raisins, choice suet, selected apples, Grecian case currants 
citron, orange and lemon peel—all perfectly seasoned anc 
by Heinz. In glass jars and tins. 

When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens + H, J. HEINZ | 
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and the little maid, too, if she’s got any- 
thing to do with it. Hey? There’s pounds’ 
worth of work been done there; who's 
going to pay for it? Hey, damme, there’s 
nothing like horses to eat up your money! 1g 

His voice was rising again. Julius per- 
ceived that he had to be firm as well as ex- 
pert. Nobody knew better than he that 
old Avery had an ugly temper when it ran 
away with his brains. 

“Now, Mr. Hackett, you’ll forgive me 
for speaking plainly—in your own inter- 
ests,” he said. “‘I am going to tell you 
frankly that you are not in the right mood 
to handle this thing. If you go into the 
house angry you'll frighten those young 
ladies into stampeding for home— Miss 
Dimity the quickest of all. She’s a very 
sensitive, highly strung child and a cross 
word to her would be about the same thing 
as a black frost to a dahlia. In your present 
mood you'd scare her dumb, unless I miss 
my guess—a thing I don’t often do.” 

But he certainly did it then. 

“‘No, no, Mr. Hackett, be advised by a 
man you are paying tiptop fees to give you 
tiptop advice, and leave it to me. Take a 
quiet stroll round and watch the bees work- 
ing—anything so that you clear your mind 
of preconceptions about and suspicions of 
little Miss Dimity. It’s important, it’s 
urgent, it’s vital that you don’t ruffle a 
hair of her lovely little head, stir one deli- 
cate fiber of her delicate nerves. She’s val- 
uable, she’s priceless, she’s got to be guarded 
and petted and babied just as if she were 
made of spun glass—spun diamond, you 
may say.”’ 

“But if she’s the one that’s been spend- 
ing my money on those stables y 

“‘Tush!’’ said Julius. ‘‘ Let her spend it! 
What’s a few pounds spent on a little soul 
who in less than a week’s time will be in a 
position to ask—and get—from Sir Besse- 
mer Crust practically anything she cares 
to ask?” 

Mr. Hackett’s hard old jaw fell. 

“Eh? Never thought of that, Balm. 
Umph!”’ 

“What else have I been toiling and slav- 
ing from morn till midnight for days past 
to achieve?’’ demanded Mr. Balm. ‘‘You’ll 
excuse my saying that you nearly wrecked 
the thing before. And if you decline to use 
the goods you’re buying—my advice and 
talent—you’ll certainly wreck it yet.” 

“No, no, Balm, don’t think that. I quite 
see the situation. I’ve got the idea now. 
And I’ll go and stroll about—watch the bees 
busy on their honey, as you say—while you 
make inquiries. Certainly, certainly.”’ 

And Mr. Hackett ambled reluctantly 
away, rather like a man directing his foot- 
steps toward a preliminary interview with 
the official receiver in bankruptcy. 

Mr. Balm was conscious that there was 
an expression akin to panic in the fine eyes 
of Torfrida, who was arranging roses in the 
hall, as he passed in; and of a certain appre- 
hension in the slanting orbs of Bethoe, who 
was standing by the piano in the drawing- 
room. 

The blond Maulfry’s expression was one 
of blank indifference, for Maulfry was 
frankly bored by Salington Hall, its owner 
and its intrigues, and desired nothing more 
than to return to Ernemouth and her bright 
particular star, Clarence Rackstraw. 

It was for Dimity, curled up on the settee 
in the sunlight with some letters, that Jul- 
ius unobtrusively headed. And when he 
met her gaze he was for a moment con- 
vinced that the man Brown who had named 
her as the lady under whose orders he and 
Murphy were working was a liar of a par- 
ticularly virile nature. For there was in 
those blue and shining pools of light neither 
panic, apprehension nor boredom; nothing 
but a lovely shy interest and the gentle in- 
nocent friendliness of a child. 

“Why, you have come back! Didn’t you 
like seeing the bees with grandpa, Mr. 
Balm?” she asked, patting the settee invit- 
ingly. 

Julius sat down, smiling. 

“T am not much of a bee student, Miss 
Dimity,”’ he said. 

Dimity nodded wisely. 
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“Tt is pretty to watch the little things 
gathering their honey, of course; but, all 
the same, they are rather apt to sting if 
anyone worries them, aren’t they?’ smiled 
the child. Julius agreed. 


Somehow, sisters Maulfry and Bethoe | 


had drifted idly out. 

Dimity picked up her letters. 

“Tt is rather lucky for me that you should 
have come in just now, for I was thinking 
of you, Mr. Balm,” she volunteered. 

“Now, that’s very nice,” began Julius. 

“T am so glad you think that, for you 
see, there is something I wanted to ask you. 
May I? Oh, thankyou. Itis only just to ask 
if grandpa is leaving you to deal with all his 
mixed-up difficulty about Archie Crust and 
Sir Bessemer’s spring—or, please, with 
only a part of it.” 

“Oh, all—undoubtedly all of it. 
see, he has retained me as a—well, a sort of 
specialist in the matter. Which reminds 
me, Miss Dimity, that in a day or so I shall 
want to ask you to be ready, with your sis- 
ter Torfrida, to go to tea with Sir Bessemer 
and Archie and myself at Crust Court. But 
more of that later. I—er—have been mean- 
ing to ask you about those horses down at 
the stables. Do you chance to know whose 
they are?” 

Wide wondering eyes sought his. 

“Why, of course, they are mine, Mr. 
Balm! I bought them only the other day— 
three of them. Daphne was mine before. 


But I bought Rover and White Star and 


Black Diamond for my sisters—presents, 
you see.’”’ She played with her letters—and 
extracted one. ‘‘That is the bill for them.” 

“Ye-es? Really?” 

He noted that it was a bill of the unre- 
ceipted variety. He offered it back to her, 
but she was busy with her papers and did 
not notice. So he held it a little gingerly, 
as if it were warm—hot, even. 

“T go riding secretly with Archie every 
morning, you see,”’ she confessed shyly, and 
passed him another bill. 

“That’s another account about the 
horses,’’ she smiled. 

Julius took a short glance. It was from a 
person who had sent it in “by request,” 
and totaled forty-eight pounds for repairs 
to the stables—labor charged for at double 
time, as agreed for specially speeding up. 
This document, too, was devoid of any in- 
dication that it had been paid. Julius held 
it in his reluctant hand. 

‘“And this one is for the riding suits— 
awfully nice ones, Mr. Balm; and this is 
for the forage—that is, oats and hay and 
things.’ She slipped them into his hand 
with their little companions. ‘‘The others 
are nothing—silly old things not worth 
bothering about. You have them.” 

She passed them over. 

“This is very interesting, my dear Miss 
Dimity. But—er—what do you want me 
to do with them?” 

Dimity laughed happily. 

“How funny! Why, to pay them for 
grandpa, of course!” 

The business expert opened his mouth, 
then closed it without uttering. He stared 
at Dimity for quite a long time, then re- 
opened his mouth and reclosed it. 

“But, please, Mr. Balm, you are not 
angry or surprised, are you?’’ inquired 
Dimity anxiously. ‘“‘You—you looked at 
me so strangely, didn’t you?”’ 

“Oh, quite unintentionally, Miss Dim- 
ity,” said Mr. Balm hastily. “I was think- 
ing of another matter.”’ 

He shot a rapid eye through the totals— 
and they passed the grim aggregate of four 
hundred pounds—some of them being quite 
staringly old Ernemouth bills. Not a lot of 
money in a big deal, but fairly good gaiting 
fér a child like Dimity. 

“T dread to think what your grandpapa 
will say,” stated Julius rather feebly. 

Dimity’s eyes went wide. 

“But do you mean that he will be an- 
gry?’’ she asked; adding pensively, “If he 
is angry I think I would like to go home, 
please.” 

Julius sat up. Go home! With Archie 
ripe and ready the way he was! Not to be 
thought of! 
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This new 
Rubber Coat 


college men and women 
are now wearing 


N the college campus, in the 

city streets, young men are 
wearing this new rubber coat in 
all the brilliant colors. 

College men started the style, 
but now everybody’s wearing it 
—men, women, boys and girls. 

It’s a sporty, roomy, comfortable 
coat, this new “U.S.” Raynster. A 
soft, light-weight garment, but built 
for real service. With sturdy seams, 
strap around the collar, and wind- 
cuffs in the sleeves. Sure to keep you 
dry in the hardest rain—and it stays 
waterproof! 

For women this new “U.S.” Rayn- 
ster completes the rainy day sport 
attire. And the brilliant shiny colors 
match the prevailing mode. 


Many other Raynsters, too 


This new coat is just one of the long 
line of “U.S.” Raynsters made for 
every wet weather purpose. Some are 
black rubber-surface coats, and others 
have the rubber hidden inside, made 
up in tweeds, cashmeres, and other 
popular weaves: Every inch backed 
by layer on layer of high grade rubber. 
Ev ery seam reinforced. 

For complete protection in the rain 
be sure the coat you buy has in it the 
Raynster label. 

Ask at the store to see the 
Raynster line or write us for the 
new Raynster style booklet. Address 
Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 


‘US. ‘Raynsters 
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“UNIVERSAL” 


Means Good Pictures 


A scene from “The Phantom of the Opera” 


Look for the name UNIVER- 
SAL when you’re glancing through 


the amusement column. Look for it out- 
side your favorite theatre. It will lead you to the 
best pictures of the year—the cleanest pictures, 
with the most romance, the most adventure an 
the best casts. 


It will lead you to ‘“‘The 


Phantom of the Opera’’ which 
enthused all New York with its magnifi- 


cence and weird, fantastic drama—and in which 
LON CHANEY appears in his most artistic creation. 


Itwilllead you toREGINALD 
DENNY in hisnewpicture,‘“‘Where 


Was I ?’’ from the hysterically humorous 
story by Edgar Franklin. This picture has the 
smoothest, easiest, most natura! flow of comedy 
possible. And have you seen DENNY in ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Straight Ahead’’? 


The name UNIVERSAL will 
lead you to HOOT GIBSON in 


that great masterpiece of Western drama, 
“The Calgary Stampede.’’ 


It will lead you to HOUSE 
PETERS in his stirring and most 


exciting drama of the sea, ‘‘ The Storm 
Breaker.’’ 


The name UNIVERSAL will 


lead you to Dorothy Canfield’s 


splendid story, ‘‘ The Home Maker, ’’ with 
ALICE JOYCE and CLIVE BROOK. Some very 


remarkable acting in this picture. 


It will lead you to “The 


Goose Woman, ’’ adapted from 
Rex Beach’s wonderful tale, featuring 
JACK PICKFORD, LOUISE DRESSER and 
CONSTANCE BENNETT. A picture that is being 


acclaimed by fans and critics wherever shown. 


It will lead you to Albert 


Chevalier’s famous drama, ‘‘My 


Old Dutch,’’ with MAY McAVOY, PAT 
O’MALLEY, CULLEN LANDIS and JEAN 
HERSHOLT. 


UNIVERSAL means some- 


thing big to movie fans this season 
—and its second WHITE LIST will give 


it lasting fame and an abiding place in your hearts. 
Write and tell me which of these pictures you have 
seen and just why you like them. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on our second 
White List”’ pictures, which comes without cost to you. 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny for 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 


PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“‘ Angry—with himself—for not thinking 
of arranging these little things instead of 
giving you the bother.” 

“Oh, I forgive him,”’ trilled Dimity. ‘I 
don’t like bothering much, but I don’t 
mind when it’s for grandpa’s sake.” 

“*T will deal with these little things. For- 
get them, Miss Dimity.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Balm. I will, of 
course—forget them, I mean. I detest bills, 
don’t you?” . 

“Yes, I detest them too,’’ agreed Julius, 
and extricated himself. 

A cooed “Oh, Mr. Balm!”’ halted him in 
his tracks at the door. 

“e Yes? ” 

“Please, for a little motor car!’’ 

He knew then: He had been wondering 
whether it was all just blunderheaded in- 
nocence or was it ladies’ chess. But he 
knew now. The bobbed angel was perfectly, 
even excruciatingly aware of her value; and 
someone had evidently taught her—prob- 
ably, by sheer force of example rather than 
by spoken counsel, that snipelike, quick- 
wit and tightwad, her papa—how to realize 
that value. 


“Please, for a little motor car! Bah!” 


| Julius ground his teeth—gently. 


“‘T will do what I can with your grand- 
papa,” he said, with a wet streak of acid in 
his voice, and went out in search of old 
Avery, whom he found fuming near the 
beehives in the orchard. 

Patiently, with infinite care, the gentle 
Julius spilled, drop by drop, the grievous 
news into grandpa’s ear and understanding. 

“Pure childish folly, of course; she 
hasn’t the least notion of the meaning of 
money. It’s unfortunate, of course; but 
there’s nothing much to be done about it— 
except to pay these bills.”’ 

But at first grandpa, shocked and wounded 
at Mr. Balm’s airy and undisguised assump- 
tion that he would shoulder Dimity’s bur- 
den, resolutely, even mulishly, declined to 
listen. Dimity was going home by the first 
train in the morning, he said. He couldn’t 
afford to have any more little maids of her 
caliber about the house, he declared. They 
hurt too much. 

Mr. Balm let him bellow for a while. 
Then dropped the item of news that Dimity 
used her horse mainly to take secret rides 
with Archie Crust at dawn. The others 
were needed for her sisters to ride with 
them—some distance behind—for the look 
of the thing. 

“Huh!” snarled old Avery, but with a 
marked decrease of pure venom. ‘“ What 
good’s that?” 

“She is taking tea on Monday at Crust 
Court with Sir Bessemer, myself and one or 
more of her sisters, when I shall explain, 
privately, that she is the little soul who is 
going to save Archie from this—er—vamp 
I have arranged about.” 

“Huh, is she?” 

“Tf you will let her, she will succeed, Mr. 
Hackett. If you wish to allow a matter of 
a few pounds and a couple or so of riding- 
school hacks to stand in your own light, all 
you have to do is to go and scold her a 
little, and she’ll be on the morning train 
home, on her own account. We’ve got to 
where plain speaking is called for, Mr. 
Hackett, and, to be frank, it’s for you to 
say. I can only state the position and ad- 
vise on it. I advise you to pay these little 
bills and make a fuss over her. It’s going 
to affect your business considerably more 
than the few hundreds you are expending. 
Remember, she’s only a child.” 

“Maybe; but she costs like a big family. 
And even if I do pay all this money to keep 
her and her sisters galloping about on those 
great fat money-burning beasts, what guar- 
anty have I got that she won’t go and 
spend another five hundred and charge it 
up to me—an old man like me?”’ moaned 
Avery. 

“None; no guaranty whatever—speak- 
ing as an expert,’’ stated Julius firmly and 
with something uncharitably near satisfac- 
tion in his eyes. He was getting a little 
weary of Mr. Hackett’s indomitable parsi- 


mony. 
“Eh? What’s that?” 
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“None—no guaranty at all. Ishall wind 
up as quickly as is humanly possible. Head 
her off by sheer speed—if I can. But mean- 
time I am sorry to say you're liable to pay 
right along—and, for your own sake, not 
hers, to look pleasant while you pay. You’re 
dealing with mercury when you deal with 
little souls like your granddaughter, Mr. 
Hackett, and it’s my duty to tell you so, 
as I do. It’s what you’re paying me for.” 

He got it home at last. When presently 
he left he took with him Avery Hackett’s 
authorization to settle the accounts, and as 
he turned his car’s nose to Woodbine Cot- 
tage for tea with Liana, he was grateful 
that he was not compelled to stay and 
watch the spectacle of Mr. Hackett en- 
deavoring to be gracious and grandfatherly 
to the daughters of Gainsborough Gay— 
particularly his little maid Dimity. 

““A very greedy old man, I fear,’’ said 
Mr. Balm as he sped away. ‘Strange 
how people allow their greed to rowel 
them. Still, I must confess she’s— 
she’s a remarkable child. ‘Please, for a lit- 
tle motor car!’ Eh, by gad? That’s what 
sticks in my throat. With eyes like 
that! What? Nerves like a locomotive’s! 
Old Avery will give those girls an impres- 
sion of a pack of blandishing timber wolves 
tonight or I am no expert.” 


, 
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ie WAS a glorious séance which Dimity 
held in her bedroom that night, and the 
regal and responsible Torfrida openly, 
freely and fully declared that Dimity 
possessed three-fourths of the total brains 
in the Gay family. 

“When grandpa showed his teeth in that 
funny new smile of his, and said how de- 
lighted he was to see that Dimity was such 
a sensible little maid as to think of having 
the horses up here, I shivered,’’ admitted 
Torfrida frankly. 

“He looked as if he wanted to bite her,” 
giggled Maulfry. 

“T think Dimity is a darling to punish 
rich old grandpa, who is just stingy for 
stinginess’ sake,’’ declared Bethoe. ‘‘But 
won’t he try to be revenged afterwards?” 

Dimity yawned, twiddling her toes. 

“T don’t think so,” she said. ‘‘ You see, 
he will have the spring. He will just call 
me his little maid—when he has got it. He 
will forget everything when he has got 
what he wants. All men do!” 

“But he will tell father, all the same, 
won’t he?”’ 

“Oh, daddy? Daddy won’t matter. 
And he won’t be able to say anything much 
because of mother.” 

““Why because of mother?’”’ demanded 
the adoring trio. 

“T am going to make him give me a little 
motor and I shall give it to mummy,” 
cooed Dimity. “‘She has always wanted 
one.” 

“Give away a little motor!’ echoed 
Bethoe. 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t want to be 
bothered with a stuffy little motor,’ de- 
clared Dimity. “‘Fancy the black grease 
and oil and horrid blue smelly smoke! 
Mummy will take me for a ride if ever I 
want one. Mummy’s a darling and she 
understands me too. She knows I’m not 
reckless, but only just mischievous.” 

They all assured her that they knew 
that, and so they tucked her in and kissed 
her and left her looking like a sleepy 
angelette. 

But for his own sake if for nobody else’s, 
Mr. Julius Balm got his broad and manly 
shoulder to the wheel without further 
delay, and thereafter events moved with 
speed. 

*“Any procrastination is going to give 
my arrangements an attack of lightning 
dry rot,’”’ he decided. ‘‘For, except that 
small Dimity person and me, everybody’s 
fractious and peevish out of all reason. 
Look at ’em all—Sir Bessemer jumpy as a 
cat on a hot grating; Archie more and 
more reluctant to come nearer than a mile 
to Liana; while Liana, who wisely prefers 
something a little more mature, is bored 
to tears by Archie; old Avery Hackett 


.- 
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groaning about a swarm 
bawling for quick action tos 
spending another sixpence « 
three sisters just dying to get 
there’s only Dimity and me 
heads—at least, she’s keeping 

He was successful in gettir 
vanced a little, and his luck 
him; for when, at the end of t 
of tea at Crust Court, he , 
Bessemer on the terrace oye 
lawn, where a number of you 
playing tennis, he realized 
had been weighed in the balan 
haunting. Sir Bessemer’s ey 
the stone balustrading rounc 
not far off, whither Dimity an 
wandered. They were a 
couple, beautifully matched 
clearly meant for each other. 

“She is a very charming 
Balm, and I’ll own she impre 
much. Will she have anythin; 

Julius nodded confidently. 

“Well, Gainsborough Ga: 
lisher, her father, is said ne 
shown mercy to a coin of an 
in his life, and he must have 
able fortune—very tolerable i 
child will have a quarter of 
And old Avery Hackett is y 
two hundred thousand? He 
dren. The girls are his grand 
should be in the straight li 
Also, though you mightn’t t 
little woman has brains. Ar 
pretty rich spinster aunt and 
two in the family. Archie, 
a catch for any girl—no denyi 
at the same time he won’t 
himself away on Dimity. . 
them, Sir Bessemer !”’ x 

“Yes, I am looking; and 
I’m looking at. It’s pretty, it’ 
and if this child can save Are 
red-haired enchantress, she ¢a 

Julius sighed slightly. 

“T wish it was as easy as 
um—do you recall that I spok 
a concession might be called 
there?” : 

“T do. Are you thinking ak 
settlements? They will be ta 
said Sir Bessemer with dignit 

“‘No, not marriage settleme 
who knows you would have 
about that. It’s rather more 
touches on a sore point. Sir B 
taking your money to do my 
And, as I see it, my duty is 1 
blunt, even. Now if, as we bot 
ity Gay is going to rescue Are 
infatuation—and you can s 
that from here—how are you | 
up that feud with the man wh« 
adored grandpa? In other ' 
very fond of old Avery, and w 
be. He lets her have practical 
she wants—horses, pays her 
bills, talks of buying her a motc 

He shot a side glance at S 
corrugated brow. d 

“You and he don’t speak- 
each other’s houses. How’s 
strike Dimity when the time 
to commit herself? I advise y 
tion of that point. I belie 
loves Archie—but she is also 
ett’s granddaughter. Now y¢ 
old Avery a lesson—a schoo 
will never forget. He was sh 
some years ago. You have p 
Everybody who matters 
has laughed over it and aj 
deftness. Don’t you agree tl 
grossly neglecting my duty 
from counseling you to make 
ture, a spacious gesture, an 
nimity; one of those gracious 
only big men are capable of 
Bessemer, I advise bluntly 1 
the old animosity, shake hand 
Hackett—he’d give his ears — 
and accept the twenty thousa! 
will gladly pay you for your 
a few acres around it. It’s not 
Bessemer. The joke on old 

(Continued on Pag 
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most of its savor—he’s been need- 
spring for more than five years, 
\d why risk your only son’s happi- 
sake of continuing a triumph that 
,r interests you much?”’ 
/t Mr. Balm finished on that high 
id waited, watching Archie and 
. The corrugation slowly ironed it- 
. of Sir Bessemer’s forehead, and 
y he laughed quietly. 
t—all that—is sheer common sense, 
| gee it. Have it your own way. Tell 
‘'y Hackett to phone me what night 
ve to dine here and chat it over. 
yin us?” 
-hem? They couldn’t have kept 
y with red-hot iron bars. 
ndid—splendid! Be sure that I 
\tily Mr. Hackett effectively,” de- 
ulius. 
| well, no need to rub it in, you 
_many before him, Sir Bessemer, 
decision to be generous was made, 


) 


} surprisingly easy to be thoroughly 


8. 

[oe be sorry to see something of old 
gain. He’s a hard old man where 
| ey’s concerned, but he used to have 
1points. I imagine we’re both too 
ling any more stones. We used to 
-ouse together, and I’ll say for him 
\ghtwad though he is, he was a fine 
i pretty good company on the moor. 
|t then, you see him. I think I’ll go 
what that boy and girl are talking 
” 


:itarted himself for the fountain, 
| 

|as going very well there. One might 
't it was an afternoon totally devoid 
tation. Everybody enjoyed it, par- 
‘y the gentle Julius—until the little 
vere halfway back to Salington Hall 
‘dpa’s big car. 

jat a charming boy Archie is, Miss 
|,” observed Julius. 

):, Lsuppose so, Mr. Balm.” 

's caught—or fancied he caught— 
|te weariness in the exquisite voice. 
| up sharply. The child was gazing 
iy out of the window. 

)xpect you are very glad to have 
td such a success for your grandpapa, 
a way, for Archie and his father, are 
,t, Miss Dimity?”’ pursued Julius. 

, 1 don’t think I am very glad. I 
‘am tired of it all and I want to go 
now. I don’t want to bother any 
bout Archie or anybody else, please.” 
|"e was a general movement of real 
mation. 

t, Dimity darling, you will finish 
Archie from the vamp?” asked Tor- 
nxiously. 

ont 
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“No, I don’t think I will bother any 
more, Frida dear. I believe I’m homesick. 
Daddy and mamma are coming back from 
Paris today and, please, I want to go home 
now and be with them.” 

Julius Balm felt the mercury in his back- 
bone freeze and fall in a long and sicken- 
ingly giddy slide. He felt really ill for a 
moment, then remembered something he 
had not so much forgotten as shirked. 

“Please, for a little motor car!” 

That was what Dimity had said and he 
had done nothing about it. Was that the 
cause of this sudden change in the child? 
He became expert. 

“T expect you are tired a little, aren’t 
you, Miss Dimity? You have been walking 
so much today.’’ He laughed rather coyly. 
“But suppose I were able to tell you of a 
little surprise that is waiting for you— 
come now, would that refresh you?”’ 

“‘A surprise, dear Mr. Balm?” 

Three of them were really interested, but 
Dimity merely smiled a little, kind, friendly 
smile at him—she was obviously unthrilled. 

“Tt’s a secret, strictly speaking, but I'll 
risk it,” purred Julius. ‘‘I happen to know 
that your grandpapa is so pleased with you 
that there will be a delightful little motor 
delivered at Salington Hall tomorrow, ad- 
dressed, so to speak, to one Miss Dimity 
Gay.” 

“How sweet of grandpa! I shall give it 
to mummy,” said Dimity in the faint, far- 
off attenuated tone of one but distantly 
interested in motors. 

A rather desperate look settled in Mr. 
Balm’s eyes. 

“T think Dimity is bothered about some- 
thing,’ said Bethoe, who had been study- 
ing her little sister rather intently. 

Torfrida turned anxiously to the little 
one. 

“ Are you bothering, dear?”’ 

Dimity nestled close to Torfrida. 

“Yes, I think so, in a kind of way, Frida.” 

“What is it, Dimity?”’ 

“Well, you see, it’s about the horses I 
gave you. I remembered this afternoon 
that when we go home they will have to be 
kept and stabled, and I am sure daddy 
won’t be willing to build some stables for 
them or to pay for them to be kept at a 
livery stable. And we can’t each manage 
to keep one out of our allowance, can we? 
So—so, you see, my present to you all will 
be quite wasted; and I know that anybody 
would understand how hard it is to be in- 
terested in Archie or anything with such a 
piece of bad luck hanging over one like a 
big black cloud.” 

Mr. Balm got that like lightning. It was 
a hot one, but he caught it on the wing. 
Grandpa not only had to buy the horses— 
he had to maintain them. He did not 
hesitate a second or blink an eyelid. 
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“That, Miss Dimity, need not cause you 
a moment’s unrest or bother. Why, your 
grandpa will literally jump at the oppor- 
tunity of showing his love for you all and 
his appreciation of how you have helped 
him! I may tell you all that Sir Bessemer 
has agreed to sell him the spring he needs 
just as soon as he is satisfied that Miss 
Dimity has saved Archie from Liana 
Twyne; and to sign an order to any livery 
stable in Ernemouth or anywhere else to 
maintain the horses for—what?—a year ?— 
two years?—will be but the work, nay, the 
pleasure, of a second! Come now, what do 
you think of that?”’ 

The child was instantly all sunshine. 

“Why, I think that is just lovely!” 

“And you’re not homesick any more?”’ 
inquired Julius. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so!” 

“No, I should think not,” said Julius— 
but he said it inside and in silence. 

He dropped the gay crusaders at Saling- 
ton Hall and went on to the Sfitz works. 
What he said to grandpa and what grandpa 
said to him they never knew. But when, 
just before dinner, the old gentleman ar- 
rived, there was a look in his eye and a 
warmth in his smile that was new to them. 
He looked round the room. 

“‘Where’s my little maid?’’ he demanded. 

“TI think she is on the lawn, grandpa.” 

Grandpa went out. Dimity was sitting 
in the last patch of sunlight on an old gar- 
den seat. Grandpa sat beside her. 

““Why, Dimity, all alone, my dear?” 

Dimity’s hand stole into his. 

“Only for a little while, grandpa. Ar- 
chie is coming in after dinner, I think.” 

“Oh, is he now? Well, that’s very nice, 
to besure. And did Mr. Balm tell you of all 
the nice things I have told him to see to 
for you—the little motor and the horses 
and things?”’ 

“Oh, yes, grandpa, and it is so dear of 
you.” 

She looked up at him. She had added 
something better than a thousand pounds 
to his expenses for the spring, but he would 
have given twice the money for that water, 
though only he knew that! 

Those expenses had wounded him 
sorely—until Dimity had healed the wound 
miraculously with salt water. He was, on 
the whole, more than satisfied. 

‘““T am pleased with you, very pleased, my 
dear,’’ he volunteered. 

“And I love you, grandpa.” 

Dimity put up her. lovely little face and 
kissed him gently. Something stirred far 
down in old Avery’s heart. 

“Bh? Eh? That’s my little maid!” 

“Yes, grandpa!”’ 

Ah, well 


(THE END) 
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Tom-Iom is 


ready with 


the guns 


EVEN the alert ears of a 
mouse scarcely hear Tom- 
Tom’s movements in the 
dark ... he maneuvers in 
such silence. But at the 
strategic minute at dawn 
you’ve set for him, his 
twelve well-aimed guns 
start action. And boom! 
Close-up attacks, one tom- 
tomming after another, 
striking your ears with ex- 
actly the effect intended. 
Your dreams, the people 
that walk your cobweb 
streets, he demolishes 
completely ... and you 
are out, the minute after, 
calmly tying your tie. 

Tom-Tom keeps pre- 
cisely on the firing line of 
the very last minute. He 
is as accurate as time it- 
self. An octagon True 
Time Teller. Refined 
eight-sided case, top-ring 
to match, curving crystal, 
cubist numerals. Tom- 
Tom well is worth a trip 
to your dealer’s. 

So are the other True 
Time Tellers. Among 
them, Tip-Top the octagon 
pocket watch—sturdy, ac- 
curate, with quiet tick. 
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How your face will 
enjoy this sensation 


You did your face a big favor 
when you emancipated it from 
soreness and irritation by feed- 
ing it Mennen Shaving Cream. 

Now you can bring some real 
cheer and sunshine into the 
rather uneventful life of your 
countenance. 

After you obliterate the matin 
whiskers, rub into the shaved 
area alittle Mennen Skin Balm. 
This remarkable balm disap- 
pears in half a minute—and 
then the fun begins! 

First you feel a business-like 
bite, then a wave of invigorat- 
ing coolness. A subtle, spicy 
odor entertains your olfactory 
nerves. 

You look in vain for a trace 
of the Skin Balm. It has gone 
—leaving behind it a new look 
of good grooming, a novel sense 
of facial well-being. 

You'd be addicted to Mennen 
Skin Balm merely for the kick 
and pleasure of it. But if you’re 
puritanical, soothe your con- 
science with the thought that 
there’s real benefit and antisep- 
tic value in Skin Balm treat- 
ments. 

This sensational success 
comes in big 50c tubes. No 
bottle to leak or break. If you 
are not enthusiastic, return 
tube to me for full refund. 

un 
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“T thought I’d told you.” Listening, 
Gifford Buller was able to spare attention 
for snatches of other conversations; for 
some reason the discovery that Albertine 
was telling Doctor Mogridge about the con- 
temptible ingratitude of her last cook but 
one failed to amuse him. Later, giving ear 
to Minnie Oliver, he was sorry that little 
Jennie hadn’t chosen to have measles in- 
stead of chickenpox. A good many kids in 
Weymouth had showed this same want of 
originality, this spring, it occurred to him. 

Afterward, while Doctor Mogridge, to 
whom mah-jongg was curiously an affair of 
ritual, corrected an error in the construc- 
tion of the wall, Buller heard Irene’s clear 
voice from the bridge table in the opposite 
corner. 

“Of course you knew that Albertine had 
the nine. She was marked with it on the 
second lead. If you’d saved your reéntry 
you could have led through her up to my 
ten-eight and made your contract.” 

Something in the sweetness of the tone 
troubled Gifford Buller. It sounded as if 
Albertine might be mistaken in her notion 
that everything depended on Gus Pendle- 
ton’s attitude. In some respects Irene’s 
voice reminded him of Albertine’s. It was 
too bad, anyway, that those two couldn’t 
fix things up between them. 

Doctor Mogridge helped himself to four 
tiles and clicked them on the rack. 

“JT heard you mention those—I believe 
the name is Fishback.”’ He gently halted 
Gifford Buller’s endeavor to draw out of 
turn. ‘‘Did I understand you to say that 
there is a possibility of their coming here?” 

“‘T should hope not!’’ Buller wagged his 
head. ‘I was just telling Mrs. Mogridge 
that Weymouth was one place that would 
always be safe from their sort.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. It would 
be a calamity.”’ He considered. ‘‘A catas- 
trophe,”’ he amended. ‘No, Buller, my 
dear fellow, I am East Wind. A calamity. 
Let me see-ee. Four Bamboos.”’ 

Long afterward, driving homeward, Gif- 
ford Buller sighed wearily. 

“Gee, I’m tired.” 

Albertine made an impatient, wifely 
sound in her throat. 

“No wonder. It’s nearly half-past ten! 
If you’d only backed me up when I said it 
was time to stop we’d have got away half 
an hour sooner.” 

“Doctor Mogridge always insists on 
playing the East Wind out,’ said Buller. 
“Only half-past ten, is it? I thought it was 
a lot later.” 

8 4 
LBERTINE drew the back of her hand 
gently across Gifford Buller’s cheek, a 
strangely comforting caress. He caught her 
fingers and held them against his lips, 
aware, as if for the first time, of their cool 
softness. 

“Tt’s not your fault,” she declared with 
spirit. ‘‘Not the least bit! Nobody on 
earth could possibly have guessed that 

“Tt doesn’t matter whose fault it was,”’ 
said Buller. ‘‘Weymouth’s ruined, and 
that’s all that counts.’ He rose suddenly. 
“Why did I have to shoot off my face to 
Ben McKenney? Why 

“Stop it.” Again Albertine’s fingers 
touched his mouth. ‘‘ Maybe they won’t be 
so dreadful as you think. You’ve only seen 
one of them.” 

“Yes, the best one!’’ Buller sucked in a 
sibilant breath. ‘Wait till you see him, 
Teeny!” 

Albertine patted his cheek. ‘‘ You haven’t 
called me that for ages,’’ she said softly. 
Her voice changed quickly, became the 
brisk, efficient voice that Albertine seemed 
to keep in reserve for emergencies. ‘‘I don’t 
care how awful they are—they’re not going 
to spoil our town without a fight!” 

She moved across toward the telephone 
and Buller felt a remote, unreasoning stir of 
hope. He recognized the number as that of 
Johnny Gilchrist and his brows drew to- 
gether. He and Johnny hadn’t been any 
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too friendly since that vestry fuss; always 
trying to run everything, Gilchrist and his 
wife, just because they’d lived in Wey- 
mouth a year or two more than the rest. 
Still, as Albertine spoke, he found himself 
in approval. Ina crisis like this all the peo- 
ple who really counted ought to stand 
solidly together of course. 

Albertine’s end of the conversation in- 
formed him that the Gilchrists would come 
over at once. He listened to a repetition 
addressed to Doctor Mogridge. 

‘“‘Gus Pendleton’s there,’’ said Albertine 
parenthetically. “Yes? That’s fine, doc- 
tor.’’ The receiver clicked. ‘“‘They’re all 
coming.’ She rose. ‘“I’d better slip into 
something else before they get here, Giff. 
You might ring up Bill Oliver and the 
Bischoffs. We might as well get the whole 
crowd together and talk this over. We can 
keep those dreadful people from hurting 
Weymouth if we all stand squarely against 
them.” 

Gifford Buller’s depression lightened a 
little under the confidence of her voice. He 
found himself aware of a certain rather 
comforting sense of importance as he talked 
to Bischoff and Oliver. He rang up two or 
three others, after reflection. The Gilchrists 
arrived just as Albertine came down in that 
good-looking green thing she’d got for the 
Bischoffs’ party. Buller saw that Johnny 
Gilchrist’s eye dwelt upon it with rather 
less than its normal aloofness. The circum- 
stance quickened an old pride in Albertine. 
He led the way into the living room, wait- 
ing for Albertine to tell them. She turned 
to him. 

“You tell them, Giff.”’ 

Buller’s shoulders straightened; dimly 
he was aware of a deepened affection toward 
his wife. He even meditated self-sacrifice, 
but only for an instant. It was, as Alber- 
tine realized, his duty to bear these evil 
tidings himself. 

“‘T know a chap in the real-estate business 
in town—Ben McKenney. Had an engage- 
ment for lunch with him today and stopped 
in at his office. He was busy and I had to 
wait a bit till he came out of the private 
room with another man. Called me over 
and introduced me to him.” He paused, 
remotely conscious that he was telling it 
effectively. 

“You see, Ben knows, of course, that I 
live out here and naturally thought I’d be 
interested in meeting the man who’d just 
leased the Perrin place. I was, rather.” 

He paused again. He hadn’t told it to 
Albertine quite as dramatically. 

“The name was Fishback—Harold J. 
Fishback. I guess you’ve heard it.” 

The stunned silence gave him a faintly 
pleasant feeling of applause. He took ad- 
vantage of it to go on, drawling a little, his 
voice thinly satiric. 

“‘T suppose you read his charming wife’s 
announcement in today’s papers. She and 
her Harold, forgiving and forgetting, begin- 
ning all over again in some secluded little 
cottage, far from the madding crowd. 
Well, this is where they’re going to do it.” 

Fan Gilchrist found her voice first. ‘‘Is 
he—was he as perfectly terrible as you 
thought?” 

Gifford Buller smiled sadly. He had used 
the phrase to Albertine, but it would bear 
repetition. 

““He’s iced hog. Net.” 

Johnny Gilchrist laughed shortly. “I al- 
ways said Weymouth was too good to last. 
With that kind jamming in here it’s only a 
question of time, of course, till we get out.” 

Albertine shook her head with determi- 
nation. 

“No! I’m not going to be crowded out, 
not without a fight. If we—if all of us who— 
who’ve made the place what it is, I mean— 
if we all stand together we shan’t be the 
ones to go! We can freeze these outsiders 
out.” 

“Hard to freeze an iced hog,” said Gil- 
christ. A thrill of authorship tingled 
through Buller. Fannie leaned forward. 


“Tt’s the female of the species : 
dealing with,”’ she said. ‘Albertine 
I don’t know what’s the femii 
but —— 

“Sow,” said Gilchrist. “It’s a g 
Saxon word and I judge it fits, 
Hane: | 

“Well,” said Fannie, “I think ; 
sow can probably feel a stiff drop 
temperature.” 

Buller chuckled. Fannie alway; 
droll way of saying things. Hq 
missed it since that silly trouble in j 
try. The boycott was well organize: 
the Bischoffs and Olivers arrived t¢ 
instant approval; Gus Pendleton ; 
Mogridges had evidently delayed 
out an East Wind, so that there was 
have a bit of Scotch in the libra 
served, somehow, to remove the lasj 
of that childish squabble with 
Gilchrist. 

Doctor Mogridge felt obliged t 
professionally aloof from the seh 
defense. 

“T can’t promise that, my dear 
I shall have to call.” 

Buller would have argued the poi 
Albertine’s hand touched his sleeve 
“Of course you must, doctor. 
understood.”’ She drew Buller ’ 

whispered. 

“Don’t try to stop him, Giff. De 
see that it just rubs it in, if he goe 
knows he has to.” 

Buller saw. The rector buttonho 
a little later. 

“You met this man, Buller?” 
really 

Buller felt justified in replat 
happy description. The doctor sh 
head. 

“A calamity, I’m afraid.” Hi 
held a hint of wistfulness. “Iced hi 
A remarkably pungent hyperbole, 
If one could use such terms in the 
now : 

“There’s no copyright on it,’’ said 
““Weren’t there some hogs that ran 
steep place?”’ 

Doctor Mogridge brightened. “T] 
arene swine,”’ he muttered. ‘‘H’m. 

Later, as Buller fastened the chai 
Albertine squeezed his arm. : 

“Wasn't it fine though?” Thes 
tightened. ‘‘How did you ever hit: 
gorgeous description, you old smart 

“Accident, I guess.’’ Buller eh 
“Took to it, didn’t they?”’ He arres 
motion of his hand toward the 
“'That’s a whizz of a dress, Teeny.” 

Albertine laughed softly. “Put « 
lights. It’s almost twelve, and you'r 
in town tomorrow.” ; 

Gifford Buller whistled. ‘Twelve 
I didn’t think it was after ten!” — 
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OCTOR MOGRIDGE made ro 

Gifford Buller before the bir 
fire, lifting his coffee cup in a ges 
welcome that was almost jolly. Ito 
to Buller that the rector had been ri 
ably cheerful all this autumn; he felt 
den, stirring of affection toward yb 
man. 

“Been wanting to thank yom fc 
sermon you gave us last Sunday,” h 
““They’ve all been splendid, of cour 
this last one was just—well, just - 
viet? 

“The text was rather—rather pur 
said Doctor Mogridge. He smiled 
and Buller grinned in sympathy. — 

“Never saw the church so crowde 
went on. “Just about everybody it 
was there, except, of course ——”’ he 
his head in the general direction of th 
rin place. ‘Too bad they didn’t heat 

The doctor said nothing, but — 
tightened slightly. A burst of 
floated across the big room from the 
that crowded about Irene, and 

(Continued on Page 115 


\tinued from Page 112) 
Yollowing his eyes Gifford Buller 
understand the contented pride 
pression. Irene had certainly 
azingly this fall. 

jlchrist came toward him, mis- 


es, Giff?” 

t.” He chuckled. “If I can 
on my side. You’ve had her 
ng.” 

need her, don’t I—if I’ve got to 
thyou?”’ Fannie laughed. ‘You 
fen. 

this time,”’ said Buller firmly. 
word that can’t be played with- 
corker too.” 

oked wistful. Doctor Mogridge 
ggestion, his voice quietly aglow. 
no reason why Irene shouldn’t 

sh sides, is there?’”’ 
f course!’’ Fannie clapped her 
‘ou begin, Giff, as long as you’ve 
ord ready. I call it cheating, 
think it up in advance that way. 
ne stuff for costumes up in the 
I off the balcony. I thought we’d 
d for the stage.” 

I need a balcony scene for my 
| Buller chuckled. “You wait! 
ou something, this time.” 
nbled his cast in the tiny book 
ketched the outline of the plot to 
| delighted giggles. Descending, 
jairs and announced his program. 
syllables—three scenes and a 
efor the whole word. First syl- 


od amid an expectant titter that 
slighted clamor as Minnie Oliver 
 tow-colored wig, providentially 
ned from the china scalp of little 
rist’s biggest doll, two great glass 
/hat had once hung from a stately 
id now were tied with string to 
ars, three others lying almost 
/y on the sofa cushion stuffed in 
of a voluminous pink negligee— 
3 of costume instantly identified 
} her favorite rdle of Mrs. Fish- 


entered Gifford Buller, swathed 
1g gown of many colors and wear- 
ly atilt, an ancient opera hat of 
lilehrist’s splendid youth. He 
varskillfully from one corner of his 
heother. Mrs. Fishback greeted 
ill complaint. 

. are the reporters?’’ she* de- 


Buller rolled the cigar back to its 
orner, to an applauding giggle. 
his creation of the réle, tradition 
| that Mr. Fishback should be 
sented. 

ght we’d better have it out with 
vate first,’’ he suggested. Minnie 
sornfully. 

vate! A vital domestic crisis with- 
je reporter present! How quaint! 
oetly plebeian! Have them in at 


‘napped lordly fingers and Bischoff 
ny Gilchrist shambled in self- 
y to seats against the wall. Min- 
owledged their presence with a 
‘mile and bow. 

well, Stella. We are quite ready 


Nogridge paused in the doorway 
xcellent feeling for dramatic val- 
had used plenty of Fannie’s rouge 
PS were painted an aggressive ver- 
jhe blew a puff of cigarette smoke 
ue abashed reporters and slouched 
jJauntily on the arm of a chair so 
olled stockings were uncompromis- 
layed 

get it all off your dear old chests,” 
led. “I don’t mind listening to 
—that quaint old Victorian twit- 


£ 
My baby girl! Do you want to 
heart?” Minnie’s voice trem- 
entreaty. “Give up this impossi- 
Heisn’t worthy of you—you who 
ary anyone—a movie actor, or 
otlegger!”” 


Py 


hands me a laugh. Shoot, old 
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“Old stuff.’ Irene shook her head. 
“There’s no publicity in any of those 
nineteenth-century gags any more. Is 
there, boys?’’ She addressed the reporters, 
who shook their heads. ‘‘See, I’d never 
make the first page if I fell for anything so 
prewar as a screen idol, would I, boys?” 
Again they agreed with her. ‘‘You’ve got 
to be original, nowadays, if you don’t want 
to pay for your space by the square inch. 
If you think I’m crazy, just keep your eye 
on these two newspaper boys when they 
hear that I’m going to marry a real, old- 
fashioned, honest-to-goodness livery-stable 
keeper!” 

The two reporters achieved a very credit- 
able bound as Gus Pendleton took his en- 
trance cue. He wore suspenders and arm 
garters; a mustache fashioned from a bit of 
the doll’s wig presented a lifelike ragged- 
ness of outline. Watching him, as he hur- 
ried to Irene’s side, Gifford Buller told him- 
self that Gus was in the way of becoming a 
fair actor. To the life he resembled an 
enamored hostler. 

Buller’s ears thrilled to the subtle music 
of joyous, screaming, helpless laughter. It 
hadn’t been a bad notion, this adaptation 
of that riding-master episode in Stella Fish- 
back’s girlish career. He rolled his cigar to 
repress his own desire to laugh as Gus and 
Irene, in a resolute embrace, defied the 
world together. 

“They’re trying to make me give you up, 
*Arry,” said Irene. ‘‘But I won’t.” 

“T guess not!’’ said Gus, stoutly. 

“Never!” said Irene, nestling in the bend 
of the gartered sleeve. 

“Not on your life!”’ said Gus. 

“That'll do for the first syllable,’”’ said 
Buller, in his own manner. The players 
trouped out to the hallway, followed by up- 
roarious applause. They faced one another, 
giggling, flushed. 

“That went over big,” said Buller. “Gus, 
you’re getting better by the minute! They'll 
never guess that one, but it gave them a 
goodlaugh. Now, for thenext syllable A 

It was a scene at the Fishback breakfast 
table. Irene and Minnie and Buller played 
the same parts as before; Gus, shorn of his 
mustache and wearing little Percy Gil- 
christ’s Norfolk jacket, was obviously Dud- 
die Fishback. Johnny and Bischoff, predes- 
tined for their réles, were butler and foot- 
man! 

“Those tiresome church bells woke me at 
eleven,” said Minnie. “I never shut an eye 
afterwards. It’s really very inconsiderate 
of people.” She glanced at Gus. ‘“Duddie, 
dear, why don’t you drink your nice gin?” 

“Because it isn’t fit to drink,’”’ said Gus 
peevishly. He pushed away an imaginary 
glass. ‘‘I should think we might manage to 
have decent gin for breakfast on Sundays 
anyway.” 

“It’s perfectly good gin,” said Buller 
sternly. “Sit up and drink your breakfast 
and stop whining.” 

“Aw, what do you know about liquor?” 
said Gus. ‘“‘I’ll leave it to Stella. She’s the 
best judge of gin in this house. I’ll say that 
for her.”’ 

“It’s really pretty synthetic hooch,”’ said 
Irene, after experiment. “I wish you’d try 
that nice bootlegger that married Tessie 
Fusslappen. I think he has the best break- 
fast gin I ever drank. Don’t touch this, 
Duddie—it’s terrible.” 

“That’s the second syllable,” Buller an- 
nounced. Shouts pursued them to the hall, 
whence they returned at once for the third 
scene, in which a college crew, seated in 
single file on the floor, swung rhythmically 
to the tempo of shrill yelping sounds from 
Irene, as coxswain, until Buller, sprawling 
backward, cried out that he had broken his 
sweep and plunged overside. The entire 
word reintroduced Irene as Stella Fishback, 
attired this time in the generous pink negli- 
gee that Minnie had worn in the earlier 
acts. She stood on the balcony, in the pos- 
ture of one who listens rapturously to dis- 
tant music. 

“A jew’s-harp!”’ she whispered. Tinkling 
sounds proceeded from the throat of Gus 
Pendleton, once more costumed as ’Arry, 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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A MCKINNEY HINGE | 
Finished in Dull Brass 
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Finely wrought steel is the foundation of these 
‘hinges which will render perfect service over 
and above the ordinary span of life. Every corner 
is cut with precision—every tip a perfect sphere. 


Added to this beauty of line are the richness and 
variety of McKinney finishes. Dull Nickel with 
its platinum appearance; dull rubbed Antique 
Bronze with the colorings of a fine piece of 
statuary; Old Iron to harmonize with period 
settings—these and forty-six others offer you 
such a range of color and texture that one vies 
with the other for your interest and selection. 


So—go to your Builders’ Hardware Merchant 
long before your hinges are actually required. 
Allow ample time to match hardware with your 
individual plan of interior decoration. 


You will, naturally, leave wholly technical mat- 
ters to your architect and builder. But here, 
where you may so delightfully combine personal 
taste with utility, join your choice to theirs. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. 
With them you can arrange and rearrange your furni- 
ture right on the blue prints until you are certain 
the wall space, fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you 
want them. To aid you in your home building McKin- 
ney will gladly send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARDWARE is truly the jewelry of a home. 
And it is with this spirit that every hinge 
which bears the name McKinney is produced. 
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Kelvination ~ 
Saver os Steps in Cold Weath 


The ZONE of PEPE 
KELVINATION ? 


The Zone of Kelvination is a zone of 
temperature that lies below 50°, which 
Kelvinator maintains a// the time. This 
is much colder and more constant than 
the temperature ice maintains. 

Kelvinator chills the refrigerator elec- 
trically. It operates automatically and 
requires no attention. The annoyance 
of ice and ice delivery can be forgotten. 


FITS ANY 
REFRIGERATOR 


Kelvinator can be installed in any good 
refrigerator. It requires but a short 
time to make the installation and the 
necessary electric connection, and 
from that time on you simply forget it. 
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THE KELVIN-ET 

$250 f. 0. b. Detroit 
The Kelvin-et is a compact refriger- 
ating unit for small homes and apart- 
ments, priced at $250 f. o. b. Detroit. 
It is Kelvinator and refrigerator, all 
in one. It is delivered to your home 
like an ordinary refrigerator, and re- 
quires only an electric connection. 


ITH Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration you keep your 
refrigerator in the same convenient spot the year around. 


In winter you are not forced to run back and forth to a frigid 
pantry, back porch or basement, where you have put foods 
to keep them cold. 


Right in your warm, comfortable kitchen Kelvinator will 
keep your refrigerator chilled to just the right temperature, 
and you can use it as conveniently as you do in summer. 


KELVINATOR 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 


are made in sizes for every retail busi- 
ness. The Kelvinator air-cooled prin- 
ciple makes installation simple and 
economical. | 


i 


Kelvinator will do this without ice and without attention. 
You simply forget it. As long as there is electric current, 
your refrigerator stays cold. Your foods will always be within 
easy reach and always in wholesome, appetizing condition. 
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Look up the Kelvinator dealer in your city, or write for literature. 


KELVINATOR CorporRaTION, 2050 Wesr Forr Srreet, Derrorr, Mic. 


SS Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 521 West Pitt Street, Windsor (176) 
t 
©K.C.1925 
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who crept stealthily out below 
. and lifted a wispy tenor voice. 
diciously he had chosen the old 
hich a liveryman, discarded by 
favor of a gardener, is enlight- 
jereason. Irene sang the plain- 
‘softly: 


greenhouse has a per-fume 
‘a liv’ry stable—ain’t!” 


d her lighted cigarette down to 
wught it neatly and smoked it as 
ray. 

lilchrist guessed it eventually, 
y hints from the performers, 
, success and mingling with the 


se! Lovely, Giff! Stelia was 
idsome ’Arry, the ’ostler—the 
in was bad—you broke your 
us was a jew’s-harp troubadour! 
»rgeous!”” 

re more charades. In a pause 
shrist approached Gifford Buller. 
anting to talk to you about the 
said soberly. ‘‘ We can afford 
salary now, and we ought to do 
2 lose him. The way he’s been 
from the shoulder HH 

that one about the golden calf 
fer though!”’ Gifford Buller 
Just what this town needs, with 
backs splashing their money 
vre dead right, Johnny. Let’s 
‘of the vestry together and ——’”’ 
; Irene,” said Gilchrist. Buller 
aesat laughing up at Gus Pendle- 
aned over her. A dim hostility 
3 drew Buller’s brows together. 
ky stiff!’’ he muttered. 

rove home past the lighted win- 
Perrin place, Albertine spoke in 
t made Gifford Buller think of 
eth and hands. 

Trying to spoil our town!” 

t had much luck so far,’’ chuck- 
/“Fun, wasn’t it? Don’t know 
had such a good time.” He 
rain reminiscently. Albertine 
ainst his shoulder. 

re just immense in that trouba- 
Je,” she told him. ‘‘Old smart- 
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nd coach of the 1:12 express had 
0 fill with its Saturday merry- 
nd for the dismal shore resorts 
eymouth Junction, but Gifford 
rorite seat was happily unoccu- 
ettled himself at the aisle end of 
ided the bulky week-end edition 
ing paper. The presence of the 
wd annoyed him, not only in it- 
0 by its reminder of an utterly 
le obstinacy on the part of Al- 


ied at the thought of it. Albert- 
eminently sensible about most 
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things that it was all the harder to be pa- 
tient with this absurd notion of shutting up 
a big, comfortable house at Weymouth and 
spending the summer in one of those pine- 
board shanties at the shore. 


she would say as soon as he climbed into the 


sedan at the Junction, of what she would | 


keep on saying till he climbed out of it 


again on Monday morning. There’d be | 


church, of course, to interrupt her, but—he 


sighed again. Something had happened to | 
Doctor Mogridge lately. That last sermon | 


had been sort of prosy, like most of the 
others this spring. 

He turned to the rotogravure section for 
refuge from a dull depression of spirit. His 
lips tightened at the photograph of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Fishback, returning with 
their progeny from a yachting trip; there 
was a sullen satisfaction in the reminder of 
their utter failure to break into Weymouth. 
Even after a year Gifford Buller could still 
take a sour pleasure in the success of that 
social boycott; the Fishbacks had gone to 
Florida before the middle of that winter. 
He grinned. It had certainly been cold 
enough at Weymouth to discourage a tribe 
of Eskimos! 

He glowered at the photograph with a 
glum triumph. Weymouth had resisted 
that major infection after all. Weymouth 
was its old self again. 


The tail of his eye informed him of Gus | 


Pendleton’s approach and he leaned hastily 
nearer to the page. It had been hard 
enough to suffer Gus in the old days when 


his talk was of mere pigeons; since that kid | 


of his and Irene’s had begun to cut its silly 
teeth Buller held his breath and 
cowered while Gus, seemingly unseeing, 
passed on to a seat near the door. He 
straightened with short-lived relief; 
Oliver stood at his elbow, his eyes bulging 
with the look that, to Buller’s wearily en- 
lightened glance, foreboded such intelli- 
gence as that last night Bill had listened, 
with some new hook-up, to Station WOOF! 

“Say, listen!”” Bill was out of breath. 
Resolutely Gifford Buller sat his ground, 
false affability in face and voice. 

“Oh, hello, Bill! Looking for Gus, are 
you? He’s right up ahead.” 

Oliver shook his head impatiently. ‘‘Say, 
listen,”’ he said again. ‘I just saw Larkin 
in the subway and he told me the Fishbacks 
are moving back!” He gulped. “Larkin 
says they’re crazy about Weymouth—told 
him it was the only place they’d ever lived 
in where they weren’t bored to death by 
the natives. And they aren’t renting the 
Perrin place this time—they’ve bought it!” 

Gifford Buller stared in blank, stricken 
consternation. Then, gathering up his 
newspaper, he sidled hospitably in toward 
the window. 

“Sit in here, Bill,’’ he said eagerly. “‘Sit 
right in here and tell me all about it!” 


“Look, Bill, Some Poor Boob Lost a Wheel!”’ 


Albertine | 
wasn’t quite rational on the subject; Buller | 
sighed in well-founded prescience of what | 


Bill | 
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Underwear... . 
“Engineered” For Comfort 


Specifications— 


Construction { Two thin separate layers. Air space between. 


Like storm window. Two thin layers with air space be- 
tween keep warmth in and cold out more effectively than 


Principle]. 
a single layer thicker than the two combined. 


Warmth with less weight. Greater protection to health 


Performance { with the free-and-easy comfort of light weight. 


Two kinds of fabric—(1) cotton in both layers, (2) cotton inner 
layer, wool in the outer layer where it can’t irritate or itch. 


Duofold is light winter underwear which provides the agreeable 
warmth and protection of heavier garments. 


Try Duofold! Buy it at men’s furnishing and department stores. 


Send for an interesting sample of Duofold’s unique, “‘engineered”’ fabric. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


Men’s Union Suits 
$3.00 to $8.00 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers 
$1.75 to $4.00 
Children’s and Boys’ 
Union Suits 
$1.75 to $4.50 


Ladies’ Union Suits 
$3.50 to $5.50 
Misses’ Union Suits 
$3.25 to $4.00 
Infants’ Styles 


$.35 to $1.60 


Health Underwear for Men,Women, Children and Infants 
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The Comfort 


Lasts 


T isn’t necessary, or advisable, 

to wear Brighton Wide-Webs 
tight—adjust Brighton Wide- 
Webs to a loose, easy, comfortable 
support around your legs—and 
the comfort lasts as long as the 
garters! 


That’s because comfort begins 
with the elastic-foundation of the 
garter. Brighton comfort elastic 
is made of thin, long-stretch 
strands of specially cured rubber. 
The curing process gives remark- 
able ease to the rubber strands, 
yet they assure perfect support. 
More, each rubber strand is wrapped with 
soft yarn to guard against the deadening 


effects of perspiration and thereby insure 
double wear. 


Genuine Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs are 
made only from Brighton Comfort Elastic 
and come packed only in the famous orange 
and blue box. Insist on them at the men’s 
wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 48 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders 


Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-BRIGHTON Garters 


WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double 
Grip 
S50c and 

up 


Note the thin, long-stretch 
strands of rubber, wrapped 
with soft yarn. Here’s the 
real reason for Brighton 
comfort 
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AND SEE WHAT HEAVEN WILL SEI 


“Who on earth ” she began. 

“Our kids, of course.” 

“Don’t be so idiotic!” 

“For short, we’d call the boy Liar and 
the girl Naxy.”’ 

“Really, Harvey!” 

“Don’t you think so? Perhaps being 
called Liar would be a bit trying for an 
upright lad. ‘Have you posted those let- 
ters, Liar?’ It sort of answers itself in 
the accusative. But Naxy is such a nifty 
little name.” 

“How you can talk such drivel?”’ said 
she. 

Harvey beat time with a finger: 


“There once was a baby called Naxy 
A kind doctor brought in a taxt. 
Her eyes were pale blue 
And her hair when it grew 
Was not green and not pink—it was flaxy.” 


Angela sighed and looked at him. He 
returned the look and said with disarming 
candor, ‘‘I think that’s rather ripping and 
not really drivel at all. Wouldn’t it be 
stunning if the kind doctor did bring along 
a kid in a taxi—wouldn’t it?” 

Angela lifted a shoulder ever so little. 
Just then her mind was busy in other direc- 
tions. She had no quarrel with the idea of 
motherhood; it had not come to pass, that 
was all. 

“Doctors are a shiftless crew,’’ Harvey 
went on; ‘always stopping at wrong 
houses, in my opinion.” 

Angela yawned. 

“I’m tired. I shall go to bed,” she said. 
‘Why don’t you run over and have a drink 
with Morris? He’s always in on Tuesday.” 

In such wise is tenderness bruised. In 
such wise shyness, retirement and retreat 
into the solitude of his own mind are forced 
upon a man. 

“Good night,” said Harvey. 

That was the beginning of the cold sea- 
son, and the temperature continued to 
fall—lower and lower. In a short while 
Angela contrived to erect a barrier between 
Harvey and all approaches to her commit- 
tee rooms. She refused to discuss them. 
She was, however, prepared within bounds 
to talk new art. Harvey’s hostility to- 
ward all the isms and ists of the modern 
era was an incentive. He was hopelessly 
out of date. 

‘“My poor boy, you have a Praxiteles 
mind,” she complained. ‘‘You wallow in 
the sticky vintage of 360 B.C.” 

It was for the purpose of coining such 
terms of praise that she allowed the argu- 
ments to proceed. A husband, after all, 
provides the best possible stumps for bowl- 


_ingat. Heisa permanent Aunt Sally about 


the house. The scoring made against him 
can be repeated with advantage elsewhere. 

Angela, who had no executive ability in 
the arts, aimed at the development of 
higher criticism. In higher criticism one 
must support one’s views with something 
more abstruse than mere statements of ap- 
proval or disapproval. One must acquire a 
collateral attitude of mind and a high- 
explosive quality of speech. Higher criti- 
cism is a sort of rocket factory. 

When Harvey expressed his hatred of 
Epstein’s bird sanctuary in Hyde Park, 
Angela put him right with a mere squib. 

‘“‘Tt’s not supposed to have form, you 
dunce; it’s asun trap. Amazing that you 
can’t see it.” 

Harvey turned to address an unwary 
sparrow, fluffing its feathers upon the 
railings. 

“Fly away, dicky,” he said. 
place for you.” 

The sparrow took to the wing to settle 
perhaps on the bronze biceps of the Achilles 
statue. 

He could still preserve the drolleries, but 
deep down in his inner self stirred ever- 
growing resentment. He and Angela had 
started with a treasure; it seemed tragic 
that it should be scattered to the four 
winds. He knew that he could take no part 


“This is no 


(Continued from Page 25) 


in her new interests; could not—was not 
supposed to take part. They were outside 
his province. Even in their talks, he had 
ceased to have a partnership; he was a 
butt. Angela, who was not without under- 
standing, explained the new order to her 
own satisfaction if not to his. 

“Don’t you see how much more stimu- 
lating it is to hold opposing views? Agree- 
ment means stagnation.” 

Very sound and plausible. It was Har- 
vey’s fault if he had married her to be a 
companion rather than a counterirritant. 

It was not in his nature to protest or 
complain, complaint being in effect a de- 
mand for the abolition of one system and 
the institution of another. He would see 
himself at the bottom of the Thames before 
he would ask for a change of diet. It may 
be argued that he should have stood up for 
his rights; but, in Harvey’s opinion, affec- 
tion was something over which rights and 
wrongs held no sway. 

““Woman, I beg and implore you to be 
loving !”’ 

Could anything be more grotesque? Yet 
there are men who take that line. Imagine 
the kind of love bestowed on those terms. 
The conscripted order, the compulsorily en- 
listed embrace. He shuddered at the bare 
thought. The pillars of his house might fall; 
let them, and he be buried in the ruins be- 
fore he would ask leave to patch them up. 
Others might—not he—no fear. 

And things went from bad to worse. 
The trouble lay in the fact that he was still 
in love with her. He was unlike the larger 
run of men who love only in proportion to 
the love they receive. 

“Tf only I could have tired of love when 
she did!” he lamented. 

What a scope for writers reposes in the 
theme that while it is common for two 
people to fall in love almost at the same 
tick of a clock, it is rare, indeed, for those 
two simultaneously to fall out of love. 
There is always one who grieves—regrets— 
remembers. 


Say March may wed September, 
And time divorce regret; 

But not that you remember, 
And not that I forget. 


The splendid measure of Swinburne’s 
Rococo chimed in Harvey’s ears. 

Angela, now given utterly to the clutches 
of vers libres, would. describe it as noisy 
trumpetings. 

““My dear boy! So perniciously round— 
all curves—not an angle anywhere.” 


“‘Let us go hence, my songs; she will not hear. 
Dumpty—dumpty—dumpty. 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear.” 


A man’s mind in sadness will sometimes 
turn to the comfort of verse. Never, per- 
haps, was Harvey an angel singer; but his 
wit, his humor, a clean mind towards the 
world in general and his wife in particular 
had once given his old lays a quality that, 
to Angela at least, was sublime. 

And even in adversity—during the white 
frosts of this later stage of marriage—with- 
out conscious effort, he still kept it up. 
There was no pose about it; no question of 
acting the good fellow, trying to make the 
best of a difficult situation—he just was a 
good fellow who made the best of a difficult 
situation. Their intimate friends wondered 
at his tra-la-las. In their opinion dear old 
Harvey was having a pretty thin time. 

“Harvey sno squealer; but still and not- 
withstanding ——”’ 

They opined if Angela was theirs she 
would hear all about herself. 

“Tt’s this damnable restlessness of mod- 
ern women,” said Jack Morris over a table 
at the Embassy at three A. M. on a fine June 
night. “‘They’ve no notion of taking things 
easy. Must be everlastingly on the hop— 
that’s where the trouble lies.”” He glanced 
at his watch. ‘‘How about going on to the 
Pasteboard for an hour or so?”’ 
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Angela was not a dancing 
She went to the places of cov 
enlarge her views rather than 
feet. She had contracted no d: 
nerships. She was simply deat 
The company she kept was ¢ 
nonperformers who were there 
cause the lights were kept burr 
music aggravated their 0) 
glands. 

Awful boobs, Harvey thougl 
women especially, with their ne 
Eton-cropped heads and a habi 
ing as too delicious anything t 
What Angela could see in them 
see. They sat up late was al 
say, and looked as if they ha 
most devastating criticisms he: 
them with was harmlessness. 

“Utterly harmless, darling, 
deliciously harmless.” 

“You needn’t be rude about: 
Angela retorted. ‘“‘ You force 
that I don’t think you ’re a ver’ 
of intellectual people.” 

“That takes me back to my | 
Angel. There was rather a bu 
lectuals my year. They wore ce 
ties and cold sneers. Of course, 
harm at all; but every now a 
form’s sake, we slung ’em inte 

“What a triumph of matter. 
said Angela, rather neatly. 

‘Good for you!” said Harve 
a wince. 

And that was as close as the 
to each other in those days. 

It was impossible for a nat 
gela’s to remain long in one pl: 
a single standard, and it was: 
the too-delicious stage that sh 
the already described virtue o! 
tact deserted her and she was a 
It was a pink-cheeked and strer 
bringing in train most unha 
The first consequence of the n¢ 
the complete disaffection proc 
the servants. For some time tl 
simmering; but now, in open 
left in a body. Bullying they ¢ 
would not stand. Not them; 
go sooner. The mistress was t 
the master they were sorry for. 
of old establishment, venture 
much to Harvey, but he bafi 
planations. 

“Yes, we won’t bother abot 
sure you have very good reaso 
thing you do—everybody has. 
luck.” 

They went. Others came— 
hated it and also went. Harvs 
the quick. He could not bear 
pendents miserable. It seem 
advantage to take over a clas 
not effectively respond. ; 

The recurrent domestic uphe 
havoc with Angela’s routine : 
real cause for anger. It wast 
have to give up important eng 
the purpose of interviewing 
impossible servants.” 

“T treated them with mu 
consideration, that was the fa 

“Rubbish, darling; one car 

al shall treat the next lot 
serve.’ 

Harvey sighed and quoted, 
shall ’secape a whipping?’ N¢ 
do that, Angel.” 

“Please don’t interfere, Ha 

“T don’t, Angel.” 

But he was bitterly angry 
bitterly disappointed—disgust 

The next lot arrived. Save 
lor maid, they were a mean-s 
pany, clinging to employment 
of Angela’s acerbities. The 
tried it for a month and then? 
An excellent parlor maid too. 
than annoying; it was infuria 

Harvey agreed; Harvey, W 
become rather a silent man- 

(Continued on Page 
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ts in corners thinking, with knit 
‘an unlighted pipe between his 
- at all the old Harvey; but a 
w of ruins, a watcher of crum- 
, an inspector of decay. 

sought they would do better in 
at. That big house in Curzon 
a curse to run without proper 
After all, they didn’t want the 


3. 

emed she was right. The extra 
2 no use without so much as a 
eupy them. Harvey had taken 
nderamisapprehension. Lovers 
le optimists. 

you'll have a look round.” 

‘t for a bit.” 

iy?” 

know. Something might turn 
iot be necessary.” 

resome you are!” 

later she was glad they hadn’t 
omselves into a move. Lady 
ton was going away for a year. 
maid would be available. 

ure! A girl in a thousand! 
to her about coming to us.” 
remembered a pair of nimble 
‘ering plates and bottles, and 
istful, sensitive face seen in the 
ehind a dazzle of guests. Eve 
,ton’s place was in Hampshire. 
spent a couple of days there a 


the address and the girl’s name 
rather. Be useful and write her 
‘4d see me on Thursday night at 
you? I’ve packs to do this 


twiddled the paper. 

‘n write about that sort of thing? 
ow.” 

anscribble my name if you want 
ventional.” 

‘ suppose.” 

Hed over the paper. 

Feather. What a light, fragrant 
31” 

be stupid, Harvey!” 

ar? A puff and it’s gone!”’ 
‘went to the door. 

won’t forget. Thursday at six 


‘made a sound meaning nothing 
lar. Angela went out. 

‘owing Thursday Harvey did not 
‘from his office until after seven. 
- Angela in a state of advanced 
n. 

ally too annoying.” 

' What?” 

‘girl—she never turned up.” 

said Harvey. 

{l very well to take it like that. 
ids aren’t easy to get.” 

ep,” he said. 

‘do you mean?” 

vep,” he repeated. “‘It’s always 
yet a thing than to keep it.” 

dose you wrote,” said Angela. 

‘to Rose Feather, care of Lady 
‘hton, Broadmead, Liphook, 


‘oner was peculiar. Angela scented 
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did you say?” 

her not to come.” 

-to—come!” 

ided. 

2y, what do you mean?” 

7t think she’d be happy here.” 
y? Are you mad? You couldn’t 
| that!” 

I did. Why not? It’s true. She 
have been happy. None of the 
happy. Why make any bones 


nk angry spots in Angela’s cheeks 
ht; her hands made an impa- 


etter was quite all right. I just 
tuation was only for a short while 
vubted if she would be happy in 


of relief came into Angela’s face. 
you give any reasons?”’ 
> not.’”’ 
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“Why did you say it was only for a short 
while?”’ 

He hesitated. 

“The others haven’t stayed long, have 
they?” 

She was silent; then—‘“‘I think it was 
unpardonable of you—atrocious.” . 

‘“Where’s the harm?” 

“Tt’s a direct insult to me.” 

“Not direct—indirect perhaps,” he ac- 
knowledged; ‘‘but why should we engage 
on false pretenses? It’s a—well, it’s a 
stinking thing to do.” 

Again Angela was silent. There was 
something queer, formidable about this new 
Harvey. He had acted unforgivably, but 
was unashamed. 

“You spoke of the likelihood of her being 
unhappy—why?” 

He lifted his shoulders. 

“My dear girl!” 

“Why?” she insisted. 
happy?” 

‘““Of course I am,” he replied with perfect 
simplicity; ‘‘very unhappy.” 

‘““Harvey!’’ 

“But please don’t bother about that. 
You haven’t up to date and I see no 
reason why you should begin now. You’ve 
your own interests, which are much more 
absorbing. And really, dear, it doesn’t 
matter in the least.” 

“But it does matter.” 

The words were startled from her by 
sudden and very genuine emotion. For the 
first time in their married life Harvey 
scowled at her. 

“Please stop that,” he said. “The last 
thing I want is an exhibition of ready-for- 
wear sentiment.” 

“Harvey!’”? She made the name ring 
with reproach. 

“T’m sorry. That was graceless; but I 
do resent the idea of being melted by—by 
sops.” 

Angela bit a finger nail. 

“Tf you were unhappy, why couldn’t you 
say so?”’ 

He jerked his head. 

“To you really ask that? I thought we 
were supposed to know each other. Was a 
time when we did. I’m not in favor of ask- 
ing for a little bit of sugar for the bird. 
That kind of take-it-and-sing gratuity 
doesn’t attract me. Besides, there’s no 
need. I’m going.” 

She stared—open-mouthed. 

“Going? Where are you going?” 

In the big crises most questions are more 
or less banal. 

“T really don’t know—haven’t thought. 
There are always clubs and hotels.”’ 

Angela came to her feet, breathing 
jerkily. 

“It’s vile—damnable. You're treating 
me as a man might treat a wife who— 
who’d been unfaithful.” 

“Tf it were sb,” he answered, ‘‘could I 
have lost you more completely? I doubt 
it. We’ve grown utterly apart from each 
other, so what’s the good of going on?” 

Her head was beginning to spin. 

“But there’s no one else—no other 
woman—I know that. I feel it. I 
Is there?” 

“Millions of other women, Angela; but 
never a one in this business.”’ 

She sank back into the chair again. 

“JT don’t understand why you should 
have chosen now to behave like this.” 

“The time’s as good as another,’ he 
said. 

“If you’d wanted me to be different— 
spend more time with you—you could have 
told me.” 

“That isn’t true. I couldn’t tell you. 
I’m not made that way. And why should 
I interfere? There was no harm in what 
you were doing. Good Lord, you're per- 
fectly entitled to do what you like!” 

“T’m not if you don’t like it,” she replied, 
with the never-expected contradiction of 
her sex. : 

“We don’t agree about that.” 

Angela, highly qualified in criticism, 
powerful in debate, gifted beyond the ordi- 
nary with ability to plunge herself into 
angers, was at a loss. Any sentence of 


“Are you un- 
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his—any single word could have been 


turned so easily into a stand-up quarrel, | 


and in a quarrel her success was assured. 
All the guns were on her side—bright and 
burnished from continual use. Yet in this 
emergency something restrained her from 
bringing them into action. 

“This talk,’ she stammered, “‘of leaving 
me—you don’t mean it of course.”’ 

“‘T have never told you a lie.” 

“You mean you’ll go unless 

He checked her with a hand. 

“There are no unlesses. Heaven above, 
when have I imposed conditions—or 
wanted to?”’ 


In spite of the warmth of his words, he | 
spoke in the level tone of a man reading | 
from a book, passionless, unemotional. | 


Terribly, she wanted his voice to break; 
prayed he might fly into a rage, stamp, 
abuse her, be sorry for himself—anything 


but that exasperating calm. The old acces- | 


sible Harvey, sensitive to the least whim of 
hers, was out of reach. Only for an instart 
had he revealed a shadow of self-pity—‘‘ Of 
course I’m unhappy”’; but that he had said 
as a man might say, “‘Of course I want a 
bath.” It was a statement, not a cri de 
ceur. She was baffled. 

““But we’ve been so happy, Harvey.” 

““We were once—yes.”’ 

“T ought to be furious with you,” she 
said. ‘How dare you talk of going away?” 

“For months,” he answered, ‘“‘day by 
day—and a bit further every day—you’ve 
been leaving me. You chose to do it by 
degrees, I suppose, because you're a kind 
creature, liking me well enough not to want 
to push me through the window with a 
single shove.” 

Angela said, ‘““Oh!” and “How you can 
say that!” 

He went on. 

“But it’s true. To my thinking, you 
chose a messy way. Being too considerate 
is a mistake. When the bottom’s out of a 
business, the best policy is to close shop and 
put up the shutters.” 

“Allright, go then,” she fired at him with 
spirit. ‘‘Go—if you don’t care for me any 
longer.” 


The challenge lost its sting in the rider. | 
Weakness sometimes pays, as his answer | 


proved. 

“‘T haven’t said I didn’t care for you.” 

She was confronted with the problem of 
how to follow an advantage. It defeated 
her. Wit and emotion seldom run in double 
harness. Harvey was not aware that her 
emotions were in play. He had formed a 
belief and was acting upon it. Like a 
million other women, she had only drifted 
from her husband’s side into a world of 
personal ambitions. That did not mean 
that she cared for him any the less. 
had thought of him as being there—like an 
umbrella in a stand, ready for use when 


wanted. With the philosophy of her sex, a | 
philosophy inspired perhaps more by con- _ 
venience than by reason, the obligation to | 


keep him in any sort of fitness and condi- 


tion had not presented itself. If there was | 


anything going, he would get it; if not, he 
must go without. Neither equity nor ad- 
justment came into the matter. If only 
Harvey had complained—had said straight 


out that it wasn’t good enough—she would | 
have made concessions. Husbands are ex- | 


pected to set their jaws and steer a course 
for the hidden treasure their wives have 
concealed. Half their lives are spent in 
mutinous bellowings to be shown the chart. 
Wives are armed and engined to keep just 
out of range of these constant importuni- 
ties. That is the game of marriage. 

But Harvey was not of the general run. 
He scorned importunity. And now, be- 
cause she had acted certainly not more 
selfishly than 75 per cent of modern 
women, he was for packing up and clearing 
out. It was hopeless to know what to do. 
The situation was not susceptible to any 
organization of which she was master. Her 
throat ached with it all. Her eyes were 


hot and dry. Higher criticism was no use. | 


Because of her love for him—a love vio- 
lently reawakened by impending loss—she 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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Duocraft 


Duocraft Knitted Coats 
and Pull-overs were under 
development for over two 
years before they were 
placed on the market. 


Since then their sale has 
demonstrated the value of 
such careful preparation. 
Men found in Duocraft a 
combination of comfort, 
fit and usefulness that 
promptly won preference 
for these knitted garments. 


It is well worth asking 
fora Duocraft Knitted Coat 
or Pull-over byname. Sold 
at men’s furnishing and 
department stores. Priced 
from $5.00 to $10.00. 


Reinforced Seams 


Duocraft seams are spe- 
cially reinforced to help the 
garment hold its neat fitting 
qualities. One example of 
many such refinements that 
will please you. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Duocraft 


The All-Purpose 
Knitted Coats 


and 


Pull-overs 
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THE MECHANICAL APPEAL 


HE best engineering gets the desired results in 

the simplest way. The ordinary switch is made 

up with small springs, tiny screws, and a multi- 
plicity of small parts. 

“The Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch,” in addition 
to its ease of operation, is simplicity itself. It consists 
merely of a large contact block which is rotated between 
two large phosphor bronze contact blades. This contact 
block:is given a one-eighth turn by means of a ratchet 
operated by the trigger, and the bronze contact blades 
are themselves the springs which snap the block over 
from “Off” to “On” and from “On” to “Off”. 

Large parts, utmost simplicity and the “snap action’ 


, 
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are the mechanical features which make the “‘ Pistol Grip 
and Trigger Switch” superior and longer lived. Other 
advantages of the “Switch” are the Cable Clamp which 
holds the electric cable in a vise-like grip, relieving strain 
from the copper conductors; and the Screw Terminals 
making it possible to renew the electric cable, should it 
ever become necessary, without the necessity of soldering. 


Most drill bit breakages occur when the bit breaks 
through the work. “‘ The Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 
reduces drill bit breakage because when the operator 
feels the drill bit “go through”’ he instinctively tightens 


his grip, automatically pulling the trigger and stopping 
the drill. 


Black & Decker Electric Valve Refacers, Portable Electric Drills, Electric Screw Drivers, Electric 
Socket Wrenches, Electric Tappers and Electric Grinders are sold by the leading Mill Supply, 
Machinery, Plumbing, Sheet Metal, Automotive and Electric Supply Houses. 


YOU CAN BUY THEM ANYWHERE 


“THE BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO, 


TOWSON, MD., U.S.A. 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
BRANCH OFFICES WITH SERVICE STATIONS IN 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DETROIT 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DALLAS CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY 


BALTIMORE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CLEVELAND 
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THE HUMAN APPEBE; 


There probably is not one n 
in ten thousand in whose ha 
a pistol wouldn’t feel natural : 
comfortable. 


The reason is that in design 
pistols and revolvers it has b 
the work of experts to make th 
fit naturally in the hand and 
supply a control affording grea 
ease of operation. | 


The “Grip” and ‘ Controle 
the modern “automatic pist 
is said to be so natural as to m: 
aiming and firing practically 
stinctive. | 
The GENUINE “Pistol Grip ¢ 
Trigger Switch” is an exclus 
patented feature of BLACK 
DECKER PORTABLE ELI 
TRIC TOOLS. ) 
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tanding there calmly capable of 
{is point of view and finding the 
ewith to do so. And of all the 
‘at rushed to the parade ground 
| mobilized by the emergency 
nent—the only one she could 
j transform was some conven- 
ense as to what other people 


“nary you for the satisfaction 
zan effect on other people. My 
-e quite selfish, Angela, as they 


zaway?” 


od. 

to bite her lip that she might 
e never even had a row.” 

ready with an answer to any- 
avens, the time he must have 
nking it out! Heavens, the time 
en him to think it out! 
something to be glad of. Rows 
’s memory so, don’t they?” 

d made her a memory already. 
lous; like being killed—dead. It 
| to a live person to be re- 


rellis of fingers. ‘‘ Never even a 
iyone else.’’ 
‘need him, but for a while only. 
/” he said, “‘listen. We could go 
things and saying things, and 
ieee we aren’t quite used to an 
| big, we might say things we 
|e mean and even make each 
lye them. But it’s the proof of 
counts. And to me the years 
way no one could mistake. So 
\work up any false values. Let’s 
:ansible about ourselves and each 
\simply ——”’ 


THE 


i only cared for you,” she said 


rare valleys made natural run- 
ehorses. From the southern end 
‘ridge there were but two natural 
escape, Mill Creek and McKay 
|mthe northern end, two branches 
Sreek. The western face of the 
»roken into precipitous cliffs and 
's that were covered with thickets 
| undergrowth. There was one 
he western side, not so steep as 
\rhere a broad trail led down to 
ste of Willow Creek. 

irode down along this trail until 
to an open grassy glade of some 
t fifteen acres. At this place they 
destablish a temporary camp and 
tral. The afternoon was waning 
reached the glade; the sun, be- 


ulder of Grizzly Butte, was sink- 
‘banked cumulus of vivid reds and 
nd under the tall trees that sur- 
le glade the shadows were melting 
blending with the deepening twi- 
ore the men dismounted they rode 
e edge of the opening, studying 
the ground. They stopped for a 
lear a thicket of jack pines at the 


a to cut our brushand poles,” 


‘jid not answer. He was looking 
the timber through which they 
dden, listening to the muffled 
; of running feet. Soon a band of 
raced into the glade. When they 
riders they swerved and, with- 
their headlong flight, plunged 
dark recesses of the timber. 
}? horses, as if suspicious of danger, 
ed before reaching the open flat, 
led the others in their swift 


ed at Colby. 

) he said, “chow many 
‘in the band?” 

Colby answered promptly. 

enine,”’ Lew corrected. “One 

come out into the open. A 

Hestopped before he reached 


fuzz tails 
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His voice, clear and level throughout, 
drifted into silence. From the muffle of a 
cushion came an angry sob.* 

“Perhaps you’re glad to leave me.” 

“Glad? No, I’m not glad. I wish I was 
dead.”’ 

She looked up. He was standing in the 
same place, rocking a little on his heels. His 
mouth, his hands, his eyes tight shut. 
Never before had Angela seen such inten- 
sity of pain—and she was the cause. The 
exquisite certainty of it came to her as the 
most terrific tribute a man could pay to a 
woman. Only love can torture love. And 
this was the man who had never asked a 
favor of friend or foe. Asked? Ye gods, in 
that blind silence he was crying aloud to 
the heavens! 

Before the force of her assault he stum- 
bled back into the big armchair—they fell 
into it together like a couple of rowdies in a 
rough-and-tumble. And she, blotting the 
pain out of his face with kisses that hurt, 
and angry hands smudging, and talking the 
most frightful rot about caring for noth- 
ing—nothing in the world except— 

“You and Liar and Naxy and dozens of 
Liars and Naxies if you want them, but 
always you first.” 

Impossible to say how long it would have 
gone on but for the timely arrival of Rose 
Feather, who had called, on the advice of 
her mistress, never having received Har- 
vey’s letter. And it wasn’t the first time he 
had forgotten to post important letters. 

Rose thought they were a jolly couple, 
romping round like that in asingle armchair. 
She was one for a bit of fun, was Rose. 

“T advise you to take this place,” said 
Harvey, borrowing a comb from Angela. 
“I’m sure you'll be happy here.” 

So she took his advice and never re- 
gretted it. 


BROWN OUTLAW 
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the glade. A brown horse, Linn—a brown 


horse that went slipping off like a shadow | 


under the trees.’ 


Linn turned in his saddle and rested his | 


hands on the horn as he answered Trask. 
“A fairy tale!” he said reproachfully. 


“‘Aren’t you ashamed, Lew Trask, trying | 


to make me believe a yarn like that? I sup- 


pose you want me to believe you even saw | 


the saddle marks on his back?”’ 


“‘T didn’t see the saddle marks,’’ Lew ad- 


mitted. ‘‘He was too far off, and it’s too 
dark there under the trees, to see any mark- 
ings distinctly. But it was a brown horse— 
one I’ve never seen before. Wouldn’t it be 
the meanest sort of luck if he should go and 
hide somewhere until after the round-up!”’ 

“There you go, raving just like every- 
body else,’ Linn reproved. ‘You talk as 


if the horse could reason like a human be- | 
Aren’t you forgetting | 


ing, only smarter. 
you’ve always argued that there was no 
such horse. I’m saying you didn’t see him 
any more than I did. And I want you to 


remember you’ve promised me the first | 
chance with him after he’s corralled. And | 


it’s too late to start building the corral, so 


let’s start a fire and stew up something to | 


eat.” 


For the next few days they worked cut- | 
ting poles and brush and erecting a barrier | 
under the trees around the edge of a glade— | 
a barrier too high for horses to jump and | 


too dense to be easily penetrated. A wide 
gateway was left at the upper end where 
the trail entered the glade. From this gate- 
way wings were built diverging out into the 
timber away from the trail. When the work 
was finished they rode back to a fire guard’s 
cabin on the high ridge and telephoned to 
the stockmen, who were to send riders to 


help in the round-up. They feared there | 


would not be enough men responding to 
make a clean sweep of the horses in those 
rugged, timbered hills. But at dawn of the 
day set for that last ride, when the rim of 
the morning sun showed in a glowing cres- 
cent above the eastern horizon and re- 
volvers began to bark along the line, telling 
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i 
permanent 
is your business 


HE QUALITY of the things you duy for your 


business is as good an evidence of your idea of 


its permanence as the quality of the things you sell. 


If you, or the employes you leave it to, buy 
the cheapest stuff possible, the idea of permanence 
isn’t very deep. Cheapness and permanence don’t 


go together. 


How good are your record forms, binders and in- 
dexes; your filing systems and equipment? Are they 
convenient; do they save time and labor for those 
who use them? Are they permanent? Do you know; 
or do you leave the job of deciding how permanent 
your business is to someone else, when you buy? 


We make things for business to use. 
Because we believe there are enough 
business men who want these things 
for permanence, we make them as 
well as we know how. We’ve been 
nearly forty years knowing how. 


Making things as good as they ought to be costs 
more than making them not quite so good. There 
will always be goods lower priced than ours, dut never 


any as good as ours at a lower price. 


We sell direct from the factory ; 
there’s a Baker-Vawter man near 
you; usethe telephone, or write us. 


BAKER-VAWTER 
COMPANY 


Loose Leaf Binders + Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets - Unitfiles - Storage Units 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES 


BENTON HARBOR KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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... You'll realize in a flashing second what it means 
to have a cushion bumper that absorbs the blow and 
brings you through unharmed, instead of a bumper 
with little or no cushioning qualities that is merely 
a traffic guard against minor jolts. Biflex is a cushion 
bumper—a huge live spring that not only blocks 
and repulses all objects with which it comes in con- 
tact, but actually absorbs severe shocks. 


Halladay Bumpers also are Biflex built 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Subsidiary: The Halladay Company, Decatur, Ill. : 


Cushion Bumper 
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that the round-up was under way, it seemed 
as if all the riders in Central Oregon had 
turned out for the occasion. A cordon of 
horsemen rode forward in a great semi- 
circle that reached from the barren hills be- 
yond Trout Creek on the north to the 
headwaters of the Ochoco on the south. 
There were young riders, conspicuous in 
big hats and vivid chaps; there were men 
in the prime of life, shrewd, aggressive 
business men who were transforming the 
old slipshod methods of the range with 
their knowledge of scientific agriculture 
and animal husbandry; and there were old 
men who sat their horses stolidly and who 
spoke to each other regretfully of days that 
were gone—days when the whole sweep of 
country from the Columbia River south to 
the high desert was an unfenced pasture 
where wild horses ranged in such numbers 
that sometimes a single band traveled from 
dawn until dusk in passing a given point. 
These older men, like the young lads, were 
making the ride as a matter of sentiment, 
that they, too, might be able to say they 
had ridden in the last horse round-up. 

It was one of these older men who first 
sighted a bunch of wild horses after the line 
began moving westward toward the glade 
where Trask and Colby had erected their 
corral. 

“‘ Are those fuzz tails or cow critters?” he 
asked; then answered his own question. 
“Fuzz tails,’ he said. ‘‘Four of them. 
Spread out a bit,’’ he called to the men 
who were riding near him. ‘And mind,” 
he added, repeating the orders that were to 
govern the round-up, “‘if a horse breaks 
back through the line, shoot it. We don’t 
want to leave any in the timber.” 

As the line advanced, other bands were 
sighted by other groups of riders. Most of 
these wild horses were small animals, buck- 
skin and bluish gray in color—throwbacks 
to the early feral stock. Many carried the 
mark of the primitive horse, a narrow line 
of black hair running from mane to tail. 
Occasionally one of the wild horses, fearing 
a trap ahead, believing they were leaving 
freedom behind them, would whirl and 
dash back through the line—an easy target 
for the quick guns of the riders. 

Linn and Lew did not ride with the rest 
of the men. They had elected to stay near 
the corral to prevent the escape of the 
horses that were driven in, and to watch for 
a possible break in the barrier they had 
built around the glade. They left their pack 
horses in the corral—decoys to attract the 
first wild horses that came down the trail. 
Out in the timber beyond the wings they 
built blinds of poles and brush behind which 
to conceal themselves and the horses they 
were riding. Other riders were stationed at 
the trails leading down from the northern 
and southern ends of the high ridge. Thus, 
when the wild horses reached the summit of 
the ridge after being driven out of the hills 
to the east, they found but one trail open 
and unguarded—the trail that led down 
into the corral. 

There were other wild creatures in the 
timber besides the horses. An old antlered 
buck was first to cross the ridge in leisurely 
flight. For him the barrier inclosing the 
glade was no obstacle. Without apparent 
effort he cleared the high fence and con- 
tinued on his way toward the slopes of 
Grizzly Butte. Then came several bucks 
and does together and they, too, leaped the 
barrier without pausing. Later a bear came 
shufHing down the trail. Trask and Colby, 
fearing he would stampede the pack horses, 
rode from their hiding places and turned 
him out around one wing of the corral. Soon 
a wild steer came—a tough old fellow with 
savage eyes and foam-flecked nostrils. He 
was also herded around one of the wings. 
The men had scarcely time to conceal them- 
selves again when a cougar crept stealthily 
down through the trees; but he was quick 
to catch the man scent and turned back 
and was not seen again. 

Then came the first of the wild horses. A 
band of a dozen led by a fleet stallion raced 
down the trail and into the glade. When 
they discovered the barrier under the trees 


at the edge of the grassy flat they began to . 


N oval 
. 


circle the inclosure nervously, § 
if by common impulse, they t 
toward the open gateway; but 
Colby were there to block. th 
Reluctantly these horses drifte 
the lower edge of the corral an 
graze restlessly. 

From time to time as the sun 
high meridian and began ifs w 
scent, other bands of horses eg 
along the trail—smaller bands ; 
five and six together. Trask ; 
waiting with the inherent patien 
ers, watched always for the bro 
The afternoon was nearly gon 
came, a solitary horse that moy 
among the trees far to one side of 
a brown horse, saddle marked, w 
like sears along his sides where 
els had once ripped cruelly int 
He advanced warily, his little 
pointed and alert for suspicious s 
eyes, wide set and intelligent, 
constantly for a trap or fo; 
Within the wings of the corral 
uncertainly. Instantly the mé 
out, their ropes uncoiled an¢ 
Swift as was their charge the f 
brown horse was swifter. Bac 
timber he fled, dodging and twisi 
the trees, making pursuit imposs 
threw his rope, but the noos 
harmlessly behind the outlaw’s 
Colby did not get close enough t 
all. They accepted their fail 
sophically, jesting as they alway 

“Well, did we see a brow 
Colby asked. 

“Looked like a brown horse tc 
admitted. 

“Sure it wasn’t a phantom ho 
persisted. 

“Wait until we get a rope on 
suggested. ‘‘Then we'll find o1 
he’s a real horse or a phantom.” 

“Yes, wait until we get a rop 
Colby jeered. ‘‘Why, man, th: 
gone forever. He’s too smart 
knows there is a corral here, to 
this way a second time.” 

“Wither he’ll come this way ag 
a dead horse,’’ Lew answered. 

“Did you ever hear of a bulle 
phantom horse?” . 

Lew raised one hand in token 

“Have it your way,” he sai 
back toward his hiding place. 

Half an hour later the riders 
closing in along the cliffs on the 
far to the north caught sight of t 
Nearly every man who was ridin 
had been hoping for a glimpse of 
As word of his discovery was pa 
the line the men closed in swift! 
escape impossible. Warily tl 
circled and doubled in front of t 
cing line; before long he came a} 
open wings of the corral. This t 
not hesitate, but trotted deliber 
the glade. Twice he circled thé 
seeking an opening through whie 
win to freedom. But the gat 
closed by a group of riders, and 
no other break in the high barrie 

The brown horse did not begin; 
most of the wild horses had done 
found themselves trapped. Inste 
moving constantly, restlessly, lis 
high and proudly. He knew hews 
He knew he was again held by 
lifelong enemies. Twice before hi 
captured, and twice there ha¢ 
never to be forgotten experience: 
turing ropes and punishing sp 
once a bullet from the gun of a di 
hunter had torn a stinging brand 
jaw and neck. Now he was trap. 
and he moved nervously among 
wild horses, dreading the ordeal 
to be his. be 

He was built like a desert hors 
bone but well muscled, with lo 
tapering limbs and a body W 
sharply back from the deep chest 
groins and lean flanks. A hands 
symmetrical in every line. But 
noticed most the well-shaped, — 
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sa fixed Goodyear practice thoroughly 


test all Goodyear products under actual 
vice conditions, before offering such 
oducts to the public. 


lis practice was carefully observed with 
PERTWIST, the sensational new cord 
stic, developed by Goodyear to solve the 
scial needs of the low-pressure tire. 


t when the SUPERTWIST tests were 
mpleted and the results were reviewed, 
startling were these it was decided to 
ercise extreme conservatism in their 
esentation. 


ye apprehension was, either that the 
sults might challenge popular belief, or 
at they might possibly be misunder- 
90d by the average tire-user. 


the tests, tires made with SUPERTWIST 
ere run alongside tires made with stand- 
dcord fabric, under conditions closely 
»proximating actual balloon tire usage. 


ae tires built with SUPERTWIST deliv- 
ed im excess of 100% greater carcass Service 
lan the tires built with an equal number 
i plies of standard cord fabric. 


other words, ply for ply the new ma- 
tial SUPERTWIST more than doubled the 
veass life of the tire, an improvement 
emingly almost too good to be true. 


most too good to be true 


10 SUPERTWIST seemed tn its road-tests 


Great as was this improvement, some 
anxiety was felt in giving it publication, 
lest “double the carcass life” be taken to 
mean double the mileage. 


It is of course too much to expect that 
any single advance in tire construction 
can double the normally superb mileage 
of Goodyear Tires, because such mileage 
is dependent on a number of factors. 


But Goodyear wishes to emphasize that 
in perfecting SUPERTWIST it has power- 
fully reinforced Goodyear performance, 
by safeguarding against those tire injuries 
which cut mileage down. 


SUPERTWIST is far more elastic than stand- 
atd cord fabric; under road-shocks the 
SUPERTWIST cords in a Goodyear Tire 
yield and recover, like rubber bands, in- 
stead of breaking. 


This ability to stretch minimizes carcass 
strain under all service conditions, and 
affords utmost protection against fabric 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
head and the smooth, springy step with 
which he moved. 

“A snake!” Lew said approvingly. “A 
regular cavorting reptile! Your horse, 
Linn. Let’s see you ride him.’”’ He spoke 
regretfully, repenting his hasty promise to 
let Linn have the first chance with the 
horse. 

Linn grinned, knowing how eager Lew 
was to ride the outlaw. 

“T thank you for the courtesy,”’ he an- 
swered. “‘But you promised me I could 
have a week in which to gentle him.” 

One of the older men who had been sit- 
ting his horse near them, put in a word. 

““What’s the matter?’’ he asked Colby 
bluntly. ‘‘Are you afraid of the horse’s 
reputation?” 

Colby had been jesting, just as Lew had 
jested with him a few days earlier. He had 
had no intention of wasting time gentling 
the brown horse. But when the older man 
suggested he might be afraid of the outlaw 
he became obstinate. 

“Aw, toot, toot, toot,’’ he answered im- 
patiently. ‘‘That horse isn’t a bad ’un. 
Look at his head. You never saw a bad 
horse with such a wide forehead or such a 
straight nose. A good horse! I’m going to 
take a week to prove he isn’t an outlaw. 
Put it down in your book he won’t be 
ridden for a week. But if you’re plumb de- 
termined to see some riding, why, point out 
the fuzz tails, and Lew and me, we’ll be 
glad to accommodate you.” 

‘Sure, we'll be glad to oblige you,”’ Lew 
supplemented. ‘“‘I won’t speak for myself, 
but I have some money that says Linn can 
ride any horse in the corral, not barring the 
outlaw.” 

Some of the other stockmen objected to a 
riding exhibition at that time. 

“Better not start anything,” one of them 
advised. ‘If you begin roping and riding 
up here, you’ll start a stampede that will 
send these wild ones busting right back 
into the timber again.” 

The conservative opinion prevailed. 
Nearly two hundred horses were milling in 
the corral. Some of them were branded, 
and these branded ones were to be sepa- 
rated from the rest the following morning 
and returned to their owners. The riders 
who were not needed began leaving for 
their homes and the others set about estab- 
lishing their camp for the night. The old 
fellow who had suggested that Colby might 
be afraid to ride the brown horse stopped 
for a parting shot as he was leaving. 

“So you are going to gentle the outlaw 
before you ride him,” he said. ‘‘I thought 
you had worked with horses long enough to 
know a bad horse can’t be gentled. Don’t 
take any chances with this one, my boy. 
If he’s a killer like he’s supposed to be, the 
first time he catches you off your guard he’ll 
get you.” 

Colby was none too courteous in ac- 
knowledging the older man’s advice. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “If ever that old 
brown goat tries to act smart with me I’ll 
tie him up with a ribbon and put him in a 
basket and send him over for your riders to 
tame.”’ ’ 

The old man, having delivered his opin- 
ion, rode stolidly away, paying no heed to 
the retort. 

Colby glanced helplessly at Trask. 

“Well, dog-gone the old coot,”’ he said 
peevishly. ‘“‘He seems determined to make 
me work with the horse whether I want to 
or not.” 

“You'll sure have to now,” Lew agreed. 
“After all the bragging you’ve been doing 
about how easily you can gentle out- 
laws ¥ 

“T’ve never bragged a word,” Linn 
protested. 

“Of course you’ve bragged,” Lew in- 
sisted. ‘‘Now it’s up to you to make good. 
And I’m telling you the old man is right. 
The brown horse is a regular goblin—he’ll 
sure get you if you don’t watch out.” 

A cheering thought occurred to Linn. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll do,” he said, 
brightening up considerably. ‘‘When we 
get down to Madras you make a big talk 
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about wanting to ride him. Just insist 
upon riding him, Lew. After a while, be- 
cause we’re good friends and all of that, I’ll 
reluctantly consent to let you take a whirl 
with him. That way you’ll get credit for 
riding a horse that’s rated as the worse out- 
law in the country; and I’ll have a per- 
fectly good alibi for not gentling him. Why, 
dog-gone it, Lew, I can’t afford to waste a 
whole week with a horse.”’ 

Lew shook his head sympathetically, but 
refused to consent. 

“T appreciate the compliment,”’ he said; 
“but I'd be afraid to try to ride a horse like 
that one. Honest, I would. Why, he’s a 
terrible-acting fellow. No, Linn, it’s up to 
you. You’ve been bragging all over the 
range that you could gentle him in a week. 
Now go to it—and I’m wishing you well. 
But I’m not betting any money on you this 
time.” 

“And you’ve been advertising yourself 
as a friend of mine!”’ Linn said reproach- 
fully. ‘Well, just to show it can be done 
I’m going to gentle him. Ina week I’ll have 
him eating out of my hand. Yes, I will. Ill 
be riding him bareback. Have you put that 
down in your book? All right. Now let’s 
go and eat.” 

Early the next morning the branded 
horses were separated from the unbranded 
ones and penned in a small hastily con- 
structed corral. Then the lower end of the 
big inclosure was opened and two gentle 
horses from the Madras range were turned 
loose in the trail that led down along Willow 
Creek. These gentle horses, eager to re- 
turn to their home pasture, started at a 
brisk lope along the trail. The wild horses 
poured out of the big corral and, hazed and 
hurried by yelling riders, followed swiftly. 
Hour after hour they were driven relent- 
lessly, ceaselessly; mile after mile they fled 
before their tireless pursuers. They left the 
timber behind them, then the ranches 
along Willow Creek, then the sage land of 
the Lamonta flat. Finally, late in the after- 
noon, wearied to tractability, they turned 
willingly into the old corrals near Madras. 

As soon as the buyers had accepted the 
horses, Colby and Trask drove the brown 
outlaw into a small corral and began to 
work with him. For two days the horse 
had been traveling constantly. They were 
going to commence to educate him while he 
was still weary and gaunt with hunger and 
thirst. First they roped and threw him. 
Then Colby, kneeling on the outstretched 
neck, rigged a hackamore—a rope halter 
with which to lead him. As soon as the 
hackamore was properly knotted he took 
time to settle the question of the horse’s 
age—a matter which could be determined 
with a certain degree of accuracy by the 
shape and condition of the teeth. 

“Will you look at them!”’’ he called to 
Lew, at the same time shifting his weight 
to the horse’s head and pulling back the 
pendulous lips. ‘‘I’ll say he’s an old bird. 
Even his grinders are in bad shape. He’ll 
never see twenty again. And he’ll never 
live through another winter unless he’s well 
cared for Hey! Hang on to your rope 
a moment longer.” 

Lew, perversely, had slackened the rope 
that held the outlaw’s front feet and the 
horse had immediately begun to struggle 
madly. Linn, grinning good-naturedly, 
jumped back out of danger, grabbed up the 
end of his hackamore rope, and swung into 
his saddle. Then he nodded to Lew, sig- 
naling him to loosen his rope. As the brown 
horse rose, plunging and ready to fight, 
Colby rode in and snubbed him close to the 
saddle horn. There followed a battle royal 
as the outlaw struggled to break the rope; 
but his head was held too high, too close to 
the saddle horn, for his efforts to be effec- 
tive; and the horse Colby rode was too big 
and stout and too well-trained to yield 
ground to the wild fellow. During the 
struggle Trask opened the corral gate and 
Colby rode out, his horse dragging the out- 
law unceremoniously beside them. 

Matter-of-fact workers, Linn and Lew. 
Breaking horses was their business. They 
knew a wild horse never learns much until 
he is too tired to fight, and they intended 
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to keep the outlaw traveling until he was 
exhausted. He had been driven at a fast 
gallop all day with the rest of the wild 
horses; now they intended to lead him 
back to Colby’s place just below the timber 
line of Grizzly Butte. They believed he 
would be reasonably docile by the time he 
had gone that much farther. 

When they were out on the highway it 
became evident that at one time the brown 
horse had been broken to the halter. At 
times, as if obeying an almost forgotten 
habit, he trotted quietly beside Colby’s 
horse. Then, remembering the presence of 
the men, he would begin fighting again, 
striking and kicking wickedly. This inter- 
mittent fighting made progress slow and it 
was past midnight when they turned in at 
Colby’s gate. At the barn door the brown 
horse made a final desperate effort to es- 
cape; but Colby, with a word to his big 
mount, rode in, dragging the struggling out- 
law with him. There the horse was left for 
the night, tied securely to a heavy beam 
above one of the mangers. 

“Well, what do you think of him now?” 
Trask asked after they had gone to the 
house. ‘Did we tire him out? I’ll say we 
didn’t. I never saw such a brute for en- 
durance. A combination of tempered steel 
and pure cussedness! I’ll bet that tomor- 
row morning he’ll be just as full of pep and 
vinegar as ever.” 

“Aw, toot, toot, toot,’ Linn answered 
sleepily. ‘‘Bad, nothing. A regular old 
gentleman! You’d fight, too, if you’d been 
treated as that fellow has.” 

“Not now, I wouldn’t fight,’’ Lew said. 
“T’m too dog-gone tired.” 

“T’m a bit tired myself,’’ Linn admitted. 
“Shall I stew up something to eat, or shall 
we go to bed and eat twice as much in the 
morning?” — 

Lew had already begun to pull off his 
chaps. 

“Who said anything about eating or 
sleeping?” hegrunted. ‘‘A considerate host 
would have said: ‘What will you drink?’” 

“You are right, as usual,’”’ Linn agreed. 
“And a law-abiding guest would have an- 
swered, ‘ Water, please.’”’ 

“Aw, stop talking and go to bed,” said 
Lew. 

The next morning while Linn was getting 
breakfast Lew went out to care for the 
stock. After he had watered and fed the 
rest of the animals, he saddled his horse. 
Then, mounted and carrying a heavy quirt 
as a measure of precaution, he led the out- 
law down to the trough. But the brown 
horse was too nervous, too fearful of the 
strange environment, to drink. Several 
times he thrust his muzzle into the water, 
only to leap back snorting with suspicion. 
The trough was a man-made affair—differ- 
ent from the cool springs where he was wont 
to slake his thirst in the timber. Each time 
he drew back from the trough he lifted his 
old head and stood looking out toward the 
dark green slopes of Grizzly. His distended 
nostrils had caught the faint pungent 
fragrance of balsam borne on the morning 
breeze. Restlessly he began edging away 
from Trask’s horse, craftily, almost im- 
perceptibly shifting his weight from foot to 
foot. 

Trask, sitting sidewise in the saddle, 
alert, watchful, unconsciously hefting the 
shot-loaded quirt with one hand, felt a 
quick urge of sympathy for the outlaw and 
gave him more rope than was wise in order 
that the old fellow might drink freely if he 
overcame his fear of the trough. An old 
horse, eager to return to the haunts where 
he had spent his life. Why should a man be 
unduly careful? An old horse, so old that 
the brown coat, once sleek and smooth, now 
showed coarse in spots, and rough. An old 
gaunt horse with deep hollows above the 
brown, black-pupiled eyes. 

But age had not dimmed the fire in those 
old eyes, nor abated the anger that welled 
up in the old heart toward these puny men 
creatures who could torture so cunningly 
with ropes and saddles and spurs. Only by 
the slightest swaying of the outlaw’s sud- 
denly lowered head was Trask warned of 
the impending attack. Swiftly, as if aware 
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As soon as the horse ceased its fighting he 
began to stroke its neck, talking sooth- 
ingly, coaxingly. Then he lengthened the 
hackamore rope and poured the salt and 
sugar into the feed box. The outlaw sniffed 
the mixture suspiciously once or twice be- 
fore he began licking it up with eager relish. 

“Brownie, you'll be ready to drink soon,” 
Linn commented. ‘“‘ Now I’ll saddle a riding 
horse and lead you out to the trough. See 
to it that you behave better than you did 
when Lew led you out this morning.” 

Thus began the second phase of the 
brown outlaw’s education. In his earlier 
brief encounter with men he had learned to 
match brute cunning with human skill, 
vicious punishment with still more vicious 
retaliation. Now he was to learn the mean- 
ing of kindness and patience; was to learn 
to respond eagerly to gentle, understanding 
treatment. Linn worked with infinite pa- 
tience, hour after hour, teaching the old 
fellow the uselessness of fighting; the fu- 
tility of kicking and striking and biting. 
After each lesson a bit of sugar was given 
as a reward for achievement. And con- 
stantly Linn kept repeating the name he 
had chosen, using always the same sharp, 
coaxing tone. The morning of the fifth day 
when he entered the barn he spoke to the 
horse as usual. 

“Brownie!”’ he called. 

He was answered by an eager whinny; 
and the brown horse turned in his stall, 
tugging impatiently at the rope that held 
him. Linn was jubilant. He knew the vic- 
tory was his; that the old outlaw was an 
outlaw no longer. Never before had he 
risked going into the stall with the horse. 
Now he entered without hesitating. For a 
time he stood petting the old fellow, feeding 
him the sugar that was usually given at the 
end of a lesson. During the rest of the 
morning he worked out in the corral, sad- 
dling and unsaddling the horse; preparing 
in every possible way for the time when 
Lew would be present to see the result of his 
efforts. Only two days more to wait. Linn 
believed by that time he would be able to 
make good his jesting boast about riding 
without a saddle. 

At noon as he was preparing his dinner 
he heard a familiar hail from the barn lot. 
He opened the door and waved a greeting. 

“‘Lew, you shiftless old tramp, come in,” 
he called. ‘‘ You are just in time, as usual. 
Shall I serve yours straight up or flopped 
over?” 

“Flop ’em over and serve ’em soon,”’ Lew 
answered, his face lighting up at the sight 
of his friend. ‘‘Linn, have you tried to ride 
the brown horse yet?” 

“T’m ready to ride him right now,” Linn 
replied. ‘Yes, sir. I’m the original horse- 
gentling kid. I would have ridden him this 
morning if I hadn’t promised to wait until 
you returned.” 

“T was afraid you would be trying some 
such foolishness,’’ Lew chided. ‘“‘Now go 
on back and fry a couple of eggs for me 
while I’m putting my horse in the barn.” 

He cared for his horse and then stopped 
for a moment to look at the brown outlaw. 

“Well, you old devil!”’ he said. “If you 
had finished Colby like you finished Kohles 
long ago, I would have trailed you and 
killed you if it took a thousand years. 
That’s right, begin to squirm.” The out- 
law, as if aware of Lew’s unfriendly atti- 
tude, had laid its ears back and was shifting 
nervously from foot to foot. “I'll give you 
something to squirm for when I ride you 
this afternoon,’’ Lew added as he turned 
back toward the house. 

Dinner was ready for him, but instead of 
jesting as usual he sat down and ate for a 
time in silence. Finally he spoke, voicing 
the thought that had prompted him to re- 
turn two days earlier than he had intended. 

“Do you suppose he'll try to buck 
through the corral gate like he did with 
Kohles and Gooding?”’ 

“Aw, toot, toot, toot!’ Linn chuckled, 
thinking of the surprise that was in store 
for Lew. He began to chant the horse auc- 
tioneer’s well-known ballyhoo. ‘“‘A gentle 
horse! A lady’s horse! A baby’s horse! 
Broke to work, ride or drive. How much 
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am I offered for him? Speak up, gentle- 
men, speak up. How much am [I bid?”’ 

Lew smiled mechanically, but refused to 
be diverted from his purpose. 

“Linn, I want to ride that horse myself.” 

Linn grew serious for a moment. Now 
that he had partly gentled the horse, he 
wanted to finish the job; wanted to prove 
to his own satisfaction that the outlaw was 
not inherently bad. 

“Look here, Lew,’ he said. ‘“‘ You gave 
me a week in which to gentle him.” 

“T know I did. But I’m telling you I 
want to ride him myself. Why, Linn, I’m 
afraid of that old devil; either that or I’m 
afraid that I’m afraid. I don’t know which 
itis. But I’ve got to ride him in order to get 
hold of myself again.” 

There was something that didn’t ring 
true in Lew’s statement, or in the way he 
made the statement—Linn couldn’t decide 
which. He began to believe Lew had been 
drinking, and Lew was inclined to be stub- 
born at such times. But what difference? 
Lew was his friend—and the old brown 
was just an old brown horse. He began 
to jest again. 

“‘Aren’t you afraid the old goat will 
throw you and get mud in your ears?”’ 

“That’s what I want to find out— 
whether he can throw me or not,’’ Lew an- 
swered without smiling, still holding to his 
first fiction. ‘‘And I want to find out 
whether I’m afraid of the horse or afraid of 
being afraid.” 

Still Linn hesitated, reluctant, now that 
he had won the horse’s confidence, to see 
the old fellow ridden as Lew would ride 
him—with spurs and quirt. 

“ Aw, let me ride him my way,” he urged. 
But Lew shook his head stubbornly. 

Linn shrugged his shoulders then. No 
sense in arguing with a man who was de- 
termined to have his own way! 

‘All right, fly at him,’ he said. Then he 
lifted his voice in a woeful lament, “Oh, 
bury him out on the lone prairee-e-e ie 

“Quit your howling, you poor coyote,” 
Lew said, smiling for the first time. 

When they finished eating, Lew would 
not even wait to help with the dishes. 

“No,” he said. “I’m going out and ride 
him now.” 

‘Let me show him off a bit first,’’ Linn 
coaxed, following Lew out to the barn. 
“You take your saddle into the little corral 
and I’il bring the horse out.” 

Lew carried his saddle out to the corral. 
Then he turned, waiting impatiently. His 
eyes widened for an instant when Linn 
strolled unconcernedly out of the barn with 
the brown horse following at his shoulder. 
The barn formed one segment of a large 
stoutly built corral in which the watering 
trough was located. Adjacent to this large 
corral was a small inclosure. When the 
horse perceived Lew standing near the gate 
of the small corral, all evidence of his newly 
acquired docility vanished. His muscles 
became tense and he lowered his head and 
began swaying it from side to side, and with 
mincing, sidling steps he began to edge 
away from Linn. In that instant he re- 
vealed all the marks of a killer. Even his 
eyes protruded, showing a line of maniacal 
white. 

“Watch him!” Lew cried, tugging fran- 
tically at a revolver that was still strapped 
in its boot at his saddle horn. Linn glanced 
at the horse in astonishment. 

“Brownie!” he said sharply. “Brownie, 
come here!’”’ He tugged at the hackamore 
rope and the horse stopped in its tracks and 
slowly lifted its head and glanced at him. 
Slowly the flame of wildness died in the 
wide-set eyes; slowly, step by step as Linn 
continued to tug at the rope, the old fellow 
advanced until his damp brown nose was 
nuzzling against Linn’s arm. “No more of 
that rough stuff,’ Linn said firmly. 

Then he spoke to Lew, half apologeti- 
cally. 

“He must be a one-man horse. He 
wouldn’t have acted that way if he knew 
you.” 

Lew had pulled the gun free from the 
holster and stood with his arm raised, his 
finger on the trigger. 
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such elegance, style and 
quality can be bought for 
so little as Five Dollars. 
If there’s no Hanover 
Shoe Store near you, 
write for catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 


Hanover, Pa. 


Style 873 
Men’s Tan 
Army Grain 
Blucher Storm 
Boot 16” top, 
Bellows tongue 
6 


Also made 
in Boys’ 
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“YANKEE” 


TOOLS 


for 
Christmas 


“Yankee” Radio Tool Set No. 106. Com- 
prises ““Yankee”’ Radio Drill No. 1431, de- 
scribed below, and “Yankee” Ratchet Tool 
Holder with radio attachments as follows: 
Long screw-driver blade, small screw- 
driver blade, heavy screw-driver blade, 
countersink, reamer, wire bender, two 
socket wrenches. Also, flat wrench, 


Here, in a compact set, is practi- 
cally every tool needed for radio ad- 
justment, changes, repairs and new 
construction, 

And this same set is one of the most 
useful tool sets for general work around 
the modern home with its electric 
equipment and appliances. 

The gift of ““Yankee’’ tools for 
Christmas is sure to be appreciated. 
Ask your dealer to help you in your 
selection. 


Christmas Suggestions 


St | 
——— CSE EO“ YANKEE"N® 350 


No. 30. 
driver. 


“Yankee”’ Spiral Ratchet Screw- 
For quick, easy screw driving. 


Yankee’”’ Radio Drill. A com- 


No. 1431.-“* 
pact, powerful perfectly balanced hand 
drill with four to one gear for speed and 


special radio chuck. Capacity, 9/32 inch. 


“YANKEE NO 2100 


No. 2100. ““Yankee’’ Ratchet Bit Brace. 
Smoothest ratchet ever made—works 
like a watch. Ball bearing chuck. Un- 
breakable hard rubber handles. Finest 
tool of its kind. 


“YANKEE"NO 41 


No. 41. ““Yankee’’ Automatic Push Drill. 
Drill points revolve in 
backward movement of 
handle to clear chips, etc. 


No. 1555.“ Yankee”’ Ratchet 

Breast Drill. Five ratchet 

adjustments. Two speeds. 
Makes easy work of jobs that other 
drills won't do. 


Dealers everywhere sell ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 


“Yankee”’ on the tool you buy means the ut- 
most in quality, efficiency and durability 


Tool Book Free 
Contains interesting facts for tool lovers about 
all the famous “Yankee”’ Tools. Write for it. 


Nort Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Make Betliv Mechanicy 
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“Watch him, Linn! Watch him!” he 
cautioned. ‘I tell you the brute’s a born 
killer.” 

“No, he’s not a killer,’ Linn answered. 
“Not a born killer. Maybe he remembered 
how you whipped him that morning when 
you led him out to water. He’s not a bad 
horse, Lew. If you don’t mind I’ll ride him 
bareback right now.” 

Again Lew shook his head stubbornly. 

“T’m going to ride him first,’’ he said 
with dogged insistence. 

“All right,” Linn said. ‘“Go back into 
the corral and let me saddle him.”’ Linn’s 
features had settled in drawn, hard lines; 
and his eyes, usually frank and direct, 
avoided Lew’s glance. He couldn’t remem- 
ber when anything had gotten him like 
this. Lew was his friend, and if Lew wanted 
to ride the brown horse there could be no 
argument. But as he stood stroking the 
horse he felt as if he were betraying one 
friend for another. Then he picked up 
Lew’s big saddle and hooked the near stir- 
rup over the horn. 

““Hasy, Brownie,”’ he said soothingly as 
he settled the saddle on the scarred brown 
back. For a moment the horse stood trem- 
bling, then became quiet again. As soon as 
the cinch was tightened, Linn cupped one 
hand over the old fellow’s left eye to pre- 
vent him from seeing who was getting into 
the saddle. Then he nodded to Lew. 

Before Lew mounted he handed Linn 
his gun. 

“Don’t be afraid to use it if the horse 
gets the best of me,” he said, slipping 
easily into the saddle. 

Linn spoke to the horse: 

“Steady, Brownie! Steady!” 

For a moment the outlaw stood quietly, 
watching Linn. Then, aware of the weight 
on his back, he lifted his head. Lew imme- 
diately raked the spur-scarred brown sides 
with his rowels. And Linn jumped to one 
side to avoid the first mad plunge. 

“An earthquake and forked lightning 
combined !”’ he said to himself as he scram- 
bled to the top rail of the corral and watched 
the horse pitching and whirling. Then he 
rose, ready to jump, and stood there with 
held breath. The outlaw had crashed side- 
wise into the corral gate and Lew had re- 
ceived the brunt of the crash on his right 
leg. Then the horse bucked back across the 
corral, whirling, back-bucking, sunfishing. 
Most wild horses bawl and scream with 
rage when bucking that way; but the 
brown horse fought in silent frenzy. Lew 
continued to ride straight up; but he was 
no longer spurring, evidently in distress. 
Again without preliminary warning the 
horse crashed into the gate, this time into 
the left side. 

There followed a rending and splintering 
of wooden panels, a cry from Lew. And the 
horse, still pitching madly, bucked through 
into the large corral. 

Linn leaped from his place of vantage 
and followed with the gun held ready for 
action, for Lew was reeling in the saddle, 
holding desperately to the horn. The horse, 
seeming to realize that he had loosened the 
rider, increased his efforts. Then Lew was 
thrown. As his body hurtled through the 
air both feet dangled grotesquely. Both 
legs were broken at the ankles. Imme- 
diately the outlaw began to edge toward 
the prone body with that curious, mincing, 
sidling step that a horse uses when about to 
kill. Linn sighted along the gun barrel and 
started to squeeze the trigger; but some 
emotional inhibition, some subconscious 
impulse of sympathy for the horse stayed 
his finger. 

“Brownie!” he called. “‘Brownie!”’ The 
outlaw paused and lifted his swaying head. 
The wide space between the questioning 
brown eyes presented a target a man could 
not miss, and again Linn started to squeeze 
the trigger. Again he hesitated. Then, 
lowering the gun, he ran over and picked 
up the trailing hackamore rope and led the 
horse into the barn. Slamming the door be- 
hind him, he ran back to Lew and knelt be- 
side him. Lew’s face was ghastly white, 
but he managed a wan grin. Professional 
pride was uppermost in his mind. 
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“Tf the old devil had been satisfied to 
break just one of my legs he never would 
have thrown me,”’ he said. ‘‘But when he 
wrecked both of them I began clawing the 
sky.” 

“Good riding, old man,’ Linn said with 
honest admiration. “Now lie still and I’ll 
tie you up in splints and carry you to the 
house. You'll have a sweet time for two or 
three hours—until we can get a doctor out 
from town.” 

“First I want you to kill that horse,” 
Lew said. 

Linn hesitated and glanced away from 
Lew’s eyes. 

“Not just now,’ he answered slowly. 
“‘T’m going to take care of you first. After a 
while I’ll lead the old fellow up to that deep 
ditch at the upper end of the place.” 

“Well, watch him every minute,” 
cautioned. 

Linn nodded, and then went about the 
task of fashioning splints. When these were 
bound to Lew’s legs, Linn picked him up 
and carried him to the house and made him 
comfortable as possible on one of the beds. 
As soon as Linn had telephoned for a doctor 
Lew spoke about the horse again. He spoke 
in short phrases with long pauses between; 
only that and the slow constant turning of 
his head revealed that he was suffering. 

“Did you really think the horse was be- 
coming gentle?” 

“‘T believe he was beginning to have con- 
fidence in me,” Linn answered. 

There was another pause, and then Lew 
spoke again: 

“Strange—how a horse never forgets a 
thing. I suppose it was—just chance—that 
he broke through Kohles’ corral gate— 
years ago. But he didn’t forget. When 
Gooding caught him—and tried to ride 
him—he still remembered how he had got- 
ten the best of Kohles. So he—bucked 
right through—Gooding’s gate. I got to 
thinking about that—back there in Prine- 
ville. I got to thinking maybe—you would 
take a chance—try to ride him before I got 
back. I knew if you did the old devil would 
buck—right through—your corral gate.” 

Lew was silent again for a time. And 
then it was that Linn realized why Lew 
had insisted on riding the horse. 

“Well, you old fool!”’ he said huskily, 
affectionately. 

Lew forced a grin, refusing to accept 
credit for his act. 

“T just thought, Linn, that I was smarter 


Lew 


than the horse. I thought that knowing— . 


what to expect of him—I could beat him at 
his own game. But a man can’t get the best 
of a killer. So I want you to go out and 
shoot him. Then maybe—I can sleep— 
a little.” 

“Tt will help some if you can sleep,” Linn 
said. He got his gun and went up to the 
barn, believing Lew would rest easier if the 
horse were put out of the way. At the barn 
door he paused. 

“Brownie!”’ he called. There was no 
answering whinny; but the horse was wait- 
ing in the runway back of the stalls where 
he had been left. As if the affair in the 
corral was a closed incident he thrust out his 
muzzle for the sugar that Linn always fed 
him. Linn poured some from a cup that 
stood on a shelf above the feed bin, and let 
the horse eat from his hand. He noticed 
that the old brown coat was stiff and rough 
with drying lather, and that bloody, 
swollen welts showed along the shoulders 
and sides where Lew’s rowels had cut the 
flesh. 

Linn was decidedly thoughtful as he re- 
moved Lew’s saddle and led the horse 
across the large corral and up toward a 
ridge that reached from the upper end of 
his place to one of the timbered slopes of 


the butte. The outlaw walked | 
patiently, quietly; stopped one 
his head and looked question 
the dark green timber. Linnt 
gan to stroke the arched n 
again the rowel marks alon 
rumpled hair on the shoulde 

“Brownie,” he said, voici 
that had been taking posse: 

“it was a fair fight and yo " 
wasn’t my best friend I woul 
to the timber and turn you lo¢ 
he wants me to shoot you. { 
to come along.” ; 

They went on then, side by 
friends strolling together, unt 
to the ditch that Linn inten 
the outlaw’s grave. When th 
the edge of the ditch the broy 
his head again, and again loo 
toward the timber. Again L 
stroke the rumpled coat. Sloy 
at a new decision. 

“Brownie, it was a fair fi 
won,” he repeated. ‘‘I’ll be ¢ 
shoot you. Lew, he thinks ye 
‘un. But I know better. AndI 
never live through another 
going to give you a chance | 
gentleman. Some folks mightt 
be more humane to shoot yot 
better, don’t we, Brownie? A 
lying back there with one ea 
waiting for me to shoot you 
easier when he thinks you ar 
way.” x 

Linn tied the horse to as 


“Now, old fellow,’”’ he said 
turned, “I’m going to take y 
drift fence at the edge of the 
turn you back on your own 
you'll have to carry me. I'llb 
I'll walk that far even for you. 
his arm across the horse’s ba 
ment; then slowly, cautiously 
his weight on the withers, he] 
up and swung his leg acros 
back. There followed a sudd 
muscles. 

“Brownie!”’ he said sharply 
horse relaxed and took a st 
Then another step. Then he 
stinctively to understand 
pected of him and began movir 
the timber, his head held high: 
walking with the smooth, spriz 
had caused men to covet him ii 
days. 1 
When they reached the drif 
dismounted and opened the 
and led the horse inside. 


““Good-by, old fellow,” 
stay hidden.” ; 

The old brown outlaw nuzz 
for a moment; then moved of 
paused once and lifted his hea 
nied; then whirled and raced 
the trees. 


Late in the autumn Linn ar 
standing with a group of rider 
Wigle’s big barn in Prineville. 
guard coming down from his s 
in the hills pulled up at the cu 

“T thought you fellows m 
sweep of the horses in the 1 
gibed. ‘“‘ Yesterday, when I 1 
the high ridge back yonder, 
glimpse of the brown outlaw. 

A chorus of hoots and jeers 
statement. 

“Ask Lew about the outlat 
suggested. “Lew, he tried t 
horse.” 

The fire guard looked ques 
Lew. He had been in the hills 
and had not kept up wit 
gossip. 4 

“Ask Linn,”’ Lew suggested 
killed the horse.” a 

The young guard realized t 
not jesting and seemed decide 

“Well,” he said, “if it wasn 
outlaw I saw it was sure a nal 
phantom.” : 
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KRAPT (IBESE 


You will find a delightfully new 
touch of savoriness in the _ 
Thanksgiving turkey if, in place _ 
of sage, oysters or chestnuts with 
the dressing, Kraft Old English 
Cheese is used. To those wh« 
prefer a mild cheese flavor we 
suggest Kraft American Cheese 
KRAET CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — POCATELLO, 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA Res: 
Made and Known in eee as Kress, Canadian Cheese 


Sold in 14 lb. and Send 10c in coin or stamps for the new and enlarged 
1 lb. cartons and es Recipe Book B11 “Cheese and Ways to Serve It” 


5 lb. loaves. Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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“Te’s a young fellow,’”’ Muller said husk- 
ily. ‘He ain’t so reasonable that way.” 

“Tt don’t matter to me,’’ Newt insisted. 
“Tf he don’t want to take a good job.” 

He left the matter thus unsettled when 
presently he started back toward the cen- 
ter of town. Muller lived in the northern 
end, on the road to the upper bridge, and 
at some distance from Post Office Square, 
where Newt was to meet Dan Bissell at 
half after four. Newt had no watch, but it 
oecurred to him that he had wasted some 
time with Muller and that it must be near 
the appointed hour already. He hurried his 
steps, and presently overtook another pe- 
destrian, who told him that it was already 
twenty-five minutes past. Newt went 
ahead swiftly enough; but he was not 
greatly concerned, feeling quite sure that 
Dan would wait for him. 

The street he chose to follow had at one 
side a board walk made by nailing short 
boards crosswise on two-by-fours. Be- 
tween the cross boards there were inter- 
stices; and Newt, his eyes on his footing, 
was abruptly halted by the certainty that 
through one of these cracks he had seen a 
coin lying on the ground beneath the walk. 
He bent to assure himself of this and per- 
ceived that the coin was a dime. The dis- 
covery momentarily disturbed him; he was 
half minded to leave the dime and go on. 
But a stronger instinct than his supersti- 
tion made him stay. A dime, unlucky or 
not, was still a dime. 

He tried to thrust his hand down through 
the crack between the boards, but his hand 
stuck there and a splinter jabbed him be- 
fore he could get it out. He sought to lift 
that section of the walk, but found that it 
was secured to stakes that were driven into 
the ground. By this time his determina- 
tion was aroused; and he sought and found 
a stick that would serve as a pry, inserted 
it under the edge of the walk, and tugged 
at it until he had loosened the stakes suf- 
ficiently so that he could thrust his hand 
under from the side. When his fingers 
closed upon the coin he had a moment of 
exultation, did not even take the time to 
pound the stakes back into their places 
before hurrying on. 

But when he reached the square, it was 
to find that Dan was gone; a bystander 
said, in reply to his irritated question, that 
Dan had just driven away up the hill. 
Newt’s fury overflowed for a moment in a 
manner that startled the other. He blamed 
his mishap on Dan rather than on the small 
coin which had so often brought him ill 
fortune before; and he cursed Dan in his 
thoughts, and pleased himself by fancying 
punishments he might some day visit on 
the young man. 

Nevertheless, he was wise enough to rid 
himself of the dime, and he crossed to the 
City Drug Store and bought a cigar with 
it, before beginning to seek other means of 
transport. He tried to find someone else 
going in the direction of Fraternity, but 
without success; he inquired for that old 
man who had driven him out on the occa- 
sion of his homecoming, but learned that 
Uncle Jasper was indisposed, was ill in bed. 
In the end he was driven to engage one of 
the public automobiles, and when he sought 
to dicker with the driver the man insisted 
upon being paid in advance. Newt was in 
the end compelled to pay; he arrived home 
in an ill humor, barely in time for supper 
with his mother and Sam. 

Sam reported, when he and Newt were 
alone, that he had been unable to find any 
carpenters; and Newt laughed unpleas- 
antly, and assured Sam that he had ex- 
pected such an event. 

“Didn’t look for you to,” he said. ‘So 
I’ve got one man, maybe two, coming out 
from town. Have you talked to ma?’’ 
Sam shook his head, and Newt made a dis- 
gusted sound. “‘That’s poor business,’”’ he 
commented. “It don’t look to me you’re 
doing what you ’greed to do.” 

“No hurry about ma,” Sam said mildly. 
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“Time enough, if you ever get at it,” 
Newt assented. ‘‘But you and pa always 
were ones to put things off. You ain’t even 
got a carpenter.” 

“T kind of figured you’d do that, any- 
way,’ Sam remarked. 

Newt was faintly surprised at this. 
“Why?” he asked. 

“Well, you’re pushing things along so,” 
Sam replied. “It looked to me you’d want 
a hand in that too.” 

Newt considered this, laughed. ‘Well, 
it’s lucky I did,” he said finally. ‘‘Or we’d 
have lost a day. We’ll have to be over there 
early, Sam. Did they get the sills sawed 
out, at the mill?” 

Sam nodded. “Herb says wae reready,”’ 
he agreed. 

“Get anybody to haul them?” 

“ce No.” 

“Gay Hunt’ll do it,”” Newt decided. “‘TI’ll 
go down see him tonight. You want to 
come along?’”’ 

Sam shook his head. “You go on,’ he 
directed. ‘‘I’m going up to bed.” 

When Newt came back from a successful 
interview with Hunt the house was dark. 
He had been able to make a good price with 
Gay—he was as alert to save money on 
this work as though he, not Sam, were to 
pay for its performance—and he went to 
his room in a restored good humor. 

The activities at the orchard next day 
pleased and flattered him, and he was more 
amiable than ever; and on the following 
day he decided to stay on the spot for the 
remainder of the week, so that he might 
keep his eye on what went forward. 

“They'll do more work with me watch- 
ing,” he told Sam. 

““Muller’s in the shed,’”’ Sam reminded 
him. ‘Where do you figure to sleep?” 

Newt smiled. “‘I’ll put up at Trask’s,” 
he replied. “Linda and me’ll have a lot to 
talk about anyways.” 

He reminded Sam, before they parted, 
that it was necessary to persuade Mrs. 
Dunnack to their plans. ‘‘ You wanted me 
out of the way,” he told his brother. “Well, 
T’ll be out of the way, now.” And Sam 
nodded as though in assent. 

But when Sam came to the orchard Fri- 
day he confessed that he had said nothing 
to his mother; and Newt said harshly, “I 
don’t aim to wait much longer, Sam. If 
I have to go into court I’m willing to.” 

“‘T been thinking,’’ Sam explained. “I 
might wait till after you’re married and the 
house here is ready. Talk to her then.” 

Newt laughed. “It won’t do, Sam. I 
ain’t a-going to fool with you. You go on 
home and get at it. If it ain’t all straight 
by Monday morning I’m going to town and 
get things started in court.” 

Sam studied his brother curiously. ‘TI 
never see your beat, Newt,” he said mildly. 
‘‘Like there ain’t any insides to you at all.” 

Newt felt the surge of anger in himself; 
but he checked it, said only, ‘You heard 
what I said, Sam.” 

Sam nodded. “Yes,” he agreed. ‘I 
heard you, Newt; and I know what you 
mean. It ain’t hardly worth while fighting 
a man like you. I aim to let you have your 
way.” 

“T don’t look for you to see things my 
way,’’ Newt retorted. ‘‘ You ain’t got sense 
enough.” 

Sam.turned aside. ‘“‘Prob’ly that’s so,” 
he assented in a mild tone. “ Prob’ly there’s 
just something wrong with me.”’ He de- 
parted without backward glance or word. 

But when Newt got home Saturday night 
he saw at once that Sam had talked with 
Mrs. Dunnack at last. Sam was in the 
kitchen when he entered the house, Mrs. 
Dunnack not in sight. 

Newt asked for her at once, and Sam 
said wearily, ‘“She’s upstairs, Newt. In her 
room.” 

Newt nodded. 
her?” 

“Yes,” Sam replied. 
her.” 


“You been talking to 


“Yes, I talked to 


“Did she agree to it?’’ Newt demanded, 
unable to contain his eagerness. 

“T look for her to,”’ Sam told him quietly. 

““What’s she doing up there?” 

Sam looked at his brother with a level 
glance. ‘I guess she’s doing what comforts 
her most,’ he said. 

Newt laughed, lifted an impatient hand. 
“You act like there was something wrong 
about it,’”’ he protested. “‘As if we wan’t 
doing it for her own good. You talked to 
her the same way, I guess. Like it was a 
funeral.” 

Sam considered this without speaking; 
he lifted his head at last and asked, “‘Had 
your supper?” 

“T looked to have supper here,’ Newt 
replied. 

““Ma won’t want anything,’ Sam told 
him. “And I ain’t hungry. Eat if you want 
to. I’m going up to her.” 

“Talk some sense into her, then,’’ Newt 
urged impatiently. 

Left alone, Newt strode uncertainly about 
the kitchen, uncomfortable and angry; he 
muttered abusively, staring at the door 
through which Sam had gone, with eyes 
full of a red and swollen hate; he told him- 
self that Sam was a fool, and his mother a 
grasping old woman clinging to the pos- 
sessions useless to her now. He found vict- 
uals and ate them cold, without troubling 
to build a fire; and afterward left the soiled 
dishes in the kitchen and carried the lamp 
into the dining room. His mother’s room 
was directly overhead, and he could hear 
Sam’s voice, deep and comforting; and 
beneath the sound of Sam’s voice there 
was an undercurrent, another sound which 
by and by he recognized. His mother, he 
thought rebelliously, was crying again. 

He listened for a time, went into the hall 
in half a mind to ascend the stairs and hear 
what they said; but his nerves were jerky 
and unsettled, and in the end he turned 
back into the kitchen and out-of-doors. 
When he stood on the side porch the mill 
confronted him, down by the river. A car 
came along the road beyond it and the head- 
lights struck the water behind the mill so 
glowingly that the light penetrated all the 
cracks and windows of the old structure, 
softening its outlines, blurring its shadows. 
As the car shifted, the shadow shifted; and 
this made the mill itself seem to move, so 
that he had again that impression of sen- 
tience. There was higher ground beyond 
the river; the car was coming downhill, and 
as it did so the shadow of the old mill crept 
up the knoll toward where Newt stood. He 
watched its approach uneasily; stirred to 
and fro, fighting the temptation to break 
into a senseless and abject flight; but ab- 
ruptly the car reached the bridge and 
swerved to pass the mill, and the shadow 
swung sharply to the left toward the barn 
and left Newt standing untouched. 

He chuckled then, trying to laugh at his 
own emotions; but when the car was gone 
he hurried after it toward the village, and 
stayed in the store so long as Will Bissell 
permitted the evening gathering to continue. 
Coming home he walked slowly and more 
slowly; and when he approached the house 
he watched the mill, unable to take his eyes 
away from it, and almost sidled up to the 
kitchen door. When he had shut the door, 
shut out the night and the shadows, he 
sighed with faint relief. 

Sam and his mother were still talking 
when he went upstairs to bed; but though 
he listened, he could hear nothing they 
said. Sometime in the night he was awak- 
ened by the sounds his brother made in 
going to his own room; he was tempted to 
go and ask whether Sam had yet succeeded 
in his persuasion, but in the end feared to 
do this, and so presently slept once more. 

When he came downstairs in the morn- 
ing it was to find Sam and his mother al- 
ready there; and Newt, bold in the light of 
day, greeted them both with a jovial hearti- 
ness, rubbing his hands together, exclaim- 
ing that the day was fine, declaring that he 


had a zestful appetite for the br 
which Mrs. Dunnack was alr j 
on the table. For a time he had t} 
versation to himself, till words 

him; he felt the oppression of their 
and at last himself fell silent. So the 
finished their morning meal He 

But when they were done M 
spoke to Newt. It was the o; 

upon which what he had done yw; 
cussed between them; and it was, s; 
an occasional formal and perfunet 
mark, the last time she ever spoke 
elder son. Her voice was quite stead; 
she began; but it seemed to fail her; 
she checked herself and wet her li) 
began again. | 

She said to him, ‘‘Sam’s toler 
you want, Newt.” 

Newt welcomed this; it - 7 
their reticence, bring the matter in 
open realms of conversation. Newt 
welcomed talk. ; 

“Fine!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘He war 
tell you himself; but he’s been - 
about it.” 

“He never would have,” ae T 
pitiful little pride in the lift of her] 
**Sam never would have, only for wh 
said you’d do to me.’ 

“Oh, now, Sam didn’t get that 
he protested. ‘‘You know Sam, 
ain’t got room in his head for only : € 

“Yes, I know Sam,” she assent 
ing at her younger son with a full gl 

“All he could think of was that 
you was crazy,’”’ Newt decal 
know better than that. I just y 
too old to be bothered with busine: 
him and me’d have to take care of y 

She bit her lower lip tremulously; 
an uncertain tone, ‘‘ You don’t need 
say anything, Newt. I just — 
something to you.” 

“Now, ma,” he protested, “you 
at me.” 

She shook her head. 
you, Newt,’’ she told him. 
you—it was me put it there. I 
my father, and you had it from me. 
mad at you.” i 

He said urgently, “There’s no si 
talk like that. I’m just trying to tal 
of you.”’ 

“Sam and me, we’re going to 
have your way,” she continued, as 
he had not spoken. ‘Going to] 
your way, have things your own W 
it ain’t because I’m afraid of wh 
might do, Newt.”’ There was — 3 
a steel-like glint in her weary 
“Tt ain’t that I’m afraid. Sam’ * 
my account; but.I could stand i 
for me, Newt.” 

Newt said harshly, “‘That’s 4 
talk? 

“It’s just because I’ o_o 
said unsteadily. ‘I’m hoping that 
that having things your own way 
having things will make you di 
Newt. Change you, maybe, a little | 
a little different 

He could bear no more; he was 
anger; he stormed to his feet and hi 
rose. “I won’t stand your talki 
that!’’ he cried. ‘‘You stop stop it, m 
you’re going to be such a —— 

He was abruptly interrupted. o 
been sitting on the farther side of 
his head lowered, his hands idle. 
now in a single movement and. 
across the table and gripped Ne 
shoulder with one hand, with | 
pushing hard against Newt’s face ; 
his mouth. Newt strove and kicked 
him; but Sam pushed the older n 
lentlessly backward to the kitcher 
He released Newt for long enough to 
this door open; he forced Newt t 
and followed, and closed the doo 
him. ; 

And Newt then found words, and! 
furiously, ‘Take your hands off of! 

(Continued on Page 1 
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‘act release him. ‘I’ve been a 
eyou, Newt,” he said quietly. 
{a-going to.” 

ce was loud and strident. 
jjsecond time you’ve grabbed 
ae you'll be sorry.”’ 

ij2,”” Sam told him, “‘you’ll be 


a stride toward his brother. 
sare me,” he said. “And you 
ry with me. You and ma’re 
(vhat I say or I’ll make you. 
re is to that.” 

qi. “You heard what ma said,” 
({him. ‘‘We’re going to give 
_want. But, Newt, you keep 
«ff ma, and you be nice to ma, 
i worry her more’n she has to 
u can grab won’t be any good 


a certain seriousness in Sam’s 
Newt found convincing; he 
id reluctantly, ‘‘Long as you 
” 
> things the way you want,” 
m again. “Only mind you 
” 

| to laugh, tried to affect good 
y, we don’t have to have any 
” he protested. 

sthing; but he looked at Newt 
er was forced to turn away. 
nt back into the kitchen to be 
mother. 
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ained before the day of the 
little more than a fortnight; 
: passed for Newt with an in- 
‘iftness. He was not greatly 
the fact that his mother pre- 
ever she was in his presence, 
so much suggestive of bitter- 
er as of an attitude of hopeful 
en Sam was not about, Newt 
s. Dunnack in a cheerful and 
aanner, seeking to draw her 
ition; he was a little amused 
» and quite confident that time 
‘rit; the effort to persuade her 
m assumed the aspects of an 
e. But he took care to avoid 
yermost in the minds of them 
‘he and Sam and Mrs. Dun- 
ether, Mrs. Dunnack talked 
er son, but still reticently, as 
hes by Newt’s presence. Sam 
hed unwilling to have muéh 
Newt, so that another man 
‘been acutely uncomfortable, 
‘been tempted to seek other 
hich to await the day of his 
Sut to do so would have in- 
xpense which Newt had no 
assume unless it became neces- 
arefully ignored their manner, 
mself that he could afford to 
dod deal in them. 
wne or two trips to East Har- 
‘in the old buggy behind the 
se, dropping Sam at the or- 
S way, and picking up his 
2upon his return. He was, in 
of his approaching marriage, 
an unaccustomed prodigality; 
suit of clothes at one of the 
shops, arranging for certain 
terations; and when Dolph 
maturedly refused to bargain 
to the price, Newt accepted 
without feeling the irritation 
‘refusal usually aroused in him. 
‘olph assured him, would be 
y before that set for the wed- 


ordered from the florist on the 
© post office a bouquet of flow- 
‘ho very definite idea of what 
Jim this direction; but the 
d to know, and Newt trusted 
dhim. They agreed on a price 
irs, and when the florist re- 
he could not undertake to de- 
ers in Fraternity at that price, 
Would come and get them. 
store opposite the post 
a wedding ring, a narrow 
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band of gold; and when the jeweler asked 
him to suggest an inscription, Newt bade 
him engrave within the ring the names 
Newt and Linda and inclose them in an 
elongated figure eight. This business set- 
tled, Newt was about to leave the store 
when his eye was caught by a portrait of a 
young girl with a smooth and attractive 
throat, around which was clasped a string 
of synthetic pearls. The smoothness of her 
throat reminded him of Linda’s; the man 
had an abrupt and astonishing impulse to 
buy for Linda such a string of pearls, but 
when he inquired the price the folly of his 
own idea came home to him, he laughed at 
himself and left the store. He would, he 
reminded himself, be spending enough 
money on Linda in Beston. 

During this intervening fortnight he at- 
tended to another bit of business. He had 
begun to advance money to Sam for paying 
the carpenters; and he drew up a note 
which Sam signed. The note was at 6 per 
cent, but it ran only for a single year; and 
though this fact did not seem to Sam of any 
importance, it was a part of Newt’s design. 
To refuse to renew the note at the end of 
the year would be to hold over Sam’s head 
a club that would compel him to any course 
Newt saw fit to require. 

Newt spent much of his time before his 
wedding day at the new house above the 
orchard. Sam came only occasionally to 
watch progress; but Newt urged the men 
on so purposefully that before the end of 
the two weeks the frame was up, the roof 
shingled, and the sides almost wholly 
sheathed in. He had lathers at work and 
was satisfied that with fair weather the 
house would be ready by the time of his 
return from Boston. He preferred to stay 
at the orchard rather than at home; at 
home he was forever confronting the old 
mill, had to fight the disquiet which it in- 
spired in him. 

One morning he went down to the mill 
to speak with Herb Faller, and while they 
talked together a piece of two-by-four, piled 
with others on the crossbeams overhead, 
slid down and fell at Newt’s very feet, 
startling him frightfully. He vented his 
own alarm by cursing Herb for carelessness; 
but thereafter he was more inclined than 
ever to avoid the mill. 

The date set for the wedding fell on a 
Wednesday. They would be married at 
Linda’s home, promptly at three o’clock in 
the afternoon; this would, Newt calcu- 
lated, give ample time to get to East Har- 
bor and take the five-o’clock boat. He had 
engaged a stateroom on that boat; but 
since it seemed to him folly to waste, he 
took an inside cabin. There would be air 
enough, he assured himself; and the ad- 
vantages of an outside window did not in 
his mind outweigh the difference in price. 

On Tuesday, the day before the wedding, 
he went to East Harbor to attend to the 
numerous necessary errands. Sam was 
planning to spend the day at the orchard, 
not so much to oversee the building opera- 
tions as to pick apples which were already 
ripe. He had a man or two to help him 
there. They drove over behind the old 
horse, and Newt left Sam at the orchard, 
then returned to the Trask farm and spent 
an hour there and had his luncheon. Mrs. 
Trask and Linda were busy sewing, the 
meal was a scanty one; but it saved Newt 
the expense of buying his lunch in town. 
He was full of exuberant cheerfulness that 
day, but he was able to win no smile from 
Linda. She sewed busily, her eyes down- 
cast, and he thought she looked pale, and 
said as much. 

“She ain’t been eating hardly a thing for 
two weeks,’”’ Mrs. Trask explained. “‘She’s 
that excited, I guess. You’ll have to fat her 
up some, Newt.” 

“T’ll take care of her,” he promised. 
“You won’t know her when we get home 
again.” ; 

Before he left, kissing Linda, he made her 
smile at him; she managed it, doubtfully 
enough. “I won’t see you again till to- 
morrow,” he reminded her. “‘I’ll be over 
right after dinner. We want to be married 
right on time.” 
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“T’ll see’t she’s ready,’’ Mrs. Trask as- 
sured him. ‘‘She don’t know what she’s 
doing, half the time now.” 

It was Trask who inquired, ‘‘Sam pick- 
ing his apples?” 

Newt saw the attention in the girl’s bear- 
ing as he answered. ‘Yes, I carried him 
over,’’ he replied. 

“Thought I see you and him go by,” 
Trask assented. ‘‘Guess he won’t have 
much of a crop this year.” 

“Guess not,” Newt agreed. “‘He’s busy 
with his house anyway.” 

He drove away at last to town, and his 
thoughts fixed themselves on that little 
movement into which Linda had been be- 
trayed by the mention of Sam’s name. He 
told himself harshly that she would have 
to get over that, promised himself that she 
would do so. “‘I’ll see to’t she does,’’ he 
muttered. 

He had been faintly conscious of some- 
thing curiously like desperation in her man- 
ner, tried to analyze this impression, but 
at last put his doubts aside. After all, 
there was nothing she could do, so com- 
pletely was she surrounded by those whom 
he had cajoled or compelled into allying 
themselves with him. 

In East Harbor he drove down to the 
steamboat wharf and was relieved to find, 
since travel was light at that season, that 
he could wait to get his ticket when he 
should go on board, the following afternoon. 
There was always, he reminded himself, 
the possibility that some small mischance 
might delay the wedding; he was glad 
he need not fear being left with a use- 
less ticket on his hands. He drove back 
uptown to Dolph Bullen’s store, and found 
his suit waiting for him, and tried it on to 
make sure the fit was satisfactory. The 
effect pleased him; he left the store in an 
expansive mood, stowed the cardboard box 
containing the garments under the seat at 
his feet. 

The ring was likewise ready, and he paid 
for it, and hesitated again at sight of the 
attractive girl whose throat was ringed in 
pearls; but again went on his way, resisting 
that temptation. Then up to the florist’s. 

He met disappointment there. The man 
protested that this was not the day of the 
wedding, that the flowers would not be 
ready till tomorrow. He said Newt would 
have to come back again next day. Newt 
was irritated and angry; he foresaw that 
there would be no time for the long drive to 
town and back again; he would have many 
little things to do. 

“You'll have to send ’em,” he directed. 
“T said I’d come, and I’ve come; but if 
they’re not ready for me to take, that’s 
your responsibility.” 

The other man was quite unmoved. 
“You'd better fix it with somebody to take 
7?em out to you,” he suggested. “I can’t 
deliver out there.” 

In the end Newt went back downtown to 
see what arrangements he could make. He 
knew the folly of approaching the drivers of 
public cars; he had not even engaged one 
of them to bring him and Linda to town 
tomorrow. Their prices he considered ex- 
orbitant. But Newt remembered the old 
man who had driven him to Fraternity 
once before, and he found Uncle Jasper in 
front of the post office and made his propo- 
sition. 

“Sure, I e’n take the bouquet out to your 
house,’ Uncle Jasper told him. ‘“‘ Mighty 
few passengers around in the forenoon, 
after boat time.” 

“How much?” Newt asked. 

Uncle Jasper said, “‘Two dollars.” 

Newt shook his head, laughed heartily. 
“You carried me out for a dollar and a 
half,’ he reminded the old man. “I weigh 
more than a bunch of flowers.” 

““My reg’lar price is two dollars,”’ the old 
man insisted. 

Newt offered a dollar and a half; and 
when the other wavered, Newt said largely, 
“Well, now I’ll tell you. You won’t be busy 
about that time. You bring them out and 
we'll settle it then. Dollar and a half’s 
plenty. You think it over, old man.” 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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.a sharp hand to dicker,” Uncle 
amented querulously. ‘‘ Business 
so good lately though.” 
-andahalf,” Newt repeated. ‘I'll 
ou, middle of the forenoon.” 
ed back up the hill, satisfied that 
yer would indeed come; told him- 
‘the old man failed him he could 
‘fer this failure as a valid excuse 
ck of a bouquet. A bunch of 
is, after all, of little real impor- 
was almost minded to counter- 
yriginal order, but decided against 
ja liked flowers; and he was anx- 
ihe should be pleased with him. 
‘old the florist that transportation 
t two dollars, and tried to get the 
ree to take three dollars instead of 
| price. 
_ saw a man would figure as close 
hen he was getting married,”’ the 
mmented scornfully, but scorn 
cted Newt. 
‘is business,’ he replied. ‘‘And 
ed just so much for flowers.” 
jnally settled on four dollars, 
ytpaid. Assured that his arrange- 
ire complete, Newt set the old 
he hill along the homeward way. 
ds had taken him longer than he 
it was growing dusk and there 
gestion of frost in the air so that 
into his coat, hiding himself from 
ling wind which searched him out. 
| thought, would be impatient; 
waiting for a ride home; and he 
ja little at thought of his brother’s 
ire, and let the horse take its own 
he ag 
‘tht came down more swiftly; the 
ng the roadside were turned on 
had passed the last one, two miles 
yn. An automobile met him, and 
eminded to set a match to the 
\ the buggy so that he would be in 
ar from these passing cars. When 
| the Corner, six miles from East 
che stars were shining and it was 
rapidly colder. It was twenty 
yefore he topped the next hill and 
»wnthelong grade past the orchard. 
1 expected Sam to be waiting at 
f the wood road, but Sam was not 
‘e thought it possible that his 
iad stayed in the shed up by the 
nd after a momentary hesitation 
and drove that way. Old Gabe 
‘ad his habitation in the shed; and 
's question Gabe said that Sam had 
Trask girl come up to see him,” 
.d Newt, “while he was picking 
and they went down the hill to- 
vy and by.” 
‘elt his heart leap with dismay and 
ug; he asked sharply, ‘‘When was 


'g before dark,’ Muller replied; 
-t wheeled the horse and drove the 
a gallop through the wood road to 
iway, then checked it more cau- 
own the hill to the Trask farm. He 
its in the kitchen window, and he 
to the yard, expecting to find Sam 
tt the sound of his wheels brought 
_the doorway and the farmer peered 
darkness and called, ‘‘That you, 
| answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘sitated, and before he could speak 
Id him, ““Sam’s gone along. He 
word he’d got a ride home.” 

was momentarily uncertain what 
He had planned for weeks to keep 
d Linda from an encounter; the 
they had been together this after- 
jat Linda had sought his brother 
S to him immensely disquieting. 
ulse was to alight and go in and de- 
' the girl what had passed between 
Sam; but a certain caution re- 
him. If she had gone to Sam, then 
tbe in high and daring mood; she 
veleome an accusation from him; 
| leap at the opportunity of con- 
e decided abruptly to avoid her, to 
hishome. Leave her to Trask and 
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her mother; let her waste her strength 
against their cool and calculating argu- 
ments. She would, by the morning, be re- 
duced to her usual submissiveness once 
more. 

He had already reached this conclusion 
before Trask spoke again. 

“Linda says tell you she’ll be ready for 
you tomorrow,”’ he called, in a jocular tone; 
and Newt came back to normal. 

His own voice was amiable and re- 
assuring when he replied, “‘I’ll be on time.” 

Trask stood in the doorway watching 
while Newt turned his horse and went on 
down the hill. Newt was no longer in haste. 
Sam was somewhere ahead of him; but 
Sam had ridden home. No doubt he and 
Mrs. Dunnack were already at supper; per- 
haps had finished. Newt suddenly realized 
that he was hungry, but the horse was in- 
capable of speed, so their homeward jour- 
ney continued leisurely. When they turned 
at last into the farmyard Newt saw that the 
kitchen was lighted; he stabled the horse 
in careless haste and came up to the house. 

But Sam was alone in the kitchen when 
he camein. Newt asked at once, ‘‘ Where’s 
ma.” 

“Gone upstairs,” said Sam. He added 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Tired.”” He pointed to the 
table. “‘We left some victuals out for you.” 

Newt put aside his hat and coat and sat 
down to eat. He wondered whether Sam 
would speak of having seen Linda, and he 
was full of a violent, even though it was a 
stifled, curiosity. His brother’s face wore, 
he saw, an unusual gravity, but this might 
well be without significance. So Newt ate 
in silence, waiting for Sam to speak. 

Sam seemed absorbed in thought, paying 
no heed to Newt. He rose at last and went 
out on the porch, shutting the door behind 
him; and Newt, by the exercise of a great 
deal of self-control, continued to fix his at- 
tention on his food, even while he listened 
with all his ears to discover what his brother 
was about. But after a moment Sam came 
back into the room, and it was immediately 
apparent that he had decided upon his 
course. 

He said quietly, “‘Newt, Linda come up 
to the orchard to see me, this afternoon.” 

Newt did not interrupt his eating; he 
pretended complete unconcern. 

“That so?’’ he inquired. “‘She was say- 
ing the other day she don’t see much of you 
now. You used to be around there a pile.” 

Sam had evidently expected some other 
reaction; he stood still for a moment, as 
though confused, and he said at last, “She 
was kind of miserable.”’ 

“She’s been excited, getting ready for 
our wedding,” Newt reminded him. ‘“ Mrs. 
Trask says she’s pretty near quit eating.” 
He-made a large gesture. ‘‘That’s the way 
with girls. She’ll be all right again in a day 
or two.” 

“She said a lot of things to me,” Sam 
confessed uncomfortably. 

“T expect it felt good for her to talk to an 
old friend,’’ Newt agreed. ‘‘You’d ought 
not to have stayed away from her so long, 
Sam. Made her kind of unhappy, prob- 
ably; chances are she figured you was sore 
at her for marrying me. She might have 
thought you was kind of in love with her 
your own self, only you never got to telling 
her so, and that she’d made you unhappy. 
That’d bother Linda. She thinks a lot of 
you.” 

Sam stood for a little longer in silence; 
then he moved across the room and sat 
down easily, looking at Newt. After a mo- 
mentary silence he said, in a different tone, 
“T see.” 

“You’ve acted like a mad little boy,” 
Newt told him cheerfully, grinning at his 
brother. 

Sam shook his head. ‘“‘I mean to say, I 
see through you,” he replied mildly. “I’m 
getting so I can see the way you go at 
things. You’re clever, Newt; and you’ve 
got around Linda. But, Newt, she knows 
you’ve got around her. She ain’t marrying 
you because she wants to: 

Newt protested hotly, ‘What right you 
got to say that? I won’t stand that kind 
of talk.” 
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“You let me finish,’ Sam suggested 
equably. “I don’t figure to interfere with 
you.” He hesitated, continued in a lower 
tone, ‘Guess you’re smart enough to know 
I love her, and probably she loves me. She 
didn’t say so; but it was plain enough.” 

Newt laughed harshly. ‘‘ You think a lot 
of yourself,’’ he derided. 


“Point is,” Sam continued in the same | 
gentle tone, “‘I didn’t have the sense to go | 
after her when I could. And—I don’t aim | 


to cut in on you now. For one thing, I got 
to take care of ma. So I don’t aim to 
bother you.” 


Newt hesitated, uncertain what to say. | 


He was boiling with curiosity to know what 


had passed between these two; but he per- | 


ceived also that Sam was on the ragged 
edge of an overflowing and destructive rage, 
a fury that would shatter all his plans. He 
chose prudence, modified his tone. 

“Why, Sam, I know that,’ he protested. 
“T never meant to get mad a minute ago. 


You kind of girded me, that’s all. I know | 


guess you’d figure it that way,” he agreed. | if T faim p S 
And | 


Everywhere 


hesitated, repeating gropingly, “‘‘Guess I'd | 
have told you before if it was that way with | 


I can count on you.” 

Sam nodded, as though to himself. “I 
“Yes. She asked me if I loved her. 
I—I says, ‘Guess I’d have told you before, 
if it was that way with me, Linda.’’”’ He 
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me. 

He fell silent, and Newt held his tongue; 
and after a time Sam rose and moved slowly 
toward the door. ‘‘ Well,’ he remarked, 
“I’m going up to bed.” 

Newt, by the bitterest of efforts, still re- 
mained silent; and Sam disappeared with- 
out a further word. But when he was surely 
gone the older man came out of his chair 
with a movement curiously like a bound, 
and his countenance was convulsed; and 
he strode toward the door through which 
Sam had disappeared, with a murderous 
purpose in his eyes. But by the door he 
swung aside, moved aimlessly around the 
room, his mouth twisting viciously. He 
hated Linda because she had for even a mo- 
ment broken through her own inhibitions; 
he clenched his fists and beat them to- 
gether; and then he grinned with satis- 
faction in the thought that tomorrow night 
he would have her apart from her world 
and in his hands. He hated her furiously; 
and he hated Sam; hated Sam for that 
quality which had enabled his brother to 
put the girl’s entreaties so steadily aside. 

He could picture the scene to himself; it 
forced itself upon him as though he had 
actually witnessed its transaction. He saw 
Linda, face upturned, clinging to Sam, im- 
ploring him, her eyes filled with tears which 
streamed down her cheeks, her lips parted 
beseechingly, her very soul bare; and he 
could as clearly see Sam, holding himself 
under tight rein, steadying the girl, sooth- 
ing her, and at last—silencing her yearning 
cries. 
it was that way with me.’’ He knew in- 
stinetively how much it must have cost 
Sam to say those words. Such character- 
istics as this answer evidenced in his brother 
had hitherto inspired in Newt only a con- 
descending scorn; but this time he was pro- 
voked to a blind and uncalculating rage. 
He was jealous of Sam because Sam could 
hurt Linda as he must have hurt her then; 
he begrudged any other man the power to 
hurt her so, and he hated the girl for being 
susceptible to such a hurt. 

The man was in a transport, beside him- 


appalling and frightful confusion. He came 
abruptly to the door that led out to the 


porch, and opened it and went outside and | 


half across the yard before he realized that 
before him, already looming above him, the 
open end of the shed gaping as though to 
receive him, was the mill. 

Sight of it checked Newt, stopped him in 
his tracks and left him trembling and star- 


ing there; he began abruptly to fall back, | 


and the perspiration broke from his brow. 
‘He turned at last and went swiftly to the 
door and into the kitchen again. His rage 


“Guess I’d have told you before if | 
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WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 
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Plan now = 


for next year’s 
trip abroad 


AVE now the joy of antici- 

pation of your next year’s 
trip abroad. Your first thrill will 
come in selecting your ship— 
any one of the ships of the 
United States Lines. No matter 
which one you choose, or what 
price you decide to pay, you 
will find that in value-for-the- 
money the comfort, cuisine and 
service of these six great Ameri- 
can ships are unsurpassed. 


“President Roosevelt” 


and 
“President Harding” 


Two famous sister ships, speedy 
and popular. Every room an 
outside one; real beds and peri- 
od furniture. First Class, $209* 
up; Tourist Cabin, $85 up. 


“George Washington” 


Swift, steady, beautiful, always 
a favorite. In planning and in 
furnishing and every detail this 
giant liner is a luxurious home 
on the seas. First Class, $231* 
up; Second Class, $136.25 up; 
Tourist Cabin, $87.50 up. 


“Leviathan” 


The world’s most famous ship, 
the flagship of the fleet, greatest 
of them all in size. Pompeian 
Swimming Pool, Gymnasiums, 
Winter Garden, Louis XIV 
Salon and Tea Rooms. The 
height of luxury in travel. First 
Class, $290* up; Second Class, 
$147.50 up; Tourist Cabin, 
$92.50 up. 


“Republic” and 
“America” 


Two of the largest and finest of 
the popular “cabin” or one-class 
ships, offering wonderful ac- 
commodations at surprisingly 
moderate cost. Cabin rates, $140 
up on the Republic and $145 up 
on the America; Tourist Cabin, 
$85 on either ship. 


A Round Trip 
for as little as $155 


Learn how inexpensive a holi- 
day. trip to Europe can be. Ask 
your steamship agent about the 
services and rates of the United 
States Lines or write to the 
address below. Regular sailings 
from New York to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Southampton, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. European branch of- 
fices in all principal cities are 
organized to give expert assist- 
ance to travelers. 

*Summer rates effective April rst. 


ou can go now at reduced 
Winter Rates. 


General Offices 
45 Broadway 
NEW YORKCITY 


was all evaporated; he felt himself alone in 
the world, in which even inanimate objects 
were his enemies; and his movements were 
almost skulking as he went upstairs to bed. 


XX 


UNLIGHT always gave Newt new cour- 
age; he woke next morning quite him- 
self again, remembered on the instant of 
waking that this was to be his wedding day, 
and lay basking in that knowledge like a 
snake in the sun. In his thoughts he ran 
back over all that had happened since his 
return to Fraternity, some three months 
before. He had come with empty hands; 
now his hands were filled with the reins of 
power. If he had not come—he found a 
definite amusement in this thought—Sam 
would in his own good time have married 
Linda, and Mrs. Dunnack would have per- 
mitted Sam to acquire more and more of an 
ascendancy over her, and would at last have 
died leaving all she possessed to her younger 
son. He himself would at the most have 
received a formal bequest. But now the 
whole was his. Sam’s orchard, his mother’s 
property, Linda—these were all flowing 
toward him; he was gathering them to 
himself, and the process was already so well 
begun that its end was sure and manifest. 
Lying on his back, his eyes traveled down 
across his body, outlined beneath the cover- 
let. He surveyed himself with a certain 
pride in his own abilities and powers; took 
a complacent satisfaction in the thought 
that so many affairs centered in this body 
of his, in his two grasping hands. He rose 
at last in an almost jovial mood, and when 
he went to the window to look out, it 
seemed to him that even the old mill had a 
rakishly benevolent air about it, that the 
windows in its gable end, so like two eyes, 
looked at him with a sympathetic leer. 
There was needed only this impression to 
complete his feeling of his own importance, 
his own invulnerability. 

He was, as usual, the last to come down- 
stairs; and at breakfast his manner was 
large and generous, his gestures wide, his 
words assured. He outlined the plans 
which should guide them all for the day. 
They would, he directed, have their midday 
meal at home here. In the meantime he 
would pack for the trip to Boston. About 
two o’clock they would drive over to the 
Trask farm; after the ceremony Trask 
would transport him and Linda to town. 

“Time we get back,” he said confidently, 
‘you'll be all comfortable and settled in the 
new house, ma.” 

Mrs. Dunnack received this assurance in 
silence, but her cheek twitched faintly as 
though with a twinge of pain. 

“Right, ain’t it, Sam?”’ he challenged his 
brother; and Sam nodded. ; 

“Guess so,”” he agreed. 

Newt stayed in the kitchen for a while 
after breakfast, still full of words, but they 
were unresponsive, and at length he went 
upstairs to pack. He decided not to change 
his clothes till after dinner, so when his bag 
was ready he came down again. Sam and 
Mrs. Dunnack were sitting in the kitchen 
and it was evident they had been talking 
freely enough; their very silence accentu- 
ated this fact. He tried to arouse them to 
further words, but Mrs. Dunnack was com- 
pletely silent, and Sam was monosyllabic. 

Newt said at last, in faint irritation, 
“You're dull company on a man’s wedding 
day. I’m going down to the mill.” 

They received this announcement with- 
out comment, and Newt chuckled a little, 
and went out-of-doors. The bright sun, so 
grateful on a day in early fall, stimulated 
him like wine; he strode across the yard 
and down the knoll, and it seemed to him 
the open end of the mill shed was spread in 
awelcoming grin; he thought the mill, that 
had at times seemed to him so sinister, was 
more like a boon companion whose tongue 
was filled with wicked little jests upon his 
wedding eve; he chuckled to himself again. 

The mill took no holiday upon this, 
Newt’s wedding day. Theshriek and scream 
of the saw had begun at eight o’clock, con- 
tinued now; recurrently the strident sound 
shattered the morning air; betweenwhiles 


November 


it was possible to hear the singin 
the whirling saw, and the faster p 
engine. Newt shouted a greeting 
Faller, and fell into talk with they 
then his eyes chanced to follow 
that led toward the village, an 
Uncle Jasper approaching, in hi 
carriage, behind his rambling hor 
poked Faller in the side, and poir 

“Bringing my bouquet,” he 
above the sound of the saw. 

Faller nodded; and Uncle Jasp 
his horse into the yard. He came 
and looked toward the mill and s 
there; so he took the flowers, wra 
newspaper cone, from their place; 
seat, and came down toward the 

But Newt shouted to him, “T: 
up to the house. Tell ma to pr 
water.” Uncle Jasper hesitated, : 
added, ‘‘Come back down here t} 

The old man went doubtfully t 
house at this; and Newt said 
““He’s afraid he won’t get his mone 
see him chasing right back down | 
have some fun with him.” 

Herb looked at Newt suspicious 
ure to pay him, don’t you?” he a 

Newt made a wide gesture. “ 
I'll have some fun with him first. 
over here.”’ 

His notion of a jest was to moy 
interior of the mill, near the saw, : 
there with Faller, apparently d 
gaged in conversation, in a discuss 
operations of the mill. He became 
presently that Uncle Jasper wa 
him; but he did not turn his h 
talked heatedly to Herb. So Une 
edged in at his side, and Newt ti 
back upon the old man, winking 
He was full of a high good humor t 
ing; the scene amused him mighti 
Jasper continued to move aroun 
was between Newt and the saw, < 
Newt turned once more so that he 
open air, Uncle Jasper in a mild de 
clutched at his arm, and Newt : 
last to face him, asked sharply: 
the matter, old man? What’s th 
now?” 

The oldster was hard of hearing 
made it impossible for him to cate 
words. But he knew what he wai 
he extended his hand. 

“Come for my money,” he exp 

Newt nodded. ‘Sure. That’s 
drew from his pocket a little roll 
bills and selected two one-dollar 1 
extended them to the old man; | 
Uncle Jasper reached for the 
shouted, ‘“‘Where’s my change?” 

The old man asked doubtfully, | 

“Change!”’ Newt bawled. Hi 
mouth near the other’s ear. ‘Dol 
half,” he cried. 

The sawmen had just taken th 
in a log; the saw was hummin 
soundlessly while they went to sel 
log for the carriage. In this t 
hush Uncle Jasper was able to h 
Newt said; and he made a gestu 
gust. 

“Guess you can pay two dolla 
ting married, ain’t you?”’ he urge 

Newt laughed. ‘‘That don’t x 
going crazy,” he retorted. ‘Dol 
half’s plenty.’”’ He winked at He 
again, but Herb’s face was expre 
as though he failed in complete apr 
of this jest. ‘‘ Dollar and a half,” 
peated sharply, keeping tight hol 
two bills. 

Uncle Jasper nodded in exas 
“Have it your own way,” he agre' 
make you a wedding present of 
clutched at the bills; but Newt | 
them. 
“Give me the change first,” he 
“You can’t fool me, old man.” | 

So Uncle Jasper prepared to gi 
his change. To do this he drew 
pocket a small soiled pouch of sti 
with a puckering string in the top. 
tied the knot in this string and lo 
till the mouth of the pouch gaped, 
he emptied its contents into his han 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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lap your fingers at old man winter 


_ = when you have a 
Perfection Heater in your car 


for 


FORDS 


At last the comfort 
and safety of a genu- 
ine Perfection Heater 
are available to Ford 
owners. This new 
heater fits any type 
or model Ford and 
costs only 


LIMB into your car, slam the door, 

set the motor a’roaring—and snap 
your fingers at old man winter as you 
drive away. You can do that if your 
car is equipped with a Perfection 
Heater. No matter how raw and cold 
it is outside, you’ll be as cozy-warm 
and comfortable inside your car as 
you would be in front of the fire- 
place at home. 


Why not enjoy driving this winter? 
Why risk your health by riding in a 
chilly, unheated car? It costs so little 
to have a Perfection Heater— from 


$650 upward depending on the type 
you select. After installation there is 
no upkeep or maintenance expense. 


Or, if you’re buying a new car, look 
for the Perfection Heater in the floor. 
If the car you choose is not equipped 
have a Perfection Heater installed 
before delivery is made. 


Our new booklet, “Summer Comfort 
in Winter Driving” will tell you all 
about the Perfection Heater — what 
it means in assurance of health— 
how it works. Send the coupon for it. 


THE PERFECTION HEATER & MBG. CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufactured in Canada by Richards-Wilcox Canadian Company, Limited, London, Ontario 
Makers also of that sensational development in carburetion, the 
Swan System; through its subsidiary The Swan Carburetor Co. 
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MOTOR CAR 


The Perfection Heater & Mfg. Co. 
6555 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your booklet 
“Summer Comfort in Winter 
Driving.” Also tell me the cost of 
a Perfection Heater designed to 
make my car comfortable, and 
where I can have one installed. 
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carriage on which logs were borne a 
the saw. ge 
Newt had no slightest intention ¢} 
dime should escape him; but he 
the need of haste if he wished to « 
before it should roll into the crac} 
darted forward with astonishing qui 
and stooped and caught the rollin, 
and had a momentary sensation of 
faction in this rescue. 
But at the same moment his ie, 
under the edge of a slab that ha 
nailed across a hole in the floor, and 


(Continued from Page 146) 
were only a few coins; a single quarter, a 
number of dimes, three nickels and a penny 
or two. He selected the quarter and put it 
into Newt’s outstretched hand, and then 
the three nickels, one after another, and 
finally a dime. Newt, who had a quick eye 
in such matters, had already perceived that 
he must accept this dime; he was half 
tempted to refuse the silver, to pretend his 
whole insistence had been a jest, to give the 
old man the two dollars intact. But it was 
beyond him to carry out this generous in- 


Correct Box Design 
Cuts Shipping Costs 


ANUFACTURERS, the country over, 

call in General Box Engineers to ana- 
lyze their shipping methods and to recom- 
mend possible improvements. Often cuts 
in both container and transportation costs 
are the results. 


If the recommendations call for a type of 
box or crate made by General Box Com- 
pany, your container worries are over. Your 
source of box supply will be certain. The 
twelve factories of General Box Company 
render service on a national scale. 


Possibly your experience would parallel that 
of an Illinois manufacturer. He called in a 
General Box Engineer. On distant ship- 
ments the Pioneer Crate designed by the 
engineer saved enough in freight charges 
to more than pay the cost of the crate. 


Other instances of General Box Service are 
given in our bulletins —‘‘General Box Ser- 
vice.” Write for them. Write, too, that you 
would like General Box Engineers to study 
—without cost to you—your box, packing 
and shipping costs. 
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To the ‘Receiver 


The receiver of mer- 
chandise has, or 
should have, a keen 
interest in the kind 
of container used to 
ship his goods. Pro- 
gressive manufac- 
turers recognize this 
and ship in contain- 
ers that are safe and 
economical;thatcan 
be opened and un- 
packed quickly— 
and can be re-used. 


Pioneer Boxes and 
Crates are highly re- 
garded by receivers. 
They are light and 
strong. They pre- 
vent petty theft. 
They are opened in 
a few seconds. The 
entire top lifts up 
likethelidofatrunk. 
Contents are un- 
packed quickly. 


A booklet, ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments,’’ will 
be sent you free—if 
you will write for it. 


FINISHED PRODUCT 


| was falling to the floor. 


tention, and he stifled his mild fears. 
Uncle Jasper dropped the silver, a coin at 
a time, into Newt’s palm. Newt held the 
two one-dollar bills between the fingers of 
this same hand, and when the old man had 
given Newt the last coin he snatched out 
these two notes with a gesture of irritation. 
Newt was about to laugh at this when he 


| pealized that the twitch had shaken his 


hand so that the dime had slipped off and 
He took a step 
forward to catch it, but the coin hit his 
foot and flew forward and struck and began 
to roll toward a wide crack at the foot of the 


own momentum his body was pr 
forward; it seemed to hurtle throu 
air, came down with a curious precis 
against the humming saw. 

A little later, when they had dray 
free, Herb Faller observed that hi 
hand was tightly clenched, and he pr 
fingers open and saw what was with 

“Tt come so quick he never ey 
time to let go of the dime,” he rer 
dispassionately. And, as his habit) 
spat a little to one side. 4 


(THE END) 


CASEY THE BAT — 


(Continued from Page 9) ¢ 


And Blake, the much despised, tore the cover 
off the ball, 

And when the dust had lifted, and they saw 
what had occurred, 

There was Jimmy safe at second, and Flynn 
a-hugging third. 


Then from five thousand throats or more 
went up a lusty yell; 

It rumbled through the valley; it rattled in 
the dell; 

It knocked wpon the mountain top and re- 
coiled upon the flat, 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to 
the bat. 


There was ease in Casey’s manner as he 
stepped into his place; 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a 
smile on Casey’s face. 

And when, responding to the cheers, he 
lightly doffed his hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas 
Casey at the bat. 


Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed 
his hands with dirt. 

Five thousand tongues applauded when he 
wiped them on his shirt; 

Then while the writhing pitcher ground the 
ball into his hip, 

Defiance gleamed in Casey’s eye, a sneer 
curled Casey’s lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came 
hurtling through the air, 

And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty 
grandeur there. 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball un- 
heeded sped 

“That ain't my style,”’ said Casey. 

one!”’ the umpire said. 


“ Strike 


From the benches black with people there 
went up a muffled roar 

Like the beating of the storm waves on a 
stern and distant shore. 

“Killhim! Kill the umpire!” shouted some- 

one in the stand; 

And it’s likely they’d have killed him had 
not Casey raised his hand. 


With a smile of Christian charity great 
Casey’s visage shone; 

He stilled the rising tumult; 
game go on. 

He signaled to the pitcher, and once more 
the spheroid flew, 

But Casey still ignored it and the umpire 
cried, ‘‘ Strike two!” 


he bade the 


“Fraud!’’ cried the maddened thousands, 
and the echo answered, “‘Fraud!”’ 
But one scornful look from Casey and the 
multitude was awed. 


They saw his face grow stern and co 
saw his muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey wouldn't 
ball go by again. 3 


The sneer is gone from Casey l 
teeth are clenched in hate, 

He pounds with hideous violence 
upon the plate ; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball ( 
he lets it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the 
Casey’s blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land 
is shining bright; 

The band is playing somewhere an 
where hearts are light; 

And somewhere men are laughii 
somewhere children shout, 
But there is no joy in Mudville 

Casey has struck out. 


Casey is a classic, I repeat. 
is the only great American 
The best of Oliver Wendell Hol 
Field, Wallace Irwin and Caro 
Bret Harte’s Truthful James 
Trowbridge’s Darius Green and Hi 
Machine, William Allen Butler's 
Wear, Gelett Burgess’ The Purp 
fall short of Thayer’s poem. All: 
pieces of a kind, but Casey is a 
the saga of baseball. It is as perf 
ome of our national game toda} 
when every player drank his | 
a mustache cup. There are 0 
Caseys in every league, bush | 
there is no day in the playing 
this same supreme tragedy, as Si 
tophanes for the moment, does 
some field. It is unique in all ver 
is not only funny and ironic, bu 
dramatic, with the suspense bt 
perfect climax. There is no lamé 
the fifty-two. ; 

And so, although it might be 
should have had my fill of Cas 
go to bat with him for as man 
sons before we both strike out. | 
being pushed onto the stage 
chair, but when an actor has _ 
the public as long as I some of I 
come to expect it. I observe ana 
a tendency to quote Lewis Ca 
at me: 


“You are old, Father William, 
man said, 
“And your hair has become vei 
And yet you incessantly stat 
head 3 

Do you think, at your age, itt 


A man being as young as he fee 
flaming youth. My voice and! 


asily all that I ever have asked of 
| quite unconsciously, I say ‘Sir’ 
yunger in years. In Philadelphia, 
g, | had my tonsils removed on a 
norning and played as usual on 
ight without missing a perform- 
‘as interested to read a few weeks 
Mr. Gene Tunney, a lad not yet 
10 fights for a living, also had 
thhistonsils. Ina bedside bulletin 
iey’s manager assured an anxious 
at the patient would be out again 
week. 
ramentally oblivious of the pas- 
me, I am periodically startled at 
fronted with some tangible evi- 
the fact that much water has 
ader the bridge. I was flabber- 
hen my son told me at twenty- 
't he was about to marry. For a 
id rheumatic pains, and that was 
ars ago. 
sars ago I played a five weeks’ en- 
_in Newark, New Jersey. Every 
night the mayor and party oc- 
box, and always he came behind 
s for a word with the company. 
sit he brought a guest, the head of 
h commission. That gentleman 
his very warm pleasure at meet- 
and told me that he and his 
ard members would be delighted 
vy assistance in promoting a local 
sek, 


‘In My Anecdotage 


re having a mass meeting at the 
m next week,”’ he explained. ‘“‘We 
gard it as a great favor if you 
dress the audience.” 

would you have mesay?”’ Lasked, 
» pet health rules whatever of my 
ond a normal moderation in all 


nything along the lines of what 
‘cultivate, what to eschew to pro- 
ng life,” he said. ‘‘It is not alone 
‘ might say, but the example of 
ence.”’ 

‘his enthusiasm he added, ‘‘ You 
+. Hopper, that you have reached 
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the age when most men are thinking of 
death.” 

I am not, despite the New Jersey gentle- 
man’s impression, a contemporary of either 
Junius Brutus Booth or Jenny Lind. These 
reminiscences may suggest that I am in my 
anecdotage, but I am not yet in my dotage. 
Yet for a moment one hot August night 
when I was fifteen years or so younger than 
I am now, I feared it might be so. The 
Fortune Hunter was in the midst of its long 
run at the Gaiety Theater, the same house 
that later saw the even longer runs of Turn 
to the Right and Lightnin’. Jack Barry- 
more made one of his earliest successes in 
this play. I knew him and everyone else 
in the cast with one exception. That was 
Charles Fisher, then a man of more than 
seventy, who played the banker whose con- 
vulsive twitching of the eye was so mis- 
interpreted by Barrymore. 


My Friend’s Son 


It was a sweltering night. There was not 
a breath of air in the theater unless it was 
the distingué air of the patrons, and that 
was hot air. During an intermission I went 
backstage to visit and found the cast all 
sitting in the alley, fanning and mopping. 
Someone introduced me to Mr. Fisher and 
I made a point of emphasizing my enjoy- 
ment of his work, really feeling very sorry 
for the old gentleman, who, on such a night, 
looked more nearly ninety than seventy. 

“This is a very great pleasure, Mr. Hop- 
per,’ the veteran told me. “‘I have wanted 
to know you for many, many years. My 
old father often has spoken to me of you 
and his friendship with you.”’ 

I maintained a commendable composure 
at the moment, I trust, but I never have 
been quite the same since. 

It was true. The father of that venerable 
actor had known me. Fisher’s father, I re- 
called, had been the aged doorkeeper at Mrs. 
Drew’s Arch Street Theater, Philadelphia, 
when I played there in 1880 in One Hundred 
Wives in my third season on the stage. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hopper and Mr. Stout. The fourth 
will appear in an early issue. 


_ The Sycamore Grove on the East Side of Sugar Creek, Turkey Run, 
Lis Indiana State Park, Indiana 
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knows his business as 
you know yours 


HERE is a frank old saying that the man who 
is his own lawyer has a fool for a client. 

However that may be, it is usually the part of 
wisdom to employ in our behalf the specialist who 
concentrates upon one line of endeavor. 

In the matter of fire insurance there is no reason for 
the layman lacking expert advice, since his Alliance 
Agent is always accessible and there is no expense 
for his services. 

The Alliance Agent specializes in insurance; there- 
fore he is conversant with the technical qualifica- 
tions and conditions upon which fire insurance 
rates are based. 

Sometimes he is able to reduce premiums with- 
out affecting the coverage; at other times he can point 
out how more thorough protection may be secured. 


There is an Alliance Agent near you; 
you are invited to consult with him freely. 


ALUANC 


Insurance 


S ~—_ BZ 
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THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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General Motors believes that Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Buick and Cadillac now offer the greatest values in 
the history of the automobile industry. 


HE public may depend upon _ these 
& Ras For five years General Motors 
has been at work on policies which 
would result in sweeping economies in 
the production and merchandising of 
its cars. The fruit of these policies is em- 
bodied in the series recently presented. 

Important improvements in chassis 
construction give greater simplicity and 
afford increased performance. Refine: 
ments in body designs add greatly to 
appearance and comfort. Every change 
has been made with quality as the prime 
consideration; quality is the first law 
of General Motors. 

Naturally, immense economies are 


attainable in such an organization as 
General Motors, which enjoys every 


advantage of quantity production and 
sells in every market of the world. ‘These 
economies — wherever. effected — are 
passed on to the purchaser and make 
possible the extraordinary values now 
offered. + | eee. 


The General Motors line includes a 
quality car for every income. To those 
who prefer to purchase on time, General 
Motors offers the GMAC Plan. Always 
low, GMAC financing charges have re- 
cently been still further reduced; and 
the standard time sale price of a General 
Motors car is the cash delivered price, 
plus only the new low GMAC charge. 
Ask a dealer to show you the official 
GMAC Rate Chart and compare its rates 
with other rates. 
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A car for every purse 


and purpose 


CHEVROLET 

OLDSMOBILE — 
OAKLAND | 
BUICK 
CADILLAC 

GMC Trucks ~ 


Delco and Remy Electrical Ege 
ment + Fisher Bodies + Harrison 
Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 
ters » NewDeparture Ball Bearings 
Delco-Light Electric Plants Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigerators + Jaxon 
Rims + Brown - Lipe - Chapin 
Differentials and Bevel Drive 
Gears - Lancaster Steel Product: 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Inland 
Steering Wheels - Klaxon Horns 


Besides General Motors cars, Frig 
idaire electric refrigerators ant 
Delco-Light electric plants may b 
purchased conveniently on th 
GMAC Payment Plan. a 


i 

d 
For a proof of this advertisement, suitable 7 
for framing. write Advertising Dept. 


General Motors Corporation, Detroit 


cture center, and the other eve- 
,aspectator at one of the informal 

was especially struck with the 
‘one of the young ladies present. 
ad to me an ideal type for a part 
in the piece I intend to film as my 
«town production, and I made up 
then and ‘there to secure this 
ly’s codperation if humanly pos- 


barrassment gave way to deep 
ss as he leaned toward his listener 


ing to be perfectly frank with 
Blank,” he went on. ‘I was told 
ig lady is your daughter. I want 
ay this part. I realize perfectly 
may have prejudices against such 
but I beg of you to consider it in 
light. As a business man, you 
at my enterprise will do for your 
ur daughter has not only beauty 
t; of that I am convinced. You 
-known man in this state. Putting 
together, can you not see that 
arance on the screen would be a 
--office asset? My cards, you see, 
etable. May I have your permis- 
call on the young lady and her 
o see if I can interest her in this 


ection, Mr. Blank did see that his 
’s talent combined with his name 
a box-office asset. Personally, he 
hing of the motion-picture business 
yf an occasional visit to the local 
but he had read that many young 
fine families were taking up the 
n. His daughter was of an age to 
herself and if she wished to assist 
aking of a local picture he would 
din her way. There would be no 
ayhow, in the gentleman talking it 
‘h the young lady and her mother. 
this permission, the stranger lost 
in calling at the Blank home, and 
h success that when Mr. Blank ar- 
m his office that evening he found 
sehold quite committed to the 
picture industry. Both mother and 
¢ said the stranger had talked so 
‘ He had pointed out that one 


ot expect to become a star at once, 
) there had been cases where some 
g young lady leaped into tremen- 
ipularity on her very first appear- 
on the silver screen. If one had 
‘nd beauty, the route was fairly 
‘ough of course one must take one’s 
usly: Miss Blank, the stranger be- 
vas serious. He could see it in her 
xsture. Such being the case, would 
“pt a part in his first production to 
ned in Blanktown? 


, ae: 
jsiety Lights on the Screen 
|Blank would accept. So thoroughly, 
was she sold on the proposition that 
‘noment of her father’s arrival she 
arding herself in a full-length mirror, 
Ie of the most ambitious thoughts. 
| with difficulty that she was re- 
| \ from telephoning the great news to 
nds, a matter that her father ad- 
iould be postponed until the project 
te fully developed. 
1s only a day or so later, however, 
ing newspaper came out with 
story about the projected 
e studio, which would, it was 
tremendously to Blanktown’s 
nportance and also give oppor- 
e development of local artistic 
s Blank was mentioned as a 
ety girl who was about to take 
m work in a serious manner. There 
0 several other society girls named 
ade similar decisions. Mr. Blank 
Office when he read this news- 
-and his first feeling was one of 
hat other girls were to share in 
"s motion-picture triumphs, al- 
knew he should be ashamed of 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


this feeling, because all the other young 
ladies mentioned were daughters of well- 
known business men, personal friends of his 
and members of his luncheon club. These 
thoughts were interrupted by a call from 
the motion-picture promoter himself. 

“Ag a business man, you'll understand,” 
he told Mr. Blank, ‘‘that I had to enlist the 
services of a number of local young ladies in 
order to popularize my enterprise. But, of 
course, Miss Blank will have more prom- 
inent parts than the others, both because of 
her superior talent and beauty and because 
of your standing as a business man and 
your position as president of the leading 
luncheon club of Blanktown.”’ 

This explanation seemed reasonable 
enough, and when the promoter said he 
would like to make the acquaintance of the 
live-wire members of the luncheon club Mr. 
Blank cordially invited him to be his per- 
sonal guest at the next regular meeting. 

On this occasion Mr. Blank presided as 
usual, his guest sitting in the place of honor 
at his right, and it seemed fitting that the 
latter should be asked to say a few words 
concerning the new industry he was bring- 
ing to the community. These remarks 
were extremely agreeable. The stranger 
began by stating that it was a pleasure to 


PORT OF MISSING FILMS 


not to indorse any stock selling without 
the chamber’s formal consent; 
Blanktown Chamber of Commerce, the 
committeemen told Percy earnestly, was a 
cold-blooded business organization. 

“A lot of other cities are willing to put up 
big money to get into the picture game,” 
Percy said thoughtfully, ‘‘but somehow I 
hate to give up the idea of locating in 
Blanktown. A matter of pride, I guess. I 
don’t like the idea of quitting something 
I’ve already started.”’ 

This confession seemed to start a train of 
thought that was vastly humorous, for he 
looked at the committeemen and laughed 


_ hysterically. 


appear before such a live-wire body of busi- , 


ness men; and as he intended to make 
Blanktown his future home, he hoped it 
might be possible for him sometime to be- 
come a member and join in the great work 
of enhancing the city’s interests. 


Selling the Luncheon Club 


“JT think you will find me a regular fel- 
low,” he said smilingly, “and as a beginning 
I am going to ask you to cut out for- 
mality and call me by my first name.”’ He 
made a wry, humorous face. “‘I wasn’t old 
enough to protest when they christened me, 
and so I’ll have to answer when you call me 
Percy.” 

There was a great shout of laughter at 
this and he proceeded with a further con- 
fidence: 

“Some people are ashamed to tell their 
age, but I’m not. I was forty-two years old 
my last birthday. Young enough to play, 
you'll find, and old enough to work for a 
bigger, better Blanktown.” 

Those about the tables who habitually 
subtracted a few years from their senility 
could not help the feeling that here was a 
man who had no secrets. When he de- 
scribed his plans and asked the club’s moral 
indorsement of his motion-picture enter- 
prise, there was unanimous demand that 
the president appoint a committee to co- 
operate with him for its greater success. 

Mr. Blank was naturally pleased at the 
favorable impression his guest made upon 
the club membership, and in considering 
his committee took care to name those 
who he knew would be most enthusiastic. 
The committee as finally organized was 
composed of Mr. Blank himself, as chair- 
man, and four others, each of whom hada 
daughter already selected for a part in the 
first piece to be filmed. 

At the first session of this committee the 
promoter—or Percy, as he had come gen- 
erally to be known—explained that though 
he could easily procure all the capital he 
needed from prominent New York finan- 
ciers, yet as a business proposition it would 
be wise to sell a little of the stock locally. 

“You gentlemen know how it is,” he said 
deferentially. ‘“No enterprise can do its 
best unless the people of the community 
boost for it. And the way to create boosters 
for anything is to get people to invest a lit- 
tle of their cash in it.” 

The committeemen knew this to be true; 
but the luncheon-club resolution had called 
only for moral support of the enterprise. 
They had no right to commit the club to a 
stock-selling campaign. Besides, all the 
luncheon clubs of the city had a working 
agreement with the chamber of commerce 


“‘T used to be a family man myself,”’ he 
said, “and I can’t ‘help thinking what a 
time you gentlemen would have if you went 
home and said the Blanktown motion- 
picture studio was a false alarm, after the 
names have been printed in the paper and 
everything.” 

Before this mental picture had faded 
from his hearers’ minds he showed them a 
way out: 

“You gentlemen are all members of the 
chamber of commerce, and I guess you 
carry some weight. You want the proposi- 
tion to go through. Well, why not each of 
you subscribe for a little stock? Then you 
can go to the chamber and say, ‘Here, we 
believe in this thing. We believe in it so 
thoroughly that we’re backing it with real 
money.’ I guess that will be an argument 
to convince the doubting Thomases!”’ 

In the end, Percy had his way and a 
somewhat unwilling sanction for stock 
selling was procured from the chamber-of- 
commerce officials, who hesitated to antag- 
onize their own influential members. The 
luncheon-club committeemen each sub- 
scribed to a block of motion-picture stock; 
Mr. Blank took twice as much as the 
others, as was becoming in a man of his 
prominence. To build the studio and pro= 
duce the first picture, Percy estimated, 
would cost $100,000; after that the enter- 
prise would be on its feet and pile up mil- 
lions for its stockholders. 

Mr. Blank was elected president of Blank- 
town Pictures, Inc. 


Percy’s Miracle Men 


Then began a period of activity such as 
Blanktown had never before experienced. 
A squad of high-powered salesmen arrived 
in town, named by Percy as his miracle 
men. He explained to Mr. Blank that he 
himself was more of an artist than a busi- 
ness man and that his work would be to 
direct the filming of the pictures after the 
money had been subscribed. Headquarters 
was established at the chamber of com- 
merce, where the miracle men gathered 
each morning to receive their lists of pros- 
pects and from which they hurried to 
make their calls. Booklets were printed 
and distributed throughout the town, de- 
scribing in the most optimistic terms the 
profits that would surely come to those for- 
tunate enough to get in on the ground floor. 
Streamers were hung from the trolley wires 
on Main Street, printed in flaming red, 
Pictures Produce Profits. A great wooden 
thermometer was erected on a platform in 
front of the post office on which was indi- 
cated the total amount subscribed, each 
day’s increase greeted with applause by ex- 
cited crowds of citizens. 

Work on the studio was pushed to keep 
pace with the stock selling; for, as Percy 
shrewdly stated to Mr. Blank, people give 
up easier when they can see some action for 
their money. Even before the studio was 
ready, the filming of the first picture was 
commenced. The mayor and city council 
were photographed coming out of the city 
hall. As a compliment to Mr. Blank and 
the others, their luncheon club was taken 
at one of its weekly sessions. Several of the 
more pretentious homes were filmed with 
the families of their owners strolling about 
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MOLLE 


=—I—MO — LAS 


Just Molle and a 
Razor 


Instead of brush, lather, lotions 
and talcum, all you need is 
Molle and your favorite razor. 


Easily and Quickly Applied 
Simply spread Molle, with the 
finger-tips, over the dampened 
beard—then shave 


Ease, Speed and Comfort 
A clean, smooth, comfortable 
shave in half the usual time, 
and without the slightest smart 
or burn of the face—(lotions or 
talcum are never needed). 


Good for the Face 


Mollé is fine for the skin. It is 
soothing, cooling and healing, 
and leaves a delightful after- 
feel of face comfort that lasts 
the whole day through. 


‘ Large Tube at all Druggists 


50c 


Generous Trial Tube Free 


Name 


Address 


Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa, 
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“TI Never Knew 


for many years 


this shaving perfection” 


“We are indeed creatures of 
habit. Just think how many 
things we do daily that are 
mere repetitions. 


‘For years I hated shaving. It 
always hurt. It always took 
too much time. 


“Habit held me. 


“Then one day on a trip I] 
forgot my own razor. A 
friend loaned me his 
Valet AutoStrop. 


“It was a revelation! 


“T never dreamed there was 
such a shave possible—so 
smooth, so quick, socomfortable! 


“It broke my old-time habit. 


I couldn’t wait until I bought 
my own Valet AutoStrop. 


“Now I get a super-keen blade 
for every shave—not a 
constantly duller blade. 


“A few strokes on its strop 
restore it to a barber’s edge. 


“T’ve ended the bother, too. 
Without removing the blade, 
I sharpen it, I shave, I clean 
the razor—all in a jiffy.” 


This is a typical story. Do you 
find yourself in a shaving rut? 
Then try the Valet AutoStrop. 


Just switch for a while. Make 
comparisons. See if you'll ever 
be content to return to a 
crude shave. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


PAT. OFF. 


REG.U.S 


$5 w $25 


Other sets 
at $1 


Ba: 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


656 First Avenue, New York City 


the lawns and gardens. Local color, Perey 
said, was vastly important for a city that 
aspired to become a motion-picture metrop- 


| olis. Anyhow, these activities were valua- 


‘ble from a promotion standpoint, because 


the miracle men followed the camera and 
usually had no trouble in selling stock to 
the people whose pictures had been taken. 

Percy himself was indefatigable. He had 
modestly disclaimed any talent beyond 
that of an artist, but subsequent events 


_ proved him to possess business acumen of a 


superlative degree and a versatility truly 
astounding. As an aid to the stock-selling 
campaign, he organized a beauty contest 
open to all young ladies in Blanktown and 
surrounding communities, promising that 
the three receiving the highest number of 
votes should be shown in his first picture 
and be sent on a two weeks’ trip to New 
York, with all expenses paid, to enjoy the 
theaters, hotels, cabarets and other features 
of the world’s metropolis. 

In order to vote for one’s favorite young 
lady, it was only necessary to purchase 
$100 worth of stock in Blanktown Pictures, 
Inc. He asked and received permission to 
speak before various local organizations 


| and had a different message for each. In 


| 
| 


| 


his address to the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation he stated modestly that he was a 
motion-picture evangelist, spreading the 
gospel of cleaner amusements. To the 
Women’s Club he urged the wisdom of 
profitable investments as a shield against 
possible death or incapacity on the part of 
the bread winner, and mentioned that a 
single motion picture in recent years had 
played to more than $2,000,000. 


Jazzing Up the Sales 


Mr. Blank was a little uneasy over these 
superactivities, particularly after attending 
one of the gatherings that were held twice a 
week in Odd Fellows’ Hall. Admission to 
these affairs was gained through tickets dis- 
tributed by the miracle men, and on this 
occasion the room was crowded with pros- 
pects, mainly men and women of the work- 
ing classes, school-teachers, mechanics and 
department-store employes. At the end of 
the long room there was a little platform 
on which was a motion-picture screen, and 
a jazz orchestra grouped itself alongside. 
Perey himself was master of ceremonies. 
At his orders the orchestra played a popular 
air, followed by a brief showing of pic- 
tures—a lively scene showing a great mass 
of people storming the doors of a Broadway 
cinema palace on the occasion of a first- 
night performance, a well-known multi- 
millionaire on the veranda of a palatial 
Florida hotel, a glimpse of New York’s fi- 
nancial district. Along with these scenes 
suggestive of great opulence Percy spoke of 
the fortunate investments that had made 
them possible and the happiness that ac- 
companies easily won wealth. 

Suddenly the jazz orchestra broke into 
hysterical music, the pictures on the screen 
were accelerated to dizzy speed and Percy 
tore off his coat and leaped about the stage 
as he harangued the startled audience: 

“Now is the accepted time! Tomorrow 
may be too late!’’ He clapped his hands in 
time with the screeching music. ‘‘ You can 
share in the glory and the cash! A mighty 
force for good! Red-blooded American 
citizens! Millions in the movies! Act 
now—now!”’ 

At a signal the miracle men burst into 
the hall and moved rapidly from person to 
person in the audience, cajoling, flattering, 
exhorting, while Percy thundered from the 
platform and the jazz orchestra outdid it- 
self in exciting sound. 

Mr. Blank abruptly left the place and 
next morning summoned Percy for an in- 
terview. Things, he said, did not look 
businesslike. He knew little about the 
motion-picture business, but in any other 
line such hectic methods of selling stock 
would mean that it was a fake proposition. 
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Percy was respectful but incline 
patronizing. 

“That is the mistake a business 
ways makes when he dabbles in ¢} 
he said. ‘‘You must realize that 
pictures are different. It is suc] 
business that people must be prod 
it for their own good. Besides”—} 
at Mr. Blank keenly—“ there is no 
chance to turn back now. A par 
money has already been spent. ( 
we would be called fakers if we did 
what we started.” 

Mr. Blank was not satisfied; — 
many another man who has been g 
the threads of circumstance, he 
himself to the blind hope that m 
the end would turn out happily. 7) 
selling campaign went on vigorous 
ulated by the work of the miracle: 
by the literature written by Perey 
on handbills and inserted under t 
of thousands of Blanktown homes. 
the statements on these handbills 
strange that one would scarcely 
they could be employed in a serious 
venture. 

At last Blanktown Pictures, I 
financed with its $100,000, the stu 
pleted, some actors brought on fr 
York and real filming of the supe 
began. There was some dissatisf: 
regard to the imported talent, { 
stock-selling activities Perey hi 
tioned the names of several world-r 
artists who were his intimate frie 
who would doubtless wish to wo 
his management. He explained } 
he thought best for business reaso 
employ such high-priced talent on 
production; for, after all, profits 
thing most desired and he could ¢ 
results with cheaper artists assiste 
vastly clever local amateurs. 


Mr. Blank’s Place in the 


For Mr. Blank the succeedin 
were quite satisfactory. His pic 
printed in both newspapers as 
who had been instrumental in 
Blanktown on the map, and frien 
luncheon club and the chamber 
merce joked him admiringly on hi 
tion with the silent drama. His ] 
was no less agreeable, for Miss Bl: 
menced her artistic career with % 
pletion of the studio; each eve 
came home full of enthusiasm for 
work and sanguine of the not-fa 
time when her name would be bla 
electricity on Broadway itself. 
strange is human nature, Mr. 
greatest thrill came from the fact 
president and largest stockholder « 
town Pictures, Inc., he could at : 
walk unchallenged through the en 
the studio and mingle on terms of 
with the professionals of the indu: 

Yet these pleasures were but t 
Percy had estimated that the 
would be sufficient to film the first 
but the time came when the bank 
of Blanktown Pictures, Inc., had1 
down to a slender margin and the: 
was still far from finished. Wort 
Blank summoned Percy for a ©o! 
The latter was regretful but uny 
assume any blame. 

“* As a business man, you ought t 
he told Mr. Blank, ‘‘that the cost ¢ 
of art cannot be precisely estir 
advance. I believed we had mone 
to make the picture, but you kr 
the weather has been against us. 
stance, I have had six horses stable 
past month just across the road_ 
studio, waiting for a chance to do 
utes’ work in the big bandit se 
there hasn’t been a moment Ww 
could be done. It’s things like th: 
the time and money.” z 

Mr. Blank knew this to be true 
less feeling came over him that 


don an enterprise beyond his un- 
jing. He demanded to know if there 

way to estimate positively the 
of money it would take to finish 


ill take $25,000 more,’’ answered 
yomily. ‘‘ Without that, I’m afraid 
, against it.” He brightened up 
ry, “If you will put up this money, 
ik, I think I see a way out for both 
‘]] fix up the remaining scenes so 
aghter will be featured strongly; 
aake her practically the star of the 


y-five thousand dollars was a large 
} Mr. Blank, even though he did 
thriving wholesale business. To 
ie would have to negotiate a loan 
wk. The transaction would show 
‘ext financial statement. Yet if he 
‘do it, Blanktown Pictures, Inc., 
le a fizzle. Many people around 
‘d bought stock because his name 
xected with it, and these would lose 
mey. His daughter’s heart was 
/t on being seen as a motion-picture 
‘He had never failed in the past to 
ier wishes, and to do so now would 
el blow. Besides, he liked the dis- 
of his own connection with so 
ng an industry. Honesty, filial 
our propre, all militated in favor of 
jon-picture director, who eagerly 
iis decision. 
ight, I’ll see you through,” he told 
‘anally, and went to his bank to ne- 
fee loan. 


he Promoter’s Fade-Out 


‘superfilm was completed and, as 
‘Miss Blank was given extra promi- 
‘1 matter that caused some heart 
's among the other local performers 
‘ical observations from the profes- 
ee But these things were for- 
on the exciting night when the 
yas given a showing at Odd Fellows’ 
> the benefit of stockholders and 
mt citizens. A disinterested ob- 
aight have criticized the picture as 
in story interest, but those present 
‘t critical. Mr. Blank was called 
maspeech. Miss Blank and the 
cal performers received round after 
ff applause as they appeared in per- 
‘nthe platform. Tremendously op- 
predictions were made as to the 
if Blanktown, definitely on the map 
ater of the great motion-picture in- 


ollowing weeks were a time of eager 
| Perey had left for New York to 
| for the picture’s appearance in the 
‘palaces of the country and the pro- 
Js drifted after him. The weeks 
linto months. Two or three times 
yrote Mr. Blank short notes, stating 
ght complications had arisen in his 
tions with distributors, but that re- 
ight soon be expected. Some un- 
Is turned up that Mr. Blank settled. 
vere also some well-founded allega- 
tat the director had added to his 
by exacting commissions on pur- 
of supplies. One of the professionals 
u letter to the morning newspaper 
that he had been obliged to give 
arter of his salary as a condition of 
ment. Stockholders began to stop 
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Mr. Blank on the streets to demand when 
they might expect to receive their first 
dividends. ‘ 

A final communication came from Percy 
himself, addressed to Mr. Blank and stat- 
ing that he had decided not to return to 
Blanktown for the present, as he had re- 
ceived a tempting offer to inaugurate a 
motion-picture enterprise in one of the 
West Indian islands. This communication 
named the Broadway film distributor as the 
custodian of the Blanktown picture, and 
there it was that Mr. Blank and his daugh- 
ter learned the awful truth. The picture on 
which Blanktown had pinned its faith and 
spent its thousands was only one more of 
the host buried in the fireproof vaults of the 
metropolis, the port of missing films. 


The Acid Test of Business Sense 


The story of Blanktown’s discouraging 
experience could be made to fit other com- 
munities by the mere changing of names 
and the modification of minor details. 
There is no section of the United States that 
has not been the mark of misleading motion- 
picture promoters who trade on the almost 
universal appeal of the industry. Condi- 
tions are more favorable to the movie pro- 
moter than to any other type of stock 
salesman, because his appeal is not only to 
the get-rich-quick instinct but to romance 
and vanity as well. 

How is the local chamber of commerce 
or the private citizen to know the real from 
the shoddy in motion-picture promotion? 
Principally, of course, by applying to it the 
same business sense that one applies to any 
ordinary transaction. There is one basic 
fact: The industry itself is strong enough 
to finance promising enterprises. It does 
not, ordinarily, need $100 purchases of 
stock from working people, nor does it need 
to pay the commissions demanded by high- 
powered salesmen. 

There is one important question to ask 
the promoter who comes to town with 
glowing descriptions of the profits to be 
made in his enterprise: Has he a legal con- 
tract with a responsible motion-picture dis- 
tributor for the sale of his picture after it is 
made? 

Can a picture actually be sold before it is 
made? It can, and usually is. It can be 
sold on an appealing scenario done by an 
author with a record of box-office successes; 
on the reputation of a popular artist; on 
the fact that it is to be made under the 
guidance of a director who has previously 
made money for his stockholders. If a 
motion-picture enterprise has the ordinary 
qualifications for success, its stock can be 
underwritten in precisely the same way 
that any good industrial stock is under- 
written. 

And lastly, no citizen need back his own 
judgment or accept as final the promises of 
the promoter with stock tosell. The motion- 
picture industry, through its trade organi- 
zation, has allied itself with the Investment 
Bankers’ Association and the American 
Bankers’ Association to give free informa- 
tion concerning new promotions. If the 
citizen of Blanktown or of any other com- 
munity wishes to know the probable chances 
for the $100 he thinks of investing in the 
silent drama, the cashier of the nearest 
bank will gladly give him authoritative and 
first-hand data. 
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“Here’s a veteran that’s saved us lots 
of money .. it’s John’s old test belt.” 


“JoHN was always crabbing about 
belting. Claimed he needed stand- 
ardized leather belting to get the 
right belt for the right job. 


“He kept it up until we finally 
let him try out the idea on this one 
machine always a terror to 
belt. He put this belt on. It was 
the one standardized for the work 
and it walked away with it. More 
speed, better finished work and no 
more belt trouble. This test belt 
sold us and now our belting is stand- 
ardized all through the plant.” 


Graton & Knight are the origina- 
tors and sole makers of Standard- 
ized Leather Belting—belts that 
guarantee you two things. First, 
live, pulley-hugging, long- 
wearing leather, tanned from 
selected packer steer hides in 


our own tanneries. Second, belts 
that are standardized for their own 
particular work—each one has the 
pliability, strength and thickness 
to get the most out of the machine 
it is designed to drive. 

There are Graton & Knight Belts 
standardized for every drive in your 
plant. Our position as the largest 
tanners and users of belting leather 
in the world—plus controlled, stand- 
ardized production—makes our 
prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 
per cent lower than the field. 

No matter how much or how little 
belting you use, the coupon below 
will save you money. Send it in today 
and get definite recommendations for 
cutting belting .costs on over 
two hundred types of machines 
in fourteen different industries. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


MAIL ME TODAY 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Send belt information : 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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+Donce BrRoTHers 


SPECIAL 


TYPE -A SEDAN 


The aristocrat of Dodge Brothers line of 
closed cars. Yet so dependably built is the 
Special Type-A Sedan that frequently you 
find it serving under conditions that would 
try the sturdiest open cars. 


This amazing capacity for long life and 
hard work is recognized everywhere as 
the outstanding characteristic of Dodge 
Brothers product. 


It is strikingly evidenced by the fact: that 
more than 90% of all the motor cars Dodge 
Brothers have built during the past eleven 
years are still in active service—a record 
which stands impressively alone in auto- 
mobile history. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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Duds anys Be ies » dan 


Say 


Less than two 
cents a pipeful 


—for the world’s finest 
pipe tobacco 


VETERAN SMOKERS speak of Hudson’s 
Bay tobaccos with fondness and respect. 
It is considered the finest tobacco ever 
blended for a pipe. And you can'smoke 
any one of the three superlative Hudson’s 
Bay Mixtures for less than two cents a 


pipeful. You can revel in the most lux- 


urious smoking for less than the cost of 


a postage stamp. A cigar of comparable 
quality would cost a quarter. The prime 
crop of four successive years is aged for 
four years, richly sprayed with honey and 
rum, tightly packed in a tin or a handy 
pocket packet. Ask your nearest tobac- 
If he can’t supply you, write to 
Hargraft & Sons. 


me I] HARGRAET & SONS] te 
W | WRIGLEY BUILDING CHICAGO 


conist. 


INCORPORATED 
2ND MAY 1670 


Cut Plug—sweet and mild 


Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 


Fort Garry Tobacco — 
cool and full-flavored 


This sign identifies H 


—— all Hargraft dealzrs 
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Liallg OBBY OF KIDS KINGS 


Other less wealthy collectors dropped out 
of the contest when an amount in francs 
equivalent to $20,000 in our money was bid. 

“A hush fell over the room when the 
sum of $30,000 was offered by Burrus. 
This was a new high record in philately. 
But Hind’s representative was undaunted. 
In the next few minutes the amount offered 
reached $32,000. This bid was made by 
Burrus. 

“The eyes of every philatelist in the 
room were on Hind’s agent. That gentle- 
man raised his hand, indicating that he of- 
fered $32,500. Burrus weakened. And the 
next minute the little square inch of paper 
was knocked down to Arthur Hind’s emis- 
sary for that amount. 

“T happen to know that the Mauritius 
stamps, one of which this boy sought, are 
among the rarest in the world. Stamp 
dealers today place the value of $20,000 on 
the penny orange Post Office variety. 

“‘T relate these facts not to justify this 
boy’s act but to show the great lure of 
philately.”’ 

The court considered the boy’s age, his 
neighborhood and school reputation, the 
fact that the gun was not loaded, and gave 
him a suspended sentence. 

That’s the sordid side of stamp collect- 
ing. It serves but one purpose in this 
article. It indicates the tremendous lure of 
the hobby, a lure that grips the minds and 


| hearts of kids and kings, bankers and 


bakers, the world over. 

What is this lure, this fascination which 
will lead a boy to banditry and cause a 
solid business man to pay a small fortune 
for a scrap of paper? 

It is the appeal to those traits in human 
nature which called thousands of men to 
the frozen peaks of Alaska back in ’98; 
which drew the men of 749 across the 
Indian-infested plains of the West when the 
West was young; which fortify the artist 
against hunger and suffering while he paints 
a masterpiece; which send scientists into 
African jungles in search of adventure and 
romance; which buoy up the spirit of a 
Sherlock Holmes in the quest of an elusive 
criminal; which cause men and women to 
gaze with awe upon the colors and shadings 
of the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado. 


Who’s Who in Philately 


The root appeal in stamp collecting, how- 
ever, is the instinct of the chase. Through- 
out the ages men have been collectors of 
one thing or another, In the Stone Age, 
perhaps, hairy skin-clad men treasured 
flint axes and exhibited them proudly when 
the clans came to the fireless caves of a 
Saturday night. In later ages the pursuit 
of wealth, honors, rare coins, bric-a-brac, 
or even walking sticks, has been all- 
absorbing. I knew aman once who boasted 
that he had the most varied collection of 
colored string in the world! 

Time was—and not so many years ago— 
when stamp collecting was regarded as a 
schoolboy pastime. Adult collectors were 
called nuts, fiends, cranks and other un- 
complimentary names. Today its votaries 
number several million and are to be found 
in every city and town of the civilized 
world. It is an engrossing hobby for the 
leisured and the busy of all classes and 
ranks of life, from the monarch on his 
throne to the errand boy in the merchant’s 
office. 

The Who’s Who in Philately lists many 
of the most distinguished names in the 
world. In it you will find King George V; 
the Prince of Wales; Her Majesty Queen 
Elena of Italy; Humbert, Prince of Pied- 
mont; Gustavus Adolphus, Crown Prince 
of Sweden; King Alfonso XIII of Spain; 
Their Majesties King Albert and Queen 
Elisabeth of Belgium; King Ahmad ,Fuad 
I of Egypt; Prince Hiroyasu of Japan and 
ex-King Manuel of Portugal. Among the 
most distinguished American philatelists, 
whose collections are estimated to be worth 


(Continued from Page 21) 


$1,000,000 or more, are Arthur Hind, Col. 
E. H. R. Green, Charles Lathrop Pack, 
William H. Crocker, Alfred F. Lichten- 
stein, A. H. Caspary and E. R. Ackerman. 
Other notables owning valuable collections 
are J. S. Frelinghuysen, Admiral Fred 
Harris and T. E. Steinway. 

In the United States alone there are more 
than 1,000,000 stamp collectors, and ac- 
cording to one of the leading stamp dealers 
of the country more than 50,000 additional 
collectors join this rapidly increasing army 
every year. 

Year in and year out this huge army is 
on the trail of the innocent postage stamp. 
They rummage through old trunks, search 
attics, peek into governmental archives, 
send emissaries to foreign lands, prospect 
in paper rubbish heaps, buy from govern- 
ments all over the world and trade among 
themselves. 


The Three Kinds of Collectors 


Like book collectors, philatelists fall into 
three distinct classes. The first is composed 
of those who collect stamps because of their 
rarity or costliness; the second consists of 
those persons who make a business of col- 
lecting, and who buy for the rise and specu- 
late in stamps as they would in stocks; 
while the third—the real, dyed-in-the-wool 
philatelists—are they who collect stamps 
because it affords a stimulating occupation, 
an inexhaustible scope for profitable re- 
search; because stamps are rich in memo- 
ries of history and art, linking the past with 
the present, marking the progress of empires 
and the federation of states, the rise and 
fall of dynasties. 

The stamp collector who makes the game 
his hobby, who loves his stamps and pur- 
sues them for the pure joy of the hunt, 
differs greatly from the person who con- 
siders the financial side of the business the 
mostimportant. Thelate Henry J. Duveen, 
noted art connoisseur of New York and 
London, was one of the former. There is a 
story philatelists delight in telling about 
Mr. Duveen which illustrates the attitude 
of the true collector. 

Mr. Duveen, Andrew Carnegie and J. 
Pierpont Morgan were seated at a card 
table on an ocean liner, Europe-bound. Mr. 
Carnegie, who knew Duveen as a philate- 
list as well as lover of fine bric-a-brac, vases 
and other rare objects, made some casual 
remark about Duveen’s stamp collection. 

‘*Oh!”’ exclaimed Mr. Morgan. ‘‘I didn’t 
know you were a stamp collector, Duveen. 
Have you a good collection?” 

“T believe I have one of the most valu- 
able collections in America,” said Mr. Du- 
veen. 

“Ts that so?’’ said Mr. Morgan, his 
acquisitive sense aroused. ‘‘ Well, if that’s 
true, I’ll buy it of you.” 

‘“Mr. Morgan,” said Mr. Duveen quietly, 
“‘yvou’ve bought many art objects from me 
in your time and have always paid me 
handsomely for anything I sold you, but 
you haven’t money enough to buy my 
stamp collection.” 

Henry Duveen, of course, was a wealthy 
man and did not have to dispose of the 
stamps, but the history of philately is re- 
plete with instances of collectors who clung 
to their stamps while the wolves of hunger 
and want snarled at their doors. 

A friend of mine who deals in stamps tells 
of a collector he knew who was employed 
by an iron company. His salary must 
have been fairly decent, for he spent about 
seventy-five dollars a week for stamps. 
The dealer from whom he made his pur- 
chases said he never saw a mother express 
more love for her children than this philate- 
list did for rare stamps. He would come 
into the dealer’s office, ask for certainstamps 
and for the next half hour would literally 
caress them. 

About three years ago this man lost his 
job with the iron company. As he was well 
past fifty, he couldn’t easily find another 
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good job, although he haunted the o: 
other iron concerns for several p 
Then, his funds getting low, he aec 
clerical job in a savings bank whi 
him only thirteen dollars a week. T] 
was insufficient for his needs. It was 
enough to keep himself and wife 
clothes became threadbare, his sh: 
down at the heel. 

Then his wife became ill. Doct 
piled up. The rent was long overdu 
butcher and the grocer were clamor 
the money due them. All this time 
a stamp collection worth many tho 
of dollars. But he refused to part 
single stamp until actual want sta 
the door. Even then he would nots 
went to one of the big dealers and 
gaged part of his collection. 

Today this man is just barely hol 
own. His wife is better, but neith 
band nor wife is getting the right | 
food. Every dollar over and above 
expenses is used to reduce the mort; 
his precious stamps. 

Another man, a Russian refugee « 
family, thought more of his stamps’ 
his life. Handicapped by his inab 
speak our language, He was unable 
employment. Entirely out of fundsa 
ing starvation, he sold a few of the 
of which he had duplicates. Wh 
money derived from this sale was a 
he refused to sell more. 

When they found him with a 
through his head his stamp books we 
before him. A note explained t 
would rather die than part with his 
tion. 

A great many collectors, howev 
not so sentimental. These are the m 
deal in stamps on the side as other m 
in stocks and bonds. They are 
collector-dealers. Their interest i 
lately may have been created whe 
were schoolboys, but when confront 
the stern business of making a liv 
they naturally adopted a vocatio 
remunerative and pleasurable. Fo 
there are ample opportunities to 
fortunes. But to do so requires a pr 
knowledge of stamps. The novice 
game is apt to find when he comes 
his collection that he can get back 
very small percentage of the money | 
for it; that he has bought stamps t 
never likely to appreciate in value. 


Treasures in the Stamp We 


The reason is easily explained. TI 
two branches of stamp dealers— 
salers and retailers. The wholesaler | 
large quantities at very low price 
sells to the retailer at a slight prc 
thousand. The retailer in turn sell 
stamps in small packets at a further 
but still at a comparatively low pri 
also picks out good copies for sale in 
separately. These he catalogues. 
catalogued stamps eventually are | 
the general collector at a cent or tw 
So the man or boy who makes a co 
of common stamps of the penny © 
can scarcely hope to realize a fortun 
he decides to dispose of it. 

Yet there are many treasure 
awaiting the diligent, intelligent pro: 
in the stamp world. In the files of ol 
ness firms, courthouse records, old 
old trunks which have been in stor 
many years, may be stamps wort 
sands of dollars. 

A few years ago a Philadelphia m 
made a business of buying scrap pa 
a pile of old letters, books and other 
on the floor from which a banking fil 
moving. He bought this “rubbish” 
teen dollars. In sorting the papers h¢ 
a number of unused stamps, som' 
graphs of famous men and hun 
canceled stamps. Having heard t 
tain stamps were valuable, he took 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Jer for examination. He was told 
had bought a fortune, and so it 
, for it subsequently developed that 
taps alone were worth more than 
This find resulted in many law- 


fune a titled English lady residing 
“air, London, was searching for a 
lof papers in an attic of the family’s 
ansion. She was going through an 
k when she came upon a packet of 
Some unused stamps fell to the 
Jeither she nor her husband knew 
zg about stamps, but they supposed 
| ght be of some value. They invited 
Street stamp auctioneer to look 
‘er. That gentleman’s eyes almost 
from his head when he saw that the 
j found stamps the present market 
|’ which is approximately $100,000. 
years that some sixty-one years ago 
of this lucky household, stung by 
 atelic bee, started a stamp collec- 
sing an enterprising youth and hav- 
jle means, he went about his task 
i tically. He sent a five-pound bank 
Jess to each of a number of colonial 
sters, asking to be supplied with 
to the amount inclosed. In those 
863 and 1864—posts were slow, es- 
| to and from foreign ports. Long 
many of the replies were received 
7’s zest for stamp collecting had 
ned or entirely vanished, and he 
yay to school. As the replies came 
ee mother or one of the servants 
-m in the trunk, intending to keep 
Jatil the young nobleman returned. 
tt seems that after leaving school the 
ibarked on a military career and 
rave a second thought to the stamps. 
e collection found by the lady sixty 
siter are stamps from Ceylon, Van- 
« Queensland, Western Australia, 
4a, the Ionian Islands and other 
ies. The original cost of the stamps 
ed was under $100. 

amnecessary, however, for, the Amer- 
llector to go far afield in search of 
) worth thousands of dollars. Among 
st valuable in the world are the pro- 
}| stamps issued by postmasters of a 
' of cities and towns in the United 
defore the regular government issues. 
 provisionals are closely linked with 
sly history of the United States Post 
es n man They were issued by 


sters in many cities and towns long 
the Government sold its first post- 
me in July, 1847. Though there was 
‘authorizing their issue, neither was 
: law forbidding them. The Govern- 
took the attitude that these postage 
were part of a private contract be- 
she local postmaster and the public. 


1000 for a Five-Cent Stamp 


{iis group of stamps, the Alexandria, 
ie five-cent blue, issued in 1845, is 
ire and very valuable. Dealers offer 
h as $12,000 for one of these in good 
on. The first known copy of this 
was found by the late John K. Tif- 
1 his family correspondence. Only 
jher copies are known to exist, one 
ithe property of a Philadelphia col- 
and the other that of a dealer. 
, indeed, will be the finder of another 
erarities, 
ther valuable provisional is the Bos- 
» New Hampshire, five-cent dull 
yelieved to have been issued in 1846 
reester Webster, a relative of the cele- 
Daniel Webster. This is a primitive 
‘en. It appears to have been pro- 
‘ from a few carelessly set pieces of 
s hand-stamped in dull-blue ink on 
cllowish-white handmade paper. The 
}opy known is in the hands of a pri- 
llector, but any dealer would gladly 
‘ny boy, girl or adult $12,000 for an- 


) Years collectors who know the value 
Lockport, New York, five-cent red- 
ack stamp, which probably was is- 
1846, have sought a companion for 
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the only one known to exist. If you can dig 
one of these out of your old trunks or some 
garret, you can enrich yourself by the sum 
of $10,000. 

Another postmasters’ provisional for 
which dealers will pay $10,000 is the stamp 
issued by James Madison Buchanan, who 
was postmaster at Baltimore, Maryland, 
from 1845 to 1849. If in some old papers left 
by your father or your grandfather there 
happens to be a letter bearing one of those 
stamps, walk right to the nearest stamp 
dealer and take his check for $10,000. Or if 
while looking for this particular ten-cent 
denomination stamp, which was black on 
bluish paper, you happen upon a ten-cent 
black on white paper of the same family, 
don’t part with it for less than $5000. 
That’s its market value today. 

There are more than a dozen varieties of 
these postmasters’ provisionals issued in 
such places as Annapolis, Maryland; Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont; Millbury, Massachusetts; 
New Haven, Connecticut; Providence, 
Rhode Island, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


A Waste-Paper Mine 


The cities or towns in which these stamps 
were issued are, of course, the most un- 
likely places in which they will be found, if 
ever. The first copy of the Millbury, Massa- 
chusetts, bluish stamp of 1847, for instance, 
was found in a bound volume of letters in 
the library of the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Ragpickers, janitors and junk dealers are 
awakening to the possibilities of uncover- 
ing a trove of treasure every time they come 
upon a pile of old letters or papers. Some of 
the finds made by this class of collectors 
lead to amusing if frantic activity along 
Nassau Street, New York, the capital of 
philately. 

Recently an unlettered Italian ragpicker 
entered the office of a Nassau Street dealer 
carrying an old canvas sack containing 
hundreds of United States and Canadian 
stamps. The dealer had examined only a 
few when he realized that he had come 
upon some rarities. He questioned the 
Italian and learned that the stamps had 
been found in some miscellaneous junk and 
waste paper which had come from an old 
business house. 

Immediately a search was begun for the 
remainder of those discarded papers. Sev- 
eral enthusiasts, hearing of the find, joined 
in the chase. The dealers found that the 
waste paper in which they believed were 
other rare stamps had been shipped to a 
New Jersey paper plant for repulping. Fur- 
ther search revealed the fact that the scraps 
from the house were mixed up in a three- 
carload shipment of waste paper. In order 
to obtain the privilege of searching for the 
particular envelopes they desired it was 
necessary for the dealers to buy the whole 


shipment. It was a gamble, but a stamp | 
dealer will take a long chance to get his | 


hands on rare stamps. A deal was made 
with the paper company, the cars were sys- 
tematically searched and in the end the 
dealers were rewarded by finding an amaz- 


ing lot of valuable first issues of the United | 


States and Canada. When the find became 
known in the stamp world the lucky pur- 
chasers of those carloads of waste paper 
did a land-office business, netting about 
$15,000 from their sales. 

One of the surprising things about this 
find is that two sons of the original owner 
are enthusiastic stamp collectors and were 
among the prominent buyers of this lot of 
stamps when it was broken up and sold. 

To the person who finds stamps which 
he believes, rightly or wrongly, are valuable, 
there is one piece of advice—the only bit 
I’m going to offer in this article—I wish to 
impress upon that person: Go straight toa 
legitimate dealer in stamps, a dealer with 
areputation. You will find him a conscien- 
tious business man who will tell you frankly 
the exact market value of your find whether 
it be a small fortune or just a few pennies. 
If by any chance he underestimates the 
market price and you sell to him, only to 
discover later that you have taken a loss, 
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FREE—10-Day Tube—Mail the Coupon 


ILLIONS have gained beautiful teeth 

in this new way. A way different 
from any other you have ever known. 
A way urged today by leading dental 
authorities of the world. 

In a few days you can work a transfor- 
mation in your mouth. That ‘‘off-color” 
look will leave your teeth. Your gums 
will become firm and take on the coral tint 
of health. The charm of your smile will 
be multiplied. 

Will you accept a 10-day trial without 
charge? Then mail the coupon and a tube 
will be sent you. 


Film... that is all 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film—a viscous coat—that 
covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth— 
and your gums. You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It absorbs discolorations and gives 
your teeth that cloudy “‘off-color’’ look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it and lay 
your teeth open to decay. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea and 
gum disorders. 

Tooth troubles and gum troubles now are 
largely traced to that film. Many old-time 
methods fail in successfully combating it. 
That's why, regardless of the care 
you take now, your teeth remain 
dull and unattractive. | 


FI Maal the worst 


enemy to teeth 


Da sme | 


You'can feel it with your tongue 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
| 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Just accept, please, this remarkable 
dental test. Note how ‘‘off-color”’ 
teeth go and delicate gums become 
firm when the dingy film is removed 


FREE Peéepsadent 


Mail Coupon 
for 10-Day Tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 

Dept. 82, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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What She Paid 


For her gloriously clear teeth was this 


New 
methods 
remove it 
And 
Firm the 
Gums 


Now, in a new- 
type dentifrice 
called Pepso- 
dent, dental 
science has dis- 
covered effective com- 
batants. Their action is to curdle the 
film and remove it, then to firm the gums. 

Now what you see when the film is re- 
moved—the whiteness of your teeth—will 
amaze you. 

Less effective methods fail in these results. 

Harsh, gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 

Thus the world has turned, largely on 
dental advice, to this new method. 

* * * 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. 
be sent you free. 


A ten-day tube will 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
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EW: chip resistance « * 
EW: smooth edge finish 


EW: convenient carton. 


Here is double protection against glassware 
chipping, increased resistance against break- 
age. We feel that the combination of Safedge- 
Nonik is the greatest economy measure ever 
offered, to ward off “‘chips”’ and “‘nicks.” 


Every housewife will welcome the elimination 
of chipped glassware. Thin, graceful designs 
are now made practical and economical in use— 
that is what Safedge-Nonik means. Safedge- 
Nonik is made in a complete line of table 
glassware in all sizes and prices. See it at your 
nearest dealer’s or write us. Identify it by the 
reinforcing band at the top of the glass. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS MANUFACTURING CO.,TOLEDO,OHIO 
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you may rest assured you may go back to 
him and have the matter satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The honest, first-class dealers guard 
their reputations jealously. They seek, and 
most of them have, the complete confidence 
of their patrons. 

The business of supplying stamps to phi- 
latelists has grown to enormous proportions 
in the past ten years. Today there are more 
than 500 professional stamp dealers in the 
United States. In many instances the deal- 
ers have several hundred thousand dollars 
invested, and in at least one concern the 
annual turnover is more than $500,000. 
The largest of these dealers has more than 
sixty employes to handle the vast corre- 
spondence conducted with collectors all 
over the world. Many of these dealers are 
men of culture and refinement; men who 
have made a life study of the postage 
stamp not alone because of its investment 
value but because of the pleasure they de- 
rive from the handling of the little pieces of 
adhesive paper. 

There are, of course, petty and grand 
grafters in the stamp business, as there are 
in all businesses where the age and rarity 
of an object enter into its value. There are 
men, for instance, who deal in forgeries and 
facsimiles. There are many, many forgeries, 
and every stamp purchased should be care- 
fully scrutinized. Any square dealer can 
and will gladly tell you if a stamp is au- 
thentic. 

Thousands of collectors in this country 
and abroad have been bilked by buying 
forged surcharges—stamps with overprints 
which alter their value or confirm it in the 
same or a new currency. This sort of for- 
gery is the most easily perpetrated. 

Forgeries are valuable to specialists, 
however, if they perform the duties of 
postage stamps before their spurious char- 
acters are exposed, because the specialist 


| wants in his collection any and everything 


bearing on the postal history. Many phi- 


| latelists hold these to be quite valuable and 


willingly pay fair prices for them. 


Growing a Beard on a Stamp 


Owing to the care with which collectors 
examine their stamps, an ingenious fraud 
on the post office of India was discovered 
back in 1890. A clever imitation of the one- 
rupee slate, of the 1882-88 issue, was fre- 
quently found in England on letters from 
Bombay. The attention of the English 
Government was called to the stamps by a 
philatelist and police inquiry led to the de- 
tection of the culprit. It developed that he 
had engraved a facsimile on boxwood and 
had printed his stamps one by one on paper 
similar to that used in making the genuine 
stamp. He made the perforation by plac- 
ing the printed label between two plates of 
thin metal, each with holes corresponding 
to the intended perforations, and then, 
with a blunt wire, punching out the small 
circular pieces of paper. 

There is a distinction between a fake and 
a forgery. The case above cited is one of 
the latter, A good and somewhat amusing 
illustration of a fake is provided in the 
Rumanian issue of stamps of 1866. On 
those stamps is depicted the head of Prince 
Charles without a beard. Some time after 
that issue was on the market, the prince de- 
cided that a beard would add to his dignity, 
or perhaps his beauty. When the beard 
was full-grown a new issue of stamps be- 
came necessary. Accordingly, in 1872 
Prince Charles appeared on Rumanian 
stamps with a full beard. 

In the course of time the fifty-bani blue 
and red of this bearded issue of 1872 be- 
came scarce and was much sought after. 
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The earlier issue of fifty-bani b 
red—the beardless issue—was, ont 
hand, plentiful and cheap. Whz 
be more simple than to fake a b 
the beardless issue? Nothing, fal 
cided, and forthwith changed a faiy 
mon variety of stamp into one wh’ 
used condition, is worth twenty t 
much. 

Errors and anachronisms on st; 
the past and present are numer 
often result in a stamp becoming y 
There is the United States stamp 
ship pictured sailing before the wir 
the wind and waves are obviously 
from the other direction; the stam 
island of St. Kitts, in the Britis 
Indies, with a picture of Columbus 
telescope, an instrument invented ; 
time; the two United States Col 
stamps commemorating the Colum 
position, one with the caption Colu 
Sight of Land, showing the navi 
smooth-shaven youth, the other ¢a 
The Landing of Columbus, depiet 
great discoverer with a full beard. 


The Demand for Freak Ste 


When philatelists discover thes) 
there isa rush to buy the stamps bef) 
are withdrawn by the governmen 
issues them. When, in 1918, the 
States Government issued a twen| 
cent aeroplane stamp, the Bureau 
graving and Printing sent to the Po; 
Department four sheets of one | 
stamps each, on which the aeropli 
shown upside down. 

A pane of 100 out of this lot re 
sub post office in Washington. 

When the stamp window at th 
opened, a young man stepped up an 
for 100 aeroplanestamps, proffering’ 
four dollars as payment. The post, 
shoved the sheet of inverted stamps { 
the small window. The young mi 
one look at it and then asked for | 
sheet. A second sheet was offered hj 
the aeroplanes on these stamps we; 
lar. He refused those, saying, “C 
another sheet like this.” 

The postal clerk became sus 
“Why just like that?’’ he asked. 

“See this aeroplane?’ asked t! 
chaser. ‘‘ Well, it’s upside down.” | 

The clerk immediately demand‘ 
the stamps be returned. The purch; 
fused, saying, “I bought and p) 
them. They are mine and I she 
them.” } 

A post-office inspector was calli 
the man stood on his rights and no / 
of pleading would alter his determ! 

Next day the man who made t} 
chase was in the office of a New Yor! 
offering the pane of 100 stamps for {! 
The dealer offered him $10,000. Ty 
later the stamps were sold to a P 
phia dealer for $12,000. This | 
bought them from the original pu) 
at that price after learning thi 
KE. H. R. Green, of Texas, son of t 
Hetty Green, was particularly inter‘ 
erroneous issues. 

That he used good judgment Y 
denced a few days later when | 
Green bought the pane of 100 stamp 
$20,000. They now are part of } 
Green’s $2,000,000 collection. th 

The stamp world, when accused | 
boring an army of harmless nuts, la 


tad 
Lh 


the charge, saying, ‘‘It’s great to b 
if you have such royal company : 
George and most of the other ¢ 
heads of the world, not to mention § 
the most distinguished men in Am 


} 
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! SHOES FIT 
YICELY INTO COLLEGE 


| LIFE 


( N college, few of us have as much 
‘J money as we would like. We are 
obliged to make certain of the value in 
every purchase. It isn’t a bad rule to 
follow throughout life, either. Most 
of us do it. 
' The kind of shoes college men look for 
combine the smart new style touches 
_ and give the best service. 
' You'll get a pretty square deal all around 
if you wear these shoes. Selz lasts 
, conform to nature’to the anatomy of 
| the footy your feet feel at home in them. 
' Their custom appearance is the expres- 
sion of an artist in leathers, with an 
ability to give shoes that strength and 
that flexibility which provides com- 
fort for the ease of your body and the 
| ease of your mind. us 
Whatever your allowance for shoes is,“ 
_aSelz merchant will give you the most 
value for it. Many models this season. é 
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Here’s the Piccadilly Brogue ¢a blunt and 
sturdy blucher. Scotch grain, Scotch brown 
leather. It’s Martin’s imported. The last is 
the Polo, with a semi soft box toe. A good, 
heavy sole¢a broad leather heel. 


MERCHANTS: This is the Selz Bas 


csonan “SY SHOEMAKERS FOR THREE GENERATIONS 
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Drilling automobile frames for attaching 
Gabriel Snubbers with Van Dorn 5%” 
heavy duty ball bearing electric drill. 


Why Service Stations 
Now Need More 


Powerful Electric Drills 


A few years ago garages and service stations could 
get along with electric drills that had just enough 
power for the ordinary hole drilling operations. To- 
day drills must have the endurance and reserve 
power to perform the heavier garage jobs :—cylinder 
refinishing, driving of the stiffest cylinder hones, 
frame drilling, and a constantly increasing number 
of difficult tasks. 


The Value of More Power 


These changed conditions have been met by the 
“Van Dorn’ line of heavy duty, powerful drills :— 
Tools that do cylinder reconditioning jobs quicker 
and easier than was ever thought possible. This great 
power, this strength, this ability to do more work is 
particularly valuable to those service stations doing 
repair work on a flat rate basis. The work is speeded 
up, the profits are greater and the owner gets his car 
quicker. 


Recommended by Motor Car 
Manufacturers to their Dealers 


Not only are these ‘‘Drayhorses of Drilldom” practically stand- 
ard shop equipment in plants of leading motor car, truck, body 
and accessory manufacturers such as Dodge, Buick, Packard, 
Chandler, Chrysler, Autocar, Hudson, Hupmobile, Peerless, Reo 
and many others; but such companies as Buick, Studebaker, 
Pierce Arrow, Chevrolet, Willys Overland, Durant, Reo and 
Autocar suggest to their dealers and service stations that ‘“Van 
Dorn” drills be used in servicing motor cars and trucks of their 
manufacture :—a wonderful tribute to “Van Dorn’ quality. 


Send for handsome new 48-page catalog or 
ask our nearest jobber for a demonstration. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Company 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines, etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales and Service Branches 
Boston Denver New York Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Detroit Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles Richmond Seattle 
Cincinnati Montreal St. Louis Toronto 
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A. E. A. CHICAGO 


These tools with a number of 
important additions to the Van 
Dorn line are shown this week 
at the Automotive Equipment 
Association’s exhibit, Colli- 
seum, Chicago. Van Dorn 


Booth Numbers 330-331-332- 
333-334. 
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WHEN A MAN’S SIXTY 


(Continued from Page 39) 


might have used whatever agility I had as 
effectively in some other way and kept my- 
self just as fit. Andnow my wife won’t have 
even a ring picture in our home at Bayside. 
There are no photographs or trophies to 
recall those days—just likenesses of friends, 
or landscapes, hang on our walls. It is not 
that she’s ashamed of that part of my ca- 
reer, anymorethan Jam. It’s just that we 
like other ways of living better. Aboveall, I 
don’t sit back and look at that time and 
say, ‘‘ Well, I have had my day.’”’ No man, 
no matter whether he has been President or 
has written the greatest book in the world 
before he was forty, at sixty should look 
back and say that. He should say instead, 
““T’m having it now!”’ 

But the point is that it wasn’t fighting 
with another man that gave me what suc- 
cess I had; it was fighting with laziness, 
with myself, that was responsible; my de- 
termination to keep fit, to feel that nothing 
could lick me, and always to be moderate. 
And any man who exercises that care and 
moderation, who keeps the right mental 
attitude, can do the same. I don’t mean 
that he can take on Jack Dempsey or Bill 
Tilden, but he can learn to function right; 
to feel well and happy and contented, to 
grow old—no, old-young—gracefully. 


Caring for the Human Engine 


And the man who has lived carelessly 
can acquire these things, too, even if he 
starts late, though it will be hard for a few 
weeks at the start. But only for a few 
weeks; after that, following the simple 
rules for long life will seem second nature. 

Of course, living naturally isn’t just a 
matter of sentiment. There must be me- 
chanics behind it; a fellow must take care of 
hisengine. Andforthehandling of this, there 
are a few simple directions no harder to fol- 
low than those for tending the heater in your 
cellar. And that’s just the trouble—they’re 
too easy for some men to bother about. I 
know a doctor, aspecialist, who tells me that 
salt is as good as gold for lots of troubles. 

But to go back, the first rule is—don’t 
overeat! Sometimes I think the Associated 
Funeral Directors of America must be in 
cahoots with the cooks’ union. 

As for red meats, personally, I find my- 
self much better off by sticking to lamb, 
chicken and fish. I’ve seen the day when a 
good beefsteak under my belt meant a little 
extra steam for the final rounds; but I can 
last longer in the work I do now without it. 
And so can any man of forty-five or over, 
particularly if he is engaged in desk work. 

And avoid eating too many starchy foods. 
When the waiter comes around, switch 
that large order of potatoes German-fried 
or au gratin to a green vegetable; for green 
vegetables should form the background of a 
diet, with special emphasis on lettuce and 
spinach for most of us, and a sufficiency of 
fruit. Milk, buttermilk and cocoa can well 
take the place of coffee and tea, though a 
little of the latter will do no harm. But I 
know I have to be careful about them, for 
every once in a while when on the road I 
find myself on a coffee spree, drinking five 
or six cups a day. I always have to bring 
myself up short or there will be trouble. 

Another thing I try to avoid is ice water, 
and it’s hard to do that when traveling, 
with a pitcher on every table. So I makea 
point of asking for a pitcher without ice the 
minute I sit down. Too chill water cramps 
the stomach and may bring on acute in- 
digestion. But at least two quarts of water 
at the proper temperature should be drunk 
every day, mainly between meals, to flush 
out the system properly. 

All the above suggestions are subject 
to change, of course, under a doctor’s 


November ; 


directions; but they can be safely ; 
by most people. 3 

There is another very important} 
to be observed at meals—not to ste 
nervously fatigued, angry or oye 
Violation of this rule may even caus 
for the whole digestive apparatus a 
time is in an abnormal, poisoned eq 
Better wait until you have calme, 
got a grip on yourself—or, better ; 
come relaxed—before you pitch in, 

I can remember a certain nig 
Western hotel when I did not do 
had been sitting at a table dining wi 
members of my theatrical company 
stranger, partly because he was “ 
up” and partly because he was justn 
a nuisance, joined our table and start 
noisy argument. He was not an ov: 
fellow except with his tongue, and 
was at the time heavyweight char 
could probably have handled him ¢ 
but I didn’t want a scene. Sols 
trying not to listen to his foul-mout 
foolish conversation, but inwardly 
boiling point and bolting my food 
time. That night I suffered the tor 
the damned. I had two big lum 
my heart worse than Jeff or Fitz ey 
me in the ring. I had not been su 
indigestion; but I nearly died then 
because I had allowed myself to 
excited, while eating, over someinsig 
butter-in. | 

Which makes me think—I have or 
habit in eating which I wouldn’t z 
one to follow and which once got 
trouble of a different sort. I alway 
roll to the last; it ends the meal an 
after the pudding or ice cream. So 
I have to watch out for this lonely. 
if my own waiter doesn’t take it y 
clears for the last course, one of hi 
or the head waiter will whisk it awa 
got to holding onto the roll like a 
with cork grips. One night when ] 
make a speech, a friend of mine, 
Frederick, the actress, knowing th 
of mine, stole the sacred roll the 
before I was called on. I looked { 
was lost and I was lost without it. ] 
boy at the spelling bee in the sto 
always fumbled with a button an 
down when his rival cut it off, I got 
stuttered and stammered, all the tir 
ing around for that roll. 


The First Weeks are the a 

At last Miss Frederick took pity 
and leaning over, whispered, “He 
Jim,” and slipped it into my hand. 
just in time; I just got under the w 
that so-called oration. | 

And speaking of dinners, it is | 
useless to say avoid altogether ; 
liquors and pastries. No one is goi 
that just because another man tells: 
Besides, I don’t follow any such 2 
rule myself with regard to smoking. 
use cigarettes, preferring cigars; 
casionally I find myself creeping 
seven a day. But when I do, I 
begin to cut down. 

In all these things it is perhaps b 
follow the rule of moderation. A li’ 
do no harm, and may even do goo‘ 
times, providing a needful relaxatio 
one must firmly take to himself th 
ciple. Then, though he may occ 
flop, he will keep such a good watch 
self that he can bring himself to bef 
too late. But I am inclined to bel 


spite of all arguments to the contra 
most men are safer if they do not us’ 
in any form. And it is rather eas} 
without it. You won’t miss it after 

few weeks. 
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is where will power comes in, and 
er how far gone in years and self- 
gice, it is still possible for a man to 
sit. And that is one thing that even 
jan has to work at. He may taper 
4 exercise and food, but he can’t 

er let up on that discipline. There 
ie thing about it, though—the more 
ictice self-control, the easier it 
n time; it may even become a 


irse, it will be harder for the man of 
}ty-five to sixty than for a younger 
‘And if he is in the grip of some in- 
habit, it might help to knock off 
tr a while and to take a vacation 
he care of some wise physician or 
| expert at a good training farm. If 
+; do that, he can at least go away 
e can be out-of-doors, with some 
al friends, and get plenty of fresh 
} pleasant distractions. I say this 
y Lrealize how hard it is for a man to 
ff or reduce and to start a new 
| routine if he is in the midst of a 
‘siness campaign. It will be a little 
») acquire the new habits and shake 
‘old while away where he can relax 
ve some wholesome fun—hunting, 
swimming or walking. Then he can 
ick renewed in vigor to take up his 
+and having had a few weeks to 
¢up his courage and to get used to 
program, he can better fight off the 
(res when they attack him. For, re- 
|; again, it’s the first few weeks that 
hardest. 
self-control I was fortunate to learn 
rly in life. But I didn’t always have 
| sometimes I have to fight hard for it 
ough some of my friends attribute it 
yasy-going disposition. They don’t 
jie inside. When I was a kid, enter- 
sibition bouts at the old Olympic 
| San Francisco, I used to rehearse 
1 fights in the hours when I should 
‘.en asleep. I would change the pil- 
‘is way and that, get up and pace the 
‘look out at the moon, all the time 
Jing whether I could really beat my 
nt, and figuring out what blows he 
(ry and how I could offset him. 


What Defeated Sullivan 


je, but not the night before the bout, 
needed rest. Consequently I found 
¢ in the actual event just shading a 
/nad badly beaten in practice. Even 
ing speeches I found I was nervous 
¢)ject to stage fright, so much so that 
(er members used to call me up on 
Jiossible occasion, just to see how I’d 
| rop my jaw and make a general fool 
be But finally I tumbled to myself 
‘armed to control this sinking of 
rt, the funny feeling at the pit of the 
1h, the buckling of the legs and the 
! over of things too much in advance. 
itrolled it first, I think, because I got 
| and ashamed of myself. But it was 
til after the Sullivan fight that I did 
ny conscious effort of the will. As I 
‘here, the crowd howling, I realized 
) had won simply because I had un- 
vusly made up my mind to win. And 
lenly flashed over me that in the 
I could do what I really set out to do, 
ald only master by deliberate effort 
dency to worry. And don’t ever 
chat calm men have no spirit. The 
 ntrolled men I have known had in 
‘inning the worst tempers. And any 
‘0 matter how old, with practice, can 
0 handle both worry and temper by 
of the will. And control of these 
Us particularly necessary for a man 
y, if he cares to get beyond that 
ye. 
‘tight here let me say that in alluding 
| old fight in New Orleans I have no 
on of merely calling attention to my- 
Recently I made in THE Post a state- 
ithat I believed Dempsey could not 
lard as Sullivan. And Jim Tully, a 
mire because he has overcome 
idicaps, says that statement was 


this might have been all right in the 
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made “‘in defense of my own ego.”’ I didn’t 
mean it that way. I was thinking more of 
what Sullivan did to men before me. If the 
statement was made in defense of anything, 
it was to back not my own skill but my care- 
ful training and right living. Sullivan had 
dissipated; I was young and fresh, trained 
to the hour. Many another man, if he had 
wanted to do the same, had made up his 
mind to do it, and then carefully prepared, 
could have had the success that I had. 
Anyway, it was that night that I first 
realized to the full the value of self- 
discipline. And though it has grown into 
something of a habit with the years, I still 
have to exercise it. I did, for instance, long 
years after the Sullivan fight when I tried 
to come back to fight Jeffries. It took a 
great deal of control to force myself once 
more into the grind of training. All the 
exercise, the punching the bag, the road 
work, the constant boxing, had become 
irksome. But I managed to stick it out for 
the long three months. And only last 
spring, when I made my first lecture, I came 
near wilting. I had, of course, appeared in 
plays, but there I had scenery and props, 
and in vaudeville I never had to talk for 
more than eighteen minutes, and usually 
with a partner who was busy for half that 
time. But here I was, that first night in 
Boston, faced by a big crowd, with no 
scenery or props but a hard-bottomed chair 
and my only partner a pitcher of ice water. 
As the introducer was saying the usual 
compliments about me, you can bet I felt 
all the old weakness in the knees, that w.k. 
hollow feeling in the pit of the stomach. 


Tapering Off on Exercise 


But I said to myself, “‘It’s all right, that 
funny sensation in the stomach, if it stays 
right there. But if it once gets above there 
and gets a clutch on my throat, good night, 
I’m gone!” 

So, deliberately, I called on the old will 
power, got myself under control and—well, 
just as I somehow got through the three 
months’ grind in the training for Jeff, I got 
through that hour and a half which was just 
as hard. 

But now there’s the question of exercise 
for the man of sixty, and, while we’re 
about it, we might as well include the man 
over forty-five. Here, too, the principle of 
moderation fits in; and even at thirty- 
eight—sooner, if the doctor says so—a man 
should begin to taper off. You never would 
enter an eighteen-year-old horse, or a 
twelve or a ten year old, no matter what 
his pedigree and courage, in a race for 
three-year-olds. Yet how often you have 
heard of men dropping on the golf course, 
and not from lightning from the skies, 
either. It’s another sort of lightning from 
within, brought on by playing thirty-six 
holes, being too long in the hot sun or 
starting out right after a hearty meal. 

A man of middle-age had better stick, as 
arule, to at most eighteen holes, and should 
choose the cool of the morning or the late 
afternoon for playing. Al; 9 he should eat 
sparingly before he starts and not take too 
much of any sort of drink, soft or alcoholic. 
Tennis is all right for a couple of sets, if you 
do not dash too madly about the courts in 
the broiling sun; and bowling—say, for an 
hour in the evening, in the alleys or, in the 
Scotch way, on the green. I myself am 
fond of handball and would like nothing 
better than an hour at singles. Instead, 
though I do, they say, look like a man of 
forty-two, I try a half hour at doubles, 
where there’s another man to do half the 
work. 

Above almost all other forms of sport, I 
would recommend walking. From my win- 
dow I sometimes watch the crowd out for a 
Sunday afternoon, and you can tell the 
character of each from his gait. One will 
mope along, head down, hands behind his 
back, wondering how he’s going to meet 
that note or pay off the old mortgage. An- 
other hitches along uncertainly, milling 
over his business, though he hasn’t any 
note to meet; he, too, never gets away from 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Style 652 


COLORS 
Gray, Tan, Beige, 
Blue 


4 Rae introduction of yarns spun in the English fashion 
makes possible wonderfully distinctive effects in the new 
Monito Wool Socks for Fall and Winter. 
Novelty! Smartness! Good Looks! 
That’s the story of the new four-color plaids and patterns. 
And Monito Wool Socks, like all Monito Socks, are famous 
for comfort, fit and wearing qualities. 
Monito Style No. 652 is tremendously popular and exactly 
right for this season. Ask to see it at the men’s wear 
counter. Or, if your dealer can’t supply you, write us direct. 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Makers of Men’s Socks Exclusively 


= or oa 


“Style No. 652 (@AAl Retails for $1.00 077 


Colors: Gray, Tan, 
Beige, Blue 


For West of Rockies and 
Canada, add 25c for 
each pair 
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tinued from Page 165) 
himself. The next, maybe a 
rolls along for a few feet, then 
ainst a tree, giving a new house 
rer; in his afternoon out he'll 
bout five blocks. Then, once in 
Ipe a fellow—sometimes a pretty 
‘po—taking the road, not the 
ands swinging, chest out, head 
ling along at a pretty brisk clip. 
,1e who’s going to get his lungs 
d, his circulation renovated and 
» ebs and worries blown away by 


e alr. 

sie sort of walk I like to take, 
oz, perhaps, or a good companion. 
‘+a man, especially since, after 
yng isn’t good even for a man 
( nal heart. 

. the doctors have told you really 
2 of that heart, try some of any 
. sports mentioned here—what- 
st. Going to the ball game 
but don’t always sit on the 
in the game, even if it’s only 
n or watering the flowers; 
@ way, can be lots of sport, 
ou own your own home. 
octors, I wouldn’t worry 
90 much. Still, I would be 
ra good one once a year. A 
we are discussing is apt to 
ak here and there. Like an 
strong and sturdy and well 
but beginning to crack. All 
le puttying, a little patch- 
ith reasonable care and the 
itude, he is good for many a 


you can, too, forestall the 
mber, for instance, reading 
about the refusal of Clemen- 
Bernhardt to eat red meat. 
” T said to my wife; “‘let’s 
ll beat the doctor to it before 
p.” Iwas only forty-nine 
since we have cut out that 
menu, and I’m positive we 
or it, and just as strong. But 
ng in a doctor once a year for 
iks and cracks, which are not 
emselves, but might prove 
ded to in time. 
what moderation did for those 
old people, for this avoidance of 
mly one little instance of their 
meral principle. Clemenceau 
ted meat to say, “We'll 
st quarter hour’’; and he 
ntry; and like Johnny 
much more useful way, 


ould stand on the stage, sup- 

able and still prove herself the 
the world.. She was not 

man but a great old girl. 


el Webster, who could pour 
as his words poured out. 
ed to think Ole Dan was 
e gift of gab than he was at 
!manship, though I don’t know 
h bout that. 
4 clean liver, as all those 
ow, had one bad habit—he 
d hi nself when he was getting 
agh it was in a good cause. If he 
1up a trifle, he might have been 
little slower fight, perhaps, 
and one that would have 
ective too. But of this you 
hat the ones who last in the 
e two old people we’ve just 
| or Gladstone, and Foch, who is 
veand who is very abstemious in 
inking—all have followed the 
oderation and clean living. 
their bodies, though they 
gh to sacrifice them when 
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It follows everywhere in life just as it 
does in the ring. Only a few months ago I 
saw a fighter taking whisky straight three 
days before a fight. He wins pretty con- 
sistently, but he won’t long. That’s one 
game he can’t beat inthe end. Some day, 
probably, he’llsnap off when he least expects 
it. A touch of pneumonia or the flu, and 
he’s gone. Then, too, he is an exception, as 
are all the old fellows whose names you now 
may throw up at me—the ones, you know, 
who drink three quarts and chew six pounds 
of tobacco a day at the ripe old age of a 
hundred and four. Well, maybe they do; 
and then again, maybe they don’t. The 
newspapers say a lot of things. And gosh! 
Look at what they might have done with 
such vitality if they hadn’t dissipated! 
Methuselah would have been out of the 
running as far as the Twentieth Century 
Express is, now that the aeroplane is 
making its records. I know I can’t afford 
to take the risks; and the chances are that 
you can’t, either. 


The Danger of Dignity 


That young fighting marine, Gene Tun- 
ney, keeps fit. That’s why he’ll go far or 
much farther than he could otherwise do. 
Then there’s Muldoon, a great specimen of 
a young-old man, who always practices 
what he preaches up at that rest farm of 
his; and George Haven Putnam, the pub- 
lisher, who can dictate a hundred letters in 
the morning, play tennis in the afternoon 
and make a long speech that night; Hobart 
Bosworth, who, with one lung gone twenty 
years ago, made himself into a new man; 
and Emma Calvé, and Victor Maurel, the 
great barytone, who used to box with me 
just for the fun of it and to keep himself fit. 
They took care of themselves. And don’t 
fool yourself into believing those stories 
about celebrities on the stage—that So- 
and-So is drunk all the time, and so on. You 
won’t find my friend Douglas Fairbanks, 
for instance, doing that. A man may get to 
the top through sheer talent, but he won’t 
stay there unless he takes pretty good care 
of himself. 

It is interesting to note how many of the 
persons just mentioned are foreign-born, all 
of them with but one exception. I didn’t 
just deliberately go abroad for my ex- 
amples, but picked them out at random 
among my friends. I wonder if there isn’t a 
lesson in that for us Americans. We live at 
too fast a pace. “Zip” and “pep” are our 
slogans, rarely “moderation.” 

And speaking of friends, I know so many 
who aren’t taking care of themselves— 
fine fellows sometimes too. There’s one 
everywhere beloved, the sweetest and 
squarest of men, one of the most gifted too. 
Still rather young, he was fast drinking 
himself out, getting fat and logy, his fine 
brain dulled by too much liquor and wrong 
eating and too little exercise. Only a few 
months ago he changed, and I’m sure he’ll 
follow through, for he’s one that should 
stay where he belongs—at the top. 

And it isn’t only in the professions that 
care and moderation count; in business 
they bring big dividends. And there are 
certain temptations that assail the business 
men more perhaps than those on the stage. 
Actors need to take exercise; have to look 
more or less slender; they fence and dance. 
But a man can direct a large corporation 


- with another under his belt almost as big. 


Now at forty a man should begin to lighten 
his exercise a little, but that doesn’t mean 
that he should leave it off altogether; or 
that he should go home nights and Sundays, 
stick his feet in slippers, then read how ac- 
tive other men are in the baseball columns. 
Then there’s the type of man who used to 
belong to a club, and swim, box, play 
medicine ball and lark around with the 
boys. Suddenly he grows successful and 
too dignified for his old companions. He 
shuts himself up, has an army of buffers 
around him, grows fat or stale and bilious. 

He can’t go it as hard as he used to, of 
course; but an hour a day at some exercise 
fitted for his age, at the gym or out-of-doors, 
would make him a lot less dignified and a 
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whole lot more worth while. And if that 
exercise can be taken with jolly companions, 
there’s that much more benefit. Even 
though they do say a man grows fat from 
laughing, fun can cut down the corporation 
almost as much as exercise. But then you 
aren’t just sitting in a seat, after ten courses, 
laughing at Will Rogers or Harold Lloyd. 
You're being active, too, while you’re getting 
your fun. 

In all this there is one thing to be noted 
that should be very encouraging to the 
average man—he has really a better chance 
for long life and physical fitness than the 
man who has been champion and busted all 
the records. Famous athletes often over- 
indulge in sport, become muscle-bound, or 
have hearts too enlarged to stand the in- 
activity of work they later take up at the 
office. Frequently they drop off at fifty, 
when other men who were weaklings in 
their boyhood, but who since have taken 
good care of themselves, are walking erect 
at seventy. I know one old fellow who 
never overindulged and who tried out a 
bicycle—a high one, at that—at ninety- 
eight. He lived to tell the story—and that 
isn’t a trick one out of some newspaper, 
either. 

And now to tackle another of man’s 
enemies, perhaps the most deadly of all— 
worry, which is nothing more than fear, 
discounted at the bank of death in advance. 
It will do no good to follow all the other 
simple rules, if one worries continually. 


That slows up, cripples, hamstrings a man; | 


and in the end can utterly destroy him. 
The reason why a man worries is that he 
looks at his problems in the wrong way. He 
doesn’t worry when everything is going 
right, when sales are good and he is cutting 


coupons; but just let one year’s business | 
drop fifty dollars behind his banner year | 


and he begins to fret, worry whether he 
isn’t going back or beginning to fail. And 
once set in the habit, the seriousness of the 
danger doesn’t make any difference; you 
worry over a mouse in the kitchen, a flea 
in your bed, as much as over a roaring lion 
loose in the circus. 


Vanquishing Worry 


The habit must be conquered, and it can, 


be—by determining on your attitude just 
as a man decides the method with which he 
will meet another man’s style of boxing, 
and it is simple. With your first worry, get 


in the habit of saying to yourself, “‘This | 


really can’t matter so much.” And it’s 
true. For look at it this way: “I have lost 
that sale? There’s another customer round 
the corner.” 

“T dropped that money? Well, I’m in 
a hole, just like in a pinochle game. It'll 
be fun getting out; and there’s more money 
loose—more to be made.” 

“T’vye made a mistake? 
achievement to match.”  .- 

“‘T’ve made a fool of myself? I’ll makea 
wise man yet.” 

You won’t be kidding yourself. For lose 
what you may, it won’t equal the blessings 
life has shown you, unless you’re an un- 
grateful pup. And when it’s your own fault, 
all the white chalk isn’t used up in the pool 
rooms or on brokers’ blackboards; there’s 
enough left over to make white marks to 
offset all the black and satisfy Saint Peter. 

Worst of all, though, is the worry in ad- 
vance over things that haven’t happened. 

““Now supposing I do that,’’ you say to 
yourself; “‘make that miscue and ruin my 
chances.” 

Well, at worst, there’s a sporting chance 
you won’t, isn’t there? And there are 
other chances left when that one’s gone, 
aren’t there? Besides, it’s a ten-to-one bet 
that if you mill things over too much, you'll 
hypnotize yourself into doing them. 

If you don’t worry and do keep your 
mind clear, you can be sure of one thing— 
that whatever you do, you’ll make a good 
showing; and it’s the average that counts. 

I wish we could always remember that, 
for the average counts in bank balances as 
well as in baseball, and in a man’s life 
record and his happiness too. You read the 
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ORE and more as you 

travel you will see the 
sign of the Spread Red 
Eagle at gasoline pumps 
and filling stations. It is 
the sign of an Independent 
Oil Man who has estab- 
lished himself as a reliable § 
source of independent oil es 
and gasoline. 


——— 


Patronize him for good 
service and to support 
one of the great army of 
Independents, whose free 
competition has protected 
motorists by stabilizing 
prices and maintaining 
quality of product. 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN 
OF AMERICA 
624 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Red Hat Gasoline 
Many Spread Red 
Eagle Independents 
carry Red Hat gasoline 
-an independent brand 
of U. S. Motor Fuel 
specification. (Only 
they can sell it.) 


NOTE:—A non-profit organization conducting a 
publicity campaign in the interest of Independent 
Oil. By the sign of the Spread Red Eagle you will 
know the oil men who are truly independent. 
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A self starter 
fe mil 
bottles 


HE old-fashioned, unsani- 

tary milk bottle cap is as 
obsolete as the crank-starting 
automobile. The modern, 
health-loving housekeeper in- 
sists upon the new cap with 
tab and hinge which starts the 
milk flowing without the 
messy, unsanitary use of thumb, 
fork or ice-pick. 


No danger of milk uncovered 
when Perfection Caps are used. 
You cannot destroy nor mis- 
place them. A pull on the tab 
and the bottle is opened — 
half way. A slight pressure and 
it is securely closed again— 
germ-proof, odor-proof until 
the last drop is used. 


Let us send you a month’s 
supply of Perfection Pull and 
Hinge Caps Free. Just mail the 
attached coupon. Then ask your 
milkman to use them perma- 
nently. He owes it to you and 
to himself to do so. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 


send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


a Name = ae. 
Qj 
& 

Address 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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box scores sometimes. Well, you don’t 


eH | always look at the E. column for errors; 


usually you notice most the P.O.’s for put- 
outs, the A.’s for assists and the H.’s for 
hits. Can’t we take it for granted that the 
official scorer in the big game is taking note 
of those too? 

And if we can only get in that attitude— 
of realizing how long life is, how much 
longer the one we’re all headed for, how 
much chance there is for happy days when 
we're in the midst of gloomy ones, and how 
many chances we have to make up for past 
mistakes, why, what can any boot really 
matter? And time heals our worst sor- 
rows. I never thought I could get over 
my mother’s death, she meant so much to 
me. But the years have softened the 
shock, and now she is a beautiful and liv- 
ing memory. 

Oh, as I say, I could, if I let myself, 
worry still. I haven’t become perfect by 
any means in this art of self-control which 
I’m preaching so chestily and which is a 
sort of hobby or specialty of mine. We have 
put what little cash we have left, after 
wasting a lot in our youth, into a four- 
family apartment house, and I find myself 
beginning to worry when a tenant’s nephew 
begins to bark the cherry tree and mark up 
the walls with coal—foolish little things 
like that. 

Then, like all actors, I get in arguments 
with booking offices and start to lose my 
temper. But almost always the old habit 
of control gets the upper hand, and I smile 
just as I did one day in Paris when a 
cable came. And that cable told me I had 
just dropped fifty-two thousand dollars in 
the panic in Wall Street. 


No Room for Grouches and Glooms 


“Now,” I said to myself, ‘‘is the time 
to show a little practicing of that stuff 
you’ve been preaching.”’ And actually I 
managed it, broke into the room where my 
wife was examining folders of the Riviera, 
for which we were planning to start in the 
morning. 

“Put those up,’ I said, laughing, as if I 
had the best news in the world to tell her; 
“we're going home.” 

““W-w-why, Jim,” she replied, “‘you said 
we could go to Nice.” 

“Not now,’ I replied. “‘Home’s a much 
better place. Yes, my dear, we’re going to 
take the little old steamer home.”’ 

She wouldn’t be satisfied until I had 
shown her the cable, which I had to do, and 
of course there were tears. But strangely 
enough, I didn’t feel like erying. I had 
actually hypnotized myself into feeling 
light-hearted. Try it; it’s a good recipe, 
better than any for mixing Bronxes or 
Manhattans. It will help a lot, too, if you 
try to see the funny side of things. 

When I first started out on the stage I 
was considerable of a ham, and I was 
worrying about this one day when I hap- 
pened to stop before a poster of our show, 
then playing in an Ohio town. Two natives 
were looking at it, and apparently, though 
they knew me in the picture, they didn’t 
recognize me as I stood behind them. 

“Yep, that’s him,” said the first. 

“What does he do in the show?” the 
other put in. 

“Oh, he just talks about himself.” 

“How’s the show?” the second then in- 
quired. 

“Oh,” said the other, “‘the show’s pretty 
good. Corbett doesn’t hurt it much.” 

At once away flew all the little blues. 

And even in the midst of tragedies funny 
things happen. When] was getting knocked 
out by Jim Jeffries someone called out—it 
was a tragic moment for those who liked 
me or who had bet on me, and you could 
hear that voice in the silence of the arena— 
well, he announced—and I was pretty busy, 
mind you: 

“Mr. Corbett wanted on the telephone!” 

And they come up all the time. Only 
this morning I was driving in New York 
and I turned in out of the traffic in front of 
the Lambs Club without putting out my 
hand. There was an angry taxi driver 
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behind me, one of those fellows you know, 
and I could hear his brakes grind. I re- 
alized I was guilty and in for a bawling 
out, so when he got out of the jam and 
came by I suddenly grew quite busy, lock- 
ing my car and jiggling the throttle and 
things. He leaned his head out, and hap- 
pening to recognize me, yelled in disgust, 
“Hell! I thought you knew how to use 
your hands!” 

How anyone can be a grouch or a gloom 
hound in a world like that, I can’t see. 

But there’s one more habit I’ve just got 
to touch on before we close. It isn’t ex- 
actly worrying when things are going wrong 
with your business, but it’s almost as bad— 
getting so fond of your business that you 
take it home with you. Planning things 
out, going over the next day’s work, may be 
all right in a pinch or now and then, but 
you won’t find yourself fresh next morning 
if you do it continually. Besides, you'll 
grow old all too soon. And you owe it to 
your friends and your family to leave some 
hours free, to laugh in and play in. 


When Old Age is Youth Plus 


You’ve noticed, perhaps, how if you have 
any trouble with your starter and keep it 
too long down, you drain your batteries. 
Well, a man who constantly lugs his busi- 
ness with him is fiddling with his starter too 
much; he’s draining his batteries; and he 
won’t have much juice left when he really 
wants to start his run. 

My old friend Andrew Mack, the Irish 
comedian, who lives near me in Bayside, 
says he leaves his business cares at the 
station each night, in the smoker, and takes 
them up next morning just where he left 
them. It’s a good trick for any man,'even 
if he’s not enjoying such a long run as 
Andrew is now in Abie’s Irish Rose. 

All these are ways of keeping the spirit 
of youth and keeping off old age. I don’t 
mean actual years and birthdays, but a 
sour old age that is discontented because it 
can’t do all the things it used to do, and 
spends its time envying the younger ones. 
Why not change that complexion ad a little, 
to read, ‘‘Don’t envy youth; have it’’? 

For that matter—and it stands repeat- 
ing—you have more than youth. The 
storms, the uncertainties of those days are 
past. You have more calm, more wisdom, 
and, if you live wholesomely, a deeper con- 
tent. And think of the thousand and one 
activities you can indulge in! Your busi- 
ness, for instance, grows more interesting 
each day, if you’ve cultivated an interest in 
life; and the chances are, it’s a lot more 
secure. Then there are your special hob- 
bies; and you can take exercise of the right 
sort, have lots of fun taking it, and eat well 
and sleep soundly. For don’t let anyone 
fool you. With right living and a good con- 
science, a man at sixty can lie easier in his 
bed than many a young fellow. 

Youth is apt to be feverish. I know I 
used to be pretty restless—had to be up and 
doing every minute, playing cards, bil- 
liards or tennis—just couldn’t sit still. Now 
I am active enough, but I can enjoy the 
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finer things of life more. My ho 
trees and the flowers were ne 
tive, nor hours with old fri 
sweet. It’s strange how m 
take in these things as we 
tried to figure it out, and I di 
because we’re desperately tr 
and hold onto them before y 
out and the final gong sounds, | 
we're wiser, are nearer the r 
things. . 
To get nearest, I think wes 
keep in touch with children. 
group of little fellows—the gar 
to call themselves—who once 
our yard. 5 
I used to fool around y 
baseball now and then, ae 
do enough for me. I didn’te 
clean my car. They’d insist 
and would polish it until it s! 
One night I came home abo 
and was told by the lady 
hurry and wash up for dinne 
prised, for usually we didn’t 
six, and I had forgotten it was 
But I remembered it when ] 
dining-room door. There, arc 
with a cake and all the cand 
gang. And you can bet we fi 
wasn’t Tom and Jack and ] 
but Tom and Jack and Jim, | 
are gone now, grown up and 
one or two have since died. 
but there are other young f 
their place. ; 
Which reminds me—I spent 
night, the sort of evening I 
I still enjoy to the full a she 
cards or a game of billiar 
friend’s house; we had dinni 
through which we could sme 
Then, by candlelight, we 
talked—of travel in other ¢ 
known people we had met, a 
dents that had happened i 
lives. 
After coffee, the childreaia cal 
say good night and begged fi 
stead of one, I guess I must h 
fifty. And my wife afterv 
that though I had been for 
stage, never had I talked so 
that never did I have an a 
inspired me as those three litt 
ting there on the floor. Jus 
their faces, hear their child 
their laughter, made me feel 
well worth while. 


Life is Sweet at Si. 


Then, their good nights sa 
music. Now I don’t know 
another and love the old-fas 
best. And we had them—The 
Drink to Me Only With Th 
Ever of Thee I’m Fondly Drea 
sort of sentimental and fun 
pugilist, doesn’t it? But no, 
I was happy enough just i 
ing never a word. 

Then we took a walk on t 
the stars. It wasa clear nig 
to myself it was strange I I 
7?em much when I was yo 
know much about them— 
away, I mean, and how long thé 
to reach Long Island. Like the 
old rimes, I just wonder. — 

I used to like to take wate 
up there are works you just 
and put together again, and 1 
than eighteen jewels, in th 

No, I didn’t use to th 
such things, but I do now. 
do stop to think, how can yo 
When it comes it will prob: 
sweeter than life—what con 
mean, and God knows that lif 
so sweet to me as it is now. | 

Tomorrow I’ll get up and | 
work; but I’ll be a boy too. 
living and a fresh interest 1 
youth and mature man, all i in | 


Yes, sir, life is never so § 
a man’s sixty. 
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Get this $25 watch 


for him... at your 
jeweler’s...now! Jf 


15 Jewel thin model. 
Movement fitted with 
False d DUE ae ERE’S one Christmas present 

that is sure to please. There’s 
no man or boy living who won’t 


enthuse over such a gift. 


Well made, an accurate time- 
keeper, handsomely designed — 
the Keystone Standard Watch has 
back of it The Keystone Watch 
Case Company which was estab- 


Note the extreme lished in 1853. 
thinness of this 


10-size model Get the watch from your jeweler 
—now. If he should not have it 


The celebrated 
Jas. Boss 14 Karat order direct from us giving us 
gold-filled case— 

white or green 


your jeweler’s name. 
Write for illustrated booklet.* 


Other models at prices from $22.00 to 
$8.25. Yow’ll find just the watch you 
want at the price you want to pay. 


‘ THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO. 
oa i % 4 gE ips Vu Established 1853 
| ae” ST New York Chicago 
Ne, \ Cincinnati San Francisco 
$ 5 os Made in America 
15 jewel movement 


Other models as Monometallic balance 
low as $8.25 of Invar steel \ 
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Stop! 
Traffic closed to 
winds and cold 


It’s against every law of health and 
common sense to let your body 
chill. Those cold days that make 
you shiver will make your blood 
dance if you’re warmly dressed. 
Those sharp winter winds that 
make your teeth chatter will be 
joyously invigorating if your body 
1s well protected. 

Wear Wright’s Health Under- 
wear and keep warm—no matter 
what the temperature outside, no 
matter how sudden the change in 
weather. The patented loop-stitch 
with which it is knitted increases 
twofold the highly absorbent wool 
of which it is made. Wool is also a 
non-conductor of heat. The bitter 
winter weather can’t get at you. 
Your natural body warmth can’t 
get out, either. When your body 
is both warm and dry, you don’t 
chill. You don’t weaken your sys- 
tem and take cold. 

The quality of material and fine 
workmanship of Wright’s Health 
Underwear make it the best under- 
wear value money will buy. It is 
tailored to fit. The sizes are accu- 
rate. There’s room for shoulders 
and arms and legs, but no extra 
clumsy bunches of material. It has 
well-sewed seams, excellently made 
buttonholes which do not tear, and 
buttons which are puton tostay on. 

Get your supply today at your 
favorite store. ‘Three weights— 
heavy, medium. and light. Wor- 
steds and wool-and-cotton mixed, 
as well as pure wool. Separate gar- 
ments or union suits. Write for our 
interesting booklet, “Comfort,” 
which gives you helpful infor- 
mation about Wright’s Health 
Underwear. Please mention the 
name of your store. 


W RIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Wricut’s UNDERWEAR Company, Inc. 
74 Leonard Street New York City 


For over forty years, the finest of underwear 
(Copyright 1925, Wright ’s Underwear Co., Inc.) 
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“‘Can’t tell for sure till it’s tried,” said 
Adam. “Own any stock in the logging 
road?” 

“‘T put in two hundred and fifty.” 

“What’s it worth?”’ 

“T’d call it worth about a brass pants 
button.” 

“Huh. Give you a dollar for it, Kitter- 
idge, and promise to divide with you even 
anything I can sell it for over ’n’ above 
that.” 

““What’s the joke?”’ 

“Ain’t any joke,”’ said Adam. 
deal?”’ 

“Anything I get is so much to the good. 
I'll just ride with you.” 

“Get the stock,’ said Adam. He paused. 
“And,” he added, “forget the trade. May 
be some lawing. You're hired.” 

Kitteridge smiled. ‘‘What lawin’?”’ he 
asked. 

“When it comes and if it comes I’ll tell 
you,” said Adam. 

From that afternoon the village watched 
Adam as it watched the other members of 
the finance committee. The war was on, as 
everybody knew it must be sooner or later. 
It was a welcome subject for conversation. 
Bets might have been made, but no one 
seemed willing to hazard good money on 
Adam. He had gotten himself a sudden 
reputation for smartness. That was an 
asset. Now it looked as if he had made a 
fool of himself, as if he had allowed the 
enemy to bamboozle him unmercifully. If 
he failed he would look ridiculous, the laugh 
would be on him—and he would revert to 
his old position of uselessness as the town 
loafer. 

But, closely as the town watched Adam, 
it saw nothing. He did not go near the 
woodworking company in an effort to col- 
lect the notes; he held no interviews with 
Quigley; he did not go to the city to discuss 
with the First National Bank the mortgage 
it held on the plant. He did nothing but 
walk about, sit in the bank, drive into the 
country once or twice—and whittle. 

A week passed and he had taken no step; 
to all appearances he had surrendered, lain 
down under fire. Damaris Ware, who had 
taken to keeping an eye on him of late, 
could not force herself to this belief. Ever 
since the day he had told her he was not 
ready to know her yet he had intrigued her, 
and it became a point of honor with her to 
show him she was as smart as he. But, if he 
were doing anything, she could see no sign 
of it. She encountered him in the post office. 

“Don’t forget you promised to go out to 
the laké with us,”’ she said. 

“Changed my mind,” said Adam. 

“Why?” 

“Looked wise to change it.” 

“After you got yourself elected on the 
finance committee you told me you were 
ready to know me—whatever that meant.” 

“Changed my mind on that too.” 

“Why?” 

“Discovered I wasn’t ready—yet.” 

“When you get ready,” she said coldly, 
“you may find I’m not ready to have you. 
I don’t generally beg young men to be my 
guests.” 

“That’s for you to say,”’ said Adam. 

“T can’t understand you,” she said irri- 
tably. 

“Some day you will,” said Adam. 

“And when will that be?” 

“Can’t say,” said Adam. 

She regarded him frowningly. 
are laughing at you,” she said. 

“Laughing loud?” he asked. 

“Just snickering. They say you were 
only a flash in the pan. They say you aren’t 
even making a fight.” 

“What do you say?”’ Adam asked. 

“T ——” She hesitated. What did she 
say? She could not make herself believe 
Adam Kidder would take a thrashing with- 
out putting up his fists. There was some- 
thing about him, personality, an emana- 
tion, which instructed her to be cautious 
before she arrived at a conclusion. ‘I,’’ she 
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said after an interval, “‘think you’re up to 
something. I know you’reuptosomething.”’ 

“Know it, do you?” 

“Yes, and I’m going to find out what it is.” 

“Smart girl,’’ said Adam, as if to him- 
self. ‘“‘You and I would make a great 
team.” 

““What’s that?’”’ She was surprised al- 
most off her balance. This came close to 
being a declaration of sorts, and even very 
secretly she had not thought of Adam in 
that way. At least she had never admitted 
to herself that she had. 

“Tf I get me a business,’”’ said Adam, 
“‘vou’d make a good partner.” 

“Oh,” said Damaris. 

“ Afternoon,’’ said Adam. 

Next day Westminster laughed aloud at 
Adam. It had leaked out that he was buy- 
ing up the stock of the logging railroad. 
Information as to the prices he paid was 
not obtainable, but the town knew that 
anybody who paid anything at all for it was 
out of his mind. Acquaintances jeered him 
as he strolled down Main Street. 

“Hey, Adam, just been lookin’ for you. 
Got a dead hoss I want to sell you!” 

“Say, can I doyou up a dozen post holes? 
Fust class condition.” 

“Better keep away from New York. 
They'll sell you Brooklyn Bridge.” 

The town humorists did their best, but 
Adam made no retort. He seemed not to 
hear. 

One individual in Westminster, and one 
alone, did not laugh. That was Damaris 
Ware. One glimpse she had had of Adam’s 
methods of arriving at a destination, and 
now she nodded her head. Adam was up 
to something, and the more oblique his ap- 
proach, the more certain his success. But 
what did he have in mind? She would have 
given her summer’s allowance to know, to 
be able to step up to the young man and 
tell him exactly what he had in mind. 

Two days later, news passed around town 
to be caught up and laughed at and joked 
about ad nauseam. 

“Adam Kidder’s bought up the hull dog- 
gone loggin’ road. Hear tell he’s goin’ to 
elect himself president and all the rest of 
the officers.” 

This was more or less of a fact. At any 
rate Adam had acquired practically all of 
the stock in that ramshackle concern, some 
by purchase, some by what amounted to 
gift, some, as in the case of Lawyer Kitter- 
idge, on promise to share his profits if any. 
And the officers and directors, such as they 
were, had resigned. Adam was president 
of a railroad. 

““Cale’late you'll be goin’ into conference 
with them Vanderbilts and Chancey de 
Pew and Jim Hill and them,” Editor Raddle 
called to him. 

“Us railroad presidents,’ said Adam 
gravely, “have to stick together.” 

But it was Eli Ware who brought him 
down to earth. ‘“‘That note of the wood- 
working company falls due in jest a week. 
What you cale’late to do?” 

“Don’t look like anything to do—but 
send it to protest,’ said Adam. 

“You hain’t makin’ much of a fist at 
savin’ the bank’s money, be ye?”’ 

“T figured I’d step down to the mill to- 
day and see if anything can be done.”’ 


“Huh. Steppin’ and seein’. . . . This 
case demands more’n that.” 
“Maybe you’re right,’ said Adam. 


“Everybody’s right once in a lifetime.’ 

He did go down to the mill and was ad- 
mitted to the private office where the treas- 
urer of the company assured him with a 
straight face that every effort was being 
made to meet the note, but that a further 
renewal of three months would be neces- 
sary. 

“Three months more, eh? And what if 
the First National comes down with that 
mortgage you gave?” 

“We'll hope it doesn’t.” 

“Um. Couldn’t pay, say, five thousand 
now?” 


Novembe; 


‘Absolutely impossible.” 

“Wouldn’t want to call up M 
and ask him about it?” 

“Tt would be useless. We'll d 
we can. If you push us at this ti 
say what will happen.” 

““Couldn’t persuade Mr, Quigl 
on as indorser?”’ 

The treasurer smiled. ‘“Indor 
is one of two things Mr. Quigley 
do. ” 

“‘T suppose the other one is ck 
his own leg with an ax.’ a 

“Something like it,”’ said the 

“T want to be fair,”’ said Adé 
sure you can’t do anything whe 
falls due?” 

“Positive,” said the treasurer 

“That makes it kind of bad,” s 
“Well, good afternoon.” 

He walked from the mill to 
shack which was the office of h 
and there conferred with his eng 
firemen briefly. Next day the toy 
louder than ever, for Adam com 
experience some of the griefs w 
to a railroad magnate; his train: 
out on strike. 

Not a train ran into the wood: 
nor the next, nor the next. The 
up, to be answered by Adam in | 

“‘Say,’’ an irate voice said, “ 
matter with logs, anyhow? Not 
in three days.” 

“We've got a strike on our hs 
Adam mildly. 

“Well, you better get it off. ' 
more than three days’ supply ir 
If you make us shut down s¢ 
drop.” 

“T hope we can get things 
right away,” said Adam. 

At the end of the fourth day lV 
himself used the telephone. 

““What’s this foolishness about 
he demanded. 

“Does seem kind of ridicul 
Adam. 

“Well, you get those trains r 
morrow. Put on other engine ( 
send you some men.’ 

“Don’t know that I could | 
Might lead to violence. The stri 
in a good temper.” 

“Nonsense. You run those 
morrow.” And he hung up ther 
But next day the strike 
Adam’s arguments seemed to ha" 
upon his men; they remained 

Quigley called again. 

““Who’s this speaking?” he» 

*‘Adam Kidder.” 

“And who are you? I don’tk 

“We're not as well acquain 


might be,” said Adam. | 
‘““Where’s Jones?” Jones. w 

head of the concern. 
“Resigned,” said Adam. “y 


didn’t hear, but I’ve bought this 
“You have? And got it into 
Do you know the mill will 
down if it doesn’t get logs tomo 
“Heard ’em say so,”’ said Ad 
seems like I can’t help it. I got: a 
“I’m sending down four m 
morning to take out those eng 
Mr. Quigley. 
“Better keep ’em at home,” § 
““What’s that?” 
“Keep ’em at home,” Adar 
“This is my railroad. I own il 
want some of your men I'll ask 
‘And when I want those trai 
run them,” said Quigley. 
“Then,” said Adam, “take 
off before you start, and put rc 
knuckles.” . 
“Young man, what are you | 
how?” 
“Running a railroad,” said A 
I don’t need any outside help.” 
“Tf that mill shuts down you 
for damages.” ‘ 
(Continued on Page 17: 


patinued from Page 174) 
,-hin’ in the contract about strikes, 
{ act of God and the national en- 
, there?” 

as, for Mr. Quigley had put it 
his own purposes. Adam heard a 
angled sound at the other end of 


/‘T’m coming to see you.” 

ng to see me about. When the 
ttled I’ll run trains.” 

” said Quigley, “my 
Don’t you 


| ye you better start teaming them 
‘n't promise anything.” 

! If you’ve any brains you 
can’t team logs out at this time of 
Never get a load to the road.” 
yad,” said Adam. ‘“‘I guess you'll 
to wait then.” 
till the town laughed at Adam, 
-aan it had laughed before. His 
1s exquisitely funny. But Damaris 
{ not laugh; she chuckled, and it 
uckle of relief. Adam was up to 
g. Now, if she could just guess 
yas her satisfaction would be com- 
ye went to Lawyer Kitteridge. 
it's Adam Kidder up to with his 
'” she asked. 
\slike he’s got himself into a mess,” 
ze said ruefully, for he had a sneak- 
ness for the young man. “If he 
‘ook out he’ll get into trouble.”’ 


Ory 

ae. They'll be suing him.” 

(ft will? ” 

| mill and Quigley. This is apt to 
. ma black eye he’ll never get over.” 
}' said Damaris thoughtfully. “He’s 
ig the mill and Mr. Quigley, eh?” 
malls shut down for want of tim- 
| the season’s about where Quigley’s 
| tart to doze.” 

,” said Damaris, ‘isn’t that too 
But her manner was not that of a 
(ed down by grief. On the contrary, 
jot have supposed from her dancing 
tt she was elated. 

Jyent out and walked with the de- 

‘purpose of meeting Adam Kidder. 
he she saw him emerge from the 
dturn toward the railroad. She in- 
id him. 

y much,” she demanded, 

to keep quiet?”’ 

Jeered at her a moment, then his 
{inkled and he wagged his head. 
jut,” he said. ‘Smarter than a steel 
S, it,” she crowed. 

n kind of disappointed if you 
\? he said. “Um. Calc’late to talk 
Wrage 
\; for the world.” 
odded. ‘Afternoon,’ he said ab- 
‘but his brusqueness did not offend 


“will you 


ja found Mr. Quigley waiting for him 
office, 
2been looking for you for two days,” 


Jan why didn’t you come where I 
ind you?”’ 
'thing I wanted to see you about,” 


‘u’d better see me and see me quick. 

ood enough of this nonsense. To- 

ly trains run into the woods.” 

]n’t seem likely,” said Adam. 

\y not?” 

‘ ike,” said Adam. 

le offered to send you men.” 

'n’t use ’em,” said Adam. 

| vy can’t you use them?’’ 

vik with me a piece and I’ll show 

Adam said, and stepped out upon the 
track. A half mile brought them to 

nd to the big trestle reaching 

igh on its log supports. Adam 

e into the bushes and pointed. 

y saw a wire running along the 
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“What’s that?’”’ he demanded. 

“Strikers,’’ said Adam. 

“Strikers! What have they to do with 
it?” 

“Goes down to the cribbing and sup- 
ports of the trestle,’ Adam said. “Runs 
from a battery to a lot of dynamite. Those 
strikers have explosive fixed down there, 
and if a strike breaker comes in they’re go- 
ing to blow up the bridge.” 

“Well, you’ve discovered it, haven’t 
you?” 

“Here it is.” 

“Then trace back the wire and destroy 
the battery. Remove the explosive.”’ 

“T don’t cale’late to fool with the stuff. 
Not I.” 

“Then let me send some of my men who 
are used to handling it.” 

ce No.” 

Quigley snorted. “How much longer do 


‘you think I’m going to stand this?”’ 


“Can’t say. If they blow up the trestle 
it’ll be all of two months. Can’t rebuild it 
in less.” 

“And have four million feet rot in the 
woods!”’ 

“Tt is kind of bad—and bad on the mill 
too. They’d have to stay shut down, 
wouldn’t they? And I hear prices have just 
gone up. Mean a big loss if they can’t run.” 

“T’m glad you realize it,” said Quigley 
savagely. 

“You’d lose about fifty thousand, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Every cent of it,” said Quigley. 

“Tf the mill shuts down the overhead 
goes on, doesn’t it? Costs a lot to have a 
mill shut down. Even with the crew laid 
off it’ll cost three-four thousand a month.” 

“Tt will,” said Mr. Quigley. 

“T been kind of studying their output. 
Let’s see. On this raise in prices they ought 
to be showing a profit of ten thousand a 
month. They’d lose that too.”’ 

“They would,” said Mr. Quigley. “So 
you want to get this thing cleaned up to- 
night so you can run tomorrow.” 

“Not tomorrow,” said Adam. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“T mean,” said Adam, “that this is a per- 
manent strike.” 

“What?” 

“Tt’s going to last forever.” 

Quigley stared; he could not believe his 
ears. 

“T’ve a strike on my hands. Neither you 
nor the mill can claim damages, for the 
contract specifically sets forth that inter- 
ference with trains by strikes shall be no 
cause for action. If you try to step in and 
run my road the strikers will blow up the 
trestles. They’re in an ugly humor. Then 
the road can’t run. They’ll blow up tres- 
tles as fast as I can build them.” 

Quigley was nonplused. There seemed 
no sense to it at all, and his rage gave place 
to bewilderment. 

“Do I understand you want to have the 
strike continue?”’ 

‘Well, there aren’t any witnesses here, so 
’ll admit I do. It’s a permanent strike.” 

“What do you want? A boost in rates? 
More money?” 

“Tet’s look ahead,” said Adam. “You 
own a lot of timber. The only way you can 
get out economically—or at all—is over 
my road. I can keep the mill from ever 
getting another stick. You can’t supply it 
from farmers’ woodlots, you know. And 
I own this road, lock, stock and barrel. 
You’re bottled and the cork’s in, Mr. 
Quigley.” 

“What d’ye mean? What’s the idea? 
What are you holding me up for?”’ 

“Not holding you up. I’m a collection 
agency, Mr. Quigley. The bank loaned your 


mill thirty-five thousand dollars. Then, in . 


violation of decent business methods, you 
slapped on a mortgage of seventy-fifty 
thousand, making our note worthless. It was 
crooked, Mr. Quigley. It was crooked on 
purpose.” 

Quigley’s teeth bit into his lips and his 
fists were clenched, but he was wordless. 

“So,” said Adam, “the strike continues 
until the bank gets its money!”’ 

“You—you “4 
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“Calling names don’t help,’’ said Adam. 
“ And the note isn’t all. Folks in this town 
invested in your mill. You intend to gouge 
them out of their investment. When that 
mortgage is foreclosed you will bid the 
plant in—and everybody else will be out. 
You'll have a fine plant and equipment paid 
for out of other folks’ money. We got to 
have that twenty-five thousand dollars 
back.” 

“T’ll see you 

“Suits me,’ said Adam phlegmatically. 
“But I'll break you, Quigley. This is a 
start. This will hurt, but it won’t finish 
you. But I’ll keep after you until you’ve 
dropped your last penny. You get your 
chance now to do a reasonably decent 
thing. Pay up the note, pay back the 
folks—and we'll call it a day.” 

“Not by a jugful.” 

Adam shrugged and took out his watch. 

“You’ve got five minutes to make up 
your mind. At the end of that time if you 
haven’t promised to write your check for 
the amount—and if you can write it and 
make it good—why, I’m afraid the strikers 
will blow up this trestle. Half a minute 
gone es 

Quigley used language; he stamped, he 


” 


pleaded, but to it all Adam only lifted his | 


shoulders. 

“But,” said Quigley, ‘“‘suppose I do what 
you say—you’ll still have this railroad to 
hold over my head. Any time you want to 
you can blackmail me for something else.” 

“True,” said Adam. ‘Four minutes.” 

Quigley bit his lips, then, explosively, the 
words came, ‘‘ You win—but on condition 
you sell me this logging road.” 

“That’s reasonable,’”’ said Adam. 
sell.” 

“How much?” 

“One hundred cents on the dollar. What 
was paid into it.” 

Mr. Quigley sighed. He wilted, was de- 
flated. “‘Let’s get it over with,’’ he said. 
“But, young man, don’t think I’m going to 
forget this.” 

“Got a check book?” asked Adam. 

“ce Yedes 

“Then we'll walk to the bank.” 

In twenty minutes the two sat at the 
table in the committee room, where Mr. 
Quigley signed three checks, one to the 


“ Vl 


bank, one to Adam as trustee for the vil- | 


lagers, and one to Adam himself for the 


railroad. 
“How’s your account here, Mr. Quigley? 


Just a minute till I see if these are cov- | 


ered.” 

“They are,” Quigley said. ‘I deposited 
money from the sale of some West Branch 
timberland yesterday.” 

“And here,” said Adam, “‘is the stock of 


the railroad, signed in blank. Good after- | 


noon, Mr. Quigley.” 

Mr. Quigley went out heavily; Adam at- 
tended to the transfer of money from Quig- 
ley’s account as called for by the checks, 
and then quietly left the bank—himself 
the richer by eighteen thousand dollars for 
the transaction. His little patrimony of a 
couple of thousand was growing. He was 
satisfied. In Westminster a man with 
twenty thousand dollars was far from negli- 
gible. 

He walked up the hill upon whose slope 
stood Eli Ware’s home. Eli was invisible, 
but Damaris sat on the stoop. Adam 
paused. He walked up to the steps. Dama- 
ris looked up. 

“Father’s not home,” she said. 

“Didn’t stop to see Eli.” 

“Then why did you stop?”’ 

“First call I ever made on a girl,’”’ said 
Adam. “Never was ready before. Ready 
now.” 

Damaris’ eyes gleamed. “Then you— 
you’ve done it! You've collected the 
money !”’ 

“Tt’s in the bank,’ said Adam, “along 
with considerable of my own. Well, I got to 
be going along.” © ( 

“This isn’t much of a call,’’ Damaris said, 
her eyes twinkling. 

“Better’n none,” said Adam over his 
shoulder. 


And Damaris giggled. 
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till you add a good 
liberal dash of Blue 
Label Ketchup -- and 
the result is a savory 
combination that 
makes you wish every 
night were Saturday ! 


Take a good look at 
this bottle, and talk 
slowly and distinctly 
to the grocer, for 
Blue Label Ketchup 
has arich, real tomato 
flavor that can't be 
imitated. You must 
taste it to appreciate it. 
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utting 4 Wheel 
Brakes 
on tuberculosis 


LESSED with an unsurpassed 
year-round climate, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, has come to be 
as well known over the world as 
Davos Platz, Switzerland, resorts of 
the Riviera,and the Spas of the conti- 
nent. Its fame has been spread by 
thousands who have regained health 
here after failing to find it elsewhere. 
Its reputation has been attained not 
only by restoring the health of those 
already known to have tuberculosis, 
but in preventing the affliction in 
thousandsof cases where a few months 
in this tissue-emending climate were 
able to bring about mental and physi- 
cal recovery in persons on the verge 
of serious disorders. 


An invigorating, sunshiny,dry,easy 
going climate that allows you to be 
out-of-doors all winter and to sleep 
under blankets in summer. A lively, 
cosmopolitan community of 30,000 
with five large sanatoriums; scores of 
smaller ones, the Franciscan hotel— 
considered as among the most lovely 
of America’s large buildings; the 
Alvarado hotel—largest of the Fred 
Harvey system; and a setting in the 
center of the most romantic hundred 
mile square inAmerica, Albuquerque 
is in the land of the ancient cliff 
dweller, the last Indians, the Spanish 
Conquistadores,the Covered Wagon, 
and Kit Carson and Billy the Kid— 
a section still unspoiled by civiliza- 
tion. Year-round golf, tennis, horse 
back riding, exploring, visits to the 
Indian villages and quaint old Mexi- 
can haciendas, rides through breath 
taking scenery of a variety and 
magnificence not experienced again 
in a lifetime. 


You have not seen the world until 
you have seen the great southwest 
about Albuquerque: You have not 
done all possible for robust health un- 
lessyou have experienced the climate 
of this wonderful land. If youare sick 
or run-down, you owe yourself a trip 
to Albuquerque where every element 
works in your favor. Living expenses 
are low, rents are reasonable; and 
there is something to DO and SEE 
while you are enjoying the pastime of 
regaining complete health. 

Our new illustrated book, Putting 4-Wheel 


‘Brakes on Guberculosis, will be sent gratis to 
any names you suggest. Just clip the coupon. 


AL Ibuque rau 


ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 
730 First National Bank Building, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Gentlemen: Please send a free copy of your 
new illustrated book to 
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FLORA AND FAUN 


Yet there was truth in it. As she told 
him, he remembered who she was—the 
orphan daughter of that fantastic Western 
millionaire, Ezra Dunn, who had died 
when she was a child. He had lived before 
the time of success stories and Rotary 
Clubs; he made millions, and yet had time 
for vices, race horses, undisciplined chari- 
ties and extravagant spending. Money- 
making, as he made it, was an amusing 
diversion. When he died, he left his child 
to the care of his sister, Flora’s Aunt 
Emma. Charles, listening to the girl, re- 
membered something his mother had said 
at the dinner table a few nights back about 
bewildered Westerners on an Eastern shore. 
His mind clicked. 

“Has my mother called on you?” he 
asked. 

“Ts she Mrs. Henry Moore? She was 
darling to me. But Aunt Emma did most 
of the talking.”” Aunt Emma was in New 
York for the day, shopping. “‘She doesn’t 
like the tapestries in the upper hall, so she’s 
gone in to buy some new ones. She won’t 
wait to let things grow on her. She rushes 
right out to buy new ones. That’s why 
we've always moved. We lived in fifteen 
houses in ten years, I do believe. Not 
counting all my schools. But I hope we’ll 
stay here.” 

“‘Aren’t you of age?”’ he asked. 

“Next June,” she said. 

“Don’t you move,” said Charles suc- 
cinctly. ‘“‘This is the place for you.” 

“Tt’s beginning to agree with the dogs,” 
she admitted seriously. ‘‘Have another 
cake.”’ 

Then Aunt Emma paraded in and the 
tea party became a field of strategy rather 
than a field of play. Aunt Emma, who was 
the widow of Mr. Adam B. Barton, the big 
baking-soda manufacturer, was one of the 
most smartly dressed women on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. She met life, which had so often 
tricked her, with a poker face; so she hid her 
amazement at man-hating Flora behind the 
tea urn, talking happily with Charles Moore. 
She knew the young man; she knew who his 
mother had been and what his future was. 
Not such a lot of money, but the right back- 
ground. 

“How do you do?”’ she said to him care- 
lessly, as if young men were so thick around 
her that she positively stumbled over them. 
Yet she made him feel his own individual 
charm. She admitted that she liked the 
country and the house. It was hard in 
America to get a house of the right size. 
Most of the available ones were too large. 
She alluded to some of the houses they had 
had abroad. 

“You’ve lived around a lot.’ 

She blamed it all on Flora’s education, 
yet he remembered other girls who were 
educated without such peregrinations. 
Charles understood Aunt Emma before she 
had talked a quarter of an hour. She had 
money and ambition, but her imagination 
was not subtle for her prodigious schemes. 
She would not wait patiently for a ripe 
social harvest; she wanted everything to 
bloom in the early spring of her campaigns. 
When it didn’t, she angrily sold the house, 
declared she couldn’t stand Biarritz, South- 
ampton, Watch Hill—whatever place it 
happened to be—and on she would move. 
On this hectic course, through the years, 
she had dragged with her the serious, be- 
wildered child. 

“‘T’m glad to see you here, Mr. Moore,” 
Aunt Emma said, as he left. “And I hope 
you'll come again. My little Flora sees too 
many dogs.” 


“Don’t you like men?” he said to Flora, © 


as she walked across the terface with him 
when he was leaving. 

“T never have known any. I suppose 
Aunt Emma has been saying I’m too in- 
terested in dogs. She’s always telling people 
that. Why can’t I be let alone? I’ve got 
the very finest dogs, and I couldn’t collect 
the very finest men. I’d have to take my 
chances with those who offered themselves. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


It doesn’t seem so interesting to me. I wish 
you’d make Aunt Emma understand.” 

“T’ll try to,” he said, like a perfect idiot, 
as he took her little square hand in his. 
“T’ll be back again.’”’ He wanted to save 
this crazy girl—from a future he could only 
vaguely define. 

He discovered within the next few days 
that that exquisite, capricious lady, his 
mother, was giving a garden party. 

“Did you ask the Dunns?”’ he inquired. 

“TbelieveI did. Iaskedeveryone. Why?’ 

“Curiosity.”” He made hera face. ‘‘She’d 
trim any garden—Miss Dunn.” 

“They say she’s queer,”’ said his mother, 
delightedly, as women are over one an- 
other’s frailties. “They say she is dog 
mad, and never goes out.” 

“Does anyone ask her?”’ 

“My dear, they’ve been here only a year, 
and half of that time they’ve been abroad. 
None of the girls know her. She was edu- 
cated in all the wrong capitals of Europe.” 

““She’s damned pretty,” said Charles 
hotly. “‘And she’s got none of these foolish 
finishing-school mannerisms.” 

Mrs. Moore cocked her expressive eyes. 
She had seen Charles through a great many 
passions, and she was not worried now. 

“T’ll be nice to her, Charles darling. Why 
not telephone her and urge her to come? 
She may be party-shy.”’ 

“That’s an idea. Will you be nice to 
her?” 

“T’ll positively gush over her. Perhaps I 
had better bark at her.” 

“Don’t be a cat.” 

But he wandered idly out of the room, 
and almost directly made for the telephone. 
Flora was expected to be home shortly, so 
he took his car and rode over the seven 
miles to her place. 

It was a heavenly early July afternoon, 
and he found Mrs. Barton in sheer filmy 
white, lying in a long chair on the terrace. 
Flora had gone down to the kennels; one of 
the dogs was sick. 

“They’re just like children, those dogs, 
Mr. Moore,” she said. “If they haven’t 
one thing, they have another. As far as I 
can see, they’re her life. She gets them 
born, she feeds them and she trains them, 
and then she doesn’t rest until they’ve won 
all the international awards.” 

“Just like a mother.” 

“Much worse. Mothers want to have a 
good time on the side, or more money to 
build a nice house in a better neighborhood, 
something for themselves; but not Flora. 
She wants all the dog advantages for her 
dogs. She cried her eyes out when one of 
her spaniels didn’t get a royal blue at Stock- 
holm last winter.” 

“Good night! Does she go farthest north 
for those dogs?”’ 

“My dear, she showed last winter at 
Rome and then traipsed up to Stockholm.” 

“She needs a doggy husband.” 

Mrs. Barton made an indescribable face, 
as if Flora’s necessities could not be cata- 
logued. And then Flora walked in, looking 
a little dirty. She had spilled something on 
the front of her exquisite dress and her 
chiffon stockings were torn. Yet she seemed 
glad to see Charles. 

Over tea, Charles pressed her about the 
garden party. Flora went a little pale and 
Aunt Emma bristled. 

“You talk to her, Mr. Moore,” she said. 
“T’ve given up.” 

There had been an immense scene about 
the garden party. Flora had said—im- 
agine, Mr. Moore—that she simply couldn’t 
go, after Mrs. Moore had called and been 
so charming. But Flora had made an ap- 
pointment with Doctor Winn, the vet, to 
look over thirteen sets of dogs’ teeth on the 
garden-party afternoon and she simply 
couldn’t break it. It wouldn’t be profes- 
sional. 

“But, my dear girl,’”’ said Charles, ‘‘my 
mother would be awfully put out if she 
knew you had passed her up for a dog 
doctor. Anyway, I bet five dollars Winn 


and his wife are going too. Shea 
one!” * 

“T can’t break it,” she d 
“Anyway, I’d rather not go—ey 


you and your mother. Parties 
fran . 
“There, you see!” said Aunt 


“The girl is queer.” ! 
** All the more reason for going, | 
leave your side,”’ said Charles, _ 
“You promise?’’ she asked. “y 
frighten me. But I can’t imagine y 
ing about me or sizing me up thew 
young people do.” ‘. 
‘You leave it to me,” said Char] 
help you to see how the other half] 
“The next time you come wu 
Flora grandly, with the air of givi 
great treat, “I’m going to show. 
dogs.” a 
“s | 
The garden party was a succe 
nicest people came, and if dubs aj 
were also there, eating enormously 
stupidly, they were obscured by tk 
noisier guests. Mrs. Moore’s garde 
the apex of perfection. The lu 
everyone said, were lovely, the da 
terly darling, and the flagrant blu 
delphiniums too delicious for w 
Miss Edith Tiverton, the presider 
Perennial Garden group, gushingl, 
The wife of a visiting bishop dr 
plate of raspberry mousse in a bed 
golds, so great was her ecstasy. — 
Flora was late. Charles had eat 
ices and borne with patience a le 
the Fascisti by a man who had ne 
to Italy, when he saw her coming’ 
aunt. Flora looked frail and delicat 
that woman, beside the husky yout 
other side, whom Charles knew 
Sherrill, a young man who lived 
sheep dogs. a 
“The devil!”’ thought Charles, | 
ing this community of tastes. 
“How perfectly lovely!”’ shout 
Emma. “How charming everyth 
“Great day,’’ said Sherrill. “G 
day.” 3 
“Right,” said Charles, giving 
hand. He turned to Flora. “Soyc 
The party becomes a success. Th 
of people feel new life rushing throu 
veins. Come and speak to mothe1 
“How lovely she looks!” erie 
Emma. ‘How perfectly charming 
His mother, standing against 
covered wall, met Mrs. Barton’s 
exclamations with a protective gus 
turn. But as Mrs. Moore’s eyes 
Flora, her manner changed. She 
over the girl with a delicious tende 
“Flora Dunn!”’ she said. “Ho 
your nice dogs? My son told me hi 
derful you were with them.” Char. 
ered at this lie. ‘‘ You must comm t 
soon.” s 
She held the girl’s hand while she 
and Flora, saying: little, looked 
Mrs. Moore’s face with the trustf 
osity of a kitten. Eventually | 
detached Flora and led her to a tabli 
cluded corner of the terrace. Hest 
a maid, who kept coming back witl 
of this, that and the other thing. 
“Rush up the mousse and cakes, ‘ 
charlotte russes, Hilda,” he ordere 
“Ts this a garden party?”’ said Fl 
ranging her plates. “It looks likea 
“Oh, we have to feed these peo 
many come for the food. You can 
the flowers later.” = 
“I don’t know a rose from a peon 
I think they’re all sweet,’ she a¢ 
“Does your mother plan all this? 
“My mother is a frightfully 
woman. She knows a good thing W 
sees it. She liked you.” = 
Flora’s eyes—her reflective, ¢ 
eyes—opened. 
“Do you really think so?” 8 
creamy embroidered frock, which m 
(Continued on Page 185 


| inued from Page 180) 
\yir and her red hair golden. 
own for her taste in flowers?” 
vd the tribute. “T’d like to 
other. But I haven’t anything 
’ 


e your youth.” 

4 detriment.” She shoved her 
‘an hat around on her head un- 
\t tilted at a comfortable angle 
», “Youth is a bore to intelli- 
|}? she went on, ‘‘unless they 
} as Aunt Emma does.”’ 

nts are slave drivers,” com- 
‘ies. 

snow, Mr. Moore,” she blurted 
never had a friend?” 
| gasped Charles. ‘““You? You 
as 

ean a real friend. ye lent 

divine?”’ She held a spoonful 
admired it and slid it in her 
“ou know what school friends 
(-your dearest, sweetest friends! 
o back to Cincinnati or Denver, 
ut and marry and have babies 
‘if and never write another line! 
‘same abroad; I have perfectly 
ends in Leipsic and Geneva, but 
rsee them again. Even when I 
sit them, Aunt Emma would 


” 
‘a ‘ 


yt think much of your aunt, do 


‘< her head decidedly. 

!50d woman, but too bossy. She 

/,at her idea of the right thing is 

ing. She’d rather be smart than 
” 


»t marry and be free?”’ 
» 
ous! In no time at all, you will 


1d at him, with an expression of 
\s words, as if what he said was 
'-an adorable wifely mannerism. 
'better,’’ she said. ‘“‘Some men 
to marry me for my money, but 
yt want to marry them. I have 
id when I find him, he will prob- 
Jook at me, or be already married 
jlain woman with four children.” 
im from her.” 
d timid. Anyway, I don’t like 


you like me?”’ he asked boldly. 
io talk to you. You don’t seem 
pish, like most men.” r 
aful, I’m dangerous. A woman 
‘ies an ideal; she marries some- 
been hanging around, to whom 
’s secrets, and whom, suddenly, 
‘moonlit night, she can’t bear to 
:30me other woman.” 

not romance. That’s habit.’ 

| rriage,’’ pronounced Charles. At 
ing moment, Mrs. Charles Bal- 
f the County Dog Show com- 
alked down upon them to ask 
'’s advice about posters. Charles 
killed this intruder, but she was 
taseries. There came a senile old 
kept cocker spaniels; later, as 
ed in the rose garden, a young 
(ad tried to buy a beagle Schnitzer 
' told Flora a tale of woe about 


sorbed, how alive she became as 

dand advised! She was so much 

rT, So much more confident. 

eally like these dogs?” said 
1a moment between conferences. 

are my life,” she said, “‘the 
S b 


ost gave her up then. But later 
| with her—she danced divinely. 
iu going to the Watsons’ Saturday 
e asked her. 

upposed to go to Long Branch 
dogs ” 


| groaned, “Oh, my gosh, you 
m this way!’’ How could he tell 

| she were not seen at the Watsons’ 

‘night just as well not be seen at 

ws not impressed. 

-looking people?”’ she said. 

not to show my sheep dogs. 


THE SATURDAY 


Aunt Emma was signaling from across 
the room. It was time to go home. 

He telephoned her before the dance, but 
she had gone to Seabright. He telephoned 
a week later, and still she was not home. 
He became immersed in plans for a concrete 
garage in the Bronx—the Motor Home 
Complete—and for several days he forgot 
her. His boss gave him stupid things to do, 
yet some of the stupid things were not so 
stupid. 

One hot afternoon, going home in the 
train, he sat with his head buried in a book. 
Someone sat down beside him, and looking 
up, he met the eyes of Flora. Gosh, how 
he had missed her! 

She was carrying a big book, a small bag 
and a box of candy. She had been to 
Buffalo, Rochester, Allenhurst, Philadel- 
phia and Providence, and her hat was 
slightly on the back of her head, as if she 
had been running all the time. 

“T’ve seen the most sumptuous kennels 
in Rochester. I’m going to rebuild mine at 
once. I’ve got to have more room.” 

“You don’t say!” said Charles sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘Family getting larger?” 

“Two hundred, of all sorts. The place at 
Rochester made me ill—it was so lovely.” 

“When are you going to begin?”’ ‘“‘This 
madness,”’ he wanted to add. 

“Ags goon as I can get an architect.” 
Even as she spoke, excitement seized her. 
“How silly!” she cried. ‘“‘I’ve been won- 
dering where I could get an architect, and 
here’s one beside me! You’ve simply got to 
make the plans. The man in Rochester 
said he’d be glad to help. Please, Charles 
Moore!” She was pulling his sleeve. 

Charles was irritated. Was the head 
which he had filled with Norman houses, 
Gothic arches, old Roman baths, to be 
wasted on a mad girl’s dream of dog ken- 
nels? 

“My dear Miss Dunn ” he [began. 

“Oh, come, you know you can do it,”’ she 
said encouragingly. ‘‘The Rochester man 


will help.”’ 

“T.ook here,” he shouted, “I do my own 
drawings!” 

“You will do them then?” she said glee- 
fully. 


“T’m not the head of the firm. I'll have 
to ask Mr. Scammel. You’d better see 
Scammel yourself.”’ 

“Will you take me,’’ she said—“‘to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“T don’t know whether the firm will 
touch it,’’ he said loftily. 

“Tt’s not an ordinary dog kennel.” 

“T know, I know. The dog home beauti- 
ful. The doggies’ palace. IT’ll ask Mr. 
Scammel. Then if he wants tosee you a 

She let it go at that, and opened her book, 
a tome lately translated from the German 
on the diseases of the beagle Schnitzer. 
She read Charles excerpts and he wondered 
at himself for enjoying the sound of her 
voice. 

The great Scammel, the next day, roared 
with laughter. Years ago he had designed a 
series of warehouses for old Ezra Dunn; 
the eccentricities of that man had en- 
thralled him. Moreover, Scammel had an 
eye to business. 

“Some day, Moore, this child will be 
building herself a home; why shouldn’t 
you have the fun of designing rege 

Charles assented. Already he couldn’t 
bear to picture Flora in a home that he 
hadn’t built for her. Therefore, Saturday 
found him following her around her estate. 
Her plans for her dogs were worthy of a 
man’s effort. They involved the destruction 
of a coach house, the erection of a main 
building, an estate office, a dog hospital, 
kennels, runs, and a new house for keepers. 
Trees, sheds, hedges and shrubbery were to 
be torn down, moved, replanted. 

Charles found it hard to listen, to jot 
down suggestions, because Flora was so en- 
trancing to watch. She wore an old fawn- 
colored riding habit and no hat; her red 
hair shone in the sun; her serious eyes 
measured, considered, estimated; her crisp 
voice issued orders. 

Charles moved in a daze of ignorance. 
How far ought a sheep dog to run? What 
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relation did a dog’s head have to the size of 
its doors and windows? Which dogs could 
be together and which would meet to fight? 
Yet Flora’s competency was comforting. 

“ Make your plans and I’ll correct them,” 
she said. ‘‘What I want is a scheme and 
costs. Please make it awfully good, won’t 
you, Mr. Moore? Good for a lifetime.’’ 

“T object to that,’’ said Charles. They 
sat at last in the library, where a servant 
had brought cool drinks. ‘‘I object to your 
building your life around dogs.” 

“Why not?” said Flora. ‘‘Aren’t dogs 
as sensible as bridge or horses or making 
one’s own underwear?”’ 

“Don’t be a ninny,” said Charles, pass- 
ing her the chocolate cake. ‘“‘Have your 
dogs, enjoy them; but don’t institutionalize 
them, don’t become their slave.” 

“Most women are slaves of something.” 

“Slaves of men, of children; but not of 
mere animals.” 

“Don’t say ‘mere animals,’’’ she said 
crossly. “‘You have no idea ie 

He set down his glass and pointed his 
finger at her. 

“T know what you’re going to say,” he 
said warmly—‘“‘dogs are better than people. 
They’re not. They’re all right in their 
place, lying on the rugs, licking the hands, 
loping across the lawn. But they’re no sub- 
stitute for life.’ Flora stared at him, 
amazed; never had anyone sermonized her 
before. “Your dogs,’’ he went on fiercely, 
“are your defense; you are afraid of life.” 

To his immense awe, he saw her lip 
tremble. 

“But what do you think I should do?”’ 
she quavered. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T don’t know people. Aunt Emma says 
I like the wrong ones. So I avoid them all. 
Oh, Mr. Moore, you don’t know what it is 
to be the way I am!” 

“‘I wish I did,’ he said enviously. 

“T am so alone,” she burst out. “The 
only relatives we have are some people out 
West whom Aunt Emma cuts. I never 
meant to cut them, but I’ve always been 
dragged here and there. That’s what Aunt 
Emma calls ”» She stopped suddenly 
and looked at him questioningly. She liked 
him, she felt safe with him, but why should 
she hand over to him these feelings she had 
choked within her? Would he not run out 
to tell all the smart young women of the 
countryside the inside story of Flora Dunn 
and how she hated her aunt? Besides, men 
hated women who talked about themselves. 

“I’m finished,” she said lamely. “‘There’s 
no reason why I should bore you.” 

“There is,” he said. “I like you. I 
want you to be happy. Why won’t you go 
with me to the Averys’ ball Saturday 
night?” 

She shook her head—“‘Oh, no.” 

“You’re asked, aren’t you?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, but who cares whether I come 
or not?” 

Ons 

She shook her head emphatically. 

“You feel sorry for me now.”’ 

“Oh, rot! You’re coming with me. The 


dance was invented for girls like you. I | 


meant it. People think it’s queer that you 
don’t go.” 

“You don’t understand,” she said. For 
years she had been waiting for an ear into 
which to pour her troubles; it was strange 
that the ear should be a young man’s, who 
would be bored and go away, but some- 
thing within her had welled and broken, 
and she could not stop talking. ‘‘ You must 
understand. I’ve always been pushed by 
Aunt Emma, where I wasn’t wanted, and I 
felt it, and drew back, and then she was 
angry and dragged me somewhere else. 
You must have heard about my coming out 
in New York?” He shook his head. 


“T’yve been abroad for three years.” 

“Tt was awful,’ she said. “Awful! I 
couldn’t sleep for days afterward. Aunt 
Emma hired people to help her and they 
misled her. She invited people she hardly 
knew, people she had met at hotels, cross- 
ing on steamers, all the girls I had ever gone 
to school with. She hired a press agent. 
She rented a house. She did everything on 


How Will You 


Greet the First 


Snow? 


Once banish heating cares 
and you will have no dread 
of winter. 


Change to automatic gas 
heating. Be rid of three- 
times-a-day furnace ’tend- 
ing. A good gas heating 
plant requires 


—not even a glance for 


weeks at a time! 


Many gas companies have 
arranged to supply gas for 
house heating at special whole- 
sale rates. When gas is burned 
in an efficient, built-for-the-job 
gas heating plant, this ideal 
fuel is well within reach of 
most home owners. 


In a few weeks winter will be 
here in earnest. Be ready for it. 


Write today for booklet of 
gas heating facts. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 
17853 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 
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Why ask your 
motor to do this : 


Winterfront 
the Automatic 
Radiator Shutter 


When a car is started cold 
and forced to run cold, 
“motor pneumonia” is a 
common disease. 

Insure your car against this 
unnecessary abuse by 
having a Winterfront put 
on today. 

The world’s leading cars, 
such as Packard, Peerless, 
Pierce Arrow, have adopted 
Winterfront as standard 
equipment. 

There are 364 sizes and 
shapes—a fit for every car. 
Winterfront will empha 
size the beauty and distinc- 
tive lines of your radiator. 
The price ranges from $28 
for large radiators to $25 
for medium, and $22.50 
for small radiators. 

If you do not find a Dealer 


to supply you, write us for 
the name of one near you. 


INTERFRONT 


Although you expect your motor to 
run with full pep and power on cold 
as well as on warm days, it cannot 
do so unless the flow of air through 
the radiator is properly regulated. 


Most motors dosurprisingly well but 
at what a price in scored pistons,worn 
bearings and general depreciation. 


Give your radiator an automatic air 
regulator to properly protect your 
motor. Then its performance will 
not be handicapped in winter, like 
the summer-clad runner pictured 
above. 


You can install Winterfront, the 
Automatic Radiator Shutter (air 
regulator ),in 10 minutes and know that 
your motor has the same chance to 
perform from September to May as 
it has in the Summer time. 


After Winterfront is put on— 


—the shutters will open and close automati- 
cally to admit just enough cold air to keep 
the motor at its best. 


Winterfront never forgets—it does 
just what the motor wants done. And 
you have nothing to remember. 


There is only one Winterfront. 
It is automatic. 
It is made by Pines. 


Car and Accessory Dealers can install 
at once. Takes only 10 minutes. No 
motor connection. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
404 No. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF. 


PINES AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTER 


Just sign your name on the margin and we will be pleased to send 
you a copy of our booklet, “Keeping Your Car Fit in Cold Weather” 


_ now,” he commanded. 
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the grand scale, and yet she didn’t worry 
when I told her that Mrs. Hicks’ girls were 
coming out the same night and that the 
Johnsons were having a big ball. You know 
what that meant—the Hicks girls. Well, 
the big night came, and at eleven o’clock 
there were about twenty couples dancing 
around the ballroom—all the wrong people. 
About midnight a mob of people crashed in 


| and almost immediately went away. They 
| saw me, I suppose, dancing around with 


some unknown boys—and Aunt Emma 
braving it out with some fat women she’d 
met at Biarritz. When I went into the 
dressing room to powder my nose, I heard 
some girls laughing. ‘Let’s get out of this 
washout,’ said one. ‘Money will not win 
all,’ said another. I was asked to some 


| dances after that, but I never went. I can’t 


make Aunt Emma understand. But you 
see, don’t you? You see why I prefer dogs?”’ 
“‘T do,” he said solemnly, a little chokily. 


| “You're quite right. The nasty vultures!”’ 


He wanted to put his arms around her, but 
instinct told him that a romantic gesture 
was not enough. “‘But you must go out 
“Tt’s different here 
in the country. People are kinder, and you 
won’t need anything to swing it but your- 
self. You’ll be thought distant, snobbish, 


if you don’t. Listen, why don’t you go to 
| the Averys’ with us? I’ll get my mother to 


| ask you to dinner first.” 


“TI couldn’t—after having told you. 


| Leave me tomy dogs. Why, aren’t they my 
| career?” 


“No man ever leaves a girl like you to 
her career.” 

In the end he won her over. His mother 
was astonished when he told her the story, 
but she had liked Flora Dunn, and some- 
thing within her warmed to the idea of giv- 
ing beauty its due. She telephoned twenty 
nice people to come to dinner, and Flora, at 
the party, felt herself beginning a colorful 
adventure. If this was pleasure, it was 
worth suffering for. Strangely enough, her 
pleasure was accentuated whenever she en- 
countered Charles’ eyes or whenever his 
arms held her in a dance. She liked best 
of all the release his presence gave her 
tongue. 

‘Good night, my dear audience,’”’ she 
said, when he left her. It came over him as 
a happy portent, that all through the eve- 
ning she had not mentioned a dog. 

Yet the dog was the constant theme of 
her days, and inevitably of his as well. One 
of the junior partners came out to superin- 
tend the making of the plans, but after they 
had been executed, the job was turned over 
to Charles. He lived in the neighborhood, 
and he seemed, according to the junior 
partner, to have an extraordinary flair for 
rural work. He saw Flora almost daily. 

Late one August afternoon, he drove over 
to Covers Mills from his train. Flora had 
been away showing dogs at a Rhode Island 
show and he was impatient to see her. As 
he rang, Mrs. Barton herself crossed the 
hall. 

“Charles, my dear,’ she said desper- 
ately, “thank God you’ve come! Perhaps 
you can do something.” 

““What’s the matter?” he gasped. 

“Nothing essentially calamitous. But 
to Flora ” She raised her hands as if 
words were useless symbols. ‘‘ Three of the 
Circassian sheep dogs have died. Took sick 
on the way back from Providence and died 
an hour ago. Flora had raised them from 
birth. She’s in the library, crying.” 

The flags of the world went at half mast, 
the birds stopped singing. Flora was cry- 
ing. He turned down the hall and burst 
into the library. There she crouched in a 
big chair, sobbing still. 

“QOh-ah-oh!’’ she cried, looking at 
Charles. And for answer, Charles reached 
down and swept her into his arms. 

“Don’t cry, my darling, don’t cry.” If 
against his principles she was crying for lost 
dogs, he forgave her. She continued to cry 
in his arms until she noticed where she was. 

“Ts this pity or affection?’’ she moaned, 
pulling away. 

“This is love,”’ said Charles, holding her. 
“Don’t you know it when you see it?” 


Novem 
f 


“I’ve never seen it before. Oh 
darling,” she cried, “it was so tra 
them dying!” 

“What was that you called 7 
Charles, turning her face up, 

“*Darling,’’’ she moaned, and 
her blithely on the lips. 

“We are now engaged,” he an 
“Let us forget the dogs for bigge; 

“Oh, Charles darling, how ean; 
heartless?”’ she sobbed. But he 
very easy; and so, in a few minute 

The engagement caused a great 
New York papers carried photo, 
Flora and her dogs, and reprintec 
of her father. Mrs. Barton relish 
tail with which the papers told 
Charles’ people were. 

Mrs. Moore, who faced all ph 
with superb calm, said to her 
“‘She’s a darling to look at, and w 
sniff at money?” 

Mrs. Barton, true to her type, y 
sail to Paris to buy a trousse; 
Charles opposed her. | 

“No, she can’t go, Mrs. Bar 
said. “I want her here. She's ; 
sands of clothes already.” | 

“You're right, Charles darli 
Flora. “I need to learn to buy 
clothes.” . 

Aunt Emma shivered. She ha 
Flora for ten years, and she dre 
horrible sight of Flora self dresse, 

“T feel sorry for you, Charles,’ 
darkly. : | 

But Charles needed no sympatl 
was an enchanting companion, 
with happiness; she was radial 
gay. He wanted to have her all t: 
Now there were constant inter 
They would be seated at tea and’ 
prance seven or eight dogs, let loi 
hour’s recreation. Flora would) 
them all. | 

“Look, Charles, isn’t he a du 
you ever see such markings? Di 
that nose? Isn’t it perfect? \ 
Marcus saw that dog, he said, * 
don me, lady, but I must con 
you,’ as if I were its mother. Was' 
scream, Charles?”’ Finally Flo 
chase the dogs out. “There, thé 


| 


tired.” She would sit down 
waiting for his next word, with 1 
struck Griselda manner. é 
“‘Promise,” he would say, “tha 
never talk baby talk to those 
“T promise,” she would swear. 
One night he went over to supé 
installation of an old English do 
head keeper’s cottage, and found! 
the library engaged with her pri‘ 
book. Semper Fidelis Second, the’ 
of Triumphant Crescent Queen, by) 
Woking Hyana, had given birt) 
puppies, and Flora was setting 
facts down. ; 
“In a moment, Charles darl! 
sang out. ‘“‘I must get this down :| 
When she had scratched and bli 
jumped up and hugged him. 
“Wonderful news for you.” 
“No! What?” | 
“Aunt Emma is dining at your! 
and you are to stay here. The 
wearing herself out, cooking dinn 
Charles was properly rapt. At; 
seven, Flora waltzed into the din} 
in one of her best gowns and dra 
into the vast top-heavy dining roc 
ate through to the fish, holding ea‘ 
hands. Then the butler came in 
like an undertaker’s agent. 
“Beg pardon, miss,” he said. * 
son has rung up from the kennels, 
you will come down. He says 1) 
urgent.” + 
An expression of abject terror ¢ 
Flora’s face. | 
“Oh, Charles darling,” she gas] 
Semper Fidelis! She was runnin. 
this afternoon.” a 
“But your dinner,” said Charl 
pling his napkin. ‘‘Can’t you 
dinner?” 
(Continued on Page 188, 
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FOR THANKSGIVING 


OOP Kab S 


Varvety Box 


ExQquistte Girt CANDIES 


$1.50 THE POUND. ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FIVE-POUND SIZES. 


he traditional gracious summons to share good dipped in creamy chocolate—Almond Truffles—Bitter- 


tthe Norris Variety Box is sent on Thanksgiving Sweet Mousse—Apricot Souffle—all the nuts and fruits 
[t is the perfect expression of this Day’s spirit— known to the high art of candy making in candies of 
ible, intimate, friendly, and delicious. Remember twenty-two distinct varieties. Smooth and mellow as 


4 


that the gift of fine candy is universally recog- old Burgundy, created with the art and cunning of the 


}a particularly cordial and personal compliment. connoisseur, the exquisite gift candies in the Norris 


juisite contents of this beautiful box.« Brazil Nuts, Variety Box represent the very essence of good living. 
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Ship from the Center ~ 
not the Rim 


HE needs of modern business have 

caused a well-defined movement of 
industries toward the center of the 
country. It brings manufacturers closer 
to their customers and nearer their raw 
material supply. Eastern manufac- 
turers whose markets have moved away 
from them feel the effect of this west- 
ward trend of industry. 


This is one of the reasons why 156 
new industries have located in St. Louis 
in the last five years. St. Louis has 
approximately 3,500 factories in 211 dif- 
ferent lines of business. It is a city of 
diversified industry, which makes it 
strong in time of business depressions. 
It is near the great raw material dis- 
tricts, and has facilities for economical 
distribution to all markets. 


A factory in St. Louis reaches two- 
thirds of the United States with a 
shorter freight haul and at lower cost 
than those of any other great industrial 
city. St. Louis manufacturers Ship 
From the Center—Not the Rim. 


Write for this Booklet 


Our illustrated booklet, “The New 
St. Louis,” tells the story more com- 
pletely. It gives facts, figures and 


° - : * New 
pictures about St. Louis. ‘srlobis 


Address Department 10 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 186) 

“T couldn’t eat,’’ cried the mad girl. 
“Prize dogs die so easily.’ 

She was leaving, her eyes on Charles; 
would he come, or go on eating sole soufflé 
a la dieppoise, while a thousand-dollar dog 
died from the after effects of childbirth? 

Charles, nonplused, took one last mouth- 
ful and followed. He sat for two hours in 
the coach house. 

Flora showed admirable efficiency; she 
knew where to turn in the dog medical books, 
and she gave orders like a surgeon in a war 
hospital. But Charles regretted his lost 
evening. Later, having saved a mother’s 
life, Flora sat in the dining room finishing 
her supper. 

“Are you always going on like this?” 
asked Charles mildly. ‘‘I wish I were poor 
and you were poor, so that I could forbid 
you these hobbies.” 

Flora speared a piece of duck and waved 
it inelegantly at Charles. 

‘Darling, there isn’t a flawless woman in 
the world. If I didn’t go in for these dogs, I 
might be dragging you out to jazz all 
night, or to play bridge for large stakes, or I 
might be loony over birds and flowers. 


| Can’t you leave well enough alone?”’ 


“But you wouldn’t be rushing from din- 
ner to find birds’ nests.”’ 

“T might.”’ 

“Oh, don’t be so silly,’’ he said crossly. 
He felt mistreated, but short of actual 
violence, he didn’t know what to do., He 
couldn’t possibly kill two hundred dogs. 

Their wedding was to take place in late 
October at the Church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Woods, Covers Mills; and Mrs. Barton, like 
a landed proprietress, was importing a 
bishop and a canon and a vested choir. 
Flora wanted to be married, but she didn’t 
give one tinker’s dam about the wedding. 

“‘T’d like a parson to come here in a 
flivver and say, ‘How about you two get- 
ting married? One dollar is all it’ll cost.’”’ 

Obediently, she had clothes fitted and 
hats made. But she was much more ex- 
cited about the Middle Atlantic Kennels 


| show, scheduled for the first week in 


October, than she was about the parapher- 
nalia of the wedding. The kennel beautiful, 
too, was almost finished. Dog fanciers came 
to marvel; magazines photographed the 
Tudor cottage; a Chicago magnate wired 
Charles, ‘Can you duplicate dog home Miss 
Dunn any price?’ His confreres joked him 


| about the canine Renaissance. He hated to 


open a magazine, to read of Flora’s dogs or 
see Flora herself, chic, confident, leading 
beagle Schnitzers on a leash. 

The Philadelphia show was to take place 
on a Saturday, and Flora and Charles were 
going down for the week-end. Charles was 
amazed at the magnitude of the expedition. 
Dogs were leaving for Philadelphia all that 
week, as trains leave the Grand Central on 
schedule time. 

“You remind me of a train switcher, 
Flora,” he said. 

“But, Charles darling,” she expostu- 
lated, ‘“‘it’s important. They must be 
rested before the show.” 

Some dogs went by motortrucks; others 
traveled by private baggage car. Expenses 
would run into thousands. Charles felt 
himself swallowed by a hobby he didn’t 
believe in. He despaired ever of getting 
Flora’s attention. 

“Charles darling,’’ Flora called eternally, 
‘will you see to those crates?’’ ‘‘ Charles 
darling, have they put in Mischief’s bis- 
cuits?”’ ‘‘Charles darling, run up to the 
house and ask them for a hot-water bag.” 
Worse, Flora wanted to spend part of the 
honeymoon showing her beagle Schnitzers 
at the International Royal Nordic Exhibit 
at Copenhagen. 

The big blow fell Friday night, when he 
drove over before dinner. She met him on 
the steps, white-faced, tense. 

“The most frightful thing, Charles dar- 
ling!’ she cried. 

Charles envisaged burning kennels, a 
plague among the dogs, as he kissed her. 
Perhaps his hard young arms around her 
made her sure that he would fill the gap. 

““What’s the matter?”’ 
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“Robinson has come down with 
and there’s no one to go with th 
Schnitzers. Charles darling, I'll hg 
myself.’ 

The spectacle of Flora, guard 
huge dogs in a baggage car, was h 

“You can’t, silly.” 

“But who will? Someone must 

‘“Where’s old Haskell?” 

““Gone—yesterday. There’s no 
with any sense at all.”” Charles offe 
self. ‘Oh, Charles darling, wo 
mind? J’ll give you written instn 

He found himself rushing home 
like a fool, to get a bag. Flora w 
down in the sleeper that same ni; 
started at nine, to ride into New Y 
the dogs. Flora kissed him fervent 
darkness, and her slender arm 
around his body, erased his irritat 
a long time he remembered Flora, n 
passionate dog fancier, but as a gc 
thing pressed against his heart. It 
she fed his fancy while she cheate 
herself. 

The four beagle Schnitzers were 
to the sides of the car and in two 
sat two costly spaniels. The chau 
a youth named Bill who wanted 
professional aviator, and who 
dreams into his driving. 

“Took at me,” he moaned to 
“driving these here dawgs to Ney 
There’s nothin’ in this for me.” 

There was nothing in it for Cha 
he was only a fiancé! “Meanwhile 
barked, howled, bayed, down 
Westchester to the Bronx. 

“Oh, shut up!” the chauffeur 
while Charles lit cigarette after < 

They rode through a thundersto 
skidded dangerously. 

“Them dawgs will sure be 
laughed the aviator, as they stra 
out after a curve. 

“I’m dizzy myself,” said Charl 

In the first fringes of the Bronx 
needed cigarettes. Taking a loo 
spaniels, which had preserved a 
silence, he hopped down. 

“Keep your eye peeled,” he } 
Bill, who was peering into the rad 

When he returned, he had to 
way through a crowd. His bac 
radiator, Bill stood eesticne 
policeman. 

“Tf he says that, he’s a dirty li 
was I, standin’ here, like this, and 
along 1 

“He hoid me, and yet he val 
out—the dumb-bell,”’ said Bill’s 

“Your name, please,”’ said the : 
approaching Charles. 

It was past eleven, and the tra 
12:30. Arrested, the dogs might 
mortal sickness in the police stati 
certainly,’ there was a good cha 
might miss their train. 

“The thing to do,”’ said Chark 
give each other our names and : 
and consult lawyers. Bill, if Mi 
wants to sue, you can go to cour 
witness. Come on, let’s get out 
The policeman and the taxica 
agreed. ‘‘You leave it to me, Bi 
Dunn will sue for damages.” 

Bill, reassured, climbed in, @ 
drove on. The dogs barked more 
their relief. When they drew u 
Pennsylvania Station and started 
the curtains, Charles swore. The 
been ripped open and the spanie 
Stuart Brockton and Brockton 
Cleopatra, whom Flora had bough 
don for five hundred pounds ster 
been removed. 

Charles looked nervously abou 
might come darting down to the 
car, to kiss the dogs good ni 
ting into her berth. But s 
sight. Why should the thef 
terrify a practicing archite¢ bt 
chained the four beagle Sqchmt 
aided by porters, passers-by 10 
baggage car. 

The beagle Schnitzers, not 
to the World War, had not Joeen 


loafers, hauled the unwillin 


entrainment. Crowds gathered, 
and jeered as the dogs barked 
d, took fancies for remote pas- 
ant doors, Subway entrances, 
tp over news stands, to bite pass- 
ss, Charles thanked his Maker, 
d them chained in the baggage 
jourly baggageman standing over 


1; fierce-lookin’ animals to spend 
7ith,’”’ he said. 

irted, taking the truck back to 
T. 

'mention those spaniels,” said 
Leave it all to me.” 

/? said Bill. ‘An’ pleasant 


ould be no dreams and nothing 
' The baggageman, Sam, had 
ye doors and was sorting out his 
“he dogs sat in a row, gazing 
yout. The train started, rushed 
ie tunnel, out into the Jersey 
\topped at Manhattan Transfer, 
was off, charging through the 
was raining, and on the station 
the lights were gleaming blobs. 
a thin sardonic man, with a 
yuth and a melancholy tongue. 
with relish of bandits, crime 
queer things women sent by ex- 


|yas a woman come here one day 
13s of jelly in tissue paper, and 
ke it to Trenton? I did, like a 
fool. I put it there on that 

Say, do thim dogs ever git 


‘shuddered. Flora had written 
‘ma large piece of expensive sta- 
Te read: 

| spaniels—every three hours, be- 
one—milk and biscuit mashed.” 
could be checked off. The beagle 
| were to be given prepared biscuit 
1 water and chopped carrots. 
backed a basket; he remembered 
‘anxiety on her face as she put in 
{joiled water. He remembered 
ies left the basket in the truck! 
| 


ight! What an ass!”’ he groaned. 
ll sympathy. 

uddy, it ain’t goin’ to hoit thim 
ve for a while like Ido. When we 
enton we stop ten minutes, and I 
‘ham sandwiches for meself. I’ll 
" of the bone for the dawgs, and 
cet of South Jersey water.” _ 
‘uld one do? The beagle Schnit- 
‘champing, moaning, growling. 
‘be nourished; yet was it safe to 
jn-dollar stomach with twenty- 
(0d? 

| ey pulled into Trenton, Sam hur- 
®s out of the car, pointing to a 
m whose lights glared on the 
‘1. Sam meanwhile begged a pail 
om the station master. 

vuld get biled water from the 
‘said, “but wot’s the use?” 

| returned in six miraculous min- 
hed by the rain, to find Sam exer- 
| four beagle Schnitzers on the 
vith the air of a mother showing 
/ng. Around him stood trainmen, 
several Trentonians, who made 
iments. Sam was lecturing upon 
\nitzers. 

"he was saying, “look at them 
vay they bend back.” 

did you do this for?” yelled 


4 little change, buddy.” 

wd brightened up; perhaps there 

1row. 

rth half your life to get them into 

0’s going to be responsible if 

own between the wheels?”” The 

red its help. 

| back!” roared Sam. ‘‘Thim 
tive. Now, old fellows,” he 

called insinuatingly; but the 

adamant, on the damp pave- 
sloshing down their stubborn 

against the sullen night. Sam 

led and cajoled. Finally a giant 
came along and lifted one of 

40 Charles, who tied it, growling 

; 
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and struggling; then another. The two 
others pulled against their leashes, which 
were becoming dangerously slippery. 

“Now, now, nice doggies,” said Sam. 
The station agent’s cat, a lank lady named 
Toots, chose that moment to emerge from a 
lair behind a baggage truck. The beagle 
Schnitzers took one glance, and the old 
Nordic latent in their dog-show decadent 
souls pulsed into life. They seized the bit 
in their mouths and fled—after Toots—into 
the outer darkness. Somewhere, in the pud- 
dles of the Trenton railroad yards, they 
cavorted after that cat. 

It was impossible to do anything. 
Charles thrust a card, a ten-dollar bill and 
an offer of a reward into the station agent’s 
hands. 

“Not that I personally give one damn,” 
he thought. “But Flora ey 

He climbed back .into the car, contem- 
plating his last two orphans of the storm, 
who were munching ham sandwiches, and 
shrugged his shoulders. He was a practic- 
ing architect and not a dog attendant. 
Flora would be frightfully angry, but Flora 
must get a sense of proportion. He was wet 
to the skin and had barked his shins, climb- 
ing into the car. 

“Say, buddy, you lie down and take a 
nap,’ said Sam. ‘I swear I won’t touch 
thim dawgs ag’in.” 

Charles curled up on a pile of blankets 
belonging to Sam, and shivering, slept. He 
dreamed that he was riding to the hunt, in 
the pouring rain; he rodeall over Germany, 
Austria and into the Balkans, and finally he 
found himself alone in the chase, in at the 
death. The fox faced him and became a 
beagle Schnitzer that asked him for boiled 
water, and then suddenly Flora appeared 
in a brakeman’s suit, asking him for the 
dogs’ tickets. 

“Their tickets, their tickets! Give me 
their tickets!’’ she shrieked, and he shrieked 
back, soundlessly, agonizedly. 

He sat up in the car, and it was broad 
daylight. Sam was handing out boxes and 
barrels and what not, and a tall man ina 
cap was checking up lists. 

“Tf he ever wakes up, git his ticket,” said 
the man. Charles produced them. 

“Where are those damn dogs?”’ he asked. 
“Don’t tell me i 

Sam chuckled. ‘‘You had a fine sleep, 
buddy. Here we are in Baltimore. And 
thim beasts slept too. There they are, 
asleep now.” 

There they lay on their blankets. As 
Sam approached them, Imperial Bystander 
opened her left eye, stared moodily at Sam, 
and then let the lid droop down, as if she 
had not the strength to close it tight. “I 
am in no mood to ecare,”’ that eye said. And 
her brother, Royal Bystander Leo, was in 
quite as dreary a dream. His head slunk 
forward, his ears flopped flat, with none of 
his pristine energy. They were dogs pushed 
before their time into senility, into passive 
resistance, into Nirvana. A sword of sus- 
picion shot through Charles’ fearful mind. 

“These dogs are sick!’’ he yelled. 

Sam was sure they weren’t—almost sus- 
piciously sure. He had given them nothing 
to eat but a couple of sandwiches and some 
water. But he admitted, later, giving them 
a few pickles, and another brakeman had 
leaped in at Philadelphia and offered them 
something. He was not sure but that it 
might have been hot dogs. 

“Oh, my hat!” moaned Charles. Now 
and then the dogs held their heads between 
their paws and moaned. 

“Just a sick headache,” said Sam com- 
fortingly. ‘‘When do these dogs show?”’ 

“This afternoon.” 

“Gee!” said Sam, sensing the seriousness 
of the international crisis. ‘“‘Whose dogs 
are these, anyway?” Charles gave a sickly 
smile. 

“My best girl’s.” 

“Oh, you poor galoot, you!”’ said Sam. 
And at that moment, Flora, crisp, smart 
and utterly bewitching, appeared at the 
door. 

“‘And how are all my poor darlings?’”’ she 
cried, including Charles. 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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ea Lip rar 
from Roger W< Babson 


| Pegi seven steps in a straight line of thought with Mr. 

Babson! And you will have settled a business problem 
that has probably bothered you a long time. The following 
excerpt from a letter written by this distinguished economist 
simplifies the whole proposition. 


“ 


saeeue Automatic Sprinkler equipments can be obtained on an insurance 
premium savings plan which allows their immediate’ cost to be spread 
over a period of years. This renders large initial cash investment on the part 
of the purchaser unnecessary. The situation as explained by the Sprinkler 
Companies is as follows, and I agree therewith: 


1 Insurance premium payments are an unescapable annual expense. On such pay- 
ments depends to a very large extent the stability of the whole credit structure 
of business. 


The installation of Automatic Sprinklers immediately reduces this annual pay- 
ment 50% to 90%, depending on various considerations of hazard, location, etc. 


made, or, in other words, a useless waste goes on continuously. 


The plan referred to contemplates the gradual building up of a tangible prop- 
erty asset out of this unescapable insurance expense. 


The plan further provides for accomplishing this desirable result without dis- 
turbing working capital position. In fact, it improves that position by making 
the property a better credit risk, as is evidenced by the fact that Dun’s Reports 
always ask if a plant is sprinklered. 


3 Without the protection of Automatic Sprinklers this possible saving cannot be 


6 The plan secures the same immunity from fire, effective immediately, that 
would result from a cash purchase of a sprinkler equipment. 


ji The plan secures the same reduction in premiums—a permanent cut in overhead 
expense—that would result from a cash purchase of a sprinkler equipment.” 


] Px os the Grinnell Sprinkler Savings Purchase Company this 
plan is made effective to our customers. The broad plan outlined 
by Mr. Babson is subject to several modifications to suit the working 
capital and insurance savings position as they exist in individual cases. 
Write today for a carbon copy of Mr. Babson’s remarkable letter in 
which he clarifies, in a new and vital way, the relation between fire in- 
surance and fire protection. 


This letter is particularly interesting to insurance agents and brokers 
who can utilize it with their clients to show them how to make their 
properties fire safe at little or no expense. Write for your copy today. 
Just mail the coupon. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 


GRINNELL CO., INC., 302 W. Exchange Street, 


Providence, R. I. 


Flease send me one carbon copy of Roger Babson’s 
discussion, and information about the Grinnell 
Sprinkler Savings Payment Plan. 


Individual: 


Five tubes —199’s or 201--A’s. Balanced tuned 
radiofrequency. Floorcabinet of choice mahog- 
any woods with rich, two-tone brown finish. 


Enclosed Federal Speaker. Space y 
for batteries. Without accessories $ 25 O 
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‘Thousands hear the lifelike 
tone demonstration of the new 
Ortho-sonic principle # # + 


For many years before the advent of home radio, 
Federal telephone engineers dealt in problems of 
wire telephony. Thus they entered radio (wireless 
telephony) with a long ‘‘head start” in experience 
and in skill. The outstanding power, range, selec- 
tivity and tone for which Federal Radio Receiving 
Sets have always been noted, is conclusive evidence 
of this intimate experience. 


Now comes another Federal achievement—a 
decisive stride forward. It isthe ORTHO-SONIC 
principle of tone production—a new standard of 
lifelike radio entertainment, radio reality. 


MAKE THIS ORTHO-SONIC TONE TEST 
You look to radio for good entertainment —beau- 
tiful organ, piano, violin, orchestra or vocal music. 
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You want to get the far distant station, if neces-— 


sary. You want to cut out the other close-by 
stations. These things are, of course, easily done 
with Federal’s unusual range and selectivity. 


But, in addition, you must have fidelity of tone. 


You want to feel that the organ is in the room— 
or the orchestra, or the singer. Then make this 


Ortho-sonic Tone Test. We believe your decision - 


to own a Federal will be made on the spot. 
Visit the Federal Retailer. 
delivered to your home. Tune in on a station | 
featuring an organ program if possible. 
Then ‘“‘Listen with Closed Eyes?’ Shut out the’ 
machine and the room. Let only your ears judge. - 


Or have a Federal . 


Hear the deep round bass notes as they fill the’ 


room. Note the richness and majesty of the mid- 
dle tones—the bird-like clarity of the upper tones. | 
And do not forget that organ music is one of the - 
hardest tests of radio receiving The low tones | 
are considered especially difficult to bringin. Once. 
you experience a Federal Ortho-sonic performance | 
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Of, pertaining to, or produc- 
ing tone values in sound 
reproduction correspondimg 
exactly to the natural tones 
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you will realize how great an advance Federal 
wireless telephone engineers have made. 


| FEDERAL QUALITY—POPULAR PRICES 


\Among critical navy experts, musicians, connois- 
seurs, Federal radio receiving apparatus has long 
stood in the topmost rank. None excelled it. 

__ We now offer a new Federal, simplified in con- 
trol—improved by the exclusive Ortho-sonic prin- 
ciple, at prices which every home can afford. Three 
of these new Federals are illustrated, described and 
priced. Each is housed in a beautiful mahogany 
‘cabinet of latest design—equipped to hold all bat- 
‘teries in compact form—charming furniture which 
will harmonize with the furnishings of any home. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


‘There is no radio apparatus “‘just like’’ Federal. 
“The Ortho-sonic principle is an exclusive develop- 
ment—discovered and perfected by Federal wire- 
Tess telephony experts. Your local Federal Retailer 
will gladly demonstrate. You will know him by the 


) MODEL C-30 is shown in 
large illustration. Seven 
tubes. Self-contained loop. 
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Federal Radio Retailer sign displayed in his window 
or store. If you do not quickly locate him, write 
us. We will promptly send his name and address. 


BOOKLET, ‘‘RADIO REALITY,’ SENT FREE 


*‘What special experience have you had that fits 
you to make a better radio than others?’’ asks the 
experienced radio user before he buys. 

We answer in this new booklet, ‘“ Radio Reality.”’ 
Please read it and know wéy Federal experts were 
first to discover the exclusive Ortho-sonic principle 
and w/y they were able to perfect it. 

Read, too, about the Ortho-sonic Tone Test— 
the most impressive demonstration of radio reality 
ever made. It is fully described. 

And, finally, see the complete line of New 
Federal Ortho-sonic Receivers pictured in all their 
modern beauty and described in detail. 

Write at once. A copy will be sent to you free. 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 
Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 


The complete Federal line comprises nine 
beautiful models—a size and type to meet 
every radio requirement—from $75 to $350. 
In ‘‘B’? and ‘‘C’’ models space is provided 
for all batteries—also for current supply devices 
which operate from most electric light circuits. 
The seven-tube ‘‘C’’ models are entirely self- 
contained, require no aerial — may be trans- 
ported wherever desired. 


MODEL B-20 


Five tubes—199’s or 201-A’s. Balanced tuned 
radio frequency. Genuine mahogany cabinet 
with rich finish. Micrometer tuning controls. 


Space for batteries. Without 
ACCESSOLICSM ENE Me ene! 5 Fe $100 
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An exquisite 
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little player 


piano—designed for use 
in restricted space 


OW you can have a 

Wurlitzer player piano 
that will fit into any niche 
of your home. It’s amaz- 
ingly compact, this Studio 
Player—only one inch over 
four feet high. Wonderfully 
light, too—easily moved 
from room to room. 


Beautiful in design 
And in spite of its diminutive 
size it 1s a beautifully de- 
signed, substantially built 
instrument of 
faultless taste 
and unquestion- 
ed superiority. 
It has the full 88 
note scale, with 
clear, true, mel- 
low tones and 
fine, full volume. 
This exquisite 
little Studio 


Player reproduces with un- 
canny accuracy the artistry 
of the world’s greatest 
masters of the piano. It 
uses any standard size roll. 


How ideal for small homes, 
apartments, summer cot- 
tages and rooms where space 
is too restricted for grand 
pianos or ordinary uprights! 


And low in cost 
And most remarkable of 
all, the Wurlitzer Studio 
Player 1s amaz- 
ingly inexpen- 
Bee tote, $445 
and upi,‘Uhe 
Wurlitzer Stu- 
dio Piano, with- 
out player ace 
tion, costs from 
$295 Tp LAHAT 
prices. O,be 
Factory. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MEG. CO,, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 120 W, 42nd St. 
CLEVELAND, 7077 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 7006 Olive St. 


+ PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut St. + 
+ CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. + 
> SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. 


BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St. 
+> LOS ANGELES, 8/4 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WuRUIZER 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


PIANOS ORGANS HARPS 


S tudio Player 
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(Continued from Page 189) 

For days Charles remembered the agony 
of that moment. He had leaped out upon 
the platform, and passers-by, even hard- 
ened railroad men who care not for appear- 
ances, had wondered who the dirty thug 
was making up to that nice rich girl. 

“They’re sick,”’ he began frantically. 

“They’re sick? Who? Why?” 

“T don’t know. From something they 
ate, I guess.” 

“But their food was all prepared. Wasn’t 
it all right?” 

“It may have been. I didn’t see it. You 
see’’—he had to tell her—‘‘I left that food 
in the car. Unless perhaps it was stolen 
when they stole the spaniels.” 

“What?” shrieked Flora. 
spaniels?” 

“Right there in the city. It isn’t safe to 
stop a second on a street corner.” He 
held his head for a moment, to collect his 
thoughts and steady himself. A thousand 
devils of pain made his head ache. 

“But, Charles, what shall I do?” sobbed 
Flora. ‘‘Think of those darling spaniels!” 

“Think of your darling Charles—asleep 
all night in that dirty car. Gosh, my head 
aches!” 

“They cost five hundred pounds,’’ she 
went on. 

“The beagle Schnitzers cost more,” he 
said crazily. The girl didn’t care that 
he had a headache. Hefelt light-headed; he 
must be getting a cold, a nasty summer 
cold. 

“Let me in to see them,”’ she said. 
for the four, I paid less—altogether.” 

‘Well, you can sell these two at a profit. 
Because there are two less beagle Schnit- 
zers alive now, I bet a dollar, running wild 
on the railroad tracks a 

She gave a little scream; perhaps she 
could see the shivers of cold darting up and 
down his spine. 

“You didn’t let them run away?” Her 
voice was angry. She was clutching his 
sleeve, shaking him. 

“T couldn’t help it,’”’ he said piteously; 
“that brakeman let them out.” 

“Oh, Charles darling, how could you be 
so stupid?”’ 

“But I wasn’t stupid.” 

“T thought I could trust you,’’ she 
moaned. All her life Flora had made plans, 
given orders and delegated responsibilities; 
few persons failed her. Now Charles, her 
beloved, had done this to her. 

“What has this to do with trust?” he 
shouted. “I’m an architect, not a dog 
keeper. I like you all the better, Flora, for 
having lost a few dogs.”’ She paled. 

“Perhaps you had better not take any 
chances,” she said evenly, “‘for I shall cer- 
tainly take care not to lose any more.” 
And she stuck in his pocket, with the clum- 
siness of a child, her engagement ring. 
Aghast, he stared at her. Then Oats Sher- 
rill, the big dog breeder, came along, in new 
tweeds, clean and cool. 

““Come over here, Oats,’ 
help me with these dogs. 
feeling very well.” 

Charles found himself stalking down the 
platform, fingering a ring in his pocket. He 
must get on a train and go home. Better, 
he might get a room in a hotel and die there. 
He was sure he was going to die. He would 
show her. He wanted a bed and sleep, and 
an ice bag on his pounding head. 

He got all these things, for days and 
nights, weeks and weeks. He adventured 
in a world which at moments he knew to be 
unreal, but which muffled him from the 
world outside him. Sometimes his mother 
was in the room, bathing his forehead, hold- 
ing his hand. Flora danced through his 
delirium, a eontrary figure, for close as she 
came to him, she kept her face turned away. 
He opened his eyes, from this unreal dis- 
content to the certain pain of reality. His 
mother sat beside the bed. 

“Where are we?”’ he asked. 

“Don’t move or speak,’ she said. 
“You're much better.”” He had had bron- 
chitis and pneumonia, and as soon as he 
was strong, they were taking him home. 
He looked around the room, wondering 


“Stole the 


“No, 


’ she said, “‘and 
Charles isn’t 
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where Flora was, and then he reme 
He shut his eyes, and his mothe 
woman, went away from him, | 
found the ring in his pocket when 
down to the hotel, and she had 
abrupt painful talk with Flora 
York. Flora had wept, said it y 
horrible mistake. 

“That’s that,’”’ Mrs. Moore gai 
husband. “They'll have to work j 
themselves.”” But the engagem 
publicly broken, and Charles la 
tight-lipped, listless, wondering 
would be strong enough to go 
again. Somehow Mrs. Moore did 
mention Flora to him. She waited 
to ask for her. But he never did. | 
stubborn boy. 

It was early November when 
found himself home, convaleseing 
speed of youth. Within a few day 
in a long chair on the terrace, in th 
was pleasant and indolent to lie th 
ing out on the lawns, the rusty t 
the blighted frost-ravaged garde 
when he began to walk about, he g 
less. He wanted to go back to 
stay in New York, where the thou: 
lion faces would blot out the only 
could think of now in the country 
was irrevocably gone. Of course, 
never asked for him or they wor 
told him. He never could forget h 
country; every road, every hed; 
hill reminded him of a road or a h 
hill he had seen with her. He 
mother that he would take a flat 
with some man for the winter. 

“T think you’re wise,” she said. 
meet more people. It is so dull 
nings.”’ 

Mrs. Moore was filled with i 
curiosity, which she was clever e 
conceal. What had those two foo 
dren quarreled about? How co 
red-haired little vixen throw over 
ling Charles? Never before had 
gone so far as to be publicly enga 
resented the gossips of the cow 
would be saying, ““He got wha 
served.” Yet she could not stay 
Flora. There was something path 
nerable, in the position of that el 
only her preposterous wealth and 
of prize dogs to offset her isolati 
tainly that awful Mrs. Barton coi 
assuage a lonely heart. 

A week or so later, when she cé 
from a morning’s shopping in| 
she walked out into the ga 
Charles. He had regained h 
tience, as if he were well at las 
paper she held in her hand 
which might mend him or bre 

He ambled forward to kiss 
a darling, thought Mrs. 
couldn’t she have it all out with 


Here she was, his mother, gi 
without a word to this il- 


Charles’ eyes fell upon it 
opened the paper. There w 
of Flora—all head, hair blu 
takably Flora—with the hi 
Heiress Sells Dogs to Live A 

This news bomb to the dog: 
ported with due recognition 
cance. It was as if Galli-C 
up singing. Charles quivered 
he read on. She had sold h 
kennels to Mr. Richard W 
rill, son and heir of the | 
Sherrill, the head of the old / 
ring, who would no doubt acee 
place lately occupied by M 
dog-breeding world, for pers 
she intending to pass the nex 
abroad. .. 

Charles tore the paper in hak 
it on the ground. Of all consumm 
No doubt she had sold the ho 
it irritated him to think of Oat 
stupid oaf, lording it over th 
and Flora had built. What a sill 
was! For three months she had n 


. 


out consulting him; and here 
ardly her own mistress for a 
ing this crazy, inconceivable 


, live abroad? Why? How? 


‘or the reason that he was going 
kk—to forget. He knew he could 

How dare she forget? His 
m the library window, saw him 
the garage, and telephoned down 
account was he to drive himself. 
s shot furiously out of the back 
He wanted to make this trip 


jen he came, sat in a big chair 
a big book on Georgian archi- 
e felt worse daily; she knew the 
er return, when she had put the 
ked dogs back in their kennels, 
's was more to her than any dog. 
{the kennels; she refused to ex- 
roken engagement to Mrs. Bar- 
‘fused to go out. When she read 
spaper that Charles had pneu- 
altimore panic seized her. With 
went down to Philadelphia and 
'; in a hotel, where she waited. 
go to see him or should she not? 
ad jilted him; she had treated 
she must take the consequences. 
‘it was on her head. He had 
‘at he wanted another type of 
nore feminine woman—she cried 
because why wasn’t it feminine 
s? 

harles’ recovery was certain she 
: and sat forlorn, day after day, 
The decision to sell the house 
er suddenly, when she realized 
3 to live in this beloved country- 
-agedy in her heart. She bullied 
's into selling the house, and she 
vaiting now for Mrs. Barton to 
equilibrium in order to sail. Mrs. 
‘pt and pleaded; she wanted to 
‘Flora was mute and miserable 


3 she sat in the library reading 
' couldn’t possibly understand, 
‘er mind free to think of Charles. 
hinking hard, sunk in despair, 
rles stalked through the door 
‘nquering cross young face, look- 
‘ussolini in a bad mood. 
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“You darned little idiot,” he roared at 
her, “‘whatever do you mean?”’ 

She shrank back, terrified. Was he go- 
ing to kill her or kiss her? His face was 
working; he couldn’t speak. She began 
to cry. 

“‘Oh, Charles darling,” she sobbed, “I 
wanted you to come back so!”’ 

The big reconciliation scene lasted more 
than an hour, so that Mrs. Barton, who had 
seen Charles’ car tearing up the drive, be- 
gan to worry. Perhaps they had slain each 


other, perhaps they had eloped through the | 


French windows. Flora had'an awful tem- 
per, and was stubborn; perhaps Charles 
had lost his temper too. Yet it would not 
hurt Flora, the stubborn little mule, to be 
beaten. Mrs. Barton was wondering how 
the scandal could be kept from the press, 
when she heard laughter in the drawing- 
room—young, noisy laughter. It was 
weeks since she had heard laughter in this 
stricken house. 


‘Praise be to God,” she whispered as | 


she descended the stairs. She wished she 
had a cannon to fire off or an American 
flag to raise. From the distant kennels 
came the sad sound of barking, abandoned 
dogs. 


| 


Flora refused to go abroad on a honey- | 


moon, because she wished to build a home. | 


“How about kennels?’”’ asked Charles | 


nervously as’ he sketched a hazy plan. 

“No kennels,”’ she said severely. ‘“‘Not 
now.” 

“But, darling, you mustn’t make this 
supreme sacrifice.” 

“Let me make it while I can.” 

Charles, who knew that moods lasted 
with no woman, let her have her way. 
They were married, with what Mrs. Barton 
considered vulgar haste, in the village 
church, with no imported clergymen and no 
attendants. The presents, however, were 
magnificent and impressive. The most sig- 
nificant of all, which Flora wept over and 
kept for days in a basket in her bedroom, 
was a gift from the groom which never 
got into the newspapers—a pair of baby 
beagle Schnitzers. 

Flora has them yet, although each year, 
against all persuasion, she sells their de- 
scendants. She cannot have so many dogs 
around, she says, climbing all over the baby 
carriage. 
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Candy—The Universal Gift—ap- 
propriate and appreciated always. 
BunTeE BroTHERS 


HE way to a woman’s heart— 
Bunte Chocolates—deliciously dif- 
ferent. Made by the carefully 
guarded Bunte process, these rich, 
smooth chocolate coatings with dainty, 
different centers bring joy to all who 
taste them. Each piecea luscious surprise. 


Give Home Made Sweets—a package of 
individuality and charm. Zestful purity, 
beguiling beauty— these are the reasons 
for the vogue of this distinctive package. 


Equally enticing are the famous Mi 
Choice—the Bunte Milk Chocolates and 
the popular Tri-Assortment package. 


Artistically rich and daintily attractive, 
these Bunte Chocolate packages are gifts 
of distinction. Rare discrimination and 
sound judgment of candy value naturally 
suggests the choice of these packages. 


For “her” —today, a gift of Bunte Choc- 
olates. Your natural desire for the best 
suggests them. Be sure—look for the fa- 
mous trade-mark name “Bunte’’—your 
protection. Less than Bunte quality will 
not measure up to your high standards. 


BUNTE BROTHERS 
Makers of Diana “ Stuft’”’ Confections . Est. 1876 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| CUAUN Dil 5S 
I12OO GUGnds From “Which to Choose 


WORLD fee iy) ta 


% MANN. COURTESY OF THE HALL OPTICAL CO., NORFOLK, VA, 
Lynn Haven Bay, Near Cape Henry, Virginia 
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It your shirts dont f 


HERE are a few pointers to stick in your m 


A “size 15’’ neckband measures 15 inches fre 
middle of one front buttonhole to the front 
the other. Wilson Brothers neckbands and 
have done practically all their shrinking befo 
get them. The neckbands are made with a 
fabric that does not need starching and 50) 
soon develop saw-tooth edges. 


You should know also your proper sleeve | 
On our shirts, ““34’”’ means that the sleeve wil 
ure 34 inches after two washings, and will rer 
that length. 


Wilson Brothers Shirts are comfortably roomy 
chest, but are tapered and cut three inches si 
at the waist and tails; also, the arm-holes ar 
and the yokes are correct—very important nic 
fit and comfort. Short shirts creep out abo 
belt. Wilson Brothers Shirts are full length. 


SHIRT of smartly printed Shasta cloth, with collar to match. Like 
all Wilson Brothers Shirts it is cut with extra width across chest for 
comfort, its stitches are doubly fine for wear. It has a starchless 
neckband which never has sharp edges to cut into your neck. Ask 
your haberdasher to point out to you its other exclusive merits. 
Wilson Brothers Shirts range in price from $2.00 to $10.00. 


AN OUTSTANDING success in men’s underwear is the Chalet 
Rib Union Suit, exclusive with Wilson Brothers. It comes in varied 
fabrics, weights and colors. The prices range from $3.50 to $6.00. 
Ask your underwear salesman what “Trunk 64” means. He will tell 
you it is the measurement that stands for comfort. Have him show 
you a suit of Wilson Brothers Underwear and note its good points 
of elasticity, reinforcements, flat seams and correct cut. Then buy a 
suit with the correct “trunk” measurement and know what real 
underwear comfort is. 


WILSON 


Bae TF HES ReES 


Haberdashery 


SOLD BY OVER1I0.000 MEN'S eas) 
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will be your own fault 


~ 


| 
} 


| 
| 


bric carries a pattern, great care is given to match- 
lines of fronts and of pockets to those of the body 


swing helps strength and trim appearance. On 
) Brothers Shirts you will find probably 33% to 
nore stitches to the inch than on some of the 


1 your bureau drawer. 


|-important matter of style is handled with the 
noroughness — whether your taste runs to the 
1ode or to the conservative, you can find what 
(nt in the Wilson Brothers line. 


| on Wilson Brothers Shirts is to put off most 
\ shirt troubles, and all Wilson Brothers Haber- 
, is built with the same studious care for service 
imfort at reasonable price. 


WilCaos Ever CHICAGO 


NEW YORK as PARTS, 


FACTORIES AT SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


/KET-WEAVES are newest in 
¢, other smart ties are made of | 
or diagonal striped silk. The | 
vho drop into the Racquet Club 
ich are wearing just such neck- 
hey are the sort of chaps who 
= Wilson Brothers Cravats, 
know that, like all Wilson 
Haberdashery, they are smart, 
e—in fact, just right. Prices 
.00 to $5.00. 


i 
e 


THE NEWEST hose are in 
fancy Jacquard figures, plaids, 
cross and vertical stripes in 
wool, silk and wool and lisle 
mixtures. The cleverest stock- 
ing knitters in the world make 
Wilson Brothers Hosiery— 
the smartest designers give 
them up-to-the-hour correct- 
ness—the best dressed men 
wear them. Prices from $1.00 
to $5.00 per pair. 


SCOTCH CASHMERE and 
Repp silk squares are among the 
smartest mufflers of the season. Do 
you know the difference between 
a faillé and a Repp muffler? Ask 
your haberdasher to show you 
Wilson Brothers Mufflers in the 
smartest new fabrics at from $2.00 
to $20.00. You should see how 
swanky yet how well made mufflers 
can be. 


MEN'S handkerchiefs these days are hand- 
blocked and have hand-rolled hems. Some 
of the more beautiful have French cut-out 
initials. There is no breast pocket too Bond 
Street for Wilson Brothers Handkerchiefs. 
And all tastes can be satisfied with their va- 
riety as all pockets can be pleased with their 
prices, from 50 cents to $4.00 each. 


WILSON 


oN BROTHERS 


Haberdashery 


SOLD BY OVER10000 MEN’S STORES 
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THIS NEW BOOKLET PROVES IT 


Think of resale value before 
you build or buy. 

Remember that brick requires 
no painting—no repair—no 
replacement. 


Don’t be content with a part 
brick home. Have a thorobred 
—a 100% brick home—brick 
footings, basement walls, side 
walls, bearing partitions, fire- 
places, and chimneys. 


You may want to sell someday. 
Resale value is the true test of 
wearing ability. Your 100% 
brick homes hold all records 
for holding value. 


FREE—New Book on 
Ideal Walls 


Describes and pictures three 


kinds of brick walls. These, 
with the solid wall, offer a range 
to meet any price limit. 


Ask for this free 24-page book- 
le-—“Hollow Walls of Brick.” 


Send 60c for These Four Books 


You may find exactly the brick home you want 
among the 120 shown in our two plan books 
—‘‘Your Next Home” and ‘‘The Home You 
Can Afford.” “Brick—How to Build and 
Estimate’’,a hand-book on brick construction, 
describes all types of brick walls, with cost 
tables. “‘Skintled Brickwork”? shows latest 
effects in rough texture walls. Send 60c 
for all four books. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 


Chicago . . Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver . 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit, Mich. 400 U.S S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. . . 226 Pearl St. 
Los Angeles . . . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. . "804 Harry Nichol Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. . 904 Carondelet Bldg. 

New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’1 Bldg. 
Philadelphia City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. . 906 Lewis Building 
mts LOUIS 04. cut 605 Wainwright Bldg. 
Salt Lake City . 301 Atlas Bldg. 
San Francisco . 811 panies Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 524 Burke Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 310Tarbell AY, atters Bldg. 


TheCommon Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America 
2153 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland 
Enclosed find. cents. Send books checked. 
OQ) Skintled Brickwork,15c 0) Your Next Home, toc 
| The Home You Can Afford, 10c 0 Brick—How 
to Build and Estimate, a3 Brick Silos, 10¢ 

(1 Farm Homes of Brick 
FREE “Hollow Walls mM? Brick”’ booklet. 


Name— 


Address____ 


| window sash a little higher. 


| and shoulders. 
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I WANT TO BE A LADY 


The string, however, gave 
finally; and tearing off the paper covering, 
Judy emitted a little cry, a coo of unsup- 
pressed delight. Disclosed within the paper 
were her two purchases—one pink, plaited, 
silky; the other, more bulky, something 
wrapped separately in white tissue. 

She had just snatched up the two when a 
sudden and alarming crash burst all at once 
in the room. It was the alarm clock again, 
it seemed. Reawakening, the clock once 
more had exploded; and dropping the 
things in her hands, for an instant she 
stared at it. Then, her air all at once de- 
termined, she laid swift hands on the time- 
piece. 

One window was near the bureau. It was 
the one looking out on Pinto and the rail- 
road junction; and her look more than 
ever venomous, she had raised the sash 
halfway when all at once she paused. The 
dawn’s dim glow disclosed vaguely a 
length of Pinto’s main street; and along 
this a figure shambled, scuffling through 
the dew-incrusted dust. It was a man’s 
figure, the man’s shoulders hunched, his 
coat collar turned up to his ears, and his 
hands thrust deep in his trousers pockets. 
“Huh!” said Judy briefly. It was only for 
a moment, however, that her glance lin- 
gered on the slouching, seedy shape. The 
fellow was merely that town loafer, Rand 
Farlow, from up the road; and as he 
turned a corner of the freight shed and 
passed on out of view, Judy hitched the 
The next in- 


_ stant she hurled the alarm clock through 


the opening. 

The clock struck with a crash, a shriek 
emitted from its bowels as its mainspring 
and intricate mechanism dissolved; and 
closing the window, she turned back to- 
ward the bed and the things she’d laid out 


| on it. Then, her air absorbed and the light 


in her eyes ecstatic, Judy Caswell donned 
the plaited pink silk matinée and the mules 


| she’d brought back the night before from 


Lattimer. 


11 
AWN;; another day! It was the blight- 
ing certainty of it that clanged like a 
gong through the mind, rousing it anew; 
another day to be faced down and endured. 


_ Up the road in the nester’s deserted shack 
| where he made his home, Rand Farlow 


_ ing. 


roused himself in his disordered, broken- 
down bed and stared foggily at the pinking 
east. He still was dressed. Hours before, 
when he’d flung himself on that blowzy 
couch, the formality of undressing had not 
occurred to him. Lying there, he’d stared 
up in the dark at the blotched, broken ceil- 
The ceiling, though, wasn’t what 
Rand Farlow had been seeing. 

At midnight or past, Sim Fessenden had 
begun to put out the lights in the one-table 
resort known as the Palace Pool Parlor. 
Sim, an erstwhile desert rat from down 
Mohave way, was the pool room’s proprie- 


_tor; and the night’s two final patrons, a 


pair of crapulous freight hands, having 
lurched out shouting and singing, Sim blew 
out the lamp illuminating the rickety, cigar- 
burned, baize-topped pool table. ‘‘Hey, 
you, bo,” hesaid at the same time, “‘beatit!’’ 

This he’d directed toward a chair tilted 


_ against the wall at the back; but Sim had 


| ing,” he appealed; 
| you, before you close up?”’ 
| jerked a thumb toward the door. 


been forced to repeat the order twice ere 
Rand Farlow heaved himself reluctantly to 
his feet. ‘‘Look, Sim, see how I’m shak- 
“slip me just one, won’t 
Sim, in reply, 
““Mosey, 


| you hear!” he directed succinctly. 


Outside, though, the shambling figure 
did not turn eastward up the road toward 


A the shack he called home. The night wind 


grew raw; and as the pool-room door 
slammed shut behind him he huddled mo- 
mentarily against the building, shuddering 
as a gust searched through his threadbare 
attire. Then his eyes turned toward the 
junction sheds, where a light still burned in 
the operator’s office; and thrusting up his 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


coat collar to his ears, he lurched across the 
street. A moment later he tapped at the 
glass of the lighted window. 

The operator looked up from the key, 
scowling frankly once he’d identified the 
man outside; and clinging to the window 
frame the scarecrow figure shook again, for 
a moment coughing desperately. ‘“‘Any- 
thing yet?’’ he asked. Evidently it was not 
the first time this night that he had put the 
query; for before the question was more 
than half spoken the operator crustily 
shook his head, then turned back to the 
key. The dispatcher at Snowshoe was on 
the wire; second Sixty-two ‘was due at 
any moment, too; and the operator had 
neither the leisure nor the inclination to 
waste time on any hobo. “If anything 
comes for me,’ Rand Farlow began; then 
the words dwindled on his lips. Shaken by 
another fit of coughing, he turned away and 
went gagging and lurching up the plat- 
form. 

“Tf anything comes 

The night was calm, silent and austere. 
In a coulee over back behind the town a 
prowling coyote raised its voice, an age- 
long melancholy and woe resounding in its 
wailing babble. Then, as if awed by the 
majestic solemnity and solitude of the 
sleeping night, the creature’s shrill and 
dreary lament ended abruptly in a shallow 
yap. Once more silence fell; and Rand 
Farlow shuddered. 

Bright starlight lit the night. Over at 
the north, revealed dimly in the spectral 
gleam, the tips of the Cathedral Hills reared 
their jagged outline, the spire of Painted 
Horse thrust upward like a fang; and 
toward this for a moment his eyes drifted 
doggedly. Once he had ridden out that 
way, heading for a ranch that lay under the 
mountain’s towering shoulder; and both 
the time and the place he vividly recalled. 
Frankly, he was not likely to forget either, 
the day especially. It was the day, in fact, 
when he’d first set foot in Pinto; and 
though two years had gone since then, 
Rand Farlow had shied clear of that place, 
the ranch. The one visit had sufficed, it 
looked. 

Twoyears. Two eternities, rather! That, 
at any rate, had seemed to him the measure 
of the interval. It was a day, though, again 
in the spring when he’d set out up the trail. 
The night before, late on in the dark, a 
transcontinental express had dropped him 
off at this hole, this jumping-off place they 
called Pinto; and out on the platform, 
once he’d rubbed the light of the Pullman 
out of his eyes and stared about him in the 
gloom, he had laughed aloud, the laugh a 
cackle. “‘Anyone here who knows Roscoe 
Harbison?” he’d asked of a group of idlers 
down to watch the train come in. By then 
the train had gone again; and as he asked 
the question Farlow had been conscious of 
a momentary pause, its silence vaguely 
pointed. He was conscious, too, that in the 
dark the idlers glanced at one another, then 
shifted their eyes back at him. After that 
a figure in leather pants, spurred boots and 
a wide-brimmed, rowdy soft hat edged out 
of the knot toward him. ‘‘ Wot you want 0’ 
Mr. Harbison, friend?” a guarded voice in- 
quired. 

Rand Farlow had laughed briefly. “He’s 
my uncle,” he replied. 

The knot of men again stirred, this time 
more sharply. They stared at the stranger, 
their eyes curious; and waiting for a mo- 
ment, Farlow made his wants known. ‘Is 
there a livery here?” he’d inquired, adding, 
‘‘T’d like to drive out to the ranch tonight.” 

Another pause. During it the man in the 
leather pants had stared at him mutely. 
Then, without vouchsafing a reply, he’d 
swung about, striding off with jingling 
spurs. 

An instant later Farlow’s ears had caught 
the scurry of a pony’s feet scampering away 
in the dark; and bewildered, he’d turned 
back to the others. Didn’t any of them 
know his uncle? Weren’t some of his 


” 


S 
uncle’s men about town possibly? ‘ 
there fellah was one, ’’ came the une 
reply, the speaker jerking a thumb 
the departed rider. ‘‘Hit was Ha 
horse wrangler you was a-talkin’ ¢ 
dignantly Farlow had inquired, “ 
mean he rode off and left me?” 

So it had seemed. 

He did not go out to the ranch th 
Grudgingly, it appeared, their beay 
indifferent, the station idlers told hj 
was nolivery in the town—nora hot 
for that matter. Up the street, he 
at length, was a Mrs. Castro, wl 
sionally took in. roomers; and y 
down with the heavy sole-leather 
bore, Farlow stumbled in the dark 
the place. Nor did Mrs. Castro’sn 
prove more enthusiastic. Her aij 
too, once she’d learned the lodge; 
tity, she showed him to a room; a) 
she had left him in it and closed t 
departing, Farlow looked about } 
laughed again. A chair, a gruk yb 
stand, a decrepit bureau and a not 
ticular bed with a sagging spring fi 
the room; and in the midst of th 
the night’s lodger, his smart twe 
smart hand bag and his own manif 
smartness crying a contrast anc 
with that, a protest. It was ¢ 
though, that before many months 
time tenant would look back on tha 
lodging with regret, not to call it y 

That night, his first in Pinto, Fa’ 
not gone to bed. Nor in the mon 
he gone out early to the ranch, a 
planned. After looking about hir 
moment in the gleam of the room 
and flickering lamp, he had set th 
traveling bag gingerly on the bur 
Farlow hadn’t unpacked it thougl 
bling in its depths he drew out of | 
some silver-mounted traveling” 
nances a large, thick-girthed, el 
heavy flask. Then, drawing upac 
the lamp, Farlow poured himse 
nightcap. 

Subsequently, the interval elaps 
he poured himself out another. | 
young man, it appeared, say t 
thereabout, with a stalwart, up 
figure and features remarkable chi| 
look of pleasant good nature. Tn 
of course be understood that this| 
years back, the night in questi 
since then there had been a Vi 
changes in both Farlow’s air al 
However, having poured himse 
second nightcap, it was not Ton 
poured himself out a third. 
that he brewed himself a new in 
glanced at himself in the bureau's} 
glass and nodded smilingly at h 
“‘Here’s hell to you,”’ he said alo 

The toast, so to speak, was spc 
measured deliberateness, convi 
spite of the speaker’s air of light | 
“To hell with you; to hell with tl! 
he uttered. However, as it’s bees 
was not in the morning, but well ¢ 
the following afternoon, that Mrs 
transient lodger set out on 
Cayuse. Noon passed, one o'clo 
and two was impending ere Mrs. A 
fact, heard any sound from the { 
stairs. Then, at two or thereabe 
she was debating whether to send? 
street for Val Johnstone, the just: 
peace and deputy marshal, a ster 
on the stair and the lodger ss 

Smilingly he apologized. 
slept, it appeared; and a al 
brushed now he begged Mrs. Cas: 
concern herself with getting a 
fast. To her own astonishm 
seduced by the stranger’s bo 
ful apologies, she found herself wi W 
fering to cook both eggs and 
no, her guest would not have 
hostess tell him where in Pint 
a conveyance to bear him t 
ranch? 
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JOA is a natural, pure white 
uct made from delicious cocoa- 
and milk. A color capsule ap- 
od by the Government of the 
1d States is included with every 
age. You may color NUCOA any 

62 of yellow you like for table 

ooking or baking. NUCOA is 
nable at any of the best grocers 

‘ur community. 


Theres Hlealth in this New Delicacy 
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) HEN we say that there is health 
in this new delicacy we say it 
with an authority even beyond 

: our own. 

It is the authority of food scientists 
who have devoted many years to develop- 
ing the rich food values of the cocoanut 
and peanut. 

These delicious nuts are familiar to 


everyone. They are liked by everyone. 


But it remains for Nucoa to bring you 


their finest and most delicate food values. 


Nucoa is derived wholly from cocoanuts, 
peanuts, Pasteurized milk and salt and 
nothing else. 

It is one of the great energy foods of all 
time—rating at 3600 calories to the pound. 

It is one of the most easily assimilated 
foods. So easily digested that hospitals 
prescribe it in specified cases. 


| Nucoa 
“the FOOD of the FUTURE’ 


Serv dainty Nucoa Pats on the table with bread and use Nucoa in the kitchen to prepare other foods 


It is a sure source of abundant vita- 
mins. The precious Vitamin A — which 
promotes growth. And Vitamin D — the 
vitamin that protects against rickets. Both 
of utmost importance to growing ehil- 
dren especially. 

Finally, in preparing Nucoa, all its nat- 
ural goodness..is safeguarded every step 
of the way. By model conditions of sani- 
tation, and with every possible modern 
appliance to keep human hands away 
from it. * e * 

All in all, you will find few foods of any 
kind that can be served with such complete 
assurance of health value. And fewer still 
which qualify so immediately as delicacies. 

It is with this feeling of certainty that women 
serve dainty little Nucoa Pats on the table 
with bread and use Nucoa in the kitchen to 
prepare other foods. 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every type, style and price for every fuel 


When choosing a kitchen range look for the trade- 
mark “Alcazar.” 

The famous Alcazar Gas Duplex 3-fuel range, pic- 
tured above, burns gas and coal or wood—singly or 
together. Instant change can be made from one fuel 
to another, and whichever you use, you get the uni- 
form heat necessary for perfect baking. 

There’s an Alcazar to suit your needs, whether you 
want the Duplex 3-fuel type, or one for gas only, or 
the type that uses coal or wood and kerosene. Many 
models to choose from. Every Alcazar is built to 
give you uniformly good cookery with least fuel cost. 

Let any Alcazar dealer show you—or write direct to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
436 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MAGINE getting the winter warmth and comfort of a 
sedan for only $48. No more flapping, rattling curtains 
that let cold and snow blow right in. No more numbed 
hands and feet. Instead, real winter comfort inside a Close- 
Tite—the attachment that makes your Ford touring car or 
roadster a closed car at such small cost. 


Close-Tite is substantial and won’t rattle. 
stalled. See your dealer or 


Quickly in- 


write us for full particulars. 


LONGDIN-BRUGGER COMPANY 

142 Macy Street (Established 1898) Fond du Lac; Wis. 

Eastern Office: Close-Tite Auto Top Co., Brooklyn, N: Y. 

Western Office: Collins Close-Tite Co., Portland, Oregon 

Southern Office: Southern Close-Tite Co., Jackson, Mississippi 

Distributors: 
Central Auto Top Co., St. Paul & Minneapolis 
Badewitz Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ca 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Jesse W. Embry Co., Louisville, Ky. 
E. J. Goodyear, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


All-Weather Attachment for Ford, Dodge, Chevrolet, Durant and Star. 
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(Continued from Page 196) 

Pinto, it appeared, boasted nothing of 
that nature. However, down at the Palace, 
the pool room, Sim Fessenden kept a pony 
he sometimes rented out; and thanking 
Mrs. Castro, at the same time saying he 
would send in from the ranch for his 
things, the lodger for the night departed. 
At the pool room, though, his first concern 
was not the hiring of the pony. Shaking 
slightly;as if with a sudden chill, he glanced 
across the counter behind which stood Sim. 
“Got anything?” he inquired of him. 

Sim had\~Sim, too, after a quick glance 
at the shaking figure, seemed to divine 
what was the nature of the “‘anything”’ of 
which the stranger stood in need. A mo- 
ment later, anyway, a glass and bottle were 
set out on the counter; and seizing the 
two, Sim’s new patron poured for himself a 
stirrup cup. 

A plash of liquor fell to the bar as Rand 
Farlow raised the glass. His hand shook 
afresh as he put the glass to his lips and 
drained it. Then a violent convulsion 
seized him, so that his figure shook, the 
potent draft racking him from head to foot; 
but the spasm, that vital tremor, passing, 
he smiled across the bar at Sim. ‘‘Have one 
yourself,” he invited. 

' *Coals’to: Newcastle! Sim, in fact, must 
have known the source of the ardent staple 
he hawked, for discreetly he declined. 

“T’ll take a seegar,’’ said Sim. 

“Yes, that would be safer,’ his patron 
nodded. 

A few minutes later, astride Sim’s flea- 
bitten, moldy gray, Rand Farlow set out on 
the trail to Cayuse. 

It seems best now to hasten on with this. 
That, perhaps, is because of the tragic if 
grotesque consequences to be reckoned as 
springing from this one day’s adventure. 
True, it may not be that these were to be 
attributed solely to that day, for it was a 
long road that had brought this fanciful, 
whimsical traveler journeying to its end on 
Cayuse. And the end, rather than that, 
was, better speaking, a beginning. One way 
or the other, though, inconsequentially the 
figure on the fleabitten gray rode on singing 
blithely. 

Nature in that part of the Western wild 
is lavish with its seasons. If winter storms, 
it rages with a devastating savagery, the 
blast deadly and its snows engulfing; 
summer, by contrast, going to the other ex- 
treme, the midday sun torrid and blister- 
ing. So, too, spring plays its part—a role of 
benevolence, its air balmy and resilient. 
Thus, on the afternoon when Farlow rode 
the trail to Cayuse, all life seemed to thrill 
responsively to its touch. 

Rabbits sported by the way. About 
their burrowed cities the sluglike prairie 
dogs cavorted. Overhead, far in the blue, a 
war eagle wheeled, indolently carving circles 
in the void. Then a lark sang somewhere; 
and the rider on Sim Fessenden’s mangy 
gray reéchoed it with a rondel: 


“T love a lassie, 
A bonny, bonny lassie; 
She’s as pure as the lilies in the dell ——” 


The song, this one ditty, at any rate, got 
no further though. Faltering, it ended ab- 
ruptly, as it were, on a single word; when 
for a mile or more the rider rode on silent, 
his brow contorted, a frown disfiguring his 
face and eyes. Then, with a shrug and his 
eye all at once derisive, the figure in tweeds 
clapped heel to the pony’s flanks and can- 
tered on, his voice like his look, irreverent. 


“Won't you wait just a while, Misto Hang- 
man, 
Won’t you wait just a little while? 
I thinks I sees my own true love, 
And she’s come many a mile!” 


Distance misleads on the trail to Cayuse, 
especially on days when the skies shine 
blue. In that clear air, in fact, from Pinto 
the hills loom so near the eye that one 
might think he could reach out and throw 
a stone to them. Not so, however. It’s 
twenty-one miles out there to the ranch 
gateway, the nearest gap in the wire; and 
thus the shadows were lengthening and 


N ovember 


dusk already was creeping among 
cafions and the coulees ere the ran, 
ings drew near. His air graye , 
pony’s rider glanced about him e 

Back East, Farlow had heard ta] 
screaming solitude to which his y 
removed himself; and he would hay 
to remember his first glimpse of it, 
not prepared, though, for its app 
The westering sun, hanging low, 
upon the hills; and the ranch ap 
surroundings stood out at the insta 
fied by the evening’s thousand , 
tones, its primitive beauty inspirin 
struck the eye most, however, wa 
renity; so that even Farlow felt 
and awed. 

A low rise ran up toward the bay 
stream; and on its crest stood t¢ 
building of the ranch, a low and x 
lime-washed log structure with as 
antlers fastened over its door. 
curled from its stone chimney; and 
was another spacious building of t 
build, the bunk house; while fa) 
was a variety of other smaller bui! 
large railed pen, the horse corral, t: 
a section of the flat open ground fa 
All at the moment seemed deserted 
visitor was not misled by that. A} 
before, chancing to glance ahead 
along the plain, he had seen a po 
a rider astride it standing silhouet 
distant rise. Wheeling abruptly, t 
had gone scuttling at full tilt toy 
ranch; and Farlow knew then 1 
coming was expected, not to 
watched. However, though at the 
the place looked deserted, it was o 
mentary. Over its surrounding 
seemed to hover an air of pregnant 
ing. Then, as the rider cantered né 
was aware all at once of astir, a com 

Its source was the horse corral. 
of dust yellow in the waning su 
above it; and beneath the pall seem 
emitted a series of intermittent o1 
like explosions. Shrill cries puncti 
air; on the railings of the tall fenc 
dozen men clung like apes, each s 
to the others. Then for an instant 
cloud parted, and in the center of | 
fusion Farlow beheld what seemin 
its cause—a horse. 

The creature, an upstanding ran 
with a buckskin coat, flowing m: 
switching tail, stood near the cente 
paddock, its spine arched and its 
stubbornly. Girthed to its back was 
pommeled cow saddle; while aro 
neck, its hocks and one forele 
stretched ropes, lariats. A man it 
and spurred boots strained at the 
each of the ropes; and the line fi 
animal’s neck was further tautened 
snubbing post set in the center of 
ral. Dodging actively about in the 
fourth man was striving to get clos 
saddled buckskin, his effort aime 
ously to uncinch the girths and d 
saddle from the pony’s back. 
though, had caught but a glimpse 
when the door of the ranch house | 
In the doorway stood the ranch 
Roscoe Harbison. 

With a wave of the hand Farlo 
out gayly, ‘‘Hullo, Uncle Ross!” 

One ascribes usually to the West 
vigor, ruggedness; but this was not 
the figure standing at the door. Hé 
the proprietor of the Cayuse outt 
neither big nor rugged. The contr 
was a frail, stoop-shouldered man W1 
cate, sensitive features, and 
city type. Downtown in New York, 
or Philadelphia one sees a countles 
of such figures swarming in the str’ 
if you peep into the warrens of th 
buildings you may behold them hi 
crook-backed over desks or huddle 
in pivot chairs. Slight as was the fi 
the doorway, though, there was son 
ominous in its momentary appe 
Bareheaded, clad in a rough, we 
suit, the elbows threadbare and thet 
bagging, Harbison seemed at the ins 
fill the opening in which he stood. 

(Continued on Page 201) 


(itinued from Page 198) 
jot reply to the visitor’s greeting. 
|s mouth set, he watched silently 
gure in tweeds scrambled down 
 ddle. Then, as his nephew came 
, the bridle reins drooped over 
Jhe pony following him and one 
jy extended, Harbison stiffened 


10 you want?” he inquired. 

e was sharp. At its note the 
ure stopped momentarily. For 
too, the gay smile on Farlow’s 
ed. Then, the smile recovered 
Farlow stretched out his hand 


| ’d like to shake hands, for one 
replied: “‘for another I'd like to 
1. That’s fair enough, isn’t it?”’ 
1 pleasantly. 

e did not move in the doorway. 

t come in here,”’ he said. 

Jhew started. Then almost in- 
seemed to regain his aplomb. 
well,”’ he replied. 
antly, as if undisturbed, he with- 
and and thrust both it and its 

1 his breeches pockets. He was 
ning. Meanwhile the figure in 

‘wy spoke briefly. “You or any of 

a said Harbison, “‘shan’t set 
» this house. Is that clear to 
oarked. 

|’ his nephew replied. 
vell, then,” returned Harbison; 

),e gate, and nothing more is to be 

a day and—good-by.” 

‘moment,’ said his nephew. 

in, in fact, already had turned as 

‘aside and shut the door, when he 

|His nephew, both hands still in 

{s, was still gazing at him non- 

| not to call it quizzically. ‘‘Be- 

thuck me out, Uncle Ross,” he 
| perhaps you’d better hear the 
sill I let you have it?” 

|’ said Harbison. 

‘bout me; my mother, too,” 

‘\s nephew, and the ranch owner’s 

‘ned sardonically. 

‘voman!”’ he remarked. 

\gave a little tinkle of a laugh. 

4 hate her, I know. Not that I 
| though. Mother has her little 

ee and I’ve learned how she 
fou years ago, taking dad, my 

‘your place. Quite. a mistake, 

a mistake, anyway, on moth- 
| Quite so, yes; seeing that you 

‘e money, not father, as mother 

o think. But let’s not talk of 

‘1 Farlow; and he was going on 

| figure in the doorway moved 

The color, too, had gone out of 
nd filled evidently with the stress 

growing passion, Harbison was 

| “What’s that?’ he said, his 
king. 

gave an aimless shrug. ‘I’m 
ling you,” he drawled; “‘you got 

ad you chucked your name and 

|Z and came out here. Well,” the 
fe amiable nephew added lei- 
hat’s what struck my fancy, why 

I here to see you.” 
ou?” sneered Harbison. 

28,” his nephew lightly replied. 

, not seemed to heed the ranch- 

er. He still was grinning; but as 

again his voice caught for an in- 

» line of his lips twitching too. 

't is,” he laughed, ‘I’ve been 

it too. Mother has washed her 

ne; and so has my precious sister, 

They kicked me out, you know, 

he boot; so I came to see you, as 


nin the doorway listened closely. 
ot moved, nor had his aspect al- 
en he spoke, his voice, like his 
Itered. “You could have saved 
the trouble,” said Harbison— 
was his name. 

: hew started. The laugh now 
of his eyes and he stared at his 
mc tarily. “Look here, d’you un- 
he said. “I’m down and out, 
want a job from you—work, a 
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chance to get on my feet. I can ride, and 
I’ll do anything—clean your stables, if you 
like, wait on your hands, anything. I’m 
headed for the dregs if you don’t give me a 
hand. Is that clear to you? Now, are you 
going to help me or not?” 

““No,’’ said Harbison. 

“You won’t!”’ cried Farlow. 

His uncle said ‘“‘No” again. He raised his 
hand as he spoke, stilling the hot outburst 
that leaped from the figure in tweeds. 
“Listen to what I say,” the ranch owner 
barked. ‘‘I’ll give you money, give you 
what you need to get away; but you can’t 
stay here. I won’t have you, any of your 
blood, where I am or anywhere near by. 
You and your sort have only bred trouble 
in my life; and today I’ve had another sign 
of it. I heard you were coming here—one 
of my men fell afoul of you last night at the 
railroad; and today I sent another man, 
my head boss, to warn you to keep clear of 
me. The message cost me my man; it prob- 
ably will cost the man his life. In his hurry, 
anyway, he picked a horse he didn’t know, 
and the horse turned out to be mean, an 
outlaw, a killer. The man’s dying, and— 
well, that’s enough for me,” said the ranch 
owner; but he got no further. Just at that 
instant a commotion, a fresh uproar, burst 
out from the direction of the horse corral. 

‘“What’s that!”’ cried Harbison, starting. 

The shouts and the yells launched them- 
selves vociferously on the quiet. Then, 
through the babel one shrill yell pierced 
articulately. ‘‘Ride him, Jude,” it screamed, 
“ride him!’’ Springing from the doorway 
at the sound, Harbison darted off, ignoring 
the man he left behind; and wondering, 
Farlow threw the pony’s reins to the ground 
and followed. As he hove in view of the 
paddock he gaped at the sight revealed to 
him. 

The light was waning thinly. Clearly 
enough, however, it revealed the corral and 
the dust cloud hovering over it. Now the 
dust was thick and enveloping; but as Far- 
low stared, it parted momentarily, when 
through the haze he caught sight afresh of 
the buckskin horse, the killer. Free of the 
ropes about its hocks and foreleg, free, too, 
of the lariat that had anchored it to the snub- 
bing post, the maddened creature was fling- 
ing itself to and fro, a spectacle of frenzied 
rage and viciousness. On the fence top, 
clinging to the rail, a crowd of equally 
frenzied men shouted and screamed in con- 
cert; yet it was neither they nor the horse 
itself that caught and held Farlow’s startled 
eye. There was a rider on the horse, a tall, 
lithe, lean shape clad in chaps and roweled 
boots; and as the buckskin strove by every 
artifice to fling the figure from its back, the 
rider rained down on its neck, its head and 
its face a storm of blows from a rawhide 
quirt. “‘Ride him!”’ screamed the men upon 
the fence. “‘Ride him, you!” 

Farlow gaped as it dawned on him the 
rider was a woman, a girl. 

The buckskin, plunging and sunfishing 
around the paddock, reared in the effort to 
fling itself backward and crush the shape 
uponit. A fresh rain of blows descended on 
its poll. This time, though, the rider had re- 
versed the rawhide whip; and it was the 
loaded butt that caught the animal be- 
tween the ears. Lurching forward, it 
hurled itself against the fence; but the 
rider was on the watch, too, for that. The 
spurs drove deep, roweling it along the 
flanks; and once more both she and the 
horse were out in the open. Her hat had 
gone now. Her hair, too, flung from its 
fastenings, had uncoiled and was streaming 
down in two broad ropes, and in the bland, 
staring twilight they shone like cables of 
bronze. “Ride him, Jude!’’ the men strung 
along the fence top shrilled. The rider rode 
it, too, her face white and set, her figure 
tossing like a sapling as her mount flung 
itself to and fro, the quirt lashing its head 
and neck with steady venom. Then all at 
once a cry came from her. 

“The gate!’’ cried the rider. 

For a moment no one seemed to under- 
stand; and she cried it again, her white face 
savage. At this, the men on the fence 
seemed to catch her meaning; and a fresh 
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storm of shouts arose, the shouts protest- 
ing. “Open it, you hear!’’ she shouted, 
and again struck savagely at the rearing 
horse. Mumbling and undecided, a couple 
of the men shambled down from the fence 
top and dropped the bars. The next in- 
stant, in a flurry of hoofs and heaving 
quarters, the buckskin pitched and tossed a 
course out into the open, its rider still ply- 
ing it with the rawhide. Foam-flecked and 
raging, it tore away toward the hills. 

In a group, the ranch hands tumbled 
down from the fence and streamed out at 
the gate. Near at hand a line of ponies 
stood, their bridles flung across a bar before 
the bunk house; and scrambling into the 
saddles, all but two or three tore away in 
pursuit. Harbison had disappeared, but by 
now Farlow seemed to have forgotten him. 
In the failing light he watched the buckskin 
go careening across the open, the swaying 
figure still upon its back. 

A shoulder of the foothills reached out 
into the plain, its sagebrush slope pitching 
upward abruptly; and dragging at the 
bridle with one hand and the other still 
lacing the buckskin with the quirt, she 
dragged the horse’s head around. Up the 
slope charged the animal, and near the crest 
its frantic pace began to lag. The rider, 


though, urged it on with spur and rawhide, | — 


and at the top she charged down the side 
slope, only to turn at the bottom and drive 
the animal upward again. Once it sought 
to buck and pitch again; but what chance? 
Its breath spent, its blood-flecked flanks 
heaving in distress, the horse turned pres- 
ently and came scuttering back toward the 
ranch, its rage, like its courage, spent. 


Horse and rider drew up alongside the | 


corral. Beaten, the animal stood with 
drooped head, its air abject. The rider, too, 
was breathing stertorously, her face white 
and her breast heaving. Curiously, the sav- 
age, sullen fire in her eyes had waned. “Slip 
me off, Dozey,” she directed to one of the 
men; and quick to understand, the man 
urged his own mount close to her and 
slipped an arm about her waist. Swinging 
out of the saddle then, once she was clear of 
it she dropped lithely to her feet; and as 
she did so, Farlow was treated to a fresh 
surprise. She had, at any rate, no sooner 
touched the ground than she sank down 
and put both gloved hands to her face. The 
next instant her huddled figure was shaken 
by astorm of tears. “‘Thar, thar, little gal!’’ 
soothed the man who had picked her from 
the saddle. The girl, though, wept on. 

Marveling, Farlow stared. 

For more reasons than one, that evening 
was a moment he was not likely to forget. 
Who the girl was he had of course no means 
of knowing; and a fortnight later when he 
drifted in one night at the junction lunch 
room his surprise is to be imagined at find- 
ing her ensconced behind the counter. 
Judge, too, of his sensation when he learned 
that she was the daughter of the man that 
horse had killed! 
agape, he was staring at the figure huddled 
by the corral fence when a hand touched 
him on the arm. 

It was Harbison, his voice, like his face, 
harsh. ‘‘You’ll have to be going,’’ said 
Harbison. 

The two stood apart. Beyond them out 
of earshot the knot of ranch hands were 
grouped, their interest divided between the 
girl and the stranger in his outlandish 


“dude” trappings—riding bags and high | 


tan boots. Farlow looked intently at his 
uncle. ‘‘ You mean you’re going to turn me 
out?” he inquired. 

“You can’t stay here.”’ 

“T can’t?” echoed Farlow. 

He did not raise his voice. The color, 
though, had left his face, his air of light, in- 
consequential indifference leaving with it; 
and if once in his career he ever had looked 
soberly at life and its consequences, evi- 
dently it was now. ‘“‘You don’t under- 
stand, I see,” he said quietly. “‘I tell you I 
have nowhere else to go.”’ 

He might have spared himself the words. 
“T can’t help that,’’ the ranch owner re- 
sponded eurtly; and turning on his heel, he 
headed back toward the ranch house. 


Now, however, still | 
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Sentiment does not 
recognize substitutes 


N?® other person in all the world 
was ever like that loved one of 
yours who has passed. The portrait 
will never grow dim. No other affec- 
tion in the world was just like your 
affection. Sentiment does not recog- 
nize substitutes. 


And when you come to consider the 
problem of how best to protect the 
precious remains of that dear person 
you should keep in mind this thought 
of substitutes. 


If you substitute inadequate protec- 
tion for positive and permanent pro- 
tection then you are false to your 
sentiment. You are not playing fair 
with your heart. 


The one way to do is to be sure. And 
this is possible when you demand 
the ‘Clark Graye Vault, the vault 
that has proved it can, and does, 
keep out all moisture. Never in a 
quarter of a century has this vault 
failed. Being made of metal, this 
vault isnot porous. Keystone copper- 
steel is used for greatest rust resist- 
ance. 


Leading funeral directors supply the 
Clark Grave Vault and give with it 
a fifty-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark Protection is no 


protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


— 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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pet, A-B-A Travel- 
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want to go. 
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Buy your American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques at your own bank 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS ‘TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Ask your bank for free travel booklet, “Travel Trails,”’ or write us direct 


=~». Yhe jovial chef says: 


— Abottleofmilkis 
abottle of health 


“Believe me, I know how to make food 
taste good. 


I use plenty of rich, clean 


bottled milk in most everything I pre- 
pare. 


Milk adds a richness and a flavor 
that everybody likes. 


milk.” 


I say, use more 


Use and drink more bottled milk at 
Milk 
bottled in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of full 
Look for the Trade 
Mark on the bottle’s lower edge. 


mealtime and between meals, too. 


measure, always. 


TuHatcuer Mre. Co., E:mrra, N. Y. 
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After a moment Farlow followed. 

At the doorway Harbison halted. ‘“‘If 
you want money,” he began; but Farlow 
had let him get no further. He still did not 
raise his voice; its note was level. Yet for 
all that, what he said did not lack force of 
determination. ‘‘Tohell with your money!” 
he said. 

A laugh escaped him. “I came here, 
down and out, begging you to lend me a 
hand, a chance to get on my feet again; and 
you offer me your filthy dollars! What do I 
want of them? It’s a chance for life, for 
decency. I’ve asked you for that; and you 
turn me down. Well, never mind! I wasan 
inconvenience to my mother and sister; to 
that time-serving, bootlicking waster, her 
husband too; and when they chucked me 
out I made them pay for it. Understand? 
Before I finished with them they wished to 
God they’d never laid eyes on me. And so 
will you!’”’ concluded the speaker. , 

“‘T wish that already,” said his uncle. 

“Don’t worry!” retorted his nephew. 
“‘T haven’t begun yet!” 

He was already in the saddle as he spoke. 
The pony, startled, leaped from its tracks 
as the rider drove spurs into its flanks. Far- 
low did not look behind as he galloped on, 
or had he done so he might have wondered. 
In the doorway the ranch owner gazed 
after him, his face clouded and his mouth 
working curiously. Once it looked as if he 
meant to cry out after the departing visitor; 
yet as the words reached his lips something 
seemed to check them, and he turned and 
disappeared within. 

So much for that. One need hardly 
dwell, either, on the events subsequent to 
that day out on the Cayuse. It’s enough to 
say night already had dropped over Pinto 
when Sim Fessenden’s fleabitten gray clat- 
tered up to the front of the Palace Pool 
Parlor. Inside was the usual evening as- 
semblage of cowmen, freighters and train 
hands; and as the figure in tweeds tripped 
in, the crowd looked up curiously. 

“Hullo, friends!’’ Farlow greeted cheer- 
ily. ‘‘Have one on me.” 

They had one, then another. Subse- 
quently, say about midnight, a noise out 


| front caught Mrs. Castro’s ear; and don- 


ning a flannel wrapper she went down the 
stairs to investigate. ‘‘Oh, it’s you, is it?” 
she remarked to the figure she found out- 
side; and she added curiously, ‘‘ Didn’t you 
see your uncle out at the ranch?” 

The lodger smiled at her. ‘‘Isn’t the 
moon tonight lovely?’’ he replied. 

Stumbling past her, he lurched up the 
stair; and listening, Mrs. Castro heard 
the lodger fling himself, still dressed, upon 
the bed. 

The next night Mrs. Castro did not see 
him though. All the night the lamps 
burned in the Palace Pool Parlor; and at 
daylight, when a couple of freight hands de- 
posited a mumbling figure on the doorstep, 
then departed hastily, the landlady decided 
she would make other arrangements for her 
room. Then, too, the new biscuit shooter 
down at the junction lunch room wanted it; 
and when Mrs. Castro conveyed this to her 
transient guest, he at once smiled agree- 
ably. “‘Yes, of course,’’ he acceded, his 
politeness unvarying; and that afternoon 
he moved himself and his belongings to an- 
other resting place, a room Sim Fessenden 
had in the loft above the Palace Pool Par- 
lor. Here for six weeks he was lodged, when 
again he moved, this time without his be- 
longings. Sim retained these; and it was 
to the nester’s deserted shack that his late 
guest removed himself. 

That was, as has been said, two years ago. 
In the two years, too, Rand Farlow seemed 
to have made good his threat—or was it his 
boast? If it was to the dregs, anyway, as 
he’d proclaimed, that he was heading, he 
seemed to have reached that goal. 


Dawn; another day! Whatever the mo- 
ment involved, though, the habit of life— 


| life’s other habits also are not lightly swept 


aside; and as the breaking morn flung its 
first pink bannerets to the sky and there 
again was light, the shape seated on the 
rumpled, broken-down couch heaved itself 


N me 
+ 


to its feet. Unshorn and unken 
stared at himself in the patch 
mirror tacked against the wall] 
if swayed by what he saw to son 
of former custom and decency 
basin on the table and filled it 
from a pail. In this he laved ] 
face and neck. 

The raw chill of the water, li 
tonic, seemed still further to sho 
some reminder of his former sel} 
ring briskly, he drew out a box fr 
the table. Init were the last of } 
tered possessions, among them; 
comb and a razor. In a dish o 
was also a fragment of soap; 
himself hurriedly, Farlow at 
heavy stubble on his face. Pat 
zled white already streaked the 
beard, but he gave no concern t 
hurrying, he smoothed his face, 
Farlow gave his scarecrow at 
ment’s hasty attention; but | 
rowdy disrepair, manifestly wou 
fied any effort to restore it; and 
presently. A moment later, hi 
fling through the dew-incruste 
battered figure headed down tl 
ward the railway. 

His haste was evident. At 6:2 
continental flyer was due in fron 
the way train from Lattimer ai 
ahead of it; and though the 
wanted almost an hour from th: 
for reasons of his own Farlow h 
he rounded the freight shed a1 
along the platform, he was, inf 
running; and inside the station 
operator looked up curiously fro 
ing key. 

“Anything yet?” asked Farle 

The operator shook his head; 
moment another fit of coughing 
figure on the platform. It was 
moment though. “Say,” he s: 
the train comes in, how long wil 
write out a ticket?” 

““Whatcha want to know for? 
man. 
Farlow’s voice cracked mome 
““I—I’m going home,”’ he ans 


qr 


“TINEA is sipped directly fror 
never from the saucer.” 

Judy paused momentarily. ' 
the volume’s dictum, was, of col 
familiar, accepted fact; and wit 
that held her hairbrush she m 
ruffled over the pages. Clad i 
silk matinée and the mules, sl 
book propped up on the bureat 
brushed out her glowing tresses 
It was her morning habit, it se 
only is tea sipped from the cup, 
the saucer, at the tea table, as Ju 
the napkin is laid daintily on 
never tucked in under one’s ¢ 
was that all. One must not lea 
spoon in the cup. Neither must 
the tea one’s toast or butter 
These mandates, it would seen 
violable—as fixed, in fact, as the 
Medes and Persians; so that 
even the least at once removed t 
without the pale. But hold! Th 
tory in all its counsel, not all the 
inevitably so threatening and sil 
as she turned to another chapter 
all at once leaped responsively. 
Hymen,” the chapter was helpfu 
Of both the hints and their n 
the least informed could have 
after a brief glance at them. “ 
bands are de rigueur.”’ “Low! 
good form at the altar.” “Hol 
lowered while passing up the ais 
going-away gown may be what 
of the wearer dictates.’ Thes 
course, but a few of the many P! 
volume offered valuably; andra 
running swiftly down the page, 
paused in the task of brushin 
braids when all at once she ga 
then a muffled exclamation. Thi 
perhaps, to the line regarding 
away gown. It seemed, at an 
(Continued on Page: 


tinued from Page 202) 
{n her some thought of the mo- 
J uties at the junction lunch room 
jind the hairbrush fairly flying 
/,00thed out her gleaming braids, 
g them into a knot upon her 
more than ten minutes later at 
udy shoved open the door of the 
ich room. 
proprietor, already was on hand. 
idy in fact might have prepared 
some sort of plaint on Mr. Mur- 
rt; but if aggrieved, Mr. Mur- 
not display it. The contrary, a 
ile dawned on his narrow fea- 
prominent newly shaved chin, 
‘ue. “Have a nice time yester- 
) inquired sociably. 
} funeral?’’ inquired Judy. 
Jed. “They had flowers, I hear, 
‘eller tells me they came all th’ 
zh from Chi.” 
'3t Boise,’ murmured Judy. 
polishing up the nickel-plated 
sr, which already had begun to 
Don’t worry ‘bout bein’ late,” 
“JT "lowed you’d kind o’ lay off 
/30 I fixed to come around. See 
js yet?” he asked. 
‘Fid had affably begged her to 
'y, Judy already had Wet hat and 
ind was busying herself at the 
/ What say, Mr. Murchison?” 
ih question, adding, “You'll 
here right soon, I expeck, what?” 
the moment was filling a glass 
> counter with a new batch of 
‘id working on she replied, “‘ Did 
come through on Number 79 
—the dried apple?”’ 
ry had come. The answer, how- 
hot exactly the reply his question 
aded, and he gazed at his assist- 
ntarily. If he purposed, though, 
| question afresh, Fid had no op- 
'to do so. The door of the lunch 
at instant had opened; and his 
|t once ominous, he scrambled to 
‘Here, you!” Fid called sharply. 
_ figure stood at the door, and 
fid at once had identified. “‘Git!’’ 
but instead of following Fid’s 
»man shut the door behind him 
bd toward the counter. As he did 
/e; and his jaw gallus, Fid perked 
it the fellow, his air as if thunder- 
You want wha-a-t?”’ Fid inquired, 
5 out. : 
‘arlow told him. He had difficulty, 
d, in speaking; but he mumbled 
Ue 3 or two. “‘Coffee, something 
2 said; and glancing from Farlow 
' Fid cocked an eye derisively. 
‘eye all at once belligerent, the 
‘ul proprietor stalked out from 
e counter. ‘“‘Git!’’ he said again, 
ib wagging implicit emphasis. 
cong there!’’ he ordered; and at 


at Judy spoke. 
jwn, Rand,’’ she said. ‘“‘ Coffee, 
ay?” 


‘irehison gaped. ‘‘What’s that?” 
gated. 

‘ade no reply, not to Fid, at any 
ill you have milk and sugar init?” 


, Please,’ answered the tattered 
the stool, adding, ‘‘I’ll pay you 
train comes in.” 
3no matter,’ rejoined Judy. 
and doughnuts cost two bits, a 
\t the Pinto lunch room; and hay- 
‘n a cup from the nickel-plated 
*n set it and the doughnuts before 
ung guest, Judy surreptitiously 
oin out of her change pocket and 
dropped it in the till. As she did 
» adjacent cubby that served the 
m for a kitchen Fid Murchison 
tively at his chin. ‘Wall, whatta 
about that, eh?” murmured Fid. 
in fact, as if some terrestrial 
n at that moment had just jolted 


his cosmos out of their orbital 
da 1 


vhile, back at the counter Rand 
ped down the black, potent brew 
| in its thick-lipped cup. 
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He set down the cup when he had fin- 
ished; and the tall, slim girl behind the 
counter mutely refilled the cup and passed 
it back to him. Mutely, Farlow accepted 
it; and sipping slowly now, his eyes wan- 
dered about him. Close at hand a thumbed, 
dog-eared magazine lay on the glass of the 
lunch-room cigar case; and conscious of 
the gray-blue eyes fixed on him from behind 
the counter, Farlow drew the magazine to- 
ward him and awkwardly opened it. From 
its first page, its frontispiece, a face looked 
up at him, a woman’s, and he was still 
staring at it when a voice came from behind 
the counter. 

“Good-looking, isn’t she?” 

After a moment Farlow nodded. “‘Quite.”’ 

He was still gazing at the picture, a por- 
trait. The magazine, it appeared, was one 
of the news butcher’s accustomed “ corset 
covers;”’ and the face looking out from its 
page was that of a woman young, hand- 
some, smart, an opera cloak edged with fur 
drooping from her bare shoulders. ‘‘ Ade- 
laide Finlay,” read the type beneath; while 
below were a couple of other lines of print, 
these a brief panegyric on Miss Adelaide 
Finlay, her status in life and other con- 
cerns. ‘‘I knew her—once,” said Rand 
Farlow. 

There was a pause. 

A fly buzzed in the lunch-room window. 
Back in the cubby a pan clanked as Fid 
Murchison lurched about. The pause 
lengthening, Judy took a tasseled-paper fly 
swatter in her hand and moved upon the 
fly. Presently the insect met its Waterloo 
in a corner of the pane; and having finished 
his second cup, as if reluctant to quit the 
warmth and comfort of the lunch room, the 
battered guest fumbled over the pages of 
the thumbed and dog-eared weekly. He 
was, in fact, still fumbling among them 
when a sudden bustle out on the platform 
awoke him from his reverie. 

It seemed to awaken Judy also. The way 
train from Lattimer, Red Gulch, Quartzite 
and other stops was drawing in on the spur; 
and stirring herself, Judy sped to the door 
and threw it open. 

A bell, a wide-mouthed, brazen thing 
with a clanking clapper, stood on the lunch- 
room counter; and having seized it as she 
sped past, she now implanted herself in the 
doorway, with both hands vigorously wield- 
ing the instrument. Its note was at once 
deafening yet inducing. Already a stream 
of passengers had poured out of the way 
train, and hurrying along the platform a 
variety of them headed toward the lunch 
room, 

Darting within, Judy set down the bell 
with a final clatter; and giving her apron a 
readjusting jab, she energetically dabbed at 
her hair as well, at the same time slipping 
into place behind the counter. ‘‘What’s 
yours?” she was already chanting methodi- 
cally as the first stool clattered into place 
before the nickel-plated boiler. 

“Tea is sipped from the cup, never from 
the saucer.” It is prescribed, too, that in 
sipping the tea the spoon shall be removed 
from the cup. With coffee, though, there 
may be perhaps a difference. Enough to 
say, the early morning patrons of the Eat- 
ing Place seemed more intent on their 
coffee than on the mere niceties of imbib- 
ing it. Nor did each crook out his little 
finger as he gulped down the steaming 
brew. ‘‘Nice weather we’re having,’’ re- 
marked Judy to Mr. Timlake, conductor of 
the local; and upon his politely replying 
“You bet!’’ she was about to remark some- 
thing else when all at once she paused. 

Seating herself at the counter was a 
woman. 

Judy stared. Women, it’s true, were oc- 
casional early morning patrons at the junc- 
tion lunch room, but it needed only a glance 
to see that the newcomer was nowise of the 
usual type—the wives and other women- 
folk of the local cowmen and nesters. No 
local emporium, indeed, could have con- 
tributed the details of the stranger’s morn- 
ing toilet. It could not have been supplied, 
either, by the most exclusive of the Eastern 
mail-order houses. Her excitement rising, 
Judy drank in the details. 
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Shave | 


All who want to give up the 
nice, fat, easy-chair balloons 
and go back to the old, slam- 
bang, thank-you-ma’ams of 
motoring, stand up! We 
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Barbasol smooths out the 
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* Of course—he won't, but if he 
* should, no damage would result. 
: You see, it’s a NEW STANLEY 
SUPER VAC and it will not break. 
You have always thought of a 
| vacuum bottle as something 
fragile—something that some 
jolt or jar might break and ruin 
or lose its liquid contents. There 
is no need of risking such disap- 
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do without eggs. 
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Again the dictum of that valued volume, 
the tome on her bureau, stood confirmed. 
“Let your attire be rich yet modest,” it 
proclaimed. As also it proclaimed, “The 
woman of the world bears herself with con- 
scious reticence and reserve.’”’ And here 
could be no doubt of it! Reticence, if not 
reserve, was mirrored on the apparition’s 
face; and with proud haughtiness she 
spoke, ‘‘ Coffee, girl.” 

Hastily Judy drew a cup. 

“‘Eggs,’’ said the vision tersely, ‘fried.’ 

Judy’s heart sank. 

There were no eggs. There had been a 
run on them the night before, and until the 
local from Lattimer unloaded the morn- 
ing’s freight, guests at the lunch room must 
““Won’t something else 
do?” Judy asked eagerly. 


| . The regal being momentarily frowned 


annoyance. “‘ Wotcha got?” she countered. 
“Pie,” replied Judy, “doughnuts.” 
“‘Doughnuts,” the personage directed. 
Plain print hardly can depict the proud 

imperiousness of the words. Print, too, 


would fail to portray the vision’s air of chill 


aloofness. Disdain and aristocratic indif- 
ference were its note; and breathless, Judy 


| hung upon every detail of the image’s 


| 
N cool 


speech that is alone to the mar 
Thus, having disposed of her » 
that impostor, the maid, the new, 
posed herself on the stool; and 
that brooked no contention she ¢ 

“Coffee!” 

The order was directed at Judy 
though, Judy seemed neither to h 
hear. | 

In the midst of a rapid, silane 
of her new guest’s attire and» 
skirt and jacket plain; no jew 
severe, ostrich plumes omitted- 
another start, her eyes rounding, 
other end of the counter a shabby 
had at that moment emerged; — 
ing close, he reached out a hand, 
amazement, the hand touched t) 
on the arm. - 

Then, as the woman turned in 
Rand Farlow spoke. 

“Did you get my message, ma 
asked. 

Judy caught at her breath. ( 
the lunch room seemed to wie? 
Mother? 

There was no reply for a mom 
low’s mother, as such she seer 
stared briefly at the soiled tatte 


elevated air and manner. Just then, with standing before her. “So it’s y 

a thrill almost that of horror, Judy all at she remarked presently. 

once hit the earth. Farlow nodded gravely. “You 
Seizing a doughnut in her fingers, the he replied. 

haughty deity had plunged it halfway into Yes. Evidently she saw it. / 
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and the Inner the steaming coffee! Nor was that all. fact, her eye seemed to take int 

NVithinieie Gist Sewemonths a’recently Plies Cea. Throwing back her stately head, and re- of her son’s apparel—that and 

developed process has made possible of Steet Electrically gardless of the look of gaping wonder Judy swollen pallor of his face; for 
CLAECA ave 


directed toward her, the vision bit gener- 
ously into the sopping titbit! 

Could it be? 

The lunch room for an instant seemed to 
swirl before Judy’s eyes. Was it, in fact, 
that her cherished handbook, that author- 
ity, had proved itself an impudent im- 
posture, a cheat? Or how could it be 
otherwise when here, as an instance, one of 
its own exemplars so visibly gave it the lie? 
True, kind hearts are more than coronets 
and simple faith than Norman blood; and 
maybe it is by more than mere table man- 
ners that one may identify the noble and 
the great. 

But be that so, as Judy watched the drip- 
ping doughnut disappear she could not have 
been more dismayed and wondering had 
the august vision consuming it climbed all 
at once upon the lunch counter and cut a 


| buck-and-wing step. 


She was still gaping when the door of the 
lunch room opened and another figure, that 
of a woman also, entered hurriedly. 

White-haired and past middle age, not to 
say elderly, there was about the newcomer 
an air of briskness and determination that 
discounted any feebleness of years. Her 
eyes bridling and her arched, eaglish nose 
perked forward, she strode toward the 
counter. ‘“‘Simmons!”’ shesaid sharply. 

Judy gave another start. It was as if she 
murmured ‘“‘Huh?” At the name, the 
personage at the lunch counter had seemed 
to shrivel. 

“Where are my bags, Simmons?” de- 
manded the other. “‘What have you done 
with them? Where have you been all this 
time?” 

It was to the haughty image consuming 
the doughnuts and coffee that this, in fact, 
was directed; and bolting a final mouthful, 
the being gagged out a reply. ‘‘Please,”’ 
she stammered; “I’m just having my 
mornin’s coffee, madam. The bagsare there 
by the corner.” 

In evidence she indicated a little mound 
of luggage set down by the door; and as the 
older woman waved the speaker out of her 
way and herself took the stool vacated, 
Judy breathed anew. The book, after all, 
had been right. The trained, soignée woman 
of the world indeed does not dip her dough- 


| nut in her coffee; and as she gazed at the 


other, the older woman, she knew now, be- 


| yond peradventure of mistake, that here 


was true aristocracy, austere and self- 
certain and unmistakable. 
Who could have doubted it? Only such 


| people, after all, may comport themselves 


with that settled indifference in air and 


hardened and the lines of her 0 
tened like a wire. 

Farlow was looking at her gray 
haven’t said yet,” he inquire 
‘whether you got the message I 

“Yes, I got it,’”’ she replied. 

He smiled back at her quietly 

“‘T’m finished, mother; all in. 
for all I’ve done.”’ He dropped 
ders as he spoke, their drooping 
a sign of his contrition and weari 
like another chance,” he said. 

A sardonic gleam lit the thi 
lips. ‘‘A chance to make a fool o; 
perhaps?” inquired his mother. 

The lunch room was stilled. | 
clustered along the counter had 
echo of the little byplay, that co: 
and they were listening intently. 
saw the battered figure wince ai 

“For God’s sake!” said Farlo 

He spoke beneath his breath, | 
mere murmur; yet had he shor 
he’d said could not have run 
eloquently. Equally eloquent y 
ply the woman, his mother, 7 
pushed back from the counte’ 
rising. As she rose she spoke. 
made your bed—you can lie ini 
saying when abruptly there wa: 
ruption. 

Around from behind the capn| 
in an apron had emerged; andi 
caught at his breath, who ki 
words of impassioned pleading 
his lips, he felt a hand grip ht 
arm. 

“Here!”’ a sharp voice said hg 
you want to get East, out of th 
I'll fix it for you!” 

“What?” stammered Farlow 

“Just as I say,’ said Judy.. 
money.” q 

Money? Eleven a week is 
titled to that term; but that t 
exactly what Judy Caswell had it 
shortly evidenced. Anyway, | 
spoken when the lunch room ag 
with a little stir. 

“Ah!” cried a high-pitched 

Leveling a finger at the girl i 
ham apron, Rand Farlow’s m 
again. “I thought I knew you.! 
there was something about you} 
she cried. Then, her tone still 
temptuous, she added, “‘ You're 
waitress, aren’t you, to whom Ri 
my brother-in-law, has left all hi 

“Yes, ma’m,” answered Jud 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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eant to face the hail of lead 
ise quarters. 
ie Wood was being cleaned up a 
of Marines—James F. Robert- 
red Bouresches, southeast of the 
4 twenty men. This town is the 
‘the much discussed play, What 
y. One of its authors, Laurence 
ought at Belleau. 
rines did the job, but at heavy 
ind around the Wood the slain 
proportion of about one to every 
ied, while the usual battle ratio 
{to every seven or eight wounded. 
»that many wounded soldiers re- 
the fight until killed by a second 
| ound. 
) d out this brief summary of the 
(Belleau Wood it is necessary to 
\storically. To begin with, it was 
jengagement in the World War 
+ Americans in the American 
jader American leadership with 
ginitiative and daring. 
h second place, up to this time 
iia help” had been merely a phrase. 
-ecame a bulwark of the Allied 
jith the capture of Belleau Wood 
saring up of the adjacent country 
m, the Germans turned from of- 
lefense. French resistance stiff- 
is road to Paris was blocked for 
1 from then until the Armistice, 
jas in the air. Belleau Wood was 
tsburg of the war of wars. 
y der Marshal Foch called it ‘‘the 
¢vietory.” By order of General 
+ commanding the Sixth French 
j2 name of the scene of the fight 
aed to Bois de la Brigade des Ma- 
¥ch means the Wood of the Ma- 
ride. Hence the identity of the 
“) Marine is officially fixed on the 
ance just as it unofficially reposes 
¢teful and admiring remembrance 
‘know what he did there. 
amy decades Belleau Wood was 
orty of the Paillet family, who 
}ashooting preserve. Their hunt- 
which stands near the northern 
|} a wreck because it was in the 
' of fierce shell fire for weeks. Only 
z circular walls remain. 


|\Memory of Our Dead 


st solemn duty at Belleau Wood 
ye dead. In war the burial squad 
‘not on the heels of battle. What 
he beautiful Belleau Cemetery— 
(t is known as the Aisne-Marne— 
Fe immediately after the battle. 
Whe foot of the knoll from which 
ee stretches southward. No 
| be more appropriate because it 
t approach to the spot where many 
ops who rest there fell in battle. 
1 two thousand bodies that once 
(aere have been sent home, 2214 
} main. 
and cooks rest side by side. The 
Javid indicating the Jewish casu- 
ighbor to the cross that crowns the 
va Christian. Here death is indeed 
i me leveler. 
loving care was bestowed upon 
Jemetery, because it is the shrine 
4° who make annual pilgrimages to 
¢-sentineled patches of greensward, 
4ention was paid to Belleau Wood 
1 the constant search for missing 
3) 1ich continue to be uncovered. 
“eace, Belleau Wood remained, of 
* he property of the Paillet family. 
1 ches and machine-gun nests were 
> and becoming overgrown with 
meant that the hallmarks of our 
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E AMERICANIZATION 
BELLEAU WOOD 


(Continued from Page 27) 


valor were being obliterated just as the 
battlefields of the Somme, the Oise, the 
Marne and the Meuse were yielding to the 
plowshare and the sickle. Nature is ever 
the swift and sure restorer. In a few more 
years Belleau Wood, save for the shell- 
riven trees, would have become almost like 
any other French forest in external appear- 
ance. Moreover, in that leafy dust was ‘“‘a 
richer dust concealed,”’ because the bodies 
of fifty American soldiers who fell there are 
still undiscovered. 

It was quite by chance that the Wood 
came into American hands. In 1921 Mrs. 
James Carroll Frazer, an alert and public- 
spirited resident of Washington, became 
interested in the little village of Belleau 
and its environs. She organized and became 
president of the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Association. Its purpose was to rebuild the 
village in memory of the men who died at 
Belleau Wood and vicinity. The associa- 
tion also had in view the reconstruction of 
other devastated towns and the erection of 


memorials and monuments to the American | 


dead throughout France. 


Saving Belleau From the Tourists | 


The Marines had distinguished them- 


selves in and around Belleau, and their 
participation appealed peculiarly to Mrs. 


Frazer. During the war she had been chair- | 


man of the Comforts Committee of the 
Navy League. Hence the organization of 


the Memorial Association, with Belleau as | 
This work was inaugurated | 


its objective. 
with the installation of a ‘water tower and 
pump for the commune of Belleau as a 
tribute to the soldiers of Pennsylvania who 
gave their lives to clear the Wood. 

In 1922 Mrs. Frazer was making a visit 
to Belleau when she heard that the Wood 
was to be converted into a sort of amuse- 
ment park. It is easy to understand how 
and why this scheme was conceived. Bel- 
leau Wood lies in the midst of the sight- 
seeing zone. Chateau-Thierry is not far 
away. Every day the rubberneck wagons 
come up from Paris to give tourists a quick 
view of what was one of the most decisive 
battle areas of the war. A hotel at Belleau 
Wood had profitable possibilities. 

Mrs. Frazer at once communicated the 
disturbing news to Major General John A. 
Lejeune, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
who shared her apprehension. She decided 
to do her utmost to save the Wood from 
desecration and to acquire the historic spot. 
The purpose of the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Association was diverted for the moment 
from village reconstruction to this task. 
Under Mrs. Frazer’s stimulating direction 
sixteen men and women subscribed $1000 
each, which was sufficient to purchase the 
one hundred and twenty-odd acres fought 
over by the Marines in those weeks of 
terrific assault. 

Raising the money was the easiest part 
of the job as events now proved. When 
Mrs. Frazer sought to consummate the 
purchase, her agent in Paris discovered that 
it was impossible for a private alien cor- 
poration—the association had been organ- 
ized as such in the District of Columbia—to 
buy land in France. The reason was that 
the French, having had a costly taste of 
German penetration through this process, 
had set up the bars after the war. It was 
then necessary to get a Federal charter, 
which meant that the association had to be 
incorporated under an act of Congress. 
With a Federal charter it could do business 
with Monsieur Paillet. 

Undaunted, Mrs. Frazer set to work to get 
the charter. No time could have been more 
inopportune. A filibuster was on; thousands 
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& LOOKING across the water on a cloudless day gives the eye a picture 
clear-cut to the last detail, so the DYMAC Selecto Five gives the ear 
clear-cut reproduction, missing none of the shades of detail. 


This fine musical instrument sells for 
only $75.00. Write us for details, or 
ask your dealer. The DYMAC Type 
G Headset ($5) and Loud Speaker 


Inside its walnut finish mahogany 
cabinet is a specially designed circuit. 
Outside, a dial system, simple but 
effective. You get remarkable selec 
tivity combined with accurate rendi- ($8.50) will add to your enjoyment 
tion of tonal values. of the DYMAC Selecto Five. 


Every DYMAC product is guaranteed for one year 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


New York Office: Metropolitan Tower 
Export Office: Ad. Auriema, Inc., 116 Broad Street, New York City 


Other DYMAC Accessories and Parts: 
Type E Headset, $3 Soldering Set (Standard) $2.50 


Vernier Dial, $1.50 Crystal Set (Complete) $7.50 
Loud Speaker Unit, $5 Sub-panel Socket, 75c. 
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AND HERE IS WHAT SLUDGE IS— 


Sulphurous Acid 


It is the combination 


Water Dilution of all these that form 


SLUDGE 


THE KINGSTON OIL-AERATOR and FILTER 
is the ONLY device that removes ALL of these 
dangerous elements from your oil flow. 


Gas Dilution 


Abrasives 


SLUDGE—In some motors all of the time 
—In ALL motors during cold weather. 


Ask your dealer TODAY! 
BYRNE, KINGSTON & CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


Branches—New York, Chicago, Detroit 
Distributors in all principal cities. 
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Accuracy Protects You— 


SMITH & WESSON 


(3) the proven accuracy of your revolver lies 
the assurance of protection. 

Every match in the recent Indoor Champion- 
ships of the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion was won with a Smith & Wesson. 

Smith & Wesson arms for many years have 
been the choice of expert revolver users—posi- 
tive proof of their unfailing accuracy. 

In choosing your personal arm you can do 
no better than follow the example of cham- 
pions—demand a Smith & Wesson. 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 
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Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
917 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me, without obligation, 
how I can make $1.50 an hour in my 
spare time. 


Name_ = 


Street po a 


Town 


Mr. E. R. 
Macomber 
of Maine 


He Sent a Coupon 
Like This 
And Then Earned 
In One Month 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 
BONUS .- -...- - - R270 


OR just one month’s spare time work 

we recently paid Mr. E.R. Macomber, 
of Maine, $61.50. He made this extra 
money by caring for our present subscrib- 
ers and enrolling new readers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. “‘I can secure orders any month 
in the year,”’ says Mr. Macomber, ‘‘and 
as I am getting better known some of the 
orders are telephoned to me and the 
money sent through the mail.” 


61.50 


WAXY of our subscription representa- 
tives earn $1.50, or more, in an hour just 
by selling us their spare time. You need 
only the willingness to try work that is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. Learning about our 
plan will cost you only two cents—for mail- 
ing your letter—and may enable you to 
earn hundreds of dollars. Clip the coupon 
above—now. 


| isthe usual fate of 
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of bills were up; the session neared its end. 
Vice President Coolidge, as he then was, 
became a strong ally; many senators and 
congressmen rallied to the project, and in 
the closing hours of Congress the bill was 
jammed through. On March 3, 1923, the 
Belleau Wood Memorial Association got a 
new and Federal lease on life and could go 
ahead and buy Belleau Wood. This was 
accomplished in May. 

Once the association was in a position to 
buy Belleau Wood, the French gave every 
support. Marshal Foch accepted the honor- 
ary chairmanship of the French Committee. 
Toa greater degree, perhaps, than any other 
Frenchman he appreciated the practical 
kinship of that bit of once embattled wood 
with the salvation of his country. 

Belleau Wood was dedicated as an Amer- 
ican memorial on July 22, 1923, with what 
was perhaps the greatest tribute yet paid 
to our dead in France. It was one of those 
Sundays of blue sky and smiling sunshine 
so rare in the area 
of the Marne Val- 
ley, because rain 


most French cele- 
brations. Eminent 
French and Amer- 
ican generals 
aglitter with dec- 
orations mingled 
with peasants at- 
tired in their Sab- 
bath best. High 
and low met on a 
common ground 
of reverence. Par- 
ticularly appro- 
priate was the 
presence of a de- 
tachment of 
Marines from the 
Pittsburgh, flag- 
ship of the Amer- 
ican fleet in 
European waters, 
which included 
some of the sur- 
vivors of the bat- 
tle in the Wood. 

Theflag-draped 
speakers’ stand 
stood in a clearing 
almost in the cen- 
ter of the forest. 
To the left and 
right stretched the opened trenches and 
machine-gun emplacements that had hurled 
death on our men. In front sat the audience, 
while troops of French cavalry in steel hel- 
mets formed a blue-clad fringe all around. 


The Cradle of Victory 


Judge Walter V. R. Berry, who is chair- 
man of the French Committee of the Bel- 
leau Wood Memorial Association, presided. 
Peculiar interest attached to the two prin- 
cipal speakers, who were Marshal Foch and 
Major General Harbord. 

In his speech the Generalissimo of the 
French Armies, who directed the Allied des- 
tinies in the closing period of the war, said: 

“In order to understand the nature of 
this ceremony one must recall the anguish 
which gripped us when we fought here in 
June, 1918. The violence of the German 
attack had carried the enemy to Chateau- 
Thierry, ninety kilometers from Paris. It 
was the heart of France which was menaced 
and it was necessary to bar the road. At 
that moment we remembered that Generals 
Pershing and Bliss had said to us: ‘We are 
here to fight and to be killed. Do with us 
as you will without counting.’” 

Then, as if addressing the shades of the 
departed warriors, he added: 

“Glorious dead, you can sleep in peace 
on this soil which was the cradle of victory. 
Lafayette in America built the first span of 
Franco-American friendship; you here have 
built the second. America shall henceforth 
be sovereign over this bit of land.” 

At the conclusion of his remarks came 
the first of the many incidents that stirred 
and touched the spectators. The marshal 
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gave a sharp command and the 
tricolor, which had floated from 
pole alongside the speakers’ star 
down while the cavalry band p}; 
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say what particular hour on a cro 
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hour wrote the name of the Bois ¢ 
on the tablets, and with it chro 
immortal fame of the Marine 2 
their comrades of the Second En; 
“This melancholy spot, with its 
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occasion. A representative of 
ufSoissons gave absolution forthe 
id; the Marines fired three vol- 
> mausoleum of their comrades; 
unded taps while French aero- 
ping low, scattered flowers-over 
In these circumstances Belleau 
d officially, as well as unforget- 
American keeping. 
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| of war and its consequences, the 
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center toward the west. This northeastern 
section was the strongest of all the positions. 
A company of Marines that made the initial 
assault on it retired with only eight men. 
It was not cleaned out until June twenty- 
fifth, and after the struggle in the Wood 
had raged for twenty-three days. Our ar- 
tillery dropped 33,000 shells into it before 
we made the final charge. If you get the 
three lines of trenches fixed in your mind 
you will at once appreciate the fact that 
there were really two No Man’s Lands over 
which fury reigned. 

The German trenches were only part of 
the enemy defense. For every line of trench 
there were half a dozen machine-gun nests. 
Historically Belleau Wood will always be 
known as a battle of machine guns and 
gunners. No agency for destruction is more 
terrible than the machine gun, which sprays 
death unceasingly. 

At the mention of the word trench the 
average person familiar with war conjures 
up the picture of the kind of excavation so 
common in the Somme and elsewhere which 
soldiers occupied for years. These per- 
manent trenches were really underground 
habitations with wooden walks, parapets 
and dugouts. 


All Credit to the Marines 


Not so with the trenches in Belleau 
Wood. They were what army men call 
hasty or attack shelters, hurriedly dug in 
emergency—this applies especially to our 
own—and therefore shallow. They were not 
deep enough for a man to stand up in un- 
observed. This is why they filled up so 
rapidly. The same was true of the wicked 
gouges in the ground where the machine 
guns were placed. Our troops occupied 
these shallow trenches from June 10 to July 
18, being bombarded hourly with gas and 
shells of every caliber. It was as hazardous 
to stick to the terrain won at such heavy 
cost as it was to carry it. | 

In connection with the filling up of the 
Belleau trenches, or rather the way that 
Nature invariably renews herself on fields 
of battle, are two interesting facts. A pair 
of deer survived the maelstrom of gas and 
shell and in the intervening years a consid- 
erable family has sprung from them. They 
nibble herbage on the grass-grown edges of 
trench and machine-gun nests. When the | 
Marines first went into action, Belleau 
Wood was like a garden of wild strawber- 
ries. These, too, seemed to have withstood 
the wartime blasts. I saw the parallel to 
this comeback in the shell holes of the 
Somme, which flamed with poppies the year 
following the great British offensive of 1916. 

It followed that when we took charge of 
Belleau Wood in 1923 most of the trenches 
and machine-gun nests, with the exception 
of those in that bloody northeast angle 
where the Germans dug themselves in more 
deeply than elsewhere, were almost oblit- 
erated. Rains had washed silt and earth 
into them and underbrush had grown up 
all around. During the past two years, 
however, the trenches and nests of the first 
and second lines have been opened up. The 
third line has not filled much. All this 
makes it possible to visualize the fighting. 

No man can go through Belleau Wood 
without wondering how it was humanly 
possible for the Marines to go in and stay 


in. Every trench—they were built in short | 


sections—had to be taken separately and in 
a hand-to-hand encounter. Moreover, every 
trench, no matter how short, was flanked 
and backed up with machine-gun nests. In 
addition, the Germans placed machine guns 
and sharpshooters in the trees. Thus death 
lurked all around and above. You leave 
those green glades with their grim reminders 
of battle with a new admiration for the 
courage and the tenacity of the American 
soldier. 

Not only are the trenches and machine- 
gun nests restored but the Wood has been 


laid out in so-called streets that commem- | ‘ 
orate the men who participated in, or di- | § 


rected, the fighting. The clearing in the 


heart of the forest where the flag flies is 
known as the Place du Maréchal Foch. 
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PANE until you do, regularly, you will never 
get the best from your radio, whatever 
type, or make, or model. 

Enjoy the wonderful results a Weston Table 
Voltmeter can secure from your set. Get dis- 
tance, get tone, get volume, get longer life 
from batteries and tubes—get perfect opera- 
tion at the lowest cost. 


Let a great contributor to the art of elec- 


trical measurement apply the utmost in lab- 
oratory methods to revealing to you the 
hidden causes of trouble, and their correction. 


Weston Model 489 Table Voltmeter per- 
forms this duty. Its portability makes it 
practical for a wide range of testing. Its 
beauty of design and handsome Bakelite case 
make it an addition to any set. Its quality 
guarantees lifelong service and usefulness. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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Sauerkraut 


isGreat Health Food? 


Only recently have we Americans come to 
know why Europe has been aware for cen- 


| turies of the remarkable health values of 


Sauerkraut. It is because scientific authorities 
and medical men of eminence, and experts 
on diet generally, long since called attention 
to these peculiar virtues in Sauerkraut. And 
now American authorities are following suit 
and Sauerkraut is here coming into its own. 
But—‘“ Who say so” and “Are they really 
authorities worth while?” 

Here is what Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
Superintendent of the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium says in his book “The New 
Dietetics— What to Eat and How”: “ Sauer- 
kraut deserves a larger place in the national 
bill of fare. The cabbage is a valuable source 
of iron, vegetable salts, and vitamines. In 
addition, it is a valuable means of giving the 
alimentary mass the necessary bulk to encour- 
age peristaltic action. When properly made, 
Sauerkraut is a most wholesome foodstuff. » 


We have compiled a complete little book that de- 
scribes Sauerkraut as a health food and gives the 
names of great authorities who endorse it. And in 
addition, it gives 49 tested recipes for serving, 
which will surprise you by their deliciousness. Send 
for your copy today. It’s FREE. 


National Kraut Packers Association 


Dept. P-2 Clyde, Ohio 


Smooth! 


Every shave is smooth and 
delightful when you strop 
your blade with the James 
Stropper. 

It “whips” the original bevel as ac- 
curately as the stropping machines 
used by the manufacturers. It is the 
only stropper that both frictions and 
polishes restoring the super-keen 
cutting edge of your blade. No skill 
needed. So simple a child can do it. 


Special models for Gillette, Gem, Ever- 

ready, Enders, Auto Strop, and Durham 

Duplex. $2.00 at drug or hardware stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write to 

us and send your favorite druggist’s name. 

Valuable booklet on “‘better shaving”’ sent 
ee. 


DUDLEY FREEMAN COMPANY 
80 ana St. Boston 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


HOOSE father’s gift early and wisely. In a Weis Sectional Bookcase you have 

a Yuletide remembrance both beautiful and useful—a gift that will contribute to 
the appearance of his den, protect his books, and keep alive the Christmas spirit for 
years to come. Weis Sectional Bookcases come in a variety of styles, woods and 
finishes, to meet all library and decorative requirements. Our catalog, sent free, 
together with dealer’s name, describes in detail the dust-proof construction, slam- 
proof doors, patented door equalizers and other features which have made them 
America’s greatest sectional bookcase value. 


ZB E WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Monroe, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment and Office Supplies 
New York Representative: A. H. DENNY, Inc., 356:Broadway 


Will He Bring $50.00, 


for YOUR 


Christmas? 


T first reading of the question above you 
may murmur, “‘No such luck.”’ But wait a 
minute—it may easily be true! If you will but 
ask us— today—we will promptly send you full 
details of three sure ways to profit: (1) For- 
» warding the renewals of present readers in 
S your locality for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman; (2) securing 
new subscriptions, and (3) accepting 
the orders of folks who desire to send 
subscriptions as Christmas gifts. 


Hundreds of our 
workers will en- 
joy $50.00 or 

more. 


No Experience 
Necessary 


If we could get together and talk 
this over, we could doubtless quickly 
convince you how easily you may win 
an extra $50.00 between now and 
Christmas, but time is short. So take 
the first step by mailing the coupon. 


POL ELI, FELT DELS EEL RPE AE ge 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
900 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send to me by first class mail everything I’ll need to make an extra fifty 
before Christmas. 


Name 


Street 
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The line of trenches directly to the west has 
been named the Allée du Major General 
James G. Harbord, while the one-time path 
of hell stretching to the east is the Allée du 
General Degoutte. General Pershing’s 
name has been given to the aisle that leads 
into the second No Man’s Land. The road 
to the north is designated as the Allée de la 
Brigade des Marines, while the continua- 
tion of it south to the point where our 
troops went in, has been christened Allée de 
la Twenty-sixth Division. 

The streets are all marked with painted 
signboards. Printed placards are also placed 
at the principal points of fighting. They set 
forth succinctly what happened there. Thus 
the visitor really needs no guide or guide- 
book to Belleau Wood. 

Although much has been accomplished 
in the restoration of the Wood, consider- 


| ably more remains to be done. Sections of 


the No Man’s Land, for pee are still 
almost unexplored. 

Somewhere in those dim cee rest 
the remains of the fifty unfound American 
dead. Every week or so a body is recovered 
because the search parties are constantly 
at work. 

There are endless souvenirs of the com- 
bat days in the shape of rusty machine 
guns, rifles, helmets, grenades and bayo- 
nets. These will be placed in a museum on 
the spot. Here and there you also find 
fragments of clothes and shoes. 

In June last four German bodies were 
recovered in the Wood, and reinterred in 
the German cemetery not far from the 
village of Belleau, where 14,000 of the enemy 
areburied. Allthe German gravesin France, 
by the way, are marked with black crosses, 


| whereas white is employed for the Allied 


graves. 


Restoration of Trenches 


One of the many tasks that lie ahead of 
the Belleau"Wood Memorial Association is 
the complete restoration of the trench sys- 
tem and also its permanent maintenance. 
Then, too, is the all-important matter of an 
adequate entrance and exit. As I have al- 
ready intimated, the present temporary ap- 
proach is through the northern edge, which 
lies just above our cemetery and is only ac- 
cessible for pedestrians. A highway is now 
being constructed from Lucy-le-Bocage 
which will enter the Wood at the southern 
fringe. An impressive gate will mark it. 

It is the hope of the association that our 
War Department, which controls the area 
from the cemetery up to the edge of the 


| Wood, will permit the new road to pass out 


at the northern end of the forest. This 
would enable the visitor to make an unin- 
terrupted journey by car from Lucy-le- 
Bocage through the Wood and then drop 
down easily along the knoll to the cemetery. 
Just now it is impossible to go into the 
Wood by motor. 


Novemb, 


At this point it may be well: 
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ists. Many people think that B 
etery and Belleau Wood are the 
matter of fact, although g 
linked, they are separate and d 

Belleau Cemetery is one of 
have in France. The land is e 
the War Department and is in « 
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An Ever-:Green Men 


The money for the road to 
available, but it will be necesss 
permanent fund of not less th 
for the upkeep of the Wood, to 
historic spots associated with 
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and to install a suitable mon 
forest. The purchase price of B 
came from a few contributors. 
tion is anxious to make a much 
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If this is achieved through sma 
considerable portion of our peo; 
a share in keeping intact thet 
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Just what form the perme 
ment in Belleau Wood will ta 
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Wood feel that a stone struct 
a chapel and a museum, and 
by a belfry, would meet all r 
The ideal site is the Place du Mz 
which is the heart of the battle 
scene of some of the bitterest : 

What our stewardship of Bi 
to say nothing of contact with 
the youth of America is indie 
eral episodes that came to n 
there. Two New York colle, 
had worked their way across 
on a cattle boat, went withor 
whole day in order to visit theb 
A group of lads from Utah pick 
as their first place of pilgrimag 
ing France. They were so deep 
that they stood with bared | 
flagpole while one of their nu 
a prayer. 

Thus the place where the G 
was checked and the tide of th 
has become a permanent mer 
men who died there. In the la’ 
formal tribute of stone or bro 
sary to commemorate that ep 
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trees and along the gun-gashet 
leau Wood will remain the eve 
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Clark Fork Near Cooke, Montana, Beartooth National Forest 
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-for me spelled opportunity to 
. So I decided to settle there. 

tablished, my next step was to 
suitable location for my shop, 
; highly important detail I gave 
gh consideration also, deciding 
upon a suite of rooms up one 
1irs so that my clients might be 
ke their selections in peace and 
sturbed by the clamor and traffic 
. A shop on the ground floor, 
windows giving on the street, 
ment invitation to the merely 
o enter, distract the real buyers 
‘1e patience of the saleswomen to 


, itis true, have allured a greater 
azz customers; but on the other 
gured that the discriminating 
se trade I sought would prefer 
: short flight of stairs, if by so 
could gain seclusion in which 
> decisions. 

‘fixed upon my location, I next 
my new quarters—not loudly, 
y to attract attention, but like a 
ying-room, simple paneling, soft 
ad a few fine old colonial pieces 
sessed. It was the kind of back- 
ich tended to make my clients 
ad at home; moreover, it gave 
idence in me, in my taste; it 
so to speak. The gowns I kept 
tin another room. To see too 
te tends to confuse the mind, 


t the eye; it renders choice a 
imes more difficult, especially” 
d—‘“‘when women don’t know 
want. So I hid my gowns and 
2m out one by one. By so doing 
e each client my undivided at- 
‘could study her personality, her 
2? her to choose gowns which 
ess her character, her tempera- 
‘incidentally, clamp her to me 
of steel. For here is a maxim: 
/ woman a successful gown and 
ose her custom; she’s bound to 
ree Why, I’ve had clients rave 
5a becoming gown they’d bought 
{ten years ago. They have ex- 
nories for such things. And if a 
sses their individuality, as a rule 
ee at the price. So I decided 
their personalities and sell them 
lothes.”’ 


| One Dress of a Kind 


‘ingly, after I had located my 
‘studied my clientele at close 
nt to New York and began to 
1s. I stocked up with gowns and 
ed with extreme care from the 
ouses. I chose only one dress of 
‘women don’t like to buy a dash- 
_ order to make a sensation at the 
en discover their most dangerous 
aring the exact replica. A few 
‘ke that would blast my reputa- 
bud. So I bought no duplicates, 
in heavily for individuality, dis- 
aarm. I had clothes for every 
t sports, afternoon bridge par- 
; balls, the street and, of course, 
lected my stock, I prepared 
Already I had sent out 
mndred cards carefully com- 
financial and social créme de 
mmunity. It is only fair to 
on that. My landlord, a 
for years has run the best 
dis, in consequence, a kind 
Who, edited my list and 
good advice. He told me 
st to keep on my books 
hust pay C: O. D.” 
*n you let some of your clients 
’ She nodded. ‘But’ isn’t 
mus? Aren’t women proverbi- 
aying their dressmakers’ bills 
’ She shook her head. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


“T’ve never had any trouble. But I 
don’t carry everybody, you understand— 
only those who are financially solid and 
who pay when they say they will. I know 
it’s the tradition that women who buy many 
clothes are slow about paying their bills, 
but that has not been my experience. Of 
course, if you open accounts with every- 
body, indiscriminately, you’re bound to 
have losses. If, on the other hand, you are 
too cautious and trust nobody, you lose 
some of your best customers. That’s par- 
ticularly true of women clients whose credit 
is good but who often lack cash in hand. 

“You see, it’s this way: Women’s pin 
money very often depends on dividends 
which are payable quarterly. They come 
into my shop, purchase a few gowns and 
say, ‘I can’t pay for these right away—not 
until I receive my quarterly dividends. Do 
you mind letting this run?’ And usually I 
letitrun. I’ll give you a particular instance: 
Last January a client came to see me who 
was going to Palm Beach. She bought a 
thousand dollars’ worth of clothes in a sin- 
gle morning. ‘I can’t pay you now,’ she 
laughed, ‘not until I receive my next divi- 
dends.’ That was three months away, but 
I knew she was trustworthy, the kind of 
person who kept her word. SoI carried her 
on my books.’’ 


How to Pick Your Clothes 


“The fact is,’ the gown merchant con- 
tinued thoughtfully, ‘‘I like to deal with 
women. Some saleswomen don’t; they get 
along better with men. They can’t seem to 
sell to their own sex. I suppose it’s because 
they’re not interested in women. In my 
judgment, salesmanship is chiefly a matter 
of stroking the fur the right way. I like to 
study a woman’s style, her personality, dis- 
cover what suits her, what makes her in- 
dividuality emerge, and then pick the dress 
which will throw her best points into relief. 

“‘Gowns are like picture frames; their 
sole object is to enhance the picture—never, 
never to throw the emphasis upon the 
frame. That explains why some simple 
little frock on a certain woman often pro- 
duces a howling success; it brings out the 
picture; and it also explains why some 
other frock, stunning in itself, is a dismal 
failure; it kills the picture by concentrating 
attention on itself. Here’s another axiom: 
If a gown makes you exclaim ‘ What a stun- 
ning gown!’ it is wrong; if it makes you 
exclaim ‘What a stunning woman!’ it is 
right. The first, last and only question a 
woman should ever ask herself with refer- 
ence to a dress is not ‘Is it pretty?’ but 
‘Does it become me?’”’ 

“But do they always know what is be- 
coming? Does the average woman know 
her own style?” 

“Heavens, no!’’ she laughed. “And 
what’s worse, some of them don’t want to 
learn. Fat women yearn for ruffles and 
furbelows; sallow, bilious women seem to 
run unerringly to tans which emphasize 
their bad skins; and bouncing, buxom 
women with high complexions go in for 
violent colors and bizarre designs. The fact 
is the majority of women have a secret ro- 
mantic ideal of the kind of raving beauty 
they’d like to be; they kid themselves into 
believing what they wish to believe and 
choose gowns which correspond with that 
hidden ideal—often with grotesque re- 
sults.” 

“And what is your method of procedure 
in such a case?” 

“Oh, I try to be diplomatic—steer the 
client away from the wrong dress—wrong 
for her, I mean—and adroitly show her the 
right thing.” 

“But does she recognize the right thing 
when she sees it?”’ 

“The type we’re speaking of—no. If 
once I can persuade her to try on the right 
gown, I can nearly always win her. But 
very often she won’t even look at it, for it’s 
not in line, you see, with her preconceived 
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ideal of herself. ‘No, no!’ she shudders. 
‘Take away that awful thing. I hate it!’ 
Subconsciously, she knows she’s kidding 
herself, and that makes her more set in her 
ideas, for she’s fighting herself. And some- 
times, despite all my efforts, she goes out 
with an absolutely terrible dress—terrible, 
you understand, for her. 

“‘Some clients seem to think because I 
recommend a certain gown it’s because I 
want to get it off my hands. They go away, 
remarking in an audible aside to a friend, 
‘Yes, she wanted to fob off that dress on me 
because she was stuck with it. Did you 
notice how she praised it up? But I fooled 
her.’ A little thought would reveal how 
shallow is this reasoning. In the first place, 
such action on my part would be the essence 
of bad salesmanship. I want my clients to 
buy charming and becoming gowns, be- 
cause if they’re admired in them they’ll 
come back to me. A becoming gown is the 
best advertisement in the world; and, con- 
versely, an unbecoming one is the worst. 
It would be far better business for me in the 
long run to be stuck with a dozen dresses on 
my hands than to sell a customer something 
which would cause her friends to throw up 
their hands and exclaim, ‘Good Lord! 
Where did she get such a fright? I’ll black- 
ball that shop!’”’ 


Fewer and Better Clothes 


““My object, you see, is to sell my cus- 
tomers such becoming clothes that they’ll 
begin to rely on my judgment and put 
themselves more and more into my hands. 
The fact is, almost any woman is a pleasing 
object to the eye when dressed in the right 
kind of clothes. Some have a genius for 
choosing the becoming thing. Those I let 
alone. 

“Others have an infallible instinct for 
choosing the wrong thing. Those I try, 
unobtrusively, to aid; if they throw away 
my advice—well, I try again. To do other- 
wise is bad business for them and doubly 
bad business for me. 

“T’ve arrived now, however, at a point 
where my customers have faith in me. 
They drop in and say, ‘I want a new dinner 
gown. You know my style. I’m going to 
leave it to you.’ And so I make a note of it 
on my list: Dinner gown for Mrs. A. And 
when I come to New York with the buyers 
to see the new styles at the big first-class 
wholesale houses, I look over their models 
always with a particular client in mind. 
Mrs. B wants an afternoon ensemble cos- 
tume with bandings of fur and a hat to 
match; Mrs. C wishes two or three chiffon 
dance frocks; Mrs. D a sports suit and 
some gay little French summer handmade 
clothes. I know their tastes and how much 
they are willing to pay. Personality shop- 
ping on a large scale—that’s what it 
amounts to. 

“And this shop, run on such principles, 
has been such a financial success that I’d 
like to start a chain if I could but find 
competent women to take charge of each 
branch who would give individual atten- 
tion to my customers.” 

“Do you buy many gowns imported di- 
rectly from Paris?” 

“A few—not many. Now and again a 
customer wants a Paris frock. But for the 
most part I purchase my stock from the 
New York wholesale houses, which, of 
course, are in constant contact with Paris, 
and have, besides, their own staff of highly 
competent designers who know American 
taste and temperament as the French can- 
not possibly do. The single exception to 
this is in the case of the exquisitely hand- 
made summer clothes. These are imported 
directly from France. Thus far, the French 
have surpassed us in this line. They pro- 
duce enchanting color combinations, lovely 
handmade embroidered frocks of delicate 
cotton stuffs light as thistledown, simplic- 
ity itself, always with some charming indi- 
vidual twist, and amazingly inexpensive 
too. But as a general rule I find that 
American women do not care for ultra- 
bizarre or eccentric clothes. Their men- 
folks don’t like them either. And the men 
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have a good deal to say—more 
would ever think—about how t 
should dress.” 2 
She paused, and then continue 
fully, “‘American women, howey 
one defect which is almost unive 
buy too many clothes with ¢] 
“How do you mean—too 
possible to have too many 
nodded emphatically. 
“It’s possible to have too m 
ocre—what I call half-and-hal 
Instead of concentrating their 
one perfectly ravishing evening 
distinguished afternoon costum 
morning tailleur, they spread 
money over half a dozen cheap 
monplace things which are ne 
flesh nor fowl—just makeshifts 
result they’re never well dressed : 
always the eternal wail, ‘I haye 
to wear.’ It’s true; they haven’ 
fit to wear because they’ve not 
ting clothes. Their gowns aren 
to the occasion, and being cor 
and undistinguished in the first 
lose their freshness, their indivic 
charm. For example, a woman 
my shop one morning and bow 
dozen inexpensive gowns, and 
was all through she didn’t have 
tinguished a wardrobe as if sh 
the number and doubled the pr 
frock. . 
“A good rule for a woman o} 
income who wishes to be well dre 
Buy one beautiful evening gown 
and wear it; one chic little mo 
and wear it. Then use them for: 
following season. No matter if: 
seen in the same outfit; she 
smarter, far more distinguished 
greater variety of ill-cut, ill-fitt 
turned out from a standardized 
the thousand in inferior material 
ing to teach my clients that slo; 
and better clothes.” : 


Do We Need Paris St 


“But some of them say to 1 
can’t do that, because I just cz 
always to appear in the same : 
meet the same group of friends t 
times a week and I must hay 
But that’s where they’re dead ¥ 
far better to wear a whole seaso! 
tiful, gracious gown, exquisite 
materials and workmanship, w! 
out the personality, than it is t 
a number of mediocre garmen 
out by the hundred from chear 
skimpy in pattern and ugly in 
bind and break and lose their sl 
gowns do not cost much, it is 
that’s because they’re not wi 
The difference between them a 
bought from a high-grade style I 
artists create the designs, where 
is hand-cut, hand-sewn and e 
materials and workmanship, is 
ence between a fine old handméz 
furniture created by a master ca 
and a cheap machine-made in 
do not say that the cheap ma 
article does not serve a purpos 
but it will not please the won 
criminating artistic taste. 

“As a matter of fact, I do ne 
those cheap stock houses whic 
inexpensive garments by the tl 
doesn’t pay me, for their clothe 
please the clientele I am trying 

At this moment the head 0 
house appeared at the end of 
mopping his brow. My comp’ 
to go. , 

“T’m going to turn you over’ 
ler for the larger aspects of | 
she said. ‘‘He knows as muc 
in America about women’s 
an artist through and throu 
mitted to be one of the 
creators of the country.” 

Mr. Miller made his way Ss} 
my end of the room, pausing ¢ 
congratulatory handshakes. 
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(Continued from Page 218) 
into a chair, fanning himself, and regarded 
me somewhat somberly. 

“You know,” he plunged abruptly into 
the subject, ‘“‘I’m bound to say to you that 
most of the stuff that’s printed in America 
on the subject of clothes is just bunk—pure 
bunk—frothy woman’s-page stuff. Or else 
it’s somebody trying to grab the limelight 
for self-advertisement. I tell you there’s 
too little real artistic production in Amer- 
ica—and too much showmanship. An 
artist has got to produce. That’s his job. 
As I see it, that’s his only job. It’s all that 
should interest him. The minute he takes 
the emphasis off production—and by that 
I mean throwing his heart and soul into his 
work—and puts it on self-advertising, 
blowing his own little horn before the pub- 
lic, that minute he’s started on the down 
grade. I’ve seen it happen again and again 
in my own line. It’s production, good 
work—not cheap self-glorification and 
showmanship—which counts. Now. you’d 
like to know how much America depends on 
Paris for its styles?”’ 

“Put it this way: Could we get along 
without Paris? Have we any big dress- 
makers, any big style creators in America?” 

“Very, very few. And, likewise, very, 
very few in Paris.’”” And he favored me 
with a grim smile. ‘‘But to return to your 
first question: Could we get along without 
Paris? Well, we don’t have to, thank 
heaven! We have our own designers, first- 
class ones; but they don’t work independ- 
ently of Paris any more than Paris works 
independently of history. Sheuses the past, 
creates and re-creates; and our designers 
also use the past—and also use Paris. 

“France has been the great originator of 
style in clothes for generations; it is in the 
blood. Moreover, everything is far better 
coordinated over there than it is or can 
be in this country. In France the fabric 
manufacturers and the dressmakers, the 
embroiderers and even the button makers 
all sit together in conference and collabo- 
rate on the styles. Of course they get a 
more unified result than when each man 
takes a different road. Over there the en- 
tire scheme of things is still more or less in- 
dividualistic—and art is always intensely 
individualistic. In America we are up 
against the problem of big-scale production; 
and big-scale production means that the 
manufacturers can’t do things so flexibly, 
so individually as when the scale is small. 
Close collaboration between the manufac- 
turers of fabrics and the wholesale garment 
makers who make up those fabrics into 
gowns is a difficult task to achieve. We’re 
doing more along that line than we were, 
but we’re nowhere up to Paris yet.”’ 


The Lure of the Paris Label 


“Now as to the big creators of style. I 
said there were few in America, and like- 
wise few in Paris. Let me elaborate that. 
Paris has a name, a reputation. She has, 
also, a few really great dressmakers, men 
of ideas, creators of style. Then she has, in 
addition, a motley crew who are, artistically 
speaking, fourth and fifth and tenth rate. 
But’’—he held up an admonitory finger— 
“‘many Americans don’t know the differ- 
ence between good and bad; they go to 
Paris, to these second-rate houses. From 
these houses Americans buy their clothes, 
some of them hideous, bizarre, inartistic, 
grotesque, utterly unfitted to the American 
woman, to her background, personality and 
temperament. And having bought these 
monstrosities, they return to their own 
communities to show off their creations 
among their social set. And very often they 
get away with it, their friends being as un- 
discriminating as they are. 

“The fact is, some, of the big French 
houses—not all, of course—have taken the 


emphasis off artistic production and put it 


on showmanship. If a house will stick to 
creating styles, to producing fine, beautiful, 


| original gowns, the world will beat a path 


to that firm’s door. But some of the big 
French firms have not done this. We in the 
trade see them going downhill from year to 
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year, but—and this is my point—the great 
undiscriminating American public does not. 
It thinks that everything which comes out 
of Paris must be superior to the best which 
comes out of America. And just so long as 
that belief prevails, just so long American 
creators of style will be seriously handi- 
capped. This is not belittling Paris as the 
source of style; there is no sense in be- 
littling it; we use it; we admit its great- 
ness as a source. But we must learn to dis- 
criminate between the best and that which 
is not even good, but mediocre and com- 
monplace. 

“Tn America, thus far, we have few great 
style houses; but we have here fine poten- 
tialities, fine artists and.designers; and we 
are building up a greater body of them each 
year—creators in the true sense of the word, 
conversant with the best sources, with 
Paris, with history, and also, which is of 
prime importance, familiar with the per- 
sonality and background of American 
women. And it must be said that in certain 
respects we are breaking fresh ground. For 
example, look at this model. Come here.”’ 

He beckoned to a manikin parading back 
and forth in a magnificent ensemble cos- 
tume of green and old gold metal cloth. 
The girl was tall, stately, somewhat volup- 
tuous of line—what is profanely termed in 
the trade a stylish stout. But so exquisite 
was the gown molded to the body that the 
large proportions gave a distinct pleasure 
to the eye—a Venus de Milo, as it were, 
stepped down from her pedestal for a morn- 
ing stroll. 


Specials in Stylish Stouts 


“Here,” he continued, “‘is a case in point. 
This model, you observe, is a large size. 


And we have plenty of such in America. | 


The automobile, rich foods, lack of syste- 
matic exercise and a luxurious mode of life 
account for this type. These women are 
still beautiful, but they are overweight. 
And they won’t discipline themselves by re- 
straint in eating or by proper exercise; for 
an occasional round of golf, a series of 
Turkish baths or massage treatments can- 
not be called anything but mere temporary 
palliatives. So long as they lead that kind 
of life they are bound to have that kind of 
figure. You might call them drones—non- 
producers. And that is the drone figure. 

“And yet these are the women, with 
luxurious motor cars and unlimited bank 
accounts, who form the cream of our social 
régime, for usually they are the wives of our 
great and successful men. Naturally, they 
are found as often in Europe as in Amer- 
ica; fat women are not confined to any one 
country or latitude; they are a phase of 
civilization, a symptom, a sign. But—and 
this is my point—although fat women are 
found all over the globe, in France as well 
as elsewhere, the great dressmakers of Paris 
have practically ignored them in the crea- 
tion of modes. 

““Consequently, women who for one rea- 
son or another are no longer fauns and 
sylphs are forced to this alternative— 
either they may dress as old ladies in the 
grandmother style, the charming, severe, 
decorative, white-haired type which the 
French houses dress with such admirable 
perfection; or they may dress as jeunes 
filles, don their granddaughters’ frocks, the 
scant, daring, joyous garments of extreme 
youth. You know the phrase Chacque dge a 
sa beauté—each age has its own beauty. 
You can rob a matron of her beauty by 
trying to disguise her as a sub-deb, or you 
can enhance it magically by playing up her 
mature charms for all they are worth. 

“But the French stylists have not catered 
to the stout figure. In America we are be- 
ginning to supply that lack; we have begun 
to create definite styles; not just make- 
shifts, you understand; not modifications 
of the grandmother or granddaughter type, 
but something different, something created 
from the ground up for that particular type 
of woman and designed to bring out—shall 
we say?’’—he smiled dryly—‘its—er— 
goddess-like attributes. I have a few mod- 
els designed expressly for that type of figure 
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HERE are many things which a tamily 

desires its Memorial to express, and the 
key to all of them is Beauty. Beauty may 
stand as a symbol of the beauty of the lives 
we loved, as a symbol of our tribute to 
them and as a symbol of final peace, rest 
and security. 

Everlasting Beauty 

In Guarpran Memorials a Beauty that ex- 
presses all of these things is the outstanding 
quality. The granite from which they are 
made is wonderfully even in texture, finely 
grained, with an almost diamond hardness, 
of a rich gray color that blends with 
nature’s foliage; refined and pleasing in 
appearance when either tooled cr polished. 

This granite comes from our own quarries 
in Barre, Vermont, the granite center of the 
world, where we also have our Manufactur- 
ing Plant. Here you would see in its love- 
liest forms all the wealth of ancient and 
modern memorial design taking shape in 
solid blocks of everlasting granite undcr the 
skillful manipulation of our craftsmen. 

Not only do we have every facility for 
giving Guardian Memorials the best pos- 
sible finish, but we take time to do the 
work thoroughly. And we believe the re- 
sults secured justify our pains. 

Barre Granite is noted for its ability to stand widely 
varied climatic conditions, and to maintain a clean, fresh 
surface many years after being placed in the cemetery. 

Certificate of Security 


Wits each Guardian Memorial, we give an engraved 
Certificate of Weep oS signed by an Officer of our Com- 
pany as well as by your Memorial Dealer, which guar- 
intees that it will not fade, check, crack or disintegrate; 
and that any parts found defective in material or work- 
manship executed by us will be replaced without 


expense. 

Book of Designs 
We wit gladly send you, without expense or obliga- 
tion, a copy of our book, “’To Mark the Place with 
Beauty Forever,” that will give you complete informa- 
tion concerning Guardian Memorials, together with 
names of Guardian Memorial Dealers near you. A post 
card will bring it free. 
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and other houses are specializing along that 
line. So we’ve made a beginning in this 
respect. It is still difficult for the stout 
woman to clothe herself with elegance and 
good taste. She has to search, she has to 
agonize—and perhaps that is only a just 
punishment for the crime of corpulence. 

“There is another difference between the 
big first-class style houses of Paris and 
those of America. Perhaps you have been 
to some of their openings over there?”’ I 
nodded. ‘‘Then you know the ceremony, 
the sacrosanct atmosphere which pervades 
their openings—the jealousy, the suspicion 
lest somebody shall steal their ideas. The 
public and the legitimate accredited buyers 
are treated with an Overweening arrogancein 
some of those houses which is very hard to 
endure. 

“In New York it’s different. We’re more 
democratic—plebeian, if you please. Any- 
body may walk into our openings, stay as 
long as he likes and walk out without buy- 
ing a cent’s worth of merchandise. We’re 
not afraid every visitor is a thief who’s 
going to make off with the family plate. Of 
course, it goes without saying that both in 
France and in America there is a certain 
amount of danger of designs being stolen, 
but some of the French houses overplay the 
part. One big firm in Paris—I’ll not name 
it—was nearly put out of business by an 
overexaggerated sense of its own impor- 


| tance as fashion leader of the world. It was 
| a very good house. 


But its head harbored 
the unfortunate idea that she was the center 
and sun of the fashion universe; that she 
could stamp on the buyers, treat them with 
rudeness and contempt and still keep them 
crawling at her feet. She made a point of 
being disagreeable, you understand, treated 
herself to a lot of publicity on the subject 
and advertised her opinions in interviews.” 


Stealing Styles 


“Tn retaliation, the buyers began to ig- 
nore her openings. They punished her with 
the thunders of silence. They visited all the 
other big style houses and sent home im- 
portations, descriptions and press notices, 
but hers they conspicuously did not attend. 
None of her creations were imported to 
America. Her name ceased to be heard. 
She might as well have been dead. At first 
she was astonished, then contemptuous, 
then outraged—and finally scared. She 
made some tentative efforts to regain her 
American clientele; it ignored her; the 
thunders of silence went on. The financial 
strain became insupportable—and at length 
the lady caved. She changed her tactics 
and instead of insulting her clients she went 
out into the highways and byways and im- 
plored them to come in. And now there is 
not a more cordial, hospitable firm in Paris 
today. She learned her lesson. 

“That brings us directly to the whole 
problem of stealing styles and ideas. It is 
true, some stealing undoubtedly does exist; 
but let us look at the thing realistically. I 
create, let us say, a certain model or style; 
I exhibit it at my opening; a stranger en- 
ters, decides it has elements of popularity 
and determines to copy it. All right. But 
here is what he is up against: First of all, 
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one of my creations isn’t just an idea; it’s 
an idea wedded to fine materials and first- 
class workmanship; in short, it’s a trinity. 
For I employ not only a staff of excellent 
artists who produce the ideas but also I use 
the very best materials expressly chosen 
for carrying out that particular idea; and 
thirdly I put into the making the finest 
workmanship. Now if that thief, copyist or 
plagiarist can equal me on those three 
points, original idea, materials and craft, 
he’s an artist himself and he doesn’t have 
to steal. In other words, he’s my com- 
petitor. If he doesn’t equa! me—that is, if 
he steals simply the idea and makes it up 
in shoddy goods and inferior workmanship, 
he’s not injuring me vitally, for I don’t 
swim in his class; my clients are discriminat- 
ing people who won’t buy cheap materials 
and indifferent workmanship. So the very 
worst he can do is to cheapen and deterio- 
rate that particular style. But that doesn’t 
injure me materially, either, for it is what’s 
taking place every day in the normal course 
of events.” 


American Materials Best 


““A house, let us say, creates a certain 
style which proves popular; immediately 
it is copied in cheap materials and you wake 
up some fine morning to findit onevery Main 
Street in America. Then what happens? 
Why, the leading style houses have already 
eliminated that style; it’s become cheap- 
ened, vulgarized. They create something 
different to please their fastidious clientele. 
So an unending duel is being waged be- 
tween standardized commonplace fashions 
and those which bespeak distinction, in- 
dividuality. And it is a good thing for us to 
be kept up on our tiptoes working out new 
ideas. For to be solidly absorbed in your 
task, to keep the emphasis on high-grade 
production, to let your work speak for 
you—that is the only path of real progress 
whether in France or in America.” 

The leaders of big wholesale style houses 
in New York were practically unanimous 
in the expression of opinion that while Paris 
remained the source and fountainhead of 
style, nevertheless America was forging 
ahead very rapidly in the manufacture of 
beautiful materials. 

“The American public,” said the owner 
of one well-known style house, “‘used to 
believe that imported materials were the 
best, particularly imported woolens and 
silks. That is no longer true. Our woolen 
and silk manufacturers lead the world in 
beauty of texture, quality and variety. We 
have grand domestic materials with which 
to work; they are unbeatable anywhere. 
In silks particularly we are achieving great 
things. Even the French admit our genius 
in that line. America is also the king-pin 
in cloak materials.’”” He mentioned a firm 
known for its high-grade output the globe 
around. “‘In my opinion, however, we still 
do not equal the English on tweeds. But 
we will! Moreover, we are now getting co- 
operation between the fabric manufacturers 
and the wholesale garment makers, with 
the result that American women, consid- 
ered as a whole, are better gowned than any 
other women on the face of the earth.” 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN SCANDAL 


(Continued from Page 31) 


information as to the subtle means by which 
the criminal finds outlets through which he 
slips away and goes back to his professional 
career and as to that woeful lack of codp- 
eration and even ill feeling between the 
police, the courts and the penal authorities, 
which has led several wise observers to sug- 
gest that in every state there should be one 
department in charge of all the machinery 
of law enforcement. 

I have been convinced that surveys and 
careful investigation of the facts are the first 
need in the crime situation in America. I 
have been convinced by my own investiga- 
tion that, if these local surveys are stimu- 
lated from a central national crime com- 
mission, a step will be taken toward some 
measure of standardization of our statistics 
and our information about crime. I am 
convinced that grave difficulties are in the 
way of overcoming the lack of codéperation 
between city and city, state and state, in 
identifying and prosecuting criminals and 
in preventing their free flight from juris- 
diction to jurisdiction. These grave diffi- 
culties are mostly political difficulties, and 
the jealousies and fears of officeholders in 
the branches of our law-enforcement sys- 
tem. But such difficulties will not stand in 
the way of the close codperation of all the 
local citizen organizations, particularly if a 
responsible clearing house exists in the form 
of a National Crime Commission. I am 


| convinced by all I have seen or gathered 


that certain results of honest surveys can 


_ be counted on by any reasonable man be- 
| fore the surveys are made. 


Let me set down what these results, in 
my belief, are sure to be. First, the public 
will be amazed at the blind patience with 
which it has overlooked the rising tide of 
crime and lawlessness. 

Second, the mere legal, voluntary, local 
organization of citizens will help to obtain 
codéperation between the police, the courts 
and the penal agencies, and, what is more, 
by their mere existence will bring pressure 
on all law-enforcement agencies to brighten 
up the record with more speed and less 
laxity in the processes of enforcing law. 

Third, the burden of multiplicity of 
laws and the burden of many goose-stepping 
laws which attempt to give commandments 
for the conduct of the individual will be 
properly estimated. And the pretense that 
all the laws can be enforced will be rele- 
gated to the realm of hypocrisy. 


The Duty of Our Citizens 


As Dean Pound said in his review for the 
Cleveland Survey, “Every new statute 
adds one more to the mass of prescribed 
penalties for which a criminal prosecution 
may be invoked. It is impossible for the 
legal machinery to do all which our vo- 
luminous penal legislation expects of it.’ 
If this is true, and I have every reason to 
believe that it is, public opinion and wise 
public authority will deliberately choose to 
concentrate first on attacks upon the crimes 
and misdemeanors which threaten the com- 
munity and its peace and order. These are 
crimes of violence, the crimes which threaten 
the safety of citizens and their property. 
If it is necessary to choose between en- 
forcing law against robbery with a gun and 
law against smoking a cigarette, few. per- 
sons would hesitate in deciding which law 
should be upheld by the police, the courts 
and all the agencies of law enforcement.. 

Fourth, a legal, voluntary, local citi- 
zens’ commission may be made a great aid 
to the development of one of the primary 
needs for an intelligent fight°against law- 
lessness—the education of the public in the 
duty of citizens to protect themselves and 
to perform their obligations. Almost every- 
where comes the complaint from police that 
citizens engage in a variety of follies which 
expose them and their homes and busi- 
nesses to the criminal. Carelessness in em- 
ploying strangers and in exposing places of 
business and homes to the marauder, the 


general display of wealth in the form of 
money, jewelry and expensive furs worn on 
the person is a new development of our life 
which beckons to the wrongdoer. 

But it is the duty of our citizens to give 
active aid to the forces of law. The re- 
luctance to give information, to volunteer 
testimony, to give unflinching service as 
witnesses in criminal trials and to accept 
and fulfill service as jurymen has done no 
end of damage to the effectiveness of our 
law enforcement. 


Crime Prevention Plans 


Fifth, it will be shown that no adminis- 
trative reform in the police system can 
yield any substantial result unless the 
whole concept and plan of our police sys- 
tems are revised. We are still contentedly 
regarding our police systems as being es- 
sentially the same system of watchman 
service which went on a century or more 
ago, when a man with a lantern went about 
thumping with a stick on the pavement. 
Today we are still emphasizing the patrol. 
Under modern conditions, the patrolman, 
in our undermanned American police sys- 
tems, has to cover large territory in a uni- 
form which marks him out as a warning, 
but not much of a menace to the skilled 
marauder. As someone has pointed out, 
the patrolman is the representative of the 
police department to whom the crime is 


usually first reported after its commission | 


has been discovered; the detective is the 
man assigned to the task of finding out 
who did it. My investigation has indicated 


to me that the weaker part of this after- 


the-deed system is detection. There is need 
of more education in detective bureaus, 
need of more codperation between state and 
state, and city and city. But when the 
police system is revised, two requirements 
must be met. The first is the need of im- 
proving the quality and number of men in 
the service. We are far below the European 
countries in our police man power, and be- 
cause of our vast new traffic police problem 
and the burdens we have thrown on the 
police to enforce our personal-conduct laws, 
we are today faced with the necessity of 
paying more police and paying them better, 
if we want to step ahead of the criminal. 

The second requirement is equally im- 
portant and more difficult to show to the 
general public. Our police systems must 
expand their function of followers of the 
criminal to functions which will make it 
possible for them to forestall the criminal. 
In other words, the great development 
ahead in our police system is the develop- 
ment of crime prevention. Two fields are 
open for that development. 

The first is the creation of a real secret 
service in distinction from a detective staff 
the personnel of which is known to crimi- 
nals. Responsible police chiefs and experi- 
enced judges of criminal courts have told 
me that without undercover methods any 
police system would always be at a ludi- 
crous disadvantage in a contest with the 
criminal population. They have said that 
without a real secret service working un- 
seen and unknown, the police would always 
be in the position of beginning work after 
the deed was done. 

The other field of prevention lies in the 
development of our police systems as agen- 
cies for attacking crime at its source by 
engaging frankly in social-service work. 
This proposal, first conspicuously made by 
Commissioner Wood, of New York, has been 
elaborated by Raymond Fosdick in his sur- 
vey of the Cleveland police. 

“The importance of having a separate 
division recognized as the responsible agency 
in’ the department for the promotion of 
facilities for constructive efforts of crime 
prevention cannot be overestimated. When 
such a division is established, there will be 
a logical place for inaugurating new prac- 
tices and experiments in social service and 
pre-delinquency activities, thus avoiding 
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| criminals, that wrongdoers can 
with it’? with the help of a skilled, and 
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haphazard creation of a number of small 
new units which are likely to be poorly or- 
ganized and inadequately supervised. Fi- 
nally, the special-service division should 
become the police department’s liaison divi- 
sion between schools, hospitals and private 
charitable: and correctional institutions. 
Because of the character of its work, such 
a division could readily secure a degree of 
codperation with other agencies of social 
service that is not now usually had by any 
other branch of the police department. 

“Tt must be admitted that this whole 
idea is new in police work in America, but 
its basic idea gives shape to the police work 
of the future. There is as much room for 
crime prevention in our communities as for 
fire prevention or the prevention of disease, 
and in this endeavor to limit the oppor- 
tunities of crime and keep it from claiming 
its victims the police department must take 
the leading part.” 

Sixth, the citizens’ committee will prob- 
ably find that many of the members of the 
bar in their locality have been asleep as to 
the delays, the inefficiency and the laxity 
of criminal court procedure, but that when 
summoned to action they will give willing 
and helpful service and even leadership in 


_ closing the loopholes for the criminal. This 


work is one of the most important of all in 
our fight against crime. The most insidious 


| blight which affects our law-enforcement 
| record is the widespread idea among crimi- 


nals, and those who are tempted to become 
“get away 


sometimes unscrupulous, criminal lawyer. 


Antiquated Practices 


The Cleveland Survey in one sentence 


| describes the situation in most of our juris- 


diction, “The professional criminal and his 
advisers have learned readily to use this 


| machinery, and to make devices intended 
| to temper the application of criminal law 


to the occasional offender a means of es- 
cape for the habitual offender.”’ Anything 
which can be done to bring back the active 
influence of the bar as a whole upon crimi- 
nal procedure will assist the closing of those 
loopholes which antiquated practices, 
founded upon outworn historical reasons, 
and mere trickery to obtain delay or hood- 
wink juries, have opened so wide that they 


| defeat punishment. As the Cleveland Sur- 


vey states: 
“As everybody knew before this survey 
was attempted, and as nearly everybody 


| knows in every American city, except when 
| regular clients are involved or an excep- 


tionally large fee is in sight, most of the 
better grade of lawyers deliberately stay 
away from the criminal courts. As a result, 
with some notable and praiseworthy excep- 
tions, the practice in those courts is left to 
the lawyers of lesser sensitiveness regarding 
professional practices. The answers to the 
questionnaire formed an interesting verifi- 
cation of this fact. The criminal branch of 
the administration of justice, dealing as it 
does with the protection of the community 
against crime, the promotion of the peace, 
safety, and morals of the inhabitants, the 
lives and the liberties of men and, there- 
fore, from any intelligent point of view, the 
more important branch of the administra- 
tion of the law, has become a sort of outlaw 
field which many a lawyer avoids as he 
avoids the slums of the city.” 

It is impossible that the members of the 
bar in any locality will remain inert if the 
question arises as to whether criminal law 
abuses are to be remedied by the codpera- 
tion of the bar or by an aroused public 
opinion alone. 

Seventh, the citizen committee will dis- 
cover that it is almost inevitable that medi- 
cal science—and this means mental hygiene 
invéstigation—will enter the field of law en- 
forcement and punishment and find a use- 
ful place there. But unless the case for this 
is presented by those who are free from 
fanaticism on the subject, it has been made 
clear to me that more insidious harm to 
good sense and good community disci- 
pline will come from this source than from 
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any other. The whole subject of bor- 
derland mental abnormality or deficiency 
is loaded with dangers to individual re- 
sponsibility. The whole subject, centering 
attention upon the individual, tends to 
make us think that our whole penal system 
must either be a system of hate, revenge 
or retribution hurled at the individual, or 
else a system of diagnosis and cure of the 
individual. It tends, therefore, to make us 
forget that we punish or isolate one indi- 
vidual to give notice to thousands what it 
will cost to engage in a similar misdeed. 
And this is the most important of all things 
to remember. 

Citizens’ committees should realize that 
mental diagnosis is still in the experimental 
stage. They should remember that mental 
cures of criminals have not yet been gen- 
erally demonstrated. They should remem- 
ber that no demonstration of abnormality 
or deficiency in criminals is worth much 
until it is known whether there is more of it 
inside the prison wall than there is outside, 
for that oversight has already produced 
ludicrous errors. They should remember 
that if a mental pervert or defective is dis- 
covered by psychoanalysis there is not less 
reason for the state to hold that individual, 
but additional reasons for holding him for a 
longer term. 

Under these precautions a new scientific 
assistance to crime prevention, particularly 
as applied to the juvenile field, may be wel- 
comed. 

Eighth, the whole prison and penal sys- 
tem will be regarded by everyone, as it is 
regarded by every expert, observer, official 
and correspondent who has addressed me, 
without any trace whatever of that old 
ghost of retributive punishment of the in- 
dividual. The mollycoddler groups always 
parade that old ghost when they wish to 
indicate that if we reject their love treat- 
ment of the criminal, our only resort is to 
hate the criminal. J have seen numerous 
editorials written by those who, thinking 
we must choose between the two, went skit- 
tering off on the humane side. This is non- 
sense. 

When you see a man in prison he is there 
for three hopes. The first is that his pun- 
ishment will tie a cost tag on the tempta- 
tion of hosts of others. The second is that 
he will be in a place where he cannot quickly 
do any more harm. The third is that, from 
within himself or by treatment from with- 
out, he may be cured or reformed or re- 
adjusted. All three of these hopes are free 
from inhumane emotionalism. 


Three Hopes in Punishment 


The important question to be decided is 
how long he must stay there and how he is 
to be treated while he is there. Certainly 
the first hope would be defeated completely, 
if he were not there long enough and were 
treated so considerately that the cost tags 
of crime were marked with a price that 
would tempt rather than repel the hosts of 
others who might wish to do what he did. 
This, and not any hate or inhumane pro- 
posal, is the basis for the protest of sensible 
citizens against mollycoddling the criminal. 
As to the second hope, that the criminal 
will be restrained while he is in danger of 
committing a new offense, we may as well 
realize that some individuals might go a 
lifetime in prison and always be dangerous. 

In one state penitentiary, I spoke with a 
prisoner who had been within eight min- 
utes of execution in another state, had been 
pardoned by the governor, had crossed the 
border and within forty-eight hours had 
attempted to kill a man. From various 
parts of the nation, I have been sent ex- 
amples of how little insight is exhibited by 
some parole boards in the release of prison- 
ers. The idea that parole boards are always 
more free from political pressure than gov- 
ernors or that they can intelligently deal 
with forty or fifty cases in an hour or two is 
plain nonsense and investigation will show 
it. We have no adequate means yet to in- 
sure that the dangerous man is retained in 
safekeeping, or that the unfortunate who 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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has committed a crime of sudden impulse 
and will never repeat is allowed to go when 
we have sufficiently punished him as an 
example to others. I know one man sen- 
tenced for life, who killed under a set of 
circumstances which. would have made 
most men act, who since being in prison has 
acquired a technical education and who is 
one of the safest and sanest and most prom- 
ising young engineers I haveever met. Heis 
still there. On the other hand, I have the 
authentic account of another criminal who 
was turned out after psychiatrists and a 
board had looked him over. Here it is: 


“e 


, a teamster, killed his daughter, 
Mrs.——, twenty-three years old, with a 
hatchet in their home, late yesterday after- 
noon, according to his story to the police, 
who said he told them he was sorry he did 
not kill his wife as well. Policemen who 
broke into the house and arrested the man 
found the woman’s body on the floor. Her 
skull had been crushed and one leg almost 
severed. The man was released from the 
state prison six months ago after serving 
eight months of a two-year sentence for 
attacking his wife. He slashed her throat 
with a razor and she was in a hospital for 
several weeks. According to the police, the 
man said he became angry yesterday be- 
cause his daughter’s dog was barking.” 


The record of paroled prisoners is none 
too good in any case, as I have shown in 
another article, and 1 am informed by the 
police of various cities that paroled-prisoner 
records, inadequate in any case, would ap- 
pear even worse if allowance were made for 
the fact that any wise paroled individual 
waits until his period of parole has ended be- 
fore he begins new criminal operations. The 
truth about paroled prisoners, pardoned 
prisoners and prisoners who finish their 
term, if they belong either to the mentally 
defective or willfully habitual criminal class, 
is that they exhibit an extraordinary tend- 
ency to repeat. The truth, as honest sur- 
veys will find it, is that no matter how lame 
we may be in our processes of conviction for 
crime, our methods of sentencing and our 
methods of determining the length of time 
a prisoner should be retained or when he 
should be pardoned, paroled or released are 
still lamer. 


To Dissuade Imitators 


Finally, as to the third hope that the 
right environment in prison with the right 
medical and mental corrective treatment 
will cure criminals, I have been unable to 
find any conclusive proof covering a wide 
field that more individuals, past their form- 
ative period, reform now than in the days 
when less science was expended on them. 
Weall hope it will be so and would welcome 
proof of it. The juvenile field undoubtedly 
shows growing results from individual 
treatment, classification of groups, adap- 
tation to training according to fitness, and 
from an intelligent treatment while the 
clay is still pliable. 

But the most humane hope of all is the 
first—the hope that the cost tags of crime 
and lawlessness may be plainly marked. If 
one prisoner suffers, if he fails to reform, if 
he becomes a repeater, we may still be com- 
forted by the fact that he could usefully 
suffer still greater misfortunes in the mer- 
ciful and intelligent cause of proving the 
authority of the state and of dissuading 
youth from imitating him. 

After all, the citizens’ committees—com- 
mittees which I feel now are the only instru- 
ments we can devise immediately and 
intelligently and sternly to meet growing 
lawlessness and reckless criminality—will 
find occasionally a human story almost as 
convincing as volumes of statistics. Such 
a piece of evidence was given by a member 
of a Middle Western police force: 

“Charley —— was known to us as an old 
offender. He came into town one day and 
a few nights later he went up to the little 
shop kept by old man K. The old man 
lived over his shop. Charley banged on the 
door until the old man opened it, and then 
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he blazed away at him and put three bullets 
in him. He took the money the old man 
had failed to bank and left him lying in his 
own blood. Then he skipped town. I 
landed Charley in the East and got him 
back. I spent more time than enough in 
court rooms as a witness. The whole thing 
dragged for more than a year and Charley 
was out on bail. Finally they sent him up 
to Penitentiary. But somehow he had 
agreed to plead some robbery charge as a 
first offender in this state and then I learned 
he would only have to serve three years at 
the most. But I was satisfied until I went 
up to the Penitentiary. I saw Charley 
there.”’ 


Organized Action 


“T found that Charley was occupying a 
more expensive space in real estate than 
the one I have for my family. I had to pay 
for mine; he didn’t pay for his. He gota 
doctor free; I paid a doctor a hundred and 
fifty dollars that year. I couldn’t afford to 
take my wife to the theater; I hear Charley 
had big shows come up to the penitentiary 
to him. I took one magazine; he got 
twenty. He had a radio in his cell. That’s 
about all he paid for. I’m out all hours; he 
worked eight hours a day unless he had a 
headache. I didn’t wish him any harm, but 
when I thought of the two of us, the crook 
and killer, and the boob policeman who 
caught him, I had to laugh. 

‘‘And then one day I was over in —— 
and, at the Union Station, I ran into 
Charley. He said, ‘Hello,’ and I said, 
‘What’s the matter? Did you move? 
Didn’t you like the service?’ 

“““Oh, you can’t touch me,’ hesays. ‘I’ve 
got my papers from the parole board, but 
believe me, I’m going to make a good jump. 
I’m going to New York.’ 

“How long did you serve?’ I asked. 

‘««Sixteen months.’ 

***And I spent eighteen and caught the 
sciatica to get you.’ 

“‘And he laughed. 

“And when I thought it over I thought, 
somebody higher up is getting theirs! 
There must be something crooked.”’ 

He was told that there was nothing 
crooked, that the fault was with the law- 
enforcement machinery and not the opera- 
tors. 

‘Well, if there isn’t anything crooked,” 
he said with even deeper gloom, ‘‘they 
ought to stop examining crooks for their 
insanity and take a look at you and me and 
all the rest of us.” 

In this statement, the officer properly 
placed the blame for the American crime 
tide exactly where it belongs. 

I have been asked to state a remedy. 

That remedy is not more Federal bu- 
reaucracy, it is not more passing of re- 
sponsibility to centralized and distant 
authority, it is not continuing to leave the 
solution to experts, or to the initiative of 
the law-enforcement agencies which have 
taken no initiative. 

The remedy lies in citizen action. The 
stirring of public opinion is not enough. 
To be shocked by conditions as they are is 
insufficient. Organized action is necessary. 
A national citizen organization may do 
good, but its chief use will be to stimulate 
and codrdinate the action of local citizen 
organizations so that all our communities 
may act to clean up their own houses and 
yet be in step with a common national 
purpose. 

The preservation of law, order and peace 
against the organized forces of criminality, 
against the flabbiness of the times, against 
the subtle forces which are on the side of 
disintegration of all authority, is one of the 
tests of our institutions. In the last analy- 
sis, the institutions are no stronger and no 
weaker than the citizenship which is be- 
hind them. Citizenship of a democracy 
must stand ready to furnish repair crews 
when the machinery breaks down. 

Our lawlessness and our crime and the 
inefficiency with which we are dealing with 
them are the first call-of this day. 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Child. 
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one dollar. The limousine drops us at the 
Palace Hotel. 

“Room and bath?” 

“Certainly, sir. Step this way. Magnifi- 
cent view of the sea by moonlight. Over 
yonder is the residency. Just beyond— 
behind the golden minarets—the palace of 
the Sultan.” 


The foregoing scenes attempt to show 
the diametric contrasts of life today in 
Morocco, where France is now fighting, 


| with some assistance from Spain, against 
| the forces of Islam commanded by Abd-el- 


Krim. The French zone in Morocco is al- 
most as large as France itself. If the other 
French possessions, Algeria and Tunis, are 
included, her colonial empire in North 
Africa is vast enough for great nations to be 
born in, with limitless riches and possi- 
bilities. 

In Casablanca, the metropolis on the 
Atlantic—Casa it is called for short—the 
inhabitants calmly use the expression 
‘‘Casa—Paris—London”’ and see nothing 
droll or naive in placing their own town first 
in the list of the great. In the bled, as the 
open ranges are called, the pioneers, as in 
the American Wild West of the past, are 
still quick on the draw, for reasons strictly 
personal, with intent entirely businesslike 
and frequently deadly. 

Thirteen years tell the entire story of the 
French protectorate over the empire of the 
Sultan Mulai Yusef, Caliph of Islam, com- 
prising about 4,000,000 inhabitants, of 
whom less than 100,000 are whites, or 
Europeans. This number naturally does 
not include the French soldiers, white or 


| native, now engaged in the Moroccan cam- 
| paign. Nearly five of the thirteen years— 
those of the Great War—form a tense 


chapter of holding on against heavy odds; 
intrigue, threats of native uprisings, disas- 
ters on the West Front and general German 
aggression. The story as a whole and above 
all, places Marshal Lyautey in the front 
rank of great colonizers and pathfinders, as 
great as or even greater than our own Fré- 
mont. Lyautey, now in the evening of 
his life—he is over seventy and in feeble 
health—faces the tragedy of possibly seeing 
his work crumble and fall away. 


Boosters’ Club Stuff 


Almost the first impression one gets when 


| visiting Morocco is that in various ways it is 


more up-to-date, more progressive than 
France itself. Thesystem of local passenger 
transport, for example, is certainly far 
more satisfactory than anything in Europe. 
It is almost entirely a motor service. The 
same luxurious limousines, fares ridicu- 


| lously low, run everywhere, over the finest 


motor roads in the world. The North Afri- 
can Express motor cars run without change 
from Casablanca to Oran, in Algeria. For 
the seventy-mile journey between Casa- 


| blanca and Rabat the service is as between 
| New York and Philadelphia, every hour, on 


the hour, both ways, during twenty hours 
of the day. The trains are so slow in com- 
parison that it has actually become infra 
dig. in Morocco for a European at least—and 
even the high-caste Arabs—ever to ride in 
anything but motor limousines. The rule 
of the motor road in Morocco is that if a 
machine breaks down, the next arrival can- 
not whiz past, but must stop and give aid. 
Asa result of the war, and the fact that Ger- 
many was a party to the act of Algeciras, 
France decided that her main-gauge rail- 
ways would cut out Tangier and the Spanish 
zone, as previously agreed, thus strengthen- 
ing the chances of Casablanca for a bril- 
liant commercial future. 

In considering the French material 
changes of thirteen years, one first consid- 
ers Casablanca, just as naturally as one 
would first discuss New York in any eco- 
nomic study of the United States. 

Casablanca is now a mushroom city and, 
except that like every African city all its 


buildings are white, is much on the order 
of Chicago in the years preceding the 
World’s Fair of 1893. It has the same boom 
spirit and hustle and a braggadocio, which, 
although it often causes smiles, one cannot 
but admire. 

A stranger, off the boat from Marseilles, 
if he looks like business, is buttonholed by 
a booster, reporter or a climate tout—they 
are all that—before he gets into the custom- 
house. 

“Yes, sir, you’ve landed in God’s own 
country ’’—the phrase has been pinched in- 
tact from the middle U. S. A.—‘‘and we 
are right glad to see you, What’s your 
line? Rainy season? Who told you that? 
Why, sir, it never rains here’’—lying cheer- 
fully—‘‘or at most never more than eight 
days in the year. Magnificent climate, sir, 
finest on earth. A garden spot in winter— 
better than Palm Beach or Cairo, and not 
too hot in summer’’—wiping a perspiring 
brow. ‘What did you say your line is?” 


A Seeing:Casablanca Tour 


The reporter will give you publicity in 
one of the three dailies that the place al- 
ready boasts, and the booster will at once 
start you off on a personally conducted 
tour of the town. The harbor itself comes 
first. 

“Now take a good look at that break- 
water, Mr. Blank. One of the great feats 
of its kind. You have nothing at home 
that’s bigger.” 

Bigger! Perish the mere idea that a sea 
wall ever could be bigger! As one looks out 
across the great placid basin, big enough 
to accommodate a battle fleet, to where 
the Atlantic combers break in vain against 
an obstacle that is meant to remain for- 
ever, one gets the truthful information that 
said sea wall, at its base, is 300 yards 
thick. Marvelous! You admit it, and how 
they ever did it, against that constant surf, 
is another marvel. 

Your booster pal takes you up to town. 
You arrive at the ancient city walls. The 
booster pauses and swings his arm largely. 

“‘See the holes in those walls? Those are 
the holes made by cannon, when we first 
occupied Casa after the massacre of French 
pioneers in 1907. We leave ’em, sir, yes, 
sir, as a lesson, sir, to these Arabs, so they 
can keep in mind what may happen if they 
ever get up to such tricks again.” 

On our way is the dog pound, and you 
are told that it has more stray dogs than 
“the dog pound in Paris, sir.’”” Then comes 
the native quarter, and your guide sighs 
heavily as he relates Casablanca’s troubles 
with the Arabs. 

“You can see for yourself, sir, that this 
Arab city stands directly in the way of busi- 
ness, of progress. There are acres of it, right 
between the docks and the European city. 
We want all that for warehouses, factories, 
refrigerating plants, breweries. So we built 
anew Arab city a few miles out—out of the 
way. Splendid place, exactly the same size, 
and laid out exactly the same as the old 
ones. We kept the tiny alleys that they call 
streets and we didn’t change the plan of 
buildings. We even built a mosque. All we 
did was to put in electricity, baths and 
modern plumbing. Well, sir, they wouldn’t 
go there—scarcely any of them—they’re 
all still here, right in the way.”’ He waggles 
his head despairingly, and you feel certain 
that if the ancient native city of Casa- 
blanca should accidentally burn some eve- 
ning, the European city would enjoy a fine 
thrill and indulge itself in three rousing 
cheers. 

You arrive at the main business street of 
the new city. The guide points to the 
Modern Galleries, a department store cov- 
ering a city block, shining white and new, 
supplying anything and everything that 
such stores supply anywhere, and adver- 
tising deliveries by motor vans to all the 
outside district within a radius of fifty 

(Continued on Page 232) 
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What a delightful difference there 
is between the old-fashioned butcher 
shop and the most modern market! 


Here and there you still see the old 
type shop with its meats hidden in 
the ice box, or lying on an ordinary 
counter, exposed to flies and dirt. 


More frequently, now, you find 
meat markets that have progressed 
a little farther, displaying their 
meats on counters under glass, to pro- 
tect the meats from dust and handling. 
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Bien) SRC eINC Haig POST CN ger 
fo buy meats at a Hussmannized Store 


But in the Hussmannized store, you 
willrecognizethemostmodernmarket 
of all—where meats are not only pro- 
tected from contamination, but are 
properly refrigerated while on display. 


You will find it such a help to solve 
your daily bothersome question of 
“what meat to have for dinner,”’ by 
the tempting suggestions you see on 
display in the Hussmannized store. 


You know, too, that the meats you 
buy there are perfectly fresh and clean. 
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And you will get meats for your 
table that are more tender, juicy, 
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OME people expect radiators to 
S get cold as soon as fires are 
banked. They have been dressing 
and breakfasting in cold, cheerless 
rooms so long that they don’t real- 
ize what a warm, cozy house night 
and day can mean. 

With Hoffman Vacuum Valves, 
radiators hold their heat. They 
warm up quickly in the morning. 
That is because air has been kept 
out. These valves make an amaz- 
ing saving in fuel as well. You 
don’t waste steam pushing out the 
air that has sneaked back into 
radiators and made them cold. 


The Thirty-Day 
Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Put a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one 
radiator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find 
these radiators still hot. In the morning 
they will be the first to heat. That is be- 
cause air has been kept out. That is the 
magic of a vacuum. 

Send the coupon for ‘‘ Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief’’ which explains in 
simple words just why the vacuum created 
by Hoffman Vacuum Valves transforms 
steam heat. We will also send you a 
“Thirty-Day Trial Certificate’ which lets 
you test these valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


HOFF 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept.O4, 25 West 45thStreet, 
New York City 


Please send me without 
book ‘‘Locking the 
Heat Thief’’ and the 
tificate.”’ 


SEE YS pe ican CP iad 


obligation your 
Door Against the 
“30-day Trial Cer- 


Let Us Start You in 
a BUSINESS of Your Own 


Why not own and runa ‘‘McNess Store on Wheels’’? 
Year ’round permanent work. No lay-offs. Your 
profits increase as your business grows. You stay in 
same territory year after year. Build a real business. 


2 Big Lines 
Double Your Chance 
of Making Money 


Both proven money-makers. Large line of brushes, 
mops, dusters, also famous line of fine quality food 
products. No selling experience necessary. Start on 
our capital. Our magazine, direct-mail advertising, 
exclusive sales features, and sample distribution plan 
make sales come easily. Good profits. Country or 
city territory now available. Tell us which you 
desire. Country men must have auto. Free book 
tells all. Write for it. 


FURST-MCNESsS CoO. Dept. 96 Freeport, Ill. 
Good men ca- 


ALESMEN WANTED brit cima. 


ing as high as $5 an hour in spare or full time, selling our big, at- 
tractive line of Advertising Pencils Pencils with snappy col- 
ors, novelty styles and clever ideas that catch the eye of every 
merchant or business house. Write for free samples and terms, 


OAK SPECIALTY CO., 5703 Lake St., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 230) 
miles. Across the way is a new modern 
hotel. 

“That’s all right for the moment,” the 
guide says; ‘‘not a bad place to stop—good 
as anything in Paris in fact—but it will 
soon be too small. Why, sir, in a few years 
that will be a tiny little hotel—sort of a 
place near the depot to pop into between 
trains. Wewill have skyscraper hotels then, 
sir, ike America. Our main railway station 
will be about where we are standing. Yes, 
in a few more years we will be running fast 
express trains straight through to Tunis, 
and even Cairo.” 

There is no good reason why the dream 
should not come true. Despite the differ- 
ence in climate— Morocco is torrid in sum- 
mer—the towns of Casablanca and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, are on the same degree 
of latitude. The trip on a fast liner would 
be scarcely longer from New York to Casa- 
blanca than to Southampton, and only 
about half the distance to Buenos Aires. 
Morocco, if the chances of war permit its 
development to be complete, may one day 
become as great a wheat field as the Ar- 
gentine. 

The European city, like the modern sec- 
tions of all Moroccan cities, now has the 
unfinished appearance of an international 
exhibition or a gigantic moving-picture lot. 
It has a boulevard system quite as ambi- 
tious as Paris, but the buildings, some of 
them great apartment houses, are scat- 
tered here and there, separated by acres of 
vacant lots, treeless, dusty and hideous 
with real-estate signs. The price of Casa- 
blanca real estate has risen 2800 per cent 
within the past three years—from fifty 
centimes to 1200 francs the square meter. 


Millerand’s Moroccan Visit 


In Rabat, Meknez, Fez, Marrakesh, the 
European quarters are much on the same 
order, only in lesser degree, Fez being the 
smallest, with about 1500 European popu- 
lation in peacetime. Rabat, the capital, 
and the headquarters of the protectorate, 
has a social life—almost a court life—that 
gives it a special interest. Considering the 
pomp of the shereefian court maintained by 
the sultan, the French resident general must 
perforce maintain an establishment which, 
quite aside from the martial force behind 
it, may, on occasion, even surpass that of 
Mulai Yusef in splendor. 
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This splendor to impress their Moorish 
subjects was, for instance, emphasized on 
the occasion of Millerand’s visit, while he 
was President of France. The voyage began 
at Algiers, extended through the length of 
Morocco, ending at Casablanca. The presi- 
dential party traveled in a convoy of fifty 
automobiles, attended by armored cars and 
aeroplanes. Special chefs from the Elysée 
and the famous band of the Garde Repub- 
licaine accompanied the mission. Along 
the route were special detachments of 
troops. 

At Rabat, President Millerand deigned 
to receive the sultan at the residency, and 
afterward attended a banquet at the im- 
perial palace, only a few hundred yards 
distant. The durbar at Delhi was not more 
impressive, the only thing lacking being 
elephants, but camels took their places, 
gorgeous in gold and jeweled trappings. 
Crack regiments from France vied with the 
sultan’s black guard in magnificence of 
dress uniforms. 

Bands played constantly, while the white 
and black rulers, attended by fan bearers, 
lunched and dined under magnificent 
silken canopies of red and gold. Maulai, 
surrounded by resplendent caids—with the 
exception of Abd-el-Krim—was duly pleased 
to renew his fealty and allegiance to the 
white father from Paris, even though the 
one claimed descendance from the Prophet 
Mohammed and the other is a follower of 
Christ. 

The Lyautey rule in Morocco—it is con- 
ceded to be that even more than French— 
has been extremely wise in that it has 
brought about great material changes while 
leaving tranquil the fundamental mentality 
of the Moslem population. Thirteen years 
is a short period and many problems are 
still unsolved. The first attacked were 
roads, railways, schools, hygiene, rather 
thantheland. Free medical service has been 
established and has practically replaced 
the black magic, which, even though con- 
demned by the Koran, was a curse upon 
Morocco for centuries. 

The only vital change in Moroccan cus- 
tom has been the suppression of slavery; 
but even this has been done gradually, 
without giving undue offense to the caids, 
who only a few years ago bought and sold 
slaves in the open market at Fez. The 
Koran permits every man four legal wives 
and is obscure on the number of illegal ones. 
Therefore the sultan and the rich caids 
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still maintain harems in which 
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The Need for Coloni 
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The Ramparts of Fez 


,EIGN TRAVEL” 


for 6¢ 


IN you come to El Paso you will 
hable to enjoy all the unusual de- 
"Old Mexico! For 6¢ carfare you 
0 Bohemian Juarez, for El Paso 
al gateway of the tourist and 
cial traffic between the United 
id Mexico. 
DId Mexico Entertain You! 
a day in Juarez. You will see 
entirely different! Here, five 
from the center of a modern 
n city, you can take part in the 
and one excitements favored by 
ure-loving Latin races. As a back- 
: a civilization 3000 years old! 
ted Peons! Ox carts! The Old 
|—a city picturesque! —never to 
en 
‘et us show you the fertile Rio Grande 
ort Bliss (1st Div. U. S. Cavalry) — 
Butte Dam — many other interesting 
El Paso. Accept this as our standing 
.to come and visit with us and enjoy 
ll Winter long. 
or free booklet before you start. Rail- 
w free 10-day stop-over. If you drive, 


sh Trail, Leeand Bankhead Highways, 
and Ozark Trailsall leadinto El Paso. 
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\ber of Commerce Bldg., 


jad me the free booklet, 
and the New Southwest.’’ 


To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
he grind of indoor work—John 
Davey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
Bowne men selected wil] be thor- 
oughly trained by the Company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
4 industrious, having a good prac- 
| tical education, and able to 
furnish satisfactory references, 
" you have a good chance to 
qualify. Pay is-good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
Al «= We want only men who desire 

_ permanent employment in a 
growing organization and -will 

accept only clean, sturdy young 
_ men, thorough Americans, not 
afraid of vigorous outdoor work. 
Write for additional information 
nd qualification blank to serve 
in’place of personal interview. 
¢ Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 
~ 300 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


tive in Every County: 
$100.00 weekly handling: nationally 
ty in universal demand among 
s and society people. 
Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
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steady Italian infiltration into Tunis, and 
the possibility that the French will be out- 
numbered in Morocco looms on the hori- 
zon. In all her colonies France has proved 
to be a great administrator—she has less 
trouble even than the English with native 
populations—but up to date she has been a 
poor colonizer, largely because she has not 
sufficient population at home. Aside from 
the question of birth rate, the home govern- 
ment at Paris is negatively responsible for 
more young Frenchmen not migrating to 
this wild west of Africa, where the oppor- 
tunities for position and riches are still 
boundless. No real lure is held out. The 
Colonial Ministry makes no offers—such 
as those of the British Colonial Office, and 
also those made by America during the 
colonization of the Far West—that sections 
of land will be turned over to settlers who 
go out and make good. 


Americans Welcome 


There is no income tax in Morocco, which 
helps in a way, but which is partially offset 
by a 12 per cent export tax upon all Mo- 
roccan products. This latter was an offset 
to the French import duties of the same 
amount on all imports from her own col- 
onies and protectorates. It seems strange 
that in the customhouse at the port of 
Marseilles officials are more rigid in their 
appraisal of goods from Morocco—a place 
that France hopes and prays to conserve as 
her own—than from any other place in the 
world. Even the hand baggage of passen- 
gers is gone through with a thoroughness— 
sometimes a rudeness—that is unequaled 
almost anywhere. 

The American who migrates to Morocco 
is welcomed with open arms. The spirit of 
the place is already far more American 
than it is European. Casablanca has the 
same commercial enthusiasm as any Middle 
West city of the United States, and un- 
doubtedly within a few years will boast of 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs to help the 
cause along. It is all new, crude and still 
in the making, despite an ancient historic 
background dating back to mythology, 
when Hercules paused in his labor of hold- 
ing the world on his shoulders, turning the 
encumbrance back to Atlas. Far to the 
south, beyond Marrakesh, and on the edges 
of the great desert, old Father Atlas is still 
at his task, with shoulders lost in eternal 
snows. 

A business man’s slogan in Morocco is 
“Let us get the Americans here to help us 
out, otherwise the Italians may crowd us 
out.”” They dislike the Italians, as one 
Latin race is able to dislike another. They 
distrust the English, but with Americans 
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they seem able to establish a fair accord. 
They like the American business meth- 
ods, they idealize American push and hus- 
tle, they realize that Americans have had 
a very similar problem in their own Far 
West—the Arab tribes aet and fight in 
much the same fashion as the American 
Indians—and they feel that Americans are 
sportsmen enough to appreciate their labor 
if they succeed in making their commercial 
capital one of the great ports of the world. 

Other cities have sprung up, some brand- 
new, some in juxtaposition with an Arab 
city that has been there for centuries. 
Knitra, for example, near the coast above 
Rabat, is now a flourishing town of 5000 
inhabitants, not unlike, either in itself or 
in the surrounding landscape, a boom town, 
say, in Arizona, of not so long ago. It has 
broad tree-lined avenues, as yet unpaved 
and heavy with dust, a half dozen factories, 
a splendid hotel, modern in every sense, 
and innumerable barrooms and gambling 
joints—also reminiscent of the American 
West. For historical background Knitrans 
refer visitors to the Battle of the Three 
Kings—a battle of which even Europe has 
scarcely heard, but which was one of the 
greatest contests ever held in Africa, fought 
over the ground where the new city stands. 
Two Moorish kings were engaged against 
each other, one of them having for ally a 
king of Portugal. All three kings were 
slain, and the dust and rubble of centuries 
collected over their remains, until only four 
years ago, when the corner stone of the 
first building in the place was laid. 


The Tourist Center 


The show place of Morocco, even more 
than Fez, the fascinating sacred city of 
Islam, is Marrakesh, standing at the foot 
of the plain above which tower the Atlas 
Mountains. Marrakesh is a city of the 
Sahara, having 150,000 population, less 
than 2000 of them Europeans. Twelve 
years ago—a year after the real French 
rule began—there were but thirty white 
folks in the place. It has more tourists 
daily than any city in the world; not white 
tourists, but Bedouins of the desert who 
come down through the mountain passes, 
even as far as from the great oasis of Ta- 
filet, to gather in the immense public 
square and gaze, incredulous, at the shining 
minarets and towers of wonderful Moorish 
artistry dating back more than 1000 years. 
Most of them have never seen a city before. 
They are the real Arab wanderers, who 
come and go, silent and mysterious. 

Although Marrakesh is insufferably hot 
in summer, the claim for the winter season 
is that it is the finest in the world, clear 
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Hello Boys/ 


Here's the biggest 
thrill you ever had 


The New Erector 
the world’s 
greatest toy! 


WHEN a boy has an Erector Set he 
can make working models of steam 
shovels, concrete mixers, locomotives, 
draw-bridges, hundreds of engineering 


toys. The powerful Erector electric 
motor makes them whiz and go. 


Erector exclusive features are:—Its 
square girders; curved girders; steam 
shovel; new Erector boiler; dredge 
bucket; giant fly wheel. Other Erector 
features are:—Its perforated ‘strips; a 
great assortment of gears and hundreds 
of other perfect mechanical parts for a 
boy to build a new toy every day. 


Sign this coupon and I will send my 
new free book about the new Erector, 
‘One Thousand Toys in One,”’ also a 
present, the Mysterious Gilbertscope. 


Super Erector No. 7—$10 


THE most popular Erector Set—contains pow- 
erful electric motor, new Erector boiler, steam 
shovel, base plates, curved girders, assortment 
of gears—473 parts, px 

builds 533 models— | ccm 
with 64-page manual in 
colors. Packed in wooden 
chest. Price $10. Other 
Erector Sets from $1.00 
to $50.00. 


A. C. GILBERT CO., 
116 Blatchley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. ‘ 
Please send your free book, ‘1,000 toys 
in 1,’’ and also the Gilbertscope to the 
following address: 
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Makes Driving Easier 


Improves appearance 
of all steering wheels — 
Wedford Rid-Ged Grip 
Steering Wheel Tire. 


This attractive grip of soft, 
safe, high-grade corrugated 
rubber should be on every 
steering wheel—warmer in Winter, cooler in 
Summer. Black $1.75, Tan $2—your dealer or 
postpaid. Practical Xmas Gift. State wheel size. 


! Cut down tire 
bills with 
nO 
INSERTED 
IN CASING 


WEDFORD 
_ KEX PLUGS 


Save money 
add 500 to 1,500 
miles to your 
tires. Easily in- 
serted in punc- 
ture hole of casing. Keep out sand, mud, water 
and gravel—stop tire rotting. Most practical 
repair kit—complete with tapered needle, 9 
plugs, cement and patching rubber—year’s 
supply, only $1.00. And it’s the only repair 
kit that contains casing repair plugs in addi- 
tion to patching rubber and cement. 


The original and genuine packed in 
black and yellow box—get yours 
today — at your dealer’s — or write us. 


THE WEDLER-SHUFORD CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb “Laconia,"’ Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “ Transyl- 
vania,"’ Jan. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine- 
Egypt; 62 days, $600 to $1700. Norway, June 30, 1926, 
53 days, $550 to $1250; fascinating route including the 
Mediterranean. 


Originator Round the World Cruises.—Est. 30 years. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C, 
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The Beauty of Sil 
The Warmth of Wool 
TheWear of lronClad 


Because a man loves soft, cozy comfort 
in his socks, and snug warmth in pierc- 
ing winter weather, luxurious strands of 
fleecy woolen yarn are woven in these 


Iron Clads. 


And because a man likes style and 
beauty too, there’s something added in 
these Iron Clads which gives them all 
the lustrous elegance of the smartest 
dress-wear sock. Finespun strands of 
artificial silk!—the kind that’s built for 
strength and wear. 


These socks come in the very latest two- 
toned color combinations. A wonder- 
fully welcome present for any man! 
Over 14,000 merchants are selling them, 
but if you don’t know where to get 
them in your town, send us your remit- 
tance and we'll mail you your Iron Clads 
direct. Ask for No. 351. State color 
(Black, Cordovan Brown, Navy, Grey, 
Airedale, African Brown, or Black and 
White Combination), and size (9% to 12, 
$1.00 per pair.) We'll pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Too Old— 
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Too 


Inexperienced 


To Earn 
MORE MONEY? 
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Proof? This coupon 
will bring it. 


-o---- Clip and Mail ------- 
Box 1624 ¢/o 
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bright sunshine, warm by day and cold at 
night, with the snows of the Atlas peaks, 
clear as crystal, only a few miles away. If 
the French hang onto Morocco, undoubt- 
edly they will boost Marrakesh as another 
Cairo for winter tourists. There is already 
an immense hotel, quite as fine as anything 
of its kind in Europe, and an automobile 
road, straight and level, over which the 
motorbusses make the trip from Casa- 
blanca in five hours. Only an hour beyond 
Marrakesh are winter sports, but the area 
where white folks may visit in the Atlas 
range is still limited. Here the tribes have 
never been subdued, and Agadir, the port 
on the Atlantic, at the base of the moun- 
tains is now entirely closed to Europeans 
because of the nearness of the tribes and 
the uncertainty that exists in the French 
military mind concerning their subsequent 
intentions. 

Up to now the French have made no 
effort to penetrate the Atlas. A war in the 
Riff mountains is bad enough, but in the 
Atlas, which are as high as the Alps, it 
would be even more difficult. So the caids 
of these tribes have been unmolested and 
allowed to run the place to suit themselves. 
Many of them have voluntarily visited the 
French, vowing fidelity and allegiance, and 
none as yet has hearkened to the persuasion 
of Abd-el-Krim, which would be to attack 
the French from the rear, with the possible 
result of sweeping them entirely out of the 
country. 

Today the situation hangs in the balance. 
Morocco is not yet really a nation, but a 
geographical region, which, within a short 
time, must emerge as a working entity into 
the scheme of modern civilization, or sink 
back into the pre-French era of sloth and 
tribal wars. That modern civilization has 
need of Morocco is not exclusively a French 
thesis. All the European nations—espe- 
cially up-to-the-minute Germany—wanted 
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a slice of the Moroccan pie, before the con- 
ference at Algeciras temporarily checked the 
ambition. In the temperate zones, espe- 
cially in Europe, the populations have in- 
vaded the cities, abandoning more and 
more the farm for the factory and the office. 
But the temperate zones must be fed. That 
strip of semitorrid zone lying across the 
north of Africa might succeed in feeding all 
Europe, if the chances of war so decide and 
if the millions of Arabs will join the white 
man in properly tilling the abundant soil. 

The recent communiques from the battle 
front mean little, even if peace is con- 
cluded; time alone will give the real an- 
swer to the Moroccan question. French 
victories at present, certainly. That was 
to be expected; but France is not yet 
fighting in the Riff country; she is only 
getting back her own. Meanwhile, across 
the great plain between the mountains, one 
rides the ranges for days without seeing a 
single house or cultivated field. 

Over there on the side of the hill, what is 
that? A gathering of human beings— 
camels—mules—funny sort of tents. It 
looks like an army camp at a distance. 
Nearer, one sees that there is nothing war- 
like about it, merely a peaceful gathering of 
Arabs—thousands of them. Where from? 
We did not see their homes as we passed. 
But one cannot see their homes—low- 
lying mud huts, in the great fire-baked 
rubble of Africa. What have they gathered 
for? Oh, it is just the souk, the weekly 
market. They have come for many miles, 
to pass the day trading—you see the 
droves of sheep and cattle with them—and 
to talk things over. Meanwhile, in the 
battle zone north of the Ouergha, the brack- 
ish streams turn into torrents. Vultures 
fly over unseen things that taint the air. 
The souk throughout Morocco continues to 
talk things over, and to listen, and to 
await the will of Allah. 
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Young students of Latin, I give you a 
chantey, a principal-parts-of-regular-verbs 
chantey: 


As I was a-ridin’ down Washington Street, 
(Steady, boys, steady, or teacher will spot 
us) 
A pretty young classmate I chanced for to 
meet, 
(Amo, amare, amavi, amatus.) 


And I says to the jane, ‘“O my pretty 
puella,”’ 
(If we ain’t got a trot, some bozo will loan 
it us) 
“How would you like a short ride with a 
fella?” 
(Moneo, monere, monui, monitus.) 


Oh, her glance tt was wild and her manners 
was free, 
(Easy on the trot, boys, the prof will sus- 
pect us) 
But devil a bit would she travel with me, 
(Rego, regere, rexi, rectus.) 


But I had revenge on the cruel, cruel lass 
(Ad inferos cum illis, if that’s how they 
treat us) 
Puttin’ chalk down her neck in geometry 
class— 
(Audio, audire, audivi, auditus.) 
—Morris Bishop. 


The Little Man Kicks 


KINNY men, listen! Shrimps, give ear! 

Little men, rally from far and near 
And join your voices and help me pan 
The spurious fame of the big fat man. 


When the world seeks greatness, does it choose 

The undersized man in the number 5 shoes 

And the number 10 collar—or some big 
fat, 

With a head that was built for a four-quart 
hat? 


Whothinks great thoughts and gets nothanks? 

The meek little man with the pipestem 
shanks; 

Who gets all the credit by looking wise? 

Some great big elephant twice his size. 


When the little man utters a flaming truth 

The world is as still as a telephone booth. 

The fat man utters the selfsame thing 

And the whistles shriek and the church 
bells ring. 


Who sits in a chair and directs big deals, 

While the little man fidgets and cools his 
heels? 

Who rides in a private car, while the just 

But little man flivvers and takes his dust? 


Who sits in a street car, free from care, 

And takes two seats but pays one fare, 

While the little man hangs from a swaying 
strap, 

Or sits in an outraged female’s lap? 


Who makes our speeches and makes our 
laws? 

The big fat man with the big fat paws, 

And a waistband huge of seam and fell 

And as long as the thirty-ninth parallel. 


It drives me wild to think of that; 

It drives me wild to have a fat 

Boob loom above me, huge, immense, 
And make me feel like seven cents. 


The worm has turned! A little man, I 
. Squeak revolt while I raise on high 
My fluttering banner, which loud invites— 
“Skinny Men! Rise and demand your 
Rights!” 


But no one listens and no one heeds; 
They follow wherever the fat man leads; 
I can’t understand why they don’t see 
through it; 
They think it is brains, when it’s only suet. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 
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GLADYS HAD IDEALS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“<«T’m sorry, sir,’ says Gladys, ‘but 
here’s your script. I’d like to play the part, 
but I couldn’t do it, except in a dignified 
manner.’ 

“<Tf there was something the matter 
with your knees, why didn’t you say so 
when I hired you?’ yells Stone. 

“«There is nothing the matter with my 
knees,’ says Gladys, ‘but I’m afraid my 
ideals don’t suit you.’ 

“You could wear an elastic,’ begins 
Stone, but by that time Gladys was out of 
sight an’ halfway down the stairs.” 

“Can you beat that?’’ asked Dorothy. 
“Throwing up a perfectly good part on ac- 
count of a costume!” 

“Well, dearie,”’ said Madeline, “I was 
scared the boss was gonna fire me, too, for 
having brought her in, so I told him I was 
sorry about what had happened an’ would 
he let me try the song. As I was the best- 
looking girl in the bunch, he said for me to 
rehearse it, an’ if I did it right, I could have 
it—but not to expect no more money. Say, 
when I got home I certainly give Gladys a 
piece of my mind for getting me in Dutch 
with Stone. I left it to Alex, wasn’t she 
wrong, an’ he said questions like that had 
to be answered by the person themselves. 
He knew I was right, but he just didn’t 
want to mix up in it an’ make one of us 
mad, so he stayed on the fence. Well, I 
didn’t try to get her no more jobs, you can 
bet on that.” 

“T don’t blame you,” said Dot; ‘‘be- 
sides, hoop-skirt parts is hard to find.” 

““Well,’”’ continued Madeline, ““we opened 
outta town after about two weeks, an’ for 
the balance of the season I didn’t need no 
daily dozens when I got up in the morning, 
owing to the twelve dance routines I had 
done the night before. I kept the old 
swimming-hole number, an’ when the lead- 
ing man an’ the soubrette had a spat over 
which dressing room went with their ex- 
alted position, the soubrette lost, an’ I got 
her part with a raise in salary. There I was, 
with nothing but my good looks an’ a fair 
singing voice, drawing down seventy berries 
a week, while Gladys was doing housemaids 
an’ crippled sisters with a stock company 
in Union Hill for almost nothing. That’s 
what her ideals done for her.” 

‘An’ Alexander Stevens,’’ asked Doro- 
thy, ‘“‘what was he doing?” 

“‘Oh, he had got himself a regular job on 
a newspaper by that time an’ was doing 
well. I guess the reason they nicknamed 
stage people birds is because they migrate 
right back to Broadway as soon as their 
season is over. You should ought to have 
seen my triumphal return! My hair was 
two shades lighter than when I left, my 
skirts was shorter an’ J had so many glass 
bracelets on my arms it sounded like a 
store full of Chinee wind bells when I 
walked. 

“Alex was awful glad to see me, an’ I 
could tell by the look in his eyes that he 
was more interested in me than ever. He 
begin taking me out to dinner an’ asting 
my opinion about everything. He ast me 
how would I furnish my apartment if I was 
making big money, an’ what kind of 
clothes would I wear, an’ how would I act, 
an’ a lotta things like that what showed 
how serious his intentions was getting to be. 
When I ast him about Gladys he said Union 
Hill was so hard to get to he didn’t see her 
often. I guessed they mustta had a fuss or 
something, so I didn’t bring her up after 
that.” 

“Didn’t you ever run into her or noth- 
ing?’’ asked Dot. 

“T met her on the street one day an’ said 
hello. She was living over in Jersey near 
the theater, ’cause she had to rehearse 
every morning, on account of the stock 
company she was with putting on a new 
show each week. She was awful peaked an’ 
thin, an’ I told her she should ought to lay 
off a few weeks an’ rest, but she said she 
loved the work, an’ it was awful interesting 
adding new réles to her repertoire. When 


I told her what good friends me an’ Alex 
was she smiled kinda sickly, an’ I knew she 
was jealous, but didn’t want to let on. 

“She wasn’t dressed any too spiffy, so I 
didn’t give her no encouragement to call, 
me not wanting to be seen with a girl look- 
ing almost shabby, like she done. She give 
me her address an’ telephone number, an’ I 
give her mine, just like we intended to use 
em, but that was the last I saw of her for a 
long time.” 

“You didn’t expect her to love you for 
having took Alex away from her, did you?”’ 
asked Dot. 

‘Every woman has got to look out for 
herself in this world,’’ said Madeline. ‘‘ Men 
is like gold mines, an’ when a girl strikes a 
pay streak, it’s up to her to protect her own 
interests. She had her chance at him while 
I was away, so why should I worry about 
her? Well, one day Alex ast me did I know 
a producer by the name of Frae.”’ 

“«Tom Frae?’ asts I. 

“«Ves, I think his first name is Tom,’ 
says he. 

“*Fe ain’t no producer,’ says I. 
promoter, an’ works on O. P. M.’ 

“‘What does that stand for?’ asts Alex. 

““*Other People’s Money,’ says I. ‘Tom’s 
little game is to find a play with one set 
of scenery an’ not more’n seven characters 
in it. He gets a well-known actor to say 
he’ll play the leading part, then Tom digs 
up five hundred here an’ a thousand there 
from anybody what he can persuade to in- 
vest in a show what can’t possibly miss. If 
the show clicks, Tom owns a half interest 
an’ cleans up, an’ if it flops, all he has lost is 
his time. Whatcha wantta know about 
him for?’ 

““‘He’s reading a play of mine,’ says Alex. 

“*Tyon’t make me laugh,’ says I. ‘You 
can’t write no play, an’ besides, you never 
told me nothing about it.’ 

“*T just finished it,’ says Alex. ‘It’s bad 
luck to talk about things you write before 
they’re completed; that’s why I didn’t 
mention it. Mr. Frae is to give me his an- 
swer today.’ 

““«Tom Frae knows his business,’ says I. 
‘An’ if he does the play, he’ll do it right. 
You should ought to have let me help you 
on it, Alex. You don’t know near as much 
about the stage as I do. I’m dying to read 
it. Have you a copy around handy?’ 

“““No,’ says he. ‘An’ besides, I’m not 
going to let you read it, or even attend a re- 
hearsal when it is put on. I want you to see 
it played before an audience; then you'll 
be in a better position to judge it.’ 

“«What’s the name of this play you 
gonna have produced so quick?’ asts I. 

“«The Snake,’ says Alex, ‘an’ it looks 
like a hit to me.’ 

““All of ’em does on paper,’ says I. 
‘What time is Tom Frae supposed to phone 
you?’ 

“Three o’clock,’ says Alex. 

“«T’ll be here to cheer you up after he’s 
turned it down,’ says I. ‘ You’ll need a lotta 
sympathy when your air castle caves in. 
Nobody ain’t never sold their first play, an’ 
don’t you give up your newspaper job too 
quick.’ 

““*Ton’t worry,’ says Alex. 
still on the ground.’ 

“«Keep ’em there,’ says I. ‘But, Alex, no 
matter what happens, it won’t make no 
difference with me. I’m the kind of a girl 
what sticks when things is blackest. Is 
there a part in The Snake for me?’ 

“‘«No,’ says Alex. ‘It’s a drammer, an’ 
there ain’t no music.’ 

“*Vou talk like I can’t act,’ says I. 

“Of course you can act,’ says Alex. 
‘But musical comedy or vaudeville is your 
field, an’ it would be a shame to waste your 
wonderful personality in a legitimate play, 
where you couldn’t take the whole stage 
alone.’ 

“*T guess you're right. I hadn’t thought 
of that,’ says I.” 

_ “He wasn’t no fool, was he?’ asked 
Dorothy. 
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“T’ll say he wasn’t, as things afterward 
turned out! Well, at three o’clock prompt 
Tom Frae phoned an’ said he’d produce 
The Snake. He told Alex he was having the 
contract drawed by his lawyer, an’ for him 
to come up the next day to sign it an’ get his 
five hundred advanceroyalty. Gee, but that 
was a thrill! Alex was so happy he jumped 
around like a kangaroo, then he rushed out 
in the hall to phone somebody the good 
news. When he come back I throwed my 
arms around him an’ kissed him, an’ he 
kissed me, an’ we danced around like a 
couple of crazy kids. 

““While the hugging an’ kissing was go- 
ing on the door opened a little. Alex’s back 
was turned an’ he didn’t see who it was 
looking in, but I did, an’ it was Gladys 
Foster. She must not of been very much 
pleased with what she saw, ’cause she gen- 
tly closed the door again an’ wouldn’t even 
come in.” 

“‘Didn’t you ‘call her or nothing?” asked 
Dot. 

“‘Why should I call her? Me an’ Alex 
could do all the celebrating what was 
needed without any help. Well, we calmed 
down after a while an’ Alex took me to din- 
ner an’ we had a swell time. I didn’t want 
to ruin his evening by bringing up no un- 
pleasant subjects, so I never said nothing 
about Gladys having had a peep at us. The 
next day the papers was signed an’ they 
begin casting. 

“T had decided if I could put over four 
songs in a tab for a producer I could do 
it for myself in vaudeville, so I got me 
a piano player an’ begin cooking up a sin- 
gleact. Between his newspaper job an’ the 
rehearsals of The Snake, Alex was kept 
pretty busy, an’ I didn’t see him as much as 
I had before. When I did see him he looked 
awful troubled about something, but au- 
thors is always that way, so I didn’t pay no 
attention to it. 

“Well, one night he looked more tired 
an’ downhearted than usual, so I ast him 
what was giving him the willies. He told 
me one of Tom Frae’s backers hadn’t come 
through, an’ unless they could raise fifteen 
hundred dollars somewhere everything 
would have to be called off. Alex said he 
had put all of his own savings in the piece 
an’ couldn’t go no further.” 

‘An’ you let him have the money,”’ vol- 
unteered Dorothy. 

“T did not,’ said Madeline. ‘‘Since 
when do I look like a show angel? I told 
Alex that Tom was a gold digger an’ for 
him not to worry. I was right, too, ’cause 
in a few days Alex said somebody had put 
up the cash an’ everything was all right. 
I was having a lotta fights with my piano 
players right then, swapping ’em almost 
every day, so I was glad Alex’s troubles was 
off my hands. 

“Then I went upstate for a week to 
break my act in, an’ when I got back I saw 
in the paper where Arthur Lewis was doing 
a play called The Troubles of Married Life, 
or something like that, an’ Gladys Foster 
was in the cast. I heard on the streets that 
the part she had was a wife what had forgot 
a lotta promises she made at the altar, an’ 
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Gladys had got it ’cause it was unsympa- 
thetic anyway an’ she was willing to play it 
cheap.” 

“Didn’t you congratulate her, or noth- 
ing?” asked Dot. ‘‘A telegram only costs a 
quarter in the Times Square district.” 

“T intended to write her a note, but in 
the rush of things it slipped my mind. 
I knew I was gonna see her on the opening 
night anyway, so I could congratulate her 
then, if her show wasn’t a flop. Well, that 
was about the middle of September an’ 
everybody was trying to get their shows in 
first. Tom Frae announced The Snake, 
opening at the Belwyn on Monday night, 
the twenty-first, an’ Arthur Lewis pro- 
claimed to all the world, in big letters, the 
premier performance of The Troubles of 
Married Life at the Judson on the evening 
of the twenty-first.” 

‘“Wasn’t that hard luck?” said Dorothy. 
“Both opening the same night, an’ you 
only having one pair of eyes an’ ears. Why 
didn’t you get Alex to put his off till Tues- 
day evening?” 

“T ast him to, an’ he said he wished it 
could be done, but Tom Frae had spent a 
lotta money advertising the opening an’ 
wouldn’t listen to no talk of delays. Well, 
the Belwyn an’ the Judson is in the same 
block, almost next door to each other, an’ I 
could of seen part of each play, but Alex 


give me passes an’ Gladys didn’t, so of | 


course I went to see The Snake. When the 
curtain went up I was so nervous I almost 
chewed all my finger nails off. You couldn’t 
blame me, though, ’cause Alex’s an’ my 
future happiness depended on how the 
show went over. 

“The first act was a little talky, till a girl 
came on playing the part of a chorus jane. 
She was dressed pretty loud, an’ didn’t use 
no mufflers on her voice neither, but she 
certainly could wise-crack. The first thing 
you know some of the things she said 
sounded kinda familiar to me, an’ then it 
begin to dawn in on me that I had talked 
like that to Alex when he was asting my ad- 
vice about things. The second act took 
place in this girl’s apartment, an’ I’ll be 
darned if the stage setting wasn’t almost 
exactly like I’d told Alex I’d fix up my 
rooms, only the colors clashed more. An’ 
instead of this girl being the heroine, she 
was the snake.” 

“You had helped Alex write the play 
after all,” said Dot. ‘Only you wasn’t 
getting no credit for it or no royalty.” 

“The last act,’’ continued Madeline, 
“was awful. Everybody on the stage 
sneered at this girl what was the snake, an’ 
laughed at her, an’ at the finish they 
proved she was only a gold digger, an’ the 
other woman won out. Somebody mustta 
liked the show, though, ’cause the audience 
applauded so hard the cast took six curtain 
calls. Then the crazy fools stood up an’ 
cheered an’ begin to holler ‘Author, au- 
thor.’ I got out of the place somehow as 
quick as I could an’ beat it backstage, in- 
tending to tell Alex that I wouldn’t marry 
no man what kidded his future wife like 
that. When I reached the alley the door 
man told me Mr. Stevens had rushed out as 
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soon as the curtain dropped an’ said he 
wouldn’t be back.” 

“So you hurried home,” said Dorothy. 
“Hoping to find him there.” 

“T did not!” exclaimed Madeline. “I 
walked down the alley an’ in the stage door 
of the Judson. I was gonna congratulate 
Gladys, if it didn’t look too much like a 
funeral back there. As I stepped in the 
place I heard a actor say, ‘Wasn’t she won- 
derful?’ 

‘“««Sure she was,’ says I. ‘Who?’ 

“*Gladys Foster,’ answers he. ‘She 
climbed right on top of that unsympathetic 
role, stepped on the gas an’ run clean away 
with the show.’ 

“Of course when I heard that I rushed on 
the stage to tell Gladys how happy I was 
that she’d made good.” 

“That was the nice thing to do,” re- 
marked Dot. ‘‘Was she glad to see you?” 

“T saw her first, dearie, an’ stopped dead 
in my tracks. The curtain was down an’ 
she was standing in the middle of the 
stage. Alex was there too. They had their 
arms around each other an’ was crying like 
a couple of babies. When they seen me, 
both of ’em looked awful sheepish. Then 
Gladys come over an’ took me by the hand. 
‘Madeline,’ says she, ‘I want to apologize 
to you. I did you a great injustice. Also 
Alex, an’ I’m sorry for it.’ 
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“*What do you mean?’ ast; 
“The afternoon I saw you 
an’ misunderstood,’ says she, 
Then Alex came up an’ sa} 
thank you for giving me all th 
tion about chorus girls. I coul 
written a character of Gwendol; 
you hadn’t helped me.’ 4 

““*You’re welcome,’ says I. 
better go back to the Belwyr 
They’re hollering ‘ Author,’ an’ 
ought to make a speech to them 

“‘Not tonight,’ says Alex 
Gladys is gonna celebrate oj 
versary. We been married ay 
kept it secret because we 
make a success an’ a name for ou 
arately before announcing it.’ 

““You got something to ce 
I, smiling, with my teeth gritty tt 
made author, an’ Gladys’ naj 
in lights tomorrow.’ 

““«She’s responsible for bot 
cesses,’ says Alex. ‘Gladys 
fifteen hundred dollars whe 
needed it, but she made him p 
tell me about it, because she'd se 
ing you an’ thought I didn’t lo 
more.’ 

“Can you beat it?” 
“Nobody but a girl cursed 
would of done a fool thing lik 
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Curistmas . . . New Year’s . . . what fes- 
tival they bring, with their merry gather- 
ings of relatives and friends and their series 
of fine dinners. But how often the holi- 
days tax the ingenuity of the hostess and 
the ampleness of her table appointments. 
How often, indeed, they point to serious 
lacks in silverware that are overlooked at 
other times of the year! 

Could there be better promptings than 
Christmas and New Year's for making the 
silverware complete? In some families it 
is a happy custom to give ‘‘1847 Rogers 
Bros.’’—the various members combining 
logically on pattern and pieces needed. 

In many more families there is real need 
for the important secondary pieces— 


the holidays find your silverware complete? Ay 


salad forks, oyster forks, ice cream forks, 
coffee spoons; or serving pieces, like the 
dessert server or the berry spoon. Or 
perhaps your home requires a complete 
new silver service of harmonious design. 
You can provide it reasonably in “‘ 1847 
Rogers Bros.’’—vegetable dishes, tea set, 
candlesticks and even goblets to match 
the knives, forks and spoons. 

You cannot find a better way to say 
“Merry Christmas”’ than to give this fin- 
est silverplate. Fastidious hostesses have 
used and loved 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 
plate for many generations. Its durabil- 
ity and beauty are unquestioned. You 
will find a generous holiday array at the 
leading silverware stores. 
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““Good!’’ She Said. 


ntagati—bewitched—already, that grove of 
sh lesser growth crowding around the knees 
loecause of the aged witch doctor who had 
ad there and left to rot where he lay. There 
him yet, white as negro teeth, dragged here 
‘ough great grave aisles of the palms by the 
t was here that the men of the Assouti tribe 
ivomen, afflicted by the strange new plague, 
11 Out to die. They were women only; the 
| had so far not struck at the men; they lay 
_ where they were put; they died with clock- 
ity; and the hostile heathen villages that 
ips of the valley—outlines of domed brown 
‘the sky, with sullen staring armed men 
le them—watched as Dr. Arthur Pringle 
|p black body after another in his arms and 
).e great pyre which stood ready for the torch. 
lof the Assouti that they never laughed. But 
|s too far off to see. But beside the pyre there 
‘> girl, nursing a little fire of wood whence the 
he lighted. As he arrived with his last pitiful 
‘ she looked up. His ample camp, with its 
8, its comforts and its decencies, was full a 
V threats or promises would drive the negroes 
\place of death. 

it, for aid and companionship, he had only 
(hued. and endurance who knelt beside the 
hued, great-eyed dona of the coast of East 
se in her littleness and as pretty as a Ma- 
/ael. He was himself a tall man, well into the 
‘unt and angular. He had heard of the epi- 
aission upon the Zambesi, and had hastened 
h to that land which makes hell credible and 
Stead of a devil there are many devils. And 
he had discovered nothing of the 


nature of the epidemic save that its symptoms were defi- 
nite, that it attacked only women, and that it was invari- 
ably fatal. It was new and it was dire. 

He arranged his limp burden in some decency upon the 
pyre. He busied himself for some moments in heaping the 
wood of the pile to a more orderly fashion: then stood up- 
right and wiped the sweat from his brow with his bare 
forearm. 

“Now?” asked the girl, still kneeling. Her voice was 
low and rich, but her tone was commonplace and matter- 
of-fact. 

He answered in a manner as casual as hers; of course, 
it was from him that she had learned that manner of un- 
emotional utterance. She rose; she had in her hand the 
torch made of the central ribs of dried palm leaves, a 
bundle of them, flaming at their tips. He stood labor 
stained, gaunt and markedly ugly, yet somehow with that 
effect of grooming and breeding which men of his type and 
class never lose. He watched her, almost abstractedly, as 
she waved the torch to and fro in the air to give life to its 
flame; he still looked on while she leaned forward and 
thrust the flame into its prepared place among the sun- 
dried boughs. They caught immediately; fire spouted up 
in a jet; and among the negroes on the hillside there was a 
stir of movement. 

They both stepped slowly back from the scorch of the 
fire. 

“Well,” he said when they were under the shade of the 
trees, “‘only four left now! And no hope! Never has been 
from the beginning.” 

The girl looked up at him; they can battle with looks, 
these girl-women of the East, as men can battle with 
swords. And yet there was a restraint in her; it was easy 
to guess where she had learned it. Her voice was still 
quiet as she spoke. 
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y PERCEVAL GIBB 


TLLUS TRATED 


BY GEORGE E. WOLFE 


“You Say, I Do It! You Say Live; I am Your Dona! You Say Die; I am Your Dona!”’ 


“T ’ave told you,”’ she said; “‘you ’ave done nothing— 
only give your life for dirty black womens. An’ give my 
life, too,’”’? she added. ‘‘You work for them; you carry 
them in your arms. Now they ’ate you; they ’fraid of 
you.” 

She paused. Her newly acquired and imitated manner 
of speech and gesture still held her. Her great black eyes 
were alight; there was fear and fervor in them. 

Doctor Pringle looked down to her. It is well some- 
times to encounter a man who is fastidious in his aversions, 
who fears cowardice more than he fears death, who loves 
duty more than he loves reward. And Dr. Arthur Pringle, 
with his beak of a nose and his thin mouth set on a slant, 
his great bony hands and his narrow chest, was one of 
these. 

“Tt is tonight,” she said in that deep voice of hers. ‘‘To- 
night, Art’ur. Oh!” 

She could imitate him, up to a point, as a boy imitates 
his hero. But the fire in her was only quelled, not quenched. 
Of a sudden she flamed. Her tiny hands, the color of 
yellow-rose leaves, clutched at the bosom of his shirt. She 
seemed to make an effort to shake him, to force him to her 
will. 

And he, from his height, smiled down upon her with 
those lips that were wry but never unkindly. She was 
urging him, pleading with him. 

“You mus’ go! They are all round us, but per’aps you 
can get through. It is one chance—the one chance! Or 
else Shall I see you be carried to the fire like you 
showed them w’at to make? I shall see that—yes? An’ 
you think I can live? Art’ur, Art’ur, save me from that! 
Not for you, Art’ur; not for you! For me, Art’ur! For 
me!” 

He still had that crooked smile as he laid his hand on 
her head. (Continued on Page 107) 
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HEN the 
world read 
at the 


breakfast table on 
April twenty- 
seventh last that 
Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg had 
been elected presi- 
dent of Germany, 
thegeneralimpres- 
sion was that de- 
mocracy, or as 
much of it as had 
existed since the 
revolution of 1918, 
was ditched and 
that a new era of 
sword rattling, 
with all its danger- 
ous possibilities, 
was at hand. Nor 
wasit an unreason- 
able supposition. 

The former chief 
of all the Teutonic 
armies, comradein 
arms of Luden- 
dorff, answerable 
in those stirring 
battle days tonone 
but the Kaiser 
himself, likewise 
the royal favorite 
and a war idol as 
well, had been 
lifted with dra- 
matic suddenness 
to be head of the 
republic that had 
risen out of the 
ruins of a stupendous and disastrous struggle. In that 
dark hour of defeat and disillusionment Germany had 
thrown off the imperial trappings and—structurally at 
least—dedicated herself to an order in which socialism was 
predominant. 

It seemed incredible therefore that the grizzled old war- 
rior who had emerged from the conflict with a sort of 
legendary glamour, and whose name was synonymous with 
reaction, could reconcile himself to the democratic idea. 
His success at the polls dazed a Europe that had believed 
itself shock-proof. It remains the outstanding political 
phenomenon of these shifting times. 

Alongside Hindenburg’s election, the return of Caillaux 
isa mere incident. Economic necessity dictated the French 
Finance Minister’s comeback. The restoration of Hin- 
denburg to the spotlight, on the other hand, is invested 
with high political, as well as economic, significance 
which does not altogether escape us. 

No wonder the echo of the Hindenburg landslide— 
his majority was nearly a million—was amazement not 
unmixed with alarm and apprehension. Most of the 
Continent, as well as England, at once beheld William 
Hohenzollern polishing up his eagle-crested helmet, 
rusty from long disuse, and giving notice to the servants 
at Doorn. It saw the Dawes Plan scrapped, the security 
pact imperiled, and finally the reappearance of the 
mailed fist flashing defiance. At the very moment that 
peace, amity and codrdination were setting up their 
abode amid the once-embroiled peoples, along came this 
bolt shot by the German electorate. 


A Middle-of:-the-Road President 


Wig his inauguration, Hindenburg took the oath to 
support the republic, and he has done this ever 
since. Instead of being the white hope of reaction and 
the advance agent of a monarchy reborn, he has so far 
proved to be just the reverse. The old Junker crowd, 
that is the extreme right, expected him to be the peg 
upon which to hang a new era of glory. The radicals 
firmly believed that he would afford them every provo- 
cation for condemnation and worse. He has disappointed 
most of his old colleagues, and at the same time given 
the Socialists and even the pinker elements nothing to 
complain about. The reds, of course, have a chronic 
grouch that the millennium could not relieve. 

With the blunt ruggedness of a soldier—and soldier- 
ing is his profession Hindenburg has played no favor- 
ites and pursued a middle policy, animated by the sense 
of duty that is his fetish. You readily comprehend this 
when you talk with him. 
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President Hindenburg Riding Through Essen When He Went to Attend the Celebration of the Liberation of the Ruhr 


Hindenburg’s closest crony, curiously enough, and al- 
most inseparable companion on his frequent shooting 
trips, is Herr Braun, the Socialist President of Prussia. 
There are strange political bedfellows in Germany these 
days. 

The instance afforded by the reception of the delegation 
from the Army and Navy Veterans’ Association is charac- 
teristic of Hindenburg’s presidential attitude. A few 
weeks after the inauguration a group of former army and 
navy officers called at the palace to pay their respects. 
They were surprised to find their old chief and comrade 
attired in a frock coat, which, by the way, is the present- 
day Hindenburg uniform. 

Before they could utter a word the president said sternly, 
‘‘Why have you come here in uniform when you were 
expressly told not to do so?” 
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The Presidential Palace in the Withelmstrasse, Berlin 
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By Isaac /. Marcos: 


Th 
of th 
answ 
have 
unifor 
our ci 


event 
listen 
cial 
make 
The big point to be emphasized here at th 
in place of the bemedaled and martial figur 
the whole world is familiar, Hindenburg, the 
dent, to give him his German title, is today 
benign and frock-coated old gentleman—h 
eight, an astonishing age at which to assum 
uous responsibilities—who is building up a 
You have only to cross-examine the Germans 
as I did over more than a fortnight’s period, 
remarkable evolution is in process. A god 
second Thor, the Germans used to call him 
seem, being transformed into a deity of peac 
Nor is his fresh entry into the people’s affe 
any drastic power that rests with Hindenbur 
constitution, the president of Germany funcet 
like the King of England. He is a sort ¢ 
who signs state documents, is nominal ¢ 
chief of the army and navy, and does the 
He has none of the sweeping authority 
President of the United States. Real stat 
in Germany rests with the Chancellor an‘ 

Hindenburg’s hold upon practically e 
cept the communists grows out of respect fc 
ments and his character. He entered up 
less criticism than any other outstanding 
figure. 

Ludendorff beat it to Sweden almost the 
tilities ceased. On his return he plunged 
the excursion ending in his overwhelmi 
president in the first national election, in 
ceived only 280,000 votes out of more th 
cast. His war performance, which was 
both in strategy and organization, is lost1 
obscurity which is now his fate. 

Hindenburg saw his bitter job through 
He conducted the retreat and demobili 
German armies. It was largely due to 
calm reconciliation with the inevitable t 
was spared the horrors of anarchy. Wher 
his sword, it was to retire to the peace ¢ 
little house on the Seelhorst Strasse in his 
Hanover—a gift from the people—where 
out the slightest participation in public 
what he considered a national duty br 
the fore. 

Much of the same spirit that inspired | 
post-Armistice conduct guides him now. 
palace in Berlin which is now his home h 
new G. H. Q., where he is commander 1 
reorganized forces of normaley. The stabi 
mark has been duplicated, through his 
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bilization of politics so far as it is humanly 
hieve it in a country where there are twenty- 

But he has done more. 

z is the new bulwark against Bolshevism. It 
2 fear of a fresh red offensive, following the 
ulgaria last spring, that contributed to the 
shal’s election—that and the women of Ger- 
Deutsche Hausfrau and her sisters of nearly 
‘tation marched by the million to the polls on 
Sunday in April and put the cross alongside 
the man whom they believed would bring 
nburg brought out the biggest woman vcte 
ever known in 
Germany. 

It is worth 
relating, too, 
that the elec- 
tion of Hin- 
denburg meant 
more than a 
complete upset 
of all prophe- 
cies. It was 
the strongest 
wallop yet ad- 
ministered to 
the German 
communists. 
They showed a 
loss of nearly 
2,000,000 votes. 
This is highly 
significant, be- 
cause the Ger- 
man Reds have 
always been 
the particular 
protégés of 
Moscow. Ever 
since 1918 the 
[iircntetes since. Boloshavelav- 
ecame President ished money, 

energy and 
nts to disrupt the Reich. It has been their 
ng preserve. 
why Hindenburg swept into office was that, 
-hour decision, the average German decided 
ances with all that he stood for—that is, in 
\temperament—as against the 
a fresh incursion of the crim- 


my desire to meet and interview the president I went 
bang up against a stone wall. I discovered, first of all, 
that there is an unwritten law that no German president 
can give an interview. This precedent was established 
by Ebert, who never talked with journalists. It was, of 
course, the familiar never-done-before argument that 
I have encountered and been forced to combat and 
overcome in the course of my work all the way from 
Tokio to London. 

Perhaps this ban of silence grew out of the former 
Kaiser’s adventures and indiscretions with interviewers. 
His famous interview, published in the Daily Telegraph 
of London, was really the prelude to Agadir, which 
brought Europe to the brink of war. His equally fa- 
mous but unpublished talk intended for the Century 
likewise developed into an international episode. It 
was not only set up but the magazine was ready for 
distribution when his advisers, alarmed at his frank 
criticisms of his contemporaries, especially the Czar, 
prevailed upon him to have it withdrawn. 


A President Who Doesn’t Talk 


E THAT as it may, Hindenburg respected the Ebert 

precedent from the start. It appealed especially to 
him. He was first and last a soldier, and he believed in 
deeds and not words. During the war, when it was good 
propaganda to do so, he gave only two interviews. He 
made no speeches during his campaign, merely issuing 
a radio address which enunciated his platform. Further- 
more, he strictly avoids touching on specific political 
subjects in his conversations with foreign visitors. 

It is only fair to say that in avoiding interviewers 
Hindenburg makes no god of himself. He is merely 
respecting a precedent. In reality, as I discovered, he is 
a simple old man who is fundamentally very human. 
He is what the Germans call gemiitlich, which means 
congenial. Whenever the occasion offers he gets into 
his green shooting togs and goes out to his little hunting 
lodge not far from Potsdam, often accompanied by 
Herr Braun, and has a day’s sport. On these expeditions 
he stops to gossip with the farmers and makes himself 
generally agreeable. 

Accustomed to the flow of publicity from the White 
House, much of it the result of direct contact with the 
chief executive, Americans will be surprised to learn of 
this bottling up of the German president. There is no 
similar restriction, however, on other members of the 


who still seek to dominate the 
igh fear and force. 

bmmentary will serve to round 
vach to Hindenburg the man. 
Reichsprisident expresses the 
tie rebuke to radicalism. In 
| of world conservatism which 
timate doom of communism, 
‘d first with an overwhelming 
zave the radicals no comfort. 
tanley Baldwin in England, 
nent succeeded a régime that 
y to the left. Third developed 
downfall of Herriot. And now 


» Ban of Silence 


2wed from almost every angle, 
irg is at the moment perhaps 
stive figure in European public 
il as well as for political analy- 
sinvested with dramatic glam- 
las been written about and 

the limit. The new Caillaux 
dmany close-range historians. 
ong man of Czecho-Slovakia, 
hed with the Geneva Protocol, 
he had had his ample say in 


Lloyd George, Tchitcherin and 
spite the universal familiarity 
urg’s war activities—and no 
© titanie struggle had so re- 
3e—he has had no first-hand 


had other missions in Ger- 
‘Neipal human objective was 
Aside from the peculiar perti- 
blem that attached to his ele- 
_ Presidency, I had a strong 
the generalissimo. 

*ampaign on the day I reached 
rtunately I met Herr Strese- 
aster of Foreign Affairs, and 
», chief of the press section at 


t that I expressed 


¥ 
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at a luncheon almost Hindenburg Reviewing Troops at the Maneuvers in Mecklenburg, the Only same relation to Teutonic diplomacy that 


Time He Has Appeared in Uniform Since His Inauguration 
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Receiving a Bouquet on His Arrival at Bochum on the Ruhr 


government. Every Friday afternoon the Chancellor or 
some other high official goes to the weekly tea given by the 
press section of the Foreign Office and is heckled by the 
foreign and other correspondents. Sometimes more than 
fifty assemble there. I attended one of these gatherings 
when Stresemann was the target. I was amazed at the 
questions hurled at him. He answered all with good grace. 
I was determined to see Hindenburg. When I discovered 
that a straight interview was out of the 
question, I suggested an audience. This also 
had never been done before with a journalist. 
An audience would enable me to meet the 
president face to face at any rate. From 
long experience with difficult subjects I felt 
that once I got to him I would be able to 
extract something—a message at least—out 
of him for publication. Such proved to be 
the case. The audience was arranged. It was 
distinctly understood, let me add, that 
though technically I went in a private ca- 
pacity, so to speak, I was to write my 
impressions of him. 


' 


In His Strenuous Seventies 


NCIDENTALLY, there was another diffi- 

culty. Despite his great age, Hindenburg 
is almost constantly on the go. Two weeks 
before I reached Germany he had attended 
the autumn maneuvers of. the German Reichs- 
wehr in Mecklenburg, standing for hours while 
the troops filed by. Yet he withstood this 
strain easily. During my first week in Berlin 
he spent three strenuous days in the Ruhr 
as chief guest at the festivities to celebrate 
the liberation of the region from the French. 
He made two or three speeches each day, at- 
tended various banquets and returned to the 
capital in fine fettle. His physical hardihood, 
considering his years, is little short of 
amazing. 

The time for the audience was set for a 
Wednesday morning at quarter-past ten 
o’clock. To have conformed strictly to 
etiquette, I should have worn the old-time 
frock coat, to which, oddly enough, European 
royalty, especially King George, and other 
national chiefs are still addicted. I had none 
and wore a morning coat. 

The palace that houses the German presi- 
dents is at 73 Wilhelmstrasse, the name of 
which for many years was synonymous with 
the mainspring of the German Weltmacht, 
which means world power. Not far down 
the street, and on the same side, is the Ger- 
man Foreign Office. This locality bears the 
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ALPH and Maidie, his wife, were walking 
R up Grosvenor Place on a fine warm morn- 
ing. He was forty and she was getting on 

hat way. She had a snub nose, freckles and 
ed hair. On the 
yther hand she was 
lim and pretty, 
ind she did not 
‘ook her age. He 
jad married her, 
ong after his very 
jensational rise in 
she world, from his 
ywn original class. 

Just as he had 
ynce been a work- 
ng engineer, so 
,ad she been a 
soard-school mis- 
tress, in the Five 
Towns. She had 
‘eft a board school 
so enter and rule 
nis town house, his 
country house, his 
yacht,and tomake 
the acquaintance 
of his swell friends 
and keep even 
with them, and 
with forty or fifty 
servants, and to 
keep her end up in 
general—and es- 
pecially with him. 
In the main she 
had succeeded, by 
learning some 
things and flatly 
refusing to learn 
other things. They 
had had many and 
magnificent quar- 
rels, and one baby. 

The baby was 
her strong point, 
for he adored the 
infant with all the 
undisciplined fury 
of hisnature. But 
she had other 
strong points. In 
addition to loving 
her in his neolithic manner, he respected her, because she 
belonged to the select band of persons who had absolutely 
no fear of him. 

They were going that morning to a wholesale house 
behind Holborn to buy the finest perambulator in the 
world for the baby. They were walking, because she de- 
sired to walk through the streets by his side. They had 
walked from Belgrave Square as far as Grosvenor Place 
when he was overtaken by an attack of his notorious rest- 
lessness. 

‘Here, lass,” said he, snapping at her. ‘‘I’ve had enough 
of this. I take my exercise with tennis. Let’s have a taxi. 
We should be all day getting to Holborn at this rate.” 

“No!” 

Si es 1% 

“See here!’ said she. ‘‘We’ll go-on the top of a bus— 
that’s fair does.” 

Now he had not been on a bus nor in a bus for many 
years. The notion of a bus made a romantic appeal to him. 
There was something most amusing and strange about the 
notion of him traveling by bus. 

“No!” he repeated. 

She laughed happily, knowing that he meant yes. 

“Yes,” she said. “It’s No. 99. It passes here and goes 
right along Holborn, 2d. It’ll be here in a minute.” 

They waited; 25’s, 25a’s, 25b’s, 125’s, 44’s, 16’s went 
by, having duly stopped in front of them. But not a 99. 
It happened that Maidie was just as impatient as Ralph 
himself, though differently. 

“‘Oh, come on,’’ she said at length. 
and change at the top of Bond Street.” 

He loved to see her impatient—if she grew impatient 
first. The spectacle of her girlish impatience would put him 
into a mood of superior and benevolent serenity. He would 
treat her as a placid, experienced, kindly old gentleman 
might treat a charming, capricious child. 

“Now don’t be impatient, my dear,” said he. ‘“‘We have 
all the morning before us. You decided we should go by a 
99, and we'll go by a 99 and no other, It’s bound to be 


“We'll take a 25 


Lord Furber Turned His Back on the Bus and, 
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them what he deemed to be t 
themselves, and then soothing the 
them what he knew to be the ee 
laboring class. Hisspeecheswerey 


Direction Toward Belgrave Square 


along soon now. And I’m not going to stir from this pave- — 


ment till it does come along.”’ 

‘‘Let’s walk on a bit then.” 

“No. I’m going by a 99, and I shan’t stir from here till 
it comes,” he repeated. ‘Not on your life.” 

“T know they don’t run often,” she said. 

“You ought to have told me that before,” he said. 

Five minutes elapsed. At last Ralph, whose serenity was 
beginning to wear thin, beckoned to a policeman. 

“How often do the 99 busses go past here?” Ralph in- 
quired. 

The policeman answered, “Oh! They took that service 
off yesterday, sir.” 

“The h-ll they did!’’ murmured Ralph in a queer tone. 

At that moment a 25 bus came up. 

“Come on!”’ said Maidie; she was very quick in resolve. 

She had one foot on the step when he pulled her arm. 

“Here,” he said. “I said I wouldn’t leave this pavement 
except by a 99. Not on your life, my girl.” 

“Pah!” she burst out, in blazing disdain. ‘You can’t 
come that sort of thing over me, my lad. Are you coming 
or aren’t you?” 

As he made no reply, she shook off his arm and boarded 
the bus, which instantly departed. 


II 


“\FFICER,” said Ralph, approaching the policeman 
again, ‘I wonder whether you could do something 
for me. I’m Lord Furber.” 

And he was Lord Furber—Lord Furber of Bursley, the 
first person who had ever given to the mother of the Five 
Towns the distinction of serving for a territorial title. 
Public munificence connected with a Midland university, 
and his extreme distinction in the engineering world, ac- 
counted satisfactorily for the title. And, unlike many 
peers of the lower middle class, he had used his peerage 
where a peerage ought to be used, namely in the House of 
Lords. He spoke frequently and trenchantly in the House 
of Lords, exasperating the aristocrats therein by. telling 


Accompanied by His Wife, Walked Right Off the Pavement ina Southwesterly 


The policeman gave a grandiose grit 
nary folly of such a suggestion. : 
“T tell you what I could do, My Lord, 
do it for you when I come off duty—ty 
“Thank you. I’m very grateful fo 
swered Ralph, turning away, and insta 
forgetting the policeman. 
He had a sensation of discomfort. B 
he who was never balked, he with whi 
have in all material things. He was 
middle of Grosvenor Place, on a tri 
ment, which an invisible barrier pr 
ing, and he wanted immediate con 
ment of servants, secretaries and 
function in Nature’s plan was to ¢ 
contact was effected, the rest woul 
ful volition, limitless resources and | 
He saw a man standing by a horse 
The horse was attired in a costly blac 
which were printed in white the words 
League. The business of the horse, 1 
and clothed by an association of kind he 
how never heard of the existence of 
motor lorry, was to help, free of ¢ 
up the hill from Victoria to Hyde Pe 
had that minute arrived from Victo’ 
and a coal cart in tow, and was V 
was his first job:in three days. 
“See here,” said Ralph to the ho 
Lord Furber.”’ The attendant touc 
Essington House in Belgrave Squar 
house on the corner. Can you run @ 
couple of minutes—and ask for my sé 
mel, and ask her to come up here to} 
she can? It’ll be worth ten shillings © 
“Will you hold my horse?” the ma 
“Sure!’’ cried Ralph, rather glee 
prospect of Lord Furber holding 
Place. 


she rein, and the man set forth. But the horse, 
forgetting that he was a dumb friend, gave a 
ind set off after the man. Lord Furber was 
| the roadway and became, with the horse, the 
otesting mix-up of motor cars, taxis and vans. 
uted Ralph to the man, who returned. ‘‘Take 
{nag. He’s too Thoroughbred for me.” 

man had to straighten out the disorder. 

his juncture that Ralph found the idea which 
aye found at the start. He stopped an empty 


” 


driver. I’m Lord Furber. I live—” and 

- with, “‘Bring her back here. It’ll be worth a 

tae 

, whose taxi was gay with curtains and flowers, 

accustomed to the unfathomable caprices of 

ely touched his smart hat and sped away, 

vr his Melton Mowbray shoulder, ‘‘ Back in 

guv’nor.”’ 

ck in four minutes. 

ig lady wasn’t in, My Lord. They’ve tele- 

‘er to your city office.” 

Lm where to come to?” 

Lord.” 

| smart fellow,’’ said Ralph, paying a pound. 

ba job?” 

sord. Thank you, My Lord. I own this here 

iy wife. And she’d miss me.” 

|:0 Ralph as if, after a long period of sheltered 

Ne out again unprotected in the bleak winds 

yorld. He had three things rarely found in 
great brains, character and great wealth. 

4 realist about human nature, and he was well 

j1ch a combination is and must always be sur- 

Pome 


|t that in his estimates of himself in his rela- 
‘ankind he had made all due allowance for 
he discovered that he had not. 

policeman had maintained all his nerve and 
(1; the horsekeeper had shown no great disap- 
hhatever at the loss of ten shillings, and the 
‘id humorously turned down the mighty peer. 
ll, Ralph had believed in the dependableness 
‘mel as deeply as he believed in anything. Miss 
iat not to have budged from Essington House; 
it on a free morning, and drawn away by the 


attraction of love, she had failed in the supreme duty of 
not budging. 

Yes, his tremendous confidence in himself as a manipu- 
lator of men was slightly impaired. He was in the most 
difficult moral quandary that he had ever been in. He could 
not decently escape from it without help. But could he rely 
on his power over anybody? 


III 


TILL, after all, he was well served. In less than a quarter 

of an hour a taxi stopped at the pavement, and two 
people emerged from it—Miss Hummel and St. John. St. 
John, a fashionably and ceremonially dressed man of 
forty, with an immaculate silk hat over graying hair, and 
manners to match, was Ralph’s principal secretary; there 
were other secretaries, but they had no share in the events 
under narration. 

“Here, what’s this?’ Ralph inquired brusquely. “I 
didn’t ask for two of you.” 

“Sorry, sir,” said St. John. “‘The message was that you 
wanted your secretary, and as we didn’t know which, both 
Miss Hummel and I came.” 

“The message was for Miss Hummel,’ said Ralph. 
“But she wasn’t at home.” 

“Sorry, sir,” St. John repeated, showing absolutely no 
trace of the thought ever present in his mind that, whereas 
he was a Balliol man, his employer’s father had been a 
working porter. 

“No, keep the taxi,’”’ said Ralph to St. John, who was 
feeling in his pocket. ‘‘ Miss Hummel, stroll down there and 
take the number of that policeman.” 

Miss Hummel strolled. Ralph did not want the police- 
man’s number; he only wanted to speak to St. John alone. 
He continued: 

“St. John, it would be a great convenience to me, and 
perhaps to you, too, if you’d get that affair over and pro- 
pose to the young woman and marry her. I’ll present you 
with a flatful of furniture for a wedding present. She’s 
spoiling.” 

St. John smiled and blushed. 

“Very good of you, sir. I know you wish us well.” 

“Think about it. I don’t want you now. Thanks for 
coming.” 

St. John got back into the taxi and departed, having 
dutifully displayed no anxiety as to the reasons of the 
great man for sending for a secretary to meet him in the 
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middle of Grosvenor Place—and waiting for the secretary. 
Him—waiting! 

Nor was Miss Hummel any less discreet. She gave the 
policeman’s number, and also wrote it down on her tablets, 
and then waited with dignity for ukases. 

Her father and grandfather had been colonial judges. 
Ralph liked to be served by members of the ruling classes. 
She was thirty, plain, a fatalist, and had no notion of mak- 
ing the best of herself by means of clothes. 

Ralph was one of those men who can confess themselves 
only to women. He would confess himself shamelessly tc 
Miss Hummel on nearly every subject except his wife 
Miss Hummel liked it, had lived for it until the excellences: 
of Mr. St. John had begun to affect her. 

Ralph had meant to tell her of his fearful quandary. But 
confronted by her calm, expectant face and her shabby 
gloves, he suddenly knew that he could not. Miss Hummel 
had many most admirable qualities, but not that of great- 
ness of soul. The scale of her soul was restricted; and Ralph 
felt that the first necessity for him was to be understood, 
and that only a great soul would be capable of understand- 
ing his unique predicament and the nature of those in- 
visible barriers which prevented him from leaving the pave- 
ment in the middle of Grosvenor Place until 2 99 bus came 
up to remove him. His intention had been io discuss ways 
and means with the usually resourceful Miss Hummel, but 
he couldn’t begin in practice without disclosing the awful 
secret of the quandary, and so he did not begin. 

His brain, impeded therefore in one direction, jumped off 
in another and, working furiously, soon informed him that 
the sole way out of the quandary was to invoke the highest 
possible human aid. 

He was an extremely influential man and enjoyed the 
friendship or the acquaintance of nearly all the other ex- 
tremely influential men in London. And he used them and 
expected them to use him. Thus, if he needed at a day’s 
notice a suite on a crowded liner, he would start at the top 
and ring up the chairman of the line and say, ‘“‘See here, 
Alfred, I want a ——’’ And he would assuredly get it. 
This system has its advantages, but few can make it work. 
Ralph now determined on a course of amazing audacity— 
even for him. He would send for the sublime overlord of all 
the passenger traffic in the streets of London; a personage 
so lofty, so recondite, so hidden in mysterious clouds of 
authority that not one bus driver in five hundred had ever 

(Continued on Page 95) 


Lord Furber Was Dragged Into the Roadway and Became, With the Horse, the Center of a Protesting Mix:Up of Motor Cars, Taxis and Vans 


comes with the feel of a friendly audience, and it is a 
thrill that comes more than once in a lifetime. It is 

subconscious but powerful, much like sensing the presence 
of a friend in the darkness. An audience reflects an actor’s 
.ttitude as faithfully as a mirror. If he is re- 
taxed and sure of himself his audience gives 
him its heart. But if he feels fear or 
works too hard for his effects it strains 
wth him and there is thrown over 
the house the chill of discomfort. 

An artist who goes out on a 
stage with the query in mind, 
“JT wonder if they will accept 
me,’’ is beaten before the 
start. 

One must accept oneself. 
If one can see the picture of 
the character: portrayed, 
then the audience will have 
to acceptit. Ilearied this 
truth shortly after my first - 
appearance on the stage. 
That first appearance was 
unpremeditated. I was 
trapped in a lie I had told 
to get into Frank Keeney’s 
Theater, in Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, to see an amateur- 
night performance, and was 
pushed before my audience 
without the hint of a warning. 

The amateur night was a 
neighborhood institution. It usu- 
ally came on a Friday, and there 
was not a young-girl or boy who 
couldn’t be counted among those pres- 
ent when the performance began. The 
day of my debut dawned with me in igno- 
rance of what it heldforme. All I had was 
a wild desire to see the performance. As I 
did not have a quarter, which was the price 
of admission to the cheaper seats, I worked all day on a 
dress for a neighbor woman. It was late when I finished 
it, and when I arrived at the theater the quarter seats 
were sold out. Going back to the stage door, I told the 
doorkeeper I was one of the entrants for the amateur con- 
test. Helooked meover. Iwasnotimposing. I weighed 
only seventy pounds, and my frailness and the air of deter- 
mination I must have worn appealed to him. 

‘Go ahead in and grab the prize,”’ he laughed. 


[comes is no thrill more wonderful than that which 


PHOTOS, BY WHITE STUDIO, N. Y. C. 
The Impersonator in a Scene From 


the Music Box Revue 
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Fanny Brice in One of 
Her Latest Successes 


Novembe 


Franny Brice 


Frank Keeney, the owner, had the aspiring artists 
herded in the wings. They were of every variety, from the 
boy who thought he could dance to the girl who 
thought she was another Bernhardt. I an- 

nounced my entry. 

“And when do I go on?”’ I added. 

My idea was to watch the show until 
the act preceding mine appeared 

before the audience. Then I 

would disappear. But Mr. 
Keeney saw in the question 

only another symptom of the 
stage-struck. 

“Oh, you won’t be on for 

an hour,’”’ he assured me. 
“What do you do?” 
Tsing: 
Having secured myself 
from a surprise attack, I 
gave all my attention to 
the actors and I was get- 
ting much amusement 
when there was a pause. 
One of the amateurs had 
disappeared. Mr. Keeney 
fixed his eye on me. 
“Here,” he ordered, “‘that 
girl was to sing. You do too. 
Get out there.” 
He accompanied his command 
with a push and I found myself 
staring at my first audience. I 
think my mouth was more than 
slightly open and I 
wanted to sink through the 
floor. But several of the 
newsboys recognized me. 
“Come on, Fanny!’’ they 
encouraged. ‘“‘You show ’em! 
Sing When You Know You're Not For- 
gotten.” 

The piano player, accustomed to seeing 
amateurs suffering from sudden paralysis, 
started to play, and before I knew it I was 
singing. I did not regain consciousness until 
I was halfway through the song of the man 
who was so sadly happy to know he was not 
forgotten by the girl he could not forget. The 

audience demanded ‘an encore; and when 

Mr. Keeney had convinced me of this by 

pushing me forth again, I sang Cheer Up, 

Mary. The rules of an amateur night are 

simple. The performers go through their 

acts—if lucky—and when all are finished 
they parade across the stage. The one who 

gets the most applause wins the prize. I 

won it that night, mostly through the 

strength of the lungs of my supporters. It 
was a five-dollar gold piece and I don’t think 

I waited to say “Thank you.” I streaked 

home and burst in on my mother. 


A Professional Amateur 


s AMMA,” I yelled, “look what I got! 

Five dollars, just for singing two 
songs at Keeney’s. I’m going to be an ac- 
tress.”’ 

The year of my debut was immensely 
valuable to me, because I absorbed the the- 
ater. I learned things unconsciously. I 
mean by this that I took in experiences and 
they went to the storehouse of my subcon- 
scious mind to wait for the time I was ripe 
to use them.. Any art is the result of a de- 
velopment rather than a spontaneous thing. 
A person works, and as they work they 
ripen, and their experiences are brought forth when 
needed. That first year I spent as a professional ama- 
teur, scanning the advertisements for notices and ap- 

_ pearing at every theater in Brooklyn, New York and 
Newark where amateur performances were given. I 
made out pretty well financially—marvelously, I 
thought—but what I was getting, though I did not 
realize it, was wonderful training in the psychology of 
audiences. 

All audiences are basically alike, but they differ in de- 
tail. The amateur-night audience is primitive. It is a 
thing of large proportions. It is either terribly cruel or 


Singing My Man, the Song That At= 
tracted David Belasco’s AttentiontoHer 
and Procured Her a Contract to Act on 
the Dramatic Stage 


vastly appreciative, leaping like a wild animal o 
praising to the skies those who please it, and 
miring a fighter. 

I learned to watch its every move and te 
that move. When it wanted sentiment I ga 
the bucketful. When it wanted funny sti 
to the best of my ability. y 

My repertoire consisted of sentimenta 
darky songs. It never occurred to met 
characterization. When it did it was one 
dents of the theater. Two songs have gre; 
my career. One was Mon Homme; the ot 
Salome, written by Irving Berlin.  ——_ 


The Easiest Crowd to Play 


if HAD just returned to New York with a bi 
and had signed a contract with Max Spiege 
his College Girls. The salary was small, but 
of soubrette and this satisfied my artistic pr 
been long out of the amateur ranks. Twow 
went on tour a benefit performance was give 
at Auburn, Long Island. Artists from every 
profession were invited to perform and Mr. 
me to appear for him. At my request, \ 
me two songs he had just written. They 
Rag and Sadie Salome. I looked them ¢ 
would have no difficulty with Cherry Rs 
within my experience. All it needed was 
negro accent. But Sadie Salome puzzled 
written straight—that is, in regular, una 
I knew it was a comic song; yet sung tha 
So I went to Mr. Berlin and asked him if it 
straight. . 

“Ts Sadie straight English?”’ he asked 1 
“‘Of course not. Sing her with a Jewish ace 


tress¢ 
dance! 
agers 
reache 
their 
People 
make 
est a 
world 
They 
every 
byap 
they ‘ 
overlc 
om 
was t 


Laughter crowned it almost from the op 
Reacting to the appreciation, I put my 5° 
Salome and she rewarded me threefold. Th¢ 
was a seven-year contract calling for eight 
a week for the first year, and providing for 
weekly raise in every succeeding year. Thes 
was the centering of Mr. Flo Ziegfeld’s attent 
and this resulted in a contract to appear 1m 
1910. The burlesque contract was voided 
learned that I was only seventeen at its sig! 
fore below the legal age. But the great 


(Continued on Page 1 
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Robert E. Sherwood at the Age of 20 
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HIS as a class are or should be pantomimists. 
(etter the pantomimist, the better the clown. At 
ice in clown pantomime should words be neces- 
sidate the points desired to be put over. Exact 
imitation of men’s actions must be used to take 
words. In pantomime, the clown may mimic 
meg he chooses. He can delight his audience 
x his mimicry to such a perfection that verbal 
11 is superfluous. ‘ 
nplish this much-desired result requires a life- 
jig. Much of the fine pantomime portrayed by 
he period following the Civil War was handed 
y father to son for many generations. For exam- 
t of pretending to cover the lash of the ring- 
hip to prevent being stung with it was used by 
| best-loved clown, Joseph Grimaldi, while per- 
i Astley’s, in 
| the early part 
teenth century. 
fvassed it on to 
|tice, afterwhom 
(can Dan Rice 
itened. Tony 
| mny Patterson, 
| Adams and Al 
‘used it in their 
| always got over. 
/nmy day made 
tit unless he was 
, improvising or 


d 
, 


) of the Past 


f were in the 
Ia few if any 
wn clowns than 
Fox and Tony 
less perhaps one 
t Grimaldi, who 
‘\ven credit for the 
8 appellation of 
nickname of all 
this day. Gri- 
cended from a 
of court jesters. 
ancestors is said 
een the official 
Nt the court of 
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Joe Grimaldi in the Pantomime of Mother Goose 


By Robert 


Edmund Sherwood 


PHOTOS. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Pete Conklin, Clown and Jester 


Queen Elizabeth. He appeared 
at court on an occasion crowned 
with a red wig, very similar in 
shape and color to the hair of 
Her Majesty, if one is to believe 


the biographer of Grimaldi. ‘ 
Fox, Denier and Adams were 
contemporary, appearing singly 


and jointly in pantomime produc- 
tions in the old Bowery Theater. 
Denier and 
Fox’slast joint 
appearance was 
on thestage of Bar- 
num’s Museum, just 
before it burned for 
thelast time. Although 
quite young at the time, I re- 
member very vividly the hit they 
made in their joint act. To 
avenge a fancied insult, Denier 
was supposed to kill Fox in a 
duel and then endeavor to con- 
ceal his body in an empty barrel. 
Try as he would, he was unable 
to hide the feet of the “‘corpse”’ 
so they could not beseen. Much 
perplexed, he laboriously con- 
trived to lay the body of Fox 
across the mouth of the barrel, 
and turning his back, went intoa 
deep study as to his next move. 
Fox then suddenly jackknifed 
into the barrel, completely hiding 
himself. 

Then began on the part of 
Denier a search for the body. 
Each time he backed up to the 
barrel Fox reached out and 
grabbed him from behind, much 
to his consternation and fright 
and to the amusement of the 
audience. The act ended in Fox 


George L. Fox 


Recollections Old Clowm 


Johnny Patterson,the Irish Clown 


rolling the barrel off the stage, and 
Denier showing remorse for his deed 
by erying into a large handker- 
chief from which a deluge of tears 
would fall from a big sponge that 
was concealed in it. 
After their separation, Denier 
produced the pantomime ex- 
travaganza of Humpty Dumpty 
and became the author of several 
books on gymnastics. For some 
years he maintained a school for 
acrobats—the first gymnasium of 
which we have any record. 
Of the clowns of that period, there 
remain Jules Torneur and myself, 
and we seem good for many years yet. 
“Julie” isstill actively engaged with the 
Barnum and Bailey show, but does no 
acrobatic work, although he appears in the 
ring twice daily throughout the season. On 
account of his wide acquaintance with perform- 
ers and other employes he is given the job of dis- 
tributing mail that comes in care of the circus. Mentally 
and physically he is sound as a dollar, and like all clowns 
takes a keen interest in children. 


A Pied Piper in New York 


(Gres each year, dressed in my old clown costume, it has 
been my privilege and pleasure to lead from 400 to 600 
orphans from a charity bureau in New York to Madison 
Square Garden to see the circus. I always make up in 
Julie’s dressing room, take a taxi down to the bureau, put 
the children on a long rope and lead them up to the garden. 
When I leave on my mission old Jules never fails to say to 
me, “‘Now, Bob, be sure to lead them round on this side 
of the garden so I can see them.’’” And Jules is always 
there, peeping out through the little round window which 
lights and ventilates Clown Alley. 

There was no circus clown in the world who could 
stretch the heartstrings of an audience as far and hold them 
there longer than Fox. His was a face readable as the pages 
of a book printed in good large type, and the wonderful 
swift changes that came over it were like fleecy clouds and 
sunshine chasing each other across a summer sky. Poor 
Fox, who sent a thrill of joy into the hearts of thousands of 
little folks, his was a hard, an undeserved fate. 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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ADDIE,” said Uk- 
Ve ridge, ‘“‘I need 
capital, old 
horse—need it sorely.” 
He removed his glis- 
tening silk hat, looked 
at it in a puzzled way 
and replaced it on his 
head. We had met by 
chance near the east- 
ern end of Piccadilly, 
and the breathtaking 
gorgeousness of his cos- 
tume told me _ that 
since I had seen him 
last there must have ee 
occurred between him a 
and his Aunt Julia one 
of those periodical rec- 
onciliations which were 
wont to punctuate his 
hectic and disreputable 
career. For those who 
know Stanley Feather- 
stonehaugh Ukridge, 
that much-enduring 
man, are aware that 
he is the nephew of 
Miss Julia Ukridge, 
the wealthy and pop- 
ular novelist; and that 
from time to _ time, 
when she can bring 
herself to forgive and 
let bygones be bygones, 
he goes to dwell for a 
while in gilded servi- 
tude at her house in 


é 
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Wimbledon. 

“Yes, Corky, my 
boy, I want a bit of 
capital.” 

On? 


“And want it quick. 
The truest saying in 
this world is that you 
can’t accumulate if you 
don’t speculate. But 
how the deuce are you 
to start speculating un- 
less you accumulate 
a few quid to begin 
with?” 

“Ah,” I said, non- 
committally. 

“Take my case,” 
proceeded Ukridge, 
running a large, 
beautifully gloved finger round the inside of a spotless col- 
lar which appeared to fit a trifle too snugly to the neck. 
“T have an absolutely safe double for Kempton Park on 
the fifteenth, and even a modest investment would bring 
me in several hundred pounds. But bookies, blast them, 
require cash down in advance, so where am I? Without 
capital, enterprise is strangled at birth.” 

“Can’t you get some from your Aunt Julia?” I asked 
him. 

“Not a cent. She is one of those women who simply do 
not disgorge. All her surplus cash is devoted to adding to 
her collection of moldy snuffboxes. When I look at those 
snuffboxes and reflect that any single one of them, judi- 
ciously put up the spout, would set my feet on the road to 
fortune, only my innate sense of honesty keeps me from 
pinching them.” 

““You mean they’re locked up.”’ 

“It’s hard, laddie; very hard and bitter and ironical. 
She buys me suits, she buys me hats, she buys me boots, 
she buys me spats; and, what is more, insists on my wear- 
ing the damned things. With what result? Not only am 
I infernally uncomfortable but my exterior creates a to- 
tally false impression in the minds of any blokes I meet to 
whom I may happen to owe a bit of money. When I go 
about looking as if I owned the mint, it becomes difficult to 

convince them that I am not in a position to pay them 
their beastly one pound fourteen and eleven or whatever it 
is. I tell you, laddie, the strain has begun to weigh upon 
me to such an extent that the breaking point may arrive 
at any moment. Every day it is becoming more impera- 
tive that I clear out and start life again upon my own. But 
this cannot be done without cash. And that is why I look 
around me and say to myself, ‘How am I to acquire a bit of 
capital?’”’ 


2 
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“Buttercup Day,’’ She Said Winningly 


I thought it best to observe at this point that my own 
circumstances were extremely straitened. Ukridge re- 
ceived the information with a sad, indulgent smile. 

“T was not dreaming of biting your ear, old horse,” he 
said. “‘ What I require is something far beyond your power 
to supply. Five pounds at least—or three, anyway. Of 
course, if, before we part, you think fit to hand over a 
couple of bob or half a crown as a small temporary a 

He broke off with a start, and there came into his face 
the look of one who has perceived snakes in his path. He 
gazed along the street; then, wheeling round, hurried 
abruptly down Church Place. 

“One of your creditors?” I asked. 

“Girl with flags,’”’ said Ukridge briefly. A peevish note 
crept into his voice. ‘‘This modern practice, laddie, of 
allowing females with trays of flags and collecting boxes to 
flood the metropolis is developing into a scourge. If it isn’t 
Rose Day it’s Daisy Day, and if it isn’t Daisy Day it’s 
Pansy Day. And though now, thanks to a bit of quick 
thinking, we have managed to escape without 2 

At this moment a second flag girl, emerging from 
Jermyn Street, held us up with a brilliant smile, and we 
gave till it hurt—which, in Ukridge’s case, was almost 
immediately. 

“And so it goes on,” he said bitterly. ‘Sixpence here, a 
shilling there. Only last Friday I was touched for two- 
pence at my very door. How can a man amass a huge for- 
tune if there is this constant drain on his resources? What 
was that girl collecting for?” 

**T didn’t notice.” 

‘Nor did I. One never does. For all we know, we may 
have contributed to some cause of which we heartily dis- 
approve. And that reminds me, Corky, my aunt is lending 
her grounds on Tuesday for a bazaar in aid of the local 
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He gazed malevolently at the flag girl, wh 


stopped another pedestrian, and strode off. 4 


Heath House, Wimbledon, the residence of 
Ukridge, was one of that row of large mansions 
the common, standing back from the road in th 
of spacious grounds. On any normal day the 
note of the place would have been a dignified 
when I arrived on the Tuesday afternoon a Vi 
activity was in progress. Over the gates there 
banners advertising the bazaar, and through 
crowds of people were passing. From somewl 
terior of the garden came the brassy musi¢ 
round. 

I added myself to the throng, and was ma 
front door when a silvery voice spoke in my € 
aware of a very pretty girl at my elbow. — 

“Buy a buttercup?” 

“T beg your pardon?”’ 

“Buy a buttercup?” 

I then perceived that, attached to her pe 
strap, she carried a tray containing a mass O1 y 
objects. 

“‘What’s all this?’”’ I inquired, automaticall 
my pocket. 

She beamed upon me like a high priestess if 
favorite novice into a rite. 4 

“Buttercup Day,’ she said winningly. 

A man of greater strength of mind wouldm 
asked what Buttercup Day was, but I havea 
I produced the first decent-sized coin on 
bling fingers rested and slipped it into her mont 
thanked me with a good deal of fervor and 
the yellow objects in my buttonhole. 
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sview then terminated. The girl flitted off like 
lin the direction of a prosperous-looking man 
st gone by, and I went on to the house, where 
ridge in the study, gazing earnestly through the 
dows which commanded a view of the grounds. 
as I entered; and as his eye fell upon the 
hament in my coat a soft smile of pleasure 
ut his mouth. 
yu’ve got one,” he said. 
at?” 
those thingummies.” 
se? Yes; there was a girl with a tray of them 
tgarden. It’s Buttercup Day. In aid of some- 
her, I suppose.” 
id of me,” said Ukridge, the soft smile develop- 
tace-splitting grin. 
jo you mean?”’ 
old horse,” said Ukridge, motioning me to a 
, great thing in this world is to have a good level 
sad. Many men in my position, wanting cap- 
yt seeing where they were going to get it, would 
_up the struggle as a bad job. Why? Because 
d vision and the big, broad, flexible outlook. 
‘did I do? I sat down and thought. And after 
rs of concentrated meditation I was rewarded 
xa, You remember that painful affair in Jermyn 
eer day, when that female bandit got into our 
| recall that neither of us knew what we had 
p our good money for?” 


addie, it suddenly flashed upon me like an inspira- 
above that nobody ever does know what they 
ng up for when they meet a girl with a tray of 
it upon the great truth, old horse—one of the 
3st truths in this modern civilization of ours— 
given man, confronted by a pretty girl with a 
ys, will automatically and without inquiry shove 
her money box. So I got hold of a girl I know— 
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“Be on Your Guard. 


“T forget. ‘Buy a buttercup’ or something.” 

“And then?”’ 

“Then I asked what it was all about, and she said 
‘Buttercup Day.’” 

“Exactly. And that’s all she will need to say to anyone. 
Is it likely, is it reasonable to suppose that even in these 
materialistic days chivalry has sunk so low that any man 
will require to be told more by a girl as pretty as that than 
that it is Buttercup Day?” He walked to the window and 
looked out. ‘“‘Ah! She’s come round into the back gar- 
den,” he said with satisfaction. ‘‘She seems to be doing a 
roaring trade. Every second man is wearing a buttercup. 
She is now putting it across a curate, bless her heart.” 

“‘ And in a couple of minutes she will probably try to put 
it across a plain-clothes detective, and that will be the end.” 

Ukridge eyed me reproachfully. 

“You persist in looking on the gloomy side, Corky. A 
little more of the congratulatory attitude is what I could 
wish to see in you, laddie. You do not appear to realize 
that your old friend’s foot is at last on the ladder that 
leads to wealth. Suppose—putting it at the lowest figure— 
I net four pounds out of this buttercup business. It goes on 
Caterpillar in the two o’clock selling race at Kempton. 
Caterpillar wins, the odds being, let us say, ten to one. 
Stake and winnings go on Bismuth for the Jubilee Cup, 
again at ten to one. There you have a nice, clean four 
hundred-odd pounds of capital, ample for a man of keen 
business sense to build a fortune on. For, between our- 
selves, Corky, [have my eye on theinvestment of a lifetime.” 

oe Yes? ” 

“Yes; I was reading about it the other day. A cat 
ranch out in America.” 

“A cat ranch?” 

“That’s it. You collect a hundred thousand cats. Each 
cat has twelve kittens a year. The skins range from ten 
cents each for the white ones to seventy-five for the pure 
black. That gives you a million two hundred thousand 
skins a year to sell at an average price of thirty cents a 
skin, making your annual revenue at a conservative estimate 
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three hundred and sixty thousand dollars. But, you will 
say, what about overhead?”’ 

SOV EL Medie, s 

“That has all been allowed for. To feed the cats you 
start a rat ranch next door. The rats multiply four times 
as fast as the cats; so if you begin with a million rats it 
gives you four rats per day per cat, which is plenty. You 
feed the rats on what is left over of the cats after removing 
the skins, allowing one-quarter of a cat per rat, the business 
thus becoming automatically self-supporting. The cats 
will eat the rats, the rats will eat the cats.” 

There was a knock upon the door. 

“Come in,” bellowed Ukridge irritably. These captains 
of industry hate to be interrupted when in conference. 

It was the butler who had broken in upon his statistics. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,” said he. 

“Who is he?”’ 

“He did not give his name, sir. He is in holy orders.” 

“Not the vicar?” cried Ukridge in alarm. 

“No, sir; the gentleman is a curate. He inquired for 
Miss Ukridge. I informed him that Miss Ukridge was 
absent, but that you were on the premises, and he then 
desired to see you, sir.” 

“Oh, all right,’’ said Ukridge resignedly. ‘‘Show him in. 
Though we are running grave risks, Corky,” he added, as 
the door closed. ‘‘These curates frequently have subscrip- 
tion lists up their sleeves and are extremely apt, unless you 
are very firm, to soak you for a donation to the church- 
organ fund or something. Still, let us hope ——” 

The door opened and our visitor entered. He was rather 
a small size in curates, with an engaging, ingenuous face, 
adorned with a pair of pince-nez. He wore a paper butter- 
cup in his coat; and directly he began to speak, revealed 
himself as the possessor of a peculiar stammer. 

**Pup-pup-pup ” he said. 

“Eh?” said Ukridge. 

“Mr. pup-pup-pup-Ukridge?”’ 

“Yes. This is my friend, Mr. Corcoran.” I bowed. 
The curate bowed. “Take a seat,” urged Ukridge hos- 
pitably. ‘‘You’ll 
have a drink?” 

The _ visitor 
raised a depreca- 
tory hand. 

“‘No, thank 
you,” he replied. 
“T find it more 
beneficial to my 
health to abstain 
entirely from alco- 
holic liquids. At 
the university I 
was a moderate 
drinker, but since 
I came down I 
have found it bet- 
ter to pup-pup- 
pup completely. 
But pray do not 
let me stop you. I 
am no bigot.” 

He beamed for 
an instant in 
friendly fashion; 
then there came 
into his face a look 
of gravity. Here 
was a man, one 
perceived,who had 
something on his 
mind. 

“T came here, 
Mr. Ukridge,”’ he 
said, ‘‘on a pup- 
pup-pup-pup- 
pup ” 

“Parish mat- 
ter?”’ I hazarded, 
to help him out. 

He shook his 
head. 

“No, a pup-pup- 
pup rs seer) 

‘Pike as me 
trip?’”’ suggested 
Ukridge. 

He shook his 
head again. 

‘““‘No, a pup- 
pup-pup uncon- 
genial errand. I 
understand that 
Miss Ukridge is 
absent and that 
you, asher nephew, 
are therefore the 
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Tiber for a dusty hour or more; then, in a glare of 

sunlight, swung through a venerable gate, beyond 
which several men stood talking in the shade of a bare, 
whitewashed stone building. The man who stepped for- 
ward looked under forty. He was freshly shaved except 
for a small black mustache; and as for his clothes, if you 
had met him in a New York business office it would by no 
means have struck you that he was out of place. Observing 
his athletic build and springy movements, you might have 
surmised that he had made a record in some line of 
college sports. 

When he heard that an inquisitive American wanted 
to look over a Roman farm, he was all cordiality. For 
the next two hours he conducted and explained with an 
unfailing flow of energy and enthusiasm. 


W: DROVE north from Rome up the valley of the 


A Sicilian Town of 7000 Inhabitants, Nearly 
Alt of Whom Work on the Mainiand 


First, in low gear, we wound up 
the small but uncomfortably steep 
hill at whose foot the bare stone 
structure stood. The buildings on top 
of the hill had once been a monas- 
tery. Now the farmer uses the top 
story of one wing as a dwelling. In 
the cool living room, with thick stone 
walls and little windows, we must 
wait a few minutes for some very 
black coffee. After that hospitable 
ceremony the farmer led us out on 
the balcony. This was September 
and harvest was over. As usual in that region, there had 
been very little rain for nearly five months. Many square 
miles of flat, sere and almost treeless valley lay beneath 
us, with the Tiber meandering down, its crooked course 
traceable by willows along the banks when the water was 
not visible. Dun hills closed the view beyond the river to 
the west and equally dun Alban Mountains made the 
eastern horizon. 


Three Crops and a Grazing Fee 


he the stone building at the foot of the hills, only 
one house—a small, dingy brick affair, originally built 
for a shooting lodge—was in sight. At the end of the dry 
summer season it is about as dreary a view as you will find 
anywhere—very classic ground. Some miles farther south 
there isa fine view of the dome of St. Peter’s on the horizon; 
but as seen from the road or from our balcony it looks as 
though all the juice had been squeezed out of it ages ago. 

The farmer, however, was pointing eagerly to the con- 
fines of his land. It ran across the valley to the hills on the 


Sheep on the Banks of the Tiber 
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west and equally far north, comprising nearly 2500 acres. 
Together with the 2500 acres adjoining on the north, it 
belongs to one of the noble Roman families who prudently 
appropriated a great part of the land in Central Italy long 
ago and have held on to a good deal of it ever since. 

There are honorable exceptions; but in the main these 
aristocratic landlords appear to have been inspired by a 
noble determination to get as much as possible out of the 
land and put as little as possible into it. As another enter- 
prising lessee farther up the valley remarked to me quite 
sympathetically, ‘‘ You see, they had a great deal of land 
here and elsewhere. The rent was sufficient for their living 
expenses, so they didn’t wish to bother with improve- 
ments.” 

Our farmer leased this 2500 acres two years ago at a cash 
rent of nearly five dollars an acre—a stiff price, I should 
say, for land that was in the condition of this tract when 
he took it over. But by that time high prices for agricul- 
tural products had inspired landowners, noble and com- 
mon, to mark up the rent. The farmer told us he was then 
negotiating for the lease of another 2500 acres. He would 
have to pay a yearly rent of six dollars and a half an acre. 
All the same, he meant to take the land if he could get it. 
He would show us why. 

Under his guidance we returned to the main road and 
soon struck off to the left into the farm. The city chauf- 
feur was not enthusiastic about taking his new shiny car 
over the rude ox roads or mere cow paths that the farmer 
pointed to, and I shared his doubts concerning several 
culverts over deep ditches that were made of saplings 
bound together. The farmer assured us they would bear 
more than the weight of the car, and proved to be right. 

Concerning the ditches, this flat land usually gets too 
little water, but sometimes far too much. A marble tablet, 
waist-high in the corner of the stone building where we met 
the farmer, shows where the Tiber came in the flood of 1900. 
That, I judge, would have put 90 per cent of the farm 
under ten feet or more of water. 

The farm is divided into several big fields by rail fences, 
the posts only three or four inches thick, to which hori- 
zontals of half that size are nailed. The first field showed 


the land as it was 
when this lessee 
took it over— 
rough grazing of 
poor quality. 
About 700 acres is 
still in that primi- 
tive state. In the 
next field his 
tractor should 
have been at work 
turning over the 
tough old sod to be 
planted to wheat in 
October and No- 
vember. It wasnot 
at work, however. 
The farmer led me 
around it so that I 
could see the crack. 
It looked exactly 
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like what happened to my own first and only trac 
it struck a rock the size of a half-bushel basket , 


in Michigan soil. This tractor had struck no y 
rock, but the yellow soil turned up in furrows 
might have come out of a limestone quarry. My 
made no impression on the big, solid chunks, ' 
what it had all been like. But 700 acres had be 
ously worked for two years, with seventy pounds 
ical fertilizer to the acre. This year it yielded t) 
bushels of wheat to the acre. . That was one re; 
the farmer proposed to take over the adjoining 25 
even though he had to pay six dollars and a ha 
rent. 

Nearly 700 acres more is in a species of alf 
thrives with little rain. It had been cut for the t 
the week before our visit, and a threshing machi 
field was winnowing out the seed—to be sold, tl 
said, for export to the United States, where they 
good seed of this variety. 

‘‘Besides the seed, I get three crops of hay thati 
all over Italy. The hay of this third crop, which is 
for seed, isn’t much good. But now the sheep wil 
from the north and graze all winter. I get a good 
the grazing privilege. March fifteenth the s| 
clear out, and then, pretty soon, I shall have ano 
of hay.” 

In the field where the broken tractor stood, 
white oxen with immense horns were drawing ¢ 
scratch a line along the ground that would guide 
tor when it resumed operations. At the threshing 
two similar beasts were hauling hay. The under 
scraggy horses are used only for lighter tasks; bt 
white oxen with great horns that do the heavy 
the most impressive agricultural animals I have 
I asked the farmer how many cattle he had. 


A One:-Man Roman Round-Up 


“T HAVE 200, but no stable for them. That: 
later. Yes, and a dairy with good milch « 
Would you like to see a herd of cattle that live 


-in the open the year round?”’ 


I would; and again the disheartened chauffeur 
signed to a mere cow path that ran between 
plowed field and the willow-grown bank of the ri 
ground got too rough for w! 
we went forward on foot, 
descending a path to a | 
beach lapped by the Tiber 
then past noon. ‘The eat 
some sheep and horses, we 
their siesta, like good Roma 
the water. An enormous bt 
twice the size of any othe 
The cows are never milked, 
only for draft and breeding 
are broken to harness and 
draft—or for veal, to thei 
gret of every American in It 
six weeks in that sunny co 
usually approached the din 
softly booing. 

Led by the farmer, we wal 
the beach, with pauses for 
and explanations, then clit 


The Old Monastery Where a Roman Farmer Lives 


foot river bank at the farther end, to discover 
jle herd of cattle, for some mysterious reason, 
in a brisk migration toward Rome, the bull 
ong them. I should have called it hot there in 
nidday; but the farmer sprinted away in mag- 
, over the plowed ground to head off the run- 


erature, and our host moved in a circuit so as 
» the animals to a faster pace. I admired his 
, greatly, but wondered whether it would not 
diality toward the stranger who had brought 
dle. 

yf his nimble heels, it seemed the cattle were 
t him, but he whistled from time to time as he 
st when we thought all was lost—really, it 
) movie scenario—a lone horseman armed with 
alloped into view. Horseman and horse knew 
n very short order they had the eloping cattle 
and headed back for the river. On closer view 
in’s weapon proved to be not a fish pole but a 
, rod that looked like one. With it he jabbed 
a flank and shoulder. On his lean, wiry little 
2oman cowboy obligingly posed for a photo- 
ept that I knew the river a few yards away to 
r, and for the pole, I would readily have taken 
iwhoy on the banks of the Rio Grande. Many 
‘employed in this district. 

jer, dripping with sweat and laughing, then 
the big bull for a photograph. In view of the 
yrs, I would not have attempted that, but 
‘reature proved disappointingly docile. Still 
id mopping his face, the farmer then took us 
>» bare stone building for luncheon. One end 
‘ns the farm canteen, with a meager stock of 
king edibles for sale, a tiny bar over which 
3 is served, and a combined dining room and 
‘ich was very popular with the flies just then. 
> under the trees, and friendly hens, hopping 
2, pecked at our bread. Beside us I noticed a 
‘dirt court for playing bowls. 


looms and Big-Scale Farming 


mer’s enthusiasm bubbled during the meal. 
ar, with more acres in wheat and alfalfa, he 
We a net profit of 200,000 lire, after paying his 
‘That net figure comes to $8000, and I shouldn’t 
‘za small bet that he will do it. His dark eyes 
s he explained that then would come a proper 
2h cows, a dairy. He was full of schemes for 
nts and extensions, and when he took over the 
| 500 acres he could work to 

antage. 
our lease runs only twelve 
objected. “What will be- 
‘our improvements if the 
ifuses to renew it?”’ 
wer came readily, ‘Oh, he 
lease it to somebody. It 
ll be to me.” 
y a resourceful, energetic 
van, you see, but one who 
ll averse to a speculation. 
t few years a good many 
| tenant farmers like this 
appeared in Italy, which 
loly have a quite important 
poh output. 

only in big-scale farming. 
itspend much time observ- 
Milan and Turin. without 
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ning over plowed ground is not an easy feat 


An Itatian Threshing Crew of Men and Women 
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becoming aware of a quite boomy air—a big output of en- 
ergy and a hum of industry. I noticed more important 
new buildings under construction in Italy than in England 
or France. Many Italians are making money these days. 
According to my observation, there never was much 
foundation for the myth that only extravagant Americans 
travel first-class in Europe. Certainly there is no founda- 
tion for it now—especially in Italy. The train in which I 
rode from Milan to Rome carried five sleeping cars. Our 
car had only one woman passenger, and in the two cars 
that I had a chance to look over with some care there was 
only one compartment whose occupants were speaking 
English. The sleeping-car passengers, by a great majority, 
were Italian business men, and Italian passengers pack 
the first-class compartments of the day trains. 

I gave considerable attention to the new-style Roman 
farmer, because he struck me as typical of an outstanding 
feature of the present Italian situation, not only as to 
agriculture but generally. In various directions one 
catches an air of push and prosperity. However, there is 
another side to the story, as follows: 

“How many hands do you employ?” I asked the farmer. 

“T employ 250 permanently,” he replied. ‘‘At harvest 
it may run up to 500.” 

“‘What do you pay the permanent hands?”’ 

The answer came with equal promptness: “Twenty 
lire a day for the men; fifteen lire a day for the women. I 
have more women than men.” 

Twenty lire is eighty cents. Fifteen lire is sixty cents. 
The hands board and lodge themselves. You see women 
doing many kinds of heavy field work. 

“Where do the extra hands at harvest come from?”’ 

The farmer waved his hand to the east. ““They come 
down out of the hills.” 

Italy is not quite so large as California and has nearly 
the same area of cultivable land. Also, it has about 
40,000,000 inhabitants, half of whom get their: living 
directly out of the soil. The hills are full of men and women 
ready to come down when a job offers. 

A mile or so farther up the valley the manager of another 
new-style farm showed us his wheat field that won this 
year’s prize for best cultivation in a regional competition. 
The farm comprises somewhat more than 2500 acres. It 
also is owned by a noble Roman. The present lessee, from 
whom all improvements date, has had it three years. At 
first it was the same tough grazing land that we had seen 
below; but the prize field of forty-four acres yielded an 
average of fifty-eight bushels of wheat to the acre this 
year. When we saw it the stubble had been carefully 
burned to destroy insects, and a good-sized American 
tractor was turning the soil over for fall sowing. The dirt 


that rolled from the 
plowsharewas dark 
and soft. Though 
my boot heel made 
no impression on 
the chunks in the 
first field I visited, 
a lump of this dirt 
the size of my fist 
crumbled at a 
slight pressure of 
the thumb. The 
whole field looked 
clean as a whistle. 

There is an ob- 
ject lesson in what 
proper cultivation 
and fertilization 
will do. But this 
field was exceeded 
the present year, 


New Houses for the Farm Laborers 
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the national prize going to one, even larger, that turned 
out an average of sixty-one bushels to the acre. The farm 
that contains the prize field employs from 300 to 400 hands. 
It is a brilliant success from the point of view of agri- 
cultural output, but perhaps not from the point of view 
of the men and women who actually till the soil. 

Four good oxen, the manager said, will plow as deep as 
the tractor; but the tractor is cheaper because it does 
twice as much work in a day as four oxen and it doesn’t 
eat when it isn’t working. 

This new-style, big-scale, efficient farming is part of 
the battle of wheat that is frequently mentioned in Italian 
newspapers. The slogan of the battle is Premier Musso- 
lini’s declaration that “Italy can and must feed herself.” 
In the crop year 1924-1925, 3,000,000 long tons of wheat 
were imported, and in August you could buy something 
over twenty-seven Italian lire for an American dollar. 
The 1925 harvest was decidedly larger, and this crop 
year’s imports will be correspondingly less. By the middle 
of September you got only twenty-four lire for a dollar. 

The battle of wheat is also a battle of exchange. Italy 
has to import coal, iron and many other raw materials. 


Wooden Plows are Still Used on the 
Smaller Farms in Italy 


If, in addition, she has to import 
much wheat the lira is likely to suf- 
fer. So the government is exerting 
itself—quite intelligently, I should 
judge—to stimulate increased pro- 
duction. The new-style farmers get 
various benefits and bonuses for im- 
proved yields. Nor does the govern- 
ment overlook the lowly. On the 
main road near the first farm stands 
a row of plain .cement-and-stucco 
houses built by the government and 
sold to farm laborers on fifty years’ 
time. Only in the Roman Campagna, however, has the 
government built houses for the laborers. Some other 
measures in their behalf will be mentioned later. 


The Battle of Wheat 


Te IS properly called the battle of wheat, because bread 
is the great food staple and wheat is the one big crop. 
Italy’s production of oats, rye and barley, lumped together 
on a ten-year average, amounts to less than 17 per cent of 
her wheat crop. Our average outturn of those three 
cereals—to get the contrast—is greater than our wheat 
crop. Corn may also be reckoned as a food grain, but 
Italy produces less than half as much of it as of wheat, 
though we produce more than three times as much. Italy’s 
rice crop, by weight, is only a tenth of her wheat crop. As 
for that grand nourisher of men, the potato, Italy grows 
only a seventh as much as France, with nearly the same 
population; less than half as much as England and Wales, 
and only twice as much as Switzerland, which has a tenth 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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table-land southwestward from 
Saubala, and the winds played 
amighty game. Dust from packs, dust 
from camels ahead, dried dust from camel 


De faded into days on that gray 
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hide and hair—‘‘camel flake, camel pep- 
per,’ “‘camel dandruff’’—variously named 
among the tribes of Asia—forever pressing its 
way into one’s tea, fruit and rice, nostril and 
purse. In twilight we came to the sweeping 
fork in the caravan routes, the portal of the 
Great Serai showing ahead. For hours I had 
studied the huge fore-square of stone. Massive 
as the Great Wall and doubtless born of the 
same fear-mad whim, the ancient caravansary 
seemed to have eased its way into nature it- 
self. Above its towers, as the light went out 
of the western sky, I saw the circling birds 
that follow the call of decay. 

The wind howled like a far-off wolf pack. 
The caravan jammed. A torch flamed out 
ahead. The gate lifted instead of drawing 
apart; my camel passed through a thirty-foot 
thickness of wall to a huge open square, 
where the herds and flocks and trains were 
sheltered from the wind but open to the sky. 
The air was pungent from smoke of many 
cooking fires, and I remember the grim silent 
butchers in their stalls at- the right, holding 
up strips of newly cut meat, of sun-cured and 
smoke-cured meats—setting them down and 
holding them up. Following the torch, I 
passed figures of folded camels jawing like 
terrible old women, and off in the far shadows 
like dim tapestries in a ruined castle, ele- 
phants feeding—a herd of hathis, silent shad- 
ows. Then my own camel knelt. 


Next morning at daybreak I lay awake 7 
watching the sky. Interminable rainless 
grays stirred above. The bark of a dog further 
roused, a snappy, intelligent small dog from 
the sound, and a voice said, “‘ All right, Grief. 
Who’d ever have thought I wasn’t already up 
and dressed?”’ From his blankets at a short 
distance appeared the head of a white man, 
the voice whimsically American. I strolled 
over after breakfast. Tripod and big black 
box were visible among the packs. A small 
brindle terrier, jaw down on the blankets, 
eyed me disparagingly. 

“Yes, I take photographs for a living,’’ the 
man said. “‘My name’s Merlin—out for ele- 
phants this trip, traveling with Bond-Finley’s 
herd from Saubala ——” He pointed to- 
ward the elephant lines at the far end of the 
Serai. In the talk that followed I learned that 
Merlin was especially interested to get a bat- 
tle of elephant bulls. 

“Not so easy, either, Mr. Crawford,’’ he remarked. ‘Of 
course, you can fake anything. I told a rajah in Burphal 
what I was looking for and he worked up a feud between a 
couple of old grandpas and drove them together—mahouts 
on deck, you understand—fires burning round them, 
conchs, and kettledrums on, full blast. They did start 
goading each other, but it wasn’t what we were out after, 
was it, Grief?” 

Occasionally he referred to his dog like this, glancing 
down with a winsome apologetic smile. The terrier’s stub 
whacked twice, a sort of ‘‘I’ll say” bearing out the story. 
“Tf you can’t deliver the goods, you fake ’em,’’ Merlin 
added curiously, “‘and the first thing you know, you find 
yourself a little liar, trudging around the world with a 
black box. Bond-Finley, that’s the Englishman-in charge 
of the elephants here, tells me I’ll get what I want down 
Shushumna country, if anywhere. Going that way?” 

“Yes.” 

“To Darhana?” 

“Possibly,” said I, “but I was told it wasn’t positively 
necessary to go through to Darhana to get to Samadhi.” 

“Never heard of that.’ 

“T haven’t found anyone who has,” I laughed. “‘I may 
have to go to Darhana first after all.”’ 

““Samadhi,’’ Merlin repeated. 

I could see he was interested, but I felt like knowing him 
better before talking about what I was out after. I in- 
quired at this point why the elephant outfit was lying up 
here in the Serai. 

“Feeding up a bit. Bond-Finley’s got the Mongol 
keepers eating their nails off from staying so long already. 
They’ve just so much food and forage for the winter cara- 
vans and the elephants have made deep inroads in that.” 


By Will Levington Comfort 
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I Caught the Looming 
of the Charge at the 
Camera, the Folding Roll of the 
Streaked Shoulders, the Reaching 
Forward of That Reptile Trunk 


“But what’s his idea of taking the herd down into the 
Shushumna country?” 

“Pickings pretty well gone from the Ghats and Hima- 
layas, they tell me. It takes elephants to catch elephants. 
Bond-Finley’s out for fresh stock; his third trip this way. 
He, or at least one black female in his string, is responsi- 
ble for scores of the big boys piling timber and transporting 
munitions down Calcutta side or up Bombay side.” 

““One female, you said ——”’ 

“Yes, we'll go over presently. Her real name is Drona, 
but I call her Judy. She’s my idea of how an elephant 
ought to look and is uncommonly friendly to me, but I 
don’t like her game. Lures the wild ones into the drive— 
they end up in stockades.”’ 

The terrier bounded in from affairs of his own. He 
hadn’t been gone three minutes, but there was need to fill 
his eyes with his master again. Thehard fighting glint of his 
breed softened. He took his sniff and look, and was about 
to resume life afresh on his own hook when Merlin said: 

“Stay here, Grief. We're off for a look-see at Miss 
Judy ——”’ 

The dog wilted to his blanket. I remarked how well he 
minded, 


r 


Novembe, 


“He has to have his part 
stay along with this eleph: 
Embarrassing otherwise, for 
small dog don’t hit it of 
Gudakesha comes over here to see 
evening, because the kid isn’t welc 
elephant lines. Gudakesha—m 
know about Samadhi. You'll ]j 
man. He’s Judy’s mahout—ranki 
in Bond-Finley’s outfit, in fact.” 

Then I was standing within six 
head of an unchained mammoth t] 
unmistakable signs of delight in ou 
at least, in Merlin’s. An elephan 
what you’d call young to look a 
damsel, said to be fifty, positivel; 
with an indescribable sense of yi 
trunk half-looped around Merlin’s 
I caught his most fetching look ; 
embarrassed apologetic smile. 

“They do say she has a eas 
started right off in Saubala. I’ve 
ing some sketches of her—rake o 
and gleam of her eyes—the public’ 
catch.” 

I caught what he meant—deli 
like a sunning cat, vigor softly ali 
gleam in her hide, music in her tip 
sublimated light of joy in the s 
eye. 

“But her Indian name, Drona, 
ing,’ I said. “‘Why call her Judy 

“Short for Judith—Judith Is 
tricking her own people out of th 
juicy jungles into slavery down 
India!” . 

“‘But I’ve heard their psycholos 
ent—that you can’t get next to 
by figuring out what we would ¢ 
place ——”’ | 

“Thanks, Crawford,” he sai 
“Tt’ll be a favor, if you keep me r 
thatH) 

Merlin had a servant bring ove 
case and we lunched together. I} 
a marvelous picture book—a hum 
moving pictures. ‘‘I have phi 
that,’’ he would say, ending the 
far as he was concerned, whether 
Indian Durbar, New Orleans Mai 
Mexican revolution. He had “d 
in India and Korea, jaguars in 
American jungles. ‘‘Hard to get 
shadow cats,’’ was his comment on 
Among the photographs he carrie 
eral of one certain woman. Certail 
been posed against memorable ba 
“Leila in Taormina,” “ Leilain Son 
“Leila in G’s Ashram in Allahal 
dently she had joined him in yar 
round the world. ihe 

““Mrs. Merlin,” he said. “She 
come this trip, but I left her bacl 
bungalow on a hill in Saubala.” 

‘) More action stills were uncov 
men and animals shot through a 
* than a milled tube—several of the 
Ne traordinary enough to start a rou 
at home, but Merlin apparently 
subtlety of the show-off; his business to adver’ 
His slim quick hands were a study; someth 
feminine in them, and in the eager changing pla; 
sion in his face. 

I kept trying to think where I had seen the] 
and suddenly knew that it was the look of thi 
of gamester that held me—a trace of the same! 
seen in the faces of those who go up into the air 
under the sea in ships—Archie Merlin who hi 
continual fresh fields for his camera. ‘‘I have pht 
that.” 

Again that evening we went to the elephant I’ 
I met Bond-Finley, the type of English spo 
soldier and hunter that has kept sunup on 
Dominions; Gudakesha standing ata distan 
on the trunk of a darkish mountain larger tha: 
plainly of the same noble type. 

“Astonishing Hindu—Gudakesha,” Mer! 
after Bond-Finley had left. ‘“‘The old maho 
of the elephant brain on the palm of his han 
is. That’s old Bhima he’s standing with. 
world, Bhima—second only to Judy here. ~ 
females run the show ? 5 
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\din the dusk at Drona’s head, as she heaved and 
mmately, and I fancied a speck of light in her 
a bit of curled white-hot wire. Merlin seemed 
‘mulated here in the elephant lines. 
_and Drona, aristocrats,” he went on. “The rest 
lare just elephants—the common shadowy sort 
jow in Indian service. There was still another, a 
|e royalty, called Bhishma— vanished from Dar- 
last trip down, they tell me. Bond-Finley hasn’t 
or that—his one black mark.” 
na sister or mate to that one yonder?” I asked. 
ibout it, Judy? Is it Brother Bhima, or closer 
»” Merlin laughed, touching the dark auditorium 
h the eye gleamed at him beneficently. ‘‘They’re 
is eagles, Crawford. And the mahouts get to be 
More they know, less they talk—like the deeper 
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|, gray-white as a priest. He had bidden Bhima 
y short distance, and gave me salaam with dig- 
1 on forehead. 

just telling Crawford how Judy’s heart affairs 
iy her own,” Merlin said. 

‘ot so exactly,’ Gudakesha answered gently to 
Drona is evidence of exceeding attachment, 
apprehension. Merlin-sahib does not appre- 
” 


-eciate all right,”’ my friend said soberly. “ What 
sallow is the game she plays for Bond-Finley—on 
own into the Shushumna right now for another 
ig.” 
k of understanding, sahib, an appearance, no 
jd Gudakesha. ‘‘It isnot that Drona will behave 
in her attachment. The apprehension that I 
hat there is sorrow in all attachment—even in the 
‘the little dog that waits for Merlin-sahib so 
’ Gudakesha held forth his thin arm to the pale 
sar on Drona’s brow. ‘“‘And in one so very vast, 
J of attachment burns long. Already the days of 
‘sxile are burdensome to bear.’’ As if sensing the 
“' saying too much, Gudakesha added in the tone 
1a: “She is of an ancient race, sahibs, of a passing 
(—as is Bhima yonder in the shadows, as was 
/ who no longer walks with us ie 
/heard there are elephants in Samadhi,” I said. 
like the dawning of a great light that I saw in the 
jseyes. Then—startling lightness in so old a man— 
sy his feet, under Drona’s lifted trunk, when an in- 
| ‘ore he had been sitting on his heels. 
11a will stand in her own place and Bhima also,” he 
jtately fashion. ‘It is that I would go to see the 
z that obeys so perfectly, since he cannot come 
’ 


4 for a moment rubbing my eyes and looking up at 
y stars above the Serai, before following. Grief 
re us from the dark at Merlin’s call; then we 
n 


p a fire under fresh fuel cakes and sat in silence, ~ 
re was left not the slightest doubt that Gudakesha 
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had taken us out of hearing of the elephant lines to learn 
what I knew about Samadhi. 

“The fact is, I haven’t been sure that it’s an actual place, 
or just a condition of the mind of the man who told me,” 
I laughed. ‘I don’t recall being enjoined to secrecy in any 
way ” 

“Tg the sahib on his way to Samadhi?”’ 

“That’s what I set out for. Is it straight that there’s 
a hidden pass?” 

‘Did not the sahib receive directions?” 

“T was told not to go to Darhana, but to leave the main 
caravan trail before crossing the Shushumna—to start 
eastward when two mountains called the Upadhis were in 
alignment—when the cone of the second could be seen 
through the notch of the nearer, in fact—something of the 
sort.”’ 

“T pray—speak softly. And what is the sahib’s errand?” 

“That fact is, I’ve a sort of penchant for studying primi- 
tives,” I confessed. ‘A monograph I did in connection 
with the silk weavers of the Great Grass Jungle—brought 
me reward of word of this tribe sequestered in Samadhi, 
supposed to be entirely unspoiled by civilization.”’ 

Gudakesha’s face was upturned as if in prayer that the 
Samadhi folk might be permitted to remain in their isolated 
peace. 

“Can’t one go from Darhana to Samadhi?” I persisted. 

“Tt is not a great distance in kilometers, my friend, but 
a moist tongue of the jungle stretches between.” 

“No trails?” 

“No man trails,’ Gudakesha answered, ‘“‘though there 
are those among the enlightened who can find the way.” 

“What is Samadhi, anyway?” 

“It is a place of peace.” 

We sat late that night, our heads close together over the 
little fire. I remember Merlin’s eager face and the occa- 
sional light in the eyes of the old mahout, far whiter than 
firelight. He spoke the name Samadhi, as if it were a poem 
and a song all in itself. Certainly he wasn’t to be nailed 
for facts. Part of the time I couldn’t tell if he were talking 
of elephants or of men, but it was unquestionably clearer 
in my mind at the end, that the southern slopes of the 
Shushumna, cut off from the teeming world of the Indian 
plains by the great grass jungle on the south, and from the 
north by the broad dreary table-land, the larger part of 
which we still had to cross, was the elephant habitat of all 
the world; that Darhana was comparatively an open dis- 
trict, but that Samadhi was a sort of inner preserve, much 
cherished by those who had been there; the home not only 
of a remarkably innocent tribe of primitives, but the place 
of origin of the lordly race of elephants of the Drona and 
Bhima breed. 

“Tf it’s their private paradise, why keep Judy and 
Bhima out?”’ Merlin wanted to know. 

The answer was elusive as usual. 

“There must always be those, sahib, who forswear 
Nirvana for the common good.” 

“Are the people of Samadhi hostile to the entrance of 
strangers?” I asked. 

“Not against those who find their way, and who come 
with empty hands.” 

“But if it’s so blessed harmonic there,’”’ Merlin mused, 
“a man looking for a battle of elephant bulls—had better 
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stay out. Excuse me, Crawford. I forget I haven’t been 
asked.” 

“The fact is I’ve been putting it up to you all evening,” 
said I. 

“Peace has sometimes to be preserved by engaging in 
war,” Gudakesha broke in unexpectedly. ‘Among the 
brothers of the shadow that roam the Shushumna country 
around Darhana are certain rogues and outcasts in which 
evil is fully ripened.” 

‘Referring to elephants?” my friend asked. 

“Yes, sahib.”’ 

Merlin’s hand went out to the mahout impulsively. “I 
don’t mind leaving Bond-Finley when we come to these 
Upadhis—but Judy and you, Gudakesha ~? 

“Our path of duty lies on to Darhana with the English, 
sahib. The sorrow of all attachment is inevitable.” 


Heading south toward the Shushumna Range presently, 
I wasn’t slow to see I had hooked up with a master in 
the art of caravan travel and all that pertained. I have 
seen Merlin sit for hours in the wash of sun and wind, be- 
tween the humps of a dromedary, eyelids trailing, the dog 
across his knees, movements of his body altogether rhyth- 
mic—sitting in a kind of easy rumination from which he 
emerged as fresh as from sleep. I have seen him brush a 
wool shirt, water always scarce, until it gleamed as fresh as 
the coat of a healthy hound; and take a full-length bath— 
perfunctory as some men about dinner clothes, over that 
bath—with only a scant tin cup of water, perhaps—pale 
streaks of wintry twilight in the west, icy wind cutting in. 

Our servants were mainly in the way, for Merlin could 
make a canned fish taste like mountain trout caught at 
sundown. Afterward he would drop back against his wind- 
break, blown sand sometimes skiting past like gravel, his 
water pipe singing friendly as a teakettle. Usually in the 
evening we passed an hour with Gudakesha, sitting at the 
feet of the stately ones. More and more, the old mahout 
showed his apprehension as to the effect Merlin’s leaving 
the caravan might have on Drona. 

“Tt is that I sense death and strangeness in the air,” he 
said, ‘and this as we approach the land of peace i 

I had a sudden feeling in the pit of the stomach of being 
trampled in the dust. 

The peaks of the Shushumna Range were cold facts at 
last—a ridge of gray rock, gray as cement, running east and 
west. The steep high slope we faced was forever cut off 
from the balmy light of the south. Rifts of dirty snow 
showed in the steep clefts, sparse cold trees, a new chill in 
the shadows as we climbed the foothills, listless play of sun- 
light only a few hours in the middle of the day. One twi- 
light as Merlin prepared 
supper—it was the eve- d 
ning before the second if 
Upadhi was sighted 
through the notch of the 
nearer, signaling the time 
of our divergence from 
the caravan—cries 
reached us from the ele- 
phant section, and 
against the pale suffusion 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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adversary, Honeytone Boone, in Oakland. The Wild- 
cat was broke. Honeytone, the saddle-colored pro- 
moter, was worse than broke by seven dollars’ worth of 
room rent. After the first handshake, Honeytone went 
through a few motions. He doubled up his right 
fist and dug his knuckles into his left eye. He 
lifted a beseeching gaze to a heaven blind with 
fog. His features drooped with the look of a 
hound dog about to howl. He crooked his right 
arm and held it above his bowed head in a position 
of defense. He laid his left hand above his heart. 

“Worthy brotheh, whut says you?” 

““Nemmine ’bout dat thrice-acute hailin’ sign 
of distress. Save yo’ gestures,”’ the worthy brother 
advised. ‘‘Dem beseechin’ gymnastics falls on a 
stummick twice as empty as de one inside yo’ own 
vest. Save yo’ strength fo’ a lingerin’ 
death. Whut you got in dat satchel?” 

‘‘ Ain’t no satchel—dat’s a valise.”’ 

““Nemmine whut de outside is. Whut 
you got inside dat satchel?’”’ 

“Ain’t nuthin in dis valise.”’ 

“Dat satchel same as my stummick. 
How much money you got?” 

‘No mo’ dan a snake has wings.” 

“Hope, good-by. I figgered likely 
dey was somebody’s missin’ property in 
yo’ satchel us could sell to git ration 
money.” 

“Yo’ figgers adds up zero.” 

The Wildcat heaved asigh that shrank 
him to boy size. 

“Nemmine whut dey adds up— 
gimme dat satchel!’’ He made a grab 
at Honeytone’s baggage, and his action 
marked the birth of a scheme whose suc- 
cess would result in the capture of two 
square meals. ‘‘ Hold dis goat!’’ Within 
three seconds thereafter he was en route 
to a destination which he revealed in a 
parting call to his famished companion. 
“Remain put whilst I ’filiates wid de 
pawn man round de corner.” 

Honeytone stayed put for two rea- 
sons. First, experience had taught him 
that he could trust the Wildcat; and 
second, the valise belonged ‘to another 
inmate of the rooming house, who had 
been sound asleep that morning when 
Honeytone left. 

At the pawnshop the Wildcat talked 
fast, and before his hypnotized victim 
realized it the valise had been exchanged 
for twosilver dollars. Leaving the pawn- 
shop, the Wildcat’s hunger was forgotten 
for a moment in a glittering display of 
brass watches and yellow jewelry set 
with gaudy stones. The back row of timepieces, lacking 
foundations of velvet-lined boxes, were displayed on a slug- 
gish stock of plush ear muffs. The Wildcat had not seen a 
set of ear muffs since his departure from the sunny South, 
but a boy could never tell when a good pair of ear muffs 
would come in handy. 

“How much does you want fo’ dem lug mufflers?” 

The pawn man batted his eyes, but recovered sufficiently 
to deliver himself of the retort courteous—‘‘Make an 
offer.” 

All things are relative. The Wildcat had seen spells of 
weather in his homeland where a good pair of ear muffs 
were worth something less than a million dollars. 

“T figgers dat big pair is worth fo’ bits.” 

The pawn man pressed his luck. Ear muffs, it seemed, 
were mighty scarce articles in the San Francisco Bay 
region. By taking a 50 per cent loss for the sake of friend- 
ship and future business, the large pair of ear muffs could 
be sold for positively not a cent less than a dollar. 

“Wrap ’em up; dat seems fair enough.” 

The Wildcat parked his ear mufis in his coat pocket, and 
then, all set for a cold spell, he returned to where Honey- 
tone and Lily awaited him. Honeytone’s greeting included 
a recital of the mascot’s conduct. 

“Nevah seed sech a literary goat in my bawn days,” he 
complained. “Whilst I was gazin’ at de traffic, dis Lily 
roach up an’ et half de newspapeh outen my pocket.” 

“Honeytone, Lily been changin’ lately. Ise seed de time 
when all dat goat craved was railroad time-tables an’ dese 
here chronic supplements. Goat gittin’ old now. Ain’t so 
partial to gaudy pictures. On’y last week I seed Lily eat 
de worst murdeh trial evah published. Fust thing us knows 
dat animal begin to relish history. Lily gittin’ to be one 
of dese reg’lar internal librariums.”’ 


[es Wildcat, leading his mascot goat, met his ancient 
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“Speakin’ of dese internal mattehs, Wildcat, whut was 
de net casualties in yo’ battle wid de pawn man?” 

Neglecting to mention his ear-muff commission on the 
transaction, the Wildcat announced the state of their 
finances. 

“One dollah, an’ here it is.’”’ 

“Gimme dat money.” 

Honeytone appointed himself treasurer and led the 
march to a near-by restaurant, run by a Greek whose 
motto was Quantity First. 

Properly expended, a lot of food can be purchased for a 
dollar, and in this instance the consumers’ dollar brought 
home the bacon and eggs and bread and gravy and pota- 
toes, four cups of coffee, a quart of tomatoes, two bowls of 
soup, a double order of shop-worn stew and, for the mascot 
goat, a bale of wilted lettuce. Midway of the meal, the 
Wildcat, preparing for his second round, heaved a deep sigh. 

“Dere you is, Honeytone. Whut I tell you? Lady Luck 
sho done noble by us.” 

Honeytone grunted his scorn of the Wildcat’s guardian 
angel. 

“Huh, Lady Luck didn’t hand you no dollah. De pawn 
man hand you de dollah, ’cause I had brains enough to 
*quip myself wid dat valise.”’ 

“Who quipped you wid luck enough to meet up wid me 
an’ Lily? Tell me dat. Honeytone, you would of been 
standin’ on de corner starvin’ to death or holdin’ onto dat 
satchel thing yet, if Lady Luck hadn’t booned you wid a 
good Samaritan.” 

“Ts dat so? Where at would de good Samaritan been 
widout my valise?”’ 

“Samaritan don’t need no satchel. If it hadn’t been a 
satchel, somethin’ else would happen as long as Lady Luck 
was dealin’ de cards.” 


" 

“Wildcat, fo’git yo’ history, 
gaze into de immediate futurey 
fronts us, an’ whut does you ge 

“All de future I sees is dis h 

The Wildcat abandon 
versy and dived deep. C 
air, he found Honeytone hary 
same subject. 

““Oveh an’ beyond dat beefs 
you nearly drowned in, tell me: 
you sees in de future?” 

The Wildcat closed mp 


instant, enjoying the compli 
vors of a large lump of beef. | 

“‘ All I sees is us settin’ on a 
wid Lady Luck fixin’ to shoye 
de slope to where a pot of gold 
pleadin’ to be found by a fast s 

“You cain’t see nuthin. You 
trust in Lady Luck, an’ all you 
is one li’l ol’ pot of gold. Braj 
motto. Whilst you been grat 
stummick, I is agitated my br 
whut is de outcome?” o 

“Outcome is I wins heavy, 
tone, my stummick is mighty n 
fied, whilst de mo’ you eats, di 
brains gits agitated.” =: 

““Dey’s de shadder of truth 
you says. Lissen to me, boy— 
capital.” > 

“Dat ain’t no news.” 

“T don’t mean jitney mone 
hand-to-hand battle wid ( 
Trouble. I means capital fo’ ; 
cial development of a enterpr 
leaves us swimmin’ in de Gold 

“Where at is dis ellafump m 
mentions?” 

“Ain’t gwine to reveal nuth 
right time comes. I tells you: 
tial, Wildcat, dat wid exp 
money behind my brains yo’ li’] 
Luck income ain’t nuthin. O1 
us needs to git mighty rich a 
mighty quick is a stake.” 

“How big a stake does 

“Thousan’ dollahs is d 
Us might start slow an’ ste 
or three hund’ed, but de less 
mo’ delay us faces.’’ ‘@ 

“Fo’ once in yo’ life you 
truth. Did us have a mill 
dey wouldn’t be no delay ai 
bein’ rich.” 

“Wildcat, don’t waste no ¥ 
is played some winnin’ bet 
losin’ bets in de days gone 
now de scheme my brains thought up will m 
prosperity look like a hard winteh. Where a 
five hund’ed dollahs?” 

“No place dat I knows of.” 

“Start out wid yo’ Lady Luck an’ do de be 
Meet me here Friday wid all de capital you kin 
den git undeh coveh whilst my brain storm shoy 
de golden hail.” * 

Convinced by some quality of Honeytone’s 
his companion had struck a money trail, the 
listed in the cause and pledged himself to meet F 
on the following Friday, equipped with whate 
Lady Luck might boon him with during the four i 
ing days. : 5 | 

The Wildcat’s first harvest day was a blank, bu 
in with a bootlegger who needed a truck driver for 
land expedition, he cleaned up fifty dollars on ea 
two following nights, and was able to display a ne 
of a hundred dollars at his Friday meeting 5 
promoter. 8 

“Honeytone, dere you is. Lady Luck didn’t 
agile, but she done de best she could. Dere’s a 


af 


days had netted him four free meals and nothing ' 
“My brains is been too busy developin’ de intr: 
tails of our enterprise to gimme time fo’ sech triflil 
as makin’ money.” = | 
“How fur along is you got wid de deep thinkin 
A note of skepticism in the Wildcat’s voice | 
Honeytone to elaborate the details of the finance 
paign on which he had built his dreams of wealt 
ing down heavy on appropriate additions to a vé 


solely for exhibition purposes, Honeytone out- 


ben dem ears south whilst I inculeates you 
‘\diments of dis fo’thcomin’ f’nancial miracle. 
‘pest payin’ bus’ness in de world?” 
deat took thought. 
e of cultivatin’ dese early-ripe seven spots in de 
ley where de spotted cubes roams wild, I ’spect 
us’ness is de easiest gold minin’ whut is.” 
pects right. Not de likker bus’ness in gin’ral, but 
ned bus’ness wid bonded likker. Leavin’ out de 
js bonded likker thing, whut is you got left?” 
one answered his own question. 
| —dat’s de golden residue. Talk about yo’ gold 
yo’ diamond mines an’ de national debt whut de 
ks an’ Repub’cans runs up when dey gits de 
lat ain’t nuthin compared to whut you an’ me 
jte wid de bond bus’ness.”’ 
jean de bond bus’ness like white folks does, where 
,, puts in a hund’ed dollahs an’ gits out sick per 
st year an’ de bond man whut sold it gits out de 
wry ten years lateh?”’ 
uthin like dat a-tall. De name of us is de Gold 
Dividend Bond Syndicate. See kin you ’member 
te folks is got to wait a year fo’ dey underwriters 
ate de compound refundin’ collateral befo’ dey 
touten dey measly li’l ol’ railroad bonds an’ sech- 
\-eas us pays de Gold Premium right back to our 
; ev’y Sat’day night. How much does dem 
(; Bonds of Liberty pay back, do you reckon?” 
h paid me nuthin but deductions. I was in de 


‘no reason fo’ remainin’ igrump all you life—dey 
5 p’cent at de best. Us doubles dat an’ den some. 
uble wid de ordinary bond bus’ness is dat de 
p of de bond company is got to pay int’rust money 
‘hut owns de bonds. In dis Gold Premium Div- 
nd Syndicate whut you an’ me starts, de int’rust 
it way. De bonds is ten dollahs apiece. De 
310 p’cent a week. Dat’s a dollah a week. Who- 
.s de bond is got to pay us back his dollah a week 
wr else us takes de bond away f’m him.” 

ildeat wrestled an obvious problem for a moment, 
nng no solution, he questioned the promoter of the 
)) es 
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“Where at is de bait whut ’suades folks to buy a ten- 
dollah bond in de fust place?” 

“Tse comin’ to dat. Lissen to me. ’Spose us starts out 
an’ sells a thousan’ of dese gold bonds. Dat’s ten thousan’ 
dollahs, ain’t it?” 

*Sholasa: 

“Dat ain’t nuthin, Wilecat. Dat’s a li’l ol’ premium 
dividend you an’ me divides betwixt us on de free-silvah 
basis, as promoted by de ancient Democracks. Dey iron- 
clad, nonassessable motto was Sixteen to One. Accordin’ 
to dat, as presidump an’ treasurer of dis bond syndicate, I 
gits sixteen dollahs fo’ bein’ presidump, sixteen dollahs fo’ 
bein’ treasurer, an’ you gits one dollah fo’ bein’ janitor.”’ 

“Go ahead, Honeytone. Afteh you is rigged de odds 
thutty-two to one agin me an’ Lady Luck, den whut?”’ 

“Ug is sold a thousan’ bonds, dat’s ten thousan’ dollahs. 
De fust week’s int’rust falls due an’ whoeveh owns de 
bonds pays in a dollah apiece. Dat makes a thousan’ dol- 
lahs int’rust us takes in de fust week. Figger out how 
many weeks dey is in a year.” 

““Widin two of fifty.” 

“You mean two mo’ dan fifty—fifty-two thousan’ dol- 
lahs ev’y year us takes in f’m de fust thousan’ folks you 
’suades to buy bonds.”’ 

“Cain’t see yet how I ’suades ’em. Nobody gwine to 
pay in ten dollahs in de fust place an’ keep payin’ a dollah 
a week widout gittin’ somethin’ f’m it.” 

“Now you is shootin’ close to de meat! Ev’y Sat’day 
night, right afteh de int’rust is all paid in, us declares a 
dividend on de Lucky Numbeh Collateral Refundin’ 
System. ’Spose us amortizizes dis thousan’ dollahs. Fust 
thing us does is set five hund’ed dollahs aside as de Gran’ 
Premium Rebate, two hund’ed dollahs as de secondary 
rebate an’ a hund’ed-dollah bill fo’ de man whut draws de 
third lucky numbeh. Dat leaves us two hund’ed dollahs 
ev’y week outen ev’y thousan’ bonds whut you sells. How 
many niggers is here in Oakland an’ Sam Framcisco?”’ 

“On Sundays it seems like a millium.” 

“Nemmine Sundays, say, o’dinary days—dey’s a 
hund’ed thousan’ easy, an mind you, dis ain’t nuthin but 
a branch office of de main scheme. ’Spose you sells a bond 
to half of dese boys—dat’s fifty thousan’ underwriters con- 
tributin’ a dollah a week. Dat allows us to dangle a gran’ 
weekly fust premium of twenty-five thousan’ dollahs fo’ 
’suadin’ purposes. Nobody gwine to hold back, an’ wid 

fifty thousan’ dollahs comin’ in ev’y week 
it gwine to leave ten thousan’ dollahs a 
week pussonal fo’ us, widout sayin’ nuthin 
about de fust payment of ten dollahs 
apiece f’m fifty thousan’ underwriters 
which makes anotheh measly li’l ol’ half 
a millium dollahs. Whut you gwine do 
wid dat much money, Wilecat?”’ 

The Wildcat batted his eyes. 
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“‘Fellow Brethren, 
I Greets You” 


“‘Honeytone, you got me feelin’ so joyful I ’spect I 
drink it up de fust few weeks.” 

“Boy, remain calm. I always told you, stay tame an’ 
not git so allegorical. Dis here millium dollahs don’t mean 
nuthin to me. Quick as de word spreads, ev’ ybody begins 
buyin’ bonds, an’ like I told you, dis Oakland bizness ain’t 
nuthin den but a li’l ol’ branch office. Soon as I gits it 
goin’ I leaves it all to you whilst I organizes N’ Yawk, 


- Chicago an’ all dem big towns where de real money is. You 


an’ me is pi’neers togetheh in dis deal, an’ does you crave 
half a dozen of dem mammoth income-bearin’ towns, it’s 
all right wid me. Dey’s enough money in dis scheme so dat 
us kin travel round collectin’ de dividends in a freight train 
set wid diamonds an’ hauled by a solid-gold enjine. De 
fust thing us needs is action. Pay de man de money fo’ 
dis li’l ol’ lunch, bring dat mascot goat along, an’ us busts 
de dam on de flood watehs of Gold Riveh.”’ 

The first attack on the dam that held Gold River enabled 
Honeytone to square himself with his landlady and to pay 
for the printing of the first issue of the reverse-interest 
securities. Thereafter the president and treasurer of the 
Gold Premium Dividend Bond Syndicate lay under cover 
for five or six days, during which the janitor of the new 
concern demonstrated his ability as a bond salesman. 

Starting with a water haul on the first two days, the 
Wildcat struck a pay streak on the third day, and by care- 
ful cultivation of the luck sprouts his success was such 
that by Friday the president and treasurer felt 
justified in opening an office. Honeytone began his 
new career where all the world might watch him 
strut, in a long room formerly occupied by a ruined 
grocer who had extended credit. 

The new office was flanked by a lunch room on 
one side and on the other by a Chinese laundry. As 
a general headquarters, the lunch room suited the 
Wildcat better than the home office wherein Honey- 
tone presided, and the result was that with each 
new purchaser of a Premium Dividend Bond, the 
janitor of the firm indulged in fancy rations. 

While his companion ate himself to within an inch 
of the sinking fund which was his share of the en- 
terprise, Honeytone blossomed out in a plutocrat’s 
regalia, beginning with a plug hat and finishing with 
a comfortable pair of balloon-tired golf shoes which 
were equally appropriate for a quiet fade-away or 
a more strenuous retreat. 

On the fifth day, every two or three hours, the 
Wildcat checked up on the status of the project. 

“How many is I ’suaded up to now, Honeytone?”’ 

“Dat cinnamon-colored boy ketch hisself Bond 
377. You betteh git down to de foundry an’ see 
kin you ketch de outflux of dem sons of toil. Betteh 
do a li’l missionaryizin’ wid dem boys so dat tomorr’ 
afternoon when dey gits paid dey heads in dis direc- 
tion.” 

“T got dem boys mighty well ’suaded. Lady Luck 
an’ de gold premium is all dey kin see.” 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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ACK NAN- 
J KeRVIS and 

I were lost— 
at least,we thought 
we were, which 
amounted to about 
the same thing. 
Not an extremely 
comfortable sensa- 
tion when one is 
atop a mountain 
pass, with no grub, 
no outfit, no hob- 
bles for the horses; 
nothing, in fact, 
but the slicker be- 
hind one’s saddle, 
and across the 
snow fields the 
shadows creeping 
deeper and deeper 
with the closing in 
of night. 

Our outfit was 
back at Cathedral, 
merely a wide 
place in the road, 
where a_ tractor 
clanged and roared 
to the accompani- 
ment of clattering 
scrapers and the 
musical cussing of 
mule skinners as, 
in obedience to the 
ever voracious de- 
mands of a motor 
public, the Forest 
Service was blast- 
ing an automobile 
road along a course 
which formerly 
had been no more 
than the meander- 
ing route of alittle- 
used trail, hugging 
the rocky sidehills 
along the Cebolla 
as it traveled, un- 
molested and unmolesting, through a land that would be 
primitive for but a short time longer. Jack and I had 
watched the work with the air of men looking upon a sac- 
rilege; one comes to view automobile roads in that light 
after one has enjoyed the unsullied stretches of the trail 
and compared them with the havoe which seems inevitable 
with the advent of gasoline. The flowers seem to grow 
prettier along a trail; at least there are not the gaunt 
holes where a columbine plant has been yanked up by its 
roots or an Indian paintbrush torn from its home, to wither 
and be thrown away an hour later. The chipmunks 
scamper about one in quite a 
friendly way, never having had 
the experiences of their road 
brothers in dodging mighty 
hunters armed with .22 rifles 
and boasting that they can al- 
ways hit a live target much 
better than they can a paper one. 
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Signs of Civilization 


ND there is a different sen- 
sation—as though one were 

on his honor. There aren’t the 
signs along a trail that one sees 
upon aroad; the announcement 
of punishment for polluting 
streams, for strewing rubbish 
about Forest Service camps, for 
carelessness in smoking, for pol- 
luting water, for catching fish 
under size, for dynamiting 
streams and lakes, for cruelty 
to animals and the dozen other 
posters which so enrage a woods- 
man, not because of the signs 
themselves, but because of the 
idiots who make them necessary. 
That was why, as Charlie, 
our horse wrangler, had stowed 
our outfits in a construction 
shed, Jack and I had looked 


Courtney 


We Heard the Incessant Blatter of Sheep as They Made Their Way Into the High Country for Grazing 


rather sadly upon the feverish activities at Cathedral. 
Another year and a frontier of Nature would have van- 
ished. Another year and one more primeval portion of 
the Rocky Mountains would be given over to cars, both 
luxurious and tatterdemalion, more initials would be carved 
on trees, and cans strewn gayly about, to say nothing of 
other landscape aids in the shape of flittering newspapers, 
pickle containers, discarded tires and perhaps, here and 
there, a slatternly hovel called a mountain cottage and 
designated, as always, by some such original name as Dew- 
drop Inn. 


A Home for the Night in an Empty Prospector’s Cabin in the Sagebrush Country 


Ryley Cooper 
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NLY 
that tl 
which ha 
those pri 
no. guide 
ever —mi 
runaway | 
some ranc 
camp expl 
mountain 
left behin 
first openi 
scraggly 
which st 
upward a. 
draw tow 
roof of th 
Then the! 
faded ind 
seepage and stretches of headwaters as a strea 
through the throes of its beginning in rivulets whic 
from the rock slides, springs which oozed from t 
blackened ground, and torrents converging from t 
fields of white lying sullenly along the ridges. Al 
we had floundered along without any trail whatever 
the ridge, to make our calculations, hope that they 
rect, then take heart in the faint outline of a she 
untraveled since the previous year. But night was 
and this tiny mark in the rocky soil might lead ar 
Jack waved a hand toward the sloping heights ab: 
“Creeping spruce up 
he said. ‘“‘ Better bed dov 
it. No sense in trying t 
a blind trail at this time 
Then we heard the | 
halted. The clank, clan 
of a heavy bell as if in 
coming toward us eerily, 
in the growing dusk. We 
Closer and closer, at la; 
veal at the opening ofa 
gulch, an undersized bu 
a tremendous cowbell a 
neck, while upon his bacl 
a pack which seemed to! 
a little of everything 
world. Beside him ther 

a cadaverous figure, 
loosely as though his jo 
not mesh properly, his 
bearded face shielded b 
tered black hat, and u 
loose frame a collection ‘ 
ing that was more v2 


with the costume of a va 
tramp than of a legitima 
red patch set against bla 
and this against ral | 
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was lost entirely in a | 
cross-stitching and ha) 


il it could be compared to noth- 
patchwork quilt. 
| rved as a means of identification, 
ches. We’d seen them before 
beings coming suddenly out of 
;ches in the hills. So we talked 
as we made our inquiries and 
iat the wagon road which led 
‘ye deserted town of Bachelor and 
‘de was but a quarter of a mile 
| that we could make it easily 
nplete darkness. But we failed. 
‘made a fatal error. 
gmen?’”’ the cadaverous one had 
inquisitorial directness. And 
j answered thoughtlessly, “‘ Well, 
looking around.” 
-n he knew we were mining men. 
| secretive. Persons who are on 
fa bonanza are always supposed 
eir objective. 
ers!’’ he announced, as he looked 
1. and lowered his voice as though 
re spies behind every twisted 
‘ie pine, and ears on every jum- 
-e of this desolate, drift-ridden 
3rothers, I’ve got just what 
)kin’ fer. If it’s a straight, fine, 
jproposition, I’ve got it. Now if 
|; wait till I can dig into this here 
ysit out a sample that I run across 


” 


(\p an ancient hand. 
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{7e’ve got to be off this trail by dark,” we pleaded. 


jwouldn’t pass up a chance at a million, would 
asked. ‘Brother, right there in that pack I’ve 
j that ought to run a good five thousand ounces to 
1 Yes, sir-ree! Right there, in that there pack. 
{7 so yourself if you seen it. Why —— 


” 


Hy we broke away—just in time to be able to fol- 


il by dismounting and leading our horses. But 
1we faded in the night his voice followed us, 


(vith the clanking of that heavy bell: 


| now, if you don’t want it yourself, maybe you’d 
saebody. Somebody that’d be int’rested in a real, 


” 


| proposition —— 


Dreams That Didn’t Pan Out 
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' xt day on the return trip, we saw him again, and 
ed unseen as with his wabbling burro and its giant 
 owly made his way along the edge of a rock slide, 
| halt, drop the lead rope, bend suddenly, pick up 
ie then hold it to the light, digging feverishly at it 
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Panning Gold —the Lighter Sand is Gradually Washed Away Until the Heavier 


Grains Remain to Show Nuggets and **Colors’’—or Nothing 


metalliferous districts of Colorado. In that time we had 
met more than a score of men, all past sixty, some living 
in otherwise deserted towns, some merely sleeping where 
the night found them, others.in huts—we even found one 
using as a sleeping spot a hollowed-out shelter in the de- 
serted beaver hut of a dried-out dam—and a few occupying 
regal quarters in real log cabins with roofs that did not 
leak, all of them paupers—and all of them millionaires! 
The only men I’ve ever seen who could be starving and yet 
be rich, who could be without a cent in their pockets and 
yet refuse a fortune because it wasn’t enough! 

They are the rear guard of an army, these men. An army 
of searchers and hopefuls which once flooded over the 
Rockies; the prospectors who opened a country to civiliza- 
tion and who liked the idea so much that they’re still at it. 
Not that they grew rich at it, because they didn’t. That is, 
not in actual money. But then, the high country has a 
strange effect upon one who lives in it alone and con- 
tinuously. There comes a time when real money doesn’t 
count. Especially with prospectors. 

Just as an example, the happiest man whom I ever knew 
was an old prospector who lived up Spring Gulch, near the 


A Prospector Drops Into Camp for a Chat and What Food May Not be in Use at T 


hat Particular Moment 
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mountain town in which I make my home. 
His house was little better than a hut. He 
hadn’t seen a city in forty years. He 
wore his hair in a braid, tied nattily with a 
bit of red flannel. And in the muss and 
tumble of that hut he had more evidences 
of riches than anyone since the days of 
Croesus. 

There would be, for instance, a bit of 
float that he’d picked up over by the 
Lamartine, which, if there were only a few 
thousands of capital to uncover it, would 
reveal a silver mine worth at least ten 
millions. Then there was that brown 
rock over there which was simply full of 
gold. To say nothing of a hundred other 
samples which he had uncovered here and 
there about the hills and which would 

There was only one trouble. His actual 
living came from ten dollars a month 
which he received from the county. 
When he went into town with his ancient, 
green-faded Prince Albert coat and patched 
trousers, he would enter the first café he 
saw, order everything upon the bill of fare 
and then, with great gusto, pay his bill by 
the simple expedient of leaving a nickel on 
the table. All of which was forgiven. Be- 
cause, you see, the name by which every- 
one knew him was Crazy Bill. 

Crazy for gold. For the thrill of it 
rather than the possession of it. For the 
uncovering of it. The discovery of it. Crazy in fact 
now, where once there had been only the craze of an ob- 
session, of following the will-o’-the-wisp. And that craze 
created an army that is lessening now in its ranks, with 
only a veteran here and there to bear onward the stand- 
ards. An army that will not come again. 


Prospecting Scientifically 


| Fibetee prospecting, like everything else, has changed since 
the days when the first searchers, with their picks and 
their pans and their burros, started forth with the thrill of a 
potential bonanza in every waiting mountain. In the first 
place, it has been pretty well established that simply be- 
cause a rise in the earth’s surface is called a mountain it 
does not necessarily follow that a precious metal is to be 
found concealed somewhere about its breast. In fact, 
mountains are a great deal like the rest of the surface of the 
earth. Some of them are good for one thing and some are 
good for something else, and a good many are good for 
nothing at all except ptarmigan which live in the vicinity 
of their snow patches and the mountain sheep which in- 
habit their rock 
slides. With the 
result that the 
prospector of to- 
day, understand- 
ing all those things 
and being of a dif- 
ferent breed, 
doesn’t waste 
much time in go- 
ing over the entire 
upraised surface of 
the United States. 
He has a pretty 
good idea, gained 
from scientific 
knowledge, of 
where he will hit 
metal, and goes 
there and looks 
over the ground, 
finding it or not 
finding it, as the 
case may be. 
Because the 
prospector of the 
present generation 
isn’t a prospector 
at all. He is usu- 
ally a scientifically 
trained person, ed- 
ucated in college, 
full of technical 
knowledge and not 
toomuchromance, 
whorarely goes out 
on his own hook, 
traveling instead 
at the behest of 
some mining com- 
pany by whom he 
is employed to look 
(Continued on 
Page 198) 
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man at the studio, was afraid of and abashed by 

Mrs. Cleo Wattsover, it affords a faint picture of 
the lady, because the day gateman at the studio is a tough 
egg. He is normally awed by nothing on two, three or four 
legs and would, without hesitancy, use the left eye of a 
ferocious lion as a cuspidor. 

On a certain memorable occasion he spoke sharply to 
Senator Moses P. Hegeman, the one man who stands be- 
tween the movies and more puritanical censorship, 
blocked his august passage and asked the statesman who 
the prismatic agnosticism he thought he was, and did he 
fancy he could go around crashing his way into movie 
studios without an official permit! 

Yet Mrs. Cleo Wattsover impaled him on the end of a 
chilled-steel look and he opened the gate for her humbly, 
it being the first time the lady had ever entered a film 
foundry. Seven feet behind her, a shrinking, smallish man, 
wearing a brown derby hat and a prison pallor, leaned 
against a window sill and fiddled with his watch chain. 

“Come on in,” said Cleo, addressing him, and turning 
to glare again at the gateman. 

The smallish man shifted to one shade paler, transferred 
his finger activities to the end of his mustache and re- 
mained inert. 

“Come in, will you?” Cleo repeated, raising her voice; 
and the addressee walked slowly through the gateway, 
glancing timorously at Pete Hoover as though expecting a 
rear attack. 

This scene constituted the formal entry into moving pic- 
tures of Cleo and F. D. Wattsover, and diligent readers of 
novels will immediately recognize the team that for ten 
years has been filling the public libraries with light litera- 
ture. Their books generally run to three hundred and forty 
pages, fairly large type, plenty of chapters and no pictures. 

They usually begin with a spirited description of a 
balmy afternoon in Southern France and a lovely stretch 
of motor road, with a handsome dog of an Englishman 
lolling back in the cushions of a high-powered Hizzola- 
Guzzuga. The car breaks down under a linden tree and the 
dissolute nobleman meets a little French girl of wondrous 
beauty padding home in her bare feet with the evening 
milk; and the novel is under way, with the odds all against 
the milkmaid. 


Wren I announce that Pete Hoover, the day gate- 
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It is either that or an argument in the palatial drawing- 
room of a Chicago pork-packing millionaire. The beauti- 
ful—and the Wattsovers have painstakingly avoided cock- 
eyed females—but headstrong daughter enters in a brown 
traveling dress with suitcase to match. 

“Father,” she says, ‘‘I am leaving for Mexico City on 
the noon train.” 

“Great heavens!” says the millionaire in an agonized 
voice; and that particular drama begins and dashes along 
furiously to the advertisements on Page 346. 

For two decades Cleo and F. D. Wattsover have been 
husband and wife, and the F. D. means Felix, though no- 
body ever heard of him as Felix except the tobacco dealer 
in Warren’s Mills, Connecticut. It was Felix who now 
bashfully followed his spouse past Pete Hoover and paused 
within the inclosure. 

“What do we do next?” he inquired. 

“Remain where you are,’’ Cleo commanded. “I will find 
the man.” 

She departed for the man, who happened to be George 
R. Reynolds, president of the movie concern, and Felix 
glanced idly about him and saw six young girls, six Cali- 
fornia pippins, clad in lacy diaphanous robes, eating ice- 
cream cones and waiting in the sunlight to be called. Felix 
strolled slightly nearer, to see if it really was lace, or did he 
fancy it, and studied the artless creatures with the keen 
eye of a novelist. 

“This isn’t such an abhorrent thing after all,’’ he said 
gravely. “I may yet like this job.” 

Felix is a small gopherlike man and his wife is a large 
woman with a husky voice. She returned presently, found 
her husband looking at any pleasant spectacle that offered 
itself, and dragged him off without a word. The Watts- 
overs, it goes without saying, are famous. Their books are 
to be found lying on the table in every dental office in 
America; and Cleo’s name always comes first on the title 
page, just as ham always comes first in its notorious asso- 
ciation with eggs. 

After having written ten or twenty best sellers, the 
combined authors had finally attracted the attention of 
that great intellectual world which lies within the confines 
of Hollywood, and the voice of the movies spoke. It sum- 
moned Cleo and Felix. Back in Warren’s Mills, Connecti- 
cut, the Wattsovers packed their trunks, Felix bought a 
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quantity of heavy red underwear against the | 
nights in California, and they moved upon the 
State. Felix could have had a lower berth, but i 
have cost fourteen dollars more, and Cleo said tha 
berths were really the more sanitary. 

Prior to their coming, a business deal had bee 
pleted for them by their agents in New York, by th 
of which the movie people purchased, for specifie 
the world motion-picture rights to the Wattsove 
leading novels. One of these was The Scarlet Petun 
other was The Sacred Ibex. 

It was agreed and written in the covenant that C 
F. D. Wattsover, hereinafter referred to as partie 
second part, did agree and bind themselves to jou 
and to settle down in Hollywood, California, and le 
personal aid to the film production of their two best 
George Reynolds forehandedly rented a pleasant bu 
for them and had in flowers for the sitting-room tab 
they arrived. An office at the studio was set aside 
novelists and two secretaries were assigned them. 
rug, bright red curtains and comfortable armchai 
put in for Cleo and Felix, and George Reynolds pe! 
escorted them to the scene of their labors and mad 
formal speech. ‘ 

‘Anything we can do here to make you happy 
done,” said he cheerfully. ‘‘We want you to feel a 
Your suggestions will be carefully considered, and! 
time is at your disposal. You are the artists who 
these novels; and, after all, it is only with your he 
we can successfully transfer the stories to the: 
Let me know how you get on from day to day, 
don’t see what you want, ask for it.” 

He beamed upon the newcomers. 

“Thank you,” Cleo said crisply. 

Felix said nothing at all. He had immediat 
self down in a large leather chair and had spel 
not listening to Mr. Reynolds but in calculati 
throw pipe ashes out of the window from where 
whether the desk would have to be moved. ~ 

“You will be all right, Mr. Wattsover?”’ Reynold 

“Sure,” said Felix. ‘‘D’ye mind if I stroll 
grounds a bit and look at the—and look at 

“Stroll to your heart’s content,” laughec 
“Walk in on any of the directors. Prowl abou 


lenty of questions, because this 
new to you and it is only by ask- 
you will find out how we do it.” 
» second day of their coming, I 
ented, and Felix shook hands 
‘but Cleo merely nodded. 
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zorously, tell the wife the last word, and urge her 
from there; or else the husband would tackle all 
2 words that were hard to spell and let the lady 
2 easy ones. 
ps she would dash off the love scenes and he would 
in mid flight and tear into the red-blooded stuff, 
ae man was being a man. It has always puzzled 
metimes I concluded that the husband novelist 
ll an entire sheet with words and hand it to his 
who would immediately write a second sheet and 
ack, after which they would call it a morning, go 
‘the kitchen and see if there was any cold ham in 
box. It had me guessing, this problem, and no 
_has caused thousands of others to wonder. 
1e case of . 
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hung tail down from the main stem. 
After a large idea had been thoroughly 
clarified, Felix took off his coat, lighted 
a brier pipe, wet hislips with his tongue 
and did the actual work. 

When a given bit of novel was done 
Felix turned it over to Cleo, who criti- 
cized it, cut out this and that, 
changed all swear 


words into ‘“‘the 
deuce’”’ or ‘‘the 
dickens” and sug- 
gested further fresh 
action. 

This accom- 


plished, Felix sat 
down again in the 
same chair and did 
the thing over, us- 
ing a blue lead 
pencil and making 
““embarrassment”’ 
always read 
“worry” because 
he could spell the 
latter. Sometimes 
he would sit for 
days and days, 
while Cleo knitted 
doilies and waited 
for him to conclude 
the job. 

““Must be very 
interesting work,”’ 
I said to him. 

“What is?” he 
asked. 

“Writing novels 
like yours.” 

“You think it’s interesting? You’re crazy. What I want 
to know is where I can rent a small automobile for about 
thirty dollars a week. We ought to have a little car while 
we’re out here. I’m not going to walk around this town.” 

The studio eyed the strangers speculatively and then 
said in unison, “The poor, little henpecked mutt!” 

“‘Tf | was Felix,’”’ announced Ruth Henderson, who plays 
comedy bits, ‘I would rise up on my hind legs and tell 
that woman where to get off. Felix is a nice person.” 

The movie folk irreverently called Cleo the Battle-Ax 
and other names, and commiserated with her unfortunate 
husband; and as a matter of truth, Cleo did 
badger him. She seemed to control his light- 
est act, and if there was resentment in him he 
concealed it. He behaved like a husband ac- 
customed to leap at the word of command, and 
we detected this during the first conference 
between company Officials, staff men, Director 
Jim Hawkes and the associated novelists. 


‘‘Hello, Wife,’’ He Said Genially. 
“‘Home Again"’ 
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This meeting was an important one, for it was to decide 
whether to make The Scarlet Petunia first, or The Sacred 
Ibex. The Petunia, we learned, had more of Cleo in it. 

““Which do you prefer, Mr. Wattsover?’’ Reynolds in- 
quired. 

“I'd make the Ibex and go back to the name I gave it in 
the beginning,” Felix said promptly. “‘Seems to me it has 
more action. There’s a lot of lively Western stuff in it too.” 

He glanced at his wife. 

“‘No,” she said, tapping her desk gently with her glasses, 
and all turned to regard her. Cleo was at least forty-five, 
imposing, dignified, stately and calm. She carried placidity 
to a point where it almost offended one; and being from 
the East, she came to Hollywood with a fixed belief that 
everyone connected with the movies was, as the New York 
critic said, “‘less intelligent than a taxicab driver.” 

Her voice was rumbling, her manner serious and her 
chins double; but she knew the social customs of Europe. 
It was Cleo who tossed the French phrases lightly and 
casually into the dialogue. Felix knew how to order beer 
in French, and nothing more about the entire Gallic na- 
tion. The smoke curled up from the cigarette Cleo was 
now smoking, which she carried with the aid of a gold ring, 
cunningly fashioned into a holder. 

“No,” she said again, glancing momentarily at her hus- 
band. “I have given this serious thought. We shall make 
The Scarlet Petunia first.” 

The Petunia was the sexy one, containing a fairly gen- 
erous fillip of that ingredient, and its action was laid amid 
the decadent capitals of Europe. The Sacred Ibex was a 
domestic tale, having a sterling young American hero, a 
villain with hellish ingenuity and the usual beautiful 
Wattsover heroine. Inasmuch as the company had only 
recently agreed upon the wisdom of not crowding the pub- 
lie with too much sex, the officials preferred the Ibex. 

“‘T am sure, Cleo ” Felix began in his mild, wren- 
like voice. 

‘“‘Welix,’’ said his wife, “will you be good enough to leave 
this to me? Gentlemen, you have asked my opinion, and I 
assure you that we will do better work on the Petunia if 
we do it now, while we are both fresh.” 

She glanced about her with Napoleonic complacency. 
Felix did not look precisely fresh at the instant. Neither 
did he look dismayed, downtrodden or unhappy. After 
being suppressed he gave himself over to a frantic hunt 
through the drawers of his desk, looking for notes he had 
mislaid.. This, it chanced, was a custom. He was forever 
opening and shutting drawers in a fruitless quest for lost 
notes, which he never found, and which would have been 
useless had he found them. 

President Reynolds issued a memo, the same 
afternoon, which informed that the corporation 
would immediately begin work upon The Scarlet 
Petunia; and the publicity department hurried 
about its job of acquainting the public wi‘). the 
unique virtues of the master- 
piece. I plunged into my labor 
of collaboration with the two 
Wattsovers, and day by day I 
grew to loathe the sight of Cleo 
and the sound of her semibary- 
tone voice. She dominated the 
job thoroughly. She ordered 
Felix to do this and that and he 
obeyed meekly, with never a 
flare-back. When we finished de- 
signing a treatment of the book, 
which is a detailed synopsis of 
all the action contemplated for 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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wealth gavea ball for his debutante daugh- 

ter which was described by the newspapers 
as the most brilliant affair of the season. The 
next day an intimate friend who knew how 
much effort the host had put into making the affair a suc- 
cess congratulated him. To his surprise, the millionaire 
dismissed the topic as no longer interesting. 

‘Personally, I was bored to death,” he declared. ‘‘But 
I wanted my girl to have as good a party as anyone else 
could have. You see, I started to work when I was four- 
teen—there were no dances and folderols for me. So I 
made up my mind, when my children were little, that I 
was going to give them everything I myself had lacked.” 

Probably no parents in the world feel this desire so 
deeply as Americans. It leads them, sometimes, into 
strangely mistaken bypaths of indulgence and expenditure 
which they term advantages, but it is based upon the in- 
stinct, splendid and pathetic at the same time, to give their 
children the best. 

To this end men sometimes resort to devices which 
they would scorn to use in furthering merely personal am- 
bitions. Much has been said about the mother instinct 
which leads some women to ruthless protection of their 
young. But in some instances where a father’s own youth 
has been devoid of normal gayety and pleasure, he will 
stop at nothing to procure these balloons for his offspring. 


Ne long ago a self-made man of great 


Managing a Debutante’s Campaign 


Aw THIS instinct can be traced one of the most important 
reasons for the close intermingling of business and so- 
ciety in our new social pattern. For instance, this particular 
man had always been scrupulous about asking personal 
favors of his business associates. He held in contempt 
those of his acquaintance who forced entry into clubs and 
otherwise used their financial power as a social lever. 

But when he determined to bring out his only daughter, 
he used every weapon to make the affair a success. His 
first move, as he was a widower, was to engage a woman of 
social position who possessed unusual ingenuity to engineer 
the girl’s preliminary summer and to map out her winter, 
of which the coming-out ball, as he knew, was only one 
incident. He did not choose for this position a woman who 
made a business of launching girls. He could have found 
these without difficulty, but he rejected the professional 
entrepreneur. Moreover, after a good deal of thought, he 
determined upon an energetic young matron who had but 
lately secured for herself a firm social position. 
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“Twenty years ago I would have picked the conventional 
aristocratic but impecunious member of the inner circle,” 
he explained, “‘for in those days society was composed of a 
few people, and you had to know them or be completely 
out of it. This is all changed now. Today a girl, in order to 
have a good time and be popular, has to have a very wide 
acquaintance, especially among young men. 

“Furthermore,” he added, ‘‘I purposely selected a 
woman for this job who has a pretty good income; just 


good enough in fact to seem small in comparison with the’ 


very rich whom she likes to play around with. A woman 
like that is keener on money than one who is poor, for she is 
constantly tantalized by those who have more.” 

“You pay her a big salary?”’ his confidant asked. 

“Sizable. But that wasn’t the bait with which I caught 
her.”’ His eyes twinkled. ‘‘You know, it’s a funny thing, 
but even the most intelligent women think there’s some 
magic about tips on the market. So when she was trying 
to make up her mind whether or not it would be worth 
while to give up her own plans, I happened to say that I 
sometimes had inside information about buying stocks. 
That settled it!” 

Engaging an able campaign manager, however, was only 
the first step. He put his pride in his pocket and went to 
almost a dozen men of social prominence with whom he 
had business connections, and apparently told each one 
that he expected his help in making his daughter’s winter a 
success. 

In addition to being a man of financial importance, he 
was genuinely liked by most of his associates, and, further- 
more, he had never before asked personal favors. Most of 
the men to whom he appealed responded with enthusiasm, 
and persuaded their wives and sons and daughters to con- 
tribute their share to the necessary fanfare and atmosphere 
of popularity. Dinners, luncheons, theater parties and 
dances were given in honor of the debutante, whose delight 
was only equaled by that of her father. 

Two of the men to whom he had gone failed him com- 
pletely. The wife of one of these not only refused to help 
out, but, apparently animated by a desire to prove her inde- 
pendence, sent out invitations for a rival ball the night of 
the girl’s debut. 

“That party cost her husband just about a quarter of a 
million dollars,” an amused observer stated afterward. 


STIVERS 


Where Do You Suppose They Found Her?’’ 


Parker Child 


“‘T never knew to be vindictive bef 
he started after our friend whose wife g 
ball, and he finally got him. The other r 
didn’t come across had been handling a lc 
legal work for one of ’s companies 
only handled one case for them since, and that tc 
to the tropics in the summer just when he had sté 
the seashore for a vacation with his family.” 

Usually business pressure is brought to bear bef 
not after the social event, however. Over a long p 
years, not only in this country but to a limited e 
Europe, certain successful men have attempted 
social places just as they have bought splendid hot 
steam yachts. 

“In older countries they sell titles to them in ad 
one of our retired diplomats declared. | 


Prospectors for Social Treasure — 


E DESCRIBED a ludicrous example of th 
which had come under his observation not lc 
‘An American and his wife, self-consciously ” 
riches, took a house in London with the hope of en 
ing some of the British nobility. As their champa 
very dry and very plentiful, and their caviar ap} 
limitless, they finally succeeded in getting certal 
people to condescend to consume them. | 
“The Americans, who tried very hard to con' 
origin of their fortune—some humble thing, I b: 
were particularly impressed when they entertain¢ 
and Lady X. They sent these names to the 
promptly, and even allowed themselves to boas 
their acquaintance with the old English aristocrac 

“‘They were really consumed with delight at ha 
exalted people under their roof, and, I believe, e 
tremendous effort in an attempt to live up to ther 

“Unfortunately, they discovered one day that tl 
Lord X had been just plebeian Mr. Smith or Tne! 
few years ago, and had received his title after he hé 
a large fortune in whatever the English equival! 
of the humble goods at the source of the Am 
wealth.” 

It was only natural, perhaps, that men who in our 
days had opened up vast stretches of prairie lan 
railroads should attempt to penetrate social 
much the same ruthless manner. Others dug {0 
gold much as they had searched for precious met: 

The story is told of an exclusive organization, f 
New York during the time when society was 
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\fined, which made the initial mistake of boasting 
|isiveness. Entrance into it became a challenge to 
Ithe financially powerful who were excluded. The 
stake lay in the publication of the names of the 
3 committee. 

| as the entertainments of this small organization 
ed its founders’ boast of smartness and elegance, 
r for entrance became terrific. Every conceiv- 
j of pressure was brought to bear, but the com- 
firm. It has been authentically stated that 
autiful ladies even shed tears in their entreaties 
ided. 

r, an enterprising man of financial power waged 
$ campaign. He employed no sentiment, en- 
rofessional genealogist to prove his descent from 
forbears. He worked quietly until he had ob- 
accurate statement of the financial condition of 
ber of the controlling group. He found that al- 
e or two of them were satisfactory, the majority 


euvered himself into a strategic position, then 
ese men and told them that unless an invitation 
4coming they would find themselves under finan- 
rassment. 

y this man but others forced admission with the 
f money power. So large was their number in 
/ventually the organization had to be disbanded. 
| time afterward the original exclusive group re- 
‘under a different name, being careful this time 
sir membership secret. It was too late, however; 
jrich, having once penetrated, could no longer be 
‘rom society. Moreover, society by this time had 
taste for luxurious entertainments which could 
‘ovided by the very wealthy. 

emember the time,” said a man who has watched 
‘des of New York society, “‘when people of as- 
ition thought they were doing the parvenu 
‘r if they included him in their rather simple en- 
its. But suddenly the coin was reversed and 
2 people be- 
alarmed lest 
(d not be in- 
)ne parvenu’s 
larties.” 

. of one gen- 
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-amous host 
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“Tonight We’re Dining With the V: 


worn off, I woke up. Then I realized that I was bored 
stiff. So were many of them. 

“T had done my share of entertaining along the most 
conventional lines; in fact, I was so afraid I might do some- 
thing the others didn’t do that my parties, if anything, 
were a little duller than theirs. 

“Finally I broke loose. It came about the time I saw 
that this haughty leader of society was nothing but an 
affected woman without a spark of originality. Somehow 
the bubble burst then. So I made up my mind that from 
that time on I’d give them the kind of parties I myself 
liked—plenty of dash in them—and they could take ’em or 
leave ’em.” 

They took them with enthusiasm. There is even a 
romance connected with his social declaration of independ- 
ence which a contemporary of his relates. ; 

“He had been courting a young widow of the very 
créme de la créme of society,” said this woman. ‘But al- 
though she was inclined to like him, she was afraid at first 
that he wanted to marry her in order to gain social posi- 
tion. After he had acquired this for himself in some 
mysterious way—something to do with business, I believe— 
this fear was set at rest. But then, when he had arrived, 
he became so conventional that all the flavor of his 
personality disappeared. She said she could scarcely distin- 
guish him from a dozen other men she knew. She refused 
him again. 

“Tt was at this time that he broke loose, as he says. I 
suppose the modern phrase would be that he shed his inhi- 
bitions and ignored the taboos of the very set to which 
the young widow belonged. As you know, she accepted 
him shortly after that, and it has been a very successful 
marriage.” 

A good many other vigorous men who have nourished 
social ambitions for themselves and their families have 
been unable to accept the restrictions which reaching their 
goal imposed. One of the tenets of correct behavior which 
they often found irksome was the insistence upon complete 
separation of business and society. 


*s,’’ She Declared, 


“‘and I Confess That it Gives Me Pleasure. 


Not long ago it was considered vulgar for a man to in- 
vite another to his home to talk business with him. If he 
wished to entertain a business acquaintance, good taste 
demanded that he do so in a club or a hotel. This rule has 
been discarded by the majority of men of affairs today. 

At the time, however, when such a rule was more rigidly 
followed, society was confined to a much smaller per- 
centage. Now that its boundaries have increased to such 
an extent that no one can perceive their exact outlines, the 
type of entertaining has necessarily changed. 

During the era when a man who possessed a million dol- 
lars was spoken of with respect, if not with awe, society 
was based upon the hypothesis of a leisure class. But, due 
to a curious irony, as our country has become more pros- 
perous it has enjoyed less and less leisure. So, at last, one 
finds that a larger number of our men of activity decree 
that the dinner table and the even more sacred golf course 
shall be used as an appendage to their offices. 

Entertaining is rarely an end in itself today; it is often 
merely a means to an end. And that end is usually busi- 
ness. 

Even the most ambitious do not, of course, entertain 
solely for this reason, but they are apt to add business 
enterprise to their social activities as naturally as one 
puts salt upon a boiled egg. 


Stepping-Stones to Success 


HE lack of interest shown by many of our women is 

undoubtedly one reason for this attitude on the part of 
American men. The average woman of sufficient ability 
to inject charm into entertaining, and so make it an end 
in itself, is apt to eschew society altogether. Or if it in- 
terests her, she will often establish herself in Europe, where 
the soil is more easily cultivated. 

In this transition period of our own society, however, 
women are playing a somewhat secondary réle. It is 
amusing to find it filled by women who have talked so 
much of their independence, for it strongly resembles the 
old-fashioned wife-and- 
helpmate part. But in 
this intermingling of 
society and business 
which our men have 
produced, their wives 
are apt to find that 
their parts, as the dress- 
makers say of picture 
gowns, are dateless. 

It has always been 
true that men who have 
acquired great wealth 
often attempt to use 
their business power as 
a stepping-stone to 
social success. But 
never before have there 
been so many people 
who attempt to use 
social position as a 
stepping-stone to busi- 
ness success. 

“Cashing in on their 
names,’ an American 
said,speaking of certain 
impecunious titled Eu- 
ropeans who exerted 
themselves to be nice 
to a powerful banker. 

The same thing goes 
on in our democratic 
country, however. 

Not long ago, in one 
of our large cities two 
women of social promi- 
nence ran into each 
other in a restaurant. 

“T tried to get you 
on the telephone this 
morning,’’ one of them 
said. ‘‘I wanted to ask 
if you and your hus- 
band would dinewith us 
any night next week.” 

Without pausing for 
a reply, she hurried on, 
““Y ou see, we've simply 
gottohavetheB ee 
I don’t know how you 
feel about meeting 
them— George says he’s 
a rough diamond, but 
awfully clever. Of 
course she’s impossible, 
but you know how it is, 
my dear.” 


(Continued on 
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And so rode he intoa forest and there he met with a 
gentlewoman riding upon a white palfrey; and then 
she asked him: Sir Knight, whither ride ye? Certes, 
damosel, I wot not whither I ride but as fortune lead- 
eth me. Ah, Sir Launcelot, said she, I wot what ad- 
venture ye seek. And that shall 
ye understand in short time. 


anyhow?” 

It was Fid Murchison, 
proprietor of the Pinto lunch 
room, who spoke to Judy 
Caswell. Eastbound No. 88, 
the express, had boomed in, 
then departed; and the local 
bound back for Lattimer, Red 
Gulch, Quartzite and other 
stops having pulled out also, 
the lunch room was tempo- 
rarily inactive. At the mo- 
ment, though, it’s to be said 
Fid seemed less concerned 
with thearrival and departure 
of trains and the transient 
clientele they brought him 
than he was with other events 
going on at the junction. 
Thus, no less than three times 
in as many minutes he had 
perked his head in through 
the doorway of the kitchen 
cubby, his air intent, not to 
call it feverish. ‘‘ Yeah,” pro- 
claimed Fid, “‘wos I in your 
boots I wouldn’ be hollerin’ 
none!” 

Perhaps not. In fact, it’s 
hardly to be wondered that 
Fid’s air was bewildered and 
confused. After a moment, 
however, a new look crept 
into his face; and the look 
eager, Fid inquired raptly, 
“Say, how much did you say 
it was now—a coupla mil- 
lion?” 

Judy hadn’t said. What’s 
more, she didn’t say now; 
and oblivious both of the question and the ques- 
tioner she wept on quietly. 

A woman’s refuge, tears. One might question, 
though, like Fid, why the figure perched on the 
stool behind the nickel-plated boiler wept rather 
than rejoiced. In all probability, however, not 
even Judy Caswell could have answered that. It 
may have been excitement, “‘nerves,”’ due, say, to 
her recent encounter; or then again it may not. What- 
ever the case, though, of one thing at least remained some 
certainty. It was that the disclosure just made this morn- 
ing in the lunch room was inevitably and indisputably the 
case. “‘In the name of God, amen,” read the will filed at 
the county clerk’s office down at Lattimer. “‘I, Roscoe 
Harbison Farlow, being of sound mind, do hereby declare 
this my last will and testament.” 

Of sound mind, eh? Well, so it said, at any rate. 

Aside from this, though, and however one may doubt the 
reliability of its initial statement—“‘of sound mind,” and 
so on—the terms of the document were not less specific 
and exact. One Judith Caswell, spinster, was its sole and 
only beneficiary. In other words, crack-brained though he 
may have been, his life spent in mulling over the dislike, 
not to call it hatred, he bore his kith and kin, the ranchman 
on the Cayuse had taken this one last way to make his 
hatred enduring. Or was that really his reason? Was an- 
imosity the cause? Though the main point, of course, is 
that Judy Caswell had inherited the money, the fact re- 
mains that had the beneficiary herself seen fit she might 
have shed some light on this, light on another detail also. 
This, it appears, was her somewhat hasty exit from the 
ranch at the time her father died; though let that go for the 
moment. If the neighborhood was astonished at the way 
the so-called Harbison had disposed at death of his money, 
one may wonder more at the emotions of the girl who had 
fallen heir to it. One might wonder, too, at the way she 
displayed her emotions. 

Certainly her response to them was singular. They were 
all the more so, too, if one considers the amount involved, 
“a coupla million”’ perhaps, if Fid Murchison was to be 
trusted. However, no matter what the amount, no matter 
either how she now seemed to take it, it’s still a fact that if 
the neighborhood was aroused to astonishment by her wind- 
fall, no one was more astonished than Judy Caswell herself. 
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It Was That Girl Again, the One From the Railroad Lunch Room. Her Face Set, 
‘“‘Where are You Going ?’’ She Demanded 


She Strode Toward Him. 


Harbison was buried from the church at Lattimer. After 
the services, her face set, Judy was slipping away when 
Lippitt, the Cayuse horse wrangler, edged out of the crowd 
toward her. When he spoke Judy looked at him bewil- 
dered. “‘You say the banker wants to see me? What for, 
Dozey?” 

The banker was Clint Derby. He had charge of Har- 
bison’s financial affairs; and awkwardly fingering his hat, 
the horse wrangler replied, “‘I dunno, Miss Judy. Mebbe 
if you’d go over to his place, he’d say.”’ So Judy had gone 
there. Then, when Derby had told her the news, the fact 
that she was Harbison’s heiress, she had stared, her face 
and figure rigid. ‘“‘D’you mean he went and cut off all 
his folks,’’ she breathed—‘“‘all of them?” 

It was so. She got everything. ‘‘Mr. Harbison left a 
letter for you,”’ the banker added. 

She took the letter, tore open the envelope; and having 
read what it said, she thrust it into the bosom of her dress. 
Afterward for a long moment she sat plunged in thought. 
What her thoughts may have been she did not disclose, but 
presently she looked up. “‘I’d like some money,” she said 
abruptly. ‘‘Can I have it?” 

“Money?” The banker was a little startled by the de- 
mand, but she didn’t seem to have noticed it. 

“T need it in a hurry—a couple of hundred dollars,”’ she 
returned. It was irregular, of course, getting money even 
before the will was filed; but Derby let her have it, and 
tucking the money into her dress just as she’d tucked away 
Harbison’s letter, she hurriedly left the bank. 

Funny, all this. It was queer, indeed, the way she’d 
taken the news. Her chief aim, in fact, once she’d left the 
bank, seemed to be to get back to Pinto Junction. A 
mixed freight was leaving shortly, but outside the bank she 
halted and shot a look around. Up the street Dozey 
Lippitt and his bunky, Peters, were lolling along, taking in 
the sights; and the girl hailed the two, speaking rapidly. 
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Fighting Now as if for His Life, Again Farlow Heard Her Give a Cry. 


If the question he put had the same bearing as the one 
he had asked that other night, now long past, time, it 
seemed, hadn’t served to alter her reply. ‘I just can’t,’ 
Judy had said again. 

Intangible, all this, quite indefinite, of course. That mo- 
ment, however, had seemed to mark in Judy’s complex still 
another phase; and while one indeed may question whether 
it had anything to do with her decision it still seems to have 
some bearing on the matter. Night, at any rate, had fallen 
on that spring evening by the time she rode back into 
Pinto; and having turned over to Sim Fessenden his 
familiar fleabitten bronco which she’d hired, she had hur- 
ried off. She hadn’t hurried far however. Coming to a 
halt a short way farther on, she had turned and stared 
back at the lighted Palace Pool Parlor. 

The place was crowded. A throng of freighters, cow 
hands and train men surrounded the pool table or stood 
lined up along the bar; and what interested her in that 
rabble one might wonder. A half hour later, though, a slow 
figure came slipslopping through the dust from up the 
road; and as Rand Farlow headed in the dark toward his 
accustomed night haunt he was startled to feel a hand 
reach out and catch him by the arm. 

A figure in leather chaps, spurred boots and a sombrero 
stood in the shadow; and he did not identify it at first. 
When he did he gave another start. It was that tall slim 
girl, the waitress down at the junction; and for a moment 
he hitched uneasily. ‘‘Hello, Judy,’’ he mumbled. 

She was gazing at him fixedly. ‘‘You promised, Rand, 
you’d keep away from Fessenden’s,’’ she said. 

A shrug and a growl came from him. ‘‘ Well, what if I 
did?”’ he replied. 

And she spoke again, her voice quiet, “‘You’re a gentle- 
man, Rand. You were born one, anyway, weren’t you?”’ 

“A gentleman?” He had laughed, the laugh ironic. 
“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“A gentleman keeps his word,”’ she said gravely. 

Well, so they do, some gentlemen, at all events; though 
in return Farlow had laughed again, the laugh light as be- 
fore. “‘You’re a funny girl, Jude—you and your notions. 
Why do you bother about me? If you’re so interested in 
gentlemen—gentlemen,”’ he repeated, his inflection more 
than ever mocking, ‘‘I wonder you don’t go somewhere 
where you'll find some.” 
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““Why?”’ she had asked, her air grave, inquiring; and 
again he had laughed. 

“You might marry one,” he had answered. 

“Me? Marry?’ She had stared. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

Another laugh cut the night. This time, though, it had 
come from her. “I reckon no gentleman would want 
me,” said Judy. 

That had ended it. ‘‘Well, good night,’’ she’d said 
abruptly; and turning, she strode off in the dark, her chaps 
flapping and the rowels of her spurs jangling noisily. In 
passing, however, it’s to be said Farlow hadn’t gone on to 
the pool parlor—not that same night anyway. True, he 
had slouched on as far as the door; but as he reached it 
something seemed to halt him. Then, his face clouded and 
uncertain, he had turned and gone back up the road, mut- 
tering as he slouched along. But whatever this involved or 
however queer one might think it, had an onlooker peered 
in at Mrs. Castro’s five minutes or so later on it might have 
been thought more curious. Stretched out on the bed in 
Mrs. Castro’s second floor back lay a tall slim shape still 
clad in chaps and roweled boots. Judy’s head, too, was 
buried on her arm; and her hair unfastened, its long tresses 
streaming over the pillows like a flame, she wept, her 
figure shaken by it. 

Queer, yes. Queer, no doubt of it. What was as queer, 
too, here was Judy now perched on a stool behind the 
nickel-plated boiler in the lunch room, once more weeping 
quietly. Tears, more tears. One would have thought in 
fact that, with all that wealth, Harbison’s money in her 
possession, she would have expressed some different emo- 
tion. Not so, however. 

Her figure quivering, Judy wept on. 


“‘T say now, looky here!”’ 

Fid Murchison spoke again. Leaving the kitchen door- 
way, Fid sauntered irresolutely along the lunch-room 
counter. Business is business; and though the marvel of 
what had happened still held him in its thrall, another 
thought had at the moment seeped into Fid’s intelligence. 
How about himself and his own affairs? No one, frankly, 
had left him any millions; and besides having himself to 
think about, there was Mrs. Fid, as well as the three little 

(Continued on Page 82) 


**No, No—Don’t! Dozey!’’ She Screamed 
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Pride and Prejudice in Trade 


VEN the Americans who are overrunning the British 

market must regard with a certain amount of sym- 
pathy the gallant efforts of English competitors to save 
their home market for home goods. In view of the ac- 
knowledged genius for trade which is characteristic of 
British merchants and manufacturers, it is rather surpris- 
ing to observe that their plucky campaign against im- 
ported goods and against patented specialties made in 
Britain by local subsidiaries of American corporations is 
being waged with such small regard for the grand tactics 
of merchandising. 

Everyone who reads the leading English publications 
must have observed that in the advertising of manufac- 
tured articles which feel the pressure of American competi- 
tion the dominant note is the patriotic appeal. Buy British 
goods to provide employment for British workmen. Keep 
English gold in England. Stabilize sterling exchange. 
Patronize home industries and so bring about a revival of 
business. There are no goods like British goods. So runs 
the selling talk. 

Without doubt this intensive propaganda will, for a 
time, exercise a certain influence over British buyers, but 
it will be neither widespread nor enduring. It can end only 
in disappointment. Immediate self-interest is the first law 
of trade.. The seller takes his goods to his best market. 
The buyer may make temporary concessions to his patri- 
otism or to his prejudices; but in the long run purchases 
are governed by quality, style, price, delivery and credit. 
The ultimate consumer will yield to sentimental consid- 
erations up to a certain point, but once this point has been 
overpassed he will swallow his patriotism and declare that 
if home producers cannot or will not meet his requirements 
they must take the consequences. 

In respect of many competitive lines, this phase has 
already been reached, and English manufacturers, with a 
spirit worthy of Main Street, have induced the post office 
to come to their assistance by using a canceling stamp 
which reads, British Goods Are Best. It is amusing to 
read the statement of a writer in the London Times to the 
effect that the machines which broadcast this declaration 
wherever English letters go are manufactured not in 
Britain but on the Continent and in the United States. 
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There is much more significance in a recent episode 
which occurred at the British Empire Exhibition at Wem- 
bley. It seems that when the diplomas of honor were 
awarded, one of the winners was horrified to perceive that 
the official attestation of the excellence of his wares was 
printed upon paper manufactured in the United States. 
He expressed his outraged feelings to the press, and the 
resulting hue and cry was such, if memory serves, that the 
offending diplomas were withdrawn and new ones were 
printed upon Simon-pure British-made paper. This inci- 
dent perfectly illustrates the workings of the law of trade; 
for presumably the committee on awards bought the most 
beautiful and durable paper they could find at a fair price. 
It is hard to believe that they would have rejected all the 
excellent English papers at their command had not the 
American paper exhibited marked superiority. 

And so it goes. Everyone knows that the roast beef of 
Old England is supposed to come from New Zealand, yet 
American packing-house experts declare that it has an un- 
mistakable Chicago flavor. But what of it? If a sturdy 
Briton is really hungry he will not require a birth certifi- 
cate from the steer which contributes a delectable steak to 
a satisfying meal. 

All things considered, the English are submitting to the 
vexations of the American invasion with singular tolerance 
and equanimity. They grouse about it, to be sure, but 
they do not boycott it. Out of twenty-four plays which 
packed London theaters last summer, sixteen were of 
American origin. They welcome the good movies we send 
them and condemn the bad ones; but they spend their 
shillings freely to see both kinds. They dance half the night 
to American jazz. They allow our students to overrun 
their universities and they devise special courses to meet 
their needs. 

The real leaders of British industry place no reliance 
upon the sentimental appeal. They preach a gospel which 
really strikes at the heart of the matter: ‘‘Learn the Yan- 
kee’s trick of paying the highest wages in the world and 
getting the lowest production cost and you can save your 
own market and take the lion’s share of his also.’’ Coun- 
sels of perfection are never popular, but if they are reiter- 
ated long enough they are bound to command attention 
and to provoke effective action. American invaders who 
are wedded to the belief that English competitors will 
never alter or modernize their methods to meet the require- 
ments of changed conditions may have some unpleasant 
surprises in store for them. In certain lines we have un- 
disputed leadership; but if we are to maintain it per- 
manently there must not be the smallest abatement of our 
efforts to cheapen processes, improve products and extend 
service. 

We have won our British markets by work, enterprise 
and merit. We shall hold them just as long as we deserve 
them and not a moment longer.’ The ultimate test is merit, 
and the Wembley paper episode is merely a special excep- 
tion which proves the rule. Pride and prejudice have never 
yet made a lasting market. 


Where We Stand 


HE steadily increasing efforts of the British press to 

mirror American life and opinion, truly and without 
distortion, are having their effects; and fantastic accounts 
of our daily activities and grotesque reflections of our 
attitude toward overseas world affairs are not nearly so 
common as they used to be. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey, editor of the Spectator, has often 
been conspicuously successful in his attempts to give Eng- 
lish readers a truer understanding of our sentiments in 
matters of international interest. We are glad to bear wit- 
ness to the essential accuracy of his recent analysis of our 
feelings in regard to the still pending Franco-American 
debt negotiations and to other funding conferences which 
are still to come: 

“Tt is a great pity that French statesmen cannot appar- 
ently understand the American way of thinking. Amer- 
icans regard sanctity of contract as about the most 
important thing in the world; but when the existence of a 
promise is frankly acknowledged, instead of being disputed 
or explained away, they are not very difficult to satisfy. 
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American and British Money 
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trading in stocks and goods, discourage foreign 
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Great Britain to lower the bank rate and to our 
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E ARE accustomed to think of heart d 
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Chester 7. Crowell 


as in New Jersey and New York. Banditry is not confined 
to the larger cities nor to any particular states. The crime 
wave is national, and the tide has been coming in for five 
years; it shows no tendency to recede. 

After waiting with amazing patience for the crime wave 
to subside the public is now bestirring itself. Emergency 
measures of all sorts are recommended to the authorities. 
Most of these are futile, exotic, impracticable, expensive, 
revolutionary, and call for unconstitutional procedure. No 
small number of the proposed remedies involve grave 
danger to the public. This is the usual first manifestation 
of an aroused public opinion resulting from a crime wave. 
There are a great many things that ought to be done during 
the next five or ten or twenty years to reduce crime in this 
country, but it is my purpose to deal here only with those 
measures that can and should receive immediate consid- 
eration. 

Crime waves are not something new under the sun. 
During more than ten years of experience as a newspaper- 
man I have observed several crime waves at close range, 
also the measures that eventually checked the criminals’ 
activities. There has never before been such an extensive 
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and ferocious crime wave as the present one, but, 
after all, the differences between this and its pre- 
decessors are quantitative. Analyzed with a view 
to finding remedies all crime waves present approximately 
identical problems. They are never checked by a new 
deluge of legislation, although they invariably induce legis- 
lative activity. Only on the rarest occasions are the efforts 
of volunteer peace officers of any value whatever. Nearly 
all the usual emergency measures fail utterly, and some- 
times they even add to the difficulties of the authorities. 
Every crime wave I know anything about was even- 
tually put down by policemen, sheriffs and constables, 
working in codperation with prosecuting attorneys under 
existing laws. 

Recently I read in a Kansas City newspaper the sugges- 
tion that a loaded shotgun be kept near every telephone in 
the city; immediately upon a robbery being reported central 
would broadcast the news; volunteer guardians of the 
peace would then rush into the streets carrying their shot- 
guns; then the fire whistle would blow and traffic of every 
sort would stop. Anyone failing to halt would be shot. I 
leave it to the reader to guess what that would lead to. But 
we have now reached that phase of the situation where 
organizations are being formed, and inevitably all sorts of 
recommendations will pour in upon them. 

As an example, there is a 
strongly supported demand that 
Congress enact a law prohibiting 
pistols — evidently these inani- 
mate tools are suspected of 


(Continued on Page 160) 


DRAWN’'BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
*‘Beans, Old Dear, it’s Certainly Great to 


See You Again After All These Years’”’ 
“Sure, Fox, Old Man, I’m Delighted”’ 


Highbrowbeating the Public 


OW easy to do is the loft-headed public, 
The soft-headed public that throngs to the mart; 


Its mandate is final, cerebral and spinal, 


For foreign-hatched plays and original art. 


It clamors for music composed by the new men, 
The few men who do all the work that is good; 


It offers its coffers to doubters and scoffers, 


The men who are great but are misunderstood. 


In dramas where two are unhappily married 


A harried third person soon heaves into view; 


A man or a woman, ostensibly human, 
Declaims about love, having nothing to do. 

The triangle totters its course to a last scene, 
A fast scene in which all the characters cry, 

And then in a tearful embrace what an earful 


Of theme is propounded! The tickets come high. 


Nudes sit upon trees or go strolling on stairways— 


The rare ways of art are not easy to paint: 


Whatever the form is we know that the norm is 


To glorify life and see things as they ain't. 
Polygamous polygons, mute with adoring, 

Are boring a cube and a circle to sleep; 
This futurist opus is ready to rope us 

If cash is forthcoming. The figure is steep. 


A long-haired 


Were on Earth the First Time. 
You Remember the Little Brown-Eyed 
“Sh! Soft Pedal That Chatter! She'll Hear”’ 


“You and I Were Not So Slow When We “‘No Danger. I Left Bessie Over at Her 
Say, Do Mother’s. Has Vi So Tamed Your Reck=- 
4 less Spirit That You’re Afraid to Review 
Your Sprightly Past?’’ 


How easy to hoax is the credulous public, 
The sedulous public that hungers for Art; 
Tt knows no denying but ever keeps crying 
For baubles concocted to sell at the mart. 
Then here’s to the tribe of our gullible highbrows, 
The fly brows whose shrewdness is easily caught, 
The never-say-die brows with critical eyebrows, 
The sky brows that wrinkle without any thought. 
—Elias Lieberman. 


Trying to Break the Habit 


PEAKING of pedestrians, what should be done with a 

woman who is always wanting to go for a good, long 
hike? Nine times out of ten she is the kind who wants to 
be treated just like another man. If you don’t watch her 
and clap your hand over her mouth in time, she will tell 
you she wants to be a good pal. 

Give a woman like that half a chance and she will turn 
up in a pair of khaki pants and what she calls “‘good, 
stout walking boots.’’ She, at least, is unconscious of her 
hips and calves. She likes to get a man out on the moun- 
tainside and let the cool, clean winds of God’s own great 
outdoors sweep through their beings. 

I have disposed of several pedestrian women by throt- 
tling, which is convenient for the trail because it requires 
no tools and therefore does not add to the weight of the 
pack. But two or three times I have been delayed and 
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tempts an 
impres- 
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Secession, he 
calls it, in 
Freudian 
terms. 

A satyr is glanc- 
ing at 
nymphs 
who are 
dancing ; 

He flees from 
their beauty 
as some flee 
from germs. 

The treble is fee- 
ble; the bass 
notes are 
hollow; 

We follow the 
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fear, 
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“Go Right on, Mr. Fox. YouB 
Entertaining. For the Last} 
and I Have Been Recalli 

Know About You 


inconvenienced by the authorities so I have 
now for two months. And I hope I shall not 
of course, if one of them starts to recite to m 
Songs of the Open Road —McCree 


The Vanguard’s Catching 


““10,”’ I SAID to my nephew, in that qui 
which uncles should adopt toward neph 
in the artistic vanguard, are you? Well, I) 
same. I suppose you are living in a garret 
Village. I remember, in my day, garrets wer 
there. To get possession of one, I bought 
Pant Atelier; the rent was twice that of 
apartment, but I had to give an appeare 
regardless of expense.” & 
“No,” said my nephew, “‘I live in th 
Brooklyn.” a 
“But for the vanguard,” said I, puzzl 
Painted Arms a little commonplace?” 
“Beautifully commonplace!” he cried. | 
apartments, all alike. Three thousand peop 
tinguishable from one another, all e 
thinking the same things at the same tin 
moniously ina Brooklynrhythm. I may 
ments are very comfortable and the se 
I was a little shocked at the mate 
guard, but I had started in being quizzical ¢ 
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The Pests Who Rocked the Boats Last Summer Adapt Their Activities to the Fall Season 
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With the meal: Good hot soup is the best possible 
“introduction”’ to a meal. Soup is delicious and nourishing 
in itself. But just as important, soup arouses appetite, 
creates desire for other food, aids digestion, promotes health. 

As a main dish: Frequently nothing is more tempting 
or more beneficial than invigorating soup as the principal 
food for luncheon or supper. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup gives a glow to the whole 
meal. With toast or crackers, or with the addition of 
thoroughly cooked rice, it is a splendid supper for the 


children also. 


21 kinds | 12 cents a can 
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Uncle Dave’s Rules 
for Getting Along 


PLAIN and simple man, 
A who has garnered much 
wisdom by cutting knotty 
pieces of wood in his back yard 
and by walking down the rail- 
road track just behind the 
campus, retired from the chan- 
cellorship of the University of 
Georgia last June and became 
chancellor emeritus of the insti- 
tution. Dr. David C. Barrow is 
the name of the man, who is af- 
fectionately known to thousands 
of alumni as “Uncle Dave,” a 
nickname which he is said to 
have acquired as a result of his 
kindly consideration for young 
men who would come to his office 
with their problems, asking him 
how they might get along in the 
world. 

Chancellor Barrow is not the 
kind of man one sees wearing a 
dress suit at a formal affair; he 
is the kind of person who for 
three years is willing to walk 
three miles to teach a Sunday 
school class in a rural commu- 
nity. 

One may go into his office 
and ask him a question, and he 
is not the 100 per cent efficient 
man who has the answer ready 
on his tongue, but rather he will 
sit with his bearded head lowered 
and draw squares or cups and 
saucers on a pad in front of him 
until he has an answer that he 
has faith in. 

How may a man get on in the 
world? Fifty years’ experience 
with college youth furnishes the 
basis for the chancellor’s method. 
Be able to answer in the affirmative these eleven questions, 
and you will get along, thinks Chancellor Barrow: 
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1. Can you make yourself useful? Excuses cannot take 
the place of usefulness. Excuses never built a house. An 
excuse is an acknowledgment of failure. Usefulness is the 
road to success. 

2. Can you make people like you? Be careful about 
first impressions. Be neat in your dress, neat but not 
gaudy. Mrs. Barrow says the real way to make yourself 
liked is to like other people. Prejudices and antagonisms 
hinder us in our dealings with people. Usefulness and 
likableness make about as strong a team as you will find. 

3. Can you control your temper? Temper is a fine 
thing, but you need it for yourself to spur you on. Keep it 
for yourself and use it on yourself. I don’t think much of a 
man or a boy who is just a bowl of mush. I hate to have 
dealings with anyone who can’t control his temper. 

4. Can you control your tongue? One sure sign. of con- 
ceit is to be bragging always. Conceit is a deadly enemy of 
success. A person who is always talking is a nuisance. 

5. Can you keep your money? If you have very little 
money you certainly ought to learn how to keep it. If you 
have a lot of money and do not know how to use it wisely, 
you will do harm with your money and end by losing it. A 
fool and his money are soon parted. It is hard to keep 
money. 

6. Can you keep accounts? The only way you can find 
out how you stand is to keep accounts. 

7. Can you keep things where they belong? We call 
this system. This matter of having a place for everything, 
and everything in its place is the best way to teach us how 
to be careful. Carefulness stops waste. Waste is an enemy 
to success. 

8. Can you do one thing at a time? We call this con- 
centration. It is very hard to learn to do one thing at a 
time. A large majority of people never learn this lesson 
thoroughly. Most of us try to do one thing and think of 
another, or several others. Young people try to study one 
lesson and think of other lessons at the same time. One 
thing at a time and well done. I call attention to “at a 
time.’”’” When you get through one thing go to another. 

9. Can you do without? There are other things in the 
world besides money which you should do without. My 
advice is this: Do without anything that will make you 


If at First You Don’t Succeed, Try, Try Again 


think less of yourself. Do without anything that you would 
be ashamed to have people know about. 

10. Can you plan the use of your money—and stick to 
your plan? 

11. Can you plan the use of your time—and stick to 
your plan? You have as much time as anyone. Be careful 
not to waste it. 

I promise you that you will have better success in life 
when you can answer yes to these eleven questions. 


In an address during the time of the World War, Chan- 
celior Barrow said, ‘‘The day’s work is the supreme test; 
stand by one and all.”’ This has been the guiding motto of 
the venerable college president through all the years of his 
engineering, professorial and executive labors. That it is 
a splendid motto is demonstrated by the very fine life 
Chancellor Barrow has lived and is still living. 

—JOHN E. DREwrRy. 


The Composite Picture of Success 


HAVE always been an advocate of the theory that if you 

would know Paris in summer you must see it in autumn, 
winter and spring; if you would know why one man suc- 
ceeded in business you must know why many men suc- 
ceeded; or as the painter Raphael expressed the idea, if 
you would paint one beautiful woman you must have seen 
several. 

For one thing, when we look at the subject from different 
angles we gradually get to see it in the right perspective, 
in the right light. We get, so to speak, underneath the skin 
of the subject, we get at the core of the matter, into the 
roots of it. 

Let me elucidate briefly: We read the story of A’s suc- 
cess and we find that it was doubtless due to hard work. 
We peruse the history of B’s million and we discover that 
he never did more than a few hours’ work daily. We hear 
how C sold more real estate than anybody in his city and, 
lo and behold, C seemed to lack that one requisite of 
practically all good salesmen, a good personality. 

What do we get out of this versatile viewpoint? Well, 
for one thing, we learn that the oft-repeated assertion that 
all success is due to hard work, good personality, and so on 
and so forth, does not stand up in the searching light of 
things as they really are in this workaday world. But the 
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These Big Corporations 


S IT such a bad idea to work for a big comp 

they promote more slowly, pay less and 0 
opportunities to recent college graduates than t 
organizations? 

Those are interesting questions. You hear q 
young college men asking them. I asked themr 
the other day. t 

The man I asked is a vice president of a big co 
Because he is the kind of man young chaps li 
with, he spends about 10 per cent of his time hel 
to straighten up their ideas of what they wan 
business, and how they want to go about doing 

“The fairest way to answer you,” said the V. 
look at these big corporations through the yo! 
eyes. Here are things that eight out of every ter 
young men tell me are their objections to the 
pany as an employer: 

“First, the big company deliberately makes : 
salary bid for the young graduate’s services. 

“Second, it promotes slowly, with small rai 
first few years. 

“Third, it is too impersonal; the young gradu: 
meet the president very often—perhaps not 01 
years. 

“Fourth, the job of the company is so big th 
a young man may do is too small to be interest 

“Fifth, the big company is a big compan, 
association of ideas that means that it must be 
heartless and soulless. 3 

“Now to answer these grave charges, let m 
about Tommy Burton. He left us in October 
ago. He had been with us a year and a half. I 
he was leaving to join a one-man business. Hi 
five big-company indictments I have just liste 
and said that he knew the president of his prosP 
ploying firm very well. Mr. Small wanted 1 
bring his young ideas to the Small publishing bu 
work through the office, eventually becoming 2! 
the firm. (Continued on Page 72) 
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|, Arthur Administration was draw- 
to a close. From time immem- 
ble, the Marine Band had opened 
am at the White House, also when- 
| band marched past the reviewing 
n a parade, with the old Scotch 
song, Hail to the Chief. Whatever 
eold tune possessed, it was not suit- 
reviewing purposes. It did not 
he introduction of trumpets and 
‘e the full musical power of the re- 
musicians was lost. At the White 
ssmacked rather of royalty than of 
jian simplicity, that members of 
nee ambassadors, generals and ad- 
ho would be assembled in the East 
pady to receive the President, were 
d that he was coming by the band 
ig out Hail to the Chief. It did 
yr of democracy and equality, but 
{nor any bandmaster of the Marine 
sfore me had had the temerity to 
t, because we believed some Presi- 
.some former time had made a rit- 
‘precedent of it. 
ne night President Arthur left his 
4 the East Room, and coming out 
corridor beckoned to me. 
‘t over to him and he said, ‘‘ What 
d you play when we went in to 


' to the Chief, Mr. President,”’ I 
d. 

you think it a proper tune?” 
sir,’ I replied. ‘‘It was selected 
‘time on account of its name, not 
‘unt of its character. It’s a 
‘ag and lacks modern mili- 
.racter either for a recep- 


a parade.” 
nge it,” he said, and 
away. 


te the Presidential 
se for the White 
‘indoors and the 
‘Fidelis March for 
lurposes outdoors. 
| Fidelis became 
one of the most 

of my marches, 
; played by more 
‘hat have a trum- 
drum corps than 
er march ever writ- 

is the one official 
‘music in the United 
‘because it is the offi- 
rch adopted by the 
Corps, by an order of 
ral commanding the ma- 
No other composition can 
1 a claim to official recogni- 
authority in our Government. 
tthur’s term expired, and there came to the White 
(2 great man, even though his enemies have pro- 
| that he was successful in his failures. 
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fanning Cleveland’s Wedding Music 


ING Mr. Arthur’s administration his sister, Mrs. 
/Elroy, was the first lady of the land. With the com- 
_t. Cleveland, his sister, Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleve- 
sumed that honor and place. If there ever lived a 
| or sweeter-mannered woman than Miss Cleveland 
ot been my lot to meet her; and if there ever lived 
ime than Colonel Dan Lamont, the President’s 
|Secretary, I have never met him. Mrs. Lamont was 
, kindly, considerate woman. Then add to these 
it Secretary of the Navy, W. C. Whitney, and one 
what a splendid administration started when Presi- 
eveland came into office. 

| gotten off on a wrong foot with the Arthur admin- 
1, but I certainly got off with both feet with the 
ad régime. In a little while I had written a set of 
and dedicated them to Miss Cleveland, called 
thon; and a short time afterward a set for Mrs. 
I" called La Reine de la Mer, which still enjoys 
or. 

}1€ Occasion of the first New Year’s reception of 
at Cleveland, Secretary Whitney came over where 
id Was playing and said, ‘Sousa, when you get 
» here I want you to bring the boys of the band to 
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my house. I want them to have a lunch 
as my guests.” 

So at the end of the White House recep- 
tion the band marched over to Mr. 

Whitney’s house. He had instructed the 

butler to find a place for the men to put 

their instruments, telling the men that they 
were his guests and were not to play any 
music, but simply to eat and drink and have 
a goodtime. The band enjoyed an hour of good 
cheer and good wine. One of the newspaper cor- 
respondents who was present made a special story out 
of the occasion and, among other things, said that 
when the Italians in the band were asked what they wanted, 
with one voice they answered ‘‘spaghetti and Chianti’’; 
that the Germans evinced a desire for sauerkraut and speck, 
together with Munich beer; while the Americans demanded 
hog and hominy with hard cider. Of course it was plain 
fun, but it was copied largely. 

Finally the news was given out that Mr. Cleveland was 
to be married and we were to have a new first lady of the 
land. When the time was drawing near for the wedding, 
Colonel Lamont and I carefully measured the number of 
steps from the place where the bride and groom were to 
start to the place where they were to stand to be wedded, 
and I measured off Mendelssohn’s Wedding March to 
correspond to the exact number of steps. 

A week or so before the wedding I received a dispatch 
from the White House stating the President desired I 
should bring up the program of music for the wedding if 
I had made it out. I had not only made it out, but had 
thoroughly rehearsed it. 

I went to the White House and was asked into the 
President’s office. I handed him the program. He read 
it slowly. Among the numbers was one by Arditi called 
I Am the Rose, of which he said, “‘Of course that is a 
compliment to the bride.” 

“Yes, Mr. President,’”’ I answered. 

Another number was from my opera Desirée. 
program it ran Quartette, the Student of Love. 

He read it slowly, then said, ‘“‘I think I’d play that num- 
ber just as A Quartette, leaving out the Student of Love.” 


On the 
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Point, Long Island. At Left— Miss Priscilla Sousa at 
the Time of Her Graduation From Vassar 
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John Philip Sousa 


“Tt’s quite an effective number, Mr. 
President,’ I rejoined. 

““Yes,”’ he said, ‘“‘doubtless an effective 
number, but I think it will sound just as 
well as A Quartette as it will as the Stu- 
dent of Love.” 

“‘Very well,” I said; and so it was played 
as A Quartette. 

I offered to cut it out and substitute 
something else, but the President vetoed 
the suggestion. 

“Oh, no,’ he said; ‘‘don’t do that. No 
doubt it is very pretty, and as A Quartette 
will sound very effective.”’ 

Timagine he thought that a ribald news- 
paper correspondent might find a subject 
for laughter in associating him with the 
Student of Love. 

At-the wedding each member of the 
band, including myself, received a bouquet 
of flowers with the compliments of the 
bride. 

While the President was a congenial and 
fairly approachable man before his mar- 
riage, afterward he became more serious 
and decidedly distant. Whether or not 
the cares of state hung more heavily on 
him, he was never as accessible after he 
married as he was before. His bride was 
a very beautiful young woman and as- 
sumed the position of first lady of the land 
with honor to herself and, no doubt, satis- 
faction to her husband. 

Though I scarcely met the President or 
his wife after their marriage, I met the 
delightful Lamonts more than ever. They 
would come to the room, when we were 
playing at a state dinner, and sit for hours 
listening to the music. 


A Test for a President 


INALLY the administration came to 

an end and General Harrison moved 
in. The coming of President Harrison was 
a return to the simplicity of American life 
as we know it in the home and by the fire- 
side. 

General Harrison was no doubt one of 
: the greatest of the intellectual giants that 
graced the Presidency. Kind-hearted, he was a gracious 
man to meet—if your presence was desired. He very 
quickly became a national hero to those who had no axes 
to grind. Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. McKee, his wife and 
daughter, followed out the custom of giving Saturday 
afternoon receptions during the social season—that is, from 
January first to the beginning of Lent—and an occasional 
children’s party would be given for Baby McKee, who was 
a much-talked-of youngster at the White House during 
those times. 

At one of these children’s parties, the grown-ups at the 
mansion had evidently planned how the children were to 
go in to the refreshment room and how they were to be 
seated. The President was there looking on, but when he 
attempted to place Baby McKee next to a little tot of the 
gentler gender, the baby pulled away from the President 
and said ‘‘I won’t!” 

The President went after him and pulled him back 
against his struggles, when he decamped again. Looking 
at him, and then turning to me, the President said, ‘‘ Don’t 
play the march until I get him back.” 

“Mr. President,” I replied, ‘‘it’s easier to control eighty 
million people than that little fellow.” 

“Watch me,” the President rejoined, very decidedly. 
He caught the refractory youngster, held him tight in his 
arms, put him up to the head of the line,- pumped him 
down—almost too firmly—on his feet and, making him 
shake hands with his selected partner, started them into the 
march into the refreshment room. Whatever sulkiness 
Baby McKee had, vanished at the sight of the ice cream, 
candies and cake. 

One drizzly day I drove up to the White House, and 
through my cab window saw a short man with a big 
umbrella almost run down by a street car. As I looked, 
I discovered it was President Harrison. I went into 
the mansion and was there when he returned from his 
walk. / 

I said to him, “Mr. President, I saw you awhile ago 
picking your way in the rain across the street entirely un- 
attended and as the most humble citizen might have done.”’ 

It was quite different from an incident I had seen in 
Paris not long before. I was walking down one of the 
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crowded streets when I saw a great commotion some 
distance ahead of me. I asked what might be the occa- 
sion of it and was informed it was perhaps the approach 
of some dignitary. Directly there appeared a platoon 
of hussars with drawn revolvers, clearing the streets. 
Following these at a short distance came another platoon 
with drawn sabers.’ Then came a hollow square of cavalry 
in the center of which was a barouche carrying President 
Carnot of the French Republic. I could not help con- 
trasting the customs in the two republics. 

Mrs. Harrison’s favorite musical number, which she 
requested frequently, was Nevin’s Good Night, Be- 
loved. Mrs. Cleveland had a special liking for the Tann- 
hiiuser Overture. I do not recall that we received any 
other requests from Presidents’ wives. 

We occasionally were complimented for our playing 
by members of the diplomatic corps attending White 
House receptions. I suppose it was in order for them to 
praise the President’s band. We were quite popular at 
the British Embassy, where we played every year on the 
Queen’s birthday. After each annual appearance Sir 
Julian Pauncefote gave the band a handsome honora- 
rium. 

There had been for some time a new commanding 
officer of the post at the marine barraeks. The barracks 
was divided into headquarters and post. That part of 
the barracks on the G Street side was occupied by the 
residence of the commandant, and the Ninth Street side 
by offices of the various members of the staff of the 
Marine Corps. 

The officer in command of the post on the west side of 
the barracks was Major George Porter Houston, who 
walked lame through the effects of Chagres fever con- 
tracted when he commanded the marines at Panama; an 
officer who, while quick-tempered, was one of the finest 
of the many fine officers of the Marine Corps. He was as 
brave as Julius Cesar, with a steely blue eye that could 
look clean through you when you happened to be under 
his gaze. 


Being Diplomatic Under Difficulties 


Y FIRST introduction to Houston was rather a trying 

one. Though I always tried to be diplomatic, I some- 
times spoke perhaps a little more warmly than I should; 
and one morning, after the major had been in command of 
the post for three weeks or so, when I entered the barracks 
the sergeant at the gate said, ‘‘The commanding officer 
wishes to see the bandmaster.”’ 

I went up to his office, rapped, and a gruff ‘‘Come!”’ in- 
duced me at once to open the door. 

He looked up 
from his desk and 
said, very sternly, 
“Are you the 
bandmaster?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ I re- 
plied. : 

“Well, I want 
you distinctly to 
understand that 
these German 
dukes and Italian 
counts that consti- 
tute your band 
can’t run this bar- 
racks.”’ 

“*T fail to under- 
stand you,” I re- 
plied. 

“Well, I’ll make 
myself under- 
stood. There were 
three of them late 
at guard mounting 
this morning and 
they can’t run me 
or this barracks, 
and I want you to 
understand it!” 

I looked at him 
and said, “‘If Iam 
not greatly mis- 
taken, there are 
certain rules and 
regulations gov- 
erning a marine, 
be he bandsman 
or anything else, 
who fails to be on 
time at guard 
mounting.” 

He looked at me 
fully a minute, 
then said, ‘‘Sit 
down and we will 
talk this matter 
over.” 
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The Bandmaster and His Daughter, Priscilla 


Well, we talked it over. His apparent anger was all as- 
sumed, and in twenty minutes Major Houston and I be- 
came the closest kind of friends and remained so until his 
death. 

He had qualities that were admirable. I do not think 
during the time he was commanding officer that a body of 
troops were ever fed better than he fed his command. He 
would take some of the money that was intended for beef 
and convert it into money for oysters. He did this each 
day of the week so that the marines at the barracks 
would have a varied bill of fare. 

One thing he could not stand and that was a man who 
lied to him. He was rather easy in his punishment for dere- 
liction of duty when he felt that the man was truthful, but 
if he found a man was deceiving him he gave him the 
severest sentence he could under the regulations. I re- 
member on an occasion when the first sergeant—he is 
really the prosecuting attorney in the police court held 
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Do you realize 
what this means? 


It means a tribute never before paid to any 
fine motor car. 


_ It means that the Hupmobile is, and has been 


for months, the largest-selling straight eight 
in the world— 


That never before has a car of comparable 
price been bought in such large volume 
during its first year— 


That the Hupmobile has far outstripped all 
other eight-cylinder cars in first-year sales— 


That experienced buyers find in the Hup- 
mobile Eight, performance, road comfort, 
ease of handling, not surpassed at any price— 


And finally, that if you want the one un- 
paralleled value in the motor car market 
today—buy the Hupmobile Eight. 


Prices substantially reduced. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER 
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| ys GELLERT first 

saw the man as she 

looked down the long 
table at Tina Slade’s dinner. 
He was sitting beside the 
dazzling Tina, far away at 
theend of thetable. Hewas 
in his early thirties, yet 
there was a gravity, an air 
of command about him 
that appealed to Eve, who 
liked leaders. His head was 
squarish, rugged, and his 
hair grew in an unruly 
thatch over his forehead. 

“‘Who is that man?”’ she 
asked impulsively, perhaps 
rashly, for this was her first 
dinner in the Slade house. 
Yet Tina’s brother, who sat 
beside her, seemed a casual 
sort; his manner implied 
that what you said or did 
was all the same to him. 

“What did you say?”’ he 
said. 

“That man,” she said, 
‘there beside Tina. What’s 
his name?” 

Young Mr. Slade looked 
and shrugged. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you know it?’ he said 
mournfully. ‘‘The girls al- 
ways want to know who 
that fellow is.” 

“Well,’”’ persisted Eve, 
“‘who is he?”’ 

““T thought you were dif- 
ferent. Aren’t you an artist 
or something?” 

Eve shook her head. 
“No, I’m an interior dec- 
orator.” 

“Oh, well. That’s differ- 
ent. That is J. B. Cornish, 
one of our biggest and 
youngest successful men. 
He’s rising fast downtown, 
where I’m fast sinking. 
He’s the boy wizard, the 
baby amalgamator, the 
coming invincible money 
king. He’s up from no- 
where, and all that sort of 
thing.”’ 

oe ub eat 7s Tun 1 yim 
Eve. “So am I.” 

“So am I what?” 

““Up from nowhere. But 
not up so high yet.” 

Cornish’s face and his restless blue eyes had startled her. 
He was different as she was different from the score or so of 
young people at the table. They two were strangers in this 
glamorous, unexplored world. Only yesterday she had run 
into Tina Slade on Fifth Avenue—Tina whom she hadn’t 
seen since the year after the Armistice, when they had lived 
for six months together in a reconstruction unit in the 
north of France. Tina was a volunteer for a fashionable 
tree-planting committee which poured money and plows 
into devastated France. Eve, a stenographer with a sense 
for figures, had been sent over to keep track of disburse- 
ments. The day they returned to New York Eve had gone 
back to work for her living, and Tina had pursued her hec- 
tic, tireless career, chasing from Newport to Southampton, 
to Palm Beach, and back again to New York. 

Three years ago Eve had come from Chicago to work in 
‘Mrs. Sortwell’s shop in one of the East Fifties; now she 
was a partner. She was beginning to sell lacquer chests 
and faded brocades to the fringe of the world in which Tina 
flourished. She had loved Tina in the old days in France; 
but when she found out who Tina was in New York and 
what she would live to inherit, she had laid their friendship 
aside as resolutely as sensible women burn their old love 
letters. Their worlds had never touched until yesterday. 

“Why hasn’t Tina produced you before?” Tina’s brother 
asked. 

Eve told him. For the son of the family, he had a 
strangely disdainful attitude toward this dinner party. 

“Don’t speak to anyone but me,” he had said to Eve 
when they were introduced. “I warn you they’re all a lot 
of boobies.’’ Yet as she explained herself to him, his dark 
eyes lost their sullen indifference. 
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“‘Get Down Out of Here, Eve. 


Are You Crazy?’’ He Yelled 


““You’re a bright one,”’ he said. ‘‘I never knew Tina to 
have a friend with brains, except for committee running. 
You know, that’s about all most women can do. Ask Tina 
to read a good book and she feels positively faint. Too 
much strain on the old brain.” 

“Tina’s really a dear,’ said Eve, remembering Tina 
seated on a camp cot in a hideous flannel nightgown, stat- 
ing why she couldn’t marry a certain Harvard boy because 
his teeth were crooked. ‘‘Tina’s a dear,’’ Eve repeated, 
warming tothe girl. ‘I’ve had to earn my own living, like 
Mr. Cornish.” 

“Don’t you deceive yourself. You’re not like him. 
You’ve not got his brains. He’s got the only original male 
acquisitive mind. I wish he’d marry Tina. Id like this 
house better if she weren’t in it. But then, I don’t like this 
house much anyway.” 

Eve looked around the room, at its paneled, embossed, 
carved magnificence, the long candlelighted table; the 
whole effect was regal, heavy, overwhelming—half royal 
family and half Grand Central Station. 

“Tt’s very grand. If you’d been as poor as I’ve been, 
you’d thank God for space.” 

““Space,’’ he groaned. ‘‘Do you suppose there’s space 
here, space in the sense of space?’’ He gave her another of 
his cross looks. She ate a little fish, and then did the natu- 
ral thing. 

“What’s the matter with you, anyway?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” he said sullenly. ‘‘And yet everything.” 
The very impersonality, the cocksureness of this girl in- 
cited him to talk about his own uncertainties. 

“What do you know about things, anyway?” he asked 
her. 
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“Well, then, 
Eve, shrugging 
ders as if try 
simplest thing in the world. “‘ You could try ar 
back to your bank, couldn’t you? Why, I’d 
frantic if I couldn’t be doing what I want t 
want to do it.” a 

“Your words thrill me,’’ he said. 

Then the man on her left spoke to her, and ¢ 
to him she saw Cornish, at the end of the tabl 
her. There was the only man in the room wit 
really wanted to talk. 

Yet after dinner, when she thought she r 
chance to meet him, she found herself idiotic 
charades. 

“Tf I were rich and leisured I shouldn’t t 
charades,’’ she thought. 

Tina, tall, fair, her electrically energetic boc 
pale-blue crépe, presided over the shrieking ¢¢ 
she might have run off a charity auction. Tir 
thing competently, wholeheartedly, with ever) 
blond energy. 

Eve, temporarily out of the case, wandere 
drawing-room into a vast library. There, at 
Channing and Cornish. 

“Oh,” she gasped, ‘‘I beg your pardon.” 

But Channing was ecstatic. ‘‘Sit down. * 
with those idiots, too. Cornish and I haven 
common, but we’d rather bore each other thar 
that pack. Sit down; take a chair; havea 
Gellert, Mr. Cornish.” 

She giggled and sat down beside him, while 
comfortingly. Cornish sat opposite her in @ 
covered chair. 
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A Service ~ 


that Covers the Globe 


Ss MOTOR CARS 


The Better Buick, with its many improve- 
ments, demonstrates most strikingly the 
Buick Motor Company’s progressive atti- 
tude toward the motor car. 


Just as strikingly, Buick Authorized Service 
reveals the thoughtful care surrounding 
Buick owners, even after they leave the 
salesrooms with their cars. 


Wherever Buick Service is needed, it is to be 
found. In cities and villages of America, 
and all over the world, the Buick-in- -the- 
Circle Sign of Service is a most familiar sight. 
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Working under this sign are men who know 
Buick motor cars; picked men; eager to do 
the kind of work that deserves praise; ready 
to take the finest kind of care of any Buick, 
no matter when it was built, or where its 
owner lives. 


You may never need Buick Authorized Ser- 
vice, except for routine care, but whenever 
you do, wherever you are, you can expect 
quick, intelligent, courteous attention at 
the lowest possible cost. 
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Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

A servant came in to say that Miss Tina wanted her 
brother; and Eve, left alone on the divan, looked across at 
Cornish. 

“Do you want me to go, too?” she said. 

“No,” he said, “‘not if you want to stay. But I should 
think you’d like to be with the young people ——” 

“Aren’t you young?” 

“Good heavens, no!” he grinned ruefully. “I’m a hun- 
dred years old.” 

“‘On the contrary,” said Eve, more wisely than she knew, 
“yvou’re just beginning to live.” 

“What do you mean?” he said. She was in white; he 
had never before noticed how well dark girls with pale skins 
looked in white. 

“Your eyes are full of excitement. You’re finding out a 
lot of things, aren’t you, for the first time—like me?” 

‘‘What do you mean?” he asked again. 

“Doesn’t it seem silly to be the heirs of all the ages, and 
to play games all the evening?” 

“No, not exactly silly. One of the things one lives to 
learn is the art of wasting time. I’ve never learned yet, 
but I suppose I shall.” 

“But the other thing is fun, isn’t it? Work—vast, daz- 
zling, international projects?” 

““Yes, until you see all the gay, careless, splendid-looking 
people enjoying themselves without any work. You wish 
you were like them. So far, I let it go at envy; but when I 
begin to play, I’ll play properly.”” He was sure of that, too. 

“‘T don’t doubt it.’’ He was not very tall, but he had a 
compact strength that was attractive. She could imagine 
him taking up this sport or that, taking it up intensively, 
mastering it. Whatever he began he would finish. 

““You’re from the Middle West, aren’t you?” he asked. 
“T thought you didn’t look like New York.”” He was rating 
her, perhaps, as he rated an investment. He had lived in 
Chicago and Duluth, and he had gone to a Midwestern 
university. They discussed the East and the West, and 
what happened to Westerners in New York, and so on, for 
almost half an hour, when Channing came back upon them. 

Eve said she must. go home, and Cornish said he would 
drive her down. He looked on, with a curious interest, 
when he saw Tina kiss Eve fondly good-by. 


“Where did you know Tina?” he asked, and she told him, 
They drove down Park Avenue beneath a packed and 
clustered heaven. The streets were white and black with 
light and shadow. Eve sat still in the motor, thinking how 
strange it would be to ride through life looking down upon 
it, rich and apart. She sensed what it would be to be a rich 
man, to be a rich man’s wife, to luxuriate in power. How 
much more fun it was, after all, to amass that power one- 
self. 

“T should think,” she said, turning to him, ‘“‘that you’d 
be awfully proud of yourself—having all this.” 

“T was, once,” he said. ‘But I’m not any more. Now 
I’m frightened.’ They drew up at her door and he saw her 
politely up the two flights to her flat. 

As she undressed she thought about him. Against his 
confident strength the impatient protests of Channing 
Slade, her own untried assurance, even Tina’s swanlike 
pride, seemed childish, immature postures. He had been 
born endowed with power. She went to bed, feeling bereft 
of something she had never yet had. 

The next day Eve told Mrs. Sortwell, her partner, about 
the dinner party at Tina’s. Mrs. Sortwell, although born 
in a small Indiana town in a house surrounded by a picket 
fence, had achieved in her early forties the manner of a dis- 
illusioned aristocrat. She was very homely, with a beak 
nose and a greyhound body, but wore incredibly smart 
clothes. Her greatest gift was a flair for values; she knew 
what things were worth to her, what to keep and what to 
throw away. She had perceived what Eve might do for 
her in a flash. Eve had a sense of color, a passion for form, 
which Mrs. Sortwell, excellent bargain-driver that she was, 
knew she lacked. She needed someone to cap with assured 
taste her own artistic decisions, and she got Eve. She had 
not made a mistake. 

Now, in a flash, she saw what this friendship of Eve’s 
with Tina Slade might do for them. 

“‘Where did you know her?” she asked curiously. 

Eve explained. ‘I’ve never seen her since,” she ended. 
“‘She’s been too grand forme. Yet she’s a dear. The house 
is overwhelming, but without taste. I don’t think Tina 
knows one period from another.” 

“She doesn’t have to,” said Mrs. Sortwell sagely. 
“Wait until she marries and gets her own home. Then 
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she’ll want it smart, to be as smart as anyone’s. 
have no taste, but when a color-blind bride ; 
first thing she does is to send for a decorator,’ 

“Oh,” gasped Eve, wide-eyed. “I simply 
trigue for their business.” 

Mrs. Sortwell smiled. ‘“‘My dear, one does 
deliberately. What you don’t realize is your 
Tina and these Slades should get fond of you, 
give you their business. Not that you haven’ 
You have superb taste. They’ll find it out if yc 
the chance to adore you.” 

“No one,” said Eve cynically, ‘has ever ado 

“‘While there is life there is hope.” 

“Well,” said Eve resolutely, “‘I won’t say on 
one knows I am a decorator. Tina is one of: 
who ask questions and never listen to the a 
her brother Channing talks about himself.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Sortwell, “‘he did, did he? » 
sign. I feel hopeful.’ 

Eve was displeased. The Slade dinner had si 
sires in her disciplined heart, and she didn’t 
bothered by desires. What she wanted was to 
to work and to make a success; she was twent 
doing well enough for her age. When she had 
partner in Mrs. Sortwell’s shop—an inheritar 
dead father, a professor in a small Middle Wes 
had made this possible—she had walked down | 
on feet of silver. But she had been a partner fo 
now, and her eyes were opening to a world i 
seemed to live only to serve. The dinner at the 
a key put into a door which, if she would turn 
new experiences, new hungers and new satisfac 
was Cornish, too, with his money, his potential 
ing as untried as she. 

She talked it all over a few nights later wit 
Julia Rand, with whom she shared an apart 
worked on a liberal weekly, and consorted 
radicals and artists. She was scornful of E 
leanings. 

““Of course,” she said, ‘‘you’re in a parasiti 
can’t live without the rich. Why don’t you 
Channing for his money?” 

(Continued on Page 44) 


“Eve, Darling, What a Love of a Place! So Many Beautiful Things! You Clever Person!’’ 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Don’t be a fool,” scoffed Eve: ‘‘The joke is he hates 
his world. He’s about to kill himself in despair.”’ 

Julia sniffed. ‘‘He needs to suffer. What does he know 
about life? I hate these rich esthetes.’”’ She put on a green 
hat and went out to dine with a girl from Vassar, a bond 
salesman with ideas about art, and a press agent. 

Eve sat at home mooning on the divan, thinking how 
forlorn it was to dine alone at twenty-seven, when the 
telephone rang. It was Channing Slade. ‘‘Put on your 
coat,” he ordered; ‘‘you’re coming out to dinner with me.” 

“Ts that so?’’ said Eve. But she put on her hat, laid out 
her wrap and waited. Channing looked positively good- 
natured when he saw her. 

She followed him down to a devilish-looking gray road- 
ster, almost too sporting for a suppressed scenery designer. 
He gave her a few bad moments on Park Avenue. The 
buildings, the trees, the iron railings, the traffic were gone 
before she saw them. The bad moments became so con- 
stant that she ignored them. On they flew through a whiz- 
zing world of tall buildings, violet sky, streaks of sunset, 
escaping pedestrians, then oncoming lights as they raced 
up the boulevard. 

“This is elegant,’’ she said. 

“Does it matter?” 

“Do you always drive like this?” she asked. 

He didn’t bother to answer her. 

They drew up miles from New York, at a small white inn 
somewhere in Westchester. Eve had a feeling that it must 
be improper because it was so attractive. In the distance 
lay the Sound, a smoky slate in the twilight; on the ter- 
race there were tables; below, a little stream, and lush 
meadows leading into wooded land. 

“This is perfect,” said Eve. 

The French proprietor, ravished by their presence, 
showed them to a table where Eve could see the sky, faint 
stars, and the mist coming from the fields. There were two 
other couples in the long terrace, two absorbed pairs. 

“Distinguished, unhappy lovers,’’ said Eve. 

“Probably,” said Channing. ‘‘Whenever people are 
miserable they go to the country. Did you ever notice 
that?” 

Yet he did not seem miserable. They ate a hot soup, a 
chilled fish, a broiled bird, and an excellent thing made out 
of bananas and rum. 

““This is marvelous,” said Eve. 

He laid down his fork. ‘‘Listen, now,” he said. 
home today.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ve cleared out. Pa and ma are as sore as crabs.” He 
had acted upon her casual words. ‘‘You certainly put 
steel in my wishbone.”’ 

“But what are you going to do?”’ 

“T’ve got five thousand dollars a year to live on. They 
think I’m afool. PerhapsIam. But I’ve got a job over at 
Fechheimer & Sitlinger’s—yes, that’s the name—over at 
the factory, tacking canvas on frames. That’s where I 
want to work for about three months. Then I'll tackle the 
producers.”’ 

Eve repented her confident words. He would come to 
no death in the gutter, but suppose he had no talent? 

“Does Tina know what I said to you?” 

“‘She bawled me out. She said you were an artist but 
I needn’t think I was. But you don’t think I did this be- 
cause you told me to?” 

“T don’t know,”’ she answered glumly. ‘I don’t know 
you well enough to know why you do anything. I hardly 
know you well enough to be eating this dinner with you. 
But you must be sure of yourself. Now that you have done 
this thing, you must stick. But I feel guilty, as if I had 
precipitated something.” 

He shook his head at her. ‘“‘Don’t worry, grandma. I 
precipitated myself. I can go home and kiss them on 
Sundays. .I simply don’t take money from them or take 
care of their money for them—that’s all. ies 


“But where are we going?” 


“T left 


Cheerio! 

Perhaps he had it in him. She gave him the benefit of 
the doubt. He had a quick tongue and a temper, and he 
talked well enough about the stage. There seemed to be no 
stopping him when he knew what he wanted. Yet she felt 
in him an inner insecurity, a volatile sensitiveness which 
impelled her to strengthen him, yet warned her to let him 
go on alone. After all, she was not his mother. 

When he left her at her flat he said, ‘Let me ring you up 
again, will you? I like to talk to you.” 

““Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘But not too often.” 

She was too busy during the next fortnight to be bothered 
by him until he appeared, importunate, demanding. She 
found it amusing to dine with him, to walk home at night 
up the avenue where the lights strung themselves out in the 
deepening twilight and the sky faded from an unbeliev- 
able blue to a more incredible violet. But he did not steal 
any of her mind, still given over to curtain measurements 
and color schemes, absorbed, too, by the activity which 
Tina began to bring into her life. 

Exactly a week after the dinner, Tina had walked into 
the shop. Tina had a sweep about her, a grand manner 
which invested her minutest actions with significance. Her 
startling blondness, her sea-blue eyes, her physical cogency 
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filled whatever room she entered. She was an instinctive 
chairman. She had come to preside over Eve. 

“‘Bve, darling, what a love of a place! So many beauti- 
ful things! You clever person!’’ It amused her to see 
Eve blush. ‘‘My dear, how you used to blush about that 
French officer—the one who was an undertaker! Oh, 
wasn’t the war fun!”’ 

“Tt was, for some people. 
“T’ve had a better time.” 

“You would,” admitted Tina soberly. ‘‘You’ve had 
something real to do. I’ve never stopped, but I can’t see 
that I’ve got anything in my hand for the birds I’ve picked 
out of the bush. But that’’—waving a doeskin glove— 
“that’s not what I came to see you about.” 

“Well, I wish it were. Rave on some more.” 

“Not another adjective. Eve, you’re to come to luncheon 
tomorrow and talk to mother. She wants the bedrooms 
down at Beechwood done over, and there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t get the job. Now say you will.” 


I like this better,’’ she said. 


“T’ll come,” said Eve. ‘“‘But your mother knows noth- 
ing about me.” 
“She will. Put everything in black and white. She 


hates most decorators since they made her take down her 
lace curtains. But she’ll like you. Come to lunch while 
the iron is hot.” 

“T’ve seen your brother,” said Eve. 

“He raved about you,” said Tina, ‘‘the night he left 
home. He was most dramatic. Don’t mention his name 
to mother; she’s furious.” 

“But he did land a job,”’ protested Eve. 

“He didn’t need a job. How does he know he has any 
talent?” 

“He'll have to find out.” 

Tina gave a skeptical laugh. ‘‘ He’ll fall in love with you 
and be putting you on canvas—a perfectly awful picture, 
all triangles.” 

“Don’t be a nut.”’ 

“You are the nut. But you’rea good, pure girl. 
worry about Channing as long as he likes you.” 

Tina went while Eve stood staring at an old Bokhara 
print, oddly displeased. She did not want to be considered 
safe, a little brother’s haven. Men—grown-up, mature, 
adventurous men—courted danger. Well, she could give 
them a risk to run—at least, she imagined she could if she 
could ever get any practice. In the eyes of the world 
Channing might be a good catch, but to Eve he was, so 
far, a turbulent child. 

The next day, at luncheon, Eve was looked over and 
apparently approved bY Tina’s mother, a plump benevo- 
lent woman whom wealth and domesticity had sheltered 
from the crudities of life. She took to Eve, because she was 
such a nice little thing with whom Tina had had a good 
time in France “doing that war work.” 

“‘T suppose you’ve done some country houses,”’ she said 
to Eve hopefully. ‘‘Why not come down for the week-end 
and look at the rooms? You can have a little rest in the 
country, my dear.” 

Tina thought it a perfectly divine idea. 
down in the car at three, Saturday.” 

It was settled. Eve was to examine, create and submit 
schemes of decoration. Mrs. Sortwell would never believe 
how idiotically easy it had been, yet in this world of Tina’s 
everything seemed easy. Their luncheon came winging in 
on silver platters. The dining room, in the daylight, 
seemed bigger than any railroad station; yet Tina, her 
mother, and her old Grandaunt Charlotte—all essentially 
commonplace people—did not seem oppressed by the 
grandeur. Rather, the very spaciousness seemed to add 
something to their stature. Ordered luxury gave a woman 
confidence; how sure Tina was that what she wanted she 
would get. 

“‘T’ve only one brother,’ admitted Eve blankly. “He 
lives somewhere out West.’”’ He might just as well have 
been dead to Mrs. Slade. 

After luncheon Eve tore herself away to her office. Just 
as she left, Tina shouted down the stairs, “‘I’ll ask someone 
for the week-end. Jim Cornish is coming down, you know.” 

“Splendid,” said Eve. Her heart gave a strange leap of 
anticipation. She had never before wanted to see a man 
again. 

On Saturday Channing, and not a chauffeur, came run- 
ning up for Eve’s bag. 

“Are you going?” she asked. 

“Of course I’m going.” 

“But I thought you were disinherited.” 

““T am, but not over the week-end.” 

Eve was carrying a yardstick and a large pad of drawing 
paper. 

“Tina asked me down for you. We shall have an un- 
interrupted week-end,’’ he said daringly. 

“We certainly shall not. I’m going to work. Don’t 
drop that bag.” 

Eve followed him down to the car, where Tina sat, bel- 
lowing orders. ‘‘Don’t put that there, put it here. No, 
not there—here.”’ 

Eve wondered where Cornish was. He certainly wasn’t 
underneath the bags, rugs, golf clubs, vacuum bottles. 
They started off, barking and arguing in happy-family 


Ishan’t 


“T’ll take you 


style. Fighting their way through Flush 
slipped on Channing’s foot, and he thank 
hadn’t come to crowd his stuff in. 

“How do you like your man of iron, Ti 
flippantly. Tina stared, a perfect mask. 
would be,’”’ he went on, “if you and this @ 
pull it off, and father should hand him the } 
me go my own way.” 

Tina’s white lids dropped scornfully. “ : | 
Cornish is on his own.’ 

“Well, father won’t see me again. T’y 
with Wilder.” 

“What?” gasped Eve. ‘Not F. D. Wil 

“Yep. He wants me to come into hi 
He heard me swearing at a gang of Italian: 
and he says I’m a leader of men.’ ; 

Eve was impressed. She knew who F 

“T don’t know whether you deserve su 
said. 

“That’s no reason for not getting it.” 
burned happily. 

“T’m fearfully glad,’’ she said, as impe e 
could. 4 

Beechwood had been built in the rateal sit 
grandmother was a young girl. All about 
large grounds there hovered a faintly 
The cedars, the great elms, the willow 
gave way to meadow, the urns on the ter 
past century when ladies walked in lon 
bordered walks, waiting for barouches 
arrive from the station with their beard 

When they arrived Channing was for 

Eve refused. ‘‘I want to work,” she 

“But why not tomorrow morning?” — 

“No, I want to think about the rooms oy 

In the midst of their wrangling Mrs. Sla 
the stairs and appropriated Eve. She gre 
coolly, and ordered tea. 

““You all have red noses,”’ she said. 

Afterward she piloted Eve’ through # 
great square rooms in dark oak, with shining 
filled with mahogany and old walnut, hu 
damask; and then the new white-painted 
bedrooms in the wings. Mrs. Slade was | 
cences. In one room Channing had been born 
it be nice to use a touch of wistaria in the wall 
an uncle of Mr. Slade’s had fallen through #] 
dow and broken his neck. A glazed chintz i 
might brighten it up. LY 

Eventually Eve was left alone, to want 
little drawings, figures, diagrams. In one 1 
she sat looking out over the garden, w 
massed with rambler roses; between the fla 
were grassy walks, and a rose-bordered wal 
the Sound. : 

“Fancy Channing giving up all this,” sI 
Then, conscious that the light-filled entra 
darkened, she turned and saw Cornish. 
saw a man’s bag and overcoat slung on a trun 
the wall. 

‘Good heavens!” she said, leaping up. 
room?” 

“Don’t move. I can take another.” 

“Oh, no, don’t. I can come back tomo 
have thought her mad, for his blue eyes 
questioned her. 

“What are you anyway—a fancy parlor! 

She told him. 

“T remember you. Are you visiting her 
and papering?”’ he asked. 

“Both. ‘Tina got me the job. We hadn’ts : 
for years.” 

“Why not? Did you fight?” 

‘Oh, no,’ said Eve. ‘‘ We don’t move in th 
that’s all. I mean, I have to work.” 

“So doI,” hesaid. ‘I work. Why should 

“We'll continue this downstairs,’’ said 

“T’ll wash and come down.” 

Eve went down. The tea table was still 
fire. Channing was nowhere in sight, and § 
an uninterrupted half hour. She was curious 
Cornish. There was something strangely 
him, as if he had his roots in some roughel 
society. 

He came down the stairs. She poured his 
herself telling him about her father and her home 
she happened to be in New York, and what she 
do with her future. She was astonished at h 
not dumb, but he spoke to lead her on, 
significance of what she had said; unlike 
met any remark with a flat contradiction, oF 
“You are a darn little idiot.” a 

Yet if Channing, the confiding, spread himse 
the place, Cornish was slow to divulge him 
conceit, but a detached absorption whic 
portance. Eve liked his head, with its thi 
his deep, blue eyes, too deep for visibility, | 
sea. (Continued on Page 55) 
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The Oakland Harmonic Balancer 


v and exclusive feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to the 
4" Six engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torsional vibration in any 


A. New Oakland Six en- 


‘ ginewith The Harmonic 
hile engine is caused by the twist of the crankshaft under repeated piston impulses. Balancer—uniformly 
rmonic Balancer—built into the Oakland crankshaft—exerts an equal twist- smooth at all speeds. 
1 i in the opposite direction, which counteracts the twist of the paabbee thus stop- 


=. 


B. eee cylinde r engine with- 


ration at its source, This means new thrills of motoring pleasure, longer car life. Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 
} a device for measuring torsional vibration. 


‘ay Owners insist that there is as much difference between the New 
sland and other Sixes as there is between Sixes and Fours. More than 


(improvements, including new Bodies by Fisher, Air Cleaner, Oil 
ler, Four-Wheel Brake refinements and The Harmonic Balancer, lift 
(new Oakland far above the field. And at the new prices—*70 to *350 


Liter Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sedan 
m 1025 *1095 1125 *1195 
| 

/ $1095) (Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295 ) (Old Price $1545) 


All prices at factory — — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the industry, 
have been made still lower. You can now save as much as $40 to $60 in your time payment costs. 


ver—you can purchase an Oakland Six for little more than a Four. 


Landau Sedan 


1295 
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DO YY Fi 2 4 JID really dangerous menace which #] 
By WY If IUILN. fl IM Cc Wy are to the community, and h 
is the evil attending upon their ri 
ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL nostications. We are, therefore, 


NY 


ously? Is there anyone who can really tell 
what is going to happen to someone else? 
How is it that the professional fortune tellers 
are not able to advise themselves that the woman client beginning of a deterrent and earnest enf 


I: FORTUNE TELLING to be taken seri- 


law, which—as is the case with nearly all 
will never be entirely effective without an intel] 
solidified public opinion behind it. 

The police and the magistrates in Ni 
started the first real effort to take serio 
of fakery and cheating. I am giving her 
that actually came up in our courts, and 
ing or exaggeration. The first is an actual con 
which a policewoman swore before me a few 
When we consider the obvious contradictions 

About 1910 fortune telling began to be looked upon dacities for which this woman fortune teller 
in New York City not only as an imposition but as a inialcesecanee nection eee : fee, it would be well to keep in mind how 
source of far-reaching evils, especially among the fami- women of the highest culture and social positi 
lies of the hard-working poor. Outcroppings of this evil speak of the illiterate, poorly educated andigno 
began to appear in the Family Court, which had been estab- in all ages believed in divination, witches of En 
lished for the protection of deserted wives and mothers, raisers, table rappers, mysteries of the stars, ( 
and an orderly and systematic investigation of the the palms of the hands, lucky numbers, or 
family troubles in general; and in another court and degrading superstitions, porten 
exclusively for women, in which no man is ar- 


ers, legendary black art, Friday the t 
raigned. These were the first two courts of the . half moons, full moons, sacred bulls, m 
kind in the world, and they have been copied » cats, holy bugs. Need you wonder 
in other American cities. London is now even trash like this is capable of 
considering earnestly courts on the same 


lives, breaking up families, s 
basis, after investigating the New York friends, changing the whole ¢ 
system. 


life, wearing the body, worrying 
In the Family Court the fortune teller 


destroying the soul? “2 
began at once to appear as a conspicu- 
ous factor in many cases of wrecked Two Dollars’ Worth 0; 
families for reasons that will be evident rf 
in some of the cases that will be cited O.1. “THATag es 
in this article. Keep in mind that the deponent and Policewo: 
wrecked family may add to the crim- Division, Squad N 
inal and vicious classes—the boy to enter the premises, apartm( 
the gang, the daughter to the streets, third floor, front. Deponen 
and, unhelped, perhaps all its mem- at the door of the apartr 
bers to public institutions. door was opened for the fort 

When it developed that fortune tell- who said, ‘Come right in,’ an 
ing was a serious menace against the deponent and another police 
social order, the police department cre- the parlor. She said to dep¢ 
ated a squad of policewomen, whose prin- on that chair,’ then sat di 
cipal duty it was to get evidence under rocking-chair in front of depo 
existing law against this class of offenders. then repeated a prayer known } 
The policewomen displayed at once a high Father, and asked the spirits anc 
order of intelligence and good detective quali- help her. She said to deponent: 
ties, and the result was that large numbers of very nervous and very worrisome. 
fortune tellers were brought into court as a friend who is very dark, and mak 
offending against the New York State law. The trouble for you in your home. Keep ‘ 
law of New York classifies fortune tellers as disor- her entirely, or tell her nothing that yi 
derly persons—‘‘ Persons pretending to tell fortunes want to hear back. I see you are plannin 
or where stolen goods may be found.”’ This is substan- to the country, and I see you buying a little hc 
tially a law brought from England into the colonies, and little home for yourself. If you have not thoug 
was there on the statute book from the earliest times. The . you are going to do it. Have you a mother in spir 
Vagrant Act of George II declares such persons to be ‘‘rogues and “‘Deponent replied, ‘No; I have a mother-in-law.’ 
vagabonds” subject to a year’s imprisonment and “You are Going to Inherit Some Money” “The fortune teller said, ‘Oh, yes, I seé 
standing in the pillory once every quarter during the standing by a window in the dining room. 
term of such imprisonment. The New York law applied me to tell you she is working with you all thi 
to disorderly persons generally provided only for the giv- to call on her when you need help, as she is 
ing of good-behavior bonds and the imposition of fines. help you. You are going to inherit some m 
an uncle, on your father’s side. It will com! 
West. One of your children is going to me 
accident. It will be the little girl. I see a si 
property. Ask me three questions.’ { 

“‘Deponent then said: ‘My mother recei 
regarding money matters. Will she have th 
use it, or will it have to go into the estate? 

“Fortune teller said: ‘Wait a minute’; | 
‘She will be able to use it. She will havi 
Conve 4 

“Deponent then said: ‘There is a lawst) 
against the estate. Will it be settled out of) 

“To which was replied, ‘It will be.) 
“Then deponent gave Question N) 
mother’s health is not so good.’ 
“The fortune teller then replied: 
old and feeble, but she will see another! 
is not going to be sick, but around 
March of next year she will just pass! 


is a police officer, getting evidence against them? Has 
fortune telling, divination, reading one’s fate by the stars 
and the lines of the hand been a blessing to those upon 
whom it is practiced, or otherwise? Is it beneficial to 
have someone tell you what is going to happen to you 
tomorrow? If it is going to happen, how are you going 
to prevent it? And if it is going to be a misfortune will 
the knowledge of its coming aid you in doing the work 
of today; and if it is otherwise, is not surprise one of 
the pleasures of sudden good fortune? 


Misfortune for the Fortune Tellers 


12 PRACTICE this punishment was found to be in- 
adequate. Convicted fortune tellers were only too 
glad to pay fines, and as there was no means of iden- 
tifying them from one court to the other, the good- 
behavior bonds did not amount to more than waste 
paper. Under these circumstances I urged upon the 
legislature an amendment of the law that would permit 
upon conviction imprisonment of this class of offenders 
for a period not to exceed six months. This is now the 
law, and under it after conviction the defendant 
is finger-printed and a copy of the prints is sent 
to all the courts in the Greater City, to aid in 
identification in case the offense is repeated. This 
part of the law applies only to New York City. 
In view of this law and the efficient work of the 
squad of policewomen it may be said that there 
is no other city in the United States in which these . “Deponent asked how soon she ‘ 
people are so systematically repressed and pun- a that property to be sold, and was tole 
ished. Of course fortune tellers cannot advertise alll ‘by the end of June.’ Then fortune 
in newspapers or any other publication. That ‘That will be all.’ ; 
their numbers have been substantially reduced and that A person who does not believe in the occult power of “Upon being asked ‘What is your fee?’ 
many of these defendants have either given up the prac- these fakers and impostors is very apt to take a charitable _ teller replied that it was two dollars, whereup 
tice of fortune telling or gone to other places is evident and sympathetic view of those who believe in them or else gave to the said fortune teller the sum Ol 
from the fact that so far the records show very few second to say that those who are foolish enough to believe such United States currency, which the said fortune 
offenders, which is not the case with many other classes of _ things deserve all the evils which may follow. The ma- placed in a house-dress pocket.” 

persons summarily convicted in these courts. jority of people have never had brought home to them the (Continued on Page 49) 


(Continued from Page 46) 

At about 6:30 P.M., February 3, 1925, deponent 
4y with policewoman entered premises and was 
9aroom by a woman. In said room deponent 
velve women seated. Deponent entered another 
| called by the fortune teller, who said: ‘You’re 
+be seated.” Deponent sat at a table opposite 
‘er, who handed deponent a deck of cards and 
ile them.’ Deponent did. He then said ‘Cut 

times’; which deponent did. He spread the 
2 table and said, ‘Within the next two years you 
o Paris; you are going to marry a Jew who is 
Jake you very rich. Your husband has trouble 
2k. I see a coffin, which makes the way clear for 
ry this other man. You should change 
on and study to be a detective, as you 
-sewd. When you meet a woman named 
-y careful, as she is going to make trou- 
\. Never leave your door or window 
‘mmebody will enter your home for no 
yse. You are thinking of making a 
t don’t do so until July, when that change 
_you.’ He thereupon asked for and received 
one dollar from deponent, which he took and 
he table.” 
| That at about 3:00 p.m., November 3, 1924, 
nd patrolwoman entered the premises. De- 
| directed by the defendant to enter a bed- 
[h she did, and therein the defendant lit a 
attempted to tell fortunes. Deponent further 
_while in said room defendant told her the fol- 
1a few years to come my husband would die, 
ierit money. My father in the spirit world 
(ld be to my advantage not to make a finan- 
4 for two or three weeks. I would live long and 
” Deponent further states that after defend- 
1 fortune she asked what 
irge, and defendant an- 
[wo dollars’; which 


| paid.” 


That at about 5 P.M. on 
25, accompanied by po- 
1, deponent entered prem- 
er knocking at door was 
|, Deponent asked defend- 
ld fortunes and he an- 

s, by the palm.’ He then 
¢o do so by the aid of a 
1 glass. Defendant then 
\e following to deponent: 
se age of 45 years de- 
R have a severe illness; 
} 


ald die when she reached 
8 years, that she would 
at time, but would not 
ie illness at that 
tynly a general breaking 
(donent’s health, due to 
a now and 1927 de- 

Id marry a widower, a 
4man, born in October, 
\0 children, and that he 
ride deponent with all 

sof life; that deponent 

ed by foresight, came 
2) anet of Lion and was al- 
overned by first impres- 
yple, financial matters, 
t’ After defendant had 
, deponent asked what 
rge and defendant an- 
- dollar to me, but to 
iarged $2 and $5. De- 
the one dollar.”’ 


| 
k 


Artist 


THAT at about 3 p.M., 
€' 13, 1925, deponent in 
| th policewoman entered 
fter knocking at door 
as admitted by an un- 


and was taken into the 
where there were eight 
in. Deponent observed 
men pass U. S. money 
known) to the unknown man. Defendant 
ito a supposed trance, and predicted to de- 
\during 1925 she would have a serious illness 
n the lower part of her body, that she would 
wy Severe pains in the back. Defendant also 
+ young man in deponent’s family had under 
(2 @ business proposition by which he would 
/ Sum of money; also defendant stated that 
‘)puld have more than an abundance of food 


ndant had come out of the supposed trance 
1 was finished, and when deponent entered 


dining room, the unknown man had a basket on the table 
containing U.S. currency. Deponent asked the unknown 
man what the charges were and he stated fifty cents, 
which amount was paid.” 

No. 6. “That at about 9:45 a.M., February 24, 1925, 
deponent made an appointment by telephone to call at 
premises on February 25, 1925, about 4 P.M., to tell do- 
ponent’s fortune. Defendant predicted the following: 
That a man (relative) with gray hair would die within six 
months, looked like the month of August; predicted the 
birth of twins to a friend of deponent’s; the death of a 


The Young Woman Was Forbidden the House for Reasons She Could Not Understand 
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young child, a light-haired boy about six years of age, the 
boy of a relative; a serious illness to deponent; that if 
deponent went to a hospital to have operation performed 
she would recover; if not she would die. Deponent would 
change her position in a very short time and receive a 
higher salary, which would be for the better. Defendant 
further stated that she was out late the night before and 
told the fortunes of five Follies girls, for which she received 
the sum of $10, also that she had big classes of prominent 
people. After defendant had told fortune, deponent asked 
what the charges were, and defendant answered $2, which 
amount was paid.” 

Here are some spirit messages, by way of slate writing, 
and as spelled: 


“T come from land of far away to send good 
cheer. Mrs. Harding sends love to all. She tells 
‘me to say she found spirit return a fack, and all 
the meetings she had at Washington was real.” 

“My dear One, Oh how very happy I’m at this 
writing to know I have started on the road to 
reach my dear ones, for if you could see the joy over one 
little connection between spirit and earth why you would 
wonder why I’m come. I’mso happy. Give my love to 
all the dear ones all over again. Mother.” 

“Sure and ye have often heard me voice and I’ve done 
what I could for ye all, so here is me mug along with 
it. Ill stick to all of the ones that I know and glad to 
hear me.” 

“The last I noticed of my mortal remains were going 
into a thousand bits thro’ the air. All of a sudden they 
came together and I was a man again clothed in some ° 
kind of a body I could go thro’ a stone wall with; then 
it was I knew I had made the change. I fought the good 
fight which never should have been for my friends. Am 
anxious over the ones we must forgive here. George.” 


The little family bark started out 
under the most favorable auspices 
on the voyage of life. The sails were 
fanned by mutual love and respect. 
They were both young, in good 
health, of the same social conditions, 
and any difference in race was coun- 
terbalanced by unity in religion. 


Fear of the Future 


HEN the young husband joined 

the political-organization club 
in their neighborhood, and induced 
his wife to vote, they both voted the 
same ticket. Before marriage they 
were both employed in the same es- 
tablishment. They had a good gen- 
eral education. And after marriage, 
strange to say, had no quarrels with 
their respective mothers, who lived 
in the same neighborhood with 
them. He had advanced in his em- 
ployment until he was able to make 
the first installment payment upon 
a little house in the suburbs where 
they went to live. What the house 
cost to build had nothing to do with 
the price for which the young hus- 
band purchased it, and there was no 
limit to the smallness of the first 
payment that would be accepted 
by the general speculator who had 
built these homes in long rows, as 
if they had come out of amold. A 
baby tornado could probably have 
carried the houses into the next 
county without exerting itself, but 
a hurricane of good fortune would 
be required to blow away the heavy 
mortgages with which they were en- 
cumbered. 

When the second child was born 
the husband’s income began to feel 
the drag of the interest on the mort- 
gages, which was heavier than the 
rent the family had paid in the city. 
Sicknesses and the care of the chil- 
dren had increased the expenditures 
charged against the stationary income; then the health 
of the young wife and mother began to fail, which added 
to the financial worries. The future became for her 
clouded with fear and apprehension for herself, her hus- 
band and the children, and she longed to look into the 
future to see through the clouds that began to settle on 
the household. While the young wife was telling her 
troubles to a neighbor one day this woman suggested 
that she pay a visit to a marvelous fortune teller. She 
enlarged upon the revelations proven to be true which 
this woman had made to her. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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I Had to be Careful 
Because of the Vary- 

ing Quality. But After 

All I Had Met Venders 

Who Tried to Sell Me Inferior Vegetables 
Even inVallancy. I Knew Good From Bad 


house at Vallancy. An old classmate of my husband’s 

and mine, who had chanced to come to our pretty 
suburb to lecture, was with us—Anna Adams, who since 
we had seen her had become an authority on sociology. I 
can remember it all so well—the candles lighting up Anna’s 
intense, deeply marked, clever face and Burton’s kindly 
one; my two little girls, Elizabeth and Gertrude, flitting 
in and out, waiting on the table; little Jimmy sitting at 
one side with his dear little freckled face solemn over the 
specially good dinner. 

“It was good of you,” my husband said laughingly, “‘to 
turn down the invitations of the rich and proud and come 
to eat a humble school principal’s unbutlered meal for old 
sake’s sake.” 

“It’s all wrong,” said Anna with the sudden violence we 
remembered from her undergraduate days. “You ought 
to be better off. People like you should be subsidized by 
the state so that you could rear the right kind of children 
and not be penalized for it.” 

“We are rearing three,” said Burton mildly, smiling at 
her violence. 

“Three!” cried Anna, dropping off her glasses. “‘What’s 
that? Statistically, mere replacement. It means that you 
have to pinch and worry, that you can’t save, that you're 
punished—while inferior immigrant stock is assisted by 
every means in the city’s power to have from ten to four- 
teen children!” 

She was growing so enthusiastic that when we laughed at 
her she saw the funny side herself, and laughed too. The 
conversation took another turn. 


I: WAS the last time we had a dinner guest in the little 


Three Children and No Money 


UT when Burton died suddenly, three weeks after that, 

her words came back to me. For we had not saved. 
For the very reason Anna had given—what some of our 
friends called the extravagance of having three children on 
a principal’s income—we had never been able to save. We 
had neither of us had anything but education, cultivation— 
which is not the same thing—and ideals. We had lived in 
the almost ridiculous economy that smaller professionals 
know, and the best that Burton could leave me was free- 
dom from debt, and life insurance. 

A woman with three children to think of can’t afford 
much time for the luxury of grief. The day after the funeral 
I roused myself to think out ways and means for carry- 
ing on. 
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It was out of the question for us to stay on at Vallancy, 


because there was no work there. When things were 
straightened out I would have six hundred dollars a year 
from Burton’s insurance, if I invested it, as I was told I 
could, at 6 per cent. Fortunately—oh, how fortunately !— 
I had always kept up my girlhood’s secretarial course 
because of the help it had been to Burton. I would get 
work. If there was work in the world I would get it. Say 
I made twenty or twenty-five a week—that would be 
eighteen hundred a year altogether for four people’s food 
and clothes and shelter. With money meaning what it does 
today, what could we look forward to but that life must be 
a harder, more joyless, narrower thing for us all, unless, 
indeed, fourteen-year-old Elizabeth helped things a little 
by going into some store as a salesgirl or training for a 
stenographer? And Elizabeth was little for her age, sensi- 
tive, artistic, with an exceptional talent for the violin and 
absolutely no aptitude for stenography. Moreover, she did 
not look more than twelve. 

The thing I resented most was the necessity of letting 
my children slip down. I had seen it happen with others— 
seen gently bred, high-idealed, fine children forced down 
because of poverty into lower standards, lower ideals; 
growing up wrong, marrying wrong, because they had no 
chance socially or financially for anything else. But as far 
as I could see there was no way out. There was no help for 
it in Vallancy, and probably less in New York City. 

I had then the popular belief in the coldness and hard- 
ness of big cities. It mightn’t be worse than Vallancy at 
that, for, goodness knew, Vallancy was a money-and- 
country-club little suburb enough! And the country-club 
membership had been out of the question for our budget, 
as much as sending our children to the school Burton 
taught—a model school. 

I had always had an uphill fight as regards English, 
manners and morals because of the public school’s ma- 
jority of across-the-track children—small foreigners who 
impressed their foreign standards on the American minor- 
ity which was still using the grammar and high-school 
grades, as it does in most suburbs of big cities. 

Well, perhaps things would be no worse in the city than 
here in Vallancy. I girded myself up and Elizabeth and I 
went flat hunting. 

The only neighborhoods we could afford were inconven- 
iently far uptown if I was going to work. The people there 
were second and third generation immigrants. I tried to 
remember that my feeling of not belonging was a snobbish 
one; to believe that my son and daughters could find as 
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good and congenial friends among them as amo) 
dren of our kind of old Americans. I had been | 
to feel ardently that “rank is but the guinea’s st 
so forth. As I mounted another flight of i 
stairs I heard a voice calling across a dumb-wt 
to a friend. 

“Naw,” said the voice. “My sister, she sé 
Grand Concourse prices. What for should I sel 
to a school where they play common little wop 
in the cheap flats we just left?’ And the t; 
couldn’t say nothing with my sister.” 

“‘She done just right,” said the second unseel/ 
saw it in the paper this morning. It says how tl 
couldn’t stand the strike no more. He’s goin’ ti) 
have the children select.”’ 

Elizabeth stared at me. 

“Mother,” she said calmly, “if the immigni 
democratic why do we have to be?” 


The Third-Floor Walkup 


Ht HY, indeed?” I asked myself. Why 10 
violence to all our ideals and feeling for) 
finding common ground with people who disda 
less different from themselves than we are 
Why abandon everything my forbears remain 
high-minded to keep? But I said nothing all 

“‘Let’s look again.” I 
We sat down on the stairs and hunted thro 
paper. It was Elizabeth who found an ad 
which sounded too good to be true. “‘ Floor thi 
tub, kitchen, fireplace, three bedrooms, third fic 
it said, and the price was lower than for thes! 
Moreover, it was on the upper East Side, } 

from—of all places— Park Avenue. 

“There must be some catch,” said I. . 2 
There was. i 
“Oh, what a pity we can’t stay here!” said 
we walked through. It was in a real slum dis 
the worst kind, but a locality where scream 
played on the broad streets, a little shop was ty) 
floor and the janitor could scarcely spe 
other tenants were unreconstructed It 
Jews, and the halls were not overclean. 
beautiful old house. The old fireplaces, 
hardwood floor and walnut carving were 
were the paneling and double doors. 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Fur: Bearing Irrigation 
Engineers 


FEW years ago Western beavers faced 
A extinction. Trappers, pioneers, set- 
tlers in succession killed them for 
their fur. Then protection was granted 
them by laws closing all seasons on bea- 
vers. But they still had a battle to main- 
tain themselves in many sections because 
they were regarded by many settlers as 
nuisances. They flooded meadows, cut 
irrigation ditches and undermined roads 
and trails. Perhaps most important of all 
reasons for killing the beavers was the un- 
voiced argument that beavers carry a val- 
uable coat of fur. So trapping went on 
either under legal permit or illegally with- 
out permit. 

Now the fortunes of the beaver family 
are starting on the upgrade and this is due 
to their own native industry. The very 
group of their human neighbors who were 
eager to trap them a few years ago are 
ready in many instances to fight for their 
fullest protection. For where given a chance, beavers have 
proved that they are first-class water conservators in sec- 
tions where water is money; where water in quantity is 
the difference between a crop saved and a crop lost. 

The farming lands of the West lie in the mountain val- 
leys. Back of the tillable areas are rocky mountains cut 
with deep valleys and cafions. Beavers living on the head- 
waters of these streams build dams in series, holding back 
water which, without such dams, would get away and be 
lost to the valley farmers below. 

Federal forest officers have studied the beaver’s value in 
water conservation; and their reports, checked and au- 
thenticated, give vivid proof of the changed sentiment of 
the homesteaders toward helpful beavers. In1918, Joseph 
Carnigee took up a dryland ranch on the Tie Creek, near 
the Cochetopa National Forest, in Colorado. Hewas then 
able to irrigate from the creek, a garden of two acres. Bea- 
vers built on Tie Creek, increasing their dams as the colony 
grew. They continued to live in the stream because they 
found protection was given them. Five years later, be- 
cause of the stored water available in the beaver dam, 
Carnigee irrigated not two, but twenty acres. This was 
during a dry season. He 
expects to double his 
acreage when the bea- 
vers have fully colonized 
the creek. 

On Three Mile Creek, 
near Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, one rancher 
cut beaver dams which 
had impounded water 
sufficient to irrigate 
eighty acres of alfalfa 
twice during the season. 
It made the two crops of 
hay. Not far distant 
from this example, as 
distances are measured 
in the West, stockmen 
use the upper ranges of 
Beaver and Cache 
Creeks, on the Grand 
Mesa National Forest, 
because the trickle 
which flows near the 
head of these tiny 
streams is caught by 
beaver dams and held 
there in sufficient quan- 
tity to water the stock. 
Upper Buzzard Creek 
in the same forest is an- 
other specific example of 
this same value pro- 
duced by beavers. The 
stock range there would 
be useless if it were not 
for the conserved water 
in small streams im- 
pounded in beaver 
dams. 

In certain portions of 
the Cochetopa Forest of 
Colorado, the ranchers 
are beginning to make 
the beaver ponds and 
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Multiple Beaver Cutting in Ash. Superior National Forest, Minnesota 


the water they contain a part of their yearly farming 
scheme. During the past season dams have been cut re- 
peatedly to save crops. The beavers build up the mud- 
and-stick walls again as soon as holes have been broken in 
them, and by the time another irrigation is needed, the 
rancher has his water supply already collected by his broad- 
tailed, tree-chewing friend. It has been proposed by ranch- 
ers in this section that a systematic stocking of upper 
mountain streams be planned and carried out. Beavers 
have been transplanted on the Cochetopa in an experi- 
mental way with encouraging results. It is argued that 
productive irrigated lands near mountains might be very 
materially increased, if smaller streams and headwaters not 
now having beavers on them, all had colonies. 

The most striking example of the value of beavers as 
water conservators has been reported from one of the fruit 
sections of Western Colorado. The reservoir of the irriga- 
tion system serving the North Fork and Minnesota valleys, 
near Paonia, Colorado, was practically drained at a time 
when irrigation of the fruit crop was essential. Fourteen 
large beaver ponds were tapped in such a way that the water 
flowed into the reservoir and filled it. The president of the 


This Beaver Swam Down From Above and Perched on the Dam Just as the 


Was Taken. Gallatin County, Montana 
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irrigation company estimate: 
valued at $15,000 was saved by 
or, each beaver dam was worth 
to the farmers in the valleys, 
Uncured prime beaver hid 
In this system 
dams, observations indicate 
population would be not more 
‘to twenty. At twenty doll 
twenty beavers would be wort] 
after they were killed, they wo 
able to produce more than th 
the hide. But in storing wate 
worth to fruit growers perh; 
$1000 each in the one seasor 
still alive and filled with d: 
ambitions, they are in a positi 
cate their act of saving th 
every season if necessary, — 
Irrigation systems cost mor 
Beavers, working without 
drance or benefit of civil engin 
good water reservoirs. This | 
estimate of the cost of dupli¢ 
tem of reservoirs built by beay 


Creek in the Cochetopa National Forest. In 
stream there are 46 separate dams impoundin 
to 51% acre feet, or a total of 41.367 acre feet. 17 
this reservoir capacity by building concrete da 
locations, it is estimated would cost slightly le: 
000. And besides the original cost, maintenai 
nated when beavers build irrigation reservoirs, fc 
tailed engineer needs only mud, water and sti 
his water-storage system, and works for only 
keep. Even when the dams are tapped an 
allowed to run out to the fields below, the be 
experience no discouragement, but start rebui 
times almost before the water has all hada c 
through the gap cut by the ranchers. 

Crops mean money, and water means crops 


sections of the West. 


In some localities wher 


is fully appreciated as an irrigationist, the m 
gally traps beavers is becoming about as po] 
meanest horse thief. Whether the beavers real 
through industrious dam building they are e 
thusiastic protectors among the very classes 
years ago sought means of making their kind in 
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| anarrow life,” he said. “If you 
ase things out of this room I’d 
but I wouldn’t know what to 
ring back. A man needs a wife 
hee 
es a wife shows him wrong.” — 
the right wife.”” He hesitated. 
veginning to notice women,”’ he 
ust as I’ve begun to notice what 
dinner, and the intricacies of 
>now what women are for—not 
r babies, but textures and silks 
ind luxuries.” 
k like H. G. Wells,” said Eve. 
rer read him. But a wife should 
to hang on the walls, and be 
arself to fit into the picture.” 
get a dummy wife,” said Eve 
‘you can hire me.” 
t wouldn’t do at all. 
with you.” 
juld be awful,’’ said Eve. Then 
mped up from the divan, and 
saw Tina on the landing of the 
3he was looking down with an 
eagerness upon her handsome 
.ore something soft, alluring; her 
honey, marched back from her 
| floated down to the waiting 
-e late afternoon sunlight em- 
|, like a happy portent. 
a wife for you,” thought Eve. 
wife for you—made to order.” 
of the week-end was chaotic. 
ornish only at a distance, half- 
_the dinner table next to the 
na. The next day at luncheon, 
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Somewhere among the platters 
cold ham, the tweed coats and 
dies, was Cornish. Always near 
.anning, urging her to do this, 
\c off to that. She resisted him, 
combat there was a stimulation 
ned her. 

fternoon she escaped to bed- 
e she went through more meas- 
_A little before five she came 
2 terrace where the butler was 
_ table. 

‘Cornish, seated on the balus- 
sing, and he met her halfway. 
‘ne back a half hour or so be- 
elegram. : 
ving at six,” he said. “I’ve got 
‘ieago tonight. Why don’t you 
m with me?” 

ined the green country racing 
in the twilight. ‘Oh, no, I 
ina wouldn’t like it. We're go- 
sher in the morning.” 

se you can’t. Where do you live 
k? ” > 

‘he book.” . - 

| to see you sometime when 
unning about with a tape meas- 


\ 

f 

\a bit different,’’ she said. ‘‘ Are 
1 for comparisons?”’ 

tid ’'ve begun to,” he said so- 


‘ment Eve stared into the man’s 
‘yes; she heard a bee humming 
‘near her arm; she was aware 
weet scent of honeysuckle. Be- 
jild speak, there was a burst of 
qe hall, voices, laughter, and 
‘mother, followed by an attend- 
elderly gentility, including a 
e out upon the terrace. Eve 
of tea and plates of food, was 
countless times to people she: 
isibly remember. Then Cornish 
‘her hand and she saw him led 
a, and by her father, whose 
almost respectful. The lead- 

leaving. 
2wy people around Eve took on 
ie a third cup of tea herself, 
t exquisite. Across the west 
€ first flags of a triumphant 
her senses, one rivaling the 
out to her, “Look, taste, 


. world.” 


in the din of noisy voices, she , 
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As she turned to answer Channing she 
had a panicky premonition. What had 
happened to her to cause this extraordinary 
quickening? She had never been in love— 
she had never felt like this. She stared at 
the young man, frightened. 

“Can’t you get out of this herd?” he 
said. 

“In a few minutes,” she said. 

When the front line of dowagers had de- 
parted, she walked with Channing down a 
grass path toward the sea, while he talked 
about a revolving stage. He always talked 
fluently, but tonight he talked well—be- 
cause Eve lifted to him such an eager face. 
Eve felt that giddy lightness, that lack of 
conscience, the first symptoms of romantic 
fever. She could have been nice to anyone, 
so she was more than sweet to Channing. 
He wanted to kiss the stem of her neck, so 
provocatively white against the green 
hedges. 

“Oh, gosh!” he moaned to himself. ‘‘Oh, 
gosh!”’ 

That night when Eve was about to get 
into bed Tina knocked at the door. 

“Let mein,” she said; ‘‘I want to talk to 
you.” 

She climbed up on the bed and watched 
Eve brush out her hair. 

“We're the only two women left, I bet, 
with long hair,’’ said Tina. In her white 
negligee, with her fair white skin, sheseemed 
made of ivory—a dreamy, languorous fig- 
urine. 

Eve climbed up on the bed. “This is 
like the old days, only the bed is better. 
You rich have marvelous beds.” 

Tina looked solemnly at her. ‘‘Eve, are 
you as wise as you seem?”’ 

“T didn’t know I seemed.” 

“T mean about men. Have you ever 
been in love?” 

Eve shrugged her shoulders. 
devastatingly. Why?” 

Tina’s cornflower-blue eyes peered into 
Eve’s gray ones. ‘‘Can I trust you?” 

“Why?” repeated Eve. ‘‘Why?”’ 

“You're the only person I can tell, Eve, 
because one can be honest with you without 
forever after repenting it. If I told Fay 
Delavan, every time we met she’d be think- 
ing ‘Does she still feel that?’ or, ‘Is she 
sorry she told me?’ or, ‘Does he know 
yet?’ Yes, it’s a he. He’s Cornish.” She 
began to cry—not the harsh little sobs, but 
tranquil tears which ran down over her 
cheeks and splashed over her dressing gown. 
“What a fool I am,” she said, wiping them 
away with her sleeve. ‘I’ve never been 
before, like this. I don’t think he gives a 
rap. That’s why I weep. He’s the only man 
I’ve ever really wanted to marry.” 

Eve found it hard to speak. Yet she 
must say something to kill the bitter envy 
in her heart for the luxurious bedroom, the 
softness and the warmth which had made 
Tina the princess she was. There sat the 
princess crying because she wanted some- 
thing. 

“But, Tina, how silly! If you love him 
can he help loving you?” 

“He doesn’t love me,”’ sobbed Tina. ‘If 
he does he conceals it. He’d much rather 
talk to father than to me.” 

“He’s afraid of you,” said Eve. ‘‘ You’re 
pretty grand, you know, and he’s been 
poor.”’ , 

Tina shook her head. ‘“‘He’s not that 
kind. When he sees anything he likes, he 
grabs it. I want him to grab me. Don’t 
you think he is marvelous?” 

Eve restrained herself. 

“T think he’s magnetic,” she said. She 
could say what she had barely begun to 
feel. ‘(He manages you. I suppose women 
fall for a master.” 

Tina nodded. ‘‘I’m a manager, too. He 
may not like that. What would you do? 
Chase him, go abroad, or what?” 

“Never leave the country. Some other 
woman might get him,” Eve said. ‘“‘ You’re 
exactly the wife he needs,’’ she added 
bravely. 


“Never 
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“Don’t I know it?” Tina said with ad- 
mirable perceptiveness, drying her eyes on 
her chiffon sleeve. ‘I could swing his life 
for him. And he’d give me something to 
swing. I never could marry an ordinary 
nice young man—a lawyer, a broker, a horse 
addict. I’ve always wanted a man who 
could thrill my mind. Cornish does. He’s 
got power in himself. I’ve got background 
and money, but he has drive. Can’t you 
imagine the time we should have to- 
gether?”’ 

“You’d make a wonderful couple,’”’ Eve 
conceded bravely. “‘A wonderful couple.” 

Tina went off to bed, encouraged. De- 
spite her tears she had the serenity of the 
undefeated; she had never failed to get 
anything she wanted. 

“Oh, dear!’’ moaned Eve into her pillow. 
“What am I going to do?”’ 

She remembered Cornish’s insistent eyes 
upon her; she could not remember much 
that he had said, but the contour of his 
head, his compelling presence, she savored 
these. She imagined herself as she had 
never imagined herself before, a rich man’s 
wife—the subtle, sophisticated partner of 
mysterious schemes. She fell asleep, seeing 
herself coming down innumerable stair- 
cases—with Cornish, proud, heroic, wait- 
ing at the foot. 

All the next week she was busy. Thurs- 
day night, at home, she was tired and for- 
lorn. Why should she spend her life making 
other people’s backgrounds beautiful? Why 
had she no family, no relatives, no country 
house? Tina had gone to the Adirondacks 
on a house party; Channing she had not 
seen since Sunday. 

Cornish might still be in Chicago. She 
changed her frock, and sat down to her 
solitary dinner. The telephone in the hall 
rang, and Barbara, the negro maid, came 
grinning in. 

“A genelm’n for yo’, miss.” Barbara 
didn’t think much of Miss Eve as a house- 
keeper, but she respected a lady who had 
admirers. 

“‘Hello,”’ said Eve hopefully. But it was 
only Channing. 

“Eve, can’t you come around here? I’ve 
got to show you something.” 

“Oh, heavens!’’ snapped Eve. 
night?” 

““What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 

“T’m tired. Can’t you come over here?”’ 
she said rashly. 

Within ten minutes he came. He wanted 
her—not at his rooms, but his shop, to 
show her some sketches for a ballet. “‘ Wild- 
er’s given me the whole thing; he likes my 
idea. I can’t show it to him until you see it. 
Please, Eve, darling.” 

““Stop!’’ she ordered. 

“T know, Miss Gellert, but you have a 
good eye. I haven’t telephoned you all 
week because I wanted to think of nothing 
but this. You know,” he pointed his dirty, 
paint-stained hand at her, ‘‘ how it is.” 

“T’ll get a hat,’”’ said Eve. She remem- 
bered the night she had waked Mrs. Sort- 
well at two in the morning to show her a 
sketch. Wilder had the whole floor of a 
building in the East Thirties; the floor 
was a workroom; along one side of the 
north end was aseries of cubby-holes. Into 
one of these Channing led Eve, where, on a 
high desk under bright electric light, lay his 
models. 

“Now, look,” said Channing. “I want to 
show you this. What the devil do you 
think of that?” 

“Why, Channing!”’ gasped Eve with un- 
pardonable surprise. ‘‘Why, Channing, 
it’s good!” If her exclamation at his achieve- 
ment hurt him, his pain was lost in his 
pleasure that she admired. 

“No, no, not that way,” he cried. ‘“It 
goes this way.’”’ And he sat up the little 
model. 

For more than two hours she stayed, ab- 
sorbed. Her body was tired, but absorp- 
tion in a set of ideas more creative than her 
own rested her. Wilder might throw the 
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Party landslides have swept 
plenty of feeble candidates into 
office. Maybe some fairly ordinary 
salesmen get by because they’re 
selling unbeatable products. 


It’s just barely possible that I’m 
in that class myself. Three times 
now the Mennen chemists have 
given me preparations that even 
a deaf mute could sell eloquently. 


One shave with Mennen Shaving 
Cream and any reasonable man is sold 
for life. The amazing effects of dermu- 
tation need no ballyhoo. 


One trial of Mennen Talcum for Men 
demonstrates its utter superiority. It’s 
not only suave and silky, but it’s made 
to match the color of your skin. 


And now the third great shaving sen- 
sation, breaking every record for sales 
growth in the men’s field. It’s called 
Mennen Skin Balm. Pretty easy for me! 


This remarkable new product is a de- 
lightful balm. As yourub it into the skin 
it disappears. First you feel a tingling, 
antiseptic bite, then a flood of cooling 
comfort. There’s a lingering, luscious 
odor that peps you up for breakfast. 


Mennen Skin Balm not only feels good 
and smells good, but also benefits your 
skin and confers a look of good groom- 
ing worth money to you. 


My only job is to get a 50c tube into 
your shaving outfit. After that, it’ll sell 
itself. Money back if you want it, but 


you won’t! 
’ 
( Mennen Salesman, a 
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REGINALD DENNY IN HIS BEST PICTURE, 
“CALIFORNIA STRAIGHT AHEAD” 


Who knows the most about 


what the people want in moving 
pictures? At one time I relied upon my 
own judgment. Next, I consulted successful theatre 
owners. And I have found that there is someone 
who knows more than the producer and exhibitor 
combined—and that is THE PEOPLE THEM- 
SELVES. 


Certain cynical writers have 


said that even the people don’t know 


what they want. Never was there a greater 
mistake. Never in my life have I had such intelli- 
gent and helpful co-operation as I am getting daily 
from movie-fans all over the world. 


For several years, first through 


The Saturday Evening Post, and 
later through additional publications, I 


have conducted a campaign of advertising de- 
signed to get the people to help us make pictures. 
The result is amazing. The development has opened 
my eyes. Thousands of people now write us their 
ideas and suggestions and criticisms. 


The executive heads of Uni- 


versal study all these letters care- 
fully. Sodothe studio heads. I personally 


take stacks of them home with me every night and 
read them in bed. They are intensely interesting 
and helpful. I have learned through these letters 
to consider THE PEOPLE as my advisory counsel, 
and I listen to them more carefully than I do to 
people who have had too much moving-picture 
experience. 


These thousands of readers 


of Universal advertisements are 
giving Universal pictures and Universal 
efforts as much attention as though they 
were on our pay-roll. They are actually governing 
the kind and type of pictures Universal is making. 
They are looking for Universal pictures, and ask- 
ing for them with a personal interest that 
money couldn’t buy. 


Some of the pictures which 
the PEOPLE have suggested and 


really helped to make are: That amaz- 
ing, thrilling spectacle, ‘“The Phantom of the 
Opera,’’ with LON CHANEY, NORMAN KERRY 
and MARY PHILBIN; ‘‘California Straight 
Ahead,’’ with REGINALD DENNY; ‘‘The 
Home Maker,’’ with ALICE JOYCE and CLIVE 
BROOK; HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘The Storm 
Breaker;’’ ‘‘The Goose Woman,’’ with 
JACK PICKFORD, LOUISE DRESSER and 
CONSTANCE BENNETT; ‘‘Siege,’’ with VIR- 
GINIA VALLI, EUGENE O’BRIEN and MARY 
ALDEN; ‘‘The Teaser,’’ with LAURA LA- 
PLANTE and PAT O’MALLEY. 


Ask your favorite theatre to 


get these pictures and then write 


and tell me how near to your hearts these 
pictures prove to be. 


(Carl faemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for our new “White List” booklet now ready with 
interesting news concerning our forthcoming pictures. 
If you want a copy just say the word—it’s free. 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Mary Philbin for 10 cents in dana 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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whole set of drawings into the street, but he 
could not but be impressed by their concep- 
tion. 

““You’re lucky,” she said as they walked 
home. ‘“ You’ve got ideas.”’ 

He almost expired with delight. 
isn’t so bad, is it, Eve?”’ 

But when she opened her door, she saw a 
card stuck beneath it. She picked it up and 
at once she wished Channing were at the 
bottom of the sea. Cornish had called dur- 
ing her absence. The three hours with 
Channing, their talk, their fused imagina- 
tions, were barren loss. She might have 
been with Cornish. 

On the next Monday, Eve met Tina at 
one of those Park Avenue restaurants where 
people who spend the summer in the coun- 
try come in almost daily to lunch. Tina 
plunged immediately into the matter of 
Cornish. 

“‘T suppose I bore you,” she said, ‘“‘but 
you’re the only person I can talk to. 
Mother couldn’t understand a woman be- 
ing kept on the rack like this. In her day 
men were suppliant, while women fainted. 
You'll have to listen, Eve, until the whole 
thing is settled.” 

Eve felt herself harden. The strange 
tenderness which made the delicious ex- 
otic food tasteless in her mouth left her. 
Tina trusted her because she, Eve, was 
really so unimportant. 

““What makes you trust me?’’ she asked 
bluntly. 

“Who wouldn’t? Besides, you don’t 
really care anything at all about either of 
us. Even Channing says you’re the most 
impersonal woman he’s ever seen. You're 
the perfect confessor.”’ 

Eve wanted to shriek. Instead she put a 
large piece of lobster mayonnaise in her 
mouth. Tina had week-ended with Cornish 
at a house party, and he had been fright- 
fully unapproachable. 

“Do you suppose he’s a wooden Indian? 
The troubleis,’’ went on Tina, ‘‘I’m too well- 
bred. A chorus girl could capture him. 
He has a crust which I am too ladylike to 
break, as if one attempted to pry open a 
barrel of dynamite with a_ ginger-ale 
opener.” 

And so on through French pastry and 
coffee. 

Eve had come to a decision. She would 
move no more in Tina’s world. Sooner or 
later she might blurt out what she felt 
about Cornish. What did two civilized 
women do when they cared for the same 
man? 

So Eve refused to come down to Beech- 
wood to spend a night. Back in the shop 
she lingered late; it was six o’clock when 
she went downstairs on her way home, and 
there was Cornish peering through the 
glass door. “It’s no use,” she thought 
as she let him in; ‘I’m done for.” 

He looked younger, his clothes were not 
so perfect and his face was a little grimy. 

“Gosh!” he said. ‘I’m glad I found 
you. I’ve telephoned you twice.” 

“T was away over Sunday,” said Eve. 
“Did you try here?” 

“No, I’ve never had time. So this is 
your place. My word, what an array!”’ 

He looked at the displayed treasures by 
which Mrs. Sortwell seduced the eye of her 
customer; but he did not really see them 
for what they were. The secretary in the 
corner, the old Breton armoire, the Italian 
chests—he saw them, but his eyes did not 
take pleasure from them. Eve felt a little 
put out, but, then, he could make the money 
to buy them. 

His eyes went back to her. ‘‘Can’t you 
dine with me?” he asked. “Right away? 
I’ve got to take the ten o’clock to Chicago.” 

“T can.” 

“Let’s get a taxi and go to the Clare- 
mont. We’ve got about three hours.” 

Eve found it exciting—the Park, River- 
side Drive, where she hardly ever set foot, 
and the great blue serpent of the Hudson. 
Cornish talked a great deal about his 
Chicago financiers, who were capitalizing 
a company to raise the level of a lake in 
Arizona. He assumed that it was as stir- 
ring to her as it was to him, and she tried 
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to think it should be. Big men did big 
things in big ways; she had seen their pic- 
tures in magazines, surrounded by columns 
of advice to young men. She had always 
despised them, but she could not despise 
Cornish. 

As they careened up the Drive, still green 
in its early summer freshness, the western 
sky flamed with a furnace of color. The 
little houses and the buildings along the 
Palisades, the docks and the wharves along 
the river were like charred hulks against its 
monstrous brilliance. 

“This is a city,” she said. 
wonderful.” 

Cornish surveyed it, his blue eyes specu- 
lating, perhaps, on the tangible value of 
sunsets. 

“There’s no reason why the whole city 
can’t be like this,’”’ he said, “‘if people who 
ran a city ran it as well as people run busi- 
nesses.” He began to tell her about Chi- 
cago and its vast city planning. He told 
her of another Western city which had 
floated a bond issue, successfully, to re- 
claim a tidal marsh. 

“Bond issues for beauty,” giggled Eve. 
“How awfully funny.” 

“T suppose it is,’’ said Cornish, a little 
puzzled. ‘‘But I couldn’t help telling you. 
That’s what I thought of when I saw the 
sunset. That’s my great trouble.” 

He helped her out of the taxi. They sat 
at a table looking toward the river, and 
after he had ordered he laid down the 
menu and looked at her. 

“You're a great girl,’”’ he said; “‘you’re 
the first woman I’ve met since I came East 
I’ve wanted to confide in.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Ever since I saw you that night at 
Tina’s, I’ve wanted to talk to you.” 

“T noticed you, too,” said Eve. 
asked Channing who you were.” 

“What did Channing say?” 

‘He said you were a master mind—with 
a he-man’s brain. You are, too, aren’t 
you?” 

‘““What do you mean?” 

“Well, you have the male approach. 
You see a sunset, and you immediately 
want to finance a duplicate effect. As for 
me, I see a sunset and say How lovely!” 

“That’s not all,’ protested Cornish. 
“You get your satisfaction from the sun- 
set; I get mine from making one, or per- 
suading someone else to buy mine. I’m a 
supersalesman, I suppose. I have no 
esthetic sense—only ——’’ He paused, 
looked away from her, and then back again. 
“Look here, do you think women hold that 
against a man?” 

“That depends upon the woman and the 
man,” said Eve, smiling. She sat staring 
at him, thinking of the things she could see 
for him. He seemed so young, harassed, a 
little jumpy. 

““You’re one of my own kind,” he blurted 
out. “You’ve been poor. You’ve probably 
been brought up in a scrambling, shabby 
home, in a dull, provincial town, as I was. 
When I was little I ran a paper route, then 
I worked for the iceman. My family ate 
its meals off a red checkerboard tablecloth 
in the kitchen. Heaven only knows how I 
got through college, got into Chicago, got to 
be where I am. I haven’t any family now 
but a brother who keeps a drugstore in 
Indiana. You can imagine what it meant 
to me the first year I saved a thousand 
dollars. I thought I was a king. I’ve got 
plenty of money now, but I’ve just begun 
to be afraid.” 

“But why?” asked Eve. ‘Why afraid?” 

“Look here. What would you do if you 
fell madly in love with a rich young man? 
But what a foolish question! People don’t 
judge a girl for falling in love with a rich 
young man.” 

Eve could not move her eyes from his. 
So the world was a place of jokes! 

“Ts it Tina?” she asked. 

“Yes, it’s Tina. I’ve never been in love 
before,’’ he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I don’t love the 
way other people do. Other men would 
have flung their arms around her, but I 
want it right. I want to make her life as 
gorgeous as she can make mine. Look here, 
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Eve, do you think, knowing T: 
must, she’d have me? Do you 
it would work?” 

Here was the dynamite explo 
course it would be all right,” 
piteously, her heart a marble | 
you love each other, it couldn’tb 
but all right.”” Two gigantic 
going off together! 

“But look,” he said, breaking 
pieces and dropping them one 
the table. ‘‘I’m an egoist. I do 
be swamped by Tina’s backgror 
dominant too. Think of the str 
upon me. Think of how I'll h 
and her, if I don’t make myself 
richer and lord it over all her pi 
got to make up for the fact tha 
life as an iceman’s assistant.” 

“Oh, what do those things ma 
Eve desperately. ‘‘ Your stand: 
wrong.” 

“No, not for us,’ he said 
wouldn’t do for you. You're tc 
and esthetic. Anyone can see 
you’re honest—you’re detache 
why I talked with you. Tinaa 
our lot—you don’t really care al 

“Oh, yes, I do,” almost so 
“T’m awfully fond of both of you 
she hesitated, “‘you belong toget 

He leaned over and touched 
“You’re an angel,’’ he said. “Y 
me a lot of courage.” 

“T don’t see why you need cov 
Eve forlornly, as she picked u 
spoon. ‘‘But I know somethin 
don’t.” 

“ce What?”’ . 

“Tina,” she said, looking at | 
sively for the last time, wonder 
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him so attractive to her. ‘Tina 
about you. Do you want me to 
rest?” 

He stared at her. ‘‘No,’’ he 
mustn’t. I’ll make her tell me, 

She could have killed him, he 
radiant. Over her dead drean 
about Tina, his embodied perfe 
brought to life the dream he had 
of his wife. 

“He has floated a bond issv 
thought Eve. If she, Eve, co 
arms around him and her wits tc 
him, what a different man hen 

She rode with him to the Gra 
where he had checked a bag. ‘ 
she said, “and a happy marrie¢ 

“Don’t joke,’”’ he said solem: 

In the flat she found Julia € 
Channing. 

“Here you are,”’ cried Julia. | 
go to bed. I couldn’t bear toh 
word of his talk.’’ Yet Julia no 
an affection for Channing. ‘ 
goods,’’ she used to say; “he ¢ 
in the wash.” ; 

Channing’s usual explosion 
didn’t come. 

““Where’ve you been?” 

“Dining with Cornish.” 

He whistled softly. Her hai 
with the heat. She was softer 
monly languorous. Terror m 
Channing’s watchful heart. 

“Eve, Eve, you don’t care 
Cornish?” he asked. He had ne 
so sad. He grabbed one of her ¥ 

“You don’t love him, Eve, 4 
implored. 

She drew away her hand w 
unseemly laugh. 

“Love,” shesaid. ‘‘Whataw 
It’s a tissue of delusions.” 

- “It isn’t,” he said stoutly. 

‘How do you know?” she @ 
ingly. 5 

“Because I love you, Eve. 
weeks. You know I have.” _ 

She pushed him away from 
go away,” she said harshly. “' 
don’t want to hear about love. 
my friend, my dear friend, Ch 
don’t say anything about love. 
bores me.” & 

“You are a cold little idio 
fiercely. (Continued on Page! 
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erywhere Hudson is known as the 


World’s Greatest Buy 


Torld’s Gr 


That is not alone because of its selling price. The 
value is in performance, endurance and low 
operating cost. Such qualities are outstanding 
long after the price is forgotten. 


Hudson prices are lowest because tremendous 
volume has made possible economical methods 
of manufacture. The world’s largest production 
of Sixes—Hudson and Essex—opens economies 
that are not possible in a smaller production. 


Through increase of quality, greater sales and 
volume economies have resulted. That volume 


permits lower prices. There you have the reason 
for Hudson’s leadership in value, in price, in sales. 


It explains why Hudson with the patented Super- 
Six principle has distinctive smoothness, long 
life, wide performance range, and why every 
Hudson owner is so enthusiastic. 


There can be no better proof that Hudson is the 
World’s Greatest Value than what owners say 
for it and that its sales leadership continues as it 
has now for years, an outstanding success of 
motordom. It is the 


eatest Value 


_ Everyone Says [t—Sales Prove It 


Hudson Brougham ‘1450 


Hudson 7-Pass. Sedan *1650 


All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 
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FIVE wafers 
of rich milk 
chocolate 


in this New 


Croquette 
Package 


9 Beas is just one thing that 
makes milk chocolate taste 
good—and that isa perfect blend. 


In Switzerland, overa half cen- 
tury ago, Daniel Peter achieved 
it—just the right mixture of rich 
creamy milk and the choicest of 
cocoa beans. 


Today that famous secret blend 
has been moulded intoa ew form 
—the new five cent croquettes— 
and packed in a perfect five cent 
package. 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary milk 
chocolate. Try Peter’s today—in plain 
bars, almond bars, or croquettes. The 
fine rare flavor will delight you. Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 
Inc., 129 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Daniel Peter invented 
his famous milk choc- 
olate over 50 years ago 
in Switzer- 
land. 


PETER'S 


High as the Alps in Quality 
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“That may be. Please go home now. 
I’ve had a big day.”’ And he went, angry 
and hurt. 
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now, she stopped at Wilder’s studio. That 
man was handling a contract for a great re- 
vue, of which Channing’s Oriental Fantasy 
was a part. Work progressed hectically, 


.. disordered one day, all clear the next. The 


Four days later Eve was called to the — 


telephone. It was Tina, gushing and trium- 
phant. The world had been recreated. The 
thing was settled. They were to be married 
in six weeks, and they were going to Scot- 
land. They were having a big lunch party 
at Beechwood the next Sunday to announce 
it. Tina was in a frenzied executive ecstasy. 
Eve, who couldn’t stop loving Tina—she 
never stopped loving anyone she had ever 
loved—forgot her own ache for Tina’s hap- 
piness. 

Channing could not understand why she 
did not want to go to the luncheon. 

“‘T’]] drive you down and back,” he said. 
““We can swim before lunch. Think of the 
food ma will set out. Soups, fishes, meats, 
and ices, whipped cream and mayonnaise, 
raspberries with cream, champagne. Come 
on, Eve.” 

Eve made a thousand excuses, but Chan- 
ning’s ruthless honesty eventually exacted 
the truth. ‘You guessed right the other 
night,” she said. “I did think I liked 
Cornish. I had a romantic dream and I 
want to keep away.”’ 

They were in the living room of the flat, 
with windows open to the night breeze. 

““Oh, Eve,” he said, ‘‘what a boner! He 
isn’t worth your salt. He’s just the man for 
Tina, but he’d never do for you.” 

“But why?” asked Eve curiously. “Why 
isn’t Tina’s man good enough for me?”’ 

“Because, you blind woman, he’d never 
know what you were talking about, what 
you were seeing, what you were feeling. 
You’d die of inanition, psychically. Tina 
will thrive on him. They’ll tear through 
life together without one intimate word. 
You know Tina—always rushing and get- 
ting and experiencing. What she wants is 
Cornish, who can give her more money 
than she’d ever inherit, and the chance to 
make a background for the man. Well, 
she’s got Cornish and she’ll do him proud. 
While you, you little, thin, ratty thing, get 
inside a man and regulate the beating of his 
heart.” 

“Ts that so?” said Eve. ‘Well, why 
couldn’t I have done it to him, if I had the 
chance?” 

“Oh, he has no heart. He has a safe- 
deposit vault in his chest. I know Cornish. 
What Cornish wants is Tina, to show him 
how to live—on the grand scale. Oh, 
they’re perfectly mated!”’ 

“T hope you're right,” said Eve, as she 
turned on the light and began to talk about 
the third scene of Channing’s set. 

Ironically enough, she found herself, dur- 
ing the next fortnight, a constant commuter 
to Beechwood. Mrs. Slade had decided to 
rush through the redecoration of the bed- 
rooms. 

“Tf it won’t kill you, Eve. I should like 
to have everything fresh. Tina’ll be living 
in this house some day unless Channing 
wants it, but somehow I don’t feel Chan- 
ning will ever marry. I’m so glad Chan- 
ning’s a friend of yours, Eve, for you have 
so much stability.” 

“T certainly have,’ thought Eve, who 
wanted to go spinning around the room 
knocking over vases, pictures, ornaments, 
symbols of a smug permanence which 
mocked her own transiency. Tina was 
taken up with her wedding and her lover, 
with all the preliminaries of her romantic 
venture. 

Tina, the perfect fiancée, brought a mag- 
nificent dowry. Not only investments, 
family plate, possessions, powerful connec- 
tions—these were not all; Tina brought a 
lift of the head, a proud carriage which 
gave the man who walked beside her incal- 
culable confidence. She was an insurance 
against self-doubt. Who, owning that se- 
rene autocrat, could but march over the 
dead bodies of meeker men? 

“‘T have had a delusion,” thought Eve. 
“T never could swing it as she could.” 

Meanwhile she and Channing were in- 


volved in a curious partnership. Often, 


shop opened a door for her to another 
world. Wilder, a great shaggy dog of a 
man, with a gift for profanity and a fastidi- 
ous taste, discovered Eve one night arguing 
with Channing, and he liked what she said. 

“Small, but brainy,’’ he called her. He 
thought highly of Channing. 

“He needs to stay with me, work all day 
and all night, get drunk when he wants to, 
and make a lot of mistakes. Most young 
men are too finicky. But this Slade—he 
isn’t afraid of exploding. You’d never 
think he came from a refined home.” 

Channing glowed when she told him. 
“Gosh,” she said, “‘I envy you. I’m sick of 
doing houses for rich people.” 

“You little fool. You wait.” 

She secretly longed for a chance to work 
for Wilder. But she couldn’t imagine a 
woman there. Wilder’s young men swore, 
they took their shirts off, they drank beer, 
they told suggestive stories. No, they 
wouldn’t want her. Through July she 
went there at dusk, sometimes at night 
with Channing, and watched them. Then 
Channing, a fortnight before Tina’s wed- 
ding, told her to keep away for a week. 

“‘He’s given us a play. We're all com- 
peting. I can’t have you about.” 

‘“ Why? ” 

“Eve, you little fool,’ said Channing. 
“You know why.” His mouth quivered. 
She felt contrite. 

“T’ll keep away always.” 

“You will not,” he said. “‘But when I 
work I want my mind clear. Whenever you 
come around, it plays fancy tricks.” 

“‘Oh, Channing, I’m so sorry.”’ She was 
fond enough of him not to want him to be 
unhappy. 

“T should keep out of his life,’ she 
thought. Yet she valued his friendship and 
his associations with Wilder. 

“You'll get over it, Channing,” she said. 

“No, I won’t,” he said. 

She laughed at him as he went away to 
his arduous week. 


A week later Mrs. Slade rang up from 
Beechwood and asked her down for the 
night. She wanted Eve’s advice about the 
placing of some furniture. 

“Tina isn’t here, dear. 
day if you will.” 

Eve said she must return the next day. 
Channing had written that he might tele- 
phone Saturday, might have something to 
show her. 

She went down on the 4:30 train. It had 
been a sweltering day in the city. Not until 
the motor which met her at the station 
had left the highway and begun to nose its 
way to the shore, did Eve begin to feel cool. 

“T’ll have a swim and some tea,” she 
planned. 

On the screened veranda overlooking the 
garden, Mrs. Slade was waiting in a great 
flurry. With her sat Great-aunt Charlotte, 
a dowager who wore diamond earrings and 
who was never seen without a piece of 
tatting. 

“Why, Miss Gellert,’”’ barked Great-aunt 
Charlotte, ‘‘such a time! Fanny has been 
telephoning all afternoon.” 

Tina and Cornish were motoring down 
for the night and Mrs. Slade had telephoned 
them to fetch Eve. But Eve had already 
left. 

“You poor child, sit down.” 

“They’d much rather ride down alone,” 
said Eve romantically. 

“Not at all, my dear,” said Mrs. Slade. 
““You’re one of the few people they are 
each equally fond of.” 

“They should be,” thought Eve. 

It was past eight when she went down to 
dinner, to find Mrs. Slade fussing in the 
hall. She had never accepted her children’s 
disregard of meal hours. 

“They think they’ll get there quickly 
because they’re motoring, so they never 
bother to start,” she was saying to Great- 
aunt Charlotte. 


Stay over Sun- 


.They crossed the gravel 


road house.” 
““Nonsense. Not my 
the hum of a motor on 
‘Here they are, thank heay 
They were there at once, 
nish, climbing out of Tina’s 


carrying a large cardboard 
Kissing the two older w 
on Eve. 
“This is for you, Eve. 
you are to hang on to it lil 


“Oh,” said Eve, “‘did hes 
“No, not until he comes. 
drawings. That’s what mai 
Tina was crumpled, but 
lovely. She kissed Eve, cor 
a white frock. a 
“An awful lot of Channin 
these drawings,” Eve said. 
upstairs.” 
“No, here, let me take th 
nish. ‘‘Shall I put them in; 
“ce Yes.”’ , 4 
She went with Tina whil 
into a thin gown. “My Le 
said Tina. “Had an awful dé 
awfully taken up with his wo 

Eve felt unnecessarily in 
hadn’t he waited until she got 
York? : 

“Too hot in New York,” 
““You’ve got to stay here u 
Frightfully proprietary, Eve 
art, as if he owned you both 

“Well,” said Eve shortly 
art. Let’s go down to dinner.” 

Yet the evening was not so 
Mrs. Slade and Aunt Charlo 
bed, Tina and Cornish and Ey 
sit upon the terrace. There wa 
and wind enough to keep 6 
toes. “% = 

They sat late into the nig 
and talking, magically relaxed 
went up to bed Eve felt bet 
something dogmatic about 
ments, just as Tina’s were so u 
were blissfully happy, yet she’ 
them—not so much as she had. 

She was sunk in a deep ab 
when something waked her. 1 
open windows she could see a 
in the east. Something had 
from that blissful sleep. She lay 
alert. Then she leaped out of | 
she smelled smoke. Openin 
smoke assailed her, pungent, 2 
ening. 

Paddling down to Tina’s 
opened the door and called her 
as lightly, as superbly as she li’ 
up, wide awake. 

“Eve!” she gasped. ‘Fire!’ 
command in her voice. “Eve, 
was up, wrapping herself in 
gown. “Go down to the door 
ning’s and wake Jim. I’ll wake 
and call mother.” 

Back in the hall the odor 
takable. ‘It’s rubber burning 
As she pounded on Cornish 
heard a voice bellowing in the! 
A half-dressed man bolted do 
ridor, banging into her. It wa 

“The fire is in the library, 
elegantly, as if he were announ 

Cornish came through the ¢ 
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OLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York, is one of | with watchlike precision. They give long ser- 
| the world’s busiest traffic centers. Every vice. Yet, wonderful as they are, they will not 
_ hour thousands of cars of every size and price _ last forever. 
roll by swiftly, silently, on air held sealed by Buy a full, new box of Schrader Valve Insides 
_ Schrader Valve Insides. and keep it in your door pocket ready for 
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When you hear people talk- 
ing about the latest books, 
you will want to know the 
news. By a _ happy. chance 
four of your favorite authors 
have each written a compel- 
ling book this year! 


1 Mary Roberts Rinehart 
THE RED LAMP 


America’s most popular woman 
writer has created in “The Red 
Lamp”’ a breathless narrative. It in- 
volves a lovely girl and her fiancé in 
aseries of amazing adventures during 
asummer at the seashore. A story as 
emotional as “ K”’ and as thrilling as 
‘lhe Bates 


Ask your bookseller for this stirring romance $2.00 


2 Irvin S. Cobb 


MANY LAUGHS FOR 
MANY DAYS 


A genial book in which this inimi- 
table teller of anecdotes fires off 366 
of his best stories—one for every day 
of the year plus an extra for Leap 
Year. Each one scores a bull’s-eye 
for originality, keen humor,and pene- 
tration of human-nature. A book 
that is a sure safety-valve for pent-up energy. 
Ask your bookseller for this diverting book $2.50 


3 Ralph Connor 


TREADING THE WINEPRESS 


A powerful man, a man with love 
and ambition and courage, is crushed 
slowly by forces he cannot master, 
until, with his back to the wall—he 
is awakened by the most astounding 
emotion. In this new book the 
author of “ The Sky Pilot’’ gives his 
readers a story as brilliantly inspired as anything 
he has ever written; yet in a new fascinating 
setting. 


? 


Ask your bookseller for this emotional novel $2.00 


4 Frank L. Packard 


BROKEN WATERS 


A thrilling plot of the Paris under- 
world, concerning a fortune in the 
jewels of Russian aristocrats, dogs 
the footsteps of Anne Walton, “ the 
angel of the Quarter,’’ glides over 
seas with the yacht of a millionaire 
to a tropical island, and holds the 
reader of this amazing narrative spellbound. 
Ack your bookseller for this thrilling tale $2.00 
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sure to step on them. Tina suddenly ap- 
peared with an ax. 

“Take this up to Jim, will you?” Tina 
was smudged with dirt. 

Eve raced up with the ax. “‘Get down out 
of here,” shouted Cornish at the door. 
Smoke was pouring out of ragged, ugly 
holes in the floor, out of the closets. In an 
inner room there was a red glow. 

“Oh,” said Eve, and ran down the stairs. 
Mrs. Slade, seeing her, screamed, “‘ What’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing,” said Eve. “It’s burning 
through the floors of the bedroom.”’ Aunt 
Charlotte began to weep, the hall got un- 
comfortably smoky, and then—oh, happy, 
fortunate sound! 

Eve shrieked, “Listen! Listen! It’s the 
firemen!” 

It was. The village near Beechwood 
boasted a motorized fire department, and 
most of the fire department lived near the 
garage. Beechwood was only two miles 
from the village. 

Eve stood on the terrace with Mrs. Slade 
and Aunt Charlotte, who were crying. Eve 
wept too. These people loved their home 
as fiercely as Eve’s mother had loved the 
ugly little house with a cupola where Eve 
had been born. 

“‘Oh,’”’ she kept saying, “‘it’s all right. 
They’re getting the best of it. I don’t see 
any flames.” 

Then a tongue of flame darted out of one 
of the bedroom windows in the left wing 
and as suddenly went out. 

“T’ve got my jewels,’ sobbed Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“I’ve got my clothes on,”’ thought Eve. 
‘““That’s all I have to take care of.” 

But was it? Her heart went cold with 
horror. She looked into the smoke-filled 
hall, found her feet running toward the 
smoky staircase. Up there were men’s 
voices, crashing blows, the sound of water. 


‘‘Eve, Eve, come back,” cried Mrs. Slade. ; 
““Where’s = 


She crashed into Tina. 
mother?’ she shouted. ‘‘The library’s all 
burned, but they’re fighting it upstairs. 
Eve, come down. Don’t—don’t; it isn’t 
safe!” But Eve had gone up the stairs. 

She had forgotten Channing’s drawings. 
She had moved silver plate, brocaded 
chairs, oil paintings, what not, back and 
forth, in and out of the house; she had tied 
Mrs. Slade’s pet Chow to a tree far enough 
away from the house to insure his safety; 
but she had forgotten Channing’s drawings, 
on which his hopes hung. Let the house 
burn down, she must get those drawings. 

At the top of the stairs a man, in an un- 
dershirt, stopped her. ‘‘ You must go back, 
miss,”’ he yelled. ‘‘Mr. Cornish gave or- 
ders.” 

‘“But I must go to my room.” 


AN AASCENT INTO POVERTY 


And as if they had been sent from heaven 
Anna Adams’ protests returned to me. 
Why shouldn’t I get as much for my chil- 
dren as any ignorant immigrant mother? 
Why shouldn’t I camp in the slums and 
play the game as immigrants play it? Why 
not face the situation with the immigrant’s 
unsentimental, economic eye, and try in 
every honest way to get all the help the im- 
migrants did? 

I thought, standing suddenly cool in the 
middle of the dusty floor, what I wanted 
for my children—education; musical for 
Elizabeth, college for Jimmy and Gertrude; 
good health, good clothes, social opportu- 
nities, culture, physical training, an all- 
round chance to develop mentally, morally 
and physically; opportunities for meeting 
the right kinds of people. Anna said that 
the city forced these things on the immi- 
grant classes. Nobody had ever even offered 
any tome. Perhaps —— 

_ ‘We're going to take this place, dear,” I 
said to Elizabeth. 

And we did. Our old furniture fitted into 
the rooms as if it belonged there; which of 
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“It ain’t safe, miss. The floor may be 
burning underneath in them bedrooms.” 

“T must,” she shrieked. She pushed him 
away and ran down the corridor. There 
was more smoke here. Within twenty feet 
of her door she collided with Cornish, who 
came out of another room. His face was 
black, there was a cut on his head, but he 
stopped short at the sight of her. 

“Get down out of here, Eve. Are you 
crazy?’’ he yelled. 

“T must get something from my room,” 
she cried, flinging herself against him. 

“You can’t. Besides, it isn’t safe.” 

‘“‘T must.” He had her by the wrists. “I 
want to get Channing’s pictures. They’re 
in that box.” 

‘Well, you can’t.”’ He pushed her back. 
“You can’t risk your life for his pictures. 
It’s too smoky in there. He can make new 
ones.”’ 

“He can’t,” she screamed. ‘‘It’s not so 
easy as you think, you stupid man.” She 
tore away from his hands and ran down the 
hall. 

Into the room she went, holding her 
breath. She dragged the box from a low- 
boy where she had laid it and ran back into 
the hall. Cornish crashed into her again. 

“Now, run,” he said. “You damned 
little idiot.” ; 

She ran, then he had to lead her, for a 
puff of thick smoke poured through an open 
door. She choked, coughed, clutching the 
pictures, and then an uncanny sinking 
pulled her down. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh!” She felt herself 
lifted, floating, soaring into a sea of dark- 
ness. 

When she opened her eyes she was in 
bed. The shades were drawn, but there was 
clear sunlight outside the curtained win- 
dow. She moved her head and felt dizzy. A 
vast form at her side moved; a plump hand 
laid itself upon her face. 

‘““Go to sleep, go to sleep.” It was Great- 
aunt Charlotte. 

“What happened? What happened?” 
whispered Eve tearfully. 

“Nothing. Too much smoke, and you 
fainted. Now drink this and you'll feel 
better.” A tiny glass fastened itself to her 
lips, and she drank helplessly. It burned 
her throat sweetly. ‘‘That’s good brandy. 
Now shut your eyes.” ; 

There were blankets wrapped all about 
her body, a hot-water bag at her feet. 

‘“‘Ts the fire out?” she whispered. 

“All out,” snorted Aunt Charlotte. “And 
-four bedrooms a wreck. Yours is all gutted. 
But it’s out. Now you must sleep.” The 
old lady was gruff, but heartening. She 
liked nursing young people, particularly 
when they were helpless. 

“The pictures,’ gasped Eve, remember- 
ing. “The pictures, where are they?” 
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course, by period, it did. I could have 
wished for a kitchenette instead of a 
kitchen, but I saw that I could cut off half 
the kitchen for another room. I had not 
dreamed of so much space. 

We built a fire in the grate the first night 
we were settled, after we had cleared away 
supper, and I called the children into 
council. 

‘Children,’ I said, ‘“‘even when I get 
work we are going to be terribly poor— 
poorer than we have ever been. We can do 
one of two things. We can live an abso- 
lutely isolated life, or we can accept not 
only the hardships of the poor but their 
luxuries. We can take what the city offers.” 

“Oh, mother, you don’t mean charity?”’ 
my poor little Gertrude asked, looking 
frightened. 

“No, dear. I only mean that we will 
utilize all the city aids and advantages we 
can get free, as our neighbors do.”’ I quoted 
something Anna Adams had said, which 
had excited Elizabeth at the time: 

““*T only wish your children could get as 
good dancing lessons for pay as the children 


Aunt Charlotte pushed her ba 
pillow. ‘‘Lie still. Do you wan 
your heart? They’re here in the) 
Cornish put them here—ten mi 
He said you would want them 
woke up. Now shut your eyes: 

Eve obeyed. 

When she woke she had to rey 
over again. There was a batt 
board box against the wall by t} 
She lay soft, warm in her be 
The door opened and Great-auni 
appeared. ' 

“What about some coffee? 
like a good girl. You are not to; 
I’ve come back.’’ She promena 

The door opened again. A 
tweeds, his hair rumpled, his | 
approached the bed. bs 

“You shouldn’t have come 
Eve. ‘But you can take your 

“Damn the old drawings,” ; 
ning. ‘‘Do you know you n 
burned up?” | 

He was kneeling beside the b 
close to hers, his burning eyes 
Her heart began to beat una 
the tears rimmed her eyes. 

“‘Channing, Channing,” she 
She didn’t want to surrender to. 
was caught in. | 

“You can’t say you don’t ¢ 
now.” ‘ : 

“‘T forgot the pictures,” she w 

“‘That’s the big proof—your 
my pictures.” 

The man was mad. “You're 
said faintly. 

“Naturally. Who wouldn’t t 
proof!” i 

“Proof of what?” | 

“Proof of your passion. Yi 
you little mule, or you wouldn’t 
your life for my old pictures.” 

He knew he had her. “It’sn 
protested. “I hated to see 
burned.” oS a S| 

“Of course. Because you lo 

“But I don’t love you.” 

“Yes, you do.” He bent ov 
and kissed her ear—her face 
itself in the blanket. 

Her hand came out to pust 
but tightened illogically on his 

“You’d better get out of 
warned, “before your Great-au 
comes back.” | 

“What do I care?” he erie 
aunt Charlotte let me in. * 


old girl. She saw you run afti 
tures. ‘Chan, my boy,’ shes 
thing loves you.’” 
“Your Great-aunt Charlott 
Eve, taking a last stand. | 
But great-aunts never lie. 
learned that. | 


at the nearest settlement hou 
There is a playground near 
‘‘where I find we can play ten’ 
member we had to rent a court 
That is the sort of thing I mea 
looked doubtful. 

But little Jimmy burst out, ° 
I’ve been to the playground, 
ball! And the kids there say t 
club down the street, with gy) 
ming once a week, and a libi 
sorts of things, a camp, a! 
wanted to go there, but I 
you'd let me.” 

Thankful for Jimmy, I told 
go to that boys’ club as mui 
That was the first step. 

I suppose the almost insan 
tion I had those days, the kn 
I had to have work, helped 
events, it was not long before 
as secretary to a professor at 
had been a friend of Burton’s 

The girls and I got breakfas 
We got dinner together when 
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A Man 


Pledge to the Public 
on Used Car Sales 


J Ath araral thaws ander! amr 


Soprmtng i; 


u ought to know 


he sells both new and used cars 
in a business-like way 


‘ity—perhaps just around the corner 

\iere you work or live—there is a 

sind business integrity you ought to 
| 

ii Studebaker dealer in your .com- 
man who sells both new and used 

isiness-like way. 

{9 buy a car from a Studebaker dealer 
ice confidence in what he tells you— 

ive faith in the merchandise he offers. 


| interest does not cease when you 
‘your money and the transaction is 
i His courteous, intelligent, friendly 
tinues. 


out of his way to make sure that 

service is as fine as Studebaker 
“fants you to receive in full measure 
|°pendability, the remarkable stamina 
«cess mileage that is built into all 
Sat the factory. 


nd he maintains a stock of genuine 
Parts. 


1 oo 


He has installed specially designed Stude- 
baker tools that will save both time and money 
for you. 

And you will find that many of the mechan- 
ics who are working in these Studebaker 
Service Stations have received special training 
in the factory service school in South Bend. 


Not merely “‘satisfied’’ but “enthusiastic’’ 
But beyond these matters of detail is the strong 
character of Studebaker dealers themselves— 
their friendliness and square dealing methods 
—their determination that every Studebaker 
owner must not only be satisfied but en- 
thusiastic. 

No better proof of this can be given than the 
Used Car Pledge that Studebaker dealers have 
adopted. 

The pledge speaks for itself. It enables you 
to buy a fine used car with the same confidence 
and safety you enjoy when buying a new Stude- 
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baker. We print the pledge below. Read it and 
note the high business principles that actuate 
its policy. 

Studebaker Dealers’ Pledge 


1. All used cars offered to the public shall be 
honestly represented. 

If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can re- 
build it, or for someone who expects only a few 
months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must be 


sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just 
what it is. 


2. All Studebaker automobiles which are 
sold as Certified Cars have been properly recon- 
ditioned, and carry a 30-day guarantee for re- 
placement of defective parts and free service 
on adjustments. 


This is possible because tremendous reserve mileage 
has been built into every Studebaker, which it is im- 
possible to exhaust in years. 

3. Every used car is conspicuously marked 
with its price in plain figures, and that price, 
just as the price of our new cars, is rigidly 
maintained. 

The public can deal in confidence and safety only 
with the dealer whose policy is ‘“‘one price only—the 
same price to all.’’ For, to sell cars on this basis, every 
one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 

4. Every purchaser of a used car may drive it 
for five days, and then, if not satisfied for any 
reason, turn it back and apply the money paid 
as a credit on the purchase of any other car in 
stock—new or used. 


It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been 
smashed up by collision or other accident in the mean- 
time. 


Selling Unused Transportation 


OULD the business of selling used cars be 
made squarer—safer? And what could 
more positively guarantee that the used car 
you buy will give you a big money’s worth in 
unused transportation ? 
Perhaps you wonder why it is that Stude- 
baker dealers can make the remarkable guaran- 
tee shown in point number two of the pledge. 


It is because Studebaker is the only one-profit 
car in the quality field—the only car which 
has all bodies, all engines, all axles, clutches, 
gear sets, springs, differentials, steering gears, 
gray iron castings and drop forgings designed, 
engineered and manufactured by one organiza- 
tion. 


Studebaker demands such high quality in 
steel, wood, upholstery and other materials, and 
maintains such high standards of precision that 
scores of thousands of miles of excess transpor- 
tation are assured to owners of any Studebaker 
car—new or used. 

Furthermore, the Studebaker policy of ‘‘no 
yearly models” is an additional protection to 
owners. Under this policy Studebaker cars are 
always up to date. We add improvements from 
time to time so that Studebaker buyers may 
have the immediate advantage of our engineer- 
ing achievements. 

Regardless of what type of car you are con- 
sidering—a used car of any make or a new one- 
profit Studebaker—it will pay you to see the 
Studebaker dealer first. 

He will sell you a car in a business-like way 
—and finance its purchase on a fair and liberal 
Budget Payment Plan if you desire. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA « + South 


Bend, Indiana . 
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A Queer Way 


of doing business, you may say, yet— 


We urge you “don’t buy—yet”—let us first 
prove the claims made for this unique shaving 
cream. Accept, please, a 10-day tube free. 


ELLING customers not to buy 

your product may appear an odd 
selling philosophy. Yet that is the way 
we brought Palmolive Shaving Cream 
toa top place in its field. We urge you 
not to buy it. But to start using it at 
our expense. Will you grant us that 
courtesy? We'll thank you if you will. 


Immeasurably different 
Palmolive Shaving Cream is based 
on new principles of skin care and 
beard softening. 


It is immeasurably different from 
any cream you know. 
G6oyearsof soap study stand behindit. 


World's soap experts make it. . . the 
makers of the world’s leading toilet 
soap, Palmolive. 

It represents 18 months of labora- 
tory experiments, of over 130 formulas 
tested before perfection was reached. 


It embodies the 4 supreme require- 
ments 1000 men named as their ideal 
of a shaving cream, plus a fifth— 
stronger bubbles. 


8 men in 10 who try it, stay with 
it. A great many of its users were won 


from rival preparations. Such success, 
you'll agree, does not come without 
reason. 

5 new delights 


These you'll find—these new shaving 
joys, these comforts unknown before. 


1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—Softens the beard in one minute. 

3—Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 

4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 

5—Fine after effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


10 Shaves Free 


Now in justice to yourself, and in courtesy 
to us, please accept a 10-day tube free. 


Give us a chance to prove our claims. 
Find out for yourself whether your pres- 
ent method is not failing in some im- 
portant ways. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—espe- 
cially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin 
smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed 
look. Try the sample we are sending free with 
the tube of Shaving Cream. 


ZZ 


TEN SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-1092, The Palmolive 


Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
the evening. But lunches worried me. I 
could not get home to cook them, nor had 
I time to put them up. 

“That’s all right,’’ said Jimmy, the 
pioneer. ‘‘Our school is one of the ones 
that gives lunches. They weighed me for 
malnutrition and I got to go over to the 
health center and get looked at, but I think 
I’m nourished all right from what the 
school nurse said.” 

Lunches—free! I couldn’t grasp free 
things at first, and I admit I wanted to pay 
for them. But it was a convenience, and 
every penny counted. And after all, it 
wasn’t a charity. They were there, whether 
Jimmy wanted them or not. Food was ex- 
pensive, I remembered, starting out to do 
my marketing before my work hours. 

But here I had another shock. I had 
gone to look vaguely for a cash-and-carry 
store, such as I had always prudently dealt 
with for the sake of the few cents’ difference 
on everything. But instead of this, my eye 
was caught by the rows of pushcarts on the 
next street. So much noise; so much laugh- 
ter and color! I went over to look—and 
stayed to buy. 

Of course I had to be careful because of 
the varying quality. But, after all, I had met 
venders who tried to sell me inferior vege- 
tables even in Vallancy. I knew good from 
bad. I returned home a little excited, with 
rather more of everything, that first day, 
than I needed. I found in the long run that 
the pushearts saved me so much that the 
weekly food bill alone was nearly worth the 
emigration, so much lower it was. Clothes, 
too, were ridiculously low priced. The 
shops carried the same fashions in hats, 
shoes, dresses, underwear as uptown, and 
everything was a third lower. I think this 
reconciled my daughter Elizabeth to our 
venture more than anything else—that is, 
until the dazzling discovery about violin 
lessons. The nearest settlement would af- 
ford her lessons from a well-known teacher 
at a nominal price, she discovered from a 
schoolmate. The dancing classes Anna 
Adams had referred to so bitterly were 
there as well. So was a class in batik, 
which had been the hopeless aspiration of 
Elizabeth’s heart for a year. She plunged 
into all three and we heard no more of re- 
grets for the old days. After she was set- 
tled in the music class, her teacher, 
interested in her, told her that the settle- 
ment music school would have given her 
free instruction, as would, indeed, half a 
dozen other music centers. But she was 
getting on well with her teacher and stayed 
where she was. 


A Summer Camp for Jimmy 


Gertrude, who was the bookish one, 
though she was the younger, was more ex- 
cited over the literary chances that were 
spread before her. In a settlement farther 
away were weekly classes to which well- 
known poets and novelists came and 
helped and talked. 

“Think of it!’”’ she said. “‘Why, mother, 
we couldn’t even afford to hear them lec- 
ture in Vallancy!”’ 

She gave me a dazzling list of expected 
celebrities who were giving their time and 
services to help poetically minded slum 
children. Not only that but along with the 
privilege she was taking another course— 
one in short-story writing, which, young as 
she was, she had wanted for the last year. 
There was a small nominal payment for 
this, but she managed it because of a piece 
of luck which had come her way in common 
with half a dozen other school children of 
the different boroughs; one of the news- 
papers offered money prizes each week to 
the school children for the best essays on 
assigned subjects. Gertrude got one of 
those and it paid for the course. 

I had dreaded the coming of summer. 
But the street was broad and not far from 
the river, and the civie aids stood our 
friend. There were, of course, the play- 
grounds; and the parks, where we made a 
point of going picnicking most Sundays. 


I let Jimmy bound out with the other boys 


Novem 


in his bathing suit and get cool from 
time in the street fountains which 
by the city, played for the cooling 
children up and down the streets, 
not only let but encouraged the chj 
use their allotment of gardens in a, 
vacant lot. With great pride they 
me home their lettuces and radis 
sweet corn. These made a substan 
ing in our food budget, and we ¢ 
some canning. When Jimmy wer 
camp Gertrude took over the ¢ 
their growth. ial 

For Jimmy went camping, muc 
joy. He had chafed rather at my 
the line at his using the municip 
houses. I did not want to risk th 
men he might meet going swimmij; 
city swimming places. But when]) 
to talk about the camp his boys’ ; 
I went down and discussed the maj 
his scout master and decided to le(j 
I found that allowing for a simple 
living, the boys’ club camps—for } 
club was only one of several ; 
about the city—were as well mai 
the camp poor Jimmy’s heart had 
for in vain at Vallancy. It wai) 
Hudson. It owned a gym anda lib 
was officered by a set of alert youn| 
lads. There were as many cour 
ing in swimming, boxing, an 
any expensive camp. Ji 
months for a payment whic 7 
or rather what he would have cost 
He came back from his swims | 
games and hikes brown and hap), 
pier, indeed, than some of his forei;| 
for our ideals about the grateful 1) 
becoming a little chipped around t! 


¢ 


No Worry Over Doctors’ | 


“Why, mother,” Elizabeth saii 
prise, ‘didn’t you always think 1 
dren were pleased at any kind 0) 
Today when there were tickets be 
out for a week-end on some estatt 
Island a lot of the girls turned up ti 
at them because there wasn’t r 
pool—you had to go swimming ini! 
We both laughed. 

“What about you?” I asked. | 

‘Oh, I’m not that proud. But 1 
go with the music-school camp. ! 
and I will have a lot of music Ww 
when we get back.” 

Feodora was her special frien ¢ 
Russian girl, unmistakably of t 
class. Her father was a chauffeur, | 
beth told me as a secret that 1 
Voronovs went out nights to theik 
societies they turned back into “n 
of noblemen.’’ I found that th? 
regular clan of the Russian {i 
work people by day, who return¢t 
old state in their social life by nijf 
in various New York poorer quar’s 
Voronovy was letting Feo get what) 
from the settlements, and the ch \ 
hard. Whether the story of theirs 
true or not, the little girl was a 1! 
mate for Elizabeth, and the sit® 
lieved my mind, for her Englis| 
accented, was pure. 

A relief to my mind in another! 
the lifting of those perennial bug” 
professional man’s budget—thel 
and doctor’s bills. These a bene! 
eased in some cases and lifted alt 
others. The boys’ club possesse# 
clinic where Jimmy’s school dl 
him periodically for examin! 
quarter for filling or extracting 
cents for having them cleaned. » 
went for the same reason to © 
center nearest us, having been gr 
from the places where thea 


classes. It seemed uncanny, 4 


came home with one of thet 
well from the school doctor, 84 
tonsils and adenoids must come 
have a terrible sinking of the hea’ 
cost of the inevitable operati 
known for some time that th! 
were diseased, but there simp! 
been money to have the thing 

(Continued on Page 
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Peerless presents its greatest triumph. 


It’s a beautiful Six Sedan mechani- 
cally superior in every detail—roomy, 
powerful, easily handled —a true 
Peerless in every respect! 


And now offered at the astounding 
low price of $1595. 


In fact, this new Peerless is the most 
remarkable value ever offered the 
public at any price. 


It’s a Six—“plus” 
It’s more than mere transportation. 
It’s far more than mere brute power 
or an advanced degree of rare com- 
fort and sheer beauty. Frankly, this 
Sedan is a new motor achievement. 


Large enough for perfectriding, yet com- 
__ pact enough for every-day traffic hand- 
_ ling. A woman can make a complete 
- turn in this Sedan on a narrow street 
with theslightest pull of the wrist. Only 
116 inch wheelbase. Yet 116 inches 
of dependable faithfulness—a car that 


Att the amazing 
low price of 


"1595 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


goes and comes as surely as the rising and setting of the sun. 


It’s finely balanced, too. You'll know it by the relaxing 
way in which you ride. ‘There is an abundance of power. 
Well up to 70 miles on the open highway if you care to 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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e New Peerless Six Sedan 


step on it. And over any hill on high. 
Andall without the slightest vibration. 
Just smooth, silky going all the way. 


7-bearing Crankshaft 


There’s a seven bearing crankshaft 
of large diameter— together with a 
Lanchester Dampener. These assure 
motoring without vibration. They 
give the utmost in riding comfort. 


At any speed you drive without worry 
in this new Peerless Sedan. It is in- 
stantly responsive to its big, gripping 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 


Not a thing has been skimped in the 
design or in the making of this 6-80 
Sedan. It’s hard to realize such un- 
usual value at such a low price. Yet, 
through greatly increased production, 
through engineering far in advance of 
the times, and through new standards 
of efficiency in manufacturing, this 
low price is possible. 


But, after all, a ride is most convinc- 
ing of all. Test this car in any way 


you wish. Check it for power—for smoothness—for com- 


fort. Only then can you really realize its remarkable value. 


This new Sedan at *1595 sets a new standard in car 


comfort and performance. And remember it’s a Peerless! 
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Proprietor MR. ROGERS 


Another “Bull”? Durham ad- 
vertisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. More 

coming. Watch for them. 


Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and ‘Then. 


Short Editorials For People 
Who Can’t Read Far 


Sunday is a day of accidents 
instead of rest. Get run over 
early before the Doctor gets 
too busy. 


* 


Young boys are robbing; 
old women are bobbing. 


* + 


God bless American homes, 
even if nobody ever stays in 


’ 


em. 

*& * 
This Winter’s puzzle is to 
find the ones whose vocabu- 
lary was supposed to be in- 
creased by last year’s Cross- 


Word Puzzle. 


* € © 


A good lawyer nowadays 1s 
one who can prove you sane 
enough to plead guilty, but 
too insane to hang. 


* & & 


There is only one way you 
can regulate drinking in 


Wy 
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a 
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this country, and that is by 
capacity. + 


Gath 


“Bull” Durhamis regulated 
by the wisdom of the 
smokers. That’s why they 
can’t supply the demand. 


Vb bios A SP24 
P.S. There will be another piece 
here two weeks from now. Look forit. 


More of everything for a lot 
less money. That’s the net 
of this ‘Bull’? Durham prop- 
osition. More flavor—more 
enjoyment and a lot more 
money left in the bankroll at 
the end of a week’s smoking. 
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Editor Witt.-ROGERS 


(Continued from Page 62) 
nothing in this case, not even a fee. It was 
a part of school routine to have poor chil- 
dren made physically well. 

I should say here that my policy from the 
first was a perfect frankness as to my ina- 
bility to pay anything for my helps and 
privileges. I told them the exact truth 
about what I earned. I know I was looked 
up financially. Whether they thought my 
affair irregular or not I don’t know, but 
nobody stopped me. Decent speech and 
decent clothing are not such a caste mark 
that I was especially noticeable. Many of 


| the children who went to school where mine 
| did were as well-spoken, and many better 


dressed. If I had been living on the old 
plan, the authorities would have been ob- 


| durate, no matter how inadequate my 


means to my necessary class expenses. For 


| I know of a case where one of the school 
| officials, struggling as best he could with 
| city standards and official conditions on 
| five thousand a year—and for two children 


and a wife, with a professional position to 
maintain, that is not a good deal to live 


_on—asked for a nurse at poor people’s 


prices. He could not afford one at hospital 


| prices without running into debt, so heavy 


had expenses been for his wife’s operation. 
He was turned down flat. 

“Those advantages aren’t for your class,”’ 
he was told—and he ended by borrowing 
the money. 

“It nearly broke our hearts to refuse, 
too,” said the visiting nurse who told me 
the story. “‘Sometimes all the help we give 
seems like pouring water in a sieve, and 
we know that such aids to our own class 
are often so much needed! But there’s no 
way of breaking the rules. It does my 
heart good to see your children getting 
what I know they’ll make good use of.” 

But she was speaking unofficially. 

I don’t know that my children made such 
wonderful use of things. At all events they 
appreciated them. When Jimmy came 
home waving free circus tickets; when 
Elizabeth found that her connection with 
the settlement music school bore in its 
wake tickets to symphony concerts and 
operas; when Gertrude found an open ses- 
ame to plays that her study courses 
needed—they seemed to feel that they had 
found Aladdin’s lamp. Whereas the immi- 
grant children expected this sort of thing 
from America as a matter of course. 


University Extension Courses 


There were advantages for me as much 
as for my children.: For years I had been 
thirsty for ideas, for chances to read and 
study. Now I could have them. I discov- 
ered the free city forums. There were eight 
or ten of them, but I chose the People’s 
Institute. 

I found that I could have freea university- 
extension course of a fine type; better than 
the Vallancy one, because that was chosen 
by members of the women’s club, who too 
often preferred something exciting to a 
lecture that told something. At the insti- 
tute the men were chosen for hearers who 
really wished to exercise adult brains, not 
for women who wanted to be titillated and 
charmed. It was mostly men who attended 
the lectures. As is always the case where 
free education is offered, there were many 
Jews, their alert dark faces tense with at- 
tention. 

My neighbor the first night was not a 
Jew, however. I remember him well; he 
was, he told me, a truck driver. He was 
unmistakably a New Englander. He had 
read Locke and James and all the rest, and 
he was as ungrammatical and philosophical 
and clear-headed as if he had been one of 
the old farmers who used to dispute across 
a stone fence with Emerson or Thoreau. 
Bertrand Russell happened to be the eve- 
ning’s speaker, and the old man’s com- 
ments clarified things for me in the pauses 
of the talk. 

There were classes three nights a week, 
and I joined them. I was keeping up with 
current thought through the near-by free 
library, and had made a great friend of the 


reference librarian, Ora Leslie, wha 
a great many things besides book ¢) 
found how especially useful Ora w 
I returned home one evening to f 
Jimmy had left our door unlocked 
of the neighbors on the floor be 
stolen, with unerring taste, my 
Chippendale chair. I saw it throy 
door! 
“Go to the Legal Aid Society,” ; 
“T’ll take you.” 
“But the money?” said I. She 
“Twenty-five cents retaining fa 
I went with her, doubtful an 
frightened, only to find that the 
there were as kind, as friendly and 
ful as though I had been paying 
mous fee. All they wished to 
that I actually could not afford | 
When this was clear they set all the 
in motion. A very tearful and 
neighbor restored my chair wit 
plausible explanations—and also 
went to jail for thirty days. 


A Hospitable Church 


We had gained much by our ‘ 


poverty, but I had faced the { 
friendships among our own kind: 
one thing we would have to do 
until I could contrive to send td 
to college. But we found these { 
Leslie, my oracle, when I asked 
church to go to, directed me to 0} 
own faith not far away. It was; 
rich—but cold and purse-proud? 
bit. There are such churches | 
York—there are such people—| 
are plenty of the other kind. Fo; 
an amazing lack of snobbishnesin 
York City. 
In a metropolis where the steera; 
ger of thirty years back is the m 
today, barriers are not very durat' 
The haughty lady who sniffs andu 
silken skirts aside is either extine 
has moved to the smaller cities. } 
not exist, at least, at St. Calvin’) 
one foot in the slums and onein th’a 
able part of the East Side. a 
been, when the neighborhood wa! 
ionable, all fashionable itself. | 
that its congregation had moveci 
its trustees, facing the situation, hl 
it into a flourishing institution: ¢ 
The carriage folks still came dov, 
Sundays only but to work duringie 
There were activities all week lor 
the very poor only—in which ‘d 
from many of the city’s aids—tt 
who wished to attend. . 
There was the inevitable daytl 
There were clubs without numbe0! 
everything athletic, theatrical ar¢ 
There was a business girls’ lunch’! 
price. And the Girls’ Friend) § 
really was friendly and not pio 
The immigrant poor of today wt 
for being patronized; they are 
equal citizens from the minute 8 
Ellis Island. iy 
Elizabeth was lured immediate I! 
amateur theatricals that were goik 
she fell into the way of attending & 

dances, which, with their varied 
were always interesting. Some 
and men were sons and daughis 
carriage folks interested, as so}! 
now, in philanthropy. The oth’ 
all the way from stenographe, 
secretaries, to the loft worker | 
pretty and graceful, these, as thré 
not to be told from them, aw 
cept for a more self-reliant, perhé# 
air; certainly not by their fro: 
glad Elizabeth went to these t 
(2) 


she had refused to attend the 
nearest community center for thi® 
reason that she knew only 
found little talked there. 
Many of the rich women who 
there made it their business t® 
young people of talent and help 
one of them made an especial 1'' 
Gertrude. She wanted her to 80?’ 
tarial school at her expense andi 
(Continued on Page § 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
Sap of celebrities in the world of music have been 
“welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 


toes Ss 
aS ith itaae de 


Bok 


Slee after decade, 


the exquisite art of Rach- 
maninoff continues to find 
its perfect complement in 
the response and tone of 
his Steinway. 

The Steinways of Pade- 
rewski and Hofmann have 
reflected their magnificent 
impulses, their startling 
and tremendous power, 
since the beginning of their 
musical careers. Levitzki, 
Grainger, Cortot—theseare 
but a few of the notable pianists 
who have proved the Steinway 
through years of practice, 
through trying tours, and through 
season after season of success. 


Yet the Steinway was not de- 
signed or built primarily for the 
concert pianist. It gives to you 
exactly what it gives to the most 
celebrated figures in the world of 
music—a miraculous singing tone 

. a sure response to the most 
subtle moods or the most ovet- 
whelming emotions ets aa te 
permanence that endures through 
generation after generation. 

Some one of the many Steinway 
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SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


models and sizes will fit the acous- 
tic conditions of your home. They 
are sold, as they have always been 
sold, at the lowest possible prices. 
Remarkably convenient terms that 
will fit your income are easily and 
quickly arranged. 

And once in your home, the 
Steinway will reveal new beauty 
in the delicate tracery with which 
Mozart loved to embroider a 
theme. You will hear the unmis- 
takable note of genius striking 
clearly through the measures of 


New STEINWAY HALL 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 

buildings on a street noted for finely designed 

business structures. As a center of music, 

it will extend the Steinway tradition to the 
new generations of music lovers. 


and as friends of the Steinway family. 


fora lifetime of pleasure and delight 


a Bach Sonata. Beneath 
the simplicity of a Schu- 
mann song you will glimpse 
depths of tenderness and 
understanding. Shining, 
ecstatic moments from 
Debussy; cadences of sheer, 
unearthly beauty from 
Chopin; deep questioning 
chords from Tschaikowsky 
—the Steinway gives these 
new life and new meaning, 
gives you a new and deeper 
insight into the significance 
of music. 
Your musical tastes may 
change. Next year you may be 
experimenting with the moderns, 
exploring among the classics or dis- 
covering new rhythms in old dance 
scores. But this is certain—you 
will never want any other piano. 
NL EERE ERE 
There is a Steinway dealer in your community 
or near you through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. *Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 


Pri Ces. $ 8 Fi 5 and up ie 


Steinway & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Shaving CGreamreally 
matched \NYLLIAMSS 


HERE are lots of shaving 
creams these days, yet men have 
never talked as much about Williams 
lather as they are talking about it today. 


We know why. Williams lather 
has an uncanny power to do a real 
beard-softening job. 


This is how Williams lather works: 
It bulks large; becomes a thick, heavy 
compress on the beard. This compress 
strips the invisible oil-flm from the 
beard almost instantly. All of each hair 
is swiftly saturated with moisture, thor- 
oughly softened through and through. 


Makes blades last longer 


When you shave, your blade seems 
sharper than usual. “That’s because 
Williams has done a real job of beard- 
softening. And yet your face at the 
end of your Williams shave is un- 
usually soft, supple and comfortable ! 


Chere OPrrerR 
Send coupon for 
free trial tube 


It’s one achievementto get such soft- 
ening power in a shaving lather. But 
it is a greater achievement to make 
this same powerful lather so pure and 
gentle that its use actually benefits 
the skin. It is these two qualities that 
make Williams lather what it is. 


Send for FREE tube 


You can see the difference in lathers 
when you try Williams. We offer a 
free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream for these first few shaves. 
Write for it today. Send either the 
coupon below or a postcard. 


Williams is a pure, white cream, 
free from coloring matter. The regu- 
lar large-size tube is 35c. The double 
size tube at 50c contains ¢wice as much 
cream and isthe most economical tube 
of shaving cream you can buy. 


The tube with 
the unlosable 
Hinge-Cap 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. 411-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


If you live in Canada, address The J, B. Williams Co. (Canada), 
Ltd., St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream. (Trial tube does not have Hinge-Cap) 


© S\0\le ,6fQre0'sh¢ 4Uy 018, n10. (0 ie..8,5)0\iel eis aroleuaieie lb iucelaleneinie S.E.P. 11-21-25 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving 
Preparation. 150-drop test bottle free. Write Dept. 411-A. 
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to her as secretary. But sturdy little Ger- 
trude preferred going on through college by 
herself. If Mrs. Wodehouse wanted her 
then, she would come, she said; and Mrs. 
Wodehouse, to my great surprise, continued 
to take an interest in Gertrude till she was 
through City College and could come to 
her. But that is to anticipate. 

Something of the same sort befell Eliza- 
beth, not through the church but through 
her settlement music school. One of the 
rich volunteer workers there, in the third 
year of our stay, calmly offered to finance 
my girl’s musical education abroad. 

“You are foolish not to accept,” the 
head of the school said earnestly when we, 
a little shocked at accepting so much, de- 
murred at first. “‘Itisn’t as if Mrs. Blank 
hadn’t been doing this for many others. 
Last year she sent over two talented Jewish 
boys to study art; the year before that 
Mora Zanieff—you know who she is now, 
starring on Broadway—was given a course 
at the Sargent School.” 

“Then it isn’t because Elizabeth is an 
American that she is singled out?” The 
head laughed. 

““Mrs. Blank was a little dashed when 
she found that you were Americans. But 
she’s broad-minded; she thinks talent is 
talent even in colonial Americans. Be 
sensible, Elizabeth. If you don’t take it, 
somebody else will.” 

So she took it. 

With the money that the elimination of 
Elizabeth’s support gave us did I launch 
out on a higher scale? Notabit of it. I did 
just what my immigrant neighbors do— 
went on living as carefully as ever and sav- 
ing for Jimmy’s college days. With my 
neighbors’ example, I should have been 
ashamed to do anything else. 

The Italian family, on the floor below, 
lived in a pigpen fashion, thirteen in one 
flat. They used every civic aid, every 
charitable help the city had. They were 
saving up for the payments on some West- 
chester lots which they were sure were go- 
ing up as inevitably as the train was coming 
through. Their progress was halted only— 
the purchasing, not the train—by the mag- 
nificent funerals custom demanded they 
give such of their family as died occasion- 
ally in spite of the struggles of the visiting 
nurses and other health officials. 


Child Rearing Made Easy 


I had more respect for the Polish Jews 
on the floor above, and their reason for 
getting everything they could from the 
city. They were crowding and starving 
and taking boarders to make a doctor of 
their eldest son. When he got through 
medical school he would pull his family up 
the social ladder after him. Such as didn’t 
get pulled all the way would nevertheless 
be happy in the reflected glory of Nicolas. 

None of these people ever dreamed of 
limiting their families as we felt we had to 
do. Why should they? For the increasing 
babies there was the day nursery, where the 
scrubwoman mother could park them till 
night, where they would be washed and fed 
and taught and played with. For such as, 
coming too fast under bad conditions, might 
be imbecile there were civic homes. 

If some of the babies were crippled the 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 
stepped in. It sees to it that no child need 
remain crippled for lack of aid. It watches, 
operates, cures if possible, educates indus- 
trially or otherwise, and generally guards 
its wards like a fond parent till they are 
launched in the world. The visiting nurses 
seek out such cases and coax them to accept 
such aid. 

When the overcrowding that the pay- 
ments on the lots demanded caused in- 
cipient tuberculosis, the visiting nurse had 
the whole set of children whisked off to a 
preventorium away from infection. The 
parents were sent to sanitariums to get well. 
When the family was reunited again the 
children had been fed and built up, taught, 
generally armored against contagion, and 
the parents were sound once more. 


November 


¢ 

When the oldest daughter — 
widowed with three stair-step }| 
months before a fourth was 
health center pounced on her. She 
prenatal care, while her babies wen 
along for weighing and feeding a 
uring by constant hounding on th 
part. When her time came she y. 
free attendance at the maternity 
After the baby came she wag sh 
back for more lessons on how to. 
of it. She went back to work after{ 
ingly short time peasants need to 
ate; her children went to the day 
and there was no trouble ah 
finances. There was trouble wh 
caught trying to slip one entirely 
small boy into a reform schoo 
Italians used to regard this as a 
provision on the state’s part for 
children too young to work. 3 


Products of Civic Ai 


But to return to my own im 
family. Gertrude finished high S| 
went on to City College, where 
tuition is free. She planned to w 
went, but her health would not 
Books and clothes were the pro 
this impasse I resorted to a soci 
directory, which by now I hac 
use like a Bible. I found that the 
a foundation for loaning money to 
by which Gertrude could borrow e 
all expenses and pay it back at } 
when she was out in the world s 
herself. ¥ 

My children are grown now. | 
is touring, a successful violinist. 
done with college, is, she says, liv 
lap of luxury as Mrs. Wodehous 
tary. She had one chance to mai 
rich man that I know of, but 1} 
her mother’s example was too mu’ 
for she seems to be going to take irk 
of the young professors at City( 
Jimmy, healthy and hard workinii 
put through college by his sister! 
plus a little effort of his own. / 
climbed, I think I can say, as faik 
intelligent immigrant families, | 

I was talking it all over wi 
Adams the other day. She was: 
erent as ever. S| 

“But it’s not fair,’ she said, 
terrific jump you took should ly 
your only chance to stay where } 
Because, after all, my dear, youl 
children were, ready-made, the n} 
the civic agencies are trying toi 
immigrants approximate! You 
a fine peasant by hard effort, | 
shouldn’t there be such helps fol 
fessional classes as you could or’ | 
stepping down out of your class al 
ting yourself to be destitute?” 

“I suppose,” I said, “that them 
that instead of helping them alli 
we should help ourselves half je 
We could found visiting ‘nurses’ ld 
health aids, and egg the very jf 
endow foundations for the pié 
classes, perhaps, if we went thes 
about it.” / 

“We'll all be killed out by he 
overbreeding and our underbree¢g 
then,” said Anna, riding her - 
ciously. ‘‘Crowded out!” ; F 

I sat up and laid down the law? 
to Anna, Ph.D. though she is. | 

“Anna, I’ve lived with t 
more than you have. If they 
us and crowd us out, it is our / 
We have lived in such a rarefied ai 
of sentimental selfishness that 
asked to be stepped on. If we dae 
aloud, and act on it, what W: 
wouldn’t be too late for us to sury® 
really behaved as if we belie 
be the best there is, that ol 
right-minded, hard-working G? 
American race that’s dying out? 
can’t afford to have children /4 
them up properly, we’d fight fo 
ought to have. And we'd gel 
the immigrants have, and 
we have a lot more sense.” 


yy woman accompanied her 
imposing quarters of one of 
, who by reason of the 
ich she lived and the higher 
zed was supposed to be far 
the common and ordinary 
whose fees ranged from fifty 
to twenty-five dollars. 

zed woman, ordinary in ap- 
isible in manner, mysterious 
ction, told her of her fortunes 
es, using the rising inflection, 
‘ords might either convey a 
1 question. She said, “Your 
id? Your father is dead?” 
young woman replied in the 
|The fortune teller said, “A 
41s a very bad enemy to you; 
af you lots of trouble; your 
51 1’t love you, but if you move 
+: dark woman he will love you 
1 wve severe headaches, there is 
o but you will recover from a 
x3e. Afterward you will be 
@ to a very rich man, but you 
»|vay from where you now live, 
-\cky there. When you marry 
11 go abroad. Your husband 
som a disease, and that will 
r for you to marry the rich 
{I see a coffin coming. If you 
ym me come around Friday 
ll give you a bag to carry with 
\]l make everybody like you, 
a. charge five dollars.’’ Then, 
aim, ‘‘ You live in Don’t 
se at present and you will get 
‘ for it.” 

pned that she really did name 
vere the young woman lived. 
eribed a dog which the family 
n.dded two to the correct num- 
ah and there were several other 
isepancies in her statements, 
dy woman assured the young 
i basic prognostications would 
€ orrect. 


[ 


iz the Prophecy True 


hi> seeds of jealousy, suspicion, 
i and apprehension of disease 
1/ad sprouted and grown, the 
end mother was in the Family 
it relief from her husband, who 
‘art from her. She noted—it 
i sual—that as the years went 
a7 husbands he was inclined to 
h»vening. He wasno longer the 
€ and never seemed to be lively 
yccept when a mutual friend, a 
nried woman who used to work 
ustablishment with him, came 
» evening. At such times he 
ail and attentive to the visitor, 
i upon secing her home, oc- 
' ke her and the wife to the 
A’ he latter had so many house- 
t was not always possible for 
al ig. The fortune teller must be. 
bung woman was a pronounced 
k of hair and eyes and of olive 
She had begun to suspect 
hn Nwoman. Suspicion now had 
viction. 
to upbraid and nag the hus- 
i: of his attention to this dark- 
| He had grown angry at this; 


sould not understand. Head- 
Wupon the wife and her eyes 
henshe read. She had strange 
distresses. The fortune teller 
an operation. She had even 
adly disease. Her whole mind 
1 er bodily condition. She grew 
nivous, captious, sharp-tongued, 
hildren, nagged her husband, 
| him constantly as being 

or their comparative poverty. 
; her husband she regretted she 
him, and she naturally 


n : 4 took up his. quarters in 
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another city. The amount which he allowed 
for support was not sufficient. She claimed 
he was spending it on the dark young 
woman, or other women; that he could earn 
more if he wished. ’ 


Saving for an Emergency 


She was now entirely in the hands of the 
fortune teller; she went there frequently; 
a good deal of her money found its way to 
the seeress. Good-luck charms were given 
to her, and finally the fortune teller sug- 
gested a wonderful doctor who was prac- 
ticing without a license, but at this juncture 
the really efficient machinery of the Family 
Court began to operate. A probation officer 
of large experience, a woman who under- 
stood other women, and who had straight- 
ened out many domestic tragedies and kept 
families intact, got to the cause of the 
trouble. The fortune teller was arrested, 
tried, convicted and imprisoned. The un- 
licensed doctor suffered the same fate, and 
up to the present time the indications are 
that the little bark that was nearly wrecked 
in the dark waters of superstition, humbug 
and vulgar faking has been saved and is 
again afloat in the currents of orderly, well- 
conducted and conventional happy life. 

Some people on reading this sketch will 
say, “Why, of course these people are 
obviously fakers, ignorant and illiterate, 
and not in the class of the intelligent, pre- 
sentable and high-priced men and women 
seers with whom we have come in contact 
and who make marvelous and astounding 
revelations and prognostications which 
come true.” 

Well, as I have said, I have never been 
able to see any substantial difference be- 
tween the high priced and the low priced, 
the vulgar and the gentle, the illiterate and 
the learned; and saying this I am not ven- 
turing into the sphere of mind readers. 

I have known people of high culture, 
marked intelligence and social standing who 
were favorably inclined to fortune tellers, 
astrologers and palm readers; and, that 
being so, what must be the illimitably com- 
plex and far-reaching evils that follow in 
the train of these oracles among the illiter- 
ate, prejudiced, ignorant and superstitious 
who cry out of darkness for light to these 
impostors and fakers by whom they are 
robbed as well as misled. I have probably 
heard a thousand of these complaints, and 
such chaff as this predominates: 

“When you meet a young woman named 
Kate be very careful, as she is going to make 
trouble for you.” 

“Never leave your doors or windows 


open, as someone will enter the house for no. 


good purpose.” 

“You are thinking of making a change, 
but don’t do it until July, and then the 
change will benefit you.” 

“You have lots of deaths, lots of trouble 
in your family; you are a marked woman.” 

“Your husband does not live with you, 
but he is very sorry and he will come back 
to you soon.” 

“Your luck will change if you give me 
five dollars.” 

“Give me a piece of paper, blow on it 
three times, and you will get your wish.” 

“T cannot tell you any more until you 
give me five dollars.”’. 

A great, powerfully built colored man is 
in the Family Court for refusing to support 
his family. His wife says, ‘‘Judge, Yo’ 
Honor, we ain’t got anything to eat in the 
house, two of the chillun is dead, one chile 
is in the hospital and the landlord is going 
to put me and the other three chillun out 
on the sidewalk for not paying the rent, and 
this yeah man ain’t give us nothing for the 
last month, and he got five hundred dollars 
in the bank.” 

The defendant, drawing himself up 
proudly and turning to the complainant re- 
proachfully, says, “‘ Woman, you is wrong; 
I got five hundred and fifty dollars in the 
bank,” 


JUDICIALLY REVIEWING THE SEERS 


The judge, turning on the defendant, 
says, ‘Why, what do youmean by such con- 
duct? Here your children are, dead, sick or 
dying, your family is without food and is 
about to be put out of the house and home 
for nonpayment of rent, and you will not 
help in any way?” 

The defendant, replying to the judge, 
says, ““Jedge, Yo’ Honor, I was told by a 
voodoo woman to save all this money for 
a ’mergency.” 

In the large number of cases that I have 
passed on, as in all human affairs, the ele- 
ment of comedy mingles with the dramatic 
and tragic. The tragic cases are shown in 
the confiding women who were swindled 
out of large sums of money by the alleged 
fortune tellers, who were also engaged in 
some swindling business enterprise, in the 
way of selling worthless stocks. One wo- 
man, for instance, a foreigner by birth, who 
had accumulated about ten or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars through extraordinary industry 
and thrift, went to a man who was widely 
advertised as not only knowing the future 
but as giving infallible advice as to the 
present. When she asked him whether she 
should take this money and engage in an 
industry or go back to her native country, 
he assumed a mysterious air, rolled his eyes, 
and went through the usual motions, and 
then informed her that the business enter- 
prise she had in view would be a failure, and 
that he would have to have another talk 
with the spirits as to whether or not it 
would be wise for her to go back to Europe. 


A Gold-Brick Mine 


During these calls at his office he would | 


rush, now and then, to the telephone, to be 
informed by friends, in fake conversations, 
that the stock in the company which was 


paying golden dividends was exhausted, | 


that there was no more for sale. He would 
then come back and excuse himself and tell 
her that these friends had been offering to 
let him have some stock in a wonderful gold 
mine. Finally he told her that the spirit 
had advised him that if he could get her 
some of this stock it would result in mak- 
ing her an extraordinarily rich woman. He 
made earnest appeals through the telephone 
to imaginary officers of the company, and 
finally with great glee told her he had suc- 
ceeded in getting some of the stock for her 
to invest her money in; which the poor de- 
luded woman did. 

When a warrant was issued for him he 
ran away and closed up his gorgeous parlors, 
but he returned to her through my office a 
considerable percentage of her losses when 
he was threatened with extradition from 
other states. I made no compromise with 
him and he is subject to the law if ever he 
returns here. 

In another case a young woman, also a 
foreigner, a sort of governess in a rich 
family, who had been jilted by her lover, 
was told that to bring him back she must 
give a hundred-dollar bill to the seeress, 
also a lock of her hair;- this was to be 
mailed to the Grand Lama of Mystery in 
Chicago. 

This form of swindling would be checked 
if two or three of these cases could be fol- 
lowed and the swindlers extradited from 
the states to which they flee and speedily 
punished, especially the conspicuous ones. 

Many victims of the fortune tellers who 
step off the rocks into the wild and troubled 
waters of mental derangement are under 
the delusion that they hear a voice. Several 
of these cases have come to my official at- 
tention to pass upon. Some of them are 
people who threaten presidents, governors, 
mayors and private citizens, and who in 
their dangerous eccentricities believe they 
are following the voice. 

The excellent squad of policewomen in 
New York City make it their business— 
most of them, at least—to specialize in 
obtaining evidence against fortune tellers 


throughout the Greater City. They do this 
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BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME 


Cvery 


business 
needs figure 
protection 


) 
D 


~ 


S\ 


MONROE 


HicuH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


BIG business cannot 

afford figure errors because 
they pyramid into such heavy 
losses. A small business cannot 
afford them because they are 
doubly serious for a limited in- 
come. No business can afford 
them! 


That’s why the Monroe is 
such a universal protector of busi- 
ness figures. It is depended upon 
by businesses of all kinds and sizes 
to keep their figures accurate and 
safe. 


The Monroe High Speed 
Adding-Calculator handles. all 
phases of figuring—Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication and Divi- 
sion—with speed that saves time, 
with simplicity of operation that 
saves effort and with a reliability 
that saves money. 


And the completeness and 
permanence of these results are 
assured to you by Monroe quality 
of design and manufacture, a 
quality that is distinctive even 
among precision machines. This 
quality doubly safeguards your 
investment. 


ASK FOR A FREE TRIAL 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 
All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS 
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ow Sonora’s mellower 
tone in “RADIO, too 


THE SATURDAY 


The Secret of Sonora Tone—A 
cross section of the tone chamber 
or ‘‘horn”’ which is part of every 
Sonora instrument. This tone 
chamber frees radio and phono- 
graph from all mechanical noise. 
In it many plies of wafer-thin 
seasoned wood are laid at cross 
grain to each other, neutralizing 
vibration and eliminating harsh 
overtones. 


cabinet. 


RYSTAL-clear in tone— 

exquisitely graceful in design 

—is the new Sonora High- 
boy. A complete radio unit made by 
Sonora from top to bottom with all 
the famous Sonora tone known to 
music lovers for a decade. 


In it is built the new Sonora 5- 
tube set—made after years of study 
by our own engineers to combine 
volume, range and a rare degree of 
selectivity. 

Into this beautiful Highboy is also 
built the Sonora Radio Speaker with 
the famous tone chamber that gave 
to the phonograph a richer, mellower 
tone. This tone chamber is made of 
many layers of wafer-thin wood laid 
at cross grain to neutralize vibration. 
Through its delicate walls of sea- 


he New Sonora “Radio Gighboy—A 
complete radio unit combining the Sonora All-Wood 
Radio Speaker—the Sonora 5-tube radio set and 
space for batteries in a rare Renaissance period 
Price, $200. 
tive phonograph Highboys with space for Radio Sets 
—the Plymouth at $175 and the Hampden at $225. 
Radio installed, $100 more. 


Without set, $120. Attrac- 


soned wood sound flows easily and 
naturally. 


Other Highboys with complete 
phonographs, too 


And Sonora makes these superb 
Highboys, combined with a complete 
phonograph—each one equipped 
with the Sonora All-Wood Speaker 
and ample space for the Sonora 
Radio Set. 


Or, if you prefer, your dealer can offer you 
as separate units—the Sonora 5-tube radio 
set—or the Sonora Radio Speaker in stand- 
ard, console or highboy model. 


To everyone—whether or not you own 
a radio—Sonora can bring richer music and 
more beautiful design. Supreme for years in 
phonograph tone—now with these new 
models Sonora brings to radio, too, all its 
matchless tone and exquisite cabinet work. 
Sonora Phonograph Company, 279 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


CLEARVAS A, BELLE 


“he Sonora ‘Radio Speaker with all- 
wood tone chamber—no mechanical 
noise—no harsh overtones. 
with cord and plug for attachment to 
any radio set. No extra batteries needed. 


Equipped 


DeLuxe Model—$3o. 
Standard Model—$z2o0. 


EVENING POST 


with remarkable success, and most of the 
cases are brought to me at the headquarters 
office, where the complaints are read by me. 
If the charges are deemed sufficient, war- 
rants are issued for those concerned. 

For a long time the wonderful prophet 


| or prophetess in a back room in the con- 


gested sections of the city, up to the man or 
woman who gave séances in highly deco- 


| rated and mysterious-looking parlors, and 


often with liveried attendants to admit you 
at the door and keep you waiting, like 
patients in the outer rooms of a successful 
physician, throve here, largely unmolested. 

It became evident to many of us, after 
the establishment of the Family Court, 
some fourteen years ago, that fortune telling 
had a very serious aspect. It was found, 
and is yet constantly appearing, that the 


| fortune teller has been at the root of much 


family trouble. ‘I became jealous of this 
woman,” says the complainant’s wife, ‘‘ be- 
cause the fortune teller described her ac- 
curately as a blond woman, short and 
stout,” or ‘‘a dark-complexioned woman, 
tall and lean,”’ and so on, with many other 
descriptions. The fountains of jealousy were 
opened, possibly against some close friend 
or maybe even a sister or some relative of 
her husband; or she was advised that her 
husband was unfaithful to her, and she was 
going to have a second and better marriage; 
that her mother was going to die, but that 
her luck would turn when a new man came 
into her life; that she was badly abused, 
but that if she did the right thing—consult 
the seeress—she would get rid of her 
troubles; and in the meantime the charge 
would range from fifty cents to twenty-five 
dollars. 

The seeds of jealousy were thus sowed; 
impossible hopes, improbable situations, 
the self-pity of martyrdom; the hatred of 
her environment, the feeling of superiority 
to her own family and those with whom she 
must associate; the sense of being in touch 
with another and mysterious world, and a 
conviction that luck, not work and thrift, 
should regulate her conduct; and often 
thoughts of sickness, surgical operations 
and deaths were sprinkled in the horoscope. 
The woman would become filled with ap- 
prehension and fear, made morbid, nervous, 
and finally would develop into a pathologi- 
cal case. 

The husband, too, was not free from the 
spell of the fortune teller. Here the case 


PHOTO. BY GEORGE L. GARRETT 


Novembe, 


was reversed and a plentiful sp 
the seeds of suspicion was spr; 
mind against the wife and them 
corresponding symptoms to { 
outlined. Sometimes they were 
innuendo from descriptions, to ¢ 
hate their own children. Ap 
worst of all, they were told to 
whole trend of their lives by t 
into the future, founded upon j 
and imaginings of these fakers ay 
less use of stereotyped prognost 
I was told by one of the po 
“T have had my fortune told 
people about two hundred time 
rule they never told anything in 
of years which happened to he 
by accident.”’ In the main, th 
lot of hashed-up guesses, wh 
victim pays fifty cents or twenty: 
to have the future opened up to 
often it is laughable and ridicul| 
a prophecy, based upon present} 
about a woman whom you hayeg 
every day for about fourteen 
and of whose history you know) 
in detail, and then to note thd 
posterousness of the future fore(, 
as I can see, the greasy old hag| 
Side tenement house in a back; 
twelfth floor who tells forttines, 
as near to the truth as the be 
dizened and mysterious-lookinj 
in a fashionable neighborhood, 
Why should anyone want tk 
future? God has wisely kept th 
view. Humanity lives in th 
we are judged in the future b 
now. It is one of the most me 
I know of that people are not ai 
the difficulties that will come 
path of life. Our lives are r 
balanced; pleasure and pain, e 
ease, good things and bad thing 
poverty, success and failure— 
all worked out in some law of 
as outlined by Emerson. Mé 
would lose courage if he kney 
morrow would bring forth, ano 
tent would lose his ability to ) 
duty today. Many a life has bn 
by credulity and the currents | 
superstitions worked on by tl { 
foolish divinations of these lyi/] 
“The fault, dear Brutus, in 
stars, but in ourselves, that war 
lings,’”’ says Shakspere. | 
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Sunset on Grand Lake, Colorado a 
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5 _Jhe five passenger sedan, generally accepted as the ideal 

family car, needs POWER because of the heavier body 
and usual five passenger load. The Star leads in Power 
| in the low-priced field. In high gear it ploughs 
| through sand, mud and snow and climbs grades that 
stop most cars or compel gear shifting. 


Low-cost Transportation 


PRICES, fio. & Lansing, Mich. 

STAR STAR DURANT 
COM. CHASSIS, $425 COUPE, $675 CHASSIS, $710 
ROADSTER, $525 COACH, $695 TOURING, $810 
TOURING, $525 SEDAN, $775 COUPE, $1090 
COUPSTER, $595 SEDAN, $1150 


| DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 WEST 57" ST., NEW YORK 
loa General Sales Department—1819 Broadway, New York 


. > mr Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
TS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. ‘LORONTO, ONT. 
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National 


Loose Leaf 
and Wound Books 


Sela 
(NATIONAL /} 


The flexible leather cover is 
of luxurious brown leather. 
The steel hinge is strong 


far beyond actual need. The Royal 
is, we believe, the finest ring book 
made. 


A wonderful new Ring Book 


With Steel Hinge and Ball Bearing Opening Levers 


The minute you see this wonderful loose leaf book, you’ll 
want it. It’snew. It’s different. You’ve never seen a book 
half so good. This is the Royal—a National Ring Book— 
royal in quality as well asin name. There is no substitute. 


HE hinge, where the ordinary 
ring book wears out, is nickeled 
steel, practically unbreakable. 

Ball bearings make the oval steel 
rings snap open wider and shut 
tighter. You can insert or remove all 
the sheets at once. 

The cover is a single piece of solid 
leather, hand finished, flexible, beauti- 
fully grained—permanently anchored 
to the ring device. 

There’s a convenient pocket [| 
for memos in the back cover. 
The celluloid index, with al- | 
ternate black and red letters, 
adds the final smart touch. | 

The Royal is the sort of a, 
book you are proud to own f 
and consult in classroom— 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. —~ 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


Mela Hine 
Ore Hece 


| ROYAL j@ 


7 Ket Seeing ding 
ba od 


— 


ie Rinks 


at a customer’s desk—at a directors’ 
meeting—or anywhere. It has an air 
of well-being that suggests prosperity 
—as well as efficiency. 

You can buy the Royal at almost 
any good stationer’s, and in any size 
from 634 x'334” to11x8%’’. It costs 
as little as $3.85, according to size, 
including index and sheets. 

Just inside the front cover is the 
Eagle trademark. Look for 
this trademark when you 
buy loose leaf and bound 
books. 

The Royal makes an 
ideal gift for Christmas. 


£ BOOk 


This leaflet lists Royal sizes, 
prices, sheet rulings,\ etc. 
Write for it.; 


Sn ae ae | 


123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


“~ New York, 54 Duane St. 
\— Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 
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GETTING ON IN 


(Continued from Page 34) 


“What happened? Tommy went with 
the Small Company, of course. He got his 
contact with the president—daily. Mr. 
Small opened the mail himself, a sacred 
rite which he felt enabled him to keep his 
finger on the business. He even opened 
mail addressed personally to Tommy. Each 
day after the opening ceremony, Mr. Small 
called Tommy in and gave him that part 
of the postal offering which he wanted 
Tommy to handle. 

“One morning Mr. Small handed Tommy 
an inquiry asking the cost of twelve pages 
of advertising in the Small periodical, and 
requesting a suggestion for text and layout. 
Mr. Small told Tommy to answer the letter 
and do the copy and layout suggestions. 

“Here was what Tommy had been wait- 
ing for. He found out where the adver- 
tiser’s product is sold, who buys it and 
wherein the product differs from competi- 
tive goods. He found a basic idea and split 
it up into twelve closely related advertise- 
ments. He wrote the copy for the first of 
the series and outlined material for the 
eleven others. Then he wrote his letter of 
transmittal and quoted standard adver- 
tising rates. 

‘“When he showed his work to Mr. Small, 
that gentleman very deliberately tore up 
the letter, the layout and the copy. He 
told Tommy that because the inquiry came 
from a personal friend a special discount 
was to be quoted, that the layout was too 
wasteful of white space and the copy too 
flippant. 

“Tommy protested that to quote rates 
less than those paid by other advertisers 
was bad publishing ethics, and he backed 
up his copy and layout by saying that it 
was the result of the same kind of thinking 
which had built him a fairly good reputa- 
tion with his previous employer. 

“Mr. Small replied that he had been in 
the business some thirty years and no boy 
two years out of college could tell him how 
to run it. However, Mr. Small accepted 
Tommy’s next piece of copy as he wrote 
it, for it was his resignation. 

“Tommy is with a big corporation now. 
At luncheon yesterday he told me how much 
he enjoys his associates. As he puts it, 
‘Every one of them knows a lot more than 
I do about some one part of the business. 
I can go to lunch with anybody there and 
learn something.’ 

“He has passed the stage where they 
stop to think how long he has been out of 
school when they are deciding on raises. 
He has erased the objection of imperson- 
ality, for, like his associates, he now knows 
more than they do about certain parts of 
the business. 

“Having learned to give out, he can now 
take in. He has ceased to worry about the 
bigness of his outfit, too, for that bigness 
brings advantages of itself. 

“There is, for example, the matter of 
geography. With asmall organization, hav- 
ing a single office and an area of business 
activity of only a few hundred square miles, 
a young man comes to think of business in 
terms of a few cities, a few counties, or, at 
best, a few states. 

“But with the large organizations where 
offices are maintained in half a hundred 
cities, the chap who is coming along in that 
company gets a viewpoint of business 
which is not local but national. His trips 
take him to more and more remote sections. 
He finds that things are done differently in 
Maine, Georgia and Ohio. As he gets to 
know people in each of his company’s terri- 
tories, his thinking becomes broader not 
only on business subjects but on govern- 
ment, politics, sociology and culture.” 

By way of countering that charge of slow 
promotion, the V. P. again compared the 
Small Company with a sizable outfit. In 
the Small Company, there are four jobs 
that pay well. There are three sons of the 
president in the business. With the larger 
organization, on the other hand, the very 
size of the business makes it necessary to 


feel that they should take a cer 


N ovaae 


LE WOR 


find many dozens of men ts fil 
every year. And since it requi 
two years to get a thorough gy 
the company’s operation, mo 
jobs are filled from the ranks, 
A dozen years from now a 
centage of the Tommy Burton 
stayed along with the big con 
find their jobs highly pleasant, 
be transacting interdepartme 
with men who have grown up, a 
with their outfits. And, perh; 
check their incomes against th 
classmates who have put into pl 
theories of small-company adya 
will find themselves surprising]; 
comparison. 
It is true that the first few y 
large company are usually ye; 
progress. But they are also yea 
ment in experience. Like any o 
ment, the company back of 
chosen with care. Properly p 
investment years should bring 
return in growth, in widened at 
and in income. It is not such 
after all to work for an outfit tlt 
than any one industry, any one i 
or any one personality. 


EN have discussed the relaiy 
work and play since earliesii 
know that all work and no play; 
a dull boy, but we likewise kx} 
between all work and all play t 
preferable. Play quickly beci( 
work than work. Those who di 
that in the scheme of things|lz 
tended only as an occasionald 
work merely show their ‘she 
character. 
But in recent years this b 
taken on a new and imporitt 
Salesmanship looms large in nde 
ness affairs; to get ahead, it ofn 
that a man must sell goods, he us 
sell himself. This latter is com)n 
to mean what is known as putti 
front. One must wear good elite 
the things that bring one into nt 
the right people. Most men of 
of relaxation in the form of g, 
yachting, and the like. S| 
Within reasonable bounds q is 
enough, ‘but such methods area 
ried too far. Experienced 
quick to distinguish hetwedll 
and a good worker. I had ocean 
to ask a bank president ca 
pleasant young man whom 1/4! 
club. “ 
“T wanted to oe about i 
replied the banker, “ 
man Smith, the head a the 
interests, who knows him; id! 
reply to my question was thate! 
duck hunter. That was enoug” 
Yet in his own leisure nme 
banker is probably addicted iil’ 
form to duck hunting. But 1/5 
not get out production or culXP 
office management or sell thio 
excel in one or more sports} ! 
highly desirable, it is to be erle¢ 
business recommendation whi © 
the six words, “‘ He is a good dik 
is damnation. Yet the busits 


ters of recommendation, if the" 
honest. 

In the end the line betweer® 
suits and play must rest upor® 
Professor Lounsbury, of Yalels 
late a story of a former stude " 
back for his tenth reunion ani®” 
teacher how much he had ah 
lish course and especially Mack 
he added, ‘“‘you only complett® 
and I have wondered ever si } 
play came out.” 
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The efforts of Marmon engineers have 
been rewarded by results that the whole 
country now recognizes as the most im- 
portant and far-reaching contribution 
of the year to motor car engineering. 
Double Fire Ignition, in combination 
with a new system of gas intake and a 
new principle of oil-purification, endows the Greater New Marmon 
with a new pliancy and quietness of power flow, without parallel or 
precedent. Every atom of vaporized gasoline, caught between two 


$75 more than the open car 
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New Engineering “Discoveries Give Amazing ‘Results 


fires, is blasted into service. The power-stream is at once soft and 
determined in its flow. It cannot be described and can scarcely be 
imagined. It has to be experienced. We therefore strongly suggest 
that you drive the Greater New Marmon at the earliest moment, 
even though it be for purposes of comparison only. 

In addition, you will be interested in other improvements which save 
time, annoyance and money and add to the life of the car—the Three- 
Way Oil Purifier which automatically keeps the engine free from grit, 
impurities and dilution and the Se/f-Lubricator which enables the 
owner to keep the chassis lubricated simply by pushing a pedal. 


66 : 9¢ 
Four luxurious, roomy, standard closed ‘ . Comprehensive selection of De Luxe Mod- 
models at exactly open car price and els, richly appointed and upholstered, 
Standard Seven-Passenger Sedan only siete, ert exEreee of 
ersonal tastes 


(GREATER NEW MARMON IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR DEMONSTRATION AT ALL MARMON SALESROOMS 
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At the right you can see 
how smart the Square End 
style of Spur Tie looks 
when actually being worn. 
This is the larger bow that 
is the new fall style. 


2; JAN. 29,'24; AUG. 26,'24. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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all tied 


O¢ 


and up 


FREE! Write for your free 
copy of ‘Can Do Winthrop,” 
an interesting, attractively 
bound business romance, with 
insert of new fall styles in 
Spur Ties and men’s wear 
accessories. 


Correct as etiquette and a 
million times more pleasant 


UMPLED ties are as out-of-date as long skirts, 
and nearly as scarce. The Spur Tie has taught 

men how youthfully smart and correct a bow tie can 
be. The Spur Tie is on in a jiffy, without a wrinkle 
in tie or temper. It is all tied for you, and it stays 
the way you put it. The patented H-shaped Inner- 
form is the exclusive style secret of the Spur Tie. 
Arrange your tie the way you like it. The H-shaped 
Innerform keeps it that way, correct as etiquette 
and a million times more smart, gay and pleasant. 
Look for the Spur Tie displayed on smart shop 


counters. 


Look on the back of the tie for the red 


Spur label, and feel in the wings for the H-shaped 


Innerform. 


Only the Spur Tie can have the 


H-shaped Innerform that makes it look more like 


a hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders and Garters—the guaranteed brand 


Below, the Butterfly Bow or 
bat-wing style of Spur Tie. 


At right, the Spur 
Dress Tie, in either 
black or white, made 
the same as the band 
bow, with the all- 
round silk band. 
Here’s one dress tie 
that keeps its shape. 


Above—a diagram of the H-shaped 
Innerform, the patented, pliable, ex- 
clusive Spur Tie form that makes 
every Spur Tie keep its shape. 
H-shaped Innerform will not let 
the Spur Tie roll, curl or wrinkle. 


Below, the French-Pointed- 
End style of Spur Tie. 


At left, the Spur 
Band Bow. The silk 
goes all around, but 
the tie is held in place 

an elastic insert. 
Adjustable to any 
size or style of collar, 
stiff or soft. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


(Continued from Page 52) 


dejected tenderfoot adult hikers, fed them 
in two instances, and made beds for them. 

To get back to bed making. It’s simple 
| enough in balsam woods if one knows how. 
But how about it when not in balsam 
country? We Scouts do it this way in the 
Ramapos: With lean-to erected out of 
shelter halves or ponchos, a long log is 
pegged down at the front or open side of the 
shelter. At each end of the space allotted 
for sleeping another log is pegged down. 


| This keeps the bed from spreading. A 
| layer of chestnut bark is then laid in this 


space—in wintertime, several layers. Long 
gray birch boughs are cut, enough for a 
generous first layer, about seven feet long. 
These are laid so the butts rest on the foot 
log. These are the springs. A generous 
quantity of small gray birch boughs is 
then cut and laid and woven as in a balsam 
bed. For the last and top layer, to make 
the bed higher at the head, and also sweet 
smelling, two or three ponchos full of 


_ sweet fern are spread. This makes a bed as 


comfortable and springy as a real balsam 
bed. The gray birch as well as the sweet 


Jaf IUNIDIEINBURG 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the Quai d’Orsay does to the French and 
Whitehall to British statecraft. The Ger- 
man Foreign Office, by the way, has just 
had a fresh coat of paint, the first in years. 
It shows that here, as elsewhere, things in 
Germany are brightening up. 

The presidential palace is one of the most 
attractive in Berlin. It is an eighteenth- 


century baroque structure with an inter- 


esting history. It was built by General 
Schwerin back in the days of Friedrich 
Wilhelm I, who was the father of Fred- 
erick the Great. 

Its most recent civilian owner was Count 
Schlemitz, chamberlain to Emperor Wil- 
liam I, grandfather of the last of the Ho- 
henzollerns to rule Germany. I was told 
that within its walls Helmholtz, Bismarck 
and Von Moltke attended piano recitals 
given by Liszt and Wagner. Under William 
II the palace came under the control of 
the royal family and remained so until 
Friedrich Ebert, who had risen from’ sad- 
dler to be the first president of the German 
republic, took up his abode there. 


At the President’s Palace 


I passed through the imposing gateway 
where policemen are constantly on duty, 
skirted the fountain that stands in the cen- 
ter of the large front court, and finally 
brought up at the main entrance, where 
there were two soldiers wearing steel hel- 
mets. The door was opened by a footman 
to whom I explained my business. After 
consulting a typewritten list of appoint- 
ments which rested on a table, he saw that 
I was expected and led me into what was 
apparently the principal reception room on 
the first floor. It was a large salon with an 
elaborate crystal chandelier and furnished 
more after the French than the German 
fashion. 

The salon opened on a terrace which in 
turn gave on a lovely park. It seemed al- 
most impossible that this secluded forest 
of noble chestnuts with shaded walks, 


| flowers, rippling waters, and its air of al- 


most fragrant privacy, should be in the 
heart of a great European capital. In this 
charming retreat Hindenburg takes his 
morning constitutional, has his afternoon 
coffee, smokes his pipe and plays with his 


| grandchildren. His wife is dead. 


A few moments before the hour set for 
the interview, Doctor Kiep arrived. It had 
been arranged that he was to accompany 
me to the president. At precisely 10:15 
o'clock Dr. Otto Meissner, who is what the 
Germans call Staatssekretdér—that is, Sec- 
retary of State—appeared. 


‘fern is a weed growth and no ha 


Novembe, 


in cutting it; whereas the balsan 
rather thin around the good ¢ 
cations on the trails in the Nort} 
the Adirondacks. 

The food we packed in our ty, 
mile wilderness hike might inte 
planning such a trip. It consis 
of bacon, dried milk, egg pow¢ 
powder, flour, sugar, oatmeal, 
rice, spaghetti and concentrated 
fifteen minutes each night al] 
berries and blueberries needed ; 
or for fresh fruit were picked, 
trout we caught without difficult 
stand-by, flapjacks, was not on 
but quantities of fine hot b; 
biscuit, johnnycake, plain eake 
shortcake and blueberry cake 
sumed, cooked in a light eol] 
flector oven. Our mess was the 
few hikers we encountered w) 
woods. In fact, we fed a guide 
He smelled the biscuits and follo 
wind till he found us. 


—ART. 


He said, “The president is rd 
will take you in.’ ; 

He led the way to a door on }}) 
he opened it I had my first a 
denburg, who stood alongside ai 
desk in a room that was alm 
ornament. It is the president’: 
general workroom. He wore, 
breasted sack suit, plain black 2; 
standing collar. Although he b/s 
eight decorations and o : 
every year of his ether 
of a ribbon in his buttonhole. | 

The introduction followed ine 
and I got a strong handshake. 

I said in my very best Ger: 
angenehm,” which literally ti 
“very pleasant.” It is the ew)m 
pression used on such oceasiis, 
added, “‘It is also a great prieg 
Reichspriasident.”’ 

Instantly the president’s fac ig 
with a smile and he said, “ Youpe 
man. That is nice.’ The prede 
not speak English or French. ¢ 
to a sofa that stood against Pa 
me to be seated, and then setxd 
comfortably in a chair for a tal) 

The first—and I might a) : 
last—impression of Hindenbu| is 
doggedness and simplicity. Avut 
an atmosphere of iron calm anas 
He gives little idea of old age. nt 
trary he looks almost sturdy. 
tall as the pictures of him in 1if0 
helmet would indicate. 


Hindenburg’s Messse 


His head is square, his white iit! 
his eyes are deep blue, and haas 
drooping mustaches. There 5 
firmness and also kindliness i hi 
His face is deeply lined, but his 2u 
he stands, is erect and soldierlySit 
loses none of his military bea): 
he begins to talk in the nice ! he 
he has, he might be a burghel 
town anywhere in Germany. 

Most high-placed soldiers, i ac 
all men with long military traifgs 
to be a trifle tongue-tied in wit # 
called parlor conversation. It 
haps to long service in the takir 4” 
of definite orders, which seem}! 
speech initiative. Not so with 
He talks with ease, fluency, 
conviction. 

I told him among other thin the 
lately come from South Amet® | 
had seen many Germans, 


(Continued “| 
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Measuring up to your greatest 
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reliability—in short, everything you have 
hoped for—are offered now in greater measure, in the latest 
Ford cars. And the prices are the lowest ever made. (As 
a car for personal or business use you cannot ask for one 
more satisfactory than the Ford Coupe. Finished in deep 
green, with nickeled radiator, it is unusually attractive—a 
car you will long be proud to own. Buy now for winter en- 
joyment. @AII Authorized Ford Dealers will gladly show 
you the many new and advantageous changes that have 
been made insallsPondacarsat. 46 o406 460 fot) 4) tad te a4 


$5 0 FORD MOTOR COMPANY : ®Detroit, Alichigan 
f.o.b. Detroit FORC 


| THE COUPE 
| Color: Channel Green. Upholstery to har- 
| monize. All-steel body. Polished nickel radi- 

ator and lamp rims. One-piece plate glass THE UNIVE RSAL CAK 

windshield; plate glass door windows with ; 

rotary lifters. Unusually large capacity rear 

deck. Closed end sun-visor of new design. 

Fuel tank under cowl. Standard equipment 

includes windshield wiper, rear-view mirror, 

, dash lamp, starter, demountable rims, and 
four cord tires. 
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“The Morley” 


—a winter coat for the 
well dressed man. 


“Tl say it’s warm” 


—an overcoat of virgin woolens 


The “Wrinkle Test” 


Try it, or see store demon- 


strations. Roll up a Jacobs 
Oregon City overcoat any way 
you wish—for several hours! 
Then hang it up, or wear it. 
Within a short time wrinkles 
will be gone. 
virgin wool does it! 


Liveliness of 


OOD-LOOKING, as well. Smartly 
tailored—tailoring that was inspired 
by the virgin woolens of Oregon City. 

Virgin wool, you know, is new fleece. It 
has life, lustre and warmth not found in 
cloth made from re-worked wool. 

No other woolens are just like these woven at 
Oregon City. Before the day of ready-to-wear 
clothes, thousands of yards of them were used 
every year by the best custom tailors. Now we 
make them into clothes for men and boys, in our 
own shops, all bearing our own label. 

Drop in at the store featuring Jacobs Oregon 
City Woolens, and see our overcoats. Never have 
we put such style into them—such workmanship 
—such weaves and colorings! Their value will 
truly surprise you. 

We make overcoats and suits for men and boys; 
sport shirts; flannel shirts; lounging robes; blankets. 
Write for an interesting booklet, “A Trip Through 
the Land of Wool.” Oregon City Woolen Mills, 
established in 1864 by I. and R. Jacobs, Oregon 
City, Oregon. 


Jacobs 


Oregon City Woolens 


Men’s and Boys’ Overcoats, 
Mackinaws, Suits; Sport 
Blouses; Flannel Shirts. 


PURE VIRGIN WOOL o+» WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 


rE 


Jacobs 


Lounging Robes; Vivid In- 


and Fine Bed Blankets. 


dian Blankets; Motor Robes; 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
Brazil. He said that he had heard that I 
was a great traveler, whereupon I remarked 
that the reason why I could move around 
the world so much was that I did not have 
a wife. This seemed to amuse him. 

The president spoke interestingly about 
his experiences in the Franco-Prussian War 
and the World War, as well as the psychol- 
ogy of war. I am betraying no confidence 
when I say that he appreciated fully the 
first alarming reaction about his election 
abroad. It is worth repeating that he has 
the deepest appreciation of his obligation 
as president of the republic. No man can 
talk with him and get any other impression. 

Before leaving I asked him to give me a 
message to the American people. This is 
what he said and authorized: 

“Germany and the United States have 
had long traditions of good and friendly re- 
lationship. Frederick the Great sent one 
of his noblest advisers, Baron von Steuben, 
over to assist in the great achievement of 
establishing American independence. The 
two nations have no political difference and 
their economic relations in the past have 
been very close. These relations must be 
strengthened, for I believe that interna- 
tional coéperation is one of the strongest 
safeguards of peace and prosperity, and 
that particularly our present time calls for 
a close codperation between Germany and 
the United States.” 

This message expresses one of Hinden- 
burg’s chief aims. I am convinced from 
the whole tenor of his talk that he would be 
glad to have a growing commercial entente 
with us one of the outstanding features of 
his administration. 

After nearly fifteen minutes of conver- 
sation, he rose and I bade him farewell with 
the wish that he might have many more 
years of peace and work. I had taken with 
me the portrait of him which appears in 
this article, and I left it to be autographed. 
Almost before I got back to the hotel it 
was sent to me with a note from Doctor 
Meissner, who wrote: 

‘‘Herewith I send you the picture of the 
Herr Reichsprasident with his own signa- 
ture. According to the custom here, the 
Herr Reichsprisident has simply signed 
the picture with his name and the date of 
today, and has charged me to hand it over 
to you in his name with his best wishes.”’ 


Never Ruffled 


It was difficult for me to realize that this 
old man who spoke so softly had been one 
of the spectacular figures in the most bit- 
terly fought war of modern times. I left 
him with the feeling that behind that se- 
rene exterior—a sort of Rodin massiveness 
is the dominant quality—lay an uncom- 
promising resistance to what he believed 
was wrong. 

With this close-up of the president, we 
can go ahead and see how he works and at 
the same time make an intimate measure 
of the man himself. That a person of 
seventy-eight should be functioning in 
public life is in itself unusual. In the case 
of Hindenburg the day’s routine embraces 
around of engagements that would weary a 
man twenty-five years younger. 

Personally, as politically, he has sur- 
prised everybody. Before his inauguration 
there was a belief that he could not be 
heard in the Chamber of the Reichstag, 
where he took the oath of office. At the 
conclusion of the exercises an old soldier 
remarked, ‘‘ His voice sounded like that of 
a major on parade.” 

On the day before the inauguration he 
was asked what he would do in case the 


November 
communists in the Reich 
rough-house as they threatened 
replied: A 
“T will simply say to Doctor 
president of the Reichstaaaay : 


I will proceed.” Nothing 7 
to ruffle Hindenburg. 
Hindenburg is always up 


in that lovely park behind A 
lasts until nine. He usually g 


Germans, he eats his dinner te 
of the day, and afterward, again 
the usual Teutonic custom, has a 
with the elder John D. Rock 


his vitality and endurance t 
prandial relaxation. 


‘Hindenburg Off Para 


The general impression LS 
president, Hindenburg would leai 
life socially on account of his , 
Again the exact opposite has 
Under Ebert the severest simplici 
social affairs at the palace. Func 
also at considerable intervals a 
quiet. 

Hindenburg at once inaugu 
of dinners and a once ingugat 
everybody, especially in the 
acter of the guests. He has h 
tancy in inviting the members of 
except the communists, and hen 
self the target, on these occasions 
conceivable kind of question. | 
band is usually in attendance, 

Once off parade—that is, freef 
scrutiny and inspection—he ] 
in the peace and quiet of his fai 
Deep down, Hindenburg has a | 
mestic instinct. His- personal | 
at the palace is conducted by the! 
only son, Major von Hindenbu} 
his father’s adjutant. He is a 
and goes to church every $u 
faith, he is a fundamentalist. | 

Although he lacks purely? 
powers, he presides at importa} 
meetings and is consulted on ey 
cant government undertaking. 
in close touch with German affz 
evidenced by an incident that 
on the day I began this articl 
cabinet meeting which was calle 
the German answer to the in 
attend the security conference, 
tion of the high cost of living i inl 
came up. Hindenburg made it! 
urge the cabinet to make eve 
effort to relieve the situation. 

It is difficult to get anythi; 
president. He has a sort of } 
thirst for information and he is 1 
until he knows all the facts a} 
proposition put up to him. 
tolerate verbosity. Here you hie 
dier again. He himself is con 
cinct, both with tongue and pen 
astrong, large hand, as the autog 
his picture indicates, using a thi) 
or a heavy blunt pencil. 

For Germany the spectacle 
president is a new one, because! 
a plain civilian. With us it i( 
From Washington down throug: 
Harrison, Grant and Roosevel) 
watched the march from camp (¢ 
the White House. 


denburg runs his. end of the 
(Continued on Page 7 
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$5500 to $7500, with Custom Built Bodies. 
This new model is an important part of a 
complete line which includes Model 48, 
Series 10, $7400 to $12,000, and the Junior 
Eight, $1785 to $2285, a light refined “straight 
eight.” All prices F. O. B. Bridgeport, Conn. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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At what 


do you value 


YOUR HEALTH? 


Do you provide cold weather protection for your automobile—and take 
long chances with your health? 


The change from summer’s heat to winter’s bitter cold makes some extra 
measure of bodily protection advisable. Your underwear—next your 
skin—offers you the most effective, constant and convenient means 
of getting that extra protection. 


Duofold Health Underwear gives you that extra protection—not at 
the sacrifice of light weight comfort, but with light weight comfort. 


Because Duofold Fabric, in two thin layers, with air space between, 
uses the double wall principle (illustrated by the storm window) to 
increase its warmth and protection without actually being bulky. 


You'll find Duofold a great source of personal satisfaction. Buy it at 


men’s furnishing and department stores. 
Write for interesting sample of Duofold’s unique 2-layer fabric. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


Men’s Union Suits 
$3.00 to $8.00 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers 
$1.75 to $4.00 


Ladies’ Union Suits 
$3.50 to $5.50 
Misses’ Union Suits 


Children’s and Boys’ $3.25 uy $4.00 
Union Suits Infants’ Styles 
$.35 to $1.60 


$1.75 to $4.50 


Duofold 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
along military lines. He respects what 
Germans call the constitutionalism of the 
commanding officer who is trained to lean 
on a staff in which every man has a specific 
duty and is held strictly responsible for it. 
So with the public officials under him now. 

The story is told that when Doctor 
Luther, the Chancellor, called on Hinden- 
burg officially for the first time, he was ad- 
dressed in this fashion: 

“What have you to report?” It was 
exactly like a general receiving a subor- 
dinate. 

It was on this occasion that the Chan- 
cellor intimated that the post of State 
Secretary, which corresponds with our 
secretary to the President, was desired by 
the People’s Party. Hindenburg answered: 

“Bring me the constitution and let me 
see whether it is set forth that I must 
choose my public officials according to the 
wishes of parties.” 

When the Chancellor hinted as discreetly 
as possible that to ignore his suggestion 
might lead to a crisis, the old president 
responded: 

‘In the whole constitution I do not once 
find the word ‘crisis.’”’ 

Doctor Luther then queried, ‘““How do 
you stand toward the Social Democrats?” 

The president’s retort was: 

“Tt is a matter of indifference to me 
whether the Chancellor or any other official 
is a Nationalist or a Social Democrat. Let 
me have a look at the man himself.” 

This is one of the many stories now cur- 
rent that reveal his attitude. 

Not only has Hindenburg a lot of good 
common sense but he is not without a sense 
of humor. A characteristic anecdote of him 
relates to the early war days when, in con- 
versation with some members of his staff, 
the talk turned to nervousness under fire. 
Several of the officers present admitted that 
they felt squeamish in battle, whereupon 
the field marshal confessed that when he 
was nervous he always whistled. 

“But we have never heard you whistle, 
Herr Feldmarschall,’’ spoke up a major. 


Punctilious Over Details 


“Of course not,’ replied the chief. 
“When the fire at home does not burn or 
the servants slam the doors, I get nervous; 
but in war, what is there to be nervous 
about? This is why you do not hear me 
whistle.” 

A contrast between Hindenburg and his 
predecessor, Ebert, is not only inevitable 
but it will serve to heighten some of the 
president’s characteristics which have not 
already been disclosed. Ebert began as a 
simple artisan and in time succeeded the 
late August Bebel—the red Napoleon, as 
he was called—as head of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. ; 

This was the reason why, in the social, 
economic and political cataclysm which 
followed the close of the war in Germany, 
he became the first president. He was 
elected provisionally by the National As- 
sembly at Weimar following the revolu- 
tion. This provisional status was changed 
to a regular one in 1921 by the Reichstag, 
which designated that his term should ex- 
pire on June 30, 1925. The regular presi- 
dential term in Germany is seven years. 
Ebert died on February twenty-eighth, of 
this year. 

Socially, Ebert never rose much above 
his original status. He was a sort of hail 
fellow well met, and did not shrink from 
going about with his old comrades, imbib- 
ing German beer, and representing, in 
short, a homespun democracy. He was a 
casual person, as befitted the leader and 
spokesman of the proletariat. 

Hindenburg is the reverse in every re- 
spect. He comes from a fine old family, as 
the prefix ‘“‘von”’ in his name indicates. 
His full name, which sounds like a line from 
the Almanach de Gotha, is Paul von Ben- 
eckendorf und Hindenburg. In the old 
days he represented the military caste, 
and that, in turn, was the ruling class. Just 


Health Underwear for Men,Women, Children and Infants | as he was a stickler for etiquette in those 


Nove 


soldier times, so he is eq 
in every social and other. 
have only to come in contaet 
realize that he is absolutely jp 
the slightest defection from the 
conventional procedure. 

Any analysis of Hindenburg 
gets back to the question his 
mediately raised, which is: ~ 
and even monarchy prevail in 

It is evident that so far he hag 
partisan in mood and perfo 
truth of the matter is that 
leaned away from the extr 
has not given the monarch 
crumb of comfort. When, 2 
uration, he went in triump 
the royalist stronghold and 
seat of the red agitation—no | 
presents such wide political con 
gave the Bavarian princely hang- 
the go-by. ; 

5 


Loyal to Republican 


He also scrupulously refra’ 
visiting Ludendorff, who, it will} 
was associated with Hitler in th 
that is, the attempted coup; it p 
a sad fizzle—which bore the latt 
and which unfolded the banner 
in Germany. The Germans ref 
the Hofbrduputsch because it 
up in the famous Munich He 
The two generals who stood s 
shoulder in the war are now pol 

Hindenburg seems determine 
any political complications that 
sibly jeopardize his nonpartis 
This was evidenced by the fol 
nouncement which he caused ' 
lished broadeast throughout 
three days before his seventy-ei 
day, which fell on October seco 
the Wolff Agency, the official n 
of the German Government: | 


“The Reichsprisident hadi! 
press notices and letters addres: 
that associations and clubs ai 
public demonstrations on his f 
birthday, and that they are c! 
people to display flags on their 

“The Reichsprasident, who} 
his birthday very quietly in t) 
although thankfully acknowl 
evidence of friendship shown hi, 
that these honors, particularly } 
of the flag, be omitted. The 
dent bases this action, in addi) 
sonal grounds, on the fact that t} 
display of the flag might lead 
discussions and could cause at 
in our people, which at this ti 
larly needs unity and commo)| 


Hindenburg has almost gon 
way to express his loyalty to 
ism. At the celebration of the 
the German republic on A 
held in front of the Reichstag 
Berlin, he led the hochs with 
republic was acclaimed. | 

His one act savoring of the 7" 
was the proclamation issued o15 
first, canceling Ebert’s order foil 
wearing of military uniforms. i 
was promulgated directly after 
of Erzberger by two members) 
tionalist organization. Since | 
male person in Germany has a1 
furthermore in view of the excel 
price of clothing, inden 
the economical standpoint, is 
a godsend. , 

Hindenburg’s only appearan'l 
since his inauguration was 4! 
maneuvers. , 

Hindenburg’s position toda 
in approach, resembles that 
MacMahon in France in th 
After the Franco-Prussian Wé) 
succeeded the Second Empi a 
soldier in time became presi@ 
was a strong monarchial move? 
by the Comte de Chambord 
to be king under the name ‘ 
Parliament informally secon? 
bition. (Continued on Page? 
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" Labor is the largest single 
item entering into the con- 
struction, or into the re- 
modeling (“Overcoating,” 
we call it) of a house. 
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our free literature telling 
how ‘‘P-Two-Fourteen”’ 
Steel Fabric cuts labor 
+ costs. 


Use the coupon, please. 
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to good plaster © 
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one, as illustrated 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

MacMahon, a royalist at heart, said in 
substance, however: 

‘“‘T took the oath as president of a repub- 
lic and I stand by my obligations. If you 
| want a monarchy let the people vote for it.” 

An election was held and the republican 
form of government sustained. MacMahon 
| then resigned and was succeeded by Grévy. 
| Now for the men around Hindenburg. 
| Here we arrive at one key to his conduct. 
| The tragedy of the last of the kaisers was 
that first he took his own unsound advice; 
second, he heeded the counsel of the mili- 
taristic ring—it did not include Hinden- 
burg—whose obsession was might. It was 
their undoing. There is not the faintest 
| glint of a brass button in the Hindenburg 
| entourage. 
| The proene s closest associates and 
advisers are two men who are sound and 


| constructive and who are practically with- 


| out political affiliation. First comes Doctor 
Luther, the Chancellor—a descendant of the 


.. | great Martin Luther, by the way—who is 


not a member of any party, but a civil 
servant drafted into the national service. 
He made a specialty of economics at a 
university; and after serving as town 
councilor of Magdeburg, was mayor of 
Essen. While in Essen, he was associated 
with the administration of the Rheinisch- 
Westfilische Elektrizitats-Werke, which 
was founded by the late Hugo Stinnes, who 
was president of the company. This com- 
pany, which is ordinarily referred to in the 
Ruhr as the R. W. E., furnishes light and 
power for most of the Rhine-Westphalia 
communities. The Biirgermeister of Essen 
is automatically vice president. Doctor 
Luther got a business training in connec- 
tion with it. 

The second is Doctor Meissner, who, in 
his capacity as chief of the presidential 
bureau, has a closer contact with Hinden- 
burg than any other official. He was 
trained in the law and has served as jurist. 
| He was State Secretary under Ebert and 
| continued in this post with the advent of 
| Hindenburg. He is also without strict 
| adherence to party. 


Warden of the Marshes 


Supplementing these two principal ad- 
visers is Hindenburg’s solid sense and 
balance. No one has ever accused the pres- 
ident of having a brilliant mentality like 
Ludendorfi’s; but his sanity and therefore 
his safety have always stood him and his 
country in good stead. In the war, he 
sought always to conserve life, the opposite 
of the Falkenhayn tactics, which was to 
hurl men in mass formation. It was Hin- 
denburg who opposed the continued attack 
on Verdun which was led by the crown 
prince. In 1917 he frankly declared that 
the old policy of holding the front lines in 
strength during incessant Allied bombard- 
ment was a mistake because of the casu- 
alties. 

Once possessed of an idea, Hindenburg 
sticks to it until grim death. It means that 
doggedness is his chief trait. This leads to 
the war episode which gave him his great 
chance and which started him on the road 
to the presidency. Although at one time 
most people were familiar with the occur- 
rence, it is well worth briefly rehearsing 
here. No other incident in Hindenburg’s 
life meant so much to him. 

When he became a staff officer in 1880, 
having served with credit at Sadowa and 


peror William was crowned in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles, he conceived the idea 
that sooner or later Germany would be at 
war with Russia and that furthermore the 
Masurian Lakes in East Prussia would be 
the pivotal battle ground. Whenever he 
was given command of troops for maneu- 
vers he invariably chose this area. It al- 
ways happened that the armies opposed to 
him found themselves mired in these lakes 
and were forced to surrender technically. 
So obsessed was Hindenburg with the Ma- 
surian idea that his nickname in the army 
became the Warden of the Marshes. 


Sedan and been present when the first Em- ~ 
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Now comes the first phase of the drama in 
which Hindenburg became involved. Sev- 
eral years before the war he retired from 
active service and went to live in Hanover. 
Had he died then, or for that matter any 
time up to 1915, his name would have been 
known only in the military annals of Ger- 
many. 

When the Russian steam roller steered 
by General Rennenkampf swept over East 
Prussia, there was consternation in Ger- 
many. K®onigsberg, where the first Hohen- 
zollern was crowned, was isolated and 
Dantzic menaced. In this critical hour 
somebody in the general staff at Berlin 
remembered Hindenburg’s obsession about 
the Masurian Lakes area. He was called 
back to active service, becoming what the 
British call a dugout—in other words, an 
old officer dug out of retirement. 


First in War, First in Peace 


At the age of sixty-eight Hindenburg was 
given command of the armies in beleaguered 
East Prussia. This time it was not a case 
of maneuver, but the real thing. In actual 
conflict, as in those mimic operations, he led 
the enemy to their destruction, crushed the 
Russian invasion, became the victor of Tan- 
nenberg and emerged from the campaign 
as the new hero of the empire. In 1916 he 
succeeded Falkenhayn as commander in 
chief of the German military forces and re- 
ported to no superior but the Kaiser himself. 

So strong was the hold he had on popular 
affections that a huge wooden statue of him 
was erected in Berlin. Subscribers to the 
German Red Cross were permitted to drive 
a nail into it for every contribution they 
made. It was still standing when I reached 
the capital in 1919. Replicas of it in metal 
as well as wood were sold throughout Ger- 
many during the war in aid of the soldier 
relief. 

Knowing these facts, you can readily 
understand the appeal that lay in Hinden- 
burg’s candidacy, once he consented to 
stand for the presidency. The sequence of 
events that led to it briefly was this: 

When Ebert died, Doctor Luther func- 
tioned as president. Subsequently the 
Reichstag named Dr. Walter Simon, chief 
justice of the supreme court, as acting presi- 
dent until an election could be held. On 
March twenty-ninth the first popular elec- 
tion in Germany for a president was pulled 
off, with seven candidates in the field. 
They were Doctor Jarres, who represented 
the Right Bloc; Braun, the Socialists; Doc- 
tor Marx, former Chancellor, the Centrist, 
or Catholic, Party; Hellpach, the Demo- 
crats; Thaelmann, the Communists; Held, 
the Bavarian People’s Party; and Luden- 
dorff, the Fascists. 

Under the constitution a candidate for 
president must get an absolute majority, 
and none achieved this in the first election. 
In consequence another had to be held. 
Everybody realized that it was the hour for 
consolidation. Stripped down, there were 
only three major interests in contention. 
They were the Monarchists, the Democrats 
and the Communists. A new Bolshevik 
offensive had been launched in Central 
Europe and there were rumbles of a reper- 
cussion in Germany. There was likewise 
the royalist danger from the extreme right. 

Hindenburg became the choice of what 
came to be known as the Biirger Bloc, 
which included principally the National- 
ists, the People’s Party, which meant the 
industrialists—it was the party of Hugo 
Stinnes—and the Fascists. Doctor Marx 
again ran, this time the representative of a 
coalition of Centrists, Democrats and So- 
cialists, while Thaelmann once more flew 
the red flag of the Communists. There 
were no other candidates. 

As I have already intimated, Hinden- 
burg made no campaign. His opponents, 
especially Doctor Marx, conducted a red- 
hot canvass. All Germany was wrought 
up. The women got out and worked, but 
mainly for the old soldier who was their 
ideal of all that a president should be. 

Hindenburg’s principles were set forth in 
the following extracts from his platform, 


Novem 


which he called “‘an address to t] 
people”’: : 

“Patriotic Germans of every q 
clan have nominated me for ¢ 
office in the fatherland. I folloy 
after earnest pe tate in fide 
country. 

“My life is an open book bef 
world. I believe I did my duty d 
many’s bitterest period. If this 
me to act on constitutional gro, 
out regard to party, person, ori; 
ing, as president, I shall not 
wanting. | 

“As a soldier I had the entir, 
mind, not a party. Parties are 
in a parliamentary-ruled state, 
highest executive must stand ab 
and rule for every German, ir 
of them. 

“‘T have never lost my faith j 
man people and God’s help. Tar 
young enough to believe in sudd 
of affairs. 

“No war, no insurrection y 
many can free our divided natio 
I am sorry to say, by discord. | 
quire a long period of quiet, pea| 
The first necessary reforms are | 
nation of those politicians who | 
tics a business. No state can 4 
out order and cleanliness of 1} 
president is especially called a 
holiness and right.” 


The second election, held: 
twenty-sixth, brought out 30,35) 
the largest number ever polled i): 

Hindenburg’s victory was re! 
repudiation of monarchy on th\ 
and Moscowism on the other. |) 
feature was that most of the 
voted for him never believed | 
elected. They were probably a1 
prised over the result as the olt 
shal himself. 

Again, many who opposed hi 
delighted that he got in. This ¢ 
chief features of the aftermath. 


President of All the Fe 


A typical post-election cont 
made to me by Doctor Schach | 
of the Reichsbank, which is t} 
center of Germany. He said, 3 
election I regarded Doctor Mr 
most desirable candidate. Now }1 
convinced that we could not hi 
president than Hindenburg.” | 

The editor of one of the lea: 
newspapers of Berlin, which 1 
denburg in the campaign, mié 
mark: | 

“T confess that we were all yo 
Hindenburg. We thought hew!! 
monarchy. Instead he is ea 
as a president of all the Germai) 

More to the point was fe 
one of the valets at the Adlon E 
lin, where I lived, when I ask! 
he voted for Hindenburg. It wi: 

“T fought under the field 
respect him as a man and asa | 
like Ludendorff and Falkenha}, 
burg’s great desire was to save] 
possible.” 

The women’s point of vier 
worth repeating that they wereh! 
factor in the election, was sum 
the intelligent young person 
acts as my secretary in Berlin. 
disclosure: 

“‘T voted for Hindenburg be}! 
fine clean old man who has alw 
duty by his country. I felt /@ 
above party and would have i 
terests of all the people in min 

Such is the picture of Hindé! 
of the new Germany enteri! 
epoch of economic and politi! 
ment. In the look ahead one 
tain. Unlike most of his co 
office the world over, he is not t 
to expediency to guarantee a sc 
At seventy-eight, and with ¢ 
lease on his post, compromise! ° 
question. 
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NCE this San Fran- 
cisco store of the 
Robert S. Atkins Com- 
pany was so dark that 
flashlights had to be used 
to secure a good, clear 
photograph. Yet the pic- 
ture reproduced here was 
taken without the aid of 
any artificial lights. The 
lustrous marble tile floor 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
explains the transforma- 
tion. This floor contrib- 
utes light where it is 
' most needed—it adds 
| new smartness—it 
makes the whole store 
look bigger and the mer- 
chandise more inviting. 


shopworn floor is like 


ire sales. Both cost money to carry. 
ve taboo in the modern smart shop. 


ise merchant today would try to dis- 
of shopworn goods except by means 
bargain” counter. Many take the 
is themselves when articles become 
‘damaged. 


Because retail shops of today cater 
vical buying public, and sales are 
Fected by what the eye sees. 


na store with all new merchandise 
fashioned, dreary, if it has a foot- 
researed, shabby floor. Good mer- 
ow this ‘fact, too. That is why so 
‘dern shops have quiet, clean, lustrous 
| bright-looking linoleum. 


trect colors and design of a well- 
dor of Armstrong’s Linoleum give a 
unobtrusive elegance to any store. 


‘tnified beauty is only one of its many 
ies. Such a floor is a foot-easy floor 
to weary shoppers; springy and 
store personnel, too. It quiets foot- 
faint whispers; it deadens other 
ie as well. 


mstrong’s Linoleum 


PRINTED 


a INLAID 


An Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor 
also puts an end to old cleaning 
methods and high cleaning costs. 
Once laid, all it needs is an occasional 
Breen we— 
Armstrong’ s 
Marble In- 
laid, No. 71 


Above—Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Linoleum, No. 17 


waxing and polishing. Dust and dirt brush 
right up from its smooth surface. Feet cannot 
scuff or mar the design. It does not spot, stain, 
or splinter. And it never needs refinishing. 


Installed quickly without muss 
Near you is a merchant who will show you the 
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shopworn merchandise 


many new designs now 
available in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. This mer- 
chant is equipped to 
install your new floor 
quickly— and permanently. 


No noise. No upset. 
No dust and dirt. Expert 
layers cement your lino- 
leum floor in place so 
quickly that there 1s prac- 
tically no interruption to 
business. (The floor can 
be laid at night if neces- 
sary.) The finished floor 
is permanent, smooth, water-tight. It will 
not stretch or crack. 


Book of condensed floor facts sent FREE 


brings in condensed form all 


Above—Armstrong’s 
Inset Marble Tile In- 
laid Pattern, No. M6/ 


“Business Floors” 


the facts about selecting, laying, and 7, frthe 
caring for linoleum floors. It contains C/RCLE A 

many illustrations of modern linoleum pragemart OF 
floors and colorplates of correct ‘e burlap 


business patterns. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 


858 Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. 


for every floor 


in the house 
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Fids. In short, their fortunes, let alone his 
own, depended on the unimpaired conduct 
of the lunch room; and clearing his throat 
Fid once more spoke. ‘I’m a-askin’ you,” 
said Fid, ‘““‘how soon do you aim to hit th’ 
grit outer this?” 

There was a pause. After it, as his as- 
sistant hadn’t seemed to hear him, Fid 
loudly cleared his throat. “‘ You know now, 
I gotta hire on another hand w’en you lights 
out,’ added Fid; and as Judy still made no 


reply, he cleared his throat again. ‘‘Wal?”’ 
inquired Fid. 
Judy looked up momentarily. ‘‘What 


did you say?”’ she asked. 

Fid stared. ‘‘Say, if that wouldn’ scatter 
you!” he remarked. 

For a third time, his air now determined, 
Fid returned to the charge. It was true, as 
he’d said, that if Judy departed he would 
have to take on another aid; and what was 
more, to find one in that particular country 
involved no little difficulty. Still more 
would it be so to find one who was com- 
petent. Vital, however, as was this queés- 
tion, in the midst of expressing it Fid’s 
interest in his own concerns seemed to wan- 
der, then to stray afar. In other words, if 
his aid, as he’d suggested, meant to light 
out pronto, leaving him to hunt a successor 
to her place, it was less this than another, 
less practical matter that now seemed to 
engross him. 

“Yeh, hit’s like I been a-sayin’,” said 
Fid; “like as not, now you got all that thur 
money, you-all ’1l be a-moseyin’ outer here 
right smart; on’y I’m a-tryin’ to figger 
whichaway you'll be a-aimin’ to head.” 
His smile eager, he nodded confidingly. 
“That’s hit, Judy—I mean Miss Jude,” Fid 
hastily corrected himself—‘‘the facks is, 
me ’nd Mrs. M. was a-talkin’ it over this 
A.M., only me ’nd her couldn’t agree none. 
Cheyenne was where you’d head fur, I said 
fust on a guess—or mebbe it’s Chicaggy; 


, 99 


but Mrs. M., she sez, ‘Shet yer head, 
Murch; don’t be a blattin’ idjit!’ So I 
guy another guess. ‘Wot! You don’t 


think hit’s Noo York?’ I sez. And call me 
a liar, Miss Jude, but whatta you think she 


sez? ‘Noo York, you lunkhead? You 
mean Yurrup!’ That’s wot she sez; ’nd I 
wouldn’ wunner was she right. Now how 


soon ’re you a-leavin’, huh?” asked Fid, 
rapt. 


Judy looked up again. -“‘Leaving?’’ she 


inquired. 
Fid nodded. ‘‘Yeah, leavin’ here,’ he 
prompted; and Judy stared at him. 


“Leavin’ for Yurrup, y’ know,” added Fid. 

Judy’s lips parted momentarily. “I don’t 
know what you're talking about,” she said; 
and Fid’s face fell hopelessly. 

“Wal, 
marked. 

Just the same, the restaurant keeper had 
reason for his curiosity. What he sought to 
learn was a matter that had concerned all 
of Pinto that morning. Before this the 
news of the will had been spread, and Fid 
was not the only one who burned to find 
out what the girl at the lunch room meant 
to do with all her sudden wealth. 

Naturally with all that money no one of 
a sane mind would care to linger in Pinto. 
Not in any two-by-four, one-hoss cow town 
like that. Not if it could be helped. To be 
frank, the more one heard the talk, the more 
completely could the hearer detect the state 
of civic pride in Pinto—that or an entire 
lack of it. To get out of the place, and to 
get out at full speed, seemed, in fact, to be 
one, if not the only aim and ambition of 
each of its residents; though omit this now. 
The chief interest in Judy’s fortune was 
what Judy meant to do with it; and trying 
again, once more Fid was saying raptly 
“Yeah, with all that dough,” when all at 
once he stopped. His assistant suddenly 
had started. 

A sudden sound had broken the stillness 
at the station—the quick scurry of a pony’s 
feet outside. As it reached her she raised 
her head alertly. A pony, though for that 
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hog-tie ’nd throw me!” he re- 
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matter anything in the shape of horse, was 
no novelty to Fid; and he resumed again. 
Here was this money; and here; too, was 
Judy. Then, too, before she had it was all 
the talk Fid had heard about Judy going 
East. She’d go East, in course; on’y now, 
mebbe, even the East wouldn’t suit. What 
she’d want now, a-having all that money 
she had, would be to cut a reglar swath, 
wouldn’ it? And thoroughly warmed up 
now, Fid again was saying ‘‘In Yurrup 
now,’ when again he stopped abruptly. 
“‘Hell,’”” muttered Fid morosely; ‘‘howdy, 
Mr. Lippitt.” 

The door had opened. As indicated, it 
was the horse wrangler from the Cayuse 
who had opened it, added to which Lippitt 
seemed to have come in haste. Dust cov- 
ered him; and his chaps were flecked with 
white—the sweat of the pony he’d appar- 
ently ridden hard. Added to that, the 
horse wrangler himself was _ perspiring 
damply, his round red face beaded with 
moisture; though what one perhaps would 
have noticed more than that was the look 
he wore. His air concerned, Lippitt glanced 
across the counter to the figure behind the 
coffee machine; then he slowly shook his 
head. 

He said nothing, yet had he shouted, it 
could not have been more pregnant, per- 
haps, to the girl staring at him. Judy hur- 
riedly scrambled to her feet. ‘‘What!”’ she 
exclaimed. 

Glancing from her to Murchison, the 
horse wrangler looked back at her. ‘No, 
ma’m,” he said. 

Another muffled exclamation came from 
her. One hand went involuntarily to her 
breast. ‘‘You went out there, you say?” 
she demanded. 

The horse wrangler nodded. 
she cried again. 

SINAGE nae iaaales 

“And you didn’t find anyone?” 

Po NOvinen Tice 

“‘Didn’t Sim Fessenden know?” 

“No, ma’m.” 

“Nothing?” 

Again Lippitt shook his head. ‘‘ Not hide 
nur hair nur any stitch,’ he said positively; 
and again the girl behind the counter caught 
at her breath. 

“Say, wot’s up anyhow?” demanded Fid 
Murchison, baffled; but the two-seemed 
neither to heed nor to hear him. Judy was 
staring at the horse wrangler, her breath 
still held. “Why—why ” she gasped; 
then all at once her eyes leaped. 

It was as if some thought, a surmise, had 
swept on the instant into her mind; and 
darting out from behind the lunch counter, 
she sped toward the door. ‘‘Hey, whur you 
a-goin’?”’ called Fid Murchsion; but the 
tall, slim figure made no response. Already 
she was out on the station platform, and 
her eyes shielded under her uplifted hand, 
she was staring fixedly along the railroad 
track, where, far away, a faint, tenuous 
smudge betokened the distant passing of 
Number 88. Beneath it the twin steel 
ribands of the rails gleamed and glinted 
in the staring sunshine. Judy, though, was 
concerned with neither the sunshine nor the 
track nor even the far-off departure of 
Number 88. On the rim of a distant rise a 
figure plodded onward, its course set be- 
tween the two bands of metal; and as the 
girl’s eyes lit upon it she gave another 
ejaculation. 

The cry was unintelligible. It was echoed, 
though, by a ery from Lippitt. ‘‘Hey, holt 
on thur!”’ the horse wrangler shouted; but 
he might have saved his breath. Already 
the girl out on the platform had darted 
around a corner of the building and was lost 
to view. 

Back of the lunch room the horse wran- 
gler’s sweating pony stood where its owner 
had left it; and as a figure in flying skirts 
snatched at its bridle it squatted back, then 
reared in fright. Judy’s hand, however, al- 
ready had gripped the pommel; and swing- 
ing into the saddle while the pony still was 


“What!” 


in mid-air, she wrung its head around. The 
next instant there was a thunder of hoofs 
upon the planking, and pony and rider 
reappeared in view on the platform itself. 

Over her shoulder while she steadied the 
now frantic animal she cried a shrill direc- 
tion. “‘Get Lem, Dozey!”’ she called. The 
“Lem” in question was Peters—Hog Eye, 
otherwise; and she cried out again, ‘‘Tell 
Lem I need him too!”’ Then, leaping the 
bronco down to the level of the railroad 
track, at full tilt she sent the pony scuttling 
over the ties and switch points, heading 
toward that distant figure on the sky line. 

“Say, if she ain’t plumb gone loco!”’ said 
Fid Murchison. ° 

That was all Fid said, however. A round 
red face, its look menacing, was thrust 
close to his. At the same time a clenched 
fist was dandled under Fid’s nose in immi- 
nent menace. ‘‘Shet yer face!’’ a harsh 
voice snarled. 

Then, the fist wagged in emphasis, Dozey 
Lippitt added, “You let on to any of this, 
feller, ’nd I’ll bust you good, you hear!” 


Vv 


HE raw cold of the night air had gone; 

the sun, now high, blazed down on the 
prairie and the foothills; and in the distance 
the shimmering heat waves already had be- 
gun to sway and dance. Farlow, though, 
doggedly plodded on. Not once, in fact, 
since he had turned his back on Pinto and 
headed eastward in the wake of Number 88 
had he cast a look behind him at the place 
he had left. However, on one score both 
the town and himself were quits. If he had 
seen enough of Pinto, it’s to be said that 
Pinto had seen enough of him. 

In that locality adventurers of Farlow’s 
particular type were not any especial nov- 
elty. Remittance men and other broken- 
down gentlemen, in fact, seemed to come 
and go with the seasons; though why in 
their wandering they chose to pick on this 
one section of the world is more or less a 
question. “‘The eyes of a fool are in the 
ends of the earth,’”’ Holy Writ sets forth; 
but aside from this or whatever the lure and 
why so many of the sort inevitably head 
out West, the fact remains that on the night 
Farlow dropped off the express at Pinto 
there was not a lounger on the station plat- 
form who could not have foretold offhand 
the exact course he wouldrun. Arriving by 
Pullman, strays of his kind departed subse- 
quently by freight—either that or in due 
time they were tucked conveniently into 
the ground on some lonely hill; and though 
the stray in question had neither died nor 
otherwise departed, in few other respects 
had he differed. If, for example, he worked, 
it was only at odd intervals. Then, too, the 
work was brief. Loading and unloading 
freight was about the only job the locality 
had to offer a drifter as incompetent and 
unused to work as he was; yet had he 
possessed the brawn of a Samson it’s not 
likely it would have made much difference. 
Once he was paid off, night found him back 
at Fessenden’s; and there in the mixed 
society of the pool room’s clientele, and 
filled with the raw, scalding liquor Fessen- 
den dispensed, the sorry figure seemed to 
find the one enjoyment life still held in 
store. However, what one may wonder is 
that having made a mess of this, much as 
he’d made a mess of it elsewhere, a drifter 
like him should have remained so long in 
the place. 

Not even Farlow could have answered 
this. 
stance of the futility essential to such char- 
acters as himself—a drifter. At the same 
time, though, no man, however futile, is 
wholly worthless; and to this not even he 
was the exception. If he had become down 
and out, it still was not just by choice. 
Inability or, to be just, plain ignorance had 
had a hand in that; and in this he resem- 
bled most of his sort, the failures who think 
a new country is always the place to make a 
new start. 


It may have been only another in- — 


‘him a moment. Her spee 


No 


Once he had hit the W 
get on had looked simple. It 
so at first anyway. In fact 
glimpse at that raw region and 
tants Farlow had figured cont 
that if they could do it, how ea 
be for a man of his superior ed) 
advantages. There were the eo 
example. They roped cows, 
and rode their half-brok im 
with a careless confidence tha 
task look trivial. So easy h 
that he had tried it too. And} 
He had failed, too, even at the 
loading freight. Eventually, a 
he found himself tc 
toil; and though for months h 
off and on, one night now a few 


out of this!’””—that he wasn 
Perhaps not. Perhaps, too, it: 
to the man who heard it. Ea 
however, had been reserved for 
ing day when he awakened in tl 
to find himself stretched out | 
back of the railroad station 
Dawn, to be sure, was no noy 
nor was it any more of a novel| 
the night in such surrounding: 
awakened him to sudden consci 
the glimpse of a figure standin, 
It was that tall, slim girl, the} 
the station lunch room, and | 
she had him by the shoulder 
you!” she said; and with a ste) 
half dragged him to his feet. 
to be ashamed of yourself!” | 
Ashamed, yes. So he had bi 
that was not all. Shambling a 
though why, he could not ha} 
had slunk to his feet and tried 
out his soiled attire. ‘You con} 
the girl had ordered harshly. 


abashed, he had shacked after » 
lunch room, where silently ¢i 
hard she had pulled a wash ‘ 
cake of stout yellow soap out 
the counter. Then, when she Ii 
basin at a tap, she set both tH 
the soap on a bench beside the K 
wash yourself!” she’d orderé di 

He had washed himself. Min 
had gone on working hurriedl) 
counter, where already she hada 
beneath the nickel-plated be 
when he had made shift to ele 
and hands and restore some 
blowzy clothes, she had shovec 
black, steaming liquor across) 
toward him. ‘Here, as i 
ordered. 

Queer, that girl. It was not e 
he’d surmised something o ft) 
ties. For one thing, if you triebi 
got nowhere; and her talk, v 
talk, was not just the sort 1 
from a biscuit shooter—that } 
flossy reigning in some waysideit 
True, Farlow hadn’t wasted 1 
experience in chaffing the gold-il 
toothed kind, though he still Al 
tered the variety; and this gi¢ 
to the type. Anyway, havingl! 
coffee, he’d remarked idly, in \ 
makes conversation with th 
“‘Nice weather we're having, r, cu 
the next instant he could i eu 
self for the banality. 


door. ‘You nee she’d orderé 
“T beg your pardon,” # 
mumbled humbly. 
This, however, was not i 
come, the full shame he VS 
Slouching to the door, he wi 
when she said sharply, “W ! 
under her narrowed lids she 


spoke again, had lost its 
ness, lapsing momenta 
vernacular. ‘I reckon, f 

(Continued on Pa 
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‘wd better hear the news. 
mn cuttin’ loose around here for 
now; and mebbe you haven’t 
at’sup. If I was you I’d have 


re? He was inclined to smile 
should he have a care about 
he girl’s face, though, did not 
was set and hard; and she 
ully, ‘The boys round here, 
in particular, are fixing to run 


had leaped from him as if he’d 
Run him out? It was so— 
it seemed; though not even 
final touch to his shame. Not 
yrate. “It’s like I’m tellin’,” 
d slowly; and she added, 
Jone it already if I hadn’t 
ees 
2 you are. One may judge, in 
; depths and dregs Rand Far- 
‘imself sink. However, though 
re that he was rated an outcast 
‘z, the fact that this girl had 
‘om the outrage seemed to him 
tiling. A waitress, a girl in a 
ag house! And hers had been 
id stretched out to aid him! 
xt time mebbe I cain’t,”’ she’d 
cally. 
{ you do it anyway?’ he’d 


, answered that. With a shrug 
( away. 
‘Farlow had stumbled home- 
rags and tatters of former re- 
still were left to him, however 
jiave sunk; and the threat that 
cun out of town like any tramp 
vening. As a result, for a week 
evar of the Palace Pool Parlor, 
a desire. Then, afire inwardly 
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he’d wired her was the same reason why 
he’d appealed desperately to her at the 
railroad station this morning. She’d been 
deaf, true, to the appeal; though it was not 
without good reason. At any rate, had he 
ever done anything to warrant belief in 
him? Whether or not, his face burned at 
the thought of what had happened. It 
burned still deeper as he recalled the fin- 
ishing incident—the moment when that 
girl, the waitress, had offered him the 
money to pay his fare. That was the last, 
the final touch; and stung, something 
cracked inside Farlow. Sick from it, the 
fever to get out of that place, away from 
it, shook him like a reed. He must get 
home! Back East was his home—not this 
hell hole where he found himself. Back 
East he could try again, make another fight 
of it; and as Number 88, the express he’d 
hoped and planned to leave on, pulled out 
from the station, Farlow had cast one look 
about him. Then he had stepped down to 
the track and set out in its wake. 

Home! His face dogged, Farlow trudged 
on. 


“Rand!” 

The sun rose, its heat scorching. Dust 
rose from beneath the walker’s feet; and 
he was stifled by the hot, acrid scent of the 
sagebrush—that and the powdery alkali; 
yet he plodded on, his gait unflagging. 
Mumbling and muttering, he did not hear 
a quick sound that broke on the heavy 
stillness. The sound grew, a drumlike thud- 
ding rapidly drawing nearer. Then, with 
an abrupt scurrying rush the cause of all 
this drew up closer; though it was not 
until it was abreast of him and the voice 
again called out to him that Farlow awoke. 
“Rand!” cried the voice. “Rand!” 

Farlow turned. 

Three miles or so behind him was the 
town. The houses with their peaked roofs 
and flat false fronts stood out grotesquely 
in the staring sunlight; and nearer at hand 
was the nester’s squalid, tumble-down shack 
where for so long he had made a shift of life 
and living. Farlow, though, did not look at 
them. A sweating pony, its flanks heaving, 
was lurching up the low slope of the rail- 
road track close at hand; and as he stared 
sullenly at it the rider slipped to the ground 
and threw the lines over the pony’s head. 

It was that girl again, the one from the 
railroad lunch room. Her face set, she 
strode toward him. “‘Whereare you going?” 
she demanded. 

Where was he going, eh? Farlow knew 
well enough; but that was one thing, and 
to tell her was another. His face dark, he 
curled his lip momentarily. ‘‘What’s that 
to you?”’ he returned. 

His tone was curt, blunt, not to call it 
brutal. He was hardly prepared, though, 
for the response she made. ‘“‘Rand!” she 
cried; and all of a sudden, the gesture im- 
pulsive, she laid a hand on his arm. “‘Please, 
Rand!” 

Farlow stared. 

Not even he could have mistaken the ap- 
peal. One could not mistake, either, some- 
thing else voiced in herintonation. Farlow’s 
wonder grew as he gazed at her; and as 
if she saw the look and realized its won- 
der, a swift tide of color swept up into her 
face. Then she spoke, her speech abrupt 
and awkward. ‘I know what you think,” 
she said. ‘‘I can’t help it though. I’ve just 
got to tell you, Rand. I want you to come 
back with me.” 

Farlow gaped at her in silence. 

He was not prepared for anything like 
this. In the times he’d drifted in and out of 
the station no hint of that had come to him. 
At another time he might even have taken 
it humorously. Not now, however. Be 
that as it was, though, the girl gave no 
heed to his wondering amazement. ‘‘Come 
on back, Rand,” she said slowly. “‘I’ll fix 
you up. You and I will make a fight of it 
for you together.” 

Together? If he’d had any doubt before, 
the word—that and the look that went with 
it—left but one conclusion; and he drew 
in his breath. He still could not believe her 
in earnest though; and for a moment he 
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faltered. “Do you mean—mean you want 
to marry me?”’ he said. 

No hurt was intended. It was sheer 
amazement rather than any wish to injure 
that gave the words their intonation; yet 
the effect was painful. The tall figure stif- 
fened rigidly. At the same time the tide of 
color in her face waned away. Then she 
spoke. 

“Let’s be plain,” said Judy. ‘‘As like as 
not, I’m not anything you’d expect from a 
girl. Anyway, I’ve got no false notions 
about myself. I’m what I am—that’s all; 
but just the same I can do for you what a 
good many women, just girls, never could. 
That’s the fact—and I don’t mean, either, 
I’m speaking of the money I have. The 
money goes with me though; and that’s 
something, if it’s not all. I’m offering to 
help you. I’m offering to set you on your 
feet, make you what you were once more— 
clean and decent and—and a man.”’ While 
she spoke her eyes had drifted away, and 
with one foot she was burrowing awk- 
wardly in the cinders of the railroad bed. 
Now, however, she looked up at him again, 
her face troubled. ‘“‘Now will you come 
back with me?” she asked. 

He still marveled. ‘‘Why?” he inquired. 

“T’ve told you, haven’t I?” she an- 
swered. 

“Yes, but why would you eare to marry 
anyone like me?” asked Farlow. 

Her answer was frank. “I just don’t 
know,” answered Judy. 

Back at the station Fid Murchison gave 
an abrupt exclamation. His excitement 
growing, for ten minutes or so Fid had been 
hitching about from one foot to the other. 
Now, as he looked along the track toward 
the two distant figures standing there, Fid’s 
bottled-up emotion all at once exploded. 

“Say, dummed if she ain’t bringing him 
back with her!”’ he cried. 

So it looked too. Up the track the two 
had turned, and were coming back to Pinto. 


VI 


HAT day was one to be remembered. 

Excitement is perhaps not just the 
word that describes the town’s sensations; 
but just the same, throughout the morning 
and as the day waned, the hours drifting on 
toward evening, there was a buzz and stir 
in Pinto that seemed close to that, excite- 
ment. Shut off from the world, like other 
small-town places Pinto might be trusted, 
in fact, to make the most of every happen- 
ing, however slight; and this proved no ex- 
ception. If so, however, it still was not 
quite clear just how great a part of the stir 
was due to the happenings down at the rail- 
road station. True, the news of the will was 
out. In dying, Harbison, as it was known, 
had left all his fortune to the daughter of 
his former head boss, Jeff Caswell, de- 
ceased. Then, too, on top of this was heard 
the whisper of another happening. It was 
the veiled, vague rumor coupling Harbison’s 
nephew with the girl who’d inherited the 
money. Although the nephew had been 
seen to leave the town, heading eastward in 
the wake of Number 88 that morning, it 
was known now that he was back—tem- 
porarily, at any rate. Along toward mid- 
afternoon a final rumor ran the rounds like 
wildfire. It was that Judy Caswell, the girl 
who’d inherited Harbison’s money, was 
leaving for the East that night on Extra 
126, and that she was taking Harbison’s 
nephew with her! 

Pinto buzzed in fact now. 

The day was Saturday, the big day in the 
town. On Saturdays the cow hands, the 
nesters and others in the section rode in to 
do their week-end marketing—that or to 
indulge in their regular Saturday ‘“‘bust’’; 
and the one street was thronged. Fessen- 
den’s, in particular, was crowded. Sim was, 
in fact, kept steadily on the jump; though 
in spite of the trade he was doing, Sim 
seemed in no discursive frame of mind. Un- 
easy, not to call it furtive, the pool parlor’s 
owner evaded as a topie any reference to 
Harbison or what Harbison had done with 
his money; and he dodged also any talk 
that had to do with the ranch owner’s 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Out on the town’s edge Mrs. Castro’s 
two-story-and-garret dwelling stood just 
where the street dissipated itself into the 
trackless infinity of the prairie; and not 
excepting the station agent’s knockdown 
bungalow, the product of a mail-order con- 
cern, the Castro mansion was the most 
pretentious in Pinto. At this hour, how- 
ever, the afternoon already having waned, 
one would have been less concerned with 
the house itself than with what was going on 
within it. Downstairs all was silent. The 
front-room shades were drawn; the floor 
itself looked as if unoccupied. Upstairs, 
though, all was bustle and confusion. 
Feet trod to and fro; there was a sound of 
doors being opened and shut; and in the 
midst of this a shrill voice now and then 
rose excitedly. 

The voice was Mrs. Castro’s. A short, 
plump woman, the widow of a _ horse 
rancher late of the region, the lady now 
seemed infused with growing agitation. As 
the day wore on, Mrs. Castro’s emotion had 
risen by leaps and bounds. ‘‘ Wal, it’s all 
right mebbe; and mebbe, too, you know 
what you're doin’; but so fur’s I’m con- 
cerned,’’ proclaimed Mrs. Castro, “I’m in 
a twitter, th’ jumps! Now what’ll I do 
with these here?”’ she asked. 

The articles indicated were a set of 
leather chaps hanging with a sombrero and 
a checked flannel shirt on a hook behind 
the door. On the floor below stood a pair 
of high-heeled range boots; and as she 
spoke Mrs. Castro turned to the other fig- 
ure in the room. On her knees before an 
open trunk the landlady’s lodger was fold- 
ing and laying away in the trunk a variety 
of articles piled upon the bed, and over her 
shoulder she now cast a glance at the chaps. 
“Leave them where they are,’’ she directed 
briefly. 

Judy’s face was quiet. Regardless of 
Mrs. Castro’s emotions, through the most 
of the morning and now well on toward 
dusk she had gone on working, her air im- 
passive, unmoved. About her, though, had 
one looked closely, might have been seen 
something else than that. Her brows at 
times knit themselves together sharply. At 
times, too, the line of her mouth set itself 
in a thin, hardened fixity. When she spoke, 
replying at odd times to Mrs. Castro’s 
ejaculative chatter, it usually was in mono- 
syllables; and rising occasionally, she went 
to the near-by window and shot a glance 
down the street toward the town. 

The street was crowded, so to speak. As 


the day passed the town had, filled up - 


rapidly. Rows of saddled ponies, their 
bridles drooped over the bars provided for 
the purpose, stood in front of each of the 
stores, the Palace Pool Parlor included; 
while lined up along the walk were the 
buggies and box wagons of the nesters and 
punkin rollers. ‘‘ Wot you a-gazin’ at so?” 
inquired Mrs. Castro abruptly. 

The figure at the window gave a shrug. 
“Nothing,” she murmured; and she re- 
turned once more to the trunk. ‘“‘ Wal,” 
remarked Mrs. Castro tartly, ‘‘if you aim 
to finish this afore Extry 126 hikes out 
you’d a-better get a hump on!”’ 

“T’m hurryin’,’’ responded Judy. 

Extra 126 was the Saturday night spe- 
cial that went through to North Forks, the 
junction eastward. There it connected 
with another line for Chicago and points 
east; and as if she had caught the signifi- 
cance of Mrs. Castro’s remarks, Judy 
worked with redoubled vigor. As she did 
so Mrs. Castro shot a glance at her; and 
opening the door quietly, she went out into 
the hall. Here for a moment she hung over 
the stairs, her air attentive, listening. But 
only fora moment. Returning to the room 
she remarked, ‘‘’S awful quiet down thur. 
You don’t suppose nothin’s happened, do 
you?” 

Judy looked up inquiringly. 
stairs?’’ she asked. 

“Yeah, to him,” replied Mrs. Castro. 

Bending over the trunk again, the guest 
went on packing. ‘“‘Don’t worry,’ she 
returned. 

However, though it may not have been 
in the sense that Mrs. Castro meant, 


“Down- 
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something really was happening in that 
room downstairs. 

The hours had gone. One by one they 
had dragged their way along; and though 
it had been early morning when that little 
byplay, the affair out on the railroad line, 
had taken place, already the sun was slant- 
ing toward the west, and in a short time 
now the shadows of the dusk would fall 
over the prairie and the foothills. But only 
in one way was the man seated behind the 
curtained windows of the room downstairs 
concerned in the flight of time. Along to- 
ward eight o’clock or thereabout the train 
for the East was due; and until then he was 
only waiting. 

One might stop to speculate on the twists 
and turns Farlow’s mind had taken in the 
interim. True, he still was in a daze at the 
turn the day’s doings had taken; and the 
chief marvel of it was that happening out 
on the track. He had no illusions. He knew 
well enough what others must think of 
him—he knew, anyway, what he thought 


of himself; and that any woman, a girl in | 


particular, should wish to tie her lot to his 
was sufficient to make him wonder—any- 
one else, either, for that matter. But never 


mind. It’s only justice to say that, at first, 


he had refused to consent. 

He might have saved himself the effort. 
She seemed determined, for one thing. For 
another thing, her will was stronger than 
his. Later on Farlow would have reason to 
remember that, recall the set of her jaw. 
The main thing, though, was that Farlow 
had come back to Pinto with her. 

Out on the track he’d asked her again for 
her reason. It had seemed then to anger 
her. “I’ve told you, haven’t I? Didn’t I 
say I didn’t know?”’ So she had. However, 
if her reply still had told him nothing, a 
momentary remembrance had sprung into 
his mind. He could read people well enough, 


no matter how else he might be lacking; | 


and already he had surmised there was 
something about this girl that differed, even 
if grotesquely, from the others in her sur- 
roundings. Up at Fessenden’s, too, Far- 
low had also heard the talk. ‘‘ Highfalutin’”’ 
was the word Sim and his rabble had for 
her; and he started queerly. Was this her 
motive with him?» Was that why she would 
marry him? Was she using him to gain her 
end? Inspite of himself Farlow had laughed; 
and the effect, the result of that laugh, had 
been electrical. Her head had flown back, 
and again that determined chin of hers had 
set itself. ‘‘Well, are you coming back or 


not?’’ she’d demanded sharply. ‘“‘I’ve got | 


things to do, and I’m not staying out here 


in the sun all the morning. You’d better 


make up your mind if you’re going to!” 

Farlow had made up his mind. If he had 
something she wanted, she had something 
too. A bargain was a bargain; and besides, 
why struggle? Fate, or call it fortune, had 
dropped something into his lap; and why 
not take it for what it was? ‘‘Very well,” 
he’d said grimly; and together they came 
back to Pinto, where, at the head of the 
one street, she had turned off from the 
right of way. The house she roomed in 
stood there; and, her mouth set, and lead- 
ing the pony by its bridle, she’d headed 
towardits door. “‘WhereshallI meet you?” 
asked Farlow as they reached it. 

In reply she opened the door and waved 
him inside. Farlow tried again. “If we’re 
going to get married,” he said, “we'll have 
to find a minister.” 

“T’ll attend to that,” she said. 

He spoke once more. ‘‘Someone, too,”’ he 
added, “‘will have to get the tickets for’ the 
train.” ; 

She flashed a look at him. 

“What train?” 

Farlow told her. ‘‘The train tonight. 
The train we are taking for the East.” 

“T’ll attend to that, too,” she said. 

Then, her chin set, she again waved him 
inside. ‘‘You wait here till I want you.” 

Inside the front room Farlow had swept 
a look about him. The red plush chairs and 
sofa; the whatnot in the corner with its 
crewel mats, its sea shells, its painted jar 
with the spray of imitation flowers in it— 
all these, and on the wall a crayon of the 
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late Castro, seemed a fit setting to the 
situation in which he found himself. How 
his one-time friends would have laughed! 
How his mother’s brows, too, would have 
arched themselves had she only been there! 
There was his sister, too—she and that 
time-sérving, bootlicking, ladder-climbing 
husband of hers. Derisively Farlow had 
pictured to himself their sensations. On 
the floor a blinding purplish carpet was 
laid, its huge florescent pattern as incredi- 
ble and as staggering as its hue; and to 
save this and the other rococo furnishings, 
the green holland roller shades had been 
tightly drawn. But Farlow gave these only 
a glance. Grinning sardonically, he was 
laying his battered hat on the crewel cover- 
ing of a center table, its soaplike marble top 
further ornamented by a plush 
portrait album, when a sound out- 
side had caught his ear; and going 
to a window at the front, his air 
all at once concerned, he had slipped 
back an edge of the shade. 

Two men were running up the 
road. The two were booted and 
spurred; and at a glance he iden- 
tified the pair—hands from his 
uncle’s ranch. One was the Cayuse 
horse wrangler, a round, red-faced 
fellow hardly one’s ideal of what 
the typical cowboy might be. He 
was, at any rate, hardly what Far- 
low back East had pictured as a 
dashing rider of the range; nor was 
his companion any more alluring. 
A morose, lean individual with 
small, squinting eyes, he was known 
to Farlow by the sobriquet, entirely 
descriptive, of Hog Eye. What had 
held Farlow, though, at the mo- 
ment was what was happening in the street. 

Out there was that girl again. Still hold- 
ing the sweating pony, its lines drooped 
over her arm, she said something hurriedly 
to the two men; and as Farlow watched he 
saw their faces alter sharply. Astonishment 
seemed to dawn upon them, a gaping won- 
der; but heedless of the look, the girl went 
on speaking, her speech energetic; and 
then one of the men—it was the horse 
wrangler—made some reply. From his 
look it was as if what he said was a protest, 
his face concerned; but if it indeed was 
that, the girl out there was in no mood to 
heed it. “‘You do as I say!” she said, her 
voice sharp, so sharp that Farlow himself 
caught the words; and after a glance at 
each other, their air still more concerned, 
without further ado the two nodded at her. 
As they did so the girl handed the pony’s 
bridle to the horse wrangler; and swinging 
into the saddle, the fellow darted off at full 
tilt down the street, his companion follow- 
ing afoot. A moment afterward Farlow 
heard the front door open; and dropping 
the shade he held, he crossed the room to 
the hall. 

She was standing by the stairs, her face 
clouded. As Farlow appeared she started 
abruptly up the stairs. ‘Just a moment, 
please,” hesaid; “what time does that train 
leave?”’ 

Her blue-gray eyes rested on his. 

“What train?” 

Surprised, Farlow told her. It was the 
train he had spoken about, the train that 
was to take them East. “Oh, that,” she 
murmured. 

The train left around eight o’clock, she 
told him; and he asked another question. 
“If you mean to go through with this, where 
are we to get married?”’ 

“Where?” She was already at the 
stairs, walking upward. As she hadn’t an- 
swered the question, he put it again. “Do 
you mean to marry me here or later on?”’ 

She hadn’t stopped even then. “Suit 
yourself,’’ she said. 

Once again he tried. “Here or when we 
get East?”’ demanded Farlow; and over 
her shoulder as she went on up the stairs 
she gave him her answer. 

“Yes, when we go East,” she said. 

That was all. Since then Farlow hadn’t 
seen the woman he was to marry. His or- 
ders, though, were to sit there and wait; 
and he had done it. Along toward noon 
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there had been a flurry of pony’s feet out- 
side, the door of the house had opened, and 
he had heard a thud as if something heavy 
had been dropped inside. Hearing the 
pony scuttle off again, Farlow had looked 
out into the hall, his curiosity aroused, and 
on the floor by the door lay two objects. 
One was a leather bag, a carry-all once 
smart in style, though now it was dingy 
and soiled; and this he recognized. It was 
his own possession, the hand bag he’d 
abandoned in the nester’s shack that morn- 
ing; and in it were his belongings. He 
grinned as he opened the bag and found 
them in it. 

With the other object he was not con- 
cerned. It was a huge pasteboard box, its 
covers bound with heavy twine and obvi- 
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ously containing dry goods. The wedding 
dress, maybe, Farlow figured sardonically. 
His look grinning, he figured, too, what the 
wedding dress would be in looks and fash- 
ion. There was not much amusement, 
though, in his grin. He had no illusions 
there. He had no illusions, either, of the 
girl he was about to marry or what marry- 
ing her would involve. However, he meant 
to see it through. 

Noon came; then he heard the clock 
strike one. It struck two, and he still sat 
there thinking. At five he was still at it. 
Upstairs was still the sound of hurrying 
feet and the opening and shutting of doors 
and bureau drawers; but he gave little 
heed to that. The fever was on him to get 
aboard that train bound East. The train 
would take him home. This in his mind, he 
figured what he’d do, once he got there. 
Among other things he pictured to himself 
what would happen, once he landed in 
among his family and friends, the girl he 
was to marry in tow. That was the joke. 
He knew what they’d think and say; and 
that was the cream of it! Money, wealth, 
was the bulwark of their lives, its thew and 
sinew; and he laughed grimly at the 
thought of the pickle he’d put them in, his 
family first of all. They’d hate him for it. 


_ went out,” she answered; 
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They’d hate this girl—with her gauche 
and outlandish manners; writhe at her and 
her crude pretenses. Yet, as she had 
money, they’d have to truckle to her! A 
waitress, a girl in an eating house! Just the 
same, Farlow had no thought of backing 
out; and as he sat there, waiting for the 
hours to pass and the time came for him to 
leave with her for the train, his mind busied 
itself with his plans. With that money, 
hers, he could buy a place, set up some- 
where. It would be in some place where he 
liked to live. It might be, too, that if he 
kept her out of sight for a while he might 
be able to trim off some of her rough edges, 
make her decently presentable. But what 
matter even if he couldn’t? What differ- 
ence if she went on being raw, gauche? He 
was going East, wasn’t he? Even at that 
price he would be getting home. 

Home! Back East! As the hour drew 
near, Rand Farlow felt a flame like fever 
surging through his veins. 


“What’s that!’’ Judy said all at once. 

Seven o’clock had struck. The shadow 
creeping over the prairie and the foothills 
had merged into darkness now; 
and in Pinto the lights already had 
been lit. As if echo to it, out on a 
cut bank beyond the town a coy- 
ote laid back its head and yapped. 
The thin, weird cry, age-long in its 
intonation of misery and isolation, 
split the starlit evening quiet; yet 
it was not this that had caught the 
ear of the girl upstairs. In the lamp- 
light she stood for a moment with 
uplifted head, her breath held, her 
ear bent attentively. ‘Do you hear 
that?’’ she whispered. 

Her face was strained, the look in 
her eyes vaguely frightened. ‘‘ Hear 
wot?” inquired Mrs. Castro. 
ing cooked the supper and set it on 
the table, she had come upstairs to call 
her guest. To her brief query, however, 
the guest made no reply. Slipping to the 
window, Judy had drawn up the shade 
and for an instant she peered out into the 
dark. At the same instant a stifled mur- 
mur escaped her; and swinging about, she 
flung a hurried question at Mrs. Castro. 

“Quick! Where’s Dozey? Is he down- 
stairs?” 

Mrs. Castro gaped. “Mr. Lippitt he just 
and she, too, 
gave an exclamation. ‘Why, Judy, what’s 
wrong?”’ 

Judy made no reply. 

Already she had darted out of the room. 
“Dozey! Lem!” she cried as she darted 
down the stairs. Then she was gone; and 
bewildered, Mrs. Castre paused. She, too, 
had heard something now. Out of the night 
a sudden din had risen. It was as if at some 
signal the town had burst all at once into 
an uproar of shouts and cries. 

The landlady pricked up her ears. More 
than once in her experience of the cow town 
had she known it to break into a sudden 
hullabaloo; and that was nothing to her. 
Boys will be boys, especially if they’re cow- 
boys; and in the past it had been no nov- 
elty when some outfit rode in from the 
round-up, hell-bent on raising Cain. But 
times were changing. The cowboy, that 
interesting mammal, bid fair now to be- 
come extinct; and in place of him were 
those nesters, dougheys, punkin rollers fill- 
ing up the old-time range. In fact, it had 
been a long time since an outfit had shot 
up Pinto; besides, this racket had a differ- 
ent sound. What were all the hoots and 
catcalls? What was the deafening rattle, 
as if someone were beating tinware? Going 
to the window, Mrs. Castro also peered out 
into the dark; and as she did so she, too, 
gave a gasp, a muffled cry. 

The next instant, her face white, she 
was scuttling down the stairs. 

“Judy!” she shrilled. “Judy!” 

No Judy answered. 

Downstairs, though, as Mrs. Castro gave 
another cry, both the front door and‘ the 
door to the parlor opened; and in each 
opening a figure was revealed. In the door- 
way of the parlor it was Farlow; and his 
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himself on the knot of men surrounding 
him. Fighting now as if for his life, again 
Farlow heard her give a cry. “‘No, no— 
don’t! Dozey!’’ she screamed. It was too 
late though. 

Over his head as he fought Farlow beheld 
something momentarily uplifted; then it 
fell and, stretched out again in the dust, he 
rolled over on his face. 

That was all though. Swift hands raised 
him, and he felt himself hoisted into the 
air and sprawled on a horse’s back; after 
which Farlow knew no more. Minutes, too, 
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must have gone before consciousness re- 
turned to him; for when he awoke dizzily, 
the town, its lights and sounds had gone, 
while about him was only silence, the stars 
blazing down on him in the solemnity of 
their solitude. Beneath him the pony on 
which he sprawled still headed onward, and 
in the distance, as his senses reeled anew, 
Farlow beheld in a dream the distant saw- 
tooth profile of Painted Horse. 
Then once more his senses left him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“Jack, listen to me. Bear with me. 
You’re one of the few men who'll under- 
stand. And I’ll tell you why I can’t go to 
the yacht club—why I can’t even get into 
your car and talk there.” 

When he chose, Ralph could be a very 
dramatic and persuasive talker, and Jack, 
already affected by the exordium, patted 
him sympathetically on the shoulder. 
Nevertheless, Ralph felt fully the immen- 
sity of the task before him. He saw clearly 
that if he did not succeed in it, and succeed 
completely, he would make himself com- 
pletely ridiculous. He, therefore, mustered 
all his powers for the narration of the 
quandary. 

“That’s how I’m fixed, Jack, my lad,’’ he 
ended. ‘‘And that’s why I can’t leave here 
except in a 99 bus. What I have said I have 
said and I’m bound by it.” 

Sir John Hipwood’s reaction was rather 
spectacular. He turned away roaring with 
laughter—so much so that his pink skin 
deepened to purple and people stopped to 
look at him. He walked a dozen paces and 
then back, and faced Lord Furber, still 
laughing; then he wiped the tears from his 
eyes. 

“And what is my réle supposed to be in 
this affair?” he demanded, somewhat 
curtly, the laughter having finished as sud- 
denly as it had begun. 

“‘T want you to give orders for a 99 bus 
to be put on. But of course it’s got to bea 
real 99, with the proper label on it—a public 
bus—none of your Private labels, hire 
department. It’s got to ply for hire, and 
follow the right 99 route, with a proper con- 
ductor and all. I must play the game prop- 
erly. No hanky-panky with yourself. I’ll 
pay all expenses.”’ " 

“No!” said Jack, with increased curt- 
ness. 

“No? But believe me, Jack, it’s a very 
serious thing for me. It’s everything to me. 
My self-respect is at stake. I said it, and 
I said it to my wife, and I’ve got to stick 
to it. You’re my friend, and you can save 
me. What’s the good of knowing great men 
if you can’t make use of them in a crisis?”’ 

““Crisis be hanged!”’ cried Sir John Hip- 
wood, who was gradually losing his benevo- 
lence and showing that he was just as accus- 
tomed as Ralph to being top dog. “Crisis 
be hanged!” He moderated his tone. 
“Now look here, Ralph. You say I’m your 
friend. Iam. Take the advice of a friend. 
You walk right off this pavement and go 
home—it isn’t five minutes off. Go to your 
wife and say to her just these words, 
‘Maidie, I’ma fool.’ Tell her I told you to. 
She won’t crow over you. She’s , fine, 
Maidie is, and there isn’t a mean streak in 
her.” 

Lord Furber replied quietly and col- 
lectedly; his demeanor was a masterpiece 
of self-control: 

“You mean all that?” 

“T mean it. Not only will I not send a 
bus for you, but I’ll give positive orders 
that a bus must not be sent.’ 

“Well, then, you’re a dirty dog, Hip- 
wood!” Ralph retorted, calmly and bitterly 
savage. 

Sir John bit his lip and responded: 

“The matter with you is that you’re an 
overbearing idiot, Furber. You think you 
own the earth, but you’ve got to learn that 
you don’t. You’ve made a fool of yourself, 


and you think because you’re the mighty 
Furber you can evade the consequences. 
It just happens this time that you can’t. 
You’re beaten—and a good thing, too, for 
this once. You talk about your self-respect, 
but self-conceit is what’s the matter with 
you. What you have said you have said! 
Bosh! I say bosh! And here you have the 
infernal impudence to take me away from 
my business on this fool’s errand. D’you 
know that I broke up a directors’ meeting 
to come to you, and put off a lunch, too, 
because I thought you were in trouble— 
real trouble? I never dreamed I was being 
summoned by a swollen-headed lunatic.” 

At this point Sir John relented. ‘‘For- 
give me, old thing,” said he coaxingly. 
““Mustn’t lose our sense of humor. Come 
along with me now and I'll stand you a 
lunch.” 

Ralph’s answer was to walk away with a 
lowering face. The next moment Sir John 
Hipwood drove off in his car. 

Ralph had not moved a dozen _ paces 
when he saw the patiently waiting Miss 
Hummel. He laughed shortly. 

‘“‘Miss Hummel,” he addressed her in 
calm tones, as though nothing had hap- 
pened, ‘“‘you did very well, very well in- 
deed. Now get back to The City and get Mr. 
St. John. Tell him he is to go down with 
you to the General depot at Battersea. 
I know there’s about sixty old motorbusses 
for sale there. Tell him to buy one and pay 
cash and see it’s in going order. Make them 
lend you a conductor and a driver—they 
always have emergency reserves—and bor- 
row two 99 number boards, and come right 
back here with it. Don’t spare money. If 
bribes are needed, give them. Doesn’t mat- 
ter how much. Got it? Got it all?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the imperturbable. 
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HE Right Honorable, the Lord Furber, 

suddenly felt very hungry—even to the 
point of physical weakness. He felt also 
that he had supported long enough the 
rigors of Grosvenor Place and needed a 
little privacy. Such were his reasons for 
nosing round the green-painted inclosure, 
rather in the manner of a dog excited by 
hopes. He then heard a strange tapping 
within the inclosure. His next act was to 
knock on the door of the inclosure, which 


bore an authority from the London County | 


Council to exist up to a certain date; the 
date was already passed, but the inclosure 
continued to exist. 

A gray-bearded man, clothed in white 
from head to foot and holding a chisel, ap- 
peared at the door. 

“My man—”’ Lord Furber began benevo- 
lently. 

“Something wrong there,” the gray- 
beard interrupted him. ‘“‘So far as I know 
I’m not your man.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” Lord Furber 
apologized. ‘‘I thought you were a work- 
man.” 

“So I am,” said the graybeard, “‘and I 
hope you are too.” 

“Certainly,” agreed His Lordship 
quickly. “I’m sorry to trouble you, but I’m 
afraid I threw a packet of sandwiches into 
your wigwam a short while ago.” 

“Why are you afraid?” the graybeard 
inquired. “Either you did or you didn’t— 
you must know. If you mean that you are 
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Comfortably 


Without a Strain 
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TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


SERVICES 


recently established for seasonal 
travel by the leading transatlan- 
tic steamship companies are 
appealing to many who have 
hitherto hesitated to consider 
the larger outlay. 


The passage across is 
only a part of the trip; 
the big question still is 


AFTER THE CROSSING 
WHAT ? 


Let us answer this question for 
you. Under our guidance you 
will travel on the right kind of 
trains, live in comfortable hotels 
and get full value for your 
money. Being the most impor- 
tant organization in the travel 
field, we command correspond- 
Makeshifts are 
not tolerated. Our proven 
business methods and 85 years 
experience are your guarantee. 
As we are agents for all steam- 
ship companies, you are not 
limited to any one line, but can 


CHOOSE 


ing facilities. 


YOUR OWN STEAMER. 


for the passage over and back. 


Select an itinerary 
from our long list of 
short and long trips, 
each covering all ma- 
jor points of interest. 


Tours as low in cost 


as $250 for 26 days. 


Inquiries cordially invited; they will 
receive careful individual attention. 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or Branch Offices at 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 
or Your Local Steamship Agents 
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afraid because you threw the packet on my 
head, that’s all right. You ought to be, 
now that I see you. When the packet fell 
I thought it came from Providence—or 
from the devil. Probably the latter. I 


| thought it had been sent to tempt me from 


| Renan’s barber. 


my hygienic brown bread.” 

“May I have it?”’ 

“No, you mayn’t,”’ said the graybeard. 
“‘T regret to say that the temptation was 
too strong for me, and I ate your sand- 
wiches—all of them—and am now suffering 
from the inevitable indigestion. I don’t 


| blame you. I only blame myself. But you 


can have the brown bread. Here it is.” 

Lord Furber, after some hesitation, took 
the brown bread. 

“Of course I couldn’t eat it 
here?” 

““You’re wrong again. Of course you 
could eat it inside. Come in.” 

Lord Furber gave thanks and entered the 
inclosure, and was relieved to see that he 
was still on pavement. A large group of 
statuary occupied the middle of the in- 
closure. 

“Very fine,” 
amiably. 

“Only posterity can decide that,” said 
the graybeard. ‘“‘Now make yourself at 
home while you eat. I don’t know who you 


inside 


observed Lord Furber 


are and I don’t care.” 


“T’m Lord Furber.”’ 

““Who’s he? Never heard of him.” 

“Don’t you read the papers?” 

“Of course I don’t. I haven’t looked at a 
paper since the day after I was elected to 


| the Royal Academy.” 


“Oh! 
“No, you oughtn’t,”’ 


Perhaps I ought to say 
said the graybeard 


| firmly. He began to knock chips off the 


statuary. “I’m just putting the finishing 
touches to this shameless young woman, 
and I desire you to follow the example of 
When the barber asked 
Renan how he would like his hair cut, 
Renan answered ‘In silence.’ I want you 
to eat my brown bread in silence. I’m en- 
gaged and mustn’t be disturbed.” 

Lord Furber, with a deplorable lack of 
self-control, pitched the whole of the brown 
bread full in the face of the shameless girl 
and left the inclosure. No sooner was he 
outside than he regretted the rash act. But 
he impartially saw that a man must abide 
by the consequences of the defects of his 
qualities. 

His sole sustenance was now the self- 
induced, joyous conviction that St. John 
and Miss Hummel might arrive at any min- 
ute with the bus, driver and conductor. 
About an hour later he noticed a group of 
idlers staring at him from the opposite side 
of the roadway, by the gates of Constitu- 
tion Hill. Heswunground. From the west 
also groups of idlers were staring at him. 
The groups waxed in size and came nearer 
to him. 

He thought hard, and would have re- 
treated into the inclosure, but the door of 
the inclosure was forbidden to him by an 


| invisible barrier. Then, gazing across to the 


corner by St. George’s Hospital, he descried 
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a newspaper poster: Strange Freak of a 
Millionaire Peer. And another: Lord Fur- 
ber’s Dilemma. The poster of his own news- 
paper, The Echo, said: Bloodhound Hunt 
for Girl’s Murderer. 

He blushed; he wished to sink down 
through the earth to the antipodes; then 
he cursed, swore, shrugged his shoulders, 
and grew brazen again. He especially 
anathematized Jack, who must. have been 
talking at a late lunch. 

A young man approached. 
the Standard.” 

““D’you know I own The Echo?” 

“Yes, My Lord.” 

“Dog doesn’t eat dog,’ said Lord Furber 
oracularly. 


“T’m from 


our only thought you might care to tell - 


me 

“Dog doesn’t eat dog!”’ thundered Lord 
Furber. ‘‘Get off!” 

He was obeyed. 

The multitudes of quidnunes were still 
waxing. The policeman, a new one, had to 
begin to handle them—always with tact. 
Three photographers came, one after an- 
other, and snapped Lord Furber. But Lord 
Furber had tenacity, and held doggedly to 
the theory that everybody in the world was 
mad except himself. 

Then Miss Hummel—alone. 
John. 

“We've bought the bus, My Lord.” 

**And how soon will it be here?”’ 

“Tt isn’t coming, My Lord. The police 
license for it was withdrawn when it was 
put up for sale. We can’t get a new one for 
four days, and no driver will take the bus 
without a license.” 

After a terrible pause, during which his 
face underwent the most shocking contor- 
tions, Lord Furber said with an affrighting 
imitation of calm: 

“You'd better get away if you value your 
life, Miss Hummel. Come back in an hour. 
I shall be here.”’ 

In less than a minute Lady Furber her- 
self arrived, snub-nosed, freckled, perky, 
bright, kindly. 

Ralph glared at her. 

“Come to keep you company a bit, 
Ralph,” she said. ‘Sandwiches all right?’’ 

“Fine,” said Ralph. 

“That’s good. I must tell you about the 
pram.” 

She seemed to accept the situation as 
though it was perfectly ordinary. She did 
not argue, cajole, nor complain. She was 
richly experienced in Ralph. 


No St. 


vI 


ALPH’S face was enigmatic. He smiled 
to himself, and occasionally even 
snorted a kind of monosyllabic laugh. But 
his feelings were terrible; they included 
despair. He did not know what to do; he 
only knew that he could not and would not 
give in. He saw nothing for it but a linger- 
ing death on the pavement; and such was 
his silly, grandiose, tremendous character 
that he was not unprepared for this, be- 
cause a surrender was inconceivable to him. 
He had never surrendered. 


At the same time he clear 
vast extent of his folly. But. 
to be of those few who are rea 
honestly for their follies. Mea; 
walked to and fro the full leng 
pavement, and at intervals right 
three sides of the pavement. A 
walked with him; and he said y 
to her. Still, he saw that she yw, 
wife. She withstood the ordeal oj 
increasing crowds perfectly—be 
than Ralph. They were now qu 
tomed to being pointed at, andt 
“That’s him,”’ and “That's her,’ 
that him? Good heavens!” 

Then there was a strange 
Three young men hurried past; 9 
a saxophone, one a sort of flageole 
a kettledrum. Ralph for one app 
ment thought that some newsp 
his own, perhaps the Evening P 
engaged them to serenade. The P) 
be capable of anything. Howe 
passed on, winding through th 
down toward Victoria, and the 
ended. | 

“Took!’’ said Maidie sudden! 
were now at the extreme south of 
ment and could see the string 
climbing the hill. 

Ralph looked, and behold on 
head of one bus the number 99! | 
a General. It was what people 
justly called a “pirate.” Its ec 
brilliant green, and it belonge 
Emerald tribe of motor busses. A 
and triumphant satisfaction pern 
whole soul of Lord Furber. He 
out, and he had won. 

“You did this,’”’ he said to M: 

“Well, my lad,’ said one pe 
of it.” 

“And why I didn’t think of 
absolutely beats me,”’ said Lor) 

Lady Furber was very happy. 
no praise with her ears, but in hel! 
plainly heard the unspoken, er} 
laudations of His Lordship. Th! 
nearer—the gallant lifeboat of | 
ship’s self-respect. But music w 
from its roof. The trio of mus: 
boarded it and were playing I Wi 
Happy with an amazing stride 
flowing from the trumpet end off 
phone was a long streamer with } 
Evening Press. 

The multitude of gapers gue a 
roar of delighted cheers. Those ri 
bus made way for Lord Furber 
But Lord Furber turned his ba 
bus and, accompanied by his wi 
right off the pavement in a sou’) 
direction toward Belgrave Saas) 


laughing. 


“Dog does eat dog after all,” 
“Tt is ashame!” said Lady Fu 
the full vivacity of her red hai 
you’ve won, Rafie, really.” | 
“You have, wench!” said he. |! 
a pause, ‘But I’ll get even with t} 
This was not the right spirit. f 
understood the only way to haji 
would have forgiven the Press. 
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From oil to electricity—from dollars to pennies 


DISON invented the incandescent electric lamp 46 years 

ago. Portrayed above is the historic moment when the 
young inventor, after years of research, held in his hand 
the lamp that gave Man mastery over darkness. 


One of Edison’s first successful lamps is in the Edison 
Lighting Institute at Harrison, N. J. Beside it are the mod- 
ern Edison Mazpa Lamps—infinitely more efficient and 
economical than the original lamp. 


Today electric light costs less than five per cent of what 
it cost when Edison’s first lamp was put on the market. 
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Any home can afford it; even your newspaper costs more than 


the light you read by, 


Edison Mazpa Lamps themselves cost less than ever 
before. Not only has their quality steadily risen, but their 
prices have been reduced six times in the last four years 
and now are 40 per cent lower than in 1921. 

Use light freely. Use lamps of the right sizes. Any Edison 
Mazpa Lamp Agent will help you select the right sizes for 
your sockets. He displays the emblem shown at the left 
of the picture. 


Mazpa—the mark of a research service 
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ENE: 


ASK ANY RADIO ENG 


Contributors to your 
; radio entertainment 


ERY probably hidden away in the 

cabinet of your receiving set, the 

batteries you use are nevertheless 
surrendering their power unseen and 
unheard. 


And to be able to contribute their 
energy and to add to the complete efh- 
ciency of your receiving equipment, 
those batteries must combine every de- 
sirable factor and formula known in 
the electro-chemical field. 


Such Batteries are Burgess—products 
of the Burgess Laboratories—which 
products have been used by practically 
every famous explorer, the majority of 
amateurs and the leading radio engineers. 


That's why when you use Burgess 
Radio ‘A} ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries you are 
using batteries which assure the utmost 
dependability, longer life and complete 
satisfaction. 


Burcess BATTery ComMPANY 


GENERAL SAEs Orrice: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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JUDITH ISCARIO 


(Continued from Page 19) 


of western sky, the black bulk of Drona 
appeared. She was coming to Merlin—not 
waiting for supper over tonight. She wasn’t 
hurrying particularly, but I noticed that 
Gudakesha at her head, was running to 
keep up. Bhima followed as helplessly as 
the other mahouts. 

For once Grief had not received prompt 
orders to stay back. A whirring brown 
streak closed in, and the dark avalanche 
stopped. There stood that heaving tonnage 
seething on her four feet, halted by a small 
bristling dog that could have been entirely 
misplaced in the fold of her ear. Merlin 
reached her and sent Grief back. Drona 
presently turned toward her own place, 
just as Bond-Finley came up, white-lipped 
with anger. I heard the word “chains.” 

“But you would not, sahib,” said Guda- 
kesha. ‘‘ Drona—in chains!”’ 

“T can’t have her running things this 
way!” 

“Tt would not be seemly, sahib.”’ 

“Obedience demanded!’”’ I heard his 
choppy sentences. ‘‘Obedience—men and 
animals.”’ 

“It is not quite like that, sahib. Drona 
has never, given obedience to the English. 
It is that her volition has at times coincided 
with the will of the English.’’ Which sen- 
tence I reflected upon, walking back to our 
camp. 

“Do you think she really knows we’re 
getting ready to make a break?” I in- 
quired of Merlin. 

The supper fire flared up that moment. 
“Why, damn it all, Crawford, I don’t sup- 
pose I’d care to leave the main outfit this 
way, if it wasn’t for that treachery business 
she’s engaged in.”’ 


A film wavered between my eyes and the 
straggly camels at the tail of the caravan. 
To the east I saw the gray cone of the sec- 
ond Upadhi through the notch of the 
nearer. The last of the elephants passed on 
toward Darhana. I had never noted before 
their bowed look. 

““Parade’s over,” Merlin remarked. 

It was becoming a bit breathless to me. 
We were alone, having anticipated their 
desertion by paying off our servants; three 
camels now, in our party, instead of five. 

Four nights later, facing south from the 
slopes of the second Upadhi, we entered 
the pass of the Shushumna. I remember 
the sudden soft wind in that high country, 
and the sun went down with a fiery flour- 
ish instead of paling into a death of watery 
grays. Up from the shadowy vales came a 
blend of camphor and balsam, even of rarer 
essential oils. Merlin’s water pipe purred. 
He seemed possessed tonight to talk of the 
one he called “‘ Leila’’—of the bungalow on 
the hill in Saubala. 

I had dreams of my own. Fanned in that 
perfumed wind, I felt like a boy on the eve 
of some marvelous Saturday. The terrier 
sniffed it agreeably, too, liking the world 
better since the elephants had passed out 
of his mournful life. Gradually everything 
was forgotten, but that the full moon of a 
lifetime was rising in the east, and we were 
actually in the hidden pass of the Shu- 
shumna. I had slept less than an hour when 
awakened by Grief, sitting on his blanket 
hunched and shivering—throat and lips 
tubed in a howl at the moon. Merlin sat up 
and grabbed him. 

“Queer little job,” he said to me. “His 
outsides and insides don’t match up in 
moonlight.” 

We awoke at daybreak, to find our rifles 
gone. Something to think over, for I had 
the sense of having slept lightly, and Grief 
usually had one ear cocked and the other 
to the ground. Having found his camera 
safe, Merlin’s world wasn’t seriously 
rocked, but the point of the lifted rifles 
didn’t rest so lightly on me, until our*de- 
scent began into the verdure and light. The 
contrast of the two sides of the Shu- 
shumna commanded all attention after 
that—tinted hazes of flowing light below. 


Through deep cathedral shade, y 
a game trail that led throug] 
places, always silenter. 

Mighty deodars, far apart aj 
canopied above, a half-foot laye) 
on the slope. At times, deer wa’ 
gold and brown shadows paral] 
strolling wide-eyed, struck wi 
ment. A green-winged 
poised over the flaming thro; 
momentous transaction. Merl 
ward in silence, a smile, but r 
on his lips. f 

Leading the camels, we follow 
down-slope that skirted a r0 
bed. 

All I had ever known of ¢ 
venture and exploration was. 
the thrill of these moments, i 
pouring glory of afternoons 
flash and song of the waters tum| 
into Samadhi. 

“Do you suppose they’ve be 
up this show all these ages—unt 
to check up on it?’ I panted at 

Just then we saw Grief freeze 
of a waterfall. We bent forward 
huge gleaming back of an elepha 
to her shoulders in sparkling w: 
at her side. One of the nobility 
rocking and swaying in the chee 
light on the pool, the perfum 
ascending. The surface of the: 
strewn with lilies and the brigh 
alive with butterflies. I lay upo 
while Merlin came up with h 
The great mother-thing turn 
without haste between us and he 
presently withdrew. Merlin wh: 
ultantly at last. | 

“T’ve got it—I know now w 
sence of all this charm is! It’s ¢ 
invisible companions!” 

I remember having an idea of 
ing at the time. Toward evenin 
of mellow hush, all seeming mors, 
natural, we approached a villag 
the singing of women returning 
fields—the people coming fort 
us. 


: 


Days after that we were both 
with notes, Merlin with his eam; 


dise. Deer and elephant roame 
the upper slopes above the villag, 
if the district were one vast gam 
I couldn’t put my finger on the } 
there was something trancelike it} 
a clockless leisure, a frictionless¢ 
days. Grief only was plunged ini 
element, because of the elephank 
of his master, who was away for 
day. | 

“Talk about getting an eleja 
tle—they’re the friendliest crt 
earth,’’ Merlin reported after sevé 
work. “I’m getting a lot of pill 
they’re all beauty, no struggle, 

I was more in the villages. “J 
the language very clearly, but t? 
keep talking about a danger fro| 
phants,”’ I said, “‘not those up yl 
a sort of danger of invasions! 
Gudakesha hinted at.” 

Merlin shook his head. “W 
Finley on his big drives over Da? 
you’d think he might start sort 
this direction, but I’m losing hit 

Westarted out together onemi 
I left Merlin up in the big timbe 
to the village about noon. At tl! 
of bowing under our thatch, the 
terrier met mine. For once I wa 
tated; too much of one thing. I 
shadows the dog seemed holdin 
misery with all his small might. I 
of oppression grew as I fixed ! 
tenseness of listening for Merlin’ 
was standing in the doorway ¥ 
shrill trumpeting began on 
slopes. (Continued on Page I 
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Has Broken With the Past 


| farm paper publishing The Country Gentleman represents the same 
Ro that has replaced the buggy with the motor car, the mud road 


‘th concrete, the old oaken bucket with running water, the kerosene 
atern with electric lights, the washtub with: the power washer, the 
oom with the vacuum cleaner, the cradle and flail with the combine 
tvester, the deadly silence of country isolation with the radio. 


1e Country Gentleman recognizes that farm people have progressed too— 
itil their interests and activities are today as wide as those of any other 


oup of American citizens. 


‘is the modern farm paper for modern farm families. 


: 
»re space than ever before to the trade or 
siness of farming. 


it it is a bigger and broader farm paper, 
vering the other interests of the American 
'm family as helpfully, as broadly, and as 
thoritatively as it has always treated those 
oblems which bear directly upon the craft 
agriculture. 

oneering, thus, into wider fields, it is a great 
‘isfaction to find that the men and women 
‘the farms are responding with a progres- 


URTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 


e monthly Country Gentleman devotes 


sively increasing flood of subscriptions. All 
over the country, sales are mounting. 


Advertisers have indicated clearly their ap- 
praisal of the monthly Country Gentleman by 
making use of more space in the first four 
monthly issues than were used in the seven- 
teen weekly issues of the corresponding 
period last year. 


Clearly, the monthly Country Gentleman is 
the modern farm paper — the foremost pub- 
lication in America for those whose homes, 
or whose interests, are in the country. 
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ness and built for ease, 
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there is an amazing new 


feeling of comfort from the moment you put them on. 


Your feet feel soothed, 
in velvet. 


rested—as if they were 
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exclusive in Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. 


Lacing them 


lifts up the arch instead of pressing it down. 
Try on Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes at: the Arnold 


dealer’s. 
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ease and comfort of “‘old shoes.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

The village awakened out of the silence 
of that meridian hour. I saw the children 
first, then the elders hurrying to the grove 
of chinars in the center of the village— 
movements and sounds altogether unprece- 
dented, hands pointing up the slope. From 
the voices I began to know that what so 
long had been feared had come to pass. 

“Stay back,” I said to Grief, and he 
cowered again. 

The distant trumpeting continued; sin- 
ister change in the light for my eyes, as 
if some spell of Samadhi were breaking. 
Freshness seemed gone from the air, a sense 
of fatigue altogether unusual as I climbed. 
Had ‘‘the brothers of the shadow,” as 
Gudakesha called them—come from Dar- 
hana? Was Merlin getting his battle of 
bulls at last? That would mean leaving 
Samadhi. Making haste along the trail at 
the rim of the stream bed, it came over me 
like a gust that instant—an actual longing 
to be out on that cool gray table-land on the 
way back to the Serai. 

A final moment of trumpeting, high- 


| pitched, insane; then the racket that had 


lasted nearly an hour died down, Part of 
the strangeness now was the silence in the 
air. [sent up a call, listening in the stillness 
but none came. 


| Standing there, face upturned, my eye 


caught a moving speck far above the sum- 
mit of the ridge—then another, birds of 
great bulk to be visible from the height— 
from over the Shushumna. 

I smelled dust, and this was a different 
sort of winged life in my ears—not the lazy 
lulling of honey-laden wings, but an uneasy 
buzz that goes with sultriness and taint. 
Ahead was an open’level space, the trees 
far apart, the gravelly surface free of all 
growth save lichens and low crackling 
thorn. A few bordering trees still stood be- 
tween me and the open. A drench of sweat 
filled my eyes at the sight of a dark rocklike 
mass, uncouth, unfamiliar. An area of 
subtler consciousness must have registered 
the truth, since my heart was thumping in 
sickening fashion, before the brain actually 
understood—flesh, not rock—a great hulk 
of flesh sprawled out on the gravel in fierce 
daylight. 

There was movement, unless my eyes 
betrayed—pull of the earth on that mam- 


moth head, already bowed—a black male- 


of the type of Drona and Bhima, star- 
tlingly like the latter, but the lordliness of 
the figure utterly destroyed by the thick 
hind legs stretched out, boneless and absurd 
as an unweaned pup’s. The head sank an- 
other inch; there was life in the eye nearest 
me—giving the impression of a sort of im- 
mortal patience in the crazing tension. 
Deep gouged wounds under the ears and 
jaw, and from the center of untellable 
havoc—that eye of calm. Had Merlin pho- 
tographed the fall of this mighty one? 

Now I saw that the open space was every- 
where smeared and trampled—that this 
area had been the scene for more than one 
battle today. Farther on, against a back- 
ground of trees lay another hulk, a Samadhi 
male, quite finished. Others had fallen— 
the foes, three great leaking sponges—the 
shadowy type of elephants familiar to the 
outer world. With five down, how many 
had been engaged? How much of all this 
had Merlin gotten? Had he followed the 
wounded elephants away for more? 

I had to watch my step, moving about 
trying to piece together what had taken 
place—until that instant of shocking syn- 
thesis when Merlin’s tripod appeared before 
me, .as if flung in the thorn bushes, and 
partly covered beyond—the black box. 

Jerking forward and halting in deranged 
fashion after that, afraid of the shadow 
of each tree; calling, but afraid to listen. 
There was no place of baffling concealment 
among the thorns; they could not utterly 
have obliterated—yet the man was gone 
from his camera. It was all in that. I 
glanced to the sky as if to fend off the 
inevitable inference. Against the blue was 
a wide lowering circle, at least a dozen now, 
in leisurely sweep—great carrion specialists 
from over the range; at the same time the 


_Mongol doctor picked him 


forces of death in minutia 
horror about my ears. 
This was but one segmen 
floor. The threshed trail of 
and away, but Merlin wor 
lowed without his camera 
in mind, that I had missed } 
the way up from the village 
the long trail in the evil b ‘ 
each step I knew better tha 
lowing a pretext to get 
shambles. 
Late afternoon; the 
empty. No change in { 
under the thatch—as if ¢ 
the worst at noon. I pic! 
his blanket, a rush of fe 
toward some human 
my hands for the first tim 
ineffectuality, I knew n OF 
back and search again—t 
camera must be brought 
half hoped Grief would k 
this time, though I neith 
dered him to stay. He follo 
ing of the thatch merely, 
to his blanket. 
I remember stopping to 
up the slope, as night gatl 
fatigue alone that I fougl 
to pass the last curtain o 
dered the open of the bs 
this side. No turning b 
camera in the thorns. I pu 
the leak of talk that came 
was like creeping into f 
darkness and silence. — 
.I cannot quite explain 
that somber circle withou 


a yerking, awking, puking 
I could see the upright shé 
huddled to their naked 
plumage like dingy bathro 
the ripening of the feast | 
Down the slopes I stu 
lin’s black box, and that n 
lay across my arm. In tl 
lowed I heard the singing 
the river banks, their s 
looms and the fields, but v 
stir of tainted wings, ands 
eyes of others coming. 
I had Jeft Merlin’s camel 
taking but two. Always it hac 
my code to carry bad news, b! 
helpless as a projectile aime 
porch of a hillside bungaloy 
Often my eyes turned bac) 
fable-land shuddering in }| 
ness. The black box was ever 
and often the dog lay across n'] 
nose caked and the smell of f 
to me. I wondered that tl 
lived. Days afterward at thee 


him down. 

““Tomorrow—no see,’ i 
was still clinging to life n 
later still when a caravan to $ t 
us in, for more monotony of 


upon, the hill. The door opt 
bending to place the cameri 
woman there turned from rT 
and seemed to run a few 
house. I knew it was to covele 
me, but immediately the we's 
““Won’t you come in, plea! 
The photographs had brouj’ 
the truth of Leila Merlin. So 
burden I carried went fro’ ' 
weight, even as she took th 
dog from my arms. + 
. . He wasn’t ther 
him, but the camera and t 
repeated. : 
“But surely it means somel! 
dog still lives,’’ she said at le. 
I had braced for so long to 
the storm of her sorrow; no I 
caring for me. It was she wl b 
big camera from the porch 
room, where it remained. 
(Continued on Pagil? 
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NE of the most essential accessories for 

your car is a heater. Not only does it 
provide comfort but it is really a safety 
‘=8 accessory. Cold and numb. hands can- 
iit sense the feel of the steering wheel. Also 
{ting inactive in a cold compartment is con- 
\cive to ills. 


lhere is now a Stewart-Warner Heater for 
‘ery car. The new rail-type heater is added 
the line. 


ixe the Stewart-Warner floor-type heaters— 
2 railttype heater gives practically instant 
‘at the moment the motor is started. 


‘as comfortable in your car as you are in 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 


| Dlewaw-Wanev 
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Pewee... 


OZORIDZIROZODRO BOR 


uick Heat for ‘Lvery Car 


your home or office. Step out of church or 
store into a car that is equally as warm. Your 
health, comfort and safety are assured. 


Car dealers everywhere will install the Stewart- 
Warner Heaters. The new rail-type heater 
is especially adapted to quick installation in 
all cars. ‘ 


Without a heater you are absolutely wasting 
the heat made by your motor. You might just 
as well have the benefit of it. 


Ask the dealer, from whom you purchased 
your car, about Stewart-Warner Heaters. He 
will advise you just which type is suitable and 
give you quick service on installation. 


- U.uSiwA. 
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Accessory Family 
QY 


Shock Absorbers 
Bumpers 
Rear Fender Guards 
Spotlights 
Electric Horn 
Electric Windshield Cleaner 
Rear Vision Mirrors 
Speedometer 
Heaters 
Radiator Condenser 
Vacuum Tank 


For All Cars 
$20 to $22 
(West of 100° Meridian 

$21.50 to $23.50) 


The Stewart-War- 
ner Valve installed 
on the exhaust (4 
pipe. Heavy asbes- 
tos gaskets make 3 ~ pean eats 
this installation Stewart-Warner 
absolutely leak- 

proof. The one Floor-Type 
valve fits practi- ™ Car 


cally all makes of 
canst Heaters 


tewart-W arner 
Rail-Type Heater 
26in.x3% in. - - - $16.50 
(West of 100° Meridian $18.00) 

22 in. x3% ins > => $16.00 
(West of 100° Meridian $17.50) 
Ford Type 22 in. x 3% in. $15.00 
(West of 100° Meridian $16.50) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

one floor to the house, only three or four 
rooms. I heard her step through the days— 
frequently not speaking to her until eve- 
ning, though occasionally she would pause 
in the doorway, as if resuming where she 
left off yesterday—telling something Mer- 
lin had said or done. 

“T can’t help but feel that the dog is 
still waiting for him,” she said another 
time. 

My bags were ready to carry to the Rest 
House, but it seemed like taking a prop 
from under the house on the hill to leave. I 
was looking harder than ever at Merlin’s 
camera these days, especially when word 
reached us that an American moving pic- 
ture company was coming to Saubala on 
location. I made a call on the outfit when 
it arrived. One of the photographers, a 
young chap named Winchell, knew Merlin 
by reputation. 

“T always figured a tiger would get that 
fellow,” he remarked. \ 

“Something got him over in the Shu- 
shumna country,” I said. ‘I have his 
camera. There’s some film in it that may 
hold a clew to the last minute or two. It 
wasn’t a tiger.”’ 

“Bring it over,” said he. 

Winchell and I arranged a meeting for 
the next day, but afew hours later I saw him 
coming up the path in a hurry to the 
bungalow and I slipped out to head him off. 

“T’d have stolen this stuff, Crawford, 
only. I couldn’t get away with it,” he said 
excitedly. ‘‘Merlin’s captured the impos- 
sible! You say you picked up the camera 
after the fight?” 

“There was a fight then?”’ 

“Three rings going on at once—then a 
lone wind-up, to put your eye out. You say 
something got him. You could tell, couldn’t 
you?” 

“He wasn’t there at all.” 

““What’s this?” 

“Not a sign—only the camera.’ 

“Did you look against the trees?” 

ee Vies 77 

Winchell took mein long and searchingly, 
then glanced up at the bungalow. “Come 
on with me. You might as well see it now 
as any time.” ; 

“‘Shall I ask Mrs. Merlin?” 

‘Lord, no,’’ said he. 


I sat down in the stuffy little projection 
room which the picture people had im- 
provised. 

Samadhi again; the open gravelly bench; 
no carcasses on the ground now, but a con- 
fusion of elephants, twenty or more. One- 
third of these were of the dark imposing 
type of Samadhi, the rest being the gray 
elephants of Darhana and elsewhere. Win- 
chell remarked that for the first few minutes 
Merlin had merely been ‘‘sketching” 
around the herd. What was persistently 
incredible to my faculties was this being 
returned to the Samadhi arena again, but 
at a time at least two hours before I had 
reached there on foot the first time. 

My nerve wasn’t right. This conference 
of elephants taking place on the screen 
ordinarily would have been cleanly absorb- 
ing, but what I had seen on the same ground 
later, continually insinuated—horrors of 
nightfall on that high slope. All but six of 
the elephants had drawn back. It was the 
leisurely way the three duels began—each 
a stand-off of black and gray—that wore 
so deeply into me, the camera taking the 
ensemble, then artfully the separate com- 
bats. Winchell’s voice jerked me back: 

“Old Spotted-tail will appear presently, 
if you can manage to sit through these pre- 
liminaries. Then things brighten up.” 

In a general way the gray elephants were 
no match for the huger darker type that 
defended Samadhi. One was gored down; 
two were slowly whipped back among the 
trees. For a dramatic instant Merlin had 
held the arena clear, then a single black 
male, possibly the one I had first come up 
to that afternoon, stood alone in the open. 
His likeness to Bhima, of the Bond-Finley 
herd, was singular now, as he stood upon his 
feet. 
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From the side came an elongated beast— 
more like a mammoth wild boar in some of 
his movements than an elephant, vaguely 
spotted dirty cream and gray, a sort of 
devilish laughter in the up-curve of his 
trunk and the sidewise stretching of the 
mouth. He was lower than the Samadhi 
defender and brought the fight with him— 
ghastly tusker of a fallen race wheeling in 
at a trot. It wasn’t fury he fought with, 
but malevolent laughter, for my eyes. He 
met the stately impacts of the great black 
with a rakish twist of his snout and an- 
swered with gouging side hooks thrown in. 
From Winchell: 

“Think of this stuff with slow music! 
Isn’t he the fightin’ fool?” 

It was too slow altogether. One could 
stand the slow movement of a horse race or 
of a high dive, but to me it seemed that 
replicas of these gouging side hooks of the 
sinister beast were being etched upon the 
surfaces of my own brain. Again and again 
up from his knees, the patient black was 
taking his death blows, and arising for 
more. I turned away, but it was still going 
on—tusks of the ghastly one still probing— 
that stretched mouth! 

“Don’t miss this, mister— Merlin coming 
in for his close-up!” 

The camera actually moved nearer; the 
hump of the kneeling Samadhi champion 
huger against the background. Not rising 
again—the patient eye visible for asecond— 
that passing but painless look, the inverted 
knees of the hind legs stretched back. 

The head of the shadowy conqueror 
lifted—no doubt of the insane trumpeting 
that marked that instant. 

“Get him, locating the camera!’’ Win- 
chell whispered. 

My arm had lifted in pitiful self-defense— 
the eye of the evil one turned—to me. I 
caught the looming of the charge at the 
camera, the folding roll of the streaked 
shoulders, the reaching forward of that 
reptile trunk. Then, so far as I was con- 


cerned there was power to see, but not to, 


believe—the intervention of another huge 
head—and the empty screen. 

“Right there, apparently,’’ Winchell was 
saying, ‘‘the best man in the business got 
his!” 
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I was back in Merlin’s house, sitting 
alone in the unlit front room. I heard 
Grief’s whine and my hand dropped over 
the arm of the chair. The woman came in 
and out. She was not one to ask questions. 
I couldn’t speak yet. It was still reeling off 
in my brain—that last moment of the 
charge and the head that had thrust itself 
between. It could not be possible. 

A step in the gravel outside. I thought 
Winchell had followed me here. A slow 
step on the porch, a whimper from the floor 
as the dog raised. I heard a quick breath 
from the woman in the doorway with a 
lamp. Grief barked, came to life—com- 
plicated as a crab, hind feet racing parallel 
with the front pair—the skeleton of a dog 
fighting with the door. 

There stood the wraith of Merlin, one 
shoulder sagging below the other—white 
smile, tired sigh. He took the woman in 
his arms. He stooped to pick up his dog. 
He seemed quite unsurprised that I was 
there. His hand reached toward, me pres- 
ently and fell across my shoulder—as if I 
were one with them. A fumbling tone. 

“T’m a bit tired.” 

I had drawn close to them. I caught the 
woman’s look over his shoulder—her an- 
guished nod—no movement of lips, but 
what her eyes meant to me was the single 
word: 

. “Smashed!” 


I lay awake through the hours. The dog 
scratched at my door at last and I let him 
in. He lay very still across my arm. I 
fancied him asking, asking—the meaning of 
the change that had come over his master. 
Mrs. Merlin reported at dawn: 

“He is sleeping now. He was badly hurt, 
and remembers only Darhana and his com- 
ing home from there.”’ 

“Darhana,” I repeated. 

Merlin arose and sat in a chair through- 
out the next afternoon. He had come from 
Bond-Finley’s outfit at Darhana, he re- 
peated, where they told him he had lain for 
weeks, shoulder crushed, nursed by old 
Gudakesha. His hands moved across the 
wire-hair of Grief’s back in a trace of 
the old way, but his eyes held nothing of the 
days before that—nothing of the days we 
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had known together. “I seem to hay 
you before,” he said, looking patien 
me. “Was it at the Great Serai?” 
“Yes.” I held hard not to ery 0 
question “‘ How, under heaven, did y: 
to Darhana from the slopes of Sama 
I went to Winchell and talked it 
He said, “It might finish him to se 
the screen. Then again it might — 
“That’s just the point,” said I. 
Mrs. Merlin favored the chance, 
“T’d a little rather not go out anyw 
Merlin said patiently, but she ma 
He was sitting at my left and turned 
as the projection room was darkened. 
see, I don’t care for pictures,” plea 
“Don’t blame you, Archie,” said 
The high gravel slope of the Shus] 
flashed on—bringing nothing to Mer 
break in that crush of weariness; t 
phant conference in no way roused, 
Winchell shake his head—the wave 
hope in the gray eyes of the woman. 
lin bent to me with dry insufferabl 
“‘T’ve really seen quite enough of th 
“Just a minute ” > 
Darkness indeed, I dwelt in. L 
away from the screen didn’t help 
walls of the projection room were al 
me with the shadows of that hideous 
fall—fright and unfulfillment. Th 
yet found the camera again. “Just 
ute,’ my lips mumbled. a 
The tusker lifted his head abo 
fallen monarch of Samadhi. It wast 
ment of the charge at the camera 
woman’s silence was deathlike. M 
closed on Merlin’s knee as I watel 
thé unbelievable—then a jerk 
body, full-length, and the startling 
“Judy 1” 5 
The veil in his brain was rent t 
stant, and the woman had him to her 
A drawl from Winchell: ‘The facet 
don’t get it, doesn’t make it not all: 


We were back in the bungalow 
hill, Merlin sitting in the kitchen, ell 
knees, face in his hands: 

‘Oh, I’m onto her job now! It’s 
the rogues and the common gray k 
of Samadhi—to thin them out 
Shushumna by tricking them i 
stockades. Oh, I see what old Gu 
meant now all right.” 

“Tt was actually Drona then?” 

““You saw her break into the | 
didn’t you—just before I heay 
camera?” 

“T even saw the arrowy scar, Mel 
couldn’t believe.” 

“Yep, old Judy beat him to me! 

“Was it Bhima too?” 

“You see, I was pretty involved * 
camera. I didn’t even see Judy v 
mottled beast trumpeted and sta) 
way. But Bhima wasn’t back in |) 
when I came to.” 

“And Drona was?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did the mottled one actually re! 
with his trunk? I mean your hu) 

“Something like that. I went dl 
the camera 9 

“How did you get to Darhana, /! 

His eyes gleamed. ‘“‘I didn’t wl 
said. 

The woman came between us. 
she meant to spare him further ¢ 
turned to the door as Merlin addes 

“You heard Gudakesha say | 
lightened know the way from Da 
Samadhi +f oe 

Lamplight was differently brig] 
bungalow that night, with new life 
continuity of consciousness flow 
Merlin again. The terrier moved ? 
to another of us, his stub waggin{ 
ously that his back feet couldn, 
Something of the spell of S 
turned, a definite longing, and n) 
alone. It was Merlin who spoke (! 
and almost as if I heard the nigh’ 
the table-land in his chuckle: 

“Old Judy’s exile may be 0 | 
time we cross the Shushumna ne} 

“You'll take me with you whe) 
again,’’ the woman said. 


11% he said. ‘‘Poor little 
u’d come with me, wouldn’t 
food for me and cut grass 
{for me? And you'd think 
vas right—even leaving four 
so die in the morning, when 
a chance that I might save 
one of them—wouldn’t 
mm on the coast you’d marry 
sonsul and you’d never think 
ard and deserter for a hus- 
ou, Luisa?”’ 

gentle banter in his voice. 
only with a sob. Manner is a 
;isan ambush; but tears are 
t garment of the naked soul. 
), Luisa,” he said. 


vise. She had never heard it 
4s it could. For Dr. Arthur 
e younger of the twin sons of 
ngle, of Amleigh, in Kent; 
1ounds in his day, the most 
ed and softest-hearted land- 
aty. For Pallard Pringle, his 
by half an hour, who was 
ae world with a red ribbon 
wrist to make sure of him as 
had been Eton, the Guards, 
2, and the silly little title of 
For Arthur Pringle there had 
naller public school, a decent 
owance and a profession. He 
dicine, especially research in 
1 of science, tropical medi- 
to put no fine point upon it, 
many blood drinkers of bugs 
+ not acquaintances of the 
id found a missionary society 
doctor in East Africa, where 
‘themselves to death, where 
iouse can sow death like a 
gy aeroplane, where men, 
iffronted, can lay themselves 
1 for death—and get it! 

iid. “You don’t understand, 
*%t think, when it comes to 
7d kill me. I’m not thinkin’ 
deditions and all that kind of 
, poor brutes, are. So those 
ho are still alive are going to 
tor in the morning, with their 
the hypodermic. You see, 
2 you to understand me, if the 
o the worst—I’m a doctor!” 
‘holding him; she made some 
ie noise which he interpreted 


’ he repeated. “‘Not even a 


-y work isn’t finished. I’d be 
unning away under fire. I’d 


id 


eed 


sake os wb & 


Pre 
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“You must,”’ he said. ‘‘ You must go at 
once. Supposing it were all true—that to- 
night is the end—there’s a letter, Luisa. 
I’ve been expecting all this as long as you 
have. I’ve got it here!’ He tapped the 
breast of his shirt. ‘I’ve never told you, 
but I’ve got a brother, a very dear brother. 
It is for him. You must carry it down to 
the coast; and when you hear there that 
these poor brutes have—have done what 
you fear, you must take the letter to the 
consul and he will send it. And so you will 
do me a great kindness.” 

She shook her head, her face still buried 
in the bosom of his shirt. 

“T don’ go!’’ was all her answer. “I 
don’ go! I’’—she choked a little; it may 
have been her posture with her face buried 
in the slack of his garment—‘“‘I stay! A 


dead man—my ’usband! The fire—my 
bed! And all the Assouti see how white 
man’s wife can die.”’ ’ 


Dr. Arthur Pringle shook his head. 

“Die!” he said. “‘You haven’t under- 
stood what I’ve been teaching you, Luisa! 
Die? I can’t die! They can’t kill me un- 


‘less they get you to help them—unless you 


refuse to carry that letter for me! Think! 
The stabbing assagai won’t hurt me; the 
fire, after that, won’t hurt me either. I 
shall rise from that, in the shape of many 
stern and good white men, who will finish 
the work which I have begun. I shall rise; 
only you can kill me, by not taking this 
letter. Carry it for me, and our bed shall 
not be of flames but of glory. Or say you 
won’t carry it—I love you, Luisa—you 
know, because I have told you, that I love 
you.” 

She let go of him and stood the small 
stature of her upright. She had a face like 
a flower, like the half-opened bud of a 
passion flower. She had lips like a gash in 
wet flesh; she was that plastic thing, that 
most beautiful thing on earth, a dona of the 
coast; lovely, eager to obedience and able 
to service. 

“Good!” she said. ‘‘You say, I do it! 
You say live; I am your dona. You say 


die; I am your dona. Give me your 
letter; I carry ’im safe! Give me your 
letter !?’’ 


He produced the stamped and addressed 
letter. She took it. A manner of serious- 
ness had come upon her, an effect of holding 
him to his word. Visions had flashed upon 
her; not of saints or beatitudes; but of 
stern and good white men, each of them 
made in the image of God—that is to say, 
in the image of her god, Dr. Arthur Pringle. 
And death is not so terrible to all people as 
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it is to some. There are those to whom it is 
a meeting place, a rendezvous. 

“Art’ur!”’ she said suddenly. “I take 
your letter. But’’—she paused—‘“‘never 
you kiss me! You are good man! Never 
you kiss me! Kiss me now!” 

He looked for some seconds at her up- 
turned face, straining to his, to the invita- 
tion of her ripe lips. He bent toward 
them. 

After a while she released herself. 
stood back. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘I am married woman. 
Your woman, Art’ur!’’ He had the sense 
not to speak. “‘Art’ur, now I take your 
letter. I take ’im now. An’ then I come 
back to my bed!” 

And so speaking, she departed. There 
was no ceremony of farewell; as though 
she went on the merest occasion, she turned 
and walked up the slope towards the big- 
gest of the Kaffir kraals. And there was 
that in her of their own black blood, 
mingled with the terrible and damnable 
mystery of the white, that the great negroes, 
each with his bundle of throwing and stab- 
bing spears, each primed for the evening’s 
murder of the white magician down below— 
the redoubtable Assouti killers whom none 
had been found able to quell or vanquish— 
parted to let her through; great six-foot 
black men who stood aside for her and 
made the semblance of a guard. And in her 
bosom she bore the death of the Assouti 
nation. 

The white man, alone in the pit of the 
valley, watched her till she vanished. Then, 
with a sigh, he returned to his labors. 

The interview was brief. He was kneel- 
ing over the bare form with the hypodermic 
syringe on the point of going into action 
when the velvet-footed spearmen arrived. 


She 


The stabbing assagai has a range of about — 


three feet; it has a blade of hammered iron 
three feet long; it travels like a bullet. Dr. 
Arthur Pringle, kneeling beside the woman 
he had hoped to save, got it full in the 
back. He rose upon his knees. 

“What the devil?” he said, and fell 
forward and died. 


The Squire of Amleigh, in Kent, the 
elder of the twins, read his letter at break- 
fast. He was alone at the moment; there 
was none to mark that he read the letter 
twice before he returned it to its torn 
envelope and sat staring at his meal. He 
was long, beaky of the nose and thin 
chested, with large bony hands. 

“*My dear old chap,” the letter had run, 
“this reaches you only when I come to the 
jumping-off 
place. You’ve 
been a dashed 
good brother to 
me; I’ve hada 
jolly good time; 
but I think you 
ought to know 
that it was our 
mother that told 
me how she 
struggled up 
from bed to 
change the red 
ribbon from my 
wrist to yours. 
You were the 
healthy chap 
and I was the 
weakling. She 
was right; she 
was always 
right.” 

There had fol- 
lowed some- 
thing about one 
Luisa, and a 
provision for 
her. 


thesquire. ‘‘She 
can have the lot. 
It’s hers.” ) 


¢{Damn!”’ said 
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“More precious than 
rubies’ —seems this 
smoking tobacco 


Hence this moving letter 
from an American resident 
in the Philippines 


Old smokers of Edgeworth delight in 
their friendly rivalries for length of attach- 
ment to their favorite brand, and for total 
poundage incinerated in their trusty pipes. 

Mr. Dugan inaugurates another sort of 
competition—a sort of Long-Distance-Wait 
Contest. For this loyal Edgeworthian or- 
ders his favorite tobacco in May, and then 
goes on forage rations until August, rather 
than twist his tobacco taste to accommodate 
native varieties. 


Of course, it may be just habit that makes 
smokers ‘“‘hold out” for Edgeworth. On the 
other hand, it’s possible there is something 
unique about its uniformity, smoothness, 
and mellowness that makes men balk when 
“something just as good”’ is offered them. 

What do you think? Do you think it’s 
habit or the tobacco? 

At any rate, read Mr. Dugan’s letter and 
be thankful you’re where you are! 


Philippine Islands 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sirs:—Enclosed please find money- 
order for $4.65, for which please send me 
the following: 1—16 oz. glass jar Ready 
Rubbed; 1—$1.50 can Qboid; 1—$1.50 
can Plug Slice. 

Until recently I have been able to get 
Edgeworth from a dealer near here, but for 
the last month he has been “‘out,’’ and I 
have been smoking native cigarettes and 
other so-called tobacco. I realize that it 
will be three months or so before I hear 
from this, but I know I'll get it sure by 
sending direct to you, you won't be ‘‘just 
out.’’ In the meantime I may be able to 
scare upa little here and there. It's mighty 
hard ‘to “bum” any Edgeworth from 
friends in this part of the world. They’d 
just about as soon give you the key to 
their safety deposit boxes as they would 
to the ‘‘Old tobacco box’’ where they keep 
their Edgeworth. I don’t blame them; it’s 
mighty hard to get, and it’s terribly hard 
to gowithout. I know 
how the baby felt 
about the soap now: 
I won't be happy till 
I get my Edgeworth. 

Yours, almost 

tearfully, 
C. P. Dugan. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it mever 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 L South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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rotate: OY €VEVY 


dh ‘Christmas Radio Set 


puts in genuine 
Radiotrons: 


Hier Use only genuine RCA Radhotrons 


UX-199 $2.50 
UX-120 $2.50 
UV-201-A $2.50 
UX-201-A $2.50 g 
UV-200 $2.50 


UX-200 $2.50 ; Deer all the claims of all the makers of radio sets 

WD-11 $2.50 i 

WD-12 $2.50 —and then remember this when you buy—that 

WX-12 $2.50 SS anes : 

eh, eee getting -what is claimed for a set depends upon the 

UX-210 $9.00 quality of the vacuum tube put into it. You cannot 
Rectrons: get clearness—you cannot get distance—you cannot 

UX-213 $7.00 is fe ; s oe 

eins ee Lee . get volume—unless the tubes get it. That is why it is 

hiey | ie, Ape aa so important to look at the base of every tube, to be 

yuibe 73 the Same sure it isa genuine RCA Radiotron. 

the corresponding 

“UV” or “WD” 


tube, except in the 
design of the base, 


A areat aift i 
for any fan — at $9 5 


A radio fan will appreciate a “spare” Kadiotron, just 
as an autoist appreciates a spare tire. But the Radiotron 
—a genuine RCA Radiotron—costs only $2.50. If you 
note what make of seta man owns, any dealer can tell 
you which type of Radiotron he uses, and you can give 
him exactly what he would choose for himself. 


for owners of Super-Heterodynes 
— the new power tube 


Every owner of a Radiola Super-Heterodyne can bring 
his setright up-to-date with the latest improvement, if 
you give him the new dry battery power Radiotron 
UX-120, and the adapter. The adapter costs but $1.50. 
And this new tube means Bet volume with better 
tone than ever! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Radiotron 

UV-201-A @ 
standard high- ey ; : 
vacuum tube for 
storage battery 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOIM 


m to the hospital.’’ Then turn- 
1e said, ‘Sousa, it’s pretty hard 
ye cardinal virtues for thirteen 
onth!”’ 

sry pleasing to me that Houston 
nately fond of my music. One 
jyertisement appeared in the 
4 papers that a concert would 
y a symphony orchestra from 
, in which the program would 
rely of music by American com- 
ally the program was announced, 
“ouston looked it over and found 
nothing of mine on it he dis- 
yy saying he knew it would be 


ed the program, because there 
really good composers on it, and 
hey come from New York and 
n’t know much about me there,” 
) excuse the management as best 


cert was given. Next morning, 
st to the barracks, the major 
sand asked, “Did you play last 
llard’s Hotel?” 

; I did not.” 

ed me a criticism of the concert, 


a reception at Willard’s Hotel 
‘arine Band was present. ‘“‘ You 
it,” he said. “Let the rest of the 
w you weren’t there.” 

ste this to the Washington Post: 


Editor: In your account of the 
* American compositions given 
igs since at the Lincoln Hall, you 
e Marine Band stationed behind 
played music in violent contrast 
ard earlier in the evening at the 
‘Composers’ Concert.’ I desire to 
corrections: 

The Marine Band was not placed 
| palms at Willard’s Hotel. 

i: The Marine Band did not play 
violent contrast to that heard 
he evening at the American Com- 
meert. 

: The Marine Band was not pres- 


h: Outside of the above correc- 
rest of the article is substantially 


ouring With the Band 


lonel commandant of the corps 
nly taken ill and was put on sick 
fad gotten along splendidly with 
ough he opposed any request 1 
take the band on a concert tour. 
he would allow would be twenty- 
s’ furlough which would carry us 
‘Richmond, Baltimore or Phila- 
I had applied many times for 
the had always refused to indorse 
ation to the department for it. As 
he Marine Corps I didn’t propose, 
had the opportunity, to do any- 
inst his wishes. 
m as he had left Washington I 
the acting commandant and he 
ad no objections to the band mak- 
t—in fact he approved of it—and 
‘permission to call on the Secre- 
ae Navy. 
il Tracy was the Secretary. He 
vat friend of the band. He said it 
rely agreeable to him that we 
ake a tour, but ‘“‘you’d better see 
dent and see how he feels about it.”’ 
‘Years in Washington I had found 
you want to see the President, 
fife first; so I called on Mrs. 
She liked the idea and told me 
resident was in good humor and 
she would speak to him about 


£ 


vi 

ing when I went to the bar- 

my usual rehearsal a telephone 

Was given me that I should come 
te House at once. I went there, 


t stated that after the concert | 


_were getting the lifeboats ready. 


ner and let me know as soon as. 
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KEEPING TIME | 


(Continued from Page 38) 


and the doorkeeper led me to the Presi- | 
dent’s office. As I went into the room he | 
got up, shook hands cordially and, leading | 
me to one of the windows looking out on the | 
Potomac River, said, ‘‘ Mrs. Harrison told 
me last night that you are anxious to make 
a tour with your band. I was thinking my- 
self about going out of town, and,’ with a | 
smile, “it would be tough on Washington | 
if both of us were away at the same time. , 
I have thought it over and I believe the 


country would rather hear you than see me; | 


so you have my permission to go.” 


_I immediately arranged a five weeks’ | 
tour, which was a success both artistically | 


and financially. The tour was directed by 
David Blakely, manager of Gilmore’s Band 
and, at times, of the Thomas Orchestra. 
After we had completed our tour our com- 
mandant died. 

His son, a Philadelphian, told me his 
father said to him two months before, “I 


see by the paper that Sousa is going on a | 


tour with the band® He has got his own 
way at last!” 


The tour had been a very hard one for 
me, what with two concerts a day, lunch- 
eons, banquets, civic demonstrations, trav- 
eling incessantly, scarcely any sleep, and I 
broke down on my return and the post 
surgeon sent me to Europe to recuperate. 
We sailed, my wife and I, on the City of 
Richmond. 


Excitement Enough for All 


The first day out the people on board 


who craved excitement—or thought they | 


did—said the Atlantic was no rougher than 
a duck pond. Well, by Tuesday a terrible 
storm arose, and while I have crossed the 
ocean many times since I have never seen 


. such stupendous waves. 


The third night about one o’clock we 
were called on deck with the terrible cry 
that the ship was on fire. We walked up to 
the saloon. It was raining and the sailors 
I don’t 
believe the lifeboats would have lasted five 
minutes in that storm. We waited patiently 
for the day to break and before four o’clock 
the dawn came slowly. As soon as it was 
light the captain asked for a volunteer to 
go down into the hold and locate the trouble. 
A brave Scotch engineer named Grant was 


dropped down the hatchway, supported by — 
ropes. He put tackle on a bale of cotton | 


which was pulled up on deck and thrown 
overboard to an accompaniment of our 
cheers. He sent up another bale, then he 
was pulled up, overcome by the smoke. 


When he came to he said something to the | 


captain, who immediately gave orders to 
batten down everything, covering the ven- 
tilators with tarpaulin, which was done. 


That day my cabin burned out, and all 


the day was rainy and dismal. Finally we 
saw a vessel ahead and ran for it, throwing 
out our signals. When we got near enough 
and told her we were on fire her captain, in 
the excitement, dropped dead. 

The flags on both ships were placed at 
half-mast and we traveled together, not 


knowing what minute the fire would get | 


beyond control. : 

That night about ten o’clock we saw a 
light to the northward. ‘It’s a Cunarder,” 
said the captain; and leaving the faithful 
boat that had stood by us all day, we cut 
after the Cunarder, throwing up signal 
rockets. She could not understand our 
predicament because we were going so fast. 
Signals were exchanged and she agreed to 
stand by us until we reached Queenstown. 
She was the Servia. They fought the fire 
steadily. 

On Thursday it looked particularly bad, 


Visit our exhibit, Booth 530, 
at Power Show, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N.Y., 
November 30th to Decem- 
ber 5th. 


as the linen room had caught fire, but by | 


pouring tons of water into the hold of the 
boat, we managed to reach Queenstown. 
While some of the sensible ones disem- 
barked, some of the others—including my- 
self—concluded to stand by the captain 


who had, according to one gushing female, | 
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— Cihe HURDLES 
_ ePHORSEPOWER 


nyPHE horsepower that leaves the boiler spends 
a part of its force in overcoming the obstacles 
encountered in every lap of its travel from the 
boiler to the last machine. 


There are resistance and waste in the transmission 
of every form of energy—the Hurdles of Horse- 
power. 


But because of the scientific design and con- 
struction of ‘““American’”’ Pulleys and “‘American”’ 
Hangers (both of steel) these hurdles are lowered 
and transmission losses are cut to a minimum. 


There are sound reasons for this power saving. 
You will find them clear and understandable. 
Write for them. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shatt Hangers 
and Pressed Steel. Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


| PRESSED STEEL. \ 


Sak eek SPLIT 


HANGERS | PULLEYS 


————_—— PATENTED PATENTED —— eee 


PATENTED 


For nearest distrib- 
utor see McRae’s 
Blue Book 
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The artistic 
stand lamp:— 


) With a baseplate 
that screws out to 
) clamp anywhere. 
’ Withaslotto hangby. 
With a ball jointanda 
movable shade to adjust 
™s, light in any direction. 


-~ Bring sun- 
shine to dim eyes 


withaBUSS Light! 


How “Mother” would appreciate such 
a Thanksgiving remembrance from you! 
A light of her own to use as she likes. 


What a comfort to her eyes for sewing! 
She can attach it on the machine or her 
chair, and then adjust it to focus the light 
tight onto her work, to make every detail 
of her sewing clear and easy to see. 


And for her reading, can’t you picture 
what a pleasure this adjustable, close-up, 
focused light would be, that makes the 
printed page as clear as day? 


She'll find so many other uses for her 
BUSS Light, too—for her work in the 
kitchen—for taking about with her to 
light up any dark place—for use’ on the 
card table or the book case, or on the 
mirror for dressing. And she’ll be proud 
to use it simply as a stand lamp, because 
it is such an artistic, handsome little 
article. 


You can buy a BUSS Light in beautiful 
decorated Ivory or statuary Bronze finish. 
When you see them you’ll wonder how 
they can be sold at such low prices, 

Ask at any store that handles lights. 
Bussman Mfg. Co., 3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 


Decorated 
Ivory or Bronze 
If you can’t find Buss 
Lights nearby, order 
from us; send money 
and specify finish. 


$2 Plain Brass or 


Bronze finish. 
Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and 
combination plug. 
(Bulbs not included.) 


—S—————______™ 


aq @ 
BUSS) LAr 
Handiest Light if: 


{in the World 


DECORATED 
IVORY MODEL 
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stood by us. The run from Queenstown to 
Liverpool was an exciting one because the 
fire began to make great headway. 

They would not allow the ship to dock 
when we reached Liverpool, but took us 
off on a lighter. The vessel was towed down 
to the mouth of the Mersey and some of the 
cargo salvaged. Then they opened every- 
thing and let her burn herself out. I think 
that accident brought about the passage of 
the law forbidding a cotton cargo on a pas- 
senger ship; so while it was exciting and 
terrible, it brought about a well-ordered 
reform. 

When we reached London, a lady and 
her husband, old friends of ours, suggested 
that we go to their quarters in Woburn 
Square as we were pretty well rumpled up 
after our terrible trip across the ocean. It 
was a high-class boarding house, and just 
as I reached the house the fire engines were 
passing going to a fire somewhere in the 
vicinity. With the American boy’s irresisti- 
ble impulse to follow the engines, I ran 
along with them. I viewed the fire, saw the 
engines put it out, and slowly started back; 
but in the meantime I had forgotten where 
I lived. I didn’t know the name of the pro- 


prietor, or the boarding house, or the street 


it was on! Here was a pretty how-de-do! 


Lost in London! 


I stood on a corner for fully twenty min- 


utes considering whether I should go to a 
police station and have all London called, 
or whether I should put an advertisement 
in the morning paper telling I was lost, 
when a genteel stranger came up to me and 
said, “Can you direct me to No. —Woburn 
Square? I’m a stranger.” 


It flashed across my mind that that was 


the number of my boarding house and I 
said, “‘So am I, and I’m just going that way 
and will take you along.” I called a cab. 
We drove five or six minutes, reached the 
number and, the Lord be praised! It was 
where I lived! My wife was really glad to 
see me. 


At Wagner’s Grave 


After we had spent some timein Paris and 


Berlin, we finally arrived in Bayreuth where 
the Bayreuth Festival was in progress. I 
had written ahead for tickets, but for once 
German thoroughness went back on itself 
and I found it impossible to buy a ticket. 
Finally, one farsighted and coming-fast 
millionaire-to-be offered to sell me his ticket 
for what he gave for it—which was 20 
marks—if I would come out immediately 
after the first act was over. 
went in and saw the first act of Tannhiuser. 


I agreed, and 


I came out and started to walk down to 


the Wagner villa to go through the grounds 
and see the grave of Wagner, but Frau 
Wagner had that day gone to the theater 
and left orders that no visitors should be 
admitted to the ground where Wagner is 
buried. 
sion on the housekeeper, but in vain, so 
I went around to the back through a sort 
of park, where the composer and the 
“Crazy King’’ Ludwig II of Bavaria used 
to walk together. I met a German student 
in the road and told him of my disappoint- 
ment as we walked along together. A little 
girl with a basket of bread walked behind 
us and she seemed very much interested in 
our conversation. Finally she came up and 
said she was so sorry I could not get in, but 
that she thought she could get: me admitted, 
as she knew the housekeeper. We all went 
to the front door again, where she called the 
housekeeper out and told her she thought it 
was a shame to send me away when I had 
come all the way from America to visit 
: Wagner’s grave. 


I tried all my powers of persua- 


A consultation was held among the sery- 


ants, and the little German girl’s eloquence 
prevailed where mine had failed. They 
agreed to admit me for five minutes. 


There was no name on the stone which 


‘| marked his grave, and I asked the house- 
keeper the reason. 


“He does not need it,’’ she said proudly, 


in German, “he is the first man.” 


Both Secretary Whitney and Secretary 


Tracy were known as the Father of the 
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Navy. Modesty and the greatness of either 
of the men would have made it extremely 
difficult to get their personal views on that, 
but at least from the time of Secretary 
Tracy the progress and development of the 
Navy was very great. 

Secretary Tracy had been a general in the 
Civil War and was oftener called general 
than he was secretary. He was a great 
lawyer, and a man with a keen sense of 
humor. I recall when the band was ordered 
to go on the Despatch, which was known as 
the President’s boat, and usually took 

foreign parties of importance on a trip to 

Mount Vernon, where they would see the 
home of the Father of His Country and, in- 
cidentally, the key of the Bastile, get a 
bountiful lunch and hear a lot of music 
from our band. On this occasion, when the 
ambassadors of nearly all the embassies in 
Washington were aboard, together with a 
great number from the official life of Wash- 
ington, the Secretary sent his naval attaché 
to me with the request that I come to him 
at once. 

I went over where he was sitting and he 
said, ‘Sousa, if you have the music here I 
would like you to play the national air of 
every embassy on board,” and he instructed 
the naval attaché to find out how many 
nations were represented. 


The Airs of All Nations 


The report came back that there were 
seventeen. I always carried the national 
songs of a great number of countries in a 
folio, so I said, “I think I can play all of 
them.” The music was handed out and I be- 
gan with God Save the Queen, at which the 
English Ambassador immediately arose, 
followed by the rest of the guests. I then 
continued with France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and so on. 
As I played each anthem the ambassador 
or minister of that country arose, and I fi- 
nally ended with The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

A few days later when I happened to be 
up in the Navy Department I met the Sec- 
retary and walked into his office with him. 
He congratulated me on my industry in 
collecting the airs. I told him I had spent 
much time’ in getting them, and he said 
they should be formulated and made into 
an official document. 

“T would like them published under your 
authority,” I said. 

He immediately sat down and wrote the 
following: 


NAvy DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


“October 18, 1889. 
“Special Order: John Philip Sousa, the 
bandmaster of the band of the United 
States Marine Corps, is hereby directed to 
compile for the use of the Department, the 
National and Patriotic Airs of all Nations. 

“B. F. TRAcy, 
“Secretary of the Navy.” 


The work was issued a year or so later, 
and is a standard all over the world, known 
as The National, Patriotic and Typical 
Airs of All Lands. I have once before re- 
ferred to it. It still remains the most ex- 
haustive work of its kind. ; 

After we had discussed the compilation, 
he said, ‘“‘Sousa, I want to compliment you 
on the excellence of your band. I.was very 
much impressed with the solo playing of 
your cornetist at your last concert.”’ 

It was my opportunity to talk for the 
band, and I began: 

“Yes, Mr. Secretary, that: young cornet 
soloist is a fine Western boy. He comes 
from Schooleraft, Michigan; his name is 
Walter F. Smith. He doesn’t drink, he 
doesn’t smoke, his general habits and con- 
duct are excellent; and all the Government 
pays him is thirty-eight dollars a month.” 

“You say he doesn’t drink?” 

“Not a drop,”’ I replied. 

“And doesn’t smoke?” 

“Never a puff.” 

“And his general habits and conduct are 
excellent?” 


_“They’re damn good American : 


- something by Bach, something by 


Novem 


“He leads absolutely the 
said, carried away by the fascinat 
subject. a 

“Well, Sousa,” and the Seeretg 
back in his chair, “for heaven’s 
does he want with money?” 

I joined in the laughter. 

Another time the West Penn H 
Pittsburgh had secured permis 
President’ Harrison for the be ; 
Pittsburgh and give a concert for 
fit of the hospital. As soon as th 
was announced some musicians j 
nati telegraphed the Secretary y 
against the band accepting th 
The telegram read: 


“To the SECRETARY OF THE 
INGTON, D. C.: We musicians of ( 
hereby protest against the Mar 
giving a concert in Pittsburgh, th 
ing the bread out of the moutl 
ican musicians. , 


“ee Kran’ 

an. 

I read the telegram and indigna 
‘““Why, Mr. Secretary, there isn’t, 
ican name signed to this talon 
He took the telegraph blank 
slowly, then turning to me pr 


Cincinnati, Sousa.” £ 
We proceeded to Pittsburgh and 
concert. One of the Washin 
spondents had had a little fun wi. 
saying that there was no city int 
in which they demanded such | 
music as Pittsburgh, and, he said 
play anything of a so-called popul 
they’ll hiss you off the stage just; 
beans is beans.” g 
He carried such an air of convic 
I believed him. I built my progr 
solid material; something by 


and something by Richard Strat 
house was crowded, and when I fin 
first number I turned to the aud 
pecting salvos of applause. —_—| 
The number was received in sili 

. 
Crowned the March K : 


“But,” I thought, “perhaps ti 
was too trivial for them—they cert 
highbrows!”’ and I started off wi 
number. ’ 

That piece likewise was receiv 
silence. e 

I was terribly worried and dec 
the next is too light for them | 


something popular and have then} 


off the stage.’ + 
Then I began the Parsifal Pro 
the Grail. F 


As I finished it half the audit 
asleep and most of those who '! 
sleeping were apparently half yaw 

“Boys, get ready to be hi 
stage. They’ll do it in quick time | 
tered. ‘We will now play Annie} 
and if any of you get maimed or 
tell the Government you did it irl 
of duty and your widows will get a¢ 
Now together!”’ And we blared 
we were worth. GZ 

Strong men wept! Husbands th 
arms around their startled wives! 
ers hugged brothers, sisters hugges 
and the rest of the evening was } 
with Annie Rooney. As the band eb 
for home, loud above the chug 0 
gine and the whistle of the locom¢! 
heard the dulcet melody that call 
words: ? 


Little Annie Rooney is my swel 


And on we sped to Washington. 
My marches were forging ahead 
ginning to grow in popularity. T} 
town Centennial was played by} 
number of bands and the Gladiato” 
the rage. That came out in 1885 
published early in 1886. Ata P 
Philadelphia, a friend of mine cov 
(Continued on Page 113 | 


bh 


tinued from Page 110) 
‘seventeen bands playing the 


ime some little-known English 
journal had an article declar- 
mnerica was entitled to the palm 
st military marches, and cited 
composers who were doing good 
vat line, in America, Graffula, 
Reeves, Missud, Brooks and 
4, continued the article, “The 
|, who we understand is conduc- 
government band at Washing- 
tled to the name of March King 
» as Strauss is to that of Waltz 


isher showed me the article and 
advertisement he issued, which 
1 can hear his music from the 
o the Pacific, from the St. 
‘o the Gulf Stream. The March 
3 supreme!”’ 

t title has remained with me 


e was approaching for celebrat- 
entennial of the Mecklenburg 
-n of Independence. This dec- 
atedated the Philadelphia one 
han ayear. Senator Ransom, of 
lina, called on President Harri- 
: him to come and deliver a 
t the President’s engagements 
he could not accept. The Ma- 
was asked for and President 
ent us to take part in the cere- 
ich lasted upward of a week 
ield in Fayetteville. 
ie band arrived we were met at 
) by a committee of citizens and 
ar quarters, a large hall fitted up 
js shape with beds, washbasins, 
The chairman of the committee 
ve had had supper he would call 
is the programs with me. This 
wenty-five years after the war, 
ht a government band under a 
‘1 President would play was 
‘ic. I felt by the action of the 
that that was uppermost in his 
-asked what I had intended for 
the ceremonies the next day. 

I said, ‘we'll open with The 
sled Banner.” 
’ he said. 
ive’ll play the Coronation March 
(opera of The Prophet, by Gia- 
verbeer. We will follow with the 
to William Tell, On the Blue 
excerpts from Aida, and then 
ry, ’Tis of Thee.” : 


' Tune Called Dixie 


ik that’s very fine,” he said 
but I’d like to say there’s a tune 
| that we love like mother’s milk. 
ow whether your band plays it, 
sure our people would love to 


'3 the name of the tune?’’ I asked 
‘ist unconcerned and discouraging 


alled Dixie,’ he said. 

” I said. “I know the tune. 
t over whether we make use of it. 
| we are a very artistic institu- 
‘must always consider our pro- 


es,” he reflected, ‘‘but if you can 
know the people would like it. 
hem haven’t heard it since the 


| Of course I was only torturing 
fellow. A musician who went 
hose days and didn’t have Dixie 
rtoire was mentally, morally and 
damned by everybody—and 
ve been! 
norning the ceremonies began. 
Was crowded. They had come 
Mountains and from the plains, 
orests and from the fields. They 
overed wagons, and I even saw 
®p in dry-goods boxes, under 
d on benches. Governor Fowle 
first speech. As he finished his 
| brought my band to its feet and 
€ national anthem, which was 
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very quietly received. Then I passed the 
word to the bandsmen Dixie would be the 
next number. 

The next speaker was the chairman, who 
made a short speech introducing Senator 
Vance, the idol of the state. As the chair- 
man sat down, and before Senator Vance 
rose to deliver his speech, I signaled to the 
band and we launched into Dixie. 

It was like an electric shock. A rebel 
yell, starting on the grand stand, went 
booming down the street back and forward 
through the surging crowds. There never 
was such a yell before. The very air seemed 
to quiver with excitement. Myriads of 
hats were tossed up; grim old warriors 
hugged their young, women hugged women, 
girls hugged girls, and for fifteen minutes 
this continued. After that, and during the 
entire time we were in Fayetteville, our 
programs ran something like this: 


Overture, William Tell. 
Song, Dixie. 

Waltz, Blue Danube. 
Song, Dixie. 

Scenes from Faust. 

Song, Dixie. 

Medley of Favorite Tunes. 
Song, Dixie. 


And the encore to every one of those 
numbers was Dixie! 

One of the odd things about the conflict 
between the states was the love of certain 
tunes. The favorite of the South was of 
course Dixie, written by Dan Emmet, a 
Northern man, and first sung in New York 
at a minstrel show in 1859. 


The Professor and His Professors 


One of the favorite tunes of the North 
was The Battle Hymn of the Republic, the 
music by Steffe, a Southern man. . 

Dixie was written as a minstrel walk- 
around, The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
as a sacred song, but when the populace 
want a thing they take it wherever they 
find it. 

Albert Pike gave Dixie new words that 
awakened the Southerner to enthusiasm 
and defiance. 


Southrons, hear your country call you! 
Up, lest worse than death befall you! 
To arms! To arms! To arms in Dixie. 


Lo! All the beacon fires are lighted, 
Let all hearts be now united, 
To arms! To arms! To arms in Dixie. 


Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Dizieland we'll take our stand 
And live and die for Dixie. 
Toarms! To Arms! Toarms for Dixie. 


We gave a concert in the lobby of the 
hotel the next night. The crowd was so 
great that the musicians scarcely had room 
to move, much less play their instruments. 
I called the chairman of the occasion to my 
side and told him that unless he could get 
the crowd to keep from interfering with us, 
I’d be obliged to abandon the concert. He 
mounted a chair, and after rapping for at- 
tention, spoke: 

“The professor informs me that the pro- 
fessor’s professors are unable to play owing 
to the great crowd and their interference. 
And the professor said unless you keep back 
from his stand, the professor and the pro- 
fessor’s professors will be compelled to with- 
draw, thus making it impossible for the 
professor and the professor’s professors to 
continue.” 

After that the “professor and the profes- 
sor’s professors’”’ were given ample room to 
continue the concert to its conclusion. 

We returned to Washington after a very 
pleasant week in the South, for we had en- 
joyed Southern hospitality during the en- 
tire time we had been there. 

I found in my concerts in Washington 
during that season that the piece that was 
most called for was the Washington Post. 
Everybody seemed to be Washington Post 
mad. I had written the piece for General 
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Frank Hatton and Beriah Wilkins, owners 
of The Washington Post newspaper, who 
had gotten up a prize essay contest among 
the school children of the capital, and it had 
grown to such proportions they had secured 
the National Museum grounds in which to 
deliver the prizes, and the Marine Band 
was to furnish the music. General Hatton 
had asked me if I wouldn’t write a march 
for the occasion. The fee was $35. That 
was the birth of the Washington Post, a 
lucky composition, for almost immediately 
the dancing masters in their yearly conven- 
tion had selected it-for their new dance, the 
two-step, and it swept from one end of the 
world to the other. In fact, when I went to 


Europe I found that the two-step itself in | 


England and in Germany was called a 


Washington Post, and no concert in Europe | 


that I gave was complete without the per- 
formance of that march. 


I remember a | 


dance leader telling me in a New England | 


town that he had played at a ball where 
there were twenty-two dance numbers, and 
the only reason he didn’t play the Washing- 
ton Post twenty-three times was because 


there were only twenty-two numbers on the | 


program. 

On my return to Washington, David 
Blakely wrote me asking if I could get per- 
mission to make a tour to the Pacific Coast. 
I secured permission of General Haywood, 
the commandant, then of the Secretary, and 
finally of the President, for a seven weeks’ 
tour from ocean to ocean. We left Wash- 
ington in March, arriving in San Francisco, 
April 9, 1892. 


We played across the continent in‘all | 
the leading cities and reached the great | 


city of San Francisco. I quote an article 
from the San Francisco Argonaut, of those 
days, which was no doubt written by an 
Englishman: 


“The United States Marine Band closed, 
on last Saturday, a season in this city which 


must have been profitable, if the propor- | 


tion of paper in the Grand Opera audiences 


was not excessive. The management was | 
distinctly bad; but the music was so good | 


that people overlooked inconveniences aris- 
ing from carelessness or inexperience for the 
sake of artistic merit. 


As a rule, military | 


bands have not been always successful | 
here, and if, as Mr. Haweis says, the con- | 


nection between morals and orchestral 
music can be detected at a glance, we must 
be in pretty bad case. The Hungarian 
Band, Cappa’s Seventh Regiment Band, 
the Mexican Military Band, all discoursed 


most excellent music, but they are none of | 


them believed to have carried away many 
bushels of shekels.”’ 


Bands and Bankruptcy 


“Tt seems that the taste for orchestral 
music is a tardy plant, and flourishes chiefly | 


in communities which have reached a high 
stage of development. Forty-four years ago, 


one of the most perfect bands that ever | 


played in this country—the Germania 
Band, under Carl Bergman, which had been 
recruited in Berlin—made a tour through 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and other Eastern cities. They played 
to empty houses. In Philadelphia, they 
played to nine dollars and a half, the rent 
of the hall being ten dollars; in the mid- 
dle of the performance, the proprietor ap- 
peared on the stage and threatened to turn 
off the gas if the other half-dollar was not 
forthcoming; whereupon the bandsmen, 
with one voice, bade him ‘Turn her off!’ 
They kept on playing, at intervals, for six 
years; but when they finally disbanded, 
there was no money in the treasury. The 
members found work separately. Bergman 
became conductor of the New York Phil- 


harmonic—a post which he retained to his | 


death. 

“Jullien, who came to New York in 
1853, may be said to have created the taste 
for orchestral music in the United States. 
He was a man of genius, and knew a little 
of everything except the science of music. 
But he was an admirable conductor, and 
possessed the gift of imbuing his players 
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with the feeling that they must deny them- 
selves the luxury of expressing their own 
feelings, in order to render the conductor’s 
conception of the composer’s idea. He was, 
also, an absolutely perfect judge of public 
taste. 

“He used to say of himself that his vo- 
cation in life was to popularize music. 
He was a Frenchman, and, like many 
Frenchmen, was nothing if not theatrical. 
Those whose memories go back forty years 
will remember him as he used to appear, 
graciously smiling, in an enormous white 
waistcoat, with huge wristbands folded 
back over his coat sleeves, bowing his 
thanks for plaudits. As he stood before the 
footlights, a valet in full dress brought him 
a pair of white gloves on a silver salver. 
Having donned these and seized his jeweled 
baton, he gave the signal, and very capital 
music, indeed, ensued. 

“Gilmore, Cappa, Godfrey, and Mr. 
Sousa—who has just left us—conducted 
their bands less turbulently; Mr. Sousa’s 
legs were as motionless as if he were a sen- 
tinel on duty; Jullien writhed and flung 
himself from side to side as if the violence 
of his emotions electrified his muscles. 
When the piece ended, he flung himself, 
breathless and panting, into a velvet arm- 
chair, and fanned himself with a lace hand- 
kerchief. 

“As he still figures as the prince of band- 
masters, it is sad to recall the harshness 
with which he was treated by fortune 
throughout his life. He made money by his 
concerts, but invested it in a lease of Drury 
Lane, which landed him in bankruptcy. 
He wrote an opera and brought it out at his 
own expense at Covent Garden; it was a 
total failure. His entire stock in trade was 
destroyed by a fire. He started a company 
to give garden concerts; it went to smash, 
taking Jullien with it. 

“Driven out of England by poverty, he 
went to Paris, ran into debt, and was im- 
prisoned at Clichy. His friends in Lon- 
don were raising money to clear him, when 
the news reached them that he had died 
suddenly.” 


The notices in all the papers were most 
gratifying. On our way back, we gave con- 
certs again in Chicago. 


A Tempting Offer 


Mr. Blakely came to me and said, ‘‘ How 
much does the Government pay you a 
year?”’ 

“Oh, about fifteen hundred.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I have been talk- 
ing the matter over with a party of business 
men. They are willing to organize a syndi- 
cate, pay you six thousand a year and 20 
per cent of the profits, if you will resign 
from the Marine Band and organize a pri- 
vate concert band.’’ 

“T’ll think it over,” I replied. 

The next morning, before any reply had 
been given to the offer, the Associated 
Press carried a story that I was going to 
leave Washington and organize a concert 
band to be located in Chicago. Within the 
week I received hundreds of letters, some 
congratulating me, others hoping I would 
not leave Washington. The Washington 
Post of April 9, 1892, published the fol- 
lowing: 


WANT TO KEEP SOUSA 


WASHINGTONIANS AMAZED AT THE 
PRESUMPTION OF CHICAGO 


FEAR HE WILL ACCEPT THE BID 


“WASHINGTON, April 18—‘ Chicago will 
want the White House next.’ 
was made this noon in the Senate Restau- 
rant by one of a group of senators and news- 
paper correspondents who were discussing 
pie, milk and Chicago’s attempt to capture 
Sousa, the leader of the Marine Band. The 
news that Chicago was negotiating with 
the leader caused not so -much surprise as 
regret. The people of Washington would 
receive with equanimity the news that Chi- 
cago had determined to introduce a bill to 
remove the Capitol of the nation to her 
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capacious limits or to annex the present 
capital. But they are not prepared to wit- 
ness the attempt to deprive them of the 
able and popular leader of the Marine Band 
and are very much exercised over the pros- 
pect of losing him. They don’t blame Chi- 
cago, nor in fact do they blame Sousa for 
considering the offer, and they would not 
blame him if he accepted it. But they do 
blame the Government, and, moreover, 
they are bringing to bear upon the devoted 
heads of the congressmen a great deal of 
pressure to induce them to vote for a bill 
that shall give to the leader of the Marine 
Band a salary commensurate with his 
worth.” 


Playing to Five Presidents 


“Even Frank Hatton, who is used from 
long practice to view with imperturbed 
soul the march of empire toward the West, 
has devoted considerable time and space 
in his newspaper this week to sounding 
the alarm by declaring that the loss of 
Sousa means the loss of the Marine Band, 
it being naturally expected that if Sousa 
leaves he will take with him such of the 
players whose terms of enlistment have 
expired and others will follow in due course.” 


When I reached Washington on May 
sixth, I had fully made up my mind to 
secure my release from the Government. 
My release was granted in the latter part 
of July, and with a number of graceful 
letters of appreciation from those in au- 
thority, I left Washington on the first of 
August for New York to begin the organi- 
zation of a concert band. 

After twelve years of service under five 
presidents of the United States, it was 
natural for me to draw some estimate of 
the various presidents in my mind. The 
office is such a great one—undoubtedly in 
the minds of true Americans the greatest 
one on earth, and it must be to many 
thinking aliens. Therefore it is not hard 
to see that every President is a hero to his 
musical director. And he should be. What- 
ever partisanism or acrimonious discussion 
may ensue during a campaign, the moment 
a man becomes President the office glorifies 
him and he would be very ordinary clay 
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if he did not live up to the glory of his 
exalted position. 

I recall once in crossing the ocean I 
spent many hours on deck with a United 
States senator who was particularly severe 
in his comments on Mr. Harrison, whom I 
defended as best I could against his violent 
onslaught. He said, among other things, 
that he’d called on the President a month 
after he had been inducted into office and 
requested him to withdraw his objections 
to a man he desired appointed to a certain 
office. The President said he would not 
change his decision. 

The senator angrily retorted, ‘“‘ You seem 
to forget, Mr. President, that during your 
campaign, when the Republican Party 
needed money badly, I went out and got 
it and thereby assured your election.” 

The President said, ‘‘I appreciate your 
efforts, senator, but you forget I am not 
the President of the Republican Party, but 
the President of the United States, and I 
know the people at large are not in favor 
of your man occupying the office you want 
me to appoint him to.”’ 

“Darn the little runt!’’ the senator 
added to me. “His posterior is too near 
the ground to make him great, in my 
estimation.” 

“But,” I protested, ‘‘size is no gauge of 
bravery or brains.” 

“Maybe not, but I don’t like him!”’ 

Mr. Harrison often showed in his ad- 
ministration that he was the President of 
the United States and not the President 
of a party. 


A Return to American Ideals 


We know the greatness of Mr. Hayes. 
He was a gallant soldier and a splendid 
statesman whom the Electoral Commis- 
sion put in the White House by the close 
vote of 8 to 7. And we know that he was 
such a great President that he calmed the 
country into a tranquil peace and with- 
drew the Federal troops from the South, 
the very troops which, it was believed, were 
the cause of his election. He diligently 
served his country, many times in opposi- 
tion to his party. 

Mr. Garfield’s tenure of office was too 
short to form any idea of him as President 
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Yet she was usually dismissed as an old- 
fashioned housewife type by these very men 
whose ambitions she may have fostered or 
thwarted. She was stout, she dressed badly 
and she had no small talk. 

“Of course these slim, smart, glib young 
women don’t think I matter,’’ she once 
said with a smile of understanding. “They 
only ask me to dinner for my husband’s 
sake. Well,” she added, “I oughtn’t to 
complain. That’s the only reason I accept.” 

But not all wives of prominent men 
share this view. On the contrary, many of 
them find in the invitations proffered for 
business reasons an easy means of satisfy- 
ing their social ambitions. 

A delightfully unaffected woman who be- 
longs in this category once talked about it. 
Without sentimentality, she drew a picture 
of the difficult and sometimes lonely years 
during which her husband was working to- 
ward success. While her children were lit- 
tle, she stayed at home with them when her 
husband had to make trips to New York— 
which she had never seen—and even once 
to Europe. That was hardest to bear. Dur- 
ing that time he used to say to her, “‘ Never 
mind. After we’ve made our pile ¥ 

And she would fill in the rest with day 
dreams of beautiful houses and English 
butlers and sparkling jewelry, and, above 
all, of association with the socially promi- 
nent. For her husband took an Eastern 
newspaper, probably in order to follow the 
stock market, for at that time he was re- 
investing all but a minimum of hisincreasing 
profits. And every day she read the society 
news. 

“T had little time for reading novels,” 
she said, ‘‘and upon these descriptions of 
balls and dinners and weddings I used to 
invent my own story. Of course my hus- 
band and I and the children—grown up 
and exquisitely dressed—would take part 
in them. 

“And then one day it came true,” she 
added simply. 

She was sitting in her beautiful town 
house as she spoke; the English butler had 
just removed the tea tray with its hand- 
some Queen Anne appointments. She 
looked down at the rings which sparkled 
upon her somewhat wrinkled hands. 

“Tonight we’re dining with the V- By 
she declared, ‘‘and I confess that it gives 
me pleasure. Isn’t it ridiculous? For I 
know they’re just human beings like the 
rest of us; yet that is a name I used to read 
so much about that now I can’t help feeling 
delighted at actually knowing them, even 
if they do only ask us for business reasons.” 


Errors in the Social Game 


As a matter of fact, although her initia- 
tion into society was due, of course, to her 
husband’s success, her spontaneity and 
simplicity have caused her to be genuinely 
liked for her own sake. In this regard she 
differs from many other women who feel 
the same sense of pleasure in their social 
activities, but attempt to disguise it. She 
is also unlike some unfortunate wives of 
self-made men who are so conscious of their 
lack of equipment for the social game that 
they try laboriously to make up, late in 
life, for deficiencies, many of which are 
really inconsequential. 

A well-bred very nice girl who married 
the son of a woman of this sort discovered 
that her mother-in-law agonized over every 
party that she gave. To be sure, she em- 
ployed a social secretary, and she left the 
details to this competent person and the 
housekeeper. 

“But the only pleasure I can get out of 
it is in reading about it in the paper the 
next day!’’ she declared. ‘I’m so afraid 
T’ll make some mistake that I’m perfectly 
wretched all the time.” 

“Everyone makes mistakes occasion- 
ally,’ said the girl. ‘‘I remember once when 
I was staying with the Duchess of —— and 
she had entirely forgotten two people whom 
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she’d asked to dinner. We went in without 

them. But when they turned up the duch- 

ess admitted she’d forgotten them and did 

x so charmingly that everyone forgave 
er” 

“It’s all very well for a duchess to make 
a mistake,’ retorted the older woman 
shrewdly. ‘‘She can afford to. But I can’t!’ 

Usually men are better able to steer a 
successful course upon a strange and un- 
charted social sea than their wives, assum- 
ing neither has been prepared in early life 
for it. 

“Just think, for instance, how little 
chance in comparison with women men 
have to go wrong in their clothes,’’ said a 
woman who made a profession of guiding 
the wives and daughters of the nouveaux 
riches. ‘‘I always begin with clothes, for I 
think a woman must be well dressed before 
she is in the proper frame of mind to do 
anything else. Of course some women have 
a natural instinct for clothes, but I’m not 
usually asked to help women of that kind. 
Then again I find that men usually have 
better taste, even in women’s clothes. I 
often have to call them in consultation and 
I find that almost always their instinct is 
for simple lines and handsome materials. 
Men love to see their wives look distin- 
guished. On the other hand, women are 
more apt to want to wear what everyone 
else is wearing without regard for their own 
particular type.” 


The Evolution of a Snob 


“Then, of course, a man on the way up 
has had opportunity to meet many more 
people, and if he’s had sufficient ability to 
get ahead in the business world, he’s prob- 
ably knocked off some of the rough edges 
in the process. 

“Men also have the further advantage 
of acquaintance. One of the things that are 
so difficult for many women who are 
plunged into society is that in the begin- 
ning they literally don’t know anyone.” 

She said that one of the devices which 
she had introduced into her own method of 
launching women helped greatly to offset 
this difficulty. For she managed to have 
her client meet various women in small 
groups—not more than three or four at 
luncheon or tea—before she went out ex- 
tensively to larger things. In this way the 
woman gained confidence, and was often 
saved the desperate feeling of looking 
around a crowded room without seeing one 
familiar face. 

A woman whose husband’s business con- 
nections make it often necessary for her to 
be hostess to the newly rich declares that 
the only wives she is bored by are the pre- 
tentious ones. 

“T can get along with the simple motherly 
ones,” she declared. ‘‘I can talk babies and 
schools and dancing classes with them with- 
out any effort. But a woman like Mrs. T, 
for instance, is too much for my patience.”’ 

Mrs. T is the wife of a man whose promi- 
nence has increased greatly during the past 
ten years. When he first began to attract 
public attention his wife was a fairly sim- 
ple, attractive young woman who had al- 
ways lived in the environs of a large city. 
The worst that could have been said of her 
was that she was slightly suburban. When 
she began to enjoy the advantages of her 
husband’s wealth and position, the people 
who were nice to her for his sake assumed 
that she would become in time not a burden 
but an addition to their set. 

Among his business associates were sev- 
eral men whose wives were from excellent 
families and who were moreover attractive 
and intelligent. The whole group hada 
chance to buy up a very large tract of land, 
which they decided to do, and later each 
family built a country place there. But as 
Mrs. T’s tendencies to pretentiousness grew 
more and more pronounced. She developed, 
among other things, a passion for enter- 
taining titled foreigners. 
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VIRGINIA BAKED HAM 
a la Brer Rabbit 


Prepare a boiled ham by sticking a 
liberal quantity of cloves into the 
entire surface. Spread with Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs and bake. Baste occasion- 
ally. Bake to a crisp golden brown. 


HE tempting aroma of baked 

ham with the sweet nutty can- 
died taste! Even to sniff the air makes 
the family feel hungry; and it’s every 
bit as good as it smells, when you 
use Brer Rabbit Molasses in your 
baking. 

Beans too, and candied sweet po- 
tatoes—Brer Rabbit makes them 
simply delicious. 

Made from the finest selected sugar 
cane, rich in the mineral salts doctors 
say we need, pure fragrant Brer Rab- 
bit brings you all the full-flavored 
tantalizing taste of the best old-time 
molasses. 


You'll love the reliability of Brer 
Rabbit for your baking, because it is 
always specially tested to make sure 
of its uniform goodness. Whether 
you use the light delicate Gold Label, 
so perfect for the table and fancy 
cooking; or the darker, full-flavored 
Green Label, you can always trust 
Brer Rabbit's baking quality. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


RS 


Two Grades: Gold 
Label—highest qual- 
ity light molasses for 
eating and fancy 
cooking. Green 
Label—darker, with 
a stronger flavor. 


Free Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Dept. 19 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my copy of the New Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Book, with 50 new recipes. 
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“The health of your foot and 
. the life of your shoe depend 
mon the foundation.” 


Loot 
ale 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“The Shoe thats Different 


BANC the many ailments which in- 
correct shoes bring about is a new 
one, and it is quite prevalent. It is called 
“auto foot”. Ifyou area sufferer, or if you 
would avoid being one, wear Foot-Joy 
shoes. When properly fitted, you will find 
that “auto foot” as well as other troubles 
will be eliminated. 


Foot-Joy shoes are the result of over 
50 years’ study in our manufacturing of 
shoes. There is nothing experimental in 
their construction. The foundation 
placed beneath your feet is correct; be- 
cause of several special features in the 
shoe, the foot cannot roll from side to 


Just as skyscrapers were made possible with the 
coming of a knowledge of how to make a correct 
foundation so this knowledge makes it possible 
to construct a shoe as nearly perfect as human 
hands can do it. 


Foot-Joy shoes are built on a different last with 
right and left heels properly supported by a spe- 
cial shank which prevents foot strain and muscle 
strain in the legs. 


Foot-Joy shoes have the style and good looks 
demanded by well dressed men. 


If you are unable to obtain Foot-Joy shoes in 
your city you can be quickly and satisfactorily 
fitted direct from the factory. 


Send for the Foot-Joy book showing new styles 
and telling how to make the 
proper measurement of your 
feet. We aim to give you 
greater foot comfort, regard- 
less of what you have been 
wearing, than you ever had 
in your life after wearing 
Foot-Joy shoes for a week. 
They need no breaking in. 
Send for this booklet. 


FIELD & FLINT Co. 


Brockton, Mass. 


Also makers of 


Tue ‘Burry Fackarp Korrect Shape” 


And Gnalomef, Shoes for Men 


World-famous for correcting foot defects. 
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“That’s all right in itself,’ one of her 
neighbors declared. ‘‘But she’s become 
such a snob! It’s really disgusting to hear 
her trying to impress these visitors. With 
each new million her husband’s made, she’s 


| gone back one generation, and now she’s 


descended from William the Conqueror— 
so she says. And we have to go to all her 
parties, because her husband is too im- 
portant to risk offending.” 

Many men who are known as thick- 
skinned in regard to their own treatment 
will not countenance so much as a lifted 
eyebrow if raised in derision at their wives 
or daughters. 

The story is current of an amiable middle- 
aged man of wealth who, while traveling in 
Europe with his wife, was entertained at 
a large embassy dinner. He took in a self- 
assured young woman who nevertheless 
exerted herself to be nice to him. Her hus- 
band, whom she had left in America, was 
in one of the multiple branches of business 
in which acquaintance among the very rich 
is supposed to be of great advantage, and 
she had heard him mention his hope of ty- 
ing up in some way to one of this man’s 
interests. 

But in the course of her vivacious chat- 
ter, she suddenly said, ‘‘Look at the Christ- 
mas tree! The third down, at your left—the 
old lady dripping with emeralds. Where do 
you suppose they found her?”’ 

It goes without saying that it was his 
wife. It is also unnecessary to add that the 
husband of his dinner partner lost this 
hoped-for business connection. Moreover, 
two or three others slipped away from him 
in a way which he found mysterious until 
his penitent wife confessed. 

The close connection between business 
and society is sometimes clearly seen in the 
fields of architecture, interior decorating and 
portrait painting, just as in certain branches 
of law, banking, real estate, publicity and 
even medicine. Where there is anything to 
sell, whether antiques or hats or country 
estates or insurance, it is generally conceded 
that the wider a man’s or a woman’s social 
acquaintance, the more successful will be 
the results. 

An extraordinary number of business 
concerns have employed women of social 
position during the last few years, in the 
belief that the large salaries they demand 
will be well repaid. Many other women 
have opened shops and started offices of 
their own, relying upon the cachet of their 
names to attract customers. 


Country Club Crashers 


‘“‘Do your friends patronize your shop?’”’ 
someone asked a girl whose name, well 
known in society, now adorns a sign over a 
very expensive assortment of luxuries. She 
laughed. 

“To some extent they do. But most of 
my best customers are people on the out- 
side—that great fringe with heaps of money 
and nothing to do but spend it. They’ll 
pay anything if they can be convinced 
they’re getting something really smart.’ 

For this same reason another young 
woman of social position has become the 
head of an interior-decorating firm. Few 
of her customers, who are recruited chiefly 
from the very rich, realize that she does al- 
most none of the work herself. All the 
labor, and in fact most of the taste, is that 
of several talented but unfashionable fig- 
ures who keep in the background. The os- 
tensible head of the firm has a great deal of 
amusement at the whole thing. 

“In the course of negotiations, I often 
lunch with my client,” she says. ‘“‘This 
usually appears in the newspapers the next 
morning. And sometimes when I go to see 
her on what is supposed to be a matter of 
business, I find myself at a party. One day 
when I was taken by surprise in this way, 
my client whispered to me before she 
introduced me to her friends, ‘Don’t tell 
anyone you're decorating my new apart- 
ment—please!’ 

“There are worse things than that 
though,” she continued. ‘‘One woman told 
me she’d give me a contract to do two 
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houses for her at any price I’d name if only 
I’d see that she got into the club. Of 
course I couldn’t do that. I don’t mind 
using my acquaintance to a certain extent, 
but one has to stop somewhere.” 

Sometime afterward, however, her client 
was admitted as a member of this smart 
women’s club owing to the pressure brought 
by her husband upon certain business 
associates. Their wives put her up for mem- 
bership and finally accomplished her ad- 
mission. 

An astonishing number of country clubs 
which are considered exclusive are forced 
to let in a handful of members whom they 
firmly consider undesirable. Various meth- 
ods are used by those desiring entrance. 
Their first step is to find an important 
member to propose their names. For this 
purpose they will usually choose someone 
not only under obligation for past business 
but also hopeful of future benefits. 


First Aid to Climbers 


“7, asked me to put him up for the 
club,” a young lawyer told his wife a few 
years ago. ‘‘What in thunder am I going 
to do? He’s not only paid me a lot so far in 
fees but he’s given me some splendid tips 
about investing my money. I owe a lot to 
him, but darn it all, I don’t like the idea of 
paying him back in this coin. He just isn’t 
the sort of man we want as a member. 
And yet A 

“And yet,” said his wife, ‘‘if we’re going 
to buy a new house next year, and send 
Mary abroad to school, and go to Ber- 
muda in the winter, I don’t see how you can 
possibly afford to snub him.” 

Having decided to ignore his scruples, the 
lawyer began to devise a method by which 
he could be sure of foisting his client upon 
his friends. He knew the opposition would 
be keen and that no normal means would 
suffice. 

He waited until the finance committee 
made their annual report. It was peculiarly 
discouraging. The club, in order to protect 
its grounds, had been forced to buy an 
expensive tract of land, and everyone felt 
depressed at the thought of being so 
heavily assessed to pay for it. 

Suddenly the young lawyer said, as if the 
idea had just occurred to him, “I believe 
I can find a way out of it. I think I know 
a man who could be induced to join the 
club, and who could afford to pay a large 
enough initiation fee to cover it.” 

“Tf I’d said that he was crazy to join, 
I might not have been able to put it over,”’ 
he said afterward. ‘But they finally agreed 
to take this way out, rather than to dig 
down into their own pockets. Z is the hap- 
piest man you ever saw, and the most ap- 
preciative.”’ 

So they took their trip to Bermuda the 
next winter, but when théy got back to 
their new house they found that Z had a 
new request. This time he wanted the wife 
of the lawyer to get his fourteen-year-old 
daughter into the most select of the younger 
dancing classes. This she accomplished 
finally, although she was annoyed by both 
his desire and his manner. 

‘“‘He acts as if he had some hold over us,” 
she declared. ‘‘What do you suppose he’ll 
ask next?’’ 

She foresaw accurately that now that his 
social ambition had been aroused and he 
had found the first steps so easy, he would 
want to climb to the top. 

His next move was to rent a country 
house in England one summer and invite 
the lawyer and his wife to visit him there. 
He based his invitation on the plea of hav- 
ing certain business plans to talk over. 

“T hope your wife won’t mind this com- 
bination of business and pleasure,’ he 
wrote. 

But where one began and the other ended 
his guests were never able to discover. He 
had learned that the lawyer’s wife had a 

cousin who had married an Englishman of 
rank and that their estate was near his 
rented place. 

‘“We shall see them at the next meet,” 
he declared. 


_ When they were invited to 
cousin, the host was included, 
summer was over he had gained 
of tolerance, if not absolute ge 
their community. From this sn 
he selected a titled European eo 
debts were mountainous, and wit} 
effort he induced them to go } 
him. When he returned to Am 
these hostages he found the yw; 
for the kind of social success } 
With a great many of the people 
tained him and whom he enter 
had, it is true, little in comm 
phrase used to run. At least tl 
few of the ideas which would ha 
possible for them to sit happily | 
front of an open fire for a long ¢ 

“But who sits in front of an or 
talks now anyhow?” one of the 
eration demanded. “Of cours 
that can break into exclusive ch 
where they please today. Why 
high-pressure society based wy 
amusements, anyone who can p 
is welcome. Breeding used fo | 
necessary for good society, bu 
days society was supposed to con 
minded people. Now nobody 
cares whether their associate; 
minded or in fact any kind of 
my day conversation was goc 
sipped our wines. Now they 
cocktails and rush to the brid; 
they won’t have to talk.” 

Yet even in the days of which 
the end of the nineteenth centur 
lish observer commented after 
America: ‘To live in a whirl is 
well.” 

One of the unfortunate res 
penetration of our social life by 
its many aspects lies in the ine 
natural inclination toward spee 
entertainments. 


Leaving the Hustle at 


The dictum that business : 
should be completely separatec 
in part upon the wise belief tha 
ation demands leisure. This bi 
ing slowly to have a place in t 
the very business men who are 
sidered the apotheosis of a 
nervous energy. . 

‘‘One of the most interestin 
occurs every time a big ship 
rope,’’said one who goes over} 
a year. “The first day or ty 
New York the Americans are 
ican—very hustling and busy a 
characteristic what-shall-we-d| 
tude. But as they get farther! 
away from their own country 
less and less nervous. By the’ 
arrived in England or France ( 
are almost human.” 

It is true that often an AI 
comes almost transformed du) 
brief sojourn in the more leisu 
turesque atmosphere of Europ, 
though he appears to be—al 
weeks may, indeed, be—a elt 
fond of the pursuits of leisure! 
life as a connoisseur savors 1) 
gundy, it is significant that w: 
on which he returns home nea’ 
States, and the radio messa) 
come in from his office, back 
the fever of the conventiona 
tive man of affairs. | 

That he and his equally b 
patient wife are able on any 0# 
ever, to relax—and even gi 
divided attention to social pf 
hopeful sign. For it signifies! 
tional lack of leisurely plee 
due less to an inherent temp 
ability to enjoy them than to? 
provide an environment favo} 
cultivation. 

A good many skillful finge 
inine, might even pull out th 
of business before it is woven '' 
ously into our permanent Soci 
its place they might substitw 
of brighter color and softe 
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HEN little children brush their teeth or 
scrub their faces shining pink, they are, 
unawares, living their lessons—those 
wordless lessons in the wholesome j joy of clean- 
liness. A bathroom with beautiful fixtures of 
Kohler Ware is a schoolroom. . . . If you should 
need a more worthy bathroom, or an additional 
one, you will want to see those fine and graceful 
fixtures which bear the name “Kohler” faintly 
fused in immaculately white enamel. They cost 
no more. Write for Booklet E. 


A Notable Community 
The modern conception of the “city plan” 
is shaping the growth—in orderly beauty 


and civie purpose—of Kokler Village, KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 


where Kohler enameled plumbing ware 
and private electric plants are made 


OHLERorKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


Little young Mrs. Crawford suddenly 
flopped into her chair at the table, and 
stretching her arms out upon the rompers, 
laid her head upon them. 

“You wouldn’t—not if you were married. 
You couldn’t. Quarreling isn’t any good. 
Only one person can quarrel safely. That’s 
the man. You find it out. It’s all different. 
And when you’ve had two babies you aren’t 
like you were when you were a girl and 
didn’t care for anybody or anything. 
You’re all—all timid. You—you—in fact 
you're timid.” 

“Are you?” said Peach gloomily. ‘TI al- 
ways thought it. I’ve seen it. That’s mar- 
riage.” 

“Yet a girl’s got to get married,”’ wailed 
young Mrs. Crawford. 

‘‘Has she?” 

“You know it, Peach Robinwood.”’ 

“God help me!” said Peach in sublime 
despair. ‘‘I do!’’ She sat upon another 
chair and regarded Amy. “I go round this 
town and see all the chicken-hearted mar- 
ried women. I don’t say much; but I 
think.” 

“You don’t say much? You say more 
than anyone else I know. Well,” said 
young Mrs. Crawford from her abyss, 
“say on, say on. Presently you’ll have to 
keep it all corked up like the rest of us. 
Presently you’ll be where we are now!” 

Tears began to drip from her eyes. She 
dried them indiscriminately upon the romp- 
ers and the paper patterns. 

“Don’t ery, Amy. Don’t ery!” 

“When I think of the time you girls 
have!” 

“Time! God help us!’ said Peach, pass- 
ing from despair to resignation. ‘‘There’s 
no good time for a girl like me in this town.” 

“Oh, you don’t know when you're lucky. 
No more did I.” 

“Amy, will he mind very much?”’ 

“Of course he will. Only this morning he 
was reading a piece out of the paper about 
shingled hair, and—and going on about it. 
Th-that’s why I 1-l-let you c-c-cut it for 
me—j-j-just to r-r-revolt.” 

Peach put her arms around Amy and 
they rocked together. 

‘“Have you told your people?” 

Peach shook her head. ‘‘ Not yet.”’ 

‘“What’ll they say?” 

*‘T don’t like to think.” 

‘Still, a father and mother are n-not so 
bad as a h-h-husband.”’ 

“Amy, don’t worry. I have it!” 

“Oh, what?” 

“You will say I persuaded you. Put it all 
on me.” 

“Then you’ve got to bear it for both 
of us.” 

But Peach was thinking. 

“No, I shan’t.” 

“What then?” 

Little young Mrs. Crawford dried her 
tears with a paper pattern and sat up. 

“‘T shall say Harry persuaded me, and 
that I said I would if you would.” 

“Oh, Peach!” 

“That would do it?” 

“Tt w-w-would help. He’d just say I’d 
been weak, but that you were a strong, bad 
influence.” 

“That’s what he’ll say. And when they 
come for me, I’ll put it on Harry. You and 
I, Amy,’ said Peach, ‘‘say too much against 
men. Men have their uses. Now be fair, 
Amy. Men’ll do anything for you if you’re 
not too particular about how you make 
them do it.”’ 

“Well, but—but will Harry? How will 
you persuade him to?” 

“Everything has its price,’’ said Peach 
with a worldly look. ‘‘You remember that 
line under the picture of the girl’s surrender 
last week at the cinema, ‘She realized that 
everything has its price’? It’s true, Amy. 
Everyone can be bought.”’ 

The eyes of little young Mrs. Crawford 
grew round and big and a matronly look 
of responsibility crept into them. 

“Peach Robinwood i 
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THE PEACH’S PROGRESS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Five o’clock struck. 

“Leave it to me, Amy. Follow me.” 

The garden gate clicked. 

“‘T said to Georgina before I came out— 
my last words to her were, ‘Before supper- 
time I’ll have fixed it so that they don’t 
mind.’”’ 

When Harry came in, of course he might 
have seen that Amy Crawford had shingled 
her hair, but that he had eyes only for the 
prettiest girl in Lenville, who, in her shady 
hat, was waiting to go for an evening walk 
with him. 

I 
UST out of Lenville, after you had passed 
the municipal buildings—very big and 

boastful for such a small town—and the 
waterworks and the power station, you 
would find the prettiest country imagi- 
nable. It was not big fine rolling country in 
which Lenville was set, but green, small- 
spaced, homely, domestic-looking country, 
rising up into little wooded hills and drop- 
ping down into little valleys. And away 
from the town, along quiet tree-shaded 
paths, toward the most fairylike of glades, 
where a small natural lake spread, Harry 
took Peach. 

The lake had mossy banks to sit on, and 
the banks grew flowering bushes to afford 
cover, and few ever came that way, except 
for the simple purposes that Harry took 
Peach there. 

They talked. First he asked her how her 
father was, then how her mother was, then 
how Georgina was. Then he told her how 
his father was, and then how his mother 
was. Then he talked about the town and 
his business and his prospects very ear- 
nestly, indeed. And then they were sitting 
in a little bower of flowering bushes, on the 
bank of the small lake. And silence fell 
upon Harry, for he was desperately won- 
dering how he could achieve his desire, 
which was to kiss Peach, to pet and caress 
her. For so far he had never dared. 

But Peach’s instinct told her that this 
silence must be broken, and that she must 
help.Harry, and a little regretfully she pro- 
ceeded to do it. 

“This is the sweetest place near Lenville; 
better than anything in Lenville,” she said, 
and she turned her face up artlessly at trees 
and sky about her, and then she turned her 


* eyes down to look upon the still lake; and 


for the thousandth time Harry knew that 
the line of Peach Robinwood’s throat was 
beyond compare, and that her eyelashes 
were a fairy forest, so long and thick and 
dark, contrasted with the pale gold of her 
hair. 

Her hair! He wished he dared to put one 
arm round her and with one hand hold her, 
while with the other he took off that ob- 
scuring hat. 

“But, Peach,’ he said seriously, “‘you 
love Lenville, don’t you? You'd never like 
to leave Lenville, would you?”’ 

And he was waiting with consuming anx- 
iety for her reply. For girls got such no- 
tions into their heads; and, of course, she 
was so pretty. 

““Would I ever like to leave Lenville?”’ 
Peach appeared to muse. ‘‘Oh, how can 
one say? One doesn’t want to go on living 
anywhere for always unless in the—the 
right circumstances.”’ 

“What would be the right circumstances, 
Peach?”’ 

Appearing to muse— *‘ Well, I don’t know, 
Harry. I mean, of course, a girl wouldn’t 
want to think of living in the same place 
forever and ever, just with her mother and 
father.” 

“But a girl like you hasn’t got to live 
forever and ever with her mother and 
father. She—she marries.’”’ Peach sat look- 
ing at the lake. Oh, her eyelashes! ‘‘She 
marries,’ Harry repeated in a gasp, and he 
seemed to hear his heart beating louder 
than his voice had spoken. 

She drooped a little. 

“Does she? Perhaps—— I mean, does 
she?” 


As she drooped a little, that soft relaxa- 
tion brought her nearer Harry, left her shoul- 
der against his shoulder. 

“She marries,” said Harry desperately, 
‘‘and has a little home and everything of 
her own, like Amy Crawford’s.” 

Peach sighed. His limitations were an 
eternal surprise to her. 

“Yes,’’ she admitted softly. 

‘Well then?” said Harry. 

She did not reply, but leaned against him 
with her shady hat crumpled on his shoulder. 

“Tsn’t that what a girl wants?” he 


begged. 

“She wants ” Peach began, but 
stopped. “You don’t mention the hus- 
band,”’ she murmured. 


“Oh, he? That fellow?’ Harry joked 
painfully, while his heart beat so that Peach 
could literally hear it. ‘‘Well, of course, 
she’d have to take him in with the rest, I 
suppose. He’d need feeding, for instance, 
just the same as the chickens.” 

‘**Chickens?’’ mused Peach dryly. 

“Why, yes, chickens. And everything 
else she wanted.” 

“Poor Harry! Poor fish!” said Peach to 
herself. 

She turned her head and smiled at him 
sweetly under the big hat. Her dark eye- 
lashes flicked up, and he saw between them 
her great gray adorable eyes. He put his 
arms about her, at first shyly, and then 
tightened them until his embrace was vio- 
lent. 

“Let me kiss you, Peach. Let me, darl- 
ing.” 

“Not unless 

“We're going to be engaged, honey, 
aren’t we?” 

“Not unless 

“Unless what? My father will build us a 
house and we shall start well, and your 
people like me. If you’d only love me— 
well, like me a little yourself ——” 

“Not unless ” Peach murmured in- 
exorably. 

“Anything! Anything, honey!” 

Suddenly taking courage, Harry bent 
down beneath the big hat and his mouth 
found Peach’s. She relaxed and let him kiss 
her. The hat brim brushed prickingly 
against his forehead. He became brave, 
and more brave; his heart calmed its dread- 
ful tumult and beat the prelude to triumph. 
He seized the hat. 

“T’m going to get this off.” 

He pulled it off and flung it down. She 
saw his eyes go to the cropped mop of pale 
gold. The evening sunlight spun through 
it and showed all its short ends already 
forming into new curls. 

“Peach, you haven’t 

“T have,’’ said Peach softly. 

“Peach! How could you?” 

“T could.” 

“Does your mother know?” 

“No; only Georgina.” 


9? 


” 


” 


“Who did it?” 
“Amy. And I did hers—at two o’clock 
today.” 


Harry’s face, red with terrible perturba- 
tion, bent above her. 

“What’ll your mother say?” 

“Nothing, if 

ce If? ” 

“Do you want me to be engaged to you, 
Harry?” 

‘Long hair or short, I want you more 
than any other girl in the world, and you 
know it.” 

“Tn a small world, Harry.” 

*Lenville’s big enough for me; and for 
you too, I guess, if I’m in it,’’ he returned, 
all confident. 

For Peach had been in his arms for two 
whole minutes and showed no signs other 
than those of content. 

“T’ll be engaged to you, Harry, if you’ll 
tell mother that you wanted me to do it.” 

“Oh, gee! I couldn’t! Besides, I didn’t.” 

“She won’t say anything if you wanted 
it. A girl is supposed to please her future 
husband. And so, if you’ll come home with 
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me to supper and tell them 
I should cut my hair, and I said I 
unless Amy cut hers, and I persua 
and then her husband can’t b 
much—well, if you’ll tell them - 
stand up to it, then I’ll tell ther 
I are engaged ‘to be married.” 

Peach closed her eyes, put herfa 
Harry’s neck and her arms wer 
that neck insidiously. 

“No doubt one man’s muc 
another,” she thought. 4 

“Peach, pet, if that’s what i 
heard Harry declaring unsteadil 
I'll doit. It’s not much, to cea 
thought—I’d hardly dared to 
now here’s everything I vant . 
ing you with your mother. Why 

For a long while Harry kept Pe 
in the shelter of the flowering bu 
ing her and telling her abou 
house they’d have, the furnitu 
have, the income they’d haye, 
kind of runabout and vacuum ¢l 

But Peach dragged him from t 
dane things more than once to a 
hair. She brushed its soft short en 
his face. . | 

“See, Harry, now get the ai 
Try, Harry. You like my hair. 
my hair. You do—you do.” — 

“T loved it better long.” 

“You didn’t—you don’t. Say 
or I shan’t kiss you good night 
per.” 

“T do like it,” he sighed. “It 
ful. I’ll love it, Peach. It’s your 

“Come home,” Peach vias 
fied.’ 

So, very slowly they went i 
town, up the tree-shaded princi 
past old Papa Lepscheim’s base 
dow, where he still sat doing repa 
he had closed his shop above. ! 
time Peach bent down and smil 
a mischievous smile, meant to sl 
to Papa Lepscheim. And the 
smiled for a long while after they! 

“Children must marry—mus 
said Papa Lepscheim sadly. “I 
for a wedding present, when the: 
more beautiful little faney shoe 
ever had at one time in her whi 
fore.” 

They came to the Robinwi 
which looked bright and tidy, | 
was the worse for wear and its gal 
needed graveling. 

“‘They’ll be at supper,” said 

And she paused in the hall to 
hat and comb her hair with j 
comb she and Georgina kept thé 
behind the walnut-framed mirro 
at Harry, Peach saw his courag| 
bly, and she darted her mouth? 
so brought it back. 

“Now,” said Peach, “‘follow | 

Harry followed her to a famil! 
the living room, with the supp 
in the middle, with Mr. and Ms 
wood at either end, and Georg! 
freshly laundered blue frock, a 
virtuous as could be, sitting 2! 
They were all eating sweet c(i 
cob, with appetite. Peach’s mot 
up from pouring out the coffee. 
‘Where have you been?” _ 


{ 


mother. ‘I should like to kno” 
““Why, Harry Goodman!” s 
father cordially. } 
“Why, Harry!’’ echoed Peacs 
changing her note. But sudde 
Peach’s head. She rose. y 
“Peach Robinwood!” 
“Mother?” 
“Father, do you see what 
girl of yours has done?” 
Georgina sat obviously enjo: 
Father gazed at Peach. And 9 
slowly, he seemed to see a ch 
appearance. But he could not 
it was. Peach stood calmly by,/! 
at her shoulder. ¢ 
(Continued on Page 


oiled girl has cut her hair, fa- 
Peach’s mother. 
ose too. 
Robinwood! That any girl of 
” 


‘ave Harry one short expectant 
gaid as plainly as looks could, 
\Speak up! Make me proud of 


inwood—Mr. Robinwood,” 
earing his throat and stand- 


ose too. 
wry?” said Peach’s mother, not 
Robinwood—Mr. Robinwood,” 
gaining ease under the soft 

bestowed on him freely by 
“this morning I asked Peach 
by cutting off her hair. She 
ihe only girl in this town to do it, 
wiord, Jr., has cut hers off 


asked Peach to do it,” Harry 
he said she wouldn’t unless 
, Amy cut hers and she cut 
think it looks beautiful. It’s just 
hair I like.” 

obinwood looked at Mr. Robin- 
4 

te of my friendship with your 
+ boy ——” Mr. Robinwood be- 


e,” said Peach, interrupting him, 
iD) please Harry. He and I are en- 
will soon be married, if you ap- 
yer.” 


ighed a sigh of pure pleasure. It 
other-in-law-elect. 

tle daughter!” she said, and took 
her motherly embrace. Peach 
| mother. 

“Harry,” said her father, seizing 
1s hand in a hearty grip, “‘this is a 
tt a pleasant one. My great 
| with your father makes me de- 
, think the families will unite.” 
ok hands. 

int doorbell rang. 

ho it is, Georgina,” said Mrs. 
vd, sighing again as she gazed at 


a brought in Mr. Crawford. 
|sband entered portentously.. 
o_o he said, “‘if it wasn’t 
‘endship with you, if you weren’t 
17 uncle’s best and oldest friends, 
i’t for how I respected you—I’d 
’mthinking. Where’s Peach Rob- 
[don’t wonder you’re ashamed to 
Peach. Mrs. Robinwood, do you 
ie this daughter of yours has made 
sponsible for?”’ 
:—” began Mrs. Robinwood. 
ymsible for upsetting a married 
\lappy as any in Lenville; respon- 
liaking a wife disobey her husband 
jie doesn’t know what’s right and 
rong. Mrs. Robinwood, today 
ghter Peach ——”’ 
| binwood took command. Linking 
in his neighbor’s, he indicated 
[r. Crawford became aware for the 
| of Harry’s presence in the family 


, Crawford, is the culprit,” said 
nwood jocosely. “That boy, Sam, 
‘my girl Peach to cut her hair’’— 
the forefinger of his disengaged 
ernally at Harry—‘‘and it seems 
dn’t unless your wife would, and 
Ls he do but go and persuade your 
0's got the sweetest, most obliging 
) the world, Sam ——” 
\weetest and most obliging,’ Mrs. 
vod cried. 
tawford shook himself free. He 
‘| toward Harry. 
2 outside with me, Harry,” he or- 
ur father’s my closest and old- 
I respect him more’n anyone 
it I won’t have you meddling 
y. Come outside.” 


yas a long silence, during which | 
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“Crawford,” said Mr. Robinwood, push- 
ing his neighbor steadily but strongly door- 
ward, ‘‘you and I’ll go outside and I’ll tell 
you a bit of news which will make you 
understand all.” 

Using all his authority and persuasion, 
Mr. Robinwood induced Sam Crawford 
onto the porch. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Robinwood, “didn’t 
you feel something in the air inside there? 
It’s a long time since I was young, Sam, but 
it still gives me a choke in the throat to see 
that kind of thing, more especially if it’s so 
close home as in my own family. Well, 
Sam, it’s not such a long time ago that you 
were young, you and Amy, doing just the 
same yourselves —.”’ 

‘Listen here!’’ Mr. Crawford interrupted 
him. 

“You listen here!’ said Mr. Robinwood. 
“That lad and my girl Peach fixed it all up 
today—to be married.” 

*“You—you don’t say so!” 

“T do say so. And I’m a father and this 
is a very tender sort of night for me, and 
you must bear with me, Sam. Yes, the 
young people have fixed it all up, and her 
mother’s pleased, and they’re so happy it’s 
lovely to see. As for this business of cut- 
ting their hair, why, what happened, I’m 
ready to wager, is that my girl goes to Amy 
and tells her what Harry wants and begs 
Amy’s support; and Amy, being carried 
away, and thinking of how happy she was 
when she got engaged to you, just sacri- 
ficed anything to help.” 


“Put that way ” said Crawford, 
deeply perturbed. 
“Sam,” said Mr. Robinwood very 


gravely, ‘‘what have you said to Amy about 
this?” 

“What haven’t I said!’’ 

“Sam,” said Mr. Robinwood with, if 
possible, still greater gravity, ‘‘go right 
home this minute, and down on your knees 
you get and ask Amy to forgive you 
if you’ve let your temper get the better of 
you. Remember your own engaged days, 
and how happy you and Amy were, and 
don’t let that beautiful great happiness be 
spoiled now by any narrow prejudices about 
half a yard of hair more or less. Fashion’s 
fashion, and as a civic authority here in 
Lenville I declare for it. I’m all against 
narrow prejudice.” 

“You are, Mr. Robinwood?”’ 

“T am, Sam, my boy. Sam, we husbands 
have a big job to perform. We have the 
happiness of women in our hands, and a 
woman is a very sensitive creature. A 
breath of coldness, of anger, blasts her. 
Now don’t hide it from me, Sam. Is your 
wife upset?” 

“She was crying like a baby when I 
left,” groaned Amy’s husband. 

Mr. Robinwood propelled his younger 
neighbor steadily but very strongly toward 
the garden gate and pushed him through it. 

“On a night like this, with all that young 
love about, I can’t bear to think of it, Sam. 
Run right home and get down on your 
knees and ask your wife’s forgiveness, and 
take her a ride tomorrow and bring some 
candy home and hire more help for the 
house and give her a new dress.” 

Amy’s husband sprinted away. Mr. 
Robinwood went indoors again. He felt 
very kind and tender, so that even his in- 
dignation against Sam Crawford was over- 
laid by his love for humanity. He found 
Harry and Peach hand in hand, and much 
incoherent talk going on. 

“‘Shingled hair and all in one evening,” 
cried Peach’s mother. ‘I never can say I 
approve of the fashion and one of my girls 
doing this without asking father or me. 
But an engagement day is an engagement 
day and we mustn’t have any trouble on it, 
and we won’t say any more.” 

“We surely won’t,” said Mr. Robinwood, 
beaming all over Harry; “‘considering the 
second bit of news, we will excuse the first. 
Here’s a boy who knows his own mind, and 
gives his orders, right or wrong, and my 
friendship with his father de 

“She’s made it all up!’”’ cried Georgina. 
“And she’s got him to help her on purpose 
to ee 
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‘Georgina,’ said her mother sternly, 
“don’t show your temper on a happy oc- 
casion like this. You always were jealous of 
your sister, and jealous you always will be.” 

“Don’t, please, make mother and me 
ashamed of you, Georgina,” said Mr. Robin- 
wood. “Sit down, Harry. Make yourself 
at home. This home is your home, and 
when you and Peach have got one of your 
own, then you’ll have three homes. Well, 
well, it’s a great surprise; and if it wasn’t 
that your father was my dearest friend, I 
shouldn’t have felt so happy as I do now. 
But he is my best friend and most respected 

neighbor, and that’s that.” 

“Did you iron my heliotrope, dear?” 
said Peach to Georgina. 

“T did,” breathed Georgina. 

“Thank you, dear,” said Peach. 

“Fetch Harry a plate and cup, Georgina,” 
said Mrs. Robinwood; ‘fetch some more 
biscuit. Sit down, Peach. Don’t you run 
about, my little girl. Rest after all this 
excitement. Mother knows what it is. Do 
you fancy an omelet, Harry? Just toss up 
an omelet for Harry, Georgina. And heat 
up the coffee, Georgina.” 

Peach sat down upon her chair graciously 
as upon a throne. 

All this was how it was that Peach Robin- 
wood came within slight danger—very 
slight, indeed—of becoming Mrs. Harry 
Goodman, Jr. 

ur 
og ELL?” said Amy to Peach next day, 
as they sat in the darkened cinema 
and saw another girl make another sur- 
render. 

“Well?’’ Peach countered. 

“What happened to you?” whispered 
Amy. 

“T’m engaged to Harry Goodman.”’ 

“All Lenville knows that. Peach, did 
you really do it because me 

“T did. Tell me what Sam said.” 

“He was perfectly terrible when he first 
came home and saw it, and out he went to 
find you and tell your people. But when 
he came back half an hour later he went 
down on his knees and asked me to forgive 
him for his wicked temper, and said did I 
want a little more help for the house, and 
he would send me some candy on his way to 
the office in the morning; and if I want a 
new frock I’m to have it—made at made- 
moiselle’s; not a paper pattern at home or 
anything like that. And he said it was too 
long since we’d been out in the car together 
and henceforth he would keep all his eve- 
nings free to go riding.” 

“My people are very pleased about 
Harry and me.” 

“‘T’ve never seen Sam so worried. Some- 
thing certainly softened his heart. He said 
your father talked to him like a minister 
and made him see where he was wrong.” 

“‘T always say,’”’ Peach whispered a little 
irrelevantly, “that any man can be man- 
aged if a woman isn’t too particular about 
the way she does it.”’ 

“There are the candies he sent. 
one.” 

“This is a pretty poor picture, Amy. If 
I were that girl, nothing would make me do 
it if I didn’t want to; and if I did, I should 
enjoy it.” 

“You don’t understand these things; 
you’re too young.” 

“‘T’ve never been too young and I shall 
never be too old; I'm what they call age- 
less. Some women are. Do you remember 
the vamp in last week’s picture, and the 
caption, ‘She was an ageless siren’?”’ 

‘‘Sam’s terribly anxious for me to give a 
party for you and Harry. He says he owes 
you a great deal.” 

“That is very sweet of you and Sam, 
Amy. Everyone is giving us parties. It’s 
too lovely,’’ said Peach, sighing. 

“Peach, youlike parties; what’swrong?”’ 

“They seem to make it all so irrev 
Amy, what’s the word? I-r-r-e-v-o-c-a-b-l-e, 
Amy. Or something like that.” 

“Trrevoecable is what you mean, I expect. 
Well, it is irrevocable, isn’t it? Surely!” 

“Amy, if you pretend to be so shocked at 
me, I’ll get up and go straight out. We’ve 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“Give us bathrooms 
we can be proud of!” 


[RSs today who take pride in the 
beauty of their homes are saying: “ Tell 
us how we can, at reasonable cost, have 
bathrooms like the beautiful ones we see in 
the luxurious apartment houses, palatial 
hotels and residences of our large cities.”’ 


And the answer is that there is now an 
easy new way to make a bathroom more 
beautiful, at little expense. The improve- 
ment that a spotlessly clean, all-white toilet 
seat can make in the appearance of a bath- 
room is certainly surptising. There is noth- 
ing you can do to equal it at so little cost. 
And it adds a certain refinement which 
people who care about such things insist 
upon having. It makes the bathroom the 
sort of room you can be proud to have guests 
use. 

The Church Toilet Seat is not only clean 
but it always /ooks clean, and it will stay 
permanently white—a sanitary seat that 
you can wash as thoroughly and easily as 
you wash porcelain. 


Quickly installed; lasts years 


Its white surface is neither varnish, paint 
nor enamel, but a strong, durable sheathing 
of a substance as handsome as ivory, that 
will not crack, splinter, chip off, wear off, 
blister or stain. 

You can install it yourself on any toilet 
in a few minutes. And it can be taken off 
just as easily and carried to another house 
or apartment if you move or build. Ob- 
tainable at any plumber’s. 


SEND FOR “An Easy Way to Make 


a Bathroom More Attractive” 


Tuis is the title of an attractively illustrated 
little book of sixteen pages, just off the 
press, that tells the story of 
_ the interesting way in which 
~ || one woman discovered how 
(| to make her bathroom more 
| attractive. If you have some- 
\ times wished that your own 
bathroom looked a little 
more attractive, this book 
| will certainly be of value to 
you, and it is FREE. 


Ay Fary Way to 
Muake a Bathroom 
Moie Attractive 


ii Let us send you a copy, together 
} with a free sample of Sani-White 
Sheathing. Tear out the coupon now 
and mail it to us today. C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., Dept. F3, Holyoke, Mass. 


Church Vos 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 

Dept. F3, Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free copy 
of your book, “An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More 
Attractive” and a free sample of Sani-White Sheathing 
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e of tapestry bri 


November; 


— this new roof of tapestry tan 


One of the most conspicuous architec- 
tural features of a house is the roof. 
Usually the largest unbroken expanse, 
it immediately catches the eye. 


How important, then, that the roof 
be chosen not only for its own intrinsic 
beauty, but also to harmonize with the 
body and trim color of the house, and 
with the surrounding foliage. 


In just this way the charming effect 
illustrated here was secured, The soft 
colors of the Richardson Multicrome 
Roof in tapestry tan blend as a unit 
with the walls of tapestry brick. 


Yet not a single detail of the grace- 
ful roof line is lost. And the white trim 
adds a touch of pleasing harmony to the 
whole color scheme. Or if you prefer to 
match the similar tones in the roof, a 
blue-green trim would be equally effec- 
tive on this house. 


Other rich blends of color 


This is only one of the beautiful effects 
you can secure with Richardson Multi- 
crome Roofs. The other new colorings 


© 1925, The Richardson Company 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


are equally attractive on different types 
of homes. 


Dusk blue and heather purple 
shingles, for example, make just the 
roof for a gray stucco home. And ona 
home of brown brick, opal, antique 
brown and heather purple are unusually 
effective. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of Super- 
Giant Shingles—extra large, extra heavy. 
Its 50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson 


felt. Its waterproofing is Viskalt—99.8% 
pure bitumen, especially vacuum-proc- 
essed. Its surface is slate in close, over- 
lapping flakes—further protection against 
weather and fire hazards. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is economical 
to lay and equally good for new or over- 

the-old-roof jobs. 


by all means see these new colorings. 


With them you can make the roof 
one of the most effective units of your 
decorative scheme. One of them can 
give your home just the distinction and 
charm you have always wanted. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof which will 
make the most of this opportunity we 
have prepared an authoritative booklet, 


What Color for the Roof? 


In it, there is page after page of 
beautiful homes in different architec- 
tural styles, all in color to show the 
most tasteful effects in body, trim and 
roof combinations. Interestingly ex- 
plained, too, are the principles of all 
good color schemes. 


And with the Richardson Har- 
monizer which it contains you can see 
the complete effect of 54 different roof 
and house combinations. 


The price of the book and Har- 
monizer is 25c. Send the coupon at the 
right for your copy. 


See the new colors at your de? 


Your nearest dealer in buildir 
rials can show you these an 
beautiful Multicrome Roofs. | 
tell you, too, why the points mi 
in the panel at the left mal 
beauty lasting. | 


Deaters: Write us about secur 
Richardson franchise for your ti 


Oe RICHARDSON COM! 
Lockland (Cincinnati), Ol 


250 W.57th St., New York City! 
Chicago At) 


New Orleans ! 
63 Albany St., Cami 
(Boston) 


West Coast Distrilf 
Zellerbach Paper CcP 
San Francisec 


The Richardson Con}! 
cs : Lockland, Ohio, D> 


. . | 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Sen! 
new booklet, “‘What Color for the Roof?’ 


Address sid stp acces tape aaa} 


C] Check here for free booklet, / 
A Richardson Product for Every Rois 
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h too much together to deceive 
‘I should think.” 
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hus of her favorite topic, “wait 
married and then you'll know 
|:0 go through things that you 
1 of now.’ 

of lots of things,’’ said Peach, 

just it. All you married women 
i pel she can’t tell what she’ll 


‘you wait and see if I’ve said 


| it. Mother and dad want to get 
’m not getting married yet.” 
Peach dear, you wouldn’t 
boy—a thorough, honest, 
j—-like Harry, waiting about for 
pall!” 


Pass the candy. ’ ‘Thanks. 
é ir y did do Sam good.” 


i 


Ais. 


wood used to say in those 
friends and neighbors: 

4s always what her father and I 
y though of course he wouldn’t 
edit. She is very young, my 
- but still, father thinks they 
t long, and Lawyer Goodman 
ethey need, either. He is get- 


| t that lovely for Peach? It is 
‘all you people to give the young 
se parties, and they’re happy. 
the word for them! Of course, 
’t exactly share that feeling, 
others’ sakes she must pretend 
But all the same, I’ve always 
Harry, and I’ve no misgivings. 
jould see how devoted he is! 
| It’s not the word! He’s round 
‘se every minute he can spare, 
9on and night.” 
binwood painted a true picture 
| those engaged days. Harry was 
‘le. He could plan drains, chicken 
(en sinks, bedrooms and ‘pergolas 
<rell as the architect from Boston; 
it was his fervor that he thought 
jetter. 
jich grew—even a proud lover 
:,—snowier and snowier till being 
}'ted society was much like being 
imtry day. 
‘ad a long talk with Mr. Robin- 
| t this. 
jiarried man, Mr. Robinwood, I 
Jk your advice. I haven’t gone 
Lor girls, as you perhaps know. 
ave init. My father always said 
y boy,’ he said, ‘don’t start pet- 
land wasting your time and my 
te Save it all till you fix on a 
1 let yourself go,’ my father said. 
‘Robinwood, I have a good father, 
‘ect what he says, and believe in 
eyed him. But there are things 
ir daughter Peach I don’t under- 
I’m making any errors in tact or 
er in any way through my igno- 
ly, say so. Though I don’t know 
Vance in these matters is to a fel- 
edit, do you, Mr. Robinwood?” 
0-0, Harry,’’ answered Mr. Rob- 
biously. 
ad a long talk with Mrs. Robin- 
“at it. 
jaarried lady, Mrs. Robinwood, I 
Pe your advice. I haven’t gone in 
girls as you know, maybe. It’s 
| My father always said to me 
an let yourself go,’ my father said. 
we a good father, Mrs. Robin- 
- Things about Peach I don’t 
Toperly understand. As a mar- 
/ind a mother, you can perhaps set 
I don’t know that ignorance in 
tters is to a fellow’s discredit. 
/U say so?” 
‘nnocence, Harry, is just the man- 
z about you,” Mrs. Robinwood 
. aad I'll kiss you for it if Peach 


t an 


» same thing,” said Harry 


~ Robinwood kissed him 
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“Bless him!’’ she cried. 

Harry had a long talk with Peach 
about it. 

“As an engaged girl, Peach, I’m asking 
you to consider your responsibilities a bit 
more. Perhaps I haven’t gone in much for 
girls; I haven’t believed in that sort of 
thing. Well, my father always said to me, 
“My boy. Save it all for your wife, 
then let yourself go.’ Now, Peach, I have 
a good father. . Well, Peach, I have 
let myself go; but have you? I ask you, 
do you?” 

“No,’’ said Peach. 
that you guessed it.” 
“T’ve talked it over with your father.” 

“‘Y ou dare talk me over with my father!” 

“Also with your mother.” 

“You dare!”’ 

“They both see my point of view. You 
don’t seem to take an interest in it at all. 
When I ask you if you prefer the sink under 
the window or next the stove, and where 
you’d like the wall plugged for your electric 
iron and i 

“Harry,” said Peach modestly, “‘listen! 
I don’t seem to be that sort of girl.” 

“What sort of girl?” 

“The sort who cares about sinks and 
irons.” 

“Peach! All women care!” 

“ Allwomen?”’ Peach mused. “‘ You don’t 
know all women, Harry.”’ 

“T know some very nice women.”’ 

“You know nothing, Harry.” 

“That’s a gibe at me, Peach, for my 
ignorance of matters a fellow does well to 
be ignorant about till he’s married.” 

“‘T think differently.”’ 

“Peach!” 

“‘T hate innocent men.” 

“What do you know about it? As your 
fiancé, I ask.” 

“Me? I know everything. I was born 
knowing everything. Do you remember 
that caption under the picture of the vamp 
in bed, three weeks ago—‘She was an age- 
less siren’? That’s me.” 

““Your mother should stop your going to 
the pictures like you do. I’ll ask her.” 

“You dare to ask her!” 

“T do dare!” 

“T just about believe you. Spoiling some 
poor young girl’s innocent pleasures is about 
all the swashbuckling you can do.” 

“Tf that is your opinion of me, we are 
better apart.” 

“That is my opinion of you, Harry.” 

Harry paused, brought up against the 
terrible logic of the situation. 

“The lot is bought,” he said solemnly. 

“The lot?” 

“For the house. We can’t go back now.” 

“We can do anything.” 

This was the sort of thing that turned 
Harry’s bones to water. 

“Peach, you wouldn’t! I love you so!” 

“Be nice then.” 

“T—I am nice.” 

“Be nicer.” 

““What shall I d-d-do?”’ 

Peach could always think of a lot of 
things for him to do, and he always did 
them. 

Harry knew himself to be cursed in that 
inevitably he strove to pass the tests set by 
Peach. But he could not help it. He would 
work himself into a seeming rage and 
then Ah, the shelter of the flowering 
banks by the still lake after he had hurried 
her past the power station and the water- 
works, out of the watching town! Ah, the 
softness of her cheeks and the fairy forest of 
her eyelashes! 


“But I am surprised 
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And the architect from Boston finished 
his plan, and Lawyer Goodman passed it; 
and the house began to grow up, showing 
already in its undeveloped features a sin- 
ister likeness to Amy Crawford’s house, and 
to all little houses imprisoning young brides. 

Then Lawyer Goodman spoke. He said, 
“Well, when is the wedding to be?” 

Harry said, ‘‘Peach, when can the wed- 
ding be?” 

Peach’s father took her aside one summer 
evening on the porch and asked hesitatingly, 
“Your mother says I ought to be asking 
you for something definite about this wed- 
ding of yours. I don’t want to hurry you, 
my little girl, but your mother won’t let me 
alone till I get an answer out of you.” 

Mrs. Robinwood put in a word or two all 
day and any day. 

“Don’t get flustered about it, Peach. 
Mother knows what it is. But I’ve told 
mademoiselle to keep as free as:she can for 
the wedding order that may come in any 
time now, directly you’ve made up your 
mind. Now just sit down with mother 
quietly—Georgina, finish this pastry for 
me; your sister wants me—and we'll talk 
it over. Mother doesn’t want to hurry her 
little Peach; it’s just that father is fretting 
and fretting to have you make up your 
mind and settle down. And father says it’s 
my duty to talk to you or I shouldn’t say a 
word. Father thinks to have it all over by 
Christmas, and you and Harry to go South 
for a month for the honeymoon, and come 
back to find the house all warm for you, 
would be very nice. 
father says.” 

Georgina had, naturally, her viewpoint: 

“You’re always selfish, Peach; 
thinking of your sister. If this wedding 
could be hurried on, my bridesmaid frock 
would do for the winter dances.” 

Peach fell therefore into a shyness en- 
chanting to behold, if devastating to the 
patience of her well-wishers. She hid her- 
self behind a bulwark of maidenly terrors 
and indecisions, asking now and again of 
her reluctant parents to be told incalcula- 
ble and impossible things about the married 
state; so that her father grew haggard 
thinking of the awfulness into which his 
little girl might be plunging; and her mother 
said Harry could see for himself how shy 
and sensitive and real Peach really was 
beneath her brave flippancies; and made- 
moiselle urged that it would take two 
months if the lingerie was to be all hand- 
made. 

And Harry repeated consistently that he 
was ignorant, no doubt; but that ignorance 
of women was hardly to a fellow’s discredit. 

But Georgina, who knew, said, “You 
ought to have been put on the stage, Peach. 
You’d make your fortune.” 

Peach answered Georgina. 

“T wish I was. What a girl like me needs 
isa great career. Georgina,”’ said Peach, as 
her sister brushed out her long strands of 
straight hair and she massaged her own 
scalp till her shingled mop stood up like an 
aureole of silk, “‘I’m not sure if I love Harry 
enough; I’m not sure if I’m worthy of him; 
I’m not sure if I like raw legs of mutton and 
lettuce and washing machines and ice boxes 
and hens. I feel so uncertain about myself, 
Georgina.” 

“You!” said Georgina from her bed, 
where she squatted, wielding her hairbrush. 
“You're as certain as certain can be, Peach 
Robinwood, that all you want is to shuffle 
out of it.” 

“You may be right,” said Peach; ‘‘what 
I long for is some means of escape. I yearn 
for freedom; to try my wings in an azure 
sky above a greater world than this little 
town.” 

“That was the caption under the set of 
the girl leaving her home, last week in the 
moving picture,” said Georgina. 

“And a very good caption, too,”’ 
replied. 

“Fifty-nine, sixty, sixty-one,’’ murmured 
Georgina, counting the strokes of her brush 
and proceeding up to a hundred. 

“You'll never get it thick,’”’ said Peach; 
‘you should cut it, like mine.” 

“T see myself!’”” answered Georgina. 


Peach 


Now that’s what 


| 
never 
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“When she dressed herself entirely in 
furs with all her dinky legs and arms com- 
ing out,’’ said Peach, “I thought her very 
alluring, didn’t you?”’ 

“Peach Robinwood!”’ 


Iv 


UTUMN leaves whirling about Lenville, 

the green hills all reddening and brown- 

ing in the distance, the brisk sparkling of 

the first cold in the air, the new house grow- 

ing and growing like a mushroom—an4d still 
no date for the wedding. 

True, Peach used to shut herself up in 
the spare room, sewing at lingerie, which, 
Mrs. Robinwood said, she might do her- 
self if, after all, there was to be so much 
time; but beyond this, she manifested no 
bridal spirit. 

It was explained by Mrs. Robinwood to 
Harry that the girl was full of dreams. She 
stitched them, said Mrs. Robinwood, dimly 
to Harry, into whatever it was she was 
stitching; and they left her alone. She was 
a strange shy child, was Peach, under her 
armor of gayety, and her beautiful soul was 
a sort of angel that Harry would have to 
woo prayerfully and carefully. 

“For,” said Mrs. Robinwood, after think- 
ing of many ways to explain her child, 
“Peach has a very, very beautiful soul.” 

“Of course I don’t pretend to know 
much about women,” said Harry, who had 
stuck to the assertions of his innocence, 
“but 

“All the better,’ said Mrs. Robinwood. 
“You two babes in the wood together! It 
makes father and me cry—with joy, of 
course.” 

Mrs. Robinwood opinioned: ‘‘Every- 
thing will happen just right, and be so 
lovely in time—if you don’t frighten her.” 

“‘T won’t have my little girl hurried or 
frightened,’ said Peach’s father stoutly. 

But 

“You go and speak to that daughter of 
yours,” said Mrs. Robinwood sternly in 
private to Peach’s father, “‘and tell her if 
she doesn’t soon put that poor boy out of 
his suspense I won’t answer for what’ll hap- 


“You go and just stand over that girl of 
yours, mother,” Mr. Robinwood said al- 
most daily to his wife, ‘‘and ask her when 
is this wedding going to take place. And 
see that you stand over her till you get the 
answer.” 

But Peach continued to shut herself into 
the spare room with what she herself ad- 
mitted to be her trousseau lingerie, and 
with her virginal shyness. 

“If you don’t mean to marry for the next 
ten years,’’ Georgina would put in, em- 
bittered by waiting for a frock that would 
do so well for the winter dances, “what are 
you doing all that sewing for?”’ 

Peach answered Georgina: “‘A few extra 
clothes never come amiss to a girl.” 

Now it happened, on a certain October 
afternoon, to be Mrs. Robinwood’s turn 
to stand over Peach and say ‘‘ When is the 
wedding?”’ or words to that effect; and on 
this errand she went up to the spare room 
to do her duty, monotonous as it had be- 
come. And she opened the door, and she 
saw before the only full-length mirror in 
the house her daughter Peach dressed in 
furs—furs only. She had her mother’s boa 
wound about her body under the arms, and 
a little tie of her own spanned her waist, 
and those red fox skins of Georgina’s formed 
a skirt of sorts. Out of this creation of fur 
Peach’s dinky arms and legs emerged in 
their full length and loveliness. Peach 
swayed and undulated before the glass, 

Mrs.Robinwood screamed. Peach turned. 
Mrs. Robinwood saw that her daughter 
had carmined her lips and penciled lines of 
deep blue around her eyes. 

“Peach Robinwood! Of all the—if ever 
I—your father would die—of all the un- 
heard of, outrageous—take off those furs, 
Peach Robinwood! What do you think you 
are?” 

“T was only thinking of what I might 
be, mother,” said Peach, beginning to un- 
wind the boa. 
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“Don’t you dare take that off in front of 
me, Peach Robinwood! Don’t you dare! 
Upon my word! Your poor father ? 

And just then, for some entirely unusual 
and trivial cause, such as forgetting his 
money or his handkerchief or his afternoon 
cigar, Mr. Robinwood came into the house. 
They heard him in the hall below. 

“Who screamed?”’ they heard him call. 
“What is it, mother?”’ 

He came upstairs. 

“Your poor father will die!”’ said Mrs. 
Robinwood. 

However, Mr. Robinwood did not die. 


The council that evening was composed 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robinwood, Harry and 
Georgina. 

“She’s young,” said Mrs. Robinwood of 
Georgina, ‘‘but she ought to know.” 

Lawyer Goodman was also expected, but 
he had had an urgent call, Harry explained, 
although it was after business hours, from 
a client; as a matter of fact, from Papa 
Lepscheim, down the street. Lawyer Good- 
man, however, might be expected upon the 
tribunal at any moment. 

“Tf she’s thinking of marriage as she 
should be,’”’ said Mr. Robinwood, ‘‘what’s 
she doing making up and dressing in a bit 
of fur and play-acting before a glass?” 

“She is always thinking of being a film 
star,” said Georgina. 

“Don’t interrupt your father,” said Mrs. 
Robinwood. “What I want to ask is, what 
will Mr. Goodman think of all this, when 
he has bought the lot and is building the 
house and everything, and is giving his only 
son to her?” 

“You say she was dressed in furs?” 
asked Harry, who had received the full 
description of Peach so attired twice al- 
ready. 

“Just in furs,’ breathed Mrs. Robin- 
wood; “my boa, that everyone in Len- 
ville knows as well as they know me; and 
her little tie—you know her little tie, 
Harry—and Georgina’s fox skins that she 
is so proud of—aren’t you, Georgina?” 

“They’ll never seem the same again,” 
said Georgina. 

“I didn’t think I should live to be 
shocked by my own girl,” said Mr. Robin- 
wood. ‘It’s a blow to mother and me, and 
we decided at once to swallow our pride, 
though it is not a thing we should wish to 
speak of to outsiders—which you and your 
father are not, my boy, and never will be, 
I hope and trust; and deciding that, we 
said, ‘Let us ask Harry and his father to 
come in and use their influence.’ Where’s 
your influence, Harry? She ought to listen 
to you.” 

“How big are the fox skins?” said Harry 
dreamily. ‘‘I don’t seem to remember.”’ 

“So big,” answered Mrs. Robinwood, 
placing her hands half a yard apart. 

“‘T wish I had seen her,’’ mused Harry. 

Mrs. Robinwood had coughed once in 
surprise and with severity, when Lawyer 
Goodman came in and took the best chair 
in the room, which had been left for him. 
Everyone began to speak. Lawyer Good- 
man held up a hand. 

“Call Peach,” he said. 

“Very fair,” said Mr. Robinwood; “ per- 
haps she ought to answer for herself.” 

Lawyer Goodman sat in eryptiec silence 
until Peach entered and stood before them. 

“Begin, father,”’ urged Mrs. Robinwood. 

“Now, Peach,” said her father, ‘“‘here we 
all are, talking about what is to be done 
with you. Lawyer Goodman has a kind 
heart and Harry has a kind heart, but 
kindness can’t be abused forever. And if 
you can’t answer my simple, reasonable 
question, When is this wedding? do you 
know what will happen to you? Mother 
and I have decided to send you out to 
work!”’ 

Mrs. Robinwood started, opened her 
mouth, gasped and closed it again. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Robinwood, warming 
up; ‘“‘we won’t keep you here in luxury just 
to make fools of us. But you won’t be a 
film star, young lady. Oh, no, the work will 
be more of a domestic nature than that; or 
in some good business house such as I know 
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of. Perhaps mother and I have been wrong 
in indulging you so much, in letting our 
affection ruin you; but we see it now, and 
it must stop. You’ll learn typewriting and 
you'll go to work, or "e 

Mr. Robinwood indicated Harry with a 
stern gesture. 

Peach stood before them, appearing re- 
markably young and fair and slim, looking 
at everybody with marveling looks. In fact 
she expressed it in words. 

“‘T marvel at you all,” said Peach with 
heavenly patience. 

‘‘Marvel on,” said Georgina. 

“Would you really turn me out, daddy?” 
Peach continued. 

“T would and will,’ replied Mr. Robin- 
wood, swallowing his emotion. 

Lawyer Goodman came out of the crypt 
of his silence and spoke. 

“Allow me,” he observed. 

There were always a suavity and maj- 
esty about Lawyer Goodman that com- 
manded attention. 

It was hoped by all Lenville that Harry 
would develop on such lines as his more 
distinguished father’s. Lawyer Goodman 
melted into a smile. 

“‘T have just come from the deathbed of 
an old client of mine,” said he—‘‘ Papa 
Lepscheim.”’ 

‘*Papa Lepscheim dead!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Robinwood, preparing for tears. 

“Papa Lepscheim!”’ groaned Mr. Robin- 
wood. ‘‘Youdon’t say so! Well, well! He’ll 
be missed. I don’t suppose half a dozen 
folks in Lenville ever spoke to him, and 
certainly he kept himself to himself; I sup- 
pose it’s years since I said good day to him; 
and yet that old fellow—somehow I always 
looked upon him as my best friend. There 
was no one I respected more. He’ll be ter- 
ribly missed.” 

“This evening, on his deathbed, he made 
his will,” said Lawyer Goodman. “It is 
customary to divulge a will at the proper 
time and in the proper place; but under 
the circumstances, and finding myself here, 
as a friend of this family—in privacy, of 
course, and  confidence—strict confi- 
dence a 

Lawyer Goodman drew from his pocket 
a folded paper. 

“Tt is correctly made,” he observed; ‘“‘I 
saw to that, of course. But it is a little in- 
formally put; the old fellow would dictate 
it himself in his own words. I’ll read it so.” 
Lawyer Goodman read: 

“«T, Jacob Lepscheim, being in my right 
senses, do declare this my last will and 
testament. I have been a lonely old man, 
and no one in this blasted one-horse town 
cares for me or smiles at me, except. just 
one, and she is a little girl, and I see her 
pretty legs and feet go by my basement win- 
dow, and sometimes this little girl has bent 
down and smiled at me. I leave my prem- 
ises and the goodwill of my business and 
all my stock and everything I have, and 
ten thousand dollars in the bank to them 
little toes. She is Miss Peach Robinwood, 
and I, dirty old Papa Lepscheim, as Len- 
ville dames have called me, leave her 
everything—every nickel I have.’ 

“That is that,’’ observed Lawyer Good- 
man, folding up the will; and he imbued 
even these three simple words with majesty. 

The ensuing silence had a terrific quality 
about it; people tried to utter words and 
could not. At last 

“Well?” said Mr. Robinwood feebly. 

“Our little daughter!” faltered Mrs. 
Robinwood, shedding the tears she had 
prepared. 

“It—it is always Peach!” choked Geor- 
gina. ‘Always—always, everything AY 

“Don’t make father and me ashamed of 
you by exhibiting your jealousy before Law- 
yer Goodman, if you please, Georgina,” 
Mrs. Robinwood begged. 

“But why,’ sobbed Georgina, “should 
Papa Lepscheim ; 

“Who knows?”” mourned Mr. Robin- 
wood, shaking his head. ‘‘That old fel- 
low—I valued him. He meant a lot to me, 
just knowing he was among us. Yet even 
I never guessed what was in le secret 
heart.” 
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“T have never met a man 4 


somehow like me,”’ said Pea 
_ Harry Sent 
AWYER GOODMAN beame 
company. 


“Well, Mr. Robinwood,” he 
note your daughter is quite a lit 
Congratulations to you, and to 
Robinwood.” 

Peach’s father shook the law, 

“What do you think of this 
said Lawyer Goodman, turnir 
upon his son. 

“Why, father, it—it’s great!’ 

“Tt seems as if the whole | 
building this nest for you and] 
not fall entirely upon your po 
shoulders, eh, Harry?” 

“Tt might seem like that to y 
but all the same—I should ha: 
perhaps you’d rather Peach ar 
into the business, and that you 
partner at once.” 

Mrs. Robinwood claimed atte 

“No one is more reluctant to 
forward than am I,” said she, “ 
but think it right that as her 
should be allowed my opinio: 1 

“Me first, if you please, dear,” 
wood checked her. ‘I should 
personally, that Peach mi 
the present juncture, to assis 
I could do with a little. capi 
I should pay her a fair six per 
won’t get more from anything y 
half these industrials on the’ 
say, and my little daughter is of | 
mind—always was.” i 

“Surely, if the young people 
Lawyer Goodman — ‘“‘surely, ~ 
day of the young people; we ol 
go to the wall. The young ] i) 
firs tape 2] 

“That is how I feel, anyway: 
people come first,”’ said Harry. 

Mr. Robinwood bent a sere | 
the young man. 

“This marriage ——” heis| 
gesture. ‘I won’t aan my lit 
ried and flurried, and I’ve said; 

“Our blessed little daughtes 
Robinwood. | 

The Goodmans, father ane 
at them, surprised, not to s| 
With a tinge of irascibility Lay 
man struck out: ry 

“Why, only five minutes agé 
in at that very door, you were} 
to turn this poor little girl out t¢ 
wouldn’t fix the day for her mi 
my boy here!”’ ay 

““Hiverything I said was puri 
nary,”’ Mr. Robinwood declare¢ 
instructed by her mother.” 


blood ran cold when you spok 
her from home.” 
“You should back me up, my ' 
Mr. Robinwood, more hurt | 
“T always back you up.” 
“You do not,” replied Mrs. : 
“Let us,’’ said Lawyer r 
most conciliatory manner, ‘‘se 
amicable discussion we cannote 
is best to do about the whole Is 
“After I have spoken,” said | 
wood. ‘“‘You gentlemen will } 
that I, her mother, have not 
to express my opinion yet. Yow 
remember what is due to me. 
you. The more and more I thi 
the more and more am I conv 
will not hurry any girl of mine? 
perate a step as marriage.” | 
‘Marriage is not a desperaté 
Robinwood denied quickly. 
““A most desperate step, 2 
terly rued by women,” said his} 
I suggest should be done is th: 
engagement continue, and I y 
two girls a trip to Europe. Wi 
it now. We will stay aw ayil 
months. I shall have to start n 
on the dresses at once. Youg 
cps on Page| 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

| course, don’t want rich clothes; but you 
wouldn’t believe how often I have wished 
I could have a new fur coat and some 
diamond earrings. As their mother, nat- 
urally, I’d have to look well on the trip. 
, And there’s no telling what might happen 
in Europe.”’ 

Harry groaned apprehensively. 
gina spoke: 

“‘T’m always put aside, but perhaps at 
last Peach will think of me, now she’s a 
wealthy woman. I ask anybody here, have 
I ever refused to iron that girl’s frocks or 
mend her stockings or massage her scalp? 
I ask anybody here, have I?”’ 

“*Sh-h-h, Georgina,’’ said her mother. 

“T ought to be thought of,”’ said Geor- 
gina, becoming passionate. “I don’t know 
what’s going to happen in Europe, and I 
don’t care. I know what could easily hap- 
pen right here if Peach has any sisterly feel- 
ings. I want to go in for a college course, 
and you all know it; and I should like some 
voice training. Ever since I’ve sung solo in 
the choir I’ve known I had a good little 
voice. I should like to go to Boston twice 
a week and get trained with a real pro- 
fessor.” 

“‘Sh-h-h, Georgina,’’ said her mother. 

“Robinwood,” said Lawyer Goodman 
with quiet authority, leaning forward to 
tap his neighbor on the knee—and quite a 


Geor- 


| gesture he made of it—‘“‘ put your foot down 


on all this wanton expenditure of the poor 


“Lady Luck ain’t got nuthin to do wid 
it. De thing whut moves dem boys’ feet is 
my brains. I rigged up de bait of de gran’ 
prize. Heah come some mo’ folks. You 
betteh git out an’ circulate round an’ keep 


de new prospecks comin’ dis way. Once 
dey gits inside here an’ gits dey eyes sot on 
dis cash surplus, nuthin cain’t keep ’em 
f’m buyin’ a bond. Ramble, shep’erd, an’ 
herd yo’ lambs.” 

By Saturday night, due to the influence 
of the Wildcat’s rainbow painting and the 
cumulative effect of the propaganda spread 
by the pioneer bondholders, a thousand cus- 
tomers had nosed under the wire. Busy 
with the formalities of the forthcoming 
drawing of the first, second and third 


| prizes, Honeytone took occasion to remind 


the Wildcat of the cause for their sudden 
prosperity. 

“Lady Luck an’ you would still be 
sniffin’ de steam f’m last week’s po’k chops 
widout my brains,” he boasted. “I figgered 
dis scheme out, an’ look whut I told you—a 
thousan’ folks by Sat’day night, an’ I hit 
widin six of de truth. Go out dere in de 
crowd an’ bring me in a innocent child whut 
cain’t be overcome wid money matters. 
Soon as you gits him I ’nounces de fust 
gran’ premium distribution.” 

The Wildcat wedged his way into the 
throng which lined the sidewalk in both di- 
rections from the front door of the office, 
and returned presently escorting a six- 
year-old boy whose eyes, shining through a 
moist field of black, glistened with excite- 
ment. Honeytone spoke kindly to the little 
boy and stood him on a table near the back 
wall of the long room. He climbed to the 
table and stood beside the little boy. He 
addressed the crowd: 

“Fellow brethren an’ bondholders of de 
Gold Premium Dividend Bond Syndicate, 
I greets you wid de fraternal afflooence sec- 
ondary on’y to my heartfelt regret dat one 
an’ all kin not partic’pate in de Gold Pre- 
mium Dividend Prize about to be drawed. 
Afteh dis innocent child reaches his hand 
into de sack an’ pulls fo’th de fust numbeh, 
an’ afteh de cold an’ clammy realization dat 
you is lost de fust prize infiltrates th’ough 
yo’ intelleck, take heart! Dey is yet mo’ 
prizes; an’ furthermo’, when de second note 
f’m de bell of sorrow strikes th’ough to yo’ 
quiverin’ eardrums an’ you wakes up to de 
fack dat yo’ partic’ pation in de second prize 
is pos’poned, an’ when fo’ de third an’ last 
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girl’s little capital. Remember 
her father and her protector; ay 
lawyer—though I’m charging + 
friendly advice—why, I advise 
lawyer, I’ve seen a lot of fami 
over money; as a lawyer, I hay 
perience; protect your little 
Peach; see to it that when she y 
my Harry here—the best boy in] 
she comes with all her money 
ought to be—in her pocket, , 
whether she pays back what I'v 
that little nest, or whether she p 
straight into partnership on 
terms, it’s her own business; an 
business it ought to be. Ah, Ri 
as a lawyer, I see a great deal g 
and I do not despise them. Ther 
who has a cleverer business heg 
wise woman, such as is that little 
There’s no one can look after he 
better than a clever girl. Asa lay 
it’s her own business.” 
Peach spoke. 
“Thank you, Mr. Goodman, 
knowledged. } 
“Not at all,” said Lawyer ( 
smiling. " 
Peach smiled too. = 
“Understand, people,” said she 
just one person who’s going to 
handling and spending of this mor 
person’s me!” o. 
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time it seems like de knell of hope 
take heart, fo’ a new day cometh 
lucky numbeh will fall like de 
Gilead on de open wounds of y 
hearts. my 
“De odds is all in yo’ favor, an 
mo’ short days, an’ ev’y week f’r 
de Gold Premium Dividends, eve 
biggeh an’ betteh, will be distribu 
profit-sharin’ membehs of dat sn 
of intellecktual humanity whut } 
bonds. My assistant, whut sor 
knows as Wilecat, will now ro 
sleeves an’ hold dis five-gallon o 
where all kin see, whilst dis innoc 
blindfold’ agin temptation, stretc 
his hand an’ selecks de numbeh w 
win de fust Gran’ Gold Premium D| 
The innocent child drew a 
Honeytone snatched the cardbo 
from the little boy’s hand and ré 
its inscribed numerals. ae | 
“De fust prize, five hund’ed! 
goes to Numbeh seven-fo’-seyen! | 
“Hot dam! Boy th’owed ty 
rals!’’. 
“Step up, Seven-fo’-seven!” | 
“Stan’ back—leave him mar( 
vict’ry!” | 
The marcher to victory, speet! 
the moment but grunting his deli} 
out his hands, and into them H 
Boone, capitalizing the specta 
bled twenty-five clinking gold pie 
“Dere you is, an’ I congramulat! 
instigatin’ de fust prize.” | 
The second prize was drawn, é 
it the third. Both of these winr! 
greeted with clamorous applaust 
which the Wildcat, seeing an obY 
portunity, sold fifty or sixty more) 
as many eager converts. 
In his selling campaign the ¥ 
efforts were presently reénforcec? 
president and treasurer, and whe 
had skimmed the clotted cream ? 
churning market, more than a hun B 
victims had been added to the listt 
who sought the smiles of Lady Lu 
Late that night, auditing the as 
the spoils on its established basis’ 
tone again took occasion to taunt © 
cat concerning the deity to whom ? 
had pledged his faith. . 
“All I says, Wilecat, is scan © 
umce in dem two piles of mo 
(Continued on Pag 
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ontinued from Page 134) 
mo’ dan three thousan’ dol- 
dat li’l ol’ pile whut you has, dey 
’ dan two hund’ed dollahs. Us 
) dis bizness wid a solemn ’greed- 
e big money was brung to me by 
7’ yo’ li'l triflin’ money is all dat 
Luck brung you. Dat shows you 
umce ’tween brains an’ luck.”’ 
ytone, Ise seed Lady Luck make 
‘and finish mo’ dan once. Dis race 
yet. You is got de big money, an’ 
's li’] ol’ measly pile of greenbacks 
't got no kick comin’, but mebbe 
oh not brag ’bout yo’ brains fo’ a 
_ Neveh kin tell about Lady Luck. 
en you is hongry an’ friendless an’ 
kkid in de storm of life, Lady Luck 
by de hand an’ wrap a velvet robe 
0’ fragile form an’ set you down to 
i de grandes’ vittles you eveh et. 
ick don’t neveh come till she’s 
'n’ she don’t neveh answer nobody 
a’t speak her own talk.” 
tone grunted and completed the 
of the spoils. 
s de last thutty-two dollahs fo’ 
lere’s yo’ dollah. Nemmine ’bout 
| Luck talk. Nobody wid de money 
-eeds to pester hisself ’bout Lady 
: when I runs out of money [I is still 
‘ains whut makes it. You betteh 
eep, Wilecat—mighty hard day 
{onday.”’ 
't erave me no sleep whilst I kin set 
ickus. You do de sleepin’ fo’ us 
/presidump. I figger I takes me a 
‘ind where bright lights is gleamin’ 
ys an’ girls is cuttin’ up. Me an’ 
ck bids you an’ yo’ brains good 


| dim light of the rooming-house 
\the Wildcat stripped a dollar bill 
chin bank roll and fed it to his mas- 
as a votive offering to his deity. 
you is, goat, see kin you digesti- 
Pnancial lettuce. Dey’s lots mo’ 
come f’m, an’ when dis crop is 
-y Luck gwine have some new land 
id money sprouts fo’ de next har- 
hen ol’ Honeytone’s brains is too 
to make soup wid, Lady Luck 
‘spread a banquet fo’ me an’ you, 
| wid fried chicken an’ endin’ wid a 
wrder of de same. Come along 
| gwine to eat an’ drink an’ git 
nilst de night is young.” 
ghout the first half of the week fol- 
is celebration, the Wildcat circu- 
vund in his réle of bond salesman, 
ng for customers, while Honey- 
orned with the raiment of pros- 
0 which a yellow vest had been 
eld down the office end of the pro- 
| collected dollar dabs of interest 
day "af clientele. 


Friday afternoon, Honeytone 
| toward fame and fortune with the 
of a conquering hero. Then came 
nan wearing thick-soled shoes and 
. mustache. 

id asking half a dozen questions, 
‘e man kept his mouth shut, but 
€ mysterious visitor had departed, 
ne’s imagination had filled in all of 
‘< spaces in a complete description 
vuld be summarized in one word— 


of the five customers who were 
luring the white man’s interview 
neytone asked the president of the 
2mium Dividend Bond Syndicate 
barrassing questions as soon as the 
an had left. 
eh Presidump, is you pos’tive dat 
ution of de fust, second an’ third 
S gwine to take place right here in 
) next Sat’day night?” 
ww discovery of a feasible escape 
ckles of pomp and power 
ne was ready to promise anything. 
et to de constitution an’ by- 
ij is de ease.. On Sat’day night at 
3 old Premium gwine to be 
a folks whut draws de lucky 


THE SATURDAY 


permitted his benevolent instincts to get 
the better of him. 

“Wilecat, no matteh whut you says, de 
odds of thutty-two to one fails to com- 
mogorate wid yo’ nach’ral talents. Boy, I 
been watchin’ you, an’ by rights you oughta 
be presidump an’ gin’ral liability manager 
of dis company. Bimeby when I goes to 
N’Yawk an’ Chicago to originate dem new 
pastures fo’ dis company, you got to set 
yo’self in de presidump chair an’ run dis end 
of de bizness. You betteh begin tomorr’ 
mawnin’.”’ 

“Who gwine to 
tomers?”’ 

“Dey don’t need much ’suadin’. You 
knows how a snowball builds up when it 
gits rollin’. Dat’s de way dis bizness is 
started.” 

Honeytone reached over for his plug hat 
and handed it to the Wildcat. 

“Put dat hat on, boy, an’ lemme see does 
you look like a presidump.” . 

The Wildcat put on the high hat and 
looked at himself in the mirror. Satisfied 
as to his resemblance to a corporation offi- 
cial, he turned to Honeytone. 

“Looks presidump enough fo’ 
Honeytone.” 

“Tsay it does! Git into dat Prince Albert 
coat.” 

The Wildcat picked up the long black 
coat from where it lay on Honeytone’s bed 
and put it on. He puffed out his chest and 
struck a pose. Realizing that time was the 
essence of success, the promoter redoubled 
his flattering criticism of the Wildcat’s 
appearance. 

““F’m rags to riches in two moves! You 
begins as a field hand, an’ less dan a minnit 
lateh winds up twice as noble as any presi- 
dump I eveh seed. Keep dat coat on, Wile- 
cat. Dat’s de on’y regalia you gits in yo’ 
new job. Betteh git broke in to it.” 

On a basis of whole hog or none, pressing 
his luck, the Wildcat inquired concerning 
the yellow vest and Honeytone’s balloon- 
tired shoes. 

“Honeytone, whut about dat solid gold 
vest an’ dem presidump shoes?” 

‘“Wilecat, de vest is too short up an’ 
down, an’ you neveh could git yo’ feet in 
dem shoes. You betteh buy a pair tomorr’. 
You git whuteveh ’quipment you needs an’ 
charge de bill to de concern. As de retirin’ 
presidump, I approves yo’ ’spenses. De- 
duck de money f’m whut you takes in next 
week.” 

‘Sho’ will.’”’ The Wildcat pointed to his 
discarded coat. “‘Han’ me dat coat, Honey- 
tone, till I recodperates my property.” 

From the discarded coat the Wildcat re- 
trieved the pair of ear muffs which he had 
bought from the pawn man. 

“Cain’t neveh tell when a good pair of 
lug mufflers might come in handy. Cain’t 
tell but whut dey brung all dis luck. Long 
as de good luck holds, I aims to retain ’em.”’ 

He parked the ear muffs in the breast 
pocket of his Prince Albert coat. Honey- 
tone put on the Wildcat’s discarded coat 
and cast a quick glance at his companion. 

“Dere you is, Wilecat. ’Ceptin’ fo’ you 
bein’ some darker in de face dan whut I is, 
folks whut sees us on’y once cain’t hardly 
tell us apart. Set yo’self down tomorr’ in de 
presidump’s chair an’ negotiate de finances 
whilst I sagitates round wid de boys. Got 
to do me some confidential lookin’ round fo’ 
some branch managers. I aims to kinda 
keep secluded tomorr’ wid all dat inflooen- 
tial gang whut rallies at de Joviality Club.” 
The speaker indulged in a broad smile. 
“You does all de work tomorr’, Wilecat, 
whilst I does de heavy restin’. Dat shows 


’suade de new cus- 


me, 


-you whut de boy meant when he said, ‘Un- 


easy lies de haid whut wears de crown.’ 
Betteh git to sleep now. Yo’ presidump’s 
job ain’t half as easy as whut you is been 
doin’.” 

On the next morning the Wildcat dis- 
covered nothing very strenuous in the pres- 
ident’s job. He busied himself in the office 
for two or three hours, alternately r’aring 
back at the presidump’s desk and then, 
followed by his ever-faithful mascot, strut- 
ting the length of the establishment, trailed 
by a plume of cigar smoke. 
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At eleven o’clock a bondholder touched 
off a keg of dynamite under the new presi- 
dump by asking one simple question rela- 
tive to that evening’s cash prizes for the 
holders of the lucky numbers: 

““Misteh Presidump, how big is de Fust 
Gran’ Prize gwine to be t’night?”’ 

The Wildcat batted his eyes. “‘Gwine to 
be mighty big.’”’ Here was a detail for 
which he needed advice and financial sup- 
port from theabsent Honeytone. “‘T’night’s 
prizes gwine to be mammoth.”’ Then, with 
a plan of action formed—‘‘ Folks, I hates to 
bust up dis here bizness conflooence, but I 
is called away to meditate wid de instigator 
of dis company a li’l while.” 

The speaker herded five or six innocent 
bystanders toward the door. Preparing to 
close the door on the empty room, he called 
back to his mascot goat, “‘Lily, behave 
yo’self till I gits back. See kin you figger 
out whut kind of banquet rations I aims to 
boon you wid t’night.”’ 

The anxious presidump walked rapidly 
toward the building whose basement housed’ 
the Joviality Club. As he progressed, the 
importance of the omitted detail grew 
upon him. 

“Honeytone done fo’git to transmigrate 
de prize money,” he soliloquized. “Cain’t 
blame de boy much, wid sech pond’rous 
f’nancial matters clutterin’ up his brain.” 

The presidump’s greeting to Honeytone 
was followed by a quick statement of his 
necessity. 

“Folks was askin’ about t’night’s prizes, 
Honeytone. All Ise got is mebbe five 
hund’ed dollahs, an’ by rights de fust prize 
alone is mo’ dan dat. How many boys is 
paid dey interest?” 

“Youmean how muchist’night’s prizes?” 

““Dat’s de main thing.” 

“Deducking amortization an’ nonasses- 
sable collateral, ’cordin’ to de by-laws. de 
presidump is got to decorate de same as las’ 
time—five hund’ed dollahs fo’ de fust prize, 
two hund’ed fo’ de second an’ a hund’ed fo’ 
de third.” 

“Dat’s eight hund’ed dollahs—Honey- 
tone, lemme have eight hund’ed dollahs fo’ 
dem prize-winnin’ boys.” 

“‘Wilecat, you scandalizes me. You’s de 
presidump, ain’t you? Whut de by-laws 
say bout de amortization of de compound- 
refundin’ int’rust? I ’members one section 
alone where it says, ‘De presidump is 
hereby called upon to furnish de total 
amount fo’ dividends as dey accrue.’”’ 

“Cain’t ’member nuthin like dat, 
Honeytone, an’ besides you was de presi- 
dump when dem by-laws was invented. 
You got a mighty big bank roll. Lemme 
have dat measly li’ ol’ eight hund’ed 
dollahs.”’ 

“Wilecat, does I bust de rules an’ regula- 
tions, I is liable to git in trouble. Go ’long 
wid you an’ don’t pester me no mo’. De 
on’y thing to do is to “naugurate a emer- 
gency campaign an’ dispense wid a issue of 
eighty mo’ ten-dollah bonds. Dat gives 
you eight hund’ed dollahs. You bettah git 
started—on’y got fo’ or five hours to do 
Lets 

Realizing the futility of attempting to 
persuade Honeytone to loosen up, the Wild- 
cat made a quick survey of his predica- 
ment and with a brief prayer to Lady Luck 
he resolved to fight his way through. In his 
pocket at the moment was enough to take 
care of the first prize, and the matter of 
selling thirty more bonds to provide a 
three-hundred-dollar stake for the second 
and third prizes seemed within the limit of 
superhuman accomplishment. 

He returned to the office of the Gold 
Premium Dividend Bond Syndicate with 
a firm tread. His step seemed to accent his 
determination to overcome the minor diffi- 
culty of the moment. Nearing the door of 
the office, he tilted his plug hat over his 
eyes, puffed out his chest and assumed a 
bearing calculated to adorn the person of a 
corporation presidump. 

As he unlocked the office door, a white 
man stepped up beside him. The white 
man was equipped with thick-soled shoes 
and a closely cropped mustache. Some- 
thing in the white man’s manner served all 
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at once to puncture the Wildcat’s balloon. 
Without seeing the cards held in Old Man 
Trouble’s threatening hand, the Wildcat 
sensed something better than four aces 
against him. 

“Yessuh, cap’n,’’ he answered to the 
white man’s question, “dis is de place.” 
He opened the door and motioned for his 
companion to enter. 

“Nobody here but my triflin’ mascot 
goat.” 

““Where are the company books?” 

“‘Cap’n, suh, ain’t no books in dis place 
dat I knows of.” 

The white man made a quick investiga- 
tion of the table behind which stood the 
vacant presidential chair. His search for 
tangible evidence was a water haul. 

“Where is that stack of lottery tickets I 
saw on this desk?” 

“‘Cap’n, suh, I ain’t seed no lottery tick- 
ets.” The Wildcat’s eyeballs twisted to 
where he could see the top of the table on 
which, at his departure, had rested a neat 
stack of coupon bonds. The top of the table 
was blank. He glanced quickly at the mas- 
cot goat and saw adhering to the goat’s 
lower jaw a shred of evidence which re- 
vealed to him the manner in which Lady 
Luck had bestowed her latest blessing. 
Lily had eaten the evidence. 

The white man made a quick summary 
of his problem and decided that, lacking 
tangible proof of his suspicions, this latest 
lottery game, at best an unimportant de- 
tail in his routine, could result in nothing of 
credit for himself. The hand of the law had 
once more swung at a phantom. He ad- 
dressed the Wildcat, and his tone bore an 
announcement of his defeat: 

““Where’s that saddle-colored boy that 
was here yesterday?” 

“Cap’n, suh, he left.”’ 

‘He didn’t go far. Looks to me like he 
tried to hang a double-cross on all of us. 
He telephoned headquarters less than an 
hour ago. Said that a crooked lottery was 
running in this joint.” 

“‘Cap’n, suh, dey ain’t been no lottery 
here so fur as I knows. All I did was sweep 
out. Dis plug hat an’ dis pallbearin’ coat 
don’t mean nuthin. Janitorizin’ dis place 
is all I done.” 

The white man smiled. 

“Save it. You better get out of here 
before I burn the place down.” 

“Cap’n, yes-suh! Come along here, 
Lily, like de cap’n says. White folks, 
good-by!”’ 

Clear of disaster, the Wildcat began to 
realize the degree of treachery which had 
characterized Honeytone Boone’s activi- 
ties. 

“Fust off he took all de money. Den he 
leave me holdin’ de sack whilst he rigged a 
earthquake wid de police folks. Oveh an’ 
above all dat, he goes A. W. O. L. an’ leaves 
de prize-winnin’ widders an’ orphums whut 
holds de lucky numbehs t’night, prayin’ fo’ 
showehs of blessin’, an’ gittin’ no mo’ 
manna f’m heaven dan a snake has ear 
mufis.”’ He jerked viciously at the mascot 
goat’s leading string. ‘“‘Come along here, 
Lily, whilst us ’vestigates dis tricky nigger.” 
He reached his left hand up between his 
shoulder blades, and felt the reassuring 
bulge of his razor, which, in times of stress, 
had served to equalize the odds of battle. 
‘‘Mebbe us cuts him into dividends wid dat 
foldin’ sword an’ rebates him in five-poun’ 
lumps.” 

Encountering Honeytone, the Wildcat’s 
scheme of revenge suffered a quick revision. 
Thirsting for physical combat, his ambition 
toward sanguinary conflict was discarded 
in favor of an engagement on a ready-made 
battlefield within the walls of the Joviality 
Club, a battlefield whereon agile twin cubes 
galloped to seven-spotted victory or 
stumbled on snake eyes. 

Surrounded by half the leading spirits of 
the brunet gambling fraternity operating in 
that district, Honeytone, seeking to per- 
fume the lily, to paint the rose, searched for 
further additions to the bulging bank roll 
which had been his share of the Gold Pre- 
mium Dividend Bond Syndicate. 

(Continued on Page 140) 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, 
$095; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX —Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Broug- 
ham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown Imperial, $2095. 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject tocurrent Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed model. All 
models equipped with full balloon tires. 


seh 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position to 
extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the 
Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without conclusive evidence 
of tampering. 
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The Chrysler Four’s extraordinary per- 
formance — itself the direct and positive 
evidence of the highest quality in design, 
materials and craftsmanship—literally 
leaves no alternative in its field. 


Today’s market holds nothing of any 
type near the Chrysler Four price 
range which even closely approaches its 
supreme combination of performance 
abilities. 


In speed, the Chrysler Four gives you a 
new standard—58 milesan hour, achieved 
quickly and easily, not for a momentary 
spurt, but for eager mile after mile, as 
long as you like. 


When you would dash away ahead of the 
crowd in traffic, the Chrysler Four whisks 
you from 5 to 25 miles in eight seconds— 


November 


Only Chrysler Four Combir 


These Performance Abilitic 


with sure-footed reliability and f 
smoothness. | 


Yet, with all the super-power ne: 
for such speed and such swift p: 
you can get 25 miles to the gallon 


Any one of these exceptional a 
would be sufficient evidence of va’ 
any manufacturer except Chrysl¢ 
three of them clinch the assura' 
Chrysler Four’s transcendent c 
and worth. | 


But, as if to add to an overflowing! 
ure, the Chrysler Four is captivai 
its modern and exclusive beauty; 
with a comfort that you would go! 
way to duplicate; it has all the qui 
engineering and manufacturing tl: 
motoring public has come to as 
definitely with the name Chrysler. 


CHRYSLEF 
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pER HOUR 


| 


to the GALLON" 
in 8 SECONDS 


\lso These Unsurpassed Qualities 


** * The Chrysler Four engine is designed by the same 
engineers who, in the Chrysler Six, revolutionized motor 
design and manufacturing. 

| 


*** The Chrysler Four is built to manufacturing limits 
so close they have never previously been considered for 
car of this price. 


*** In the Chrysler Four alloy steels are used with the 
same prodigality which gives Chrysler Six its marvelous 
Eefirina and durability. 


*** Abundant cooling and copious lubrication, pro- 
wided by painstaking design, enable the Chrysler Four 
motor to maintain its speed of 58 miles per hour with- <  o Gs Chrysler Four Sedan 
out loss of power and without overheating. nit — $1095 f. 0. b. Detroit 


*** All sense of vibration is eliminated by specially- 
designed Chrysler engine support—an exclusive platform 
‘spring, and rubber bushings which insulate the motor 
from the frame. Chrysler design also protects the motor 
from much of the shock and twisting set up by driving 
over rough roads. 


*** Low center of gravity, specially-designed spring 
‘suspension, and full balloon tires give roadability as out- 
standing i in the Chrysler Four as in its companion car, the 
famous Chrysler Six. 


* ** Ease of operation is facilitated by a clutch of un- 
usual smoothness, large transmission gears, and the same 
pivotal steering as in the Chrysler Six. 


*** Greater safety is assured by Chrysler hydraulic a Chrysler Four Coach 
four-wheel brakes, furnished at slight extra cost, for the Wk. $1045 f. 0. b, Detroit 
first time on any car of like price. 


*** The same smart Chrysler bodies, which gained 
‘Chrysler Six the reputation of being the most stylish car 
‘in America, give Chrysler Four a beauty no other car of 


‘its price possesses. Prove Them to Yourself 


| 
CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
| CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


Chrysler Four’s performance achievements of 58 miles 
per hour, 5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds, and 25 miles to 
the gallon, are performance qualities open to dem- 
onstration at any time. Any Chrysler dealer is eager 
to afford you the opportunity of proving the superi- 
ority of this favored Four. We ask you to ride in the 
car — drive it—see and feel for yourself, its speed, its 
swift response, its pliability of power, its smooth opera- 
tion, and even more particularly, ‘its riding steadiness 
and comfort. Then, we believe, you will inevitably share 
in the enthusiasm of its tens of thousands of owners. 
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on the onions 
shoes ; 


Quickly, Instantly 
“fy ~themagictouch 
4 of the Dyanshine 

dauber conceals 
the scuffs. 


cAll the havoc wrought 
to shoes during hours of 
play can be undone in 
a minute or two with 
this double service 
polish. 


Ugly scuffs vanish. 
Bright, clean color 
comes back to faded 
spots. Shoes—even the 


transformed. 


‘There are fifty good shines in 
every fifty cent bottle. 


Available in the colors listed 
below and in white canvas 
and white kid. Ten popular 
colors for suedes “O O 


BARTON’ T 


DYA TRADE ANSH! U-S.PAT.OFF. E 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for This — 


We will gladly mail you 
~Dyanshine’s famous “Dry 

auber Demonstrator.” Dem- 
onstrate on your own shoes 
how quickly color is restored, 
scuffs concealed and shoes 
shined. Send 4c in stamps for 
packing and postage. 


a ee 
25-6-SEP 


“Barton Manuracturinc Co. 
WACO, TEXAS 


Please send me a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator”. 


I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the li 
DYANSHINE shine. 4c in stamps enclosed. iy ame 


Send me the color checked below: 
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Copyright 1925—Barron Mfg. Co. 
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| upon the center of the table. 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
Greeting the first ex-president of the bond 
outfit, velvet accents of fraternal sympathy 


modulated the brazen voice with which the. 


Wildcat had intended to summon the 
traitor to the slaughter. 

“How dey rollin’, Honeytone? 
right, boy, seven yo’self!’’ 

Honeytone, shooting two hundred fifty 
dollars, found a natural, and as the Wildcat 
edged in beside him he let it lie in plain 
sight of the snake eyes which looked around 


Dat’s 


| after the next roll. 


““An’ Honeytone rebates. Whut’s de 


| matteh, ex-presidump? How come de li’l 


twin spots look you loose f’m yo’ vulgah 
wealth?” 

Honeytone grunted and shot another five 
hundred dollars in an effort to double on his 
loss. 

“His point is six—an’ one makes seven!”’ 

“Gimme dem dice! Honeytone, I shoots 
five hund’ed.”’ 

The Wildcat, not unacquainted with 


| Honeytone’s weapons, picked up the dice 


and at the same time threw his entire stake 
“Fade me, 
financier, an’ breathe deep! Dere’s five 
hund’ed dollahs! Lady Luck, stan’ by me! 


| Rebate ramblers, Ise satisfied wid seven 


p’cent. Seven me! Wham! An’ dey reads 


| de legal seven! Honeytone, I lets it lay. 


Thousan’ dollahs. Showeh down whilst de 
refundin’ underwriters gallops fo’ de col- 


| lateral.’ 


Thirty pairs of eyes clicked in Honey- 


_ tone’s direction and jarred him loose from 


money enough to meet the Wildcat’s bet. 

“Roll ’em, Wilecat! Roll ’em an’ ketch 
Lady Luck when she falls.” 

“Lady Luck cain’t fall whilst I holds her 
up. Use yo’ brains, Honeytone, fo’ heavy 
thinkin’ in de cold gray dawn, an’ watch dis 
holdup. Wham! Dere you is, li’l nonasses- 
sable eight spot! Eight, rebate! Wham! 
An’ I reads six dooce. 

“Shoots de two thousan’, Honeytone. I 


_lets it lay. Ain’t no use collectin’ jitney 


| san’ 


money f’m de ol’ presidump. Ol’ Presi- 
dump Honeytone Boone, he talks de thou- 
dollah langwidge. Fade me two 
thousan’, Honeytone, ’less yo’ bank roll is 
on’y readin’ matteh.”’ 

Honeytone, still in possession of most of 
the original contributions from the victims 


| of the Premium Bond Syndicate, playing 


worst ones—are quickly 


| of probability, counted out two thousand 


the Wildcat’s luck to break under the stress 


dollars and regaled himself with a false 
gesture that stopped abruptly when the 
Wildcat’s rolling dice came to rest. 

“Hot dam, Honeytone, de fust-prize 
seven stood by me! Fo’ thousan’ dollahs 
on de table, fo’ thousan’ indicakes de fo’th 
pass. Fade me, presidump! Stan’ back, 


DRAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 
During a Hot Argument Over the Thanksgiving Day Game the Old Grad Illustrates a Point in Forward Passing 
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you boys—dis is pussonal ’twixt me an’ 
Honeytone. Clatteh yo’ collateral whilst 
de int’rust gits compound. Mebbe you gits 
it all back. Neveh kin tell about Lady Luck. 
Showeh down, Honeytone! You told me 
brains is boun’ to winindelongrun. Mind 
oveh money! Showeh down an’ watch de 
tri-ump of yo’ brains oveh my luck!” 

Honeytone’s voice had shrunk to a 
croak. 

““Wilecat, dat’s too big a bet.’ 

“‘Ain’t too big fo’ me, bullfrog. Shoots 
fo’ thousan’, Misteh Presidump. » You 
makes dat much ey’y day f’m dem Eastern 
branches whut you aims to start.” 

Under pressure, Honeytone scalped his 
roll down to where less than a fourth of his 
original stake remained in his hand. 

“Roll ’em, blackbird,” he said huskily. 
“Roll ’em, an’ preen yo’self fo’ de hearse.’’ 

“Bond bones, rebate yo’ gold premium! 
Collateral cubes, declare yo’ dividend! 
Wham! An’ dey reads de jury wid de 
vacant chair! E-o-’leven!” 

The Wildcat raked in his winnings and 
cast a quick glance at Honeytone’s re- 
maining stake. 

“How much you got left dere, li’l presi- 
dinky? I shoots two thousan’ dollahs— 
fade me all you kin.” 

Honeytone, seeking an eleventh-hour 
recovery, bet his stake to the last green- 
back. 

“‘Highteen-sixty,’’ he announced huskily. 

The Wildcat turned toward the outside 
money. 

““Hund’ed fo’ty open. Git aboard whilst 
us rides gentle. Shoots two thousan’!”’ 

An optimist filled up the hole in Honey- 
tone’s bet. 

The Wildcat, engaged for the moment in 
packing greenbacks into the inside pocket 
of his Prince Albert coat, picked up the dice 
and fixed his gaze on his principal adversary. 

“Honeytone, git ready fo’ de fust black 
frost. De fust frost comes in de fall of de 
year, an’ it means hawg-killin’ time. Git 
yo’ carcass ready, boy! Grunt yo’ last 
farewell! I aims to kill me a hawg.”’ The 
speaker breathed a hot breath of encour- 
agement upon the dice nestling in the palm 
of his clenched hand. ‘‘Frostbit luck eggs, 
incubate an’ hatch! Wham! Seven! Lady 
Luck, at yo’ feet!”’ 

The Wildcat picked up his money and 
handed the dice to the man at his left. 

“Take ’em, boy, whilst dey is infested 
wid luck. I still owns ’em, but fo’ de 
presump I is done.” 

The speaker edged out of the crowd and 
sought the proprietor of the Joviality Club. 
Finding this individual, he indulged in 
thirty seconds’ quiet conversation with 
him, and then, handing over a thin roll of 
currency—‘“‘Henry, I aims to leave every 
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place I arrives at so I kin eg 
Here’s eight hund’ed dollahs to 
fust, second an’ third Gold Prem 
dends drawed by de lucky nu 
t’night’s dividend meetin’, whe 
holds it.” 

The Wildcat returned to He 
side. He handed Honeytone the 

“Here you is, presidump. Tak 
regalia. Gimme dat cap!” 

The favorite of Lady Luck dix 
next two minutes in transferring 
of bank notes from the side poe 
coat to the sanctuary of his pan 
He took off the Prince Albert 
handed it to Honeytone. 

‘An’ here is yo’ presidumptial 
it on so de world kin see how ma 
you is got. Gimme dat ol’ raggy 
mine.”’ Now, dressed in a costu 
seemed more in keeping with hi 
the Wildcat smiled at the nearer 
of the assemblage. ‘‘Folks, I se 
some time, some place, whene 
Luck leads me back to where yo 
jerked at Lily’s leading string. 
along here, mascot! My stummi 
rations.” 

_ Near the exit which led to the 
from the Joviality Club, the 
stopped a moment for a further y 
struction to the proprietor of th 

“Wrassle out a few gallons o 
when Ise gone give it to de boysa 
I says howdy.” He passed over a 
dollar bill. “‘Some place along ¢ 
an’ Lady Luck will look back ar 
was here wid you.” 

The departing one proceeded 0 
but his course was interrupted : 
as he gained the door. Honeytc 
confronted him. 

“Wilecat,’”’ Honeytone begs 
stripped me clean. Cain’t see w 
kin eat t’night, less you lets me} 
of dem dividends back.” 

The Wildcat smiled slowly. 

‘““Honeytone, reach yo’ hand in 
pocket of dat presidump’s coat y 
an’ hand me whut you finds.” _ 

Honeytone explored the pocl 
coat and his fingers discovered the 
which the Wildcat had purchasec 
pawn man. He pulled them ou 
Wildcat took them from him. — 

“Gimme dem ear muffs, boy 
Luck’s protégé adjusted the ear 1 
his bulging ears. ‘“‘Whut dat 
Honeytone? Tell me ag’in.” 

“T says lemme have a hund’e 
Wilecat, till I gits a chance to reer 

The smile left the Wildcat’s 
looked straight at his companion 

“Honeytone, somehow I cain 
word you says.” 
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I set to work hashing the re- 
mes and subtitles, and difficul- 
iately grew. Cleo stood over 
g each move and stopping me 
nout reason. 

wl scene will have to come 
aclared when the first batch of 
bmitted to her and Felix. 

m was a spirited bit wherein an 
it had his nose severely punched 
character. It seemed suitable 
wuse the count was a dissolute 
needed a nose punching. 
wrong with it?” I asked. 
andrough. It’s uncouth. The 
is book will certainly not be up- 
ywing a low prize fight in the 
L: ” 


xe decisively. 

-| have to feel the spirit of the 
shan that, Mr. Parkman, if you 
» transfer it successfully to the 


{a sudden impulse to tell Cleo 
Scarlet Petunia and curl her 
I looked at Felix. 

in stand her twenty-one years I 

er two months,” I said to my- 

-moment later she strode out 

2, apparently overcome by the 

of the movies. 

asn’t the reason,’ Felix said 


1 reason is that I happened to 
ght stuff. I wrote the incident 
tout any help from Cleo. You 
entally used my dialogue for 
es, and Cleo would rather that 
-scenes and her dialogue.” 

d. 

laid, the light breaking, ‘‘that’s 


it’s it. I’ve known Cleo a long 


suppose we have to make this 
ag nothing but incidents which 
» and subtitles from her dia- 


ot about it.”’ 

I suggested, ‘I have no desire 
sonal, but did it ever occur to 
‘ur hand up into a fist and As 
_he returned, “you are not 
sonal, and it has often occurred 
iy Cleo. I have been married to 
¢nty-one years, and I began 
‘killing her twenty years ago; 
ible method has ever suggested 


lo it for you,’ I said, “before 
3 finished.” 

‘ssed any further notion of im- 
tk and Felix unburdened him- 
liked literature, he said, in any 
bominated writers of all kinds. 
ovels and he detested writing 
ve all else in life, he longed to 
erate a bee farm in the quiet of 
vonnecticut hills, and to spend 
roducing stranger bees to the 
samering honey. He had even 
as to set up a battery of hives 
behind the house at Warren’s 
ad ordered a shipment of bees, 
pases lady bee from Lahore, 
had sternly quashed the enter- 
hen the special queen bee came 
n the Orient, it was Cleo who 
box, sniffed and tossed the 
f the window. 


tst days at the studio, Felix was 
st amiable souls I have ever 
Was semibald and wore eye- 
by a thin gold chain. What 
graying fast, and there was 
etual anxiety in his manner. 
*d with the story and finished 
ript, which was approved by 
» it contained largely the scenes 
‘st into the novel. I felt certain 


sea dull motion picture, unless 
3 ( manage to lift it with 
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flashes of pure genius. Cleo had her way 
and I hacked at the task as best I could, 
feeling that, after all, it was their funeral 
and not mine. 

Hawkes began shooting long before we 
finished the final script, a thing that hap- 
pens frequently in movie studios, and we 
spent a half hour each afternoon looking at 
his takes of the previous day—looking at 
them without visible enthusiasm. Presi- 
dent Reynolds grumbled from the start. 

“This truck doesn’t seem any too good 
to me,”’ he remarked to John Fleming, the 
studio manager. 

“Probably pick up later on,’’ John re- 
plied. 

“If it doesn’t we’ve got another sour 
one,” said the boss. 

I said nothing. Felix remained silent. 
Cleo expressed herself as being rather 
pleased with the way the story was shap- 
ing up, and Jim Hawkes hoped for the best, 
but stated in private that if this wasn’t a 
messy piece of junk, then he didn’t know 
junk. 

Prominent in the cast that struggled with 
the job in hand was Nina Gregory, the offi- 
cial company vampire, who had the femi- 
nine lead and who is a sympathetic soul, 
eager to aid persons in distress. She is tall, 
willowy, and the trade magazines print her 
photograph six times a year, with flip cap- 
tions warning male readers against her 
wiles. She had contemplated Felix Watts- 
over from the first in profound amazement, 
which turned later on to pity. Nina has 
been playing wicked women for years and 
is a striking brunette who will never need 
any of the books on what a young girl 
should know. 

“Normally,” she said, staring at Felix, 
who was prowling aimlessly to and fro out- 
side his department, “‘you couldn’t get me 
to believe it if you swore on a stack of 
Bibles.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“That little runt,”’ she replied. ‘‘There 
isn’t any such man as that.” 

“What’s the matter with him? He’s a 
grand citizen.” 

“T know he is. I’ve been talking to him 
and they don’t make ’em any better. But 
look at his wife! They tell me he does all 
the work on these books and she gets the 
dough. Is that right?” 

“T think he has all the money he needs. 
At least, he never complains.” 

“Certainly not. That’s it. He wouldn’t 
complain if his old lady took off his leg 
and gave it to charity. He’s just a trained 
seal, and it’s sickening. I’m going to give 
him a run and see what happens, in the in- 
terest of justice. He may be alive and not 
know it.” 

She paused in triumph. 

“What kind of a run would you be 
thinking of giving him?”’ I asked uneasily, 
because Nina has occasional flashes and 
some of them require editing. 

“Do you think a beautiful girl has made 
love to him lately?”’ 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, I’m what you would call, roughly 
speaking, a beautiful girl. At least, I’m 
beautiful enough for this business, and it 
might make Felix take a tumble to himself. 
I won’t have any fun out of it, but I’m 
going to make love to him if it kills me.” 

She looked determined. 

“You'll start a scandal,” I said mildly. 

“T want to,”’ she said. ‘‘If you start any- 
thing with that poor little feller, you’ve got 
a gold medal coming. And not only that, 
but I’m going to sick Ruth Henderson onto 
him, and Ruth can certainly talk aimless 
when she wants to. If the two of us can’t 
light a fire under one ninety-pound novel- 
ist, then Felix is dead and somebody better 
get an undertaker.” 

“Tt sounds disgraceful to me,” I re- 
joined. ‘‘Go to it.” 

The result of this friendly plotting was 
apparent almost immediately, and the en- 
tire studio smiled. Nina Gregory has been 
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dealing with males, actors, directors and 
sentimental producers for many years and 
she knows all the detours. Felix showed the 
first sign by discarding his Connecticut 
derby, which should have been discarded 
the previous year. He appeared in a 
panama with a striped band. 

On the set, where Hawkes was shooting, 
Miss Gregory leaned over Felix’s shoulder 
and discussed casual affairs. They began 
laughing together, especially when Nina 
told him the story of the director and the 
girl from Niagara Falls, and that was inter- 
esting because prior to it Felix had found 
little to laugh at. 

When Nina was engaged before the 
camera Ruth Henderson drew her chair 
beside Felix and drank in his comments 
with every sign of reverence and admira- 
tion. 

“What kind of guff are you giving the 
man?”’ I asked. 

“Listen,” said Nina, “‘we’re doing a good 
job. He asked me today was I a married 
woman, and there’s a sure sign.” 

“And,” added the smiling Ruth, “hear 
this one: He wants to slip out with me to- 
morrow and have lunch at the Spotted 
Walrus.” 

“This little blue jay is most certainly 
alive,’’ Nina asserted. “In another week 
we'll have him breathing.”’ 


Studio hired hands noticed the gradual 
transformation of Felix and everyone 
chuckled—that is, everyone except Cleo 
Wattsover. It never occurred to her that 
persons would find her husband interesting. 
She paid not the slightest heed to Nina and 
Ruth, and those amiable schemers pro- 
ceeded apace. They snapped at each other 
mildly, taking care Felix should overhear, 
and said unkind things about each other to 
him; so that gradually and in complete 
astonishment he was forced to conclude the 
ladies were jealous. 

He purchased a new suit of clothes, 
bought a red belt with a gold buckle, put 
his pipe aside and smoked cigarettes with a 
long holder. He had his shoes shined daily 
by the studio Ethiope, lounging beside fa- 
mous actors and chatting with stars and 
starlets. He roamed about the stages, form- 
ing acquaintances, talking with directors, 
property men, electricians, wardrobe mis- 
tresses, hairdressers, truck drivers, script 
girls, carpenters, set designers, painters 
and miniature experts. 

And everyone called him Felix. Every- 
one told him he was a big man in his busi- 
ness, 2 man who had made his mark and 
whose opinion was valuable, and for him 
not to take any back talk from these movie 
people. Felix glowed and expanded. Noth- 
ing like this had ever happened to him in 
Warren’s Mills, and all the things he had 
meant to say to Cleo for twenty years now 
rolled out of him. For the first time he 
talked freely, jovially, confidently and prac- 
tically continuously. When he walked 
across an open stage it was seen that he 
moved with a slight swagger. Many of his 
speeches began, ‘‘I’ll tell you people what’s 
the matter with the movies.” 

“Didn’t I say he was alive?’”’ remarked 
Nina, with the proud tone of a good work- 
man. “Something’s going to bust one of 
these days, you mark my words. That old 
she snapdragon is in for a ride that’ll loosen 
her bolts.” 

“He asked me to go ice-skating with 
him,”’ Ruth laughed, “‘and if he wasn’t 
holding my hand yesterday on the set, then 
it certainly was the longest handshake on 
record.” 

Meanwhile, if Mrs. Cleo Wattsover noted 
any changes in her coadjutor, she said noth- 
ing, being engrossed in her job of what she 
thought was helping Jim Hawkes shoot The 
Scarlet Petunia. She hovered about his 
set for hours at a time, owl-eyed and rapt, 
got in Jim’s way, made him nervous, wor- 
ried the electricians, stopped the action to 

(Continued on Page 145) . 
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You can’t wear it out. Get 
one and try it. It is pointed 
with polished osmiridium, 
the hardest metal known, set 
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~The longest pipe line in the wotl 
pumps oil from Texas to New Jers 


Ate MORE than a generation ago petroleum 
oil was only a bad-smelling substance peddled 
in bottles as a cure-all for every ailment from rheu- 
matism to cancer. 


Today, as a source of power and means of lubri- 
cation, it all but makes the world go round. Refined 
into benzine, gasoline, kerosene and fuel oil it 
“smooths every wheel that turns,’ drives twenty 
million motor vehicles, and lights half the homes in 
the United States. 


Pipe and piping equipment have given man the mas- 
tery of this gigantic force. Thousands of miles of pipe 
and uncounted millions of valves and fittings—the 
kind of material that Walworth makes—are now at 
work in the drilling, refining and transportation of 
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Whatever you build, you need Walwort 


As a pioneer in the manufacture of piping ma 
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the oil industry since its first beginnings. In 
years it has become a name to conjure with a! 
practical men in all fields of engineering whe! 
the safe installation of oil, steam, water, gas or 
being discussed. 


When you specify “Walworth” to your arck 
contractor or plumber you are speaking his lang 
He knows that you want good material and a 
job. Our distributors and engineers will help 
to get both. 
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sk fool questions, found fault 
stumes, demanded that the com- 
ld sets, and made herself gener- 
y and longed for—the same as 
| Chinese measles. 
al scene with a handsome sheik 
fternoon’s lay-off, disrupted the 
‘ought a war conference in the 
esident Reynolds. It happened 
awkes was wearily pegging away 
business with his ornamental 
at one point he had the bronzed 
stretched upon a divan with the 
yrd-skin covering, patting the 
arge Russian wolfhound. Mrs. 
came in, looked, and almost 


that?”’ she demanded. 

the sheik and his dog,’’ Jim re- 
sing at the lady with anything 
lly smile. ‘‘I trust it is all right 


inly is not all right. You’ll have 
t scene.” 


rou know,” Cleo said in pitying 
at sheiks are Mohammedans, 
ohammedans loathe and despise 
shrink from them as we shrink 
es?” 

said Jim with bitter firmness, 
- is no Mohammedan. This is 
Democrat.” 
eavens!”’ said Cleo, with a hope- 
\, “They pay us money to come 
Ip you photograph sheiks caress- 
’Ilsee Mr. Reynolds about this.”’ 
jo, and there was plenty of trou- 
og came out, making necessary 
ag of twenty scenes. 
don’t keep that woman off my 
ad Jim, “‘something awful is go- 
en to her.” 
isno need formally to order Mrs. 
away from the Hawkes set, be- 
imstances intervened. It was 
astom to drop into the projection 
ever Hawkes stopped shooting 
t the garnerings of the day be- 
script was virtually completed 
during an interlude in the morn- 
een talking, visibly, with Direc- 
s. I saw him waving his arms 
ered what it was that could so 
le man. After four I found out. 
of us gloomed in the projection 
uding Hawkes, his staff, the 
nager, the Wattsovers, myself 
- script girl; and as we watched, 
t would eventually be The Scar- 
. fled by before our eyes. 
ie in particular was repeated a 
s. It showed us a neatly dressed 
‘ish man, apparently a college 
\ riding a handsome saddle horse 
ig himself gently with a small 
vas a beautiful horse and a stylish 
for shooting reasons Hawkes 
the scene from a dozen angles. 
‘tition seemed to drive Felix mad, 
denly rose in the darkness and 
queer, howling sound. 
s the matter, Felix?’’ his wife in- 


the lights on!” shouted Felix, 
the first time in his California 
authorized swear word. ‘Turn 
vay! ” 

as amomentary hush and people 
one another in surprise. The 
shut off his machine, raised the 
and we stared at the aroused 


all wrong,” he said in a loud un- 
one. “The whole ruddy thing is 
Tt won’t make a good motion 
all, and I know it. You take the 
Iseene we just saw. In the book 
y of a Harvard graduate is a 
boy, or what would be a cowboy 
1’em. And the carefully mani- 
© was a wild animal—not a tame 
rild horse, seeking to destroy.” 
ed and gathered breath. 
' Said Cleo, looking at her in- 
usband, “hush up! I changed 
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“‘T know you did,” he howled, facing his 
better half. ‘‘And they let you change it! 
Well, it won’t do and it won’t go in the pic- 
ture, for there isn’t going to be any such 
picture. We shouldn’t be making the Pe- 
tunia, as I said when they asked me. We 
should now be making the Ibex, and we will 
make the Ibex, only we will call it The 
Mountain Boy, its correct name.” 

“‘Felix,’’ said Cleo, slowly rising, ‘will 
you be good enough to se 

“Sit down!”’ Felix blared. 
before I lose my temper!” 

Mrs. Wattsover sank without a sound, 
startled and somewhat stunned. He looked 
about at the interested faces and continued 
in a slightly quieter tone: 

“Tt is a mistake to go any further with 
this photo play, and we all know it will 
make a silly picture. We are going to make 
the other book which Mrs. Wattsover 
called The Sacred Ibex, but which I called 
The Mountain Boy. Let us now adjourn 
to Mr. Reynolds’ office and go into this 
thoroughly.” 

It was astupefied group of picture makers 
that followed the bellicose Felix from the 
projection room, down the alley and into 
the executive offices. He led the way, talk- 
ing rapidly. His wife, firmly convinced 
that something had slipped in his mind, 
brought up the rear and waddled along with 
her arms full of manuscripts, wholly unable 
to cope with the situation. 

Reynolds received the delegation, and 
Felix, with his panama on the back of his 
head, strode vigorously to and fro, explain- 
ing that he had suddenly decided against 
making the Petunia. 

“The Mountain Boy,” he continued, ‘“‘is 
a hustling Western tale, and Jim Hawkes 
likes it. Henry Parkman likes it. I like 
it. What I can’t understand is how the 
heaven’’—opposite—‘“‘we ever started in 
on this other one.” 

“Um,” replied Reynolds, looking inter- 
ested. 

“Am I right?” Felix demanded. 

“There is something in what you say,” 
admitted the boss. ‘“‘I personally have al- 
ways preferred The Sacred Ibex, and ——” 

“The Mountain Boy,” corrected Felix. 

“The Mountain Boy,” said Reynolds, 
“and I naturally favor doing it first. For 
business reasons, we wish to avoid sex pic- 
tures at this time.” 

“Certainly,” said Felix, turning to look 
at his wife, who said not a word. ‘‘You 
hear him, Cleo?”’ 

Mrs. Wattsover stared and nodded 
faintly. In ring parlance, her state would 
be referred to as punch-drunk. 

When the meeting was adjourned, Felix 
walked out first, with his chest ahead of 
him. 

He took his wife firmly but pleasantly 
by the arm, led her down the lane toward 
the scenario department, and as they pro- 
ceeded he shook his fist and talked into 
Cleo’s left ear. 

“Call your staff together tomorrow 
morning,” he commanded Jim Hawkes. 
“We'll talk over the new story and I’ll tell 
Parkman what I want done with it.” 

Hawkes nodded and grinned. All grinned. 
We watched them disappear, Felix leading, 
like a tugboat towing a liner. 

I knocked out the script for The Moun- 
tain Boy, aided by Mr. Felix Wattsover. 
The once-active Cleo sat behind her desk 
and in theory participated, but it was the 
renewed man who ran the show. Twenty 
years with the circus, she had now lost all 
her spangles. 

His subtitles went into the new scenario. 
We took the scenes he had written for the 
novel and transferred them bodily into the 
continuity, and whenever Cleo protested, 
whenever Cleo voiced a plea or offered a 
suggestion, Felix glared across theroom like 
an enraged cassowary and asked her was she 
doing this or was he. It was, as we saw it, 
the most complete reversal of form since 
the morning David socked Goliath. 

Secretly the studio gang was tickled a 
light pink, for everyone admitted the sec- 
ond book would make a brisk picture and 
was free of the curse of sex. 
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Keen November mornings—waffle weather 
—a tang in the frosty air—in the house the 
aroma of waffles crisping—big brown waf- 
fles piping hot from the STAR-Rite Waffle 


Iron—delicious! 


And that’s just one of the good things 
cooked quickly to perfection right at the 
table on the STAR-Rite Waffle Iron—tempt- 
ing omelets, cookies, short cake, pan cakes 
—real “eats’’ with a flavor that brings 
folks back for more. 


Splendidly designed, the STAR-Rite 
Waffle Iron is a fine table appointment— 
all metal parts except the grids are of brass, 
finished in sparkling nickel—Rust Proof. 

And it’s most remarkably efficient, too—there’s 
a heating element in both the upper and lower grid, 
and the grids are pure aluminum, die cut. They do 
not stick—no greasing is needed. 

Equipped with special non-heating carrying 
handles, non-heating lid lifter, cord, plug and 
switch—complete at $9.00. You'll enjoy the STAR- 
Rite Recipes—send the coupon today. 
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COUPON 
FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. 
Please send me the STAR-Rite Grill Book, describing the latest 
member of the STAR-Rite family, including recipes. 
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When guests drop in for the evening, when there is a favorite 
concert or a lively dance program on the air, can you be suré of 
the best reception of which your set is capable? You car‘be if 
you use an Aero B—the perfected “B” Battery eliminatorf With 
an AeroB there is never a doubt about “B” current strength. 


Simply plug into any convenient base plug or*lamp socket 
and you can always be sure of a full, steady,=unvarying ‘“B” 
current supply. Aero B is never run-down just when you want 
your radio reception at its best and clearest. _ 
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Full ‘é lepened Volume 


< e e 

~<No Distortion-~No Bother 

2 Aero B is a source of always-uniform plate (B) 
: current. It gives every type of tube set the maximum 
full-toned volume of which the set itself is capable. 
There is no bothersome testing, no acid, no water to 
add, no continual charging and no “B” Battery re- 
placement. You simply use your home lighting circuit 
(110 volts, 50-60 cycle) as your ‘‘B” current. Once 
» Aero B is attached and adjusted to your set, “B” 

Battery troubles are gone forever. 


Perfected by the Builders of the Famous 
Kadio Equipped Martin Bombers 
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= _ Aero B was developed and perfected by the skilled radio engineers of 
© The Glenn L. Martin Company, for years builders of quality radio-equipped 
© aircraft used by the U.S. Army, Navy and Post Office Department. Back 
2 of Aero B is the reputation of the organization that has made Martin 
Aircraft famous. 


Aero B uses a UV 201A or C301A tube when used on the average 
five-tube set (drawing 20 milliamperes or less) and a UX 213 Rectron 
tube when used on larger sets. 


NU LIVER IRQ Yor 


Try an Aero B on your set now, convince yourself that it 
is actually a radio necessity you cannot do without. The cost 
is but $42.00, without tube, and it is guaranteed to perform 
satisfactorily on YOUR set. If your dealer doesn’t handle 
Aero B, write us. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
Radio Division Cleveland, Ohio 
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EVENING POST 


The next move was the complete elimina- 
tion of Cleo Wattsover. She was ordered 
East. 

“T’]] take care of this motion-picture 
business,”’ Felix informed her. “‘ Maybe I’ll 
sell Reynolds another book or two. Any- 
how, we’re getting behind with our regular 
work and the publishers are howling for the 
new novel.” 

He glanced at Cleo, who smiled back at 
him and waited. She was still traveling in 
the plush sedan provided by the company; 
but Felix now rode alone, and in fact drove 
alone. He had a tan roadster with balloon 
tires and a two-tone horn, and people on 
the boulevards had begun to ask one an- 
other who was the smart-looking gentle- 
man. 

His personal appearance was what local 
tailoring circles would describe as snappy 
and refined, and he lunched with anyone 
he pleased, regardless of sex. 

“You go back to Warren’s Mills,” he 
commanded, looking at his wife, ‘‘and start 
in on the new story.” 

“The Silver Siren?”’ Cleo asked. 

“The Silver hell!”’ said Felix coldly. 
“This new book is going to be called 
Leather and Nails.” 

“Yes, dear,’’ replied Cleo. 
coming?” 

“Tam not. When you go, I’ll move into 
some good hotel and hang around here till 
I get tired of making movies. Then maybe 
I’ll come home. Meantime you get the stuff 
out and send it to me as fast as you do it. 
If it’s all right, I’ll let you know.” 


“Are you 


“Very well, Felix,” said Cleo. ‘‘When 
shall I start?” 
“Tomorrow,” said Felix, lighting a 


twenty-cent Hollywood cigar, with a gold 
band. 

That was the wind-up of one wife in 
sunny California. A famous female novelist 
sat, next morning, in a Pullman seat, look- 
ing dazedly at the fleeing orange groves and 
coming to the conclusion that a change of 
climate often produces strange permuta- 
tions in a quiet man’s character. 

We worked amiably together in the 
studio after that, Felix, Jim Hawkes and I, 
producing in time a Western drama, with a 
good dash of society life thrown in, and 
President Reynolds contemplated thescreen 
result and declared it a workmanlike job. 
On the main title, an inquiring movie fan 
might have noticed that it was “from the 
novel of Felix and Cleo Wattsover.”’ 

“Certainly put my name first,” he had 
ordered, when the title makers asked for 
direction. ‘‘I did it, didn’t I?” 

Later on, Felix sold the corporation the 
movie rights to a third book, spent some of 
the money on presents for actresses, bought 
more clothes and found life apparently gay 
and interesting in Hollywood. He then de- 
cided, all of a sudden, and following the ex- 
ample of many another novelist, to shake 
off the balmy shackles of California and re- 
turn to the virile East, where a man can do 
an honest day’s work and there is no 
manana. 

He boarded a through train with no 
ceremony, leaving the silent drama flat. 
All that the movies are and mean dropped 
astern and Felix sat in the smoking car, 
thinking of Connecticut and Cleo. He 


arose at Hutchinson, Kansas, looked at his 
panama hat in a mirror and scowled. The 
panama hat disappeared, replaced with a 
modest cap. As he rolled into Kansas City 
the returning novelist studied his golf togs, 
brand-new and purchased especially for the 
trip. 


Nove 


“Golf clothes are certainly oy 
he said, and he removed them 
into the neat black suit he ha 
years. Little by little he correc 
terior, the petty transformatio; 
pace with the insidious change t) 
curring within his mind. As 
pushed the West behind and er 
ward, so did F. D. Wattsover 
throne Felix. He began wonderi 

On a pleasant afternoon a l¢ 
up to the weather-beaten static 
ren’s Mills, Connecticut, and 
man with a wisp of mustache 
and stepped into the hard-fa; 
that takes people to and fro, ' 
burst into song and its anecic 
Gene Bean, nodded. 

“Been away, Mr. Wattsover? 

“Have I! I been away a yes 
Felix, exaggerating slightly. 

“Ts that so? Well, well. 
missus?” 

“How should I know?” Feli 
“She’s home.” 

Twenty minutes later he wa 
at his own gate, carrying a bagi 
and an umbrella in the other. ( 
was a derby hat, and as he wal 
and rather gingerly along tl 
gravel, a door opened and ai 
woman came out upon the p 
looked at him intently. He smi 

“Hello, wife,” he said geniall 
again.” | 

‘“Well,”’ she replied, “‘it’s al 
Felix forced his faint smile into 
you’re all through gadding ai 
those disreputable studio pec 
continued in a cold, even ton 
you’re ready to settle down wh 
long and go to work.” 

“Never felt better in my life 
he said placatingly, sliding baek 
effort from Felix to F. D. | 

“Come in—come in,” Cleo 
tiently. ‘‘Throw that cigar aw; 
your feet.” 

“Yes, darling,” said F. D., 
collaborator. 

He entered his home and lc 
him with a grateful sigh. Eve! 
in its accustomed place, down 
fish with one gill missing. I 
seven months, emancipated h 
the habits of a lifetime, shake 
thrall of a dominating mentali 
fling and sowed his oats. Ye 
something warming and ple: 
slipping back into the old gro¢ 
rendering leadership. The hai 
him not at all as it settled dow 
necticut seemed lovely in the 
the hollyhocks blooming and 
starting in the orchard—goo 
necticut, where a worm can be 

He looked up at the partner | 
the sharer of his woes and triunl 
etta Legree herself. “al 

“Well,” he began, simulatiz 
confidence, “how’sthe book ge’ 

“There is plenty of hard 
done,’’ replied Cleo, ‘‘and it’ 
arrived. You can spend today 
morrow you start in, and your ( 
ready.” 

“T’ll be ready too,” exelr 
eagerly. ‘‘Leather and Nail! 
story and will probably catc 
diately.” 

“‘T suppose you are referrint 
ver Siren,’’ Cleo remarked. 

“Yes, my dear,’’ he answeré, 
another twenty years. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


My nephew beamed with delight. “Quite 
the most original place for the vanguard,” 
said he. —Morris Bishop. 


ww was almost seasick with dis- 


» left those fellows far behind,”’ 
he real vanguard holds that the 
ry is that of illiterates. The 
stication joins hands with the 
/ art of the feeble-minded. We 
{y songs, advertising car-card 
; sausages and cough drops and 
nd garters, the lyrics of Long- 
‘ten to this; this is the sort of 
yriting, myself: 


| gathers in my throat a lump 
one’er I chance to see 

{gull on a city dump; 

zems to say to me: 


Milk Maid in America 


{The patient cow is doomed to be 
scrapped to make way for a mechanical 
substitute, it is stated.] 


H, I’M afraid the fair milkmaid 
At last has been outclassed 
Her dimpled arms and simple 
charms 
Are relics of the past. 
The bovine now is not a cow, 
But goes by gasoline, 
And milkmaids toil in grease and oil 
To tend the milk machine. 


‘ar away the sea gulls cry 
r the well-salted sea, 
ur from sea are you and I, 


\ far for you and me.’ At night I’d stray ’neath the Milky 


Way 
And court cow-milking wenches, 
But, as it stands, their lovely hands 
Now handle monkey wrenches. 
Where are the shades of coy milk- 
maids 
Who grew where grass was greenest ? 
Maud Muller, too, sweet ingénue, 
Alas, has turned machinist. 


ithe city dump remote 
) gull and I repine; 

|p of fish is in his throat, 
lump of tears in mine. 


) you think of it?” 

‘s =? 

| he supplied. “Stark, stark. 
“; of the comedy two-reeler, the 
solored imitation of the white 
the colored minstrel and dan- 
Your fake intellectuals scorn the 
lay funny papers, burlesque 
‘t the vanguard. Now do you 
/our position?’ 

idI. “IthinkIdo. Youseem 
| little in the rear of all the rest 


Contented cows don’t munch or browse 
These days on grass or stubble. 
Each farm ménage boasts a garage 
And cows have engine trouble. 
The milkmaid good in Robin Hood 
Fulfills the old tradition 
But I digress, for who'd caress 
A milkmaid mechanician ? 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


fi DRAWN BY CLAUDE G, PUTNAM 


PREHISTORIC BIRD 


2 famous WooFEL Birp, shaped somewhat like a Waffle and equally good to 

#8 known to inhabit the coast of Africa, the shore of San Clemente Island, Cali- 
d exists almost entirely on Ivory Nuts which he gathers from the luxurious ivory 
grows near the water’s edge. His body is covered with short, black hair and when 

jad he makes two sharp notes in front similar to a boat that wishes to pass you to 
lays three square, ivory eggs inthe middle of the night once a year and they 
ch. The eggs have round black spots on them, from one to six. Some of our 
claim he is the father of the world-known pastime, AFRICAN DOMINOES. 
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GUARANTEE 


that puts the decision up to you 


Now 


MIDDISTRIPE 
too, 


—for those 
who like a 
blue serge 
with a 
neat stripe 


~~~ Fadeproof 


ou wear the blue serge suit—and you 
act as umpire, too. Your word is final. 
No flying pop bottles. No arguments. 
What you say goes. 


And it goes a long way. The guarantee 
takes in everything. Satisfactory wear. 
Color fastness. Enduring shapeliness. 


Why shouldn't it? 1ppisHaDE “BLUE 
SERGE Suits ate just about everything 
a blue serge suit can be—and blue serge 
suits are pretty versatile, at that. If 
you've got a blue serge, you're always 
well dressed. 

And if you wear a MippisHADE—you 
have a specialized blue serge, with 
all the advantages that specialization 
has over the Jack-of-all-trades. And on 
top of that, you get a guarantee. Either 
youre pleased or you get another suit— 
and another—until you are. 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., PHILADELPHIA 


“Sergical Specialists, operating on 
Blue Serge Suits only” 


MIDDISHADE 
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Blue Serge Suits 
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SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


(below) 
OLYMPIC HOTEL, Seattle, Wash. 
George B. Post and Sons, Architects 


(above) 
MAYO HOTEL 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

George Winkler, Architect 


(above) 
PEABODY HOTEL 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Walter W. Ahlschlager, Inc. 
Architects 


CUeft) 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
HOTEL 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horace Trumbauer, Architect 


Used where permanence 
and fine design 
are absolute necessities 


LOCKS and hardware for the modern hotel demand 
unusual skill in design and construction. It is not 
enough that they harmonize with the best in 
architecture and decoration. Or that they have all 
the stamina so necessary in hotel service. They must 
provide absolute security for guests, facilitate 
the work of servants, protect the management. 

Sargent lock sets, master-keyed in every practical 
combination, do these three things most effectively. 
Many of the country’s best known hotels testify to 
the accuracy of this statement. Choose them for your 
hotel, office or apartment building—and with them 
knobs, handles and other Sargent fittings of solid 
time-defying brass or bronze. These will be har- 
monious with your structure, and as lasting. 

Let a Sargent representative hardware merchant 
discuss your requirements with you and your archi- 
tect when the very first plans are made. Then 
your hardware investment will be permanently safe 
and sound. Write for particulars of Sargent installa- 
tions in notable commercial buildings and homes. 
SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
33 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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HERE WE ARE AGAIN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


He left no successor more worthy of his 
place than Adams, whose talent obtained 
him the recognition of Adam Forepaugh. 

Adams was the only pantomimist who 
could lay claim to the mantle of Fox. He 
is the eldest son of Charles H. Adams, one 
of the best Pantaloons of his day. He came 
from a family of circus people, being a de- 
scendant of the famous Cookes, riders and 
clowns, and is a cousin of the late W. W. 
Cole, the circus manager. He was appren- 
ticed to the manager of Astley’s, in Lon- 
don, when he was six years of age, and 
remained there eight years. After appear- 
ing as clown with a circus in Denmark, he 
came to America, and for several years 
traveled with different circuses. His first 
appearance as clown in a pantomime was 
in Brooklyn, New York, in 1872, under the 
management of Tim Donnelly, who gave a 
pantomime every year during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

His father was the stage manager for 
Donnelly, and suggested to George the 
idea of playing clown. George refused at 
first, but finally at his father’s earnest so- 
licitation decided to go on. He made an 
unmistakable hit and from that time de- 
serted the sawdust arena and adopted the 
stage. After several successful seasons with 
Nick Roberts and Tony Denier, he ac- 
cepted an offer of a partnership with Adam 
Forepaugh to run a show under his own 
name. 

Mr. Adams is still hale and hearty at the 
ripe old age of seventy-five. He is com- 
fortably fixed, having been left a com- 
petency by the will of W. W. Cole, the first 
millionaire circus proprietor. I often call 
on him and we spend many pleasant hours 
in going over the old days of the one-ring 
circus. 

Pete Conklin, another of the old-timers, 
lived until eighty-one. For the last few 
years of his life he acted as a barker for the 
incubator-baby show in Luna Park, Coney 
Island. He never went on or off duty 
without taking a peek at the little mites of 
humanity which were struggling for life 
under adverse circumstances. He was as 
solicitous of their welfare as if he had been 
their real father. 


The Pete Jenkins Act 


He was perhaps not the greatest clown 
that ever donned the dots, but in his day 
he was a laugh maker, and in his serious 
moments he was a sage. The professional 
fool must, indeed, be a wise man. He was 
known and loved as the Shaksperean clown 
and no man was better entitled to bear that 
appellation. Unschooled, scarcely able to 
read and write, yet by contact with the 
world he acquired an education and polish 
that any college graduate would have been 
pleased to possess. 

When differences arose between mem- 
bers of the company, Pete Conklin was 
always chosen to settle the dispute. His 
decision was invariably accepted as final, 
and he never betrayed their trust in him. 
He died happy, because he had spread 
happiness throughout life. 

Pantomime was not the only necessary 
requisite in the olden days of the circus. 
Clowns had to possess also the art of 
repartee. They were obliged for the most 
part to create, there being no very good 
source from which to draw their comedy 
dialogue. 

One highly important thing necessary to 
the success of the dialogue was the choice 
of a subject which appealed to both masses 
and classes. What might please city audi- 
ences would not appeal to those of small 
towns. There were no radios, moving pic- 
tures or illustrated newspapers to educate 
the people in contemporary comedy and 
wise cracks; audiences were best reached 
and controlled by the language they best 
understood. These handicaps reduced the 
choice of repartee to a minimum, the most 
used topic being the maiden ladies. The 


old maids were target for at ] 
cent of all the humorous dialog 
ringmaster and clown. 

No circus performance of fo 
years ago was considered comp] 
a Pete Jenkins act, generally px 
a riding clown. Dressed in rag; 
ing intoxication, he would stum 
ring bank while a riding act y 
would be unceremoniously e 
would persistently return, vocif 
testing that one ticket admi 
whole show and that he was 
through. His persistence wi 
culminate in a demand to “‘ Rid 

““Now see here,’”’ the mast 
monies would say, ‘‘that’s a wi 
the proprietors of this circus d 
pay for breaking your neck. I¢ 
that you ever rode a hoss in yc 
less it was a sawhoss.”’ | 

Loudly protesting, he woul 
mounting, and attempt to clan 
the horse’s tail. After a num 
crous attempts, in which he w 
facing the tail of the horse, he 
off around the ring, his body 
side to side like a ship in a sto: 

| 
A Pavlowa on Horse 


Seizing the tail of the hors 
succeed in turning around to: 
right direction. Lying on his | 
would grasp the horse’s ears { 
for dear life. Frequently he w 
one hand and beckon to the 
ants to stop the horse. By ea 
would rise to his feet and begi| 
his old clothing, throwing eacl 
rately among the audience,; 
until he stood erect in full ridi 
the most daring-bareback rider 

The Pete Jenkins never fai 
young and old alike. It was! 
William Sholes, a bareback eq) 
descended from a long line of 
father was Alexander Showle: 
his wife, rode principals for mai) 
Astley in London. For profis 
sons, Showles changed the sp! 
name to Sholes. 

How Billy Sholes could ride 
ease and grace he stood erect) 
horse, facing the opposite I 
which he was going! Arms fol 
no movement whatsoever to 


ance. When it came to back 
saults, he was a Pavlowa on 
saw him ride for many y 
did I see him miss his footing, 
because his horse stumbled ar 

For several years after my f 
regularly saw his name in the's 
shows, and then he dropped 1 
I tried to trace him, but couldé 
ing of him except that he got t) 
and had sold his ring stock 
live on. 

In 1911 I opened a motion-¢ 
ter in Fulton Street, New Yor 
I got into conversation with | 
whom I knew, and in the cour’ 
I happened to say I used tc 
with Barnum. 

“That’s a queer coincideni, 
officer. “I have just been talkiz 
stocky fellow who said he use 
back rider with the same 9) 
working as a night watchmai0 
that is being dug down in th¢ 
district. On the next round on 
bring him up; you may kno 

In about an hour he wal 
theater, followed by no less 
Billy Sholes, one-time champ 
rider of the world. The yes 
kind to him. Except for a 
gray in his hair and a super 
flesh, he was the same Billy 
happy-go-lucky and cheerful. 

I asked him why he did n 
the circus in some other p 

(Continued on Page 
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atinued from Page 150) 

ying that surely with his knowl- 
oxperience he could officiate in 
- capacity, even though he was 
ide. 

he said, ‘I just couldn’t do it. 
dn’t hang around. Why, some 
(rs doing principals today can’t 
ning ground mount without 


vhat he meant and could sym- 
vh him. ‘Grabbing hair” was 
holes’ way of mounting a run- 
, from the ground. He never 
jche withers of a horse and held 
+iane until he got his balance, as 
lay. Straight as an arrow from 
Je landed erect on the rump of 
¢zoing at breakneck speed, and 
ad a muscle until he made his 
jrard somersault, landing on the 
ji completing his act by turning 
/els to the ring entrance, where 
's final graceful bow. 
#1 accept no money from me, al- 
it sure he was in need of it; so I 
wound to a famous old beef-and- 
¢urant on Beekman Street that 
ised day or night. 
ne proprietor and his manager to 
jsaid, “Do you think you would 
sentleman if yousaw him again?”’ 
hey said, ‘“‘we think we would.” 
| he ever comes here,”’ I replied, 
ywhatever he wants in the way 
jioney, and send the bill to me.”’ 
/ayment of small amounts from 
ye, I know that he availed him- 
¢rivilege, but he never abused it. 
) see him again until he sent for 
» to come to Bellevue Hospital, 
/yy on his deathbed. He was a 
yyw of his former self, but the 
jilly Sholes, cheerful to the last. 
ra couple of hours, going over 
“<periences under the white tops, 
self deliberating over the queer 
lovidence and the scurvy tricks 
yimes plays us. Here was a man 
jen neither profane nor profligate, 
led asober and moral life, forced 
‘his toend his daysin a charitable 
I confess I could not reconcile 
| 
ae, the Irish Clown 


by Sholes passed away the night 
‘sit to him. Some of his old asso- 
(orother professionals, friends in 
he was prosperous, got together 
/im from being buried in Potter’s 
iI felt when I saw all that was 
foor Billy being lowered to its 
place that I was seeing the last 
Ie : 7 the greatest bareback 


lerson, the Irish clown, was 
jst singing artist of his time. 
th up on the top of the trampo- 
i, his head almost touching the 
canvas, with the sloping middle 
‘ounding board, his comical little 
oft, Johnny would sing his own 
1s in a clear tenor enhanced by 
th brogue. A chord from the 
rst verse sung, then the chorus: 


| Riley, can anyone tell ? 

Riley who keeps the hotel? 

‘Riley, we speak of so highly? 

ord, Riley, you’re doin’ damn well. 


failed to win applause from his 
‘or an encore he usually sang 
Fe Own compositions, also Irish: 


Donohue, I really do love you. 
America, to you I will be true. 

§ Donohue, I really do love you, 
|? name of Patterson, and I’ll take 
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Patterson was born in Ireland. He never 
went to school and could neither read nor 
write. He came to the United States in 
1879, joining the Cooper and Bailey show. 
After several seasons here, he returned to 
Ireland, where he formed a partnership 
with Jimmie Kelly, with whom he played 
in a variety sketch. Shortly after Kelly 
died, Patterson married the widow. He 
was a good singer, an excellent jester and 
full of original wit. He improvised all his 
material. He died in 1889 under the circus 
tent, having refused to go to a hospital. 

With a desire to cheer him up, the physi- 
cian who attended him said, “‘ Well, good-by, 
Johnny, I’ll see you in the morning.” 

“‘Perhaps you will,” said Johnny. “But, 
doctor, will I see you?”’ 

When the doctor came in the morning, 
Johnny was dead. 


Dan Rice’s Trick Horse 


Contemporary with Patterson was Al 
Miaco. I always admired his work. In 
pantomime, make-up and costume, I con- 
sidered him unsurpassed. He never over- 
played his act and never failed to get over 
his point. He was also an excellent bur- 
lesquer. I recall that a star equestrienne 
we had with us one season absolutely re- 
fused to go on while he was in the ring, 
claiming that his comical burlesque of her 
act distracted the attention of the audience. 
I never knew Mr. Miaco to use any proper- 
ties except a tin whistle about a foot in 
length. The funny stunts he did with that 
whistle would make a wooden Indian laugh. 


Dan Rice is, in all probability, the best | 
remembered clown in the history of the | 
He first appeared as a clown in | 
Galena, Illinois, in 1844, and became popu- | 


circus. 


lar immediately. His real name was Daniel 
McLaren. His father nicknamed him Dan 
Rice, after a famous Irish clown of that 
name. He died comparatively poor in Long 
Branch, New Jersey, on February 22, 
1892. I do not recall him so much for his 
clown work, as he was too old for acrobatic 
stunts when he began to teach me. 
member him best for his ability to teach 
horses to perform tricks. He trained a 
number of horses, the best being a white 
horse with small bay spots in his coat re- 
sembling flea bites. This animal was very 
highly educated, and would compare favor- 
ably with the so-called high-school horses 


on exhibition today. His best trick was per- | 


formed as follows: 

Old Dan would mount him and say, “‘Be 
very careful now, sir; remember, General 
Grant is riding you,” at which the old 
horse would canter easily around the ring. 
Suddenly Dan would call out, ‘‘Now Jeff 
Davis is riding you,”’ when the horse would 
begin to plunge and kick, and keep it up 
until told that General Grant was again 
riding him. When we were showing south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, the names 
were always reversed. ‘Jeff Davis” was 
the signal for an easy-canter and ‘‘ General 
Grant” for bucking. As a matter of fact, 
any names would have sufficed, as the 
horse was taught to kick when the rider’s 
heel was pressed gently against his flank 
‘and to canter when his mane was secretly 
grasped just in front of the saddle. 

On one occasion the old gray horse cost 
Dan Rice the severest licking, at the hands 
of an eighteen-year-old boy, I ever saw a 
man get. It was the custom in those days 
to stable the performing horses and led 
stock at the local livery stable, as they 
rested better when away from the annoy- 
ance of the crowds on the lot. A number of 
young farmer boys one day dropped into 
the local stable where the stock was quar- 
tered to look at the old trick horse while he 
was enjoying a well-earned rest between 
performances. They got him up on his feet 


I re- | 
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eep the ice 


Winterfront 
the Automatic 
Radiator Shutter 


There is only one Winter- 
front; it is made by Pines. 
This is the automatic, eas- 
ily-detached metal shutter 
which is now standard 
equipment on Packard, 
Peerless and Pierce-Arrow. 


Pines Automatic Winter- 
front is designed to exactly 
fit the radiator of any car. 
Four slender bolts hold it 
onthe radiator. There is no 
motor or other connection. 


The per-mile cost of Win- 
terfront is negligible be- 
cause it will outlast the 
car. The price ranges from 
$28 for large radiators to 
$25 for medium, $22.50 
for small radiators. 


Have your Dealer put one 
on today. 


> <is 
off your feet 


A stream of cold air as large as your 
body is constantly rushing over the 
motor and up through the floor 
boards into the driving compartment 
unless you have a regulator on the 
radiator. 


No wonder your feet are cold. 


Worse yet, the motor is kept so cold 
that it is working at low efficiency. 
Excess of carbon and crank case dilu- 
tion are the natural result. These 
spell worn cylinders and bearings. 


Winterfront, the Automatic Radiator 
Shutter, overcomes all this. Put on in 
ten minutes. Thereafter 
—only so much cold air is allowed to enter as 
will keep the motor comfortable—inciden- 
tally, your feet, too, are kept comfortable. 


You have nothing to remember. There is 
nothing you can forget. 


The thermostat which is a part of the 
Winterfront makes the shutters open or 
close in accordance with the heat of the 
motor—in other words, the motor itself 
decides how big a stream of cold air shall 
be admitted. 


Any day that you need an outside wrap 
your motor needs a Winterfront. 


There is only one Winterfront. 
It is automatic. 
It is made by Pines. 
Car and Accessory Dealers can install 


at once. Takes only ten minutes. No 
motor connection. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CoO. 
404 No. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


INTERFRONT 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT 


PINES AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTER 


Just sign your name on the margin and we will be pleased to send 


you a copy of our booklet, 


“Keeping Your Car Fit in Cold Weather” 
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SUN SHINE 
HEALTH 


await you here 


COME to Tucson for a few months—play 


or rest among the palms and flowers. Here’s 

a land that’s different; it offers you golden sun- 

shine 336 days a year—and glowing health. 
The Natural Way to Health 

Play golf and tennis (Clubs open to visitors); 
ride horseback ; motor through giant Sahuaro 
Cactus forests; live on a real cattle ranch; camp, 
hunt—all under clear, blue skies. 

Tucson’s dry sunny air will freshen you up — 
fit you for another year of work. Come to 
Tucson if you are tired out, suffering from nerves 
or overwork, asthma or pulmonary troubles. 
You'll be surprised how soon your eyes sparkle 
with the joy of just living. 

Lawns are now green; roses, zinnias and chrys- 
anthemums are blooming. ‘This sunny land, 
where winter is unknown, will give you the cor- 
dial welcome of the West. 

Write for Free Book 

Winter excursion rates now effective via Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific lines. Stop-overs 
on all tickets. 

You will enjoy our illustrated book. Mail the 
coupon for it today. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 


ARIZONA. 


| 

| 

! 

| 

! 

| 

| 

I 

| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
| 508 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. 
Please send me your free book, 

| ‘*Man-Building in the Sunshine- 

| Climate.” 

| 

| 

I 


Name 


A eee 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER. 


Beat eggs, whip cream, mix drinks 
by water power from faucet 


The WORLD BEATER 


Attaches to any faucet. Quickly beats eggs, 
mixes pancake and cake batters, whips cream. 
Just turn on faucet—it starts. Also makes 
malted milk drinks, salad dressings, gravies, 
etc., 


more appetizing and creamy. 


An Ideai Gift for 
Your Friends 


No parts to wear or break. San- 
itary; easily cleaned; rust proof; 
uses ordinary Mason jar. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic users con- 
sider it a household necessity. 


In Holly Box—only 
$2.50 or 2 for $4.75 


Shipped postage prepaid in beau- 
tiful Xmas box. Send us your 
greetings. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money back. Orders 


mailed same day received. sm HY 


THE WORLD NOVELTY COMPANY 
520 Slade Avenue, Elgin, Ill. 


i} 
V 


_ A whirling, fascinating, 
4 educational toy that is 
enjoyed alike by chil- 
dren and parents. Turn 
flagpole and aero- 
planes whirl round 
and up in the air. 
No mechanism to get 
out of order. Highly 
colored—easily assembled. No cutting nor 
pasting. 1214" high—base 1414” in diameter. 
Order from The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
475 Brannan Street, San Francisco, if your 
dealer can’t supply. $1.00 postpaid in U.S. 


Aeroplane Whirl 


THE SATURDAY 


just as Old Dan appeared in the doorway 
of the box stall. Uttering a howl of rage, he 
grabbed the coat collar of the nearest boy 
and shook him several times vigorously. 
Not being acquainted with the manners of 
circus men, and thinking his last hour had 
arrived, the lad resolved to sell his life as 
dearly as possible, and the way in which he 
administered punishment to that old hero 
of many rough-and-tumble bouts would 
make a prize fighter turn green with envy. 
At the end of five minutes Rice’s clothing 
hung in shreds and there was hardly a spot 
on his face that was not either bruised or 
bleeding. During the mélée, Old Dan swal- 
lowed a big chew of tobacco and became 
so nauseated he couldn’t work for several 
days. 

It was Dan Rice who gave me my circus 
nickname of Petie, suggested no doubt, as 
he said, by the initials of Mr. Barnum— 
P. T.—who placed me under his instruc- 


| tion, and I remained Petie to the audience 


throughout my professional career. My 
wife sometimes shoots it at me when I acta 
little kittenish, by reminding me that I am 
no longer Petie, but nearly seventy, and 
the head of a family. There is some differ- 
ence between my present weight of 190 
pounds and my weight of 125 while per- 
forming as Petie; in all other respects, I 
have changed but little. 

There have been some big changes in cir- 
cus performances in the past fifty years, 
made possible by better transportation 
facilities. The singing clown has been sup- 
planted by the producing clowns, who are 
permitted to carry several carloads of prop- 
erties for their acts. 

In my day, a peacock feather, an in- 


| flated bladder tied by a string to a long 
| whipstock, or a tin whistle, was deemed 
| sufficient equipment for any competent 


clown. With these articles, coupled with 
pantomime well thought out, he could and 


| did create uproarious laughter and ap- 
| plause. It is a moot question whether the 
| clowns of the present could accomplish 
| anything with the equipment we had in the 


olden days. Ithinknot; they are very often 
handicapped by lack of talent in panto- 


| mime. 


During Mr. Barnum’s career, he contin- 
uously held to a belief that a circus should 
radiate a measure of mystical romance, 
and never failed to keep a good-looking 
clown just inside the main entrance to the 
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menagerie top, where he was at once the 
center of a group of admiring youngsters 
on their entrance. It was my good fortune 
to fill that position for many seasons after 
I was incapacitated for acrobatic work from 
injuries; never once did a child in arms re- 
fuse to come to me, nor was there a boy or 
girl afraid to shake my hand; but I feel 
sure they would have, had my make-up 
been as hideous as that of many of the 
modern Joeys. 


Old Clown Songs 


Patrons of the old one-ring circus were 
easily pleased. It was not necessary to 
have a new clown song each season, partic- 
ularly if the old song appealed. Dan Rice 
sang Root Hog or Die with success for five 
seasons. Without exception, this song had 
a stronger appeal to the farmer contingent 
than any clown song ever written or sung, 
and Old Dan invariably sang six to eight 
encores. My own song, Down in the Coal 
Mines, written by Jay Rial, the first man 
to introduce dogs in presenting Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, also went big, not only in 
America but in England. After every per- 
formance the audience went out whistling, 
singing or humming the chorus: 


Down in the coal mine, underneath the ground, 
Where a ray of sunshine never can be found; 
Digging dusky diamonds, all the season round, 
Down in the coal mine, underneath the ground. 


For an encore I sang a little love song 
which never failed to make every bashful 
young farmer slyly seize his sweetheart’s 
hand and give it a tender little squeeze, the 
chorus running: 


Pull down the blind, pull down the blind, 

Pull down the blind, love, come don’t be un- 
kind. 

Though we’re alone, bear this in mind: 


Someone is looking, love, so pull down the 
blind. 


Between 1878 and 1890 a number of 
songs, such as Up In a Balloon, Boys, 
Billy Barlow, Love on the Brain, were great 
hits when sung under a circus top. Billy 
Barlow, with its chorus in catchy time, 
never failed to bring round upon round of 
applause: 


To the great fair in Philadelphia, I went 
the other day; 


Novembe 


The man at the gate, he axed m 
“What?” says I. ‘‘Pay?” and 
him so; 
“Pass on, sir, I know you—y 
Barlow.” 


Recently I sang the chorus 
these songs over the radio. Wor 
lieve it, there came a deluge of 7 
other old-time clown songs! Ity 
cause a favorite old song stealin 
air unexpectedly is as welcome ¢ 
old friend come in at the door, " 
that makes a song immortal p 
radiates and warms the heart 
else can. 

As. evidence of the amount of 
performed in those days in order 
fair salary, a copy of one of th 
for my services is reproduced; | 


“NEw YorK City, Apri 
“‘ Articles of agreement made; 
into this day by and between 
num, party of the first part, anc 
wood, artist, party of the seconc 
P. T. Barnum engages said Bol 
for a season of thirty weeks, ¢ 
on or about May first next, at 
$200 per week, also board, w 
traveling expenses, the afor 
sum to be paid said Bob She; 
and every week during the con 
this agreement. Said Bob Sher 
ises to give his services as 
specified, performing semi-dail 
excepted, during the term of this 
“Said Bob Sherwood hereb| 
give his services as clown, pi 
tight rope and wire walker, ti 
bler and horizontal bar perfor; 
pal and scenic rider, object ho: 
make himself generally useful! 
time specified above. | 
“Said party of the first 7 
agreeing to furnish said party o; 
part with one or two horses evi, 
if desired for rehearsals. 
“Signed, sealed and delive; 

day and date above written. 
“P. T. BARNUN 
““ROBERT E. SH 

“Tn the presence of 

‘Witness for P. T. BARNUM, 
“YANKEE ROBINSON. | 
“Witness for ROBERT E. SHER\ 

“DAN RICE.” 

(Continued on Page V7 


The Bridal Party at the Wedding of Miss Frances Maginley to Mr. Harry La Pearl at the Barnum and Bailey Show, Apt 


(ntinued from Page 154) 

ote the term “generally useful” 
in the contract. After covering 
ation almost all the gymnastic 
lone under a circus top, I was re- 
jake myself generally useful, ob- 
+ and the like. In short, the 
|e buffer between performer and 
“Object holder” is a term now 
hich was used in old circus con- 
ning the person who holds paper 
jsh the rider jumps through and 
ver which he vaults. 

\ essions in life sometimes lead us 
range byways. While appearing 
: s at Olympic Gardens in Lon- 


.-—-— 


je it a point to have some fairy 
ich appealed to children in my 
of songs. I was taking off my 
nake-up one night when a fine- 
ll-groomed man was ushered 
ressing-room top. After intro- 
faself, he diffidently asked if he 
es a favor of me. 

fly,” Isaid; “go ahead, and if it 
to grant it, I will gladly do so.” 


Maby That Saved a Life 


ely, he said, “ My little girl, an 
| eight years of age, has been to 
j/several times and was much im- 
ith your singing of that little 
the has hummed it almost contin- 
pe hearing it. Unfortunately, she 
fen with scarlet fever about ten 
nd her life is hanging in the bal- 
fea been unable to sleep for the 
(nights, which has weakened her 
(. The physicians object to giving 
yate, fearing she will never react. 
ie told her mother she felt sure 
|\sleep if she could hear you sing 
sillaby song. We wish to leave no 
jmed to save her life. Will you 
go with me in my carriage, 
ive outside? I feel that it may 
‘desired result. Money is no ob- 
‘will pay you any sum you may 


‘im I would go only upon condi- 
| he would never again mention 
ine. While he was mildly protest- 
) into my spots and make-up, 
to his carriage and was driven to 
t| home in Mayfair. It was a very 
lace, the immense iron entrance 
tnding one of a feudal castle. On 
‘he dimly lighted sick chamber, 
¢ irl turned her fever-flushed face 
jweakly clasped her little hand in 
it down on the bed and told her 
4out Goldilocks and the Three 
ied er to get acquainted, and then 
ned the lullaby as I had never 


| 


hand slipped from mine and 
a off in a sound and natural 
ling she would continue in that 


ame with a 


| y good-by. 


oh am 
|: Gardens was 
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record in the service of his country during 
the World War. [have their pictures before 
me as I write this. 

During the London engagement of the 
Barnum Circus, the royal box was unoccu- 
pied until the last week of our engagement, 
despite the efforts and wire-pulling exerted 
by P. T. We had about given up hope that 
our desire would be satisfied, when an 
imposing-looking envelope bearing the 
royal seal was delivered to the box office by 
the royal equerry, 
resplendent in a 
gaudy uniform 
trimmed with gold 
and lace. 

The inclosure 
notified us that Her 
Majesty Queen 
Victoria, accom- 
panied bythe Prince 
of Wales—after- 
ward King Edward 
ViI—the Duke and 
Duchess of York, 
and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the 
royal household 
“would do them- 
selves the honor” 
of attending the per- 
formance on the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

I remarked that 
the notice should 
have stated “In an- 
ticipation of much 
pleasure,” but the 
irrepressible Tody 
Hamilton replied, 
“The phrase is un- 
known in the bright 
lexicon of royalty.”’ 

That was a very simple statement, com- 
ing as it did from Tody, whose language 
was usually so polysyllabic that an Oxford 
professor would have found it difficult to 
understand. As for the Prince of Wales, I 
am sure he would have preferred attending 
unannounced, as he was exceedingly demo- 
cratic in speech, dress and manner. Our 
star bronco buster, Bucky Taylor, often 
met him while both were riding in Rotten 
Row, and the prince unfailingly halted to 
listen to Bucky’s discourse on horses in 
general and broncos in particular. 

Bucky had it all framed up to take a led 
bronco with him some morning, as the 
prince had expressed a desire to ride one; 
but our equestrian director got wind of it 
and put a stop to it; and so the Duke of 
York missed a chance to succeed to the 
throne, as Old Steamboat, the meanest 
piece of horseflesh ever foaled, was the 
bronco chosen for the event. 

When the notice was read to the en- 
tire company much excitement prevailed. 
Everybody got out his other shirt and put 
an extra polish on his celluloid collar. Men 


PROTOS, FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Peter Conklin, the Celebrated Shaksperean Clown, on His 80th Birthday, 
With His Grandson 


The Original Dan Rice of the 
One-Ring Circus 
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who had never been known to take a bath 
since joining out showed up that afternoon 
smelling as sweet as new-mown hay, which 
led the loquacious Hamilton to remark 
that they looked as though they had suf- 
fered a landslide. 

For an hour before the distinguished 
guests arrived there was almost a fight for 
peeping places of advantage. Prior to the 
grand entry, the performers were called to- 
gether and duly admonished as to their be- 
havior while doing 
his or her act. 

“Remember, do 
not approach closer 
than twenty feet to 
the royal box. Be 
sure to salute the 
royal party before 
and after you enter 
the ring.”” And so 
on. 


came my turn. I 
had read that court 
jesters of old were 


not given to others 
of the royal atten- 
dants. I was sud- 
denly struck with 
an idea. 
over to where Mr. 
Barnum was stand- 
ing at the music 
stand, I saw that 
my every move- 
ment was being 
watched; but I re- 
membered the old 
adage that “fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.’”’ Walk- 
ing over to within less than ten feet of the 
box, I grotesquely pantomimed the clean- 


ing of my hands by vigorously rubbing them | 


on my costume. Putting on my most en- 
gaging grin, I walked right up to the box and 
suddenly proffered my hand to the queen. 


Queen Victoria’s Handshake 


It was a tense moment. Out of the cor- 
ner of my eye I could see Mr. Barnum 
jumping around like a chicken on a hot 
griddle; for about two seconds my heart 
was in my mouth. The queen, however, 
fell into the humor of the situation and 
most graciously extended her hand, which 
I took lightly in mine, bringing thunderous 
applause from a packed house. Turning 
quickly, I ran to the ring bank, airily kissed 
my finger tips first to the royal party, then 
to the audience, and jumped into the ring 
for my act. Mr. Barnum was so upset that 
he would not allow me to go on again that 
afternoon. He was pleased at the outcome, 
but said, ‘If you go on again, how do I 


Everything pro- 
ceeded as per in- | 
structions until it | 


BRIGHTON - CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 
8) 


accorded a license | 


Glancing | 


know you won’t invite 


her out to dinner?”’ 


went to Dublin and Bel- 
fast, in Ireland. Pov- 
erty and Pat seemed 
synonymous, yet they 
patronized the show to 
aman. The money re- 
ceived for many a pig 
and potato sold on mar- 
ket day went to pay for 
a ticket to the show. 
Young and old were 
more interested in the 
animals than in the cir- 
cus. They made the 
rounds of the menagerie 
top several times, and 
as but few were able to 
read the names of the 
animals which were 
hung on the cages, they 
asked many questions. 
Lions, tigers and ele- 
phants they knew, but 
when they came to a 
cage of hyenas they 
were stumped. 


From Edinburgh we | 


“Nothing Like Fresh Air 
for Restful Sleep!” 
| BD i pecs warmly—open the win- 


dows wide—let sleep work its 
magic upon you! You'll feel “like a 
fighting cock!’ Glover’s Sleeping- 
wear will give you snug warmth 
through the coldest nights. With its 
generous roominess, its fine tailor- 
ing, its special “comfort-kinks,” 
you'll enjoy a comfort you’ve never 
known.before. You'll like, too, its 
'} good looks and its long, economical 

life. Ask your favorite store for 

Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad! 

If you don’t find just the style you 
want, write us. Take a minute anda 
post card to say, “Send me Eight 
Magic Hours.” It will prove a great in- 
vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 


| 3 H. B. GLOVER COM PANY 


Dept. 35 Dubuque, Iowa 
oa See Glover Flanne! Shirts and Blouses 4 
- for the same high quality in sportswear 


Clear Profit 
SURFACING FLOORS 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 a year surfacing floors with 
“ American Universal” electrically driven machine. 
Replaces six hand scrapers—earns you six men’s 
pay. Small amount of money starts you. No 
special training or experience required. Interest- 
ing work in a new and uncrowded field. 


Big Demand for Work 


Every newly laid floor must be surfaced. 
Every old floorrepresentsa resurfacing jobfor 
you. Weshow you howto get the work, 
furnish office forms, advertising 


matter, etc, Infact, weset you up 

} ina big paying business of your 

z own. Here's an opportunity 

ms » ofa life-time. Write today 
c for complete details. 


— 
by 


American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co. 
536 So. St. Clair St. 

Toledo, O. 


Your choice of the World’s best 
typewriters—Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver—full size, late 
model, completely rebuilt and Ba \gRiy 

refinished brand new. Prices eg 
smashed down tohalf. vargauice: 


$2 and it’s yours 
Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors, Tells 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 


International Typewriter Exchange 
186-188 W, Lake Street 


Department 1134 Chicago, Ill, 


IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 
postage. Standard authors, fine edi- 
tions, new books, all at biggest sav- 
ings. Be sure to send postcard for 
Clarkson's catalog. 
FREE \} Write for our great book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
by some of America’s leading universities;. 
300,000 book lovers buy fromit. Free if you write now 


DAVID B. CLARKSON sore 


BROKER 
1103 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Showing cross sec- 
tion of strip applied 
to door stop. Note 
how it is pressed 
firmly against door, 

changing position of 
strip. 


When door or win- 
dow warps or settles, | 
leaving an open 
space, Home Com- 
fort Weatherstrip 
automatically fills 
up this opening. 


Note ease of mak 
ing corner turn. No 
mitering or sawing. 
Pat. Jan. 22, 1924. 


WIRFS 


MITE, 


You will 
Use Less Fuel With 


WIRFS PATENTED 


Homes Comrorar 
WEATHERSTRIP 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 

Tests prove that homes equipped with Home Comfort Weatherstrip 
require from 20 to 40% less fuel to heat them comfortably. Think 
what a saving this is! There are many other advantages in having 
your doors and windows equipped with this easy to apply weather- 
strip. It forms a dustproof contact, that keeps out soot, sand and 
dirt; a noiseless contact, that absorbs and prevents the noise of 
slammed doors and rattling windows. A most desirable exclusive 
feature of HOME COMFORT Weatherstrip is that it automati- 
cally assures a closed contact even if the door or window warps. 
See illustrations. 


SUPERIOR FEATURES 


Weathertight: Home Comfort Weatherstrip is a high grade insu- 
lating material covered with a special rubberized fabric. It forms a 
resilient caulk around windows and doors shutting out cold air, rain, 
snow, dust, soot, etc. 

Waterproof: The special rubberized fabric covering renders the 
strip impervious to moisture, vermin or decay. The materials used 
are given rigid tests before being used. The tacking lap is 4 ply, 
double sewed, giving added rigidity to the strip. 

Noiseless: The cushion effect absorbs and prevents the noise of 
rattling windows or slammed doors. 


Easy to apply: Simply tack on. The only tool needed is a tack ham- 
mer. No mitering or sawing; no taking down of windows or doors 
when installing. Anyone can apply Home Comfort Weatherstrip. 


Dustproof: The tight contact prevents dust, sand and soot from 
sifting in around doors and windows, thus sparing hangings and 
assuring a cleaner home. 


Non- Conductive: Reduced or minimum conduction of heat or cold. 
It contains no metal or wood. Lasts for years. 


How to Order—The average window or door requires about 
20 feet of Home Comfort Weatherstrip. The cost is 10c per 
foot for the standard maroon, 13¢ for the white, including enam- 
eled (rustproof) tacks to match. Get it from your nearest hard- 
ware or lumber dealer. He will cut off the exact amount you 
need. No waste in left over ends. Complete simple instructions 
for installing accompany each order. “Only Wirfs can make 
Home Comfort.” Demand the genuine. 


Eo }eeWail R.FS.O.R GiAIND Z AT ORY 


- Sole Manufacturer and Patentee - - St. Louts, Mo. 


PATENTED 


Comer DRT 


153 Wa 17TH ST. 


WEATHERSTRIP 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Gazing in silence for some time, a big 
broth of an Irish boy said to the attendant, 
“T say, me lad, what sort of beast is that?” 

“That,” replied the man, ‘‘is the laugh- 
ing hyena.” 

“The laughing what?” 

“The laughing hyena,” 
attendant. 

“Well,” said Pat, “‘phat the divil he’s got 
to laugh about is more than I can tell, for 
he’s the most sorrowful-looking spalpeen 
I iver saw.”’ 

When they came to the cage of the hippo- 
potamus they were stumped again. The 
animal was ticketed The Behemoth of Holy 
Writ. 

“‘B-e-h-e-m-o-t-h,’’ one laboriously 
spelled aloud. ‘‘Well, begorra,”’ said he, 
“be he a moth or not, I don’t know. But if 
he be a moth, bejabers, I’d hate to be bit 
by a flea in the country he came from.” 

In about the year 1898 I was attached to 
the Barnum show at the Olympic Gardens 
in London. Mark Twain was also in Lon- 
don at the time, which was shortly after the 
failure of his publishing business in this 
country. He was just finishing the manu- 
script of Following the Equator. We met 
often for walks together through Hyde Park. 


repeated the 


Mark Twain’s Ambition 


In 1901 I was conducting a bookstore in 
New York. Mark was at that time living at 
Tenth Street and Fifth Avenue, and used 
to come around and see me almost every 
day, and we would have lunch together at 
the old St. Denis Hotel, which was next 
door—that is, it was lunch for me, but 
breakfast for Mark, who rarely ever arose 


| before noon. 


We used to slip into the café for an appe- 
tizer. He was not a heavy drinker, but was 
accustomed to take an eye-opener occa- 
sionally. Several times the mixicologist set 
him out a chaser of water with his drink, 
which he regularly pushed aside with the 
remark, “‘What’s the use of starting a fire 
and putting it right out again?” 

My wife and I were for many years regu- 
lar visitors at Stormfield, his country home 
in Connecticut, where we had an excellent 
chance to observe him at close range. To 
know him wastolovehim. Even tempered, 
kind and indulgent, I cannot now recall 
any occasion when he lost his mental equi- 
librium. For his younger daughter he 
showed a very remarkable affection, equiv- 
alent almost to devotion, made stronger 
perhaps by her affliction. Her sad ending 
was a shock from which he never fully re- 
covered. 

During her lifetime his wife usually 
passed on his manuscripts before they were 
sent to his publishers. Like many other 
good wives, she was anxious to have her 
husband do something in the way of classic 
nonfiction, unable to comprehend that Mr. 
Clemens was a humorist and never success- 
fully could do anything else; to please her, 
he wrote Joan of Arc—very well done, but 
probably the least known and read of any 
of his books. 

I asked him why he did not write a con- 
tinuation of Huck and Tom. He replied 
that some of the public libraries had thrown 
Huck and Tom out because they were liars, 
and he refused to make them over to suit a 
lot of old maids who had never had a child 
in their lives. By way of apology for Huck 
and Tom’s white lies, he stated that most 
all children were prevaricators in a mild 
way, and were made so by their superlative 
imagination, which was so strong that they 
believed the things they told had really 
happened. 

I have ridden in Venetian gondolas to the 
music of tinkling mandolins; shaken the 
hands of Queen Victoria and John L. Sulli- 
van, ridden through the Grand Cafion and 
the Valley of the Yosemite. I would willingly 
forgo the memory of it all could I once 
again sit outside a circus tent, with the 
stars twinkling overhead, and listen to 
Mark Twain tell of his experiences as a 
pilot on a Mississippi River steamboat. 

Picture, if you can, a perfect night in 
June. Now and again the faint strains of 


aan 


the Blue Danube Waltz came to 
which told that the Hasselback 
were doing their double-trapeze : 
the music would change to a liy 
as Billy Sholes turned backwa; 
saults on a flying horse whose bh 
was well rosined to prevent slippi; 
I sat entranced, listening to Mar\ 
until the boom of a gun warnec 
Mademoiselle Zazel, the human 
had been catapulted from a cannc 
outstretched arms of her assistan 
from a trapeze forty feet distant 
starting point. That was my 
pearance in the ring and I torem 
only to return at the first opport 

Mark Twain repeatedly confes 
his ambition to become a clown. 
thought he was joking; later I 
was really in earnest. I ridicule 
and inquired of him why a man: 
write such books as he, wanted : 
a common clown. 

“Well, Bob,’”’ he replied, “4 
would be a very satisfying sensa 
you come to a ripe old age to feel 
that you had made people happy 
especially.” 

At the time I thought him se 
but since I have arrived at a sec 
have come to know he had the tr 
tion of life—making people happ; 
rather take a hundred hungr 
youngsters to the circus than at 
banquet given to royalty. 


Days of the Red-Wagon 


In January of this year I spoke 
time circus at a big banquet in] 
At the close of my talk a big, wel 
prosperous-looking man came u 
gratulated me, saying, ‘‘ While 
with the circus, did you 4 
Blankville?” 

“Why, yes,” I replied, “I tk 
but I can’t say positively witho’ 
ing my old date books, whict 
nately, I did not bring with me.’ 

“Well, do you recall playing ir 
the early ’80’s, when a boy of /) 
caught creeping under the cany: 
being ignominiously led to the 
burly canvas man? You called 
down by the center pole and | 
the show, and you saw to it th 
was plentifully provided with gi 
lemonade and pop-corn balls.” | 

I did faintly recall such an in 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I believe I do.” | 

“Well, I was that boy; m 
John and I’ve been looki 
ever since.’ 

This man is now at the head 0) 
biggest financial institutions in! 
try and his name is a power to ¢i 
in the money markets of the wo 

The incident so upset me tl 
not answer him for a moment. 
it may seem, a lump came in my 
my eyes were moist; not on acc! 
incident, but its remembrance } 
back to the happiest days of n) 
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days of the old one-ring ine 


The Saturday following he 
off to spend the week-end at 
estate, where we lived over agai 
hood days, when neither had a 
that sleep would not cure. |] 
many incidents of this sort, an! 
have I known a man who was |! 
his boyhood days, when he “ee 
to the elephant.” 

There’s something in the nor 
a circus man which makes 
throughout his existence. I’ve 
off a freight train in a foreii 
where I couldn’t speak the lang# 
and hungry. I have driven a 
cab when the thermometer Ww 
zero mark, with no overcoat @ 
summer underwear; I’ve been! 
leg; had it broken and my ril ‘ 
Yet here I am, living in the presi? 
regrets for the past or fear of 
When one is healthy and hap 
books in the running brooks, # 
stones and good in everything 


i 
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To please a 
lomans Heart 


70 serve the entire 
| family 


» of beauty is feminine. Beautiful 
Pretty clothes. Artistic furniture. 
1e china; rich silver—fine tableware 
ds. Among this year’s gifts include, 
| things, a piece or two of Manning- 
tableware: An electric percolator, 
| the graceful urn or the handsome 
type. An electric toaster in the 
ithe reversible-door style. An elec- 


+ stove. Or an electric waffle iron. 


[prize any of them. Each is made 


deauty of design and richness of 


it challenge the charm of the finest 


Ko 

! : : he classic grac he electric percolator 
not only will her heart be pleased. For more than seventy years Manning re as trae oe ee eee 
| . . “ < TOY h } v d h M. td wr 
ning Bowman appliances appeal as Bowman products have carried the note of  {ofanen and ie eee” 
for efficiency and convenience. Safety fuse, 


‘the practical side of homemaking. intimate charm, quality and practical value. jo, instance, turns off current in case you 


designed from the viewpoint of the She probably already knows these things, {OWS pgsne. 
who puts them to use. They'll serve and has set her heart ona Manning Bowman. 4, sessning-Bowman electric toaster i 
nning-bowman electri Oaster 1s 


le family. They'll prove wonderful So take no chances of zy satisfaction which the reversible-door type. Easy to turn toast; 


and no trouble to keep clean of crumbs. No. 


cs ) 225. ric .00. Manning-Bowmar lectric waffl 
de art of enter might not be fully complete. Be sure... 7 Pars Manne Beynon ar wal 
“M-B Means Best.” compact. Price $15.00. 


! Splendid ser- 
» lightening the 
ion of break- 
ad luncheons. 


‘Alluring Luncheons”’ and 
‘Bright Breakfasts” are two little 
booklets which we are sure every 
home-loving woman will appre- 
ciate. A postal request brings 


See Manning-Bowman table ap- 
pointments and other devices at 
most any of the stores selling elec- 
ally extraordi- tric appliances of the better kind. 
itensils for | There is a variety of styles—each 
2 fine cooking 77 ,MajmneBowman cv, handsomely designed, superbly fin- either or both by return mail. 

Pe peer Meera, sighed highly efficient——ane Write—today—to Manning, 


| 

| durable. No. 1410. Price $12.50 

i Gd SOT b ] s/ Manning-Bowman electric iron No. Bowman Hou Co., / eans N 
1446. Rounded corners insure great- ( M, Mean: 4 ) 


priced. est ironing efficiency. Price $6.50. Meriden, Conn. aT ademark 


Household and Table 
Appointments, in nickel 


| anning- and silver plate. Hotakold 
Owiman Vacuum Bottles, Jugs, 


1 e 
Rar ty War Ri crores, iets E pe anning Fe 


owlman 
Electric -Appliances 
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Why The 
Cost ree 


OBODY can tell what pipe fittings cost 

until the job is completed. Delays due to 
improper threading or tapping—costly back- 
ing out of lines made necessary by sandholes— 
must all be taken into account. So it’s your in- 
stallation cost-sheets that really show whether 
fittings are cheap or dear. 


For several years Grinnell Cast Iron Fittings 
have steadily been building up a reputation for 
keeping installation costs down. It was for this 
very purpose, in connection with Grinnell 
Sprinkler Systems, that they were first manu- 
factured. They’ve proved their worth to us 
and have also convinced thousands of users 
that accurate, uniform fittings save more in 
installation expense than can possibly be saved 
on the first cost of low-priced fittings. If your 
jobber hasn’t Grinnell Fittings, write us for the 
name of the nearest distributor. Address Grin- 
nell Co., Inc., 302 W. Exchange Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Help 
Make 


\ Better 


GRINNELL 
PIPE FITTINGS 


Doss “closing time’ catch you 
with important letters unwritten, 
with necessary work undone? 


Thousands in business and profession- 
al life have learned to schedule their 
tasks and time by The Standard Half- 
Hourly Appointment Diary. It assures 
doing the vital things first; remembers 
important appointments; enables your 
secretary to so schedule your time that 
you work most effectively. 

Your stationer or department store 
sells The Standard Half-Hourly —Ap- 
pointment “Diary. \t will assure you for 
1926 that most valuable business asset, 
“Memory Insurance.” To your busi- 
ness friends, a most acceptable Holiday 
remembrance. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us direct 

and we will see that you are supplied. 

Ask for No. 900, cloth binding, or 

No. 901, leather binding. Moderately 

priced, An illustrated Diary circular 
sent On request. 


The STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 


Ia b e CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
STANDARD DIARIES 


Diares for Every Need 


is to catch the criminals. 
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supplying the bandits with their motives in- 
stead of being mere instruments. There are 
already enough pistols in existence to arm 
all the bandits of the next five genera- 
tions without another one ever being manu- 
factured. Banditry flourished long before 
pistols were invented, and nowhere is the 
crime of highway robbery more common 
than in New York where the mere posses- 
sion of these weapons constitutes a viola- 
tion of the state law. 

As the state legislatures convene numer- 
ous bills will be introduced, aimed at the 
crime wave. Unless the nature of legislators 
has changed radically they will offer relief 
in the form of laws increasing the pun- 
ishment for the more popular forms of 
lawlessness. They never fail to do that. 
Already the suggestion has been made in 
New York State that the whipping post be 
revived. Such measures might be very 
effective if it were the custom of persons 
contemplating crime to weigh and consider 
penalties, but the fact is that no man under- 
takes the commission of crime expecting to 
be caught and convicted. What the crimi- 
nal weighs is the probability of escape. To 
him being an uncaught murderer is vastly 
preferable to serving two years in the peni- 
tentiary for a minor theft. There is only 
one way to put down a crime wave and that 
The chance of 
escape is a major factor in crime. 

Recently there appeared in the New 
York Subways an unsigned advertisement 
addressed to prospective murderers. Think 
of that! This advertisement pictures a 
convict walking to the electric chair. Be- 
hind him walks a warden and in front of 
him the prison chaplain. It is not a pleas- 
ant picture. Under it appear these words: 
You can’t win. 

The obvious answer to it is that if it were 
wholly true there would be no need for it. 
One doesn’t resort to saying “Boo!” to 
criminals if he can catch them. Rare is 
that day when a murder is not committed 
somewhere within easy walking distance of 
the Subway trains carrying this advertise- 
ment, but the electric chair at Sing Sing 
crackles far less frequently than the ban- 
dits’ pistols. And the bandits know it. 


| How could they avoid knowing it? News 


of executions is not suppressed. 


Criminals’ Chief Asset 


We shall find a parallel for the present 
situation even as far back as those Colonial 
decades when piracy flourished on the high 
seas and many a stout ship put out from 
Long Island to enter the trade. On land 
these men would not have stolen a loaf of 
bread, much less robbed a bank, because 
of the high probability of capture and 
conviction. The seas, however, were in- 
adequately patrolled, and one had a gam- 
bling chance for riches.and safety even after 
the most blood-curdling outrages against 
life and property. The penalty, if caught, 
was death, but they took a chance because a 
chance existed. Piracy did not decline until 
the seas were again adequately patrolled, 
and there was no profit in the business. 

Some new condition providing rich op- 
portunity is usually the cause of an epi- 
demic of lawlessness. Indeed, so far as my 
experience indicates, it is invariably the 
cause. Once accepted as an explanation it 
guides one toward remedies much more 
directly than hazy references to a moral 
breakdown resulting from the World War. 
There is in every population an element 
sufficient to cause trouble when opportunity 
invites without requiring a World War to 
precipitate their moral breakdown. In this 
connection recall the Boston police strike. 
When a new opportunity presents, human 
wits act quickly to seize it while the com- 
munity lumbers slowly along through halt- 
ing processes of adjustment. 

The most valuable weapon in the hands 
of criminals today is not the pistol but 
the automobile. By use of it’ they gain 
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unprecedented mobility, nor can their use of 
it be prevented, for they almost invariably 
ride in stolen cars. By this not very brilliant 
stroke they have become cavalry pursued 
by foot soldiers. Very few cities have as 
many policemen as they need and nearly 
every chief knows that his force lacks ade- 
quate mobility. On this subject the public 
is still tradition-bound. Considering the 
tight rein held on appropriations the wonder 
is that police departments have accom- 
plished as much as they have. Revolu- 
tionary changes in personnel and methods 
have taken place during the past fifteen 
years, but new conditions have arisen with 
even greater rapidity. Tosummarize briefly 
what I am trying to say: Criminals use 
their wits and act quickly; police forces 
apparently have to go through revolution- 
ary processes before they are able to cope 
with anew condition. That has always been 
true. Even in the campaign against piracy 
it required years for the directing heads of 
navies to discover that speed was the pi- 
rates’ chief weapon and that small boats of 
light draft were more effective than ships of 
the line; buccaneers were not one bit braver 
than ordinary seamen. We are prone to 
forget the ludicrously humble status from 
which our police departments are evoluting. 


Barring Out the Pickpockets 


Twenty years ago, in the capacity of a 
newspaper reporter, I was well acquainted 
with a typical police force in a city of 75,- 
000 population. About ten of the patrol- 
men could barely read and write. Very few 
of them understood what evidence was re- 
quired to obtain convictions after they had 
made arrests. They were almost invaria- 
bly poor witnesses when called to the 
stand by the prosecuting attorney. I re- 
member the consternation among those 
policemen when a new city charter required 
them to be examined under civil service 
rules. One policeman who had been on the 
force twelve years was asked during his ex- 
amination the name of the governor of the 
state. He named a governor who had been 
out of office three years. Nevertheless, his 
record as a patrolman was so good that the 
commissioners made a special exception in 
his case and retained him. Nor do I think 
they made a very serious blunder at the 
time, because his duties did not require a 
high average of knowledge. There was 
very little crime. He was faithful, honest, 
and remained awake at night. Merchants 
in those days often forgot to lock their front 
doors when closing for the night, and he had 
endeared himself to a dozen or more of 
them by discovering and reporting these 
unlocked doors. That was about all he had 
to do. As a defense against really clever 
and skillful criminals, however, he and most 
of the force were of no value at all. 

I remember the first crime wave that city 
ever experienced; it came in the form of a 
visitation of pickpockets during the fair. 
Ten to twenty persons were robbed daily 
for more than a week and the police force 
was utterly baffled. This was a new con- 
dition and they had no idea how to grapple 
with it. Even when a few aroused citizens 
captured the thieves in the very act the 
district attorney was unable to get sufficient 
evidence to convict. Expert pickpockets, 
by the way, are just about as good at es- 
caping the prosecutors as they are at re- 
moving pocketbooks and watches. The 


following year the board of directors of the 
fair imported two detectives who said they 
knew most of the pickpockets operating 
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proceedings would be more e? 


attorney. Nobody nowadaj 


Nove 


nationally and that they would 
go away. To me it sounde 
probable. Nevertheless, the det 
employed and that year no p 
picked. These detectives had to 
truth. They took up their posi 
principal railway station, met t 
tive thieves and told them to g 
shadowed throughout their sta 
words, they knew how to 
form of lawlessness, and th 
was necessary. One cannot, 
press highway robbery by me 
the highwaymen to go way, 
coming to that subject later, — 

There are many special form 
ness with which an ordinary pol 
never been able to deal effective 
for instance. Very few patr 
perts either in detecting forgery 
down the guilty parties. Banks 
perts at their own expense for 
although in theory it is a par 
forcement. Likewise, the ra 
panies have their own police fo 
to deal with their special pro 
list might be lengthened ind 
way of showing that scores ai 
new conditions arise more rapit 
executive heads of police depa 
mobilize and train their men— 
had enough men—to meet the ¢ 
Police forces, so far as I hay 
have always been behind the tir 
not the fault of their personne 
community. 4 

Today they confront anoth’ 
dition and no special service squ 
employed is likely to come t 
They are expected to stamp ¢ 
robbery with arms, safe-blowi 
looting of buildings where larg 
of silks, furs, jewels and similar’ 
are stored. Many of these crir 
mitted by novices, often boy 
age of twenty-one; it is appro: 
possible for the police to taki 
measures such as may be used 
definitely identified in advance 
of known criminals. The 8) 
available to the police is to mi 
ness unprofitable because of t 
ability of capture and convictié, 
is sufficiently difficult, but conv: 
more so. 


Disbarments Would: 


Let us examine in more det: 
which each side brings to the? 
this warfare. The highwayman) 
the tremendous advantage of « 
prise and amazing mobility b 
automobiles. Scarcely a police 
country is adequately equippe’ 
mobiles. Next, the experiencel 
often operates under the ady¢ 
tection of a type of lawyer; 
ready to become an accessory 
In no ethical sense is he a le 
A few thousands of successfut 


the use of the entire United St 
suppress crime. That provi 
Federal Constitution which g2 
every defendant a speedy tria)! 
strange reading indeed to ap 


condition would they risk thisa 
namely, in the event of ce 


sented to the court as a reason) 
that event the defense can ust 
early trial, but on the other hi 
difficult for the state to force ae 
trial if he has the aid of an 
scrupulous lawyer. i 
Ina criminal trial today not’é 
but the prosecutor is the unded 
ing the proceeding as a spor 
doesn’t get an even break. EF 
(Continued on Page>: 


tinued from Page 160) 
commit a dozen fouls, but just 
sow his case out of court. The 
gs usually an elected official, also 
a young man without great ex- 
\s arule the salaries allowed his 
any, make it necessary for him 
ery young lawyers, also inex- 
The idea in many parts of this 
hat the prosecutor’s office is a 
ygraduate course in law, some- 
einterneship of a doctor. Hav- 
adequate experience and some 
ve the assistant district attorney 
resigns. Weighing his salary 
rewards for successful private 
rould be strange indeed if he did 
the first favorable opportunity. 
has no motive for going beyond 
of ethical procedure to obtain 
even though pitted against a 
lal. These, then, are the forces 
shemselves for battle. The real 
1ot that so many known crim- 
but that so much natural ability 
ure discovered among the youth- 
3t out of law school. 


losecutor’s Key Position 


able and energetic staff of as- 
_do to a crime wave is almost 
‘ef. But in order to do this the 
will bring to bear something 
{mere legal ability. They will 
sly pupils among the detectives, 
pe and constables and for 


abe a prosecutor with an un- 


‘purposes make lawyers of them. 
holutely necessary in order to 
gh percentage of convictions. 
ad instructing these assistants 
(< with them the prosecutors will 
‘ay at the docket until reasons 
reduced. Cases will be brought 
jile they are yet warm. It is 
|how quickly even a murder case 
( Witnesses scatter or die. Time 
jagic and details are forgotten. 
itimony grows hazy and un- 
(rewd cross-examination carries 
ind the defendant is acquitted 
easonable doubt. 

(ndition is very depressing to the 
itrol the streets. They are the 
. of them is their commander, 
police, who can do just so much 
(2, Back of him is the prosecut- 
7’s office, which occupies a posi- 
able to that of the general staff 
| never have I known the public 
}:d over a crime wave to turn for 
'e prosecuting attorney. As a 
er, he is the one who finally 
ar part in suppressing rampant 
triminal is truly caught until he 
/icted. When the army of law 
‘| is victorious you will invari- 
he peace officers enthusiastic 
‘rosecuting attorney and proud 
‘ered his lieutenants. When sol- 
ivell they expect the victory to 
ineaning; when salesmen bring 
hey expect the goods to be 
hen policemen make arrests 
| the prosecutor to obtain con- 
|, at first, they don’t know how 
‘he must teach them. No other 
} provided. 

a peculiarly thankless, unre- 
' futureless job the prosecutor 
rs a future of course, but only 
ation. In this connection I 
secuting attorney from whom I 
/ain news when I was a cub re- 
at state then paid almost all 
by the fee system. There had 
ting murder, committed by the 
’ of a numerous and wealthy 
2 death penalty was plainly in- 
er the law. First, political in- 
' brought to bear, then money, 
jally threats. By the time the 
ed all three influences were at 
she defendant had three lawyers 
2m would have taken the case 
‘one thousand dollars. After a 
three weeks the jury brought 
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in a verdict assessing the death penalty. 
The case was then appealed, reversed, re- 
tried, another conviction obtained, another 
appeal sent up, and eventually the higher 
courts upheld the verdict. When news of 
this was received I happened to be in the 
prosecuting attorney’s office. With a wry 
smile he said: ‘‘ Well, son, I have just made 
forty dollars.”” That was the fee provided 
by law for a death penalty. He had an as- 
sistant who received a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. If, on the prestige of this 
case, he had run for reélection he would 
have been defeated, for he was serving a 
second term. Tradition dictated that he 
had had his share of schooling at the state’s 
expense and should get out so that some 
other bright young man might have a 
chance. This is all very well in the piping 
times of peace, but not so good as a war 
measure. 

Since he is necessarily a politician it is not 
good strategy for the district attorney to 
call for help during a crime wave, no matter 
how sorely he may be in need of experienced 
assistants, for the public rarely if ever visits 
any of the blame on him. That is reserved 
for the police department or the sheriff or 
the constable. All he has to do is keep still 
in order to weather the storm. Not one 
person out of a thousand realizes that he 
occupies a key position. And unless he 
happens to be a competent, aggressive man 
he may not realize it himself. 

The heads of police departments usually 
know just about what they need, and ask 
for it in season and out; they need various 
squads of men who can be assigned to spe- 
cial duty without the ranks of the patrol- 
men. Men of keen wits, experience, and 
knowledge of the laws under which the 
cases will eventually be tried are required 
for these special service squads. They rep- 
resent the mobility of the force. Such men 
are constantly lured out of the service by 
more inviting opportunities elsewhere. 

By way of making this point more clear 
consider, for a moment, what an impossible 
task the Treasury Department of the United 
States would have on its hands if it at- 
tempted to suppress counterfeiting by the 
use of patrolmen. There are thousands of 
plants in this country capable of turning 
out excellent counterfeit currency; other 
thousands could turn out counterfeit coins. 
The men who protect the public against 
that form of lawlessness do not patrol these 
plants at all. They are a mobile force cap- 
tained by trained, experienced men. They 
have a reputation for getting their man. 
Counterfeiting is, in consequence, a very 
unpromising field for profit. It is easy to 
begin counterfeiting, but the end is certain. 


” 


Money and Men Needed 


The same is true of tampering with the 
mails. No patrolmen walk up and down 
the corridors. Almost anyone who handles 
mail has a daily opportunity to steal a 
handful of letters. But that is just the be- 
ginning. Presently the post-office inspec- 
tors will be on his trail. And they will hang 
on, and hang on, and hang on, until the 
thief is sick of life. They will trail him 
from city to city; they will wait and watch; 
they never give up. They can travel as far 
as he can, and as rapidly. Eventually he 
will go to jail. The prospect for profit from 
stealing mail isn’t worth the risk. Conse- 
quently not a great deal is stolen. 

The time has come when a large body of 
patrolmen aided by a very small staff of 
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detectives is absurdly inadequate to cope 
with crime. Squads of detectives are 
needed, each experienced in its special field. 
Funds are required so that no case need 
ever be dropped. Most police departments 
have to be very careful how much they 
spend for travel, telegrams, long-distance 
telephone messages and miscellaneous ex- 
penses or presently they will find themselves 
without five cents in such funds. They can 
pursue just so far and then every consider- 
ation of self-interest requires that they turn 
back. That case will be forgotten. Other 
crimes have been committed; new oppor- 
tunities beckon. I remarked in a previous 
paragraph that police departments need 
automobiles. 
the larger cities ought to have whole fleets 
of them. As a matter of dollars and cents 
it would be economical to have a few 
policemen patrolling certain districts all 
night in automobiles. They can cover more 
ground. 

The great difficulty of breaking away 
from moss-grown tradition about the wages 
of policemen and the expense of maintain- 
ing such departments is one of the chief 
obstacles to challenging the daring crimi- 
nals whose operations now astound the 
public. Most of these criminals have con- 
nections with fences who dispose of their 
plunder. To capture and convict these 
master minds, as the reporters usually call 
them, would be a terrific blow at crime. 
Then why isn’t it done? Can’t the police 
catch them? Of course they can. I venture 
the guess that ninety per cent of them are 
known and could be brought into head- 
quarters. But what of it? You have to 
have evidence to convict them. The eel is 
a snail compared to these gentry. Gather- 
ing sufficient evidence to put them out of 
business would require time and more time, 
also expense. The detectives best qualified 
to perform that task would be experienced 
criminal lawyers. Not many police depart- 
ments have such men available. 


Fighting Against Heavy Odds 


I mentioned the crooked lawyers who 
form such a stout bulwark of defense for 
criminals. All these are well known to 
the police and prosecutors. They could 
also be arrested, but what of it? Most of 
them are so clever that it would take time 
and time and more time and expense and 
intrepid, determined, experienced, skillful 
men to catch these rascals. Not many dis- 
trict attorneys havesuch men. And if they 
have, they can’t spare them. Too many 
routine cases already burden the docket. 

Briefly, the public issending its grand old 
raw militia, recruited on the picnic grounds, 
to fight a bold and skillful enemy. 

In this estimate of the situation I realize 
that all the broad, general questions deal- 
ing with the present state of society as a 
whole remain totally untouched, but as I 
said in the beginning I had no intention of 
taking up such matters. The phase of a 
crime wave that has always interested me 
most is the tendency of the public to roast 
the cops when they need help; pass freak 
laws; volunteer to tote a gun and get in 
everybody’s way; tear up the Constitu- 
tion; and invariably forget all about the 
overworked district attorney and his ear- 
nest little army. 

While these conditions remain it seems 
a waste of time to attack crime waves with 
laws inflicting heavier penalties, laws pro- 
hibiting ownership of deadly weapons, or 
propaganda telling the criminal he hasn’t 
a chance. 

The well-dressed men who dash up to a 
bank, driving an automobile capable of 
seventy miles an hour, take ten thousand 
or more dollars in cash and then speed 
away with the knowledge that they can 
cross the continent in the vehicle they drive 
are in the business of piracy. They have 
wealth, mobility and the means to com- 
mand shrewd advice. Defeat awaits them 
when their equipment is overmatched. 
What they bank on is not being caught. 
And don’t forget that they aren’t com- 
pletely caught until they are convicted. 


As a matter of fact, some of. 
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¢ foot can look smaller 
than it actually ‘S 


N the world of smart women, 
the merits of the assembled 
costume and its component 
parts are judged by their effect 
upon individual appearance. A 
favorable verdict on the smartest 
hat may rest with its influence 
on the wearer’s height. And 


the final judgment on a smart shoe usual- 


ly, and rightly, rests with its effect upon 
the foot’s appearance of size. Rightly so, 


because in any season, the small foot makes 
the most convincing claims to smartness. 


Which shoe makes the foot 
look small? 


Consider this important factor 
when you are selecting footwear. 
Try on two shoes of similar size 
and pattern but of different ma- 
terials. Notice how the material, 
even more perhaps than the pat- 
tern, influences the foot’s apparent 
size. That is why Vici kid is an 
important element in each new 
footwear mode. It is of all leathers 
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dress, the step-in pump is very much 
the mode. Models of this type are 
particularly noteworthy in two 
shades of tan Vici or in black Vici 
kid with heel and trimmings of gray. 


Straps continue to be very good. 
This typical model, with its two 
straps and small side-cut-outs, is 
equally effective in black Vici kid 
or in Cochin (brown) Vici. 
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vogue for tailored simplicity. It is 
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‘the limit,’’ Steve glared at her. 
I never made love to her, and 
almost kept her under lock and 
yoyage just so there wouldn’t be 
le. She cut the bridge whistle 
re’s another in the chart room.” 
Nhat does she want if not to 
oe? 
lashed a slow vermilion. “Well, 
‘to be engaged to me.”’ 
; stared and then shouted with 
: ered Sam!”’ she said, wiping 
iT wouldn’t have missed this— 
have missed this for two years’ 
rot to see this girl that has spunk 
l outface the black Rosses. And 
4 be engaged to you, does she, 
a ways said too much pie crust 
ce your hair curl.” 
justa,’”’ he said, pulling her off 
jlank to the deck, with a hard 
h, which he slipped around her. 
jer those raspberry pies you used 
that summer in South Rockport 
fhael left me there? It’ll make 
ter than blazes to have you find 
i; . 


i’ said Augusta. “‘Holy macki- 
», it’s great to be on a ship again. 
10w long I can stand it on shore, 
beauty shop? Can you see me, 


'see you running anything you 
want to,’’ Steve said at her heels. 
) feet on the solid planks of the 
/gusta stopped abruptly. Square 
/, towering even over her own 
| shoulders, so that she looked up 
| glare again into his cold, dark- 
| Augusta faced Michael Ross. 
\d absolutely rigid. Her skirts 
i2 same wind that ruffled his crisp 
jaair. Between them their glance 
ivy thing, permanent, significant. 
od crawled up the man’s face. 
| was cool ivory. Even the buoy- 
ler man behind them held an 
(silence, as if he had blundered 
| into something deeper than he 


| Ross stirred first, although be- 
iayelids his set gaze did not move 
lista’s. 
jan run everything else, maybe, 
‘ary Ross and the master of the 
|3, and that you have had to learn, 
AcCann.” 
hat in the suffering world would I 
jad to either for, when there’s any 
\7 work to be done?” Augusta re- 
see you are still set on yourself 
ly thing anybody can think of, 
oss. I thank my stars often that 
‘given a thought to you these five 
!d I wouldn’t now, but that I hear 
has made a fool of you at last.’ 
( Ross turned on Steven with a 
‘at would have been savage if the 
‘n lounging against the rail had 
iid at it. 
pe with your oily ways, always 
‘round the girls, that has brought 
ig and howling scandal to my de- 
But even that’s a better thing 
this woman should be let aboard. 
't promised your mother on her 
‘| to bring you to a clean and 
/ manhood, if I had to take the 
»u to do it, I’d turn you loose on 
laow, you and all your whistling 
(gears, | ——” 
eae jumping Jericho, Michael,” 
interrupted, “pipe down, can’t 
yays picking on Steven, as if he 
z00d a boy as he can be, consider- 
| brother he is. Get along off this 
\2 two of you, and leave a woman 
an’s business. What’s the girl’s 
th and has she any papers to get 
»oked up from following Michael 
der and winked irrepressibly 
a4. “It’s Rosanna Serra, Augusta. 
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She sneaked on, but she had her papers all 
right if she’d only use them. Don’t listen 
to Michael. She’s a nice girl enough. She’s 
too homely not to be.” 

“Ah,” said Augusta absently, staring at 
Michael Ross’ descending back. But 
when he turned and caught her glance 
squarely and coldly she drew back from the 
rail and marched toward the chart-room 
door, her face stinging with quick and unre- 
garded red. Before she leaned and spoke 
into the crack of the door, she stood a mo- 
ment staring at it, her lips ground to a tight 
line, her nostrils stretched tight. But her 
voice was perfectly controlled, distinct 
enough to penetrate, but too low to carry 
to masculine ears on the deck below. 

“Rosanna,”’ she said. ‘“‘Rosanna Serra. 
Listen. I want to talk to you about the en- 
gagement ring.” 

There was a sudden startled rustle within 
and then a silence. 

“Rosanna,’’ Augusta said again, ‘‘it’s 
going to be all right. Let me come in and 
talk to you. I’m against Michael Ross my- 
self.” 

With the first suggestion of a turning 
key, Augusta had her hand on the lock and 
her knee on the panel. When the door gave 
she strode in, shutting it behind her softly. 
Through the dimness of the room she peered 
for a long moment at the slight figure of a 
girl half crouched against the chart table. 

“Don’t you touch me,” the girl’s voice 
was high keyed. ‘“‘Don’t you try to touch 
me, or I’ll start pulling the whistle again.”’ 

Augusta, standing tall and square against 
the closed door, set her hands on her hips 
with a low, throaty gurgle of laughter. 

“Well, you darned homely little peanut,” 
she said, placing every word with a rich and 
unctuous deliberation, ‘‘I certainly admire 
your nerve. But how in the name of Joshua 
did you think you could make Steve Ross 
fall in love with you this way?” 

The slight figure shrank defiantly. Au- 
gusta could see a narrow white face with 
two smudges of dark eyes and a pair of 
bird-claw hands clutching the table edge. 

The girl shrilled, “‘He said he would, 
down there in Bridgetown. He said he 
could love a girl with courage. He did 
say it.” 

“You must have been crazy to believe 
him,’”’ Augusta said. “Listen here, kiddy! 
Are you as much in love with Steve Ross 
as all that?” 

The narrow face lifted and stared, and 
then twisted suddenly to the tears that ran 
down it. She said nothing, only sobbed, 
strangled, mute sobs that tore at her chest. 

“There—there—there,’’ Augusta reached 
the table corner in one swishing stride, 
picked up the bony small body in a long 
swoop of her arms and sat down with her on 
a locker top. ‘‘There—there—there,”’ her 
creamy voice was a hushed and mothering 
murmur, ‘“‘you poor forsaken little peanut, 
you. You sure have got plenty of courage, 
although gosh knows you haven’t shown 
much sense. There, go ahead and cry if you 
want to.” 

The contorted face lifted itself from the 
clean wall of Augusta’s shoulder. “I love 
him,’’ she whispered through tight, bitter 
lips—‘“‘I love him—I love him. He came in 
out of the blinding white glare of the street 
all shining white, with his black eyes and his 
black hair, and I guess he thought I was the 
shop girl and he talked to me, laughing. I’d 
gone there to be a governess. I had my 
passport but no money yet, and yet I had to 
follow his laughter then anywhere he went, 
anywhere in the world. And now he won’t 
look at me, but I will make him. I will—I 
won’t leave this ship—I won’t 4 

“Shut up, quick,” Augusta said, stop- 
ping the rising hysteria of her voice. “I 
never heard of anything so crazy in my life. 
You’ve got it bad. But stand up there 
now, stand up while I look at you. Stop 
crying. Stop crying this instant. There. 
Now let me look at you.’’ Augusta moved 
to the door and flung it wide to the broad 
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Have your cards and players 
ready at the time scheduled 


Milton C. Work, W. C. 
Whitehead, Ralph J. Leib- 
enderfer and Gratz M. 
Scott, four of the several 
Bridge experts who are 
playing the series of ames 
for the radio. 
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and you will find the radio Bridge games 
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over the air. Why not be ready for the next 
one? 
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flood of sunlight. ‘‘ Drop that whistle cord. 
Let it alone, I tell you. Great hopping 
hurricanes, I’ve got to see you, haven’t I? 
Now stand up.” 

In the middle of the chart-room floor, 
Rosanna Serra poised like a bedraggled 
sparrow ready to take flight. Her great 
brownish-black eyes stared out of the nar- 
row face, whose whiteness in the merciless 
sun was a pasty sallowness under a mop of 
dusty, mouse-colored hair. Her narrow 
shoulders were hunched under an ill-fitting 
dress of a sort of drab. Her uneven skirt 
hid everything but bony ankles and feet in 
awkward black shoes. Augusta’s most pro- 
fessional look worked over her. 

“Hump,” she said. “The more I look at 
you the more I admire your nerve. I can’t 
say I’m surprised at Steve’s not exactly los- 
ing his breath over you. It looks sort of 
hopeless.” 

The girl’s reddened eyes were miserable 
with uncertainty. Her hands clenched 
until the knuckles stood white. 

“Do you mean,” she said faintly, “that 
I’m wrong to love him—wrong even to 
try ” 

“Suppose I said you were,’ Augusta 
said,watching her sharply—‘“‘suppose I said 
you were wrong, that you oughta be 
ashamed, that you oughta stop even think- 
ing of it, would you?”’ 

“No,” the girl said instantly, with a 
tightening of her jaw. “Not you nor he nor 
anybody can make me believe it’s anything 
but right and good and fine to—to love 
him—like this.” 

There were feet sounding on the bridge 
ladder, heavy, decisive, masculine feet, to 
which neither Augusta nor the staring girl 
gave any heed except lowered voices. 

“Good!’? Augusta snapped. ‘Good! 
That’s the way I like to hear a woman talk. 
Listen here, if I take you with me, fix you 
up so that you can be prettier, give you a 
job, help you to make Steve Ross love you 
as I think you ought to be loved, will you 
come with me now, do everything I tell 
you, without a question?” 

“Will I see him again?” 

Augusta nodded. 

“Then I’ll work for you until I drop,” 
Rosanna whispered, and Augusta held out 
her hand. 

Michael Ross’ voice broke harshly upon 
them, “What is all this clack about, 
Augusta McCann? Do you intend to 


” 


| spend the day here? I'll thank you to be 


off my ship.” 

Augusta turned and walked toward him. 
“T’m leaving your ship, Michael Ross, and 
I’m taking this girl with me, for which you 
can thank me but won’t, on one condition. 
Otherwise I’ll help her pull the whistle cord 
myself.”’ 

Michael Ross only looked at her heavily. 

“The next time the Mary Ross docks at 
Miami, you and Steve will come to spend 
the evening with us. I expect you to make 
me that promise and I expect you to keep 
it, because with all the hard things I know 
of you I will not grudge it that you are a 
man of your word. You'll come and spend 
an evening with us or I’ll wash my hands 
of Rosanna Serra and the Mary Ross and 
her whistle and Steve and the whole kit 
and boiling of you, once for all. I’m wait- 
ing for your promise.” 

Michael Ross breathed heavily through 
his nose. Rosanna, who had not yet 
stepped across the high threshold of the 
chart room, started back suddenly as if to 
slam the door. 

“Very well,” Michael Ross growled 
hastily, ‘‘I promise. And now get off my 
ship.” 

The next morning, by special appoint- 
ment, Rosanna came timidly into Augusta’s 
office and perched on the edge of a chair, 
her eyes as round as a lost kitten’s. Augusta 
surveyed her at her leisure from across her 
desk. When she spoke, Rosanna started 
nervously. 

“Great jumping bobcats, Rosanna, 
you're all of a tremble. Calm down, can’t 
you? I don’t bite. And for heaven’s sake, 
can’t you ever relax? You sit in a chair as 


if it was you that was holding the chair up. 
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Flop a little. More than that. } 
you’d be about as restful for a ma; 
around as a wire-strung jumping j 
your back firmly against the ¢h 
and then let your arms and legs } 
they were rags. Here,” Augus' 
over and grasped the girl’s bony g 
She shook her gently until } 
wabbled and her arms flopped, 
now. Get limp. Limper. Lim 
that. Good! Now sit there as if 
a part of the chair. Stop twitel 
foot. There! Now breathe deep 
that way until I finish.” 
From the desk again, Augusta 
the mute but relaxed girl like gor 
pink and starched goddess. “ 
with, you’ve got good eyes and h 
your bones are all the right shape 
Your hair and skin are terrible, by 
idea we can fix that. Tomorrow 
will be cut short and given s 
treatments. If it shows any @ 
we'll work for a curly topknot for 
if it is straight, maybe it’ll be g 
your cheeks are fatter. Now, | 
idea. Get it, and get it good, s 
have to be stopping my work an 
you up every minute. You've ge 
one years of New England fried 
Spanish highly seasoned foods to 
That’s what you get for havin 
England mother and a Spanish f 
I suppose that’s where you get y 
bone and your wishbone, so nm 
even up. You’ve got to live d 
New England conscience, if it t 
ounce of will you’ve got, becau 
have you overdoing things and. 
nervy because you're trying too. 
your Spanish blood teach you 
first moral duty is to be a happ 
not the skeleton of an early fem 
Now listen some more. 
“You are not to get up in th 
until nine o’clock—until I let yc 
wake up early, lie there and res 
what you need is rest and lots ¢ 
breakfast will come up to you 
nine, good plain food, cocoa an 
eggs and toast, and you aren’t 
scrap on the tray. Then yo 
around your room for a while, an 
you'll come out to Miss Willie 
gym and she’ll take you in the 
natural dancing class. But § 
special orders to see that you do} 
After that a quick shower and } 
give you a gentle rubdown. 1 
with the girls and a nap after th’ 
you want naturally and don’t fc 
lot of talking and laughing with 
is the best aid to digestion you 
When you take your nap, don’t? 
and turning and tossing around) 
and breathe deeply, even if you! 
and first thing you know yol 
three o’clock you’ll have some) 
pointment, shampoo or manic 
half past four Miss Trimble wil 
if you’d help her serve tea to th 
in the patio. You might noti 
way Miss Trimble has of pour 
speaking real gentle. A man li 
be gentle spoken, at least you 
Dinner you'll have with the girl 
ably they’ll have something ;! 
with them in the evening, ei 
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the band concert or somet! 
you’ve got to be in bed at half } 
first few weeks. After that, if) 
go to a dance Saturday night 
with some of the girls and their 
why, you go right along. Mii’ 
girls have good times and it’s g' 
work. 

“That’s your first week’s | 
I want to see how it affects 

the next week I’m going to 
the manicure room as an appr! 
Katie Healey. You'll get thi 
apprentice and if I was you I , 
pretty clothes right off and a}t 
is going to feel discouraged wl 
some new clothes and a new }t 
you could get a pink hat. Sof 
foolish. It’ll give you an app 
(Continued on Page $ 
‘ | 
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tinued from Page 166) 
/ everything. You can run along 
liams now.” 
weeks later Augusta called 
ck to the office. “‘ You’re trying 
” she said shrewdly, “but you 
anything, and I been think- 
js. I think you’re most likely 
gout Steve Ross. Maybe you 
sing you wouldn’t ever see him 
a,’ she nodded as Rosanna, 
ore straightly before her but 
er sallow cheeks, bit her lip to 
im trembling, ‘I thought so. 
; got a picture post card from 
Trinidad. He says, ‘Loading 
s of asphalt for Avonmouth, 
ight winds and no trouble with 
ine. The old man has one lovely 
ju were a good scout to help us 
ny regards to the girl. What do 
made a big mistake about her? 
ist wrote him a letter to Bridge- 
‘usta added carelessly. ‘And I 
|} kidded him along about you. 
* the card, if you want to.” 
|\stood up abruptly, because in 
es grateful tears were brim- 
ateful tears always made Au- 


us. 
hon’t you do that,’’ she said 
;; Rosanna had already clutched 
nd was pressing her lips to it. 
hundering gosh,’’ Augusta cried, 
ne shamed red. “‘ Don’t you do 
as long as you live. 

e next two weeks Rosanna had 
ones well packed good flesh, 


Now get 


+ bones with faint curves. Her 

Augusta’s most expert barber, 
} of thickening soft curls, soft 
a decided glint in it. The hol- 
11 her eyes were only smudged 
Best of all, her hands, carefully 
and massaged daily with oil to 
| were turning from bird claws 
itiful young fingers tipped with 
_ Katie Healey said they were 
would make any woman clamor 
‘ manicure appointment, and 
ana kept on as she had begun 
ye working full time at a regular 


| sailing through the manicure 
slack moment, said that Miss 
i she was real pleased with her. 
he happy blush that crept up 
ace, Augusta went away consid- 
)r plans she had tucked beneath 
1 crest of cap. 

y have included a letter to 
, England, for presently another 
t card, addressed to Augusta, 


eather in the Middle Atlantic,” 
(2, splashing on plenty of ink. 
vay a port lifeboat and the old 
| It cheered him up a lot. He 
ie go up to London. The girls 
; aren’t much on looks. Have to 
time I think of that girl blow- 
itle. She sure had nerve. Well, 
iow, Steve. I guess he will take 
| Marseilles if he can get it.’’ 
did not show that card to Ros- 
(se of Mrs. Nathan. Mrs. Na- 
‘ing twenty pounds lighter and 
younger from Augusta’s never- 
igrip, had swept into Augusta’s 
|ternoon directly from the mani- 


4,” she cried, sinking compara- 
ssly into the customer’s chair, 
he world did you get that amus- 
the manicure room? The one 
\7ely brown velvet eyes and the 
‘smile. Some quaint name.’’ 
aSerra?” Augusta asked. “I got 
Ip. She was a stowaway from 
jidies. Her father was Spanish 
her was a New England school- 
1e’s getting to be the best mani- 
e got.” 
-al” Mrs. Nathan squealed ec- 
/alf closing her prominent white 
‘ well-restored face. “How 


— And such perfect 
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hands. Augusta, you simply must lend her 
tome. I think she would amuse Courtney.” 

“You know perfectly well, Mrs. Nathan,’ 
Augusta began, ‘that our girls are not the 
kind to be invited out to amuse gentlemen. 
Rosanna is a sensible, hard-working ——’ 

“Au-gust-a! Don’t beso ridiculous. You 
don’t suppose I want her to dance on 
tables, do you? What sort of son do you 
think I have anyway? The dear boy is 
just back from three years in Mexico, dig- 
ging up pre-Toltec ruins and all sorts of 
horrors, and he can’t dance and he won’t 
play with girls and he’s foolish about palm- 
istry, and really, Augusta, after all the 
agony I’ve let you inflict on me, I should 
think you would be nice and let me have 
Rosanna sometimes evenings. I don’t 
think Courtney will fall in love with her, 
because for ten years he’s been engaged to 
Honoria Winship and her paralyzed mother, 
although I wish to goodness he would. 
I would simply adore it if he did, and his 
father would raise his voice and forbid it. 
For thirty years I’ve lived with Livingston 
Nathan just for the purpose of finding if he 
can raise his voice, and he never has once. 
Not once. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea 
if I were to take Rosanna out with me now 
to do a little shopping for a little dance 
dress or something? Wouldn’t she be too 
utterly cunning in a pinky-yellow swishy 
thing with that hair? Now you run along 
like a dear and tell her she is to tell me all 
the delightfully wild things she’s ever done. 
Now do, Augusta.” 

The next postal card, coming at a time 
when Rosanna was spending two evenings 
a week with the Nathans, giddy mother 
and calm studious son, did not seem to war- 
rant distracting her attention. Augusta, 
looking very much like a large pink-and- 
white pussy cat who has successfully gotten 
away with the juiciest canary in the cage, 
read the card to herself. It was from Mar- 
seilles and said, ‘“‘This is some town. Is 
Rosanna still with you? He is figuring on 
a cargo to Havana. Yours, Steve.” 

On the evening of the day when the 
whistle of the Mary Ross was heard from 
the government cut, speaking curtly but 
decorously to the docks of its arrival in 
Miami harbor, Steve Ross came to the door 
of Miss Trimble’s. Augusta strode to open 
it like a Nemesis in crisp blue skirts, her 
head bare of cap, her eyes fathomless blue. 
If, when she opened to find Steve looming 
large beyond the threshold, with his black 
hair brushed shiny and his black eyes 
crammed with curiosity and impishness, 
her gaze slipped beyond him and found 
empty air, her look revealed no other emo- 
tion than a large auntly sort of welcome. 

“Well, well, well,’ said Steve, bursting 
in to grip her hand. ‘‘How’s my old ship- 
mate? How’s every little thing? Gee, 
Augusta! You’re looking great. How’s lit- 
tle Skinny? Gee, Augusta, I still have to 
laugh at her blowing that whistle and the 
old man pounding at the door. You fixed 
that up slick.” 

“Michael didn’t come with you?”’ Au- 
gusta asked, heading Steve into the patio. 

“The old man? No, not tonight. He’s 
sore as a burned bear to have to come back 
to Miami at all. He’ll be up in a night or 
two. Tonight he gets a haircut and tomor- 
row he’ll have some new shore clothes and 
the next day he’ll kill the steward a coupla 
times, and then he’ll feel better able to 
come up. Gee, it’s swell here. But how’s 
little What’s’ername? You’ve been mighty 
mysterious about her, Augusta.” 

Augusta settled herself more regally in 
her wicker chair. Her eyes followed Steve’s 
glance about the patio. Under the pergola 
the shadows of the thunbergia vine were 
cut black satin under the white radiance of 
arising moon. The patio was empty of the 
daily chaises longues and only the group of 
chairs where they sat were pleasantly inti- 
mate on the wide tiles. Two yellow squares 
of curtained windows opposite showed Au- 
gusta where Rosanna was dressing. From 
somewhere above came occasional bursts of 
mirth from the girls’ dormitory. Beyond 
rose the hum and murmur of the moonlight- 
loving city. Steve relaxed with a breath so 
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WITH PEBECO—YOUR TEETH WILL ALWAYS BE ADMIRED 


‘Tor You, too— 


teeth as beautiful and strong 


17 Lhe secret les in gently 
stimulating your salivary glands 


EETH that attract instantly by their 
loveliness that never give a mo- 
ment’s worry—you can have them, too. 


The secret lies in restoring the normal, pro- 
tective action of your salivary glands. 


To prevent decay these glands must wash your 
teeth continuously with their alkaline fluids, neu- 
tralizing the acids of decay as they form. But 
modern, soft food does not give your glands 
enough exercise. 


Today your glands must be gently stimulated to 
do their work of protecting your teeth. 


Pebeco Keeps Glands Active 


PeBECO is a safe, neutral, salivary stimulant. Its effect 
is accomplished by gently promoting the flow of your 
natural, alkaline saliva. 


With regular daily use Pebeco entirely restores the 
normal, protective flow of your glands. Their alkaline 
fluids bathe your teeth day and night and the acids of 
decay are neutralized as fast as they form. 


2 
Do you want your teeth to 
be admired? ... to be safe, 
too?—Use Pebeco, the 
tooth paste that increases 
your alkaline saliva and 
counteracts the acids of de- 
cay as fast as they form. 


Pebeco polishes beautifully without using any gritty 
substance. It keeps your gums clean and stimulated, 
your whole mouth normal and healthy. 


Send today for a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. Made only by 
Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink Products Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. New York Office, 635 Greenwich Street. 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 1o McCaul 
St., Toronto, Ont. At all-druggists’. 


Send this coupon today for free generous tube 


Leun & Finx Propucts Co., Dept. E-34, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. 
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HERES YOUROPPORTUNITY 


MERICA’S appalling loss by fire of life and property 
has finally aroused the nation to action. The news- 
paper item reproduced above shows how our 
governmental authorities, from the President 
down, are calling the public attention to this ter- 
In every community, there is agitation for fire pro- 


rible evil. 
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tection by officials, chambers of commerce, school authorities, 


church leaders, business clubs, etc. 


As a result, the need for 


individual fire protection equipment has been driven into the 
public mind and the demand for a dependable extinguisher for 
the home, store, factory, garage, auto, church, theatre, etc., is 
growing by leaps and bounds. That is why Fyr-Fyter men make 


$6,000 a Year and Up 


Fyr-Fyter In Demand! 


Our men are doing a real public 
service besides making big money, 
by selling what the public demands— 
a dependable, approved fire extin- 
guisher that will function at the mo- 
ment of need. Super Fyr-Fyter 
Products bear the inspection label of 
the (Fire) Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and meet every reasonable test. 
That’s why Frank DePries made 
$7,000 in one year; why Viles of Wis- 
consin has sold over $25,000 worth in 
two years; Payne of Iowa has made 
$4,507 in 217 days; that is why 
Findley of Texas was able to make 
$366 his first month. And yet, with 
hundreds of men, we are not able to 
meet the demand. 


\FYR-FYTE 


We Need More Men! 


Previous selling experience, while 
helpful, isn’t absolutely necessary. 
Ambition, energy, willingness to work, 
and a good reputation in your com- 
munity, are the principal qualities we 
look for. A very modest capital is also 
desirable. With our outfit, including 
a thorough sales manual and valuable 
sales helps, and with our powerful na- 
tional advertising to open the door, 
any man who is willing to work, can 
hardly fail to win. Promotion to dis- 
tributorships awaits those who make 
good. If you are at all interested, 
don’t put off writing for details at 
once. Others in your community are 
reading this advertisement and some- 
one may beat you to it if you delay. 
(618) 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 975 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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long and so whole-hearted that his chair 
creaked noisily. 

““Rosanna’s fine, Steve,’’ Augusta said, 
looking down at her folded big hands. 
“T had a hunch you and Michael were 
wrong about her. She looks a lot better 
with her hair bobbed. There’sa rich woman 
and her son’s taken a shine to her and while 
I couldn’t say at all for sure, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she was engaged to him.” 

Steve stared a long black stare. “Well, 
but—great Scott, I thought she wanted to 
be engaged to m He stopped and col- 
ored. ‘‘I mean she changes her mind fast, 
doesn’t she? It’s money that gets’em every 
time. And I don’t know as I think much of 
bobbed hair. She was too old for it.” 

“Old, your eye,’’ Augusta retorted. 
“Great shivering fishhooks, Steve, you act 
like you was jealous, and I guess you got a 
right to be.” 

“‘Jealous!’’ Steve exploded, jerking him- 
self to his feet. ‘‘I jealous of that scrawny 
little ¥ 

The door into the patio opened noise- 
lessly and a girl slipped out, to move un- 
certainly into the full moonlight. Shestood 
there, poised for flight, gazing at Steve. His 
voice died in an abashed gurgle. A strange 
emotion grew and worked upon his as- 
tounded young face. 

Rosanna was enough to astound any 
young man in his right mind, Augusta 
thought, watching them. In that moon- 
light the child was a figure of enchantment, 
misty, white-gleaming. Her little startled 
head was high piled with soft, pale-gold 
curls. Her face was an oval of faint apricot 
in which the great eyes burned deep. Her 
dress frothed whitely about slender silken 
legs. Her shoulders sloped white velvet un- 
der a white mist. It was not only that in 
that light and at that moment she was 
lovely. It was the something else about her 
which made the eye cling and the mind 
quicken, the sense of personality, vibrant, 
vivid and yet illusive. She was a woman 
adept in suffering and yet a charmed child. 
The bitter wisdom of her desire was some- 
how overlaid with the happy gestures of be- 
ing desired. 

Looking at her face and at Steve’s, 
something of that idea passed through 
Augusta’s mind. 

““Who—who is it?”’ Steve muttered, and 
shuffled his feet. 

“Good sakes, Steve! It’s only Rosanna. 
You remember Rosanna?” 

Augusta let them stare at each other so, 
the two young moonstruck things for a long 
moment. 

Then she creaked her chair abruptly and 
said warningly, ‘‘It’s Steve all right, Ros- 
anna. He came up to surprise us, but I just 
been telling him you were going to a dance 
with Mr. Nathan. I expect he’s waiting. 
Steve won’t mind if you run right along.’ 

There was an abrupt silence in which 
Steve took a sudden step toward the girl. 
“T—why, Rosanna ” he muttered. 

“Great jumping Jupiter!’’ Augusta in- 
terrupted him violently. ‘‘Didn’t you hear 
me tell you to run along, Rosanna? Steve’ll 
be up some other night, I guess. Rosanna! 
You remember now what I told you.” 

With a violent intake of breath, Rosanna 
turned and ran lightly to the door, which 
slammed behind her and left the moonlight 
empty. Steve stood. There was the sound 
of a car starting outside. Steve still stood. 

“Well, Stevey,” Augusta said lazily, 
“didn’t I tell you? I don’t believe you 
ever looked at her before.” 

Steve turned his eyes down at her. 

“D’you mean that was really Rosanna, 
that girl that followed me up from Bridge- 
town?” 

“Of course, you big gump. Who else 
would it be?” 

“And she—she wanted to be engaged to 
me?” 

“Oh, well, I guess she feels different 
now.” 

Steve began to walk toward the door. 

Then he stopped. ‘‘I—I guess I’ll have 
to think this over,’”’ he said. “You mean, I 
had a chance to be engaged to that—that 
girl and I wouldn’t?” 


Novembe 


“Well, you didn’t do a thin 
her the laugh.” 

“Good gosh!” said Steve j 
tones, and passed tumultuous 
the assaulted door. 

Augusta sat there, smiling a 
her lips, and with her eyes lost | 
ing, inward-burning stare. 

At ten o’clock the next mo 
gusta’s telephone rang. Steve F 
in huskily strange accents, said, 
listen. Is it really true that 
engaged to that guy?” 

“You want I should go ask he 

“Oh, gosh,” said Steve, and ] 

At eleven o’clock Augusta’s 
rang and Steve’s voice said, “, 
here, Augusta, will you kind of 
she is really engaged? Just ki 
out. Will you do that, Augusta 

“Tl try, Steve,’ Augusta gz 
enough, but she bit a smiling liy 

At one o’clock Augusta’s teley 
and Steve’s voice said, ‘‘ Well, ij 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Steve?” A 
plied. ‘Well, she says she isn’t 

“What does she mean, exact} 

“You want I should ask her, 

The telephone moaned loudly; 
‘Olle / 
At ten minutes to two Aug 
phone rang. | 

“Augusta,” Steve said despera 
out about that exactly, will yc 
a—I got a reason for knowing.” 

“Say, listen yourself, Steve } 
gusta growled. “What do you | 
got to do all day but talk to Fo 
phone? Do you walk around 
between times or what, and 
name of sanctified sanity don’t 
up and ask her yourself?” 

The telephone’s dying agony | 
have become permanent for the 
until just after six. 

“T suppose that’s you agai 
Augusta answered it. But the 
pause made her start suddenly. 

“What is the meaning of all thi 
McCann?” a heavy voice spoki 
reddening left ear. “My boy! 
stark, staring crazy about a girl.| 
ting now in his berth with his hi 
hands, declaring the only girl he 
has been false to him. This is 
work, Augusta.” J 

“And why doesn’t he con 
her to her face if she’s false ti 
idiot, instead of skulking 
Michael Ross himself, wi 
to his head?” 

There was a shattering 
along the wire, which r 
words. 

“T tell you I will not ha 
ing at his age. I tell yo 
the silly-faced trash on m 
you Pe) J 

“You tell me this and you 
Augusta interrupted. “Y 
your cap and come and s 
erly this evening, if you 
this conversation. And that 
Ross.”’ For the last time 
hung up her receiver, tos 
mindedly for five minutes 

But there was nothing 
the Augusta who opened the 
to the great frame and lowert 
of Michael Ross in a white un! 
glazed, starched armor, and b 
the slighter figure of Steve, with 
eyes. Augusta bore herself frig* 
her crackling white dress, her ht 
rially high and in her cheeks? 
patches of rose color which could! 
been matched by all Miss Trimé 
rouge boxes. i 

“Step into my office there, 
Steve,” she said, “and bring me. 
kerchief I left on my desk.”) 
Michael’s back she winked, 4 
pink-and-white goddess would wi} 
ingly, with one sea-blue eye. Bul 
she led out into the patio. * | 

The moon was more mature 
just pouring a new bucket of moor 
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You Could -—Ask These -7Nlen 


y 


BEFORE You ‘Buy 


—the skilled craftsmen who turn steel sheets into steel 
furniture. . . into fine motor car bodies and fenders. . . 
into dynamo, transformer and radio parts . . . into eave 
troughs, valleys, and flashing for your roof—they could 
tell you what “makes or breaks” good quality—that a 
product is only as good as the ma- 
terials used in its making. 


THESE men know that when Foll- 
ansbee Forge Steel Sheets are used, 
the quality, the long life, the lasting 
finish of the product are assured. 
Every day, they see these fine sheets 
leave the heavy stamping and draw- 


ing presses with a surface as smooth as glass—a surface 
just made for beautiful finishes. They see these sheets 
subjected to the most exacting factory operations—and 
see them come through without a blemish, Now onder 
they prefer to work with them. There is less wasted labor 
—less wasted material—less grief in the finishing room. 
Way have Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets these quali- 
ties, so rare in others? Because every sheet is made from 
Hammer Process Steel—steel given a costly additional 
operation used in no other sheet mill in this country—an 
operation which adds the super-strength, compactness 
and ductility so important to fine manufacturing. 


THe true quality craftsmanship put into Follansbee 
lorge Steel Sheets makes them the chosen material for 
many of America’s finest products. You can be assured 
that the manufacturer who uses them is offering a 
product worthy your highest respect—a product, good 
through and through. 


with Follansbee Forge 
fenders come through 
100% perfect.” 

At in Leading Motor 
w Factory. 


Manufacturers: 
erior qualities of 
Forge Steel Sheets 
2onsiderable factory 
Wifficult drawing or 
‘rations by eliminat- 
te common to ordi- 
Write us regarding 
equirements, 
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“T'’m glad we've switched to Follansbee 
Forge Steel Sheets—no more defects to 
cover up—no blisters to spoil the finish.” 
—Finisher in Steel Furniture Factory. 


weer PfoR QUALITY I5 


Many manufacturers show the Follansbee Forge label on their products that you may know the 
care they have taken to use only the finest materials obtainable ... A little booklet, sent free on 
request, tells you why Follansbee Forge Hammer Process IS the Better Steel for life long service 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: NEw YORK, BosToN, CuIcaGo, DETROIT, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, MILWAUKEE, 


BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, NASHVILLE, MEMPHIS, ST. LOUIS 


Products of 
FOLLANSBEE FORGE 
Hammer Process Steel 


Automobile Sheets for 
Deep and Extra Deep Drawn Bodies,Cowl, 
Fenders, etc. 
Furniture Sheets for 
Steel Home and Office Furniture, Lockers, 
Tables, Typewriters, Adding Machines, etc. 
Drawrite Sheets for 


Most exactingand difficult operations; Ra- 
diator Casings, Automobile Lamps, etc. 
Polished Blue Sheets for 
Stoves, Ranges, Ovens, Stove Pipes, El- 
bows, etc. 
Electric Sheets for 
Dynamos, Transformers, Motors, Radio 
Parts, etc. 
Bright Tinned Sheets for 
Meters, Lanterns, Dairy Supplies, ete. 


Best Roofing Tin Plate for 
Roofing, Decking, Valleys, Gutters, Eave 
Trough, Conductor Pipe, Flashing, etc. 


Long Terne Sheets for 
Architectural Sheet Metal Work, Indus- 
trial Roofing, etc. 
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and conductor pipe.”’— 
Known Roofing Contractor. 
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i elastic ankle supporter that 
supports the arch. Gives in- 
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You will be, if you trim, file 
and clean them with the quick, 
handy little pocket manicure— 
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be sent postpaid by 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
the dark of the patio from over the nearest 
roof. The white-tiled floor was ghostly 
empty, except for their two stalking black 
shadows. Michael moved rather splen- 
didly in the corner of Augusta’s eye, his 
gray hair struck to silver over his morose, 
heavy-jawed face. Augusta opened her 
mouth to speak but could not. Suddenly 
the patio was very quiet and very blank 


| about them as they stood facing each 
| other, the tall man and the tall woman, 
| with the something rigid and implacable 


and permanent forming between them. 

So it was Michael who spoke the first 
words through stiff lips, absently, as if 
forced from him without his notice, ‘‘ You 
carry your head as high as ever you did, I 
see, Augusta McCann, five years or no five 
years.” : 

“Did you think,”’ Augusta said in a con- 
strained rich murmur, ‘‘that I would carry 
it any the less high for not seeing you?”’ 

“A high head and a high hand,” he went 
on with his fixed stare. ‘‘It is many years 
now that I have been watching for the 
ruthless masterly man that could make you 
lower them.” 

“The man isn’t made,’ Augusta said 
violently—‘‘the man isn’t made, and you 
know it, you that are ruthless and master- 
ful enough for five men, you that carry a 
bitter heart and a bitter look for any who 
won’t bend and break under your will. 
Twenty years I’ve known you, and twenty 
years I’ve looked for the day that would 
see you humbled by some small dark 
woman with a bitter twist to her lip ——” 
Augusta’s clenched hands were stone heavy 
at her sides. 

“You are a good hater,’’ the man said 
under his breath. “I have lived by your 
hate these twenty years, as loose men live 
by their light loves of the ports. Hating 
you has been a dark bread to me, a fire for 
black nights and lonely seas, and the frozen 
spray coming over the side and burning like 
red-hot needles.” 

“T would not grudge it to you, that you 
have lived as hard as your heart, Michael,” 
Augusta said, and her voice was a breath. 
“There’s no man out of South Rockport 
has drove himself sterner or with less 
mercy. From the beginning, you were a 
dark-browed, dogged-working lad, older 
than twice your age. The first day I saw 
you ——”’ 

“Aye, and you had your say about it, 
even then. I mind you now, a tall over- 
grown girl with a yard of yellow braid on 
your shoulders, standing knee-deep in the 
blueberry patch, with the sun strong on 
you and the salt wind whipping at you, 
telling me then how you’d hate me all your 
life long ——”’ 

“There was the hot smell of the bushes 
and the rocks and a whiff of crushed bay 
leaves where you came trampling through 
with your great feet, and you staring at me 
with the sea behind you and your sea chest 
on your shoulder. You flung your own 
hate in my face and said you’d live well by 
that ——” 

“And that I have, my girl,’ Michael 
cried out harshly. ‘‘That I have and that 
I will.’’ With one stride he was on Augusta, 
gripping her shoulders with great hands 
that shook her and in shaking set him also 
a-tremble, so that they stood there under 
the heavy double bar of his arms, rigid, 
forgetful, moved inexplicably by the same 
dark passion. Her eyes bore proudly the 
stare of his. 

“What was it all about?’’ he muttered 
suddenly, as if surprised even at himself. 
“What—what started this?”’ 

“T don’t remember,” her stiff lips mur- 
mured absently. ‘‘I—I don’t remember.” 

High overhead, thrusting them apart 
abruptly like a fist, like an astonished 
marine monster with apoplexy, suddenly 
and wildly bellowed the whistle of the 
Mary Ross. 

“Blooo-wahh-wup,” blared the ship, 
and Michael Ross stared dazedly at the sky 
as if he could not have been more aston- 
ished at the sight of the Mary Ross herself, 
flying and blaring there. 
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**Gr-ump-grah-graaaaaah-awow.”’ 

“Tt’s—it’s the ship,’ he said vaguely, 
turning back to Augusta. 

But to Augusta it was a great relieving 
and revealing commonplace. 

‘It’s those two,”’ she said. “‘I’ll bet you 
it’s Steve and Rosanna 4 

“That girl—on my ship again?”’ Michael 
shut his jaw like a snapping turtle, and 
plunged for the door. “If Steve let that— 
that girl get on my ship 2 

“T’ll go with you, Michael,” Augusta 
called after him. So that together, heads 
down, arms swinging in unison, stride for 
stride, grim mouths silent, Augusta and 
Michael plowed down to the docks, be- 
neath the continuous banshee screeching of 
the Mary Ross. 

Yet when they turned in from the Bay 
Shore drive, the black and silver magic of 
the night, the great bulk of the ship as she 
lay there, with the immense dark and glit- 
ter of the bay beyond and the enormous 
dark and glitter of the sky overhead, held 
them both there, suddenly. 

“She looks nice with the new paint, 
Michael,’”’ Augusta said with a surprising 
mildness. 

“Aye, I figured you’d like it,’’ Michael 
said, gazing straightly. 

“Bloooo-ahhh-gr-rr-row,” yelled the 
Mary Ross at them, standing there with 
their eyes softened. ‘‘Graaar-roow-graar- 
row-wup.”’ 

““May all the devils tie knots in that 
whistle cord,’’ Michael Ross tore forward, 
ragged bits of words thrown back from his 
teeth as gravel spurted under his grinding 
heels. ‘‘My curses on—blast that—the 
dad-dratted fool.”” But Augusta followed, 
laughing weakly. 

Steve and Rosanna, leaning over the 
bridge railing, greeted them cheerfully as 
they climbed up. One glance at Rosanna 
was enough for Augusta. The child was 
transfigured. Staring at her and at Steve’s 
exultant face, the laughter left her sud- 
denly. She turned her eyes from them to 
Michael as if she dreaded the bleak drawn 
look that aged his face. Something pinched 
her heart with cold. 

“What is this infernal 
Michael said abruptly. 

“We're just announcing our engage- 
ment,’’ Steve said, triumphant, flashing. 
“We thought that by this time you two 
had fought enough and might like to 
know.” 

His voice fell like a dropped stone into 
the chilling silence about Michael. Augusta 
did not move. Rosanna shivered and drew 
nearer Steve. 

“T thought I’d tell you,”’ Steve went on. 
“Because we’re thinking of getting mar- 
ried tomorrow, and we’d like you to come 
to the wedding.” 

“Are you thinking,’’ Michael’s voice was 
the dry creak of a forgotten door hinge— 
“are you thinking to bring that—that 
woman on my ship?” 

“What in the world else would I do with 
my wife?”’ Steve’s black brows drew down 
a little. 

“Tf you want that woman you can stay 
on the wharf with her. Marry her and 
you'll find yourself fired. I’ll teach you 
who is master of this ship.” 

A broken exclamation came from Ros- 
anna’s lips, but Steve, staring his brother in 
the eye, held her hand firmly. 

“You’re a hard cold man, Michael Ross, 
as Augusta has told you often enough, but 
a lot of good it will do you this time. There 
are other ships than the Mary Ross, if I 
have to find them.” 

“Then be about it,’’ Michael said 
harshly, and strode to the forward rail, 
turning his back on them. Augusta stood 
rigid. 


nonsense?” 


_ thing,’ Michael said to 


Novem 


“No, Steve, no,” Rosanna 
drawing her to the lad 
mustn’t—I can’t ——” 

“T’ve loved you too lon; 
now, Rosanna,” Steve sa 
can’t expect to order me ar 
This had to happen son 
along, sweetheart, we’ll be a 

Augusta withdrew her son 
Michael’s back to look ; 
When she spoke, the two sto 
stared at her. 

“That’s enough of this n 
said, and Rosanna found he 
“T guess this is as much n 
body’s. Steve wouldn’t 
you, Rosanna, if it hadn’ 
ing you and exercising y 
you how to fix yourself y 
were a skinny, homely | 
you'll be a skinny, homel 
let yourself go too much. { 
ing Rosanna a long time 
thought of it the other d 
very deep with you. I'll 
home with me now and 
about it. I only didit tos 
way. Your mother, 
deathly afraid some forej 
catch Michael and I wo 
it was I that caused Steve 

Michael Ross snorted 
ning around on his heel. 

‘“‘That’s the woman of 
““treacherous, every last 
no notion of sticking to 
They'll betray another wi 
of their hand, just to besp 
is it makes you think yo 
this whole family, Aug 
are you to tell Steve wh 
love and when he shall 
can make up his own mir 
terfering with him. This ¢ 
thing to her that she didn’ 
she wouldn’t have taken 
first place.” 

“T tell you ——” bega 

“Will you be silent!” 
Ross at her in his full-l 
voice. He dominated the 
years younger, inches 
here,” he said to Rosan 
him fearfully, with a be 
He stood looking down 
was not the shift of a 
Augusta or Steve. 


“and you’ve got sand. | 
love Steve, do you?” 
““Yes,’’ Rosanna said, and 
was stiff, “Ido. But Iw 
tween 2 
“That’s all right.’”’ Mich 
shoulder with a big hand. “Y 
like a strong-minded, i 
baging woman who wo 
ing better than the mas 
the very cables should b 
got good sense. You 
stateroom, and put cu 
for all I care, so long as 
selves to yourselves and 
hear that, Augusta Me' 
But Augusta was 


looked at her fixedly 2 
When she still remained 
them aside and strode o 

“You hear that, Aug 
said more softly, stand 

She looked at him 
proud lift to her head 
figures seemed drawn 
space between them, 
dark and strong and e 
there. 

“T hear, Michael Ro 
her eyes were grave, al 
smiled suddenly. ‘You 
way to spite a woman if it kil 
the man of it.” 

‘And as to what my moth 
about a foreign woman — 

“T’ll argue that with 
home,” Augusta said, an 
alertly down the ladder. 
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~ WISH—swish! When you see a teamster brutally lash 
’ his willing horse, you protest against such wanton tor- 
ure of a dumb beast. 


‘Slash—slash—slash! 
ruel cat-o’-nine tails. 
But—what if you were to see yourself unmercifully lashing 
your own willing eyes? 

Without knowing it, you may be doing that very thing— 
doing it right now, as you read this line of printed type. True, 
you feel no pain. And your eyesight seems as good as the 
ext man’s. But— . 


Even in prisons you condemn the 


Seeing ‘clearly is not the same thing as seeing easily. Thus 
a person with defective eyes often sees clearly. How? Un- 
consciously the eyes are forced and goaded into seeing well. 
t’s like whipping a tired horse until he manages to pull the 
too-heavy load. 


No one can escape the penalty. Nervous energy is the 


‘ 
? 


7 


Have your 


ChysCS 


may be YOU 


— lashing your own eyes without knowing it 


fuel of the eyes. If your eyes are defective, they are 
using up more than their fair quota of your stock of fuel 
—depriving other bodily functions of their fair share of 
driving force. 


That is why the effects of eyestrain are felt not in the 
eyes themselves but in other parts of the body. Headaches, 
indigestion, mental depression and nervous exhaustion are 
often urgent warnings that your eyes are being whipped 
unmercifully—and that it is time for you to take the step 
to save them. 


There’s just one step to take. That is to go to an eye- 
sight specialist and have your eyes examined. Only such 
an expert examination can give you the vital facts about 


our eyes. 
y y * * * 


Write us today for an interesting and valuable new booklet, 


“A New Age of Vision.” 


examined! 
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A Training 
for Boys 


ies ee 


Not Found in Books 


HE greatest lessons of life are seldom learned 


in the schoolroom. 


Your boy’s play hours, 


more than his study hours, are shaping his future 


character. 


When your boy begins to ask for a rifle of his 


own, meet the issue squarely. 


Get him a safe 


gun. The Daisy Air Rifle has been a means of 
clean, wholesome sport and manly training to 


millions of boys. 


With your help, your boy can 


get from it the same fine outdoor sport, and the 
same priceless lessons in sturdy self-reliance and 


keen alertness. 


Some day your boy will look back and say— 


as SO Many men say tod 


“My dad got me a 


Daisy, and taught me how to shoot with it.” 


The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun— 
a 50-shot repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to 
show you this, and other Daisy models, $1.00 
to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


Boys! 


Get Your Free Copy of 
the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy 


Manual—a book written just for boys. 


It tells 


how to become a crack shot, how to form a drill 
company, and how to have a world of fun with 
your Daisy. 


DAISY 
AIR. RIFLES 
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BUTTERCUP DAY — 


(Continued from Page 15) 


presiding genius, if I may use the expres- 
sion, of these pup-pup-pup festivities.” 

“Eh?” said Ukridge, fogged. 

“‘T mean that it is to you that complaints 
should be made.” 

“Complaints?” 

“Of what is going on in Miss Ukridge’s 
garden—one might say under her im- 
primatur.” 

Ukridge’s classical education had been 
cut short by the fact that at an early age 
he had unfortunately been expelled from 
the school of which in boyhood’s days we 
had been fellow members, and Latin small 
talk was not his forte. This one passed well 
over his head. He looked at me plaintively, 
and I translated. 

“He means,”’ I said, “‘that your aunt lent 
her grounds for this binge and so has a right 
to early information about any rough stuft 
that is being pulled on the premises.” 

“Exactly,’”’ said the curate. 

“But dash it, laddie,”’ protested Ukridge, 
now abreast of the situation, “it’s no good 
complaining of anything that happens at a 
charity bazaar. You know as well as I do 
that when the members of a charitable 
league get together and start selling things 
at stalls, anything goes except gouging 
and biting. The only thing to do is to be 
light on your feet and keep away.” 

The curate shook his head sadly. 

“T have no complaint to make concern- 
ing the manner in which the stalls are being 
conducted, Mr.-pup-pup-pup. It is only 
to be expected that at a bazaar in aid of a 
deserving cause the prices of the various 
articles on sale will be in excess of those 
charged in the ordinary marts of trade. But 
deliberate and calculated swindling is an- 
other matter.” 

“Swindling?”’ 

“There is a young woman in the grounds 
extorting money from the public on the 
plea that it is Buttercup Day. And here is 
the point, Mr. Ukridge: There is no such 
thing as Buttercup Day. This young per- 
son is deliberately cheating the public.” 

Ukridge licked his lips with a hunted 
expression. 

“Probably a local institution,” I sug- 
gested. 

“That’s it,” said Ukridge gratefully. 
“Just what I was going to say myself. 
Probably a local institution. Fresh-air fund 
for the poor of the neighborhood, I shouldn’t 
wonder. I believe I’ve heard them talk 
about it, now I come to think.”’ 

The curate refused to consider the theory. 

“No,” he said. “If that had been so the 
young woman would have informed me. 
In answer to my questions, her manner 
was evasive and I could elicit no satisfac- 
tory reply. She merely smiled and re- 
peated the words ‘Buttercup Day.’ I feel 
that the police should be called in.”’ 

“The police!”’ gurgled Ukridge pallidly. 

“Tt is our pup-pup-duty,”’ said the cu- 
rate, looking like a man who writes letters 
to the press signed Pro Bono Publico. 

Ukridge shot out of his chair with a con- 
vulsive bound. He led me to the door. 

“Wixcuse me,” he said. ‘“‘Corky,’’ he 
whispered tensely, dragging me out into 
the passage, “go and tell her to leg it— 
quick!”’ 

“Right!” I said. 

“You will no doubt find a constable in 
the road,” roared Ukridge. 

“T bet I will,” I replied in a clear, carry- 
ing voice. 

“We can’t have this sort of thing going 
on here,’’ bellowed Ukridge. 

“Certainly not!’ I shouted with enthu- 
siasm. 

He returned to the study and I went 
forth upon my errand of mercy. I had 
reached the front door and was about to 
open it, when it suddenly opened itself, and 
the next moment I was gazing into the 
clear blue eyes of Ukridge’s Aunt Julia. 

“Oh—ah—er!”’ I said. 

There are certain people in this world in 
whose presence certain other people can 


never feel completely at their ease, 
among the persons beneath who; 
myself experience a sensation of 
discomfort and guilt is Miss Julia 
author of so many widely read no 
popular after-dinner speaker at tl 
class of literary reunions. This 
fourth time we had met, and ones 
previous occasions I had felt { 
curious illusion of having just ec 
some particularly unsavory eri 
what is more—of having done 
swollen hands, enlarged feet and 
bagging at the knee on a mornin 
had omitted to shave. 

I stood and gaped. Although sl 
doubt made her entry by the simp! 
of inserting a latchkey in the front 
turning it, her abrupt appearane 
me the effect of a miracle. ’ 

“Mr. Corcoran!”’ she observed, 
pleasure. 

“ce Er 

“What are you doing here?” : 

An inhospitable remark; but 
perhaps, by the circumstanae of 
vious relations, which had not be 
most agreeable. 

“T came to see—er—Stanley, | 

“cc Oh! ! ” 

“He wanted me with him 4 
noon.’ | 

“Tndeed!”’ she said; and her 
suggested surprise at what she | 
considered a strange and even moi 
on her nephew’s part. 

“TIT thought—we thought— 
thought you were lecturing up no 

“When I arrived at my club for 
I found a telegram postponing nm! 
she condescended to explain. “ 
Stanley?” 

“Tn your study.” 

“T will go there. I wish to see 

I began to feel like Horati 
bridge. It seemed to me that, f 
human race though Ukridge wasir 
respects, it was my duty as a lifelc 
to prevent this woman winning tl} 
him until that curate was well o 
way. I have a great belief in woi 
tuition, and I was convinced tha 
Miss Julia Ukridge learn that thi 
girl in her grounds selling paper bij 
for a nonexistent charity, her ket 
gence would leap without the sligl 
tation to the fact of her nephew’s) 
ity in the disgraceful affair. She 
previous experience of Ukridge’s 
methods. In this crisis I though 

“Oh, by the way,’ I said, ~ 
slipped my mind. The—er—thi! 
charge of all this business told m! 
ticularly wanted to see you dirt 
came back.” 

“What do you mean by t thet 
charge of all this business?” | 

“The fellow who got up the ba} 
know.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Proll i 
dent of the charitable league?” | | 

“That’ s right. He told me he 1 
see you.” 

“How could he possibly kno 
should be coming back?” 

“Oh, in case you did, I mean’ 
what Ukridge would have called a! 
tion from above. “I think he wal) 
say a few words.” 

I doubt if anything else wo 
shifted her. There came into her! 
tening their steely glitter for a mor 
strange light which is seen only i in 
of confirmed public speakers who 
to say a few words. 

“Well, I will go and see him.” 

She turned away, and I boundel 
the study. The advent of the m 
the house had materially altered } 
for the afternoon. What I propo 
now was to inform Ukridge of he 
advise him to eject the curate wit 
sible speed, give him my blessing 

(Continued on Page 177 


ontinued from Page 174) 
letly and unostentatiously away, 
ny further formalities of farewell. 
unduly sensitive, but there had 
in Miss Ukridge’s manner at our 
eeting which told me that I was 
jeal guest. 
red the study. The curate was 
| Ukridge, breathing heavily, was 
|p in an armchair. 
ppearance of the curate puzzled 
moment. He was rather an insig- 
ttle man, but not so insignificant 
uld not have noticed him if he had 
2 while I was standing at the front 
d then I saw that the French win- 
e open. 
ied to me that there was nothing 
ne. The strong distaste for this 
ich I had never lost since my first 
o it had been growing, and now 
open spaces called to me with an 
voice. I turned softly—and 
‘hostess standing in the doorway. 
ah!” I said; and once more was 
y that curious sensation of having 
a very loathsome manner about 
‘3 and feet. I have observed my 
m time to time curing my life, 
, never been struck by anything 
‘ly hideous about them; but 
I encounter Miss Julia Ukridge 
riably take on the appearance and 
"3 of uncooked hams. 


rou tell me, Mr. Corcoran,”’ said 
an in that quiet, purring voice 
ist lose her so many friends, not 
Timbledon but in the larger world 
‘that you saw Mr. Prosser and he 
he wished to speak to me?”’ 

8 right.” 

wus,” said Miss Ukridge. “TI find 
Prosser is confined to his bed with 
i has not been here today.” 

| sympathize with Mr. Prosser’s 
alt as if I had caught one myself. 
-possibly—have made some reply, 
/s moment an enormous snore pro- 
om the armchair behind me, and 
/my overwrought condition that 
‘ike a young ram. 

xy!” cried Miss Ukridge, sighting 


'r snore rumbled through the air, 
/g with the music of the merry-go- 
liss Ukridge advanced and shook 
w’s arm. 

k,” I said, being in the frame of 
mn one does say silly things of that 
think he’s asleep.” 

1” said Miss Ukridge briefly. 

(2 fell on the half-empty glass on 
, and she shuddered austerely. 
\rpretation which she obviously 
the matter seemed incredible to 
the stage and in motion pictures 
(ently sees victims of drink keel 
state of complete unconsciousness 
igle glass, but Ukridge was surely 
| stuff. 
|t understand it,” I said. 

‘d!” said Miss Ukridge. 

| Thave only been out of the room 
‘ute, and when I left him he was 
a curate.” 

ate?” 

utely a curate! It’s hardly likely, 
when he was talking to a curate 


” 


——_ 


/ech for the defense was cut short 
/en sharp noise which, proceeding 
hediately behind me, caused me 
2 to quiver convulsively. 

/sir?” said Miss Ukridge. 

3 looking past me; and turning, I 
that a stranger had joined us. He 
‘ling in the French windows, and 
which had startled me had ap- 
\een caused by him rapping on the 
\ the knob of a stick. 

Ukridge?”’ said the newcomer. 
one of those hard-faced, keen- 
. There clung about him as he 
| into the room a subtle air of 
. That he was a man of character 
ation was proved by the fact that 
Miss Ukridge’s eye without a 
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“T am Miss Ukridge. 
quire ——”’ 

The visitor looked harder-faced and more 
keen-eyed than ever. 

““My name is Dawson. From the Yard.” 

“What yard?”’ asked the lady of the 
house, who, it seemed, did not read de- 
tective stories. 

“Scotland Yard.” 

“ee Oh ! ” 

“T have come to warn you, Miss Uk- 
ridge,’”’ said Mr. Dawson, looking at me as 
if I were a bloodstain, ‘‘to be on your guard. 
One of the greatest rascals in the profession 
is hanging about your grounds.” 

“Then why don’t you arrest him?” de- 
manded Miss Ukridge. The visitor smiled 
faintly. 

“Because I want to get him good,” he 
said. 

“Get him good? Do you mean reform 
him?” 

“T do not mean reform him,” said Mr. 
Dawson grimly. ‘I mean that I want to 
catch him trying on something worth pull- 
ing him in for. There’s no sense in taking a 
man like Stuttering Sam for being a sus- 
pected person.” 

“Stuttering Sam!’ I cried, and Mr. 
Dawson eyed me keenly once more, this 
time almost as intently as if I had been the 
blunt instrument with which the murder 
was committed. 

“Wh?” he said. 

“Oh, nothing. Only it’s curious 

“What’s curious?” 

“Oh, no, it couldn’t be. This fellow was 
a curate, a most respectable man.”’ 

“Have you seen a curate who stut- 
tered?” exclaimed Mr. Dawson. 


Might I in- 


“Why, yes. He 
“HAullo!”’ said Mr. Dawson. ‘‘Who’s 
this?” 


“That,” replied Miss Ukridge, eying the 
armchair with loathing, ‘‘is my nephew, 
Stanley.” 

“Sound sleeper.” 

“T prefer not to talk about him.” 

“Tell me about this curate,” said Mr. 
Dawson brusquely. 

“Well, he came in 

“Came in? In here?” 

“ee WY @s27 

“ec Why? ” 

“Well 

“He must have had some story. What 
was it?”’ 

I thought it judicious, in the interests of 
my sleeping friend, to depart somewhat 
from the precise truth. 

“He—er—I think he said something 
about being interested in Miss Ukridge’s 
collection of snuffboxes.’’ 

“Have you a collection of snuffboxes, 
Miss Ukridge?”’ 

“cc Yea. 

“Where do you keep them?”’ 

“Tn the drawing-room.” 

“Take me there, if you please.” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

Mr. Dawson clicked his tongue in an 
annoyed manner. He seemed to be an 
irritable sleuthhound. 

“T should have thought the thing was 
clear enough by this time. This man worms 
his way into your house with a plausible 
story, gets rid of this gentleman here 
How did he get rid of you?”’ 

“Oh, I just went, you know. I thought I 
would like a stroll.”’ 

“Oh? Well, having contrived to be alone 
with your nephew, Miss Ukridge, he slips 
knock-out drops in his drink.” 

“Knock-out drops?” 

““A drug of some kind,” explained Mr. 
Dawson, chafing at her slowness of intelli- 
gence. 

“But the man was a curate!” 

Mr. Dawson barked shortly. 

“Posing as a curate is the thing Stutter- 
ing Sam does best. He works the races in 
that character. Is this the drawing-room?” 

It was. And it did not need the sharp 
agonized cry which proceeded from its 
owner’s lips to tell us that the worst had 
happened. The floor was covered with 
splintered wood and broken glass. 

“They’re gone!”’ cried Miss Ukridge. 
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It is curious how differently the same 
phenomenon can strike different people. 
Miss Ukridge was a frozen statue of grief. 
Mr. Dawson, on the other hand, seemed 
pleased. He stroked his short mustache 
with an air of indulgent complacency and 
spoke of neat jobs. He described Stuttering 
Sam as a tough baby and gave it as his 
opinion that the absent one might justly be 
considered one of the lads, and not the 
worst of them. 

“What shall I do?”’ wailed Miss Ukridge. 

I was sorry for the woman. I did not like 
her, but she was suffering. 

“The first thing to do,’”’ said Mr. Dawson 
briskly, ‘‘is to find out how much the fellow 
has got away with. Have you any other 
valuables in the house?”’ 

““My jewels are in my bedroom.” 

“Where?” 


“‘T keep them in a box in the dress cup- | 


board.”’ 


“Well, it’s hardly likely that he would — 


find them there, but I’d better go and see. 
You be taking a look round in here and 
make a complete list of what has been 
stolen.” 

“All my snuffboxes are gone.” 

“Well, see if there is anything else miss- 
ing. Where is your bedroom?”’ 

“On the first floor, facing the front.” 

“Right!” 

Mr. Dawson, all briskness and efficiency, 
left us. I was sorry to see him go. I had an 
idea that it would not be pleasant being 
left alone with this bereaved woman. Nor 
was it. 

“Why on earth,’ said Miss Ukridge, 
rounding on me as if I had been a relation, 
“did you not suspect this man when he 
came in?” 

“Why, I—he 

“A child ought to have been able to tell 
that he was not a real curate.”’ 

“He seemed ——”’ 

““Seemed!’” She wandered restlessly 
about the room, and suddenly a sharp cry 
proceeded from her—‘‘ My jade Buddha!” 

“T beg your pardon?”’ 


“That scoundrel has stolen my jade | 


Buddha. Go and tell the detective.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Go on! What are you waiting for?” 

I fumbled at the handle. 

**T don’t seem able to get the door open,” 
I explained meekly. 

“Tchah!” said Miss Ukridge, swooping 
down. 

One of the rooted convictions of each 
member of the human race is that he or she 
is able without difficulty to open a door 
which has baffled their fellows. She took 
the handle and gave it a vigorous tug. The 
door creaked, but remained unresponsive. 

“What’s the matter with the thing?” 
exclaimed Miss Ukridge petulantly. 

Sts) stuckes 

“T know it has stuck. Please do some- 
thing at once. Good gracious, Mr. Cor- 
coran, surely you are at least able to open a 
drawing-room door!” 

It seemed, put in that tone of voice, a 
feat sufficiently modest for a man of good 
physique and fair general education; but 


I was reluctantly compelled to confess, | 
after a few more experiments, that it was | 


beyond my powers. This appeared to con- 
firm my hostess in the opinion, long held by 
her, that I was about the most miserable 
worm that an inscrutable Providence had 
ever permitted to enter the world. She did 
not actually say as much, but she sniffed 
and I interpreted her meaning exactly. 

“Ring the bell!’’ 

I rang the bell. 

“Ring it again!’’ 

I rang it again. 

*“Shout!”’ 

I shouted. 

“Go on shouting!” 

I went on shouting. I was in good voice 
that day. I shouted ‘‘Hi!” I shouted 
‘“‘Here!’’ Ishouted ‘“‘Help!” Lalsoshouted 
in a broad, general way. It was a perform- 
ance which should have received more than 
a word of grateful thanks. But all Miss 
Ukridge said, when I paused for breath, 
was, “Don’t whisper!” 
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EQUIPS 
$5‘SourFord 


Pat. 
June 1913 
Oct. 1916 


Wihoul § 
Freezing = 
Pedal Pants take the 


Re NIE 
“cold feet”? hazard out of winter 


driving. With this practical rubber 
protector slipped over your pedals and 
brakes, no snow, no icy drafts can 
whizz up the open spaces and freeze 
your feet, In summer too, it wards off 
the heat and dust. No interference 
with normal pedal operation. 


° 
Inexpensive! 

Rie Nie Pedal Pants for Ford Cars, only 

$1.25; Chevrolet, Overland 4, Star and 

Gray, $1.50; Dodge $2.00. If your dealer 

cannot supply you, send your money direct 

to us, specifying make and year of car. 


DEALERS! Send for attractive window 


— 
a 


display material. It’s free! 
DURKEE-ATWOOD CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOSE. 


PEDAL PANTS 


Where Fadler ane Sat 
Do You Live? 


if it’s where The Post is read—and it 


must be or you wouldn’t see this—you 
stand a mighty good chance of making 
| | some extra money by writing to the ad- 
| | dress below. Two kinds of jobs await 
you; one requiring practically all your 
time, the other only an hour or so now 
and then. Which? Write— 

Box 1624, care of 
The Saturday Evening Post 

924 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SAVESg 
80% 


6 Qts. $2.50 delivered postpaid. Blue Black, Royal Blue, Red, Pur- 
ple or Green. Used and endorsed by 18,000 banks and corporations. 


EAGLE INK CO. New York City 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountantsand C. P. A.’searn $3,000to $10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firmsneedthem. Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants in the 
United States. Wetrain youthoroly at homeinspare time for C.P.A. ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions, Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A.M., C.P.A.,and a large staff of C.P.A.’s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants, Writeforfree book, “Account- 

ancy, the Profession that Pays.’ LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
1171-H, Chicago. The World’s Largest Business Training Institution. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1000 to $4000 investment required. Responsible company 
offers exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited 
possibilities. Protected territory. E xperience unneces- 


Station B 


sary. Many machines now operating in St. Louis each 
One man has installed 
about 200 machines. Business of unusually high standard. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., 


earning annually about $4000. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


a: TET Tra aining in Stari P: gieGiigacintart rior Dec- 
8 orating—Paper Hanging—Show Card Writing— 
47 Auto Painting—Dept. 201 for catalog—127 W. 
ad Austin Ave., Chicago. 


200 SHEETS; 100 ENVELOPES, Postpaid 
= quality white bond paper, Size 6x7", cccted with 
ype or monogram in blue ink, (West of Rocky Mtn. or 
<atism S. $1.10) Cash with order, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
| MONOGRAM STATIONERY CO., Box 65-S, No. Wilkesboro, N.C, 
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Only 


@ 
_ and it pays 
Plural plugs are necessities in every home 
They make appliances more convenient and ex- 


tend the possibilities of lighting beyond the lim- 
itations of the original wiring of the building. 


To be wholly satisfactory they must perform 
their duty day after day, year in and year out— 
forgotten alter once installed. Hemco Plugs are 
built for such service. They are molded in one 
piece of genuine Bakelite—shock proof, heatproof 
and moistureproof. They are light in weight, of 
convenient small size and do not mar or crush 
if dropped. 


You will find just the model Hemco Plug you 
require wherever electrical goods are sold; Hemco 
Plugs are carried by more than twenty thousand 
dealers. The new low price their tremendous sale 
has made possible now gives you their unequalled 
quality at an unrivalled price. 
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EALTH PAD | 


Hemco Health Pad—The perfect heating pad. 
Packed in the customary Hemco orange and 
black box for your protection. 


HEMCO Products for the Home 


The Hemco Health Pad—a soft, fleecy blanket of evenly 
controlled heat. Made in two sizes in single and triple heat. 
Priced from $5 to $8. 


The Hemco Cord Set—a complete appliance cord equipped 
with the practically indestructible Hemco attachment and 
heater plugs. Fits all appliances. At dealers everywhere $1.50. 


George Richards & Co.,557 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


one word 
to Remember 


SATURDAY 
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outlet plug. Highcapacity.Small 
size and properly designed to fit 
under shades. Lasts a lifetime. 
Formerly soldat 75c—Now60c. 


HEMCO TRIP-LITE— he 
three outlet plug. Outlets spe- 
cially threaded to take standard 
screw or clamp type shade hold- 
er. Formerly sold at $1.10— 


HEMCO TACH-LITE—The 
side outlet plug. Allows lamp to 
be usedin vertical position. Out- 
lets, as shown, threaded to take 
any standard screw or clamp 
type shade holder. Formerly 
sold at 75c—Npw 60c. 


HEMCO TEE-PRONG—The 
plug for flush (wall) receptacles. 
Provides two slotted outlets to 
take anystandard parallel blade 
attachmentcaps. Very small 
size—neatand unobtrusive. Sold 
everywhere at 50c. 

VV wy 
HEMCO TEE-LITE—Similar 
in design to the Hemco Tee- 
Prong, except that standard 
screw shell outlets are provided 
instead of slots. Takes any 
standard attachment plugs. 
Formerly sold at 75c—Now 60c. 


Hemco Twin-Lite 


The most popular plural 
plug in the world. Provides 
an extra outlet for appli- 
ances fromany socket, Com- 
pact to fit under small 
shades. Light in weight. 
Heatproof, shockproof, 
moistureproof. Does not 
mar or crush if dropped. 


| stairs. 


EVENING POST 


I nursed my aching vocal cords in a 
wounded silence. 

“Help!” cried Miss Ukridge. 

Considered as a shout, it was not in the 
same class as mine. It lacked body, vim, 
and even timbre. But by that curious irony 
which governs human affairs, it produced 
results. Outside the door a thick voice 
spoke in answer. 

“What’s up?” 

“Open this door!” 

The handle rattled. 

“Tt’s stuck,”’ said the voice, which I now 
recognized as that of my old friend Stanley 
Featherstonehaugh Ukridge. 

“‘T know it has stuck. Is that you, Stan- 
ley? See what is causing it to stick.” 

A moment of silence followed. Investi- 
gations were apparently in progress with- 
out. 

“There’s a wedge jammed under it.” 

‘Well, take it out at once.” 

‘“‘T’ll have to get a knife or something.” 

Another interval for rest and meditation 
succeeded. Miss Ukridge paced the floor 
with knit brows; while I sidled into a cor- 
ner and stood there, feeling a little like an 
inexperienced young animal trainer who 
has managed to get himself locked in the 
lions’ den and is trying to remember what 
Lesson Three of his correspondence course 
said he ought to do in such circumstances. 

Footsteps sounded outside, and then a 
wrenching and _ scratching. The door 
opened, and we beheld on the mat Ukridge, 
with a carving knife in his hand, looking 
headachy and disheveled, and the butler, 
his professional poise rudely disturbed and 
his face stained with coal dust. 

It was characteristic of Miss Ukridge 
that it was to the erring domestic rather 
than the rescuing nephew that she turned 
first. 

‘‘Baxter,”’ she hissed—as far as a woman, 
even of her intellectual gifts, is capable of 
hissing the word “‘Baxter’’—‘“‘why didn’t 
you come when I rang?”’ 

“T did not hear the bell, madam. I 
was a 

““You must have heard the bell.” 

“No, madam.”’ 

“Why not?” 

““Because I was in the coal cellar, 
madam.” 

“What on earth were you doing in the 
coal cellar?”’ 

‘*T was induced to go there, madam, by a 
man. He intimidated me with a pistol. He 
then locked me in.” 

“What? What man?” 

“A person with a short mustache and 
penetrating eyes. He - 

A raconteur with a story as interesting as 
his to tell might reasonably have expected 
to be allowed to finish it, but Butler Baxter 
at this point ceased to grip his audience. 
With a gasping moan his employer leaped 
past him, and we heard her running up the 
Ukridge turned to me plaintively. 

“What is all this, laddie? Gosh, I’ve got 
a headache! What has been happening?”’ 

“The curate put knock-out drops in your 
drink, and then He 

I have seldom seen anyone display such 
poignant emotion as Ukridge did then. 

“The curate! It’s a little hard. Upon my 
Sam, it’s a trifle thick. Corky, old horse, I 
have traveled all over the world in tramp 
steamers and what not. I have drunk in 
water-front saloons from Montevideo to 
Cardiff. And the only time anyone has ever 
succeeded in doctoring the stuff on me it 
was done in Wimbledon—and by a curate. 
Tell me, laddie, are all curates like that? 
Because, if so y 


“He has also pinched your aunt’s collec- 
tion of snuffboxes.”’ 

“The curate?” 

“Yes.” 

“Golly!” said Ukridge in a low, reverent 
voice, and I could see a new respect for the 
cloth dawning within him. 


val 


“And then this other fellow 
along—his accomplice, pretending t 
detective—and locked us in and gh 
butler in the coal cellar. And I rathe 
he has got away with your aunt’s je 

A piercing scream from above re 
air. ' 

“He has,”’ I said briefly. “Well, ol 
I think I’ll be going.” z) 

“Corky,” said Ukridge, “stand by 

I shook my head. Bs 

“In any reasonable circumstance 
But I will not meet your aunt aga 
now. In a year or so, perhaps, b 
now.” FY; 

Hurrying footsteps sounded on th 
case. 7" 

“Good-by,” I said, pushing pai 
heading for the open. “I must | 
Thanks for a very pleasant afterno 


Money was tight in those days, 
seemed to me next morning that an 
of twopence on a telephone call to 
House could not be considered an y 
fiable extravagance. | 

I was conscious of a certain curio 
learn at long range what had hay 
after I had removed myself on the D 
afternoon. 

““Are you there?” said a graye | 
answer to my ring. 

“Ts that Baxter?” ' 

“Yess sits. aa 

“This is Mr. Corcoran. I want t 
to Mr. Ukridge.”’ | 

“Mr. Ukridge is no longer here, s 
left perhaps an hour ago.” : 

“Oh? Do you mean left—er—for 


“Yes; sir.” : 
“Oh! Thanks.” 
I rang off; and pondering dee 


turned to my rooms. 

I was not surprised to be inforr 
Bowles, my landlord, that Ukridge 
my sitting room. It was this storm 
man’s practice in times of stress 
refuge with me. 

“Hullo, laddie,” said Ukridge in a 
yard voice. 

“So here you are.” 

“Here I am.” 

“She kicked you out?” 

Ukridge winced slightly, as at son 
ful recollection. 

““Words passed, old horse, and in 
we decided that we were better ap 

**T don’t see why she should bla 
for what happened.” 

“A woman like my aunt, Corky, | 
ble of blaming anybody for anythin 
so I start life again, laddie, a pi 
man, with no weapons against th 
world but my vision and my brain.’ 

I endeavored to attract his atter 
the silver lining. 

“Youre all right,” I said. 
where you wanted to be. 
money which your buttercup girl coll 

A strong spasm shook my poor 
causing, as always happened with 
moments of mental agony, his collart 
off its stud and his glasses to fall f 
nose. 

“The money that girl collected, 
plied, “is not available. It has} 
away. I saw her this morning and !? 
me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“That a curate came up to hel 
garden while she was selling those} 
cups and—in spite of a strong sta 
put it to her so eloquently that she 
taining money under false pretent 
she gave him the entire takings 
church-expenses fund and went h 
solved to lead a better life. Wome 
unstable, emotional sex, laddie. 
little to do with them as possible. 
the moment, give me a drink, old ho 
mix it fairly strong. These are th 
that try men’s souls.” 
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FEEL OF THE AUDIENCE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


, of analyzing songs and the 
ly that was forced on me by 
s success. 
‘ued in burlesque for a while, 
of the Follies contract that 
|, a few short months. I was 
an artist—every performer in 
siness is an artist—with a 
ng instinct for feeling the 
d on this tour I came across 
‘zfact that the best comedians 
3 the best known. There is a 
; his best work before a small 
ds. Put up before an audi- 
_a large part of his charm. 
41 was one of these. He was 
o»ge Girls and was one of the 
is I have ever met. Weston 
ished pianist and a com- 
was a comedian de luxe. Off 
1s cabaret table or behind the 
is revealed as a master of 


/n, and witty, his impromptu 
| acting out a story was per- 
‘audience paralyzed him. In 
sear of the audience, he had 
, top in burlesque in the team 
‘1 Weston. But without that 
:se paralysis there was no limit 
jhave reached. He died sev- 
o. I studied him and his 
ods. 
2 of fact, I adopted many 
:10st valuable of which is my 
{ work out any routine busi- 
}epend instead on spontane- 
| Weston was the first of many 
jen I have met on the stage 
om this odd psychological 


(que audience is much ma- 
ag the belief of the general 
good many performers that 
yrons saw off their hair two 
their collars and appreciate 
| legs and broad jokes. 
1] be farther from the truth. 
} been true many years ago, 
/oers were rigidly divided into 
‘the high, the middle and the 
|But vaudeville and the evo- 
revue from the old-style 
idy have changed all that. 
saerely vaudeville performed 
ae, and interspersed with 
horus numbers, and out of it 
iny of our greatest actors and 
lis the branch of the show 
imost nearly approaches ideal 


ence between performers is 
7 talent, and everyone with 
‘or her chance. In burlesque 
( see a chorus girl step out of 
( a solo dance and step into 
jin. A system like that is 
ivelop artists, and the pro- 
cal comedies have uncovered 
mines in their choruses by 
/same system. Through it I 
}pal chance. 


‘irl Who Couldn’t Dance 


jinners, I suffered the humili- 
ce of an unreciprocated love 
ion. I loved the theater, but 
id not love me. I did not 
‘it from my left foot, yet I 
the ambition of becoming a 
Finally, after more than a 
(nined trying, I got my first 
ob as a chorus girl in a bur- 
The owner gave me the job 
ine sing, taking it for granted, 
anyone applying for work in 
uld know at least the rudi- 
5 


veloped I was a total loss as a 
too late to fire me, because I 
valuable as a singer; so they 
to sing unexpected second 
the boxes, aisles and seats in 


different parts of the house. But I kept on 
trying. I bought a pair of wooden shoes 
and went about learning how to dance by 
bribing the stage hands and the other girls. 
Most stage hands know a few dancing 
steps, and whenever I saw one practicing 
his favorite, I would give him a quarter 
to teach it to me. I bribed the girls with 
shirt waists and other wearing apparel. 
So finally there came a day when I could 
dance well enough to work in the chorus, 
and when that day came I demanded 
loudly that I be admitted. 

I was given a place, third from the left, 
and in addition was made the understudy 
to the soubrette, who was the manager’s 
wife. She fainted one night as she stood in 
the wings waiting for her cue, and I went 
on in her place. The number waiting to be 
sung was The Land of the Buffalo, a typical 
burlesque offering, nonsensical but tuneful 
and full of movement. The chorus worked 
with it and I remember the girls were 
dressed in the kind of shorts the Boy Scouts 
affect, spotted shirt waists and sombreros. 
The soubrette was a beautifully formed, 
graceful woman with a pleasing voice, and 
she was in the habit of singing the song 
sweetly, and of dancing with all her unde- 
niable charm. The piece was considered a 
routine number, good for one encore, for 
which time was allowed. 


Pushing a Song Across 


Now, as the soubrette presented that 
song and dance it did not suit my person- 
ality. She was voluptuous. I was not yet 
fully grown and weighed between seventy 
and eighty pounds. She was a graceful 
dancer. I was an awkward child with the 
knowledge of but a few steps. I was wildly 
excited, but I presented that song as I saw 
it, singing it rapidly and exaggerating the 
few steps I knew. 

An audience, as I have told you, reacts 
to a performer. They caught my excite- 
ment and the feverish comedy of my dan- 
cing and they rose toit. In the language of 
the business, it pulled them out of their 
seats. We took six encores and thereafter 
it was considered sure-fire. Unfortunately 
for the soubrette, the owner of the show 
happened to be in the theater that night 
and he reversed our positions, putting her 
back in the chorus and giving me her 
place. 

The Land of the Buffalo was such a 
mediocre song I can remember only 
snatches of it now. The interpretation put 
it over, and that is true of any song or 
characterization. This can be proved by 
watching an artist like Al Jolson working 
out a number. He has a peculiar and in- 
dividual manner of pushing a song across 
to his audiences. And one really does push 
a song. No matter what the medium— 
opera, revue, musical comedy, vaudeville 
or burlesque—the singer is the interpreta- 
tive sounding board. Upon him depends 
the success of the song. His interpretation, 
of course, is influenced by his personality 
and outlook on life, and these factors, to- 
gether with the words and music and the 
reaction of the audience to it, make up the 
complete song. 

Every successful artist, no matter what 
his medium, has his own individual meth- 
ods of getting his result, and anyone who 
attempts to borrow another’s method be- 
comes a mere impersonator. Some come- 
dians work out every detail of their busi- 
ness in putting over a song or an act, and I 
think it is a most admirable method, be- 
cause it relieves one of the tyranny of 
moods. But I can’t do it. My comedy, 
to be successful, must be spontaneous. 
Whenever it isn’t, the feel of the audience 
tells me so and I throw out that particular 
piece of business and work out something 
else to use in its stead. 

Blanche Merrill, who has written many 
of my most successful songs, says I am 
an action artist, meaning that I push my 
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“Pwas the Night 
before Christmas- 


and into the house came wise old 
Santa with ‘‘Dad’s greatest gift for 
his boy.’’ Lucky fellow. What a 
wonderful thing it will be to take 
his first music lesson on Christmas Day. 
For the Saxophone is an ideal boy’s in- 
strument. He takes to it. It fully satis- 


fies that natural yearning every boy has to person- 
ally produce music. It fascinates him. It tempts his ambition 
and brings out and develops his latent musical talent. Father 
and Son find equal pleasure in a 


BoeESCHEL 
Clue Plone Saxophone 


Every home should have its music. Every boy and every girl 
should learn to play some musical instrument. We urge start- 
ing with the Saxophone because it is so easy to learn. Anyone 
who can whistle a tune can master this instrument quickly. 
You are playing popular tunes in a week, and that’s what 
boys and girls like. 


Free Lessons Give Quick Easy Start 


With the aid of the three lessons given free with each new 
Buescher Saxophone it is easily possible for your boy or girl - 
or you - to learn scales in an hour. From then on it’s great fun 
learning and even though you’re only interested for pleasure 
now, you can in 90 days, if you wish, join a band or orchestra. 
You might become a wizard like Tom Brown, Clyde Doerr or 
Ross Gorman. First-class Saxophonists make big money. 


Six Days’ Free Trial - Easy Payments 


You take no risk, in any respect whatever, when you order a 
Buescher for yourself or for a gift. We will send you any instrument you 
choose, Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet, on free trial for six days. 
This places you under no obligation. If you like the instrument and decide 
to keep it, pay a little each month. Get the details of this wonderful plan. 
Clip the coupon below. Send it for the free literature. Send it today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 293 


1067 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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This is 
thiesnCus 
Melody 
Buescher 
True-Tone 
Saxophone 


This beautiful book 
shows how easy it is 
to learn to play a 
Buescher. In it you 
will find the first 
lesson chart. 
shows all the differ- 
ent models and tells 
what each is used for. 
Hundreds of pictures 
64 pages. You must 
have this fine book. 


~ 


Easy to Play Easy to Pay 
° ‘iy = <r e | 7 
| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. l 
| 1067 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana I 
| Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, send your beautiful | 
I book ‘* The Story of the Saxophone"’. Check here | 
If you prefer other literature describing other band or | 
orchestra instruments, check below. | 
Cornet 0 Trumpet 1) Trombone 1] Tuba [J I 
| 
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State in Margin Below 
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KEE BIORS cece 


worth. 


90 Linden Park St. 


SHOES 


THE SA 


Hustle~Bustle 
he Spirit of the Times 


OR DROP OUT! 


ABats way of the world is inexorable. 
can’t handicap your health and expect to keep 
pace with the hurly burly of city life. 


You 


When you cramp your feet in stiff-arched, muscle-binding 
shoes, you deaden your circulation and strike at the very 
FOUNDATION OF HEALTH. Remove the CAUSE! 
The flexible arch, muscle-building features of GROUND 
GRIPPER SHOES will bring the distorted bones of the 
foot back to normal. They give you free, youthful walk- 
ing action .... sturdy, contented feet! Get a pair now! 
In a month from today you’ll realize their incalculable 


In the event no authorized Ground Gripper agent 
is accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 


Boston, Mass. 


We'll be glad to send you a FREE COPY of our book, 
““What You Should Know About Your Feet.”’ 
your earnest attention, 


(,round (jripper 


The Most Comfortable 
Shoe In The World 


Jor Men Women and Children 


It merits 


As a builder of rugged health, strength 
and stamina, SPRATT’S has no equal. All 
the nourishing and body-building elements 
which dogs require are skillfully blended into 
this economical and easy-to-feed diet. No ad- 

ditional food is necessary when SPRATT’S 


is fed regularly. 

As a delightful and toothsome change for your pet, 
give him SPRATTI’S Ovals, the pocket biscuit for all 
sizes and breeds of dogs. Insist on the genuine. Your 
Grocer or Pet-shop can supply—and your veterinarian 
will recommend —SPRATT’S, or get it for you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco St. Louis 


Apo att 


SPRA 


TT 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


Sn yoursas long as you bring me SPRATTS 


“I just can’t resist SPRATT’S—I could eat it forever!” 


This valuable book 
No. S115 tells you 
how to care for your 
dog. It is full of help- 
ful information. A 2¢ 
stamp ings you a 
copy. 


TURDAY 


| the present time. 
| are melancholy. Their music is sweet and 
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comedy home to an audience by a gesture 
that accentuates a comedy point. I con- 
sider myself a cartoonist working in the 
flesh. 

In working out a comedy offering, I al- 


| ways think of it as legitimate, and I try to 
| do it as legitimately—or straight—as pos- 


sible. In a cartoon there must be first a 
likeness and then an exaggeration. So 
comedy, played or sung as comedy, without 
relief or background, degenerates into 
mediocre clowning. 

There is a comedy possibility in every- 
thing in life. Even death, especially the 
grotesqueness of violent death, would be 
funny were it not for the terrible cessation 


| of consciousness and the mystery of the 


beyond. In the theater there is a saying, 


| “Send them away laughing and they’ll 
_ forget you. Send them crying and they’ll 


remember you till they die.’”’ It is abso- 
lutely true. 

Comedy and tragedy grow from the 
same root to blossom into different flowers. 
Philosophers have said that only a hair 


separates the two. This may be true, but I 


_ have learned that people, subconsciously, 
| would rather be sad than be happy. I 
| know there are times in everybody’s life 


when they revel in sadness. There have 
been occasions in my own life when I have 
sat and remembered bitter, sorrowful 
things that have happened, and gone on 
and built up from there things twice as 
terrible that might have happened, and 
felt so gloriously miserable I wouldn’t 
have changed it for anything in the world. 
The Russians have evolved this pastime 
into a national institution. 

There is an invincible sadness beneath 
all our lives. It may come from the tragedy 


| of our short journey from eternity through 


this world and back to eternity, or it may 


| be the inherited memory of terrible, bitter 


things the race has suffered in its march to 
All primitive peoples 


plaintive. Only when they become civi- 


lized do they laugh and take issue with the 
old gods. 


The Froth of Tragedy 


I will ask you to name me a great play 


| or a great song or a great piece of music 
| written in the last ten years, or since this 


supercivilized world went in for jazz and 
free—very free—verse dedicated to ash 


_ cans, vermin and other pleasant things. 
| This subconscious race sadness is respon- 
| sible for the comedian’s so-called com- 


plex which breaks out in an ambition to 
play Hamlet. I don’t think it is a com- 
plex. I think a comedian is more fitted by 
nature than any other type to play the 
melancholy Dane. Understanding comedy 
as he does, he recognizes it for what it is— 
the froth of tragedy. The story of the 
clown who goes on with his performance 


| just after hearing of some terrible tragedy 


in his own life is no idle myth. There have 
been times when great trouble was upon 


| me—and I went out to do the best per- 
| formances of my career, And this was not 
| heroism. 


It was simply the working out 
of the inexorable law that comedy is the 
relief, the scar tissue that forms around a 
tragic hurt. 

Many people have asked me where I get 
the songs I sing. Some of them are brought 
to me by their writers, but I get the inspira- 
tion for most of them myself from the 


| people I see about me every day, especially 


people of a pronounced type. Their activi- 
ties, though serious and important and 
many times beautiful, can very easily be 
broadened into comedy. After all, it is a 


| matter of one’s slant on life. 


The ballet has given me the inspiration 
for several songs, notably my Spring Song, 
which is always demanded by audiences 
wherever I appear. It is so very difficult 
to become a ballet dancer and it is so uni- 
versally, and rightly, accepted as a cri- 
terion of a girl’s grace, that it lends itself 
to satire. 

I was in a theater watching a very 
beautiful ballet performance. Thirteen 


N coal 
m 


girls, trained to the tremendoy 
demands and the graceful moy 
the dance, postured and flitted 
stage in the pantomime of P 
Harlequin. The orchestra wa 
the Spring Song and through | 
sweet caroling of birds. >. 4 
And while I watched I said’ 
“They get up on their toes ; 
madly after—nobody. Then 
where no man pursueth, while 
birds sing. Oh, would I were a’ 
would I were a bird! I would 
spring!” ei, 
All that night these silly wor 
curring to me. “Oh, would I 
I would fly in the spring. Oh, we 
a flower! I would grow in the 
would I were a spring! I woul 
the bird. I would bird in the 
fell asleep, still going over them, 
morning they were still with me, 
I had a song idea. I called y 
Merrill and she arrived at my; 
in the middle of the morning, _ 


Another Spring Son 


Miss Merrill is a young wo 
years of song-writing experien 
her, having stepped out of scho 
into the business. She was still 
when she saw Eva Tanguay in} 
and she went home and wrote ; 
thought would fit her. She w 
left it in the bottom of her trur 
it up, had not a kind friend ady 
submit it to Miss Tanguay. Thi 
accepted and she was launche 
career. She is one of the most. 
in her line, which is a peculiar’ 
caters to the individual singer 
Baker, Lillian Shaw and other y 
vaudeville stars for whom she h 
successes. You might call he 
modiste who builds to fit her 
She is an incredibly swift worke 
an idea in a flash and developing 

I told her about watching the} 
the recurrence of the words. 

“It’s a good idea,”’ she said. 
number. Let’s work it out. Hi 
intend to play it?” : 

“T was thinking of myself < 
dancer,’ I told her. “I would 
clad in pink fleshings, perhaps / 
big for me, and the rest of the 
costume. I would work very har 
seriously and execute the difficu 
well as I could.” 

We worked it out that way, I 
conception of the character and; 
a suggestion now and then and 
line that might go with some 
of the ballet. Finally she hand 
complete song, and though sing 
are notoriously bad reading, I w 
see, how completely she graspet 
This is the song: 


Hark, hear the birdies sing. 
It’s spring, tra-la-la; it’s spring,! 
The birdies they sing in the sprit 
In the spring, in the spring, — 
The spring, the spring. 
The flowers they bloom in the sprit 
The spring, the spring. 
Oh, why ain’t it always the sprin| 


Oh, would I were a bird, I woull 

spring. » | 
Oh, would I were a flower, I wot 

the spring, ' 
The spring, the spring. * 
The roses they grow in the spring. 
The spring, the spring. . | 
The water it comes from the spru 


Pretty birds, coo, coo, coo, c00, 
Pretty cows, moo, moo, moo, moo 
The flowers that bloom in the spruv 
Have nothing to do with the case. 
Hear the whippoorwill will, 
Hear the caterpillers pill. 
Oh, spring, gorgeous spring. 
leafy spring, 4 
Spring, gentle spring, laughing § 
spring, 
(Continued on Page! 


ntinued from Page 182) 

1 it were, oh, would it were, oh, 
it were 

ic. 


¢ was written around it, full of 
earoling of the birds, and so was 
f complete. There remained the 
tion—and the audience. I 
t the ballet girl. She was to be 
e average type. I memorized the 
d practiced them to the music 
ew the song so well I would not 
hink of it. I outlined in general 
nents a ballet girl goes through, 
my mind on no particular busi- 
n I took her out on the stage and 
d for me. 

aced lightly to the music. She 
mobody. She turned and fled 
man pursued. She danced and 
eefully, and if she tripped, she 
jrself quickly and went on with 
;. Business occurred spontane- 
ne night she decided to execute 
| lt twirl that calls for such poise 
ular control. She raised herself 
2 to do it. Fear struck her and 
inly decided not to try it. Then 
;d her finger at the audience, pre- 
‘te had fooled them and intended 
_g. This particular piece of busi- 
tht a howl and she used it night 
t. But one night it brought no 
She found she was doing it me- 
. All the spontaneity had gone 
nd the audience knew it and re- 
| She discarded the whole twirl, 
ed a phantom bird instead, al- 
Jhing it, but losing it at the last 
\s long as any piece of business 
| laugh, she used it. When it 
we funny and became mechanical, 
iJed it. 


\eping the Spontaneity 
Veths after the first performance 
mg Song, I realized with surprise 
usiness I was then using was alto- 
ferent from the business with 
dstarted out. That is true of all 
I find I can use a gesture only 
fain length of time. Then the 
" quality seems to die and I have 
mew ones. So, all my comedy 
ipromptu. If it weren’t, I should 
gof it and it would cease to be 
me and hence to my audience. 
a great disadvantage in this. If 
‘*kalong routine lines, I should be 
at of moods. Every performer, 
ther human being, is subject to 
lan audience will instantly sense 
‘that possesses a performer and 
5 back to her. It is very difficult 
y when you are feeling blue. But 
lone, and very successfully, as I 
jioned before. On the other hand, 
ive any set ideas of what I am 
0, and when a piece of business 
(ne, I do it instinctively. If it is 
\ keep it till it is stale. If it is 
be it for something else. 
Back in the Ballet was another 


vallet gave to me. It was written 
/ferrill, and it told the story of 
{but ambitious young girl who 
(2 and day triptoed away” until 
‘ob in the ballet. One night she 
vith such force that “she almost 
t hip. They thought she was 
9 the bump on her head. She 
(a bed, but instead, Becky is back 
4.” Looking over this song now, 
3s Merrill has indicated dance 
4 certain lines. I memorized these 
's to the point where I would 
were certain places to dance. 
not attempt any dance steps. 
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These came to me in the proper place and 
often they changed nightly. 

’ Several years ago the stream of amateur 
vampires which descended upon us, and 


‘ which still flows among us, suggested a 


song so obviously that, in the language of 
Tin-Pan Alley, “it leaped out and hit me 
in the eye.”” I saw young girls, whose natu- 
ral color would make the fortunes of any 
drug store, cover that color with cheap cos- 
metics, raise their skirts from eight to eight- 
een inches, adopt a slouch which eventually 
would ruin their lungs and warp their 
shapes, dye and friz their hair and other- 
wise conduct themselves as women will if, 
given little brain power, they set out to fol- 
low fashion. These girls and some of their 
frivolous grandmas so obviously thought 
themselves man destroyers, I thought they 
were funny—and pathetic. So I brought 
the idea to Miss Merrill and she wrote: 


Get the red, red lips, get the bad, bad eyes, 

Get the rose, get the pose, 

I’m a terror. 

Timid ladies run away from me, while their 
husbands make a play for me, 

I’m a regular Theda Berra. 

Vamps may come and vamps may go, 

But I’m the vampiest vamp you'll ever know. 

I ain’t got no love, I ain’t got no soul, 

And my heart’s just as black as a piece of coal. 


I’m bad, I’m bad, 

I’m telling you I’m something terrible. 

TI steal away all the hearts from the men, 

Then I chuck ’em away with a chuckle, and 
then 

I laugh—ha-ha-ha—I laugh—ha-ha-ha! 

I’m like a terrible draft. 

I make him look like a fool there was who 
wouldn’t say his prayers, 

Then I take him by the left leg and throw him 
down the stairs, 

’Cause I’m bad, I’m bad. 


This person had come straight from the 
movies and I played her as such, giving her 
the blasé look of the “‘rag and a bone and a 
hank of hair’”’ who dominated the screen at 
the time, portrayed by actresses like Louise 
Glaum and Miss Bara. My vamp was 
popular, and she ran long, with the unique 
distinction of having little routine to 
change, as she played most of it quietly. 


Treading on an Audience’s Toes 


It was through a song written around an 
idea of mine that I learned the peculiar 
truth about audiences—that they cannot 
appreciate a satire on an ambition or an 
emotion too close to them. Of course I al- 
ways knew that no one would ever dare to 
cartoon an audience’s patriotism, but this 
emotion was far from possessing the dig- 
nity of love of country. 

Up near Central Park I saw a young 
Jewish girl waiting for a car. She was 
dressed in a riding habit. Her boots were 
high-lighted, her habit fitted perfectly. 
Her hat was set at the ultra-correct angle 
and she flipped her whip against the shiny 
boots. She was so obviously and aggres- 
sively at ease that I knew she was nouveau 
riche. So I had a hunting number written 
in which, dressed as meticulously as was 
my model, and leading on a leash about 
fifteen hunting dogs of various sizes and 
mixed breeds, I was to sing the joys of the 
cross-country fox hunt in a most dignified 
manner. 

I was in vaudeville at the time and 
booked the next week to show in a section 
almost wholly Jewish. Those who saw the 
number in rehearsal prophesied it would be 
a riot, and I was pretty sure of it myself. 

The act fell flat when I played it in that 
neighborhood. In the first place, my hunt- 
ing pack literally lay down on me. Seized 
by stage fright, they squatted in a yelping 
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Monument to Capt. 
Meriwether Lewis, 
overlooking the Marias 
River, a few miles east 
of Glacier National 
Park, on the Great 
Northern. 


af Monument to Explorer 


David Thompson at 
Verendrye, afew miles 
east of Minot, N. D., 
on the Great Northern. 
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This finest train to and 
from the Pacific North- 
west traverses regions 
rich in heroic tradi- 
tions and achievement, 
America’s romantic 


DVENTUR 


LAN D 


Conveying you in comfort and 
luxury upon that enduring steel 
highway with which James J. Hill 
spanned an empire, this new, 
specially -Pullman-equipped train 
and the colorful, historic Great 
Northern route add pleasant diver- 
sion to the trip to and from Cali- 
fornia as well as the Northwest. 


“See America First”’ 


Mail coupon for free booklets concerning the early 
history of the Northwest. Address A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. 59, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A. J. Dickinson, P.T. M., Dept. 59 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


I am planning a California trip soon. Send me your 
free books on the early history of the ‘‘Great 
Northern’”’ Northwest. 


a dependable railway 
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The Diplomat—a_ three- 
fold wallet made of im- 
ported chocolate pig-skin. 
Wearable. Beautiful. 
Priced at only $2.50. 


BiG 


You buy new clothes. Each 
morning you put on a fresh 
collar. But the same pocket- 


book is with you always. 
Every day it serves as your 
personal treasury. How 


long is it going to keep its 
original appearance’ with: the 
kind of wear that yeu -give it? 

For years — if it is stamped 
**Amity’’! 

This mark is the assurance 
of long and faithful service to 
your wealth. Amity pocket- 
books are made only from the 
finest of leathers culled from 


“Our Gang” 


TARS of Hal Roach 

Comedies, are happy 
over their Eagleknit Caps. 
You'll like one too. It’s 
the only knit cap that 
completely protects ears, 
cheeks and throat. Styl- 
ish, comfortable and 
warm. For boys and girls. 


EAGLE KNITTING MILLS 
World’s Largest Makers of Knit Caps 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


/, 
THE ORIGINAL PATENTED EARLAP CAP 
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Ai MITY its leather 


re you fair to your money? 


the tanneries of the world. 
Their beauty mellows with age. 
And they keep their original 
shape far beyond the allotted 
life of the average pocketbook. 
Give your money the con- 
Sideration it deserves and at 
the same time add a touch of 
success to your. appearance. 
Buy an Amity pocketbook. 
The store you patronize will 
show you a style to suit your 
taste, at a price that is sur- 
prisingly reasonable. 
Amity Leather Products Com- 
pany, West Bend, Wis. 
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body in the wings and refused to move. 
I gave two or three vain little tugs at the 
leash and then went on without them. I 
could have dragged them on the stage by 
main force, and they might have got used to 
the audience, once they were out. But that 
would have been suicidal. It would have 
killed me forever in that section. Audi- 
ences resent the faintest gesture which sug- 
gests cruelty to animals. The song was 
good and awfully funny, and I put into it 
everything I had. But it crossed the foot- 
lights and dived under the front seats abso- 
lutely dead. 

I was sick with the failure of it and was 
beginning to think I was through on the 
stage, until I began to analyze that neigh- 
borhood. I found out it was peopled ex- 
clusively by the nouveau riche. It is very 
possible the girl who suggested the number 
to me might have come from there. Most of 
the people in that audience were either 
passing through the phase I was satiriz- 
ing or had passed: through it so recently 
they could not see the humor in it. They 
simply did not understand it, and resem- 
bled the New England Yankee who, after 
seeing Denman Thompson in The Old 
Homestead, angrily demanded his money 
back because he saw people just like that 
in his everyday life up around home, and 
why should he have to pay to see them in 
New York? 

I played the hunting number to a huge 
success in Chicago, and that reminds me 
that the audiences of different towns differ 
from one another. Chicago liked the hunt- 
ing number, because in that city there is a 
sly suspicion that most Easterners are in- 
clined to be snobbish. Chicago audiences 
are as breezy as their city, easy to play to 
and most appreciative, resembling New 
York, which has the best audiences in the 
United States and as good as any in the 
world. 

New York audiences are theater-broke, 
broad-minded, sympathetic and witty. 
That does not reflect on any other city. As 
a matter of fact, a large percentage of a 
New York audience is often made up of 
people from other cities. But when they 
come to the metropolis they seem charged 
with the energy of the place and their reac- 
tions are speeded up. 


Burlesquing a Ballad 


London audiences are reserved—until 
you reach them. The audiences of Phila- 
delphia and Boston resemble those of Lon- 
don very much. My first experience with a 
London audience was in 1913, when I went 
over there to take a rest. I rested a week 
and then, like the London bus driver who 
spends his day off riding on another bus, I 
suddenly wanted to be behind the foot- 
lights. I joined the Come Over Here revue 
company, playing at the London Opera 
House, built by Oscar Hammerstein. Then 
Gaby Deslys introduced me to Alfred Butt, 
manager of the Victoria Palace, a music 
hall, and he asked me if I would like to ap- 
pear there. When I told him I would, he 
asked what songs I had. Now at that 
time You Made Me Love You was in the 
full stride of its immense popularity in 
England, which it had taken by storm, and 
it was suffering the fate of all popular songs. 
It had been sung so often that people were 
tired of it. Mr. Butt objected to my us- 
ing it. He earnestly informed me I would 
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“get the bird,” which is the delightfy 
lish way of saying the audience 
stand for you. I told him I would 
chance. 

When I started to sing it on my fj 
pearance, I could feel the audiey 
sented it. It was a ballad and that y 
way it had been sung all over Ry 
Sensing the hostility, I swung it ¢ 
into comedy and the house becam 
allowed me to finish and gave me 
siastic applause. To burlesque th 
had apparently never occurred to 
Another song I sang that night was, 
rol dol doi. It was a comedy love so 
it had been written by a New Yor 
writer. 

The most appreciative audience 
played to was in Springfield, Ohio 
Follies played Springfield after an g 
of several years, and on the third day 
week there I found a letter in my m 
at the theater. The writer was a ber 
boy who was doomed to stay in hi 
until he died. He asked if some of us 
not.take pity on him and come out; 
him. Seven Follies principals and 
of the girls went out to a little vinex 
house in the suburbs. The boy, } 
drawn with pain and his form em: 
gave us a smile and we talked to hi 
someone suggested that he might ¢ 
if we acted for him. 

He forgot his pain in laughter 
afterward wrote me a letter of appr 
I shall treasure as long as I live, 
wonder if he is still in the land of th 


Waking Up an Audienci 


Detroit and St. Louis love mus 
musical acts in vaudeville and revu! 
are almost sure to play to crowded 
Minneapolis is I want to 
little incident about Minneapolis 
you can appreciate the city as I do. 

I played there in vaudeville, hei 
a bill and feeling exceedingly comf 
because my offerings had been 
ceived in other cities. On my first: 
appearance I came out with the asl 
that all would be well. I even pla) 
cut my act a little, because there we) 
things I wanted to look at in a st 
around the corner from the theater 
my first number, which was a funny 
was received with a cold and deadlyl 
Slightly startled, I went into myé 
number. The silence deepened. | 
don’t like to antagonize an audieg 
cause antagonism, like any othe 
flies right back at you. But lw 
and mad. ; 

“T’m not going to allow these pi 
beat me out of the theater,” I told 
and I went into the next song § 
doubled vigor, giving them ever}! 
had. But I knew this third song ¥ 
ing the others in the limbo of fail 

I was ready to cry as I finishect 
smiled and bowed, preparing for / 
And then the house woke up. It 
a storm of spontaneous applause §! 
have rarely experienced, and it p! 
refused to allow me to go until I hi 
several encores. | 

And there you are. You never 
what an audience is going to do. # 
what makes the search for the fe! 
audience such a fascinating and # 
pastime. 


population. In fine, with Italy it 
yearly a case of wheat or nothing, 
rernment largely concentrates on 


sraised throughout the kingdom, 
the most diverse conditions. A 
of it, especially north from Rome 
ps, is grown on a plan of share 
alled mezzadria. Like much else 
agriculture, this plan goes back 
times. To put it in a word, the 
urnishes the land and livestock, 
t furnishes the. labor, and they 
yproduce equally. There are end- 
ions in details; but capital from 
wd, labor from the tenant and 
libvision of the yield are the lead- 
teristics. 

ily, under this scheme, each 
‘nily will be assigned a unit of land 
han it can work by its own labor, 
large enough to keep the working 
sof the family fairly employed 
»year. The size of the land unit 
vof course, in accordance with the 
\ith the sort of crops grown, those 
(ire more labor being cut into 
tits. Thus I find a rule in Lom- 
|t to one man between eighteen 
five years of age, in good health, 
0 boys between fourteen and 
there should be assigned about 
is in the plains or foothills, pro- 
‘tivation is done by means of 
als, or not much more than half 
lis done with the spade; but for 
\vation in the hills the same man 
Juld have about two and a half 


(aes, in other districts—but rarely, 
‘{ can make out—a share tenant 
3 much as seventy acres and hire 
ae day or season to help him cul- 
! The outstanding rule, however, 
ie would call a very small farm, 
(land. 


\ire-Tenants’ Earnings 


iis between landlord and tenant 
‘metimes the landlord takes no 
( direction of farming operations, 
'y hands each parcel over to a 
‘lo as he pleases with it, provided 
yds are equally shared. Scientific 
vers note that this arrange- 
illy gives poor results. Again the 
liay take full charge, saying what 
‘anted and how it shall be culti- 
‘e tenants practically working 
i like hired hands. That plan, it 
) reported, works more satisfac- 
len, particularly since the war, 
‘sort of joint management, land- 
jenants conferring and agreeing, 
ing their differences to arbitra- 


jany, of which Florence was once 
‘|, share tenancy is perhaps more 
jthan in any other part of Italy. 
mriter terms it the classic ground 
lia. Before the war a number of 
| the modern sociological spirit 
2 of the results obtained under 
The average conclusion from 
‘tigations was that each working 
ie one year with another, would 
_ annual income of eighty-four 
*koning the lira at par as it then 


the writers pointed out, must 

the indirect advantages of free 
\he use of a poultry yard and 
garden, the gainful employment 
/ members of the family, and 
| employment. These advantages 
1 as equivalent to about $140 a 
jach family. Thus, if the family 
three working units, its income, 
In free lodging, use of poultry 
etables, and so on, could be 
at about $400 a year. Appar- 
\¢ writers regarded this as a quite 
y situation. 
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OMAN FARMER, NEW STYLE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


A similar postwar survey concludes that 
the average income of each working unit 
is about 1900 lire. On a gold basis that 
would be only seventy-six dollars, and as 
compared with eighty-four dollars before 
the war might be regarded as a decline. 
But domestic prices, especially in the 
country districts, are never really adjusted 
to the gold basis. No doubt 1900 lire at 
present is a bigger actual income to an 
Italian peasant than eighty-four dollars in 
gold would have been before the war. And 
all surveys of the sort mentioned above 
are at best only intelligent indications or 
suggestions. I use them because they 
suggest in brief form about what share 
tenancy comes to for the tenant. 


The Peasants’ Risings 


It is noteworthy that the prewar investi- 
gators checked up their calculations by 
the going rate of wages for farrn labor. In 
short, they estimated the income of the 
working share tenant as very little more 
than that of a farm laborer who was stead- 
ily employed. So it has been said that 
share tenancy of the usual Italian type is 
only another form of tilling the soil for 
wages, with the landlord relieved from the 
burdensome necessity of paying wages if 
crops fail. Historically, indeed, share 
tenancy evolved out of serfdom. But the 
share tenant has a direct interest in the 
output; often he has a considerable share 
in the management; he has permanent 
employment. On the whole, his status 
seems decidedly superior to that of the day 
laborer. 

In the last years of the war, and espe- 
cially in the postwar boom of 1919-1920, 
with very high prices for farm products, 
share tenants on the whole were notably 
prosperous. Many such families, I am 
reliably informed, received cash incomes 


of $500 a year, and in rarer cases even | 
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Perfect Positive Protection 
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‘Worlds Greatest Motor Necessity 


You filter the water 
you drink! 


The air that enters your motor 
must be filtered to be thoroughly 
cleaned. 


So be sure that your car is equip- 
ped with a Protectomotor, the only 
air filter that can be used on pas- 


senger cars. Only an air filter is 
99 9/10% efficient. 


Protectomotor is standard equip- 
ment on the leading makes of au- 
tomobiles, trucks, buses, tractors 
and air compressors because it ac- 
tually prevents wear on moving 
parts of the motor from 75% to 
85%, reduces carbon deposits 
60% to 75% and stops all dis- 
agreeable carburetor noises. 
If you investigate before you in- 
vest, you'll insist upon the Pro- 
tectomotor. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct, giving 
make and model of car and car- 
buretor. 


Staynew Filter 


Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Motor Without a Protectomotor is like 
a Watch Without a Case. 


more, to say nothing of free lodging, | 


poultry and vegetables. They put money 


in the bank, bought small holdings, or | 


graduated into the superior class of cash 
tenants having capital enough to equip a 
farm with livestock, tools, and so forth. 


As to whether or not, since the slump | 
of 1920, they are much better off in the | 


matter of mere income than they were 
before the war, I hear different opinions. 
In the absence of sound statistical evidence, 
nobody really knows. 
they are better off, because their position 


in relation to the landlords has been im- | 
proved. It will be recalled that after the | 


slump a good part of Italy went more or 
less on the loose. 
city workmen were widely reported in the 
newspapers everywhere. There were 
equally riotous proceedings in the country, 


which are now referred to by the significant | 


name of “‘peasants’ risings.’?’ The name 
seems significant, because it is so reminis- 
cent of the Middle Ages, especially of the 
famous peasants’ risings in England in the 


fifteenth century, captained by Jack Cade. | 


To a good many outside observers, Italy 
then seemed on the brink, with a vociferous 


army of reds and pinks striving, of course, | 


to push her over. It is in memory of those 
crucial times that every American resident 


of Italy whom I have chanced to meet | 


heartily wishes good luck to Mussolini 
and his Black Shirts, although perhaps 
mildly deprecating the harshness of some 
of their measures. One of those measures 
was the forcible administration of castor 
oil to the more pestiferous agitators—a 
harsh measure, certainly, yet effectual. 


At any rate, partly as a result of the | 


so-called peasants’ risings, there was a 
general overhauling of the relations be- 
tween share tenants and landlords, with 


the net effect of securing greater uniformity | 


in the leases and of shifting some expenses 
from landlord to tenant; also, the tenant 
was made somewhat more secure in his 
holding. But in its outstanding features 


But on the whole, | 


Riotous proceedings by 


$3.00 and $3.50 
It doesn’t matter if you used to wear hard-boiled 


shirts with detachable cuffs—or if you grew up 
in the soft collar age... 


... you couldn’t help but like these beau- 
tiful Whitney shirts in soft pastel colors, 
with crisp patterns and custom line. At- 
tached collars if you like them, or collars 
to match. Outstanding style, of course! 
And outstanding value as well. 


Ask your dealer to show you the DRESMORE! 
In printed broadcloth and fine madras. 


{| WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY 


\ Leominster, Mass. 


Creators of the famous Whitney Playmore = 
Sport Shirt and Junior Playmore for Bovs } 
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1 Air enters large number of small open- 

ings in outer shell at low velocity so 
the coarse particles of dust are separated 
by gravity. 


2 Specially constructed filtering mate- 
rial, chemically treated, removes even 
the finest (those that cause wear) particles 
of dust but readily permits air to pass 
through. 


3 Pure, clean, FILTERED warm air 
passes through this outlet to carbure- 
tor and motor,‘the fine dust (the cause of 
wear) entirely removed. 


Filtered Air 
that prevents wear 


Dusty Air 
that causes wear 
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LuWoodstocky 
me lectrite . 
“nn jocloc 


DESK CLEAN~—letters in the mail—nose all 
powdered—ready to go! No need for “over- 
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by electricity. Send for descriptive booklet. 
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the system was not changed. The basic 
thing is still capital from the landlord, 
labor from the tenant and an equal divi- 
sion of the product. 

The latest census figures give 4,600,000 
peasants who work on the land for wages 
and 1,600,000 who are share tenants. 
Those two categories make up the big item 
in the agricultural population. Among 
those classified as farm laborers for wages 
1,700,000 are women. To any normally 
subjugated and oppressed American hus- 
band one of the pleasures of European 
travel arises from the evidence on every 
hand that the lower ranks of Continental 
society are uncontaminated by silly Amer- 
ican notions about women. In looking 
over a standard form of lease, or renting 
agreement, adopted at the time referred to 
above, I find a clause providing that the 
tenant must give his time exclusively to the 
cultivation of the holding, but the women 
of his family are permitted to work outside 
at such times as there is no special need of 
their labor on the holding. Evidently 
afternoon tea and bridge were not within 
the purview of the framers of the lease. 

At Milan, in the middle of a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon, I stepped into a public 
park and sat down near the monumental 
gate to watch the people. Presently a 
young Italian pair, male and female, came 
in, attracting my attention and that of 
other idlers because they were absorbed in 
animated, not to say impassioned, conver- 
sation. Oblivious of curious glances, they 
stalked across a circular graveled plaza 
and sat down on a bench directly opposite 
the main gate—that is, in the most con- 
spicuous position in the whole park. I 
should say that 100 people on foot and in 
vehicles passed them every minute or two, 
and they were under the eyes of another 
100 who occupied the benches around the 
circle. 

The argument proceeded, however, 
quite as though they had been alone on a 
desert island. In a flouncing and contemp- 
tuous manner the lady turned her back 
on the gentleman. With a responsive 
movement, which may have been the 
result of long practice, the gentleman drew 
his right arm backward and delivered a 
sweeping slap, whose concussion sounded 
something like the popping of an inflated 
paper bag and whose impact rocked the 
lady’s head perilously. 

A good many people saw it and heard it; 
but beyond a slight curious stare, no one 
paid the least attention. The lady had 
recourse to tears and a handkerchief. The 
gentleman continued the argument, but 
evidently with little satisfaction, for a 
minute or two later he favored her with 
another crack on the head that would 
have been at least a one-bagger if her neck 
had not been firm. Again a few curious, 
cursory stares. A few minutes later the 
lady dried her eyes, put up her handker- 
chief and the couple walked out of the park 
in at least a less truculent attitude than 
they had entered it. 


The Neapolitan Truck Gardens 


I by no means inferred from this little 
episode that cuffing one’s wife or lady 
friend is a common practice in Italy. But 
I did infer that if a man felt his wife or 
lady friend needed cuffing he had no scruple 
about administering the corrective in full 
public view, untroubled by a fear that some 
sentimental bystander might interfere in 
an affair that was really none of his busi- 
ness. 

The census also shows 1,700,000 peasant 
proprietors who work their own land. 
There is no telling just how much land 
they own in the aggregate, or the average 
size of a holding. But a great many of 
their holdings are very small. Indeed, out 
of 4,600,000 parcels of agricultural land 
enumerated by the government, 3,275,000 
are less than two and a half acres, and 
4,369,000 are not more than ten acres. 
That leaves only about 250,000 parcels 
of more than ten acres; but those parcels 
comprise a big part of the total farm area. 
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There is no typifying Italian agriey 
even by regions. Big farms and 
farms—indeed, all sorts of farms held 
sorts of tenure—can be found eyeryy 
But the small proprietor who wo 
own land flourishes especially g 
Naples. Traveling from Rome to } 
in summer or fall, the first thing to 
one’s eye is the verdant look of the e 
around the southern city as compare 
the dun environs of the capital, T} 
and flat plain between Naples and Ve 
is very intensively cultivated for ten 
or so back from the sea. This plain 
the same intensive cultivation, also e 
beyond Vesuvius. The ruins of Pj 
look down on many acres of gree 
flourishing hand-nursed vegetation, 
haps no more intensive cultivat 
found anywhere. 

Mostly it is what we call truck g 
ing, or market gardening. Vegetal 
the chief product. I have seen big 
table fields in Florida and California 
surfaces that permitted a wide vie) 
at Naples I got the impression of | 
more green things to eat under my 
one time than I had ever seen before 
haps the contrast of sea and mo 
helped the illusion; perhaps it is} 
tensive cultivation; but one wou 
offhand that here were enough veg 
to feed a nation. After riding arou 
district even an hour, one must eve 
marvel at the scarcity of vegetal 
Italian menus. 
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Personally Conducted Plai; 


Of course there are no statistic 
these green fields around Naples 
embrace a good many square mil 
they are no doubt owned and wor 
some thousands of proprietors. § 
the proprietors live in town, bu 
dwellings are scattered everywhere fi 
the fields, generally with a few trees 
them. | 

I have mentioned the scarcity 3 
around Rome for some five monthsf 
year—the wrong months for agri(f 
purposes. Florida, for example, mi‘ 
sibly takes her dry weather in then 
when it pleases the tourists and 
much affect the crops. But the Ital 
season is the summer. The 8 
drought increases as you go sout 
Rome. All the vegetable fields at 
are irrigated. 

Two or perhaps three small river 
der down the plain and furnish a 
water supply. The rest comes fror 
Every little while, from any road, } 
see a small, patient donkey, hitch 
sweep, tramping round and rou 
stone wellhead and so working thi 
tion system. The admirable little 
seem to know their job, for I neves 
driver near one of them. 

Many of these vegetable tracts & 
more than an acre in extent. Exit 
the donkey, cultivation is altoge 
hand. In fact, as an Italian auth? 
agriculture pointed out, the intr 
of machinery would be a setbac 
would be impossible to cultivate a 
area by machinery and get as large’ 
Each particular plant seems to be™ 
ally conducted from infancy to mu 

It strikes an outsider, howevé | 
there is a good deal of waste in this 
expenditure of labor. For examy 
most common vehicle for heavy * 
is a ponderous cart, with timbers t) 
more suitable for a ship than fot}! 
conveyance, and with two whee® 
feet high. I don’t know what one ® 
contrivances may weigh when emir 
I don’t remember ever to have sé 
thing made of wood that looked a 
When loaded, three small dispiri 
are hitched to it, one between ths! 
and one at each side. The shaft ® 
sure to be further burdened W 
elaborate and ornamental collar?! 
with tin and topped with a fancy= 
leather or feathers. 

(Continued on Page 193)) 
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lontinued from Page 190) 
the cart is fully loaded the driver 
end climb up in front and a boy 
gehind. I could not find out why 
‘able boy rides behind, unless to 
e the lean horses on upgrades; 
ywngrades the friend walks behind 
and pulls on a rope that operates 
e brakes. Surely there must be less 
methods of cartage—at any rate 
‘ious for the horses. If it is only 
jonkey cart, pulled by an animal 
n as big as a Newfoundland dog, 
] usually be a human passenger, 
stimes two. 
potatoes and some other vege- 
ised here are shipped nearly all 
astern Europe. Sometimes the 
are planted under grapevines. 
sly the general idea is to make the 
‘row as many things as possible 
ume time. But recently the big 
been tomatoes, and I am credibly 
‘that in the past two years canning 
has become one of the leading 
3s of Southern Italy. When you 
‘ry that Southern Italy comprises a 
‘| populous country, the statement 
aato canning is now one of the 
ndustries gives a suggestion as to 
strial situation generally. 
ierican pricks up his ears at hear- 
an important part of the output of 
an tomato canneries is shipped to 
‘ed States. Of canned tomatoes 
sort of tomato concentrate, or 
more than 36,000,000 pounds, 
5 more than $2,000,000, was ex- 
: the United States in 1923. In 
corresponding figures were more 


100,000 pounds and nearly $4,000,- 


iS when I was there that ship- 
7 1925 would exceed those of the 
Hy year. But it is a comfort to know 
hicanning, sealing and labeling are 
nby American machinery and most 
pans are made of American tin 


siolume of exports to the United 
indicates that tomato canning 
iin important sum of money into 
sict every year, but those who have 
(che subject agree that the grower 
llidedly less of it than he should 
shis tomatoes usually pass through 
Qscionable number of middlemen. 
‘ld that one unfortunate cartload 
cially traced through. fifteen inter- 
(hands. Invariably, I believe, the 
(s are loaded in wooden crates on 
¥ and carted to town in some such 
yice as I have described. The 
“he can hardly be more than ten 

m the city, and the nearest ones 
Iitically at its door. 
be simple. 


‘The Mystery of Naples 


Marketing 


2 is, however, a venerable and 
aysterious organization, or ring, 
handling of farm produce in the 
‘inded on the principle that where 
YS SO scarce, as many people as 
) ought to get a little nip at every 
¢coin that circulates. Persons in a 
C to know tell me that if a grower 
itan untoward disposition to break 
ym the established order and do 
i<eting in a more direct manner, 
_rsuasive emissary of the ring, or 
ition, will undoubtedly visit him 
it out that the old ways are the best 
‘ihe will stick to them if he knows 

is well off. They say life may be 
2ry uncomfortable for a grower 
1 heed the warning. If he con- 

3 he almost always does, his vege- 
3\re passed on from one circle to 
of the ring, each taking its small 


1 spend even a week in Naples 
Cunt of the matter will sound quite 
1} to you. For a long while, until 
H year, this was the most populous 
Italy. On the last count Milan 
ttle ahead; but Naples contains 
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750,000 people, and if you discover any- 
body in it who can even approximately 
solve for you the mystery of how they all 
live, you will be luckier than I have been. 
Milan fairly explains itself at a glance, 
with its factories and brisk air. An indus- 
trial town, yousay. Naples has the tomato 
canneries that I have mentioned and a 
considerable output of coarse cotton cloth. 
One chain of cotton mills employing 10,000 
hands is, I believe, the leading industrial 
concern. But deducting 10,000 from 750,- 
000 leaves a good many over who are not 
engaged in manufacturing or in agriculture. 
Naples, of course, is an important seaport, 
but one of its chief exports is cheese—a 
good deal of it made in the north and sent 
down for oversea trade; some of it made 
locally from goats’ milk—but even 250,000 
people cannot live by exporting cheese. 

Via Roma is the chief thoroughfare lead- 
ing back from the water front. Walking 
along it away from the bay, you will see 
at short intervals at your left—every sixty 
or seventy feet, I should say—a long, fairly 
straight street leading upward to the hills 
in the background. It will be paved with 
big blocks of hewed granite, with no side- 
walks, and only a dozen feet wide. The 
buildings on either side will be seven and 
eight stories high, with many balconies, 
from which, here and there, the week’s 
washing will hang in a manner to remind 
you of Harlem. 


Fresh Milk 


For a short distance from Via Roma 
there may be shops that seem to have an 
eye to tourist trade, but you quickly leave 
all that and get into a native region that 
was obviously not intended for tourists. 
All these tall buildings that make the nar- 
row street chasmlike are human hives. 
A numerous family in one room is by no 
means the exception. Those on the lower 
floors appear to live largely in the street 
itself. On the ground floor, wide-open | 
doors disclose various domestic scenes. 
Toward the upper end you will be quite 
sure to pass a herd of ten or a dozen goats 
lying on the stones at the side of the street. 
Perchance you will see one or two content- 
edly browsing at a freshly dumped heap of 
green litter; or you may see a man squat- 
ting beside one of the fruitful animals milk- 
ing it. A peddler with a can of goat’s milk 
passes by, whistling. There is a hail from 
above. A head and a basket appear at an 
upper window. The basket is lowered by a 
rope, a coin is taken out of it, a can of milk 
put in, and the housewife hauls it up by 
the rope. 

But here we must note the remorseless 
march of improvement. Up to a few years 
ago, I am told, it was the common practice 
to drive the goat upstairs and milk it at 
the customer’s door, or even to send it up 
to be milked by the customer; but now 
fashion quite favors the newfangled mode 
of hauling the milk up with a rope. No 
telling what may happen next. In some 
sort or other the 750,000 people live—not 
only live but seem mostly quite happy 
about it. But the general principle is that 
if a piece of coin appears anywhere as 
many people as possible ought, in good 
conscience, to have a nip at it. 

You will discover that principle soon 
enough if you appear among them with 
the instantly recognized earmarks of an 
American, for there will always be two 
men, and often three or four, offering to do 
for you what one man could easily accom- 
plish—in fond hopes of a small tip. Their 
eagerness for tips leads thoughtless Amer- 
icans to call them greedy; but the word 
hardly applies, for a few cents really satis- 
fies them—although they will very likely 
look broken-hearted and grumble in the 
expectation of another lira. It takes a 
hard heart to begrudge them four cents. 
In fact, it is still a source of immortal regret 
that, one porter in the Naples railroad 
station having our bags, I meanly refused 
to let another porter carry a walking stick, 
an umbrella and a light overcoat. In the 
smattering of shattered English at his 
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command he argued eloquently all the way 
down the long platform that with two 
porters I was sure to get good seats in the 
train, while with only one we might have 
to ride the bumpers. Finally he offered 
to run ahead and meet the train—about 
at Salerno, I inferred—and seize upon the 
very best seats for me. Eight cents was 
as much as he could reasonably have 
expected. 

Why do Americans go to Europe any- 
way? That larger question is more or less 
implied in the smaller one: Why are the 
so-called slums of New York merely de- 
pressing while the same thing in Naples, 
only far bigger, dirtier, messier and more 
crowded, is so interesting that you will 
contentedly wander about it a couple of 
hours? Maybe those sentimental Amer- 
icans who deplore our restriction of South 
Italian immigration hope that such immi- 
grants would in time create properly exten- 
sive, squalid and picturesque slums in all 
large American cities, thereby saving us 
the expense and bother of foreign travel. 

There is a daily boat service from Naples 
across the bay to Sorrento and Capri. The 
inshore waters are not shallow; quite 
large ships come within two or three rods 


| of the land. Undoubtedly the manage- 


ment of such a boat service in America 
would, to begin with, build docks, for the 
outlay would not be large. But there are 
no docks for the trans-bay boats at Naples 
or Sorrento or Capri. The boat lies three 
or four rods offshore. Passengers are con- 
veyed to and from it in skiffs. Usually a 
dozen of them are employed at each of the 
three landing places. It is cheaper to hire 
rowers than to build a small dock. 

There is much big farming also in the 
Neapolitan region, mainly east of the 
mountains. In a general sort of way it is 
much the same as the big farming around 
Rome—and “‘general sort of way’’ is as 
near as you can get with any broad state- 
ment about Italian agriculture, for details 
differ from district to district, and even in 
the same district. But in that general sort 
of way big farming increases as you go 
south until, in Sicily, it comprises perhaps 
two-thirds of the whole. 


Enchanted or Not 


Doubtless you already know from the 
report of many eulogistic travelers, both 
before and after Goethe, that Sicily is an 
enchanted island; but I am able to add 
that your opinion as to who enchanted it 
will depend strictly upon what part of it 
you visit. Travelers generally confine their 
observations to the verdant and varied 
seacoast regions; but most of the wheat is 
raised in the interior, and an explorer of the 
interior will encounter, at least, the follow- 
ing handicaps: 

First, few roads, so that most of his 
traveling must be done on _ horseback; 
second, no hotels or inns, so that he must 
rely upon the hospitality of the inhabitants 
for food and lodging; third, longish 
stretches in which there is no water fit to 
drink; fourth, in some parts, a consider- 
able degree of insecurity, so that prudent 
natives carry a shotgun when going out at 
night; fifth, and most important of all, an 
ever-present scourge of malaria that makes 
a large part of the plains on which wheat 
is raised practically uninhabitable, the 
farm laborers living in towns or large 
villages on the hills and traveling back and 
forth morning and evening. Often the 
journey requires two or even three hours 
at both ends of the day, and in summer a 
start is made at two o’clock A.M. 

After mentioning these handicaps, I hope 
it is not necessary to add that my account 
of the interior of Sicily is taken at second- 
hand and long range. It is taken, however, 
from unimpeachable Italian sources. In 
praiseworthy pursuit of agricultural and 
sociological knowledge, many trained ob- 
servers have explored the ground; but as 
far as I find, they chose the coolest and 
least malarial months of the year for the 
task—certainly not the early fall, when I 
was in Italy. 


November 


As I have said before, big farms wo; 
by hired labor, which the Italians stil] 
by their classical name of latifundi 
found in all the provinces. They 
of course, to the times of imperia 
or even beyond. But Sicily is gs 
particular stronghold. One inve; 
showed more than 1,700,000 acres 
by 787 persons; but of these, 614 wi 
parative pikers, holding not mo 
2500 acres each. The remai 
owned, in round numbers, 900,000 

As to the general result, a 
Italian writes: if 

“At long distances from each ¢ 
stand the villages and the towns in w 
the population is collected, for the 
part built on a hill or on some isola 
almost inaccessible and always in ¢ 
tion strategically favorable. Ro 
towns and villages there is a belt 
intensively in orchards and garde 
between these belts of intensive 
tion, which seem like oases in a di 
stretches the wide and barren ¢oy 
where latifundia rules.” 


é 


Weeding the Wheat — 
ia’ 

“Here the eye ranges for miles wi 
finding a single house or tree. 4 
intervals arise the mansions of th 
lords, forerunners of the present owne 
latifundia, and around them a few; 
huts or a few trees. The silence is bt 
now and then by the notes of birds 
barking of dogs, the braying of asses ¢ 
cries of the plowman encouraging his) 
his head tied in a red handkerchief to 
off sun and wind. Country r 
wheeled traffic are very few or a 
wanting. Pack transport is thus the 
and long strings of mules or horses, 
eight together, one behind the othe 
to be seen at harvest time crossinj 
fields with a mounted escort of a 
guardians.” ¥. 
I have a photograph of a Sicilian 
containing 7000 inhabitants, nearl 
of whom, of working age and dispos 
are employed by one man, who owrt 
town and everything else in sight. I 
for a short time at harvest do the pei! 
sleep on the plains, and then usua 
temporary straw huts. There is alm 
rain for nearly five months in the 
summer. In spite of these disadvan 
Sicily raises more than a tenth of the 
Italian wheat crop, with an average 
of eleven bushels to the acre. 
They do not spare labor, such as 
Often big wheat fields are weeded by 
as we weed flower beds; and I wa 
sented with a photograph of a large 
of laborers who were hoeing by hand] 
field of a coarse sort of beans. Thi 
in this picture received a daily w: 
eight lire, or thirty-two cents, plus 4 
erate allowance of the native win! 
coarse bread that makes a larger P} 
their diet. This, no doubt, is the 
agricultural wage in Italy. at 
The government would like to br 
the Sicilian latifundia and get the la 
the hands of its tillers. But the 
roads and of farm buildings, 
of fit drinking water in many 
above all the presence of malar 
makes living on the farm lands a 
of the question, present an ex 
difficult problem. Under such ¢on 
one could hardly expect to find 
progressive population. They m 
however, and Sicily sends out a ¢ 
stream of emigrants. Formerly the 
States was their principal goal. N 
go to Northern Italy, to Fra 
there is a demand for unskilled I 
In other parts of Italy go 
aided codperation has done som 
the way of breaking up latifund 
least of giving the tillers a mor 
interest in the output. In a ge 
cases codperative associations 
laborers have taken over larg 
almost always on a lease, someU 
the landlord a cash rent, but mor 
(Continued on Page 197) 
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the product with him on the 
a principle. This movement got 
impetus after the war. Italian 
of the subject seem generally to 
important results from it in the 
least, of transforming many day 
into share tenants. -But it is 
le to get even the roughest approx- 
of the extent to which it has 
been put in practice. 

is a great deal of agricultural 
ion of one sort or another in 
ot only landholding or land-leasing 
but credit associations, purchas- 
ciations, marketing associations, 
seding societies, and so forth. A 
kind of codperative cheese mak- 
, goes back to the Middle Ages 
ound in the north. In its most 
2 form the codperators bring their 
a certain day to the house of one 
whose family make it into cheese; 
lowing day all the milk will be 
to the house of another member, 
sry member has had his day’s sup- 
ilk and made it into cheese. - Codp- 
iandholding or land leasing proceeds 
inlans. Under the first, the farm is 
as a unit and managed collectively 
uncil of the farmers; under the 
the farm is set off in parcels and 
n measurably does his own manag- 


merican woman residing in Italy 
d that the Neapolitan commonly 
» his fellow citizen of the north as 
iead, while the northerner returns 
ypliment by calling his southern 
jot a loafer. But when I repeated 
amale American who also has lived 
zars in Italy, he said, ‘‘Not really. 
Jerms are only the most ladylike 
isms for what northerner and south- 
ul each other.” Of course Italy 
r one nation only the other day, 
“ally speaking. Centuries of pretty 
it strife between the principalities 
ich it was formerly split have left 
fark. 


Where Living is Cheap 


1; insignificant portion of the popu- 
iif Rome and Florence, by the way, 
0 be composed of Americans, pre- 
tly women, who candidly confess 
by stay on because living is much 
‘than in the United States. Three 
‘itisfactory house servants, I find, 
| had at twenty dollars a month— 
i but for all three—plus board and 
, and they have never heard of such 
ras a day or an afternoon off every 


, 
Y have been going up lately, but I 
red a really handsome villa in Flor- 
. $150 a month—and would have 
1 on the spot if the owner had agreed 
|it to Florida for me. 


BYE. Mm. T. SERVICE, FROM TF. MARSTON 
A Scene Near Port Austin, Michigan 
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The government ought to win its battle 
of wheat. Increasing the average yield for 
the country by only three or four bushels 
an acre would turn the trick, and the best 
cultivated fields give yields four times the 
average for the kingdom. There is a good 
deal of conservatism to be overcome, how- 
ever—from the handmade wooden plow 
that is still used for lighter tillage in Sicily 
to some medieval cheese making up in the 
foothills of the Alps. When 20,000,000 
Italians get their living directly out of the 
soil, it is probably not in good taste for an 
American—with all the haphazard, waste- 
ful tillage at home—to criticize their 
methods; yet it must strike an outsider 
that there is room for some improvement. 


Dear Land and Cheap Labor 


For one thing, Italy is favorably situated 
for the cultivation of fruit, but I have never 
seen so much poor fruit for sale anywhere 
else. Of course, there is some good fruit; 
but the great quantity of inferior stuff 
suggests bad husbandry. Also, there 
might be improvement in the matter of 
transportation. For instance, they can and 
do raise very good oranges at Sorrento, but 
at Rome, five hours away 

“You don’t really mean,”’ said the lady 
from California, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, ‘‘that you are going to give me that 
orange! A whole orange! Why, it’s like 
giving away a Raphael! We’ve been in 
Italy five weeks, looking for an orange.” 

The orange in question was one of a 
small—all too small—basket brought up 
from Sorrento in view of the dearth at the 
capital. With a rather grand gesture we 
did give the Californian a whole one—and 
regretted it two days later. An outsider 
may hold that with all its possibilities in 
the fruit line Italy could do better. 

Italy reports by far the largest area in 
vines of any country in Europe—two and 
a half times as many acres as France, which 
comes next. But France produced one- 
third more gallons of wine. No doubt this 
is because so much of Italy’s vineyards 
is planted also to other crops; in fact, 
four-fifths of the total vine area grows 
something besides vines. Perhaps this 
pushes the soil too hard. No end of labor 
is expended.. Mile after mile of vines grow 
on steep hillside terraces that are built up 
and faced with solid masonry; but neither 
the grapes nor the wine are, as a rule, of 
high quality. The vines grow in all sorts 
of ways—sometimes on poles ten feet high, 
sometimes draped along a row of trees. 

“You can’t judge us by America,’’ said 
an Italian authority on agriculture. ‘‘The 
conditions are opposite. You have plenty 
of land and dear labor. We have little land 
and more hands than we know what to do 
with.”’ 

A scarcity of resources and a super- 
abundance of people explains a good many 
things in Italy. 
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They are laid with the tough end-grain upper- 
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Regardless of conditions, they are recognized 
as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endur- 
ance, economy, and service. 
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and make recommendations without any obli- 
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$€0 
HEATER 


i¢, | 


That is all it 


takes to make your car cozily warm for winter driving. Why suffer cold—incon- 
venience—and actual danger when comfort and safety are so easily secured. A Fran- 
cisco Auto Heater furnishes abundant warmth—consistently. The heat begins when 
the motor starts and is supplied in ample volume at low speeds. 


CLEAN, HEALTHFUL, FRESH-AIR HEAT 


Only clean, fresh air—warmed to the right temperature—reaches your car from a 
Francisco Heater. This superior heating unit takes in pure air right back of the fan, 


warms it and passes it directly into the car. 


It ventilates while it heats—and because 


it is a manifold type heater there is positively no danger from harmful gases. 
Three Times Greater Heat Value—Positively Guaranteed 


Francisco Heaters for 6 and 8 cylinder cars cost 
approximately one-half the price asked for other 
makes of heaters—and they are guaranteed to deliver 
fully three times as much heat. 


Ford models retail at $3.00. Models for 4 cylinder 


cars range from $5.00 to $10.00. Models for 6 and 8 
cylinder cars are $10.00. 

Stop at your dealer’s today. Tell him to install a 
Francisco Auto Heater—be prepared for many 
winters of comfortable driving. 


THE FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER CO., Dept. 26, Columbus, Oo. Dept. 26, Hamilton, Ont. 


DEALERS: Your jobber can fill your order promptly. 


Or write us direct mentioning his name. 


FRANCISCO HEATER 
installed on Ford 


FRANCISCO HEATER installed 
on Buick 


FRANCISCO HEATER installed 
on Cadillac 
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been paid to those little details of make and finish which give 
this shoe its smart, custom appearance. 

The W. L. Douglas store or the Douglas dealer in your vicinity will be glad to 
show you this new model, also many others for Young Men, as well as the 
more conservative styles. 


WOMEN’S SHOES, TOO 
Smartest new styles in all the fashionable 
leathers. Splendidly made, yet at low prices. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes 
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Price 
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Al 


over a certain district and make a report on 
it. Or he is a resident of a mining com- 
munity, following up a theory regarding the 
continuation of some well-worked vein in 
the hope of striking it at a point that is not 
covered by claims. Or a mining engineer who 
has noticed a certain topography and figured 
in his own mind that because of the various 
dikes and formations which exist, there 
should be minerals there. But all those 
matter-of-fact things did not pertain in the 
old days, with the result that all mineral- 
bearing land was filled with men whose 
claim to fame existed in the fact that they 
might be poor today and rich tomorrow; 
children of fortune whose assertions could 
not be denied for the simple reason that to 
do so would necessitate the gift of prophecy. 
Theremainder of that army still wanders the 


| hills, old now, gray now, stooped and bent 


now. But the lure, the passion is still as 
fierce as ever. 

One night at sunset my pack outfit dipped 
over a hill of sage and came down into the 
remains of what once was the teeming town 
of Vulcan, where a big mine had been, and 
a smelter and a mill; but desertion has 
done its work now. Where there had been 
the usual dance halls and the usual saloons, 
and the usual by-products of mining— 
which seemed to run greatly to drinking 
and gambling and women, judging from the 
usual remains of a defunct mining camp— 
were now only so many buildings in various 
stages of decay, the mud roofs of the log 
cabins broken away in yawning patches, 
windows gaping, doors standing open. 
House hunters of the day, we rode the 


| various lines of cabins and selected our 


abode for the night. 

Then, as the pack horses one by one 
gave up their burdens and moved forth to 
the grassy streets to roll, we halted for a 
moment in our labors, to observe that we 
were not alone. 

An old man was approaching from far at 
the other end of the squalid deserted village. 
A gaunt man, a bent man, leaning upon a 
lengthy homemade staff of aspen; a man 
who moved slowly, laboriously, and when 
he approached within hailing distance dis- 
played himself as ghastly pale except for his 
lips, and these were blue, as though he had 
used theatrical grease paint on them. He 
grunted and sighed as he walked, his watery 
eyes peering at us as though they saw only 
through a film. At last he sank on an 
adjacent doorstep. 


Before and After Eating 


“Been prospeckin’ a little around here. 
Goin’ to camp here tonight?” heasked, after 
he’d told us his name. 

We nodded to our dismantled equipment 
in obvious answer. A thin, shaking hand 
rose to the blue lips and rubbed them in 
quivering fashion. 

“Mighty glad o’ that,’ he said. 
wouldn’t mind me grubbin’ with you? A 
feller said he’d bring me some grub a week 
or so ago, but he never done it. Last 
Thursday I got pretty hungry, so I dug 
some worms an’ walked four miles over to 
Beaver Creek an’ stayed all night there. 
Caught eleven fish. Been livin’ on ’em 
ever since’’—the lean hand shook at the 
blue lips again—“‘ but they’re all gone now.” 

“Poor devil!’”” I muttered as I helped 
Charlie, our horse wrangler, lift the last 
pannier from the back of his beloyed Big 
Major. But Charlie only grunted. 

“Wait till he gets th’ wrinkles out of his 
belly!”’ he prophesied. I obeyed. 

An hour later the old-timer pushed back 
his chair from the commandeered table of 
a commandeered, deserted log cabin, and 
with the air of a connoisseur raised a gift 
cigar between two very stiff fingers. He 
lighted it and puffed slowly, as though 
testing the grade of the tobacco. He blew 
a billow of smoke toward the newspaper- 
decorated ceiling, then turned upon us his 
weak blue eyes. 


MILLION JUST ARIEAD! ! 


(Continued from Page 23)" 


“You 


November 2), 


“Tell you right now,” he said, “ "tye 
take much to bring this country back 
here. No, sir-ree! ’Course, it’s she 


Why, do you know, I’ve seen th’ tim 
these hills around here was just bla 
prospectors, grubbin’ in the sage for 
indications. Good ore, too—if the 
known where to look for it.” Hey 
hand to indicate the whole sage 
mesa land lying gray and glowe’ 
us in the blackness of an approach’ 
the black outlines of a fire-gutted 
the hill, the slanting building whi 
the disused smelter. ‘‘An’ e 
come right back, too, the minute 
slightest start. There’s a couple 
of Mines boys goin’ to retimber t 
shaft up there, and if they do, jus 
watch this district!”’ ‘ 

I looked out the grimy window 
slatternly cabins, the careened 
the ancient dance halls and salo 

“Suppose it does come back,’ 
“what of it?” ; 


/ Seeing Gold 


\ 

“What of it?’”? The eminent ol 
pounded his staff upon the anei 
“Why, this here was one of the | 
towns of its size in Colorado. We ha 
halls here an’ everything. An’ this < 
was one of th’ best, too, an’ don’t y 
anybody fool you. I’ve got a dozen: 
claims staked out around here, ar 
ain’t one of ’em, if it was worked ri 
wouldn’t make a man independent r 

Shortly afterward he left us flat, 
bling along with his staff and mumbli 
himself through those theatrical blu 
Charlie winked a knowingeye. _— 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he asked. “In 
wrinkles out 0’ their bellies an’ they al 
different. Wouldn’t sell you none of 
claims, either, for less’n a million, Dj 
know?” | 

Again I looked out the window at 
crepit little wreck of a town, huddled 
it seemed, in its attempt to escape thi 
of slashing wind and driving rain; at 
able, piteous excuse for a town, whe 
at best could exist only until they g 
the money to hurry elsewhere; _ 
without home possibilities, witho 
forts, without anything save the 
frontier accouterments. d 

“But why anybody should be 
the idea of bringing a place like 
life——”’ 

Charlie grunted—he who had been: 
in the companionship of such men | é 
old friend, he who had lived in a doe 
town himself. 

“Say, it ain’t the town,” he 
ae don’t even know it’s here, } 

”’—then Charlie goggled his 
ade a motion toward his forehead— 
of ’em’s touched a little bit up here. 
bein’ alone so much an’ in the highe 
An’ from lookin’ for gold so long 
now it’s stickin’ out of every TO K 
from holdin’ on to it.” ; 

Jack Nankervis, busy with the 4 
looked. up. 

“Funny about ’em that way, isn’t 
asked. “Crazy to get somebody te 
hold of their property—until som 
really wants it.” ‘ 

“Then nobody can have it,” anno 
Charlie, with a new goggling process 
wide eyes. ‘‘Say, there was the Dut 
over by the Lake Pass. You know 
last cabin we passed before we hit th 
lows? Where that mine dump 
that was the Dutchman’s. Used to 
near starve to death there, grubbin’ a 
in his tunnel and gettin’ something ” 
when he could—an’ not eatin’ half the 
Then along comes a man from Denv 
stays all night with him, and lo 
ore an’ got all fed up on how ri 
was an’ everything. An’ just asa! 

(Continued on Page 201) 


ttinued from Page 198) 
naan he said he’d take some of 
own to Denver an’ see if he 
xt somebody interested in it. 
d, just as a favor, understand. 
gettin’ anything out of it him- 
2 just felt sorry for the old man. 
shey made a deal where these 
the old man five thousand dol- 
‘re going to pay him the rest of 
nd dollars in installments. Fifty 
jllars!’’ repeated Charlie, draw- 
amount as though he liked the 
“An’ here he was, way over 
old—it’d been enough to keep 
millionaire for the rest of his 
you know what? The Leadville 
astory about it all, sayin’ what 
it was an’ all that. An’ the old 
5. ‘Humph!’ he says. ‘If it’s 
to them, it’s worth it to me!’ 
sm back the money an’ wouldn’t 
ing more to do with ’em, an’ a 
months later somebody came 
ae cabin an’ found him sittin’ 
mine dump—dead. A rock or 
fallen on him while he was 
his millions!”’ 
Charlie’s illustration of the old- 
setor and miner an unusual one. 
zreat many of the old fellows in 
have been wandering the high 
| the Rockies—stuck away in 
mber line, roaming the hills, liv- 
younty of the community. I’ve 
sone who wasn’t feverish for a 
for somebody to “‘take ahold of 
xy.” And I’ve never met one 
final drawing up of the papers, 
scome as skittish as a mule deer 
yetter about going through with 


- after all, it isn’t the money. 
imes when I believe it never was 
» It was the thrill of discovery, 
ice of being a prospector, the 
30 the wandering instinct; and 
ferely a wonderful excuse. As far 
(a stake for life was concerned, 
argely on the surface. The his- 
sing communities shows few in- 
‘prospectors who ever quit once 
cated pay ore. Off again—just 
(they could sell their claim—off 
ew country; over the hill and 
/ere the mountains beckoned and 
(the-wisp lured them on anew. 
‘the zest, that the thing which 
im on—the gold which meant 
' And of all Western characters 
stor is the only one who cannot 
wn. His past is fiction, his life is 
| his present is fiction—and he 
/aracter living it! 


lumes With a Punch 


lered, one day, through a natural 
she Lake City country in South- 
do, where all the world had 
‘he greasy soil had moved as 
\iant had pushed it while still in 
, state. The trees slanted eerily. 
.Iders hung in place as though 
yy athread. The vegetation was 
|’ in the distance ragged black 
i the sky in a sort of panoramic 
they ran viciously to a sudden 
| t is known as Cannibal Plateau, 
entleman of the past, named 
ry wont to guide gold-seeking 
i then, according to the charges 
i sent him to prison, considerately 
ind cut them up for future con- 
Near by, in a little inclosure of 
ened palings, were the graves of 
victims. Eerie country. Weird 
!As though it should be only 
cannibals to live there and can- 
‘ns to be buried by the roadside. 
led it Slumgullion Gulch, named 
» days when there was the same 
in designations that there was in 
ads, when a place was reached 
irest route, usually that of the 
Ing straight upward from valley 
)matter what the grade might be 
en the creek might go upon a 
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rampage and take the highway with it. To- 
day they build roads in the mountains 
upon a different system, preferring to wind 
about the sidehills where the granite forms 
a firm foundation, and where, though the 
route may be longer, the way is safer and 
less precipitous. In the same fashion have 
names changed; there is more finesse. A 
thing not known when life ran in the raw, 
with the result that a stream which pos- 
sessed underfed fish became Skinnyfish 
Creek; a certain ranch in Middle Park, for 
obvious reasons, went on the maps as 
Crazy Woman Ranch; a mountain that now 
might be named something euphonious, like 
Puma Peak, was theh—and so remained — 
just plain Sleepy Cat. They named ’em 
Indian fashion in the old days, according to 
the outstanding features; Slaughterhouse 
Gulch was where stood the local butchering 
pens, Sheep Gulch, Dirty Woman Ranch, 
Soap Creek, Mud Creek, Scraggly Peak, 
Bloody Nose Mountain, Sixshooter Brown’s, 
Three Mile Creek, Frying Pan Creek— 
there was a delightful naiveness about it all 
which reached its dramatic climax in the 
christening of Slumgullion Gulch. 


Not the Money But the Dream 


Hardly a place of beauty in name or in 
scenery. Hardly a spot in which one would 
desire to smooth away the fading days of a 
lifetime. Yet in the midst of it we heard a 
tumult, wild shoutings and screamings 
mixed with the incessant blatting of sheep, 
as an old prospector, with arms waving, 
rescued his one companion, a jack burro, 
from a playful excursion with his fellow 
jacks of a passing sheep outfit. 

““They’d steal th’ clothes off your back!”’ 
he shouted as he dragged the long-eared 
truant back to the vicinity of a hole in the 
ground above which stood an ancient wind- 
lass. Then with sudden suspicion, “‘ You 
ain’t sheep men?” 

We assured him, and he gazed up at us 
with his one remaining eye—the other had 
departed years before in a premature mine 
blast. 

“Good thing you ain’t. Every time a 
sheep outfit passes, this here jack wants to 
go with ’em. Wouldn’t have nothin’ to 
take my ore down with if he went.” 

Jack leaned forward in his saddle. 

“Shipping ore, eh?” he asked. “High 
grade, I guess.” 

The miner demurred. 

“Nope—ain’t shippin’ it. But I’ve got 
it. Got the best ore in this country. I’ll 
ship it when I get good and ready.” 

Jack grinned. 

“Wouldn’t like to sell a quarter interest, 
would you?” 

The one eye narrowed. The man moved 
closer to his ancient windlass as if to pro- 
tect it. 

“No!” he shouted. ‘‘I ain’t in the mar- 
ket. I know what I’ve got!” 


Later on, when a long trip was over, we | 


took a bit of that ore—he had given it to us 
before the dreaded suspicion had gone 
through his mind that we might be there to 
take his beloved bonanza away from him— 
down to the assay office and had it tested. 
The assayer smiled as he handed us the 
sheet. It showed a total value of two dol- 
lars and ninety-one cents to the ton. 


So it isn’t the money. It’s the dream of | 


it. And the thrill of pursuit. Like hunting 
and coming home satisfied with the indica- 
tions of game, thus giving an excuse to go 
again. 

For the old-time prospector was con- 
stantly on the move. Asa rule, he did not 
find a mine and settle down to making a 
fortune. He sold it and went somewhere 
else to find another one. Like picking 
flowers or hunting pretty pebbles along a 
seashore; the zest always for the next one. 

He was not a trained man. What he 
knew he had learned from experience, or 
from someone else no more gifted than he. 
The corner store was his bank; a frying 
pan, a bedding roll, sowbelly and beans for 
grub, his rifle, his pick and gold pan, and 
sometimes a mortar and pestle formed his 
outfit—including, of course, the pack jack 
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HOLOPHANE 


Converts Light into illumination 


A—wrong lighting 


B—right lighting 


for instance, in the show-window 
A—without Holophane B—with Holophane 


ight at the lamp is just light. 
Only when it reaches the ob- 
ject to be seen does it become use- 
ful. Holophane gets it there with 
maximum efficiency. 


For instance, for show-windows, 
Holophane makes prismatic lighting 
reflectors in which each prism is so 
shaped that most of the light is di- 
rected on the display, and none of 
it permitted to shine in the eyes of 
the observer. 


Tests show that the installation of 
these reflectors makes an astonish- 
ing difference in the visibility and 
attractiveness of the window dis- 
play, in the number of passers-by 
who stop, and consequently in the 
sales that result. 


Holophane offers units for every 
lighting need. If you will write 
us, we shall be glad to tell you just 
what can be done to meet your 
lighting problems. 


Holophane Company, New York and Toronto 
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which lugged it. His journey was a direc- 
tionless thing, moving where the day took 
him, or spending whole weeks in one vicin- 
ity, roaming aimlessly, yet ever searching. 

A stream and he would halt to dig to bed 
rock—for by the system of gravity gold- 
bearing sands lie at the deepest possible 
point—then filling his pan and rocking it 
carefully in a manner that would gradually 
eliminate all the lighter rocks and sands, 
finally clearing it of everything except a 
tiny amount of silt clinging at the edge. 
Then the scrutiny for nuggets or for 
‘‘colors’’—infinitesimal flakes of gold that 
would indicate a metal-bearing stratum 
somewhere within the range of the stream. 

Or searching the gulleys, picking up every 
unusual piece of stone to heft it carefully in 
the hope of metalliferous weight, to study 
it, and perhaps crush it that he might deter- 
mine, also by the panning process, if it con- 
tained gold. Or tucking it away in his pack 
for future assaying for silver. Then, with 
the slightest indication, the slow, toiling 
process of following up this float, or dis- 
lodged piece of metal-bearing rock, until, 
far away in the higher reaches of the hills, 
he might come upon the outcropping of the 
vein and stake out another claim. 

Not that all claims were valuable. Most 
of them were not. It is a comparatively 
easy matter to find metal-bearing rock in 
metal mountains. The job, however, is to 
find one that carries enough silver and gold 
to pay for the trouble of mining it. A con- 
dition, however, which did not apply as 
much in the old days as it does now. In the 
first place, mining was cheaper. In the 
second, gold was gold and silver was silver 
in those days, and there were plenty of per- 
sons who were willing to pay either for 
claims or for the expenses of grubstaking, 
that a prospector might go upon his aim- 
less, will-o’-the-wisp way. Usually the 
grocery store—with results that have lasted 
even to the present day. 

Some years ago a friend of mine went to 
live in a mining camp. One of the things 
that impressed him about a certain grocery 
store was the wide divergence of its prices 
from that of the other stores in the city. 
There came the time when natural curi- 
osity caused him to ask questions. The 
storekeeper, a man of other days in mining, 
looked at him in amazement. 

‘“Why shouldn’t I charge a little more?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘See those books there? They’ve 


| got sixty thousand dollars on ’em—money 


that’s been advanced by this store to pros- 
pectors and leasers to go out and try to find 
gold mines and build up this country. Well, 
they didn’t pan out. But that wasn’t our 
fault, was it? It was all being done for the 
community, and so why shouldn’t the com- 
munity pay for it?” 


Perennial Prospectors 


Which was a rather broad way of looking 
at things, for the simple reason that the us- 


ual storekeeper was not ordinarily thinking ~ 


of the community. Instead, he was thinking 
of himself and of what the advance might 
mean in thé future. There are millionaires 
in the mining history of Colorado. Some of 
the most famous were grocers who ad- 
vanced the grub necessary to send a pros- 
pector upon his way, losing everything if 
the prospector failed to find gold or gain- 
ing a half of the claim if his journey was a 
fortunate one. 

And the grubstakers usually worked the 
mine. The prospector almost invariably 
sold out—and went onward. 

“You see,”’ said Charlie one night as we 
talked it all over, ‘‘they sort 0’ got in a rut. 
First place, it was an awful easy life— 
nothin’ to worry about as long as their grub 
an’ their pack jack held out, an’ always 
somebody else waitin’ at the end of the trip 
to believe their stories about a new bonanza 
over on th’ other side o’ th’ hill an’ send ’em 
out after it. If they did strike it they could 
sell out easy an’ get a big stake an’ have a 
big time till they’d blowed it all. Then 
they could go out again. An’ they kept on 
doin’ it until one day they woke up an’ 
found out they was too old to do anything 
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else. By that time they’d gotten jus 
tle bit off from bein’ alone so much 
that, an’ so they just stay at it ap 
*while somebody comes along an’ fin 
dead in their cabin. An’ that’s th’ 
another prospector. 

“Why, there was an old fellow liye 
by home, over above Twin Lakes, y 
there where you seen them drifts yj 
went by. That little cabin. Hada’ 
th’ ground up there that he couldy 
more work than he could fly to Jery 
Too old, you know. But do you thir 
leave it? No, sir; somebody migh: 
along there an’ steal it away from hi 
he stayed, winter an’ summer, an’ th 
down in town used to kind o’ keep we 
him by his light to see that he was al 
Well, there came a spell of bad yw 
blizzards an’ such, an’ folks went 
pretty early, an’ nobody noticed. 
whether the light was on or not, 
somebody remembered that they 
seen it, so they sent me ’n’ another 
up there to find out how he was,” — 


Queer Men of the Hills 


“He had a habit of markin’ off th 
on the calendar with a lead peneil— 
guess, he could figure how long it'd 
summer came again an’ he coul 
around in that hole in the ground, 
the door was unlocked when we wi 
there an’ so we walked right in whenr; 
answered our knockin’. There hij 
sittin’ in his chair with a piece of ore 
on the floor where it’d dropped out! 
hand, an’ his fingers stretched out, ji| 
it’d happened the minute we walked| 
cabin. But there hadn’t been any m 
the calendar for thirteen days.” | 

Dead in their cabins. It happer! 
with increasing frequency; men whi 
young in the teeming days of the } 
Mountain gold fever are now in their} 
ties. And when one is alone at sever; 
from the world, from a doctor—at; 
passer-by halts, walks to the windd! 
slatternly cabin and looks in. Folj 
which he goes into town and notif| 
coroner. Then the local paper runs [ 
inch notice, and another mountain: 
stands deserted, with the grass gi 
about the log sill and the pine sti 
chattering along the eaves. It is thi 
history. i 

For they seem to have few rel 
these queer men of the hills. Perhaj 
have gone long before or perhaps ‘ 
wandering has caused a natural ¢ 
apart. Sometimes the mourner is 3 
panion prospector, awaiting a liki 
Sometimes it is no one at all. Andi 
has been the end of a perfect life; thi! 
one happier than a prospector. i 

A life incidentally as precarious | 
been joyful. A satisfied life; wheth 
by the task of dragging a few tons ( 
year from a hole in the ground, gel 
down to the sampler by hook and er¢: 
then with the proceeds making the 
of the town’s mercantile establishme) 
settling up the comparatively puny# 
there are still a dozen or so accoil 
every old-time mining mee 
be upon the slim remainder of 2 
gained at some far time in the pay! 
now employed that a lone man may & 
when others have gone, still waitir § 
hoping in some decrepit, defunct 
camp, or whether upon a pittance ¢ 
by the county, the results seem thia 
There’s always the happiness, the 58 
tion, the interest; especially if the! 
of that interest be a town where ti 
are caving and the windows agap 
then there’s no one to bother, no 


interfere with dreams and visions 


day high up on Fremont Pass, i 
where once there had been six 4 
persons. There’d been eight dane 
there, too, he told us. And more thi 
many saloons. Strange, but they 
ways remember the number of dané 

(Continued on Page 205) I 
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tinued from Page 202) 

mber of places where one could 
where one, with a new stake in 
could have it thoroughly and 
taken away from him that, 
linking away his headache, he 
forth anew upon the trail of an 
sd bonanza. Down in the south- 
Colorado is the town of Gun- 
the center of a scattered min- 
nity, but now a city of tourists, 
fishing activities and of a normal 
pretty little town, quiet, well- 
ain’t nothin’ to what it used to 
ed prospector told me. “Why, 
e in this town, countin’ dance 
‘blin’ palaces an’ everything, 
eighty-three places in this town 
an could get a drink! And the 
ought’ve saw ’em : 


1 Mule in a Dead Town 


|, it seemed, of a type that wore 
their dresses and wore those 
ort, played more than a mere 
art in the ancient romance of 
iany a district they were the only 
ninity which existed. And soiled 
sy might be, they were women. 
tht, to be loved, and then, when 
ywn had come, to be remembered 
ospector wandered forth into the 
‘the hills again that he might 
stake the Molly B and thrill 
hrills at the name, while back in 
nly camp and the slab-boarded 
| which formed her habitation 
y B deftly wiped the bottom of 
ass on the edge of the table and 
le for the next denizen of the wild 
». come roaming in with gold dust 
jn his wallet. And as if in mem- 
| the dance halls are gone and the 
j} have long departed—paint and 
fold true to their trust, and afar 
ome gullied road that long since 
(0e, one still finds a board careen- 
\ the yawning hole of a caved-in 
caning, and upon that board the 
jetters: 


‘SWEeT baBY MiNe 


Jre, with this in mind, it was not 
ed that we should hear of the 
‘is and the places where one could 
‘k. But what was rather surpris- 
'e advent of a stack of letters from 
*; Service and the announcement 
é the branches of the Government, 
(cular one was the cussedest one of 
vinced curiosity. Whereupon we 
iat this majestic town with its 
1 deserted buildings, withits church 
idess and longer unoccupied, with 
zrown graveyard keeping guard 
| wreck of the glory that once was 
_had been defiled! A plain, ordi- 
(2 had walked into the center of 
/ taken one look at his surround- 
died! 
1pon the entire population—and 
the story himself—had taken up 
Yr with the Forest Service. Was 
| that a town should have a mule 
: init? Was it right that a town 


known the glories of Robinson 
mit to the fact that the magpies 
iting on the telegraph poles, and 
iule, a common ordinary mule, 
| ntinue to be deader and deader? 
| the Forest Service replied that it 
‘ved the communication of the 
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twelfth instant relative to the dropping 
dead of a mule in the deserted town of 
Robinson, and that if the present popula- 
tion of Robinson would look after the re- 
moval and proper interment of said mule 
and determine the owner of said mule 
the Forest Service would endeavor to re- 
fund to the population of Robinson the cost 
of moving said mule. That was all. No 
sentiment. No thought of the moral effects 
of amule’sdroppingdead More; when the 
population had removed said mule and de- 
termined the former owner of said mule as 
Mike Casanovia of Leadville, the Forest 
Service had replied, thanking the popula- 
tion for its letter of the eighth instant, in 
reference to File FH 103,342, pertaining to 
the dropping dead of a mule in the deserted 
town of Robinson, and that the Forest 
Service had investigated the matter in re- 
gard to the possible ownership being that of 
Mike Casanovia, and regretted to state 
that said Mike Casanovia had denied any 
knowledge and connection with said mule; 
and would the population of Robinson 
kindly state upon what predication the 
ownership of said mule was established. 

“And it ain’t the three dollars that it cost 
me to move him!” mourned the entire 
population of Robinson as he waived the 
reading of the dozen or so other letters per- 
taining to the demise of the unwanted ani- 
mal. “It’s that a mule could come in here 
and drop dead anyhow. Why, I’ve seen the 
time when these streets were so crowded 
that a mule couldn’t get on ’em. What’s 
more,” he added sotto voce, ‘‘it’s liable to 
come again. There was a bunch of New 
York capitalists up this way last week, look- 
ing at that mine. If they’d ever open it up 
this town’d come right back!” 


Grub and the Gold Nugget 


Toward that end they live on, regardless 
of that which may intervene. One night at 
dusk, high atop the Rabbit Ear Range in 
Western Colorado, there came into our 
camp a shadowy figure, trailed by a gray 
mare and a colt. He had a frying pan, a 
fishing rod and a bedding roll—but that 
was all. He wasn’t hungry, he said, but he 
guessed he could eat a little. And that we 
might not notice that he waded through 
our stack of grub like some devastating 
scourge, he told us of his manganese claim 
over on the other side of the range, and the 
five stakes he’d made and let slip through 
his fingers, and of the one that he was just 
about to lay hands on, adding thereto 
marvelous and thoroughly boresome stories 
of the Indian massacre at Meeker Station 
in Western Colorado—at which he was not 
present. 

When the food was gone and we were 
recovering from our astonishment at his 
capacity, he rose, grasped his halter rope, 
then paused. 

“Boys,” he said, “it’s just this here 
way. Either I find that gold mine or I 
don’t. Now, a man can’t live without 
grub, can he? Well, lain’t gotno grub. And 
I ain’t got no money. But I’ve got a gold 
nugget here’”’—whereupon a hand dived to- 
ward his hip pocket, and halted there with- 
out displaying the gem—‘“‘an’ if you’ll just 
let me have a little bacon, I’ll either give 
you this here gold nugget, or I’ll leave the 
money for you down at the mercantile 
company in Steamboat Springs, just’s 
soon fy 


We couldn’t take his last gold nugget! 
He got the bacon. A week later, far on the 
other side of the range, we told two ranch 
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late basket filled with 
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—on receipt of $2.00. 
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Thanksgiving Day 


ERHAPS Thanksgiving is your wedding anniversary. 

Perhaps some one you love can't share the day with you. 
Puritan Chocolates are the supremely fitting remembrance. 
The Thanksgiving Remembrance Box contains a variety of 
centers sure to please. The coatings are quite the most 
wonderful she ever tasted. Thicker, smoother, richer, more 
chocolate-ty. Special Thanksgiving wrappers, remembrance 
cards. 


THE PURITAN CHOCOLATE CO. 


Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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How Much Do You Want 


~ For Your Christmas 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
922 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sure I want extra money for Christ- 
mas. How may I earn it? 


R. W. E. BRACKETT of Ohio earns 
more than $100.00 extra every De- 
cember. 

During November and December last 
year, Leo Adler of Oregon made more than 
$175.00. 

Mrs. L. C. Irwin of Ohio earned more than 
$100.00 extra for Christmas last year. 

Among the things which Mr. John E. 
Griffith wants for Christmas each year is 


day, every working day, yet we have paid 
him more than $80.00 extrainasingle month. 
These men and women are our subscrip- 
tion representatives. They would tell you 
that they are certain to make more Curtis 
dollars between now and Christmas than 
they did during the same weeks last year. 


Even without experience you, too, can 
have extra money for Christmas. 
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The New York-Chicago telephone cable has been completed 
and is now in service. A triumph of American telephone engi- 
neering, the new cable is the result of years of research and cost 
$25,000,000 to construct. Its first reach extended along the 
Atlantic seaboard, then steadily westward until this last long 
section to Chicago was put into service. 


To the public, this cable means dependable service irrespec- 
tive of weather conditions. Itis now not likely that sleet storms, 
which at times interfere with the open wire type of construction 
with 40 to 50 wires on a pole, will again cut off the rest of the 
nation from New York or from the nation’s capital as did the 
heavy sleet storm on the day of President Taft’s inauguration. 


The new cable means speedier service, as it provides numer- 
ous additional telephone circuits and will carry a multitude of 
telephone and telegraph messages. It would take ten lines of 
poles, each heavily loaded with wires, to carry the circuits 
contained in this most modern artery of speech. 


This cable, important as it is, is only one of the Bell System 
projects that make up its national program for better telephone 
service to the subscriber. It is another illustration of the Sys- 
tem’s intention to provide the public with speedier and even 
more dependable service. 
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boys of the occurrence and how we might 
be the potential finders of a gold mine —— 

But a snort interrupted. 

“‘He’s got a fishing rod, ain’t he?”’ 

“Yes. He says he catches some of his 
food 

“Got red wrappings, ain’t it?” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

Again a snort. 

“‘Needn’t tell me his name. I know him. 
Got that rod from me two years ago over at 
Luna Lake and said he’d give me a dollar 
for it, but that he didn’t have the change 
then, nothin’ but a gold nugget. But just 


' as soon’s he got into Steamboat he’d leave 


the money for me at the mercantile com- 
pany. And they never even heard of him! 


| Don’t do anything but work these lakes 


along the top of the range, knowing he’s 
pretty sure to find somebody there. I’ve 
met a dozen fellows he’s worked that gold- 
nugget racket on. But nobody’s ever 
seen it!”’ 

To which, one, in the ordinary course of 
life, might reply that here was a different 


| sort of tramp—not taking the more accus- 


Safeguarding the lanes of speech 


tomed route of the back doors of the city, 
nor braving the dogs of the farm yard; 
knowing full well that the arms of gener- 
osity open far wider when one is away from 
civilization. But a tramp is only a tramp 
with no object ahead save the food of the 
day and the shelter of the night. Here was 
an incentive, something beckoning, some- 
thing calling—a gold mine just ahead! 

A gold mine ahead—and whether it ever 
materializes or not seems to make but little 
difference. Suffice that it be waiting some- 
where in a far-away gulch, or on the other 
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side of the range, or beyond the 
Far south, along the course of op 
innumerable Beaver Creeks w 
endlessly through the Uncompah 
tional Forest, we turned in our 
day to watch the uncertain ¢¢ 
bearded, decrepit old man as, 
over slow hand, he worked his 
rickety fence toward the doo 
rickety cabin. We knew his 
asking it—beside the door sto 
a gold pan, long crusted with 
knew by his uncertain progress 
blind, and by a store of pro 
visible within the door that the 
just made the contribution y 
allow him to live another mo 
was nothing more to learn. 

“Ain’t that awful now?” as 
as he took up the slack on ] 
halter rope. 

“Poor devil!’ I replied. 

But then an interruption. 
rear, where an aged man was} 
way in the darkness along a care 
a voice still vibrant coming fro 
which a life in the open had giy 
and depth and resonance. A vo 
joyful tune—a song of other d: 


“Oh, Buffalo Gals, won’t you e 
tonight ? : 
Come out tonight? Come out t 
Buffalo Gals, won’t you come o 
An’ dance in the light of the 
M0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0n ?”” 


Ahead of me Jack Nankervyi 
his saddle. He shrugged his sh 
““What’s the use?” he asked 
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ake yours a modern * basement... 


| Cae 


he day of the old, cold, draughty and dismal base- 
“nt is over. 


‘the modern home,the basement is one of the show 
‘ices of the house, one of the things the visiting 
fend must see and appreciate. It is solidly walled 
d ceiled, partitioned off into sections suited to 
ferent uses, and all neat and clean and com- 
‘table enough to live in. 


vo things, chiefly, have made this transforma- 
n possible in thousands of homes—new and 
proved heating plants making cleanly use of 
|, as, coke or coal—and Sheetrock, the frre- 
of wallboard. It is Sheetrock that makes the 
iid, tight-jointed, permanent walls and ceil- 
3s for the modern basement. 


sides the attractiveness and convenience of 
arate compartments for the furnace, the 
lal storage, the laundry with its tubs ‘and 
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stove and ironer, the fruit closet, the Beier the playroom, 


there is also great value in a basement lined with Sheetrock. 


The fuel that is saved by the high insulating quality of Sheetrock 

is an economy that in an average winter or two will pay for the 
improvement. The security added by these gypsum walls that can- 
not burn, ignite or transmit fire is another value. And there is the 
added profit in having a more comfortable dwelling, damp-prootf 
and draught-proof, the year around. 


Why not line your basement with Sheetrock? The first cost is low, 
and there is no upkeep. Sheetrock comes in broad, ceiling high sheets 
that need only to be nailed to the joists or studding. If you want to 
decorate, Sheetrock takes any decoration. 


Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies sells Sheetrock. Write us 
for free copy of “Walls of Worth” (illustrated) and sample of Sheetrock. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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WALLBOARD Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


3 7 The bichon ce very ee eee the home should i b 
= - spotlessly clean and wholesome. ae is et to ae 


Le _ the good health of the family. 


S : The | pots and pans in which food 3 is s prepared; the 
__ sink, refrigerator, the kitchen cabinet and the stove, all : 
of these are directly involved i in Healthful Cleanliness. e 


_ Old Dutch isa sure, safe means of keeping everything 


_ clean; its flat, flaky particles remove all the dirt, the in- 
visible dangers, as well as the dirt you see. It contains - 
no hard scratchy grit, acid or caustic; it erases dirt in- 
stead of scratching it off. This is important as scratches : 
are catch-alls for dirt and impurities, and scratched sur- 


faces are harder to keep clean. : 
The most efficient and economical way to secure 


Healthful Cleanliness is to use Old Dutch Cleanser. : ae 
Use it every day, everywhere. Goes farther —lasts ue 


) Hae et t harm the hands. 
- There’s 5 nothing else like it 
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PPOSE a body of men were gathered to dis- 
‘cuss and act upon any matter of importance, 
either public or private, and one of them 
should riseand make the following statement: 
te we start I propose that in this meeting 
ie of us may talk as long as he pleases, whether relevant to the subject which we 
Qsidering or not. If anyone desires he may use up all the time we have at our 
val, even if he has the purpose of depriving us as a body of the right to act.” 
Course such a statement would be regarded at first as an ill-timed joke, but when it 
alized that the speaker was in earnest it would be greeted with scorn and derision 
(as just resentment. fC 
8 such a proposal which obtains in the/Senate of the United States—alone of all 
jPat deliberative bodies of the world. I maintain that the people of the United 
{, who favor and have established majority rule under constitutional limitations, 
tand and deeply resent this absurd situation; but in my judgment they do not 
ze fully the great extent of its evil influence on both legislation passed and 
Aon defeated in this country! 
great parliamentary bodies of the world except the Senate, when, after discussion 
€sire to act, can close debate by a majority vote. This right thus to close 
Is called majority cloture. Provision for this right, so guarded that every senator 
ave the opportunity to be heard fully upon any question, but shall not be permitted 
y or uselessly to prolong his speechmaking for the purpose of preventing action 
te pursuant to its constitutional duty, is the reform which is sought by the 
ites of a change in the Senate rules. 
g for the moment explanatory and corroborating comment, I will state the 
‘al objections to the Senate rules as they stand: 
nder these rules individuals or minorities can at times block the majority in its 
utional duty and right of legislation. They are therefore enabled to demand 
he majority modifications in legislation as the price which the majority must pay 
Ur to proceed to the fulfillment of its constitutional duty. 
* right of filibuster does not affect simply legislation defeated but, in much greater 
'). legislation passed, continually weaving into our laws, which should be framed in 
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the public interest alone, modifications dictated by 
personal and sectional interest as distinguished from 
the public interest. 

2. The Senate is not and cannot be a properly 
deliberative body, giving due consideration to the 
passage of all laws, unless it allots its time for work according to the relative importance 
of its duties, as do all other great parliamentary bodies. It has, however, through the 
right of unlimited debate, surrendered to the whim and personal purposes of individuals 
and minorities its right to allot its own time. Only the establishment of majority cloture 
will enable the Senate to make itself a properly deliberative body. This is impossible 
when it must sit idly by and see time needed for deliberation frittered away in frivolous 
and irrelevant talk, indulged in by individuals and minorities for ulterior purposes. 

3. The rules subject the people of the United States to a governmental power in the 
hands of individuals and minorities never intended by the Constitution and subversive 
of majority rule under constitutional limitation. In the words of Senator Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania: 

“The Senate, by sanctioning unlimited debate and by requiring a two-thirds vote to 
limit it, has in effect so amended the Constitution as to make it possible for a 33 per cent 
minority to block legislation.” 

4. The present rules put into the hands of individuals and minorities at times a 
power greater than the veto power given by the Constitution to the President of the 
United States, and enabled them to compel the President to call an extra session of 
Congress in order to keep the machinery of Government itself in functioning activity. 
The reserved power of the states in the Constitution does not include the power of one 
of the states to elect a senator who shall at times control a majority or even all the other 
states. 

5. Multiplicity of laws is one of the admitted evils from which this country is 
suffering today. The present rules create multiplicity of laws. 

6. The present rules are not only a departure from the principles of our constitutional 
government but from the rules of conduct consistent therewith which governed the 
United States Senate for the first seventeen years of its existence and which provided 
for majority cloture. 
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Because of the present size of the Senate, the immense 
population and diversified interests of our country, with 
the consequent enormous increase in the work of the Sen- 
ate, its business cannot be properly transacted without a 
return to the majority cloture provided in its original rules. 

7. As long as the right of unlimited, irrelevant and frivo- 
lous speechmaking exists, indulged in purposely to con- 
sume and waste the time of the Senate, that body never 
can be a dignified body. The men of ability in the Senate, 
who speak to the point to forward both elucidation and 
decision, as did senators of the past before the days of fili- 
bustering, are drowned out in the public mind by the inter- 
minable and irrelevant din raised by the obstructionists, 
who cannot be held either in time or to the point. The 
latter are giving the Senate its public character—not its 
most able, earnest and conscientious members. The public 
disfavor into which the Senate has fallen is not because of 
any lack of able men in its membership, but because of the 
encouragement given by its rules to abuse and perversion 
of the ordinary rights of debate in parliamentary bodies. 

Let us now consider these objections more in detail. 

The power of 
filibustering and of 
debate without 
limit of time, made 
possible under the 
present defective 
rules of the Senate, 
has produced such 
continuous and 
such serious ob- 
structions to legis- 
lation that since 
May 12, 1910, in 
sixty-six instances 
the majority and 
minority leaders of 
the two parties 
have been com- 
pelled to arrange 
for unanimous- 
consent agree- 
ments to enable 
the consideration 
of important leg- 
islation. This 
means that they 
must go like sup- 
pliants to every in- 
dividual member 
of the Senate to 
get his consent 
that the majority 
shall act on im- 
portant legisla- 
tion, and consider 
the conditions in 
regard to other leg- 
islation which the 
individual senator 
may desire to im- 
pose as the price 
of his agreement. 


Obstruction 


T WAS the great 
publie resent- 
ment which was 
aroused by filibus- 
tering in the Sixty-third Congress, during 1914, in an ef- 
fort of the minority to prevent legislation by the majority 
which, in my judgment, led to the only serious consid- 
eration of reform in these rules which the Senate has given 
in recent years. In that Sixty-third Congress the River 
and Harbor Bill had been debated for thirty-two days; 
the Panama Canal Bill for thirty days; the Federal Trade 
Commission Bill for thirty days; the Clayton Amend- 
ments to the Sherman Act for twenty-one days, and the 
Conference Report on the Clayton Act for nine days. 
Accordingly, in the early days of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, because of this pressure of public sentiment aroused 
by the intolerable legislative situation in the Senate, a pro- 
vision to close debate by a two-thirds vote was reported by 
the Senate Rules Committee, and during the special ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress, in 1917, after a conference 
of the Republican and Democratic leaders, the present 
rule enabling a two-thirds majority to bring a matter to a 
vote was adopted. But this change in the rules did not 
cure the evil, and in that very Congress, with this rule in 
force, six major appropriation bills were defeated by the 
filibuster, to say nothing of eight other measures favored 
by the Administration. An extra session of Congress was 
called as result. Filibustering, or the use of it as a threat, 
proceeded in the usual course in the Sixty-seyenth and 
Sixty-eighth Congresses, despite the alleged rule reform. 
Nowhere has the evil of these rules been more keenly 
appreciated than on the floor of the Senate itself. Nowhere 
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else have been made more bitter indictments of the system 
than by those officially in close contact with the rules, 
who are, therefore, in the best position, when once they 
are resolved to give up personal prerogative for the com- 
mon good, to judge of the effects of these rules upon the 
national interest. 

The issue presented in the movement for reform in the 
present rules of the Senate of the United States is non- 
partisan, nonsectional and patriotic. An improvement in 
these rules to expedite the conduct of business is as imper- 
sonal and nonpartisan a question as was that of the adop- 
tion of the budget system improving the conduct of routine 
governmental business. 

The advocates of this reform recognize it as nonpartisan. 
It cannot be accomplished unless it is accepted in the 
hearts and consciences of all citizens as nonpartisan and 
patriotic—a reform demanded by the people in the interest 
of all the people. 

Therefore, as I am a Vice President who happens to be a 
Republican, I first quote in connection with this power of 
obstruction by individuals and minorities, and its evil 
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effects, two men who have highly distinguished themselves 
in the Senate on the Democratic side, winning the respect 
of the American people without regard to partisanship— 
Senator Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama, and ex-Senator 
Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado. 

Of Senator Underwood, the late Governor McCall, of 
Massachusetts, said, ‘In breadth and clearness of mind, 
and in the statesmanlike quality, Senator Underwood 
would have been conspicuous in any Senate in our history.” 
His remark well applies also to ex-Senator Thomas. 

In an address at Birmingham, Senator Underwood, 
speaking to his constituency, said: 


“‘T had served with your permission for twenty years in 
the House of Representatives. I had been the leader of 
that body; I was responsible for the legislative conduct 
of a great party; and I have gone to the conference table 
with Senate amendments on my bill, and convinced a con- 
ference—the representatives of the Senate in conference— 
that their amendments were wrong, and then they would 
calmly tell-me they would not yield because a Senator 
So-and-So would talk the bill to death if I did not accept 
his amendment; and with great governmental issues at 
stake, I have been compelled to accept minor amendments 
to great bills that I will not say were graft, but they were 
put there for the purpose of magnifying the importance of 
one man with his own constituency, at the point of jeop- 
ardizing good legislation in America.” 


November 28 


I quote ex-Senator Charles 8. Thomas from a stat 
prepared by him, as follows: 


“The fundamental vice of the right of unlimited. 
is the power with which it clothes every member 
Senate, a power that will inevitably be exercised an 
erally on critical occasions. The member who can p 
ultimate action in matters of legislation may dicta 
terms if he pleases whereby he will abstain from do 
And if that member’s constituency is aware—as 
them are—that he has such power, he will be requi 
assert it for local benefits and private legislation 
never could command favorable action on their } 
The practice necessarily grows by what it feeds on. ~ 
the countless amendments providing for special apy 
ations for persons and communities which disfigur 
tically all the general appropriation bills and whi 
into the millions at every session. Hence the sube 
tion of matters of national and even of internati 
portance to those of domestic and sometimes of ] 
regional concern. It is by no means intended t 
the inf 
all senators 
but a consic 
number of t] 
so largely b 
they do no 
to offend pe 
influences | 
fusing to e 
size the out 
ing fact. T 
more than 
terbalances 
virtues that 
imagined of 
code, and ft 
plains why i 
tained witl 
tenacity ar 
fended wit) 
vigor. 

“Multipl 
Federal stat 
largely the 
of favorabl 
mittee actio 
needless or 
tionable bil 
committee 
is in turn 
influenced } 
atorial co 
which is a 
name for ii 
ual sena’ 
power.” 


Retalia 


“rMHIS pv 
of cou! 
rived fro 
rules, whos 
tical effect) 
require una! 
consent for 
actmentan' 
times fo 
considerat 
measures and especially those of importance. Ar) 
introducing a bill which is referred to the appropria 
mittee will be on that or if not on two or thret 
committees which in turn will have custody of other’ 
which members of the committee in charge of his b 
be interested. 
“The rejection of his bill may provoke retaliation 
will readily manifest itself-on the floor when the m! 
of members of the committee pigeonholing other I 
taken or attempted to be taken from the calendar. | 
known such instances to occur on more than one 0d 
They are sufficiently frequent to warn senators tha’ 
able reports on many bills backed by strong ps 
interests may be essential to the enactment of of 
greater and more general importance. 

“This condition congests the calendar and povi 
promotes the cause of private legislation. It is/ 
bounds to assert that more than half the bills repc 
the Senate calendar during the past decade are pri! 
specific in their character, and the number is con 
increasing.” -— 

The corroborative evidence to be gathered # 
record of Congress itself as to the truth of the cont! 
made by these able and experienced men that the f 
obstruction by minorities in the Senate, made 
by the rules, not only impresses personal interest! 
public legislation but contributes to multiplicity off 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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An Outpost of American Pioneering Effort: A Steel Derrick and Drilling Boilers in a Clearing Made for Them in an Almost Inaccessible Part of Venezuela 


§ consider the relative benefits we receive from the 
ients which enter into our enjoyment of life, and 
| remain, as it were, in the borderland between 
and necessity, we shall probably place the motor 
. Statistics of the extent to which we use modern 
ns designed for our business and pleasure would in 
ability confirm this view, and a canvass of public 
would find it almost unanimously accepted. 
| the motor car in our time has become an indis- 
2 factor in the life of all nations, its universal use 
lias is peculiarly American. It is one of the as- 


ig facts of our national development that for every 
/arsons in the United States today there is a motor 
larying type and capacity—from the little roadster 
ullmanlike motor bus. Literally, we are, as a dis- 
ied visitor said, ‘‘a nation on wheels,’’ which means 
jof us ride in motor cars once in a while, and many 
st of the time. 

teople now see America first from the deck of the 
\livver, on highways which are spreading out year 
«to the remote regions of the country. These high- 
me into being at the irresistible demand of the 
1g public. We have made the motor car part of our 
+3 much a part of the domestic furniture as the 
| stove— 
ly not alone 
i we, as a 
nthave had 
(1s to do so, 
‘se motor- 
‘eS a pe- 
‘ad potent 
to the 
iin temper- 
t, Undoubt- 
ese have 
(atributing 
Sind we, as 
t, have in- 
ily taken 
/aneral use 
€notor car 
U> of the 
independ- 
ives. 


} 


} ‘els 


Hoower to 
here and 

: will ap- 
{ that love 
ye and ac- 

lich are 
Sur distin- 
national 
4 eristics. 
i 2al reason 
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We have had first call not only on the motor itself but upon 
the motor fuel which made it possible. Both have come to 
us so easily and unexpectedly that only a very limited num- 
ber of our people take time to consider how they came to 
be, or what they mean to all of us, except perhaps when 
there arise momentary forebodings that the supply of 
motor fuel may not last forever. 

It was no accident, but a combination of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, which caused the gift of an abundant supply 
of cheap motor fuel to drop into the lap of the American 
people. It was this gift, antedating the invention of motor 
vehicles, which today makes us a nation on wheels. The 
entry of crude petroleum into the arena of commerce 
synchronized with an era of great commercial expansion 
in the United States. The first oil fields were discovered 


among an adventurous pioneering people, many of them 
newcomers to America, eager for some new source of 
wealth to exploit. The gamble of drilling for oil was one 
that captivated the spirit of men in whom the instinct for 
taking chances was inherent, and who were, as later events 
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A Battery of the Pressure-Type Stills for “‘Cracking”’ Oil to Increase its Yield of Gasoline, the Process That Saved the Day When 
There Threatened to be an Insufficient Supply of Crude Oil for the Country's Motor:Car Needs 


showed, endowed with remarkable aptitude for this new 
and highly specialized pursuit. 

The initiative of these pioneers brought into being an 
industry the growth of which was facilitated by the rapid 
development of wide and profitable markets for petroleum 
products. A temperate climate and economical and con- 
stantly extending transportation systems were additional 
contributories to the ease of development. These favor- 
able factors were responsible for attracting to the new in- 
dustry some of the most enterprising men of the day, as 
well as a healthy volume of capital. In the course of a lit- 
tle more than half a century this combination produced 
the widely ramified and highly competitive conditions 
which now prevail. Oil operators, corporate and individual, 
multiplied so rapidly that no major pool or oil field in the 
United States has ever been under the control of a single 
entity, but has been participated in by many interests. 


When No One Wanted Gasoline 


HE natural result of this rivalry has been rapid exploita- 

tion and an ever-increasing supply of petroleum prod- 
ucts, not the least important of which has been motor 
fuel. Twenty years ago crude oil was refined primarily to 
produce kerosene 
oil, which was then 
practically the 
only commodity 
which gave the 
crude commercial 
value. It is hard 
to believe that 
such a short time 
ago gasoline was 
an unwelcome by- 
product, the dis- 
posal of which was 
the bane of the re- 
finers’ existence. 
Within two dec- 
ades we have seen 
kerosene almost 
universally re- 
placed as an illu- 
minant by elec- 
tricity, and in the 
same period the 
development of 
the automotive 
engine has made 
gasoline the most 
prized of all the 
derivatives of pe- 
troleum. Thus the 
typical modern 
American mode of 
transportation has 
made possible a 
unique ahd typi- 
cally American in- 
dustry. In any 
consideration of 
the future of motor 
transportation an 
understanding of 
the conditions 
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I Held the Team a Few Rods in the Rear, Breathing Dust and Dourly Regretting That, for All the Profit We Should Make of Them, Pd 


grandfather let the team draw breath after the climb 

from our upland glen, I could see straight across the 
deeper valley to the checkerboard of fenced fields that 
spread clear to the top of the opposite hill. I remember 
that I saw the sun, little more than risen at our backs, 
glint from a window in the very house to which we were 
bound, three miles away, maybe, as a crow would travel, 
but to us a long day’s plodding journey through a fog of 
dust, with the horses either straining back against the 
neck yoke or toiling upward with the wagon fairly hanging 
by the tugs. There would be a mile or so of level going, in 
the valley, but for the rest the road fell away steeply at our 
feet, twisting down past the railroad to the flats and, be- 
yond the clustered roofs and spires of the town, climbing 
so straightly up the westward hill that to me it seemed to 
stand on end. 

Behind us and on either hand were the tall white pines of 
my grandfather’s woods, left standing when the farther 
hillside had been stripped for the saws. They threw cool 
shadow on us and their breath was faintly sweet and wet. 
My grandfather believed that we owed them our escape 
from the killing droughts that parched the farmlands on 
the naked hillside to the west; he held that they shielded 
the moisture in the thin soil with their shade and their net 
of roots, storing the fierce downwash of melting snows in 
spring so that our level plowlands in the bottom of the 
hilltop cup were watered through the summer by the 
flow of streams that trickled slowly underground from 
hidden reservoirs below the pines. 

Pasture we had in plenty on the gentler slopes, but I had 
heard men jeer at my grandfather—when his back was 
turned—because a good half of his holdings, instead of 
grazing sheep and cattle, lay profitless and idle under trees 
for which, now that the mills were gone and the cities 
looked to Michigan and Pennsylvania for their lumber, 
there was but an indifferent local sale. 

There had been times when I was tempted to agree with 
those who wagged their heads and clicked their tongues at 
this stubborn folly of Andrew MacNaughten’s. We wanted 
for nothing, but we worked hard for our food and firewood 
and for whatever bit of money was left, when the year’s 
accounts were made, to lend out on mortgage or to lie at 
interest in the village bank. So whenever I saw Enoch 
Radley’s light buckboard whirl past our homely democrat 
behind his team of blooded Morgans it was sore work, 
sometimes, to heed the Tenth Commandment. I would 
feel the callous places on my hands and look down at my 
thick cowhide boots and envy Enoch Radley his ease and 
pleasures and possessions the more hungrily for the knowl- 
edge that, had my grandfather sold his timber, like Rad- 
ley’s father, we would be better off than Enoch. 

But this morning, I remember, looking out over the 
scorched and thirsty hillside, I was glad that Andrew 
MacNaughten had not turned his pine trees into dollars. 
Even in the valley the fields were brown and yellow and 
the channel of the creek, left bare by the dwindling water, 
showed a great ugly gash in the plowlands, with dry gravel 


ROM the high seat of the democrat wagon, when my 
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shoals and sandbanks shining hotly in the early sun. There 
was a sense of desert desolation in the prospect, a threat of 
thirst and famine that made me think of our tiny glen as an 
oasis and of the tall pines that stirred and whispered over- 
head as of wise and gentle friends. 

Our team was slow and heavy and gaited for the plow, 
for my grandfather would have only work horses on his 
land. They let their weight down the harsh slope with 
great clumsy surges of wide haunches, the grate of the 
brake shoe rasping shrilly above the clack of the axle 
boxes. Below us a locomotive whistled and the great 
beasts paused and lifted their heads in a terror that always 
shamed me, as if their backwoods ignorance was but a re- 
flection of grandfather’s and of mine. I was glad that the 
train had passed before we reached the station crossing, 
much as I longed to see it from close by. Milt Humber, 
whose bus horses were as used to trains as he, would have 
laughed and whistled at the ponderous curvettings of our 
Clydesdales. 

With a vague relief I saw the yellow bus go bounding 
down the slope before us, the mail bags jouncing on its 
railed roof. Behind it, plodding in the expanding plume 
of dust, some traveler too poor or mean to pay Milt’s bus 
fare, went down afoot, and the sight of him gave me back 
a measure of my self-content. Our homely democrat and 
the awkward plow horses served, at least, to distinguish us 
from a man who walked. 

We were abreast of him and my grandfather had drawn 
rein to halt the team before I recognized the fellow, stand- 
ing thigh deep in the dusty weeds to let us pass, his hat 
brim drawn low to throw a mask of shadow across his face, 
his glance, sidelong and unfriendly, twisted up at us like a 
distrustful homeless dog’s. The sun had burned his throat 
and jaws to an angry red, but in the shadow of the hat 
brim the skin had the unwholesome pallor of a toad’s 
belly; he squinted against the sunlight and the contrac- 
tion of the skin at the corners of his eyes bared his strong 
teeth, so that again I thought of a dog. I knew the man 
now, for all the change in him since I had seen him last; 
he was Martin Slater, home from his two years in Stillburn 
prison. 

My grandfather greeted him in the slow, grave speech 
that was his habit, and cramped the front wheels in the 
invitation that, in those days and places, was but a matter 
of course. I moved inward on the wide seat to make room, 
but Slater shook his head. 

“T’ll walk,” he said. It seemed to me that his voice had 
a sound of rust. My grandfather gestured with his head. 

“Get in, Mart. We're going your way.” 

There was in his speech that quality that had vaguely 
puzzled me whenever I heard him deal with restless horses 
or unwilling men. They obeyed him, I think, because his 
mild, unhurried voice took their obedience so tranquilly 
for granted. Mart Slater seemed now to yield against his 
wish. He clambered to the seat and slouched forward, his 
elbows on his knees, his eyes narrowed and turned sullenly 
to the horses’ heads, a deep line scored in the flesh about 
his mouth. 


I listened with bewilderment to my grandfathe 
talk as the wagon lurched and jolted over the sh 
crops that thrust through the dust. Always we wer 
handed on our farm because of his strange whimsy 
hired men should be as sober and decent as _ 
and yet be stout and willing at their work. Eye 
days there were not many who could please him, 4 
in the hay and harvest, five or six of us must do t 
of ten. Yet, to this sulking thief, with the prison 
still on him and his shaved scalp showing nakedly | 
his ears, he not only offered work at standard wag 
against the fellow’s sour refusals, stooped to a 
persuade. 

“There’s a good house standing empty" be 
“Best think it over, Martin.” | 

Slater mumbled something about other thing 
done, and I saw the line about his mouth bite deey 
clattered through the scattered houses at the tow) 
and stopped at Gandry’s smithy, for each of 3 
cast a shoe and my grandfather would never 
shod horse a pace beyond the nearest black 


away, shrugged and set himself to help me unhi 
traces. Grandfather stopped in the doorway for 
with Gandry and moved on down the — 
brick bank at the corner. 

Slater hung back uneasily when I led the team 
shop, but Simon Gandry, his good-humored fa 
with sweat and black with the stubble of his 
him a friendly greeting, and he slouched in to 
the wall while I swung the horsetail fly switch 
rasped away at old Ben’s monstrous hoof. 
just finished shaping the new shoe to 
dropped it, cooling to a deceptive blue, on 
beside the anvil, when Enoch Radley came to 
way. 

I remember the queer start I felt at the sia 
and vigorous in the long linen dust coat, his 1 
broadened by that mirthless grin, the econ 
softening to the fat of idleness, but still carri 
his huge frame. I saw Slater’s lips draw bz 
teeth before I realized that it had been on Eno 
charge that he had gone to Stillburn. There 
silence, with Gandry standing beside his anvil, 
those others eying each other like dogs hefors 
Radley laughed thickly. 

“Well, so the jailbird’s come home to ~oodtl F 
feed horse thieves fat in Stillburn, by the way 

I remembered that Slater had taken one of Ri 
and tried to sell it, in settlement, he claimed, 
Radley refused to pay. His shoulders dre 
leaned forward now, his arms bent at the 
if I had been Enoch Radley I should howe 
frightened at the look of him. 


‘adley seemed to see no danger. He jingled coins 
\cket and fetched out a handful of gold pieces. 

in I owed you money, don’t you?” He chuckled. 
Jnaybe I do—now.” He gave the word a queer em- 
ad there was a dancing devil in his eyes. ‘Here, 
et’s call it twenty dollars, eh?” 

/ made no move toward the money on the broad 
seemed to me that he rocked a little on his heels 
1k his head as a man does to clear his brain after 
| blow. Radley dropped the coins back into his 


+ Well, I’m not one to crowd good money down a 
roat. Come up to Pokey Moonshine after it, if 
tit. You'll see it different, maybe, after you’ve 


jy, his fists flailing crazily, the wild swings falling 
(ss short of Radley’s laughing face. There was no 
(of a fight; Radley had half again the strength and 
f Slater; his great arms held him effortlessly 
j, when they had tired of the sport, flung him 
{that he stumbled, clawing at the air, until the 
joped him. 

{ed burning leather and saw a thin wisp of smoke 
her's heavy shoe. He had set it squarely on the 
jeshoe and before he felt the heat and lifted it the 
a charred a deep curving score in the heavy sole. 
ughed. 
Jed, eh? First-rate idea for a jailbird.’’ He turned 
i; as my grandfather reached*the doorway. I saw 
siand flash out to take Gandry’s hammer; it 
}p murderously before my grandfather’s long fin- 
¢d about the wrist. 

like it, Martin,” he said in that strange, gentle 


>; words came between his teeth. 

him!” 

jast take that hammer,” said my grandfather 
id Slater gave it up, mechanically, as if he moved 


in sleep. Radley swung away with a laugh and my grand- 
father took Slater by the sleeve and led him through the 
back door of the shop. I heard their voices while Simon 
Gandry finished shoeing the horses, but they were too far 
for me to distinguish words. Afterward, when Martin 
Slater helped me hitch up, he had lapsed into tight-lipped 
silence, but when my grandfather had settled with Gandry 
he climbed up beside me without more urging and slouched 
forward, elbows on knees, as we skirted the village and 
crossed the flats toward that upstanding yellow stripe of 
road that led to Pokey Moonshine. 

Even here in the valley the corn stood not above a tall 
man’s thigh and the long leaves drooped, dry and yellow. 
As we toiled up the hill, where on the steeper grades my 
grandfather and Martin Slater walked to spare the horses, 
the dust cloud kept pace with us; the grasslands, eaten to 
the very roots, showed bare and barren, with here and 
there the great pale spikes of mullein lifting high above the 
dead brown turf; the wheat fields were more often left 
unreaped than cut, too poor to pay for harvesting. 

We stopped to eat our dinner in a patch of shade where 
a brook had withered in its gully to a few scattered pools 
where water spiders darted. The horses drank disdain- 
fully, sniffing between reluctant sips. Admonished by 
grandfather’s eyes I ate no more than he, so that there 
was plenty of our cold roast chicken left for Slater. He 
ate, I thought, against his will, but ravenously, his nos- 
trils twitching, his head jerking forward at the food that 
his hands lifted reluctantly, as if they fought against his 
hunger. 

Afterward we drove on, halting often to let the horses 
breathe, walking up the steeper places to lessen their bur- 
den a little. Sometimes, while we rested, my grandfather 
would talk in his slow, gentle fashion, mostly of the drought 
and the dying crops, but now and then of the things that 
his eye found written in the dust—the track of a loaded 
wagon, with one chained wheel that left a burned scar in 
the yellow powder, the narrow grooves of Enoch Radley’s 
buggy wheels, the footprints of squirrels and birds and 
chipmunks, as plain to the eye as if they had been left in a 
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feathery snow. Martin Slater said nothing and I thought 
he did not even listen, but as we climbed a change came 
over him. His shoulders squared and his chin lifted and, 
when we rested, he seemed impatient, moving his boots 
and gazing upward with a kind of hunger in his bitter face. 
This puzzled me; I knew that he had lived awhile on Enoch 
Radley’s place, but it seemed impossible that he could 
think of it as home and sicken for the sight of it. Yet there 
was homesickness in that straining look and in the eager- 
ness with which, after each halt, he resumed the climb. 

The sun had overpassed us on the way and burned down 
in our faces as we neared the summit, a droughty sun that 
glowed across the dust haze like iron at a cherry heat. It 
was near its setting when we came to Enoch Radley’s lands, 
no longer tilled and already showing the beginnings of 
young woods above the mat of tall weeds and berry 
thickets that had overrun the neglected fields. I could feel 
Slater stiffen on the seat beside me as we passed the house 
and barns, bright with new paint and standing in a space 
of kempt lawn and garden, with old apple trees and a 
windbreak of close-planted pines behind it to the north. 

It seemed strange to me that Radley should choose to 
live here, so far from the company and pleasures that he 
loved, and as we drove past the shuttered windows I voiced 
my thought. 

My grandfather turned in the seat and swept out his 
arm in a wide gesture toward the great cleft of the valley 
and the panorama of our own hill, where our glen, sur- 
rounded by its timber, showed like a wrinkle in a great 
bearded face. A tiny freight train like a child’s toy crept 
along the long scar in the fields; I saw the sun wink on some 
bit of polished metal and a puff of white told me that it 
whistled for the crossing. Without words I had my answer; 
these hills were in Radley’s blood as they were in my own. 
I felt a kind of pity for him, not knowing why. 

We left the house behind us and drove on between rot- 
ting fences overgrown with weeds and blackberry tangles 
that, for all the drought, had ripened fruit. I caught the 
sharp smell of it through the dust. One of our horses flung 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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“They Say a Russian Woman is Equal to Three 
Ordinary Females’’ 


HE orders are absolute,”’ said Stetson, the impresario 
Ts this gorgeous vault of jewels—a magnificent person 

who spent two hours over his toilet every morning. 
His handsome face had the impassivity of an idol’s, but 
behind it his curiosity was examining the woman in detail. 
He was thinking that he should know who she was, and it 
irritated him to find that he did not. “Orders are absolute,” 
he repeated, essaying a smile. He indicated a slightly 
raised dais in one corner, where a company of slender 
chairs stood waiting by a rare table. ‘‘ Unless he is seated 
at his desk, no one may approach him.”’ He lowered his 
voice discreetly; he was sure he was addressing a person- 
age—a personage at the point of fading into the dusk of 
age, but still retaining that ineffable elegance of those who 
are born to be great. 

Stetson noted these things while he suavely assured her, 
“His moments of abstraction grow on him. He is old, old. 
His memories occupy him.”’ 

Ludwig Telfen—for it was the old lapidary they were 
talking of as they stood in the midst of his spendthrift 
atelier which had come to be known, curiously, as the 
Whispering Gallery for its trick echoes—was plainly visible 
to the naked eye, but utterly, so it seemed, unattainable. 
He was in his celebrated cage under the skylight, mooning 
over something. It was said that he kept a gem or two 
back there that he prayed to. 

The woman looked wistfully at the old lapidary. And 
she was frankly bewildered that she should be denied. A 
queer little smile touched het lips. 

“But if the place should be robbed—or a fire—would he 
still be unapproachable?”’ she said. 

Stetson shrugged, smiling; such remote contingencies 
had been insured against before the sumptuous monolith 
that was Ludwig Telfen was off the drafting board. 

“Might I not stand so he could catch a glimpse of me 
through the bars?” she pleaded. There was color in her 
cheeks; there was a little sense of pleasurable excitement 
about her. 

Stetson was adamant. 

“Tf he could hear my voice he would lift his head!”’ she 
exclaimed, and she raised her voice slightly; it was so full 
and rich that it filled the vaulted chamber and roused 
resonant echoes in ghostly responses. Stetson thought that 
he surely must know who she was. But the identity per- 
sistently evaded him. He made a point of knowing person- 
ages. It was his whole career. But she came to his rescue 
providentially in her distress. 

“Tf he knew that Velma Ilseng had come to see him!” 
she implored. 

“Velma Ilseng!” ejaculated Stetson. He started back. 
e But a ee | 
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He could have bitten off his tongue for that ‘but.’ 
He would have sworn she was dead. Velma IIseng 
was only a legend now, like Patti and Jenny Lind! 
Stetson, with a supreme effort, regained his mask of 
impassivity. But his curiosity still peered out through 
his slits of eyes. 

“Come!” he cried impulsively. ‘‘We will break 
the rules—for Velma Ilseng!’’ He bowed low. ‘Or 
at least,’’ he amended, “chip off a piece of one corner.” 
He laughed silently. He led her to the dais, indicated 
an inlaid chair; she disposed herself exquisitely. She 
was aglow with the acknowledgment. ‘‘You can be 
seated, waiting for him,’’ he whispered. “He usually 
comes here about eleven.” He glanced at the clock; 
it lacked a few minutes of the hour. 

There were a number of curious things on this table, 
for Telfen always retained his youthful enthusiasm 
for surprising his clientele with storied trifles. Her 
fingers idly explored them while her eyes watched the 
bent figure of the old man behind the bars, vaguely 
wondering what held him there within sight of the 
world, yet a thousand miles distant in space. The 
clock softly intoned the hour; and the old man, shak- 
ing himself free from some thought, arose, unlocked 

the gate of his cage and, turning the key in it again with 
smiling precaution, wended his slippered way to his desk. 
Velma Ilseng, savoring the meeting, arranged herself with 
some deft little touches of vanity that women carry with 
them to the very grave. Stetson, satis- 
fied of her preoccupation, lost himself 
among the tall vases and marbles in 
the diagonal corner where, unseen, he 
mounted a little winding flight of 
bronze stairs hidden behind a screen; 
it took him into a tiny cubicle of lat- 
tice and grille on the mezzanine. 
There was a red-haired woman sitting 
there doing nothing, and when she 
started in surprise at the apparition of 
his head in the stair well, he cautioned 
her with a slight gesture. 

“Velma Ilseng,’”’ he whispered. He 
was forming the syllables with his lips. 
She stared at him. She peered down 
through the ornamental metal work at 
the posterlike picture of the woman in 
silks on the slender chair by the table. 
She turned, bewildered. He nodded 
and sat down beside her. The pair of 
them watched, heads together, too close 
for a good-looking girl and an impas- 
sive idol. She took up her stenog- 
rapher’s notebook and pencil, held the 
pencil poised—but her eyes still drank 
in the woman who should have been 
dead a generation gone by. Witha busi- 
nesslike air, she looked at the clock— 
11:02. She set down the time at the 
head of the page; the date, September 
fifteenth; the name, Velma IIseng. 

“T recollect now,’ she 
said below her breath. 
“She married again re- 
cently. Some boy. Half 
her age.” 

“Reginald Baker,’’ 
immediately supplied 
the card-index Stetson. 
He needed only this word 
to supply the missing 
page out of the Blue 
Book. As a rule, pages 
of the latest edition of 
these archives de la haute 
noblesse were indelibly 
photographed on the 
retina of his memory. 
That was his calling. 
Stetson had frequently 
picked up titbits of vast 
value to, at least, his 
enormous curiosity in 
this cubby-hole. It was 
an asset in his business, 
just as his two hours of 
toilet was. This was the 
home of the trick echo. 


Br 
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There was a little accidental parabola in the d 
above that table which picked up the slightest | 
pin drop, and conveyed it undiminished to the litt! 
nine alcove. It was the task of the red-headed gir! 
pothooks of every syllable wafted up from th 
Telfen himself had so ordered, because he _—_ 
and a typewritten transcript sometimes came 
especially as his clientele spoke in terms of five 
seven figures. 

The scene opened rather tamely to the ents 
But great scenes between great actors rarely r 
Old Telfen took Velma Ilseng’s hand and retaine 
ering it with a cage of trembling fingers lest it esc 
gazed up at her as he was wont to gaze at the few 
which he was addicted, though not so humbly, for 
a happy moment. Here was Velma Ilseng in» 
again. He thought of her as Manon, because i 
Manon she had appeared to him last, years : 
Paris Opera. He had sung a small part. Few 
that the savant had ‘been an aspirant for opera' 

“You and I,” she said in a soft, luscious voi 
like ghosts among our tomorrows.” 


hooks, arched an eyebrow. ‘ 

“God,” said the old lapidary, ‘“‘has given us 
condition,” which the red-headed girl thought 
heard before, but she didn’t know just where. 
lovers—they seemed almost that, from their r 
regard 
other — p 
their mom 
silence sti 
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“The Talisma 
He Cried, “ 
Unrivated Ve 
Would Part \ 
Her Talisma 


aid the old man 


inthe two years. I 
‘now where it will 
‘his with a captivat- 
sring of the eyelids. 
ust now engaged in 
zup my fortune for 
‘ldren, Roger and 
Most young hus- 
:igage themselves in 
x up fortunes for 
:ves,’’she putin with 
i smile. ‘He thinks 
have the happiness 
them in good es- 
jile they still have 
will reserve a mor- 
lives,” she added 
gay little laugh. 
1s what brings me 
‘She paused on the 
sighing. “‘Doyou 
er, twenty-five years ago you sealed up the collec- 
jewels which are my artistic rosary?” 
idded dreamily, naming them not as gems but as 
farguerite, Manon, Lucia. 
pearls, rubies, diamonds, but triumphs—the tears 
vement,’’ he murmured. 
sther we buried them,” she said. ‘‘I have never 
{the casket.” She dabbed at her eyes. ‘‘The time 
2when I have determined to part with them.’’ As 
man started forward with protesting hands she 
1d, “As souvenirs? Never! They are the dead 
‘the past. They, with their secrets, will pass into 
}2ssion of strangers. I will sell them all.” 
’ exclaimed Telfen, his eye glistening with a coun- 
(ght. There were several pieces—he dropped his 
‘1 the fire of eagerness. “The uncut ruby? Ah, it 
| my prayer I might again touch it with my eyes!” 
)’ said Velma Ilseng stoically. 
ea pearl?” 
All! They are nothing.” 

mes tremulous in spite of himself, “‘The Talis- 
se cried. “The unrivaled Velma would part with 
‘man?”’ 

* said Velma Ilseng. ‘“‘The Talisman was the 
| the scepter!”’ she cried, the flame of romance 
‘bright, visioning the imperial donor, the great 
wv of Russia. “‘The prince of patrons! An em- 
nd yet a man!” she sighed. ‘‘So,” she laughed, 
off the mood, ‘I arouse even you to cupidity. 
friend, you shall feast your eyes once more. It is 
_ you only, who shall break the seals you placed 
| trophies.”’ 

sthooks on the stenographer’s pad in the mezza- 
/ed scrawlingly to the final apostrophe; the pencil 
‘poised. The red-headed woman and the im- 
lol exchanged covert smiles. 
will sell them?” asked the lapidary. 
|ave the courage,” she said. 
}ecourage’’— he shook his 
jut perspicacity in choosing 
xs. Only those worthy 
me their care. I maintain 
Index Expurgatorius,” he 
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Safe Was Gone. It Might 
Never Have Been There, 
So Completely Were Alt 
Traces of its Going Erased 


venirs of high moments, to 
nouter darkness. She had 
4. She had locked them 
ault, denied them the light 
ir life. It was like ban- 
mds from one’s heart who 
in dearness. . 
ed their part exactly 
Mine. Together we 
‘she said to the old 
“Why live in sentimen- 
can forget, yes,” said Tel- 
inghishead. Hewasthink- 
\Teat a pity for a mortal to 
n One existence to another 
‘inking of the waters of 
3ut here was no ordinary 
Her glorious past must al- 
m her, 
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“The market is at the top,” Velma Ilseng was reminding 
herself. “‘I am supposed to be a shrewd business woman; 
and it is good business to capitalize my fame while I am 
still alive. I am having the collection moved to Man- 
hasset, where we usually spend our summers, you know. 
But,” she said, with a hopeless reversion to her mood, “I 
could only pray that they be turned to dust when I break 
the seals. So come, Telfen, and lend me courage to con- 
front them.” 

She outlined the preparations. Reginald Baker, her 
husband, methodical and exact to the nth degree, had 
specified she was to speak of it to no one. In these lawless 
postwar days one does not cry aloud when a quarter of a 
million is moved in a hand bag, and there must be some 
proper receptacle for them. So Baker, departing on a pro- 
longed tour of the West—on his eternal business—had sent 
down a great elephant of a modern safe, a thing swathed 
in cotton batting like an incubator baby. It was too big for 
any doors or windows fashioned on earth; and it had been 
necessary to broach a hole in the south wall to bring it 
into the boudoir. Masons had been pothering for a week, 
opening the gap and closing it again. There had been a 
pretty penny to pay for caution, and in the end it appeared 
it might have been cheaper to set the thing down in a field 
and build a new house around it, as one does with an old 
fireplace chimney he cherishes. The diva laughed merrily. 
In a few days the packets were to be removed from town. 
She was going away for a week to screw up her courage for 
the confronting. Would he come to her this afternoon, two 


He Leaned Closer, Pinioning 
the Man With His Stare. ‘‘I 
am of the Police,’’ He Said 
in a Low Tone, His Lips 
Scarcely Moving 


weeks? She bowed her head, and he saw to his surprise 
that she was crying. 

“Have I been foolishly sentimental, Ludwig?’ she 
asked, drying her eyes. 

“You shall see for yourself,’”’ he replied, and like a ma- 
gician Telfen said to some third person, who apparently 
occupied the empty air about them, ‘‘Let me have a 
transcript at once, Miss Pastor.” 

Velma Ilseng looked her bewilderment. No one was 
about. The old man smiled. He loved his little tricks, and 
never went to the trouble of explaining them. In a few 
minutes the red-headed amanuensis came down with some 
fluttering sheets of typewriting; and Telfen, solemnly fold- 
ing them, handed the sheaf to the diva. 

“Here is your confession,” he said. 

That day two weeks the old man went down to Man- 
hasset, somewhat excited at the prospect of this audience 
with regal gems which were to be brought up from long 
exile. Only addicts in the lore of historic stones knew of the 
few famous gems that had been lying all these years in 
Velma Ilseng’s dungeon. She drove in from Lakeville, 
with a maid as her sole companion, an hour late. Roger, 
her son, and his two fine children were there to meet her, 
had been there awaiting her for several days; and Eva 
Sarien, her daughter, the oratorio singer, had come down. 
Only her husband was absent, and he would be home in the 
morning. 

Her spoken wish that the contents of those precious 
packets might be turned to dust in exile when she broke 
the seals was not to be realized. It was much sim- 
pler than that. 

Velma Ilseng, pausing in her sitting room amid 
the gusts of welcome from her children, had said 
with a little start, ‘‘ Marie, where did you put my 
emeralds this morning?’’ And Marie, the maid, 
laughingly had turned back the laces of her lady’s 
throat to disclose the gorgeous string nesting there. 
There was a merry laugh, the diva joining in at 
her own expense gs she gave the string to the maid 
to put away. Then, suddenly, the household was 
electrified by the maid’s wild shriek; the mem- 
bers of the family, rushing into the dressing room, 
found the girl cowering, emeralds clutched against 
her breast with one hand, and a shaking finger 
pointing at the niche in the wall where the safe had 
been installed with the aid of so many skilled artisans. 
The niche was empty. The safe was gone. It might never 
have been there, so completely were all traces of its going 
erased. 

It was beyond the talents of the local police. The mere 
mention of the sum, a quarter of a million dollars, pre- 
cluded them. Wells Martin, of the Martin and Martin 
Agency, went down and looked over the ground with a 
coldly professional eye. He shook his head, with a curious 
smile. 

“Tt is not the type of case we care to handle,” he an- 
swered. Something in his tone roused the ire of Roger 
Ilseng. 

“What exactly do you mean by that?’’ he demanded 
with heat. (Continued on Page 162) 
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One of His Steers Was 
Making a Break to Get 
Back to His Home 
Range and Lars Rode 
Away to Head Him Off 


S TIP YOAKUM, the Hat Creek granger, observed to 
A Sam Stegg, his neighbor, the melancholy days had 
come, the saddest in the year, from the viewpoint 
of the bibulously inclined, it being, as Tip cleverly put it, 
‘a little too hot for whisky and a little too cold for beer.” 
In spite of the sunshine and the cloudless blue of the high- 
arched sky, there was a decided chill in the air and the 
wheels of Tip’s wagon had crunched wafer ice at the 
Cheyenne River crossing as he came to take his crony to 
town. 

“But it’s going to be colder or warmer by the time we 
get to Blueblanket,’’ Yoakum predicted optimistically, as 
the old bullwhacker climbed to the spring seat beside him 
and drew the buffalo robe over his knees. ‘‘We’ll find 
something appropr’ate to strike the right spot, don’t you 
worry.” 

It had grown colder, which was why Henry Albien, the 
Blueblanket storekeeper, had fire in his big Franklin stove; 
it was also one of the reasons why Inez Crewdson was 
wearing her new tan jacket and the fluffy white wool 
fascinator that framed her rosy cheeks and set off her 
remarkable black eyes to admiration. Those eyes of 
Inez’s were notoriously of the devastating and havoc- 
creating type, and their effect gn the loungers in the store 
was quite noticeable. 

Henry Albien himself, a man of a serious mind and sober 
countenance, positively simpered as he handed her the 
butter she had asked for; Rod Tunney, his long-legged, 
tow-headed clerk, was so disturbed by her look and smile 
that he carefully poured a scoopful of coffee on the counter 
instead of into the paper bag that was gaping at him; 
Wayne Harmon, another youth, colored and swallowed 
nothing three times in quick succession, as he caught her 
sidelong glance; and even the rakehelly veteran, Bert 
Trimmer, printer and reporter for the Star, who had 
worked in Omaha and Sioux City—even Bert showed 
embarrassment when his turn came for recognition. For 
the girl neglected nobody in sight. 

The distinguished and dandified Deadwood lawyer, 
Colonel Irons, who was democratically discussing politics 
with the old bullwhacker, had his share of the young 
woman’s regard—as well he might—and was not above 
preening his heavy fast-black mustache and satisfying 
himself by the sense of touch that his necktie was in place. 
Tip Yoakum, dangling his legs from the counter, not only 
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grinned in response to her smile, but fumbled the limp brim 
of his hat. But after all, it was Mr. Stegg who was most 
highly favored, for Inez stopped before him on her way 
out and gave him what seemed to be the best she had. 

“Why, Mr. Stegg!” 

“Not before folks, Inez, my dear,” the old bullwhacker 
cautioned, in a stage whisper. 

“You needn’t be a-skeered,” she giggled. 
though, if I wanted to.” 

“You mean to say you don’t want to?” demanded the 
hoary Lothario. 

“Not before folks,” she answered coquettishly. 
maybe, if you come up to the house sometime 
we'll see.”’ 

At the door, she blew him a kiss, to which he responded 
in kind and then turned to Colonel Irons. 

““A charming young lady,’ commented the colonel. 

From the dark corner by the soap and bluing shelves 
came the harsh, dissentient voice of Old Man Somarindyk, 
who had been overlooked: 

“Charming young hussy! 
gal of mine!”’ 

“Aw, what’s eating you?” growled Rod Tunney in his 
recently acquired deep bass, indignation overcoming his 
respect for age. 

“‘She’s not so old but I’d take and wear out a shingle on 
her if she was my gal,’”’ pursued the moralist. “I’d learn 
her to go around the town a-rolling her eyes at ever’thing 
that wears pants. Yes, sir!” 

“Tut-tut!’’ remonstrated Colonel Irons. ‘“‘You’re too 
severe. If we followed your suggestion with every hand- 
some woman who rolled her eyes, there would be an alarm- 
ing shortage of roofing material throughout this broad 
land of ours.” 

“T’d take a shingle to her,” persisted Mr. Somarindyk 
doggedly. “I’d lay her acrost ——” 

A chivalrous clamor of protest drowned the rest of his 
conditional threat. It was unanimously agreed that it was 
just Miss Crewdson’s little way, and that she didn’t mean 
anything by it, and was a little daisy and entitled to scatter 
the sunshine of her glances wherever and whenever she 
dog-gone well pleased. 

If you didn’t roll your eyes at her, you wouldn’t never 
know that she rolled hers at you, and sauce for the goose 
was sauce for the gander. 


rik would, 


“But 
Well, 
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“If I gage 
every time I lo 
girl, I wouldn 
setting here,” 
Trimmer. “N 
wheres else,” h 
as an afterthoug 
built that way. 
“You're a | 
Casimir Duny 
reckon,’’ remarked the old bullwhacke 
of these here butterflies, a-fluttering frc 
to flower. Cas was thataway. He’d 
a honeysuckle and leave that for a clov 
and then try a rosebud and flit from 
hollyhock, after which he’d sample a 

or a peony and pass on to a gerani 

Finally, one fine, bright day, he see 

here Venus fly traps that he thought might be 
after which he quit being a butterfly.” 
There appearing to be a general demand for iE 
Mr. Stegg gave them as follows: 


Cas had a claim out about ten miles from $ 
a good story-and-a-half hewed log house and 
to say nothing of sheds and corrals and fot 
fence, twenty of it in alfalfa. He had a ni 
of cattle and a few horses and a few ho 
and being a rustler, he most generally had 
bank. He wasn’t more’n twenty-eight, n 
backed nor squint-eyed, and his legs wasn 
more’n was natural for a man that had rod 
was big-enough to have his legs hang a littl 
of a horse; consequently you might have tho 
have got married. But no. Besides a hired m 
kept steady, he had a big Scandahoovian, nat 
Claussen, working for him, and Lars, being 
self and on tol’able good terms with his wife, | 
him and got an extry twenty out of Cas in 
of her doing the cooking and housework and 
most of the stove wood. Being fixed thatawa 
have to get married unless he wanted to, 4 
want to, seemed like. 

It wasn’t that he had anything in partic 
women, nor yet in general, as such. NO, sir, | 
the other way with him. I’ve heard him say 
was like the feller said about whisky. There w 
women, he claimed—outside of their moral 
women was better than others; with bette 
flavor, or aged more than others, or else f 
from the still and apt to burn quite a whil 
brands, Cas allowed, was mighty sudden 
and others you could dally with quite a 
reelize, unexpected, that they had gone to 
made you talk foolish. 

“What I claim,” Cas says, ‘“‘is that whisky 
women is women, and such being so, and me 
to both in a broad sense, where, I ask you, | 
the advantage of me confining myself to a 
exclusive? Granting I like rye, would I sh 
scorn at Bourbon if available? No, sir! Wo 


ers, until death parted us? You know that wouldn’t 
and it wouldn’t be sense. Why, I can call to 
one right pleasant evening I spent with a passle of 
ish dukes who was a-rawnching it, don’t ye know, in 
_ arbonnet country, and Scotch was the only bev’ridge 
( Byer taste it? Well, sir, after you’ve had three-four 
of it you’d enjoy hearing the bagpipes. Enjoy it? 
» never got loftier nor more noble feelings of charity 
+ js all and peace and good will and good luck out of 
/e that Pat Lynch ever passed out to me than I did 
| that Scotch. Me and them dukes was like brothers. 
‘ind you,” says Cas, “I can drink, or I can let it 
1 I’m no tank. I found out long ago that if a man 
, to prosper he’s got to keep his head clear and 
+ and he can’t do that and sop up all the budge in 
; I’ve gone to town the many’s the time and come 
dead sober. Similar with women. I ——” 

Jd up my hand and stopped him. 
‘yn’t you blacken your soul by telling me that you 
t the girls alone,” I says, ‘‘because if you do I’ll 
).eL1£ brand on the statement and bear down hard 
: iron.” 
oa he says, grinning, “I don’t mean to say that I 
vay from ’em. If they come at me—and, bless ’em! 
y7ill do it—I stand my ground and don’t give back 
ih. I admit that, Sam.’’ 
| he didn’t run from them. Come any doings, basket 
t lyceum, singing school, church services, picnic, 
(or circus, and there was Cas, all rigged up with a 
ektie and a close shave, butterflying around. And 
1 er went nor come away alone. He had a side-bar 
_ with a red trim that it was a wonder he could keep 
ik and shiny, the use he gave it, and the horse he 
ywas as slick and shiny as the rig. Selim was that 
;,name. He was part Morgan, and Cas sure had 
‘ained to a hair. 
2 it when Cas had him in town or out on a road with 
| of travel on it, in broad daylight, and Selim would 
3:40 gait that took nobody’s dust and keep the lines 
is fiddle strings; but whenever he come to a stretch 
i there wasn’t nothing in sight he’d slow down, and 
Cas told him different, he’d poke along as if he was 


! 


follering remains to the graveyard, pausing once in a while 
to lunch on anything growing by the roadside that ap- 
pealed to his taste and fancy, but never leaving the track. 
Them times, Cas could wrap the lines around the whip- 
stock and leave it all to Selim, and I reckon it tickled 
Selim to death to have that much confidence reposed in 
him. Moonlight nights was when he was the slowest; 
and when there was a full moon, he’d stop now and then 
and take a little snooze. It goes to show what you can do 
with a horse by patience and kindness. 

One time and another, I reckon every good-looking girl 
in Pennington and part of Lawrence and Custer Counties 
took a ride or two or more in that rig of Casimir’s. He’d 
meet a girl for the first time—say, on Monday, and on 
Tuesday he’d have her out riding; Wednesday, he’d beau 
her to whatever festivities there was on the docket; and 
Thursday he’d call at her house and set up with her until 
maybe ten o’clock; Friday he’d come early enough to eat 
supper and give the old folks something to talk about 
hours after they was a-bed; Saturday he’d be like one of 
the family, and Sunday he’d take the girl to church, where 
he’d see another girl two pews ahead with wheat ears and 
daisies in her hat, and Monday he’d be chasing Wheat- 
Ears-and-Daisies with blood in his eye. 

The cur’ous thing about it was that he didn’t get into no 
real trouble with his fickle-mindedness, and even the girls 
didn’t seem to hold it against him. Maybe they had their 
fingers crossed, knowing what they had to expect. I 
reckon they didn’t take him serious, or else they let on 
they didn’t. They’d laugh and say that they’d have kept 
it up a few days longer if they could have stood it, or some- 
thing like that, charitable and kind, account of him not 
being able to help making a zany of himself. As for the 
boys who might. otherwise have got hostile and mangled 
Mr. Dunwoody up a few; they didn’t skassly have time to 
get suspicious before Cas wasn’t giving them no reason 
whatever to have any suspicions. 

Be that as it may, as the feller says, Cas never had no 
difficulty a-finding a fresh one ready and a-waiting to 
hear what he had to say when the conversation sort of 
flagged with the last old one. Leastaways, he didn’t have, 
as far as I know; but then I’d moved out of Pennington 


“And to Remind You of Me,"’ She Says, Not Even Looking at Cas. 
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and didn’t see nothing of him for maybe a couple of years. 
Then one day I made a trip to Custer and stopped for my 
nooning at Dave Ransome’s—it’s where Richie Benedict 
is living now—and while there I had the honor and pleasure 
of meeting up with Miss Olivia Ransome, who had come 
up from Dallas to join her daddy. She was as fine, strap- 
ping, handsome a girl as you’d want to look at, with a 
Fourth-of-July combination of red, white and blue in her 
cheeks, teeth and eyes and lips and skin. Not the slow, 
dreamy kind of a blonde, but with a quick-stepping, wide- 
awake and no-monkeying-please way about her, which 
ain’t so common. Me and her took to each other right 
away. 

“What I can’t figure is how you was let out of Texas,” 
I says to her as we was eating dinner, she standing to one 
side of me and keeping the flies off my bald spot with 
tender care and a long-handled paper-strip shooer. ‘‘ When 
I was down there,’’ I says, ‘‘the boys had established a 
strick quarantine on all beautiful single ladies between the 
ages of fifteen and forty, and I ain’t never heard that they 
repealed it.’’ 

“She’s too dog-gone pernickety,’’ Dave answers for her. 
“She’s been a-wandering through the woods for the last 
ten years, looking for a stick that was plumb straight; 
but she’ll have to cut something mighty soon, unless she 
figures on being an old maid. Dog me if I know what she 
wants!” 

“Sh-h-h!”” Olivia shushes, with a smiling flash of her 
white teeth. “As long as I know, that’s all that’s ness’ry, I 
reckon. You don’t want to scare it off, now that it’s here. 
Or ain’t you easy scared, Mr. Stegg?’’ 

“T’d show you, if I was ten years younger,” I told her, 
and that was no lie. 

“T wouldn’t want no infants,’ says she. “But that’s 
prob’ly a bluff, just because you don’t want to hurt my 
feelings. Now you’ve done it, you see, pa!” 

Well, there was more pleasant joshing along the same 
lines and then Dave and me got to professional subjects. 
I was needing an extry yoke of steers and Dave had a 
likely pair of three-year-olds that he aimed to turn into 
cows, only they was already spoke for. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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CIRCUM- 
Spey. GT: 
historian is 


authority for the 
statement that the 
open frontier was 
the most Amer- 
ican of all the 
American forces 
that have oper- 
ated on society. 
In the life of today 
it seems a chapter 
out of the past, like 
the Civil War or 
even the Revolu- 
tion. But as Em- 
erson Hough said, 
“the fascination of 
the frontier is and 
ever has been an 
undying thing.” 

Toanextent not 
fully appreciated, 
our present insti- 
tutions are based 
upon the acquire- 
ment and settle- 
ment of great land 
areas, and colored 
from the rapid 
process by which 
the frontier has 
been pushed back, 
the prairies plowed 
and the resources 
of the Western 
spaces utilized. 

There are those who believe that the rate of settlement 
and development has been too rapid. Battles are even 
now raging anent the theory and practice of conserva- 
tion. But on one point all parties are forced to agree— 
namely, that in the future there must be less of haste 
and more of policy as regards the use of land. 

It is true, the open frontier has gone. But only the 
merest fraction of the desert has been reclaimed. The 
public domain is even yet of vast extent, and many na- 
tions of historic importance could be lost in the national- 
forest reserves, Indian reservations and national parks. 
The great spaces of the Far West constitute as much as 
ever a troublesome, if fascinating, problem, pressing for 
solution. 

Whatever the future may bring, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the dominant industry in the 
Far West since the Civil War has been stock raising. It 
has afforded a distinctive frontier, pioneer use of land, has 
this pursuit of residents on the outskirts of civilization. 
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COURTESY OF THE CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


How the Cowboy Corners Romance 


UST as shareholders in a corporation have aright to 

look for future dividends from some of the less devel- 
oped activities of the concern, so all of us as citizens 
must face the issue of the future use of the spacious un- 
developed areas of the West. Is ranching, or grazing, 
inherently a transitory, passing industry, certain to give 
way, as it has farther east, to crop production? In the 
answer to this question lies much of the future trend of 
American life. The extent to which the farmer crowds 
back the cowboy and sheep herder is fundamental in 
the very scheme of things. 

From the scientific and economic standpoint it is a ques- 
tion whether ranching, or grazing, will not continue long to 
dominate by far the greater portion of the western third of 
the United States. Sheer physical limitations, topographi- 
cal and climatic, against which the vain strivings of man 
are helpless, will determine the uses of this land. Nor does 
the ranching industry show any signs of political inertia; 
at this moment it is making a mighty effort to destroy or 
modify the terms, or at least the circumstances, of the 
national conservation policy. 

It is strange, therefore, and most unfortunate from the 
viewpoint of a proper understanding and solution of these 
vital issues of the use of our resources, that in popular 
thinking it is assumed as a matter of course that the ranches 
are passing. Even in the Far West itself several residents 
said to the writer when they learned that this article was 
in preparation, “It’s your last chance at the old cattle 
barons,”’ or ‘It’s your last opportunity to catch the pass- 
ing glory of the old ranches.” 

Somehow, I suppose because of its frontier associations, 
ranching, or grazing, has long been spoken of in the past 


PUTNAM STUDIOS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
A View of Grazing Country From the San Juan Capistrano 
Mission, an Early Center of California Cattle Industry. 
Above—A Mountain Valley in California 


tense. One may read, as the writer has, whole books on 
the American cowboy, all written in a sad, reminiscent 
vein, as others write of the noble red man of Cooper, or the 
herds of buffaloes that knocked down the first telegraph 
poles of the Pacific Railway. 

In popular thinking and speech, ranching is treated like 
a chapter from history, a little rough and rude perhaps, 
but full of thrills. The Easterner regards it much as he 
does the exploits of the forty-niners or the hardy engi- 
neers who built the first transcontinental railroad. To him 


_it is full of romance, and even of departed glory, but is not 


a part of the workaday world of today. This attitude is 
reflected in the movies, where cowboy heroes entertain the 
world in a fashion which would not be tolerated if the 
theatergoing public looked upon the cowman and the cow- 
boy: in the same light as it looks upon beet-sugar farmers, 
pants manufacturers and freight brakemen. It is the 
romance of frontier days, of a supposed fast-dying Homeric 
era, that appeals, not the plain reality. 

When all is said and done, why should the cowboy thrill 
moviegoers any more than a Wisconsin or Iowa farm 
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In May, 14 
prominent _ 
York City 3 
paper print! 
readable, an 
most respects accurate, account of a great ranch ho’ 
in California, a holding so large that it drops ovi! 
it were, into Oregon and Nevada. The news ang| 
the article appeared obviously enough in the follc 
sentence: 


“Now this vast acreage, larger than the défi} 
many a prince or knight, larger in the aggregate 1 
several of the smaller states of the Union, is to be bi: 
up and sold piecemeal to the highest bidders. Thus 
the romance of the last of the cattle barons.” 


Are the Cattle Barons Doomed? | 


OTHING could sound more romantic or conver‘ 

ally thrilling, and I do not want to anticipait 
orderly process of this narrative. But it is more1 
human nature can resist to remark, at least ve 
cally, that exactly four years later, in May, 192! 
present writer, in the course of an interview wi’ 
officer of the land company referred to, asked how 1 
land it still owned, and the answer in the most mi 
of-fact tone was, “Oh, about 1,000,000 acres”—1 
the bulk of it still devoted to cattle. ; 

In more than one Western state the “‘last of the t 
barons”’ has long been riding to his doom. In ae 
newspaper headlines to the effect that ‘the last ct 
old ranches”’ is about to be subdivided is in 


stereotyped as Real-Estate News or Market Repo 
Shipping News. Nor is Texas far behind; its oldest 
largest ranches are always being broken up. Frond 
coln, Nebraska, comes the dispatch that a cattle h 
in that state, familiarly described as “‘the last of the 
cattle ranches of the past,’’ is about to be broken }. 
Not only are these prospective subdivisions always 
up of the “‘last of the old ranches,” but in most casesh 
are carefully described as the “largest cattle ranch’ 
operated under one ownership and management it 
United States.” All are the largest, just as all wom! 
the news dispatches are young and beautiful. . 
Even Mr. Fall’s New Mexican ranch, concernin t 
acquisition of which a Senate committee showed # 
pointed curiosity a few years ago, was described iit 
papers as ‘‘the largest in the Southwest.” Such a tl? 
Cattle Kings Pass With the Vivid West always 1/8 
welcome place in almost any newspaper, whether 1/4 
East or in the West itself. : 
It is said that the cattle baron is like the Indian : 
the white man came. He can no more stop the mov' . 
of the American people across their own country tha 
Indian could stop the white. | 
It is true, of course, that much cattle range has @ 
and is being crowded out, broken up by the homes 
laws, the pressure of population and numerous oth 
tors. The cattle barons of this country no longer covel” 
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ye years of disturbance in 
however, pretty well ended 
onial stage in our neighbor 
14; but there is an area 1800 
s length, along the southern 
jeand 600 miles in depth, that 
snaturalrangecountry. Gen. 
-razas, who died at Chihuahua 
‘o years ago in his ninety- 
] ear, had in his time run cattle 
mt 6,000,000 acres. At one time 
000 to 90,000 calves a year 
landed on his lands—a record 
yutfit north of the border ever 
ohed. 
iin Texas and California that 
7 ‘ding process seems most ob- 
; the present time. At least it 
tse two states, the largest and 
“largest respectively in the 
n hat the encroachment is most 
a lar, although the reasons for 
Detient are in some respects 
a. 
“iy years ago the cattleman 
tl; no crops could be raised in 
9 of Texas where they are now 
‘wn. In the main it is King Cotton that is break- 
i he vast Texas ranches. One need not trust to 
spatches; the annual report of the Atchison, 
kand Santa Fe Railway for 1924 speaks plainly of 
ress, and new railroad building now going on in the 
nm reaches of the Lone Star State would hardly be 
i¢2d by its historic industry alone. Even the raw 
he Staked Plains is being planted to cotton, and 
e|ncher retreats before the farmer, there is an in- 
2, population, more business and more profits. 
ft glance California may seem to be less typical 
» ocess than a number of other states. Its civiliza- 
ig0een molded less markedly perhaps by the ranch- 
ha that of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
jaho, Wyoming and Montana. The mining days 
,,1¢ foreign commerce of San Francisco and the 
rent influences of intensive agriculture and tourist 
_/ve all produced their own peculiar and outstand- 
S'is. 
fia, of course, is less exclusively a range country 
\ona or Nevada. Nevertheless, it is here that the 
of the 
¢€ is most 
« It is in 
rathat the 
isis great- 
cielding of | 
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Desert Plants, Near Oracle, Arizona 


was that one owner knew no bounds but the Mexican border 
and the Oregon line. Surely nowhere else is there such a 
marked difference between the oldest and most extensive 
form of agriculture known and the newest and most in- 
tensive. 

As population comes in, land tends to rise in price. 
Roads must be built, schools erected and other improve- 
ments made, The resulting increase in taxation forces up 
land values, which can be sustained only by more intensive 
use. Crops which yield a higher return to the acre are neces- 
sary, and the cattleman is forced back into the hills and 
on to less desirable land. Just as the expansion of the 
cattle empire marked the period from the Civil War down 
to somewhere around the middle 90’s, so since then the 
rancher has been slowly and gradually, but in certain 
areas surely, retreating before the settler and the plow. 

In the earlier days of the industry, in its haleyon period, 
in the sense that all was expansion, the cattle lived upon a 
virgin country and roamed at will. The early ranchman 
took many risks and performed many services, but the 
fact remains that he was engaged to quite an extent, like 


Cattle at Geyser Ranch, Nevada 
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miners and lumbermen, in an exploita- 
tive occupation. Pig iron or silk- 
stocking manufacturers must have a 
factory, and usually they are obliged 
to pay for it. 

The cattleman also has a factory, 
which converts forage into beef. But 
at first his factory was a gift of 
Nature; the range was open and the 
grass was free. 

At one time sheep were actually 
driven from the Pacific Coast to the 
Missouri River, taking two years to 
the journey and feeding at will along 
theroute. The sheep and cattle raiser, 
in other words, used the whole coun- 
try as he found it. 

The animals themselves were half 
wild, were turned loose and accounted 
for only in the most sketchy fashion. 
Though in many respects the most 
honest and honorable of men, the very 
nature of the stockman’s occupation 
gave him standards of ownership and 
private property somewhat different 
from those that prevail in more set- 
tled communities. It has been cyn- 
ically remarked that the cause of some 
of the earlier successes in this industry 
was a long rope and a fast horse. 

No one quite knew to whom the calves belonged that 
were found in the great spaces; it was easy to put one’s 
brand upon them. Nor was it simple to place the blame 
if grass was overgrazed and ruinously exploited. It be- 
longed to no one, and if one cowman or sheep grower did 
not use it another would. 


When Cattle Roam at Will 


HESE conditions—of half-wild vaguely owned cattle, 
roaming at will upon a virgin country, and the waste- 


. ful abuse of one of the greatest of all resources, animal 


forage, not so much from willful desire as because of the 
very circumstances themselyes—obviously could not last. 
When people say that the ranches are passing, what they 
really mean is that these frontier conditions are passing, 
in most parts of the country at least, and are absolutely 
certain to go before long even in those regions where they 
have remained the longest. 

For such conditions to continue in the face of increasing 
population would have been as preposterous as for the 
buffalo and ma- 
rauding Indian to 
remain. The In- 
dians may not 
have been treated 
in the most ap- 
proved fashion, 
and it may not 
have been neces- 
sary to kill off so 
many buffaloes, 
but on the other 
hand neither could 
have continued to 
roam at will with 
the incoming of a 
great white popu- 
lation. It is the 
same with the old- 
style cattle indus- 
try. 

As the railroads 
and cattlemen 
moved into the 
Far West after the 
Civil War most of 
the land was still 
in possession of the 
Federal Govern- 
ment. In spite of 
strenuous and 
often ill-advised 
efforts to rid itself 
of land, with all 
the enormous 
grants to states, 
railroads, colleges 
and settlers, the 
Government still 
owns close to 20 
per cent of all the 
land area of this 
country, exclusive 
of Alaska. In one 
of the Western 

(Continued on 
Page 72) 
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“By the Way, I’m Thinking of Cutting Worl This A.M. for a Little Constitutional. How Would You Like to be Among Those Present?”’ 


PEARL City, MONDAY. 
H, LITTLE DIARY, as I sit here staring at the im- 
() mensity of the heavens, whilst my eyes are blinded 
with tears, I would that I could utter the thoughts 
that arise within me, for the events of this day have left 
me in such a simply terrible state of excitement that I can 
hardly express myself. 

Yes, I am sorry for Lon. He is a dear boy and he loves 
me sincerely, and I hope that one day he will find some 
sweet simple girl of Fort Atkinson—or elsewhere—to share 
his life. But it will not be me, Little Diary—that is, I 
mean it will not be I. Miss MacAllister, from whom I 
learned English composition, used to say, ‘Why do you 
make so many mistakes in the pronouns, Dixie?” But 
it is only recently that I found the one way to avoid these 
errors, which is to repeat the sentence over to myself, and 
when it sounds right, then I know it is wrong and make 
the necessary changes. 

It was early this A.M. when I left Fort Atkinson, with 
Lon taking me to the train. [Oh, Lon, Lon, will you never 
learn how a gentleman arranges his necktie, and will you 
never have anything to talk about except baseball and 
getting married?] 

The journey was made without incident except for an 
individual across the aisle who asked me if I wished to look 
at his magazine, with a sensuous leer. I thanked him 
coldly and I think he will remember the lesson and not 
regard the next woman he meets as a plaything to be 
flung aside like a broken toy, thus providing another item 
for the sensational press. It was noon when I arrived 
here, going at once to Mrs. Wolray’s boarding house, 
where Edna Linton had stayed and where she had written 
to reserve my room. 

“There is a letter waiting for you,” said old Mr. Wolray, 
after he had spent some time showing me how to turn on 
the electric light. ‘‘It is lying on the table beside the wax 
flowers.” 
» At this simple announcement my heart practically 
stopped beating, because I had hardly expected that Mr. 
Smeaton would still be residing in Pearl City, and it was 
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he “ 


with trembling fingers that I tore open the envelope. I 
shall copy the letter, Little Diary, I shall copy it: 


“Dear Miss Hodgkinson: It will give me great pleasure 
to make your acquaintance, and if convenient I will call 
this evening and renew pleasant memories and souvenirs 
of that happy summer in the golden past when I enjoyed 
so many halcyon hours with Miss Linton. 

“Faithfully yours 
““H. HOWARD SMEATON.” 


This letter was particularly interesting, because, having 
long since learned to read personality by handwriting, 
I saw at once that Mr. S. was an intense and emotional 
character much as Edna Linton had described him. 

““What is Mr. Smeaton like?’”’ I had asked her. 

“Unless he has changed in the last seven years,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘he is very wopsydoodlish.”’ 

Seeing that I did not understand this adjective, she 
explained farther: 

“‘T mean he is a hundred per cent boy when it comes to 
getting a strike on some new girl and then flying off the 
handle and taking it very hard. This is because he would 
like to be an artist or an actor or an author or something 
like that, but his self-starter won’t work. So he spends 
his time spilling over and wopsydoodling generally. It is 
lots of fun playing with him; I never enjoyed myself more 
in my life. You start by letting him tell his troubles and 
from that time on he is yours truly.” 

Little Diary, I have never had the least wish to amuse 
myself at the expense of a fellow creature, and when I 
asked Edna to invite him to call on me it was with the 
thought that I might do him some good in a quiet way, 
far removed from the blare of trumpets which accompanies 
my every move in Fort Atkinson. 

How sick I am of all this wretched newspaper publicity. 
In Fort A. I cannot take a long breath without having 
the event related by an item in the press: ‘‘Miss Dixie 
Hodgkinson, daughter of J. O. Hodgkinson, entertained 
a few friends at tea yesterday. Refreshments were also 
served.”’ Or, ‘‘Among those contributing to the success 
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of the social was Miss Dixie Hodgkinson, daug 
J.O. Hodgkinson.”’ Or, ‘‘ Yesterday Mr. J. O. Hod 
drove with his daughter, Miss Dixie Hodgkin 
Beaver Dam and return.” 
after my father’s name there is generally added ; 
that he is the genial proprietor of Hodgkinson 
Cutlery Store, with the address added. Oh, Littl 
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A strange occurrence took place after the noon¢ 
Whilst lunching, I had observed a middle-aged 
gentleman of about thirty years of age regarding 
dark handsome face, which showed traces of dis 
was lit with a sensuous leer. Hardly had I return’ 
room when a knock sounded at the door. The gi 
in question was standing outside. 

“What do you wish?” I inquired coldly. 

‘Pardon me,’ he answered, “but didn’t yc. 
this?”? And with these words and a look full of 
ning, he handed me my little bead bag and pur) 
I had left behind on the table. . | 

Why did he take the trouble to return thes) 
personally? Why did he not send them by La 
dining-room waitress? 

Echo has no reply. : ¥ 

His name, at least so he said, is Mr. Cherry@ 
is the representative of some electrical company f 
thing, and during our conversation he suggested oh 
way that he was not married. He wishes me ta 
him Wednesday night to Lunette Park. Su’ 
should be married, and suppose his wife shoul 
together and shoot him on the spot, thus getting J 
in all the papers all over the country. I should di? 
tification, Little Diary. That is why in respon). 
invitation I came out frankly with an evasiv* 
which was neither yes nor no, and which I hop¢! 
in his place. . | 

The afternoon passed like a dream in Natur} 
I spent it in the Palm Garden of Ye Olde-t® 
Sweete Shoppe right across from Horticulture 1? 
if I ever return to Fort Atkinson I shall try to } 
the healthful and recreative beverage whit \ 
Raspberryo and which includes a delicious comb} 
melted fudge and ripe olives. The dinner at the} 
house passed without incident, though Mr. Cher’ 
a sensuous salute, which I returned with an assu 
warmth which I was far from feeling. wy 


: 


Pe 


yas at eight o’¢lock precisely that a light knock 
ded on my chamber door. 
)gent below, Miss Hodgkinson,” said Lottie, the 
.room waitress. 
0m is it?’’ I inquired with well-stimulated surprise, 
ui my heart beat furiously, for intuition had already 
ed me of the caller’s identity. Indeed, I had pur- 
donned my cerise gown. 

didn’t give no name,” was the ungrammatical 

3e. 
, 1} a last hasty revision of my toilet, I descended to 
‘lor. It was Mr. H. Howard Smeaton. 
yas exactly as I had pictured him. He had a high 
e rehead like Edgar Allan Poe as in the picture in 
an Masterpieces. A lock of black hair hung across 
shead, while his whole face revealed the dark and 
ite expression of one misunderstood. He also had a 
nustache. 
entered he grew visibly paler, and grasping my hand 
y3ively remarked, ‘‘ Miss Hodgkinson, this is indeed 


ill not try to recount all our conversation, Little 
I will merely state that I sympathetically allowed 
{tell me all his troubles. It was a long sad story and 
jad to say my attitude was not that of Edna Lin- 
_|nd when, with a voice wherein emotion quivered, 
33 ained how he had been forced to become an agent 
jecret preparation to make automobiles look like 
ihe our machine-made civilization had destroyed 
fession, which was making hand-painted place 
or dinner parties, I was so moved that I allowed 
grasp my hand. : 
emained grasping it for some moments, and when 
n'y attempted to put an end to the situation he 
an intense voice, ‘Do not repulse me, Miss Hodg- 
do not repulse me!” 
ist admit, Little Diary, 


“Yes,”’ I persisted, “‘but suppose I shouldn’t. Suppose 
you should never see me again.”’ 

“Well,’”’ he said, after a pause, “I would certainly feel 
bad about it, and I guess I would go up North and hunt a 
couple of weeks until I got over it.’’ 

That is Lon all over, Little Diary, and I can only add 
that there is an unbroachable gulf between he and I. 

It is night, resplendent with all the gorgeous galaxy of 
stars. I looked carefully through the Pearl City papers 
this eve and was well pleased to find nothing in any of 
them about my arrival in this city. What a relief! I hope 
there will be nothing in tomorrow’s papers either. I will 
look. Poor Mr. Smeaton! Little Diary, how sad it is to 
think that we are all merely ships that pass in the night 
and then silence reigns again in the forest primeval. I 
wonder if Mr. Smeaton would write a farewell letter by 
hand and then plunge a dagger into his throbbing heart 
or employ a typewriter and revolver. I am afraid I am 
very old-fashioned, Little Diary. 


PEARL City, TUESDAY. 

Today has been the most eventful and simply terrible 
of my life, and never will I forget a single one of its star- 
tling events. 

It all began at the breakfast table, when, with a sen- 
suous leer, Mr. Cherry said, “Good morning, Miss Hodg- 
kinson.” 

I answered with deceptive good nature because I wished 
to see just how far he would go. He said little more, how- 
ever, and I was allowed to finish the meal in peace. But 
in supposing that he would continue his insulting advances 
I found all too soon I had not been mistaken. 

He chose the moment which followed the noonday lunch- 
eon. I had been told that ordinarily he did not return 
for this meal, but evidently circumstances made him 


-jaad not the heart to re- 
eim, and I even let him 
enuch closer, so that at 
¢ almost seemed as though 
hid was leaning upon my 
ir. It was only after a 
iirable period had passed 
‘remarked, with an as- 
pm of hauteur I was far 
| eling, ““Mr. Smeaton, I 
| mow you.” 

not say that,’’ he said. 
2 aS if we had known each 
r Ways.”’ 
uvhen, finally, I told him 
retire, he stated that he 
(ome and see me tomor- 
ening at the same hour. 
1/7 do you know I will be 
!L asked playfully. 
frou are not,’ he said 
\’, “or if ever anything 
: to interfere with our 


til friendship, you will 
ree me again.” Then he 
difter a pause, “Nor will 
1 lse—at least not in this 
nd by the expression on 
(one could see that these 
15 mere idle words. 
,ittle Diary, I feel as if 
€ alking over the crater of 
(10. Suppose something 
.appen; suppose, for in- 
€{ should not be able to 
at date tomorrow eve- 
—hat possible influence 
| ep him from committing 
act which he seems to 
‘mind? Probably he 
ave a letter in his pocket 
me as the cause of all, 
hame would be tele- 
\ to the sensational press 
eartless person respon- 
should never be able to 
i publicity. And later 
€when some good and 
; nan should ask for my 
» would have to say with 
| eet smile, “You would 
Mme to be your wife if 
IV my story.” 
+;meaton is so different 
1. When I was at the 
his morning I said to 
mn, What would you do 
ld never come back to 


_ 


Ht guess you will come 
tight,” was the reply. 


_ 


“Do You Intend to Commit Your Rash Act Here and in My Presence? Think, Mr. Smeaton —it Witt 
Get Into All the Papers’”’ 
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change his mind, and when I left the dining room to seat 
myself on the front porch he followed. 

“Miss Hodgkinson ” he began. 

“Whom is it?” I said, looking around with well-stimu- 
lated surprise. “Oh, it is you, Mr. Cherry.” 

“No, just his chauffeur,” he answered coarsely, seating 
himself on the porch railing. 

“Tt is a pleasant day,” I observed coldly. ‘‘How mer- 
rily the little birdies are singing.”’ 

“You said it,’’ was the ungrammatical response as he 
turned his dark and handsome face toward the trees 
which as usual showed traces of dissipation. Then with a 
sensuous leer he resumed: “ Miss Hodgkinson, have you 
been thinking over that little piece I repeated yesterday? 
Let’s see, this is the way it goes: How would you like to 
trail along with me to Lunette Park and see the fire- 
works?”’ 

As he said this I observed he glanced at his left hand, 
where his wedding ring should have been, but where, need- 
less to say, he had nothing at all. 

At first I thought of crushing him with a simple nega- 
tive, and then I decided to lead him on just to see to what 
lengths he would go. So I remarked, “I am sorry, Mr. 
Cherry, but you are a stranger to me and I do not know 
you.” 

“Well,” he said, as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world, ‘‘then why not get acquainted?”’ 

‘““We have never been introduced,” I said, appalled by 
this growing audacity. 

“That’s all right,’’ he returned, his sinister intent over- 
laid by an apparently genial good nature. “I’ll bet a 
cookie Mrs. Wolray will introduce us. Shall we say eight 
o’clock tomorrow night? Yes, we shall, and many happy 
returns of the day. I’m going out of town this afternoon, 
but I'll be back for the big event. And don’t forget that 
out at Lunette Park they’ve got 
the man that invented the ice- 
cream soda. So leave a little 
vacancy.’ With these words 
and a last sensuous leer he left 
me. 

I was so confused that I did 
not give him the rebuke he 
merited, but, believe me, Little 
Diary, he will get it good and 
plenty tomorrow night when he 
has the audacity to call for me, 
or if I do go it will be merely for 
the purpose of giving him a stern 
lesson that he will remember as 
long as he lives. I have no wish 
to be written up in the news- 
papers, as they would certainly 
write it up if Mrs. Cherry should 
find out about the case and sue 
him for divorce in a sensational 
suit; but at the same time I be- 
lieve us women should stand to- 
gether, and doubtless her life 
would be much happier if she 
knew once and for all the char- 
acter of the wretch to whom she 
is united in matrimony’s bonds. 

Being spared the distress of 
having to dine that evening with 
Mr. Cherry, I ate hurriedly, and 
going to my room, began to pre- 
pare to receive poor Mr. Smea- 
ton. I chose again the cerise 
frock, and as I had my hair 
washed during the afternoon it 
fluffed nicely. Then, because I 
seemed not quite myself, I knew 
not why, I added a little color 
to the cheeks and lips. At eight 
o’clock, when Lottie announced 
Mr. Smeaton, I descended the 
stairway and entered the parlor. 
He rose at my entrance and grew 
visibly paler. Then, hurrying 
across the room made an effort 
to embrace me. 

“Mr. Smeaton!’ I said in a 
severe voice. 

Heseemed quite humbled, and 
reseating himself, began the nar- 
ration of his business misfor- 
tunes of the day, winding up 
with the announcement that he 
was utterly wretched because no 
one in Pearl City really under- 
stood him. 

“T understand you, Mr. Smea- 
ton,” I replied softly, “‘and you 
may be sure that in me you have 
a real friend.’””’ And I reached 
out both hands toward him. 

(Continued on Page 106) 


times before areal big meet I just drop around 
to one for a second opinion on what I’ve got 
to expect. And at Tia Juana they’s a stargazer 

what ought to be good, havin’ Indian, she says, in her veins. 

“You got a lot o’ luck comin’ to you,” says this marvel, 
after a stony glance I’d let her take at the cards. ‘‘Look 
out for a red-headed girl.”’ 

“What kind o’ luck?” says I. ‘‘And do you mean I’m 
to look out as I would for a accident, or something dif- 
ferent?” 

“The cards don’t say,’’ says she, “but I think a thorough 
readin’ would.” 

“Thorough readin’ what of?” 

“Your palms,”’ says she. ‘‘And that’ll be five dollars, 
horoscope included.” 

“In that case,” says I, “‘we’ll leave it go at six bits 
worth. If I see a fire I guess I’ll know what to do.” 

““You’re goin’ to marry her, in that case,’”’ hisses the 
futurity bird, vindictive. 

With which I leaves. 

Now I’m not one of these eggs who think they’re born 
immune from matrimony, no matter what the exposure. 
We all got to die sometime. But that’s no reason why a 
man should be immature about committing suicide. So I 
decides to keep my eyes open—and right there’s where 
I makes my mistake, if that’s what it was. They’s times 
when a blind man has got a insurance policy if he only 
knew it. 

The big race ain’t till the next day, when I’m scheduled 
to demonstrate the superiority of Skinner’s Bientot, by 
Kingdom Come out of Firefly, against a stallion named 
Right of Way and a considerable field. But this afternoon 
after I penetrates the veils of the beyond I has a leg up on 
Razor Blade, by Shaver out of Soapy. And as we’re fox- 
trottin’ for the start what do I see all of asudden but a Jane 
with red hair standin’ close to the rail right across from the 
judges. 

She was a little object, without any hat on, and the sun 
was shinin’ so I couldn’t be sure for a second whether her 
hair was really red or only golden. Then a cloud cast a 
shadow and I saw it was red right enough, and beauty- 
parlored up to the roots, or maybe just naturally fluffy. 
Not painful to the eyesight at all, she wasn’t, though 
ordinarily I’d have passed even better at such a moment 
without ever knowin’ I’d been flagged. But when you’ve 
been told, though it’s only by a fortune teller, that a cer- 
tain sort of filly is going to throw you, and then a entry 
answering all the descriptions shows up, your attention is 
sort of attracted. 


[« NOT strong for fortune tellers, but some- 
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So We Stopped Playin’ Solitaire and Got Up to Where They Was Horses on Both Sides 0}! 


Razor Blade and me was 
both facing her, taking in the 
specifications, and I was won- 
derin’ how a party could 
stand out so conspicuous 
from a crowd just by havin’ 
a simple blue dress on, and no lipstick to speak of, and 
a pair of nice eyes that needed closer inspection to get 
their exact shade, and a couple of thoroughbred legs, and a 
general air that made it seem a shame that any barber 
could have been found to rob such 
innocence of its curls, when the 
barrier was sprung. By the time 
I got Razor Blade wheeled around 
and pointing in the right direc- 
tion, the bunch is at what they 
call an astronomical distance, and 
to such an extent that I lose my head 
and begin usin’ the whip. 

Now they is only one way to ride 
Razor Blade, to call it ridin’, and that 
is to let him dribble along for the first 
half mile, and then unlimber his sprint 
as he’s pulling into the stretch. He’s 
only got one Parvo Nurmi in him, and 
the instant he senses punishment he 
lets it loose. I got him into the com- 
petition, but there he was, his spring 
liquidated and just enough left to keep 
him goin’ the rest of the way so that 
folks would know he was runnin’ in 
this race and not the next—provided 
I handled him careful and no acci- 
dents happened. And that’s what I 
done. 

In the paddock after the bad news 
was posted, I see this copperhead 
again. And thinking as how a man 
who’s already served his sentence 
might as well go out and commit the 
crime as charged, I breezes up to her. 

“Tt’s a fine day,” I lets her know. 
“Are you here watching the races, or 
am I doin’ you a wrong?”’ 

“No,” says she, “you’re quite right. 
I even had a leg up.” 

“You did which?” 

“T bet on Cotton Batting. He’s 
the one who beat just now, isn’t he?”’ 

“He is,” I admits. ‘But having a 
leg up means ridin’ a horse, not betting 
on the winner.” 


“Oh, thank you for telling me. 


aren’t you?” 


| 


} 
But you’re a { 


“That’s because my appointment as judge of i: 
preme Court hasn’t come yet,”’ I flashes back. 


“Then maybe you can tell me something I’ve 


wanted to know. Why do they have jockeys? I) 
think the horses could go much faster if they let thi 
alone without having to carry folks on their backs. 

Up to now I’d been exercisin’ considerable cautit 


wanting to get tangled up 


2 
Mazie Had No Sooner Come Into Our Minds 
Than There She Stood Before Us 


with no race track speci 
whatever sex, especialls1 
eve of an event where ij 
lot of money was lil 
change hands and | 
scrupling much Bo 
means to ends. Butas} 
the grass is one thing! 
rosebud with the dew | 
it is another. SoIperr 
conversation to take 1 
natural turn, and says) 
“Reforms is slow i) 
comin’, baby,’’says I. ' 
got to wait. Meanwi 
this talk ain’t payin’ n)) 
you owe me,” I says. 
““When did I ever ‘ 
back any, Stevie?” sl! 
“Or isn’t that your 1 
“Tt is from now on! 
sures her. “Anyway, 
nobody’s goin’ to insist? 
ing me Tod Sloan aft 
last contest. Don’t a 
that Razor Blade had 
pocket till I caught sh 
you?”’ 
““What happened 
she wants to know. 
““Couldn’t exact!) 
miss,” says I. “It’s sort 
that’snever happened 
not to me. I’m wondei 


to give offense, for she # 
out a hand not much 
than a kitten’s foref( 


went to a place where they’s an orchestra and potted 
4—but this of course was after we’d more or less 
the afternoon together. And say! She was so 
91t of horses that when it comes time to push out I 
in quite know if I ought to go. It was some little 
nr we was bound for, and though I ain’t as particular 
46 ras some, I’m wise to the fact that they’s things you 
| eat with your knife and others not, and I didn’t 
ni ny frail that I was coachin’ to bawl herself out by 
jowing which was which. 
31 Mazie—for that was her name, I’d discovered long 
9 this—played safe from the start by handling every- 
asither with her fork or her spoon, which is the best 
( if you’re not up on the finer points of etiquette. 
7» begun to see that in her own sphere she hadn’t been 

lly broke. Envious 
nis was cast in my direc- 
),thich is a good sign if 
:}ow enough to take it 
rning and not to dance, 
le guy even goes so far 
tchisel his way over to 
31 we sat. 
‘VU, little one, who wins 
ow?” he says, his face 
tz up like one who’s 
na pocketbook. 
Treally couldn’t say,” 
s‘azie. “But I can tell 
10 loses tonight.” 
x her glance was so cold 
t was positively proud 
gettin’ alongside of it, 
u/ it must have been ter- 
eit in front. 

w what led that gentle- 
1 | think he’d been intro- 

” she says to me, when 
hnan cipher had disap- 
¢ “You don’t suppose 
unis feelings, do you?” 
Nver mind,” says I. 
ody that’d take you 
aiellin’-plater deserved 
(sequences. Why, with 
t more training in fast 
piy you'll be a positive 


ao 

V ydid youtell me?” she 
cnoans. ‘If you’refast 
1 dare go out with you 
nind I was just begin- 
‘think you were nice.”’ 
| I don’t know,” says 
‘yu got away with that 
n.gne without actin’ as 
if you was carryin’ unac- 
ojed weight.” 

Ws that champagne?” 
als. “I thought it was 
ce law.” 

Vre south of the bor- 
explains. ‘‘Andif you 
tiay opinion I think 
tabout the only non- 
0} us substance that is.’’ 
hi I’d said this, her 
—hey were blue I’d 
it ecided, notwithstand- 
02 greenish glints—sort 
| up with tears. 
| nkyou’re just sweet!’’ 
‘ 8. “But what’s the 
t's drink of mine tastes 
¥ Lanswers. “I believe 
tsher of yours dropped 
Hinail in it.” 

’ for going home, for 
git ain’t no part of a 
aI duty to sleep with the horses, I’ve often found 
l aves a heap of anxiety if he does. But Mazie says 
‘aid to be left alone even at her hotel, and suggests 
0» Indian Sal’s. 

it do you know about Indian Sal’s?”’ says I, jolted 
of my gait. 

hing,” says she, “only I heard a man talking 
' this morning.” 

‘t you ever let yourself hear him talking about 
1g again,” says I. 

n't,” says she, “if you don’t want me to. But I 
‘/aybe I ought to see the place now while I’m with 
I'll know how to avoid it if the time should ever 
ten I’m not.” 

i seemed to be philosophy in this, so we went and 
‘/oth. Indian Sal’s is only a Mexican eating place, 
|, and they’s nothing to prevent folks from behav- 
“selves there if they want to be peculiar. 


Ei 


, 
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Nothing happened much at first except a fight on the 
other side of the room while Mazie and I was tryin’ a 
one-step to a mean sort of tune that a sort of native was 
teasing out of a banjo, and an empty bottle that was flung 
at somebody else missed and just grazed me on the bean. 

“Well, I’m glad that was a accident,” says I. 

But Mazie went right over to the fighters and I saw 
that she was goin’ to be a great protection, for when she 
told them I was in tomorrow’s races and that they might 
have hurt me they all looked as sheepish as anything. 
Some of them even came to me and apologized and said 
it was their turn to treat. It was not my intention, how- 
ever, to start cultivatin’ new acquaintances at that 
hour, so I excused ourselves, and Mazie and me went back 
to our stall. 


“And All With the Help of Nothing But a Simple One«Piece Gown,’’ I Says Out Loud 


When I’d been in Sal’s before I’d always taken hot 
tamales and beer and not much of them, for though I’ve 
a natural tendency to run to head rather than stomach, 
I’m past the age when I can face the scales without taking 
care to keep the good old emaciation bracketed as a winner 
against the food entries. But Mazie wanted to study 
foreign customs, and see what all those dishes with hot 
pepper sauce on them tasted like, and to get the burn out 
of my mouth I had to order moisture. Beer wouldn’t do, 
she told me, on account of everything having to be genu- 
ine Mexican or spoil the picture. So we had some murky 
stuff that tasted in a way that’s not fit to print, and a 
clear, watery-looking liquid which the waiter said had 
cactus in it. 

I don’t believe the guy was lying at that, though the 
only part of the cactus used, I guess, was the prickles. 
Still, it wasn’t so bad after you got acclimated to it, and 
soon I was beginning to see what it was about the girl 
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which had made me lose that morning. Beauty alone I’m 
hardened to, but here was a sort of magnetism, if you 
know what I mean. 

“And all with the help of nothing but a simple one-piece 
gown,”’ I says out loud. 

“‘Latest Paris model,” says Mazie. 

“What do you mean, Paris model?”’ says I. 

“I mean I made it after one of those pictures you see in 
the paper,’”’ says she. “And I’m glad you like it—for a 
wife who makes her own clothes is certainly a great help.” 

“Whose wife?” says I. 

“Stevie, dear!’ she retorts. “Is that what they mean 
by being a fast worker?”’ 

“T didn’t intend it that way,” says I, “but since we’ve 
got this bedtime story on the loud speaker they’s some- 
thing I want to tell you. I 
just hate to think of your be- 
ing outin this wild and wicked 
world alone. It ain’t right.” 

“Nobody said it was,’ says 
she, leaning over and snug- 
gling up against me. “‘But as 
I’m not alone any more, [ 
don’t see the use of worrying 
about it.”’ 

Of course I wasn’t going 
to follow up this line of talk, 
especially with a girl who 
probably didn’t know what it 
meant. Liveand let live ismy 
motto, without taking unfair 
advantage of anybody. So I 
began tellin’ her about some 
of the responsibilities of a 
jockey’s life, and how he can’t 
take up with outside burdens 
the way other men can. 

“Even his weight,’’ says I, 
“‘might be considered a handi- 
cap except in the profession 
where it makes him eminent.”’ 

“You mean in case there 
were children,”’ saysshe, ‘‘and 
I think you’re perfectly right. 
A child ought always to be 
able to look up to its father— 
if any,’ saysshe. “But you’ll 
probably begin to grow as 
soon as you quit starving 
yourself. Anyway, I’m will- 
ing to take a chance. They 
say Napoleon. was a little 
man.” 

Now if they is anything 
that embarrasses me it’s the 
innocent prattle of children 
when they happen to get on 
the serious subjects of life. So 
I delicately suggests that if I 
begun to take on weight I’d 
soon be out of a job. 

“What difference does that 
make?’’ she laughs cheerfully. 
“You're right there near the 
betting ring every day, and 
sometimes, so I’ve heard, you 
can get as much as twenty or 
thirty dollars for every one 
you put up.” 

“Sometimes you can,” I 
admits without argument, 
“and then again all you can 
do is to put up the dollar, or 
dollars, as the case may be.”’ 

““There’s no law to prevent 
you from picking the winners, 
is there?”’ 

“None but this survival of 
the fittest they talk about in 
Dayton.”’ 

“Well, then,” says she, “if I can tell which is the best 
horse the very first time I’m on a race track, certainly you 
ought to be able to when you’re there constantly.” 

It did sound reasonable, put that way, and I began to 
think about what the fortune teller had told me, and to 
wonder if they could be more in the star reading and 
associated industries than at first meets the eye. 

But what surprised me most was Mazie’s refusal to 
enthuse over Bientot, even when I assures her that the 
other entries, includin’ Right of Way, is to be there only 
for the purpose of makin’ the scenery. 

“T don’t like her looks,” says she. ‘I had her pointed 
out to me.” 

“Did someone give you a tip?”’ says I, interested. 

“No, but I didn’t like the color of her feet.” 

“We might buy her a couple pairs of white cotton 
spats,” says I, relieved. “If you think that will help any,” 
says I. (Continued on Page 138) 
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were sent to explore certain remote parts of 
Venezuela. It was not only a difficult but a 
dangerous task, since they were utterly unac- 
quainted with the country and would have 
neither lines of communication nor base of supplies. The 
problem of food received much consideration; also water. 
Upon these depended success or failure, not to mention life 
or death. One of the first decisions they reached was that 
their chance for success would probably increase in propor- 
tion to the number of boiled dinners they consumed. There- 
fore, when the commissary bags were finally packed they 
contained quite a large quantity of oatmeal. Here was a 
food that not only could be boiled but ought to be boiled. 
These two men spent many months wandering through 
jungles, following likely-looking ridges, picking up bits of 


S wer years ago two American oil geologists 


rock and making maps. During the 
course of their travels they employed 
scores of natives in various capacities 
and to the extent of their ability con- 
versed with them. The natives looked 
with interest at the clothes worn by 
the travelers, but frankly stated that ae 
they would not have traded a day’s 
wages for a whole wardrobe of such 
attire. Watches and scientific instruments did not even 
stir curiosity. As for the purpose of the expedition, that 
left them utterly cold. 


A Famous Oatmeal Expedition. 


NLY one item among the strangers’ numerous posses- 

sions aroused cupidity. That was the oatmeal. Its flavor 
pleased the natives and they discussed among themselves 
other qualities of this exotic food that suggested its more 
general use in that territory. For instance, its light weight, 
a matter of importance in a country without roads. One 
man could carry on his back an enormous number of poten- 
tial breakfasts. Packed as it was in air-tight cartons, the 
oatmeal would keep. One bowl of it, they found, would 
fortify a man against many hours of heavy toil. Then, too, 
there was the price. They not only could afford to buy it 
but would actually save money in doing so. Consequently 
they took the matter up with the merchants through whom 
they usually purchased supplies and in due time American 
oatmeal found a new trade territory. Today it is a staple 


food for thousands of people in that remote part of Ven— 


ezuela. However, they do not call it oatmeal. Their name 
for it is the trade name on the packages. Consequently 
oatmeal in bulk, or even another brand, wouldn’t do at all. 
The American goods hold the market unchallenged because 
they have been demonstrated. 

The accidental—or at least unforeseen—results of 
foreign expeditions such as that undertaken by the two 
American oil geologists are often more important from a 
national point of view than the original enterprise. Cer- 
tainly that was the result in the case in question, for the 
two geologists did not discover any new oil fields. Oil was 
found later in Venezuela, but not in the territory they 
traversed. The net outcome of their expedition couldn’t 
have been farther from their original purpose. They went 
after petroleum and they sold oatmeal. 

Many years ago a German trader settled in Guatemala, 
and shortly thereafter discovered, to his amazement, dis- 
gust and chagrin, that although the country was well sup- 
plied with barrooms, not one of them sold beer. From his 
point of view it became imperatively necessary to import 
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a few cases without delay. When these arrived he intro- 
duced the beverage among his business associates and they 
liked it. Meditating over the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded his beer, he decided that this matter was important, 
and at his earliest convenience discussed the matter with 
other Germans. 

The result was the first Guatemalan brewery. Expecta- 
tions with regard to this enterprise ran high. Indeed, it 
seemed possible that beer might become the national bever- 
age. Butit didn’t. Trade increased steadily up to a certain 
point and then met high resistance. Guatemala would 
consume just so much beer and no more; 
all the original drinks, both native and 
imported, retained their popularity. The 
little German colony based on the brew- 
ing industry began to look about for 
something more promising and eventually 
became interested in coffee plantations. 
Guatemala produces certain distinctive 
grades of coffee that find favor in the 
market, and at that time the demand for 
coffee was growing much more rapidly 


“‘Wherever Americans Go They Immediately Launch a 
Spirited Campaign for Butter, Baseball and Ice Water’® 


than the acreage. A number of Germans abandoned the 
brewing of beer and went in for coffee production. Presently 
they and others who followed were receiving shipments of 
machinery, tools, electrical equipment and other supplies, 
all from Germany. These articles stirred widespread inter- 
est. Eventually Guatemala became almost as distinctly a 


. German market for German electrical supplies as Berlin. 


When the coffee crops were harvested and exported to 
Europe the German planters were entirely willing to ac- 
cept in payment credits with German banks. A few lines 
written by a cashier in Bremen were just as satisfactory as 
the gold itself. This facilitated trade and stimulated the 
demand for coffee grown on German-owned plantations. 
As the business developed, these German planters would, 
from time to time, buy land from one another. Usually the 
transactions were negotiated in marks, and payments were 
made in bills drawn against accounts in German financial 
institutions. Becoming accustomed to such buying and 
selling, the Guatemalans also accepted credits in marks. 
Some of their banks began to carry balances in Germany, 
and if occasion arose negotiated loans there. By 1914 
Guatemala was economically a German colony. But the 
brewery business from which these developments evolved 
was not much larger than it had been several decades 
earlier. Then came the World War. 

The fact that Guatemala, following the lead of the 
United States, declared war against Germany did not 
greatly influence the course of events on European battle- 
fields, but it brought dramatic changes in Guatemala. 
German-owned property was seized and presently the 
German colony was much smaller. In the course of a few 


aliens. The explanation, of course, is that there ar 
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years the American colony was relatively 
numerous and consequently exerting great 
fluence. American goods, tools and ele 
equipment were now being demonstrated b: 
accustomed to them from youth. Dollar ¢ 
in American banks acquired familiarity, which is se 
less important than good reputation. Not long a 
American who has business with Guatemala returnec 
a long trip through the interior of that country and 
marized the changed conditions in one sentence, Hy 
“T was able for the first time to get American m 
waters in every city, hamlet and town.” q 
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Foreign Trade tothe Rescue 


MERICANS who reside in foreign countries beca 
their business interests bitterly resent being 
expatriates. Their idea of an expatriate is a perso; 
made his money in the United States and then of hi 
free will, with the whole world to choose from, deci 
live elsewhere. Comparatively few Americans do 
The vast majority of those who reside in other cov 
are actively engaged in business, and one end of the 
ness is almost invariably the United States. Neal 
these people are proudly conscious of rendering sery 
their country quite aside from the specific enterpri 
which they are engaged. They see all about them ir 
sive evidences of the value of their little colony anc 
wonder why the folks at home regard them alm 


few American products that depend primarily upo| 
eign markets. Consider automobiles, for instance. | 
are shipped from the United States to every contin) 
the globe and even to the most remote of the is) 
This trade has brought in hundreds of millions of d 
but matched a: 
the domestic ni 
it is relatively | 
small. - 


+ 
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In this connection there is an interesting story? 
furniture which was told to me by a man who was fo! 
connected with a large American department store! 
city of Mexico. q 4 
“At first,’ he said, “‘we handled very little. 
furniture. In the better-furnished homes Fren 
ruled because the French had once set the pace in § 
But as the American colony grew there was an in I 
demand for American-made articles. Our furniture! 
did sweep the country or anything like that; still, v} 
many a trainload of it. I remember a period of depis 
when my orders alone saved an American factor} 
bankruptcy. That was really surprising to me, b 
that factory numbered among its customers a great! 
retail stores in the United States whose annual sale 
much larger than ours. 
“We are all prone to forget that business doesn tf 
decline 50 per cent to be bad. A widespread declin| 
per cent constitutes what is ordinarily term 
Similarly, if business in many lines is 10 per cen 
reasonably expected average, the country is enj yit n 
ing good times. Foreign trade contributes an app! 
share to those narrow margins in spite of its s ‘a 
portance when compared with domestic sales. - 4 


\! 


ie matter of introducing American. goods in a for- 
ntry there has never been, so far as I know, a more 
example of the influence of a foreign colony than 
Mexico afforded. At one time it was, I believe, our 
eolony in a foreign country. In 1910 there were 
175,000 Americans in Mexico. They were engaged in 
re many different industries and businesses. Previous 
+ period when this colony had attained sufficient size 
9 t much influence, Mexico purchased a large propor- 
D her imports from Europe. These came in princi- 
yshrough German, English, French, Spanish and 
i) agencies, each representing numerous manufactur- 
fiisinits home country. For instance, the same house 
take orders for drugs, machinery and dry goods. 
evrere trading companies and for the most part staffed 
}hly skilled men. However, keen as they were at 
«ting demand, they could not do 
yiuch toward creating it. Right there 
je fundamental difference between 
gon and a colony. 


) .dware was sold 
jexico; later, 


«any other kind was used. The change came about 
w Americans had been going over the country dem- 
ting our goods by using them. In the same way they 
ta large demand for our locks and safes. American 
| nen collars also came into demand simply because 
re seen and approved. The best grades of canned 
sreserves, pickles and all sorts of fine groceries won 
alot in the same way. There are hundreds of articles 
\a’t be introduced at all without the aid of people 
|e country in which the articles originated. 
O ching may be cited as an example. Salesmen alone 
nke very little progress in a foreign country with 
ods. But a foreign colony will often popularize 
articles, The Mexicans, for-example, liked Amer- 
es and American white linen collars. On many 
ms they continued to prefer either Spanish or 
styles adopted years before. Consequently, if sales 
ms had been undertaken for every item of male 
he losses on ten items might have been larger than 
pits on the few that won approval. Nevertheless, 
ds and ends that no one came there to sell amounted 
cae to a very large trade. A department store 
% icularly good place in which to discover that fact.” 


‘The Commercial Value of Colonies 


THE way, I forgot to.mention cameras. They were 
roduced by American tourists and became popular 
ithe country. Another interesting development was 
veral of the largest Mexican newspapers became 
8 of the Associated Press. They read its news 
n American papers published in Mexico and liked 
€ ice well enough to undertake translation of it into 
. Let us suppose that the representatives of Amer- 
iness in Mexico had asked them to do that, or that 
“rican ambassador had suggested it. The effect 
ave been very bad. It was wholesome and valuable 
‘American news service to win approval by local 
ration of its value. That could not have come 
t ithout the American colony and its newspapers. 
of the most interesting demonstrations of the 
‘ommercial value of a colony came in connection 
“omobiles. French motors held the dominant posi- 
Mexico before American manufacturers became 
“ve in foreign fields. In fact, I don’t believe any 
mn agencies existed in Mexico at the time. More- 
ms there were ideal for foreign cars. Around 
were some hundreds of miles of excellent roads, 
*\e city itself was marvelously well paved. Traffic 
ms barely existed and the highways were not con- 
ne could drive eighty miles an hour and live to tell 


These foreign cars were luxuriously furnished and 
er | 


geared to extremely high speeds.. They were expensive, of 
course, but the people who could afford cars at all didn’t 
mind the cost. Within a short time foreign cars simply had 
that market sewed up. 

“Then the Americans came in with cars that were no 
faster, no prettier, only cheaper; and that was not much 
of a recommendation. 
colony bought them because they preferred 
machines with which they were familiar. It 
was impossible for armies of salesmen to go 
out into the country towns to demonstrate 


their cars because the market was limited 
and the expense would have been prohibi- 
tive. Altogether the outlook for American motors in Mexico 
was gloomy. Scarcely any progress was made at-all until 


But the American 
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the owners of American cars began touring far and wide. _ sales resistance. 


They introduced an entirely new idea—utility. 

“Up to that time a motor car was a rich man’s toy; 
something to play with on a perfect road. But the Amer- 
icans bumped over all kinds of trails. They went out to the 
mines and ranches, traveled from town to town; in short, 
used their cars instead of just playing with them along the 
boulevards. This was not only a demonstration of the 


machines but in 
thousands of in- 
stances it was also 
the first introduc- 
tion of automobiles. 

“Today American 
cars dominate the 
market in Mexico 
to such an extent 
that some of the 
foreign agencies 
have actually 
closed. I do not be- 
lieve that such a 
change could possi- 
bly have been 
brought about even 
by the greatest 
salesmen imagina- 
ble. The credit for 
that change goes 
largely to the Amer- 
ican colony. I do 
not overlook the 
fact that the war in 
Europe put the Eu- 
ropean agencies at 
a heavy disadvan- 
tage, but the result 
might just as well 
have been a cessa- 
tion of the automo- 
bile business. If 
American motors 
had not been dem- 
onstrated far and 
wide they wouldn’t 
have sold even then, 
because that market 
had been sewed up.”’ 


American White Linen Collars Also Caine Into Demand Simply 
Because They Were Seen and Approved 
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Only One Item Among the Strangers’ 
Numerous Possessions Aroused Cupidity 


Experience seems to indicate that it is 
virtually impossible to determine in ad- 
vance just what goods will find favor in 

foreign markets. The fact that the goods have 
certain obvious and outstanding advantages will 
seldom constitute a dependable guide, absurd as 
that statement may seem. There are just 
enough exceptions to establish the rule. 


Unpaid Sales Agents 


Os of these exceptions is the sewing ma- 
chine. It can be and is introduced all over 
the world without the aid of a foreign colony to 
demonstrate its value. But the typewriter fol- 
lows the rule, for it lags behind what would 
seem to be its potential market. One can prove 
the economy of the typewriter without very involved math- 
ematics; but proof or no proof, the machines meet high 


Operating in foreign countries, the Germans have won 
considerable prestige as salesmen, and they also manufac- 
ture typewriters; but their testimony on this subject is not 
different from that of Americans. Neither Germans nor 
Americans expect to stir up sprightly demand among 
savages, but they would be much obliged to anyone who 
can explain just why it is that they and everyone else often 


fail to sell these im- 
plements to intelli- 
gent, prosperous 
people who obvi- 
ously need them— 
that is, of course, 
from the point of 
view of people from 
countries where 
typewriters are in 
general use. 

Apparently the 
surest way to find 
out what goods can 
be sold abroad is to 
have colonies scat- 
tered far and wide, 
because they inevi- 
tably act as unpaid 
sales agents. Re- 
cently I tested this 
statement by utter- 
ing itin the presence 
of the head of the 
foreign-sales depart- 
ment of a corpora- 
tion with headquar- 
ters in New York 
City. 

“No doubt about 
it,” hesaid. ‘“‘Prac- 
tically all foreign 
trade grows out of 
some accidental 
small beginning. A 
man in~ Nebraska 
can’t sit down and 
figure out what the 

(Continued on 

Page 80) 
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OW’D you go today?” 

Mr. MecWhinney asked 

anxiously of Peter White, 
as that eminently personable 
young man emerged from the 
shower of the Appletree Golf 
Club with a towel tastefully tied 
about him. 

“Not so good,” said Peter 
shortly, which surprised and 
grieved MecWhinney—surprised 
him because, of all the young 
men who frequented the club, 
Peter was reputed to bear him- 
self most worthily toward his 
elders, without that cockiness 
which sometimes makes a youth- 
ful golfer a pest. It grieved him 
because, at this season, an ad- 
mission from Peter that his game 
was not up to the mark bade fair 
to blast a certain hope held by 
the pillars of the organization 
that Peter would bring home to 
grace its trophy room the cup 
awarded to the winner of the 
Metropolitan Amateur Cham- 
pionship. 

“What'd you shoot?” Mr. 
MecWhinney persisted, in face of 
what was almost a rebuff. 

“‘Highty-five,” said Peter as 
shortly as before, and moved off 
toward his locker with the bear- 
ing of one who finds no pleasure 
in his companion. 

MecWhinney glanced at Wee- 
vil, who elevated his brows. Mr. 
Wills, third of the trio, puckered 
his eyes and peered after Peter 
as one who is greatly perplexed. 

“Now what ails the boy?” 
MeWhinney said. ‘‘Somethin’s 
eatin’ him. Never knew him to 
take a day of bad golf this way 
before.” 

“‘He’sa good loser,”’ said Wills. 

“And I never knew him to 
be discourteous to one of us old 
boys in my life. Mace, sick ’em! 
Go nose it out. You’re some 
kind of a godfather or something 
faney, aren’t you?” 

“T’m a Dutch uncle,” Mc- 
Whinney said, “‘and I know the 
responsibilities of the job with- 
out having a pair of weather- 
bitten gorillas tell it to me. Go 
sit and chew up pipestems till I 
report.” 

Young Peter was slowly, doggedly pulling on a sock 
when McWhinney sat down on the bench beside him. 
Peter didn’t look up. He wasn’t exactly morose, but he 
offered a substitute which could with difficulty be distin- 
guished from the original. 

“Off on your drive?’’ Mac asked presently. 

SONOS, 

“Um—puttin’ touch?” 

Peter turned on him. 

“You fellows out here,” he said harshly, ‘‘think nothing 
in the world can ail a fellow but something gumming his 
golf.”’ 

“Well,” Mac said, rearing back amazedly, ‘‘what else 
does count?”’ 

“Maybe not with you men who’ve got yours,” said Peter. 

“Um’”’— Mace grunted again and puffed out his leathery 
cheeks—“‘say, what’s eatin’ you anyhow? Who’s doin’ 
better at your age, eh? Who’s got a better start? Trouble 
with you boys is you want to start in where us old fellows 
end.” 

“Tt’s not that,” said Peter. 
week.” 

““Go on from there.” 

*“Why’’—the young man scowled at his shoe—‘‘next 
week I may have nothing left to be satisfied with.” 

“cc Eh?’’ 

“And me fixing to get married in September!”’ 

““She—Dora hasn’t given you the mitten, has she?” 
Mac asked, becoming archaic in his apprehension. 

“No. But Dora’s got her health. I want her to keep it. 
She’d lose weight on no meals a day, and she wasn’t 
brought up to sleep under a tree,” 


“T was satisfied—last 
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From This Opulence McWhinney Alighted and Awaited the Slower Appearance of His Companion; 
But When He Came He Was Worth Looking At — 


“Doodle bug!” exclaimed MeWhinney. ‘You can’t 
pull that whizzer on me. Remember, your income tax 
was published.” 

“Last year’s,” said Peter dolefully. 

“You haven’t acted like you had to pinch pennies this 
year.” 

“And I haven’t. It’s been a good year.” 

“Then why the wailing?” 

“‘Because,”’ said Peter, ‘“‘it looks like the end of it. 
Fineesh! Oh, you’ll have it out of me, so I might as well 
lay my head on your shoulder and moan my moan.” 

“You might,”’ said McWhinney. 

“For five years,” said Peter, “‘I’ve been manufacturing 
parts for Hiram Clute. Had a little contract at first, then 
more and more. A year ago I practically turned over the 
factory to do his work, bought new machinery and equip- 
ment and all that. Special and darned expensive stuff.” 

“cc Yess 

“The contract under which I’m working expires in 
November. You know Clute was a friend of dad’s. He’s 
been satisfied, and still is, so far as I know.” 

“Refuse to renew?’’ asked McWhinney. 

““Worse than that. It looks as if he and John Vance 
were going to combine.” 

“What of it?” 

Peter shrugged. 

“Nothing of it except that it puts me out of business. 
Vance is equipped to make everything. If they combine 
they’ll have the world by the collar; biggest thing of the 
kind in the country—and I’ll be dropping through the nice, 
cold, wintry air. My plant will be worthless. I might 
sell the equipment to the combine for a nickel on the 
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dollar—and I’ve put b 
it every cent I’ve made 


“Dollars are great 
makers,’ said Peter 
tiously. “Some genius 
idea, and has it pret 
worked out. The old 
haven’t signed on the do 
yet, but it’s just stubb 
The thing’s as good as¢ 

“‘They’ll never get 
said McWhinney. “Ca 
ous old birds.” 

“Thope,” said Peter f 
“they gnaw each othe! 
bones.” 

“But the deal hasr 
through?” 

“Not yet. It’s going! 
ing canstopit. And a 
with a pick and shovel {| 
the surface again.” 

“Dora know it?” 

“T haven’t had the | 
tell her.” 

“Bet you she never 
hair. I’ve seen her ¢o; 
behind too many times f 
about her.” 7 

“Oh, she’d be game} 
can be game too. I’d bt 
sport to ask her to pa 
dinner pail for me, wor 
Nothing doing, Mr. M:! 

MecWhinney continuc 
for details, and as they 
so that the situation was 
before him he saw the kx 
of it. He saw that Pe 
pendent upon the gooda 
a man who had been k 


saw that years 
thought, of planning 
mizing, were in danger 
tossed overboard a 


not tolerate. } 

Presently MeWhinné | 
his feet. ‘4 

“Well,” he said, 
for the best. Not 
pened yet.”’ i 

“T can recite the rest of it,’’ said Peter bit 
to the ship! It’s darkest before dawn—an 

“Anyhow,” said McWhinney, ‘‘the smash- 
till after the Metropolitan. Keep your 
troubles and your eye on the ball. We're de 
you.” j 

Peter glared; then he grimmed in spite of him 
Mr. Mac was a good old scout even if he was a} 

-McWhinney went to the men’s lounge, wh 
Weevil and Wills would be waiting for him. — 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘the stuff’s off.” 

“ce Huh? ” 

“No Metropolitan for ours. The boy’s so 
doesn’t know a mashie pitch from a putt, ant 
care. Shot an eighty-five today, and he’ll be w 

““What’s matter of him?” 7 

‘Business—worried about business.” 

“Sweet cat! Can’t he put off his dog-go 
worries till after the tournament.”’ 

McWhinney snorted. 

“You know as well as I do you have to conce} 
play golf. There’s two kinds of good golfers— he 
have brains and can concentrate on the game 
finest golfers of all, who have no brains an 
anything to concentrate with. An intellig 
golf by will power, and he’s never a good be 
dumb-bell every time—the fellow you can tea 
ical swing to, and it never occurs to him to mo 

“Interesting lecture, but how does it ava 

“Tt don’t avail—it eliminates. We can fo 
be trying to break a hundred in a week at 
Says his business is going flooey.” 


4 turn pro,” said Wills hopefully. “He’s good 
h. . - - But tell the tale.” 
Whinney told it and a doleful silence followed. They 
sill fond of Peter; but they were golfers and enthusi- 
jor their club, so the knowing will not be astonished 
tir seeming callousness to his misfortune and a some- 
hi distorted view they took of the matter. They saw 
+s debacle, not as a thing personal to him and disas- 
to his happiness but as a sort of extra-special sand 
+, the golf course. It was an unexpected hazard into 
hi Peter had shot his ball, and where he would use up 
o. hstrokes to lose for his club the Metropolitan Cup. 
" an’t anything be done about it?’”’ Wills asked. 
“ those two old galumpuses want to combine their 
: , we can’t get out an injunction,” said Weevil. 
“\now Vance,” Wills said. “He plays golf a lot. 
ale I could talk to him and show him what this means 
1, See? He ought to be that much of a sport.” 
“ know Clute,’’ said McWhinney, ‘‘and he wouldn’t 
a7 kind of a sport.”’ 
“it they haven’t signed up yet?” Weevil asked. 
ae 
“th golfers?” 
ag F 
“th cantankerous?” _ 
“ ch,” said McWhinney, “as never were tabulated 
” 


“ n”—little Weevil screwed up his sunburned nose 
( oved out the most villainous pair of golf shoes in the 
1 “Um ” 

“ 


“ rtners,’’ said Weevil. 

“ hat partners?”’ 

“hy, Clute and Vance—they’ll be partners, won’t 
Close associates. Drink out of the same bowl and 

ge same office boy?” 

« iturally.” ‘ 

“nts,” said Weevil, “I saw Evans use a brassy out of 

4 trap once. Lord knows it wasn’t orthodox, but he 

d’ do something. I’ve seen a man putt with a niblick 

dke a divot out of a green when he was stymied.” 

“hy the reminiscences? Hush, no history. Here comes 

1)an Arkwright and we'll be hearing about his hole 

01 if you don’t put back spin on your conversation.”’ 


‘yhow,” said Weevil, “we want that cup, don’t 
a ae 


© 2 do.” 
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“And Peter’s the only boy who can fetch it home?” 

note Ison 

“Then,” said Weevil, “we better get out our niblick for 
a putt.” 
-, “Let’s hunt privacy,” said McWhinney. “ Weevil’s got 
an idea. He shoots that hole in par.” 


ea 


PS WAS some seventy-two hours later when McWhinney 
drove to the door of the locker house of the Appletree 
Golf Club in a limousine which did not resemble in any 
respect the antiquated equipage in which he was accus- 
tomed to make his arrivals. There was nothing retiring or 
modest about this car; its lines were unique and its color 
scheme one which would fill a comic-opera star with amaze- 
ment and chagrin. There was nothing about it that re- 
minded one of economy, and the chauffeur’s livery probably 
was made by a couturier on the Rue de la Paix. From this 
opulence McWhinney alighted and awaited the slower 
appearance of his companion; but when he came he was 
worth looking at. The assistant professional peered around 
a corner, and his hat blew off. 

“Tony,” he said in a hoarse whisper to the caddie mas- 
ter, “give a look to what McWhinney’s got his claws into. 
Boy, I bet that’s pickin’s!”’ 

The other occupant of the limousine was an elderly 
gentleman whose hair had turned little from its original 
yellow. True, it had become slightly moth-eaten on top, 
but it still was a very creditable crop. There was a plaid 
cap on top of it. The elderly gentleman’s face was smooth- 
shaven and pink, rather long and thin, with a nose which 
nobody could mistake for anything else, and blue eyes 
which moved about with little flicks. It was the face of a 
man who loved conversation for its own sweet sake. The 
rest of the gentleman’s equipment lived up to the promise 
of his cap. He was natty. He was meticulous. You could 
see he read his theater programs faithfully and believed 
them. 

McWhinney went to the caddie master and signed a 
guest ticket for Mr. Hiram Clute. 

“Other men here? Other men here?” Mr. Clute said, 
repeating his question according to custom and then waiting 
for no answer. “Hope they’re not late. I hate to wait for 
anybody. . . What made you folks build your locker 
house here? Why didn’t you put it on that knoll?” 

Mr. Clute, as will be observed, was one of those old gen- 
tlemen who would have everything a little different from 
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what it is and never withheld criticism of other folks’ 
actions and possessions. 

“Hope you haven’t any blind holes,” said Mr. Clute. 
“Don’t like ’em. Like to see what I’m shooting at. Get 
me a caddie who can judge distance. Did you say the 
other men were here? What’s their names again? See if 
they’re here.” 

They entered the locker house, and almost upon their 
heels arrived a second limousine containing Mr. Weevil 
with another elderly gentleman who was not at all natty. 
You could tell at a glance he never had read a line about 
what the well-dressed gentleman wears or spent a penny 
of his substance upon valets. He was not ponderous, but 
he was solid, close to the ground, grizzled, belligerent. His 
cheeks were of that veined, vivid red which one associates 
with irascibility, and he suffered from hay fever. The 
guest ticket which Weevil made out was in the name of 
Mr. John Vance. 

MeWhinney, with Hiram Clute, occupied the bench 
between the last two tiers of lockers, and thus the two 
were invisible to Weevil and Mr. Vance, who were several 
rows away. The locker boy called McWhinney to the tele- 
phone, and as he passed he nodded to Weevil as to a pass- 
ing acquaintance. Bad news awaited him, with which he 
returned to his guest. 

““Dog-gone,” he said, “we’re out of luck. My friends 
broke down on the way from the city and can’t get here 
for another hour. Shall we play a twosome.” 

“Don’t like ’em. Not sociable. I never play twosomes. 
To my mind it ain’t golf. No, sir. If I play, it’ll be a four- 
some.” 

McWhinney scratched his head. 

“Um,” he said reflectively, ‘‘there’s a man I know over 
there with a guest. Maybe we can work ’em in. Fellow by 
the name of Weevil. Don’t know who the guest is. Shall 
stryes.? 

“Try anything,” directed Mr. Clute graciously. 
didn’t come out here to waste an afternoon.” 

Whereupon McWhinney lifted up his voice. 

“Hey, Weevil, got a foursome, or just two of you?” 

“Only two, so far.” 

“Want to crash in with my guest and me?” 

Weevil turned to Mr. Vance. 

“How about it?” he asked. “‘McWhinney’s a fair golfer. 
Think you’d enjoy playing with him.” 

“Willin’ to bet?”’ asked Mr. Vance. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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The Finger Trembled. He Shook it Again, Because, for the Time— Though He Opened and Shut His Mouth—No Words Would Come 
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S I KNEW!” wailed Georgina. 
A “Peach!” said Mrs. Robinwood. 
tle daughter?” 
_“Present!’’ answered Peach, lifting her hand. 

‘“‘Peach!”’ said Mrs. 
Robinwood. 

“Yes, mother,’’ answered 
Peach expectantly. 

Mrs. Robinwood paused. 
Lawyer Goodman broke 
into the silence, at his mel- 
lowest. 

He declared: ‘‘I like to 
hear your daughter speak 
like that, Robinwood. It 
does me good. She means 
she will handle and spend 
her own money in the inter- 
ests of herself and her hus- 
band. Where those interests 
lie and how best to serve 
them are matters for dis- 
cussion on which our young 
heiress will no doubt be 
glad to take experienced 
advice. That is what she 
means.” 

“T do not,”’ said Peach. 
* Lawyer Goodman looked 
deeply grieved. 

‘‘Peach!’’ warned her 
father. 

Peach turned toward him, 
awaiting his further re- 
marks. Mr. Robinwood 
sought for them in the re- 
cesses of his mind. 

“Peach is a young girl,” 
began Harry. 

“Yes, Harry, lam,” said 
Peach encouragingly. 

‘*Peach,’’ said Harry, 
clearing his throat for a 
speech of some importance, 
“is— Peach is—she is a 
young girl.” 

“Wxactly!” cried all the 
elders warmly. 

“‘Exactly,’’ added Peach. 
“Young I am, and I 
want—oh, I do want a good 
time!”’ 

“Listen to mother,” said 
Mrs. Robinwood. 

“Listen to me,” said 
Peach, now carelessly, in- 
corruptibly brave, as she 
grew more accustomed to 
the idea of her new wealth. 
““A few minutes ago you 
wanted me to leave home; 
you wanted to turn me out 
to work. I had either to 
get married at once or go. 
That was that. Very well, 
people. I won’t get married 
at once. I’ll go. But I’ll goon my money, and I’ll go to 
Europe, and marry a European aristocrat.” 

Harry leaped up. 

“Not while I live!” 

‘“Well spoken!” said Lawyer Goodman. 

“‘T can’t help your premature death, Harry,’ 
Peach. 

‘“‘Heartless!’’ said Georgina. ‘‘She always was!”’ 

““No!”’ cried Peach, tears in her eyes. ‘‘I am not heart- 
less. Tam not hard. I have a heart, only it is different from 
yours. I have a heart for beautiful things, joy and—and 
fun. I want fun. I want to see the world. I don’t want to 
s-s-settle down in L-l-lenville for the rest of my life, and get 
dull and do housework all day and have b-b-babies and be 
miserable like m-m-mother.”’ 

“Miserable! I!” cried Mrs. Robinwood. ‘‘lamabright, 
happy woman.”’ 

“You are the m-m-miserablest thing a-a-alive!”’ choked 
Peach. “‘Always grudging and com-complaining and crit- 
criticizing people and s-s-saying if young girls only knew 
what 1-l-life was they wouldn’t be so c-c-carefree and 
happy. Well, I don’t want to know what your kind of 
life is. I won’t have your kind of life. I’ll have my own. 
I want fun.” 

“Fun?” echoed Harry desperately. 

“Fun!” shrieked Peach. 


“Ts that my lit- 


’ 


replied 


“You Ought Not to Have Done That,’’ She Whispered Back. 
Else, You Would Have Been the First to Scold Me’’ 


By May &dgintom 
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And suddenly she was gone from among them and they 
heard her feet fly up the stair and the banging of a door 
above. 

“Well!”’ said Lawyer Goodman. 

Georgina rose. 

“T am her sister,”’ she said incontrovertibly. 

“Yes, that’s it, Georgina. That’s it, dear. Go to her,” 
begged Mrs. Robinwood. ‘A great help and comfort to 
me—Georgina,” she added tearfully, as Georgina left. 

“Comfort for what?” said Mr. Robinwood, deeply in- 
jured; “‘comfort for what, mother? What’s wrong with 
your life?”’ 

Mrs. Robinwood preserved an outraged silence. 

Lawyer Goodman touched his friend on the arm. 

‘Let us smoke outside on the porch, Robinwood. Harry 
can stay in and hear what Georgina says when she comes 
down.” 

Mr. Robinwood went slowly with his guest to the 
porch, and they walked up and down in the frosty air, 
trying to enjoy their cigars. 

“What do you think is the matter with married women, 
Goodman?” said Mr. Robinwood. 

“T could never find. out,” said Lawyer Goodman. “All I 
know is that it is chronic, and I leave it alone.” 

Indoors Harry was saying: ‘I’m not like you, Mrs. 
Robinwood; helps and comforts are no good to me. I want 


“If it Had Been Willsher or Anyone 


Peach. I like ’em difficult. Every man does, J 
a man, Mrs. Robinwood. You must excuse m 
could have Peach, I’d never try to train her, so h. 
I wouldn’t care if she never washed a dish or 
a potato. What I 
Peach. I'll alter, Jj 
will. She needn’j 
chickens or get up to 
fast or bring up a f; 
“Harry!” said M 
inwood sternly. “O 
she must wash dis] 
cook and keep chick 
get up to breakfe 
have a family, like }: 
“I don’t want a) 
like you,” said Harry! 
must excuse me, 
Peach. Listen! Th} 
voice that I hear uy 
now.” 
“Georgina is ut 
bringing her round,’ 
Mrs. Robinwood. 


Georgina squatte) 
bed; but Peach ec\ 
squat on hers. She 3 
ing too high in her} 
tion to poise for lo 
where. Now and aji 
would fling herself) 
bed, laughing, and {2 
up to roam the a 
and she talked. 

“You’re dull asi 
as mud—as mud, Git 
You’d never take ¢ 
if you saw it. Yi’ 
afraid. You don’ 
thoughts that—tlt 
like mine, Georgina\( 
you imagine the wed 

r 
0 


side Lenville—what 
belike? The expres 
York! We've nev’ 
to New York in all 
days! A big ship— 
Amy has a girl frid 
crosses the Atlant! 
a year; she’s a bu} 
Chicago milliner. 
says the. dancing, 
games, and the 


ship’s officers 
dinner, fairly co 
braid and stuff! 
says the women ’ 
evening frocks evel 
She says a bi 
romantic. She | 
out on deck on 
night with some lovely man is a wonderful 
She’s been engaged twelve times on trips. She 
Amy knew—life—is—marvelous!”’ * 
‘She ought to be ashamed of herself’’—from G 
mechanically, rocking a little as she squatted cros 
on her bed, with eyes reluctantly shining. 
“Oh, don’t spoil everything, like mother. Let} 
agination—let it—let it fly, Georgina, if you’ve 
Can’t you just see it all? Amy’s friend says 
travel there’s an adventure round every corn 
“‘She’d be only too glad to change it all for a 
band like Sam Crawford’’—from Georgina, m 
“She would not!” 
“She would!” 
“She would not. I suppose nothing on earth wol 
you have a fling!” ; 
“Nothing!”’ answered Georgina on a h 
bravado. { 
“Tt’s a good thing Papa Lepscheim left me 
instead of you.” 
“T should put it to better uses.” 
“What would you do?” 
“In your place, I should make a good boy 
‘‘Harry? Happy? He doesn’t know how 
gina, listen! I’ve an idea. Make him happy 
“Peach!” 


0 


rou 


=e SS 


eanit. Youcan have Harry. I leave him for you. 
you all the lingerie as well.” 

ch!” 

‘ave you everything but my best suit and hat, that 
want on the train to New York.” 

YY: are no less than awful, Peach Robinwood,” said 
a solemnly. 

T.not awful. I am just natural. Do you remember 
t tion in the picture last week, ‘She was a child of 
Georgina, that’s me. Of course you’ve got to 
2 rry, if you can bear him. Someone’s got to get mar- 
‘gl live in that house. There it is; and the chicken 
garage and everything.”’ 

_talk—you talk, Peach Robinwood!”’ 

ta very little while and see what I do.’ 


vir 


IN Miss Peach Robinwood entered Lawyer Good- 
n’s office in the réle of moneyed client rather than 
sive daughter-in-law, and asked sweetly how a 
idy performed the act of taking possession of a leg- 
just how quickly it could be done, Lawyer Good- 
. deavored by all his wiles to sidetrack, confuse, 
i consider, delay and hold up the issue. He 
gemany confidential consultations with her father, 
ial molding of Peach’s character into the shape her 
rsnd betters judged best for her—for the girl was 
before the dangerous money should be legally 
; 
iN 


over. 

-e is inevitably a proper delay in these matters, my 
aid Lawyer Goodman kindly. 

utMiiss Peach Robinwood, thinking otherwise, de- 
e( uite suddenly for New York one evening. At sup- 
vas with the family, at breakfast she was not; and 
be suit and hat, and her silver hairbrushes and her 

what not were missing. 

ne ext day Lawyer Goodman received a letter from 
; ach Robinwood’s solicitors in New York, who 
e\to be speedy, brisk, capable gentlemen, and who 
«arge of Miss Robinwood’s affairs and who were 
ngg the sale of the Lepscheim premises and who 


The Insufferable Willsher Laughed Throatily. 
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were advancing their client the money necessary for her 
requirements, and so on. 

“Tf she had asked me, I should have been only too 
pleased to take charge of your daughter’s little affairs,” 
said Lawyer Goodman in deep pain, to Mr. Robinwood. 

However, the thing was done, and well done, and subtly 
done; and Peach had been taken out to dinner separately 
by each of the three partners in the firm of solicitors she 
had selected, and each had told her things about the world 
and warned her against every man save himself; and she 
had bought herself a slender silver frock and a slender sil- 
ver cloak and shoes so sweet that Cinderella might have 
worn them at the ball. 

And she had bought herself silk stockings and silk stock- 
ings, and then again silk stockings. She wore all the fairy 
stuff when the youngest partner of the firm of solicitors 
took her out to dinner and to dance. 

“Don’t mention it. to Mr. Farrell and Mr. Levinsky,” 
said the youngest, naming his partners; ‘‘as a matter of 
fact, one isn’t supposed, perhaps, to take out lady clients 
on so short an acquaintance; but ——”’ 

“T understand,’ said Peach; and so she did. 

The youngest partner, in a taxi, driving through Central 
Park, proposed marriage. 

“No,” said Peach firmly. 
for me.” 

The youngest partner held her hand. 

“You are nice,’’ she murmured regretfully. ‘Once I 
might have thought you marvelous. But now—no.” 

There was a telephone call early next morning from the 
second partner. She raised her drowsy head from the pil- 
low—where it might lie as long as it chose—and cuddling 
the instrument down into the bedclothes to answer it, she 
smiled. 

“Don’t happen to mention our little jaunt to Mr. Ludo- 
vici or Mr. Levinsky,”’ said Mr. Farrell, as they sat over a 
supper table that evening. ‘‘They have never understood 
me, and they would not understand now. I just want to 
give you all the best advice in the world, little girl; and I 
don’t want you to call at the office and pay us for it, 
either.” 


“An English lord, no less, 
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“Tt is easy being a woman, isn’t it?”’ said Peach; “‘and 
I know women, back home in Lenville, who think it’s 
hard.” 

““Yes, it is easy,” said Mr. Farrell, sighing. 

She wondered as he drove her home if all men were, indeed, 
alike, as she had told herself when Harry first embraced 
her. This was the experimental reason why she sat softly 
passive under Mr. Farrell’s kiss in the taxicab. When it 
was over and she had repelled a repetition, she thought, 
“Yes, men are much alike. It’s all the same.” 

There was Mr. Levinsky suggesting, “‘A little lunch 
somewhere before you leave us—just you and me?” And 
at lunch he said that he should take it upon himself to see 
her off. ‘Don’t mention that I’m coming to Mr. Ludovici 
or Mr. Farrell, though,” he begged hurriedly; ‘‘they’re 
younger men than I—bad example for ’em, spending time 
out of the office.” 

Peach promised. 

And on the very morning that she sailed for Europe— 
with maid—in a giant ship, she received Harry’s telegram: 


“This must cease. 
today.” 


Am coming to fetch you home 


But Peach was stepping aboard the enchanted ship, and 
Mr. Levinsky, Mr. Farrell and Mr. Ludovici were all there 
to see her off, with permits to come aboard, with offerings 
of flowers and fruit, much chagrined to see one another, 
although they pretended amusement. 

Peach was happy. She was so happy anticipating her 
future that she did not know she was the cynosure of all 
eyes as she stood on deck, young and slim and gallant, her 
small chin cuddled in furs, her big eyes shining above furs, 
her gold hair breaking out under her little hat. But 
Levinsky, Farrell and Ludovici knew—and they smiled. 

Someone else knew, too, and smiled just as did Messrs. 
Levinsky, Farrell and Ludovici, if more sardonically. A tall 
young man in Scotch tweeds, who looked as if he owned 
the sea and all the ships upon it, knew. From a distance, 
he observed Peach; and coming nearer, he observed Peach. 
While his mouth smiled sardonically, his eyes were 

(Continued on Page 56) 


“How Many Dances May I Have Tonight?" 
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Trees and Men 


ITH all the attention given to the farmer and his 

troubles, only a few people are turning their 
thoughts to what may well become before long the funda- 
mental problem of crop raising. 

The tree crop has never been treated as agricultural; 
but as population increases, the country will be compelled 
to focus all its agricultural knowledge upon the growth of 
forests. Nor will this be enough. To it must be added a 
forest wisdom that we do not now possess, gathered from 
chemistry, biology and other basic sciences. 

It is not merely that the supply of wood will become 
scarce if trees are cut much faster than they grow. Cities 
cannot exist without great supplies of water, and this in 
turn depends upon huge areas of water-bearing lands, a 
characteristic factor of which is forest growth of one sort 
or another. We do not know enough about trees to grow 
them on the scale which future consumption will require. 
Trying to feed a great population with wild species of oats 
and maize would be comparable to the present helplessness 
in regard to forests. 

Compared with this basic problem of human support, 
the sentimental, esthetic, recreational and even commer- 
cial uses of the forest dwindle considerably. But man 
cannot live by water alone any more than he can by bread. 
It is fortunate that the demand for an increasing number 
of park areas and public sentiment in their favor should 
come along just as we begin to realize the seriousness of 
the forest problem. For a park, national, state, county or 
municipal, is usually nearly all forest. Setting aside land 
for park uses does not teach us how to grow trees, but it 
does preserve some of those in existence. Much public at- 
tention has been devoted to the national parks, nearly all 
in the Far West. Only a few people yet realize how num- 
erous and varied are the state parks in many states. In 
respect to these areas conserved for the public good, the 
Far West has no monopoly. Several of the Atlantic Coast 
states have made great strides in establishing park systems, 
with equal activity shown in parts of the Southern and 
Middle Western areas. Texas has fifty-one state parks, 
all received by gift; and in Indiana and Iowa, not gener- 
ally known for rugged scenery, are fine examples of gorge 
and river-bottom country within the state reservations. 
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Many states have features of their own, but in nearly 
all constant progress is being made in the twin movements 
of forest and park land conservation, the areas often being 
one and thesame. Only a reading of the recent report of a 
field survey of the country by the National Conference on 
State Parks will give any idea of the scope of the move- 
ment. In many states it is found that by exchanging and 
assembling scattered sections of school lands, or by the 
purchase or gift of the shores of lakes the water surfaces 
of which are already owned by the state, valuable areas 
can be brought together at little cost. 

It does not follow that every tract which has park value 
should become a park, or that a park should be created 
wherever a tree is seen to grow. Lumbering and grazing 
interests have often acquired prior rights which have 
actual capital value that can be taken from them in justice 
only by fair purchase. Their legitimate commercial opera- 
tions must be respected. 

Yet each state, each county and each locality must 
strike a balance. The tourist who visits the park may add 
more wealth than the sometimes exploitative industries 
that use up forests or overgraze the forage. That is a cold- 
blooded business question to be decided by each political 
subdivision for itself. Certainly if a California county 
decides that more will be gained by keeping its redwoods 
for a thousand years or so for all men to look at than by 
cutting them down, it ill behooves the lumbermen to deride 
such a policy as sentimental. The rising tide of automo- 
bile travel is a sufficient answer to any such view. 

But fortunately there are few owners of scenic property 
who will not accept a fair value for it. Numerous large 
groves of the superb giant redwoods are to be purchased 
at prices ranging from twenty-five hundred to thirty 
thousand dollars. Many of these will be razed in the near 
future if no such purchase is made. Hach is now serene in 
beauty and grandeur, the pride and glory of some particu- 
lar community. Each when gone leaves behind only 
desolation and ugliness, to be seen and felt not only by 
local residents but by the strangers within their gates. 

These groves when purchased are saved for centuries. 
They become the property of the state, but may be dedi- 
cated to someone loved or respected by the donor. They 
are thus living memorials, more worthy than any monu- 
ment, yet dedicated to a noble cause as well. 


Stolen Apples 


EPREDATIONS by motor vandals in rural and 
suburban Pennsylvania finally became so intolerable 
that the legislature of that state recently enacted a statute 
defining as larceny the stealing of any kind of property 
whatsoever growing or being on the land of another. Such 
a law might at first blush seem needless; but after publica- 
tion of the decision by a learned judge that apples are real 
estate and hence cannot be stolen, property owners thought 
it was time to get together and put pressure upon the legis- 
lature to pass a law for which there had long been a crying 
need. 
That the new act has teeth in it may be seen from the 
fact that the penalties provided are fines not exceeding 
three hundred dollars and imprisonment for not more than 


“three years. These may seem like rather drastic punish- 


ments for offenses which may arise from heedlessness 
rather than from criminal intent; but considering what 
rural property owners have suffered in the past, and taking 
into account the hesitancy of the courts to impose extreme 
penalties except in flagrant and aggravated cases, the law 
is not too severe. 

During the past ten years the operations of these motor 
vandals have steadily become more brazen. Not content 
with plucking flowers and stealing fruit and vegetables, 
they break down ornamental trees and dig up the smaller 
ones bodily. They tear off great boughs bright with crim- 
son autumn foliage, root up mountain laurel and rhodo- 
dendrons, denude the pink or white dogwoods of their 
starry blossoms, and will not call it a day until they have a 
full motor load and have heaped abuse upon landowners 
who have come out to order them off. 

This sort of thing is going on all over the country, and 
there is every prospect that it will continue and become 
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more and more unbearable until state legislatures | 
matter firmly in hand and give property owners { 
tection to which they are entitled and for which t 
taxes. In Pennsylvania the state police report t 
new act is having a salutary effect and that a mar 
provement of conditions has already been observed 
commonwealths can probably secure similar res 
adopting like legislation. 

In the midst of a general epidemic of crimes and \ 
offenses such as are here described may seem too t 
merit public attention. It should be remembere 
ever, that there is a close kinship between most { 
lawbreaking. The young motor vandal who has h; 
experience in making a quick get-away from irate y 
owners and country constables has taken a lesson in 
ness. Disregard for the rights of others and the tr 
underfoot of personal obligation are thé basis o 
all our crime. | 

We have noright to hope that lawlessness will be 
within much narrower limits until we tighten o1 
pline all along the line. The tightening process mu 
in the home and must be continued in the sehc 
Small offenses must be punished with certainty a 
just the right degree of severity. Respect for dul 
tuted authority must be restored. Submission to ]) 
be made second nature. Not until these things hz 
done can we look for any radical change for the bet 


Saving or Spending 


N FEW branches of advertising and salesm 
I more substantial progress being made than in 
chandising of investment securities, savings acco) 
other instruments of thrift. 

Until recently the advantages of saving were set’ 
cold and abstract terms. To say the least, the sa: 
ments were not cheerful, nor did the institutions | 
savings idea to sell seem to pay much attentio; 
lessons which could be learned from human nature.| 
changes in methods of appeal are no less welcome if 
For surely the savings banks and other thrift : 
should have the first call upon the consumer’s poi 
and consequently upon all the arts of sales appea 

A merchant once complained to a banker that t 
was hurting business by his constant harping up 
money, and the merchant expressed the wish 
money could be spent, instead of saved, to bring p: 
to the community. But saving is mostly for spenc: 
on. It is spending with plan and purpose ms 


reckless and destructive haste. If all the earnings 
ings deposits were spent forthwith, there might » 
mentary flush of local prosperity in the neighbc 
such foolish waste, but the following year me 
over in retail circles to bankruptcy proceedings. . 
Thus a bank in Chicago has conducted a savi 
paign described as “‘Planned Success,’ which 
savings for Christmas and vacation expenses, tax 
gage interest and insurance. Surely there is no 
tency between saving and spending in the no 
universal Christmas Clubs operated by so man 
One makes the other possible. ‘ 
Until a short time ago saving was advocated 1 
as a virtue in itself. Reasonable self-denial is ay M 
it is equally true that miserliness is a vice. Savi ‘ 
marily economic, not moral, and the man who | bl 
dent, disability and sickness insurance is not puttil: 
aside in premiums as a good example but to 
spend for the necessities, comforts and perh 
luxuries of life when he is less competent to eg 
There is a close connection between the adval 
savings and investment appeal and the ever 
market for commodities of so many descrif 
salesman for the gas and electric company is W 
sells the householder an electric washing ma 
electric iron and three shares of the company 
stock, instead of the washing machine and the1 
in the latter case the purchaser may never be @ 
the payments, while with the former arrangemer 
the dividends themselves may pay the bill. | 
Thus does business, little and big, live and ral 
| 


ITISH salesman in a British tailoring shop 
in Paris asked why the necessity that our fall 
}suitings be ready at once, when better work- 
y would be assured if we waited. We explained that 
y» off to Geneva on the night express, to visit the 
of Nations; that we wished to appear natty for the 
\. 
T League of what?” said he. 
League of Nations.” He looked vague. 
Perhaps you call it the Society of Nations, like 
F ich.” 
ety of Nations!’”’ he exclaimed, light breaking 
“My word, sir, is that still going on?”’ 
ereshocked. Exactly 307 journalists, gathered on 
‘e of Lake Leman, were sending daily dispatches 
j/out the world, recording the activities of the sixth 
ny of the League of Nations, its avowed purpose to 
\ international peace and security—open, just and 
rle relations among at least the fifty-five nations 
ng its membership. Of these journalists, forty- 
ae from France, where the tailor lives; twenty- 
bag from his native land, and an even dozen from 
o02town. We left him in his complacent ignorance 
“tht the train to Geneva. 
i:rland demands no passport visas from American 
But at that, the way is diversified by a few 
i The night express arrives at the frontier at 
An hour before, we are warned to dress. Crossing 
ance into either Belgium or Italy, the customs 
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By Wythe Williams 


inspectors enter the train, so that the only physical effort is 
to point out the baggage while lying in the berth. Not so 
when en route to the League of Nations. We are informed 
that we must get down from the train in the chilly dawn, 
with all baggage. We follow the crowd down steps,through 
a long tunnel, up other steps, and find ourselves at the end 
of a long line in the bleak salle des douanes. In half an 
hour or so we have had our valises ransacked, the authori- 
ties have asked if we are gold smugglers and we have said 
no. Happily, we still have three minutes left to close 
valises, gulp breakfast and scramble on the train. 

But hurray, we are now in Switzerland! It looks just 
like the milk-chocolate illustrations—dewy, milkmaidy, 
uncompromising sun and champagnelike air. The Alps 
look grand, and we are all pepped up for the League. 

Geneva! Porter, just push this luggage into the bus for 
the Hotel Angleterre. Customs first? Oh, no; we did that 
an hour ago. But it develops that that was just the French 
customs. At Geneva we do it all 
over again for the Swiss. We explain ir 
naively that we go to the League of wi 
Nations, and that perhaps examina- Zi 
tion may be Fi 
waived. Our cre- 
dentials? No; no 


credentials. 2 Soo. 


es 
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We have just dropped in from Paris, visiting, as it 
were. We gather that had we waited in Paris for 
official papers, the way might have been smoother. 
We remember all at once an individual the night before, 
on the station platform at Paris, a sallow person who might 
have been from either Portugal or Honduras. His French 
was as accentish as our own, so we couldn’t tell from that. 
He was excited. A porter had insulted him, he told the 
conductor—about a tip. He loved France—very much. 
He told the conductor that too, and any interested passen- 
gers. But after all, he was a somebody, and a nobody 
could not insult him, no matter how much he loved France. 
We saw him again at Geneva. Yes, he belonged. He had 
credentials. 

Geneva is a beautiful city and the autumn is a delight. 
Back in 1919 Geneva was worried a bit as to whether the 
League of Nations would settle there. Brussels had claims, 
and other places yearned to be permanent host to the 
august body that evolved from the Peace Conference at 
Versailles. Brussels afterward charged that President 
Wilson had diverted the League’s siége social, as the French 

call it, away from any place where 
there were vivid memories of war. 
Brussels, of course, was full of them, 
and anyway its climate is bad. Also 
Geneva has many first-class hotels, 
facing the beautiful lake, to accom- 
modate the crowd. Geneva is un- 
sullied. Pure air, pure water, the 
very place for thoughts and endeavors 
that were to be Alpine in their purity. 
Geneva became the inspiration— 
Geneva has the League. 
We arrive on Sunday. Our room 
at the hotel is not ready until an 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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Mr. Leeming’s Lawsuit 


HIS is the story of Mr. Marcus J. Leeming who had 
T a law suit. Mr. Leeming was in the wholesale hay- 

and-feed business which has practically nothing to do 
with this tale. Neither has the fact that he had short red 
hair, wore glasses and disliked artichokes. 

On May 15, 1908, Mr. Leeming loaned his friend, F. 
Smith, the sum of five dollars. F. Smith was buying a steam 
yacht and was short of ready cash. On June twenty-eighth, 
Mr. Leeming wrote F. Smith and asked him to return the 
five dollars; on July ninteenth, he wrote and asked him 
please to return the five dollars; on September eleventh, 
he wrote and asked 
why the devil he 
didn’t return the 
five; on October 
ninth, Mr. Leem- 
ing called at the 
offices of his law- 
yers, Messrs. Den- 
kowitz, Denko- 
witz, Denkowitz 
and Denkowitz. 

“T wish to see 
Mr. Denkowitz,”’ 
he said to the 
young lady who 
was busily mani- 
curing her nails at 
the telephone desk. 
Her name was 
Miss Petherbridge, 
and she had once 
been Miss Blank- 
ville, Illinois, in 
the Atlantic City 
Pageant. 

“Mr: We'S.is 
in a conference,” 
said Miss Pether- 
bridge, daintily 
trimming the cuti- 
cle. 

“T always push 
it with an orange 
stick,’ said Mr. 
Leeming. This 
broke the ice and 
they soon became 
fast friends. 

After a lapse of 
several days or 
hours, as the case 
may be, Mr. Leem- 
ing was ushered 
into the office of 
Mr. W. S. Denko- 
witz. 

“T wish to sue 
F. Smith who owes me five dollars,’ said Mr. Leeming. 

Mr. Denkowitz rang for his secretary. 

‘“‘T want to dictate some letters,” he said, dictating some 
letters. 

“Now,” he said, turning to Mr. Leeming, ‘‘the question 
is whether your action lies in contract or tort. It’s a pretty 
point; a very pretty point.” 

“T’d like to get my five dollars,’ said Mr. Leeming. 

“‘Certainly,” said W.S. Denkowitz, pulling down a lot of 
books from the shelves behind him. ‘‘We could obtain a 
writ of scire facias, but what would be the use? Absolutely 
none.” 

“Certainly not,’ said Mr. Leeming indignantly, for he 
had been brought up very religiously. 

“T’ll charge you two hundred and fifty dollars as a re- 
tainer,” said Mr. Denkowitz. ‘‘We can agree upon a fee 
later.” 

Mr. Leeming gave him a check for two hundred and fifty 
dollars and departed happy. Three months later he 
dropped into his lawyer’s office. 

‘Smith has filed a counterclaim, charging you with alien- 
ating his wife’s affections,’ said Mr. Denkowitz. ‘‘He is 
asking fifty thousand dollars’ damages.” 

“He hasn’t any wife,” said Mr. Leeming. 
orphan.” 

‘So much the worse for us,”’ replied his lawyer. ‘‘ You'll 
have to deposit a thousand dollars to cover the costs in this 
action. And I want a check for fifteen hundred dollars in 
payment for the work I’ve done up to date.” 

Mr. Leeming went to his bank and drew out all the 
money he had and returned with it to his lawyer. 

“Do you think I’ll win my case?”’ he asked anxiously. 


’ 


‘“He’s an 
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“Tf you don’t, we can appeal,’ said W. S. Denkowitz 
cheerfully. 

The following year Mr. Leeming sold his house to pay 
another installment of his lawyer’s fee, and moved into 
lodgings. His wife took in washing to help out the meager 
family income. Every Friday afternoon she would take her 
earnings down to Mr. Denkowitz to pay the costs of an- 
other motion that had been made during the current week. 

“T’m afraid,” said Mr. Denkowitz to his client one after- 


noon, “‘that we’ll have to have handwriting experts, if we 
expect to win our case.”’ 

“Why?” asked Mr. Leeming. 
in this case.” 


“There’s no handwriting 


“Oh, You Were So Long, I Sent Around the Corner and Got One From the Delicatessen Shop’’ 


““T know,”’ smiled Mr. Denkowitz. ‘‘ You have-the usual 
layman’s attitude. This is an important case, and every 
important case has handwriting experts. They impress 
the jury. Now I can get Baff for a thousand and Plaff for 
the same price. They’re the best in the city.” 

“But I haven’t any money ——”’ said Leeming. 

“Now don’t be penny-wise and pound-foolish,” said 
the lawyer sternly. ‘‘You want to win your case, don’t 
you?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“‘Then bring me the money tomorrow.” 

That night Mr. Leeming robbed the First National 
Bank, was caught and arrested and sentenced to ten years 
in the state prison. 

Several weeks later, as he was engaged in his daily oc- 
cupation of breaking stones, he received the following 
letter from his lawyer: 


“Mir. Marcus J. LEEMING, No. 49,875, State Prison. 

*‘Dear Sir: Your case was on the calendar yesterday, 
the 14th inst. Owing to an unfortunate oversight our 
clerk who was sent up to answer the case “‘ready’’ was 
delayed. Consequently when the case was called there was 
nobody in court from our office and the judge dismissed it. 
Our opponents received a judgment of $50,000 against you 
by default. 

“This, however, is merely a temporary setback. We 
shall start your action de novo and I have every hope of our 
ultimate success. We shall also appeal from the judgment 
against you. Will you kindly send us a check for twenty- 
five hundred dollars to cover preliminary expenses and 
disbursements? 
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“Hoping you are enjoying your stay up the river) 
“‘Sincerely yours, 

‘“DENKOWITZ, DENKOWITZ, DENKOWITZ & DEN} 
“Dictated but not read.” 


The following morning Mr. Leeming was trai 
from the state prison to the State Hospital for the 
—Newman 


In Conference 


HE busy men of business, they bear a heavy b 
For they must toil from nine to five—or maybe te; 
And quickly dulled were snappy thought did they noi 
happy} 
To hold 
confer} 
hind a\ 
door. | 
Stenograpit 


With ste 
comply 
poise | 
Protect t| 
sessio| 
“You want | 

boss?) 
Tt simpl , 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


“You cannot see him—not a chance! 
He’s busy now conferring. 
We wouldn’t dare disturb him there 
He'd fire us sure as fate, sir. 
For he is in a conference, a conference, a confi 
A most important conference 
And you will have to wait, sir!” 


And when they’ ve spent a soothing hour in tal 
that, 
Resume their labors pleasantly, and their employer? 
Announces his decision, made before they haa 
But going blithely back to work y 
Each one in proud elation 
Imparts to office boy or clerk 
This private information: 
‘All set! At last our trouble’s past 
And—well, I guess it’s my due, 
For when we met in conference, in conferences 
In most important conference, 
I made ’em see as I do!” 


—Gor fon 
How Road Signs Should 2 
in the Winter 


You ARE Now LEAVING GoPHERBER 
N WHICH there'll be nothing doing until th 


come back this way in May. The proprietor’ 
derbilt Hot Dog Stand will return to his official w 


dog-catcher. (Continued on Page 135) 
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When you’re hungry for some- 
thing really satisfying and filling— 
Campbell’s Beans. 


Their steaming goodness and rich 
quality are just the thing for healthy, 
hearty appetites. 


How delicious they are, and 
savory with their famous tomato 
sauce. Such nourishing food, and 
sO economical, too. | 


No wonder people refuse to 
accept any substitute for Campbell’s 
Beans! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada _ 


Slow-cooked 
CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 


s ° e ey 4 / -: = CAMDEN.N J.U.S.A. 
Digestible eS : mu di a 4 vs y cette 3 NX —— 


lere’s real food !| 
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Then anon Sir Launcelot waked, and set him up, 
and bethought him what he had seen there, and 
whether it were dreams or not. Right so he heard a 
voice that said: Sir Launcelot, more harder than is 
the stone, and more bitter than is the wood, and more 
naked and barer than is the 
leaf of the figtree; therefore 
go thou hence. 


UT of the confusion 
Q of that night’s hap- 
penings in Pintoand 
the events that had gone 
before it, it would be hard 
to picture the reflections 
of the man sprawled out 
on the back of the loping 
pony when he first came 
back to his senses. They 
were mixed, to say the 
least. 

The prairie night was 
silent and serene, the still- 
ness broken only by the 
thudding of the pony’s feet 
as it sped along; though it 
was neither his surround- 
ings nor how he came to 
find himself on a horse that 
impressed itself on Farlow, 
A pang of throbbing pain 
was his first sensation; and 
groaning, he put a hand to 
his head, wondering when 
his fingers touched some- 
thing warm and sticky. 
The same something, too, 
was oozing downhischeek; 
and dully, then, heremem- 
bered the mob, recalling 
hazily how it had hooted 
and catealled at him and 
Judy Caswell. All this, 
however, was vague, only 
momentary. As brief and 
vague, too, was the re- 
membrance that the mob 
had fled, driven to flight 
by the knot of men on 
horseback; and though he 
recalled how two of the 
men had closed in on him 
afterward, yanking him 
from his feet with a lariat 
one of them had flung over 
his head and shoulders, he 
was too dazed yet to dwell 
on that. What was to him 
of far moresignificance was 
the point of time im- 
pressed on him through 
the long wait that day in 
Pinto. At eight o’clock, 
at any rate, the eastbound 
special was due; he could 
think only of that. He 
must catch the train—it 
was to take him home; 
and summoning all his 
strength, he tried to heave 
himself up in the saddle 
and shout. 

What were they doing? 
Were they crazy? Why 
was he being carried off like this? ‘‘The train! Take me 
back!’’ shouted Farlow. 

He might have spared himself the effort. 

Only an indistinguishable murmur came from him; and 
weak and limp, as he fell back in the saddle, from across the 
prairie came a long, echoing hoot, the whistle of a railroad 
engine. He needed no one to tell him it was the same train 
he had meant to take back East, back home. That was not 
all either. Something else had dawned on him. It was the 
discovery that he was roped to the saddle, a line trussed 
about his waist and legs; while at his side cantered an- 
other rider, the rider’s arm gripping him securely as they 
forged along. 

Who the rider beside him was he neither knew nor 
thought. Awake but fuddled, he tried to piece together 
what was taking place. Had that crack-brained relative of 


his, his uncle, still lived, he would have thought him’ 


responsible; but his.uncle was dead, besides which it was 
unbelievable that Harbison could have had any hand in 


ILLUSTRATED 


“7 Can’t Talk When You Keep on Scowling. 
if Anything. 
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SHEPHERD 


Be Ty CLINTON 


I Haven’t Done Anything to You. 
Try to Look a Little Pleasant’’ 


the other happenings, the doings of that girl especially. 
Then, his other senses clearing, he awoke to still another 
discovery—the fact that the rider at his side was not his 
only companion. Others rode along behind; and awakened 
to the knowledge, he listened momentarily to the murmur 
of their voices. 

Two men were doing the talking. Said one: 

“Hit’s sixty-four mile thataway round, Hog, ’nd six- 
teen less if you goes by Wickiup!”’ 

“Wickiup, your gran’ma!”’ retorted the other. “Truby 
hisself he tells me t’ hit up Dead Cow fust off, then hike 
right over the ho’sback down to tree line again. Tha’s 
wot Truby hisself sez; ’nd you c’n take hit from him, too, 
whichever way you goes, it ain’t goin’ to be like haulin’ no 
lunch basket to no Sunday-school picnic, Doze!”’ 

“Wal,” rejoined the other, ‘‘don’t worry none. She-all 
"ll settle whichaway me ’nd you goes.” 

He had just spoken when the rider alongside Farlow 
slackened gait, at the same time calling to the others. 


It’s the Other Way Round, 


“Take it easy for a minute,” the rid¢ 
“T want to have a look.” A match flare’ 
peered down at Farlow; but he needed ni! 
of the face to know whose it was. Heh 
the rider’s voice; 
even the thuddir 
ponies’ feet or { 
rush of the night a, 
galloped along eo! 
its familiar tone, 
gling, he tried ag); 
up in the saddle, 
up, do you he) 
swore. 
Out of the dar 
sudden scurry of |; 
two other ponies}, 
riders emerged sy} 
far Farlow’s cai 
struggled with. 
lently, saying } 
and, when he, 
merely tighter) 
vise-like grip of) 
wrapped about Ih 
now she spoke, ‘{ 
there!” she crieck 
“you’ve done : 
enough. I eark 
him!” No dot; 
Helpless, the m| 
gling with her rj 
and he gave in dij 
he fell back int! 
he heard the ot!r 
The man’s th 
mumbling and a) 
“T on’y hit hina 
He ain’t hurted 1p 
so’s to speak, ani 
Maybe not; It 
spoke again hervr 
tart and resenttf. 
keep your hando 
the same! I'll hi 
if any handlingis> 
Dazed, Farlovii 
So this was it!!! 
what was happei 
explanation ow 
meant, though,W 
from enlightenirtl 
trussed to the po/’ 
and _ he looked | 
figure loping on 0 
“Say,” he saict 
““what’s your git 
way?” | 
Noreply. Tol 
pony with a hees! 
on faster, dra‘i 
horse along wither 
the rim of a nea)) 
light had sprung(t 
The light wasie 
from some sett 
ranch, it was! 
though this wad 
moment. Dart? 
low slope, th} 
turned abrupy 
from the light | 
tion, and skirtin3t 
of buckbrush edged at the back by a line of slent’¢ 
woods, their round boles gleaming spectrally in th® 
they plunged down the bank of a stream and wen pl 
across the shallows. However, the dazed captive 
enough where he was now. The stream was 4 
knew, the Cayuse; and the lighted ranch housht 
also. Stopping all at once, the rider beside hinab 
raised her voice, shouting a shrill halloo. 
From out of the dark downstream the shouW 
swered, the silence stirred from hill to hill by 5 : 
‘‘A-comin’!’” boomed back the voice; then, “/# 
all set up thur?”’ . i 
“Hop along, feller; don’t you be hinderin’ 1 
of the two men behind shouted back; and ther@ 
answering whoop, “On our way, Doze! We'llb 
An uproar of shouts and a wild splashing sou* 
down the stream; and his face sullen while hi 
out of the dark Farlow saw a line of ponies em 
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We would be a little less than human if 
we were not proud of the status of the 
new 90-degree Cadillac. 


The country’s best citizenship frankly 
proclaims it the car of cars—the very best 
that human skill can build, or that money 
can buy. 


Putting this preference on its lowest plane 
— trying to estimate the worth of Cadillac 
reputation in money—the imagination 
can not measure its value. 


As we would be a little less than 
human if we did not prize this precious 
preference— 


So we would be a little less than sane if we 
did not protect it. 
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Every consideration of sense, and busi- 
ness acumen, and sentiment, requires that 
the Cadillac shall be made better and bet- 
ter in the future, as it has been in the past. 


In principle the new 90-degree Cadillac 
—whose excellence the whole world cele- 
brates today—is the same Cadillac as the 
first of its type, refined and beautified with 
infinite patience and unremitting zeal. 


We promise you,that the Cadillac of to- 
morrow, or a thousand tomorrows hence, 
will be the same splendid car, progres- 
sively improved—Cadillac in quality, 
Cadillac in high purpose, Cadillac in 
unsurpassed performance. 


Lawrence P. Fisher 
President 


NEW go DEGREE 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL 


Meee ACG 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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pony laden with a pack, and the packs revealed clearly in 
the starlight. He wasno fool. As well as anyone, however 
else he might be lacking, he could put two and two to- 
gether; and it was these horses with their packs that gave 
Farlow his first surmise. He could not believe it then. 
Why him? What was the motive too? However, he was 
left little time to ponder that; for what happened then was 
hurried, no moments lost in the doing. 

Two men were with the pack ponies; hands, no doubt, 
from the ranch. And after a few words with the two men, 
Farlow and the figure beside him silent, the ranch hands 
drew aside and stood there, they and their whinnying 
mounts outlined in silhouette against the background of 
the night sky. Farlow could see them stare toward him 
curiously. He said nothing, though, making no appeal to 
them; for by now he knew well enough that would do him 
little good. Then the rider beside him clucked to her 
mount, and the bridle of his pony still gripped in her hand, 
she pushed on up the bank. Dumb, he slouched down in 
the saddle. 

The dark loom of Painted Horse lay straight ahead, the 
trail the pack train took bent toward its shadowy sides and 
the deep gulches and box cafions beneath it. But beyond 
Painted Horse was—what? That was the question milling 
through the mind of the man slumped down in the saddle; 
and as the ponies picked their way up the rise he had the 
answer almost instantly. 

It came as one of the men left behind raised a parting 
shout. “Hey thur, Dozey! Regards to th’ folks up Claw- 
hammer way!”’ he yelled, the yell followed by a laugh. 

“You bet!’ was the laconic response; and another 
laugh resounded. Farlow heard it with a jolt. 

It was the name that had done it. He had heard of the 
Clawhammer. Back in Pinto, more than once he had 
listened to men telling of the country back there; and as 
his horse lunged on, the silence broken only by the creaking 
of the saddle and the thudding of its hoofs on the stony 
hillsides, through the long quiet of the darkness he sat 
plunged in sullen bewilderment, his mind still struggling 
with what had happened, was happening. 

Hours afterward he still was puzzling with it when a 
faint, wraithlike glow stole in at the edge of the starlit sky. 


vilr 


AWN breaks with an austere solemnity all its own back 
in among the hills. The word “hills,” however, would 
be a scant description for those tumbling heights under 
whose shadows the pack train threaded its way at daybreak. 


Behind it now the loom of Painted Horse lay far away; and 
near at hand was that other country, the Clawhammer, an 
array of sky-climbing peaks and crags faced with rock 
slides and the walls of beetling precipices. Capped with 
snow and marching on into the infinity of the distance, 
they frowned down on the solitude, their staring silence 
magnified in the wan light of the coming day. 

It was a solitude, too, that otherwise led the onlooker 
involuntarily to catch and hold his breath. The trail led 
northward, winding its way through the stony niches of a 
pass; and mounting steadily, at times the narrowing track 
crept along the face of some cliff or rock slide, the gulf 
beneath its edge a sheer drop to the floor of the valley far 
below. The foot trod hazardously here. A misplaced step 
or even a mere vibration sent tons of trap rock cascading 
into space; and in these quick slides one had in lesser form 
a mimicry of other perils quicker and more deadly. It 
was spring, for one thing; the slopes still were banked with 
snow; and once the rising sun warmed the drifts high 
above, hill and valley would boom with the roar of snow- 
slides, trees, rocks and all else leveled in their course as 
they carried destruction on before them. Heedless, though, 
the pack train still pressed on. 

All the night it had traveled steadily, a belled horse out 
in the lead, the faint tinkling of that small signal musical in 
the stillness of the starlit night. At odd times, when the 
trail thinned out or grew misleading, a figure on a pony 
pressed up from the rear, and with low cries and the whis- 
tling of a quirt the lead horse was urged on again. Then, as 
the trail grew clear once more, the figure fell back as before, 
he and the two others there revealed only by an occasional 
murmur of their voices, the words barely audible. In the 
outfit, though, was one figure that never spoke now and 
seldom moved. Never in his life had Farlow felt so 
wretched or so sick; and his eyes dull-and feverish, he 
gazed stonily ahead. 

The horse he had been set on was a stout-limbed, lithe- 
legged animal with a reaching stride; and though its rider 
felt himself dizzy and stupefied, his head throbbing with 
the welt he’d had, he still had managed to cling to his seat. 
Sullenly he was waiting; though what he awaited not even 
he could have suggested. Now, too, the riddle of what was 
being done to him was augmented by still another puzzle. 
It was the doings of that girl. Out on the railroad, true, 
the scene there, though queer, had seemed plausible enough 
when it happened; but what he had still to get clear in his 
mind was why all that business had been necessary. If she 
hadn’t meant to go through with what she’d proposed, 
what had been her motive? Of course what she’d said 
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may have been only a trick to get him back to! 
yet this, if so, only made what she’d done after: 
still more inconclusive. 

Why had she wished to get him back? And 
the why for the rest of it? He had left the tow 
the dust of it from his feet forever, as he’d hope 
had come after him to drag him back. Why? | 
once she had him there, had she and those me 
bullies, run him off like this into the wilds? F 
his mind cracked with the effort of trying to sol, 
of one thing was Farlow deadly certain. It was | 
backed up, too, by a half-forgotten memory—a r 
of the time, that night now long ago, when he’: 
eyes on her out at the Cayuse ranch. 

At all events, Farlow repictured to himself th 
staged there in the corral—the drama of the tal: 
her jaw set and her face fierce and vindictive, | 
standstill the horse that had killed her father; 
currence was significant. Whatever she set out; 
plish she would do; and it would be regardless, 
consequences, the result either to herself or wh«, 
in the way. 

Yes, she’d dd that. She and her square, firm ¢; 
that. It was shown, too, in the glint of her ha: 
reddish bronze, flaming in the dawn like metal. | 
her eyes as well—gray, steady, unafraid. | 
Fredegunde, Boadicea—they all had hair ani 
that; and this and the rest of it revolving like | 
in his fevered head, Farlow was still debating it) 
light broke, and the peaks and crags surrov} 
thrust out their summits in the dawn. 

“Wait, Rand!” 

It was the sound of her voice calling sharply ; 
Farlow from his reflections. Stirring themsely, 
men had headed off the belled horse in the lead; 
now, both it and the other pack ponies had dr) 
heads and were cropping at the frosted herbag 
park, one of those upland vales lying in amor) 
surrounded them, a mirrorlike tarn set down lik 
its center; and cantering toward him, the girh 
and took Farlow’s mount by the bridle. “Wr 
want?”’ he demanded thickly. 

She already was out of the saddle, and unl« 
line that held him to the saddle. “We're i 


breakfast, that’s all,’ she answered calmly. 
Farlow slid stiffly out of the saddle. | 
Long before this he had felt he could go nof ! 

head burned, the blood was matted thickly in hi 
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A New Measure of Fine Car Excellence 


HOSE who had owned Packard cars for 


years were convinced that the Twin Six 
was the ultimate Packard. They did not be- 
lieve it was possible to improve upon it. 


But now these veteran Packard owners are 
buying new series Packard Eight cars. 


And they say that the Packard Eight has 
qualities they had never learned to expect in 
any car. 


| The new Packard Eight cars give their owners: 
} Wider, more comfortable and luxurious bodies 


| which retain all of the traditional Packard grace 


and beauty; 


More and still smoother powet combined with 
a new ease of control and freedom from geat- 
shifting; 


An unusual economy of operation; 


And, best of all, the new improvements—the 
chassis lubricator and the motor oil rectifier 
which double the life of the car. More, they 
emancipate Packard owners from the drudgery 
of constant oiling and greasing operations. On 
the new Packards proper lubrication is almost 
automatic. 


The owners of Packard Eight cars have had to 
revise their ideas of how good a fine car can be. 


The Packard Eight Seven-passenger Sedan Limousine is illustrated—$5100 at Detroit. Packard Eight 
and Packard Six both are furnished in nine body types, four open and five enclosed. Packard distributers 
and dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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private management after twelve years 

of official life in Washington. During 
the two tours I made with the Marine Band 
under the management of David Blakely I 
met him only a few times, when we started 
the tour and when we settled up at the 
close. 

Blakely had been manager of Theodore 
Thomas’ Orchestra for several tours and 
had also managed Gilmore’s Band a num- 
ber of years. He told me that he had gone 
to Europe after his split with Gilmore to 
find a conductor to take his place in pop- 
ularity, but had come back from Europe 
empty-handed; and by chance happened to 
be in Chicago when we played our second 
engagement there. He was very flattering, 
and he made a deep impression on me. He 
told me he had been Secretary of State for 
Wisconsin and editor of The Chicago Post, 
and had entered the managerial world by 
organizing and bringing to a successful 
conclusion a huge musical festival in Min- 
neapolis. He had a splendid nose for news 
and wrote well, but left the route making 
and date making of his attractions very 
largely in the hands of his two assistants, 
Howard Pew and Frank Christianer. He 
asked if I had confidence in the success of 
our enterprise. I assured him that I had. 

Then he said, “‘If you have, why don’t 
you buy some stock in our concern?”’ 

“How much?”’ I asked. 

Not less than $1000 was suggested, and 
I bought it then and there. We opened our 
season on September 26, 1892, at Plain- 
field, New Jersey, and continued on the 
road for a period of eight weeks. On the 
day of our first concert Gilmore lay dead in 
St. Louis, having died on the twenty-fourth. 
I arranged and played for the first number 
ever played publicly by my band a compo- 
sition of Gilmore’s called The Voice of a 


[: WAS a new sensation to be under 


Departed Soul. 

We continued on the road with varying 
success. Sometimes business would be 
wretched, then when we would go to a town where I had 
been with the Marines it would be good. When we reached 
Boston, Blakely came on. He was most dejected. 

He called me into his room at the hotel and said, ‘“‘I’m 
going to close down this tour tonight.’”’ I was frantic. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!’’ I cried. “‘The routing 
of the band has been wretched; it is not my fault. You 
booked me in territory where no one could draw, and now 
you threaten to ruin my career, make me a disgraced musi- 
cian, to have the authorities at Washington laugh at my hu- 
miliation. I won’t allow you to close! We have two weeks 
more and I insist you carry out your contract!” 

He finally said, ‘‘ Very well, I’ll continue.” 


Theodore Thomas’ Career and Mine 


E WENT from Boston to Portland, Maine, and had a 

very large house; from there to Lewiston, Bangor, 
Rockland, Manchester, Burlington and other towns in New 
Hampshire and Vermont; all gave us good houses. 

In October, 1892, I had the honor to play in conjunction 
with Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra at the dedication of the 
World’s Fair buildings in Chicago. The program consisted, 
among other numbers, of Columbus, a march and hymn 
for orchestra, military band and chorus, written by John 
Knowles Payne, of the faculty of Harvard University. 
I had very thoroughly rehearsed the music we were to play 
in combination with the orchestra and a general rehearsal 
was held in the Auditorium. Mr. Thomas stopped the 
combination while they were playing, and turning to my 
band said, ‘‘Sousa Band, start it from the beginning.” He 
began to conduct and they played, and he went through 
without stopping them once. He turned to me—I was 
sitting with Mr. Blakely in the front seat of the Audi- 
torium—and smilingly said, ‘‘I thank you for the pains 
you have taken.” 

After the rehearsal he came over to me and said, “Let’s 
get some lunch.”’ We sat in the Auditorium Hotel res- 
taurant until after six. It was one of the happiest after- 
noons I had ever spent. I do not think any man admired 
Thomas and his great ability as a conductor more than I. 
I believed then, and I believe now, that he was one of the 
greatest conductors that ever lived. 

It pleased my vanity to compare Thomas’ career with 
my own, as they were very much alike. He had played 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sousa at Their Estate on Long Island 


second horn in a United States Navy band stationed at 
Portsmouth, Virginia, when he was but thirteen; I had 
played second trombonein the Marine Band when I was but 
thirteen. He had played violin for dancing; I had played 
violin for dancing. He had become an orchestral violinist 
and I had become an orchestral violinist. He was an 
American, coming from Esens, East Friesland, but was 
born in New York ten years later; I was born in Wash- 
ington and came to America on the day I was born, while 
he had to wait ten years before he had that honor. He had 
conducted an opera at sight without ever having seen the 
performance or score before; I had done the same thing for 
a German opera company in Washington. The conductor 
had missed the train and I conducted A Night in Granada, 
by Kreutzer, without ever having seen anything but the 
overture before that night. 

It was said of Thomas that one of the greatest violinists 
in the world was sidetracked to become the greatest con- 
ductor. He had run the gamut from a little horn player to 
the conductorship of one of the greatest orchestras in the 
world. No wonder I was happy to be with him! 

After he had ordered luncheon he became reminiscent 
and told me things about his earlier career. He laughed 
over the memory of a concert in Terrace Garden in New 
York. He had on the program The Linnet Polka for two 
piccolos, and he got the piccolo players to get up in the 
trees. When the audience heard the sounds coming through 
the foliage above they applauded the piece into an un- 
doubted hit. I told him my first dream of a heaven was 
when he played Schumann’s Triumerei in Washington 
when I was a little fellow. 

““That was some pianissimo,”’ he laughingly commented. 

“You want to be very careful and always watch your 
management,” he said. ‘‘Managements will stick very 
close to you when you are making money, butsome of them 
will desert you without a qualm the first squall that comes. 
So beware of speculators—if for no other reason, for art’s 
sake.” 

We discussed many compositions I had heard him give, 
and when I would grow enthusiastic over some especially 
brilliant effect he produced, he would inquire, ‘‘Do you 
remember that?” adding ‘‘I worked over that effect for 
hours; but I got it.” 

The afternoon sped, and I left only when I had to get 
ready for my concert that evening. 


I do not believe there ever live 
ductor who interpreted Beethoven 
Thomas, and he was the only or 
symphony conductors who idealiy 
ner. Wagner to him was not a 
brass or scraping of strings, but 
he made him ethereal in beauty, 
was that he was an educator, and 
stopped him in emphasizing that 
made him lose his sense of propo, 
at times brought him into shay 
with his public and his crities 
that nearly all the captious t 
on Thomas were directed agai 
the man rather than Thomast 
the conductor of a great orche 

As I sat musing over our ¢ 
I naturally compared his ch 
my own. I was tenacious of myr} 
was more diplomatic than giy 
cable dicta. I would listen te 
if I knew it was no good would 
“Tl think that over,” leavi 
fellow with no ammunition 
matter further. If I thought t 
good, I’d make the other fellow 
more arguments in favor of it ani 
convince me of its practical wort] 


Educator or Entertain’ 
» | 


HOMAS had a highly organi¢ 

phony orchestra with a tradi) 
strumentation; I a highly organ) 
band with an instrumenitation\ 
precedent. Each was reaching ar! 
through different methods. Heg’ 
ner, Liszt and Tschaikovsky wi 
belief that he was educating his: 
gave Wagner, Liszt and Tschaiko| 
the hope that I was entertaining n) 

Thomas, who became the dik 
music for the World’s Fair, enj 
and my band to play at the @ 
during the spring and early summi) 
Our concerts were a great attra| 
drew thousands at every perforn’ 

Mr. Tomlins, the vocal director at the exposit: 
up one night on the band stand, after I had playi: 
tion of old-time songs, and said, ‘‘Sousa, while 
playing that last piece thousands of these peoples 
crazy to join in with the band. Let me announet! 
want the audience to join when you play The !t 
at Home.”’ : 

He announced this; then gave me a sign, and! 
leading the voices, we broke into Way Down } 
Suwanee River, and before we finished we hi 
half a dozen songs and hymn tunes dear to the 
America. We repeated the experiment several t) 
ing the season I was there, with many encores. | 

The passing away of Patrick Sarsfield Gilmi? 
autumn of the previous year filled the country ! 
ness. Mr. Gilmore had organized and gatherec' 
the very best wood wind and brass players of bo 
and America. He had gone into the highways ar! 
of the land, playing Wagner and Liszt and 0 
composers where their music was absolutely unk 
their names scarcely more than a myth. His con 
tremendously popular, and no doubt Mr. Thoma' 
Mr. Gilmore to be the band attraction at the be 
the fair; but Gilmore had passed away. 

Mr. Thomas had known me while I was witl 
rines. Once he had instructed his agent, when 
zation came to Washington with the Amerie 
Company, to engage my men for the extra me 
in the operas for stage playing. It was not an ace: 
he engaged me for the spring season at the World} 

On April 16, 1893, we gave a joint concert 
Walter Damrosch’s Symphony Orchestra which 
as ‘‘the only permanent orchestra in New Yor 
tice from the New York Press records: S. 

“‘The experiment of uniting the efforts of t 
chief musical organizations of the country Tes) 
novel and enjoyable concert at Carnegie Hall ! 
The Sousa Band joined the Symphony Ore 
filled the stage with 150 performers. 4 

“The volume of sound produced by so large 
players was something unprecedented in the an 
house. This effect was especially noticed in # 
numbers that brought both bands under 0 
which instances the gossamerlike delicacy of 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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\ Mr. Sousa 


(Continued from Page 32) 
sere quite lost in the richness and fullness of tone 
Sousa brass and percussion. 

Hee organizations were best heard apart. It was 
tt; of skill between the two leaders and their super- 
Ij rained musicians. The audience bestowed espe- 
thusiastic approval on both conductors. In his 
nis delivery of Grieg’s Solvejg’s Song from the Peer 
ste and Czibulka’s dainty Love’s Dream After the 
‘alter Damrosch won as much applause as was 
1». Sousa for his spirited rendering of Titl’s Military 
¥ Barnard’s Serenade Enfantine and three num- 
fin The Damnation of Faust. The competition 
@ these talented conductors for the favor of the 
siiBiced an unusually animated spirit in the mu- 
tie: the concert was, in all matters, one of the 


inmsely interesting and enjoyable of the Music Hall 


, 


ay 5, 1893, we gave a Columbian Festival in 
nt the Mechanics’ Pavilion. We gave five perform- 
_ he artistic end of 
3 ‘ell spoken of, but 


When his turn came, as he entered the stage, I started 
the prelude to his number. As the music reached the 
point where he was to begin not a sound came from his 
lips—his voice had completely failed him! I have never 
seen a more agonized expression on a man’s face in my 
life. He left the stage and I substituted one of our pop- 
ular soloists in his place. 

At the end of the concert he came to me, and, poor 
fellow, he was frantic. He could speak only ina whisper. 
I suggested he go at once to a hospital and let me know 
when he was well again, but not to bother me until he 
was able to sing again and was fully recovered. He left, 
and I have never seen or heard from him from that day 
to this. 

The only other unpleasantness I had on that tour 
was with one of the women artists. She was extremely 
temperamental. I had arranged a pro- 
gram that included the grand finale in 
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“She said you promised to change the program and you 
didn’t do it.” 

“T didn’t do it because I plainly said I would change 
it only for last night; but come on, we can’t keep the 
audience waiting. I will have Miss take the part and 
it will be all right.” 

The number was sung and the concert was at an end, 
with the usual enthusiasm. 

Our next stand was Minneapolis. Coming to the hotel, 
I found a note from the singer addressed to me. Opening 
it, I found: 


““M. Sousa: I would like to see you at once in my room.” 


I went to the lady’s room, rapped and heard a gloomy 
“Come in.” 
I went in. The lady was seated. I greeted her with great 


want to say that 


Lohengrin, in which the vocal force of the 
organization, with a chorus and the band, 
were used. It was the grand climax to the 
concert. The number before the last one 
was a band number. 


Calling Madame’s Bluff 


NE night in St. Louis, this lady came 

to me and said, “‘ Mr. Sousa, I cannot 
understand the manner in which you make 
our programs. Nobody in theworld makes 
up a program like you.” 

Laughingly, I said, “Well, then you 
should give me credit for originality, 
madame.”’ 

“No, no,’’ she continued. “You have a 
piece on for the last number for the vocal- 
ists. Why not have a piece for the band 
alone?”’ 

“Well, madame,” I said, ““we have a num- 
er of high-priced and excellent vocal artists 
with us and I believe we should climax our 
concerts by bringing them all together at the 
end.” 

She answered, “Will you change for me? 
It makes me so late for my supper, which I 
always have after the concert.” 

“Anything to oblige a lady once,” I an- 
swered. “I will reverse the last two num- 
bers tonight, but never again.” 

I left, and the next morning we were in Omaha. The 
Apollo Chorus Club assisted us, and I invited their con- 
ductor to lead the closing number. 

As I left the stage just after my last number, the local 
conductor came up much excited and told me that my 
friend the lady soloist had left the hall. She said I had 
insulted her. 

“Tn what manner?” I asked. 


a 


you insulted me 
last night,’’ she 
exclaimed an- 
grily. 

--iny what 
way?’ I asked. 

“You prom- 
ised me to 
change the pro- 
gram and you 
did not do it.” 

“Well,” Icon- 
tinued, ‘‘you’re 
mistaken. I 
thought I made 
it very clearthat 
I changed the 
program for one 
night only. But 
you need not 
worry. I have 
arranged every- 
thing.” 

She evidently 
did not like my 
tone, and impa- 
tiently asked, 
“What do you 


respect. ‘“‘I 
oe 


mean?’’ 
Mrs. Sousa al mean,’’ 
said I very 


slowly, “that I have instructed the treasurer of the band 
to fine you $200 for your nonappearance at the final 
number last night.”’ 

She was the maddest woman I ever saw in my life. She 
glared at me like a tigress, and coming over, said, ‘‘If you 
do that I’ll not sing.” 

“Very well, madame, if you are not on the stage to- 
night when your number is called, I shall go down to the 

footlights and say, ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, one of our 


iy we just about 
ven. Most of the 
aists were from the 
Pitan Opera House. 
yston we went to 


a 


cndless Soloist 


if the tenors evi- 
ny doubted the fi- 
aintegrity of our 
zion and therefore 
d> go on in Buffalo 
is salary was paid 

he had three days 
dt 1€ week before his 
1s due, the treas- 
ai to me with fight 

and anger on his 
\yegged me to tell 
\ that he should get 


“You can’t do that. 
v\ dvertised the man 
l@ublic will expect 
0'e had better pay 
8) lary and let it go 
thven though it is 


')pasurer did as I 
Ni the concert was 
hat night we left 


. When westarted’ 


’é10t there—he had. 
He train and he” 
ist before he was 

Pir on the stage. 


Sousa at the Traps, Shooting Clay Pigeons 


soloists refuses to appear 
because she prefers to have 
her supper before she serves 
her public. Instead of this 
lady, who has gone to her 
supper, the band will play 
The Washington Post,’ 
and,” I continued, slowly 
walking toward the door, 
“all will be forgotten.’ 

Madame was on the 
stage at the very minute 
that night and sang like an 
angel! 


A Busy Season 


R.AUSTIN CORBIN, 

president of the Long 
Island Railroad and owner 
of Manhattan Beach, had 
on more than one occasion 
while I was with the Marines 
endeavored to engage me to 
take the place of Gilmore 
while he was in camp with 
his regiment. Therefore it 
was in order for Blakely to 
sign a contract for me to 
play at Manhattan Beach 
the entire season of ’93. 
And, in sequence, the St. 
Louis Exposition directors’ 
minds were brought to bear 
upon the fact that I was en- 
gaged at the World’s Fair 
and Manhattan Beach; 
and,.as what was good 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Alabama, entered the spotless kitchen 

of her handsome Mountain Terrace home. 
Shuffling in her wake was a long, tall, gangling, 
chocolate-complexioned gentleman of apologetic 
mien and diffident manner who smiled shyly 
upon the handsome chauffeur and the decidedly 
pulchritudinous housemaid. 

Mrs. Reisling did the honors of the occasion. 

“This,’’ she announced, ‘“‘is Ameba Jackson.” 

Three dusky heads bobbed toward each other. 
Mrs. Reisling beamed. 

“ Ameba,” she explained, ‘‘is the new cook.” 

Then Mrs. Reisling vanished. Ameba stood 
alone in the doorway, teetering on the balls of 
his overlarge feet and not at all comprehend- 
ing the expressions of utter amazement in the 
faces of his household colleagues. It was Henry 
Gatt, the chauffeur, a person short and 
stocky and decidedly competent look- 
ing, who put his confoundment into 
words. 

“Cook?”’ he queried. 

““Yassuh,”’ responded Ameba. 

“Man cook?” 

“Uh-huh. Ise a man.” 

“‘Great sufferin’ toad frogs!’’ ejacu- 
lated Henry. ‘‘Who ever heard the 
beat?” 

During the brief introductory dialogue 
Queenie Roberts, the maid, had been 
doing some swift and delicious thinking. 
Her eyes took on a dreamy, speculative 
light as she alternated her gaze between 
Henry Gatt and the new and decidediy 
masculine cook. It took her considerably 
less than thirty seconds to decide unani- 
mously that things were coming her way. 
And now she advanced to the doubtful 
Ameba, extending the cordial hand of 
welcome. \ 

“T suttinly is delighted to meet up with 
you, Brother Jackson.” 

‘‘Hotdam!”’ he responded courteously. 
“You an’ me bofe!”’ 

“You is gwine cook fo’ us pumma- 
nent?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” responded Ameba quickly — 
failing to add that he had undertaken this 
job as a means to an end; the means being 
money and the end being the part owner- 
ship of a hole-in-the-wall lunch room in 
Chicago. But it was no part in Ameba’s 
scheme to let anyone in the Reisling es- 
tablishment suspect that he was planning 
to leave Birmingham as soon as sufficient 
money should have been raised. “I ex- 
pee’s to remain heah pummanent for a 
while.” 

“T bids you welcome, Mistuh Jackson.” 
Queenie injected the full force of a radiant 


M HENRY REISLING, of Birmingham, 


personality into the smile she bestowed upon him. “I 
shuah hopes us is gwine git along elegant together.” 
“Yes, ma’am! I ain’t doubting that.” 
Watching closely, Henry Gatt missed no detail. His 


eyes narrowed—and clouded with jealousy. Then ab- 
ruptly he stamped out of the kitchen, murmuring un- 
pleasant things about he-cooks. Ameba looked after him 
in bewilderment. 

“What about is he angry, Miss Roberts?” 

“Him?” Queenie shrugged indifferently. ‘‘Henry gits 
thataway. Yousee, men cooks ain’t, usual in Bumminham, 
an’ maybe Henry thought us was gwine git another good- 
lookin’ gal like the last cook was. Her name was Mallissie 
Cheese, an’ Henry seemed kind of partial tor’ds her.” 

“‘T see,” remarked Ameba politely. But he didn’t see. 
He didn’t even suspect that his advent had created a situa- 
tion in the kitchen—nor would he have cared particularly. 
The fact of the matter was that Henry Gatt had been 
considerable of a sheik around the house. Contemplating 
matrimony eventually with Queenie Roberts, he had also 
courted Mallissie Cheese—endeavoring thereby to excite 
jealousy in Queenie’s breast and to impress upon her his 
vast desirability. In this he had been signally successful. 
And now, when everything seemed to be in his favor, a 
freak of fortune had come to annoy him. Instead of the 
kitchen force being composed of one good-looking man 
and two women, there were now a pair of gentlemen and 
one decidedly attractive girl. Henry gloomed over the 
prospect of the immediate future. 

But Ameba was little interested in anything concerning 
the potential domestic affairs of others. He had a job. It 


By Octavus 
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‘*‘Me? How Come I Should Dance With You, Gal? Has Mistuh Jackson Got Sore Foots?’’ 


was his intention to live with all the magnificent economy 
made possible by the fact that room, heat, lights and meals 
were furnished—in addition to his weekly salary of twelve 
dollars. And then, when he should have paid for his half 
of the little restaurant in Chicago and thereafter have 
saved sufficient money for a ticket to that lakeside metrop- 
olis—a simple and quiet exodus from the flourishing hub 
of the South’s industrial wheel. 

While Ameba was downtown packing his scanty belong- 
ings into a single suitcase, Henry Gatt reéntered the 
kitchen and conferred moodily with Queenie. 

“Man cook!’”’ he vouchsafed, with fine scorn. 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Queenie. “‘An’ ain’t he han’some?” 

“‘Pff! He looks like a yard of tripe.” 

“Henry! Is you gittin’ jealous?” 

“No!” exploded Mr. Gatt. 

“Tha’s fine. ’Cause always you tol’ me I didn’t have no 
right gittin’ jealous of Mallissie Cheese when she was 
cookin’ heah—an’ I guess this ain’t hahdly no difl’ent 
’ceptin’ that Mistuh Jackson ain’t no woman.” 

““Mens what hangs aroun’ kitchens! What I ain’t got 
fo’ them, Queenie, is no use. Menfolks doin’ wimmin’s 
work is one of the most things I hate.” 

“Well, you ain’t gwine be heah so frequent, Henry. Al- 
ways you is out in the car, drivin’ the folks.” 

““VYeh—an’ you an’ that slab-sided ol’ buzzard is gwin' 
be cooin’ together.” ' 

“You is jealous!’’ accused Queenie happily, and Henry 
did not deny it. : 


Wherefore, when Ameba Jackson returned from down-— 


town with his brief wardrobe and installed himself in the 


Roy Cohen 
a 


GOULD 


desired by other men—and more specifically, 


November : 


servants’ house, he received a decidedly af. 
welcome from the housemaid. It might al 
have been suspected that she was more war 
her greeting than the circumstances warra): 
a fact which did not escape wx 
eye of Henry Gatt. As for Ameb, 
merely thought that the gal pt 
cient nice to he’p him out thisaway—and 
= go at that. Women played ee 
part in Ameba’s cosmic scheme. ‘ 
enough for them later in life, aft: 
should be installed as co-propri 
successful lunch room in Chi 
Mr. Jackson radiated a 
rather impersonal friendliness. 
nice to folks because they were easi 
gotten that way. So he was ni) 
Henry Gatt and quite nice to Qu 
Roberts. : 
It so happened that he was much| 
to Queenie than he was to Henry} 
that was due largely to force of ci 
stances. Henry was chauffeur in a ffi 
where neither master nor mistress | 
to handle the wheel, and so Mr. ¢ 
much out of the house, where 2 
was there every day and all day, sa: 
her Wednesday and Sunday after) 
off. And of course Ameba was thenti 
busying himself with catering and) 
ing, and since Queenie took it upoh 
self to explain to Ameba the eccenti/ 
of the lady for whom he worke 
her method of permitting the k 
operate itself, he was exceedi g1 
to her and took no pains to conces 
fact. ’ 
The initial fortnight of Ameb 
of office developed several t 
brought about first the near 
of the Chicago deal. By the 
far-away agreement Ameba’ 
friend started paying installm 
coveted lunch room which wase 
to become their joint property, 
salary was twelve dollars a we 
culated that what with room | 
furnished, he could exist in me 
fort on two dollars and send t 
to Chicago each Saturday eve 
three or four months the th 
and fifty dollars needed as 
ment to transfer the possess 
hole-in-the-wall in Chicago wW 
been raised—half of it by Ame 

'- that gentleman would exodust 
ance of the purchase was to bi 
out of the profits. og 


- the complete bewilderm 

from unattractive Queenie | 
made the amazing discovery that Ameba wé 
indifferent to her very obvious charms. # 
thought that there might be a dark woman si 
his life, but he confided in her that he cared ne 
women of any shade. Queenie thereupon we 
ecutive session with herself. Here was a gol 
tunity to put Mr. Gatt exactly where she wante 
desired to impress upon the erstwhile sheik th 


negative Mr. Jackson. And while she was dist 
pointed that Ameba exhibited no wild sur, 
for her, yet she had no mind to let Henry Gatt kn 
Henry was already jealous. At first he sine eo 
and made caustic comment anent masculine ¢0¢ 
satire rolled from Ameba’s slouchy shoulders lik 
from the back of a teal duck. Then Henry tried t 
aside all opposition by letting Queenie see q' te 
that she might have him for the asking. This elé 
fair Queenie, who was sufficiently adroit to ref 
tempting bait. Henry Gatt then grew frankly q 
blushingly jealous. moa 
“Huh!” he snorted. ‘Think of you fallin’ fo’a 
Feller what hol’s a job like that ain’t no man. — 
“ Ain’t he? I reckon he’s powerful sweet.” 
“Sweet! Fumadiddles! Men never was spose 

sweet.”’ xb ai a. 
“Well,” she answered composedly, “ Mistuh J@ 
one of the fondest men Lis of.” 
“Yeh. Guess you think I ain’t seen what’ 
in this-kitchen while-Ise’ out chauffeurin’. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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ime =A, Product of GENERAL Motors iby a 


) Performance 
| Plus 


Try it on the Hills! 


Drive this latest Oldsmobile Six over the 
highest hills you can find—for it takes a long, 
| steep climb to prove the real construction and 
performance of any car... Hills reveal pulling 
power—smoothness—speed—control—chassis 
stamina—acceleration—everything! That’s 
why we urge you to ask your Oldsmobile 
dealer for a hill-climbing demonstration. 


Touring $875; Coach $950; Sedan $1025. Prices f.o.b. Lansing, plus tax 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Greater Beau 
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LowerPrice 
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Ameba Quested With Desperate Earnestness in Every 

Then He Ripped 

the Garment From His Drooping Shoulders and Fairly 
Wrestled With It 


Pocket of His Coat—Several Times. 


(Continued from Page 36) 
think I ain’t seen him makin’ eyes at you. Well, I has—an’ 
leave me tell you just one thing, cullud gal a 

She put out a restraining hand. 

““Decompose yo’self, Henry, decompose yo’self,” urged 
Queenie. 

“Words what you utters! Ain’t nobody gwine prevent 
me fum espressin’ my expert ’pinion of that no-’count, 
slab-sided, knock-kneed, third-rate imitation of a he- 
buzzard, an’ ——”’ 

“Does you realize, Mistuh Gatt, that you is straducin’ 
one of my most prominent gemmun friends?” 

“T does. An’ he’s downright lucky that I don’t bust him 
in two. If it wasn’t that I’d mos’ likely mess the kitchen all 
up an’ git fired, I’d just about lam him one that 

“‘Shuh! You woul’n’t lam nobody no time. You take 
my adwice an’ don’ say nothin’ mo’ like what you been 
talkin’. If I chooses to be frien’s with Ameba BS 

“Taint you bein’ frien’s with him I ob- 
jects to, it’s him bein’ frien’s with you.” 

“‘Then there aint nothin’ fo’ you to do 
but lay off. Ameba is real cute.” 

“Cute! Fooey! Some day somebody 
is gwine call me cute an’ then Ise gwine 
commit me a fust-class murder.” 

Queenie was exultant. Henry was in 
love, and utterly blinded by the grand 
passion, else he would have observed 
Ameba’s startling lack of interest. 
Queenie’s job was to keep Henry at the 
boiling point until he should be defi- 
nitely and finally convinced that she was 
more to be desired than all other women. 
She reveled in the novelty of having 
Henry jealous of her, and her sense of 
humor found much to exercise it in the 
fact that Ameba was unconscious of the 
brewing storm. 

Ameba, as a matter of fact, scarcely 
knew that Queenie was a woman—and 
the information, if imparted, would have 
excited him not a whit. She meant no 
more to him than the porter who drove 
the butcher’s truck or the man who 
placed a hundred pounds of ice in the 
box every morning at seven o’clock. 
Henry Gatt, on the other hand, inter- 
ested Ameba. At the end of Ameba’s 
sixth week as cook in the Reisling home, 
he had almost begun to suspect that 
Henry Gatt was not unduly fond of him. 
He pondered over this a while and then 
took the matter straight to the dum- 
founded Henry. 

“T ain’t done nothin’ to you, has I, 
Brother Gatt?”’ 

Henry was visibly embarrassed. ‘‘ Well 
no, not ezac’ly. Why?” 

“Cause all the time you looks at me 
like I had just et yo’ dinner.” 

“Shuh! I guess I just looks thataway 
nachel.” 

“Tha’sallright then. But Ishowould 
hate not to be popular with you.” 
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Ameba slouched back into his kitchen and Henry stared 
after him reflectively. To Henry’s way of thinking, Mr. 
Jackson was entirely too guileless to be true. Henry was 
an observing person, he was, and he used his head for some- 
thing more than a hat rack. He guessed he knew a thing 
or two, and he was no person to be fooled by the apparent 
simplicity of his rival. 

It never occurred to Mr. Gatt that Ameba was merely 
dumb. Of course he knew that Mr. Jackson acted dumb, 
but to Henry’s distorted mind that was an assumed thing, 
cloaking an agile mind and sinister purpose. For instance, 
couldn’t he tell from Queenie’s manner that when he— 
Henry—was out with the car Ameba was making violent 
love? He understood well enough, he told himself; he 
translated Ameba’s innocuousness into terms of guile and 
craft. He wouldn’t have believed the truth had it been 
told him. 

Two more weeks passed. Ameba was proving himself a 
gem as a cook and Mrs. Reisling was delighted. Queenie 
was in a seventh heaven with the success of her scheme and 
Henry was sulking. He had nothing to say and he said it 
frequently. 

The.arrangement appealed to Henry as thoroughly in- 
equitable. Here was this slab-sided male cook in constant 
contact with Queenie while he—Mr. Gatt—was driving 
the Reisling’s car all around Birmingham. It was not at 
all a fair field sans favor. And then came the day when the 
Reisling’s decided to spend a week-end in camp near 
Mentone. The car was prepared for the racking hundred- 
mile journey and Henry notified that he was to do the pilot- 
ing. 

Mr. Gatt was most distinctly averse to leaving Ameba 
and Queenie alone for several unchaperoned days. So he 
tried to make hay before his departure. He went to Miss 
Roberts and inquired flatly where he stood. She eyed him 
coyly. 

“You stan’s right yonder on the doorsill, Henry; tha’s 
where.” 

“T ain’t askin’ you fo’ no foolishment. I means where 
does I stan’ with you?” 

“You don’t stand nowhere with me. 
aroun’ by myse’f.”’ 

“Tha’s what you says. But always when I sees you 
standin’, or either sittin’, that wreck-lookin’ cook ain’t 
far away.” 

“You ain’t jealous, is you, Henry?”’ 

“'Tha’s the one thing I ain’t nothin’ else but.” 

A song of triumph lilted through her soul. “I suttinly is 
sorry, Henry—’cause Ameba and I is frien’s an’ I sholy 
aims to keep us such.” 

Henry departed, glum and glowering. The prospect of 
three days in the woods did not make any vast appeal. 


I sort of stan’s 


““Cook?’’? He Queried. ‘“‘Yassuh,’' Responded Ameba. 


““Man Cook?’’ 
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And, of course, it was impossible for him to know 
conversation which occurred twenty-four hours a; 
departed. Ameba and Queenie were seated on the 
near the servants’ house, and Queenie had final’ 
definitely despaired of making any sort of an imp 
upon Mr. Jackson. 

“You really ain’t int’rested in wimmin a-tall, j 
Ameba?”’ 

“No’m. Not specially an’ not yet.” 

“What you mean—not yet?” 

“Well, I ain’t hahdly in no persition to git me n 
Nor neither I won’t be until my Chicago lunch ro 
to payin’ dividen’s.” 

“Says which?” 

“My lunch room in Chicago.”” Whereupon Am 
plained in detail to this charming young lady the b 
venture upon which he was already embarked. 0) 
all she extracted a single salient fact. 

“Then you ain’t aimin’ to remain in Bumminhar 
manent, is you?” 

“Not hahdly.” 

This was a new development. She questioned a) 
and learned that Ameba ambitioned to depart for, 
North within the next six or eight weeks. This j 
cidedly interesting and rather fortunate, Queenie re| 
It was enough time—and not too much. At ther 
was going, she figured to arouse Henry’s ardor to th; 
ing point in that time, and then lead him to belie! 
she was dismissing Ameba in favor of the stocky chi 

But when Henry returned from the camp on 1 
Mountain he brought with him some very black th, 
The days had been long in that high altitude and thi 
even longer. There had been nothing to oceupy| 
save his thoughts—and he had lain awake conjur) 
tures of Ameba and Queenie gallivanting around te 
laughing at the absent swain. 

He gloomed into the kitchen and eyed then ace 
Queenie smiled a greeting and asked casually "| 
enjoyed himself. Ameba dissembled even more. 

“Ug sholy has missed you, Henry.” 

“ee Pff! ! 9 } 

““We has, honest. Always us is used to you po! 
unexpected-like—an’ this time we was terrible sa(| 

(Continued on Page 48) i 
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' CHRYSLER FOUR 
The Touring Car ~ - 
The 


$ 805 


Club Coupe - - - 905 
oach - - - - 1045 
The Sedan - - = - 1005 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 
CHRYSLER SIX 
The Phaeton - - - $1395 
The Coach - - - - 1445 
The Roadster “ - - 1625 
The Sedan - - - - 1695 
The Royal Coupe - - 1705 
‘The Brougham - - - 1865 
_ The Imperial - - - 1095 
Crown Imperial - 2095 


"All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Fed- 
eit! eral excise tax. 

» Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 
All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chry- 


slerservice everywhere. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of. time-pay- 
ments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
All Chrysler models are protected against 
eft\by the Fedco patented car numbering 
System, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot 
counterfeited and cannot be altered or 


tfemoved without conclusive evidence of ° 


tampering. 


Experience the thrill of riding 
or driving a Chrysler Four— 


—58 miles per hour for eager 
mile after mile with purring 
smoothness— 


—5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds 
with swift-footed sureness — 


—25 miles per gallon even 
with the super-power neces- 
sary for such speed and 
pick-up! 

A single ride will prove to you 
why Chrysler Four justly 
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tove 
them Yourself 


merits the tremendous popu- 
larity it has built up in a few 
short months. 


Today’s market holds noth- 
ing of any type near the 
Chrysler Four in price which 
even closely approaches this 
supreme combination of per- 
formance abilities. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer 
is eager to give you the oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly proving 
these amazing qualities. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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WO factors establish the 
I [snarper's rank in the 

peerage of slickerdom— 
the money he gets and the 
method by which he gets it. 
Of these, the method is of 
more importance. The mere 
acquisition of cash without 
the giving of value in return 
entitles no man to place in the 
hierarchy. 

The yegg who blows a safe 
and the hold-up man who robs 
at the point of an automatic 
are both outside the pale. 
They are guilty of coarse 
work. They have no appre- 
ciation of art for coin’s sake. 
The aristocrat of slickerdom, 
the king of the confidence 
games, is he who fleeces his 
victim so delicately, with such 
perfect finesse, that the dupe 
has no ground thereafter for 
retributive action by the 
hands of the police or through 
the civil courts. 

Few attain this high sta- 
tion. The proprietor of the 
bucket shop and the manip- 
ulator of the innumerable 
enterprises that have suc- 
ceeded the ancient green- 
goods deliberately run more 
or less risk of arrest and pros- 
ecution, avoiding it by the 
accuracy with which they 
time their get-away and by 
the reluctance of their urban 
dupes to press charges against 
them. Only a person of co- 
lossal effronteryand abnormal 
imagination can hope to rob 
his victim so deftly that he 
can face him afterward, im- 
mune from prosecution. 

There is one man at least 
in a certain large city who has 
done this, not once, but liter- 
ally hundreds of times. While 
the police look on in impotent 
exasperation, he continues to 
operate his game and wax op- 
ulent. He has a suite in a 
great apartment hotel on a 
fashionable thoroughfare, 
a uniformed chauffeur, sev- 
eral cars, a valet and all the 
creature comforts the city af- 
fords—proceeds of a confi- 
dence scheme, so deftly 
manipulated that he can smile 
cheerfully at the glowering 
faces of innumerable detectives who have tried to pin some- 
thing on him and have failed. After thus smiling, he sets 
out and works the same game all over again. 

Ostensibly, John Doe is a retired capitalist. If he can 
continue in his special game for another ten years—and no 
way has yet been found to stop him—he will become one 
in fact as well as in fiction. Mr. Doe is suave, dignified, 
faultless in dress and manner and decidedly imperfect in 
ethics. His victims are the semidistressed proprietors of 
small businesses who advertise for partners with money to 
invest. Newspapers are filled with such appeals. Mr. Doe 
reads them all and answers many of them. 


The Perfect Confidence Man 


O THE shopkeeper or small manufacturer who dreams 

of expanding his enterprise into more profitable size, Mr. 
Doe has all the appearance of a deliverer. The glittering 
motor car, the soldier-like chauffeur, the opulent trappings of 
the retired capitalist himself, are like balm to the aspirant’s 
troubled soul. The partner seeker pours out his ambition 
and finds Mr. Doe sympathetic, though businesslike. 

Twenty thousand dollars? Nothing could be easier. Mr. 
Doe likes the look of things. He is almost convinced that 
it would be profitable to invest in such an apparently 
flourishing business. His questions are pointed and direct. 
They indicate a profound knowledge of trade and finance. 
The man who has advertised for capital begins to dream of 
a car and a chauffeur of his own exactly like Mr. Doe’s. 
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In the Hall of Her Apartment House He is Held Up by a Thug, Probably Her Partner, 
Who Relieves Him of All His Valuables 


The retired capitalist announces that he will invest 
$20,000 in the enterprise. Only the books must be in- 
spected and the business investigated by an expert. This 
is Mr. Doe’s invariable rule. He will supply the expert and 
the owner of the business will, of course, pay his fee—a 
matter of $1000 or $1500. Thereafter, if the report is 
favorable, the investment will be forthcoming. The owner 
of the concern agrees. The expert arrives, completes his 
work and receives his fee. 

The rest is silence, unless the victim writes Mr. Doe ask- 
ing the whereabouts of that $20,000. He receives a brief 
reply, setting forth the retired capitalist’s regret that the 
expert’s report has been unfavorable. Therefore Mr. Doe 
must withdraw his promise of financial assistance. Even 
then, in the majority of cases, the victim does not realize 
that he has been in the presence of that rare and patrician 
individual, the perfect confidence man. 

Year by year, Mr. Doe and his expert continue to make 
their tens of thousands of dollars. Year by year, the police 
continue to hope that they will trip him up. Year by year, 
they don’t. Their hostility and the moans of his victims 
do not affect his business. The city in which he operates 
is too large for notoriety to spread, unless the newspapers 
spread it, and the mere disapproval of the police which 
does not lead to arrest cramps no one’s actions. 

An impoverished member of the invulnerable aristoc- 
racy of slickerdom, but an aristocrat nevertheless by vir- 
tue of the game he plays, is the curbstone fur vender. 
None of the habiliments of patricianism are his. The 
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more sinister and ¢ 
his working appeara 
better; yet he is intr 
one of the elect. N, 
can touch him. Us 
haunts streets adjace 
wholesale furriers’ e 
ments. He is hat 
wears a leather apr 
eye is wary and his 
obviously uneasy as 
up to you and whisper 
buddy, want to buy 
fox fur?” 


Curbstone Fur \ 


E LIFTS a corr 

"apron as he mu 
beneath it one cat 
sheen of a black p 
mediately you jum 
conclusion that h 
faithless employe 
some dark reason o} 
has stolen a valua 
from the stock ro 
near-by firm. His 
if you enter into ne 
with him, substanti 
suspicion. He loo 
him continually a 
viously fighting bac 
to run. 

If you make ; 
toward your pock 
“Hey! Not here! 
a doorway.” 

There, in a y 
deal is complete 
off in one direction. 
chaser goes in the 
umph over obtz 
valuable fur piece! 
fifteen or twenty dc; 
ring with whatever 
conscience the mani 
ness of the deal 1 
wakened. 

Tougher of moral) 
the general run of | 
was a certain magis\| 
after purchasing fut! 
of these manifes': 
grasped him firml) 
arm and escorted I! 
nearest policestatio, 
surprised to find th’ 
der went so meekly| 
astonished still furt! 
after charging him) 
he saw the desk | 
grin widely. 

“This man,” the magistrate insisted, “unt 
stole this fur. I want him locked up.” q 

“T did not,” the prisoner contradicted. “That! 
fur I sold you. I bought it.” i 

“He’s right, Your Honor,” said the lieute 
grinning. “This here’s Jake. I know him. Trie 
you think you were buying a $200 scarf fort 
didn’t he? We’re onto his game, but we can't 
He buys that cat fur for two or three dollars an 
it to hicks for what he can get. You can't 
We've tried it before. This impression he giv! 
stole it is just his come-on.”’ 

For a minute the magistrate was bewildered 
bright thought came to his rescue. . 

“Hold on,” he exclaimed, ‘I charge him wit] 
without a license on the streets. I guess that'll] 

The lieutenant grinned still more widely. 

“‘Didja buy that fur on the street?” he asked, 
by his tone that he knew the answer already. 

“No,” His Honor admitted; ‘‘he took me int¢ 
to sell it. I thought he was afraid someone wou 

“‘Can’t get him on that charge either then,” | 
man pointed out. ‘‘There’s nothing in the law 4 
ing anybody anything in a building. Better ! 
Your Honor.” 

Automatically, the magistrate obeyed and 
parted triumphantly and swiftly. Dismay, om 
humiliation successively passed across the jud 
tenance. (Continued on Page 42) — 
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tor Christmas 
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(ir motoring friends will 
Preciate the gift of a set of 
¢endable Champions for 
listmas. Champion pro- 
is acorrectly designed spark 
‘plug for every engine. 
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The superiority of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs is particularly noticeable in cold 
weather when they make both starting and 
car operation much easier. 


A new set of Champions is more than ever 
necessary if you have used the spark plugs 
in your car more than 10,000 miles. 


Thousands of thoughtful motorists are mak- 
ing it a regular practice to install new spark 
plugs at least oncea year. They not only enjoy 
greater car satisfaction, but save in oil and gas. 


Your local dealer will sell you Champions. You will know the 
genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. Champions are 
fully guaranteed. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian Prices 80 and 90 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


London Windsor, Ont. Paris 
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Champion X is the 
standardspark plug for 

ord Cars and Trucks 
and Fordson Tractors. 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

““Can’t beat those fur sharpers, Your Honor,” the lieu- 
tenant soothed tactfully. “‘That piece of fur you’ve got 
there is just dyed cat, and not very good cat at that. If 
you blow the hair, you’ll find it’s just small pieces glued 
together.” 

Sudden anxiety succeeded all other emotions on His 
Honor’s face. 

“‘Oh-h-h!”’ he keened as he started rapidly for the door. 
“That crook sold me this for ten dollars!” But though 
he searched, he did not find Jake. 


Victims of the Smuggler Game 


QUALLY successful and immune from prosecution is 

the slicker who does a humble though profitable busi- 
ness not on the traditional shoe string but the infinitely 
more tenuous and impalpable matter of an odor. He bears 
with him into an office a bolt of silk or “genuine English 
tweed” or some other highly desirable fabric, together with 
a tale of dark doings off the coast, a revenue cutter in pur- 
suit and the final sinful triumph of the smugglers who 
brought the cloth ashore. The customer wavers, less be- 
cause of the apparent illegality of the proceeding than 
through a natural fear of being swindled. The daring 
smuggler shoves the bolt of cloth under his nose. 

““You don’t have to take my word for it,”’ he declaims. 
““You can smell the ocean in that piece of goods, can’t cha?”’ 

The victim sniffs, and can—the pungent, invigorating 
smell of the open sea. His suspicion dissolves as he inhales. 
He can fairly see the smuggler’s boat, laden with con- 
traband, coming ashore through the breakers. He reaches 
for his bill fold. 

Not until his tailor tells him sadly that his professional 
reputation is worth too much to allow him to make shoddy 
of this sort into a suit, or the pencil stripes in the smuggled 
blue serge prove to be paint that the first sponging erases, 
does the dupe awake to consciousness of his hickhood. 

Even then he may not appreciate completely the sim- 
plicity of the fake that has been worked on him. The 
fabric he purchased has never been nearer the sea than 
Hester Street. The pungent aroma for which he paid fifty 
dollars is the result of spraying the cloth with certain solu- 
tions of sea salts. 

In many variations of the smuggler game, the slicker 
is accompanied by a mute companion. It-is the “smug- 
gler” himself who does all the talking. His mate sits 


““Where,’’ He Demanded Peevishly, 


inconspicuously in the background, an apparently innocuous 
and useless figure. It is only later when the purchaser of 
brocade finds it to be a tawdry imitation or discovers the 
onyx brooch is merely glass that the silent one justifies his 
existence. The victim has the “smuggler” arrested, charg- 
ing him with misrepresentation and kindred offenses. He 
alleges that the swindler represented this worthless bauble 
to be genuine onyx and eighteen-carat gold. Actually, it is 
nothing more than glass and tinsel. 

The swindler denies this. He swears that he claimed the 
article was only imitation when offering it for sale. There 
is a deadlock and it is the salesman’s hitherto silent mate 
who breaks it, in his partner’s favor. He testifies that he 
was present during the negotiation. The victim admits it. 
He then substantiates his mate’s every assertion; and the 
purchaser, having no confirmatory witnesses of his own, 
sees his case thrown callously out of court. 

Charity covers a multitude of the swindlers’ sins. Under 
its cloak, the smaller fry of the craft thrive on the spoils 
they gain by invoking that lovely emotion, sympathy. 
There are, unfortunately for human history, stronger and 
more impelling emotions. Greed is among them. Few 
have been born in this vale of tears without the yearning 
to get much for little, to swing an immensely profitable 
business deal. In most of us, this desire is checked on the 
frontier of law; but this border line is hazy. When cash 
lies in plain view across it, not a few humans are willing to 
step over momentarily. 

Even the minor members of slickerdom who play upon 
the emotion in its more innocuous forms must possess a 
polish, a Thespian ability that their humbler brethren of 
the beggar caste need not own. The beggar spins an epic. 
The confidence man of higher rank stages a drama, and the 
cleverer he is at his trade, the better the drama. 

No one who wants to make money easily is immune from 
the wiles of the slicker, which means that in this country 
there are some 110,000,000 potential victims of confidence 
men. The closer the desire to profit is entangled with hon- 
esty, the more adept the swindler must be; but it is rarely 
that ethics rises up and thwarts him completely. Still 
more infrequently, even in the supposedly shrewd and 
wary ranks of city dwellers, does native canniness rise to 
confound the slicker. 

Managers of prize fighters have not as a rule been 
celebrated for ingenuousness or open-handedness. Few 
outside the underworld itself are more thoroughly schooled 
in all that signifies to the metropolitan mind the antithesis 


“‘Didja Ever Get This Cawfee Mill?” 
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of the hick. Yet one of these managers fell recen} 
swindling scheme so old and long discarded that iti 
cally a museum piece. An antiquarian slicker t 
with the watch game, one of the earliest of the eo 
tricks that guaranteed immunity to its successful 0 
Into the saloon which the manager ran a thir 
loquacious stranger drifted one afternoon. Thus 
prietor classified him until his guest’s familiarity eo 
him that here was one of the innumerable fight fan 
met at one time or another. Frequently, during th 
of the conversation, the talkative one looked at hi 
and finally the manager remarked on its beauty. 
“Got that watch in England,” his admirer t; 
“Finest watch in the world. You don’t see many o 


An Antique Among Tricks 


E DETACHED it from the chain and passe 
the bar. It was undoubtedly a handsome 
The fight manager said so. 

“T tell you what I’ll do,” the other proposed. 
want one of ’em, I’ll get it for you. I’m going 2 
next week. Just say the word and I’ll bring you on 
cost about $65 in England and you can’t match 
for $125.” A 

Mere mention of paying money always made 
faintly ill. He shook his head and passed the w; 
The unidentified friend was affronted by his 
picion. “- 

“‘Lissen,”’ he said, “‘I’m not trying to put th 
on you. Take that watch out to a jeweler and 
what it’s worth. If he don’t tell you ’'m telling | 
I'll give it to you.’ 

Fascinated, in spite of himself, by the lovee 
timepiece, the manager received it again, took | 
derby and departed for a pawnshop around the cor: 
whose proprietor he enjoyed an intimacy founde 
community of tastes. This gentleman consulted th 
interior through a jeweler’s glass. 

“T’d advance you $100 on it myself,” he confids 
a good buy at $125.” 

The manager returned to the saloon, where h 
waited. 

“What did I tell you?” the watch’s ownalll 

when it was restored to him. “If you want on 

so, and I’ll get you one that’ll cost you about 
(Continued on Page 44) 


T has seemed to many that all the 
talk one hears about Mansfield Tires 
is a sudden manifestation of universal 
acclaim. 


But the fact is that no tire can quick- 
jly cause such a stir, because time 


land use alone reveal anything about- 


ja tire that causes the least ripple of 
favorable comment. 


| It is the tire bought a year or two 
ago that you hear about this year—if 
you hear anything good. 


True, Mansfield reputation has 
grown abundantly this year but it had 
Previously enjoyed a very steady, 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords 


— Not to Undersell, but — 


Nothing Sudden About It 
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Back of the whole 
wonderful rush to 


Mansfields — 


substantial growth for many years. 


Early this year the great Hardware 
Wholesalers who distribute Mans- 
field Tires correctly read the signs in 
time for us to prepare for doubled 
production. 


And back of the whole wonderful 
rush to Mansfields was the quality 
standard set by these same Hardware 
Wholesalers. 


Years ago they determined to use 
their lower distribution cost to develop 
a new ability in tires to deliver trouble- 
free mileage far beyond the accepted 
expectation. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Heavy Duty Cords 


Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


to Overserve 
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Laugh at Traffic Film 


F course, the exhaust of the 

car aheadis blowing gummy 
particles of oil back, to stick all 
over your car—and that sticky 
coating, called Traffic Film, will 
load itself up with all the dust 
it can catch. 


But—what matter?—now that 
you can wipe off that trouble- 
some Traffic Film by using alittle 
Duco Polish No. 7 on a cloth. 


Allowners of Duco-finished cars 
can always keep their cars spick 
and span—free from Traffic Film 
—superbly /ustrous— different 
from other cars—because Duco 
Polish No. 7 is now produced by 
the same Chemical Engineers 
who created Duco. 


If your dealer cannot supply it, 
mail the coupon below. 


Polish Duco with Duco Polish 


oy Pony 


* OE N Fi . 4 
CHEN NEMOURS 
ss PRODUCTS piy &Co.ine, | 
RUN ye VISION 
“Sia, 


E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find [check] [money order] for $1. Please 

send me one pint can of Duco Polish No. 7. 

Name 

Address 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

The manager hesitated, dizzily certain 
that there was a catch in it somewhere. 

“Oh, here,” the other exclaimed in min- 
gled generosity and impatience, “you’re 
my pal, aintcha? Gimme sixty-five bucks 
and you can have this watch. I'll get my- 
self another abroad.” 

He hauled the timepiece from his pocket 
again and proffered it to the manager. He 
got the money. The twain parted with 
mutual expressions of esteem. Two days 
later, the watch’s new owner visited the 
pawnshop again. His purchase had been 
running without any regard whatever for 
the testimony of other watches and clocks. 
Once more his intimate peered into its in- 
ternals. 

““‘Where,”’ he demanded peevishly, “didja 
ever get this cawfee mill?” 

““Cawfee mill!’ the victim yelped indig- 
nantly. ‘A hundred-and-twenty-five-dollar 
watch! You said so yourself just before I 
bought it.” 

The pawnbroker stared at his friend more 
in grief than in anger. 

“The watch game!” he moaned in vi- 
carious grief. ‘‘The watch game! He had 
two watches in his pocket. He showed you 
one and then he sold you the other.” 

““Sh-h-h!”? the other whispered faintly 
through waves of nausea. “Don’t tell any- 


* | body!” 


A more carefully contrived and therefore 
perhaps more enduring drama is that rela- 
tive of the watch game, the violin game. 
This also has as its motive the human long- 
ing to make money through personal 
smartness. 

A young man bearing a violin in its case 
drifts into a saloon or drug store and makes 
several purchases, talking pleasantly to the 
proprietor meanwhile. As he starts to 
leave, he hesitates at the door and then 
turns around, holding out the violin case. 

“Say,” he appeals, ‘‘mind if I leave this 
fiddle here a little while? I’ll tell you why. 
I’m gonna drop in at a party up the street 
and if I take this with me I'll have to play 
it. You can’t work in an orchestra all after- 
noon and then fiddle all evening just for the 
fun of it. You know how it is. I'll leave it 
behind the counter here. Thanks. I'll be 
back for it after a while.” 

He departs. Presently another stranger 
enters to make purchases or to ask the 
proprietor whether he knows where such 
and such a family lives. His eye lights on 
the violin case. 

“Aha!” he exclaims. 
sician, eh?”’ 

The proprietor disclaims this with a flat- 
tered expression and explains the presence 
of the instrument. 

“A violin!” the other muses aloud. 
“Mind if I look at it for a minute? Oh, I 
won’t hurt it. I know all about these 
things. I ought to. I make ’em.” 


“So you’re a mu- 


The Fiddle Fake 


He tucks the instrument beneath his chin 
and draws the bow across the strings with a 
familiar hand. Then he stiffens, clutches 
the fiddle and looks at it carefully. 

““Why, where,’’ he demands in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘did you ever get this? Why, man 
alive—why, good heavens, it doesn’t seem 
possible!” 

He inspects the instrument more closely, 
taps it, rubs a thumb caressingly over the 
wood. 

“Don’t you know,” he asks in a reverent 
whisper, ‘‘that this isaStradivarius? Why, 
a violin like this is worth more than its 
weight in gold. I'll give you $1000 for it 
right now.” ; 

Dizziness afflicts the proprietor as the 
stranger brings forth a roll of bills. He re- 
peats his earlier explanation of how he came 
by the instrument. The other frowns, looks 
at his watch and becomes confidential. 

“When that fellow comes back,” he 
urges, ‘‘see if he won’t sell. Tell him to 
come and see me at this address and I'll 
give him $1000 for that fiddle. Or, say, if 
you can buy it from him for less, go ahead 
and I’ll buy it from you at that price.” 
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When he has left, the proprietor lifts up 
the precious instrument with reverent 
hands and bears it away to a place of 
greater safety. Thereafter he greets all 
customers with a bemused and preoccupied 
expression until the violin’s owner re- 
appears. 

“Pretty slow party,” he grins. 
going home. Where’s my fiddle?” 

The proprietor produces it and clears a 
throat suddenly gone dry. 

“‘Say,” he stammers at length, “‘wanta 
sell that fiddle? I got—I got a little boy I 
want to take music lessons.” 

“No, sir,’ the other replies briskly. 
“That violin’s been in my family for years. 
Not much for looks, maybe, but it’s a sort 
of a heirloom. I wouldn’t part with it for a 
couple of hundred dollars.”’ 

Thereafter the length of the ensuing con- 
versation depends entirely upon how much 
money the victim is prepared to offer. 
When he has made what is obviously his 
highest bid, the owner reluctantly surren- 
ders and leaves, stuffing the cash into his 
pockets. Later, when the would-be pur- 
chaser of the “‘genuine Stradivarius”’ fails 
to return, his agent discovers he has spent 
several hundred dollars for a violin that is 
worth perhaps ten. 


“e Vm 


An Air-Tight Swindle 


Generally, he is ashamed to carry the 
tale of his deception to the police. If he 
does, it is next to impossible for an arrest 
to be made, even if his swindlers can be 
found. The original owner can say, quite 
truthfully, that he sold only when the pur- 
chaser urged him to. The identifier of the 
Stradivarius, the come-on guy, can assume 
a pious expression and deny he ever made 
the victim any such offer, or else admit the 
conversation openly and say he was mis- 
taken in the instrument. Thereafter there 
is nothing left for the dupe but to suffer in 
silence or take violin lessons. 

Usually, he suffers mutely, as better 
known and more heavily defrauded urban- 
ites have done after encounters with the 
skilled and truly able confidence man. He 
need not be ashamed of his brothers in re- 
pression for he is in good company. Some 
of the best names in any city are included 
in its membership. 

Officials of a certain jewelry firm in a 
large city will shudder and flinch if you say 
“J. W. Blank” within their hearing. It is 
even possible that they dream of him and 
wake with a gasp of relief at returning con- 
sciousness. J. W. Blank operated what the 
callous police of a slicker-infested city still 
characterize as the most perfect and air- 
tight swindle ever carried through. His 
victims were particularly canny members of 
what is necessarily a most vigilant and sus- 
picious trade. A jeweler.cannot afford to 
let himself be bunkoed frequently. The 
stakes are too high. 

J. W. Blank, as far as is known, had only 
a single confederate, who played a minor 
and passive part in his campaign. Prac- 
tically single-handed, he outwitted and de- 
frauded a firm that prides itself upon its 
wariness and sophistication. 

He appeared one morning in the high- 
ceiled august hall that houses the com- 
pany’s ordinary wares and wandered from 
gem case to gem case, a big, hulking figure, 
almost too perfectly dressed and painfully 
aware’ of his perfection. Eventually a 
salesman, sleek and self-satisfied as a 
trained seal, found time to ask him what he 
wanted. He confided in a husky whisper 
that he wanted to look at some pearls for 
his wife. 

In a bored and patient manner the sales- 
man set forth trays of the milky stones for 
his inspection. He peered at them awk- 
wardly and shook his head. None of them 
suited him-and the salesman grew more and 
more condescending and slightly less cour- 
teous. Finally he announced with a trace 
of acid in his voice that the customer had 
seen the entire collection. For an instant 

Mr. Blank emerged from his aura of em- 
barrassment to speak with sharpness and 
decision. 


“Qld-timer,” he drawled, “her 
play: I’ve made a mint of mone 
home state, Oklahoma. They’y 
on my ranch, so I’m well heeled, | 
all the way to New York to g 
because they tell me it’s here, 
pay for it. I want a real old 
Mrs. Blank—none of these fool 
We're wastin’ time over them, | 
you’ve got anything really good, 
out and I’ll buy it.” 

The salesman’s sharpness of mann 
ished. He muttered apologies and 
Mr. Blank to wait. Then he hurrie 
to the private office of the firm’s he 
a few minutes later ushered the bi; 
erner, once more ill at ease and faint; 
getic, into the presence of the con 
president. ‘ 

“Mr. Green has told me wha 
Mr. Blank,” this official said» 
ductions were completed. “} 
you let me know what you 
for your pearl and we'll do ou 
isfy you.” a 

“How much is your best?” ¢ 
drawled. : 

“Twenty thousand dollars,’ 
shot back, and waited for conf, 
whelm this callous buyer. 

Mr. Blank blinked sandy lasl 
blue eyes and commanded, ““ 

Ten minutes later he bent over 
velvet cloth upon which a globe of 
whiteness shone like congealed mo 
He poked it reverently with a stuby 
finger while the president dilated 1 
sarily upon its beauty and rarity. | 

“Twenty thousand,” Mr. Blar| 
tered to himself when the lecturer i 
and then, louder, “All right, wrayi 
and I’ll take her along.” j 

The jeweler coughed, rubbed hi 
and muttered something about p 
J. W. Blank thrust a spade-like hi 
his pocket, drew it forth and sole 
gan to lay thousand-dollar bills doy 
the slightly bulging eyes of the s 
and the president. | 

““Nineteen—twenty thousand,” 
aloud, and pushed the stack acs 
table for confirmation. 

He agreed with the jeweler’s sv} 
that it would be safer to have thep 
to his hotel and there locked in | 
mentioned the name of one of | 
most expensive hostelries and ¢ 
still faintly ill at ease in his bil 
clothes, while the firm satisfied if 
the bills he had presented were 


Matching a Pearl t 


Two or three days later J. W. Ji 


conversation with subordinates wai 
once more into the presence of t? 
dent, whose perfect manners hat! 
during the interval into mellow ¢! 
“T want another pearl like thet 
sold me the other day,” Mr. Bi 
nounced. “I been thinkin’ it oy, 
of ’em would make a right prett) 
earrings for the little woman.’ 
“We haven’t another pearl li} 
the president gasped. “That wal 
I don’t believe € “e 
“Tf it’s price that’s worrying | 
customer interrupted, “nev 
that. I'll pay forty thousand fo 
How soon can you get me one?” 
“But, Mr. Blank,” the pres? 
plained in a shocked tone, “you 
pearls the way you can autor 
doubt if we can match that pear! | 
tire city. We'll try of course.” 
“All right,” J. W. Blank salc 
“Only, speed it up all you can, 
And don’t let price cramp your st 
The search the jeweler started: 
ough. The result confirmet h 
There was not a mate to t 
in the entire city. This he ¢ 
customer upon his next visit an 
warded with a skeptical snort. . 
“There’s no darned gumpti 
town,” J. W. Blank compla 
(Continued on Page 
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MY) Ce y \ Freight and Tax Extra 


Aanegesesoe 


Hudson-Essex 
World’s Largest Selling 
6-Cylinder Cars 


normous Volume 
Amazing Price 


Quality made Essex, with Hudson, the largest selling “Six” in the world. 
That volume makes manufacturing economies not approached elsewhere, 
and permits the greatest price advantage in Essex history. 


HUDSON 


The Super-Six principle increases power and smoothness of a “Six” with- 


C OA CH out added weight or motor size. It has proved longer car life. Essex has 
| many of the exclusive qualities of Hudson, for it is the product of Hudson 

‘1 ( 5 engineers and is built by Hudson. 

| You get qualities of the “Six” not found in any four. And, equally impor- 

i Brou gham *1450 earn beeing pe cy advantages in performance and reliabil- 
M rass. Sedan £1650 


Freight and Tax Extra For any closed car you will pay almost as much as the Essex Coach costs. 
Why accept any performance short of a “Six’’? 


Why not have the supreme type “Six” — the flexibility, power, smoothness, 
and long car life that are exclusive to the Super-Six, and at the low price 
Essex gives it. 


‘orld’s Greatest Value 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


lak 
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Watch This 


Column 


One of the Spectacular Scenes from 
“The Phantom of the Opera”’ 


Trying to tell the people 


what they want in moving- 
pictures is like trying to tell them 
what to eat and drink. It can’t be 
done, and the man who attempts 
itis acolossal egoist. The only way 
to find out what the people want 
is toask the people. That’s why I 
am running this column, and the 
first-hand information in. thou- 
sands of letters I have received, is 
responsible for most of Universal’s 
productions. 


Every new arrival in the 


picture-making business has 


himself interviewed and invariably 
begins by stating what the people want. He 
doesn’t know any more about the people’s 
wants than the man in the moon. Not long 
agoone such novitiate said that great spec- 
tacles had been abandoned—the people 
didn’t want them. Yet two of the most 
successful pictures ever produced were 
Universal’s ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’”’ and more recently ‘‘The Phan- 
tom of the Opera’’ which is breaking 
attendance records. 


Another new arrival said 


that stories of the American home 
were too commonplace to be popular, yet 
they have proved to be the most popular 
pictures. Witness, for example, the re- 
markable success of Universal’s ‘‘The 
Home Maker’’ which ALICE JOYCE and 
CLIVE BROOK have made a modern 
classic. It is being discussed all over the 
country. 


Thetremendous strides Uni- 


versal has made in the past two 
years is due very largely to the written 
opinions of the people. They have told 
me what they want and I have given it 
to them. The financial and artistic result 
proves that their ideas are worth ten times 
more than mine—and I am one of the 
pioneers of the moving-picture industry. 


They have toldme that they 


want clean pictures, and Universal 
makes nothing else. They know now that 
they can take their little ones to any Uni- 
versal picture, and Universal is profiting 
immeasurably in consequence. If you 
haven’t written to tell me what you want, 
do it today. Join Universal’s vast Amer- 


ican jury. 
(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 
Send for our new “White List” booklet now ready with 


interesting news concerning our forthcoming pictures. 
If you want a copy just say the word—it’s free. 


You can also have autographed photograph 
of Mary Philbin for 10c in stamps 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


| at all of its genuineness. 


| Oy 
| the transmitter. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
I’m offerin’ whatever you want to charge 
for the mate to that pearl, and you don’t 
seem to care whether =! 

“Mr. Blank,” the president intruded ag- 
grievedly, ‘‘that’s not fair. We’ve searched 
this town from end to end. My assistants 
say you can’t ay 

“Then I'd fire ’em an’ hire better help,” 
the customer snapped. ‘‘Why, there’s a 
lady out in a city near here, a friend of Mrs. 
Blank’s that’s got a pearl that’s the spit an’ 
image of mine. If she can get one, I don’t 
see why a big outfit like yours can’t.” 

“The lady probably has an imitation 
pearl,’”’ the jeweler disparaged. 

“Imitation hell!’’ J. W. Blank declared. 
“‘Tt’s the twin of mine, Isay. You can’t tell 
?em apart.” 

A sudden thought calmed the president’s 
rising temper. 

“What is this lady’s name and address?” 
he queried; and after noting it, rose 
briskly. 

“Give us another few days, Mr. Blank,”’ 
he begged. ‘‘ Perhaps we’ll have better news 
for you next week.” 

An hour after his customer’s departure, 
the jeweler had dispatched a trusted subor- 
dinate to interview the lady. Some hours 
thereafter he received a telephone call from 
his emissary. Mr. Blank was right. The 
woman had a marvelous pearl. No doubt 
Only she did not 


want to sell it. 

“Go up to forty fiousand: if you have 
the president of the firm barked into 
“Only get that pearl!” 

The negotiations lasted for two days. At 
the end of this time, the emissary entered 
the president’s office in triumph and laid a 
small box upon his desk. 

“There itis,’’ hesighedinrelief; “$35,000 
worth of pearl. I’m glad to get it out of my 
hands. It’s a beauty.” 

It was a beauty. It rolled out of its box 
and lay on the black velvet cloth before the 
president, a globe of lustrous whiteness, 
shining like congealed moonlight. The 
jeweler brooded over it. 

‘‘An absolute mate to the one we sold 
Blank,” he said softly. “I wonder 
whether 4 

He stopped short and stared fixedly at 
nothing, numbed by a hideous thought 
that had popped into consciousness. Then 
he grabbed the telephone as though it were 
a life preserver and he a drowning man and 
called up the hotel where J. W. Blank had 
lived in state. The words of the girl at the 
switchboard sounded in his ears like the 
knell of doom. Mr. Blank had checked 
out only a few hours before. He had left 
no forwarding address. 


Exploiting Human Weaknesses 


The police, summoned by the jeweler, 
found no trace of the Oklahoma oil man. 
They had no difficulty in discovering the 
former owner of the pearl at her address. 
She laughed in their faces when they strove 
to beat her down by questioning. 

“Suppose,” she suggested merrily, “that 
you bulls go jump in the lake. Where do 
you get off to try to third-degree me? It 
was a genuine pearl, wasn’t it? I was of- 
fered $35,000 for it and I sold it. Where 
did I get it? That’s none of your business. 
On your way! You haven’t a thing on me.”’ 

Nor had they. The pearl which the jew- 
elry firm sold to J. W. Blank for $20,000 
and then bought back from his accomplice 
for $35,000 remains in the vaults of the 
concern. 

Greed is the first and most profitable 
human weakness that slickerdom recog- 
nizes and exploits to its own profit. Other 
mortal failings do not pass by unheeded. 
Much that is most sinister, unmentioned 
and unmentionable in the art of swindling 
revolves about women. Games in which 
they are employed are various, and extend 
all the way from the capitalization of an 
infatuation by inducing the owner thereof 
to produce a play for the desire of his eyes, 
to robbery at a pistol muzzle. Most of 
them, however, revolve about blackmail. 
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The number of these enterprises cannot 
even be guessed at, due to the even more 
than normal reluctance of the victim to 
protest. Such reluctance is caused by 
weightier considerations than the urbanite 
unwillingness to admit he has been duped. 
A man has standing and respect in his com- 
munity. He is lured, perhaps from entirely 
innocent motives, into escorting a woman 
home from the café where he met her. In 
the hall of her apartment house he is held 
up by a thug, probably her partner, who 
relieves him of all his valuables. Unless 
he is braver or more indifferent to public 
opinion than most men, he says nothing 
about it thereafter. 

The blackmail game flourishes because 
of a similar abhorrence of publicity. The 
trap from which the unhappy victim must 
buy his release works well and silently. Its 
jaws vary in type, but they are all effec- 
tive—an incriminating letter and someone 
who poses as an indignant male relative; 
witnesses with a disconcerting eagerness to 
perjure themselves, plus an unscrupulous 
lawyer; the threat of a suit for breach of 
promise, alienation of the affections or 
worse, plus the aid and comfort extended 
to blackmail by certain newspapers—these 
are the gins from which the average man 
will pay, lavishly and silently, to free him- 
self. 

Victims of Blackmail 


To the slicker who makes sex his spe- 
cialty, certain newspapers are of immense 
advantage. Without their assistance, many 
of his most profitable enterprises could not 
be carried on. In some instances the hush 
money squeezed from a dupe may be con- 
sidered a more or less deserved punishment. 
Not infrequently, the unhappy man who 
pays and pays and pays has been guilty of 
nothing more than carelessness, plus the 
possession of wealth. He has a justified 
terror of seeing details of a suit brought 
against him smeared over the front page of 
a yellow newspaper. So he pays. 

Any man with a respected name and 
wealth, and who values the former more 
highly, is always the potential victim of the 
slicker who works the woman game. His 
acquaintance with the allegedly aggrieved 
member of the other sex who threatens to 
bring action against him may be of the 
slightest and most impersonal type. Just 
so long as there is such acquaintance the 
rest is easy. 

Not so long ago a man of considerable 
wealth and reputation employed a young 
woman for a few weeks to help his private 
secretary in a sudden press of work. 
Shortly after she had left his concern he re- 
ceived word that she had taken iodine, was 
in a hospital and earnestly desired to see 
him before she died. 

Men of wealth keep their reputations in 
a big city only through excess of caution 
and suspicion. On receipt of the message, 
the former employer set out for the hospi- 
tal and stopped at the office of a private 
detective on the way. He confided in the 
detective, whom he had known for years. 
His confidant cocked a cynical eye at him. 

‘And what are you gonna do now?” he 
asked. 
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-vits of numerous hospital off 


“T don’t know,” the other 
“T hardly know the girl. I thought 
you’d go to the hospital with n 
witness.” 

“Yeh,” the other sneered, “th; 
about what you would do. Wh 
name of this guy who called you, 
him! I know all about him. Noy 
you go back home and stay there, 
handle this.” 

Investigation revealed that tho 
attempted suicide’s lips and moy 
seared by iodine, she had swallow 
of the poison. No inquiry was né¢ 
establish the status of her frie 
urged her late employer to 
hospital. He had played simil 
often not to be known to the 
city, official and private. If 
thetic employer of the girl ha 
hospital, he would have pla 
his neck—or, more accuratel 
pocketbook. 

After his visit, however for 
have been, the girl would ha 
through her iodine-stained — 
treatment of her had driven h 
cide as the one way out. Shew 
lowed this confession by legal < 
would have been supported 


effect that the defendant, pla 
had hurried to her bedside wh 
had occurred. The story of 
such a suit would have been te 
in half a dozen papers, unl 
innocent victim had paid 
have it withdrawn for the sa 

“They used to say,” ren 
whose experience in the police 
and as a private detective r 
than a generation, “that there was: 
born every minute, with two tot 
That’s not so in the big cities ai| 
Suckers are born so fast that the si 
can’t take care of ’em all. Any it 
who knows his city will tell you | 
real hick is the wise guy from tov) 


The Roster of Possible Vit 


The resigned contempt with W 
average policeman regards the u 
ability to take care of himself is | 
It should not be taken, howeve Q 
dence of the complete sophis 
immunity of the police thems 

Only a few years ago a 
of a city department’s squad 
received an offer from a newly 
company to enter its employ 
tion was so alluring that he res 
the force and accepted it. 
reports of the company’s pros) 
he confided, in entire good 1 
fellow detectives thrilled and 
They begged for an opportu 
stock in the concern, literally 
as a favor to their new employ} 
of the company permitted th 

A dozen or more of the exp 
in the department, men who 
versant for years with evel 
fraud, took their savings, bo 
to buy oil stock. Among thi 
ites who lost every cent they 
this concern were a dozen 01 
wiliest detectives in the depai 

It is also a fact that every 
cludes the names of retired pe 
some reason, men who have 
part of their lives in uncove 
and chasing swindlers are of 
gullible and easily tricked of all 
tired policemen and retired s¢ 
are always prominent on the 
sible victims for any wildcat 
list is complete without them 

Sucker lists, however, are f 
solete. Slickerdom is learm 
unnecessary to purchase rolls 
can be deceived with ease and P 
stead of buying a carefully | 
it is simpler and more econo 
slicker has found, to consult 
tory. } 

Editor’s Note—This is the third 
series of articles by Mr. Van de Water 
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The downright facts of the case are un- 
deniable—they prove decisively that this 
Nash Advanced Six Sedan does give 
far more for the money in both quality 
and value. 


That applies just as pointedly and posi- 
tively to such major features as appear- 
ance, performance, construction, and 
appointments, as it does to a hundred 
different minor items. 


No body design has yet appeared so 
richly distinctive, so uniquely attractive, 
as this ultra-smart Nash-Seaman creation 
with its exclusive French-type roof line. 


The workmanship, alone, is of a class 
that compares most favorably with costly 
custom-built productions. 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Advanced Six Sedan 


$1485 


f. o. b. factory 


Car of Irresistible Appea 


For It Offers (erecter Quality 
and Greater Value 


And the smooth, quiet, eagerly respon- 
sive quality of this Sedan’s performance 
lives right up to the quality of its looks. 


A ruggedly rigid chassis; scientifically 
poised weight; perfectly balanced recip- 
rocating parts; a special shock-absorbing 
Nash spring construction and full bal- 
loon tires unite to endow the car with 
superb travel-ease. 


Broad doors make entrance and exit 
comfortably convenient. The silver-fin- 
ished hardware follows the true Colonial 
mode and the deep upholstery is of gen- 
uine mohair cloth. 


_ Included, too, in the price, at no extra 


cost, are four-wheel brakes of special 
Nash design, full balloon tires and five 
disc wheels. 
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we knew that you was a long distance 
off.” 

Henry bunched his muscles for action, 
then thought better of it. But there welled 
in his heart a great and pervading hatred 
of this man who masked guile under an ex- 
terior of sheer stupidity. Henry had a pro- 
found hunch that he was being kidded by an 
expert—and he could see the somewhat 
derisive laughter in Queenie’s eyes. He 
slammed out to the garage and turned the 
hose viciously on the dusty car. Ameba 
shook his head doubtfully. 

“Them mountains suttinly did make 
Brother Gatt kinder hostile, didn’t they?” 

In the days which followed, Henry con- 
tinued to sulk. Queenie weighed conditions 
and decided to give him a little encour- 
agement. This she proceeded to do by sug- 
gesting to Henry that he might find her 
responsive to an invitation to the big dance 
that night at the lodge rooms of The Sons 
and Daughters of I Will Arise. Henry eyed 
her superciliously. 

“Me? How come I should dance with 
you, gal? Has Mistuh Jackson got sore 
foots?” 

“What you mad about, Henry?” 

“Plenty.” 

““An’ you wont ’scort me to this heah 
dance?” 

“Nary a’scort. Reckon I know who I is 
unpopular with—an’ you is she.” 

“Aw, Henry.” 

He bowed angrily. “I keeps myse’f 
away fum where I ain’t wanted at. I 
wishes you a good time with that lanky 
toast teaser. Good mawnin’!”’ 

This was a trifle more than Queenie had 
counted on. She feared that she had driven 
Henry just a trifle too far. And that ap- 
prehension crystallized into certainty in the 
days which followed. Henry had with- 
drawn very much into a shell of dignity, 
and he refused to emerge therefrom. Once 
only did Queenie get a hopeful sign, and 
that was when Ameba shambled into the 
kitchen wearing a troubled expression. 

“‘Queenie!”’ 

Seven: 

“Has you noticed anything funny ’bout 
Henry recent?” 

“Has you?”’ 

“Uh-huh. Strikes me he appears kind of 
warlike.” 

“What you mean, warlike?”’ 

“Well, ev’y once in a while I find him 
lookin’ at me like he was hopin’ to gimme 
a present of a white lily. Co’se I must be 
wrong.” 

“Yeh, you shuah is, Ameba. 
just got too much ’magination.”’ 

“Reckon so.’”’ Ameba sighed. 
ways was a funny thinker.” 

One fact gradually made itself apparent 
to the now troubled Queenie; she was in 
grave danger of losing Henry Gatt unless 
something happened. She wondered how 
long it would be before Ameba departed 
for Chicago. In answer to her inquiries he 
explained that his plans were indefinite. 
Henry was unapproachable. Queenie feared 
that she had overplayed her cards. 

But one morning the postman brought a 
letter to Ameba Jackson. It was registered, 
and there was much signing of cards at 
the front door. Henry was not there, but 
Queenie fluttered excitedly in the back- 
gound as Ameba tore open the important 
missive. 

A formal-looking piece of paper fluttered 
to the floor. The gangling Ameba retrieved 
it with a single dive. Then he read the let- 
ter with painstaking slowness. After which 
he read it again. 

And then Mr. Jackson performed a series 
of strange acts. He executed a neat double 
shuffle, following which he gravely ele- 
vated his feet into the air and walked half- 
way across the kitchen on his hands. 
Queenie watched him wide-eyed. 

“What’s happened, Ameba?”’ 

“Hot ziggity dam!” ejaculated the ebony 
cook. ‘‘Just feast yo’ opticals on that.” 


You has 


“T al- 
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He extended for her inspection a ticket 
which was good for one continuous passage 
between Birmingham, Alabama and Chi- 
cago, Illinois. She regarded it uneasily, 
vaguely disturbed by its actuality. 

““Yours?’’ she queried. 

“°Tain’t nobody else’s. An’ this heah 
letter which come with it says my frien’ in 
Chicago has gotten him a li’l’ extra money 
with which same he has finished the down 
payment on that lunch room an’ I can pay 
back my share fum the profits. Come 
Saddy night, Ameba Jackson is gwine to 
have done flew Bumminham.”’ 

‘“‘Not—not this Saddy?”’ 

“Tha’s which. This day after Friday.” 

“But, Ameba—you ain’t even give Mis’ 
Reisling no notice.” 

“On’y notice what she gits is to notice 
my absence.” 

“How come?” 

“Tse skeered she might argufy me into 
stayin’. Mis’ Reisling is a pow’ful per- 
suadin’ talker when she gits goin’ good.” 

*‘Ain’t it the truth?” 

Ameba plucked at her arm. ‘An’ one 
mo’ thing, Queenie; don’t you go tellin’ 
nobody ’bout me leavin’ Bumminham. Not 
even Henry Gatt.” 

“Why not him?” 

“Just not. Tha’s all. I don’t want no- 
body to know nothin’. Woul’n’t of tol’ you, 
on’y you’d of thought I was plumb crazy.” 

“Maybe,” she answered in Delphic fash- 
ion. ‘‘Maybe I does anyway.” 

For the balance of that day Ameba sang 
as he worked. He was not particularly ac- 
curate with his tunes, but the sheer good 
humor that enveloped him did not fail to 
have a dampening effect on Henry Gatt. 
Mr. Gatt was decidedly morose. There 
was something significant in the fact that 
Ameba was so very happy. Once or twice 
he tried to find out what was the matter, 
and on each occasion saw clearly that 
Ameba was very definitely evading. 

Queenie sought to break through Hen- 
ry’s reserve, but Mr. Gatt was a prideful 
man and refused point-blank to have any- 
thing to do with her. If she wanted to play 
fast and loose with his heart. 

Queenie worried. She alone knew that 
Ameba was departing shortly, and she real- 
ized that, once he had vanished, her position 
was precarious. There was the haunting 
fear that she had lost Henry irrecoverably. 
If that should prove the case Ameba’s de- 
parture would benefit her not at all. 

She spent that evening alone in her room. 
Many thoughts crowded her brain, each 
appearing to lead exactly nowhere. But 
gradually a semblance of order emerged 
from the chaos of thinking, and one fact 
stood starkly forth. 

It behooved her to capitalize in some 
way Ameba’s imminent departure. — It 
would not do merely to let him disappear 
and trust to circumstances to bring Henry 
back to her arms. There was an additional 
menace there too; most certainly Ameba’s 
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successor would be a woman, and Queenie 
feared that she might prove as attractive as 
Mallissie Cheese had been. 

Trouble with Henry recently had been 
lack of pep. He sat supinely and permitted 
another man to grab off his best gal. No 
fight—no gumption. 

““On’y thing what a man like him de- 
serves,” reflected Queenie bitterly, ‘‘would 
be fo’ me to elope with Ameba.”’ 

Her mind toyed with the idea. She en- 
visioned Henry’s consternation should he 
wake up some morning to find her married 
to another man. She knew what he would 
do then—tear his hair and such. She knew 
Henry pretty well; he could be driven just 
so far. Why, suppose Ameba really had 
fallen in love with her and had suggested 
an elopement—suppose that, and suppose 
Henry heard of it in advance! She shud- 
dered at the prospect. 

And then she stopped shuddering. She 
became very still. Her brain started func- 
tioning at record speed. Finally her lips 
expanded into a smile and the smile grew 
into a laugh. She clapped her hands. 

“‘Tt’s a chance,” she exulted, ‘“‘but it 
cain’t go wrong.” 

The following morning Queenie was in 
an unusually quiet mood. A close observer 
might have noted the speculative gleam in 
her eyes. One might also have noticed that 
no single move Ameba made escaped her 
attention. 

After breakfast Henry drove Mr. Reis- 
ling to his office downtown. Scarcely had 
he left the house when Queenie saw Ameba 
step into the pantry where his coat was 
hanging. He did not know that she saw him 
extract from the pocket of that coat his 
cherished ticket to Chiacgo, gaze affec- 
tionately upon it and then return it whence 
it had come. 

Once again, in midafternoon, Ameba re- 
peated the performance. The second oc- 
casion was when Henry had taken Mrs. 
Reisling and some friends to the matinée. 
The ticket was restored to the coat. Two 
things were now apparent to the girl: 
Ameba intended to run no risk of discov- 
ery, therefore he would not look for his 
ticket while Henry was anywhere around. 
This was all Queenie wished to know. 

At 5:30 o’clock Queenie played her final 
trump, and she played it masterfully. 
Ameba was in the back yard grinding the 
ice-cream freezer. Henry Gatt sat mourn- 
fully in the kitchen, his face entirely sour. 
Queenie slipped into the closet where 
Ameba’s coat was hanging, and from the 
pocket of that coat she calmly took the 
Chicago ticket. This she tucked away in 
the bosom of her dress. Then she crossed the 
kitchen and stood looking down upon the 
dejected Henry Gatt with an excellent simu- 
lation of compassion. 

“You don’t love me no mo’, does you, 
Henry?”’ 

“Huh! Lot you care.” 

“Well, I anyhow used to. 


” 
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“Used to ain’t does.’”’ His teeth 
viciously. ‘“‘But what you can 
wuthless string of tripe like Ameb; 
son. Was I to esplain what I ¢ 
him ie 

She extended a haughty hand, “J 
you not to, Mistuh Gatt. I don’t 
hear insults about the man [ is fj 
marry.” 

“‘S-s-says which?”’ 

“Says Ise gwine make ma’iag 
Ameba Jackson.” 

“cc When?” 4 

““Saddy.”” Then, in explanation- 
Saddy.” 

Perhaps her voice did not ring ¢ 
true. Henry looked up doubtfully, © 
what you talks.” 

“Words, is it? I reckon a gal 
when she’s got a date to elope witha 

“You gwine elope with Ameba?’ 

““Yassuh. Completely.” 

Consternation placed a cold fing, 
heart of Henry Gatt. Now that it 
Queenie was lost to him, he realized 
did not care to live without her. U; 
moment he had fancied that the aff; 
the innocent-faced Ameba was a 
flirtation. 

“‘T don’t believe it,” he said. 

“Oh! you don’t— do you? We 
fling yo’ eyes on this.” | 

She produced the ticket and wi 
under his nose. His eyes popped. | 

“Where at did you git that ticke 

““Ameba gimme.” 

“Whaffo’?” . 

“To use on the train; what you? 
Ise to meet him at the L. & N. : 
Saddy night an’ us elopes together; 

And now a great and righteous) 
welled up in the bosom of Mr. Henrt 
He grew furious with himself an) 
Ameba Jackson. He decided de) 
upon a course of action. If Queenie 3 
to excite him, she had succeeded } 
her wildest expectations. ; 

Henry extended one large and mk 
hand. His fingers closed around thi 
and he snatched it from the graspi 
astonished Queenie. Then his lips 
into a derisive sneer. | 

“That,” he announced cutting, 
that!” 

“Wh-wh-which is what?” 

“T guess you ain’t gwine elope vi 
body no time.” 

Coldly and deliberately he folcd 
ticket and placed it in his pocket.f 
few seconds Queenie was speechles 
she, too, became victim to terror. 

““Gimme back my ticket.” 
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“Gives you nothin’. 
“cc Henry —— ” 
“Don’t you go Henryin’ me. D: 
crave that ticket real bad—send } 
after it. Time he gits it he won't ) 
diff’ent fum a tapioca puddin’.”” 
“But Henry,’ she wailed, - 
steal my ticket offen me.’ 
“Oh! I cain’t, cain’t I? Well, x di 
it—an’ it remains got.” 6 
Queenie was earnestly frightene 
of the corner of her eye she glim 
figure of Ameba as he crouched over 
cream freezer and hummed as he ¢ 


“Oh! a jay bird don’t eat beefsteak, 
A jay bird don’t eat ice, 
But a jay bird eats whole lots of u 
An’ I reckon tha’s right mice.” 


Happy Ameba. Ignorant Amel 
Ameba blissfully unaware of his! 
role in this love affair and the 
of his cherished railroad ticket. 
assumed the role of special pleadé 
argued, begged and cajoled. Henry 
to listen. And, what was wo’ 
not talk. 

“‘Ain’t gwine speechify with ne 
he snapped. “Not even Ameba.” 

That afforded some small mea 
lief. Queenie had an idea that 

(Continued on Page 53) | 


ontinued from Page 48) 
ye been somewhat amazed to 
he was planning to elope with 
Poor, good-natured, entirely 
ba! And if Henry positively 
ig to say a word 
a bewildered and frightened 
‘oberts who hovered about the 
{at night after dinner when Henry 
one off to chauffeur the Reislings 
¢it Roebuck. Ameba was’complet- 
 slabors and taking an exasperat- 
ntime about it. But at length his 
nished, and the kitchen straight- 
ne morrow. He walked to the 
{ exchanged his white coat for a 
s| Without thought he probed into 
pocket to assure himself of his 
ety. 
«ved short. His countenance be- 
zast with a puzzled expression. 
his hand deeper into the pocket, 
viral sound escaped from between 


insy ! ” 

» search commenced in earnest. 
ssted with desperate earnestness 
rycket of his coat—several times. 
ped the garment from his droop- 
u2rs and fairly wrestled with it. 
,sat down and a hollow groan 
e tehen. Queenie dropped a hand 
h Ider. 

.¢.in’ wrong, Ameba?”’ 

uy!” 

'(n’t miss nothin’?” 


alropped head in hands. ‘It’s 
7 i 

cet.” 

here?” 
aeaped to his feet. His eyes 


‘low I know where? Reckon I’d 


Great 
oe! Iseruint! I is absotively an’ 
e spoiled! Git away fum me, gal. 
nevyeep!”” 

ii leparted the kitchen, leaving in 
r\figure of abysmal woe. Ameba’s 
‘(uld be heard even in Queenie’s 
waier heart bled for the stricken 
ma, 

nil of Queenie’s misery and fear 
i ray of light. Henry Gatt had 
hy, 

t. 


i(f know where ’twas at. 


: 


aized into:action; Henry had 
ly unwilling for her to elope. 
rédenry probably retained matri- 
J¢gns upon her. 
u|nie’s conscience was engendering 
linet agony. Ameba’s unhappi- 
s | of her own causing. She had 
ha with an affair of the heart of 
€jew nothing. She had incurred 
fs enmity of a very unamiable 
ai And, to cap it all, she had now 
1/m of his dearest possession. 
vé.aid Henry when he returned 
t ght. Henry announced that he 
ope to have no truck with her. 
sted flat-footedly that he had no 
e\rning the ticket. And the pass- 
rsad convinced Queenie that she 
tl; ticket for reasons of her own. 
Ameba could not leave Bir- 
mand Mr. Jackson’s continued 
2 | the city was more than likely 
Vv tually to mortuary results. 
8 }lecidedly worried Queenie who 
out the house next morning. 
Shing the car, was silent but 
Ameba was fairly wilted. 
e€yminutes he sank into a chair 
ar'|. Three times during the day 
€ ‘0 his knees and inspected every 
hicitchen and pantry floors. Once 
: aisery-filled face. 
” he groaned, “if you hear of 
‘o has got a good, secondhand 
cheap, send him aroun’ to me, 


away, shaking her head. Later 
1 herself with Henry Gatt, but 

The interview puzzled her. 
hunch that Henry had deter- 
_4 course of action, but she 
Ps iscover what it was. Henry 
P\ooseful, but that was all. As 
iG t, he refused to discuss it. 
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Queenie wallowed in a slough of despond 
almost as deep as that which incased 
Ameba. Her borrowing of Mr. Jackson’s 
ticket—with its sudden and devastating 
results—caused her conscience to twinge. 
She thought the matter over from every 
angle. On Saturday morning she reached 
a noble decision. 

Ameba dragged himself into the kitchen 
that morning looking decidedly the worse 
for wear. His face was wreathed in lugu- 
briosity. Henry had little to say to him 
and he responded in kind. Queenie looked 
first at one man and then at the other. She 
knew now that she had worked not wisely 
but too well. She detected a triumphant 
gleam in Henry’s eyes, and Queenie was 
not partial to triumphant gleams on this 
particular morning. 

Therewassomething brewing and Queenie 
became terrified. For a wild instant she 
contemplated going to Henry with the 
truth, but that plan died a-bornin’. One 
word of explanation to Mr. Gatt and she 
knew that she would be forever done with 
him. But just the same, she couldn’t help 
worrying at the calm quietude of Henry’s 
manner on this eventful day when he fan- 
cied that she might elope with Ameba. 

After breakfast Henry departed as 
usual. Queenie closeted herself with Mrs. 
Reisling and when she returned to the 
kitchen it was with a lighter heart than she 
had possessed since the moment when 
Henry snatched Ameba’s ticket from her 
hand. She called Ameba into the pantry. 

“T suttinly is sorry fo’ you, Brother 
Jackson.”’ 

“Gal! You don’t even know what sorry 
means.”’ 

“Yes, I do. Believe me, Ameba, I is the 
sympathizin’est person in this whole 
world.” 

““Tha’s nice—but where does it git me?”’ 

“Plenty places.’’ She smiled brightly. 
“Ts you goin’ to Chicago tonight?” 

“Don’t joke with me, Queenie.” 

“T ast you a question.” 

He shook a mournful head. “If I’selucky 
Ise gwine remain right where I is at. An’ 
when my frien’ finds out that I has went 
an’ lost the ticket 4 

“Don’t leave him find out.”’ 

“Auh! I guess he’s gwine suspect some- 
thin’ mighty quick.” 

“No, he ain’t.’”’ Queenie spoke softly. 
She grasped Ameba’s hand and pressed 
something into his palm. ‘Take that, 
Ameba. It’s the price of a ticket to Chi- 
cago. Take it an’ depart away fum Bum- 
minham tonight like you planned.” 

Ameba gazed from the girl’s face to the 
tiny roll of bills in his hand. Twenty-four 
dollars in nice new currency. Then he 
looked at the girl again. 

“Queenie!’’ he gasped. “‘ Youdon’t mean 
you is gwine loant me this money?” 

“T suttinly don’t. I is givin’ it to you.”’ 

Ameba’s knees sagged. He seated him- 
self in a daze of beatific bewilderment. But 
eventually the idea percolated; a miracle 
was occurring, with himself as the occurree. 
He was voluble and somewhat pathetic in 
his thanks, but Queenie’s thoughts were 
upon one thing only. 

“You promise to leave tonight shuah, 
don’t you, Ameba?”’ 

“To I? Time dinner is finished you is 
gwine see a cloud of dust movin’ down 
Highland Avenue. Tha’s gwine be I.” 

Eventually Queenie succeeded in put- 
ting astop to Ameba’s thanks. She pledged 
him to secrecy. 

“T woul’n’t want Henry Gatt to know 
nothin’ about this,” she said candidly; “‘he 
might misunderstand.” 

Ameba promised, but, although he spoke 
no words, his eyes told an interesting tale. 
It was a tale which Henry Gatt read—and 
misinterpreted. Whereupon Henry’s jaw 
hardened. 

All afternoon Queenie tried to interest 
Henry in herself. Henry was unresponsive. 

“T got somethin’ on my mind, Miss Rob- 
erts. I ain’t aimin’ to discuss nothin’ 
until.”’ 

At five o’clock she made a final valiant 
plea for the ticket, which Henry still held. 
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He was adamant in his refusal to return it. 
But in the course of conversation he ut- 
tered a few words which interested the 
dusky damsel. 

“Queenie,” he announced, 


suttinly gwine git ma’ied!”’ 

The dinner hour arrived. Ameba took 
Queenie aside and reported that he was all 
packed and ready. 


tinly aint never gwine forgit 3 
“Sh-h-h-h! Heah comes Henry.” 
After dinner, while Queenie helped 
Ameba with the dishes, Henry drove the 
family to a downtown picture theater. 


When he returned he did not retire to the | 


privacy of his room. Instead he called 
Ameba outside. 

Mr. Gatt loomed large in the moonlight 
and he spoke in a crisp, determined voice. 

“Mistuh Ameba Jackson,’ he an- 
nounced, “‘you is goin’ to Chicago to- 
night.” 

“Yassuh, Mistuh Gatt.’’ 

“An’ you is goin’ right now. You git yo’ 
hat an’ I drives you to the train.” 
Ameba stared. “Yassuh. 

Queenie pA 

“You don’t tell Queenie nothin’. 
ary single word.” 

“All right.”” Ameba disappeared into his 
room and returned a second later with 
hat and suitcase. 
Queenie.”’ 


Not 


“Man, you has spoke to Queenie fo’ the 


last time. Come along with me.” 


Side by side in the Reisling sedan, Henry | 


drove Ameba downtown. And when Ameba 


would have conversed, Henry curtly bade | 
him to silence. They parked on Twentieth | 


Street, just outside the station, and there 
Henry maintained a grim and forbidding 
silence which he did not break until the 
glare of a locomotive headlight split the 
darkness of the L. & N. yards. 

“Befo’ you go, Ameba,”’ remarked Mr. 
Gatt quietly, “I has got about six words 


to say, an’ I don’t want no answer fum | 


you. You is goin’ on that train to Chicago, 
an’ you is goin’ alone. Befo’ you has been 


gone out of Bumminham an hour I an’ | 


Queenie is gwine be ma’ied to each other. 
Thas decided that. Does you understand?” 
““Y-y-yassuh.”” 


“you aint | 
gwine do no elopin’ tonight, but you is 


“TI takes that eight- | 
forty train on the L.& N. An’, gal—I sut- | 


I tells | 


“T got to speak with 
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“Out of the darkness the first 
gray light of breaking dawn 
and then—the new day” 


| 


so) eo 3° 
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“Remember,” continued Henry, “that | 


what I has give is orders.’’ He fished into 
his coat pocket and produced an envelope. 
“Heah is your ticket.”’ 

Into the hands of the astonished Ameba 
he pressed the very ticket which he had 
snatched from Queenie’s hands. 
Jackson did not recognize it as the same 
one. All he saw was that it was a ticket for 
one first-class continuous passage from 
Birmingham to Chicago. He opened his 
lips in thanks, but Mr. Gatt silenced him 
with a definite gesture. 

Ameba entered the station, pressed 
through the gates, took his seat in the Jim 
Crow car and settled himself for the long 
journey. Twenty minutes out of Birming- 
ham, the conductor appeared. Ameba 


produced the ticket which Henry Gatt had | 
given him and inspected it closely. No | 


doubt of its genuineness. Queer about 


Henry; Ameba would almost have taken | 


oath that Mr. Gatt didn’t like him. He 
had even been so foolish as to fancy that 


Mr. Gatt’s manner on this particular eve- | 


ning had been rather hostile. 
But there was the ticket. Ameba took 
from his trousers pocket the twenty-four 


dollars which Queenie voluntarily had | 


given him. Funny folks—those two. 
Ameba puzzled his head for an answer. 


And then the solution presented itself. | 


Henry had announced that in less than an 
hour Queenie was to become his wife. This 
was the wedding day of Ameba’s two very 
good friends. 


And now that he understood everything | 
to his own satisfaction, Ameba relaxed in | 


his seat and sighed. 


“Golly!” he murmured ecstatically, gaz- | 
ing first at the money and then at the | 


ticket. “‘Them folks suttinly gave me two 
swell wedding presents!” 


But Mr. | 


a 


See Pages 
102,103 and104 
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NCE upon a time two 
() men went from Amer- 
ica to England by the 
same boat. They were civi- 
lized citizens of culture and 
breeding, and both were fond 
of books. When they reached 
London, in the usual drizzle 
of rain, they separated and 
went their respective ways. 
One hurried off to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and doffed his 
hat to the mighty dead. The 
other pulled his cap down 
more tightly upon his head, and stood for two hours be- 
fore the shilling book barrows in Charing Cross Road. 
That is a fable, as witness the first four words. I am not 
sure that there is a moral to it, but if there is, perhaps it is 
to be found in the varying points of view. The Abbey is a 
mausoleum; the book barrows are resurrection grounds. 
Only an incurable collector of old books, of course, would 
discover such a moral. The right sort of fellow, no doubt, 
would visit both the Abbey and Charing Cross Road. I 
shall not insist upon the moral. Too, my fable might have 
been written about any of the capitals of the world, for 
each has its outstanding show places, sacred to literary 
tradition, and each its obscure Meccas whose clandestine 
celebrity is known principally to the specialist. And my 
two visitors, I am sure, enjoyed themselves hugely, each 
in his own way. My own way, however, happens to be the 
way that leads to Charing Cross Road and the shilling 
book barrows. 
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pene is really much happiness to be found under the 
hospitable awnings of the secondhand bookshops of 
the world, and—since in this day it would often seem that 
financial success alone justifies one’s effort in whatever 
line—no little profit. It is, for instance, possible to pay the 
expenses of a European jaunt out of the sale proceeds 
of one’s book hunting. All that is necessary is patience, 
unparalleled luck, and a thorough knowledge of rare book 
values in the American market. Add to this a genuine 
passion for books, a real affection for dusty corners and 
tall ladders, leisure to conduct an indefinite search, and 
sufficient funds to insure all liabilities incurred in advance 
of the final unloading, and the trick is no trick at all. 
Sooner or later, the expedition justifies itself in American 
dollars. The patience and perseverance are inherent vir- 
tues, the luck is a matter of luck, and the passion for books 
and book dust can hardly be acquired as are mathematics 
and measles; but providentially supplied in these depart- 
ments, the rest can be arranged. One may work for the 
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There is No Shame to be Taken, However, in Speculating With Books, and a Very Decent 
Income May be Achieved in That Field 


Treasure Secondhand 
Bookstores=By Vincent Starrett 
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BY DUDLEY GLOYNE 
funds and for the leisure, while all the requisite knowledge 
of values may be achieved in ten or fifteen years of diligent 
catalogue reading. The textbooks, at least, are free and 
not at all rare. Any number may be procured for the price 
of a dozen postal cards. 

It may be that to the amateur, the probation period of a 
collector will seem long, and the apprenticeship difficult; 
in which case he will do well to stick to postage stamps or 
the collecting of baking-powder tins. If, however, for sheer 
love of the game, the pursuit as well as the capture, the 
satisfaction of ownership as well as the excitements of the 
chase, he elects to continue to the bitter end, let him be 


‘sure that the happiest of hunting grounds is his to exploit 


while life endures—and the profits, in due time, will take 
care of themselves. 

One hears of the golden age of book collecting, and the 
temptation is to mourn for that vanished age, until one dis- 
covers that each repetition of the epithet refers to another 
and different age. One reads of the triumphs of Heber and 
Huth, of Henry Stevens and Buxton Forman, of Andrew 
Lang and De Witt Miller, all notable collectors of their 
time, and one weeps for the passing of a day when book 
collecting was book collecting; when Omar Khayyam was 
to be had for tuppence, and Swinburne firsts were on every 
stall. One dreams of Tamerlane and The Second Funeral 
of Napoleon, as in youth one dreamed of dimes and quar- 
ters beneath old sidewalks; and, waking, one curses the 
barren day that lies beneath one’s windows. But in time 
one realizes that the golden age of book collecting is here 
and now, and that it behooves one to take advantage of it. 
From this point dates one’s emancipation, and Poe and 
Thackeray, Fitz-Gerald, Keats and Swinburne are left to 
the millionaires. In their stead, one rears the images—at 
least, the facsimile title pages—of Cabell and Mencken, 


‘Robinson, Hergesheimer and Miss Millay; of Frank Norris 


and Stephen Crane, and Bierce and Masters and Machen 
and Morley; of Conrad and Hardy and Dreiser. It isa good 
list, and in the matter of antiquarian values, the sober fact 
is that the rarer editions of these writers bring higher prices 
in the market than similar works ever brought before. The 
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brochures and 0c) 
these gentlemen 2! 
Millay are the dia: 
the dust heaps ¢ 
They are the Tamer! 
Omars of tomorrow 

Of the excessive | 
Poe’s Tamerlane, iil 
appearance, I havi 
written. The little) 
published in 1827, ! 
copies are known ) 
But no longer ago 13 
there was issued fre’ 
in Hereford, England, a little pamphlet of sixteen2 
which today a single copy only is known to surs 
title is Eleusinia, and its author is asserted to hav) 
Student of H. C. S.’’—that is, of Hereford (1 
School. Mr. Arthur Machen was seventeen yeé| 
when he caused this, his first opus, to be print 
local stationer; and today Mr. Machen has the ‘ 
known to be in existence. Where the others hit 
heaven perhaps knows; Mr. Machen has no idea,? 
the booksellers of England. But if its author ear! 
with that lone copy that was his father’s, there a: 
ber of collectors who would be happy to purchast 
own figure. Not to be extravagant, I should si | 
would bring him three hundred dollars tomorro’ 
twenty years, if it remained without a twin, sf 
more than twice that. In one hundred years, |! 
still single, I am sure that it would be priceless. 18 
of two or three other copies would not materially! 
value as a rarity, and somewhere in the world 
than probable that other copies exist, a few stragil 
vivors of time and change and the frenzies of ho? 
ing. And who shall say in what dusty shilling ba)! 
may turn up? | 


Running Down Rare Books 


ARE, too, and commanding a very handsomit 
Mr. Machen’s second venture into print, a ¢ 
engaging bit of philosophy called The Anaton'! 
bacco. The little book is far from easy to com) 
every year it becomes more recalcitrant. Recentl4 
has asked one hundred dollars for a copy. Th 
name is not upon the title page; the trifle purp 
the work of one Leolinus Siluriensis, and as a rull 
table vellum covers are sadly spotted by time, alt 
year 1884 saw its initial bow to a cold and unrece])’ 
lic. I was fortunate in learning of the true autl’ 
this item some years before the information bed! 
eral, and I devoted myself earnestly to the task of P 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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Things Men Like 
An Apple Roll that brings a joyous sparkle to the eye 


Another Kitchen-tested recipe from the Gold Medal Kitchen. 
Miss Crocker and staff are creating new ones all the time. 


Kitchen-tested recipes with Kitchen-tested Flour—perfect 
’ results every time you bake! Send for the Gold Medal Home 
7 Service Recipe box. Read Miss Crocker’s unusual offer, 


sf ry ' 
I< ' H 


r 


wa flour 


\ 


‘ 


On every time you bake! 


W actually bake from samples of every batch of 
th fine flour. Before any of it goes to you. 


e quality of a brand of flour may be excellent. 


> FA 


d yet—that flour may act differently 
ityour oven almost every time you 
bie. Hence so many baking failures. 


lieve is just one way a miller can be 
si> that each sack of his flour will act 
‘ same way in all your baking. By 
biing with it first himself. 


at is what the millers of Gold Medal 
ur discovered. The Kitchen-test is 
result. 


_ Uniformly perfect baking BOLE SEDAL 
FLOUR. 


7, 


have a kitchen just like yours. “ ~ 
h morning we receive samples of Why Not Now ? 


“Service to the Northwest” 


actually “kitchen-tested 


.... before it is allowed to enter your home—this proc- 
ess now eliminates half the cause of all baking failures 


j FLOUR that cuts your baking failures right each batch of Gold Medal Flour milled. My staff 
 inhalf! A flour that actsthe same wayin your and I bake with them. 


If a sample does not bake exactly right—that batch 
\: prove it beforehand. In the only sure way a __ of flour is never allowed to reach you. Each sample 
nmlercan. By our Kitchen-test. In our own kitchen —_ must bake in the same perfect way as all the others. 


Now you can bake with a light heart. Sure of suc- 
cess! Every sack of this fine flour acts the same 


The cause of 50% of baking failures EMSS N MATRON CI. 


Our guarantee to you 


th sack may be exactly the same chemically. If you have never tried Gold Medal Flour, do 


this. Order a sack from your grocer and 
try it out as much as you please. 


If it does not give you the most uni- 
form good results of any flour you have 
ever tried—you may at any time re- 
turn the unused portion of your sack of 
flour to your grocer. He will pay you 
back your full purchase price. We will 
repay him. 

Eventually—every woman will use only 
Kitchen-tested flour. It is the one way 
you can be sure every sack will always 
act the same way in your oven. Why 
not now? 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station cooking talks for women every Mon., Wed. 
(WCCO—416.4 meters) St. Paul-Minne- and Fri., at 10:45 A. M. By Betty Crocker, 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
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Corner of Gold Medal Kitchen 
—a modern kitchen just like 
yours. Here Miss Betty Crock- 
er and her staff Kitchen-test 
samples from each batch of Gold 
Medal Flour—to make sure 
this fine flour will always act 
the same in your oven, 


My Special Offer of Gold Medal 
Kitchen-tested Recipes 


S my staff and I test the Gold Medal 
Flour in our kitchen, we are also creat- 
ing and testing delightful new recipes. 


We have printed all these Kitchen-tested 
recipes on cards and filed them in neat 
wooden boxes. A quick ready index of 
recipes and cooking suggestions. 


Kitchen-tested recipes with Kitchen- 
tested flour—you’re doubly sure of perfect 
baking results. 


These Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
boxes cost us exactly 70c each. We will 
send you one for that price. And as fast 
a5 we create new recipes we mail them to 
you free. Just think—new Kitchen-tested 
recipes constantly ! 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes 
are like, just send us 10c to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. 

Check the coupon for whichever you 
desire—the sample recipes or the complete 


Gold Medal Home Service box. 


(Betty Cusckor 


Send coupon now. A new delight awaits you. 


MISS BETTY CROCKER, 


Washburn Crosby Company 
Dept. 108, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


O Enclosed find 7oc for your Gold 
Medal Home Service box of Kitch- 
en-tested recipes. (It is understood 


I receive free all new recipes as they are printed.) 


O) Enclosed find toc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested 
recipes. 


pr eecemenesseuecneresessrcoccennncssanesvenssssesansenany 


OLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 
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surprised, as if they could scarcely believe 
in such untouched youth and flawless hap- 
piness. 

So old Levinsky, holding Peach’s arm, 
said wistfully, ‘‘ Look, my dear, there’s your 
cavalier, since it can’t be me.”’ And Farrell 
and Ludovici turned to scowl at him. 

And at length bells rang, sounding “All 
visitors off the ship,’ and she was taking 
possession of the dearest little cabin that a 
girl could want; a cabin paneled in pink 
tapestry and cream enamel; a cabin warm 
and soft and luxurious; she was enslaving 
her steward; she was leaning over the side 
of the ship, watching the gradual receding 
of the shipping in the beautiful harbor, 
watching the last of the great ferries glide 
out of sight, watching the tugs depart, 
watching the dim green statue of the huge 
Liberty, flung against a clear blue sky, 
paling and fading, green merging into the 
blue. 


When New York harbor had slipped ° 


back, the ferries and the tugs and the green 
wooded banks with the houses climbing up 
them—then Harry’s telegram slipped back 
too. Lenville slipped back. There was 
no past, and only the palpitating present was 
real. Peach was all alone, leaning over the 
side, watching the gulls wheel and float, 
and the sun of a perfect winter day burnish 
the sea; but she was not lonely. What had 
Amy Crawford’s friend confided? 

“When you travel, there is an adventure 
round every corner.”’ 

Peach turned from the side of the ship 
and surveyed the people. And the deck 
steward, who had been surveying her, 
walked up and spoke: 

“Have you arranged for your chair, 
miss? Where would you like to sit? Have 
you any friends here?”’ 

“No,” said Peach. “But I don’t want to 
sit next to an old lady.” 

The deck steward was a charming man; 
he showed sympathy. 

“No, miss,”’ he said; 
sick.’”’ He reflected. 
murmured. 

He knew all things. He noted all pas- 
sengers as they came aboard. This was how 
Peach found herself rolled up in a rug, ex- 
tended on a chair, next to that so tall young 
man in Seotch tweeds, with the collar of 
his overcoat turned up about his ears and 
his cap pulled down to meet it. They sat in 
silence, looking out to sea. 

People in a great state of bustle, or al- 
ready quietly comatose in the anticipation 
of an idle voyage, where the only strain 
they would put upon themselves would be 
overeating and overdrinking, passed and 
repassed. The summons came for lunch. 
Everyone descended and ate lunch. The 
afternoon and tea passed; the summons for 
dinner; the dinner and the evening passed. 
And the afternoon and evening were the 
first day. 

It would be a little too summary, how- 
ever, to pass over Miss Peach Robinwood’s 
first evening on board the Mardania in 
quite this fashion. The evening was not so 
dull as all that. Peach’s spirits had fallen a 
little as she sat in her deck chair hour after 
hour with the contemplative, uninterested 
young man beside her; she had caught the 
heathery smell of his tweeds and sniffed, 
and found it good; she had looked at his 
brown shoes, extended at the end of a long, 
long body and thought they were just the 
best shoes she had ever seen; she had ex- 
amined his profile and liked it much. But 
this alone was not enough for a girl. And as 
the sun waned and the afternoon began to 
darken, to become mystically gray as it 
does at sea in winter, she suddenly remem- 
bered the steward’s question, ‘‘Have you 
any friends here?”’ and her answer “‘ No.” 

A little loneliness assailed her, a little 
fear. 

Of course, she had that maid; that 
French creature who wanted to return to 
Europe, and whom Mr. Ludovici—gayest 
and youngest of the three partners—had 


“nor yet next the 
“Leave it to me,”’ he 
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taken for her, from an actress friend of his. 
She would be down in the cabin now, 
doubtless, putting out one of the series of 
frocks. That was what ladies’ maids did, 
wasn’t it? They dressed one, brushed and 
combed one like a poodle, always had stock- 
ings mended and clean handkerchiefs ready 
and the vanity bag furnished with all one’s 
toys. 

““T am not quite alone,” thought Peach, 
cheering. ‘‘I have Eve.” 

And she began to struggle out of her rug 
that the fatherly steward had wrapped 
round her truly and well. 

She was conscious of interest in her strug- 
gles displayed in the corner of the tall 
young man’s eye. But curiously enough, 
this annoyed rather than pleased her, be- 
cause she had a faint feeling that he paused 
to assure himself that the struggle was 
genuine. 

Something happened which made him de- 
cide suddenly, and swiftly to help. That 
something was the stopping and turning 
and advancing of another male passenger 
who had been promenading, and who also 
had seen the effort of a remarkably pretty 
girl to extricate herself from her rug. This 
male passenger had an adventurous eye, a 
large cigar and a general air of feeling, 
“T’m on the Atlantic Ocean and no one at 
home knows what I’m doing, or ever will 
know.” 

The tall young man was on his feet, 
stooping over Peach. 

‘Let me,” he said. He unwound that rug 
slowly, while the passenger with the cigar 
came up. “If anybody’s going to do this 
for her, it’s I,’’ said the tall young man’s 
whole attitude. 

“Oh, thank you,’ Peach murmured. 
“Oh, thank you,’ she murmured to the 
other passenger who would have helped her 
if he could. She rose. 

‘Going below?”’ said the tall young man. 

““My maid will be waiting for me,’”’ she 
answered, and hoped they did not know 
how she tingled all over in every fiber when 
she said that. Ah, what would mother 
think, what would Georgina think and 
Harry think, or that dead blessed old Papa 
Lepscheim think if they could hear little 
Peach Robinwood say, ‘‘My maid will be 
waiting for me’’? 

Of them all, old Papa Lepscheim—per- 
haps—was the only one who could hear. 

“‘A good sailor?’’ queried the passenger 
with the cigar, smiling his blandishments. 

“T am an excellent sailor,’”’ said Peach 
confidently. 

“Dancing tonight then?”’ queried the 
passenger with the cigar. 

“Dancing!” breathed Peach, and they 
could see her eyes shine if they looked— 
which they did. 

The passenger with the cigar laughed. 
His laugh was fat and mellow, expressing, 
“Well, we’re off on the Atlantic, and no- 
body at home knows.” 

With a dignified inclination of the head, 
Peach dismissed their attendance and 
walked away. They watched her out of 
sight. 

“Dear little thing. Traveling with a 
maid and all,’’ reflected the intruding pas- 
senger. ‘I wonder who she is.”’ 

The tall young man made no reply. 

“Will you try a cigar, sir?’’ asked the in- 
truding passenger. 

“No, thank you, sir,’ 
man. 

Peach went to her cabin with a high 
heart, for at length the silence of the long 
dead afternoon had broken. 

And she knew just why the tall young 
man had suddenly jumped to attention; 
and she knew—she knew !—as well as any 
girl could know, that it was going to be a 
wonderful voyage. 

And in the pink-tapestried cabin was the 
pleasing spectacle of Eve, so demure, so 
knowledgable. She had laid out the silver 
frock, the silver cloak and Cinderella’s ball- 
room slippers. 


’ said the tall young 


Peach gave herself up to being a pam- 
pered lady. First her nails, and then her 
face, and then her hair—the French maid 
did all so delicately and well. 

Peach was not afraid of Eve. To a mar- 
velous degree, it seemed, they knew each 
other’s thoughts and motives. 


There was, indeed, dancing. A dozen 
would-be partners were endeavoring to get 
introductions to the girl in silver, and to 
excuse acquaintance without introductions. 
But the passenger of the large cigar claimed 
it first. 

He considered they already knew each 
other after that encounter on deck. He 
was mellower than ever after a splendid 
dinner with champagne, and had already 
looked up Miss Peach Robinwood in the 
passenger list and confirmed her identity. 

“‘T never lose time on these short trips,” 
he said, ‘‘there’s so little of it. It isn’t as if 
we were going round the world together.” 
He smiled upon her. ‘‘I wish we were,”’ he 
said. 

Peach looked and looked for the tall 
young man. She had seen his high head 
passing in to dinner above the heads of 
other people, and passing out again, and 
that was all. 

““My name is Willsher,’ said the pas- 
senger of the previous large cigar, placing 
his arm around her as the orchestra began 
to play. 

“‘What is the tall man’s name?’ an- 
swered Peach. 

“T don’t know and don’t care,” 
Willsher, swinging her onto the floor. 

He danced quite well and she danced 
divinely, and people gazed at them as they 
moved swiftly and surely down the ball- 
room. So she entered at once into a girl’s 
heaven. 

All the evening she danced, and the news 
of her youth, beauty and spirits went into 
the card room and the smoking room, where 
auction pool had started; so that men who 
had laid down their hands and men who 
had made their bids strolled in to watch 
her for a few moments till bridge or the auc- 
tion claimed them again. 

When the orchestra ceased to play at 
twelve she was again dancing with the man 
named Willsher, and longed for it to begin 
all over again. 

“Still,” she thought aloud, “‘there’ll be 
tomorrow.” 

“There’ll be six tomorrows,” 
pered, his arm yet around her. 

Peach moved a little away from that 
arm. 

“T’ll take you home,’ 
called Willsher; ‘‘little girls mustn’t stay 
up late.’’ He put her cloak about her, with 
little squeezes of her shoulders, and taking 


” 


said 


he whis- 


” said the passenger 


her arm, led her down to her cabin. ‘‘ What 
a pretty cabin!” he said, looking in. 
“‘Tsn’t it beautiful?” said Peach. ‘‘Like 


an exquisite little room—all one could 
want.”’ 

“Let me come in just one moment to 
look,” begged the man Willsher; ‘can’t 
say good night out here.”’ 

And just for a moment, while Peach 
thought, “‘Good gracious! Well, perhaps 
they do on ships. I wonder what Amy’s 
friend would say?” the answer to that 
plea hung in the balance. 

Only for a moment, though, because all 
at once, appearing so suddenly that he 
seemed to have come from nowhere, the 
tall young man came walking toward them 
down the long narrow corridor between the 
rows of cabins. He came very steadily and 
purposefully, with his head high and his 
eyes fixed upon Peach and the man named 
Willsher. 

“Well, good night, Miss Robinwood. It 
has been a great pleasure to dance with 
you. I thank you,” said the man named 
Willsher. 

“Good night,” said Peach, closing her 
door, and still wondering exactly what 
Amy’s friend would have said and done. 


Novembe 


“Why, hullo! Do you live 
way, sir?’’ asked Willsher b 
tall young man. 

“No, sir,” said the tall youn 
do not, sir.” 

VIII 

HE next morning, after 

her cabin for the pure jo 
new matinée and lace cap, 
on deck to find the tall you 
about in the vicinity of t 
came up to her just as she 
“Now do I know him or di I 
lifted his cap. 

There was a glint in his eye, 
of his lips expressed decision, 

“Good morning,”’ he said. 
exercised yet, Miss Robinwoo 
come on.’ 

This was why Peach 
hours that morning, ro 
back and forth; this annexe 
reason why she could only 1 
night’s partners as she was hi 
why she did not stop when Wills! 
crying, “Here is the little lady! 
the reason why she sank quite t 
length into her chair, and y 
tucked up very firmly, ine . 
escort. 

“All this time,”’ he said, sea 
in his own chair beside her, «y 
troduced myself—if I may dos 
My name is John Lexham.” 

“Thank you,” said Peach; 
to know mine. Do—do prop 
tions really matter on ships?” 

“Not absolutely,” he replied 
better to observe certain form 
traveling alone has to pro ot | 
protected, you know.” b 

“Has she?’’ Peach murmure 

“She has,”’ said John Lexhai 
stance, what was that fellow w| 
I passed your cabin last night? 

“To come in a moment to 
cabin.” 

“Well, he mustn’t do it, Ba) 
ham. 

“Don’t people, on ships?” | 

“Miss Peach Robinwood | 
ships, or anywhere else.” | 

“‘T have a friend who has ¢ 
says that boats are awfully fre 

“Perhaps she is a free ati 

“This is my first trip,” 
a rather small voice, after a 

“T can tell that.” 

“Oh, can you?’ she exc 
fallen. He laughed. ‘Tell 
liking his laughter, whic 
hearty, “how did you just hj 
coming by last night?” 


ing you all the evening.” 
“T couldn’t see you.’ 
oe Did you look then?” 


“T didn’t see why you ¢ 
with me.” 

““Will you dance with me 

She murmured, “Why, y 

Willsher passed, looki 
and chagrined. 

“Are you going to stay | in. 


then perhaps I shall go to Par, 
wants me to. She’s—she’s 
smiled. q 


dressmakers’—eh?”’ 
When John Lexham utteré 
carelessly, a sudden little p2 
Peach’s heart. ' 
A question arose. She sile 
self—‘‘Oh, but I have hee 
money; heaps and heaps 
time yet; till I’ve married a pe 
splendid man with a fortune 
She smiled, he watching he 
was a breathless, e 
smile which made him f 
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ated, ‘‘Paquin, Madeleine, 
—I suppose they’re real; not just 
4 fashion papers.”’ 
y're awfully real.” 
ught herself up. Almost she was 
,erself away as the little nobody 
where. 
course I know they’re real.’’ She 
rriedly, emphatically. ‘‘I was just— 
‘ending I thought—for fun.”’ 
‘nice pretending.” 
Jled his cap down low and stared 
1a. She nodded. 
‘ sweet, isn’t it?’ Her voice 
a little, was no longer the voice of 
1; she was thinking of what she 
ng and saying it carefully. ‘But 
Ishall buy lots of things in Paris. 
‘I love’’—she took a plunge— 
/t’s things, and Lucille’s.” 
vou know many people in Paris?”’ 
+, But,’’ she essayed, ‘‘with all 
roductions, that doesn’t matter.” 
swered gravely, ‘“‘Oh, rather not. 
», you have plenty of introductions 
‘tht sort of people.” 
ped guiltily that he wouldn’t pur- 
joarticular line, and he didn’t. 
‘are a very independent little girl,”’ 
. “You look about eighteen "2 
twenty.” 
1 
) 


jid enough to go about alone.” 
ibsolutely old enough!”’ 

ve been accustomed to having all 
;, I see.” 
tainly have,’ 


’ 


said Peach calmly. 


—why shouldn’t I?” 
vot good for such a little girl to 
(nuch money, really.” 
| still contemplating the sea, chew- 
r fiercely at his very short, very 
tae Peach smiled. 
s left to me,” she stated. 
J ubt. But it is going to bring you 
¢ trouble, little Miss Robinwood, 
ee done.” 
rer shall have done,’’ dreamed 
_|Llove life so; it will never be long 
nor me.”’ 
yiartners of the evening before 
casting remonstrant looks at 
,10 returned them with an inclina- 
‘ie head. 
A not be popular on this ship,” 
. Lexham, settling down farther 
is hair. : 
I get to London,”’ said Peach, 
ately, was a little exercised as to 
yvhat manner of procedure she 
opt in that unknown city, “I 
‘e down for a little while in one 
tt hotels.” 
h'1 hotel have you chosen?” 
qiaeed. “T”_she began lamely— 
20k them over.”’ 
a\’s is nice.’’ 
n ing?” 
ning?’ hereflected. ‘‘ Well, hardly. 
nxcellent caravansary for such a 
Ile heiress. You know people in 
n , 
1 shall do,’”’ Peach replied. He 
little. “He thinks me very ig- 
»/She thought hotly. When he 
« her again she was flushed to her 
ajand her eyes were very round. 
made you think of traveling?” 


er 


Vit to see life—the world.” 

rar!” 

etnen had said ‘My dear” easily 
1) Peach, but John Lexham’s “‘ My 
sired her unduly. It was wonder- 
uj kind, deep, tender—practiced. 
; 7 practiced man of the world,”’ 

at. 

an to flirt with him. John Lex- 
ded. The partners of the night 
sed and repassed, casting out- 
Siices. The man named Willsher 
a Tepassed, lingering each time. 
‘don’t like this,” said Peach, 


| said John Lexham. 
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The man named Willsher approached 
them brazenly. 

“What’s this fellow doing?” he chal- 
lenged—‘‘monopolizing the beauty of the 
boat?’’ He sat down at the foot of Miss 
Peach Robinwood’s chair, and putting a 
hand on her ankle squeezed it even through 
the thick fold of a steamer rug. John 
Lexham regarded him. 

“Good morning, sir,” 
affably. 

“Good morning, sir,’”’ said John Lexham. 

“Both these men,’ thought Peach, 
highly excited, ‘“‘are wild over me.”’ 

Mother, father, Georgina, Harry—could 
not see; but she did hope darling dead old 
Papa Lepscheim was looking down. 

“Tired?’’ queried Willsher of her ten- 
derly. 

“Tired?’’ said Peach. “I? I can’t be 
tired. I would dance all night; I would 
dance all day; I would dance at supper 
and at breakfast.” 

John Lexham remained cold, grave. 
The insufferable Willsher laughed throatily. 

“How many dances may I have to- 
night?” 

Other partners of last night, perceiving 
Willsher had broken into the téte-a-téte, 
now joined in too. They perched and 
clustered upon the foot of Peach’s chair, 
and those who could not find room to sit, 
stood. True, they glanced at the compan- 
ion chair for accommodation, but John 
Lexham stuck out two large brown feet a 
little farther in a suggestive, not to say an 
inhospitable, manner. 

“How many dances for me tonight?” 
asked everyone tenderly. 

“T have promised several to Mr. Lex- 
ham,” said Peach airily, ‘‘and the rest you 
must just divide.” 

Everyone laughed throatily and ten- 
derly. 

“Yes,” thought Peach, ‘‘all men are the 
same. And I never met a man who didn’t 
somehow like me.”’ 

Were all men the same? John Lexham 
unwrapped his great length slowly, in- 
scrutably smiling, from his rug, and leaned 
over to her. 

““My audience being over,”’ he observed, 
“‘and the queen now being about to hold 
general court, I will take respectful leave of 
her majesty until next time when I am 
favored.”’ He rose, so tall and smiling and 
careless. 

Now a curious feeling assailed Peach, a 
feeling under which she had never suffered 
before. She could not have defined this 
sensation, this sudden weight in the atmos- 
phere, loss of brightness in the beaming 
winter sun. But again her eyes were very 
round and big. 

“Where are you going?” 
naively. 

“To the bar for a cocktail,”’ said John 
Lexham; and lifting his cap, he went away. 

The several partners of the night before 
stared belligerently after him. 

“Who’s your haughty friend?’ asked 
the man called Willsher. 

“His name is Lexham,’”’ Peach mur- 
mured. 

“Why do you mind his going?” said 
Willsher tenderly. ‘‘Can’t you lose one of 
your subjects?” 

‘All the more room for us,”’ said one of 
the other partners, and four of them sat on 
John Lexham’s chair. 

“He is much too tall to dance with a fairy 
like you,” said the man named Willsher. 
“These very tall fellows dance so badly 
too—so gawky.”’ 

“He is not gawky,’’ Peach exclaimed. 

“Don’t let’s talk about him, anyway,” 
cried the other partners in a body. 

They whiled away the morning. 

“What lovely places ships are!’’ breathed 
Peach. 

“Dear little girl,’ murmured the man 
named Willsher. 

She procured herself a passenger list. 
She read in it: Sir John Lexham, Bart. 

‘Sir John Lexham!”’ said Peach to her- 
self, quite dazed. “All of a sudden—on the 
very first day out—Sir John Lexham! 
Amy’s friend is quite, quite right. She is 


said Willsher 


she cried 
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ab-so-lutely right. Sir—John— Lexham! 
He is a lovely man!’’ 

That evening when she went to her cabin 
to dress for dinner she unbent a little from 
the new dignity she had imposed upon her- 
self and talked to the knowledgable Eve. 

“Eve, tell me the truth, just as if we 
were both the same—in the same station 
of life, Imean. Eve, what do you think of 
me?” 

“Mademoiselle?”’ 

“You understand me. You talk perfect 
English; you know you do. I am dying to 
know what you think of me. Eve, I am 
pretty?” 

“Ah, mademoiselle! Mais ravissante.’’ 

“Ravissante—ravishing. Oh, am I really? 
Give me that hand glass. But, Eve, there is 
a little something—or perhaps it is that 
there is not a little something—Eve, tell 
me, for I know it.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle! Bien! I tell you— 
that is to say if mademoiselle will not be 
offended.” 

“T am a woman who can bear the truth,” 
said Peach. ‘‘There may be very few; but 
I am one of them.” 

“There is a little lacking—the first day 
I saw mademoiselle I observed there was a 
little lacking.” 

“Oh, what?” 

“Mademoiselle is the prettiest lady I 
have ever, ever dressed. Young, beautiful 
hair, beautiful figure, a skin—ah! But 
something a little lacking.” 

“Oh, Eve, what is it? Quick! You are 
making me feel terrible. What is it?” 

“Ah, je ne sais quoi. Experience—of 
society—of life—finesse—the flair—a 
touch ff 

“T know it. I feel it. I am ignorant. I 
am simple. I am not a woman of the world 
at all. I have no true sophistication.” 

““Mademoiselle will acquire it.” 

“T will, and quickly,” replied Peach with 
great sternness. “‘Eve, what shall I wear 
tonight? The most sophisticated frock of 
all, please! Get it out.” 

And the maid Eve produced a little cob- 
web of sheer flesh color hardly distinguish- 
able from the lingerie that matched it. 

“That is the frock of an ingénue,” 
moaned Peach, disappointed. ‘And I 
bought it because I have to get married 
well, and only good men get married; and 
good men like simple things.” 


“Let me persuade mademoiselle to put 
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The maid Eve dressed Peach in the pink 
cobweb, and really it did not look so very 
unsophisticated after all. 

“‘Hive,”’ said Peach, while her sleek hair 
was sleeked closer yet, “‘women dream and 
dream; but I suppose all men are much the 
same, after all. What do you think?” 

“All men are not at all the same,’’ said 
Eve, with a devout little look of rapture on 
her face. 

“You think not?” said Peach, cheering. 

“T know it, mademoiselle. Mademoiselle 
has not yet, perhaps, had experience.” 

“T have known, Eve, the kinds of men 
who get married and keep chickens and go 
bald. Those are the kinds of men I have 
known.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle! Ah, mademoiselle! 
I know them, too, God ’elp me! But there 
are others, mademoiselle, others, even on 
this ship. Mademoiselle is so young and 
the world is so wide.”’ 

“‘Hive, round every corner there is an ad- 
venture?’’ 

“Or two, mademoiselle—or two.” 

Now that evening was different from the 
evening before in that John Lexham figured 


in it so largely. As soon as the orchestra | 


struck up for dancing, Peach found him be- 
side her, taking possession of her, with a 
sort of keen, cold, careless look for all rivals. 

He might have been tall, but he was not 
gawky. Some big men doubtless were, as 
Willsher submitted, clumsy dancers; but 
not this big man. His dancing was light 
and strong, flexible, and irresistibly vital. 
Peach found herself in heaven. 

The man named Willsher and others 
looked on, smiling painfully. She spared 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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“Drink it 
through 
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Vilp Makes 
ruddy cheeks 


Drink lots of milk. It is nature’s 
ideal nerve and tissue builder. 
Children and grown-ups, too, 
thrive on milk. 


has 

Always use Stone’s Straws in 
serving milk t6 children. They 
prevent gulping, thereby aiding 
digestion. And remember, the 
best drink tastes better through 
astraw. Stone’s Straws are used 
in the best homes everywhere. 
Made and packed entirely by 
machinery, they are absolutely 
sanitary. Also be sure to use 
them at the Soda Fountain and 
with bottled drinks. 


Geta convenient Home Package 
—several weeks) supply—at your 
druggist’s, 10c. If your druggist 
cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. and 
we will sée that you are supplied 
at once. 


ie Stone Stra 
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Follow This Road to Wellville! 


ELLVILLE is land 0’ dreams forall who have 

lost the precious jewel of health. Fondly 

their eyes are turned upon its shining spires. At 
once its friendly gates become their fondest goal. 
Don’t wait until health has waned to set forth 
for Wellville. Start that way today. Quit the 
dangerous path of bad _ habit. Obey Nature’s 
kindly teachings. Live more simply. Select your 


daily food with greater care. » + + Post Hi 
Products are made from nutritious grain. 
contain, in balanced measure, elements yout | 
needs to build bone and brain and brawn. 
years they have helped men, women and chil 
along the Road to Wellville. Make them a 
of your daily menu and learn that what you 
has much to do with how you feel. 


1) (OVS 4b (Of i CEREAL COMPANY; E'N)-C>. ee BAST TB Cy RY BEE sie MICHIG 
Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grap 
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“No,” she thought; “‘it is not a bit the 
same.” 

John Lexham looked down at the closed 
eyelids. 


“Little siren,’ he whispered. Peach 
opened her eyes. 

“You ought not to have done that,’’ she 
whispered back. ‘“‘If it had been Willsher 
or anyone else, you would .have been the 
first to scold me.”’ 

“But it is a different thing when a man 
does it himself,” said John Lexham; ‘‘it 
always is.”’ 

And then very softly and amusedly he 
laughed, rather as if expecting her to laugh 
too. But suddenly Peach could not laugh. 
She collected her new dignities. 

“You must not kiss me,’”’ she forbade 
him, with hauteur; ‘‘I don’t allow it.” 

She furled the fluffy wrap about her, and 
looking incredibly slim in the moonlight 
turned from him. The dignity of her 
progress as she commenced to walk away 
was beautiful to see. 

But she fell over the coil of rope. A 
second time, John Lexham picked her up. 
He was not laughing now. He had con- 
trolled his face to a most respectful gravity. 
But in the quality of his. touch, which per- 
haps he could not control quite so easily, 
was something a little fierce, anxious. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” 

“Not at all, thank you.” 

“Not spoiled the pretty frock or this 
nice warm feathery thing?”’ 

“Oh, do you like my clothes?” 

“Very much, indeed,” he replied sin- 
cerely. 

He looked as if with the least added 
temptation he might kiss her again. 

“T’m going to bed,”’ said Peach hurriedly. 

“T’ll see you home. But first, wait; tell 
me before we get into all that glaring 
electric light, where other people can stare 
at us. Granted that you are very angry— 
but you shut your eyes just now when I 
so offended you. Why did you do that, 
Miss Peach Robinwood?”’ 

For some while Peach hesitated. Then 
she said, ‘‘ Well, a girl—a girl shuts her 
eyes when é 

““T know she does, 
with irrepressible joy. 

“No! No! I mean, when she is thinking 
and experimenting and wondering ms 

“Wondering what?” 

After some hesitating moments, Peach 
proceeded, ‘‘If all men feel the same.” 

“And do they?” 

“Oh, no,” said Peach. 

“A short while longer out here,’’ he 
begged quickly. “I must know some more 
about you.” 

Somehow they were in that corner again, 
sheltered, with the moonlight pouring 
down. 

“What do you know about men, Miss 
Peach Robinwood?”’ 

“Well, I have been engaged to be 
married.” 

“The devil you have! Where is he?” 

“In a town called Lenville; you 
wouldn’t know just where.” 

“And you don’t propose to tell me.”’ 

“T don’t propose to tell you anything.” 

“But just about this chap—have you 
broken it off?” 

She nodded dreamily. 

“He seems so far away, as if he had 
never happened.”’ 

“Well, he never did happen enough to 
matter.” 

“He used to make love to me.” 

“Of course.” 

“Tt was dull.” 

“T’m glad.” 

“T have practically run away. 
him to Georgina, my sister.” 

“Less exacting than you are—Georg- 
ina?” 

“You see, she has to be.” 

“Poor Georgina.” 

“Oh, she does not mind. She wants to 
marry if she can; and if she can’t, to take 
a college course in economic science, and 
lecture.” 

“You want more?” 

“T want the earth.” 


” 


said John Lexham 


I left 
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“Well, child, no doubt you will have a 
good deal of it,’’ said John Lexham gently. 
“You have looks, wits, joy and money— 
lots of money.” 

As he said this he turned his head from 
her and looked out to sea, chewing his very 
short mustache. 

“Yes, I have lots of money,” 
gayly. 

A silence fell upon them suddenly, a 
difficult silence. The wintry night, in spite 
of its soft stillness and beauty, seemed to 
become cold. 

“Money is wonderful,’’ Peach essayed; 
“T have not always had it. You, of course, 
are used to it. You are Sir John Lexham.” 
He laughed. 

“Child, after all, I think it’s time you 
were in bed.” 

He took her below, escorting her right 
to the door of her cabin, where Eve waited, 
demure and bright. 

“T am glad you think all men don’t feel 
alike,’’ he whispered on a last smile, as he 
pressed her hand. 

Peach closed the door upon him and stood 
an instant, lost in a daze of conflicting 
thoughts. The maid Eve regarded her. 

“Mademoiselle has been out in the cold? 
Such a fresh color!” 

Peach colored more warmly yet. 

She slept to the gentle rocking of the 
ship, thinking, “‘If I were Lady Lexham, 
what would Georgina say?” 


said Peach 


The women on the ship were not at all 
unkind .to Peach, considering all things. 
Even the young ones bore ungrudgingly 
with her success, and openly admired her. 
The older ones, in one or two cases, wished 
to take her under their wing. But Miss 
Robinwood was shy of wings. She was out 
for a haleyon, a happy, a giddy not to say 
gorgeous, life; and on the Mardania she 
had, according to her young ideas, begun 
to live it. In the mornings there were deck 
tennis and swimming in the liner’s swim- 
ming pool; in the afternoons distributions 
of favors to the more successful aspirants 
who were thus enabled to take tea seated 
on the foot of her chair as thickly as a 
cluster of bees; at dinnertime a triumphal 
progress into the saloon, to her table. To 
her table the man named Willsher had by 
now bribed his way, and he was thus always 
on her left hand at meals, and he had the 
tables specially decorated for her with the 
beautiful blooms kept on ice somewhere in 
the nether regions of the ship. 

With deck tennis, swimming, flirtations, 
and the triumphal hour of dinner, her day 
would pass very delectably. And after din- 
ner there was the dancing. 

Oh, the dancing! 

The kind dowager women with the hos- 
pitable wings said to her, ‘‘ You are having 
a delightful voyage, aren’t you, my dear?” 

Peach pulled herself together and an- 
swered, ‘‘Ships bore me so.”’ 

But oh, the dancing! The men who had 
nothing on earth to do all day but adore her! 
The long delicious self-indulgent days! 
The maid Eve to make Peach prettier and 
prettier ! 

John Lexham could not keep off the man 
Willsher forever, nor could he keep off the 
others forever. He had to take his favors 
in his turn; and so, soon, he ceased to ask 
for them. Or so it seemed to Peach. 

On the fourth evening John Lexham 
wasn’t dancing. Three men had caught 
him to make a fourth at bridge. On the 
fourth afternoon John Lexham’s chair had 
been empty when tea came along. Where 
was he? Nomatter! A cluster of other men 
filled it. On the fifth morning John Lexham 
wasn’t swimming. He had a hundred let- 
ters to write. On the fifth evening there 
were those three fellows—the return rub- 
ber must be played. Naturally, they ex- 
pected it to be played. On the sixth evening 
John Lexham was busy packing. What? 
Wasn’t his man with him? No, Sir John 
had not a servant with him. And the sixth 
evening was the last evening on the Mar- 
dania. 

The Mardania was a swift ship. She 
prided herself on her punctual arrivals. 
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Hee does your 
face feel 
at 10 A.M.? 


ihe your skin feels drawn and tight, 
something has taken away its 
natural moisture. Evaporation will 
do it in these days of sharp winds 
and steam heat. 


Aqua Velva conserves the natural 
moisture of the skin. That is the secret 
of its effectiveness. A few drops after 
the shave keep your face all day in the 
same fine condition as Williams Shav- 
ing Cream leaves it. 


Aqua Velva is delightful to use. No 
grease; no hot towels needed; noth- 
ing to wipe off. It is a clear, amber 
liquid that doesn’t show on the face. 

—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 
—it protects the face from cold and wind 


—it prevents face-shine 
—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Send coupon or postcard for free 150-drop 
bottle. The large 5-ounce bottle at your 
dealer’s is 50c (60c in Canada). Costs al- 
most nothing a day—only a few drops 
needed. By mail, postpaid on receipt of price 
if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 


Aqua Velva 


after shaving — uams) 
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By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
Cream 


Address: 
The J. B. Williams Co., © 
Dept. 411-B., Glaston- © 
bury, Conn. (If you live |2 fo v.00" 
in Canada, address The 
J. B. Williams Co., St. Kita 
Patrick St., Montreal) 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 


S.E.P. 
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The‘100 prize 
goes double! 


I’ve always realized that the users of 
Mennen Shaving Cream are a pretty 
bright bunch, in more ways than one. 

They not only know that a Mennen 
Shave is the cream of shaves, but let 
me tell you what they did in our Prize 
Contest. 

I offered a $100 prize for the best 
name for the amazing, new, handy- 
andy tube for Mennen Shaving Cream. 
The boys came through in great 
shape. They sent me 140,000 names. 

I lost a lot of sleep and nearly all my 
mind trying to pick the winner. Most 
of the names were pretty good. 

A noticeable proportion of the mil- 
lions of Mennen users began to prod 
me for a decision. 

Mr. Mennen told me to get busy. I 
did. I got help from four well-known 
business men and we have selected — 
Roto- Plug. The Hundred Berries 
Prize was awarded to L. F. Dembo, 
11103 Ashbury Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

But just to show you how important 
a little hyphen is, Walter S. Reive, 
Churchill, Ontario, Canada, came across 
with Rotoplug. Not sogood, butpretty 
nearly. Itold Mr. Mennen about it and 
he said instantly, ‘Give hima hundred, 
too. The prize goes double.” 

Then there was afellow whosent in 
Rotaplug. I'd liketoslip him acentury 
also, but I’ve got to draw theline some- 
where because there were 311 people 
who got the roto, rota, or rotor ideaand 
turned in Roto Valve, Roto Tube, Roto 
Stop, Rotary Lock, Rotar Cap, Rota 
Seal, RotoLock, RotorHole,and pretty 
nearly everyvariation you can think of. 

But since these Roto-boys shot so 
near the mark, Mr. Mennen has sent 
to each of them,with hiscompliments, 
one of the famous Mennen-for-Men 
Boxes including the wonderful new 
Mennen Lather Brush. Soevenifthey 
lost outon the hundred,they’re going to 
have the makings ofa Complete Mennen 


I'll wager they can’t equal for $3 or $4 
or even $5 anywhere in the country. 

Well, ’m glad this Prize business is 
over and I can get some sleep. Thanks 
for allthenames. And nexttime we’re 
looking for help, we’ll know where we 


can get it. 
Bo 
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She had no heart for sentimental little girls 
who would have liked an extra day or two. 


| She valued her business men higher—all 


her business men who were always eager to 
get there. 

“And where,”’ observed the man named 
Willsher to a nonchalant Peach, “is your 
haughty friend now?” 

“Really,”’ said Miss Robinwood in sur- 
prise, “‘does it matter?” 

It mattered. It mattered so that the ball- 
room might have been a church. That was 
how much it mattered. And when some 
of the passengers, in the tremendous senti- 
mentality of imminent partings, induced 
the orchestra to play Auld Lang Syne, 
Miss Robinwood wept. 

She was between the man named Will- 
sher and another addicted to equally large 
cigars at all possible moments. Each of her 
cold trembling little paws was clasped hard 
in a larger, hotter one. And she wept. 

“Never mind, little girl,’’ said the man 
Willsher, greatly stirred. ‘‘ You will see me 
in London, never fear. I shan’t forget you. 
Don’t ery.” 

And he would have taken her straight 
away out on deck—there still being quite a 
good moon—for comforting purposes, had 
not she torn herself away. 

“‘T’ll see you home,” cried the man Will- 
sher after her flying form. But he stood not 
the slightest chance of catching her before 
she gained her pink cabin and bolted her 
door. 

There was Eve, lovingly packing clothes. 


“Five!” 
“Mademoiselle!” 
“Eve, I want t-t-to s-s-see—t-t-to 


s-s-speak to a man t-t-tonight.” 
“Mademoiselle?” 
“S-S-Sir John Lexham.”’ 
“Oui, mademoiselle.’’ 
*“G-g-get him.” 


REI Lillg SEN. 


unmistakable. The figures prove that any 
body which at times must grant conces- 
sions to individual members in order to 
secure the right to act as a whole will pass 
more laws in proportion than a body not 
under that handicap, as well as modify the 
bills passed in many instances in a way 
not in the public interest. 

In the last five Congresses the Senate bills 
and resolutions passed by the Senate, with 
ninety-six members, exceeded by 182 the 
House bills and resolutions passed by the 
House, with 435 members. The exact fig- 
ures are 3113 for the Senate and 2931 for 
the House. 

But more significant even than this, as 
evidence of the inevitable exactions of selfish 
human nature when given a chance, and 
the effect in forcing favorable reports on 
bills in committee, referred to by Senator 
Thomas, is the fact that the Senate, with- 
out majority cloture, passed these 3113 bills 
and resolutions out of a total of 29,332 in- 
troduced, while the House, with majority 
cloture, passed its smaller number of 2931 
out of a total of 82,632 introduced. 


Evils of Unlimited Oratory 


During the last five Congresses, therefore, 
the Senate passed 10.5 per cent of the bills 


Shave including a LatherBrush which | and resolutions introduced in the Senate, 


while the House of Representatives passed 
only 3.5 per cent of the bills and resolutions 
introduced in the House. In other words, 
of bills and resolutions introduced, the Sen- 
ate, without effective cloture, passed in 
proportion three times as many as did the 
House of Representatives, with cloture. 
As further proof, if any is necessary, that 
filibustering contributes to multiplicity of 
| laws, it may be stated that it has caused the 
President to call, during the last eight ses- 
sions of Congress, seven extra sessions. No 
one can contend that more laws were not 
passed in the twenty-three sessions actually 
held than if only the sixteen regular sessions 
had been held. Asa matter of fact, in these 
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The maid Eve gave her tiny apron the 
slightest hitch at the waist, though its set 
was already perfect, adjusted a very well- 
trained curl in front of one ear and started 
for the door. 

“Eve, you e-c-can g-g-get him?”’ 

“T can get anybody, mademoiselle, if it is 
a man.” 

““Y_y-you ¢-c-can have m-m-my b-b-blue 
s-s-silk n-n-nightie.”’ 

Alone on her bed, cross-legged there just 
as she used to sit on her bed in Lenville, 
with Georgina squatting alongside, Peach 
endeavored to restrain her devastating 
emotions. She took short breaths and long 
breaths; held her breath, and let it go; 
washed her face and wept again; cold- 
creamed her face and ruined the result with 
tears; drank water; powdered her face. 
And then suddenly, just as in its turn the 
powder was endangered, a peremptory 
knock fell on the door and she was calm; 
she was smiling and gracious. 

In a crisp voice she called, ‘Come in.” 

John Lexham stood on the threshold. He 
looked much as usual except for his eyes. 
They had no humor in them tonight; they 
were extraordinarily bright and steady, 
and they went immediately to Peach, who 
had forgotten that she was again sitting 
cross-legged on the bed. She rose gracefully 
and redisposed herself. 

“T think I will come in a moment if I 
may,’ said John Lexham, shutting the door 
behind him. 

““You once told me I should never allow 
a man inside my cabin,” said Peach po- 
litely, a dreadful contrariness seizing her. 

“Tt is different if it is I,’”’ said John Lex- 
ham. 

“‘Have a cigarette?”’ said Peach, airily 
waving a boxful. 

“Thanks, no, Miss Robinwood. I mustn’t 
stay, even if I am I. . That maid of 
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extra sessions a total of 386 laws and 98 
public resolutions were passed. Again, asa 
result of filibustering, not only more laws 
are passed but the laws which are passed 
often do not receive due consideration. 

Because of the consumption of time 
which the Senate has for constructive legis- 
lation by efforts of the minority through 
frivolous and unlimited oratory to obstruct 
the majority, it becomes necessary that 
there be occasional outbursts of speed by 
the Senate in passing bills on the calendar 
and jamming through appropriation bills. 
These outbursts of speed are a dangerous 
reaction from the cumulative inaction pre- 
ceding them. Individual senators have 
bills on the calendar in which they are in- 
terested, as well as items in appropriation 
bills. The forces of normal action being held 
in check by obstruction, the reaction comes 
with a rush which renders impossible due 
and wise consideration. To pass bills in less 
time than it takes to read them, especially 
in the case of appropriation bills carrying 
hundreds of millions of dollars, after spend- 
ing days on arevenue bill or tariff bill, dem- 
onstrates the necessity of so amending the 
rules of the Senate as to bring about a 
proper allocation of time to the considera- 
tion of all its business. 

Says ex-Congressman Mondell, referring 
to the effects of the filibuster against the 
Shipping Bill: 

“The entire appropriation and legislative 
program of the recent session of Congress 
was considered in the Senate under a flag of 
truce in the intervals in which the mana- 
gers of the Senate filibuster were pleased to 
make way for measures other than the 
Shipping Bill. During this period 
the Senate passed on one occasion more 
than one hundred bills in about the same 
number of minutes. There wasn’t time to 
read even the titles in full if they were 
long.” 


Some, in discussing the question of re- 
form of the rules, have endeavored to create 
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yours said you wanted to see mi 
gently.” 

“‘Oh—oh—urgently? Not at 
a fool the girl is! I only thought j 
nice, after all your kindness to m 

A dreadful malevolence now g¢ 
Peach, different from any maley 
had ever experienced. 

“The debt is mine,’ murmt 
Lexham with a sickening courte; 

“After all your kindness to 
peated Peach, staring at him, a 
could stare back, “Nice to—to h: 
portunity of—of saying good-by, 
be off the boat very early in the 
I understand.” 

“T understand we shall.” 

“So thanks so much, Sir Jo 
good-by—unless we happen to be 
up to London together.” 

“T wish we were. But I’m ing 
ful of men—arranged yesterday, 
ter of fact.”’ 

“Oh, indeed! Then, as I say, ; 

““Good-by, Miss Robinwood. 

“Unless—I shall be staying 2 
Hotel. I hope you’ll come and ca 

“That would be nice. You’re | 
Robinwood. But circumstances 1 
very improbable, I am afraid. So 
grets. I mustn’t keep you up now. 
jolly of you to send for me 
Good-by.”’ 

They shook hands as nical as 

Miss Robinwood suddenly fell « 
in a paroxysm of tears. : 

“‘T-I’m so s-s-sorry to s-s-say g 


that n-n-nice Mr. W-W-Wills| 
choked. 
“IT sympathize,’’ said John Lex 


firmly he shut himself out of the: 
So that was that. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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the impression that they are to be 
in importance as if they were pz 
organic law. They are not org 
The Constitution is the only in 
through which our forbears de: 
limit the rights of the majority 
sure that the ultimate judgment 0 
ple passed into law as distinguish 
passing phase of popular opinio: " 
vides that a bill must pass both 
Congress before it becomes a | 
then the President may veto it, 
event it must be passed over tha 
a two-thirds vote of both hou 
gress. The Supreme Court ther 
power to review the law in its relati 
preservation of the minority right 
rights of the states, which are d 
the Constitution, and if it find 
them are overridden it declares # 
be unconstitutional and void. 


4 
Before the Day of Filibus 
U 


For the first seventeen yeuggot 
ence of the United States Sena 
tering and the holding up of 
by the minority for legislative 3 
were not possible. In the S 
because of the small amount 
had to transact and the small 
senators who transacted it, Ri 
of the original rules of the Senate 
ing for majority cloture, W 
These two rules had been us 
times in the seventeen years 
garded as unnecessary for 
duct of business. The Si 


Now the Senate has ‘nine “ 
and our population is more t 
000, with a more than cor 
crease in the amount and di 
its interests and business. 
It is absurd to maintain that! 
Rules 8 and 9 of the Senate pre 
(Continued on Page 6 
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lhe Lincoln offers a Striking example of what unlimited 
sources can effeét in the manufacture of a fine motor car. 
dr never before has any automobile had such a wealth of 
lent, such ideal facilities placed at its disposal. As a 
sult, the Lincoln has come to represent a value in its field 
hich is unprecedented and unparalleled. 


may be said, without exaggeration, that the bodies for 
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\ NEW CRITERION OF FINE CAR VALUE 


the Lincoln, designed by the foremost men in this field and 
built under Lincoln supervision to the strict Lincoln stand- 
ards of materials and precision workmanship, are the finest 
available on any foreign or American cars today. 


For instance, this four-passenger Sedan designed by LeBaron 
is a particularly satisfying car for the owner-driver—available 
either with two or three side windows. 
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| only because the small membership of the 
| Senate made them unnecessary, did not 


“Out of the darkness the first 
gray light of breaking dawn 
and then—the new day 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
majority cloture, which were abandoned 


aecord with the spirit of the Constitution 
or of American institutions. They did ac- 
cord with them, and if these rules had con- 
tinued in force the system of legislative 
barter would not have grown up, and the 
will at times of an individual senator or a 


| minority of the Senate could not be sub- 


stituted for the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in the manner and by the method 
prescribed by the Constitution. 

It is not relevant to say that majorities in 
the United States are temporary. Of course 
they are. The Constitution provided for fre- 
quent elections and thus insured that major- 
ities in the Senate should remain temporary. 
We are a government of the people under 
constitutional limitations, and neither a free 
democracy, an oligarchy nor a monarchy. 
The principles of an oligarchy or a mon- 
archy are those, in effect, which are urged 
against the reform of the Senate rules, to 
wit—that the will of an individual or of a 
minority in the Senate should at times be 
substituted for that ultimate judgment of 
the people represented by a readiness to 
legislate on the part of two elected houses 
of Congress, in agreement with an elected 
President of the United States who must 
sign the bill, all being ready to act under 
their constitutional rights, subject again to 
the possible intervention of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Carrying the Case to the People 


To reéstablish the majority cloture pro- 
vided for in the rules of the Senate during 
the first seventeen years of its existence, 
and thus check the intolerable evils which 
have arisen because of its absence, would be 
a return to the first principles of the Amer- 
ican Government and of American institu- 
tions, and not a departure from them. 

Again, a number of those opposing the 
reform of the Senate rules seem to forget 
that in the question a fundamental princi- 
ple of American constitutional government 
is involved—that the methods of govern- 
ment must be determined by general situ- 
ations and not-by special cases; that the 
evils of the power of filibuster affect legis- 
lation passed as well as legislation defeated, 
and that it demoralizes the proper proced- 
ure of business in the United States Senate. 

The assertion is made that no bills were 
ever defeated by a filibuster that have not 
been afterwards condemned by public sen- 
timent. In my judgment this superficial 


DIAMOND IN TEUE DUS 


as many copies as possible before the in- 
evitable revelation that would kite its value 
to an altitude beyond my modest reach. 
In three years I ran down and garnered 
three copies, two of which I subsequently 
sold at a very handsome advance upon the 
original purchase price. Needless to say, 
they are no longer listed in catalogues at 
three shillings, under the caption Tobacco; 
but that, on an average, is what mine cost 
me, and I ordered them from just such 
catalogues. 

A few years ago, while employed by an 
afternoon newspaper, I passed the door of 
a small bookshop in Chicago, and paused 
to investigate a box of paperbacks. The 
price asked for the books was not exorbi- 
tant; they were offered at ten cents apiece 
for as many as one wanted. I pawed idly 
for a few moments, and then turned up a 
familiar titlh—The Misadventures of John 
Nicholson. The author was Robert Louis 
Stevenson. A line from a catalogue en- 
tered my head, and suddenly it occurred to 
me that this was the rare pirated edition 
that had appeared in America some months 
in advance of the authorized London edi- 
tion; an unlovely affair on cheap paper, 
made for train butchers to sell to passen- 
gers, but an indubitable first edition of 
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argument is a species of special pleading, 
only indulged in with the hope of stirring 
up the prejudices of portions of our people 
by references to specific legislation defeated 
by the filibuster. If the debate could be 
turned from a general scope, covering all 
considerations, into one upon innumerable 
specific bills, there would be more of a 
chance to arouse enough prejudice to ob- 
scure the public benefits and real principles 
involved in this reform. 

Unquestionably some bad bills have been 
defeated by a filibuster. A reference here, 
however, to particular bills, which are only 
a very few of a large number, will illustrate 
the folly of thus seeking to dispose of funda- 
mental principles by the consideration of 
special cases instead of a general situation. 

In the last session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress the Muscle Shoals Bill was de- 
feated by filibuster. Who, for instance, is 
authorized to state what the public senti- 
ment of the United States is upon this bill? 
As a result of this filibuster the following 
bills were not reached and, therefore, failed: 


Pepper-McF adden Banking Bill, 

Railroad Consolidation Bill, 

Departmental Reorganization Bill, 

Public Buildings Bill, 

Statute Codification Bill, 

Cape Cod Canal Bill, 

Bill for Civil Service Classification of Pro- 
hibition Agents 


Who is authorized to state public senti- 
ment upon these bills? What about the 
many appropriation bills defeated through 
the consumption of time by filibuster in 
different Congresses, compelling extra ses- 
sions? These bills certainly were not con- 
demned by public sentiment. 

Under the Constitution the Senate is the 
only body which can change these rules; 
and as stated before, to change them in the 
public interest, individual senators must 
give up personal powers and prerogatives 
which pertain to them under the rules as 
they stand at present. 

That is what makes the reformation of 
the rules so difficult. That is why it is all 
the more incumbent upon patriotic sena- 
tors, devoted to the real interest of the na- 
tion, to correct a system operating against 
public interest, for the creation of which no 


_ party or any individual senator is responsi- 


ble. Nor does the fact that they were not 
responsible for the crystallization of custom 
and precedent into improper rules excuse 
them before the bar of American public 
opinion from the duty of rectifying them in 
the national interest. 


(Continued from Page 54) 


which only a few copies were known. It 
was quite fresh and new, and I wasted no 
time in buying it. There were no other 
copies in the box; I had discovered that 
fact rapidly. But as I paid over my ten 
cents I casually remarked, ‘Those paper- 
backs seem to be in pretty good shape for 
such old books!” 

The dealer agreed with me. “I bought a 
job lot of them from the publisher,” he 
said. ‘‘He’s been out of business for some 
years, and these were in a warehouse some- 
where, gathering dust. I took all he had. 
There’s about a thousand more back there 
under the stairs.” 

I did not know whether to shout or to 
faint. And I had an assignment to cover, 
and a story to write. “I should like to look 
them over,’ I said at length, “but I haven’t 
time now. I’ll drop in later in the day.” 
Then I hurried away to my task, rushed 
back to the office, and worked feverishly 
until three o’clock. When I had finished I 
sped back to the bookshop, fearing that 
someone would be ahead of me. But the 
shop was empty, and the books had not been 
touched. There they were, a thousand of 
them, more or less, piled under the stairs. 

I took off my coat and set to work, and in 
an hour I had toiled through the lot. Every 
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From the days of Henry Clay t 
ent, upon the floor of the Senate, : 
members have pleaded without 
the correction of the rules. Itis f, 
son that repeated argument and g; 
from the floor of the Senate itself h 
that as Vice President I am ¢ay 
case to the people of the United § 
have the power to elect men tot 
who will properly represent thei 
in this matter. 

The Vice President is designat 
Constitution as the presiding off 
Senate, and, like all other presidir 
is charged with expediting the b 
the body over which he preside 
the only official of the Governmen 
ing a constitutional relation to ¢] 
as a whole—elected not by the § 
by the people of the United St; 
charged with concern for the pre 
of the business of the Senate, in 
the question to the people I 
forming a plain duty. 


The Need for Majority Cl 


What I am advocating in «& 
with the rules of the Senate is ¢ 
should be changed by a provision f 
ity cloture so drawn that it will no 
any senator from being fully he: 
any question, but will prevent a 
or an individual senator from un 
longing debate in order to destroy 
stitutional right of a majority of tl 
tolegislate. The adoption of the Ur 
Resolution will properly nd su 
remedy the situation, in my judg 

No one has asked for a chang 
rules which will prevent a minor 
being fully heard on any question 
fere with the right of free speech. — 
asking any extension of the const 
rights of the majority of the Sen 
the people themselves. The demar 
that the minority, protected as it 
checks and balances of the Con 
shall not exercise veto rights over 
of a majority when that majorit; 
only to exercise its constitutional 
legislation. 

This power of obstruction, result 
the failure of the rules to provide 
jority cloture, brings the Senate ir 
pute, demoralizes its orderly proce 
interferes with its power to act 
under its constitutional authorit, 
interests of the people. It protec 
sential right. It is wrong. It isu 
ican. And, in my judgment, the 4 
people demand that senators - 


title in a list of popular reprints W) 
including a number of Stevensor; 
there were exactly five more ¢} 
The Misadventures of John Ni 
all John Nicholson’s misadt 
occurred to me that this was then 
ing. I bought all five—every one 
greatly to the astonishment 
who as I left the shop eyed me W 
suspicion, and putting them in 
went at once to another s 
throughout the world, wh 
knew a great deal about ré 
There I produced a single copy ¢ 
and asked what he would pay for! 
amined the thing carefully, cot 
its exceptional condition, and a) 
thirty dollars, which I accepted 4 
home. 
A week later, I sold him a 
for thirty dollars, and he sme 
“Look here,” he said, wi 
smile, “‘you’ve found a nest of 
place. Exactly how many hav 
“You’ve just bought two, 
“and I have four left.” 
“T'll have to buy ’em all 
first investment,” he grumbl d 
you twenty-five dollars apie 
others.” (Continued on Page & 


oiErrol as 
relle-at-Evil’’ 
id). “Clothes 
keie Pirate.” 


issified” —Corinne Griffith’s latest 
idvest, a “business opportunity” for 
10; wanting a real heart interest story 
it: everyday working girl. Directed 
y4 red Santell for Corinne Griffith Pro- 
ac)ms, Inc., from Edna Ferber’s story. 


T> Dark Angel’ — The supreme 
ot of love and sacrifice. Beautifully 
1ai:d by Ronald Colman and Vilma 
an’ and directed by George Fitz- 
mice for Samuel Goldwyn from H. 
_ livelyan’s play. 


T> New Commandment” — 
ov shattered by a weakling’s spineless- 
ath peace, finds itself in the cauldron 
f yr. Superb work by Ben Lyon and 
lai re Sweet. Directed by Howard 
ig}, for Robert T. Kane from Col. 
te) tick Palmer’s book, “Invisible 


Noy ds.” 


| Moderns” — Spectacular crash 
Falane and Zeppelin adds a thrill to 
1¢/sual excellent Colleen Moore pic 
ire his one being from Israel Zangwill’s 
Produced by John McCormick, 
srancis Dillon directing with June 
's, editorial director. 


sat Fools Men” — Lewis Stone, 
Mtiy Mason, David Torrence and 
attra Bedford in an adaptation of 
le _ Kitchell Webster’s “Joseph Greer 
nd) is Daughter.” Directed by George 


: sinbaud, June Mathis, editorial 
or. 
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If it’s a First National Picture, You’ll Enjoy It 
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Sam Rork presents LEON ERROL with Dorothy Gish in 
“CLOTHES MAKE THE PIRATE” 
EON ERROL, of “Sally” fame, has his first starring réle in “Clothes Make 


the Pirate’— and what a réle it is! First a henpecked husband, then an unwilling 
pirate and finally the leader of the cutlass-swinging crew of murderers. 


Here’s spectacular comedy! Under Maurice Tourneur’s direction lavish scenes of 
pirate battles enrich the spring of humor from Etrol’s “Tremble-at-Evil” Tidd part and 
Dorothy Gish’s sit-by-the-fire character. You’ll agree it’s an outstanding comedy of the 
year, unerring in its appeal to every age. And Errol’s immense! 


The cast also includes Nita Naldi, Tully Marshall, 
James Rennie; 
George Marion, 
Edna Murphy, 
Walter Law and 
Reginald Barlow. 


Life holds only terrors for 
Tidd whether at home with 
his wife (right) or on the 
pirate frigate (lower right). 


Race track (above) 
and carnival (right) 
vie with each other 
in “The Scarlet 
Saint” with Lloyd 
Hughes and Mary 
Astor as the central 
figures. 


“THE SCARLET SAINT” 


ACE track winners thundered by! Mardi Gras crowds screeched! Fidele alone remained 
an isolated figure because she was true to herself. 


Starting with this situation Gerald Beaumont, who knows crowds—race track and others 
—as a fan knows batting averages, wrote a story of intense action and heart interest, “The 
Lady who Played Fidele.” Under the title of “The Scarlet Saint” the screen version promises 
to excel the tension and sentiment of the printed story. Lloyd Hughes and Mary Astor play 
the leads. George Archainbaud directed under Earl Hudson’s supervision. 
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Sheet steel—glareless! 


Working without eye-shades and with no elaborate 
diffusing globes, these workmen are able to inspect 
sheet steel without the slightest sign of strain. 
Work-Light is hung directly above their heads, yet the 
shiny metal surface casts no bothersome reflections. 
Illumination is uniform over every square inch of 
the steel. (Photo from plant of Follansbee Bros. Co., 
Toronto, O.) 


startling difference! 


VERY man knows, from his 


own experience, what sheet steel 


looks like under ordinary light. Work-Light is different! You 
need only this picture to tell you. Yet many plants still buy lighting 


on the assumption that “light is 


all alike’! 


Why is this difference important? Here experience* answers: — 
y p Pp 


A manufacturer of locomotive 
stokers installed Work-Light in a 
basement department and found that 
for the first time workers in that part 
of the plant were able to earn a 
bonus. Naturally the difficulty pre- 
viously experienced in inducing men 
to work there quickly disappeared. 


One famous hosiery manufacturer 
found that, with Work-Light, the 
percentage of hosiery that required 
re-boarding was cut in half. This 
mill’s engineers credited Work-Light 
with having effected an actual pro- 
duction increase of 4.2 per cent. 


A big Pennsylvania textile plant 
found that, under Work-Light, its 
workmen could count threads hung 
20 feet away. Under ordinary illumi- 


* Names upon request 


You can make a Work-Light 


nation, the same men had to move 
10 feet closer to the threads in order 
to see clearly enough to count. This 
plant is now a Work-Light user. 


A machine shop manufacturing 
universal joints found that every pore 
in the surface of a ground but unfin- 
ished shaft was clearly visible under 
Work-Light, while under daylight 
the same surface appeared to be 
polished. This sold an installation. 


An automobile body plant re- 
vealed this situation. “Several of our 
good men were called on the carpet 
for poor work, but they just flatly 
declared they couldn’t improve until 
Work-Light lamps were installed. As 
a favor to a long-suffering Purchas- 
ing Agent, rush us 50 lamps.” 


trial in your own plant, without 


obligation. We will be glad to loan you lamps enough to light any 


department you select. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
125 River Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


; 


\W 


need 
100@C. H. FE. 


eS 


Co., 1925 
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“No,” I said, “I want one for my own 
library; but youmay have the three others.”’ 

I took my check, and decided that I had 
done a very good day’s work. 

“But if you find any more,”’ added the 
bookseller, “put ’em in the fire. It’ll take 
me three years to get rid of these.” 

I didn’t find any more, but two months 
later a collector in Boston discovered an- 
other pirated edition of Nicholson that 
antedated my edition by about two weeks; 
the date on the paper wrapper proved it 
beyond question. It was a very important 
discovery, from a bibliographical point of 
view; and I was very glad that I had not 
waited to sell my first five until I could get 
more money. The copy that I kept I still 
have. It is worth, I suppose, about ten 
cents today. 

That was one of my earliest adventures, 
and I remember it with great happiness, 
although I have made many more impor- 
tant finds since. It illustrates rather neatly 
one thing that will bear remembering about 
pirated editions: they may be first editions 
and they may not; that is to say, there may 
be another pirated edition that is a little 
more first, as it were. 


Rare Contemporary Editions 


If I were asked to name the rarest item 
among contemporaneous American first 
editions I should probably think hard for 
some moments, but in the end I should 
probably name one of two small brochures. 
IT should name, I think, either Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s tiny pamphlet, The Torrent 
and the Night Before, or H. L. Mencken’s 
Ventures ‘Into Verse. Both may be ac- 
curately described as frightfully rare. It 
will be a surprise to many, no doubt, to 
read that Mencken has ever condescended 
to verse; but it is quite, quite true, and the 
dabbler in secondhand bookstalls will do 
well to keep at least one eye open for the 
result of those early lispings, as well as for 
the Robinson opus. Both are mere pam- 
phlets, and neither is so very old. Mr. Rob- 
inson’s was privately printed in 1896, and 
was immediately distributed, for the most 
part to friends. Mr. Mencken’s appeared, 
without any convulsions of nature, in 1901, 
and went much the same way. One is 
poetry, and the other, I am sorry to say, is 
not; but they are almost equally rare 
today, and probably the psychology of 
rarity has fixed their value to the collector 
at about the same figure. I have heard of a 
copy of Mr. Robinson’s brochure changing 


| hands at a figure in excess of a hundred and 


fifty dollars, and I have no doubt that Mr. 
Mencken would pay as much for a copy of 
Ventures Into Verse. The former work is 
almost a legend. I have never seen it, al- 
though I know it exists. The Ventures I 
have seen; indeed, I once owned a copy. I 
found it in a Chicago bookshop, marked at 
fifty cents, and that is the sum I paid for it. 
It had been sold to the dealer by a reviewer 
for a local poetry magazine. That was 
before the present vogue of Mr. Mencken, 
but as editor of The Smart Set he had been 
kind to me, and I yielded to the impulse to 
buy his poems. They were terrible. Some 
years later, in a thoughtless moment, I men- 
tioned the verses to Mr. Mencken in a 
letter. 

In his reply he set forth that he was sur- 
prised to hear that I had the book. He had 
only one copy himself, it seemed, and that 
was so mutilated as to be incomplete. He 
would take it as a favor if I would send him 
mine, and would send me another book in 
exchange. “I had a sweet soul in those 
days,”’ he wrote. 

I gracefully yielded my copy, received 
two books in exchange, handsamely in- 
scribed, and was for a time satisfied. I 
liked to think of Mr. Mencken made happy 
by my unmutilated copy of Ventures Into 
Verse, and thought I had done a Christian 
act. Mr. Mencken, I am sure, thought so, 
too, for I have long since reached the con- 
clusion that he instantly destroyed it. 

Then there is Robinson’s second produc- 
tion, The Children of the Night, a volume 
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of admirable poetry, published b 
Boston house, in 1897. It is 
rare and desirable. The last eo 
advertised as for sale was priced ai 
five dollars, which seemed to m 
reasonable. I have clung grimly t 
for ten years now, in spite of 
offers. It came to me from Be 
once an amateur collector, in exe 
something crude and powerful 
Russian, the name of which I 
gotten, and which I do not miss, 
miss my first edition of the Spc 
Anthology, which idiotically I gc 
dollars and a copy of a later printi; 
years before it went to fifty dollar 
not make that mistake again. Li! 
of Grass, another great rarity in it 
edition, the Anthology was a ne 
genuine departure, and it has bec 
manent addition to literature. 
Still other volumes of merit th: 
as desiderata, and which in timer 
large sums in the auction market, 
Norris’ Yvernelle, Miss Millay’ 
cence, and Stephen Crane’s Ma; 
Renascence goes back only to 1$ 
Yvernelle was published no longe: 
1892. Each was the first publish 
of its author, and probably the | 
each was limited. The prices aske 
today are quite handsome—althot 
collectors must not think that 1 
asked by dealers very closely apy 
the prices dealers are willing t 
young collectors. That naive n 
given many amateurs an evil o 
dealers that some of them do no 
In the case of Stephen Crane’s 
however, one would be justified i 
out for a fair reward, for the bc 
questionably hard to find. It y 
really published; it was printe 
author—a nice distinction. It i 
large octavo, in yellow wrappers, 
Crane’s name does not appear 
title page. Instead, there appears 
of one Johnston Smith; but Johns 
was merely Stephen Crane masi 
until such time as he should hay 
reviews. A copy has sold recen, 
muchas one hundred dollars, whic 
fraction of what it will bring some 


Rules for Young Collec 


Certainly one of the rarest 
modern literature is that know 
Dance of Death, and attributed t 
Herman, for the author of the 
collaboration with another man— 
other than Ambrose Bierce, who 
tion is now on its way to the he 
was published in 1877—a magnific 
directed against the immoralit 
waltz—and was actually a hoax pé 
by Bierce and Thomas A. Harec 
the valuable edition is the right ' 
the terminology of the collect, 
upon its title page, in the wont 


author, contains only the words '} 
Copy.’ All others are reprints, a) 
they are scarce and desirable the} 
is the roc of the species. It fete 
something less than fifty dollars) 
few years it will take its place as 
commanding rarities of our time 

As for Joseph Hergesheimer, | 
volumes already are climbing tov! 
able figures, and there is no limi 
possibilities. I suppose that it w 
pression of Jurgen that made J: 
Cabell for the collectors, quite as) 
in a large degree, it was the sup? 
Jurgen that made Mr. Cabell for! 
sellers and the critics. Whatev 
been the critical and sales rest 
sounding episode was a trumpe 
collectors. They hunted franti 
editions of the suppressed n 
had reached a third impression 
ax fell—and snapped up the ear 
with great gusto, although pre 


notable chiefly for the illus 
Howard Pyle. 
and today few esteemed writers 

(Continued on Page 
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One-third of the nation’s | 
fuel is being wasted : 


HIS is a conservative estimate based upon the 

opinions of the country’s leading engineers. 

The greater part of it can be saved—and 
without changing present equipment. 


It is the business of Johns-Manville to demon- 
strate where and how fuel and power can be 
saved, to provide an effective and efficient 
means and to show how to apply such means. 


That is why it is just as important to you as 
to us to avail yourself of the services of Johns- 


Manville Sales Engineers in your place of 8 wes 

business. ‘6 oy 
Insulation, Packings, Refractory Cements, i tee 

Roofing, and other Asbestos products may ma- bas 

terially aid in both conserving fuel and lower- vse 

ing production costs, thus placing you in the e 

best position to meet your competition. ‘ 


evens 
THE COMTIMEN 


Through 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


SAVES POWER 


PRODUCTS 
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Good work 


THE SATURDAY 


Draw a straight line. 
Send a good saw 
singing down it, 
straight and clean 
and true! Then you 
will be on the right 
track to pride in your 


finished work. 


begins with the saw. 
With the way it cuts 


HETHER you will 

be able to cut true 
to the line and do it fast 
and easy depends on 
the saw you buy. 


Suppose you get a saw 

that chatters . . . drags 

. wobbles . . . runs 

only by main strength 
. hacks the wood? 


No man can turn out 
good work unless the 
sawing is well done. 


Henry Disston, eighty- 
five years ago, figured 
out a saw that will give 
any man a good start 
toward a good job. 


He trained his own 
sawmakers; he made his 
own saw steel. He was so 
nearly right that today 
saws with his name are 
used around the world. 


The Disston Saw is 
“The Saw Most Carpen- 
ters Use.’’ Carpenters, 
everywhere, ask for and 
buy it by name. 


“DISSTON’” is thename 
to look for when you go 
to buy a saw. 


In a Disston Saw you 
will get balance that 
works with hand and 
arm. You will get the 
temper and spring, the 
life and keenness Disston 
Steel alone can give. 


Your saw will hold its 
edge, cut keenly, fast and 
easy, true to the line. 


Then you can do the 
kind of a job you have 
always wanted to do. 


Your hardware dealer 
will tell you this, too, 
about the Disston Saw. 


Henry DissTon & Sons, INc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


Disston Metal-cutting Saws 
show the supremacy of 
Disston Steel 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what work you 
are doing, in wood, 
metal, stone, ivory, 
rubber, leather, cloth, 
fibre, or other mate- 
rials. We will tell you 
how to saw it better 
and easier. Disston is- 
sues many free books 
to aid saw users. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
prices in their first appearances than Mr. 
Cabell. Scarcest of all is his first novel, 
The Eagle’s Shadow, first published as a 
serial in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
and the more devoted of this writer’s ad- 
mirers seek diligently for the old issues of 
THE Post which contain the chapters of 
that story. For the book and for the maga- 
zine numbers, dealers ask surprising prices. 

Of contemporary writers who are not 
Americans, a number in recent years have 
been outstandingly popular with collectors, 
and their first-edition prices have soared in 
some instances to almost incredible figures. 
Mr. Arthur Machen already has been men- 
tioned. Stevenson is the great survival of 
the eighties; his prices have scarcely 
wavered since years ago they began to rise. 
At the moment, the two who seem to rise 
head and shoulders above their fellows, in 
their popularity with collectors, are Joseph 
Conrad and George Moore. Impressive dis- 
putes are conducted in serious bibliographi- 
cal journals as to the rightness of their 
editions, whether New York antedated Lon- 
don in a given instance, or publication was 
simultaneous in those cities, and which 
variation of several bindings was the au- 
thentie first. Both men have benefited 
hugely by the enthusiasm of collectors, and 
have been personally party to the publica- 
tion at high prices, in very limited editions, 
of books especially designed for the collect- 
ing fraternity. 

Now the easiest way to obtain such books 
as one cares to collect is to purchase them 
from the better dealers; but this method is 
likely to run into alarming figures. That is 
the millionaire’s way. He tells his agent 
what interests him, or his agent tells him 
what ought to interest him, and the mil- 
lionaire gives a blanket order that is passed 
along to the rare-book dealer. The dealer 
advertises widely, England is ransacked, 
and in time the desired items are procured 
and turned over to the millionaire for a 
pretty penny. The dealer, quite properly, 
gets for them every nickel that they are 
worth, and perhaps more. He is entitled 
to his price. 

I cannot afford to collect that way, and I 
am sure no other small collector can afford 
it. So that the more difficult way, in a 
sense, becomes the small ‘collector’s way, 
and he soon comes to realize that it is by all 
odds the happiest way. He digs around in 
the smaller shops, in the shilling barrows, in 
the ten-cent boxes, and resurrects the little 
mistakes and ignorances of the small dealer. 
With no little taste and acumen he sniffs 
the excellence of a newcomer in letters, and 
purchases his work as it comes from the 
press, before the verdict of time and sur- 
vival has been handed down. He even 
profits by the little mistakes and ignorances 
of the large dealer, who is far, indeed, from 
infallible. And in time he brings together, 
either for sentiment or for sale, a very good 
and representative collection of choice works 
that have cost him probably less than a 
tenth of what they are actually worth. If 
he cares to sell them he may reap a hand- 
some profit on his investment; if he does 
not care to sell he may—and does—sit back 
and boast of the items in his collection that 
So-and-So, the wealthy collector, with all 
his money could not buy. 


Joys of the Quest 


Yes, that is quite the happiest way of all 
to quest for the diamond—in the dust heap. 
Frequent all the shops, the greater as well 
as the lesser, and search out the rarities 
that the dealers have overlooked, or the 
prospective rarities that the dealers do not 
yet recognize. They are always to be found, 
for there never yet has been a dealer who 
knew everything there was to be known 
about rare volumes. Somewhere in the 
heaps and tons of old books that line the 
walls of book shops or gather dust in the out- 
door bins there are choice and desirable 
items of charm and of value. The shrewd 
collector will recognize and acquire them 
when he sees them. Every new search is a 
voyage to the Indies, a quest for buried 


N sven 
e 


treasure, a journey to the end of 
bow; and whether or not at the, 
shall be turned up a pot of gold or 
delightful volume, there are alw 
ders along the way. 

If a collector’s taste be right } 
go far wrong in his selections, § 
later his judgments will be just 
1914, with no more capital than: 
to be found in the pockets of a ne 
man, I began to collect the edit 
British writer whose work pleased; 
but whose name was quite unknoy 
the next ten years I gathered his } 
his pamphlets wherever I found t 
cost so small that never once y 
to forgo—as tradition seems alw: 
mand—a single luncheon to posse 
At the end of my decade of questin 
tired somewhat of that specialty ; 
just as diligently engaged with the 
another unknown, I sold my 
tion of the first man, en bloe, ¢ 
collector, and pocketed a el eck 
thousand dollars. There was no 
gouging in the deal. The co) 
worth every penny of what I r 
today it is worth more. Yet ii 
to me had been, I suppose, ode 
than three hundred dollars, and 
tributed over a period of ten yeai 


Speculating With Boo 


I am at present collecting jus 
nestly the works of two other mer 
as certain of fame as was the ma 
in 1914, and whose first editions i 
five years will bring astonishi 
am not collecting for the n 
collecting for my own happin 
I am building upon a solid f 
comforting thought. The sale yal 
there when, and if, I ever care 1 
must, however, decline to na 
have in mind, for there are in 
the rise is beginning, and I 
for competition until my o 
are complete. 

There is no shame to be tak 
in speculating with books, anda 
income may be achieved in that fi 
a sufficient knowledge of the ne« 
better dealers, an earnest and 
young man—or, for that matte 
woman—may earn in his spare | 
where from fifty to a hundred 
week. One of the best-known | 
America recently told me that he 
the latter sum, once a week on al 
to a youth who spends his enti 
canvassing the smaller bookshop; 
up the rare and curious volumes t] 
learned to know the dealer can u 
able to buy them for a fraction of th 
and as he knows what ultimate 
charged for them, is able to sell 
about half of that final figure 
excellent harvest. It is a pleasat 
honest profession, and a cultured ( 
parts of the world it isa popula 
England, France and America, all 
ing Cross Road, along the Seine 
ment, and in lower Fourth Avent 
met young men who devote | 
their time to it; and, where inte 
rected the search, they have 

Queer indeed are the items 
light out of box and barrow, 
perhaps forgotten even by 
early pamphlets, printed at 
expense, unimportant volum 
names signed to the introduc 
advertising brochures done by cel 
their cheese-and-ale days, cil 
bills, programs, and what not! 


ghoulishness of it all, but j in 
it is these very trifles and em 
often that bring the largest 
market. But the prime requ 
lecting are a flair for books al 
love of the game. Lacking th 
attempt the gentle art of boo! 
whatever its rewards. 
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A Stewart-Warner 
Product 


N order to complete Stewart-Warner 

Matched-Unit Radio, a Reproducer far 

above the average in both performance and 
appearance was required. 


Again, Stewart-Warner engineers came to 
the front. They designed and perfected a 
reproducer that surprises everyone with its 
wonderful reproduction of music and speech. 


It is a perfect companion for Stewart- 
Warner Radio Instruments. 


And it improves the reception of any radio. 


We are so enthusiastic over this product 
that we want you to try one—compare it for 
tone quality, volume, appearance. You will be 
proud to have your friends see and hear it. 


Backed by the Stewart-Warner Guarantee, 
you are assured of the very best that can be 
produced. You take no chance. 


Model 400 as illustrated $25.00 
Model 405 Junior Model 19.50 


They speak for themselves—at your dealer’s 
today! 


pms! ANN STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
: \4 CHICAGO - U.S.A. 
\ we 


atchned—Umit Radio 


INSTRUMENTS TUBES * REPRODUCERS ACCESSORIES 


COPYRIGHT 1925 BY SW. 5S. COR'N 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


—. 


White dial $3.25 
Radium $4.25 


* 


YQ, ‘Teller J 


times the 


tides of 
sleep 


DIVE into sleep a thousand 
fathoms, or float lightly on 
the crest ...Tom-Tom right 
next to your pillow won’t dis- 
turb your slumbers all night. 
Tom-Tom’s ticks slip by like 
a school of silver minnows. 
But comes the precise minute 
you’ve decided to awake, and 
he halloos like a bell-buoy on 
a choppy sea. Twelve cheery 
rounds of it, loud and clear 
... till up you’ve bounced in 
your wide-awakeness. 


Handsome Tom-Tom. A 
shiny octagon. With curved 
crystal so you can read time 
easily at whatever angle you 
glance at his: face. Simple 
mechanism that means per- 
fect time. Cubist numerals. 
Special top-ring. 

See Tom-Tom and other 
True Time Tellers at your 
dealer’s. Among them the 
octagon Tidy-Tot — Tom- 
Tom’s little brother. 


THEN, EW SA Vein 
CLOCK COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tidy -Tot the small 
octagon alarmer 
Silver dial $3.25 

Radium $4.25 
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THe PASSING OF THE RANCHES 


States it owns something like 80 per cent of 
the total area. 

But the whole policy of the Government 
has been to get land into the possession of 
small settlers through its homestead laws. 
In early days the cattleman had usually lo- 
cated his home ranch near a well or spring, 
| and partly through force of being first on 
the spot, he managed more or less to con- 
| trol a great surrounding area of thousands 
of acres, despite occasional clashes with fel- 
low ranchers. When the small settler under 
the homestead laws came in, the newcomer 
took up only a few hundred acres, or less, 
but he broke up the range, or at least took 
the heart out of the system, by spotting it 
here and there. 

Speaking of the West as a whole, and not 
of particular states where, because of pecu- 
liar conditions, the rancher has been more 
than usually successful in keeping the set- 


tler out, it may be said that gradually 
enough of the settlers’ fences crept around 
the water holes to make the stockman 
realize that he was operating under entirely 
different conditions. For a long time there 
was war between ranchers and settlers. 
Often the latter pretended to bein the cattle 
business in a small way, or perhaps he was 
actually soengaged. In not a few cases his 
small herd was built up at the expense of 
the ranchmen who were there when he came. 
A homesteader would settle far out on the 
range, even in the desert, one or two score 
miles from anywhere, and after a while he 
had a few cows and calves. 


The Days of the Rustler Wars 


There were rustler wars, and in 1892, in 
Wyoming, the United States cavalry went 
to the protection of the settlers. The cow- 
boys surrendered, ‘ostensibly to the 
eavalry,’’ as Philip Ashton Rollins has ex- 
pressed it in his book, The Cowboy, “‘ prac- 
tically to the farmer.” 

But the passing of the ranches in the old 
sense has been due to still other causes. 


' When, about a decade after the rustler 


wars, an immense area from the public 
domain was set aside as a national forest re- 
serve, the open range was still further di- 
minished. These areas were set aside to be 


| administered as forest reserves primarily 


for water and timber conservation, and only 
incidentally for grazing. Today more than 
1000 municipalities depend upon the water- 


_ sheds in these areas for their water supply. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


To what extent and under what condi- 
tions grazing should be conducted in the 
national forests constitute most technical 
and complicated questions, with serious 
aspects of sectional and political feeling, 
quite aside from the purely scientific and 
economic problems involved. Suffice it to 
say now that herds of cattle and bands of 
sheep cannot roam at will in the national 
forests. Permits must be obtained and fees 
paid. Newcomers are provided for and 
old-timers cut down. In a general way the 
Government makes room for the small 
owner and reduces the large outfit. Thus, 
for still another reason, the old-time ranches 
are passing. Then, too, since the war the 
industry has been suffering from depression 
in an extreme form, insolvency, bankruptcy, 
the disruption of herds, even the complete 
abandonment or liquidation of the busi- 
ness being exceedingly common. Untold 
numbers of cattle have sold at from one- 
half to two-thirds the cost of production. 

Again the causes are complex, but super- 
ficially at least it would seem as if produc- 
tion had been greatly stimulated during 
the war and that speculation reigned su- 
preme. Prices were high and novices 
rushed into the business under the impres- 
sion that it is an easy occupation, where all 
there is to do is to sit on a horse and let 
one’s legs hang down. Bankers extended 
credit with the greatest freedom and along 
with many of their clients went more or 
less crazy, with consequent bank failures in 
many parts of the Southwest. 

When hostilities closed, the packers had 
a big surplus of meats. There was inevi- 
table deflation, as in so many other indus- 
tries, but it has differed from most in its 
long continuance. Only now is the turn 
beginning to come. But in the meantime 


many have left the business, efforts to con-’ 


vert ranches to other purposes have been 
numerous, and the number of beef cattle 
has decreased enormously throughout the 
country. 

The industry is peculiar in the length of 
its cycles, which investigators estimate at 
about fourteen years. The valleys of these 
cycles are longer.than the peaks; and thus, 
though cattle in the past have at times 
been immensely profitable, one naturally 
hears more of the grief. Students say that 
by 1930 prices may again be high; but 
there is cold comfort for those hanging on 
to the ragged edges of an industry in such 
predictions. It takes so many years for 


a” 


November 


the country to get in and out o 
ness that the average cattleman 
slight consolation in assurances q 
history. 

“Why isn’t So-and-So at thi 
tion?”’ I asked one of the memb 
ing a gathering of Arizona cattle 

‘‘He can’t afford to come,” ws 
cise reply. “‘If whales were sell 
cents apiece, he couldn’t buy th 
sardine.” 

In the fall of 1922, the write 
family, journeyed into the far | 
for the first time, settling dow 
winter in an ancient little city ir 
Arizona. Within a day or so y 
need of motor transportation a 
myself to the local agency of tl 
bestriding colossus which turr 
many thousands of small autom¢ 
day. When asked if he had a us 
sale, the fat and genial sales 
turned’ me over to a fat and ip 
salesman who drove me to the o 
the city. 


The Erstwhile King’s | 


Neither sales manager nor sale 
in the least typical of one’s idea 
Southwest; but out in the new su 
standing in dignified silence and 
beside the car that he was willi 
was the real thing. A straight 
somer, cleaner-cut-looking A 
forty-five or fifty I have neve 
year or two before he was said to 
rated at $500,000, a cattle king, } 
was bossing a gang of Mexican 
the occupation of plowing up t 
alkali dust in preparation fora 

Few words were said. I wr 
check for the few hundred dolla 
asked, and physical possessi 
shabby, battered contraption p 
the erstwhile cattle king to the w 
next morning, at the county off 
I went to obtain a license, it wa: 
the former half millionaire had fi 
self so enriched by the deal, r 
what he had been in the past fe 
that he had thrown up his job a 
state. It was a great sum of ri 
for a cattleman to see in the fall 

In the summer of 1923, wheny 
of the remoter portions of the| 
National Forest on the great } 
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A Hillside Corral, Santa Clara County, California 
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eres twice 
he call for 
handler now 


double attraction. It is progress! 


Everybody who sees the new Chandler 
Twentieth Century Sedan quickly feels its 
allurement. They all like its beauty. They 
all like its richness. They all like its power. 
They all like its price. 


It is, you will see, an important new 
development in better body-building—a 
finer, smarter, roomier 4-door sedan priced 
less than a 2-door coach—and there is no 
question but that a real sedan with four 
doors is the ultimate and most convenient 
type of modern closed car. 

COMPANY, 


CAR CLEVE LAN, DE 


Export 


lity now talks Price 


When quality talks price as impressively 
as it does in the new Chandler Twentieth 
Century Sedan—the news travels fast. It 
gets attention. And the car attracts with a 


Beneath the style, the charm and the lux- 
ury of this great car is a chassis far advanced 
in strength and balance—and powered by 
the world-famous Pikes Peak motor, which 
has established so many new performance 
records. It is a car built for the years—and 
the owner’s thorough enjoyment. 


Quality also talks price in all the other 
Chandler new models. The Metropolitan 
Sedan De Luxe at $1795, and the Seven- 
Passenger Sedan at $1895, are both reduced 
$400. The Brougham, now $1695, is reduced 
$350. Open models are lower by $100 to 
$140. All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


Buy yourself a Chandler. It is today’s 
big outstanding value, a prime investment. 


Division, 1819 Broadway, 


AANDLER 


New York City 


you wherever you 
want to go. 


New York 
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Like the Magic Car- 
pet, A*B-A Travel- 
ers’ Cheques take 


Carr 


ABA &8, Chequ 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


and wherever money, means 
anything, A*B’A Travelers’ 
Cheques will mean money to 
you. 


They are known and welcomed 
by hotels, ticket offices, shops 
and banks the world over. 


For you they are safer than 
currency to carry on the per- 
son while traveling, and con- 
venient because not depend- 
ent for cashing upon banks or 
banking hours. 


Points To Remember About 


A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques 


@ The most widely used travelers’ cheques. 
@ Accepted for United States customs duties. 
Q Self-identifying through your signature. 
@ Clean, crisp and handsome as new bank- 
notes. @ Provided in neat wallets—light and 
easy to carry. @ The official travelers’ 
cheques of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. @ Sold by 11,000 banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. 
@ Denominations $10, $20, $50 and $100. 


Buy your American BANKERS 
Association Travelers’ Cheques at 
your own bank. 


FREE TRAVEL 
BOOKLET 
Ask your own bank 
for the A-B-A (Amer- 
ican BANKERS As- 
sociation) Travelers’ 


Cheque booklet, 
‘*Travel Trails,’’ 
which contains in- 
formation valuable 
to all travelers. Or 
write us direct. 


inter “Vacation 


The Agent for the Member Banks 
for the payment of all American = 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Paris 


7 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
Northern Arizona, I was introduced to the 
watchman in one of the fire lookouts. It 
was a lonely place, this lookout, with its 
distant vistas down into the Tonto Basin 
country, known for its earlier cattle and 
sheep wars and its still sporty lion hunting. 

The incumbent was a middle-aged man 
of quiet and simple manner, his job a 
temporary one with only a modicum of 
pay. His wife, it was said, was working ina 
restaurant in a mining town. Yet only a 
year or two before he had been worth, so 
he thought, several hundred thousand dol- 
lars because of his cattle holdings. But 
not a whimper came from either of these 
men. 

Even in the best of times cattle raising is 
fullof risks and hazards, a highly speculative 
occupation. In parts of the West there is 
the danger of excessive cold. In a single 
blizzard that struck one section of a state 
last winter, it was estimated that 17.5 per 
cent of the 500,000 cattle had been frozen 
or had later died from exposure. 

In other parts of the West drought comes 
at more or less fixed intervals, and it has 
a dread way of coming when prices are low 
and profits negligible. In that case the 
cowman must get rid of his calves at any 
price, being unable to carry them through 
until the seasons are more favoring. From 
earliest days the history of the industry is 
one of successive droughts. In the late 
50’s the cattle died off from drought in 


4M Southern California, but multiplied so 


rapidly in the next few years because of 
the luxuriant grass produced by excessive 
rains that the price fell to almost nothing. 

In addition, there are predatory animals, 
although these are gradually being extermi- 
nated, and poisonous plants. There are 
sections where lightning kills small herds. 
There are ranges eaten off by wild horses, 
and others with forage enough but-too far 
from a shipping point. Even if the herds 
can be driven long distances without seri- 
ous loss of weight, the market may have 
slumped by the time they arrive. 

It must be remembered also that the 
relative consumption of meat appears to 
have declined. Many factors, including 
the increasing availability of a great variety 
of fruits and vegetables and the larger use 
of dairy products, have lessened the per 


| capita consumption of meat. 


Cattle, Cattle Everywhere 


Over large areas of the West the cattle 
and sheep raiser grazes upon public do- 
main, national forests, Indian reservations, 
railroad grants, state lands and other prop- 
erty which he does not own. His invest- 
ment is on an uncertain basis, for he does 
not control his operating plant. Neither 
circumstance nor tradition makes him any 
too careful of its use. He feels that he has 
a prior right, and he is accustomed to com- 
mand. 

Lordly, indeed, is his assumption that 
the entire West is his domain, especially as 
he does not happen to own most of it. 
Naturally others dispute his calm assur- 
ance that these areas have no use but 
grazing. ‘ 

There is thus, inevitably, an atmosphere 
of instability, almost of conflict, attaching 
to ranching in the Far West. Most people 
jump to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing obsolete about it all, and though a 
cold scientific analysis may partly dispel 
this idea, there is much, alas, that is cha- 
otic and altogether wasteful in the industry. 

It is not to be wholly wondered at, there- 
fore, that one finds in Western states a 
rather general attitude to the effect that 
land is not in use if it is devoted to graz- 
ing—that is, to ranching. This is perhaps 
peculiarly the case in California, where the 
increase in population, the multiplication 
of small-fruit and vegetable farms and the 
intensive settlement of large land areas 
have been so marked. 

“‘Are there any cattle around here?” I 
asked the chamber-of-commerce secretary 
in a neat little town up in the gold-mining 
country in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada. 


‘ cattle.” 


is 


z. 
Novembe; 


“Further up,” he replied, log 
such an anachronism, although 
concede it in the next breath 
trict has been held back by b 
fits. There is the esta 
town, and we can’t start ¢ 
district unless the big holding; 
large landowners have been 
join in the past, but we hope 
the light soon. This country j 
continuous fruit production 
demonstration booth at th 
tion; there isn’t a day in the 
can’t pick some kind of frui 

In a still more remote por 
state, far back in the Sierra 
town close to the Nevada line 
same question: “Are there 
ranches here?” a 

“There are some old fello 
valley toward Nevada,” repli 


acres.” ' 

“We are going into the co 
said a real-estate man who 
around another part of the 
land isn’t used.” 

“Not used!’ I repeated in 
“‘ Aren’t there any cattle or she 


Where Bungalows Crowd 


“Oh, it’s probably grazed o 
almost contemptuously, “but 
proved. Do you know,” he ad 
kind of tree and vine will grow 
yet there is nothing but st 
There are 35,000 acres in whea 
We want to get it subdi 
lieve it is the best land int 
want population here. In 
good land will be in forty-aer 
plan to put all this country u 
it will grow two crops a year 

In the smoking car was a gr 
officials headed for their ann 
in a distant part of the § 
county was to be represented 
the most isolated snowbound 
well as San Francisco and ] 
There was the easy camarad 
tains at conventions, but not 
were well acquainted, at that 

One of them left the car, 
said to his seat mate, ‘‘ Wheres 
Blank County?” ; 

“Yes,” replied his compa 
awful big county, but not1 


One may follow the move 
tensive stock raising to intel 
ture in a thousand directions. — 
the Mohave Desert an old-time 
now grows pears and apples’ 
running stock. Up through 
Pass and on that old and seemin 
desert route to the Colorado 
farm with ample water, where 
elers stopped on their westwa 
before the railroad came. For 
place has been used to raise hay, 
on the side. But now it is goin 
den truck, and will probably s 
into little unit farms. a | 

Up in the rugged San Bernar 
tains there was once feed 
but now real-estate subdivision 
the eye at every turn. Old ¢ 
in the 60’s are now covered 1 
and lined with electric light 
bungalows have crowded a 

Everywhere one hears of 
of new irrigation districts; ~ 
cation in California has been‘ 
standing agricultural deve 
past decade or two. An enthw 
agricultural expert in one Ol 
mountainous counties said I 
the time cattle come back mu 
in his district will be cut up 
vided for intensive crops. — 

“‘One man here ran several 
on 800 acres,” he said. “A fa 
a few acres in the middle of # 
made $200 an acre. A lot o 
men can’t realize that ¢ 

(Continued on Page 
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E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, tell us 


“Tue large amount of trucking on the long and 
short runs between the several Squibb lab- 
oratories makes dependable truck lighting 
imperative. 

“We have found that for this work Prest- 
O-Lite is the most efficient equipment.” 

~ . “ “ 

These words are typical of the messages of 
appreciation that are continually coming to us 
from fleet operators using Prest-O-Lite Gas for 
truck lighting. 

No matter where the trucks are used, regard- 
less of road and weather conditions, Prest-O- 
Lite equipment has invariably been found to be 
a dependable, economical light—safe light, 
legal everywhere. 

Prest-O-Lite equipment—easy and econom- 
ical to install, simple to operate—will at once 
give your trucks a longer working day and cut 


down ton-mile costs, and by so equipping your 
trucks you will be taking full advantage of the 
experience of leading fleet operators throughout 
the country. 

Up-keep is simple and inexpensive. 


Thirty-six big gas-producing plants serve , 


thousands of Prest-O-Lite Exchange Stations 
located all over the country. You can always 
get a full tank for an empty one by paying a 
small amount for the gas only. 

As manufacturers of storage batteries for 
lighting trucks, as well as Prest-O-Lite Gas, we 
are in a position to tell you the lighting equip- 
ment that has proved most satisfactory in 
various types of service. 


JHE oO ACO. Inc: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Srest-O Lite Yas 


HES ES fl Li Gener (FO R ALL HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS 


‘ 
GF WORLDS LARGEST @ 


MANUFACTURER OF 
ACETYLENE THE GAS 
OFATHOUSAND USES” 


BATTERIES FOR 
AUTOMOBILES, FARM 
LIGHTING, RAILWAY 


Mj SIGNALS AND RADIO @ 
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Two thin separate layers. 
Air space between. 
Warmth with less weight. 


Woes 


Know the pleasure of 
feeling Physically Fit 


To keep your muscles warm and flexible—your body 
sufficiently protected to react to the stimulus of cold— 
there is nothing like Duofold Health Underwear. 

Duofold’s fabric is in two thin layers with air space be- 
tween. On the principle of the storm window, it gives you 
a high degree of warmth and protection, pith the comfort 
of light weight. 


This is why thousands of men who once experience the 
warmth, comfort and protection of Duofold, will have nothing 
else in winter. 


Buy it at men’s furnishing and department stores. Try 
Duofold ¢his winter. 


See a piece of Duofold’s unique 2-layer fabric at your 
dealers or write us for a sample. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N.Y. 


Men’s Union Suits 
$3.00 to $8.00 


Ladies’ Union Suits 
$3.50 to $5.50 
Misses’ Union Suits 
$3.25 to $4.00 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers 
$1.75 to $4.00 
Children’s and Boy’s 
Union Suits 
$1.75 to $4.50 


Infants’ Styles 
$.35 to $1.60 


Health Underwear for Men,Women, Children and Infants 


| cattle in Nevada. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
changed; this is especially true of those 
past forty-five. The cowman is the victim 
of his own occupation and can’t, for the 
most part, do anything else. You know, it 
is said he can hardly walk on a pavement. 

““A man bought two acres, a choice 
chunk along the highway. He made $320 
in lettuce off one acre and did exceedingly 
well with cabbages on the other plot. This 
was more than the former owner had been 
making on his whole cattle outfit for years. 

“This country is going to see a lot more 
poultry and dairying. Fruit and melons 
are new here, but they will increase. I tell 
you these cattlemen have been hit hard. 
The wife of one old fellow put in nearly 
1000 chickens. There are several very 
large lumber camps near here, and mines as 
well. In the past all supplies for the lumber 
people had to be brought in by a very 
roundabout way from the nearest whole- 
sale market, at Sacramento. 

“Well, not long after the old woman put 
in those hens I went around one day to ask 
her how they were doing. The old man 
was sitting on the front porch and his wife 
was nowhere in sight. So I put my ques- 
tions to him. 

““Fumph!’ he exclaimed contemptu- 
ously, while he continued torock. “‘‘They’re 
not mine. Ask the old woman.’ ~ 

“T went back to town and inserted a 
little piece in the paper on how well her 
chickens were doing. Not to hurt his feel- 
ings too much, I put in a smaller item on 
how his beef cattle were selling. In the 
meantime the winter months had come, 
with their big demand from the lumber 
camps, and in one month that woman had 
made $400 selling to the local trade. In- 
cidentally I may say that in her best 
month this last winter it was $500. The 
next trip I made out to the ranch to see 
how the chickens were doing was in the 
spring. Again I encountered the old man 
first and asked him how his wife was getting 
along with her hens.’’ 


Horseback Farmers 


“*QOh, it’s too hard work for a woman,’ 
he said in a superior tone. ‘I’ve taken over 
the chickens myself.’ 

“Right around here, in what from all 
appearances would seem to be the most 
typical cattle country in the world, thirteen 
new chicken houses have been put in in the 
last few months, and I know of plans for 
twenty more. Yet they never heard of 
chickens until a few years ago. I know of 
one man who owns—or at least runs his 
cattle on—8000 acres. For two years he 
has been dead broke. Time and again I 
have urged him to put in chickens to meet 
the big lumber camp and mining demand, 
so characteristic of this intermountain 
country. 

‘His only reply is a disdainful ‘Think of 
a man fooling with chickens!’ But I bet 
that he will do it within two years. I 
urged another bankrupt cowman to put in 
sugar beets, and his reply was that it was 
not a white man’s job. I tell you what, it’s 
a tragic thing to travel for fifty years on 
one track and not be able to get off. It’s 
awful hard for these horseback farmers to 
get down out of the saddle, but circum- 
stances are forcing them out.” 

If any state is predestined to be a sheep 
and cow country it is Nevada. Because of 
the upthrust of the mighty Sierras, it is far 
too arid for agriculture except in what are, 
relatively speaking, the tiniest patches. 
Something like fifteen great mountain 
ranges rib the state, with seemingly bound- 
less intervening valleys, hundreds of miles 
long, utterly vacant, sinister and majestic. 
There is summer feed in the mountains, 
spring and fall feed in the foothills and a 
colossal wealth of winter feed on the end- 
less desert. 

There is certainly room for sheep and 
Larger than all New 
England, with Pennsylvania thrown in, 
scarcely 77,000 people live in the state, and 
it is probable that population is actually 
decreasing. Moreover its social, political 


N ie 


and economic development 
ranches. Great landholdin 
the tradition. Here, even mo; 
New Mexico and Montana, ha: 
home of the cattle king. ~ 
Yet when the writer visited 
few months ago, one of the first 
formation vouchsafed had to qd 
increased production and export 
and potatoes, and I was gravel) 
by a leading citizen of the le 
there that twenty new chicken 
been started in the neighborh: 
last year. Thus even in his mo 
stronghold—in what his 
consider his supreme feudal 
is the cattle and sheep king 
Old institutions change b 
the cattle ranches of Califo 
trace back to a dim romantic 
institution, the system is deep! 
in history and story. No lo 
can witness the changes of 
without regret, even though 
now live in comfort in full e 
modern plumbing and edue; 
once a few lords of the man 
the hacienda held in earele 
so vast that they might never se 
ruled over a humble and ve 
people. 


Farms Parading as Ra 


Picturesque as California’ 
dition is, the flavor and gl 
have pretty well been knoc 
common and popular but ins 


tary region, of applying the wor 
or “rancho,” to every little 
chicken farm, orchard and veg 
den. One may see tens of th 
them in California—mere pocke 
chief farms, often not fa 
merely small homes wi 
gardens. 


may have taken cattle to 
advance of the mission fathers 
early development was in conn¢ 
the missions. These instituti on: 


which the military presidios w 
feature. By these means it 
California would become a 
towns and farms occupied by d| 
of the soldiers, and by the India) 
through the efforts of the p 
coming, together with other se! 
tribute-paying, God-fearing Sp} 
jects.” 

In 1834, the missions had 4 
Some of the rancheros— — privat 
not caring for ranch life, gave 12 
to the missions, receiving one a ¥i 
upon. At times it was necess| 
off horses and cattle, so ra 
multiply. Once it was neces} 
7500 horses in one month. 4 t 
sions drought did the work effi! 
1829, 12,000 animals died at} 
Barbara Mission alone. The 
located in the most fertile p 
coast, both for grazing p 
enable the padres to raise ¥ 
help of Indian labor. 

Naturally there was no expo 
but New England whalers, 
ton ships, called in great n 
hides and tallow, as related 
Years Before the Mast. 
around the Horn was a ha 
ships had to take on fresh meatil 
tables because of scurvy among ?? 
In return the Californians obt! 
only clothes and manufa 
from the trading ships. The hid 
missions, taken back to New! 
formed one of the bases of this 
subsequent supremacy as a s}t 
center. 

From 1822 to 1834 most of th 
this trade were supplied by t : 
but there was land to spare 
the cheapest thing in Calif 
days, and the Spanish crown ¥ 
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HERE’S EVER a thrill in giving 

the thing that is wanted. Asa | 
gift for Christmas, fine silk hosiery is 
almost sure to be the wanted thing. | 
The safe present! Here are some of | 
the advantages: \ 


I. It is a useful gift, always needed, 
never superfluous; an every-day 
reminder of a discriminating gener- 
osity. And if it is Phoenix hosiery, 
it is peculiarly long-lasting. 
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Il. It is a beautiful gift. Pure silk is 
one of the richest and loveliest com- 
modities in all the world. And never 
before have we woven it into such 
alluring patterns, with colorings that 


even the old dyers never attained. 


Ill. It is an appropriate gift. Personal 
and intimate, there is fine sentiment 


conveyed in its choice selection. 


IV. It is the easily-purchased gift. No 
tiresome shopping around, or last- 
minute stressful hunting for the less 


suitable things. 


In the stores of America, Phoenix 
leads in sales, not only because of 
its outstanding elegance, but because 
it carries its wearers over record long 
miles—at low cost. Durability plus ele- 
gance! For men, women and children 


it is the standard hosiery everywhere. 
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If you are about to buy 
DIAMONDS it will pay you to 


WRITE FOR THIS 


FREECATALOG 


This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated. 
Tells how to 
judge, select and 
buy diamonds. 


Tells how they 
mine, cut and 
market dia- 
monds. 


— 
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weights, 
sizes, 
prices and 
qualities, 
$20.00 to 
$20,000.00, 
is considered 
an authority, 


Thousands 
of customers in 
all parts of the ootia 


BUY DIAMONDS DIRECT 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

America’s leading diamond importers 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston, has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling direct 
by mail to customers and dealers alike all over the 
world at importing prices. Here are several dia- 
mond offers—direct to you by mail—which 
clearly demonstrate our position to name prices on 
diamonds that should interest every present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond 
is of good brilliancy. 
Mounted in ladies’ style 
14K. solid gold setting. Or- 
der this diamond, take it to 
any expert, make any com- 
parisons you wish—if you 
are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 


Our price direct $145.00 


tOVOUS.4 chats 


This beau- 
@#tiful 18k 
¥ solid white 
gold Ring 
ise xq nb hand carved 
and pierced in the latest 
style hexagon top. The 
fine blue-white diamond 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely set in 
solid platinum ring, 
which is richly carved 


is of rare brilliancy. Our | and ely pierced 
ce zi ina aceé- 
ap Bera Mt $95.00 work effect $235.00 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 
Y% carat . . $31.00 lcarat . . $145.00 
% carat . . 50.00 2 carats. . 290.00 
Ye carat . . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 


$42.50 
Ladies’ Diamond Mounted Wrist Watch 


41023S.P.—Four full cut, blue-white Diamonds of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy and six rich blue sapphires set in 
platinum. Case is 18K white Solid Gold withe ngraved 
platinum finished dial. The 17-jewel movement is an 
adjusted guaranteed accurate timekeeper. Money 
refunded if this watch can be duplicated 

elsewhere for less than $85.00. Our price $42 50 


Diamonds Sent For Your Inspection 
Before Payment, If Desired 


Rings will be sent to any bank you may name or 
any Express Co. with privilege of examination. Our 
diamond guarantee for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


= ——CLIP COUPON—FILLIN AND MAIL NOW. — — 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


361 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 


Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 
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liberal in making grants. Many grants 
were made to citizens of American birth, 
and they were not discriminated against 
even up to the time of the Mexican War. 
Any citizen of California might petition for 
a grant, the minimum being about 4000 
acres and the usual size more in the nature 
of 40,000 acres. 

Boundaries were vague. A ranch meant 
nothing to them. Frank Marryat, writing 
about 1855, said: 

“The terms of the early grants, easy as 
they were, were for the most part evaded. 
After the new settler had portioned out for 
himself so many square leagues of a fat 
valley and sent a record to headquarters, 
he built for himself a house, bought a few 
cattle and horses, turned them out to 
breed, and thus became a ranchero.”’ 


The Glamour of the Rancho 


The three main elements of Spanish 
blood, the mission fathers, the settlers and 
the soldiers, did not always agree among 
themselves. Finally this whole civilization 
crumpled of its own weight. The missions 
were secularized and for the most part de- 
serted. 

Several of them fell into ruins, only to be 
restored after a wholly new and alien 
civilization, that of the twentieth century, 
had come into being. The great hordes of 
Indians that surrounded the missions were 
scattered and long ago died off except for 
a few remnants. The ranch lands and cat- 
tle fell into the hands of private owners, 
who thereafter supplied the Boston hide 
trade. 

Anexceedingly prominent motion-picture 
actor, resident in Hollywood or there- 
abouts, whose wife is even better known to 
the screen, if that be possible, has an- 
nounced his intention of moving from the 
city to a rancho in the old style, which he 
proposes to build on the grandest possible 
scale. Cattle will be raised and the sery- 
ants and employes will be native Cali- 
fornians and descendants of the old Mission 
Indians. Sanitation and plumbing will be 
the only concessions to modernity; all else 
will be of 100 years ago. But alas for these 
brave attempts to restore the dead past, it 
is said the actor and his wife will commute 
to their studios by aeroplane! 

Time has thrown so much glamour over 
the old California ranchos that the real con- 
ditions are .generally overlooked. The 
buildings were anything but palatial; the 
floors were earthen, and life-dirty, hard and 
rough. Marryat tells of visiting one Don 
Raymond, at whose rancho he and his com- 
panion, Thomas, bathed in a stream, had a 
good dinner, drank much wine, visited with 
the host’s daughters, and were finally 
shown to their quarters. 

““As for Thomas, into whose head the 
wine of the South had mounted, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he could be pre- 
vented from embracing Don Raymond in 
the warmth of his satisfaction. Our host 
then left us and we were immediately at- 
tacked by the fleas with a vigor that was 
perfectly astonishing. 

“As a general rule, the California houses 
are alive with fleas; they thrive in the 
cracks of the mud-brick walls and in the 
hides with which these places are always 
strewed. No pains are taken to eject them, 
and Don Raymond remarked, on our 
mentioning the fact, that we should get 
used to them; he and his family never gave 
the little malditos a thought.” 

Following the gold discovery in 1848, 
population poured into California, and for 
the first time a market was created for the 
huge supplies of meat. In less than two 
years cattle rose from two or three dollars 
a head, the value of a hide, to thirty or 
forty. 

Buyers from the mining towns and from 
San Francisco rushed into the southern 
part of the state and bought right and 
left. Intoxicated with this sudden fortune, 


_ the easy-going Spanish dons became ex- 


travagant and reckless in their mode of 
living and operations. 
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Meantime in the north another type of 
cattle grower had developed. These were 
Americans, sometimes Germans, seeing, 
like Brigham Young and his followers, 
more profit in feeding the miners than in 
themselves mining. They had come across 
in prairie schooners or around the Horn, 
and entering the cattle business in the great 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys were 
nearer the centers of consumption than 
the southern dons. 

These early cattlemen in the northern or 
central part of the state would meet the 
oncoming, gold-seeking immigrants on the 
eastern slope of the Sierras. The gold 
seekers did not know how to get their oxen 
and other cattle across the mountains and 
were only too glad to trade them for horses. 
The dealers, however, knew how to drift 
the cattle down the western slope of the 
mountains, and sold them, tough as they 
were, for all kinds of fancy prices in the 
mining towns. 

Not only did the southerners have this 
competition to meet but cattle were driven 
in from Oregon and Texas. In 1864 came 
the terrible drought in the southern part 
of the state, putting an end for all time to 
stock raising as the distinctive industry of 
that particular section. It is said that 
30,000 cattle died on the ranches of Abel 
Stearns alone, the owner up to then of 
nearly a whole county. At one time cattle 
sold for thirty-seven cents apiece, and it did 
not pay to restock the herds. 

Many of the dons had mortgaged their 
property to keep up their extravagant scale 
of living, and at times paid interest of 5 per 
cent a month, compounded. They could 
not pay their debts or taxes when due, and 
incurred fresh obligations. Many were 
foreclosed on an indebtedness that was 
originally only a few cents an acre. 

It is a pleasant mental relaxation to won- 
der how rich the comparatively few fam- 
ilies of Spanish descent who owned the 
original sites of the present cities of Los 
Angeles, Pasadena and Long Beach would 
have become if they had held on to their 
land. 

Land itself had no value in early days, 
and no one knew that great cities would 
arise on these ranchos. Besides, it became 
necessary to partition and subdivide the 
original grants for family reasons, which 
process of subdivision has gone on ever 
since, although for quite other purposes. 
Often the different branches of a family 
could not agree, and it became necessary 
to go to court to get individuality to the 
holdings. The old maps of the city are 
worth studying, because they show how 
the referees in partition tried to give all 
the heirs a little good and a little bad land. 


Old Maps and Surveys 


The original grants were divided into 
strips, each covering a portion of grain 
land, irrigable land and submerged land. 
As late as 1868 a referee reported that cer- 
tain land near the coast was valueless be- 
cause of marshy conditions, although today 
it is worth many millions. The old grants 
had been vaguely described as being 
bounded by mountains and_ streams. 
Naturally when the United States took 
over California it became necessary to con- 
firm the boundaries. This was not easy, 
although in the main the land commission 
confirmed those that were valid. 

One of the many old maps in possession 
of the Title Insurance and Trust Company 
of Los Angeles, as of August, 1864, shows 
a boundary monument entitled Stake and 
Bones. The old surveys were paid for by 
the mile, and the surveyor who contracted 
with the city council to make this map 
quarreled with the authorities as to who 
should pay for the iron or stone monuments 
that ought to have marked the corners. 
The council would not pay, so the surveyor 
had his Indians drag up some cattle bones, 
of which there were plenty lying around in 
the drought year. Boys kicked the bones 
away the next day, and it was judicially 
determined that no monument existed at 
that point. 
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Most of the old landowning 
their ranchos long ago, or ha 
merged in the American popu 
termarried, or died off, or deg 
poverty and obscurity. But 
their names are found, sugges 
turn by that means at least 
of an earlier day. Yet they ha 
departed; and strange as it m: 
the teeming population, the 
remnants of ranchos close to th 
two or three of the old home 

No grant close to the presen 
population has remained mo; 
tact than that of the Dom 
which tract of land lies in a, 
between the city of Los Ang 
ocean, at last accounts still 
miles long by four or five in 
though cities, ship channels, k 
railroads have been built upon 
original holdings, portions o 
were still being farmed at ] 

Four very elderly married 
Dominguez—several of the 
men of American descent— 
With the help of excellent le 
property has remained sufficien 
many years past, until now the 
developed upon it several gr 
In the winter and spring of | 
writer was informed by oil 1 
concerned in development of 
that the four owners were th 
in the neighborhood of $200, 
a month each in royalties from 

The drought of 1864 chan 
economic life of Southern 
thereafter wheat began to 
as the chief product. This y 
northern areas as well. Forty 
man who didn’t have at least | 
grain in the San Joaquin 
valleys was a piker, not a ra 
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Only Half the Pict 


As time went on, the s 
became less pronounced and 
turned to agriculture. When t 
was on, population was in th 
and the valleys were considered 
malarial for human habitation 
the rush ended, people went 
leys to live. 

The harbor of San Fra 
filled with the masts of ships 
to Europe. A native daught 
the late 40’s or early 50’s, t 
a child she went with a pa 
and neighbors to see the first ff 
planted in her county. It w: 
an event. 

But the wheat did not mill 
that of the Middle West, and al 
years ago the grain era had abi 
There are still enormous areas | 
barley, wheat and other 
central and northern valleys, b 
acteristic development has be 
trolled water through irrigat 
with resulting subdivision of pr 
the cultivation of intensive cro 
district would be M——, whi 
mining center, then given 
wheat, and now is devoted t 
the canning trade of the whol 

This type of development 
most distinctive and important 
ican agriculture. It ‘support 
increasing population, and 
almost more of an experim 
organization than in agr 
commonly accepted meani 
Beside it the old-time catt 
crude pioneering, half exploit 
tion, may seem as obsolete a fig 
buffalo-hunting Indian. 

But there is danger here in ' 
half truths and seeing only half t 
Even in California, where i 
sive agriculture is being carrie to 
pitch, ranching on the big 
scale still endures and no one 
when it will end. 


. Editor’s Note—This is the first of 4 
ticles by Mr. Atwood. The second ¥ 
early issue. 
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The Perfected Lacquer F’ inish 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Is NO SOB conc aaelae Oe lee by FOR QUALITY — Sherwin-Williams 


Opex your car 


Cuoose from no less than THIRTY-SEVEN beautiful automobile 
colors when you Opex your car. Regardless of its make or 
its model, your car can have as beautiful a color as the finest 
automobile made. Each color is permanent. 


When you have your car lacquered you hope for much, but 
Sherwin-Williams invite you to do much more than hope—if 
you use Opex, the perfected lacquer. Expect much, look for 
much, depend absolutely upon getting much. Opex is the 
lacquer that resists scratches, shows no water spots, holds a 
beautiful lustre permanently, is unaffected by extreme heat or 
cold and can be kept bright, shining and clean with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

Your car can be turned out in days instead of the weeks it 
took with former methods. Go to the shop showing the blue 
and orange sign, ‘‘Opex Headquarters,’ where you can see the 
beautiful Opex colors and can be sure of getting genuine Opex. 


A SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCT 


QO PIE X 


Send me the name of the nearest Opex Head- 
quarters where I can see the new Opex colors. 
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COMPANY, 60I CANAL ROAD, NORTHWEST, CLEVELAND, 
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OPEX AS AN 
INDUSTRIAL 
FINISH 


The success in the automo- 
bile field of Opex, the per- 
fected lacquer, is paralleled 
in many other fields, work- 
ing great economies, Opex 
dries amazingly fast. Ap- 
pearance of product im- 
proved and therefore sala- 
bility increased. Write us 
for complete information— 
tell us your particular fin- 
ishing problems. 


A FEW USES 
~ OF OPEX 


Furniture 
Water Coolers 
Refrigerators 
Truck Bodies 
Taxicabs 
Signs 
Architectural Iron Works 
Metal Beds 

Railway Cars 

Battery Boxes 

Engines and Motors 
Gasoline Pumps 

Toys 

Washing Machines 
Busses 

Delivery Wagons 
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Turks might buy. But if he traveled across 
a foreign country with no more important 
purpose than to chase his dog, it is entirely 
possible that he’d create trade. People 
might like his hat. Englishmen traveling 
for approximately no reason at all have sold 
quite a lot of English clothes. Returning 
immigrants have been remarkably effective 
unofficial sales agents for American goods. 

“Our country, of course, certainly is not 
lagging behind in the matter of foreign 
colonies. We’ve got them from Uruguay to 
China. I judge from talks with some of my 
own agents that their principal kickis against 
the apathetic attitude of the public back 
home. They feel that they are very im- 
portant and that no one else knows it. 
Whether they are right or not, they think 
that our Government would receive just 
about as much applause as blame if in time 
of trouble it should refuse to do anything 
at all for imperiled American lives or in- 
terests. They think that a part of our 
public openly takes the position that it 
does not care a whoop whether they live 
or die. 

“When a fellow goes a long way from 
home his patriotism generally rises. He 
gets tears in his eyes when the band plays 
The Star-Spangled Banner. And then per- 
haps it occurs to him that the people back 
home think he must have been slightly 
barmy or he wouldn’t have left—and that 
makes him sore. He sees evidence of the 
solicitous regard of other great countries 
for their commercial outposts and he feels 
somewhat like an orphan. His kick, as I 
understand it, isn’t against the Govern- 
ment, but against American public opinion. 

“T have an agent in China, a fellow with 
dry, gruff wit. One day he was sending a 
member of the staff into the interior. Be- 
fore giving him his instructions, however, 
he asked the young man if he had paid his 
income tax. Our citizens abroad are re- 
quired to pay it, just the same as those liy- 
ing at home. The young man answered that 
he had paid it.’ 


Pills That Proved Popular 


“*Good!’ said the agent. ‘Then I can 
send you. There’s been a little disorder out 
that way and you might possibly get killed; 
but if you have paid your income tax, why 
of course your demise would not break the 
heart of the great American people. Run 
along now and pack up.’ 

““Of course he put it rather strongly, but 
it indicates how some Americans whose 
business sends them abroad feel. Getting 
back to the original point, however, I think 
I could write a book about amusing sales 
campaigns in the Orient undertaken by for- 
eigners who decided to enter that field after 
one brief glance at it. Whenever you at- 
tempt to sell strangers something that you 
think they ought to have you are probably 
inviting grief. It’s best to let them tell you. 

“In the Orient one of the prize yarns is 
about an American who set out to sell the 
Chinese something he had decided they 
ought to have and presently found himself 
a long way from the coast with his last five 
dollars in his pocket. By that time he had 
learned a few things about what those peo- 
ple really did want, so he bought some 
chalk and manufactured a handful of 
harmless pink pills which he offered with 
the assurance that any family using them 
would have only boy babies. Girls are not 
at a premium in China. His pills sold well 
and he reached home. I cite that case—it’s 
not fiction—by way of showing just what 
queer ideas people may have on the subject 
of what they want. 

“A small colony of English, French, 
Americans or Germans residing in a foreign 
land will inevitably exhibit and demon- 
strate hundreds of articles brought from 
their home countries. Quite naturally they 
venture surmises that certain of these arti- 
cles would be useful or pleasing to the peo- 
ple around them. About ninety-nine times 
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out of a hundred their guesses are wrong. 
The rule is that they are astounded when 
the natives indicate the particular items 
that caught their fancy. 

“Wherever Americans go they imme- 
diately launch a spirited campaign for but- 
ter, baseball and ice water. Usually none 
of the three has much luck. Meanwhile the 
Italians, with a few other nationalities, 
have internationalized such an unpromis- 
ing article as garlic. The moral is that you 
never can tell.” 

About seventeen years ago I knew a man 
from Kansas who had been building rail- 
roads in Latin America for so many years 
that he had to translate miles into kilo- 
meters before he was sure about distances. 
His prize story related to a personally con- 
ducted campaign for cheap watches and 
clocks. This subject challenged his atten- 
tion after a new railroad line and harbor 
had been constructed. When the ships be- 
gan coming in there was much more work 
to be done along the water front than 
formerly and time assumed an importance 
it had not previously enjoyed. It occurred 
to him that watches and clocks, in addition 
to being needed, have nice shiny surfaces 
and might go over as jewelry. Most of the 
population was of pure Indian blood. Hav- 
ing told me this much, he began to chuckle 
and kept it up for quite a while. 

“Well?” I prodded. 


By-Products of Foreign Colonies 


“No luck,” he finally said, still chuck- 
ling. “I gave up early, but other fellows 
hammered away at the natives for about 
three years—fined ’em, sent ’em away job- 
less and hungry because they were late, 
preached to ’em and everything else. Still 
no luck. They were just simply not inter- 
ested in the time of day and that was all 
there was to it. What’s more, they made it 
stick; they won. 

“But if a thing happened to interest 
them, they’d catch on just as quick as any- 
body. Now you take shoes, for instance. 
Most of ’em, of course, didn’t wear shoes; 
they wore sandals, and for their purposes 
sandals were all right. But some wore 
shoes regularly; and even for a sandal 
wearer a situation might come up where he 
wanted shoes. All shoes were bought from 
the Chinese merchants. I never was right 
sure whether those shoes were made in 
China or made by Chinese right there in 
the port. No doubt about it, though, the 
shoes were made by Chinese. 

“Well, after the boats began coming in 
the natives had a chance to inspect all kinds 
of shoes. At first the Spaniards got some 
trade on price, and the French got some on 
fancy toothpick toes; but in a little while 
the great majority of those people bought 
American shoes. It didn’t take them long 
to find out what they wanted. They’re 
bright enough, and good workers too. Only 
they just aren’t interested in the time of 
day. If a man works hard, what difference 
does it make whether he works from one to 
six or from eight to one? That’s the way 
they looked at it.’’ 

One of the most interesting and profit- 
able by-products of a foreign colony that 
has ever come to my attention was the 
achievement of a few Englishmen in Chile. 
They were pioneer railroad builders in that 
country and the natives were very much in- 
terested in their habits and customs, which 
seemed to attract more attention than their 
clothes, food or the tools with which they 
worked. The people who came in contact 
with these foreigners commented often 
upon their peculiar way of keeping all sorts 
of promises, both trivial and important. 
Apparently even polite phrases uttered 
casually bound these Englishmen as a mat- 
ter of honor. 

The fact that this interested the Chileans 
so much is by no means a reflection upon 


“their own sense of honor, but relates largely 


to a difference in language. There are many 


polite phrases in Spanish that are not in- 
tended to be taken seriously and careless 
use of them does not cause confusion. In 
the event that it becomes necessary to 
make clear whether one means literally 
what he says or is merely following the po- 
lite formula, he clears the doubt by the 
expression of his face. Among persons 
speaking the Latin languages the eyes em- 
phasize or discount the words. But with 
the English, the Chileans observed, it was 
different. They were bound by exactly 
what they said, and they had a way of 
speaking clearly. 

On the whole, the Chileans liked this 
English custom. As a result of their ob- 
servation of it a new idiomatic phrase-was 
added to the Spanish language as spoken in 
that country. When one Chilean wished to 
assure another very emphatically that he 
meant precisely what he said, and would 
be bound by it, the expression he used was 
“Palabra Inglés.” Literally, that is ‘‘Eng- 
lish word.”” The meaning might be better 
indicated by translating it ““On the word 
of an Englishman.” 

This expression was, of course, used even 
when no Englishman was involved in the 
transaction. It became a part of the lan- 
guage of the country. The reputation won 
by those pioneer Englishmen still persists 
to the great advantage and profit of Eng- 
lish interests of all sorts along the west 
coast of South America. Their sense of per- 
sonal honor became a tradition, so that on 
matters involving the unsupported pledges 
of the contracting parties Englishmen were 
quite likely to be preferred over all other 
foreigners. 
ony clustered round the railroad, this repu- 
tation probably never would have been 
won. Doubtless the Chileans would have 
given the English credit for being honest, 
but that wasn’t what impressed them. The 
delicate sense of obligation in trifling mat- 
ters caught their fancy to even a greater 
extent than fulfillment of imposing con- 
tracts. 

Boys from New Bedford and Nantucket 
achieved a somewhat similar reputation 
for their countrymen about a century ago 
when American whaling ships pioneered in 
many strange waters. Asarule, when these 
boys—for most of them were very young— 
went ashore they made friends, and that 
was not the rule with sailors at the time. 
In fact, piracy still flourished. There is am- 
ple evidence from the Christian mission- 
aries who came out of New England in 
later years that the reputation of American 
whalers—in some instances remembered 
for more than a decade—won them friendly 
receptions. 


Salesmen of American Education 


One of the most notable achievements of 
Americans in foreign lands during recent 
times relates to the increasing demand of 
Latin America for scientific and technical 
training. This is entirely a by-product of 
Yankee business activities in those coun- 
tries. 

Americans are exploiters of natural re- 
sources. Where someone else saw a goat 
ranch they see an irrigation project. They 
look for minerals in deserts and frequently 
find them. They build railroads, drill for 
oil, plant new crops and use new processes 
on ore dumps left by the Spaniards. Briefly, 
they find wealth where, without technical 
skill, it simply did not exist. This makes a 
deep impression upon people who are un- 
skilled in such matters. The Americans in 
Latin America are not primarily traders, in 
spite of the fact that much trade has devel- 
oped incidentally. They are explorers. If 
they find anything they become investors. 
But even then they frequently sell and re- 
sume exploring. A great many mining 
properties discovered and developed by 
Americans have been sold to the English. 

Without realizing it, these restless Yan- 
kee scouts have been serving as salesmen 
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Therefore she loses an enormous empire, 
and we must go through the difficult ad- 
justments forced upon us by having our 
cultural roots in the Old World and our 
economic interests in the New. Spain’s real 
loss of Latin America is quite recent, and a 
far greater tragedy than her loss of sov- 
ereignty in the Western Hemisphere. If 
Spain were leading today in the economic 
development of the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, her people might laugh heartily over 
the various successful wars for independ- 
ence that lowered her flag. Those defeats 
would constitute mere incidents in the life 
of a world power of the first rank.” 

Thus a Honduran summarizes the 
far-reaching results achieved—but not 
planned—by.a handful of Americans who 
wandered in foreign lands, no small num- 
ber of them returning poorer than when 
they started and not one of them commis- 
sioned to boost American schools. They, no 
less than the geologists of oatmeal fame, 
proved to be pathfinders for institutions 
whose welfare was causing them no concern 
at the time. 

During recent years there has been a 
steadily increasing tendency in the United 
States to question the motives and activi- 
ties of individuals and firms engaged in for- 
eign trade. At times criticism has gone so 
far that the victims of it have endeavored 
to find out if it was inspired by foreign 
competitors. Some of them firmly believe 
that it was, but I am not familiar with any 
instances in which their suspicions were 
verified with absolute certainty. Even in 
the event of complete verification, their 
natural course would be to lay the facts be- 
fore the State Department confidentially 
rather than to make a public appeal. When- 
ever American business abroad is engaged 
in controversy, attacks upon it are clipped 
from American publications and printed at 
the seat of trouble. There is never any dif- 
ficulty about finding something to clip. 

It is a matter of general report and rumor 
that Americans in foreign countries do not 
receive from their Government the same 
consideration that Great Britain accords 
her subjects; but when one questions well- 
informed men with long experience in re- 
mote lands, he will usually discover that 
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they think well of the State Department 
and reserve their criticism for American 
public opinion. Recently I discussed this 
point with an American whose business is 
buying rubber. He has spent more than 
twenty years in parts of the world that sel- 
dom appear in the news. 

“To hear some Americans talk,’’ he said, 
“you would think that Great Britain kept 
her navy busy bombarding unfortunate 
people who had insulted Englishmen. As 
a matter of fact, they have very little 
trouble on that score. I don’t think any of 
us yearn to be the cause of foreign wars and 
punitive expeditions. The difficulty we en- 
counter results from the provincialism of 
our own people. We are vital factors in 
their affairs and they don’t realize it.’’ 


Alin Even Break Before the Public 


“Almost anybody can attack American 
interests right in the United States. If we 
have any little squabbles in some out-of- 
the-way part of the world we are imme- 
diately under fire at home. Instead of 
drawing support from American public 
opinion—which would usually serve as well 
as battleships—we are likely to find our- 
selves damaged both abroad and in the 
domestic market. The usual policy is to 
keep as quiet as possible, no matter whether 
right or wrong. There seems to be a sort of 
tradition peculiar to the United States that 
men who go out of their own country may 
properly be viewed with suspicion. Nowa- 
days most of them are selected with great 
care. No general manager decides to get 
rid of an undesirable employee by sending 
him into the foreign field. Those posts are 
promotions and go to picked men. The 
average character and intelligence of a for- 
eign colony will be higher, probably, than 
that of the home population it represents. 

“There seems also to be a sort of tradi- 
tion in this country that a group of men 
can go to some other country and easily 
cheat its people. Now and then someone 
may do that for a short time, but it isn’t 
easy and it doesn’t last long. Even in very 
primitive countries, a foreigner deals with 
the educated few; he can’t sell steam en- 
gines to savages. Anyway the desire to 
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Slater climbed out over the wheel with- 
out a word and we drove on along the lane 
to Nathan Daunt’s prim little house and 
the hay barns grouped about the byre where 
he wintered his sheep. The cropped grass 
near the house was dry and brown and the 
garden had been withered by the drought; 
beyond the fence I could see Daunt’s South- 
downs browsing in a pasture already nibbled 
to the dead grass roots, and their bleatings 
sounded like the ery of fretful children. 

Daunt was not about the house or barns 
and my grandfather’s face was curiously 
dark as we came back to the democrat after 
our search. He turned the wagon and we 
were halfway down the lane when Daunt 
met us. Herode araw-boned horse; a lean 
man, neatly dressed, his face lighted in wel- 
come as he reined in beside the wagon, cry- 
ing out that we must turn and drive back 
and stay for supper. 

“Bachelor cooking,’’ he warned us, with 
a kind of gayety in his voice, ‘‘but better 
than you would get at most married men’s.” 
He winked at me. ‘“‘Like gooseberry jam, 
bub?” 

I grinned back at him, but my grand- 
father shook his head. 

“Obliged to you, Daunt, but we must 
drive on to Donald Ferguson’s. I stopped 
to see if you had pasture for your sheep. We 
have more than we need and if you want to 
sell a 

Daunt chuckled. 

“An ill drought that doesn’t fatten up 
your purse a bit, eh, Andrew? I knew 
what you were after as soon as young 
Mart Slater told me you had driven in. 
Neighborly, to drive all this way to do me 


a good turn—at a profit, Andrew—at a 
profit, of course!’’ He flung back his head 
and laughed. My grandfather’s face hard- 
ened, and he spoke stiffly. 

“T came to make a profit, Daunt,’’ he 
said, “‘but I think it would bea service too. 
You’ll lose those sheep if you leave them on 
that pasture.” 

“Oh, if I leave them!’’ Daunt laughed 
again. “But I have ridden over those wild 
lands of Radley’s this afternoon and there 
is more pasture there than you would think, 
for all the drought. I will hire them from 
Radley and patch up the fences; it will 
come cheaper than depending on your 
bounty, Andrew.”’ 

My grandfather chirruped to the horses. 
It was never his habit to waste words and 
I could see plainly enough that Daunt’s 
mocking tone displeased him. Daunt 
wheeled his horse and rode beside the 
wagon, insisting that we stay for supper, 
but my grandfather, thanking him gravely, 
said again that we must go on to Donald 
Ferguson’s, where there might be sheep for 
sale at a price to pay us for our journey. At 
the highway there was no sign of Martin 
Slater, and my grandfather, after calling 
him, gave me the reins and climbed down, 
as if to search. 

“He must have gone back to Radley’s,”’ 
said Daunt soberly. ‘‘He was skulking in 
the bushes yonder when I saw him.” He 
wagged his head. ‘‘You shouldn’t have 
brought him back to Pokey Moonshine, 
with that grudge of his against Radley.” ' 

“He hasn’t gone back,” said my grand- 
father. ‘‘See, here is his footprint in the 
dust.. He burned his shoe on a hot iron at 
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cheat isn’t what sends men abroad. As a 
rule they go to buy things needed at home 
or to sell goods produced at home. Always 
they are based on home. As for our coun- 
try, we export no labor, but principally skill 
and capital. The large incidental trade 
they stir up is distributed over a wide range 
of industries, but always goes to their home 
country. 

“A man can get a fairly good idea of 
what Americans do abroad by observing 
the foreign commercial representatives in 
this country. I know a Japanese who buys 
cotton. He isn’t here to cheat our people. 
He is a long way from home and very anx- 
ious to obey all the laws and established 
trade practices. Moreover, the men who 
sell him cotton know just as much about it 
as he does. If the game were not played on 
the square, they are better situated, ten 
times over, to cheat him than he is to cheat 
them. 

“We fellows who romp over the face of 
the earth are, for the most part, doing 
things that have got to be done. Person- 
ally I’m out getting your automobile tires. 
Others are buying your coffee and gasoline. 
In the course of a year we incidentally open 
new markets for everything from flash- 
lights and belt buckles to automobiles and 
tomato catchup. Therefore our indirect 
commercial value is rather high, but we’re 
not asking to be pampered. The Govern- 
ment does quite a lot for us. Our plea is 
simply for an even break before the public. 
If anything happens to go wrong we’d like 
for the home folks to say, ‘That’s very un- 
fortunate and we will look into the matter 
and see if anything can be done about it.’ 
There you have the usual attitude of com- 
mercial countries. But the epitaphs quite 
a number of Americans have won in the 
past, without a hearing, are approximately 
these: ‘He was probably a crook anyway.’ 
‘Out for the money and lost.’ ‘A matter 
of no concern.’ 

“Well, the people who say such things are 
simply in error. Nowadays our country is 
far from being an isolated nation. Foreign- 
trade pennies clink in every dollar we’ve 
got. Moreover, it is a fair assumption that 
the people who yielded those pennies also 
profited in the transaction.” 


the forge, and here is the mark of it. He 
has gone on ahead and we will overtake 
him.” ° 

He climbed back to his place beside me 
and we drove on, my grandfather’s lips set 
tightly. I kept an eye out for a sign of 
Slater, but we came to Ferguson’s farm 
without sight of him and I thought my 
grandfather’s grim look held now a shadow 
of concern. 

Donald Ferguson and his fat wife made 
us welcome and we had supper in the big 
kitchen of their house, a noisy meal, with 
the five children chattering at once and 
Donald, a patient, gentle man, beaming at 
them as if he took pride in the impudence 
with which they drowned his talk with 
grandfather and giggled at their mother’s 
fluttering, bewildered chidings. 

The bound girl Hester sat with us, her 
back to the stove, rising to fetch us food 
but never opening her mouth to talk to 
anyone, a tall, deep-bosomed girl with hair 
like corn silk and great blue eyes that 
watched our plates and smiled softly at 
the brawling children. 

Donald had no sheep to sell. His pasture 
had failed, but he had made a good hay 
crop before the drought and could feed his 
stock till the rains came. My grandfather 
did not press him, although this meant that 
we had wasted our journey and, a man who 
laid his plans with careful reasoning, he 
sorely hated to be proved wrong. He sat 
silent, his brows drawn together, and now 
and then I saw his glance turn to Hester as 
if he thought of her instead of our fruitless 
errand and the long dry journey home. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Afterward, when the table had been 
cleared and the Bible lay on the red cloth 
beneath the lamp in readiness for prayers, 
I heard him ask Donald in a lowered voice 
if Martin Slater had come to the farm. 
Ferguson, to my astonishment, broke out in 
the sudden, needless anger of a timid man, 
declaring that Slater knew better than to 
set foot on his land, that he would have no 
thieving jailbirds hanging about. I won- 
dered at his lifted voice and the troubled 
look it brought to his wife’s broad, dully 
pleasant face. My grandfather quieted him 
with a deprecating gesture and we drew up 
to the table for a chapter and the evening 
prayer. 

I climbed to the low chamber overhead 
where the three boys slept, and shared a 
straw-filled mattress with the eldest, the 
two younger ones squealing and giggling on 
another till the bound girl came to the foot 
of the steep stair and begged them to be 
good and go tosleep. They called back im- 
pudently enough, but they heeded her and 
when the door closed subsided into whispers 
that presently died away. Theelder boy was 
asleep as soon as they, but he stirred and 
tumbled restlessly, and I lay awake, watch- 
ing the dim stars in the low window and 
listening to the throb of crickets and the 
dreary whistling of a whippoorwill. 

The old house was full of stealthy noises 
of its own, but I was used to these at home, 
and the furtive creak of timbers did not 
trouble me. It must have been late when 
I heard the faint sound of a lifted latch and 
the whine of hinges. I was drowsing, so 
that they came to me through a fog of sleep, 
and in the morning I had only a half mem- 
ory of hearing them again, long afterward, 
and of a muffled noise of sobbing beyond 
the partition of the loft, as if the bound girl 
Hester wept softly in her sleep. 

We were awake and dressed by sunrise, 
and the bound girl had her breakfast fire 
snapping in the stove when I went through 
the kitchen to the tin basin on the bench 
beside the cistern pump. She did not look 
at me, but I fancied that I saw a swollen 
redness about her eyes and fumbled with 
that half-remembered dream as I splashed 
in the basin. But I put it from me easily 
enough and hurried through my breakfast 
with the others, impatient to help harness 
our horses for the long drive home. 

We were on the road while the sun was 
still low across the valley. My grandfather 
had been silent at the table, and he drove 
now without seeming to know that I was 
on the seat beside him, his brows together 
and his lips drawn tight. At the end of 
Donald’s lane he stopped the horses and 
climbed down to look at the road; I thought 
he was pleased by what he saw there. 

“He has gone back,” he said, climbing 
up to the seat again. ‘‘His burned shoe 
leaves a clear mark in the dust.” 

He chirruped at the horses and they broke 
into their lumbering trot, the wheels chat- 
tering gayly on their loose boxes and the 
dust, for once, rising behind us instead of 
in our faces. So, after a little, we came to 
Nathan Daunt’s lane and saw him canter- 
ing toward us on his saddle mare. He lifted 
an arm and my grandfather drew rein and 
waited for him. 

“T have been thinking overnight, An- 
drew,” he said as he came up to us, “and 
if you will pay a decent price for those 
sheep I’ll let you have them. I was on my 
way to Donald’s to tell you so.” 

“So Enoch Radley wouldn’t rent his pas- 
ture, after all?” said my grandfather, his 
eyes narrowing as they always did when a 
bargain was to be struck. Daunt shook his 
head, grinning. 

“T don’t know—I haven’t seen him.” 
He waved his hand. “The truth is, An- 
drew, that it would cost me more to mend 
those rotted fences than the sheep are worth. 
I only wanted to make you think I could 
hold out for a good price, but you were too 
sharp for me. You know I’ve got to sell. 
Don’t squeeze me too hard, will you?” 

My grandfather made him, I thought, a 
better offer than he had expected, for his 
face lighted and-he-agreed without even a 
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show of bargaining. We drove in to his 
barns, where he had already penned the 
sheep in readiness for sale, and it was no 
more than a quarter of an hour, at a guess, 
before we had counted them as they filed 
out between the feeding pens and my grand- 
father had given Nathan Daunt his price, 
cash down in gold, from the clinking little 
bag of bedticking that he carried with him 
as purse. 

Daunt, his bridle rein over his arm, 
helped my grandfather drive the flock down 
the lane, the stupid beasts crowding be- 
tween the fences in their idiot fashion, jos- 
tling one another and bleating, with the 
bellwether clanking in the lead. I drove the 
wagon, bringing up the rear, and heard 
nothing of the talk between the two men 
until, after they had turned the sheep at 
the lane’s end, my grandfather stopped 
Daunt to show him Martin Slater’s branded 
footprint in the deep, untrodden dust of the 
road that led back toward Ferguson’s. Here 
I halted my team to let them keep on ahead 
of me. 

“T see that you can recognize the track,” 
Daunt was saying, ‘‘but the rest is guess- 
work, Andrew. How can a footprint in the 
dust tell you what a man was thinking when 
he left it there?” 

My grandfather pointed to the short 
grass on each side of the narrow strip of 
yellow road. I could see that Daunt had 
pastured his sheep on the highway to save 
his own grass, for only the weeds were left, 
and there were tufts of wool on the thorns 
of the blackberries. 

“Call it guessing, then,’ said grand- 
father. “But with easy walking beside the 
road I reason that no man would leave his 
footprints plain to read in that soft dust if 
he meant harm.” 

Daunt considered, his head a littleslanted 
and his eyelids gathered at the corners. 

“An angry man doesn’t always think of 
such trifles, Andrew. You reason so because 
it suits your wish, because you fetched 
young Slater here and would blame your- 
self if evil came of it. Suppose I choose to 
argue that the fellow sneaked through the 
fields, leaving no track and hiding ‘near 
Donald Ferguson’s house till it was dark 
enough to whistle out that cow-eyed girl?” 

I remembered the creak of floor boards, 
the sound of the latch, that stifled sobbing, 
and it seemed to me that Daunt’s guess was 
very near the truth. 

Daunt pointed at the line of deep tracks 
in the dust. 

“See, here he comes back along the road. 
My guess is that there was little sweet- 
hearting in Donald Ferguson’s lane last 
night. I reason that Slater carried a flea in 
either ear when he passed this way. Even 
a bound-out orphan from the poor farm 
would hold herself above a jailbird, with 
the bleach of the prison still about him. 
Slater could have ridden in your wagon if 
he waited till sunup. Why does he choose 
to walk unless’’—his eye slanted up at 
me—‘‘unless that big-eyed wench has given 
him some reason for going quickly and at 
night?” 
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My grandfather frowned and moved his 
head as if tosilence him, but Daunt laughed. 

“Come! I’ll go with you and see if your 
guess is as good as mine. You'll need help 
with those sheep between Enoch Radley’s 
fences anyway.” 

This, I knew, was true enough. Daunt’s 
fences were sheep-tight, but already the 
silly, blatting beasts were trying, here and 
there, to crowd between the rails back to 
the barren pasture they had left. I hated 
sheep with all my heart, like any man or 
boy who has to do with them. The poets 
who write about them have never seen 
them, surely, except in pictures drawn by 
men who take their notions from the poets. 
I make sure that they have never tried, at 
least, to clip a fleece with the stench of 
wool half choking them, or to drive a 
hundred yearlings past a broken panel in a 
fence, or listened, by the long hour, to the 
empty, idiot bleat that never stops. Beside 
the cleanest pet cosset lamb I ever saw a 
pig is clean and fragrant and wiser, of course, 
a hundred times! 

So I was glad of Daunt’s offer, for I knew 
that it would save me many stumbling 
chases through Radley’s briers to head off 
strays if he went with us till we came to 
decent fences. My grandfather thanked 
him and we started, Daunt still on foot and 
leading his horse beside my grandfather, 
who urged the sheep along with gentle, 
throaty noises and kept his big hands full 
of clods to throw at those who stopped or 
turned back or tried, as sheep are always 
trying, to squeeze through spaces hardly big 
enough for their empty heads. I held the 
team a few rods in the rear, breathing dust 
and dourly regretting that, for all the profit 
weshould make of them, Daunt had changed 
his mind and let us have his flock. 

We made sore work of it, as Daunt had 
warned us, when we came to Radley’s line. 
Even with him to go ahead and block the 
gaps where a whole panel had fallen, there 
were places where I had to leave the team 
and run to help my grandfather with strays 
and stragglers bent on taking any path but 
the plain road before them. So it happened 
that I was on foot and out of breath and 
angry when up before us the leaders 
swerved sharply to one side and then, yield- 
ing suddenly to pressure from the rear, 
dashed forward, keeping to the left, as if in 
panic. Daunt had mounted to ride ahead 
beyond the fence, and he gave a great 
shout, leaping down. We found him staring 
at a huge figure sprawled face downward 
in the weeds. I can remember still the 
sudden choking in my throat as I heard the 
loud, angry hum of blowflies that seemed 
to fill the air. 

“T had the right of it, Andrew,” said 
Nathan Daunt in a tight, strangled voice. 
“Tt’s Enoch Radley, stone dead! See, his 


_ head’s smashed in behind.” 


He pointed. My grandfather put out an 
arm to thrust me back from the sight of it. 
He and Daunt leaned to make sure of what 
we all knew. I can see them yet, with the 
stupidsheep scattering past Radley’s broken 
fences, the dust of the road pitted with 
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“T didn’t do it,’ said Slater sullenly. 
Daunt laughed. 

“You'd own up, if you had, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Td brag about it!”  Slater’s teeth 
showed in the bleached paleness of his face. 
“T don’t know who it was that killed him, 
but it ought to have been me! He needed 
1617” 

“No sense to such talk, Mart,” said the 
fat sheriff gently. ‘Don’t need to help us 
hang you.” 

I heard a crackling in the dry leaves at 
the roadside and looked up in time to see 
the bound girl come out between the hazel 
bushes. She had run acrogs the fields from 
Donald Ferguson’s; her corn silk hair had 
fallen in disorder about her blazing cheeks, 
her dress was torn by briers and they had 
slashed the soft roundness of her bare fore- 
arms. I could see the quick heaving of her 
deep breast as she stumbled toward us, 
crying out in a wild, breathless voice that we 
must hang her too. 

Donald Ferguson would have caught her 
hands, but she thrust him from her, tearing 
something from the bosom of her dress and 
flinging it at the still figure in the weeds. 
The sun winked up from it, some gilded 
trinket hung on a fine gold chain. She 
whirled to face the sheriff, her breath sob- 
bing in her throat as she told a crazy tale 
of having sent Martin Slater away with 
murder in his heart, swearing to kill Enoch 
Radley because she had promised to marry 
him. 

Donald Ferguson cried out at the word. 

“Marry him! The girl’s gone daft with 
trouble! Enoch Radley was never at my 
house, and he had a wife i 

A sudden blaze of hatred came into Hes- 
ter’s face and she spat the word back at 
him. 

“Wife! A hired hussy that he could 
send packing when he pleased!” 

The red-haired woman’s mouth twisted 
downward. She said something I did not 
understand, of common law, and I saw the 
sheriff nod in agreement. The bound girl 
paid no heed; she was beside the buck- 
board, now, her hands on Martin Slater’s 
ironed arm. I heard Nathan Daunt say 
below his breath that she had helped to 
hang him. My grandfather’s voice broke in 
suddenly. 

“Slater will not hang, Daunt.” The 
other swung about to face him, and I saw 
the sheriff’s eyes widen and narrow again, 
as if, for an instant, a wise cunning peeped 
out from behind a stupid mask. 

“You think a jury would acquit him, 
Andrew, with the proofs in plain sight?” 

“T think they are not so plain, Daunt. 
The sheep have muddled them. I see no 
proof here that Slater met Radley on this 
road last night. It stands to reason that a 
man with blood on his hands would never 
leave those footprints in the middle of the 
road, and go to sleep within a stone’s throw 
of the highway.” 

Daunt spread his hands impatiently. 
“You reason so because you wouldn’t, An- 
drew, if it were you instead of Slater. What’ 
does it matter that he was fool enough to 
leave an easy track for us to follow? We 
know that he passed by this road and that 
nobody else except poor Radley traveled it 
between his passing and the time when you 
and I found Radley lying here. Where are 
the other tracks, if it was not Slater who 
killed him?” 

“T said the sheep had muddled them,” 
said my grandfather quietly. ‘‘We have no 
way of telling if there were other footprints 
in this dust between your lane and here; 
we walked behind those sheep.” 

“Not always, Andrew,” said Daunt 
quickly. ‘‘I rode on ahead a dozen times to 
turn the flock back from the fallen places in 
the fence.” 

“You weren’t noticing the road,” my 
grandfather argued. 

“But I was, as luck would have it. You 
had pointed to that branded print of Slater’s 
foot before we started, and we had differed 
about it—you remember. I looked for it 
each time I went ahead; if there had been 
other tracks I was bound to see them.” 
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“And you didn’t see them?” My grand- 
father’s voice was very still and gentle, but 
I saw the look of carved stone in his face 
and I was suddenly afraid, not knowing 
why. Daunt clicked his tongue impatiently. 

“T told you that there weren’t any. Why 
do you harp on this, Andrew? There were 
no other tracks, I tell you.” 

“T think there were, Daunt,” said my 
grandfather. Daunt scowled and shook his 
head. 

“Why? You say yourself that a man 
flying from a murder would take to the 
fields, where his footprints wouldn’t show, 
and yet you insist that uy 

“Daunt,” said my grandfather with a 
sudden heat, “I say this: I say that no 
man, running from the body of his crime, 
would walk at the same pace that brought 
him to the killing. If there were other foot- 
prints in this dust the sheep have trodden 
they would point toward this place. I say 
that I believe there were such footprints, 
and that you left them there, Daunt, when 
you came down this road last night, before 
you knew that you would meet Enoch Rad- 
ley on the way. I say that you killed him, 
Daunt, so that this woman might inherit as 
his wife in common law, and that you 
robbed his body to confuse the look of his 
murder, just as you sold me—too will- 
ingly, Daunt—the sheep you had refused to 
sell last night, knowing that when I had 
driven them over this road your footprints 
would be trampled out. I say that you 
rode ahead to make sure that I stayed be- 
hind the sheep, where I would not see your 
track.” 

Daunt stood staring, like a man struck 
dumb by amazement, his eyes wide, his 
jaw sagging. He found his voice, however, 
in an instant, and gave a great mocking 
laugh. 

““A pretty mare’s nest, Andrew! You’d 
put my neck in the rope instead of Slater’s 
because I sold you, at a good price, a flock 
of sheep I can’t feed on my dried-up pas- 
ture! You’d hang me because you find his 
footprints near the dead man and ean find 
none of mine!” 

“Daunt,”’ said my grandfather, “you 
say that you followed Slater’s footprints all 
the way to Henderson’s old hay barn, where 
you took him in his sleep. Tell me this: Did 
you see those tracks leave the beaten road 
before they led you to the hayrick?” 

Daunt shook his head. It seemed to me 
that the question puzzled and troubled 
him. The fat sheriff leaned a little forward 
and again I saw the curious opening and 
shutting of the little sleepy eyes. My 
grandfather was silent for a moment. 

“Then, unless Slater threw Enoch Rad- 
ley’s watch and money in some fence corner 
on the way they must be hidden in that 
barn, if it was Slater who took them.” 

“We didn’t think to search,” said Nathan 
Daunt. “But here is one grain of sound 
sense in your crazy guessing, Andrew. 
They must be hidden in the barn and I will 
ride down with you all and help you find 
them.” 

“You would have to, Daunt. But first 
you would need to ride home and take them 
from behind the loose brick in your chim- 
ney where you hid them when you came 
home last night, before you saw a way to 
hide your footprints in the road and hang 
Martin Slater in your place!’”’ He pointed 
at the smear of soot on Daunt’s jacket, 
spread above the dead man’s head. I 
heard the swift catch of breath in Daunt’s 
throat. He sprang like a cat toward his 
horse, but Calvin Tupper, for all his awk- 
ward bulk, was even quicker. Daunt’s 
straining wrists came together in one of the 
huge hands and I heard the ugly click of 
steel jaws snapping shut. 

“A good guess in the dark, Andrew!”’ 
said Calvin Tupper over Daunt’s shoulder. 
My grandfather shook his head. 

““A guess, perhaps, but not in the dark,” 
he said. And he led the way a little down 
the road and showed us, plain in the yellow: 
dust, the mark of Enoch Radley’s great, 
broad boot, where he had set it down, last 
night, above the heel of Martin Slater’s 
branded footprint. 
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Adjustotite 


“It Clamps Everywhere’ 


The Christmas gift for everybody. 
Conyenient and practical; useful the year 
round. Positively protects the eyes. 


Dad 


will appreciate 
Adjusto-Lite for 
shaving, writing, 
treading and other 
uses. 


Mother 


will find Adjusto- 
Lite handy for dress- 
ing, sewing, reading, 
writing and house- 
hold uses. 


Brother 


will enthuse over 
Adjusto-Lite for 
studying, writing, 
building radio sets, 
electrical experi- 


ments, etc. 
° 
Sister 
will like her 


Adjusto-Lite for 
sewing and em- 
broidering, reading, 
studying,writingand 
any household task. 


Adjustotite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Make sure you get 
the genuine Adjusto- 
Lite Guaranteed for 
five years. Solid 
brass, complete with ES 


cord and plug: 


Bronze, nickel and white enamel finish: $4.45. 
West of the Mississippi, Rockies and Maritime 
Provinces, 25c additional. 


S.W. FARBER, Inc., 141-151 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A Farberware 
Casserole 


Beautifully nickel-plated, with a guaran- 
teed heat-proo y, 
glass inner. 


A gift you will 

e proud to 
offer. Ask your 
dealer to show 
youthe Farber- 
ware Casser- 
oles. 
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+ Chicago and New York would 
be good enough for them, a 
was signed with the St. Louis 
> for the entire season at their 
ysition. And as Mr. Florenz 
3r., president of the Trocadero 
‘of Chicago, believed if we were 
igh for the World’s Fair, Man- 
ach and St. Louis we were good 
r him, he engaged me to give a 
yneerts at the Trocadero in Chi- 
he end of our St. Louis engage- 


ngagements took up nearly the 
+ and every day was guaranteed 
m the start of the season to its 
was a great achievement for the 
‘rofmy organization. During the 
engagement I brought out The 
‘Jl. Lhad finished the march, but 
‘tled on its title. Happening to go 
uditorium, where they were giv- 
/acle entitled America, I was im- 
\ith a most artistic scenic drop 
she Liberty Bell. At the end of 
‘mance I went into the office of 
brium Hotel and my mail was 
le. In it was a letter from my 
jing me that our little boy, Philip, 
ied that day in Philadelphia with 
{rarten class in honor of the Lib- 
| I called the march The Liberty 
as successful from its first per- 


: 


lve were at the Trocadero Mr. 
lid several interviews with Mr. 
}; Young, a leading spirit in the 
g midwinter fair to be held in 
lisco, beginning January, 1894; 
je Young balked at the figure Mr. 


td 


ork from Chicago and began 


2in satisfying musical San Fran- 
to placate the populace they 


we were in splendid condition. 
e died we took into our or- 
out nineteen of his best men— 
erbert Clarke, Gustave Sten- 
ofan Conrad, Joseph Raffyola, 
dsworth, Albert Bode and 
together with Arthur Pryor— 
en in my band since its incep- 
Koch and some others, we 
ul host of brilliant players. 
ans of San Francisco were de- 
h us and at the end of the first 
usa magnificent banquet. One 
mber, called upon for a speech, 
1 been deputized by the Musi- 
n to attend the first concert of 
ind report on value received. 
lhe added, “when you fellows 
yr first piece I knew it was Tann- 
d|ause the program said so; but I 
out something I never knew be- 
Ghat is that the clarinet and the 
he oboe can be played just as 
muted violin, and the rest of the 
lay an accompaniment to them 
| than they play. I never knew 
aiets and flutes had soft-pedal 
lem until I heard you fellows 


W received with great applause by 
| and from that day to this there 


sa 
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KEEPING TIME 


(Continued from Page 35) 


has always been a warm friendship between 
the musical fraternity of California and my 
band. 

While we were at the fair, Fritz Scheel, an 
excellent musician and conductor, was giv- 
ing concerts in a large auditorium at the 
fairgrounds, which I think they called the 
Vienna Prater. The public attendance was 
ordinary—I might say very ordinary, 
though ours could be counted by the thou- 
sands. So someone in authority suggested to 
Mr. De Young the advantage of boosting 
the enterprise by giving a double concert 
with Scheel’s Imperial Orchestra and our 
band. 

I was asked my opinion and told them I 
was engaged by the exposition, and if they 
saw fit to have me play in conjunction with 
the Imperial Orchestra, I would not object. 
They needed money, and if I was instru- 
mental in bringing money to the Vienna 
Prater people and the exposition, I would 
be extremely happy. So the concert was 
announced. 

Scheel, who was a very nice fellow, had 
evidently been told that I was dictatorial 
and would ride over him if he didn’t watch 
out, and apparently he believed it. 


An Orchestral Duet 


Mr. De Young sent me a note to meet 
Mr. Scheel in the Publicity Building to ar- 
range the program. We met. Mr. Scheel 
asked me how many soloists I intended to 
introduce. 

I said, “Only one—Mr. Arthur Pryor.” 

Then he said he would introduce only 
one—Mr. Franz Hell, who afterward be- 
came a member of my band. It was agreed 
that we should have two numbers by the 
entire aggregation, two numbers each by 
the separate organizations and the two 
solos. 

‘‘What is your piece for the combined 


‘ orchestra and band?” asked Mr. Scheel. 


‘“‘T’ll take Tannhduser,”’ I replied. 

“Nein, Nein!” cried Scheel. “I must 
have it.” 

We argued, both getting pretty angry, 
when Frank Truesdale, the publicity man 
of the exposition, whispered to me, “Let 
him have it. Don’t wrangle any more.”’ 

I quieted down, and Scheel said, “‘ What 
is your next piece?” 

““The Second Rhapsody of Liszt,’’ I said. 

“Nein, Nein!” he said. “I must have 
that.” 

“Very well.” And so it was written. 

“What is your opening piece?” asked 
Scheel, 

Not to be caught with an objection again, 
I asked, ‘‘What is yours?” 

“Mignon Overture.”’ 

“Good!’’ I said. ‘‘I congratulate you, 
and I’ll take William Tell.’ 

It was finally settled that Scheel should 
open the program with Mignon, I should 
follow with William Tell; then Franz Hell 
was to play his solo, followed by Arthur 
Pryor; then I would do the Feremors 
music, he would do the Liszt rhapsody, 
then the combined bands would play Tann- 
hiuser with Scheel conducting and I would 
conduct Rienzi. 

Scheel, as I have said, was an excellent 
conductor. Years afterward we became 
very close friends, and he died while occu- 
pying the position of conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

The concert started with a packed house 
at high prices. Scheel’s orchestra played 
Mignon and played it very well. He got a 
small amount of applause and he bowed off 
the stage. His men immediately left and 
my men filed in. 

There had been some friction between 
the men at the morning rehearsal over the 
studied indifference of some of the foreigners 
in Scheel’s orchestra, and they had been 
very bluntly told by Henry Koch and a few 
of my men that there would be a row if 
they didn’t give their best attention when 
I was conducting. 
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To make matters a little worse, one of the 
San Francisco papers had a cartoon depict- 
ing a great big six-footer labeled “Scheel,” 
leading by the hand a little two-footer 
labeled ‘‘Sousa,’’ intimating that the Sousa 
Band and its conductor should feel highly 
honored to be allowed to play on the same 
stage with the Imperial Orchestra. This, of 
course, didn’t add to the gayety of nations 
or the exhilaration of my bandsmen, and 
they were a grim and determined lot when 
they filed on the stage to play our opening 
number, the William Tell Overture. 

We started, and if William Tell was ever 
played near perfection, it was that night. 
The musicians’ fingers never moved with 
more agility, and the clear-cut execution of 
all the parts was a marvel. 

It swept the audience off its feet, and at 
the end of the number I heard the most 
spontaneous applause I have ever heard. I 
bowed and bowed and bowed. Still the ap- 
plause rang out. 

I then did the meanest thing I have ever 
done in my life. I whispered to the band, 
“The American Patrol.’’ I mounted my 
platform and we began, almost inaudibly, 
the beginning of the Patrol, working up to 


a great crescendo, suddenly launching into | 
The | | 
audience began to applaud, and then as we | 

went into Dixie, they yelled asif every one | 


Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 


of them came from south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. We gradually reached Yankee 
Doodle and finished the number. 


proceedings interested Scheel no more. 


It was a mean thing to do, but Scheel and | 
I, years afterward, laughed over it and he | 


forgave me. The rest of the concert passed 
off decorously. Financially and for excite- 
ment, it was a great success. We were com- 
pelled to give a second one. There is never 
a love like a first love. There is never a kiss 
like a first kiss. It was not to be expected 
our second concert would duplicate our 
first in thrills. It was a good concert, and 
toward the end was brought to an abrupt 
termination by the electric lights suddenly 
leaving the hall in darkness. 


A March That Every Band Played 


Like the | 
Chinaman of Bret Harte, the subsequent | 


At the end of our engagement in San | 


Francisco we made a long tour, reaching 


New York for our second season at Man- | 


hattan Beach, where I received a very beau- 


tiful medal from Mr. Corbin for breaking | 
the record of the beach for attendance at | 


the concerts. From Manhattan Beach we 


proceeded to St. Louis for a second year at | 


the exposition. I was there presented with 
a medal for having broken the attendance 
record at that place. 

At this time the march rivaling The 
Washington Post in popularity was The 
High School Cadets. I had written it for 
the company of high-school-cadet students 
in Washington and they had paid me 
twenty-five dollars for the dedication. I 
never knew the value of money and at that 
time I did not know the value of my compo- 
sitions. I had sold Semper Fidelis, The 
Picador, The Crusader, The Washington 
Post, High School Cadets and a number of 
others under a contract I had made with 
a Philadelphia music publisher, for thirty- 
five dollars each, and, in addition, agreed 
to furnish three arrangements—one for 
piano, one for orchestra and one for band. 

The Gladiator March, my first great hit, 
I had written for a publishing firm in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, offering it to them 
for fifty dollars. They rejected it and re- 
turned the manuscript. I sent it to the 
Philadelphia publisher and he got it for 
thirty-five dollars. It was that march that 
put me on the map. I believe every band 
in America played it. 

When I was a boy in Washington, the 
pay for a fourth-class clerk in a govern- 
ment department, $1800 a year, seemed to 
be about as much as anyone should earn or 
require; in fact, in our neighborhood an 
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Radio’s 
RightAngle 


The proper view to take of any 
radio set you buy is edgewise. 


Look along the rim of the 
panel for a thin Red Stripe 
—the identifying mark of 
Dilecto that sets it apart from 
all its imitators. 


Dilecto is the strongest, most 
reliable radio panel that can 
be made. It will not check, 
warp or change color. It is 
not affected by the elements. 


Dilecto is now furnished in artis- 
tically decorated style by means of 
a new electrical process—Our repre- 
sentative will be glad to give you 
further details. 
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Know Every Minute 
Exactly How Your 
Gasoline Stands 


Automotive engineers 
have decided the tank § 
gauge at the rear must 
go. The K-S Telegage ff 
is now included as 
standard equipment on 
the following well- 
known cars: 

Wills Ste. Claire 8 

Paige 

Willys-Knight 6 

Nash Advanced 6 


UT of gas, and miles from a supply station! 
It needs but one experience like this to 
‘ convince any motorist that the proper place 
for the gasoline gauge is on the dash—not on the rear 
of the car. 
That is the reason there has been such a phenomenal 
welcome given to the K-S Telegage. Right on the in- 
strument board, in front of the driver’s eyes, he can see 


*Oakland 

Studebaker at a glance the exact number of gallons in the tank all 
Wills Ste. Claire 6 the time. 

*Oldsmobile P ‘ 
Willys-Knight 4 No more worry—no more getting out and running 


Reo Sedan Bus 
Mason Road King Bus 
Ruggles Bus 
Commerce Bus 


around to look at the gauge at the rear. The faithful 
red column of the Telegage stands guard over your fuel 
supply, and gives you that peace of mind that makes 
motoring a pleasure. 

Already the K-S Telegage has been adopted as stand- 
ard equipment on twelve famous cars, and its protection 
is also available for additional cars as listed on the cou- 
pon below. 


Oa. THE ONLY GASOLINE GAUGE OF ITS KIND 
FULL*| al 16 : 


*Standard equipment on de 
luxe models; optional equip- 
ment on other models. 


The K-S Telegage is exact and dependable. Its red column gives you 
the exact number of gallons in the tank, down to a fraction. You can 
use it to check your gasoline consumption against your motor mile- 
age. Have the Telegage put on your car without delay. It will save 
you many hours of worry—and perhaps from disaster. 

Increased production has reduced the price of the Telegage to $8.50. 
It can be quickly and easily installed on almost every well-known car, 
by your garage or accessory dealer. Or fill out the coupon below, with 
name of your car checked and enclose with money order. We will 
then send the Telegage complete with directions for installing. Mail 
the coupon today. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


: pooh “lhe ay GASOLINE 
5 ‘KS Telecage 


BE CERTAIN WITH THE K-S TELEGAGE 


The Telegage is available 


: King-Seeley Corporation, Accessory Division, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
for the following cars. 


check 


money order 


Check the car you drive. 


Gentlemen: I enclose for which please send me K-S Tele- 


DODGE. . . . 1920-26 : " % A , 5 
JEWETT . | | 1922-25 gage, with complete directions for installing on my car, checked on list 
BUICK Standard 6 ALL herewith. 

NASH Special 6 1925-26 

OVERLAND 6. . ALL 

HUDSON. . _ 1921-26 EN Corpus caste sti voce eh Regu cash aha ap Vane ais canteeule tates sods RTRT FORTIS ocAGE PL URERE PE Ees as wv ekeseetiass 
OLDS6. .. . 192426 

OAKLAND 6 . 1924-26 PARA ESSiscsstivssneansberdistunoosinvasss ade eacaataeenatee Pee eT csatesodbeteea 
BEO Ses. ees 1923-26 

FLINT 40. . . 1924-25 

BUICK Master 6 Sedan, Namnie'Garage or Accessory: Dealeriicecsssss<sisficcesstsinsiisteterer estes un} ckoi vans vaspb sieve 


Coach and Open Models 
1924-26 
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$1800 clerk was a nabob and stood some- 
where between an emperor and a Croesus. 
I believe that boyhood idea had much to do 
with making mea poor business man. Up 
to and including 1892, I had sold all my 
compositions outright, some for as low as 
five dollars and the very highest at fifty 
dollars. Many of them became immensely 
popular and coined money for their pub- 
lishers. I was more interested in producing 
pieces that the public would take to its heart 
with avidity than in what I received for 
them. I had understood from Mr. Blakely 
that he would undertake the publication of 
my compositions, as he had a large private 
establishment in Chicago. A line in our 
contract caused many a heartache years 
afterward. The first piece I wrote after I 
went with Blakely was the well-known 
Belle of Chicago March. I offered the 
manuscript to him and he refused it. I 
asked him why. 

““My dear Sousa,” he began, ‘‘a man 
usually makes one hit in his life. You have 
made two, The Washington Post and The 
High School Cadets. It is not reasonable 
to expect you to make another.”’ 

The Philadelphia house published the 
Belle of Chicago and-The Beau Ideal, which 
followed, and they made another little 
ripple on the river of success. Because they 
did not electrify the country as The Wash- 
ington Post and The High School Cadets 
had, the head of the firm believed I was 
through as a writer of popular hits. When 
I’d ask him how the marches were going, his 
invariable reply would be, ‘‘ Well, they’re 
moving along slowly.” 


Introducing King Cotton 


In 1895 we started a tour, reaching Man- 
hattan Beach for the season; then went to 
St. Louis again and then to the Cotton 
States Exposition at Atlanta,where we were 
to play. I had written King Cotton while 
on tour, as the official march of the exposi- 
tion. This march proved to be a wonderful 
success. About a week before we were to 


arrive in Atlanta, Blakely received a tele-~ 


gram from the manager of the exposition: 


“‘Tmpossible to carry out contract. Con- 
sider canceled.” 


Blakely came to me and said, ‘‘ What’s 
to be done?”’ 

““Done?’’ I answered. ‘“‘Telegraph them 
you will open at the exposition at the time 
named in the contract.” 

This he did. If he had done otherwise, we 
would have lost at least $10,000 in bringing 
the band back and rearranging our tour 
after Atlanta. Blakely sent his assistant 
to Atlanta and told him to explain to the 
manager the impossibility of canceling the 
contract, to advertise our opening date and 
exploit us as fully as possible. 

Wereached Atlanta on the morning of our 
opening. Blakely’s man said he could do 
nothing with the board of directors. They 
had two famous bands from New York, 
neither of which had drawn any money. 
The board had been forced to borrow from 
a public-spirited citizen enough money to 
carry on the exposition, and the outlook 
was very bad. 

“We will open today,” said Blakely. 

We did open and had a splendid crowd, 
the next largest since the opening of the 
exposition. 

Blakely was delighted and said, “Just 
watch them; they’ll come around with an 
apology on a silver platter.” 

We went to dinner. We had just sat 
down when a bell boy entered the dining 
room and handed Blakely a large official- 
looking envelope. 

“Bully!” hesaid. “I bet it’san apology.” 

He opened the envelope and it seemed to 
me his chin whiskers almost touched the 
ground. He handed the letter to me. The 
note was from some petty official connected 
with the exposition, and it read: 


“DAVID BLAKELY, 

““Manager Sousa’s Band. 

“Sir: The exposition paid three dollars 
to carry your large instruments from the 


Novembe; 


hall to the band stand. Kindly 
us on receipt of this and here; 
your own arrangements for the { 
tion of your instruments. 


“Very sincerel; 


“T’ll show them what’s wha 
claimed, ‘‘at the end of dinner!’ 

I went to the evening concert a 
remained in town. When I came 
the concert he introduced me t 
man whom he had engaged ag 
to look after our interests. T 
man knew the general manage 
board of directors of the expositi 
made an appointment with the 
us and discuss matters the next 
met the board, a number of fin 
seemed distressed over their ij 
carry out their contract. Onem 
me they had borrowed money a 
per cent of what came in daily 
paid over to the people they hac 
the money from, leaving the exp 
20 per cent to carry on busines; 
after talking over various plans 
stay that countenanced the fact; 
have the money to pay us, I ma 
sition. It was that we would - 
management from the contract; 
give a series of concerts in the Fe 
charging an admission of fifty 
either side could terminate this 
by one week’s notice. 

It was accepted, and the ne 
gave our first concert indoors at 
tion. I got agreat number of abu 
upbraiding me for charging the p 
music when they already had t 
cents for admission to the groi 
paper had a cartoon in which I 
in a glass case, with the legend, 
Cents in the Slot and Hear Sou: 

Our plan worked beautifully. ' 
public was angry, still they cam 
the hall. We played the week 
Sunday gave a musicale at ] 
Opera House. The exposition v 
money on us and it wasn’t costin 
penny. The second week was 
the first, and on Saturday nigh 
agement and board of directorsr 
following from Mr. Blakely: 


“‘Sousa’s Band will terminate: 
ment with the exposition next! 
evening. “Very respectfi) 

“DAVID Bi 


The fellow who had written! 
dollar letter was the first to con’ 
tulate. 

“What are you stopping fo 
making money and we are mak 
so why end the concerts?” 


The Perennial El Cat! 


“T’ll tell you,” was my reply.’ 
had come to an agreement to giv! 
certs without any expense t(j 
Blakely sent his assistant ahe: 
and make contracts for the banc 
towns between here and New Ya! 
been successful in doing so, at 
in Spartanburg, South Caroli 
from Monday.” ’ 

Months before, B. D. Steven) 
of the DeWolf Hopper Opera 
had come to me with a librett) 
that Mr. Hopper retained a hi] 
lection of the music of Desirée, 
composed and in which he hai 
inaugural appearance in comic? 
had said if I saw enough in this | 
write the music for it he would 
I took the libretto, which was 
Charles Klein and was called ]) 
I read it carefully and liked it | 
sending Stevens and Hopper } 
that it was an excellent vehicle 
treatment. Klein was not a lyr 
we called in Tom Frost, who en 
reputation as a versifier. I mar 
places for music, and Frost 4: 
the lyrics. I wrote the words and: 
El Capitan song, Sweetheart, I’ 
The Typical Tune of Zanzibar? 

(Continued on Page 1 


a 


ntinued from Page 98) 

of the piece. I wrote the El 
ng while in Atlanta, 
‘as a newspaper man on The Con- 
fwhom I became very fond. His 
Robert Adamson and he became 
mous man during the time Mr. 
mayor of New York. He came 
»tel to see me one morning and I 
/pper has written me for a differ- 
or an El Capitan entrance. He 
/e the words and music of the one 
I have written a new one, words 
” 
the piano and played it while 
'a sang it. 
doesn’t make a hit, I’ll eat it!”’ 
ed. He didn’t eat it, so it must 
1a hit. 
iird act there was a cumbersome 
‘sive change of scene. B. D. 
vho sometimes, owing to his 
as called Breakfast-Dinner-and 
xyens—was a careful and not a 
‘anager. He did not see the ne- 
‘spending a large sum on scenery 
prove of no value, so he wrote 


+ wants a knock-out song for this 
it as soon as possible.” 


ered some verses I had written 
‘before for a now defunct maga- 
7 were called The Typical Tune 
r, and going from Omaha to 
yrote music for them, and wired 
» in Philadelphia in a week to 
;; He and Klein were there and 
for them. It struck their fancy 
nained one of the many hits of 
al El Capitan. It was produced 
Jind made an instantaneous hit, 
ie critics were not all unanimous 
ise of the work. 


ping the Queen of Hearts 


an is played almost every year 
s7ith the Gilbert and Sullivan 
evivals. Only two years ago I 
(t sounded as fresh in words and 
did the first time it was played. 
sirée, [had composed with Ned 
2-act piece called The Queen of 
‘resenting the nursery story of 
¥ hearts who made the tarts and 
10 ate them. It was produced in 
i and made a moderate hit. El 
s my fourth opera and my first 
seess. The march of the opera 
lzountry and is today one of my 
yl marches. 
y reached San Francisco our lady 
iss Currie Duke, was quite ill, 
at courage and ambition com- 
: American girl, insisted on ap- 
'e were to be there for a week. 
i “I'll not disappoint your audi- 
prefer to play one of my lighter 
i) become myself again.”’ 
Us I agreed; so that night she 
/ungarian fantasie by Natchez, 
ughout the week, owing to her 
lepeated at every performance. 
> € programs had all been printed 
€:, and it was impossible to alter 
n the program and we made no 
¢nt to the audience. 
ad eastward. When we got to 
‘ter days of snow, the chinook 
‘escended and were melting the 
w and had carried away the 
finally got across, but later in 
found another bridge carried 
+ melting snow and ice and had 
N a plank walk was constructed. 
trunks and music trunks were 
by hand, and leaving our Pull- 
@ side of the river, we took a 
‘ ain waiting for us for our con- 
&. We reached there at 10:30. 
ly went to the theater. It was 
1 people who had patiently 
1/3 since eight o’clock. 
ger said, ‘‘Go out and tell them 
It will quiet them down.” 
\fore the curtain and cheerily 
do you do, everybody? We 
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have been fighting the chinook winds since 
we left Missoula, but if you will bear with us 
for a few minutes we will give you the best 
concert we have ever given in our lives.” 

We began the concert at eleven o’clock 
and played the last note a little before one. 

At the close of the Manhattan Beach en- 
gagement in 1896 I needed a rest, so, with 
Mrs. Sousa, sailed for Europe. 

London was our first stop, where I had 
the pleasure of hearing Hans Richter’s Or- 
chestra. At that performance there was 
given an almost entire Wagner program, 
with the single exception of one of Haydn’s 
symphonies. Our own Lillian Nordica was 
the vocalist and sang the Elizabeth song 
from Tannhauser. 

At the end of the first part the orchestra 
left the stage. At the conclusion of the 
intermission and the beginning of the sec- 
ond part of the program, which opened 
with a Haydn symphony, instead of the 
hundred men forming the Richter Orches- 
tra there came on the stage an orchestra in 
size such as Haydn employed in his day. 
There were six first violins, four seconds, 
four violas, three cellos, four double basses, 
two flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, two 
trumpets and tympani. The contrast from 
the heavier fare of Wagner in the first part 
to a delightful miniature orchestra was 
most exhilarating and pleasing. It showed 
rare showmanship on the part of Richter 
to do this. After all, men in every walk of 
life succeed—if they have got the proper 
goods—by showmanship. Men may object 
to being called showmen, but the history of 
mankind is continual showmanship from 
the very beginning. 

From London we went to Paris and then 
down to Switzerland. When we reached 
Interlaken, coming from my room in the 
hotel, I went to the major-domo, the high- 
much-a-muck, who had more gold braid 
and a stiffer back than anyone else in all 
Europe—there’s one of these supergrandees 
attached to every European hotel—and 
with becoming deference, but in my rather 
easy American manner, said, ‘‘Is there any- 
thing interesting to see in this burg?” 

He eyed me benignly. 

“Come with me,” he said, and he waved 
in a grandiloquent manner to the door. I 
followed him up the street about half a 
block, and then, dramatically pointing up, 
he said, ‘“‘Look!”’ 

“Yes,”’ I replied. 
is\dt? 27 

He almost shouted “‘It is the Jungfrau.” 

High up in the heavens stood the Jung- 
frau, snow-clad and grand, the sunlight 
glistening in the snow. It was sublime in 
its beauty. 


“What is it? What 
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“The Jungfrau?’’ I inquired wearily. 
“What do you call it?”’ 

“A mountain, sir; a grand mountain,” he 
answered, 

““A mountain?’ I echoed. ‘‘ My friend, 
don’t make fun of me because I come from 
far-off America. A mountain? That a 
mountain?” I repeated slowly; then turn- 
ing solemnly to him I intoned: “‘ My friend, 
do not try to deceive me. Why, in America 
we have holes in the ground taller than 
bat ls 

More in sorrow than anger, he walked off 
murmuring, ‘Mein Gott im Himmel! Mein 
Gott im Himmel!”’ 

We stopped in Switzerland some days 
and then went to Italy; first to Florence, 
then to Venice. 

Among the attractions at Venice at that 
time were the concerts given in the Piazza 
by Castiglioni’s Band. Mrs. Sousa, some 
friends and myself were attending the con- 
cert, listening with great interest, and we 
were very much delighted when the band 
struck up The Washington Post. Near the 
band stand was a music store. I walked in 
and said to the proprietor, ‘‘The band just 
played a piece I should like to buy. Will 
you kindly have your clerk ask the band- 
master what the name of it is?” 

He sent the clerk to the stand and he re- 
turned in a few moments and said, ‘“‘The 
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last piece the band played was The Wash- 
ington Post.” 

“T would like a copy,” I ventured. 

He looked in a folio, found to his regret 
he was out of copies, but assured me if I 
would return in an hour he would have one 
for me. In the hour, Mrs. Sousa and I re- 
turned and the shopkeeper had an Italian 
edition of The Washington Post, by Gio- 
vanni Filippo Sousa! 

I-took the copy, went to the piano, 
played the first two measures and, looking 
smilingly at the shopkeeper, said, ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s it—that is the piece the band was 
playing. I see here on the title-page it is 
composed by one Giovanni Filippo Sousa. 
Who is this Sousa?”’ 

“Oh,” said the shopkeeper, “‘he is one of 
our famous Italian composers.” 

“Indeed! I am delighted to hear it. Is 
he as famous as Verdi?” 

“Well, I should not say so famous as 
Verdi; he is young yet.” 

“Have you ever seen him?” I inquired. 

“T do not remember.” 


Under New Management 


“T would like, with your permission,’’ I 
said, ‘‘to introduce you to his wife. This 
is Signora Giovannia Filippo Sousa.” 

And Mrs. John Philip Sousa said, ‘‘ Per- 
mit me to introduce my husband, Signor 
Giovanni Filippo Sousa, the composer of the 
march The Washington Post.” 

Explanations and laughter followed, and 
the shopkeeper charged me only the whole- 
sale price for a pirated copy of my own 
march. 

We went from Venice to Rome and were 
there the night Mr. McKinley was elected 
to the presidency. The bell boys evidently 
for a few years had not received a great 
number of tips, owing to the shortage of 
opulent American tourists, and had evi- 
dently heard some good Republican say 
that prosperity would come with Mr. 
McKinley’s election. That night of the 
election they went around shouting, ‘‘ Mc- 
Kinny and prosperity! McKinny and pros- 
perity!” 

While we were in Naples, preparing to go 
to Sicily, I bought a Paris Herald and sat in 
the hotel to read it. Suddenly an item 
caught my eye. It was a cable from New 
York saying that David Blakely, the well- 
known musical manager, had dropped dead 
in his office the day before. The paper was 
four days old when I bought it, and at first 
I tried to make myself believe it was some 
other Blakely, not my manager. Then I 
recalled I had not let my office know my 
itinerary. I immediately sent a cable to 
find out the truth, and the answer came 
back from Christianer confirming the 
passing of my manager, with the further 
information that it was necessary for me to 
be responsible for the coming tour of the 
band. 

I answered, telling Christianer to repre- 
sent me, saying the tour would be carried 
out as contracted for, and that I would be 
responsible for whatever money was re- 
quired; that I would go immediately to 
Paris and would stop at the Continental 
Hotel, where they could reach me by cable. 
When I reached the Continental Hotel I 
found a large number of cables sent by 
Low’s Agency trying to locate me all over 
Europe. I quickly procured passage on the 
Teutonic and sailed for America the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

As the vessel steamed out of the harbor 
I was pacing the deck absorbed with the 
contemplation of my manager’s death and 
my urgent need to get to New York as soon 
as possible. Suddenly it seemed as if a band 
was playing in my brain, and it kept on 
playing, playing, playing, and for the entire 
time we were on the ocean that imaginary 
band kept on playing, playing, playing, and 
the same themes echoed and reéchoed over 
and over again. I did not put a note on 
paper while on the steamer, but when I got 
ashore I recalled the notes that this im- 
aginary band had been playing for me, and 
not a note from that time to this has ever 
been changed. The composition is known 
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to the world as The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever, probably one of the most popular 
pieces ever written. A short time after- 
ward I wrote the words that aresung to it in 
countless schools and by countless singing 
societies throughout the world. 

We started in 1897 under the manage- 
ment of Everett R. Reynolds. Mr. Rey- 
nolds had been the manager of the Long 
Island Railroad and the Manhattan Beach 
Hotel all the yearsI had played at the Beach. 
When Mr. Corbin died Reynolds was super- 
seded by someone else, and I appointed 
him my manager. 

When we reached Providence, Bob Fitz- 
simmons, who had in the March before 
attained the position of champion heavy- 
weight of the world, came to the theater 
where we were giving a concert and said to 
the ticket seller, “I’m Bob Fitzsimmons, 
champion of the world. I want a box to see 
the show.”’ 

“T’m awfully sorry, Mr. Fitzsimmons,” 
said the very respectful ticket seller to the 
champion of the world, ‘‘but all of the 
boxes are filled.” 

“Then give me an orchestra seat.” 

“T regret exceedingly that I haven’t one 
left; in fact, we have only standing room.” 

“Well, give me a standing room.” 

He came into the theater and stayed with 
hundreds of others to the end of the concert. 
He then went to my manager and said, “‘I 
want to shake hands with that little fellow 
that led the band. I just want to shake 
hands with the man who can draw more 
than the champion of the world. I had a 
rotten matinée today!”’ 

He came back to my dressing room. I, 
being an American boy, could talk of prize 
fighting, past and present, and finally he, 
Ed Corliss, Wallace Reeves and myself re- 
tired to my room at the Narragansett 
Hotel. Of course the conversation drifted 
to the late encounter between Jim Corbett 
and himself. Fitz was rather severe on Jim, 
for the memory of the little playful rubbing 
of the laces of Jim’s gloves on Fitz’s nose 
whenever they broke away was irritating. 
Fitz confided that his nose was like raw 
beef for days. 


“‘ Trooping the Colors’’ 


Ed Corliss weighed at least 200 pounds. 
Ed, inspired with great interest, wondered 
how Corbett could doit. Fitz got up, pulled 
‘Ed over to him, placed one hand against his 
mouth, the first finger of his right hand 
pressing under Ed’s nose, and, with the 
other hand pressing against Corliss’ back, 
raised him off the ground. When he let 
Corliss down the latter instantly felt his 
nose, for he believed it was torn off; but it 
was there. For a month afterward Ed told 
me it was so sore he couldn’t touch it. 

We went to dinner, and agreed to meet 
after our respective performances and sup 
together. It was during the time leading 
up tothe Spanish-American War and nearly 
every conversation would either begin or 
end about Spain and Cuba. The day of the 
destruction of the Maine was nearing. 

My father, who had accidentally been 
born in Spain, was an excellent student of 
the history of that land and I hadimbibed a 
great deal of his knowledge from him. I 
began to tell salient points of Spanish his- 
tory and found Fitzsimmons a most atten- 
tive listener. I finally got to the Saracens 
and began to expound on the glories of the 
last Moorish king, commonly known as 
Boabdil, who finally was defeated by Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon and was forced to leave 
the land where he and the Saracens had 
been masters for 500 years. 

““* Whipped and disgraced, Boabdil,’ I re- 
cited, ‘riding toward the mountains, turned 
to take a last lingering look at Granada and 
cried in despair, “God is great,’’ and then 
burst into violent and uncontrolled tears. 
His mother, standing beside him, said an- 
grily, “If you didn’t cry like a woman, 
you'd fight like a man.”’’”’ 

Fitzsimmons had shut his eyes during 
this narration of mine. I thought he was 
dozing. Suddenly he shook his head and 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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*“Out of the darkness, the first 
grey light of breaking dawn 
and then—the new day.’ 
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~a new day is here 


ope COED 


UTOMOBILES in a solid four-mile line during a New 


York rush hour ferry jam! 


Upwards of 60,000 cars flashing past a given point every day 
on Michigan Boulevard, Chicago! 


In asingle month, 36 miles of zew cars delivered to residents 
of Detroit—poured into streets already crowded! 


In truth, a new day is here. It has come swiftly—so swiftly 
‘| that thousands scarcely old enough 

7 hy to vote can remember when Old 
<= }// Dobbin was the sole available form 
4 ae (7 of horsepower and a trip five miles 
ON sree Dee ae : | 
ee { from home was a memorable event! 


The Passing of the 
Hitching Post 


= UL 7 Nor has this new day 
dawned on our great cities 
alone. There is scarcely a town worthy of the name 
in all America that has not its trafic semaphore, 
its congestion of cars, trucks and busses, its system 
of ““Stop Streets” and its other expedients to 
grapple with the problems presented by a world 
on wheels. 


The old iron hitching post has rusted away; the drinking 
trough in the public square has been replaced by a traffic 
tower; In many a roomy and 
cobwebby oldbarnthe battered 
stalls yawn emptily and the hay 
loft holds discarded oil cans 
instead of fodder. 


Millions Here—and 
Millions More to Come 


And still new cars come off the 
end of the assembly lines in 
thousands, tens of thousands and millions. No one today dares 
to doubt the prediction that a few more years will see 
30,000,000 motor vehicles on the highways of the nation. 


The world has tasted a new freedom of movement—a new 
mastery of time and distance that has changed our whole man- 


ner of living. As well attempt to push 
back the resistless ocean tide as try to 
check the motorization of America! 


The problems that the automobile has 
brought must be and will be solved. 
New and better roads, wide thorough- 
fares, scientific methods of trafic con- 
trol—all these are helping to main- 
tain the usefulness of the motor car, 
to assure to every owner 
a full measure of service and enjoyment. 


An Answer from Within the Industry 


But the entire problem of modern motor trans- 
portation must not be left to those outside the 
automotive industry! The automobile has changed 
the face of our civilization. The time has now 
come when the automobile must adapt itself to condi- 
tions for which it ts itself responsible. 


For years, a great automotive organization — one of 
the first ten in the industry—has been devoting its best skill and 
its tremendous resources in men and money to a tireless study 
of new day motoring requirements and to meeting them through 
the development of new day princi- 
ples of design and construction. 


Great News is Coming Soon 


A definite announcement of the 
utmost importance and significance 
will soon be issued by this organi- . < 
zation. It is not too much to say that 1 SQ 
this announcement will, almost ae 
overnight, give to tens of thou- 

sands of motorists a new conception of what a car can be and 
should be and that it will exert a profound influence on the 
entire trend of motor car design. 


Lo a limited number of business men of high standing this new-day car 
presents an opportunity to join a firmly established, highly successful dis- 
tributor organization. For particulars of this unusual opportunity address 
Post Drawer B, Porter Street Branch, Detroit, Michigan. 
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/meaning me. 
jis time Mr. Reynolds and I be- 
,ag a European tour in 1898. We 
teorge Frederick Hinton to look 
round and make arrangements. 
‘as to play mostly on the Conti- 
| Mr. Mapleson, the well-known 
»yecame interested in our tour; 
anish-American War broke out 
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¥t there was an anti-American 
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+; show piece called Trooping the 
grting with a company of trum- 
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1 Charlatan in London 


t’ohn Braham, the well-known 
(iductor, ahead to rehearse the 
iba was represented by a com- 
(ban patriots protecting a pretty 
i from the onslaught of the Span- 
a.m telegraphed from Louisville: 
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7 orus, but they will not appear if 
eolored girl in production. I be- 
hding out.”’ 


i was born in New England and 
e all his life, I could understand 
‘hat everybody on earth should 
ied equal; but as I was born 
{> Mason and Dixon Line, I knew 
hn lady or gentleman would ever 
i him, however well disposed 
| be to the African race. I tele- 
ick: 


ut the prettiest girl in the chorus 
» » for the darky, but be sure you 
tl prettiest one.” : 


| » gave our performance feminine 
ai epresented by a dazzling beauty 
ijather an Indian copper. 
Samer, as I had given up my en- 
nit Manhattan Beach, expecting 
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Whether it was propaganda that some- 
body was trying to work, I never knew, 
but every now and then it would appear in 
some paper that Hopper was going to put 
on Wang, one of his former pieces, to re- 
place El Capitan in London; but as El 
Capitan and The Charlatan were the only 
two pieces that ran during Hopper’s entire 
English season, evidently there was no ne- 
cessity for a change and no intention to 
make one. 

In December we started across the con- 
tinent on one of our long tours, and on my 
way out I was particularly struck with the 
disregard of the finer amenities of social 
custom on the part of some of the minor 
employes of either the railroads or the Pull- 
man Company. It was almost a daily oc- 
currence for a porter, conductor or one of 
the division hands to walk into my drawing- 
room totally oblivious of the privacy for 
which I was supposed to be paying. I had 
used the quiet and satirical, and had gone 
so far as to indulge in the explosive invec- 
tive, but to no avail. 

One morning we stopped at a little sta- 
tion. I was just out of my berth and in- 
dulging in my morning bath, when, without 
warning, a key was turned in the door of 
my drawing-room and in stalked a six- 
footer with a bucket of ice to replenish my 
water cooler. 

The thought occurred to me, ‘‘ Now here 
is an opportunity to teach this barbarian 
something by example.” 

Hastily throwing a robe around me, I 
said, ‘‘My young friend, you have noticed 
that when you came into this room without 
rapping or invitation, I was in the same de- 
fenseless condition as when I came into this 
world. Now suppose that instead of your 
coming into my drawing-room I should 
this morning have called at your house, in- 
serted a key in the front door, walked with- 
out warning into your wife’s bedroom and 
found her as unpresentable as I was when 
you came in here. What would you have 
said?” 

He rested the ice bucket on my shirt, 
looked pityingly at me, and then with an ev- 
ident wish to set me at ease, thus deposed: 

“Don’t worry about that, boss; we 
don’t mind a little thing like that out here.” 


Mr. Klein’s Brief Speech 


Sometime after the first performance of 
El Capitan, the Lambs Club invited Klein 
and myself to a dinner party. 
Klein was an excellent talker and raconteur 
when seated among a few friends and good 
listeners, it seemed utterly impossible for 
him to think on his feet; his brain refused 
to work when he was called upon. At this 
dinner, after I had said a few words of a 
more or less funny nature, the toastmaster 
called on Mr. Klein. The poor fellow got 
up, looked about him, staring helplessly 
into vacancy, waited an unusually long 
while, said “I am yours truly, John L. 
Sullivan,’ and stopped another minute. 
And then, in a voice tinged with agony, 
continued, ‘‘ Will somebody kindly hit me 
with a bottle?’’—and sat down. There was 
a roar of laughter from the diners. 

Charlie Klein, after El] Capitan was pro- 
duced, shot forward into the world of suc- 
cess as a playwright with great rapidity. 
His Lion and the Mouse, The Auctioneer, 
The Music Master and several others en- 
joyed immense popularity and brought to 
the playwright very substantial returns. 

Poor fellow, at the height of his success 
God called him home. He sank with the 
Lusitania. Those who knew him best, 


loved him best. 
When war was about to begin between 
the United States and Spain I was touring 
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the States and reached New York on April 
tenth for my concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The war fever was intense, 
and the New York Herald thus described 
the scene at my concert; it was thrilling 
and never to be forgotten by those who 
were there: 


“There have been some lively scenes in 
the theaters of late, when The Star-Spangled 
Banner was played, but none of them 
equaled the extraordinary demonstration 
of last night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, when Sousa’s Band played the na- 
tional anthem and then swung into Dixie. 

“During the playing of the former piece 
the demonstration kept up, and when it 
came to a conclusion with the final crash of 
music from the band, the scene beggared 
description. An encore was demanded, but 
Sousa stood calmly awaiting quiet before 
he would go on.. Then when he could be 
heard he said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, it 
seems the only appropriate encore I can 
give in these days is Johnny Get Your 
Gun. But stop. There’s another air we all 
will cheer tonight ’ The musicians 
swung into Dixie.” 


A Demonstration for Dixie 


“Tf there had been orderly enthusiasm 
before, there was bedlam let loose now, and 
while the cheers went up as heartily as ever, 
there burst from certainly a thousand 
throats the famous rebel yell. It came 
from all parts of the house. For quite a 
time this continued, men and women join- 
ing in the uproar, the ladies leaning out of 


“the boxes and waving their handkerchiefs 


while the Southern air was played. 

“The audience had hardly quieted when 
a man in one of the boxes leaped over the 
rail and yelled, ‘Who says we’re not ready 
for war?’ and the house went wild again 
with another combination of Union cheers 
and rebel yells. 

“Then someone in the orchestra jumped 
into the aisle and called for three cheers for 
our ‘flag and our country, the North and 
the South—we’re all ready,’ and the pre- 
vious scene was repeated. 

“When The Stars and Stripes Forever 
was sung there was still another demon- 
stration and then 5000 tired and hoarse 
individuals took themselves home.” 


These scenes were repeated in nearly 
every town we visited. In Chicago the 
Interocean said: 


“The spectacular feature described as 
Trooping the Colors is a stunning affair, 
cleverly arranged in detail, calculated to 
arouse patriotic fire in the most phlegmatic. 
First came the trumpeters ‘America pro- 
claiming liberty to the world.’ Then came 
the invincible Continentals playing ‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle, the Spirit of 76.’ The national 
allotment then proceeds, God Save the 
Queen, Die Wacht am Rhein, The Mar- 
seillaise, The Wearing of the Green. The 
Scottish bagpipes, playing The Camp- 
bells are Coming, entered the auditorium 
through one of the tunnels, marched down 
the aisle and up to the stage. The Cubans 
marched to the air You'll Remember Me. 
When the boys in blue and the Marines 
came marching to the front to salute the 
flag the enthusiasm was uproarious. The 
Star-Spangled Banner was encored three 
times. There were 200 young women in 
the chorus that made a striking background 
for the brilliant color of the fine costumes. 
Trooping the-Colors is one of the most 
remarkable displays of its kind ever seen on 
the local stage.” 


But with all this enthusiasm, in a very 
littlewhilethe country had virtually shouted 
itself hoarse. A victory was assured and 
expected; so when we returned to New 
York for our final concert it was a very 
decorous and music-loving audience that 
greeted us, and not one that was moved to 
patriotic fervor. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Sousa. The fifth will appear in an 
early issue. 
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NITED States Senator Copeland, 
himself a former physician, was 
recently quoted as saying that “Half 
of what you eat keeps you alive; the 


_other half keeps the doctor alive.” In 


this statement regarding diet lies a 
great truth—a truth which is impress- 
ing the women of the Nation. 


Research has added greatly to our 
knowledge and the balanced ration 
undoubtedly prolongs life. Surprising 
facts have thus been brought to light 
about Sauerkraut—which is fast gain- 
ing its place on every table and in 
every home. 


New authorities add their testimony 
as to its value almost daily. Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen, Health Commis- 
sioner of Chicago, has spoken of it as 
a dish that should be on the menu 
regularly. 


Dr. R. Blume, Chief City Food Inspec- 
tor of Cincinnati, recently said: “Jam 
glad to put my official O. K. on Sauer- 
kraut. It contains the important lactic 
ferments that work to keep the intes- 
tinal tract in condition.” 


The French longagorealized—accord- 
ing to Winifred Stuart Gibbs—that 
raw cabbage has a wonderful cleansing 
quality and they named cabbage “the 
broom of the stomach.” “What raw 
cabbage can do,” this dietitian adds, 
“Sauerkraut—because of its lactic 
ferments—accomplishes to an even 
greater extent.” 


But Sauerkraut not only helps to keep you 
in prime condition, it iswholesome and taste- 
ful—and no dish offers greater economical 
possibilities. There are 49 different ways of 
preparing Sauerkraut described in our book- 
let, “Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” Send for 
it. It is FREE. Use the Coupon. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for this 
Interesting @_ 


Booklet 
FREE 
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The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet “‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,’’ with new tested recipes. 
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Sice 1670 
Quality! 


Many a smoker so enjoys his pipes that 
he seriously believes his pleasure could 
be no keener. Yet a new and greater 
delight awaits him. . . if he will step 
*round the corner to his nearest tobac- 
conist and ask for Hudson’s Bay. 
Here is tobacco blended from the finest 
crops of four successive years, aged for 
four more years, mellowed further by 
sprayings of honey and rum, packed 
tight and moist for certain freshness. 
They are the world’s finest pipe tobac- 
cos because the finest leaves grown are 
prepared in the finest ways known. 
And their uniform fineness is guaran- 
teed by the reputation of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, oldest company in the 
who since 1670 have made 


world, 
quality their code! If you can’t be sup- 
plied locally, write to poets & Sons. 
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Cut Plug — sweet and mild 
‘Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 
Fort Garry Tobacco— 

cool and full-flavored 


This sign identifies all Hargraft dealers 
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Before I knew what he was about he 
had clasped and kissed me violently twice. 

“Mr. Smeaton,” I said, wrenching my- 
self loose, “‘you have gone too far. I never 
wish to look upon your face again.”’ 

He staggered back as though he had been 
struck a blow in the face. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded 
hoarsely. 

“‘T mean exactly what I say,” I answered 
in a stern voice. “I do not care what hap- 
pens to you. You have proved yourself 
unworthy of a girl’s trust. You call your- 
self a man; you are merely an excuse for 
one. Go, and never let me look upon your 
face again!” 

He stood there dully. 

“Do you really mean that?” he said at 
length. 

“e Yes,” 
that.” 

“And you do not care what happens to 
me?” 

“No,” was the response. He made a last 
appeal. 

“Please reconsider those cruel words, 
Miss Hodgkinson, for I am desperate— 
desperate.” I gave a little heartless laugh 
which seemed to irritate him. ‘‘You are a 
vampire,” he said. ‘‘Yes,a vampire. You 
made me love you—I didn’t want to do it— 
and now you cast me off.”’ And placing his 
hands over his face he began to sob. 

I do not know what got into me, Little 
Diary, but my only answer to this appeal 
was to laugh again and even more heart- 


I replied firmly, ‘‘I mean just 


| lessly than before. 


Mr. Smeaton straightened up with the 
words: “‘You were my last hope. As far 


| as I am concerned now my life is over. 


Good night. If you care to look in the 
papers tomorrow morning, you will find 
out what you have done.”’ 

And with these words he staggered to 


| the front hall and then walked convulsively 


to the door. As he opened the latter I 
laughed heartlessly again. 
Why did I act this way, Little Diary? 


| Was it not simply terrible of me? Why, 


when I stop to think of the consequences 
of my treatment of poor Mr. Smeaton my 
heart practically stops beating. Suppose 
he leaves a letter explaining all—a letter 
which will accuse me of being the woman 
back of his rash act and which will be 
printed on the front page of every news- 
paper in America. What will become of 
poor little me? Doubtless the sensation- 


| loving press of Chicago will practically 


force me to write for them daily under some 
such title as The Vampire Girl. Then no 
matter what love crimes are committed, I 


| will be forced to report them and give my 


idea of the right and wrong in the case, with 
a small photograph of myself inserted each 
time in the upper left-hand corner of the 
article. And perhaps in addition I will 
have to repeat my opinions for some 
broadcasting station. Oh, I can never 
endure it! 

As I sit here blinded with tears at the 
thought of poor Mr. Smeaton writing his 
last message to the world and mentioning 
my name, my only comfort is to look up 
at the immensity of the heavens and the 
gorgeous galaxy of stars and remember 
that we are one and all merely puppets 
moving across the checkerboard of nights 
and days to the eternal goal. 

I had a letter from Lon today, but I will 
merely copy the P. S. 

“Say, Dixie,’’ he writes, “saw George 
Billings and he wanted to print an item 


| about your being in Pearl City, but follow- 


ing your instructions I made him promise 
not to print same.” 

Oh, Little Diary, that is Lon all over. 
He does not understand that newspaper 
notoriety in Fort Atkinson means little or 
nothing to me, and that what I am really 
concerned about is the dreadful scandal 
which, as the result of Mr. Smeaton’s rash 
act, may burst upon me at any minute. 
Good night, Little Diary. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


I rise from my couch, Little Diary, to 
tell you that none of the Pearl City papers 
printed anything about me today either. 
How glad, glad, glad I am! 


PEARL City, WEDNESDAY. 

I do not know how I ean describe this 
day, Little Diary, because it has been a 
succession of tumultuous emotions such as 
I am sure have never before been experi- 
enced. 

It began in the morning, when, with 
hands that trembled, I glanced over the 
two Pear] City A.M. papers and did not find 
anything about my visit to this city or 
about the demise of Mr. Smeaton. 

You cannot know, Little Diary, how re- 
lieved I felt at the knowledge that I am 
completely in oblivion as far as the press 
here is concerned, and also that I am not 
responsible for a tragedy which would have 
saddened the rest of my life. At the same 
time I had the queerest feeling that I knew 
why poor Mr. Smeaton had—momenta- 
rily—postponed his rash act. Lon may 
scoff as much as he pleases at my intui- 
tions but 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Hamlet, 
Than are dreamt of in your psychology. 
Shakspere. 


Something told me that Mr. Smeaton 
was waiting for a last despairing interview 
before crossing into the Great Beyond. 
And I was right, Little Diary, I was right. 
But I will tell you all about this in due 
course. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, after a 
long period of indecision, I decided to 
accompany Mr. Cherry to Lunette Park. 
I came to this conclusion after an interview 
with Mrs. Wolray during which I asked her 
point-blank if Mr. Cherry was married. 

“T am not answerable for nothing,’”’ was 
the ungrammatical response. ‘‘ Mr. Cherry 


pays his board regular and that is enough 


for me. But if I had a dollar for every 
good-for-nothing married man today that 
passes as a bachelor, I would never do 
another tap of work as long as I lived.” 

Thus it was with the hope that I might 
meet Mrs. Cherry and in her very presence 
tell her husband what I thought of him 
that I finally accepted the invitation. 

He was waiting for me in the parlor, his 
dark handsome face showing the usual 
traces of dissipation. 

“Well,’’ he said, with a sensuous leer, 
“all aboard for Lunette Park.’’ 

“Let us start,’’ was my response in a 
restrained voice, for I had made up my 
mind on no account to encourage him. 

There is little to say about the evening 
except to note the unhealthy and prying 
curiosity he showed as to my private life. 

“Mrs. Wolray,” he said, “told me that 
your first name is Dixie. What part of the 
South does your family come from?” 

“We are from Southern Wisconsin,” 
I replied with quiet dignity, “‘and have 
never lived anywhere else, and that is why 
I am called Dixie. What is your first 
name, Mr. Cherry?” I went on, deter- 
mined to change the subject. 

“Tt is Ralph,’ he answered, with a 
sensuous leer, “but don’t tell anybody, 
because it is not my fault. They slipped it 
to me when I was too young to stand up for 
my rights.” 

Something in the manner with which I 
received this revelation must have showed 
him that he had better not get fresh with 
a girl such as I—or me—and for the rest of 
the evening he was respect itself. But I 
am well aware that he is merely biding his 
time. I am not afraid, however, for I have 
determined to show him up in his true 
colors and for the sake of his poor wife will 
risk all. 

When parting, he remarked that he 
would be out of town again until late to- 
morrow evening. My reply was to venture 
discreetly that I had enjoyed the fireworks 


Novembe; 


greatly and wondered when t 
have some more. Then we sai 
good night and I sought my coue 
the day’s events were over. 

But no, Little Diary; the m 
was yet to come. 

I had hardly reached my 
opened the window when from 
without I heard a low “ P-s-s-t! 

“Whom is it?” I asked in 
voice. 

My intuition had been correc 
In the moonlight below Mr. Sn 
standing, and at my sudden apr 
grew visibly paler. 

“Come down,” he said. “Ty 
with you. It is a question of life 

“Ts it Mr. Smeaton?” I a 
well-stimulated surprise. 

“Yes,’’ was the response. 

“Mr. Smeaton,” I returned in 
“T will not come down under a 
stances.”’ And, Little Diary, 
kept my word if I had not been 
he would make some sort 
Therefore, having hastily ch: 
frock for the cerise, I gave a] 
my hair and hurried from t 
was waiting at the front doo 

“Miss Hodgkinson!’’ he 
which seethed with emotion. — 

I greeted this advance with 
but musical laugh. Why di 
Little Diary? Echo has no rep 

He buried his face in his h 
same time saying passionat 
you treat me this way?” I sh 
shoulders without answering 
no heart?” he continued. 

“No,” I said frankly. 
amuse me.”’ 

This innocent remark set 
him to fury. 

“You have played with 
“and I will make you regr 
here to give you a last chan 
not listen, you will be sorry th 
life.” 

My only response was peal 
musical laughter. 

“T am not afraid of anythin 
do,” I said, ‘because it is | 
nothing to me what becomes of| 

“Do you know what you ar 
he demanded in an intense voic| 

“You are of no importance,” | 
“either to myself or to anyonel 
whatever rash act you may con! 
bid you to mention my name in) 
with it.” 

“Oh, is that so?” he said ina! 
“Well, you will find that you he 
to say in the matter. You havel 
to it, and I have told all in a lid 
will be found on the body.” 

My only reply was a last bur) 
ful merriment as with a toss of 
turned and entered the boarci 
Peeking back through the door, ‘ 
him bury his face in his hands 
sobbing for a moment as thouel 
would break, walk convulsively' 

Oh, Little Diary, was not mé 
this matter just simply tere 
: 
| 


I treat Mr. Smeaton so? WI 
done to me? Heaven knows . 
to any lengths to keep him fro) 
ting the rash act he seems to ha 
but when I am in his presence 
have no control whatever over }/ 
Hence the foregoing. 2 
If he mentions my name in } 
letter, as now seems only too 
movie people will probably ge M 
and as a public character I wi 
be forced to enter that profess 
dreadfully my poor parents 
Though, of course, I will pro 
for my father, who is now ge 
gray, and in fact I may move 
family out to Los Angeles, w! 
give them a nice little bungalow! 
wood. There are some movi! 
(Continued on Page Lip 
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A few minutes’ care each day 
protects and strengthens the del- 
icate lining of your nose, mouth 
and throat. 


A-CHOO-O! 

This is nature’s warning that a cold is 
on the way. 

That sneeze tells you that you have 
been neglecting a very important duty— 
the regular, systematic care of nose, mouth 
and throat. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning and 
evening in an atomizer, nasal douche, or 
as a gargle, strengthens the delicate lin- 
ing of your nose, mouth and throat. It 
washes the membrane clear of dust and 
irritants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming.. 


Cleanses, soothes, heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 
septic. It is an alkaline antiseptic, the 
ideal kind for counteracting acid irrita- 
tions of the mucous membrane. Any doc- 
tor will tell you that the most effective 
healing agents for infections of the mucous 
membrane are alkaline. The reason is that 
alkaline solutions are especially cleansing 
and counteract acid conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It washes away 
the germs and objectionable matter that 
the mucus contains. At the same time 
the antiseptic properties make it hard for 
germs to multiply. 

Make up your mind today that you are 
going to enjoy greater freedom from colds. 
Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from 
your druggist. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. It soothes. 

And, what is most important, it keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and throat 
in sound, vigorous condition. Thus it 
gives you added days of precious health 
and comfort. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
whose work I do not care for at all, but I 
will never tell them what I think, because 
I have suffered too much myself to willing- 
ly be the cause of suffering to others. 


PEARL CiTy, THURSDAY 

Nothing happened today, Little Diary; 
absolutely nothing. 

I got up early to look at the papers but 
apparently the body has not yet been 
found. I hope Mr. Smeaton did not men- 
tion my name in the letter, but who can 
foresee the acts of a desperate man? 

Mr. Cherry was absent all today. 

This afternoon a conflagration occurred 
in the boarding house, but it was not seri- 
ous. It did not reach the second story. I 
hope this conflagration was not caused by 
a cigarette which I tossed into a pile of 
rubbish in the lower hall shortly before the 
alarm was given. If such were the case I 
should be haunted all my life by this care- 
less action, though fortunately the damages 
were but a few hundred dollars, and what is 
that compared with the Great Chicago 
Fire which my grandfather saw from the 
roofs of Kenosha in 1771. Whilst standing 
in the street looking up at the second story, 
or perhaps at the immensity of the heavens, 
old Mr. Wolray was run over by the hook 
and ladder and became visibly paler though 
the doctors say he suffered nothing but 
internal injuries. I hope his injuries are 
merely internal, Little Diary. I hope so 
with all my heart. 

There was nothing noteworthy in the 
evening papers. Poor Mr. Smeaton. Per- 
haps he jumped into the river and was 
carried away by the unresting current and 
will never be found, or if so his farewell 
letter will be quite illegible. Oh, Little 
Diary: 

I have just come back from the tele- 
phone, whither I was summoned by Lottie, 
the dining-room waitress. 

“Whom is it?’’ I said. 

“Tt is me,’ was the ungrammatical 
response. 

On eliciting the fact that it was none 
other than Mr. Smeaton, I hung up the 
receiver without a word farther except to 
make a date with him tomorrow morning at 
Horticulture Park. 

I am so glad that despair did not lead 
him to commit the rash act that would 
have brought down upon my head a simply 
terrible quantity of distasteful publicity, 
and tomorrow morning I will tell Mr. 
Smeaton and in the plainest of plain 
language exactly what I think of him. 


Fort ATKINSON, MIDNIGHT, FRIDAY. 

I have been sick for a long while, Little 
Diary. Anyway, it seems a long while, 
because it is hard to imagine that all the 
happenings of today can be compressed 
into a few paltry hours. But such is the 
case, and now that I am alone with you 
once more, I am going to try to patch 
together the broken threads and take up 
life anew. That is all there is left. 

The day at the Wolray’s boarding house 
began much like other days. I put on my 
heavy walking shoes because it had rained 
during the night, and came in for breakfast, 
to find Lottie grumbling as usual because 
she wished to close the doors and thus 
avoid a little extra work. I had just put 
her in her place and glanced through the 
society columns of the morning papers 
without finding anything of interest, when 
Mr. Cherry entered, his dark handsome 
face, which showed traces of dissipation, 
betraying a certain embarrassment. 

“Good morning, Miss Hodgkinson,” he 
said, with well-stimulated surprise. ‘‘ What 
luck to find you here. I supposed I should 
have to breakfast all alone. By the way, 
I’m thinking of cutting work this A.M. for 
a little constitutional. How would you 
like to be among those present?” 

If I accepted, Little Diary, it was simply 
to draw him out and hear once and for all 
what he had to say and to let him find out 
for himself the way in which a good girl 
reacts to the base designs of an unworthy 
admirer. Which of us it was who suggested 


EVENING POST 


going out to Horticulture Park I do not 
remember, but I recall meditating how 
terrible it would be if we should meet Mr. 
Smeaton there, and if the two men should 
engage in a life-and-death struggle on my 
account which would be written up in all 
the sensational press, with the necessary 
photographs. 

The park was superb. Little birdies sang 
sweetly in the trees while small white 
clouds floated across the blue immensity 
of the heavens. Mr. Cherry was silent 
and seemed embarrassed. I too was silent. 
And I might add, Little Diary, that I 
tingled with indignation as I waited the 
expected insult. 

“Miss Hodgkinson 

“Yes, Mr. Cherry?” 

“‘T asked you to come out here so as to 
speak to you without being interrupted.” 
And with these words his face assumed a 
sensuous leer No, Little Diary, I must 
cross out those last two words, because 
they are not the truth. Oh, Little Diary! 

“Miss Hodgkinson,” he went on un- 
grammatically, ‘‘I’m going to be frank. 
I’m earning four thousand a year, with 
prospects, and in addition I have a loving 
heart and an automobile. If your father or 
mother would like to investigate me I’ll 
give them every chance. You know I’ve 
been running around in circles ever since 
I first saw you. How about it?” 

I had only enough presence of mind to 
remark, “But, Mr. Cherry, I was given to 
understand that you were already mar- 
ried.” 

“Tt’s the first I’ve heard of it,’’ he said, 
“but maybe you're right. I’ve got a broth- 
er who’s a minister and he might have done 
it when I wasn’t looking. But don’t say a 
word and nobody else will suspect. How 
about it—am I yours, Miss Hodgkinson?”’ 

I do not know what I said, Little Diary, 
but I gave Mr. Cherry definitely to under- 
stand that it could never, never be, and he 
withdrew crushed, but bravely withholding 
the tears which doubtless he wished to shed. 

Meanwhile I made my way toward the 
farther end of Horticulture Park, where I 
had arranged to meet Mr. Smeaton. 

“Miss Hodgkinson!’’ 

“Whom is it?” I asked, aware of the 
sudden presence of a familiar but desperate 
figure. ‘‘Mr. Smeaton,’’ I continued, my 
heart beating almost to suffocation, ‘how 
dare you approach me? I have told you 
never to speak to me again.” He grew 
visibly paler. 

“Ts that your last word?” 

“TItis,” Isaid. ‘Everything is definitely 
over between us, and I hope you will not 
do anything rash; or if so, I hope you will 
not mention my name.” 

He laughed hoarsely and the next minute 
I observed glittering in his hand the omi- 
nous form of a revolver. 

“Do you intend to commit your rash 
act here and in my presence? Think, Mr. 
Smeaton—it will get into all the papers.’ 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And my name will $3 mentioned in 
connection with it.”’ 

“‘Tt will be,” he responded grimly. 

“Mr. Smeaton,” I said, “‘what can I 
do to keep you from this?” 

He said, “You can retract the cruel 
words you have spoken.” 

Little Diary, I will never forget that 
moment, as I stood there with two human 
destinies in my hand, trying to decide my 
duty to myself and to society. 

“Mr. Smeaton,” I finally remarked in 
desperation, ‘‘do not tell me you have gone 
so far as to write a letter explaining all and 
giving my name as the person responsible.” 

“Yes,’’ he said, ‘“‘and you can be sure it 
will be found when they find me.”’ 

“Mr. Smeaton,” I said, with the resolu- 
tion of despair, ‘‘you are simply trying to 
scare me. You know you would never dare 
to carry out your threat. You are not man 
enough.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then in 


” he began. 


a choked voice said, ‘‘Good-by!”’ 


““Good-by!”’ I replied, merely to be cour- 
teous, and covering my eyes, which were 
blinded with tears, I watched him retire to 


N i 


a small clump of shrubbery 80 
five yards away. 

““Good-by!”’ he called once 
then a shot rang out on the still 

For a moment I stood paral 
thought of the simply terrible co; 
because for the first time I saw t 
be suspected of the act and on 
life and written up all over ¢] 
world as the Mystery Girl in t] 
Case. And perhaps some kindly 
would be attracted by my inn 
after the trial we would sail | 
world in his private yacht, ey 
amid the palm trees of Europe t 
wretched past. And I thought 
would invite Edna Linton to go} 
probably not. 

Carried away by this emotilg 
last despairing effort. 

“Mr. Smeaton,” I cried, a 
sist, Mr. Smeaton!”’ And at t 
ran to the little piece of shrubb: 

Mr. Smeaton was still sta 
smoking revolver at his feet. Hi 
closed and he was swaying slig] 

“Too late,” he said; “the act 
been committed.” 

‘“Where did you hit yourself 

“T don’t know,” he remark 
short silence. 

“Where does it hurt?” I ad 

For a minute he did not re 
swayed so that I thought he w 
fall. Then he said in a dull voi 
think I hit myself that time. i 
missed.” 

I could hardly believe my ear 
an instinctive movement I scoo 
revolver. What Mr. Smeaton co 
intentions to be I do not know, b 
a vicious exclamation which I sh 
inscribe, he simultaneously grab 
weapon. There was a brief stru 
which the revolver broke open, e 
of the cartridges into my hand. 

Little Diary, both those ej 
tridges were blanks. 

Unable to believe my eyes, I; 
stunned and speechless while 
whirled about me. I cannot ey 
my various conflicting emotions. 
say, however, that I would hs 
into tears and probably sobbe 
time if at this moment Mr. Sn 
not attempted to put his arm : 
waist with the words, ‘‘There, 1 
girl, I am all right.” 

This simple statement gave m 
feelings that I have often experie 
midst of a hard-fought game of | 
I do not know why I did what | 
carried away by an uncontrollak 
I placed my right arm on Mr. 
neck—in front—so that the € 
nected with his Adam’s apple, 
same time inserting my right f 
his left, I shoved. Then whilst ] 
writhing upon the ground I 
Smeaton a good hard kick tw 
same place, Little Diary, afte 
walked sadly away, never, nevel 

“What is the matter?” asked 
ray when she saw me packing. ‘ 
you were going to stay two weel 

“T have already stayed a life 
plied, my eyes blinded with tea1 
poor puzzled brain did not get 

Lon met me at the train, his 
tion, as might have been expet 
entirely about the desirability 
married and a baseball game to 
tomorrow. Poor Lon. 4 

I have just looked into the mi 
Diary, and I see I am becoming 
a short time will probably ben 
one of those simply horrible old 
whenever there is a large party, 4 
merely as being among those pI 
it doesn’t matter. Nothing 
George Billings was also at the 


use to fight any tereee agai st 
gave him a few of my impression’ 
unfavorable. And tomorrow, ! 

I shall send a marked copy to 
paper published in Pearl Cit: 
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as his feet touched the ground he staggered. 
Instinctively she put out a hand to steady 
him. Farlow, though, asked no help of her; 
and he had caught, too, the significance of 
her remark. If it was merely to eat they had 
halted it meant they still were going on; 
and his eye smoldered with the rage drum- 
ming sullenly within him. 

A growl came from him. “I’ve gone as 
far as I’m going!” he muttered, his tone 
ugly. ‘‘I want no breakfast; I want noth- 
ing else, either, from you. You and your 
men are armed, I know; but to hell with 
that—to hell with them too. I’m going 
back to the railroad or I'll know the reason 
why!” 

‘Very well,” she replied calmly. 

She was, in fact, moving off, her pony 
following at her heels, when he stopped her. 
“You tell me something, you hear!”’ He 
faced her, his face black. ‘‘I want to know 
what you think you are doing!” 

oN Is 

She gazed at him inquiringly, her face 
unruffied; and Farlow could have cursed 
her for her indifference. ‘‘ Yes, you!”’ he re- 
turned. “You and your men!’’ His look 
vindictive, he flung another speech at her, 
“T intend to find out about this—why I’ve 
been run up into these hills, knocked on the 
head, shanghaied! Are you going to say 
why?” 

Her mouth drew itself into a thin, rigid 
line. ‘‘We won’t talk of that, Rand. The 
thing for you to do is to get some food into 
yourself; I want to see how badly you’re 
hurt too. I’ll look at that cut when you 
calm down.” 

“Never mind my hurt!’’ retorted Far- 
low. “‘You heard my question; are you 
going to answer it?”’ 

“Please, Rand!’’ she said quietly. 

The appeal was lost. He was in no mood 
to temporize, much less did he mean to 
bandy words with her, added to which her 
tone, too, had been that of one dealing with 
a rebellious child. Who did she think he 
was anyway? Reckless, at any rate, of 
how he might rouse either her or her two 
bullies, he raised his voice sharply. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to play with me!” he warned. “Back 
in that town yesterday you led me to think 
I was to go Hast, go home. I was a fool, of 
course, to have listened; but I’m no fool 
now. All you said was mere rot, I see now; 
stuff meant to trick me; but what I mean 
now is to learn what you were up to, what 
you’re doing now. Well?” he demanded 
hotly. 

She watched him a moment from under 
her lids. ‘‘Are you sure you don’t know?” 
she returned, her voice cool, as undisturbed 
as ever. 

He know? In spite of himself, in his 
astonishment, his anger, too, he stuttered. 
How should he know anything? “I warn 
you!” he threatened; ‘‘I mean to make 
you and those thugs of yours pay for this!” 

“Thugs? Mine?” 

Her lips parted, her look politely in- 
quiring; and Farlow jerked a hand toward 
the two men with them. ‘Those black- 
guards there!”’ 

Judy Caswell cast a glance over her 
shoulder at the two. Then she looked back 
at Farlow. She was smiling amusedly. 

One of the blackguards—it was the fellow 
known to Farlow as Hog Eye—had the 
pack unsaddled from a pony; and delving 
into the contents he was singing aimlessly 
to himself: 


“ Sister Mary walks like this: 
Tick tack, tick-a-tack ! 
Broken leg ’nd twistered back!” 


As for the other ruffian, he was down on 
his knees, his hat in his hand and his round 
red face filled with anxiety and concern 
while he fanned into life a fire he had built 
of twigs. A spark at that instant alighting 
on his hand he said “‘Ow!”’ painfully and 
licked the burn; and throwing back her 
head the girl laughed. Then, the laugh end- 
ing abruptly, she looked steadily at Farlow. 
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“Blackguards or not, those two are the 
best friends I’ve ever had. They’d do any- 
thing for me I asked.” 

No doubt of it. With a gun butt one of 
them already had stretched him out sense- 
less; and he curled his lip again. “Perhaps 
that’s why they’re here—to finish me off,” 
he remarked. 

His air was contemptuous; the look that 
went with the speech was equally light. 
However, even if he had believed what he’d 
said, Farlow could hardly have been pre- 
pared for her reply. It was preceded by a 
shrug; and though her face did not alter, 
what she said lost little effect in the saying. 
“Well,” she drawled, ‘‘maybe you'll think 
so before we’ve finished with you.” 

Then, before Farlow could find words to 
reply, Judy Caswell spoke again. 

Her speech came slowly, the draw] still 
in her words; but her voice cracked like a 
whip. ‘Look here, son; I’ll have a little 
talk with you. Back in Pinto a while ago 
I warned you you’d been runnin’ wild a lot 
and if you didn’t get back to pasture some- 
one would ride you down and put an iron 
to you. Of course I didn’t figure then I’d 
be the one myself that would do it, but 
since I was I’ll give you a little look in on 
why. Out on that railroad track yesterday 
we did a bit of palavering, you and I did; 
and probably that’s what you’re hanging 
on to at the minute, trying to put some 
head to it. Well, I’ll tell you. No matter 
what you think, I wasn’t borned yester- 
day—the week before either; and since 
something was said about you marrying 
me and I marrying you, I’ll just set you 
straight aboutit. Now don’tsay anything!”’ 
she interposed, raising a hand to check him. 
“Tt’s not often that I start talking, and 
when I do, son, you’d better hitch up an 
ear and listen.-That’s right. From here on 
I won’t be talking much; so while we’re at 
it you’d better get fixed right about what 
was said. You thought, if I have my guess, 
that I was just honing to be tied up to 
you by a parson, taking you for better 
or for worse. You believed, too, if I have 


-any sight of the facts, that I’d jump at any 


chance to have you tote me along with you 
back East. That’s it, now isn’t it?”’ she 
drawled. ‘‘You figured I was raring to go, 
didn’t you, just?” 

Perhaps. He had settled, at any rate, on 
some such conclusion; and though he 
made no reply, the girl didn’t seem to ex- 
pect one. 

She smiled, her look reflective. “I saw 
yesterday what you thought. It was as 
plain to me, brother, as that rock standing 
there.”’ Lithe, one foot forward and her 
gloved hand resting lightly on the hip of 
her chaps, she was gazing at him from 
under her lowered lids, her air almost com- 
ical. ‘‘Well,’”’ she remarked laconically, 
“you must have thought me funny. It’s 
what other folks round here think me any- 
way. Highfalutin’ is what they call me; 
only I’m not talking about that. You come 
from back East and you’re what they call 
a gentleman—borned one, at any rate; and 
I, I come from Pinto and I’m what you’ve 
seen I am.’’ Like her eyes, her voice flick- 
ered here; then she went on steadily: “A 
biscuit shooter’s what I am—a girl hustling 
pies and doughnuts up and down a sloppy 
lunch counter. Such being so, if ’d gone 
along back East with you, I ask you what 
would have happened? Can you answer 
that? 

“Just figure what I’d look like in one of 
those big houses, those homes they tell 
about,’ she drawled; and closing an eye, 
her air one of judicious reflection, Judy 
Caswell proceeded to draw for him one of 
the homes and houses she had in mind. 
“Big, Rand. White marble for floors and 
the halls. Pictures on the walls, palms and 
flowers standing round; and a wide iron 
and stone staircase. That’s the sort you 
live in, isn’t it?” 

He? He wondered if she were having 
fun with him. One way or the other, 


though, it had nothing to do with the mo- 
ment, with what she and her two roughs 
had done; and a low growl escaped him. 

‘“What’re you talking about?” he said 
sullenly. 

She opened her closed eye and glanced at 
him. ‘‘Isn’t that the sort you live in?” she 
inquired innocently. 

He gave another growl, the growl un- 
intelligible; and she smiled obscurely. 

“Tt’s not just the houses though; it’s 
the people in them too. I could see how 
they’d look, Rand, once they got an eye on 
me. Why,” she exclaimed, ‘‘so far’s I can 
make out you’ve got to handle your tea- 
cup and saucer just so, your knife and fork 
the same! And just think,’ she added; 
‘‘how would I look trying to wear one of 
those dresses those women wear—your kind 
of women—those low-necked, no-sleeved 
didoes they call gowns!’ She laughed. 
“For one thing, my neck’s all burned and 
tanned — freckled, too, if you come to 
that—a regular sight; and—and—well, I 
guess you know. You do, don’t you?”’ she 
inquired abruptly. 

Yes, he knew. Though again he didn’t 
say so, that, too, had been a part of his 
reflections the day before. ‘‘Did you say 
something?’ she asked after a moment. 

As he hadn’t, she added, ‘‘But you’d be 
ashamed. Now own up you’d be, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Well, what of it?’’ he growled. 

If he had said yes the effect could not 
have been more instant. 

She stiffened rigidly. It was as if she 
winced. The color, too, swept up into her 
face; then it drifted out as swiftly. The 
square line of her jaw hardened. ‘‘ Well,” 
Judy said slowly, each word deliberate, “‘if 
you’d been ashamed of me, I’ll ask you 
something. Just figure for a minute how I 
would have felt, how I’d have liked it— 
going East—married to a fellow like you!” 

“What!” said Farlow. 

She looked him in the eye. “A low- 
down, no-account loafer,” said Judy Cas- 
well. 

She turned away. Leisurely, her chaps 
flapping, the rowels of her spurs clinking 
and her pony trailing at her heels, she strode 
toward the meadow, where she proceeded 
methodically to unsaddle the pony, hobble 
it, and turn it out to graze. Ten minutes 
later or so, beside the camp fire, the round- 
faced, red-visaged fellow hovering over the 
coffeepot and the skillet stood up and 
shouted ‘‘Come ’nd git it!’’ But though 
the coffee was steaming and the air was 
fragrant with the scent of bacon sizzling in 
the pan, the man at the other end of the 
camp did not stir. His face a study, he sat 
with his back to the camp fire, staring at the 
ground. 

A footstep roused him presently; and 
he looked up to see one of the men squint- 
ing down at him, the fellow known to him 
as Hog Eye. In one hand Hog Eye held a 
tin plate heaped with food, while in his 
other hand was a cup. ‘Eatin’ any this 
morning?’’ Hog Eye inquired amiably. 

As Farlow didn’t bother himself to reply, 
Hog Eye grinned, then set the plate and 
the cup on the ground beside the silent 
figure. ‘Wal, thur ye be. Take it or leave 
it, as you wants.” 

Then, his tone still agreeable, Hog added, 
“You e’n choke to death, though, feller, 
fur all o’ me.” 

No doubt of that. 

But low-down and no-account! The 
horses had been rounded up, the packs and 
saddles were cinched on their backs again, 
and the morning camp had been cleared 
when Farlow looked up once more. Judy 
was standing at his side, gazing down at 
him. ‘‘Come!”’ she directed. 

Farlow got up doggedly. He could have 
fought; but, as he realized, what good 
would that have done him? He felt limp 
and sick. 

“Where are we going?” he asked dog- 
gedly. 
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“Yonder,”’ she answered, w 
the hand indicating the directi 

Then she drawled, ‘‘If you w: 
son, the feller I fix to marry wil 
and steady and a man.” 

A lot Farlow cared. Sullenl 
himself into the saddle. By 
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store for him. 
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mile, its progress still was ste 
abating, not to call it hurried; 
only once during the day, thist 
when another meal was cooke 
hastily. Of the four, however 
consumed the food. The fourt 
by his thoughts, whatever the 
been, sat aloof and dark. 

“Rand, you’d better eat,” 

Farlow looked up at her. Th 
away. In the same silence < 
heaved himself back on his ho 
pack train went on. 

The belled horse still led. 
evidently, to the service, it pi 
among the rocks or threaded i 
the dark thickets of fir and jac 
ing and scrambling over the | 
like a cat. It was, in fact, only 
that one of the riders took th 
only when the trail skirted the 
ment of a precipice or led 
along asteep slide of broken roe 
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crash. Awakened, Farlow loo 
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foot, and both the horse and f 
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y strode on, its quick, active leaps 
ambles often almost upsetting him 
e saddle, that her eyes were fixed on 
[e paid no notice though. The long 
s Jack of food and the rest had begun 
iow; and his fatigue weighted him 
rag. Out of his haze of thoughts, 
he was roused by a sudden sharp 
, ery of hasty warning; and he 
up to find his horse squatting, its 
ig forward and its flanks quivering 
a. Left to pick its own way un- 
j, it had stepped out on a narrowing 
shale, only to have the whole ledge 
waying as if it were about to slide 
the open, taking horse and rider 
“Stop! Get back!” shrilled a voice. 
was a swift scramble of hoofs. 
in, Judy reached from the saddle 
ght his pony by the head; and as 
_ horses slid back, her face was 
and colorless. “‘ You’d better watch 
ou’re going!’’ she advised harshly. 
ar gesture brusque, she waved him 


v’sface, too, was white. It was not 
2 peril though. How long was he 
‘dered on, driven? More galling 
n that, however, was her air. Not 
as it brusque, masterful. In her 
jad read at the moment something 
atempt for his incapability, a dis- 
rity. That a woman, a girl, should 
him like that, her compassion, if 
tuous, roused by his futility, was 
a to him; and as he rode on he 
; and cold by turns. Low-down 
iecount! Safe to say, there was 
that incapability in her own self. 
had marked that by now. 

it in the saddle, her head back, her 
ire weaving sinuously with the 
ovements of her horse, one would, 
aave had difficulty in identifying 
|the girl of late installed in that 
outpost of civilization, the junc- 
aeounter. A product of the range 
_ she seemed to belong as little in 
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on, either, as he, Farlow, belonged 
screaming wild in which he now 
mself. But never mind. Half a 
mnd, a small stir all at once ran 
the cavalcade. Out ahead, one of 
nen—it was the horse wrangler— 
T the lead horse; and with an up- 
id he turned and rode back. His 
‘ace, too, was turned apprehen- 
‘er his shoulder as he picked his 
ard them, his eyes roaming un- 
the long slope of the rock slide. 
ye did!”” he announced fixedly; 
hike back, goround t’other way!” 
ack?”’ Judy Caswell’s voice was 
We won’t; we’re going on!” 

\; be did!” repeated Lippitt stub- 


lind face hangdog, he jerked a 
ward the crest where a cornice of 
‘w overhung the summit, its bulk 
2d by the rivulets that dripped 
rom its edges; and as she, too, 
ward it her face twisted into a 


“instant Peters spoke. 
he said sharply. 


“Hey, I 


1 was raised, his ear bent. “Thur 
n!” he exclaimed. 
if dreams, Hog?” asked Lippitt 
and Peters raised his hand. 
! he warned. 
38 coming fast. Out in the rocks 
»ts whistled, their thin cry weird; 
4 vacancy of the wild surrounding 
(olitude grew engulfing. Then out 
’mother sound. Faintly, a whis- 
“e from the gulch far below; and 
‘stared at one another. Someone 
vandering among the hills that 
/m in; and as he picked his way 
as, of all things, making music— 
what’s more, on a mouth organ: 


‘here’s my wife, 
ride of my life, 
4 in the grave with its mo-oth- 
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From under his hat brim Lippitt looked 
at Judy Caswell. Uneasily his eye wandered 
to his bunky. Peters was staring at him. 
“It’s him,” said Lippitt. 

“Yeah,” confirmed Peters; 
looked at them in surprise. 

“Who?” she murmured. 

“Truby Cole, Miss Judy.” 

She gave a low exclamation. 
What’s he doing here?”’ 

For a moment Lippitt didn’t answer. 
Then, his voice awkward, he answered, 
“Wal, you oughter know, Miss Jude.” 

Farlow fumbled with his bridle. Who the 
Truby Cole in question was or what he had 
to do with her was outside his comprehen- 
sion. He neither knew nor cared; and he 
touched the pony with his heel. He was, in 
fact, already well out on the slope when a 
cry, followed by a shout, broke the quiet. 
“Hi, thur, you dum head! Are you crazy?” 

Squatted in the saddle he clucked dully 
to the horse. 

Above was the high wall of the cliffs, and 
on their crest hung the tottering cornice of 
snow. Below, at the other edge of the trail, 
the skirting slide rock reached downward in 
a dizzy slope. As the pony picked its way 
over the stone, the rubble slid and glissaded 
beneath its feet; and nervously it whinnied. 
By now, however, the shouts of warning 
and alarm had abruptly ended; and his 
face sardonic, Farlow shot a glance behind 
him. As mocking as he may have felt, 
though, he was not prepared for what he 
saw. Its ears back, one of the ponies there 
was fighting away from the slide, quivering 
as its rider spurred it along. The rider, 
however, had the upper hand, and a mo- 
ment later both horse and rider were close 
behind him. 

On the way across she spoke only once. 
“Keep on—don’t stop for an instant!” 
But Farlow had no idea of stopping. Reck- 
less and undaunted as he may have shown 
himself, as they neared the edge of the solid 
ground beyond, his eye crept uneasily up 
the long slope to its summit, the crest high 
overhead. Then, with a final scramble and 
a heave her pony and Farlow’s were over; 
and halting, with a sudden ery she wrenched 
her horse around. Across the slide the 
other two, left behind, had decided to follow; 
and she gave another cry, a shrill shout of 
alarm. It hardly had left her when with a 
thunderous roar the whole hillside shook, 
then seemed to slip out from beneath their 
eyes. 

A cloud of dust and powdery snow hung 
like the smoke of an explosion high above 
the avalanche; and as it surged by, then 
launched itself on the strip of trees below, 
the tall trunks of the pines and firs were 
mowed down before it as if they had been 
wheat stalks. Afterward, with a final roar 
that boomed off into the distance, the wall 
of intermingled snow, rock and torn and 
twisted trees hit the floor of the narrow 
valley; and heaving upward on the op- 
posite slope it subsided briefly, the air still 
quivering from the sound. 

Judy’s face was white. Across the slope 
the two men and the ponies had managed 
to scramble to safety; and as the dust sub- 
sided and she saw them, she caught at her 
breath, a half-uttered sob escaping her. It 
was only for an instant, though; and in the 
dusk she turned and glanced at the man 
beside her. 

Her face was queer. She was looking at 
him fixedly; and after a moment she spoke, 
her words slow, ‘‘I—I’m sorry. I beg your 
pardon.” 

His pardon? That was news. “I’ve 
changed my mind, Rand; you’re not what 
I said. I’m glad you did that just now, 
showed them you had nerve!”’ 

Nerve, no doubt of it. It had taken nerve 
to risk it; but though it had, Farlow gave 
no hint of how he took her praise. He was 
shaking, but not just from their close escape. 
In place of the hot fever that had burned all 
the day, he was cold, chilled to the bone. 
She again was speaking when she stopped. 
“Why, what is it?”’ she cried sharply. 

Farlow turned to her dully. He was 
swaying toandfro. “I’m sick—all in,” he 
mumbled. ‘I ——” 


and she 


“Truby? 
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That was as far as he got, however. The 
lines dropped from his fingers and he pitched 
forward in the saddle. Afterward, of what 
happened there on the hillside he had only 
a vague remembrance. 

Voices sounded, a medley of words shrill 
but unintelligible; and he felt himself bol- 
stered up in the saddle, a rush of air about 
him as he was hurried along. How far he 
went he had no means of knowing; but 
night had fallen, the darkness impenetrable, 
when he pulled his wits together. Above 
him were the white walls of a tent; he was 
lying between blankets on a bed spread 
upon the ground; and, as if in a dream, he 
had a vague impression of someone moving 
about near by in the dark. There was a 
murmur in the air, too, of subdued voices; 
but fagged and spent, his body aching in 
every joint, what he wanted was sleep; and 
he closed his eyes again. After that it all 
grew blank again. 

Outside, the fire was burning low and 
the two men were talking guardedly when 
the flap of the tent was pushed aside. Judy 
Caswell came out. She was still in her 
chaps; and as she came toward them Lip- 
pitt and Peters looked up at her. “Wal?” 
inquired Lippitt. 

She gave a shrug, the movement in- 
different. ‘‘Sleeping,” she replied briefly; 
and a grunt came from the horse wrangler. 

“Are he? Now ain’t that reel nice of 
him?” he drawled. But Judy made no 
response. She was delving into one of the 
pack saddles standing near by; and pro- 
ducing from it a large parcel tied stoutly 
with twine, she returned to the tent. Lip- 
pitt and Peters watched her closely. She laid 
the package inside the tent and returned 
to the fire, another bundle in her hand. 

“Huh!” growled Lippitt. The bundle 
was a battered, seedy set of tweeds; and 
without comment Judy laid it on the fire, 
watching while it went up in smoke. Then 
she turned to the two men. 

“Boys, I won’t want you after today,” 
she said quietly. “I’m much obliged to 
you; and tomorrow morning you can turn 
and go back to the Cayuse.” 

Lippitt looked at Peters. His bunky’s 
jaw was drooping; and the same wonder in 
his own face, the horse wrangler looked back 
at Judy. “What say, ma’m?” he inquired. 

“Just what I tell you,’’ she replied; 
“we've got this far, and that’s all I needed. 
I’m going on alone.” 

It took a moment to digest. Once more 
the two men looked at each other, after 
which Lippitt spoke, his voice hesitant, not 
to call it unbelieving. ‘‘Meanin’ with 
him—that feller?” 

She nodded calmly. ‘Up the Claw- 
hammer, Dozey. We’ll cross the divide, 
then hike over to beyond.” 

“‘A-luggin’ him along with you?” 

He seemed unable to grasp it; but once 
more she nodded calmly. “It’s this way, 
boys. I’ve figured with you along, you two 
doing most of the work and all, I won’t get 
anywheres. This is no picnic; it’s business. 

You know that. He’s got to face the grit 
by himself.’ 

The horse wrangler was plucking his chin. 
Doubt, not to speak of other conflicting 
emotions, was written on his face. As for 
Peters, he listened open-mouthed. ‘“‘Hit’s 
sixty mile up thataway to th’ head of 
Clawhammer. Then hit’s another twenty 
over th’ pitch. Do you know th’ way?” 

She gave ashrug. If she didn’t she could 
find it; and as she said so Lippitt hitched 
in his breath. “Wal,” he said ponderously, 
“T know you, ’nd I knows, too, once you’ve 
got your mind sot, it ain’t no use to say 
nothin’. Juss th’ same,”’ added Lippitt, “‘if 
wot you're a-doin’ don’t fetch that feller, I 
don’t know what will. If hit don’t kill him 
I’m a liar!” 

She smiled briefly. 

“Kill or cure, Dozey.” 


x 
ILL or cure, no doubt of that. From 
the first this evidently had been the 
plan; and the morning seemed to make no 
change. It still was dark, though a faint 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Under the Sun” 


Bes ten years back “Good Old 
Tom” has received a box of “un- 
smokables”’ for Christmas; Uncle Ed 
is getting so cranky you couldn’t please 
him with a limousine; Cousin Bill has 
everything he needs, and more that he 
doesn’t! No wonder you think “there’s 
nothing new under the sun” to give 
such folks for Christmas. 

But hold on! There is something 
new to give—there’s a year’s subscrip- 
tion for 
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ind shook Farlow by the shoulder. 
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stuck to it, however, though the pain from 
that whang he’d had on the head was still 
acute. Wincing visibly, he was striving to 
get rid of the blood still matted in his hair 
when he heard a sound, a rattle of pebbles. 
Judy Caswell had come down the bank and 
was striding toward him. ‘Here, let me 
take a look at that,” she directed briskly. 

Farlow went on dabbing at his head. 
“Thanks, don’t bother,’’ he returned. 

His voice was curt, and her lips thinned 
into a line again. “You mean you won’t?” 
It was exactly what he meant—hestill asked 
no help from her; and as Farlow looked 
around he found her watching him, one 
hand on her hip and her eyes narrowed. ‘I 
see,’’ she drawled; ‘off the reservation, still 
running wild, are you? Son, you’d better 
come in and be good,” she advised. 

He went on vigorously currycombing 
himself with the towel. Its coarse, rough 
texture rasped like a file; and the tang, too, 
of the water and the soap was like a tonic. 
“TI know what you mean,’ he returned. 
“Last night when I was all in I heard you 
talking; but what if I’ve got something to 
say about it?’”’ He grinned as he spoke. 
“What if I don’t intend—to put it your 
way—either to be killed or cured?” 

Judy’s eyes gave a flicker. ‘‘Oh, I see! 
So that’s the way the cat’s jumping this 
morning, is it?’”’ If so, however, she gave 
him no chance to acknowledge it. ‘‘ Well, 
before we take any time to that, son, the 
main thing for you to do is to get yourself 
outside some food. We’ll have plenty of 
time to talk, don’t worry,” she added; and 
stalking to the bank, she drawled, ‘‘ You 
can eat or not, as you like; but breakfast’ll 
be ready when you are.”’ : 

Farlow made no reply. With a shrug he 
resumed his interrupted ablutions. Five 
minutes later from over the bank the same 
drawling voice called leisurely, ‘Come and 
get it, you!” 

Briskly he did as the voice directed. 

Afterward, when he came to look back 
on his experiences and all that lay behind 
them, Farlow would have occasion to re- 
member particularly that one morning; the 
camp, too, in which it began. From that 
moment a change was evident, something 
new in the atmosphere; and in him espe- 
cially it was noticeable. He was, in fact, 
smiling when he lolled up to the fire, where 
she again was hovering over the skillet, 
intent visibly on the flapjacks. ‘‘Changed 
your mind any about eating?”’ she inquired 
casually, 

His grin widened. ‘‘Try me and see,” he 
returned. 

Over her shoulder Jude darted a sudden 
look at him. Just then, however, Farlow 
had his eye on the coffeepot and the monu- 
ment of steaming flapjacks beside it; and 
as his face seemed innocent enough, she 
bent back over the fry pan. ‘‘Every fellow 
for himself; pitch in when you're ready,” 
she directed. 

There was bacon as well as the flapjacks, 
and with a jerk of her hand she indicated a 
tin plate and a cup stacked with others in a 
box. Without further ado Farlow pitched 
in as he’d been told; and the plate on his 
knees, the cup beside him on the ground 
and a stick of down timber to prop his back 
against, he began visibly to enjoy himself. 
Between bites he watched the tall figure in 
the chaps. With her back to him she was 
busying herself around the fire; and _ pres- 
ently he spoke. ‘‘Aren’t you breakfast- 
ing?” he inquired. 

She gave a sniff. ‘‘Had mine. 
long ago,”’ she answered shortly. 

Farlow’s grin widened. ‘‘ You said some- 
thing about going on,”’ he remarked; ‘do 
you mind if I ask which way you mean to 
head?”’ 

“Yonder way.” 

Without looking up she jerked a thumb 
toward the north, then gave the fire a 
vicious dig. Farlow asked another ques- 
tion. ‘Going far?” 

“You'll think so!” 

Over the edge of the cup from which he 
was drinking his eye wandered to the dis- 
tance. It was the same succession of ragged 
skyscraping peaks and crags he had beheld 
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the day before; and he looked back at her. 
“Quite a country, isn’t it?’’ he observed. 
From the fire came a sardonic drawl. 
“Youll let on it is before you’re through,” 
she announced; and he set down his cup. 
The grin still lingered in his eyes. Not 
even the glance he had given that drowning 
waste of rock and its snow-capped summits 
seemed to have altered the grin. ‘Look 
here, Judy, I wish you’d stop poking at 
that fire,” he said quietly. ‘“‘ You’re knock- 
ing it about as if it were someone you didn’t 
like. Can’t you sit down for a moment?” 
She gave the fire another jab. “I told 
you once I’d eaten,” she replied. 
So she had. “You can take a cup of 
coffee, though, can’t you?” he inquired; 


and she turned, looking down at him from | 


over her shoulder. 
“What for?’ she asked. 


Farlow smiled at her pleasantly. “Well, — 


for one thing it might be polite. For an- 


other, I’d like to talk with you. We’ve got 


a lot of things to talk over, you know; but 


I can’t do it while you’re standing there | 


with your jaw stuck out, scowling. We 
ought to be pleasant to each other, I think, 
don’t you? Especially,” added Farlow, 
“as we're going to be together for days.” 
She gave a start, a jerk almost. ‘‘ What?” 
“Days, perhaps weeks,” he added. 


She stared down at him, her jaw set. | 


“How do you know it’ll be—weeks?”’ 

Farlow smiled still. 
coffee, won’t you? If we’re going to talk, 
Judy, there’s no time like the present. 
There, that’s better,’’ he remarked. 

She had bent down and picked up the 
coffeepot. Without speaking, she poured 
out a cup. 

Her curiosity evidently had been aroused 
by what he’d said; and with the cup in her 
hand she walked around to the opposite 
side of the fire and found herself a seat on 
another length of down timber. ‘‘ Well?” 
she prompted. 

“Well, what, Judy?” returned Farlow; 
and she gave him another glance. The 
glance was uneasy, not to say suspicious. 

“You said you wanted to say some- 
thing,’ she replied; and he nodded. 

“Yes, but you might look pleasant,’’ he 
again observed. “I can’t talk when you 
keep on scowling. I haven’t done anything 
to you. It’s the other way round, if any- 
thing. Try to look a little pleasant, can’t 
you?” 

If she did, it was not evident. “Look 
here, fellow,” she said brusquely, “‘I’ve got 
no time for fooling. We’ve got a ways to go 
before night, and I’m fixing to get there. 
If you’ve got anything that has to be said 
now, say it. If not, I'll tend to packing up.” 

She rose as she spoke. Farlow, however, 
halted her. “‘I’ll tell you what I have to 
say. It’s what I said just now down by the 
stream. You may have set out to kill or 
cure me, as you say, whatever that may 
mean; but now that I’ve got my head and 
wits back, what I’d like to know is how you 
mean to doit. Another thing: In doing all 
this, just how far do you intend to go?”’ 

Judy gave him another look. ‘“ How far 
where?”’ 

Farlow laughed,thelaughsharp. ‘‘ Hither 
way. Take it any way you like,” he an- 
swered; and he saw her face set itself again, 
her jaw hard and resolute. 

“I’m not going to talk of that,’’ she said. 

“Yes, you are, Judy!” Farlow got to his 
feet, too, ashe spoke. “I’ve got some voice 
in this, you know; and I mean to learn 
where it’s heading. You see, I may have 
enough of it. It may be that I’m fed up on 
it, finished. What if I’ve made up my 
mind to quit?” 

For a moment her eyes flickered, though 
the square line of her jaw didn’t change. 
“You mean pull out? Hike back to the 
railroad?” 

Farlow nodded. ‘“‘Your men have gone, 
haven’t they? If I turned back you might 
have trouble in stopping me, you know.” 

He still was speaking when a sharp laugh 
came from her. ‘You think so?”’ she in- 
quired. 

As she spoke Judy Caswell set a hand on 
her hip again; and lolling back she looked 
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him over quizzically. ‘‘ Well, I dunno,” she 
drawled. ‘I’ve never mixed it up with any 
fellow, but I’ve mixed it up with hawses, 
more than one; and if it came down to 
tacks I might take a try. I could make it 


real rough, too, I shouldn’t wonder; only 
that won’t be necessary, I figure.” She 
jerked a thumb over her shoulder. “‘Takea 


look around you, man. Have a peep at 
those hills, this country hereabout. It’s 
sixty-odd miles back to the railroad; and 
d’you think you c’d make it? Afoot, re- 
member. Or if you had a hawse, would you 
even find the way? Just take a look again, 
I advise!”’ 

He didn’t. Instead his grin broadened. 
Aroused now, evidently, she raked him with 
another glance, giving him no time to speak. 
“Listen, you!” she directed. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what, now. I may not know men—your 
sort, anyway; but I know hawses. Hawses 
was what I was brought up with; and I 
know all the kinds—young hawses and old 
ones; hawses bridle-wise and broke; the 
ones running wild as well. You may not be 
any hawse, of course; but here’s what I’m 
aiming at: You’ve been running loose a lot, 
like I told you before; and asnobody can say 
much about any hawse or what he is till 
he’s broke to leather, why, I set out to rope 
and train you, figuring to find out what 
stuff you’ve got, if any, and what gaits 
you’ll show when you’re bust. That’s what 
I’m after, if you want to know! I'll bust 
you too! Any hawse, mean or not, never 


“T met a feller in Custer the other day 
that I give the refusal to,’’ Dave says. 
“He’s gathering up a few head to help out 
a shipment he’s making. Name of Dun- 
woody. You know anything about him? 
Could I take his check and stand a show of 
getting money for it? He’s apt to be here 
’most any time now.’ 

“Casimir Dunwoody?” I asks. 

“That’s him,’ says Dave. ‘Cas was 
what the feller that was with him called 
him.” 

“T reckon his check’s good,” I told him. 
“In all matters, excepting of females, Cas 
Dunwoody is reliable, and his word is as 
good as his bond.” 

“What’s that about females?” Olivia 
wanted to know. 

I told her, bearing light on the boy’s in- 
firmity and excusing him all I could without 
sacrificing the truth. Olivia seemed real 
interested. 

“Is that so?” she says. 
s0-0-0?” 

“T’m afraid it is,’’ I admits sorrerfully. 
“There can’t hardly be no mistake about 
tice 

“Hundreds of ’em?”’ says she, her eyes 
wide. 

“T don’t think that hundreds would be 
overstating it,’’ I replies to her. ‘‘But we'll 
say a hundred and fifty—or we'll call it an 
even hundred and be well on the safe side. 
But even so, that’s excessive.” 

“And you say he can’t help it?’’ she 
asks. ‘‘Ain’t that too bad now! Can’t 
nothing be done for him, pore feller?”’ 

“Best to leave it to the kind hand of 
time,” I says, a-shaking my head. ‘“‘Twenty 
or thirty years from now he’ll prob’ly get 
over it and be as reasonable as me.” 

“T wonder if that ain’t him now,” she 
says, looking out of the window. ‘“‘There’s 
a couple of men with some cattle stopping 
out by the road. One of ’em is a-riding up 
to the bars now. Yes, he’s coming in! Pa, 
you go right out and see him—and don’t 
bring him in the house, whatever you do, 
if you value your daughter’s peace of mind 
and happiness. My, but he’s bow-legged!”’ 

Dave and me got up and went out, and 
there, sure enough, was Cas. Well, we 
stood and chinned a while and then went 
and looked at Dave’s steers, and him and 
Dave finally come to an agreement about 
the price and Cas allowed that he’d write 
a check if Dave had pen and ink. So while 
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scairt me; and I’ve never been scairt at any 
man! D’you get that? Before I’m quit 
and finished ’lI—I’ll Say, who are 
you looking at, anyway?” 

It was Farlow who was looking at her. 
“‘T’m looking at you, Judy.’”’ He laughed as 
he spoke. ‘‘When you're all worked up, do 
you know how good-looking you are?”’ 

She gave another start. Again it was 
almost a jump. ‘‘ What’s that?” 

“‘T said you were pretty,” nodded Farlow. 

A retort leaped to her lips, but it was 
never uttered. Slowly the fire went out of 
her face and from under its tan the color 
crept until her face looked colorless. Awk- 
wardly she turned away and stalked out to 
the edge of the meadow where the hobbled 
horses grazed. ‘‘I say,” said Farlow, calling 
after her, “if you don’t mind, will you fix 
this cut on my head now?” 

“‘Fix it yourself!’’ she snapped. 

Farlow didn’t smile. His air grave, he 
walked toward her quietly. “Judy, listen; 
tell me something. What’s the use of all 
this bother? Just tell me that, won’t you?” 

Over her shoulder she looked at him 
again, her face harsh. 

“What bother?” 

Farlow looked at her steadily. ‘‘I know 
what Iam, Judy. I’ve had plenty of chance 
to learn; and I’m not trying to fool myself. 
Putting it bluntly, I’ve been what you say 
I am—low-down, no-account; but that’s 
what makes it all confusing. Why waste 
time on any rotter? Why go to all the 
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trouble you seem to have taken? In the 
first place, you have all that money, the 
money my uncle left you. If I’d been 
decent, straight, I might have had that 
myself—a part of it, anyway; though that’s 
not it. With the money you ought to be 
able to get anything you want, girl.” 

Anything she wanted? One hardly would 
have thought so from her look. As he 
spoke, like a spurt of flame the color leaped 
again into her face. ‘‘Do you know what 
you’re saying?” she said, her voice rasping. 

Farlow was startled. Anger was written 
all over her face; and to his astonishment 
he saw her gray eyes brim suddenly. “I 
know what you mean. You're saying I 
could get nothing unless I had money.” 

“Why, Judy!” he exclaimed. 

She stopped him with a gesture, a move- 
ment as savage as the look in her face. 
“Don’t you talk to me! Don’t you dast 
say another word! Let me alone, you 
hear!”’ 

Farlow, though, spoke again. ‘‘We’d 
better get ready, Judy, if we’re going on,” 
he said; and there was a pause. 

He heard her draw in her breath. She 
had been tense and rigid in her moment of 
anger; but now a ripple seemed to run 
through the tall, slim figure and the line of 
her mouth drooped. Then she turned slowly 
and looked at him, a dim air of wonder in 
the look. ‘“‘What’s that you said?”’ she in- 
quired. 


‘“‘T said we were going on,” he answered. 
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they went into the house, I santered over 
to where Lars Claussen was a-holding the 
cattle and asked him how was tricks. 

“Ay ent got no kick,”’ says Lars. “‘Ay 
ban vork my claim some this spring. Me 
unt my voman put in tventy acres unt Ay 
tank ve get pooty goot crop.” 

“You don’t tell me that you’re living on 
your claim now!” I says. 

“No,” Lars answers, ‘‘Ay ent qvit Cas 
before next spring, but t’en Ay tank ve 
qvit unt vork for Lars Claussen. Das 
faller he got a planty vork for me. Oxcoos, 
please.” 

One of his steers was making a break to 
get back to his home range and Lars rode 
away to head him off, so I went back to the 
house, and here, by jucks, was Cas, a-setting 
up to the table and piling into a dish of 
ham and eggs that Olivia had cooked up 
for him. I took notice that Olivia had a 
bow of blue ribbon in her hair that hadn’t 
been there when Dave and me left the 
house. She was standing over by the stove 
and letting the flies do their worst with 
Cas; but she was giving him her best 
attention, just the same, and Cas was re- 
garding of her with the old, old wheat-ear- 
and-daisy gleam in his eyes that I knowed 
so well. 

“T’m afraid you’re a flatterer, Mr. Dun- 
woody,” Olivia was saying, as I come in. 

“Me? Honest to goodness, Miss Ran- 
some, I wouldn’t be guilty of no sech a 
thing,’’ says Cas. “I’m one of these per- 
sons that can’t tell nothing but the ever- 
lasting, rock-ribbed, unsparing truth, and 
let the chips fall where they may,” he says. 
“T’ll leave it to Mr. Stegg here if I ain’t 
that kind of a person. He’s known me for 
years and he’s a friend of mine, so he 
wouldn’t go out of his way to avoid hurting 
my feelings; also he’s a truthful man him- 
self and can reco’nize and appreciate truth. 
Ain’t that so, Steggy?”’ 


“You never tried to flatter me,’’ I says.” 
” 


“T’ll say that for you, but 

“There you are!” says Cas. ‘‘What did 
I tell you? And it ain’t just the way you 
wear your hair, Miss Ransome, if you’ll 
excuse me for being pers’nal, but it’s your 
hair itself. Only one thing I can think of 
that it’s like, and that’s what I should call 
spun gold. You take gold—the pure stuff, 
without any alloy into it, and you draw it 
out, similar to wire, only fine—as fine as 
the finest silk—and you take a heap of that 


and curl it up and put a bow of blue ribbon 
onto it and a 

“Your eggs is getting cold,” she inter- 
rupts him. And then she says, “‘ How many 
girls have you told that to?” 

“Not a one,’’ Cas answers, prompt and 
convincing. ‘“‘Not a single, solitary one. 
Mind you,” he says, “‘if I had ever met up 
with a lady with hair like yours—I’ll be 
perfectly frank with you—I’d prob’ly told 
her the same thing, if I had happened to 
think about it, being truthful. I’m free to 
say I would have—in the intrusts of the 
holy, rock-ribbed truth. But shucks, there 
never was a lady with nothing like the 
hair you’ve got! That’s simple, straight- 
forward fact, and I’m telling it to you just 
as I might tell you that these here eggs was 
laid by hens. No, I thank you 
ma’am; I’ve had an elegant sufficiency. 
Pie? I doubt if I’m going to have time if 
I’m going to get as far’s Ogilvie’s tonight.”’ 

“Why not stay here overnight?” sug- 
gests Dave, who had just come in. “You 
could turn the cattle into the corral, and 
there’s plenty of hay and plenty of room. 
Stegg is a-going to stay and we could have 
a little four-handed game, mabbe. You’re 
more’n welcome.” 

“Tf it wouldn’t be putting Miss Ran- 
some out ” says Cas. 

“Not any,” says Olivia. ‘‘Pa’s real good 
company, but he lacks variety, and I’ll be 
tickled to have you stay—Mr. Stegg and 
you and the other gentleman.”’ 

“Mr. Stegg is a-going to pull his royal 
American freight inside of fifteen minutes, 
although it wrings his sad heart to leave 
you,” says I. ‘“‘Duty calls, and them bar- 
rels of vinegar will sour on me if I don’t get 
’em up to Custer tonight.’’ And resisting 
all prayers and tears, I went out to the 
corral, Cas going with me to lend a helping 
hand. On the way out, I took the oppor- 
tunity of putting in a word or two of warn- 
ing. 

“Cas,” I says, “‘I want you to remember 
your weakness, with respects to the young 
lady we’ve just left. I think you’ve got time 
a-plenty to get them cattle to Ogilvie’s long 
afore I get my vinegar to Custer, and you 
can get an early start from there and be 
home in good season, with practically a day 
saved. Ain’t that so?” 

““Mabbe it is, and then, again, mabbe it 
ain’t,” he says. ‘“‘Anyway, them steers 
will be in better shape if they ain’t hustled, 
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She frowned as if she still had ' 
hend. ‘‘You mean you want to! 

“ Yes. ” i | 

“You're not putting up any tr 

away?’ When he shook his hea: 
him another quick look. “Kind 
the way you’ve changed your min 

‘Simply this,’’ he answered: ‘ 
you're right—that I’m no good, ¢ 
I want to find out. Anyway, I¢ 
to go back a dead loss to myself ; 
one else. That’s plain talk, isn’tj 
rate,” added Farlow, “‘if you're 
mind to put through what you’ 
your sleeve, why, go to it! I’m 

She still was looking at hin 
“You’re sure?”’ 

“Perfectly.” 

“You promise you won’t skin 
swept a hand about her as 
“You'd better take a look, you} 
can’t tackle these hills, not b 
You’ll get hurt if you try it.” 

“Don’t worry,” he returned. 

Judy stirred abruptly, her f 
Her voice, when she spoke, w 
‘Well, such being so,” she ‘Said, 
termination in her tone, “you 
duds and pull down that tent. 4 
the hawses, then we'll go on.’ | 
Half an hour later, facing a 

{ 


the pack train once more pick 
among the hills. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) | 


and so will I. I’m a-getting alor’ 
Sam, and I ain’t no longer equ 
here long rides.” 

“You think you’re lying, bu’ 
altogether,’ I told him. “I1 
you're a-getting gray above the 
enough, and it’s about time you 1 
like a kid of eighteen and beg 
sider your latter end.”’ 

““That’s the end I’m conside 
he. ‘I’ve been in the saddle : 
dawn this morning.” 

“What you’ re considering is M 
I told him, “ | 
you get into trouble. 
in your intentions I wouldn’t s/ 


that Dave Ransome is apt to 
neck. I’m telling you for your (/1 

“Your kindness will never be f 
says he gratefully. a 
advice if the lady you’re spealis 
like all other ladies. I’d light 01 
vie’s as soon as Lars has snateh 
it wasn’t that she seemed to n 2 
in some points, and she might Il 
if a feller could get real well i¢ 
with her. I’d like to get her 02 
our two selves—buggy riding? 
thing—where we could sort oj} 
soul to soul, as it were. But li 
and gone out here, I recken 7 
feasible. Anyway, it ain’t goiny 0 
harm for her to be in my vicinitf 
hours. Up and a-coming, ain’ f 
I wasn’t giving her no song ™ 
about her hair. Spun gold is} h 
I wonder how come I thoug! 
Sometimes I think I get what i, 
call inspired. You’d be Pie 8 
the things I say sometimes.” 

“T wouldn’t,” says I. “No sé 
out of you would surprise me.” | 

“Now you’re talking unkind 
smirking. ‘I wouldn’t wonder 
jealous. Well, I reckon you'v a 
day—prob’ly a regular devil # 
thirty years ago; but just f 
has been raised to be polite 0 
you hadn’t ought to get notio ! 
old bald head. I’m telling you t? 
good, Sam.” a 

Well, I seen it wasn’t no 
with him, and I knew Miss Oli 


(Continued on Page 1 


\tinued from Page 120) 

‘sense to take up with a feather- 
t like him, especially after what 
s—even by way of variety and 
‘ing’s amusement. Seemed like 
1e to get a jolt whether or no, 
dit would be one that would 
jteeth. But it done me good 
Olivia come running out to the 
big chunk of angel cake for me 
remind you of me,”’ she says, 
Joking at Cas. ‘‘And don’t for- 
you've et it either; and if you 
Joon I’ll get pa to let me take a 
and go look for you.” 

dandy! Of course I didn’t fool 
) I like ’em to like me, anyway, 
the liked me real well. 

ot to Custer along about nine 
| the next morning I unloaded 
} and got a couple of my oxen 
|tin the balance of the day sort 
tg and relaxing in a temp’rate 
«che morning after that, I took 
sht and early and got to Dave’s 
(2 noon. 

‘w the time’s dragged sence 
» gone!’’ says Olivia, after Dave 
tl got to the house. ‘‘What’s 
i these ages and ages?”’ 

fn a-sp’iling of the Philistines 
pins, my dear,” I told her, pre- 
Neg a pretty I’d bought out of 
i 


: proceeds of Joe Pilcher and 
d in Pat’s back room. It was 
e wanted too. I know that, be- 
ld me so, and there’s no doubt 
y money’s worth from her. I 
iat I’d been some uncertain 
I find her to home, and Dave 
y 
| 
v rains but it pours,” says he. 
e been beefing about the scarce- 
2s in this section ever since she 
«now Steggs and Dunwoodys 
kg her like bolts out of a clear 
js one steady shower of neck- 
-\ggy rides and what not. But 
gllers want to watch out. She’s 
1 back in Dallas.” 
an quit that, pa,’’ says Olivia. 
n Mr. Stegg.’’ 
tit so?” says Dave. “‘Didn’t I 
pling Mr. Dunwoody about 
te of yours? There was a 
idred of ’em, wasn’t they?” 
1 10 ni 


é 


Olivia declares, some 
might have let him think there 
lew that was sort of interested 
ileus, but I didn’t brag about ’em 
im mention no number. It just 
nm up, Mr. Stegg,’’ she explains. 
| ‘at some of the things that he 
bt myself wasn’t no latest news 
4\\g been informed about them 
~ke my hair and eyes.” 
if em others might have alluded 
little fist,” says Dave, winking 
nas a considerable struck with 
ii to what I heard. Rudolph 
,/asn’t it?” 
le: to be,” says Olivia, color- 
Its, “Fresh!” 
»|u feel of them muscles in her 
Dave, sort of prideful. “‘I’d 
rou to feel ’em.”’ 
bic. Itwasa nice, round, tempt- 
ofrm, but I’m a modest man. 
T,1e come forward, smiling and 
€/ eve higher up, and I overcome 
‘ssa little and—by jucks, that 
€ aided rawhide under the white 
Vable tough and wiry myself, 
née me feel flabby; and I cer- 
trry for this Rudolph Ebb- 
th gh I presume they fixed him 
htt the hospital. 
§/€ reason why I sort of humor 
er have her own way a good 
S| ave. “I had ought to wear a 
iti her ever’ once in a while, but 
a > when she gets her a husband 
hin order, By the way, did you 
ve Dunwoody was tol’able 
2 eckon he could s’port-a wife 
lel e’'d be'’n accustomed to, if she 
omed to too much?” 
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“T wouldn’t have him if he was the last 
man on earth,’’ says Olivia, and I told her 
I hadn’t no idee Cas had got along that far. 
“And what’s this I hear about buggy 
riding?’ I asks, and Dave answers me. 

“Dog-gone his hide! He allows he'll 
bring his rig around some of these days and 
show Miss Olivia the scenery around Sylvan 
Lake and Calico Cafion. I figured I’d see 
what kind of a game of poker he played the 
other night, but he didn’t give me a chance. 
I can tell a heap more about a man after 
I’ve played poker with him; but he sat 
over in a corner with Olivia here and I 
couldn’t budge him. I had to play seven-up 
with the Swede. I had a devil of a time in 
the morning, starting him off without 
seeming anxious to get shut of him.” 

“Pa means he didn’t drag him by the 
collar and kick him off the ranch,” explains 
Olivia. “I was ashamed of you, pa, hinting 
the way you did. I don’t see why either. I 
thought he was real nice—interesting.”’ 

Before I left, I got a chance to ask her if 
she was, honest to goodness, going buggy 
riding with Cas. 

“Why not,” she answers—“‘if he comes? 
I think I’d like to hear some more about 
myself—how my eyes remind him of stars 
shining in the blue-vaulted heaven above 
and how my ears are like the pink shells on 
the yaller sands of the sounding sea, and 
how my voice is like the melody that’s 
sweetly played in tune. There ain’t no de- 
nying that Mr. Dunwoody is an elegant 
conversationalist. You tell me he’s had 
practice? Hundreds of ’em was what you 
said, wasn’t it? No, a hundred; that was 
it. Ho-hum!” She studied a moment or 
two. ‘‘But what’s the reason none of these 
Dakota girls have landed him a-gasping on 
the verdant bank of the silver river? Oh, I 
know he’d a heap rather not; but why 
haven’t they married him, whether or no?”’ 

“Prob’ly because he ain’t never asked 
none of ’em,”’ I answered her. 

She give a ladylike snort. 

“T thought you’d had some experience 
too,”’ she says. ‘‘ Well, I s’pose we’ve seen 
the last of him anyway.” 

“TI presume likely,” says I. “If you 
wasn’t more’n ten or fifteen miles away, 
he’d be apt to call on you; but, as it is, I 
doubt it.” 

She smiled—a funny kind of a smile. 

“What are you thinking about?” I 
asked her. 

“Pitchers,” says she. 
wells and things.” 


I started off as soon as I’d knocked the 
ashes from my after-dinner pipe, and not 
having no load, I figured I’d make Dudley’s 
sawmill afore dark. About three o’clock I 
was past Bailey’s, and there I seen a dust 
away off on the road ahead of me that was 
a-coming my way at a mighty lively rate. 
As it come nearer, I made out it was a 
buggy, and getting my field glasses out of 
the grub box to see if my suspicions was 
correct, I found they was. It was a side- 
bar buggy with a red trim, and a few min- 
utes later Cas Dunwoody pulled old Selim 
to a stop alongside my wagon and give me 
greeting. 

“Well, well!”’ I says. “I thought you 
was on your way to Ogallala to ship them 
steers, and here you are, all dressed up 
within an inch of your life and—honest, 
Cas, I smelt you afore I seen you. What 
kind of sheep dip have you been putting on 
that handkerchief of yours?” 

‘It’s lily of the valley,” he says. “I got 
kind of tired of white rose and new-mown 
hay and vi’let. Pretty slick, ain’t it?”’ He 
pulled out his handkerchief and sniffed at 
it as if he enjoyed it. ‘‘Why, I let the boys 
take them steers,’’ he says. ‘‘I had some 
business at Custer to ’tend to. Did 
you stop at Ransome’s as you passed?”’ 

“T did,” says I. 

“And how is old Dave?” he asked. 
““Steggy, there’s one of Nature’s noblemen. 
I think a heap of him. It’s a pleasure to do 
business with a man like Dave Ransome.” 

“‘She’s in tol’able good health and spir- 
its,’ I replies. “I think a heap of her 
myself, and I agree with you that she’s a 


“Pitchers and. 
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perfect lady and a little lulu to boot, and 
it’s certainly a pleasure to converse with 
her.” 
He haw-hawed like the jackass he was. 
“Can’t pull the wool over your eyes, 
can I? That was certainly a hot one! Well, 


not to conceal nothing from you, I don’t | 


know but what I will call on her while I’m | 


out this way. I sure had one elegant time 
after you was gone. Every girl I ever went 
with has had something sort of special that 
kind of attracted me—Nora Bretsqn, for 
instance; she had the cunningest little 
mole right below her lip in the adzack cen- 
ter and above where the chin bulged; and 
Belle Well, with some it’s one thing 
and with others it’s something else, and 
with Miss Ransome it’s brains. She’s got 
looks, too, but brains is her specialty. She 
can understand a man.”’ 

“She ought to be able to,” I says; “‘she’s 
had enough experience.” 

“What’s that?” says he, sort of sharp. 
“How’s that?” 

“You don’t think that you’re the only 
man she ever attracted, do you?” I asked 
him. 

“Oh, as far’s that goes, mabbe so,” he 
says, kind of relieved. “But that ain’t like 
saying she’s had enough experience. Put- 


ting it that way, a person might suppose | 


she was a flirt, and that’s a heap different. 


She told me herself that there was one or | 


two men who had paid her compliments, 
and that ain’t out of the way; but she 
ain’t no flirt. If there’s anything I de- 
spise,’ he says, real earnest, “‘it’s a girl 
who flirts.” 

“What?” Thollers. ‘You despise a flirt? 
You?” I just whooped; but he looked down 
at me without cracking a smile. 

“That’s all right,’’ says he. “‘A man’s a 
man and a woman’s a woman, which is 
different. One man’s all a woman’s en- 
titled to, and she ought to stick to that 
one, after she’s made her pick. If that 


wasn’t so, there wouldn’t be no founda- | 


tions to the republic nor society nor yet to 
the American home, which is a woman’s 
place.” 

“Have it your own way,” I says. “But 
I’m willing to bet that a week or two from 
now you'll be crazy about some young lady 
with a cunning little goiter or a front tooth 
missing that makes her look real cute.” 

“T’d have a right to be if my taste run 
thataway,” he says, picking up his whip, 
which had a bow of blue ribbon tied onto 
it. ‘Well, I must be moving,” he says. 
“So long. Come and see me, Steggy.”” And 
with that, he spoke to Selim and the dust 
began to fly again, and I spoke to Buck and 
Bright; and so the gap between us wid- 
ened, and didn’t close until a month later 
I took in a dance at Perry Spencer’s on 
Coffee Flat. 

He was the first object my eyes lit on 
when I come into the room, and he was 
a-setting all by his lonesome in a corner, 
watching the dancers in a waltz that was 
instigated by Johnny Miller and his accor- 
dion. He was all slicked up, same as usual, 
and his mustache looked like it had been 
curled by a barber; but he didn’t seem by 
no means happy, and, as I said, he was 
a-setting by himself, although there was a 
bunch of mabbe five or six girls on the op- 
posite side of the room without partners, 
and there was ample room for another 
couple on the floor—if it was a slim couple. 
Anyway, he could have been telling one of 
them girls about her eyes. It didn’t seem 
noways natural. Then, follering his sol- 
emncholy gaze, I seen it was directed at a 
girl in a blue dress, with a blue ribbon in 
her hair. I furthermore seen that the girl 
was Olivia Ransome, and she was a-tripping 
her ten light fantastic toes with Orson 
Evans, from Pass Creek. 

I walked up to Casimir and stood right 
by him for a couple of minutes, and he 
didn’t take no more notice of me than if 
I’d been a thread on the back of his coat, 
so I slapped him hearty on his shoulder and’ 
told him to cheer up. 

“Because it’s always darkest just afore 
dawn,” I says, ‘and it’s a long lane that 
hasn’t got no turning, and in trouble to be 
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JACKIE COOGAN 
SCHOOL COMPANION 


Metal box with hinged cover 


beautifully finished in va- 
rious colors. Contains 4 
finest quality, rubber-tipped 
Wallace Pencils, one pen- 
holder, one pen point and 
one eraser. 


Give the 


school children 


a useful gift 
this Christmas 


The Jackie Coogan School Com- 
panion will delight any boy or 
girl, This practical school kit 
keeps the writing tools neatly in 
the desk and is the most con- 
venient way to carry them back 
and forth to school. 


A lot of worry and time is saved 
by having two, one to keep at 
home and one for the desk at 
school. 


The Jackie Coogan School Com- 
panion is not a novelty but a 
practical school kit of fine pen- 
cils. Every pencil in it is made 
for everyday use by the makers 
of the famous Wallace Pencils. 


Put Jackie Coogan School Com- 
panion on your Christmas shop- 
ping list. You couldn’t find a 
more practical and useful Christ- 
mas gift for school children. If 
your regular dealer can’t supply 
you, send us his name and 25¢ 
and we will send you the com- 
panion box postpaid. 


WALLACE PENCIL CO. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


WALLACE 
PENCILS 
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PROTECTION 
Against Crumbling Walls 


HE Santa Barbara Earth- 

quake—a terrible test of 
building walls—did no damage 
whatever to Interlocking Tile 
buildings in the very midst of the 
earthquake district. 


For instance,‘ A Sunday School 
with Interlocking Tile walls 150 
feet long and 20 feet high did not 
show a single crack,” according 
to independent investigators. 


That building you are planning 
today may—or may not—be safe 
from earthquakes and hurricanes, 
but there are a score of other 
shocks and strains against which 
the wall should have the same 
protection. 

Heavy roofs—overloaded 


floors, unusual falls of snow— 
high winds—fires in adjacent 
buildings—all have caused great 
catastrophes where building walls 
could not withstand the strain. 


The same protection that de- 
fied the earthquake is automati- 
cally built into the Interlocking 
Tile wall. At no point is there a 
mortar joint extending clear 
through the wall. Every joint 
has back of it a section of tile 
which distributes the strain and 
strengthens the wall. 


For schools, hospitals, theatres, 
churches, factories, homes — for 
every building where human life 
requires protection there is safety 
in Interlocking Tile. 


INTERLOCKING TILE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


30 Factories —120 Distributors in United States and Canada 


INTERLOCKING TILE COMPANY 
(Southeastern States), Executive Offices: 210 St. James Bldg., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


INTERLOCKIN 


TRADE 
MARK 


Lie 


“The Wall of 
Protection ” — 
against shock, 
strain, fire, 
heat, cold 


and damp- 
if 


Builds any 
thickness of 
wall. It bonds 
perfectly with face brick. 
It can be faced with 
stucco, or left exposed. 


| minute. 


| You'll get to dance with her yet. 


' advises him. 
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troubled is to have your trouble doubled, 
and every cloud has a silver lining, and it’s 
an ill wind that don’t blow nobody no good, 


/ not to mention that when things are at 
| their worst they’re sure to mend. So why 
| be downcast?”’ 


I says. 

He just looked at me for about half a 
I reckon I ought to have wilted, 
but I didn’t. 


“T ain’t downcast,’’ he says. “What 
makes you think I am?” 
“‘T reckon it’s your lip,’”’ I replies. ‘‘ You 


want to pick it up afore you go out on the 
floor or you’re apt to step on it and stum- 
ble.” 

“T could tell you something about your 
lip,’ he says. “‘There’s too dog-gone much 
of it, and it’s going to get you into a mess 
of trouble, shooting it off like you do.” 

“Tut-tut!’’ I says. ‘‘You seem to be 
real touchy this evening. That ain’t no 
way to talk to a sympathizing friend. 
Orson 
ain’t got much stamina, the way I figure, 
and he’ll tucker out before we get to the 
Virginia reel.” 

“He ain’t got something else that he’s 
a-going to get,’’ Cas mutters. ‘‘If he loves 
the bright sunshine and the song of the little 
birds and the taste of vittles and drink, 
he’d better take a tumble to himself before 
earthly sights and sounds is closed to him 
forever. Listen, Sam, I’ve had one dance 
with her and that cock-eyed coot has had 
three. That’s what she’s give me. Of 
course,” he says, ‘‘she ain’t so much to 
blame. Not any, for that matter.” 

** And you can’t blame the boys for want- 
ing to dance with her,” I suggests. 

“No, I can’t blame ’em for that,”’ he ad- 
mits. “Just the same 4 

“Well, what’s the trouble then?’”’ I asked 
him. ‘‘Why don’t you sashay over and pick 


| you another girl?”’ 


“‘T would, darned quick,” he says, “‘only 
there ain’t a one that I seem to want to 
pick.” 

“That’s mighty cur’ous too,’ I says. 
“They look to me like they was all different 
in some way or another, and they must be 
mostly strangers to you up this way.” 

“T’ll break his dog-gone neck,” growls 
Cas, glaring at Orson, who had just waltzed 
by us, looking down and a-murmuring soft 
nothings into Olivia’s sea-shell ear. 

“There’s prob’ly something about her 
that interests him and he can’t help it,’ I 


remarks. ‘‘Prob’ly it’s her brains.’’ Cas 
didn’t say nothing to that. ‘I’m afraid 
Olivia’s flirting with him,” I opines. 


““Leastaways, she finds something inter- 
esting about him.” 

“That part of it is all right,’ says Cas. 
“We done settled that, her and me. She 
says—and it’s so—that a girl’s got rights 
just the same as a man has to enjoy the 
society of the opposite sex—until she gets 
married, she means, of course. Somebody 
had been a-tattling to her about me and 
Cora Davis and Helen Somers and Rose 
Enderby and some others; but she under- 
stood how that was and didn’t hold it 
against me, having sense. But I will say,” 
says Cas, with a heap of force, ‘‘that I 
didn’t expect she was a-going to enjoy the 
society of a lop-eared, half-witted, beefy- 
faced lummox like Evans. It ain’t the first 
time, either, but it’s a-going to be the last, 
’s far’s he’s concerned. I’ll just naturally 


| | stomp him into the ground so hard and 


thorough that there won’t be nothing but 
a few stains to show where he was.”’ 

“T reckon the best thing you can do is to 
see if you can’t get Olivia to marry you,” I 
“Then mabbe she’ll aut 
experimenting.” 

“Well, as to that now,” he says, “‘some- 
times I’ve had a notion to ask her, and then 
again, I know how I am; and a woman, if 
she marries a man she thinks she owns him, 
body, soul and breeches, her own personal 
property, exclusive, and he can’t so much 
as pass the time of day with another fe- 
male, pleasant and polite, but she gets the 
idee her property is in danger and there’s a 
rumpus. I don’t know how it is, but a mar- 
ried woman just naturally figures that every 
other woman, married or single, will steal 


Novemb 


her husband if she’s give half a 
don’t say Olivia would be that 
there’s always a risk that I’ve 
willing to take. No, I’m a-go 
single.” 

Johnny Miller jammed the 
wind out of his box in a fina 
stopped, and Cas started up rig} 
made a bee line for Olivia. I ta 
thinking there might be some tr 
witnessing, but Orson just | 
partner to her seat and was p 
by the rush. I got there in time 
believing that the next was the 
pleasure of his dance and Olivia 
know where in the world he go 
tally mistaken idee of the facts 
and just then she seen me, an 
say the smile I got like to mad 

“The next dance is Mr. Ste 
she, giving me her hand. “My 
“how pretty you look! I did 
idee!” 

And my, how pretty she lool 
glow with the dancing and with 
on her face and the blue dress : 
bons and the necklace I give he 
hadn’t no idee, either, and I 
extended her liberal credit for 
appearance. 

“Well, seeing it’s Sam, I'll 
this time,”’ says Cas, tol’able goo 
“‘None of us boys stand any 
he’s around, and he certainly 
pretty. You ain’t treating me 
the same, Olivia,’’ he tells her. 
waltz was mine, fair and squa 
know it.” 

“‘T thought you’d like to da 
Alice,” says Olivia. ‘“‘ You act 
would. Why didn’t you? 1 
would have done you good.” 

Cas sort of looked down his 
before he could think of anytl 
Perry hollered choose your pa’ 
quadrille and I crooked my ar 
and we stepped out. 

“That pitcher you was refe 
last time I seen you seems like 
cracked a’ready,”’ I says to her 
our places. 

“T’m sure I haven’ t the fair 
what you mean,” she says, loc 
square and innocent. Then, a 
den she winked one of them st 
in-the-heavens-above eyes of 
laughed like the melody tha 
played in tune. “‘ You really thi 
asks. if 

“From the way it’s been a 
night, I judge so,’ I says. “At 
you a-going to do about it whe 
it, if you don’t mind confidin 
friend?” 

“T’d tell you if I told any! 
wouldn’t tell nobody that afor 
age, if any,’’ she replies; which 
the answer I’d expected. 

“S’lute your pardners!’”’ Pe 
and I didn’t get a chance to s 
more until the side couples ¥ 
and backing, and then I asked | 
liked the scenery at Sylvan La 
told me it was sure some beauti 
especially when you viewed it 
dred soul. 

“A good, dependable hordll C 
I remarks. ‘‘Real intelligent. 
everything but talk, Selim can. 

“If he could do that, I recko 
woody would have to shoot hin 
“That’s a funny name—Casimi 
it was dress goods when I first 

‘‘He’s dressy, all right,” Isa 
turned on me and said he was 
so than a self-respecting man ¢ 

Then come ladies’ chain 2 
left, and when we got back Oli 
don’t see nothing of him now 
don’t see nothing of Mr. Eve 

“Prob’ly went outside for 
freshment,’’ I told her. 3 

“IT told him one time that 2 
escorted me any place would h 
his refreshment out of the Ww 
inside the house or he wi 
second chance,’ she says, 4 
enaded. (Continued on Pag 


(1) Gutters and leaders—everlasting 
—they’re lead. (2) Cames of lead give 
these windows real beauty. (8) Clap- 
boards are protected with white-lead 
paint. (4) Lead casing gives complete 
protection to the underground electric 
service wires. (S) The interior walls 

| are beautified with sanitary white- 


| 


q 


lead be turned into gold? 
ok at this picture. Study 
t is the answer to the old 
st's dream. For today 
s done more than trans- Ke OTF 
ll pigs of lead into so many 

g nuggets. In his effort 

tify and protect the four walls and 
us home, he has discovered that lead 
tore useful, and therefore gladly ex- 
the gold for lead. 


and-wrought gutters and leaders, for 
» are not only beautiful today; but 
ll also be beautiful fifty years, one 
_ years, from now. Weather can’t 
em. They are made of lead. 

ipes that carry the water into this 
e everlasting. For they are made of 
ie connections of the cast iron drain- 
$ that carry out the waste are calked 
41. And lead in still another form, red- 
{Is all the fittings of the gas and water 
pipes with the bond of eternity. 

dirit of old craftsmanship is expressed 
istic casement windows—expressed 
at will remain unchanged through 


the centuries. All the cames that hold the 
glass in place consist of lead. 

The armored conduit which carries the 
underground electric service wires into the 
house is also proof against time. It can’t 
rust, rot, or wear out. For lead imbues it 
with endless years of service. 


Lead you look at but do not see 


Still another form of lead, one in most general 
use today, is present in this modern home. 
It doesn’t look like lead—yet it is made 
directly from lead and possesses the metal’s 
superior qualities of endurance, weather resist- 
ance and protection. 


You'll find it on the clapboards and exterior 


trim. You'll find it on the interior walls and 


woodwork. It is the basic carbonate of the 
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lead paint. (6) Woodwork, too, is pre- 
served and beautified with pure white- 
lead paint. (7) Water supply line fit- 
tings are made tight with red-lead. 
(8) Even the lining of the picturesque 
flower box can withstand endless 
weathering. It, too, is made of lead. 


yur walls .. a roof ..and LE 


How the wonder metal of 
many uses helps man build 
beauty and permanence 


metal, called white-lead, which 
makes a paint that gives both 
beauty and complete protection 
to the surface. . 

There are many other unseen 
uses of leadin this up-to-date home. 
Lead helps to give the glass of the 
electric light bulbs their transparency, also the 
fine glass tableware its superior brilliancy. 
Lead is in the glaze of the chinaware and in 
that of the bathtub and sink. A lead device 
makes it safe to telephone when lightnings 
play. And bearings composed of a lead-tin 
alloy reduce friction in the motor of the 
whirring electric fan. 


Nattonal Lead Company makes lead products for 
practically every purpose for which lead is used today 
in art, industry and daily life. If you would like 
to know more about this wonder metal of many uses, 

just write to our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 
116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead and Oil 
Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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“That’s the best boy-gift 
I ever heard of” 


‘““My dear lady, I wouldn’t let 
Bill be without it! This is his fourth 
vear of THE AMERICAN Boy, and 
I’ve never seen such a change in a 
youngster. At twelve years old he 
was the harum-scarumest little nip- 
per on the block. Imagination as 
keen as arazor... energy like a dy- 
namo. But I couldn’t seem to talk 
sense into him. He was getting im- 
pudent, resented interference, sulked 
when he couldn’t have his own way. 


“Then a friend told me about 
THE AMERICAN Boy. I sub- 
scribed for a year for him and—well, 
you know Bill, now!”’ 


At first glance, THE AMERICAN 
Boy is just a magazine—stories, 
articles, illustrations. But look who 
writes those stories; such well- 
known authors as Ralph Henry 
Barbour; Thomson Burtis, expert 
flyer; William Heyliger, Clarence 
B. Kelland, Achmed Abdullah, 
James Willard Schultz, Ellis Parker 
Butler, Henry H. Curran, Charles 
Tenney Jackson, John A. Moroso— 
and a host of others. 


Look who writes those articles; 
such men as H. G. Salsinger, on 
football, one of America’s great- [ 
est sport writers. Knute Rockne, 
famous coach of Notre Dame. 
John Amid on the care of the | 
teeth and eating for health. Her- } 
bert R. Sass, naturalist. Arm- | 
strong Perry, practical radio 

I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
I 
L 


man. These are but examples. 


Stories? Assuredly! Stories 
crowded full of adventure and 


excitement—the very substance of 
youth—but every one full of solid 
meat—exploration, travel, the mer- 
chant marine, business, the profes- 
sions, science, school life, politics, 
sports, farming, the army, the navy 
and the air. These thrilling tales and 
informative articles touch actual life 
on every facet. Boys read them for 
their entertainment and mental stim- 
ulus. But it’s a queer fellow who can 
read them without unconsciously 
coming to understand the principles 
that ‘make each of us great or 
small, rich or poor, successful or a 
failure. 


THE AMERICAN Boy is the 
finest reading obtainable. It opens 
boys’ minds, widens their horizons, 
instills a sense of fair play, honor, 
aggressive effort, respect for author- 
ity and American standards. 


Give your son a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Give him the thrilling entertain- 
ment and wholesome companion- 
ship of the men and boys he meets 
in its pages. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20c a copy at all 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


me American Boy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 371 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE 
AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning 
with the current issue, to 


——— — SS 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
““Mabbe he thought the water would be 
cooler at the well, being a pitcher,”’ I says; 
and then I says, ‘But if it’s Evans you 

mean, here he is, a-coming in now.” 


“To your seats!’’ shouts Perry, and 


I swung her around before she got a sight 
of Orson, who seemed to be trying to con- 
ceal his face with his handkerchief as he 
passed into the bedroom where the coats 
and hats was. I didn’t linger after I’d 
seated the lady safe, but hustled outside, 
where, as I suspicioned, I found Cas Dun- 
woody. He was seated himself, or you 
might say he was reclining, with his shoul- 
ders propped against the house, and, sure 
enough, there was refreshments. Al Powell 
was offering ’em. He had a pint flask that 
he was holding to Casimir’s mouth. 

“Try and swaller a little of it,’’ he says. 

Cas pushed the flask away and straight- 
ened himself up a little. 

“Where is he?”’ he asks. 
putrefied, pussylanimous pup? 
through with him yet.” 

““You’ve got enough to go on with, even 
if you ain’t through,” says Al. ‘‘Won’t 
you take a little swaller?”’ 

““My foot slipped,’’ Cas mumbles. 

“T know, I know,” says Al. “It’s hap- 
pened to me. That’s the trouble with these 
here dances—you can’t have spikes in your 
shoes unless you bring a change with you. 
Think you can stand up now? Lend a 
hand, Sam.” 

We got him up on his feet and he stood 
swaying while we held him. 

“He ain’t here,” he says, squinting 
around with puffed eyes. ‘‘He’squit. I knew 
he was a yellow quitter. Wheredidhego?” 

“‘T reckon he went into the house, where 
he thinks he’ll be safe,’’ Al told him, and 
then looked at me and shook his head. “It 
was short, but it was sure sweet and a jim 
dandy while it lasted,’ he says. ‘I’m 
sorry you missed it. Orson didn’t want to 
fight, but Cas was certainly insistent. Here, 
Cas, you can’t go in the house the way you 
are. Come to the horse trough and let’s 
pretty up a few first.” 

“T’ll finish what I begun first,” says Cas. 
“Boys, one of you loan me your gun; this 
way is too dog-gone slow.” 

That got me and Al to laughing, and we 
was still a-laughing as we was a-leading the 
sufferer to the horse trough, when a ca’m, 
quiet voice behind us says, “‘Has there 
been some accident? Is that Mr. Dun- 
woody?” 

“It’s all right, Miss Olivia,” I says. 
“Yes, there’s been a sort of an accident. 
Mr. Dunwoody’s foot slipped; but it ain’t 
serious. You go back to the house and we'll 
bring him in, good as ever, inside of a few 
minutes.” 

“You might let him speak for himself, if 
he’s able,” says Olivia. ‘‘Casimir Dun- 
woody, what have you been doing?” 

Cas told her. ’Most anybody would have 
had to tell her when she spoke like that. 

“Seemingly, I’ve been getting licked,” 
he says—‘‘for the time being,” he adds on. 

“Are you badly hurt?” she asks, and 
the tone of her voice wasn’t so severe. 

“T can navigate,’’ says Cas. 

“Then kindly navigate Selim into the 
shafts and I’ll go home,” says she. “Mr. 
Stegg will get your hat and I’ll be out here, 
waiting, by the time you’re hooked up.” 
With that, she turns back and goes into the 
house, which is a-resounding with the 
strains of Old Dan Tucker at the moment. 


“Where is the 
I ain’t 


The embers got into his shoe, 
And land o’ Goshen, how the charcoal flew! 


Seemed to me that red-hot charcoal 
would be a-flying right shortly; but I trailed 
along after the lady, meek as Moses; and 
by her directions I got a hat for Cas that 
was prob’ly his, and someway she managed 
to get out of the house without being no- 
ticed, and in a moment or two Cas drove 
around and cramped the buggy while I 
helped her in. She pressed my hand real 
grateful as she said good night. , 

“T owe you three dances that I meant to 
give you, and—something else,’”’ she says 
to me, and then she turned to Cas. 


-much room. - 


Novem 7 


“Well, are we a-going to start, 
woody?” she inquires, like an ie 
had yielded to a feeling of curios 

They made a flying start, by 
of it; but in a minute or two 
come out bright from behind a ¢ 
and I seen old Selim slack to a 
then leap forward again like a ho 
had emptied for his benefit, and 
that kind of a lick as far as I eo 
rig. 

“Cas must be a-putting the bu 
comments Al Powell, who hac 
fromamodestretirement and was. 
beside me. 

“No, he ain’t,” I replies. “So 
but it ain’t him.” 


I got some of the particulars 0 
home on good authority. After 
gone two-three miles at that hea 
speed, he slowed a little, and 1 
time neither of the two in the] 
said a word. Then Olivia spok 
she was sorry she got mad. 

“But that horse!’’ she says. 

“Don’t mention it,” says Cas. 
lammed the old son of a gunr 
hadn’t sort of sprained my thum 

“‘Sprained your thumb!” she ¢ 
Cas! Le’ me look at it!”” He let’ 
it, and Selim made it a walk. ‘ 
feller!”’ says Olivia. ‘‘What di 
brute jump you for?” 

“He didn’t jump me. I jum 
says Cas. 

“e Why? ” 

“Well,’”’ Cas told her, ‘‘it wa: 
He was taking up too much re 
shoved him to one side where he 
more out of people’s way, and tl 
the gall to tell me to be careful w 
shoving, so of course I give him 
invite outside and jumped him 
slapped his face.’ 

“Quite right,” says Olivia, : 
“He ain’t no business being so 
then your foot slipped?” 

‘A little later my foot slipped, 
“T’m right sorry it broke up yor 
though.” 

“T think you need somebod 
after you,’”’ remarks Olivia, after 
or two. : 

“So I’ve been told,” said 
Selim!” 

“Oh, don’t think I’m hinti 
with a laugh. “I wouldn’t n 
man like you. Some girls n 
might; but I wouldn’t.” 

“‘Tt’s just on that accoun 
am, that I don’t get marri 
“It’s for the woman’s sake. ] 
couldn’t, because I could. Bu 
stand how that is. You're the: 
reckon, that does; and, s 
I’ve had the notion at times 
e’mit myself and ask you 
marry me. You got the bluest 
seen, and your hair OF 

“Yes, I know. You spo 
you recollect,’”’ says Olivia. 
didn’t, because ? 4 

“Because I mistrust myself 
“T wouldn’t want to make 
But it certainly does seem ‘8 
around with you longer than 
with any other girl, and withou 
change. And as to me want 
with Alice, that’s foolishness. 


another thing,’”’ he says; 
mind that I ever wanted to whi 
cause he danced with the 


he danced with me,” 
foolish! Because he’s pers’ n]} 
to me.” -¢ 

Cas said he didn’t know as 
but Mr. Evans certainly id 


“Pers’n'ly,” says Olivi 
talking to herself—‘ pers’n 
no need of being unhappy ¥ 


elp being the way you are about 
_was his nature. Pers’n’ly, I’d 
wance and overlook things if they 
soo far. Not that I’d marry you.” 
,0t?”’ Cas asks her. 

ye thing, you never asked me,” 


1 

ht then, I ask you now will you 
” says Cas. “‘Now go ahead and 
e other reasons why you won’t.”’ 
t think of no other good reason 
,” says Olivia, “so I guess I'll 
ke you, Cas darling.” 


it was that,” said the old bull- 
“They was married within a 
yeeks and the bride wore white.” 
iey lived happy ever after, I pre- 
‘d Colonel Irons, after a reflective 


ye Old Scratch they did!” snarled 
Jomarindyk. 

’s I know, they’ve always been 
pair of turtledoves,”’ said Mr. 
xcepting of one trifling happen- 
out two months after Cas prom- 
srish and cleave to Olivia exclu- 
and Mis’ Claussen had quit and 
'eir claim by that time and Olivia 
ming her house herself. Time 
med, she was a-churning in the 
eeves rolled up on them lovely 
3 of hers and the dasher a-going 
'-chug-chug, regular as clockwork. 
itside by the gate, a-talking to a 
tho had stopped her surrey there. 
hile the neighbor drove on and 
nto the house. 

was that you was a-talking to, 
?’ Olivia asks him. ‘You must 
‘resting your foot on the step of 
7 the best part of half an hour.’ 
is Mis’ Hogaboom, sweetheart,’ 
'‘She’s a mighty interesting little 
feel sorry for her, all alone in the 
‘she is; but I guess her husband 
‘treat shakes. I never took notice 


| afore. The blackest! And I bet: 


or hair down it would reach ’most 
ils. Like the raven’s wing, I 


tl 
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should call it.’ He sat down in a chair. 
“Was we a-talking that long, sugar lump? 
I hadn’t no idee! Got that churning ’most 
done, I reckon, pet. I’m a-going to take 
Mis’ Hogaboom over a jug of the butter- 
milk this afternoon sometime. She’s real 
fond of buttermilk when it’s fresh, she tells 
me.” 

““Ffere’s some you can have right now,”’ 
says Olivia, and snatched the lid and dasher 
from the churn. 

“It was a five-gallon barrel churn and 
three-parts full, but she hoisted it as easy 
as if it had been a pasteboard hatbox and 
upended it on Cas’ head and then picked 
up the dasher and seemingly tried to make 
butter of that same fat-containing top- 
piece of his. For a minute or two she was a 
busy and active woman in that endeavor, 
and if Cas hadn’t finally rolled under the 
table and got it between ’em, he would have 
been in worse and sorrier shape than what 
he was—which would have called for a 
bonesetter. 

“There!” says Olivia, after she’d drawed 
a few deep breaths. ‘I know you didn’t 
mean no harm and that you can’t help it; 
but I’m here to see that no harm’s done and 
help you to keep clear of it if you can’t help 
yourself, and you can count on that. If I 
ever catch you looking cross-eyed at that 
Hogaboom woman—or any other woman— 
you'll find out what a true helpmate you’ve 
got. I told you I’d overlook things as long 
as they didn’t go too far. Well, they went 
a considerable over the chalk line that time, 
and if you don’t keep safe on this side of it 
from now on, you’ll know what you can ex- 
pect. And now look at the muss I’ve got to 
clean up!’ 

‘And that broke him,” concluded the old 
bullwhacker. ‘“‘He told me, a year after- 
ward, that with Olivia he had all the differ- 
ent kinds of women in one. ‘The best 
kinds,.you understand, Sam,’ he says. ‘No 
need of me chasing off after variety as long 
as I’ve got her. And she’s got brains too.’”’ 

““Well,’?’ mused Colonel Irons, ‘‘there 
may be something in our friend Mr. Som- 
arindyk’s shingle theory, after all.” 
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Christmas shopping: solved 
» tf yourFriends play Golf 


T’S always a problem to know what to 
give for Christmas—often a very vexing i 
problem, at that. ¥y) 


Yet it’s really rather simple 7 your friends play 


go/f. A full or partial set of MACGREGOR , 

, Clubs—a new golf bag, or a box of balls—will mn 
ny be the most appreciated gift that any Golfer 
: could receive. .) 
If not a complete set of clubs, one of our Ni 


matched ““Unisets”’ of Wood Clubs, or a matched 
selection of Irons, will make a most appropriate i 


gift. Every Golfer knows MACGREGOR NB 
quality—and knows that you can give nothing a 
better in golf goods. * 

The custom of giving something for golf as a P 


Christmas token, has grown to such proportions 
that, to make selections easier for all, we have 
issued a special new booklet entitled, ‘Gifts for 


Golfers 
You will find this booklet both helpful and 


interesting whether you play golf yourself—or 
whether you want it just as an aid in finding 
something suitable for certain of 
your friends who do. It represents 
the offerings that have proved most 
popular in the past—and hence 1s a 
convenient digest based upon our 
experience of many years. 


LEEIL EERIE RIGE 


SoS 
ORB 


Wo 


CEE 


Simply drop usa postal request- 
ing this “Gifts for Golfers”’ 
booklet—or use the coupon. 


The 
Crawford, 
The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. McGreg 
: or 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio & Canby Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me 
your free booklet ‘“‘Gifts 
for Golfers.” 


Address 


City and State_ 
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What is Christmas 
without a Radio? 


A.Most as soon think of Christmas without its tree and holly and 
turkey dinner . . . For Christmas is a day of joy. And Radio brings 
these primal elements of joy which are song, music, laughter . . . 
With a Federal Ortho-sonic Radio you can plan a Christmas 
musical program which no millionaire could improve... On 
Christmas Eve you can have candle-light stories and songs for the 
kiddies. Later in the evening you can listen to the beautiful Christmas 
carols —or dance to music of famous orchestras . . . Christmas morn- 
ing you can hear some mighty cathedral organ peal out the great 
anthems accompanied by a choir of a hundred voices. For dinner you 
can plan a Stringed quartette or a dinner dance. And in the evening 
the nation’s inexhaustible supply of radio entertainers is at your 
command. . . Thousands of dollars could not ‘“‘hire” this talent. And 
Federal Ortho-sonic is ““Rivaled only by Reality” . . . Among the 
eight handsome Federal models shown here, there is a type and 
ptice to meet your requirements. Hear the famous Federal “Closed- 
eye Test”... Any Federal Retailer will make this revolutionary 
tone demonstration for you ...Then place your order early so 
you will be sure to have your set in time for Christmas festivities. 


ORTHO-SONI C—of pertaining t 


producing tone values in sound reproduction correspon 
exactly to the natural tones 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, BUFRPALOLUN Wy. 
(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 


: Five tubes —199’s or 201-A’s. ® Bivel tiber = 100's Ore OI Ale! ‘ f 
A-10 Balanced tuned radio frequency. B-20 Balances aay coe fe alae B-35 Five tubes — pei 
Cabinet has rich brown mahogany finish. Genuine mahogany cabinet with rich fin- uP ey ae ai 
Federal standard partsusedthrough- ish. Micrometer tuning controls. Space a eT OESSE 
out. Without accessories. . . . $75 for batteries. Without accesso- cy. Beautiful ca inet 0 

: $100 selected mahogany, finished 
Smee CBN "as Son in rich two-tone effeé. En- 


closed speaker. Ample space 
for batteries. With- 


Out accessories. . $2 50 


C-20 Same mechanism as C-30 but 


without enclosed speaker. Gen- 
uine mahogany cabinet, finished in rich 
brown. Operates on self-con- 
tained loop. Without accessories $ 165 


B-30 Five tubes — 199’s or 201-A’s. 
Balanced tuned radio frequency. 
Extremely sensitive and selective. Ma- 
hogany cabinet. Micrometer tuning con- 
trols. Ample space for batteries. Federal 
enclosed speaker. Without ac- 
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d including his shirt,” was 
recommendation. 

” agreed Mr. Vance, and 
i to where his friend sat to 
he arrangement and to meet the 
Chen he led both to his own locker 
actions, but none seemed neces- 


It was Vance who uttered this 
sad. “You, eh? Huh!” 

fternoon, Mr. Vance,” said Clute, 

yeurbanely. ‘“‘I think we never 

i together.”’ 

's well now then. Looks like we 
“to do a lot of other things to- 

hat d’ye shoot?” 

n figure me for a ninety.”’ 

.my game Ten dollars a 


hs ean afford it?’’ Mr. Clute 


ply. ‘‘I don’t want to cramp 


- 


yi 
Mr. Vance troubled himself 


i minor or major courtesies. 
goin’. I been standin’ around as 
‘traffic’ll bear. Hey, Weevil, git 
‘e that don’t snuffle.”’ 

ne one without astigmatism,” 


y bag, but what I want’s some- 
How came 
hese tin lockers? Should ’a 
ood. Big mistake.” 

yin’ golf or buildin’ a locker 
nded Vance. 

raded to the first tee, the four 
th their caddies, where Weevil 
won the honor. 

yu one honor anyhow,” said the 
iMr. Clute. ‘‘Try and get an- 
ww far away’s that bunker? All 
rer believed in trappin’ the first 
head, Vance, and whack it on 


lc éur speech is done and the ap- 
4; died down,” said Mr. Vance 


loot!”” exclaimed Clute. 
tanding over his ball, rested his 
(inst his leg and straightened up, 


(ll go over there and turn your 
ratch the robins I’ll drive. Fore! 
it that means, don’t you?”’ 
ice now took his stance in ear- 
bfully he measured his distance 
gall; then he thrust forward his 
id drew back his right in a most 
exaggeration of that position 
: ill-advised individuals believe 
9 cure a slice. But Mr. Vance 
jupon the idea. He turned his 
quarters in the direction in which 
shoot. Having done this he 
sub i in his left hand and pressed 
|) the ground just abaft the ball. 
laand remained set. Slowly and 
, as if the leather grip was fragile 
» he touched his little finger to 
(e after the other, as a man play- 
jhony on a flute, he brought the 
: ‘ts to bear. It was a long process, 
anicalities, and trying upon the 
/ But what came next was worse. 
took a back swing too rapid for 
follow and swatted the ball. It 
f in a southeasterly direction, 
; sit went and veering, second by 
dund toward the fairway. There 
“a good two hundred yards from 
d rolled another ten, coming to 
i: exact geometrical middle. He 
i driver after it and danced up 
i When all these things were ac- 
‘he turned away nonchalantly 
Wed toward the distant flag. One 
that Mr. Vance was of a nerv- 
}tament. 
wloes he do it?” said Mr. Clute, 
N; not quite inaudibly. 
) came his turn he gave a splen- 
cin deliberation. First he teed his 
4t was his intention to-have it re- 
™hat spot for life, and to stand 


4 


_ “Explain to him that I’m able . 
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against wind and storm. He took his stance 
and waggled. Just when it seemed he was 
about to drive, he tilted back on his heels, 
lifting his toes off the ground so that his 
intent appeared to the beholders to be to 
sit down suddenly and violently. He caught 
himself, however, and swayed forward sud- 
denly until he stood on tiptoe. Then he 
settled to stability and commenced his 
back swing. It looked like a slow-motion 
movie, every inch of it exact and calcu- 
lated; and then he drove. It was a sweet 
one and irritated Mr. Vance greatly. 

“There,” said Mr. Clute tactfully, 
“that’s what form does. Look it over and 
weep. Say, Vance, I can straighten 
up that hook of yours in five minutes. 
Look here! Just lap your hand over your 
club 

“When I want golf lessons,’”’ said Mr. 
Vance, “‘I buy ’em.” 

Mr. Clute, not nonplused by this brusque- 
ness, turned to McWhinney and said audi- 
bly, ‘Huh, he must ’a’ bought ’em off the 
bargain counter by the looks!” 

“Look here,’”’ said Mr. Vance, “‘I come 
out here to play golf. I can’t play at a 
political meeting. What I like is silence and 
a lot of it. If you want to talk about some- 
body’s game, go off under a tree and talk 
about your own. Just lay off of me, and 
what talking we got to do we'll talk when 
we get back to the clubhouse.”’ 

Mr. Clute walked along in elaborate si- 
lence. You could almost hear him keeping 
quiet, and knew he was doing it ironically 
and with intent to irritate. Then, just as 
Mr. Vance was making his second, Mr. 
Clute’s caddie rattled the clubs in the bag. 
Mr. Vance jumped. 

“Who done that?’? he demanded. 
“Whose caddie was that? Why in thunder 
didn’t he fetch along a dinner bell? If that 
kid doesn’t know enough to keep quiet 
when a man’s shooting, send him back to 
the caddie master.” 

“That’s my caddie,” said Mr. Clute. 

“Then teach him how to behave,” 
snapped Mr. Vance. 

Both old gentlemen were on the green 
in three, but Mr. Clute was away; he sank 
a fifteen-footer for a four and the world 
became aware of how he accomplished it. 

“You can’t hurry your putts,” he said 
with an air of omniscience. 

“You didn’t,” said Mr. Vance, who was 
dancing up and downwith disgust. “‘Fifteen- 
foot putt took a minute a foot. I hope you 
don’t have to try for a thirty-footer or we 
won’t get home tonight.” 

“Made it, didn’t 1?” Mr. Clute said in 
his slowest and most condescending man- 
ner. ‘‘Go ahead and drop yours.” 

This Mr. Vance proceeded not to do, 
and in the words of Mr. Weevil, was fit to 
be tied. As may readily be seen, 
MeWhinney and Weevil ceased to exist in 
the foursome after the first drive; they 
existed merely as scenery. Vance and Clute 
battled each other, with all the rest of the 
universe forgotten. 

“Say,” said Mr. Vance presently to Mc- 
Whinney, “‘is he goin’ to do that all the 
way around?” 

“That’’ consisted in taking at least two 
practice swings before every shot, in which 
his method differed from his opponent’s. 
Mr. Vance was not deliberate, but rushed 
upon his ball as if he intended to bite it 
instead of hit it, and whanged away before 
he had taken a solid stance. When a shot 
went wrong for him Mr. Clute, in a kindly 
and fatherly voice would say, “Now, take 
your time. You hurried your back swing 
then. Shall I show you what you did that 
time?” 

Mr. Vance bristled; he glared at Mr. 
Clute; he opened his mouth and closed it 
again, and then thrust his iron into his bag 
so violently he knocked it out of his cad- 
die’s hands. This made it necessary for him 
to use words, syllables, sentences and para- 
graphs on the caddie, pointing out the error 
of his ways. 


A HEAP OF HUMAN NATURE 


“Tt wasn’t the boy’s fault,’’ said Mr. 
Clute placatingly. 

Mr. Vance stamped off in pursuit of Wee- 
vil. 

“Say,” he said savagely, ‘‘can’t you 
make that windbag shut up? He’s giving 
me the jumps. Who told him all about this 
game of golf anyhow? He makes me so 
dog-gone nervous I can’t tell which way’s 
from me.” 

This was apparent. As they came to the 
third tee and the time arrived for him to 
drive, he turned and faced companions and 
caddies. 


“Tf you'll watch me,” he said, ‘‘you’ll 
see I’m about to drive. I don’t have to 
holler fore or write you letters. When I 


come up on a tee and set up a ball, that’s 
what I intend to do—drive. Understand?”’ 
“We get you,” said Mr. Clute. 
“Then act like you did,” said Vance. 
“Put your hand over your mouth and stand 
still. Don’t take practice swings or recite 


poetry. Stand over there by the tee box | 


and be quiet.” 

“Aw,” said Clute, “don’t take the game 
so serious.” 

Mr. Vance addressed his ball, played the 


flute on the grip of his driver and—Mr. | 


Clute cleared his throat. Mr. Vance whirled 
as though a bee had stung him and glared. 

“Now what ails you?” asked Mr. Clute. 

“You did that a-purpose,” said Mr. 
Vance. ‘You did it to upset me, because 
you know I’m a nervous man. I am nery- 
ous. Everybody knows I’m nervous. I 
can’t stand playing golf with a consump- 
tive.” 

“‘Who’s a consumptive?” demanded Mr. 
Clute. 

“You cough like one,” said Mr. Vance. 
“You cough like a consumptive or like a 
man who needs ten dollars a hole. I can 


give you strokes and lick you, but I can’t | 


lick you and a case of croup. If you got the 
croup, why don’t you stay home in bed? 
Eh?” 


“T didn’t cough,” said Mr. Clute with 


dignity. ‘‘I may have cleared my throat, 
but I never coughed.” 
“Cleared your throat like a preacher 


ready to let off a sermon! How was I to | 


know what was coming next?” 

“Aw, g’wan and shoot.” 

“Shoot! Shoot! Ill shoot when I’m 
good and ready, and that won’t be till I 
can find a second of silence to do it in.” 

Mr. Clute grinned patronizingly. 

“Well, if silence will improve that freak 


game of yours, you can have all you want of | 


it. Nothing else can help it.” 

Up to this point the game had been mod- 
erately amicable. There had been only 
that ordinary bickering to be expected 
when a nervous and irritable old gentleman 
plays the game with another old, deliber- 
ate, patronizing, talkative gentleman with 
a passion for telling what is wrong with 
your shots. But amicability ceased at this 
point. Mr. Vance struggled with his irasci- 
bility and McWhinney and Weevil could 
see it shaking him as if it had been a puppy 
and he a Sunday hat. He wore an apoplec- 
tic expression, his eyes popped and he shot 
glances of hot hatred at Mr. Clute. As for 
that gentleman, Ke withdrew with Weevil 
and criticized Mr. Vance’s game in a whis- 
per; but there was no mistaking what he 
was talking about. Both their games suf- 
fered, which added no sweetening to their 
dispositions. 

On the third Mr. Vance’s hook hooked 
beyond his fondest expectations and came 
to rest almost touching the trunk of a tree 
in the rough. It was an impossible shot 
and he glowered at it speechlessly. Mr. 
Clute saw fit to walk over to inspect the lie 
and to comment on it. 

“Got a left-handed club?” he asked with 
interest. 

“No, and I haven’t a gimlet or a hatpin 
or a peanut roaster,” said Mr. Vance pas- 
sionately; “but if you'll get out of the way 
I’ll play this with something.” 


ALKING abroad on 

rainy days, you like to 
see and be seen. Carry an 
India Umbrella and avoid 
accidents. It has no clumsy 
dome to hide your head. 
The India is good to look at 
and comfortable to carry. 
Its wide spread keeps you 
dry all over. Its sturdy ribs 
have patented windproof 
tips—it can’t turn inside out. 


Ask for the India by name. 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Sna f} f i 


Guaranteed 


~ Umbrella 


“The little umbrella 
with the big spread” 


Indias for men, women, children and for travelers 
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HEATE RU 
Sure Puts Heat in Your Car! 


The Low Cost of 


ARVIN HEAT 
Special Type for 
FORD -e1- are 
CHEVROLET -_ 6.50 
DODGE- - - 9.00 


Also—Regular Type for 


$6.00 


|| Heat ? 


At all Dealers 
Quickly and Easily Installed 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FORD -- = = $1.75 1 / hip 
OVERLAND - 3.00 P/U LL A Fusthold 
Paes Sue Sages Canada ; { { / j Nf your hand 
AL AU A} Id LY) here / 


of pure; bbs 


heated oe) | 
shuts off easily if | 
you get too warm Y 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO., General and Sales Offices, INDIANAPOLIS 


Pump and Tube Div. Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Diy. Arvin Heater Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. « Connersville, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 


EVENING POST 


“Play it with prayer,’’ said Mr. Clute. 

“Maybe you can tell me how to do it.” 

This was meat for Mr. Clute. He special- 
ized in telling. There wasn’t a shot in the 
game he could not explain, and if he had 
been playing with Vardon himself he would 
have been able to make suggestions. 

“T saw Hagen play that very shot at— 
let’s see—it was at the Engineers’ in ’22. 
He took his niblick and turned it hind side 
before, played it left-handed. Yes, sir, and 
he lifted that ball and about a square yard 
of ——”’ 

“Will you shut up!” said Mr. Vance. 

#4 turf and stones and roots,’ went 
on Mr. Clute irresistibly, “‘and the ball 
went out and up and landed about a yard 
from the cup. Greatest shot I ever saw.” 

By this time Mr. Vance had attacked his 
ball with a Schenectady putter, that being 


_ the instrument farthest removed from the 


| club he’s takin’. 
| over.” 


| the idea of a brassy? 


| ness. 


one advised by Mr. Clute. He selected it 
to show his independence of thought. But 
he had to play it left-handed. On the sixth 
blow the ball moved from its safe retreat 
and Mr. Clute looked as if ice packs would 
be required for the base of his brain. 

“Should ’a’ used a niblick like I said,”’ 
Mr. Clute observed. 

“Tf I use a niblick it won’t be on the 
ball,”’ said Mr. Vance. 

MeWhinney and Weevil stood close to- 
gether, their faces impassive. 

“They seem to be gettin’ on each other’s 
nerves,’ said Mac softly. 

“Glad the parson ain’t here,”’ 
vil. “‘There’s goin’ to be cussin’. 

For two holes there was comparative 


said Wee- 


x, 99 


| peace and Weevil commenced to worry. 
| But he saw his chance. Mr. Vance took out 
| his brassy to play to the sixth green and 


Weevil whispered to Clute, ‘Look at the 
If he hits it he’ll be a mile 


This was more than Mr. Clute could re- 


| sist. He lifted his voice. 


“Hey,” he called, ‘‘how far you think 
you are from that hole? Where’d you get 
That ain’t more’n 
a full mashie shot.” 

But Mr. Vance took no heed; he ignored 
Mr. Clute elaborately, but his ears were 
red and his cap lifted as his hair bristled. 
He swung at the ball as if it were Mr. 
Clute’s shin bone and got it clean. It 
lifted on a beautiful line, straight for the 
flag. On and on it went while he gazed 
after it rapturously. But it neglected to 
pause at the green, neglected even to look 
| down at that patch of beautiful green turf 
as it sailed over, heading for parts unknown. 
Fully seventy-five yards beyond the hole 
it struck and then leaped on until it came 
to rest finally in a bunker guarding the 
sixteenth green. The expression of rapture 
faded from Mr. Vance’s face in proportion 


| as the ball flew beyond his objective; and 
| when full realization came, his features 


mirrored such a mixture of rage and chagrin 
as it has been the privilege of few to wit- 
But it had not achieved its utmost, 
nor did it until Mr. Clute uttered those 


| words which of all sentences in the English 


tongue are calculated to provoke to homi- 
cidal madness. 

“Huh!” said Mr. Clute. “I told youso!”’ 

Mr. Vance grasped his brassy in his two 
strong hands and gazed about him. There 
was neither tree nor stone suitable to his 
fell purpose, which might have, but did 
not, save him exactly fourteen dollars, the 
price of the club. He could have wrecked 
it with one blow upon a rock, or with two 
at the outside if a tree had been handy. As 
it was, it required six rousing smashes 
against the sun-baked turf to get the de- 


| sired result. For a minute he resembled a 


man with St. Vitus’ dance trying to kill an 
active frog. But he sueceeded—in the end, 
he succeeded so that nothing but a ragged 
fragment of shaft remained in his fingers. 

Then, with deliberation, he walked to- 
ward Mr. Clute, before whom he paused to 
shake his finger. The finger trembled. He 
shook it again, because for the time— 
though he opened and shut his mouth—no 
words would come. But when they came 
they were worth waiting for. 


Novem 


“Hiram Clute,’ he pan 
dang-swingled, hog-wrastled, sla 
golf-course pest! You’ve got 
rubber jaw and a resonance eg 
pipe organ. You know more 
game that ain’t so than a she ¢} 
the front-porch tea drinkers. If’ 
some Christian hasn’t up and 
years ago, and I’d spend ten tho 
lars hiring lawyers to defend 
didza You’re a he old ma 
a walkin’ vocabulary. You—yo 

Mr. Clute drew near and shoo! 
under Mr. Vance’s nose. t- 

“You can’t talk to me like 
said. ‘“‘Nobody can talk to me 
and get away with it.” 

“T’m talkin’, ain’t I? And x 
away with it, didn’t 1? Eh? 
you goin’ to do about it? You 
to frazzle the nerves of a chiny 
blue eyes. . . [’mthrough. 
play another hole of golf with 


-was the last man on earth and 


play a twosome or roast through 

“You bet you wouldn’t,” said 
“And you wouldn’t ’a’ played 
I’d known what a cantankerous 
walla you are. Say, who turned 
in the world anyhow? You oug! 
a keeper.” 

“Keeper! Keeper! That’s y 
need. But thank heave 
play this game with you before 
late. That’s one thing to the goc 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Mean? I mean in another w 
been tied to you for life, worse’n 
been married. I’d ’a’ sat in thes 
with you and run the same bus 
you. Sweet life that would ’a’ 
tell the speckled world!” He 
address the circumambient a 
spread his arms wide. ‘Imagi 
this jaw-wagglin’ catterwammus 
run my business for me!”’ 

“Your business! Huh! Wha 
a business. And who ever givi 
idea I’d take a combination of r; 
and wildcat in with me, eh? Wi 
you had any such hope you can 
Take it from me! I’ve spent 
minute in your sweet-scented so 
I'll ever spend.” 

“You bet you have,” said 
and with that he turned his back 
party and rushed in the general 
of the clubhouse. 

Mr. Weevil followed, while 
Whinney came more slowly | 
Clute, who explained to him hy 
person as Mr. Vance should be | 


by the green committee of a cl) 
rumbled as they dressed, refuse¢ 
to each other as they passed on ?? 
their cars, and drove away in | 
flames of rage that the cushion) 
limousines were in danger of 4 

MeWhinney and Weevil fell | 
other’s arms. 

“T knew it ’ud work,” sail 
“Never saw it fail.” 

“Lemme call Peter White,” sa’ 
“Got to lift the worry offen his 1 
tellin’ what a couple | more da; 
would do to his game.’ 

““And we got to have that Me 
Cup.” 

“We have,”’ said McWhingay| 

And so, side by side, they wit 
telephone. . 

“Hey, Pete,’’ said MeWhin) 
lantly when the connection was sr 
got it all fixed.” 

“What fixed?” 7 

“So you can pick off the Met) 
Nothin’ to worry you now. FF 
of time off to practice.” 

“What are you talking abi 
manded the bewildered young n hs 

“Why, Weevil and me, we} 
Vance and Clute out here to play? 
some together—and you’re sell 
Yes. Neither one of those oli@ 
ever speak to the other as long +) 
We sure fixed it and fixed it tigl 
And now you needn’t worry abo’ 
that cup for us.” 


¢ worried about that exactly,” 


’t, eh? Well, what were you 
2.’ 

ety,” said Peter, “was largely 
usiness and the girl I am going 
But just to make things square, 
and grab your old cup for you. 
3, you deserve it. Gen- 
4 much obliged, my fiancée is 
ed, my friends and relatives are 
ed—and you're a pair of gilt- 
orts.” 

nind that,” said Mac, “‘but get 


ur putter too tight with your 
_ Better come out this after- 


said Peter, ‘‘as soon as I tele- 
Y 


f 
ney hung up the telephone re- 


You’RE LEAVING RURALTANIA! 


‘winter sport is fighting out the 
1 the stove in back of Dave 
store. 

‘Sunday population: eighteen. 
| Town in the summertime, but 
lonesome as the blazes in the 
ep away until after Decora- 


IILLE Brps YOU FAREWELL. 


ick to Ye Strangers until Spring. 
aywhere but here in the winter. 
Wiener and Hot Dog stands 
en in June. 

and Waffle establishments re- 
beginning of July and Lem 
‘ef of Police and Traffic Magis- 
at shave until the ground hog 
5 ff. 


‘eme and Variations 


—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


‘Jane goes walking in the breeze, 
iyhat a fine delight one sees 
\rfection of her knees. 


1 cannot be denied, 
i front or from the side, 
lows her espied. 


hfar or be she near, 
\1 breezy days is clear, 
$2 every way are dear. 


i. goes walking in the breeze 
% her garments plays, 

ib is one to please 

nate the gaze. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Telephone her!’ he said _ sourly. 
“That'll take up half an hour he ought to 
spend on the practice green.”’ He sighed 
and then remarked with depth and accu- 
racy of perception. “By Heck, you have to 
have more than a bag of clubs to play 
golf!” 


“It’s surprisin’, the ramifications of it,” | 


agreed Mr. Weevil. 

McWhinney licked his lips. 

“Let’s go and play around now; we got 
nothin’ else on our minds.” 

“Yes, and move quick. I see Old Man 
Arkwright comin’ up the drive.” 

“‘Golf,”’ said McWhinney reflectively as 
they walked back together slowly to the 
first tee, “‘fetches out a heap of human 
nature.” 

“And,” said Weevil, ‘“‘it fetches it out 
where it’ll do the most good.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mac, ‘“‘golf’ll play human 
nature in par figures every day of the 
summer.” 


RT TURNS ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) 


With what a fine delight one sees 
The fluttering disarray 

That brings those hidden symmetries 
Into the light of day. 


The pink perfection of her knees, 
Her stockings neatly rolled— 

I thank my stars that days like these 
Permit me to behold. 


Their beauty cannot be denied; 
Nay, rather I confess 

How much my soul is satisfied 
To view such loveliness. 


Seen from in front or from the side, 
They dazzle, they allure; 

Tis well she cannot always hide 
Their Phidian contour. 


Or as one follows her, espied, 
Still lovelier they seem; 
The little curving bend inside 

Is even more intime. 


And be she far or be she near, 
And fall the wind or rise, 

Visions of knees without a peer 
Still pass before my eyes. 


One thing on breezy days is clear— 
They prove the visions true; 
Nor do I grieve if in the year 
The days of calm are few. 


Her knees in every way are dear, 
Dearer than I can say, 
And that is why with joy sincere 
I greet each breezy day. 
—Jack Wilson. 


rid Champion Indelicate Story:Teller Unexpectedly and Gratuitously 
Receives a Taste of His Own Medicine 
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BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED 


EASILY 


SIMPLE 


SAVES Gas 
| | )coNSTRUCTION AND OIL 
= 


yin A Te ag = 
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A Shutter Front for every car 


No matter what car you drive you can make it more efficient 
and bring it up-to-date with the Allen Shutter Front. 28 sizes 
permit a tailor-made fit with full opening—perfect radiation 
under all conditions. 


You can keep your motor at its highest operating 
efficiency by regulating its temperature with the 
Allen Shutter Front. Open and closed from 
the dash at will. 


Saves oil and gas and materially cuts down wear 
and tear from crankcase oil dilution. Write for 
illustrated folders. 
Price List 
$10.00 
Chevrolet Ford Overland 

$12.50 
Case Buick Auburn 
Earl Dodge Chandler 
Elcar Flint Cleveland 
Elgin Jewett Columbia 
Gray Paige Chrysler 
Nash Rollin Durant 
Reo Velie Gardner 
Hupmobile Oakland Rickenbacker 
Maxwell Oldsmobile Studebaker ‘24 
te Willys-Knight 

$15.00 
Cole HG. 8: Brewster 
Jordan Packard Cadillac 
Moon Peerless Rolls-Royce 
Stutz Stearns Pierce-Arrow 
Locomobile Marmon Studebaker °25 


Wills Ste. Claire 
For Nickel Plated Shutter Fronts, add $15.00 to above prices. 
Genuine Nickel Silver, all models, complete $50.00 each. 


Distributors 


Wetmore Savage A. E. Co., Boston and Springfield 

David Sternbergh, Inc., Reading 

Simplex Auto E. S. Co., Cleveland 

Holycross & Nye, South Bend 

Weidely Accessories Co., Indianapolis 

Reliable Auto Products Co., Columbus 

Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver 

Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark 

R. W. Norris & Son, Baltimore 

Auto Fron Spring Service, Inc., Buffalo 

Toledo Automotive Equip. Co., Toledo 

Western Motor Supply Co., Milwaukee 

Albany Hdwe. & Iron Co., Albany 

Baldwin Auto Parts Co., Detroit 

Peck & Corbitt Co., St. Louis 

Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth 

Minneapolis fron Stores Co. 

Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul 

The Brown Garage, Inc., Sioux Falls 

Western Battery & Sup. Co., Sioux City 

Omaha Battery Co., Omaha 

Montana Hdwe. Co., Butte 

Wash. Auto Supply Co., Washington, III. 

Farrell Auto Supply Co., Brooklyn 
The Watson Stabilator Companies— Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Reading, Wilkes-Barre, Syracuse, 
Trenton, Bridgeport, Kansas City, Cincinnati. 


Standard Equipment on Rolls-Royce 


Positive Hand Control—Not Automatic 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Manufacturers also of the famous Allen Tire Case 


16 West 61st Street, New York 
2015 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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EL Geiga 


There are two positive requirements for Elgin complete wat 
timekeeping efficiency, and beauty of appearance. To atta 
latter, we have turned to Wadsworth for many of our most be 
designs. , 


ye 


St gets 


° 
De Forest Hutsurp, Presi 
Elgin National Watch Comy 


G’ R° USE aN 


For many years, Wadsworth has made all of our gold fillec 
Illustrated here are two examples of cases designed exclusiy 
Gruen movements, including the Pentagon, which is one 
patented shapes. 


‘ / 
Frep G. Grugn, Pres 
The Gruen Watch Com 
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We have chosen Wadsworth Cases for several of our new | 
Wadsworth Cases were selected not only for beauty of design 
because their known quality is worthy of casing Hamilton Ac 


Cuarces F. Mixer, Presi 
The Hamilton Watch Com 


I. D-CeIeNGOsiEs 


Again we have turned to Wadsworth for specially designed | 
shown here. The popularity of our Bunn Special for rt 
and our new A. Lincoln thin model has fully justified our 

Wadsworth Cases. 


Jacos Bunn, Preside! 
The Illinois Watch Co: 
TAVANN ES | 


Practically all the popular Tavannes Watches for men and 4 


dressed in cases made especially for us by Wadsworth. The | 
illustrated are representative examples of the beauty and ve 


designs. : 
Avo rue Scuwos, Pl 


Adolphe Schwob, I 


(7. MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
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lebrated watches 
Vadsworth Cases 


: HOSE WHO take pleasure in the possession 
HLS | of beautiful things owe much to the watch 
, movement manufacturer. 

j By his constant effort to improve the in- 
. tricate timekeeping mechanism you carry 
it pocket or on your wrist, he has made possible 
ee of grace and accuracy in watches that no one 
dream of fifty years ago. 


Yong the manufacturers who have contributed to 
‘velopment, five of the leaders are mentioned here 
yy one of them thoroughly familiar to all admirers 
itiful and dependable watches. 


/sers like these, and others equally faithful to the 
tt standards of their art, naturally are most exact- 
i choosing cases worthy to dress and protect their 
jaents. It is not surprising, therefore, that the lead- 
rivement makers have consistently selected Wads- 
t Cases. 

ithose who appreciate fine watches, the mark of 
dvorth in a watch case stands for correct design, 
“grade materials, finest workmanship and that ex- 
«3 of fit essential to the protection of the delicate 
trism contained within. 


i movement your jeweler recommends will prob- 
2 dressed in a Wadsworth Case. But for your 
€ protection, ask to see the mark of Wadsworth 


you make your purchase. . 


. ADSWORTH WatTcH Case Company, Dayton, Ky. 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


oS 


at 
A gold-filled watch case is made by mi 
welding together two layers of solid YS, 
gold with a filling of stronger metal 
between. The result is a watch 
case, gold insideand out, but stronger > 


and in every way more satisfactory 
than a thin solid gold case. 


To protect the public against 
misrepresentation the U. S. Federal 
Trade Commission has recently 
approved a definite standard of 
quality for cases marked “Gold 
Filled.” Every Wadsworth Gold 
Filled Case meets fully this govern- 
ment standard. 


When you buy a gold-filled watch, 
therefore, be sure that the mark 
Wadsworth Gold Filled is stamped 
in the case. For you can trust this 
mark as implicitly as you would the 
marks “Solid Gold” or “Sterling.” 


INSTALLanywhere—onverticaldash- 
board as shown, back of front seat or 


front of either rear or front seat, Price roy 


KINGSTON 


CAR HEATERS 
THE KINGSTON CAR HEATER gets 


on the job the moment the motor starts, 
and makes the entire car as warm as 
toast! Pure, clean heat warms feet and 
body, rolls up from under the dash, 
warms the driver’s hands and the whole 
car—and keeps it warm. Has eight feet 
of flexible metal tubing, is positively gas 
proof, and has forty lineal inches of radi- 
ation—mdore than any other heater we 


know of. Easily installed, handsome, 
efficient. Get one today and drive in 
comfort. 


And Here's the Popular 
Manifold Type 


THE KINGSTON MANIFOLD TYPE 
HEATER is in use by many hundred 
Ford Model, 


thousand warm friends. 


shown here, fits either new or old Ford, 
and gives plenty of clean heat instantly. 
Now in its seventh year, and growing 
more popular all the time. Install one 
today, and be warm at zero! 


FORD MODEL $3.75 


ready to install 
Chevrolet, Dodge and Overland 


Insist that your dealer sell you 
the Kingston. If he won’t we 
will see that you are supplied. 


$5.00 


| is owner’s orders, 
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WHAT KIND O’ LUCK? 


“T didn’t like the looks of her,” says 
Mazie. ‘‘However, you can bring your 
bank roll along in case I change my mind.” 

Somehow this made me feel uneasy. In 
the first place, Bientot and Mazie both be- 
longed to that same sex you hear so much 
about, and I’ve known folks to claim they’s 
a instinctive understandin’ between women 
which it baffles the greater intellect of the 
maletounderstand. And thenshe’dspoken 
of that bank roll as if it was already hers, 
and I wondered if I’d made my position 
sufficiently plain. 

So all I lets her do after that is to pull 
my diamond ring off my finger—just as a 
pledge so’s I’d be sure to remember to look 
her up and speak to her the next day—and 
then, as it’s already getting light, I takes 
her home, simply kissing her without even 
saying good night. 

In the morning I woke up with a con- 
siderable headache, but was glad I’d been 
prudent and not got myself engaged, or 
anything like that. What she’d told me, 
though, about Bientot still bothered me. 
I’m not superstitious, you understand, but 
at the same time it’s simply foolish not to 
pay some attention to signs when they go 
out of their way to cross your path. So 
the first thing I do after getting a hot bath 
and a cup of coffee is to drift over to the 
stable and have a look at the mare. 

Mr. Skinner, my owner, is there looking 
her over, too, and the first thing I know is 
that I’m feelin’ sorry, somehow, that I 
hadn’t spent the night with the stable 
hands, and the next is that our eyes is 
meetin’, and his is looking away again. 

“What do you think of her?”’ he asks, 
as soon as he can recover himself from the 
shame of being caught worrying about a 
race so early in the morning. 

“Not so good,’’ I answers back, ‘“‘but I 
didn’t sleep very well last night, so maybe 
my eyes if 

“Look here,’’ he cuts in, mighty sharp 
for him, for usually he’s about as easy a 
boss as you'll find anywhere, “that’s no 
right spirit to enter into a great sporting 
event with. Take her out and stretch her 
a bit. You both need some exercise.”’ 

“But,” I exclaims, “if that’s all she 
needs they’s sure to be some clock hounds 
around, and if they sees what we’ve got 
it’ll be like makin’ Right of Way a present 
in the matter of odds.” 

“Never you mind the clockers or the 
odds either,’’ says he. ‘‘Give the creature 
a little air, and don’t forget to take some 
yourself. If I didn’t know your habits I’d 
say you had been drinking and had spent 
half the night trying to prove to some skirt 
that Darwin was right.” 

I walked away, not exactly cryin’ out 
loud but feelin’ hurt, as anybody would. 
And it wasn’t long, either, before I was 
more conscious 
than ever of havin’ 
been correct in 
some of my obser- 
vations. The 
whole lovely Mex- 
ican landscape was 
fairly solid with 
stop watches. 

Owner’s orders 


however. Sol give 
Bientot the office 
and we went away 
from there, more’ 
or less, doin’ a 
quarter in fair 
form and not much 
worse than thirty- 
six seconds. But 
havin’ associated 
so much with the 
fortune teller and 
Mazie the day be- 
fore, I seemed to 
have absorbed 
some of their fem- 
inine instinct. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Sort of psychic, if you know what that is. 
And this psychic instinct whispers to me 
that somehow I’ve emptied the speed 
bucket by only taking out that one little 
draft. 

“T told you she was all right,”’ says Mr. 
Skinner as I come in. “I’ve been watching 
you, and it was a sight for sore eyes. I 
don’t care who saw it. You made me 
proud.” 

“Tn case you undone all your bettin’ yes- 
terday, I can well believe it,” Isays. ‘But 
if you want my opinion,”’ I says, ‘‘ Bientot 
ain’t wastin’ herself on no ambitious 
dreams of the future. She’s livin’, as you 
might say, in another though maybe a bet- 
ter world than this, right now.” 

““Somebody’s put the Indian sign on 
you,” Mr. Skinner laughs. ‘If I don’t see 
my silks out in front today I’ll know the 
reason why.” 

“Silks?” says a birdlike voice in our 
rear. “Is that what you call the lovely 
scarlet and green uniform which Stevie 
wears when he has a leg up?”’ 

And there stood Mazie in the doorway, 
wearin’ a broad-brimmed hat covered with 
flowers, and the sun shinin’ on my dia- 
mond ring, which she had on the next to 
little finger of her left hand. 

Now when I buy diamonds I buy dia- 
monds, for that’s the only way to keep the 
bankers and others from getting your 
money after you’ve made a killing by the 
use of your better judgment, and it made 
me feel queer, somehow, to see that mag- 
nificent two-carat stone on a woman. 
“Anyway,” I thinks to myself, “it will 
make old Skinner cautious about shooting 
his line.” 

But what’ does he do but go right up to 
her, and say as calm as if he’d been her 
parent from the start: 

“Why, my dear little girl! So this is 
the ray of sunshine that’s come to cheer up 
daddy’s declining years.” 

“Tf you're Stevie’s father, it is,” says 
Mazie, as matter-of-fact as you please. 
“‘He’s been awful good to me. That’s why 
I’ve come to tell him something.” 

““Can’t you tell me, too, dear?”’ blithers 
this self-elected pop. 

And Mazie pats him on the sleeve, and 
says, ‘‘Why, of course I can. It’s about 
a dream I had last night about Bientot. 
Which is he—that pony over there?” 

““She’s this sixteen-hands-high dwarf,” 
says I, nettled. “‘I thought you’d seen 
her?” 

“T did, but I’ve such a dreadful memory 
for faces.” 

“And hers didn’t look good to you,” I 
says. ‘Or no, it was her ankles.” 

““Stevie’s got a good memory,” puts in 
Mr. Skinner, using the name as if I’d been 
born with it. 
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“‘T’m glad he has,” Mazie o 


shooting me a glance. “And 
right about Bientot. I didn’ 
looks * 4 


“Her looks,” I corrects. _ 

Eid his looks at all,” says Ma 
he looks even worse today than 
Isn’t it funny?” 4 | 

“You might explain where the 
in,” says my owner, in a ton 
keepin’ with his years than any 
yet. ; 

“It’s my dream,” Mazie tell; 
dreamed that he was going to 1 
what would you do if your dre 
one way and your judgment wen 
other?” Q 

“T’d take the advice of an e 
man of the world,”’ Skinner has t 
respond—‘“‘one who knows enot 
preciate a very lovely girl wh 
one—and let the nasty old raein 
solutely alone.” 4 

“Oh, what perfectly inspirec 
Mazie yaps back. iL 

And before I can warn her of : 
of horse bite, she trips up to B 
has the old lady’s muzzle in her z 
calling her ‘‘nice horsie,’”’ and sa; 
a shame for wicked little girlie: 
her for not being a sure thing wl 
doing the best he could. 

At this point who should eras 
but Mrs. Skinner, and I looked t 
fur fly, or at least to have Ma 
over to me while somebody wasn 
alibi. But Skinner brazens it 
duces the two women with a w 
hand which avoids the necessity 
names, and saunters off, the thr 
arm in arm. | 

A little later I see Mazie alon 
around among the stables as | 
was a bunch of flowers bein’ s 
front of herself. . | 

And by and by when Mr. { 
turns I once more notifies him 
don’t object to havin’ his stabl 
cently broadcast, why it’s his { 
not mine. 

“Better go up to the hay and 
he advises. “‘And don’t be too 
death will strike when it comes 

It seemed a good suggestion 
how I was feeling the need of f 
and the hayloft is where some 0) 
hands has a shakedown. When! 
nap and was dressed, Biento 
bein’ led out. } 

She nickered to me as she sa 
silks, and we had a few minute} 


tion together in horse languag, 
girl seemed to be trying to telt 


thing. 
“I know,” said I, rubbing 
“You've got an awful load on! 


ntinued from Page 138) 

lon’t you scratch her?” says I, 
at my owner was hoverin’ around. 
1’ says he, looking serious. ‘‘The 
mare belongs to my wife, and 
wedding anniversary.” 

that got to do with it?” says I. 
go, you’ve never been married,” 
|‘But she’s good for place, isn’t 
e’s nothing on the card against 
Jing Right of Way. The others 
fe} 


sould run solitary they’s nothing 
‘er coming in first,’”’ I said, “‘un- 
d Father Time and his scythe. 
1 he track is like we’d had it made 
|nd it may be that the days of 
/n’t as over as they seem.” 

round to the betting ring to get 
(sted view, and there it was 


she information on a gravestone. 
‘sn’t tempted a bit. When a con- 
former suddenly leads profes- 
/,ematicians to figures like that it 
ause, as the saying is. For it’s 
¢ day since I labored under the 
at bookies point the risky ends 
*s at themselves without reliable 
tistics to go by. The deuce of it 
™ out that morning with two 
pocket, and now they suddenly 
in’ to burn a hole in the cloth. 

ond me, I don’t make a practice 
‘gainst the mounts that my own 
| about to get astraddle of. It 
i, for one thing, and in my case 
1. often be good judgment. At 
s}me I don’t usually come to the 
j two thousand dollars, cash 


L 


icealed about my earthly tene- 


t see how I’d happened to do it 
%2 till I got to rememberin’ the 
in me and Mazie had had the 
rand then I began to realize that 
tave let loose what they call a 

: suggestion in one of the more 
jrolled precincts of my mind. 
s;orning it had got busy while I 

uybe more or less under the in- 
fhat Mexican cactus cider. 
tid to a quiet spot behind the 
have a general round-up of this 
a other straggling notions, when 
s;den Mazie herself appears out 
B] 
ys she, catching hold of my arm 
ng low. “I was so afraid I 
ad you in time. Have you got 


at her coldly. 

to you mean,’ I says, “‘by en- 
’\yners to abuse their hired help?” 
i)!” says she. ‘It’s no time to be 
dn’t I have to be civil to your 


a 
t 
1 
B 
t 


f | 


|). applesauce,” says I. ‘You 
al think, do you, that the Skin- 
2 tourist agency that furnished 
P tation into this so-called earthly 


yi give me that money?” Mazie 
ed stamping her foot in a way 
pled me. “What I mean is that 
tout it up for you. I’ve been 
4 the morning how nice it would 
then you win, maybe you'll feel 
8 who did it for you.”’ 

lose?” says I. 

“1 you lose if you bet on the win- 


another face on matters, some- 
‘and me hadn’t been seen much 
| far as I knew, and if 
long and short of it is that you 
n ll till you’ve been and put your- 
h\cest how many of your moral 
toral scruples and how many is 
tT bein’ caught at it. And it did 
h ie not to send those two grand 
ud seeing they was already so near 
ure apparently waitin’ to give 
*|mefit of the higher reaches of 
eation table. 
TOn,” says I, turning to Mazie 
id suddenly made up and con- 
ank roll to her waiting hand. 


on a board, ‘“Bientot, 20—1,”’ 
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“All you’ve got to do is to go into the bet- 
ting over there. You’ll see a lot of raised 
platforms with railings around them, and 
on each platform there’ll be a philanthro- 
pist yelling his head off in a language you 
won’t understand.” 

“TI know. They’re the stationers,’”’ says 
she. 

“They’re what I tell you,” says I. ‘And 
the one you come to first beyond the en- 
trance answers to the name of Bill. Tell 
Bill it’s a two with three oughts on the 
right side of it, and bring the ticket to me.” 

“Don’t I have to give him the name of 
the horse?”’? Mazie asks. 

“That’s a good suggestion,” says I. ‘So 
suppose you go and do it. Right of Way. 
Do you think you can remember those fatal 
syllables?”’ 

“T’m sure I can,” Mazie opines. 

And then I hurry to weigh in and take 
my place in the parade, and pretty soon 
everything is over but the race. 

It’s astonishing how a little thing like 
money sometimes alters your opinion of the 
circumstances in which you is placed. A 
few minutes before, I’d been thinkin’ of 
Bientot the way a insurance company 
thinks of hardened arteries. But now I be- 
gan to get a slant more like an undertak- 
er’s. The mare, as I’ve already said, is by 
Kingdom Come out of Firefly, but they is 
some doubt about the siring, the dam havin’ 
been brought up more or less on the loose 
as a filly and Kingdom Come bein’ only 
propositious, as Mr. Skinner once confided 
to me in an expansive moment. They’s no 
tellin’ exactly about that kind of a quad- 
ruped, and I thinks to myself that it would 
be just my luck if she was really first cousin 
to Zev or Man o’ War, and sufferin’ only 
from imagination on my part. To make 
matters worse, Right of Way seemed to be 
looking middling poorly himself by this 
time. 

“T must be gettin’ bilious or something,” 
says I to myself again. ‘“‘That stallion’s as 
fit as a fiddler. It’s my eyes.” 

We got a fine start. That is, Right of 
Way did. Bientot sort of jumped when the 
barrier was sprung, as if somebody had 
prodded her in the midst of an after-dinner 
snooze. And then she cursedly near balked, 
like as if she’d suddenly remembered hear- 
ing tell that a person comin’ out of a trance 
ought to make sure of where they’re at be- 
fore trustin’ themselves too much to the 
environment. 

“Tt’s all right,’”’ I chirps to her. ‘‘This is 
a race track, and they ain’t no precipices 
in front of you, or any machine guns am- 
bushed along the way.” 

For I could sort of feel the eyes of the 
judges borin’ into my back, and couldn’t 
help wonderin’ if they thought I’d pulled in 
there a bit too much on the wraps. But no 
man in his senses, I reflected, could be sus- 
pected of trying to put over anything as 
raw as bearin’ down on the brakes right at 
the start, and pretty soon I was givin’ all 
my attention to my mount. You see, she 
was sort of rockin’ under me one second 
like a boat in a head wind, and then 
shootin’ forward the next till you’d a 
thought a hurricane had struck her in the 
stern. 

“Tt’s a struggle,” I decided, ‘between 
the good old blood and some horrible de- 
ciduous disease.”’ 

And not being exactly a inhuman mon- 
ster when it comes to horseflesh, all that 
was me went out to Bientot then and there. 
It was as if she felt me’holdin’ out a helpin’ 
hand and yearnin’ to her, for she trusts her- 
self to flatten a bit on the back and to stick 
out her forefeet like she wasn’t any longer 
afraid of the hoofs comin’ off. I forgot all 
about my bet, and fell to callin’ her baby 
and tellin’ her that mamma was right there, 
she doin’ her best and leanin’ her heart on 
me just as if I hadn’t been a traitor and 
sold her short on margin. 

So we stopped playin’ solitaire and got 
up to where they was horses on both sides 
of us, when I noticed that the inner struggle 
I’ve spoken of had ceased to take place, 
one of the parties of said contest havin’ evi- 


‘dently taken the count, and it wasn’t the 


tired feeling either. Realizin’ which, I 
suddenly remembers how I’d planted the 
bank roll. 

““Mazie ought to have known better’n to 
tempt a jockey to forget his duty,’’ I says 
out loud. ‘“‘Now what in the name of the 
Prince of Wales am I goin’ to do?” 

For there we was, the mare and me, 
passin’ the half-mile post with the field 
trailin’ out behind us like a comet's tail 
and nothing visible in front but the stal- 
lion’s croup. I’d been on runaways before, 
but this was my first experience on the 
hood of a gas fire engine with the four- 
wheel discouragers out of commission and 
a charge of dynamite explodin’ against the 
treadle of the accelerator. Bientot had sim- 
ply ceased to be blood and bones. She felt 
more like one of these meteors or ridin’ on 
a fourteen-inch shell must seem. And be- 
fore I knew what I was doing I was sawin’ 
on the bit in a way to yank the lenses out 
of a judge’s binoculars. For it’s one thing 
to sympathize with an invalid at death’s 
door, and something else again to keep on 
sympathizin’ when the legacy you been 
hopin’ for begins to regain its grip, so to 
speak, on the hand that made it. I didn’t 
get back to havin’ the right spirit and be- 
having myself till we had passed a blurred 
something that seemed to be standin’ still 
along the inner rail and that I knew was 
Right of Way stretched to his last ounce. 
After that 

Well, you can say what you like about 
horse raein’, but if “hey’s any temptation 
to have decent feelings that’s bigger’n that 
of comin’ down the stretch all to the good 
I don’t know what it is. You kind of forget 
for a second that you’ve done it yourself, 
and everything you’ve got goes out in a 
sort of glorious ache for the grand old heart 
that’s pumping its life blood into the legs 
that’s rompin’ home beneath you. 

They was such a roar from the grand 
stand that I thought a section must a tum- 
bled down. But I had sense enough to pull 
blisters on my hands keepin’ Bientot from 
makin’ a second round of the track, and to 
steer her into the lane up to the paddock 
as soon’s possible and without wearin’ my 
laurels any more conspicuous than neces- 
sary. 

And what with thinkin’ of the money I’d 
lost and the way I’d seemed to ride that 
race and my funny performance on Razor 
Blade the day before, I spent what you 
might call a dirty quarter of an hour; the 
air, you see, havin’ gone out of my chest 
like out of a busted toy balloon the minute 
the finish was history. 

But they’s times when judges just can’t 
see anything, and they is apt to happen 
more especially when the one who’s been 
seemin’ to stand in his own light passes 
first under the wire. So I was permitted to 
go without no harsh and horny hands bein’ 
laid on my collar bone. 

“T’ll see a happy owner anyway,” I tells 
myself as I pries into Bientot’s stall even- 
tually in answer to a personal invitation 
delivered by one of our stable hands. “ Just 
think what faith does to them that’s got it. 
Backin’ a twenty-to-one shot and hittin’ 
the little disk in the center—I wonder how 
it feels.” 

Apparently it didn’t feel so good, for there 
was Mr. Skinner bendin’ down with his ear 
over Bientot’s chest and his face—what I 
could see of it—as white as a pound of 
chalk. 

“Your judgment seems to have been cor- 
rect,” I greets him, ‘‘and mine at fault. 
Next time re ie 

And here I stopped. I’d been thinking 
that maybe, seein’ the mare’s earlier condi- 
tion, he hadn’t bet and was kicking him- 
self. But now he lifted his face so I could 
see the whole of it, and such rage and 
hatred as was depicted thereon couldn’t 
any more haye come from a simple sense of 
lost opportunity than a chicken can come 
from a china egg. 

“What do you think it is—arsenic?”’ I 
asks, bendin’ my own ear to where his had 
been and notin’ that Bientot’s heart is still 
thumpin’ like a flat wheel on the midnight 
limited. (Continued on Page 144) 
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Wheres That 
FUSE BOX § 


Keep It Out of 
the Cellar 


No more stumbling in dark 
cellars to replace blown-out 
fuses; no more searching in 
inconvenient closets! 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS 
do away with all these 
troubles. They are placed in 
any room, hall or stairway 
of any building. 

BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
ornamental—compact—set flush 
with the wall and have a beautiful 
LUMINIZED finish, visible in the 
dimmest light. Always accessible 
and safe, even for a child. 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS cost 
less than old-time fuse boxes and 
panel boards. Handled by dealers— 
installed by electrical contractors 
everywhere. Listed as Standard by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
of the same high quality as BULL- 
DOG Safety Switches and other 
BULLDOG Products standard in 
the electrical industry for 20 years. 


Architects; Contractors; Dealers— 
Write for information on design, 
construction and prices. 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN U.S. A. 
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through its most magnificent gateway 


The New MIAMI-BILTMORE HOTEL and the 
MIAMI-BILTMORE COUNTRY CLUB 


CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


OPEN JANUARY, 1926 


Tue finest resort hotel in the world has been built by 
John McEntee Bowman in Coral Gables, Florida— 
Miami’s most beautiful suburban city. The formal 
opening will take place in January. It will be a brilliant 
event and the outstanding social feature of the winter 
season in Florida. Reservations are now being accepted 
at the Biltmore, New York, where complete information 
can be secured. Every sport, amusement and diversion 
that distinguishes Miami as one of the most celebrated 
winter resorts in America is at its door. Golf is played 
every month in the year on its three golf courses. The 
Venetian Pool and other handsome bathing casinos 
Racing, polo and airplaning fill 


Dancing, brilliant 


invite the swimmer. 
s day to overflowing. 


a sportsman’s 


dinners and perfect music enliven the soft nights of thi 
tropics. A marked feature in connection with this vas 
project will be a magnificent beach of unique tropica 
beauty. . Everywhere, the joys and pleasures 0 
summer are added to the gayeties of a winter season 
Every day, spicy trade-winds and golden sunligh 

make their gifts of new health and vitality. ns 
The new Miami-Biltmore Hotel is within forty hout 
of the principal eastern cities. Or it may be reached b 
four days’ automobile travel over perfect roads. I 
cuisine, appointments and service are as perfect as the 
can be made. And among the guests who will a 
first season are many of the most distinguished men an 
women in America. f 
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Miami, Florida 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


FLoRsHEIM SuHoes have the smart look you 
like—they make the right impression—they 
express the good taste of the man who 
cares. THE FRAT is one of the season’s best. 


Most Styles IO 


Tue FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers = CHICAGO 


HE MAN W H O 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


Player Rolls are Better 


No one ever tires of good piano music 
LTIMATELY you will buy a player 


piano, because any one can play piano 
music well with a player piano if they use a 
good player roll. 


Q-R°S player rolls are made from the playing 
of the world’s greatest Artists, combined with 
expert manufacturing experience and care. 


(dies rE 
Crecivvered 


Tubes 
Better 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 

“TI think it’s TNT,” says he. “Still, 
perhaps you’ve got a better and more in- 
formed opinion.” 

“T bet two thousand dollars on your 
original dose of heroin,’”’ I comes back good 
and heavy. ‘‘What was it you lost when 
the subsequent lightning struck?”’ 

“Look here,’ he returns, pulling himself 
together. ‘‘We’re both excited and insinu- 
ating things we don’t mean. I know you’re 
honest. But all the same you never rode 
those last three furlongs with help from on 
high. The only question is, where did it 
come from? What stranger you know of 
has been near this mare since we struck 
this particular corner of hell?” 

He was going on to say some more, but 
suddenly his mouth seemed to sag wide open 
and refuse to move. Mazie! I knew just 
what he was thinking of, for the same had 
occurred to me. Certainly she’d been 
around. She’d even had Bientot’s nose in 
her arms, though I couldn’t exactly see 
how that was either here or there. 

Orders had been given to admit nobody 
not armed with a warrant. But Mazie had 
no sooner come into our minds than there 
she stood before us, wearin’ a smile that 
would have got her past the door of any 
place not guarded by her own sect. 

“Did you feed this racer anything 
ever?’’ I asks, just as a matter of form and 
indicatin’ the sufferer with a stab of my 
thumb. 

“Only some sugar,’”’ said Mazie, looking 
surprised. “‘Why? Is the darling feeling 
sick again?”’ 

“She’s on the road to survival,’ Mr. 
Skinner puts in. ‘‘But what about this 
sugar? You interest me strangely.” 

“This morning,’”’ says Mazie. “You saw 
me do it yourself.” 

“We both thought it was only kisses,” 
says I. 

“But where did you get it?” Skinner 
persists, in a voice too soft to sound natural. 

“T got it of the nicest man.” 

“Stevie here?”’ 

““No, he was a stranger. But he said he 
knew Stephen real well, and that was the 
reason he advised me not to tell anybody 
about the sugar, because it was against the 
rules, he said, to give a horse medicine on 
the day of a race, no matter how bad it 
looked.” 

“He said that?” 

“Yes, and that Stephen was so conscien- 
tious it would be better to consult him only 
afterward. I thought it was a horrid, cruel 
rule, and Bientot looked so miserable I 
couldn’t bear it. So I took the sugar that 
the man said had the medicine in it and 
gave it to the horsie without saying a word.” 

“What sort of a looking personage was 
this fellow?’’ demanded Skinner, clenching 
his fists but keepin’ them by his sides and 
still speakin’ low. ‘‘Could you point him 
out?” 

‘He was ever so nice looking—not hand- 
some, I don’t mean, but kind, with the 
softest eyes. But I don’t believe I could 
point him out to you, for he told me he had 
to go North and couldn’t even wait to see 
the race.” 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” says I, 
getting Mazie outside before the boss 
should forget himself. © 

““You’re not mad at me?”’ says she. 

‘No,’ I says, “‘my harshest feelin’ is one 
of sorrow. Howsomever, Mr. Skinner— 
and a number of others, probably—ain’t 
me. So the best thing for us is to get 
straight out of here.” 

“But what about the ticket?” 

“That’s all right,” says I. ‘‘They’s still 
resources enough for a couple of reserva- 
tions clear through to San Francisco.” 

“No, I mean the one you told me to get 
in the betting ring.” 

“Keep it,’ says I. ‘‘ Maybe some day 
when you grow up you’ll appreciate it as a 
souvenir. Meanwhile, though I’ve tempo- 
rarily disabused myself of a income tax, 
I’m going to marry you—as a duty to hu- 
manity.” 

“You always were the dearest thing!” 
she approves. “But tell me. When you 
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race horses, the one that comes jy 
that one wins, doesn’t it?” | 

“You’ve succeeded in graspin 
may be termed the hidden and m 
cult principles of the game,” I adn 

“And when you have a ticket y 
winner’s name on it you go back 
man you bought it from and get m 
it—isn’t that the way?” 

“It used to be, when I was: a 
man.’ 

“Well, then?”’ r 

“Look here,’ said I, as she gt; 
pull me toward the bull pen. “0 
didn’t win.” A 

“‘Bientot didn’t win?” 4 

““Yes, but she wasn’t the one we 
That is—say, Mazie, what horse 
bet on?” 

““Why, the one you told me,” 

“Pxactly. And that was Right 
and they haven’t finished yet cour 
number of lengths he was behind,’ 

“Not Right of Way,” said Mazi 
ing puzzled. ‘‘You said ‘right awa 
thought at first you meant ther 
hurry. Then I remembered that | 
right away in French, and anyway 
supposed for a minute that you'd 
bet against your own mount.” 

“You mean—you laid out my ti 
on Bientot to win—at twenty-to- 

“Of course I did. Here’s th 
Have I done wrong?” | 

“We're doing wrong now to st 
leavin’ Bill alone with his tem) 
says I. “Pray the Lord he hasn’t 
evaporated in this heat.” 

He hadn’t. But Bill was only 
dental and soon-forgotten detai 
clean-up that ensued. Mr. Skinner 
trusted his money to Mazie—or at 
wife had—and every cent of it wa: 
as right as if a landscape gard 
done it. 

“Wait a bit,’’ says I as she wa 
me from thence—for I was too 
this time to-do any more leadit 
own. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me 
thought Skinner was talking Frei 
he mentioned his preference?” 

“Oh, no! It was Mrs. Ski 
spoke plainly enough. She do 
words like you do, dear. She fayo 
of Way. But she isn’t the sort 
whose opinion I ever really ca 

“Nevertheless, you’ve made 
says I, ‘‘and I’ve got to be pr 


= 


exclaimed, her childish eyes wide 
thinks she bet on the loser. I¢ 
Mr. Skinner either. He was tog 


a grasping man who’s inclined 
his horses quite right if you leave 
with them. So I shall not say a we 
either of them one cent.” 

We had reached a place bj 
they’s a garage kept by a ma 
stopped and held out my han¢ 

“‘What’s that for?’’ Mazie ai 

“My share of the winnings 
own, you know. I’ll call it sq 
make it fifty-fifty.”’ 

“But you’re going to get all 0 
nings, dear. And me too.” 

“Not any,” says I. ‘I’ve deci 
much responsibility.” 

“You can’t give me up this W 
heart,’’ says she. 

“Why can’t I?” 

“You're in love with me.’ 

‘Let that pass.” 

“But it won’t. Besides, I’ve 
money on my person, and I gi 
going to have you searching me 
not my husband.” 

That’s how we come to get in 
head for the line together. 

“Don’t worry, dearest,’’ shi 
after we'd ridden clear into Sa! 
out my saying a word. “I’m yo 
experienced, but I’ll learn. 4 
bring you luck.” p 

I don’t doubt but what she w’ 
lots of it. But what kind o’ lue’ 
what I’d like to know. 


4 Leaguer evacuates it in time to 
enoon train. So we walk along the 
nt, out toward a large new hotel 
{: League headquarters. A crowd 

3 ered, the roadway is roped off and 

2 moving-picture men about. 

jeit’s Briand, starting off to church, 

siscount Cecil, leaving for an early 

i walk. We hurry. Strange how 
tie hang about for a peep at the 

3ut no, it’s nothing like that this 

; is the start of a cross-mountain 

«ace. Westroll on to read the com- 

yjive plaque to Woodrow Wilson on 
below the League building. Some- 
,us by name—an old friend who 

{: year round in Geneva, writing 

-jat are published in the United 

,We forgather enthusiastically. We 

7, met since our friend left America, 

waave wondered why he chose Ge- 

( his home. 

ait wasn’t prohibition,’ he insists. 

» climate—dry, invigorating—fine 

éids. Besides, the League is here, 

er or later everybody comes along, 

il you today. You will dine with 

(arse—tomorrow at eight.” 


1t the League is in Session 


a “Of course,” of course, and then 
ik must get on to church. 

‘Jones today,” he explains. ‘‘ You 
ye American preacher. Today he 
go explain just why America is not 
jague, and all that. His sermon is 
da both French and English. I’ve 
ndvance copy, and the way he says 
athe way through—giving the rea- 
1) ‘we,’ meaning the United States, 
jn with ‘you’—reads just as though 
riddressing a plenary session.” 
wn is now quite astir, and we stroll 
cection of church, my friend wising 
, 3 he says, to the situation. 


| 
| 
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(Continued fram Page 25) 


“These are uplifters,” he says, pointing 
to a party, males and females, boarding an 
auto bus. ‘‘The town is full of uplifters 
when the League is in session. You see, 
there’s so much on the League calendar to 
attract them. Quite aside from universal 
peace, we have the international conference 
against booze. That’s a fair starter. White 
slavery and opium meetings are also attrac- 
tive. This month, too, we shall have the 
malaria conference, the conference on un- 
fair competition and the International Con- 
gress of Towns. Don’t know what that is 
myself, but it’s getting a fair crowd.” 

“What are the Leaguers doing today— 
going to church?” 

“The minorities, yes. Some of them will 
be over to hear Jones. But a lot have gone 
on lake joy rides over to Lausanne and 
Evian. There’s nothing doing before to- 
morrow, when there is a plenary session, so 
the secretariat is having a holiday too.” 

“But the big fellows of the great Powers— 
Briand, Painlevé, Cecil, Chamberlain—that 
crowd. Hard at work, eh?” 

Our friend gives a queer chuckle. 

“Oh, yes, very hard at work,” he replies, 
“but not at Geneva. They are all over at 
Aix-les-Bains, having a conference—mak- 
ing arrangements for the big international 
powwow to arrange the security pact—with 
Germany, you know.” 

So that is it! But why not do it in Gen- 
eva, where they all were legitimately. Why 
the excursion to Aix-les-Bains each going on 
his own, as it developed, and meeting there 
“accidentally”’ or almost so? Why leave 
the League out? 

Enlightenment is at hand. In the good 
old days, in the years immediately after the 
war, the Supreme Council of Allies, com- 
prising only Premiers and Foreign Minis- 
ters, had a great time traveling about 
Europe, usually from one resort to another— 
the cities were not popular—“‘arranging 
things.” Their countries were represented 


at the League sessions by earnest believers, 
like Leon Bourgeois of France, Sir Robert 
Cecil, or like the late Viviani, who always 
found the League rostrum an excellent set- 
ting for one of his brilliant orations. But 
the real molders went to Cannes, San Remo 
or Spa to discuss the politics of the hour. 


A Happy Solution 


There were resorts on the list that they 
did not reach. Deauville, for example, 
never entertained the Supreme Council, al- 
though it yearned to. But something went 
amiss. A stubborn person named Poincaré 
became Prime Minister of France, and he 
gummed up the works. The international 
show was on at Genoa at the time. A fleet 
of yachts was in the harbor. The King came 
up from Rome, and.all were merry, when— 
when the sad news came that Poincaré 
wouldn’t play. No, sir, he intended to re- 
main in Paris, and if Lloyd George or any- 
body wanted him, they had the address. 
After that the brightness faded from the 
picture. Luckily a General Assembly of the 
League followed soon after, and the Pre- 
miers had a bright thought. 
would go to Geneva, each as the respected 
head of his country’s delegation. The 
League was a great and mighty instrument 
and they were for it. Geneva:was a fine 
place, and why had they not thought of it 
before—with the French frontier running 
close on three sides and beautiful Aix-les- 
Bains only a short motor ride away? Be- 
sides, it was permanent. No need to bother 
about the feelings of this nation or that as 
to whose turn it was to hold a council meet- 
ing and bear the expense::..Rooms could be 


booked at. Geneva for the’same date of | 


every year. The Supreme Council of the 
Allies was still intact. ‘ 
Sunday is always Sunday,. whether in 
Geneva, Paris or in a country hamlet. 
(Continued on Page 150) 


The Plenary Session of the Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations in the Hall of Reformation, Geneva 
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“It’s the Point” 


The kind of a pen you've al- 
ways needed. You will never 
be without MOORE'S, once 
you have used it. Make the 
MOORE your bosom friend. 
You can absolutely depend 
upon it. 


“Tailor-Made Pen Points’’ 


Our pen points are the famous 
Moore-Miller make, “‘tailor- 
made’”’ in our own factory to 
fit your hand. Get the point 
that fits yourhand and you'll 
have years of writing pleasure. 


a Foxe) 


Ask your dealer to fit E 
you with the MOORE J 
that will do your job. 
There's a MOORE 

for every need and 

every purpose. 


POINTS 
Fine 
Medium 
Coarse 
Stub 
Oblique 
Posting 


All sizes for 
men and 
women — 
women’smod- 
els with rib- 
bon-rings. 


Made in bril- 
liant black or a 
beautiful Tuscan 
red that does not 

stain or become 
discolored. 


$2.50 up 
9, 


Sold by Good Dealers 


THE MOORE PEN COMPANY 


110-114 Federal Street 
Boston USS.:A; 
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Facts About Closed Car Upholstery 


The undisputed, most practical, longest wear- some only suitings—others ‘‘granite’’ weaves 


ing and most luxurious upholstery fabric is 
Mohair Velvet. 


Mohair Velvet, sometimes called ‘‘mohair 
plush,’’ is a deep, velvety pile fabric woven from 
the lustrous, strong fleece of angora goats. 


Government tests show Mohair to 
have more than two and one-half 
times the strength of wool—and 
the longest wearing surface 
known to the textile world. 


In many cars you will find 
RS untested, ‘‘substitute’’ 
ia upholstery materials — 


which are thin, hard-surface fabrics. Such ma-_ 
terials are not practical for closed car upholstery. | 


Fibres of Mohair Velvet—Chase quality—are so 
elastic that they spring back into position after 
severe, continued pressure. This permanent 
position bringing wear directly on the top ends 
of the fibres, insures long wear—no bare or 
fuzzy spots so common to other fabrics where 
the wear comes on the sides of the fibres. 


All plushes used for upholstery are not made 
of mohair; those woven from vegetable fibres 
do not resist wear or keep their appearance as 
well as mohair plushes (velvet). 


No other upholstery fabric has the enduring beauty 
of a first quality Mohair Velvet — Chase Velmo. 
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& e oe @ 
uperior Fabric for 
Closed Car Upholstery 


HE HIGHEST GRADE OF MOHAIR VELVET IS CHASE VELMO 


There is a parallel between the upholstery 
needs of Railway Coaches and Closed Motor 
Cars. The fabric which has been used for seat 
upholstery by leading railroads for over 40 
years is Chase Velmo—mohair plush. Tests by 
railroads have proved it unequalled for extreme 
service, cleanliness, economy and comfort. 


inford Mills, though often 
‘ged, have never lowered 
eir standards. They have 
fused to produce inferior 


Pay Only $20 to $60 Extra 
for VELMO and have the 
Finest Upholstery. 


Mac intced ce is Receive Back $50 to $100 


on Re-Sale. 


Jelmo enhances the value and beauty of any car; 
tis the type of fabric admired by women. 


jhase Velmo is guaranteed dependably color- 
‘ast; its beautiful texture remains fresh and un- 
limmed after years of severe service. 


 . 
thase Velmo is most sanitary; dust does not settle 


¢nits surface as in the case of hard finish materials. 
Jelicate clothing is, thereby, saved from harm. 


| 
| 


the peculiar pile construction of Velmo keeps the 
sccupants from slipping from side to side while 
notoring and Velmo is cool and comfortable in 
ll seasons. Velmo does not wear clothing shiny 
's do other fabrics not made of mohair — pile 
jonstruction. 


iHASE VELMO—Made by Sanford Mills, 
anford, Me. 


.C. Chase & Co., Selling Agents, 
oston, New York, Detroit, 
in Francisco, Chicago 


Gif 


i 
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No Fabric Its Equal for Closed Car Upholstery 


Velmo will not spot readily and if soiled can be ’ 
cleansed easily with pure soap and water—neither 
rattan beatings nor vacuum cleaning will harm 
Velmo. 


No fabric is the equal of Velmo in resisting wear; 
it will outwear any other woven upholstery 
material. Velmo, barring accidents, will last be- 
yond the life of the car itself —re-upholstering 
being unnecessary. 


Consider this—will the upholstery fabric in your 
closed car look good as long as the car lasts? Put 
this question up to the salesman and if he 
doubts the fact that a fabric’ exists which will 
give you this wonderful service, tell him Chase 
Velmo will. 


Look for the Velmo Label. 
It identifies the Genuine Fab- 
ric. Write for Free, helpful 
Booklet—‘‘A 
Glimpse 


It is unlawful fo 
use this label 
except with 
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Inthe peseat Tone ar, 


America’s ‘‘ Wonder”’ City— Breaking 
All Records for Business Progress 


November Opens the Miami Season 


Fast de Luxe Train Service Now in Effect. 
Many New, Extra Fast Trains This Season. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS —HEALTH AND FUN 


The Climate Supreme 

The Tourist’s Delight 

The Motorist’'s Mecca 

The Fisherman's Paradise 

The Golfer's Wonderland 

The Polo Player's Pride 

The Surf Bather’s Joy 

The Aviator’s Dreamland 

The Yachtsman’s Rendezvous 

The Tennis Player's Happiness 

The Horseracing Utopia 

The Hi-Li Player’s Haven 

The Realization of Your 
Anticipations 


Truly the Outdoor City 


EAUTIFUL drives along Crystal Clear 
Atlantic Ocean and Biscayne Bay; 


among the Coconuts, Royal Palm, | . 4 : y 
| which meets only in September, is subdi- 


Orange and Grape Fruit Groves. 


Wonderful Surf Bathing every day in the 
year. 


America’s finest yachts and the world’s 
fastest Speed Boats, assemble in Biscayne 
Bay for the Mid-Winter Regatta. 


Eight Golf Courses. Many splendid Ten- 
nis Courts. 

Aviation—Express Cruisers of the air to 
Bimini, 45 minutes; Havana, 3/4 hours. 


Miamiexpects to entertain 300,000 visitors 
this Winter, and she has never failed to 
please her guests. $50,000 will be expended 
for musical entertainment. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 


twice daily in Royal Palm Park 
(Eighteen weeks, starting December 6th) 


Horseracing will start its second season 
under the auspices of the Miami Jockey Club, 
sanctioned by the Metropolitan Jockey Club, 
covering a period of 45 days, starting in 
January. 

Passenger transportation facilities greatly increased. 
Florida East Coast Railway System being double 
tracked. Through sleepers from all large cities. Im- 
proved direct steamship service from New York 
operated by the Clyde Line and Admiral S. S. Line— 
from Philadelphia by the Merchants and Miners S. S. 
Co.—from Baltimore and Philadelphia by the Balti- 
more and Carolina S. S. Co. The Dixie Highway 
along the Florida East Coast is being placed in fine 
condition. 

Bank deposits increased from $46,000,000 in 1924 to 
$189,000,000 in 1925. $100,000,000 in new buildings 
during 1925. 46 new hotels, making a total of 136; 
also completing 365 apartment houses, making a total 
of 715. Five thousand residences will take roomers. 


Write for free handsome booklet, 
with full information 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


| tees. 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 147) 

There is a feel to it that is different from 
any other day. In Geneva this is empha- 
sized. The spirit of Geneva’s great re- 
former, Calvin, stalks through the streets, 
and a chill sweeps down from Mont Blane 
across the blue waters of the lake. In com- 
pany with a devout Genevese, we gaze upon 
a latter-day monument to Calvin, sur- 
rounded by a group of the world’s great up- 
lifters—a long block of granite as high and 
wide as the side of a business block. We 
feign admiration, but we feel as dispirited 
as though we were before the walls of a 
penitentiary. 

We awake next morning with a guilty 
feeling of relief that it is Monday, and that 
we will sense the rush and hurly-burly of 
week-day work. We are out early and over 
to headquarters for credentials. 

An immense hotel—formerly the Na- 
tional—set in spacious, flower-bedded 


| grounds, with tennis courts, is now the 


League’s permanent residence. It is the 
abode of the secretariat, including one sec- 


| retary from America, even though League 


literature advertises the United States along 
with Afghanistan, Ecuador, Germany, Tur- 
key, Russia and Monte Carlo in the list of 
incomprehensive or unenlightened absen- 
But the American secretary keeps 
wise to everything, in case some day the 
United States decided to reform. 


The Hall of Consolation 


The hotel is a great workshop, but some- 
how manages to preserve the atmosphere of 
a tabernacle. We step softly and we pitch 
our voice almost to a whisper. Everybody 
is busy and must not be disturbed unless 
the case isimportant. We try for a diagram 
of the place so as to know just where to go. 

The League itself is first subdivided into 
six great organizations. The Assembly, 


vided into six main committees. The sec- 
retariat is composed of thirteen sections, 
with eleven sub-branches. The labor office 
is divided into five parts. The technical 
organizations are divided into four grand 
units, with four principal committees and a 
number of conferences held outside Geneva, 
such as that on Customs Formalities and 
Through Railway Tickets that was held in 
Paris. The special commissions and com- 


| mittees number fifteen. So, without either 


map or guide, our chance is only one in fifty- 


| seven that we will get into the right place. 


It is explained to us that this proportion 
should be reduced to one in thirty-six—just 
the same as roulette—owing to the fact that 
the labor offices and some of the technical 
organizations have separate buildings of 
their own, and that the full Assembly is too 
large to fit into any room of the former 
hotel, therefore always meets over at the 
Hall of Reformation, which is built on the 
site of John Calvin’s temple. 

Did you ever notice how some folks often 
cannot remember perfectly good and simple 
names—always want to say Green for 
Brown, and that sort of thing? Well, we 
hear an uplifter, over at the secretariat, for- 
ever referring to this Hall of Reformation 
as the Hall of Consolation. He doesn’t 
mean it at all, for we correct him, and he 
apologizes. Nevertheless, he gets us into 
the habit and we can’t get over it. We lose 
out at the secretariat. Our one chance in 
thirty-six doesn’t come up, and everybody 
is too busy to bother with us. So we go 
over to the Hall of Consolation to be con- 
soled. Maybe we will get in the front line 
of the sidewalk throng and watch the dele- 
gates go in. The plenary session is at ten 
o'clock. 

The Hall of Consolation—a squarish, 
barnlike edifice—is sort of stuck on at the 
back of the Victoria Hotel. The entrance 
for delegates and press is through the hotel, 
while the visitors, ticketed for the upper 
gallery, go around back. Three Genevese 
policemen guard an empty sidewalk before 
the hotel. It is almost time for the session, 
but the crowd is late. We make to enter, 
but a door attendant bars the way. Unless 
we havea ticket to the League, or a room in 
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the hotel—the key will be evidence of 
that—we are due to lose again. A happy 
thought—we have a rendezvous with a 
journalist friend in the buffet, which is the 
other name for the bar. The doorman 
knows this friend and opines that he might 
be in the buffet, so we win. 

The bar is empty, as bars should be, espe- 
cially at that hour of day. But it develops 
that our friend lives in the hotel, and must 
be either in his own room or in the press 
room, reading the program for the day and 
arranging his thoughts concerning the 
article that later he will cable to America. 
The press room is fairly full, mostly of 
Germans. Thirty-two German papers have 
representatives at the League—three more 
than England. Our friend has not been 
seen about, so we go to his room and 
awaken him. 

“The plenary session begins in a half 
hour and we would like to go in,” we in- 
form him. He yawns and reaches for the 
bell button. 

“Get up,” we insist. ‘‘There is work to 
do—if not for yourself, then for us.’”’ He 
sits up sleepily. He has no intention of 
attending the plenary session. He has al- 
ready been to a plenary session—once for 
an hour. He can always get the speeches 
later. But he has a card—two cards, as a 
matter of fact—and if only he can find 
them we may have them. Personal cards, 
of course, but no one looks at them. He 
gets up and fumbles through clothes and 
papers. He searches a long time and we 
again despair. We suggest that the cur- 
tains be drawn back so that the light of day 
may aid the search. But he gives a sigh of 
victory, dragging a ragged ticket from a 
trousers pocket. 

We are saved; in fact, we are doubly 
saved, for when we return to the press room 
we find our own credentials awaiting us. 
They are delivered by an earnest young 
woman from the secretariat, an exception- 
ally earnest, capable young woman, who, it 
is said, knows more about the League than 
many of the delegates. Anyhow, as soon as 
she knew about us we had all we wanted— 
tickets, maps, diagrams, pamphlets, and 
even booklets that ordinarily are sold for 
twenty cents; everything in fact but 
photographs. We bought them. 

The plenary session of the League of Na- 
tions. We are in the front row of the press 
gallery, where we can see everything. The 
hour has struck. The galleries are almost 
filled, but the seats of the delegates are 
almost empty. But they straggle in. 
President Dandurand of Canada is only 
twenty minutes late, and then the session 
is under way. 


A French:Speaking Irishman 


In the front row, directly beneath the 
rostrum, sit the French. Painlevé, back 
from Aix, refreshed, rosy, mustache prop- 
erly waxed; Paul-Boncour, alert, smiling, 
restless; Loucheur, heavy, stolid, man- 
darinlike; Briand, shaggy, cynical, loung- 
ing, and staring at the ceiling through half- 
closed eyes. On the first side row, the 
British. Chamberlain, monocled and im- 
maculate; Viscount Cecil, lean, elegant, 
earnest; the Duchess of Atholl, trim, sedate. 
Over behind the French, on the opposite 
side of the aisle, the Irish. Desmond Fitz- 
gerald, blond, curly-haired, young but 
flinty; Kevin Higgins, dark, sleek, well 
dressed; and Diarmuid O’Hegarty, rough 
and sleepy. Other notables scattered 
throughout the room. Paul Hymans of 
Belgium. The aged but still stalwart Count 
Apponyi of Hungary, Viscount Ishii of 
Japan. The Abyssinian delegation giving 
color and the Maharaja of Patiala from 
India lending splendor to the scene. 

There are two official languages, English 
and French. The speaker may elect his lan- 
guage, but it is then translated to the other 
by the official interpreter, thus dragging the 
session into twice the ordinary time and 
also wearing on the patience of everyone. 

Tang Tsai-Fou of China has the rostrum. 
A long, impassioned plea, delivered in halt- 
ing French, on the ills of his country. The 


delegates are uneasy. They sq 
haps a resolution is coming that1 
to demand political action. But T 
Fou wanders off on the subje 
duties. It appears that champ 
cigars are cheaper in China than. 
on account of the low tariff. 
breathes easier. = 
When the interpreter begins, { 
slight commotion in the front roy 
is going out, climbing heavily o 
cheur and Paul-Boncour, and fun 
his cigarette case. No need for hi 
it all over again in English, whic 
not understand. ; 
Desmond Fitzgerald has the f 
speaks in French—beautiful, « 
French, and the British delegati 
openly annoyed. It is apparent 
do not understand. Why can’t t 
man speak a proper language? ] 
Fitzgerald was raised in the Lati 
of Paris, and he often prefers th 
language to his own. Preside 
Dandurand also is annoying. He 
Fitzgerald in French. Coming fr 
the dominions, one would think 
have sense enough to speak Eng 
French is quite common in Car 
Dandurand shows his linguistie y 


Behind Glass Dog 


Count Apponyi is on the rosti 
old statesman speaks for more 
hour, ponderously eloquent. T 
understand French applaud tl 
tendencies of the ex-militarist. 7 
do not understand fear he may b 
the assemblage to a wrong tack 
goes on and on, until only the ge 
hibit interest. Many delegates 1 
sily. A number wander back tot 
reserved for distinguished visito 
with Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. Th 
the speaker becomes a drone, t 
phere is oppressive. We gaze al 
packed galleries. Interest ther 
tained; a sort of religious fervor 
the faces peering intently over th 
half expect that the speaker’s | 
will call forth the Chautauqua s: 
graceful flutter of white handkerc 
the voice of a journalist invites 
buffet. 

After luncheon there is a meet 
Council at the League headquart 
sumptuous Glass Room oyerlo 
splendid park and the sparkling 
go there, but the front entrane 
whenever the Council meets, pe 
the view may not be interrupt 
passing throng, so we go in the 
The grand corridor is packed. T 
is after all the Big Ten, made up ¢ 
resentatives of the great and 
powers. Its function, according 
law, is to “deal with any matter 
sphere of action of the League ¢ 
the peace of the world.” So, yo 
important. The crowd has rei 
there. f 

We wander about the lobby, g 
acquaintances and wondering W 
and-So has arrived or is arrivin 
come to the closed doors of the G 
Here the crowd is thicker and 
tirely feminine. We go away to’ 
ferent offices, but as we pass ag 
times throughout the afternoor 
crowd is still there. Finally w 
study it. i 

It is a quiet crowd. There is 
or shoving. In fact, it seareelym 
is no talk. Every pair of eyes is 
the closed doors. Everyone 8 
listening. There is an expressio 
religious rapture upon every fac 
Council may, under League |! 
thatany covenant-breaking sta’ 
from the League. So we suppose 
thing like that is in progress, 
had been naughty and is b 
punished. We ask in low tones 
But no answer—only stares, 
pitying. We go away. We fin 
the agendum to learn that th 

(Continued on Page 1 


(Continued from Page 150) 
uss certain matters pertaining to the 
oal basin and to draft the League 


ppears now that again for the year 
ye total upkeep of the League of Na- 
vill hover around $5,000,000, includ- 
‘k hire; but this is not considered too 
vhen it is divided into fifty-five parts, 
is estimated that the quota of the 
jations is in no case greater than one 
ousandth of the nation’s total ex- 
are. Of the total, about $2,500,000 
he League itself, and the remainder 
labor office, the permanent court, 
» working capital. 
drift out of the place and sit on a 
beside the lake. Beside us is a fat 
ase who stares moodily, it seems, 
2 crystal-clear water. He glances at 
sionally, and finally drags out a pipe. 
lerican?’’ he grunts. We admit it, 
‘seems to cheer up, so we start the 
sation. 
vat for Geneva,” we say—‘‘the 
17? 
jonders this for a moment, then says, 
‘they got one of our best hotels,” 
ag back over his shoulder. 
; think, man, of the business the 
brings! All these conferences—the 
once a year and the score of minor 
‘here are hundreds of Leaguers alone 
id their money.” 
the Leaguers!’”’ Histoneisstrangely 
Well, you see, it’s this way: Geneva 
arrow strip of territory that sticks 
m the rest of Switzerland, and the 
lentes is only a few miles away, on 
ides. The Leaguers benefit by the 
thange and go to France to buy. 
|) to Aix, or even down to Lyons.” 
) are there no passport difficulties in 
lerossing of the frontier at will?’’ 
| for Leaguers. Everyone, down to 
jiographers, carries the League card 
fe them by. They are not troubled 
y visas or customs, and they are re- 
“id every three years for a nice long 
at home.’ He paused, to reflect, 
ss. “Oh, of course, don’t think I am 
/er. The League does heaps of good, 
He.” 
|;ourse,”’ we say, and we ask his fur- 
/nion on this line. 


eneva Before and After 


yl, there are lots of things in which 
(Zue is useful. All these different na- 
ee acquainted for one thing—sort 
twise to one another, and that, of 
(nelps things back home. Then they 
le good recommendations—lots of 
| pium traffic and white slavery are 
ils, along with alcoholism. Must be 
jl out. Then there are such useful 
® as tonnage measurement in inland 
“ion, the protection of industrial 
7. The Mediterranean interchange 
eta officers and the Japanese in- 
ze of health officers and the stand- 
4on of biological products.” 

ait impatiently. . 
sours matters the League has 


3successful up to date. It has taken 

in the settlement of questions like 
And Islands, Vilna, Memel, Upper 
éAlbania, Corfu. But no great world 
41 comes up, where the powers don’t 
ther and decide for themselves.” 
| about Mosul? That’s important. 
‘fe Cause war between England and 

‘8. It is up before the League at this 


) 

| But there again the Council re- 
give judgment until a lot of tech- 
ints have been decided at The 
« The danger remains that while the 
*/ quibble, the Turks will march.” 

, the man talks like the London 
/\ ail; but again he lapses into silence, 
‘noodily into the water. 
Y eva,”’ we insisted. ‘You get 
if visitors who come because the 
s here.”’ 

ors!” he laughed. “But Geneva 
lad visitors. Geneva was stylish 
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before the League came. But the League 
Assembly is just at the best time of the 
year, so there is no room for the fashionable 
crowd. The Leaguers don’t set the style. 
Geneva has the League, but it is no longer 
a stylish town.” 

He gets up and moves off heavily. We re- 
turn to our hotel. 

The telephone operator informs us that 
our friend of the day before—the one who 
went to church—is on the wire. He seems 
excited, so our tone becomes sympathetic. 

“You see, we are giving this dinner to- 
night for you,” he says, and we admit that 
such was our understanding. But we think 
there is some important League develop- 
ment that has called the dinner off. ‘‘ But,”’ 
he adds, “‘there is a Russian grand duchess 
coming—a real one—and there is the ques- 
tion of the seating. You won’t mind par- 
ticularly if she has the seat of honor?” 

“My boy,” say we, ‘‘we’re for the grand 
duchess every time. Put her right up at the 
top and don’t mind us at all. Just get us in 
close, and we will discuss anything with 
her, except the League, in fair French, bad 
German or good United States.” 

“She speaks them all,” says he, “‘and we 
are going to have sweet corn on the cob.” 

“Many times three rousing cheers,” say 
we. “Is it Golden Bantam or Country Gen- 
tleman?” And he says it’s both, and that 
he had the seed sent over, special, from the 
United States. 


Dining With the Grand Duchess 


The grand duchess is all that is adver- 
tised. She naturally is down in her luck 
these days, like all grand duchesses, but she 
is very sweet about it and doesn’t blame 
anyone, not even the League. In fact, we do 
not talk about the League much. There are 
occasional cracks, far down the table, but 
the grand duchess skillfully leads the talk 
into other channels. On the other side of 
us is a bride, a little French girl, and a 
peach. This is about her first experience in 
such a mix-up of nationalities, believers and 
unbelievers, and she is “‘very much in- 
trigued”’ in everything as she says herself. 
She is settled in Geneva because of the 
League; or rather on account of her hus- 
band, so before long we sense what is 
coming. 

“What does America think of the 
League?” she asks, unblinking. 

“But we want to know what Geneva 
thinks of the League,” we riposte. ‘‘The 
League belongs to Geneva now, you know.” 

“Oh, it’s great for Geneva, whether Ge- 
neva knows it or not. What would she do 
without it, now? Perhaps she would com- 
mit suicide in her beautiful lake. Come, 
come, you must tell what America thinks.” 

We compromise by telling her a story 
that we heard that very afternoon at the 
hotel—a story of an American couple who 
lived in Geneva for years. They remained 
only during the season, for they were very 
rich and had many beautiful houses, both in 
America and abroad. In Geneva they gave 
beautiful entertainments in their exquisite 
chalet, the grounds of which stretched down 
to a private pier, where a white yacht rode 
proudly. Came the news that Geneva had 
been chosen as the permanent home for the 
League over many bidders. ‘‘Great for 
Geneva,” they said, being at that moment 
off for the winter season at Cairo. 

They returned to Geneva for the autumn 
season, and found the League installed and 
the first Assembly in full swing. They went 
away immediately. That winter many 
workmen came to their beautiful park and 
built a high wall that even shuts away the 
lake. The pier was demolished and the 
boat sold. The couple came back later, mo- 
toring in by night so that no one saw them. 
They are in Geneva now, but no one sees 
them. From the grounds of their home they 
can see across the lake and watch the snow 
atop Mont Blanc. But Geneva is shut out 
to them by the high wall. Geneva may 
never see them again. The Genevese say 
they must be crazy, these Americans. 

“Now, I just wonder whether they really 
are,’’ the little bride says thoughtfully. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


under which the petroleum industry devel- 
oped its own specialized character and form 
is essential. 

Although the United States is neither 
alone nor exceptional in, possessing large 
oil-bearing areas, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the major development has taken 
place on our soil. Our production of crude 
at home has practically kept pace with our 
domestic consumption of petroleum prod- 


| ucts, and there being little excess of con- 


sumption over production, the incentive to 


— embark on hazardous ventures in foreign 


fields until recent years has been small. 
It so happens that Great Britain and the 
European nations commercially comparable 


_ to the United States, and possessing facili- 


ties for the development of such an industry, 
lack the raw material in appreciable quan- 


| tities within their own boundaries. On the 


| other hand, most of the countries possessing 


potential oil areas are without the climatic 


| and economic advantages which have con- 


tributed to the rapid and easy development 
of our petroleum resources. In the general 
scheme of things ours has been the most 
favored nation in this gift of Nature. 

If we turn our eyes to the northerly half 


| of South America we will see an effective 


% illustration of this contrast of conditions 
f and advantages. Here are countries pos- 
| sessing large potential petroleum areas, but 
_ although their existence has long been rec- 


ognized by men of scientific knowledge, 
and although of all the probable productive 


| fields of the world these lie closest to the 


United States, nevertheless many obstacles 


| to their development have been encoun- 


tered. A tropical climate, lack of organized 
transportation except by water, and politi- 
cal disturbances have all entered into the 
problem and have confined the geological 


| reconnaissance of these countries to rela- 
| tively small and scattered sections. 


Developing Foreign Fields 


The part that scientifically organized 


| transportation, fitted to the special re- 
| quirements of the industry, has played in 


the petroleum development of the United 
States is but vaguely appreciated by most 
of us. But the visitor to those South Amer- 
ican countries which figure in the oil maps 


_ of the world soon learns what it means. 
| There many of the most promising struc- 
_ tures which have been investigated by 
| geologists—or geologized, as the oil man 


puts it—lie far inland. To develop a pro- 
duction of crude involves countless haz- 
ards, the most important of which are the 


| construction of transportation systems 


through tropical jungles, provisioning, and 
the delivery of equipment from distant 


| bases. on the seacoast, which, in case of 
heavy machinery, involves enormous freight 


and handling charges. Scarcely less for- 
midable is the problem of labor, which 
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means the importation of technic: 
mechanical experts and the training 
tive workers to novel tasks. Bou 
with this is the creation of sanitary 
tions, a matter of much graver conc 
tropical countries than in our own 
Serious as are the obstacles in conn 
with these initial phases of productic 
subsequent problems of bringing the 
to a market almost equal them in p 
tude. 

An index of the fortunate conditio 
der which the industry has expanded 
United States in comparison with itse 
sion in other countries on this hemisp] 
to be found in the fact that, in the ma 
of our fields, commercial developmey 
cluding a market for the productior 
been attained in an average of six mc 
while it has required a minimum 
many years to bring the more impc 
foreign fields to a similar stage. Ir 
fundamental advantage the Americar 
torist has from the very outset 
sciously shared and our whole indy 
and social structure has benefited, 


What We Owe to Gasoline 


The development of a modern oil fi 
in no country a poor man’s job, butan 
of what it means elsewhere may be , 
ered from the industry’s experience 
before an adequate return on investn 
in most of the foreign fields has been 
ized, the minimum expenditure has 
quently been $25,000,000, and in certa 
them double that amount. Except in] 
ico and the older fields of Russia, Rum 
and Galicia, there has been little com: 
tive effort in the exploitation of petrol 
resources such as prevails in the Un 
States. In most of these other for 
fields development has been largely th 
sult of the efforts of a single company. 

Physical obstacles and the large iny 
ment of capital required for operat 
abroad early convinced the American 


* dustry as a whole that a dollar investe 


the oil business at home would yield « 
siderably more than a dollar spent « 
where. The major British and Hurop 
oil companies have been equally alive 
this, and for the reason that we as a nal 
have always pursued the policy of theo 
door with regard to foreign participation 
our petroleum development, the way of t 
foreign companies has been made easy. 
A few years ago some of the Europ: 
oil corporations, primarily formed to 
velop and market petroleum from fields 
other parts of the world, decided to en 
American territory. In 1923 one of th 
companies produced 35,000,000 barrels 
crude in the United States, or 38 per ct 
of its total output.. This company’s | 
tivities extend to all the seven seas, but 
(Continued on Page 157) 


Natives Making a Road Through a South American Jungle Over Which Supplies ‘can 


be Carried Into a Proposed Drilling Site 


'e 


yntinued from Page 154) 
t-that it has realized that invest- 
imerican petrolum development 
ore lucrative return than similar 
tsin other countries. As a result 
iean consuming public has en- 
ite years the benefits of the em- 
of foreign capital in developing 
basic resources. 
y entering intimately into the 
of life prevailing in the average 
or business concern would re- 
yusand channels through which 
methods and competitive effort 
ight petroleum products of the 
jality at minimum cost to the 
‘ery consumer. Thus these prod- 
become essential commodities 
ito every sphere of our existence, 
commercial and social. 
; consideration of the countless 
h other products of petroleum 
ned:in the fabric of our industrial 
yorth while contemplating some 
‘efits to civilization which have 
ym the abundance of gasoline. It 
ously increased the radius of ex- 
' the average man and woman. 
‘s are an impressive factor in the 
velopment of the United States, 
{l all agree that the basis of our 
‘and of our civilization lies in our 
immunities and our vast agricul- 
uin. To these the motor car has 
\calculable boon. It has broad- 
deial life of isolated communities 
it up with that of others. 
f insignificant that in the statis- 
/notor trade the greatest increases 
portion of cars to population are 
|. agricultural states. This means 
ee measure the motor car has 
he loneliness and disabilities: of 
/For the average man and woman 
‘royed distance to a degree that 
rtation- devices of the past could 
‘nplished. Had it performed no 
‘ice than bringing an era of im; 
hways to supplant the primitive 
| existed at the dawn of this cen- 
ro have justified itself. 


bracking Processes 
I 
‘me has the cost of gasoline been 
to limit in any way its general 
's been so universally available at 
of price as to make possible the 
:1 employment of the motor car. 
iy the American people consume 
| in almost incredible volume as 
swith those of other nations. In 
er capita consumption was five 
at barrels as compared with one- 
rel per capita for the remainder 
Ie population, or twenty-seven 
e than the average elsewhere. 
(2 we produced in that year five- 
(the world’s petroleum, we con- 
{1 almost equal ratio. In fact, our 
'vity has become so dependent 
j oleum that we as a people have 
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developed a motor nerve through which 
any suggestion of a materially increased 
price, or of a possible depletion of supply, 
reacts upon our national consciousness. 

There has always been ‘some apprehen- 
sion as to the future supply of petroleum. 
The public has acquired this uneasy feeling 
from the oil men themselves, for only within 
the past few years have those engaged in 
the industry ceased to wonder what would 
happen when this or that field was ex- 
hausted. Formerly the available supply of 
gasoline could: be measured only by the 
amount of crude in sight, for methods of 
manufacture were still primitive and the 
yield of gasoline obtainable was limited to 
the only known method of extraction— 
primary distillation. 

Naturally there were doubts as to 
whether all the gasoline recoverable by this 
means would be sufficient to meet the con- 
stantly expanding demand. In a measure 
this situation was met by the development 
of processes for the extraction of gasoline 
from natural and refinery gas, and in 
greater part by the perfection of what is 
known as cracking. Although by this 
cracking method one barrel of crude yields 
as much gasoline as was previously avail- 
able from two, it is doubtful if even today 
the average American producer, not to 
speak of those engaged in other branches 
of the industry, fully realizes the extent to 
which the production of crude necessary to 
meet our gasoline requirements has been 
reduced by the commercialization of the 
various cracking processes. 


Can the Demand be Met? 


Since the first decade of the oil business, 
scientific authorities—on the basis of the 
evidence before them—have been predict- 
ing an early and final exhaustion of our 
petroleum resources. But what: these au- 
thorities failed to consider was the impelling 
influence of demand. The higher level of 
price arising from this demand was the 
factor they ignored, but, nevertheless, at 
each successive stage it has been effective in 
causing the requirements for petroleum to 
be fully met. 

In as muchas the problem of obtaining a 
sufficient amount of crude to meet the de- 
mand has always been one of economics, of 
price performing its normal function, by 
increasing or decreasing consumption, an 
understanding of the influence of price 
upon supply is necessary to an appreciation 
of just how the supplies of essential petro- 
leum derivatives are to be provided in the 
future. The consideration of this will be 
clarified by a recital of the economics of the 
uses of petroleum in modern commerce. 

Petroleum, either in its crude or finished 
state, is largely used as fuel—as gasoline for 
automotive engines; as kerosene for illu- 
mination and heat; as light distillate oils 
for the Diesel engine—a revolutionizing in- 
vention in itself—and as fuel oil for steam 
generation. During periods of overproduc- 
tion much petroleum has been forced into 
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direct competition with coal for the genera- 
tion of power on land and as bunkers for 
cargo ships. 

Since this country possesses an abundant 
reserve of coal, the competition of fuel oil, 
with a commodity the value of which is 
solely dependent upon its thermal effi- 
ciency, has been uneconomic, but it has 
been unavoidable. This competition has 
offered the only immediate outlet for a sur- 
plus which would have been very costly to 
store. At such time in the distant future, 
however, as the production of crude de- 
clines or consumption of products increases 
to the point of threatening a shortage, 
prices of the product will advance and con- 
sumption will’ decrease, beginning with 
those derivatives of crude for which sub- 
stitutes are obtainable at a lower cost. 

When the price of petroleum for power 
purposes becomes higher than that of coal, 
there will be a conversion from oil to coal, 
with a corresponding reduction in the con- 
sumption of fuel oil. Oil so released will be 
converted by the various cracking proc- 
esses into products of higher value, and 
thus an augmented supply of gasoline will 
be made available. The present pressure to 
sell oil for use under boilers in competition 
with coal is due to the fact that probably 
one-half the 1,054,000 barrels thus burned 
daily has no other available market and 
cannot be economically stored pending the 
day until it is needed for the manufacture 
of gasoline. 

There are relatively few uses in which 
coal cannot satisfactorily supplant fuel oil. 
The exceptions include naval and military 
requirements, the enrichment of coal gas, 
glass manufacture, specialized steel manu- 
facture and certain other industrial proc- 
esses. Any actual shortage of crude would 
result in the general displacement not only 


_ of fuel oil by coal but progressively of other 


products of petroleum by cheaper substi- 
tutes as the cost of petroleum advanced to 
a level that would give the substitutes a 
price advantage. The order in which pe- 
troleum would be replaced by substitutes 
in the remote contingency of a serious 
scarcity of crude is: First, as liquid fuel 
for steam generation on land; second, as 
liquid fuel for steam generation at sea; 
third, as gas oils and distillate fuels; fourth, 
as fuel for Diesel motors; and finally as 
gasoline. 

Fuel oil would not only be the first to be 
affected but it is the only product of petro- 
leum the use of which would be curtailed in 
the event of a marked scarcity of crude. 
Last year our consumption of petroleum 
products, including asphalt, wax, coke and 
similar products, was the equivalent. of 
796,145,000 barrels of crude. Of this quan- 
tity 644,000,000 barrels were run through 
the refineries, the balance being sold with- 
out first being refined. From the quantity of 
crude so run only 214,128,000 barrels was 
gasoline, or about 26.9 per cent of the total 
amount consumed. 


Wasteful Use of Gasoline 


Had there been no cracking equipment 
in operation last year, it would have been 
necessary to run 856,000,000 barrels of 
crude to meet the gasoline demand, or 
212,000,000 barrels more than was actually 
run. On the other hand, had the price of 
gasoline justified the investment of the 
capital necessary to provide the industry 
with the requisite amount of cracking 
equipment, 385,000,000 barrels of crude 
would have sufficed to meet the entire de- 
mand for gasoline and for the necessary 
lubricating oils. In the latter case there 
would have been little if any heavy fuel oil 
available to come into competition with 
coal. 

In 1918 the ratio of cracked gasoline to 
the primary distillation, or straight gaso- 
line, was one barrel to six and one-half; by 
1924 this ratio had risen to one barrel in 
three and two-thirds. This rapid growth is 
one of the industrial victories which have 
marked the history of petroleum. It is the 
ancient story of science and commerce 
transforming the by-product of yesterday 


Novembe; 


into the major product of to¢ 
figures are impressive, for thre 
intensive refining the day of gs 
gasoline has been put forward t 
remote as to be negligible from 
point of the motorist. 

At the present time there ig j 
an actual overproduction of app) 
164,000,000 barrels of crude, if 
by the quantity used as fuel in 
which coal could have been gi 
There is no price incentive as yi 
inate entirely this uneconomie 
Similarly, we are using gasoline 
in our motors because there ha 
price incentive to improve their 
as to maximum results for a mini 
sumption of gasoline. We have 
ting along with an automotive en; 
has given us but 5 per cent effici 
the fuel used. 


Defenses Against Fuel Sj} 


Europe, under the stimulus of 
gasoline swelled by duties and ta 
of proportion to the American 
improved the efficiency of autor 
gines until it gets as much out of: 
gasoline as we get out of two. Ow 
automotive experts have recently 
the opinion that our present e 
ciency could be doubled. Th 
plished, the price of gasoline mi 
upward without materially affe 
average expenditure for this eo 
The motoring public may view 1 
with equanimity if it keeps its e 
price per mile rather than on the 
gallon. 

An advance in price which wot 
as has resulted many times in 
from a deficiency in supply is tl 
ist’s guaranty of the future. W 
told by the industry that an a 
price is due to the demand being 
of the supply, he does not realize 
deficiency is temporary and the 
creased price will operate to ove 
Higher prices for gasoline in the 
which is something entirely diffe 
an increase in the cost of motor tr 
tion—would bring within the rea 
motorist several lines of defense a; 
depletion of his supply of motor | 

Some of the best business min 
country have been recently eng: 
survey of these lines of defense a 
probable demand to be made upol 
the years to come. A Committee 
all prominent members of the . 
Petroleum Institute, and each ar 
authority on one or more phases | 
troleum industry, was asked to v 
this task by the institute, and it 
issued an able report on the subje 
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. fields.» There has seldom been a time when 
the industry has known what the future 
might bring forth, or in what direction it 
must go for supplies of raw material. 
Nevertheless, refineries, pipelinesand equip- 
ment of this character were planned with 
an eye to the future; and the mobile nature 
of the industry—its changing bases—was 
fully recognized by the pioneers who com- 
menced the work of systemization more 
than half a century ago. Thus if the ratio 
between foreign and home supplies that at 
present prevails were ever reversed, the in- 
dustry as at present organized could auto- 
matically adapt itself to the change. 


Ain Ample Future Fuel Supply 


The pipe-line systems which now carry 
crude from the inland states to seaports 
could convey crude as cheaply in the oppo- 
site direction. The great petroleum tankers 
which have borne the Stars and Stripes into 
every seaport of the world could bring crude 
from foreign lands as easily and economi- 
cally as they now convey petroleum prod- 
ucts to other countries. 

An interesting fact in marine transport 
is that the longer the milage the lower 
the per ton cost per mile. Crude could be 
transported from a port in the Near East 
or South America as cheaply as the same 
commodity is now moved from California 
through the Panama Canal to a North 
Atlantic port. The public may be assured 
that any difficulties that might arise from 
the necessity of going abroad for supplies 
of crude would not be economic. 

The petroleum industry lives, so tospeak, 
amid ever-changing scenes. Considering 
past experience, it is not impossible that in 
the future, through inventive genius in 
chemistry and mechanics, more efficient 
motors.and generators may be developed 
that will utilize sources of energy other than 
gasoline. Unquestionably countless. un- 
known inventors are seeking that goal to- 
day. Such a discovery might cause gasoline 
to be eclipsed as a major product, just as 
kerosene was relegated by electricity to a 
minor position. 

In the light of these facts it may be 
claimed for the American petroleum indus- 
try that it has displayed conspicuous fore- 
sight, initiative and resource in the past, 
and in the face of an enormously increasing 
demand has made petroleum products more 
easily available and at a cheaper price than 
in any country in the world. The wide- 
spread consumption of the products has 
been due to their low cost. The price has 
produced alike the demand and the product 
to meet the demand, and this factor will 
continue to create both the market and the 
requirements of the future, for the resources 
that I have outlined will ultimately be 
drawn upon and utilized under the incen- 
tive of price. 

A higher price immediately operates to 
divert the stream of petroleum into the 
channels of its most essential uses and so 
minimizes its noneconomic use in consump- 
tion. The least economic use of oil—that is, 
in competition with coal—is directly due to 
price. Price, which is always fixed by com- 
petition, finds the oil and produces it. Price 
controls and limits its use. As the Ameri- 
can public signals its needs to the petroleum 
industry, the response will continue to be, 
as it has been in the past, a supply of motor 
fuel ample for the future requirements of 
the nation. 
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AVING a choice of all construction 

toys, Jackie selected Meccano, the 

original and “The Daddy of them 
all.’””, More than once Jackie has been 
known to dash off between pictures to fin- 
ish a Meccano model which he has designed 
himself. 
Your boy, too, can share in this Meccano 
fun. He can build towers, cranes, bridges,— 
anything his heart desires. It’s as easy as 
building with blocks. 

Made First—Made Better—Builds Most 
Meccano has such a variety of parts—that’s 
why it will build more models than any 
other toy. Other toys have copied some of 
these parts but only Meccano has them all. 
Don’t be fooled, be sure to get the genuine 
Meccano, 


In every Meccano outfit is a big book full 


of pictures of models. The fun begins as 
soon as your boy opens his set. 


For sale at all toy and hardware stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will on receipt of price. 


These two Books sent FREE 


“The Magic Carpet’—that carries boys to 
the wonderland of Meccano joy and model- 
building. “The Jackie Coogan Book” 


—An interesting story of 
2 


cano factory, and what 
Y he saw there. 

¥ Both books sent free to 
your boy for the names 
and addresses of three of 
his chums. Put No. 26 after 
his own name for reference. 
Meccano Company, Inc., Div. S-11, Elizabeth, N. J. 
In Canada—Meccano Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 


Jackie’s visit to: the Mec- 
Revit 


Engineering for Boys 


| What 


You furnish: 
We furnish: 1. 
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Money-Making Plan 
Could Be Better for You? 


Only a few hours of your spare time 
when convenient. 


A complete initial outfit for imme- 
diate profitable work, without charge. 


All the supplies and equipment you 
need, at all times, without cost to you. 


A series of illuminating booklets on 


4. 


just how to succeed and, each month, 
a sales magazine devoted to tested 
money-bringing plans, without charge. 


The latest issues of each of the three 
big Curtis publications. 


Earn cash profits from the first day in a permanent ever-expanding business. 
Like other subscription representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman, you may make as much as 


$25.00 A Week Extra 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


_-935 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Name. 


No Investment, No Experience Needed | 


Without obligatién to me, please send details of your spare-time business offer. 


Street 
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(very boy in. 
cCAmerica will be 
thrilled with. 


The New Erector 


the world-famous 
construction toy / 


Ny 


HEN a boy hasan Erector Set he can 
make working models of steam 
shovels, concrete mixers, locomotives, 
draw-bridges, hundreds of engineering 


toys.. The powerful Erector electric 
motor makes them whiz and go. 


Erector exclusive features are:—Its 
square girders; curved girders; steam 
shovel; new Erector boiler; dredge 
bucket; giant fly wheel. Other Erector 
features are:—Its perforated strips; a 
great assortment of gears and hundreds 
of other perfect mechanical parts for a 
boy to build a new toy every day. 


Sign this coupon and I will send my 
new free book about the new Erector, 
“One Thousand Toys in One,” also a 
present, the Mysterious Gilbertscope. 


Super Erector No. 7—$10 


THE most popular Erector Set—contains 
powerful electric motor, new Erector boiler, 
steam shovel, base plates, curved girders, as- 
sortment of gears—473 
parts, builds 533 models 
—with.64-page manual 
in colors. Packed in 
wooden chest. Price $10. 
Other Erector Sets 
from $1.00 to $50.00. 


A. C. GILBERT CO. 
117 Blatchley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Please send your free book, “1,000 toys 
in 1”’. and also the Gilbertscope to the 
following address: 


Better Packages mean Better Business 


Keck Automatic Tape Dispensers seal packages neatly and securely 
with Printed Gum Tape. They feed, measure, moisten and cut off 
tape without muss or fuss. Packages carry your advertisement with- 
out cost. Save time—save money. Order thru your jobber or write 


$ 


=—— 3 Dayton, Ohio 

We print tape for all machines 

J —write for prices before 
ordering elsewhere. 


PACKAGE SERVICE CORP. 
ox Oy 
— \Y> 
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Jobbersand specialty salesmenwantedeverywhere 
Liberal profits and commissions 


FAMOUS LONG DISTANCE MIRACO GUARANTEED 
aa ADIOS CTR PRICES ok, A 
NEW MODELS @@™ ght 
Users report Miraco Radios get : A of 
programs from far distant stations 


loud and clear on a speaker. Most 
amazing values in guaranteed 
factory-built,. factory-tested long 


distance sets—let testimony of 

users convince you. 

Powerful New Multitube 

Miraco gets long distance 

onloud speaker. Set, ONLY be 
N 


N 
: FREE! Literature on katest : 
¢ improved 1 to 5 tube 
models, new low prices, testimony of 
users and SPECIAL-OFFER. Write wntee 
MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N Write! 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-C E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREE 
lO DAYS 
TRIAL 


You can have this ball-bearing, long- 
wearing L. C. Smith Typewriter from 
our nearest authorized dealer or direct 
from us, for 10 days’ Trial with abso- 
lutely no obligation. After 10 days, if 
youare not perfectly satisfied, just send 
it back. If you. keep it, pay only $3.00 
down, then. small. monthly payments. 
LOWEST PRICES we ever made on the 
genuine Silent L. C. Smith—tate style— 
full size—modern conveniences—high- 
est quality rebuilt— 5 Year Guarantee. 
GIVEN WITH YOUR MACHINE— 
Complete Coursein TouchTyping; Tools; 
Waterproof Cover;- Instruction- Book. 
Send today for Special Prize offer and 
valuable typewriter information. 

SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP, 
36B-360 E. Grand Ave. Chicago 


J ramous L.C.SMITH—. 
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Tile FOOTSTEP 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“T repeat,” said the expert with patient 
emphasis, “it is not the type of case we 
handle.” 

Reginald Baker had not arrived home 
the next morning as had been expected. 
He had been shunted off to the north among 
the hard woods, and a telegram failed to 
reach him until two days later. Then he 
came by airplane. There was something 
staunch about Baker in a storm. He went 
to the Corlears people, who did handle this 
type of case. But they had a polite excuse. 


II 


APTAIN BROADBILL, he of the deli- 
cate, confidential and strictly private 
detective agency, had been kept waiting for 
half an hour in young Baker’s anteroom 
along with a dozen others, when young 
Baker came in late and in a hurry and not 
bothering to use his private door, but plow- 
ing through the morning levee without a 
look. The waiting chairs stirred expect- 
antly, but Baker had already disappeared, 
and the pneumatic bumpers of two doors 
thumping gently behind him notified the 
listeners that he had taken refuge in his 
private-audience chamber. There was a 
long silence. Broadbill, the delicate, con- 
fidential and strictly private, turned his 
capacious visage on his elbow neighbor and 
surveyed him gingerly. He was a dapper 
little fellow from the architect’s office, with 
a roll of sketches. The detective knocked 
the neighboring elbow; he covered the 
loose corner of his mouth with a discreet 
hand and remarked, in a voice audible to 
all the room, ‘‘He thinks he is the Angel 
Gabriel.” Getting no reaction, he added 
to the empty air, ‘‘I’ve got a waiting line of 
my own.” 
He arose, took his hat and moved threat- 
eningly to the exit. The clerk at the desk 
continued writing, the chair warmers re- 


| laxed, as if relieved at the prospect of being 


one less. Captain Broadbill got as far as 
the water bottle. He paused to quench his 
thirst from a dainty paper cup. Then he 


| returned to his place and sat down. More 
| silence. 


The buzzer sounded, causing a 
general start. The clerk emerged from his 
pencilings and gave Captain Broadbill a 
curt nod. Broadbill dusted himself off for 
the audience, and as he passed on in he 
gave the envious group a broad wink. 
Baker was a man of, say, thirty-five. He 
presented the general effect of the man 
whom commercial artists strive so success- 
fully to depict in collar advertisements. His 
wife was thirty-five years his senior. People 
invariably added this qualifying clause in 
speaking of Baker, as if it were only fair to 
the third person of a transaction to put this 
card on the table, no matter what others 
they held in the hole. His wife, the great 
Velma Ilseng, had retired to private life 
with a fortune to match her fame. But 
nothing now remained of the diva’s voice 
except her records, which were capitalized 
in six figures. This suite of offices in the 
Bourse Building represented Velma Ilseng, 


| Ine., with Baker as chief of staff. The 


waiting list in the entry room any morning 
was evidence of the ramifications of the 
incorporated legal person of the extinct 
singer. Baker was, always had been, a 
high-priced man; yet his stewardship had 
been so successful, not only for his wife but 
for her married children as well, that it was 
generally admitted that she had, as usual 
in all her dealings, struck an exceptional 
bargain. 

Captain Broadbill, the delicate, confi- 


| dential and strictly private, closed the lest 


door behind him, tiptoed across the room 
to the witness chair, his hat dangling 
loosely in one hand. Baker was too well 
bred for Broadbill and made the detective 
ill at ease;--but Broadbill had enough inso- 
lence to bridge the gap. He waited. 

“Have-you anything to report to me, 
Broadbill?”’ asked Baker. 

Broadbill, after a moment’s thought, 
shook his head and smiled. 


“No,” he said, and stared straight into 


the gaze of the man at the desk. 

““You have been on the case six weeks,” 
said Baker. 

“Yes; six weeks Thursday.” 

“What steps have you taken?” asked 
Baker. 

Broadbill contrived an admirable ex- 
pression of surprise. 

“None,” he said. He drew the lazy 
breath of a fat man in a chair that fitted 
him. “You didn’t expect me to do any- 
thing, did you?” 

There may have been an instant of 
breathless thought on the part of the well- 
dressed man at the desk, but the keen eyes 
of Broadbill failed to detect it. 

“No,” said Baker. He touched the buzzer 
for the next visitor. The door opened and 
the little architect came in on the heels of 
the clerk. 

“Good morning, Sutro,” said Baker, 
nodding. He got up slowly. “Put in your 
final statement, Broadbill,”’ he said. ‘Our 
vouchers go out Thursdays. If you get it 
in before then you will have your check 
this week.” 

“Final?” said Broadbill, as if in mild 
surprise. ‘Oh, no,” he expostulated good- 
naturedly, ‘“‘I expect to be on your pay roll 
for some time to come.” 

The amiable Baker shook his head the 
while he was unrolling the sketches from 
the architect’s; they were the preliminary 
draft of plans for a sun parlor for the house 
at Manhasset. 

“Unfortunately, no,” he said, smiling. 
He turned to his clerk. “See that Broad- 
bill’s account is closed this week without 
fail,” he said. Broadbill was on his feet, 
kicking out his baggy trousers. He dropped 
an expressive eyelid over his left eye for the 
benefit of the little draftsman, who flinched. 
“Oh, I don’t lie awake nights worrying 
how to collect what you owe me, Mr. 
Baker,’ he cried expansively; and with 
this amiable tribute to the financial rating 
of the husband of Velma IIseng, he took his 
departure, a deep-sea roll to his gait. 

Baker was saying, as the door shut, ‘‘This 
means we shall have to go into the south 
wall, doesn’t it?”’ 

“It will have to be tied, yes, sir,” said 
the draftsman. 

“Curious. I hadn’t thought of that.” 

The architect said nothing. His thoughts 
were cynical. He had supposed that that 
was just what Baker was scheming to do— 
to mutilate that wall. It had been the 
gossip of the drafting room. 

Baker shook his head. 

“No, we can’t disturb it now,’’ he was 
saying; and, as if everybody in the world 
didn’t know about that wall by this time, 
he went on, still studying the sketches: 
“We broached that wall last September to 
move in a safe for my wife’s jewelry. Last 
month somebody moved the safe out again 
without so much as nicking the wall paper. 
Until we find out how he did it, we shall 
have to leave that wall undisturbed.” 

His tone was the easy conversational one 
that made him so many friends among the 
lesser folk who came to him shivering in 
awe at the thought of his importance in big 
affairs. The little architect knew all about 
the baffling robbery, of course; it was— 
had been for weeks—one of those notorious 
unprinted stories that newspaper readers 
glean between the lines. To hear it thus 
casually referred to by the young husband 
whom everybody was whispering about 
was too much for the little architect. He 
was leaning forward, rapt, his eye gleaming 
with eagerness. Baker turned to him, and 
Sutro, abashed in having his thoughts sur- 
prised in his face, dropped his eyes in con- 
fusion. There was a pause. Baker was 
frowning and handing back the sketches. 

“That is all,’ he said. ‘We will hold 
everything in abeyance for the time being. 
Thank you very much for letting me see 
the drawings.” ‘ 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

When the man had gone Baker sat for 
some time frowning at his paper weight, a 
fragment of Balaklava cannon that. Vic- 
toria Crosses are made of; it was one of his 
wife’s gifts—in her career of thirty years 
on the Continent she had accumulated 
many odd things. He picked up the bit of 
metal and examined its fractures minutely, 
as if they alone claimed his thoughts. His 
mind traveled to the waiting list in the 
entry room. Most of these people he didn’t 
know. But he knew why they had come. 
Recently people got in to see him on the 
flimsiest pretexts, apparently just to look 
at him, hear him talk, as if his recent no- 
toriety had marked him as something 
more—or less—than a man. 

He told his clerk to turn the callers over 
to the office manager, and putting on his 
hat he left by his private door. As he drove 
uptown he smiled with a hard-drawn grim- 
ness at the thought of those people who 
waited so patiently. He caught sight of 
himself in the mirror of the car, and he ex- 
amined his own features curiously to see 
if he, too, could detect something there to 
excite the morbidly curious. There was 
nothing to distinguish him from the com- 
mon herd. Yet he was aware that should 
a newspaper announce that Reginald Baker 
would call at the district attorney’s office 
at ten in the morning, hundreds of people 
would be jostling about the door just to get 
a glimpse of him; if they did see him their 
day would be made thrilling by the mere 
fact. Does guilt, crime, notoriety, blame, 
suspicion stamp the person of its victim 
with some intangible symbol visible to all 
eyes but his own—like the black smear on 
his nose which identifies the villain in a 
Chinese play? He laughed harshly. 

His car drew up in a side street in the 
old residential Fifties. Oliver Armiston, 
the householder, was surprised to receive 
this visit from Reginald Baker, with whom 
the exigencies of city life had restricted him 
to a nodding friendship for several years 
past. Years ago they had been intimate 
enough. Armiston had known Baker at 
school. Even then he had stood out among 
his fellows as one predestined to success. 
First he had been secretary to a money 
baron. Then he had been invited into an 
important directorate, and as its youngest 
member straightway became its most dis- 
tinguished. The success myth grew up 
about him before he was thirty. Then he 
had married Velma Ilseng. And now, this 
notorious robbery! 

Oliver led the way into his study and 
pushed over a paper box of cigars. Old 
Buddha, as big as a mountain, sat there 
toasting his august shins. Buddha listened 
with a tight mouth to many strange con- 
fidences in this room. Armiston, as a fic- 
tion writer, in his day had created rogues 
so plausible that rogues in real life had 
followed their lead and the police had po- 
litely asked him to desist. It was then that 
Deputy Parr, the versatile man hunter, 
had stepped in to make use of Oliver’s 
hectic imagination to solve some of his most 
baffling mysteries. Results had been so 
startling in several instances that the chief 
of the detective bureau regarded him as 
clairvoyant. 

“T haven’t seen much of you lately,” said 
Armiston. 

“Doubtless you have followed me in the 
papers,” said Baker. 

Baker had always been in the news- 
papers. Never seeking publicity, yet he 
possessed the knack, or the curse, of first- 
page prominence in the day’s news. It was 
the success myth translated for breakfast- 
table consumption. 

“T have come for your help,” said Baker. 
Oliver nodded and waited. ‘‘Oliver,” went 
on the husband of Velma IIseng, ‘‘you are 
the first man who has looked me in the eye 
for weeks. It is a curious thing that when a 
man harvests contempt and opprobrium, 
his fellows avoid his gaze. Not an hour ago 
a man walked into my office and informed 
me that he expected to blackmail me for 
some time to come. Not in so many words, 
but his meaning was unmistakable. A few 
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nights ago in a theater the comedian got a 
big laugh in a trance-medium act by asking 
the spook if it could move a ton safe through 
a stone wall without his wife finding out. 
Oliver, I have become a gag. People point 
me out in the street as the man who robbed 
his wife of her jewels.’”’ He paused, smiling 
grimly, but his eyes were agony. 

“And your wife?” Armiston said. It 
was some time before Baker replied. 

“That is the most painful part of it,’’ he 
said. ‘She is sailing for Europe on twenty- 
four hours’ notice.” 

‘She usually winters at Baden, doesn’t 
she?” 

Baker shook his head. 

“Not on twenty-four hours’ notice,” he 
said. 

“And Roger, your stepson?” asked Oliver. 

“Roger was to have spent the winter 
with me, with his children, at Manhasset. 
This morning he telephoned—or his man 
telephoned—that he had taken a house in 
town. He is sending down for his things, 
not coming for them himself. At breakfast 
his sister, Mrs. Sarien, spent an hour trying 
to explain to me ‘palatably why the rats 
were leaving the sinking ship. Oliver, is it 
that you don’t know,” he cried abruptly, 
“or is it that you do not believe it?”’ 

“What?” 

“That I robbed my wife! Isn’t it obvious 
to you that no one could have gone through 
the hocus-pocus of dematerializing that 
safe without my connivance? It seems 
perfectly clear to everyone else. Every 
newspaper I pick up blares it at me be- 
tween the lines. They have a smart way of 
putting forth their innuendoes, their un- 
printable stories! I wonder how many poor 
devils the newspapers have driven to death 
by the stories they print between the lines. 
There is no fighting back. You can’t pin 
them down to a word that is actionable. 
Yet it is there for every fool to read and 
gloat over. They love to see the bubbles 
burst. A man is a poor judge of his own 
acts,’ he mused absently. ‘‘We are apt to 
warp our consciences into place as we go 
through life. I suppose there is no scoun- 
drel, no matter how black, who does not 
somehow justify his own acts. I try to 
stand aside and look at it dispassionately, to 
judge myself as I would judge others. I ask 
myself not am I a thief, but have I done 
anything to justify the world in his belief 
that I am a thief.” 

Oliver was fingering his single white lock. 

“What was in the safe?”’ he asked sud- 
denly. 

Baker started irritably. 
mirthlessly. 

“The inventory has been printed a thou- 
sand times,” he said. “‘ Every street-corner 
loafer knows the list by now.” 

“The jewelry?” 

“Yes! Yes, man!” 

“Did you see it there?” persisted Oliver. 

“No. I never saw the safe.” 

“Did your wife see the jewels in the 
safe?” 

“Yes,” almost barked the distraught 
man. ‘“‘She signed for it. They were de- 
livered from the safety-deposit vault by 
armored car.”’ 

“How was it delivered? In packages?” 

“ec Yes? 

“Did she open the packages?”’ queried 
the author. 
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“Why not?” 

“T see what you are driving at,’ said 
Baker. “It’s no use, Oliver. There isn’t 
a chink anywhere that you can pry a doubt 
into. The stuff was sealed by old Telfen 
himself, years ago, when it was insured. 
The seals were intact.” 

‘“Why did she not open the packages?” 
insisted Oliver. 

“It was an ordeal that she dreaded,” 
said Baker. “‘These were the mementos of 
her career. It is a terrible thing to live 
beyond your fame. These things were sym- 
bols of her great triumphs. ‘They were 
mostly gifts—from kings and queens.”’ He 
shrugged. ‘‘She had all Europe at her feet. 
She dreaded to stir the ashes. It was with 
the greatest reluctance that she brought 
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herself to the decision to dispose of them. 
She asked old Telfen to come down, to 
be with her when she confronted them— 
confronted,’”’ he repeated oddly. ‘‘She con- 
tinually used that word ‘confront,’ as 
though she were a guilty person about to 
face her accusers. A foolish qualm, you 
may say. But it existed in her mind. 
These artists are all poets.” ; 

“How long were they there?” asked 
Armiston. 

“About ten days, I think.” 

“Did anyone know of it?” 

“‘T had especially cautioned her not to 
speak of it to anyone. No one but old 
Telfen.”’ He shrugged away this absurdity. 
“She had gone to him about two weeks 
before, made an appointment with him for 
the day she-came back from Lakewood. 
You don’t suspect old Telfen, do you, 
Oliver?” Baker’s set features, for the first 
time, relaxed. Oliver shook his head. 

‘Let us assume,” said Armiston, ‘that 
there was nothing in the packages when 
they arrived, that the seals had been broken 
and counterfeited.” 

Baker laughed harshly. 

“‘Tf you please to do so,”’ he said idly. He 
looked up. ‘“‘Then why would the coun- 
terfeiters give themselves the trouble of 
dematerializing an empty safe?” he de- 
manded. 

“To accomplish just exactly what they 
succeeded in accomplishing,’”’ said Armis- 
ton—‘‘to make it appear that you robbed 
your wife. They have done that, haven’t 
they? There isn’t a. chink, as you say, into 
which you can pry a doubt. You are al- 
most ready to doubt yourself.” 

Baker was silent. This man doomed to 
success was hard and fast aground, like a 
great ship fast on a shoal.. He would live on 
forever, a monument of error. 

“Has the insurance company paid?’’ 
Oliver asked. 

“No.” Baker looked significantly at 
Armiston. ‘‘They are making their own 
investigation.” 

“And this blackmailer? Who is he?” 

““A miserable rat named Broadbill.” 

“‘T know him,” said Oliver. ‘Nothing 
to worry about. His whole business in life 
is capitalizing suspicion. He makes a very 
good living at it. Reggie, will you give me 
a week?”’ he asked. 

Baker took his hat and arose. He laughed 
sardonically. They clasped hands. He 
departed. 

rr 
“7(\RDERS,” said the elegant Stetson, 
who took two hours to his morning 
toilet, ‘‘are absolute. He is not to be ap- 
proached unless he is seated at his desk.” 

He indicated with a nod the cluster of 
waiting little chairs about the rare table on 
the slight dais in the corner of the vast gal- 
lery. Behind his idol’s mask he was se- 
cretly examining Oliver Armiston, annoyed 
that he could not quite recall him. This 
person had an air about him, what with 
that distinguished white lock and a slender 
zstheticism, and his clothes were undoubt- 
edly well cut. 

Armiston considered the situation; and, 
as usual when he considered, he fixed his 
eye on the person who happened to be at 
hand, Stetson in this instance; he looked on 
and through him as though the things he 
saw existed, if they existed at all, only for 
his eyes. Stetson squirmed inwardly under 
the impact of the stare. Finally he took 
refuge in speech. 

“You have personal business with Mr. 
Telfen?” he asked. 

Oliver nodded, still staring vaguely 
through the elegant impresario of this feast 
of jewels. 

“T am entirely in his confidence,” sug- 
gested Stetson delicately. ‘‘He is old, old. 
We try to spare him routine as much as 
possible. If you would tell me the nature of 
your business ——-” said Stetson, and he 
paused, leaving the sentence to finish itself. 

Oliver turned on his cane and surveyed 
old Ludwig at his oblations; there he sat 
as plain as day and as inaccessible as a fish 
in a glass tank. Oliver swung around again 
and eyed the elegant Stetson speculatively. 
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He leaned closer, pinioning the man with 
his stare. . 

““T am of the police,’’-he said in a low 
tone, his lips scarcely moving. 

It was the first-time.in his career as the 
occasional assistant of the great Parr, the 
man hunter, that Armiston had ever gone 
so far as to brevet himself with authority. 
In the titivating confidence of this moment 
no great harm could come of his presump- 
tion. He was feeling his way. He had 
dropped in to look things over, to test an 
unknown quantity, x, with various re- 
agents; to see, for a start, if he could nar- 
row it down to a known genus. 

Stetson stood like a man galvanized. He 
seemed for the instant incapable of utter- 
ance. Oliver reached out and touched his 
arm in caution, to forestall an outburst. 

““Hasy!’’ breathed Armiston. ‘‘ Don’t let 
anyone suspect us. Listen to me. I must 
have a word with him. There must be no 
possibility of my being overheard. Do you 
understand?”’ 

“Police?” 

Stetson seemed finally to have found his 
tongue. Still the idea seemed incompre- 
hensible, a sacrilege, 

“Police? Here?’’ he muttered, looking 
about with wild eyes. Oliver nodded con- 
fidentially. 

“Tt involves the house,’’ he said. 
must see him at once.” 

Stetson’s eyes moved to the old man be- 
hind the bars, oblivious of the impending 
catastrophe—for police, here, spelled ca- 
tastrophe, desecration. He appeared to 
defer. His eyes wandered to the clock; 
finally they came to the little dais, and 
then to Armiston. He motioned him to 
follow. 

“Come,” he said; ‘‘this will be the place. 
You can be waiting here for him. He 
usually comes about eleven.” 

“We will not be disturbed?”’ said Oliver. 

“‘T will see to it personally,’’ promised 
Stetson. 

He moved off, assuming a careless air. 
Fortunately, it was not the brisk hour. 
The place was empty, save for the few dis- 
tinguished salesmen, attired like Stetson in 
correct morning wear, who busied them- 
selves over their separate concerns. Very 
cleverly the efficient Stetson moved from 
one to another, and with a suggestion here, 
an order there, gradually herded them into 
the far corners. A red-headed girl appeared 
against the opposite wall from behind a 
bronze screen, and Stetson, approaching 
her with the magnificent tread of an under- 
taker at a funeral, said something that 
caused her to vanish. Oliver waited. The 
clock intoned the hour; and the addict of 
gems, recalled from his oblations by the 
sentinel of time, arose from his chair, where 
he crouched over a steel drawer; jingling 
a bunch of keys, he opened the gate and 
let himself out like a jailer; he turned the 
key in the lock, smiling to himself over 
some pleasant image that he had not quite 
banished. He approached the dais on slip- 
pered feet, and perceiving Armiston he gave 
him a sharp look and a formal nod of 
greeting as he sat down. Only privileged 
people were permitted at this table, and he 
trusted the efficient Stetson for that. Lud- 
wig Telfen opened the drawer and busied 
himself replacing some curious objects that 
lay on the desk. 

“‘T am of the police,” said Armiston, lean- 
ing forward and speaking in a tone scarcely 
audible to the old man. The hand that was 
lifting a jade paused for a moment in air, 
then continued its task. 

“The Velma Ilseng robbery,”’ said Oliver, 
very low and distinct. He watched the 
room in a mirror that hung on the bars of 
the golden cage; Stetson had moved off- 
stage; there was a sepulchral calm in the 
picture. The old man picked up with a pair 
of tweezers a paste stone, a replica of a 
famous diamond and placed it in a case 
which he transferred to the drawer. Oliver 
leaned farther over the table. 

“The gems were stolen in transit,’’ he 
whispered. The old man was looking at a 
cameo, a thing of no great value, but with 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
an interesting history. Oliver said, scarcely 
moving his lips, “‘Your seals were tam- 
pered with. Counterfeit packages were de- 
livered.”’ 

There was a long silence. But for a slight, 
almost imperceptible lift of the eyelids, 
Oliver might have believed that he had 
been talking to a man stone deaf. Telfen 
after a time shut the drawer and leisurely 
arose; he hooked a hand through Oliver’s 
arm to take him with him, and they started 
off together like father and son, Telfen 
brought him to a pause in front of a marble 
fragment of Rodin, and smiling over it, 
felt the thing with fingers that did not quite 
touch it. 

“You are from Deputy Parr?” said the 
cunning old man. “I recollect you now. 
You were here with him the night of the 
robbery of the Dolgoda pearls.’”’ The lap- 
idary sighed. That famous instance had 
very nearly cost him his philosophy of life, 
so cleverly had a confidence woman duped 
him on that occasion. 

He urged Oliver on to a sacred case filled 
with Cellini mementos, and he leaned over 
it, tracing with his finger on the glass, as if 
explaining the contents. 

“What does he wish me to do?” he asked 
as he bent forward. 

“Nothing,” said Oliver. ‘‘He wanted 
you to have word of it. He will keep you 
informed.” 

‘He is a very able man,” said the old 
lapidary, ‘‘but sometimes I think’’—he 
tapped his forehead, smiling—‘“‘he has 
flights.” 

They paused at a fresh group. It was 
slow progress across the room, for they 
must pause, and pause again, to explain to 
a barbarian that one must be a dreamer to 
dwell in these marble halls. Finally they 
came to the street door, which obediently 
rotated on its axis, and as Oliver admitted 
himself to the stile to be conveyed into 
outer air the old man waved a courteous 
farewell to him. 


“Parr,” said Oliver Armiston, addressing 
the fiercely scowling visage of the great 
policeman, ‘‘I have been amusing myself 
with a little qualitative analysis this morn- 
ing. I have been applying reagents to an 
unknown solution, x. It might be any- 
thing. The mathematical possibilities are 
infinite. With the aid of my reagents, red, 
blue and green drops, however, I am en- 
abled by simple tests to isolate it as to 
genus, then as to family group. Once hay- 
ing determined the family group, I seek to 
identify the individual. And I think I’ve 
got him,” he added dryly. 

Parr said nothing. 

“T have just come from the Whispering 
Gallery. You recollect the Whispering 
Gallery?” asked Armiston. 

Parr’s great head turned on his massive 
shoulders like a gun turret. 

“Telfen’s?’’ he said curiously. 

“‘Telfen’s,”’ acquiesced Oliver. “‘Do you 
recall the old man in his dotage may be ad- 
dressed only when he is seated at a certain 
table, on a raised dais? Do you remember 
why?” 

Parr stirred uneasily in his chair. 

“There’s a trick echo, isn’t there?” he 
said. “He has a stenographer hidden in the 
mezzanine to take every word down in black 
and white. That’s what you are driving at, 
isn’t it?” 

.“ Correct,” said Armiston. “So there 
can never be any dispute as to any trans- 
action enacted at that desk. Now listen, 
Parr.” Oliver was plainly in his best vein. 
“T walked into Telfen’s today with my 
mind clean, sensitized for impressions. I 
was accosted by a man named Stetson.” 

Parr nodded. He recollected this elegant 
gentleman very well as a functionary he 
had had to reckon with in an episode in 
the career of the notorious Sophie Lang, a 
confidence woman. 

“Tt might have been anybody else,” con- 
tinued Oliver. ‘‘As I say, I was dealing 
with an unknown quantity. I was very 
mysterious. I could see him trying to place 
me. He didn’t remember me. So I took 
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out one of my little vials—I am speaking in 
allegory now, Parr—say, some of the red 


drops. I put a drop in his ear—a word. I 
whispered it. ‘Police!’ He reacted in- 
stantly!” 


“To what?” queried Parr mildly. 

“Fear!”’ 

Oliver sat back, preening himself. Parr 
grunted. 

“Certain families, in the table of human 
elements,”’ said Oliver, continuing his met- 
aphor, “react to that reagent, fear. The 
mere sound of the word, uttered at an 
unexpected moment, causes a change of 
color. This man went pea green!” 

Parr, rubbing his bristly chin, was ex- 
amining in great detail the ceiling above his 
head. He was groping, but he had no clew. 

“And then what?’”’ he rumbled impa- 
tiently. 

“Well, having isolated my specimen and 
identified him as a member of the fear fam- 
ily, I feed him another drop—that is, I 
whisper in his ear again. I tell him I must 
have a word with Telfen, with no possibil- 
ity of its being overheard.” 

‘And how did the specimen react, pro- 
fessor?”’ drawled Parr. 

“Beautifully!”’ cried Armiston. ‘It all 
goes to show the exactitude of qualitative 
analysis. He set me down in the one spot 
in that room where he himself could over- 
hear every word I said. Do you recollect 
the lay of that room? There is a bronze 
screen and partition in one corner, diago- 
nally across from the Whispering Table. 
Behind that screen there is a little stairway 
leading up to the cubicle on the mezzanine 
where the stenographer sits. Well, that’s 
where he went, quite casually.” 

Parr brought his chair down slowly to all 
fours. 

“What did you tell Telfen?” he de- 
manded. 

“T told him that Velma Ilseng’s jewels 
were never delivered,’ said Armiston; 
“that Telfen’s seals were tampered with, 
and dummy packages substituted. Parr, 
that safe was removed to cover up the fact 
that the robbery occurred in the armored 
car that made the delivery.” 

Parr sat silent a long time. He shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said. “‘They wouldn’t take a 
chance on the packages being opened and 
inspected on delivery.” 

“But they didn’t take a chance,”’ inter- 
jected Oliver. He beamed. ‘‘They knew 
that they wouldn’t be opened. Velma II- 
seng went to old Telfen two weeks before 
the robbery—and at that same table asked 
him to be there when she opened them. 
They would lie in that safe for ten days un- 
opened. That would place the robbery 
indisputably in the house.”’ 

“How do you know that?” demanded 
Parr fiercely. 

“‘T have seen the transcript of the testi- 
mony,” smiled Oliver. He told how old 
Telfen, in a moment of childish enthusiasm, 
had presented the diva with the type- 
written transcript when she asked him if she 
had been saying anything foolish. Parr 
pondered. 

“Stetson?”’ he muttered. He was du- 
bious. The man had too assured a position 
to attempt such a coup. 

“This jewelry had been. shut away for 
twenty-five years,” said Oliver, as if guess- 
ing the thought passing in Parr’s mind. 
“Tt would be difficult to identify it—that 
is, the stones, if they were removed from 
their settings.” 

“The girl would be involved, of course,”’ 
snarled the pessimistic Parr. 

“A yed-headed woman—a Russian, I 
think,’”’ agreed Oliver. Parr smiled. 

“They say a Russian woman is equal to 
three ordinary females,”’ he remarked dryly. 
He touched a button. A shabby little fellow 
named Pelts, who seemed to have been 
cooling his heels outside for such a sum- 
mons, appeared and stood uncomfortably 
under the portentous scowl of the great 
man. 

“Took up the members of the armored- 
car crew in the Ilseng robbery,” he said. 
“See if one of them was blind at that time.” 
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“The Country Gentleman al- 
ways has something that fits right 
into my plans and it is certainly a 
marvel in its new form. I believe 
that it is going to mean more to 
me, coming as it does now once 
each month.” 


“T find The Country Gentle- 
man, in its new form, very good, 
indeed. If it can be kept up to 
this present standard it will doa 
great work. I have been a sub- 
scriber from its first issue by The 
Curtis Publishing Company.”’ 


““T am sure you and those who are 
responsible for The Country 
Gentleman should be compli- 
mented upon the last two issues. 
The future for the publication 
looks very bright because it has 
so much in store for its readers.”’ 


““T have always considered that 
The Country Gentleman is a 
paper that has a great deal of in- 
fluence on rural people. And per- 
sonally I have been a subscriber 
to your paper for quite a while.”’ 


“T have a sort of a farm paper 
table in my officeand The Coun- 
try Gentleman hasa front-page 
place on it. Farmers always look 
for The Country Gentleman 
when they come in.”’ 


“IT was very much pleased with 
the new style and materials in 
the monthly publication of The 
Country Gentleman.’’ 


“Everyone reads The Country 
Gentleman at our home. We 
are delighted with the new 
monthly edition.”’ 


“‘T wish to congratulate you upon 
the excellent paper which you 
are now putting out, and feel 
sure that its popularity will con- 
tinue to grow steadily.” 


“We consider your paper a valu- 
able asset to agricultural journal- 


” 


ism. 


“I feel that it is one of the best 
agricultural papers printed and 
every farmer should take this 
paper.” 

“This paper, I find, is well 
known and popular among the 
growers and citrus men here, and 
is asked for by callers in the 
office where it is kept.”’ 


“TI consider this a most excel- 
lent publication, and I am pleased 
to see that it is finding its way 
into a large number of homes 
every year. I have often said 
that the illustrations alone are 
worth more than the cost of the 
publication.”’ 


If you are interested in country life—or if you are a manufacturer 
selling in the rural market—you will find the new monthly 
Country Gentleman to be the foremost publication in America 
for all whose homes, or whose interests, are in the country. 


' THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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EVENING POST 


“Blind?” queried Oliver, puzzled. 

“That safe was cut up by a torch,” said 
Parr. ‘‘Those fellows usually wear goggles 
when they use a torch. The old hands get 
careless. They take a spell of blindness for 
their carelessness now and then. Get along, 
Pelts.”’ 

Again Parr touched the button. This 
time a man named Morel came in—a hand- 
some man, whose specialty was women. 

“Morel,” said the deputy, ‘‘there is a 
red-headed stenographer at Telfen’s. See 
if you can get her bumped in a street acci- 
dent on her way to work some morning and 
kept in a hospital unidentified for a day or 
two.” 

Morel was gone. Parr was on his feet, 
pacing the room, on the qui vive now. Dur- 
ing Oliver’s discourse he had been skeptic 
enough; now he was a bigoted convert. 

‘‘Sometimes, Oliver,’”’ he said, ‘‘when 
you leave me I feel for my watch to see if I 
still have it. I lay back on the oars in this 
Ilseng case. It had all the earmarks of a 
family job. You have caught the thief!” 
he cried, aiming a pistol finger at Armiston. 

Oliver was not so sanguine. Parr brushed 
his objections aside. It was a mere matter 
of gathering up the loose ends now. His 
eyes twinkled. 

“Now I will take down my little red 
bottles,” he said. ‘‘Having isolated the 
specimen, we will feed him some more drops. 
We will let him worry a couple of days over 
this woman disappearing. Then we will 
put a clumsy man on his heels as a shadow, 
so that he will knowit. Then I will call on 
him.” 

“But you can’t accuse him until you get 
something more definite to go on!”’ pro- 
tested Armiston. 
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“Ha-ha! I won't accuse hi 
Parr. ‘I will let him react 
drops—let him accuse himself 
on him some night. I will anne 
as Deputy Parr-r-r! Police! 
who Parr is! They all do.” 7 
jaw shut with a snap. ‘‘ When 
I will stare at him right betwe 
I’ll keep on staring. I won’t 
He’ll talk! Oh, they all talk! Ju 
the gaff. Oh, simple, very sin 
waved an airy hand. i 


Four nights later Parr mount 
and rang the bell of Stetson’s } 
those old frame structures th: 
precariously to the sidehill abc 
in the Heights section. He ga 
to the servant with a ringing g1 
spelled it, for fear she would f 
He went in and sat down and \ 
waited. Finally he heard a 
stairs—Stetson coming down. 
faltered, halted. There was son 
about its hesitancy. Parr coul 
the man trying to hearten hir 
interview, moistening his lips, 
painfully, trying to steel his 
were turned to water. Fina 
came on again. Whatever d 
still have assailed the man | 
lagging footfall had dispelled. 
flicker of courage the doomedi m 


clean breast of it—the jewels h 
to Amsterdam for recutti 
offered for sale. Stets' 
woman had played him false. - 
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Partners in Cleanliness 


) _For more than thirty years that handy little cake of Bon Ami has been 
. helping women to clean up the house. It keeps kitchen utensils bright 
and shining, polishes up nickel, makes windows and mirrors clear as 
crystal, takes finger marks and smudges off painted woodwork. In fact, 
its uses are almost endless. 


A few years ago, Bon Ami Cake took Bon Ami Powder into partnership. 


And many women now choose the easy-to-sprinkle can when they clean Principal uses 


; the “big things’”—Congoleum, bathtubs and the like. of Bon Ami— 

; ; ; ? ; for cleaning and polishing 

; Bon Ami, cake or powder, is fine and soft and delicate. That’s the Barkers: 

) reason it never scratches. It simply blots up the dirt and grime and White Woodwork 

) leaves everything spotless. And it never reddens or roughens the hands. Aluminum Ware 
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Say, but that sock is small so—’’ 


“Pl just look around 
a little and—’”’ 


These three pictures were made 
with the 1A, Series II, and are shown 
in actual size, 24% x 434 inches. 


A camera for Christmas 


No. 14 Pocket Kodak 


Series II 


There are two chief reasons why this camera 
makes particularly good pictures. 


First—The lens is the famous 
Kodak Anastigmat (7.7 that cuts 
sharp and gives you snappy prints 
and enlargements. 


“There, Santa—fill that one!”” ¥ 


Second —The shutter is the accurate Diomatic tha 
shows you on its dial the correct exposure to ma 
under the existing light conditions, and then time 
that exposure exactly. 


Sharp pictures, correctly exposed, must be good p 
tures. That’s why the 1A, Series II, 1s a camera you rc 
like to get or be glad to give. 


As you open the camera, the lens snaps into 
position. Here is one evidence that Kodak 
simphietty has been further simplified. 


Price, 826 at your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7% Kodak | i 
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Yevlins were having arow. Nothing 
ordinary. Merely one of those peri- 
outbursts, those lava flows, as it 


by Subscription 


FR “Tf I paid that much for a suit!”’ said he, 


iti Qin y Hleaslip scowling above his check book and shaking ink 


upon the clean blotter which Sally had only that 


by which volcanoes and marriages ILLUSTRATED BY His R. BALLINGER morning inserted in the Dutch silver desk set. 
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ad hostilities— 
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woman, Sally. 
sual man, Har- 
1 unusual mar- 
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has been said, 
windy evening 


“You don’t have to,” 
said Sally smartly. ‘“‘You 
can get a very decent suit 
for less. I can’t. It’s ab- 
solutely impossible to get 
arespectableevening gown 
under 4 

She named the sum that 
she had to all appear- 
ances most regretfully ex- 
pended. 

“That’s the bunk!” said 
Harris rudely. “‘ You go to 
the wrong shops—that’s 
alles 

Sally said sweetly, ‘“‘The 
five-and-ten-cent people 
don’t keep evening gowns 
yet, dear. When they do, 
I know you’d like me to go 


there.” 
‘“*T’m not close—and you 
know it!’ said Harris, 


flushing darkly. 

He was, a little—many 
good men are—and like 
any other secret sin, he de- 
nounced it most vehe- 
mently. 

“No?” asked Sally. Not 
another word. 

‘Besides,’ said Harris, 
tacking cleverly, ““do you 
mind telling me what the 
dickens you want with so 
much evening stuff, any- 
how? Seems to me there 
was that lace business only 
a few months ago.” 

“And I’ve got one or 
two lovely things left over 
from my trousseau—only 
seven years old.” 

They glowered at each 
other and drew breath. 

“We go out a devil of 
a lot too much, anyhow,” 
said Harris pointedly. 

“Tsn’t it odd?’ said 
Sally. ‘‘When we have 
such a good time at home 
together!” 

Harris, in the language 
of the squared circle, 
packed a mean wallop, but 
Sally’s footwork was apt 
to be shiftier. They had 
fought so much together 
that each had the other’s 
measure, knew just when 
to clinch and when to rush. 
Sally, by nature of her sex, 
could take more punish- 


, the Devlins 
zarow—one of 
st. It began, it 


Sally Ached to Cry Out to Him, ‘‘What are You Thinking? Is Your Thought the Same as Mine? Drop That 
Mask From Your Face and Tell Me!”’ seven years of burden bear- 
ing had developed aslightly 


1d, with the bills. Rarely were the monthly bills attended to in the Devlins’ _ longer reach. He tore up the check hé had just written and dropped it in the waste 
dinary household without outcry and protest of one sort or another. Upon basket, his eyes narrowed, his mouth hard. “That can go over till next month.” 

n, Sally had indulged in a frock which she considered a necessity and Harris, “Oh, Harris, I can’t bear to owe money!”’ 

he price, pronounced luxury iniquitous. “Think of that when you run up a bill.” 


ment, but Harris, from 
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Sally Had Been Quite 
Sure She Was Going 
to be Happy. So Had 
They Had 
Kissed Each Other, 
Half Shameless, Half 

Shy, Before the Neat Gray Beard 
and the Gold:Rimmed Spectacles 


Harris. 


“Thad to have it for the Daneels’ party. I hadn’t a rag 
to wear.”’ 

“Why did we have to go to the Daneels’ party?” in- 
quired Harris, and almost smiled at the aptness of his 
score. “It was a flop of the worst kind. Too much to eat, 
too much to drink, lot of stupid men, lot of flabby women. 
I hate that all-night-dancing stuff, and you know it. I 
can’t do my work with any amount of intelligence if I don’t 
get to bed at a decent hour.” 

“That doesn’t include poker, does it?” asked Sally 
sharply. 

“T don’t stay up all night at poker.” 

“Two and three o’clock—I don’t know what you call it. 
If you ever won, I wouldn’t mind so much.” An unfailing 
cut. 

Harris flung back bitterly, “I’ve had rotten luck lately.” 

“Well, what do you expect? You know the old saying, 
don’t you?—‘lucky in love ——’”’ 

““You’ve got a sharp tongue, all right!” said Harris, his 
smile gone crooked. 

“T need it with you,” said Sally. 

Tears were in her eyes. She set her teeth. She turned 
away and walked to the window which gave upon the 
lake, stood there, staring out blindly. Dark and wide and 
chill, the lake was, rimmed with blinking yellow lights. 

A wind came off it that carried a shiver, even in October. 
Its waters made a faintly mournful sound, not so much a 
whisper as a prolonged sighing. Of course, of a sunny 
morning, with a clear sky and a light breeze stirring, it 
could be quite a different lake. All blue silk and lacy 
foam. All glint and chuckle. Also, under a full moon, it 
could run to seduction. White fire and a path of silver, 
stretching away over the edge of the world—one never 
knew where that path led, till one came to the end of it. 
Which didn’t, after all, take many years nor much travel. 
One could stay on one’s doorstep and see that path of 
silver roll up like a scroll, fade out and vanish. 

“What are you looking at?” asked Harris impatiently. 

“Nothing,” said Sally. 

“Then would you mind putting down that window? It 
blows these darned bills all over the place.” 

She lowered the window and went back to her chair 
beside the fireplace. Not a real fire, just gas logs; fat 
gnarled sausages pricked with hundreds of tiny holes for 
the unreal blue flame. A real fire would have been 
heavenly—and far too expensive. 

“Twenty-three, twenty-five, thirty-seven, forty-three, 
forty-six, fifty-four—please don’t drum on the arm of 
your chair!—fifty-four, fifty-nine, sixty-three a 

Harris was adding them up now, checking four columns 
of figures with a fountain pen in one hand and the other 
thrust through his hair. That meant another explosion 


when he came to the total. Rarely the total didn’t mean 
an explosion—beginning most likely, “Well, we haven’t 
saved a cent this month!”’ And usually they hadn’t. But 
Sally always felt they did rather nicely to keep out of debt. 
She hadn’t always, in the far-off days, before she married 
Harris and left desolate an office whose most promising 
young copy writer she had been, managed to keep out of 
debt. That explained her hatred of owing money. Having 
all one’s bills paid made one feel so safe. Only, she some- 
times thought, the things with which one paid for having 
one’s bills paid made safety a doubtful bargain. 

Independence, freedom of thought and action—why 
blink calling the thing by its name?—self-respect. It 
wasn’t self-respecting to feel oneself wince and shiver 
while someone added up figures, knowing that when the 
figures came to an end there would be, inevitably, a dis- 
turbance. Even if wincing and shivering meant only that 
one hated raised voices and the cut and thrust of conjugal 
repartee. 

“Kighty-nine, ninety-four, ninety-seven, a hundred and 
five,’ muttered Harris, clenched his fingers in his hair and 
drew a long sigh of exasperation. 

The door behind Sally clicked and creaked—welcome as 
the flutter of an angel’s wing. 

‘Mis’ Devlin,” said a flutelike soprano, “Ah lak’ speak 
ter you a minit, ’f you don’ min’.” 

It was Vivian, the slim mulatto girl who did the 
Devlins’ cooking, made the Devlins’ beds and swept 
the Devlins’ floors. In brief, the Devlins’ butler, chef and 
parlor maid rolled into one. A creature of large coffee- 
brown eyes, meticulously straightened hair, thin long- 
fingered hands, a wistful impertinent grin. 

“What is it, Vivian?” asked Sally kindly. 

Vivian replied, tucking a strand of hair into place be- 
hind one ear with a fastidious gesture, “‘ Mis’ Devlin, Ah 
cain’ stay after dis week. Ah’s gwine ter git married.” 
Concise and impossible of misinterpretation. 

Sally paled and stammered. She sank, limp, in her chair. 

She ejaculated feebly, ‘Oh, Vivian, are you going to be 
married this time? Are you sure?” 

It was a gesture Vivian had made before and abandoned 
uncompleted. 

“Yas’m,” said Vivian languidly. 

“You know you thought in August a 

“Yas’m. Ah’s mistaken den.” 

“Couldn’t you be mistaken now? Don’t bein too much 
of a hurry.” 

Vivian smiled slowly. She wriggled her shoulders, she 
lowered her lashes, infinite satisfaction informed her 
drawling speech. 


Decemb 


“Dis time, Ah dun met a ma: 

“T see,” said Sally hopeless 
Vivian, I suppose then ——_»” 

From Harris, hunched Over 
came suddenly a low and bitter 

“How do you expect me to a 
that talk going on behind me?? 

“Harris,” said Sally q 
“Vivian says she’s leayi 

Harris threw back ove 
der, without turning, 
matter now, Vivian? Are 
ing you enough?” 

“Oh, Harris, it’s not t 

“Ah dun met a man 
gan Vivian once more, ur 

“Well, you’ve met a 
fore, haven’t you?” 

“Harris, p 

oo at 
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perturbably, 

Harris rety 
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“Then for 
sake, go al 
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“For heay 
don’t!” ga 
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“Ah cain’ 
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confessing ; 
weakness, gl 
it, even. “A 
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“You'll pa 
said Sally, ‘ 
tell you it’s 
sive hobby.” 

“He wuks in er gar-rage,”” murmured Vivian. 
good money—sho’ is free wif it too.” 

“Is this discussion going to keep up all nig 
manded the outraged accountant. “If so, I'll 
stuff into the bedroom.” 

“Ah’s th’oo,” said Vivian airily. “Jes’ wan 
know, Mis’ Devlin, so you kin look out fer some 
en’ er this week.” 

“Very well, Vivian,” said Sally coldly. 

She got up and went once more to the wind 
once more looking out at the lights edging the |. 
heard the door shut upon Vivian’s unhurried ex 
Harris scrabbling papers together, whistling bet 
teeth, always a sign with him of acute annoyant 
did not turn. 

He said presently, ‘‘All this fuss about losing 
When a clerk leaves in the office, we get another ¢ 
place and that’s the end of it.” 

“Yes, but you don’t have to make beds and swe 
and cook three meals a day until you get him,” sz 
She added, a chill statement of fact, without e 
bias, ‘I’m no good at housework. It bores me. 
your body without using your head.” 

“You’ve got nothing else to do that I Ia 
Harris. 

“Just it!”’ said Sally. “Suppose you ha d not 
but a job you disliked.” E 

“Tf you couldn’t stand housework, you shi 
married.” 

“T wonder!” said Sally. ‘Is it really sosi 


II 


ibe lights along the lake blurred and re a 
hair on a pen blurs a word in the writing. 
and tightened her fingers about the tassel of 1 
shade. An ivory toy at the end of a silken co 
shade in a pretty room. Rather more than j 
an interesting room, a room which refi 
personality as a mirror gives back a face; yet 
tone of Harris, as a mirror may be shadowed 

There were two deep chairs before the gas 
in mouse-gray velours, a long table witl 
magazines, flowers, lamps, a picture or SO. 
were shaded in some soft smoky tissue, gray OVE 
Sally had done it herself—and the pictures were 
unrelated; an etching of Whistler’s, one of t 
lot, a flower piece over the mantel, roses, jas 
suavely commingled—Sally had picked that up? 
somewhere—and in the corner above the desk, ' 
sketch of Sally herself; a charming thing showint 
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nd-blown about the delicate oval of her face, 
questioning eyes, her sensitive mouth. 

e was the name in the corner of the sketch, 
sd date, seven years old. 

1e—he had worked in the office with Sally, 
‘awings for which her copy was written. 
e had been, to Sally’s twenty-two, and at 
emed to them both that they had the world 
‘hen the tail gave way, or the world gathered 
likely, it was merely that Harris came along, 
yhoon that followed Reck and Sally lost each 
ene shifted. The tempo quickened. Fantasy 
ace. Romance became reality. Sally married 
y and Reck stayed on in the office over his 
d, making clever stereotyped decorations for 
sjever as Sally’s had been. His stuff would 
od up to a certain point. Beyond that he 
us which, glancing sometimes, faintly re- 
she image his fingers had made of her, Sally 
-ht have supplied. 

rtfor Reckless. One of life’s little ironies. At 
iffled blond hair, laughing gray eyes, gallant 
< had not seemed an inappropriate name for 
ty-three, with an early dust of gray above the 
savy tired lines about his mouth, with the 
teso ready nor so gay—anything but reckless. 
jing at the window, fidgeting with the shade 
{arris get to his feet and shove back the chair 
sitting in. 

’t you get a decent picture of yourself and 
g of Doone’s out of sight?’’ he inquired ir- 
‘u know I don’t care for it.” 

2,” said Sally, instantly on the defensive, 
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yd reason for shoving anything out of sight. 

-ing the fact that that was one of my wedding 

that it’s an exceedingly nice bit of work —— 

ook any more like you than it does like my 
” 

yy you have a much better idea of what your 

‘looks like than you have of me.” 


” 


“Jim Boyden, Again!’’ Observed Harris With Deep:Seated Irritation. 


“That’s a low line!” 

“You asked for it, didn’t you? Besides, it’s true. You 
don’t know anything about me. You've got a sort of pic- 
ture of me in your mind, something you built up to begin 
with, and whether I change or not it stays the same. You 
never take the trouble to notice if I’m different, if I’ve 
grown out of some things or into others. I’m just the 
woman you married.” 

“Darned if you are!” said Harris grimly. He added, 
depositing check book and bills upon the table with ex- 
asperated emphasis, “‘I hate all this rotten introspection, 
and you know it! You talk like a Freudian hang-over. 
Why can’t you be simple and straightforward and sincere, 
as you were when I met you?”’ 

“Tf I hadn’t been so simple and all the rest of it, I 
shouldn’t be here now,” said Sally disdainfully. 

She was a little ashamed of herself for that. But the 
retort came too pat to be omitted. Harris’ mouth straight- 
ened. He looked at her curiously. 

Sally ached to cry out to him, “‘ What are you thinking? 
Is your thought the same as mine? Drop that mask from 
your face and tell me!” 

That, she realized, would have been melodrama un- 
forgivable. She sat down in one of the deep gray chairs 
and picked up a magazine with fingers that trembled 
slightly. Behind the shield of a rustling newspaper, Harris 
sat down in the other. On the mantelshelf a small French 
clock ticked comfortably. 

Harris sighed gustily and crossed his legs. Above the 
crisp headlined sheets his dark hair showed, and his dark 
intent eyes under lével brows. He was really a rather good- 
looking man, Sally reflected with amazing detachment, if 
only one hadn’t to see quite so much of him. Asa lover, he 
might have been forever charming. He had, indubitably, a 
way with him. She saw other women answer to it—harm- 
lessly, of course. She had answered to it herself before re- 
lentless intimacy dulled its edge and flattened its appeal 
for her. He had a way of looking at one, diffidence under 
daring, the small boy not quite dead within the man, that 
had its magic, if one hadn’t had to live with it and combat 


the same small boy in phases less delightful—in the matter 
of unreasonable tempers, overbearing prejudices. As a 
lover, Harris might have held his audience of one in- 
definitely. As a husband, he was, no question, wearing thin. 

Something deep in Sally’s consciousness cried, like a child 
frightened of the dark, “I want to get away from him!”’ 

She sat tense and flipped the pages of her unread maga- 
zine until the echo died. That cry had struggled up in her 
before. She knew no way to silence it but by ignoring it. 
After all, what ground, what excuse, would she have for 
getting away? Suppose she screwed her courage to the 
sticking point, ever. What reason could she offer? 

Harris filled his part of the matrimonial bargain, tech- 
nically, well enough. He supported Sally decently, and a 
trifle more. He had no affairs with other women that she 
knew of. He didn’t drink to excess. He gambled, in spite 
of her fuss about poker, very lightly. A once-a~month 
session, perhaps, or less. He wasn’t cruel to her—no 
crueler, that is, than’she could be to him. 

There wasn’t a reason in the world for her to leave him 
except that, so far as Sally could see, there wasn’t a reason 
in the world for her to stay with him. Which didn't, un- 
fortunately, constitute grounds for divorce. Soshe sat and 
looked at the top of his head and thought, behind a calm, 
pale little face with a slight smile on its lips: 

“T want to get away from him!”’ 

Was he thinking the same thing of her? She didn’t 
know. She no longer knew anything about him except the 
color of his tie, the button off his underwear, the cut on his 
chin where the razor had slipped when she opened the 
door too abruptly. 

Even on their peaceful days, as numerous perhaps as the 
peaceful days of most of their married acquaintances, she 
didn’t know anything about him, except that he liked his 
beef rare and his coffee strong; that he couldn’t bear cats 
and was fond of dogs; that if the newspaper didn’t come 
in the morning it drove him wild, and that he had a tend- 
ency to indigestion. He no longer spoke to the creature 
behind Sally’s face. That creature no longer answered him. 

(Continued on Page 78) 


“ Toid Him Once I Couldn't Make it This Evening’’ 


GREAT deal 
of violent 
mental ac- 

tivity is devoted, 
in this period of 
superenlighten- 
ment and _ ultra- 
civilization, to 
thinking up diffi- 
cult explanations 
for simple matters. 

When a few 
stocks on the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change quietly de- 
cline in price, 
countless experts 
rush into print for 
the purpose of tell- 
ing the credulous 
public that the de- 
cline was caused 
by (a) the speech 
of Foreign Minister 
Vinka of Ptomania 
on the caviar 
shortage, (b) the 
installation of new 
plumbing in the 
White House, (c) 
the drought in 
Georgia, (d) the 
coal situation, (e) 
the oil situation, 
(f) the political 
situation, and (g) 
the general situa- 
tion. 

The real expla- 
nation of the de- 
cline lies in the 
fact that nobody 
wanted to buy the 
stocks at a higher 
price. 
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The same pas- 
sion for explana- 
tion is applied to 


Foreign Cars Filled With Tourists Passing Through Lake City, Florida 
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the peculiar dance steps affected by the younger generation, general financial situation and various other situations erty from Northern Maine to Southern Georg 


the use of the word “buddy” among the enlisted personnel whose discussion usually causes the roof of the mouth to promise, within another decade or so, to build 
of the late American Army, the excessive stupidity 


politicians who insist on advancing private tax- 


reduction 


of be afflicted with a dry, cottony feeling. 


the entire Atlantic Coast an unbroken chain of 
These explanations do not, for some peculiar reason, pleasure resorts. 


schemes, the increase in cigarette smoking among matrons, explain the fact that in Europe, as well as in America, Explanations concerning the Florida migratio. 


the defeat of all prominent football teams, and every other there is a persistent and ever-growing winter movement merous and fluent; but while each expert explainet 
subject capable of arousing interest in the minds of more from the north to the south—from the snow and gloom and bitterly attempting to force his own explar 


than five persons. Most of the 
explanations differ from one an- 
other and are necessarily wrong. 


Clear as Mud 


OME of the most powerful 

and persistent explaining that 
has been produced during this 
great explanation era has been 
occasioned by the feverish rush 
to Florida of a sizable percent- 
age of the population of the 
United States. 

The United States, it might be 
remarked in passing, has been 
more or less united on a number 
of questions during the past 
century or so; but it has seldom, 
if ever, achieved anything in the 
way of unity that compares with 
its united determination to par= 
ticipate in the benefits of Florida 
while the participating is good. 

Some very intricate explana- 
tions have been offered by the 
nation’s leading explainers in 
order that the world may under- 
stand the exact psychology that 
underlies this strange mass move- 
ment to the tropics. Into these 
explanations enter such matters 
as the anthracite-coal situation, 
the inheritance-tax situation, the 
farming situation in the North- 
west, the secondhand-ear situa- 
tion, the postwar situation, the 
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From California on the Old Spanish Trail Leading Into Lake City, Florida 
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f Travelers in the Great Trek 
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Autos Entering Lake City, Florida 


after month, the main road between Southern Florida and 
Washington, where the many highways of the northern- 
most states converge into the Florida road, presented 
during the hours of daylight the appearance of an articu- 
lated serpent 1500 miles in length; an endless serpent 
whose joints, composed entirely of automobiles, slipped 
easily over the ground in some spots and labored more 
violently in others, but on the whole managed to wriggle 
forward at a rate of about thirty miles an hour. 

In this ever-flowing stream one could find every known 
brand of automobile and every imaginable human combi- 
nation. Trucks and limousines and coupés and little tin 
cars purred and wheezed and roared and clanked and 
boomed along the road, democratically and tenaciously 
clinging to their places in the 1500-mile procession. 

There were cars fresh from the factory, and cars that 
were sufficiently soiled and dented and crumpled to have 
participated in the Battle of Shiloh. Some bore the neatly 


Tourists Going South for the Winter 


packed luggage of the fussy 
and hotel-dwelling tourist, 
while others bulged with 
tents and bedding and 
canvas-covered bundles at- 
tached to every protuber- 
ance with straps, ropes and 
bits of twine. 

Of those who traveled in 
the great trek, the majority 
seemed to be made up of 
young men between the 
ages of twenty-five and 
forty. Also, however, there 
were young women travel- 
ing alone, couples traveling 
with dogs or with cats or 
with parrots in cages, cou- 
ples traveling alone with ex- 
pensive luggage, couples 
traveling with half a dozen 
children and next to no lug- 
gage, elderly men traveling 
alone, mothers traveling 
with two or three children 
climbing over the steering 
wheel and making faces out 
of the rear windows at those 
behind them, elderly ladies 
driving closed machines in 
solitary grandeur, fourteen 
or fifteen year old boys 
crammed into wheezing, 
panting wrecks of automo- 
biles and intimidating all 
adjacent sections of the 
procession by their erratic steering, ladies in frills and 
furbelows, ladies in flannel shirts and broad-beamed 
knickerbockers, men in caps and torn sweaters, men in 
derbies and stiff collars and chamois gloves, men in som- 
breros, decent-looking people, wild-looking people, worried- 
looking people, and people who looked hard enough to 
lunch on ten-penny-nail sandwiches and hollow-tile pie. 


The Rush of the Slack Season 


F ONE pulled up by the roadside to fill up with gas or 

a barbecue sandwich or one of the many gas-forming soft 
drinks that have, in a manner of speaking, beautified the 
roads of the nation with their advertising signs of late, 
from ten to twenty automobiles would zip by him in no 
time at all. 

In addition to the great automobile rush, every Florida- 
bound train out of the North was filled with eager travel- 
ers; and when the 
ordinarily slack 
days of spring ar- 
rived and the 
weary railroad 
men prepared to 
ease up on their 
winter’s activities 
and pull off a few 
passenger trains, 
they awoke with 
some annoyance to 
the fact that the 
expected slackness 
had been unavoid- 
ably detained. In- 
stead of pulling off 
passenger trains, 
they added several 
extra sections to 
those already run- 
ning, turned on 
their electric fans, 
and with a num- 
ber of low, throaty 
curses proceeded 
to work about 
twice as hard at 
the business of 
shunting North- 
erners into the 
state of Florida 
during the summer 
months asthey had 
ever worked at the 
same calling dur- 
ing the winter. 

By way ot mak- 
ing conversation, 
it might be inter- 
jected at this junc- 
ture that there 


(Continued on 
Page 207) 
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OR a considerable period after the Jackson 
K Southgates returned to town in the autumn, 

observant persons became aware of a pecul- 
iar change in Jackson Southgate’s poise. It was 
the more noticeable because poise was one of Mr. 
Southgate’s most obvious characteristics. Until he and the 
united members of his household returned from their sum- 
mer, the Southgate poise had been a marvelous mental 
construction, as impregnable, in its way, as Gibraltar or 
the facade of a brand-new national bank, and as irritating 
as radio static or, as some said, the devil. Recollections of 
the strong, manly and intrusive personality which once 
could shake a garden party or clear a clubhouse lounge 
served only to make it the clearer that something insidious 
had occurred between the middle of June and the end of 
September—something perhaps slight but deep, like the 
unfortunate wound inflicted by a needle which someone 
has left inadvertently in a soft upholstered chair. 

Mr. Southgate was quite as robust as ever, with a well- 
groomed buoyancy that still defied successfully latter 
middle age. His voice boomed forth as musically and bois- 
terously as was its wont; the annoyingly tranquil ruddiness 
of Mr. Southgate’s smooth features showed scarcely a 
line—nothing to betray a lack of satisfaction in himself or 
in the world. Yet there was something different about him 
none the less, an occasional tightening at the corners of 
his eyes, an infinitesimal hesitation in his speech, as though 
some puzzling thought delayed the action of his mind. 

Down in the servants’ sitting room, that seismographic 
place which first records the shocks of masters in the more 
care-laden atmosphere of drawing-rooms and conserva- 
tories, there was a vague awareness of an unusual condition 
which took the form of words. Inadvertently yet inev- 
itably, MacKeefe, whose life, first as boots boy, then as 
second man and then as a butler, had been spent almost 
exclusively among cross currents of polite humanity, al- 
lowed his hroad and benevolent curiosity to flower into a 
frank question, 


Jolam P, Marquar al 


TLLUSTRATED BY HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS 


“Mr. Flynn,” he said, thus showing at once his love of 
amenities and his condescension, for it was the Southgates’ 
latest chauffeur to whom he was speaking, “‘have you been 
noticing now anything odd, as one might say, about the 
master?” 

It was after the day’s tumult had ended and the last bell 
had rung for whisky and cigars. MacKeefe had removed 
his coat, even allowing his shirt to bulge informally, in a 
manner inviting confidence. Harry Flynn, younger and 
more limber, had busied himself in breaking down all the 
conventions of his professional appearance. He had un- 
buttoned his Norfolk jacket until it flopped drowsily; he 
had pushed his visored cap far back on his narrow sandy 
head, and was busy rolling a pair of dice across the table 
with one hand, while he sniffed suspiciously at one of Mr. 
Southgate’s whisky bottles, clasping it now and then with 
his other hand to hold it before the light. Such actions, 
such carelessness of dress and deportment, were things 
which MacKeefe could never understand, because Mac- 
Keefe was but new from the old country. 

“T was saying,” repeated MacKeefe with well-bred 
firmness, “‘have you noticed anything about the master?” 
“Huh!” said Harry. “Th’ who?” 

“The master,” explained MacKeefe; 
naturally.” 

“Oh!” said Harry. “Him? The old bozo, eh?” 

“T beg pardon?” inquired MacKeefe, with the amaze- 
ment of a native on foreign shores. 

Harry lighted a cigarette and allowed it to droop pre- 
cariously from the corners of his sophisticated lips. 

“The bozo,” he explained, ‘th’ big boss. Say, 
lissen, you’re in a free country now. There ain’t no masters 
here.” 


“Mr. Southgate, 


“Personally, if You Get 
I’ve Figured in Two Divor 
and One Breach of Prom 
With Three Offers to El 


““At home,”’ replied MacKeefe, “we « 
the master—I prefer it.” ae 
“All right, all right.” Harry sn 
again. ‘‘He’s a tougher guy than 
take this stuff. What about the ol 

“He’s hardly exactly himself.” 
“Yeh?” Harry tilted back his chair.| 
you win—he’s not.” 
“‘T fancied you’d notice,” said Mae! 
hasn’t seemed the same since up at 
What would you fancy now could hav 
Harry leaned farther back in his chair, se 
though pleased at being appealed to by s¢ 
foreigner. ; 
“Kiddo,” he said with intense weariness, 
placently MacKeefe’s puzzled look, ‘‘don’t 
I talk tough I’m not high finished. Person 
me, I’ve figured in two divorces and one bre 
with three offers to elope. I’ve driven for son 
guys in Noo York, Chi, Philly, and even Bos 
my Social Register and how to pull the jack. 
gate’s no Social Register boy, see? He’s just: 
all. In fact, most of ’em is bozos when you ti] 
wheels. Oh, yeh, I’ve driven ’em to the co 
and Florida—fat old gents, fat old dames, 
powder, and guys with short pants on, 
alike.”’ } 
“T beg pardon?” said MacKeefe. ‘‘There 
difference ——” ; 
“You lose,” said Harry. “There’s no diff 
ask what’s eating the old bozo? Well, there's 
things upsets folks you and me works for—mo 
their stomachs, and stomachs is the worst. I 
has got the old rooster. Why don’t he call on 
him something good.” 
But for once Harry was wrong; very W! 
Something spiritual, not spirituous, was t& 
Southgate; something metaphysical that 
Harry’s ken. F 
Not only perspicuous minds inured to obser 
on Mr. Southgate’s mental change—his 4 
Mrs. Southgate too were puzzled. All th 
autumnal family dinner—the first they had s 
boomed Mr. Southgate’s voice, recounting th 


jJeyer remarks which had astounded business 
id floored presumptuous tradesmen, little 
dexterity such as others—but not a Jackson 
might forget. The vast sideboard, heavy with 
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.e head of the mute antelope which Mr. South- 
n without a guide—for Mr. Southgate always 
-ell—all the familiar decorations of his formal 
echoed and then readily absorbed his speech, 
hey had been endowed with capacity for re- 
, d, besides their conventional uses. The very 
Jtraits which lined the wall stared upon Mr. 
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iit those portraits were Southgate family art, 
dingy faces bore a certain heavy look, singu- 
at of their present owner. At many a long 
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1aits acquiesced in silence, and, at the dining 
3outhgate also acquiesced. Marcia, watching 
as she sometimes did, marveled, because 
was young; marveled at her mother’s patience 
‘orhaps because her own had grown curiously 


+<son!’’ Mrs. Southgate would say vaguely. 
ally, Jackson?’’ And Marcia knew her mother 
ening. ‘Oh, Jackson, how could you think of 


Jorus that the very room—yes, all the house— 
| built to echo. 

it?” Her father’s voice was answering just 
ough childhood, combative and rich with hon- 
exe. “Because I’m on the job, that’s why, my 
sg on the job with my eye out. When I started 
fm—don’t you forget it, out on a farm—with 
d my dinner in a pail, and only one pair of 
ison, I haven’t forgotten,’ said Mrs. Southgate 
gly. “I don’t believe any of us have forgotten.”’ 


“Showing You the Inside?’ He Suggested. 
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““Well,’’ demanded Mr. Southgate, ‘‘how could I 
have got where I am if I hadn’t been thinking, if 
I hadn’t been on the job? Why do men come to 
ask me what the market’s going to do? 
Do you remember what I said back in 
1920 about the rails? You don’t catch 
your husband going wrong.” 
¥ “T know, dear,’ said Mrs. Southgate. 
““No one will ever catch you, Jackson.”’ 

“Here!’’ exclaimed Mr. Southgate, 
somewhat startled. “‘Idon’t know what 
you mean by that!” 

“Now, Jackson,’’said Mrs.Southgate, 
“‘why should I mean anything? I’m 
only listening.” 

Yet even as the dinner was progress- 
ing, that persistent aura of success was 
creating in Marcia a spirit of revolt 
which furnished a doubtful end for an 
otherwise comfortable meal. 

“Father?” she said. 

A subtle contortion of her father’s fea- 
tures, indicating a cheerful effort to bring 
his mind into step with hers, greeted her 
remark. 

“Yes, Marcia,” said Mr. Southgate. 
“What is it now?” 

His answer, for any one of a number of reasons, caused 
a faint and not unbecoming color to rise in Marcia’s cheeks, 
such as caused many to look at her again, for it had a way 
of changing her expression into a sudden and picturesque 
vivacity. 

“Are you going to buy the Hoopwell farm at Eros 
Harbor, father?”’ 

And then it happened—that inexplicable change. Mr. 
Southgate looked as though he felt a faint rheumatic 
twinge, fortunately very faint and quick in passing. 

““Now, why the deuce,” he inquired, ‘‘do you keep 
harping on that?”’ 

“T only wanted to know,” said Marcia evenly, “if Mr. 
Hoopwell has said he wanted to sell his place.”’ 

For a second time a similar peculiar alteration was 
noticeable in Mr. Southgate’s visage, and even in his voice. 

“No,” he said; “‘no—no—no! Is that enough for you, 
or will you keep on with it all night? Who is Hoopwell, 


‘No, I Don’t Know as I'd Mind. 


Marcia 
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anyway? Who in hell is Hoop- 
well?” 

“Don’t be so vulgar, Jackson,” 
said Mrs. Southgate. “I’m sure I 
don’t know him.” 

“T was wondering,’ said Mar- 
cia—her eyeswere unnaturally dark 
and bright—‘“‘if you knew that Mr. 
Hoopwell is in town.”’ 

“Why, Jackson,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Southgate, ‘“‘aren’t you feeling 
well?” 

Mr. Southgate, whose mouth had 
fallen open, gave his head an angry 
shake. 

“Well?” he demanded. “Well? 
How can I keep well with all this 
racket?’’ He pushed back his chair 
and raised himself ponderously to 
his full height. ‘‘Why the deuce 
has he come toseemehere?”’ And, 
oddly enough, as he stepped into the hall, 
he repeated himself, as though he had for- 
gotten what he had said before, ‘‘What the 
deuce is he up to now?” 

Mrs. Southgate, and even Marcia, looked 
curiously at the bulk of his receding back and 
at the weight of his uncompromising head, bald on top, 
and still slightly tanned by the summer sun. 

“Marcia,” said Mrs. Southgate very solemnly, “there is 
something you haven’t told me, Marcia. I’ve—I’ve never 
seen your father look like that since—well, since he had a 
perfectly horrid time with an attorney general twenty 
years ago.” 

When all is said and done, all lives appear like broken 
scattered pieces of some patterned dish or jar, whose shape 
cannot be determined until those pieces are put together. 
There was something which Marcia had not told her 
mother, a mysterious cloudy circumstance which made 
Eros Harbor a grotesque disturbing memory; but even 
Marcia knew only a part of it, and the rest even Marcia did 
not guess. How could anyone guess that Jared Hoopwell 
had the ability to disturb the sleep of a successful man, 
when even Jackson Southgate hardly recognized what was 
the matter? (Continued on Page 193) 
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best-looking girl in the whole city of 
Montpellier, France—and that is saying 
a whole lot. But she pretty near made nervous 
and financial wrecks out of me and my old friend Henry 
Elton. The only thing that saved us was her good old grand- 
father, who come to the rescue at the last minute with as 
noble a deed as any that ever won the Croix de Guerre. 

Me and Henry was privates in the Thirteenth Field 
Artillery, and we had spent the winter after the Armistice 
as part of the Army of Occupation in Germany. By the 
end of that winter we had got so sick of the mud and rain 
and hard work and drilling that we was ready to do any- 
thing to get away. So one day when they asked if anybody 
wanted to apply to go to a French university, me and 
Henry got busy right off. 

Anybody that understood French and had been to col- 
lege in the States was eligible. So we said in our applica- 
tions that we was fluent in French, which was true, as we 
had picked up quite a few French words since we had 
landed at Brest the year before. Henry said he had been to 
Yale, which was also true, as he had been there to see a 
football game in the fall of 1916. I said I had been through 
Princeton, which was practically true; I had been through 
Princeton Junction once on the way to Philadelphia. 

We sent in our applications early in February, 1919, and 
a few weeks later they was approved. It’s just possible they 
didn’t have time to look up our college records. Anyway, 
they told us we was to spend four months— March, April, 
May and June—at the University of Montpellier, which 
is in the city of Montpellier, in the southern part of France. 
We left Germany on March fourth, and we reached Mont- 
pellier on the morning of March eighth. 

As soon as we got off the train, we knew we had come to 
the right place. After that long, cold, dark, nasty winter 
in Germany, this place seemed like heaven sure enough. 
The sky was just as blue as could be, and there was pretty 
green palms and other trees standing around, and little 
birds hopping from twig to twig and chirping. And as soon 
as me and Henry stepped into the bright warm sunshine, 
our old bones begun to thaw out, and we said, “Here is 
where we put in four months of heavy resting.”’ This, of 
course, was before we met Mlle. Marcelle Renaud. 

We walked up through the town, looking at all the fine 
stone buildings and admiring the way the sun shone down 
on the red tile roofs. We reported at the office of the Amer- 
ican School Detachment and they told us where we could 
find a room and boarding house. The beautiful thing about 
it was that you didn’t have to live in no barracks or camp, 
with a first sergeant to holler at you all the time. You 
picked out your own room and boarding house and the 
Government paid the bill. This was called commutation 
of rations and quarters. We met another private by the 
name of Horace Ludlow, who was from Boston and had 
graduated from Harvard. He was a fairly old guy—pretty 
near thirty, I guess—and it seems he had a wife back in 
Massachusetts somewheres. But in spite of all this, he 
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turned out to be a good 
feller, and the three 
of us got rooms and 
board in a house on 
the Place St.Céme. 

Classes began the 
next day. Weall went 
around tothe university buildings, which was made of stone 
and was very old. Me and Henry stuck pretty close to 
Horace and signed up for the same courses he did. We 
took Histoire de l’Art, which was all about buildings and 
statues and paintings; Histoire du Moyen-Age, which I 
think was about a lot of bozos that lived a long time ago; 
and Economie Politique, which I never found out exactly 
what it was. 

The classes was all in French, and at first me and Henry 
was a bit worried for fear we would be showed up for a 
couple of boobs. And we didn’t dare cut, because they took 
daily roll calls. 

But we soon found out we didn’t have to worry. The 
classes was all lectures, and there was no examinations. 
The French professors would stand up in front and wave 
their hands around and talk fast and furious. And some 
of the fellers like Horace, that understood French, would 
take notes in little notebooks. But most of us would just 
set on the benches and rest ourselves and think how lucky 
we was, not to be up in Germany grooming horses in the 
cold rain. 

The Histoire de l’Art course was the best, because they 
had magic-lantern pictures that even me and Henry could 
understand. And besides, the room was kept dark, so that 
when you got tired of the pictures you could rest much 
better than in the other courses. The classes were all in 
the morning, so we had the afternoons to wander around 
the town. And if only Henry hadn’t met that fool woman, 
every single day would have been just perfect. 

For about three weeks everything went fine. In the 
mornings we had those pleasant, restful classes. In the 
afternoons, while Horace stayed home studying or writing 
to his silly old wife, me and Henry would sit on a bench in 
the sun on the Esplanade. Or we would wander around the 
Peyrou gardens. Or, other times, we would go down to Pal- 
avas, which was on the Mediterranean Sea about five 
miles south of Montpellier. There was a fine beach at 
Palavas, and we would spend hours lying around on the 
hot sand or paddling in the warm water. 

Besides this, we had taken one swell excursion to a place 
called Carcassonne, which had big stone walls around it a 
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thousand years old. A 
planning another ex 
Nice and Monte Carle 
wonderful life. But 
Henry begun to get s 
satisfied or something 
“IT feel restless,” | 
me one day. “Every 
a good-looking pair of: 
ings walking along t 
nade, or a cute one-pie 
suit on the beach at] 
just get restless.” 
“The best thing you 
I said, “is calm dow 
about something else and rest your mind. Reme 
only a week and a half more till we get another 
pass and take that trip to Nice and Monte Carlo 
just about enough francs to make it, and thinkw 
trip it will be.”’ a 
“T suppose so,” said Henry. “But just the sa 
restless.” 
And the next day he begun to.act restless. He 
afternoon at a place called the Petit Lycée, ¥ 
Y. M. C. A. was giving a tea dance with the idea 
the soldiers meet some of the French people. A 
came home for supper, me and Horace both 
away that he was worse. 7: 
“T met a peach of a girl,’”’ he said. ‘Her né 
Marcelle Renaud. She’s good-looking and hi b 
And she dresses swell, with expensive silk stoci 
everything, and she comes from one of the best fi 
town. Her mother was there with her. mw 
don’t go chasing around all alone like some ¢ 
mon, ordinary girls you see on the Esplan 
like that; she’s a nice, decent girl from a goo 
family.” 4 
‘Sounds like she has everything a good woma) 
I said. “But sometimes they’re nicer when t 
‘Shut up,” said Henry. “This Marcelleisa i 
girl and I’m glad she is. I walked home with 
mother. I asked her would she come with 
American University Students’ Ball that they’ 
have at the Grand Hotel de la Métropole on n 
day night—that’s day after tomorrow—and sl 
would.” é 
“How much is a ticket to this dance?”’ I aske 
“Twenty francs.” ; 
“Gosh!” I said. ‘‘ Remember, we got to saves 
for the Monte Carlo trip.” ' 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said Henry; “we'll! 
And listen, Horace,’ he went on, “would } 
favor?” 
“What is it?’’ asked Horace. =. 
“It’s like this,’ said Henry: ‘‘ When I askec 


the dance she said ow? all right, but it seems 
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about the arrangements that she don’t quite 
,and I don’t know enough French to tell her. 
n parley this Francey fine. So I was wondering 
d come around with me this evening and act as 
»” ’ 

said Horace. “‘ Always glad to help you out.” 

| of them started off right after supper, while 
me and sat in the big armchair and rested my- 
yut an hour they came back, and Henry seemed 
mething new on his mind. He hummed and 
ind, and finally he came over to me and said, 
m pretty good friends for a long time, ain’t we?” 
> have,” I said. 

aid Henry. ‘‘Many’s the rainy night in the 
ve slept in the same hole in the ground. We’ve 
sher and dodged German shells together, and 
|ys been real friends, ain’t we?”’ 

foses, Henry,’’ I said, “‘you sound like a Sunday 
iat are you getting at? If you’re in trouble and 
you out, let me know. But quit feeding me this 
slop before you make me sick at my stomach.” 
said Henry, “‘you can help me. You see, Mar- 
t crazy to go to this dance, but she can’t go 


ht you was going to take her,”’ I said. 
\n’t what I mean. I mean that all these French 


aperon and everything.” 
you don’t want me to be 
ron!” 

aid Henry. ‘Wait till I 
ou see, I had Horace here 
Marcelle that her mother 
: too, although of course I 
wouldn’t. A ticket for me 
(leis twenty francs. If we 
/jother, it means an extra 
/tattenfrancs. But that’s 
cause of course her mother 
(ie; it’s the way they do 
1these high-grade French 
nat’s that got to do with 
sed. “You don’t want me 
ie dance and drag the old 
hu?” 

‘aid Henry, ‘‘not the old 
see, Marcelle has a sister 
Joinette, and so Marcelle 
7 to the dance unless An- 
‘mes too.” 

rot?’’ I asked. 

|. said Henry, ‘‘ever since 
1 little children, whenever 
sisters has gone anywhere, 
jas always gonetoo. They 
¢ beautiful family life in 
ey are always together. 
Nircelle went to the dance 
oly took her sister, what 
gipen?”? 

iter would stay home.” 
‘said Henry, ‘“‘she would 
ie by herself. She would 
s31e and miserable, and she 
yoably ery and everything, 
1 lle couldn’t have any fun 
it for thinking about her. 
‘inch are so warm-hearted 
(onate. So I was wondering 
he like to take Antoinette 
be’? 

y.ot let Horace do it?’ I 
12 would be much better, 
can parley French.” 

“aid Horace from across the 
Jatoo old, andI don’t dance, 
is, I’m married.” 

1/e,” said Henry, “‘he’s mar- 
ju can’t expect him to go. 
1 n’t even engaged, so there 
1 to hold you back.” 

tiie same,” I said, “I ain’t 
lin’t no ladies’ man and I 
) cing man.” 

s,Ome on,’ said Henry. 
//usee how it is? Ineverin 
tr} would have invited Mar- 
-\d thought anybody but her 
'y2 her mother would expect 


3 you're telling the truth 
aid. 

am. But after I’ve once 
h} I can’t be a bum sport 
chut just because the French 
S|}; different from ours. Be- 
M3 sO good-looking and she 


wears such swell clothes and silk stockings and every- 
thing.”” And Henry argued along for about half an hour 
about what fine people the Renaud family was, and what 
a good dance it was going to be, and wouldn’t I help him 
out for the sake of our friendship? So finally I give in. 

The next evening—which was Friday, the day before 
the dance—we took Horace and went around to the Re- 
nauds’ house. 

It certainly was a swell dump, right near the Peyrou 
gardens, and all built of white stone. A maid in a black 
dress and white apron let us into the front hall, and from 
there we went into a big room all full of people. 

First of all, Henry introduced me to Marcelle, and she 
was all that he had said. She was just like a little fairy or 
an angel or something, with light golden hair and blue 
eyes and the prettiest little blue dress I ever seen. I looked 
down toward her feet, and there, sure enough, was the 
elegant silk stockings Henry had been warbling about. 
Then I looked up, and she smiled at us, and I seen right 
away why Henry had gone half crazy about her. 

Take a feller of a naturally affectionate disposition like 
Henry, keep him up in the mud and rain of Germany all 
winter; and then all of a sudden bring him down to Mont- 
pellier, where it was warm and sunny and little birds chirp- 
ing, and then take him and show him this beautiful baby 
and let him put his arm around her and dance with her, 
and it’s no wonder he went off his nut. 


I Was Just Starting on the Second Glass When Henry Arrived 
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I even begun to feel a gentle glow myself, and I ain’t no 
ladies’ man at all. But the gentle glow didn’t last long, be- 
cause right away Henry dragged me over to meet the sis- 
ter, Antoinette. And Antoinette was a terrible shock. She 
was sort of dumb and stupid-looking, and she had a face 
that reminded me very much of a dog that used to belong 
to my Uncle George, which was a kind of a dog that you 
don’t see much any more, and that was called a pug dog. 

Next I met Madame Renaud, who was rather fat and 
carried a pair of eyeglasses on the end of a little stick. She 
acted a bit sore, and I think maybe she didn’t like the way 
Henry had introduced the two daughters ahead of her. 

After we had shook hands with the madame, we was 
presented to two more females—tall, skinny-looking birds, 
that turned out to be aunts of Marcelle and Antoinette. 
They was called La Tante Jeane and La Tante Odette. 

We all sat down, and Henry asked Horace to put them 
wise that I was going to take Antoinette to the dance. So 
Horace started jabbering French, and all the family smiled 
and jabbered back and looked at me and smiled some more. 

I sat there trying to look as intelligent as possible, and 
at the same time I give them all the once-over. The whole 
bunch was sure dressed up swell, but it didn’t seem to do 
them any good—except Marcelle, and she didn’t need it. 
She could have worn a suit of old greasy overalls and still 
looked like a little queen. But all the silk and laces in the 
world couldn’t have kept Madame Renaud from looking 
like a Holstein cow. The two aunts 
was nothing but scarecrows in spite 
of their clothes. And for all I could 
see, the money they had spent on An- 
toinette was pretty near a total loss. 

After Horace had got through what 
he had to say, Madame Renaud 
started up, talking fairly fast and way- 
ing her trick glasses around. When 
she had finished, Horace explained to 
us what it was all about. It seemed 
that madame felt she couldn’t go to 
the dance unless her two sisters 
could come also. 

“Them two old buzzards?”’ said 
Henry, pointing to the aunts. 

“‘That’s what she said,’ replied 
Horace. 

““What’s the idea?’’ asked Henry. 

‘“‘Shesays that her two sisters have 
always lived with her and they are 
two of the most beloved members of 
the family. Always, whenever she is 
invited to a social gathering of any 
kind, her sisters are also invited asa 
matter of course—just like the way 
Marcelle and Antoinette always go 
around together. It’s the way they do 
things in France.” 

“Oh, I see,’ I said. “It’s what 
Henry calls the beautiful French 
family life. But you just tell em 
from me, Horace, that if they got to 
stick together, they can stick at home. 
And so much the better; me and 
Henry will take the two girls and go 
alone.” 

Horace jabbered at them some 
more, and as soon as he got the idea 
across, Madame Renaud become very 
excited. 

“Oh, non, non, non!”’ she said, and 
began waving the trick glasses again 
and talking very fast. 

Then Horace told us that she said 
my idea was impossible. The girls 
couldn’t go unless their mother did, 
and if ma was included, the two 
aunts would have to come also. 

“Tell ’em,’’ said Henry, ‘that we’d 
like to take ’em all, but the dance 
committee told me that the hall is 
pretty small, and each man is limited 
to a girl and one other guest.” 

“Besides,” I said, ‘‘we wouldn’t 
drag along no such menagerie as this, 
anyway—especially when the tickets 
are ten francs. Just because we’re 
Americans don’t mean we’re million- 
aires.” 

So Horace started in and kind of 
argued with them a while, but it 
didn’t do no good at all. They still 
insisted that if one went they all had 
to go. 

‘Horace,’ said Henry, “‘tell them 
we'll see the dance committee to- 
morrow morning and try to get tickets 
for everybody. And we’ll stop in 
here about five in the afternoon and 

(Continued on Page 241) 
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\ K J) HEN I received a summons to 
serve as juror in the Superior 
Criminal Court of my state, I 
did what most Americans do—sought a 
means of escape. My time was fully oc- 
cupied and I did not relish the idea of taking four weeks 
from my personal affairs and spending them in this way. 
To be sure, I had escaped this obligation for some twenty- 
five years, but this was only an argument for further im- 
munity; if the state had worried along without my services 
up to now, it could continue to do so. Consequently I be- 
gan to pull wires and put myself in touch with what few 
political friends I had. 

The results were not encouraging. Apparently polities 
did not play the important part in this matter I had al- 
ways supposed it did. I was told that ten thousand cases 
were awaiting trial and that my excuse, if I had one, must 
go before the judge himself. Through the kindness of the 
clerk of the courts, I finally reached His Honor, who 
quickly dissected my specious plea and with uncanny 
acuteness determined on the spot which of my engage- 
ments were of such a nature as to deserve consideration 
and which were not. The item of personal inconvenience 
was thrown out at once. However, I was excused for two 
weeks and told to report then. 

To keep my appointment, I was obliged to turn my back 
on my summer home and drive a hundred and seventy 
miles, exchanging cool pine woods for hot city streets and 
the music of running water for the clamor of electric cars. 
I was left in no very amiable frame of mind and with a feel- 
ing of resentment at being ordered about in such fashion. 
This was an infringement upon that liberty which is the 
birthright of every American citizen. Courts were for 
attorneys and criminals and no concern of law-abiding folk. 


The Serious Business of Justice 


HIS grouch was not allayed when I first entered the 

courthouse corridors and inquired whereI wastogo. The 
halls were thronged with minor officials, but they did not 
care a hoot in Hades where I went. I asked some of them 
and they told me’as much. Each was an autocrat within 
his own little circle of influence, and, in his intercourse 
with the public, quite conscious of this fact. This was a 
world in itself and everyone not on the inside was on the 
outside. One mark of being on the inside was a half-chewed 
cigar in the mouth and three or four more protruding from an 
upper waistcoat pocket. I am a smoker myself, so I was 
not disturbed; but I do not remember ever having been in 
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any surroundings where tobacco in its various forms was 
so in evidence. Smoking seemed here an occupation rather 
than an idle pastime. 

I finally located the court to which I was assigned, still 
bearing my grouch and still feeling that I had been auto- 
cratically thrust into a business which was no concern of 
mine. I was directed upstairs to the room reserved for 
jurors. Here I found myself in the midst of some thirty 
men who apparently were upon terms of intimacy. They 
had already been together for the past two weeks and had 
become acquainted not only with their novel surroundings, 
but with one another. A group was seated at a table play- 
ing cards and others were talking with the easy familiarity 
of shipmates on a long voyage. 

I was received with queries as to why I had not been 
around before and then admitted at once into this inter- 
esting fellowship. I was surprised at the unaffected cam- 
araderie which existed here and at the frank democracy 
of these men from so many varied walks of life and from 
all corners of the county. None of them had met before; 
few would meet again. In their outside pursuits, they had 
little in common. A list of their occupations shows how 
scattered their interests were—salesman, electrician, fish 
curer, writer, shoemaker, railroad employe, assessor, black- 
smith, mailing business, importer, machinist, clerk, sales 
engineer, accountant, signal inspector, shipper, retired, 
leather business, track manager, druggist, last maker, op- 
erator, plumber, measurer, real estate, lamplighter, broker, 
mechanic, printer, foreman. 

Looking them over, it would have been difficult to have 
assigned any man to his true niche from his appearance. 
All were dressed neatly and with some care, for this was 
demanded not only by the dignity of the court, but by the 
sense of personal dignity which came to us with this new 
responsibility. There was plenty of good-natured chaffing 
and horseplay during off hours, but below this there was 
always sincere sober-mindedness and a respectful apprecia- 
tion of the seriousness of this job which enhanced every 
man’s sense of self-importance. We now stood for some- 
thing more than ourselves—for justice and the state. For 
the first time many of us were called upon to decide issues 
outside our own personal affairs; to deal with life in the 
abstract. In this realm we were truly free and equal. This 
is what drew us so closely together; it was this again 
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which eliminated at once rz 


of these differences. 

In the half hour preceding the opening 
most of these thirty men who until now ha 
gers, and felt myself one of them. I was h 
showing my name printed among the jurors 
each man’s occupation and place of residene 
on the inside, together with the presiding jus 
court officials, while all the rest of the world 
outside. Within this brief period my who! 
ward the courts had changed. Within the nex 
to change still further. q 


Adventures in the Jury Bo. 


BELL rang and we filed downstairs and 1 
room, where we took our places in the jury: 
the raised platform upon which the presidin 
For a few moments I felt a bit like an acte 
scene in Through the Looking-Glass. The’ 
was unfamiliar to me, and the pompous 
never meant to look pompous, armed with 
staves, appeared rather ridiculous. They t 
jolly, easy-going lot of men and very likabl 
a way, made their attempt at official dig, 
absurd. One of them now entered with his w 
announced: cy 
“Court!” q 
We all rose as a tall middle-aged man ii 
gown entered and stood facing the room. 
“Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye!” called a 
“‘Anyone having business before the Hono 
tices of the Superior Court now sitting in th 
the county of , the state of , for th 
criminal business, draw near, and give your 
you shall be heard. God save the commonw 
Instantly the atmosphere of the room ek 
that moment on, so long as His Honor oce 
upon the bench, a severe and rigid dignity | 
The court officers were no longer make-belie 
real officials. Occasionally, as opportunity 
went to sleep, for this was drowsy July weatl 
of the lawyers were unbelievably tedious; 
only cat naps. They awoke quickly at the § 


motion. A tap on the desk and a frown wer 


restore order. (Continued on Page 70) 


religion. From the beginnin 
of my association with t 
Americans, I was never one 
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LL here i am once moar what is left of me. 
ean hardly beleeve i am the same feller 
hitch had so mutch fun last summer and 
f coarse it wasent all fun becaus there was 
yen for weeks i was xpecting.evry day that the high 
he county whitch wares a cockaid in his old stove- 
old Brown or old Kize or old Misery Durgin or 
, whitch dont wood grab me by the gnap of my 
lugg me to jale or the reform school or peraps to 
sn for not paying for things i had ordered at old 
or old Kelley and Gardners store when me and 
d Pewt thougt we was going to be ritch and when 
Beany rote a book of poims whitch i rote and 
inted and Cele stitched on the covers and when 
Yewt and Beany painted cock eys on the angels 
is in the cemitory and me and Pewt had to work a 
< rubbing them out and Beany skined out of it 
sick. 
her says if it hadent been for General Marston i 
» been up to Concord with a canon ball hiched to 
eg by a ox chane so peraps it is jest as well to be 
again althoug i have spent most of my time in 
in a corner or scooching down in the woodbox or 
shroug a chair. 
's is my last year with old Francis and there is 
| so i will try to stand it. 
i xpected to get along mutch better this year and 
mny lickings at all but jest set and see other 
e Skinny Bruce and Tady Finton and Stubby 
d Hiram Mingo and Beany and Gran Miller Tash 
\ckings whitch is always fun. but i gess i am in 
‘pany now. ennyway i am getting more lickings 
ones. 
y old Francis gets tuckered out quicker the first 2 
(ss of school after a summer vacation but this 
\e wirked on his farm in North Hampton piching 
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hay and swinging a sithe and milking 14 cows 2 oxen and 
a bull and 4 or 5 horses and nerely 20 pigs and a lot of hens 
and he is stronger than old John C. Heenan the prise fiter 
and he can swing a feller round with one hand jest like a 
hoss chestnut on a string. i have been swang that way 
several times alreddy. 

i bet my father can lick him eezy. i wish he wood try to 
swing my father jest onct. evry time i get licked i think of 
what wood happen if my father shood come along and i get 
a grate deel of comfort out of it. 

you see why i thougt i woodent get enny moar lickings 
was this. we have moved from old J. Alberts mothers 
house up to Lincoln street whitch leads from Front street 
to the new depot. you see Amos Tuck a frend of father 
bilt 5 new houses there and father hired one. mother and 
aunt Sarah hated to leeve Aunt Clarks house and i hated 
to leeve Beany and Pewt and if we had been going to a 
diferent town i most think i wood have run away but of 
coarse i coodent leeve Father and Mother and aunt Sarah 
and Cele and Keene and Georgie and Annie and Frankie 
and Ned espesially Ned for he is the baby and awfully 
cunning even for Pewt and Beany to say nothing about 
Ed Towle and his sister Lizzie and all the other girls i gnew 
all of whitch are almost as pretty as she is but not quite. 

but Keene and Cele wanted to go. they sed it was a 
better naborhood for me and i had disgraced them enuf 
and that sometimes they felt so mutch ashamed of me that 
they dident like to go down town and that if they cood 
move away to a diferent naborhood peraps they mite begin 
life anew and forget the passed after awhile. huh, i bet 
they had been reading something like that from a book, 
ennyway what i done the last time wasent so very bad. 


TURNER 


i have did things a lot wirse than that and i coodent 
help myself this time and it was Beanys falt mostly 
and of coarse old J. Albert Clark was to blaim as 
he usualy is. 

well ennyway father he sed he had come to the end of 
his patients and that the last straw had broke the donkeys 
back and that one moar summer like the last wood make 
a raving manioc of him. he always says that about me 
andi told him so and he sed 1 moar wird from me and i wood 
go to bed for a month. then he kep on and sed peraps 
Keene and Cele were rite and if we moved to a nother part 
of the town i cood get away from the pernishus inflooence 
of the Watson boy and that Purington brat. 

well what do you think Pewts father told sumone that 
there was sum cKanse for Clarence, Clarence is Pewt you 
know, to become a respectible sittisen and a credit to his 
frends and Beanys father told sumone that it wood be a 
godsend to Beany to get rid of me. 

sumone told that to my father and he sed that is a hel of 
a thing to say about my boy. he told the man whitch told 
him what Pewts and Beanys father sed about me what tuff 
fellers Pewt and Beany were and how far i had gone down 
hill since i gnew them and how it got so bad that he had to 
move out of the naborhood. then the feller whitch father 
told that went and told Pewts father and Beanys father 
what my father sed and they were mad as time and sed 
that they wood have moved out if George Shute hadent 
taken that infirnal boy of his away and that i was enuf to 
corrup the angles of the Lord whitch come down when 
glory shows around and then the feller told a lot of nabors 
that the Shutes were too stuck up for the naborhood enny- 
way and so evry body is mad. 

well we have moved and have got settled and mother 
says we was lucky to have enuf beds and stoves considering 
the way ismashed the firniture. you see father cood only 
(Continued on Page 245) 


So Old J. Albert Sed He Never Wanted to See or Speek to Me # cain and Father Sed He Gessed That Wood Suit Me 
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N | ‘oeen at BLAIR had 
been at the Cynthia’s 
wheel for an hour, 

threading a difficult course up 

the narrow, twisting, islet- 
filled channel. Behind him, glancing often at 
the chart, looking anxiously ahead, sometimes 
stepping to the rail to peer into the water, was 

Carl Nerland, the yacht’s skipper. 

““You seem disappointed,” Blair said. ‘‘Sure 
I’d hit something, weren’t you?” 

“Tt is such a small-scale chart, sir,’’ the skip- 
per answered evenly. 

“Any chart’s easily read. You fellows seem 
to think a master’s papers improves your eye- 
sight.” 

Blair’s tone carried more than a sting, but 
Nerland did not reply. Then his body stiffened 
and there was an instinctive motion of a hand toward the 
telegraph. Blair saw it, grinned, and picked upa telephone. 

“Try to get fifty or seventy-five more ‘revs’ out of those 
motors,” he commanded sharply. 

There was a noticeable increase in the vibration of the 
yacht’s hull and her bow lifted slightly. Nerland remained 
motionless, staring straight ahead. For the tenth time in 
two weeks he was telling himself he did not care what hap- 
pened to the Cynthia, only to have a good seaman’s 
ineradicable love for a good ship give him the lie. 

In the end that love triumphed over the resentment 
always caused by Nelson Blair’s domineering moods. The 
inlet was growing more narrow. The chart showed rocks in 
the channel and the coast pilot advised that the survey 
had been a sketchy affair and could not be relied upon. At 
sixteen knots most anything might happen. 

“T talked to a fisherman,” Nerland blurted out at last. 
“He told me that from this island on ——” 

“Keep quiet with your fisherman’s prattle!”” Blair com- 
manded furiously. “I’m tired of these insinuations that 
I’m not competent to run my own boat. If you don’t like 
to watch me, go below.”’ 

Nerland stepped to the door, then halted at a low laugh 
from behind him. But he did not turn to look, merely stood 
there waiting. Again there was a laugh, and Blair glanced 
back irritably. 

“‘A hanging and a comic strip seem to hit you in the same 
spot,” he snapped at his daughter. “Better go aft. 
Scenery’s piling up.” 

Jo Blair was lying at full length on the broad seat across 
the after end of the pilot house. She seemed to be doz- 
ing, had not spoken for a long time, and not once had 
she glanced out a window. Now her dark eyes flashed 
toward Nerland’s back, and then the lashes covered them 
again. 

“The nicest thing about scenery,” she remarked, “is 
that you can look at it any time. But a dominant male 
shows his stuff only on occasions.” 

Blair tugged savagely at the spokes, and Jo’s brown 
head dipped beneath her feet as the Cynthia careened. 

“T thought all men had an instinctive love for ships, 
captain,” she remarked softly to Nerland’s back. 
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The skipper strode forward to examine the chart. Blair, 
looking ahead, was motionless. Then his right hand darted 
out and pulled a lever. The yacht’s vibration stopped, 
began again, rising swiftly with the gathering speed of 
reversed propellers until loose instruments on the chart 
table rattled. 

Again Blair signaled the engine room, twirling the wheel 
as he didso. The yacht, still shuddering, lost headway and 
the bow began to swing. Her owner examined the chart 
with a magnifying glass, looked searchingly at the moun- 
tainous shore line and then called for half speed ahead. As 
they glided between a point and an islet he turned to 
Nerland and grinned triumphantly. 

‘Anything the matter with that?”’ he demanded. 

Angry as he was, the skipper had not missed the skill 
with which Blair had extricated himself from a difficult 
situation. And the man’s sea experience had been confined 
to three short cruises! Nerland, whose ability was the 
product of a life’s effort, could not understand, and became 
the more resentful. 

Behind him Jo Blair was smiling softly, but there was a 
queer expression in her eyes, a gleam of savage zest. 

They were in an enlargement of the inlet now, a small 
expanse of water around which mountains rose like walls. 
Only ahead was there a passage. But Blair did not call for 
less speed. Soon they were across, headed for the opening. 
Nerland examined the chart, looked at the shore, then drew 
a quick breath. 

Jo Blair watched, tense with expectancy. 

“The tide is falling, sir!”’ the skipper exclaimed. 

“T know it,”’ Blair snarled. 

“And beyond here—that fisherman—the channel 
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“Shut up!” Blair commanded furiously. ‘‘Get out of 
the pilot house.’ 

His long, lean body stiffened over the wheel as he 
searched the shore line. A hand darted out and the motors 
turned slowly. The Cynthia glided past the shoulder of a 
precipice. 

Nerland stared at a long expanse of water that suddenly 
appeared on the starboard, then sprang to the chart table. 
The bow swung off with a swift current. 
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Behind Him Jo Blair Was Smiling Softly, But There 
a Queer Expression in Her Eyes, a Gleam of Savage | 


“Starboard!” the skipper comman¢ 
stinctively, and with the tone of one 
tomed to giving orders. : 

“Get out of here!”’ Nelson Blair roa 

He whirled the spokes, turned the bow 
for alittle more speed. The Cynthia gli 
thrust her nose into the narrow, rock- 
channel they had first seen. Nerland g 
over the side at the quiet water. | 

“The chart shows ” he began dos 

“You squarehead!’’ Blair shouted in a passion. 

But rage did not affect his handling of the boa 
called for less speed, kept the center of the channel 
turned sharply, disclosing an unbelievably gorgeot 
set beneath huge cliffs that gave way to green slop 
jagged peaks. It was beautiful, but savagely so, 
British Columbia coast line so often becomes. _ 

“Picking scenery to fit a mood discloses unsus 
depths, dad,’’ Jo Blair remarked lazily. 4 

Blair snarled an oath. Nerland, all skipper again, 
to the pilot-house door. At the same instant th 
dipped and there was a shuddering movement throt 
the hull. Blair slammed the indicator to “stop 
waited. 
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Only the Cynthia’s keel had touched. She scrape 
bumped, then glided smoothly on. In a moment the 
in the deep water of the pool. Blair rang for “slo 

“Here, skipper,” he said amiably as he ste 
from the wheel. ; ; 

“You can have her now. I told you we’d get to 
of this inlet, and here we are. Find a place te 
hook. I’m going below for a drink.” 

Nerland made no comment. But fifteen min 


a band of white stretched from one rock wall to the 
and he heard the faint roar of rushing water. 

The skipper stepped quickly into the pilot | 
picked up a book of tide tables. Pages were 
finger moved down a column of figures, there we 
at the chart. 

“You look as though we were sinking, 
Blair drawled. 


whirled to look at her he caught a taunting gl 
behind her half-closed lashes. 

As had become his custom, the skipper did not 
He comprehended something of Nelson Blair, fo 


id 


hing in his experience permitted an understand- 
> daughtér. He only knew that he was most 
‘able in her presence, that when he stood at the 
sould feel the deep glow of her dark eyes as she 
broad seat behind him. 
| told himself it was because of her eyes that he 
ce her. They glowed with a joy that was almost 
en Nelson Blair did things with the Cynthia that 
xy said could not be done, when the two motors 
heir deepest note, when the yacht had been 
a terrific tide rip in Blackfish Sound, when they 
ough the mighty current of Seymour Narrows at 
when her father backed down the commander of 
ser. 
‘as contempt in them, too, as when Nelson Blair’s 
ve Nerland to silence, and when the coast-guard 
returned to his long gray craft. The skipper saw 
hese things, wondered and experienced strange 
sations, yet his straightforward seaman’s mind 
strated to causes, never grasped that it was power 
xercise thereof, the clash of stupendous forces, 
of terrific struggle, the victory that comes to 
ss and might, that stirred this girl as could noth- 


” was as far as he could go. 
7, as he closed the tide book, he had no thought 
ueerness”’ of Jo Blair. 
just admit that father gets what he goes after,” 
ued. ‘‘He’s—what is it they call such men in this 
Skookum?”’ 
nark did not penetrate Nerland’s abstraction. 
nes marked his face as he glanced again toward 
ice, then hurried below. With surprising swift- 
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“You would like to see us trapped here, wouldn’t you?” 
he demanded. 

“T would be very much surprised if we were,” Jo 
answered. 

“T see. You wanted to make sure I’d try. Don’t worry. 
Nerland and his tide book haven’t decided it for me.” 

“He got you on one thing,” Jo laughed. ‘‘ This isn’t the 
head of the inlet.” 

“How was I to know? The place isn’t on the chart.” 

He went on deck, leaving Jo certain nothing would stop 
him in an effort to extricate himself from a situation which, 
if half of Nerland’s statements were true, might prove most 
annoying. And Nelson Blair had never been held in any 
one place for four weeks. 

From the rail Blair looked toward the entrance. The 
white band across it was wider now, and the roar was more 
sullen. He glanced around the pool. It was much larger 
than he had first believed. The high mountains dwarfed it. 
An arm stretched far back. Near by was an island hiding 
the only low place on the shore. 

The evening quiet had come and was accentuated by 
the sheer walls and overhanging peaks, by the splash of a 
salmon. The bend in the entrance channel prevented one 
seeing outside. It was like floating on a chip in a deep well, 
an impression that would have brought awe, perhaps a 
touch of fear, to most people. Nelson Blair received the 
impression, and glared back at the granite walls. 

While he stood there the quiet was broken by the meas- 
ured sound of oarlocks, and a rowboat came out from past 
the end of the island, a quarter of a mile away. A man was 
standing in it, facing the bow and pushing on the oars. 
Once in sight, he stopped, stared a moment, then turned 
back. Blair shouted, beckoned, but the man was gone. 


Now From That Mountainside Jo Blair Showed Ned Wayland the World—the World She Knew, a Battleground, 
Rich in Prizes for Ruthlessness and Might 
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A few minutes later the deck hand was rowing Blair and 
his daughter toward the island. 

‘Surely no one lives in this place,’’ Jo said. 

“T saw a man in a boat,” her father answered shortly. 

They rounded the point of the island but failed to see 
anything of the stranger. There was a boom of logs farther 
on and as they approached it they found two houses on 
floats that were moored in a little bay. 

“Look at those logs, dad!’’ Jo exclaimed, as they passed 
the boom. “They’re perfectly gigantic. I’m going to see 
one of those pulled into the water. What powerful engines 
the lumbermen must have!” 

Blair glanced at the logs, of which there were more than 
fifty, and growled an order to the deck hand to go on to the 
smaller of the float houses. As the dinghy approached, the 
door opened and a young man appeared. 

He stepped outside and stood motionless, waiting. It 
was not a pose but a natural attitude of absolute compe- 
tence. Like an athlete, he seemed balanced, poised, and his 
physical aspect conveyed an unavoidable impression of 
sure strength and calm assurance. Jo Blair caught her 
breath as she read it aright. When the dinghy came closer 
she looked into level gray eyes, and the fact that he wore 
overalls, white woolen undershirt and heavy calked shoes 
became of no importance. 

““What body of water is this?’’ Nelson Blair demanded, 
when he was thirty feet away. His tone was peremptory, 
and there was a moment’s silence and a narrowing of the 
gray eyes before the young man answered. 

“Burial Lagoon.” 

“‘There’s no such thing on the chart.” 

“Guess the people who made the charts didn’t care 
about lagoons. They missed a number around here.” 

“Then we’re not at 
the head of the inlet?”’ 

“No. The channel 
turns south just out- 
side.” 

Blair frowned. The 
skipper had told him 
that. 

“Tt seems strange 
that a man who is 
right as often as Ner- 
land can’t make his 
idea stick,’’ Jo re- 
marked. 

Her father was en- 
raged, but he vented 
his wrath on the deck 
hand, ordering him to 
pull alongside the 
float. 

““That your boat 
out there?” the young 
man asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ Blair an- 
swered shortly. 

“T’d like to know 
how you brought it 
in here.” 

“Just as I’d take it 
any place I wanted to 


go.” 

‘“What does she 
draw?”’ 

““Six and ‘achalf 
feet.”’ 


The young man 
whistled softly. 

““You’re sure shot 
with luck,’’ he said 
with a grin. 

“Luck!” Blair re- 
peated hotly. ‘Why 
luck?”’ 

The young man 
reached inside his door 
and unhooked a book 
of tide tables. His 
question, “‘What day 
is this?’’ stopped an 
indignant comment at 
Blair’s lips. 

SOR paidiaiyy dit lev 
tenth,” Jo said. 

ee EA Teh Uae ek Gals 
funny. Nineteen-foot 
tide at Port Simpson. 
Nineteen-point-three. 
Tomorrow morning 
she’s eighteen-point- 
five and in the after- 
noon eighteen-point 
seven. You sure you 
draw six feet?” 

(Continued on 

Page 92) 
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*‘Mr. Torrence is Not 
Registered, Sir,’’ the 
Clerk Answered, and a Brief 
Glance Put ail Things Into Proper 
Proportion and Quite Snuffed Out 
the Fat Man’s Assumptions 


WANT to see Mr. Gilbert Torrence,” said the 
fat man at the hotel desk, assuming a slightly 
exaggerated bluster of importance asif to carry 
off his unshined shoes and shabby overcoat with it. 
he in?” 

“Mr. Torrence is not registered, sir,’ the clerk an- 
swered, and a brief glance put all things into proper pro- 
portion and quite snuffed out the fat man’s assumptions. 

The fat man muttered some dissatisfaction and walked 
away, lowering his great body into one of the comfortable 
lobby chairs and sinking into a state of rest, with overcoat 
thrown back and interlocked fingers on his stomach. He 
sat there watching people come and go—pretty girls in 
extravagant spring costumes disappearing into the dining 
room for lunch, thrifty-looking matrons going out to hunt 
for a cheaper place to eat, and men of all kinds surging 
about. After a time he saw a youngish man, whose hand- 
some dark skin and features made a singular contrast to 
hair which was undoubtedly prematurely gray, come into 
the lobby and approach the desk. The fat man was out of 
range and could not hear what was said, but his little eyes 
watched suspiciously. 

“Ring Room 811,” said the young man to the clerk. 
“Ts Mr. Torrence in, do you know?” 

“T think he is. I’m not sure, Mr. Frome. Just a min- 
ute.”’ The clerk disappeared toward his sheltered telephone 
and came back, nodding suavely. 

“Go right up, Mr. Frome.’’ 

Room 811 was a corner room on the eighth floor, with 
one of the hotel’s typical broad doors set into a triangle 
of wall space, an arrangement which indicated a suite. 
Frome went swiftly down the corridor, as if accustomed 
to the way, and knocked at the door. 

The room he entered was a large and handsomely 
furnished sitting room and its occupant was eating lunch 
at a hotel service table with a waiter in attendance. Tor- 
rence was a tall, swarthy man of fifty or more, with the 
great muscular body of a lumberjack and the face of a 
gentleman of taste. 

“Hello, Billy,” he said, and the greeting seemed to imply 
a question; for the other man, pulling up a chair, at once 
offered an explanation of his presence. 

“‘T don’t like the way that thing is going over at the 
Senate, Mr. Torrence.” 

““What’s up?” 

“Tt isn’t working out just exactly as we thought.” 

“That’s all, boy,’”’ said Torrence to the waiter, dismiss- 
ing him with a nod and deftly peeling himself a segment 
of Camembert cheese. ‘‘Had your lunch, Billy?” 

“Thanks, I’m lunching with Marjorie downstairs at 
1:30. I thought I’d like to talk to you before the after- 
noon session. I saw old Fleming downstairs in the lobby, 
by the way, spread out in the sun.”’ 

““Getting a free rest,’ commented Torrence, ‘‘and sigh- 
ing for the days of freelunch. He’s on my trail, I suppose.” 

“Well, 811 isn’t registered, is it?” 

“Not in my name, anyway,” 
“Well, 
now?” 

“The thing hasn’t come to a vote yet. It won’t today 
or tomorrow, of course, with all the people who have to 
shoot off their mouths about it. Davis made a nice little 
talk. He didn’t say much, but he used up the time grace- 
fully.” 

“He can when he likes. But he takes watching. You’re 
sure he’s all right on this taxation plan, are you?” 


“ce Is 


remarked Torrence. 
which of those half-wits is off the reservation 
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“Oh, yes, he'll 
stay put all right. 
It’s some of the 
others that I’m 
afraid of. Those 
women are acting 
kind of funny.” 

“T thought you had them counted, Billy.” 

“T did. But they got suspicious when they saw the 
Murchison bunch lining up with us to put the taxation 
measure across. They’ve got an idea there’s a nigger in 
the woodpile somewhere.”’ 

““Who’s telling them?” asked Torrence sharply. 

“The Bass County one—Jean Lane.”’ 

Torrence frowned. 

“‘She’s skittish, isn’t she?” 

“‘She’s gospel to the others, more or less—that’s aN 
trouble. And that half-baked boy from Red Falls follows 
her around, talking uplift or something. There’s just 
enough of them to spoil the game.” 

“Tt mustn’t be spoiled,”’ said Torrence. He did not lift 
his voice or allow it to be shaded by doubt. ‘Aside from 
the fact that it lets us off easy this year, it’s the best chance 
to get rid of Murchison and all that Davis gang. It’s 
their own inspired idea—this magnificent change in the 
taxation system. Let them try to run the state on it for 
three years and we’ll never be bothered with any of them 
again. Wait until they start taking jobs away from people 
and see the howl that goes up. You’ve got to line it up so 
that it goes through, and goes through as the governor’s 
idea. Give him publicity until he bursts with it, the 
swelled-up butcher’s boy! As for this Lane woman zB 

Frome nodded. ‘‘She’s the one who bothers me.” 

“Did you talk to her?”’ Frome shook his head. 

“No, I didn’t think I’d better. She’s pretty sharp, Mr. 
Torrence. Of course she doesn’t know anything, but at 
the same time ——” 

“Well, who is seeing her?” asked Torrence impatiently. 

“T asked Evans to drift around casually and talk things 
over.” 

“That’s not a bad idea.” 

The telephone rang, and Mr. Torrence, leaning ace 
took it from its hook. 

“Well?”’ he asked. 
Up ae 
telephone. 

Senator Evans was small and unimpressive. He en- 
tered the room tentatively, summoning a little gust of 
cordiality which both the other men ignored. 

“Well, how’s everybody?” he ventured. 

“Everybody seems to be all right,’’ said Torrence, push- 
ing back his luncheon table, ‘‘so far as I know. How’s 
your friend Miss Jean Lane, Evans?” 

Evans made a gesture of denial. 

“Not mine,” he said. 

“These taxation changes had better go through,” said 
Torrence casually. 

“T know that, Mr. Torrence.” 


“Yes. 
That’s Evans now,” 
, 


Ask him to come 
he said, replacing the 
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“She’s 
only o1 
lnows that,” grinned Torrence. He began som 
nations with a carafe and decanter which stoo 
sight on a small table. 

“Well, gentlemen,”’ he said at length, supplyi 
“here’s to the wise Miss Lane!”’ 

It was an ironical toast, but the three gentlemer 
seem to enjoy it any the less for that. They settle 
cussion. 

Downstairs, the fat gentleman in the lobby kep 
on the elevators. He saw Evans come down at las 
out of the door. He saw Frome follow shortly 
pretty woman rise to meet him from one of the | 
the far end of the reception room. And still he 
until shortly before two o’clock the gilded gat 
elevator swung back and the heavy, splendid forn 
Gilbert Torrence emerged. With surprising s 
fat man reached the door at the same time Ti 

“How are you, Mr. Torrence?” he asked. 

“Ah, Fleming ——” said Torrence, with a] 
breviated greeting and not offering to pause, 

““How’s everything?”’ ventured Fleming. 

““Much as usual, I guess.” 

“Staying in town?” 

“No. Just drove in. 
Drying up early.” 

“Like to have a little talk with you—on pt 

“T tell you, Fleming, I’m out of all that ki 
The lumber business takes all my time these 4 

He seemed to look the other man out of cour 
refuse his request without acknowledging it. 
apoplectic look of rage followed Torrence dow! 
steps as he stepped into the car which was wi 
and drove off. The fat man waddled down th 
away. 


Nice roads this #1 


Jean Lane was in her committee room at the 
was not her own room entirely. She shared 
gentleman from Redwood and the gentleman ft 
County, who were also on the committee for s 
tions; but they were not there, and even thi 
gone. Jean had lunched lightly at the Capil 
and was back at her desk, trying to see throu 
fusion in her own mind. Her feet ached from 
and down marble corridors, and she had a si¢ 
ignorance, of being surrounded by things v 
tangible and invisible. All her first fine fe 
petence, of having a clean slate to write hel 
record on, was gone. ; 

She had a pile of letters beside her—letters as 
favors, for reforms, letters heavy with complain 
she sat there she wondered just where her first 
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nd neatly sorted rights and wrongs had gone. 
ywed to herself, she had promised in her cam- 
6 to play a square, helpful game, and she 
jiseouragedly today how many times she had 
sly been misled. There were so many things she 
wy about, so many things no one seemed to tell 
and she caught glimpses of motives and ancient 
{rivalries disappearing around the corner all the 
ng to wink at her mysteriously and malignantly 
so. 
ation reorganization, for instance, was obscure. 
’t see why there were so many strange bed- 
t. Besides, it was clear enough from her own 
work that most of the state institutions were 
ma minimum budget now. Where was the cut 
‘me if they sliced away at taxes in this hurrah- 
n? Was it the insane.or the dependent children 
reular patients or the delinquent boys who were 
iffer? Somebody must. And yet they made 
espeeches on drastic economy and on Governor 
's masterly plan to reduce the burden of the 


ne knew about the burden of the taxpayer. 
itschoolin a country district for years. She knew 
meant and wanted them as light as possible. 
‘ll wouldn’t help the farmers much. It wasn’t 
mall taxpayers, but for big ones. And the state 
shad to berun. Everybody hinted that the big 
3 would come there, regardless of consequences. 


ich Jean was beginning to recognize as profes- 
litical, half secretive, half confidential, alto- 
2, ‘Miss Lane?” 

aid Jean, and rose to motion him to a seat. He 
er appreciatively, at her slender, graceful body, 
at thirty-two, and the sweet, grave face that 
satured so often lately in the newspapers. 

ime is Fleming,’’ said the fat man—“‘ Horatio 
fou’re too young to have heard of me, young 
‘I used to be around these marble halls consider- 
jars ago. I’m from the western part of the state. 
| Fleming from Black Falls.” 
ard of you, Mr. Fleming,” 


said Jean. ‘Yes, 


iyou’ve heard depends on who you heard it 
fat man remarked shrewdly. ‘‘I made plenty of 
imy time here. Always trying to do the right 
) But you can’t please everybody. How do you 
n the Senate, young lady? Looks funny to me 
(man in these committee rooms.” 

s,’ said Jean. “I ran for it, you know.” 

ise they put a good deal over on you,” said 
\‘Now don’t misunderstand me, young lady, I 
) because you’re a woman, but because you're a 
» They always do. I been smelling around a little 
41 they were quite upset, some of them, because 
|know how you stand on that reorganization-of- 
uff,’’ 

jiked him. She disliked the way his flesh strug- 
wrinkles at his wrist and neck as if trying to 


’ 


| ° But for Hours After That, on the Other Side of the City, a Shaded Lamp Still Glowed in Room $l! 


» opened and a huge fat man came in. He had. 


escape from bond- 
age. She hated his 
fat, sleepy, wise 
voice. So she sat 
still, giving him no 
encouragement and 
letting her eyes 
wander back to her 
papers pointedly. 
But Fleming’s hide 
was tough. 

“You don’t want 
to let them stam- 
pede you.” 

*‘T’m not likely,” 
said Jean, and her 
fine narrow eye- 
brows drew to- 
gether, ‘‘to let any- 
one either frighten 
or stampede me, 
Mr. Fleming. The 
matter is up for dis- 
cussion in the Sen- 
ate this afternoon, 
and I’m sure we 
can decide it on 
the facts when 
they are laid be- 
fore us. I am 
merely reserv- 
ing judgment.” 

Fleming chuckled—the 
chuckle of an old satyr. 

“Don’t you fool your- 
self about no facts being 
laid before you in the Senate, 
young woman. How about 
that little conference that went 
on in the Hotel Pontiac about 
one P.M. today?”’ 

‘What conference do you 
refer to?” 

“The one that Frome and 
Evans and Mr. Gilbert Tor- 
rence sat in on.”’ 

““T don’t know them,” said 
Jean—‘‘unless you mean Sena- 
tor Evans.” 


“You don’t know Frome, Torrence’s chief spy? 


Torrence himself?”’ 
“I know who he is. He’s supposed to be 
“Tt don’t matter what he’s supposed to be. 
king bee. 


ga 


rsh 


wee 


“This is a Pretty Edition. 
Story? It’s a Story of a Lady as Stubborn as 
You, Miss Lane’’ 


Nor 


” 


He’s the 


He runs this show. He’s supposed to be a 


lawyer for the elusive lumber interests upstate, but he’s the 


political pope, that’s what.” 


Fleming smacked his thick lips in a kind of sour hatred. 
Jean stood up again, and her gray eyes rested clearly on 


Fleming as if they were silently refusing to have anything 


to do with him. He shifted to his feet. 
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“You’re a nice 
girl,’’ he said, “‘but 
I'll tell you this, and 
it comes from an 
old hand: You got 
to know the game. 
And don’t you be- 
lieve that this taxa- 
tion system thing is 
going to be settled 
here. It’ll be set- 
tled, like every- 
thing else of impor- 
tance, over at the 
Hotel Pontiac in 
the room of Mr. 
Gilbert Torrence, 
who is not regis- 
tered there. You 
remember that, sis- 
ter. Pretty nearly 
everyone around 
here is getting or- 
ders from some- 
where, and some of 
them come from 
the office of Davis 
and Bond. But 
most of them come 
from the Pontiac. 
Just stick out for what you want 
and remember you’ve got two years 
to serve, or nearly that, and that 
they can’t oust you. Don’t let 
them bluff you.” 

“Just why do you come to me?” 
asked Jean. 

The old politician again resumed 
his chuckling in a way that seemed 
to set all the loose flesh on his body 
in motion. 

“To tell you the truth, sister, and 
since I’ve reached the pass where I 
might as well tell the truth—noth- 
ing left to be gained by lying—I’m 
sore as hell on Torrence. Why, 
that bird 3 

“T’m not particularly interested 
in your grudges, Mr. Fleming. As 
for the matters you suggest are coming up, I expect to 
judge them on their merits.” 

The word seemed to jog Fleming into a kind of hope- 
lessness. 

““Merits!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Merits! My gosh!” He 
gave a nod and went out. She heard him making his own 
echo without the door, ‘‘ Merits!” 

Left behind, Jean tried to shake off the sense of being 
soiled, but she could not. She got up at length and went 
to the window, looking out at the great terraces, the broad 

(Continued on Page 115) 


Do You Know the 


15 1M SATURDAY 


HE richest of the Wisteria’s D 1 fers 
passengers was crossing the By lies Oye @in 


gangplank to the pier. He 
was a financier. Behind him, 
a trifle less sure-footed on their 
high heels, came his wife and 
their three daughters, the two 
married ones having been 
abroad without their husbands. 

Their stateroom baggage was 
slung in pairs of bags or suit- 
cases by means of towels or nap- 
kins over the shoulders of half a 
dozen stewards, none of whose 
white jackets were spotless. 
Anyway, a squad of these lack- 
eys, a-thirst for tips, followed in 
the wake of the voyagers, who 
for convenience we shall call the 
Finkelkraus family. 

One of New York’s influential 
favor hunters, a shrewd man 
perpetually seeking contact and 
association with the authorities, 
was on hand to greet Mr. Finkel- 
kraus and speed his progress 
through the customs. The dec- 
larations of the family had been 
made, of course, aboard the ship, 
where they had possessed the 
time to consider all the shop- 
ping they had done abroad, and 
especially in Paris. Mr. Finkel- 
kraus, for himself, had written, 
“Nothing to declare.’ The 
women had dictated to him a 
list of frocks and hats and furs. 
Now, on the pier, they were to 
submit their baggage to thescru- 
tiny of the customs inspectors. 

Down the central length of the pier, a covered structure 
with a floor area great enough to serve as the drill ground 
for a regiment of infantry, an alphabet was posted above 
the heads of the tallest, each letter a black symbol on stiff 
cardboard seeming to offer a mild sort of literacy test to 
the Wisteria’s human cargo. 

The Finkelkraus family and their attendants clustered 
at the letter F, where their trunks, and those of other 
passengers whose 
last initial was F, 
also were gath- 
ered. 


Customs 


CUSTOMS in- 
spector wear- 
ing a uniform cap 
approached the 
Finkelkraus 
group. He had 
their declarations 
in his hand, hav- 
ing received them 
from the boarding 
officers. The cus- 
toms officer had an 
unpleasant job 
and he knew it. 
Finkelkraus was a 
millionaire in any 
currency. He had 
influence. The 
customs officer 
had a civil service 
job, an inadequate 
salary and a fam- 
ily. 

“Mr. Finkel- 
kraus,”’ he said, 
‘you bought some 
jewelry in Europe 
which you have 
failed to declare 
here.” 

Mr. Finkelkraus 
spluttered. His 
aplomb deserted 
him. Finally he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly I bought 
some jewelry in 
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Inspectors Appraising Silk Goods in the Customs Warehouse 


Europe. But I didn’t put it in my pocket. I had it 
shipped in bond.” 

“Have you got the shipping receipt for it, Mr. Finkel- 
kraus?’’ The customs officer was as polite as he knew how 
to be. 

“Sure I got it.” Mr. Finkelkraus produced it and with 
it he regained his composure. “I understand you fellows 
got a duty to perform. S’all right.” 


Customhouse Inspectors Examining Cases 


EVENING POST 


“Of course you do 


Fa Z 
rk ESS to declare here any je 


may have shipped; bu 
bringing with you inj 
gage or on your pergo 
the jewelry you 
abroad?” . 

“None,” said 
kraus. “I didn’t w 
bothered.” 

In a very little y 
kelkraus family were ; 
their imported limousin 
Avenue and home. 

At the Customhoy 
was a heated discussic 
offices of the special ; 
the customs. The suk 
the Finkelkraus de 
The complaint was th 


leave the pier too quic 

“Anyway, we hay 
information to chee 
him,” said the chief o 
cial agents. “So gett 


On the Suspect 


HERE and hoy t 
got that informa 
matter that needs exp! 
Two cable messages co 
the return from Paris 
York of the Finkelkrau 
had been dotted and 
across the Atlanticnear! 
before. One electrified 1 
ceilinged marble-and-gi 
of finance where Papa 
kraus exercised the autocratic power of a Babyloni 
It was addressed to a willing helper whose title of ; 
ship was written in gold leaf on a frosted-gla: 
Assistant to President. 
That message read, ‘‘Sailing Wisteria stop arran 
dite landing stop notify housekeeper stop Finkelk 
Grapevined through the establishment, the info 
caused a tightening of a relaxed regimen. If the 
kraus v 
was comil 
end, so w: 
riod of a 
tive com! 
the stenog 
the clerksi 
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a truncate 
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} A Line Squall 


NG the trials which beset man, 
ms of various kinds must be 
‘luded as not the least impor- 
| their bearing on life in general 
it be given much consideration; 
tion to the effect on aviation, 
west experiment in his contest 
‘forces of Nature, they occupy a 
it position in the anxieties from 
‘is experiment is far from free. 

| early morning of September 3, 
‘nall unseen tornado, creeping up 
‘n the hilly part of Southeastern 
' unexpectedly upon the United 
irship Shenandoah and twisted 
‘es. A splendid example of man’s 
‘rand scientific development fell 
é moments before concentrated 
Nature which are so powerful 
most improbable that man-made 
i's of the type of the Shenandoah 
(be built to resist them. The only 


i 


| are often the products of various 
(storms having within themselves 
jor cyclonic movement, or else a 
{ turbulent one. Such storms, 
\rly when of small extent, are 
ty feared and avoided. 


| 
lest Indian Hurricanes 


| sorms of the natures just referred 


\th which flyers are chiefly con- 
re of four kinds—the hurricane 
jon, the tornado, the thunder- 
,nd its first cousin, the straight- 
(all. The first two are of the 
4 or cyclonic, type, the other two 
2ghtning and thunder plus, very 
ely, hail variety. In all of them 
? portions of the storm where the 
of enormous velocity, and where 
ey and liable to change direction 
1. They can be of the greatest 
| ind a plane or airship drawn into 
Into the area of most violent dis- 
is almost certainly doomed. 


urricane or typhoon is a storm of 
ent. Its area is roughly that of 
1 and it is often several hundred 
ym one side to the other. A nav- 
rn easily tell the approximate po- 
\| the center, or vortex, and the 
tii and speed at which it is changing 
\(, and can therefore avoid this 


A Waterspout 


Jase lies in keeping out of such disturbances. 

eral the aviator is concerned with all types J | Q 

13; with some, however, he is much more con- IBY JP ta H 7 
Jaan with others. Unless air movements in 


Je inconstant in direction the aviator is little =a) 7A 
‘d with their speed, and more often than not Co ara Ss fe rr Ve | £ 


‘em serve his purpose in adding to his dis- 
(yvered. Where not constant in direction, air CG Us saN. 


A Tornado Cloud 


A Thunderstorm 


portion. Inthe North Atlantic, storms of 
this nature, most frequent from the first of 
May to the end of September, are known, 
in honor of their birthplace, as West 
Indian hurricanes. They move northward 
off the coast of the United States, grad- 
ually working outward and curving to the 
European coast, striking it generally be- 
tween the northern part of Portugal and 
the north of Scotland. 


Riding With a Cyclone 


HE direction of the cyclonic move- 
ment about the center is against the 
hands of a clock, so that in the eastern 
half of the storm the motion is from south 
to north, and in the western half from 
north to south. As the center of the storm 
is approached the wind velocity becomes 
greater, reaching such amounts occasion- 
ally that they, have never been recorded. 
In the center, or vortex, there is also an upward mo- 
tion of great intensity, and any airship or airplane 
caught in this situation would probably not survive. 
If a storm of this nature is approached properly 
and with full knowledge of its structure, it may be 
made to assist the flyer, particularly the airship nav- 
igator. Though the wind velocities are great, they are 
not variable if one remains a constant distance from 
the center, and an airship will be driven 
along as if a leaf. The German airship, 
ZR-3, now the Los Angeles, when crossing 
from Germany encountered a storm of 
this nature a few hundred miles west of 
the Azores. To have held the predeter- 
mined course for Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
where the ship is berthed, would have 
carried the ship through the southern half 
of this storm, and it would probably have 
encountered winds of more velocity than 
its speed. In this situation the gasoline 
supply would have been exhausted in a 
fruitless attempt to make headway, and 
the ship would probably have been lost. 
The captain of the ship, however, took 
advantage of the well-known laws of 
storms of this nature, turned north, with 
the storm adding its velocity to his own 
speed, and keeping a fairly constant dis- 
tance from the center followed around 
with the wind. He reached Newfound- 
land, where he cut across the northern 
part of the storm with very considerable 
assistance from its own speed, hit the 
southward-moving winds in the western 
half, and arrived at his destination many 
hours before he was expected. 
Tornadoes, the fierce twisters of the 
central portions of the United States, and 
in general of all hot dry districts, are of 
limited extent only. Such twisters are 
(Continued on Page 237) 
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take command until after the Armistice, 

when the regiment was permanently sta- 
tioned in the quaint Luxemburg village of Hetange 
to await the signing of peace. . 

“‘A fine time to hitch up with a fightin’ outfit,” said the 
disgusted doughboys. They didn’t blame O. K. for going 
home when he got the chance, but they had only con- 
tempt for the man who had been assigned to relieve him. 
Their old commanding officer was named Peck, but by 
universal opinion he was ‘‘better’n a bushel.’”?’ He was a 
rotund regular; wheezy, red of face, full of curses and 
courage and kindness. His nickname of O. K. indicated 
exactly the kind of K. O. his regiment considered him. 
He wore a long color 
strip on his bulging 
blouse. Col. Lyman 
Jones’ perfectly tail- 
ored blouse displayed 
only an A. E. F. serv- 
ice ribbon; it had no 
stars. For he had been 
fighting the battle of 
the Paris boulevards 
while they had been 
dodging shrapnel out 
in the mudholes, no 
cigarettes in their 

pockets nor any mail 
from home. He wasa 
‘“*Parisite.”’ 

The eyes of the 
regiment looked with- 
out charity upon his 
soldierly figure, not 
failing to notice the 
elegance of his uni- 
form or the nicety of 
his finger nails. He 
was rich and had a 
pull, butit wasa dirty 
trick to dump him on 
a fighting outfit. 

It was the second 
day after he had taken 
command that Colo- 
nel Jones noticed 
Lieut. Holmes Crotti. 
The young officer had 
come up from A Com- 
pany with a memo- 
randum while the staff 
officers were still at 
supper. Colonel Jones 
sat at the end of the 
long table. He could 
see through the door 
into the hall where 
Holmes Crotti stood 
waiting. His gaze 
fastened on the in- 
differently respectful 
young face until the 
door slowly closed be- 
hind the fat corporal 
who waited table. He 
returned his spoonful 
of inevitable bread 
pudding toits cracked 
blue saucer. He emp- 
tied it out carefully. 

Then he said to Lieutenant Colonel Adams, on his right, 
“Who’s that boy—that officer out there?” 

“T didn’t notice.’’ Colonel Adams craned his neck as the 
door again opened. ‘‘Oh, that’s Lieutenant Crotti— 
Holmes Crotti. He’s been with us since the first. Fine 
young chap. Been decorated half a dozen times. He’s with 
A Company. I suppose Captain Hinton’s sent him up to 
see you about something. Hinton’s bashful.” 

“Nice face,”’ said the colonel, and finished the bread 
pudding with an oblivion that passed for sudden relish. 

But the face in his mind was not Holmes Crotti’s. It was 
a woman’s face—a girl’s; a face with Crotti’s same rich 
color under the dark skin, with the warm black eyes and 
sensitiveness; a face exactly featured like that young face 
in the hall, with its nervous, sensitive nostrils and surpris- 
ingly stern chin, but without that strange strain of viking 
spirit, like a light on ice, shining under its Latin loveliness. 
It was merely a face that had passed through his youth, 
leaving only a dormant dream of innocence and laughter 
and passion and tears. 

“*Nice face,”’ repeated Col. Lyman Jones. 


Cui WILLIAM LYMAN JONES did not 
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“What? Oh, yes, yes. Darned nice boy too. Just fin- 
ished medical school. His father’s a surgeon—a lieutenant 
colonel attached to the Division. They’re a great pair. 
He was down last week to see Holmes. The regiment gave 
“em a blow-out—sort of a send-off for Colonel Peck at the 
same time. Colonel Peck was awfully attached to young 
Crotti; he lost his own boy over here—just Holmes’ age.’ 

“Oh, too bad, too bad,’’ muttered Col. Lyman Jones, 
watching for the hall door to open again. 


_ “You are Like the Men in My Father's Books —Like a Knight’’— Whispering, Worshiping Lips, Sweet as 
the Wild Plum Blossom 


“Humph! It was hell!’ corrected Colonel Adams, but 
the new commander was not listening. He was staring 
with peculiar attentiveness through the again-opened door. 

“Ts he like his father?” he asked. 

Colonel Adams had gone on talking about the boy who 
had been killed and his curious expression made Lyman 
Jones conscious of his overabsorption. 

“Pardon me; I was thinking of this young Crotti. I’ve 
a friend named Crotti, a New York surgeon, and I was 
wondering if this might be his son. Crotti isn’t a very com- 
mon name; but the man I know is small and wiry—dis- 
tinctly the brainy Italian type.” 

“Well, Holmes’ father’s a big, comfortable, burly fellow; 
big-hearted and likable. Looks like a cross between an 
Italian opera singer and a German art collector. They’re 
from Salt Lake.”’ 

‘Another family, of course.’’ And the colonel dismissed 
the matter with a question about the new target range, 
though he heard nothing of what the men answered him. 
Supper over, he went directly to his office on the other 
side of the big, square, unfriendly house. 


SHEPHERD 


DecemBain 


Crossing the hall, he returned Lie 
Crotti’s smart salute and said, “I'll see you 
a moment, lieutenant.” 

He closed his office door tightly; he stoc 
his hand pressing against the knob; his hea 
shook him. For the first time in his calculated e 
life he was emotionally overwhelmed. That a sono 
Holmes should suddenly stand, unsmiling, in his 
was not extraordinary; to men of his wide expe 
coincidences become too common to persist as such, 
was extraordinary was that he should be so shaken 
situation. 

He dropped into his desk chair and leaned forward 
ing hard against the great carved table. Juliet H 

But for the 
that boy wh 
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hall, he wouk 
found her fe 
difficult to rem 
She had becom 
cident instead 
personality, bu 
cident as vivid 
paintbrush f 
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little fires doy 
cafion sides bel 
father’s cabin. 

His startled 
ory blankete 
present with a 
uncurtaining fr 
many years toa 
tain mining 
where his fath 
sent him for 
ence, a camp 
men were mi 
money and y 
went like wine. 

But Ju 
Holmes— not 
woman, only a 
seventeen, with 
hair and lips of 
ter; fearless a 
the dream, the 
nation, the idol 
unsouled place 
as the beauty o! 
in the camp’s w 
ness because in 
nocent eyes nov 
saw herself dish 
and no man s 
sin. 

Ah, what a 
was that sky-cli 
spot of the wild 
West! Mounta’ 
rise, mountain 
ows, moun 
silence, thin 
scarfs of smoke 
the miners’ ¢ 
savage sunshi 
noonday, su 
storms and e 
thunder dow 
cafions, whir 0 
grouse wings, the smell of frying trout in many am 
pan, the isolated cabin of queer quiet Hal Holmes, pt 
like a bowlder on great gnarled pine roots, and 
are like the men in my father’s books—like a knig 
whispering, worshiping lips, sweet as the wild plumb 

But, a knight lesser than Lancelot, he had hurriec! 
to his father. ‘‘You young fool! Ruin yourself? Sel 
this check and forget it.”” Such a generous check, 
father’s close script; generous because he had i 
father what Juliet had whispered to him one sweel 
night, after she had learned fear. | 

“Always do the right thing,’’ counseled his father 
ing the generous check. | 

Five years later, when he returned from South Ani 
his father told him the check had never been wg 

The generous check had never been cashed! | 

Across the lands and sea, across the years, into tht! 
of the high-ceilinged, unfriendly room whose W 
strangely around these alien Americans who had con 
deered it, crept the overwhelming memories of 


Holmes. The silent man saw her face in a thousand f! 
; 
| 


smell of the old carpets and hangings lost itself 
srance of wild plum blossoms, and the dusk dis- 
morning sunlight on the tiny porch of a log 
re a winsome, happy, lovely girl stood laughing. 
ve the increasing feeling of her presence, Col. 
mes sprang to his feet erectly, opened the door 
with startling loudness, ‘‘Come in, lieutenant.” 
ant Crotti, unsmiling, took his outstretched 
s did not speak, but his manner said, ‘‘When a 
cks his fist out at you, I guess you’ve got to take 
‘Lyman Jones had been rather entertained than 
by the antagonism of the regiment; it was only 
at this favorite of the other commander should 
.. He took time to tell himself this. But his first 
e a surrender to the sheer force of familiarity in 


jer if I haven’t seen you in Paris, lieutenant,” he 
ig down. 

icnot, sir.” A glint of laughing irony flashed from 
| eyes into the cold gray ones. *“Parisite,;”” it 
taunted. 

onel picked up a bronze paper weight and, play- 
lit, smiled. His eyes honored the gold wound 
\the boy’s sleeve. ‘‘Of course not. I keep forget- 
jignominy of such a suggestion to any of you 


| front—if we’d been worth sending.” 

!; had traveled down to the boy’s hands that were 
is soft overseas cap into a roll on the desk in front 
hey were long, slim-fingered, nervous, ambitious 
‘hose hands his mother had not given him. Their 

a no comment on his new colonel’s pleasant re- 
» stood silently awaiting word to state his errand. 
lder man let his impulse lead him. 

stance, it would interest me to know, Lieutenant 

iLimpress you as a man who would choose a Paris 

(a. ; ; 
mpress me, sir, as a man who could have got ex- 

\t you went after.” 

onel laughed, and at himself. He did it so well 
aes Crotti’s tension of animosity lessened a little 

dulged in a boyish grin of satisfaction. 

at gets me either way I go, lieutenant.” The 

impersonal appreciation of the retort routed its 

/aness and left him oddly exonerated. ‘‘And what 

or you?” 

eivision supply officer just telephoned, sir, to know 

ynt one, or two, of those hangars from Gievres to 

‘school and amusement hall.” 

|”? What had the boy said to him? Because of 

sy of wild plum blossoms and sighing pine trees 

11 lips, whispering, the colonel found it necessary 
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““ Expect When You Salvaged it, You Didn't 


‘But a lot of us would have been glad enough to, 


to reply vaguely. ‘Why, I don’t really know the con- 
ditions. I expect Colonel Adams is taking care of the 
matter. What’s your idea about it?” 

Grinning, Lieutenant Crotti unhesitatingly gave his 
opinion. 

“We might as well take ’em both, sir. If we don’t, 
somebody else will.” 

“Very well, take them both.” 

“Yes, sir. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night, lieutenant.” 

An oblong of eerie light fell from the transom above 
the closed door. It coffined the place where the boy’s 
hands had rested on the old carved desk—those 
narrow, nervous, ambitious hands that his mother 
had not given him. 

Col. Lyman Jones was no longer bored by his new 
assignment. He lit a cigar. Lieutenant Colonel 
Adams came to ask if he cared to take a hand in 
their cribbage game. Hesaid no, absorbedly. It 
grew quite dark. Stars shivered in the night-blue 
panel of window. Outside in the narrow rue, little 
Luxemburg children shouted huskily in their mon- 
grel language; Yankee doughboys talked and 
cursed; the sharp hoofs of late home-going goats 
spatted sharply on the pebbled paths; hoarse calls 
of tired women summoned their playing children; 
somewhere a hilarious voice sang, ‘‘ Pack up your 
troubles in your old kit bag andsmile, smile, smile!” 

Col. Lyman Jones heard none of it. It was three o'clock 
when he went upstairs to his gloomy tapestried chamber 
with its high fat bed. He had remapped his future—re- 
mapped it to include Lieut. Holmes Crotti. 

In the morning he addressed his officers briefly to the 
effect that a wartime job was a different matter from a 
peacetime job. He intended to bend every energy toward 
keeping up the morale of the men against the ravages of 
enemies wicked as war—homesickness and idleness. There 
would probably bea long tedious wait ahead of them before 
peace was signed. Any change that might be made in the 
personnel of the officers would merely be in line with the 
change in the job before them. He would be glad of any 
suggestions. That was all. 

They made few suggestions, but he made many changes. 
For two weeks only he remained the “‘Parisite’’; then the 
regiment promoted him colloquially to “ Results.” There 
was no affection in the nickname as there had been in that 
of O. K. for his predecessor, but there was vast respect. 
Red tape untangled in his fingers like a cat’s cradle in the 
hands of an old-fashioned grandmother, for he had scat- 
tered many a ball of it through great organizations and 
knew its vulnerabilities. What he requisitioned came— 
baseball supplies, auto parts, mules, magazines, blouse 
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buttons and special 
trains. When the 
regimental canteen 
exhausted its sup- 
ply of tobacco, the 
sergeant in charge 
faced his irate cus- 
tomers calmly. 
““Now keep your 
shirts on. It’ll 
come, I tell you. 
There ain’t none at 
the division com- 
missary, there ain’t 
none at the rail- 
head, there ain’t 
none at the Fourth 
Division and there 
ain’t none on the 
way; but Results 
was talkin’ clean 
through to his good 
ol’ Paris this morn- 
ing, the corporal 
said, solreckonit’ll 


It got there the 
next morning, half 
a truck of it, from Coblenz. And his recommendations for 
promotion went through with the same alacrity as his 
requisitions. The promotion of Lieut. Holmes Crotti was 
in no way conspicuous, among a half dozen others. The 
adjutant of the regiment received his majority and took 
command of one of the battalions. 

Capt. Holmes Crotti reported for duty as regimental 
adjutant. On the morning that he moved in to share the 
colonel’s office at headquarters, Col. Lyman Jones sat en- 
grossed with a report that rustled in his fine slim hands. 

“Do you mind, sir, if I change things around herea little 
bit?’’ the new adjutant asked for the second time. 

The colonel finished a long sentence, looked up, and re- 
plied absently, ‘“‘Why, no, no; go as far as you like.”” He 
absorbed the essentials of the report, but he lost nothing of 
what Capt. Holmes Crotti said or did. 

The new occupant rearranged every article in his corner. 
He switched his desk about so that it faced the door, placed 
the filing cabinet on the square table beside him, changed 
the flags, replaced the dilapidated wastebasket with a wire 
one and disposed of a large chromo of German cows, sunset 
and three birds. 

William Lyman Jones reflected introspectively on these 
activities. He, too, was never satisfied with anything as 
others had used it. He, 
too, had moved his desk 
when he first came. 

Captain Crotti bustled 
about, whistling softly 
under his breath. Hewas 
in no way oppressed by 
the elegant presence of 
their new and efficient 
commander; others were 
visibly affected by these 
sacred precincts, but not 
Captain Crotti. He re- 
mained distinctly re- 
spectful but distinctly 
unawed. 

“Say, sergeant,” he di- 
rected the tall sergeant 
major, ‘‘salvage some 
kind of thing to dust with, 
won’t you?—and keep it 
in your pocket. I don’t 
want any of these guard- 
house white wings dust- 
ing my family with their 
street brooms.” 

Crotti had arranged 
“his family’? on top of 
his desk—on top of the 
filing cabinet—and was 
painstakingly tacking the 
overflow on the wall, 
watched approvingly by 
Sergeant Wells. Among 
the pictures was a framed 
verse. The adjutant se- 
lected its place with ab- 
surd care. 

“In that,’ acknowl- 
edged William Lyman 
Jones, who abhorred de- 
tails, “‘he must be like 
her.” 

When the last picture 
was tacked up, the tall 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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like the everlasting hills and act like Sam Hill. They 

pose as the very granite foundations of the body, yet 
they melt ata touch. Any tissue can call the bluff of a bone 
and get away with it. They are the easiest mark in the en- 
tire animal kingdom. Slender nerve twigs, elastic little 
arteries can pierce right through them. Instead of being 
our oldest and most changeless body stuffs, they’re one of 
our newest and most unstable. We weren’t even born with 
the bunch we have now, but built them to suit ourselves, as 
they were needed. 

And what’s more, we are still doing it. We build new 
bones and new joints and break down and absorb old ones 
almost every year of our lives. 

So low grade and vitally insignificant are they that the 
fewer bones we have, as in infancy, the more intensely alive 
we are; and the more bones we have, the older and more 
dead-alive we become. Until finally, when we get boned 
up all over and ossified beyond a certain point, we go 
dead—though, unluckily, we don’t always recognize the 
fact. 

Life is just one long struggle against ossification, which 
is the Latin for “‘bonification.”” Not only to be cowardly 
minded but also to be bonily blood-vesseled is death. But 
because, after we’ve been dead a decade or two, all that’s 
left of us is bones, we insist upon regarding them as the 
foundation of the whole body, instead of simply old mortar 
and bricks which we have no further use for, dumped in the 
waste spaces and vacant lots and back alleys of the body; 
that is to say, in the stagnant cores of our limbs and that 
bone conduit built for the spinal cord to run through, along 
our backs, which we call the spine and pride ourselves upon. 


Bites are the greatest bluffers on earth. They look 


When Bones Proceed to Knit 


Bees making is the last refuge of the idle cell. When any 
one of our tissues, from brain to big toe, is half dead from 
laziness and old age, it has a try at bone building, with re- 
sults ranging from paraly- 
sis to gout. ; 

The way in which Na- 
ture can take three waste 
products—phosphorie 
acid, carbonic acid and 
surplus lime—and put her 


Patients Usually Declare That the Break Itself Caused Very Little Pain 
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half worn-out, unemployed cells to work 
building sea walls and conduits out of them 
to protect her more valuable tissues, is one 
of the greatest triumphs of that most re- 
sourceful old lady; especially when we re- 
member that her magic keeps the game 
within bounds for thirty, forty, sixty years, 
balancing on a knife edge, before finally we 
die of ossified brains or chalky arteries. 

Judging from our personal experience 
and that of our friends, the principal busi- 
ness of bones would seem to be to get 
broken. But this is only a defect of their 
virtues, as the French say, because they are 
the only tissue in the body hard enough to 
snap across. It is merely a curious specula- 
tion, but there is considerable reason to 
believe that we would be distinctly better 
off if we had fewer full-blown bones in our 
body; or rather if those we have wouldn’t 
get so everlastingly hard and limestony. 
Extremes of all sorts are dangerous and it 
is quite possible for bones to become too 
bony—as well as people. Lime, like fire, is 
a good servant but a bad master, and our 
solid, sober bones may take to lime as 
topers take to drink. 

This much is certain—that during the first ten years of 
our lives, when we have no real bones at all, when the 
cores and stiffening rods of our limbs and body are made 
of gristle, or cartilage, with only bony spots in them here 
and there, we have far fewer fractures than at any later 
age; and that, too, in spite of our much more incessant and 
venturesome scrambling and climbing, falling, wrestling 
and tumbling head over heels. Children’s gristly, elastic 
little bones bend without breaking, where hard, rigid 
grown-up bones would snap across. If we could hang on 
to, say, about 25 per cent of our childish elasticity and give 
in later life, we would certainly be much better fitted to ab- 
sorb sHocks and resist disease. But our solemn textbooks 
on anatomy lend themselves to this delusion of the vast 
and vital importance of bones by devoting to them nearly 
a quarter of their entire number of pages, though one- 
twentieth would be all that their practical and vital value 
really deserves. 

Probably the commonest trouble and pain that our 
bones cause us are by breaking. This is, of course, purely a 
mechanical accident and in no sense their fault. Nor do 
they even cause much of the pain involved, for 
their actual sensitiveness is so low that pa- 
tients who retain consciousness through the 
crash and clearly hear or feel the bone snap, 
usually declare that the break itself caused very 
little pain; while, in the trouble that follows, 
most of the pain and all the danger of bad 
union, or setting crooked, are due to the be- 
havior of the muscles. The poor bone’s con- 
duct is not only correct but admirable all 
through. It just sets its teeth, makes no com- 
plaint and works like a terrier, rustling up 
calcium mortar or liquid plaster cement out of 
the blood and pouring it out all round the break, 
forming the famous callus. 

This is a large rounded swelling, molding a 
plaster cast around the fracture, not unlike a 
plumber’s joint in a lead pipe. When poured 
out by the cells of the bone skin, or perios- 
teum, it is a thin pulp, but quickly hardens. 
Indeed, it sets so rapidly that if the tiresome 
muscles will just keep their fingers out of the 
pie and stop throwing conniption fits, the 
break will be fairly mended in from three to 
six days. But with the muscles to fight, it 
usually takes about as many weeks. 

However, we must not blame the poor mus- 
cles too much; they really are extremely un- 
comfortable and don’t know what else to do. 
What happens is that when a bone breaks, the 
rough and often jagged ends of the broken 
shaft jab right into the muscles and, of course, 
hurt like the mischief. 

Now the muscles are wonderful specialists 
in their own line—one of the finest and most 
marvelous in the whole body. But their 
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business and their only k 
the only thing they | 
do—is to contract wh 
No matter what the mess; 
comes to them, their 
is to contract or jerk shorter. That is the only: 
they have ever been taught. : 
So when this sharp, stabbing, tearing pain strik 
right in their softest and tenderest spot, naturally 
into literal convulsions of contraction. These jerk 
broken limb about, rasp the ends of the bone aga 
another and jab their spur points still more savag 
the belly of the muscles. Finally, if no aid com 
without, the strongest group of muscles wins, p 
broken limb over toward its side and holds it there 
grows fast, no matter how crooked or crippled it ms 
It is almost incredible, until one has actually see 
the deforming angular bends, the disabling curves, 
the classic double bowknots into which pain-eraz 
stampeded muscles will twist a limb after a bad fra 
The trouble is there’s literally nothing to tie to, f 
and legs are solely made up of long bundles of n 
stiffened and steadied by a shaft, or rod, of bone doy 
cores. And that stay rod is broken and the hysteri 
bewildered muscles are fighting it and each othe 
mischief is clear enough, but what can we do abou 


Pacifying Warring Muscles 


ee first step naturally is gently and skillfully to} 
press, with one hand above the break, the other 
the ends of the broken bone as nearly as possible in 
former position. This is both to put them in right} 
for healing, or knitting, and—scarcely less import 
keep their rough and often jagged ends from goad 
half-crazed muscles into fresh contractions. 
This sounds difficult, and is even worse than its 
for by the time the case comes to the doctor, the ( 
injury and the free-for-all bone-muscle fight havem 
limb most painful and swollen. So our gentlest att 
straighten out the kink causes severe pain and bri) 
other fighter into the row—the patient himself, wh 
jerks away, writhes his body about, and even when 
and patient, shivers and groans with agony and no 
quently faints outright. This last collapse, howe 
really a blessing in disguise, as it relaxes the warri 
cles at once and enables us quickly to pull the limb 
and manipulate the broken ends into position ¥ 
causing any more suffering. 
In bad cases, ether or chloroform is given; but th 
be watched for a new danger—the jerking about 
limbs which often occurs in the half-delirious perl 
citement, when going under and again when coming 
the anesthetic. : 
Once the limb is set, the next problem is to 
hold itso. There are two or three methods in vogue, 
one rather unsatisfactory. The oldest, simplest an 
reliable is the classic and familiar splint, which, 
tries to replace the broken rod of bone by two flat 
wood, twigs, metal, or even many-folded newspaper, 
on either side of the limb. If the splints are well fitt 
the bandaging skillfully done, the bones may be 
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| knitting takes place, while the firm pressure of 
jre steadies the panicky muscles. 

1 blessed result can be expected only in about 60 
all cases. A bone is only about two-thirds lime 
3t of it is of pretty tough animal whipcord, so 
om snaps into a neat, clean, square-across break, 
| of candy or a bar of chocolate. The ends of the 
(usually irregular, jagged, sometimes bent, often 
uiture puzzles, which it would take some trouble 
l\roperly to fit together, even if they lay on the 
ain sight, instead of being buried out of sight, 
| of touch, in the center of a writhing, twisting, 
“po of big muscles, often covered with a thick 


‘pose as well for good measure. 

it serious of all, it is hardly to be hoped in reason 
ugh, raspy, often jagged ends of bone, after hav- 
reed past each other an inch or more by muscle 
r thrust deeply into the soft muscles round them, 
{led and coaxed back into exact fit with each 
¢ of all strands or fragments of soft tissues cling- 
1* ragged saw-tooth surfaces. 


Tature’s Wonderful Repair Jobs 


of , we have long known that fractures often utterly 
2}) stay set, after repeated expert reductions, be- 
and of muscle or sinew the size of one’s little 
ven a blood vessel or a small nerve trunk, is 
‘tween the two ragged ends of bone. Since we 
/ a routine practice of examining all serious frac- 
it the priceless X ray, we have found trappings 
distressingly common. 
“geons have even gone so far as to advise that all 
‘hich refuse to begin to set properly within three 
7s should be cut down upon, exposed freely to 
1) uch monkey wrenches in the gears removed and 
wired together or fastened firmly with small 
tone internal splints and screws. Such prompt 
mt results are obtained by this open method 
enthusiasts have urged that all serious bony 
ild be so treated. 
‘speaking, about 80 per cent of fractures may be 
expected to knit in fairly good position, under 
and bandaged flat splints, followed after the 
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swelling has gone down by plaster of 
Paris, silica—liquid glass—or other 
light casts. 

The more freely the X rays are 
used, the more thoroughly and care- 
fully our cases are studied and 
measured and the more we become 
convinced that the best we can hope 
for, save in simplest and mildest 
forms,’ is an arm 80 per cent as good 
and aleg 70 per cent as good as before. 

Nature does a won- 
derful job of repair on 
broken bones, but she 
never makes one 
stronger than before, 
according to popular 
illusion, though she 
does sometimes leave 
it thicker and heavier. 

The reason why a 
broken leg is a more 
difficult proposition 
than a broken arm is 
fairly obvious. The 
chief business of an arm 
is to pull, to carry, to 
swing and much less 
frequently to push; 
while a leg has to do 
all these stunts except 
carry, and to support 
the weight of the body 
as well. 

Moreover, if the 
fracture be above the 
elbow, the mere weight 
of the arm below tends 
steadily to pull the 
broken ends into place 
and tire out the fight- 
ing muscles. Also, the 
broken arm can be 
naturally splinted by and supported against 
the side of the chest while callus is forming; 

while if the break be in the forearm, there are 

two large bones, one of which often remains 

unbroken and can be used to splint the other 

with, always remembering to do as Simon says 
and keep thumbs up, which keeps the bones parallel and 
apart. Thumbs down turns 
them across each other and 
they may grow fast together in 
setting, thus making it impos- 
sible to roll, or rotate, the fore- 
arm and hand. 

In fractures of the thigh or 
leg, we have no such natural 
first aids to the injured. Not 
even a trained ac- 
robat can balance 
on one leg long 
enough to let a 
fracture of the 
other leg swing and 
pull into place by 
itsown weightand 
allow callus to 
form. Here is one 
of the numerous 
minor disadvan- 
tages of the erect 
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position of which we are justly so proud. Our four- 
footed friends, the dog, the horse, the cow, the deer, put it 
all over us, in the language of the street, when it comes to 
mending a broken leg, for the simple and obvious reason 
that they always have one leg to spare and can run and 
support themselves nicely, tripod fashion, on the three 
others. So the patient simply moves about as little and as 
quietly as possible, sleeps standing up on the three good 
legs and patiently lets the pull of gravity set the damaged 
limb until the periosteum, or bone skin, pours out and 
hardens the callus. 

The clearest and most beautiful illustration of the process 
that I ever saw was in a pet fawn of mine. The little crea- 
ture, which was only some three weeks old, lived in a large 
inclosure under the trees about thirty yards from our 
house, surrounded by a high fence of heavy wire mesh, not 
so much to keep the deer in as marauding dogs out. 


The Fawn With the Broken Leg 


NE summer afternoon I suddenly heard-a loud commo- 

tion from the direction of the deer pen. A stray hound 
had caught the familiar scent from the public road, charged 
eagerly up the drive and was reared up against the wire 
barrier, yelping and snarling furiously. The mother had 
rushed instantly to face the hound, but the poor little fawn 
was simply crazy with fright. As I rushed to the rescue, I 
saw him tearing from one side of the inclosure to the other 
and dashing blindly against the wire fence. And when I 
reached the gate, I saw to my horror and dismay that one 
of his slender hind legs was swinging loose, back and forth, 
as he dashed wildly about—evidently broken close up to 
the body. What was to be done? 

By an unhappy kink of Nature, deer born in captivity 
are born wild—wild as hawks. I knew from bitter former 
experience that any attempts to capture and bandage him 
would be much more likely to break another slender leg 
than to mend the broken one, while any splint bound tight 
enough to stay on the leg of that jumpsome youth would 
almost certainly break the tender skin and start an ulcer. 

So we preserved a masterly inactivity, kept a watchful 
patrol against strange dogs—and hoped. The fawn soon 
recovered from his fright and moved about cautiously and 
sedately upon three legs, evidently beginning to take life 
seriously. On the third day the callus swelled large enough 
to be clearly visible, and two-days later it stood out on the 
slender, inch-thick limb as big as a small lemon. Then it 
evidently hardened rapidly, for the limb no longer waved 
loose and free. By the seventh day the fawn was moving it 
cautiously and touching it to the ground, and before the 
end of two weeks he was trotting about on 
it as briskly as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened! 

A month later, when, after repeated 
friendly and most diplomatic approaches, 
he was beguiled into letting me stroke 
his back and sides with one hand while he 
ate sugar out of the 
other, I could feel noth- 
ing to indicate where the 

(Continued on 
Page 181) 
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when the town swarmed with shoppers and Ferris 

Darroe went to call on Lois Harmon. As he made 
his way past the railroad station and turned into the 
Main Street throngs, which impeded his progress and 
made him impatient, he put his hand to his upper left-hand 
vest pocket to assure himself that the little black book was 
there and that he had forgotten nothing in his hasty dress- 
ing after supper in his Elm Street boarding house. 

In the little black book there was more than met the eye. 
There was more in Ferris himself than met the eye. If the 
crowds in Main Street had glanced at him—the farmers in 
from the outlying districts, the factory workers with their 
Saturday-night pay—they would have seen only a thin 
young man at whom you wouldn’t look twice unless you 
saw his eyes at close quarters. His chin was just a chin, 
his nose was large and generous, his forehead high and 
almost philanthropic; but his eyes, when they smiled or 
dreamed deeply, were lit with a strangely luminous glow 
which lent a transfiguring charm to his whole sharp face, 
but which few persons in Leightonville had ever had a 
chance to get close enough to know, except Lois Harmon. 

In the little black book there was romance, though its 
pages contained only commonplace names, telephone num- 
bers, diary-like entries and printed pages of general infor- 
mation; andits cover bore gilt letters saying, ‘Compliments 
of Truman B. Tillapaugh, Funeral Director, 196 Vestal 
Avenue, Leightonville.”’ 

The romance lay in the promise of such items as ‘‘ May 
27. Saturday night. Saw Lois Harmon again. Walk. 
Ice-cream soda. Home at eleven.’’ : 

Inside the front cover the first printed page, entitled 
Identification, contained certain blank spaces which in- 
dicated emptinesses in its owner’s life: 

My name is Ferris Darroe; street and no., 


37 Elm; city, Leightonville. IN CASE OF 
ACCIDENT OR SERIOUS ILLNESS NOTIFY 


[: WAS Saturday night in Leightonville, the night 


—. street and no. —— city —— 

THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED: Name of 
my lodge , number of my lodge A 
my secretary i 


make of my automo- 
bile , number of 
my watch case, 34517, 
number of my bank 
book , number of 
my telephone, 2173-M. 
My weight, 131; 
height, feet, 5, inches, 
8; size of hat, 634; size 
of collar, 14; size of 
shoes, 7. 


The following 
pages of the book 
contained banking 
proverbs, an example 
of which was “The 
time to save money 
is in the morning of 
life’; interest calcu- 
lations; aphorisms 
such as ‘‘Let us 
have peace—U. S. 
Grant’’; postal 
rates; weights and 
measures; how to fig- 
ure the standing of 
baseball clubs; how 
to raise the body of 
a drowned person; 
how to get rid of rats; 
first aid in case of 
wounds, bruises, 
stings of insects, and 
nux vomica; how to 
wash colored ecali- 
coes; the census for 
1920; the wonders of 
the world; sources of 
the winds; wonders 
of the body, includ- 
ing the fact that the 
average man takes 
5.5 pounds of food 
and drink each day, 
which amounts to 
one ton of solid and 
liquid nourishment 
annually; how to } ; 
preserve eggs; a simple cure for felon, : 
and the Presidents of the United States. - 

Ferris moved through Main Street in 
a swift dream, though his footsteps were 
necessarily slow. The dream had to do 
with that part of the identification page 
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which read, “In case of accident or serious illness notify 
M ” Keenly aware that he had no one to notify in 
such an event—no one who would care a rap if he died—he 
amused himself from time to time by writing into that blank 
space various names and addresses. Once it was Calvin 
Coolidge, Washington, D. C. Again it was Queen Marie, 
Rumania, Europe. Tonight it was Alvin Clitter, his boss 
in the promotion department of the Evening Leader. 

Yet Ferris, dreaming swiftly in his progress down Main 
Street, pictured himself in an accident. He was always 
dressed for it, since his mother, now dead ten years, had 
schooled him as a boy never to don any underclothing 
that was torn or soiled, for he might meet with a mishap 
in the street and be picked up and carried some place 
where people would open his outer clothing—and that 
would look pretty, wouldn’t it, with holes in your socks 
or your undershirt like a rag! 

The accident he dreamed of tonight was a perfect. one, 
involving a wreck of the railroad train outside Leighton- 
ville, with Lois Harmon, among other passengers, pinned 
under the flaming wreckage. Ferris saw himself climb 
through a window of the day coach, run along the embank- 
ment and come to the overturned parlor car, with cries 
rending the air all around him. The sight of Lois Harmon’s 
vivid little face, now white with pain, leaped at him, 
smiting his heart as if a hot iron had been stabbed into it. 
Desperately he lunged forward and struggled to save her, 
and heroically he did save her, carrying her to the grassy 


Fifteen Minutes Later He Was Pointing Qut a New Moon to Lois Over Her Shoulder and Saying: 
“Tes a Lover’s Moon, the Kind I Would Give a Girl Like You for an Earring!” 
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security of the embankment, with her arms a) 
neck in helplessness and affection. Then he y 
and heroically saved others from the wreck, 
so valiantly that his name was blazoned a, 
newspaper extras, including his own Evening 
which soon afterward gave him a substantial raige 
it possible for him not only to ride in parlor ears y 
he had a railroad journey to make but to ride ir 
automobile on briefer errands around town, Aft 
the other passengers, he returned to the embankr 
Lois, and this time her arms went around his n 
no touch of helplessness in them at all—only q 
avowal and love. 
“Hey! Stop your jay-walking!” dee 
He looked up, startled. An ominous, adipose 
caught him neglecting traffic regulations. In Leig 
regulations ran riot. Street crossings were 
definite pedestrian lanes, and the way of the t 
led to police court. 
Ferris jumped back. 
“T’m sorry,’ he said, and voices in the crowd 
as the cop retorted, “‘You’d be sorrier if that eg 
below the back!” ; i 
A block beyond the bridge, where River Dy 
the exclusively sequestered domain of wide 
extensive houses, Ferris halted in doubt. 
Lois. ; 
“Why should I continue to crash in on he 
evenings at home? If I don’t see her tonight it 
the same to her. She’ll simply go on readir 
She doesn’t give a darn about me—me perso 
some of the things we talk about, but that’ 
too rich for me. Her family’s too prominent. 
Saturday-night diver: 
if she marries anybody. 
Andrus, one of her 
They’ve known each ot 
years. Who am I to step 
first families at the elevent 
She’s always 
golf with Hei 
country clul 
down in hisr 
I would have 
her in the sti 
Jeepers! I’r 
to waste my 
her. She doe 
any more al 
than a train 
I’m going bai 
and read n 
book!” 
Fifteen 
later he sat 
house, lookin 
as she loun 
the divan int 
of a shaded 
lamp. a 
Lost in th 
of those bl 
eyes with the 
smoky lashes 
a kind of pani 
riedly, in resp 
her questions, 
her about tl 
Yeas things he wa 
: ning in the 
tion work 
office, in his 
to increase th 
paper’s circ 
and its go 
among the | 
public. 
“What do you think | 
idea? Walk into a W 
house—any woman's 
random, and ask to & 
; night’s Leader. If she. 
handy to show to you gl 
card good for five dollars 
office. If she hasn’t the 
there she loses the chance 
five dollars.”’ a 
“Splendid! Whose idea 
Mr. Clitter’s or yours?” | 
“Mine. Mr. Clitter di 
prove of it.”’ ; 
(Continued on Page! 
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}cleverest thing about a crook is the policeman who 
plowing him, and even he wouldn’t be asked to 
42 the chair at a lecture on human intelligence. 

»I was a young officer I got all the psych—what’s 
}? Psychology, that’s it—of the criminal mind 
an I pinched for bag snatching. 

| ’t mind going inside, sergeant,”’ he said; ‘‘it gives 
ito think.” 

(what do you think about, you poor nut?” I asked 
/ ways of snatching bags,” he said. 

jnell to people who are never likely to go there, and 
2y bad for folks who hoped they wouldn’t go there; 
she birds who’ve got to know every rose in the 
" garden and have their particular taste in cells it 
1:from home. After all, there are hundreds of men 
/4en who live in prisons all their lives without 
‘it. The hooter brings them out of their cells and 
1 ch off to the workshop, where they do their hard la- 
n that is over they march back to their cells and go 
| They may walk round to the pictures and maybe 
a ball game; but the real big things of life are eat- 
sleeping and paying the rent and worrying about 
test on the mortgage or the installment that’s due 
ew flivver. In prison you get everything except 


knows why decent parents should rear crooks and 
*s. It’s one of the inscru— whatever the word is— 
lature. There were three brothers named Larsen; 
eall well brought up, they were all clever and they 


ten like poetry and red hair, runs in families. 
2 


young Harry Larsen and his brother Joe came out 
i sworth after a nine months’ sentence, I went down 
€em. They were nice boys, but they suffered from 
Illusion Number One was that there was a way 
Uga lot of money all at once without working for it. 
Hillusion that makes people play the races and buy 
and thieve. Illusion Number Two was that, in 
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spite of all previous troubles, they would succeed next time 
and get away with enough money to live happy ever after 
in some country where the extradition law didn’t operate. 

I liked the boys; I had sent them down twice, but I liked 
’em because they were clever and bore no malice—at least, 
not toward me. 

Now my idea and object in turning myself into a Prison 
Gate Helpers’ League was to discover whether they bore 
any malice against Edward Lasthall. Personally, if I had 
been one of the two Larsen boys, I should have taken a gun 
and filled Mr. Edward Lasthall full of nickel projectiles. 
I am speaking now as a born savage with a normal human 
being’s natural drift toward homicide. Because nothing 
short of death and destruction was good enough for Ed 
Lasthall—from every point of view except mine as a super- 
intendent of police, and perhaps a judge and a jury. 

There have been some beautiful words in the English 
language that have been degraded by misuse, but you 
couldn’t call Ed mean without glorifyin’ the expression and 
putting it up among the high-flown compliments. He 
was a money lender and a pretty rich man, and he banked 
with the Nethersoles Company, one of the few private 
banks in London. I happen to know this, because when 
little Pat Larsen was arrested for forging and uttering a 
check for eighty pounds I had charge of the case. Pat 
was in Ed’s office; he got the job himself, the boys keeping 
well in the background, because they wanted the kid to go 
straight and to start fair without being handicapped, as he 
would have been if Ed Lasthall knew that his brothers 
were on the register. 

Ed had his office at Notting Hill Gate, and he did a few 
things that weren’t legitimate money lending. He was the 
biggest diamond fence in London. If you were on the 
crook, and you snatched a tiara or a necklace and you took 
the trouble to take the stones out of their setting, you 
could plant them with Ed and get about a hundredth part 
of their value. We raided his office once or twice, following 
in a well-known thief, but we never caught him with the 
goods. 
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“I'm Sergeant Jefferson, From Scotland 
Yard. Will You Come Along and See 
Sooper? He Wants to Speak to You”’ 


It isn’t necessary to explain that we 
never actually raided him and that we 
always pretended it was his client we were 
after, but it amounted to the same thing. 

I did not find out for a long time after 
how he got rid of the sparklers. His 
offices were on the third floor and con- 
sisted of two rooms. On the second floor was a little office 
which had the name William Stott & Sons, Furriers, 
painted on the glass panel. That office was his, and his 
long-nosed sister used to sit there all the time he was up- 
stairs, facing the door. At the first sign of danger—and 
she knew every C.I. D. man in the division by sight—she 
sounded a buzzer. 

By the side of Ed’s desk was a speaking tube. If the 
warning came when he was handling stones he dropped 
them one by one down the tube and they fell into a wool- 
lined box in Sarah’s office. Simple? I should say it was! 
Only I used to think that the speaking tube went through 
to his clerk in the room next door, and I didn’t know Sarah 
was his dear relative until after the trouble. He got rid of 
his clerk, and that is when Pat saw the advertisement and 
answered it. 

Pat was caught so simply that it doesn’t seem true. An 
American crook named Wilson robbed a suite at the Green 
Park Hotel and got away with eight hundred pounds and 
two diamond rings. If he hadn’t been greedy he wouldn’t 
have been pinched; but he wasn’t satisfied with the money; 
he had two beautiful stones, and down he went to Ed’s 
office. It was after banking hours, and Ed had run short 
of money. Would Wilson take a check? Wilson didn’t 
want to very much, but he had got nervous about carrying 
the stones around, and Ed wrote him a pay-bearer check 
and Wilson went out. Now it happened that we had re- 
ceived an all-stations warning about the robbery and a 
description of the wanted man. It was an act of lunacy on 
the part of Wilson to stay in London after he’d made his 
bust; but, as I’ve said before, if a man could think straight 
he wouldn’t act crooked. 

As the American left the office, Sergeant Brett, who had 
spotted him going in, walked over and tapped him. 

“‘Come for a walk, Wilson. My chief wants to see you 
about your registration papers.” 

Wilson knew all that stuff about “registration papers” 
and took a quick decision. When he saw Brett’s two men 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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PHOTOS FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Maude Adams and Henry Miller in Their Frohman Stock 
Company Days at the Empire Theatre 


NCE I saw a great actress play Madame X. An- 

() other time I saw a less-gifted actress play the role. 

I could write from here to the outskirts of Omsk 

on the art of the actor—but stay! I do not intend to. 

I can make my point by contrasting those two per- 
formances. 

The great actress was Sarah Bernhardt. The perform- 
ance was a benefit at which she gave the second act of the 
play. Madame X returns to the husband she has betrayed 
and left eighteen years earlier, and begs humbly for a 
glimpse and a word with her son, whom she has not seen 
since he was a child of two. Meanwhile she has sunk to 
infamy. Of course she will not betray for an instant to the 
son that she is his mother, she pleads to the father, but oh, 
for pity’s sake, just a fleeting sight of him in his man’s 
estate! The husband refuses sternly, as he is entirely 
justified in doing in ethics; she is not a woman of one mis- 
take. But the audience will hate him if the actress playing 
Madame X is competent. 

Bernhardt’s performance implied such grief, despair and 
mortification that the audience suffered as she pretended 
to, yet seemingly she did little. She did not tear her hair, 
distort her face, clutch her breast nor gargle her words. 
Rather she stood passive, as if benumbed with contrition 
and sorrow. When the husband ordered her from his house 
she walked trancelike to the door. In the doorway she 
swayed almost imperceptibly and supported herself with 
her hand on the jamb. Then she passed through the door, 
but four fingers of her right hand remained in view, grip- 
ping the casing in a last despairing gesture. 


Sarah Bernhardt as Madame X 


he actress was gone from the stage, not to reappear, 
but with those four inert fingers she accomplished more 
than all the glycerine tears and soprano shrieks that ever 
were uttered. A gasp of sympathy ran through the house, 
and when the husband advanced to the door and without 
a word brutally wrenched the fingers from the jamb and 
flung the hand out, an inhalation of horror rose from the 
seats. The scene left us trembling with vicarious emotion. 

A great and highly temperamental actress had just 
completed a strongly emotional scene. Of course she must 
have collapsed, exhausted and nerveless, into the arms of her 
devoted maid, and denied herself to all visitors for hours. 
They always do, we have been told, since the first press 
agent discovered that we liked to hear it. 

I was not backstage to see, but four or five years later 
Bernhardt was playing Madame X on tour. Somewhere, 
where our routes crossed, she gave an extra matinée and I 
was enabled to see that stirring performance again. Her 


Mrs. Drew, Mother of John Drew and Grandmother 
of the Barrymores, as Mrs. ‘falaprop 


manager, E. J. Sullivan, saw me in the house and asked me 
backstage to meet her. 

“Oh, wait until after the last act,” I protested. ‘She 
must be fearfully wrought up now.” 

““Come on, come on!’’ Sullivan said impatiently, and I 
followed him. The second act was on, and we waited be- 
hind the scenes, listening to the . 
dialogue between the mother 
and father and visualizing the 
scene. We heard the man shout 
“Go!” Bernhardt appeared in 
the door, swayed a trifle, put her 
right hand on the jamb for sup- 
port, then passed through the 
door, her four fingers still cling- 
ing to the casing. 

As another audience gasped 
in agonized sympathy the ac- 
tress saw us standing there. Her 
face brightened, and waving her 
free hand, she said cheerily: 

“Hello, Eddie! Isn’t this a 
wonderful house though?”’ 

Her fingers wrenched loose and 
her hand flung aside, she ad- 
vanced to greet us, and while 
the audience still sobbed she 
asked us to her dressing room 
and there chatted amiably of 
everything save the woes of her 
heroine, until the call for the 
third act. 

Of course she did, as any actor 
should have known without see- 
ing. Acting is an art, not a 
spasm. The actress who makes 
her hearers weep is not the one 
who weeps herself but the one who seems to weep. Had 
she not been completely self-possessed, making her every 
move deliberately with shrewd preknowledge of its effect, 
she would have had no effect. Had she lost control of her- 
self for an instant, that instant she would have lost control 
of her audience. Bernhardt, of course, was in the keenest 
sympathy with the réle, but she was controlling that sym- 
pathy and using it, not permitting it to use her. 


Olga Nethersole, Whose Sapho Scan- 
dalized the 90's 


Sarah Bernhardt at the Time of Her First Ameri 
Teur, 1880, in Camille 


The secret of fine acting, the secret of all art, 

gestion, the inflaming of the spectator’s imagi 

and the secret of suggestion is studied repressio: 

actor, the writer, the painter who flies into a fine 

overacts, overwrites, overpaints. The best writir 

which reads without effort, is that which has b 
written most often. The artist who tries to be literal 
the imagination cold. The photograph is literal. It 
and the clearer and harder its accuracy the wors 
The rogue’s gallery photograph is fine realism. Tl 
trait suggests; it glides over the superficials and gets 
soul of the sitter. The first defect of the movies 
nothing has been left to 1 
agination. When little I 
cends to heaven in the fil 
sprouts her wings befor 
eyes and flaps aloft. Th 
tator wonders how it was 
and forgets that he is sé 
child die. 


Tragedy and Tea 


HE other actress wi 
leading woman of a 
company. The company 
good one and the actress’ 
gent. I met her at adinnel 
on a Sunday evening fol 
a dress rehearsal of Mada 
which was to be the next’ 
bill. I congratulated he 
cerely on the opportunity 
‘Oh, Mr. Hopper 
wailed. “‘I apprecia 
bilities of the part, b 
it. I find myself livin 
and overwhelmed wit 
rific pathos of that po 
It exhausts me. At 
hearsal I broke down 
I made some polite 1 
but to myself I said, * 
so, dear lady, you are going to flop.”” She did. | 
to see a matinée. She had not been on the stag 
utes before it was apparent that she was not 
herself as an actress artfully portraying a réle, 
woman overwhelmed with misery. Very early Mm) 
she reached her climax and had nothing left for 0! 
the bigger scenes. In life, grief is not necessari y 
(Continued on Page 226) 


RE the Rue des Italiens joins the 
Jevard of the same name, near the 
se de |’Opéra, in Paris, there has 
any years a rickety old office build- 
as been the scene of historic events for 
alf a century. / 

‘jy nineties a group of friends had climbed 
‘shaky stairs to the second floor of the 
se, at the invitation of the Baron Pierre 
in. These men had come from all over 
Great Britain was represented there, as 
lrica, Central Europe and Asia. No one 
ire why he had come, but each had faith 
j De Coubertin that something notable 
9 transpire. 

(french baron was awaiting them at the 
‘stairs. His fine face, surmounted by his 
hair, was alight with the inspiration of 
| he was about to transmit to these friends. 
light a long while upon the work which he 
J for them to do, and he felt that in the 
plans succeeded, by so much would the 
‘uture wars be lessened. 

3aron Pierre de Coubertin had dreamed 
international friendship through inter- 
iy. He had said to himself that those who 
fr in a real spirit of sportsmanship would 
20 fight against each other, whatever gov- 
ad individuals may plan. He based his 
1 the success of those ancient Olympic 
jrein Greece had so long preserved her 
te the fact that her nationality was com- 
jay jealous and warlike states. When those 
lid at last been abolished, along with the 
iney kept alive, the Dark Ages had set in. 


viving the Olympic Games 


in de Coubertin was successful in convinc- 

olleagues that a revival of the ancient 

jnes would do a great deal toward strength- 

‘endships of nations the world over, and 

ntative left that little old building clothed in 
on that the baron had given, and eager to carry 
back to his own people. By the spring of 
eam had become a reality. The first modern 
mes were held in the beautiful stadium at 
in the ground where the first Greek athletes 
for the laurel wreath. There were not many 
iin this first meet. America had only a half 
ment track and field entries, but these were 
'win the majority of points. Burke, Curtis, 
-Conolly and Garrett—those are the names of 


L__ 


‘ympic competition, setting an example which 
ikeeteam has ever failed to more than duplicate. 
(a this country grew more rapidly than any 
,od Baron Pierre de Coubertin pleaded with 


N.Y, C. 


i('ng His Famous Long Jump at the Finish of the 100:Yard Dash at the 


Paris Intercollegiate Games 


78) 


Z 
ZA 


P AND A PHOTO, 
Charles Paddock and Loren Murchison 


Europe to display a similar enthusiasm. By 1912, when 
the Olympics were held in Stockholm, the magnitude of the 
championships had approached somewhat its present size. 
But the baron was not yet satisfied. The athletic results 
were perfectly satisfactory to him, but the spirit was not. 
He said at the conclusion of the Swedish meeting that he 
was pleased with the progress in international athletic 
spirit in the Scandinavian countries and in the United 
States, but that he felt his own country, France, Germany, 
England and virtually all of Europe, with the possible ex- 
ception of that territory which is now known as Czecho- 
Slovakia, were not living up to the spirit of the Olympics 
during those four years between contests. 

Even more significant was the baron’s estimate of the 
reduction of crime through athletic competition. Over a 
period of ten years, De Coubertin found less than a tenth 


P AND A PHOTO. 
Paddock and Murchison Making a Start in an Exhibition Meet at Osaka, Japan. 


Paddock is the Man in White 


Charles Paddo« 
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of one per cent of dishonesty among repre- 
sentative athletes. Taking all countries into 
consideration who had athletes participating 
in:the Olympic Games, the baron discovered 
that not one man in a thousand took an unfair advan- 
tage of his opponent. He also became convinced that 
every man who had become acquainted with the spirit 
of sport through personal competition had been bet- 
tered. This eminent French scholar also proved that 
health conditions and physical development were 
greatly benefited by athletics taken in any form. He 
was likewise quick to note that in America, where the 
spirit of the Olympics had developed the most rapidly 
and where there were the largest number of athletes, 
the national physical examinations in time of war 
tested the highest. Our soldiers were admittedly the 
strongest and best physically equipped of any who 
fought in Europe, and this despite the fact that they 
knew practically nothing of soldiering, in the great 
majority of cases. But they were athletes, with the 
spirit of sports firmly implanted. 


The Spirit of Sportsmanship 


HE Baron Pierre de Coubertin is very feeble now. 
He is about to pass on the cloak of Olympic respon- 
sibility to younger shoulders. He has already glimpsed 
a glorious future for the idea he conceived, for he 
pictures a time when the Olympic spirit shall rule the 
world. Among his faithful disciples in sport, there 
is none who is carrying forward his work more rapidly 
than Murray Hulbert, of New York, the president of 
the American Amateur Athletic Union. It was the 
latter who saw in the proposed world tour of Loren 
Murchison and myself a chance to spread farther 
the gospel of sportsmanship and of track interest, to 
places which were still but vaguely informed about 
international competition and the Olympic Games. 
And so it was with this purpose that we started out, 
early in 1925, to sprint around the world. 
From the outset of our trip to the very close the 
most outstanding factor that we noted was physical 
condition. It was our hardest problem. For traveling from 
place to place in rapid order and having to face the exi- 
gencies of travel as well as helping to train each country’s 
sprinters, making addresses, giving lectures on running 
and attending banquets and receptions, we found it a task 
indeed to keep in shape for those races which we were 
called upon to compete in, all along the way. 

The first country where we made a prolonged stay was 
Japan. Physical condition stood out as the biggest job 
that the athletic officials and coaches have to cope with. 
The boys are eager and interested in all forms of track and 
field sport. They are making great strides forward in their 
competitions. But they are handicapped by relatively 
poor physical condition. They break down easily. They 
have not yet learned that in athletics, as in anything else, 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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“Yes, the Lucky Ones Who are Dead,’’ She Whispered. 


secretly amused at her dissatisfaction with him. 

She objected to the schedule, that iron schedule 
which would end, she asserted, by devouring him whole. 
He had come on the noon train and now, two hours later, 
he was leaving; and leaving unanswered all the thousand 
questions she wanted to put him about the Indian adven- 
ture. Sitting hasped up in her wheel chair, she had cried 
at him: 

“Your very dreams are scheduled. Here’with shoals of 
pretty women dying to meet you, you’re off for Caracas 
and a gold mine in the morning. It’s perfectly, frantically, 
desperate of you.” 

“The gold mine,” he had said, “‘is actually more toward 
Yucatan. It’s itching to have an adverse report brought 
in on it.” 

“You are too serene, too arrogant,’ Kate Symons 
flashed. ‘‘I could wish you in love. You'll see. These are 
only the days before the captivity.” 

She was a poet who sometimes dreamed poems and 
sometimes wrote them in her waking hours; but the dream 
poems were always the best by far, and this had given her 
a notion of the invincibility of dreams. With all his pre- 
tenses, she affirmed, he was nothing better than a clumsy 
slack-rope walker hanging precariously over the blue ocean 
of sentiment. 

“That’s the schedule working for me,’’ he retorted. 
“And it’s not luck. It’s policy.” 

“Policy,” the lady jeered. 

“Letting your head save your heels,”’ he added. 

Half an hour later he looked up from the thick of a min- 
ing report to find the schedule in ruins. The conductor 
stood over him a nickel punch in one fat fist, Dan’s ticket 
in the other, commiseration in his eye. 

“You’re on the wrong train,’ he announced. “Your 
train was one track farther over. You can go back from 
Kirby Mills.” 

“The devil! I'll have a three-four hour wait for a train 
back, I suppose.” 

““More like a fifteen-hour wait, if you’re counting on a 
train to take you back,” the blue official said, with the 
masterful courtesy of an old-line conductor. ‘‘But it’s 
only fifteen miles. You can get some kind of a conveyance 
at the Mills, I wouldn’t wonder. Next train on the other 
rails comes through here 7:15 in the morning.” 

The station agent at the Mills set him right on the 
question of conveyances before the up train had stopped 
humming on the rails. 


D= STELLE left his friend Kate Symons’ house 


THE 
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“The Lucky Parretts. 


“‘Town’s cleaned right out of cars this afternoon,” he 
said. ‘‘Everybody that could’s gone to hear the Vice 
President. Guess you'll go back to the Junction by the 
leather train if you go at all.” 

Dan made a wry face. In the condition of his blistered 
heel, he could hardly walk fifteen miles. He pulled out his 
pipe and reconciled himself to Kirby Mills. He had never 
been ashore here before, but as a boy he had often seen it 
from the waterside from the upper deck of the down-river 
boat. 

The shipyard had been active then, and now all its chips 
were gray; just as the boxed-up and hemlock-shuttered 
glue factory at the North End was silent; otherwise 
Kirby Mills with its few white houses, its white steeple 
shining under the blue flank of Misery Hill, was quite 
unaltered. 

“‘T’ll have to make myself comfortable overnight,’ Dan 
said. ‘‘What’s the best hotel?” 

““There’s a nice little clump of pumpkin pines just west 
of where the Junction road crosses the tracks,” grinned the 
agent. ‘‘That’s been mistaken for a hotel before now. 
Where twenty minutes on the train will bring you smack 
into the Junction, there’s not been any call for a hotel here 
lately. There was a kind of a makeshift one at the North 
End in El Parrett’s day; but it’s all boarded up now.” 

“El Parrett. The name sounds familiar.” 

“El Parrett? That used to be a name to conjure with 
up on this branch. He was a pretty influential man, if he 
did gamble; and he brought a lot of money and a lot of 
talent into the Mills, and people appreciated what he did. 
They’ve got the bullet that killed him now under glass in 
the Public Library here. Step in and look at it, if you 
haven’t anything better to do.” 

“This doesn’t get me any nearer a lodging for the night.” 

“No? Well, maybe it does. What about Arley Parrett? 
That’s El Parrett’s daughter. I know she has taken board- 
ers in the past, where she’s got her grandfather on her 
hands. Hiram Parrett that is. 'He’s the old cuss that won 
the Louisiana Lottery years back, but you never would mis- 
trust it now. He’s a great scholar, but not a particle of use 
with his hands. What help the girl gets Jakey Ridlon gives 
her Hold on, though. What you weigh, roughly?” 

“Hundred and eighty on the hoof. Why?” 

“ Ain’t sure it’s enough.” 

“She must be quite a Tartar then.” 

“She? Arley? You wouldn’t look for opposition in that 
quarter. She’s a handsome piece. Wouldn’t go over a 
hundred and thirty, if she did that. I was thinking how it 


You Don’t Know How Lucky Parretts Are’’ 


might sit with Syd Haskell, your putting up th 


it’s understood he’s going with the girl.” _ 

“He’s her lover?” 

The station agent blinked at the strani 
use of words. 

“That’s a large order. Syd is kind of cree] 
I judge, the way wilderness will on a gar 
doesn’t eternally weed and prune. If you wi 
she doesn’t.exactly weaken at the knees at th 
Maybe it’s a kind of Syd-or-nothing prinei 
young woman. He is a bear of a man a 
You want to risk it, just turn down the firs 
to after you pass a house on the right-hanc 
dark red, with a sewing machine in the 


The gray house of the Parretts—it ha r 


Arley from her mother’s side, and the El 
once a show place, was now falling into 
like a natural growth than the work of h 
stood knee-deep in grass of alternating sh 
shadowed by elms. The shingles on the ho 
the sheen of poplar leaves turned in a win 
were placed at hazard, the upper windo 
eight inches out of line with the lower o 
accommodate a staircase; and the chimne 
straps supporting them, were protected 
rods. The shining silvered spheres near t 
in the sun. A martin house, with fancy ga 
trades and tiny Gothic windows for the ma 
was fixed to the barn roof; but like the shij 
glue factory the martin house was empty. 
saw martins hereabouts nowadays. Ab ov 


house was a vane in the shape of a golden h horse 


tilt against the blue. 

The road in was nothing but two ruts 
grass between the ruts was pressed down 2 
by grease rubbed off the housings of an @ i. 
ledge under the front door was grown up V 
Dan passed that door by with an ‘nstincelall 
had not been open since the last funeral. Bu 
at the side of the house were all open; ™ 
likewise on the other side; he could see ™ 
right through the decrepit body of the hou! 
glimpse, too, of an old gentleman writing at 


that was Hiram Parrett, for choice, and Jas 
would be the little man sitting in the s¢ ree 
window. Sight of that seamed wedge-shaped 


Indian cast, the coffee-colored skin, the bri 
even fall of silver hair over either sunken te 
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ory more strongly even than the mention of 
name. 

arrett? She’s burning something up out 
vey Ridlon took away the cold cigar from his 
ing Dan’s predicament. 

yarm to ask her, anyway. She’s the lady of 


ey the lady of the house coming round the 
e barn. Black-headed Arley Parrett in a blue 
ss and white stockings, with a smear of soot on 
as first in the full shine of the sun, and then in 
of the apple trees. She had a little smoking 
n her hands which she had used evidently for 
her fire. An apple blossom fluttered against 
Jung there, dropped. She touched the place 
+k of her hand, as if feeling in a daydream the 
invisible caress; and then, seeing Dan, looked 
nt at that man of mark whom the gods had 
sr door. 
e could collect herself, Dan was putting his 
a world of premonitions, he had had no pre- 
anything so satisfying to the eye as Arley 
0 or three of Kate Symons’ lines came implike 
n: 
LBlve of the sea, blue of your eye, 
| Which is the terrible reason why 
It’s easy to live and hard to die. 


” 


‘rett could know nothing of such folly. She 
it with a little sympathetic shaping of her lips. 
juredly,” she said. Although, hitherto, he had 
dislike of those two words, as having been 
mouth of a school-teacher who had expelled 
impudence, he 

hem good. 


hur room,” Ar- 
iid. “And then 
ye ready in fif- 
sy minutes.” 

dlon, hearing 
sairs, knocked 
on the window 


Parrett right 
| he whispered. 
and gamble. 
it inherited his 
‘ill she thinks 


lf the battle,” 
« lodger. 
bookworm,” 
In affirmed. 
¢ alone with a 
»oks and she’s 
\’s read every 
t. old fellow’s 
» and retained 
ae his head 
(im’s window, 
great burst of 
iseized the lit- 
yulder. 
ave you. You 
1e harp player 
viriver boat.”’ 
Mr. Ridlon 
I played dou- 
0 the old Nep- 
€ucked deep at 
f cigar. “‘ Well, 
7 you.” 
A at the back 
led aside the 
\th a noise like 
sa Dan fol- 


\'side. Except 
patch of shin- 
| south corner ~ 
lyrse stall was, 
asiding boards 
é Sun streaks 
ilong lines on 
1 rt, and motes 
ii hat javelin of 
ich, coming 
-|ot hole in the 
€ he wind had 
jingles off, fell 
és neck dash- 
Id blue sleigh 
\ters. In the 
nt harp had 
ed; and the 
‘e from its tar- 


suppose I’ve touched it in ten years. Neptune’s tied up on 
account of condemnation to her boilers, and I ain’t in much 
better case myself. I’m a pretty old plug, and they’ve 
knoeked my shoes off and put me out to pasture.” 

“Tf you’re the man I think you are,’”’ Dan cried, ‘‘you 
can swallow a cigar.” 

Jakey Ridlon’s cigar was now down to quarter size. He 
flicked the ash, inverted the stub on the tip of his curling 
tongue, rolled his eyes, and toppled the cigar into his 
throat. The web under his razor jaw swelled like a tree 
toad’s in full song; he puffed, clapped his thighs, and 
chuffed to imitate a locomotive pulling out of a station. 
With each chuff a ring of smoke came wabbling out of his 
enchanted throat. He propelled the cigar forward to his 
lips again. 

“To the life,’’ muttered fascinated Dan. 

“There were three men of us,’ Jakey Ridlon said. 
“Harp, banjo and violin. There was talent in these fingers 
then.”’ The old harper’s brilliant eyes glittered meaning- 
fully. ‘“‘If there had been a girl like Arley Parrett living 
then, I might have made something of myself. And then 
again I might not have. Things don’t gee in this world.” 

“Why does she stay here?”’ 

““Can’t leave the old gentleman to his devices. She’s 
pretty fond of him, where he gave her all that education.” 
He jerked a thumb toward Hiram’s study. ‘“‘She’s part 
and parcel of the Parrett luck. It’s proverbial hereabouts.”’ 

“Seems to me it hasn’t held,’’ was Dan Stelle’s comment. 
“Didn’t I hear something about El Parrett’s being shot 
down?” 

“Maybe so, and maybe they showed you the bullet that 
did it, but that don’t signify.’ Why, they dubbed that bul- 
let El] Parrett’s luck right after they dug it out of his dead 


/:,” Jakey Rid- 
Silly. “Don’t 


Black:Headed Artey Parrett in a Blue Starched Dress and White Stockings Was First in the Full Shine of the 
Sun, and Then in the Shadow of the Apple Trees 


body. He had put everything he had in the world on a 
hundred-to-one shot, Blue Diamond, and then a horse 
called Lackadaisical nosed out ahead; and El Parrett 
never knew it. He was shot, out West, in this gun fight, 
before they could get a wire to him.” 

“Ts that your definition of luck?” 

“Give me a better. He lived hard and died easy. El 
was the seventh son of a seventh son, in pure wedlock, with 
no daughters between, I always say. Hiram’s got luck 
enough—he won the Lottery, you know—only he won’t 
lean on it. 

“Why, here a few years back, just to give you an exam- 
ple, he started operations on the market with an imaginary 
hundred dollars, and right now he’s got an imaginary 
three-quarters of a million he can call on. 

“How he did it? He put that imaginary hundred into 
stocks, and went on doubling and recruiting it up, until 
right now his holdings would open the eyes of a good many 
people in this section, if only he had’em. And mind you, 
the joke of it is at the time he put in that imaginary hun- 
dred he did have it in cash. J went down on my knees to 
him, all but, to get him to augurate with cash. No, sir, he 
was satisfied to say ‘Consider it done.’ Imaginary dollars 
he put in, and, by Mars, imaginary dollars is just what he 
draws out.” 

Jakey Ridlon sent a ring, hot with wrath, scuttling for 
the rafters. 

“‘T been attempted more than once to drop poison in that 
old man’s tea,” he whispered. ‘‘He’s deaf. He wouldn’t 
hear the splash. Still, I don’t do it. I wouldn’t wonder 
now if he outlived her, and tethered her for good and all.”’ 

They heard Arley Parrett calling out from the back entry 
door that, times she had the table set, supper would be ready. 

““You’ll have to come 
and put an extra leaf in for 


me,” she enlisted them. 

““Guess we're going to 
migrate back into the 
dining room in honor of the 
occasion,”’ Jakey whispered 
behind his hand. They had 
been through a siege of 
shifting furniture and 
washing woodwork, he 
grumbled; and that in- 
volved eating on the 
kitchen table. 

They went into the house 
together and put in the 
extra leaf. Arley Parrett 
shook out a damask table- 
cloth, very sharp in the 
creases. Dan saw that she 
had changed her dress for 
a pink one with a ruffle at 
the throat, and also slipped 
into silk stockings and gray 
pumps. 

“Call Hiram,” she said 
to Mr. Ridlon. Jakey laid 
his cigar down beside his 
plate and ambled out into 
the hall. He came back 
shortly with Hiram Parrett 
in tow. The old fellow’s 
eyes were wide set, the hair 
rifted round his ears like 
snow. Heshook hands with 
Dan. 

“You'll have to take us 
as youfind us,” hesaid very 
loud, and sat down de- 
votedly to his tea and 
creamed finnan haddie. 
His eyes looked through 
the walls, toward that re- 
gion, perhaps, whence he 
had drawn his imaginary 
three-quarters of a million. 

Looking past Arley’s 
raised elbow—she was 
pouring tea— Dan fixed his 
eye on a crayon portrait 
sitting on a bamboo easel 
by the blocked-up fire- 
place. This would be 
El] Parrett. Arley’s likeness 
to that man of cards and 
horses was sufficiently be- 
traying. Agoodmany must 
be living, Dan supposed, 
who thought that El Par- 
rett had met only with his 
just deserts in the shape of ¢ 
that lucky bullet which had 


made an end of him, but 
he had left in Arley Parrett 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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HE possession of permanent household 
[Moonen has been an important factor in 

society at all times and in all countries. 
But today in America the absence of property 
of this sort threatens to weave designs of queer 
colors and bizarre patterns into our new social 
fabric. 

For instance, not long ago a young woman 
sat for two hours at the telephone in the up- 
stairs sitting room of her splendid city house. 
This house had been built thirty years ago by 
her husband’s father, a man of wealth and 
taste, and it had for her a great deal of charm. 
To be sure they had had to close off one or two 
of the largest rooms, and the 
neighborhood was not quite 
so exclusive as when the place 
had been built, but on the 
whole it was a delightful home. 

Nevertheless shefinally gave 
the number of her husband’s 
business office and convinced 
his efficient secretary that it 
was necessary for her to speak 
to him. 

““Put our house on the mar- 
ket!’’ she declared in firm 
tones. “I’mthrough! Have 
someone notify that real-estate 
broker who’s been trying to 
buy the place and tell him he 
can have it.” 

“What in the world’s the 
matter?’ said her husband. 
“Has the new cook left?” 

“Not only the cook but the ( 
butler. Right after breakfast. 
And eight people are asked to 
dinner tomorrow night. But I 
didn’t call you up to tell you 
that. I’m perfectly serious 
about selling the house. Iwon’t 
live here another winter.” 

That evening she told him in house- 
wifely detail the difficulties which she 
had undergone in attempting to engage 
new servants. She related the whole 
series of distracting and almost humili- 
ating experiences which had culminated 
in her decision to put their house on 
the market. 

“Tt’s an anachronism!’’ she declared. 
“Big houses just can’t be lived in any 
more.” 

“T accept the conclusion. Now what’s the remedy?” 
said her husband. 

She handed him a clipping torn from the morning’s 
newspaper. It stated in substance: 

“Tf your cook leaves, if your waitress gives notice the 
afternoon of your dinner party, if the caterer fails to deliver 
your dessert—none of these things matter if you live in our 
apartment hotel. Simply telephone the management and 
at five minutes’ notice it will supply a perfect dinner, per- 
fectly served.” 

‘‘Sounds like Heaven!’’ he agreed. 

Within six months they were installed in a hotel. 

The price paid for the almost perfect service which they 
received in their new hotel apartment was heavy. In mere 
money it proved to be an alarming advance on their 
former budget, even though they had had three or four 
times as much actual space before. 


Every Comfort, But No Home 


HEY found themselves now without any stairs, with 

almost no hallways, and in rooms of such stereotyped 
decoration and design that when they got out of the ele- 
vator they sometimes wondered whether they were in 
their own or someone else’s apartment. 

“But all that’s on the material side,’ said the wife after 
a year. ‘‘And it’s possible that those things may be offset 
by the fact that I really don’t have to think of the servant 
question any more. Of course there’s no one to leave the 
children with when their nurse is out; but, by and large, 
on the material side we’ve got what we wanted.” 

“Then you find it satisfactory?” 

“T find it hideous!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘The effect upon us 
all is terrifying. Life has become so impersonal, so lacking 
in any individuality that we’re scarcely better than ma- 
chines! This place with its cream-colored paneled walls 
and its imitation Adam fireplace is no more our home than 
it’s the home of any of the other thousands of people who live 


Maude Parker Child 


ILLUSTRATED 
R. M. 


“*No; All That’s Dated,”’ Answered 
One of Her Nieces. ‘“‘We Don’t 
Aspire to the Victorian Virtues’’ 


in exactly similar places. Our food is perfectly served, but 
it’s hotel food. The first few weeks it seemed delicious. 
We were thrilled by the thought of ordering any one of a 
dozen things for breakfast. Not now. The sight of a menu 
card makes me lose my appetite. 

““And the children’s manners! I don’t mean that they’re 
actually rude, but they’re so inhuman about the servants. 
They regard them merely as automata now. In the old 
days, even though we did change cooks pretty often, the 
children were always interested in them and had long dis- 
cussions about their nationalities and accents and peculiar- 
ities of temper. Yesterday I heard my six-year-old boy say 
to the waiter who brought his lunch, ‘If the chef sends me 
dry toast once more, when I’ve ordered buttered, I’ll have 
my mother report him to the management!’ 

“Then there are the rainy days! On good days they go 
to the Park, but when it storms or they have colds or are 
getting over the measles or something, it seems to me as if 
they were no better off than the animals in the zoo. A few 
square feet surrounded by walls—that’s all they’ve got. 

“In a house there is always a kitchen—of course here we 
don’t need one—there are stairs to climb, there is a cellar 
to explore, and some sort of back yard. And just going 
from one floor to another is something to do.” 

She even went surreptitiously to their old house with the 
hope of getting it back. But it had been already resold to 
a corporation which intended to tear it down together with 
several adjacent private houses and build on their site a 
large apartment house. 

“Tt will be absolutely up to the minute,” said the agent 
proudly. “‘Not an inch of waste space!” 


CROSBY 


She says that the phrase made he 
For just as the children on raj 
restless sense of confinement, g 
husband found it impossible te 
apartment with any degree of ¢ 

If by chance they were alone for 
their one thought was, ‘“‘ Where sha 

When they entertained the | 
even more evident. Their hoy 
had individuality and a pleasan: 
comfort, had been a center for 
pitality. 

They had assumed that the 
this same atmosphere in any 
But to their astonishment the 
much of it had been due to their 

“The guests 
stay late after 
dinners, imper 
now seem to si 
on the clock 
early they can 
seeming bored. 
one reason when y 
along in our hou 
to give them so 
of them lacked. 
live just like 
there’s no nove 
dividuality. 
ward entertaini 
entirely too.” — 


BMD 


ers and cand 
and give a gre 
sonal attention 1 
I telephone the 
and say, ‘We s 
dinner on Tue 
o'clock. Giveu 
ner you can forson 
apiece.’ It’s indece 

In this young wo 
uncommon experien 
elements are disclo: 
contribute to our : 
madism. ‘ 
Big city houses, except for 
are no longer feasible. And 
millionaire is giving up his 
mansion. The very word man 
in fact, an earlier generation 
tions and display differed fro 
and display of the socially m 

In rapid succession one famous big houses 
is being torn down, and in their place h 
apartments and hotels are being erected. 
coincidence that with the destruction of 
times beautiful houses which were the s 
entertaining of a past generation, the ni 
itself should change. 4 

A woman who had known New York in wh 
the golden eighties returned a short time 
residence abroad. ‘ 

She was dismayed to find one after anothe 
did homes of her friends boarded up, or in mal 
down and replaced by skyscrapers. In 
handful of big houses still stood defying thi 
of shops and boarding houses; but, by and] 
her friends all living in apartment house 
small neighborhood, a district almost unhe 
had left. i 

“ And all their places look just alike!’ 
patiently. ‘“‘I can understand why the poor 
tenements, all uniform and cut to one pati 
people I’m talking about have huge incon 

“Of course some of them have one interi 
some another, and one goes in for Spanis 
another will use only early American pine 0 
effect is almost the same. 

“And all this uniformity has a bearing 2 
manners and customs but even upon W 
Women simply must have a background 
velop individuality and charm. There’s no 

“No; all that’s dated,’’ answered one 0! 
ning a ringless hand over her smooth cli 
don’t aspire to the Victorian virtues.” 

“Nonsense, my dear,” retorted the older: ror 
can’t scare me by those phrases. Hospitality 


jone of these things would be if you gave them 
grow. 

know what I think is the most dreadful thing 
jea? The engraved Christmas card! During all 
{’ve lived in Europe my letters from home have 
actor in my life—especially at holiday time. It 
that all my friends would write me personal 
during the past few years my mail at Christ- 
eome a nightmare. One engraved card after 
sually not even the handwriting of my friends 
‘lope. Done by some secretary. Well, that’s 
ll your life over here. It’s become absolutely 
” 

it that our backgrounds are somewhat stand- 
aid the other. “‘But at least we’ve gone 
Jin the kind of people we entertain. We aren’t 
ne little set any more. Take my dinner last 
ty people—they included an actress, a novelist, 
Jitician, a foreign portrait painter and a titled 
‘emarked them off on her fingers with a certain 
ride. 

re Bohemian enough!”’ said the other. “‘That’s 
‘object to. In my day we aimed for a small 
‘sroup whose standards were all more or less the 
| anybody can get in.” 

’re wrong there!’ declared the other. ‘Our 
s just as long as yours was—only the entrance 
‘ have changed. Before admitting a newcomer 
ask, ‘Who is she?’—meaning, who was her 
? We don’t ask that—don’t dare to, very 
what we ask is ‘Is she amusing?’”’ 


The Béte Noire of Boredom 


2 woman of the older generation who had paid 
tention to this new standard undertook to 
oung girl last summer at her country place. 
‘from an excellent family, and in herself was 
er hostess thought she had charm. However, 
in utter failure. 

‘n’t do the things we do,”’ was the reiterated 
( by the younger crowd who ignored her. ‘‘We 
‘ho she is—what we want to know is what she 


jzrouping comes about upon this basis. Just as 
ae house a conservative family of distinc- 
ve a home which is the duplicate of that of a 
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Management!”’ 
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famous gambler, or the apartment of a moving-picture 
star, so in the social alignment based upon doing the same 
things one finds startlingly incongruous elements. 

When wealth began to assume control of society, at the 
end of the last century, it was due to the desire of the 
socially prominent for luxurious and extravagant enter- 
taining which only the rich could provide. That is less 
true now. Money has become only one qualification for 
entrance into the charmed circle. In fact, to the surprise 
and bewilderment of some of the very rich, money alone is 
rarely enough. 

Three girls who happened to be on the debutante lists 
last winter in one of our large cities illustrate this very 
well. One of them was the daughter of an extravagant 
millionaire who spent a small fortune on his daughter’s 
winter. Another was a girl whose name represents an unu- 
sual number of generations of social prominence and con- 
servative wealth. The third girl, without either of these 
qualifications of the other two, was the marked success of 
the season. She totally eclipsed the others because of her 
own vivid daring personality, plus a sincere refusal to take 
the game seriously. 

An amusing commentary on this particular group might 
be drawn from the fact that the girl who was so successful 
withdrew from society before the end of the winter and 
entered upon a career in one of the arts. Her family had 
sacrificed a good deal that she might have a conventional 
coming out, and they were naturally bewildered by her 
withdrawal. 

“Tt bores me,’’ she said. “‘I can have a better time out- 
side. Life’s too short to be bored.” 

Social boredom has become the béte noire of young and 
old. The ceremonies and formalities which people of many 
European countries not only endure but apparently some- 
times enjoy will not be tolerated by most Americans. 

A good many hostesses of the younger generation say 
that their guests. find irksome, and in fact refuse to follow, 
many customs prescribed by ordinary good manners. 

“But don’t you feel any obligation to dance with the 
girls whose families have entertained you?’ someone 
asked a young man who is in demand in a certain socially 
smart group. 

“Of course not,’’ he answered. ‘‘They can stop enter- 
taining me whenever they want to. I get a lot more invi- 
tations than anyone could possibly accept. Besides, it 


doesn’t mean anything. Someone rents the ballroom of a 
hotel or club and sends out engraved cards. Lots of times 
I don’t know my hostess by sight nor she me.”’ 

“Are you asked because of your family?” 
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‘‘Heavens, no! Nobody cares about your family now. 
Why, some of these women who want to give a big party 
just get the catalogue of the good universities and send 
cards to all the men. That’s literally true. It’s about as 
much of a compliment to get an invitation to a coming-out 
ball as to get an advertisement from a theater describing 
its new show.” 

His method, and that of many other men and girls of 
similar viewpoint, is to give the ball a chance just as they 
give the new play a chance. If either proves uninteresting 
they leave. 

As practically all balls in our larger cities are given, as he 
said, in hotels or clubs rented for the occasion, there is as 
little personal feeling about one as the other. 

Another young man who found himself scheduled for 
half a dozen parties in one evening during the Christmas 
holidays wrote down the addresses of each and omitted the 
names of his hosts. 


Guests Who Never Meet Their Hosts 


IS family was greatly amused the next day at his at- 

tempts to guess which had been which. They con- 
sulted the newspaper accounts and only in this way did he 
learn who had actually given any party. 

Of course the mere physical ease of darting from one 
place to another in a motor car contributes a good deal to 
this growing tendency to move about from one impersonal 
background to another as the individual’s mood dictates. 

“The one word which seems to me to express America is 
‘speed,’’’ said an astute foreign visitor. ‘“‘ Rapid movement 
from one point to another—not primarily because you 
want to get somewhere but because you enjoy the process 
of moving.” 

Another European critic almost forty years ago deplored 
our habit of considering hotels as an end in themselves. 

“Tn other parts of the world,” he declared in substance, 
“people go to one place or another for a holiday because 
they like the mountain view or the sea bathing or the pic- 
turesqueness of the surroundings. The hotel orinn at which 
they must stay in order to enjoy these things is only inci- 
dental. But in the United States if one asks a native why 
he travels so many hundreds or even thousands of miles 
to go to a certain place, he will usually answer, ‘Why, be- 
cause the hotel is so good.’”’ 

This is, of course, a national characteristic. Even in dis- 
cussing his tours of Europe or the Orient, made ostensibly 
for artistic or educational purposes, the American traveler 
off guard will often say, ‘‘Oh, be sure to go to Perugia when 

you’re motoring through the hill towns 
of Italy. There’s such a good hotel 
there!”’ 
And the enthusiastic tourist just re- 
turned from Japan, when asked what 
part of the country he enjoyed most, 
will sometimes say, ‘‘ Miyanoshita. The 
hotel there is wonderful.” 
The underlying reason for this phase 
of our restlessness lies in the lack of suf- 
ficient well-trained servants in our own 
homes. We like to consider ourselves 
resourceful and inventive 
people, but in this particu- 
lar branch of comfort we 
have been unable to make 
mechanical improvements 
replace human service. 

The English think we 

boast too much about our 
plumbing. The thing they 
sometimes fail to realize is 
that to them the choice is 
still open either to install 
bathrooms or to hire serv- 
ants to carry jugs of hot 
water to their rooms. In 
America the choice would 
be to install bathrooms or 
to carry our own water. 
‘7 The number of well- 
- dressed, intelligent women 
who may be found in any 
domestic employment 
agency trying almost pa- 
thetically to persuade reluc- 
tant servants to enter their 
employ will cause any 
thoughtful observer to won- 
der why in this particular 
and vital department of our 
everyday life so little inge- 
nuity has been shown. 

“There just isn’t any sub- 
stitute for personal service 
in certain lines,’’ said an ex- 
hausted mother of a large 
family, whose income 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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ORCEP SWAIN was a gesture. 
Biss arrival in Birmingham 

marked the high tide of pros- 
perity for the Midnight Pictures Cor- 
poration, Inc.,a concern manufactur- 
ing two-reel comedies of negroes, by 
negroes and for everybody of every 
color everywhere. 

Forcep was an author, and looked 
the part. He was of medium height 
and amazing slenderness. He sported 
raiment calculated to 
put the choicest 
clothing-house adver- 
tisements to the blush 
and his colorado-claro- 
complexioned face was 
given an intellectual ex- 
pression by the simple 
addition of a pair of 
straight-bridged, horn- 
rimmed goggles, from 
one corner of which a 
black silk ribbon ex- 
tended languidly to a 
point somewhat abaft 
the authorial ear. 

Mr. Swain was the 
coming true of a presi- 
dential dream. For 
many months Orifice R. 
Latimer, chief executive 
of Midnight, had cher- 
ished an ambition to 
strut. He gazed upon 
the physical properties 
of Midnight and found 
them modest. He in- 
spected the personnel 
and was gratified. He 
turned to his books of 
account and smiled hap- 
pily at the warm figures 
which indicated that 
Midnight was earning a 
big profit. But even so, 
Orifice felt that a vital 
spark was lacking. 

Midnight was not like 
other companies. It 
possessed two units 
which were functioning constantly and at top speed. 
Three scintillating stars were on its pay rollin addition toa 
host of lesser lights. It possessed expert mechanical and 
electrical staffs and its product was distributed through 
one of the biggest firms in New York. 

But Midnight lacked an author. Until the advent of 
Forcep Swain its literary material had been a haphazard 
and synthetic thing; the elaboration of a directorial hunch, 
the result of a newspaper prize contest, the story inspira- 
tions of the presidential brain. 

When President Latimer visited New York and Chicago 
it was ostensibly to confer with his distributors and one or 
two Chicago stockholders. Actually, however, he sought 
an author: a person who could impart to Midnight that 
ultimate touch of class which would entitle it to rank with 
the soundest producing organizations. Orifice wished a 
person in Birmingham with whom he could intelligently 
talk plot, treatment, sequence and continuity; and Forcep 
was the result. 

Mr. Swain had entered literature through the back door. 
Stressful times and a fair education found him one day 
working as reporter on a colored daily in Chicago. The 
fiction itch impelled him to undertake a space filler. Much 
to everybody’s amazement, the newspapers’ subscribers 
were delighted with it. Another daily serial followed, and 
then another. Mr. Swain was given a modest increase of 
salary, withdrawn from a reportorial run and accoladed 
author. 

It was thus that Orifice R. Latimer found him. He car- 
ried Mr. Swain to lunch and talked movies. Mr. Swain 
had heard of Midnight; but, like many other successful 
artists, he held the unspoken drama in fine disdain. 

“It is not possessed of no soul,’ he informed Orifice. 
“Of course, artistically it has got some possibilities and it 
is a medium which reaches one and all, young and old; 
but so far it has not afforded a proper outlet for us literary 
inclined gentlemen of the pen.” 

Mr. Latimer’s eyes were distended. 

“Words what you utters, Brother Swain.” 

“T speak conservative. It is a great concession for an 
author of my ability and achievement to even consider 


“Golly! Brother Swain, I Sold You That Car as Is’* 


plunging into the whirlpool of film drama. I am highly 
sensitized.”’ 

“Boy, I sholy can tell that that’s the one thing you ain’t 
nothin’ else but.” 

“And apparently trifling things irk me excessively. Only 
the lure of lucre Ah, by the way, a good title—the 
Lure of Lucre—permit me.” And Mr. Swain jotted the 
inspiration in his notebook. ‘‘As I was saying, only 
the lure of lucre could persuade me to abandon literature 
in favor of the screen.” 

Orifice was vastly impressed, but innately canny. 

“Fifty dollars a week?” he hazarded. 

Forcep blinked. He gulped. This was twenty dollars 
more a week than he was now receiving. But he controlled 
himself. 

“T fear,” he said pompously, ‘‘that you do not entirely 
grasp the extent of a successful author’s honorium. The 
prominent novelist receives money for serial rights, book 
rights, motion-picture rights, foreign rights se 

“Golly! Ain’t he got lots of rights!”’ 

“And so, Mr. Latimer Ng 

reSixty 2” 

Forcep did some quick thinking. This was double his 
present weekly wage, and he fancied that it was Midnight’s 
top bid. 

“Under contract?’’ he queried. 

“Yep. One year, with privilege of us renewin’ same at 
the end thereof. What says you?” 

Forcep succumbed. He made it quite clear that he was 
merely doing this as a personal favor to Midnight and be- 
cause he was eager to do his enormous best to assist so 
interesting an enterprise. That night the formal con- 
tracts were signed and the next day President Orifice R. 
Latimer started for Birmingham accompanied by his 
prize author. 

Mr. Swain’s arrival on the Midnight lot in Birmingham 
created something of a sensation. A general meeting was 
called and President Latimer relieved himself of a flowery 
oration which culminated in the introduction of Forcep 
Swain. Mr. Swain rose in leisurely fashion, bowed ac- 
knowledgment of the somewhat pallid applause and 


proceeded to inform all and sundry just how y 
was about to prove himself. In fact, he congra 
night most heartily on having procured his 
He spoke in a smooth, well-modulated voi 
nunciation was maddeningly precise. At the 
the meeting the personnel of Midnight sta 
Latimer’s office and gath 
ested knots. But among 
were two with very defi 
garding the newcomer, 
Gargantuan star, and Flo 
general adviser, held a 
each other and expressed | 


upon a certain cloud. Gradually, as 
tinued to study that particular cloud, 
amazing good humor settled upon his pud 
corners of his lips were agitated by 
smile. He spoke softly, half to hims 
companion: 
“Yas-suh, that feller ain’t nothin’ vu 
He dresses loud an’ he talks loud. There 
about him, not no mo’ than they is abo it 
Florian was staring at the portly act 
“T tol’ you not to pay no four hund’e 
car, Opus. Just ’cause it was painted 
handles on the doors wan’t no proof t 
any good.” 
“Fo hund’ed dollars cash money Is 
imitation of an automobile, Florian. 
d’ed dollars, an’ I don’t even know yet he 
mission! Now ¢ain’t you just fancy 
Forcep Swain sittin’ at that wheel talki 
make it run? Cain’t you just?” 
And now Florian also fell into a tran 
sought the cloud which had interested 
Mr. Slappey’s lips twisted into a grin 
blossomed into a chuckle and Florian 
enthusiastically on one large and jellyish 
“You ain’t really plannin’ ——” 
““Who says?” 
““__ to sell that ol’ car of yourn to 
“Boy, you must have been readin 
has got a pair of them great minds whi 
canals.” ; 
Vision of the literary upstart from 
with the crimson atrocity which masq 
name of motor car, which was then th 


But he was skeptical, 
“Nobody but a plumb idjit wou 

he remarked tactlessly. Opus flus 
“T bought it, didn’t 12”? - ; 
“Well, now listen: I didn’t mean no 


” 


ot as much brains as that feller?” 

ju got seven times as much!” 

ay shoul’n’t I git him to buy it? If I could ever 
unnin’ one time—just once—an’ git that feller 
apa, what sellin’ I could do!” 

Di’n’t that mechanic tell you he could git it 
wenty dollars? Now it seems like to me that if 
d that much extra money ——” 

girators vanished into a far corner of the lot, 
discussed ways and means for Mr. Swain’s dis- 
They grinned continually, and once in a while 
their remarks by prodding each other in the 
sly they were exceedingly pleased with them- 
shat night when Opus Randall quit work it was 
a certain mechanic, conduct that gentleman to 
nd make a deal whereby, for twenty dollars, 
automobile was to be guaranteed to run for a 


e,” qualified the mechanic, ‘“‘I cain’t make no 
pile out of it, but I can git it to run fo’ a li'l’ 


was accordingly made, the mechanic agreeing 
its in his own back yard. Then Opus Randall 
|; deliberately upon the task of cultivating the 
/nd confidence of Forcep Swain. 

\ras neither difficult nor unpleasant. Contrary 
) might have expected from his appearance and 
). Swain was not a half bad sort. He masked a 
“ing modesty beneath much language and wel- 
dvances of everyone on the Midnight lot. 

‘lar he delighted Director J. Cesar Clump by 
‘ot to that dubious gentleman’s private office. 
ara me minutely, Mr. Clump,”’ he said frankly. 
adge of the motion-picture industry is limited 
shat it is all strange to me. I ambition to be- 
yeen’s foremost author and realize that I must 
th you as well also as you with me. Therefore 
| of same I desire that you teach me something 
(mentioned industry, having to do particular 
jyrt of material you wish.” 

ys amazed. He plunged into a mass of techni- 
d was delighted with the intelligence Forcep 
J absorbing it. 

‘other Swain,” he finished, ‘‘us works fast an’ 
7e has got two units operatin’: mine, which 
standall an’ Welford Potts; an’ Eddie Fizz’s, 
rmy wife, Sicily Clump. We completes a two- 
ywo weeks, me doin’ two to Eddie’s one. We 
in an’ we got to have laughs. One big wallop is 
“ny two-reeler, but it’s got to be gosh-awful 
psin’ you spend the next few days just hangin’ 


The Laboring Gentleman Was Off Again. 
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round with me, listenin’ to my splanations. 
think of that idea?”’ 

“Thrilling.” 

“Fine! Then when you gits a hunch I can O.K. it, an’ 
you can write the story.” 

Once understood, Mr. Swain was generally liked. There 
remained, however, a small group of doubters who refused 
to accept him at anything short of face value, and these 
were led by Opus Randall. Yet so far as Forcep could tell, 
Opus was desirous of being a very sincere friend. 

It was Opus who put up Forcep’s name for membership 
in Birmingham Lodge No. 17, The Sons & Daughters of 
I Will Arise; it was Opus who had him elected to the 
Over the River Burying Society, and it was Opus who first 
took the stranger to a dance at Epic Peters’ road house 
just off the Montgomery Highway. 

The latter evening was accomplished in a taxi and Opus 
was voluminously apologetic. 

“Tt’s thisaway, Brother Swain,” he explained: “‘I owns 
me a swell towering car—the Crimson Racer, I calls it— 
but she di’n’t run fast enough to suit me, so Ise havin’ a 
new gear ratio instilled into it. Soon as I git her back fum 
my special mechanic 9 

“That is all right, Brother Randall. I assure you He 

“We passes right by where he is wukkin’ on it, Forcep. 
Like to look her over?” 

“T should be exquisitely delighted.” 

Opus caused the taxi to stop near the mechanic’s home. 
He circled the house and warned that gentleman that he 
was accompanied by a prospective purchaser and the 
mechanic nodded understandingly. Then Forcep was 
allowed to see the glittering decoy. 

Forcep was impressed, and there was small wonder. 
The car shone redly in the electric light. Its ancient brass 
fittings were highly polished and its large wheels gave the 
impression of potential speed. Opus did an excellent piece 
of acting as he circled the car, stroking it with well- 
simulated affection, and once he looked up to find Forcep 
regarding him with respectful eyes. As they reéntered the 
taxi and were swept southward toward Red Mountain and 
Epic’s road house, Mr. Swain sighed enviously. 

“That certainly is a beautiful automobile, Brother 
Randall.” 

“Boy, tha’s the fondest car I is of. What it has got is 
class an’ lots of it.’ 

“T have never possessed a car,’’ confessed the imported 
author. 

“Shuh! ’Tain’t possible!’ 

“Well, residing in Chicago 

“Tell the truth,” interrupted Opus genially, “that car 
is really too swell fo’ me. There ain’t ary. cullud pusson in 
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Bumminham owns a snappier bus than that, but some- 
times it seems downright stravagant that I should_own 
such. Now if I was an author or somethin’ ——”’ 

“Tehk! I guess you can afford it all right.” 

“‘Guess ain’t is. Two-th’ee times recent I has been 
tempted to sell it. Automobiles cos’ money to run, an’ the 
other day when a feller offered me six hund’ed dollars fo’ 
that car, as is, I pretty near tooken him up.” 

Nol 

“Uh-huh.” 

“My goodness, Mr. Randall, you wouldn’t actually 
purvey that car for no six hundred dollars, would you?” 

“Well, yes and no. If it was a friend K 

Mr. Swain gave vent to a vasty sigh. 

“‘Certainly is some magnificent equipage for six hundred 
dollars.”” Then he laughed shortly. “‘If you’re ever foolish 
enough to want to sell it at that price, let me know, will 
you?”’ 

“Sholy. I shuah will, Brother Swain. Don’t know no- 
body Id rather sell it to. Of course, it’s a mighty swell 
car, an’ ——”’ 

ss and you won’t sell it for six hundred. Well, I 


” 


don’t blame you. But if you ever desire to 

And so the matter was left temporarily in the air. All 
during a highly enjoyable evening the minds of both gen- 
tlemen were focused upon the Crimson Racer. Opus knew 
that his prey was cornered if only he played his cards with 
sufficient cunning. And as for Forcep, that dignitary was 
fairly trembling with delight at the chance of acquiring 
such a magnificent vehicle at so modest a price. 

In the two or three days which followed Forcep refused 
to permit Opus to forget the possibility of selling the car, 
and the greater the eagerness exhibited by Mr. Swain, 
the more reluctant Opus appeared. But the crowning 
touch came the night the mechanic delivered the car at the 
studio. He spoke very confidentially to Opus. 

‘“Heah’s yo’ car, Mistuh Randall. It’ll run, just like 
I guaranteed, but I dunno how far. Maybe one mile, 
maybe fifty—so long as you don’t try to take it uphill. 
Trouble with that car—most of her parts is kind of loose.” 

A few minutes later Opus called Forcep aside and sug- 
gested that they slip away from the studio a few minutes. 
Mr. Swain agreed and his eyes sparkled as Opus invited 
him to take a spin in the car. The car glistened attrac- 
tively, but to Mr. Swain, regarding it through the eyes 
of a prospective owner, it seemed glorified. And to his 
untrained ear the series of rattles and bangings which fol- 
lowed the starting of the motor meant nothing whatsoever. 

Opus was a fine driver. He backed away from the curb 
and crept southward on Eighteenth Street. At Avenue F 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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cies, have lived on the 

grass veldt or the bush 
veldt for the past hundred 
thousand years or so. In 
that time you have acquired 
a considerable experience 
of a valuable nature, which 
has enabled you to save 
your collective skin from a 
great variety of constant 
dangers. Individually, you 
do not always succeed, to 
be sure, but as a whole you 
have the thing down pretty 
fine; as witness the multi- 
tudes of you abroad in the 
land. 

This wisdom of experi- 
ence is not only fairly effec- 
tive, but it has tended to 
refine itself to the point of 
utmost utility. Thus you 
will expend any amount of 
nervous energy in alertness 
during the night hours in 
order to keep clear of even 
a shadow that might look 
like a lion; but you trouble 
to do little more than move 
aside a few yards when in 
daylight the lion himself 
passes. You are extremely 
skittish at the remotest sight of a pair of 
rounded ears that might belong to the big- 
gest of the bats; but you hardly lift your 
contemptuous nose from grazing when a 
beast three times as big as a grand piano snorts ill temper 
and defiance at you for no reason at all except that since pre- 
historic times he has nourished a congenital grouch. You 
hardly bother to glance at the most awesome appearances 
as long as in them your quickened and observant eye 
catches no faintest hint of movement; but you will without 
inquiry depart precipitately from the choicest feed or the 
sweetest water if anyone or anything anywhere makes an 
unidentified hasty motion. It does not matter how young 
and foolish is the anyone who so moyes, nor how far away 
that anywhere is. Hasty motions, you have discovered by 
centuries of observation, are in many cases the heralds of 
danger; and at even a hint of danger it is better to act 
first and inquire afterward. With you the cry-of-wolf 
fable has little if any weight. Better respond to a thousand 
false alarms than be eaten by the one true one. 


GS ies, yOu, as a spe- 


Rhinos With a Prehistoric Grouch 


UT, as I have said, you have learned not to expend your- 

self uselessly. The lion does his hunting only at night; 
therefore when he saunters by at day you and your like 
merely draw one side and permit him the unobstructed 
passage that is his by right of royalty. On the other hand, 
the hunting dog courses at any and at all times, and keeps 
everlastingly at it until he pulls down 
his chosen quarry; so a glimpse of his 


Life is Just One Donga After Another 
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the speed and gait of them. The grazing walk, the trav- 
eling speed of even the rapid wildebeest, the playful chas- 
ings about of your little friends, the Tommies, all these 
and others are familiar and pass over your attention, un- 
marking, as a breeze over ice. But let even a foto topi on a 
distant sky line so much as toss his head to a fixed gaze, 
your head, too, jerks up to the alert. And if then your 
eye anywhere catches motion rapid beyond the customary 
and usual, you are off too. You do not know what it is all 
about, but someone is running, and from distant dark 
past ages thronging ghosts rush to this pin point of the 
present to fill your soul with the simple dear-bought wis- 
dom of their dead selves—if somebody runs, it is well to 
run too! 

Thus it has been, unchanged from a past so distant that 
we conceive of it as the beginning. And then along comes 
our flivver! 

Now what is the gathered wisdom of centuries to make 
of that? It moves; therefore it is alive. That much is 
absolutely definite. Animals can have no notion of any- 
thing mechanical. If it is mobile it must be an organism 
and must be treated as such. What are we to make of this 
new and queer beast? It is obviously a quadruped hori- 
zontal sort of creature; not a biped vertical sort of crea- 
ture. Therefore the set of concepts species wisdom has 


bat ears is sufficient hint to absent your- 
self instantly. As for the grand-piano 
person with the safety-valve snort and 
the prehistoric grouch, he is merely a 
rhino whose ill-tempered rushes may be 
skiptiously avoided by the merest tyro. 
By the same token, that is why absolute 
immobility of the most fearsome ap- 
pearance spells safety to you. 

Long observation has taught you that, 
except in the case of the almost negli- 
gible rhino and his brother pachyderm, 
the elephant, absolute immobility is im- 
possible to any living thing. Certain 
twitchings of the skin, movements of 
hair, eye winkings, and the like, are out 
of the control of even the most patient 
of watchers; and these you have be- 
come past master at recognizing. Of 
course you get fooled occasionally—who 
does not?—and you get caught and 
eaten; but in your numbers you have 
gone triumphantly into an increase 
that has peopled the plains. 

So likewise with your own kin, from 
whom you have nothing to fear. You 
know and recognize and learn to inter- 
pret all their comings and goings, and 


If I Ever Get on an Asphalt Pavement Again I Shall be Scared to Death 
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| 
learned about 
is to be applied t 
than the set it h 
about man. If, 0 
has as yet learne 
aboutman; thebe 
Nyumbo know ve 
the genus homo a) 
at all of the whites 
his engines of d 
Very well, it’s: 
of four-footed anj 
considered as gu 
about this new gs 
mal? At first glar 
to be something 
order of the rh 
large and black; 
with a sort of p 
and it does an ay 
snorting and pu 
blowing. Furthey 
clumsy, though 
rather swift. If 
thing like a rhinc 
be treated with 
amount of respec 
nothing to be p: 
afraid of. If we 
or sixty yards aw 
that should be su 
It must be eit 
keener sensed th; 
dinary rhino or much more 
wherever we see it, nine times i 
apparently running away froms 
At any rate it is going at rum 
speed. Furthermore, the thing it is running a 
must have given it an awful scare. It was rum 
when it first came in sight; it continues running 
must have been running away for some time 
saw it. Else why should it beso short of breath 
to its panting! Perhaps the beast is ultra timid, | 
but on the whole, perhaps also we’d better run | 
first and inquire afterward; that’s the only safe 
off we all go; not because we are afraid of it bu 
we are, so to speak, afraid with it. 


A Flivver Among Wild Beasts 


ya D when we all get really going we find that 
strange beast is not really much of a runner 
makes a lot of fuss about it and gives the imp 
enormous speed—remember this is a flivver wea 
about—but we can beat it with one leg tied 
Come on, we'll prove it! We’ll not only beat it 
add the final insult by crossing its bows, even t 
last toto of us. = 

That, I conceive, to be about the mental ai 
game in presence of our moto car. They fear it lit 
at all. Beasts in droves will come from a thous: 
away just to race alongside and cross in front of U 
up a most annoying dust. H 
complished this feat, they will’ 
stare at us—unless indeed, 


lows. We have had wild 
and forth thus three and | 
the great detriment of ou 
and tempers. 

One fine morning we can 
scrub into a wide grass | 
some mountains. Far to our} 
a lot of wildebeest. Immediat 
front sat three perfectly 0 
pausing to look back at us on 
from last night’s kill to thei 
in the hills. Having gathere 
eyeful and not fancying ov 


possible to head them off 
entered the brush. Ours 
tremendous, for the prelin 
below the mountain proper ¥ 
that aggravating grade whe 


a ee, 


only sauntering, it was 
equate. All we could do was 


aised his foolish head, sized 
tarted over to repeat that 
ke of crossing in front of us. 
7 we prayed that nobody 
‘ehim; or if they did notice 
ie would prove to be one of 
ar Doctor Fell sort of peo- 
dbody would think of follow- 
pe. Solemnly, in single file, 
they fell in behind him, bear- 
pon our laboring flivver in 
mtious but extraordinarily 
») peculiar to the species. 
‘mallest infants came along. 
Idebeest does not look like 
vung. He is like Niobe’s chil- 
statue, who are, you will re- 
Idren at all, but small adult 
a So with the toto wilde- 
re is nothing calflike about 
in look or in action, and he 
| the same fool ideas as his 
nrning moto cars. 
d of the procession swept 
across us about a hundred 
—and saw those lions! The latter had stopped 
snent. Between us and the lions was a space of 
ty or seventy yards. 
3e wildebeest were here offered a plain choice. 
‘either abandon the enterprise and turn back to 
1belonged; or, if they persisted, they must pass 
(> sixty-yard space between us and the lions. 
‘9 that space was being steadily diminished. 
* seemed even to contemplate quitting the 
ie have to admit that nywmbo is a good sport. 
sy break formation; that would evidently be 
te picking up the ball. In spite of the growing 
of dangers to the right of them and dangers to 
chem, the tailenders held their places without 
7 to crowd up on those ahead. But as the gap 
/osed, as Scylla and Charybdis came together, 
/d run and kick up their heels and look to right 
vl snort! 


f 
kcing With the Brute on Wheels 
H 


i arose thicker and thicker, until it became a 
*inwhich we could but dimly make out here and 
lag black forms. The lions were somewhere on 
;de of it. We knew we were getting closer to 
/ ecause the tail of the wildebeest procession was 


3 but just in front of the radiator. At last we 
il to stop short. We could no longer see to drive, 
2 afraid we would either run into a wildebeest 
lof or a 


‘ it was 
‘ollow 
\2 saw 
b iling 
Nir; and 
tr side, 
|, stood 
D stherd 


N’Dolo Precedes in Light Grass to Look for Rocks and Holes 


novelty; later it got to beanuisance. But that was exactly 
what they wanted. It made a sporting proposition out of 
a holy cinch. The line might bend, but it would never 
break. Even without lions to crowd things, the tailender 
of the herd might pass no more than twenty feet in front 
of the radiator and miles beyond where the leader crossed; 
but in front it would be. Be he never so humble, there 
was no plains animal that could not outrun that new 
brute! If there were any snorts they were snorts of deri- 
sion, not of terror. 

Then we worked out the psychology sketched in the first 
part of this article. Instead of going along at motor-car 
speed, we would, when either we wanted to get near the 
game or pass it peacefully, drop into low gear and crawl 
along at an ordinary slow walking pace. Thus we still pre- 
sented the appearance of a new and strange beast, to be 
sure, but of one going calmly about its unhurried and law- 
ful occasions. We were legitimately objects of curiosity; 
but as we were neither alarmed nor proud and bumptious 
over our own swiftness, we aroused neither the spirit of 
escape nor of emulation. By crawling about slowly in this 
manner we could sometimes actually weave in and out 
among the grazing animals, and look at them and take 
pictures of them. 

At times we even got the archers a chance to loose a 
shaft or so at ranges shorter than would otherwise be pos- 
sible, but not very often. We could take pictures or obser- 
vations from the seats of the car, but in order to shoot, one 
had to descend and show oneself as a separate entity. A 


By Crawling About Slowly We Were Often Actually In and Out Among Grazing Beasts 
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new and strange beast was all very well 
within limits. But when the thing 
stopped and gave unexpected birth to 
other strange little beasts that stung, 
why that was a little too much of a 
good thing. It was neither natural nor 
friendly, and the veldt withdrew to a 
good safe distance. 

For this reason the moto car was not 
such an overwhelming advantage as one 
might imagine it to be, except that it 
saved one’s legs miles of weary slogging, 
and did enable one to get long-range 
rifle shots when meat was desired. One 
could drive close and descend hastily, 
and get in his bullet at some hundreds 
of yards. This was utilitarian merely. 
It is, of course, inexcusable to pursue 
game in a car; and since a certain 
motion-picture man ran beasts to death 
from exhaustion it has also been illegal. 

But predatory animals are in a differ- 
ent category—hyenas especially. Once 
in a great while, when we felt good and 
strong and bold and the going was not 
too bad, and the hyena looked especially 
smug and arrogant and sag-bellied, we 
took after him and gave him a run. 
As I look back on some of those wild 
chases I wonder how we ever escaped destruction. Of 
course the man at the wheel had his work cut out for 
him—that goes without saying; but the passengers also 
were not idle. They had to stay in, and also keep their 
skeletons from coming apart. 


A Sensation on the Veldt 


ARS THE superficial glance, the veldt is an ideal coursing 
ground. Asa matter of fact, its grasses are a camouflage 
for tribulation. Wart-hog and ant-bear holes abound. 
These animals believe in commodious domiciles. The holes 
make just a comfortable fit for a flivver wheel. Further- 
more, they enter the earth not vertically but in a steep 
slant; so that while approaching them one way you merely 
leap off a perpendicular face—which is not so bad unless 
the shock splinters the wheel; approaching them the other 
way you hit that perpendicular face square on, and por- 
tions of you stop dead right then, and other portions de- 
scribe parabolas and other curves to points well beyond 
the hole. The new holes may be identified by fresh earth; 
but the old holes, abandoned last year or the year before and 
grown over, are a different matter. A quick eye may spot 
them by little differences in the quality of the grass. And 
the eye had better be quick, for if the car at coursing speed 
barges into one of these things, it’s qua heri, which is 
Swahili for curtains, good night. 

These things must be avoided. But there are hummocks, 
smaller holes, round stones, little ditches formed by eroded 
game trails, a cer- 
tain proportion of 
which cannot be 
avoided. Their 
encounter makes a 
grand and bounc- 
ing crash which 
must be wearing 
on axles, steering 
gear and such 
trifles, and is cer- 
tainly hard on 
the passengers’ 
back teeth. I am 
quite certain that 
at times I have 
flapped in the 


breeze. 
We create a sen- 
sation. Nobody 


minds it that a 
hyena is being 
chased. That part 
of it is all to the 
good; everybody 
hates a hyena and 
is delighted to see 
him pursued. But 
the grand row, 
noise, rattlety 
bang is astound- 
ing. The whole 
veldt stopsin sheer 
amazement. One 
day a wart hog sat 
up to stare per- 
fectly bung-eyed; 
then as we passed 
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[Tie was a man named Hawks, Guy 


Hawks, who, under the pseudonym of 

Guy Fawkes, wrote each day a column for 
one of the New York papers, a column some- 
times humorous, sometimes full of irony and sometimes 
frankly tragic, by way of comment upon the panorama of 
metropolitan life which passed before his eyes. One day 
in December his column was headed: The Loneliest Man 
in New York. That which followed was a wistful thing; 
and most people who read it, whether they were cynical 
men of the world, heartless old women, overdriven salaried 
folk, or giddy younglings full of a sentiment which they 
concealed as though it were shameful, found their eyes filled 
with tears. Mander was the man whom, in writing, this 
Hawks had had in mind, and whom, without naming, he 
nevertheless so pitilessly portrayed. 

The sketch grew out of a conversation between Hawks 
and Mander and Paul! Keets, over their dinner at a res- 
taurant in Highty-sixth Street; one of those restaurants 
which, without ostentation, nevertheless succeed in attract- 
ing to themselves a little coterie of loyal patrons, so that 
night after night you will discover the same faces at the 
tables there. Keets, a wealthy young 
man with 2n annoyingly universal sense 
of humor, had been urging Mander to 
make one of a boisterous party for 
Christmas Eve. Mander had declined, 
as he had already declined the invita- 
tion which Hawks—who had a pleasant 
apartment and a wife somewhere up- 
town—had given him for the same oc- 
casion. 

When Keets pressed for a reason 
Mander said, groping for words to ex- 
plain his feeling, “‘I don’t know whether 
you’llsee what Imean. But—Ihaven’t 
any relatives, anywhere, you know.” 
He hesitated. “And Christmas is a 
family time,’”’ he reminded them. ‘If 
I have sense enough to stay by myself 
I won’t have to watch other people at 
their happinesses. It won’t be quite so 
tough. But if I went to your house, 
Guy, the chances are I’d crab the whole 
party and ery all over the rugs.”’ 

He was equally sure that he did not 
wish to fall in with the rowdy plan pro- 
posed by Keets. 

“There’s a certain satisfaction in sit- 
ting back and pitying myself,’’ he ex- 
plained, “and that’s what I propose 
to do.”’ 

Hawks saw a story in the situation 
and confessed his impulse to write it, 
and Mander good-humoredly gave him 
permission, stipulating only that he 
shouldremain anonymous. Iftheyoung 
man felt any hurt at having his secret 
heart thus bared before the world, he 
kept it to himself. Hawks must have 
had some scruple; but when he came to 
the writing he forgot his qualms in the 
artist’s enthusiasm for his artistry, and 
the result was one of his conspicuous 
successes. Keets, however, saw in the 
whole incident only a colossal jest; and 
when, a day or two later, the three met once more for dinner 
at the same café, he drew the clipping from his notebook 
and read aloud excerpts here and there, embroidering them 
with ribaldries of his own, hugely enjoying himself, and 
ignoring or failing to see the fact that he made Mander 
uncomfortable. 

“The thing has made quite a hit,’’ Hawks said when 
Keets was done. He was sufficiently human to feel pride in 
his own ability to play upon the emotions of his readers. 
“A lot of people have written to invite you to dinner, 
Mander.” 

Mander smiled uncomfortably. 

“T suppose so,’”’ he agreed. 

“One letter rather struck me,’’ Hawks continued, and 
fumbled in his pocket. ‘‘ Most people want to take you in 
hand and make you happy if it kills you, but this girl seems 
to understand without wanting to do anything about it. 
Apparently there’s none of the altruist in her. Who was it 
said that an altruist is apt to be a great nuisance to his 
neighbors?” 

He handed Mander the letter, and Keets leaned over so 
that he might read it at the same time; and after reading a 
line or two he slapped his hand upon the table and laughed 
delightedly. 

“Say, that’s great stuff!” he exclaimed. ‘Guy, I wish I 
had your power over women.” . 


Bem Williams 
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“We've Had Such a Wonderful 
Time,’’ She Confessed, “‘That 
I Should Hate to Spoil It”’ 


Hawks made no reply, and Mander read on; but as he 
read his eyes became thoughtful and full of sympathy. 

“Your story today came very close home to me,’”’ the 
girl had written to Hawks. “I don’t know whether you 
had any real man in mind or not; but there must be many 
men who will find that you have described them very ac- 
curately, and more girls than men, I expect, don’t you? A 
man alone in New York makes a lot of friends, and there is 
no reason why he shouldn’t. If he doesn’t happen to be 
sensitive he can have a good time even if his own family 
and his own people aren’t within reach at Christmastime. 
But a girl can’t make friends so freely; 2nd if she comes 
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here from the country, expecting te 
things, and then finds herself fore 
all day behind a counter, or wai 
restaurant for a living, she doesn’ 
write home to her folks and tell them the 
can’t afford to go home at Christmas no matte 
she wants to. J 
“T used to think that I was lucky because 
ing in a department store, and so I can get ay 
the day before Christmas; but I am begin 
now that I’d like to get a job, just for that 
store somewhere, to see the fathers and moth 
the afternoon with their children, and to wa 
people buy and see how pleased they are. 
“As it is, I shall go home at one o’clock, a 
ably do just about what this man will do—s 
and be miserable all by myself until the day 
mas again. : 
“T think you must be a man who underst 
pretty well, for you haven’t only made me f 
for myself, but you’ve also made me see a ¢ 
in my own loneliness at this time of year. Iw 
you for writing this story as you did.” 
Keets had been reading over Mander’s sh 
Mander finished and would have returned 
Hawks, Keets caught it out of his hand 
lightedly: 
“Wait a minute! Lookthere! She wants) 
up, old man. There’s her telephone numb 
signed herself A Lonely Girl. That’s good en 
isn’t it?” 
Mander smilingly shook his head. 
“It’s meant for you, Guy,” he said to Hawk 
ment. “She doesn’t know I exist. Why don’t 
her up to dinner at your place? I expect she’ 
“That’s the only part I didn’t like,” Haw 
“Tt struck me as not so good—that telephon« 
though she were fishing for a date.” a 
““Why shouldn’t she?’’ Mander said syn 
“T don’t blame her. It’s tough enough for ¢ 
must be hell for a girl.” 
Keets was enjoying the situation. 
“And she says,” he point 
she’ll be free from one o’elo 
could be fairer? She didr 
were married, Guy.” ; 
“Well, I happen to be, 
minded him. , 
“T don’t think you’re qui 
kid,’’ Mander urged. 
know what it means t 
dons a 
“Why don’t you call h 
suggested eagerly, slappil 
though inspired. ‘The 
for you! The loneliest 
the loneliest girl! Take 
show her a good time.” 
““T wouldn’t do that, 
advised. ‘“‘She’s proba 
little thing, or worse. Bet 
alone.” 
“Say,’’ Keets protestec 
hard-boiled egg! Haven’t | 
in your old carcass, Guy? T 
a tough one, but I wouldn’ 
a girl like that. Chances are 
as a hedge fence and can’t g 
other way, but what do you 
Have a little sweet charity. 
and give her a touch of hi 
do youany harm. You 
self; youcan’ttell. And 
thing to remember.” Helav 
ously. “‘Here’s romance, ré 
you, Mander; adventure 2 
sort of tripe. Go to it!” — 
“Tf I thought she was @ 
would,” Mander declared 
“Tt rather appeals to me.’ 
“What do you care whether she’s on thi e 
Keets insisted. ‘‘She’s not trying to hold y 
your money and your watch at home if } 
Take her out and show her a good time.” 
Mander did not commit himself, and he was! 
to accept the conservative advice of Hawks 
venturous counsels of the other man. Bu 
stayed in his mind; and that evening, alon¢ 
ment, the young man found his thoughts m 
returning to the girl who had written the lett 
at last rather impulse than decision which le¢ 
up the telephone and call the number she hae 


al after putting in the call he realized for 
ne how ridiculous this was. He did not even 
om to inquire, and he was on the point of hang- 
receiver when he heard a click at the other end 
and a girl’s voice said, ‘‘ Hello!” 

trying to think of a way by which he could 
‘mself from what he abruptly realized was a 
t, automatically replied, ‘‘ Hello!” 

iid nothing more, and after a moment the girl 
ain, “Hello!” 

istered courage to tell her who he was, and to 
»she was, and to propose what was in his mind. 
left the telephone a little later he realized with 
iness that he was committed. She had agreed 
1 in the Grand Central at half after two on the 
Christmas, and she told Mander that he might 
‘the coat she would wear—a knee-length brown 
coat with raglan sleeves, and with a bit of red 
ted in the buttonhole. 


‘he succeeding days Mander forgot his uneasi- 
creasing interest in the approaching adventure, 
ied him to plan with some care what he and the 
‘should do together. Mander’s own origin was 
memories went back to a fine old New England 
‘with the flavor of years and severely furnished 
|us pieces as full of dignity as a genteel old lady. 
memory as this dictated the plan which he 
‘ormed—a plan which another man would have 
\ty in carrying out, but which for Mander was 
easy of accomplishment. He was at the time 
uperintendent of one of the big moving-picture 
1 so had under his direction a man whose busi- 
to find suitable locations—the term is techni- 
‘ch to stage small dramas. It was in Mander’s 


izealittledramanow. Through the offices of this 
»mented by a trip on his own account, he com- 
rrangements he had in mind; and when a day 
re Christmas a considerable fall of snow car- 


\en spaces in the parks with white and filled the 
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streets with a splashed and spattered porridge of dirty 
slush, he felt that the last necessary touch had added itself 
to the season and the hour. 

The only uncertain element in his project was the girl 
herself; and this being so, it was in a mood of some anxiety 
that he took his position in the middle of the Concourse of 
the station at the hour appointed for her coming and began 
a scrutiny of all those young women in brown coats who 
passed before his eyes. It seemed to him there were a 
great many of them; but within five minutes of the set time 
he discovered one who wore a twist of red ribbon in her 
buttonhole, and he gave her a careful scrutiny. He 
thought she seemed to be very tired. There was something 
drawn and weary in her countenance; but there was in it 
also something which he found attractive. It was not so 
much that she was pretty. It was a quality less tangible, as 
though it were the emanation from the spirit which dwelt 
within her. Her garments, he saw, were inexpensive, yet 
chosen with a decent taste and in such a manner as to give 
that effect of simplicity which is an attribute of more 
expensive wear. In short, a nicely dressed, attractive, 
rather tired-looking girl with something about her eyes 
which suggested that she was accustomed to wear glasses 
and had this day left them behind, or perhaps that she had 
had insufficient sleep the night before. 

Mander, full of an eagerness in harmony with the season, 
caught perhaps from the smiles and the hurry of the crowds, 
forever changing, who thronged past his post, approached 
her and spoke to her, smiling a little as he did so. 

“Ts this Miss Whitten?” he asked, using the name she 
had given him. 

At the sound of his voice she turned quickly to face 
him, and smiled at him in a way that was not so much 
pleasant as appraising. 

““You’re the lonely man?” she asked half banteringly. 

“‘T’m the fellow you read about,” he admitted; “but I 
don’t believe I’m going to be so lonely, after all.” 

“Tt’s up to you,” she said, something challenging in her 
tone. 

He nodded. 
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“Now listen,” he said quickly, touching her arm. 
“Maybe I’m all wrong, but I’ve planned a rather particu- 
lar sort of time for us. I’ve more or less taken it for granted 
that you’d be pleased, and I want to surprise you too. Is 
there anything you’d rather do than anything else?”’ 

She made a gesture full of a curious hint of cynicism. 

““You’re the one to say,” she told him. 

“T suppose,”’ he continued, “‘the usual thing would be 
to take you to dinner, to a theater, and go somewhere 
afterward and dance; but there’ll be such a rout of people 
doing that tonight, and it doesn’t appeal to me. If that’s 
the best thing they know how to do, I’ve no quarrel with 
them; but unless you’d rather do that than anything else, 
I’ve something else in mind.” 

““You’re the doctor,’’ she said lightly. 

He looked at her curiously, faintly surprised by her tone. 

“The only thing is,’’ he told her apologetically, ‘‘the 
stunt I have in mind isn’t conventional. Are you easily 
shocked? Is there anyone who might jump on you for 
anything you might do?” 

“Nobody has any right to jump on me for anything,” 
she told him definitely; ‘‘and as for your other question, 
I’ve lived alone in New York for quite a little while.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“Then if that’s all settled,’ he said, ‘‘we catch the 2:55 
train.” 

“The train?”’ she repeated doubtfully. 

“Look here,” he told her. ‘‘What I want you to do, if 
you're willing, is just to put yourself in my hands. I’ve 
told the people where we’re going that you’re my sister. 
That’s all you need to know. I wish you’d just open your 
mouth and shut your eyes while I give you something to 
make you wise.” 

She laughed a little, abruptly and with a faint catch in 
her voice. 

“T haven’t heard anyone say that for twenty years,” she 
exclaimed. 

He was leading her toward the train. 

“Did you ever live in the country?”’ he asked. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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“The Taxi Man Refused His Fare!"’ Cried People, Staring at Peach 
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T HARDLY mattered that people like the man Will- 
| sher and his kind commanded Miss Peach Robinwood 

not to feel lonely, promising that they would surely 
ring her up and take her out dancing and dining ere long. 
She was lonely; and furthermore it was borne in upon her, 
by some subtle process of the feminine mind, that the Will- 
shers of this life were not exactly what she had set out to 
look for. She was looking for adventure; Mr. Willsher was 
no adventure. She was looking for charming cultivated 
people of great beauty and flying wits, such as she had 
read about in the best periodicals; the Mr. Willshers of the 
world did not fill this bill. She was going to be a fashion- 
able woman; fashionable women, she shrewdly suspected, 
would turn from Mr. Willsher. 

If only John Lexham had not shut himself so firmly and 
coldly out of her cabin that last evening; if only he had 
not traveled from Southampton to London in that carriage- 
ful of selfish men; if only he had appeared at Waterloo 
Station to see if she had traveled comfortably, found her 
luggage, and so forth! If only 

Of course, he knew she had a maid, an experienced maid, 
to attend to the minor troubles of life. But still 

She saw his high head, above other people’s heads, as he 
sorted out his own bags and trunks; while she stood dain- 
tily aloof from the fray, and Eve assembled hers. 

“Never mind,”’ Miss Peach Robinwood adjured herself; 
“‘T am in London.” 

Many people were being met by friends. Relations came 
and kissed them and took them away, chatting intensely, 
in motor cars. 

The person Willsher passed by, pausing to say tenderly, 
“No one to meet you? Too bad, too bad!” 

“Most of my friends are out of town,” said Miss Robin- 
wood. ‘‘They are mostly in the shires at this time of year.” 

“Hunting people?” said Mr. Willsher dubiously. 

“Hunting people,’’ replied Miss Robinwood. 
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Mr. Willsher lighted a large cigar, reflected and passed 
on. After all, he had met many lovely girls on ships, and 
parted from them forever on the pier at New York or in 
Waterloo Station or wherever the divers ways separated. 
Still, he meant to call Miss Robinwood on the telephone. 
He really did. 

A wife from Streatham then met Mr. Willsher, and be- 
fore Peach’s very eyes he changed. He became a sober, 
God-fearing, family-loving man. She heard him say what 
a dull voyage it had been. He and his wife got into a taxi- 
cab with his luggage and they went away to Streatham. 

Miss Peach Robinwood stood more daintily aloof than 
ever, reflecting bitterly that all people seemed alike once 
they were at home. Rovers stopped roving and wolves 
were sheep as soon as they got out of the wood. 

The maid Eve, looking sweetly pretty, announced that 
she had gathered together their baggage, and it was now 
on a taxicab, awaiting her mistress’ pleasure. 

“Black’s Hotel,” said Miss Robinwood. 

They drove away and all the people of the ship were 
myths; they vanished; Peach knew no one in all this 
strange world save her maid Eve. Eve was wonderfully 
happy, however; serenely expectant. 

“T hope you have friends in London, Eve?” said Miss 
Robinwood with dignity. ‘‘I shouldn’t like to think of a 
girl like you moping alone in a hotel night after night while 
I am out enjoying myself. I should be sorry to bring you 
here to be lonely.” 

“Ah, I have many friends, mademoiselle,” said Eve, 
“‘and if mademoiselle can spare me this evening, I would 
like to go out dancing with a gentleman who is in the serv- 
ice of a very nice lord.” 


“Certainly,” Peach replied kindly, whi 
shook. : 
That evening she crept to bed at nine, fe 
declaring herself exhausted. The week’s tr 
over, there were no flowers, there was no w 
a telephone message came it was for Eve, ¥ 
mademoiselle’s pardon for the liberties | 
friend took, could be heard promising to be fé 

Eve then crept out in a subservient mant 
could see the hem of her dance frock under her 
all the same—and, looking around deprecatin 
were searching for a back stair, went down in: 
betters. 

What was there left for Peach to do but go 1 
plaining of her prostration? She put on s 
such as Lenville had never seen, gave herself 
donment and put perfume behind her ears. — 
use. Things were no better. i 

“So,” said Peach to herself, gazing around 
pillows, ‘‘this is Europe, is it? London? Ble 

They were. There was not a doubt of it. — 

Peach thought, “I wish Amy’s friend hi 
happens in hotels.’’ 

In the early dawn Eve came home. Pea 
heard her moving softly in the next room— 
with the connecting door, where she was to sl 
singing to herself very softly a little Fr 
Somehow it sounded as if positively any 
occurred. It was all Peach could do not 
bed and, running to that door in her pajan 
Eve, tell me ab-so-lutely everything he sa 
But this would not do. She restrained herself 
She wept. She ate some chocolates. She fell a 
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Yes, this was indubitably London; this wa 
Black’s Hotel, and just as indubitably, Eve | 
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he had no friends, no grand introductions. The 
as appalling. 
days Peach endured it. She came down to her 
Js in a large dining room, and the most benign 
standing head waiter pitied and attended upon 
ily. For two days dowagers up for a day or two 
ry fastnesses raised lorgnettes and looked upon 
ro days liverish colonels on leave from India in- 
ne another who she was; for two days ancient 
! up from country fastnesses, and whose town 
> closed for the winter, said, ‘‘The young woman 
right, but in the old days they never had that 
ng at this hotel.’’ For two days Peach, reduced 
qumility, wondered why the custodians of this 
:p had let her in at all, until Eve explained. 
now me here,”’ said Eve. ‘‘I have come here 
ladies. When you asked for rooms, I recom- 
u, mademoiselle.”’ 
like Black’s Hotel then, Eve?”’ 
he night porter, mademoiselle.”’ 
1ew just one name among the teeming millions 
/-John Lexham. She got her telephone directory 
/ him up. There he was—Lexham, Sir John; 
ansions, Mayfair. Mayfair 0000. 
sed close by, to see the big letters at the top of 
‘er her mistress’ shoulder. 
ii,” read Eve. She pursed her mouth. 
aber for mademoiselle?’’ 
He,’’ mademoiselle answered stoutly. 
#1 incredible that two whole long days out of a 
Ipitating life could just drag out in so dire a 
it at the end of them Peach had a plan. 
ere is publicity.” 
doiselle?”’ 
u understand everything; I know you do. I— 
y to deceive you. I am a stranger here; I 
a7 friends. And I shall go mad—mad, Eve— 
oesn’t soon come and call upon me.” 
ill you do, mademoiselle?”’ 
Jput paragraphs in the best papers saying Miss 
a@nwood has arrived from the States for a few 
sly at Black’s Hotel. I shall send my photograph 


“Shall 


to the illustrated weekly papers in my silver frock and in 
my pink frock and—in those black georgette pajamas.” 

Eve shrugged. ‘‘Alas, the pajamas may be the only 
way.” 

This was why John Lexham, staying in Leicestershire 
with a friend for a fortnight’s hunting, opened his Tele- 
graph the first morning of his visit to read that Miss Peach 
Robinwood had arrived from the States for a few months’ 
stay at Black’s Hotel; and his Morning Post offered him 
the same information. And ten days after that his friend — 
in an exceedingly after-dinner mood—handed him the 
latest Weekly Words, which had just arrived, making 
some cheery comments upon the colored frontispiece, 
which was Peach in pajamas of black georgette against 
orange cushions, smoking a cigarette in one of the longest 
holders in London. ‘‘A fair American; Miss Peach 
Robinwood,” ran the underline. 

“One must meet this,” said the friend, gazing. 
knows her?” 

Sir John Lexham expected a wonderful day’s hunting on 
the morrow, so he did not forgo that; but when he had 
come in after six glorious hours in the saddle, he bathed 
and changed as quickly as possible, and by midnight was 
at Arthur’s Mansions, Mayfair. 
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“Who 


HERE was a Mrs. Mount living in a proud but soiled 

little house in the Eaton Square direction—the Honor- 
able Mrs. Mount. She was an indefatigable middle-aged 
lady of immense perspicacity, who lived quite comfortably 
on no income at all. People who did not know said, ‘“‘ How 
does dear Ada doit? Itis very funny.” But the truth was 
that she lived on what she called her commissions, and her 
wits. She arranged a decorative social life for plebeian peo- 
ple, introduced rich but humble fools to expensive dress- 
makers, and undertook—it was her private boast—to 
present practically anyone at court who could afford a train 
to her frock, and Mrs. Mount’s ‘‘commission.’” Sometimes 
she let her house and her visiting list with it, and her visit- 
ing list fetched a pretty high figure; but it just happened 
that this winter she was living in the little house and was 
in when John Lexham called. 
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“Darling John!” said Mrs. Mount, who was his cousin 
several times removed. 

“Are you in work, Ada?” asked John Lexham. 

“No,” said Mrs. Mount, ringing for tea; ‘‘that is to say, 
I have a little thing or two on hand, things that certain 
people have asked me to do for them, and I am taking that 
girl who won the Bombay Sweep on a round of country- 
house visits a little later perhaps. But beyond that, my 
time, I regret to say, is my own and unpaid for.” 

“Tn fact,”’ said John Lexham, who looked extremely pur- 
poseful, ‘if I introduced a client, you could give her some 
attention?” 

““My dear! But certainly!” 

Then John Lexham produced Weekly Words. 

Mrs. Mount took one look at the frontispiece and with- 
drew from beneath a cushion several newspapers of vary- 
ing age. 

“Ah,” said John Lexham, “‘you’ve seen ’em.”’ 

“Of course, my dear.” 

“Then you’ve probably moved in the matter.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Mount, with candor; ‘‘I have been 
making inquiries about the girl—fruitless so far. No one 
seems to know anything, and hardly anyone has so much 
as noticed the paragraphs in the papers. The picture, of 
course, is different.” 

“Very bad taste,” said John Lexham, frowning. 

“But what,’ said Mrs. Mount, expostulating, “‘is the 
young creature to do if she wants to attract attention?” 

“Why should she want attention?” 

“Why not?’ replied Mrs. Mount. 

John Lexham sat very sternly regarding Peach in her 
black georgette pajamas against orange cushions. 

“Half shutting her eyes like that!”’ said he. 

“T think the creature is very cunning,” said Mrs. Mount. 
“T could do a great deal with a creature like that. What 
interests you?” 

““T know the girl.” 

“You know her?” 

“That is to say, we crossed on the same boat. We 
You know what boats are.” 

“Tell me instantly everything about her.”’ 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Too Liberal Discounts 


OTHING is more certain to take the heart out of con- 
N scientious public prosecutors than to find hardened 
offenders, whom they have succeeded in convicting only by 
the most arduous labor, turned loose to prey upon the 
public after they have served an inadequate minimum sen- 
tence. In recent years both they and the people at large 
have suffered altogether too much from this sort of thing. 
Parole and pardon boards were established with a com- 
mendable desire to mitigate the rigors of the law; but 
their functions have been misused so frequently that many 
jurists would be glad to see them abolished, root and 
branch. 

Penalties for crime are subject to too many and too 
liberal discounts. The experienced criminal, like the good 
business man, takes every discount going; and in apprais- 
ing the consequences of conviction he figures in not only 
time off for good behavior but whatever clemency he may 
expect from the state pardon board. Some of these bodies, 
by their complaisance, have done an infinite amount of 
mischief. 

The cases in which they have been influenced by corrupt 
means are probably so rare as to be negligible; but in the 
long run political debts have to be paid in one way or 
another and it is not always easy to deny favorable recom- 
mendation to an old friend in the legal profession. 

These pardon boards have for some time been under fire. 
The eyes of the community are upon them, and it is going 
to be increasingly difficult for them to get by with recom- 
mendations for undeserved executive clemency. There are, 
under our procedure, far too many loopholes of escape 
which enable the guilty to get off scot-free. It is the height 
of folly, therefore, to maintain state prison boards if they 
are to have the effect of further weakening the effective- 
ness of the law and of removing crimes of violence from the 
list of hazardous activities. 

A New York jurist with a turn for mathematics has lately 
computed that the odds in favor of the criminal as against 
society are forty-three to one. 

We cannot vouch for the accuracy of these figures; but 
if they are within hailing distance of the facts, our meth- 
ods of law enforcement and our penal procedure need a 
thorough overhauling. 


The criminal element in New York must have hailed 
with marked disapprobation the recent action of Mr. 
Alexander Konta, whom Governor Smith had just ap- 
pointed parole commissioner. Almost his first official act 
was to deny fourteen out of thirty-one applications for 
parole on the expiration of minimum sentence. Commis- 
sioner Konta, after personal investigation, decided that his 
fellow citizens would be safer with these offenders in prison 
than back at their old tricks. Accordingly he denied their 
applications for parole. From the purely personal angle 
this must have been an unpleasant ruling to make. 

There is urgent need of more public officials who are pre- 
pared to do disagreeable things in the line of duty. Neither 
the state nor the individual who refuses to do necessary 
dirty work can hope to escape the consequences of slacking 
on the job. 


Culturine 


T IS the proud boast of almost every American town 
| and village that while many residents frivol their time 
away, there exists a nucleus of the serious-minded, bent 
upon self-improvement. There are clubs for either or both 
sexes, meeting once a week or twice a month or once a 
month. To sketchy reading circles are to be added the 
more formal and formidable lyceum courses. Audiences 
gather in the women’s club or Masonic temple or in great 
tents built for the purpose. No obstacle of time or place 
prevents the carrying out of these aspiring intellectual 
programs. 

To the sum total of intelligence in a thousand com- 
munities these activities bring a real addition. Sneering 
at these sometimes too serious efforts at self-improvement 
is a caddish performance. But a valid criticism of the 
intellectual engagements of the average small-town club, 
feminine or otherwise, lies in the waste of costly and dis- 
tant searching for pseudo culture when the genuine article 
is to be had near at hand. 

Lecturers are imported from far-off cities to ladle out 
superficial platitudes on art, drama, poetry and many 
other subjects, but the fee paid to these smooth-spoken 
persons is morefor their platform manner and get-up than for 
their mental content. Too often the professional lecturer’s 
knowledge of his subject is gained third or fourth hand at 
the best, and as an authority in his field he is likely to rank 
well below the local high-school teacher. But perhaps the 
audience gets its money’s worth in the honeyed phrases 
and self-assurances so characteristic of the imported spieler. 

No doubt audiences have an inalienable right to pay 
and listen to whom they please. If they prefer the canned 
and sweetly glossy veneer of the bored professional, who 
keeps wondering if he might not have got one hundred 
dollars instead of seventy-five for his lecture, to the un- 
varnished but genuine and unaffected learning of the 
modest local professor, that is their own affair. Distance 
always lends enchantment; local resources are the least 
considered. 

The program committee prides itself on having obtained 
the much advertised Mr. So-and-So from a thousand miles 
away, but meanwhile a dozen local topics ery for under- 
standing. Why do not these worthy ladies, who gape at 
the flashy inanities of a two-by-four celebrity,-learn from 
the county nurse of the underfed children in the pine 
barrens only twenty miles away? Perhaps Mr. Smith, 
the harassed supervisor, is not much of a platform orator, 
but in an hour’s talk he could tell the club more about 
their county highway system than most of these voters 
will learn in a lifetime. 

With universal suffrage, all these seekers after culture 
are voters; many are taxpayers. They complain at the 
amount of taxes, but give over their mental energies to 
superficial understanding of the glittering generalities of 
learning. The problems of the very existence of their own 
communities receive but scant interest. 

Life does not consist of bread alone. But to study the 
eighteenth-century drama of Lithuania in five lessons at 
two dollars per, under a dapper and polite lecturer, when 
the inmates of the county farm are not getting enough to 
eat because of the ignorance of the citizenry, involves a 
real and basic inconsistency. 
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‘Intellectual and cultural possessions canno 
in prescribed draughts from the outside, * 
natural flowering of favoring conditions, of 
sense and duty performed are not the least. 7 
upon knowledge, which is at best but poorly iy 
the fashion of a hypodermic. Its most. 
reality, and reality is often the duty nea 
man or woman who masters his or her ocey 
ever humble, is possessed of more knowledg 
the deliverer or the receiver of all the half-bakec 
in the world. ‘ 


The Slovenly Life 


HE newspaper which in its day was prot 
greatest that America produced achiey: 
lence not so much by the brilliance of its edi 
its policy, or by the state of mind which domin 
may best be described as the antithesis of slo 
abhorred inaccuracy or even carelessness of state 
demanded the exact, the literal fact, when that 
Newspapers may lead or may follow the put 
taste. No mean institutions in themselves, 
portance lies in their reflection of the though 
of the people, actual or potential. If newspa) 
“get the facts wrong” in most, or many, 0 re 
stantial number of cases, the fault does ne 
either in the technical conditions of journalism 
indifference and mental or moral defects of it 
ers. Back of these stands the passive indiffe 
reading public, which has a carelessness of s al 
its own. 
Inaccuracy is perhaps not a capital offense, | 
moralizing in its effects. To a large extent it: 
of sheer laziness. Once there was a telegray 
failed to deliver a message to an old-time resi¢ 
owner and taxpayer of a small town, lacki 
sage did, a street address. The clerk had in 
hotels, he said, and no such person was | t 
Pressed as to why he had not consulted the 
or telephone book, in both of which the nam 
could give no clear explanation. 
But of course the real explanation was 
being too shiftless to carry through eyen 1 
tance, had not taken the trouble. He w 
effortless nature to rise no higher, and to 
he could in his relatively modest positi 
employers to give intelligent service. 
In certain kinds or departments of activi 
accuracy is demanded. If a locomotive engir 
signal as negligently as the average persor 
facts upon which conclusions and opinio: 
railroads could no longer boast of safety. 
copy editors were as exact in stating and a 
as army and navy officers and men are in the} 
there would be less complaint regarding 
worthiness of the press. 
Reporters are often discharged for writ 
prove to be substantially untrue or d 
severe but none the less real system of p 
be adopted for those who bungle nam 
dresses to an extent which is not libelous 
encourage readers in their tendency to slov 
Accuracy in general may be a shade mo 
but on newspapers it consists mostly i 
nacs, encyclopedias, the telephone book : 
of city directories. “‘ Walking encyclop edias 
necessary, but encyclopedia addicts are. 
the bookease are essential, but pedants 
A prize is given each year to the ne 
forms a notable service. It might be hard 
but why not give the prize some year to 
contains the fewest slight errors? At the er 
example would be set to the rest of the 
' Large achievements are built upon 
Ability and even character are compoun 
ial exactitudes—writing the cus 
telephoning to the right S. 1ith, te 


accomplishment is rarely the lot of mental 


Jeneral store at the Four Corners had been doing 
ess for more than forty years, but was now 
gup. Two trucks were backed up to the plat- 
‘at and their drivers were helping the merchant 
oeck for transportation to the county seat, to 
js he was transferring his storekeeping activities. 
( for this change, the merchant stated with some 
was that he could no longer make a living at 
lorners. Conditions and people had changed. 
jormerly the farmers within a considerable 
idone their trading with him, they now got into 
jobiles and scooted past his store to the county 
jles distant, or even to Rochester, which was 
1 y miles away. He had done everything he could 
(sir trade. He maintained a delivery rig and 
Jarmers were busy they could telephone to him 
eir purchases sent out. He sold them their 
/ap as anyone in the county. When they were 
(sh he was always willing to extend credit and 
ed them about their bills. Were they apprecia- 
je things? The merchant would tell the world 
4,0t! More and more they had just used him as 
ynce, only buying little things when it wasn’t 
)) somewhere else. If he stayed there a few years 
eould starve to death. 

x big trucks were loaded and started down the 
;d the county seat. The merchant brought his 
iyry car around from the back and went into the 


store to see if anything had been forgotten. He came out 
again, locked the door and took a final survey of the half 
dozen village dwellings and the scattered farmhouses that 
had been his field of operations for so long. 

“Good roads and automobiles,” he said solemnly, “cer- 
tainly have played Ned with country storekeeping. I’ll bet 
in another ten or twenty years there won’t be any country 
stores or country villages either!”’ 

Four Corners had reached the end of its rope in a com- 
mercial sense. Years ago it not only boasted the store but 
several manufacturing enterprises. There used to be a 
gristmill, a cooper shop, a blacksmith shop and a factory 
for making pumps out of cedar.logs. These were all one- 
man enterprises, but enough to make Four Corners quite 
an active center in the old days, and a gathering place for 
the farmers roundabout. A debating society for years held 
monthly meetings in the hall over the store. National 
politics were stoutly argued in the store and workshops. 
Each Fourth of July all citizens forgot partisan politics to 
join in a rip-roaring celebration that began before day- 
break with a salute fired from the anvil of Ed Gilbert’s 
blacksmith shop, carried on with a basket picnic in John- 
son’s grove and ended with fireworks set off from the bridge 
that spanned the creek just above the gristmill. 


PRETTY GOOD . 
OLD BUS. , 
-AT THAT.) 
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By Jesse Rainsford Sprag 


That sort of country village life has, unhappily, dis- 
appeared with the march of progress. Economics plays no 
favorites, and the more efficient methods of great fac- 
tories eventually crowded out Four Corners’ one-man en- 
terprises. The sons and grandsons of these men are now 
scattered among the industrial plants of Rochester and 
Buffalo. Even the mill pond is no more, for a spring 
freshet carried away the log dam and crops now grow 
where formerly the water was a dozen feet deep. The clos- 
ing of the general store rang down the curtain on Four 
Corners’ commercial life that had lasted upward of one 
hundred years. 

There is no question that the old-time country village 
was a vastly desirable American institution. Yet the 
country villages of the country have been slipping for 
forty years. Can they come back? Can those that are left 
survive the trend to the big cities, started by the develop- 
ment of industrialism and tremendously accelerated during 
the past twenty years by automobiles and good roads? 

Manifestly they cannot carry on quite in the old way, 
because the one-man manufacturers cannot produce their 
wares at a price to compete with organized and powerful 
industrial plants. But, curiously, the same forces that 
despoiled the country village are now working toward its 
rehabilitation. Four Corners will probably never again be 
a manufacturing community, but despite the predictions 
of its last discouraged merchant, Four Corners has a better 
chance than ever before to hold its own as a trading cen- 
Let us analyze the philosophy of retail buying. 

From the beginnings of 
railroads up to the arrival of 
automobiles, the buying 
habits of Americans were 
fairly standardized. The 
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Bachelor Ballads 


I. Might:Have-:Been Stuff 


E MIGHT have 
lived in a little old 
house 


With rows of books on 
every hand, 
With the maple settle, the 
rush-seat chair, 
The luster bowl and the 
candle stand. 
We might have argued about 
whose clothes 
Should lie in the chest with 
the queer old 
brasses. 
We might have sulked and 
then made up 
And drunk our health 
in the Stiegel 
glasses. 
But everything passes. 


And someone else owns the 
little old house, 
While I live alone in a 
three-room flat, 
With a cracked luster bowl 
and a rush-seat 
chair 
And a settle that sags and 
has lost a slat. 
I cook my breakfast and 
make my bed, 
But I haven’t the time to 
polish brasses. 
I’m not very good at cleaning 
pots, 
And I’ve cracked all but two of the Stiegel glasses. 
And the candle stand’s covered with cigarette ashes. 


DRAWN BY CALVERT SMITH 


CHORUS: 


Oh, life is full of might-have-beens, 
But I’m not discouraged yet. 
If I can’t get just the thing I want, 
I'll want what I can get! 
—Kenneth Phillips Britton. 


Here Comes Santa! 


Modernizing the School Festival 


HE Slavic Slant. Krisovitch Kringloff, in Chauve- 

souris togs, gambols in and does a dance expressive of 
joyous bourgeois prosperity. The Bolshevist ballet follow 
stealthily and, after a dance interpreting hatred of capital, 
murder Krisovitch, seize his toys and distribute them, to 
the strains of the Internationale. 

2. The Volstead Vein. Santa, sporting a fur-lined over- 
coat and silk hat, enters on tiptoe, carrying a suitcase. He 
is halted by the Sunday-school superintendent, who shows 
a Federal agent’s badge. 

Santa winks at audience, opens case and hands out box, 
which superintendent opens, releasing large jack-in-the- 
box which hits him in the nose. 


“Beans, I Wonder How Much Longer 
We're Going to be Harangued With This 
Evolution Stuff 


“I Say it’s a Joke! If Man Came From 
Monkeys, Where Did I Come From?” 


““Goin’ South This Winter, Taliow?”’ 
“‘Yepup, Goin’ Down to Iceland!”’ 


This will delight the little ones. Before he can recover 
his dignity, Santa starts a mechanical train of cars and 
trips him up. Superintendent apologizes, and helps dis- 
tribute toys. 

3. With Vodvil Verve. Mr. and Mrs. Santa come on in 
a toy-laden flivver, and stall in center of stage. They jump 
out and inspect car, convulsing the audience with con- 
nubial cracks and rare old flivver wheezes. After vain efforts 
to get under the car, and witty remarks about reducing, 
Santa discovers audience and decides to give the nice 
presents to these good little kiddies, instead of carrying 
them farther. 

4. In Conference. The saint, in an up-to-date office, 
confers with the Sunday-school teachers, who represent 
managers, high-tension men, and so on, and discusses the 
best ways of selling the idea of peace and good will. Santa 
demonstrates a Christmas tree. 

5. The Holiday Holdup. A gang of little boys from the 
infant class, impersonating masked bandits, threaten 
Santa with revolvers and capture his toys. When his 
identity is discovered all is settled in a friendly spirit. 

—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


“‘Do You See That Frog Over There, Bull, 
Sitting on That Stump? Well, You Just 


day?” 


“Bridge? Sorry, dear, I don’t play.” 
“Well, just one caramel more.” 


“Who's the new man on our floor?” 
“Oh, do you come from Montclair?” 

“Well, just one caramel more.” 
“Who's the thin girl over there?” 


“Oh, do YOU come from Montclair?” 
“Why did you double that bid?” 

“Who's the thin girl over there?”’ 
“He is the NOISiest kid!” 


“Why did you double that bid?” 
“What's that fat dowager’s name?” 
“He IS the noisiest kid!” 
“Scott plays a pretty fair game.” 


“What's that fat dowager’s name?” 
“Wasn't the consommé good!” 

“Scott plays a pretty fair game.” 
“Say, what’s that feller’s name? Wo 


“Wasn't the consommé good!” 4 
“Schultz was two up at the turn — 


“My, what a wonderful burn!” 
(Continued on Page 150) 


Go and Sit Alongside of Him a Moment 
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“Bull, Old Man! If You Could 
See, You Would Never Question! 


“Who's the new 
our floor?” 
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So easy to prepare Cream of 
Tomato with Campbell’s. See 
directions on the label. 
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the flavor you always remember! 


Ruddy, ripe, luscious tomatoes! How tempting they are! 
How good they taste! 

Yes, but you do not relish them at their delicious best until you 
eat Campbell’s Tomato Soup. For it is even more than the puree 
of the finest, selected tomatoes, blended with fresh country butter. 

It is what Campbell’s famous French chefs do with these 
splendid ingredients that creates a new and fresh flavor to be 
enjoyed only in this soup. 

All the rich tomato goodness is here. But our great chefs 
have put so much of their own art and their own skill into it that 
something different and individual is produced. 
Something your appetite never forgets! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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And so he fell on sleep; and half waking and 
sleeping he saw come by him two palfreys all fair 
and white, the which bare a litter, therein lying a 
sick knight. All this Sir Launcelot saw and be- 
held, for he slept 
not verily. 


HE valley 
through 
which the 


Clawhammer ran 
was still another 
of those narrow 
clefts among the 
hills that made of 
travel a penance 
and a scourge. At 
the outset the trail 
led along one tilted 
slope or the other; 
and the horses 
plugged on labori- 
ously, every foot 
of the way ascram- 
ble. There was no 
level middle 
ground. Down in 
the gorge the loose 
rock and bowlders 
tumbled from the 
cliffs choked the 
stream; and mixed 
in with this were 
jams of broken, 
twisted timber and 
other detritus 
swept down by 
centuries of snow- 
slides and cloud- 
bursts. Across 
this trap the trail 
zigzagged at inter- 


vals. 
At such mo- 
ments little was 


said either by Judy 
or the man with 
her. - She kept 
glancing ahead, 
her eyes puckered 
and a frown on 
her brows; and there was something manifestly uneasy in 
the way she studied the trail and its high surroundings. 
Farlow, too, awoke before long to something of what the 
day’s journey would involve. One could of course go on, 
perhaps indefinitely, since there seemed no end to the wil- 
derness ahead; but how about getting back again? He 
realized, in fact, what she’d meant when she bade him 
have a look at the hills around. But it was no longer a 
question whether he could find his way out again. The 
point was, could she? Whatever her feelings were, though, 
she did not speak them; and her air resolute, her lithe 
figure swaying to the scrambles and plunges of the pony 
she rode, she kept the outfit, pack horses and all, steadily 
on the go. It gave him, to be frank, a new idea of his own 
ignorance and inexperience. Nettled, he began to take a 
hand in the proceedings. 

Before long it was a wild jumble they found themselves 
in. The bowlders, set thickly together, were overlaid with 
another mat of broken tree trunks brought down by a slide; 
and he was struggling with the lead horse, trying to extri- 
cate it from the mess, when she edged in alongside. “Look 
out; let me round him to. You'll get hurt if you’re not 
careful,’’ she warned. Hurt, maybe. Irritated, however, 
he had no thought of it; and his air curt, he waved her to 
stand aside. Then, awkward and clumsy, though deter- 
mined, he worked the pack train out of the tangle and set 
it on the way again. 

She watched, a dry smile on her face. ‘You're not very 
complimentary, are you?” he remarked. If his tone was 
tart, it was not more so, however, than hers. 

“I don’t aim to be,” she returned dryly. Maybe not; 
though the day before, when he had breasted across the 
slide ahead of that avalanche, she had seemed to have a 
different feeling; and he eyed her curiously. Again she 
looked unruffled and impervious. 

“Do you know this trail?” he asked. 

“So-so,” she replied indifferently. 

He had to laugh. At the sound she pinned an inquiring 
eyeonhim. “What’re you laughing at, son?” she inquired. 

“At you,” he replied promptly. ‘“You’re surely a won- 
der! Have you really ever been up here before?” 


THE 


He Was Humming to Himself, Too, as He Cooked His Breakfast. Not So Bad, This Shack. 
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Maximilian Foster 
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“Once,” she answered calmly. “Pop fetched me up here 
once on a hunt.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Bout ten years back,” she answered idly. 

Ten years! That meant she must have been about 
twelve years old or so. It meant, too, that she relied on 
that long-past experience as a child to pick out that blind- 
ing, twisted trail. Having digested the fact he spoke again. 
“Your father must have wanted something to do, toting a 
child up here.’ : 

“Who, pop?” She gave a shrug. “He and I were like 
brothers. I guess pop wished I was a boy.”” Maybe so. 
Maybe, too, Jeff Caswell had done his best to make her 
one. Farlow was considering this when she smiled ob- 
scurely. “Pop had a shine for this country up here along. 
He said it showed up what was in a man. That’s why I 
brought you here, I guess,” she added calmly. 

“Did you?” retorted Farlow. 

“Don’t get riled now. I was just mentioning it,’’ she re- 
turned evenly. Then after a moment she added, “‘Pop 
brought mother up here once, too; and if she could stand 
it I figure you can.” 

He made no comment. He was past that for the mo- 
ment. Jeff Caswell’s wife had died in the first year of her 
marriage; and if she, too, had been led into this screaming 
wild it must have been sometime shortly after the mar- 
riage. Was it on her wedding journey? That, too, was a 
thought; and he was digesting this when she drawled, 
“Mother had grit all right. Pop said she was scairt stiff at 
the hills and all, but she wouldn’t let on. She fought it off, 
pop said; and before she came out of the hills ‘again she 
was out picking wild flowers alone. Hey, you rabbit! 
Keep out of that!” The yell she gave was aimed at one 
of the pack ponies. Gathering its legs under it the pony 
had scrambled up a ledge jutting out from the slope, and 
now was preparing to jump to another ledge, beyond which 
the huge slab ended in a drop twice its height. At her cry, 
though, it halted; and pulling up, she looked at Farlow 
over her shoulder. “All right, son; if you’re feeling your- 
self so slick,” she drawled, ‘just see if you can pry that 
hawse out of that.” 
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Nothing Wrong, Either, With the Grub 


It took minutes to doit. The pony 
aged to scramble up the ledge, but t, 
down was something else. Its ears 
fighting, it resisted all Farlow’s effor 
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' clear air beginning to bubble in his veins. What! 


pened perhaps after all was not so bad; and hex 
ming lightly to himself when he looked to find her 
him. 

Her eyes wandered uncomfortably. “Rand, t 
plumb mean of me, what I did.” 

Mean? She jerked her head back toward the g 
of which they had emerged. ‘Back there, I mean 
low though still wondered. He had, in fact, f 
both his recent struggle with the pack train—tha' 
as her derisive smile as she had looked on, letting 
tangle the mess single-handed. ‘I guess I’m sor 
murmured—“‘ being low-down like that.” | 

“You mean laughing at me while I blundered? 

She nodded. “I don’t aim to be mean. [I let the 
get into a fix just on purpose though. You were 
kind of perky; and I let on to find out if you real 
manage.” 

“That’s all right,” Farlow returned amiably; . 
was about to speak again when all at once he cut 
short. She had stopped abruptly, reining in hei 
Her head was bent and her eyes were roving abou 

“What is it?”’ he inquired. 

“Hush!”’ she warned. 

He listened. ) 

They were at the moment edging their way thi 
line of timber that reached out from the hillside; a 
forward in the saddle she peered across the opening. 
thing was, in fact, sounding on the silent air. It' 
same something, too, he had heard the day befor 
back at the rock slide, a bar of errant, familiar mu 


- . « far away to leave you now; 
To the Mississippi River I am going! 


“Don’t move!” Judy Caswell ordered brusquely 

Wondering, Farlow’s eyes followed hers. ‘ 
A lone figure on a horse moved out of the timber 
opposite side of the valley. It was three hundred ¥ 
(Continued on Page 46) ; 
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1926—A bigger 
year for the Eight; a 
record-making year 
jor the new Six now 
displayed by all 
Hupmobile dealers 
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Less than a year ago the Hupmobile Eight brought to the 
public a new conception of really fine motoring. 


The public quickly grasped the fact and the opportunity. 


Right from the start, it made the Hupmobile “e /argesz- 
selling straight eight in the world. 


To date, buyers have invested $32,000,000, in round fig- 
ures, inthe Hupmobile Hight. Its first year is not yet com- 
pleted, and the new year promises still greater volume. 


You don’t have to look far to find the reason why this 
Eight instantly won public preference. 


People everywhere drove it for themselves and immedi- 
ately recognized performance the like of which they had 
never before experienced. 


Here at last was comfort linked with speed—all they 
wanted; captivating beauty; powerful, hair-trigger, pick- 
up; steering and braking of surpassing ease—with Hup- 
mobile dependability, long life and economy. 


Nothing more was needed to make the Hupmobile 


hight a orcat car. 


Drive it yourself, and do with it, easily and surely, the 
things you never before dared to do with any other car. 


It is particularly impressive that every woman who drives 
the Hupmobile Eight finds it the sweetest driving car of 
all she has ever known, and immediately says so. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
so away; but in the clear, hard light of the hills it was as 
sharply visible as if only a stone’s throw away. The horse, 
a big upstanding sorrel with clean limbs and a long, un- 
dulating stride, loafed along, snatching at the grass as it 
headed along; and the rider seemed equally indolent and 
at ease. 

He had one foot out of the stirrup and his knee crooked 
about the saddle horn. The bridle reins drooping and his 
hat pushed back on his head, he was wringing melody from 
a mouth organ. 


i where’s my wife, 
She’s the pride of my life, 
And the child in the grave with its mo-oth-er-r-r! 


Judy spoke as if to herself, “‘If the hawses scent his 
they’ll whinny!”’ 

“Who is it?”’ Farlow asked. 

She hushed him with an uplifted hand. ‘Don’t make 
any sound. It’s a fellow I know. The wonder is he hasn’t 
run across our trail, already.” 

Farlow studied her momentarily. Her face was flushed, 
the color creeping beneath her tan; and he could hear her 
breathe. In spite of her warning not to speak or move 
he asked, “‘What’s he doing here?’’ 

“Him?” She gave a shrug. ‘‘ Mooch- 
ing around—hunting a mine, he lets on.” 

“A mine?”’ 

“Something or the other. The galoot 
thinks he’ll find what he’s hunting at 
some rainbow’s end.” 

Farlow looked back at the figure. 
Even at the distance he could see the 
lone rider was young, stalwart, well set 
up. He had not to rely on the glance 
alone, though, for a knowledge of the 
rider’s good looks. ‘‘That’s Truby Cole, 
isn’t it?’’ he remarked. 

Another spurt of flame flared into 
Judy’s face and she turned to him in the 
saddle. 

“How do you know?” 

“‘T’ve seen him before.” 

Judy’s face grew harsh. ‘At Sim 
Fessenden’s, more’n likely?” It was so. 
“Drunk and raring, like as not?” 

Farlow nodded. “‘He wanted to fight 
the crowd.” 

“He wasn’t always like that,” said 
Judy slowly; “‘once he was as straight 
and likely as you’d want.” 

“T know,” returned Farlow quietly. 
“‘T’ve heard about him.’ 

Had he? If he had, though, she made 
no response to the remark, nothing un- 
less it was the quick sharp look she gave 
him. Then her eyes trailed back to the 
lone rider. He and his horse still loafed 
on, and as the two rounded a shoulder of 
a hill and were lost to view, she moved 
abruptly. “‘Come along. We turn here,”’ 
she directed. : 

The slope at that point shot upward 
as steeply as the peaked roof of a house, 
and for amoment Farlow faltered. “You 
said the tnail went up the valley,’’ he ob- 
jected; but she still didn’t speak. Herd- 
ing the pack horses on, she led them 
up the steep incline, and Farlow followed. 
It was not until they were well up on the 
hillside that she awoke from her silence. 
Farlow’s horse was lagging; and over her 
shoulder she flung at him a gruff com- 
mand. 

“You'll have to keep a-moving, you 
hear? We’ve got a job ahead of us!”’ It 
seemed they had too, An opening in the 
timber gave a glimpse of the country into 
which they were heading, its forefront 
guarded by a long snow-capped ridge, a 
spine of jagged rock raised like a wall 
across their course. ‘‘ Yonder’s the hoss- 
back,” she said briefly, waving a hand 
toward it. 

Farlow said nothing. It was evident 
by now why she’d turned off abruptly 
from the comparatively easy going down 
below and had headed up into the trees 
along the timber line. However, if she 
meant obviously to take no chances of 
encountering the lone rider they had left 
behind, it equally was evident that she 
had other reasons for her hurry. A thin 
rack of cloud was creeping in from the 
north and west, and her eyes on this and 
the bare, lofty summit of the rock wall 
on ahead, she kept energetically on the 
go. Noon came, then passed, yet she 


made no stop to build a fire and eat. Farlow, of course, 
had no guess as to what all this involved. Neither had he 
any clearer idea of her plans. All he knew was that she had 
some destination in view, a goal of some sort; but what 
was to happen when she reached it was another question. 
He made no protest though. He was merely curious to 
know what the outcome was to be. She could keep on 
traveling indefinitely, as far as he was concerned. The 
fact was he felt himself coming back. The hills, the crisp, 
clean sunlight and the air—that and the adventure of it— 
had put a new, all-but-forgotten tang in his veins. As for 
the girl with him, if she was conscious of his changing 
mood, she made no comment. She spoke rarely, only 
heading on in her haste. The afternoon already had begun 
to wane when they reached the long ragged scarp of rock 
and began to climb. 

The moment was, in its surroundings, another point of 
time and place Farlow hardly would be likely to forget. 
The silent loneliness of the rock and its shorn ragged sides 
was enough to have daunted the hardiest. The clouds clos- 
ing in already had begun to swirl about its caps and ridges, 
pouring thinly like smoke through the funnels of the 
gulches that rent its sides; and in the wind flurries that 
crept down from above was a raw chill that stabbed like 


Clinging to the Tree Trunks and Bushes for Support and Dragging One Foot Along 
Behind Her, Judy Caswell Was Heading Toward the Cabin Door 


December 


a knife. For the first time that day Farlow utter, 
test, He was no hill man, and all this was new co 
him. He could guess, however, what might hap 
the fog and darkness they got astray up above; 
lips blue and his teeth chattering already from 
wind, he ventured a brief remark on the risk, In re 
put her chin over her shoulder and eyed him 
“‘Scairt?”’ she inquired. 

The blood crept into his face as he heard he 
that he said nothing. 

The course the pack train took headed straight 
toward the top, swinging briefly to the east as it ne 
crest. A broken ledge at this point led around the, 
of the rock; and numbed now and shaking in eye 
Farlow found his newborn liveliness and exhilara 
swiftly from him. The vapor, thickening, had 
fog. Through it one barely was able to see a stone 
ahead, but still the pack train pressed along. Once 
in the journey over the divide it seemed evident th 
be off the trail and wandering; but if so, it was on) 
interval. Then out of the greasy vapor overhead 
rain fell, the drops, ice-cold, stinging his face like sh 
flaw passed, though, as they rounded the shoulde 
hill; and beneath him Farlow felt the ground begi 


away. Half an hour later, down t 
and in among the trees, again |} 
himself together. ‘‘ Well, you x 
didn’t you?” he remarked. 

Her face was dripping from t 
From under her felt hat she gaye 
other look. ‘I set out to,” she 
briefly. 

She, too, looked cold—fagged 
If so, however, there was no hint 
the way she still urged on the 
Darkness was already closing do 
Farlow looked about him. If sh 
to camp it was time she picked 
chance. Below them, in the di 
that still held, he could make 
floor of another valley through wl 
a wide brawling stream; and 
wondering if she meant to pick | 
down to it through the coming dé 
when there was a crash anda @ 
among the timber and a doze 
shapes plunged into view, leaping 
skelter along the slope. The | 
horses fell back, snorting wildly, | 
too, as if they meant to bolt. “ 
that?” Farlow exclaimed; andh 
up sharply. 

“Elk,” she said briefly. Meth 
she rounded up the horses and gi 
into line; and as they went ona 
saw her begin to look about hers 
peering through the timber at eitl 
All at once an exclamation escay 

“Well, here we are!” she said. 

At the timber’s edge, revealed ¢ 
the fast-fading light, was a smi 
room shack, its walls of logs and' 
sheathed with slabs. He still was 
at it when she spoke again. 

“Come on, there! Tumble doy 
and get busy.” 

xII 

T MUST have been minutes 

Farlow managed to wrench I 
out of the maze into which they 
plunged by the mere view of th 
unexpected habitation. A house, 
any sort, hadn’t entered into his ¢ 
tions. Plowing along among the h 
with the bright sunshine dazzling’ 
at any rate, hardly thought of 
night would find him. They 
camp somewhere, he figured, and: 
break go on—that was the exten! 
reflections; but that the march 
end like this, a house for a shelter- 
The solitude, imposing its own 
conditions on those that tracked! 
seemed, in fact, to strip all else d 
realities; and one forgot, in the 
less waste, the petty laws and oth 
malities of settled civilization. Yo 
on your own in here. All was 
board, nothing sneaking. But he 
that hut, a house. As such, it b 
back with a rush all the fixed, If 
rules with which men and womé 
round themselves. There were m 
when in his perplexity Farlow coul 
whistled. 

The pack horses were rounded 
front. Patiently they waited in the 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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How Better Buick 
Design Reduces 
Owner Care 


Buick covers its spark plugs with a 
steel cover so they cannot get wet and 
short circuit. Other elements of the 
Buick ignition system, likewise, are 
guarded against |the trouble that rain 
or sleet brings to many cars. 


Buick uses the most expensive type of 

| dry plate multiple disc clutch, thereby 
avoiding clutch trouble and frequent 
adjustment. 


. \\- 


Buick provides automatic lubrication 
for the universal joint. This impor- 
tant unit cannot go dry and wear out. 
It is lubricated from the transmission. 


Buick oil pump design provides posi- 
tive lubrication to every part of the 
engine, even in zero weather. 


Buick Mechanical 4-wheel-brakes have ZB 
no liquid in them to expand and con- 

tract in changing temperatures. Their 

direct mechanical action insures all- 

year safety. 


Buick provides a “‘Triple Seal” (air 
cleaner, oil filter, gasoline filter) to 
protect the Buick Valve-in-Head en- 
gine from the wear and trouble caused 
by dirt and grit. 


And Buick is the only car that has the 
*““Sealed Chassis,” with every operat- 
ing part inside an iron or steel housing 
to keep dirt out and lubrication in. 


needs but little 
OWnNneCF Care « 


Buick has made good with the _ signed to take care of itself at points 
American public by its absolute where owner care is required in other 
dependability. cars, and often neglected. 


This motor car is more sturdily built, | Busy people need give a Better Buick 
| of materials that are the pick of the only minimum attention to hold in- 
world. And besides, a Buick is de- definitely its surpassing performance. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General’ Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa Ontario 
Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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S I GREW in popularity a number 
vi, of men and a few women began to 
do supposed imitations of me— 
some of them clever, some of them the 
broadest kind of burlesque. Walter Jones, 
a comedian with Rice’s musical pieces 
during their stay at Manhattan Beach, 
was a constant attendant at my concerts 
and began giving imitations of me wher- 
ever he went with musical comedy. As 
his fame increased as a mimic and a bur- 
lesquer of my conducting, there grew up 
a host of others trying to emulate his 
example. Lafayette, Zimmerman and 
others took up the mimicry. On an oc- 
casion when Klaw and Erlanger’s Round 
of Pleasure company was at the Knick- 
erbocker Theater in New York, they gave 
a benefit for the Herald Ice Fund, and I 
volunteered and brought my band up 
from Manhattan Beach to take part in 
the performance. Walter Jones was the 
comedian of the play. After I had given 
my program, and while the audience was 
still applauding and I bowing, Mr. Jones 
walked on the stage made up in a perfect 
disguise of me. He came over, and with 
great dignity extended his hand and 
then spoke. 

“Ah, Mr. Jones,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I 
desire to congratulate you and your 
splendid band. I knew there was some- 
thing in you when I saw the clever way 
in which you mimicked me last season in 
In Gay New York and I am glad to see 
you got such a good band of your own. 
Go ahead,!my dear Jones, go ahead.” 
And with another hearty handshake, the 
actor, still mimicking my walk, bowed 
himself off as the concert proceeded. It 
was so well done that for a moment the 
audience itself was surprised. 


The Mecca of Musicians 


UST after the Spanish-American War 

started, I applied to Gen. James H. 
Wilson to join the Sixth Army Corps, re- 
questing that I be permitted to fulfill 
the engagements I had for concerts, after 
which I would proceed to the headquar- 
ters of the division at Chickamauga. 
Unfortunately I never saw one day of 
service. I sent the general some infor- 
mation as to the formation, cadence and 
duties of army bands, but just as I was about to go to 
Chickamauga I was taken ill with typhoid fever and for 
sixteen weeks was laid up. When I was restored to health, 
the war was over. I received the following letter from 
Major General Wilson, who had been informed by my 
doctors of my condition and why I had failed to report: 


** HEADQUARTERS 
“DEPARTMENT OF MATANZAS AND SANTA CLARA, 
*“MATANZAS, CUBA. 


“JOHN PHILIP Sousa, Esq., 
“Paris, France 

“‘Dear Sir: Inasmuch as you accepted my invitation at 
the outbreak of the Spanish War to become the musical 
director of the Sixth Army Corps, I now take pleasure in 
handing you the headquarters badge, which you are en- 
titled to wear upon all occasions. 

“My idea, you will remember, in asking you to accept 
the above-mentioned position was to utilize your great 
skill as a composer and director in securing uniformity in 
the music of the regimental bands, without which regu- 
larity of time and step in marching, especially in parades 
and reviews, is impossible. The necessity for this needs no 
demonstration to military men. 

“You will also recall that I recommended you to the War 
Department and the President for the commission of cap- 
tain in order that you might have proper rank and consid- 
eration in the performance of your duties, but for some 
reason not explained and much to my regret the commission 
was not issued. It is understood that while this was a dis- 
appointment to me at least, if not to yourself, you were 


“May 29, 1900. 


prevented by sickness alone from reporting for duty at - 


Camp Thomas, Chickamauga. 
“Wishing you continued success, 1 am, 
“Very respectfully yours, 
“JAMES H. WILSON, 
“Major General, Vols.”’ 


PHOTO. BY LEWIS LUEDER, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


Mr. Sousa and Mr. Edison 


On December 28, 1897, The Bride Elect, for which I 
wrote the libretto and music, was produced in New Haven 
by Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger. A number of New York 
critics attended to write up the initial performance. The 
success of El Capitan had been so great that naturally 
there was great interest in the question whether I could do 
it again. With a cast without a star in it, the piece made a 
wonderful hit. At the finale of the second act, ‘‘Unchain 
the dogs of war,” the enthusiasm of the audience was very 
great, and Mr. Bunnell, the owner of the Hyperion Theater, 
came to my box and said, “Mr. Sousa, I’ll give you 
$100,000 for your opera.” : 

“Thanks, very much,’ I replied. “It is not for sale.” 

Next morning a newspaper man who was present de- 
plored the fact that poor Bizet died in poverty three months 
after the production of Carmen, while I was offered 
$100,000 for The Bride Elect. In meeting the gentleman 
afterward, I said to him, “I do not know whether your 
remarks about Carmen were a reflection on my opera or on 
Mr. Bunnell, who offered me $100,000 for it. I think the 
reflection should be against the French managers who failed 
to see the beauties of Carmen and did not offer Bizet a 
huge sum for it. For myself I admire the American man- 
ager more for making the offer than the French managers 
who failed to do so.’ 

And that characteristic belongs to America. Europe 
may call us infants in musical art, but America today is the 
Mecca of every European musician who has anything to 
offer. In fact, some of them come over when they have 
nothing to offer. Some theatrical managers drive close 
bargains, but I want to say a word about what I consider 
the greatest theatrical firm America has ever had. I refer 
to Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger. When I wrote The Bride 
Elect, the first opera I wrote for them, a contract was 
drawn and every line of that contract was carried out to 
the letter. I afterward wrote for the same firm The Free 
Lance and Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, and never took 
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the trouble even to discuss 
with them. There would be} 
telephone the day after I play ¢ 
for them, and either Mr, Bry 
Klaw would say, “Well, we, 
produce that opera of your 
How much do you want for } 
“The usual terms,” I woy , 
I’m confident that every dol} ] 
titled to for the production ;; 
operas by Klaw and Erlange 
to the very last penny. | 
In 1899, our tour stretched 
to coast and from the St, ] 
the Gulf, and at its close Ij 
Manhattan Beach. On this) 
we were playing in Los Angel, I 
some friends in Pasadena, colly 
bright morning to accept aj; 
from them to breakfast. Tho; 
me best know that I am y; 
horseback riding, and that Jy 
it whenever I can. So I thoy 
of going by trolley or train f 
I would cross country on a saile 
which I did. 


Bands on Para 


Qs MY return to Los Ank 
coming up the main str}, 
along at a very slow trot, wil 
car directly back of me contait 
band. Suddenly the band st; 
frightened my horse. The ang 
toward instead of working aw 
torrent of sound, and the cai} 
with sufficient force to make 
wildly forward and become 
manageable. 

The street was crowded yh 
vehicles and the horse begs! 
and rearing in a crazy varielo 
The liveliness of the experier|! 
my glasses off, not to speak \t 
my dignity, which I cherish; h 
great concern the horse seem |t 
find a place to bolt from thi 
wagons. | 

At this moment, very mui 
my glasses somewhere in thi 
myself sitting in the vicinity o1 
neck and not too sure of stay}, 
to a Chinaman standing ne, 
the bridle! Catch the bridle’ 

With a face like a graven image, he lookedt 
said very slowly, “‘I will not; it is not my horse 

During the existence of my band it has app 
times as a marching organization. At the dedic 
World’s Fair the first time, when the Cleveland f 
went to the Spanish-American War, and whel 
burgh Volunteer Regiment returned from tl 
American War. 

While I was on the road my manager was ap! 
New York to get the band for the parade in hd 
miral Dewey. This manager gave them his fig® 
were published in the New York papers, and | 
comment of some musicians owing to the pri(@ 
was at the Pittsburgh Exposition when I read th? 
and I immediately telegraphed my manager, “? 
services and band free of charge to the committt 
Dewey is an old friend of mine and I much desit 
myself by appearing in the parade given in his 

I augmented my own band to 150 men and} 
the Olympia crew on that eventful Septembe 


parade was dismissed, with the Olympia crew ¢ 
dock where the sailor lads reémbarked on thei! 

I have always believed that we have never It 
President; that whatever a man’s predilection! 
seamy politics, when he assumes the office of Pi 
becomes to himself a glorified being. The grea 
office, the dignity and the veneration are suc™’ 
man is exalted to a very great degree. That be 
me to say that all Presidents are heroes to th) 
directors; but though I have believed in the ¢? 
all Presidents, the first time I ever saw the pel” 
of glory was when I saw Admiral Dewey at the 
Arch at the closing of this parade. He stood in. 
as we passed, and as I gave him the proper salut 
intently at me and a smile illuminated his face 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Premium Bacon 
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N Your store of good things to eat 
during this season, you'll want 
plenty of Premium Bacon. You'll 
want it not only to serve often by 
itself in crisp, fragrant slices; but 
for your cooking in general—to give 


Try Premium Bacon— 


With other meats. Premium Bacon gives 
added richness and improved flavor to many 
meats such as lamb chops and tenderloin. 


With fish. Split the fish, lay strips of Pre- 
mium Bacon across it, and broil. 


With eggs. A joyous combination, either 
fried with eggs, or chopped in omelets. 


With salad. Broiled, and served as a savory 
accompaniment to any vegetable salad. 


With vegetables. Baked with beans; boiled 
with beets, turnips, carrots, greens, etc. 


In sandwiches. Broiled, and combined with 
toasted cheese, crisp lettuce, onions, etc. 


to many a dish a savory richness 
and fine flavor. 

To make sure of having enough 
for every use, many women make 
it a practice to buy Premium Bacon 
a whole piece at a time. 


Swift & Company 


If you prefer the con- 
venience of having 
Premium Bacon in 
thin, even slices, free 
from rind and all 
ready to cook, buy 
it in the pound or 
half-pound cartons 
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Premium Hams and Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

he seemed to grow taller and more imposing. It seemed:as 
if his heart and mind were filled with the thought, ‘“‘They 
have made me great. Nothing I have done compares with 
the honor they have bestowed on me.”’ And he seemed to 
grow in height and grandeur, and stood a veritable giant. 
He became glorified, and, great man that he was, he passed 
beyond himself and became a superman. 

A year later I dined with him and spoke of it. He said, 
“‘T felt greatly the honor that my country had bestowed on 
me. I was awe-inspired, and the event is one that will never 
lessen in my memory. The proud thought that I was loved 
by the people came to me repeatedly. I had served them 
faithfully and this was their great reward.” 

The Chicago Democrat said, ‘When Dewey’s squadron 
sailed out of Mirs Bay on the way to attack Manila, the 
Olympia band played El Capitan.” And the march we 
played in passing the reviewing stand was El Capitan. 

After the Dewey parade, I finished my engagements and 
then went to Boston to give concerts at the Food Fair. It 
was there I gave the first public performance of The Fairest 
of the Fair, which has retained its popularity. 

I was followed at the fair by Lieut. Dan Godfrey, the 
famous conductor of the British Grenadier Guards Band. 
His advance man, who had intently watched my methods of 
concert procedure, my quickness of responding to hearty 
applause with an encore, and no waits between, conveyed 
to Lieutenant Dan the importance of a similar response on 
his part if he expected success. 

Godfrey listened, and said, ‘‘What do they like for an 
encore?”’ 

“Oh, one of Sousa’s marches will knock ’em silly,’ the 
press agent replied. 

“Allright,” said the lieutenant; and turning to his men, 
when the performance was about to begin, he said, “‘Re- 
member, immediately, immediately—now don’t forget— 
immediately after the overture we will perform Mr. 
Sousa’s march, The Stars and Stripes Forever, and be 
ready immediately to go into it.” 

At the end of the overture there was a round of applause. 
Godfrey bowed and sat down. Then rose and bowed again. 
The agent whispered to him, ‘‘Play the Sousa march.” 
Lieutenant Dan got up slowly, asked each man if he had 
his part handy, and after rapping for attention twice, 
played the march. The audience had ceased applauding 
ten minutes before and dear Dan’s ‘‘immediately after”’ 
was fifteen minutes after the close of the overture! 


Our First European Tour 


N\/Iss HANNAH HARRIS, the manager of the then 

famous star course at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, is the one who suggested my composing the sym- 
phonic poem, The Chariot Race. After I had appeared 
with the Marine Band in Philadelphia, Miss Harris engaged 
me for a concert at the Academy. She wrote me the fol- 
lowing, which justified her belief, because the Chariot Race, 
announced in several subsequent concerts, never failed to 
pack the Academy: 


“Now I know how easily and how charmingly you adapt 
any fancy to music, and will you think of this suggestion? 
It is that you prepare a piece of music and call it The 
Chariot Race from Ben-Hur. No doubt you are familiar 
with the spirited description, and if you are not, a single 
reading will give you the inspiration, I am sure. You 
would have the prepara- 
tion for the race, the start, 
the progress of the race, 
with the applause, and so 
on, of the vast audience. 
The unfair advantages of 
Messala, the blow to the 
steeds of Ben-Hur, and 
after all this, the victory of 
Ben-Hur, the Jew. There 
is opportunity for a grand 
climax, and anything with 
the name of Ben-Hur 
draws.” 


Her 
correct. 

In these Academy con- 
certs I learned that the pop- 
ularity of my marches had 
gone beyond the bound- 
aries of my home in Wash- 
ington. No composition of 
mine figured in the pro- 
gram. Instead, there was 
alist comprising gems from 
Wagner and other stand- 
ard composers. During the 
first half of the concert reg- 
ular numbers and encores 
were of the classic kind. 
During the applause that 


judgment proved 


PHOTO. FROM HALL'S STUDIO, N Y.C. 
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followed the first piece in the second half of the concert, 
an old gentleman rose from his seat in the audience and 
holding up his arm, said, “‘ Will Mr. Sousa play the High 
School Cadets?”’ And I did, to vociferous applause. 
While in a Pennsylvania town, just as I was going on to 
conduct a concert, I received a note written on the edge of 
a program. It read: ‘I came forty miles over the moun- 
tains to see the man who makes $25,000 a year out of his 
compositions. Kindly oblige me by playing them all.” 
Another time, I received the following: 


““Bandmaster Sousa: Please inform me what is the name 
of those two instruments that look like gas pipes.”’ 


A musically inclined member of the African race sent 
this: ‘A colored lady would like to hear a coronet solo by 
your solo coronet.”’ 

Another sent the request: ‘‘Please play Ice Cold 
Cadets.”’ I played the High School Cadets, and probably 
that was what he wanted. 

The year 1900 was a busy year for the band. After mak- 
ing a tour up to April twenty-second, on the twenty-fifth 
we sailed for Europe on our first tour outside the United 
States and Canada. There seemed to be great interest on 
the part of the people as to how Europe would accept us, 
and I recall meeting John L. Sullivan at Madison Square 
Garden two days before we sailed. 

He came up and said, ‘ ‘How are you, Mr. Sousa? I see 
you are going to Europe.” 

“Yes,” I said, ““we are going over and we hope we'll 
please them.”’ 

“Please them!”’ he replied. 
out of them.” 

Although with these kind assurances that we were going 
to be a success, I left with a heavy heart, for only three 
days before sailing, Mr. Reynolds, the manager of the 
band, withdrew and took with him his financial support. 
He refused to continue because I would not sign an agree- 
ment to give him an extension of his contract until I re- 
turned from Europe. His contract still had a year to run, 
and I could see no reason why I should sign one with him 
at that time, as it seemed to me it would be better to have 
the matter of my future settled on my return. I said we 
were going into new territory and if he was successful in his 
management I would be very foolish not to sign a new con- 
tract with him; and if he was unsuccessful he knew me 
well enough to know I would give him an opportunity to 
recover his losses with an American tour. 

But he was not satisfied, and declared himself out of 
the European tour. He told me to bring my check book 
to the office, as there was several thousand dollars for trans- 
portation and other expenses to be paid. 

I came with my check book and suggested to Reynolds 
that possibly he was bluffing. 

He said, “No, I’m not bluffing. Give me a contract for 
another three years on the same terms and I’ll sign, but I 
won’t wait until you return from Europe.” 

The Reynolds management came to an abrupt end. I 
immediately obtained two letters of credit, one for $25,000 
and the other for $100,000, and we sailed on the St. Louis. 

The publicity agent of the band was Col. George Fred- 
erick Hinton and he was then in Europe. We met him at 
Southampton. I appointed him manager of the tour and 


“Why, you’ll knock hell 


we went on to Paris. I went to the Elysée Palace Hotel, and 
Mr. Hinton quartered the men in various hotels in the city. 

Mr. Ferdinand Peck, United States Commissioner Gen- 
eral, had appointed my band the official American band at 


Father Neptune Greeting Sousa and His Band as They Crossed the Equator, 1911 


Decen 


the exposition and we gave our initial conee 
sixth on the Esplanade des Invalides. 

I had not been in Paris a day before I was call 
Monsieur Gabriel Pares, the conductor of the 
publicaine Band, probably the greatest band 
Mr. Pares immediately gave me a card for the 
Navy Club and invited me to lunch with him ¢} 
day with a coterie of his friends. Of course]; 

This gentleman had scarcely left the hotel wh 
of an interviewer was sent me. I invited him 
my room. We talked music and bands in a plea 
way, when he suddenly asked, “How do yo 
your band with the Garde Républicaine?” 

Of course it was a question that no gentleman 
France would think of answering. 

“Oh,’’ I exclaimed, ‘“‘we have the reli. 
possible for the Garde Républicaine. When th 
America as the representative band of France 
more Jubilee in Boston, everybody was charmer 
playing and the wonderful degree of perfectio; 
attained.” 

“But you have not given me any informatio 
comparison between your band and them.” 


An Unfortunate Newspaper Stor 


O, I HAVE not; but you can rest assurec 
organization was more welcome in Ameri 
Garde Républicaine and its brilliant conductor 
Gabriel Pares.” | 
We talked a few minutes longer and he with 
Next morning, when his paper appeared, th 
with me said: “‘M. Sousa was asked how his 
pared to the Garde Républicaine. He threw hi 
arms upward, pointing to the French sky, and 
are much superior to the Garde Républicaine,’ 

When I met Pares at the luncheon he was a 
and sedate man and carried a look of injured fe 
face. He had read the article, and his prid 
fessional standing were hurt. I could see it p 
said to a French gentleman at the table who spc 
splendidly, ‘‘ Please say to Monsieur Pares that 
in the paper that he must have read this mor 
pure fabrication and a gross and uncalled for e 
yellow journalism.” . 

I do not think he was able to get over the tho 
article, although it was made out of the whole 

During our first engagement in Paris we ple 
dedication of the American Pavilion, dedicat 
Washington and Lafayette statues, and gave a 
the famous Trocadéro Concert Hall by invita 
French Government. 

On May fifteenth we were assigned to pro 
American Machinery Building in the Vincenn' 
the exposition to dedicate it. The American Aj 
General Porter, chartered two Seine River | 
known as hirondelles in Paris, and had them 
gether. On one were the officials and guests, 0) 
my band. A young society tad, with a great d 
come internationally famous, came over to me: 
most earnest request that I permit him to ¢ 
band in one of my marches. oe 

Leading a band in a rhythmic thing like 
waltz or polka or a piece of jazz, consists onlyi 
tation and not in time beating, if the men kn 
keep together, for good orchestral and band } 
mentally play 
strongly market 
as a march or’ 
out the a4 
Grinding 
not requiremu 
interprewaaay 
less effort. | 

Hf good-nat ! 
“All i 
we are rathe 
suppose you tak’ 
and go over 0 
boat and ee 
from there.” 


guise unlashe 
that held th 
together 
drifted ap 


mission 
Building, 
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ht upon the double ribbon of 
ing toward West End, and there 
on the accelerator and let the car 
yonded nobly, albeit there was a 
pitude in its manner of run- 
pus let her make all the speed 
jowing that to the entranced 
would more than atone for the 
and grumblings which came 
the hood. 4 
ched the end of the avenue, ef- 
mplete turn and started back. 
io they alighted and Opus knew 
h was securely and positively 
was merely a question of when 
close the deal, and he had a pro- 
h that it would be very soon. 
le Mr. Forcep Swain had been 
at top speed. Excruciatingly 
were not to be had for the ask- 
‘ter many nights of headachy 
real hunch came to him and he 
yosthaste to Director J. Cesar 


's way, Mr. Clump,” he ex- 
“haven’t elaborated all the plot 
but I think I have a fine idea 
climax.” 
you're tootin’, cullud man. 
f 

lof the story comes this way,” 
‘orcep: ‘‘The story itself is go- 
with the love vissitudes of two 
me affectioning the same girl. 
a is a villain and the other is a 
., the hero and the girl finally 
e away in the former’s automo- 
e villain hears about it, so he 
strate their scheme. So he gets 
ope and ties himself to the back 
‘mobile, figuring that once they 
-eloping, he’ll run along behind 
all himself up into the car and 
fe on the head. You think that’s 


’snoble! Go on!” 

‘seems in the story that this vil- 
erepublic or something who has 
it to marry folks, and when the 
‘im tagging on behind the elope- 
shat does he do but keep the car 
thile him and the girl climbs 
ig back and pretty near run 
._ to death; and finally they 
imarry them. After which they 
2 and leave him sprawling out in 


11p waxed enthusiastic. He rose 
‘his author on the shoulder. 
| Shakspere!”’ he exulted. ‘‘The 
(ce between you-all is that they 
(as 

then a series of conferences re- 
ty treatment, then a laying out 
s in strictly modern and highly 
yle. After which Forcep busied 
h the actual continuity. But 
‘Swain was, he could not rid his 
» gleaming car which Mr. Ran- 
ited he might be willing. to sell. 
(vent direct to the pudgy actor. 
Randall,” he opened, “‘did you 
‘1 you would consider selling 
1s automobile to me?” 
‘didn’t say I woul’n’t., It’s a 
*to run, an’ xz 
hundred dollars?” 
lit at all that’d be the price.” 
»me down to business. I only 
t hundred dollars ready cash. 
' accepting that and also two 
jnotes for one hundred dollars 


to reflect. But the follow- 
‘deal was closed, payment made 
executed. 

W,” suggested Opus grinningly, 
ou to hire a good mechanic to 
hat to expect fum this car.”’ 
mised to do that very thing. 
| an automobile expert to teach 
about handling a car. At 
out in the Crimson Racer. 


a so did trouble. 
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For three hours the mechanic alternated 
between the underside of the car and the 
wheel. Occasionally the Crimson Racer 
consented to move, but never—not for an 
instant—did it give the slightest symptom 
of ever having been a racer. It coughed and 
spat and bucked and rattled; it slued unex- 
pectedly and violently toward telegraph 
poles. And finally the mechanic gave vent 
to his feelings; he spoke in terms which 
were graphically unmistakable and Forcep 
listened in amazement. 

“Do you mean to inform me,” he in- 
quired through a rift in the sulphur, “that 
this car is not in good shape?”’ 

The laboring gentleman was off again. 
He explained to Mr. Swain that this was 
the blankety-blankest, gosh-blamedest, 
dad-awfullest,most-exclamation-pointedest 
whangety-whang imitation of nothing he 
had ever driven and he wasn’t sorry for its 
purchaser, because any man who would 
buy a moving junk pile like that didn’t 
have sense enough to appreciate pity. 

The ride terminated abruptly somewhere 
out on the Oxmoor road when the Crimson 
Racer expired entirely. The mechanic 
alighted and stalked majestically up the 
road, inviting Forcep to wait with his senile 
property until such time as a wrecker could 
be sent from town. Eventually the service 
car appeared and Forcep had the pleasure 
of steering his purchase back to Birming- 
ham. ; 

Mr. Swain was a trusting and friendly in- 
dividual, but he was beginning to suspect 
that something had happened to him which 
was not entirely accidental. An idea oc- 
eurred that perhaps all Opus’ boosting of 
this rattletrap had not been without de- 
sign. Mr. Swain’s large head roved around 
moodily on top of his elongated neck and 
he blinked miserably. It was hard to be- 
lieve; very, very hard. 

Morning dawned, and with it came an 
interview which brought out the whole 
ghastly truth. Opus Randall even had the 
nerve to chuckle to Forcep’s recital of his 
troubles. 

“Golly! Brother Swain, I sold you that 
car as is.” 

“Yes; but you never told me that it is 
rotten.” 

“Shuh! ’Twan’t my place to knock what 
I wanted to sell. Besides, all what you tells 
me coul’n’t be true of no car. An’ that 
one come fum a good fam’ly.”’ 

“Perhaps it did. But it surely went 
wrong quite young.” Forcep removed his 
glasses and gestured pleadingly with them. 
“Aren’t you going to do something about it, 
Mr. Randall?” 

“Sure I is. I suttinly is.” 

“Ah-h-h! I knew He 

“Ise gwine lay back an’ laugh at you fo’ 
how much sucker you is. Up until now the 
joke has been on me ’cause I paid fo’ hun- 
d’ed dollars fo’ that car. But havin’ sol’ it 
to you at a two-hund’ed-dollar profit ——” 

Forcep discovered that he was getting 
angry. It might have been bearable had he 
merely paid four hundred for the thing; 
but to have given his tormentor a sizable 
profit 

“T won’t pay that other two hundred,” 
he announced. 

“You says words, skinny boy, but they 
don’t mean nothin’. You gimme two notes 
fo’ that money an’ I collects them even if I 
has to sue you in co’t.” 

For perhaps fifteen seconds Forcep 
stared at him. Then, without a word, he 
turned and strode away. One might have 
gathered that Forcep did not consider him- 
self entirely vanquished, but Opus saw 
nothing in the situation save his own tri- 
umph. 

He and Florian repeated the story to all 
who would listen, and very soon Forcep’s 
existence on the Midnight lot was being 
made miserable. From morning until night 
he was the target for every sinister automo- 
bile reference known to the comic supple- 
ments; somebody even offered to go into 
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partnership with him in the taxi business— 
Forcep to furnish the experience. Out- 
wardly Mr. Swain took it good-naturedly 
enough. Inwardly, however, he boiled over. 
The mere mention of the Crimson Racer 
was gall and wormwood to him; he desired 
to strangle every would-be humorist who 
inquired solicitously each morning what 
speed he had made on the way to the studio. 

Quite naturally he neglected his author- 
ing and J. Cesar Clump inquired the reason 
therefor. 

Somethin’ is shuah wrong, Brother 
Swain. You ain’t even finished that new 
continuity yet, an’ us is mos’ ready fo’ it.” 

Forcep shook his head mournfully. 

“Tt’s the motor car Opus Randall sold 
me. They won’t let me alone about it.” 
Cesar grinned. 

“He did kinder put one over, Forcep. 
But that ain’t no reason why you should 
keep on mopin’ about same.” 


Mr. Swain was willing to do his best, but | 


he couldn’t quite forget the car. It looked 
so well and ran so terribly! And finally he 
had the car towed to a first-class garage 
and thoroughly inspected. The head me- 


chanic informed him that the car could be | 


made to run very well indeed, but that it 
required vital replacements which would 
cost nearly two hundred dollars. Forcep 
hesitated only a minute. 

“You guarantee absolutely to make the 
car run fine for two hundred?” 

“ee "Yess 

“Done with you. 
weeks?” 

= Youcanes 

“Take it. And please, sir, give me a fine 
job of work.” 

Two hundred dollars was a considerable 
amount of money, but Forcep was easier 
in mind as he walked toward his boarding 
house. Better invest the extra two hundred 
and thus convince his torturers at the stu- 
dio that he wasn’t entirely an ignoramus. 
He envisioned Opus’ expression when he 
should eventually roll up to the studio in 
the gleaming crimson car, its motor hum- 
ming softly, gears meshing without clatter 
or clang. Anticipation of that moment was 
in itself worth the mechanic’s bill. 

And now that the automobile matter was 
disposed of, Forcep found his brain func- 
tioning nicely in the matter of concocting 
comical situations and funny gags for his 
first picture. Before he had completed the 
scenario Clump cast the picture. 

Welford Potts, slender and dapper, was 
to be the hero. The company’s ingénue, 
Iodinah Quartz, played opposite, and the 
ponderous Opus Randall was given the vil- 
lain’s role, a large part which amounted 
really to the comedy lead. The head car- 
penter was called into consultation and 
work was started on necessary sets. 

Two days later actual shooting com- 
menced. Forcep, smiling and genial and 
eager to learn, stayed with the company. 
For one so inexperienced, it was amazing 
the way his material screened; his written 
words translated readily into funny action 
and the daily rushes provoked paroxysms 
of laughter in the projection room. What- 
ever Forcep’s business acumen, it became 
apparent that another thoroughly efficient 
person had been added to Midnight’s per- 
manent staff. Mr. Swain’s popularity rose 
as those about the lot understood and ap- 
preciated that he had the ability to deliver. 

There was only one small fly in Mr. 
Swain’s ointment. It seemed to him that 
no one ever forgot. Also that no joke ever 
became old. Scarcely a day passed that he 
was not twitted unmercifully about his un- 
fortunate automobile transaction, and 
though the chaffing was good-natured, it 
did not unduly appeal to the author. 

But Forcep tried to be a good sport. He 
even joined in the laughter, and if his merri- 
ment was forced and half-hearted, there 
were none who could discern that fact. 
Only toward Opus did he feel the slightest 
bitterness; it was not what Opus had done 
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Watch This 


Hoot Gibson in “‘The Calgary Stampede” 


I believe “The Calgary 
Stampede” with HOOT GIBSON 


in the hero’s réle will prove one of the 
best Westerns Universal has ever made. 
It has a historical interest in that the pic- 
ture was worked out in Calgary with the 
great Canadian Rodeo and 50th Anni- 
versary of the Northwest Mounted Police 
as a background. The plot of the story is 
a fine one and interspersed in its scenes 
are exciting events performed by the great 
riders from everywhere. 


HOOT GIBSON and his en- 


tire company, likewise his favorite 
broncho, went to Calgary in a body and 
were received by the thousands of Cana- 
dians most enthusiastically. The picture 
for many reasons will appeal to real Amer- 
icans and has a sweet love story which 
every one will enjoy to the utmost. 


Frederick James Smith, in 
the Motion Picture Classic for this 


month, writes: “I am glad to award first 
prize of the month to Clarence Brown’s 
interesting filming of Rex Beach’s ‘The 
Goose Woman.’”’’ It is in this picture that 
LOUISE DRESSER rises to the highest 
point in her screen career. And again I 
advise you to ask the theatre manager 
to get this picture. 


While I am talking, I would 


like to include those fine Universal 
jewels, ‘‘Sporting Life,’’ the big stirring 
melodrama of which I will tell you more 
next week; HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘The 
Storm Breaker’ a magnificent story of 
the sea; DOROTHY CANFIELD’S “‘ The 
Home Maker’’ with ALICE JOYCE and 
CLIVE BROOK; ‘‘California Straight 
Ahead’’ starring REGINALD DENNY 


and a fine cast. 


By all means, ask your favor- 


ite theatre when you can see the 


magnificentmystery spectacle, ‘‘ The Phan- 
tom of the Opera’’ with LON CHANEY. 


Do you know of any stories of 


humorous character which in your opinion 
would make a good series of short pictures? If so, 
I would appreciate a letter from you. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


If you want a copy of our new “White List’’ booklet 
—just say the word—it’s free—you can also have 
autographed photograph of Mary Philbin for 
10c in stamps. 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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so much as the manner in which he had 
done it. And Forcep refused to answer any 
questions regarding the present where- 
abouts of the Crimson Racer. Someone sug- 
gested that he had towed it to the Warrior 
River and converted it into a submarine; 
but every night Mr. Swain visited the ga- 
rage where the reconstruction work was 
under way and received the very favorable 
reports of his mechanic. 

Work on the new picture proceeded 
merrily. Even Opus Randall admitted that 
Forcep was there when it came to writing 
swift-moving slapstick, and now the day 
was approaching when the big final scene 
was to be taken. Then came the evening 
when the mechanic informed Mr. Swain 
that his car was shipshape and running as 
smoothly as a new one. 

Forcep was still doubtful. The mechanic 
took the wheel, seated Forcep beside him 
and took them thrumming over Red Moun- 
tain without a shift of gears and at thirty 
miles an hour. On the level road near Pine 
Ridge, Forcep watched the ancient speed- 
ometer climb to forty and hang there; he 
observed the ease with which the car 
steered and his heart sang with joy when 
the garage man touched the cut-out with 
his toe and the music of the nicely tuned 
motor sang through the valley. 

Forcep felt that this was worth every 
dime of two hundred dollars. He was now 
possessed of a handsome car which prom- 
ised to run for some time, and only the 
price worried him, 

“What would you prognosticate the true 
value of this car as it stands?”’ he inquired 
of the expert. 

** About six hundred dollars.” 

“Not eight hundred?” 

“Not a cent over six. 
worth that.” 

Forcep had already spent six hundred on 
the car, and he owed Opus Randall two 
hundred additional dollars. If only 

Three nights later, on the eve of the 
shooting of the final scene, Forcep ap- 
proached Mr. Randall. 

“Opus,”’ he reminded, ‘‘I owe you two 
hundred dollars for which you hold my 
notes.” 

“Boy, you remarked somethin’ that 
time.” 

“‘T wish to pay them.” 

“Well, you ain’t hearin’ me tellin’ you 
not to, is you?”’ 

Of course it is highly un- 


But it is easily 


“Listen at me, Forcep Swain. I sold you 
a fo-hun’ed-dollar car fo’ six hund’ed dollars 
*cause I was slicker than you. Now the 
thing fo’ you to do is find somebody you is 
slicker than an’ sting him. You oughtn’t 
to have no hard feelin’s against me ’cause 
I is clever.” 

Forcep’s eyes narrowed speculatively. 

“Ts that the way you look at it?” 

“That an’ none other.” 

Mr. Swain shrugged. 

“Very well, we might as well close the 
books tomorrow. Suppose you bring those 
two notes with you in the morning. I want 
to take them up.” 

Opus promised gleefully. He was enor- 
mously pleased with himself, and when he 
arrived on location the following morning 
his vest pocket held two hundred dollars’ 
worth of Forcep’s negotiable paper. 

Meanwhile the morning brought other 
surprises. For one thing, Director J. Cesar 
Clump, about to crank his flivver, looked 
up as there came to his ears the roar of a 
perfect motor and his eyes popped as he 
recognized the Crimson Racer, with Forcep 
Swain at the wheel. The car slued to the 
curb and Forcep invited his director to 
ride. Clump, puttied and goggled, perched 
beside his author on the low seat. 

“Man,” he queried, ‘‘how did you doit?” 

“T paid out two hundred dollars on re- 
pairs, that’s how,” responded Mr. Swain 
candidly. ‘‘Figured it was better to do 
that and have a real automobile.” 

“You've done got it now,” enthused the 
director. ‘‘But even at that, eight hund’ed 
was a big price.” 

“Yes, sir; two hundred too much.” 
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They drove on together. Just before 
reaching the spot on Avenue F where the 
company was assembled, Forcep made a 
suggestion. 

“How about using this car for the big 
elopement scene, Cesar? You see, I’d just 
like to impress Opus Randall that he didn’t 
do me as thoroughly as he contemplates.” 

Cesar agreed. 

When they joined the company there was 
a chorus of oh’s and ah’s at the way in 
which the much-ridiculed car was function- 
ing. Opus was more impressed than he 
cared to admit, but he hid his disappoint- 
ment under a loud jocosity. 

Now all was made ready for the big 
scenes. Shots were taken of the villain, 
Opus Randall, hiding abaft the house 
where Welford Potts and Iodinah Quartz 
were making ready to elope. The camera 
caught Opus in the act of eavesdropping, 
then filmed the scene where he obtained a 
large footage of rope and tied it to the rear 
axle. The other end of the rope he tied se- 
curely about his own waist, hiding himself 
behind a tree. 

The elopers came dashing from the house 
and leaped into the rear of the car. Then 
there was a'brief halt as final preparations 
for the big laugh of the picture were made. 

An electrical expert, who was a good 
driver, took the wheel of the car. Forcep 
Swain procured special permission to sit 
beside him, which evoked a ribald laugh 
from Opus Randall. 

“Reckon you wants to be with yo’ car 
when it dies, don’t you, Forcep?” 

Mr. Swain smiled pleasantly. 

“Guess so,” he agreed. 

The camera was lashed to the rear of the 
driver’s seat to command a view of the 
elopers in the tonneau and also the ponder- 
ous figure of Opus Randall on the end of his 
rope. Then Clump gave terse and graphic 
directions for the action and the car started 
slowly up Avenue F. 

Even in the taking, the scene was funny. 
The camera caught the love-making of the 
young couple in the back seat, and it filmed 
the fury and consternation on the face of 
Opus Randall as that gentleman discerned 
the affection which his photo-dramatic lady 
love held for her affianced husband. 

Under Clump’s orders, Opus howled an 
order to the elopers. He threatened them 
with immediate and complete extinction if 


they failed to call off the elopement. Where- ° 


upon, following the scenario, Welford Potts 
ordered the chauffeur to put on more speed, 
as the result of which the rope binding Opus 
to the car was tightened and Mr. Randall 
was jerked along at a terrific pace behind 
the car. 

Immediately thereafter Welford forced 
the supposedly exhausted Opus to perform 
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the marriage ceremony. Obe 
orders, Opus executed several 
But finally the marriage was 
well nigh exhausted, called to 

“All right,” he yelled, “ goa 
the rope an’ lemme do that las 
Lis plumb wore out.” : 

But now Mr. Forcep Swai ine 
famous worm and turned. H 
seat and spoke a few words t 
Then he stepped into the tonn 
actors and addressed Mr. Ran 

“Opus,” he remarked swe 
love to see you run. ‘Chauffe 
little more gas.” : 

The speed of the car increas 
Opus was jerked from his fee 
yards dusted the paved s' 
F. A large and uncomfortable 
from his lips. 

“Hey! You’re bustin’ me. 
“Ts that so?” Out of t 
eye Forcep saw that Cesar 
grinning. ‘‘I don’t think you 
no worry, Opus. This cate 

any minute.” 

But it didn’t stop, and nej ; 
That gentleman fumbled y 
rope around his waist, but ¢ th 
too great for him to suc oe 
Every once in a while he t1 
only to drag himself erect ; as 
diately slowed. Then the fore 
on once more. 

Opus was in genuine ‘dist tre 
were bursting, his feet of le 
was nicely bruised and he s 
mercy in the face of Forcep 
not until they had traveled f 
blocks and Mr. Randall 9 
quarter did Forcep Swain s ho 

“You got those notes oft 
he inquired affably. 

“Y-y-y-yes.” 

“Tear them up!” 

Tears welled into the ey 

“T won’t do no such of a 

“Chauffeur,”’ ordered 
juice, please.”’ 

Opus sprawled. He clutch 
with both hands and capitulai 

“T tears ’em!”’ a 

The car slowed. With pr 
tance, but no visible hesita io 
duced Forcep’s two notes 
dollars each and tore them to 

“And that,” remarked For 
tionally, “seems to comple 
transaction, Opus. I now di 
nothing and have paid you ji 
dred f or the car, which is what: 
as was.’ 

“Stop it!’ roared Opus. 
daid!”’ 

“ Are we good friends, Broth 

“Yeh, if you just leave n 
I tell you Ise gwine collapse 

Those in the car were laugl 
ously, and as the motion ck 
thoroughly exhausted and de 
Randall flopped into the back 
softly quoted his own words ¢ 
utes previously. ; 

“You oughtn’t to have any 
against me, Opus,” he said, “ 
I’m clever!” 

Mr. Randall looked around d 
in, but there yet lurked in hi 
thought of settling the matter h 
of his fists. The laughter of I 
decided him against such a ¢@ 
determined to be a good lose 
moned a grin as he extended d 
friendship. 

““Forcep,” he gasped, “1s 
licked. You done me good, a 
late you.” 

“Thanks, Opus. 
square.” 

And then Opus shook his 
derment. 

“What I don’t understand 

“is what has you done to this 
simply elegant.” 

Mr. Forcep Swain matehe 
with ‘compliment. : 

“Well,” he replied gen ally 
yun so rotten yourself!” 
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FisHER is an organization of 
specialists. 


More than one hundred skilled 
trades reach their highest devel- 
opment in its service. Within it 
are found all the varied contrasts 
of industry. 


le ONS NS 


The sheet-metal worker, at his 
giant toggle press, stamps out 
steel panels under thousands of 
pounds pressure. The skilled 
silver worker, with his delicate 
instruments, works out fine fit- 
ments for luxurious bodies. 


In the forests of the southern 
and the northern states, Fisher 
lumber-jacks fell selected trees, 
which mill workers make into 
lumber for Fisher bodies. 


In southern Illinois, where tre- 
mendous glaciers in ages past 
crushed the solid rock to fine, 
white silica sand, Fisher glass 
workers, in the most modern 
glass plants in the world, make 
the genuine plate glass used in 


Fisher bodies. 
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Textile workers, upholsterers, 
painters, enamelers—the most 
skilled craftsmen in these and 
a multitude of other trades are 
called to the task of making 
Fisher bodies finer and better. 


The work of all these expert 
workers is constantly checked 
by a veritable army of carefully 
trained inspectors who subject 
every phase of production in a 
Fisher body to closest and most 
critical scrutiny. 


It is a fact that workmen in these 
more than a hundred trades 
work to such high standards that 
they have formed the habit of 
excellence in their work—a fact 
which in major degree accounts 
for the finer attributes of bodies 
by Fisher. 
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And now, Old Top, 
which top for you? 


I’m still dizzy after the job of de- 
ciding that ‘‘Roto-Plug”’ was the 
likeliest of all the 140,000 names 
shot at me for the new patented 
top on Mennen Shaving Cream. 

Two bell-ringers got $100 apiece 
—and I got aheadache. The prize 
went double just about the time I 
was starting to see double. 

And then—just to make it more 
complicated—some good citizens 
began writing in that the new top 
was all right but they really pre- 
ferred the old cap. Apologizing, 
sort of, for being old-fashioned, but 
explaining that the original screw 
cap was still batting 300 for them 
and they couldn’t see any reason 
for retiring it to the bush league. 
(No pun on whiskers intended.) 

On the other hand, swarms of 
enthusiasts tell me that the man 
who invented the new top is a 
greater genius than the inventor of 
6% interest or radio. They even 
want to know why don’t we sell 
this boon-to-mankind to non-com- 
petitive tube manufacturers on a 
royalty basis. 


~~ 4 “ 


What do you think? That’s what J want 
to find out. I wanta vote from all Mennen 
fans as to which top is the better. Come 
on, be a good fellow. Just scribble your 
opinion on a post card and mail it to me. 
It'll help me a lot when I go up to talk to 
the boss about what these psychology fel- 
lows call “consumer reaction.” 
However you vote, you can buy Men- 
nen Shaving Cream anywhere with the 
original screw cap or the new Roto-Plug 
top. Ask for the one you like. Your drug- 
gist carries both kinds. Price the same 
—fifty cents for a big tube of the slickest 
whisker tamer that you ever lathered 


over your face. 
. 
( Mennen Salesman) a 


P.S.—Personally, I think the new topisa 
wonder. A twist of the wrist and a hole 
appears for the cream to come out. An- 
other twist and it’s closed up. No threads 
to engage. Nothing to fall off and get lost 
down the drain pipe. But don’t let my 
opinion influence you when you send in 
your vote. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


MENASN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Ballad of Jim Jenkins 


IM JENKINS lived inthe Ozark Hills ; 
He worked at making hay; 
He worked for old man Hopkinson, 
For fifty cents a day. 


He drove a rusty mowing machine, 
And as he rattled along 

He thought about the girl he loved 
And sang a little song: 


“T love my little Lulu Lee, 
And Lulu Lee loves me; 
Our wedding trip is all planned out, 
Niagara Falls to see.” 


“Our wedding trip is all planned out,” 
He often used to say, 

“But how can I support a wife, 
On fifty cents a day?” 


When here there came a traveling man 
Dressed wp like a Christmas tree, 

With silken shirt, and silken socks, 
And diamonds, one, two, three. 


He said, ‘‘Why not go north, young man, 
A thousand miles away— 

To far Detroit where Henry Ford 
Pays five good bucks a day?” 


Then Jim got off that mowing machine; 
“The hell you say!” said he. 
“Tf this be true, I’ll go tonight; 
A rich man I will be!” 


He ran to find his Lulu dear; 
He took her on his knee; 

He said, “I’m going north tonight — 
A thousand miles,”’ said he. 


“Where I will work for Henry Ford, 
For five good bucks a day, 
I'll get rich quick, and come right back 
To take you far away. 


“A journey to Niagara Falls 
Our honeymoon will be. 
Now don’t you think Niagara Falls 
A place we ought to see?” 


“T’d love to see Niagara Falls,” 
Said little Lulu Lee. 

“Tt must be just the grandest place 
For a honeymoon,” said she. 


So Jim he took the railroad train 
A thousand miles away; 

And now he works for Henry Ford 
For five good bucks a day. 


He dresses like a traveling man, 
With a fancy red cravat, 

And diamond rings, and a big watch chain 
And a pearl-gray derby hat. 


, 


He dresses like a traveling man, 
And he’s found him a little peach— 
A little blonde from the ten-cent store, 
That he met at Belle Isle Beach. 


The little blonde is a kippy kid; 
She waves a permanent wave ; 

She rolls her socks, and smokes too much, 
And she can’t make her eyes behave. 


Oh, the sun upon Niagara Falls 
Is shining bright and free; 
The rain across the Ozark Hills 

Is drifting drearily. 


“DRAWN BY VIANNA KNOWLTON 


And little Lulu waits and waits 
To see her Jim again; 
Her face is wet with hot, hot tears, 
And cold, cold rain. 
—William Hazlett Upson. 


The Purple Cloak 


HAVE not journeyed far from here 
Nor learned the ways of men; 
The worlds beyond the village street 
Are worlds beyond my ken, 
That sometimes lap my windowpane 
Half-glimpsed and gone again. 
My hands are gnarled from twisting flax, 
Until they seem to curve and clutch 
Like beggars’ hungry, snarling hands, 
Empty from snatching over-much ; 
The spinning wheel has splayed my foot; 
My back is wryed to the weaving beam— 
All to fashion the coarse gray stuff 
That peasant women cut and seam. 


I’ve made my joy of little things— 

Things yourself mightn’t notice or know: 

I’ve cared that swallows have built in my 
thatch, 

That chestnuts powdered my sill with snow; 

I’ve cared that stars should swarm like bees 

In my little twisted apple trees; 

And when I hear them pause in the street— 

Neighbors with clumsy, friendly feet— 

Crossing my doorstone, tripping my latch, 

I’m glad that the barley loaf is new, 

That the kettle is singing above the peat, 

That a twisted, coppery stream of tea 

Is a pleasant and heartening thing to see 

In old thick cups of blue. 


I have not journeyed far from here, 
But down the village lane 

A ripple from the world of men 
Came lapping at my pane— 

A purple cloak, a scarlet hood 
But glimpsed and gone again. 

I saw a tasseled saddle cloth, 
A scalloped bridle, hotly gemmed, 

And streaming down the sudden wind 
A royal mantle, ermine hemmed. 


We knelt in the dust, we peasant folk, 
To cry God save the king, 

And the bishop who rode at his bridle rein 
Bent down and we kissed his ring. 


And if their eyes were dry of dreams, 

Their shoulders bent as to a yoke, 

They wore, these tired serving men, 

The scarlet cowl, the purple cloak. . . . 

Ah, we who've bent our straight young 
backs 

Above our peasant webs of flax, 

Clumsy stuff for a clumsy use, 

Hempen twist for a hangman’s noose, 

We'd give the long stark years again, 

The shoulders crouched to the beam that 
swings, 

The fingers warped to the distaff’s use, 

For the grace of a purple cloak to weave, 

To help a tired 
old world 
believe 

Undemonstra- 
ble things. 

—Dorothy Paul. 


Folk feel and praise each stin 


Your cap’s bells make a gay ¢ 


And make an epigram or two 


You mock the world and moe: %y 


Ever they call the trails 


Bowldered and granite shard 
Cloven with wild crevasses 
See how the glacier guarded 
Buffet the storm that passe 


High are their heads and ho 
White with eternal shrivi 
Who that has known their gloj 
Grudges the upward strit 


Will you, my fellow rover, 
Climb to the peaks of won 
Here is my hand from over, 
Here is my back from une 
—Arthur 


HE world admires your . ; 
Its flowing lines of red and 


i 


And say, ‘‘He is a clever fe 


You wave your bauble at the 


And all the world applauds, 


You are the tea-room diner’s for 


We, only, know, who know you be 


In what red hell you went to sch 


To learn the mots you tender forth 


Before the clever folk who dine. 


You flash your songs before their « 


Between the blue points and the 


You stand with ribald harp in ha 


And only foolery in your face, 


And there is chatter of applause 


And noise of laughter in the pla 


But as they laugh—because I once 


A moment knew or thought I kn 


Your soul, one day, I bow my hea 


Before the glory that is you. — 
—Mary Carolyn 


Strangers 


j i] UST it be always thus? A 
true 
That only in a deeper loss, w 
Know light but by its absence, a 
blue 
Of heaven prize more dearly, be 
Must it be always thus? Theref 
we, 
In seeking and in loving, alw 
And even as our lips touch—suc 
Become again as strangers in 
Or do you never feel | 
Hand 
That holds our s01 
when they would { 
And do you never sac 
stand 
That we are then mo 
when we meet? 
Ah! You, I think, are 
unaware— 
Finding me present w 
not there. 
—Mary Dizon‘ 
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“Lend a hand here,”’ Judy ordered gruffly. 
She had her shoulder to the door and was 
shoving; but the door resisted. There was 
no lock—a lock in that woolly, untrod wil- 
derness would have been calculated to rouse 
merriment. Who ever came that way? The 
only intruder to be feared was some ma- 
rauding silver tip or a shambling quill pig 
perhaps; and to keep such out a latch suf- 
ficed. The latch, however, seemed to have 
jammed; and it was not until Farlow added 
his strength to hers that she was able to 
force open the door. As it fell open, she 
strode hurriedly inside. 

One room. She struck a match and held 
it above her to look about. At one side was 
a window, a single pane brought hazard- 
ously over the miles of trail; and beneath 
this a table, hewn of two logs, ran the 
length of the cabin. A bench of the same 
construction was ranged beside it; and at 
the other end was a two-plate stove, one of 
the usual hay-burner type, its stovepipe 
unlimbered and lying on the floor and the 
hole for it in the roof neatly covered with a 
slab. At the other side was a double 
bunk—two berths, one set above the other. 
A couple of rude chairs, stools, completed 
the furnishings. 

Judy Caswell struck another match. 
“We'll have to hurry,” she remarked. 
Haste, in fact, still seemed to consume her. 
As the match flared she examined critically 
the slabs of the roof overhead. They were 
for the main part tight. True, the squir- 
rels, the pack rats and the mice seemed to 
have run riot in the shack, and under the 
ridge pole at some time past an enterprising 
whisky jack had gone to housekeeping; but 
the shack was otherwise in order and hab- 
itable. As the match burned out she turned 
and bustled to the door. Farlow had not 
entered. The rain trickling from his shoul- 
ders,-he stood beyond the door, the bridle 
of the pony he’d been riding still held in 
his hand. “Drop that; your hawse’ll 
stand,” she said hurriedly. She jerked a 
hand abruptly toward the huddled pack 
ponies. “‘Uncinch those pack saddles and 
fetch the packs inside,’’ she directed, her 
briskness still evident. The nearest pony 
was one that bore the tent he’d slept in, 
that and the cook outfit; and he was fum- 
bling with the girths when she called, 
“Never mind the gray; get the stuff off the 
others.”’ Farlow did as he was directed. 
One by one he unhitched the lashings and 
heaved the loaded sacks inside the camp. 
He was again beginning on the gray when 
she came out at the door once more. ‘Let 
that hawse stand,” she ordered sharply. 
““Come in here and help stow that stuff 
around.” Still silent, Farlow obeyed. 

Inside she already had produced a candle 
from somewhere; and in the dim glow 
from it he shot another look about. The 
sacks from the pack saddle had been hauled 
to the other end of the shack, and she had 
found time also to joint together the stove- 
pipe of the two-plate hay-burner business 
and get a fire going. ‘‘The grub’s in those 
packs there,”’ she said abruptly, indicating 
the ones she meant. “If you’re hungry 
you'd better get that set out first.’’ As she 
spoke she reached the door, turning there 
to throw another look around. 

“Where are you going?” asked Farlow. 

She detached her eyes from the roof long 
enough to look at him. ‘‘Me? Oh, I’m go- 
ing to tend the hawses.” 

Farlow dropped the sack he already had 
picked up and started toward her. ‘‘I’ll turn 
out the horses.” 

“You? You will not!” she returned de- 
liberately. 

Farlow flushed. “You don’t trust me? I 
suppose you think I’ll bungle it.” 

She laughed, the laugh brief. ‘I trust no 
one, son—only myself. I don’t figure to be 
left out here in these hills afoot if I can 
help it. You do like I told you now; get 
that grub laid out. That’s your job.” 

“Thanks,” said Farlow grouchily. 

“Don’t be touchy, son,” she responded. 
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He turned his back to her without 
further words. As he tugged at the sacks 
he was conscious that she still stood in the 
doorway looking at him; but he didn’t look 
her way again. A prolonged moment after- 
ward he heard the door creak open, then 
close; and from outside the camp he heard 
her routing the horses together and driving 
them along the hillside. A moment or so 
afterward silence fell, and all he heard then 
for a while were the drip-drip of the rain 
and the gusting of the flame up the stack of 
the two-plate hay burner. 

He had no idea how long he kept work- 
ing. It may have been ten minutes, or 
again a half hour may have passed. It was 
clear she took her own time hobbling out 
the horses. Farlow’s mind, though, was 
crowded with other thoughts, his sensa- 
tions varied. He wondered if this was 
where she meant to camp down or whether 
at daybreak they would go on. The sack 
with the tent in it caught his eye. It was 
going to be rough business, camping out- 
side in the wet. The best he would be able 
to do would be to cast the canvas over a 
stick of down timber and crawl in under it. 
This in mind, he was looking about for his 
blankets when it struck him she was taking 
an unconscionable time with the horses. 
Dropping the tent he went to the door and 
opened. : 

The night had grown black. A raw wind 
sifted in among the tree tops and the rain 
fell steadily, a slanting downpour. As he 
stood in the doorway, striving futilely to 
pierce the blank wall of darkness, a small 
chill all at once crept through him. ‘‘Judy!” 
he called. He called it again, his voice 
sharply lifted. “Judy!” Listening, from 
up the hillside above the cabin he heard a 
horse whinny. Then the third time he gave 
a shout; and this time he was answered. 

Farlow’s heart throbbed with relief as he 
heard her reply. 

‘Listen, Rand,”’ she said. 

Her voice came from the place where the 
horse had whinnied. ‘‘I’m up here on the 
hill; can you hear me? You can’t get to 
me. I’m on my horse, and I have yours 
with me. You understand, don’t you?” 

Did he understand? He gaped as he 
heard her, the realization bursting like a 
bolt upon him. 

“Rand, it’s this way: I’m leaving you 
here and going back. I’ll tell you why. I 
got a kink in my head, a notion that if you 
were turned out up here, turned loose and 
made to rustle for yourself like I’m telling, 
you’d fetch up in time, get decent. It 
wouldn’t do to send you East, ship you 
home. It wouldn’t have helped any even 
if I’d married you, let you marry me along 
with all that money. You’d just have gone 
back to what you were. You stay up herea 
while. There’s good grub here for you; and 
if you stick close nothing’s going to hurt 
you. You'll just get filled up with fresh 
clean air and health; and that’s what you 
need, I figure. Don’t try to get away 
though. You can’t fight these hills; and 
you'll sure get hurt if you try. Mind, now. 
Be sensible, Rand. I’m saying so-long, but 
I'll be back. I’ll come and fetch you. Then 
you can go home East if you like. Well, 
adios, Rand, like they say!” 

A shout burst from him. “Judy, wait!” 

“Yes, son.” 

“You can’t start back, not tonight! In 
this dark! Are you crazy?” 

There was a silence from up the hill. It 
grew while Farlow listened, striving tensely 
to hear if she was there. Then her voice 
again sounded out of the dark. ‘“‘ What say, 
Rand?” 

He could have cursed. ‘“‘Come back, do 
you hear? Wait till it’s light, then you can 
go. I promise, give my word I won’t try to 
stop you!” 

Another pause. In it he heard her horse 
stamp, moving restlessly. Once more she 
spoke. 

“Listen again, Rand; you can hear me, 
can’t you? I told you I’d burned all your 


things, but I didn’t. Look ir 
pocket of the other coat I got a 
something I saved for you. 


good night, Rand.”’ 

“Judy!” shouted Farlow. “J; 
hear? Come back!”’ 

This time there was no answer, 
the whisper of the rain the sq 
horse’s feet moving up the hill, 
him and a shower of loose ston 
down the slope; but though he 
once again to her, the only respor 
were the hollow echoes booming 
him. 

She had gone, no doubt of that 
side the cabin a few minutes late 
dragged out from the inside po 
coat stowed in one of the packs : 
folded paper. y 

If this was the one belonging ¢ 
had kept from burning it took hi 
moment to realize its import. 1 
was a sheet torn from a magazine 
of it double columns of type fut 
veying nothing. Once he turnec 
though, Farlow understood, 1 
page a face looked up into his. I 
face of a woman, young, handsor 
an opera cloak edged with fur 
from her bare shoulders. ‘Adel 
lay,’ read the type beneath; an 
rush it all came back to him—the 
back in the junction lunch room 
had found that familiar face gl: 
him out of the magazine, and he 
knowledged knowing the origina 
did, or had. So, too, surreptitiou 
thought, he had torn out the | 
thrust it into his pocket. 

He did not put it back there noy 
pling the paper in his hand he thre 
him and sped to the door. 

“Judy!’’ he shouted. a 

There were only the echoes aga 


XIII 


ROM the first this had been he 
Wild or not, it at least had th 
being thorough. 

The rain whispering among 
fell steadily, and up on the slantir 
night fell pitch-dark, black as aha 
slow going in among the timber. 
slide or a twister some time in the 
cut a wide swath along the slope 
one part of it the fallen sticks” 
crossed together like jackstrai 
horse, however, knew its busi 
enough to keep out of a trap like 
Judy gave it its head. Over the bi 
first rise was the hollow where shi 
the other horses. 

Getting the ponies back up the 
had been a rough experience in’ 
That was what had kept her so 
fact. True, she had planned to 
darkness fell before she retraced 
toward the shack, for she meant t 
chances of having Rand Farlow t 
low; but in the hills there the 
night had come on thicker and? 
fusing than she’d expected. Th 
too, had grown restless. Soaked 
rain, and the edge of the wind blo 
they had kept on turning tail tot 
and trying to wander. However, 
kept her wits about her, and havin 
the hollow over the brow of the! 
still had been light enough to ena 
round up the animals. She hadn’ 
to hobble them. The gray wie 
on its back had a long line noos d 
neck, the slack tied in a loop to! 
and unwinding this she had h 
the gray and another of t 
stick of standing timber. 8 
hollow and with the two hor 
cided the others would stand 
back. She had meant to be go 
minutes at the most. When) 
she would go on for a short ¢ 

(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
camp for the night. At dawn she would 
strike back for the Cayuse. 

To get back, however, was taking more 
time than Judy planned. Down near the 
shack during her parley with Rand Farlow 
she already had grown uneasy. It wasn’t 
the darkness, though, that had daunted 
her. All she feared was that the dark might 
bring some hitch in the proceedings. For 
example, if any of the ponies strayed she 
would have to bat about at daybreak, 
hunting for them and taking chances of 
running into him. More than that, one of 
the strays might wander back to the shack; 
and it was not in her plans that the man 
she’d left there should get his hands on a 
horse. He must stay where he was put till 
she saw fit to free him. 

Just how or by what train of thought 
Judy Caswell had been led to think out the 
scheme she had was more or less a question. 
It’s been said that from the first this had 
been her plan; but in reality more than once 
she had wavered. Once was the moment 
in the junction lunch room when she had 
heard his mother inexorably refuse to help 


him and she, Judy herself, had offered him . 


the money to pay his fare back East. It 
was her own indignation at the mother’s 
callousness that had led her to do that; and 
out on the railroad when she raced after 
him she had wavered again. It was only 
for amoment, however. Once she had him 
back in Pinto she had felt convinced that if 
he returned East as he was he stood every 
chance of going back to what he had been. 
It might be different if he were wrenched 
away from his surroundings, then chucked 
out on his own. Good food; clean, bracing 
fresh air and rugged, hard work were restor- 
atives of whose effectiveness she had little 
doubt. Taking it in the raw, too, a healthy 
body is brother to a healthy mind; and 
this was, in fact, Judy’s own philosophy of 
life and living. One had only to take a 
glimpse at her to see that. Sound good 
health and a clean, sound, wholesome mind 
stood written out large in every line of her 
lithe figure, looking out, too, unafraid from 
the clarity of her frank blue-gray eyes; and 
it was because of this that she had gone her 
way impulsively to shape him also to that 
same health. 

Yes, but why had she taken the trouble? 
That still was the question. Why? 

Well, at a try one might guess. 

The rain fell by now in a streaking down- 
pour. She had not taken time to slip on a 
slicker; her shoulders were soaked, and the 
water beating on her face ran down it in 
rivulets. Walled in by the dark, she hardly 
would have been visible had there been 
anyone to see her; but as she rode on up 
the slope, her horse gingerly threading its 
way between the bowlders and the traps of 
the fallen timber, an onlooker might have 
marveled. Her mouth was wried. The air 
of absorbed, almost sullen preoccupation 
that had marked her during the day was 
gone; but though she knew, of course, the 
price she’d paid for doing what she’d done, 
the twist of her mouth was the only sign 
she gave. 

It was all over, be sure of that. It might 
chance, true, that she’d saved him, set him 
on the road perhaps; but what good would 
it do her? Was there any good in any of 
it—that is, for herself? ‘Getting real thick, 
horse,” mumbled Judy; “watch where you 
step, rabbit! Don’t you go get yourself 
hurt now.” The horse whinnied, its ears 
twitching as if it wished to get back to its 
mates; she gave it a friendly squeeze with 
her knees. “Just a little ways now, boy.” 

It seemed farther, however, than she’d 
thought. Then a new worry crept upon her. 
What if in the dark she missed the hollow 
where she’d left the other horses? That 
would be bad. 

The horses wouldn’t stand all night. 
More than that, in the pack saddled to the 
gray were her blankets, the grub for the 
return journey as well. She began to peer 
about, striving to pierce the darkness. She 
must hurry. It was going to be hard work 
to get a shelter set up in such blackness. In 
the rain she’d find it difficult to start a fire. 
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The main thing, though, was to find the 
horses; and a gasp of relief escaped her as 
the horse she rode lurched over the crest 
and she recognized the dark bulk of a rock 
that’ marked the hollow. She hardly had 
identified it, though, when she pulled up 
sharply. A muffled cry escaped her. 

The horses were gone. In the time she’d 
been absent the gray andthe other had 
broken loose and wandered off with the 
others. 

Here was the stick of timber to which 
she’d haltered them. A gasp, half a sob, es- 
caped her; but it was only an instant that 
she gave way toit. She must find them at 
all cost. It was no time to snivel. In her 
pocket were matches; and slipping from 
the saddle she fished out the case. A mo- 
ment later the bleak gloom was illumined 
by a tiny glow. 

The match spluttered, but she crouched 
over, shielding its blaze between her hands. 
Yes, here were the ponies’ tracks. The 
match burned out feebly, and she struck 
another. Its glow enabled her to see that 
the horses had headed out of the hollow up 
the hill; but as the light again expired, left 
blinded by its glare she lost both the tracks 


and the direction they had taken. Groping- 


back to the tree, she struck a third match. 
As it flared up briefly she saw something 
else. It was an end of the rope with which 
she’d tied the two animals; and she was 
gaping at it stupidly when the match 
burned itself away. 

The rope’s end was not broken, neither 
was it untied. It had been cut. A knife 
had severed it; and striking still another 
match, she gave the line a swift glance to 
make sure, then threw the match away. 
The next instant the silence of the hills re- 
sounded with a cry shrill and penetrating: 
“Truby! Truby Cole! Come back, d’you 
hear? Truby Cole!” 

No answer; only the echoes. Scrambling 
into the saddle she jabbed her horse with a 
spur. “Truby! Truby Cole!” The horse 
leaped forward, snorting as she gadded it 
again. 

She had only a vague idea of the direc- 
tion. The ponies’ tracks had headed up the 
slope, that was all she knew. In the dark 
she could see nothing; but with an arm 
raised to shield her face and eyes from the 
tree limbs and branches that raked her as 
she lunged along, she spurred on recklessly. 
It was Truby Cole who had run off with the 
horses. Before now his presence had 
troubled her. She had no fear of him face 
to face; but she had not dreamed he’d do 
anything like this. Not that the loss of the 
horses was all of it. Violent and unre- 
strained, Truby would not stop just at that. 
Though she’d kept hidden when he fode 
past that day, he must have seen her. 
Truby, too, must have seen who was with 
her. She must catch him before he got out 
of reach. 

“Truby Cole!” 

The horse beneath her leaped as again it 
felt the spur. In the dark a branch struck 
her across the face; and asshe shrank back, 
wincing with the pain, she had for an in- 
stant the impression of staring downward 
into blank bottomless space. There was a 
loud rattle of loose stone. She felt all at 
once as if the ground had been struck out 
from beneath her and her horse. Instinc- 
tively she yanked back on the bridle; and 
with a convulsive heave her mount reared. 
It was too late though. She was falling, 
falling; and as she clutched wildly at the 
air, with a crash she and the horse struck 
the bottom of the gully into which they’d 
tumbled. 

One cry, a scream, left her as they hit: 

“Rand!” 

xV 

HE Clawhammer, rising far back among 

the hills, springs at its source from a 
narrow gully high up on the horseback that 
divides its headwaters from those of the 
Cayuse. The latter stream, however, 

rather than a single current, is the combined 
outpouring of half a dozen-others; these, 
for the main part, mere trickles where they 
begin, and acquiring breadth only after 
miles. To follow any of these confluents 


would be difficult. Then ag 
brooks on that side of the 
the Cayuse. Some shoot oj 
and west; and here the e& 
more broken and rugged, ij 
midable and the valleys be 
bewildering maze of narroy 
gulches. Any green-hand w 
there would have trouble in 
it; that is, if he ever did, 
more open, clearer Cayuse tr 
a problem. Once, in times 7 
been a mining boom back her 
gold had been struck sg Y 


streak having petered out 
had been at least a couple, : 
the adventurers prospecting? 
region who had left their bor 
gulches. One of them ha 
striking out for the count 
shack, Jeff Caswell’s one-ti 
camp was, in fact, set down in 
Jeff, it seemed, had lik 
enough to say the supply of 
about that cabin. 4 
The dawn came on tenuous 
ing sky leaden and sad. Rain 
the trees, and tattered wi 
streamed vagrantly along the 
peaks themselves blotted | 
view. It was on this prospec 
looked when he threw open 
daylight. 
Left to his own devices the 
he had cooked himself a me 
spread his blankets in the buy 
slept little, however. Overheai 
he had found swung from th 
the shack, the wick burning d 
his wits going at full tilt, he had 
at the light, figuring out what he 
The solitude didn’t bother. H 
worried, either, by the trick tha’ 
played on him—the way he’d bi 
haied, lugged off, then left to roc 
self. What he thought about mo 
ingenious, calculated method of 
him definitely on his own resou: 
only hand to help him now wash 
was only by his own unaided effc 
could live; and to survive he- 
work hard, hewing wood, 
keeping himself otherwise o 
that this staggered him th 
work meant health, renewed 
knew, too, he could not loll ak 
it easy; an inventory of the gr 
camp left no doubt of that. The; 
prised only pork, beans, flour, ¢ 
sugar—not too much of it besid 
sparingly it might last two weel 
longer; and to keep himself going 
have to rustle—catch fish, trap 
animals. He had no gun of any 
would have to fight for life wit 
hands. She had seen to it that 
made easy. ; 
There were, of course, two alt 
One was to hoof it out afoot to the 
The other was to wait till the g 
out, then lie down and die. Farl 
wish to die. A new fire anit 
fierce fever to live and make 
At the same time, though, when h 
dwell on the ninety-odd miles of 
hole that lay betwixt him and the 
he sweated. He was no fool. H 
out from the Cayuse he’d known! 
be hopelessly bewildered and lost 
was not ready yet to face it. Itwi 
study. He would have to plan. 
take him a fortnight to get strengt 
to tackle it. i 
In the night the wind rose, | 
hear the gale thrash and boom in 
ber, surging down the hillside an‘ 
ing around the corners of the cal 
his reflections grew curious. She, 
had not feared to face it. Somer 
in the night’s turmoil was the g girl 
tricked and misled him. \ 
It was all clear to Farlow n¢ 
from the beginning how she had! 
taking advantage of his mental 4 
ical weakness and his longing to - 


the slough he was in, to W 
(Continued on Page 
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mended pressure. Now look at the 
tire on the right. Failure to use a tire 
gauge frequently, resulted in its run- 
ning with not enough air and 
doomed it to an early death. 


Both the tires in the picture have 
traveled the same distance. On the 
tire at the left a Schrader Gauge was 
used regularly. This tire was al- 
ways kept inflated to the recom- 


5 


7 


") 


Using a tire gauge REGULARLY 
makes this much difference 


tis Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge is cal- 
‘ated in 1-lb. units. The figures are well 
aced, and easy to read. The ball foot 
tkes it easy to use this gauge with any 
de of wheel. 


\ ae 


SE your Schrader Gauge reg- 
ularly. Make sure your tires 
have the full amount of air their 
manufacturer recommends. 
Then you'll get longer, more 
trouble-free service from them. 
You'll have easier steering, too, and 
greater riding comfort. 


The Schrader Gauge is sold the 


world over, by more than one 
hundred thousand dealers. It is 
used and relied upon wherever 
pneumatic tires are used. 


It is dependable, easy tocarry and 
to use—and inexpensive. Own 
your own Schrader Gauge, but 
don’t stop at that. Use it regularly. 
It will pay you to do so. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 
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Office Easy Chairs | 


PHILADELPHIA 


*‘Look Successful 


Until You Are 


Successful. ..”’ 


a seasoned business man advised his son. 
“Then keep on looking successful. In 
business you want to bid for respect 
and confidence, not sympathy. Keep 
your office looking as the home of a 
prosperous concern ought to look and 
you will get the business. Let your 
office run to seed—and more than likely 
you will get the go-by.” 


Good advice! Better Offices are Busi- 
ness Builders. 


Sikes Office Easy Chairs are designed to 
make smoother running and better 
looking offices. There is nothing like 
Sikes comfort to keep your body rested 
and your mind alert. There is nothing 
like Sikes to give your office the appear- 
ance of “‘ business as usual, only better.”’ 


Let the nearest Sikes dealer show you his stock. 
There you will find the exclusively designed 
Sikco models or Sikes-improved adaptations of 
standard designs. There are Sikes Chairs in 
mahogany, birch, walnut or oak. But the least 
expensive Sikes Chair is as comfortable, as well 
made-and as carefully finished as the most ex- 
pensive. Every Sikes must conform tothe Sikes 
standard—a standard with 60 years of reputa- 
tion behind it. 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DHTLADELPHIA 


FOR GO YEARS 
In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 


clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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schemes on him. He turned hot at the 
thought. What enraged him most was the 


_ way he’d let her dupe him; though in spite 
| of that he still had a sneaking admiration 
_ for her grit and determination. Whatever 


| for a while. 
_ till the grub ran low; and if by that time 


her motive, she had nerve to get away with 
it as she had. It took nerve, then some, 
for example, to lie out in the hills the way 
she was doing tonight, alone, by herself. 
Hardly had he thought of that, though, 
when he turned hot again. Alone, pshaw! 
What an ass he was to have thought that 
too! With those two men, her cronies, she 
was of course camped down somewhere, 
safely tucked away for the night; though 


| it was not worth thinking about. Women’s 


vanity was nothing new to him; and had 
he been less a dolt he might have detected 
beforehand the form it would take in a 
woman of her ruthless vitality—bronze- 
haired, firm-jawed, passionate—Brunhild, 
Fredegunde. As good as any man, she had 
set out to show him she was, no denying it! 

Hadn’t she regretted she was not a man? 
She had, at any rate, made clear to him 
her father’s wish that she had been a boy. 
True, for all to the contrary Jeff Caswell’s 
mate, this girl’s mother, might as well have 
borne a man child. Farlow had, in fact, 
only to reflect on what she’d done to him to 
consider that. However, he was frank 
enough to wonder that she’d picked him, 
not a more fitting object, for the demon- 


| stration. But now was not any moment to 


mull over that. The main thing was what 
he must do; and thinking hard, by daylight 
he’d arrived at a plan. It was to stick fast 
He would hang to the camp 


no one came to his rescue he would make a 
dash for the railroad. Of course he might 
never get there; but, at the same time, he 
could try; and with a fortnight’s hard 
work, fresh air and good, stout grub to 


| make him fit he would stand some chance. 


And once he hit the railroad—if he did— 
he knew, too, what he’d do. The fever to 
get East, get home, still burned in him. He 
would work his way back East; and once 
there he would be in shape to put up a fight 
for himself. Now, however, first of all he 
must make sure just how much grub he 
had; and clambering out of the bunk 
he began to sort the contents of the packs. 
In the midst of it something else tumbled 
out of the pack, a book, of all things! 

He was thrusting it aside when he 
stopped. The book in tumbling to the floor 
had fallen open; and on the thumbed, dog’s- 
eared flyleaf was penned a line or two of 
writing: “Judith Meredith Tolliver. Christ- 
mas, 1895.” His eyes all at once curious, 
Farlow turned over the pages. 


SPRINTING AROUND THE WORLD 


natural ability will not stand alone for very 
long. It must be aided and backed up by 
stamina and by the strength which training 
alone develops. The Japanese are, more- 
over, handicapped by their short legs. For 
generations they have sat upon their legs 
as no other people, and now it will take 
generations to correct the habit. But the 
athletic officials are busily at work striving 
to change a national custom which has 
proved to be hurtful. 

Despite these handicaps and the short 
time that Japan has been interested in 
Occidental sports, a sprinter of renown has 
been developed in Hagati Tani, thirty-two- 
year-old hero of two Olympics and ten 
times Japanese national champion. Tani 
has learned to take advantage of his short 
stature in the start of a race, and it is 
doubtful if there is a faster man from his 
marks today than this sturdy little sprinter. 
But his stride is too short to carry him 
through in record time, though his fighting 
spirit makes him always a dangerous com- 
petitor. But Tani’s best contribution to 
Japan is his willingness to coach and train 
other sprinters, who some day may reach 
heights that he can never ascend. Tani’s 
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Knights and ladies fair! The script was 
underscored on nearly every page; and 
there were notations in pencil down the 
edges. He knew that book. In his van- 
ished boyhood he, too, had pored over its 
ingenuous, archaic phrasing, vivid for all 
that, of dim, historic times. The Holy 
Grail. The Siege Perilous. The Knights of 
the Round Table. There were the chapter 
headings too. ‘‘How a voice spake to Sir 
Launcelot, and how he found his horse and 
his helm borne away, and after went afoot.” 
“How Sir Launcelot was shriven, and what 
sorrow he made, and of the good ensamples 
which were shown.” Stories, legends! Ro- 
mances, dreams! Farlow forgot any thought 
of taking stock of what the pack contained; 
and turning page after page, he read on. 
Sir Launcelot and Sir Galahad! Gawain 
and Bors and Perceval! He saw them as in 
the cleaner, happier time of his boyhood he 
had seen them, bright in their shining 
armor and striving for God and their ladies 
fair. Something else he saw too. The writ- 
ing in the pages was not the same as that on 
the flyleaf. It was more rugged and firm— 
Judy Caswell’s hand; and was this the food 
on which that stout-hearted, fierce, deter- 
mined thing had fed! Romance, dreams! 
His air was thoughtful when he laid down 
the book and went back to his bunk. 

Queer? Dick’s hatband couldn’t ex- 
press it! Throughout the night he kept on 
pondering it. Dreams, romance. It seemed 
to explain something anyway; and his face 
grew thoughtful. Half drowsing, half awake, 
Farlow passed out the night. Dawn was 
just breaking when he threw off the blanket 
and rose, 

His first thought was of himself and of 
the way he once had lived, its habits in- 
stinctively recalled. The morning air was 
raw and penetrating, but he didn’t hesi- 
tate. Below the camp the river boomed and 
gurgled between its banks; and it was only 
a step from the shack to the deep pool out 
in front: Convenient, all right. One could 
not have asked a handier tub. Stripped of 
the clothes he’d slept in, he took a header 
from the bank; and as he bobbed up into 
view a yell escaped him. It was a yell of 
acute and earnest pain. The stream was 
straight off the peaks above—a torrent 
made up for the main part of melted snow; 
and as he plunged back to the bank he 
yelled again. For all that, though, it had 
its merits; and his skin glowing and the 
blood surging in his veins, Farlow felt in 
him a tang of life and activity he hadn’t felt 
for months. Once dressed, he got a fire go- 
ing in the two-plate stove effect; and as the 
light lifted and day came on in earnest, the 
neighborhood of the camp grew redolent 
with the scent of coffee steaming and of 
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experience with the best runners in the 
world has given him a good idea of how to 
sprint. 

None of us know all about the running 
game, and none of us have ever learned 
how to do a hundred yards anywhere near 
perfectly. The world’s record for the cen- 
tury is 9 3-5 seconds. It has been 9 3-5 for 
about twenty-five years. But sometime 
it will be broken. Sometime a man will 
run in 9 2-5 seconds, and then later on 
another will run in 9 1-5 seconds, and 
possibly in the generations ahead there 
will come the super-sprinter of all ages, who 
will cover a hundred yards in nine seconds! 
That man will be running his last ten yards 
better than forty miles an hour. 

Five years ago, if I had read the above 
statement I would not have believed it. It 
seemed to me that 9 3-5 seconds was the 
greatest possible speed that any human 
being could make and still have his legs 
stand the terrific strain. I knew from per- 
sonal experience what it was to fight all the 
way from starting gun to finish tape, and 
run in ten seconds. I felt convinced that no 
one could fight any harder, or at least not 
two or four or six yards harder. But within 
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bacon frying in the pan. Hey; 
to himself, too, as he cooke 
Not so bad, this shack. 


clean-faced, ane a 
up the bench beside the table 
to his first breakfast in the y 

A whisky jack fluttered 
near-by jack pine and looked 
“Hullo, Joe,” Farlow greete: 
the bird a fragment of bise 
lared promptly and flew off 
was his next visitor. It boune 
once, edged halfway toward 
then leaped out with a sudden 
ter. A moment later, howevey 
again, when with a series of s} 
and fro it summoned up cour: 
climb to the table and investigat 
poured into a cup. “Help you 
invited Farlow. The sa 
that, through the window o 
got a glimpse of something else t 
and interested—a deer drinking 
lows of the bend below the cam} 
doe; and she was heavy with f 
ping out of the brush beside the 
minced her way over the shingl 
high and ears and tail twitching 
she had drunk she came on up 
heading toward the cabin. As} 
not seen or scented the smoke tri 
the roof; and the man inside y 
with interest. It gave him ah 
long the cabin must have stooc 
visited if a deer would walk to 
daylight. 

He still was looking at the de 
more than fifty yards from him, 
an abrupt, inconceivably sudden 
the animal flung itself about, 
shrilly, and bounded out of vie 
cover back of the bank. 

Farlow thought it must haves 
smoke. Then a sound caught ! 
was a splatter of gravel from tl 
bank above the cabin. He hear 
Idly he lit the cigarette he had 
himself; and the sound once m 
to him, he got up and dawdled t 
As he reached it he stopped. 

Halfway down the slope bi 
rain-soaked, battered figure in ¢l 
flannel shirt. Clinging to the t 
and bushes for support and 
foot along behind her, Judy C: 
heading toward the cabin door. 

“T’ve come back, Rand. I 
Help me, won’t you?” she said. 

He got to her just as she fell z 
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a year I had learned to do tk 
and was not working as much as_ 
doing in ten seconds. 
The secret of that progress a 
son why the present time will 
improved are the mastery of the tl 
tials of a hundred-yard sprint. : 
sprint, aman must have, first 6 
ability. Then he must hae 
amount of sprinting form. 
physical condition if he expects 
far, and finally if he is to be 
must possess fighting spirit. 
who wants to can make him 
fit, and most Americans alre 
to fight. As for natural abili 
out any preparation, can eas! 
everyone you know who 
trained, why then you can 4 
that Providence has given y 
build upon successfully. 
There remains then but © 
tensive improvement, and th 
ing form. And here are what 1 
be the three essentials of sho 
ning—the start, the stride 2 
And herein are contained 
(Continued on Pag 


One Chrysler Drive Makes Other 


Motoring Dull and Tiresome 


HRYSLER SIX— Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, 
625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; 
aerial, $1995; Crown Imperial, $2095. 

/HRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $005; 
pach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


ydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler Four models at slight 


extra cost. 


ll prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


ddies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models 
wibped with full balloon tires. 


sh 


here are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service 
‘erywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the conven- 
/nce of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Il Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco 
Mtented car numbering system, exclusive with Chrysler, 
hich cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or 
‘moved without conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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Nothing so surely emphasizes the vast difference between ordinary 
motor cars and the Chrysler Six as the new delight you, yourself, 
feel the first time you drive a Chrysler. 


Then you realize, indeed, how tired you are of sluggish, unwieldy cars. 
Men and women who have driven higher-priced cars, owners of 
lesser-priced cars—all find in Chrysler’s eager swiftness, magical ease 
of handling, velvety roadability and riding comfort, a thrill they have 
found in no other car. 


Seventy miles plus with silky smoothness; a flashing pick-up with 
absolute security; amazing economy; responsiveness to woman’s most 
delicate touch; restful driving and unmatched riding comfort —these 
are the results of inherent fineness of Chrysler quality design, ma- 
terials and craftsmanship that give to Chrysler motoring this new and 
unequaled delight which we invite you to experience. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to place a Chrysler Six at 
your disposal. You set the terms for the test—you drive the car, as 


no more than the first 25 or 50 miles to win you forever to 

the charm of the unique and alluring performance that 

captivated, in its first year, over 32,000 Chrysler purchasers, 
and today enthuses more than 76,000 Chrysler Six owners. 


E far and as fast as you choose. You will learn that it takes 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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“Dear me! What can I give 
John for Christmas?” ex- 
claimed Sally. 

“Does he shave himself?” asked Phil. 


“Yes, and how he hates it.” 
“That’s fine,” said Phil, “for I know 


something you can give him which will 
make his shaving a joy.” 

“Really! I’m consumed with curiosity.” 
“Give him a Twinplex Stropper,” sug- 
gested Phil. 

“I don’t believe he would use it. I’ve 
heard John say he wouldn’t bother to 
strop his blades, new blades are so 
cheap.” 

“He won’t say that after he has had 
one shave with a new blade stropped 
on Twinplex,” insisted Phil. 


“Does Twinplex really improve a new 
blade?” asked Sally. 

“T should say it does. I never knew 
what a good shave was until I shaved 
with a new blade which had been 
stropped on Twinplex,” said Phil em- 
phatically. 

“Will a Twinplex make a blade last 
longer?” asked Sally. 

“You bet it will,” Phil ejaculated, 
“Why I use one blade for weeks at a 
time.” 

“How jolly,” exclaimed Sally, “I’ll give 
John a Twinplex and it won’t cost any- 
thing for he won’t have to buy so many 
blades.” 

You can get a Twinplex for him at any 
good store. Models for seven popular 
razors. 


Send for this 
unique Home 


for Old Blades 


Once inside this tiny house with green blinds, 
blades can’t get out to harm anyone. Send 10¢, 
name your razor and we will send you a Dull 
House and a sharp new blade,*made keen by 
stropping on Twinplex. We would just like to 
show you what Twinplex will do to a new blade. 
For fifteen years Twinplex Stroppers have been 
sold on approval at leading stores all over the 
world. Ask your dealer for one. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1642 Locust St., St. Louis 


New York Montreal London Chicago 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
sprinting. No man I know today is perfect 
in any one of them. Sometimes a cham- 
pion will be just about perfect in one of the 
three phases of the race, but never in all of 
them. 

The timers have unofficially clocked me 
in 9 2-5 seconds. Yet I am convinced that 
I did not do any of the three sections of the 
hundred yards perfectly. I never led in a 
championship race at. thirty yards out. 
Therefore I know that I am far from a per- 
fect starter. There are other runners with 
faster leg action and longer strides than 
mine. 

As for the finish, which is my best 
part, I am perfectly conscious of doing sev- 
eral things wrong, though theoretically I 
believe I know how thething should be done. 
And that is why I can say that the hundred 
will be run eventually in nine seconds, for 
sometime in the future someone is going to 
do all three parts of the hundred just about 
perfectly. 

Instead of having to begin as we did and 
find out everything for himself, the future 
champion will have everything that we have 
learned to build upon. He will be ready to 
start at almost the place where we left off. 


Learning How to Start 


I ran three years before I learned how to 
better my finish. I ran six years before I 
found out that my stride was too short, and 
it was not until I lengthened it that I ever 
broke a record. And after eleven years of 
competition I have not yet learned how to 
start. And that was the first thing I tried 
to master. From the evidence it would ap- 
pear that I had an excellent chance to win 
first place for all-around dumbness. How- 
ever, I don’t feel so bad about it when I 
look about among my fellow competitors 
and see that they are practically in the same 
position. For sprint running is, after all, a 
new thing. We have only been running in 
the present way for about forty years. Give 
us time! 

Take the start. All that we know about 
getting away rapidly is to dig the starting 
holes far enough apart so that we will not 
be cramped, and yet have full leverage to 
get away with all our power. We know that 
the weight must be far forward on the front 
foot and the hands, so that we gain momen- 
tum as we leave the holes, because the hands, 
being lifted, cause us almost to fall, and the 
fall is only checked by a tremendous leg 
drive. 

The best starters I know are Loren Mur- 
chison and Jack Scholz in the United States; 
Huber Houben of Germany, and Paul Im- 
bach of Switzerland, a quarter miler. Joe 
Loomis was the best starter we ever had, 
track officials tell us, and yet he was often 
beaten by Irving Mahl of St. Louis, who 
was a flash of light for forty yards. But 
there was a football player at Notre Dame, 
a few years ago, named Mulligan, if I am 
not mistaken, who could spot Mahl two 
yards and beat him in thirty! But this foot- 
ball player could only run about that far. 
He tied up in knots and lost his wind in a 
longer race. But imagine what a sprinter 
of recognized ability could do if he only had 
possessed Mulligan’s start. 

A man throws away precious fifths of sec- 
onds in getting out of the holes and in find- 
ing hisspeed and momentum. Thearm goes 
back too far or not far enough. His first 
step is too long or too short. He has not 
breathed properly. His head is in the wrong 
position and his body is at the wrong angle. 
His nervous reaction is not fast enough and 
his mental attitude is wrong. These and a 
thousand other things may enter into the 
start of a race. : 

There was one year when Jack Scholz was 
the fastest man in America from his holes. 
That was during the indoor season of 1920, 
He would lead Murchison, considered the 
greatest indoor starter of them all, by two 
yards at forty, and do it seemingly without 
great effort. Scholz had caught the idea of 
starting. But he did not know why it was, 
and the rest of us were unable to tell him. 
So after a few months he lost the knack, and 
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he has never regained it. Murchison’s suc- 
cess in starting is dependent upon two 
things—his naturally quick reaction to the 
gun, due to his nervous temperament, and 
his ability to take a number of short steps 
in very rapid order. His feet hit the ground 
in much the same way as when you let out 
your automobile clutch slowly and race the 
motor. He understands why he gets away, 
and so he remains consistently fast from his 
marks and maintains his supremacy indoors 
in short distance running. 

Houben of Germany is another quick 
starter. When I saw him on the mark for 
the first time I thought that there was 
something different in his style, but I could 
not at first understand what it was. Hou- 
ben was starting left-footed! He is probably 
the only left-footed sprinter in existence. 
Practically all hurdlers start this way in 
order to make their stride come right for the 
first hurdle. 

But there is a real reason for Houben’s 
starting in thismanner. Practically all cin- 
der tracks are soft where the sprinters dig 
their starting holes, and the first few yards 
are torn up where the spikes have dug in so 
hard. All of us start with our left foot for- 
ward and drive with our right leg. In all 
big championships there are aseries of heats. 
The ground is stamped down for the finals, 
but this stamping only forms a camouflage 
surface. The earth underneath is treacher- 
ous and you generally have trouble getting 
holes with firm backs, and your first few 
strides you are very likely to stumble. Now 
all right-footed starters naturally have to 
use the same place in a lane. But the left- 
footed starter finds his ground for digging 
holes unused and his first few strides are on 
good solid ground. He gains tremendously 
on the rest of his field. A small thing, per- 
haps, but yet it means inches at the tape 
where inches count. 

The professional runners in the old days 
knew a great deal more about starting than 
we amateurs have ever learned. It was their 
business to know these points, for sprinting 
was their bread and butter. But we do not, 
of course, take our recreation so seriously. 
However, the time is coming when sprinters 
will have to know all about starting; else 
they will be too far behind clever competi- 
tors ever to catch them in the course of a 
race, 

It is still a moot question as to which 
type of man makes the best sprinter. It 
used to be that the tall man with the long 
legs was the ideal type. Bernie Wefers was 
like that, and Tommy Burke, the first 100- 
meter Olympic champion. 
Duffey, Hahn, and a host of shorter men, 
with the present generation of sprinters 
composed of Scholz, Murchison, Hussey, 
Bowman and myself, all comparatively 
short men. But it has been proved that on 
a soft track the tall man has a distinct ad- 
vantage. Joe Loomis used to win all his 
races on a soft track, and he was a sure bet 
in the rain. 


The Importance of the Finish 


Harold Abrahams won the Olympic hun- 
dred meters at Paris in the summer of 1924 
on a soft track. His long legs took fewer 
strides than the rest of us, who were much 
shorter, and we never made up that handi- 
cap. This past summer Murchison and I, 
along with the German sprinter Kornig, who 
is also small, faced a Swiss named Borner in 
the Breslau internationals. The track was 
a sea of mud. The rain came down merci- 
lessly. Borner did not get an especially 
fast start, but while the rest of us were 
plowing through the soft lanes, he was 
striding easily by us to win. He captured 
both the 100 and 200 meters that day, but 
on hard ground he failed to reach the finals 
in the other international match races of 
the season. 

Stride is a tremendous factor in a short- 
distance race. It is very difficult for a man 
to determine just how long a step he 
should take in proportion to the length of 
his legs. If he takes too long a step he cuts 
down the rapidity of leg action, and if his 
stride is too short he is wasting perfectly 


Then came. 


Decemb e 


good energy that might be used 
his speed. 

If it can be said that any on 
three essentials of sprinting is any 
portant than the others, then it js 
the finish. For the man who , 
first often loses his advantage th 
perhaps unconscious thought tha 
is already won, and his musel 
give their best. And it often har 
the man who is paying so much 
to his stride becomes so engrogs 
form that he fails to fight hard 
those closing strides, before the t 

Show me the fast finisher a 
show you a prospective cham 
cause it is much easier to train an 
start and in the stride than it is to 
how to finish. He must be a> 
finish well. He must be able to di 
his best, but better than his best, 
put his whole soul into the fight a 
himself. Houben of Germany 
eyes as he nears the tape and blin 
on for victory. Van de Berge of T 
coming star of the first magnitude 
far forward that he often stun 
falls beyond the tape, but never 
has reached it. 


How to Become a Sprir 


This fighting spirit and energy 
molded into some kind of defin 
Men formerly ran straight throug] 
Duffey, the first man ever to run 
dred in 9 3-5 seconds, discovered ! 
the arms thrust back and the che; 
out, many inches might be gaine 
orthodox method of breaking th 
And he was successful in this fort 
it the “lunge.’”’ Houben uses if 
did Abrahams of England in the ( 
Van de Berge is another discipl 
style. 

Bernie Wefers, the most consiste 
pion of his time, believed in the 
method of finishing. This con 
turning the side of the body into 
with the arm thrown up high in 
The side seemed closer to the sti 
the extended chest, Wefers thou 
still teaches that method at the N 
Athletic Club. Scholz, Murchi 
Hussey all finish this way. 

The finish has long been my 
hobby. Years ago I saw a run 
through the air from fourth to secc 
in the final stride. He jumped for 
in much the same fashion that 
jumper would do. His body wa 
through space and into the string: 
mendous force. He seemed to |} 
opportunity to put everything i 
final effort. So often a man finish 
and feels that he could have do 
better. He has not had the opport 
expend every bit of surplus energ 
the contest. 

I realized the advantag: 
and the shrug as Duffey a 
perfected them. I wanted the b 
and in jumping for the string. 
throw the side of my body in 
and at the same time get my hi 
back with my chest out as 1 
This final spring came natura 
was simply the last stride 
a long, falling step. a 

I run very high, and jun 
string gives me a chance 
increasing my momentum 
the time of taking an \ 
finish when properly done 
an are, but rather a strai 
line into the finish string. I 
very often jump in poor form 
I am tired and go up in th 
of down, as in the Pari 
meter finals. But I probab 
believe in this style of finish, | 
it fails me sometimes at a criti 
for it has grown to be my hobby. _ 

The start, the stride and the finis 
is all you have to learn in order to 
sprinter. And with this, if you 
ural ability, physical condition 

(Continued on Pag 66) 
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The 
eys to Happiness 


A Glorious Christmas Gift to Make 
Myriad Dreams Come True 


HEY’RE ina simple, oddly mysterious jewel box, these keys to the 
car of her own she has wanted so much. There may be other gifts that 
approach but none that rivals an automobile at Christmas. It is the one 


JE STUDEBAKER STANDARD gift every woman wants most in the world. Yet .. . today it 1s one that 


SIX SEDAN even a man in moderate circumstances can give without financial strain. 
Doors—A mple Power—Wool Trimmed For her—the Studebaker Standard Six Sedan is the ideal car. It is a car 
$1395 designed with the wishes of women in mind. Every convenience she could 


possibly wish for. An 8-day clock and gasoline gauge on the dash, im- 
proved one-piece winds hield with automatic cleaner, sun visor and rear- 
view mirror, dome light, ash receiver, safety lighting control on the 
steering wheel, stop light, coincidental lock and full size balloon tires. 
Its body is gracious and roomy, seating five passengers in comfort. 


Freight and War Tax Extra 


According to the rating of the Society of Automotive Engineers, the 
Standard Six engine is the most powerful in any car of its size and weight. 


One-Profit manufacture enables you to buy this car of character and 
quality at the lowest price ever placed on a sedan by Studebaker. 


Why a Studebaker is a Safe 
Christmas Present 


You may buy at once with confidence that no an- 
nouncement of “new yearly models”’ at the January 
shows will make your Studebaker artificially obsolete. 

Your Studebaker dealer has Keys to Happiness 
now. He will make car delivery Christmas morning, 
Christmas Eve, or any time you prefer, and arrange 
terms of payment under St tdebaker’s Budget Plan 
of Purchase to fit your ndividual requirements. 
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‘Ihe BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


“Bull” Durham — 


VS. 


olf 


Golf, that’s what is doing 
the damage in this country. 
It ain’t the Boll Weevil, 
or the Potato Bugs, or the 
Taxes, or the poor Movies, 


It’s Golf. 


any more. They’re spend- 


Men won’t work 


ing half their time lying 
about their Golf score, and 
the other half looking at 
themselves in the mirror in 


Knee Breeches. 


Golf has made more liars 
out of people than the In- 
There’s 


invested in 


come Tax. more 


Knee 


Breeches and Niblicks than 


money 


there is in carpenters’ tools 
and plows. Knee Breeches 
has exposed more bad shaped 
legs than a Burlesque show. 
If Golf was played as much 
as it was talked it would 
supplant Poker as our Na- 


tional game. 


The reason some men don’t 
use Caddies 


stinginess, but because they 


is not thru 


are ashamed. 


ty 


Y, 


‘Genuine BU 


Circulation Mgr. W. RoGers 


Another “Bull”? Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 


feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch for them. 


PAS." Use Bull’ @@ugham. 
It don’t show up your funny 
legs; it don’t make you lie; 
it’s the top hole of tobacco; 
it’s under Bogie every sack. 


P. P. S. There will be another piece 
here two weeks from now. Look for it. 


More of everything for a lot 
less money. That’s the net 
of this ““Bull”’ Durham prop- 
osition. More flavor—more 
enjoyment and a lot more 
money left in the bankroll at 
the end of a week’s smoking. 


Editor Witt ROGERS 
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spirit, your chances for success are un- 
limited. And of all these requisites the one 
most noteworthy is fighting spirit. Catalon 
of the Philippines, four times the Far East- 
ern Olympic sprint champion; Helle of 
Finland, the best dash man his country has 
ever produced; and little Harold Lever of 
Philadelphia, intercollegiate champion and 
one of the best men the University of Penn- 
sylvania has developed—these and many 
more are heroic examples of what fighting 
spirit will do for those who have not been 
overly blessed with natural ability or with 
the technic of running. 

Fighting spirit! That was the quality we 
first missed when we visited the Chinese 
athletes. Splendid specimens of manhood, 
so many of them; natural athletes, with a 
large group of clever strategists in some 
fields of sport, they seem to lack altogether 
the ability to meet physical contact and to 
fight back. They are splendid fellows to 
play with, filled with good humor and 
sportsmanship. But they do not take any- 
thing seriously enough, according to our 
standards of civilization and of life. 


The Fighting Spirit 


They doubtlessly laugh at us as much as 
we laugh at them. For it is just as difficult 
for them to understand our philosophy of 
life as it is for us to grasp theirs. If they 
have plenty to eat and a place to sleep they 
feel that life has treated them well. They 
want to be happy more than anything else 
and they seem to succeed excellently well. 
And when they come to the place where 
they can obtain no more food and no dwell- 
ing place, why, they join the army—any 
army. It is immaterial. For in the army 
they will get food most of the time and a 
place to sleep part of the time, and there is 
always the chance that they might get some 
pay, though the latter condition is not 
very likely at present. 

However, the average Chinese soldier 
does not take many chances. When ordered 
into the field he is apt to find himself a giant 
rock or bullet-proof shelter of some kind, and 
then he rests. Occasionally he points his 
gun in the general direction of where he im- 
agines the enemy might be and fires. He 
does not permit himself the hazard of sight- 
ing the foe, and he is not greatly worried 
as to the length or result of the campaign in 
which he happens to be engaged. He knows 
that if his forces fight too near a white man’s 
home and prove an annoyance, the white 
man is very likely to come out and take 
his gun away from him. But that is 
satisfactory also, because he is certain to 
receive a bit of money or a good meal in re- 
turn. They tell the story in China of one 
old American line sergeant last winter who 
found a Chinese army disturbing his peace 
and went out one night alone with his gun. 
The next morning he walked into Shanghai 
with five thousand prisoners. He merely 
ordered them to stack their rifles and fall 
into line. No, the average Chinese soldier 
is not exactly what we would define as a 
fighting man. 

And that spirit predominates in their 
athletic work. They do not try long enough 
nor work hard enough to succeed. Perhaps 
some day they will. And if that time comes, 
why, certainly they will no longer be just a 
horde of people living in the same country, 
but a nation of men, with a collective re- 
sponsibility. For wherever you find suc- 
cessful athletic teams among the youth, 
you certainly discover a similar spirit of 
team work and unity in the national activi- 
ties of that people. 

Nowhere did I discover a finer example 
of this same fighting spirit than in far away 
Finland. Beyond the balmy Baltic, in the 
far northland, three million Finns live apart 
from the world. Through a thousand years 
they have maintained their. individuality. 
First the Swedes and then the Russians 
tried to destroy their national pride and 
their racial unity. But the Swedes and the 
Russians dismally failed. They have f. ought 
for their living through the centuries, wrest- 
ing it from stronger peoples and battling 


December 


the elements of Nature in order to 
Today these people maintain th 
rigorous standards of living. They, 
bread, so hard that normal t th 
peoples cannot crack it. They take 
steam baths, so hot that the son 
softer civilization could not standt 
a nation they retire in the win 
fore eight in the evening, and a 
and five in the morning. They 
They never have time for lo 
take life as a serious thing. 

given to spontaneity. Neither 
dull-witted or dry. They have 
of humor and make excellent gs: 

They do not develop very q 
new sprint champion, Helle, ig 
to be a babe in arms at the 
and they say that he will be 
when he grows up. He is 
twenty-five. Quite different 
maturity from our own, or our 
the Philippines. When we reach 
they told us that they had a greai 
who unfortunately was now a 
his best days behind him. He he 
champion for ten years, and n 
his twenty-third year! That wa 
One was through before the 
menced. 

But be sure that Helle in 
make up for his late start. He 
his training. He has already s 
purpose to win, and he is just 
making progress as his famous eo1 
Paavo Nurmi. I visited the la 
I saw him as a simple citizen 
little country, living in quiet se 
Nurmi seemed to be very happy 
ways feels best when he is left ¢ 
and his neighbors in Abo cater to! 
It is easy enough for them to 
cause the majority are like Nurr 

Nurmi was very happy to t 
his home-coming. ‘There was 
stration. Only four or five 
steamer. We had breakfast 
then I went home.” 


That was all. Different i 
Nurmi’s departure from this 
from his reception in Stockhoh 
thousands waved him greeting as 
through the land on his way to A bo. 
runs because he loves to. His | 
fond of this form of exercise and 
herited the running instinct, itw 
But he developed his own nat 
few men have ever done in 1 
any sport. His success he ow: 
He trained himself. He pun 
He sacrificed himself. .Wher 
the Olympic games he went 0 
at high noon on the hottest day 
very warm in Finland in sum 
he wore heavy sweat clothes. 
every ounce of water from hi 
dried himself out. He was taking 
with the Paris heat. And when ot 
with natural ability were exhaus 
they had not trained in such 
fashion, Nurmi went on to viet 
cally superb. And Nurmi typifie 
of Finland. a 

Today he has few rivals in the 
none in America. There is a sche 
in Sweden, named Edvin Wid 
beat some of Nurmi’s times, but 
defeat the Phantom Finn. Ther 
great middle-distance stars in E 
probably could beat Nurmi ove 
distance, but who have not | 
Nurmi has done. 

There is Paul Martin of Switzer 
“Mel Sheppard of Europe.” He 
fighter. But he does not have 
to train. He is a medical stude 
sanne University and he has 
every honor in Europe in the é 
and in the 400 meters also. Hi 
less prove a sensation in Ami 
is no Nurmi, because he h 
as the Finn. And there is Pa 
and Peltzer of Germany, 
Switzerland, and Engdahl o 
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But why? 


HE had known Jarvis 

for a long time. When 
they announced their en- 
gagement it was no sur- 
prise to their friends. 


They had expected it. 


Then, as the plans for 
their marriage were well 
along, he came to her one 
day and told her the en- 
gagement would have to 


be broken. 


It came to her like a 
thunder-bolt out of a clear 
sky. 

“But why?” she asked. 

He turned his head. It 


was something he could 
not bring himself to dis- 
cuss. 

* * aK 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 114 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


use 
LISTERINE 
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A CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager with you that 
if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you’ll come back for more. 


LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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For days when you've 
forgotten your rubbers 


M** a time when you are caught without 
rubbers, ‘Barbourwelt will save your feet a 
wetting. 


Of course you can make almost any shoe leak if 
youtry. Evenashoe made with Barbourwelt will 
leak if you wade through water. For all ordinary 
conditions, though, a‘Barbourwelted shoe is very 
effectively sealed against underfoot dampness. 


Water gets into a shoe along the inseam. Bar- 
bourwelt seals the whole length of this seam with 
a one-piece rib of leather from toe to heel which 
makes a tight, solid wall that neither dampness 
nor dirt can work their way under. But only genu- 
ine ‘Barbourwelt, in which the rib is part of the welt 
itself, can give you this protection and resist the tend- 
ency of your foot to tread the shoe out of shape. 


Three out of four of all the welt shoe manu- 
facturers are using “Barbourwelt in making their finest 
shoes. Your shoe man has some of their new 
models to show you. 


. 4 
Ste / 
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BARBOURWELT 


STORMWELT" for winter + “DRESSWELI" for summer 
BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Lowe of England, all with their various 
styles of running, all with their special 
training systems and their diets. But none 
of them put as much into their work as the 
man of Abo. And so none of them has suc- 
ceeded so well. 

When I think of Nurmi and his success 
I remember Guillemot of France, who has 
proved to be just as typical of his people. 
The first time I ever saw Guillemot was 
back in 1919. The French Athletic As- 
sociation was about to hold the cross- 
country championship to select distance 
candidates for the French Olympic team 
of 1920. As the entries lined up in the 
Bois, just outside the city gates, early one 
morning, Vermuellon was the favorite to 
win. He had been the champion for many 
years. There was no one else to give him 
even a hard battle. But just before the 
start, a rather hilarious group of young- 
sters came trooping out from’ the city. 
They had probably been spending the night 
in the Montmartre, and some of them were 
still a bit doubtful as to their equilibrium. 
And one of their number had been dared to 
run in this race. Someone got him a pair 
of sneakers and he borrowed a track suit 
and commenced the race, amid a roar of 
laughter. So the runners were lost to view 
in the forest. 

At last into sight came the first figure. 
Everyone thought it was the champion, 
but when the runner drew nearer, people 
were astonished to see that it was the young 
fellow who had started out in such a hi- 
larious frame of mind a few minutes before. 
No one could understand it as he came on 
to break the tape, the new champion of 
France. 

That was Joseph Guillemot, and over- 
night he became the hero of the French and 
the idol of Paris. He did not bother to train. 
His great natural ability and fighting spirit 
were enough to sustain him. He went to 
Antwerp and there he met the great Paavo 
Nurmi, who had ‘never been beaten in his 
favorite distance. 


A Superathlete of Modern Times 


Guillemot ran Nurmi in the five thou- 
sand meters. Lap after lap he stayed close 
upon Nurmi as he had lingered behind Ver- 
muellon in the forest the year before. Fi- 
nally it came time to sprint and then 
Guillemot, with his youth and his marvel- 


| ous natural ability, burst forth with a sprint 
| that was too strong for Nurmi to with- 


stand, and so the Frenchman won the 
championship of the world that day. Of 
course he returned to Paris more than ever 
the idol of the people. 

Three years slipped away. I stood in 
that same forest again and watched the 
runners start on the distance race which 
would determine the candidetes for the 
French Olympic team of 1924. This time 
Guillemot was the favorite. He had been 
living his same old Parisian life. He started 
out in his same gay fashion. 

Finally into view again came the first 
runner. And when the people looked closely 
they saw that it was not Guillemot. Then 
came the next and the next and the next 
until forty-five runners had crossed the 
finish line before Guillemot came struggling 
in. He was completely exhausted and fell 
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unconscious. He had failed to q 
his own team to represent his ¢ 
the greatest Olympics of all. _ 

So this time Joseph Guillemot 
in the stands and watch the man 
had beaten four years before sy, 
victory after victory, Paavo Nurr 
land, the superathlete of mode 
who had set himself a goal and tr, 
sacrificed for it. 

But Guillemot was a typical Fy 
with a Frenchman’s fighting heart 
not despair. He knew why Nurmi 
ceeded. And though there was no 
race to be won, Guillemot started; 
dition himself that he might pro: 
world and Guillemot that he eo 
back and that he could set re 
even Nurmi to think about. 

This season Guillemot is runni 
did of old. I saw him match str 
some of the best men in Europ 
Olympic stadium at Colombes, » 
summer, and beat them easily. 
that he will soon be in conditioy 
Nurmi. He is happy now, for 
mastered himself. Fighting spirit 
ural ability were not enough; h 
condition, and in getting it he is g 
youth of France a lesson. . 


Brothers on the Field of. 


Between France and Finland t 
nation of athletes springing up 
liable to eclipse the achievements 
in the years ahead. The youth of t' 
try have taken a whole-souled in 
track athletics. The war held the 
but now they are making amend; 
war. I speak of Germany. Neve 
seen more enthusiasm over athlet 
cently, Murchison and I competed 
before a crowd of 55,000 people. 
and old alike are following trach 
want the development that track g 
they have found a champion to 
after in Huber Houben of Krefel 
brown-eyed, dark-haired German 
has been winning consistently fi 
years. Murchison and I have c 
against him on several occasion; 
the past two years, and though * 
been able to hold the upper hand ir 
meters, the lion’s share of the hono 
100 meters belongs to Houben. 
doing a great work in Germany, 
string of victories have encouraged. 
an unprecedented extent. | 

In the sixteen countries that wi 
we found interest and progress to £' 
tent in track and field sports. We 
ered all varieties of track techni 
quite odd and some that even 4 
the American style in many i 
Everywhere we found a spirit of fe) 
and hospitality and friendliness. 
no difference to our competitors o1| 
selves what political differences ¢/ 
ernments might have had in the D 
were brothers together on the field 

And looking up at that ancier 
building that still stands on the a 
des Italiens, I thought, just beford 
for home, that the dream of the g! 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin of a 
international peace through the me 
athletics, was perhaps somethin 
than just a dream after all. 
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“Well, how do you like it by now?”’ 
“It’s a Great Automobile!”’ 


When you see z—it /ooks like a Great Automobile 
When you drive it—it feels like a Great Automobile 
When you own it—you know it’s a Great Automobile 


—and you dont hesitate to tell your friends so 


The NEW Established 1851 - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MARMON # 


MARMON COMPANY 
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4 AC 95 


[Look for the Red and Yellow Label] 


For Genuine Service 


Insist on These Genuine Parts 


ENUINE replacement parts for the Eclipse Bendix 

Drive give genuine service. They are the product 
of the finest engineering and manufacturing facilities 
—and embody the skill and long experience that dis- 
tinguish the original unit. Each genuine part is plainly 
marked “Bendix” and the spring, illustrated above, 
displays a red and yellow label. Most dealers, garages 
and service stations can supply genuine parts for the 
Eclipse Bendix Drive. When emergency necessitates 
replacements, insist on the genuine. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CoO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


“THE MECHANICAL HAND THAT CRANKS YOUR CAR” 
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TLEMEN OF THE JURY 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Always His Honor dominated the room. 
I have never seen anywhere in American 
life such consistent, grave and reverent 
bearing. I had a feeling that this attitude 
was not due so much to the nature of this 
particular judge as to the traditions which 
have grown up around his office. He was 
a symbol, and conscious of it. Calm, seri- 
ous, deliberate in thought and speech, aloof 
from personalities which possessed the liti- 
gants, he succeeded in impressing this same 
attitude upon the jurymen. 

But never in American life had I ever be- 
fore been conscious of such autocracy or 
been under the sway of such authority in 
civil life. .No medieval king was ever more 
of a potentate than a judge in his court 
room. As far as the day goes, his decisions 
are final. Everyone within these four 
walls is subject to his immediate commands 
and may not even discuss them. An ob- 
jector may take exceptions and appeal, but 
that does not affect the moment. It was 
pretty to watch His Honor silence aggres- 
sive and rebellious lawyers. 

An indictment was now read to a be- 
wildered defendant and he pleaded not 
guilty, whereupon the clerk proceeded to 
impanel a jury. Here again I was im- 
pressed with the dignity of the method, 
although it varied considerably in dramatic 
power with the personality of the different 
clerks. Some men rattle through the form 
as incoherently as some clergymen read 
the Scriptures, giving no heed to the mean- 
ing and making of it purely ritualistic pat- 
ter. Others, on the other hand, bring out 
the full value of each word, with a result 
that certainly justifies the effort. 

This was particularly noticeable in the 
two styles of administering the oath. In 
the press of business sometimes only the 
first two words are enunciated clearly, while 
the rest fades away into a meaningless 
jumble. I was to discover that, at best, an 
oath is strangely ineffective in a court 
room, and this careless delivery may partly 
account for the fact. In contrast, we had 
one clerk who really put his heart into this 
detail. Facing the witness, he met him eye 
to eye and spoke slowly and deliberately. 
In a voice which could be heard distinctly 
through the whole court room, he made 
this oath mean something. 


Standing for Your Country 


“Do you swear that the testimony you 
shall give shall be the truth’’—here he 
paused to let the word sink in and went on 
with added emphasis—‘‘ the whole truth ’— 
he paused once more—‘‘and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God?” 

The last four words, as he pronounced 
them, made every witness blink. The 
effect, however, wore off with the examina- 
tion and cross-examination, for there was 
little in the attitude of the lawyers to sus- 
tain any such solemn standard. 

The clerk began to read to the jurors the 
traditional recital of their duties and obli- 
gations. I remember only one line. The 
defendant was entitled to put himself upon 
his country, ‘‘which country you are.” 
Those words stuck permanently, and I do 
not think there was a man among us who 
did not feel both pride and a sense of grave 
responsibility in being thus called to stand 
for his nation even in this relatively minor 
capacity. Furthermore, it was quite a dif- 
ferent emotion from that associated with 
military duties, with which most of us were 
familiar. It was quieter and deeper. A few 
tried to turn away from it, half ashamed, 
as boys are of an exposed virtue, but to 
some extent it. gripped every one of us. 
“Which country you are’’—in what to 
me was a new way. I had, against my will, 
become part of the judicial system of my 
nation. It made of me, on the spot, a 
better citizen. 

The names of the jurors, printed on small 
cards, were shuffled and placed in a wooden 
box. The cover was closed and the clerk 


mixed them further by a vigorous 
Then, standing with his back to th 
picked out one card at a time, rea 
name. As each man was called he 
the room to the jury section. § 
good men and true were chosen, the 
being appointed foreman by th 
Both the lawyer for the prosecutior 
lawyer for the defense carefully se 
each man and referred to notes on 
I had been chosen and was not ch; 
and so became at once a real juror 
The cases argued before us were 
same general nature, the result 
liquor raid in a single section. 
thrown out by the district attorne 
had gathered in a varied assortme 
operators handling manufactured 
the gallon, and little corner-store 
who sold it to a favored few by tl 
The group included both men and 
old and young, many of foreign e; 
and at least one old-type New Er 
The raid had been sensational 
order to clean up a whole area, e: 
whether big or little, was tried wi 
care. This was due largely to th 
and courage of a young assistant i 
trict attorney’s office who was in ( 
the trials. He was fighting hard ; 
bare knuckles, because he was of 
ture and because he had not yet ha 
fall into a professional rut. I was 
he was only four years out of the la 


The Psychology of the J 


Stockily built, and somewhat in 
his movements, with a slouchy be: 
a nonchalant voice, he promised ¢ 
add about as much excitement to | 
mer court room as the droning fii 
windowpanes. He appeared bored 
whole proceeding, as though he w 
only as a matter of routine, anxiou 
it over with and get on to more i! 
affairs. But it soon became evic 
nothing escaped him. His eyes, 
and his intellect were alert ever) 
It seemed to me that there was at 
ing in this attitude of indifference 
as though he said without speakin 
tlemen of the jury, you understan 
as I do that though we must givet 
a fair trial, they are so obvious 
that this becomes merely a for 
rather stupid procedure.” 

I feel certain, too, that he belie 
but, as we soon learned, this did» 
he was asleep on the job. If hew 
his little part, the attorneys for th 
were acting theirs; though by no 
convincingly. 

My respect for the cleverness 0 
decreased every day I sat in this eo 
The men who appeared before us 
the most part, of mediocre abil 
even the best of them—and we h 
the best—often did their clients 
harm as good as far as their eff 
went. The worst were stupid, ant 
the others were forced to resort 
barefaced trickery and profession 
risy that they prejudiced the av 
telligent man from the start. 

Of course in these particular ¢ 
were up against it. The evidence 
their clients was as conclusive as 
sible for human evidence to be, as 
of the intelligent work of a g0. 
agent whose testimony could n' 
slightest particular be impugned 
the general ground that all pa’ 
might be unreliable. Each lawyé 
used this argument and undoubt 
worked upon a universal human J 

Most men instinctively objec 
Snooping around is at best an un d 
business and it is difficult not} a) 
doubt with evidence procured w 
pretenses. But in this case @ye 
overplayed his part by denyin 
whatsoever to the agent and pz 

(Continued on Page 7 


WAS in his glory at a convention, 
sand heating the air. “He was marvel- 
parties. He knew many stories, and 
1 them well. He wore magnificent 
, he was besprinkled with rich jewelry, 
red a good hand at pitch or solo. And 
itomers were always glad to see him. 


‘trips through his territory were like 
‘riumphal tours. He made up his own 
» and he was as touchy as a prima 
‘about his privileges. He regarded 
|sing, vaguely, as ‘“‘good for business.” 
| thousands of friends. Many present- 
/Sinesses owe their success to his efforts, 
‘sold an enormous quantity of goods, 
ld “star” salesman. He seemed 
ad everlasting as the hills. . . 


he has almost completely disappeared. 


ness has speeded up. Merchants are 
New men who know how to say “‘ Good- 
and when to say “Good-bye” have 
ed in hundreds. They spread out 
nes, look the buyer in the eye, and 
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tell him the simple facts about their goods. 
And when he questions his own ability to 
sell a new line, he is shown a set of advertis- 
ing proofs for hischome-town paper, possibly 
a national campaign in addition. 


For no one uses advertising with more 
enthusiasm and intelligence than the modern 
salesman. He knows how it works. He 
knows how to extract the last ounce of value 
from it. And he never expects it to do the 
impossible. For the shrewd salesman knows 
what any good merchandising man knows— 
that, while advertising will speed up sales 
and get a larger volume in a shorter time, 
no amount of advertising will sell a pr ites 
that cannot be sold without advertising. 


The indifference with which the salesman 
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formerly regarded advertising has vanished. 
Salesmen not only expect advertising, they 
demand it. They carry proofs in their port- 
folios. They use it to prove a point or clinch 
a sale. They clip it when it appears. They 
quote it, using the new outside viewpoints in 
their own solicitation. 


To be successful, an advertising program 
must work with and for the salesman. And 
in securing the facts, charting a sales plan, 
preparing a campaign of advertising, we keep 
always in mind the salesman’s viewpoint— 
“Will it sell goods? Will it help me to sell 
goods? Will it help my dealer to sell goods ?”’ 
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Wholesome 
Christmas 


Goodies! 


HERES joy for you as well 
as for the children. There 
aren't any ‘“‘don’ts” about 
Planters Pennant Salted Pea- 
nuts. Besides being supremely 
delicious, they are nourishing 
and wholesome too. Children 
can eat all they want. 


Whole, well-roasted peanuts, 
prepared the Planters way, are 
one of the best of foods besides 
being deliciously good. Put 
them in every stocking. You 
don’t have to hide them away 
any more than you would bread. 
Planters Peanuts are always 
fresh and crisp wherever you 
buy them. 5c everywhere. 
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They are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless 
they arein the glassine 
bags with the name 


“Planters” and “Mr. 
Peanut” on them. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco. 


5 ian tise Ake oe Pe ee nl 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


SALTED PEANUTS 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
as a villain of the deepest dye who had sold 
his soul for a mess of pottage, while ignor- 
ing the fact that his appearance on the 
stand was very much in his favor. There 
was an air of sincerity and honesty about 
the man which it was absurd for them to 
attack in any such violent fashion as this. 
He might have been mistaken occasionally, 
and possibly at times he might have been 
overzealous—an attack along these lines 
might have created doubt about his facts in 
the mind of some jurors, even though he 
had taken very careful notes—but to ac- 
cuse him of deliberate dishonesty was to go 
too far. He did not look the part. 

I was surprised again and again through 
these trials at how often counsel for the de- 
fense failed to give us, as jurors, credit for 
possessing horse sense and failed to exercise 
it themselves in such matters as these. For 
me, at any rate, the eye counted quite as 
much as the ear in helping me to form my 
final judgment, and this extended to coun- 
sel himself. Bullying and unfair tactics 
employed in cross-examination of witnesses 
always put me in an aggressive attitude 
toward the man using them. 

Yet lawyer after lawyer committed this 
mistake and by this much weakened his 
case as far as I was concerned. They for- 
get, if they ever knew, that a jury is made 
up of men distinctly more sensitive to such 
impressions than court habitués. The char- 
acter of counsel as exposed in his attitude 
toward the case as a whole plays quite as 
important a part as the character of the 
defendant. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for a 
lawyer to antagonize a jury, and most of 
them did. They did not understand either 
our individual or our collective psychology. 
They acted as though we were a group of 
rather stupid school children or a gang of 
corner loafers subject to the tricks of the 
ward politician. To be sure, we probably 
represented only the average man of the 
street; but had any one of these attorneys 
ever served on a jury, he would have under- 
stood that we were in a different frame of 
mind from the common citizen. 


Perjury From a Ten-Year:-O.d 


Isolated for the time being from the 
crowd, and free to form our judgments 
without interference from outside influ- 
ences and without regard to personal con- 
siderations, we were in an independent 
mood demanding respect. On the whole, I 
think we were a little bit cocky about our 
position. We were jealous of our rights, of 
our power and of our dignity. We resented 
every attempt to hoodwink, to bully or to 
flatter. We even resented being bored, as 
one long-winded, beetle-browed attorney 
discovered to his cost. 

My first case involved an _ Italian- 
American in whose cellar the government 
agent claimed to have discovered many 
bottles and where he testified that he and a 
friend had bought several drinks. The de- 
fense was a complete denial—too complete 
a denial, I thought. The defendant swore 
that he had never seen the government 
agent, had never sold him or anyone else a 
drop of liquor, had never had in his cellar 
anything but a little homemade wine. The 
wife testified that she had never seen any 
men other than a few friends enter or leave 
the cellar and that she had never seen any 
liquor there. A large number of pint bot- 
tles, however, had been found. The ten- 
year-old daughter, frightened and white- 
lipped, was called to the stand to account 
for these. She recited as though by rote 
the following lines: 

“Every day when I come home from 
school I put my home work on the sitting- 
room table and go out on the street and 
hunt for bottles which I sell to the junk- 
man for five cents to buy ice cream with.” 

The district attorney, upon cross- 
examination, asked her to repeat this. She 
did, word for word. A little later he asked 
her to repeat it again. She did,. without 
changing a syllable. Upon this he practi- 
cally rested his case—and it was enough. 


oll t 


The defense in his harangue to 
made a sentimental appeal of halj 
which was absolutely wasted eff 
allowing this girl to go upon t 
he had damaged his case beyond r 
was hardly necessary for the di 
torney to call our attention to thi 
perjury or to the ethical stand 
family which would encourage it 
jury room each man was handed 
of cardboard soiled with long use 
scribed with the word “Guilty” 
other ‘Not Guilty.” Without 


liminary discussion, a ballot was 
twelve cards marked “‘ Guilty” wer: 
by the foreman. 

To a layman, the lightness with 
many of these witnesses commit 
jury—and the little account mad 
the court room—was a surprise. 
ently it was a convention that a d 
is entitled to lie to save himself; 
if this is true it is difficult to un 
why an oath is first administered, 

In one case a little old man, 
haggard and sickly, was a defenc 
the stand he made a pathetic figu 
had an honest face and a simple 
He spoke with a naturalness and ¢ 
which carried conviction. He ] 
keeping a small corner drug stoi 
he had struggled on as best he cor 
face of sickness, living alone in 
above. He brought in sheets 
ledger, thumb-marked pages m: 
some effort, showing that his rece 
only some twenty-five or thirty 
week, leaving a profit scarcely sul 
keep body and soul together. 


Trials and Technicalit 


A number of young men had } 
coming out of his place, but © 
claimed, were only young frie 
helped him out now and then by 
errands. Alcohol in small quant 
been found, but this he used only 
prescriptions. Other bottles had 
covered containing an alcoholic r 
splits—but this he explained he 
for himself on cold winter nights 
was faint and without fire. If ev 
seemed to be telling the truth if 
and his young attorney sat down’ 
direct examination with confider 
the district attorney had noted t 
of the ledger sheets had been 
though certain items were missing 
point a recess was taken. | 

When the court resumed, the « 
to face the old man who had rel 
the seat occupied by defendants u 

“Do you wish to change you 
questioned the clerk. | 

““Yes,’’ answered the old man. 

““Whatsay you now, guilty orno! 

“Guilty,” came the reply w 
tremor. : 

Upon his own confession, it wé 
that in a simple honest fashion he 
from start to finish. And yet ni 
charge was preferred against him 

In a good many other ways t 
tions of the court appear to be at 
with the ordinary conventions 0! 
man.. The juryman, as I saw him 
ested in only one thing—the tru 
matter at issue, judged by ong 
sense, from whatever source it ¢ 
The court and counsel, on the oti 
are bound by rules of evidence 
His Honor pointed out to us, for 
venience and expedition of the tr 
of business. Attorneys taking adv 
this seem to be playing a game of 
to use it to make points for thems 

It is not easy, however, to trait 
weeks the average juryman to thi 
view. Take, for example, the 
defendant has the right to testify 
his own behalf; and that if he 
this shall not be considered Pp 
against him. This grew out of : 
rule forbidding him to testify at‘ 
belief that the evidence of a defe 
valueless, anyway, because he w 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall-was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
of celebrities in the world of music have been 
welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 


ry us Tn eae sei 


and as friends of the Steinway family. 


Ox: of the most remark- 
able things about the Stein- 
Way piano is that it may 
be yours so easily and so 
quickly. 

It is true that the Stein- 
way is the choice of all the 
notable pianists. Its mirac- 
ulous singing tone and its 
astonishing durability are 
known all over the world. 
Five years and eleven 


tion and construction. A half- 
century of skill, knowledge and | 
integrity is built into each model 
yet a short visit to a Steinway 
dealer, or even a telephone call, 
will suffice to arrange for its pur- 
chase and immediate delivery. 
The Steinway has always been 
sold at the lowest possible price as 
a matter of principle. To make it 
even more available to those. true 
lovers of music for whom it is de- 
signed and built, the Steinway 
family added the advantage of time 
payments. And the terms upon 
which the Steinway is now sold 
are so remarkably convenient that 


months are required for prepara- 


BTE 


Miscua Levitzk1 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


a new music-loving public has been 
added-to the long list of celebrated 
Steinway owners. 

Some of the many styles and 
sizes will fit the acoustic condi- 
tions of your home and the limi- 
tations of your income. Each is a 
true Steinway, conforming to all 
the Steinway principles and ideals. 
Each is constructed under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Steinway 
family, who, now as always, own 
and direct the entire company. 

And each will bring to you, as 
it brings to Paderewski, Hofmann, 
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New STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th St., New York 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 
buildings on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, 
it will extend the Steinway tradition to the new 
generations of music lovers. 


Rachmaninoff and hun- 
dreds of others, a new sense 
of the inner meaning and 
significance of music. A 
Chopin nocturne reveals 
unexpected and exquisite 
nuances. A Bach prelude 
takes on a- more stately 
measure. A little song 
from the steppes becomes 
a thing of velvety depths 
and shadows. The strange 


erns become plausible and 

pleasant. 

Year after year, decade after dec- 
ade, the Steinway makes its return 
in pleasure and delight. You will 
never want any other piano. You 


stumbling rhythms of the mod- 


need never buy another piano. 


ee eR ee 
There is a Steinway dealer in your community 
or near you through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. *Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and Up srunsperation 
STEINWAY & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 
tog West 57th Street, New York 
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Walk-Over 


SHOES or Men and Women 


on every shoe 
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Take STYLE for granted 
in this smart shoe 


WSS can see good style in every 

stream line and flowing curve 
of this Walk-Over shoe. You can 
take style for granted in any 


Walk-Over. 


Yet there is something more 
than eight letters and a hyphen 
in the Walk-Over name. There is 
a promise of foot fit and shoe 


quality to make the 
style you like give you 
the wear and comfort 
that you want. 

Any Walk-Over 
dealer will have a 
shoe style to suit you 
—and fit you. Walk- 
Over shoes are built 


. 1 
Ordinary 
heel, not wide 
enough at the 
bottom. Your 
heel makes 
the sides 


spread, and 
the shoes gape 
at the sides 
and rub at 
the heel. 


to fit not merely a standard size, 
but real men’s feet. There is a 
Walk-Over shoe to fit you as if it 
were made to order. 

Slip your doubtful feet down 
into the friendly welcome of that 
shoe. Be surprised at the roomy 
feel of freedom that your toes 
can have in smart and stylish 


i i 
Pear-shaped 
heel, wide 
enough at the 
bottom for 
your heel to 
expand under 
your weight, 
without 
spreading the 
narrow, 
clinging top. 


shoes. 

Walk—and learn 
the comfort that a 
snug and narrow arch 
can give you in part- 
nership with the cling- 
ing, non-slip, no-gap 
fit of the Walk-Over 
pear-shaped heel. 


Write for Style Book M, and the name 


of the Walk-Over dealer nearest you 
COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Mass., U. S. A. 


GEO. E. KEITH 


© 1925, G. E. K. Co, 
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lie. Later he was allowed to testify if he 
wished. It is not easy to convince the man 
without legal training that a defendant will 
not avail himself of this privilege if he is 
anxious to bring the truth out, and that con- 
trariwise, if he does not take the stand it is 
because he dares not subject himself to 
cross-examination. 

Again, upon purely technical grounds, 
much evidence may be excluded after it 
has been inadvertently admitted. It is or- 
dered struck out and the jury is instructed 
to ignore it no matter how pertinent it may 
be. But the impression made by these 
facts cannot be struck out of the minds of a 
juror by any order of the court. Many at- 
torneys take advantage of this truth to in- 
troduce such evidence, although knowing 
that later it will be struck out of the record. 

I heard of one lawyer who used this trick 
in a still more subtle way. He had an 
impossible case and was working for a 
disagreement. With this in mind, he de- 


| liberately violated rule after rule of court 


| procedure in order to draw from the prose- 
| cuting attorney and from the court objec- 


tion after objection. Furthermore, His 
Honor knew exactly what the man was 
about; and yet because he was clever 
enough to keep just this side of contempt 


| of court, His Honor was powerless to stop 


him. As a result, the jury felt that this 
attorney was being treated unfairly and 


| actually brought in a disagreement. Later 
this attorney apologized in private to the 


judge. 
“T had to make them feel I was being 
picked on,”’ he confessed; “‘it was my only 


chance.” 


We had been having our share of indiffer- 


ent lawyers, but now we were to listen to 


another type—one who had established a 
reputation as one of the keenest criminal 
lawyers in the state. It isa question if on 
the whole such a reputation did not act as a 
handicap. I, for one, was immediately 
put upon my guard. From his first appear- 
ance I watched him with suspicion. More- 
over, to speak frankly, I was more or 


| less prejudiced against any client who em- 
| ployed him, feeling that no man would go 


to such an expense unless in a desperate 
plight. Of course, I knew nothing about 


| his fees—although later he told me what 


they were in several cases—hbut there 
were many rumors afloat not far from the 
mark. 


Twelve Good Men and True 


In spite of this initial hostility, my ad- 
miration for the intellectual keenness of 
the man, his resourcefulness, his farsight- 
edness, his fighting ability and his tact, 
increased steadily. From the start to the 
finish I could not see where he missed a 
possible point for his several clients. And 
he fought, tooth and nail, every second. 

He made a point, apparently without 
affectation, of being gracious to everyone 
in and out of the court room with whom 
he came in the slightest contact. Toward 
court and jury he was invariably smiling 
and punctilious. A fact which both appre- 
ciated was that he never wasted a moment 
of time. Another fact which soon became 
apparent was that he was master of every 
technical detail of criminal law and of 
procedure, even when for his own purposes 
he chose to ignore them until warned by the 
court. 

The trials in which he appeared partook 
of the nature of a duel between him and the 
prosecution as represented by the assistant 
district attorney, twenty-five years his 
junior. It was a battle of wits between sea- 
soned experience and aggressive youth, 
with-a defendant appearing to be scarcely 
more than a pawn in the game. We of the 
jury appreciated this contest, for it relieved 


Decembe; 


the tedium of much that hac 
monotonous repetition; but ne 
moment did this swerve us from 
fundamental issue of the prisoner 
innocence. 

It was interesting to me to note 
bornly these twelve men, chosen a 
clung to this one question throu 
technicalities and through all thes: 
and wiles practiced by counsel, 
more they did this in face of wl 
have been considered personal p 
For example, all these cases were 
of the Volstead Act, of. which mz 
jurors did not approve. And } 
man took the position that so lo 
act was in force, violators of it wh 
should suffer the penalty. Their 
cern was to determine whether 
proof was offered of an illegal sa 

Both attorneys endeavored tobi 
the reliability of witnesses by a 
to show either that they were de 
lying or that their memory was 
To the layman, nothing in court 
seems more unfair than the tactic 
to this end. The object, on both 
viously enough, isnot to get the tr 
break down the witness. And th 
at a tremendous disadvantage. ] 
than not, he is frightened, and the 
counsel does his best to frighten 
further. Questions are roared a 
hind a menacing finger; scowling 
are made for direct answers when 
swers are impossible; and claims 
upon his memory which not one 
hundred could satisfy. 


Tripping Up a Witne 


In one case, counsel stood befo 
erate witness with a big pad of p: 
hand and impressively wrote dc 
reply, stopping often to make hin 
names and addresses, until in th 
man was scarcely sure of his own 
cannot tell how effective such me 
with other jurymen, but with m 
ways put me in sympathy with th 
Under such circumstances, when 
did make a conflicting stateme 
upon by counsel, I refused to give’ 
much weight, wondering if I « 
avoided half as many errors unde 
conditions. 

Another unfair advantage take 
sel is the demand for an unqualif 
no answer. There are few qui 
everyday life to which such a rey 
made with impunity. But oftene 
question is so framed as further | 
cate such an answer. Take a (¢ 
time. You are asked if you werea 
place at eight o’clock—answer, } 
Unless there is some especial circ 
to make you positive the ordinar 
“About eight.” | 

“T did not ask you that. I asl 
were there at eight o’clock. Ans! 
no.” ; 

To reply definitely is to commi 
to that precise hour. If eviden 
duced later which proves the tim 
minutes earlier or later, then yo! 
victed of lying. If, on the other. 
try to save yourself by answering 
do not know, the reliability of you 
not only in this particular instan 
all your testimony is called into 
Such a reply as “I can’t answer” 
fuse to answer” is equally disast 

But supposing you take the b’ 
horns and run the risk of commit’ 
self, you answer, “‘ Yes, I was thei 
o'clock.” 

Then, as actually happened in 
before us, the following line of que! 
pursued: 

“You are positive about that? 

(Continued on Page 76 
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Ten Models 
50 to 5460 


Guaranteed 
nconditionally 


(EYPE 215 


narkable for range, clarity, mel- 
ness. Six tubes. Built-in Music 
ster Reproducer. Beautiful 
hogany cabinet and table, Stor- 
battery compartment, conceal- 

both batteries and charger. 
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(Canadian Prices 
Slightly Higher) 


et Happy Radio Lamily 


~VERY modern home is interested in Radio: the most forward 
J step in the intellectual life of the race since the invention of 
ating—the world-fulfilment of the spirit of the Renaissance. 


ivery home has its highly prized radio set or plans some day to 
7éone. Every family is at heart or in fact a Radio Family. 

ind now comes a representative family of Music Master Receivers, embody- 
the demonstrated principles of radio science and providing radio reception 


thy of the full powers of Music Master Radio Reproducer—the Musical 
rument of Radio—for which there IS no substitute. 


very home, whether country estate or farm house, town dwelling or suburban 
galow, finds in some member of the Music Master Radio Family precisely 
type of receiving set demanded by its particular radio requirement, in exactly 
model expressive of individual taste or suggested by standards of expenditure. 


Ask any authorized Music Master dealer to show you these receivers. 
See Music Master—hear—compare—before you buy amy radio set. 


{Music Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
PHILADELPHIA, 128-130 N. Tenth Street 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 


TYPE 60 
Five tubes. Special Music Master design. Full, round, natural tone. *60 


Three selectors for precise tuning. Without equipment 


TYPE 100 


Five tubes. Resonant reproduction. Exceptional range. Massive 


mahogany console cabinet. ‘‘B” battery compartments in cabinet. $ 
Without equipment 
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> PRIDE OR 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Tracks and trains and terminals 
make a railroad—but they don’t 
make railroad service. 


Because New York Central men 
take pride in their work, the 
New York Central Lines are able 
to maintain high standards of 
operation. 


What measure of public good 
will the New York Central Lines 
have gained through nearly a cen- 
tury of public service has been the 
result of the spirit of achieve- 
ment that has inspired the rank 
and file of New York Central 


men. 


Boston &Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie~New York Central 
and Subsidiary Lines 
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“Yes, sir.” 

‘“What makes you so positive?” 

“Why, I know, that’s all.” 

“How do you know that you know?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

““My question is clear enough, isn’t it? 
You state that you are positive you were 
there at eight o’clock. How do you know 
that?”’ 

How does one know anything? Doubt 
could be cast on most of the ordinary facts 
in any man’s life when put to such a test. 
Of course, there is a limit to this line of 
cross-examination where the court will in- 
tervene, but on the whole His Honor is very 
cautious about interfering with the privi- 
lege of lawyers in either direct or cross- 
examinations. It is his job to get the case 
settled and out of the way if possible, and 
every objection by him offers counsel an 
opportunity to file an exception which may 
take the case up to a superior court. Often 
enough the defense will pursue these dila- 
tory tactics with a view to bargaining for a 
compromise, knowing that in the present 
congested condition of the courts both 
bench and prosecution are eager to get on. 
Many consultations looking to this end are 
held in the judge’s private office during re- 
cess between His Honor and opposing 
counsel. As a result the defendant will 
often plead guilty in the hope of a shortened 
sentence. 

It is surprising how, through all the 
obstacles put in its path, the truth will 
trickle through to the mind of the average 
juryman and how receptive to this truth he 
is. This was particularly noticeable in the 
way the final harangues of both counsel 
were received. Upon this speech the dis- 
tinguished attorney for the defense spent 
his best efforts. Feeling had run high at 
times during the trial, and the prosecuting 
attorney had made several stinging criti- 


| cisms of the sharp practice pursued by his 


brother. 


How to Tell Truth From Lies 


“He is young,’ he commented in re- 
sponse. “‘But let me tell you, gentlemen of 
the jury, that after he has made his repu- 
tation in this office, you will find him in 
private practice, if you live long enough. 


; | And then you will find him handling just 


such cases as these of mine, and if he does 
his duty you will find him handling them in 
just this way, notwithstanding all he has 
said against my methods.” 

Whether this was true or not, it was a 
keen thrust based on his knowledge of hu- 
man nature; and though it had nothing to 
do with the case, took the sting out of the 


| gibe which had called it forth. But the re- 


mainder of the address, so far as an at- 
tempt was made to play upon either the 
emotions or the supposed prejudices of 
the jury, might as well have been un- 
delivered. 

It was done more skillfully than in other 
cases, and with finer art; but we accepted 
it purely as a tour de force. It played no 
part in our deliberations and did not influ- 
ence, so far as I could see, a single man, 
which is contrary to the best traditions of 
fiction. 

This held true also of the address of the 
prosecution, although in substance this was 
more in keeping with what we wanted—an 
analysis and review of the evidence. But I 
think every man had already pretty well 
made up his mind before this. In my own 
case I found no difficulty in reaching a 
verdict by ignoring technicalities and by 
using plain common sense. This was made 
easier by the fact that when a witness lied, 
he overdid it. 


e 


Decembe 


After all, from the point of vie 
technic it is more difficult to lie 
ingly than to tell the truth, an 
artist can get away with it. Cc 
the belief of most lawyers, a little 
on the part of a witness, a frank ir 
record trivialities with the accur 
adding machine, a few contradi 
minor matters, seem more in harr 
an honest man’s memory than gli 
failing certainty. We listened tc 
witness who convinced us all of 
tial truthfulness in spite of the 
every opposing lawyer was satisfi 
had shot his testimony full of h 
witness claimed to have visited 
several times to procure a drink. 

“What was the street and num 
manded the cross-examiner. 

“T don’t know,”’ he answered | 

“You mean to tell this jury 
went to this house several times < 
not know the street or the num 
attorney inquired in triumph. 

““Sure!”’ he replied. “I dic 
what the address was as long 2 
drink.” 

Counsel made a great point oi 
the reply sounded to us reasonak 
felt fairly certain that he got his 


What I Gained From Jury 


This group of thirty men, tz 
their normal occupations and surt 
had been together now for five w 
that length of time we had associ: 
absolutely free-and-equal basis, a 
citizens serving their county, t! 
and indirectly their country in 
law and order. We had done th 
the aid of brass bands, flying col 
of the picturesque panoply of w 
military affairs makes this type 
such a romantic adventure. It he 
the whole a sober, matter-of-fact 

And yet it had its romantic 
more significant because so norm 
was romance of a sort in the 1 
camaraderie of lamplighter an 
business man, of writer and pl 
blacksmith and broker, of shoen 
assessor. In off hours we played 
gether or talked of our wives ant 
dren and of our business, of our 
tunes and misfortunes, of our hop 
disappointments. We learned a 
about one another because of an 
terest of man in man, and becau 
time being these interests in no 
flicted. This was reflected in the 
good humor which pervaded all 
ings. Personal jealousies and pers 
udices were temporarily elimina’ 
once did I hear a bitter word spo 
serve a frown. # 

When we received word that ¢ 
was over, there was a note of ser 
our parting. We found opportur 
press our appreciation of the con 
which the court had shown us 
Honor, in turn, thanked us from 
for the attention we had given to‘ 

“T am satisfied with every vé 
have returned,” he said. } 

Our panel, known as the Jur 
broke up. We shook hands and 
to pick up again the threads of 
vidual lives in a dozen different 
in a dozen different social planes. 
one, picked them up in a new spi 

As I was hurrying through th 
I met the attorney for the def 
tended his hand. 

“You were a tough old jury, 
claimed. “But here’s luck.” 


After all, I thought, there’s a! 
even in attorneys. ae 


‘My Wife 


low do you settle questions of 
lyertising and selling? On the 
asis of what your wife says or your 
artner’s brother-in-law thinks? 
it do you decide on the basis of 


hat many people 


RE are a few questions 
hat merchants and 
acturers are constant- 
acted to answer about 
advertising: Should 
slude a return post- 
vith this letter? 
photograph or a color 
g the best way to illus- 
hese goods? 

it is a good title for 
voklet ? 

€ opinions are ex- 
d= Expert advice is 
and sometimes taken. 
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think and do? 


vance that you are going to make money out of his work. 
There are few better money-making combinations than a 
sure and confident advertiser and a tasteful and com- 
petent printer. ! 


To merchants, manufacturers, and buyers of printing 
Because Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are known 
to be of standard and superior quality, S. D. Warren 


Company has endeavored to be of still further help to 
users of direct advertising. 


Study into the uses and methods of such printing has 


ooner or later argument over these questions gets given us information that has been condensed into a series of 
1 to what some man or some woman has said or done. _ readable and useful books. One book, just issued, is entitled 
would not bet on who was going to be elected Presi- “The Arithmetic of Advertising.”’ This book shows that it 
x Mayor on such a poll. But you might cheerfully is possible to make exact tests of direct advertising at small 
a chunk of advertising money on the same sort of — Cost; and shows you how to be sure that your program has 


the elements of success before a large sum is spent on it. 


ony. 
re are ways to determine the value of a direct advertis- Copies of this book and others of an equally useful nature 
ogram before any big money is spent. They may not may be secured without charge from any paper merchant 


exact as mathe- 
, but they are less 
lous than opinion. 


are not likely to 
ith your printer on 
uestion of good 
ig and cheap print- 
ou know in ad- 


who sells Warren’s 


9 Standard Printing 
S PanetsamOlachinect 
from us.S. D. Warren 

Company, 101 Milk 


STAN DARD P RINTING PAP E, RS Street, Boston, Mass. 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for better paper 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding better printing 
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Of course that didn’t affect external re- 
lationships necessarily. One could make 
shift to get up in the morning, go about all 
day, even lie down at night, with a stranger 
of that sort—make quite a presentable go 
of it—except for evenings like this, when 
everything either of them said or did opened 
a new vein of irritability. Hideous, in- 
evitable evenings. 

Only, was it worth while, with life still 
heady in one’s veins, to spend oneself mak- 
ing the best of things? Wasn’t there still 
something, somewhere, which didn’t have 
to be made the best of —which was already 
the best, a wave’s curl, a silver path at the 
peak? 

Sharp as jagged edge on new tin, the tele- 
phone in the corner ripped the silence. 
Harris sat still, Sally went. 

She said in a cool well-bred voice, 
“Hello?” 

“‘Hello,”’ said a man’s voice pleasantly. 
“This is Reck. How are you, Sally?” 

“‘Splendid!’”’ said Sally brightly. She 
cast a deprecatory glance across her shoul- 
der at Harris and loathed herself for doing 
it. 

“Doing anything this evening? Thought 
I might drop around for a while—just want 
to talk—haven’t seen you in a blue moon.” 

“One moment, Reck,”’ said Sally nerv- 
ously. “I’m afraid—let me speak to 
Harris.” 

She put her hand over the mouthpiece 
and spoke to Harris with a touch of de- 
fiance. 

“Tt’s Reck Doone. 
round and talk.” 

Harris slouched deeper in his chair. 

“For heaven’s sake, tell him we’re going 
out! What does he'want to talk for? Can’t 
imagine anything worse.”’ 

Sally didn’t argue the question. She 
turned back, tight-lipped, but her voice was 
gently regretful. 

“T’m terribly sorry, Reck. Harris has 
tickets for a lecture or something. Call us 
up again, won’t you? How have you 
been?” 

“Oh, fair enough,” said Reck slowly. 
She could tell he knew she was lying. She 
could tell he knew why. She could tell he 
was disappointed. 

She tried to alleviate that without ad- 
mitting it openly. 

“T’d love to see you sometime, Reck— 
have a good talk.” 

“Tl call you again,” said Reck briefly. 
“Sorry you’re out this evening.” 

Sally went back to her chair. She picked 
up her magazine. 

“T should think you’d enjoy a nice quiet 
evening at home once in a while,” said 
Harris reproachfully. 

“*Quiet’ is good!” said Sally. 

“Well, why don’t you talk to me then? 
You were all ready to talk to Doone.” 

“T haven’t seen him in some time.” 

She knew that was rotten of her. She 
knew it got home. She knew she was 
quicker on her feet than Harris. But she 
didn’t care. She had wanted to talk to 
Reck, just innocent amusing talk, a fresh 
current in the backwater of her existence, 
and she hadn’t been allowed. It came down 
to that. She could have talked to Reck at 
the price of another row. She had been too 
cowardly to pay it. She turned the pages 
of the magazine in silence, bitter and de- 
liberate. If Harris had been jealous of 
Reck, she wouldn’t so much have cared. 
That would have been at least a recognition 
of her personality. He wasn’t jealous, only 
bored at the thought of Reck’s casual 
meandering conversation, gossip of news- 
papers and studios, criticism of other peo- 
ple’s stuff, better for the most part than his 
own, criticism always amusing if sometimes 
slightly feline. 

“Td like to have seen Reck,”’ said Sally, 
studiously polite. 

“Then why the devil didn’t you?” re- 
torted Harris grumpily, and turned a page 
of his paper with crackle and swirl. 


He wants to come 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


The little French clock ticked on. Sound 
came up from the street below. Con- 
glomerate, indeterminate sound—street- 
car wheels, motor horns, the breathing 
noises of a city. 

“There ought to be bars across those 
windows,” thought Sally. “I ought to 
have a yashmak over my face.” 

She began a story and read three pages of 
it without sensing a word. Harris was deep 
in his newspaper, really deep, honestly en- 
grossed, with the man’s faculty of dismiss- 
ing an unpleasant subject when it interferes 
with his personal comfort. When the tele- 
phone rang again, he glanced up—that was 
all. 

Sally answered it dryly, ‘‘Hello—yes, 
this is 7431—just a moment!” 

“For you,” she said to Harris, going back 
to her chair and her book. 

Harris grunted, but after the first 
brusque, ‘‘Well?” his voice changed, be- 
came full of the warmest bonhomie—af- 
fectionate, even. 

“Yeah? How’re you?” 

“No, nothing to speak of. Why, what’s 
up? ” 

“Who’ve you got? When did he turn up? 
Pretty good, eh?” 


“Sure! I’d like to. Don’t know if I can 
make it though. Hold the wire, will 
you?” 


Sally sat immobile, not lifting her eyes. 
Hand over the mouthpiece, Harris in- 
quired with a touch of embarrassment, 
“Sally—ah—this is Jim Boyden on the 
phone. He says they’ve got a little game 
going down at his place tonight—Carl 
Wheelock’s in town—fellow Jim and I were 
in camp with. They want me to run over. 
What do you say? Prob’ly won’t be late.” 

“Think not?” said Sally briefly. 

“Got nothing on for this evening, have 
we?” 

“That wasn’t what I.had to tell Reck.” 

“Damn it, I won’t go if you don’t want 
me to!” 

“T should think you’d enjoy a nice quiet 
evening at home once in a while,” said Sally 
tonelessly. 

Harris cursed, short and deep. He re- 
moved his hand from the mouthpiece. He 


said in quite a different key, “Sorry, Jim, - 


can’t be done—can’t get away.” 

“That’s not true!” said Sally across the 
room. 

“Yeah,”’ said Harris succinctly, “needed 
at home. See you some other time. Tell 
Wheelock hello for me. Good-by.’’ 

The receiver struck the hook with a vi- 
cious abruptness. Harris went back to his 
chair and his newspaper. 

“You needn’t have stayed home on my 
account,” said Sally aloofly. 

“Well, I assure you I didn’t stay home on 
my own,” said Harris. They exchanged 
grim and resentful glances. 

“We're like two people chained to- 
gether,” thought Sally dully—“‘chained to- 
gether and hating each other for being so 
near. He wouldn’t let me see Reck, I 
wouldn’t let him go out—not because we 
wanted to be with each other—we’re fed to 
the teeth—we bite and scratch like two cats 
in a bag. It’s being in a bag together 
that does it. I want to get away from him.” 
She set her teeth and read another three 
pages. 

Presently Harris yawned. He muttered 
something indistinguishable. Then no one 
said anything at all for fifteen minutes by 
the little French clock. 

“And all the rest of my life,” thought 
Sally, “is going to be just like this!” 

Tears of self-pity came into her eyes. She 
saw herself sitting through an endless pro- 
cession of nice quiet evenings at home in a 
chair with a book—acrogs the hearth from 
Harris, in a chair with a newspaper. The 
evenings when they didn’t quarrel would be 
harder to bear, in a way, than the evenings 
when they did, being duller. 

Harris’ paper rattled suddenly in startled 
fingers. He cried, “ Will you listen to this?” 


“Listen to what?” asked Sally scorn- 
fully. 

She felt the ignobility of Harris’ being 
able so soon to resume a friendly relation- 
ship. Either their battle was a real one, 
with real wounds and real losses, or, as mere 
everyday friction, it shamed them both. If 
he meant the things he said, how could he 
next moment expect her to forget them 
while he read her some silly newspaper 
paragraph, some far-off scandal, some 
pseudoscientific discovery? Things she 
had said still smoldered in her conscious- 
ness. Harris whistled long and softly. 

“For heaven’s sake, what is it?” asked 
Sally with keen irritation. 

She closed her magazine over an impa- 
tient finger and sat waiting. 

““After twenty years,’”’ read Harris, an 
excited tremor in his voice, ‘‘pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church in Blankton, California, 
exposed as an impostor. Much-beloved 
minister, it now appears, was never or- 
dained at all. Has been preaching twenty 
years without authority of church—hun- 
dreds of couples whom the saintly John 
Collins married now find themselves living 
together without benefit of clergy 

“What?” said Sally, just above a whis- 
per. Color left her face. Her eyes went 
black under their heavy lashes. 

“The old scoundrel!’ said Harris, and 
added an ugly word. 


qr 


bee sat and looked at each other like 
two people on the edge of a suddenly 
disclosed precipice. 

“It’s the same, all right!”’ 

“Yes, that was the name—John Col- 
lins—St. Stephen’s Church. Does it—say 
any more?” 

Harris stared down intently. 

“That’s about all—he’s been kicked out. 
Somebody with a grudge got hold of his 
record and showed him up. He’s an ex- 
jJailbird. That’s melodrama for you, isn’t 
it? Remember the neat gray beard and the 
gold-rimmed spectacles?’’ 

“T remember,” said Sally. 

“T gave him ten dollars—the son of a 
gun!” 

“Did you?” said Sally. 

“T’ll say I did! Look here, do you re- 
member the names of our witnesses?” 

“His housekeeper, I think, and a man 
burning leaves in the yard. I don’t remem- 
ber their names.” 

“Be on the certificate, wouldn’t they? 
Not that the certificate would do any good 
under these circumstances.” 

“In any case,’”’ said Sally quietly, “I 
haven’t the least idea where it is.”’ 

“Good Lord!” said Harris. “This is a 
sweet mess! Nice thing to happen to two 
perfectly respectable citizens! We rode 
over therefrom Sacramento, didn’t we?” 

“As Tremember it,” said Sally. She kept 
her eyes on her hands, locked together in 
her lap upon the gay cover of the magazine. 

“As you remember it!” jeered Harris 
pleasantly. ‘‘Of course we did! Because 
we wanted to avoid a lot of fuss and feath- 
ers. Well, we seem to have avoided ’em 
pretty thoroughly. Drove back to Sacra- 
mento that afternoon, didn’t we? And 
caught the train for San Francisco that 
night. Wrote your mother from the hotel— 
she was in Boston at the time. Wrote 
your Sacramento cousins same day.” 

“Yes,”’ said Sally. 

“A week later, we came back East,” said 
Harris. 

“Yes,” said Sally. 

“And we’ve never been in California 
since. Not a soul we knew in Blankton.” 

“Not a soul.” 

“Sounds like a movie!” said Harris. 

It did—like a throwback on the screen, 
one scene standing clear through the out- 
lines of another. Sally felt the walls of the 
room she sat in dissolve and fade, felt once 
more stark around her the drab-papered 
walls of that ministerial parlor in Blankton. 


grew to a chuckle. 


A picture of the Good Shepher 
home the ninety-and-ninth los; 
photograph of St. Stephen’s Ch 
wooden-framed, vine-embowere(| 
shabby curtains at the windows| 
brown-and-gray rug on the floc 
theological books on a table, a 
pers, a glass paper weight, hem 
inclosing a cluster of shell flower 

John Collins—not Reverend— 
stage well. What was there in th 
tle place to make twenty year) 


lying worth anyone’s while—any 

Harris’ eyes had been tender, 
unsteady. He had fumbled 
slipped.the ring on her finger. 1 
keeper, if that was her status, h 
gray gingham dress and a mu} 
apron. She had had a gold toot 
glittered convincingly when she 
soon as the ceremony was ove 
you'll be very happy, I’m sure.” 

Sally had been quite sure she 
to be happy. So had Harris. 
kissed each other, half shameless 
before the neat gray beard and 
rimmed spectacles, before the }} 
Collins, who had no more right tc’ 
those solemn words over them th: 
overalled man brought in out o 
leaf mold on his hands and the k 
trousers, for the signing of the 

Those words, in the mouth of 
lins, if that was really his name, 
just nothing at all. No wonder, j 
a beginning, life had gone askew, 
had crumbled, beauty had tarn 
love gone stale. 

“Well,” said Harris briskly, 
just one thing to be done. Simp: 
No need to take anybody in on: 
go to New York tomorrow, ru. 
Jersey, take out a license and hb 
again. Justice of the peace ti 
Nothing to worry about. Not an) 
except ourselves will know. Lu 
Tran across this story in the Hera! 
have been awkward. Now I can 
of the whole thing What? 

“T didn’t speak,” said Sally. 

She hadn’t. She sat and lookec| 
in a kind of speculative calm. | 

“Now see here, Sal,” said Harr! 
fully, ‘‘there’s nothing for you 
about.” 

““T’m not upset.” 

“Yes, you are. I know you 
worried to death and there isn’t 
est reason. We’llsimply take out 
Harris Devlin—Sally Courtenay 

“Would it be in my maiden na 

“Why, yes, of course! Wouldn! 
otherwise. Nothing to be excit) 
Nobody knows you in Jersey.” 

“T am not married now, then?) 

“Mere matter of form, dear.” 

“Tt’s been that—for a long tie 
Sally. a 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing—if it requires exp 

Harris looked sullen for a mom 
thawed into an attitude of ger' 
dulgence. 

“T can understand how you fe 

“Can you?”’ asked Sally curio 

“Of course I can. It’s simp 
off your feet for the moment. { 
shock of my life when I read thali 
and realized who the man was. 0 
as I say, it’ll be the simplest thi 
world to run up to New York. } 
stay on another night and see Fil 
What do you say?” E 

Sally said nothing at all. a 
the opposite wall in silence. 

“Kind of a second honeym 
Harris, small-boy mischief in 

Sally’s mouth set itself hard) 
quiver. | 

“T’ll make an honest woman 
Sarah Courtenay.” z 
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p and walked out of the sitting 
her bedroom, hers and Harris’. 
ss were suddenly scarlet. 

vor the Lord’s sake!”’ muttered 
himself remorsefully. He fol- 
ypping the fateful newspaper on 


as on her knees in the clothes 

ying out a bag—two bags—of 
itleather neatly initialed S.C. D. 
+ the bags she had had when she 
ed—when she was not married— 
‘had thought she was married, by 
John Collins, of Blankton, Cali- 


‘ed them off inside and out with a 
ok from the mysterious shadows 
set, left them open on the bed— 
ot Harris’—and began to collect 
idergarments, blouses, and so on, 
ers and hangers, all this in utter 
»ss, while Harris sat on the side of 
id watched her, a scowl of per- 
epening between his eyebrows. 
Je longer he went over and tried 
arms around her. 

wu’re being a little fool.” 

ntly disengaged herself; she se- 
a dozen pairs of neatly rolled 
sings and added them to the con- 
e nearer bag. 

you know,”’ insisted Harris, fold- 
is, but still regarding her with af- 
amusement mingled with kindly 
of another’s weakness, “that 
wife in the sight of —ah—heaven, 
what some crooked old bird in 
happened to pull on us?” 

a hasn’t had much to do with it 
d Sally. She continued to pack 


be so damned sensitive!” Harris 
ier, “‘Don’t you know a thing 
ouldn’t alter my respect for you 
*the other? Marriage isn’t just 
'f words.” . 
‘as to involve a good many of 
id Sally. Her soft voice was 
sky. The hands moving between 
‘awer shook. 
what a minister rattles off over 
‘the thing of real importance!”’ 
ted earnestly. “‘It’s what’s been 
70 people that counts.” 
sn’t count!” said Sally. 
putting her toilet things, imi- 
ver, into the smaller bag. She 
ithe bathroom and came. back 
othbrush, her tooth paste, a jar 
im and a bottle of talcum. ° 
3 absolutely the limit!’ said 
creasingly dumfounded, and 
las J the foot of his bed and 
\, darkly. 

) Iv 
ty bedroom sheltered them both 
‘should have been delicate quie- 
fled white curtains at the win- 
soft rugs on the floor. Twin 
nted wood, dull green with old- 
yreaths on head and foot piece. 
vainted the furniture. 
de a white-enameled bed and 
ae on the mattress,’”’ Harris 
ad. 
scovering that Sally had spent 
on the mattress, among other 
vas none too well pleased. 
table and chair, small desk and 
awers, Sally had painted them 
S really rather a sweet room. 
‘ure in the uniform he had worn 
ieutenant of marines—stood on 
asilver frame. A good-looking 
let it stand there undis- 
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ed her handkerchiefs and hair- 
wder. She had never bobbed 
srown, soft, silky, with a deep 
ve init. She was vain of her 
me just below her shoulders 
dit. On the honeymoon— 
ppeared had been no honey- 
used to brush it for her. 
ost men brushed their wives’ 


neymoons. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Look here,’ said Harris suddenly, 
“what are you going to do? Don’t you 
think I ought to know?” 

“I am going to a hotel,” said Sally. She 
stood looking about her for something 
which she might have forgotten. 

““What—what the hell! A hotel!” said 
Harris. 

“Don’t be poetic,” said Sally. 
mouth twisted. 

“Why?” said Harris. “I ask you—why?”’ 

“T’m not going to discuss it,’’ said Sally. 
She knew if she did he might wear her 
down. Harris could always talk louder and 
longer than she. Besides which, like a good 
many other women, Sally, when angry, al- 
ways cried, and crying defeats a good 
fighter sooner than anything in the world. 
So she merely said, “I’m not going to dis- 
cuss it’’; and clenched her hands and said 
to herself, “Sit tight!” 

“Which hotel?” asked Harris, reason- 
ably enough. 

“T haven't decided,” said Sally. 

“You mean you won’t tell me?” 

“T mean what I say.” 

Harris left his embattled stand at the 


Her 


' foot of the dull-green bed and came over 


and lifted Sally’s chin in one hand. She let 
him. One can’t resist that especial mascu- 
line gesture without a wildcat struggle and 
a good deal of facial distortion. Sally was 
too proud for either. 

“Look at me,”’ said Harris tenderly, but 
there was the echo of a chuckle in his ten- 
derness. Sally looked at him—a detached 
glance—disconcerting him slightly. ‘Do 
you think I don’t understand?” he told 
her. 

“You haven’t—in some time,’ she re- 
plied. 

He continued, ignoring the pertinence of 
that: 

“Do you think I don’t appreciate what 
you're going through? However silly it 
may be of you Sally darling Hy 

Sally drew away a little, lifted her eye- 
brows. 

“You won’t stay with me,” said Harris 
softly, ‘until you’re really mine, with bell, 
book and candle—with benefit of clergy and 
all the rest of it—isn’t that so?” 

“T won’t stay with you,” said Sally. She 
stood immobile, her chin in the palm of his 
hand, so that it became directly rather a 
ridiculous attitude and he relinquished it, 
sliding his hands down her arms and hold- 
ing her prisoner. 

““You’re a sweet foolish child.’ 

Sally said, rigid under his hand, “I can 
see you're getting quite a kick out of it; a 
Gallic situation, after seven years of matri- 
mony.” 

Harris flushed. He shook her slightly, 
uncontrollably, then dropped her arms as 
he had released her chin. 

“That’s pretty rotten, isn’t it?” 

“T think so,” said Sally. 

She went to the closet and got out her 
coat, got out her hat and took her purse 
from the drawer of the dressing table. 
There was fifteen dollars in the purse, be- 
sides a powder compact in a slim metal 
case, a lipstick, a small silver pencil. She 
didn’t open it. She knew its contents. 

“Don’t let’s row any more tonight, for 
the Lord’s sake!”’ said Harris. 

Sally put on her hat before the mirror. 
Then she went back to the two bags, closed 
and locked them. While she was busy with 
the last fastening, the telephone rang. 
Sally paid no attention to it. Eventually, 
profanely annoyed, Harris responded. She 
heard him, curt and decisive. 

“Yeah. I told you I couldn’t 
come, Jim—another time. .. . No... . 
Matter of fact, I’d rather come another 


time. No, there’s nothing wrong. 
Why should there be? (ae Mireh 
’ obliged for asking me. G’by!” 


He came back into the bedroom, where 
Sally was taking a key from a little Dresden 
box on the desk and laying it in a conspicu- 
ous place on the dressing table. Her dark 


felt hat with its cluster of gardenias on the. 


left side was pulled low over her eyes, over 
the soft wave of her hair. She had put on 
a slim dark coat over the dark silk frock she 
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had been wearing all evening and she 
looked the picture of a dignified and dis- 
creet young woman, ready to go out to a 
concert, to call on a sick-a-bed friend, to do 
anything, in short, rather than the extra- 
ordinary and revolutionary thing which 
Sally was approaching. 

“Jim Boyden, again!” observed Harris 
with deep-seated irritation. “I told him 
once I couldn’t make it this evening.” 

“There’s no reason now why you 
shouldn’t,” said Sally. “By the way, 
there’s the key to the front door.” 

She spoke coolly, but her heart raced in 
her breast. 

“What?” asked Harris incredulously. 

“The key,” said Sally with breathless 
distinctness, “‘to the front door. I shan’t 
need it.” 

“Shan’t you? Why?” asked Harris. 

He walked across the room and stood 
very close to her. He stared down at her 
till Sally felt as if all the blood in her body 
were throbbing in her throat. 

“What sort of rot is this?’’ he inquired, 
and lost thereby any advantage his honest 
amazement might have gained for him. 
They grew tense, facing each other—tense 
and quiet. 

“T’m not coming back,” said Sally. 

“Are you crazy?”’ asked Harris. 

“Not any more.” 

“Then what do you mean by saying 
you’re not coming back?”’ 

“T mean exactly what I say.” 

“You mean—you are leaving me?” 

“Yes? 

“For good?” 

Yes. 3 

“Because of that mess in Blankton? 
Haven’t I explained to you, so far as I’m 
concerned, that doesn’t alter our relation- 
ship one iota?” 

“I’m sorry,” said Sally, “‘because so far 
as I’m concerned—it does.” 

““Haven’t I told you we can get married 
in Jersey without any question of pub- 
licity?’’ 

“T’m not going to Jersey. I’m not going 
to marry you.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“T do know what I’m saying.” 

“Then how can you say you’re not going 
to marry me? You’ve been married to 
me—for seven years.”’ 

“Thave not. According to this evening’s 
paper, I’ve been living with you as your 
wife—for seven years—but I haven’t been 
married to you at all.” 

“How can you be childish enough to let 
a thing like that affect you? Is the letter of 
the law everything to you and the spirit 
nothing?” 

“It’s just because,”’ said Sally doggedly, 
“the spirit isn’t there any more that I’m 
going away. The letter means nothing to 
me but—a way out.” 

“You mean you’d take advantage of a 
technicality?”’ 

“T’d take advantage of anything I could 
lay my hands on that would help me to get 
away.” 

Harris demanded almost with a gasp, 
“From me?” 

“From you.” 

“You mean—you never loved me? 
Sally!” 

She cut short that bitter ery with a 
desperate gesture of denial. 

“T never said so. I did love you; I was 
mad about you; I changed my whole plan 
of life to have you.” 

“Then what on earth Have you 
lost your mind? Don’t you think I love 
you?” 

Sally looked at him straight out of hostile 
eyes. 

“T don’t know whether you love me or 
not. I don’t much care. We’re not friends 
any more. For a long time now we’ve been 
just a man and a woman living together. 
We were lovers the first year and a half 
perhaps—a lifetime is too much to pay for a 
year and a half of happiness.”’ 

“You have been happy with me—since 
then—that’s not true!” 

“At times,”’ said Sally. ‘“‘But the times 
we were happy didn’t make up for the 
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Give Him 
“YANKEE” 
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“Yankee” Radio Tool Set No. 106. 
Comprises ‘‘Yankee” Radio (Drill No. 


1431, described below, and “Yankee” 
Ratchet Tool Holder with radio attach- 
ments as follows: Long screw-driver 
blade, small screw-driver blade, heavy 
screw-driver blade, countersink, reamer, 
wire bender, two socket wrenches, and 
one flat wrench. Packed in a handsome 
mahogany-finished tool chest. 


Man or boy wants such a set, be- 
cause ‘“Yankee’’ Toolsare those which 
skilled mechanics use. 

And he’ll tackle many a long neg- 
lected household job if these tools are 
in his hand. 

For this same set, so handy for radio 
work of all kinds, is one of the most 
useful sets around the modern home 
with its electric equipment and ap- 
pliances. 

*“*Yankee’’ Tools for Christmas will 
be appreciated. Ask dealer to help 
you in your selection. 


Christmas Suggestions 
No. 30-A 


“Yankee” Spiral Ratchet Screw-driver. 
For quick, easy screw driving. 


No. 1431 
“Yankee” Radio Drill. Four to one gear 
for speed. Special radio chuck. Capacity, 
9/32 inch. 

No. 2100 
“Yankee”’ Ratchet Bit Brace. Smoothest 
ratchet ever made. Finest tool of its 


kind. 

No. 41 
“Yankee’’ Automatic Push Drill, with 
eight drill points. 

No. 1555 


“Yankee” Ratchet Breast Drill. 
ratchet adjustments. Two speeds. 


No. 1993 


“Yankee”’ Vise. Swivel base—can be 
locked in any position. 


Five 


Dealers everywhere sell ‘‘Yankee”’ Tools 


“Yankee’’ on the tool you buy means the ut- 
most in quality, efficiency and durability 


“<<<? Tool Book Free 


Book ‘ime? ~«=«-«s Contains: interesting 

ae facts for tool lovers 
¥ ' about all the famous 
*“Yankee’’ Tools. 
Write for it. 


Copan 


Nortu Bros. Merc. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


"YANKEE" 
TOOLS 
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Will you catch 
cold 


this winter ? 


You hope not. You need not, 
if you take this preventive 
measure. 

A-CHOO-O! 


This is nature’s warning that a cold is 
on the way. 

That sneeze tells you that you have 
been neglecting a very important duty— 


the regular, systematic care of nose, mouth 
and throat. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning and 
evening in an atomizer, nasal douche, or 


as a gargle, strengthens the delicate lin- 
ing of your nose, mouth and throat. It 
washes the membrane clear of dust and 
irritants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 


Cleanses, soothes, heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 
septic. It is an a/kaline antiseptic, the 
ideal kind for counteracting acid irrita- 
tions of the mucous membrane. Any doc- 
tor will tell you that the most effective 
healing agents for infections of the mucous 
membrane are a/kaline. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It washes away 
the germs and objectionable matter that 
the mucus contains. At the same time 
the antiseptic properties make it hard for 
germs to multiply. 

Enjoy greater freedom from colds. Get 
a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from your 
druggist. It has an agreeable taste. It 
refreshes. It soothes. 

And, what is most important, it keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and throat 
in sound, vigorous condition. 


INSIST ON 


GLYCO-~- 


THYMOLINE 


THE ALKALINE ANTISEPTIC 


© 1925, K.& 0. Co. | 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 1-Gr 
New York City 
Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- 


Thymoline. 
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times we were bored, or annoyed, or at each 
other’s throats. There’s no beauty in life 
the way we’ve been living it. There’s no 
decency, even. It’s a makeshift. It’s 
second best. Why stay with it, if one doesn’t 
have to? Well, it seems now we don’t 
have to.” 

Harris said mordantly, “If we had a 
child, you’d see things in a different light.” 

“Tt’s your fault as much as mine,” Sally 
answered doggedly, “‘that there isn’t a 
child. At first, when I rather wanted one, 
you thought we couldn’t afford it. Later, 
when you thought we might afford it, I 
didn’t wantit. I had learned, by that time, 
what sort of trap we were in.”” She met his 
angry stare with taut defiance. ‘If there 
were a child,” she said, ‘‘we might think it 
a fine brave thing to go on living together, 
love or no love, because it would be both 
inconvenient and difficult to break away. 
As it is, it’s not difficult at all. I’m glad,” 
said Sally chokingly, ‘‘that there’s noth- 
ing—to hold me now—that I don’t have to 
lie—to a child—and for it.” 

Harris did not pursue the question of 
offspring. His dark eyes besought and 
threatened Sally stormily. 

“Leaving all that aside,’’ he said, ‘you 
can’t just walk out on me, you know. 
Look at me!” 

“T can and I will walk out,” said Sally, 
“and it makes no difference if I look at you 
or not!” 

“Oh, doesn’t it?”’ 


Vv 


HE struggled against his sudden fierce 

hold, turned her face against his shoul- 
der to avoid his kiss and sobbed, against 
her will, once. 

“Let me go! It’s too late for that sort of 
thing. It doesn’t prove anything.” 

Harris held her slim shoulders close. 

“Tt proves you’re mine. All the crooks 
in the world can’t make you anything else.”’ 

“T was yours once. I’m not any longer.” 

“T’ll get you back!” 

“You'll have to go a long way to do it.” 

They were breathing like runners. The 
tears Sally hated and dreaded were hot on 
her cheeks. She stood limp in his arms, 
utter disdain on her averted face, until, 
with a muttered word, Harris released her. 

He said grimly, “‘Who is it? Your friend, 
Doone?” 

“It’s no one at all,” said Sally, wiping 
her eyes and straightening her hat. 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“Of course, you don’t. You’d rather 
think another man had taken me away 
from you than to admit you’d lost me, just 
by your own carelessness.” 

“You’ve got no right to say a thing like 
that.” 

“T’ve a right to say anything that’s true. 
Harris, listen! You might at least listen 
quietly. If you had a business partner and 
he wanted to dissolve the partnership, 
you'd give him a hearing, wouldn’t you?” 

“Marriage is something more than a 
business partnership. It’s a solemn con- 
tract.” 

“You forget—we’ve never been mar- 
ried—that way.” 

Harris turned on his heel and went over 
to the window, a gesture of barely con- 
trolled impatience, of submerged violence. 

“Go on, I’m listening!’ 

Sally followed him, stood at his shoulder. 


8. fad ‘oli ait,,.8 Bie 
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“You see, as things were, we had every- 
thing but grounds for divorce. Let 
me finish, please!” 

Harris shoved both hands deep in his 
pockets. 

Sally went on, locking hers together be- 
fore her. 

“Neither you nor I would ever have done 
anything to make a divorce possible. We 
had already done most of the things that 
make marriage impossible. Living with 
you has made me hard and bitter and cold. 
Living with me has made you overbearing 
and selfish and cruel. I could be a different 
person under other circumstances. I know 
if I were happy—I could be sweet.” Tears 
almost overcame her again. She said to 
herself, ‘“‘ You self-pitying fool,’’ and went 
on stubbornly, “I’m willing to admit, you 
might be different, lovable, interesting, 
everything, with some other woman. We 
just ruin each other, that’s all! We’re no 
good together and here’s a chance to break 
away, quietly, without a judge and a court 
and the newspapers, without any fuss or 
unpleasantness. Just separate. You go 
your way, I’ll go mine. Two people never 
had a better chance to wipe the slate and 
start over.” 

“You're mine,” said Harris, not looking 
at her. “I don’t care to start over.’ 

“That’s not love; that’s your sense of 
possession. I’m not even flattered by it. 
I’m not yours, I’m not anybody’s. I belong 
to myself. I could ery for joy this minute!”’ 

All at once her nerve broke; she began 
to tremble violently. 

“Poor little girl!’”’ said Harris, touched 
to tenderness. ‘‘Poor little Sally! Don’t 
you know I'll take care of you?” 

He caught her to him with a forgiving 
smile and Sally, crying bitterly, struck him 
across the face. After which they drew 
apart and looked at each other. Harris 
took out a handkerchief and wiped his cheek. 

He said gently, “You little devil, you!” 

Sally took out a handkerchief and wiped 
her eyes. 

She said, with no apparent connection, 
“T’m going to call a taxi.” 

She went to the telephone and spoke to 
the boy at the desk downstairs: ‘This is 
Apartment 37. Will you call a cab for me? 
And will you send up for some bags?—at 
once, please!”’ 

Harris was still standing at the window. 
He turned slowly as she came back. 

“This is final?” 

“Quite,” said Sally. 

She unlocked one bag and locked it again 
in order to occupy fingers and eyes. 

“You won’t say where you're going?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘I’m not sure 
myself.’’ 

“Our 
matter?”’ 

“It’s the thought of another seven like it 
that gives me courage to go.’’ Unexpectedly 
to herself, she added, with a break in her 
voice, “It hasn’t been so bad for you. 
You’ve had another sort of life outside.” 

“You’re going back to work?” 

“Please don’t ask me what I’m going to 
do. I’d rather not talk about it.” 

“This,” said Harris thickly, “is abso- 
lute lunacy! Have you got any money?” 

“TI have fifteen dollars,” said Sally, 
“though you've really no right to cross- 
examine me—which I won at bridge at the 
Daneels’ party.” 


seven years together—doesn’t 


Dece 


“Fifteen dollars? Judas Prie 
far do you think that will take y 
“Far enough!”’ she told him eo 
will take me out of this apartr 
after that ——” 
“Yes, after that?” 
under his healthy tan. 
“After that, I can take care ; 
How I do it is nothing to you.” 
“Do you realize what you” 
against, alone, under these cirey 
So long as you wear my name—yc 
least is a 
“T’m not going to wear it an 
Why should I? It never belong 
My own is quite good a 


Harris y 


The telephone rang once mor 
turned toward it quickly, Sally 
yet. a 
She said, ‘‘That’s my taxi!” 

“‘T won’t let you go like t] 
tered. 

At the little table where the 
stood they came together, faces 
furious. His hand crushed her 
receiver while the bell, out of sig 
baseboard, kept up all the time a 
querulous summons. i 

“Harris, you have no right—it’ 
your trying to stop me.” ‘ 

“We'll see about that!” 

He held her fingers helpl 
bligato of thebell. Hestared ho 
her eyes. She looked back unyiel 

“You can send it away if you 
walk.” 3 

“With those two bags to carry 

“With a trunk on my back— 
sary.” 

The bell rang steadily and shs 
fernal accent to question and ansy 
on above it. 

Harris wrenched Sally’s fingers 
receiver and lifted it off its hc 
handed it to her with a court! 
gesture. 

“There you are!” + 

She took it and lifted the tele 
her lips, spoke carefully, with a ¢ 
effort at naturalness, “‘Hello—yes 
Thank you very much. Will yo 
boy up for the bags? . . . Neve 
there he is now.” 

The bell at the outer door adde 
icent murmur to the moment 
moyed to answer it. 

“Please!”’ said Harris briefly. 

He admitted the boy and bestc 
two bags upon him, bestowed alsi 
said, “Take those down to the taxi 
Devlin.” After which the boy dep 

Sally once more settled her hat 
up gloves and bag and turned, wit 
between her teeth. Something in 
face, some look of stricken pride 
articulate hurt drew her to attempt 
to put out her hand to him. 

“Let’s say good-by.” 

Her hand fell back, ignored. 
with shame and resentment, Sall; 
round to go. 

Harris’ last word, his final comi 
the situation, caught her at he th 

“Good God!” said Harris slo 
with illimitable bitterness. a 


Unlike Ibsen’s Nora she id n 
the door behind her. Closin f 
(TO BE CONTI & 
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They will make 
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e Truck model to 
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Terms may 
rranged. Truck 
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Chassis, $4,950; 
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NHITE TRUCKS 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


HILE this side of the globe sleeps, 

laboring Chinese toil with cable, pole 

and conduit to modernize old Pekin 
with telephone and street car.... White 
Trucks are toiling with them. 


Off towards the farther pole, on the South 
African Rand, miners wrest mineral wealth 
from earth; empire builders push their habita- 
tions farther and farther out over the veldt.... 
White Trucks are with them—working, 
building. 


American enterprise decides to hew a modern 
city out of the forest on the Columbia River. 
By the magic only workers know, Longview, 
Washington, springs into being....a White 
fleet labors with the magicians. 


Charity stretches her long, benevolent arm over 
the steppes of the Caucasus... . White Trucks 
carry the succor for the starving Russians. 


Above the clouds in New Mexico gold miners 
unload supplies and mine props from White 


Trucks at the shaft of Old Baldy Mine. 


In India’s “‘sunny clime,’’ the White winch 
truck labors alongside its forerunner, the sinewy 
trunk of the elephant. Whites with mail are 
scaling the slopes of the Andes in Chile and 
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Peru; Whites are flushing the streets of Rio de 
Janeiro, building roads in Labrador, laboring 
in the muck of Cuban sugar plantations, 
freighting through Norwegian winters, rebuild- 
ing the quake-wrecked cities of Japan. 


And the millions of workers themselves must 
have transportation—swift, safe and comfort- 
able. Hand in hand with the steam and electric 
railways White Busses carry their human loads. 
For White Busses are workers, too. 


Not so spectacular, because you see them every 
day, workers are doing big things of the world 
right here at home—building cities, feeding 
them, fueling them, linking them together with 
wires and roads. Around the clock, from the 
poles to the tropics, throughout the seasons and 
the years, the world is forever working, toiling, 
building .... White Trucks, everywhere, are 
with the workers. 


White Trucks and Busses are workers—de- 
manding low pay, taking working conditions 
as they find them, seldom laying off, outlasting 
the job. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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he fell in behind us and chased along after 
as hard as he could peg it, apparently just 
to see the fun. 

As for the hyena, at first he can’t believe 
it, and contents himself by loping slowly 
along. Then as the realization comes to 
him that we are actually after him, he lets 
out a link and commences to run. About 
this time the one of us who is driving begins 
really to concentrate on the job. We gain; 
we are fairly alongside; the hyena abruptly 
doubles back. The driver turns as sharply 
as he can without overturning. We skid 
wildly in a cloud of dust. Talk about racing 
corners! Off on a new tack. He dodges 
again. We follow on two wheels. Now the 
archers—or the man with the .22—begin to 
shoot. And when a lucky shot brings the 
hyena low we come to a stop, and look 
about, and exchange the opinion that this is 
a damfool trick and some day we are going 
to hit something hard, and then where will 
we be, away down here with a busted 
flivver and—but it has been fun! 

One such beast does us for a long time; 
we've got it out of our systems. After all, 
a man can have only about so much luck, 
and we’d better save ours for lions. 

There is one striking exception to all the 
foregoing elaborate psychology. Baboons 
have little or no curiosity as to moto cars, 
and they have more than a strong suspicion 
that flivvers are dangerous to life. But as 
to that, after all, they are really almost 
human. 

This suspicion becomes conviction if we 
turn in their direction. Then they go away 
from there. Their long arms reach out in 
front just as far as they can stretch; with 
their hands they fairly seize the landscape 
and hurl it behind them; their black, 
worried-looking faces turn back anxiously 
over their shoulders. You’d think such a 
panic as they are suffering from would in- 
fect the whole surrounding country, and 
that every beast therein would wildly flee. 
It does not. Nobody ever pays any atten- 
tion to baboons. 

In our mileage about the wilder parts of 
Africa we came upon one little animal that 
not only considered us as another and 
strange sort of beast but actually held us to 
be preferable to the rest of the gang and 
wanted to adopt us. On this occasion we 
were making our way through a country 
wherefrom the wildebeest rear guard had 
withdrawn only a week or so before. The 
landscape just here was totally free of 
them; even the morose and solitary old 
single bulls that like to show their inde- 
pendence by hanging about in places where 
no reasonable wildebeest would find the 
smallest attraction, had reluctantly con- 
cluded that nothing more was to be hoped 
for here. All the testimony of the great 
armies that had passed was the grass close 
cropped where beforetime it had grown 
rank and high. Butin place of nywmbo was 
Tommy in his multitudes. He has no use 
for rank high grass. His preference is for 
the sweet, short, tender growths near the 
roots; and until these have been exposed 
by the removal of the other, he finds the 
pickings not to his best taste. Therefore he 
follows nyumbo’s mowing operations. 


Adopted by a Wildebeest 


Now among the dainty, fragile, almost 
phantom-like forms of these tiny gazelles 
grazed a wildebeest calf. He was only 
about half grown, but in contrast with his 
companions he loomed up as big and black 
as a buffalo. A prize fighter at a fairy’s tea 
party was about the impression he gave. 
Furthermore, he looked sad and uneasy and 
lost and out of place. 

The moment we hove in sight he put his 
head down and began to gallop diagonally 
toward us in the conscientious lumbering 
fashion of the species, just as papa and 
mamma and uncle and aunt always did. 
We applauded his sense of convention. We 
thought that he was nobly going to do the 
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good old cross-in-front stunt, enacting in 
his own person to the best of his single and 
childlike ability the part of a whole band. 
But when he got near us, instead of passing 
our bows, he dropped to a trot and paral- 
leled us about twenty-five yards away. 
Thus we continued for some little distance, 
when we had occasion to come to a halt. 
The toto stopped also, and remained stand- 
ing there until it pleased us to go on. Then 
he trotted along too. We tried this twice 
more, both times with the same result. 

Then the solution dawned on us. We 
were large and black and substantial. Ob- 
viously we were not a wildebeest, but we 
were a whole lot wildebeestier than those 
superior and infinitesimal Tommies. We 
looked like the kind of people who might 
go in our shirt sleeves occasionally or put 
our feet on the table; and it was self- 
evident that a Tommy would always dress 
for dinner. Tommies must be most diffi- 
cult to live up to when one is comfortably 
plebeian and snorts when he wants to. So, 
thankfully, that poor lost baby wildebeest 
had adopted us, and was going to accom- 
pany us in the confidence that we, too, might 
have low tastes and would probably be 
heading in the direction of de gang, where a 
fellow could snort out loud without being 
looked at askance. 


Al Hate on Hyenas 


We knew where the wildebeest herd had 
gone and we headed in that general direc- 
tion. After going some distance, however, 
we came upon an opening in which grazed a 
herd of topi at a considerable remove to our 
left. The toto wildebeest caught sight of 
them and promptly deserted us in their 
favor. They were nice and big and dark 
colored, and the toto had seen them before, 
consorting with his relations. He had never 
seen anything like us before, and the some- 
what staccato language we constantly ut- 
tered was unknown to him. We probably 
most resembled the rhino; and the rhino, 
though a solid character, is too conserva- 
tive and unamiable for permanent adop- 
tion. 

This distrust of the rhino, I must confess, 
Ishared. For I, too, realize that a moto car 
is not far off rhino size and color, and I 
never could guess whether the genuine arti- 
cle would look on this new beast as an ally 
or arival. I did not especially wish to find 
out; not by practical experiment. Fortu- 
nately rhinos in the country immediately 
surrounding Nyumbo are rather scarce. 
The few we came across we saw at a dis- 
tance. 

But one day when out alone in the car I 
ran on one at closer range. Art and I were 
off on safari, and Art had elected to potter 
around a reed bed on the chance of getting 
a reedbuck with the bow. So I left him 
there and went off on a slow and leisurely 
cruise just for to see and for to admire. 
After proceeding for a few miles on a ridge 
between two dongas I came to a narrow, 
shallow tributary donga, which I crossed. 
This brought me to a sort of elevated island 
between this shallow donga and the fork of 
two big ones. The island was about fifty 
acres in extent. In the middle of it sat a 
hyena. 

Now I was not out shooting particularly, 
but I hate hyenas and would like to shoot 
everyone I see. In a remote country where 
ammunition is scarce and hyenas are many, 
one must restrain such desires in ninety- 
nine cases out of the hundred. However, 
this hyena offered a tempting mark, and I 
was ahead on my cartridge allowance any- 
way, so I shut off the engine, rested over the 
wheel and abated that hyena. Very satis- 
factory shot! I turned on the switch, un- 
wound myself from pedals and levers and 
things and sauntered leisurely to the front 
to crank up. 

Then for the first time I saw that at the 
report of my rifle a rhinoceros had risen 
from his recollections of the Pleistocene 


period and was standing facing me about 
fifty yards away. His absurd ears were 
cocked and his shortsighted little pig eyes 
were fixed intently in my direction. 

The situation would seem to demand 
alteration. It seemed to me unlikely, know- 
ing the absurd ideas of rhinos as to exclu- 
siveness, that fifty acres was going to be 
enough for two such large animals. After 
all, he was there first. I had come over 
merely to kill his hyena for him, and was 
perfectly willing to leave the job at that. 
Besides, Art probably would appreciate a 
lift to camp. But in order to move I had to 
start my engine, and that involved turning 
my back in order to crank up. All my in- 
stincts warned me against turning my back, 
but it had to be done. A two or three ton 
rhino hitting a flivver would certainly be a 
spectacle worth seeing, but I doubted 
whether Art would like the idea of walking 
home. SoI gave her a hasty twist—and she 
went first turn, which was not her invari- 
able habit. 

At the sound of the engine the rhino 
uttered a loud snort and advanced three 
paces. I sneaked rapidly back to the 
driver’s seat. 

Now a rhino in his intellectual processes 
belongs to the haw-haw grade. An idea 
with him, even an accustomed idea, is a 
matter of incubation. Only his instinctive 
reactions are prompt, the reactions learned 
through a hundred thousand years of reit- 
erated experience. I indulged in a hope 
that a motor car was novel enough to re- 
quire ratiocination. In that case I had 
several moments to the good while he was 
making up his mind. So I turned around 
very slowly and drew off at a snail’s pace, 
directly away from him, so as to offer a 
minimum of apparent motion. Perhaps he 
would not observe that I was going away— 
merely becoming smaller. This was not 
easy. I had by an immense effort of the 
will to restrain myself from opening the 
throttle wide. That would be no good. 
Should he really start on one of his rapid 
plunging charges he would catch up very 
quickly, especially when I tried to cross 
that shallow donga. 

This much for external appearances. But 
I went farther. Since, in final analysis, I 
was really the personality, the brain, the 
consciousness animating this moto-car 
beast, I tried to assume a meek and humble 
attitude of mind. There did not seem to be 
much chance that a rhino could be open to 
psychic influences, but there could be no 
harm in trying. So I tried telepathically to 
project the general notion that although the 
flivver was rhino size and color and all that, 
it was a nice gentle feminine one. Surely no 
bull rhino would attack a lady! Perhaps 
I was successful in this—almost too suc- 
cessful. Glancing over my shoulder, I saw 
that he was following. He was not charg- 
ing, merely following along at a jog trot, 
his head up, his puzzled mind obviously 
still in the throes of being made up. 


One Radiator Vs. One Rhino 


At which point my radiator dipped down 
into the donga and up the other side and to 
the level beyond. Then, careless of the 
possibility of broken springs, I turned 
sharp to the right and gave her the gun. In 
two seconds I had the deep part of the 
donga between me and him. I left him 
there still staring, still snorting, still making 
up his mind. Rhinos have an idea every 
other wet Thursday. I thanked the gods 
that this one had had his idea for that 
month. But perhaps some day I may be so 
placed as to gratify an ambition. I want to 
take a very old flivver for which I have 
neither use nor affection and drive it up toa 
rhino and slip out the other side and let 
Nature take its course. 

On the way back I blew in another .30 
caliber cartridge on another hyena, just to 
celebrate, and to see if my hand was steady. 
It was. That rhino had not bothered me a 
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we climbed to its worn cushions with deep 
gratitude that we had not to measure with 
our own two legs the long miles to camp. 
Home, James! 

If I were an automobile inventor I 
should, I think, design a car especially for 
the African market. The price of it would 
be about $500 less than my prospective pur- 
chaser possessed. I would take it all—and 
be sure of getting it—but the man would 
have to have something left with which to 
buy gas and food. I should not try to sell it 
in town, before he had had experience, so 
my sales stations would be, say, about ten 
days’ journey out in the wilderness. By 
that time he would be psychologically 
right. Of course I would have to take his 
old car in part exchange; but that would 
not matter, as he would by then be willing 
to let it go very, very cheap. Anyway, the 
used-car problem would not bother me. I 
should probably keep them to amuse 
rhinos. 

My car would possess the following fea- 
tures; item, unbreakable springs, no mat- 
ter what country I hit or how hard [ hit it; 
item, unpuncturable tires; item, positive 
air cooling; item, a grasshopper jumping 
arrangement for dongas; item, a comfort- 
able steel cage into which by pressing a 
spring the passengers could be projected 
in case of lions; item, a small but accurate 
Minenwerfer attachment for the propulsion 
of tear bombs. The latter would be for the 
discouragement of rhinos. A weeping 
rhino would not only be safe and sorry but 
distinctly amusing. It would be handy if it 
could be manufactured to run on the hope 
that the men carrying gasoline would get 
in not more than ten days late, but the de- 
tails of that accomplishment are not very 
clear to me. However, I do not believe Ill 
do it. I don’t care for money; and any- 
way, I’m through, and why shouldn’t the 
other fellows suffer some of these well-known 
African hardships too? 


Our Master of Motor Transport 


But seriously I should, for the curiosity 
of the thing, like to try an armored car on 
lions. I’d like to see what they would do if 
permitted to charge home. Would they try 
for the human passengers? Or would they 
continue in the illusion that the whole ma- 
chine is alive, a new and strange and large 
beast that is killable? And in the latter 
case, how would they go about the killing? 
Where would they tackle the thing? A cer- 
tain number would, I think, swerve off at the 
last moment. Indeed, some of them did so. 
But others came right in and were killed so 
near that we could have jumped off the 
running board onto their dead bodies. One 
was shot just over the radiator. They ap- 
pear to charge at the front part of the ma- 
chine, which would seem to bear out the 
theory that they consider it a large beast. 
The lion generally kills by breaking the 
neck. 

One cannot but admire the magnificent 
courage of the beast. It takes nerve to 
tackle single-handed a brute of our size, an 
unknown brute of unknown powers. 

Art was elected master of motor trans- 
port. That was his job, just as my job was 
to run the natives and Doc’s was to run the 
hospital. The question of spare parts 
proved to be an interesting one. The parts 
one wanted were never the ones at hand. 
The art of improvisation was therefore car- 
ried to a high pitch of development. Art 
possessed a wooden box full of junk he had 
swiped from a garage at Nairobi. The theft 
was not morally reprehensible, for I am 
convinced that thereby the garage was 
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saved the expense of hiring somebody to 
carry the stuff out of town and bury it. It 
looked like something a very powerful and 
imbecile magpie had collected. Neverthe- 
less, in case of trouble Art could and did paw 
over this rusty and greasy aggregation 
and from it evolve something “just as 
good.” 

Broken springs were nothing in his young 
life. He had no drill, so he used to make his 
bolt holes in the leaves by shooting them 
with a hard-point bullet. This required 
rather nice calculation. He placed the leaf 
solidly against a tree and then withdrew to 
that cunningly estimated point near 
enough for the required accuracy, but still 
far enough away so that the spring, on im- 
pact of the bullet, did not bounce back and 
bean him. It bounced all right, but the 
jacketed bullet made a neat hole that only 
needed a few touches of the rat-tailed file. 

Once in a while something dropped off 
that could not be replaced. Then we sent 
back our expert trackers over the route, 
and be the object never so small, they found 
it in the grass. Once Sale, my headman of 
safari, on returning from one of our sixteen- 
day gasoline expeditions, brought in a 
broken cotter pin which days before Art 
had thrown away in a dry stream bed, but 
which nevertheless his sharp eyes had dis- 
covered. 

Sabakaki was, of course, Art’s especial 
slave, and worked under his supervision. 
He and Art seemed to understand each 
other and to codperate very well. This was 
the more remarkable in that Sabakaki had 
no English whatever, and Art’s Swahili 
pertinent to moto-car occasions was limited 
to two words. One of these was mizouri, 
which means “good,” and was applicable to 
all approbations. The other was unfor- 
tunately somewhat ambiguous. There are 
two words in Swahili very much alike. 
One is funga, which means “‘to close, to do 
up, to tighten’’; and the other is fungua, 
which means “‘to open, to undo, to loosen.” 
Art never managed to distinguish between 
the two, and used them indiscriminately. 
Sabakaki, however, seemed never at a loss. 
He solved the problem quite neatly. If the 
thing was already tight he loosened it; if it 
was already loose he tightened it. Nothing 
could be simpler. 

A conference of the powers was most in- 
teresting to hear. Art talked English and 
Sabakaki talked Swahili. Only by the 
rarest chance did they hit upon the same 
subject of conversation. But, curiously 
enough, they always did the same thing. 
This must indicate something profound— 
telepathic power of conveying the essence 
of thought rather than the mere vehicle of 
thought, or the influence of the flivver to- 
ward universal brotherhood, or something 
like that. Only rarely was I appealed to for 
the purpose of bringing such diverse sub- 
jects as the excellence of wart-hog meat as 
a human diet—Sabakaki—and the unde- 
sirability of transmission lubricant in 


grease cups—Art—to a common ground. | 


Bits of American Magic 


Naturally our contraption was of tre- 
mendous interest to the natives. When we 
happened to be in their vicinity, they gath- 
ered like flies to look us over. They were 
not greatly astonished; it was only an- 
other of our bits of inexplicable magic, and 
it seemed moderately safe, at least when 
the engine was not running. When we 
started on again, they often ran for a short 
distance, trying to keep up with it, just to 
test by a comprehensible standard exactly 
how fast the thing did go. I think they 
imagined it to run on water. Our own 
private joke was to wait until the examin- 
ing committee had gathered thickly all 
about and then to blow the horn. I recom- 
mend this maneuver to anyone desiring to 
witness a complete collapse of dignity. 


But when next I get on an asphalt or | 


concrete boulevard I am going to be scared 
to death. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. White. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


rust the red-blooded Amer- 
| Paes youngster to spot a good 
thing when it comes his way! 


Manufacturers of good ice cream 
all over these United States are 
now putting the tastiest combin- 
ation of two popular flavors of 
their ice cream in Dixms—dis- 
tributing Dixtes through their 
dealers everywhere—and selling 
them for just a little nickel apiece! 
Anda small, handy wooden spoon 
comes with each. 


It's the biggest treat you can buy. 
Ice cream, as you know, is the 
most healthful food anybody can 
eat. Sealed and frozen right at the 
plant and kept wholesome in a 
dainty Drxr until you open it, 
ice cream becomes also the safest 
and the most delicious food you 
ever tasted. 


The ice cream maker’s name is on 
the top to insure your getting what 
you ask for. If you don’t find 
your favorite ice cream in Dixizs, 
send us the maker’s name. 
INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 


Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Dixtz Individual Drinking Cups are found in the 
stations and coaches of railroads, in offices, theatres, 
hotels, restaurants and at the better soda fountains. 
At most drug, stationery and department stores, 
you can get Dix Drinking Cups in convenient 
cartons for home or picnic use. 


ICE CREAM 


Packed 
with your favorite 
ice cream 
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“The Worlds 
EAS IES T 
Easy Chair’ 


This is the Chair that 
put him to sleep 


Ee seed prove how much he appreciates his Royal Easy 
Chair before Christmas Day is over! Try him! Let his 
Christmas gift be a Royal Easy Chair. He’ll steal his 
“forty-winks” tn a brief half-hour of sheer relaxation after 
dinner, and be ready, refreshed and eager, for any gayety 
you may propose—any evening! Mail coupon below for 
your dealer’s name and free style book, “Royal Comfort”. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR COMPANY, Strurcis, MICHIGAN 


Also makers of the famous Royal Easy Bed-Davenport with the box-spring guest-bed 


Royal Easy Chairs have style, grace and distinction. 

They may be had in a wide range of designs, finishes, 

coverings and prices. Sold singly or in Bed- Davenport 
suites, by 5,000 leading furniture dealers. 
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CONVERSING 
A ee restful, inviting 
chair for ever. We: use, 
Stylish and distinctive. 


READING 


Touch hidden pull-ring or fiat 
ton—and recline. Back locks 
firmly at any desired point. 


DOZING 


‘Back fully reclined and disap- 
bearing leg-rest utilized for 
complete relaxation. 


‘Mail this COUPON 
Royal Easy Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


Please send me your FREE style book. 


Name 


Address 
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THE ROARING HOLE } 


(Continued from Page 15) 4 


He was interested now, friendly. 

“Six feet six,’’ Blair replied impatiently. 

“Then I don’t see—oh, I’ve got it. That 
westerly. She’s been blowing hard outside 
for three days. That hurries up the flood 
and makes it bigger. Luck, all right. With- 
out that westerly there wouldn’t have 
been more than five and a half feet with a 
nineteen-foot tide. The wind boosted it 
just enough to let you in.” 

“Then she’ll boost it enough to let us out 
in the morning,” Blair declared. 

“The westerly’s blown out. Eighteen- 
point-seven is the best tomorrow, and that 
won’t give five feet.” 

He was still friendly and interested, and 
as soon as he stopped speaking he began 
searching through the tide tables. 

“You mean I can’t get out of here to- 
Biair demanded. 

There was a belligerent note in his voice 


_ and the young man glanced up in surprise. 


“Tt’s just luck you found the deepest 
place coming in,” he said. “‘There are a 
lot of bowlders and ledges.” 

“Cut out that talk about luck!” Blair 
commanded furiously. “What I want to 
know is: When can I get out?” 

The young man looked steadily and 
coldly at the yacht owner. 

*‘T’ve only got the stumpage here.” 

He said it so innocently and with such 
apparent irrelevance, Blair turned away in 
disgust. 

“T’ve only got the stumpage,”’ the young 
man repeated in an even tone. ‘‘I don’t 
own a thing here except my outfit. Most 
of the land belongs to the Government, but 
I guess you couldn’t blame even the Gov- 
ernment for getting caught in here. You’ll 
have to go back to a glacier or an earth- 
quake—whatever it was that dug out this 
lagoon and gave it such a shallow entrance.” 

“T wasn’t blaming you,” Blair said more 
civilly. 

“Glad to hear you say it. I had only 
your voice to go by.” 

“The point is,’’ and Blair was intent on 
his problem again, “‘when can I get out?” 

The young man studied his book for a 
moment. 

“Like I told you, it was just luck that 
you got in,”’ he said, repeating his reference 
to chance without apparent malice. ‘It'll 
take a twenty-two-foot tide at Port Simp- 
son to give much more than six feet here, 
and that,” his finger moved down a column, 
“‘won’t come until August—Wednesday, 
August fifth. That’s it. Twenty-two- 
point-three.” 

“August fifth!’ Blair shouted. 
crazy. Lie here for a month!” 

“There won’t be enough water before 
then and, like I said, I’ve only got the 
stumpage here.” 

Blair was silent during the instant neces- 
sary for his decisions. 

“T go out tomorrow,” he announced. 

The young man on the float stiffened, 
crouched. For a moment Jo believed he 
was about to spring into the dinghy. 

“Try it and I’ll knock your pretty yacht 
into kindling!” he cried harshly. ‘“‘Throw 
away all the seventy-foot gas boats you 
want to. That’s your business. But when 
you try to get out on these low tides it 
means you're going to hang up, swing side- 
ways and block the channel. And that’s 
my business. I’ve got logs I’m going to 
take out of here.” 

Nelson Blair’s knuckles were white where 
they gripped the gunwales. 

“Tf you think I’m going to rot in this 
hole until August fifth, I’ll show you, logs 
or no logs,’’ he said furiously, and then to 
the deck hand: “Back to the Cynthia.” 

The young man laughed as they pulled 
away. 

“Better haveyour flunky take youaround 
to the entrance,” he suggested. ‘“‘It’ll do 
you good to have a look at the roaring 
hole.” 

Jo Blair had not been conscious of any 
sound. Now the thunder of plunging water 
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filled the space between the isla 
mainland, thrown back by the g 
There was menace in it. 

“It’s hard to improve upon N 
remarked. ‘‘What a wonderful) 
opening she is giving us.’ 

“Rot!” Blair snorted. “Th 
lumberjack! Speed up!” he ¢ 
the deck hand. “‘And when you 
lower the power tender.” ; 

Once on the Cynthia, Blair ; 
pilot house and examined the A 
into the tender as soon as it was 
to the accommodation ladder 
moment her father and the ski 
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her. 

They found more than ar: 
trance to the lagoon. It was ay) 
wholly unlike the placid channe 
before that even Nerland st 
Blair was steering, and befo: 
of the strength of the curren 
the tender into the maelstrom 
throttle and a quick rudder g; 
and they landed. 

Blair was no longer angry, 
taunt him. She knew he was in 
content to lie back and watch | 

He and Nerland found where 
had been when they entered, and 
Then they studied the chann 
impossible that the Cynthi 
through. Broken water indiea 
and ledges, swift, straight chute; 
places. Intent but amiable 
traced the course with Nerla) 
gether they fixed each obstruct’ 
and marked it with an objeci 
Then Blair studied the tide tak 

“There’s an eighteen-poin 
early in the morning,” he said a 
an eighteen-seven in the evenin 
in the morning and see where 
comes so we can tell if that west 
a tide higher than normal toda 
noon there will be low water anc 
exactly what this channel is ti 
evening we'll leave.” 

“How high is the tide Fa 
morrow?” Jo asked. 

Nerland opened the book, di 
was eighteen-point-two. ¥ 

“And the next day it is li 
Blair said. ‘It’s got to be tomor| 

They returned to the yacht | 
dinner. Blair was in the best o! 

“Tt’s ridiculous!” he laughe 
ing us up here for four weeks.” _ 

Jo did not comment, but afte) 
took the dinghy and rowed to! 
The young man heard her oars #1 
the door of his house. 

“No one was very polite this | 
the girl laughed. ‘This is pur/ 
call, and my name is Jo Blair.” 

“Glad to meet you,” the 
laughed as he held her dinghy 
float while she got out. “Myn 
Wayland. I suppose that was |! 

“Yes, Nelson Blair.” 

“Doesn’t like to be er 

“Tt’s more than that. 
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comes to saying what you W 
about the tides it’s a diff 
“You think dad will wet the 
royal robe?’’ she asked. 
Wayland stared his incom, 
then laughed when Jo explaine 
“But you seem to think a 
fere with your own busin 
“He can’t get that boat out! 
protested. ‘“He’s got to - 
water.” 7 
“He’s going to try.” ‘. 
“Then he’ll wreck her 
channel.” 
“And you'll prevent his try 
Wayland searched her face. 
“He sent you over here to 
“He doesn’t even know 
The young man laughed. 
(Continued on Page 9 
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offers either or both 


Philco “A” and “‘B”’ Socket Powers are plugged perma- 
nently into a lamp or wall socket. They change your bumpy 
alternating house current into the smooth, hum-free direct 
'current necessary for your radio. 


| One switch controls everything—‘“‘A”’ power, ‘““B” power, 
even the radio set itself. Snap it ON and you get a strong, 


uniform flow of both “A” and ‘“‘B”’ power. 


Snap it OFF 


-and your power is shut off—your radio is silent—and current 
‘feeds gently back into Socket Power “‘A” from your light 


; 


wires. 


No high-voltage transformers—no moving parts—no hum 
—no distortion—no falling off in reception. As dependable 
as your electric current. Turned on exactly like an electric 


light. 


Philco “‘A”’ and “‘B”’ Socket Powers are built into one 
cabinet for dry-cell tube sets—and in separate cabinets for 


storage battery tube sets. 


If you now have a good storage 


“A” battery and charger, buy Philco Socket Power “B”’. 


It can be used on any set. 


Once you connect Philco Socket Power to your radio you 
never need change a single wire. You forget all about getting 


Wires mixed and burning out the tubes of your set. 
forget that radio is mysterious and technical. 


enjoy it. 


You 
You just 


Sold and demonstrated by leading radio and music stores 
and by Philco Diamond-Grid Battery Dealers. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
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Philco also builds rechargeable batteries, 
unique because they may be permanently con- 
nected to your radio and safely charged in your 
living room without changing any wires. Easier 
than the periodical renewing and rewiring of dry 
cells. 

Philco Standard ‘‘B”’ Battery—a complete 
Adam-brown mahogany-finish replacement for 
90 volts of dry cells. Only $19.85! 
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Snap it ON and enjoy your radio 
Snap it OFF and go to bed 


For Radiola Super-Heterodyne (old and 
new models) and other sets using 3-volt dry- 
cell tubes, buy Philco Socket Power ‘“‘AB”’ 
shown above. Both “‘A” and “‘B” power built 
into one cabinet, satin-finished’in brown ma- 
hogany. Connect permanently to your radio 
—plug into a light socket—then turn on your 
radio switch and leave it on. Nothing more to 
think about but the one socket power switch. 
Snap it ON and enjoy your radio. Snap it 
OFF and go to bed. 
Socket Power ‘‘AB”’ for 50-60 cycle 

105-125 volt alternating current. . .$65.00 
Socket Power “AB”’ for 25-40 cycle 

105-125 volt alternating current... $68.50 
Where house current “‘B’’ power alone is de- 
sired, use Socket Power ‘‘B’’. Only $47.50 (see 
on right). Designed for use on any set. 


For Storage Battery (6-volt) tubes buy 
Socket Power ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B” in separate cases. 
Socket Power ‘‘A’’ permanently connects to a 
light socket, and, without any thought about 
recharging, automatically supplies ‘‘A’”’ bat- 
tery current. Socket Power ‘“‘B”’ eliminates 
“B” batteries and does away with all bother 
of replacing worn-out dry cells. No hum—no 
distortion—no falling off in reception with age. 
Can be used on any set. 
Socket Power ‘‘A’’ for 50-60 cycle 

105-125 volt alternating cur- 

POWE) 2it are ey as asia ho cia ee $42.50 
Socket Power “‘B”’ for 50-60 cycle 

105-125 volt alternating cur- 


Socket Power ‘‘B”’ for 25-40 cycle 
105-125 volt alternating cur- 
POT i ctee eee cin, cheese a ice are eis ate $52.50 


Socket Power “‘B”’ (for any set) and Socket Power ‘‘A’’ (for 6-volt tube sets) 
shown below 


gether. 


Socket Power “B”’ 


Either Socket Power “A’’ or Socket 
Power ‘‘B”’ may be used alone, but for 
maximum convenience, use both to- 
Plug the ‘“‘B”’ into the built-in 
socket on the ‘“‘A’’. Plug the ‘‘A”’ into 
your house current. Both “‘A’’ and “B”’ 
(and the radio set as well) are then 
controlled by the one ‘‘A’”’ switch. Snap 
it ON and enjoy your radio. 

, it OFF and go to bed. 


No rectifying 
tubes to buy 


Snap 


Socket Power ‘‘A”’ 


RADIO A and B 


Philco ‘A’? Batteries in acid-tight glass 
cases—for dry-cell tubes, $8; 6-volt tubes, $16. 
Built-in charge indicators. 

In rubber cases, subdued mahogany color, 
$14.85 and up. 

Philco Radio Batteries are built Drynamic 
—DRY but CHARGED. Their life doesn’t start 
until the dealer pours in the electrolyte. You 
can’t get a stale Drynamic Philco. 


Buy a Philco Diamond Grid Battery for your automobile 
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SPONSORED BY HARGRAFT | 


Yuletide days in York- 
shire... where Ben 
Wade pipes are made. 
Yule log, plum pud- 
ding, mellow pipe smoke 
rising to the rafters 
when the Christmas 
dinner is done. 


OU needn't be extravagant to givea 
man a gift that’s fie... that is in 
the same class of fizeness as the motor car 
with the silver lady on the hood, or the 
concert grand piano that all the masters 
play. The aristocratic gift that we suggest 
isa Ben Wade pipe, English made. By its 
suave, trim lines, its rich-grained gleaming 
surface, its tapering, wide-bitted stem, 
you will know that it is the patrician among 
pipes, and an eloquent spokesman for 
your good taste. And by the light colored 
finish inside the bowl you may know that 
it will be a sweet, mellow ‘‘broken-in”’ 
old pipe after it’s smoked but a day. Ask 
your best tobacconist . . . and if he can’t 
supply you write to Hargraft & Sons. 


Since 1860 


Leeds, Eng. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
“‘T guess he was crotchety because he got 
” was his opinion. ‘After 
he hears the roaring hole going right and 
has time to cool off, he’ll change his mind.” 

“You don’t know him. He is going out 
tomorrow night.” 

“You mean he’s fool enough to try.” 

“‘He’s strong enough to try.” 

Again Wayland searched the girl’s face, 
and his own became hard. Jo, watching, 
knew the challenge had been accepted. Her 
eyes glowed as they read his features and 
swept over his body, and on what she saw 
she risked a statement. 

“Nelson Blair is worth several millions, 
and he got every nickel by fighting. That 
just about means he has-never lost. At 


| least it means he is not accustomed to los- 


ing. And with that viewpoint and several 


| millions, he is a bad man to tackle.”’ 


Jo was breathless as she waited to see 


| how he would react. He could plead the 


unfairness of millions against poverty, the 
rights of honest labor against a rich man’s 
whim, perhaps appeal to some navigation 


| law that gave him and his logs first rights. 


But Wayland 
naturedly. 

“My toes are just as tender as the next 
fellow’s,”’ he said, “‘and maybe it means 
more to me to get my logs out than for him 
to stay here a month. As for his money— 
I'll take the tides against a hundred mil- 
lions.” 

“Then you’re content to watch the tide 
fight for you?”’ 

He only grinned at her taunt. 

“Your dad’s a fool for luck,” he said. 
“Guess I’ll help the tide a bit.” 

He said it easily, but in a manner that 
left no doubt as to his intentions. Jo’s eyes 
were bright beneath her lashes. 

“You think there is a chance that he can 
get out?”’ she asked. 

“He can’t!’’ Wayland retorted. 
only afraid he’ll try.” 

“Why can’t he? We came in. I heard 
dad and the skipper talking it over. And 
why is that peaceful channel a roaring 
waterfall now?” 

“Who was at the wheel?”’ he countered. 

“Dad. Nerland tried to tell him some- 
thing just outside and dad was furious— 
kept right on.” 

“T thought so—he wouldn’t stand much 
telling. And the channel turns sharp to the 
right as you come up, around that cliff.’ 

“Tremember the skipper pointing it out.” 

Wayland laughed gleefully. 

“Five minutes more or five after and 
your father never would have tried it,’”’ he 
chuckled. “‘You see, it’s this way. There 
are several of these lagoons along this 
coast. This would be just an arm of the 
inlet like many another, if it wasn’t for a 
shallow opening. It was probably a lake 
once. Now there’s a rock barrier across 
the mouth that’s higher than low water 
outside. 

“So here’s what happens. On a flood 
tide the water, soon’s it’s level with the 
top of the reef, begins to run into the 
lagoon. But the opening’s so shallow and 
narrow, and the lagoon so big, pretty soon 
the water outside is higher than it is in here. 
Then there’s a falls this way. 

“And that current coming in keeps right 
on running after the flood tide’s ended and 
the ebb’s begun, keeps on until the lagoon’s 
level with the inlet outside. That’s where 
the trouble comes. 

““When it’s high water in here, the water’s 
dropping fast outside. The level changes 
quick the other way, and first thing you 
know the lagoon’s a lot higher than the 
inlet. Then the water tumbles out. Listen 
to her now. That’s why we call them 
‘roaring holes.’”’ 

“T see,” Jo said. “And with that rapid 
change in levels of the lagoon and the inlet, 
the current no sooner stops running one 
way than it starts the other.” 

“That’s it!”’ he exclaimed, in approval 
of her quick comprehension. ‘‘There isn’t 
any slack, hardly. A minute or less. And 
it happened, when your dad came along, 
that he just hit that time.” 


only laughed good- 


“cc I’m 
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“With an unusually high tide because of 
a big storm in the open Pacific.” 

“Sure! Tomorrow there’ll be a foot less 
water at high slack in the roaring hole.” 

Jo was silent, looking across the bay. 
Wayland glanced at her curiously. He had 
never known a girl who, in their first meet- 
ing, had been quite like this, so friendly 
and so easy to talk to, and with such a 
quick understanding mind. 

But when he saw the glow in her veiled 
eyes he was disturbed. That, too, was 
something new in his experience, and in- 
explicable. 

A few hours before he and her father had 
been close to a physical encounter, were 
still facing conflict of some sort, yet she 
showed no trace of partisanship. There 
was something not quite natural in that, 
Wayland decided. 

Instinctively he glanced toward the 
house on the float adjoining his own. Jo 
saw him. There were curtains at the 
windows of that other house, flowers in 
window boxes, a great fern in an old 
wooden pail. 

“You have feminine neighbors,’ she 
remarked. 

“Yes, Jean Morley and her father live 
there. They’re down in Alert Bay, at the 
hospital. He’s been sick.’ 

There was a noncommittal note in his 
voice that aroused Jo instantly. 

“There are not many women along this 
coast, are there?” 

“Not many.” 

“You're rather fortunate to have one 
for a neighbor.” 

“Her father’s got a good show here in 
the lagoon.”’ 

“You mean he is working for you?” 

“For himself.” 

“Ts she pretty? And young?” 

Wayland was caught off his guard by the 
suddenness of the question, and Jo smiled 
as she saw a trace of color come to his face. 

“T think so,” he answered in a steady 
voice. 

“You mustn’t mind my asking so many 
questions,’ the girl laughed. ‘This 
country is so new to me, and so interesting. 
Now those gigantic logs. Are they yours?” 

“They’re part of them. The rest are 
outside.” 

“Oh, you bring them in here for safe- 
keeping.” 

“No, I fell them in the lagoon, but have 
to make up the sections outside.” 

“But your crew, your machinery— 
where are they?” 

Wayland was perplexed for a moment 
and then he laughed. 

“T guess you never heard of a hand 
logger.” 

“No,” she answered. 

“Well,” he explained with a grin, ‘‘a 
hand logger’s machinery is a Gilchrist jack, 
a saw, an ax, a springboard, a maul and 
some falling wedges. All the crew he’s 
got is these,”’ and he held out his two hands. 

Jo Blair’s dark eyes flashed with quick 
anger. 

“T’m not a fool,” she said shortly. 

“Tell you what,’ Wayland suggested 
good-naturedly. ‘“‘I’ll be working up there 
on that bench, top of that cliff, tomorrow. 
Come up and I’ll show you.” 

Early the next morning Captain Nerland 
was at the roaring hole. He landed on the 
shore of the lagoon, took a measurement 
at the turn of the current and returned to 
the Cynthia. 

“T make it out fourteen inches less than 
when we came in last night,’’ he reported 
to Nelson Blair after breakfast. 

“On an eighteen-point-five tide,’ Blair 
said. ‘‘She’s eighteen-point-seven this 
evening. A foot less water than when we 
came in.” 

“And we touched hard then,” Nerland 
added. 

Blair paced from rail to rail on the after 
deck for a moment, then declared shortly, 
“We'll look over the channel at low-water 
slack. We can miss that place where we 
ives ‘ 

Nerland went forward without com- 
ment. He had known from the first that 


Lad 
Decemtnn 
Blair would make the attempt. 
vious evening he would not haye 
it possible. Now he wondered 
might not get out. Nelson Blaj 
madly up a sketchily charted inlet 
person. The quiet individual y 
quickly grasped every detail of ¢} 
tion, who coolly determined hi 
attempt to thread that mass of | 
and ragged ledges, conveyed an im 
of competence. a 

But Nerland, cautious seama 
down into the engine room, wat 
engineer overhaul the bilge pumps; 
himself examined the water-tigl 
heads. | 

Low-water slack came befe 
o’clock, and the power tender h 
beached at the roaring hole an hou 
Jo accompanied her father and > 
and the three walked over the } 
incrusted bowlders into the gorge, 

There was only a rapids noy, ¢ 
water that gurgled between roc 
stantly diminishing in force a) 
moment disclosing new ledges, 
Blair studied it closely for a time; 
laughed. | 

“This part of the channel will f 
he said. ‘‘Let’s go on around thi 

They scrambled over the wet 1 
intent on their footing that they 
glance ahead until they were at 
of the straight-walled gorge. Thi 
land stopped and stared, too asto 
speak. Blair began to swear fj 
Jo, bewildered by their actions, 
up to see a gigantic cedar log st 
from wall to wall and suspended 
five feet above the water. 

For a moment the girl did not 
hend, and then she remembered ti 
man standing in front of his floi 
the previous evening and the ton 
confidence in which he had said t 
might help the tide a bit.” She li 
her father, not with sympathy or 
agement, but with the interest an 
pation of a fight fan inspecting th 
pion as he climbs into the ring. 

“That must have drifted in on 
and wedged up there,’ Nerland s: 
awed tone. ) 

“‘Drifted!’’ Blair repeated f 
“T’ll wring that pup’s neck.” _ 

“At least he made his threat gi 
said softly. , 

Again Blair gave vent to his wre 
strode forward to the barrier. — 

It was a barrier. Eight feet th 
the butt, nearly one hundred feet 
stretched from wall to wall. B 
than that. Each end rested secur 
bowlder. $ 

“Tf it drifted on, it will drift of 
water,’’ Nerland suggested. 

“You fool!’”? Blair cried fi 
“Don’t you see it didn’t drift u 
But,” and he turned back, “he I 
and machinery to help him andt 
help again. That log is coming ou! 

But Ned Wayland was not ath 
The door was open and Blair saw 0! 
table at which one person had eater 

“The fellow’s crew must be out) 
lagoon,” he said. ‘‘ We'll find the 

As he stepped into the tender th 
of an ax echoed between the island 
mainland. Jo pointed to the mi 
side above the cliff at the end of th 

‘He told me he was working uf 
she said. S| 

Blair waved his hands and ~ 
turned the tender toward the sp 
cated. As they passed the end 
island they saw the steward wav! 
tically from the Cynthia. : 

“A man came an hour ago,” 
excited explanation as they drew al 


“He said you were to move the ya 
away because it is dangerous 
going to cut down a big tree "4 
tain. Hear him?” 
The steward gazed fearfully at #! 
slope. To him the steady “clop. 
ax was terrifying. To Blair 
infuriating. 
(Continued on Page 9 


Continued from Page 94) 
me over there,’’ he commanded. 

lia stays where she is.”” 
g could have kept Jo from that 
even her bursting lungs, her 
hands and torn clothes, not the 
t slipped beneath her feet, the 
sh that entangled her or the sheer 
t often barred the way. Gasping, 
t anything that offered a hand- 
came out on the bench at her 


ide. 
ayland had laid down his ax for a 
_they pushed through the brush 
aim. He was ten feet above the 
tanding precariously on a spring- 
truding from a notch in the base 
-eedar. Evidently he had heard 
he was not surprised, but looked 
a his perch and grinned. 

s is a holdup, you don’t get a 
tir said quietly. 

id did not understand at first, 
he grinned again. 

at’s it!”” he exclaimed. “No, I 
it anything except a chance to 
zs out.’’ 

ut that log across the entrance,”’ 
ted. ‘Get your men and winches 
t away.” 

md winches! What you talking 


ras no mistaking the genuineness 
mishment. 
ly helped me.”’ 

tell me you did that alone,” 
impatiently. 

Last night at high slack. Of 
ised a jack.”’ 
zet down there and take it out.” 
ye was more than peremptory. 
d compliance. Wayland stared 
, moment, his gray eyes steady, 
id to his saw and resumed work. 
hed him. It seemed so futile, 
ute raspings against the grain 
teedar. And his ax, stuck in the 
ie side! One might as well chip 
tain with a pick. Was he fooling 
them, or what? 
res,’ Wayland said after a 
‘I told a flunky on your boat it 
vell to shift her before I get this 
No telling how they’ll act when 
e chuck.” 
said amiably, with detachment, 
sumed sawing. Nelson Blair, 
iself at a disadvantage in talking 
itraight above him, showed irri- 
che first time. P 
oat stays where she is!” he 

“And I advise you not to put 
ger. I’ll not be threatened.” 
only giving you fair warning,”’ 
aswered. ‘“‘I’ll have this tree 
tbout half an hour. You got 
time. There’s room for her to 
veen the island and the shore.” 
med sawing, his body swaying 
ie long blade slipped in and out. 
lim, angry now, Blair stood 
But for the first time in his life 
ngely helpless. Wayland offered 
on which to hang action of any 
lid not become angry. He did 
op work. 

lair’s rage became greater when 
at his daughter. For several 
ad been aware of her attitude, 
pleased him. She was always 
iim with admiration and confi- 
_he felt, never with sympathy. 
self would not have disturbed 
scorned sympathy. But about 
4S a peculiar air of detachment. 
tain at times that, though she 
S power, loved to see him in 
‘ absolute faith in his ultimate 
t was his unbeatable quality 
her. 

interest and speculation in her 
ed him afresh. For the first 
7 clearly that the bond between 
thing of might and conquest. 
“ange time to think of it, in the 
1s absurd little rumpus with a 
14 remote hole on the British 
toast, but the fact that he did 
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see it, did understand, aroused sudden 
ferocity. 

“Do you really expect to cut down that 
huge tree and get it into the water all 
alone?’’ Jo asked, before her father could 
speak again. 

Wayland squinted up the huge trunk 
and then over his shoulder toward the 
lagoon. 

“Tf she acts like I’m figuring she’ll 
never stop until she hits the chuck,’ he 
answered speculatively. ‘“‘That’s why I 
thought it best to shift your boat. When 
a stick like this jumps over a_three- 
hundred-foot cliff she’s liable to take a 
dive and come up out in the middle of the 
lagoon.” 

“But if she stops—then all this work has 
gone for nothing.” 

“Oh, I'll get herin. I’m not cutting any- 
thing I’m not sure of.” 

He sawed a little more, then climbed 
down from his slender perch and walked 
around the tree, studying and estimating. 
Blair was silent, interested in spite of his 
anger. He still did not believe it possible 
this man could do as he said. The whole 
thing was a bluff, an effort to frighten him, 
perhaps some form of holdup. He would 
wait and be on his guard. 

Wayland seemed satisfied with his 
inspection. He turned to Blair. 

“She’s about ready,” he said. “Tell 
your men to get that hook up. I can drop 
her, but nothing on earth can stop her.” 

Blair felt Jo’s eyes upon him. 

“Go ahead,” he said quietly. 

Wayland stared, then walked downhill 
to the edge of the cliff. 

“Better get everybody off your boat,” 
he called to Nerland. “I’m going to run 
one.” 

Blair heard the warning and ran down 
to the cliff. He shouted to Nerland to 
keep away from the yacht, but the skipper 
had started the motor and was gone. Blair 
cursed helplessly as the boat pulled up to 
the accommodation ladder and the crew 
tumbled in. 

For the first time Wayland looked at the 
older man with contempt. 

“You're a pig-headed fool!’’ he suddenly 
burst forth. “‘But you’re shot with luck 
and the stick’ll never touch her.” 

He turned back to his work. The tree 
was coming down. Blair knew it now, 
knew this young man was not bluffing, 
would not be deterred. And Jo was watch- 
ing. 

“Wait!’’ Blair called. 

He looked up at the crown of the great 
cedar. 

“T’ll stay here,” he said quietly. ‘If 
that tree hits the boat it’ll have to hit me 
first.” 

The two stared steadily at each other. 
Wayland was the first to look away. He 
glanced back at the cedar, then along the 
ground. 

“All right,’”’? he said harshly. ‘‘Move 
over to the right about four feet. That’s 
where I’ll drop her.” 

He strode back to the tree where, with- 
out a word or a glance for Jo, he climbed 
to his perch on the springboard. 

There was no escaping the presence of 
drama. Jo, always sensitive to it, felt 
every fiber tingle. She did. not understand 
and she did not dare ask. She knew her 
father, and she had only to look at Way- 
land’s face to understand that conflict had 
come. 

Yet nothing happened. Blair remained 
at the edge of the cliff, waiting. Wayland 
had merely resumed his work of falling the 
tree. But the girl, looking curiously from 
one to the other, saw that both had 
changed. There was something immobile 
in her father’s attitude. The hand logger 
worked with a strangely fierce intensity. 

Already she had come to believe that 
this young man did fall the giant trees, 
did slide them into the water, that he had 
placed that log across the roaring hole 
without assistance. And a man who 
could toy with a piece of timber ninety 
feet long, eight feet through at the butt, 
weighing she did not know how many tons, 
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would not falter—the thought flashed from 
nowhere—at the task of getting the Cyn- 
thia out of the lagoon, roaring hole or no. 

Wayland stopped sawing and again 
made a careful survey, studying the tree 
and the slope. He took sights from behind 
and at the side, examined minutely the 
huge gash where he had undercut with 
the ax and the narrow slit made by his saw. 

And as he walked around the great 
sprawling roots of the cedar, as the tree 
itself towered so far above him, Jo Blair, 
for the first time in her life, had a trace of 
hysteria. It was either too ridiculous or 
held something of the heroic. 

“You act as if you expected to direct 
the force of gravitation itself,’ she laughed. 

“T’ve got to put ’em where I want ’em 
or they hang up,” he said savagely. 

“And this one?” she asked. 

Wayland looked down the slope. 

“A foot to the left of where your father 
is standing,” he said. 

Jo glanced down, and something in her 
father’s attitude confirmed the suggestion 
of Wayland’s sudden ferocity. 

“You don’t mean ” she gasped. 

“It’s his doing, not mine.” 

Wayland strode back to the tree and 
began chopping. Clop, clop, his ax bit 
into the wood. Chips flew, ludicrously 
tiny things, Jo thought. It was impossible. 
That tree had stood unmoved for cen- 
turies. 

But the ax was unerring. Suddenly a 
great slab came off and the heart of the 
tree was exposed. Ten minutes later there 
was a cleft in which a man could have found 
shelter. Doubt vanished. The tree was 
coming down. 

Wayland stepped back and examined 


' his work. For the first time he looked at 


Nelson Blair, still standing at the edge of 
the cliff. 

“T’m about ready,” the hand logger said 
harshly. “‘He dared me.” 

Jo’s eyes were wide open now. She 
wanted to cry out, to scream, and her body 
was like water. She, who had always 
reveled in conflict, in a ruthless surge of 
force, whether mental or physical, found 
herself confronted by a combination of the 
two that carried her past any sense of 
ravishment. 

“Timber!’’ Wayland shouted, looking 
at Blair. “‘She’s coming.” 

Blair did not move and the hand logger 
grasped his ax. There was a delicacy in his 
chopping now, a precision that would have 
been beautiful under other circumstances. 
Chips came away less rapidly, and they 
were smaller. Once he turned slightly and 
Jo saw his face. 

“Dad! Dad!” she cried in terror. 

Looking up, she saw a slight trembling 
among the topmost branches of the cedar. 
Between two strokes of the ax there came 
a sharp sound like the report of a revolver. 

The ax flashed rapidly now. A snapping 
and a rending drowned the sound of it. 
Wayland glanced up, studied the swaying 
top, and then deliberately sank his ax to 
the eye near the edge of the kerf. He 
looked up again, then stood poised near 
the end of his springboard. 

The rending and tearing grew into a 
fusillade. There was the sound of a breeze 
far up, a breeze that grew quickly into a 
roar, into a thundering awesome blast of 
terrifying proportions. 

The tree had leaned slightly, a little 
more, and then with frightful rapidity had 
seemed to cast itself out and down. Way- 
land leaped from his springboard, landing 
near Jo’s side. Together they looked down 
the slope. 

The noise was deafening now. Nelson 
Blair, arms folded, was staring upward at 
the great tree as it fell straight toward him. 
He stood without flinching for a moment, 
then turned and ran. 

The next instant the cedar struck where 
he had been, struck with thunderous con- 
cussion, leaped into the air, darted on. , 

Above and around it vision was obscured 
by broken branches and thick, brown dust. 
Jo could not see the tree or her father, and 
then she heard a splash like the boom of 
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a waterfall. Spray shot up into the opening 
in the forest the tree had made and, fifty 
feet from the bow of the Cynthia, the 
jagged end of the shivered trunk broke the 
surface, shot up for more than half its 
length and fell with a splash that drenched 
the yacht. 

Limbless, topless, a saw log, the cedar 
bobbed futilely, rolled over, lay still. 

Out of the settling dust beneath them 
Jo saw her father pick himself up and look 
around. Wayland saw him, too, and his 
lips curled. 

“Guess now he’ll move his boat,’”’ the 
young man said harshly. 

He glanced at the girl. Her eyes were 
wide open. Emotion had stripped her. 
Wayland stared, so shocked by what he 
saw that a sense of horror quickly blotted 
out his first impulse to turn away from the 
sight of a naked soul. 

Her eyes were upon him, eyes that still 
failed to mask her thoughts. It dazzled 
him, the admiration, the worship, that he 
saw there. And then she spoke, softly, 
deep down in her throat. The tones were 
warm, and they chilled him. 

“The king is dead. Long live the king.” 

Wayland did not comprehend at once. 

“You’re right!’’ he burst forth at last. 
“But you’re late—two thousand years late. 
You belong back in those old Roman days— 
with both thumbs sticking down.” 

He turned abruptly, strode down the 
slope. Long before Jo and her father were 
halfway to the water, he was rowing to his 
home behind the island. 

For days Nelson Blair did not appear on 
deck. The Cynthia swung to a straight 
chain between the island and the main- 
land. Early each morning, while Jo Blair 
was still in bed, she heard the “‘clop, clop,” 
of an ax on the mountainside, and each 
time she dressed hurriedly, ate breakfast 
and rowed ashore alone. 

All day, while Ned Wayland worked, 
she sat near by, watching, silent. Some- 
times she went down to the edge of the 
cliff and looked across Burial Lagoon. 
Wind seldom ruffled the surface down 
there at the bottom of that pit. All around 
the walls rose straight and continued in 
steep cedar-clad slopes to the granite peaks. 

It was a thing of exquisite beauty or of 
infinite dread, as one looked at it, for 
always, except in a brief instant every six 
hours, the roaring hole stretched its foam- 
ing barrier across the entrance, filled the 
entire pit with the noise of its defiance. It 
held you prisoner, or it kept out the world. 

Jo was impressed only by the strength 
of it all. Those mountainsides, that boiling 
cataract, the great trees, all matched her 
mood and the efforts of the man with the 
ax. He and his simple tiny tools were the 
smallest things there, and yet he dominated 
roaring hole and mountainside, giant cedar 
and gravity itself. Never had Jo known the 
thrill he gave her. 

Sometimes he sawed and chopped for 
hours without end, pecking patiently at 
the base of a great tree. Always he was 
estimating, measuring, and always strength 
and skill and persistence won. 

He seldom spoke, seemed hardly to know 
she was there. And he brought to his task 
a peculiar intentness that seemed to banish 
fatigue or discouragement. Once he an- 
nounced shortly: 

“This one will hang.” 

And the great tree crashed down, leaped 
forward, stripped of limbs, its top shat- 
tered, and lay still on the sloping shelf. 

Wayland walked the length of it again 
and again, studied, estimated, after half 
an hour went to work. For the first time 
Jo Blair smiled. It was ridiculous. The 
man could not even see over the trunk. 
Nothing short of hundreds of horse power 
could move that thing. 

He worked all afternoon, chopping, 
peeling off bark, working the lever of the 
ridiculously tiny jack. Yet not once was 
there a movement or a tremor in the great 
log. Eighty feet long, seven feet at the 
butt, it lay immovable. 

Jo wanted to laugh. Hour after hour 
after hour went by and nothing happened, 
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except the infinitesimal pryings, the tiny 
ax peckings, the intent minutes of calcula- 
tion. 

And then suddenly the log moved. 
With incredible swiftness it gathered head- 
way, shot out over the brink and into the 
sea. 

Jo’s eyes were wet. This man could do 
anything. Quietly, with sure confidence, 
he accomplished the incredible. And his 
power was not physical alone. The mag- 
nitude of that only accorded with his 
character. In a struggle of sheer will he 
had crushed Nelson Blair. 

Wayland turned from watching the great 
log leap from view. 

“Five more like that and I get my 
donkey,”’ he said. 

There was an exultation in his tone that 
puzzled her. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“A steam donkey—something that will 
yank any log into the chuck. When this 
last section is full I’ll have enough to pay 
for it.” 

He looked down at the water. 

“And that donkey will earn another, and 
another, a dozen of them,” he said with 
sudden fierceness. “I’m through being a 
hand logger.” 

Wayland had revealed nothing of himself 
since she had watched him fall that first 
tree. Now he was disclosing one of the 
marks which fighting youth selects for its 
target. 

It was the thing for which she had been 
waiting as she sat there day after day, 
watching the only man who had success- 
fully challenged Nelson Blair. For years 
her father’s dominance had set her stand- 
ards, had precluded an awareness of other 
men. 

Now from that mountainside Jo Blair 
showed Ned Wayland the world—the world 
she knew, a battleground, rich in prizes. for 
ruthlessness and might. She started from 
Burial Lagoon, but left it as an empty rift 
in desolate mountains, the tomb of insignif- 
icance. 

At the afternoon slack Wayland’s little 
gas boat darted through the roaring hole. 
From the Cynthia’s deck Jo Blair saw 
him help a woman and a man to the float 
in front of the house next to his own. 
Shamelessly she watched through her 
glasses. 

“What do they do to pass the time?” 
Jean Morley asked when they sat down to 
dinner. 

“The man doesn’t show himself. A 
flunky told me he stays half drunk.”’ 

“Tt must be hard on his daughter. 
People like that, who can own such a boat, 
must want excitement all the time. And 
Burial Lagoon is such a quiet peaceful 
place.”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ Ned said. 
she gives me the creeps. 
watching me fall trees.” 

‘“What does she talk about?”’ 

“That’s the funny part of it. She 
seemed to just like to watch me run ’em. 
Only once she busted loose. The last sec- 
tion’s about full.” 

“Ned! Your first donkey!” 

There was something very wholesome 
and very genuine about Jean Morley. 
Ned watched her with hungry eyes as she 
moved quickly about the table, clearing 
away the dishes. There was nothing 
“‘queer’’ about her, or selfish or cold or 
hard. 

“How long will they have to stay here?” 
Jean asked. 

“First of next month.” 

“That’s a shame. It will spoil their 
cruise. Why don’t you help them get 
out?” 

“Help them get out!’’ Ned repeated in 
amazement. ‘‘They draw six and a half 
feet. They’ve got to wait.” 

“You wouldn’t stay here a minute if 
you wanted to leave.”’ 

It was a matter-of-fact statement and 
therefore a stronger expression of her com- 
plete confidence. 

“T know,” he said. ‘I can do most 
anything—except marry you.” 


“‘She—well, 
Sits all day 


_ his life, and he did not even 


“Ned, I’ve told you all ab 
had to wait—to decide—and 
will be one of the easiest thing: 

The next morning Ned roy 
Cynthia. He was smiling. There 
a hard line in his face. Jo came 
eager, expectant. 

“T want to talk to your fath 
said. 

Nelson Blair emerged fror 
house. “I think I can get you o 
the young man said. 

“e How? ” 

““Why—why—just hand lo 

They talked for a few mij 
explaining. 

“It’s a pity you didn’t th 
before,’ Blair said, with a { 
former peremptoriness. 

“Nobody started me thinkiz 
Ned grinned. 

The power tender was plagl ce 
posal and the crew ordered to 
huge cedar logs were towed to tl 
and then the raft with Ned 
winch. At low water the i I 
rested on shore and the logs w 
either side, then drawn dow 
cables and the winch as the wate 

“There’s over seven thousg 
each of those sticks,’ Ned expli 
Nerland as they worked. “If y 
low enough they’ll lift fifteen 
You'll lose some paint, but wit 
lifted she’ll float out.”’ , 

High water found the Cynthi 
between the two logs, and more t 
feet of green copper paintis 
neath her counter. 

It had been simple and ap] paren 
Ned Wayland had worked cheer 
most friendly with Nelson 
watched quietly from the rail 
time Jo stood beside him. 

When dawn broke the next morn 
towed yacht and logs through 1 
hole in its moment of quiet, w 
gas boat. Once outside, the lo 
free and the Cynthia settled to] 
depth. 

““How much?” Nelson Blai k 
stood at the rail, check book i in ha! 

““Nothing,’’ Ned answered 

Jo came on deck, wrappe 
quilted dressing gown. She 
the rail, frankly beseeching. 

“Ned,”’ she whispered. ¢: 

He turned the flywheel of his m 
the open exhaust snorted loudly. — | 

“So long,’’ he called back ak 
noise. “Watch out for roaring he 
this.” 

It was friendly. Jo knew ae 
sting in it, but when she lookec 


father she found him studying | 
ously. 


“So I wasn’t the only one, 4 
There was compassion, even a 
humility in his tone, and Jo tumnet 
to look astern. 
The Cynthia was gathering 
rapidly. Ned Wayland was mak 
to his logs, preparing to tow cher 
boom. They were speeding awa} 


“‘T guess this puts us right b 
were before we entered Burial Lag 
said. 

That afternoon Ned Waylan 
work, but went trout fishin 
Morley. They came back in the 
talking, laughing like children. 1 Thi 
hole was pouring white water | 
lagoon as they crossed to the isl 
the thunder of it filled the space 
the rock walls. we 

“I’m glad you have another ‘yes 
here,’ Jean said. ‘‘It’s so 
quiet and peaceful. I’ll alw 
And yet those poor people = 
they couldn’t get away soon enoug 

“They were just plain queer, 
them,’’ Ned answered. 

“And so helpless.” 1, - 

There was pride and trust 
the statement and Jean’s eye 
and open. Ned put a few @ 
against the oars and grinned 
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“She is an American heiress; very 
lovely; wonderful clothes; French maid; 
turns everybody’s head.” 

“My dear John! My dear John! Go on! 
This looks ——”’ 

Tea came in—very thin tea; wafers of 
bread scraped with margarine and scat- 
tered with cress. When Mrs. Mount had to 
give tea away, this was the sort of tea she 
gave. 

“This looks good!’’ gasped Mrs. Mount, 
not referring to the refreshment. 

“T felt a certain interest in the girl, being 
a mere child, and knocking about alone.” 

“Quite alone?” 

“Except for this maid.” 

“Poor child!’ said Mrs. Mount hungrily. 

‘“‘T have not called on her here; she may 
have expected me to do so. I told her to go 
to Black’s.” 

“Quite, quite right. No harm will have 
been done so far.” 

“Seeing this picture here has reminded 
me of her.” 

“You had not quite forgotten the crea- 
ture,” said Mrs. Mount, in a sly manner 
that twenty years ago had been delicious, 
but was now somewhat arch and auntlike. 

“Tt has reminded me of her, and I came 
up a day earlier than I meant, just to see 
you and suggest that if you want a client 
and she wants a cicerone, why co 

“T’ll call tomorrow,” said Mrs. Mount, 
still arch. ‘‘ Your acquaintance with her 
provides just the link that it is so nice to 
have. There is, after all, a sort of little sea- 
son in the winter nowadays; people don’t 
go right away as they used to do. There are 
quite a lot of affairs I could take her to. 
And then the Riviera—surely the girl is 
thinking of the Riviera after Christmas? 
Surely, surely, John, she is thinking of the 
Riviera?” 

“‘T neither know nor care what she thinks 
of the Riviera.” 

“Tt is almost necessary to me, with my 
bronchial tubes,”’ said Mrs. Mount passion- 
ately, ‘‘to spend the gray months of Janu- 
ary and February somewhere in the sun.” 

“Must you?” replied John Lexham ab- 
stractedly. 

“Do you or do you not think she will go 
to the Riviera?”’ 

“T neither know nor care,” repeated 
John Lexham. ‘All I know is that the girl 
wants looking after, and wants it badly; 
and looked after she’s got to be.”’ 

He returned for a while to the picture of 
Peach in pajamas of black georgette before, 
with an angry cry, he thrust the whole 
magazine upon his relation’s small fire. 

“Will you do it?” he added. 

“Without delay,” said Mrs. Mount in a 
fervent voice. 

John Lexham went home to Arthur’s 
Mansions, Mayfair, in a dreadful temper. 

Miss Peach Robinwood had walked soli- 
tarily in the park in the morning; she had 
lunched solitarily in the austere dining 
room of Black’s Hotel; and she was lying 
upon her bed thinking somnolently, “I 
have a good mind to make Eve into my 
lady companion, and then we could go 
about and have fun and discuss things to- 
gether,’’ when her telephone bell rang and 
she learned that a lady had called upon her. 
This intimation was followed by a page 
with a visiting card. 

‘“‘Byve,” shrieked Peach into the smaller 
room, ‘“‘people are beginning to call! What 
shall I wear?”’ It was a full ten minutes be- 
fore Miss Robinwood, en grande toilette, en- 
tered the vast gray drawing-room that was 
just as austere as the rest of the place. 

Mrs. Mount rose and smiled upon her. 

““My dear Miss Robinwood,” said Mrs. 
Mount, when they had exchanged prelimi- 
nary greetings and were sitting together 
making an oasis of humanity in the gray 
desert, ‘‘it is such a pleasure to me to find 
you in, so that we can really have a little 
talk. The mere card-leaving is such empty 
business, is it not? As soon as my cousin— 
my cousin twice removed, really—told me 
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that you were a friend of his, I said, ‘I shall 
call at once.’”’ 

“Your cousin?’’ Peach murmured. 

“Sir John Lexham.” 

A beautiful warm glow cheered Peach’s 
heart. So this silence had not been the final 
parting that she had thought it; this aloof- 
ness of his had been self-denial; conven- 
tional—as all the best men were where some 
treasured woman was concerned—he had 
delicately sent a woman relative of the 
highest social respectability to call before 
pursuing her further himself. Peach had a 
wide mind; but she appreciated this, aware 
that it constituted most creditable behav- 
ior. She smiled upon her visitor. 

‘Sir John and I both came over on the 
Mardania.” 

“So Lhear,” said Mrs. Mount graciously, 
still surveying Peach with an acquisitive 
eye. ‘“‘So nice for him. He admires you so 
tremendously. It was only yesterday that 
he was showing me that charming picture 
of you on the front page of Weekly Words.” 

“Ah,” said Peach, with happy compla- 
cency, “I thought that would do some 
good.” Mrs. Mount purred. “My press 
agent,” said Peach, who had looked for and 
found such a person after those first terrible 
two days, ‘‘arranged that for me. You see, 
as a stranger here, I am rather lonely.” 

“Naturally—oh, naturally,’ said Mrs. 
Mount, purring. 

“« And it seems the best thing to announce 
one’s arrival in some way, so that people 
may know one is here.” 

“Exactly, my dear Miss Robinwood. 
Though, of course, there are ways and ways 
of doing that; some good, some less good, 
some absolutely detrimental.” 

Something about the tone in which this 
was said made Peach anxious. 

“You think mine was a good way?” she 
asked modestly. 

Except for her purring, Mrs. Mount was 
silent. But she smiled, and the smile ut- 
tered multitudes of things. 

“Tt is kinder not to say this in words,” 
the smile added, as an afterthought. 

A slight tremor affected Peach and her 
eyes grew larger. 

“My press agent knows of one or two 
titled ladies— perhaps friends of yours ——”’ 

“‘Perhaps,’’ Mrs. Mount answered non- 


committally. 
fe titled ladies who would launch 
one 2 


Mrs. Mount took Peach’s hand. She 
held it between both of hers in a very kind 
way. 

““My poor dear child! How glad Iam 
that I came to call upon you today and 
save you from all this—this perfectly terri- 
ble exploitation!’? The tremor came right 
over Peach. ‘‘I know these things are 
done,” continued Mrs. Mount, more in 
sorrow than in anger, “‘and very crudely 
and fatally done they can be, too, utterly 
destroying any girl’s chances of seeing a 
little of the best of our social life. Have 
you—may I ask—actually entered into ne- 
gotiations with anyone to do—er—this 
kind of thing?”’ 


“Not yet,’’ Peach faltered. “‘My press 
agent ——”’ 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Mount, with a 


heavy sigh of relief, “I am more glad than 
I can tell you to hear you say so. It must 
have been your good angel that whispered 
in my Cousin John’s ear and made him say 
to me yesterday, ‘There is the dearest little 
girl over here and I want you to take her 
under your wing.’” 

Peach flushed softly. 

“Oh, did Sir John really say that?”’ 

“He did, Miss Robinwood. And really— 
really—you must not allow yourself to be 
exploited by press agents and needy women 
who would simply push you into all the 
wrong places.” 

“‘What should I do?” 

“Leave yourself to me, dear,” 
Mount in her simple kindness. 

“‘T will, if he says so,’’ Peach cried. 


said Mrs. 


Mrs. Mount gazed at her with a soft 
gaze that veiled piercing acuteness. 

“And what is it you want to do?” she in- 
quired. 

‘Go into society,” said Peach blissfully, 
“go to dances and dinners and operas and 
country houses—and everything.” 

‘“The season proper was over at the end 
of July, as doubtless you know,” said Mrs. 
Mount; ‘“‘but I can manage something 
for you, I have no doubt. For instance, 
there are a good many people in town and 
quite a lot of entertaining is going on. As 
for country houses, I could take you to 
several. My friends would be delighted to 
have you, you dear child! But surely you 
are not proposing to winter entirely in Lon- 
don, except for these brief visits in the 
country?” 

“What do you advise?” 

“The Riviera, certainly, after Christ- 
mas,”’ Mrs. Mount replied with great firm- 
ness. ‘‘I like Cannes best.”’ 

“T could go to Cannes!” 

“But not alone, dear, not alone, 
Mrs. Mount with patient sweetness. 

“But who would fd 

“T’d come and stay with you myself, 
dear, if you cared to ask me,” said Mrs. 
Mount; ‘‘then you would be all right. 
You see, I know positively everyone. And 
I am a childless widow, a regular free lance, 
as one may say. Yes, I would be delighted 
to go with you to Cannes; and I know of 
the most charming little villa there that a 
friend of mine would let, if I asked her very 
particularly.” 

“How kind you are,” said Peach in rather 
a faint voice, for now and again there is no 
doubt that a twinge took her, causing her 
to notice the peculiar vanishing tricks of 
money. But—‘‘The Mediterranean!’’ she 
thought. ‘‘As good as Palm Beach any 
day! Oh, if Georgina knew!”’ 

Mrs. Mount was patting her hand, say- 
ing with amusement, “And do you mean to 
tell me that a child like you is in sole con- 
trol of your fortune?” 

““Yes,”’ said Peach, able to reply to this 
with the truth and nothing but the truth. 
“You see, it was left to me quite uncon- 
ditionally. No guardians or trustees or old 
things like that. All I have to do is to 
spend it.” 

““We must take good care that the wrong 
people do not help you to do that,” Mrs. 
Mount replied; and she waited for details 
of the amount involved, but apparently 
it did not occur to Peach to offer them. She 
sat dreaming of the bliss of spending that 
vast fortune. 

“T am a very poor woman,” said Mrs. 
Mount, smiling, “‘or I would entertain for 
you as I would like to do. As it is, 1 am 
afraid you will have to foot the bills if you 
would care for me to do any entertaining 
on your behalf, dear. It is no trouble to 
me—no trouble at all. Only, as I say, I am 
a very poor woman.” 

Peach cried, “‘Oh, thank you! Why, of 
course I want to spend my money! I want 
a gorgeous time! Only I don’t know just 
how to do it best, so if you could help 
me ” 

““My dear little girl,’ said Mrs. Mount, 
“of course I can help you; and I will. I 
will spare you all the time I can; only, as I 
am a very poor woman, time, of course, is 
money to me.” 

“Of course,’”’ Peach replied. 

Mrs. Mount gazed at the heiress thought- 
fully. 

“T don’t want to bargain with you, dear, 
as those other women, of whom that 
abominable press agent told you, might do.” 

“Still,” said Peach, very eager, “‘I should 
wish to do the right—the customary thing. 
Only what is it?” 

“Very regretfully, I will tell you, if you 
really ask me,” said Mrs. Mount, smiling. 

So she mentioned to Peach a sort of good 
round comprehensive figure. 

“Well,” said Peach to herself, “it’s 
worth two thousand five hundred dollars 


” 


said 


to get lovely parties arrange d. 6 

up to Christmas, and then be 

great country house, and th 
“After Christmas,” m 

Mount, “when we go to Can 

a trifle more expensive. My 

forty pounds a week for her | 


wages extra, of course. Still — 
“Still,” cried Peach, fired, “ 
while.” \ 
“Life is worth anything one | 
to pay for it, dear,”’ said M 
‘Life,’ Peach repeated 
worth anything one can aff 
it.” She closed her eyes. It 
of pure bliss. “Those are jus 
ments,’’ she said. [ 
“However,” Mrs. Mount 
after a pause, rising to go, 
must be considered very 
child. Don’t let me hurry 
thing. Let me rather ad 
for you are young and the y: 
“But I am in such a hurry! 
eagerly. 
It crossed her mina with 
that if only this middle-ag 
just exactly why she was in suc 
she might be surprised. Suppos, 
formed her, “‘I am inah p 
out of it before the money’s 
a hurry to live life because i 
I am in a hurry to marry 
man!’’ Supposing one dic 
didn’t. One had a little simp 
dignity. Besides, there wa 
money—an awful lot of mo’ 
“Dear child!” said Mrs. ] 
“Tell me,’ begged Peach, “ 
real pearls?” 
“You have none, dear?” 
Peach hung her head—* 
“Just a little string, I think,’| 
Mount. “I could take you 
jeweler tomorrow if you like. 
like.” 
“T do like!” Peach excela 
Mrs. Mount pursued, “ 
going to do with your swee 
ning?” 


" 


“My maid—my French maic 

““My poor child! Let me do) 
for you. A little thing—to ples 
will scratch up a small dinne 
house—just whom I can 
notice. You shall not go to bed 

“How kind you are!” + 

“At 8:30,” said Mrs. Mount. 
mysteriously. “It will be oa 
packet—this dinner; just \ \ 

I will do my best for you.’ 

She kissed Peach on either 
left. Peach skipped into a li 
borne upstairs. She burst into 
Eve was poring over Debrett, 
Who lay open at her elbow too. 

“Eve! Eve!” 7 

“‘T looked at the lady’s card. 
selle. The Honorable Mrs. 
is all right. Here she is; § 
younger son of Lord Tweed, 

“Eve! She is truly an 
woman?” & 

“Oh, truly, mademoiselle. 
will be fun!” 

“Eve, tonight I am goin g out 

“Ah, mademoiselle, I am gia 

“Bye, I am going to tell 
because I must tell someone 
a secret. You'll keep it?” 

“On honor, mademoiselle: 

“Eve, I—I—I have ne 
dinner party in my life.” 

“Oh, la-la!”’ 


a 


Mrs. Mount rang up he 
“Tf I bring in a young # 
buy a string of pearls toil 
going to pay your bill for 
diamond star.” . oe 
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iiss. Mount rang up Sir John 
and said, ‘Are you engaged to- 
answered, “‘ Yes.” 
Mrs. Mount continued, “‘ Because 
atching up a little dinner here at 
8:30 for the Robinwood heiress 
jed on you. Are you too much 
‘or that?” 
» answered, “No.” 
| xI 
Y Miss Peach Robinwood went to 
first dinner party she kept her 
and her heart high, but her hopes 
’ were unaccountably low. She 
he gayety of the Mardania, and 
jall ended in a dreadful silence in 
fotel. One day she had been a 
seauty for whose favors men vied, 
next day the men were all in 
2 or Scotland or Streatham or any 
4, and she was in Black’s Hotel. 
re had been John Lexham; but 
ished to call—to further the ac- 
te so well begun? He had not. 
{ not even called her upon the 
to ask, “ How are you after your 
’ or some little thing that really 
; have mattered at all, like that. 
1 been no sheaf of long-stalked 
around “ With Sir John Lexham’s 
ats,’ such as she read in maga- 
fashionable men doing in New 
ough the men of Lenville never 
tainly. Even Harry had never 
ong-stalked roses. No, Sir John 
ad gone about his own business, 
eparted to the shires for a week 
aunting. Mrs. Mount had said 
their so cordial chat together. 
e had sent Mrs. Mount. When 
alled this, she cheered up. She 
o her theory that he had in his 
mpressed lady envoys to go be- 
Only he had not hurried. If he 
ed more with his lady envoys! 
2 just not so calm, so cool and 


‘happy theory did not entirely 
?each, as she sat in the taxicab, 
all over again, driving toward 
tare. She looked from the win- 
ring the purposeful streets, with 
‘e-light signs blazing above the 
and furry-cloaked women with 
-looking men going into restau- 
2 told herself persistently, “I am 
2 I long to be—in-.Europe, in 
mn London.”’ But she was fright- 
2 was going to her first dinner 
lone. There was no doubt, too, 
she was terribly young and 
? inexperienced. That thing 
»had hinted of her was true— 
d sophistication. She knew 


1 with him,” she said to herself; 
i, did his female envoys mean 
Didn’t they mean, “I am too 
i the girl to look her up myself; 
my raggedy old cousin?’”’ Oh! 
’t it, after all, mean just that? 
e it did! 
ight to herself, “I’ve failed with 
sees what Eve sees—that I lack 
ion. I feel so bad, but I am so 
was bored all the time. Sup- 
il With everyone else as I failed 


‘pang also came—‘“‘ All Lenville 
hif they knew. Georgina would 
d you so.’” 

ime the Robinwood heiress had 
2 small house in the small street 
Square, she had slumped into 
? of humility in a silver cloak 
vella’s slippers. When the taxi- 
d, she sat debating with herself 
_to whether she would get out 
Niniously back to Black’s. But 
> “man saved the situation by 
vn and opening the door as her 
t might have opened the 
Toyal coach for a queen. 

a and reluctantly, one of really 
38 in London with a Cinderella 
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slipper at the end of it emerged and felt 
for the running board, and the taxicab 
man looked at it. Peach alighted and the 
gleam of a lamp that stood just where they 
had halted fell upon her gold head. The 
taxicab man looked at it. 

His look was the most respectful, the 
most admiring, the most indulgent in the 
world. He was a youngish burly man with 
the sort of face that any woman who really 
knew what was what would choose out of a 
crowd, feeling sure that that face would 
give her the nicest possible time; his eye 
was bright and observant, with love and 
humor both in it. He gazed devotedly at 
Peach. j 

“The fare?” she murmured, plunging 
her hand into her little bag. 

“Don’t pay me anything, miss,” said the 
taxi man devotedly. 

“Not pay!” gasped Peach. And then 
she met the taxi man’s nice eyes, with love 
and humor in them, telling her what he was 
too respectful to a fare and a lady to speak 
aloud: ‘‘You are the sweetest thing that 
has decorated my old cab in a year,” ob- 
served his eyes. 

A heavenly little smile began to pucker 
the corner of Peach’s mouth and the old 
thrill warmed her heart. 

“But I must,” she murmured, “I must 
pay you, anyway, just what is on the 
meter.”’ 

The taxi man stretched out a large hand 
and put his flag down. The debt was 
wiped out. 

“There is nothing on the meter, miss,” 
said he. 

“B-b-but ”” said Peach. 

“T have allowed myself a pleasure, 
miss,” said the taxi man. 

Before further discussion could take 
place, an added stream of light fell across 
the pavement from the suddenly opened 
door of Mrs. Mount’s house, and a butler 
stood there—a butler so aged and infirm 
as to be the cheapest one in town—waiting 
for Peach to enter. She moved hastily 
forward. 

“Good night,” she whispered. 

“Good night, miss,’ said the taxi man, 
saluting. 

Peach walked into that house, restored 
to hope and gladness. 

The house had a pitiful air of attenua- 
tion about it, she thought. The hall was 
a most meager hall; the butler was pain- 
fully attenuated; and an attenuated maid 
appeared and took her cloak from her. 

“Now where’s this old party?”’ Peach 
thought to herself, brave as that storied 
mouse who, having eaten of the wet 
crumbs beneath a beer table, cried, dan- 
cing, ‘‘Where’s that cat?” 

“Where’s this old party?” Peach 
thought to herself, all because of the love 
in the taxicab man’s eyes, and the butler 
led her to it. 

Preceding her to a door, whence emerged 
the sound of many voices, he threw it open 
and announced crackedly, “‘Miss Peach 
Robinwood.”’ 

Peach saw several people standing here 
and there, talking animatedly. She saw 
John Lexham. 

Mrs. Mount, in a decidedly attenuated 
frock, came forward brightly to meet 
her. 

“Dear child!” she cried, kissing Peach 
on either cheek. 

The terror of introduction passed Peach 
by in her restored happiness. 

“My little American friend,” 
Mount kept designating her.. 

The observant woman piloted her little 
friend through all the introductions suc- 
cessfully and established her on a sofa, 
where the butler tottered up to her with a 
cocktail so thin as to be positively con- 
sumptive. 

Surreptitiously almost, yet as if fasci- 
nated, all eyes turned on her and her silver 
frock and her length of beautiful leg that 
it displayed, and all her radiance. John 
Lexham stood aloof, but the three other 
men present drew near. A fat dowager, 
who looked as if she had been careful to 
dine privately before coming to partake 
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of the hospitality of this lean house, 
lorgnetted her. 

“And is this your first visit to us, Miss— 
ah—Robinwood?” 

“Tt is,” Peach beamed over the cocktail. 

“And how do you like London?” 

“Tt is fascinating,” Peach beamed. 

True, she had not yet seen much of 
London save the interior of Black’s Hotel, 
but Amy’s friend always said, ‘“It—is— 
fascinating!” 

“So glad you find it so,” said the fat 
dowager kindly. 

“But,” said one of the three men—the 
darkest and most reckless, who wore a 
single eyeglass and was marvelously 
groomed—“‘I expect you find us all very 
cold, reserved; we are considered—quite 
wrongly—to be the most difficult people on 
earth.” 

“Oh, no!” beamed Peach. ‘Everyone 
is so kind and friendly.” 

Amy’s friend always said, “London 
cold? Cold—London? Stay-at-home peo- 
ple think such things! In London, I am 
rushed at!” 

“Tam glad you find us nice and friendly,”’ 
said the fat dowager, looking not altogether 
disapprovingly at the girl—though, of 
course, ready to disapprove on any 
provocation. 

“It is all so sweet and wonderful!” 
beamed Peach. “Even the taxi man who 
brought me here refused to take his fare.” 

“JT beg your pardon?” said the fat 
dowager, drawing back slightly. 

“The taxi man refused to take his fare!”’ 
echoed the dark reckless man, coming 
forward instantly and sitting beside Peach 
on the small sofa and taking her cocktail 
glass, while his fingers dwelt on hers just 
a moment in so doing. The dark man 
laughed. 

“The taxi man refused his fare!” cried 
people, staring at Peach. 

“Great impertinence!” said the fat 
dowager, suggesting to the girl with a con- 
demnatory look that she should instantly 
agree with her or consider herself forever 
disapproved. 

“No,” said Peach, further heartened by 
even such a thin cocktail, ‘““he was not im- 
pertinent a bit. He was a lovely man.” 

“A lovely man?” muttered the fat 
dowager. 

“Ah?” said the darkest and most reck- 
less of the male guests interrogatively. 

The three other male guests besides 
John Lexham had now drawn close to 
Peach; but John Lexham still stood on 
the hearthrug, surveying her over their 
heads. And the two other women present 
sbesides the dowager—she being entirely 
and genuinely unmoved, owing to financial 
circumstance, by American millions— 
were murmuring to Mrs. Mount, “‘How 
fresh and sweet!” Or “I should love my 
nephew to meet her.’ 

“Ah?” repeated the darkest and most 
reckless man softly. 

“Tsn’t it funny,” said Peach dreamily, 
“that sometimes you see a perfectly lovely 
man who is a taxi driver, or he may be a 
policeman, or he may be a scavenger, or— 
or he may be a lord. But a woman just 
looks at him and says to herself, ‘There is 
a perfectly lovely man!’” 

“Ah!” murmured the dark guest more 
closely yet. 

They were all smiling around Peach. 
Peach saw the tall head of John Lexham 
above the others, and he was aloofly regard- 
ing her. He was calm, dispassionate, the 
politest little touch of interest on his face, 
and that was all. And inside herself she was 
all sighs, while she could hear her own voice 
run on like another person’s voice. 

“You know what I mean?—the kind of 
lovely man a woman meets in the street 
about once a lifetime, going somewhere 
else.” 

“Ah!”’ smiled the dark guest in sym- 
pathy. 

John Lexham moved his position slightly 
still looking down on Peach. The door 
opened and the butler stood there, totter- 
ing on his poor feet. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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—you look after Miss Robin- 


led wistfully at John Lexham, 
smiled back. 

what they call a meal?” 
to herself as liquid faintly 
mble soup, an inch or so of 
n, the tiniest fragments of 
hemselves filets de veau and 
ived in due order. ‘‘Never 
my chocolates at Black’s.”’ 


e was more interested in the 
people, in John Lexham on 
, and in the dark monocled 


nd of you to ask Mrs. Mount 
,”’ she said to John Lexham.. 
niled and replied, ‘‘You want 
ar, Miss Robinwood.” 

dark man, who was supposing 
out a great deal, she was an- 
h, every night. I’m never 

9” 


are you?” he asked—‘‘seeing 
tion can’t matter.’’ When she 
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niled to himself and appeared 
g. 

aye you been doing with your- 
John Lexham. 

deen having a lovely time. And 


been in Leicestershire, staying 
for a bit of hunting.” 

idn’t you come to see me before 
. 


r child, I told you, I think, that 
es made that highly improba- 


‘J alone!” 
ving a lovely time,’ he smiled 


‘met hers, direct, probing. 
mught in anger, “‘ Doesn’t he be- 
Joes he think I can’t enjoy my- 
| him? ” 
‘id and talked with the man on 
oa dinner, so that John Lex- 
entertain the woman with the 
ts. Mount watched behind the 
| smile. ; 
(woman was anxious, thinking, 
j1 money is there? Is she really 
ying my winter to? I wonder if 
altogether too hungry. I won- 
hn really thinks. Will the wine 
cemore?’’ And she had to sig- 
(aged butler, who occasionally 
i" lavish, to use his utmost dis- 
d she thought, “I can’t afford 
for her if nothing at all is to 


4 
sinnocent of all, was getting her 
¢ under the sallies of the dark 
11e monocle. He flattered and 
»made love with the flicker of 
hHe had humor. He murmured 
»hild!”” and hid a little pile of 
‘ads for her beside her plate. 
jly even the salted almonds ran 
hliked him. So different from 
Icked, fiery-eyed John Lexham 
zy! He made her happy; with 
i a woman of the world. His 
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3 Tiumphs of the evening, begun 
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house agent would have called the back 
drawing-room, she told him about the dull 
days. She told him of Black’s Hotel and 
the colonels from India who stared; about 
Eve; about everything. About Eve, Lord 
Loring was especially interested. 

“From your description of your maid, I 
wouldn’t be surprised to know that she is 
the same girl whom I have seen with my 
Francis.” 

“Your Francis?’’ 

““My man.” ; 

“Oh, she said she danced with a gentle- 
man who was in service with a very nice 
lord.” 

“The word ‘gentleman’ fits Francis ex- 
actly; but am I a very nice lord?” 

He leaned rather closer to Peach, and 
looked into her eyes with his brown ones 
that seemed to be flecked with a little hot 
red. Peach stammered, blushing. She gig- 
gled. It was a giggle positively of the Len- 
ville days and she was ashamed of it; but 
she could. not help herself with such a man 
of the world leaning so near. 

“How do I know,” said she, gulping 
away fright, “if you are nice or not?” 

He answered: “‘Of course. How should 
you know, little Miss Peach Robinwood? 
What a delicious name—makes one think 
of flowers or birds or something. How 
should you know until we have seen more 
of each other? But then why shouldn’t we 
see a great deal more of each other without 


’ delay? Let us begin with tomorrow. What 


are you doing tomorrow?” y 

If Peach had been truthful, she would 
have said ‘‘Nothing.’”” But, more natu- 
rally, she replied, ‘Lots and lots of things.” 

And she looked a thought wistfully into 
the larger drawing-room—there had once 
been folding doors between it and this sort 
of alcove, but they were no more—where 
she could see John Lexham’s head bending 
slightly to the fat dowager with whom he 
conversed of things unknown to Peach. 
She imagined them saying, ‘‘I suppose I 
shall see you at Buckingham Palace tomor- 
row night”; or “As the dear queen said 
to me ” and what not. 

“Lots and lots of things,’”’? mused Lord 
Loring, smiling, and his brown eyes with 
the red flecks were hard upon Peach, and 
she thought that never had she seen so 
worldly and splendidly wicked a face. 
“Couldn’t you find time for me?” 

“Perhaps,’’ Peach murmured, looking 
wistfully into the larger drawing-room. 

“Would anyone like some bridge?” Mrs. 
Mount could be heard asking brightly; at 
which the fat dowager became very lifelike, 
and John Lexham unfolded a card table, 
and four people began languidly to discuss 
who should play with whom. Meanwhile 
the woman with the so-far invisible nephew 
opened the piano, ran her fingers over the 
keys and began to sing. 

““We seem to be left on a little oasis all 
our own,” said Lord Loring. 

“‘T would rather be here,” said Peach. 

“You darling little girl!’”’ said Lord Lor- 
ing. ‘‘Do you know what I have been won- 
dering all the evening? It is, how do you 
grow such long eyelashes?” 

The woman continued to sing with a 
sound so excessively well trained that it 
passed among her friends for a voice. 

Mrs. Mount kissed her hand to Peach 
and began to arrange four unprotesting peo- 
ple at the bridge table. This left the woman 
at the piano, John Lexham and the hostess 
herself, besides Peach and Lord Loring. 

“They are going to leave us alone,” said 
Lord Loring to her, with a sigh of relief. 
“Tell me, what do you like doing?” 

“Dancing,”’ said Peach. 

“Then, child, we must dance together. 
After this appalling affair is over, let us go 
on to the Embassy Club.” 

“Ts this an appalling affair?” 

“Don’t you think so?”’ 

“‘T didn’t know if it was or not,’’ Peach 
replied. 

“Oh, you delicious child!” said Lord 
Loring tenderly. ‘‘ Yes, it is always appall- 
ing here. One is so hungry and so cold—so 
awfully cold. The only thing is that noth- 
ing is expected of one save one’s presence, 
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so one can find an oasis—like this—with a 
delightful thing like you—if there is a de- 
lightful thing, and one wouldn’t be here if 
there wasn’t—and one can make the best 
Obata: 

“Did you,” said Peach, who had listened 
attentively to this, ‘‘know I was coming 
then?” 

“Nothing else brought me, my dear. 
She said she had the most captivating 
American girl in the world coming to din- 
ner; so I came too.” 

Across the piano, where he was speaking 
to the singer in the pauses between songs, 
Peach saw John Lexham looking at her 
very straightly. 

“How long are you staying in London?” 
Lord Loring was inquiring. ‘Did you 
bring your own car over, or are you picking 
one up here?” 

“T shall buy one here,” said Peach 
stoutly, but with a gasp. 

“T drive myself about in a funny little 
sports model,” said Lord Loring. ‘‘She’s 
quite cozy with the hood up. I’ve parked 
her just in the little alley round the corner. 
It’s really a warm night for the time of 
year. Come out and see her if you are inter- 
ested in cars.” 

“Oh, could we? We couldn’t.” 

“One can do anything one likes here. 
Mrs. M never balks at trifles. You espe- 
cially can do anything you please, my dear 
paral” 

“ec Why He? ” 

“An American heiress.” 

Peach became tempted to go out and 
look at Lord Loring’s car, to wander in the 
misty muggy winter night with him. She 
was restless, like all young things, and ever 
eager to see what would happen if one just 
did something else. But still, a sense of 
duty to Mrs. Mount thwarted her natural 
impulses. 

“There’s a door just behind us into a 
little nook off the hall,’”’ murmured Lord 
Loring. Peach looked, and truly she saw a 
door. ‘‘They’ll hardly notice,’”? murmured 
Lord Loring; “we'll slip into the hall and 
out, and have a cigarette in the car, and 
back before anyone wonders where you’ve 
gone.” 

Somehow, Peach was through that door 
with Lord Loring. 

“T did not revoke,”’ the fat dowager was 
saying in a high clear voice. 

John Lexham was offering a cigarette to 
the woman who had been singing. 

Loring took Peach’s arm when they were 
outside with the front door just left ajar, 
and the old butler, who seemed surprised at 
nothing, on guard in the hall. 

“We'll sit in the car and talk,” he said, 
“out of sight of all those horrible people.” 

“Sir John Lexham isn’t horrible.’ 

“No,” said Lord Loring, “John Lexham 
is a very good fellow.” 

They reached the car, a long, low car, 
with her hood up and lamps burning bright 
in the murk of the evening. 

“Hop in, child,’ said Lord Loring, pull- 
ing open the door. And in Peach hopped. 
He was in after her quickly, with the door 
closed, and accused her of shivering. His 
arm went round her at once. ‘‘Come close 
to me. You mustn’t get cold.” 

“Now listen,’’ said Peach severely. 

“No, I shan’t listen—not to anything 
I don’t want to hear, anyway. Sometimes 
I go completely deaf—it’s the quaintest 
thing. Seriously, child, this car is icy as 
death when the engine isn’t running.” 

““Why do we sit here then?” 

““Because,’’ said Lord Loring coaxingly. 
‘“See here,”’ he said, ‘‘we’ll wrap up.”’ He 
pulled a great fur robe around them both, 
holding it in place with an arm about 
Peach’s shoulders. “Now, child, a ciga- 
rette?”’ 

Peach took one with fingers that trem- 
bled slightly. 

“What is it, child? 
me?”’ said Lord Loring. 

“Tt’s just—ought we to be here?”’ 

“Why not, if we wish it? Don’t you 
mean to do everything you want to do in 
this short life?”’ 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Skein—soft as wool—warm as 
fur! Buck Skein, the Tuxedo of 
outdoor shirts. 


Sure I am raving—so will you, 
and so will your wife, when 
Buck Skein, after a hard rubbing 
in the wash-tub, comes up smil- 
ing—looking more than ever like 
a piece of soft suede—mellow as 
your old briar pipe. 


No fading, no shrinking, and a 
real guarantee bond with each 
shirt says so! 


Big and roomy; color buckskin 
tan; coat style; attached collar; 
two oversize flap pockets; double 
stitched seams that won’t rip, and 
buttons that stick to their post. 


If your dealer hasn’t a Buck Skein 
left in stock, mail me the coupon 
below, enclose $4 and I’ll see you 
get a shirt that will wear you a 
long, long time. 


P. S.—FREE: Tom Mix Buck 
Skein booklet on request ! 


BUR irra 
roy >. BuckSk 
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(irr S ea ae aah pant’ nro 
ein Joe, clo Lustberg, Nast & Co., lac. - 
1 Broadway, New York City ; 
See that I get Check Here 
A Buck Skein SHIRT at $4. 0 
Enclosed check 0 or Money Order 0 


Neck band 


Send me Tom Mix 
Buck Skein Booklet FREE 0 
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A ten-inch STILLSON is a gift they will as 
(You'd find it handy yourself) | 


WALWORTH CO., Boston, Mass. Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World, Plants at BOSTON, GREENSBURG, PA., KEWANEE, ILL., ATT. 


The old idea that men are hard to buy 
presents for, is ninety-nine and several 
hundredths per cent nonsense. Every 
good hardware and motor-supply 
store, nowadays, is full of gifts that 
a man will like —the things he 
never gets around to buying for 
himself. 


Fine tools, for instance. Give a 
man a STILLSON and the first thing 
he will do with it is find a better way 
of putting up the Christmas tree. In 
ten minutes he and his wife and the 
boys will think of a dozen jobs for 
the new wrench to cut its teeth on. 


Since we first began packing these 
handy wrenches in special gift boxes, 
their Christmas sales have increased 
by the tens of thousands every year. 
Hundreds of people, many of whom 
are women, have written us that the 
household STILLSON is the most use- 
ful gift they ever received. 


Almost all hardware and motor- 
supply stores sell 10-inch STILLSONS 
—and the other sizes from 6 to 48 
inches, as well. Check some of the 
folks off your list now as Christmas 
candidates for this inexpensive and 
most practical of gifts. 


WALWORTH. 


STILLSON“* 


* Look for this Christmas car- 
ton on your dealer’s counter 


“The Handy Helper in Every Home” 
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“We must go back at once.” 

“Possibly so,’’ said Lord Loring medita- 
tively. “After all, this isn’t the only eve- 
ning of our lives; there will be others, and 
I wouldn’t have you feel embarrassed for 
the world, dear little child. I suppose ev- 
ery man you meet loses his head about you, 
and you have such a kind soul that you 
forgive ’em all. I’m quite forgiven, am I 
not?” 

“T’m thinking of what Mrs. Mount will 
say.” 

“She will say positively nothing. If she 
didn’t let people do what they like they 
wouldn’t come to her house at all, dear 
little child. People have to do something 
for one to induce one to go cold and 
hungry for a whole evening. But I agree; 
now you have looked at the car and decided 
this isn’t the kind you want to buy, in- 
deed, we had better go in.” 

In another moment the fur robe would 
have been unfolded from about them, and 
Lord Loring would have opened the door 
himself; but that further moment did not 
elapse before it was pulled open violently 
by someone outside and a tall figure was 
revealed to their startled eyes: 

“Are you sure this policeman is one of 
your friends?’’ Peach wailed, clutching 
Lord Loring’s arm. 

But, after all, it was Sir John Lexham. 
Lord Loring spoke first, to Peach’s admira- 
tion. Putting forth from the car a foot 
shod in shiniest patent leather, he made an 
affable remark. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘“‘is that you, Lexham?”’ 

“Yes, Loring,” said Sir John, ‘‘it is I.” 

“Miss Robinwood,” continued Lord 
Loring, emerging entirely into the street, 
“is thinking of buying a car. In fact she 
has made up her mind irrevocably to buy 
one on 

“You are not going to sell her yours, 
Loring.” 

“My dear fellow, I wouldn’t part with 
Daisy here for a ransom. Daisy is what 
I call my car, Miss Robinwood. No, Lex- 
ham, not at all; but I thought that she 
might get an impression of the comfort of 
a sports model of this make if she sat in 


mine fora moment. Like a wise little lady, 


she decides against it.”’ 

Peach stood beside them now, and there 
was something about John Lexham that 
made her feel—and look—indescribably 
willful. 

“T shall probably buy a couple,” she 
answered; ‘‘a sports and a limousine.’’ 
Then her teeth chattered. 

John Lexham unfolded the cloak be- 
longing to the fat dowager, which he had 
picked up in passing through the hall. 

“Put this on at once.” 

“T have not been at all cold,’’ Peach 
replied. 

“No?” said John Lexham. 

“Miss Robinwood was so impetuous, 
running out here without a wrap,” ob- 
served Lord Loring. “It is all my fault; 
I should have been firm. Has anyone ever 
been firm with you, Miss Robinwood?”’ 

“People have tried to be,” said Peach 
menacingly. 

They moved off briskly, the pace being 
set by John Lexham, who was propelling 
her by the arm, to Mrs. Mount’s house. 

Bridge was still going on, and the lady 
of the invisible nephew was at the piano. 

“Yet so much has happened,” thought 
Peach dreamily. ‘‘A lord—much more 
than a hbaronet—has kissed me sixteen 
times. And I’m getting so used to it,’’ she 
thought jubilantly, ‘“‘that I don’t care two 
cents.” 

They entered the alcove, or back 
drawing-room, by that obscure door 
through which they had escaped from it, 
and really people hardly glanced up to 
notice their return. 

“T took Miss Robinwood up to your 
boudoir to look at your collection of 
miniatures,’’ said Lord Loring confiden- 
tially to Mrs. Mount. “I thought you 
wouldn’t mind if we ran away for a mo- 
ment.” 

“What is the score?”’ said Mrs. Mount, 
leaning affectionately over the fat dowager 
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whose hand was down. “Miss Robinwood 
has just been looking at my collection of 
miniatures. She is crazy about miniatures 
and I shall persuade her to have one done 
of herself. Dear child! So fresh and 
Tair” 

Peach sat on the little sofa, with Lord 
Loring on one side and John Lexham on 
the other. It was a great crush, but was 
well worth it to everyone concerned. 

“Of course,” said Lord Loring, “I can 
take you back in Daisy to Black’s Hotel 
after we have been to the Embassy to 
supper.” 

“T have already arranged to escort Miss 


Robinwood home, Loring,’ said John 
Lexham. 

“Arranged with whom?” said Peach 
haughtily. 


“With myself,’ said John Lexham. 

Peach gasped; but Lord Loring smiled 
and, rising, picked up her hand in a manner 
inimitably caressing and kissed it. 

“Good night, dear little lady; I think 
T’ll go. May I ring you up tomorrow?” 

“Oh, call me early,’’ Peach answered. 


Lord Loring receded from them, taking | 


leave of Mrs. Mount, smiling faint adieus 
around him, and was gone. Miss Robin- 
wood and Sir John Lexham remained on 
the small sofa in a stiff silence. This silence 
affected her nerves. 


“T think,’ she observed, mainly to 


break it, “that I will go too.” 


“Certainly; whenever you are ready,” | 


said John Lexham, rising promptly. 

Peach moved, propelled, if not ma- 
terially, yet by some force of will in John 
Lexham, into the main drawing-room. She 
told Mrs. Mount very prettily how much 
she had enjoyed this delightful evening. 

“T shall ring you up tomorrow, child, and 
make further arrangements,’ said Mrs 
Mount, nodding purposefully. 

“Please won’t you lunch with me,” 
Peach languidly responded, “‘at Black’s 
Hotel?” 

And this being arranged, she was again 
propelled, by that will force in John Lex- 
ham, right out of the drawing-room into 
the hall. 

John Lexham found the silver cloak, and 
was helped into his own coat by the aged 
butler. The aged butler, who was living 
through the evening miraculously, then 
opened the front door, and summoning all 
his physical powers, hailed a _ taxicab. 
Peach stepped into it, lusting for conflict, 
and, lusting for conflict, John Lexham hur- 
ried in after her. 

“Ts it better to let them begin or to begin 
myself?’’ Peach mused, recalling all her 
past experiences to her aid. 

No past experiences, however, appeared 
to her to be of much help in the case of 
John Lexham. He was unutterably dif- 
ferent. 

Just as it seemed that the taxicab might 
reach Black’s Hotel before the drama 
could begin, John Lexham himself spoke 
the opening lines. 

“T am sorry,” he said, ‘‘that I opened 
the door of Loring’s car so abruptly just 
now.” 

“Yes,” said Peach; “I am sorry too.” 

“No doubt I should have minded my 
own business,’’ John Lexham proceeded. 

“Tt is always better to do so,’’ Peach 
replied courteously. 

John Lexham paused. 

“T thought your action most grat ——” 
said Peach, and paused too. 

eee Grat 999 

“The word begins with ‘grat’ and has a 
‘uw’ and an ‘s’ in it,”’ replied Peach coldly, 
but burning that she should have to hint 
for his assistance in a mere menial matter of 
orthography. 

“Possibly you mean gratuitous?” 

“Thank you, Sir John. I mean gratui- 
tous. It is funny how words one uses daily 
escape one sometimes.”’ 

“It is a pity, perhaps, to use such long 
words daily. They are a strain on some 
mentalities.” 

“TI have always intensely disliked sar- 
castic men,’’ Miss Robinwood remarked. 

(Continued on Page 115) 


Buildings 
as well as 
Small Homes 


Home Comfort Weatherstrip has 
proved equally effective on hotels, 
apartments, large institutions and 
residences. The fact that this weath- 
erstrip provides a dustproof and 
noiseless contact is especially attrac- 
tive to hotel and apartment house 
owners. The price and economy of 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip make it 
possible for the largest buildings to be 
weatherstripped at very small cost. 


Home Comfort Weatherstrip is made 
of a high grade insulating material 
covered with a special rubberized 
fabric. The tacking lap is four ply 
double sewed giving the strip ample 
rigidity. Applying this strip is a very 
easy task. Simply tack iton. No saw- 
ing or mitering; no taking down of 
windows or doors. The only tool re- 
quired is a tack hammer. Any one 
can efficiently apply this strip, and it 
lasts for many years. 

Get Home Comfort Weatherstrip 
from your nearest hardware or lum- 
ber dealer. Demand the genuine. If 
he doesn’t carry it order direct, giv- 
ing your dealer's name. The average 
door or window requires about 20 
feet. The price is 1oc per foot for the 
maroon, 13¢ for the white, including 
tacks to match. Complete instruc- 
tions accompany every order. 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 


Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 
153 SOUTH 17TH ST. St. Lours, Mo. 


“Only Wirfs can make Home Comfort” 


Note ease in making corner turn 
when applying Home Comfort 


Weatherstrip. 
WIRFS PATENTED 


Homes Comrorr 
WEATHERSTRIP 
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“‘T think p-prof-ligates are divine!” 

“You need shaking.” 

“Shake your poor dumb downtrodden 
Englishwomen!”’ 

“‘Ha-ha!”’ said John Lexham. “This is 
the funniest conversation I’ve had for 
years.”’ 

“T am noticing how amused you seem.” 

“What do you suppose all those people 
thought of you tonight?”’ 

“They thought I went to Mrs. Mount’s 
boudoir to look at miniatures.”’ 

John Lexham sighed heavily, in agony. 

“Boudoir or car, they knew Loring would 
be making love to you.” 

“‘T hoped they knew,”’ said Peach mod- 
estly. 

“He did make love to you then? 
swer—he did?” 

“T thought you felt sure of it, Sir John.” 

“Answer, you little devil!’”’ said John 
Lexham, drumming his fists on his knees. 
“He made love to you?” 

“Naturally,”’ said Miss Robinwood in a 
bored voice. 

“He—he kissed you?” 

“Naturally,” said Miss Robinwood. 
“Shouldn’t you?” 

“Er—I am I.” 

““Some people might think that rather a 
pity.” 

“Drop this abominable back chat! So— 
he kissed you.”’ 

**Sixteen times.” 

John Lexham sighed more heavily yet. 

“Look here, understand—that sort of 
thing must be over once for all.” 

“Oh, not yet! Not yet!’’ Peach mused 
aloud. 

“Someone has got to look after you. 
You’d better—you’d really better arrange 
with Ada Mount.” 

“T shall arrange. She lets people do any- 
thing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Lord Loring said so.” 


An- 


Si 


: (Continued from Page 17) 


Jean played with her pencil. She was 
very handsome, and a real appreciation of 
that was in the back of Frome’s eyes. For 
a moment she sat there, and then matched 
his frankness with a seeming one of her own. 

“I’m not sure, really. I’m confused. 
What do you think, Mr. Frome?” 

“To tell you the truth, I’m in the same 
case. But it looks to me like this.” 

He talked easily, skillfully and convinc- 
ingly. One had to try out these progressive 
schemes, it appeared, and this one had its 
merits. Jean let him go on for some min- 
utes, raising her eyes docilely now and then 
with questions on the facts, and letting him 
temper his arguments with flattering 
glances. Then she looked at her watch. 

“T mustn’t keep you,’ he said. “It’s 
about time for the afternoon session. And 
besides, I’ve been talking too much. But 
it seems to me the governor should have a 
chance to try out his plan, especially when 
it benefits the taxpayers so greatly. We’ve 
got to stand by the governor.” 

“What I don’t see,” said Jean, ‘‘is why 
Mr. Torrence should feel that way now, 
because from what I heard casually before, 
he was opposed to the governor’s election.”’ 

Frome’s face changed into sharpness. 

“Mr. Torrence! I’m afraid you’ve a 
completely wrong idea, Miss Lane. I don’t 
reflect Mr. Torrence’s views, Miss Lane. 
Mr. Torrence isn’t interested in politics. 
In fact he isn’t in town, so far as I know.” 

“Ah,” said Jean—and a grim line came 
around her mouth as she met Mr. Frome’s 
eyes of many expressions with her own 
level glance—‘“‘I see. Well, if he should by 
any chance drift into the city while this 
thing is under discussion, I should be glad 
to go over it with him. I’d like to get his 
point of view. Perhaps we might meet at 
the Pontiac. Aren’t conferences held there 
at noon sometimes? Why not discuss this 
there?”’, And again she looked at her wrist 
watch. 
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“She will not let you do anything. I shall 
talk to her.” 

“‘Am I your business?” 

“Tf I say so you are.” 

“Oh!” Peach murmured; and in the 
half dark of the cab she seemed to draw a | 
little closer, and her silver foot ceased swing- | 
ing. John Lexham sat very straight; and 
the taxicab rolled on, and her thoughts | 
went wandering from him again. | 

“Ts Lord Loring very rich?” 

“Up.to his eyes in debts,’ said John | 
Lexham, relishing it, ““and he’d have to 
marry a rich wife or he’ll never pull 
through.” 

Her wandering thoughts focused them- | 
selves with a sudden jerk. 

“ee Oh ! ” 

‘Still, he has the title to sell,” said John 
Lexham, ‘‘for any moneyed woman who 
really wants to buy it.” 


| 
“Oh!” Peach seemed closer than before, | 


and softer. ‘“‘ You have been bad-tempered 
the whole evening,’’ she murmured. | 
“T haven’t meant to be. Peach—I mean 


Miss Robinwood—don’t let us quarrel, | 


anyway.” 


He thought, in that half darkness, he | 


could see her slightly smile. 

Thrills. Everyone wants thrills, she had 
said. She was right. 

“After all, I’m not above temptation, 
am I?” he was surprised to hear himself 
murmuring. “I kissed you once myself, 
didn’t I, not so long ago? We're 
nearly there. Don’t let’s quarrel. Say good 
night.” 

His arm slipped round her; his shoulder 
pressed hers. 
great flurry. 

“Not after all your rudeness,’ she 
panted; and she smacked that down-bent 


intent face hard just as the cab drew up at | 


Black’s Hotel. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Mr. Frome could not make an ungraceful 
exit physically, but he stumbled mentally 


as he went. Jean followed. She went into | 


the Senate, that great, exalted circular 
chamber, with its high galleries and splen- 
did speaker’s platform. The senators were 
coming back from lunch and taking their 
places, and they spoke to Jean, as she 
passed, with much respect. It was the 


Peach roused herself in a | 


common feeling that if you had to have a | 


woman or two in the legislature, it was good 
luck to get them like Jean Lane, who held 
her tongue most of the time and was pleas- 


ant to look at. They didn’t mind Mrs. De | 


Trott, either, with her chuckling, masculine 
laugh and air of camaraderie and ability to 
get a point of intrigue. The two others 
were less popular—Mrs. Crane, who was 
always introducing a bill for the stricter 
enforcement of prohibition at the wrong 
moment; or Mrs. Ives, who distrusted all 
men, especially politicians. The men were 
becoming aware after two months that 
Jean Lane could manage the women, and 
that she swung some of the younger and 
more impressionable men too. 

Jean put some papers on her own desk 
and went up to the front of the house, 
drawing a chair up beside old Martin Cal- 
lahan, who sat there surreptitiously chew- 
ing tobacco. Old Martin had been shelved 
from most committees of late years because 
of unfortunate stands, but he was always 
returned by his constituency, and he knew 
a great deal of political history. 

‘“‘How’s the little girl?’’ he asked kindly. 

“Fine,” said Jean. ‘I want some in- 
formation about Mr. Torrence. I know 
he’s supposed to be a secret kind of boss. 
But how does he get his power?” 

“‘Torrence is ” said Callahan, and 
paused and shook his head. “I don’t know 
about Torrence, myself, sometimes. He 
gets his power through the lumber interests 
in the western part of thestate. Surely you 
knew that. Those lumber people pretty 
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The artistic 
stand lamp:— 


With a base plate 
that screws out to 
clamp anywhere. 
Withaslottohangby. 
With a ball joint anda 
movable shade to adjust 
light in any direction. 


You'll 
hit him just right 
with a Buss Light! 


How anxious you are to give him some- 
thing new that he never had before, and 
something really useful that will satisfy a 
man’s practical mind! 

Watch how tickled he will be when you 
give hima Buss Light. Appreciate it? You 
bet he will. If there’s anything a man 
wants most, it’s a light of his own to use 
as he likes—that he can stand or clamp 
or hang any where and adjust any way. 

He'll attach it to his favorite chair for 
that after-dinner reading hour, and enjoy 
a light like sunshine right where he wants 
it. Or, he’ll clamp his Buss Light on the 
bed and read in solid comfort. 

Imagine what the Buss Light means 
to him for easy shaving—clamped on the 
mirror and then adjusted to reflect the 
light clearly on his face. 

And how handy he’Il find it for tinker- 
ing on the radio or anything about the 
house, or for fixing things in the dark 
places of his car, or for taking about with 
him to light up any nook or corner! 

You'll be proud to give him such a 
handsome useful article; yet the price is 
surprisingly low. Ask to see Buss Lights at 
any store that handles lights. 


Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 


$ Plain Brass or 

Bronze finish. 
Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and 
combination plug. 


(Bulbs not included.) 6 


Decorate d¢ 
Ivory or Bronze. 

If you can't find Buss 
Lights nearby, order 
from us; send money 
and specify finish. 


DECORATED 
BRONZE MODEL 
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«Molasses 
Waters~ 


AS there ever anything so good 
as the melting mouthfuls that 
used to fill the generous cookie-jar 


of childhood? 


Brer Rabbit Molasses has that 
same old-time flavor—the true tan- 
talizing sugar cane taste that nothing 
else can duplicate. And gives a light 
richness to your baking that makes 
it just perfect! 


BRER RABBIT MOLASSES WAFERS 


1 cup Gold Lebel Brer Rabbit Mo- 
lasses; 14 cup shortening; ™% tea- 
spoon cinnamon; 1% teaspoon salt; 
1 teaspoon soda; 1 tablespoon water. 
Bring molasses and shortening to the 
boiling point. Cool and add other 
ingredients. Beat well. Add enough 
sifted flour to make a stiff dough. 
Roll very thin. Bake in moderate 
oven (330°). These cookies burn very 
easily. Delicious with whipped cream 
or butter spread between. 


Brer Rabbit is the real old-time 
sugar cane molasses, with the teas- 
ing, mouth-watering flavor you have 
always wanted. Pure, and rich in the 
mineral salts doctors say we need. 
Delicious; and whoiesome too! 

Brer Rabbit is always specially 
tested to make sure of its uniform 
goodness. Whether you use the light, 
delicate Gold Label, so per- 
fect for the table and fancy cooking, 
or the darker, full-flayored Green 
Label, you can always trust Brer 
Rabbit’s baking quality. 


Brer 


Rabbit <7? 


Two Grades: Gold Label — highest 
quality light molasses for eating and 
fancy cooking. Green Label—darker, 
with a stronger flavor. 


FREE Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Dept. 20, 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my copy of the new Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Book with 50 new recipes. 
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nearly control this legislature. They’ve got 
a lot of money and a lot of brains and a lot 
of votes at their command. They run 
through four great counties and the com- 
panies all stand together, with Torrence 
advising them.”’ 

“‘He’s just a boss then—just another 
common boss?”’ 

A shrewd look of admiration came into 
the eyes of the old man. 

“Far from a common boss. No. He’sa 
strange person. Kind of a lone hunter, 
Torrence is. You never quite know about 
him. I’ve met him a few times. Can be 
very generous, Torrence can.”’ 

“And who is this man Frome?” 

“Oh, Frome’s probably one of Torrence’s 
scouts. He has a lot of them. Frome’s 
chief of the outfit now, I guess, since he 
ditched old Fleming as too old and booze- 
soaked for his fine work.” 

The gentleman from Arrowhead rose to 
talk, and Jean went back to her place. 
Discussion on the taxation problem was re- 
sumed, endlessly, windily. 


In Room 811, Frome stood facing his em- 
ployer, who looked at him with discom- 
posing criticism. 

“There’s such a thing as discretion!” 
said Torrence. 

“But I don’t know how she got her in- 
formation about that talk here.” 

“Someone leaked. It’s your business to 
see that such information doesn’t get 
around.” Torrence lit a cigar. ‘‘That,’’ he 
remarked irrelevantly, ‘“‘was the trouble 
with Fleming.” 

Frome said nothing. 

“Well,” said Torrence, ‘‘what are we go- 
ing to do about it?” 

**T don’t deny she’s difficult. You can’t 
offer her anything, and she’s suspicious.” 

“Give her something without offering it. 
What do you advise?”’ 

“Would you see her yourself?” 

“‘T don’t see women politicians, Billy.” 

*‘T know that, Mr. Torrence. But the 
thing is getting crucial. It’s out of hand. 
If the thing doesn’t get by, aside from hay- 
ing to pay our usual taxes, the governor will 
be more popular than ever as a thwarted 
reformer and a martyr, at that.” 

“And the woman won’t stand without 
hitching?”’ 

“Oh, she talked a lot of stuff—the way 
they do—about the institutions being run 
on as little money as possible. They put 


her on that committee and it’s gone to her: 


head. I think she’ll vote wrong, and the 
women will all go with her, probably. We 
need them as the thing lines up, because 
the Davis-Bond crowd is doing some dirty 
work.” 

“Stupid mess,” said Torrence. “So you 
want me to see her? What could I do?” 

“T don’t know. But if she were flattered, 
you know—made to think she’s sitting in— 
she might play up. The trouble is she feels 
things are being done that she doesn’t know 
about.” y 

“That’s not too unlikely,” agreed Tor- 
rence dryly. ‘‘Well, what kind of a person 
is she? Does she want a gay party? Does 
she drink?”’ 

“‘Shouldn’t say so.” 

“Well, bring her up. Ask her to dinner 
tonight and put it smoothly that it’s a con- 
ference. Let’s put all our cards on the 
table before this lady from Bass County. 
Ask Lowrie and Evans, too, to fill out the 
east. And ask Marjorie if she’ll come to 
help out and make the senator feel she’s 
getting into society.” 

Frome laughed, delighted to see his boss 
getting into even a sarcastic vein of humor. 

“Will the Lane woman come?” asked 
Torrence. 

“Well, she asked for an invitation.” 

“Make it snappy then. Breeze around. 
Tell her she i elously astute and that 
we want to t her. Dinner at eight, 
here. And # uspicious, tell her to 
bring along one Oi her side partners at the 
legislature—the chuckling old lady who 
makes speeches. De Trott—that’s it.” 

The great man dismissed Frome with a 
half friendly, half contemptuous nod and 
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went into his bedroom. There he took out 
of his gaping Gladstone bag three books, 
and looked them over as if to choose be- 
tween them. There was a little red volume 
of Heine’s poems, not translated; a recent 
Polish novel published in England and The 
Satyricon of Petronius. Drawing a chair 
up to the window, Torrence opened the 
Satyricon pleasurably. 


‘Put three boys on that dinner in 811,” 
said the head waiter, “‘at seven o’clock. 
Paul will have to be up there, of course. 
Mr. Torrence always wants Paul. And 
better take this order to the kitchen now 
and tell them who wants it. It’s got to be 
right.” 

He, too, spoke with unquestioning re- 
spect for Mr. Torrence, just as the chef 
spoke, and as Frome had spoken, and old 
Callahan. It was only Jean Lane who did 
not share in the general tone of awe. In 
her room in the little rented flat which she 
shared with her old aunt, she was dressing, 
and taking some care about it. She didn’t 
have too many dinner dresses. Accus- 
tomed as she was to little money, she found 
it tested her knowledge of economy to live 
on her legislator’s salary for the brief 
months in the capital. She wondered very 
often how the men with families did man- 
age it, for rents were high and food expen- 
sive. She had a dress for occasions of 
importance, but she did not want to admit 
by wearing it that this was an occasion of 
importance. Besides that one, there was the 
rose-colored silk, which was long of sleeve 


and only cut away a little at the neck, and - 


the dark blue. She took up the dark blue 
and had it half over her head, when it came 
off. Why not the rose? The rose always set 
her up and it was simple enough. 

Mrs. De Trott came in heavily, her fur 
neck piece tight about her throat and her 
inevitable feathered hat waving. 

“Ready?” she called. “I’ve got the 
taxi 


“T think maybe we're fools to go,”’ said. 


Jean. “This dinner stuff is pretty thick.” 

“T don’t see why we shouldn’t,” said 
Mrs. De Trott. ‘‘He asked us. I’dlike to 
see what goes on in those rooms.” 

“There’ll be nothing going on as long as 
we're in them,” suggested Jean. 

“T don’t know about that,” chuckled 
Mrs. De Trott. ‘‘They’re learning a few 
things about women. I’d like to find out 
what the Torrence people are up to. Of 
course, on the face of it, it is clear enough 
that this Murchison bill takes a fine slice off 
their taxes, and those lumber interests pay 
enormous taxes. But as you said today, I 
don’t for the life of me see how they can 
run the state if they cut much more, and 
Torrence is smart enough to know that.’ 

“They can’t run the institutions, I’m 
afraid; and they certainly can’t improve 
them,”’ said Jean, “that’s sure.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” suggested 
Mrs. De Trott, as they joggled along in 
their taxi, ‘‘if the whole idea was to dis- 
credit Murchison. If the plan fails and 
people get to kicking generally, he’ll have 
no chance for reélection a year from now. 
And the Torrence crowd never liked him. 
It may be a good way to ditch him.” 

The Pontiac was not the newest hotel in 
the city, but it had somehow managed to 
remain the most important one, in spite of 
the more splendid and ornate ones which 
had succeeded it. There was a faintly snob- 
bish air about its slight shabbiness, and 
about its expert service in the dining room 
and unexcelled cookery. It was like an old 
lady of family who sheltered important his- 
tory and memories, and discounted every- 
thing but her memories, silver plate and 
family recipes. 

Frome-was watching for the two women, 
and met them near the door. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you to come,” he 
said, with his artistic frankness. ‘Mr. Tor- 
rence is most anxious to meet you both and 
talk the whole thing over. I told him how 
dreadfully shrewd you were, and that frank- 
ness was the thing we all wanted. By the 
way, you don’t mind my wife being here, do 
you? She’s not in politics, but she’s most 


| 
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awfully interested and I didn’t}, 
her alone for the evening.” —| 
Mrs. De Trott smiled and ne 
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that moment of excitement; an 
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well as of books, may have fel 
situation take on a certain poigr 
introduced Jean to Marjorie Fri 
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own splendor of social import 
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around for his amusement. She was tired 
of her own sober honesty and the virtues 
which had endeared her to Bass County— 
she wanted to be skillful and brilliant and 
seductive! Her hand went out to the wine 
glass in front of her and drew itself back 
again. It wasn’t the wine that bothered her, 
except as a symbol, except as a kind of 
falsehood to the men and women who had 
sent her there, many of them almost fanati- 
cal haters of any kind of intoxicant, and all 
quite without discrimination. 

The others had not noticed her gesture, 
but Torrence had. 

“‘Something happened in your mind that 
minute,” he said. ‘I wonder what it was. 
What did you decide?”’ 

“To play fair,’ she answered, laughing a 
little ruefully. 

“Nobody else does, you know. Isn’t it 
rather idle to play an amateur game when 
you're sitting in with professionals?’”’ 

‘“‘T might hold the cards,” she said, ‘“‘and 
win that way.” 

“You might win a hand,’ he agreed, 
“but they’ll deal over and get the better of 
you. You'll lose in the end.” 

“Ts that a threat?” 

“No, I don’t mean it like that. I never 
threaten, Miss Lane. But once in a while 
I’m foolish enough to warn someone— 
that’s all.” 

“ And what are you warning meagainst?”’ 

“Oh,” he said, and his glance swept her 
until she had a curious sense of mental ex- 
posure, “if I were to warn you, I think I’d 
warn you not to play the game too soberly 
or too seriously. You’ve been at it long 
enough already to know that black isn’t 
always black or white always white when 
it comes to lawmaking, haven’t you?”’ 

She nodded. 

“That’s the first lesson. The second is 
that there is no permanent order. Govern- 
ments are fluid. Women want to make 
them into patterns. They want to do that 
with everything. That’s why they are 
awkward with politics.” 

“You study women, Mr. Torrence?” 

“4 much more valuable study than poli- 
tics,” he said pleasantly, and again she felt 
that he knew that she wore rose color and 
that he regarded her with that personal in- 
terest which remained detached, as if she 
were a woman in a book. 

“TI prefer politics,” she said, and sighed. 

“You mustn’t sigh over politics. You 
must become unconcerned.” 

“Yet you concern yourself over things, 
Mr. Torrence.” 

“Necessities.” 

“Like getting rid of Murchison, through 
letting him have his way about tax changes 
until he gets in wrong everywhere.” 

“Tf you give a fool enough rope, you 
have to count on a certain result,” said 
Torrence. “Try this mushroom 
sauce. It’s rather good. Murchison 
was a political misstep, Miss Lane.” 

“T suppose so.” 

‘Well then,” he said definitely, “why not 
help us out? Let’s put him in the ditch 
where he belongs. He’s not a reformer, 
Miss Lane. He’s cutting taxes to make a 
big fellow of himself, that’s all. More cam- 
paign wind. He hasn’t got brains enough 
to see he’ll kill himself off from sheer mis- 
management.” 

“It’s simple, put like that. But while 
he’s killing himself off, while you are having 
an easy year with taxes, Mr. Torrence, how 
about the places where the cuts would 
come? They’re going to cut on the state- 
institutions budget, slash away there where 
people can’t protect themselves—hospitals, 
asylums, homes for children.” 

“Those places have got along before on 
less money. They can again.” 

“ve visited them all,” said Jean. “I 
don’t want them to do with less. You have 
no conception of what helplessness means, 
have you, Mr. Torrence?” 

Her voice carried farther than she meant 
it to. Someone heard and laughed. 

“‘Tt’s his business to make the other fel- 
low helpless,” said one of the men. 

“He makes or breaks them right in this 
room, Miss Lane,” offered Senator Evans, 
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confidential with his cocktails. 
here.”’ 

“And I suppose the moral of that is,” 
said Jean, ‘‘that it’s better to be made than 
broken, if you get inside of 811.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Evans joyvially. 

“T’ve seen specimens of the people made 
in this room,” said Jean, and let her eyes 
wander slowly from Frome to Evans. “I 
saw one today. At least I was told he was 
made in this room or one like it. An old fat 
man, sagging with disappointment, ugly 
with rancors, down at the heel, wise in 
treachery. Made here—ruined here.” 

She spoke reflectively, and again her 
fingers played with the stem of her glass. 
Marjorie Frome looked from her husband to 
Torrence. Frome was frowning, but Tor- 
rence’s face was still. 

“Possibly you didn’t see one of our best 
models,” he said courteously. ‘In any 
case, we wander from the point, don’t we? 
What I was trying to explain to Miss Lane 
was that her constituents up in Bass County 
were going to find it difficult to understand 
why she should vote against tax reduction. 
You know how that goes, Senator Evans.” 

Absolutely,” said Evans. “ Your farm- 
ers are going to demand a vote for tax re- 
duction, Miss Lane. You can’t explain any 
other vote to them.” 

Jean leaned toward them. The rose silk 
of her sleeve brushed Torrence’s hand 
softly, but her voice was hard and swift. 

“Tt’s not what I can explain that counts,”’ 
she said; “it’s what I do. I know they’re 
not always open-minded. I know they’re 
ignorant, plenty of them. I’m not sure I 
can explain my stand to them. But I can 
face them. I couldn’t face them if I'd let 
them elect me as a dry candidate and sat 
here tonight drinking your after-or-before- 
prohibition wines.” The glass tipped under 
her hand and the wine made a red stream 
on the cloth, but she hardly noticed. “‘But 
I can face them if I’ve voted honestly on 
bills, even if I offend them. You don’t see 
that, Mr. Torrence. You think it’s absurd 
and stiff and womanish and obstructionist. 
But to me your obscurities are horrors.” 

No one spoke for a minute and Jean went 
on as if possessed: 

“You don’t know what it is to be a 
woman in the midst of these obscurities. 
It’s like being in a nightmare, groping 
among dark things that you know wouldn’t 
be frightening if you could only wake 
up. You keep knowing there’s reason and 
daylight somewhere and keep fighting 
toward it.” 

She sat back, and Marjorie Frome, rising 
from the table with her perfection of gra- 
ciousness covering up awkwardness, sug- 
gested that they have their coffee in the 
other end of the room and let the waiters 
clear away. She poured the coffee, and as 
she handed Torrence his cup, Jean saw the 
glance that accompanied it, and became 
aware of another obscurity, another vague 
entanglement which might mean much 
or nothing. Entanglement with Marjorie 
Frome would be a fragrant, rather charm- 
ing thing, and yet Jean felt suddenly that 
Torrence was worth more than that. There 
was something on the grand scale about his 
machinations, even about his pessimism, as 
if it swept out to embrace a world and not 
a state or government, perhaps even the 
whole haphazard universe. And it was the 
Marjorie Fromes whom such men cared for 
and chose for companions—clever, delicate, 
light women; always the Marjories. 

“Shall I read or sit in the hall now while 
the conference is going on?”’ asked Mar- 
jorie. 

Torrence turned, smiling. 

“Oh, we're all through,” he said. “ Miss 
Lane and I have been over the ground. 
She knows the situation thoroughly.’”’ Jean 
stared. ‘Evans, pour Mrs. De Trott a 
little more benedictine. I want to show 
Miss Lane a few of my books.” 

Mrs. De Trott waggled a finger that was 
becoming a trifle unsteady. 

“T haven’t talked much politics, but I 
know I'll take Jean’s say-so on everything,”’ 
she said incoherently. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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The gift of a Fulton-Aermore Horn to 
any car owner says Merry Christmas 
and more. Pleases everybody. Its dis- 
tinctive signal commands attention on 
the highway; its merry tone opens the 
road with a smile. 


Giving dad, brother or your next best a 
Fulton-Aermore Horn compliments 
your good taste and distinguishes him 
as a safe and courteous driver. 

In special holiday gift box. Ask your auto ac- 
cessory dealer or send your order direct to us. 
Be sure to mention name and model 
of your car when ordering. 

Price complete with Valve and Hand Control 

No. 000 Extra deep tone......... $16 

Five No. 00 22 in. length, forlargecars. 14 
No. 017 in. length, for mediumcars 12 
Sizes No. | 15 in. length, forsmallcars.. 10 
Ford Special, 13 in.length........ 7 


A winter necessi- 


ty. Appreciated KSS28 

always. An ideal = 
! gift in gift package. Witt 
For all makes of cars, per set of two $1.00 
For Fords, per set three - - - $1.00 


Mention make and model of car when ordering. 


Fulton Accelerator for Fords 
The “‘safety-first "’ accel- 
erator. Placed 5 in. to 
right of brake pedal. Can- 
not strike accelerator ac- 
cidentally when apply- 
ing brake. Easily 
attached to right side of 
motor—direct action to 
carburetor. Nickel plat- 
| ed. Price only $1.50. An 
| ideal gift for Ford owners 
| in special gift packages. 


Type D-26 Pad and 
Accelerator on 1926 Model Ford 


FULTON = 


| 732 -75% Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Automotive Sapient 
ace Setters of Quality 
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se thing that never is talked of 
| conferences is politics,” said 
A veteran like you should know 
‘De Trott.” 

nse,” she giggled wisely. 

ting on the edge of a chair by the 
ce to Torrence, who was opening 
tifully bound books before her. 
saven’t misunderstood me? I 
against the bill, Mr. Torrence.” 
.a pretty edition,” he remarked. 
mow the story? It’s a story of a 
ibborn as you, Miss Lane.” 

've read it,”’ said Jean. 

ve in, in the end.” 

’s a romance. She gave in be- 
was in love with the man.” 

st that’s more sensible than not 
secause you dislike a man. You 
t on prejudice, Miss Lane, as she 


kked at him gravely. Against the 
excitement of the others, she was 
jis clear mind meeting hers. 

t dislike you,”’ she said; ‘‘that’s 
is thing. I like your room and 
-s. I like your mind, in a way, 
s it is. But it makes no differ- 
yon’t vote with you or for you. 
u want to ruin me and can ruin 
have to be about it. I think I’d 
now. I feel as if I’d stolen my 


; don’t,” he said. “It was kind of 
ne. And it is even kinder of you 
out disliking me.” 

'e Frome knew that it was neces- 
nciliate this political woman, but 
ied with hostility the way Tor- 
‘the shabby coat over her shoul- 
‘bowed her out, Mrs. De Trott 
rt, merry with jokes and a bit 
at being drawn away so soon. 
id the lieutenant governor fol- 
» occasion for their presence being 
their host taciturn. They did not 
“tly what had happened, but they 
_to vague machinations. 
pretty—that Lane woman—in a 
‘ort of way,” said Marjorie, lifting 
tloak, ‘‘isn’t she?” 

?” asked Torrence. 

he come across?’’ asked Frome. 
as a fine bunch of fireworks at 


isked in a disturbed voice, “‘ Why, 
hat picture of your mother on 
ix, sir?” 

gave a quick glance over his little 


eorge! If that confounded buck 
that picture there’ll be a death. 
own to the company office and see 
\re.”” 
‘geant beat it, as much concern on 
atures as if long-silenced machine 
f suddenly opened fire. Capt. 
‘rotti stood off, feet far apart, and 
( the results of his labor. How 
» was—how young—yet queerly, 
iy canny. 

re quite a gallery, Captain Crotti,” 
es casually. 

sir. Down at the company, they 
).y Ihave to fix me up a playhouse 
can work. But I’ve got nothing 
my family. I like to see ’em 


‘down, squared himself in front of 
hooked his blouse collar, jerked 
cuffs, smoothed back his rumpled 
jir to readjust his overseas cap, 
out him and drew a deep breath. 
elifted his eyes—straight into the 
‘is colonel. He reddened a trifle. 
t Lyman Jones experienced a new 
; it was something cold, like fear; 
hope. The younger man smiled, 
lent effort. 
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dinner. But I suppose she was showing off. 
Those political women all fall for a little 
flattery. She’ll be eating out of your hand 
from now on.” 

Torrence took Marjorie’s hand to say 
good night, and she felt instantly the in- 
difference in his manner, the absence of 
that pleasant artificial relationship which 
had been so stimulating and promising. 
Her lovely, face was startled as she lifted it 
toward him and missed the implication of 
intrigue in his eyes. 

“You needn’t push that bill any further, 
Billy,” said Torrence. ‘‘She didn’t come 
across. Better stay away from the Senate 
for a month or so. Take Marjorie for a trip 
and let somebody else take the punishment 
for its failure. Later on we can trip up 
Murchison. It won’t be hard. He has 
clumsy feet.”’ 

Billy Frome looked disgusted. 

“That settles the Lane woman,” he said, 
with angry fervor. ‘‘We can make her pay 
for this little monkey wrench. She'll find it 
damned hard going from now on in this 
legislature. We’ll kill her off before she goes 
back to Bass County.” 

“Oh, I think we won’t charge it up to her 
account,” said Torrence easily. 

“But ’”’ began Frome, and stopped 
at the arrogance in the other man’s eyes, 
the arrogance which did not have to give 
reasons or put up with questioning. 

“Tet her alone,’’ said Torrence. 
has brains. She’ll be useful.’ 

He bowed to Marjorie—that faint, ironi- 
cal bow. 

“Good night. 
come, Marjorie.” 

““We'll see you soon?’ she asked. 

“T hope so,”’ said Torrence, without any 
accent of hope. 

The light in Jean Lane’s bedroom burned 
late. She turned it off at last, her mind 
weary with surging questions and disturb- 
ances, and the constant effort to keep right 
where it belonged and wrong where it be- 
longed, in decent and orderly divisions. 
But for hours after that, on the other side of 
the city, a shaded lamp still glowed in Room 
811, where the unregistered tenant tried to 
read himself back to the state of mind in 
which right and wrong blurred in utter 
skepticism. 
reading. 


“She 


It was good of you to 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“JT thought you were the man for the | 


place,” said the colonel, equally matter of 
fact. 

“TI hope so, sir; though I must say I’d 
never have picked myself out for the job.” 

“Well, we'll see which one of us is right.” 

Crotti laughed. ‘‘I’ll try to see that you 
are, I assure you, sir.” 

There grew an awkward silence. The 
colonel rose, walked across to the photo- 
graphic display and set his glasses on his 
big-bridged nose. He was considering the 
quality of interest that he might judiciously, 
as a stranger, evince. 

“Hm, this is your mother, I suppose.” 

‘Yes, sir; but here’s a better one of her; 
that’s my sister Peggy with her.” For the 
first time there was no reserve over his 
friendliness. He dived into the top drawer 
and brought out another picture. “This, 
though, is a real likeness of mother.” 

The colonel took it in his two hands. 

“A beautiful woman, beautiful,” he said. 
“You—you are much like her.” He did 
not hear what the boy answered—whisper- 
ing words were in his brain—“ You are like 
the men in my father’s books—like a 
knight ’’—young words, silly, but they held 
his mind. Yet this was a happy face, a be- 
lieving face. It seemed incredible that any 
agony of shame had added to that serenity 
in the calm deep eyes. 

Crotti was gently pulling at the picture. 
The colonel loosed it hastily and without 
looking up stepped close to the pictures on 
the wall. The largest one, finished in sepia, 
was of a man in uniform, with a caduceus 


The dawn found him still | 
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THANK YOU, 
Me. Santa Claus 


~that’s a gift worth while! 


ROM out of the West comes a gift sug- 
gestion that is’certain to please fathers, 
sons, husbands or sweethearts! 


Lounging robes made of beautiful woolens 
from the looms of Oregon City. Colorful 
stripes are newest—solid colors, overplaids, 
—checks, too—make selection easy. Our 
patterns and color effects are not obtainable 
elsewhere. 

Thick, warm fabrics, for winter; lighter weights 
suitable for the beach next summer. An Oregon City 
robe is a year ‘round necessity; a source of comfort and 
satisfaction, always. 

Correctly designed and carefully tailored. Silk bound 
edges; silk or self girdles. 


The Oregon City dealer in your town has many other 
sensible, practical Christmas gifts—sport blouses, 
flannel shirts, men’s and boys’ suits, overcoats, macki- 
naws, fine blankets, Indian robes, motor robes. 


The “Wrinkle Test” 


Try it, or see store demon- 
strations. Roll up a Jacobs 
Oregon City overcoat any way 
you wish—for several hours! 
Then hang it up, or wear it. 
Within a short time wrinkles 
will be gone. Liveliness of 
virgin wool does it! 


Now is the time to make selections, while assort- 
ments are complete. Oregon City Woolen Mills, estab- 
lished in 1864 by I. and R. Jacobs, Oregon City, Oregon. 


acobs 


Oregon City Woolens 


Lounging Robes; Vivid In- 
dian Blankets; Motor Robes; 
and Fine Bed Blankets. 


Men's and Boys’ Overcoats, 
Mackinaws, Suits; Sport 
Blouses; Flannel Shirts. 


PURE VIRGIN WOOL -~ WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 


“We want 


Eskimo Pie” 


Now, folks, don’t mob your dealer! 


He can’t sell you Eskimo Pie till 
somebody makes it for him. 


Tell him to wake up his ice cream 
manufacturer. Anyone who isn’t 
already making and selling these 
world-famous taste-dainties is 
surely asleep to his opportunities. 


Firm, delicious ice cream inside! 
Crisp, sweet milk chocolate out- 
side! And around this enticing 
bar, a gleaming, silvery foil wrap- 
per, bearing the name of the magic 
product, Eskimo Pie! 


No wonder cities are insisting on 
Eskimo Pie. No wonder folks are 
going to their ice cream dealers 
and these dealers are going to their 
manufacturers, saying ‘‘We want 


Eskimo Pie.’’ 


And the surest way to get what 
you want is to put your name on 
this coupon and mail it to ustoday. 


© Eskimo Pie Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky 


“‘We want Eskimo Pie’’ 


Please get our manufacturer to make it for us. His nameis: 


‘(put manufacturer's name here) 


My name is 


M AIL TO ESKIMO PIE CORP., LOUISVILLE, 
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on his blouse collar. The face was kindly, 
intelligent, homely, keen. The colonel 
scrutinized it intently. Then he dropped 
his glasses. They swung a little on their 


black line. Holmes Crotti stood beside 
him, 

‘This is a fine face,” said William Lyman 
Jones. 


” 


“Tt’s a fine man,” said Holmes Crotti, 
smiling as he looked at the picture. He 
reached out and reset one thumb tack to 
straighten it. 

Standing there, William Lyman Jones, 
wartime colonel, capitalist and ironical op- 
timist, watched those hands that were his 
own, as they carefully adjusted that bit of 


| cardboard, and felt the first doubt of him- 


self or his life that he had ever known. 

“How did it happen, Captain Crotti, 
that you didn’t go into the medical corps 
too? I’d think it would have been inval- 
uable experience for a young graduate 
doctor.” 

“Tt would have, no doubt. But dad 
thought I’d be glad, later on, if I went in 
for the best of the game, as he called it, and 
I am already. I got a lot of chances to tie 
up poor devils that’d never have made it to 
a hospital if I hadn’t. I’ll get plenty of 
surgery before I die, anyhow, but I’ll never 
have another chance at being an infantry 
lieutenant. I’m very glad I took dad’s ad- 
vice about it.” 

The colonel adjusted his glasses again 
and bent a little to read the small framed 
verse below the large photograph. It gave 
him something to do. The words were 
printed in blue ink on white drawing paper, 
by careful, unskilled fingers; the capitals 
stood unsteadily and the lines were not 
quite straight. 

“That’s my sister Peg’s last contribution. 
I wish she’d stick to chocolate cake, but I 
guess she and mother are beginning to 
worry about these wicked women over 
here.” 

Col. Lyman Jones read the words aloud, 
tonelessly; they were vaguely familiar; 
they had been in an old songbook some- 
where: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor 
be afraid!” 


“Well, doesn’t your young sister read 
very deeply to discover any philosophy 
here to save you from wicked women?” 

“Huh! In the Crotti family that verse 
touches everything we are and are not and 
do and do not and want and don’t want; 
the Lord’s Prayer and the catechism and 
the Golden Rule hardly get honorable 
mention. No hardened arteries at sixty, 
physically, mentally or morally; no ennui, 
no remorse. Peg and I’ve been trained for 
sixty ever since we were six.” 

“An interesting theory, very; but I 
should think it might mean a somewhat 
solemn and pedantic period of youth.”’ 

“Well, it didn’t, I can assure you.” His 
voice indicated chagrin for having become 
foolishly confidential to this alien. He 
stepped back to his desk and took up some 
papers occupiedly. Col. Lyman Jones took 
himself well in hand. 

“‘Here’s a young person who probably 
anticipates no human emotions whatever 
beyond her late twenties.” And he handed, 
insistently, a small soft-leather folder into 
Crotti’s slowly accepting hand. The 
younger man opened it and whistled ad- 
miringly. 

“By Jove, sir! Your daughter? What a 
beauty! I’d no idea you had any children. 
I’ll have some gossip to retail now.” 

“Muriel is twenty-two—yes, twenty- 
two—perhaps not quite yet.” 

“Ts that so? I’d never have doped you 
out as a family man.” Plainly this infor- 
mation had established the older man as a 
human being in his estimation, but one of 
no especial interest. ‘‘By the way, Colonel 
Jones, may I have that memorandum on 
rations? Sergeant Wells is going into Esch 
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on a motorcycle; they wanted the data at 
headquarters by noon.” 

Feeling like a dismissed office boy, the 
colonel got the memorandum and buried 
himself in reports for the rest of the morn- 
ing. But through the dry data of regimental 
equipment and rations and furloughs in- 
truded the question that constantly be- 
set his brain: What significance would the 
name William Lyman Jones carry to Paul 
Crotti—and what would happen—what 
would happen? 

Nothing happened. 

But one morning, when the usual excite- 
ment of mail from home had subsided, and 
thousands of letters had had their first 
reading, he noticed that Capt. Holmes 
Crotti appeared strangely downeast. Fi- 
nally Lieutenant Colonel Adams came into 
the office, also letter laden. 

And he asked at once, ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter, Holmes—sick?”’ 

“Damned near. I got rotten news from 
home. Tell you about it later.” 

After a few minutes the two of them 
went out together. It was nearly noon. 
From the scattered mess shacks the bugles 
soon called their “‘come and get it.’”” The 
colonel didn’t want any lunch. He sat 
reading until the building was quiet. His 
window commanded the main rue of the 
village; he watched Colonel Adams and 
Holmes Crotti until they disappeared. 
The. boy walked bareheaded, swinging his 
cap in his hand, talking earnestly, gener- 
ously giving his confidences. 

Colonel Adams had a son—a son fifteen 
years old; he was in a preparatory school; 
was freckled; had earned enough money to 
buy a flivver; was two inches taller than 
his mother and could swim five miles. It 
had been amazing to Lyman Jones, at first, 
to hear these men sit and gossip about their 
children like a lot of women at a sewing bee. 
He had been amused, superior. But now, 
in Rome, he felt himself an alien. 

When the men he was watching disap- 
peared, he went over to his adjutant’s desk 
and carefully slipped a letter from the loose 
papers on top the wire basket. Standing 
beside the desk, he read the letter ater Tes 
read it twice: 

AT Homs, Midnight. 

Dear Boy: Colonel and Mrs. Peck have 
just left—they stopped here one day on 
their way to Los Angeles—and if my heart 
hadn’t been so heavy with this wretched 
news from Frost and Frost we should have 
had a happy evening indeed, hearing such 
splendid first-hand news of you and your 
father. I am so proud of you, Holmes, so 
proud! 

I’m sorry you don’t like your new col- 
onel, but I’m sure you'll get on with him 
just the same, and it doesn’t matter much 
about the colonels, after all. I’m sure it’s 
the lieutenants and surgeons that the Army 
really depends on. 

Thank you for this little letter from 
Celeste. I think she must be clever and 
charming. But don’t fall in love if you can 
help it until all your P. G. and interne work 
is over. Now that sounds absurd; I mean 
don’t think you’re in love when perhaps 
you're not. If you really are, no matter if 
she’s French, German, Huguenot or Hot- 
tentot, she’s just the girl I want for you. 
I wish dad might see her. Couldn’t he go 
through Nancy on his way home? Ask 
him. 

And now about the bad news—and oh, 
my dear, it is bad! The last hope really is 
gone about the mine. Mr. Frost talked to 
me himself for an hour this afternoon. He 
was going to write your father all the mis- 
erable details immediately. They’ve spent 
thousands convincing themselves that 
those first wonderful showings were merely 
from a vein that has run out. I don’t know 
yet how poor we are, but it’s certain your 
father will have to take up his practice 
again; but he won’t mind that nearly so 
much as your having to give up your post- 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins. 

Now, dear, the minute you get this, write 
him a long letter—or telephone him if you 
can. A voice is lots more comfort than a 
piece of paper. Perhaps you might even 


December 


find it possible to go to see him fi 
days. I just thank God you're ; ov 
near him to make him realize how 
matters. 

Peggy is shouting from the kit 
send you her love. She’s making n 
fudge so she can mail it to your fat} 
in the morning. This is your week f, 
but we’ll send double measure ne 
She’s in love again, the minx; 
doesn’t dare tell you about him bec; 
inherited quite a large fortune. 
worry, he’s a dear youngster. © 
write you about him. F 

Well, dear, good night. We'll fir 
for Johns Hopkins somehow. G 
you. All of our love. Mo 


P. S. Two years with your fat 
only help you in the long run, I’m 
envy you, being able to help i m 
Peggy or I ever could. 


When the colonel had twice . # 
ter he put it back carefully. Bae 
own desk, he read again the letter { 
come from his wife that morning: 


SEABROOK, LONG Is 

Dearest Lyman: This is a wreteh 
of news about your new assignmen 
many months more does it mean 
didn’t you get out of it? And aren 
comedian—to invite me over to the 
little hole? Thanks, no. 

Really, Lyman, you’ve no idea 
mess it is to try for a passport o 
now. Sally Winters has been tryir 
over to join Ned. He’s been sent. 
wild-goose chase to Serbia, as I sup) 
know. Sally swears she’s lost ten 
and perjured herself beyond recc 
and she hasn’t her passport yet. 

Besides, I don’t like to leave Mu 
dreadfully disturbed about her int 
young Worth. He hasn’t a cent 
mother’s impossible, but every girl 
to have a hero, regardless of table 
or grammar. Of course, you never 
this Worth boy—from Texas! He 
presentable, but penniless. 

We're just beginning to know th 
over; we’ve begun to eat again, an 
the gardeners are back. Actually, t 
has been run like a poor farm; thes 
look like your cigarette bill. : 

Catherine is screaming at me 1 
bath is ready. She has joined a ur 
has me completely intimidated. — 

But before I stop, I must beg of 
the love of heaven not to choose an 
or gowns for me. Sally collapsed lz 
over Ned’s loving package. I don 
what poor Paris has come to that 
able to find such garments in the cit 

Must go; Catherine commands. 

Devotedly 

Lyman Jones walked over and lc 
the pictures of the beautiful a 
woman on his adjutant’s desk. 
one was coming. 

He retreated hastily. Colonel 
and Captain Crotti entered, anc 
Crotti asked his first favor. 

“Colonel Jones, I’d like to get ¢ 
if I may, and see if I can locate mj 
Of course, it’s only a personal messi 
if you think it ought not go fromt 
ment, I’ll try on a French line.” 

The colonel thought there was 1 
trying; he had something he wantel 
through to Coblenz about anyh¢ 
would put the call through himse 

“Ts your father’s name Holm 
he asked. 

“No, sir; Paul—Col. Paul Cro 
gave his father’s outfit and billet 
“T’m mighty grateful, sir,” he sai 
offered no confidences. While t 
waiting for the wire, they all t 
new Stars and Stripes. 

Colonel Jones continued to 
Crotti finally got his father and 
ing. But Colonel Adams list 
with frank interest. There w 

(Continued on Page 127) 


stinued from Page 122) 

ing young voice that set new 
William Lyman Jones. 

hel-lo! That you, dad? 
fatter? . . . Why,nothing.’.. . 
ht I’d call up, since I had the 


@ Uh-huh. .. . yep,I gota 
eats, though. Say, did 
rom Frost? Oh, gone 
ugh, has it? I’ve ex- 
ould. Oh, well, I say, 


n't have everything, you know; 
rather go home without a silver 
without aleg. . . . Oh, good 
t take it like that! You don’t 
more years’ work, doyou? . . 
ou know mother doesn’t give 
it the travel part of it; you two 
at trip any old time. Of 
going to give it up for a year or 
Why, dad, what’s the matter 
It’s no hardship for me to get a 
rears’ experience with the best 
know before I take any post 
. Damn that Frog on the wire! 
y! Allez! Allez! Say, 
you coming down again? 
t; got a new job—adjutant— 
ot to tell you I’m captain. .. . 
7. Why, his first name’s 
think. Col. William Ly- 
Know him? He’ssitting right 
ake pleasure in telling you that 
fine. Say, they’re dead 
ing this line, I guess. . . . Oh, 
ats. I’ll write her that 
led to death to go broke. 
2! What? Oh, great! Hope its 
ype. Write me about it, and— 
Go’-by.” 
the telephone slowly back in 
7 had all forgotten that the colo- 
nted to speak to Coblenz. 
think I said a thing I wanted 
id to Colonel Adams, who had 
room to his desk. ‘‘ Dad’s voice 
e all in a heap. My Lord, he 
ek! I can’t believe it would hit 
rd. When mother gets hold of 
uuck up. But he thinks maybe 
ome in a few weeks. Jove— 
fe gathered himself up, much as 
p shakes off the water after a 
settles down to normal things. 
o go and drink a couple of quarts 
vith the burgomaster so we can 
yn hall for C Company’s dance.” 
vay out he stopped at the colo- 
and thanked him. 
had a little hard luck, sir, and 
‘ily obliged to get that wire 
my father. Thank you.” 
‘had gone, Colonel Adams sat 
ingly reviewed the matter. 
imily’s a wonder. They’ve saved 
:d for twenty years for the time 
loctor could retire; he and Mrs. 
their daughter were going for a 
¥ jaunt all over creation while 
\ished his training. Ever since 
sice, Holmes hasn’t thought or 
dreamed of anything but Johns 
‘Now here old Crotti’s lost ev- 
iey’ve got in a damfool specula- 
folmes is so sorry for him that 
up Johns Hopkins as if it didn’t 
nore than a pienic.’”’ His glance 
‘to the array of photographs. 
ther of his must have a whole lot 
er than most beautiful women 
isual-looking woman, isn’t she?”’ 
qe is,” said the colonel; ‘“‘but 
‘tle I've seen, I’d say he’s keener 
eT 
I don’t think so. Old Crotti’s 
mapped up in him though. Of 
‘enough to make any man proud 
‘mal profession. But Crotti told 
ie was down here, that for seven 
les was so puny they didn’t think 
through, and that a day never 
he wasn’t studying and work- 
him. He’s a queer chap, some 
touch of Italian gentleness, like 
I remember he said, ‘If you 
}lue anything save it.’ 
He said, ‘I look at 
lid boy and know I saved him, 


ir 
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and I love him so much it scares me.’ 
Humph! I guess he’ll think he’s got pretty 
good return on his investment, the way 
Holmes is taking this.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the colonel, and re- 
peated. ‘“‘Indeed. Yes, he’s certainly a 
fine youngster. Good stuff. I’ve been 
amused at the way he sticks to his prejudice 
against me because I didn’t get out of Paris 
A. W. O. L. He never forgets it.” 

Colonel Adams looked a little discom- 
fited. 

“Oh, well, you know youth’s not always 
reasonable, colonel. He may have had 
some such fool prejudice at first, but he’s 
well over it, I’m sure.’”’ But Lyman Jones 
knew this was not true. His insidious cru- 
sade to win Holmes Crotti’s friendship had 
availed nothing. If only he could break 
those intangible barriers of hatred; he 
knew he could begin building that future 
of which he now so constantly thought: 
that future which should bring him and 
the son of Juliet Holmes together. But—— 
the boy remained indifferent, adamant, 
somehow respectfully contemptuous, al- 
ways a polite subordinate. 

Then, one afternoon, a most awkward in- 
cident victimized the colonel. He dropped 
a small paper from a memorandum book 
that he had taken from his inside pocket. 
Sergeant Wells picked it up, and stiffened 
between his colonel and his colonel’s adju- 
tant, into a stricken statue of bewildered 
indecision. Then, gaping at his colonel, he 
handed the paper to Holmes Crotti. 

“¢Tain’t much wonder I couldn’t find it, 
Sitae 

The adjutant looked at the paper. It 
had been cut down to fit the small book. 

“No, not much,”’ said Holmes Crotti, not 
looking up. 

“Tt’s that picture we couldn’t find of his 
mother on horseback, sir,’’ Sergeant Wells 


explained to the Colonel, unaccusingly 
astonished. 
“No!’’—incredulously. ‘Have I—I 


must have made some notation on the back 
Ofml Gea 

“Tt seems not, sir,” said young Crotti. 
“T expect when you salvaged it you didn’t 
happen to notice the picture on the other 
side.” 

“Tf I were in the habit of salvaging paper 
scraps, that might explain it, but 
He scrutinized the small book as if expect- 
ing to find surely that it was not his own. 

Crotti turned back to his desk with a 
brief, ‘‘ Well, it’s no matter; I’m glad to find 
its Did I tell you, sir, that my fa- 
ther’s coming tonight?” 

“‘Oh, splendid!” said Lyman Jones. “If 
you want my car at any time let me know.” 

“Thanks, we won’t want to do much joy 
riding, I guess. He can stay over only 
twenty-four hours. What am I to re- 
port on this court-martial case, sir?” 

Lyman Jones told him to use his own 
judgment, and he went for a long walk over 
the red hills. 

Seeing Paul Crotti that evening, he knew 
instantly that neither of them had an ad- 
vantage of knowledge. They did not shake 
hands; but they talked together, pleasantly 
evasively. They were not alone together. 
Paul Crotti was a type of whom he knew 
little; a man of simple contentments, kind- 
liness, unobtrusive strength. On the after- 
noon that he was to leave, Lyman Jones 
saw him and the tall young adjutant turn 
into the dingy old café on the Grande Rue. 
There were good cakes and coffee there. 
Lyman Jones indolently cleared his desk 
and gave Sergeant Wells a message for Cap- 
tain Crotti when he returned; then he went 
out, consciously watched by Juliet Holmes’ 
serene, inanimate eyes. 

There were two entrances to the café— 
two big, tall, somber doors. The Crottis 
had taken the east one. He took the west. 
Inside, a partition windowed by a half 
dozen square holes walled up between the 
doors. Before the war, the place had 
housed a hilarious proletariat salon de caba- 
ret on the one side and a highly decent 
housewife’s patisserie on the other side. 

The room Lyman Jones entered was de- 
serted; the faded colored cotton tablecloths 
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sprawled untidily over the tables; a few 
busy flies gave the impression of multi- 
tudes. A fragrance of pastry, deliciously 
dainty, made an incongruous pleasantness. 
Lyman Jones selected his table in relation 
to the voices on the other side of the parti- 
tion. He had a paper to read, but he did 
not need it. No one intruded. 

The two voices were arguing in a com- 
panionable way. Should the furni- 
ture for the waiting room of their new 
offices be oak or mahogany? “Bet 
mother’ll fix ’em up to suit herself, any- 
how—probably wicker. .’ Holmes 
was to get the idea of selling their big house 
and taking an apartment out of hishead. . 
Holmes wouldn’t do any such thing; 
mother wasn’t the kind who’d waste any 
worry over a mere house; buy another 
house, any time they got more money. 

Jove, mother was a brick! 

“Say, dad’’—his voice took a new tone— 
“Sergeant Wells just gave me some new 
dope on the Parisite; I tell you the old 
devil has got a case on mother. Pure rot 
to pretend he didn’t know he had her pic- 
ture all trimmed up, damn him, in his 
pocket. And Wells came in on him this 
morning, standing in front of that big pic- 
ture on my desk. Wells said he got red asa 
girl and actually stammered. Don’t I itch, 
though, to wallop him?” 

“Well, my boy, you’d have a big job on 
your hands if you walloped every man we 


know who’s had a case on your mother. [ | 


wish I could get as disturbed as you feel 


I should, but what if he does admire her | 


pictures? Perhaps she reminds him of 
someone; perhaps she appeals to his im- 
agination; perhaps & 

“Tmagination! 
imagination, that guy, as a machine gun. 
What’s more, I’m all the time catching him 
looking at me, too, like a sleek old tomcat 
speculating on being hungry. One of these 
days I’m going to forget those little eagles 
on his shoulders.” 

“Great Lord, Holmes! Has some psycho- 
analysist been preying on you? You’ve got 
self-conscious with the man that’s all. You 
always were a stubborn young rooster, and 
when you made up your mind not to like 
him and found it hard work, you whipped 
yourself into antagonism. Damn foolish- 
ness!”’ 

“Nice dope, dad. Happens I’m the 
wrong patient, that’s all. I tell you that 
he wants something of me!”’ 

“But, you young fool, what in the devil 
could he want?”’ 

“Perhaps’’—stubbornly—‘“‘he wants a 
pull with mother.” 

This brought a short laugh. 

“And, what are you arranging about his 
own wife?” 

“Oh, he’d buy her off;. or buy somebody 
to get rid of her. His money’s got him ev- 
erything he’s ever wanted.” 

Lyman Jones paid this pretty irony the 
homage of a tight smile. But for the one 
time when his money had failed him—the 
one generous check that had never been 
cashed—those same scorning lips would 
never have been born to speak their con- 
tempt of him. 

“Tf he decided he wanted mother,’’ the 
young voice went on extravagantly, “‘he’d 
simply buy a man to tap you on the head in 
some dark alley and i 

wt buy your mother, too, I suppose.” 

“He’d try. Jove, it’d be good for 
him! This is good bread, don’t you 


He’s got about as much | 


think? But I wish they’d put salt in their | 


butter; tastes like cold cream. ay, 
has your old liver trouble been bothering 
again? You've looked seedy, somehow, this 
trip. Right now, you're kind of off color. 
Feel all right?” 

Across the wall, Lyman Jones grinned 


again grimly. Small wonder Paul Crotti | 
But the voice held | 


should be off color. 
firmly. 

“Oh, yes; pretty tired, that’s all. And 
I hate like the devil to leave you here, 
Holmes, in this state of mind. I tell you 
it’s bad—bad to let yourself in for such vio- 
lent dislikes. They eat you up. You’ve got 

(Continued on Page 129) 


Reach Official 
Basketball 


Now on Sale 


in Your City 


OUR local Reach dealer is 

ready to supply you with 
the new 1925-26 Reach Official 
Basketball as furnished to the 
leading teams of America. 
This ball is made in conformity with 
the latest official rulings and the 
name Reach, known to Sportdom 
these sixty years, is sufficient guar- 
antee of its quality. 
Before equipping your Club give 
your local Reach dealer a call. 

Ask for the new Reach 
Official Basketball Guide. 
On sale everywhere 35 cts. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
World’s Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


ATHLETIC GOODS 


Send 15c for a set of six il- 
lustrated booklets con- 
taining rules and playing 
pointers of Baseball, 

Football, Bas- 
ketball, Golf, 


Ask your dealer 
for latest catalog 
or write us. 
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A Brand New HOTEL SHERM 


NOW IN CHICAGO 


TODAY THE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK 


THIS CHANGING WORLD A SHERMAN OF THE PAST 


As seen by John T. McCutcheon 


They used to charge a guest fifty cents fora 
bucket of coal at the leading Chicago hotels 
back in the 80’s. Anda fellow couldn’t take 
areal bath even on Saturday nights, for there 
weren’t any bath tubs. The roller towel soon 
became galvanized from overuse. The Sher- 
man was considered a most excellent host- 
elry in those days, but it was judged by the 
standards of Chicago in its rompers. 


Now look what you get for your money 
at the New Sherman! Every possible con- 
venience, plusall the comforts of home. Ah, fohnel. McCutcheon 
this changing world! 


Chet | ue tiTsben 


| 


The Hotel Sherman of Today 


. y 
The friendly old Hotel Sherman has become the friendly Ni 
Hotel Sherman. In its new home, it has still the warmth of y: 
comeand high order of service that have established its reputat) 
for almost a century. Immediate room assignment is only one! 
score of innovations this hotel has introduced for the comfort, 
entertainment of its guests. | 


Among the notable features which are attracting nation-w 
attention area special floor for women, a floor with special equ 
ment for tall guests, an entrance admitting directly to elevatt 
and desks, unparalleled lift service, a lobby so expansive it ne? 
seems crowded, a unique club-valet service for “the man 1) 
hurry,” and many others. 


The New Hotel Sherman, witha banquet hall seating 200. 
huge exhibition hall anda greatly enlarged mezzanine floor, oft 
convention and exposition facilities not found in any other he 
—more than one and one-half acres of floor space in the hear 
the loop. Our Convention Bureau is at your disposal. 


JOSEPH BYFIELD  |||i aay Exhibits, meetings, entertainments and the housing of guests 


‘ ; a 
President i : st —all under one roof 
e 


“Vice Preaidens and a ih Wij aae THREE RENOWNED RESTAURAI 
ee ae i a. The New Hotel Sherman is the home of Chicago’s three bestil 
taurants. The Old Town Coffee Room, with Tony Sarg’s famous f 
of Chicago in 1852, serves Hotel Sherman food at popular price 
College Inn, known internationally for its cuisine and patror 

1700 Rooms . LS notables, has Abe Lyman and his famous orchestra. The Bal ” 
Chicago’s smartest supper club, in the Marionette Room, has Jo 
Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders and Tony Sarg’s Marionette Revue. ~ 
has been called “the most beautiful ball room in America.” 


The Celtic Grill is another very popular restaurant on the main 


Each With Bath 
75% at the HOTEL SHERMAN’S most moderate rates 


No waiting for room assignment at any time 


Most Central of Chicago’s Hotels—Nearest Theatres, Shopping District, Public Buildings, Boulevards 


EW HOTEL SHER 


RAND OL PH: “CLA RUGer Asker. e'DiAcS AvL DoE us 2Sel Ri EB Ee Sage Chic 
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with this man for God knows how 
onths yet, and I wish 4 

eut it, dad!’’ The irritated voice 
oanger. ‘‘Forget him, can’t you? 
sd him from the second I saw him, 
itend to have the satisfaction of 
im more every day that I’m jailed 
sacred presence. If I’m court- 
d because of any direct remarks I 
ke to him, why—it’ll be worth it, 


nes’—the reflective older voice 
wly, as if pulled from a tangle of 
thoughts—‘‘this hating business 
mn your very marrow, and you’ve 
at the better of it. Do you know 
ir mother’s father went insane?”’ 
n Jones’ mind fumbled to find a 
of Hal Holmes—queer, quiet Hal 
—in whose cabin, long ago, a young 
less as fire, with flying hair and lips 
ter, had dreamed of a knight like 
her father’s books. So Hal Holmes 
2 insane! 
ow why you’ve told me he did,” 
gs son was saying—‘‘because he 
ited out of his mining claim.” 
vent insane from hating a man; no 
ison on earth. Your mother almost 
-That’s why you were born nearer 
in alive—because she spent every 
her spirit and courage in hating, all 
ths before you came.” 
e difficult to fit mother into that 
dad. Isn’t eighteen somewhat 
‘or such devastating emotions? 
id she hate?”’ 

scoundrel who betrayed your— 
her—and took all he had. She 
xd your grandfather. But she did 
od by driving herself nearly insane 
‘ing. Before God, Holmes, I’m— 
id to go away and leave you here, 
iisman.”’ His voice thinned, shook 
“T’d rather see you dead than— 
{ say now, dad! Great Scott, this 
serious! You’re not yourself, dad. 
et this hard luck get your nerves. 
‘he Parisite. I'll make a bargain 
. I’ve watched you sizing him up, 
ant you know more about the hu- 
inalthanI do. I’ll try to get a new 
him, if you can look me in the eye 
ly that he doesn’t give you the 
10. Do you like him?” 
was a short silence. In it the fra- 
fresh French pastry became a last- 
(ination to the nostrils of Lyman 
But Paul Crotti told his lie with a 
pee by the blood of old Romans 
| many a good lie deeper than the 
| a searching dagger. 
‘Llikehim. In fact, I think he’s un- 
j1uman and likable for a man who’s 


{ 
! 
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made as big a place for himself in the world 
as he has. I’m sure I—I should like him 
very much.” 

Lyman Jones tucked a five-frane note 
under his flowered plate and left the place 
quickly on quiet feet. For an hour, at 
headquarters, he spoke to no one, pretend- 


ing vast occupation in petty papers. Fi- 
nally Holmes Crotti came. He was late. 
He had been asked to return at four. He 


came directly to the colonel’s desk. 
‘I’m very sorry to be late, sir. We forgot 
the time. I hope I haven’t inconvenienced 
you.” 
It was a new voice; anew attitude. He 
had left his antagonism, had bartered it 
for faith in Paul Crotti’s lie. 


hard. 

““Doesn’t make the slightest difference, 
Crotti. We'll put it off till morning. Nearly 
time for your father’s train, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir. He went down to my billet 
for his bag. We'd no idea it was so late. He 
asked me to say good-by for him. If I 


may make out that.requisition in the morn- | 


ing, though, I’ll run down to the train and 
see him off.”’ 

“Why, certainly,” said Lyman Jones. 
He let him get to the door—through the 
door—into the dark wide hall. Then he 
called him back. He smiled at him and 
young Crotti smiled back. The beauty of 
his mother was like a veil between them. 

“Tell your father,’ said the Colonel, 
“that if he can manage to lay over in Brest 
for a week I think I can arrange to relieve 
you. Perhaps you might sail together.” 


In the swift stinging instant before the | 
boy spoke, Lyman Jones tasted the tor- | 


ment of knowing values he had lost; the 
handsome young face flashed with amazed 
gratitude. 


“There’s nothing in the world could | 


mean so much to us, Colonel Jones. I'll 
certainly be eternally grateful.” 

“Of course I’m not sure, but I think I 
can do it,’’ said Lyman Jones dismissingly. 

After Crotti had rushed out, Lyman 
Jones looked over at the large photograph 
of Juliet Holmes. It was absurd to want a 
picture so much as he wanted to possess the 
gaze of those serene, inanimate eyes. Ina 
week the picture would be taken away— 
all the pictures and the framed verse that 
centered them. ‘‘ Youth shows but half,” 
it said. ‘‘The best is yet to be, the last of 
life for which the first was made.” 

Lyman Jones closed his eyes and rubbed 
his hand across them in a careless gesture. 


“By Jove, sir, I wish you could have seen 
dad’s face when I told him!” young Crotti | 
said when he came back. 

“Yes, I wish I might have,” said the 
colonel. 


Liking West Toward Montana Mountain Range From the Top of Harney Peak, 
Black Hills, South Dakota 


Lyman | 
Jones’ throat thickened; his voice came | 
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Two thin layers— 
air space between 
—Warmth with 
light weight! 
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A Man’s entitled 
to COMFORT 
in his Underwear. 


In his collars, ties, and such, a man may sacrifice comfort to some 
extent for style. 

But in his underwear he’s entitled to all the comfort that the wisdom 
of his choice will allow him. 

There’s no comfort in being chilled through but heavy garments are 
irksome and hot indoors. 


Faced by this conflict, many a man never enjoyed both warmth and 


light weight—unttl he wore Duofold. 


Duofold wearers enjoy the dua/ comforts of warmth and light weight 
because the fabric is in two shin separate layers with air space between. 
It utilizes the well-known principle of the storm window. 


This winter—try Duofold. 


Buy it at men’s furnishers and department stores. Write for sample 


of Duofold’s Fabric. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


Men’s Union Suits 


$3.00 to $8.00 Ladies’ Union Suits 


$3.50 to $5.50 
Misses’ Union Suits 
$3.25 to $4.00 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers 
$1.75 to $4.00 
Children’s and Boys’ 
Union Suits 
$1.75 to $4.50 


Infants’ Styles 
$.35 to $1.60 


Ny 


Duofold 


Health Underwear for Men,Women, Children and Infants 


— 
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sewing machine 


AN ELECTRIC. 


pps run the sewing machine 
with your feet. Let electricity 
do it! This marvelous little motor 
(patented) will now make your old 
sewing machine as speedy and easy to 
operate as the latest electric models. 
Merely place it next to the hand 
wheel. That’s all; done in a second. 
No tools or screws or belts. Then sew 
all you want, the 
new healthful way, 
without working 
your feet. Fast or 
slow, controlled by 
light pressure of 
your toe on the 
Speed Pedal. At a 
cost for electricity 
of less than one cent 
an hour. Besides, the same motor with 
its attachments (at slight extra cost) 
mixes cake batter, whips cream, pol- 
ishes silver, sharpens knives, and 
makes a speedy fan. 


Mixes Cake Polishes 


Sharpens 


Sold under Money-Back Guarantee by 
Electrical, Hardware, Department, 
and Sewing Machine Stores. 


Folders on request 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


Hamitton Beacu Mec. Co., Racine, Wis. 


$yQs50 


Denver and We 1900 
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EL PARRETI’S LUCK 


ocular proof of his importance at least to one 
selected man of the succeeding generation. 
That man must be the formidable Syd 
Haskell, beyond doubt. 

‘‘Ain’t you laid the paint on a little thick 
tonight?’”’ Jakey queried, looking hard at 
Arley. 

““My cheeks are just like fire,’’ she con- 
fessed, touching them, and then, with a 
thoughtful finger, just stirring the flowering- 
up of muslin ruffle at her throat. There 
was a mirror evidently at Dan’s back, in 
which she saw herself reflected. Her eyes 
coasted past his and fixed themselves on 
that. 

“Spring fires get into anybody’s blood,” 
Mr. Ridlon said. “I got an accumulation 


| of waste years I wouldn’t mind putting to 


the flame myself. Night like this sometimes 
gives me a touch of the harp.” 

“Why don’t you get it down?’ Arley 
said impulsively. 

“‘Ain’t a ladder long enough to reach it,” 
countered Mr. Ridlon. This subject was 
evidently pull-and-haul between them. ‘I'll 
bring it down the day the Neptune casts 
off,’ he added waggishly. ‘‘ You’ve been a 
sailor, you tell me, Mr. Stelle. Why don’t 
you undertake to put to sea in that old 
packet?” 

“Put tosea?’’ Dan said, bemused. ‘““Why 
should I put to sea now, Mr. Ridlon? I’ve 
just come.” He laughed. ‘“‘I’ve worked 
hard enough, times past, to meet this ap- 
pointment to have supper with you.” 

He told them whimsically how nearly he 
had missed his ship last winter in the harbor 
of Colombo. He drew a swift picture of 
that harbor, fringed with palms, crowded 
with strange shipping, ghostly carriers in 
antiquated shapes. With a thunderstorm 
ready to break over his head, he had called 
out in English to the watermen and brought 
a sampan gliding out of the dark. The head 
rower put the wet tiller ropes into his 
hands, and six skinny rowers went pulling 
their hearts out through a cloud-burst, all 
for the fraction of a European penny. 
There was no seeing the lights of his ship; 
he steered for the spot where he had last 
seen her. 

““T made it, quite by accident,” he said. 
“Those chaps were more like animated 
shadows than actual men. They didn’t 
speak, they had to trust me to know where 
I was going. Did I have an inkling then 
that I would be sitting at your supper table 
here? I suppose it was all in those oar 
blades though. They did reach the ship.” 

““They were certain to reach the ship,”’ 
Arley Parrett said with great calm. 

“They were, yes, if life is as perfectly 


theatrical as some assume.”’ 


“But don’t you see, you are here ac- 
tually. They were certain to do exactly 
what they did. I’ve heard my father say so 
often that possibility is just another name 
for human ignorance. There’s only one way 
for things to fall out, ever.” 

Dan Stelle took his fascinated eyes away 
from Arley’s. There was danger to a fcot- 
loose man in this heightened sense of any 
woman’s neighborhood. There were as- 
pects of her under which his senses, for a 
forgetful second, were positively chained, 
as if in the space between conflicting im- 
pulses. She was like a willfulness of Nature 
here, a brilliant, grafted shoot on a decayed 
stock, a proof of bounty even in this barren 
soil. 

“You’re the perfect fatalist,’’ Dan ut- 
tered. 

In the abrupt silence, he heard first the 
rasp of a cow’s hoofs against the sea-colored 
stones under the apple trees outside, and 
then the bell in the white tower at the Ship 
Lane End struck six. It was so quiet all 
about that he had heard that whole queer 
reluctance of the mechanism just preceding 
the strokes; and then, for ten or fifteen 
seconds afterward, the reverberations went 
dying away among the elms. There was 
literally nothing, not an echo, to inter- 
rupt that drone coming fainter and fainter 


(Continued from Page 29) 


out of the white steeple, open on all sides, 
and balustraded, wherein the dark bell 
metal hung shivering. 

“Fatalist,’’ Arley repeated. 
my hour has struck.” 

But a noise had now arisen in competi- 
tion with those last reverberations. It was 
the sound of a car coming; the sort of car 
whose scurrilous note sometimes made 
them wonder if possibly it wasn’t another 
airship passing over the house rather than 
an earth-borne vehicle, since twice in the 
past year the shadow of an airship- had 
flitted over Kirby Mills. 

The car hurtled past, driven at a furious 
pace, and almost at once was backing into 
the tall grass and maneuvering into a posi- 
tion to be gone again. Old Hiram, his 
bowed head a spotted yellow moon, still 
hung oblivious over his plate; but Jakey 
Ridlon grew ashy pale, swallowed his cigar, 
produced it again and laid it on the table 
edge, though twice already through the 
meal Arley had frowned it away from there. 
Dan looked at Arley. She had risen from 
her seat. The likeness to El Parrett, espe- 
cially around the mouth and eyes, was 
never more conspicuous. It was as if the 
wind of an invisible blow had touched her 
cheek without forcing her to draw back her 
head one jot. 

As if to explain her getting up from the 
table, she made three or four swift steps, 
captured a June bug and threw it, with a 
shudder, into the tall stove crowned with a 
nickel Indian which stood just behind her 
chair. 

“‘Our first job in the morning must be to 
get the mosquito netting tacked on over all 
these windows,” she announced to Jakey. 
“These clumsy June bugs tumble about 
so—they’re perfectly distracting.” 

There was no time for further artifice. 
Syd Haskell, unexpected, was leaning in 
the doorway. 

“T didn’t look for you back so soon,” 
Arley said. 

““So it seems.” 

The boorish sentence was a second blow, 
planted this time square over her outraged 
heart. She didn’t sit down, but stood wait- 
ing, her lips parted slightly. Dan Stelle 
remembered the station agent’s squinted 
appraisal of the jealous lover’s bodily pro- 
ficiency. It seemed well justified in the 
light of present facts; and Syd Haskell was 
evidently on the warpath. He had intol- 
erant black eyes in a well-shaped head, per- 
haps a thought too small for his body; and 
these eyes glowed hot under heavy brows 
coated with mill dust. He had come in mad 
haste, entering without knocking, coming 
into their midst as they were eating without 
so much as taking off his hat in his preoccu- 
pied fury. That in itself could not be 
taken as insolence in a village where neigh- 
bors didn’t stand on ceremony, yet the 
manner of it was unquestionably insolent. 

“Heard you wanted transportation 
down-river tonight,” he said to Dan with- 
out noticing the others. He was in overalls, 
the blue cambric shirt open at his throat, 
his crest ruffled. The deep muscles of those 
shoulders with their heavy caps had thrown 
his head a little forward by habit and the 
challenge in his eyes had added to this nat- 
ural tilt. His body, well-fleshed, was tied 
together strongly at the joints. He had the 
ligaments of a bull and the heart of strength 
is in the ligaments full as much as in the 
muscles. His thick wrist, square as a 
wrench, joined a big square hand danger- 
ously. 

He was in his present mood an ugly cus- 
tomer; he could be, Jakey had admitted, 
ugly as a meat ax when he wanted to; and 
there was a proprietary gleam in his eye 
when he looked at Arley Parrett. He was 
not showing to his best advantage. The 
frail walls of the house seemed to yield and 
buckle in and out with his audible breath- 
ing. Now that he was standing still and 
indoors the racing heat of his blood made 
sweat stand out on him thick. 


“You see, 


Decent 
rf 


d 


And Dan Stelle, who by every dic 
right reason should have close 
Haskell’s offer of transportation do 
river, felt a kindling madness in } 
soul. <A rigid opposition to 
decree went on developing insi¢ 
frightful pace. He itched to knoek 
off Haskell’s head, he wanted ¢ 
that peremptory nose level with 
face, or hook out his legs from 
His own body was apt enough fi 
enterprise. He was morally certs 
could take two falls out of three, ¢ 
worst. Why then should he le 
bully blast him out of the house’ 
much as aye, yes or no. 7 

Yet to refuse the offer was to 
game emphatically. Without cor 
that too fully, without so much 
in his seat, he said that he had th 
ter of his first intention. Nothing yw 
gained by going down tonight ove 
horse roads, since Miss Parrett ha 
good enough to offer him a room h 

Syd Haskell had evidently thoug 
as compliant as a sack of meal out! 
mill. Balked, he grew from second} 
ond more infuriated. He shifted his) 
the door jamb and the whole squ 
creaked with the thump of his palm; 
dropping the lids over his hot eyes, }| 
moned Arley to a conference out ba 

The girl’s eye, uncertain, me 
Stelle’s for just the fraction of a} 
but that fraction was enough. The 
nizing force of this appeal filled him) 
sentimental fury; he had seen her} 
iled soul, he fancied; he saw it stilh 
intangible property in the depths! 
courageous eyes, and even clear to {: 
of those slim: fingers, poised, stanc¢ 
tall on the tablecloth which had w; 
up against her plate. Although he 
consistently a remarker of such obj 
did see that she was wearing some 
ring, and he could make a shrewd g} 
the man. 

The sword of Damocles hung 01 
house of Parrett in a shape more mi 
even than Misery Hill. Yet, 
wouldn’t do anything in a hurry, M 
lon had averred a little earlier, with i 
lating look at that big block of ston\y 
had been hanging by a hair for nov 
on a century, old residents reporte( 
that might be true; but could the 
said of man? Syd Haskell was a has! 
and his haste struck haste into the !) 
others. He gave them no time to ) 
their defenses. Dan Stelle himself hi 
in haste suddenly and irrationally’ 
courage Arley Parrett, quite 1 
words, necessarily, to make her} 
against that physically irresistible 
etor. t 

He had done exactly that; yet hk 
that in the morning he would be gi 
of her life forever. True, from the 
his schedule had been turned back) 
hinges, he had felt himself swinging! 
tide a little; demons were at work 
ing the rusted springs of unsuspec 
pulses. This was a world within a 
and his initiation had been swift, bu’! 
was, by nature and professionally, 
foot-loose man. An episode was no! 
Whatever the enterprise of his irg 
tion, so easily energized by a look, a 
fleeting shape, an implicative word, ? 
still a schedule. His conviction 
shaken that if Misery Hill didn’t col) 
the night, if his heart didn’t fail and ; 
continued solid under him, he wé! 
gone in the morning on that earl}! 
Outward bound for Caracas, he wet 
call this woman only as a vision, # 
vivid, vanished, a flash of harmles) 
ning through his heart. { 

In the nature of things, nothing 
happen to return him here. As if to 
place in his mind, he looked hard al 
him in the interval of silence W! 
and Arley gone. Jakey Ridlon, b H 
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r builder will be pleased to have you 
lurtis Woodwork, because Curtis 
*tes each piece in the factory and 
yim time and labor on the job. Every 
1g mechanic who has anything to do 
she woodwork—carpenter, glazier, 
rt, decorator—will commend your 

t. It is only natural for good work- 
) appreciate the good materials and 
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Windows that keep out the weather 

Two important items of exterior woodwork are the window and 
blinds. They can add much to the beauty of a house when well 
chosen. The window on the left is C-1024 and the shutters 
C-1165. Shutters approximately $4.25 per pair. Window, average 
size, $2.84. Beauty, obtained through nice proportions and delicate 
moldings, is not the only quality of Curtis windows. They resist 
seven times ds much wind pressure at the check-rail (where the 
top and bottom sash meet) as ordinary windows. 


Curtis stairs and stair parts 
The stairway is, as a rule, the largest and most important single 
item of woodwork in the house. Its design gives the keynote to the 
architectural character of the interior. Curtis produces stairs in 
two forms: as complete stairways and as stair parts. Curtis com- 
plete stairs C-go0 are illustrated below. 


Permanent furniture for the bedroom 

Built-in furniture in the bedroom is growing in favor in the better 
homes. It has a dignity and architectural character not possessed 
by movable furniture. The design shown above is a three-fold unit, 
consisting of a dressing table (C-810) in the center, with a hanging 
closet (C-814) on one side, and a tray case (C-812) or built-in 
chifferobe on the other. There is a large mirror at the back of the 
table, and at the sides are two hinged mirrors. The drawer case 
below the table top is commodious and handy. 


Exterior woodwork designs for authentic effects 


Right at this point—where the roof meets the walls of the house, 
in other words, the cornice—is where many a house fails of being 
a good design. A would-be Colonial is often produced instead of a 
real Colonial. Likewise with other architectural types. Curtis 
offers you cornice moldings that will enable your architect to get 


cornice effects that are exactly right. 


ianship found in Curtis Woodwork. 


Tow Curtis builds-in quality 

Curtis double-hung windows, for 
le (one is illustrated here), the check- 
‘where the top and bottom sash 
-are rabbeted so as to keep out the 
ind cold. All exterior woodwork is 
f long-lasting woods. The moldings 
nice illustrated) are correct in con- 
9 produce the desired architectural 


‘iso with stairs. As made by Curtis, 
‘stair parts represent the utmost in 
| workmanship, selection of material 
ithenticity of design. 
xethe bedroom unit illustrated above. 
1 permanent furniture, as in mantels, 
ises, china closets, sideboards, kitchen 
‘rs, you get cabinetwork constructed 
ifurniture is made. The drawers have 
tiled corners and laminated bottoms 
nnot slip out or crack. Each drawer 
! On a center guide so that it cannot 
1% inch stock is used for cabinet 
{and doors. 


such expense items are included as sanding 
and cutting and fitting on the job. 

You can secure Curtis Woodwork east 
of the Rockies through lumber dealers who 
handle the line. Consult our catalog in the 
Curtis dealer’s office. ““Curtis Woodwork” 
(40 pages) contains valuable information. 
Write for it and for the name of the nearest 
dealer. 


CurTIS WOODWORK 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
338 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


This Trademark appears only on Curtis 
Woodwork. It guarantees the choicest 


woods, high standards of workmanship 
and authentic designs 


artis Woodwork costs no more 
and often less 


en these many points of superiority 


is Woodwork are taken into ac- 
you will be surprised how little it 
often no more than ordinary “mill 
4, and always considerably less when 
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ROM the time 

your child is a 

year old, up to 
high school days, there is a suc- 
cession of Cannon Ball Junior 
Vehicles that will hold the interest 
and aid in developing a strong, 
healthy body. 


For a boy or a girl of any age, there is no 
better gift than a Cannon Ball vehicle. 
Pictured above is a Can- 
non Ball Pedal Car for tots 
of four and five. For little 
ones of one, two and three, 
there are Cannon Ball Play 
Boys without pedals. 


j j Ball 
"7 Scooter 


Then for the older boys and 
girls there are Cannon Ball Coaster 
Wagons, Scooters, Pull Motors, Skee- 
boggans and Skee Bobs. Cannon Ball 
vehicles encourage healthful outdoor play 
and outdoor exercise. Nothing else gives 
so much real fun. 


Cannon Ball Coaster 
See the P Wagon ‘‘Beats’em all’”’ 
Cannon 
Ball Line 
at your 
hardware g 
dealer’s 
or depart- 
ee 
store. Note the scientific design of 
Cannon Ball vehicles—how easily and 
silently they run; how sturdy they are 
in construction. You save money when 
you buy Cannon Balls; they’ll outlast 
your boy’s boyhood or your girl’s girl- 
hood. Write for our new catalog today. 


$2.75 to $12 (slightly higher 
west of the Rockies) 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co. 
Harvard, Illinois 
Albany, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
smoke, popped his cigar out, hot end for- 
ward, with a little grunt. Absorbed in the 
distant sounds of that tense and bitterly 
whispered quarrel, he had for once omitted 
some portion of the technic of swallowing 
hot cigars. 

“Hear what the man’s saying to her 
now?” he whispered. 

“No.” 

“Listen and you’ll hear.’ 

“Tt doesn’t interest me.” 

“It concerns you though. Ain’t you in- 
terested in what concerns you? Hark!” 

Jakey Ridlon held up a hand for silence. 
All the eavesdropper in the little man 
looked out of his intent blue eye; but he 
was thwartéd. Another door, the door into 
the woodshed evidently, opened and then 
shut against him distantly. 

“T caught a part of it though,” he said, 
piercing all of Dan’s pretenses. ‘Enough 
to tell me there’s a hot controversy going 
on over your staying here the night. Hither 
he goes, Syd says, or I never come back, 
one or the other of the two things.” 

“Must be something wrong with your 
hearing,”’ Dan insisted. 

“Mister, I got as good a pair of ears as 
the next man,” Jakey flicked them forward 
one after the other with his forefingers. 
“These ears are good enough to hear a 
bean crack the sod sprouting through. 
They were helped out, too, by my knowing 
what he would be likely to say to her, judg- 
ing by the past.” 

“You think she is in love with him?” 
Dan muttered, betrayed out of his first 
resolution, 

“What conclusion would you draw from 
that ring on her finger?” Jakey asked, 
triumphing. 

The little man drew the withered lids up 
across his brilliant eyeballs to reveal a light 
of coy humor they had hid. 

“Ought not to be any call for a woman 
like her to fall in love with a man like him. 
I would have done him up in a meal sack 
with a cobblestone and dropped him in the 
river long ago, only for thinking I couldn’t 
make it look right with the authorities. He 
makes a fair thing out of his flour mill, and 
he’s a handy man with a gun. When you’ve 
said that you’ve said everything. He don’t 
even speak a fair language. Why she’s got 
more brains in her fingers 4g 

The little man snorted. 

“Why get herself engaged then?” 

“What’s the good of falling into the 
ocean when you’ve got it all around you, 
hey?”’ Jakey resumed. ‘‘Little things led 
up toit. He’d take her to dances, and she’d 
come home and mix him up an eggnog with 
a drop of El Parrett’s holiday sherry in it; 
and the two of them would sit there and sip 
at it at the kitchen dresser like a couple of 
people on a desert island waiting for a res- 
cue party. I lay it to that going to her head 
more than anything. She finds herself in an 
orchard where the fruit is on the ground 
and she picks up an apple, the way it was 
with Eve in her predicament. Maybe it’s a 
little railroady, but she sees a fair place in 
it and touches it up against her cheek, and 
maybe sinks her teeth in it, see? And 
then My 

“Then she sees another,’ Dan inter- 
jected, ‘“‘and away goes the first one with 
one bite out of it.” 

“The method’s growing on ’em,”’ Jakey 
nodded acquiescence. ‘‘I can look back to 
a time when there were sixty-four children 
by actual count from the station to the 
shipyard, where now there ain’t a baker’s 
dozen.” 

The young migrated to the city, he im- 
plied dolorously. He looked sadly at Hiram 
Parrett, so comfortably immured within 
those faulty ears. The old man was just 
finishing his third helping of the fish. 

“How old is she?’’? Dan whispered 
shamelessly. 

“On the steep side of twenty-six—no, 
twenty-seven,”’ Jakey whispered back. 

Twenty-seven—and Hiram Parrett hale 
as ever. With his luck, he would outlive 
her, maybe. Twenty-seven years of Kirby 
Mills. Long enough, at least, to see the 
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Parrett fortunes slip into the dust; long 
enough to witness the rise and fall of the 
glue factory, and the substitution of hard 
growth for soft at Ship Lane End. 

He had been cruel. He felt like an inter- 
loper. But some sentiment akin to jeal- 
ousy—it couldn’t be that, although it was 
quite as overpowering—forced him to cry 
out against Syd Haskell in possession. 
That man was not the man for Arley 
Parrett. 

She came back alone and slipped into 
her chair. She looked at their plates. There 
was plenty of the fish, she said; but supper 
had come to an end. They were being re- 
galed with the haunting buzz of Jakey Rid- 
lon’s well-nigh-spent cigar. 

Dan saw, with panic in his breast, that 
the little man’s ears had not deceived him. 
The ring was gone from Arley Parrett’s 
finger. Still, even now, what was there he 
could do? The facts were hurled in his 
teeth, but he couldn’t take notice of them. 
He could not even broach the subject of 
that discarded lover in her presence. He 
did not want to. His sense of the imme- 
diate moment was intense and satisfying. 
Was it Kate Symons who had told him of 
certain of her lines, that no sooner had they 
escaped her pen than they seemed already 
a century old, such was their natural au- 
thority? He could believe her now the 
more readily, since he felt all at once so 
thoroughly at home in Kirby Mills. These 
chance combinations thronging thick, and 
so felicitous, made the fires in him burn 
more freely. Caracas was for the morrow. 
Meantime that undisturbed clarity of the 
air here was full of high potentials and had 
a kind of natural magic in it. Yes, magi- 
cians would quite likely find conditions 
favorable under these high elms for con- 
juring souls out of unsuspecting human 
bodies—throwing up two or more together 
in the air, in colored bursts and flashes. 

Hiram Parrett brought him back to 
earth. 

“T want to see the third volume again of 
Buckle’s History of Civilization,’ the old 
man announced sonorously, getting up and 
rapping his knuckles on the table. ‘Arley, 
you suppose you could get the key of your 
Aunt Ella and get into the library?” 

Arley nodded over her shoulder from the 
kitchen door; and Hiram retreated to his 
den. The boards in the hall went ‘‘ Wallop, 
wallop”’ under his tread. His schedule was 
more unassailable than Dan’s. The girl 
was stacking dishes in the sink, when her 
lodger approached with a dish towel in his 
hand which he had plucked down from the 
rack over the stove. 

“You needn’t really,’’ she protested. 
“T’m perfectly capable—there’s only just 
these few ae 

He received the hot dishes one at a time 
with gravity, and with the intentness of a 
conjuror. The elms outside drew his gaze 
again. They seemed to have their roots 
actually in the granite, and their giant 
stems, soaringly vertical, terminated in 
that graceful rocketlike explosion of leaves 
against the blue. They had a hundred and 
a quarter of years packed inside their bark 
in circles; in this aspect they were time- 
keepers, but he more gloomily thought of 
them as murderers who had for penalty 
been rooted to the spot of their crimes and 
forced to brood eternally over this gradual 
evaporation of the ghosts of the slain. 

“They are perfectly beautiful,’ he said 
aloud, as if to banish the dark analogy. 

“They do rot the shingles dreadfully on 
the north side of the house though,” Arley 
said. She must have partly read his mind. 
“People who come here always compli- 
ment us on our scenery, as if we could live 
on it. I could be happy in a slum,’ she 
cried with sudden shadowed fierceness. 

“Given the conditions,” the transient 
under her roof replied softly, with a guilty 
sense of being implicated in some secret 
aspiration. She took refuge in the trees 
again. 

“They stand so still as if caught in the 
act,’’ she murmured. Without looking at 
him she held out a sudsy dish which he in 
his preoccupation did not immediately 


Deceit 


take. When he did see it hanging 
held in those glittering soft fin 
snatched at it, and found her ren 
echoing at the tip of his auditor 
He replied rapidly and carelessly 
had never anywhere had legs the 
of standing still than since droppi 
Kirby Mills. 3 

“T have made giant strides, j 
me,” he said. ‘‘The air here i 


flourish of her wet forearm 
brow. ‘It’s so tame here yo 
to look out not to step on th 


Mr. Ridlon uttered pa om 
in the window. Arley bit her ] 
lence was so absolute that th 
hear Hiram, in the front of th 
ing out the drawers of his desk, ; 
the other. 4 

“He’s hunting for pipe cleane 
girl cried. “‘They’re here over the} 

She vanished with a flirt of the 
over her head. | 

“Anticipates his every wish,” ]| 
lon said sadly. ‘“‘What I meant} 
about the partridges. She and Sy 
hunt by the hour down in those 
woods and never seemed to bring ¢| 
back, where when he went aloni 
aplenty.”’ He put a hand on Stel 
“T ain’t easy in my mind,” he wl) 
“This thing don’t have to me thi 
being finished. I’ve seen this man 
drive a twenty-penny nail thro] 
boards with the flat of his hand. 
eighths stuff too.” 

“A man like that ought to make! 
in the world,”’ Dan said. He mac! 
mind that he was going with Arley? 
to the library and he easily enought 
that to pass. Jakey Ridlon’s fee 
fixed them hard when they wenti 
the door, but he said nothing mor’ 
them. What more was there to Sa) 
knew their own minds. 

It was like stealing a march in iD 
ity, Dan thought, drifting at her sé 
reft of the audience which Jake 
constituted, they were at a loss fc) 
Their feet sank noiseless in the spo} 
thickset with moss, starred with | t 


coiling of forget-me-nots. 
Overnight, daisies would Mie 
in their white thousands, rifting int 
frost of daisies. June made rapid | 
June and Arley Parrett had i 
blurred and blended into one; Ju} 
woman lavish in the whirl of her s! 
raiment, confident from so many ¢() 
yet in such haste. . Everythg 
be spent at once, nothing could’ 
banded. 
The girl was the moving incari 
the season. Dan Stelle was in 
which his friend Kate Symons, — 
skill in consolidating moods, woll 
recognized, perhaps, for poetry git 
The field, he saw, was like a Tong! 
rising to a dazzling crest— that cor 
the apple blossoms—and the apj) 
with their camel’s backed lower lin} 
shipwrecked souls, blown about, all 
going under for the last time in t 
waft of green. Arley Parrett wast’ 
rolled to his feet magically from th 
and he, Dan Stelle—who was goint 
acas on pressing business in the m 
was just now a foot-loose mo: 
tition with jealous gods. 
“There’s Jakey’s precious b 
heard Arley saying. he 
The old stern-wheeler Nepti n 
wraith of other days, was tied up t¢ 
wharf by bleached warps faultily 
with old sacking at the chafing ple 
rusted stack, swathed with 
top to keep the rain out, stuck 
like a sore thumb, Arley said rue 
“That was Jakey’s life, poor 
murmured. ‘He can’t play ashore 
(Continued on Page 1. 
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‘ontinued from Page 134) 
1e doesn’t have that feeling of be- 
npetition with the engine. I wish 
; quite so silly about it. Music is 
g you don’t notice the absence of, 
but when you do hear it, you have 
of so many things missed, it just 
down for your stupidity in having 
ons pass. I used to come here and 
r the boat to appear around the 


telle was hearing echoes of the 
banjo and the violin—there were 
n of us—all that romantic strum- 
| plucking and wheedling of the 
sr boat’s romantic orchestra, 
vith the musical clack and groan 
sine rocking on its bed. The thick 
e mossy paddles would be boxing 
- astern, cinders out of the stack 
n the deck’s blue-painted canvas, 
ialyards rapping against that pole 
e nose of her with the gilt ball and 
‘king at its tip. 

‘eright,’’ Dan muttered. ‘“ Music 
-something out of nothing quicker 
” 


‘ound themselves in Kirby Mills’ 
xet. The elms here were stacked 
ractically opposite them was her 
a's house, and after crossing the 
2 muttered that he would wait 
was while Arley went in and got 


xss, the product of unremitting 
or, was the characteristic of Ella 
“place. The paint on the clap- 
id a dewy whiteness; the window 
sre freshly drawn that spring with 
eglass glittered clear. He watched 
ing up the slate-gray steps. A 
‘sound arose inside the house. 
ng in this neighborhood was singu- 
onant. The sound of someone 
/nails, out back, went on steadily; 
ould hear the stumping march of 
till for the front door. 

ened it abruptly. She was a thick 
jn black, abrupt in all her ways. 
bellows of a voice, prompted by a 
fness, she was constitutionally un- 
hisper. Even in the library where 
as enjoined, if she spoke at all she 
“ her dewlap quivered. Dan 


w her now, inside the house, the 
; behind her, saying in her sturdy 


is he, and where did he come 


I at the crimson-tubs of nas- 
jon tree stumps either side of the 

h wet with water from a hose, and 
!ncentrated effort to catch Arley’s 
/It came infinitely faint, but per- 
17e audible the second time, since 
Ella had commanded her to raise 


if the everywhere into the here,” 
d 


ext snatch of their talk came 
|she half-opened parlor window. 
w what to think of a woman who 
yy talk about a strange man the 
it of their acquaintance,” the old 
Ni} going on angrily. “‘I know what 
ss and he has a right to think it. 
J1’s buzzing.” 
| cautious arm appeared against 
‘ior darkness, and the window slid 
juzzing. They had stirred up that 
nest when it didn’t seem reason- 
ible that Kirby Mills could hold a 
Yan moved away a few discreet 
stood in Ella Guptill’s driveway, 
rolled ashes dotted with short- 
dandelions and mustard-colored 


niere he had a good view of the man 
‘nails. It was Jakey Ridlon, who 
nding to affix a strayed woodbine 
t| n-shaped white trellis by the back 
‘sidled out of sight at once. Arley 
0, of the house with a kind of battle 
‘er eye; her red mouth was shut 
4 was twisting in the grip of preju- 
ch had been as long in growing up 
hose corrupting elms, and had 
‘eep. She had done something in a 
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hurry in a matter which required more cir- 
cumspection than everything else put to- 
gether. 

They went into the library without a 
word spoken; and Arley made directly for 
the shelf where Buckle on Civilization was 
ranged. Dan halted before a cabinet of 
curios in the middle of the floor. Some 


, much-corroded cannon balls were on exhi- 


bition there; the sword of a swordfish; a 
print showing the sea fight between the 
Boxer and the Enterprise; some strings of 
wampum, the output of the Narraganset 
tribe; and, on a plush ground, with a pistol 
and spurs, a sinister lump of tarnished 
lead—the bullet, unquestionably, that had 
given E] Parrett his quietus. 

El Parrett’s luck. Dan felt the quick 
dart of Arley’s eyes at his discovery; but 
she made no comment. Resting with one 
knee on the little oak stepladder of three 
steps, she opened a volume of Buckle, 
dipped into it a second, then clapped it to 
with a bang, “‘to shake the dust and non- 
sense out of it,’’ she murmured with a little 
laugh. 

They were out of the library again. Dan 
could find no words to relieve the suddenly 
increased tension. Again in the open air, he 
felt vulnerable or worse; and, when he 
wanted to be simply happy in her company, 
he was cursed with a queer sense of guilt or 
complicity in guilt. 

Jakey Ridlon, he was certain, had not 
been at any time more than a hundred 
yards away. 

“T might show you the fairgrounds on 
our way back,’ Arley said. “It isn’t much 
out of our way, if we take the short cut be- 
yond it through Tarleton’s pasture.” 

In three minutes they were gazing out, 
through parted alders, at a race track as 
evanescent as one of Jakey Ridlon’s smoke 
rings. The very tanbark had sprouted pur- 
ple weeds. On the high board fence, in 
white letters man tall, stood the words: 


VoICI LE CENTRE DU MONDE 


That was a saying of her father’s part- 
ner, M. Jules Bonrepos, Arley said care- 
lessly. 

“Tf you had told me it was the literal 
truth, I would have believed you,’’ Dan 
said. 

“Tt is then while the paint lasts,’’ Arley 
cried. She stood up tall and dark before 
him, arrested, a guilty flash betraying her 
participation in that compliment. . A rain 
squall, no bigger thana ragged boat sponge, 
was driving over Misery. Forty feet away 
a collie dog stood shaking himself, his fore 
legs planted wide, his nose revolving com- 
ically, as the first drops tickled his dry hide. 
Jakey Ridlon, hard-breathed, leaped up 
beside the dog like a kind of field imp and 
flailed his arms at them. 

‘He thinks we don’t see the rain,’’ the 
girl said. 

“Tt’s nothing but an old woman’s apron 
shower.” 

“Tt’s water all the same. We'll have to 
take the wood road now, whether or no. 
It’s full nearer anyway.” 

She ran fast, beckoning, and stooped 
under the gray bar at a gap in the wall 
where the wood road began. Dan vaulted 
it. They stood together, breathing hard, in 
a beech thicket. Their tell-tale hearts were 
in their throats. All the leaves above were 
trembling and shining and dropping rain- 
drops. They streamed on the girl’s face, on 
her lashes like tears. She winked, turned 
her head, shook it. 

For a second Dan felt all this agitation 
of the wood echoed in his own body. He 
shook like a leaf. Something unusual was 
in the wind; something more sinister, he 
was certain of it, than the rain streaming 
through these beech striplings. The ghost 
of vengeance stalking the shadow of his 
crime, perhaps. 

“What is it?” the girl asked, looking at 
him hard. 

“‘T don’t know. I felt for just a flash as 
if all this had been played out before. You 
and I standing as we stand, exactly to a 
hair, and thinking—what we think; and 
then the rain falling across your face and 
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those dark-wood trees in there just show- 
ing.” 

“You think things do keep coming 
round, like the tiger on the merry-go- 
round?” 

“You would expect things to keep being 
repeated at the center of the world,’ Dan 
muttered. “It’s only the circumference 
that spins.” 

“Why am I standing here like a bump 
on a log?’ Arley cried softly, her shoulders 
going forward, lax, in a little shudder. “If 
we have lived it before, we ought to know 
what comes next.” 

She took a rapid step or two in the direc- 
tion of the dark-wood township, but imme- 
diately slipping over a blue bowlder which 
the spring rains had washed clean, she 
pitched sidelong hard against him. He 
held her up in both his arms. The fear that 
took him by the throat was of nothing more 
substantial than a shadow shape, as a man 
might wake at night and see the clothes on 
the chair take on the likeness of an assassin 
startled into immobility. 

“Syd calls these my sitting shoes,’’Arley 
said, still breathing hard, ‘because they 
have such unpractical heels. I’m always 
toppling about in them. Please excuse me.” 

The gray tips of the unpractical shoes 
went seeking toe holds through the rough 
bottom of the wood road. 

“‘Syd’s such a practical man,”’ she went 
on in her rapid voice, never looking back. 
“He deals in facts. Always facts—facts. 
It—it would never occur to him that this 
was the center of the world What are 
you stopping for?”’ 

“T had a feeling that we were not alone,”’ 
he asserted tensely. ‘‘I could have sworn 
that somebody—something 


“That? I’ve felt it too. It’s just one or | has 


another of the Parrett tribe.” 

“The Parrett tribe?” 

“Yes, the lucky ones who are dead,” she 
whispered. “The lucky Parretts. You don’t 
know how lucky Parretts are.” 

“Sooner or later, we all have that par- 
ticular luck,” Dan said, his misgiving at its 
height. 

“Ah, but Parretts are different. They 
die at the right time, didn’t I tell you? 
They just have that reputation. This was 
Parrett pasture land. There—you see that 
little lost stone wall? It wouldn’t have 
been built originally in a wood, would it? 
It was all cleared land, and there are Par- 
retts here still. They live in that old cellar 
hole, I shouldn’t wonder, just ahead, where 
that stack of cordwood is stacked up 
against the hornbeam tree.” 

They were checked by these friendly in- 
visibles, the dead-and-gone Parretts. There 
was a sudden fainting of the sunshine 
which struck through the wood after the 
squall had passed; then a last peering con- 
signment of light, yellow as honey, strained 
through the wet leaves. The shadows grew 
sharp, the wind died, nothing moved but a 
red squirrel, which took a spiral course on 
the adjacent bark. The little animal’s eye 
glittered for an instant on a level with 
Arley’s own, not more wild than hers in its 
intense awareness of all the natural objects 
gilded with that intimate interior shine. 

Dan had got over his silly scare. He 
must be as susceptible as a horse, he de- 
cided, to the menace of the supernatural. 
He took fright before the hairs could rise on 
a dog’s neck. Conscience needs no ac- 
cusers. Crystallization of his fears took the 
shape of a shot out of a gun. The vicious 
crack was like the snapping of tough wood 
in powerful fingers. A puff of smoke drifted 
through the lower branches of the horn- 
beam tree. Two or three lengths of cord- 
wood slid away from the corner of that 
stack before his very eyes. It could not be 


looked upon as the performance of a dead- | 


and-gone Parrett. 
He started forward on the run, but, in- 


stantly he felt Arley Parrett’s elbow link 


and lock with his. 
“You mustn’t leave me,” she faltered. 
“T think I’m—hit.” 
In fact a bright sprawl of blood appeared 
on the inside of her arm, all across the 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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“ATKINS” 
The Best Gift 


for Real Men 


Give him an ATKINS 
No. 400 Lifetime Saw 
this Christmas. 

The moment he sees the 
big blue box with its 


beautiful saw of “Silver 
Steel”’, he will appreciate 
your gift. Through years 
of use he will treasure it 
because it MUST hold 
its edge longer and cut 
faster and easier than any 
saw he ever knew. 


YOUR dealer can show 
you genuine ATKINS 
Saws. Remember—look 
for the ATKINS name 
on the blade! Write for 
new folder ““The Saw in 
the Home’’—sent free. 


EsG. ATKINS, & CO. 
Established 1857 
Leading ManufaGurers of Saws, Saw Tools, 
Saw Specialties and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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Westinghouse Percolators 
may be purchased alone 
or complete with sugar 
bowl, creamer and tray. 


Sets as low as $24.00 
Percolators as low as $10.50 
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How often would handy 
access to a gift carton of 
Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps remind someone of 
you? No gift more practi- 
cal, nor more acceptable. 


e 


Here’s a gift for the “handy 
man about the home”— 
most likely it’s the boy, but 
it might be Dad. It’s for 
a hundred-and-one uses at 
the work bench in the 
basement. 


Here’s an attractive West- 
inghouse Percolator you 
would be proud to give. 
Ask the dealer to show you 
the full Westinghouse line. 


o 


Were Mother to choose for her- 
self, quite probably she would 
want a Westinghouse Automatic 
Iron. This is the iron with the 
famous Klixon thermostat. It’s 
always at perfect ironing temper- 
ature. 


$8.75 


No storage-battery radio is com- 


_plete without a Rectigon. Give 


one to Dad, or to the boy. For 
“A” and “B” and automobile 
batteries. 


$18.00 


B 


Where you’ve more latitude as to 

price choose a Grecian Urn Per» 
colator Set. Here is truly irree | 
sistible beauty. _ 


$42.00 


i 


Cozy Glow is another worthwhile 
gift. It’s for warmth where you 
want it—for the youngest mem- 
ber of the family or the eldest. 


$6.50; $8.50; $9.50 
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| The Turnover Toaster has for 
_ years been highly popular as a 
gift. Turns the toast with a flip 
of the knobs—it’s needed as 
regularly as breakfast-time rolls 
around, 


Who doesn’t need a gift like 
the Westinghouse Table Stove? 
There are so many uses for it! It 
fries the breakfast in a jiffy, 
toasts bread, and boils coffee 
tight at the table. Surely a gift 
for someone you know. 


$10.50 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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The Westinghouse Waffle Iron 
has made waffles a habit in 
thousands of American homes. 
There’s as ready a use for it in 
the early morning as for the mid- 
night lunch. 


Give Mother a Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Range. So 
convenient! Merely set the clock, 
and it cooks dinner unaided. 


As low as $150 


POST 


Bobbed or not, the girl 
with the curl is attractive. 
Here, indeed, is a gift in 
keeping with the times. 
The Westinghouse Curl- 
ing Iron makes a splendid 
gift, and there is none 
more dependable. 


$5.00 


A thoughtful gift for some- 
one—the Westinghouse 
Warming Pad. Healing 
warmth partly describes its 
usefulness. Both young 
and old need its great, 
ready comfort. 


$8.50 


e 


The Westinghouse Loving 
Cup Percolator Set. If you 
desire, Westinghouse Per- 
colators can also be ob- 
tained equipped with the 
famous Klixon thermostat. 


$51.25 © 


r¢ 


Here’s a Westinghouse 
Boudoir Iron, useful for all 
kinds of light pressing. 
You know a young lady 
who could use it! Fine 
for vacationists, travelers, 
milliners — every woman. 


$5.00 
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No. 1711 has the 
smart’ apple bowl’’. 
A sporty looker, and 
a mighty friendly, 
comfortable pipe. 


The Sweetest Pipe 
In The World 


Money can’t buy a better- 
looking, sweeter-smoking 
pipe than the Milano. Its 
bowl is hand-fashioned 
from specially-seasoned 
Italian briar over a cen- 
tury old; its stem is hand 
cut from solid vulcanite. 


26 smart shapes, insmooth 
finish, $3.50 up; Rustic 
models, $4.00 up. All 
“Insured” for your protec- 
tion. Sold everywhere— 
look for the White T1- 


angle on the stem. 


Wn. DEMUTH & CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


MILANO 


“Gthe Insured Pipe 


Ute a WLC” 
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faintly azured skin. She turned it out to 
his eye. A drop of warm blood spun off one 
of her finger ends and splashed on the back 
of his hand. Buckle on Civilization fell to 
the ground. Her half-closed eyes met 
Dan’s a little mistily, as if she had got some 
remove away from him already and could 
see him in a gilded reminiscent light. 

Instantly, expecting another shot, he 
took her clear of the ground, interposing a 
hemlock tree between them and the bul- 
let’s line of flight, indicated for several sec- 
onds by the twirling and falling of ticked 
leaves. 

‘“‘Where are you hit?”’ he cried, begin- 
ning to let her sink. She opposed that 
faintly. 

“The sight of blood dizzies me. I really 
think the bullet has just touched my arm. 
It isn’t—El Parrett’s luck.” 

‘‘Who shot it, that’s the question?” he 
muttered, staring at the hornbeam tree. 

“‘Some hunter shooting partridges. It’s 
just—a stray.” 

“‘A stray. You are shielding the man,” 
Dan cried. Shadows were multiplying fast. 
Not a twig, not a leaf had stirred since the 
explosion of that cartridge. 

‘And if I am, why shouldn’t I?”’ Arley 
whispered in that voice so insistently his 
heart’s familiar. 

“He shot to kill.” 

“*Wouldn’t I have shot to kill, if the shoe 
had been on the other foot? I’ma perfectly 
unprincipled woman,” Arley cried softly 
and bitterly. “I had better go down on my 
knees to him—and I will,’ she murmured, 
making a swift step. He caught her arm 
and drew her back. 

“That wasn’t his last bullet,’ 
briefly. 

“Tt would serve me right if he should 
shoot me to the heart; but he won’t,’’ she 
declared. 

He knew now that Syd Haskell couldn’t 
be the man for her; but there was a deadly 
sincerity about the fellow. Even his bullet 
had a moral errand. His love was violent, 
but it could be counted on to look always 
in the same direction. Whereas he, Dan 
Stelle, was even now tormenting himself to 
find makeshift words to tide him over. He 
might have taken her up into his arms com- 
pletely, by a willful act substituting him- 


he said 


self in place of that partridge hunter he had 


ousted; possibly he ought to do it, but in 
the one second when he might have done it 
all his faculties had been at dead point. He 
could all but hear Jakey Ridlon saying that 
Nature did nothing in a hurry. He mulled 
it over. And this was the center of the 
world, yes, but perhaps only while the 
paint lasted. He became aware that in this 
second of his hesitation when the button 
had, so to speak, dropped off fate’s foil, 
Arley had stooped under the hemlock 
branch, shaking tiny particles into his eyes 
with the movement. She was standing in 
the middle of the wood road, exposed di- 
rectly to the line of fire. 

“Go away, please, before more harm is 
done. Go away and let me make my peace 
with him—lI can,” she cried. 

The dark had come so quickly that he 
was surprised to find how few steps she had 
taken before she vanished from his sight. 
He listened for some sound; there was 
nothing but the ery of a whippoorwill, 
which was lost when the bell in the tower 
at Ship Lane End began striking. 


Dan Stelle walked bareheaded into the 
station at the Junction, and inquired for 
the New York train. He already had his 
ticket, and the company had charged him 
nothing for his journey out to Kirby Mills. 
It was morning, and he had been walking 
all night in a vain effort to escape out of his 
ownskin. He hadn’t come away unscathed. 
He was oppressed by more than the blister 
on his heel. He had a contrary sense of go- 
ing against some invincible tide and ac- 
tually making headway. A dozen times he 
had turned back, once he had walked back 
a full mile, but in the end he had gone on 
again. Now he was headed for Caracas, a 
shipshape and businesslike citizen lacking 
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hat and bag, and with the living heart torn 
out of his side. He cringed from the light of 
the sun. Yet, did it exist at all, this Kirby 
Mills, except in his imagination? It might 
be like that village in the German tale, 
which came to the surface for one day in 
each century, and then sank out of sight 
again. Arley Parrett had no more sub- 
stance than the others of that ghostly Par- 
rett tribe. 

Dan Stelle had forgotten already what 
the station agent had told him about the 
New York train. More likely, after putting 
the question, he hadn’t even listened to 
the answer. Stumbling across tracks, he 
stopped in the shadow of a locomotive. 
There was another on a farther-lying track. 
The locomotive was ugly enough to hold its 
position as a fact; it was a scheduled im- 
plement, like Dan himself, yet its bell had 
conjuring power. Those puffs of smoke 
wobbling into the sky were reminiscent of 
Jake Ridlon’s little act. 

And then Dan saw the little man himself 
swinging across the tracks. He had his stub 
of a cigar cocked up in the carner of his 
mouth, lit, and of a length suitable for 
swallowing. In his hand he held a black 
bag which he deposited at Dan’s feet. 

“A little something you overlooked in 
the hurry,” he grinned. ‘“‘I sneaked away 
and came down with it on the milk train.” 

He smoothed the gray bang over his tem- 
ple with those musician’s fingers. His blue 
eyes were friendly still. He looked naive, 
as a harper should, and a waft of song 
seemed to drift just above his words. 

“How did you leave Arley Parrett?” 
Dan muttered. 

“She? She’s all right. I put a little salt 
and tobacco on the wound, where she 
wouldn’t have a doctor to her arm on ac- 
count of not wanting any publicity for that 
gunshot, as much as anything. No, she was 
satisfied to see the man decamp.”’ 

““Decamp—you mean—he’s gone?”’ 

““Vamoosed, yes. You wouldn’t expect 
to see her honey up to a man who had just 
let daylight into her, would you?” 

“She threw me off, when in another 
minute—she wanted to make her peace 
with him, if she had to go on her knees uy 

“Tt was more a case of him getting down 
on his knees,”’ the little man chuckled. “I 
guess it was war to the knife between ’em, 
once she had got you out of range. Where 
you were looking down the barrel of the 
man’s gun, she kind of had you on her 
conscience. She always was one to take 
things on herself.’”’ Jakey Ridlon came 
within whispering distance. “It came toa 
head back there in the Parrett kitchen. I 
spied them out through that bullet hole in 
the dining-room door that got put there in 
the French and Indian War, see, and I never 
see a man get shorter shrift. She told him 
he could make himself scarce, and if he 
didn’t do it before morning she would lodge 
a complaint against him.” 

“Lodge a complaint, you say?”’ 

“Yes, sir, lodge a complaint. That’s how 
she phrased it. Jerusalem thunder, it 
tickled me to hear her say that. Maybe 
after all it was a little Parrett luck, your 
sojourning with us. But then again, it 
looks to me as if Parrett luck had petered 
out, just about. Or maybe the ladies don’t 
partake. Anyway, there she is sitting down 
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Decembe 
to breakfast with the old gentlema 
those i imaginary millions. I se 
pers this morning that he’s mz 
killing in that oil stock of his. 
again. Still, he couldn’t buy a] 
with all his winnings. Wouldn 
my head off just about, though, 
overhear me going on to you i 
Look here, if there was to be sue 
your running across her anywl 
chance, you wouldn’t —— 

Jakey broke off short. 

‘“‘There’s no chance of it,” D 
hoarsely. He felt sweat runn 
eyes because the morning sun 
higher. He brought out a han 
was the one he had used to 
crimson stains away from Arley 
blood of that girl’s body mad 
dance under his eyes. He - 
stared. 

“Maybe she can lay hold of a 
man to help her spend som 
imaginary dollars, in case she 
herit,’’ Jakey hazarded, with a1 
able twinkle. ‘“‘I did calculat 
knew the coast was clear —— 

The bell on the nearer engi 
tumble faster. The wheels w 
slowly. 
“Which is the New York train, | 
people say?” Dan muttered, lil 
tranced. 

“That one there,’”’ Jakey rey 
gloomy nod at the moving trai 

Dan measured the distance 
He had only to lift his feet up and 
down six or seven times to shi 
of the Junction from his hee 
and all. 

Every atom in his body criec 
this centrifugal proceeding, yet! 
ically possible to do it. 

He found, dazedly, that he h 
done it. He had lifted hims 
boot straps, practically in 
physics. Through the windo 
coach, he could see Jakey Ridl 
outside in the cinders plucking at} 
ble harp. Jakey seemed to t 
good riddance. He swallow 
slapped his thighs and puffe 
unison with the engine. 

Dan Stelle had spent all h 
knew it. If he had it to do o7 
recognized he couldn’t take tl 
Well, he didn’t have it to do 
Germelshausen had sunk, thi 
the bowels of the earth, and tl 
man was free to continue hi 
Caracas. He had resumed hi 

Preoccupied with his bitter 
did not at first feel the conduct 
his shoulder. He confused if 
Parrett’s hand, she seemed to 
pathetically, he could hear her 
him eagerly about the Parret 
was staring at the hornbeam tre 

The conductor requested his 
passed it up. A pause ensue¢ 
ductor, clearing his throat, b 
standard tones: 

“Sorry. You’re on the wro 
same thing happened to a 
You'll have to get off at a litt 
Kirby Mills Well, I’ 
you’re the same man.” 

“Am I?” muttered Dan, 
had a rush of the harper’s 
his breast; the very song, n 
Jakey Ridlon had plucked 
there were three men of us 
legged by the spare wheel on 
after deck. Time had crippl 
low’s fingers, but he had aso 
that was certain. With one b 
blown Dan into Arley Parrett’ S al 
His victim, sitting forward 
joy, could see, riding high 
white clouds massing over Kir 
harp of tarnished gold in a blue 
he confessed to the train’s ¢ 
power of its prophetic string 

“Not the wrong train this t 
wrong ticket,’’ he cried. 

He assured the nonplused man | 
was no escaping the exact cer 
world. | 


” 
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i ERTAIN.TEED quality makes itself apparent in en- and modern machinery combine to eliminate waste. 
during service. Put any one of the hundred and 
more Certain-teed products to the test of actual use 


—you will find it gives the utmost satisfaction. Yet, 


Rawmaterialsare bought advantageously in tremen- 
dous quantities — and Certain-teed’s many lines are 
sold efficiently by a single sales organization. Econ- 


no additional charge is placed on the extra value 
you get. 

This benefit to Certain-teed purchasers is made pos- 
sible by the many savings derived from extremely 


omies gained from these methods have given Certain- 
teed its dominating position as a maker of superior 
quality products. 

Throughout the world, the name Certain-teed is 


| recognized as a guide to thorough satisfaction. It is 


your surety that each Certain-teed product has been 
tested and found worthy of your confidence. 


effective policies. Economical results are obtained 
from every operation of manufacturing, buying and 
selling. Skilled workmanship, scientific supervision 
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“T was born down in Maine,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve lived in the country.” 

“Then you'll have a good time,” he as- 
sured her. ‘‘Come along.” 

When the train pulled out of the station 
it was filled to a point where not only was 
every seat taken but people stood in the 
aisles. Everyone was more or less uncom- 
fortable, yet everyone was also more or less 
good-natured. Men whose arms were filled 
with bundles and whose countenances 
seemed used to wear an expression of wist- 
ful or belligerent humility or of defiant 
weakness brushed shoulders with other 
men whom you would expect to find behind 
glass-topped desks in busy offices. Now and 
then one of the bundle bearers dropped one 
or half a dozen parcels, and when this hap- 
pened everyone in his vicinity was likely 
to help him pick them up again. There were 
a few children in the car, and these became 
the focuses for a good deal of attention; and 
people who were quite obviously complete 
strangers to these children or to the adults 
who accompanied them called ‘ Merry 
Christmas!”’ as they went down the aisle, 
or stopped for a grave discussion of the 
plans of Santa Claus. 

Mander saw no one in the car whom he 
knew; nor, it appeared, did the girl. Yet 
more than once someone caught Mander’s 
eye, or caught hers, and smiled. And when 
now and then the train stopped at a station 
and a percentage of the passengers pushed 
down the aisle to alight, these folk were apt 
to call ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” to those whom 
they left behind. 

Outside it had begun to snow again; and 
as they left the city behind them they saw 
that snow lay heavy upon the fields, in the 
swales and along the abrupt and wooded 
hillsides, festooning the laden branches of 
the trees with white draperies at once cum- 
bersome and graceful. Mander and the 
girl talked constantly; or at least Mander 
talked while the girl listened, her eyes 
clouded with an expression full of bewilder- 
ment, watching him doubtfully, obviously 
more and more puzzled and uneasy as they 
left the city farther and farther behind 
them. 

Once or twice she asked a question; but 
Mander gave her no hint of that which he 
had planned save to repeat that she would 
be received as his sister, and to remark once 
as he looked at her appraisingly, ‘“‘ You’re 
just about the average size, aren’t you?” 

She asked in some surprise, “‘ Why, what 
do you mean?” 

“T thought you would be,’’ Mander told 
her. “‘If you hadn’t been, it might have 
been awkward; but things are coming out 
just as I figured.” 

Her curiosity was provoked by this, but 
he would give her no satisfaction, parrying 
her questions, telling her only that she 
must wait and see. 

It was some time after four o’clock, and 
the fact that snow fell made it already dusk, 
when, as the train slowed for a station, 
Mander at last rose’and said, “‘This is 
where we get off.” 

She looked out, and through the dancing 
flakes in the gray light she saw half.a dozen 
clustering old white houses and a little 
group of people scattered along the station 
platform. 

“Here?” she asked. 

“Yes,’” Mander told her. 

“Where are we?” she asked. 

And he said with a laugh, ‘‘Now, I don’t 
want you to ask any questions. Your part 
is Just to come along and play the game.” 

“Oh, I'll play the game,” she assured 
him, rising to follow him down the aisle. 

On their way to the door of the car he 
tried again to measure that indefinable 
quality in her tone; but he had come to no 
conclusion when, a moment after he had 
helped her down the steps, he turned to see 
waiting the man whom he expected. This 
man wore an ancient coonskin coat and a 
cap with lapels which were tugged close 
about his ears. Mander spoke to him in a 
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tone which suggested that they were old 
acquaintances. 

“Hello, Uncle Joe!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Hello, Hugh,” the farmer replied; and 
with a glance at the girl he asked, ‘‘This 
your sister, is it?” 

“This is Mary—yes,”’ Mander told him, 
and the other held out his great mittened 
hand and shook Mary’s warmly. 

““Merry Christmas to you folks!’ he 
exclaimed, and then, with an appraising 
glance, he added, ‘“‘Guess you didn’t look 
to find it snowing up here, did you?” 

“Tt was snowing when we left New 
York,’’ Mander assured him. 

“You ain’t dressed for a sleigh ride,”’ the 
farmer told them. “But I’ve got some 
robes in the sleigh, and I guess I can cover 
youup allright. Comealong over this way.” 

Mander tucked the girl’s hand under 
his arm, and they came thus to a double- 
seated sleigh with a team of patient horses 
standing by the station platform. Snow 
had fallen heavily upon the robes which 
covered it, even in the short time since 
Uncle Joe had left it a moment before; but 
he brushed off the loose flakes and turned 
back one of the robes, and Mander and the 
girl got into the rear seat, while Uncle Joe 
folded the robe about them and bade them 
draw it snugly to their chins and hold it 
there. 

““You’ll maybe want to duck right under 
it,’ he suggested. ‘‘The wind will be in our 
faces most of the way home.” 

“T like the feel of it,’’ Mander told him. 
“Don’t you, Mary?” 

“‘T haven’t seen a snowstorm like this for 
a long time,”’ the girl agreed. 

They drove for perhaps an hour, the 
horses occasionally breaking into a trot 
under the farmer’s urgency. The great 
snowflakes coming out of the darkness, ap- 
pearing suddenly just before their eyes 
against the gray background of the night 
and of the sky, struck their faces lightly 
with little touches at once cold and warm- 
ing, so that their cheeks tingled; and the 
moisture was singularly fresh and soothing 
to their burning skin. Uncle Joe, in the 
front seat, had little to say, except to tell 
them as they started out that Aunt Maggie 
would have supper ready. Mander and the 
girl, left thus to themselves, huddled drow- 
sily under the great robe; and at times, as 
Uncle Joe had suggested, they lifted it to 
cover their faces for a moment’s relief from 
the impact of the storm. 

Thus the ride was at once an ordeal and 
a pleasure, keen and stimulating; and it 
seemed to Mander so short that he was al- 
most sorry when Uncle Joe called over his 
shoulder, ‘‘There’s the house now.” 

Through the snow ahead they saw the 
lighted windows, each surrounded by a 
nimbus of diffused rays as the light was 
broken up by the snowy particles which 
filled the air before them. They wheeled 
into the barnyard, and Mander saw with 
delight that the house was even more 
charming than it had at his first visit 
seemed to him to be. It was one of those 
foursquare structures with a single great 
chimney in the middle, built to endure, and 
which have endured for a hundred years or 
more. And the horses, without command, 
came to a halt by the kitchen door. And 
the door opened, and a woman’s figure 
stood there, the figure of a woman ample 
and comfortable, her sleeves rolled to the 
elbows, an apron around about her robust 
girth, her whole posture one of welcome. 

Uncle Joe called to her, “‘Here they are, 
old woman, safe and sound.”’ 

But the girl at Mander’s side, after one 
look at the figure in the doorway, clutched 
Mander’s arm and asked in a whisper full 
of panic, ‘‘Is this where we’re headed?” 

“Yes,” he told her; “‘yes. It’s allright.” 

“Where is it?’’ she demanded. ‘‘ Where 
have you brought me?” 

“T’ve brought you home for Christmas,” 
Mander told her gently. “I’ve brought you 
home.” 


When Mander and this girl, this Mary 
Whitten, came into the kitchen, stamping 
from their feet the snow which even in the 
few steps from the sleigh they had col- 
lected, Aunt Maggie made them welcome. 
Uncle Joe had gone to stable the horses and 
make them comfortable for the night. It 
delighted Mander to see how completely 
these two old folk entered into the parts he 
had outlined for them. Aunt Maggie called 
them children and hovered around Mary, 
helping her brush the snow from her coat 
and the heavy weight of it from her hat. 

And she said to Mander, ‘‘You know 
where your room is, Hugh. You go on up. 
Your bag’s there. I’ll show Mary where her 
things are.”’ 

Mander, watching the girl, saw the ques- 
tion framing itself upon her lips and in- 
terrupted before she could speak. 

“You can go ahead, sis,’’ he told her 
warmly. ‘I guess you'll find everything 
you need.” 

He chuckled to himself as he watched 
Mary dumbly follow the older woman up 
the back stairs. Himself remained in the 
kitchen for a little while, enjoying the com- 
fortable warmth which emanated from the 
great stove, and the flavor of cooking vict- 
uals which filled the air. The kitchen was 
large enough to make three or four kitchens 
built on the modern compressed plan. The 
floor, so old and worn that each nail head 
stuck up sharply, was scrubbed like the 
deck of a ship; and the nail heads shone as 
though they were nickel-plated, from the 
polishing passage of many feet. The stove, 
set against the blank chimney where a wide 
old-fashioned fireplace had once been, dom- 
inated the room. At the end toward the 
back stairs, upon a table spread with a red 
tablecloth patterned with flowers, china 
and cutlery were already laid. Through the 
open door of the pantry at the other end 
of the room Mander could see a pan of 
biscuits ready to be put into the oven. 
Against the small windows the snow struck 
with the gentlest hissing whisper, almost 
soundlessly; and the light from the lamp 
penetrated the glass far enough to illumi- 
nate the darkness for a little distance out- 
side the window, so that Mander could 
watch the dancing flakes descending there. 

He hung his coat and hat on hooks in the 
entryway. Then Uncle Joe came stamping 
in through the shed, the impact of his heavy 
footsteps announcing his arrival; and he 
brought an armful of wood,which he dumped 
in the box beside the stove. 

When he saw that Mander was alone he 
asked quietly, ‘‘All right so far?” 

“Great!’? Mander told him. “Just the 
way I wanted it to be. I’ve always imag- 
ined coming home like this.” 

“Guess I told you,’’ Uncle Joe com- 
mented, “‘my boy is in South America, and 
my girl can’t come. She’s going to have a 
baby any time. We’d ’ve been as lonesome 
as you if you hadn’t come along.” 

“Tt’s great of you to take us in,’’ Mander 
assured him. “Sis and I would have had a 
sorry time of it at a restaurant.” He 
chuckled a little. ‘Sis came along blindly, 
you know. I didn’t tell her what I had 
planned. She doesn’t even know that I 
sent some clothes ahead for her.” 

“Her and Maggie upstairs, are they?” 
the old man asked, and Mander nodded. 

“‘T guess I’ll go up,’”’ he added. “By the 
smell of things, supper is just about 
ready.” 

“T’ve got the tree in the shed,”’ Uncle 
Joe told him. ‘‘You want to look at it 
now?” 

‘‘Let’s wait until after supper,’’ Mander 
replied. ‘‘We can set it up together then. 
Have you got pop corn?” 

“Got the corn all ready to pop,’’ Uncle 
Joe assured him; ‘“‘and cranberries to 
string, and raisins and everything you said. 
You forgot candles; but I got some of 
them too.” 

“‘Great!’’ Mander approved. “Great!” 
And he turned and went up to his room. 
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He had on his former comi 
Mary one of those low-ceil 
characteristic of such houses, ‘ 
fireplace which nevertheless was go. 
signed that it never smoked, and 
ered paper on the wall, and 
hangings at the windows, and a’ 
pied bed upon which the mat 
to be piled two or three deep. 
room, smaller, had nevertheless t 
patina of dignity and age upon 
when he had shut the door behind 
sat down for a little in one of th 
uncomfortable chairs, rel 
and physically, sinking into the at 
which here embraced ‘him. ; 

When he came downstairs” 
were already in the kitchen. Th 
was filling the hot-water tank at th 
the stove, carrying the water by the 
ful from the pump in the shed. Au 
gie, bending before the oven, he 
face red in the blaze of its heat, 
specting the progress of the biseui 
Mary, become so radiant that | 
would scarce have recognized her, 1 
ting the other victuals upon the e tal 
wore an apron ridiculously large! 
slim figure; and when Mander ca 
the room her eyes swept to meet 
she looked at him for a moment 
glance in which bewilderment Was ( 
in happiness, and when he er 
her she said softly, * ‘Did you fig 
out yourself?” 

“Tsn’t it great?” he asked. q 

There was a catch in her voice 
replied. 

“‘Great!”’ she agreed. “Wonder! 

“The biscuits are ready,” Aunt 
called to them. “I guess we can s 
table.” | 

The supper they ate that nigh} 
farm supper, compounded of vian« 
under normal conditions they wot 
scorned. There was a great ba 
toes boiled in their skins, and anot 
in which minced fragments of s 
swam in the amber fat they had 
when Aunt Maggie set them u 
fire. There was hot strong t 
which seemed clotted. The biscu 
full, crisply browned outside, fresha 
within. There was a glass dish ¢ 
berry preserves and in another 
glass dish slices of cheese; and a 
Aunt Maggie produced a mockn 
made of green tomatoes put 4 
before. And Mander and t 
these things with an incredible 2 
the talk, after the first few mor 
restraint, flew back and forth 
table as freely as though th 
folk had ih fact come home. 

Afterward Mander and Un 
smoked while Aunt Maggie an 
washed dishes; and when every 
in order and stowed away f v 
they all went into the shed, Aunt 
with a lamp, while they brough 
Christmas tree. It was Mander W 
an old box and a few boards, ¢ i 
base to hold it securely in po 
while he did this Aunt Maggi ht 
corn, which Uncle Joe set poppin 
ered tin pan upon the a A 
needles and thread they strung 
white kernels, sometimes © 
them with red cranberries, into 
toons, with which they draped the ’ 
they made other strings of cranbe: 
of raisins, and Uncle Joe produced 
or two well-reddened Cortland PI 
one of the barrels in the cell 
were oranges which Mander had | 
so that in the course of an hour oF 
green of the tree was warmed 
beauty by these contrasting 

Mander, watching Marys 
that she fell more and more into 
of the occasion. She sat on 
feet crossed under her, a bowl 0! 
in her lap, a pan of pop corm 
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rs busy; and once or twice, awk- 
nough, she pricked her fingers with 
le and they all laughed at her 


3s. 

mee she said wistfully enough, 
ne this when I was a girl.” 

the way you’re doing it now?” 
asked. 

this way,’’ she agreed. 

Mander, remembering the part he 
yegan to recite anecdotes, calling 
- to confirm them; anecdotes of 
ith together, of the Christmases 
| known as children. And Uncle 
Aunt Maggie now and then asked 
question which Mander answered 
own memories, telling them about 
-and his mother and leaving Mary 
m everything that he said, as 
ye and she had indeed had this 
common. And she fell in with the 
ut now and then he saw tears fill 


the tree was dressed and the 
urning, Mander said to Uncle Joe, 
ll have to hang up our stockings, 
can’t hang stockings in front of a 
n fireplace. Let’s hang them in 
*room.” 

y went into the sitting room, used 
state occasions, where the fine old 
+ for most of the time in solitary 
And Uncle Joe kindled a fire upon 
jh, and Mary ran upstairs to get a 
to hang; and Mander insisted on 
g one of Aunt Maggie’s, because, 
ed, his socks, even if he hung them 
uld be inadequate to the burden of 
ch he expected. 

their preparations were thus com- 
2 said to Uncle Joe, “‘Have you 
hat box that came for you?” 

Joe shook his head. 

xed right on it,” he replied, “that 
oopenit till tonight. I guess I can 
a told.” 

et it,”’ Mander directed him. “I'll 
id get mine.’’ He turned to Mary. 
«x you had sent up is in my room,” 
fer. “I'll bring it down.” 

as surprised into asking, “What 


\2 said admonishingly, ‘‘ The box of 
-uordered Tuesday afternoon when 
shopping together.” 

jhe disappeared before she could 
( him again, and came down a few 
‘later with a box under either arm. 
Joe brought the ax from the shed 
ishese containers, and they all four 
/ around, lifting out one parcel after 
: reading the Christmas tags affixed 


e not to open anything,’’” Mander 
1 them, “until morning. We’ll 
ism on the tree and put the little 
| the stockings.” 

j this basis they proceeded, till the 
¥ ch had sustained the burden of its 
ions easily enough, was weighted 
jhe branches sagging under the 
aich they bore. And the stockings 
jad hung so limply acquired awk- 
»bby and irregular contours, and 
130 heavy that Mary’s pulled out 
pin to which it was hung and had 
‘ured in place once more. 

ng evening seemed to all too short; 
hi the last of the parcels had been 
11 and bestowed in its appointed 
ithe litter on the kitchen floor had 
Aunt Maggie’s insistence, cleared 
ight into the shed, they were all 
al cone sleepy and glad to go 
to bed. 


ome down in the morning,” Uncle 
them, “and get the fires going. 


Guess you don’t get many 
to sleep late in town.” 

n’t know about the rest of you,” 
replied, “but I expect to wake up 
aylight, and I certainly don’t in- 
ie abed Christmas morning.” 

4% you go coming down,” Aunt 
warned him, ‘‘until I’m ready for 
sever could see the sense in starting 
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the day hungry. We’ll have something to 
eat before we open a thing.” 

“Just a cup of coffee and an orange,”’ 
Mander urged. 

“T did think of making waffles,’’ Aunt 
Maggie insisted. “Joe’s got some nice ma- 
ple sirup that he put up himself last spring, 
and we ain’t hardly touched it since.” 

“What do you say?”” Mander asked the 
girl. ‘‘ Waffles for breakfast?” 

She nodded, scarcely able to speak. 

“Waffles would be wonderful,” 
agreed. 

So they said good night, and Mander at 
least slept soundly and dreamlessly till long 
after dawn. When he looked from his win- 
dow he saw with satisfaction that though 
the snow had ceased to fall, a fresh carpet 
inches deep had been laid across the 
countryside, while in the clear sky scarce a 
cloud remained to mar the blue. 

He knocked at Mary’s door before he 
went downstairs, and she called to him, and 
he asked, ‘‘Awake, are you?”’ 

“‘T’ve been awake for hours,’’ she assured 
him. 

“Dressed?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Tl let you know if Aunt Maggie is 
ready for us,’ he promised. “If she is 
don’t take time to dress; just put on your 
dressing gown and come down.” 

“Tt won’t take me any time,” she agreed. 

From below, a moment later, he called 
up to her to hurry; and when she started 
to descend the stairs the odor of coffee and 
of burning grease on the hot waffle iron 
greeted her nostrils; and when she came to 
the kitchen door it was to discover the 
room ablaze with light from the candles on 
the tree, while the drawn shades furnished 
an artificial darkness to accentuate their 
splendor. And Mander and Aunt Maggie 
and Uncle Joe, delighted at her surprise, 
called Christmas greetings to her, and Man- 
der saw the quick tears spring into her eyes, 
and Aunt Maggie rescued the situation and 
made Mary smile again by crying: 

“Well, to hear you and Hugh talk last 
night, I didn’t look for you to lay abed half 
the forenoon, you that was so brash about 
getting up before day. Here it is sunrise 
and you just downstairs!” 

“Sunrise!’’ Mary repeated softly. 
haven’t got up that early for years. 
forgotten how much fun it is.”’ 

Then Aunt Maggie insisted that they eat 
something, and they sat down bravely 
enough; but Mander was not willing to de- 
lay too long. So when he had finished half 
a cup of coffee and one of the waffles, which 
Aunt Maggie cooked while they ate, he 
said to Mary, ‘‘Come on, sis, let’s get the 
stockings and bring them in here.” 

“Don’t you go cluttering up my kitchen 
till I’ve got my dishes done,”’ Aunt Maggie 
protested good-naturedly. 

But Mander threw his arm about her 
broad shoulders and kissed her upon the 
cheek and said reproachfully, “‘ Forget your 
housekeeping for once, Aunt Maggie. 
We're going to make just as much clutter 
as we choose.” 

He was as good as his word, and she for- 
got her protests a little later when the table 
was covered with tissue paper and ribbons 
and boxes while they emptied forth the 
contents of the stockings, and unwrapped 
the parcels which they contained, and 
thereafter stripped the tree. 

Mander, in making his purchases, had 
not been wholly able to stifle that impulse 
toward lavish and almost ridiculous gener- 
osity which, growing by what it feeds on, 
becomes an obsession with the Christmas 
shopper. The gifts which he had bought 
were sensible enough; mittens, mufflers, 
lengths of silk and gingham, and trinkets 
full of charm even though of little value. 
But there were so many of them, till the 
table overflowed upon the floor, and the 
two old people became speechless with awe, 
and Mary fought back her tears. Mander 
had put a good deal of thought and plan- 
ning into his arrangements, and each of the 
gifts was labeled as though it had come 
from some individual unable to be with 
them, yet regretful at the separation which 
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circumstances had imposed. Thus the tags 
were inscribed, Merry Christmas from 
Uncle Joe, From Aunt Maggie, From Hugh, 
From Sister or from a score of other names 
which it had amused Hugh to make as 
grotesque as ‘possible and which evoked 
from them all gales of laughter. From 
Uncle Ichabod, From Aunt Zephaniah, 
From Cousin Zebulon, From Lizzie, From 
Mike, and so through an endless category. 

And now and then one of the parcels 
contained a bit of doggerel written for the 
occasion, and now and then the labels pre- 
sented a quotation—a phrase or a familiar 
line or two—until Mander began to be sur- 
prised at the extent of his own ingenuity, to 
be amazed at the success of his own plans. 
Thus he unconsciously assumed more and 
more the position of a spectator, of an 
author at the first night of his own play, 
watching the reactions of these others, 
watching particularly the happiness which 
shone upon the weary face of the girl. Yet 
now and then across her countenance a 
cloud passed, as shadows pass across a sun- 
drenched hillside; and Mander tried to 
read her thoughts, tried to guess what it 
was that at such moments made her wear 
an almost tragic mien. 

And he began to perceive in the bursts of 
gayety which followed these momentary 
moods of hers something faintly desperate, 
faintly hysterical, as though she drove her- 
self to laugh and be merry and to forget the 
thoughts which might have made her sad. 

After breakfast Mander and Mary went 
for a walk along the drifted roads. She had 
found in her room knickerbockers, heavy 
garments, high shoes, all the appropriate 
gear which enabled her to venture fearlessly 
into the deepest snow; and when Aunt 
Maggie insisted that it would be easier to 
get dinner if Mary and Mander took them- 
selves away, the girl consented to set out. 

They walked for a while swiftly, and the 
going was hard. They had to plow through 
snow which at the best was halfway to 
their knees, and in the drifted spots was 
deeper. Thesun had risen brightly and was 
reflected from the crisp snow crystals ev- 
erywhere in a dazzling flood of light, and 
the great clods of snow upon the pendent 
branches of the spruces, loosening their grip 
a little now and then under the warming 
influence of the sun, dissolved and fell in 
showers of tinsel white pricked through 
with little points of light; and sometimes 
one of these showers sprinkled them as they 
passed, and they laughed together at the 
delicious discomfort of the experience and 
dug the stuff out of their necks and shook it 


out of their sleeves and pushed on, their | 


blood running faster and faster, their faces 
flushed with their own exertions. 

But after a time the girl became more 
quiet, and Mander, watching her always, 
saw this and felt uncomfortably that she 
was unhappy again, and at last he asked 
her, ‘‘What’s the matter, Mary? Aren’t 
you having a good time?” 

“Almost too good,” she told him, a sug- 
gestion of bitterness in her tones. ‘‘I don’t 
know whether I can stand it.” 

“Stand it?’’ he protested. 


“T mean,’ she said, “I don’t know | 
whether I can stand going back to the way | 


I’ve been living.” 


“T myself find,’’ Mander remarked, 


“that when I havea particularly good time | 


it stays with me afterwards. You know, 
the principal business of life is the accumu- 


lation of pleasant memories. Most of us | 
don’t have time enough to do as much of | 


this as we should. But there’s nothing like 
a well-stocked storehouse of memories to 
comfort you when you’re feeling a bit blue. 
Don’t you think that’s true?” 

“Not so true as it might be,” she in- 
sisted. ‘‘It’s all right to remember a pleas- 
ant experience if you can look forward to 
having it again. That’s the only real fun in 
remembering things. There’s no satisfac- 
tion in remembering a thing which you 
know you'll never have another chance to 
do. The only satisfaction in a happy mem- 
ory comes from looking forward more or 
less unconsciously to repeating it.” 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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What makes 
springs break? 


Wear and tear and lack 
of care, are obvious 
causes of spring break- 
age. But, inferior or 
uneven quality of steel, lack of uni 
formity in shape and resiliency of the 
leaves condemn a spring to a short 
life at the very outset. 

A spring to be good, must be good 
all through. Harvey Springs are made 
of special formula spring steel, cor- 
rectly heat treated. Each leaf is made 
with the utmost mechanical pre- 
cision, insuring correct spring action 
and long life. Harvey Springs have no 
weakening center hole—they are 
boltless. 


To get exact fit, smoother action 
and guaranteed value, tell ‘em you 
want Harveys. 


HARVEY SPRING 
é&? FORGING COMPANY 
Dept.C « 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
llth Ave. and 47th St. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Use 
HARVEY 
“RideRite’ 

Springs with 
Ford Balloons 


| 


Take care of your springs. 
Use Harvey Spring Oilers 
and Spring Oil 


“Springs and Their Care” [J 


“Information on Oilers” [J 


Street - 


C125 City 
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Gifts never forgotten through 
all the time they so faithfully 
record —ELGIN WATCHES. 
Featured by all jewelers and 
sold at prices ranging up to’ 
$1700 in a wide style variety. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


When Santa Claus has finished his job of 
remembering the rest of the world, he drops 
quietly around to the jewelry store. 

And there, unhurried and unjostled, he 
requisitions the Christmas poy for Mrs. Claus 


and the younger Clauses. 


m—a ma 
OME folks think of the jewelry store as the 
place to go, chiefly, for those gifts where 
expense is the second consideration. 


But not Santa Claus! That canny old gift 
expert knows better than that! 


He judges the worth of a gift not alone by 
what it costs, but by what it yields—in service 
and satisfaction And long ago, he 
discovered that a dollar goes farther at the 
jewelry store than it does anywhere else, in 


procuring enduring usefulness and pleasure. 


: 
~~ 
: 
: 


For the jeweler deals in imperishables—in 


“Grrts THat Last,” like the fidelity of a fine 
friendship, for as long as life itself! , 

Specializing in jewels, the jeweler sees to it 
that every article in his stock is truly a jewel 
And whether it be for adornment or for utility 
it must measure up to jewel-standards, in crafts 
manship and integrity. 

He who must coddle a lean purse or she wh 
may indulge a fat one, both will find there th 
gifts they would most like to give—comfortabl 
priced within their respective Christmas budgets 


But whatever the price, the quality is alway 
jeweler’s quality—uncompromising in its fim 
standards. | 

Ask Santa Claus. He knows! 
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THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, ELGIN, U. S. A. 
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et’s not be melancholy together. 
2 turns, if you like, but let’s not 
ich at the same time.” 
ked at him in quick apology. 
*t mean to be grouchy,” she told 
don’t want to spoil this for you.” 
’t want you to spoil it for your- 
imended gently. 
e giving me a wonderful time,” 
jued, “‘and God knows I’m grate- 
I didn’t know just what I might 
myself in for. I suppose I was 
shance.”’ 
ig a good time, are you?” he in- 
using to be drawn out of the mood 
te to the day. ‘‘ Well, remember 
to work up an appetite for that 
[here’s a sixteen-pound turkey 
yw of. Come on, let’s walk!” 
ily an hour from breakfast,”’ she 
laughing with him at last, ‘‘and 
t asixteen-pound turkey now.”’ . 
ll be fixings,’’ he assured her. 
count on Aunt Maggie for that.” 
not really your aunt,’’ Mary re- 
m, ‘‘or she’d know I wasn’t your 


a perfectly satisfactory aunt,’ 
issured her. ‘‘Don’t always be 
aws with things. Did you ever 
tter aunt in your life?” 

been awfully good to me,’”’ Mary 


r had an aunt of my own,’’ Man- 
er. “‘My father and mother were 
|children. I was born in one of 
munities way up in the country 
families are mostly dying out, 
rhad a brother, or a sister, either, 
hold of you. Did you, when you 
2??? 
1ere were a lot of us,’’ she told 
nsuch a tone that he saw at once 
nwilling to talk about herself. 
‘ked her no further questions, but 
: him to tell her a great many 
ut himself, even though his con- 
licited no response in kind from 
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her. So he told her what his boyhood had 
been, and how it came about that he left 
the community where his childhood had 
been spent, when his mother died. He had 
worked for a year or two on one of the 
Boston papers, had tried free-lancing, had 
written fiction, had drifted west to Chicago 
and then to California, and so by degrees 
had come to the place he now held. Mander 
was a good talker when he chose to be, and 
most people enjoy talking about them- 


selves; so the fact that she was persistently ° 


silent did not distress him, and he talked 
more than he had talked for years, told her 
more about himself than was known to any 
other living person. 

They came back to the house at last, 
tired, hot and hungry; and the day went 
on as Mander had planned. They sat down 
early in the afternoon to a heaping board, 
and they ate until they had reached that 
point of almost painful plethora which is an 
inseparable part of every proper Christmas 
celebration. And Mander refused, so long 
as it was possible, to remember that now in 
a little while they must put all this behind 
them again and return to New York. 

But the hour came at last. And late in 
the afternoon they had again that ride in 
the sleigh, this time in the hour imme- 
diately before sunset, when the fresh snow 
everywhere assumed opalescent tints in the 
glancing rays, and when the westward hills, 
clad though they were in white, wore also a 
shimmering mantle of blue which grew 
deeper and deeper as the sun sank beyond. 
And the ribbon of color across the western 
sky was so intensely bright that these hills, 
sharply outlined against it, seemed to rise 
higher and higher, as though erected by 
some invisible hand against the glory which 
the sun wore like trailing robes. 

The journey back to New York was a 
part of this day which Mander would have 
been glad to avoid. He had foreseen that 
they would both be in the grip of the reac- 
tion from all that had taken place, that the 
train would seem to them hot and smoky 
and stifling, and that as they approached 
the city and the open country gave way to 
clustering huddles of houses cut each from 
the same pattern they would feel the op- 
pression of the place heavy about them. 
The fact that darkness had fallen before 
they left the country well behind somewhat 
ameliorated this impression. An electric 
bulb sheds, after all, as cheerful and ami- 
able a light as an oil lamp; and they saw 
the towns through which they passed 
rather as prickings of light against the 
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darkness than as houses which must have 
seemed so dull in the light of day. And 
there were in some windows candles glow- 
ing, rows of candles like bright necklaces of 
rubies; and even the street lamps had 
something cheerful in their glow, as though 
they smiled. 

Nevertheless, as they drew nearer the 
city, Mander, glancing now and then to- 
ward his companion, saw that she was 
more and more unhappy, and he felt now 
and then, desperately, that he must do 
something to rouse her from the tragic mood 
into which she was perceptibly falling. 

When at last they left the train and came 
into the lofty Concourse of the Grand Cen- 
tral he said uncertainly, ‘‘Suppose we have 
some dinner together before you go home.”’ 

She looked at him with listless eyes. 

“Do you want me to?” she asked 
apathetically. 

“‘T want you to do it if you’d like,’’ he 
told her. “‘We’ve had such a good time, I 
hate to see it end.” 

“We've had such a wonderful time,” she 
confessed, ‘“‘that I should hate to spoil it. 
I’d rather say good-by to you here unless 
you want me to go with you.” 

“Tt isn’t actually good-by of course,” he 
reminded her. ‘‘We’ll do this again, an- 
other year.” 

“‘T don’t think it would ever be the same 
again,” she said wearily. 

“By that time,” he urged, “‘we ought to 
be pretty good friends. I’ll call you up ina 
day or two.” 

She shook her head. “No, I don’t think 
you will,” she told him. 

“Look here,” he urged, “‘I don’t want 
this all to end right here. I think we can 
have a lot of good times together. We'll be 
seeing each other right along.” 

“No, we won’t,”’ she insisted, and he saw 
abruptly that there were tears in her eyes. 

“Good Lord,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you’re 
crying!” 

She brushed at her eyes. 

“T didn’t mean to,” she told him. 

“You mustn’t cry,” he urged. ‘“‘ What’s 
the sense in that?” 

“‘T never thought I’d have such a Christ- 
mas again,’’ she said miserably. 

“Well, you’ve liked it, haven’t you?” 

““You know I have.” 

He felt that bewilderment which a man 
is so apt to feel when a woman cries because 
she is happy or because she has been happy. 

‘See here,” he protested, “‘I wish you 
would have dinner with me, after all. I 
can’t let you go away like this.” 


The Ride Was at Once an Ordeal and a Pleasure, Keen and Stimulating; 
That He Was Almost Sorry When Uncle Joe Called Over His Shoulder, ‘‘There’s the House Now”’ 
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The clear, natural tone of 
the Bristol Speaker is due to 
the same reasons behind the 
wonderful accuracy of a fine 
watch: better materials and 
greater refinement of every 
part that counts. 
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is the SUPER-UNIT, with a large, 
low-pitch diaphragm. 
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all those bass notes (the very 
foundation of music!) heretofore 
either imperfect or entirely absent. 
The difference is truly amazing! 
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dealer to let you try out the Bristol. 
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tone quality in a Loud Speaker. 
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“T wish you would,” she told him. 

“Let you go?” 

EY 68377 

He hesitated for a moment, confused, 
perhaps a little wounded. 

“Why, if you want to,’’ he assented at 
last. 

“‘T do want to,”’ she said steadily, and her 
voice rose a little, suggesting something of 
the passion which tore at her. “‘Let me go, 
Hugh,” she begged. ‘‘Let me go.” 

He took off his hat. 

“‘T’ll say good night then,” he agreed. 
“Can’t I get you a taxi or put you on a 
Cari 2 

She shook her head. 

“No, no; just go away; just leave me 
here. I’ll take care of myself.’”’ She laughed 
a little in a bitter way. ‘“‘I’ve been doing it 
for quite a while,’’ she told him. 

“‘Good night then,’ he agreed. 

And some of his hurt must have revealed 
itself in his tone, for she said quickly, “‘ You 
mustn’t be unhappy about this.” 

So he managed a different farewell. 

“Don’t you worry,” he told her reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘It’s been wonderful, and you were 
a brick to go, and I appreciate it, and I’ll 
never forget it, and I’ll call you up some 
day and perhaps we can do it again.” 

“Don’t call me up,’ she protested. 

“But I’ll want to hear from you,” he told 
her. 

She considered this for a moment, then 
said slowly, ‘‘You may hear from me. 
Good-by, Hugh.” 

So Mander said good-by and went away. 
Yet he bore for a while in his thoughts the 
memory of the picture she made as he left 
her standing there. Her eyes were full of 
tears; her face, he thought, was even more 
weighted with weariness than when he first 
saw her the afternoon before. She stood 
very still, her loose brown coat hanging as 
motionlessly as though upon a statue; and 


” 


“Schultz was two up at the turn 
“Ten-fifty, dear, at a sale.” 
“MY! What a wonderful burn!” 

“Pretty near time for the mail.” 


“Ten-fifty, dear, at a sale.” 
“Tsn’t that fat boy a freak?” 
“Pretty near time for the mail.” 
““Who’s that big guy with the beak?” 


“Tsn’t that fat boy a freak?” 
“Bridge? Sorry, dear, I don’t play.” 
“Who's that big guy with the beak?” 
“Well, did you have a nice day?” 
—Baron Ireland. 


Love and the Linotype 


HE linotypist was hopelessly in love. 

He was too shy to tell her face to face, 
and, unlike that of the gay and flippant 
youths of his acquaintance, his telephone 
line was all wet. He dreaded trying to 
project his personality by wire, thereby 
taking a chance on being ruled out of 
order. 

For many years he had seen no hand- 
writing but that of the copy readers . 
whose notations he set into cap and 
lower case six-point regular. His own 
chirography had succumbed to the con- 
tagion. 

She would never be able to decipher 
his hieroglyphics. 

So he composed a saga in lead, tracing 
his crush from the glorious day when he 
first heard her tooting a trombone in the 
Amazonian Burnished Silver Saxophone 
and Sand Blast Cornet Band. His eyes 
grew dreamy as the eloquent syllables 
dripped from his fingers and Herr Mer- 
genthaler’s pet invention set it in un- 
enduring lead, slug by slug, cunningly 
interspersing graceful punctuation and 
heart-arresting quads as it went. Then 
he ran off a neat galley and trusted his 
plea to the postman. 
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almost the last thing Mander saw was the 
little twist of red ribbon in her buttonhole. 


On the night of the day after Christmas, 
by Keets’ design, Mander and Keets and 
Guy Hawks and one or two others again 
had dinner together in that little restaurant 
on EKighty-sixth Street. And it was Keets 
who insisted that Mander give them an ac- 
count of his adventure. Mander himself 
was not inclined to do so; but Keets was so 
insistent, and the others were each in their 
own way so curious, that he was at last 
constrained to tell them what had hap- 
pened. 

He did so diffidently, seeing the affair 
rather through their eyes than in the light 
in which it had at first appealed to him; 
and in his narration he scanted some de- 
tails, hurrying through the story. He saw 
even before he was done that Keets found 
something incredibly amusing in the whole 
tale; but he did not think this extraordi- 
nary. Keets was, as has been said, a man 
whose sense of humor was often a burden to 
his friends; one of those men who are so in- 
sensible that they find grounds for hilarious 
merriment in what to others seems unin- 
teresting or perhaps even pathetic. Never- 
theless, Mander went on with the tale and 
finished it, and only when he was done did 
Keets let loose the full flood of his amuse- 
ment. The man roared with laughter, 
pounded upon the table, rocked in his 
chair and held his sides, and tears of mirth 
streamed down his cheeks, while the others 
watched him and waited more or less po- 
litely, more or less patiently, for an expla- 
nation of this merriment. 

When Keets could speak, between guf- 
faws, he cried, “Took her out in the 
country to a farm?” 

“Yes,” said Mander. 

“Told the folks there she was your 
sister?” 
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“Exactly.” 

“And treated her like a sister, I sup- 
pose?” 

Mander colored a little. 

“Naturally,” he agreed. ‘‘What’s the 
joke, Keets? What strikes you as funny 
about that?” 

“You big booby,’ Keets told him. 
“You'll never get wise. You’re too blamed 
innocent to be let loose on the streets at 
night.” He appealed to the others. “Lis- 
ten, fellows! You heard the line this guy 
pulled, but you don’t know the story back 
of it. ‘The whole thing was a plant! I took 
pity on Mander, so I engineered it for him. 
Here he was all set for as lively a Christmas 
as anybody would want, and all he did was 
go out and take a walk in the snow.” 

Mander said quietly, “‘“You mean you 
engineered this, Keets?”’ 

“Sure I do,’’ Keets told him. “Man, I 
wrote the letter for the girl. She didn’t 
have the brains to write a letter like that.” 

“You know her then?’’ Mander asked. 

“Know her? Everybody knows her.” 

Mander held his voice steady, concealing 
the consternation and the great sense of 
loss which he could not help but feel. 

“Who is she, Keets?” he inquired. “TI 
suppose that’s the point of your joke. Who 
is she? Let’s all share in it.” 

“Who is she?”’ Keets repeated. ‘‘She’s 
May Dell, that’s who she is. If you knew 
anything you’d know her. If you ever 
went anywhere you’d have run into her. 
She’s the toughest gold digger in New York, 
as wild as they make them, a bad egg and a 
hard-boiled one. I’ve known her six 
months. I'll tell you she eats ’em alive. 
There’s a girl that can step faster than any 
three men and never turn a hair. And you 
cart her off in the country and put her up at 
a farm, and your idea of showing her life is 
to take her for a ten-mile walk in the snow. 
Mander, that’s a joke on you!” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 42) 


‘Helen,’ ran the epistle, ‘‘this is a proof 
of my EtAOIN TDE tde hoptt for you. 
Will you ETAOIN ETAOIN szszxx? Ever 
since I first knew you life has been a mel- 
ody, a fanfare of shrdlushrdlu tde, I hoped 
the glance you threw me as you marched by 
in the fireman’s parade that day meant 
ETAOIN ETAOIN SHRDLU. If it did, 
and you still mean it, write me one word, 
‘stet’, that is for constancy. 30.” 

Helen read between the lines. She wrote 
the linotypist a shy acceptance, in a round, 
schoolgirl hand. He thought she had re- 
fused him, flat. There was not one “it is 
said,’ not a single ‘‘alleged,’”’ never a “‘it is 


rumored in authoritative circles’”’ or one 
saving ‘“‘police have unearthed a clew and 
an arrest is momentarily expected” in the 
entire letter, and to the linotypist it was so 
much meaningless jargon. 

But his galley-proof love letter stood him 
in good stead at the trial. 

The intelligent jury was of the opinion 
that while the vocabulary he used might 
have been full of amorous adjectives and 
promises to wed there was nothing in the 
unabridged to prove it, and they let him 
off, free to marry a little amber-eyed proof- 
reader who understood him. 

— Hazel G. Sullivan. 


DRAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 


‘Say, Pop, I Was Just Thinkin’—Santa Claus Wasn't So Darn Careful How He Filled 
My Order Last Year—Do You S’pose We Ought’a Given Him My Business This Time?”’ 
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Keets laughed again, laughed eye, 
loudly than before; and one or twy, 
others joined in this mirth with hir, 
only for a moment; for Mander 4 
laugh, nor did Guy Hawks, and they 
seemed to dampen the general hil; 
the occasion. l 

Keets, after a little while, percejy 
his bombshell had not exploded p 
and he cried challengingly, “How g 
Mander? Aren’t the drinks on you 

Mander hesitated. He slowly ; 
out his cigarette upon his bread-and 
plate, and his eyes were fixed yy 
table. 

At last he said, with a faint gn; 
suppose it’s a good joke, all right, 
but I don’t get much of a laugh out 
don’t think she did either.” 

“You bet your life she did,” K} 
sured him. “And you'll hear from} 
Say, she’ll be telling that tale all ove} 
You'll see people grinning at you 
where you go for the next six mont 

“T don’t think,” Mander repeatec’ 
she found it very funny.” He 
across the table and met Guy Haw 
and something he saw there, some 
tion that the other was waiting for a} 
to speak, led him to ask, ‘‘ How do} 
you, Guy?” 

Hawks answered without any he; 
at all. 

- “There was one point in your t) 
remarked; ‘that about the red rib) 
reminded me of something I read; 
paper this afternoon. 

“The rest of you may not have) 
it. It was just a paragraph or gs) 
police picked up a girl’s body in th\ 
River this morning. They fig 
jumped off a wharf somewhere.} 
didn’t know who she was, but she 
brown sport coat with a little pie 
ribbon in the buttonhole.” 


Why and How ! Killed My | 


“N TANCY,” I said, “I would not 
Your faults; and yet I cannot 

To make some mention of a detail’ 
But she corrected me—“ detail!” 


“My dear,” I said, “you're mine, y!' 
Nance, 

You may correct me when, by cli 

I err, with reference to finance” — 
And Nancy smiled and said—“fi 


“Or when,” said I, “I fail to fila 
When undue odds my purpose J 
Correct me, if with oaths I ilustr 
She shook her head and said- 
trate!” 4 

{ 

“Correct my manners or my wagge 
But while correcting, please be 
Spare my pronunciation’s vagary 
To that she merely said—“ vag 


“Yes, when you dine,” I said, “or 

wine, 2 

And I grow talkative, why then 
For you correct my words so gen 

She said with condescension— 

“genuine!” A 


“Think! Every journey, every sea 
Has end; and every ill its curt 
It’s a long road that has no detow 
Her only comment was—“delo 

4 - 

_ ww 

The blood within my veins ran T 
I cried: ‘No more shall gram 
us! a. | 
Take from my vengeful fist your 7 
She moaned in agony—‘‘quiel 


I whammed her on the wil n 
Her beating brain to overwhelm 

I hung her body on an ellum— 
And as she died she whispered— 
—Mo 


etime dedicating. As France and 
vere not at war, I naturally played 
ite German ‘patriotic song, Die 
Rhein. The Germans were terri- 
is about it, and one of their offi- 
over to me and whispered to me 
hich I didn’t do. It was the first 
tune had been played in Paris 
yanco-Prussian War. The French 
ad the populace didn’t seem to 
bit. I didn’t want to play the 
ational anthem, Heil dir im Sie- 
because the music is the English 
the King. It was talked about in 
ireles for days afterward. 
¥ twentieth, Harry Thaw, of 
1, the young fellow who got into 
New York some years afterward, 
rty at the Ritz Hotel that made 
Paris get up and rub its eyes. Mr. 
in communication with my man- 
angaged my band and myself to 
‘5ur’s concert, for which he agreed 
500. So as not to be short of 
ey a large Hungarian orchestra 
nee music. His guests numbered 
e. I recall among the well-known 
ree Mrs. Arthur Paget. It was 
he party cost $8000, which some- 
jathematical accuracy gave forth 


‘f guests . 


: 25 
ind . aa . $1500 
itertainment . 8000 
‘uest 320 


yarticularly struck with Thaw’s 
he in music. Though he did not 
iything from the old masters, he 
! of Wagner and Liszt, and we 
annhiuser, The Second Rhap- 
‘ia Carmen fantasie, together with 
'y marches. 

Zan attentive and enthusiastic lis- 
\ch number and was very genuine 
jise of all but one number—the 
‘umber. Of one movement he 
in’t you’’—designating a move- 
verton a few measures—‘‘take 


ver too slow?” 

t think so,’’ I replied. 
olto moderato.” 

}’ heard it sung by Calvé and she 
iter than you played it.” 

i first,” I replied. .‘‘The next 
AV it for you I’ll adopt the lady’s 


“It is 


aris we went to Brussels and 
| our receipts and criticisms were 
| satisfactory. We went on from 
3erlin on a special train, which 
i days’ wonder to the people who 

heard of a mere troupe of musi- 
r eling special all the way from 
)erlin. It was almost too much for 
eility. It was a bold stroke on the 
je management. Its publicity 
y man, woman and child appre- 
act that we would be in Berlin 
tentieth of May. 


i: Off the Kaiser’s Concert 


ially, in our travels through Ger- 
met critics who said things just 
cal, or what they thought funny, 
tin truthful; but taking German 
tom beginning to end, the treat- 
f\e band as an artistic institution 
ol ighly satisfactory. 

€e were in Berlin I had an inter- 
li Count Hochberg, the intendant 
val Opera House, relative to giv- 
4 nand performance for the Kaiser 
>(.0ss. My experience at Washing- 
1) ught me that the Presidents did 
ntheir names used to advertise a 
re they attended it, and it was 
‘Msidered good manners never to 
ashe President was coming to a 
‘fore he appeared—but be sure to 
| sody afterward. So, believing 
MéXaiser would probably feel the 
nine except Count Hochberg, my 
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KEEPING TIME 


(Continued from Page 50) 


manager and myself knew that we were to 
play the following Friday for the Kaiser. 

On Thursday morning a notice appeared 
in one of the Berlin papers stating that I 
had received a royal command to play for 
the Kaiser. Before I was out of bed a re- 
porter called and asked to see me on an 
important matter. I asked him to come up 
to my room. He came, showed me the 
article underscored with blue pencil and 
asked me what I knew about it? I said I 
knew absolutely nothing about the article 
and there was evidently some mistake in 
its appearing in the paper—which was 
rather begging the question, but it was nec- 
essary. He seemed to be satisfied, and left. 

When we reached the Royal Opera 
House for rehearsal, Count Hochberg came 
and said he regretted exceedingly, but the 
Kaiser was called out of town and there 
would not be any concert. I have reason to 
believe that the advertising fever had taken 
possession of the German manager and he 
had advertised the concert for the Kaiser 
with the idea of filling up the house that 
night; and I also believe that the Kaiser 
felt it was a breach of good manners and 
called the concert off. 


Tipping as a Fine Art 


The Washington Post was probably the 
most popular piece of music in the world at 
that time. It had established the two-step 
in America; a dance, I was told by a fa- 
mous dancing master,which had languished 
for years until the Washington Post 
brought it into publicity. In England and 
Germany they not only called the dance a 
Washington Post but European composers, 
writing compositions for the dance, called 
their numbers Washington Posts. Thus, 
when Herr Diffenderfer wrote a number, 
he called it Vorwaerts, a Washington Post. 

My experience regarding the march was 
interesting. I would usually play it as an 
encore to the third number on the program. 
Everybody who came to my concerts ex~- 
pected me to play it for the third number. 
If I had not given it, usually a gentleman 
with a guttural Teutonic voice would shout 
out from some part of the house, ‘Die 
Vashingtun Pust! Die Vashingtun Pust!”’ 
Then a unanimous “Yah! Yah!” and 
deafening applause would greet this re- 
quest. Perhaps about the sixth number an- 
other guttural Teuton would cry out, “Die 
Vashingtun Pust! Die Vashingtun Pust!” 
And the same scene would again take 
place. I had on more than one occasion to 
render it no fewer than six times. 

We finally left Berlin for a tour of Ger- 
many. The manager of the German Mu- 
sical Bureau who had conducted our affairs 
had been superseded by Mr. Salomon Lieb- 
ling, a fine musician and court pianist to 
the King of Saxony. The night when we 
closed, Mr. Liebling came to me and said, 
“‘Mr. Sousa, I have noticed in your tipping 
waiters and others you show but little dis- 
crimination. If you are pleased with them 
you tip too liberally, and if you are dis- 
pleased you show your displeasure in too 
marked a way. I would like the privilege 
of doing your tipping for you on our tour. 
I have toured this country and know it 
thoroughly. I will take charge of the tip- 
ping and give you a faithful account every 
week of the amount I spend.” 

I was delighted. To take the disagree- 
able task away from me was to grant a 
boon. I thanked him and said he might as- 
sume the duty. 

Cassel was the first town we went to 
after Berlin. Though Mr. Liebling could 
not be called the tightest wad in the world, 
he certainly did not believe in spending 
money unnecessarily for tips. I understood 
German somewhat, and this would be the 
usual experience: 

Liebling and I would enter a hotel. I 
would approach the office and stand like a 
poor boy at a huskin’. Mr. Liebling would 
advance boldly to the desk, register myself 
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and himself, and then looking around at 
the menials in the office—porters, bell boys, 
waiters, and so on—he would say, ‘“‘ Men, 
look at him!’’—nodding toward me— 
“look at him. Look well. He is so great 
that he never carries money. Look to me 
for everything. See that he gets the best of 
service. Be careful—the best of service— 
but look to me for everything.”’ And then 
he would walk pompously away. Of course, 
I was supposed not to know what he was 
talking about, and it worked splendidly. 
If ever there was a traveling man who re- 
ceived perfect attention in a hotel, I did. 

When the time came to leave and Mr. 
Liebling and I were in the office, he’d settle 
up and begin rewarding the various sery- 
ants. There would be a line of the many who 
had served me waiting with palms ready. 
Liebling would take out his pocketbook, 
bring it up very close to his nose and search 
diligently for a coin of a certain value, then 
hand it to the man or the woman. I do not 
believe he ever gave a pfennig more than 
the coldest custom had established. But, 
strange, whatever the opinion of his parsi- 
mony was, these men, waiters, bell boys, 
maids and chambermaids never seemed to 
show the slightest feeling toward me or 
look to me for any redress for his closeness. 
I was a stranger in a strange land, and I 
had nothing to do with tips, because I was 
so great I never carried money! 

Of course I had to reciprocate. From the 
time of the cholera in Hamburg in the 80’s, 
Liebling had never touched a drop of 
water. He substituted Moselle wine in- 
stead. Six or seven times a week I would 
invite Liebling to dine with me. We would 
sit at the hotel table. I would ask the 
waiter for the wine card. My eye would 
reach the Moselles. I would turn to Lieb- 
ling and ask if he was fond of Moselle wine. 
Of course his answer would be, “‘I drink no 
other.’ I would see a Moselle marked 
twenty marks. 


“May I ask,” I would inquire solicit- | 
ously, ‘“‘do you consider Fleckenberg a fit | 


wine to drink?” 

“Oh, Mr. Sousa,’ he would exclaim, 
“that is a very rare wine, only drunk by 
emperors on state occasions.”’ 


Decorated in Belgium 


I would look grieved, but would con- 
tinue, ‘‘I did not ask you, Mr. Liebling, if 
this wine is only drunk by emperors on 
state occasions. I asked you the simple 
question if you consider it fit wine for gen- 
tlemen to drink.” 

“Oh, Mr. Sousa”—and his eyes would 
grow large and his face assume a look of 
ecstatic joy—‘“‘it is a delicious wine.” 

““And you indorse it?”’ 

“‘Oh, Mr. Sousa, yes!”’ 

“Very well. Waiter, bring us a bottle of 
Fleckenberg.” 

This dialogue, with the usual exclama- 
tions, was repeated daily; the only change 
would be the name of the wine and the 
price. 

In June, after my tour of Belgium, I re- 
ceived the following: 


“In recognition of the success of the 
concerts given in Belgium, the Academy of 
Arts, Science and Literature of Hainault 
has conferred on you the Grand Diploma 
of Honor and decorated you with the Cross 
of Artistic Merit of the First Class.” 


I am still wearing the decoration and 
hope to continue to do so. 

When I was about twelve my father 
called me to his side and spoke of tobacco. 

“You know,” he said, “‘that I am an in- 
veterate smoker; it is seldom I am not 
smoking either a cigarette or a cigar, and 
I rather imagine you will follow in my foot- 
steps in your love of tobacco. I would ask, 
though, that you do not commence smok- 
ing until your sixteenth birthday. I think 
it is best if you don’t. If you do not smoke 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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“It’s the Point” 


Buy a Moore Pen. You get 
your point set in a brilliant 
black or beautiful Tuscan 
red holder that doesnot stain 
or become discolored. The 
point is made in only one 
quality. 


One Quality Only 


That is the best quality 
made. We “‘tailor-make”’ 
our pen points in our own 
factory. When you see 


9, 


on a pen it means abso- 
lute insurance against 
imperfections in 
workmanship and 

materials. 


Ask your dealer for 
a point to fit your 
hand. All MOORE 
points are good 
and are “‘tailor- 
made ’”’ to fit your 
touch. Ask for 
your fit. You will 
get real pen 
pleasure and 
real writing 
comfort when 
you use the 


MOORE. 


HH i, 
i fi 
| 


All Prices 


POINTS 
Fine 
Medium 
Coarse 
Stub 

Oblique 

Posting 


slight san tats 
range of points 
is also obtain- 
able in_ ladies’ 
size MOORE 
Pens with ribbon- 
rings. 


Sold by Good Dealers 


THE MOORE PEN COMPANY 


110-114 Federal Street 
U.S. A. 


Boston 
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FOR THE UPHOLSTERY OF YOUR CLOSED CAR—The 
upholstery requirements of closed motor cars and rail- 
way coaches are very similar. Both demand a rich looking, 
comfortable, cleanly and exceedingly long-wearing fabric. 


Recognition of this fact first led closed car builders to con- 
sider the upholstery material used by leading railways. 


This material was Chase Velmo—a handsome, lustrous 
mohair velyet—which 40 years of actual use had proved 
unequalled for beauty, comfort, cleanliness and extreme 
durability. 


Today Chase Velmo is recognized as the finest, most 
luxuriously beautiful closed car upholstery. It is restful 
to ride upon. It is hard to soil and easy to clean. Velmo is 
dependably color-fast and as nearly impervious to wear as 
any woven material can be. 


What VELMO upholstery 
Means to Closed Car Owners 


Through its rich beauty of color and texture, Velmo up- 
holstery will increase your pride and pleasure in your car. 


Instead of causing garments to wear shiny, the deep, 
rich pile of Velmo protects clothing. 


Instead of being cold, dusty and slippery, its velvety surface 
is always soft, yielding and luxuriously cosy. 


heh es ake This label sewn in the cushions 


en Ne of your car signifies that the 
HASE manufacturer has given you the 


Pre genuine Velmo. 


MADE BY 
‘SANFORD MILLS: 
SANFORD, MAINE 


There is one upholstery material which, by reason of its rich 
beauty, luxurious comfort and extreme durability has for years a 
been used in de luxe parlor cars, sleeping cars, and steamships; 3 
in leading hotels and in closed automobiles. 
fabric is a mohair velvet—-CHASE VELMO. 


This unrivalled 


| 
There are grades of genuine Velmo to meet varying pri 
requirements, so—Velmo upholstery—like standa 


makes of tires—is available in moderate priced, as w 
as in expensive cars. 


VELMO is Standard Equipment 
on Many Fine Closed Cars 


If Velmo is not standard equipment on the closed ¢ 
you buy, pay $20 to $60 more for this upholstery—( 
resale get $50 to $100 extra! 


Other materials are often so unsightly when the car: 
turned in that re-upholstering is necessary. Dealers 
because they save this expense—are willing to allow mo! 
for a Velmo upholstered car. 


Chase VELMO is a Mohair Velvet — 
But not all Mohair Velvets are Velmo 


All mohair velvet is woven from the silky, lustrous fi 
of the Angora goat. The difference in the many 
of mohair velvet lies in the quality of fleece used ai 
in the manufacturing methods. ; 


The Sanford Mills have courageously maintained A 
standards. They have refused to produce inferior mohe 
velvets which could not be guaranteed as is Velmo. } 


That is why it will pay you to make sure, first: that yo’ 
closed car is upholstered with mohair velvet—and secon 
that the mohair velvet is the finest obtainable—VELM' 


' 
\ 
y 


CHASE VELMO—Perfected Mohair Velvet—Made b, 
SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE i 


L. C. Chase & Co., Selling Agents, Boston 


New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago | 
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AR-OFF Turkey is the home 

of the Angora goat. His fleece 
—called Mohair—is white, soft 
and silky. And Government tests 
have shown it to possess 2% 
limes the strength of wool. This accounts for the 
marvelous durability of Velmo, which is woven 
‘rom the finest Mohair fleece. 
ow this silky, white fleece has helped to 
\nerease the beauty and luxurious com- 
ort of the closed motor car is told in the 
"00klet, “‘A Glimpse Inside.” A copy 
will gladly be sent you—free—on request. 


VELver MOunair 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL FABRIC 
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(Continued from Page 155) 
until you are sixteen, you have my full per- 
mission to do so thereafter, and I have no 
doubt that on some occasions I may be so 
liberal as to give you a cigar.” 

I gave him my hand, and I smoked my 
first cigar and got beastly sick on my six- 
teenth birthday. With a few lay-offs, I 
have smoked steadily ever since, and if no 
reformer shuts me off, I shall probably 
smoke until the end. 

I did not touch any alcoholic beverage 
until I was twenty-one, although wine and 
beer were always on my parents’ dining 
table. My older sister has never known the 
taste of alcoholic drinks. After I left the 
Marines, I made a resolution never to 
smoke until after lunch and never to drink 
between meals, and I have-kept this resolu- 
tion inviolable. Up to 1898, my only drink 
was a little wine or beer at lunch and din- 
ner. In that year, on the advice of a hu- 
morous physician, who said that Scotch 
whisky contained only one poison, while 
other alcoholic beverages contained many, 
I dropped wine and beer and took a well- 
diluted highball of Scotch whisky, some- 
times for lunch, but always for dinner. 
After Mr. Volstead injected his objections, 
with the legal support of the Constitution, 
I had to amend my custom, for there is so 
little preprohibition Scotch in the cellars of 
people who entertain me at dinner that I 
have been compelled to fall back on water. 

This is all introductory to a confession 
I desire to make of an episode in which I 
figured in a certain proud and aristocratic 
German city. We were announced and 
booked to give three concerts in this lordly 
town—an evening, a matinée and an eve- 
ning. When I arrived at the hotel, in a 
very short time the American consul called 
on me. He seemed strangely apprehensive, 
and finally explained his fears as delicately 
as he could. He had been consul for twelve 
years in Germany, and naturally his ac- 
quaintance was very great. He knew nearly 
everybody in town, and as soon as it was 
announced that I was to come there and 
give a series of my concerts, every man he 
met when he went to his office in the morn- 
ing suddenly became sarcastic, and would 
say, ‘‘Why doesn’t America send us a pork 
butcher? She knows more about pork than 
music. We don’t want an American band.” 
Then, he said, they’d give him the merry 
ha-ha, and this continual poking fun at 
American music got on his nerves until he 
was almost a wreck. 


Celebrating a Success 


I tried to reassure him. I said we had 
played in Paris, Berlin and Brussels and 
other metropolitan towns of the Continent 
with success and I saw no reason to believe 
we would register anything but success in 
his city. 

“Tf audiences get what they expect, they 
are always satisfied, and perhaps we shall 
prove ourselves superior to what they ex- 
pect of us,” I said. 

“T hope so,” he wearily replied, and 
went on his way. 

We gave our performance to a remark- 
ably enthusiastic audience, encores being 
even more than usual, and band and solo- 
ists received great approval. At the end 
of the concert I met the consul at the hotel 
and he was radiant in his joy. If there 
ever was joy unconfined, he had it that 
night. Wewent to his apartment and had 
a glass of Rhine wine. He then went over 
the program and discussed each and every 
piece, claiming each was better than the 
one before it; and then, putting his hand on 
my shoulder, he said, ‘‘ This is the happiest 
night of my life, Sousa, we are Americans. 
Let us celebrate this great victory as Ameri- 
cans should. I have a bottle of Kentucky 
whisky. We will take it down to the café, 
select a private room and drink to your 
great success.” 

We took his bottle of whisky and, with 
his wife accompanying, we went down to 
a little private room in a café. He mixed 
two highballs. We drank to each state in 
the Union. Then he mixed two more and 
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we drank to the governor of each state in 
the Union. Then we drank to the Presi- 
dent and to the cabinet, and to every man, 
woman and child in the United States of 
America and its possessions. Then we got 
slightly pugnacious. We fought the Revo- 
lution over again, switched to the War of 
1812, took a couple of sips while we were 
doing up Mexico in 1846, then we drank a 
long one to the flag and then proceeded to 
whip Spain over again. Then I, looking at 
him steadily, with love in my heart for my 
country, said, “‘We have whipped every- 
thing in this world; bring on another 
planet.” 

His poor little wife was fast asleep by 
this time, and the dawn was beginning to 
creep through the window. We took a 
final drink and lit a fresh cigar, I bade him 
good night and asked him to say good-by 
to his wife when she woke up. 

I went to my room. I never was more 
wide-awake in my life; there wasn’t a 
suggestion of sleepiness. I sat on the edge 
of the bed for ten minutes, then rang for a 
waiter. The waiter who had attended us 
the entire night, and who was loaded down 
with a myriad of tips—we gave him one 
every time he filled the glasses—came, and 
I said, “I think I have what is known in 
this monarchy of yours as Katzenjammer. 
What would you, with your superior 
knowledge, advise me to take?”’ 

Without hesitation he suggested a large 
glass of Munich beer. The thought was 
repellent to me, and I said, ‘‘No, no!” 

“Then take some cognac.” 


A Cure for Katzenjammer 


The thought of any spirituous addition 
was frightful, and I again replied, “No, 
no! Bring me four quart jugs of Seltzer. 
Be sure you bring four quarts.” 

The waiter retired and in a few minutes 
returned with my order. I opened the 
first bottle and sipped the quart, then 
started on the second, then the third and 
finally the last bottle. By that time it was 
midday and whatever alcohol was left in 
my system was diluted to a harmless con- 
sistency. I took a bath, ordered some 
soup and toast, dressed, went out for a 
walk, and then to the matinée. The 
matinée had a crowded and appreciative 
audience. After the matinée, I repaired to 
the hotel and ate a dinner worthy of a 
laboring man. I helped it along with a 
pint of champagne, had a cigar, and was 
at peace with the world. I then went to 
the theater and conducted the evening 
concert. The audience was insistent for 
encores and I believe we gave more there 
than anywhere else. 

After the performance I returned to the 
hotel, where I met a bedraggled and woe- 
begone consul. He looked as if he had been 
through a threshing machine. 

His first words were, “‘What did you do 
today?” 

“T don’t understand you,” I answered. 

“Did you go to the matinée?”’ he asked. 

“T’m not here for my health,”’ I replied. 
“Of course I went to the matinée and also 
to the evening performance. But why do 
you ask?” 

“Why, man, do you know what we did 
last night?” 

“Of course Ido. Wesat down and had a 
few drinks, celebrating the success of the 
concert; that’s about all,” I said. 

“All!” he said, feeling his head and 
moaning. ‘All! Why, man, we drank an 
entire bottle of Kentucky whisky! I have 
been in bed all day with a towel around my 
head and I have been so knocked out I 
could not even sign important official 


papers.” 
“Consul,’”’? I said impressively, ‘you 
have been here twelve years. You have 


grown soft. Go back to America, my dear 
sir, and be a man again.” 

When we left Paris for our second inva- 
sion of Germany, our first stop was Mann- 
heim. I took an earlier train than the 
bandsmen. When the bandsmen’s train 
reached the frontier, the manager, baggage- 
man and the entire corps were fast in the 
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arms of Morpheus. Hither through stupid- 
ity, lack of knowledge of the passengers or 
pure cussedness, the three cars containing 
the band ‘were shunted to three different 
trains going in as many directions. One 
was going to Mannheim, the two others 
to some point in France. The baggage car 
was finally located at Ems and reached us 
in Heidelberg. 

When the car containing the American 
musicians reached some village far to the 
north, at the end of the line, the boys got 
off and inquired where they were. The 
name of the town was given them. They 
made themselves understood that they 
were Americans, and finally they found an 
American in the village who said he would 
interpret whatever they said. 

“But,” he asked, ‘‘who are you?” 

‘“We,’’ said Arthur Pryor, the solo trom- 
bonist of the band, ‘‘are members of 
Sousa’s Band.” 

“‘Sousa’s Band?” queried the American. 
“‘T never heard of them.” 

“You never heard of them?” shouted 
Pryor. ‘‘Never heard of Sousa’s Band?” 
Then, in utter contempt for the American, 
he said, “Stranger, I don’t know what 
part of America you come from, but I'll 
bet ten dollars to one that your town isn’t 
on the map!” 

The stranger didn’t want to lose his 
money on a sure thing, so he didn’t accept 
the wager. 

One-third of the men reached Mannheim 
about eight o’clock, but only those who 
played clarinet, flute or oboe had their in- 
struments with them; the rest were in the 
baggage car. We hoped against hope until 
8:30 that the instruments and the rest of 
the men would arrive, but as they did not, 
we were compelled to dismiss the audience 
and refund the money. I made the an- 
nouncement through an interpreter to 
the audience, assuring them that they were 
the artistic center of the universe and I 
hoped I could return later and give them 
a concert. One little sawed-off fellow 
mounted a chair and shouted that that was 
very true, but he had come fifteen miles 
on the railroad, and who was going to pay 
his fare? 

Arguments are of no avail in an angry 
mob, so I retired and left them to disperse. 

We finally got together in Heidelberg 
and gave a concert in the municipal garden 
of the town. There is a peculiarity about 
German terms for amusements. In the 
summer months, when we played in the 
famous gardens, we would get anywhere 
from 85 to 100 per cent of the gate—that 
is, the money taken in at the various public 
entrances. The audience would reserve 
the tables, but when we played indoors in 
the winter months—as we did in 1905— 
we would have difficulty in getting 70 per 
cent. In the gardens the proprietors look 
to food and drink for their profit, and as we 
were a strong attraction, we received nearly 
all the entrance money. In Heidelberg, the 
local management was rather indifferent if 
anyone came in without paying. 


Playing in Heidelberg 


I noticed a pole across the road and a 
stream of people stooping under it and 
coming in without any tickets. I went to 
the attendant—who is always a count or a 
duke, or something of the kind—and com- 
plained to His Giblets that people were 
coming in under this pole without paying 
any admission. 

He said, “‘Impossible!”” and became 
exceedingly angry, and wanted me dis- 
tinctly to understand that no German would 
for a moment come in without paying. 

“Very true,” I said; ‘but please re- 
member there are Americans, French, 
English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Senegambians at large in the world, and 
they may have all concentrated on my 
concert today in Heidelberg. I want them 
to pay just as well as the Germans.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ he shouted louder. 
will do nothing in the matter.” 

“Very well,” I said. ‘If in five minutes 
there are not proper guards put on that 
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road, I will march my band out of 
sue you for breach of contract, }y 
reporting you to the authorities at 
for dereliction of duty and limite; 
ity.” I pulled out my watch and helc 
myhand. He got busy and became re 
ably tractable. In three minutes } 
guards at the pole and I do not b 
they would have allowed the Kaise; 
he hadn’t a ticket! Authority, ass 
or real, is a great weapon in Ge 
When we reached Dresden, 
beautiful city and a splendid 
Among the musical artists ther 
famous pianist and composer ‘ 
At the end of the concert he oe 
dressing room and we had a very ple 
chat. The German maidens kept us 
for an hour writing our autograp| 
postal cards. The importunate ma 
pleading “‘ Bitte, bitte”’ filled the air, 
we had signed the last card and th 
maiden had departed and the fina 
bitie’’ had melted into the lambent a 
phere, we talked. He was very « 
mentary regarding the performane 
night. I had played an overture, two; 
avalse, and several marches, all of my 
and he wondered at the difference be 
the German and French composer; 
myself. 


A Little Tax Trouble 


“We,” he said, “travel along a 
musical path, full of cobblestones, 
and often discordant; while you hay 
covered a delightful little path of rd 
music which you seem to hold entire 
yourself.’’ # 

After Dresden, we played Nure 
and then Munich. The proprietor { 
hall we played in had guaranteed us , 
marks for four concerts and advertise| 
fact as widely as he could. It was: 
usually large sum for the times ar 
country, and he hammered it hom« 
great persistency. 

At the first concert, Miss Olive 
stad, the famous prima donna of 
years at the Metropolitan, was {| 
and told me afterward that she was? 
pelled to stand up during the entir 
cert, it was so crowded; and at a bret 
next day with a party of friends st) 
she wouldn’t have stood up for any 
the world but an American like me 
was young, pretty and a great fi 
with the Munich operatic people. 

The day after the first concert, Ih 
with the proprietor of the concer 
While at lunch a tall cadaverous ind! 
in a somber black shining suit and elt 
tered, and said in German, “Herr & 

I nodded. He handed me a lar 

velope. I opened it and read tha 
passed before the whale swallowed 
or in the Pleistocene period, requ 
any stranger giving a concert i 
had to pay a tax of 10 per cent 
ings for the privilege. 

“This doesn’t concern me,” 
“This is a matter for this gentlema 
me to adjust. We are guaranteed a 
expenses are guaranteed for this ¢ 
and no doubt all expense of taxes i 
borne by him.” 

The proprietor said, ‘‘ Don’t wo 
fix it up,” and said something to the 
erous and sorrowful intruder, who, | 
very low, withdrew. ‘Don’t both 
assured me; “‘T’ll fix it.” 

Just before the last concert I 
with him and the same indi d 
peared and placed the same enve 
my hand. 

“What’s this?” I asked, turni 
dinner companion and handing h 
envelope. 

“It’s a demand that you pay 10 
of 16,000 marks.” 

“But I understood you to say 
fixed it.” 

“T did. The original order g@ 
until four o’clock today to pay it; - 
authorities extend the time to six.” 

“But the debt is yours,” I said. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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what I thought,’’ he replied, 
tax office told me that it reads 
tranger coming to Munich must 
-eent, and of course you know I 
stranger, so the law makes you 
pe to have the law changed later 
id. 
short tour in Holland, we sailed 
Louis, reaching New York on 
‘ninth. The boat was decorated 
olors of Germany, France, Hol- 
selgium, the cities of Cologne and 
Forward on deck, we played 
airs, and especially Home, 
me. I told reporters I was de- 
jth the successes which had 
e tour of the band and the favor 
h we had been received every- 
was pleased that our American- 
jyeen one of the factors of our 
road. 
We have more than once been in 
sre they did not know that our 
e red, white and blue, but they 
nd are familiar with The Star- 
Banner and The Stars and 
yrever. We have made them 
iroughout Europe. I cannot 
highly of our reception abroad. 
re our treatment was most 


led hundreds of telegrams and 
songratulation—one from a lady 
een a prima donna in a company 
as the conductor, but who was 
ed and living the life of the 
xeing whose husband loves her 
her all the money she wants. 
ed a note I had sent her when 
osephine in Pinafore. 


ima Donna’s Petticoat 


H 

y had the unforgivable habit of 
arp, and the equally unforgiv- 
of being slouchy in her dress. 
‘when she made her appearance, 
-at showed fully two inches below 
and she was singing a shade or 
\the pitch. I hurriedly scribbled 
at she, after all the years, re- 
‘me, and the note read: 


4— Please raise your petti- 
eee and lower your voice one 
a fe P. Sa ” 


7e were in Glasgow playing a 
’s’ engagement at -the Inter- 
xposition, His Majesty’s Grena- 
iis were there also, and after an 
ry period of looking offishly at 
which is common among 
of rival organizations, a friend- 
Zz up among the members of the 
|, and we got up a dinner to the 
‘which was reciprocated by them 
-e week. 
as as arule are very loyal to their 
m, or else horribly indifferent. 
'y beginning of our engagement 
osition our men might easily 
me enemies owing to the rivalry 
‘etween the two bands. Mr. 
anager of the exposition, read to 
‘rom the leader of the Grenadiers 
ig that we were assigned a better 
lay than that given his band, 
i that Hedley was favoring the 
a to the detriment of the 
ad. 
would you do in my place?” 
xed 
jasiest thing in the world,” I 
“Just write and tell him the 
‘eSousa’s Band plays is to be his 
/ange during the time he is play- 
exposition, and that you will 
1 American band to the despised 
occupied by him.’ 
the people afterward flocked in 
bers to where we were playing, 
m to object. 
Ss dinner smoothed out and 
t}e two bands in close companion- 
\} he dimer, of course, we toasted 
ity King Edward and the Presi- 
United States; then I proposed 
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the health of the Grenadier Guards and 
said: 

“Tt is thirty years since the Grenadiers 
and the Americans have had a drink to- 
gether. Thirty years ago the Grenadiers 
took part in Boston in what was believed 
to be the greatest musical festival ever 
organized, and it was organized by the 
great bandmaster, Patrick Sarsfield Gil- 
more. It had 3000 of the best players in 
the world and there were the three leading 
bands of the world—one from France, one 
from Germany and the Grenadier Guards 
from Great Britain. At that festival 
American bandsmen got one father and 
three mothers. The father was Gilmore, 
the man who knew that music was a univer- 
sal language and believed no geographical 
lines stood between musicians; while the 
mothers were the English band, the French 
band and the German band; and from 
those mothers and one father came that 
which was ultimately known as Sousa’s 
Band. There is, therefore, a brotherhood. 
It may be necessary for diplomats to keep 
their own politics, but as music is a uni- 
versal language, I have great pleasure in 
asking you to drink to the health of the 
Grenadier Guards and its distinguished 
conductor.” 

Your true-born Briton is a man who will 
fight an injustice, maybe only for the 
pleasure of squelching a knocker. While 
we were playing in England one paper in a 
city where we held a concert was so mani- 
festly unfair that the president of the syn- 
dicate that I was under came into my 
room and asked me if I had read the notice. 
I had not, for my valet had purposely 
forgotten to give it to me. The president 
of the syndicate pulled the paper from his 
pocket and I read it. It was a clear case 
of vituperation and abuse. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked. 

“Let it die in its swaddling clothes,” I 
replied. “It’s absolutely at variance with 
the attitude of the audience and they’ll 
know it’s unfair.” 

“‘T don’t propose to let it rest. I propose 
to proceed legally. Do you want to con- 
tribute to the fund?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘“‘How much do you 
want?” 

“Ten pounds,” he said. 

Now in England the way they start a 
lawsuit is to engage a solicitor who writes a 
polite note to the offender. Our solicitor 
sent a letter to the proprietor of the offend- 
ing newspaper, and in a few days an answer 
came back from the paper that the editor 
had the utmost confidence in his critic, in 
his honesty, his capability and his integ- 
rity, and whatever the critic said the paper 
would indorse. They would not withdraw 
any of the remarks that had been made. 


The Amende Honorable 


That brought the matter to the second 
stage—that is calling in a barrister. The 
barrister, after reading the letter and con- 
sulting me, immediately entered suit against 
the newspaper for £100,000 damages. 

The barrister informed the offender that 
the syndicate, the conductor, and each and 
every bandsman from the piccolo to the 
bass drum, had been horribly mortified and 
grossly libeled by misleading and false 
statements and £100,000 damages was not 
enough to compensate for the ignominious 
position in which the offender tried to place 
the offended. 

I then took part in the conversation by 
saying that it was not so much money I 
wanted as a full retraction in their paper. 

The barrister said if I would be satisfied 
with a recantation of the remarks, he 
would give the paper an opportunity to 
retract or suffer the suit. This is the retrac- 
aon Mr. Sousa AND His BAND. 

‘“We learn with regret that Mr. Sousa is 
deeply hurt by the criticism of the perform- 
ance in which appeared in the 

‘“Mr. Sousa considers our critic very far 
outstepped fair criticism. That was cer- 
tainly not the intention. Our critic has 
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strong preferences—they may be called 
prejudices—in favor of other bands, and 
the interpretation they give of classical 
music; but the superlative excellence of 
Mr. Sousa’s band in the treatment of 
American music has undoubtedly been 
proved by his great popular success 
throughout his British tour, terminating 
in his performance by royal command 
before the King, Queen and royal family 
at Sandringham. We regret, therefore 
that the publication of our article gave 
pain to Mr. Sousa, whose tuneful genius 
has been a source of infinite delight to 
thousands.” 


This was the amende honorable and we 
let it go at that. 

When we returned to London for some 
final concerts, I was called on by Mr. 
George Ashton, who has charge of the 
entertainments for the royal family. 
After enjoining secrecy and dismissing the 


valet from my room, he said, “‘His Majesty | ¢¢ 
desires a command performance by you. | 


He desires it as a surprise to the Queen on 
her birthday.” 

We quickly arranged matters. I told 
the bandsmen we were going to Baron 
Rothschild’s on Sunday to give a concert, 
and asked them to be in Liverpool Street 
Station at six o’clock. An Englishman 
in the band immediately told me that the 
station from which to reach Rothschild’s 
was the Euston Street. 


The Best Listeners in the World 


I told him, ‘‘This may be a concert on 
the railroad. That station was given me, 
there is no mistake about it.”’ 

When we got aboard the train, not a soul 
but Ashton and myself knew where we 
were going. The band was entertained at 
dinner on the train, and we reached Sand- 
ringham about 8:45. The concert was 
announced for ten. 

At that hour Their Majesties entered 
the large ballroom, which had been con- 
verted into a temporary concert hall. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess 
Victoria, the Prince and Princess of Den- 
mark, Lady de Grey, and a few others 
were present. The program was as follows: 


1. Suite, three quotations ........ Sousa 
2p Miarehs bili Capitantamea amen ae ee Sousa 
3. Trombone Solo, Love’s Thoughts. . . . Pryor 
Mr. Arthur Pryor 
4. Collection of Hymns of the American 
Churcheg5 cle as EUR cube « s Sousa 
(b) March, Washington Post... .. . Sousa 
5. Soprano Solo, Will You Love When the 
Liilies'sfreueadtac me meerrn cee eer Sousa 
Miss Maude Reese Davies 
6. Caprice, Water Sprites ........ Kunkel 
(b) March, Stars and Stripes Forever . . Sousa 
(c) CoonSong,TheHoneysuckleandtheBee Penn 
7. Violin Solo, Reverie, Nymphia. ... . Sousa 
Miss Dorothy Hoyle 
8. Plantation Songs and Dances .... . Clarke 


The King demanded no fewer than seven 
encores and in most cases stipulated what 
they were to be. At the end of the concert 
he presented me with the medal of the 
Victorian Order and congratulated me on 
the fine performance I had given. The 
Prince of Wales—now King George— 
came over and, with the Queen, joined the 
party. The Queen said something very 
complimentary about the beauty of Mrs. 
Sousa, and the Prince of Wales took the 
casket from my hand, withdrew the medal, 
and said, ‘“‘ Where shall I pin it?” 

“Over my heart,” I replied. 

“How American!”’ he said. 

I told His Majesty I hoped to have the 
honor of composing a march to be dedi- 
cated to him. He said he would be de- 
lighted to accept the dedication. 

We left at one A.M. and had supper on 
the train as we sped to London. 

After a week more of concerts, we sailed 
from Southampton for New York on De- 
cember thirteenth on the good ship Phila- 
delphia. 

The English as musical nudicnosa® are 
the best listeners in the world. Perhaps 
some of our bigger cities equal them, but 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Some Present 
from Dad” 


Your Boy! Will this be his happiest 
Christmas? Will Santa Claus bring 
to him this year, that greatest of all 
gifts for a boy, from Dad, a 291 


Bues SCHEB. 


rue ( Clone 
SRK OP ROME 


The Saxophone is the ideal boy’s instrument. 
It fascinates him. It tempts his ambition and 
brings out and develops his latent musical tal- 
ent. Both Father and Son love the Saxophone. 


Every Child Should Learn Music 


Every boy and every girl should learn to play 
some musical instrument. We urge starting 
with the Saxophone because it’s so easy to learn. 
Anyone who can whistle a tune can master it 
quickly. 3 lessons free with each new instru- 
ment teach scales in an hour and within a week 
start you playing popular tunes. From then 
on it’s great fun learning, and even though 
you’re only interested for pleasure now, you can 
in 90 days, if you wish, join a band or orchestra. 
Six Days Free Trial. Easy Payments 
We will send you any instrument you choose, Saxophone, 
Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet on 6 days free trial. No obli- 
gation. If you like the instrument and decide to keep it, 
pay a little each month. Send coupon for full details. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1062 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Easy to Play - Easy to Pay 


‘ 
| Buescher Band Instrument Co. 

| 1062 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 

! | am interested in instrument checked below. 

| Saxophone CornetO Trombone Trumpet 
(Mention any other instrument interested in.) 
| 

| 

| 

! 
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I 
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I 
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I OFFER YOU 


a chance to make 


$100 A WEEK 


If you want to make $100 a week clear, net, 
cash profit, this is your chance. We will 
show you how, without training or experi- 
ence, you can earn from $10 to $20 a day at 
ance—how you can quickly have an income 
of $100 a week every Bick | in the year by 
acting as local REPRESENTATIVE for 
ZANOL Products—popular with housekeep- 
ers for the past 18 years. See page 243 and 
read our big full-page advertisement. It is 
only one of many advertisements helping 


you to get BIG ORDERS. 
$47 In One Day 


Henry Albers cleaned up $47 in one day. 
G. M. Collum finds it easy to clear $250 a 
month i” his spare time. Christopher Vaughn 
made $125 in one week. We furnish everything 
you need. You can devote spare time or full 
time. Write at once for details of this money- 
making offer and how you can also get 
a Hudson Super-Six Coach FREE. Costs 
nothing to investigate. Don’t delay—don’t 
wait until it’s too late. Be the 
first to apply from your lo- 
cality. Write today. 


THE AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 1103 
Cincinnati Ohio 


New STAR-Rite Waffle Iron 


Latest model, special hinge— 
new deeper die-cut aluminum 
grids, extra size—thumb screw 
gives instant access to new patent 
heating element, mica construc- 
tion, $9.00. In Canada $12.00. 


STAR-Rite Curling Iron 
Detachable plug, walnut finish 
or white handle, with comb, 
$3.50. In Canada $4.50 and $4.75. 
Model B, $2.50. Junior Curling 
Tron $1.00. 


STAR-Rite Marcel Waver 
Gives a quick deep wave. Cir- 
cassian walnut finished handle, 
$4.50. In Canada $5.75. 


STAR-Rite Junior Marcel 
Waver, $2.00. 


STAR-Rite Hair Dryer 
Start and stop switch and switch 
for hot and cold air, $9.00. In 
Canada $12.00. 


14 inch bowl, pure copper, $7.50. 
In Canada $8.75, west of Ontario 
$9.25. 
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STAR-Rite Grill, newest member of the famous STAR-Rite family of Electrical Necessities 


Make this 
A Star-Rite Christmas 


IVE STAR-Rite Electrical Gifts — there’s 

one for everybody on your list. STAR- 

Rite Gifts are both useful and beautiful—they 
please as nothing else can. 

Every Gift in the STAR-Rite Family is a 
perfect piece of craftsmanship — where finest 
materials and workmanship combine with ex- 
quisite and practical design. 

Let STAR-Rite solve your Christmas Gift 
Problem—read our list and check yours! 

Particularly appealing as a Christmas gift is 
the new STAR-Rite Grill. It includes every 
variety of utensil needed for quick cooking at 
the table—nine parts heavily nickeled, a 
splendid table appointment, structurally 
strong and cooks faster than any other grill 
on the market. Complete at $5.95. In Canada, 
$7.75 and $8.00. 


STA 
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FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Torrington, Connecticut 


STAR-Rite Reversible Toaster | 
Toasts two slices at once, non- 
heating turning handles. $5.00. | 
In Canada $6.75, west of Ontario 


STAR-Rite Household Motor 


Makes your sewing machine elec- 
tric, sharpens knives, cleans silver 
—fitted with foot control and 
cord, $15.00. In Canada $18.50. | 


STAR-Rite Heating Pad |! 
Single-heat pad $5.00. In Canada | 
$6.25. } 


STAR-Rite Aristocrat 
Heating Pad 
Three-heat pad in old rose, aris- 
tocrat, $10.00. In Canada $12.50, 
west of Ontario $13.00. : 


Oy eS 
STAR-Rite Plaid Heating Pad 
Three-heat pad in tan or plaids, 


$7.50. In Canada $9.00, west 0 
Ontario $9.50. 


Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King St., E., Toronto, Ont. 


COUPON 
FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Please send me full information and descriptive literature on 
these STAR-Rite Christmas gifts. 


STAR-Rite Model ‘‘D” Heater 


$4.50. In Canada $6.25, west of 
Ontario $6.50. = | 
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t believe they can be surpassed. I 
uuind the English audiences always 
d sometimes wonderfully enthusi- 
If I had to build a reputation, I 
,0t want a better country to do it 
among the educated English. And 
ural that it should beso. They have 
ucated in music by the oratorio and 
iun—the two severest forms of vocal 
strumental music. They are par- 
y fond of fine orchestral music and 
wusic as well. As they have no 
to maintain by the standard of 
grand opera does not assume the 
ince that it does in America. 

xducated ones have a musical per- 
that makes it a delight to play for 
They know values and place a com- 
. where it belongs. An inspired 
r march will get applause when a 
just symphony will be met in 
and an inspired symphony will 
ith spontaneous approval where a 
altz or an inane march will fall 
ly flat. They judge a composition 
musical worth rather than for its 


/a lot of fun in England in inter- 
ind sometimes Constant Reader or 
ouli would write a complaining let- 
she press over my poking fun at 
ng that struck me as funny in 
3ritain. It never occurs to some 
that a musician can be a human 
id try to cultivate a sense of humor. 
a guilty of trying to be a human 
’m sometimes misunderstood. 

i’ 

. 


"he Love of Old Hymns 


w Grove is a famous park outside 
delphia which stands unique as an 
ent enterprise. Its first considera- 
‘ss music, and it tries every year to 
the best the country affords. Or- 
‘ons like the Chicago Symphony, 
‘mrosch Orchestra, the Russian 
a and famous bands like Conway’s, 
Creatore’s and Bandarossa’s have 
‘there at various times. All these 
|heard without the payment of a 
'The park from its inception has 
js marked difference from others: 
i:d nonalcoholic twenty-eight years 
i has remained nonalcoholic. I re- 
‘he first day I opened there I dined 
!asino. I asked a waiter for a wine 


id, “We do not have any wine or 
’ ‘., 


¢ a bellboy to come here,” I said, 
‘ibbled a note to the manager, 
‘Please send me a bottle of claret.” 
iiiager returned with the note in 
i! and said: ‘‘Mr. Sousa, as a true 
iphian, I love you and your band 
teady to do anything for you within 
)ty. I can give you the park, if you 
| but I can’t give you a bottle of 
such a thing doesn’t exist in this 


‘id the water quite iced. 

t> close of the Willow Grove season 
{ ‘or Buffalo on a special train and 
<;here in June for a month’s stay. 
eaan who does not exercise show- 
h is a dead one. 


I noticed at my 
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first evening concert that the lights were 
suddenly dimmed until the grounds were 
involved in darkness; then a little light 
appeared, the illumination grew brighter 
and brighter until the grounds seemed a 
blaze of beauty brightness. It was new 
then and seemed almost supernatural. 

When you look deep into the heart of 
real America you will find an intense affec- 
tion for the hymn tunes of the churches. 
It doesn’t matter much what a man’s 
religious predilections are; a hymn tune 
gets to his heart and soul quicker than 
anything else. With this thought, the next 
evening when the illumination started, 
I had the band begin softly Nearer, My 
God, to Thee, and as the lights grew the 
band swelled out its power to the utmost. 
The effect was electrical. It was the sub- 
ject of editorial comment, and one paper 
said, ‘It was left to a bandmaster to dis- 
cover the meaning of the illumination.” 
It was inspiring and beautiful. I received 
hundreds of letters of congratulation and 
the crowds flocked near the band stand to 
hear the music. 


Convincing the Cashier 


After several days someone in authority 
sent me an order not to play Nearer, My 
God, to Thee, but to play The Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Patriotic songs are inspiring only on 
patriotic occasions, and at other times are 
simply perfunctory; but having been 
brought up a soldier, I immediately obeyed 
orders, for the law of the soldier is to obey 
orders first and protest afterward. I 
played The Star-Spangled Banner the 
next night, and the morning afterward 
received a number of protests; and I have 
no doubt the responsible official did also. 
After three nights of The Star-Spangled 
Banner, the order was revoked and the 
request came to me to resume Nearer My 
God to Thee. And we continued to play 


it every evening during our stay at the |. 


exposition. 

At the end of the week, Mr. Barnes, my 
manager, received a check for the week’s 
work amounting to several thousand dol- 
lars. He asked me to go to the bank to 
identify him. When we went to the paying 
teller’s window, I saw on the other side a 
very old man. Barnes handed him the 
check, which was made out to my order. 

“Are you Mr. Sousa?” asked the teller 
of Mr. Barnes. 

“No,” I answered, “I’m John Philip 
Sousa.” 

The teller looked at me with calm in- 
difference, and then said, handing back 
the check, ‘‘ You'll have to be identified.”’ 

Turning my back to the teller’s window, 
I raised my arms as if I was going to start 
the band, then began whistling The Stars 
and Stripes Forever, bringing my arms up 
and down in the manner familiar to every- 
one who has attended my concerts. 

The clerks sitting in the room broke out 
in laughter and applause, and one ran over 
and whispered to the aged cashier, who 
beckoned for the check and cashed it— 
but without uttering a word. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of ar- 


ticles by Mr.Sousa. The sixth and last will appear | 


next week. 
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When you ride the 
Los Angeles Limited you wish 
it went Everywhere! 


5 


“All the latest refinements of equip- 
ment demanded by particular trav- 
elers. The service is superb. The 
road is a smooth boulevard of steel. 


“Every one enjoys the friendly social 
atmosphere of the train and the 
kindly climate and magnificent 
scenery of the West. 


“T wish it went everywhere!” 


Los Angeles Limited 


PREMIER TRAIN TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


leaves Chicago from the magnificent 
Chicago & NorthWestern Terminal 
8 p. m. daily, arrives Salt Lake City 2:05 
p-m. second day, Los Angeles 2:00 p. m. 
third day. 

Four other fine daily trains Chicago to Cali- 
fornia; two to Denver with connections for 


California. Excellent through service from 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


California 


In this sunny land 
beside the sea people 
daily enjoy the great 
outdoors and for- 
get life’s strenuous 
routine. Ample ac- 
commodations— 
hotels, apartments, 
bungalows at all 
prices. 

Handsome illustrated 


California books free 
on request. 


Any ticket agent or Union Pacific representa- 
tive will gladly arrange your trip, or address 


W.H. MURRAY, General Passenger Agent 
Omaha, Nebraska 


BUN ICOTSE PAC IEC 
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close on him he took another and went 
quietly. When they got him to the station 
and ran him down, they found most of the 
money and the check. 

I went personally to Ed’s office, and I 
had only to look at his face to know that he 
saw his number and landing. But he pulled 
a bluff. 

“‘T never gave that check or signed it,” 
he said. 

And here was the curious thing: The 
check hadn’t been torn from his current 
book. It was one he had been carrying 
around in his pocket for months—that is 
my theory; I’ve never been able to prove it. 

*‘T didn’t see this man Jones’’— Wilson’s 
name on the check; ‘‘my clerk saw him.”’ 

I noticed that he was talking very loudly, 
and I thought that it was for the benefit of 
the clerk in the next 
room. Sarah wasn’t 
known to me then, 
and how should I 
know that she was 
listening at the 
door? 

“‘T want to search 
your office, Last- 
hall,’ I said, ‘‘and 
maybe I shall ask 
you to come along 
to the station to see 
this man Wilson.” 

Now in this coun- 
try you cannot 
search an office 
without a warrant 
signed by a magis- 
trate, but I figured 
that he would not 
dare refuse. 

“You can do as 
you damn please,” 
he said. “‘My own 
opinion is that my 
clerk knows more 
about this than I do. 
I’ve seen him imi- 
tating my signa- 
ture.” 

He was still talk- 
ing loudly, and this 
puzzled me. It 
wasn’tlikely that his 
clerk would take any 
blame that was com- 
ing. After I had 
turned over hisroom 
we went into the 
outer office, but no- 
body wasthere. The 
boy had gone home, 
it appears, and we 
made our examina- 
tion without his 
help. In the top 
right drawer we 
found the two 
stones, and on the 
blotting pad, written 
three or four times, the words “‘Edward 
Lasthall,”” and they were pretty good imi- 
tations of Ed’s signature. 

Sarah was a quick and a bold worker. 
How bold she was you can gather, for she 
gave evidence not only before the magis- 
trate but before the judge that she had seen 
the boy and Wilson in conversation on the 
landing, and noticed Pat Larsen take some- 
thing from the man. Wilson didn’t squeal, 
naturally. Ed was a very useful man in 
many ways. By some pull he had got him- 
self made a justice of the peace for Middle- 
sex, and used to sit on the bench and try 
poachers! And a J. P. can sign passports 
and do a whole lot of things that can help a 
man, 

Pat was sent down for eighteen months— 
he was under twenty and had never done a 
crooked thing in his life. That was the 
cruel part of it. I knew that he was inno- 
cent, but could say no word to save him, 
especially after it was known that he was a 
Larsen and that his brothers were inside. 
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And that is just why I went down to 
Wandsworth. For one thing, I wanted to 
rescue Ed Lasthall from his evil surround- 
ings and put him in a nice moral jail. 

As nine o’clock struck, the two boys came 
out through the little wicket gate in their 
crumpled suits. They saw me at once and 
came over toward me. 

‘“What’s the idea, Sooper?’’ asked Joe. 
*“You’ve got nothing on us.” 

They thought it was a prison-gate arrest. 
We sometimes take a man as he comes out 
of a jail for some offense he committed be- 
fore he went in. 

“Nothing at all, boys,’’ I said in a hurry. 
“Only I thought I’d come along and see if 
there was anything I could do for you.” 

Harry smiled lopsidedly and jerked his 
thumb at the prison door. 


“Skin him if you can, Harry,’ I said; 
“but there are eighteen thousand police- 
men in London whose job it is to see that 
you don’t get away with the pelt.” 

And then I began to talk to them about 
Ed. I thought that, being sore, they would 
squeal a little. You see, I happened to know 
that Pat was the apple of their eyes, and 
thought that if I got to them quick enough 
they would spill everything in the basin. 
But I was wrong. 

“Tt’s no use trying to smoodge us, 
Sooper,’’ said Joe, shaking his head. ‘‘We’ve 
never had any dealings with this man Last- 
hall. He doesn’t know us and we don’t 
know him. But we’re going to get better 
acquainted. Even Pat wasn’t aware that 
he was a fence, though everybody else in 
town seems to know it.” 


“‘] Never Gave That Check or Signed It,’’ Lasthall Said 


“You can walk in there and bring out 
Pat,” he said. ““You put him there!”’ 

“Aw, listen,’ said Joe with a grin, 
“‘what’s the sense of roasting Sooper? You 
know who put Pat away. And, Sooper, we 
are going to make Ed Lasthall be very, very 
sorry for himself!” 

Harry nodded. 

“And when we’ve skinned him we’re 
going abroad to live on the hide,” he said, 
‘and Pat’s joining us. We’ve given him the 
town and the place and the best way of 
getting there.” 

Personally, I take very little notice of 
threats when they are made at the right end 
of a sentence—which is the beginning. It 
doesn’t worry me any when the man I’ve 
sent down turns as he leaves the dock and 
tells me what is going to happen to my face 
when he leaves jail. 

That is natural. After his time’s up he 
usually comes along to see me and apolo- 
gize. But to be threatened after a sentence 
is through—that is different. 


I had my little car on the spot and drove 
them to a coffee shop in Wandsworth, where 
we had breakfast together. Wetalked about 
old friends inside and out, but all the time 
the Larsen boys were on their guard and I 
got nothing out of them that I could put 
into an autobiography, if I ever wrote one. 
The food was better in Wandsworth than 
Pentonville; Hawkey, the coiner, was in 
charge of the library,.and the screws were 
more reasonable. In thieves’ slang, “‘screw”’ 
means ‘‘to look,” and warders and guards 
are called by that name because they look 
through the peepholes into the cells. They 
told me, before I left, that they were going 
to stay with relations at Lewisham, but 
that meant nothing. 

Ordinarily, I warn a man who has been 
threatened at the wrong end of a sentence; 
but Ed was my lawful prey and I was look- 
ing forward to the day when I should put 
him in the steel pen and read over a charge 
to him; and those kinds of birds you don’t 
warn. 


December 5 
q 


When I saw him a few days after 
coming out of Nethersole’s Bank loo 
black as thunder. His face changed 
when he saw me, but he was too y 
hide up his feelings. 

“Morning, Sooper. What’s the; 
with that bank? I’ve been a Glie 
twelve years and they treat me like 

““What’s the trouble?” I asked hj! 

It appeared that he had been nego 
for the purchase of a big block of f 
Baker Street. He bought and sold pr 
as a side line, and always at a prof 
this was one of his biggest deals, 

“‘T’venever had less than thirty-fiyi) 
sand pounds in my current acco 
said, ‘‘and they know that I’m as gs 
Rothschild’s, and yet when I ask the 
twenty thousand loan to finish thi 
they treat me 
were a thief, | 
only wane 
for three day 
can lodge the, 
against the , 

Thesumh 
find was sé 
thousand, } 
meant that h 
account was 


count; but1\ 
my mind tk 
that Ed expt 
day would: 
when he woul 
to jump forsi4 


Nethersole 
one of the } 
banks in I} 


to put ‘‘Nethersole’s Bank” on f 
paper. 

I don’t suppose that he was serio} 
convenienced, because he had moj 
deposit at the Crédit Lyonnais. An) 
heard that the deal had gone thro 

I had Sergeant Brett into my ofé 
day after I met Lasthall. 

“Watch out for the Larsen boys, 
him, for my job was to keep the pof 
of the business in good shape and! 
Brett had: to know what the trou 
and when I explained he seemed amé 

“Thieves big and little have beer! 
to get money out of Ed ever sincel’) 
in this division. Poor old Looey bu? 
house in Colville Gardens and got } 
out of it but nine months’ hard lab 
Larsen boys will have to improve ¢ 
style to have any hope of catching La’ 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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ontinued from Page 166) 
know that I agreed with him. As 
id before, all criminals are fools, 
‘is reason: They never choose the 
erial. Their workmanship is fine, 
nety-nine cases out of a hundred 
a the position of carpenters work- 
a], There never was a good watch- 
o could do much with a pick and 
‘and the Larsen boys had worked 
jeir cleverest gags on people with 
imagination as the average cow, 
vally they had come unstuck. 
ys were kind of superior confi- 
a, and they had got into trouble 
aey had operated on brokers and 
nen instead of on poets and par- 
sstudied their methods very care- 
I’m bound to admit that their 
the cleverest that has ever come 
+ notice. But they had failed 
hey were aiming at the wrong 
windle to succeed, it is necessary 
ybody concerned, including the 
on, should have the minds of 
No con man has ever made 
sept out of the potentially dishon- 
ink “potentially” is the right 
tif it isn’t, you'll know what I 


sthing of the boys, nor did Brett, 
ked as though the Larsens had 
sst. There was no mention of 
er in confidentials or in the Hue- 
'and although I read the news- 
hant I could find no record of a 


hant buying blocks of shares in 
ican gold mines or oil concessions 
bia. 

boys had a little money put 
‘as the saver of the family—and 
just a chance that they had de- 
quit and had found work that 
a comeback. But I was wrong. 
istory afterward from Ed, and it 
easy story to get, because every 
ices he either knocked his head 
» wall or stopped to remark what 
| the Larsens if he ever laid his 
hem. And when he wasn’t doing 
as praying that the Lord would 
‘ing vicious to Joe and Harry at 
‘minute. I never knew Ed had 
nin his system until then, but 
‘he was rather strong for prayer. 
ie middle of April he had a letter 
m called Weiss, asking him on 
41s he’d loan him a thousand 
Ud did a lot of advertising and 
'y large connection. Hesent Mr. 
usual inquiry form; you know 
|| thing I mean—kindly state age, 
2s, where born, how often bank- 
in reply he had a strange letter, 
I seen: 


bir: I need hardly tell you that I 
(ven you my own name. I am in 
uble, not on my own account but 
| of my brother. I am still hop- 
je blow may be averted, and that 
ke necessary for me to come to 
ky How terrible it is that the 
ders should be visited upon the 
(| Your most kind and generous 
1 ouched me very deeply. I feel, 
a in you I have a good and loyal 


rill write to you later when mat- 
p. “Yours sincerely, 
f “M. WEISS.” 


or was dated from an accommo- 
ress in South London, and Ed’s 
generous letter’’ he wrote about 
‘(sual brotherly hokum that Ed 
| all Prospective clients. 

# wasn’t so much puzzled by the 
Jhould have been. I guess he had 
ious correspondence; and being 
dal money lender, he knew that 
‘rows for themselves. They al- 
the money for a dear friend or 
d or to help somebody else. 
‘(her backed a bill for a near rela- 
tly’ve been the victims of other 
tances. i 

further came, and Mr. Weiss 
“put of Ed’s memory until the 
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third day of May, which was a Friday. 
Edward was sitting in his office, reading 
the Sporting Life. He was going away to 
Brighton that night to spend the week-end, 
and he was only waiting till Sarah brought 
up some letters for him to sign before he 
left the office. He had read through yes- 
terday’s racing and was wondering if any 
of his clients had been hit, when his new 
clerk came in and said there was a young 
man who wanted to see him. 
“What is his name?” 


“Mr. Weiss,” replied the girl, and then . 


Ed remembered the mad letter he had had. 

“Shoot him in,’’ he said, and a second or 
two later Mr. Weiss came in. 

Ed said he was a young and artistic look- 
ing man, and so far as I can understand, 
Ed got the notion that he was artistic be- 
cause he wore no waistcoat, had a big, black 
flowing tie and longish hair. He seemed in 
a terrible state of agitation; his lips were 
trembling, and he couldn’t keep still for a 
second. He was hardly in the chair where 
Lasthall politely asked him to sit before he 
was on his feet again, walking up and down 
the room. 

“Forgive me,” he said—Ed Lasthall re- 
peated the conversation word for word; I 
guess it had burnt itself in pretty deeply. 
“Forgive me, Mr. Lasthall, but I hardly 
know whether I’m standing on my head or 
my heels. This is dreadful—dreadful! I’ve 
guessed the truth all these months, yet the 
news has come as a blow to me. Oh, 
Johnny, Johnny, how could you!” 

He wrung his hands like a man in the last 
stages of despair. 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Weiss,” said Ed. 
He had seen folk carry on in that way be- 
fore, but it was usually after a loan came 
due. 

““My name isn’t Weiss,”’ the young man 
replied. “‘I am Arthur Jorlton.” 

Now Ed had no knowledge of art or 
poetry, but there was a dim idea at the back 
of his mind that he had either seen the 
name in the papers or had somewhere heard 
of it before. 

“T am Arthur Jorlton,” said the young 
man, rather impatiently. ‘“‘ You must know 
my work. I havea play at the Everywom- 
an’s Theater.” 

And then Ed remembered. It was one of 
those highbrow plays that the critics like 
but the public won’t pay to see; all about 
souls and the rights of women to do as they 
darned please; and Ed, who was strong for 
girl and music shows, had enough knowl- 
edge of the theater to know that Tomb- 
stones—that was the name of the play— 
was an artistic success and was losing 
money. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Jorlton, I know your 
work very well,’ he said. “That play of 
yours is one of the greatest we’ve ever had 
on the stage, and shows that the British 
drama is coming back to its own.”’ 

He remembered this bit from a criticism 
he’d read. 

“‘ Artistic success?” said Jorlton bitterly. 
“Here I am on the very threshold of fame— 
and this has happened!”’ 

Ed waited to hear what ‘“‘this’”’ was. 

“T have feared it,’ said Mr. Jorlton, 
throwing his arms about like an actor. “I 
taxed him with it in March. I said, ‘John, 
I cannot understand how, on your salary, 
you can afford to keep this expensive flat 
and to play the races as you do.’ He told 
me that he was earning a lot of money by 
his literary work, and like a fool I believed 
him.” 

“And what has he done?” asked Ed very 
gently. He was beginning to get the hang 
of the situation. 

“What has he done?” Mr. Jorlton 
turned round on him fiercely. ‘‘He has not 
only ruined himself irretrievably, he has 
not only ruined me, but by his wicked folly 
he has dragged down thousands of innocent 
men and women to ruin and penury!”’ 

Ed looked at the clock; it was ten min- 
utes past three, and he was due to catch the 
3:40 for Brighton. 

“Now listen, Mr. Jorlton. You come 
along and see me on Monday morning and 
we'll have a heart-to-heart talk By 
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“On Monday morning it will be too 
late,’ said the young man, who became 
calm in an instant; and pulling up his chair 
to the other side of the desk, sat down. 
“Mr. Lasthall, I am not a business man,” 
he said. “You would hardly expect that in 
one of my temperament. I am a writer, a 
dreamer, a poet, if you will. Only the terri- 
ble force of necessity would have brought 
me to you; but I am encouraged by the 
humanity of your letter. I want to borrow 
three thousand pounds for a fortnight.” 

“Really?” said Ed politely. ‘‘That’s a 
very large sum, Mr. Jorlton, and ‘of course 
you have security?” 

Nobody who had ever been to borrow 
money from Ed had had security, and he 
nearly dropped off his chair when the man 
took out of his pocket a thick envelope and 
produced a bundle of War-Loan scrip. 

“There is a thousand pounds’ worth of 
War Loan here,” hesaid. ‘‘But a thousand 
pounds is not enough, and although I know 
nothing of business, I realize that it is fool- 
ish to ask you to accept a thousand pounds’ 
worth of security for a loan of three thou- 
sand.” 

Ed looked at the scrip and then at Mr. 
Jorlton. 

“Tt is certainly not a proposition that I 
could listen to,”’ he said. ‘I’m willing to 
give you a thousand-pound loan on the 
security of this stock a 

The young man shook his head. 

“That is not enough. Indeed, three thou- 
sand pounds is not enough, but it would 
stave off the ruin which I fear is inevitable. 
The auditors are making a very careful 
examination of the books, and I am afraid 
the bank suspects something is wrong.” 

“The bank?” said Ed quickly. ‘‘ Which 
bank is this?” 

But Mr. Jorlton was not agreeable to 
telling that. 

“Tt is a private bank, that is all I can tell 
you.” 

“And your brother has been robbing it?”’ 
asked Ed, going pale. 
has he taken?” 

Mr. Jorlton sighed wearily. 


“How much money 


“‘T can’t tell you exactly. It must be be- | 


tween a hundred and fifty thousand and 
two hundred thousand. Sufficient, I fear, 
unless the joint-stock banks come to their 
rescue, to ruin this unfortunate house.” 

He took a drink of water to steady him- 
self. 

“‘Tt’s Nethersole’s Bank, isn’t it?’ he 
asked, and the young man looked at him 
suspiciously. 

“How did you know that?” 

“Never mind how I knew it,” said Ed 
roughly. “Is it or is it not?” 

“Tt is,’”’ said Mr. Jorlton, in a whisper. 

Ed sat back in his chair and did some 
quick thinking. ‘‘Have these defalcations 
been discovered?’’ he asked. 


“Not yet,” said Mr. Jorlton, “but I 
fear i 
“Never mind what you fear. You say 


the auditors are in and the loss hasn’t been 
discovered? How much money has your 
brother taken?”’ 

The young man pulled a small book from 
his pocket and turned the leaves. 

“He has a record of a hundred and 
sixty-one thousand pounds. It has been 
taken from the account of a very rich man 
named Buckler.” 

Ed knew Buckler; a retired wine mer- 
chant who lived in Ladbroke Grove. As I 
say, Ed was a quick thinker. Nethersole’s 
principal branch was at Notting Hill, and 
the peculiarity of the bank was that it kept 
on the premises an enormous cash reserve. 

“Ts your brother at the bank?” he asked. 

“No,” said the young man. “He has 
absented himself today. I couldn’t let him 
run the risk of arrest. He sent a message to 
say that he was sick. Now, Mr. Lasthall, 
can you help me?” 

Ed looked at the clock again; it was 
twenty past three; the bank closed at half 
past. } 

“Just wait here,” he said. “T’ll go along 
to my bank and get some money, and then 
Ill fix you.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Your Christmas Gift 
Will Bring Him Joy 
Every Morning 


Make him happy with a James Stropper. 
It puts a better-than-new edge on his 
blade and gives him the finest shave 
he ever had. 


It is the on/y stropper that duplicates the slid- 
ing diagoni al stroke of the expert barber and 
“whips” the original bevel from edge to edge. 
Models for Gillette, Gem, Ever-ready, Enders, 
Auto Strop, Durham Duplex now ready at your 
druggist’s or hardware dealer’s. If you cannot 
get it write direct to us. We will 
deliver the James Stropper 
through any dealer you mention. 
Price $2.00. Specify make of 
razor you use. 


DUDLEY FREEMAN CoO. 
80 Boylston St. Boston 


Gold-plated spe- 
cial leather strop, 
in Morocco case— 


Dull Blades 


—— 
L_ 


Savannah 


GEORGIA 
A City—A Port—A Resort 
Natural beauty, historic romance and a 


climate, ah, so mild! Ten months of growing 
days for rich Southern blooms and all year for 
the outdoor enthusiast. 


Excellent hotels, sports and amusements. 
The country’s oldest golf club, with four more— 
one of which will soon be open for play—as part 
of a great recreational development program. 


National highways, railroads and ocean 
steamers meet at Savannah for a vast interna- 
tional trade. Merchants and manufacturers 
are concentrating their ability and money there. 
Nationally known capitalists have invested 
heavily in Savannah coastal property. 

“Recently, a chain of bridges at Savannah has 
been completed to save 210 miles via Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Richmond, Va., on the long 
North to South motor tour. 

Railroads grant stopover privileges on all 
round trip Florida tickets. 

For illustrative booklets and road infor- 
mation, address 


Tourist Department 
BOARD OF TRADE 
9 E. Broughton Street 
SAVANNAH GEORGIA 
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Model 1600-R-2 
= Radio Cabinet. Wal- 
fm nut or Mahogany. 
@ Price complete, less 
tubes and batteries, 

200 
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Model 1120-R-2 


Radio Cabinet. Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. Price complete, less 
tubes and batteries, $225 


aa A 


Model 1320-R-2-D 
Radio Cabinet. Walnut or Ma- 


hogany. Price complete, less 
tubes and batteries, $265 


Model 1400-R-1 


Radio Cabinet. Mahogany. 
Price complete, less set, tubes 
and batteries, $75 
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C Radio and Phonograph 
made beautiful — 


A CHIPPENDALE cabinet to adorn your living room. Graceful lines 
and rich burl woods to charm the eyes of you and your friends. 
Crowned with a vase of flowers (for the top is stationary), a lovely and 
harmonious object in your home. 


f; 
f 
o 


Model 1500-R-3 , 8 
Chinese Chippendale ¢> U1 {| | 
Style. Walnut or Ma- + 
hogany. Price complete, 
less tubes and batteries, 


Pooley »—> ‘ey 
Radio-Phonograph ve | | | 


(7- L 


What is it? Simply a musical instrument—but a royal one. Here are 
a 5-tube Atwater Kent Receiver—a built-in Pooley floating horn of lus- 
cious tone—a superb Pooley Phonograph—all hidden, all instantly 
accessible. Batteries and wires concealed, too. 


The entertainments of the air—the riches of the records are yours to 
command through this charming bit of furniture. And it is made to 
last a lifetime. 

Pictures give a hint of it. But see and hear it at the nearby Pooley dealer's. 


Six beautiful, new Pooley Radio Cabinets and Radio-Phonograph Cabinets, priced from 
$75 to $295, are shown and described in a booklet that is waiting for you. Send for it. 


THE? POOL EN SG OMe Aran 
1652 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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sd his check book, dashed down- 
hailed a taxi. He only had about 
red yards to go; but time was 
ind three minutes later he walked 
ank and made his way to the desk 
‘eashier who usually attended to 
re were two or three people wait- 
) checks or pay in, and Ed got al- 
Je himself as the hands of the 
red toward half-past three. At 
1e to his turn. 

yfternoon, Mr. Lasthall,”’ said the 
who was rather talkative. “I’m 
ave kept you waiting, but we’re 
rt-handed just now. One of our 
way ill—a young man whom you 
» remembered seeing. He’s a 
Jorlton, the play writer.” 

es,’ said Ed. “‘Very interesting. 
tell me the amount of my bal- 


‘n tell you anything,” said the 
’, “We've got the auditors in 
a 

ted, hardly daring to draw a 
'y and by the cashier came back 
daslip under the grille. Thirty- 
jsand five hundred pounds was 
it, and with shaking hands Ed 
ck. The cashier looked at it. 
nearly closes your | account, Mr. 
| he said. 

tered something about buying 
, ond the cashier went away. He 
la long time, and Ed was begin- 
: hot under the collar, when the 


man came back, and laying a 
notes on the counter, counted 


ler - doors of the bank were closed 
te that didn’t matter to Ed Last- 
|\tuffed the money-into his pocket 
ing that he had been hauled into 
wx going down for the third time. 
yter opened the door for him and 


tting Hill Gate when somebody 
on the shoulder, and he turned 
Gee a strange and official-looking 
eo ‘ 
Jame is Lasthall, isn’t it? I’m 
lefferson from Scotland Yard. 
me along and see Entei: He 
k to you.’ 
” said Ed, in surprise. 
with me?” 
y tell you that at the Yard.” 

snot at the Yard,” began Ed. 
1; want to argue with you,” said 
tfefferson shortly. ‘‘If it’s any 


“What 


|u, you’re under arrest.”’ 
i) nearly dropped. I guess he’d 
ting a squeal from some of the 
€ers for a very long time. 


“* Look, Mamma! There’s a Lady 


into the street, and was turning: 
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“Sooper has got nothing on me,”’ he said, 
“and if you arrest me there’s going to be 
bad trouble.” 

There was a car waiting, and at Jeffer- 
son’s signal it pulled up by the side of the 
curb and Ed was pushed in. 

““There’s no sense in getting up in the air 
about this,’’ said Jefferson. ‘‘The Yard is 
always making mistakes, and probably this 
is one. And anyway, I’m only doing my 
duty.” 

This calmed Ed Lasthall, though he was 
a bit shaken, I imagine; and when Jefferson 
offered him his case he took a cigarette with 
a laugh. 

“There’s trouble coming to those people 
at the Yard,” he boasted. “I’m not the 
man to stand for this sort of thing.”’ 

“T’ll bet you’re not,” said the sergeant. 

Ed told me that it was after he’d smoked 
halfway through the cigarette that he be- 
gan to feel sleepy, but he was suspicious of 
nothing. 

At eleven o’clock that night, Ed, covered 
with dust and looking as if he had been 
passed through a cinder sifter, staggered 
into the police station near Chislehurst 
Common. He hadn’t any idea what had 
happened to him except that he’d gone to 
sleep, and that when he woke up he was 
lying on the grass with a pillow under his 
head, no money in his pocket and a tongue 
like sandpaper. They brought him along to 
mé and he spilled his story with all kinds 
of emotional variations, and as soon as I’d 
heard it through I sent out a hurry call to 
pull in the brothers Larsen. 


Of course, there was a young man at the | 


bank, called Jorlton, and he was the brother 


of the dramatist; but the “‘dramatist’”’ who | 
called on Ed Lasthall and scared him into | 
drawing his money from the bank was Joe | 
Larsen, and the artistic detective was his | 


brother Harry. I guess Joe was the car 
driver—Ed Lasthall remembered that he 
wore goggles. It was the cleverest thing 
that has ever been done in our division. 

We never caught the Larsens. When Pat 
came out of prison we put him under ob- 
servation, but he slipped us and disap- 
peared from England. The only clew I had 
was that whilst he was in prison he was 
learning Spanish, and that’s no clew, ex- 
cept for detectives who go around deduct- 
ing and theorizing. 

The only good thing that came out of it 
was that Nethersole’s Bank, which is as 
sound as the Bank of England, closed Ed’s 
account; but he must have had plenty of 
money, for when we pinched him a year 
later, in connection with the Duchess of 
Helboro’s diamonds, 


three years when he ought to have had 
seven. 
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Without Any Legs !’’ 


he briefed the best | 
counsel in England and got away with | 
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Money Often is Saved 


int 


MAN who knows shipping require- 
ments and how to meet them from a 
box engineering point of view has many 


chances to reduce costs on the shipment of 


goods. 


General Box Engineers often go into the 
shipping methods of manufacturers and de- 
sign boxes that are stronger and lighter than 
the old containers, thus cutting down both 
damage losses and freight costs and saving 
in assembling and packing expense. 


In one instance, through the Pioneer Crate 
the container weight was reduced from fifty 
to thirty-five pounds. The old crate was built 
on the job and packed in one hour’s time. The 
Pioneer—practically assembled as we de- 
liver it—requires but five minutes for as- 
sembling and packing. The Pioneer crate is 
stronger. It is handier. Its shape is adapted 
to the product. 


A General Box Engineer will gladly call on 
you and make a study and report—without 
cost to you—on the money that may be 
saved in your shipping room. Write us when 
he may call. Let us mail you, too, “General 
Box Service’”—bulletins on what our engi- 
neers have saved others. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


508 North Dearborn Street - 


Factories—Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 

Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Fast St. Louis, Ill., Ilimo, Mo., 

Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Orleans, La., Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 


GENERAL BOX 


Chicago, Illinois 


he Shipping Room 


To the ‘Receiver 


The receiver of mer- 
chandise has, or 
should have, a keen 
interest in the kind 
of container used to 


ship his goods. Pro- 
gressive manufac- 
turers recognize this 
and ship in contain- 
ers that are safe and 
economical;thatcan 
be opened and un- 
packed quickly— 
and can be re-used. 


Pioneer Boxes and 
Crates are highly re- 
garded by receivers. 
They are light and 
strong. They pre- 
vent petty theft. 
They are opened in 
a few seconds. The 
entire top lifts up 
like thelidofatrunk. 
Contents are un- 
packed quickly. 


’ A booklet, ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments’’ will 
be sent you free—if 
you will write for it. 


FINISHED PRODUCT 
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It fits 


Brushing doesn’t mean cleaning — 
unless the brush fits into the places 
that need cleaning. Dr. West’s is 


the one brush that 
is shaped to that 
back arch of the 
teeth. No crevice 
is immune to its 
pointed, clean pick- 
ing bristles. No 
poking or tedious 
searching. Just a 
natural, easy up or 
down sweep that 
removes the cause 
of tooth decay. 

Words mean noth- 
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ing—unless you can see just why 
and how Dr. West’s fits the teeth. 
The picture above—without one 


other word of rea- 
son—proves con- 
clusively why Dr. 
West’s cleans the 
teeth—inside, be- 
tween and outside. 


There’s a Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush for every 
member of the family! 
Prices: Adult's, §0c; 
Youth’s, 35c; Child’s, 
25c; Gum Massage, 


75c. Canadian prices 
same as U.S. A. 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush contacts 
every curve and angle and crevice. While almost any tooth brush will clean 


outside surfaces, Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 


TOOTH BRUSH 


WECO 
Produce 


| except his hopes of Lois. 
| commented: 
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THE PERFECT ACCIDENT | 


(Continued from Page 24) 


‘“What are you going to do then?” 

He explained to her what he was plan- 
ning to do, what he was hoping to do—all 
To himself he 
“She makes me feel so darned 
impersonal! I think I’d better yank us out 
of this rut of business talk. I’ll get her to go 
for a walk—and work things different.” 

In the street, under the tall, nocturnally 
graceful elms, with the full moon rising 
toward their branches like a gigantic drift- 
ing snowflake, he walked ecstatically at 
Lois’ side and talked of the value of popu- 
larity contest in increasing newspaper cir- 
culation. Inwardly, he groaned. ‘“‘Why 
can’t I lay off this shop talk? But darn it, 
she encourages me. I wish she’d 
hang on my words less and my arm more!”’ 

Even as he talked, even between phrases 
and syllables, he was conscious of her sup- 
ple slimness in the blue crépe dress, the 
neck of which revealed a delicious triangle 
of white flesh rising to her full soft throat. 

When they came back to her house, and 
stood facing each other to say good night, 
the flame of her eyes caught him again, and 
his brain swirled. 

“You’re all wrapped up in your work, 
aren’t you, Ferris? I think that’s fine!” 

“Yes, Iam. It means a lot to me. It’s 
fascinating.” 

“You do love it, don’t you?”’ 

‘“Yes; there’s nothing in the world I love 
more.” 

“That’s as it should be. 
night, Ferris.” 

“Goodnight, Lois.” 

He went down the street saying to him- 
self, ‘What an unmitigated liar I am! 
Keep away from me, Diogenes! It’s dis- 
gusting! I’ll never do that again.” 

But he did the same thing the next Satur- 
day, and the next, and the next. Schemes 
of promotion, plans for improving the 
Leader’s circulation, fell so exclusively from 
his lips in Lois’ presence that his dream of 
the perfect accident began to undergo a 
harrowing change. At night, when he 
dreamed that dream now, and sprang out 
of the train to rescue Lois from the wreck- 
age, she lifted her face to his and said, 
“Subscriptions resulting from prize con- 
tests are an unhealthy increase of circula- 
tion, aren’t they?’’ And he replied, “Yes, 
dear. By that method the newspaper 
bankrupts its future.’’ And then, while the 
wreckage blazed and the cries of passengers 
dying miserably rent the air, he ran up and 
down the embankment, shouting, “‘Fur- 
thermore, when the subscriptions end, the 


1” 


readers make no renewals! 


Good- 


II 


N A SATURDAY night in July, when 

the warm summer air scarcely stirred 
through the town, he left his boarding 
house at the usual hour. He made his way 
impatiently through the Saturday-night 
crowds, as he always did, eager to get.to the 
other side of town where Lois lived, irked 
by the slow, crawling throngs and their 
window-shopping pace, the eddies whirling 
in and out of stores—farmers, shoe work- 
ers, cigar workers, wives and husbands, 
children and babies, all pouring into Leigh- 
tonville on this night; the husbands with 
their weekly pay envelopes in their pockets, 
the wives with some of it to spend, all in a 
stream of life flowing with irritatingly stub- 
born sluggishness along Main Street. 

Tonight he would propose to Lois. He 
wouldn’t hold off any longer. He’d ask her 
to marry him and have the agony over 
with—and the ecstasy afterward, if she 
said yes. 

He saw the baby carriages parked at the 
side of each store entrance, and inside, 
stout women dragging little boys by the 
hand as if they were inanimate bundles to 
be yanked through the crowds, flopping 
back and forth, bumping people on all sides. 
The sidewalks were packed full, the streets 
first flowed and then were dammed with 
traffic, which the policemen at the corners 


December 


tried to release in a steadier str 
were automobiles, buggies, farm} 
with horses, and once in a while a) 

At Eddie Mullins’ cigar store, wi 
close to the Chenango bridge, an| 
within a couple of minutes of Lois 
Ferris stopped, for he was a little; 
time. In the cigar store he found 
crowd of young citizens and the us 
culine persiflage. Here, too, he enec, 
Herb Andrus. | 

“On your way to see Lois?” | 
Herb easily. | 

“Yes,’’ replied Ferris, suddenly 
none of the confident poise of Hert! 
and manner. Herb evidently k 
about his Saturday-night calls 
house. Herb was a hearty, good: 
fellow, solidly built and sanguine, 
four-plus knickers and had what 
school prospectuses called personal 

“Have a cigar, Ferris?” invit 
companionably. 

“No, thanks.” 

“Lois and I both like you a lot,| 

Ferris felt his heart suddenly ski) 

“That:s02.7, 

“Of course!’’ Herb assured him 
reservation. “I suppose I might 
tell you. You'll know in time 
Lois and I are engaged.” 

““HWingaged?”’ 

Ferris felt dazed. The flood of ¥ 
store seemed to heave under hi 
pavement buckling with the heat,| 

As soon as he recovered sufticier! 
this upheaval to find his voice for } 
of conversation, he tried to conji 
Herb, as one man to another, anc( 
him happiness—an emotional 
which Ferris felt he could never ack 
himself now. Then he began } 
doubts about his evening’s eng) 
with Lois. : 

“That’s all right,”’ Herb told hitk 
sively. “‘Go ahead. Lois told meh 
expecting you. She likes to talk yi 
over with you. Our engagement ist 
to make any difference in your fr) 
What do you think I am, a goofy’ 

“No, no, Herb! You—you'e: 

Ferris acknowledged, with a feel 
pression, that Herb had reached a! 
far above him. He went out into t? 
again to continue his way to Loi 
the crowds that had been flowing ‘ 
sidewalks with such deliberate slujl 
seemed a stream of life on which 
a dead object, a piece of débris. 

It was too late to ask Lois tom’ 
That dream had been shattered. | 

In River Drive, not far from Lo} 
he paused in doubt, and said ti 
miserably: ‘‘ Why should I goon W 
It’s a mockery. Lois is going " 


been such a dub! What’s the good! 
her and talking about advertising! 
culation figures and advertising re 
course, I couldn’t talk about any! 
now.” > | 
Fifteen minutes later he was ¢ 
out a new moon to Lois over her! 
and saying: | 
“It’s a lover’s moon, the kind| 
give a girl like you for an earring. 
Lois, leaning against the pc 
looked at him, astonished. 
“Why, Ferris, I never heard ? 
like this before!” | 
““Oh, I’ve talked like this fret 
he returned. 
“Not to me.” 
“Yes; but not out loud.” 
She laughed and moved to 
sitting-room door. 
He followed her into the ho 
foundly perplexed at himself. F 
on the divan, he couldn’t tell 
now that he had been robbed 0 
felt himself uttering freely the 
that he should have told her Jor 
It was impossible for him to hold 
(Continued on Page 177 
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‘ontinued from Page 174) 
sly passionate declarations, caus- 
to stare at him amazed. There 
transfiguring glow in his eyes 
up his whole sharp face. 
oo late for me to tell you these 
w, Lois,” he said, ‘‘and just for 
on, I guess, I’ve got to tell you. 
y. I’ve never loved anybody as I 
_ T’'ll never love anybody again as 
t. You—you’re wonderful! To 
have been a dream woman—a 
inattainable woman. Oh, the 
T’ve had about you, Lois! No 
ju look surprised. 
| be more surprised if you knew 
hy, I even had the house picked 
: we were to live, and my salary 
at the office—in my dreams, of 
nd all the while I’ve loved you, 
. so ea 
sed, trembling, and was suddenly 
y the thought of what he was say- 
s;rush of words. He was making 
other man’s fiancée. He was tak- 
atage of Herb’s confidence. It 
desperate. 
to tell you this,’”’ he groaned, 
ip his hat. “I had to get it off my 
ind the next moment he had seized 
tough embrace and kissed her 
lly on the lips. 
ly ashamed, he cried, “Good- 
bolted out of the room. The 
‘slammed after him decisively. 
t home, knowing that he would 
Lois again. That night he 
f running up and down the rail- 
yvankment beside the wrecked 
sued by a mob of infuriated pas- 
outing at him accusingly. 


JAYS came and went, and Ferris 
jerossed the bridge into River 
» avoided the part of town where 


) 111 


| twice he saw Herb Andrus as 
‘the cigar store, but Herb said 
‘Lois, and Ferris was spared the 
vareply. 
smmer passed. Ferris actually 
le dreamed-of raise in salary at 
’ office and, more than that, he 
; the head of the promotion de- 
jluring Mr. Clitter’s vacation. 
faeans,”’ he was told by the busi- 
iger, “that if Mr. Clitter ever 
rou’ll get the job.” 
jiness manager was as good as 
| Mr. Clitter, who had always 
he gospel of writing advertise- 
would have a pull, was enticed 
ia by some sunlit El Dorado, and 
td him- 
/ romo- 
hed of 
—a re- 
| posi- 
‘/ne so 


1 could 
ied in 
| blank 
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were no more entries to pen about the nights 
he saw Lois. 
ry; 
TANS it was Saturday night in Leigh- 
tonville. Again the sidewalks swarmed 
with the slow multitudes. Again through 
the open doors of the five-and-ten-cent 
store, which gave off an odor of cheap 
chocolates, men and women and children 
pushed with dogged determination. And 
again Ferris walked through the Main 
Street crowds; but now, instead of having 
a goal to hasten toward, he drifted with 
the throngs, abstracted, heedless of where 
the stream swept him. 

As he stopped abruptly on the curb to 
look up at the courthouse clock, to assure 
himself that the hours were really passing, 
he reckoned without the force of pedestrian 
traffic behind him. Immediately behind 
him was a baby carriage, and behind the 
baby carriage was a stout, resolute mother 
bent on seeing all she could. 

Ferris, of course, realizing that traffic 
regulations in Leightonville ran riot, should 
have put out his hand, perhaps, to signal 
to the baby carriage and its maternal 
motive force that he was coming to a halt. 
Failing this, he had only himself to blame 
for what happened. 

The baby carriage, propelled by the in- 
attentive mother, pushed him forcibly off 
the curb directly in front of a bicycle ridden 
by a boy in a breathless hurry, as most 
boys are, to get nowhere. 

Boy, bicycle and Ferris all piled up in a 
heap. The boy and the bicycle got up. 
Ferris lay still; his head had hit the curb. 

Of course the crowd, being already 
there, did not have to gather around the 
spot; it merely stood still. Somebody 
said, “‘He’s unconscious’”’; and somebody 
else said, “‘He’s killed!”” The boy with the 
bicycle said, “‘Gee whitakers! It wasn’t 
my fault.” The woman with the baby 
carriage said nothing; she was already 
half a block up the street, inattentively 
pushing the carriage while gazing at a shop 
window. A policeman called an ambulance, 
and the ambulance, clanging through the 
clamorous street, carried Ferris to the city 
hospital, where he did not regain conscious- 
ness until the next day. 

From his white bed he looked bewildered 
around at the other white beds in the ward, 
at the small enamel tables, and the nurse 
standing at his bedside, regarding him with 
her chart in her hand. 

**A hospital, eh? Must have got quite a 
bump.” And he began to grow more curi- 
ous about himself. 

The nurse leaned over him abruptly. 

“Don’t touch the bandage on your head. 
They took half a dozen stitches in it.” 


The Comic:Strip Artist Poses a Model 
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Ferris lay back and closed his eyes 
wearily. When he opened them again, he 
was aware of the dusk of evening and a 
soft hand caressing his head. 

“T feel.a lot better, nurse,’”’ he said. ‘I 
had a good sleep.” 

_“That’s fine, Ferris.’ 

It was Lois Harmon’s voice he heard at 
his side. He caught his breath. Blinking 
his eyes, to make sure that he was indeed 
awake again, he saw that it was Lois Har- 
mon and not the nurse who stood so close 
to him now. 

“Lois!’’ he gasped. 

“Don’t stir!” she cautioned him, putting 
her hand on his cheek. 

“How did you come to be here?” 

“To see you, silly!’’ she said, with a 
tender rebuke for his lack of comprehen- 
sion. 

“But how did you know?” 

“They found my name in your memo- 
randum book. ‘In case of accident, notify 
Lois Harmon, 96 River Drive.’ That was 
sweet of you, Ferris.” 

Again he gasped, and then lay wonder- 
ing. He remembered now that he had 
written Lois’ name on the identification 
page in his little black book a long while 
ago, when he had been seeing her regularly. 
She had succeeded the Queen of Rumania. 
And after the fatal night when he had seen 
Lois for the last time, he had forgotten to 
erase her name and supplant it with 
another equally remote. 

He let his gaze travel to Lois’ vivid 
little face and then he perceived what she 
held in her hand. It was his black book. 

““Yes,’’ she said, answering the look of 
panic in his eyes, “‘I read every word of 
it—especially the notes about me.” 

He looked frightened. 

“TT never expected to see you 
again—after that night when I—when 
I 9 

““When you kissed me?’”’ She smiled at 
him. 

“Tf you could call it that.” 

“T’ve called it a lot of things since then, 
and most of them nice—though you were 
rather rough-and-ready. However, I for- 
give you, Ferris.”” She bent over and 
kissed him gently. “I love you, dear.” 

“But you are engaged to Herb!” 

“Not any more. It was a mistake— 
and we're out of it now. Herb and I were 
never meant for each other. Herb was 
meant more for the cigar store where he 
hangs out, and I was meant for you. 
Herb’s all right, but he’s like a thousand 
other young men. . Do you still love 
me, Ferris?” 

“Love you?” He gazed at her with 
that transfiguring glow in his eyes. “I 
adore you! 
You're all I have 
in the world— 
and all I want.” 
Their hands met 
and clung to- 
gether on the 
sheet. Then he 
said, agreeing 
with her happily 
but inconsequen- 
tially. 

“Herb’s all 
right, isn’t he? 
He offered me a 
cigar one night.” 

She smiled 
over him. 

“Ferris, what 
knocked you 
down? Was ita 
car?” 

“No; nothing 
so dignified.’”’ He 
sighed, elated. 
“Even so, it was 
a perfect acci- 
dent. It brought 


me you. It was 
a baby carriage, 
dear.” 


For some rea- 
son Lois blushed 
beautifully. 
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Yello Boys ~ 


The oreatest thrill 
you can have 


The New Erector 
the world’s 
greatest toy / 


Was aboy hasan Erector Set hecan 
make working models of steam 
shovels, concrete mixers, locomotives, 
draw-bridges, hundreds of engineering 
toys. The powerful Erector electric 
motor makes them whiz and go. 


Erector exclusive features are:—Its 
square girders; curved girders; steam 
shovel; new Erector boiler; dredge 
bucket; giant fly wheel. Other Erector 
features are:—lIts perforated strips; a 
great assortment of gears and hundreds 
of other perfect mechanical parts for a 
boy to build a new toy every day. 


Sign this coupon and I will send my 
new free book about the new Erector, 
“One Thousand Toys in One’’, also a 
present, the Mysterious Gilbertscope. 


Super Erector No. 7—$10 


THE most popular Erector Set—contains 
powerful electric motor, new Erector boiler, 
steam shovel, base plates, curved girders, as- 
sortment of gears—473 
parts, builds 533 models 
—with 64-page manual 
in colors. Packed in 
wooden chest. Price $10. 
Other Erector Sets 
from $1.00 to $50.00. 


A. C. GILBERT CO. 
118 Blatchley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Please send your free book, ‘1,000 toys 
in 1”’ and also the Gilbertscope to the 
following address: 


Use (© PAGE'S for 


permanent mending 
——— 


StYoRg Ct 
» CHICAGO ,SANFRA 
STREAL LONDON’ PARIS,8E8 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? Asin everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 
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THERMIODYNE—Model TF6 on Speaker Table 


The Speaker Table, shown in the illustration, has a 
built-in Loud Speaker concealed by open grille. 
Ample room for Batteries and Charger. Beautifully 
finished in Walnut to match Model TF6. 


Price of Speaker Table 
Rocky Mountain and Coast States...... 


THERMIODYNE—Model TF5—FIVE TUBES 


Master Control Radio built on same successful principles as TF6. 
Phenomenal selectivity, distance-getting ability and tone quality. 
Two Stages of Thermionic Frequency, Detector, and Two Stages 
of Audio Frequency. Master Control. Outdoor Antenna. 
Finished in duo-tone Walnut. 


Price (without accessories) 
Rocky Mountain and Coast States....... : $1 10 


THERMIODYNE— Model TF6—SIX TUBES 


Powerful, smooth-working instrument, with Three Stages of 
Thermionic Frequency before detector, Detector, and Two 
Stages of Audio Frequency. Master Control. Indoor or Outdoor 
Antenna. Walnut finish Cabinet with interior compartment 
for ‘‘B”’ Battery. 


Price (without accessories) ......cccccceceeees $150 
Rocky Mountain and Coast States..........-. $160 
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kes less you know about radio the more you will welcome thex 
tainty—the simplicity—of THERMIoDYNE’s Master Control. Mi 
Control makes THERMIODYNE popular with every member of the fa 


Turn THERMIODYNE’s Master Control to the wavelength of the sti 
you want and there’s nothing more for you to do but to enjoy the 
gram it brings in. For when you set THERMIODYNE’s Master Contt! 
a given wavelength, you adjust the entire mechanism of the THERMIOL 
Receiver in that one operation. THERMIODYNE’s Master Control til 
tones and clarifies at one and the same time. ; | 


THERMIODYNE’s Master Control combines the simplicity of singles 
trol (ability to tune all units at the same time, collectively) witlt 
added advantage of Master Controt (ability to tune each unit! 


pendently, one after the other) whenever atmospheric conditions 1 
it necessary to do so. 


And remember! There is No radio receiver—not even in the | 
radio research laboratories—that can do more than this. 


Ricllowed some time since, the 
7 the day before yesterday. 

st was the steady pull to set and 
muscular jumps; the second, 
fle movement of the broken limb 
eallus and healing. 

‘ing quadrupeds, with a natural 
indy, we couldn’t use gravity for 
30 we did the next best thing by 
rman into bed, fastening a stirrup 
the sole of his foot by adhesive- 
rips strapped round his ankle, 
+ on a cord which we carried over 
the foot of the bed, and hanging a 


called extension, and a huge im- 
t it was over surface splints. 
ir man comfortably in bed, pull 
3 gently into place against the 
ght of his body, hang a ten-pound 
the pulley rope and let the mus- 
‘hat! Five to ten hours is all they 
up go their hands! Take off five 
nd they are your grateful and 
and much more comfortable— 
or the remainder of the session. 

ps, bandages or splints on the sore 
2 leg over the break; just a steady 
on the foot to keep the muscles 
id, and Nature can concentrate all 
Jion upon the problem of callus, 
jpatient can sit up in bed, read, 


th a little assistance. The whole 
i hip to ankle can be washed, 
ith alcohol, massaged, kept clean, 
comfy, which, as we shall see, is a 
ispecial advantage. 
ngs us to the works, the nub of 
'process—callus, its birth and its 
jn. ‘The most perfect of settings, 
¢ and extensions, without proper 
yh in quantity and quality, would 
i: play of Hamlet with the part of 
mitted. Clumsy, almost stupid- 
‘first, it develops into one of the 
jitiful and ingenious mechanisms 
jiole body, equal almost to the 
\pic of wound healing. In the be- 
| ttle more complex than the ordi- 
s of wrecking-crew cells with their 
ae which respond to theSOS 
{ or injured tissues anywhere in 
11 body and even in many plants. 
3 no ordinary crew or common re- 
at it is a mason’s job and mor- 
d for. 


Bone Repair 


‘ Ehty good mortar stuff, either in 
he body, is lime, and none of the 
‘ly depots keep much of it in 
jis makes the proeess no longer a 
é and calls the whole body into the 
|) superb is its organization, so 
s) for just such a call, that within 
3 SO much idle lime is picked up 
| depots all over the body and 
io the blood that its normal load 
(and even quadrupled, and sent 
‘|:0 the breach in the broken bone. 
Tal periosteum cells have to do is 
Rt up and plaster it round the 
vi both hands. By a strange re- 
a fracture case, the blood goes 
j lime load to the same high level 
*¢n childhood when bone building 
*\'der of the day, in fullest swing 
rae body, day and night shifts 


u for the raw materials of bone re- 


at the clinging mass swells to 
e times the size of the shaft, 
ets’ nest round a twig. But by 
sundance and quick stiffening it 
ar the broken ends together 
What forces are there to 


nm, old and model the handful of 
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wet plaster into a round, graceful, hollow, 


fluted column as a sculptor models his . 


clay? The same which built in the first 
place, in the days of happy childhood—the 
balancing pull and strain and pressure of 
living, rippling muscles, multiplied by the 
weight from above and the support from 
below. 

Our muscles made and shaped our bones 
in the beginning. They haven’t forgotten 
the trick and are still able to remake and 
reshape them when mishap befalls. The 
bulging knobs of rough-cast hardened plas- 
ter, which feel to the touch like the pro- 
verbial bump on a log, are rubbed and 
worn round and slender by the constant 
play. and pressure of surrounding muscles. 
The plug of cement which filled temporarily 
the hollow or marrow cavity of the bone, 
both above and below the break, is melted 
down and carried away again by the blood. 
The limb is straight, strong and symmetri- 
cal once more, and three months later there 
is little more than a slight thickening or 
limp. 

Incidentally, it is not only in fractures 
that Nature shows this brilliant architec- 
tural gift. The deforming curves and twists 
of bone-softening from disease are straight- 
ened up and corrected almost equally skill- 
fully. 


The Invisible Architect 


The bandiest of bowlegs, after rickets, so 
hoop-like that the poor little victim couldn’t 
stop a pig in an alley, are often trued up 
and the weak outbulging bones pulled back 
into straight, sturdy shafts within two or 
three years. 

The same invisible architect is at work in 
the cure of those common birth deformities, 
clubfeet. Formerly we used to think it 
necessary to cut across one or more tendons 
and divide cramping bands of fibrous stuff 
with the knife, and even saw out wedge- 
shaped pieces of bone, in order to bring 
back the tiny feet and ankles into normal 
position and shape. 

Now the surgeon just gently but strongly 
and skillfully molds the soft, flexible bones 
into proper position, puts on a light plaster 
or silica cast and gets the little one onto his 
feet as quickly as possible. The minute he 
begins to toddle about, his springy muscles 
plus his baby weight begin to pull up his 
foot arches, push down his heels, press 
down his twisted little elastic sole flat and 
firm upon the ground. 

And we used to be almost afraid to let a 
elubfoot touch the ground until it was 
firmly and solidly set in good position, 
which it never would be until it was put to 
doing its proper work; while it was a stand- 
ard warning to the mothers of rickety chil- 
dren not to let them stand on their feet too 
soon or too much, thus hindering Nature’s 
best methods of cure and keeping the poor 
little patient from escaping out-of-doors 
into the sunshine, God’s own remedy for 
rickets. 

Not only can bones be literally manufac- 
tured and molded to their proper shape for 
their job but new joints can be formed and 
sockets scooped out and lined with cartilage. 
This happens, for instance, in that other 
birth deformity, congenital dislocation, or 
out-of-joint of both hips. 

I had in my teaching museum, as anat- 
omist in my university days, a most inter- 
esting shoulder blade, discovered in the 
dissectingroom. Theshoulder had evidently 
been put out of joint many years before 
and never replaced, so that the head of the 
arm bone, or humerus, was left an inch and 
a half below its socket, resting against the 
sharp edge of the flat shoulder blade. By 
constant rubbing and friction it had caused 
an outpouring of enough callus to build up 
on this narrow edge, scarce thicker than 
that of a dull spade, a brand-new socket, 
almost the size of a silver half dollar, so 
thet the patient had probably regained 
quite a fairly useful shoulder joint. 


BROTHER BONES 


Not only out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings has been perfected praise but also 
out of the joints of fawns and babies have 
we perfected surgery. For the last and 
most vital great advance in the treatment 
of fractures and dislocations is to get the 
bones and joints to work again as quickly 
as is reasonably possible. Casts are made 
light and tough, cut open down the front 
and fitted with eyelets and laces, so that 
they can be taken off every day and the 
limb massaged, bathed gently, moved and 
exercised, thus getting quicker, firmer and 
more symmetrical healing. 

Oddly enough, the same thing has been 
found true and advisable in the healing of 
the great wounds after abdominal opera- 
tions. Many surgeons now urge their pa- 
tients to sit up and turn over in bed very 
early, and even get them out of bed and 
walking, with skilled assistance, about the 
room within the first week, because gentle 
use of the muscles on each side of the wound 
makes it heal quicker and firmer and with 
less likelihood of stretching of the scar 
afterward. In fine, the broader and deeper 
becomes our knowledge of bone repair after 


either accident or disease, the more intensely |. 


alive and vital do we find it. 

Not only is the quantity of callus most 
important but its quality is even more so. 
We had long known that in certain cases of 
fracture, after good replacement or setting, 
excellent splints and admirably fitted cast, 
we would open our thick-shelled Easter 
egg, at the end of the proper six or eight 
weeks, only to find the broken ends lying 
peacefully side by side, or rather end 
to end, without the faintest attempt at 
callus or union of any sort. In others there 
would be union without. a particle of lime 
in the mend, just a scar band of tough 
fibrous stuff binding the broken bone ends 
together firmly, like the strap of a leather 
hinge, with free movement 


turesquely, a flail joint. 
might give a fairly useful limb, but in the 
leg it was a complete washout, in the argot 
of the trenches. 


Refractory Fractures 


Then, gritting our teeth, we would get 
busy, cut down upon the break and wire or 
screw the lazy ends together, or inject irri- 
tating antiseptics into the sleepy area to 
stir up callus formation. Sometimes this 
woke ’em up and started the repair proces- 
sion, but often it failed. We might get some 
callus, but it wouldn’t set properly. 

We began looking farther afield and found 
that in most cases we had overlooked some- 
thing, and that was the patient himself. 
As one of our great surgeon-philosophers 
long ago remarked, “It is extremely im- 
portant to know just what kind of disease 
our patient has got. But it iseven more im- 
portant to know just what kind of patient 
the disease has got.” 

When we gave our bad-actor fracture 


cases a laboratory once-over we found that | 


not a few of them had sugar in their blood, 
and that, though sticky enough, it doesn’t 
make a good mortar mixture with the lime 
in the callus. Chocolate drops don’t make 
good or tough cement. Indeed, when we 
want to keep our plaster casts from harden- 
ing too quickly, we put a little sugar in the 
plaster. Clear the sugar out of the diabetic 
blood by dieting, or, of late, by insulin and 
the lifeless break heals firm and sound. So, 
unexpected as it may seem, insulin will be 
as great a boon to the surgeon as to the 
physician. For in addition to this, most 
forms of coma, or toxic unconsciousness, 
after blood poisonings or very severe and 
prolonged operations, nearly all acidoses, 
or acid states of the blood, and many cases 
of gangrene, are promptly relieved and 
cleared up by insulin. So we can now oper- 
ate on and save many desperate cases 
which we dared not touch before for fear of 
simply becoming their executioner. 


in every | 
direction—what was termed, not unpic- | 
In the arm this | 


| 
| 
| 
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its NICE to, 
Oe up in the 


morning when 
your radiator 


1g hot, 


FTER a zero night you will realize 
A how Hoffman Vacuum Valves 
increase the comfort you get from 
steam heat. Radiators warm up 
in the morning when the first vapor 
is generated at the boiler. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not 
only let air out of steam radiators— 
they keep it out. You don’t waste 
steam to push out the air that has 
sneaked back and made radiators 
cold. Your precious coal goes into 
heat. You will also be astonished 
how much less coal you burn. 


The Thirty Day 
Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Put a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find 
these radiators still hot. In the morning 
they will be the first to heat. 
cause air has been kept out. 
magic of a vacuum. 

Send the coupon for “Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief’’ which explains in 
simple words just why the vacuum created 
by Hoffman Vacuum Valves transforms 
steam heat. We will also send you a 
“Thirty-Day Trial Certificate’? which lets 
you test these valves at our risk. 


That is be- 
That is the 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMA! 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept.O5, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without 


obligation your 


book ‘‘Locking the Door Against the 
Heat Thief’ and the “30-day Trial Cer- 
tificate.”” 


NGMoiee els + don. nee 


Wearers say 


The 
they are better! 


Style S—Super quality 
: webbing, long stretch 
Style M—in fifty college rubber and lustrous iri- 
and military stripes, descent art ike genu- 
all with the ine pigsk 
Smoothsok 50c Sm go ths dk $] 
Pendent-Grip Pendent-Grip 
If your shop hasn’t them, write us 

KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. 
122 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

Makers for 40 years of 

Belts Suspenders 


Pajamas 


Garters 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountantsand C. P. A.’searn $3,000to$10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firmsneed them. Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants in the 
United States. Wetrain youthoroly at homeinsparetimeforC P.A ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un 

necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William BCasten- 
holz, A.M., C.P.A.,and a large staff of C.P.A.’s, including members of 
theAmerican Institute of Accountants. Writeforfree book, “Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays.” LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
1271-H, Chicago. The World’s Largest Business Training Institution, 
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This Shoe , 
got my biegest- 


fstael 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made only by 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Mass.,—for women 
by The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


No. 280 
West Point 


Name 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-33, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me the ‘‘Check-up Foot Chart,’ and name of nearest dealer. 


THE SATURDAY 


Ordetis 


HAD worked all day on this prospect,”’ says 
a salesman who now owns steam yachts. 
“He was the biggest buyer I had ever gone 
after. Hour after hour I talked, explained, 
argued. Five o’clock came but no surrender. 


“Finally, I suppose it was in sheer desperation, 
he said for me to come with him over to one 
of his plants and show him exactly how my 
machinery would fit in and why it would an- 
swer his purpose better. I agreed, of course. 


“The building was six squares from his office. 
He said we’d walk. An athletic type, the man 
was. I believe he wanted to get me out in the 
open and show me up. But it so happened that 
I was a much better walker than a talker. My 
feet felt good, and I kept about half a step 
ahead of that fellow all the way. When we 
finally reached the building he listened for 
perhaps ten minutes, his mind concentrated 
largely on getting his breath back, then gave 
me the order. 


“T guess he decided that I had too much stam- 
ina for him. So it was that I got the largest 
order of my career. And I couldn’t have made 
the grade without my Arch Preserver Shoes, 
because until I had got them I never felt like 
walking more than a block or two.” 


A great many business “‘races”’ are won in the 
last few steps, with that last bit of energy. 
Having the “edge,’’ the little additional 
amount of vigor and freshness, is what puts 
over most successful men. Feet are important. 
Arch Preserver Shoes enable feet to do their 
work, These shoes have a real ‘“‘chassis’’—a 
concealed, built-in arch bridge that won’t let 
the foot arch sag, and a flat inner sole that 
prevents pinching of the nerves, bones and 
blood-vessels. 


Your feet are always comfortable, active, use- 
ful. Your feet are always ready to take you 
where business is, and keep you on your feet 
until you get it. The Arch Preserver Shoe is 
now made in a range of prices that bring foot 
comfort and style within the reach of all. 


Send for our Check-up Foot Chart and find 
out about your feet. You’ll get a new idea of 
what your feet need and why. 


E..T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. S-33, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


THE 


Address 


City. 
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Another considerable share of our balky 
broken bones was found to have spiro- 
chetes in their blood, which are also far 
from a happy adjunct to the plaster. Now 
in many hospitals it is a matter of routine 
to make a Wassermann test in all cases of 
severe fracture before splinting. Other- 
wise weeks and even months may be 
wasted waiting for the callus to set, when a 
dozen shots of salvarsan—now more cor- 
rectly termed arsphenamine—would bring 
about firm and natural healing like a charm. 

Other rebellious or disloyal cases were 
found suffering from Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys—nephritis; others from various 
forms of anemias, from high blood pressure 
or hardening of the arteries. More puz- 
zling and slower to be discovered were old 
dormant malarial cases. Who would ever 
have suspected that quinine can set a 
broken leg? But it does in these cases. 
Still deeper lay mild and partial forms of 
paralysis or other nerve diseases, and last 
and least expected came myxcedema, or 
chronic shortage of thyroid secretion; and 
here tablets of thyroid extract made a capi- 
tal splint. 

Then from stern food tests on a grim and 
world-wide scale came the finding, thou- 
sandfold repeated, that broken and diseased 
bones in populations suffering from starva- 
tion, or even from a very badly balanced 
diet, would not heal properly and often 
made no attempt todoso. All the kick and 
comeback was just out of the periosteum. 


A Calf’s Seven:League Boots 


This made us look again, sharply, at some 
of our unmarriageable bone ends in which 
no disease of any sort could be discovered 
to forbid the banns, and we cast a suspi- 
cious eye upon their diet. In not a few of 
them, marked shortage of both calcium and 
vitamins was promptly discovered; and on 
giving plenty of our two chief calcium car- 
riers, next to sunlight, our greatest and 
most sovereign remedy, milk and green 
vegetables, we got not a milk shake but a 
milk set, with neatness and dispatch. Milk 
can curdle not only into cheese but into 
bones as well, and its heavy calcium load is 
readily understood when we remember 
that it is compounded to provide for the 
bone growth of cow babies, which is more 
than three times as fast as that of our hu- 
man tots. A calf wears seven-league boots, 
striding from thirty pounds to two hundred 
in his first year’s lap, while a baby only 
ambles from ten to twenty pounds in the 
same time. 

Though we cannot, by taking thought or 
balancing our diet, add a cubit to our stature 
or prevent the breaking of a bone, we can 
markedly increase the chances of its sound 
and perfect healing, if such an unlucky 
accident should occur. Abundance of good 
foods, especially milk, butter, green vege- 
tables, meat and fruits; plenty of play in 
the open air and windows wide open at 
night are far and away the best insurance 
policy against crippling by broken bones. 

We can’t—most of us—swallow swords, 
but we can swallow splints, in white, sweet, 
liquid form. 

The diseases of bones are rather few in 
number and practically always from the 
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spread of infections starting i in othi 
of the body. There is little specie 
tinctive about them, except that, a; 
have been expected from the fact thi 
are more than two-thirds lime, t) 
slow in starting and even more go 
ing. ‘‘Beware the fury of a patien 
may well be applied to inflamma; 
bone. Once fairly started and supp: 
you have a job of months on your } 
heal them. The very stoniness wh 
beds their one-third of living fib 
vessels in a marble casket, and m: 
fection slow in getting a foothold, is 
handicap upon their attempts at re 
In other words, bones are actus 
dead, or, more precisely, two-third; 
only one-third alive; and once abla 
smolder like a forest fire under ¢! 
leaves or a burning coal mine. Thej 
living tissues not merely die of suf 
in their limestone cells; they rot, | 
most obstinate, profuse and foul+ 
discharges that we ever have to |} 
those from infected bones. At { 
sight and whiff, the doctor says to | 
“Dead bone in there somewhere,” 


The Healing Rays 


The commonest of these burrowii 
tions is our ancient enemy tube} 
The whole brood of scrofulas, strun 
joint disease, white swelling of tl! 
caries of the spine, followed by th 
and deforming hunchback and spine 
tures of all serious sorts, are spa’} 
and upon our hapless bones by thi 
and most fatal foe of all mankin) 
thanks to our noble shining swe, 
calibur, the healing, ultra-violet ray} 
sunshine, we can now heal near 
tenths of these pitiful little erippl| 
can only get them out early enougi 
golden blaze and warm sand of thes 
or up into the crisp air and dazzlir 
ness of the mountains, with the sce 
pine needles and the flowers. 

This bone form of tuberculosis 
first to be given the open-air treatm| 
our percentage of cures is highest i| 
quence. We now have hopeful pro: 
good results in the dreaded pulmon: 
of consumption, given an early sti, 

Then comes that universal sei 
the brethren, the streptococcus, or }§ 
father of all wound infections, al! 
boils, sore throats, gumboils, cari 
teeth, rheumatism and damage 
valves. Usually he doesn’t get muci 
than just under the periosteum, 
raises merry Hades there both as 
izing pain and raging fever. Inh 
vasions he may succeed in almost s 
the bone of its skin, through whic 
two-thirds of its nourishment <i 
Then a long section of the whole 
the bone may die and turn black 
plucky but brainless periosteum, | 
may desperately proceed to coffin t 
corpse in a complete shell of new bit 
may actually have to cut down to! 
shell, chisel and buzz-saw an oper 
its length through which we ca’ 
forceps and pull out the decaying E! 
in the woodpile, though this sta 
nately is now much less commonly 
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suitable nest eggs for a dovecot— 
wracterized by millimeters. 

nessage had come from the chief of 
ed States customs special agents in 
t was a fairly accurate report of the 
irketing in which the Finkelkraus 
iad indulged during their three 
of overseas rambling. This message 
yed immediately to the Custom- 
New York, which stands across 
wling Green as a.sort of archi- 
period to the length of Broadway. 
r, the name of Finkelkraus, multi- 
re, was inscribed on a record that 
1 in the customs _ service as the 
ist. 

: Customhouse, the data concern- 
welry purchases of the Finkelkraus 
mamma and the three girls, was de- 
nto the keeping of a man who 
ie operations of some thirty agents, 
-awoman or two. It was this man 
sred his subordinates to check up 
welry importations of the Finkel- 
mily. Within four days after the 
had docked, two of them, the 
muggling specialists of the Treas- 
artment, presented themselves at 
‘elkraus establishment. It was a 


scene—from the viewpoint of Mr. 
ws. 
oy,” advised the senior of the two 


ter they had been admitted to his 
Thee, a chamber paneled to its high 
th walnut, “‘come clean.” 
2” Mr. Finkelkraus waded trucu- 
ough his thick rugs until he stood 
em. “What did you say?” 
| come clean.”’ The special agent 
a manner that made Mr. Finkel- 
hh himself back in Europe. Then 
“nment officer’s manner softened 
ile. “See here, you shipped a large 
ent of jewelry from Paris. That 
is in the possession of the customs 
squite allright; everything about 
ae 
)chen?” asked Mr. Finkelkraus. 
Mr. Finkelkraus, that shipment 
‘only about half the jewelry you 
si during your visit to Paris. We 
go get the jewelry you smuggled in 
i ago.” 
/ it or not, at that point Mr. Finkel- 
yan to shed tears. 
ey went to the Finkelkraus apart- 
‘half an hour he had produced an 
‘t of mounted diamonds, emeralds 
3 sufficient to bedeck an empress 
onation. In assembling them he 
{the special agents at-his shoulder, 
the jewel caskets of his wife and 
and sorted some out of a heap in 
Vx < that i is everything, gentlemen,” 
jially, as he stood wiping perspi- 
‘a the back of his neck with one 
th the other he soothingly patted 
Uler of his hysterical wife. 


Ling With the Government 


j agreed the senior agent; “that’s 
a except for that pearl necklace 
is wearing.” 

bought in this country,” said 
aus, making a desperate at- 
orm his features into a pleasant 


e three big pearlsin the center,” 

2 agent. “‘“You must have fat- 

necklace while you were abroad.” 

. list in his hand. 

ht,” conceded Mr. Finkel- 

4 manner of a schoolmaster deal- 
right pupil. “I nearly forgot 


ikelkraus handed over the neck- 
ts dropped the collection of 
in a chamois bag, instructed 

Ss to present himself at the 
ollector of the port of New 
ing and departed—to take 
of other smugglers. 
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Mr. Finkelkraus spent a month trying to 
dicker with the collector. At the end of 
that time he wrote a check for $150,000 and 
then received back the seized articles. He 
had paid the Government as a fine the full 
value of the baubles quite as if he were buy- 
ing them from the Government. On top of 
that he paid the 80 per cent duties he had 
tried to evade. But even then his punish- 
ment was not finished. The newspapers 
learned of his escapade and printed columns 
of words about it. Mr. Finkelkraus could 
afford to lose $150,000 at Deauville or 
Monte Carlo for a night of gaming. He 
could do so and not lose sleep. This was 
just as true when he gambled with his 
Government and lost; but he could not 
afford that kind of publicity. It hurt his 
business seriously, because his was a busi- 
ness having for its foundation the confidence 
of his customers in his integrity. 

If any of the friends of Mr. Finkelkraus 
cajole him into discussing his smuggling ex- 
perience nowadays, it is said that he in- 
variably berates the jewelers of the Rue de 
la Paix for betraying him. 

“The double-crossing MeP Buccs 
impossible to use here the epithets he ap- 
plies to those cunning salesmen of Paris, 
and yet his rage probably is misdirected. It 
would be very much to the disadvantage of 
those merchants to collect the generous 
honorariums the American Government 
pays to those who inform on smugglers. 


Who Told Uncle Sam? 


Americans are their best customers. The 
passenger lists of the liners arriving at 
French ports are as interesting to them as 
crop reports to a speculator in grain. They 
think so well of their golden goose, one may 
assume, that it would pain them to ruffle so 
much as a pinfeather; but their clerks may 
be less alive to the importance of shielding 
the rich Americans from the laws of their 
barbarous country. Just because a duty of 
80 per cent on mounted jewelry creates in 
the breast that wears the diamond brooch 
an overwhelming desire to smuggle it past 
the customs barrier, should a low-salaried 
jewelry-store clerk concern himself about 
that? A reward—aye, a prize of $50,000 is 
worth striving for. It makes a most fasci- 
nating lottery of which the proprietor is 
Uncle Sam. 

Who did betray Mr. Finkelkraus? I do 
not know. The men who seized his jewels 
say, and probably with truth, that they do 
not know. The reward of $37,500 was 
divided between two informers. Half was 
paid directly by the Treasury Department 
to some individual in Paris. Half was paid 
to the American Jewelers’ Protective As- 
sociation, which organization, it may be as- 
sumed, relayed the money to an informer 
who preferred to keep his name out of 
government records. 

Extraordinary precautions are taken to 
shield customs informers from the wrath of 
those whose. betrayal they accomplish. 
Even so, it is possible to indicate the sources 
of the information upon which the customs 
agents rely for the apprehension of smug- 
glers, whether of jewels or furs or fabrics or 
any other dutiable importations. 

Probably 80 per cent of the worthwhile 
information concerning those who seek to 
evade payment of the tax the Government 
has imposed on articles of jewelry comes 
from abroad. 

Take the case of a New England widow 
who spent last winter on the Riviera. For 
the first time in her life she found herself in 
a position to buy the jewelry she had always 
craved. She had ample funds, and besides, 


the pearl necklace she wanted as she never — 


had wanted any inanimate object before in 
her life was priced at considerably less than 
she would have been asked in any reliable 
store in America. 

There was a gentleman at her hotel—at 
least she thought he was a gentleman be- 
cause he had been introduced to her as 


NOTHING TO DECLARE 


a former Russian army officer—who ex- 
pressed keen appreciation of her judgment 
of pearls the first time he saw the string of 
iridescent globules looped about her neck. 
Would she consider him impertinent if he 
asked where she had purchased them? He 
hoped before long to buy, if he could afford 
them, a string as nearly like it as he could 
get, for a lady who perhaps was going to 
share his exile. The widow was both touched 
and flattered. She told him all about the 
necklace and was amused as he boyishly 
counted each pearl. At that time she prob- 
ably had no conscious thought of smuggling. 

When her homesickness plus certain ne- 
glected duties caused her to engage passage, 
she received a pleasant reminder of her ac- 
quaintanceship. The former Russian officer 
sent her a bouquet. As she neared New 
York and received a customs-declaration 
blank it began to dawn upon her that she 
had been positively extravagant during her 
travels. There was that pearl necklace. 
Eighty per cent of its value paid to the 
Government as a tax would be almost like 
paying for it asecond time. She decided to 
say nothing about it. She did declare a 
number of gowns and felt that she was 
being generous when she put down the 
exact price she had paid in Paris for a mink 
coat. 

On the pier there was what seemed to be 
a great deal of confusion. Actually, the 
scene was no more confused than are the 
lines of tiny insects hurrying to and from an 
ant hill. The only confusion was among the 
passengers. Endless lines of stewards and 
porters were conveying baggage onto the 
pier. Nearly a hundred customs inspectors 
wearing uniform caps lounged against the 
pier railing in readiness to compare the 
declarations of passengers with the con- 
tents of their baggage when that baggage 
was brought off the ship. 

The widow had the necklace secreted in a 
thin chamois bag slung from her waist 
beneath her skirt. 

The customs inspector who had been 
looking through her trunks raised himself 
from his haunches. 

“You have not mentioned in your decla- 
ration,” he said, ‘‘anything about a pearl 
necklace or other jewelry. Is it in your 
baggage?”’ 


Free-Lance Spies Abroad 


A tight band seemed to be constricting 
the widow’s throat. She could not speak, 
so she shook her head from side to side. 
The customs officer signaled with an up- 
lifted forefinger to a fashionably dressed 
woman who. had been examining the labels 
of a near-by cluster of trunks as if she was 
seeking to identify her own. The woman 
approached. 

“This lady,” said the inspector, address- 
ing himself to the widow, “will go aboard 
the ship with you to your stateroom and 
help you find that necklace and anything 
else you may have.” 

“That’s all there is,’’ retorted the widow, 
and began to laugh shrilly. 

The woman customs agent was so tactful 
that the threatened attack of hysterics 
passed off as nothing more serious than 
tears. The following day the widow ap- 
peared at the Customhouse with a lawyer. 
There was not much he could do for her 
other than to pat her hand now and again 
when she seemed in danger of losing her 
self-control. The collector informed the 
woman she would have to pay as a fine the 
price she had paid for the necklace plus an 
additional 80 per cent duty. 

“T should rather surrender the neck- 
lace,”’ she said. 

“Perhaps,” agreed the collector; “but in 
that case I am afraid I should have to send 
the facts to the United States district at- 
torney. That would mean an indictment 
and trial. What I am offering you is'‘a com- 
promise.”’ 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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OLD MEXICO 
fate 6° 


BY trolley from El Paso—for 6¢ cost 
and 6 minutes’ ride—you can go to 
Old Mexico. This year come Southwest 
to El Paso and cross over to the “for- 
eign country” while you are here, 


Come to our modern city and then visit the 
gay Mexican resort—Juarez!—with its quaint 
scenic and historic attractions. Be sure not to 
miss Juarez—it is so different! 


Ten days of “‘foreign travel”’ 


Every day in El Paso gives you something 
new—something you have never done before. 
Bass fishing in Elephant Butte Dam . . . shirt- 
sleeve golf in midwinter. .. rugged mountains 

New Year’s dinner in the Open air... 
thousand unusual delights! See the wonderful 
Rio Grande Valley, Fort Bliss (1st Div. U. S 
Cavalry) and many other points of interest. 

Come now to El Paso where Sunshine spends 
the Winter! 


Write for free Booklet before you start. Rail- 
ways allow free 10-day stop-over. If you drive, 
Old Spanish Trail, Lee and Bankhead High- 
ways, Southwestern and Ozark Trails all lead 
into El Paso. Mail the coupon. 


GATEWAY CLUB 


508 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
El Paso, Texas. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“El Paso and the New Southwest”. | 


Name. 


You Can Make $100 
Weeldy Selling Radio 


< Demonstrate once—results 
# mean sure sales! Sell what 
@ everybody wants—radio at low 
prices. Long distance reception 
—4 and 5 tube instruments. 
12 Selling 
Lessons F R E E! ! 
Establish a business of your own. 
Start in spare time — evenings. 
Sales course in 12 lessons and 10 
radio service lessons teach you 
ry Matheson Bell, Pres. everything. 


3100 Men Are Now Doing It! 


Success with over 3100 men proves merit of our 
proposition. $100 weekly not unusual—many Ozarka 
men make more in Spare time! n ‘ 
Write me personally —tell me 
Free Book! about yourself. I'll see that my 
84-page book, Ozarka Plan No. 100, is sent you 
without cost. Please mention the name of your 


county. Mail the coupon! 
fNCorporniED 


GzaaKknh, 
Chicago, Illinois 


122 Austin Avenue J, 


Gentlemen 11-25-122J 


Tam greatly interested in the FREE BOOK “The 
Ozarka Plan" whereby Icansellyourradioinstruments. 


Name 
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Made with all the traditional richness 


_A fitting end to the 


perfect Christmas Dinner— 


A, unusual and de- 


lightful GIFT 


of an old fashioned recipe 


Do you remember the difficul- 
ties of fruit cake making when 
you were a child? The hours of 
washing, stoning and cutting 
of the fruit? The cracking of 
nuts, the endless careful baking 
ina heat that must be kept per- 
fectly even? 


There was no other way of 
getting a perfect Christmas cake. 
One couldn’t buy such a cake, 
of course! And the finest recipes 
were frequently cherished as secrets—carefully guarded and 


seldom divulged. 


Today, however, you can have a Christmas fruit cake 
such as the most famous cook could not surpass. 


Hostess Holiday Fruit Cake is made with all the traditional 
richness of an old-fashioned recipe. It is, in fact, richer— 
for it contains materials that used to be, and often still are, 
impossible for the housewife to obtain. 


Luscious red cherries imported from southern France— 
candied pineapple from the tropics— giant pecans in perfect 
halves—white raisins from California with a flavor and 
sweetness all their own—these are a few of the choice in- 
gredients that go into every Hostess Holiday Fruit Cake. 


And then—just enough of the rich, cream-colored cake 
itself to “hold together’’ and give added flavor to the deli- 
cious array of fruits and nut meats. 


cA Christmas gift package 


Hostess Holiday Fruit Cake will not only give an added 
touch to your own Christmas parties, but it is especially 
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“Lambaste me with her tongue, will 
she?’’ complained a stewardess aboard a 
big liner. ‘‘Call me a clumsy fool, hey? I 
know what I know.” 

The object of her complaint was a 
moving-picture actress that this peevish 
creature served as a stateroom stewardess. 
When the ship docked the stewardess drop- 
ped a package into the mail box. A day 
later the moving-picture actress received at 
her hotel a visit from two special agents of 
the customs. They wanted to inquire about 
a diamond lavalliére that the star had worn 
ashore without declaring. 

“Tt was a gift,”’ she explained, “‘brought 
aboard by a friend the day I sailed. I 
thought gifts were on the free list.”’ 

“Tell that,’’ they advised, “to the col- 
lector. He may be moved to regard it as a 
mitigating circumstance and ease up a trifle 
on the penalty.” 

As they started to go with her precious 
lavalliére, the defeated smuggler called after 
them, ‘‘ Who told on me, anyway?” 

They laughed at her. They might have 
reminded her that she had thrown into the 
soiled linen basket in her stateroom the 
satin-lined box of a celebrated jeweler of 
the Rue de la Paix, a box that was designed 
to hold only a lavalliére, but they did not; 
nor did they say anything about the angry 
stewardess whose chore it was to remove 
the soiled linen from her stateroom. 


It’s Never Too Late to Pay 


Sometimes the informer is the chauffeur 
or maid of the tourist smuggler, and the 
information frequently is not filed with the 
authorities until long after the day the 
smuggler landed. Recently a housekeeper 
who had quarreled with her mistress called 
at the Customhouse. The information she 
gave resulted in the seizure of a dozen or 
more trunks of furs and clothing that had 
been smuggled in some months earlier. The 
housekeeper, when the case was closed, was 
not only hunk, but she was better off finan- 
cially than if she had saved her wages intact 
for a year. 

In one case eight years had elapsed be- 
tween the day of smuggling and the day of 
seizure. The statute of limitations does not 
operate with respect to duties; so that 
though a smuggler caught after such an 
interval can evade prosecution, he may not 
hope to evade a stiff pecuniary loss. Sei- 
zures are made frequently after a lapse of 
four and five years. Where jewels are in- 
volved, the information leading to the sei- 
zure comes from a variety of sources. 

There was Mrs. Blank. She had been 
crossing and recrossing the Atlantic for 
years. Apparently she had never been sus- 
pected of smuggling. Then she was robbed 
of an amazingly valuable collection of 
jewels. Photographs of each piece were 
turned over to the police to assist them in 
its recovery. The customs agents saw some 
of those photographs as reproduced in the 
newspapers. They saw that several of the 
important pieces had Continental mount- 
ings. 

All of Mrs. Blank’s customs declarations 
were inspected, the work necessitating a 
search through the files of fifteen years. 
There was no reference in any of them to 
the foreign pieces in her missing collection. 
The agents then paid her a visit. At first, 
the wealthy woman told them the pieces 
they asked about had been bought in 
America, but when they pressed her for de- 
tails she altered her course and admitted 
that she had bought several very expensive 
ornaments abroad. 

“But what of it?’ sheinquired. ‘‘They’re 
gone now.” 

“But you will have to pay the duty just 
the same,’’ they told her; and later, on the 
advice of her lawyer, she paid the full duty. 

Occasionally information comes from an 
American jeweler. Some old customer, per- 
haps, has brought in for repairs a stick pin 
or maybe a gorgeous ring that did not come 
from his stock. There is an indiscreet boast 
from the customer, a reference to the ad- 
vantage of buying diamonds abroad and 
neglecting to declare them. 


EVENING POST 


There are numerous cases in the files of 
the customs service that were brought to 
the attention of the agents by letters which 
are assumed to have been written by women 
made jealous through the display of a 
society rival’s gorgeous jewels. If the luster 
of a smuggled pearl is no more rosy than 
that of one which has paid duty, at least 
the smuggled pearl is more easily made a 
subject of boastful conversation. In fact, 
many of the women who have been trapped 
through their disposition to talk about their 
thrilling little exploit were smugglers be- 
cause of the thrill it gave them to try to 
outwit the customs. A woman, socially 
prominent, who was caught not long ago 
through information sent from Europe, con- 
fessed gayly that she had no other object in 
smuggling than to get a thrill, and because 
she is so rich the customs officers who dealt 
with her had no difficulty in believing her. 

Her detection was a source of tremendous 
embarrassment to her husband, who stood 
aghast as the inspector on the pier, with the 
glee of a small boy hunting Easter eggs, 


pulled diamond pendants from the toes of | 


satin slippers, pearls from brogues and 
emeralds from boudoir mules. She had 


fifteen pairs of shoes and there was a prize | 


in every one. Then the inspector turned his 
attention to her hats, and the pile of con- 
traband he extracted created a glittering 
illusion like that of a stage magician with a 
trick hat, pulling forth watches and rings 
sufficient, if turned into cash, to buy a 
pretty good yacht. Certainly her husband 
could have purchased a country estate with 
the money he had to pay the Government 
for his wife’s thrill. 

A queen from Hollywood was caught not 
long ago because the inspector who ex- 
amined her baggage found several bottles 
of liquor in one of her trunks. She was not 
on the suspect list, but when the bottles 
came to light a careful search was made, a 
hunt far more diligent than is conducted in 
the baggage of an unsuspected arrival. All 
told, there were fifteen bottles of forbidden 
fluids, but the inspector kept looking. Ina 
compartment of the actress’ trunk he found 
a ring. For a moment he must have felt 
that he had discovered a new sun. Next he 
found an unset emerald and finally four 
diamond bracelets. 


A Star Among the Smugglers 


The woman was not supported even by 
her lawyer in her contention that since the 
ring was a gift she should not be expected 
to pay duty on it. She redeemed the col- 
lection with a check for $57,000. 

Another movie star who paid $12,900 to 
redeem four huge unmounted jewels, upon 


which the duty is only 20 per cent, assured | 


the polite customs agent who received her 
check that she had neglected to declare the 


gems only because she had forgotten she | 


had them. But somewhere in Europe an 
informer not long afterward was able to 
fatten his bank balance with more than 
$3000. Was he some Continental jeweler’s 
clerk? It is quite probable. 

Although it is the practice of the Govern- 
ment to compromise with the tourist smug- 
glers on the payment of fines imposed by 
the collector, there is no such leniency when 


a commercial smuggler is caught. There is 


a sharp distinction made between those 
whose smuggling is confined to the evasion 
of duty on finery or jewels intended for 
their personal adornment or that of a sweet- 
heart, and those who smuggle for a profit. 

There is in a penitentiary at present a 
Federal convict who only a few months ago 
was an officer on one of the transatlantic 
ships. The uniform he wears now is a drab 
costume by any standard; it is infinitely 
dreary contrasted with the blue and gold 
lace that adorned him as an officer. 

One of his most important chores after 
his ship landed was to go directly to the 
Customhouse with the manifest papers. 
The leather brief case in which these papers 
are carried is treated normally almost as 
respectfully as diplomatic mail bags, which 
are immune to the searching fingers of the 
customs officers. 
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OBT. H. INGERSOLL, _ to 

whom the world owes the Dol- 
lar Watch and the first line of low 
priced, dependable watches, is now 
bringing before the American pub- 
lic another article of great eco- 
nomic value—the Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropper; an ingenious invention 
for resharpening all makes of 
safety razor blades. 


The INGERSOLL 
Dollar Stropper 


is constructed on an entirely new 
principle. It is so designed as to 
automatically bring the edge of the 
blade in contact with the leather 
strop, at the proper angle, thus in- 
suring a keen cutting edge. It can 
be used by any one without skill or 
practice. The user cannot fail. 


A Real Xmas Gift 


Give him an Ingersoll Stropping 
Outfit and he will feel grateful to you 
as long as he lives, The first time he 
uses it he will think it a Godsend. 
There is almost magic in the speed, 
comfort and pleasure to be had by 
the use of the INGERSOLL. 


Ten Days’ Trial 


It is the unanimous verdict that the 
Ingersoll Dollar Stropping Outfit is a real 
boon to the man who shaves. It is more 


WANTED 
This clever inven- 
tionis meeting with 


than an accessory to your shaving kit— 
it is a life investment in a new kind 
of shaving comfort which you never 
dreamed would come to you. It costs no 
more than a few blades and will save you 
all future blade money and all the dull- 
blade torment. Send $1.00 for complete 
Outfit, including patent Stropper (blade 
holder) and fine leather Strop. Use it 10 
days and if you do not get the most com- 
fortable, quickest and cleanest shaves 
you ever had, return it and we will re- 
turn your $1 at once. 


nation-wide ap- 
proval—in fact it is 
sweeping the coun- 
try. e want good 
men to present it 
to the millions of 
men who are just 
waiting for it. No 
experience re- 
quired. Sells at 
sight. Write for 
agents’ terms. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1412, 476 Broadway, New York City 


I enclose $1 for which please send me Ingersoll Dollar Stropping Out- 
fit complete, including the Ingersoll Specially Prepared Leather 
Strop. Itis understood that I can return the Outfit in 10 days if not 
satisfied, and that you will return my dollar. 


INSIGs iaisiaislsiniemaiiplaters «i7h.s cis sa-als  atelim 4 sfelbiotnsteplaie olen als v.cle's 0 ¢ 0's 
Address. 


Make of Razor Used. Sa eG eee 
(J If interested in agents’ "proposition, check here - 
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is the bread you have 
been looking for. We 
? make the flour and the 
bread is baked by the 
best baker in your town. 
Buy it from your grocer 
and eat it every meal. 


OLD FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
With CHILD'S 


SCHOOL SETS ows°nine 


Six-Inch Ruler, Pencil Sharpener and Clip with Every Set 
Useful Xmas Gifts for Boys and Girls with Full Name 
Engraved in 22-kt. Gold as Shown in lilustrations 


Fe ; a 
No. 4 Xmas he "of Six, ‘5c No.5 Box of Twelve, je 
Send Money Order, Check or 2c Stamps Postage Paid 
CHAS. E. RITTER &CO., Dept. SE, 101 W.42d St., New York 
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RICELESS in the happinessit brings,  § 

growing more intimately a part of § 
the home life year after year, the Straube =F 
piano or player piano commends itself 
as a gift for all the family! 
The exclusive Artronome action gives 
you the technical equipment of the artist 
—you can play beautifully and expressive- 
ly the kind of music you enjoy. Brilliant 
beauty of tone, exquisite touch, elegance 
of design, command the admiration of 
the most discriminating music lovers. 
The Straube line is complete—small and 
standard sized uprights; foot-impelled 
and expression players; grands and re- 
producing grands. Send coupon for 
catalog and complete information. 


RIB EE IEE ESET LES RE RS ToS 


| Recormarerommersscaes se 


birth- 
right. Inthe Straube model H piano, 
or Dominion player, there are joy and in- 
spiration—musicianly touch and tone 
of rare beauty and volume, yet the in- 
strument is but four feet high! A truly 
fine piano which takes but little room 


Good music is your children’s 


—ideal for small homes, apartments, 
schoolrooms, wherever space is limited. 


Hear this little Straube and 
you ll know the reason 
for its great popularity. 


Straube grand pianos embody such 
superb tone in cases of distinction | 
in design and finish, that ownership Bosrwssems 
of a Straube is a recognized sign of 
musical taste. The laminal construction 
of the key bed and back is an exclusive 
feature your dealer will gladly explain. 
Convenient in size for homes, with 
character and tone volume equally 
suited to the concert stage. 


To literally roll away the cares of 
the day, to refresh the spirit, mind 
and body, there is nothing like a 
personal “session” with a Straube 
player. Men, get acquainted with 
this new thrill—try a Straube at 
your dealer’s now. You can play 
the music you like best, with the 
skill of an artist. 


Pendulum Valve 
ee Aap- Straube instruments are all nationally 


ul 


Straube Patented 


| Priced, f. 0. b. Hammond, Ind., as follows: 


Straube Piano Co. PLAYERS The Dominion - #550 


! 

1 

Hammond, Indiana The Puritan : 595 

3 The Colonial . whys 

! Please send your new catalog and complete informa’ J The Taspétial ft AY e238 
j tion (check type of instrument which interests you ' The Arcadian . ne7o0 
] most). | GRANDS The Conservatory - 950 
H Name ve I TheArtist wyc)- ae ke 795 
bees | UPRIGHTS $395 $425 $525 
| 1 Any Straube dealer will gladly arrange 
| City -4 zy State H convenient terms, and your used instru- 
Player 0 Grand 9 U pright © oO } ment will be accepted as part payment. 
Rn Sa ats _! 


Straube 


GRANDS ~ PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 


EVENING POST 


There is a customs inspector on the pier 
where the officer’s ship docked whose long 


| years of service have developed in him 


something akin to an instinct for the spot- 
ting of smugglers. Time and time again 
through his years of service the inspector 
had passed this officer through the gate in 
the picket fence that is the visible barrier 
of the customs. The last time the officer 
approached that gate the inspector gave 
him what might have seemed a friendly 
pat on his hip pocket. The officer turned 
pale. 

“Don’t delay me,”’ he said testily. 

‘‘Wait a minute, wait a minute,’ drawled 
the inspector as he might have spoken to a 
restive horse. He did not understand that 
sudden fading of the seaman’s cheek. ‘‘ Let’s 
see your bag.” 

“‘That’s the ship’s manifest,’ objected 
the officer. ‘‘You’ve no right—it’s not 
customary Me 

“Whoa, whoa!”’ soothed the inspector, 
and shoved a hand into the folds of the bag 
to a bulky envelope that had caught his eye 
as he peered into the leather pocket. ‘‘And 
is this a part of the manifest?’’ He ripped 
the envelope and spilled into the palm of 
his hand a small portion of the contents. 
They were unset diamonds. Altogether 
there were enough to fill the two hands of 
the inspector. 

The officer’s accomplice, another em- 
ploye of the line, is a fugitive in Europe. 


Diamonds in the Fudge 


That was one case in which information 
played no part, but in the case of a pair who 
were trapped at the Canadian border the 
government agents had complete informa- 
tion that had been sent ahead of them from 
the diamond markets of Amsterdam. For 
months the special agents had been watch- 
ing them. Seemingly one was a carpet 
cleaner and the other a bookkeeper in a 
clothing factory. 

Nevertheless; information had come into 


| the possession of the service which indicated 


that neither of these men was so innocuous 
as their jobs would indicate. Actually, 
both of them were working for diamond 
men. They knew the jewel market as well 
as a bond salesman knows his best. custo- 
mers. They knew, or believed they knew, 
where they could offer smuggled stones at a 
shade under the market price without fear 
of exposure. 

When they came across the Canadian 
border into New York at Rouses Point, the 
inspectors were waiting for them. Their 
baggage was searched minutely, but noth- 
ing was found until a box of chocolate fudge 
was turned out on a table and crumbled. 
Mingled with the pecans in the confection 
was an assortment of large diamonds worth 


| in the American market about $40,000. 


The baggage of the two was tossed into a 
storeroom in the building that houses the 


| customs officers at Rouses Point, the smug- 


glers were taken to Syracuse and released 
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under heavy bail bonds. The seizy: 
described in the newspapers. 
Somewhere, presumably, an inj 
read about it with complete dissatisf; 
His reward would be one-fourth. 
amount recovered by the Governme 
the informer knew that less than h; 
smuggled stones had been recovere 
sent along some additional informatic 
contained mention of a shoe brush, 
A special agent who received it wer 
to Rouses Point and again hauled 9 
dusty suitcases of the smugglers, Pj 
piece he went through the contents, 
he came to an old shoe brush, cake 
black polish. He tapped it on the flox 
his ear cocked to one side. Then he 
to pluck out the bristles. A sharp 
leased all the bristles inside the twc 
rows. There, behind a backing of 
thinness, was a cache of diamonds 
packed in cloth so they would not, 
Some of those stones were of twelye: 
and the value of the find was $54,97 
fourth of which, it may be assume 
additional velvet for the informer, 
; | 
Detections on the Increas 


Altogether, thespecial agents hady 
on that case for a year, but it is lik 
smugglers will be more than a year j 
back to the diamond market of New! 

Then there was an enterprising j 
concern in Vienna that undertook to 
sell the jewelers of America in the 
market. One of the instruments ol 
plot was a carrier, a man who tray} 
and fro between Vienna and New 
where the firm maintained an’agen¢’ 

The salesmen of this agency appr} 
scores of prominent persons in New 
More than 100 names, most of the 
known, were on the books of the firr} 
the Government seized nearly % 
worth of jewelry. Every sale was re 
in the books and every customer was 
by an agent of the customs. Since 
them were regarded as innocent pure 
they were permitted to keep their ; 
upon the payment to the Governn| 
the duty on the smuggled articles. 

The members of that Vienna fi 
under indictment in the Federal 
but so long as they remain in Vienn 
need not worry them—much. In th 
ion of one of the better known 0 
Avenue jewelers, smuggling is inct 
Certainly the number of detection 
creasing, and that, on the word of ¢ 
agents, is because of the tips receive 
the Continental markets where thet 
glers do their shopping. 

If all the tourists could realize Eos 
employes of Continental jewelers ant 
in different fields of commerce are él 
to win one of the prizes the United! 
is ready to pay those who inform | 
smugglers, why, then perhaps more tl 
would stop to think before they! 
“Nothing to declare.” 


aa 
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; LAST 


mn when he closed his eyes Jack- 
gate could see him, now in this 
jn that—in the sunshine, in the 
ely there was nothing in a coun- 
ace which should make a sophis- 
nof means uneasy, yet the vision 
oopwell’s homely visage stuck in 
uthgate’s mind without apparent 
lean brown face, slightly rough- 
he weather, a sharp nose and a 
hin to be handsome. It was a 
and far from prosperous, which 
evitable memories of small white 
d lobster pots and stretches of 
| water; but there was more in 
opwell’s face than that—there 
jsturbing part. It was an un- 
ngauged quality, possibly of 
possibly of pride and possibly 
ion, which made it difficult to 
ch way the fellow would jump 
got your fingers on him. The 
ime that Jackson Southgate saw 
he had felt the intrigue of the 
and a subconscious curiosity. 
in the president’s office of the 
ional»Bank, Jackson Southgate 
ed to glance out the window as 
e down the main street, slowly, 
r, with his hands deep in his 
_inquired Mr. Southgate, ‘“‘is 
fee 

2 curiosity had actually stirred 
Jbove the slumber of the August 
9s Harbor was sophisticated by 
1 electric lights on new white 
automobiles on the curb, some of 
tained chauffeurs, who perspired 
., living evidences that summer 
e already making Eros Harbor 
{rare. Young men in white flan- 
sauntered down the street that 
girls in bright dresses, fit to make 
s stare, had also drifted past; 
nall, only Jared, with his hands 
‘kets, was puzzling to Jackson 
‘'s clever eye. Although his 
re shabby, it was not to be made 
‘'y what he was. When he en- 
{the Southgate motor, for in- 
{met Harry’s supercilious glance, 
* quailed nor showed signs of 
ider. Indubitably an ordinary 
uld have, for Mr. Southgate’s 
{of a sort that Eros Harbor had 
m hitherto by picture and by 


ingham, president of the Eros 
jed in the direction of Mr. South- 
‘through the bottom of his steel- 
isses. The rush of things, strange 
{ curious ways were increasingly 
aderstand. Things, Mr. String- 

remarked, were not what they 


( declare,” he said in the rustic 
' Eros, “if it don’t be Jared 


Gy Naturally Mr. Southgate 
help but smile at the uncouth 


| Jared?”’ 

|rty we’ve been speaking about,” 
{ Mr. Stringham; “the party 
you've got your eye on—young 
“He owns the Hoopwell farm 
Nell, I don’t know.” 

ham’s was a perfect cross- 
native mind, which seemed 
e at any moment into cloudy 


*t you know?’ demanded 
ate, brushing crossly at his spot- 
Is. “Trot it out, Stringham! 
4: about the bush!” 
know,” replied Mr. Stringham, 
y, “as how Jared’ll take it. 
vays been a sort of high-toned 
ie Hoopwells have, and I don’t 
of powerful—yes, powerful.” 

7” echoed Mr. Southgate, 
§zht rising inflection. “How do 
4—powerful?’’ 
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OF THE HOOPWELLS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Stringham, 
“as I know what I do mean exactly.”’ 

“Don’t you?” inquired Mr. Southgate, 
lighting a cigar. “Well, I can’t help you 
out, because I don’t either.” 

“‘T only mean sort of powerful,’’ repeated 
Mr. Stringham, regardless of heavy city 
sarcasm. “It’s what all folks always say. 
The Hoopwells don’t give way to nobody. 
They mayn’t be much to look at, and most 
of ’em have got into trouble, and gambled.” 

“Gambled?” ejaculated Mr. Southgate. 
“Oh, don’t tell me, Stringham! Don’t 
hurt me, Stringham!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Stringham, ‘‘you 
would wonder at ’em, if I was to tell you 
everything; but they don’t give way to 
nobody, they’re that high-toned. Now 
there was old Cap’n Silas Hoopwell. He 
was powerful fast in sail, and once in 
Gibraltar, they say he was ashore—and 
gambling.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Southgate, rising; 
“let’s leave old Si at Gibraltar then. And 
don’t you worry about Hoopwell, String- 
ham. I know the kind. Ill go out and 
take a look at him this afternoon myself. 
He won’t be powerful enough to do much a 
month from now.” 

After all, it was an old, old story; as old 
as melodrama and paper snowstorms; as 
old as mortgages and farms and handsome 
rich folks from the city. Even Jackson 
Southgate must have had the wit to recog- 
nize its timeworn aspects; and, indeed, 
there was only one thing in the situation 
which made it different. In some convolu- 
tion of Jackson Southgate’s brain there 
lurked an artist’s ardor, a love of beauty, 
a desire to capture something which was 
lost, which was close to pathos, in its way. 
As he sat, deep and solid in his noiseless 
motor, he glanced beneath the brim of his 
Panama hat at the white houses and the 
gardens of Eros Harbor’s single street, lost 
so completely in sentimental thought that 
Marcia, who sat beside him, knew better 
than to interrupt. People were just be- 
ginning to learn that the houses and the 
trees of Eros Harbor were worth looking at, 
and Jackson Southgate had an honest de- 
sire to keep them so. 

“Take the road to the sea, Harry, and 
mind you remember it. It’s the way to our 
new house.”’ By the way he spoke, and by 
the way he waved his arm, Marcia knew 
that great thoughts were revolving in her 
father’s mind. ‘‘Those houses—look at 
’em. They ought to be in a museum—all 
of ’em—every one.” 

The sky was clear and the elms whis- 


pered in a soft breeze. The afternoon sun | 
was soft and placid, showing the landscape | 


in the kindly aspect of late New England 
summer, dreaming its way from goldenrod 
to asters and thence to autumn. Mr. 
Southgate’s voice had the mellow quality of 
summer in it, the drowsy, weary hum of a 
tired, deserving bee. 

“How did I find it? I don’t know. I 
have an eye for rare things. It’s—but wait 
till you see it. It’s the sort of house I al- 
ways wanted, the kind I’d be proud to 
think I owned. Don’t think I’m senti- 
mental, but it’s exactly the sort of place 
I’d like to leave behind me, to be remem- 
bered by.” 

Out of the village, they moved past a 
single wharf, covered by eel and lobster 
pots and surrounded by a cluster of fishing 
dories, out toward a marshy country, inter- 
spersed by tidal creeks. To the left an arm 
of salt water rippled in the sun and lapped 
against the rocks, and to the right now and 
then appeared a low white house and barn. 
A tranquil coolness, a peace, was over the 
whole countryside. 

“To the left, Harry,” said Mr. South- 
gate, “and slow—slow. Now what 
do you think of that?” 

The ground had risen into a low glacial 
point which jutted beyond the salt marsh 
straight for the water. The Southgate 
motor was moving up arutted lane through 
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SELF-LIGHTING 


RADIANT GAS HEATERS 


Positive Heating 


ACK FROST never had an enemy like 


Welsbach! 


Nothing takes the sting 


out of his chill fingers like the bounteous 
surge of instant, ruddy, thorough heat 
that the Welsbach radiates directly toyou. 


The Welsbach is built to warm you up 


—at once. 


Any Welsbach model you 


select arms you against cold with 
positive, quick, economical, direct 


Write for 
Folder 


illustrating 
and describ- 
ing ten beau- 
tiful models 


heating. 


of Welsbach 
Heaters. 


#1 5 to 895 [ went of | 


No matter what other heating 


system you may have the Welsbach 

fills a real need in your home. Select 

one today for your personal comfort! 
Nine exclusive features are nine reasons for the 
exceptional efficiency and service of Welsbach 


Radiant Heaters—nine reasons why you should 
insist upon the Welsbach name if you want the 


most radiant heat for the least money. 


WELSBACH .COMPANY 


Member American Gas Association 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


See the Welsbach models today—there is 
one that exactly meets your requirements. 
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Bushels of Fun 22 # 


St.Petersburg 
FLORIDA, 


THE SATURDAY 


Ce Sunshine City 


fi 


Roy keenest enjoyment of every 
day’s every minute, come to St. 
Petersburg, the world-famous Sun- 
shine City on Florida’s West Coast. 


Here, where balmy gulf breezes 
temper the lovely brilliance of a 
sun that has failed to shine on 
only 81 days in the last 15 years 
and a delightful temperature of 
close to 70° is always maintained, 
you'll find every facility provided 
for a healthful, royal good time. 


For while the North is held in 
Winter’s icy fingers, great throngs 
are playing on St. Petersburg’s sun- 
ny gulf beaches; riding the surf 
and swimming; enjoying all kinds 
of fishing; sailing and motor-boat- 
ing; automobiling over scenic bou- 
levards and highways lined with 
green palm trees and flowering foli- 
age; golfing on wonderful courses 
world’s 
champion and local professional, 
plays on; attending baseball games 
played by the New York Yankees, 
with Babe Ruth, the Boston Braves 


such as Walter Hagen, 


and other big league teams. 


And here, too, are thrilling 
greyhound races; tennis and 
roque, bowling on the green; 
twice daily concerts by the 
Royal Scotch Highlanders’ 


Band; theatres; 
a wonderful 
week of pageant- 
ry and carni- 
val—the great 


Festival of the 
States. 
Magnificent 


new hotels, com- 
fortable inns, 
and apartment 
houses, board- | 
ing places and 
other living accom- 
modations to choose 
from. Plan now for the 
happiest vacation you’ve 


ever had. Use the coupon 


below. 
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EVENING POST 


yellowed grass and goldenrod straight 
toward a weather-beaten house with a 
grove of antiquated apple trees beside it. 
In the distance, over a stretch of bay, were 
the steeples of Eros Harbor; and farther, 
in a more easterly direction, lay a line of 
sand dunes and the ocean; but it was the 
house which one thought of first, for it was 
part of all the setting, and combined -the 
elements of both the sea and land. The 
weather had peeled off its paint until its 
clapboards had turned to a melancholy 
gray of early decomposition; but though 
the wind and rain had done their best to 
add it to the monotony of the landscape, 
the house was still too powerful. Its ell 
was sagging, its chimney was off the per- 
pendicular; but the justness of its propor- 
tion remained unaltered, and the whole 
house still contrived to stand off from ruin, 
and to show something so similar to sophis- 
tication that it was startling in such a 
lonely place. 

That was what Marcia always remem- 
bered—a delicacy and grace that were pe- 
culiarly eloquent, a refinement in the gray 
lines which reflected a forgotten taste. 
Above each window was a plaque of wood 
with a garland carved upon it. The door 
arch, too, was chiseled with the same de- 
sign, and the cornice was carved also in a 
way that made the house, in spite of its 
decrepitude, remind one of highboys and 
inlaid sideboards, until it rose above its 
poverty into an expression of leisure and 
politeness. Though it stood on a lonely, 
wind-swept slope, surrounded by what 
once were fields, clearly it was not a farm- 
house and was never built by a farmer. 

Marcia could never bring herself to blame 
her father for his peculiar ecstasy. There 
was the charm of infinite possibilities of pos- 
session, which made it easy to believe that 
they owned it already. As the car drew 
closer, Marcia understood her father’s si- 
lence. 

He was propping up the chimney in his 
mind and turning the long grass to lawn. 

“Do you really think there is a chance?” 
she asked, and she was surprised by her own 
anxiety. ‘‘Can we really buy it?” 

She was surprised by more than that. 
A feeling of companionship and a momen- 
tary understanding of his thoughts made 
that incident stand out, to be thought of 
afterward as an isolated time of great im- 
portance. For just an instant Marcia knew 
she was very happy. The knowledge was 
singularly beneficial. It made her most 
anxious to be agreeable; it made her feel 
that she was looking well, and somehow 
worth anyone’s attention. She even wished 
that someone was there to see her beside her 
father, and she was not wholly displeased 
to find Harry glancing at her, as she stepped 
from the motor, with obvious approval. 
Anyone could tell that Harry had seen the 
very best people and knew what was what. 

“Can we?”’ Jackson Southgate was call- 
ing out—the wind was strong enough to 
oblige him to raise his voice. ‘‘It’s as good 
as ours already. Just trust your father for 
that and wait till I’ve fixed it up! All the 
magazines will be wanting pictures of it, 
and how’ll you like that, with you and me 
standing beside the door? Of course we'll 
keep the door.” 

“But, father ——” began Marcia. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Southgate; ‘‘what is it 
now?” 

“Perhaps someone lives here who cares 


about it,’’ Marcia suggested. ‘‘ You can’t 
tell, can you?”’ 
“Dear girl,” replied Mr. Southgate, 


“‘what’s caring got to do with it? What do 
you think I was doing at the bank this 
morning? Itellyouit’sasgoodasours. . 
Here, why are you yanking at my arm?” 

Marcia had seized his arm for an in- 
creasingly obvious reason. 

“‘Hush, father!’’ she whispered. ‘‘Some- 
one’s coming.” 

In a way, it was embarrassing, for her 
father’s voice was very loud; and a young 
native in his shirt sleeves and wearing a 
dilapidated vest had rounded the corner 
of the ell and was coming toward them. 
By the time Marcia was aware of him, Jared 
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Hoopwell was so near that h 
heard, although he gave no sign. 
“Good day,’’ was all he said. “ 
up to see our view?” 
His speech had the archaie, a 
flatness of the neighborhood, yet 
looked at him again with a specie 
prise similar to her father’s when 
seen Jared first; and then intuit 
Marcia more. She knew he owned th 
and as its owner held himself as 
they; not arrogantly or defiantly, 
ply as an accepted fact. Marcia ho 
her father would understand, buts] 
have known he would not. His 
exactly the one he selected wh 
to Harry, such as one might ¢ 
good fellowship: 

“Ah, you’re young Hoopwell 
Sort of surprised I know you, are} 
But I’ll bet you know me!” 

It was wrong. She knew the wh} 
that her father took was wrong, thi 
attitude of young Hoopwell, in hi 
trousers and his half-brushed h; 
equally absurd. They were both 
ties, as they faced each other in tl 
grown dooryard; yet Marcia ¢c| 
avoid the most awkward sensatj 
Hoopwell was more polite than thi 
they were interlopers and he was: 
ous host. Jared Hoopwell seeme 
thought after Mr. Southgate’s ope 
mark, seized with that rustie ru 
vagueness that frequently came o\ 
zens of Eros Harbor. With an expré 
his lean face blank to the verge of si 
he glanced first at Mr. Southgate ¢ 
at Marcia, and smiled. 

‘“‘Well, now,” he said at leng 
paused again, as rustics do, but hij 
self-possession belied his compli 
ticity. In some way it was like the 
sophistication of the house itsel 
now, most people know me, I guess 
many folks keep coming summers 
I don’t keep up. I didn’t catch tl 
Mr.—Mr. & 

As he paused suggestively, his 
laxed into a faint smile that was } 
because it was hard to tell wheth 
pressed guile or perfect innocence, 

“My name’s Southgate,” Mr. Si 
pointed out—‘‘ Jackson Southgate, 
planning to spend all my s 1ers 
maybe you ll know me better. I’ 
found you in, because I didn’t cor 
the view so much as to see your hot 
I drove up on the off chance y yo 
mind 4 > 

Jared Hoopwell’s voice int 
even flow of Mr. Southgate’s 
dently, yet completely. 

“Showing you the inside?” hest 
“No, I don’t know as I’d m 
always been glad to have 
friends.” 

His voice trailed away 
diffidently, and Marcia found h 
at her uncertainly, and Mareia ki 
Jared Hoopwell knew in spi ofl 
painted house that something h 
omitted. f 

“Father forgot to introduce 
said a little nervously. ‘He’ 
absent-minded when he sees an 
wants—likes, I mean. I’m Marei 
gate.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said J Jan 
well slowly, and though the ph 
awkward, it did not seem so 
obviously wished to be friendly. 
you'll like our house.” 

“Look here,’ said Jac 
“you own the place, don’t yo 
waited a moment for Jared to? 
then raised his voice as he often ¢ 
others’ wits were dull. “I'm 3 
cause you call it ‘our house.’’ 

“Tt’s a sort of trick of mine,” € 
Jared Hoopwell, after another vag!) 
“My folks have been here a long 
guess.’’ ’ 
“‘Ha-ha!”’ said Mr. Southgate 
“T get you now. How long?” 

“Ever since there was any 
all,” said Jared Hoopwell s 

(Continued on Pag 
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Simplify and impro 


e 
ndio reception with Balkite 


Radio Power Units | 


talkite Battery Charger 


ais popular battery charger is 
itirely noiseless and can be 
‘ed while the radio set is in op- 
ation. Ifyourbatteryshouldbe 
vou merelyturnonthechar- 
‘rand operate theset. Charging 
te2.5 amperes. Operatesfrom 
0-120 AC 60 cycle current. 
»ecial model for 50 cycles. 
‘so for 25-40 cycles with 1.5 
/apere charging rate. 


t Price $19.50 


! West of Rockies, $20 
; In Canada, $27.50 


3alkite Trickle Charger 


an be connected to the usual 
volt battery and left on per- 
anent (or trickle) charge. 
utomatically charges the ‘‘A”’ 
\ttery and supplies ‘‘A” cur- 
‘nt from the light socket. 


With small batteries (4-volt and 
jall 6-volt) can be used as an inter- 
ttent charger of the usual type. Or 
tan be used as a trickle charger if a 
\sistance is inserted to cut the charg- 
3 rate to the needs of the set. 


As an added convenience to trickle 
irging some owners add a switch 
nich cuts out the charger and turns 
' Balkite “B’’ during operation, mak- 
3 both power supplies automatic in 
eration. 
Charging rate .4 to.5 amperes. Size 
2x2%4x5 inches. Fits in usual dry 
compartment, Current consump- 
m 1/10c per hour. Operates from 
0-120 AC 60 cycle current. Special 
odel for 50 cycles. 


Price $10 
West of Rockies, $10.50 
In Canada, $15 


KITE BATTERY CHARGER * 


ALL BALKITE RADIO POWER UNITS ARE TESTED AND LISTED 


Balkite Radio Power Units simplify and improve radio reception. 
They reduce the amount of attention you must give your set. With 
their use your current supply never varies or is low—it is always ex- 
actly what is required for each circuit. 


For the “A” circuit there are the Balkite Chargers. The advantages 
of the popular Balkite Battery Charger are obvious. Entirely noiseless 
—it can be used while the set is in operation. 


The Balkite Trickle Charger converts your “A” battery into a 
permanent “A” power unit that supplies full “A” current at all times 
from the light socket. 


For the“B” circuit there is Balkite “B”—the outstanding develop- 
ment in radio. It eliminates “B” batteries entirely and supplies plate 
current from the light socket. It is designed for sets of 6 tubes or less. 
For sets of 6 tubes or more there is Balkite “B” II, the same popular 
model offered last year. 


Noiseless—No bulbs—Permanent 


All Balkite Radio Power Units are based on the same principle. All are entirely 
noiseless in operation. They have no moving parts, no bulbs, and nothing to 
adjust, break or get out of order. They cannot deteriorate through use or disuse— 
each is a permanent piece of equipment with nothing to wear out or replace. 
They require no other attention than the infrequent addition of water. They do 
not interfere with your set or your neighbor’s. Their current consumption is 
remarkably low. They require no changes or additions to your set, 


An“A” battery, a Balkite Charger and a Balkite*B” constitute a complete 
trouble-free radio power equipment, one that is economical and unfailing, and 
eliminates the possibility of run-down batteries. Read the specific applications 
of the four units. Whatever type of set you own, Balkite Radio Power Units 
will serve it. Sold by radio dealers everywhere. 


Manufactured by 
FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Illinois 


Factory Representatives : The J. P. Rainbault Co., 50 Church St., New York, N. Y.; 10 High St., 
Boston, Mass.; Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1336 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 207 
State St., Schenectady, N. Y.; The Ekko Co., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; H. G. Biglin, 138 Marietta 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; S. C. Holston, 703 1st National Bank, Cincinnati, O.; Chas. F. Saenger & Co., 942 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O.; Jack L. Hursch Co., 1641 Stout St., Denver, Colo.; The Hilday Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; The Hoy Company, 719 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; Wm. 
R. McElroy, 1001 Federal Reserve Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wood & Lane Company, 915 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. S. Lindstrom Co., 274 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal.; 324 N. San Pedro St., Los Ange- 
les, Cal.; 14614 N. 10th St., Portland, Ore.; 95 Connecticut St., Seattle, Wash.; 407 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah—Burndept of Canada, Ltd., 130 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Can.; Radio Specialties, Ltd., 
179 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B. C., Can.; Sparling Sales, Ltd., 276 Smith St., Winnipeg, Can. 
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Balkite 


Radio Power Units 


BALKITE TRICKLE CHARGER °* 


BALKITE “B” * 


AS STANDARD BY THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


FOR THE CLACUIT 


U. S. Patent 
May 27, 1924 


Balkite “B” 


Eliminates “B” batteries. Sup- 
plies plate current from the light 
socket. Operates with either 
storage battery or dry cell type 
of tube. Keeps the “B” circuit 
always operating at maximum 
efficiency, for with its use the 
plate current supply is never 
low. Requires no changes orad- 
ditions to your set. No bulbs — 
nothing to replace. Requires no 
attention other than adding 
water twice a year. 

A new model, designed to 
serve any set requiring not more 
than 20 milliamperes at 90 volts 
— practically all sets of 5 tubes 
or less, and most 6 tube sets. 
Occupies about same space as 
45-volt dry “B” battery. Oper- 
ates from 110-120 AC 60 cycle 
current. Special model for 50 


cycles. 
4 Price $35 
In Canada, $49.50 


Balkite “B” I 

The same model unchanged as 
offered last year, when it was the 
one great development of the 
season. Fits any set including 
those of 8 tubes or more. Cur- 
rent capacity 40 milliamperes at 
.90 volts. Size 9 in. high, 614 in. 
wide,7%in.deep.Operatesfrom 
110-120 AC 60 cycle current. 
Special model for 50 cycles. 


Price $55 


In Canada, $75 


The Unipower, manufactured 

by the Gould Storage Battery 

Company, is equipped with a 
special Balkite Radio Power Unit 


BALKITE “B” Il 
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Glovers 


BRIGHTON - CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 


iN Christian Gut 
of Comfort! 


OMFORT! Restful, refreshing 

sleep! Health! What better 
Christmas gift could you give? You 
offer just these benefits when you 
choose Glover’s Sleepingwear. It 
gives the perfect freedom so nec- 
essary to untroubled sleep, the snug 
warmth without which one cannot 
enjoy the revitalizing fresh air. 
Tailored to rival the finest custom 
work—for every member of the family. 
Ask for Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad 
at your favorite store. 

If you don’t find just the style or 


material you want, write us. Takea 
minute and a post card to say, ““Send 
me Eight Magic Hours.” It will pay 


big returns in satisfaction. 
H. B. GLOVER COM PANY 
Dept. 36 Dubuque, Iowa 


For sports devotees there’s nothing like 
Glover Flannel Shirts and Blouses 


MEND YOUR TOP WITH - 


Se 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently 
to open or closed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and curtains. Mends all holes. Nine years 
tested and approved. Carry for safety. Mends 
tubes and radiator hose ina pinch. Outfits 25c 
and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, at dealer's; 
or postpaid. 


SEAT COVERS. RADIATORCOVERS. 


DEALERS ask for catalog 
and free samples of Seat 
Covers for all cars, Asbes- 
tos lined radiator covers, 
for winter. Tire covers. 


319 Main St., Cincinnati, O. ~ 
THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


BIG POWERFUL 
DRACO ylvas 


Users report it gets programs 
coast to coast, Canada to Gulf, 


TUBE 
GUARANTEED 


loud and clear on $ 
f= speaker. Marvel- $5 50 
ous value. Let users ‘Set 
testimony convince you. 


Retail 


Yu FACTORY 
PRICES—NEW 
MODELS 
Smaller Sets $13.75 up, 
Y retail, FREE! Literatureon 
latest itoStube / Agents 

g models, new low { Dealers 
G7 pricesandspecialofier! \ Write! 

MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
538-B-E 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RADIO 
GETS'EM 


For the Dance or Outing 
The loss of a button from one’s 
clothing will cause serious embar- 
rassment. Avoid worriment. Sim- 
ply snap ona 


Pilcher Detachable Button 


and be happy. Three sizes, three 


colors. 
6 for 10 cents Free. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., Dept. C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sold Everywhere. Sample 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
beyond them toward the sand dunes and 
the sea. ‘‘The oldest part of our house is 
the ell, I guess. You can see the log wall 
where the weatherboards have blown off, 
Mr.—Mr. ——” 

Had he paused on purpose, or had he 
really forgotten their name? 

“Southgate,” said Mr. Southgate shortly. 

The front door was jammed, which 
obliged Jared to set his shoulder against it 
after he had pressed the latch, so that his 
next words were blended with the stubborn 
creak of wood. 

“‘Southgate—oh, yes. Well, I’m the last 
of the Hoopwells here.” 

A minute back, his sentence would have 
been only a conceit, but as he opened the 
door, it really seemed to matter. His lean 
face and his awkward figure assumed a new 
significance and an unaccountable polite- 
ness, which made it clearer yet that a 
Hoopwell and not a farmer had built the 
Hoopwell house; but Jackson Southgate 
could not see even then. 

A cool musty odor of closed spaces greeted 
them as they moved inside and turned into 
a low-studded, paneled room. There was 
a pine stretcher table in the center with a 
lamp upon it, and some books and folded 
newspapers. A few wooden chairs were 
near the wall, and that was all. The bare- 
ness of it struck Marcia first—the bareness 
of the whole house and its silence, for the 
heavy door and the solid, small-paned win- 
dows had shut out the sound of the wind. 
It might almost have been an abandoned 
house; it had the silent, reminiscent qual- 
ity of abandoned houses which evokes half 
consciously images of things which have 
vanished. It was like Jackson Southgate to 
voice the thought, after he had scratched 
tentatively at the paneling. 

“‘Hand-hewed pine,” he said. 
all the furniture?” 

Marcia detected a disturbing look on 
Jared’s face, a tightening of his lips and a 
stiffening of his shoulders. 

“Father!’’ she whispered. 

“Sold it, I suppose,’ remarked Mr. 
Southgate. ‘You fellows always do. I 
wish you’d told me before you did it.” 

“T guess’’—Jared’s face had grown 
brick-red, and he had added difficulty with 


“Where’s 


| his words—‘“‘I guess I would have, but I 
| didn’t know you then.” 


“You’ve sold it all?” 

“All anyone would take,” said Jared. 

“Father!’’ whispered Marcia, but he did 
not pay the least attention. 

“Well, you don’t mind my poking about 
on an off chance, do you? Something might 
be left.”’ 

The paneled walls, the silence of the 
Hoopwell house had awakened in Jackson 
Southgate that lingering and ravishing 
disease which has harassed countless towns 
and hamlets, which has broken the hon- 
ored privacy of countless dwellings. In 
Jackson Southgate had risen the collec- 
tor’s mania, which blinded him to human 
feelings and robbed him of every possi- 
bility of remembering that Jared might be 
proud. 

Before the last of the Hoopwells could 
even answer, Jackson Southgate began his 
poking. An odd, acquisitive glitter was in 
Jackson Southgate’s eye. He gave the room 
a restless mechanical glance, tapped the 
pine table disrespectfully, and then, whis- 
tling softly, walked into the next room, 
where his heavy steps were still audible, 
while Jared Hoopwell stood motionless, 
with the red still in his face. It was an ap- 
preciable time before Jared seemed aware 
of anything, much less of Marcia’s pres- 
ence. For a moment he stared at her si- 
lently and then he cleared his throat. 

“There’s a cupboard by the fireplace. 
It’s got some odds and ends in it—if you 
want to look.” 

Marcia was singularly aware of Jared as 
he spoke, and forgetful of his shabbiness. 
It was one of those confusing times when 
everything seemed very far away. 

“T don’t want to look,” said Marcia be- 
fore she knew exactly what she was saying. 
“T’d rather talk—if you don’t mind.” 
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Jared Hoopwell thrust his hands in his 
pockets and leaned against the wall, but his 
face was still red. 

“T guess,’’ he said, “‘you must be one of 
these social workers—what? Well, what 
can anyone like you get out of me by talk- 
ing?”’ 

“T don’t want to get anything out of 
you,” said Marcia. ‘Don’t you see I’m 
just trying to be pleasant?”’ 

““You mean you want to see what I’m 
like,” said Jared. “I know. Well, go ahead 
and see, and tell ’em back at home. It 
ought to be comical.” 

“‘T don’t think you’re very polite,” 
Marcia. 

“And what about you?” Marcia was 
startled at a sudden tenseness in Jared 
Hoopwell’s voice. “I guess you better not 
talk to me about manners—not you. Who 
asked you to treat our house as though it 
was a store? Who asked you to treat me 
like the keeper of a store, when I asked you 
in as friends?”’ 

Marcia felt her own face grow red. 

“T haven’t treated you that way,’ she 
answered. ‘‘You’ve no right to say I have. 
Don’t you see I know the way you feel?” 

For an instant the room was very still. 
Jackson Southgate’s footstep sounded 
above them. He had reached the upper 
floor. 

““You think I’m a rube—that’s all,” said 
Jared thickly. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ said Marcia, “I 
was just thinking that you weren’t. I——’”’ 

She paused, suddenly conscious that he 
was staring at her. 

“You—what?”’ asked Jared. 

“Nothing,” began Marcia. Her heart 
was beating very fast. It was the silence of 
the room and the tenseness of his voice. “TI 
wish you—wouldn’t look like that!” 

“Do you know what I think?” asked 
Jared. ‘I guess it’s my turn to tell, as long 
as you want to talk.” 

“Oh!” gasped Marcia. 
any right a 

“‘T guess,” said Jared, “‘I’ve got as much 
right as your father has to be poking in my 
bedrooms—as much right to say what I’ve 
amind to. And I think you’re pretty as all 
get-out—that’s what I think—as pretty as 
anybody I’ve ever seen, and if you want to 
know, that’s why I asked you to come in.” 
For a moment Marcia was bereft of speech. 
All the Southgate poise which she had in- 
herited was swept away in sheer astonish- 
ment. “When I saw you,” continued Jared, 
“T didn’t care who you were, or your father 
either—and I don’t know as I care now!”’ 

“Don’t you?” said Marcia. “How ex- 
traordinarily generous!” 

It all was most extraordinary. Jared 
Hoopwell smiled and stared vaguely at the 
wall, and Marcia knew she should be angry, 
yet it was too preposterous and too sur- 
prising. 

“Not generous,” said Jared vaguely; 
“but it seemed to me, the way things are, I 
might say what I thought. It explains 
things, sort of, doesn’t it?” 

“Eixplains?”’ echoed Marcia. 
see what it explains.” 

“Why I haven’t ordered you out of our 
house, I guess,” said Jared. ‘‘I’m fond of 
our house here. [It’s the only thing I’ve got, 
and I guess we’ve always been sort of 
proud. Father was sick, and then mother 
was, and it took a heap of money. I came 
back from the city to look after ’em, but 
I’ve still got our house. You’re mad now, 
aren’t you? Well, I was mad a little while 
ago, Miss— Miss B 

“Southgate,” said Marcia coldly. ‘‘ You 
must know our name perfectly well by 
now—and we won’t trouble you any 
longer.” 

“No trouble at all,” said Jateds “T was 
just saying it isn’t any trouble. Won’t you 
sit down? I can talk about a lot of things, 
if I’ve a mind to. Did you know I was a 
college boy, Miss Southgate? At least I 
was till father was taken sick.” 

“T don’t care what you are,” 
Marcia. 

“Just what I was saying,” agreed Jared — 
“T don’t care what you are either.” 


said 


“You haven’t 


“T don’t 


replied 


Jackson Southgate came upon ' 
Marcia had time to answer, g 
like a bright light of reality g 
gone before. Just as he was abou 
his eye encountered the cupb 
Jared had mentioned, and he 


deep row of shelves was a mass of, 
crockery, string and scraps of metal 
scraps from a disordered place, but, 
Southgate’s motions were _ | 
exact. He was doing someth 
own heart. , j 

“Nothing upstairs,” he was 
to himself. “I don’t suppose ther 
thing here, but you can’t tell.” 

It was one of those phenomena of 
or collector’s luck that smiled up 
then. Old pewter was what he was 
for, when suddenly his eye des 
object half concealed in a heap | 
twine and rusted bolts. . 

“Ah, here, what’s this?” 

Hardened as he was, Jackson 
weaker moments. For the life 
could not keep excitement from his) 
a tremor from his hand, though he 
his grasp what seemed only a 
container of stained metal. __ 

‘“‘Where’d you get it, Hoopwell?’ 
manded, and then hastily correct) 
self. ‘‘How did this old piece of tra 
here?”’ | 

“That?” said Jared. “It’s a 
guess.”” Only Marcia and not J; 
tected excitement and suspen 
used to keep it down cellar by # 
barrel.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Southgate weigl 
lessly in his hand. “Well, how 
you want for it?” ’ 

“‘T don’t know as I want to sell. 
was speaking needlessly loud, sir 
Southgate was not in the least 
hearing. ome 

“Of course I don’t care, Hoopwi 
was Jackson Southgate at his best 5 
speaking. ‘‘But you don’t want 
about fifteen dollars?”’ Jared Ho 
honest astonishment gave Mr. 
horrid fear that he had gone too 
too much,” he added, “‘but I want’ 
it worth your while. How about it- 
dollars?” ie 

There followed one of those aw 
ments only known to the purst 
antique, when all hung in a hol 
and life resolved itself into the! 
stranger’s impulses. Mr. Southg 
reason for his heart to skip a beat 
knew he was coming through. __ 

“Well,” said Jared slowly, “i 
mind to spend fifteen dollars for 
mug, I guess I can’t stop yi 
eS ; 

““Southgate,’’ Marcia’s fat 
prompted. He, too, was fully 
Jared had not forgotten his ne 
could afford to allow a liber 
crucial moment. Hastily, but m 
ily, he fumbled at his wallet 2 
feeling for a bill. by 

“Marcia,” he exclaimed irri 
you stop pulling at my sleeve 


you change a twenty? 
thing I’ve got.” ; 

With a twinge of anguish, he 
his answer. 


his natural desire to give the m 
and take the mug, but he knew th 
of arousing dormant suspicions ¥ 
prevent his getting the mug 2 
stead, with a nervous, decisi 
moved to the front door. 


gave it to you yesterday.” 
(Continued on Page 2 


(Continued from Page 196) 

th’ bank,” said Harry sourly, “like 
ys put it, sir.” 
msense!’’ cried Mr. Southgate, giv- 
y to temper. “You lost it shooting 
with the Harrods’ man. You can’t 
.! By Jove, if you couldn’t drive 
sl], well,’ said Jared, ‘‘there’s no 
f worry. Come around tomorrow. I 
uit, and I guess the mug won’t run 
, 


son Southgate knew he had to be 
gerfectly calm. In the last few years 
aplest natives had been growing so 
ous that the slightest anxiety to take 
uckened object, the slightest quiver 
voice might be too much. 
-ha!’”’ he said. ‘‘Of course it won’t. 
se I send my man with the money. 
ju remember what he looks like?” 
d moved cheerfully toward Harry 
gns of increasing cordiality. 
3t let me take one good look,”’ he re- 
1; “these fellers all look sort of alike 
in those coats and hats.” 
y!” said Harry darkly. ‘Don’t you 
sh now!” 

quiet,” demanded Jackson South- 
and let him look.” 

right,’’ said Jared with a stupid 
I guess I can pick him out anywhere 


y, you ”’ began Harry. 

at will do, Harry,’ said Mr. South- 
“Start up the car.” 

it a minute’”’—Jared was giving way 
oked-for loquacity—‘“‘aren’t you for- 
what you came here for?”’ 

1 Southgate raised his eyebrows. It 
first real suspicion that he was deal- 

h anyone at all unusual. 

‘getting?’’ he asked. “Forgetting 
’ 


‘y, you looked all over my house— 
ou’re kicking at the sill now. I just 
9 tell you so you won’t bother any 
T’ve sold the furniture, but not the 
and what's more, I won’t sell it— 
‘m alive.” 

as they were moving out of sight, 
obeyed an impulse so characteristic 
part of Biblical lore. Imitating the 
10 turned to a pillar of salt, Marcia 
behind her. The last of the Hoop- 
‘as standing motionless in his door- 
staring enigmatically after them, 
| she looked she could not decide 
ror not to be angry. At best, Mar- 
| time only for a fleeting look before 
\ disturbed by sounds of merriment 
side her. 

»n’t see anything to laugh at,” said 
irather sharply. “I don’t think we 
uch to be pleased about.”’ 

as just thinking of him,”’ sighed Mr. 
ate, “sitting there and making fun 
a. pretending to forget my name, 
the time I was buying an early 
a silver tankard with a coat of 


\it—for fifteen dollars!” 

it black thing?” exclaimed Marcia. 
’t be silver!” 

it though?” inquired her father 
ently. 
dear, it’s black because it’s silver. 
t dare look at it too closely, but 
urd ora Revere. I’m getting it for 
‘dollars, and it’s worth—rising five 


Southgate rubbed his hands and 


ng five hundred,’’ he murmured; 
dly more. Maybe that won’t sur- 
n when I get home!” 

ia stared at him speechlessly. She 
vision of the bare room, the pine 
je Jared leaning carelessly against 


- you didn’t tell him?” she mur- 


‘ him!” Her father was a living 
tion point. “‘ Why the deuce should 
‘jn, if he’s fool enough not to know? 
ou worry; he’d do the same to me.’ 
” said Marcia, ‘“‘you’re wrong. He 
do just that.” 
blindness of triumph had not been 
\m, Jackson Southgate might have 
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perceived a danger, but he was lost in his 
enthusiasm. 

“In this world,”’ he said dreamily, “‘ev- 
erybody’s out for something, never you 
forget, my dear. It’s devil take the hind- 
most in this world. Perhaps you’d know 
if you were a man. I'll teach that young 
jay manners. Did you notice how he acted, 
as though he owned the earth? Wouldn’t 
sell his place—did you hear him? Why, 
I’m ordering furniture for downstairs al- 
ready! Wait till he asks the bank to ex- 
tend his notes again!”’ 

“Notes?”’ Marcia raised her eyebrows. 
“T don’t quite see what you mean.” 

“Let us put it in two-syllable words,” 
replied Jackson Southgate kindly. ‘‘ Young 
Hoopwell has been borrowing money and 
giving his farm as security. I managed to 
buy his mortgages from the bank. They 
were glad to get rid of them at a discount, 
and when they come due, he can’t do any- 
thing but sell. Do you see? It’s all in the 
game, my dear.” 

The motor was out of the rutted lane, 
when something impelled Marcia to look 
back a second time before she knew what 
she intended. The Hoopwell house was out 
of sight by then, and the rays of the sun on 
the water dazzled her and made her turn 
away. The Hoopwell house and its owner 
had disappeared in the sun like a fragment 
of dream before waking, like a swift-winged 
thought that leaves only an impression of 
uneasiness. It all was gone, and they were 
moving rapidly toward a life and people 
she knew better, where MacKeefe would 
open the door of the house they had rented, 
just behind the town and quite different 
from the Hoopwell house, where her maid 
would be ready with her gown for the eve- 
ning. 

Yet in her ears there was still the creak- 
ing of reluctant wood, and with it Jared’s 
voice—‘“‘I’m the last of the Hoopwells 
here.” 

“Well’”’—it was not Jared’s but her 
father’s voice. They were in the main street 
of Eros Harbor—‘“‘what on earth are you 
thinking about? I don’t believe you’ve 
heard anything I’ve said.” 

“T was thinking,” said Marcia, “‘you’d 
do better if you carried smaller bills.”’ 

Not even then could Jackson Southgate 
perceive red danger signs ahead. 


Jared Hoopwell was not surprised to hear 
a motor in his yard that night, for he had 
been waiting for it in the methodical man- 
ner of the countryside. He had lighted a 
glass lamp and had placed it on the pine 
table, after which he moved restively about 
the room, as though he found sitting still 
unpleasant, and paused now and then to 
stare at the piece of dark metal he had sold, 
while his lamp cast his shadow on the 
wainscot. 

Instead of registering surprise at the 
sound of a motor and a subsequent knock 
on the front door, Jared displayed a con- 
trary emotion. 

**T’ll show that feller,’’ he muttered, “‘if 
he gets fresh with me!’”’ And he stepped 
forward and jerked at his door latch with 
surprising vigor. ‘‘Come in!” he began, 
but suddenly he stammered and his mouth 
dropped open. “‘ My stars!’”’ he murmured, 
stepping backward. ‘“‘Wh-what are you 
doing here?” 

It was the first that Jared knew of drama 
in his life, or that drama was near it. In the 
cool of the evening, a part of the night, yet 
still readily discernible, was Marcia South- 
gate, standing on his doorstep. His wits 
were returning dazedly. She had a light 
cloak over her; her head and arms were 
bare. There was a sparkling golden shim- 
mer to her dress that seemed to permeate 
his sight until she was all like gold, sur- 
prisingly vivid, yet utterly unreal. 

“T’m coming in,” said Marcia. “If we 
stand here any longer, someone will see us 
from the road.” 

He could think of no immediate answer. 
As she moved by him, a fold of her cloak 
touched his hand and turned his face deep 
crimson, and made the still hall and the 
bare lamplit room utterly unfamiliar. 


‘one looked, 
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“You shouldn’t come here,”’ began Jared 
hoarsely; ‘‘it—it isn’t right. If anybody 
should be along ——’”’ 

A vision of the consequences checked his 


speech and everything was wholly differ- | 
ent. All that had passed between them had | 


mysteriously reversed itself, until he was 
the one who was embarrassed, and not 
Marcia. 

“You're frightened, are you?’’ she re- 
marked coldly. ‘““You had enough nerve 
awhile ago, but—but you’re just a jay, after 
all, Mr.—Mr. 2 

Her calculated, provocative affront set 
Jared free of his bewilderment. 

“T guess you know my name,” he an- 
swered hoarsely. ‘“‘Haven’t you got any- 
thing better to do than come and make fun 
of me at this time of night? Oh, you 
needn’t laugh! If anybody finds you— 
us Well, I don’t much care if anybody 
does.”’ 

Marcia continued laughing, nervously 
and not very well, but well enough for 
Jared. 

“Tsn’t that like a poor boy from the 
country?’’ she remarked, shrugging her 
shoulders—‘“‘just a good old-fashioned boy. 
Well, I knew you would be. It’s why 
I came.” 

“Maybe if I was someone else,” Jared 
answered ominously—‘‘if I was one of the 
fellers downtown i 

“But you’re not,” interrupted Marcia. 
“T wonder why I was so stupid as to let you 
startle me this afternoon.” 

“So you’ve come back to laugh at me?”’ 
inquired Jared thickly, catching his breath 
in a short strangled gasp. 
I might expect it of folks like you. Well, go 
ahead! I can’t do anything. It’s your 
turn, Miss— Miss ae 

“Yes,’’ persisted Marcia, still evenly, but 
with her color rising, for somehow the inter- 
view was not so satisfactory as she had 
expected. Somehow they both were losing 
dignity. ‘‘It’s queer what mistakes we 
make, isn’t it? I really didn’t know what 
you were until I saw you let yourself get 
cheated. Isn’t that what always happens 
in the country?” 

“Cheated?” echoed Jared with a new 
emotion. “I guess I don’t know what you 
mean.”’ 

“That thing on the table!” cried Marcia, 
and suddenly she had forgotten all she had 
intended to say. ‘“‘I don’t know that 
I should tell you, you’ve been so disagree- 
able.” 

“‘T guess,” responded Jared, ‘‘I haven’t 
been worse than you.” 

““Won’t you stop?” exclaimed Marcia. 
“T didn’t come here to quarrel. It’s 
silver—don’t you see?”’ 

Jared gave a slight start. He was not so 
dull that he did not immediately catch her 
meaning. 

“So that’s it,’”” he murmured. “Yes, I 
guess I should have known.” He picked 
up the blackened, battered mug from the 
table and held it gingerly to the light. “‘He 
got me,”’ he remarked. “It’s silver. Why, 
it’s got our coat of arms in front, and there 
it was down cellar all the time!”’ 

For a moment it seemed to Marcia that 
the tankard had increased in size until it 
was as large as its shadow on the wainscot. 
For amoment Marcia did not know whether 
to laugh or cry. The last of the Hoopwells, 
in baggy khaki trousers, had never looked 
so stupid or so helpless as he stared at his 
tankard with the Hoopwell coat of arms, 
never so stupid and never so dismayed. 
Without a word, she took it from him, ex- 
amined it closely and handed it back. Any- 
one with a smattering of knowledge of old 
silver could see that her father wasright. If 
letters and engraving were 
visible beneath the black. 

“You mustn’t let him have it,’’ she said. 
“Oh, please don’t look so stupid! You 
don’t know what it is even now. It’s early 
American silver. It’s a Hurd tankard, 
made in 1700, and it’s worth five hundred 
dollars!” 

That annoying vagueness of the Eros 
Harbor population had descended on Jared 
Hoopwell like a trance. He stared at her 
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without having seemed to hear, and then 


around the room and then back. 


“The joke’s on me, all right,’”’ he said. 
“Why did you come to tell me that—to 


_ laugh at me some more?”’ 


Though his voice was almost indistinct, 
it sent her thoughts scurrying in a curious 
sort of fright. 

‘“‘T wish you wouldn’t be so stupid,’’ she 
answered. ‘“‘I had to tell you. It wouldn’t 


_ have been fair—if I hadn’t.” 


” 


“T guess,” said Jared slowly, “I know 
why I always liked you now. You're not 
angry any more?” 

“No,” began Marcia, ‘I’m not an- 
gry And then her voice faltered. 
All at once all her assurance left her. Jared 


| Hoopwell stood rigid, his hand half raised, 


and listening. Someone else was coming to 
the Hoopwell house! They both could 
hear. Someone in the yard was whistling 


_ a bar of music, wholly out of tune. - 


“Oh, my!’’ whispered Jared. ‘‘What’re 
we going to do?” 


He had read about such things, and what 


| he had read added to his panic. 


“Tt’s only Harry with the fifteen dol- 
lars,’’ replied Marcia—“‘only Harry. Don’t 
give him the tankard—and I won’t mind.” 
But her lip was trembling. 

“My Lord!”’ whispered Jared. ‘‘What’ll 
he think when he sees you? _Everybody’ll 
be talking about it by next forenoon— 
everybody!” 

“Tt’s only Harry,’ 
“Harry won’t vi 

““Won’t he?” whispered Jared. “Why 
won’t he? What’ll anyone think who sees 
you here? Quick! He’s coming! Go into 
the dining room and close the door!” 

She hesitated still. It all seemed so in- 
congruous to be hiding in a dark room, and 
then there was a sound of knocking, and 
then Marcia’s poise had definitely left her 
in a wave of panic. Jared was pushing her 
toward an open door and his yoice was 
close beside her. 

“Tt’s going to be all right! Don’t be 
frightened! It’s going to be all right!”’ 

As Harry entered, without bothering to 
remove his cap, Jared was passing his hand 
across his brow. The historic days of the 
Hoopwell house had not yet ended. Though 
Jared endeavored to look unconcerned, he 
could not. Too much had come into his 
life in a quarter of an hour not to leave its 
mark upon him. 

“Hey!” began Harry with easy toler- 
ance and the scorn which all rusties de- 
served. ‘‘Hey! Don’t you see me? What 
you think I am—a ghost?’”’ Without 
further ceremony he pulled two crisp bills 
from his pocket. ‘‘Take these and gimme 
that mug and don’t take all night about it. 
I gotta date downtown.” 

In the darkness where she stood, Marcia 
could hear every word. She seemed almost 
to be in the room itself, as she listened for 
Jared’s refusal. She could hear a pause, an 
uncertain shuffling of Jared’s feet before his 
answer came. 

“Take it and get out of my house!” 
Was it Jared’s voice she heard? ‘Get out, 
I tell you! You can’t get downtown too 
quick for me!” 

The thing that happened then was so 
strange that none of them remembered the 
true sequence of events. Marcia only knew 
that she found herself in the lighted room 
without knowing exactly how. She was in 
the room and grasping Jared’s arm. Even 
then she was aware how strange it was, and 
how oddly Jared looked, and how Harry 
looked when he saw her. Harry’s very lan- 
guage suffered a relapse, such as he had 
never allowed before when on duty. 

““Now what th’ hell!” he gasped. 

“Don’t!’”’ Marcia hardly knew her own 
voice; she seemed to have no depth or 
weight; she seemed to be in the air, like a 
disembodied spirit; and all she could see 
was Jared Hoopwell, gaunt, and suddenly 
very tall, taller than herself or Harry, with 
a face like some half-remembered canvas, 
and with his tankard in his hand. 

“Don’t give it to him! Didn’t you hear 
me tell you. It’s worth five hundred dol- 
lars!” 


faltered Marcia. 


Some latent’ power of the Hoopwells; 
have been left in him, for, as M 
ished, she found herself looking 
and found Harry looking also, as 
who beholds a freak of Nature. 
speech, simply by standing motio 
Jared held them silent. His hollow, 
face, even his unkempt dress, ha 
transformed into a sort of strength 1 
like the bleakness of winter hills 

“What do I care,” he said 
worth five hundred dollars? I gu 
use now.” 

There was a momentary silence, f 
ing seemed left to say. Harry hi 
spite his broad experience, was 
difficulty. The sight of Marcia i 
ning dress, in the bare and dusty ro 
Jared in his working clothes, hole 
silver tankard, evidently formed a e 
tion which was beyond him, try as 
to get it straight. 

“Ts somebody kidding me?” 
quired. “‘That thing—it ain’t wor 
much—honest?”’ 

“Why won’t anyone believe me 
Marcia. “I know it doesn’t look 
is!” 

Her tone was somewhere on the b 
tears and laughter, which made tI 
tion very strained. Harry had remoye 
cap, with his eyes upon the tankar Tey 
ently, as though he beheld a vision. 

“Was this—this gentleman wise | A 
he asked quaveringly, * ‘when I came 
And was he going to let me walk ae 
it—like that—for fifteen dollars, when 
was wise? Say, mister, I see your po 
and I got your number wrong. ‘Yo 
a better sport than any guy I’ve wor 
for—that’s all I can say.” pi 

“T guess””—Jared’s mind was running 
a single track—‘‘I guess if you'll lister 
me aS ; 
But Harry was not listening. ci e 
had traveled from the tankard to Ma 
Southgate. 

“So that’s why the depot wagdaies 
tonight! Oh, mommer, what'd the gas 
say? ” | 

“I guess,” repeated Jared patiently, | 
won’t say anything. Do you see this— 
mug? Well, take it, and tell himI woul 
sell. Take it and keep it for yo 
and—I guess you see what I mean 

“You can’t do a thing like that!” WV 
cia had found her voice again. “Di 
mind about Harry. Of course I can ex] 
its Harry, don’t you see someone # 
tell —— 

“Easy!” said Harry. “Easy, Mi 
The wonder, the bewilderment wh 
swayed him had given way to inj 
“Mr. Mr. Excuse m 
didn’t get the name.” r 

“ Hoopwell,’’ said Jared sharply. 
anybody forgets any more names heré 

“Believe me,” said Harry, “I won't) 
get. Mr. Hoopwell, when me | 
sees anyone like you, we don’t see anytt 
else, we don’t. I’m going back a 
boss you’re wise, and there isn’t any 
here but you, and I don’t need no my 
help me. Put it on the table, Mr. He 
well. It’s a pleasure to oblige.” 

Jared passed his hand across his foreh« 
He was looking somewhat white and dra 

“There’s some cider down cellar,” 
said. ‘‘Father fixed it before he w 
sick, Mr.— Mr. Hi ; 

“My name’s just Harry—see? 
answered. ‘‘I’ll be in again, whe 


oblige. Good night, Mr. Hoopwell.” 
“Here!” cried Jared. ‘Just am 
“Harry,” said Marcia, “take # 
wagon home. Mr. Hoopwell will d 
back in the other car. Won't 
Hoopwell?”’ 


a. 
For one of the first occasions in his b 
career, Jackson Southgate knew th 
settling influence of uncertainty. His 
had been spoiled and his breakfas 
ruined simply by wondering how Ja 
gained his information in a few brief 
What was it Marcia had said—i 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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only carried smaller bills? Though it was a 
small matter, it robbed him of a certain 
pleasurable triumph to feel he would have 
been worsted; and there was another thing 
that puzzled him that next morning. It 
was natural that he should return at once to 
the Hoopwell farm, but when he discovered 
Jared chopping wood in the front yard, 
Jared displayed none of the signs of rustic 
triumph which one might have expected. 
He neither grinned nor looked angry when 
Mr. Southgate approached. He simply 
laid down his ax and nodded slowly to Mr. 
Southgate’s hearty greeting. 

“Here I am,” said Mr. Southgate, as 
though he might not readily be descried 
in the clear morning sun. ‘“‘Suppose we go 
inside.”’ 

Jared’s whole attitude was most perplex- 
ing, and Jackson Southgate could not 
ascribe it to any known circumstances; it 
only seemed to him that Jared was abnor- 
mal. His own spirit was considerably 
buoyed up when he perceived the tankard 
where he had seen it last, still on the pine 
table. 

“Hoopwell,” said Jackson Southgate 
with delightful cordiality, such as he knew 
how to use, ‘‘you’ve fooled me. Ha-ha! 
Well, it’s your turn to laugh. I tried to fool 
you yesterday.” 

“T ought to have known you were try- 
ing,’ answered Jared. ‘‘It’s my fault, not 
knowing when I saw you first.” 

The same uncertainty which Mr. South- 
gate had experienced in the night was dog- 
ging him still. Surely Hoopwell might 
have smiled, but he showed no trace of 
humor. 

“Yes,”’ said Jackson Southgate, still 
militantly genial. ‘‘ Well, we can’t always 
have luck, can we? You’ve got the laugh 
on me, Hoopwell. Here I am, ready to pay 
up, ready to be perfectly frank. I know 
when to be.” 

“Do you?” 

Mr. Southgate’s laugh spread over the 
room like oil on a stormy sea. 

“You bet I do! That’s the most impor- 
tant thing I’ve discovered, knowing when 
to be frank. . . . Let me see ae Vie 
Southgate picked up the tankard, tipped it 
this way and that. His interest in its shape 
and weight prevented his seeing Jared’s 
face. “It’s in bad condition, very bad, but 
I'll be frank. If you’ll get a pen and ink, 
I’ll write you out a check for it—for a trace 
more than it’s really worth. Let me see— 
one hundred and fifty dollars.’”’ And look- 
ing up in his very kindest way, he added, 
“There, don’t say I can’t be handsome 
when the gloves are off!” 

That old annoying vagueness of the na- 
tive son had returned to Jared, just as it 
did over all Eros Harbor when trading was 
in prospect. He balanced from foot to foot; 
he looked at the ceiling and down at the 
floor and out the windows. Mr. Southgate 
waited, but it was hard to wait. What was 
the matter with the fellow? Why was he 
taking so much time? 

“Well,” said Jared at length, and paused, 
“‘there’s ink on the table.’’ At any rate, 
there was emotion in his speech. He spoke 
needlessly loud, as he had the previous 
afternoon. “Ifyou haven’t cash, I’ll take a 
check. Make it out to Hoopwell—Jared W. 
Hoopwell. Make it out—for fifteen dol- 
larsaa 

The check book in Jackson Southgate’s 
hand fell to the floor and landed with 
spread leaves at his feet. 

“What”—he actually found himself 
stammering—‘“‘what’s the idea now?” 

“Fifteen dollars,’ said Jared, “‘is what 
I said I’d take. I’ve been thinking it over 
some, quite a lot all night. If I was a fool, 
it’s my fault. I don’t go back when I’ve 
passed my word. I can’t—that’s all.” 

There was no doubting what he said, for 
he spoke very plainly, but Jackson South- 
gate had seen too much to be surprised for 
long. Already his mind was turning with 
faithful thoroughness. 

“Now what’s the idea?’’ he demanded. 
His voice also had grown loud. ‘‘Now 
don’t try to fool me, Hoopwell. You’re not 
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man enough to do it. People don’t give 
things away. Maybe I didn’t offer enough. 
Is that the idea?”’ 

Jared removed his hands from his 
pockets and looked at them, seemingly lost 
in thought. 

“T sold it for fifteen dollars. Isn’t that 
idea enough? I said I thought it over in 
the night.” 

‘Look here’’—Mr. Southgate had diffi- 
culty with his voice—‘“‘don’t you pull wool 
over my eyes. I tell you people don’t do 
things like that—much less your kind 
here.” 

“Maybe,” said Jared very slowly, “‘you 
don’t know many decent folks. I wouldn’t 
be surprised.” 

Jackson Southgate straightened his tie 
with dignity. He was still master of the 
situation. 

“Hoopwell,” he said, 
here! That tone won’t go with me. 
not made to stand for insolence.”’ 

“T guess,” said Jared, very slowly still, 
“T’ve stood for some from you, take it by 
and large. I’d take that mug and go—if I 
were you.” 

““Powerful—sort of powerful.” 

Mr. Stringham’s words of yesterday were 
back in Jackson’s ears and pulsing with his 
blood. 

‘“Now come’’—the effort he made to re- 
turn to geniality was stupendous, heroic— 
“‘there’s no use getting mad. You’ve got 
some idea behind this, Hoopwell. Now 
what is it? Are you trying to do me a 
favor? Hoopwell, have you heard anything 
downtown at the bank?” 

“T guess,” said Jared, ‘‘the way I think 
about you now—I wouldn’t do you a favor 
if I could, Mr.—Mr. a 

Was there any wonder that Jackson’s 
forbearance should leave him then? His 
face was rich crimson and his voice vul- 
garly profane. 

“Damn your insolence!” he shouted. 
“Don’t try your Sunday school talk on me, 
you young hypocrite! I know what you're 
up to, and it won’t work. You know I’ve 
taken your notes, and you can’t raise the 
wind, and you think I’ll go easy on account 
of this. That’s what’s back of your head, 
and I tell you it won’t work. You won’t 
get anyone to help you, and as I live, I’ll get 
you out of here!”’ 

Just then, most unexpectedly, Jared’s 
hand fell on his shoulder, so unexpectedly 
that Jackson Southgate nearly lost his bal- 
ance and was forced to stagger backward. 
He never quite regained his balance or his 
train of thought until he was in the hall 
with the front door open before him, and 
Jared’s words were falling like heavy stones 
about his ears. 

“You don’t own this house yet, so see 
you don’t come in it again while I own it! 
I’ve stood you long enough, and I won’t 
stand you any longer! Get out of our 
house! Get off our place!” 

And then, without knowing exactly how 
he got there, or whether or not it was 
through his own volition, Jackson South- 
gate found himself outdoors. Naturally, 
he had not been ejected, for he always knew 
that such a thing was wholly impossible; 
but there he was, out of doors and out of 
breath. The Hoopwell house was closed 
behind him and the Hoopwell tankard was 
in his hand. 


“stop it, right 
Tm 


What was Jared Hoopwell doing, follow- 
ing him to town? Was there any wonder 
after such an episode that Jackson South- 
gate’s blood was still up, though late sum- 
mer had changed to autumn? There was 
some elusive quality about that whole 
adventure which he could not escape, and 
Marcia’s words at dinner filled him with an 
unrest wholly unaccountable. 

Though weeks had gone by, many weeks, 
on the morning after that ill-starred au- 
tumnal meal, when he found himself alone 
in his private office at the Southgate Man- 
agement Corporation, he could not rid 
himself of an obsession, a faint uncer- 
tainty. 

What was Jared Hoopwell doing? Why 
should he come to town? 


Decem 


“He’s got something up his 
Jackson Southgate muttered. “RB 
is it? What the devil is it?” 

He drew a cigar from his pocket 
off the end. There was nothing to 
ried at, since his position was 
Jared Hoopwell’s mortgages wi 
safe-deposit box, and the freee wa 
to fall due. H 

An investigation made a week hy 
sured him that Jared could meet no 
for cash. 

“He wants an extensiguaae 
Jackson. ‘Well, I’ll extend hin 
watch me!” | 

“Did you call, Mr. Southgate’ 
Willetts, his private secretary, 
his office door. He had notr 
been making such a noise. 

“No, nothing,” he answered, “| 
thinking out loud; but now you 
tell the girl at the information desk 
man who looks as if he came from t 
try asks for me, to let me know,’ 

Once more alone, Jackson lig 
cigar. 

“T’ll throw him out—by thunder 
he muttered. “He ought to kn 
What the devil is he down here 
ought to know.” The smoke bit his 
He was smoking much too fast. 
some sort of game. He’s always hi 
can’t tell me!” 

A knock on his door made h 


sharply. It was like an answe 
thought. : ‘ 
“By Jove,’’ he muttered, “T’'ll 


| ae 


out there now!” But it was or 
Willetts bringing in a telegram. “T 
exclaimed Mr. Southgate. “I do: 


es 


in,” Miss Willetts pointed out. 

Jackson puffed dreamily at his | 
was always well to impress the off; 

“Well, read it,’’ he directed. ‘ 
what it is and I’ll dictate the answi 
answer any telegram right off 4 | 
Miss Willetts?” 

There followed a crinkling of Pp 
a pause. Jackson Southgate pufi 
at his cigar. 

“Oh!” Miss Willetts gave a littl 
though a cold draft had struck hy 
from Miss Marcia, Mr. Southgat 

“Miss Marcia?” Even then ht 
know what was coming. “ You’ 
name wrong. She’s at home.” i. 

“But it’s from Miss Marcia 
Miss Willetts. ‘‘She—she’s — 

‘““What?” snapped Mr. South 
Miss Willetts was acting Mts | e 

“Oh, dear!” gasped Miss 
then spoke very rapidly. “I 
how to say it. She’s ee 
ried a Mr. Hoopwell, and they’ v! 
Eros Harbor.” a 

It was the silence which made 
ing moment terrible, for it was like 
spell which could only be brol 
lent expletive, but none came. 
cigar had fallen from his fingers 
burning a hole in the carpet, ‘but 
gent smell of the smoke see 
him. ' 

“Well,” he said—‘‘ Well ” 

As he spoke, he marveled athis 
His mind was growing lucid, as th 
weight had lifted, and a slight 
his ears which had disturbed hiss 
vanishing already. He could b 
Willetts very plainly. 

“Ts there any answer?” she W 

Yes, he could still take it and 
for more. His exterior had b 
not broken. He pulled bale: 
chair and seated himself behind 
After all, it was a vindication, 1 
certainty at last. His very vo 
ing back, so rich and strong 
paused to glory in it. 

““No, there’s no answer now 
surprise to me. I’d have st 
hadn’t wanted it, of course. 
along. You can’t fool me, 
matter how you try. I knew 2 
something. No one would act ¥ 
did—unless—he was—up to s¢ 


FLORIDA FEVER 


will not be a total cessation of 
to Florida from Northern points 
mediate future, unless the judg- 
yrominent American railroad men 
severely warped. Their judgment 
hem to construct in Jacksonville, 
o the Florida Motto Makers’ 
the Gateway to Florida, one of the 
assenger stations in the world— 
omething of an undertaking when 
ders the competition in the line 
2 passenger stations that is pro- 
Jew York and Chicago and Boston 
us other metropolitan centers. 
ntlemen responsible for it, more- 
e not been observed lighting their 
th $1000 bills or otherwise dis- 
igns of membership in the ranks 
tion’s half-wits. 

ly were the regular Florida-bound 
able to hold those who were 
by Florida fever but the regular 
ound steamers eventually had to 
ented by liners taken from the 
nic routes. 

ire a number of things in Florida 
g which the eager investigator 
difficulty in obtaining accurate 
on. One of the chief of these is 
yer of real-estate subdivisions in 
—a matter that will be taken up 
r detail in another place; while 
3 the average number of victims 
a fever who daily pour into the 
iutomobile, train and steamboat. 
(lle officials, for example, are apt 
k nonchalantly that about as 
omobilists pass through Jackson- 
_the North as pass into the state 
Lake City—another place that 
icies itself as a gateway to Flor- 
2 sixty miles to the west of Jack- 


ving Free Information 


Jorida is a great and progressive 
f the most stupendous migration 
ands that the world has ever 
he might eventually contribute 
ater good by affixing a small tag 
oming automobiles, or in some 
y attempting to keep track of 
nbers, origin, destination and 
* existence. 

terprising chamber of commerce 
dishing North Florida commun- 
i City, surrounded by pecan 
owering live oaks and rolling 
whose contours suggest Southern 
Vermont rather than tropical 
jaintains an information bureau 
nent of befuddled tourists—and 
wishes that it had never taken 
» 
der of the Lake City Chamber of 
'2 opens the office at six o’clock in 
: at which hour there are usu- 
| 


ts waiting to find out something; 
her member closes the office at 
‘eighteen hours later, and at that 
2 are usually one or two tourists 
dut of automobiles to participate 
» information. 
biles from states north of Florida 
thward through the streets of 
“at the average rate of two and 
even more a minute, and con- 
to whip for the greater part of 
1.925. Boy Scouts, requested to 
neck on incoming automobiles, 
|; the south-bound cars averaged 
y through Lake City; and they 
and that the average number of 
} each car was three and eight- 


ing ultra conservative therefore 
/1at in 1925 there were at least 
ms entering Florida daily by 
2», It is equally conservative to 
aother 3000 entered the state by 
day, and that the number enter- 
by boat was 200. When the 
jathematical computations are 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


made, it can be seen that the United States 
has been so swept by Florida fever that at 
the most conservative possible estimate 
the number of outlanders who entered the 
state during the year of the Big Rush was 
more than 2,500,000. By comparison with 
the great rush to Florida, all the other 
mighty migrations of history look like a 
Sunday-school pienic leaving a church 
vestry on a rainy day. 

Fortunately for the state of Florida, the 
great migration is not entirely a one-way 
migration. The normal population of the 
state is slightly in excess of 1,000,000, al- 
though it bids fair to alter with sufficient 
rapidity to give a lightning calculator a 
severe headache; and if 2,500,000 one- 
way tourists were hurled among the normal 
population in the space of one year, several 
hundred thousand persons would soon be 
hanging by their heels from the trees or 
sleeping on the ground—which is apt to 
prove distressing in Florida because of the 
large variety of burrs that intrude on the 
privacy of persons who aren’t careful where 
they lie or sit. 

Even with a fair proportion of the mi- 


‘grants leaving the state in a steady trickle, 


living quarters are extremely difficult to 
find in every part of Florida—especially 
for persons whose income is not large. 
They are not only difficult to find but they 
are frequently unreasonably high; and 
there is reason to believe that if the far- 
seeing Florida legislature were to pass a law 
decreeing that all landlords who make a 
profit of more than 100 per cent a year 
must be shot at sunrise, the resulting mor- 
tality would horrify the entire civilized 
world. 

In view of the freight embargo that was 
in effect in Florida during the summer and 
autumn of 1925, and of one thing and an- 
other, among which may be mentioned the 
persistence with which various energetic 
but already overcrowded Florida communi- 
ties continued to advertise their playful 
bathing beauties and their unrivaled cli- 
mate, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the shortage of living quarters will be felt in 
the state for some years to come, in spite 
of the hectic plans for the immediate con- 
struction, in all parts of the state, of two 
and five and eight and ten million dollar 
apartment houses and hotels—which make 
no particular appeal to the bulk of the 
earnest and careful folk who were hasten- 
ing to Florida in the great 1925 rush. 


Natives After Ninety Days 


There are even a few native Floridians— 
the word “native” meaning a person who 
has resided in the state for a total of ninety 
days, not necessarily consecutive—who 
think that it would be a good thing if the 
rush of people to Florida could be halted 
for a sufficient length of time to permit the 
state to catch up with its building program. 
This theory is not popular in Florida, al- 
though a native can advance it without 
being ridden on a rail. It would be most 
unwise, however, for a non-native to make 
any such suggestion, as he would probably 
be socially ostracized with unflagging zeal. 

The inrush is mildly relieved by the out- 
flow, but the numbers of those who leave 
the state are even more difficult to learn 
than the numbers of those that enter. One 
probably wouldn’t be far out of the way if 
he hazarded the guess that during the 
summer and autumn of 1925 one person 
left Florida for every three that entered 
the state. 

One didn’t have to indulge in much 
guesswork, however, in order to discover 
the reactions to Florida in the minds of the 
outgoing travelers. For the most part they 
were distinctly bad, although the reasons 
on which their conclusions were based were 
scarcely sufficient to warrant the Federal 
Government in stopping alltravelto Florida. 

Some of the outgoing travelers, especially 
from the ranks of those who traveled by 
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automobile, felt so bitterly about the state 
that they frequently stopped Florida- 
bound folk and urged them to turn back. 
Their chief grounds for protest were that 
prices were too high, that it was too hard to 
find a place to live, that the weather was 
too hot, that insects, chiefly ants, cock- 
roaches and mosquitoes, were too plentiful, 
and that one never got a chance to see the 
bathing girls in one-piece bathing suits that 
are so prominently displayed in Florida 
advertisements. 

It may be that I shall be accused of 
unreasonable and suspicious pro-Florida 
leanings when I confess that I remain cold 
and unsympathetic in the face of these 
bitter complaints; but I shall try to bear 
up under any such accusations, secure in 
the knowledge that eventually I shall 
doubtless make a number of statements 
that will cause many a good Floridian to 
accuse me raucously and venomously of 
being in the pay of some vile Northern 
anti-Florida interests. It is a difficult 
matter to write about Florida in such a way 
that one will not be the recipient of a 
number of brisk and painful kicks. 


The Dirge of the Disappointed 


In gauging the value of the complaints 
of those who indignantly decide to leave 
Florida flat on its back, and to use their 
influence in preventing the state from at- 
taining any genuine popularity, one must 
first make an effort to find out why and 
under what conditions the indignant ones 
decided to come to Florida. A conversation 
with one of them frequently comes out 
about as follows: 


Q.: Been to Florida? 

A.: Yes, and of all the dumps! Good 
night! Michigan for mine! No more Flor- 
ida! No, sir! Good night! 

Q.: What’s the matter with it? 

A.: Matter? Good night! Everything! 
Why, say, you can’t buy anything down 
there any more! Everything’s out of sight! 
Fifty thousand dollars for a house lot with- 
out a house! Good night! Why, say, a can 
of soup costs three cents more than it does 
in Detroit! Look at Roquefort cheese! Do 
you know what they charge you for Roque- 
fort cheese? 

Q.: No. How much? 

A.: Why, say, I can get Roquefort 
cheese in Detroit for eighty-five cents a 
pound, and down here they charged me a 
dollar! Good night! 

Q.: Where was this? 

A.: In Miami. And hot? Good night! 
It wasn’t ever anything else but! 

Q.: Did you expect to freeze to death 
when you came down? 

A.: Oh, good night! No! But I didn’t 
think it would be hot like that! 

Q.: Did you try any other city besides 
Miami? 

A.: Good night! 
enough! 

Q.: How did you happen to come down? 

A.: Oh, I just wanted to come down. 

Q.: Did you have a job when you came 
down? 


No! Miami was 


A.: Sure; I had a good job in an auto- | : 


mobile factory. 

Q.: Did you think you could get a better 
job in Florida? 

A.: Sure I did; why wouldn’t I? But 
good night! There wasn’t a decent job I’d 
take, not for any decent money. 

Q.: I’ve seen lots of signs around here 
that say Workmen Wanted. 

A.: Oh,sure! But good night! You can’t 
save any money on ’em. 

Q.: How much money had you saved in 
Detroit? 

A.: I saved $300 or $400. 

Q.: How long did it take you to do it? 

A.: Oh, a couple of years or so. 

Q.: Couldn’t you have saved $300 or 
$400 in Miami in a couple of years? 

(Continued on Page 209) 


GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


A Practical Christmas Gift 


Senawer $9.85 


These genuine German War Glasses were pur- 
chased at exceptionally advantageous rates of ex- 
change. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German 
optical factories. Many were received direct from 
the Allied Reparations Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses, 40 m. m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary 
adjustment. Built for service regardless of cost 
according to strictest military standards. All 
glasses guaranteed in perfect condition. We have 
sold 80,000 pairs of this model to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of check or money 
order for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


& v C Be Yourself ! ra 


Look your best—dress smartly —keep nails 

trim and clean. Carry a Gem, the pocket 

®& manicure—to clip, file and clean finger- 

MA nails, easily and quickly, anywhere at 
® any time. Gem soc, Gem Jr. 35¢. 


Ne, THE H.C.COOK CO.., Ansonia, Conn, 


Nail Clippers 


SEND A BOX FOR CHRISTMAS 


200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes printed with name and ad 
dress (4 lines or less) in rich, dark blue ink. Sheet size 6x7 
Fine texture Hammermill Bond paper, smooth and beautiful 
Extra heavy envelope. Shipped postpaid. Denver West add 
10 per cent. Remit with order, money refunded if not fully 
satisfied. Remember, there is only one “‘Ritemor’’, known 
everywhere, used by thousands. Order now for Christmas! 
RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 
216 North Alabama St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


To the paternal uncles 
and aunts of the late 


ROBERT CAVEN 
of Onehunga, New Zealand 


PURSUANT to an Order of the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand, you are hereby 
called upon to send in your claims to the 
estate of ROBERT CAVEN which will be 
distributed disregarding such claims un- 
less they are sent in on or before 1st Feb- 
ruary, 1926, to the Solicitor, Public Trust 
Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Dries Quick 
Sticks Tight 


Never Stains 


Practical, personal training. No books. You don't need ad- 
vanced education or experience. EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
Electrical Experts Earn $60 to $200 a Week 
Complete course in 3 months. Send for FREE BOOK of 151 elee- 
trical photos. Ask about 2 Special Courses included without ex- 
tra cost, and lifetime employment service. COYNE ELECTRICAL 

SCHOOL, Dept. 1819, 1300-10 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


SALESMEN ALL OR PART TIME 


Celluloid, Metal, Glass Novelties for advertising. Every 
business man a prospect. 


Cruver Mfg. Co., 2460 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Ask Your Dealer To-Day For 


AO TEA 
BALLS 


The Finest Tea You Ever Taste 


TAO TEA—The Tasty Tea (PASS 


Tao Tea Balls contain the finest tea you 
ever tasted because only the tasty bud 
leaves off the plants of the finest gardens 
of Ceylon, India, and Java are good enough 
for this ‘‘supreme’’ Flowery Orange Pekoe 
blend. 


Three generations have labored to produce 
this perfect blend. Tao never becomes 
bitter, no matter how long it brews. 


So convenient—so economical—so good! 


10-Ball tin— 20-Ball tin— 50-Ball Caddy— 


— 


STOP WASTING TEA ° * 


enough for aver- 4 enough for aver- = enough for average 
age family for * age family for fo Reeth ates family for almost two 
ten days. “ * twenty days. . ae =O months. 


If your favorite dealer cannot immediately supply you, we will 1 
big fifty-ball Caddy, handsomely lacquered in black and gold, to | 
where upon receipt of $1.00 in U. S. funds (No Stamps). 


If you wish to remember several friends, let us do your Holiday) 
for you. Send us correct names and addresses, typewritten or P ii? 
one dollar for each name. We will send the Caddy direct to you} 
securely packed, postage paid and insured. You merely notify you 
their Caddy is coming. 


TAO TEA COMPANY, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New Yor 


Saves you 8c. 


USE TAO TEA BAL 


Special Introductory Offer 
For Introductory Purposes Only 


Refill for Caddy, 50 
Balls, keeps Caddy 
in use for years. 


i - 


Ge *; 


THECADDY 
The Ideal Holiday Gif 


The Caddy, the big, handsomely lat! 
50-ball tin, is a Holiday gift of unusu 
tinction and permanence. ria 


Refills may be had to keep it in use for) 
Tao Tea Balls are such a delightfully it! 
gift—and so appreciated! 


Hotel Special Individuals. For Hotels, i¢ 
Rooms, etc. 50 Tao Hotel Specials to 
Bag—10 Bags to Case—500 Tao Tea 
Balls. Price $6.25 per case. 2 

al 
Junior—20 Tao Tea 
Balls 2-cup size. 
Gold Tin. All Tao © 
Tea Balls in black ~ 
tins are pot size,4-5 
cups. Juniors are for 
smaller families. ay 


Y 


tinued from Page 207) 
, things were too high! 
1 you buy any real estate? 
y, good night, no! ‘Things were 


u thought you could get $100 a 
hhereabouts, didn’t you? 

re] did! You ought to be able to 
east that much doing anything in 


4 you think you could save most 
mey and buy real estate with it 
about $1000 a week? 

re; that’s what I heard every- 
was doing. But gee! Prices are 
and you can only get thirty or 
reek and you can’t save any of 
jod night! Michigan for mine! 


\d, of course, be unfair to claim 
roung man’s case is representative 
who came to Florida during the 
h of 1925 and left the state in 
ind yet there are certain basic 
it that are common to many 
ted Florida migrants. 

bottom of the great 1925 rush to 
as the same impelling force that 
at the bottom of all great migra- 
2 desire to better one’s condition 
y as possible. It was this that 
orty-niners across the plains and 
aused the rush to the Klondike, 
1 millions of Europeans to emi- 
the United States: Stories—fre- 
rue stories—have gone out from 
yr three years and more to the 
t Mr. James P. Grimp bought a 
‘alm Beach land for three dollars 
f and sold it for $250,000; that 
» Ribble bought five acres in St. 
ig for $100 and disposed of it for 
‘that business property in Miami, 
86 some eight years ago, was now 
+ $60,000 a front inch; that 911 
jad become millionaires out of 
tal estate in the last seven days; 
piece of real estate bought any- 
Florida increased 100 per cent in 
ty twenty-nine hours; and so on 
th. 

like these poured out of Florida 
aper, letter, magazine article and 
\outh so persistently that half the 
ithe United States suddenly began 
|-without knowing much about 
they could do what everyone else 
be doing, and forthwith the con- 
es of Florida fever flamed high. 


\e’s No Money in the Air 


| was said, in these exciting stor- 
e school-teachers and policemen 
‘ers and merchants and hotel em- 
<d doctors and shoe salesmen and 
ad farmers and what not who were 
Jalong in Florida and earning a 
‘ry living in a peculiarly balmy 
ba climate without dabbling 
ate and without getting hysterical 
‘estate. Nothing was said about 
ind if anything had been said 
lm, the Florida-fever victims prob- 
(ldn’t have cared to listen to it. 
thing they were interested in was 
aey from real-estate sales. 
ie greatest sources of distress to 
+ have found Florida a bitter dis- 
ent is the discovery that money 
\2 picked out of the air in that 
i more than it can in any other. 
them set off for Florida with $100 
) nned to the inside of their vests, 
€aexpressibly shocked, when they 
to discover that the $100 won’t 
§ a fine residential lot that can be 
a or $2000 in two weeks’ time. 
ly they had expected, when they 
(®lorida, to bask in the sunshine 
+ on the beaches while their little 
teal estate were making fortunes 
It annoys them considerably to 
t if they attempt to carry out 
» hg their families will starve by 
night 


re also greatly fatigued to dis- 
if they go out and get jobs, they 
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are frequently obliged to spend practically 
all their incomes for living expenses, just as 
they would have to do in the North. 

In every large assemblage of people there 
are always persons who cannot be satisfied 
with the most favorable conditions. If it 
should ultimately become their happy lot 
to perch on a fleecy cloud and strum melo- 
diously on a golden harp, they would prob- 
ably emit bitter complaints from time to 
time over the monotony of their existence. 
There are a great many of these among the 
persons who hurry out of Florida and warn 
newcomers away from the state. They were 
dissatisfied with their lot before they came 
to Florida, and they were dissatisfied with 
Florida, and they are going to continue 
to be dissatisfied with their surroundings 
long after they have left Florida behind 
them. 

Another group of disgruntled automo- 
bilists that has caused some distress to 
Florida, as well as to the citizens of near-by 
states, is made up of the care-free souls 
sometimes known as automobile hoboes. 
They have no money and no visible means 
of support, and yet entire families of them 


travel blithely from town to town in Flor- | 
ida, borrowing a quarter here and a gallon | 


of gas there, but rapidly fading into the 
distant haze whenever anyone suggests 
that they give up their automobiles and go 
to work. 


Motor Hoboes and Ankle Tourists 


The officials or constables of towns and 


cities in the north of Florida keep urging | 


them to press southward; and when they 
find themselves in Miami, at the end of 
Florida, and can no longer be directed 
south, they are frequently viewed coldly 
by some guardian of the city’s peace and 
unsympathetically advised to head north- 
ward again. 
rise to the report that Miami refuses to ad- 
mit automobilists within the city limits 
unless they have a certain amount of 
money on their persons, or have made 
hotel reservations. 

Various peculiar stories emerged from 
Florida during 1925 concerning shocking 
hotel prices, state entrance fees of $300, 
$1000 automobile licenses, terrible motor 
roads, yellow-fever epidemics, and so on. 
Floridians, who are a sensitive lot, were in- 
clined to suspect that these bedtime stories 
emanated from Northern bankers whose 
evil natures had been aroused by the heavy 
transfer of money from Northern banks to 
the banks of Florida. 

It is my belief that these tales originated 
in the minds of a few of the automobile 
hoboes and ankle tourists and gypsies who 
failed to find the easy picking in the state 
that they had expected to find. Travelers 
in Florida are warned—just as travelers in 


all states should be warned—against giving | 


rides to the ankle tourists who are con- 
stantly demanding lifts from passing auto- 


mobilists, in asmuch as some of these gentry | 


have shown their gratitude by robbing and 
even by murdering their benefactors. 

They and the gypsies, who would re- 
move the gold from travelers’ teeth if given 
half a chance, are received in Florida with 
all the enthusiasm that would be accorded 
a carload of Gila monsters or similar pets; 
and by way of retaliation, apparently, they 
circulated as many anti-Florida blasts as 
their somewhat limited intelligences were 
capable of evolving. 

I traveled over the east coast, the west 
coast and the center of Florida by automo- 
bile at the height of the great rush, free 
from the guiding hands of publicity hounds 
and propaganda experts, and found travel- 
ing conditions very similar to traveling 
conditions in Southern New England dur- 
ing July and August—except that the roads 
were better and speed laws less rigidly 
observed. 

There was no state entrance fee; there 
was no stopping of travelers at any town 
to examine into: their financial condition; 
nobody asked me to take out a Florida 
automobile license; the cost of barbecue 
sandwiches, coffee and soft drinks was no 


This has repeatedly given | 
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BEAUTIFULTY, 
AN NOUNC? 
ee 


ANTA is the greatest little old store- 
keeper in the world. Step up and let 


him wait on you! He'll take all the 
anguish out of your Christmas shopping. 
What's best, he'll suggest a gift for your 
friends that is packed full of laughs, of 
thrills and of real brain food! What is ite 
Why, a year’s subscription for 


The Saturday Evening 


Weekly —$2 a Year 


In choosing The Post, you are sending more 
than a magazine. You are sending a gift which 
is at once written by, about, and for virile 
Americans. More than 2,400,000 copies will be 
read and enjoyed this week! That's pretty good 
surety, isn’t it, that your friends will like a 
copy every week in 1926! 


Post 


RAN ae, 


The card itself measures 7 x 11 inches. 
It is mailed to insure safe arrival, ready 
for framing. It makes at once a desirable 
picture and a permanent reminder. 
Order through any authorized repre- 
sentative or direct from us. You'll find 
a handy order form in all subscription 
copies of this issue. 


To each friend whom you remember 
with a Post subscription we will send a 
striking gift announcement over your 
name, to arrive in the Christmas mail. 
The above reproduction gives only a 
faint suggestion of the brilliance of the 
full-color original, from one of Maxfield 
Parrish’s gayest masterpieces. 


Two Other Great Gifts 


For any woman—THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Monthly, $1 a year, U. S. and Can.; Foreign, $2.50 


For any rural friend -THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Monthly, $1 for 3 years, U. S. and Can.; Foreign, $2.50 
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You Dry while a Shae 


ou dry while you shave in a TogaTowel. It 
Yoratets absorbs the moisture without effort or 
loss of time. Simply lather up and shave—Toga- 
Towel does the rest, because it is both bath towel 
and robe combined. 


Every member of the family can use TogaTowel. 
Children slip into it after a warm bath—and dry 
themselves safely and easily. Women find it snug 
and comfortable after a tub, and convenient to 
throw on as a robe while resting. And, of course, 
men appreciate the way it looks and feels, the time 
it saves—and the real solid comfort of using it 
every day as “The Bath Towel You Can Wear’’. 


Let TogaTowel be the bath towel in your home! 


Ask for TogaTowel at the Towel Department of any Department 
Store —atyour Haberdasher’s or Sporting Goods Dealer’s. Inmany 
distinctive color combinations for men, women and children. 


Adults: $3.00, $3.75 and $4.50 
Children: $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 


TOGATOWEL Co., INC., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Factories at Bethel, Connecticut 


In Canada: 204 Craig Street West, Montreal 


The TogaTowel Gift Set 


Consisting of a TogaTowel, Slippers 
and TogaMit to match —attractive- 
ly boxed —this Set appeals as a new 
and different gift for Christmas and 
occasions throughout the year. 
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different from the cost of similar comestibles 
on the outskirts of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, or Newburyport, Massachusetts; 


| the only traces of an epidemic were slight 


evidences of heat rash among a few in- 


| habitants of Gainesville, Tampa and Palm 


Beach, and an unusual outpouring of mos- 
quitoes at Fort Pierce that was causing the 
city authorities to demand passionately 
that all containers of stagnant water be 
emptied immediately. Hotel prices in 
every part of the state were no different 
from the prices that obtain in the hotels of 
New England. 

It is a fairly safe bet that anyone who 
starts for Florida by automobile, train, boat 
or afoot without a sufficient amount of 
money to support himself comfortably for 
several months, or without a determination 
to get a job—any job, if necessary—and 
work at it, is going to wind up by hating 
Florida and himself with a great deal of 
vivacity. Such persons are usually im- 
pervious to warnings, but, as a matter of 
formality, they are hereby warned not to 
go to Florida. 

The tremendous size of the great Florida 
rush made it difficult to go into the financial 
condition and the state of mind of the mi- 
grantswithany startling accuracy. Roughly 
speaking, however, eek" could be divided 
into four classes: 


1. Carpenters, bricklayers, tile setters, 
masons and other skilled workmen who 
were coming down to work, and had brought 
all their savings along with the intention of 
buying a little piece of real estate to sell at 
a profit; 

2. Tourists who intended, if possible, to 
find a pleasant place in which to spend the 
winter, and planned to take on a little real 
estate to sell at a profit; 

3. Excursionists who were coming to 
Florida out of curiosity, and had brought 
their savings with them in the hope of 
finding a likely looking bit of real estate 
that they could sell at a profit; 

4. Farmers, druggists, shoe-store own- 
ers, restaurant keepers and other persons of 
moderate means who had sold all their 
holdings in Michigan, Ohio, Maine, Iowa 
and other Northern states and were coming 
to Florida to get into business again, and 
incidentally to buy a little real estate to 
sell at a profit. 


Those Who Leap Before They Look 


Persons not included in these four 
classes—yeggs, for example, and servant 
girls and press agents and promoters and 
bankers and stenographers and bridegrooms 
and gamblers and barbers and advertising 
agents and chauffeurs and newspaper re- 
porters and what not—intended, no doubt, 
to work more or less diligently at their 
callings; but they also intended to take 
on a promising little piece of real estate 
that they could hand on to somebody else 
at a profit. 

The real-estate end of the great Florida 
rush will be taken up in greater detail in 
a later article, but I cannot refrain from 
observing, without more delay, that a per- 
son would have to be considerably more 
deficient, mentally, than Snyder the Talk- 
ing Ape if he persists in running around 
with the idea in his head that hundreds of 
thousands of people can continue onward 
through the ages selling little bits of real 
estate in Florida or any other part of the 
world to one another at a profit and that 
none of them will ever be stuck. 

It has come to be quite the thing, among 
native Floridians and among the migrants 
themselves, to shake the head pityingly 
over the distressing cases of such folk as 
Northern farmers who sell their farms and 
Northern druggists who sell their drug 
stores for the purpose of moving to Florida 
without definite knowledge of the condi- 
tions into which they are going. There is 
even a general tendency on the part of 
Floridians and others to caution such peo- 
ple against taking these kangaroo-like 
financial leaps without going through a few 
preliminary motions designed to give them 


Decem 


a more thorough understan¢ 
situation. 

Here again, however, is a si 
tends to leave the dispassion 
cool and undisturbed. If a No: 
cited by tales of quick profi 
real estate, is willing to risk a 
of many years of labor on one 
a section of the country tha 
unknown to him, then it is highly 
that he is the sort of person thai it 
mately be neatly trimmed, nor te 
his lot may be cast. Conseque ntly 
as well sell out and go to Florid: 


find an opportunity to invest | 
judiciously; and if he failed to 
would be able to start all over 
he still had his health and stre 


Fever Patients in the N 


For every migrant in the greg 
rush, there are several Flori 
tients in the North who are draw; 
more or less hard-earned mon 
banks and dropping it with a 
plunk into Florida real estate 
distance method. 

Boston, financial center of th 
the country that is reputed to be mc 
boiled in financial affairs, but tl 
ported the so-called wizard .e 
number of violent copper b 
utmost enthusiasm, has disgorged 
of dollars from its banks so thi 
investors may dabble in Florida 
tate—dabble with the idea of hand 
somebody else at a profit. 

Two thousand dollars a da 
taken from one Boston saving 
ing the early autumn of 19: 
speculators in Florida lands. A 
urban bank was giving up $10,00( 
for the same purpose. A larger | 
ported withdrawals of $1, 000, 00( 
customers for the purchase of Fl 
estate. Similar withdrawals 
by the banks of Springfield, 
Fitchburg, Lowell, Lawrence 
and other Massachusetts cit 

Shrill, ear-piercing howls 
from the banking interests 
Ohio, Michigan, Alabama, I 
gia and many other states bi 
enormous number of people th 
ing for Florida, and because of theh 
of millions of dollars that are b 
drawn from the banks of those | 
the purchase of Florida land. 

People who have embarked on 
movement as the movement 
and who are burning with a f 
suming as Florida fever, do n 
vice or information. What they 
action—and profits. Here and the 
the fever-stricken mob, however, t 
be one whose brain still retains 
cool spot. For the benefit sath 
they should be urged to invest i 
development until they have 
telegraphed to the State Cham 
merce in Jacksonville and 
whether the development is worth 
sideration. 

And it might further be add 
going into too much detail at 
that it is possible for anyon 
parts of Florida, a number of deyel! 
sponsored by reputable persons | 
not being lived on, and would ber 
pleasant to live on, and probabl} 
be lived on with any degree 
during the next quarter century, 

There are fine, rapidly ero 
Florida, and extremely good dev 
that will always be popular, 
ately good developments that will 
be lived on, and poor developmel 
utterly hopeless developments 
body who thinks that he is capa! 
ing the right sort of prope 
places at a distance of 2000 or 1 
or even five miles—ought to be ab: 
himself admitted to any insané 
a unanimous vote of all the ali 
America. : 
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THE COUNTRY VILLAGE 


COME BACK ? 


(Continued from Page 41) 


m usually held the trade of its 
nd of the farming community 
se-and-buggy distance, though 
always some tendency to spend 
ray from home. Often there was 
s that the home-town merchants 
igher prices than city merchants. 
s people went to the city to buy 
eause it was pleasant to intimate 
ends that their tastes were a little 
all-town standards. 
his last appear too frivolous a 
be counted as a factor in the 
life of a nation? Ask any retail 
of more than twenty years’ ex- 
It is not a frivolous reason when 
ders that practically all buying, 
the sheer necessities of food and 
bodily comfort, is done with the 
sightening the sense of personal 
te. Because of this the village 
ar was handicapped by the com- 
f the county seat; the merchant 
nty seat played a losing game be- 
the state metropolis; from the 
*e money flowed to still more im- 
mters. To be able to say that an 
's purchased in Chicago, in New 
Yaris, has been the deciding factor 
ad of commercial transactions. 
sendencies still exist, but vastly 
wenty years ago; for to the small- 
son the big city is no more the 
sromantic mzelstrom that it used 
2 present-day youth who gets into 
rear and runs a hundred miles to 
game or makes a summer trip 
continent knows that life in the 
san everyday affair of work little 
from that of the home town. 
les have evened up things between 
country. Moving pictures have 
Jar effect. The village or country 
'90’s visiting in the city was wist- 
if the conversation when her com- 
poke knowingly of Joe Jefferson or 
, Jean de Reszke or Adelina Patti. 
try girl of today is disturbed by 
eriority complex; for on the 
reen of her home village she sees 
dramatic stars as her city cousins, 
gh her talking machine and radio 
juainted with the voices of the 
vatic performers. 


Bill in the Big City 


another potent influence work- 
d the rehabilitation of the small 
village as a trading center. When 
|yries began to supplant the strictly 
(ucers and to advertise their goods 
ire at similar prices, there came 
(the first time a definite stabiliza- 
ilues. The small-town merchant 
onger be suspected of charging a 
ice than his big-city competitor, 
he price tag was put on at the 
iself. Even in the matter of au- 
eness of style the small town need 
defer to the metropolis. 
1 the preparation of this article I 
favored with a visit from a mem- 
] present generation whose home is 
herural counties of Western New 
te. As reward for meritorious 
he farm during the past summer, 
allowed the exclusive use of the 
ver for a period of ten days. 
‘a matter of fact he drove four 
niles to Philadelphia to see a foot- 
, gave Atlantic City a one-day in- 
d then came on to New York to 
was doing in the metropolis. I 
'S also eighteen years of age when 
ted New York, coming from Bill’s 
ship, and I was curious to see if 
complex of that time would 
in him. 
nad an inferiority complex he did 
| tat any moment during his three- 
He spoke well of the architecture 


of the Public Library, but many of the 
Broadway skyscrapers he found inartistic. 
In a Greenwich Village restaurant he was 
not afraid pleasantly to insist that the 
waiter bring a cup of black coffee instead of 
one that had been diluted with cream. He 
was quietly amused at the old-fashioned 
horse cabs that clustered along the curb in 
front of the Waldorf-Astoria entrance on 
Thirty-fourth Street. On the last day we 
were standing at the show window of a great 
Madison Avenue clothing establishment in- 
specting the fall offerings for young men, 
and I suggested that he might wish to take 
home to Wyoming County a suit of clothes 
in the latest New York style. Bill peered 
through the plate glass critically. 

“‘T wouldn’t care to be bothered carrying 
a bundle all the way home,” he remarked. 
“Besides, if I wanted pants as wide as those, 
I could get them in the village. Mr. King- 
don handles that same brand.”’ 


Traffic and the Motor Customer 


To Bill, and ten million others of the 
present generation, New York is just an- 
other place full of the same kind of people 
they know at home. It has lost the mys- 
terious authority that it had for my gen- 
eration of some thirty years ago when, 
coming from Bill’s township, I spent my 
own first night in the metropolis. I still re- 
member with shame that I went meekly to 
bed in the dark in the hotel hard by the 
Christopher Street ferry because the pro- 
prietor suggested that a lamp was un- 
necessary. At least one obstacle is out of 
the way in the fight to bring back the small 
town. People no longer stand in awe of the 
big city. They back their own judgment; 
they will buy in the village without ques- 
tion if they see what they want. 

The village merchant has a more equal 
chance. Now let us see what has been going 
on in the retail districts of the cities. Ina 
recent exhibition of a New York City his- 
torical society there was a large poster that 
was printed less than fifty years ago to the 
order of certain merchants on Sixth Avenue. 
It was at the time when the elevated rail- 
road was being proposed for that thor- 
oughfare, and copies of this poster were 
displayed on the billboards of the metropolis 
as earnest propaganda against its erection. 
In heavy black type the poster announced 
that an elevated railway would not only be 
unsightly and destroy property values but 
would be a menace to life itself. The puffing 
engines would frighten horses; there would 
be runaways; frantic animals would dash 
about the streets and on the sidewalks. To 
make the warning more impressive there 
was a large woodcut showing Sixth Avenue 
in the wildest disorder—coachmen vainly 
trying to control their teams, policemen 
running hither and yon, narrow-waisted 
ladies frantically waving their arms for as- 
sistance. One determined pair of horses 
was plunging into the entrance of a retail 
store, while their driver flung himself from 
the carriage. 

Not only have horses, like people, be- 
come more sophisticated and city broken, 
but one can hardly imagine a group of mer- 
chants today entering a protest against any 
reasonable form of transportation that 
would bring people to their doors, for the 
city retailer is faced with difficulties not 
dreamed of even fifteen years ago. Con- 
gestion of downtown streets has reached 
the point where there can be little of the 
“carriage trade” that obtained in former 
days. In some of the larger cities, depart- 
ment stores have inaugurated bus systems 
to bring clients in from suburbs and near-by 
towns—an expensive form of enterprise but 
evidently necessary. Predictions are made 
that the future metropolitan department 
store will be obliged to maintain branches 
in outlying portions of its community as a 
means of overcoming downtown congestion. 
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6000 yards in these buildings! 


Highland Telephone 
Exchange, Roxbury, 
Mass. 3000 yards of 
Blabon’s “‘Invincible’”’ 
Battleship Linoleum 
used here. 


Exchange, 
Mass. 


Blabon’s ‘‘Invincible”’ 
Battleship Linoleum 
used here. 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, **Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ handsomely 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


Lawrence Telephone 
Lawrence, 


1800 yards of 


Aspinwall Telephone 
Exchange, Brookline, 
Mass. 2000 yards of 
Blabon’s ‘‘Invincible’”’ 
Battleship Linoleum 
used here. 


Linoleum floors have no equal for buildings 
where quiet is an absolute essential. That is why 
Blabon floors of Linoleum are installed so exten- 
sively in telephone buildings, hospitals, libraries, 
offices and wherever noise must be subdued. 
They deaden the sound of moving feet and chairs. 
They are springy to walk and stand upon. Their 
soft colorings are easy on eyes and nerves. They 
increase the comfort and efficiency of employees. 
And they wear for years! 

George N. Butz, Superintendent of Buildings 
for the New York Telephone Company, writing 

. “ec . . . . 
recently in “Buildings and Building Manage- 
ment” says: 

“Of the floor surfaces in our buildings the 
major portion is covered with linoleum, which is 
cleaned through the application of a liquid wax, 
insuring by this method longer life and better 
appearance than where water is used for cleaning.” 

Expensive refinishing of floors now gives place to an 
occasional waxing and polishing of linoleum, which pre- 
serves its original beauty, and even mellows it with age. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum down over 
builders’ deadening felt insures watertight seams which are 
practically invisible, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

Beside the Blabon Plain Linoleums there are beautiful 
patterns in Moulded Inlaids, Marble Tiles, Parquetry designs 
and Jaspé Linoleums—soft ruffled water effects—that are par- 
ticularly suited for stores and offices, as well as for the home. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 
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piano that’s amazingly 
dainty and small 


Just what is needed for homes, apartments 
or bungalows, where Se is a problem 


NLY 3 feet 

8inc ae tall 
is this remark- 
able Wurlitzer 
Studio Piano. 
Diminutive 
enough to go al- 
most anywhere 
—even in the 
smallest room. 
Light enough 
to be carried 
by two people. 
wonderfully well 
and exquisitely 


Perfect in Tone 


This tiny instrument pos- 
sesses’ all ‘the *bell@like 
clarity of tone for which 
Wurlitzer has always been 
famous. It has, too, the 
deep, rich volume here- 
tofore associated only 
with much larger pianos. 
There is: the full: 88) note 


Yetyat' as 
built 
designed. 


scale, of course. 


So, at last, the 
problem of pi- 
ano space in 
bungalows, sum- 
mer cottages, 
conservatories, 
nurseries, school 
rooms, and doz- 
ens of other 
places, has be- 
come a thing of the past. 


Cost is Low 


The matter of price, too, 
is now solved for many. 
The Wurlitzer Studio Piano 
costs only $295 and up. With 
player action its price is 
$445 and up. Prices are 
is bMtactory. 


See these remarkable little 
pianos at any Wurlitzer 
store. You'll be astounded at 
their mechanical perfection. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.'Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 720 W.. 42nd St. 
CLEVELAND, 7017 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 7006 Olive St. + 


PHILADELPHIA, 1037 Chestnut St. 
+ CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. 


BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
* CINCINNATI, 727 E, Fourth St. 


+ LOS ANGELES, 814 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WuRUIIZER 


PIANOS ORGANS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Studio Piano 


HARPS 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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This state of affairs is not only confined 
to cities of big-league caliber. A few weeks 
ago I was in a New England town of less 
than 40,000 inhabitants, and noticed the 
advertisements of the principal department 
store to the effect that a near-by vacant lot 
had been leased as free parking:space for its 
automobile customers. In conversation 
with the merchant he stated his move was 
only a makeshift and necessarily temporary, 
because if the lot should be sold he would 
lose his lease. It was also expensive be- 
cause it called for the employment of two 
men to look after it. 

“But what else can I do?” was his final 
comment. ‘“‘Every day I have been hear- 
ing stories that my customers in the sur- 
rounding country were staying away from 
the city and doing much of their trading in 
the crossroads villages. If that sort of thing 
goes on long enough my country customers 
will get out of the habit of trading in the 
city altogether.” 

Here is about the way the situation 
stands: The small town has a chance to 
continue to function usefully as a trading 
center, but the small-town merchant must 
be as skillful as his big-city competitor. 
There is also need for intelligent teamwork. 
Not the kind of teamwork represented by a 
boosting commercial club that makes its 
major activity an annual banquet or setting 
up cordially worded signs on the outskirts, 
but the kind of teamwork that analyzes 
actual conditions and sets about rationally 
to work on them. The experiences of two 
villages in a certain Western state shows 
what may be done. Let us call them by the 
fictitious names of Smithville and Johns- 
town. 

These two villages, each of about 2000 
people, lie a dozen miles apart and both are 
twenty-five miles from a city of more than 
100,000 population. In the old days, there 
was some tendency among the farmers to 
go to the city for important purchases, but 
in the horse-and-buggy period this required 
a railroad journey and considerable expense 
in time and money, so both villages fairly 
held the trade of their respective territories. 
With the coming of automobiles and good 
roads all this was changed. The farmers 
who had previously been held down to a 
radius of half a dozen miles suddenly found 
themselves able almost at will to visit the 
city, where shopping was vastly more ex- 
citing, and where the stocks carried by 
merchants were so complete that there was 
seldom difficulty in finding what was 
wanted. In the space of five years both 
Smithville and Johnstown found themselves 
fallen from the importance of small capitals 
to rather unimportant suburbs of the big 
city. Farmers would run in to the villages 
for convenience purchases only, and the 
decline in business was progressive, because 
the local merchants, with fewer oppor- 
tunities for sales, could not afford to carry 
representative stocks. More and more it 
became the fashion among the farmers to 
tell each other that there was no use in try- 
ing to buy anything in Smithville or Johns- 
town because one could never be sure of 
seeing a reasonable selection of goods. 


Competing With City Stores 


Johnstown accepted the situation and let 
Nature take its course, with the result that 
there is actually less business transacted 
within its confines than fifteen years ago. 
It used to have a public library, but the 
institution died from lack of support. The 
community house, formerly a rendezvous 
for visiting farmer families, also went by 
the board. The moving-picture theater runs 
two nights a week instead of six, as formerly. 

It is possible Smithville would have simi- 
larly declined except for the energy of one 
man whom I will call Howard, who had in- 
herited from his father one of the three gen- 
eral stores of the town. Before coming into 
proprietorship of the store young Howard 
had spent a couple of years working in mer- 
cantile establishments in the city, and when 
he came back home to take charge of the 


family enterprise he had.a sense of the.up-- 


hill conditions that faced him. It was a 


line; that would make on 


typical general store of the old 4 
dling dry goods, mens’ clothing, gr, 
shoes and even a line of furnity 
caskets. Its total yearly buugin 
around $60,000. 

With this limited volume, it was of 
impossible to carry a complete stock 
one line. In Howard’s experience 
stores he had been used to sellin 
stocks comprehensive enough to s 
needs of all customers, and it irk 
when in his own Smithville establii 
people would enter, willing to buy, 
away again because they could 
shown the things they wanted. Th 
Smithville stores were in the same 
himself; and he knew human natu 
enough to realize that each time a 
came to town, only to be disappointe 
person would be the more liable to} 
Smithville and go to some other plac 
future. Figuring it all out, he coy 
arrive at one conclusion: Unless Sm 
could make itself a more satisfactor 
ing center it would in time become r 
wide place in the road, an unim) 
suburb of the city twenty-five mile 


A Town of Specialty Sho; 


There was a commercial club ir 
but it had become rather a moribun 
its headquarters in a second floor r 
Main Street being used principal] 
convenient place for the business _ 
smoke and play checkers after closin; 
One evening Howard happened 
chanced to get into conversation 
merchant who ran Smithville’s 0 
clusive shoe store, and who was 
pessimistic over the situation. T] 
dealer was of opinion that the day 
country town was over; that as fai 
transportation progressed still furth 
key cities in each state would beec 
exclusive trading centers for everyt] 
cept minor convenience goods. He 
clined to be acrimonious, saying the 
ought to appreciate the advantages | 
ing up local trading centers, but 
they carried their money away t 
cities, where it never did them ar 
once it left their hands. Howard co 
this attitude. 

“The farmers are just the sami 
are,” he said. “They are looking 
their own interests, which is pi 
proper. If Smithville can’t make} 
desirable a place to trade as som 
town, it doesn’t deserve the busine 
was a farmer in this community I’n 
sure but that I’d do most of my tra 
the city too.” 

The shoe dealer remarked tartly t 
was strange talk from a man whos' 
fortune was bound up in his home! 

“Tt isn’t strange talk at alll,” ] 
countered. ‘It’s only business sens 
we are, expecting people to come td 
ville to buy when there isn’t a § 
goods on Main Street to compare ¥ 
one of fifty stocks in the city. Ren 
when a family comes here to do its 
and finds it can’t get suited in som 
things it wants, there is just that mv 
lost in making another trip to! 
place.” 

The shoe dealer agreed with i 
ment, adding pessimistically that th 
both in the same boat and could 
starve together. | 

“But I don’t believe we noel : 
Howard said, “‘if we use a little 
sense. As I see it, we merchants a) 
peting with each other when we ut 
codperate. For instance, you hé 
only exclusive shoe store in town, 
others of us handle shoes as sid 
Would you mind telling me how m 
stock amounts to?” 

The shoe dealer stated he hi 
ment of about $7000. 

“Of course you can’t com) 
big-city stores on a stock 
Howard,. ‘I carry about $4000 
shoes myself. Suppose I clo 


(Continued on Page 
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T did that, couldn’t you profitably 
igger stock?”’ 
d to reason that if there was one 
in town the shoe dealer would get 
at more customers; and if he had 
tomers he could afford to carry 
ats that would put him more 
a par with the dealers in the city. 
ot making this proposition out of 
dfishness,’”’ Howard told his friend, 
use I believe it is a way out. I 
ded to quit being a country mer- 
, am going to try to be a first-class 
;in the country. My best-paying 
ty goods; I propose to cut out 
ig else and put all my capital into 
salone. Then I can show people 
ugh assortments to make a bid 
rade and perhaps keep them from 
off to the city to spend their 


this conference of the two mer- 
ew a vastly more scientific group- 
» stocks of merchandise on Smith- 
Jain Street. Howard definitely 
ais place from a general store into 
ive ladies’ emporium, with show 
patterned after Fifth Avenue and 
it and decorations like those of a 
shop in a city of 100,000, rather 
se of a country village of 2000 
m. One of the other general mer- 
us persuaded to close out his shoes 
slusive shoe dealer, permitting the 
jl further to increase his assort- 
)thers made similar changes, and 
aithville is a town of up-to-date 
stores. Even the young lady who 
iillinery shop makes her two trips 
zo each year and does an annual 
of more than $10,000. 

3 was not accomplished in a day, 
if are still some weak spots. Good 
_ hardware are tremendously im- 
Vor a town depending on farmer 
p the farmer wants his hardware 
iwants it; and if he cannot be sure 
_ng his hardware needs in one town 
| 

: 


ile to get in the habit of going to 
er place for all his purchases. In 
e there are three hardware stores 
tights there should be only two; 
jm that prevents any one of them 
ee a really comprehensive stock. 
he stores do a fair business; but 
is, as one of the citizens told me, a 
_proposition.’”’ How appropriate 
ription is may be visualized from 
hat in eight years the store has 
ands precisely seven times. Nat- 
has not been profitable; but as 
mant told me, it has been kept 
use of the eagerness of certain 
4rs, who cannot sell the leading 
350 have an outlet for their mer- 
Yet even these eager wholesalers 
i) made little profit, for out of the 
dprietors of the store three went 
) Owing money they could not pay. 


2imism at the Crossroads 


A spite of this weak link, the re- 
ent of Smithville’s business dis- 
been a success. The surrounding 
begin to look on it as “their 
‘the commercial club has doubled 
dership of a few years ago, most of 
‘ase coming from farmer joiners. 
'/me boys are leaving town, because 
‘more jobs to be had in Smithville. 
| a new city hall that contains an 
4m for social gatherings and for 
md concerts, and a hospital that 
1),000. From a strictly business 
at the results have been even 
han expected. In order to make 
dipecialty stores pay where only 
general stores existed before, it is 
necessary to attract more clients. 
ive has done this. It is no unusual 
merchants to wait on people who 
ie thirty or forty miles to do their 
Howard, the man who first started 
olling, has had an increase in his 
tt would seem unbelievable were 
tir the fact that his statement is 
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backed up by his’ books and ‘verified by 
Smithville’s leading banker. Where for- 
merly in his general store he sold around 
$60,000 a year, now his sales of dry goods 
average annually a quarter of a million 
dollars! 

Everywhere in the country there are 
Smithvilles and Johnstowns whose survival 
or decline rests with their storekeepers. 
Recently I spent some days driving about a 
New England territory contiguous to a city 
of the 100,000 class for the purpose of talk- 
ing to the merchants of the towns and cross- 
roads villages. In presenting the results of 
these interviews I quote as nearly as possible 
each speaker’s precise words. Many of the 
merchants were decidedly pessimistic. 

This is what the proprietor of a hardware 
and furniture store said, in a village ten 
miles from the city: “‘We have noticed a 
big change in our furniture business and it 
has dropped off 50 per cent. People go to 
the city, where they. get a better selection, 
and the more they buy there the less we 
can afford to stock to give them a selection.” 

The druggist in a village twenty-five 
miles from the city said: “I get most of my 
business from the older people. The young 
crowd have got the going fever and as a 
result buy a lot of their toilet goods and 
drugs in the city.” 

The proprietor of a general store fifteen 
miles from the city said: “You can see by 
this store what the farmers buy in our lines 
here. The majority of the farmers drive 
into the city to do most of their buying. 
They just buy the staples in this town.” 


Drawing Customers to the Country 


Another general-store merchant in the 
same community said: ‘This store for- 
merly sold clothing, women’s ready-to-wear, 
hardware, and so on. You see we now have 
only groceries and notions. With good 
roads and automobiles, we just simply can’t 
compete with the bigger places.” 

From these interviews one would con- 
clude that the country village is headed 
toward extinction. Yet the evidence lost 
something of its force when one considered 
the situation that obtained in still another 
community that I visited eighteen miles 
from the city, and no more favorably lo- 
cated than the places where the pessimists 
themselves did business. There was a popu- 
lation of perhaps 500 people. The double- 
track railroad stretched away toward the 
city with a dozen trains a day in each di- 
rection and a hard-surfaced automobile 
road also invited travel toward the big 
shopping center. Yet there was no apparent 
lack of commerce, for one was able to count 
more than thirty automobiles and horse- 
drawn vehicles disposed about the com- 
mercial district of four stores, two garages 
and a bank. It required no great acumen 
to realize that here was a regular business 
town. 

Throughout the day’s ride I had con- 
stantly heard mentioned the name of a 
certain merchant in this place who was re- 
ported to possess some latent genius for 
getting and holding the trade of the 
countryside; it was easy to recognize his 
store even without seeing his name on the 
signboard, for it was by all odds the most 
important-appearing establishment in the 
community, full fifty feet wide and more 
than double that depth. Its great show 
windows were trimmed like those of a 
metropolitan shop, its long aisles banked 
high with merchandise, and at the rear was 
a space furnished with chairs and writing 
tables for the free use of clients and their 
friends. At one side was a glassed-in office, 
where two bookkeepers worked; one 
thought the proprietor of so important an 
establishment would be there, but instead 
Mr. Blank was on the sales floor actively 
waiting on customers along with his corps 
of clerks. 

Mr. Blank appeared more like a farmer 
than a captain of industry, which was not 
to be wondered at, for he has been a mer- 
chant only fifteen years—until forty he was 
a farmer. The thought occurred that per- 
haps this limited experience had something 
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to do with his success, for he did not seem 
at all like the other merchants I had inter- 
viewed, who remembered and sighed for the 
good old times. I asked him how it was 
that with the city so near and with every- 
one owning automobiles, he could have 
done what he had. 

‘‘T’ve never heard of any make of auto- 
mobile,’’ Mr. Blank replied stoutly, ‘that 
will only run in one direction. A car that 
will take country folks to the city will just 
as easy take city folks to the country, 
won't it?” 

No one could gainsay this statement, but 
there had to be some reason why automo- 
biles ran toward Mr. Blank’s place but ran 
away from the stores of his brother mer- 
chants whom I had interviewed. Mr. 
Blank explained it in a sentence. 

“Nobody has got a mortgage on the trade 
of his community,” he said, “‘and when you 
hear a storekeeper grouching because people 
don’t deal with him it’s usually because he 
doesn’t offer them inducements enough.” 

What inducements, I asked, could a 
country merchant offer against the attrac- 
tions of the big-city stores with their at- 
tractive surroundings and necessarily more 
complete assortments? 

“‘T guess about the best inducement there 
is,’ answered Mr. Blank, ‘“‘centers around 
a person’s pocketbook. A country store- 
keeper can sell cheaper. That is,’’ he 
added with a touch of pardonable self- 
complacency, “if he happens to be a real 
business man.” 

He conducted me to the glassed-in book- 
keepers’ office, took from a hook on the wall 
a bill for merchandise that had just arrived 
and showed me the wholesale cost. Then 
we went to the back of the store, where a 
clerk was arranging and pricing the mer- 
chandise for retail sale. The margin between 
wholesale and retail figures was precisely 
10 per cent! 

“Of course I don’t sell everything that 
close,’ Mr. Blank explained frankly. “‘No- 
body can exist on a straight.10 per cent 
margin. But the point is, I can sell a good 
share of my stuff at that margin and get 
away with it when the city merchant 
couldn’t.”” 

He made a sweeping motion of his arm 
to indicate the extent of his establishment: 

“Tf I had a building as big as this in the 
retail section of the city, it would cost me 
$1000 a month rent at least. I happen to 
own this building, but even if I rented it the 
cost wouldn’t be more than $100 a month. 
Right there, you see, is enough of a saving 
to allow for some pretty close selling. Even 
a 10 per cent profit counts up when your 
expenses are low and when you do a big 
volume of business!”’ 


A Farmer Behind the Counter 


Right there, it seemed, Mr. Blank was a 
little unfair toward his brother country 
merchants. He condemned them for not 
offering enough inducements to the people 
of their communities. He himself could 
offer goods at 10 per cent profit because he 
did a big volume of business. But how 
about those who didn’t do a big volume? 
If a merchant was selling only a few thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of goodsa year and tried 
to do business on a 10 per cent margin, the 
chances are the sheriff would get him before 
he had a chance to work up a big volume. 

Even Mr. Blank had no infallible pre- 
scription for such a condition. He only 
knew how he had managed for himself. 
When he changed from farming fifteen years 
ago he had a pretty rough time of it for 
a while. It was just when the automobile 
fever was starting, and every time a farmer 
bought a car it seemed as though he tried 
to justify his extravagance by running into 
the city with it to do his trading, on the 
theory that he could save money. Mr. 
Blank put a big sign on the front of his 
store stating he would refund the difference 
on any article that could be bought cheaper 
in the city than at his store. This helped a 


| little, but Mr: Blank believes it was: his 


personal attitude in the matter that had 
the best effect. 


December 


“Even when things were ha 
remarked shrewdly, ‘‘I never let on 
thought people ought to trade wij 
simply because I was a neighbor, It, 
makes people mad to think you are 
to boss them. I just held my expense 
to where I could match the prices. 
competition, and then tried to give 
good attention to the customers w. 
come to me.’ , 


Service for the Prompt Pay 


There was one question I wanted 
Mr. Blank. One of the small-tow 
chants I had interviewed complaine 
he could not get certain well-known 
goods because some of the city store 
the manufacturers promise not to s 
other dealers within a certain radin; 
Mr. Blank ever have any difficulties 
sort? 

Mr. Blank’s answer to this ineli 
sarcasm. é 

“‘T’ve never yet found anyone to 
to take my money,” he said; ‘“‘and 
storekeeper, whoever he was, had t 
such a thing I would have liked tog 
whether he paid his bills with 
versation!”’ - Bos 

Mr. Blank believes firmly 
chant’s success or failure depends 
anything else on financing. ‘He ha 
patience with the amateur writers a 
turers who never faced a pay roll i 
lives, but who constantly threaten 
keepers with the direst results ift 
not discount their bills and earn the 
cent. 

Mr. Blank himself has sear 
time in the old days when he could1 
count his bills, but just the same he 
stuck to certain rules. If a manufac 
terms were thirty days net, he paid 
in thirty days, even though he had 
row the money to do it. If the billy 
countable in ten days, Mr. Blank n 
it run eleven or twelve days and the 
the discount anyhow. ie 

“Even when I was farming, 
mented, ‘‘I noticed that the m 1 
reputation as a prompt payer alwi 
the best service.. The same thing ap 
storekeeping; and when I hear am 
complain that certain manufacturer 
sell him because he is small, I alway 
der how he pays. You know. mo 
manufacturer would rather sell litt 
and get his money promptly than | 
bills and wonder when the check wa 
to arrive!”’ = 

These things were vastly ines 
showing how a country merchant ¢a 
money for himself; but, I remind 
Blank, that was not precisely tl 
my visit. What I wanted to ¢ 
this: Everyone believes the country 
is a good thing and ought to survive 
argument could Mr. Blank adva 
prove that the country storek 
earns his keep and deserves the: Bur 
his community? 

“Tf that is what you want to kn 
said spiritedly, ‘“‘I’ll tell you wha 
casionally say to some of the a 
here when they get to talking 
grand it is to trade in the cityiaae 

Mr. Blank struck the attitude of a! 
dinner orator, his counter a 
ers’ table: 

“Tt’s just as much your interest 
to keep this village going. If you 
twenty or thirty miles to the city 
time you want to buy anything, Yo 
really belong anywhere. You're . 
outsider looking in. 

“Now let’s put it on a cold-blood: 
ness basis. Suppose there wasn’t an 
here, what would happen? Whene 
needed anything you’d have to was 
time and use a lot of gasoline to go! 
far-away place. Count all that u 
year and see what it would cost y 
bet there isn’t a farm within five I 
my store but that is actually wol 
or ten dollars.an acre more bt 
a fine stock of goods right h 
village!” a 


i 
si 


ates fifty thousand dollars a year. 
ou’re sick you not only have to 
octor, for instance, but a trained 
. And so in organizing a house- 
has any of the elements of liv- 
and hospitality you simply must 
rtain amount of personal service. 
il the money in the world in a slot 
i to produce anything to re- 


absence of working out some new 
the domestic sphere which will be 
le with our national economic and 
nstitutions, great numbers of our 
re following the line of least re- 
nd moving into hotels or small 
partments with varying amounts 
service. 
‘ethod of obtaining service un- 
‘points the way for the eventual 
if the problem, but as it is now 
nnot be regarded as more than a 
y makeshift. 
her of a wealthy family who re- 
jved into a splendid hotel apart- 
skyscraper building complained 
ort time that he had rented too 
ce. 
sly superfluous—the living room 
brary,” he said. ‘All we use are 
oms. This isn’t a home—it’s juct 
eto sleep. When I was a boy we 
family, and I don’t suppose my 
‘come was one-twentieth of mine. 
iouse was the center for all our 
Many a time we’d spend a whole 
ist singing. My sister’d play the 
{ all of us would sing. Or we’d 
14s. But the point I want to make 
y father and mother knew every 
y of us had. Do you suppose I 
» children’s crowd? Time after 
irl goes out with people I’ve never 
. If they ever do come here for a 
or two I’m usually away.” He 
ittle sheepishly. “‘Of course I’m 
me as much as my parents were 
move around a good deal too.” 
only move from one point to an- 
the same city more than other 
t we move more from one city to 
This characteristic has been pro- 
‘ economic and temperamental 
iculiar to our country. 
icult for most foreigners to under- 
| migratory instinct. 


‘Every Day is Moving Day 


f book in which I keep the ad- 
_ my American friends,” said a 
preign diplomat, “‘I never try to 
r houses or apartments. They 
ind so frightfully! I write down 
mol the women as well as the 
shat I can be sure their mail will 
n. And even then I’m never cer- 
they’ll remain in the same cities. 
's astonished when I travel around 
\ to find that the people I had con- 
th one city have moved them- 
h no apparent qualms into some 
ve. Perhaps it’s remained from 
2ering instinct.” 

‘ing has never ceased to be a na- 
wwacteristic and has never been 
0 any one class or any one branch 
lis has resulted in a virile restless 
1th nomadic willingness to move 
area to another and then on to 
ewer one as fresh opportunity 


this generation, some of the most 
lifornians were born in Iowa; in 
(oarents of the Iowans may have 
‘in Ohio and the Ohioans de- 
m Eastern and Southern pioneers 
come to America from various 
€of Europe. 

E k many of the so-called rep- 
ns, the brilliant lawyers, 
toctors, painters and merchants, 
' from all parts of the United 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


And although it is true that Paris and 
London also attract the talented men of 


France and England, there is less actual | 


uprooting in the European process because 
there men are much more apt to retain 
their identity with their individual com- 
munities. Mere geographical size makes 


this impossible many times in the United | 


States. 

A Frenchman who was contrasting this 
phase of life in Paris and New York turned 
to a prominent banker and said, “‘And do 
you retain your residence in your native 
city?” 


The American smiled. ‘‘No, because my | 


family moved away from it when I was a | 


few years old. I grew up in another town 
and all my early associations are centered 
around it. But it’s three days’ and three 
nights’ journey from New York on the fast- 
est train. I couldn’t possibly go back there 
often enough to keep in touch with my 
friends. Besides, many of them have in 
turn left it. My father’s house was not 
built by him—I have a certain sentimental 
attachment for it, but not comparable of 
course to your attachment to your house 
which you say has been continuously in 
your family for many generations.” 


The Matter of Neighborhoods 


In certain parts of our country there still 
are certain beautiful old houses which have 
been lived in by people of the same name 
for great numbers of years. This is so ex- 
ceptional, however, that they are regarded 
as curiosities. 

An old gentleman who was proud of havy- 
ing descended from a distinguished family 
in one of the earliest colonies paid a senti- 
mental pilgrimage not long ago to the 
original site upon which his ancestor’s 
house had stood three hundred years ago. 
This place in common with countless others 
had burned to the ground long ago, but the 
records of the courthouse show plainly its 
location. To his delight he learned at the 
near-by village that the adjacent seat of a 
family historically and socially prominent 
was not only still intact but was occupied 
by a descendant bearing the illustrious 
name. 

The visitor hastened to call upon this 
fortunate resident. To his dismay and disil- 
lusionment he found that most of the beau- 
tiful rooms in the house had been closed 
off, that the gardens had been neglected 
and allowed to grow wild and that, in 
short, the place was shabby and inglorious 
through negligence and apathy. 


“You say you envy me the privilege of | 


living in this place?”’ inquired the owner. 
“Yes, I see what you mean. It’s a fine 
house—or it would be if I had the money to 
keep it up.” 


When the stranger suggested that the || 


land might be farmed to good advantage, 
another factor came out. 

‘Suppose I did succeed at making it pay 
and keeping the place up—what good 
would that do me? Why, I haven’t a con- 
genial neighbor for miles around.” 

This discloses one of the outstanding 
difficulties in our national social life. For 
with a country as large as ours and in com- 
parison with European countries, as 
sparsely settled, the matter of neighbor- 
hoods is necessarily of great consequence. 

And our tendency to move in answer to 
some economic or social urge sometimes, as 
in this particular case, results in sweeping 
away all the most enterprising members of 
a community and leaving high and dry one 
or two isolated families. 

“The fact that a certain location was a 
good place for my grandfather to live in is 
no reason why I should want to live there,” 
said a young man who had sold his family 
house the month after he had inherited it. 
“Conditions have changed.” 


This perhaps is the most pertinent an- | 
swer to the foreigner who thinks it strange | 


that so few Americans, even those who are 
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proudest of the achievements of their early 
ancestors, attempt to live in the same 
places. 

“We might just as sensibly try to read 
by candlelight instead of electricity,” added 
this same indifferent heir, ‘‘because our 
forefathers did it and they were great men. 
Of course you can do it in England and 
France because they’ve been stabilized for 
centuries. Conditions there—at least until 
just recently—haven’t changed the way 
ours have.” 

A recent English writer touring the 
United States commented on the fact that 
except among the very rich on the one hand 
or the poor immigrant on the other, Amer- 
icans showed almost no interest in garden- 
ing. She failed to realize apparently that 
the leisurely pursuit of gardening for pleas- 
ure signifies attachment to one’s own soil. 
In a shifting moving population, where 
houses are rented instead of owned, even by 
many of the wealthy, few people of any 
race will spend the necessary care and af- 
fection on flowers destined to bloom for an- 
other tenant. 

The constant changing of physical prop- 
erty and the resultant fluid state of neigh- 
borhoods have had a direct effect upon the 
personal element in society. 

The young New York woman who said 
“Wedon’t dareask nowadays ‘Who was her 
grandfather?’’’ was only partly correct. 

There is another phrase current among 
the fortunately small group of snobbish ex- 
patriated Americans who, having turned 
their backs upon their own country, never- 
theless cannot resist sitting in solemn 
judgment on their fellow countrymen. 

One of this group, whose life has been 
spent in one American city and Europe, will 
be asked who another American, from some 
remote city, is. If she happens not to 
know, the answer will often be, “Oh, no- 
body one ever heard of!” 

Of course this is meant to be a devas- 
tating comment, and it might be effective 
if we were a small compact unified country. 
But used by an American it is doubly ludi- 
crous, for the chances are that most of the 
proud natives of Maine, for instance, have 
literally never heard of most of the rep- 
resentative Californians, and Bostonians 
rarely concern themselves with the lists of 
the socially elect in Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Business of Being Somebody 


It is manifestly impossible today to know 
the family and background of one’s ac- 
quaintances with the thoroughness with 
which an earlier generation knew them. 
This produces some strange results, but on 
the whole its influence is excellent. 

In oneAmerican community, for instance, 
a dozen or more families retained the houses 
in which their fathers and grandfathers had 
lived and with this physical background 
they inherited, also, the more intangible 
prestige which contributes largely to social 
leadership. 

When occasional newcomers arrived they 
were taken on probation with great so- 
lemnity, and if, after long inspection, it was 
decided that they fitted in, they were 
granted the privilege of admission. 

Suddenly to everyone’s astonishment a 
totally new factor entered into the social 
life of the community. A huge industrial 
project was launched and with it came a 
number of able young men and their fami- 
lies. 

The conservative group who had domi- 
nated the town’s social life for so long now 
found themselves ignored. In the past 
newcomers had arrived one by one and so 
had been forced to take them seriously. But 
now an appreciable number of strangers 
who were socially self-sufficient changed 
the entire procedure. 

They happened to be gay and amusing 
people who regarded it as absurd that any- 
one should be held in awe merely because 
three generations of the same name had 
lived in the same place. 

“This continuity, far from having a good 
effect, has only succeeded in making them 
smug and self-centered,’ said one of the 


were now in a process of merging 
much more alive and interesting ¢ 
“No one can be duller than a well-br 
son who’s always lived in the 
No effort is required of them; 
contrast between being and doing, - 
doing.” 

Most Americans agree with sy 
course in common with all other eg 
we have a small percentage of sn¢ 
social climbers to whom titles an, 
names mean something of vital 
quence, but by and large our natione 
life is distinguished by our demary 
each person shall prove his or her ind 
worth. 

An American who was dining at 
our embassies in a foreign country s 
to a woman who had no conversatio 
beyond personal chatter. 

Afterward someone said to Bn 
awed voice. “You had a wondertt 
at the table, didn’t you?” 

The American looked surprised ¢ 
other said, ‘‘Why, didn’t you reali 
that woman in pink was the F 
oo ! 99 

“No, I didn’t. But I'll say she’s t| 
est woman in the world.” 


Storming Social Citadel 


“T don’t think you understand 
she’s not only the wife of the 
prince but she herself was born I 
of ’ The family goes back twoth 
years.” i 

“Well,” said the American, “if th 
best two thousand years can produ 
lieve more than ever in democracy, 

Broadly speaking it is a national 
teristic to challenge inherited dist 
rather than to acquiesce in its imp\ 
periority. In fact we demand mo 
sonal merit and not less from the pi 
of a famous title or name. 

“I’m not certain this isn’t really | 
tocratic principle rather than a t 
democracy,’’ said another English | 
“Certainly no one who believes in h 
can deny it, and the one-generaligl 
won’t either.” 

An American woman whose husb 
foreign diplomat spoke one day of tl 
numbers of her countrywomen whi 
earlier generation could not achiev 
recognition in their own country, 
made places of distinction for the) 
in Europe. 

“Usually these women, in addi 
wealth, had real social gifts whi 
weren’t allowed to use at home bet 
some prejudice or other. But wh 
went to a foreign country where th 
judged the way we judge foreign’ 
their own merits—often they succes 
penetrating social citadels unknown 
Americans who were better born but 
individuality.” 

A foreigner of international dis 
who visited in this country not k 
was entertained everywhere he 
people at the top of the social ladder: 
he had returned to his beautiful ol¢ 
in Southern Europe someone asked 
dinner one night what he had enjoy 
about his trip. 

To the surprise of everyone he sa 
visit to ” Henamed a fam 
picture hero. 

An American woman near him 
“But didn’t you meet So-and- 
port and So-and-So in Philadel 

““Yes,”’ he answered. Bu 
places I met people who, thoug 


— 


of people the world around. I 
great boast is of being cosmopoll 
my friends in California are cok 
have true individuality.” : 
He told of an amusing occasion 
had been staying with some it 
in the East and had mad 
same comment. ’ 
“Very well,” his hostess ha 
“Tf you’re tired of this crowd W: 
(Continued on Page 225) 
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tontinued from Page 222) 

put polo I’ll get some other kind of 

you.” . 

id, therefore, invited to dinner a 

ked-of novelist, a young violinist, 

s, a literary critic and two or three 

yple not on her usual lists. 

isband, whose keenest interest was 

5, threatened to disappear if the 

tion became too intellectual. 

ie need not have worried,” said the 

“For every single person there 

ily of polo! Not, I fear, because 

w much of the game, but because 

1d to adapt themselves to their 

mosphere.” 

t many people who would like to 
with distinction make the mis- 

th this hostess made. They hope- 

ume that the mere presence of 

ig guests will insure an interest- 


x woman who acts on this hy- 
goes often to the delightful small 
4 painter friend of hers. There she 
rs a variety of men and women of 
opinions who often expound and 
heir ideas with forcefulness and 
hostess objects to the word salon 
of its implication of affectation, 
<eynote of her success lies in the 
of a background where everyone 
ompletely natural. Nevertheless 
1 who calls it a salon is accurate. 
ir ceases to be a matter of wonder- 
his woman that she herself cannot 
he same result. 

the very same people,”’ she de- 
ind I give them if anything much 
yd. But something always seems 
omg at my parties. For instance, 
‘e two men I met at her house who 
brilliantly about Ireland or free 
‘omething. I made a point of hav- 
‘both here together at dinner and 
believe it they were just politely 
t to each other!” 


_xurious Bohemianism 
ccessive failures are probably due 
1ere physica! surroundings than to 
r element. She overwhelms her 
’ a formal, expensive and some- 
ss apartment in which it is doubt- 
1 she can relax. 

trawing-room produces the same 
sive state of mind that sitting in 
1s Waiting room does,” said one of 
13. “TI don’t see why she even tries 
|bple outside her own little conven- 
up for whom such a conventional 
' designed.”’ 

‘nswer to that is easy,’”’ said an- 
She does it because it’s the fash- 
!the American woman I saw at the 
other day telling her husband 
when he sailed for Europe. 
e three things I want you to bring 
said. ‘Now don’t forget; bath 
vting paper, and—let me see, oh, 
ce new English novelist’!”’ 

én this sheeplike adherence to the 
Vion of featuring individual dis- 
13 a hopeful advance over the old 
fashion of prizing guests chiefly 
aey represented some limited little 
ihe socially elect. 
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Strangely enough, however, the modern 
type of entertaining, to be done well, re- 
quires more effort and not less than the old. 
This is the gulf which must be bridged in 
order to achieve the best results from the 
modern tendencies to disregard the old 
standards by which people were catalogued 
definitely as belonging to one set or another 
and only transferred with great effort and 
difficulty. 

Many of the younger generation say that 
society in the old sense is dead because it 
was too stuffy to survive. They usually 
fail to make one important observation, 
however. Society in the eighties and nine- 
ties was much more vivid externally than 
it is today. It had more individuality and 
showed clearly the results of concentrated 
attention. To besure it was too small and 
restricted in personnel to endure in an age of 
luxurious bohemianism, where city houses 
and responsibilities and social distinctions 
are rapidly disappearing. 


The Old Order and the New 


A dressmaker who has served three gen- 
erations of fashionable women declared the 
other day that her clientele no longer paid 
any attention to dresses for the house or to 
tea gowns. 

“They want everything in the way of 
day clothes to wear on the street or in 
restaurants,’ she said. ‘‘That’s the whole 
emphasis now. And if any of them ever 
are at home—which I doubt—they tell me 
they dress the same way there—they even 
wear hats in their own houses for luncheon. 
No wonder there aren’t any famous host- 
esses any more!” 

One of the most successful hosts in New 
York today is a man who is not only dis- 
tinguished in the modern sense but has all 
the qualifications of good breeding and 
courtly manners required by an older gen- 
eration. 

Around his delightful dinner table he 
gathers people of all sorts, chosen because 
he likes them and because they have some- 
thing to offer of individual flavor. He 
draws them from a wide and catholic range 
and not from any one group either of so- 
ciety or art or finance or politics. He would 
be indignant if anyone said he belonged to 
any set, even though it might be the most 
exclusive. 

But one thing is significant about his en- 
tertaining. Although he selects his guests 
according to the most modern methods, his 
technic is that of the old school. The dec- 
orations of his table, the details of his menu, 
the comfort and charm of his rooms, . all 
show the most careful individual attention. 
Even he, and he is a person of unusual mag- 
netism, could not achieve these results if he 
turned it all over to a head waiter or tried 
to entertain in a conventional hotel suite. 
But he is wise enough to adapt the best of 
the old order of colorful surroundings to 
the new end of entertaining colorful per- 
sonalities. 

There are a great many strands of the 
new social order which can only be woven 
into a durable and pleasing pattern if they 
are intertwined with the best threads from 
the old discarded social fabric. In this 
combination both elements may show up 
even to better advantage than ever before. 
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Enjoy the pleasure and 

zs, convenience of having your 

“radio and phonograph in 
one instrument 


HE BEST features and latest developments of 
radio and phonograph are effectively com- 
bined in the beautiful Adler-Royal creation 
shown above. The price of Model 10 (a 5 tube 
Neutrodyne Radio-Phonograph with Amplion 
loud speaker unit)is, without accessories, $275.00. 


DISTANCE=—Keen sensitivity is a characteristic of Adler- 
Royal, assuring extremely long-range performance. 


SELECTIVITY-—You can tune in station after station—clear 
and sharp—with no interference from those stations you 
do not wish to hear. 


TONE-—The full tone volume and natural tone quality are espe- 
cially noticeable. This outstanding Adler-Royal feature is 
the result of over a half century of successful experience 
in piano and phonograph acoustics. 


DESIGN —In exquisite beauty of design and excellence of con- 
struction Adler-Royal models embody the finest examples 
of period furniture. 


Other instruments of the Adler-Royal line range in price from the 
Cabinet Speaker at $25, to the very beautiful, elaborate radio pho- 
nograph Highboy, Model F, at $340. ~ 


r 
ADLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
| 881 Broadway, New York 

| Factories; LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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A New Day 
A New Car 


See Pages 


112, 113 and 114 
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" SHOE 


TARZAN’ 2 = = 
in a blucher model! This popular Packard last 
loses no whit of its smartness in the sturdy build 
ofits blucher style. This is the shoe in which the 
well-dressed young man will “step out” during 
the winter months to come. Usually, the leading 
shoe dealer in every community sells Packards. 


$7.50 to $10. A few styles higher 


. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HOW NOT TO ACT 


(Continued from Page 26) 


often it is a bit ludicrous. One may respect 
and pity the tears of a weeping woman and 
yet find her streaked and swollen face and 
reddened eyes a little ludicrous. And so in 
the scene which Bernhardt had made so 
arresting, this second actress seemed rather 
to be a bride sniveling over her first burned 
biscuits or a matron grieving over the mar- 
riage anniversary forgotten by her husband, 
than a figure of stark tragedy. 

The lady was entirely sincere, I believe. 
She had heard that an actress must live her 
roles, and had believed it. A better actress 
might have struck such a pose, but she 
would not have acted upon it. There is a 
bit of charlatanism in every trade, and the 
pose has been a common one at times 
among women of the stage. 

I saw Miss Olga Nethersole give a fine 
and craftily contrived performance of The 
~econd Mrs. Tanqueray in Chicago once. 
Mrs. Tanqueray kills herself. Once in the 
spectator’s seat I, actorlike, am almost as 
ingenuous and impressionable as a school 
girl. I go to see a play to be amused, to be 
stirred, not as a visiting mechanic studying 
the machinery, and I was so moved by the 
tragedy I had watched that, despite my 
professional training, I hesitated to accept 
the invitation of Louis Nethersole, her 
brother and manager, to go backstage and 
meet the star. Instinctively I thought of 
myself as intruding on death. But I went, 
and found her, of course, as self-possessed 
as if she had been playing a George M. 
Cohan heroine. 

Later in the week the Chicago Press Club 
gave Miss Nethersole a luncheon. I was a 
guest, and being asked to speak, took my 
text from my experience at seeing her in 
front of and behind the curtain and its bear- 
ing on a fundamental of acting. When I had 
sat down a member of Miss Nethersole’s 
company whispered to me, ‘‘ Now you have 
put your foot in it.” 

In as much as my feet are extensive, I 
trembled. It smacked of a serious offense. 
So it was. I had, in fact, annoyed the guest 
of honor, clumsily forgetting that she had 
persistently exploited herself as an actress 
who, while on the stage, lived, not acted, 
her réles, with a consequently appalling 
emotional drain. Her public loved to think 
of her as being half carried to her dressing 
room by sympathetic attendants. 


Unforgettable Performances 


As a spectator I have seen a number of 
unforgettable performances in the theater, 
among them Edwin Booth in The Fool’s 
Revenge, Mme. Janauschek as Brunhild, 
Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, the 
elder Salvini’s Othello, Mme. Bernhardt’s 
Camille and Madame X, and Adelaide 
Neilson’s Juliet. One only of these mem- 
ories has been effaced. In the glamour of 
Miss Jane Cowl’s Juliet I forgot the per- 
formance of the talented English woman. 
It has been said that no actress is competent 
to play Juliet until she has reached an age 
where she has ceased to look the part of 
that lovely sixteen-year-old daughter of the 
Capulets. It is no longer true. Miss Cowl 
had all the illusion of youth that Miss 
Neilson and other great Juliets lacked. 
Even technically she gave a finer perform- 
ance. In the balcony scene, Miss Neilson 
dropped flowers one at a time to Romeo. 
Miss Cowl did it better without an ad- 
ventitious aid. 

I was stumbling out of the theater in a 
romantic haze when Adolph Klauber, Miss 
Cowl’s husband and manager, stopped me 
and asked me backstage. 

“Tell her how you enjoyed it,” he said. 
‘She will love it.” 

But I, who had seen a lovely girl kill her- 
self, forgetting footlights, curtain, audience 
and all, demurred. ‘‘I wouldn’t lose the 
illusion for anything,”’ I told him. ‘Give 
her my love and tell her that the fact that 
I do not want to see her is the truest proof 


of my appreciation.” 


He laughed at me and shoved me 
of him. Miss Cowl was standing in th 
of her dressing room, and in my imp 
way, I said, “Oh, Jane! I can’t te) 
I have no words for it.” My lach 
glands were working overtime. | 

“No one ever has said more,” sh 
me and took my hands. To relieve th 
sion I felt, I turned to the subject 
hair. 

“What have you done with it?” T, 
“Tt is incredibly beautiful. You 
eighteen.” 

“T ought to,’”’ was her answer, “] 
me $356,”’ and she lifted off a wig, e 
nificent set of fabricated tresses, 

Once my impulsiveness was not so | 
received. I had seen Mrs. Fiske in | 
cons and in Tess of the D’Urberville 
roles lying at opposite poles and 
superbly done. I marveled that a 
could achieve such versatility, and hi 
ing to meet Harrison Grey Fiske I 
eloquently to him of his wife. A fey 
later I chanced to dine in the sa 
rant with Mr. and Mrs. Fiske. H 
by my table and asked me to tel 
Fiske what I had told him. 

I begged off. “What does she care 
my opinion?” I objected. “ae 
dern Fiske has had about all the 
anyone can accumulate in one life, 
am only a clown to her.” | 

But I was only too happy to ha 
wave my deprecations aside and le 
over, and encouraged by him, I unbc 
myself to Mrs. Fiske of my admirat 
her art. | 


Using Head Instead of He, 


I had not gone far when the lad; 
rupted with, ‘‘Thanks so much; 
change the subject.”’ 

She simply dumped Niagara Falls 
so when I was presented with a 
opportunity to tell Miss Maude 
how highly I thought of her, I felt 
thing more than my usual diffider 
was the last night of the long run o 
Every Woman Knows at the | 
Theater and my first and last oppo 
of seeing it. I never have witnessé 
emotional adulation in the theater. 
hysterical. Her devotees pelted th 
with flowers and enforced so many 
calls that the last act did not begi 
11:08 P.M. a 

After the show I went backstage 
Richard Bennett, who was supportil 
Adams in the Barrie piece. A mobi 
hundred women and men was stand 
drizzling winter rain at the stage doc 
hope of being able to touch Miss , 
hand or dress as she left the theat 
the ogre, Alf Hayman, was at his pé 
task of guarding her from the appr 
anyone. No great actress, or minor 
for that matter, ever has led suchas 
life as the girl who was born Mau 
kadden. I have been told that he 
broken rule of not being interview 
the nunlike seclusion of: her priv 
originally were part of a carefully p 
tated plan on the part of Charles F 
to enshroud her in mystery and 
stimulate the public’s interest. V 
that is true or not, Miss Adams fot 
inviolate privacy pleasing and ha) 
tained it ever since. | 

Knowing this, I should not have’ 
of intruding, but Bennett, a 
wishes, sent her word that I was ba 
in the hope of seeing her. Her m 
back a moment later and whisked | 
Alf Hayman’s forbidding frown. 

“‘T know you wouldn’t have com 
to see us if you hadn’t nice thi 
Miss Adams greeted me. “N 
them, please.”’ 

“T’m afraid to, Miss Adams,’ 
I should I fear my volubility migh 
of insincerity. It seems that I gus 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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(ive your boy 
a Corona for Christmas 


VERY boy wants a typewriter and sooner or 
later, in college or business, must be able to 
use one. 


This latest Corona is just like all the standard 
office machines in the matter of operation, ca- 
pacity and quality of work. It has the same key- 
board, takes the same size stationery—but is not 
so big and heavy. 


Invest $60 in your son’s future! Get him this 
fine typewriter for Christmas. If “Corona” isn’t 
listed in your phone book, write us. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
117 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


a 


© Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., 1925 See, ; 
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Winter's a Glorious Time 
when you have 
‘“Ball-Band” Foot Protection 


Winter need not be a dreadful siege to be endured. 

You can make it an outdoor festival if you will. Your family 
doctor will tell you that there is nothing so health-giving as 
outdoor activities in winter— provided you are properly dressed. 

Most important of all winter clothing is the right kind of 
footwear. Arctics, Galoshes, Gaiters, Boots, Rubbers and 
Footholds that will keep your shoes out of the wet and your 
feet warm and dry—these are winter necessities. 

Don’t take a chance on colds, “‘flu’’, pneumonia, rheuma- 
tism, chilblains and other diseases caused by wet or cold feet. 
Even if your health doesn’t suffer, it’s false economy to go 
without Rubbers or Arctics in bad weather, because rubber 
footwear protects your shoes from the wet and makes them 
last longer. 

It is easy to buy strong, durable rubber footwear. Just ask 
for ‘‘Ball-Band”’ and look for the Red Ball Trade Mark. 

For nearly three generations ‘“‘Ball-Band’’ products have 
been the standby of millions of outdoor workers in both town 
and country —men who put footwear tothe hardest possible tests. 

Now today you can buy that same strong, durable rubber 
footwear in snug, graceful styles for every bad weather need. 
And no matter how hard on footwear you are, “Ball-Band”’ 
will give you more days wear per dollar. 

If the stores where you usually buy do not have “‘ Ball-Band”’ 
Rubbers, write us for a copy of our booklet ‘“‘ More Days Wear”’ 
and the name of a dealer who can supply you. 

MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
467 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 


‘BALL-BAND 


Rubber & Woolen 
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ntinued from Page 226) 
- of my experience with Mrs. 


o right ahead and gush,” she re- 
am going to sit back, close my 
ay a word and just listen.” 

I did gush. Certainly I told her 
y heart how I had been thrilled 
ted, and never have I been more 


ful!’? she applauded when I had 
I feel as renewed as if I had spent 
she Adirondacks.” 

nsupport of the truth of acting. 
it or the dancer may leave the 
isted, but an actress who knows 
sno more swoons at the finish of 
ne than Whistler had to be re- 
smelling salts on completing an 
‘he poor actress puts her heart 
le, the trained actress puts her 
t. 

rge Arliss has said it perfectly in 
entence: ‘The art of the actor 
how not to be real on the stage 
ing found out by the audience.” 
ition in the theater from arti- 
realism has taken place in my 
us been a change for the better, 
re, but much nonsense has been 
talked of stage realism. 

il music and the soliloquy were 
devices in good standing long 
me an actor. The soliloquy was 
3 self-starter. At the rise of the 
» of the characters, usually the 
| servant, entered, and talking 
dropped the necessary clues to 
t going. It was brief and effec- 
also was, no one denied, stilted 
cal. Today an audience would 


dlaywrights now get out and 

if the motor is cold and the 
ble, as frequently happens, the 
aborious and painful to all con- 
is a rare play that can leap for- 
the rise of the curtain without 
! the spectators into its confi- 
e playwright now either gives 
lof his first act to trying to get 
der way naturally by the force 
3 he puts false whiskers on the 
the hope that the audience will 
te the discredited old gentleman. 


e Stage Telephone 


) property man rings the prop 
Tf society drama, that calls for 
p answer, but that will not serve 
»s. We want the heroine to an- 
sistent ring, or we want to keep 
wn, so we give the servants a 
hd bring the heroine on, com- 
out the servant problem. 
's off the receiver, discloses her 
1 confides in the telephone, ‘I 
ly alone in this big house! Can 
‘e it? My maid is being god- 
ome stupid christening, this is 
sight off, and you know the but- 
vek ago. What? George? You 
ict George to be home? He’s 
ie one of his silly duck hunts. 
'wkward what with the Gains- 
rls in that little wall safe.” 
are ready to get on with the 
jie distinction between talking 
nd talking into a dummy tele- 
finely drawn. And if we 
ito go in for realism that con- 
jould be varied occasionally to: 
/.0? What number are you call- 
isisn’t Pipestone 68-J.’’ Which 
ighly realistic, but not very 
te 
is the still more transparent 
parlor maid with the feather 
are never was another such a 
dan for talking to herself, and 
@-examination or a police third 
t not have wrung the essential 
: er better than the mere sight 
Siuster. The more sophisticated 
ange it a bit better. They 
‘ond man enter, snatch a com- 
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the motor horn that the property man has 
just tooted sounds like the master’s car, and 
how surprised he will be to learn that the 
mistress has not been home since she went 
to the Meadowbrook dance on Wednesday 
with that dark Mr. Smithers. Yes, it was 
Wednesday because it was the same night 
that old man Clitus Coincidence wasstabbed 
to death with the green jade scissors in his 
study. 

When you come to dissect it, I don’t 
know that this is such a marked advance on 
the soliloquy. Possibly the greatest pas- 
sage in the drama is a soliloquy. In What 
Price Glory, a very fine drama hailed as a 
masterpiece of the newer realism, the play 
opens with two runners and an orderly in 
regimental headquarters. They hold the 
stage alone for something like five minutes. 
Their conversation is clever, diverting and 
shrewdly in character, but for all that, its 
purpose is merely to prepare the way for 
the principal characters and the three 
promptly fade into the background and re- 
main there when the play really begins. 
Later in the same drama is a glaring viola- 
tion of realism. The captain and the ser- 
geant help themselves repeatedly at the bar 
of the estaminet, with no tally being kept 
of their drinking and no one present to pro- 
tect the interests of the house. The pro- 
prietor and his daughter are conveniently 
absent. The sheer impossibility of this 
situation will be apparent to any member of 
the A. E. F. or any one else with any ac- 
quaintance with French innkeepers, but the 
necessities of the drama demanded that the 
two leading protagonists have the stage to 
themselves. 


The Passing of the Orchestra 


Today the drama has to get along most of 
the time without the aid of music. In the 
few theaters that still maintain orchestras, 
the first violin will be found in the alley 
smoking a cigarette when the drama is 


thickest. He used to be at his post in the | 


orchestra trench playing Hearts and 
Flowers for the sad passages, welcoming the 
hero and the heroine on their first appear- 
ances with appropriate bars, and warning 
of the villain’s first approach with minor 
chords, as distant thunder presages the 
gathering storm. Childish, perhaps, but the 
suggestive power of music is tremendous. 
It will prepare an audience as whole pages'of 
dialogue will not. A hurdy-gurdy offstage 
or a phonograph unobtrusively introduced 
onstage can give the emotional key toascene 
instantly. The motion-picture houses ap- 
preciate the power of music, if the legiti- 
mate stage has largely forgotten it. 

The revolt against the conventions of the 
theater can go only so far before it meets 
the conventional stone wall. ‘“‘Let’s pre- 
tend,” the theater asks of the spectator and 
must always ask. The spectator can right- 
fully ask only that the pretense be con- 
vincing at the moment. A room full of 
persons in life never have and never will 
talk and move as a room of actors talk and 
move on the stage. The stage is a narrowly 
restricted medium, and dramatist, stage 
manager and players are not permitted to 
forget it for an instant. If an actor should 
wander aimlessly about the stage as he 
does in the home of a friend he would dis- 
tract the audience’s attention from other 
actors at the moment more essential to the 
story, and play general hob with the per- 
formance. He may not turn his back to the 
spectators because they cannot quit their 
seats and follow him around. 

A group gathered socially in a drawing- 
room do not naturally talk one at a time. 
On the stage they must. An actor who. 
spoke as loudly in his home or on the street 
as he should on the stage would be a man 
one would cross the street or dodge into a 
doorway to avoid. He raises his voice in 
the theater to be heard. Inaudibility is the 
curse of current acting. There is no more 
serious offense in the theater. Of what avail 
to be realistic if the unfortunates back of 
F can not hear what you say? Some time 
ago I had a last-minute opportunity of see- 
ing one of the best of the younger actresses 
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Look 


Make it your standard of quality and 
you can always be sure of obtaining most value per dollar. 


Most Styles $10o—he Vista Style S-131 
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HOLOPHANE 


Converts Light into illumination 


A—wrong lighting 


B—tright lighting 


for instance, in the office 


A—without Holophane 


cientists say that when vision is 
difficult as much as 50% of your 
nervous energy is wasted just in 
the act of seeing. Hence the vital 
importance to you of good lighting 
in your office. 


Do not judge your office lighting 
by the amount of light at the lamp, 
but by the amount at the desk, 
where it is needed. The Mazda 
Lamp is a wonderful instrument, 
but it merely generates light; to 


B—with Holophane 


get the light to the point where 
it is needed—that is what Holo- 
phane does. 


Holophane units for the lighting 
of ofhces are made of prismatic glass, 
each prism shaped to direct the 
light exactly where required. The 
prism is the most accurate means 
known to science for controlling 
light; and Holophane units are by 
far the most efficient of all 
reflectors. 


There is a Holophane unit for every lighting need. If you will 
write us, we shall gladly tell you what Holophane can do for you. 


Holophane Company, New York and Toronto 


HOSIERY —the always 
| welcome gift! Doubly 
/ appreciated by every man 
when it has the Shawknit 
Label. Attractive patterns 
and complete stocks now 
ready for holiday selections. 
Packed in special holiday 
boxes, priced at one to three 

dollars. 


Look for the local dealer. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY :: LOWELL, MASS, 
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Our Gang”, 
Stars of Hal Roach 
comedies, all deck- 
ed: out in their 
Eagleknit Caps. 


. OR snappy winter weath- 
er, get a snappy looking 
Eagleknit Cap. It’s the only 
knit cap that completely pro- 
_tects ears, cheeks and throat. 
Made for both boys and girls. 
For your protection, remem- 
ber that all knit caps are not 
Eagleknit. Get the genuine. 


EAGLE KNITTING MILLS 
World’s Largest Makers of Knit.Caps 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTED EARLAP CAP 
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in an interesting role. The best seats re- 
maining were in the sixteenth row. She 
played a repressed girl and in her effort to 
be natural she kept her voice at a pitch that 
barely carried across the footlights. She 
was an actress of sufficient ability to enable 
me to read in her face something of what I 
could not hear, but as the play was not billed 
as a pantomime, my irritation and that of 
the bulk of the audience was justifiable. 

A writer of fiction may let his characters 
stray over the face of the earth without re- 
straint of space and little of time. When he 
attempts the same story on the stage he is 


| in the predicament of an artist in colors 


restricted to black and white for his effects. 
The story must be told within the limits of 
three hours, the narrow frame of the stage, 
a practicable cast, the mechanical resources 
of the theater and the fact that the spec- 
tators cannot take the play home with 
them and finish it in bed. 

To quote Mr. Arliss again, and I know no 
better authority: 

“Tt is impossible to maintain absolute 
reality while writing a good play. It is 
quite feasible if you are content to write a 
bad play. If you cannot get drama and 
realism at the same time, as you seldom 
can, then there is nothing to do but to dis- 
card the realism and hang on to the drama. 
But it must be real at the time, under the 
illusion of the theater.” 

Or as William Winter wrote of Booth: 

“He left nothing to chance. There was 
no heedless, accidental quality in his art. 
There was neither hesitation, uncertainty, 
excess nor error. The perfection of his act- 
ing lay in the perfect control that he ex- 
ercised over his powers—his complete 
understanding of himself, his minute and 
thorough perception of cause and effect on 
the stage, and his consummate skill in de- 
ducing the one from the other. He acted 
with the ease that makes the observer 
oblivious of the effort and the skill which 
alone can produce such effects of illusion 
and enjoyment. 

“He did not adopt the foolish theory 
that the true art of acting consists in doing 
upon the stage exactly what people do in 
actual life. He knew that art is romantic 
and that the moment romance is sacrificed 
to reality, the stage is as impotent as a 
paper flower. An actor may be natural 
without being literal. He is a commenta- 
tor upon life in the realm of the ideal as 
well as in the realm of fact. He reveals to 
the public the complex mechanism of human 
nature and the magnificent possibilities of 
spiritual destiny.” 


Jefferson as a Teacher 


Often I have heard the highest compli- 
ment that may be paid an actor spoken as a 
belittlement. I have heard it said of John 
Drew, for instance, “‘He’s not an actor; he 
just goes on and plays himself.” 

Mr. Drew could ask no finer tribute to the 
perfection of his art. If, in the highly 
artificial environment of the stage, one can 
seem oneself, there is an actor. 

J: C. Nugent wrote in Variety recently of 
a clash between James A. Hearne and an 
actor at a rehearsal of Shore Acres. The 
man had spoken a rhythmical line in the 
mouthing elocution of the “‘reading actor.”’ 

“What are you singing for?’ Hearne 
asked. 

The actor replied that the passage was 
poetic and that he was attempting to ex- 
ploit its beauty. 

“Tt is a good line,’’ Hearne admitted, 
“but I am sorry that you appreciate it. 
Otherwise you might make it sound hu- 
man.” 

At the next rehearsal the beautiful line 
was spoken with all the feeling of ‘‘ Please 
pass the potatoes.”’ 

When Hearne protested the actor de- 
fended himself, saying, “‘I am speaking it 
naturally, as you instructed me to.” 

“So I see,’’ said Hearne. ‘“‘The next 
thing you should learn is the difference be- 
tween acting naturally and natural acting.” 

As Mr. Nugent pungently put it, ‘‘The 
stage hand who sets a chair out and ducks 


December 5 


for the shelter of the wings is aetj 
rally, but he looks like a fleeting 
pants just the same.” 

I learned more of what I may 
acting in a brief association with 
Jefferson than in all my time in the} 
previously. Mr. Jefferson arranged 
fit at the Fifth Avenue Theater | 
middle 90’s for Charles W. Couldo 
original Dunstan Kirke in Haze] 
whom I have mentioned earlier. C¢ 
wasgrowing old after thirty years in A 
without a visit to his home in Engla) 
extremely good actor, he had been ir 
dent and was in need, a tragedy the 
commonplace in the theater than n 

Jefferson selected The Rivals as 
and chose a cast beside which even: 
company now playing Sheridan’s 
comedy so successfully on tour may 
compared. He played Bob Acres; 
H. Crane was Sir Anthony Absolute; 
Miller, Captain Absolute; Nat G 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger; Thomas W, 
Falkland; Viola Allen, Lydia La 
Mrs. John Drew Sr., Mrs. Ma 
Nellie McHenry as Lucy, and m) 
David. ; 

I was playing in contiguous terr' 
the time and would come into Ne 
by train for occasional rehearsals, 
way from the station to the thea; 
afternoon I met Mr. Jefferson on th 
He took my arm and we walked t 

“People are going to expect you 
this part,” he told me, “but I kn 
you are not going to”; that be 
gracious way of saying, ‘‘ Now plea; 
clown it.” 


1 


Rehearsing a Part 


Most of what I have said of actin 
first heard from the lips of that 
genius, or first realized from stud; 
delicate art. At one rehearsal Cr 
I stood in the footlight dip not mi 
five feet from Jefferson as he work 
scene with Nat Goodwin just ahea 
duel. The play demanded that 
stand at opposite sides of the stag 
wished to make a suggestion to 
Jefferson would step out of the r¢ 
moment, walk across the stage, co) 
low voice with Nat, then ret 
acting position and instantly becc 
Aeres again. ‘ 

Many actors find it impossible to 
than walk through their parts atr 
Lacking the inspiration of the audi 
applause, the laughter, the lights, 
scious of their fellow professionals | 
critically about, they are awkw 
constrained. I had been a notorio 
rehearser. When Mr. Jefferson hac 
I spoke to him of this, and asked 
was able to be so oblivious of t 
about him and the cold and empt 

“Oh, my boy,”’ he corrected m 
is all wrong. You must not know 
consciousness means. An actor 
superior to any circumstance, In 
is well enough. Avail yourself ¢ 
comes, but how are you to be insp 
thirty-dollar matinée? And yet if 
any sense of obligation as an 4a 
must give that thirty-dollar mé 
good a performance as a $3000 ho! 
must know so well just why you 
certain gesture, what you will ac 
by that gesture, that you wi 
it instinctively, whatever the dis 
You must be able to leave the chai 
a mo nent for something totally fo 
pick up the threads again as if y 
had dropped them.” ; 

In the scene where David plead 
master, Bob Acres, not to fight 
Acres sits with his back to the au 
center attention on David. In hi 
ness David leans farther and fart 
a table until his face almost touch 
his master. As I completed this. 
the first rehearsal, I drew back, t 
heighten the effect. 

‘Oh, don’t do that,’’ Jefferson W 
“You nullify the effect. When y’ 

(Continued on Page 233 
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‘Continued from Page 230) 

old it, hold it! Focus all attention 
. Your leaning forward helps the 
your lines. If you pull back at your 
you pull the audience back with 
‘atch now when we play it. If you 
; I say you will get a round of ap- 


made an amateurish blunder, but 
yle at least to appreciate the where- 
such a tip and to act uponit. I did 
she burst of applause came. 

» it lasted Jefferson said to me, 
lid, and you deserve it. Isn’t thata 
oo” 


greatest comedian our stage has 
‘Mr. Jefferson was the most sym- 
: and helpful of men to his associ- 
id the most self-effacing. We re- 
this performance for one night in 
The audience demanded curtain 
rtain and at each Jefferson forced 
\ to remain on the stage to share a 
_ that was his own. The house 
him alone and would not stop. 
we rebelled and Goodwin, Crane, 
Keene and I literally forced him in 
the curtain by himself, but when he 
was only of his joy in the privilege 
wring with such a company. 

2 same performance I was crossing 
te behind the scenes when I saw 
1 looking through a crack in the 
oors of the set, sizing up the audi- 
assumed. 

t's a sight worth seeing,” I com- 


s not thinking of the audience,” he 
“Stay a moment and watch this 
r exit of Mrs. Drew’s.”’ I stood be- 
n, peering over his head as Mrs. 
yp closed her scene. When she had 
ime took my arm to walk around to 
rjoint entrance. “I have had the 
playing with that lady hundreds of 
id I never have failed to watch that 
‘he said. 
| 
a Harrowing Make-Up 
(son was dining at the Players the 
'* the Couldock benefit with a group 
ae fellow actors, including John 


‘id everyone else in the club crowd- 
jit his table felicitating him on his 
ance. 
'rew did me the kindly and gener- 
ice of bringing me the news that 
i had remarked, ‘“‘Gentlemen, I 
jd a very pleasant experience; I 
$n a part played as well as it could 
ng Hopper’s David.” 
‘fferson’s words are not to be taken 
_but even as hyperbole I cherish 
‘ong with the praise of Mrs. John 
Dove all else. Few will remember 
once played Sir John Falstaff to 
‘ew’s Dame Quickly at a special 
performance in the court of the 
l nion Hotel, Saratoga. Rose Cogh- 
ihe Mistress Ford; Blanche Walsh, 
i Page. 
Omitted the part in six hours dis- 
«over three evenings. Billy Crane, 
¢ played Falstaff the previous season 
).d himself unequal to it physically, 
the elaborate pads that are a part 
/ake-up, his wigs, and the benefit of 
m research and study of the rdle, 
| the condition that I would spend 
G7s at his place at Cohasset tutoring 
m, another instance of very great 
€ shown a young actor by a great 


ent most of those three days on his 
crane explained to me that Merry 
|’ Windsor was a very imperfectly 
ted play, and how Shakspere had 
tin three weeks at the royal behest 
& Elizabeth, who had enjoyed Fal- 
sjnugely in Henry IV that she de- 
=a play showing the rascal in love. 
have an impossible thing to do,” 
Id me. “Mistress Ford and Mis- 
ige have deliberately: had you 
“into the Thames. Dame Quickly 
} lure you back, and within her 
if eight lines you must evidence, 
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plausibly, a change from bitter determina- 
tion never to see Page and Ford again to an 
eager willingness. Dame Quickly can help 
you tremendously in making this incredible 
mental switch seem convincing. By the 
way, who is she?”’ 

“Oh, just some amateur Saratoga chip,” 
I replied breezily. 

“Then God help you,” he groaned. 

“On the contrary, Dame Quickly is none 
other than Mrs. John Drew herself,’’ I re- 
assured Crane. 

““My boy, you won’t have to do a thing 
but stand there,’”’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘Let her 
do it.”’ 

It was true. Speaking those eight lines 
slowly, Mrs. Drew, with her changing facial 
expression and consummate art, drew me 
out of my sulks into a comical eagerness, 
without my doing anything beyond follow- 
ing the cues her face gave me. 

Falstaff is a strenuous réle apart from the 
make-up, and the make-up is the most har- 
rowing in the theater. On a warm night it 
can bea torture. Crane built himself up to 
Sir John’s bloated figure with heavy woolen 
leg pads, a false stomach of inflated rubber, 
a heavily padded coat and other stuffing 
that gave all the effects of the steam room 
of a Turkish bath. With my youth and 
physique, I found it an ordeal for one per- 
formance. 

There was a supper at the Grand Union 
following the play, at which Mrs. Drew and 
I, among others, spoke. 


The Greatest Actor of Them All 


“Mr. Hopper has said that this is his 
first time to play Falstaff,’”’ she said when 
she rose. ‘‘Oddly, this is the first time I 
have played Dame Quickly. It is my part; 


I am built for it, but when I last was seen | 
in Merry Wives of Windsor I had not this | 
contour and I played Mistress Ford. But | 
it is a pleasure for me to say that I never | 


have played with a better Falstaff, and I 
have had the honor of appearing with Mr. 
James K. Hackett in his famous impersona- 
tion of that réle.”’ 

This was not the less sweet to my ears 
even though it was quite possible that Mrs. 


Drew was being more generous than criti- | 


cal. Two strangely diverse men agreed 
with her; Edward Everett Hale and Pat 
Sheedy, the gambler. Sheedy was so en- 


thusiastic that he wished to back the com- | 
pany for a summer engagement at the | 


Metropolitan Opera House, his only stipu- 


lation being that ‘‘the old woman”’ play | 


Dame Quickly, Percy Winter play Slender, 
and I, Falstaff. 
No actor who has reached the age of 


anecdotage can escape the question: Who | 


was the greatest of them all? My answer, 
and that of anyone who has been on the 


stage as long as I, must inevitably be: Ed- | 


win Booth. 

Booth rescued our stage from the mock 
heroic. 
actors and become impassioned elocution- 
ists, thundering blank verse in the stilted, 
florid, declamatory style still burlesqued in 
the stock low-comedy character of the ham 
Shaksperean actor. When our architecture 
and our interiors were at their rococo worst, 
Booth, following the roaring Forrest, led 
the classic stage back to simplicity, just as 
David Garrick a century earlier had de- 
posed Quin and his fellow elocutionists of 
the English theater. The example of Booth 
still prevails and has been exemplified 
splendidly in modern time by Forbes- 
Robertson’s and John Barrymore’s Ham- 
lets, by Walter Hampden, Lyn Harding 
and Miss Jane Cowl. 


I suppose there never was such a scene in | 
the theater as that which marked Booth’s | 


return to the stage after the voluntary re- 
tirement that followed the assassination of 
Lincoln by John Wilkes Booth. That mad 
act cast a somber shadow over Edwin 


Booth’s remaining twenty-eight years. | 
Only the necessity of supporting his family | 


brought him out of retirement, and he 
never again played in Washington. The 
old Winter Garden in lower Broadway was 
thescene. I wasa child at the time and not 


Our tragedians had ceased to be | 
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A gift that stands the test of 


The Aristocrat—a 
three-fold wallet 
made of mahogany 
pig-skin. Priced at 
only $3.50 — with 14K 
gold corners, $4.50. 


time like true friendship 


Axsout this time each year the 
same question begins bother- 
ing you **What shall 
I give him this Christmas?’’ 
. .« . It cannot be an ordi- 
nary present. Some- 
thing that will express your 
true feelings and at the same 
time give him pleasure. 

Why not a gift fashioned 
from real leather! An Amity 
pocketbook. Age will only 


mellow its beauty. It is made 
from the finest leather by 
craftsmen skilled in their art. 
A gift that will carry your 
message to him, not for a day 
nor a year—but for a lifetime. 

The store you patronize will 
show you an Amity pocket- 
book of a style to suit his tastes 
and of a price that will satisfy 
you. Amity Leather Products 
Co., West Bend, Wis. 
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AN STAMPED 
= N EVERY PAIR AT THE FACTORY — 
CA Gentleman's Shoe 
in Black or Brown Kid 


ISTINCTIVE character and refined style are noticeable in 
every line of these decidedly attractive Black Kid shoes 


pictured in this advertisement. 


This model is unusually dressy and comfortable with its 
snug-fitting arch which embodies a light, flexible steel support 
that assures easy comfort without added weight or stiffness. 


We have many other models for men who appreciate stylish, 
comfortable shoes along conservative lines 
WOMEN’S SHOES, TOO 


A complete assortment of smartest new styles, for wear on 
every occasion. The low prices assure worth-while savings. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes 
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Mi KREMENTZ CORRECT Wight 
me JEWELRY FOR MEN J 4sAbe 
Tye to please him 
--- especially? 


Then make him a present of Krem- 
entz jewelry! There are many dis- 
tinctive designs fromwhichto choose. 
Superior quality is assured in the S a> 
Krementz guarantee which covers a 
lifetime of wear or replacement free. 
Krementz jewelry enables you to give 
widely and wisely. For instance, a gift 
box holding two Krementz collar 
buttons in 14 kt. solid gold costs but 
$3.75; in 10 kt. solid gold $2.75; in 
14 kt. rolled gold plate $.75. Beautiful 
links, attractively cased, may be had 
from $3.00 to $6.00 a pair. Correct 
Evening Dress sets from O up. 
Each piece has the name “Krementz” 
stamped on the back. 


At the better stores. Write us at 
Newark, N. J., for folders of new designs. 


Full Dress Set, White 
Metal Rims, Black Mother 


of Pearl Centers 


a a 


(74s ranks 


1745 K 
4 Vest Buttons 


1746 K 
3 Studs 


Above Complete Set in 
Beautiful Gift Case, $14.00 


he 
BODKIN~ 
CLUTCH 
GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE 
HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


an 


Of Course Id Like 
To Have More Money 


I’ve seen your ads in The Post time without number 
and I’ve wished at least that often that I had more 


money—but wishing is all I’ve done so far. This 
time I’m going to put a two-cent stamp on my wish 
and ask for your story. Send me the whole story! 
I warn you in advance I may decide not to accept 
your plan, but if you can prove to my satisfaction 
that other beginners have found the work easy and 
pleasant and have earned up to $1.50 or $2.00 an 
hour for such spare time as they have to sell— 
why, I could use some more of Uncle Sam’s legal 
tender too! 


Very truly yours, 


Send Only 
—=| This Coupon 


Name 


Street 


(Ge we NL ee 


Note: Clip and mail this coupon to The Curtis Publishing Co., 941 Independ- 
ence Sq., Philadelphia, Penna., publishers of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman. You'll receive our whole 
more-money-in-spare-time story by mail—no one will call on you. 
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present, but Digby Bell, who was there, 
never ceased to recall it. 

The statement that ‘“‘the demonstration 
lasted: five minutes,’’ or three minutes or 
twelve minutes is a commonplace of news- 
paper exaggeration. It is analogous to “the 
parade of 30,000 marchers.’’ No parade 
used to be thought worthy of the name 
with fewer than 30,000 in line, until some 
one in the New York World office made a 
few calculations as to how long such a pro- 
cession would be in passing a given point. 
That newspaper then sent out checkers to 
tally the longer parades. On actual count 
they dwindled sadly; 4000 was discovered 
to be an impressive procession, 10,000 al- 
most endless. 

Actually the longest demonstration of 
record lasted one minute and thirty-three 
seconds, if I am not mistaken, and was in- 
spired by Sir Henry Irving’s return to the 
stage of the Lyceum after a long illness. I 
ignore, of course, those purely artificial con- 
tests of endurance that mark the modern 
national political convention. They belong 
with the six-day bicycle races. Our im- 
aginations have been so debauched that a 
minute and thirty-three seconds has a tame 
sound; but count ninety-three slowly, or 
better still try to clap your hands con- 
tinuously that long, if you would appreciate 
what it means. 

This reception of Booth, born of sym- 
pathy, love, idolatry and hot partisanship, 
continued for seventeen minutes, Bell said, 
rising and falling, but never stopping, and 
stimulated by the muffled roar of a mob 
rioting outside and the hoots and cat calls 
of a bitter minority in the theater. The 
majority wished the actor to know that 
they held him blameless for the insane act 
of his brother. Booth repeatedly tried to 
stem the demonstration and continue with 
his lines. Failing, he finally sank to a bench 
and wept with bowed head, the hysterical 
spectators sobbing with him. 


The Saving Grace of Humor 


Edwin Forrest, his contemporary, was 
touched with genius, but he was physical, 


while Booth was intellectual and spiritual, . 


and Forrest, too, was of the declamatory 
school, his acting marred with mannerisms 
and elaborate artifice. While Booth was es- 
sentially a tragedian, Hamlet his greatest 
role, he wasa comedian of the firstrank. No 
one ever played Petruchio in The Taming of 
the Shrew with a finer, defter comic touch. 

For that matter, no man ever was a 
truly great tragedian who lacked the comic 
sense. I doubt that a man ever reached the 
full measure of greatness in any vocation 
without that saving grace of humor. Con- 
trariwise, too robust a sense of humor has 
kept others from greatness. Excess in any 
emotion is disastrous. f 

Louis James was a case in point. Mr. 
James would have been recognized as one 
of the very great actors of our stage, I be- 
lieve most earnestly, if he had not been the 
constant victim of his own mischievous 
humor. He could not resist a practical 
joke. James was leading man of the Cali- 
fornia Theater stock company in the days 
of visiting stars. Edwin Forrest was about 
to appear with the stock company in Meta- 
mora, a heroic drama of the noble redskin, 
in which he had won his greatest popular 
success. As was the custom, the stock 
company rehearsed the play in advance of 
Forrest’s arrival. 

The cast included a child of eight, who 
played the part of Metamora’s sister. 

James drew the little girl to one side at 
rehearsal and said to her, ‘‘Now, my little 


Decembe 


darling, the brutal manager of this th, 
is not going to let my little sweetheart 
the success of her life, but Papa Lo 
going to tell her how she can foil 
manager. Immediately after Mr. For 
first speech, speak this line, my dear, 
speak it not before the first perform: 
or wicked manager will take it away 
you. Then once you have delivered it 
country will ring with my darling’s na 
The child, thoroughly persuaded the 
was the victim of the manager’s je: 
dislike, rehearsed in private the line J; 
had given her. Just previous to Metam 
first entrance his Indian mother wo 
what was become of him. ' 
Forrest strode on the stage, a gy 
physical picture, and his mother, with 
of welcome, asked, “‘ Where have you] 
my Metamora?” ‘i 
“Out slaying the paleface!” run 
Forrest in his deepest bass tones. _ 
The child had no response at this p 
but up she piped in a thin treble the 
that Papa Louis had taught her: “jy 
snow comes I’m going sleighing too,” 


The Tears That Spilled — 


History does not record the fate of 
aspiring but misguided young actress, 
James was just as ready to make a 
formance of his own ridiculous. He 
playing Virginius, another popular set 
of the grandiloquent school, with his 
company one season and had with hi 
property man, Jimmy Johnston, as p 
taking and sober-minded a man as 
jingled a cowbell offstage. Ss 
Virginius kills his daughter with his 
hands to save her from some mighty Ri 
noble, if I remember the play. In’ 
mond, James went to Johnston and{ 
him that he wished to simulate tears ‘ 
big scene. i 
“You must help me,”’ the actor saic 
want you to get a milk pan, fill it t 
brim with water and stand in the fir 
trance, just out of view of the audi 
Hold the pan level with my face. 
member, the pan must be brimful an 
must not spill a drop or you will destr 
scene. At the proper moment I can 
my way to where you stand, turn my 
momentarily and splash the water 0} 
face. Better take up your position ¢ 
beginning of the act, as I am not able: 
just when I shall be able to emplo; 
tears to best advantage.” - | 
The literal-minded Jimmy was m¢ 
less in the first entrance at the rise ¢ 
curtain, a brimming pan held shoulder: 
James nodded approvingly. ri 
As the act went on, paralysis rapid 
in in Jimmy’s arms and the pan beg 
sink bit by bit. At every falter James: 
signal ‘Up! Up!” with a flirt of the 
The property man would raise they 
ing pan, his face purpling with the ¢ 
and James enjoying the prank lik 
schoolboy, all the while declaimin} 
noble periods of Virginius. al 
At the very climax of the scene an 
play, the pan wavered again. Jimmy 
a mighty try at recovery, but age 
muscles would not respond and the 
ming pan fell with a horrible splasl 
crash. And with a much louder cras 
high-flown drama came down in a nos 
into the custard pie of the ridiculous 
The good people of Richmond di 
award the mantle of Edwin Booth t! 
James. : 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a s¢ 
articles by Mr. Hopper and Mr. Stout. TI 
will appear in an early issue. 
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FLYERS AND STORMS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ly bred in thunderstorms of the most 
type. The characteristic form is that 
ynel-shaped cloud hanging from its 
‘loud, a dark and forbidding cumulo- 
, or thunder, cloud. This funnel- 
portion is caused by the violent 
of the air as it spirals around the 
the vortex. Its diameter is usually 
rom less than 100 feet to 1000 feet, 
bly slightly more, being greater near 
,of the overhanging cloud. It moves 
y in an easterly or northeasterly 
n with velocities of twenty to forty 
thour, so that it affects a given spot, 
a house or barn, for only a few sec- 
most. The winds near the axis of this 
ire the swiftest known, having been 
ed as about 250 miles an hour in the 
the St. Louis, Missouri, tornado of 
‘ut frequently objects a quarter of a 
m the center of its path remain un- 
by its winds. It has been described 
mallest, briefest and severest of all 
- Tornadoes occur most frequently 
antral Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, 
'y in the late spring and early sum- 
‘nths. 

‘doubtful whether any airplane or 
‘caught in one of these violent dis- 
‘es could escape. The concentrated 
held in the unknown velocity at 
ine air moves is certified to by the 
; in the wake of one of these terrors. 
hip caught in one of them will be 
about; carried up and then down; 
| wrenched apart, as was the case 
e Shenandoah, which got into the 


‘ter of one; or dashed to the ground 
stroyed. The one into which the 
Joah stumbled or was drawn was of 
nited area, and probably of small 
i as such twisters go. Nevertheless, 
id that ship upward to 6000 or 7000 
inst every effort made to keep her 
flung her downward at a rapid rate 
Jeemed certain to end only at the 
checked this descent in a few sec- 
jistarted her upward again; changed 
| and twisted her into three 
nich were then carelessly flung aside. 


‘he Ways of Waterspouts 


‘cial case of the tornado, and one 
, as a rule, out of certain unusual 
in a thunderstorm, is the water- 
(This is a phenomenon occurring, of 
¢only at sea. Waterspouts are seen 
equently in the tropics than in 
latitudes. Their formation appears 
ly a certain course. From the lower 
)\eavy nimbus clouds a point like an 
{| cone appears to descend slowly. 
4. this point the surface of the sea 
2 agitated and a cloud of vapor or 
‘rms. The point of the cone de- 
intl it dips into the center of the 
‘spray; at the same time the spout 
n the appearance of a column of 
It may attain an estimated thick- 
) wenty to thirty feet and may be 200 


i 


to 350 feet in height. It lasts from ten min- 
utes to half an hour, and its upper part is 
often observed to be traveling at a different 
velocity from the base, until it assumes an 
oblique or bent form. Its dissolution begins 
with attenuation, and it finally parts at 
about a third of its height from the base 
and quickly disappears. The wind in its 
neighborhood follows a circular path 
around the vortex and, although very local, 
is often of considerable violence, causing a 
rough and confused, but not high, sea. 


Thunder and Lightning 


The true thunderstorm is the well-known 
storm of summer, which advances across the 
country, usually in-an easterly direction, at 
a rate varying between twenty and fifty 
miles an hour, causing heavy rain, much 
lightning and thunder and sometimes hail 
and strong winds. It is always accom- 
panied by its characteristic towering cloud, 
called cumulo-nimbus, which as a matter of 
fact marks the region where the activity of 
the storm is greatest. The height of the 
cloud from its bottom to top, the commo- 
tion observed in the cloud and the experi- 
ences of aviators and aeronauts who have 
penetrated such clouds, all indicate that 
these clouds are the results of rapidly rising 
currents of. warm, moist air. As this air 
rises, it enters regions where the air is lighter, 
or where the atmospheric pressure is less, so 
its volume becomes greater, a process which 
always results in the cooling of the air itself. 
During this cooling a temperature is reached 
at which the water vapor begins to condense 
into water drops, thus becoming visible, 
first as a white foglike mass and later as a 
definite cloud which, as it becomes thicker, 
shuts out more sunlight and thus becomes 
darker and darker. 

At first the rising air holds the water 
drops well within the cloud, but as the drops 
are in constant agitation they strike one an- 
other and form larger ones, ultimately re- 
sulting in drops sufficiently heavy to fall 
to the ground as rain. If the atmosphere 
is in proper condition for the continua- 
tion of the rising currents of warm moist 
air, a thunderstorm results. To produce 
lightning it is believed that the air within 
the cloud must be rising with a velocity 
of at least twenty miles an hour, or about 
1600 to 1700 feet a minute. As the storm 
becomes more violent the velocity of the 
rising air increases. In storms where vio- 
lent ascending currents are found, hail 
usually is formed and falls to the ground 
accompanied by violent squall winds at the 
earth’s surface and intense lightning and 
thunder. 

Some idea of the velocity of the vertical 
winds which blow in a thundercloud may be 
formed from the size of hailstones. Hail- 


stones fall only when they reach such sizes 
that ascending winds are unable to support 
them. Hailstones half an inch in diameter, 
for example, require a twenty-five-mile wind 
to support them; those as big as hen’s eggs, 


eal Cross:Section of a Typical Thunderstorm. A— Ascending Air; D—Descending 
C—Storm Collar; S—Rollt Scud; D!/—Wind Gust; H—Hail; T —Thunderheads; 


R—Primary Rain; R!— 


Secondary Rain 
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Trim and Graceful 
down to her FEET] # 


PASCINATING by that subtle 
charm of grace; lithe and vigorous 
of step—the ‘world instinctively 
ADMIRES such women. 


What a contrast is the woman who 
limps along in stiff-arched, bone- 
distorting sorry makeshifts for shoes 
—every step a TORTURE! 


Take your feet out of bondage! Free 
your circulation! Wear GROUND 
GRIPPER SHOES and you’ll regain 
your alert, buoyant, free-flexing foot 
action. You’ll find them a revelation of 
COMFORT, coupled with an elegance 
of style that will please youimmensely. 
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In the event no authorized Ground Gripper agent 
is accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO. 
Incorporated 

90 Linden Park St. 

Before you do another thing, send for a FREE COPY 

of our book, “What You Should Know About Your 


Feet. 


Boston, Mass. 
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(;round (ripper 


Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 


IN YOUR FEET 


x les ae a Ca 
Zeiss pce ma a 

: ought--It 13 agit 
Aare aropibes a \ife-time BF 
usebulnes $, enjopment and 


oe camera. dealers and sporting-goods stores 
“You have 22 models of 3 to 18 power to choose from. 
LS ie HAROLD M. BENNETT U.S. AGE 
153-B WEST 23 ST.. NEW YOR 
ee oe | oa Ul 
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“Aw, Dad! I fon me work a little longer —” 


Meals, movies, bedtime are all forgotten when the young man of the 
house is working on his Speed Way Shop. And when he finally quits, 
Dad picks up the tools. 

This compact oufit operates from any electric light socket—snap! and away you go. 
Designed for mechanics, tool lovers and their sons. Powered by the famous Speed Way 
Motor, which has been in commercial use for years. 


Does sawing, turning, grinding, polishing, cleaning, drilling 


Motor and tools are all packed in the pressed steel case 
(not shown above) with the lathe bolted to platform 


All This Equipment in the SpeedWay Shop 


. Lathe Bed 6. Spur Center 11. Base 25 in. x 6in. 16. Cloth Buffer 21. Nut and Washer 


1 

2. Tool Rest 7. Face Plate 12. Saw Table 17. 4-in. Wire Brush 22. Steel Cover 

3. Tail Stock 8. Parting Tool 13. 5-in. Circular Saw 18. Tool Case 3. The Well Known 
4. Centers 9. Gouge Chisel 14. 2-in. Wheel 19. Drill Handle SpeedWay Motor 
5. Chuck 10. Universal Wrench 15. Arborand Flanges 20. Drill Bits 


The most useful thing in the world for the“‘handy”man and asource of constant pleasure 
for every boy under ninety who likes to make things, and at a price within the reach of all. 
Write for free copy of booklet and name of nearest dealer who sells the Speed Way Shop 
Attractive terms can be arrange 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL COMPANY 
1826 South 52nd Avenue Dept. 1819 Cicero, Illinois (Adjoining Chicago} 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 


A New Car 


See Pages 


112, 113 and 114 
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not at all uncommon in many parts of the 
world, require very high velocities. Con- 
sider the fate of an airship or an airplane 
caught in such rising currents, especially 
when thought is given to the fact that for 
unit of volume such a craft weighs greatly 
less than a hailstone. 

In every fully developed thunderstorm 
there are rapidly descending currents as 
well as ascending ones, particularly in the 
portions where rain and hail are falling. As 
these descending currents reach the earth 
they rush forward toward the front of the 
storm cloud and cause the squall wind which 
so often precedes the heavy rain of an on- 
coming thunderstorm. This action of the 
descending air—air which is always colder 
than that of this area before the storm ap- 
proached—causes the ascending air to be 
drawn in from well in front of the huge 
cloud. This causes the often-observed fact 
that as the storm advances the winds for a 
while blow directly toward it, a condition 
referred to as “the cloud moving against 
the wind.”’ In such storms the rising and 
falling air columns are often very close to 
each other and cause horizontal whirls which 
frequently are marked by a cloud roll, called 
the squall cloud or squall roll, near the front 
of the base of the towering cumulo-nimbus 
cloud. 

The size and intensity of thunderstorms 
vary from the small storm which approaches 
slowly on a hot summer afternoon with rain 
and a moderate amount of lightning and 
thunder, but no strong winds near the 
ground, to those which cover hundreds of 
square miles, causing hail as well as rain, 
and winds which uproot trees and blow roofs 
from buildings. In general, however, these 
storms are always more or less rectangular 
or crescent in shape, and move more or 
less parallel to their longer axis, it being sel- 
dom that the distance from the front to the 
back of the cumulo-nimbus cloud is as much 
as fifty miles, although the distance from 
the right side of the cloud to its left side 
may be 100 miles or more. The base of the 
cloud is generally within 2000 to 4000 feet 
of the ground, while its top is often as much 
as 15,000 to 25,000 feet. 


What is a Hailstone? 


Lightning is an electrical discharge caused 
by an electrical potential set up as a result 
of the rising. air currents blowing the edges 
off of the larger water drops in the cloud and 
carrying the smaller drops, or spray, away 
from the larger drops which remain. Thun- 
der is the noise that follows a flash of light- 
ning, and is caused by the vibrations.set up 
by the sudden heating and expansion of the 
air along the path of the lightning. One 
thunderstorm of average violence, lasting 
for two hours, could supply the entire state 
of Pennsylvania with electrical power for 
one month. Several of them occurring to- 
gether dissipate more energy than is used 
by the entire industry of the world. 

Hail, which is often a by-product of a 
thunderstorm, is not just a raindrop which 
has frozen. It is physically impossible for 
raindrops to reach the sizes of very ordi- 
nary hailstones. Hail comes from a thun- 
dercloud which is trying to rain or to snow, 
but in which the vertical winds drawn into 
this cloud, like the draft up a chimney, are 
so high that they carry the drops or flakes 
up into freezing altitudes. The drops then 
fall, gathering more snow and other films 
of water, only to be again shot upward. 
This process continues until the results 
above described follow. | 

If a plane or airship flew into the regions 
where hail forms, it would be quickly coy- 


ered with ice particles, and probably so ' 


much weighted it would eventually fall to 
the ground as a hailstone does. 

A line squall, as the name suggests, is a 
storm condition where a line of squalls 
sweep broadside over a given territory. 
They are caused by a great mass of cold air 
rushing into a region of warm moist air; 
the cold air is the heavier and forces the 
warm air along its front edge to rise rapidly 
to great heights. In doing this, clouds of 
the cumulo-nimbus type are produced, 


together with a long roll cloud, or s¢ 
cloud, similar to the squall cloud refe 
to in the more severe thunderstorms, 

' This roll cloud of the line squall js ' 
characteristic and once seen cannot be 
gotten or mistaken. Ina well-formed st 
this squall cloud can be seen approac 
as a great arch extending, in the Up 
States, from the northern to the southy 
ern horizons, with towering cumulo-nin 
clouds just behind. As the roll approa 
the observer, great commotion can be 
served in it, for it marks the dividing 
between the warm air in front and the 
air behind. Closer observation will s 
that the front of the roll is being affecte 
rising air while the rear is falling with 
strong down currents. ¥ 


The Aviator’s Worst Endy 


i 

In the Northern Hemisphere the wit 
front of the roll is from a southerly direc 
while that following is from the northy 
In a severe storm of this type the soutl 
winds are frequently quite strong, tw 
to thirty-five miles an hour; as the 
passes overhead there is a temporary 
or even a calm, then a violent rush o 
from the northwest, which sometime 
tains a velocity of fifty to seventy mik 
hour, or even higher. Following the. 
of wind, with a marked fall in 1 tempera 
come heavy downpours of rain or hail, 
usually severe lightning and thunder. 

The line-squall cloud is usually quite 
row from front to back, but extends ; 
in a solid line for several hundred mile 
moves almost at right angles to its long 
at rates of thirty to fifty miles an ] 
Since it is caused by the cold air ru; 
rapidly into a region of warm moist 2 
is the home of violent ascentaaay an 
scending currents. 

Because of its great length, great he 
and violent vertical currents, it is doul 
the greatest enemy the aviator has to) 
Unlike the thunderstorm and the tor) 
which are both of limited extent, it i} 
dom possible for the flyer to dodge ar 
such a squall. He must run away fre 
or land and wait for it to goby. 

Within a line squall the velocities | 
currents met with are greater than i 
typical thunderstorm; and, of greai 
nificance to the flyer, the turbulence Or | 
ness is much greater. 

It is doubtful if any type of airdaah 
airplane, an airship, or a balloon—has 
been in the center of disturbance, 0 
vortex, of any one of the kinds of 
described and hasnot been destroyed. “ 
are records of such craft going th 
storms of these sorts and fortunately 
ing the centers; there are also record 
number which have reached the cente1 
in every known case tragedy has res 

In July of this year, the Shenandoa 
turning from maneuvers with the fle 
sea, found herself headed off from he 
at Lakehurst, New Jersey, by a line s 
For some hours she hung off short 
waited for it to dissipate, which suchst 


gasoline she finally had to go thr ) 
It was well on the road to dissolutio 
she did not hit the main disti 
even at this the ship was severel} 


she struck the vortex of a twister. ; 
Three German airships of the sa 
as the Shenandoah have been d 


storms, or linesqualls; the Deuts 
on June 28, 1910; the L-1 on Sep 
1913; the L-19 on July 2, 1916.A thr 
carried to great heights, then dash 
surface and to destruction. Many 
have entered the centers of sud! 
and few are their passengers who k 
to: describe their experiences. 
planes have had the same unhappy e 
ence. With regard to such storms, ir 
viewpoint of the flyer, it is appropr 
paraphrase an old couplet: 
He who flies and runs away — 
May live to fly another day. 
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- GOOD OLD GRANDPA 


‘know. The dance doesn’t come 
» tomorrow evening, so there will 
‘of time.” 

told them, and they seemed to 
m a bit. 

ht, Horace,” I said. “That seems 
led. How would it be if you told 
lks to go upstairs now so we can 
2fun with the girls?”’ 

se at all,’”’ said Horace. ‘They 
go. In a French family like this, 
{1 on the daughters, you call on 
» bunch.” 
are we gonna do then?”’ I asked. 
_all evening like dumb-bells, en- 
beautiful family life?”’ 
sso,” said Henry, sort of sad and 


7. what,”’ I said, “‘let’s take 
‘and Antoinette to the movies. 
‘i nice movie theater just around 
, and the old dame couldn’t ob- 


r daughters’ going out alone with 
aly went a block. You ask ’em, 


q 

face asked the two girls, and right 
/r jumped up, very much pleased, 
(heir hats and coats. But that 
/. Madame Renaud got out her 
ea and the aunts got theirs. 

/’ I said, ‘‘we didn’t ask all this 
‘ell them they can’t come, Hor- 
) use to argue with them,” said 
\Lf they’ve decided to come, I sup- 
) have to take them.”’ 

(vhole mob of us marched over to 
j theater and me and Henry paid 
pxets. Hight tickets at four francs; 
/ty-two francs. When we got in- 
eld ladies pushed us along into the 
‘ich a way that I sat on the inside 
jae two aunts. Henry and Horace 
{with Madame Renaud and the 
1 the other side of them, and Mar- 
Joff at the end where we couldn’t 
eer. I was so sore that I told them 
1 what I thought of them right to 
Ci, 

#“You old scrag birds think you 
Usmart, getting us to buy you tick- 
t: movie this way, but if you was 
I would say that you ought to 
ed of yourselves for horning in 


utely ruining the evening for 
else.” 

hiled and nodded their heads and 
, oui.” So it is possible they 
te ketch my meaning. But it did 
f good to tell them anyway. 

vie may have been all right, but 
0 shape to enjoy it. After it was 
ook the mob of females home. 
we reached the house we found 
rus a big Frenchman with a 
rd, who turned out to be Mar- 
aer, Monsieur Renaud. Appar- 
‘old guy-had been out with the 
ne evening, and possibly he may 
(1 certain amount of refreshments. 
‘he seemed very talkative and 
ad invited us in. The rest of the 
‘san jabbering at him in French, 
ly kept looking at me and Henry, 
2y were telling him how we were 
ike them all to the dance. After 
talked a while, he began asking 
iand talking very loud, and finally 
1 of Horace and talked with him. 
‘ace came over to us and said, 
t Renaud wants to know whether 
2d to this dance.” 

io!”’ I said, 

lorace had passed this on to the 
got all excited and seemed to be 
‘ace a piece of his mind. Horace 
us. 

2ur Renaud,” he said, ‘‘abso- 
ids any of his family to go to this 
‘ss he can go himself. He wants 
hat kind of a party this is, any- 
te a man’s wife and daughters 
1, but where he is not allowed 


this way where you ain’t wanted, - 


(Continued from Page 11) 


himself. He says it sounds very suspicious 
to him.” 

“Holy Moses!’ I said. ‘‘It gets worse 
all the time. What’ll we do now?” 

“Tell him,” said Henry, ‘“‘that we’ll see 
about his ticket at the same time we see 
about the tickets for the rest of the gang, 
and we'll let him know when we come 
around at five o’clock tomorow afternoon.” 

Horace explained it to them, and they 
seemed satisfied, so we said good night. 

“In some ways,” said Henry, as we 
walked along toward home, “‘I almost wish 
I hadn’t asked Marcelle to this dance.” 

“What do you mean—almost?’’ I said. 
“Holy Moses, the best thing you can do is 
drop the whole bunch—leave them alone, 
never go back, forget all about them as fast 
as you can.”’ 

“No,” said Henry, ‘‘I can’t do that. 
I promised Marcelle I would take her to 
the dance, and as long as she wants to go 
I can’t go back on her.” 

“Gosh,” I said, ‘‘I wish she’d change her 
mind! Have you bought the tickets yet?” 

se No.”’ 

“How much money you got?”’ 

Henry counted up. ‘Forty franes,’’ he 
said. 

“And I ain’t got that much,’’ I said. 
“‘Since this movie holdup I got just thirty- 
nine francs. That makes seventy-nine be- 
tween us. 
tickets for you and me’’—I began count- 
ing on my fingers—‘‘and the little queen 
and the pug dog, and pére and mére, and 
one tante and the other tante, it will cost 
eighty francs—one more than we got.” 

““We could borrow one france from Hor- 
ace here,’”’ said Henry. 

*“And then probably they’ll expect us to 
hire a taxi to haul them to the dance. It 
might even take two or three taxis.” 

“They can walk,’ said Henry. 
them good. It’s only about a mile.”’ 

“‘But what about our trip to Monte Carlo 
and Nice? We can probably dodge the 
conductor and save our railroad fare, but 
we got to have .a little money to take 
along.”’ 

““That’s right,’’ said Henry. ‘“‘And I sure 
want to take the trip. It’s just like I said; 
in some ways I| almost wish I hadn’t asked 
Marcelle. Girls are marvelous things, but 
they certainly are a strain on a feller’s 
nerves.” 

“Hspecially these decent French girls,”’ 
I said, ‘“‘that has such beautiful family 
life. We better shake this Renaud bunch 
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while we can. First thing you know you'll | 


find you’ve married Marcelle, and you'll 
take her home, and about forty of her re- 
lations will get on the next boat and come 
to live with you.” 


“Oh, I ain’t going to marry her,” said | 
Henry. “But I am going to take her to this | 
dance.’”’ And all my arguments was useless. | 


The next morning me and Henry went 
around to see the dance committee, and 
they was pretty near tearing their hair. It 
seems that practically every French girl 
that had been invited to the dance was 
trying to drag along half a dozen members 
of her family. Everybody in Montpellier 
was just dying with curiosity to see what 
a real American dance was like. 


“The whole affair is ruined,” said one of 


the committee. ‘‘There will be so many 
people jammed in the hall that we'll be 
lucky if we can breathe, let alone dance.” 

“What are you going to do?”’ I asked. 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘‘We can’t afford 
to insult the whole town. If they insist on 
bringing their families we’ll have to let 
them. But don’t drag in any more than 
you can help. And remember, each extra 
ticket is ten francs.” 

As we walked out I said, ‘‘ Henry, don’t 
you buy a single ticket until the last min- 
ute. It’s possible we can shake off a few 
of these hangers-on.”’ 

I had three classes that day, but instead 
of getting a good rest in them like I usually 
did, I pretty near wore myself out trying 


And listen, if we get dance | 
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Without a Doubt—Hays “Superseam”’ 


The [Janie] Hays Gompany 


GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 


| : me Le 
‘A Real Christmas Present 
FOR BOYS CHILDR 


GUARANTEED 1007 PURE WORSTED 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 


VERY EASY TO GET FOOLED 


REFUSE FREAKISH IMITATIONS 
LOOK FOR TIM’S LABEL IN CAPS 


b. TIMS CAP CORPORATION, 50:52:54: West ]7th StNewYork 
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There is Still Time to Buy 
Weis Sectional Bookcases 


through your local dealer. Even though he may not have your selection in stock, quick 
shipments can be had from the factory. And what is more appropriate and more 
lasting as a Yuletide remembrance than a handsome, dust-proof case for the books 
one loves. A case with slam-proof, non-binding doors which recede into individual 
compartments above the dust shield, preventing the scraping or damaging of books. 
The styles, finishes and price will please you. Let us send catalog and dealer’s 
name—or better still, go to your dealer and insist on being shown the Weis cases— 
America’s greatest sectional bookcase value. 


THE WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Monroe, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment and Office Supplies 
New York Representative: A. H. DENNY, Inc., 356 Broadway 
Chicago Representative: HORDER’S Inc., 10 Stores in the Loop 


He Founda 
Sure Fire Way 


to Make Money 


EVEN years ago ahigh school boy 

in Colorado wanted some extra 
spending money. Nothing unusual 
about that. Shortly thereafter, he 
had made more than $10.00 extra in 
one day. And he kept on making ex- 
tra dollars, dollars which gave him 
the things he wanted in high school, 
dollars which helped to pay his college 
expenses, dollars which now are being 
banked for future needs. Again we 
say, nothing unusual about that. 
For the story of Edward D. Vernon 
can be duplicated many times, in 
practically every state. 


No Experience Necessary 


and The Country Gentleman. Let 
us send you all the interesting details 
of our plan—just so you can prove to 
yourself that you can make extra 


Mr. Vernon made extra money with- 
out previous experience, in his spare 
time, right in his own locality. He 
made it representing the subscription 
interests of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


money too, easily, pleasantly, just 


when it suits your convenience. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
942 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Send me all the details of your big cash offer. 
obligates me. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. 
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Of course this request in no way 


| 


to figure up some way of getting rid of all 
that mob of chaperons. But I couldn’t hit 
on any plan that seemed reasonable. 

In the afternoon Horace went off to Pal- 
avas to go in swimming. So me and Henry 
had to make our five-o’clock call without 
an interpreter. Marcelle and her:mother 
come down to see us when we arrived, and 
Henry started explaining right away. 

“Tras bien, trés bien,’’ he said. ‘‘Tout le 
monde can come—us two, Marcelle, An- 
toinette, pére, mére, two tantes, everybody. 
Eight altogether. Trés bien, nicht wahr?”’ 

You would have thought that this would 
of satisfied them, but right away they began 
talking very fast about something else. 
They seemed all excited, but we couldn’t 
make out whether they was sore about 
something, or just a little crazier than 
usual, or what. It seemed like they was 
trying to say something about ‘“‘one more,”’ 
and finally we caught the word “grand- 
pere.”’ They said it over and over—“ grand- 
pere.” 

“Holy crackers!’’ I said. 
grandfather, don’t it?” 

“T’m afraid it does,” said Henry. 

“All right,’ I said, ‘‘this is where I quit. 
If they think we are going to drag their old 
grandfather to this party, they’ll have to 
think again. Let’s tell them it’s all off, and 
let’s get out of here.” 

“‘Wait a minute,” said Henry, ‘‘till I find 
out for sure.”” He yawped at them a while 
more, and they chattered back at him, but 
with no results at all. So finally Henry said, 
“Tl faut an interpréteur! I go pour cher- 
cher Horace. I will get ze interpréteur.”’ 

We beat it back to our boarding house. 
It was now almost six o’clock. Horace was 
back from Palavas and supper was ready. 


“That means 


| After we had eaten, Henry asked Horace 
| if he would help him out again as inter- 


preter, and Horace yawned and said he 
would. 

“All right,”’ said Henry, turning to me, 
“let’s go.” 

“Not me,” I said. “I told you I was 
through, and I mean it. Grandpa is the 
last straw. If you still want to go, go 
ahead. And if you need any more money 
you can borrow it from Horace—if he’ll 
give it to you. But I ain’t going to let mine 
go for no such foolishness.” 
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“What you going to do?” asked 

“‘T am going down,” I said, “to 
them tables out under the trees in ft 
the Café de l’Université and sit t] 
peace and quiet all evening, far awa 
this beautiful French family life, 
going to buy myself one or twe 
centime glasses of good beer and gg; 
rest of my money so I can go t 
and Monte Carlo next week. And 
take my advice, you’ll forget tha 
ment of Frogs and come down to tl 
with me.’ 

“By gosh, I wish I could!” said 
“But I told Marcelle I would take; 
the dance, and I can’t go back on mj, 
If you won’t help me out, I’ll have t; 
age it myself somehow.” And the st) 
old cuss went off down the stair’ 
Horace. f 

A few minutes later I strolled ove} 
Café de l'Université and spent abou, 
an hour lapping up a tall glass of t/ 
light beer in Montpellier. I was jus; 
ing on the second glass when Hey 
rived. 

He sat down opposite me at th| 
table and had the waiter bring him| 
of beer to match mine. 

‘“What’s the news?”’ I said. 

“Everything is all fixed up fine,” | 

sé How? 9 ” 

“Tt wasn’t what we thought at al! 
Henry. 

“Tt wasn’t their grandfather th: 
talking about?” 

“Oh, it was their grandfather al 
And I tell you he is the best sport 
whole country. Hehas fixed it so wee 
go to Monte Carlo after all, and 
have to go back on my word to 
either.” 

“You don’t mean he is going to! 
the dance tickets?”’ 

“No,” said Henry. “He has fix, 
we don’t have to buy no dance ticke| 
old sport has just died down at hi 
in Marseilles, and the whole familys 
go to the funeral. They was just {i 
for the train when we left. Ain’t | 
velous?”’ 

We raised our glasses high in the 
clinked them together. 

“Good old grandpa!”’ we said. 


! 
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Puget Sound, Washington { 


THE SATURDAY 


UPY AND FAMILY MIGRATE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


nites after he got home from Bos- 
in the day time i drove the pony 
le cart and old Mike Mahony and 
nett loded the cart and 2 times the 
it into the yard so fast that she hit 
on the gait post and tipped all the 
tand broke a good menny and the 
harness. so father has had to by a 
vy firniture and crockery and hoaps 
sver have to move again as long as 
my father he says that he gesses he 
vurry about moving again because 
yas paid for the new firniture and 
e cart and the harness and Mike 
he wont ever have money enuf to 
ost the street. 
ie thing that maid us move was 
and old J. Albert Clark was mad 
vhen he tried to suck a sifon pipe 
n water barrel i stuck my thumb 
her end of it and waited until he 
reled up like a football when i took 
tb out and most haff a barrel of 
t went down his gozzle and nerely 
1 him. he woodent speek to me 
k. he is diferent from Beany be- 
’e when me and Beany undressed 
rn to squirt water on eech other 
ibber pipe and i got a chance i 
eany out into the yard and locked 
and Beany had to pull up some 
leeves that grew behind the barn 
them round him while he run 
“was my falt and i admit i done 
g and deserved the licking father 
that nite after he got home and 
anys father wating for him with 
d the burdocks. mister Watson, 
ither sed he brougt the burdocks 
what Beanys condition was when 
.crost the street. 
was all rite after i got licked. he 
e him good to hear me holler. so 
‘it squair and desided to do it to 
2 owd Pewt for getting us to go 
old Getchells store to buy a left 
ionkey rench. old man Getchell 
e was maiking fun of him and 
‘both out by the ear and lifted us 
t we had to walk on our tiptoes. 
-waching us through the window 
y died laffing when old Getchell 
with me and Beany dangling by 
id throwed us into the street. 
way mother had told me to dig 
‘docks long ago and-it was lucky 
‘oit. fer what Beany would have 
jut them i do not like to think. 
le of the times that i done rite to 
other. for if i hadent disobeyed 
wood Beany have did? and ecco 
iwhat? as it says in books. 
vas because of what we desided to 
|t to get even with him that made 
le with old J. Albert and got him 
/me agen. only this time he is 
| Beany two and me and Beany 
pit to blaim. we was only tring to 
vith Pewt for what he had did to 
» dident know that old J. Albert 
| to have a party. if we had gnew 
jood have got even with Pewt sum 
+ but i coodent make old J. Al- 
ve it althoug i crossed my throte 
il to die. so finaly i gave it up. 
jisee old J. Albert wasent satissfide 
| crokay sett and to play crokay 
people because he likes to be the 
|rything, so he bougt a le cercle 
sercle is something like crokay. 
‘wickets and wood mallets and 
8 all painted and striped but the 
’e all stuck in a circle and a small 
ag on each wicket. i dont know 
jiy it becaus old J. Albert kep the 
ch told how to play it and red it 
you see old J. Albert was going 
darty and show off and lern them 
ay. 
je wickets up 2 nites after supper. 
#1 Cele wanted to lern but old J. 
ised it wood be time for them to 
éche groan folks had lerned. we all 
0 see the shiny balls and mallets. 


Aunt Sarah she sed it is so very interesting 
Albert and father he sed he dident beleeve 
the gaim cood amount to ennything be- 
cause there wasent haff as mutch chanct for 
peeple to get mad as there was in crokay. 
then old J. Albert he sed he coodent see 
why people coodent play crokay without 
getting mad. then father he sed that moar 
happy homes had been broke up by crokay 
then by the demon rumm or the gaim of 
seven up or hilo jack. hesed he gnew whole 
chirch sosieties to be rent in twain from 
turrit to foundation stone by a gaim of 
crokay. 

he sed he gnew a old couple whitch had 
lived a long life of congugle hapiness. the 
old man had gave her evrything she wanted 
a piano, horses to drive, silk dresses, os- 
tritches fethers in her hat, bronze boots 
chicken and mince py evryday and ice 
creem evry Sunday in summer. well when 
they was old enuf to know better she wanted 
a crokay sett and he bougt one. well they 
lerned to play but before long they was 
playing one day and he hit her ball and of 
coarse had the rite to gnock her ball the 
rong way and so he put his ball up agenst 
it and put his foot on it and hit a auful 
whack with his mallet and he missed the 
ball and hit his bunion a auful whack and 
while he was holding up his foot in one hand 
and hopping round with the other she laffed 
and they never spoke to eech other again 
and when they dide they was both berried 
in diferent cemetories so the quarril wood- 
ent last throug all eternity. 

old J. Albert he sed he dident see any 
reeson to maik so mutch fun of a innocent 
gaim and father he sed far be it from him to 
maik fun of eny innosent deversion but he 
was jest warning old J. Albert as a patriot- 
tic uprite and loyal sitisen of his natif town 
the danger of interducing in a piecful com- 
munity a inovation that mite perduce sum- 
thing akin to civil war and fraternal strife. 
gosh father can talk when he feals like it. 

well old J. Albert wasent quite sure 
wether father was goking or not. hethougt 
he was goking and he dident like it but he 
dident dass to get mad becaus father wood 
lick 1 of him with 2 hands. noi ment 4 of 
him with 2 hands whitch being divided by 
2 maiks 2 of him with 1 hand whitch was 
what i ment to say in the first place. so old 
J. Albert pulled up his wickets and put all 
the balls and mallits into a box and luged 
them into the house. 

well one Saturday afternoon mother sed 
i cood take my bath in a big tub in the barn 
with Beany if we wood be cairful to lock the 
door, so we thougt it wood be a good time 
to get even with Pewt and we told him he 
cood come. so mother she sed that if all 
three of us was to have a bath in the saim 
tub i must have the first tirn. she told me 
she shood look me over later to see if i was 
cleen so we all sed all rite and mother she 
gave us a wash boiler of hot water and haff 
a coconut of soft soap and sum new towels 
whitch looked jest like tripe and we went 
into the barn and locked the door and un- 
dressed and filled the tub and put in enuf 
hot water to maik it jest rite. 

then we had fun. we held our heads un- 
der water to see whitch cood hold his breth 
the longest and i beet. then we put sum 
little stones in the water and tride to see 
whitch cood open his eys under water and 
pick up the most in his mouth and Pewt 
beet becaus his mouth is the bigest. then 
we squirted cold water from the rubber pipe 
on eech other and then we washed the horse. 
father always likes to see Nellie look shiny 
and we washed her all over with sope and 
warm water and braded her main and tale. 

i got sum sope in her ey when i was wash- 
ing her head and she kicked Beany but she 
dident hirt him verry mutch but she left the 
mark of a horse shue with 7 nales on his 
back. well after that we took our baths. 
the water was pretty smelly and had a auful 
lot of hair in it but we put on lots of sope 
and done the best we cood. well after that 
i hapened to think of what we was going to 
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) No Freezing or Steaming 
\.° Radiators this Winter/ 


ET summer time efficiency from your Ford on 
the coldest winter days! No more clouds of 
steam from the radiator. No more stopping 

to thaw it out. You can absolutely prevent freez- 
ing while running by installing the 


LATLAS 


CIRCULATING 


WATER PUMP 


It prevents the rapid boiling away of anti-freeze solutions and 
keeps radiator free from slush-ice. Works the whole year 
round, Prevents over-heating in summer. Adds pep and 
power to your motor and saves from 25% to 30% of your 
usual oil consumption. Easily installed in 15 minutes with 
screw driver and wrench. Requires no special fan belt or other ex- 
tras. Fits all models. Complete for only $4.50. (Western price $5.00.) 


Ask Your Dealer or Write us 


Prepare for the first cold day. Get your ATLAS now. If your dealer cannot 
supply you with the original and genuine ATLAS, send order and check to 
us or write for circular. Fully guaranteed. (There is also an ATLAS PUMP 
for the Gardner 4, Overland 4 and Fordson Tractor. 


in the West 
$5.09 


Circular on request.) 


THE ATLAS BRASS FOUNDRY COMPANY 


1000 SOUTH PARK ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Insist that your jobber give you this reliable well- 


DEALERS: known water pump. Or send order direct to us 


giving your jobber’s name and we’ll supply you thru him, 
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be id The Automobile Heater 
E> of Guaranteed Efficiency. Fully 
Protected by Basic Patents 


LIPPERY sleet on the road—a driving snow against the 
windshield—and icy-cold, numb hands on the wheel. Your feet are chilled—the 
robe slips from your lap—the short drive becomes a trying ordeal. 


A Francisco Auto Heater will keep your car as comfortable as your living room. 
Whether you drive an open or a closed car—Ford or Packard—a Francisco will deliver 
a constant stream of abundant heat. The heat starts with your motor. It is clean, 
pure heat that ventilates your car. 


EASILY AND QUICKLY INSTALLED! 


Ford models retail at $3. Models for 4 cylinder cars 
range from $5 to $10. Models for 6 and 8 cylinder 
cars are $10. 


Francisco Heaters for 6 and 8 cylinder cars cost 
approximately one-half the price asked for other 
makes of heaters—and they are guaranteed to 
deliver three times as much heat ! 


An auto mechanic can install a Francisco in a short 
time. Nothing to get out of order—no rattles or 
other noise—and the heater will outlast the car._ 


For complete comfort and satisfaction in winter driv- 
ing, see your dealer today. A short stop and you drive 
away warm—cozy—and fully prepared for the most 
bitter weather. Do it today—before the rush begins. 


THE FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER CO., Dept. 26, Columbus, O.—Hamilton, Ont. 


DEALERS: Your jobber can supply you promptly. Or write us direct mentioning his name. 


FRANCISCO HEATER 
installed on Ford 


FRANCISCO HEATER installed 
on Cadillac 


FRANCISCO HEATER installed 
on Buick 


The Government 


THE SATURDAY 


Speaks -- 


In The Country Gentleman 


Two great Government depart- 
ments present their plans and policies 
in the December issue of The Country 
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do to Pewt and i wispered to Beany. and 
we got Pewt to open the back door to pour 
the water out and he done it and jest as we 
was going to push him out and lock the 
door Pewt grabed me and gave me a sling 
and out i went and they locked the doar on 
me. well there was sum peeple on South 
street andiran round on old J. Alberts side 
so they woodent see me and what do you 
think? iran rite into most all the peeple 
in town whitch was at old J. Alberts party 
playing le cercle. well there was the rever- 
ent Mr. Larned of the Unitarial Chirch 
and the reverent Mr. Barrows of the First 
congregational chirch and Chick Chicker- 
ings father of the upper chirch and the rev- 
erent Noar Hooper of the baptist chirch 
and their wifes and Mr. Clap and Mr. 
Fonce of the quire and lots of girls and wim- 
men whose naimes i do not feal at liberty to 
give and they all screemed and put their 
hands over their faces and the men sed get 
out of here you little devil and i put for the 
back door as hard asi cood but 2 or 3 men 
hit me sum auful spanks when i went by. 
gosh it hirt. 

well i never was so ashamed in my life 
and i run upstairs to my room and piled 
into bed and pulled the cloths over my 
head. bimeby mother come up and sed old 
J. Albert was mad and sed it spoiled his 
party. but i dont beleeve that becaus they 


THE SATURDAY 
(More Than Two Million Four Hundred Thousand Wee 
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all stayed and played le cercle and h, 
and laffed and et ice creem and creer 
and drunk lemonaid until most dar] 

well when i told mother how it y 
sed she gessed father woodent lic 
she went down to the barn but Pey 
Beany had went. well old J. Alber 
in after supper and sed he had stoo 
than mortal man cood stand from r 
sumthing must be did about it or he 
apply to the orthoritys. he sed th 
ladies were mortifide most to det 
father sed they wasent haff as 
mortifide as i was. and if he dident| 
it he had better try it once. then 
Albert sed it wasent eny use to arg 
him and father set he gessed that 1 
so old J. Albert sed he never wante¢ 
or speek to me again and father 
gessed that wood suit me. so old J, 
went off mad and is mad yet. moth 
me take another bath. i wonder whi 
do to get even with Pewt. 

So that is why we moved. Kee 
Cele sed they was disgraced and fat 
he was tired of being in a cussed ro 
the nabors all the time and it was 
time to pull up stakes and he wooc 
me xplain and so what is the use? 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a new 
papers by Judge Shute. The next will app 
early issue. 
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quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling scheme: 
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Gentleman—appearing just as the on iy 
new Congress convenes. Table of C RA 
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Secretary of Agriculture W. M. cui eae we 

° + ’ 9 .a 
Jardine writes on LAWS AND THE nee ( 
Cover Design by Norman Rockwell = 


FARMER. 


Secretary of the Interior Hubert 
Work writes of THE END OF BLUE 
SKY RECLAMATION. 


It is significant that the two depart- 
ments of Government that have most 
to do with the farmers of America 
should present their messages through 
The Country Gentleman. 


Advertisers also can most effectively 
present their messages to the farm fam- 
ilies of America through the monthly 


Florida Fever—Kenneth L. Roberts 


SHORT STORIES 


The Last of the Hoopwells—John P. Marquand. ........., fj ‘ 
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Country Gentleman—the foremost 
publication for those whose homes, 
or whose interests, are in the country. 
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The Modern Farm Paper 


SERIALS 


With or Without (In three parts)—Fanny Heaslip Lea. ......-+ 
The Peach’s Progress (Third part)—May Edginton ... Ja 
I Want to be a Lady (Fourth part)— Maximilian Foster a 
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A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies ca 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance nc 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if 4 
your address label from a recent copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


CA Real 


= = 7 Christmas Dinner. 


aS good and ite SOME aS 
Cal be made for CUO ab table ~ 


Cream soup and mashed potatoes and cream gravy 
and pumpkin pie—Pet Milk in the Christmas basket 
assures all these things—a real Christmas dinner. 


Gor Every Wilk Use—Pet Milk—more than twice 
as rich as ordinary milk—diluted to suit any milk 
need, still gives the “cream and butter flavor,” 
yea nes the cream is always in the milk. As ex- 
tra rich milk it costs no more than ordinary milk. 


In “Place of Cream—Pet Milk does the things you 
want cream to do—gives fine consistency and 
flavor—at less than half the cost of cream. 


Gor Every eeal of every day in the year, Pet Milk 
is the favorite supply for every cream and milk 
use in thousands of homes. 


Ask your grocer for Pet Milk. You'll like it for 
everything. Send for free booklets that will make 
all your cooking better. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shave every day—be comfortable 


CO 


softens the beard at the base 


YESTERDAY —~ 


There are certain logical reasons for the disappearance 
of the whiskers that used to ripple o’er the bilateral con- 
formations of the manly countenance. 


When the best people invested money in buggies and 
tin bathtubs it was neither dangerous nor uncommon 
to display facial outcroppings in didymous wads; but 
this is an age of speed, and there are some things that 
cannot conveniently be associated with velocity. 


Proceeding at thirty miles an hour, a man with swish- 
ing side-whiskers might easily become involved in em- 
barrassing entanglements. With his pilary encumbrances 
flapping like pennants in a storm, he would offer an 
immediate challenge to any motorcycle cop who might 
be inclined to pull him in. 


That being understood, it may be said in all fairness 
that the man who permits a handful of whiskers to get 
him into the clutch of the law has only himself to blame. 


There was a time when the proprietor of a rippling 
beard was justified in regarding it as a measure of self- 
defense; but that was back in the dim, dark past, when 
shaving was justly considered a major operation. 


In those dolorous yesteryears there was nothing like 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for making lather. 

The advantage of shaving every day 
becomes apparent when a picture 
of the man of affairs balanced 
between his former 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P 
581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for 
better shaving. I enclose 4c. 12-5-25 


Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufactt 


a 
e 


side-flaps is brought into contrast with the smart 
appearance he presents today. a 

Like millions of others, this well-satisfied man ] 
lathers with Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream because 
there is nothing that equals it for putting comfort 
into shaving. y 

Colgate’s makes an exceptionally moist, fine lather, 
which goes to the base of the hair and softens it in- 
stantly where the razor’s work is done. 


There is no need of mussy rubbing in with the 
fingers. Working up the lather on the face with a 
wet brush is sufficient to make the heaviest beard __ 
yield easily to the blade. 4 


No burning or unpleasant dryness of the skin is 
experienced when you have finished shaving with 
Colgate’s. It leaves the face cool and refreshed. 


Let us send you a trial tube of this marvelous cream ‘: 
for better shaving. Please use the coupon and enclose 4c. ; 


Oo 


NEW YORK 


In Canada 
COLGATE & CO., Ltd. 
722 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


Est. 1806 


A coarse in- 
efficientlather, 
which fails to 
reach the base 
of the hair. 
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7N MORE THAN 10,000 schoolrooms the 
are teaching, ‘‘Every child needs a ho 
teal] cereal breakfast.” | 
For 30 years children’s specialists hav 
recommended Cream of Wheat as the idea 
hot cereal. 

In its delicious creaminess is a wonderiu 
store of life-giving energy—and it is so eas’ 
to digest that its energy is ready for quick usé 
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TRLSLSU, S TR A T ED yeks 


Te aN eR XG RA LEI G 


Miss Yeats Nodded Reassuringly and the Left Eye of Mrs. Watkins Closed Tightly in an Earnest Communication 


WSPAPER photographs of this present season inform us that Francine Lang, 
nost piquant of all our stage ladies, has been shorn of the midnight tresses she 
new how to wear in so many enhancing fashions. With every change in her 
vay of wearing those lustrous undulations of hers, she seemed to produce a 
ype of beauty, almost a different woman, indeed; for the varying proportions 
d and the changeful framings of her face appeared to alter the very features 
s. But although you were never quite sure you knew what Francine Lang 
ked like, you were always convinced that she was beautiful. She is beautiful 
with all of this superb and useful adornment guillotined by the modern passion 
to fit themselves for the mechanical age. Yet when there are plenty of boys 
ce that, it seems a pity to see a fine woman en gamine, with a boy’s head. It 
is well for Francine, perhaps, but it is not so well for the parts she plays. 


‘hair was long she had it coifed in a different and appropriate way for every. 


Se) made it serve her art, helping audiences to feel that she was the person she 
Yow it will be hard to make them forget that she is Francine Lang; but perhaps 
loesn’t want them to forget it. 


is never lovelier, I think, than when she played in Young Mrs. Tomlinson, that: 


nedy of feminine elfishness and masculine puzzlement. By no manner of means 
ig Mrs. Tomlinson a great play, and certainly it was not uproarious in its 
-as the stage reviewers, with a somewhat fatigued kindness, almost unanimously 
ut. But enough people liked it to keep it on for a season; and this was due, I 
bt, to the quality of genuineness with which Francine Lang invested the title 
ad no illusions about the little comedy, which was one that Norman Archer 


and I had written for her—without Francine it was nothing. But with her it had its 
little day, and I have always been grateful to Young Mrs. Tomlinson for the opportunity 
it gave me to know her well. 

At the time of the comedy’s production, however, I was less grateful for that 
opportunity than my collaborator was. Norman is of a warm, appreciative disposition, 
sensitive to everything, particularly to the sprightlier forms of beauty; moreover, he is 
volatile, and this was his first play. That is, it was his first to be actually put on; and 
of course he was excited about it and about everything concerned in it—naturally, most 
of all excited about Francine. His idea of the first thing to do, after we signed the 
contracts in her manager’s office, seemed to be that we should give a dinner for her. 

He did give one, though I discouraged his enthusiasm for it as tactfully as I could, 
and evidently the new playwright and the star found each other sympathetic—I heard 
the next afternoon from one who had been a guest that it was quite a party, attaining 
that distinction not only through an orchestra, orchids and terrapin. 

Dancing stopped for breakfast, my friend told me at the Players’; and a light- 
hearted excursion in three cars to the country for over Sunday succeeded breakfast, my 
informant being the only one of the dinner party to find himself unable to extend his 
gay humor so far. 

He was a member of the company engaged for Young Mrs. Tomlinson—leading man 
for Miss Lang, in fact; by name George Morris—and he feared that too much liveliness 
might not prove a beneficial prelude for rehearsals, which were to begin on Monday. 

“Old Zip won’t care much for it,’’ George said. ‘‘He’ll be pretty sure to hear about 
it too. He usually doesn’t miss hearing about much that goes on.” 
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He referred to old Cyprian Klebber, Miss Lang’s man- 
ager; and he was correct in his surmise, as I discovered 
that evening when the Old Zip came to my hotel rooms to 
peck as many tiny holes as possible in the manuscript of 
the play before it went into rehearsal. He was a bald, 
almost shabby little old man, with a frontal convexity, 
and his head was like a large pink fruit withered into the 
contour of features, with a pair of flawed large blue eyes 
glued carelessly among them. They never merely looked 
at anything; they always stared intolerantly, even at 
what could offend nobody; but I found them more ag- 
gressively upon me than usual when we had sat down with 
a table between us. It appeared that he held me responsi- 
ble for the festivities Mr. Morris had described to me. 

“You better send your young friend back to Oshkosh,” 
he said, speaking of the host of the dinner party. 

“Norman Archer? He doesn’t live in Oshkosh,” I 
said. ‘‘He lives in Southern Virginia—when he’s home. 
Who told you about it?” 

“George Morris,” old 


Cyprian said. ‘‘ You send 
that fellow back to Osh- 
kosh. Hasn’t he got any 
sense?” 

“Not the kind you 
mean—no, not yet. It 
takes a little time, you 
know. Didn’t you find it 
so yourself when you were 
beginning?” 

“No, I didn’t. I didn’t 
have any beginning, be- 
cause I was born in the 
business—in a room up 
over the flies in the old 
Athenzum, where we lived 
when my father was man- 
ager there. You better 
send your young friend 
back to Oshkosh.” 

Thus he spoke and 
thenceforth continued to 
speak of my collaborator 
as if Archer had no stake 
in the play, but were merely 
a young friend of mine 
whom I whimsically kept 
about me for no reason and 
against all sensible advice. 
Old Zip would never admit 
him to be from anywhere 
in the world except Osh- 
kosh, and when I urged 
that my young friend was 
quite as much and as com- 
petently the author of 
Young Mrs. Tomlinson as 
I was, and therefore en- 
titled to a playwright’s le- 
gitimate connection with 
his own comedy, the old 
man’s streaky eyes would 
become a little more pro- 
tuberantly intolerant and 
he would again stubbornly 
instruct me, “‘ You tell him 
he better go back there.’ 

He refused to speak to 
Archer when the latter ar- 
rived at the theater on 
Monday morning for the 
rehearsal; but Norman 
was unaware of anything 
lacking, and from the first 
seemed conscious of the 
manager only as a bit of 
mechanism, probably nec- 
essary but unimportant, attached to this glorious new ex- 
perience he was having. He drove up to the front of the 
theater in a fine large car he had hired, and thus offered 
us a picture of affluent and congenial gayety, for with him 
was Miss Lang. Norman was almost as prettily dressed 
as she was; and as she nodded merrily to Cyprian Klebber 
and me, where we waited in the lobby, the great cluster 
of violets she wore upon the breast of her blue coat sent 
us a hothouse sweetness plagiarized from springtime. Nor- 
man drew me aside. 

“She’s absolutely as magnificent as I thought she’d be.” 
he said. “I’ve never met a woman like her—oh, anything 
at alllike her! She’s been the life o’ the party simply every 
second for three days. We’ve had a royal time!” 

“No doubt,” I said; and he perceived my dryness, which 
was a little emphasized. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. “It’s been merely a 
wholesome jolly good time in the sheerest comradeship. 
What’s wrong with that?” 

“Nothing at all, Norman. I was only thinking of it as a 
question of advisability. Rehearsals and getting ready for 


Liquid With Weeping, Desperate With Intolerable Anguish. 


an opening are a strain on everybody, and a three days’ and 
night’s party for the star—not to speak of four members 
of the company being along too ——”’ 

He interrupted me eagerly: 

“But that’s one of the reasons a party like this is such a 
good thing. It takes their minds off their nervousness so 
they can come to their work all fresh. And of course for 
Francine herself it was just a godsend. That’s why I par- 
ticularly wanted to do it—to take her out of herself. You 
know, of course, she’s been in the depths—actually tragic 
depths too—don’t you?” 

“No, I hadn’t heard so. Klebber hasn’t mentioned it to 
me, and she doesn’t look it. What’s she been so tragic 
about?” 

“Why, about her husband, of course.” 

Norman had become serious; his voice deepened with 
commiserative sympathy. 

“You knew about it, didn’t you?” 


Her Loosened Hair Fell in All its Magnificence From Her Bowed Head. Her Voice Came From Beneath it, Choked, 


“T knew that she’d been getting a divorce, but not that 
it affected her so deeply as you say, Norman.” 

He shook his head, implying that the facts were much 
gloomier than I might guess. 

“Tt’s almost shattered her,” he said. “She’s been very 
near abandoning her whole career—in fact, she’s considered 
much more radical things than that. She told me so her- 
self. I don’t mean exactly suicide, but at least giving up 
the world. She was actually just about on the point 
of doing it, Miss Yeats told me. Miss Yeats is her best 
friend in the company and Francine tells her every- 
thing.” 

“She seems to tell you quite a little, too, Norman, for a 
rather short acquaintance.” 

“Oh, but you see people get to know each other so well 
right away on a party like this, and especially in the 
profession,” he said. “That’s the beauty of it. And 
besides, I suppose I happen to be the sort of man women 
confide in—possibly because they think I have more under- 
standing of them than I really have.” He laughed, then 
renewed his seriousness. “‘ Miss Yeats said Francine might 


“George is Just Killing Me!’ She Sobbed 
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have thrown over her contract with Klebber ang 
and everything, if I hadn’t happened to come ; 
when I did—I mean, happened to be sympatheti 
cine’s nature, and giving this party so that sh 
chance to get her mind off her trouble long eno 
store her—her balance, as it were. You see, she 
the man really quite desperately; she told me 
herself. Miss Yeats says she cared for him more 
ever has for anybody; and Miss Yeats says she t 
always will care for him and can never get over it 
ter how gay she may manage to be sometime 
surface.” 

“What do you think about it?” I asked, as } 
rather pensively, “‘Is that your impression too? 

“Well, no,” he returned conscientiously, — 
wholesome influences and—and her work, of cot 
keeping her gay, so that the wound has time t 
think all that might get her by the danger point. 
ing morbid. Mj 
says the night of t 
was the first time; 
cried all night sin 
vorce was grant 
man treated her 
tual brutality. 
worshiped him, 
went back to Ey 
play opposite a w 
wife knew perfe 
he’d been in love 
ryyears. Miss Yeat 
dinner was the { 
Francine’s shown 
interest in anytl 
for her part, she 
it as a lifesaver, . 
ter of fact, Fran 
me the same thin 
and I don’t see y 
in seeming to di 
of my giving it.” 

“TI didn’t mea 
press disapproval 
I told him, “I w 
ing a little about 
Klebber. Every 
risk, of course, 
risking quite a bi 
one of ours. You 
ber oe ; 


good time?” 
arm. ‘“‘Come 
want to miss 
own first reh 
the life, isn’t it?” 
He seemed top 
it was certainly 
for Norman 
ing the next 
least. Prob 
never was a 
who brought 
arduous and t 
sion of his tz 


set to work w : 
in the manus¢ 
seemed to be i 


quently a useful bit of criticism; but usually, 
sort of work was called for by an afternoon rehe 
put it off until he could take Francine to tea s01 
and then might again postpone it. until they had 
been toa theater. Sometimes they asked me 
them, and—although when I did, the interchai 
radely gayeties between them made me feel 
and unwieldy—they took the sprightliest pains to 
feel included—included, at least, in a somewhat 
capacity. Lil 
But there were times when, in the midst of her} 
laughter, Francine’s exquisitely mobile face would 
abruptly blank, almost haggard. She would sit sil 
eyes fixed broodingly upon some unhappy distance 
the inclosing walls; tragedy seemed to poise UI 
white brow of Columbine. “Thinking of him!” | 
might whisper to me; but upon the insta 
would pass; Francine’s eyes would look like dar 
sparkling out into sudden full sunshine; she wo : 
up her laughter where she had left it, and the t 
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sin be a merry place for both Norman and me. 
y I grew to be fond of her, because no one could 
sr much and not grow fond of her. Her loveliness 
was one reason, and a good one, for it was a kind 
_ The beaming sweetness of it was genuine, as 
orthy and many an unworthy applicant for help 
, She understood nothing at all about what is 
.yalue of money. She worked hard for it, and 
sit all away. Kindness—the most touchingly 
| passionate kindness—was her great failing, I 
1 the cause of most of her troubles. 

t question it was the cause of some trouble for 
man too. His eager delight in being with her, 
ndness in appreciating that delight so profoundly 
| appreciate it, of course brought about the ex- 
esult. By the time we opened they were insep- 
» much so that their comradeship had become 
of course with the Young Mrs. Tomlinson com- 


you want to see her, find him,”’ George Morris 


‘ith me,” I suggested, ‘‘it’s rather more a case of 
n, find her.’’’ George stared at me. 
% want to see him,”’ he said enigmatically; and 
busy just then to ask him to explain. 


r arranged for us to open in Joliet, Illinois, a 
ry excursion of the customary sort, to find out 
et an audience not necessarily fatal might have 
comedy; and the company left New York three 
re this trial. At the last minute I was prevented 
ing with them, though Norman could not under- 
I was able to let even a celebrated eye specialist 
My young friend was radiant with his present 
-and his expectation of more. He had bought 
tonniéres for us both—for the train, he said—and 
ure Francine would be broken-hearted by my 
rom the great excursion. In fact, he was so 
that he dashed off and brought her to the hotel 
yd-by on their way to the train. 
let that awful man make you sit in a dark room 
ith,” she said. “I can’t bear to think of it for 
ecially at such a time.” 
nd eyes became instantly more beautiful with 
and to my awkwardest astonishment she even 


kissed me. Then she turned and went out sorrowfully; but 
just beyond the door her steps were heard to quicken. She 
romped down the corridor with Norman, and I could hear 
them laughing happily together as they waited for the 
elevator. 

My oculist proved not so formidable as he had thought 
he might need to be. At the last moment he let me go out 
to the premiére of Young Mrs. Tomlinson upon the condi- 
tion that I return to him in New York at once, and I ar- 
rived at the hotel in Joliet just three hours before the rising 
of the first curtain upon Young Mrs. Tomlinson. Cyprian 
Klebber, so intolerant as to appear inflamed, met me as I 
turned away from the clerk’s desk after registering. 

“‘He’s gone back to Oshkosh,” Old Zip informed me 
harshly. ‘‘You’ve certainly played the devil with this 
show.” 

‘How could I? I’ve just this minute got here.” 

“He’s gone back to Oshkosh, I tell you!”” Klebber ap- 
peared to think that this explained everything. 

“T’m not a mind reader, Cyprian,” I said, falling back 
upon this old stencil of repartee. “‘Be more enlightening, 
if you can.” ; 

“T can, all right!”’ he assured me with undiminished 
ferocity. 

“Tf he was going back to Oshkosh, why in the name 
of common sense didn’t he go when he’d ought of? Not 
him! He had to wait till it would ruin the show. I told 
you exactly how it was to be, didn’t 1?” 

“You always do,” I replied, and at least it was true that 
Old Zip, after any catastrophe, has never in his life failed 
to ask that question. “I incline to gather that Norman 
Archer has gone back to Virginia.” 

At this he almost screeched at me, ‘‘He’s gone back to 
Oshkosh! How many times do I have to tell you?”’ 

““Why did he leave, Cyprian?”’ 

“He got a telegram his little boy was sick with scarlet 
fever and left on the noon train. We're not going to give 
any show tonight—nor no time at all. Everything’s over!” 

“ Aren’t you flattering Norman?’’ I asked. ‘It’s a sur- 
prise to me that you regard the presence of any playwright 
whatever as of such importance. I thought you didn’t 
want him about at all.” 

‘Me!’ he exclaimed. “‘Want him? I’d give five thou- 
sand dollars this minute if he’d never left Oshkosh. She’s 
about got the roof off of this hotel right now.” 


“Francine? What’s the matter with her?”’ He laughed 
with a wearied bitterness. 

“Oh, nothing—except she isn’t going to play tonight or 
any other night. She’s through with the stage perma- 
nently.”’ 

‘“Why is she?” 

“Because he’s gone back to Oshkosh.” 

What?” 

He waved his arm impatiently toward the elevator. 

“Go on up and talk to her. Number 24, on the next 
floor. You can’t do anything; but she says she wants to 
see you, so go on up and go crazy.” y 

The sympathetic Miss Yeats opened the door numbered 
twenty-four and admitted me to the outer room of our 
star’s apartment. Francine was not visible, but became 
audible instantly when she heard me inquiring for her. 

She called from the next room, ‘‘Has he come? Is he 
there?’”’ And before Miss Yeats could answer she came 
rushing in. 

That piquant face of hers, so cheering in its lighter 
moods that just to have the twinkling edge of a smile from 
her lifted one’s spirits for hours, was now all plastic with 
anguish. She ran into the room, but not quite to me; for 
she stopped herself suddenly a few feet away, stared at me 
as with a piteous incredulity, and then lurching forward, 
threw her arms about me and wept loudly upon my breast. 

“You are his friend!”’ she cried; and her voice, strained 
with a pathos unbearable to hear, seemed to express the 
tearing of emotions beyond the power of ordinary creatures 
to feel. “Tell me the truth—all of it—all of it—all of it!” 

Miss Yeats helped me to get her into a chair and brought 
her some ammonia in a glass of water. Francine cried upon 
her friend’s fingers as the glass was held to her lips. 

“T want just the—just the bitter truth,” she wailed. 
“You are his friend—you must tell me and not spare me. 
Will you tell me just the truth?” 

“‘My dear, I’d try to, if I understood what it is you want 
to know.” 

“Don’t you?” she said feebly; and then, after applying 
to her eyes and forehead a damp towel, brought to her by 
the faithful Miss Yeats, she seemed to regain a better com- 
posure. She looked at me accusingly, almost with hostility. 
“You were with us often enough to see what I was begin- 
ning to feel about him. You know you saw. Why did you 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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_ Unshared prosperity palls and pines and carries no blessing 
in it. —MARTINEAU. 


HAT makes us the richest people in the world is 
not luck. It is not that we possess, as we senti- 


mentally think, the finest segment of the earth’s 

surface; actually, there are other segments just 
as good, where all the means to wealth have 
equally and longer existed. It is not that we 
make bigger machines, make them faster and 
work them harder. We do, but this is a technical 
fact. Other people could make machines as big, 
make them as fast and work them as hard. 
Simply, they do not. It is not that we are pecul- 
iarly inventive. If we were, that would not 
matter. Mechanical ideas are universally avail- 
able. We would as soon sell machines and 
methods as anything else. Nor is it, as Europe 
pretends to believe, that we made enormous 
profits by the war; for if we did, we loaned them 
all away again, and more, and have yet to get 
them back. In spite of our war and postwar loans 
to other countries, not because of them, we are 
rich. 

Then what is it? 

Is there a natural reason? Is it that we are 
different in some fundamental way, owing per- 
haps to the fact that the business of pioneering a 
new continent selected to begin with the hardiest, 
most adventurous, most resourceful of human 
and racial elements? Is it the hell-I-can’t tem- 
perament with which the American notoriously 
reacts to difficulty? Is it that our political insti- 
tutions more than any other have favored the 
courageous, daring individual spirit? 

No. These ideas, wherein they are valid, rep- 
resent conditions, not causes. You might have 
had all the conditions without this result. 

We are suddenly, in an astonishing manner, 
the richest people in goods, in the power to 
further abundance, in common well-being, by 
reason of a discovery as to the nature of pros- 
perity. Any other people might have made the 
same discovery. We took no patent on it. We 
advertised it. Always it was free to those who 
would act upon it. Yet no other people did act 
upon it as we did. 

The discovery was that prosperity multiplies 
itself in proportion as it is shared. It may be 
increasingly shared. The more it is shared the 
more there is of it for everyone, by a principle 
economically inherent. 

It follows from this principle that prosperity 
is an x quantity, and so far as we can see, unlim- 
ited except by ignorance, inertia and greed. 

And greed, meaning strife about division, 
becomes now of all economic follies the most 
absurd, since it is clear that the necessity to 
divide is imperative and begins at the top. It is 
not simple division. What prosperity requires / 
to thrive upon is division in progressive ratio, 
under the principle that the more it is divided the 
more there will be of it through the whole social pyramid. 

You may test the truth of this conclusion by an act of 
imagination. Wages represent division. What statisticians 
call the wage curve is always rising. That is its positive 
historical behavior. It rises faster than the curve of prices, 
which means that the buying power of wages tends all the 
time to increase. Progressive division, that is to say. 


One Way to Freeze Prosperity 


AKE it only since 1914. The average cost of living, ac- 

cording to the figures ofthe United States Department 
of Labor, now is 70 per cent greater than in 1914. But the 
average wage is more than double what it was in 1914. 

What cost a dollar in 1914 now costs $1.70. But if you 
took the aggregate of wages for the whole country in one 
great pay envelope, thereby to cancel exceptions and devia- 
tions, you would find now $2.20 for each one dollar that 
was there before the war. 

All the various statistical ways of computing the rela- 
tion of wages to prices substantially agree. The buying 
power of wages is roughly 30 per cent higher than in 1914. 
The division, the ratio in which prosperity is shared, has 
increased 30 per cent in eleven years, notwithstanding the 
fact that eleven years ago the standards of living were al- 
ready higher here than anywhere else in the world. 

Now what you are to imagine is a proposal by law, by 
act of Congress maybe, to reduce wages to their prewar 
value. Who would object? Labor of course. But you know 
for certain that capital also would object. Producers, bank- 
ers, merchants, they would all say no in a most emphatic 
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We Took No Patent on It. We Advertised It. 


Always 
it Was Free to Those Who Would Act Upon It 


manner. Why? Because that would mean going back to 
the prewar standards of living. It would mean setting a 
limit to prosperity. It would mean less prosperity for all, 
beginning at the top. Business would not hear of it; not 
even those employers who continually by habit complain 
of labor’s demands. 

Well, then imagine that under a storm of dissent the 
proposal were changed to read that wages should be sta- 
bilized as they are, rising hereafter as prices might rise, but 
no more, and falling as prices fall, with intent to make 
their buying power constant. Who would object to this? 
Labor again, of course. But also capital; also the produc- 
ers, the bankers, the merchants, all business, even the 
grumbling type of employer. Why? Because that would 
mean no further rise in the standard of living. It would 
mean to freeze prosperity. For if you say prosperity shall 
not be further divided, that moment you say it shall not 
be further increased. 

This is our doctrine. It is our special contribution to 
economic experience. Only the communists of Russia, who 
undertook unlimited division and forgot the use of produc- 
tion, will be seriously misled by episodes in contradiction. 

We have strikes. We know violent industrial disputes. 
But there is bound to be a state of tension between those 
who receive and those who pay wages. It is necessary in 
our system. Labor is impatient to improve its living even 
faster, with nothing by which to scale it except what it was 
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yesterday or the day before, since the standard 
is the highest that has ever existed. The industri; 
talist, on the other side, has a feud to keep with , 
which the first element is wages. He, as an ind: 
may be loath to increase his wage outlay; at th 
time he is very anxious that the wage o 
industry as a whole—industry of whic 
part—shall be the utmost possible, and 
shall tend steadily to rise, for else he wil 
able progressively to increase the yolum 
sales. 

Unless he can increase the volume of } 
he cannot increase his output. 

Unless he can increase his output he 
reduce his costs. 

Unless he can reduce his costs he ear 
crease wages. 

And if he cannot increase wages, 
making his contribution to the rising wag 
he will be unable to keep his profit, his la 
place in industry. 


An Expansible Wage Fund 


E WORKS in a chain of events. First 

law of machine production which Aj 
industry has wonderfully exploited. The 
the greater the output the lower the cost. 
the method of mass production by wh 
divisible product of industrial effort—cap 
labor together—has been prodigiously mu 
This augmenting divisible product mus‘ 
vided. That is to say, it must be sold. 
fore the buying power of people must r 
corresponding manner. And so the neces 
high wages. They must not only be hig 
must go always higher, because the pro 
be divided increases and people must h 
means wherewith to buy it. 

The idea of an expansible wage fund 
very core of our economic thinking. W 
it so well, work so naturally in the terr 
postulates, that we almost forget how ra 
is. Great Britain opened the industrial a 
an opposite theory. Her economists tau; 
all her industrialists believed that the wa 
was fixed as by some natural law. ‘Its Te 
unalterable. The amount of product the 
be divided with labor was invariable. 

Although the fallacy of that theory hi 
rationally recognized, the habits of thoug 
grew out of it are deeply encysted. And 
Great Britain was first in the industrial r 
was for many years successful in spite 
theory by reason of having a monopoly 
chine craft, other European nations ado 
Today it is the sinister economic gho 
haunts them and they know not how to b 
it. Great Britain, which invented it, nov 
it. To awage fund that is supposed to be 
by an imaginary law, and is notoriously 
quate to meet the cost of decent living, she makes en 
additions out of the public funds. E- 

The difference between treating the wage fund as 
tity predetermined or treating it as a quantity that 
indefinitely expanded is fundamental. It is the dil 
between limited and unlimited prosperity. ; 

Once the mind opens to the possibility of unlimite 
perity progressively to be shared, the human pers 
changes. Behavior is altered, and all ways of th 
That is why so many classical economic theories 4 
rupt among us. Their assumptions have been ov 

Take, for example, the historic notion of thrift, b 
the assumption that capital had to be saved 
and painful self-denial. Substitute the idea that 
can be made, and instantly the use of thrift has : 
aspect. 

We have learned that to an extent and in a! 
hitherto undreamed of prosperity does in fact m' 
capital. In so far as that is true the necessity ) 82 
tal is less, and thrift is understood to mean not | 
money by in a stocking, not hoarding it in any - 
intelligent spending. .. 

Why, indeed, should people practice self-denia 
they have in their hands the power to produce g 
excess of their needs—almost, one would now say, W 
of their wants? Such is our case. We have a grea 
of industrial capacity. The output of goods migh 
mously increased with our existing plant, sim] 
need were and the want became effective. The pro! 
longer is how to produce enough. That we have 
The problem is how to sell what is produced. 
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may see wherever you look. It is written in the 
rest is consumed each day to print the news of it. 
ed in the growth of installment selling as a com- 
actice. You do not have to hoard money in order 
at you want. It is necessary only that you shall 
J be willing to work for it. In that case you may 
st and pay for it out of your income. 

ings, a potential surplus—food, luxuries, houses, 
rials. Food is brought to your notice with selling 
at more meat. Eat more fruit. The competitive 
white bread are advertised on billboards. Then 
iat is left out of the white bread in order that the 
be more delectable is separately treated to make 
ng, dressed in cartons, and advertised for sale as 
y article of diet. 
he Rev. Mr. Malthus confronted by this spec- 
would think it afantasy. He lived three genera- 
before the industrial age, and wrote a logical 
rove that from man’s natural impulse to repro- 
elf beyond the limits of sustenance it followed 
zation was doomed forever to have about it a 
xisery for want of food. Man’s impulse to pro- 
as not failed, nor has any principle of fecundity 
the earth. What has happened? 
ical energy has magnified man’s power of exer- 
the soil. One does as much as three or four did 
J the labor so released from the task of getting 
gs to industry, which provides more and more of 
e mechanical energy—more tractors, more 
mplements, more cunning automatons, more 
sater means of railroad transport, in an endless 
far as we can see, there is no limit toit. For the 
n this world man need not rely upon the rhythms 
for plenty. He need not pray for rain. Indus- 
sssary, could water by artificial means, regularly 
cientific manner, the whole agricultural area. 
it, set it free by an ideal of progressive division, 
ywer of industry will expand faster than popula- 
; we have demonstrated. It might have been 
rom the nature of machines, whose power of 
on is greater than that of people. 


1 Axiom From the Old Textbooks 


the use of steel in this country was fifty-six 
per capita. It has risen to 900 pounds. It has 
sixteen times. Yet even faster has the capacity 
el industry expanded, so that now, with people 
ly half a ton per capita per year, the steel makers 
y are doing very well if they are able to work 
ts at 70 per cent of full capacity. 
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EVENING 


Under an Idea of Unlimited Prosperity There is a 
New Way of Saving 


In this way the motor-car habit has been universally 
implanted. There is a new department of finance repre- 
sented by credit companies whose function is to lend people 
the money with which to buy cars. The necessity was 
that the output of motor cars had begun to exceed the self- 
stimulated demand. 

The annual output of motors is 4,000,000. To make it 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 is merely an act of acceleration. 
All that is wanting is an effective demand for a greater 
production. 


For the First Time in This World Man Need Not 
Rely Upon the Rhythms of Nature for Plenty 


POST 7 


Never in the life of the human race had any people so 
much material well-being, such power of artificial abun- 
dance. Never were the things of use and desire so cheap. 
The price of a thing is no sign of dearness or cheapness. 
Prices may be low and still things may be dear because 
few can afford to buy them. Conversely, prices may be 
high and yet things may be cheap because everyone has 
the money or the credit with which to buy. The true 
test is the availability of things—the quantity and variety 
in which people are able to use, possess, consume and 
enjoy them. By this criterion one shall say that never 
were the things to satisfy wants and gratify desires so 
cheap as here and now. And this has come from sharing 
prosperity in a progressive manner, from the active theory 
of an extensible wage fund, from the ideal, carried further 
here than anywhere else, of reducing the cost of production 
by efficiency, by multiple methods, by high tool power, on 
a rising curve of wages. 

That idea is our talisman. The machine is its slave. 
And the first of our economic symbols is written H. P., 
meaning horse power. It is the unit in which we measure 
mechanical energy. 


The Decline of Common Labor 


OR each wage earner in American industry there is 

primary mechanical energy amounting to four horse 
power. In 1914 there was only 3.25 horse power per man; 
in 1909 only 2.75. If you drew a curve to represent this 
increase in the aggregate horse power of the country’s in- 
dustrial equipment, and then another to represent the rise 
in wages for the same period, you would see that they 
move together. 

Tool power added to the man not only multiplies the 
value of his labor; it changes his status, his habits of mind, 
his ways of living. 

From the statistics of occupation printed by the Bureau 
of the Census you might construct another curve to repre- 
sent the decline of common labor. It would not be accu- 
rate. The statistics arerough. But it would show that as 
the use of mechanical energy increases, the use of common 
or unskilled labor falls by direct inversion; it would show 
how more and more the drudgery has been put off upon 
power-driven automatons and how, accordingly, the com- 
mon laborer rises to the rank of skilled or semiskilled 
occupation, at higher wages. As this occurs his work be- 
comes much less disagreeable, his buying power is in- 
creased and the index of division is tilted a little higher. 

Road building in 1920 was about three times greater 
than in 1910, yet 65,000 fewer common laborers were em- 
ployed. You will see why if you observe the next piece of 
concrete road mak- 
ing you happen to 
pass. Machines do 
the digging, the lift- 
ing and the mixing, 
and thus by swift 
stealth highways 
now are laid down 
all over the country 
like carpets unroll- 
ing. The wages are 
high; the cost per 
mile is low. The 
cost of concrete 
roads made by hand 
would besimply pro- 
hibitive. 

The railroads 
produced two-thirds 
more transportation 
in 1920 than in 1910, 
with 73,000 fewer 
common laborers. 
During the war the 
wages of common 
laborwereincreased, 
not because it had 
become more pro- 
ductive or was worth 
any more, but be- 
cause it had to live. 
Afterward they did 
not come down 
again; or at least, 
they came down very 
little, and the rail- 
roads were obliged to 
meet the situation 
by thinking of new 
ways in which to 
substitute machine 
power for brute 
power. And as they 
: succeeded two re- 
sults appeared. Their labor costs declined and the status of 
labor improved. Of common laborers in general trades not 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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T WAS Staples 
[one hired 

Jefford, for 
Staples did the hir- 
ing and firing. This 
was one aspect of 
the office business 
with which Meri- 
thew never inter- 
fered. If a man 
was to go, Meri- 
thew passed the 
word to Staples; 
and if a new man 
was to come in, 
Merithew left to 
Staples the busi- 
ness of interview- 
ing and discarding 
and selecting. 

He may, per- 
haps—the trait 
would have been in 
character—have 
disliked the pro- 
miscuous human 
contacts involved 
in the affair. 

Jefford was a 
young man full of 
friendliness and 
perfectly sure of 
himself.. Staples 
interviewed him on 
Saturday after- 
noon, after Meri- 
thew had departed 
for the country 
club; and Jefford 
was there Monday 
morning when 
Merithew came in 
at his usual digni- 
fied hour. Staples 
was busy at the 
files, Babbidge was 
typing a letter— 
the fact that the 
machine was 
soundless lent a 
suggestion of pan- 
tomime to the 
rapid flicks of his 
fingers—and Jef- 
ford had come to 
the water cooler by 
the door at the mo- 
ment when Meri- 
thew entered. 

The great man came in as he always did, with an air; he 
met the eye of Staples and nodded ever so slightly; he 
caught the lifted glance of Babbidge and acknowledged it 
without a nod. 

He saw Jefford without seeing him at all, passing by 
where the young man stood to put away his hat and to 
turn to his great desk by the window. 

Jefford grinned to himself. Another might have been 
abashed, might have been warned by the experience that 
he was as yet of no account, undeserving of a nod. But 
Jefford was not diffident. Instead of making himself 
discreetly small and inconspicuous, he took a step or two 
toward Merithew’s desk, and he spoke to the great man in 
a casual tone. 

“Fine day, sir,’’ he suggested. 

Merithew had just lifted the topmost letter in the pile 
of correspondence before him; but he was so surprised at 
this that he laid the letter down again and looked at Jefford. 

And after a moment he asked crisply, ‘‘ You are the new 
clerk?”’ 

“Yes,” Jefford told him. “Yes. Jefford’s my name.” 
He seemed on the point of extending his hand. 

Merithew lifted his letter again. 

“Mr. Staples should have explained to you,’ he said, 
“that this is not the weather bureau.” And his eyes 
dropped to the sheet of paper in his hand so decisively that 
Jefford had a curious feeling that he had ceased to exist. 
He grinned and went to his place across the room. 

But he watched Merithew for the rest of that day with 
an intent and speculative eye. 


This office had, as so many offices have, a glass panel 
in the door; and upon this panel, as is so often the case, 
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“Well, Just Remember After This What You Look Like Underneath, Old 


there was lettering. 
simply: 


The legend here engrossed read 


CARIDAN ESTATE 
ENOCH MERITHEW, Esq. 


This Caridan estate was an old one; was considered old 
even in a city where old fortunes are the rule and new ones 
bear a certain disrepute. The foundation of the fortune 
had been laid by an Enoch Caridan, who made money by 
the simple process of buying forested land in the days 
when forested land cost nothing, cutting down the trees 
and selling them. He dated back a hundred and fifty years 
or so, and he had had the good sense to sire two able sons. 
The forests Enoch leveled not infrequently found their 
way into the fabric of great ships, and sailed the seas; so 
it was not surprising that son Joel built clippers and son 
Kzra fashioned whaling vessels and owned them. Many 
men did these things at the same time, but Joel and Ezra 
were to some extent unique in that they had the wisdom 
to withdraw their fortunes into safer channels before the 
clipper was succeeded, the whaler became obsolete. 

These two brothers had a sister, Jane; and it was this 
Jane who married the first Merithew. Ezra Caridan had a 
clubfoot, which legend said was a family affair. So it hap- 
pened that he never married, and Jane’s Merithew became 
his associate in business. Jane herself died in her thirties, 
but Merithew outlived Ezra and had from him by way of 
legacy a competence. Ezra, who must have known as well 
as another what Merithew’s abilities were, thought it wise 
to transfer the bulk of his fortune back into the hands of 
Joel, into the coffers of the family. 

Joel’s oldest boys died in the Civil War and his wife 
died of her grief at their dying. But Joel was a stout old 
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affairs. Neither of these lines was ever prolifie. 
Merithew, whose name was lettered so neatly on’ 
panel of the door, had been an only son. He ha 
where, a spinster sister; himself was married but: 
On the other hand, the Caridans had dwindled t 
direct line there now lived only two—the cur 
Caridan and his brother Luke. In them, it app ea) 
had been some recrudescence of the strength | 
which their forbears had known; but with thei 
diverted. Having no need to concern themsel 
affairs, they were of the modern generation of 
seekers. A shooting box here, a yacht yonder, 
sunny shores. Forever on the move, their me 
were religiously chronicled in the public press. Th 
it appeared, everywhere; or almost everywhere 
this small office behind the glass-paneled doo 
Merithew was left supreme; and with that genius 
and-sane detail which had always characterized hi 
he sat here day by day, receiving the incomes of 
distributing them to the brothers in response t0 
mands, or reinvesting them so shrewdly that 
ever an increasing income to be thus distributed. 
A man apparently of no imagination, and 
lacking in a sense of humor and proportion. 
curiously proud; proud by proxy, as it were. | 
never forget that upon his shoulders rested the wi 
den of maintaining the Caridan estate—mai ntai 
increasing it. He thought of himself, no doubt, a 
dan; and this was perhaps just enough. In th 
bore the name, the infusion of new blood had co 
the distaff side; but in him the descent from ol. 
was no less direct and certain. It is doubtful wh 
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sride in being a Merithew; his life was founded 
onsciousness that he was a Caridan. 

r, conceivably, have felt the responsibility of 
ig not only the Caridan estate, but the dignity 
dan good name; for if there was even a fair 
of truth in the rumors which came back to him, 
ns themselves, Joel and Luke, had little care for 
ad been born abroad, these two; born ina villa 
,diterranean where their father chose for years 
Since then they had seen every quarter of the 
e or the other of them was occasionally in New 
i Joel had once even come to Merithew here, to 
th him in a manner full of owlish wisdom the 
position of some surplus funds, to approve his 
nt and to depart light-heartedly again. Luke 
come. He and Joel, sometimes together, some- 
t, saw the world. They did their part in the war. 
1 been married and divorced before that, was 
fied again. Luke, like ancient Ezra, had not 
He had inherited, it appeared, the deformity 
, had worn through life. But Luke’s twisted foot 
n a measure corrected by an operation, and the 
uted to him was usually blamed upon a machine- 
- received some two thousand feet in the air 
German lines. Joel, if repute was accurate, was 
of an exquisite, preferring the easy ways; but 
adventured. The Arctic, Africa, India had seen 
ras known as a mighty hunter before the Lord; 
is own yacht, and the craft was built for rough 
id heavy going. A loud, hearty, roaring bully of 
man, given to expensive escapades for which 
rithew had to pay. 

Caridan, Enoch must have approved; but to- 
: he sometimes held an admonishing tone. This 
thly letters which he was accustomed to forward 
brothers. The fact that Luke never replied did 
1im from this practice. He was an austere man; 
would have been pompous but for the fact that 
yas always steady and low. 

fice here, behind the glass-paneled door, he sat 
yusly enough from ten in the morning till one, 


and from two till four, day after day. Staples and little 
Babbidge, whose noiseless typewriter was curiously in 
keeping with his silent presence, and now Jefford moved to 
and fro beneath his eye. They were, in his conception, his 
hands; he was their brain. And he was not accustomed to 
permit the hands to distract the brain. The office routine 
was severely formal and businesslike; Merithew tolerated 
no deviations. Thus it was quite in character that he should 
speak so crushingly to Jefford when that young man ven- 
tured an idle word of greeting on this first morning of his 
labors here. 

But Jefford was a youngster not easily crushed. He 
might be silenced; was, indeed, silenced in this instance. 
But he returned to his desk and all that day he watched 
Enoch Merithew with a scrutinizing and an indignant eye. 


Merithew was accustomed to preserve in the office such 
a demeanor that he seemed to be alone there. He had long 
thought it would be wiser and more dignified if he had 
quarters apart from these his underlings; but he had an 
acute consciousness of the fact that, except in so far as it 
served his own dignity, such an extravagance was quite 
unnecessary. And one of the springs of his life was loyalty 
to the estate. So he had his great desk near the windows 
at the front of the room, while Staples and Babbidge and 
Jefford clustered at the rear, forced to the occasional use of 
electric lights on a gloomy day. 

Of their very presence, so far as this was possible, Meri- 
thew seemed unconscious. He bore himself always as 
though they were apart, in another room; and he carried 
this manner to such an extent that when he wished to dic- 
tate to Babbidge, who did the stenographic work of the 
office, he pressed a button instead of simply calling to the 
young man to come to his side. On this morning of Jef- 
ford’s first appearance, when he had looked through his 
letters and arranged them in an orderly fashion on this 
side and that, he thus pressed the button; and Babbidge, 
who had been persistently patting the soundless keys of 
his machine, rose and came quietly to where he sat. 

The great man acknowledged his coming by not so much 
as a glance; his eyes remained upon the letter in his hand, 


while Babbidge slipped silently into the chair at the desk 
end and opened his notebook. Merithew began at once to 
dictate, in a smooth, low voice; and he continued without 
any pause or intermission whatever. 

The office was on the third floor, so that the noises from 
the street sometimes came in through the windows. In 
the midst of today’s dictation, some sort of traffic en- 
tanglement occurred at the corner immediately below, and 
a score or so of automobile horns began to blow in derisive, 
exclamatory, panic-stricken or profane tones. The din was 
so continuous that Babbidge lost a word or two, and he 
leaned forward in the effort to hear more adequately, and 
at last said apologetically, ‘‘Sir?” 

Merithew looked at him with a stern glance. 

“The horns drowned your voice, sir,’ Babbidge ex- 
plained fearfully. 

The great man’s eyes returned to the letter before him. 

“That is not my concern,” he said, and Babbidge colored 
with embarrassment. Jefford, across the room, heard, and 
he waited for Babbidge to explode. But the little man had, 
it appeared, no notion of protesting; and when he saw 
this, Jefford relaxed in amazement. 

A little later, Babbidge returned to his machine to type 
these letters, and Merithew was left in solitary state at his 
desk. During the interval before the letters were done, a 
bond salesman came in to see the trustee of the Caridan 
estate. In that capacity Merithew bought many bonds, 
seeking always conservative and tax-exempt securities, 
slowly completing a transfer of all the paper in the Caridan 
vaults into such forms as to escape any levy by the law. 
Thus bond salesmen came and went almost daily. They 
were of all ages and of all manners, and sometimes they 
succeeded and sometimes they failed. 

Today’s salesman was from the first bound to fail. Sta- 
ples could have warned him, if there had been an oppor- 
tunity, but the young man did not consult Staples. He 
came into the room without knocking, thrusting open the 
glass-paneled door and standing for a moment on the 
threshold, looking this way and that. He may have been 
in some wise a shrewd young man, for his glance passed 

(Continued on Page 164) 


“Mr. Staples Should Have Explained to You,’’ He Said, ‘“‘That This is Not the Weather Bureau”’ 
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Which, in Hawaiian, Means “Kid 7] 


E HAVE 
repressed, 
not to say 


removed, a con- 
siderable amount 
of the native 
gayety of the Ha- 
waiian by the ap- 
plication of our 
remorseless, even 
if beneficent, civi- 
lization since we 
first began to put 
pants on him a 
hundred years or 
so ago. The is- 
landers found the 
white man to bea 
dour sort of per- 
son, far more con- 
cerned with money 
than with merri- 
ment, and to this 
day when they say 
“He’s haole,”’ they 
mean that the he: 
they speak of is 
more than a for- 
eigner and a Cau- 
casian. He’s to be 
distrusted, into 
the bargain, when 
it comes to native 
concerns and oc- 
casions. 

Along with 
pants we put pen- 
alties and pieties 
upon them, and 
they languished to 
an extent, losing 
much of the care- 
free spirit and the 
joy of life without 
regulation, until we took the island over as an integral part 
of the United States, made Hawaii a territory and be- 
stowed American citizenship upon them, including the 
right to vote in their territorial elections. Then the Ha- 
waiians bloomed again and have been blooming ever since, 
for politics gives them their opportunity to be carefree 
and gay, and they are gay and carefree in it and with it 
every day in the year. 

Politics is an entertainment, a diversion, a sport, and 
they all play at it. Every Hawaiian is a politician, man 
and woman alike. The ultimate ecstasy comes with office. 
Every Hawaiian wants to hold office, wherein, it may be, he 
does not differ so much from his 
mainland American brethren and 
sisters; but even if every Hawaiian 
does not get an office, there is always 
the lure of trying and the fun of play- 
ing the game. Politics, in Hawaii, is 
the last stand of a light-hearted peo- 
ple who have been suppressed in 
their light-heartedness for a hundred 
years. It gives them an outlet for 
many of their native traits, makes 
them important in public affairs and 
employs their little and amusing 
subtleties. Politics really allows the 
Hawaiians to be Hawaiian, and that 
is something nothing else we have 
put upon them allows. They have 
seized upon politics as an antidote 
for the repressions of a century, and 
they play it with a gusto that is in- 
teresting and amusing. 


Politics in the Islands 


OLITICS in Hawaii, as played 

by the Hawaiians, is as native as 
surf-boarding or the hula-hula, and 
it is as universal as poi, and it is 
played with strictly Hawaiian rules 
and regulations. There are many 
phases of it, of course, but there is 
one basic principle. That is this: If 
you are full blood, or part blood, or 
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Japanese Fishing Boats at Honolulu 


Hawaiian married, or truly in sympathy with the Hawai- 
ians, you arewithin the circle. If you are not, you are pau— 
finished. They will not tell you you are pau. Far from it. 
Hoo malimali is the slogan of all Hawaiian politics—kid 
’em along. You may be running for office in Honolulu, say, 
and, by virtue of the expert hoo malimali that comes to 
you from all quarters, think you are winning in a walk. 
Then comes the devastating revelation of election day. 
The Hawaiians did not want to hurt your feelings. But, 
on the other hand, not one of them voted for you. 

There is the historic and typical case of Link McCandless. 
Link came over to the islands years ago and made a lot of 


PHOTOS, BY BERT G, COVELL, THE STAR-BULLETIN, HONOLULU 
Japanese, Kanakas, Chinese, Koreans, Portuguese, and Representatives of Half a Dozen Other 


Nationalities, Start in the Annual Bicycle Race Around the Island of Oahu 
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tory, Link, who always was interested in the | 
cided to get actively into it, and looked about. 
see no sustenance in trying to be a factor in R 
politics, because of the factors already in the R 
Party. So he took over the task of forming a D 
organization, where he had practically no comp 

Link spent his money freely and got an org 
together. Then he decided, as head of that org: 
to run for territorial delegate to Congress, and a 
his candidacy. The Hawaiian politicians flocke 

“Mr. Link,” they said, “‘we love you. We< 
you. You are our friend. We can throw thee 
waiian vote to you. You! 
no fear. Trust yourself to 
much money can we have? 
you. We are friends toget 

And so it went, until ele 
Link seemed assured of su 
when the returns came in 
that every last Hawaiian V 
islands had been cast fi 
Cupid, a Hawaiian, who s 
territory so well at Washi 
twenty years. 

“Oh, Mr. Link,” said 
waiians, “‘we are so sorry. 
you. Auwe! Auwe! We 
lated! See, we weep!” 

They wept some for Lin 

““We were mistaken. } 
it will be different, for we 
We thought it was all righ 
Auwe!”’ 

And they wept some mo 
weep freely and convincin 
Hawaiian politicians. 
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The basis of all their political relations is to have fun, to avoid hurting the 
feelings of anyone, to remain in a blissful state of warm affection for all man- 
kind and to see that none but Hawaiians get on the official pay rolls. They 
are curious people. They love to capitulate. They dote on surrender. They 
think that a refusal to do something that is recanted will give greater pleasure 
than an original assent. They like to be coaxed. They get an enormous satis- 
faction over their self-abnegation in consenting to do what is asked after they 
have put forth a dozen eloquent reasons for not doing it. They are liquid-eyed 
and palpitating potential martyrs. Nothing gives a Hawaiian so much joy as 
to yield after he has taken a stand. It exalts him to himself. He feels that, by 
his surrender, he is showing the greatest devotion and respect. 
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Beach Boys Who Said ‘‘No”’ and Meant “‘Yes”’ 


Oh night in Honolulu, when I was there, there was to be a party at one of the 
big houses up in the Monoa Valley. Of course, Hawaiian music was needed, 
and one of the hostesses was asked to get some of the Waikiki Beach boys, who 
are expert musicians, to come. She went to see them, thinking that the request 
was a mere courtesy and that they would be glad to come. She was surprised 
when they flatly refused. They said it was impossible. They gave many rea- 
sons. So the lady went away and got another band. Next day she was at the 
beach and was astonished to find that the beach boys were bitterly resentful 
because she had engaged another band. They told her that the reason they 
refused was because they wanted to be coaxed into taking the job. 
That is a typical Hawaiian trait. Hence, dealing with them politically is a 
ee = most perplexing business. It is almost impossible for a white man—unless he 
; is a white man of 
long experience— 
to know whether 
what the Hawai- 
ian tells him is hoo 
malimali—told 
him to make him 
feel good—or is 
the fact. At that, 
only about one 
time in five hun- 
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t, a Ha- triguing people, 
known as (Continued on 
Bill, was Page 198) 
delegate, 
probabili- 

2 ene AEs Welaland rom andtale 

returned The People on Board Throw Down Paper Streamers 
y terms if to Those on the Dock to Delay the Severing of Ties 
s to run. 


awaiian. That is the real reason for William, but he is a most excel- 
| capable representative also. 

seem to have a sixth sense, these Hawaiians. They know instinctively 
you are really in sympathy with them or merely want their votes. But 
not tell you what they think. They are a most engaging and friendly 
and would not hurt your feelings for the world. They always tell you 
ey think you want to know. They carefully conceal their real feelings. 
e smiling and cordial and compassionate and eager to make you happy. 
y won’t vote for you unless you are one of them, either racially or by 
m adoption. 

erson can graft himself politically on the Hawaiians. They do the 
n. They seem to welcome all comers. They will work their heads off, 
tly, for a candidate. That candidate is convinced of their loyalty 
eerity. But all the time they are for the Hawaiian candidate, and 
ley talk among themselves they say, “I hope he has a fine funeral.”’ 


The Joys of Capitulation and Surrender 


politics in a country like that, with the hoomalimalites holding 
: tontrol, is a pursuit that is likely to silver the hair of the white man, 
»s. Not that some white men do not win their contests—some do— 
t the odds are always in favor of the candidate who is Hawaiian, who 
Hawaiian, or who has thoroughly and satisfactorily demonstrated his 
hy with the natives. No other has a chance. The Hawaiians love all 
aen, to hear them tell it, but the only sort they really love are those 
ove up under a most critical survey. 


A Hukilau Party With Some of the Catch 
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Vt i ae 
“The Swimmin’ Fool! He'll Do That Once . 5 


Too Often!"* 


and cawed out, ‘‘ Mommer, look at the nice man with 
just one leg!’’ before Alan walked into her mussed 
white coat and knocked her over on the dusty tiles. She 
howled with an instantaneous rising noise that tingled 
down his back even as an obvious mother glowered and 
swooped, spilling bundles. 
“You oughta be ashamed of yerself!”’ 
“T’m not,” said Alan heartily; “‘but I’m sorry.” 
“Tf you had children of your own £4 
Alan retorted, ‘I have, but it—he’s only two months 
old. Anyhow, I’m going to teach him not to get in a guy’s— 
in a man’s way, especially when the fella’s on crutches.” 
“Ts that so!’’ said the woman, spilling more of the 
bundles. ‘“‘ Well, don’t you ever come near Woonsocket!”’ 
“‘T can think of alot of other places to go first,” 
Alan told her, and navigated industriously 


\ STICKY little girl ran in front of Alan’s left crutch 


iyers 


The Woman Beat Her Blowing Cloak Away From Her 
Face and Seemed to Laugh in the Wind 


away from her next 

sentence, although 

words pursued his 

ears for twenty 

yards, and he felt 

suddenly conspicu- 

ous in the middle of ‘ 

Massachusetts, with a porter lug- 

ging his bag ahead of him and a bad 

record already advertised behind 

his heavy coat. Boston, so far, 

seemed made of women escorting 

children, all sticky. It would be safer to take refuge and to 

get advice. He said, “‘Here, where’s a telephone?” and 

then lumbered in another direction, hampered by a bulging 
female who hung close to his right crutch and 
stared at him intensely around a small powdered 
nose. 

“Alan Smith? It is Alan Smith, ain’t it? I 
hope to die if it ain’t!”’ 

“You needn’t die,’’ he said, stopping short un- 
der the blow of her contralto shout. ‘‘Yes, I’m 
Alan Smith.” 

And, ina moment of staring, he remembered his 
earliest stepmother. Time had thickened every- 
thing about Elfie Delane except her little nose; 
but her voice was not changed, and it seemed to 
charge at him out of the extraordinary past in all 
its vigor, saying, ‘‘ Well, I’d have known you in 
Jerusalem! You’re John Smith’s son from A to Z. 
The—the crutches kind of stopped me for a min- 
ute. . ... War? Ain’t that the devil’s own luck? 
D’you live in Boston? We’ve been playin’ a week 
here. And how’s Casimir? Say, I’ve thought 
about that baby a lot!” 

“He,” said Alan, ‘‘will be twenty-one in Jan- 
uary.”’ : 

Elfie Delane lifted her white gloves and straight- 
ened her perfectly yellow hair, just as she had 

straightened it eighteen years ago in the theatrical 
boarding house in Los Angeles. 

- She murmured, “‘Twenty-one! Lemme see, you must 
be twenty-eight or nine then. . . . Well, I’d have knew 
you anywhere. Yeh, I’ve thought about you and little 
Casimir alot. You were certainly an awful comfort when 
your pop was on a bust. I was tellin’ Felicity just a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. What you do now?” 

““T’m a halfway architect,’ said Alan, aware that she 
still smelled of carnations; ‘‘help my uncle out on the 
contractin’ end of the business. I was workin’ with a con- 
tractor when the war came on anyhow. The kid and I 
live with my Uncle Hugh—pop’s brother. Carmelsville, 
New York. It’s just south of Poughkeepsie. It ——”’ 
A girl with deep-blue eyes appeared beside his father’s 
second wife. Alan gulped, blushed and went on—“‘it’s 
a good business.” 

He made the sentence end and stared fearfully at this 
girl. Of course! Only he hadn’t thought of her in years. 


That was Elfie’s baby. Old enough to muck her lips up . 


with paint and to chew gum. Heshifted a crutch on the 
tiles and listened to Elfie Delane saying, ‘‘ Felicity, meet 


BY HARLEY ENNIS JS TIy 


your brother Lanny—Alan, 
only they always called him 
in L. A. He’s the exact im 
poppa, only handsomer and not so tough look 
Ain’t she got John’s eyes, though, Lanny? Sa 
Only little Casimir was black-headed, like yo 
Alan and his little brother was half Polish, si 
mother was a Polish lady that swum in vaud’ville 
the Human Seal. An awful nice woman, bu 
They’re usually blondes, but she was dark. . . 
did John die, Lanny?” 

“He ain’t—isn’t dead, Elfie,’’ Alan stuttere 

“Goodness!” said Elfie Delane, jamming a 
breast. ‘“‘I thought he’d get shot or sumpin lon 
I’m just a grass widow still? The last I he 
poppa was—well, it’s easy ten years ago. I 
stock in San Francisco and I saw him with a b 
out lookin’ at the seals at the beach.” 

“He generally marries blondes,’ Alan mu 
looked from his half sister to the muddle of a 
which the girl had strolled, the animated croy 
atrical troupe, drowsy men and brisk women in 
their faces freshened by morning. “‘Still troop 

“Still,” said his father’s second wife buoyantly 
with mamma in Nevada a couple of years, whe 
was a baby an’ I was gettin’ divorced, an’ so on. | 
ain’t so many contraltos with my range. Tray 
the world! Well, where is John Smith?” 

Alan dug a crutch in the Bostonian tiles and 
ture appearing on his upper lip. His part sistern 
or something. You couldn’t tell. Diamond on} 
engaged. All right, but she might tell her m 
wouldn’t like it. Alan cleared his throat and said 
seen much of pop in five years. Drops in every 


in vaudeville when I was in France—hbilled as 
Kid. He was a reg’lar—regular gold mine. 
spine was all bunged up, besides losin’ a leg, an 
dangle on with pop and the kid for a year after ] 
It was a shame! We never had a cent! The k 
of it an’ we ran off to Uncle Hugh. That’s 
back. . . . No use tryin’ to educate the kid, 
We let him have a garage to play with this sum! 
here at a place named Siamet. He’s done fine. 
don’t know about a motor. Has a kind of g 
He een 2/08 
“How many times has John Smith got ma 
“Well,” said Alan, “six.” 
Elfie Delane swung a brilliant purse to and 
shivered oddly under her furs and the orange 
She said ‘“‘Women are fools!”’ in a strangely 


, 


* 
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shrugged so violently that her hat bobbed as she 
‘Who was the last common or garden idiot, 
, 
Italian. A widow with children. Runs a road 
wn by New London in Connecticut. She writes a 
od letter. Had some correspondence with her. . . . 
aw his third. After you quit him he loaded me an’ 
nto an old guy down at Santa Barbara. He was up 
na couple of years. Married a school-teacher. She 
his papers in about six months. Four and 
e in vaud’ville. They were nice girls, but couldn’t 
;gait. The kid knew ’em. I didn’t.” 
y, daughter of John Smith, nodded benignantly 
lative and strolled back into the assembled com- 
lan wiped his lip and took a placid breath. He 
at his collapsible grammar hadn’t offended. Well, 
used to her mother’s diction and it didn’t matter. 
-eyes had startled him. 
l-lookin’ girl, Elfie.’’ 
ty sensible too. She’s engaged to a man in the 
e drug business. Cross-eyed, but what’s the dif- 
. . . What was you blinkin’ for when I asked 
yhn is?” 
’t want to say in front of the girl. . . . Why, 
fight with his wife, Elfie. She caught him takin’ 
mey out of the place. He beat her up and then 
er sons beat him up an’ pop tried to bust him on 
with a chair an’ they had him arrested. He wired 
Ip him out. I dunno if it was right or not, but I let 
p. They gave him a year. He hurt his wife pretty 
inno exactly what I could do about it. I felt bad 
d, but ——”’ 
must of,” she said slowly. But in a moment she 
remendous shrug and told him, ‘‘Ah, don’t worry! 
o short, huh? Some men just don’t never grow up. 
ul funny in a play or sumpin, but it ain’t so gay 
u gotta live with’em. . . . Well, our train goes 
hakes.”” 
ick ached from the trip through the cold night from 
rk, and a cup of coffee was poor protection from 
sweeping around his leg. He felt confusedly that 
wn small again, about eleven years old, seeing 


Elfie Delane, and that his father in a pink shirt might 
come in at him from the door of the telephone booth and 
cuff his ears. Numbers of girls in hidden offices repeated to 
each other, “Mrs. Smith, Carmelsville, N’York,” while 
he listened, fretfully snapping glances at the watch on his 
pink wrist. He had John Smith’s hard, ornamental skin. 
Nicer to be brown, like the kid, and never recognized as 
a son of John Smith who owed money all over the United 
States. He said to his wife feverishly, ‘‘ You, honey? Sorry 
if I woke y’up.” 

“Don’t be silly,’’ Mrs. Alan Smith said in the white 
living room at Carmelsville. “Are you in Boston?”’ 

“Yes’m,” he admitted. ‘‘Your wire got me just when 
I was gettin’ in bed. Gee, it was cold in New York 
last night for October! Had about twenty minutes to 
catch the train in, an’ I only got about twenty left to catch 
the one out of here in. What did the kid say in his wire?” 

“He just said for you to come to Siamet at once and 
bring a heavy overcoat. But you mustn’t worry, Alan. 
He can’t be ill. He never is.” 

“No, he ain’t sick, o’ course,’ said Alan, and then duti- 
fully blushed, even if Myra wasn’t close enough to look 
sadly at him, and said, “No, of course he’s not ill, honey. 
But what’s wrong?” 

“‘He’s probably got into some mess over closing the 
garage, Lan. He simply can’t have got married or any- 
thing horrid, and Mr. Smith hasn’t been annoying 
him. . Don’t worry, dear.” 

Alan said morosely, “‘I just ran into pop’s second wife, 
Elfie Delane. Gave me an awful jolt! She’s the one 
nursed mamma when she was dyin’. . . . . Huh?” 

““We can’t possibly ship McCready those dinner sets 
before Saturday,” a male voice remarked; ‘‘the enamel’s 
still soft. It’s the worst of that kind of china! Tell him 
that i 

“Soft enamel!” a barytone yelled. ‘‘Enamel?”’ 

‘Well, whatever the stuff is,” the first intruder drawled 


‘with an echo of Myra’s soprano cutting over his speech. 


Alan swore and then hung the useless thing back on its 
hook. His head ached, anyhow, and it was no good yelling 
toward the Hudson River’s eastern bank through the china 
business. If he hadn’t gone to New York yesterday to see 


eg we 


pete 


a specialist in country houses about renovating an old 
barrack behind Poughkeepsie, he would have been at home 
when the kid’s telegram came and not have had to worry 
all night about its contents. If the boy hadn’t fallen ill, it 
was some money matter, or the garage had burned at 
Siamet. Or he might want to build a bigger garage for 
next summer. It probably wasn’t serious. The 
boy hated to write letters. His mangled education had left 
him a poor speller. It was probably nothing grave. Alan 
told himself so fifty times and blinked wearily at the sub- 
urbs of Boston from the empty car, so heated that its inner 
paint smelled horribly and drove him, in three stations, to 
the odors of the smoking car, where nine lank negroes were 
chattering in Portuguese to one another and a tenth sat 
hammering a guitar in a corner, wailing a song about 
Margarida in falsetto. The kid tanned so in sum- 
mer that a boarding house out in Seattle once had refused 
him as a negro. He must be getting to mere brown 
again. It was certainly cold for October. Women 
appeared on platforms with woolen shawls over their heads 
and trees blew in a frenzy under an opal sky. 

“Tf that Portygee coon don’t stop singin’,’’ a young man 
in brown said, “‘I’ll climb him. They hadn’t oughta let 
them things travel with white people.” 

Another young man in brown hitched a muffler around 
his neck and said, ‘‘I dunno. They gotta travel, ain’t 
they? A fella was tellin’ me they’s a lot of them work down 
here in the cranberry bogs. What’s that bully singin’ 
about? Por alma minha, huh? Somethin’ about a girl.” 

“Alma? Naw, alma means soul or heart or somethin’ 
kinda poetry in Portygee,” the first young man grumbled, 
fussing with his muffler. 

Their brown suits were distinctly new and not in the 
best style, Alan thought. Somehow he and the kid had 
always dressed decently. The boy flashed a red necktie 
now and then, but he looked well in his dark clothes, and 
Mrs. Alan Smith never shook her head over any of his 
colored socks. These young men were simply wrong, and 
their black hair was oiled too highly. They lifted their hats 
as a pleasant-faced old priest came through the car and 
their heads were black balls with yellow ears attached. 

(Continued on Page 177) 


“7 Been Tellin’ Her if She Had a Couple of Hundred She Wanted to Put in This Real-Estate Deal, I Can Give Her Back a Thousand in No Time” 


_ 


else can say it 
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Brey By DeWolf Hopper and Wesley W. — 


first, let me ad- 
mit that I was no 
earth-shaking success 
in the movies. If the 
truth must be known, 
I died on the silver 
screen; I sank majes- 
tically beneath the oily 
waves of the cinema 
sea and never was 
heard of again. Not 
so much as a life belt 
or a spar was picked 
up. The fact that a 
gallant company of 
stage celebrities per- 
ished with me made 
my demise less poign- 
ant personally, but 
not the less indisputa- 
ble. 

And so it may be 
suggested that the lav- 
ender grapes of Holly- 
wood are sour to my 
palate only because I 
found them beyond 
my reach. Be that as 
it may, as George 
Monroe used to say. 

I was part of the 
Triangle Film Corpo- 
ration, the first great 
flourish of that prat- 
tling infant industry. 
That was a scant ten 
years ago, yet it will 
entitle my posterity to 
membership in good 
standing, if not in the 
Mayflower Society, at 
least in the Colonial 
Dames of Hollywood, PHOTOS, FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
for time is relative and 
as picture history goes 
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Film Ef 


RESENT! 
ken asked 
to go his bond 
Lewis Exchai 
Aitken might 
larger stock 


Chester Withey, Fay Tincher and DeWolf Hopper in Sunshine Dad, 1915 Freuler sugge 


1915 is somewhere back in the French and Indian War. Aitken, whose imagination conceived the idea and whose 
Only six years earlier David W. Griffith, under the anony- enthusiasm and organizing ability made it a reality, first 
mous bushel of the Biograph, was turning out one one- appeared on the distant horizon of the movies about 1905 


reeler a day in a brownstone front house at 11 E 


ast as a salesman for a Chicago film exchange. Moving pic- 


Fourteenth Street, New York, and paying Florence Law- tures then had been exhibited for ten years or more, but 
rence, Florence Turner, Mary Pickford, Flora Finch, Mack only as a sort of animated magic-lantern show. The 
Sennett, David Miles and Bobbie Harron five dollars a day photoplay was not more than two years old. Films, which 
for their services. Pathé was just emigrating from France had originally. been sold outright to exhibitors, now were 


to make chase comedies in Weehawken and Vitagraph 
was organizing in Flatbush. Actors and directors alike 
were nameless on the screen. Miss Pickford was iden- 
tified only as the Biograph Blonde, and regularly con- 
fused with Blanche Sweet. English audiences de- 
manded the names of their favorites, and to gratify this 
whim the London offices of the Biograph tagged Mr. 
Griffith’s hired hands synthetically. Old posters still 
are extant in which Mabel Normand is labeled as 
Muriel Fortescue, Mack Sennett masquerades as Mr. 
Walter Terry, and Blanche Sweet as Daphne Wayne. 
All this in 1909. 


The Tragic Tale of the Triangle 


HE Triangle was such a brave and ill-fated enter- 

prise that it justifies recounting. It took its name 
from the Big Three, Griffith, Thomas Ince and Mack 
Sennett. Harry E. Aitken was the promoter, and Willie 
Collier, Billie Burke, Raymond Hitchcock, Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, Eddie Foy, Weber & Fields, Sam Ber- 
nard, Dustin Farnum, Frank Keenan, Willard Mack, 
Douglas Fairbanks and myself were among the stars 
engaged from the speaking stage at salaries so large 
that they were set down as the brazen inventions of a 
press agent. 

Griffith, Ince and Sennett went on to greater direc- 
torial glories, Aitken went down with the ship, and of 
this impressive array of names recruited from the thea- 
ter to revolutionize the films all failed, with one excep- 
tion. Fairbanks, whose salary was among the least, 
survived and triumphed. 

W.S. Hart, it is true, was of the Triangle company 
and had come from the legitimate stage, but he had 
not been either a star or a leading man and he had 
played in a number of pictures for Ince before the Tri- 
angle was formed. 


Mr. Hopper Imploring Heaven in Hollywood 


stead that he 
ken organize an exchange of their own. They did a1 
it the Western, with headquarters in Chicago and| 
in other cities. When the General Film Compan; 
closely allied Motion Picture Patents Company | 
tighten its grip on the young industry about | 
Western cast its lot with the independents. 
The first move of the independents was a defensi 
remembered as the old Sales Company. It was 
federation, full of civil wars, and ended quickly. 
upon Freuler and Aitken organized the Mut 
Corporation on the model of the General, é 
Laemmle formed the Universal. Freuler tool 
the operating machinery while Aitken went 
Street, opened an office at No. 60, interested ¢ 
Livingston, an investment banker, and through 
portentous firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Compal 
money had discovered the films for the first t 
Aitken was the evangelist. 

Mutual began as a program producer, ma 
slapbang one-reel dramas and comedies that: 
staple of the business. But Aitken’s vision sav 
than that, and as he watched the multi-reel Qt 
imported from Europe by George Kleine, an 
Elizabeth, a French production with Bernhar« 
title rdle, brought over by Adolph Zukor and 
in the fall of 1912, he began to reach out on 
Through the Majestic Pictures Corporation, W 
producing for Mutual distribution, Aitken hir 
Griffith away from Biograph. Mutual also wa 
ing the product of the New York Motion Pictu 
pany, better known as the NYMPH, owned ! 
Kessel and Charles O. Baumann, ex-bookm: 
Sheepshead Bay and other New York tracks. } 
had both Tom Ince and Mack Sennett by this 

Aitken, Griffith, Sennett and Ince put the 
together and Mutual Masterpieces, the first A 
made four and five reel feature pictures, were be 
ken also put up the $60,000 that went into The 
a Nation, the first great epic of the films, prod 
dependently of Griffith’s labors for the Maje 
originally intended for Mutual release. The mé 
going out faster than it was coming in and the 
interests grew unhappy. Months of intrigue 
sension within the Mutual organization ensue 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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making of images is prob- 
the oldest of human arts. 
ry time a paleontologist digs 
er habitation of early man, 
lence is obtained that Homo 
tarted drawing figures on 
whenever he got far enough 
his appetite to knock off an 
wo from his basic industry 
ing off behemoths. Even 
vever, there was always a 
oping around to murmur, 
tty, but is it art?” and after 
hat over in his mind for an- 
\dred thousand years or two, 
covered the lack of the third 
n. Forthwith, he began to 
und with clay and later to 
ie into rude but premedi- 
apes, and right then and 
laid the foundation for the 
nerican habit of building 
nts. 

have any idea it isn’t a 
xe a trip to Washington and 
ake out a site for another 
|. Harassed keepers of the 
stone and metal menager- 
may find them in nearly 
partment of the Govern- 
vill lead you in sorrow to 
Hall, that lofty room in the 
more commonly known as 
nber of Horrors. There you 
awaiting list—at this writ- 
ifty-one effigies of famous statesmen, scientists, 
1s or what have you, ranged in circles four and five 
cifists in resounding bronze rubbing elbows with 
in flea-bitten marble, all of them crowded off the 
rners by earlier or better advertised heroes. And 
ly the beginning. 


No Parking Place for Monuments 


RDLESS of the fact that public sites are at a 
1ium and that monument building is béing hedged 
ith various legal obstacles, to say nothing of the 
ig cost, the habit gives every indication of de- 
into a downright passion. 

1 lead you, for 

_ to a certain 


Ja CTE 


struction of public monuments to 
themselves, which for various reasons 
may not be built. Sometimes there 
are no heirs or interested friends to 
push the thing along. More often 
the terms are impossible or involve 
too much public expense. Funds for 
memorial fountains which fail to 
provide for the water supply are with- 
out number. And not all are private 
funds. A few years ago the District of 
Columbia had three waterless foun- 
tains because Congress had over- 
looked the appropriations for water 
or the power to pump it. 


Heroes and Lions 


HE cases mentioned are all indi- 

vidual—single statues or memo- 
rials to one person. Ifacensus were 
taken it would show a veritable 
army of such monuments. Yet this 
imperishable legion is as nothing in 
comparison to the group memorials 
to military heroes and events, put up 
directly at public expense by appro- 
priation, or indirectly by subscrip- 
tion. War is the great stimulant to 
this movement, but lacking that, 
Americans can find subjects for mon- 
uments in travel and exploration, 


COPYRIGHT BY HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The Interior of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, Showing the Daniel Chester French Statue 


It is a common thing for men of means to provide in 
their wills for elaborate monuments to be erected after 
death. But sometimes the heirs to an estate contest these 
provisions if too large a share of the total has been set 
aside for this purpose, so the practice has developed in 
some circles of making sure of the memorial before death. 
One man had statues of both himself and his wife put up 
in the family burial plot, and even took friends out to 
admire them! 

It isn’t only in cemeteries that this happens. The truth 
seems to be that the memorial is relegated to the cemetery 
only when its admiring donor—and subject—gives up all 
hope of landing it in the thick of the traffic. Every big 
city has lists of trusts left by wealthy citizens for the con- 


visitations of pests, the law, medicine, 
science, emotions, ideals, commerce, 
wild animal life and even the barn- 
yard hen! A huge bronze chanticleer immortalizing the 
Rhode Island Red may be found on a granite bowlder at 
Adamsville, Rhode Island. Set into the rock is a tablet 
inscribed with the genealogy of the breed. A sailor, it 
appears, brought a Chittagong cockerel from Indo-China 
seventy-one years ago, mated it with the local fowl bred 
from Cochin Chinas, and the red hen of Rhode Island was 
the result. An Alabama town has a monument to the boll 
weevil, because, in eating up millions in cotton, it forced 
the introduction of diversified agriculture in the South. 
Near the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City is a stone shaft 
topped with bronze sea gulls. When the pioneers of the 
Latter-day Saints reached Salt Lake their food supply was 
low, and their first crop was threatened, according to the 
story, by a swarm of 
crickets. Sea gulls 
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LENA ALLIEN ET PEELE RT ORE BPE 


The 


Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 


saved the day. 
Philadelphia has a 
bronze billy goat in 
one of the city squares, 
its coat glistening like 
gold from much hard 
riding by the poor lit- 
tle Ritz boys and girls. 
But this is decora- 
tive—art for art’s 
sake—and represents 
awholly different field. 
It has no memorial 
significance, except 
that itis another com- 
petitor for sites. One 
noted American sculp- 
tor has attracted wide 
attention by his repro- 
ductions of fish. Start 
counting lions in your 
own home town, do a 
little figuring and you 
will discover that the 
king of beasts in gran- 
ite, marble, bronze, 
lead and concrete is a 
herd of herds. And 
every lion displaces a 
patriot! 
Nevertheless, the 
heroes do fairly well. 
In its ninth annual 
report, the National 
Commission of Fine 
Arts said that ‘“‘the 
nae eae ee question of erecting 
war memorials in the 
national capital in 
(Continued on 
Page 217) 
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Miss Wynne Spoke Rather Blankly. She Was Feeling Her Way Toward What She Now Vaguely Felt Was to be a Big Scene 


postmaster of Hinsdale, frequently 

remarked that the only live thing in 
that town was young Dave Wallis. He 
usually made this statement after watching 
young Dave swing into the post office with his engaging 
grin and swing out of it with an undiminished grin and 
several magazines, newspapers and circulars. David rarely 
received letters. 

To the postmaster’s tribute old Daniel Mason, eighty- 
two, who spent most of his waking hours in the only com- 
fortable chair in the post office, usually made the same 
peevish reply, “‘Ef Dave’s alive he better git out of this 
here dead town ’fore we bury him by mistake,” to which 
Hewitt usually retaliated, ‘‘How can he get out with a 
paralyzed mother tied onto him?” Then all the loungers in 
the post office, thus freshly reminded of Dave Wallis’ 
burden, looked after him for a moment with such sympathy 
as their various natures held, before they returned to their 
discussions of national and local politics. 

As a matter of fact, it was hard to be sorry for David. 
He was an athletic, upstanding, curly-headed, handsome 
young giant of twenty-four, with the record of being the 
best shot, the best fisherman and the best rider in his 
county. He had the best house in Hinsdale, the biggest 
grounds, and, it was generally understood, plenty of 
money. He was in absolute control of his invalid mother’s 
estate and of her household. He was in robust health, and 
he had some fad—no one knew just what it was—which 
kept him busy for hours every day in a workshop he had 
constructed behind his house. No, one couldn’t be sorry 
for Dave—till one met directly the look in his steady gray 
eyes. Then, abruptly, one was sorry for him; for one 
realized that it was hard to be the only live thing in a dead 
town. Even Janet Rosmer, the girl Dave was tentatively 
engaged to, wasn’t really a live one. She had been, when 
she came back from college two years before this story 
opens; but almost immediately she had taken on the at- 
mosphere of the rest of Hinsdale. She thought she was 
living a busy and active life as her father’s housekeeper. 
In reality she was buried, like the rest of Hinsdale; and, 
like the rest of Hinsdale, she didn’t know it. 


() rest HEWITT, the storekeeper and 
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Though he had made one or two flights across the 
mountains that shut in Hinsdale, David seemed to have 
made few friends in the outer world. Certainly only one 
man ever came to see him, and this man had made only 
three visits, all within the past year. But this was not 
surprising. No one ever came to see anyone in Hinsdale 
save on rare business journeys. Hinsdale, twelve miles 
from a railroad, was really off the map. Nevertheless, it 
was a lovely, wide-streeted, elm-shaded old town, with 
surroundings of deep woods and mountain brooks in which 
the hunting and fishing were very good, as David had dis- 
covered. David had discovered everything else there was 
to know about Hinsdale—except the fact that it was dead. 
Having spent all his twenty-four years there, having been 
educated at home by a tutor, knowing no other life, he 
assumed that all places were more or less like Hinsdale. 

The lack of youth in his town sometimes disturbed him, 
but he never admitted this, save by the wistful look in 
those gray eyes. He and Janet were the only young things 
left, and Janet sometimes seemed as old as his mother. He 
had observed with surprise that all the young boys and 
girls got out of the place as soon as they could travel, and 
stayed out of it. Occasionally they wrote letters to their 
families, tactlessly mentioning the superior advantages of 
the larger towns to which they had fled. David shared the 
conviction of those families that this was disloyalty to 
Hinsdale. One was very well off in Hinsdale. He reminded 
himself how well off he was. 

In his boyhood his widowed mother had frequently 
inquired what more a reasonable boy could desire, and 
Dave had always earnestly assured her that no boy, how- 
ever unreasonable, could possibly desire anything more. 
That was when his mother was still in a condition to ask 
questions. For the past two years she had been beyond 
questions and seemingly beyond anything else, lying help- 
less in her big bed upstairs, devotedly cared for by an 
austere and middle-aged trained nurse, who ate her meals 
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in the sitting room next to the 
accompanied Dave on his night 
ing visits to his mother’s beds: 
variably assured him that her p 
resting comfortably. i 

So might the mother rest, the doctors thought, } 
eral years to come, waking and sleeping, babbli 
ish things, calling sometimes for her own mo 
these thirty years, and never once recognizing her 
when he approached her, though she often men 
name. Numerous specialists, inwardly irritat 
severe shaking up they had received on the tryil 
over those impossible mountain roads, had be 
sorry for the patient’s son than for the patient. I 
frightfully hard for a young chap to be shut u 
mindless woman and a little group of hireling: 
occasion one of the specialists said as much to 
brusquely added that there was no sense in it ei 
the boy would be justified in getting out and liv 
elsewhere, coming back once a month or so tof 
mother’s condition. 

“Your mother won’t know the difference, yo 
specialist added. ‘‘She evidently has an invalu 
who is doing everything for her that is possible. / 
condition may last for years—whew!”’ 

He shivered a little, for this particular spe 
himself a young man, and he felt that the e 
youth before him was caught in a trap he must 
could. ‘‘I’d get out if I were you,” he curtly en 
the urge of this conviction. But David lookee 


wide-eyed. 7 
“‘And leave my mother?” he asked amazedly. © 


couldn’t think of doing that!”’ pe 
“But, my boy, she doesn’t know you, so your PI 
or absence means nothing to her.” tex 
“‘T think she does know me—sometimes. Once 0 
I’ve caught a look in her eyes as if she did—for a 
or two. But, anyhow, I’ll stand by as long as she It 
boy said doggedly. : 
“As you like. Of course it’s up to you.” 
The specialist shrugged his shoulders and dropp 
matter from his mind. It was out of his line, anyw 
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red why he had spoken. But what he had said 
e an impression on old Doctor Rosmer, Janet’s 
d the town’s one general practitioner, who had 
David into the world and was fond of the boy. 
was not a sentimentalist, and his views of the 
children toward their parents were distinctly 
med. However, he was just, and he experienced 
of conscience. 

ung ass from Boston was right about you,” he 
| during his call the next morning as he and 
ood by the bedside of the unresponsive patient. 
: out his underlip as he spoke and regarded David 
ming intentness. 
pose you ought to have a few days off occasion- 
ay not run away to Boston once in a while, for a 
wo?” 
is all rot.” David spoke with an impatience de- 
hide the fact that the suggestion appealed to him. 
fay entirely was one thing, and, of course, out of 
jon. Taking a little jaunt occasionally was an- 
ng, and perhaps it was time for a change. But 
he temptation came he shook his head. ‘No,” 
ith sudden decision. ‘‘I’m out of the house most 
ne as it is. I’m in my workshop hours every day, 
p myself fit as a fiddle by my hunting and fishing. 
rop the subject.”’ 
ay one thing, if you don’t mind.” Rosmer, who 
imself on speaking his mind on any and all sub- 
nd himself oddly embarrassed now. ‘‘ Why don’t 
Jan get married right away, and then you'll have 
p you through?’”’ he demanded. “‘If it’s me you’re 
of, I'll get along all right. I’ve got a good cook, and 
i long enough to know that a man mustn’t stand 
y of young folks.” 
’s awfully good of you, doctor.” David, too, was 
sed. ‘But Jan understands how I feel. We've 
over. I think it would be as wrong to bring her 
mess as it would be for me to leave mother. Be- 
n doesn’t really want to leave you yet, and you 


” 


t dropped the subject. Inwardly he was vastly 
hat his proposed sacrifice was not to be accepted. 
if you won’t get married, won’t you go to Boston 
night?’’ he ended. 

I won’t. I’ve made up my mind to stand by 
and I’m going to do it. That’s flat, doctor, so 
n’t say any more about it.” 


“7 Feel as if I Had Known You in Another Life,’’ She Said Dreamily. 


Dave started and bent over his mother. She had been 
staring up at him with the expressionless eyes that were so 
familiar, but now a sudden change appeared in them as if 
the imprisoned soul struggled for an instant to look through 
its dim windows. He drew back awe-struck. 

“T—want—Aunt—Sarah!”’ she brought out with sud- 
den energy, and her son turned away disheartened. The 
nurse came forward. 

“Won’t I do, Mrs. Wallis?” she asked gently, and the 
patient dropped acquiescent eyelids. Aunt Sarah had 
been dead for a quarter of a century, but here was someone 
with skillful hands and a pleasant face. 

“Just the same,” the nurse muttered, as she rearranged 
the pillows, ‘‘I believe she does get an occasional inkling of 
things. We must be more careful what we say before her.” 

David went downstairs with Doctor Rosmer, who 
stopped at the front door for a final word. 

“Well, there’s some comfort in having those medical big 
bugs agree with one,” he confessed as he stepped into his 
mud-spattered flivver. ‘‘It’s just as I’ve said. There’s 
nothing we can do, and we don’t know how long this 
condition may last.’”’ He frowned under the impulse of 
a new thought. ‘“‘Why don’t you get some young friends 
here to visit you?’’ he suddenly demanded. ‘‘“‘She wouldn’t 
know it if the house was full.” 

David laughed. 

“T haven’t got any young friends, and you know it,” 
he good-humoredly pointed out. ‘‘Where could I have 
made any friends?”’ 

“Well, then’’—Rosmer tacitly admitted the claim— 
“why don’t you Md 

“Say, doc’”’—the young man’s good humor abruptly 
gave way under the strain of this insistence—‘‘I wish you’d 
stop fussing about me. I tell you I’m all right.” 

But Dave wasn’t all right, and he knew it as he stood 
on the threshold of his home watching Rosmer drive away 
with a forgiving wave of a heavily veined hand. He knew 
it still more as he closed the big front door and crossed the 
main hall to the den, which was his favorite resort when he 
was in the house. 

He sat down at his big writing table, stared resentfully 
at its polished surface and abruptly got up again. He was 
restless and—yes, he might as well admit it—he was 
lonely—darned lonely. He had such moods sometimes, 
and dreaded them. 

From the driveway came the sound of wheels and a 
puffing engine. Rosmer back again of course. He had 


forgotten something. The old chap was beginning to show 
his age. Funny for him to suggest that he, David, and 
Janet should marry at once, when everyone in Hinsdale 
knew that Janet was the sun of the old fellow’s world, and 
that, despite his excellent housekeeper, he was really 
utterly dependent on her. He thought of running over to 
see Janet now, but that meant disturbing her. Janet 
Rosmer would no more desert her housework in the morn- 
ing hours than Dave would desert his mother. Janet had 
already won renown as the village Martha—‘“‘cumbered 
about much serving.’’ From infancy keeping house had 
been to Janet a most enchanting game and one of which 
she never tired. Janet was a born home maker. Inci- 
dentally, she was extremely pretty, but she was growing 
primmer every day, and now showed little effect in dress 
and manner of her four years at a Boston school. She 
had had a settled and matronly air since she was four. At 
twenty-four she was in danger of developing the qualities 
of a maiden aunt. 

Some day, it was taken for granted, she would make a 
home for David. The thing seemed inevitable, but neither 
admitted a thrill at the prospect. It was one of those 
settled affairs. David continued to frown at the top of 
his writing table. He wanted something badly, but he 
didn’t know what it was. 

The door of his den flew open and he looked up with 
quick annoyance. He could never teach old Nancy, his 
housekeeper-cook, to knock at the door of a little imp to 
whom she had given his bottle when he yelled for it. Be- 
hind Nancy stood another figure—a young, charmingly 
dressed, exotic figure, exhaling suggestions of the outer 
world and delicate French perfumes. 

““A young lady to see you, Mr. Davy,” Nancy an- 
nounced, and retreated, while the vision behind her passed 
the old retainer’s bulky form and entered theroom. David 
rose and frankly stared. 

He had known there were such things as this in the 
world, because poetry and fiction were full of them and 
magazine covers used them for models. But nothing of 
the sort had ever struck Hinsdale before. The vision 
smiled. It was speaking. 

“‘T hope you'll forgive us for bouncing in on you this 
way,’ the vision said. ‘‘But Mr. Hewitt, the postmaster, 
sent us here and told me to see you personally. Mamma 
and I are looking for a place to board for a few weeks, and 
Mr. Hewitt thought you might take us in.” 

(Continued on Page 191) 


‘‘Perhaps You Were a Great King and I Was Your Slave!" 
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Wise men differ as to which this may be in the ma- 
jority of cases. Maeterlinck says it is fear; Clemen- 
ceau calls it dread; others express it with wider variation. 

But whatever the dominant emotion in any individual 
may be, this much may definitely be said of it: If he does 
not ride it, it will in time ride him. 

In the case of Martin Sohst, it was neither fear nor 
dread. It was pride. Asa little boy with straight lean back 
and bright restless eyes, it had been pride in mental and 
bodily swiftness; pride in racing those metal-blue eyes 
down a page of the spelling book, scalpeling each word with 
a glancing thrust into his brain; and then of bracing that 
lean back with easy swagger and spectacularly slicing out 
each syllable in his sharp, incisive voice—just like that. It 
was not the words he cared about, of course—he knew the 
meaning of scarcely any of them; it was the game of it— 
the beating of everybody, the impressing upon everybody 
that he, Martin Sohst, couldn’t be beaten; and, most 
gratifying of all perhaps, the coddling of that warm, grow- 
ing little feeling within him that he was in fact unbeatable. 

He was never beaten but once. A girl beat him. Martin 
was almost eighteen at the time. He had been out of school 
for more than a year. The match was a prearranged exhi- 
bition held upon the closing night of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute. People talked for a long time of how they stood out 
against each other, those two—for more than an hour, 
with eyes straight forward, Martin clipping off the words 
in his swift, slightly insolent way, the girl more carefully, 
her fingers straining behind her back. The word was 
“‘valorous.”’ The weary audience relaxed with a great 
sigh; the tensity had grown until it was for them even 
almost unbearable; they went out, laughing shamefacedly 
over the extent to which their feelings had been engaged 
by a mere spelling match. 

But it had been more than a spelling match. It was of 
the essence of drama, that struggle. Martin was bewil- 
dered and more angry than he had ever been in his life; 
but bewildered as he was and angry as he was, he proposed 
to the girl that night. She accepted him beautifully and 
tenderly. 

Even then, before he left her, fronting her there in the 
moonlight, he said, “If I’d just have run my eye over the 
speller, you’d never have done it!” 

And with her warm amber eyes brooding upon him, she 
answered quietly, ‘‘No; I had to study hard to do it.” 

Martin had been more surprised than ever when he had 
proposed to the girl; but immediately a great calm fell 
upon him; he knew that he had always intended doing it. 
What he never understood was why he did it that night 
when he was so scorching angry with her. But the answer 
was simple: He had to have the one thing that had beaten 
him. Taking that one thing to himself, he had, in a way, 
not been beaten at all. 

The thing that had made him demand her made him 
give her up. He appropriated her jealously for more than 

three years, appro- 
priated her while 
from athin, colorless 
stalk she flowered 


Wise man has within him a dominant emotion. 


“Take it—and Starve Then!” 


From the Old 
Roof Upon 
Which She Was 
Nailing Tarred 
Paper Rachel 
Bantered Her 
Gayly. “If You 
Won't Come Up, 
I Got to Come 
Down!” 


in a rarity which would have won for her many another 
more capable of caring for her than Martin. He did not 
marry her, because at the end of those three years circum- 
stances shaped her as the support of two nephews, seven 
and nine. Martin was able to care for them all; he had just 
heired his father’s productive farm; but his eyes had lost 
their restlessness—they had steadied to a steel-blue point 
of acquisitiveness. He dallied for wretched weeks; he lived 
in a community where the breaking of a betrothal vow was 
tantamount to a crime. But finally, onenight, as he twisted 
before her, she looked at him steadily and clearly and 
steadily and clearly bade him good-by. She took the little 
boys and went away. She was almost twenty at the time. 

Martin did not see her for more than ten years. He 
came around the house one day and there she sat, beneath 
his grape arbor. He swung upon heels smitten to a halt, 
unstrung and staring. She had the advantage—she had 
known she would see him, of course. If color flooded her, it 
was not remarkable; she had the skin under which color 
ebbs and flows perceptibly. 

She said, “‘And was it you oncet, Martin?” 

Martin slubbered 
into a chair and, as 
always when embar- 
rassed, frowned. 

“How was you?” 
he muttered gruffly. 

His widowed sister 
with whom he lived 
stirredirritably. Mrs. 
Lena Fetzer was a 
hornet-shaped woman 
who loved the irrita- 

* tions of life and was 
determined to have 
her share of them. Her 
attitude toward Mar- 
tin was a continuous 
and pleasant irrita- 
tion; she loved him 
idolatrously and she 
hated him for the 
faults which marred 
his perfection. She 
never seemed to sit 
comfortably; she al- 
ways seemed to have 
just lit upon the edge 
of her chair and to be 
on the point of flying 
off. 

Her elbows lifted 
fretfully now as she 


ravaged Martin with 
adoring eyes and said 
stingingly, ‘‘Take 
shame to yourself! 
Look oncet how strubbly you was! 
you ain’t ever combing your hairs.” 
Martin grinned and stubbornly raced his fingers t 
his crisp black hair. Rachel Muller uttered a sof 
between a chuckle and a laugh. k 
It was a new sound with her. She had been a seri 
who seldom laughed. Martin, motionless, eyed her 
as she went on talking of her nephews. Her fair hé 
lightly about her ears as he had thought of it a th 
times; if her mouth drooped a little wearily, the vel 
less pathos of it seemed youthful. He thought at fi 
the ten years had made no change in her. But he b 
be puzzled by the suspicion that they had, and it 
epitomized in that soft, satisfied bubble of sound; § 
a sound, indeed—rather an echo as of some repletio 
within. He heard it again. - 
“Yes,” she was saying, ‘‘they ain’t my babies an 
Timmie is all for his hands—he works a’ready by the 
But little John Mark not. No, John Mark is all for 
with his head; so he is getting such an engineering 
off the mails yet. Every night he has his books : 
works by the factory in the day. So they ain’t nee 
me any more; but sometimes I am that much a 
that I wish if they was little again—yes, if I don’t! 
Her arms made a faint encompassing gesture; OF 
almost see small heads pressed against her bosom. ‘ 
she was older in that moment; warm brown flecks 
in her eyes which had once been pellucid amb 
may not have weighed more, but it seemed curved. 
“But how did you manage it to fetch them uf 
hadn’t nothing,” demanded Mrs. Fetzer in her blu 
Their guest glanced quickly at her hands and buri 
more deeply in her dress. FA 
“T guess my hands show it. But, oh, we got along 
and berries and chickens and bees. And two years! 
along for such a crew of threshers and well borers. 
sewed. To be needful to somébody is wonderful,’ 
Rachel Muller. “And a body can do always wha 
to them to do, I guess.” r 
The tight black turret upon Mrs. Fetzer’s head, 
fortified with metal hairpins, revolved as she d 
quick glance at her brother. He twisted from the 
frowning deeply. Nor was it now entirely a frown of 
rassment; that thing deep within him which had s 
ened his restless eyes to a steel point was beginning 
slight. His ears had greedily absorbed those deta 
which he had wondered so often; but, after all, ' 
said nothing about him, about the evidences of his 
which were patent all about her. He felt suddenly 


A body woul 


shallenge with which she 
is stirred him; that deter- 
to make her know—to 
-ybody know—that he was 
le. 
kreistled me the most was 
choolage went back on me 
busy life,” she was saying. 
alk just so right any more. 
back to making my words 
was fetched up on. But 
| taking this easy job in a 
niceit I will fe 

t the schools that make!” 
urst out. ‘‘It’s what’s in- 
. Look at my farm now. 
res pop inherited to meand 
it to it a’ready a hunert and twenty. I could of 
fur schoolage I got and done it just the same. I 
10w where you spoke truth, when you spoke of 
tice to the little things. It’s no farmer in this 
nere’s looked to the little things like what I done, 
o farmer in the county—no, nor I would bet in 
, even—where’s made as much from their eighty 
have.” 

off now, riding and ridden. He sat before them, 
braced in his old insolent way, his arms flinging 
is eyes glorying from spot to spot. There was no 
him. Mrs. Fetzer buzzed futilely, scratching both 
once. Rachel said nothing. 

avery nickel I wring out of it. A rabbit couldn’t 
hat I leave go to waste. That’s what the county 
iser says. ‘Sohst,’ he says, ‘I have got now to 
lepun to you. It ain’t any farm in this county so 
aaged,’ he says. ‘It ain’t any farm in this county 
res such a yield per the acre,’ he says. And here 
ind last if he ain’t fetching the state adviser for to 
yer. Yes, if he ain’t.” 

-ain’t saying nothing about the yields of them 
- hill, I should guess,” Mrs. Fetzer heckled 
ntly. 

| started as at a prick of the quick. His eyes 
upward toward the dry peak of a ridge some 
f a mile distant. Bald upon one side, a scraggle of 
rred its outline upon the other and at their edge 
smudge of a house. 
h them five acres was under the oceans,” he mut- 
e squared toward his sister. ‘‘No, they ain’t say- 
ing about them. They ain’t dummies. They 
cet when the soil is such that no feller living could 
mat.” 
| you name your pop a dummy,” nagged Mrs. 
“Tt was him where started that house there.”’ 
spring fooled him,” said Martin shortly. ‘‘Yes, I 
him for making so quick with the house. There it 
arin’ down onto us, and nobody in the world fool 
0 take it off us. Now if it had been me He 
llaughed. She may not have known that she did 
ves were still lifted to the ridge, absorbed with it. 
stopped abruptly. What was she seeing there? 
as she thinking about anyway? Why had she not 


m some word of approbation? Or was she laugh-’ 


at previous folly of his family? 

‘ here!” he cried, stung from his chair. ‘You 
th me oncet! You leave me show you how I make 
around here. Wait oncet till I unhook the mare and 
low you somepun.”’ He was off. 

big blow!” Mrs. Fetzer bounced out of her own 
en settled back irritably upon its rim. “ A-settin’ 
lowin’ about hisself—always hisself and what he’s 


a 
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The Avenging Cloud 
Was Upon Him; Their 
Rising Chant of Anger 
Turned the Tranquil 
Air Into Menace 


got! And in front of-you, Rachel; in front of you, where 
everybody knows ” She stopped and caught her 
breath lamely. ‘‘Ach, my, I could feel fur killing him when 
he acts like that!” 

Rachel had winced, but she smiled slightly now. 

“You ain’t ever fetched up a little boy. A body don’t 
kill them. They spank them.” 

“Yes, and that’s what he is!’’ cried Mrs. Fetzer. “A 
little boy yet! But, ach, my,-such a bad little boy! And 
such faults at him!” 

“Just one fault,’’ corrected Rachel. 

“But such a fault! And how it grows on him! Folks are 
taking notice to it. Whiles they used to respect him so 
much, they are beginning to laugh on him now for appreci- 
ating himself so wonderful. Yi-yi! It is going fur to ruin 
him, that fault! He needs fur somebody to prove him he 
ain’t so smart as what he thinks. But there it is; he is that 
smart nobody is smart enough to come it ower him. You 
was the only one where ever got the better of him, Rachel— 
that there spelling time. I mind of that night. The word 
was ‘walorous.’ {I thought I would die if he didn’t beat 
you, and then I had glad when he didn’t. Yi-yi! I wisht if 
life was a spelling match so somebody could make down on 
him again, now that I do.” 

Rachel’s eyes were very serious now. 

““Mebbe it is,’ she fumbled. ‘‘I mean, just to say, 
something like it anyhow.” 

“‘ Most of us gits knocked out one after the other and sets 
down, if that’s what you mean,” contributed Mrs. Fetzer 
grimly. ‘It ain’t so many keeps on standing. But here he 
goes, coming back. He’ll be giving you some more of his 
blab now.” 

He showed her his self-feeders, his farm implements, his 
barns, his blooded stock. He took her to the cornfield and 
he showed her how he had gained two furrows upon each 
side of his field by unhooking one horse that the other 
might draw the plow more closely to the fence. 

“A little thing, heh?’’ boasted Martin. “Is eighty dollars 
on a forty-acre field of corn a little thing? Eighty bushels 
exter it makes; eighty bushels at a dollar per the bushel.” 

He took her to his pasture and showed her his canny 
device for the economical feeding of his stock. In low 
troughs the steers were first fed; the hogs were then 
turned in to fatten upon the by-product—the half- 
consumed cobs which had fallen from the loosely rotating 
jaws of the steers. 

“And then?” queried Rachel, her eyes upon the yellow 
cracklings half buried in the black soil by trample. 
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“Then?” demanded Martin. “There ain’t any then.” 

He swung from her, nettled, and rammed his fists into 
his pockets. She had listened, she had nodded, she had 
smiled; beyond that, nothing. And he wanted more; from 
her he wanted more; from her he must have more. He 
turned back and stood looking at her, and his throat began 
unexpectedly to beat. For the first time since his shock of 
seeing her, he was silent before her. 

Her eyes were lifted away from him, be- 
yond him, musing, absorbed. It was as 
thoughshe were making some enormous cal- 
culation. Once her eyes wavered toward 
him and an undefined feeling that he was 
concerned in it swept him. The mesh of 
her interweaving thoughts spread about 
them both; it was for a moment as though 
he could not move. It was for a moment 
in that play of sunbeams as though they 
were children again. He felt his body draw- 
ingtowardher. He did actually step toward 
her, though he had no sense of movement. 
He was panting a little. 

She turned her musing eyes upon him 
then, and she said, ‘‘ You think then a body 
couldn’t live on what you waste?” 

For an instant he could not think. 

“Waste?” he repeated dully. ‘‘Waste?’”’ 

She smiled a trifle apologetically. 

“‘T mean, would you sell the five shiftless 
acres and the piece part of a house your 
pop built?” 

He recoiled as from shock. His lips worked 
soundlessly while his voice gathered the thunder of 
his anger behind them. 

““Waste?’”’ he hurtled. ‘‘After all I tell you, 
after all I show you, and you use that word to me— 

waste?’”’ His eyes stormed from blue to black. 

“And the hill? What do you mean by that now? 
Look here!’’ He took a threatening step toward 
her, probing her with the racing scalpel of his eyes. 
“Was you giving me a dare? Was you aiming to 
throw my words into a lie? Was you hearing me 
whiles I said a rabbit couldn’t live off my waste? 

Well, I say it again then! And if you mean you 

could live off me, off my corn, off my ——”’ 

“T mean,” said Rachel Muller, “‘I will buy them 
five acres from you and I will live off you. I will 
live off you and I won’t set foot onto your land.” 

She stood before him, smiling a little, her foot 
lightly forward upon a clod. As when they were 

children in their moments of combat, her teeth had had a 
trick of meeting, throwing her chin into elfish tilt, so they 
met now; her palms strained slightly behind her back. 
Martin Sohst dashed his hat upon the ground. 

“Take it—and starve then!”’ 

As though something stronger than themselves had 
whirled them about, they turned simultaneously and 
walked toward the house. 

At the side fence they halted and Martin furiously bit 
off his terms. He was ruthless and reckless. She was to 
pay him all she had in the world when she lost to him— 
four hundred and twenty-five dollars. Otherwise—and 
this he gritted between his teeth—he would pay her the 
identical sum. 

It seemed bizarre, fantastic, that bargain, spawned in the 
heat of sudden crisis—something so outside the course of 
their prosaic lives that each stood staring at the other, 
drawing scant breath, after the word had been passed. 
Then Martin chopped off to the barn. Rachel stood for 
a moment, brooding after him; and the warm brown flecks 
in her eyes seemed to swim out tenderly toward him. 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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in the front parlor of the Capt. 


Paul Weymouths’. It had got 
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hot in there; Dave Peters already ILLUSTRATED BaVia @e.C-. D. 
had his coat off—by permission, and 

Milly Hill—that was Mrs. Paul Wey- 

mouth—opened y 4 

the door into the ’ SRR 


front hall a crack. 

Old Capt. Jim 
Weymouth, her 
husband’s father 
and her enemy, sat 
in the kitchen with 
his knees together 
and his feet apart, 
listening cynically 
to the confusion of 
voices. 

‘““Whose say is 
it?”’ an over-sweet 
voice inquired. 

That was Aileen 
Peters, Dave’s 
wife. 

Cievcan it talk 
and play cards, 
that’s all there is to 
it. If you’re going 
to play, then play, 
I say, though still 
at the same time I 
don’t mean to in- 
sinuate that I’m 
one of these ogres 
in human form that 
glare at their part- 
ner every time he 
or she makes a mis- 
take. Dave, those 
are my shins you’re 
backing your shoes 
up against, not the 
table leg.’ 

“Excuse me, I 
thought they were 
Milly’s.” 

“My husband’s 
idea of humor. He 
plays cards, he 
says, for the socia- 
ble end of it, and I 
guess hemust. He 
talks, talks, talks a 
blue streak from 
the time he sits 
down, and pretends 
hedoesn’t know one 
card from the other. He says he talks to confuse the oppo- 
sition. I get so mad sometimes I could kill him.” 

“T think good players invariably hold good cards,” Milly 
Hill said. “‘Good players just seem to attract good cards, 
don’t you think so?”’ 

“Tt evidently ain’t the good-looking players,’’ Mr. 
Peters said. “‘I say it ain’t the good-looking players that 
attract the cards, Mrs. Weymouth.” 

“She heard you the first time, Dave,’’ Aileen thrust in. 

“Wouldn’t gather it to look at her though.” 

Milly Hill’s lashes swept through their accustomed are. 
As usual, she was having difficulty in dealing. The cards, 
fudged, stuck. Then she sent one of them flying clean off 
the edge of the table into Dave’s lap. It danced to the 
floor. He ducked his head, leaning down among the neigh- 
borly shoes to retrieve the card. Withdrawing, he pulled 
out of the breast pocket of the coat hanging back of him a 
handkerchief with which he conspicuously mopped his 
face. 

Aileen, catching Milly’s eye with elaborate secrecy, 
nodded her attention to this act. 

“Recognize your handiwork?”’ she queried. 

Milly’s brown eyes twinkled. Dave was on the rampage 
tonight. He was adding his spice to the gayety of nations 
by wearing a handkerchief Milly had once embroidered 
for him with a letter of her own working. That had been 
before Captain Paul had come along posing as a viking and 
a storm king and all the rest of it. The tables were turned 
now, with Dave a prosperous contractor and Paul slaving 
away in the men’s furnishings store which he had bought 
out from Mr. Saltus, because Milly wouldn’t hear to his 
going back to sea. 

Milly put out an imperious and pallid arm, snatched at 
the handkerchief. But Dave retained his corner of it, with 


‘Now Then, Take Your 
Medicine,’’ Captain Paul 
Said, Close in His Ear 


a steel point in his eye, an appearance of great resolution 
of extreme muscular tension, in his pose. 

“Only way you'll get it is over my dead body,” he 
grated. 

Milly Hill let go with a little gesture of despair. Captain 
Paul, black and silent, a black bang of his rough hair hang- 
ing down over one eye, raised his eyes slowly. They rested 
on the grim eyes and brows of Captain Jim, who, shuffling 
along the passageway, had halted at the door. The old 
man, Paul knew, did not approve of Milly Hill. Captain 
Jim mistrusted her good looks, holding, as he did, that 
beauty was a snare and that only homely women were sen- 
sible. Furthermore, the place for Paul, for any Weymouth 
in the prime of life, was on the sea. Weymouths had always 
been tossed into a ship’s rigging from the cradle. Now, to 
be forced daily to see his son mousing about with a feather 
duster dusting off shoes and suitings was actually almost 
more than he could stomach. : 

Aileen was playing with extraordinary rapidity, sweep- 
ing her tricks in in a flood. Dave, thumbing his cards with 
discretion, just slid one past another far enough to peer at 
the symbol, his under lip out, his head tilted back with 
closed lashes to avoid the smoke of his own cigar. He flut- 
tered his cards out silently, letting them drop flat from a 
height of a foot, or scaling them dexterously without mov- 
ing either arm a hair; these were just cards he was getting 
rid of; then, dramatically coming down with an enormous 
humorous slap—take that—playing the ambushed card in 
an outburst of hilarity restrained too long and dropping 
the rest of his now invincible hand face up. No need of 
troubling them to play their powerless cards one at a time 
any longer. 

“After a round or two has been played, he just seems to 
know where every card is,”’ Aileen said despairingly. 
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““A good deal she won’t hear to, it appears 
look at this man Peters. An old flame of h 
Comparisons are invidious. Women make ’ 
He’s getting rich. You’re going behind. Don’t: 


“Going behind every day,’”’ Captain Paul : 


way to avoid me on the street, let alone not cor 
my store.” ae “a 
““You’re pulling against the will of God,” sn 
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tain Paul, looking at the ragged shadow of his} 
on the kitchen wall, struck his hands behind h 


right.. He might be too fatally amiable in his co 
his wife. She wasn’t a mercenary soul; and yel 
didn’t make a little money he wasn’t on qul 
footing, couldn’t be, even with the most lenien 
He went upstairs heavily. The tide was ev 
ning full bore against him. He found Milly sta 
the cheval glass—that mirror, he had said j 
enough for a horse to look himself over in, ! 
satin stripling of a wife. She stood looking a a 
which had dropped a stitch, several in fact. 38 


““When they go at the knee, Paul, it’s hor 
tell you.for your private information. I gu 
something after all to be said for rolling ’em, if y¢ 
alittle Highland blood. I’m arag bag—a walkin; T 
“T ought to have gone in for women’s furnis 
of men’s,”’ he said grimly. 4 
“Paul” — Milly’s stricken voice had sunk to aW 
‘‘as if I cared.’”’ She came up behind him in a rush, 
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arms down over his big shoulders, and held hard 
im. She felt a queer kind of makeshift or tempora- 
all his doings. 

father will prevail over you yet, I know he will,” 
qured. ‘Paul, I heard what he said. I—I sneaked 
pu’re not—going back to sea?” 

to sea was the thing farthest from his mind, Cap- 
mouth said. None of this turning out, now, in the 
f the night with the wind blowing hard enough to 
ir out of a bald man’s head, the ship rolling maybe 
ees out of plumb and nobody but the coachmen 
on makers that went to sea nowadays to take his 
ons. 

rra firma was good enough for him. 

shen in the middle of that night the wind came 
n from sea, Captain Paul got up on his elbows in 
‘ten to its gibbering seductions. 

t is it?’’ Milly whispered, having burglars on her 


ing, honey.” The big man sank back. ‘Vessel 
a little, I guess, that’s all.” 
s and forever thinking in terms of ships. The in- 


put his head outdoors, he went sniffing out the : 


e couldn’t seem to realize that now he was ashore 
make a particle of difference which way the wind 
m. 

ess’ —it was Milly on her elbow now—‘‘in your 
nearts you’re glad you’re here and not pitching and 
ound in the middle of that terrible ocean.” 
ngering rote of the sea filled their ears with its 
menace. 

ike asking a man if there’s a difference between 
md hell,’’ Captain Paul replied. “‘Why, Mill, if 
sea a night like this, I probably wouldn’t so much 
off my clothes. Might snatch a nap in the chart 
d then again I might be up all night. I went three 
i three nights running, once, without a wink of 
orth of Iceland, that was, with the engine stopped, 
ea on the beam and slopping down into the engine 
he was ice in cataracts right down through her and 
0 waste on heating the rooms either.” 

shuddered close. 

to think that you actually had to be weaned away 
t. It’s a wonder you weren’t all crippled up with 
ism.” 

ar seemed to mind it,’’ he yawned. ‘‘But as a mat- 
t, lately seems to me I have noticed a few twinges 
ftarm. Must be from lifting so many shirts out of 
w case or something.” 
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Dandiett, the Sheriff, Was Standing There With Papers in His Hand and an Appearance 
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He stared through the window at the harbor light, which 
winked at him a double wink. It was the sea winking at 
him ironically. Its salt breath came through the open win- 
dow and its distant drone haunted him with an undying 
and reproachful whisper. 

In little ways he was getting out of kilter. 

“T think if I was you, where Paul’s so kind of nervous, 
and won’t see the doctor on his own account, I’d see him for 
him,” Aileen Peters urged Milly. “‘Just tell him what his 
symptoms are.” 

Doctor Sterritt was applied to. His diagnosis was de- 
cided. 

“T might call it bile or scirrhus of the spleen, and take 
money from you for giving it a name; but that would be 
taking money under false pretenses. The fact is you’re 
trying to make a land animal out of a sea animal.” 

Milly flamed at him. ‘‘Do you think you can reason me 
into believing that Paul Weymouth has gills in place of 
lungs? It’s nonsense to contend that he’s so different from 
other men.” 

“Don’t you contend it then. You let him go on selling 
neckties. Cracking walnuts with a pile driver.” 

Halfway out of the office she turned back. 

“I forgot,’’ she said hurriedly. ‘‘I meant to inquire. 
I know you’ve seen Capt. Jim Weymouth lately. Don’t 
you think he ought not to live alone at his age in that crazy 
old house of his? Last time he was sick, you know, he had 
to hang a sheet out of the kitchen window to attract atten- 
tion, just as if he had been on a raft in midocean. Why 
shouldn’t he come and live with Paul and me? I don’t look 
as if I would eat him, do I?” 

Doctor Sterritt laughed, and went along with her a step 
or two, with his hand on her shoulder, and his fascinating 
gray eyes looking over his glasses. 

““That’s one thing he’s never called you,” he whispered. 
“He’s never called you a cannibal. Even a cannibal would 
pass him up. Too tough. He is going back to sea now, him- 
self, for the honor of the family.”’ 

“‘T—heard. He thinks he can shame me into giving Paul 
up to it again. I won’t—I won’t shame. Let him go drown 
if it will give him any satisfaction.” 

“Don’t you antagonize him too far,’’ Doctor Sterritt 
said playfully. ‘‘Captain Jim’s rich. He wasn’t in those 
Cuba voyages for his health.” 

“As if I cared,’’ Milly said, compact with scorn. 

A day or two later, old Jim went into Paul’s store; but 
there, confronting him, in place of his son, was old Saltus in 
a black skullcap. 

‘“How come you're resurrected?’’ said the old seafarer. 


of Casuainess in His Sloping Pose. 
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“Paul’s sick again,’’ Mr. Saltus tittered. 

“‘Sick,’’ Captain Jim repeated contemptuously. ‘Sick 
abed on two chairs, ain’t he?” 

“‘Confinement’s too much for him,”’ Mr. Saltus eluci- 
dated. ‘‘He glooms. He’s what I call a gloomster. Getting 
so some of these back-country women are afraid of him. 
Stand and wait for him to speak, like as if they had come 
up for judgment. There’ll be whole days go by here and he 
won’t hear the latch rattle and won’t take in a dime. Why 
don’t somebody put the idea into his head to go to sea 
again?” 

“Wife won’t hear to it,’’ said Captain Jim, purple. 

“Why not?” 

Captain Jim inverted his thumb and showed his teeth. 

‘‘She’s afraid the boat will upset,’’ he said. 


Captain Paul got out again next day. 

Old Saltus inquired, ‘“‘How’s the invalid?’’ Paul issued 
his personal bulletin. Old Saltus said there was quite an 
epidemic of that going the rounds. Conversation was, 
under this theory, a series of minutely particular questions 
and answers, the ascertainment of unimportant but hyp- 
notizing facts. Life and death and the sorry twilight tract 
between the two were the chief of these facts. A lot of old 
people were dying this spring, old Saltus averred with 
triumph. For that matter, some of the young ones were 
finding it not the easiest thing in the world getting up 
March Hill. 

Captain Paul, staying at home for safety’s sake, a family 
man, had not supposed there was so much death and dan- 
ger in the world as showed its head in that small village. 
Those adventurous souls seemed half of them to be on the 
ragged edge of nothing; and their predicament, by a kind 
oi spiritual seepage, was his, or half his. What were perils 
of the sea compared with these dark introspective chasms 
and abysses? 

“Life is certainly precarious,” he said to old Saltus, who 
had recently relieved him at the store twice in one week, 
when his services were required as pallbearer. 

“‘Wouldn’t think so to look at your father putting to sea 
at his age,’’ Mr. Saltus said. 

Old Mr. Saltus had for half a century looked at the world 
beyond his door through this sheet of plate glass. He was 
like some queer fish in a fortunately placed aquarium. 
Looking through the glass wall now, with his skullcap 
shoved forward to the bridge of his delicate aquiline nose, 
he saw Captain Jim coming along in the middle of the road. 

“Tooks like he was headed for here,’ he muttered, as if 
calculating the chance of a visible black squall driving by 

' (Continued on Page 112) 
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By Chester T. | 
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N BUSINESS, money has many of the characteristics 
] of a commodity. It is a basic raw material without 

which operation becomes impossible. Industries go 
into the open market for money in very much the same 
way that they purchase coal or iron or copper. There is 
this difference, however: They consume the coal or con- 
vert the raw copper into finished products, while money, 
theoretically, remains money. It is rented. Industry 
pays for the use of it in the form of dividends, bond cou- 
pons and straight interest on notes. Stocks, bonds, notes 
and all other evidences that money has been put out for 
hire are supposed to have a market value, so that in theory, 
they remain money. As a matter of actual fact they usu- 
ally do have a market and the theory is not far from cor- 
rect. Money is rented or hired. 

Standing between industry and the thrifty citizens who 
supply the money market with hundreds of millions of 
dollars in new capital every year are numerous men and 
firms who may be considered rental agents for this money. 
They find it and deliver it to those who will pay for its 
use. For this service they collect commissions in various 
forms. The charge is sometimes made, by both industry 
and investors, that these rental agents receive entirely 
too much for what they do. If that charge is true, they are 
a serious burden upon the industrial life of the country. 

To some extent the evidence appears to sustain the 
charge; to an approximately equal extent, it falls flat. 
For the most part, the evidence itself is debatable, because 
theories upon the subject of finance are beyond all num- 
bering. This subject has an enormous range; to generalize 
becomes absurd and ridiculous. Facts drawn from the 
automobile industry, for instance, will not apply to rail- 
road financing. Real-estate mortgages are an entirely 
different matter from preferred stocks of public-utility 
corporations. And most important of all is the fact that 
the securities of new unseasoned industries find their way 
into the hands of investors through different channels, 
as a rule, from those employed to distribute the stocks 
and bonds of old, established, seasoned firms. 


A Case for the Corporations 


HE processes by which money is rented in this country 

have not received a great deal of calm, constructive 
criticism except behind closed doors. In public, they have 
been assailed by hundreds of furious critics and flayed—to 
use the favorite word of newspaper headline writers—by 
scores of demagogues. 

The general result of this continual attack has been that 
industry, bankers, security holders and security sellers have 
been on the defensive. As a rule they have been afraid to 
admit anything at all, lest one admission outweigh ten vol- 
umes of sane explanatory defense. In such an atmosphere, 
those best able to deal with it have hesitated to drag the 
problem into the arena. 

There has been very little legislation enacted to regulate 
corporate management in this country with a view to mak- 
ing it more efficient. On the contrary a great deal of 

legislation has originated in 
frank hostility to corpora- 

gp tions; much of it bears in its 

very language evidences of sus- 

Va yd picion and distrust. Corporate 

¢ activities have been limited and 

y a”) curbed by whole volumes of law8, 

ee but seldom has the subject of 

ty 5 control been approached 
—— 
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If That Charge is True, They are a Serious Burden Upon 


from a point of view which might be summarized as 
follows: 

“The corporation is one of the most useful, practicable 
and therefore valuable forms of organization ever devised 
for the conduct of business. It should be safeguarded 
against the obvious opportunities for abuse both within 
and without. We want it to thrive and prosper as a useful 
tool.” 

That has not been the point of view, I believe, when 
most laws relating to corporations were enacted. But in 
spite of hostility, their number has grown enormously. 
They absorb a very large portion of each year’s crop of 
new capital. Apparently they are here to stay. And 
because the number of persons holding their securities 
goes on growing by the thousands every month—not just 


the money, but the number of investors—it may not be | 


amiss to call atteation to the fact that very little has been 
done to protect them against the wolves of the money 
market. Hundreds of them fall victims to these wolves 
every year. 

The money market, one must realize in order to ap- 
proach this subject with any hope of understanding, is 
never able to meet the demands upon it. The Govern- 
ment may be able to rent money at a very low rate, and 
call loans may be insistently offered at such low interest 
as to stimulate a boom in the stock market—in other 
words, we often read of cheap money—but when the total 
national demand for capital is considered, we must also 
take into account the man out in Grassville Junction who 
may have just invented a new kind of bicycle, or his 
neighbor who wishes to establish a wholesale grocery firm. 

Taking into account every applicant, there is never 
enough capital for rent to supply the enterprising citizens 
who feel absolutely certain that they could rent some cash 
with safety and profit to the owners. So there is a great 
deal of competition for the limited supply of capital, and 
men who know just where some of it is and what induce- 
ments will be most likely to lure it into rental contracts 
have extremely advantageous positions. 

My imaginary character who has just invented a new 
kind of bicycle must, if he wishes to manufacture it, rent 
some money. As soon as he attempts that feat he must 
venture into a field where there are both friends and 
wolves. The same statement applies to the biggest cor- 
poration in this country. It is a perilous journey, whether 
undertaken by giant or pygmy. And the same statement 
applies to anyone who has money that he wishes to 
offer for rent, no matter whether it be millions or 
his first $1000. 

Current hearsay accepts an estimate that $1,000,- 
000,000 is annually lost through stock frauds. That 
sum is not even close to the total 
annual loss from fraudulent and 
palpably impossible promotions. 
The figure was seized upon after. 
having been once used as a rough 
estimate of the amount of money 
lost through frauds con- 
ducted by mail. No one 
knows what the grand 
total really is. 
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the Industrial Life of the Country 
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The men who gather and waste this 
money are no less wolves of the money 
market than those whose exactions in 
the form of commissions for their serv- 
ices are exorbitant. In 
fact these wolves some- 
times operate in both 
fields at the same time. 
Sometimes they make a 
fraudulent 
deal out of a 
legitimate 
business 
promotion 
by the sim- 
ple process 
of taking so 
much for 
themselves 
tha ty tihie 


business couldn’t possibly 
survive, having been milked 
before it is fairly launched. 
It is not at all unusual for some rental agents of 
demand 35 per cent as their commission. 


Those Who Get the Best Terms 
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t widely known, and some of them engaged in com- 
ly new industries. 
notions, firms trying to raise money with which to 
erations. We start at the top. 

nited States Government can rent money at a low 
nterest without paying any agent a commission. 
rade municipal bonds leave a profit of one-half 
oint in the hands of the middle man, according 
sad of one of the largest firms in this field. 

e the same man for the assertion that the highest 
public-utility bonds are disposed of by his firm 
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From Issuing Firm to Investor 
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9 a group of banking houses in order to spread the 
1 this case, of course, he means only the risk of 
ome of them remain in the vaults. 
buying houses are really bond sellers; they count 
e to have any left. The banking syndicate takes 
ds at 9014. The half point represents the profit 
riginal purchaser, which might be his firm. The 
‘group passes the bonds on to a syndicate of firms 
bonds; the price will be about 9114. There you 
banking group’s profit. The next step is the 
f the bonds to the investing public, price about 
nd there you have the retailer’s profit. Thus the 
dis not very large. Out of it has come a mul- 
penses for examining the property, analyzing 
Statements, advertising the issue and keeping 
vith world-wide financial conditions. 
S issues of this sort moved very rapidly, the big 
that handle them wouldn’t be able to pay their 
dexpenses. But they sell these bonds in enormous 


p 
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In the third classification are. 
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amounts every month. Even 2 per cent on $20,000,000 
worth of bonds is no small sum. Suppose the capital of 
the bond-selling house is turned over eight times annually 
at a profit of 2 per cent each time. There you have an 
indication of the situation at the top. 

But this also has its critics. I met one who immediately 
put his finger down on the admission that there is some- 
times an extra commission in the form of stock in addition 
to five or seven points for disposing of semispeculative 
industrial bonds. 

“You may bet your life there is a commission in the 
form of stock,” he said. ‘‘Such transactions usually come 
up where a prosperous industry is expanding on a large 
scale, especially where it is buying out a big competitor 
and effecting a consolidation. Money is obtained by selling 
bonds, but there will also be a new stock issue. In 
many cases the actual bond buyers as well as the 
underwriting firm will be given some of this stock. 

“T see no objection to what the actual buyers get 
for their money; anyway, we are not discussing what 
the man who puts up the money gets in return for 
it; but I do object to the financial. house that han- 
dles these securities getting an additional commis- 
sion in the form of common stock. I don’t think 
they ought to have it, because it becomes a perma- 
nent charge upon that industry. It is a temptation 
to overcapitalization, and it puts the security house 
in a position to keep its finger on the pulse of 
the management. 

“In cases where common stock is paid as 
part of the commission for selling bonds or 
preferred stocks it is not at all unusual for the 
banking house to demand fiscal control as well. 
That means that all the firm’s money will pass 
through the hands of the banking house. 
Eventually that firm will become a chattel of 
the bankers. This process, with variations, is 
what gave the bankers such a large measure 
of control in the railroad field, and that con- 
trol, in my opinion, has not been good for the rail- 
roads. Gifts of stock or agreements for fiscal con- 
trol, or both, area little too much to pay for new 
capital, especially in view of the fact that the se- 
curity sellers don’t put up their own money.” 


Both Sides of the Question 


ND now let us hear the defense. I quote an 
investment banker: “Bonds are sold on the 
reputation of the firm that offers them to a much 
larger extent than on the reputation of the firm 
that issues them. If the issuing firms want to go 
into the market directly 
there is nothing to stop 
them. They come to us 
because our services are 
the cheapest they can 
get, with efficiency. Ours 
is a special field, requiring 
elaborate organization 
and great skill. We have 
to guard our reputations 
with ceaseless care, and 
in some instances we feel 
that it is advisable to 
control the fiscal manage- 
ment of a company be- 
cause we do not want that 
company to fail. We have 
stamped it with our ap- 
proval by offering its se- 
curities and we feel 
responsible to our inves- 
tors. If it is well man- 
aged and has the good 
fortune which we most 
earnestly hope for it, then 
nothing more than fiscal 
control will ever come 
into our hands. If misfortune overtakes the com- 
pany, then it may have to lean against us, but 
we are always hoping that it will not.” 
I went back to the critic. ‘‘How about that?” 
T asked him. “It sounds reasonable to me.” 
“In theory,” he said, “it is reasonable. In 
practice, it doesn’t always work out so. If the 
bankers get a representative on the board of di- 
rectors, it is his business to look after their inter- 
ests primarily and those of the firm secondarily. 
If all goes well and expansion continues, he is , 
there to see that the same house or houses sell the 
next issue of securities. If things go wrong his 
eye is on the till all the time. He doesn’t probably know 
much about the business from either the production or 
selling end; he watches the bank statement. When it is 
time to be intrepid in business, he is conservative; when 
it is time to be conservative, he’s in a panic. He often 
uses the firm as an outlet for the bank’s surplus cash, if he 
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can, urging the management to borrow, and at the first 
sign of trouble he’s for calling the loan almost regardless 
of consequences. The firm ought to be absolutely free to 
steer its own course in accord with the advice of its own 
financial experts.” 

I decided to lay this before a corporation executive of 
many years’ experience, a man who has often worked 
under boards of directors comprising representatives of 
banking and security houses. 

“What about this?’”’ I asked him. 
able to me.” 


“Tt sounds reason- 


Security Houses to the Rescue 


ss ELL,” he said, ‘“‘it depends on the sort of represen- 

tative the banks send, on the status of the business, 

on the personality of the executives, and a lot of other 

things. Sometimes your cynical critic will be right, and 
again he will not.” 

“‘What is your experience, both pro and con?”’ I asked. 

“Mine,” he replied, ‘‘is all pro. I managed a wonderful 

property that went wrong during the war through no 

fault of the management. Se- 

curity houses of the highest type 

felt that their reputations were 


4 at stake and that they could 
- pull us through by lending us 
{ money to tide over the difficulty. 
‘ye They put men on the board to 
¢ a advise us, and, of course, to 


watch us. The money was 
forthcoming and we pulled 
through. They took a le- 
gitimate profit for what 
they did and were glad to 
get out as soon as possible. 
On other occasions I have 
received advice beyond 
all value from the rep- 
resentatives of banking 
houses who sat on the 


Hundreds of Them Fall Victims 
to These Wolves Every Year 


board. They did not interfere with my 
management, but they did know when and 
how to get money under the most favorable 
conditions.” 

“Have you ever known a case where, after a period of 
depression, the bankers came out owners of the property 
for a very low price?”’ I asked. 

‘Of course,” he replied; ‘‘but then how are you to help 
that? It’s bound to happen in some cases. The banks find 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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opens—and yet, from the Venetian blind at the 

window, one might guess that the house had been 
proudly planned in its day. The room itself was nearly 
dark, but enough light filtered 
through the blind to show the out- 
lines of a washstand against one 
of the walls, an old-fashioned 
trunk in front of the window and 
still more dimly a bed and a chair 
at the darker end of the room. 

At the moment when our story 
opens, this bed was beginning to 
creak; and presently a voice arose 
from the shadows—a man’s voice, 
a tragic voice, and although this 
is hard to explain, the voice of one 
who is speaking before an audi- 
ence. 

“Another day!”’ said the voice. 
“Ah, happy are the dead who 
wake no more!”’ 

There was a sigh then—a sigh, 
it might almost be said, of satis- 
faction; a sigh which was all but 
drawn with a smack of the lips. 
And after a pause the voice spoke 
again, pitched this time in a 
deeper key. 

“Another day!”’ said the voice, 
slightly correcting itself. ‘Ah, 
happy those who sleep to wake no 
more!” 

With that, a large mound in 
the bed turned over, the cover- 
ings were cast aside, and a few 
moments later the Venetian 
blinds were opened by the occu- 
pant of the room—clad now in 
an old blanket dressing gown and 
gazing out at the drying clothes 
in the courtyard with the glance 
of those who greet the dawn with- 
out much joy in the mouth. 

He was, one might have 
guessed, about fifty-five or sixty 
years old, with one of those ma- 
jestic curves in the front which 
Mr. Pertwee once happily de- 
scribed as a lower bosom. His 
face was pale, quite curiously 
pale, and although his features 
were cast in the heroic mold—the 
features of an elder statesman, 
say, with the welfare of the world 
upon his shoulders—his hair and 
eyebrows would probably have 
drawn your attention as quickly 
as anything else. His hair was 
long, hanging almost to the collar 
of his dressing gown; and his 
eyebrows were two black arches 
which seemed to be designed for 
purposes of gesticulation—the 
eyebrows, one might imagine, of 
an old-time Hamlet who first sees 
the ghost, or a clown who has 
just felt the barrel stave and is 
wondering what strange bee has 
stung him there. 

It was with a brooding look 
from under these eyebrows that 
he delivered his next remark, still 
gazing out of the window at the 
clothes drying on the lines. 

“Life—yes, that is life,’’ he 
said. ‘‘First we get dirty and 
then we get clean. And some of 
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us grime more easily than others; 
and some, God help us, we can 
never get clean!”’ : 

Turning rather heavily from the window, he shaved and 
dressed. His trousers gave him much concern, a dark de- 
sign of shepherd’s plaid which had unexpectedly grown 
threadbare. 

“Sitting in those accurs-ed agencies!” he sighed. 

The soles of his shoes were broken, too, but he had a can 
of polish and gave the tops such a shine that surely no one 
could have doubted that anything was wrong beneath. He 
had washed his handkerchiefs and the cuffs of his shirt the 
night before; and his white waistcoat, always sedulously 
guarded against misfortune, still made at once an imposing 


Staircase in the Hall 


covering for the majestic swell of his front and a ceremonial 
background for the heavy plated chain and charm which 
he draped across it. And all the time that he was dressing 
he was apparently in communication with himself, his 
thoughts now and then breaking into speech—bits of imagi- 
nary conversation, one might have guessed, which needed 
oral tests to determine how well they were going to sound. 
“In Europe for slightly more than three years. 
Practically impossible in fact to get out of Moscow, and as 
for mailing letters or receiving remittances The Rus- 
sians were very kind, very appreciative, but all my reading 


notices and reviews being in that language— 
derstand? In London too—a command perfor 
the King—the King was delighted. . . . A 
lightful fellow, the King, very charming—ch 
‘Professor,’ he said, 
raised comedy jugglin 
height of a dramatie ar 
gave me a cigarette hol 
I should like to show y, 
day when I am not so bu 
While he was thus dre 
talking, he noticed a drat 
one of the panes of th 
which was broken, and he 


sheet of newspaper ove 
of the sash. This done 
amined the contents of } 
sers pockets and found t 
same four minor coins w 
had counted the night 
He was still verifying the 
that money fails to ¢ 
trousers pockets when 
sounded on the door a 
denly, like Peter Rabbit, 
fessor froze in his tracks 
room grew very still. 

Again the knock sound 
time, it might be said, as 
from the knuckles of au 

“After all,” the professo 
to himself, ‘‘she knows ] 
And raising his pitch, 2 
though a larger audience 
tening, he cried “‘ Yes, yes! 
there?” 

“Mrs. Murtle sent me. 
the window,” said a voice 
other side of the door. 

“‘Ah, yes, the glazier,” | 
the professor with a sigh ¢ 
“Come in, my friend, co 

A man in overalls « 
carrying a pane of glass an 
ing of putty—a man, thep 
almost unconsciously not 
wore a good pair of shoes 
ried a notebook in the pi 
his jumper. 

“This is Professor Alex 
room?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes, my friend 
the professor indulgently. 
is the room and this is t 
dow. . . . Well! And 
are the glazier. A highh 
esting profession—or at 
have always so considered 
the profits, I imagine, are 
it euphonistically—euph 
ally—shall we say rather s 

He stood there, large : 
nign, and yet with a slight 
ious manner, somewhat 
metropolitan window dr 
the country who is wond 
his art will move the field 

“Oh, I don’t know,” s 
other, already at work. “ 
age to get by somehow.” 

“Ah, granted, my frien 
claimed the professor, seer 
bulk more largely, more b 
than before. ‘Most ch 
granted! But need I telly 
there are other, easier 2 
more pleasant, ways of 


They Hurried Through the Deserted Rooms Together and Were Soon at the Foot of the by, as you so expr ‘ss 


scribe it?” He played 

watch charm for a momen! 
ing it musically against his chain before he continued 
one example—for one chahnce example—have youe\ 
sidered the theatrical business, for instance? But of 
you know the great fortunes which are being made, 
almost say nightly, in the playhouses of this great cit 
speaking of plays, now that we are thus embarked uI 
subject, I have a play here, sir—The Juggler of De: 
the story of a juggler who always knew his hour woul 
at last—the ripe work of a fruitful life, written by 0 
is himself far from being unacquainted with the TI 
boards. One moment, my friend. I will show you 


oe 


ig his trunk, he brought out a manuscript, tat- 
newhat as to corners, but having a noble girth. 
he said, holding it out as though it were a crown 
ushion, “‘a fortune. How would you like to have 
less boon of sharing it?” 

yf my line,” said the glazier, still working away. 
tick to pent and glass-to-put-in.” 

name, sir?”’ 

Kodelewski.”’ 

lish gentleman, I take it?”’ 

sir.’” 

r and better! Why, this is a most remarkable 
n my youth, and under most excellent tutors, I 
specialty of Polish history—the passion of my 
years; and you may be pleased—you may even be 
know—that in the last century there was a Polish 


®s, the Professor!’’ She Said, Hurry« 
rward. “I’m S0 Glad You’ve Comet” 


Just as Lucy Gasped “‘There He Is!’’ 
There Was a Sudden Exchange of Shots 


prince of the same name as 
yours. Ishall never forget it.” 

“What name you say he 
was?” 

““Hr—er—the same as yours, my friend. 

The very same name as yours.” 

“ Kodelewski?”’ 

**Kodelewski, yes! And now that we 
are growing to understand each other and 
the fortunes which are being made in mat- 
ters theatrical, allow me to introduce myself more 
thoroughly. Professor Alexander, sir, more gener- 
ally known as Alexander the Great, and not, I 
flatter myself, altogether unknown to fame.”’ 

At this, with a dramatic gesture in which his eyebrows 
played a prominent part, he indicated a much-creased 
poster on the wall—a theatrical single-sheet in red and 
blue—headed by the line, The Great Alexander, the Man 
Wno Has Raised Comedy Juggling to the Height of a 
Dramatic Art. 

‘A description, sir,’”’ continued the professor, “coined 
by a man who at.that time was even a greater man 
than I. William Winter, sir, of bless-ed 
memory.” 

He made two gestures at once then, 
the one with his right hand removing 
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an imaginary silk hat and 
holding it against his breast, 
the one with his left hand 
scattering rose petals over 
a newly closed grave. 
“T trust you will pardon my emotion,”’ 
he said in a voice which even those in the 
back seats of the gallery would have 
recognized as being husky; and blowing 
his nose with a resonant blast, he contin- 
ued more firmly: ‘‘ And now that we know 
each other, let us return to our play. It 
was written, I might tell you, in seclu- 
sion, during the spare time of a little 
over three years. But enough of time and place, sir,” he 
rather hurriedly added. ‘‘Let us on with the plot!” 

At that, clearing his throat with importance, he squared 
his elbows and made seductive gestures with eyebrows, 
finger and thumb. 

“‘Our play opens,”’ he began, ‘‘with the episode of a jug- 
gler, a part which I myself—need I tell you?—shall take 
upon the stage. This juggler has made a wager with a 
friend of his that he can go into a pawnshop and come away _ 
with a diamond ring without the pawnbroker knowing it. 
The quickness of the hand, you apprehend, deceiving the 
eye. In an unfortunate moment, however, another cus- 
tomer happens to knock against his elbow and the unfor- 
tunate juggler is caught in the execution of his wager and 
forthwith sent to prison.” 

“Heh! I know he would be!” said the glazier, coming in 
off the sill. ‘“‘Fool a pawnbroker? I’d like to see it done!” 

“The very point, sir,” exclaimed the professor, “which 
imbues—embrues—imbues our opening episode with dra- 
matic interest! Now! The curtain rises on the pawnshop 
scene—the counter, the shelves, the grating, the safe, and 
finally the pawnbroker himself, standing at the counter 
with a glass in his eye and congratulating himself upon the 
diamond wedding ring—evidently a keepsake, sir, a sacred 
remembrance—which he has just bought from a sterling 
old character actor—I mean a broken-hearted old widower, 
sir—for fifteen dollars and fifty cents—and the ring well 
worth two hundred! And then, sir, just at the right dra- 
matic moment, when the whole audience has been aroused 
to a proper pitch of indignation against this villainous 
pawnbroker—then, sir, I come in, like a figure of poetic 
vengeance, silk-hatted, fur-coated, my stick crooked over 
my arm; and not, sir, though I say it myself, not without 
a certain dexterity ——’”’ 

He turned and strode toward a wardrobe in the corner, 
and was putting on an old silk hat in order that he might 
make a proper entrance, when out of the tail of his eye he 
caught sight of Mr. Kodelewski making for the door. 

“One moment, my friend,” said the professor, quickly 
turning and following. ‘Surely you are not walking out 


on me!” 
“Sure I em,” said the glazier... ‘‘ My job is finished.” 
‘But our play—the immortal Juggler of Destiny ——”’ 


“Excuse me, mister; I don’t want no play. Me, I heff to 
look for work, not play.” 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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which were gathered the members of the finance 

committee of the Westminster Savings Bank. Adam 
was only twenty-six, but he seemed much younger in the 
presence of the other venerable members—Eli Ware, the 
Streeter twins and Pliny Butterfield, whose ages totaled 
close to three hundred years. Adam was changed since 
first he came into public notice in his village—changed for 
the better in the matter of clothing and of bearing—but 
his thin, rather handsome face was the same. 

It never had been a countenance given to facile changes 
of expression. It was economical in such matters just as he 
was economical with words. In repose his natural look was 
one of severe concentration, and he wore his natural look 
at this moment as he propounded his question to the other 
members. 

“Why is a bank?” 

“Eh?” snorted Eli Ware. ‘Why is a bank? What you 
gittin’ at? A bank’s to take care of folks’ money.” 

“Partly,” said Adam. 

“Partly! What else? ’Tain’t for nothin’ else.” 

“That,” said Adam, ‘‘is the way this bank has been run. 
It’s what’s the matter with Westminster.” 

“Matter with Westminster!’’ It was Pliny Butterfield, 
whose local pride was stirred at this. ‘Best town in the 
state. What’s wrong with it?” 

“Everything,” said Adam. 

“Huh!” grunted Eli. “Mebby you think you kin 
improve it.” 

“Know I can,” said Adam. 

“What d’ you think a bank’s fur?”’ asked Floyd Streeter. 

“The main end and aim of a bank,” said Adam, “ought 
to be the building up of the prosperity of the town where 
it is.”’ 

“eé How? ” 

“By using the money in its possession to build up busi- 
ness.” 

“Usin’ the depositors’ money to build up business!” 
Eli’s voice was weighted with scorn. ‘And have the bank 
examiner on your neck, eh? And mebby end up in jail.” 


Nw KIDDER sat at the head of the table about 


FUHR 


“No,” said Adam. “We got ample money. It ought to 
stay in Westminster. Put it out on good notes and mort- 
gages—what part of it is legal. You men have been send- 
ing it West to put in Western farm mortgages because you 
get 8 per.cent.. Why help out Dakota when Westminster 
needs it? All you see is a rate of interest.’ 

“Got to pay expenses.” 

“It’s worth more to this bank and this town to lend a 
thousand dollars at 6 per cent right here than it is to lend 
two thousand at 8 per cent a thousand miles away.” 

“We got on perty well,” said Lloyd Streeter. 

“We're going to get on better,’ said Adam. “This 
town’s standing still. Worse than that, it’s going back- 
ward. How many young men have we here? Mighty few. 
They have to go away to make a living. It’s a town of old 
folks.” 

“We're satisfied with it,” said Eli. 

“T’m not,’”’ Adam replied. ‘‘ Another thing, loans have 
always been made on a basis of personal bias. Your 
grudges figure in it, not the facts of the case. You’re 
jealous of each other. That sort of thing is over.” 

“Huh!” Eli snorted again. 

“When the mill came here, what happened?” 

“They didn’t git a loan,” said Eli. 

“e Why? ” 

“Didn’t figger they was entitled to it.” 

“No,” said Adam. ‘Mr. Belden didn’t understand 
local affairs. He met Pliny and knew he was a member of 
this committee, so he made his application to him alone, 
instead of running around to each one of you to pat your 
vanity. The four other members of the committee sat back 
and said—for I heard it—‘ Wa-al, he thinks Pliny runs this 
bank. Let’s see him git his loan.’ And so the loan and the 
business of the mill went to Franklin—total deposits 
running half a million a year!”’ 

“We got along without it,’”’ said Floyd Streeter. 

Adam shrugged his shoulders. 

“You got the idee,’ said Eli, “that you know more 
about bankin’ than the hull of us put together.” 

“T do,” said Adam. 


Have We Here? Mighty 
Few. They Have to Go 
Away to Make a Living, 


It’s a Town of Old Fotks: 


“What d’ye aim to do?”’ Pliny asked sourly. 

“To make this bank the business partner an 
every business man and farmer in this loc 
capital to run their business the way it ought 
the brains to run it right.” 

“Everybody’ll welcome your stickin’ your nose 
affairs,”’ said Eli. , 

“Everybody will before I’m through with it,” said 

“Where you calc’latin’ to commence?” ask 

“With Cosimo Fox,” said Adam. 

There was a silence. Cosimo Fox owned a 
which, for thirty years, had run him. He was 
and he sold to customers who came in, but 
tried to draw a customer in. His stock embr 
thing and was so mixed and cluttered that 1 
Cosimo could ever find anything at all. G 
mixed in with dress goods and hardware wé 
candy case. He never took stock and never hele 
goods remained on the shelves a certain numbe 
they were relegated to one of the upper stories 
there to remain forever and forgotten. Nobo 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of stock 
floors contained, but they were a museum of 
the past two-score years. All lost money! 

From the street you could not see into the 
windows were small paned and high. Som 
went for years without even that rudimen 
which Cosimo gave them. It was a store in 
bought, but in which its proprietor made no 
And now, after a lifetime of it, Cosimo was to 
other merchants were glad of it—and four me! 
on that finance committee! 

“You want to lend Cosimo money?” demai 
“ec Why? ” , 

“To save his business for Westminster.” 

“On what security?” P. 

“His building and stock—and faith and credit 

“This committee won’t hear of it,”” said Pliny 

“Mebby it will. Mebby it will,” said Eli, 
each of the members in turn. He lived for but 


v 
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s to discredit Adam Kidder. Perhaps here was 
f{ Adam forced the, bank into making a bad 
me would lie upon the young man’s shoulders. 
12” he asked. 

now how much’s required,”’ said Adam. 

d know fairly well, and he knew what he was 
empt and how he was going about it. Cosimo, 
ans carried, would be eliminated from the busi- 
as a figurehead. Young Frank Fox, Cosimo’s 
elerk, would be financed in the purchase of a 
st, and Adam himself would acquire another 
‘then the business would receive a touch of 
‘hods. Adam’s main purpose always was the 
of his town, the creation of something solid— 
(a by-product of profit for himself. 

iecess of it depended upon the bank. The bank 
e, provide capital. . . . Adam was looking 
7 ahead than the mere renovating of a broken- 


it he completed the inner details of the deal 
and Cosimo, while Eli and the other members 
nittee busied themselves by spreading the re- 
am’s reckless financing. Westminster sensed 
tle between the young man and the old war 
sat back to enjoy the entertainment. 

lay the doors of Cosimo’s store were closed. 
t time in its history, stock was being taken. 
later a sale was announced—such a sale as 
r never had experienced. It lasted for two 
im believed that there is a purchaser for every- 
g as it is sold cheaply enough and is called to 
n of the possible purchaser—and he was right. 
> was to clean out that ancient stock and to 
. Everything went. Goods which had been 
y and worthless for twenty years were resur- 
urned into money—into a fraction of their cost, 
it nevertheless into money instead of dead 
e sale brought a gross return of something close 
usand dollars, more than half of which came 
which had better been given away long ago 
to clutter the shelves. A balance of modern 
‘remained. 

m arranged the loan at the bank, but this loan 
1 its way into the purchase of new stock. It 
building and for fixtures. Six weeks was con- 
iis process; but at the end of that time there 


stood across from the post office a store with a modern 
front, with broad show windows at sidewalk level, instead 
of small dingy panes through which one could look only if 
he stood upon a porch. 

Adam came out of the store, where he had been over- 
seeing the setting of fixtures, and encountered Damaris 
Ware, who regarded him sidewise, as was her way. 

“Father seems pleased with you,” she said. 

She did not know that long ago this young man had 
determined she should be his wife, nor that his every move 
was directed to that end, though it may be she was not 
without her suspicions. As for herself, he interested her; 
rather more than interested her, for she found herself 
thinking about him a great deal and speculating upon his 
doings and his purposes. 

“Nice day,” said Adam noncommittally.. His methods 
of courtship were extraordinary. 

“He says you’re squandering money—the bank’s 
money.” 

‘“‘Had much company lately?’’ She frowned. 

6c Why?” 

“Might drop in to call if you’re not busy.” 

To this she made no reply. 

“Trying to bring New York to Westminster?”’ she asked. 

““New York’s entitled to the best, isn’t it?”’ 

“ec Yes? 

“Then why isn’t Westminster?’’ Adam countered. 

“Why, come to think of it, I suppose it is—if it can 
afford it.” 

“Prosperous country, isn’t it?” 

“c Wiesks 

“Mail-order catalogues in every house?” 

“eé Wied 

“cc Why? ” 

“Oh, because the folks can buy better and cheaper 
things in Chicago or New York.” 

“Don’t like mail-order catalogues,”’ said Adam: 

“Ts that your idea?”” Damaris asked, opening her eyes. 
She nodded her head and pursed her lips. ‘‘Maybe you 
can do it,” she said presently. ‘‘But what else are you 
aiming at? You surely don’t want to run a store! You're 
aiming at something bigger. I’ve watched you.” 

“Keep on watching,” said Adam sententiously. 

“‘T’m not busy tonight,’”’ said Damaris. 

“Um—maybe you'll help me trim up these windows.” 

““T’d love to.” j 


“‘There’ll be more windows than these trimmed,” said 
Adam, and she smiled with sudden intelligence. 

“So that’s what you’re after, eh?” 

“Westminster money for Westminster,’ said Adam. 
“Be ready to trim tomorrow—say, ten o’clock.”’ 

“T’ll come,”’ said Damaris. 

Adam was not looking at her, but off at the mountains. 

“More mail,” he said, ‘‘makes better post offices, more 
freight makes better railroads, more work brings more 
people, more people bring more money; more money, 
more sales, and then right back over it all again. And the 
whole of it means more deposits in the bank.” 

“You’re looking ahead,” said Damaris. 

“And more deposits in the bank mean more capital to 
build up a town.” 

“And to make Adam Kidder rich,” said Damaris. 

“‘T want money,’’ Adam said. 

“ec Why?” 

“So my wife and I can enjoy life, leisure, travel, own 
beautiful things. I want to make money—not by taking it 
away from other folks but by making other folks make 
money and having it spill over on me.” 

She was watching him now with a close and absorbed 
scrutiny, for she had never seen the young man like this. 
She did not know it, but she was watching an artist, a 
creative artist whose joy was in the thing he produced, not 
for its own sake but for the love of creating. She was look- 
ing at a business man whose view went far beyond dollars 
and cents to the ultimate. Canny, he was, but she could 
see his ambitions were not for himself alone—indeed were 
very little for himself. All he desired was to be a part of 
the fine thing he was striving to create. And the tool with 
which he sculptured the granite was a little country bank! 

“When do you open?” 

“In a week.” 

She paused a moment, considering something. 

‘““When I come to help trim the windows, may I see 
what women’s things you have—dresses and coats and 
wraps?” 

““They’re not in.” 

“Not in! Why? Surely you’re going to have them.” 

“Not till I’m sure what to buy. I want them right. 
Our women have a right to be as well dressed as any 
women anywhere.” 

‘How do you expect to find out what is right?” 

(Continued on Page 58) 


“Young Man,’’ He Said, in That Accent Which Only Fathers of Daughters Learn to Assume, “You Hain’t Wanted Here”’ 


O PUBLIC or private question so 
| \ fully enlists the interest of people in 
the Far West as the reclamation and 
irrigation of arid and semiarid lands. The 
policies and details of this form of development, past, 
present and future, form quite the most absorbing eco- 
nomic as well as political issue in the whole region west of 
the Missouri River. For as land is conquered, wealth and 
population are supposed to follow, and these are naturally 
the supreme desires of sparsely settled states. 

But preoccupation with the numberless questions in- 
volved in reclamation and irrigation, and more particularly 
concentration of interest upon the interminable squabble 
over harnessing the mighty waters of the Colorado River, 
have caused men to overlook the fact that after all only a 
tiny fraction of the Far West has yet been broken to the 
plow. All but in- 
significant patches 
are still devoted to 
grazing or ranch- 
ing, and perhaps 
are destined by 
the inexorable 
laws and forces of 
Nature to con- 
tinue long in such 
use. 

The time may 
come when popu- 
lation presses so 
overwhelmingly 
from both sides in 
upon the moun- 
tain and desert 
barriers of the con- 
tinent that the 
cattle and sheep 
industry, except 
on the feedlots of 
farmers, will be a 
thing of the past, 
a colorful chapter 
out of high-school 
history books. 
Never, it is well 
for the cautious 
man to note, has 
been defined as be- 
ing a very long 
time. 

Except, how- 
ever, for small par- 
cels which man 
devotes to towns, 
factories, mines, 
railways and high- 
ways, he must, to 
keep himself alive 
at all, use all his 
land for three 
purposes, crops, 
forests and pas- 
tures. Of the land 
available for these 
purposes, nearly 
one-third, or six times the farming area of Germany before 
the war, is even in these latter days devoted to semiarid 
pasture or range. In area at least ranching is still far and 
away the dominant industry of the Far West. 
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Our Debt to the Domestic Animals 


ee avery moderate increase in efficiency and a 
very slight decrease in the standard of living, it is esti- 
mated by as competent an authority as we have on the 
subject, the Bureau of Agricultural Economies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that only 40,000,000 acres need be 
added to the farms to support a population of 150,000,000 
in this country. Even if most of this new crop area is 
taken from grazing rather than from forest land, as it no 
doubt should be, the relative spheres given over to the 
basic uses of land will not be greatly altered. 

In the ease and complacency of modern life we too often 
overlook the realities of existence. Whatever may be the 
facts of human evolution from lower forms of animals, we 
are closely bound up at this moment of our being with the 
animal kingdom. Livestock—that is, cattle, sheep, horses, 
mules, goats, hogs and hens—consume three-quarters of 
all the crops raised on improved lands in the United States, 
and literally all the crops raised on unimproved or grazing 
lands. We really subsist only through the medium of the 
domestic animals. 
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Livestock converts into food for man, or into other com- 
modities for his use, coarse forage unfit or not wanted for 
human consumption. It is a crop that can be grown on 
enormous areas often suited to it alone, and at far less cost 
than many other products. 

When we think of crops, our minds naturally turn to 
food for human beings—to wheat, potatoes, apples, and the 
like. But the important crop is not food for humans so 
much as it is forage for animals. Animals, not humans, 
eat the corn, oats, barley, rye, hay, the seeds and straw 
of plants commonly thought of as being for textile pur- 
poses only, and even a large part of the wheat itself. 


Nevada Valleys Like This, a Hundred Miles Long or More, are Often Occupied by a Single Ranch 


Seven-tenths of the land in the United States occupied by 
crops is used to produce forage, one-tenth for tobacco 
and textile plants such as cotton and flax, and only two- 
tenths for human food. 

The enthusiastic subdivider, looking out upon a stretch 
of lonely pasture or grazing land, or even upon a forest, 
may yearn for a neat addition to his town with rows of 
bungalows. The grazing land has the appearance of being 
unappropriated, unoccupied, unused and unimproved. A 
row of houses or a dozen small farms bring population and 
activity. But poverty like that of the Chinese is sure to 
follow the elimination of the two great primary crops that 
the soil of the earth is best fitted to produce—trees and 
forage. The general agricultural system, with its reliance 
upon forage and livestock, seems the best method in the 
long run of sustaining human life. For thus the fertility 
of the soil is renewed rather than depleted, as in the more 
specialized-crop systems. 

It is true enough that the largest and most valuable of 
the forage crops are cultivated, like grain and hay. The 
natural volunteer forage of the Far Western plateaus, 
mountains and deserts does not equal in importance the 
cultivated forage crops. But itis a free gift of Nature, like 
the forests and mines, and alone makes productive the 
greater part of a dozen states. It cannot be measured in 
bushels, but it is none the less a fundamental natural re- 
source for all that. 


OJD . Grain is planted by the farm; 
LiLD grasses and shrubs of the Pa 
mountains and deserts reseed or 
themselves. The farmer harvest 
and stacks his grain. The rancher cannot gather 
of the Arizona deserts or the natural grasses of 
foothills, but the horse, mule, cow, sheep and 
four-legged animals that wander successfully in 
this sparse but excellent feed into the roughest 
isolated places. The wild forage does not h; 
gathered for them; it waits and they come. 
Through circumstance, ignorance or greed, ran 
be both exploitative and destructive industry, 
is it necessarily such? The wild forage has gr 
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water as well. Even the formidable cactus, with 
sands of horrid spines, is of incalculable val 
periods of drought. 

Much of this volunteer forage is the kin 
world, curing on the ground and sustaining 
ter as well as in summer. On a tract in the Sierre 
foothills of California that runs into the tens of tl 
of acres on a single ranch, I have seen in the spr! 
most solid pattern of entrancingly beautiful wild 
mile upon mile of them as far as the eye could re 
plow has ever been put to this soil; the flo 
bloomed in the spring since before recorded hist 

Early in the season these flowers are injuro 
poisonous to stock, but in the summer, when tk 
themselves have died away and the seeds hat 
the earth, the cattle can be let in to lick them UI 
sure to fatten upon this feed. 

Through centuries of adaptation the natur 
and thrives under conditions which are not a 
to cultivated or domesticated crops. Yet th 
and shrubs are often as good as hay, prov c 
seasonal rains come along in regular cours 
periods of severest drought they survive 4 
because of the very adaptation referred to. 

This range country may look as if it were waste 
has long supported and with proper use will ¢€ 
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quite so contemptuous, 
r, of the desert and rough 
paces, for they help to 
animal population upon 
kind of human life, as 
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easy nowadays that we 
wishes as having the 
airy's wand. But there 
l limitations upon the 
f land, such as climate, 
and water resources, 
n ambitions, no matter 
ng, cannot overcome. 
sconomic limitations as 
s the remoteness of po- 
land from market, or the 
given product is not 
given time. 
physical boundaries or 
> quite enough to con- 
»moment. There is the northern limitation, 
rt growing season and frost hazard. As we 
from the temperate zones, quickly growing 
ll that can be raised, until finally we reach a 
crop growing stops and forests take their place. 
sven the forests give way to the frozen tundra. 


Farmers’ Movement Westward 


est from the Corn Belt, another frontier is set 
of moisture. It is true that in the process of 
ovement farming has conquered more than one 
rior to the 60’s it appeared that the farmer 
well within the timbered areas of the humid 
; he finally took the prairies, which were once 
infit for agriculture, as his realm. 
ful was farming in the prairies that for a time 
tht the high plains and deserts would be con- 
Dry farming became a fetish, and the move- 
1e dry 
1 not 
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A View of Headquarters, Tejon Ranch, California 


there are vast areas of non elishle nonarable, permanent 
grazing lands.” 

Once plowed up, the native plants will not come back for 
years. Thus if farming fails, grazing cannot be reintroduced 
at once. But when the homesteader sees the virgin soil for 
the first time it looks fertile to him. As the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture 
says in one of its bulletins: 

“The homesteader may be able to grow crops on his 
place for a few years in succession and seemingly succeed. 
This is taken to mean the absolute proof that his judgment 
was correct. Then comes a drought lasting one, two or 
three seasons, and the farmer learns the truth. His former 
temporary success, however, has been the undoing of the 
whole region. Many homesteaders have come in; the 
range has been broken up; the stockman has had to move 
out because he had no feed. . The land is neither 
grazing land nor crop land. The stockman has gone and 
the crop farmer has to go in turn.” 


Obviously dry farming is economic 
only when crops can be grown during 
periods of drought, not merely those 
of normal or abnormal rainfall. It is 
just as uneconomic to farm these 
lands as it would be to pasture a 
goat on a $1,000,000 city lot. 

But it will be said: The West is 
subject to reclamation and irriga- 
tion. By the impounding of water, 
the building of dams and other en- 
gineering works, great areas of fertile 
land can be planted to crops. 

This is not an article on reclama- 
tion. Suffice it now to say that the 
great works of engineering necessary 
to impound water on a large scale 
are not costless. They are among 
the most colossal and expensive of 
all man’s undertakings. Interest on 
bond issues creates an overhead 
charge which makes the growing of 
intensive cash crops absolutely es- 
sential. 

From the very nature of the case 
the less expensive impounding proj- 
ects are undertaken first, so that 
water rises in price as time goes on. 
As pointed out in a recent bulletin— 
Number 9—of the Division of En- 
gineering and Irrigation of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Works, 
such large reclamation and irrigation projects have to be 
undertaken to get enough water, that it is most difficult to 
fill them up with settlers except by artificial means. If by 
an extreme effort the settlers are secured, there is then the 
danger of glutting the markets. 

If population pours in the demand for domestic purposes 
alone is very great. It is difficult to make one pint of water 
do the work of two. Thus in a thickly populated arid 
region, competition for water attains a fierce intensity, and 
to the outside observer it would seem obvious that positive 
natural limits are set, either to the increase in population 
or to the expansion of farming. 


Land Too Rough to Produce Crops 


UT there are other physical boundaries to land utiliza- 
tion besides the lack of water in arid regions. Crops 
cannot be grown on mountain tops, or on rocky, hilly, 
stony and broken ground. Always as we climb a mountain 
there is a point 

where forests take 
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Camulos, California, One of the Oldest of the Southwestern Ranches 


the place of farms, 
and finally, past 
the timber line, 
there is only the 
gray granite coun- 
try. 

To produce 
crops on a success- 
ful commercial 
scale, one must 
have not only fer- 
tile soil and mois- 
ture, natural or 
artificial, but 
either level or 
gently rolling 
ground. The por- 
tions of the West 
too rough for such 
production are far 
larger, I am sure, 
than could possi- 
bly be realized by 
the casual traveler 
or even the aver- 
age settler. Those 
who visit or who 
move to these 
Western states 
naturally spend 
most of their time 
in or near the more 
settled and popu- 
lated regions, and 
like everyone else 
are governed in 
their thinking by 
the little fringe 
about them. 

It is unneces- 
sary to go into 
tiresome detail in 
dealing with this 

(Continued on 

Page 141) 
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December }; 


Sally Reflected That in Another Phase of Animal Life the Two Gentlemen Before Her Would Probably Now Have Locked Horns, Roaring 


VI 
ROM Apartment 37, and the safe if inquiet 
K shelter of Harris Devlin’s name, Sally, in 
her taxi, went straight as a homing dove 
to asmall, rather grubby hotel on a small, rather 
grubby, but entirely respectable square downtown and 
engaged a room for the night. 

She had once known an elderly lady who lived there; an 
elderly lady of no especial interest but unquestionable gen- 
tility. Sally gave her name now as reference and was at 
once, by the tired, middle-aged clerk at the desk, admitted 
into his fold. 

“Mrs. Phipps—yes, indeed!” said the clerk. ‘‘She lived 
here for years. Until her death, in fact—stomach trouble, if 
I remember rightly. A very nice woman; quiet and never 
any sort of worry to anyone. You say she was a friend of 
yours?”’ 

Sally having said so once, said it again with a touch of 
regret for death by stomach trouble, and a touch of pride in 
the fact that Mrs. Phipps had never been any sort of worry. 

“Do you think,” she inquired, having created obviously 
the desired impression, “‘that you could give me a com- 
fortable room—for a day or so?” 

The clerk thought he could; he added a hope that it 
would be more than a day or so merely. Sally said her plans 
were unsettled—which exaggerated nothing—and followed 
a tired, middle-aged boy into a creaking elevator on the 
way to her first night of freedom. 

Three dollars a day, the clerk had said—for a gray little 
room with stains of doubtful ancestry upon the wall paper; 
for a golden-oak bed, dubiously sheeted and coverleted and 
pillowed in dingy cotton; for two windows, one looking upon 
a fire escape, one upon a barren and hopeless back yard. 

The tired, middle-aged boy accepted with effusion a 
quarter, instantly regretted by Sally, who perceived from his 
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demeanor that a dime would have been sufficient. He 
withdrew, after wishing her good night, and she opened the 
bags she had so lately packed and took out a rose crépe 
nightgown, as strange in that place of musty shadows as a 
flower on a dust heap. 

However—‘“‘It’s only for a little while,” said Sally to 
herself, brushéd out her hair and performed other nightly 
ceremonies with gallant disregard of her surroundings. 

She did, it is true, suppress with difficulty a vision of 
Harris sprawled comfortably in one of those painted dull- 
green beds while the other stood empty. 

“It’s the woman that pays!” conceded Sally, shivering 
to feel on her smooth white skin limp grayish cottons and 
fuzzy gray blankets. 

She slept at once, to her own immense surprise—having 
looked forward to hours of autolaceration—and woke to 
find the room suffused with daylight of a sort. 

Eight o’clock by the watch on,her wrist, a pleasant trifle 
in platinum—no diamonds, but a touch of filigree which at 
a decent distance suggested diamonds. An uncle had pre- 
sented it as a wedding gift, and Sally, regarding it now with 
detached appreciation, considered she might easily obtain 
on it enough to carry her for a bit. That watch and a ring 
she wore—two sapphires and a diamond—a ring which had 
been her mother’s—her mother had died the year of Sally’s 
marriage to Harris. 

If her mother could know what was happening to Sally 
now! Half in and half out of matrimony! One shoe off 
and one shoe on, so to speak. No longer a spinster—purse- 
mouthed word! —yet certainly not a married woman. 


BALLINGER 


a 
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“Have you realized what you may | 
against—alone—under these cireumstance 

Pretty sharp of Harris, that! Remindin 
that she would, in leaving him, cut hers 
from the friendship of Mrs. Grundy, supposing the 
ever leaked out—the truth about the Reverend 
Collins, of Blankton, with his shell flowers and his a 
tricks. ; 

Of course there didn’t seem any possible way in| 
the truth could leak out, unless Harris himself told. 
that was unthinkable. Even with the memory of H 
outrageous selfishness, his blind possessiveness, his h 
inattention, fresh in her mind, Sally knew Harris wot 
tell. Harris was thoroughbred to the bone, if the stub 
est, most disappointing man God ever made. J 

No, Sally was safe with Harris—without him, rat 
and she wouldn’t be the first woman who had left he 
band in anger—which was all the outside world need 
in case it troubled to inquire. Nothing’ to makea fuss: 
there. As for the inner truth of the matter—as for tl 
lationship which had for seven years t bet 
them—Sally felt herself clear of it, clean of it, free 
oblivious even, as a bird, released, goes clear and clea 
free of a cage. , 

She forgot, perhaps, the homing pigeon, which a 
trained in less than seven years; and is, when all is sai 
done, no less a bird than the vagrant gull. Distin 
useful, in fact, to man. Tes 3 

“It’s odd. I might never have been married 2 
feel so—single!”’ thought Sally. dou 

Refusing any emotional maunderings anent the 
desirability of her past, she got out of bed, 4 
went down to breakfast, in a small rather grubby 


room, sparsely settled with tired-looking people, empl 


sal 
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the joyless consumption of coffee too pale 
oo cold for true epicurean allurement. 

id be—for Vivian had yet a week to preside 
jin kitchen—breakfasting comfortably on 
range juice, steaming coffee, golden-brown 
icate three-minute eggs. Sally grappled to 
ne thought of Harris’ wretched embarrass- 
ng to account to Vivian for her mistress’ 
the establishment. Harris’ embarrassment 
thing that made the thought of Harris’ per- 
even bearable for Sally. 

say she had gone to visit her people? She 
ving, beyond the uncle of the watch and a 
n California. No one in the world now had 
old her to account. Would he say she was 
naking up the bedroom, could not long be 
. Gone away—where, and why? Coming 


t snickered to think of Harris, wrapped in his 
steem as in a torn toga, putting Vivian in her 
g obvious questions, loftily offering inade- 
tions of a ménage bereft overnight of its lady. 
_ much attached to Sally—she would un- 
prodigal of inquiry. 

; trouble, not mine!” thought Sally, mali- 
d; and leaving the dining room behind her, 
1 the telephone in her room and asked him to 
neh. 

talk to you,’ 


, 


she said. ‘It’s rather—im- 
y wait till lunch?” said Reck. 

1 busy?” asked Sally. Hope in the garden of 
1p aslim and tender shoot. A friend in that 
all she asked of life—one friend. She forgot 
iy, platonic or emotional, has not always been 
note. 

usy if you need me,” said Reck. 

id Sally—that reluctant sob again. 


Impossible, Almost Unbearable. 


It hadn’t affected Harris unduly, because he so often 
evoked it. Reck, unaccustomed to its limpid cadence, fell 
like a plummet. He gasped in horror—‘“‘Sally, are you 
crying?” 

“Not now,” said Sally. 

“Has anything happened to Harris?” 

Hardly the right cue. Sally’s tears dried as quickly as 
they had started. 

She said briefly, ‘‘ No—it’s me.” 

“T don’t get you,” said Reck anxiously. 

“Well, I can’t talk over the telephone—not here.” 

‘Sally, where are you?” 

Sally named the grubby little hotel. She knew he would 
know it. He did. He echoed the name in a dazed mutter. 

“For the love of heaven, what are you doing there?” 
he asked. 

“Staying here temporarily.” 

A stunned silence; then—‘“‘ But I talked to you—at the 
apartment—at eight o’clock last night!” 

ST knows: 

““Sally, I must see you!” 

That was Reck all over! What did he suppose she had 
called him up for? One had always at moments of crisis to 
give him a push in the right direction—lay a hand on the 
wheel, as it were. 

Sally said sweetly, ‘“‘If you really aren’t busy 

““Where’ll you meet me?” asked Reck. 

““Why, down here—in the square. That might be best,” 
said Sally. 

“How soon?” 

“As soon as you like.” 

“T’ll be out right away.” 

“T’ll be waiting.” 

**Cheerio!”’ 

“That’s a good boy!” 

She turned away from the telephone delightfully heart- 
ened. Good old Reck! He at least-had gone on caring, 
unchanged, unfailing. An imp at her elbow murmured, 


” 


“You haven’t been living with Reck, my dear!’’ Which 
was incontrovertibly to the point, if one liked to admit it. 

Sally didn’t. She preferred to consider that Reck’s faith- 
fulness threw its beams across the present waste land of her 
life, immutable and imperishable. It gave her a stimulat- 
ing sense of personal desirability, the sort of woman for 
whom men were ready to die, ignoring the question of 
whether or not they were able to live with her. 

She powdered her nose and went down to sit on a grimy 
bench in the square beneath a blackened and discouraged 
little tree, waiting for Reck. 

She had calculated that by catching a car at once he 
might be there in twenty minutes. He was there in ten, 
having caught a taxi. The taxi touched Sally to the heart, 
knowing Reck’s financial limitations. 

She met him at the entrance to the square, walked back 
beside him to her bench and her tree, filted with an almost 
palpitant gratitude, her hand through his arm—he wore an 
old gray suit which needed pressing—her cheek glowing 
with a desire to rub itself against his sleeve. 

They sat down and Reck squared about to look at her. 
His hat would have been improved by brushing and, per- 
haps, blocking. He wore a dark blue bow tie, polka-dotted, 
which Sally’s fingers itched to straighten. His eyes were 
full of anxiety. He looked as if he had not shaved that 
morning, but his smile was rather sweet. 

“Now,” he said nervously, “shoot the works! What’s 
all this about? Gosh! When you said you were staying 
down here at this joint I couldn’t imagine There’s 
nothing wrong, is there?” 

Sally grinned at him pleasantly. 

“Oh, no,’”’ she said. “‘I came just for the ride.” 

“Don’t be a nut!” said Reck, grinning back at her in 
spite of himself. 

“Then don’t you!” 

“Well, what’s up, Sally? How the devil do I know 
unless you tell me?”’ 

(Continued on Page 80) 


Harris’ Dark Head Going Away Beside That Singed, Pale, Permanent:Waved Bird's Nest! 
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“Black Photographs as Well as Anything, I Assure You,’’ Said Peach in a Sweet Voice, ‘‘But if You Prefer 
More Done and Send You One”’ 


XII 


EACH lay in bed late next morning, luxuriating 
Pi: memories of the previous evening. Beside her, 

when she opened drowsy eyes about nine o’clock, 
still lay, upon the bedside table, the ravaged chocolate 
box which had assuaged her pangs of hunger last night. 
Sherang for Eve and ordered a very large breakfast at once. 

“The white lace matinée with the white fox collar, Eve,”’ 
said Peach, stretching luxuriously, “‘and give me my pow- 
der puff. Thank you. You told them to hurry with my 
breakfast?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.’”’ . 

“T have hardly eaten a mouthful since lunch yesterday.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle, I feared so. I was with my friend 
last night and he said, ‘That ’ouse? There’ll be nothing 
there. That ’ouse,’ he said, mademoiselle, ‘why, they can’t 
even keep their cats alive, and the Lost Cats’ Home has 
refused to supply them any more.’ Is it not shocking, 
mademoiselle?”’ 

“You must not gossip, Eve. 
last night.”’ 

“Lord Loring? Ah, there is a gentleman!” 

“Tf Mrs. Mount is too poor to feed her visitors, Eve, why 
doesn’t her relation, Sir John Lexham, make her an allow- 
ance? What are men for?” 

“Ah, mademoiselle, the men—they have uses for their 
money other than elderly ladies, and relations too!” 

“Still, Eve,””—anxiously—‘‘ Mrs. Mount is very nice.” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, an aristocrat! And she can send all 
her friends to call on you. We shall be gay.” 

While Peach still lay in bed, Lord Loring telephoned to 
her to say how charming had been their meeting last night; 
and after that, John Lexham telephoned her. 

“When we were driving home last night,” said John 
Lexham, “TI forgot to tell you that you must never again 
be photographed in black pajamas.” 

“Black photographs as well as anything, I assure you,” 
said Peach in a sweet voice, “but if you prefer the paler 
colors I will gladly have some more pajama portraits done 
and send you one.” 

She hung up the receiver quickly. 


I met your friend’s lord 


By May 
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Mrs. Mount telephoned to say, ‘‘ Dear child, leave your 
afternoon free for me if possible; I am placing mine at your 
service.” It seemed so sweet and kind and self-sacrificing 
of Mrs. Mount. 

The lady arrived about one o’clock, and the testy 
colonels who had felt so pleasurably doubtful about Peach, 
the rusticated dowagers and a bishop or two, were all much 
edified and chastened by seeing her lunch in company with 
such an impeccable guest. Indeed, one of the rusticated 
dowagers might be heard bleating, ‘‘There’s Ada!”” And 
at the faint cry Mrs. Mount turned and bowed to her, and 
turning back to Peach, said, “I could get you into her 
house easily enough, dear; but it’s a brutal place; in 
Durham; ten miles from a station; and she still drives 
horses. She allows no fires in bedrooms, and I do think if 
one has to be uncomfortable and save anyone’s money, one 
may as well be uncomfortable at home and save one’s own.” 

“T don’t like being uncomfortable anywhere,” said 
Peach, feeling very rich. 

“Of course not, dear; and you need not be,” said Mrs. 
Mount, with a faint sigh of envy. ‘That brings me to a 
subject I was going to talk over with you. . . . Iam going 
to have some more of this sole, waiter. Thank you. I am 
very hungry this morning.” 

“T expect you are; so was I,’”’ said Peach sympathet- 
ically; adding in haste, “I mean, it is a cold, appetizing 
sort of day.” 

“Isn’t it?” said Mrs. Mount brightly. ‘Now while we 
are on the subject of comfort, what about houses? Don’t 
you think, dear, you would be happier, and that it is better 
all round for such a young girl as yourself, if you rented a 
furnished house—a small one—in a convenient position, 
where you could entertain?” 

“T should love it,” Peach cried, “if I could get some 
people to be entertained. At present, you see, owing to the 
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the Paler Colors I Will Gladlty Have Some 
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hasty way I came over, not—not wa 
tions’’—she paused—‘‘I know nobody. 
“My dear, if you care to lea 
hands a 
“‘T should love it.” 
“T hope you feel it would be an arrangi 
your father and mother would approve. 
parents?” a 
For a moment Peach paltered with a str¢ 
an orphan and save all further trouble; bu 
found herself answering truthfully. , 
“‘Shall I write to your parents, dear?” — 
“Oh, no,” said Peach, “please don’t write: 
I am all alone and my money is my own. 
women are independent.’”’ ‘ 
“Tt certainly saves complications,” sé 
with relief, for she had driven bargains wi 
senators and American magnates about d 
and she didn’t yearn at all to meet the 
even by correspondence. ‘“‘Then, dear, s 
houses this afternoon? I don’t know of 
ommend to you, I’m sure—that is to sa’ 
small, cozy houses personally, except my 6 
like mine?” said Mrs. Mount, the inspirati 
occur to her with the suddenness of a thund 
“Why ——” Peach began, thinking 0 
drawing-room of the evening before. ; 
“Now I think of it, it’s the very thing Ic 
Mrs. Mount enthusiastically. “How stupid 
tion did not occur to me earlier! I don’t min 
if it helps you. You can take possession at on 
wonderful idea! I only want thirty guineas 
furnished. Of course, if you want to ente 
there are a good many people running up an¢ 
time of year—I should advise you to do a lit 
ing. The drawing-room does need a little 
But any good firm will do it for you so quick 
inconvenience will be hardly noticeable.” _ 
“T will take the house,” said Peach, and hel 
extremely big. Her fingers clutched and 
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her lap under the shelter of the lunch table. 
’ she said to herself, stilling her tremors. 
ing a little old house?” 

y till the middle of January?”’ proceeded Mrs. 
1at is about two months.” 

ay till the middle of January,” replied Peach. 
beamed. 

rmingly things arrange themselves!” 

” Peach ventured, “‘engage the butler?” 

r,’ said Mrs. Mount, in a little pain at such a 
1 raising her eyebrows, ‘‘he is a person who 
oyalty should be entertained.” 
” said Peach to herself dizzily. 
matter if he wabbles a bit?” 
n, of course.” 

-cutlet with disdainful calm. ' 
find him invaluable,”’ said Mrs. Mount. 

t,’ said Peach judicially, and then, with a 
of her mother engaging a day girl in Lenville, 
erhaps a little criticism was the thing—‘“‘ But 
ok very strong. Is he strong?”’ 

not engage a butler for his strength, dear, but 
faire.” 

,”’ said Peach. “And he has savoir-faire?”’ 
nt assented, smiling, and the aged butler 
\witting, into Peach’s service. 

ure I am not inconveniencing you in turning 
this?’’ said Peach with genuine concern. 

it was once more in slight pain. 

r, | thought you were feeling that you needed 
not let us say a chaperon in these days, but 
srone; someone socially experienced—to live 
ith you and assist you in your arrangements.” 
rou live there?”’ 

ectly willing to do so, dear.” 

1 can keep your same bedroom and every- 
ind there will be no need for you to pack up 
—or anything then. Will there?”’ 

e circumstances, I suppose not,’’ said Mrs. 
g this question her due consideration. ‘‘No; 
_ There will be no need for any disturbance.” 


“After all, 
She nodded. 


“Tl am Just as Surprised as You are to See 


“Ts that all then?’’ asked Peach. 

“Well, not quite all,’ said Mrs. Mount, smiling in a 
kind way. “‘ We shall have to talk finance, distressing as it 
is, and I should really so much rather arrangeit all with your 
father,” she said, turning cold at the remembrance of the 
strong-jowled senators and the keen-eyed magnates. ‘‘ But 
as it is, I suppose we must discuss it ourselves. It is 
just this, dear: My time is not altogether valueless, you 
know, and in fact at this very moment I am being begged 
to undertake the chaperonage of a girl whom I am refusing 
for your sake.” 

Peach committed herself to a hundred guineas a month, 
and all expenses, for Mrs. Mount. 

“About those pearls, dear,” said Mrs. Mount, ‘‘one 
imagines all you rich American girls have simply festoons 
of jewels; but you say you haven’t a thing. So wise of 
your mother to bring you up so simply. But perhaps, 
since you wish it so, we had better go to Martier’s this 
afternoon.” ; 

Lunch was over, ending in Turkish coffee, the most ex- 
pensive cigarettes and liqueurs, and it had been duly 
entered on Peach’s account. They departed to Martier’s 
in a taxicab. Peach fell for pearls. She loved the sleek 
lustrous things coiling about her throat. She set her teeth 
and wrote the check. 

Five hundred pounds! Still, it was a nice little string. 

“Shall we send home your diamond star, madam?” said 
the salesman confidentially to Mrs. Mount. 

And she answered thankfully, ‘‘ Yes, send it home now.”’ 
She observed to Peach, “‘A diamond star of mine they have 
been resetting,’ but forbore to add, ‘“‘And my credit is so 
bad in the West End that they wouldn’t let me have it 
back—without payment—till I brought you in to buy 
pearls.” 

One must live, thought Mrs. Mount. 

“‘T don’t know if you want to replenish your wardrobe, 
dear,” she said, in the taxicab again. 

“‘T have two evening frocks,’”’ said Peach. ‘My silver 
and my pink; and this suit, and a lot of lovely pajamas; 
and then—just one or two old things.” 

Mrs. Mount sighed. 


“T am afraid,’’ she said very, very sympathetically, 
“that something must be done about that. Shall we see 
to it now?” 

“T have a lot of money,’’ Peach assured herself; 
aloud she cried, “‘ Yes.” 

They drove to Mrs. Mount’s dressmaker’s. 

“You see,’ said Mrs. Mount, as they ascended the 
stairs, ‘if we are going country-house visiting at all, there 
must be tweeds and knitted things; and for town an after- 
noon frock or two at least.” 

“Shall we not make you a frock, too, madam?” said the 
head saleswoman confidentially to Mrs. Mount, when 
Peach had been duly seen and much admired. 

And Mrs. Mount replied, ““Yes. I'll have this—and 
that: 

“What a gorgeous afternoon we’ve had,’’ Peach sighed 
when they came out again into the jolly biting cold of a 
late and frosty afternoon. 

“‘T have enjoyed helping you, dear,” said Mrs. Mount. 

But there was a thing which exercised the lady’s mind; 
it had exercised her ever since she first saw that portrait of 
a fair American in black pajamas on the cover of Weekly 
Words. It was this: 

“Just how much has the girl got?”” Mrs. Mount always 
said of herself in her capacity of social guardian, “I am 
nothing if not conscientious. I wouldn’t let people in for 
extravagances they can’t afford, nor would I countenance 
unbalanced squandering.” 

But proper expenditure depended, of course, on the size 
of one’s income. Extravagance was a matter of degree. 
This little Robinwood girl was, so far, an unsolved riddle. 
There was no doubt but that she was genuine, honest, can- 
did; and the prettiest thing in girls that had come Mrs. 
Mount’s way yet. But just how much money had she? 
What was her income? 

One guessed, of course, from the entirely confident way 
in which she set about spending considerable sums of 
money, that she was solidly wealthy. But just how far 
could she go? Mrs. Mount tried the problem in the taxicab 
going back to Black’s Hotel. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Better Than Christmas Cards 


OMMISSIONER ENRIGHT has for some time pur- 

sued the excellent practice of giving to the newspapers 
the text of letters of praise for individual members of the 
New York police force. The press has given liberal space 
to these communications, and many a thrilling encounter 
with motor bandits, footpads and runaway horses has 
been fittingly commemorated. Stories of courage, pluck 
and resourcefulness always make inspiring reading, and 
when a public servant is the hero they cannot fail to 
stimulate civic pride and to heighten respect for the par- 
ticular service to which he belongs. Police commissioners 
in every American city might with profit follow Mr. 
Enright’s example. : 

There is no reason why other municipal authorities 
should not follow suit. There are very few fire depart- 
ments, for example, which cannot boast an abundance of 
the stuff of which heroes are made. These young men in 
blue look commonplace enough as they loll about the en- 
gine house between calls to duty, but when there is a fire 
to fight, lives to save, merchandise to protect, long chances 
to take, they are very demons for grit and daring; and 
when they err it is more often in the way of foolhardiness 
than on the side of safety first. Every time there is a great 
conflagration the newspapers are full of stories of the 
gallantry of firemen; but they too rarely get all that is 
coming to them in the way of glory without losing their 
lives or sustaining severe injuries. The amateur fire laddies 
of other years were popular heroes, but the modern pro- 
fessional fireman has yet to be appraised and appreciated 
as highly as he deserves. A settled policy of giving credit 
where credit is due is bound to have strikingly good results 
in every quarter in which it is adopted. 

If the public were half as liberal with its praise as it is 
with its censure it would be much better served. Brick- 
bats are the rule; bouquets the exception. Compliments 
may be cheap, but they will often pay for a quality of service 
that money alone cannot buy. Every public commenda- 
tion has a widespread effect, for it makes a hundred or a 
thousand employes who have not been singled out for 
special honor strive to win similar recognition. 

Even in the smaller towns there are plenty of chances 
to give a helpful boost to those who serve one competently, 
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cheerfully and rather better than their fellows; who do a 
little more than they are paid to do, or who are a little 
more patient or polite or painstaking than they absolutely 
have to be to hold their jobs. These pleasant people are to 
be found everywhere. There is likely to be at least one on 
every railroad train. There are scores in every large depart- 
ment store. They are commonly to be found in hotels, 
telephone exchanges, ticket offices, trolley cars, grocery 
stores, courthouses and always in public libraries and art 
museums. 

It is all very well to thank these pleasant and obliging 
people with a perfunctory smile or a hasty nod; but why 
not be a little more generous? Why not take the trouble 
to drop a line of appreciation to the president of the 
trolley company, or to the general passenger agent of the 
railroad, or to the head of the department store, or to 
the chief librarian, and tell him about your pleasant ex- 
perience with one of his bright young men or women who 
has taken unusual pains to be friendly and obliging? 

Such letters make a much deeper impression upon 
executives than might be supposed. The written word is 
something tangible. It can be passed about and discussed; 
it can be handed on from official to official; it can be noted 
upon the personnel record of the man or woman whom it 
commends. There are few concerns that have broad con- 
tacts with the general public whose officers do not realize 
the extraordinary value of employes who have learned the 
secret of making friends for the company or the firm by 
giving cheerful, competent service of unusually high 
quality. They are only too glad to have the assistance of 
the public in their endeavors to single out for promotion 
these invaluable breeders of good will and prestige. Curi- 
ously enough, the commendation of an immediate superior 
frequently carries less weight than a spontaneous note from 
an outsider who may bea perfect stranger. An enthusiastic 
letter from a traveling salesman who has spent but a day 
in town may easily cut deeper than a formal memorandum 
written by a minor official who has been with the company 
for years. 

He is a hard-boiled citizen indeed who does not have 
contacts with at least two or three quasi-public servants 
for whom he could honestly say a pleasant word and do a 
good turn, if he would only take a little trouble. We ven- 
ture to suggest that those who are so minded send out a 
few letters of the sort. Arriving at this season of the year, 
they would serve as practical Christmas cards and would 
produce just as kindly an effect as any to be found in the 
shops. How could two cents be better spent than upon a 
postage stamp to stick on such a message of good will? 

Friendliness pays; and readiness to give praise where 
praise is due is not inappropriate to the holiday season. 


The Time Wasters 


N HIS little play, Fame and the Poet, Lord Dunsany 
tells how the poet, after years of struggle, suddenly finds 

the cherished lady comfortably ensconced in his room, 
ready to blow her trumpet to the gaping crowds below. 
But what she mentions is not his newest sonnet. Rather 
she shouts to the populace that he eats bacon and eggs for 
breakfast and that his favorite color is green. . 

Even the very moderate degree of prominence implied by 
inclusion in a standard book of biographical reference 
brings precisely this same sort of “‘fame.’”’ From a research 
institute associated with one of the great universities comes 
a polite but insistent questionnaire wanting to know what 
the person addressed eats for breakfast, how long he has 
eaten it, why he has eaten it, and many more similarly imper- 
tinent questions of momentous international consequence. 

Diet and food research are important subjects. But a 
sense of humor is equally valuable. Besides, is the Amer- 
ican home to be left no privacy at all? Must we:all be 
martyrs to science, even to the extent of betraying to a 
curious world the number of pancakes eaten? 

But even worse awaits each name in the reference books. 
To each and all, or perhaps to selected lists, comes a re- 
quest to serve as local committee, county or state member 
or sponsor or donor of the United States Thank Your 
Grandmother League. This is really no exaggeration; it is 
typical of very many similar organizations. 


December jz 


Secretary Hoover has long been fighting waste; 
another job for him. Or rather, is there no modern I 
to drive these trivial circumlocution offices from th 
areas of present-day life? Readers of Mr. Child’s 
series of articles in THE SATURDAY EVENING Pogp 
crime wave must realize that a concentration of 
spirited effort is an imperative need of this country. 
is not our only enemy. But we cannot run with bru 
broom after every mote in the atmosphere. The 
limits beyond which the thinning and flattening 
civic and reformatory effort are dangerous. Certain 
have been reached. 


Efficiency Falls Down 


OWHERE do ideals of result-getting fall dow; 
N lamentably at times than in charitable, welfs 
relief activities, commonly known as social work, | 
not because the men and women in these agencic 
knowledge, ability and devotion. From the very na’ 
their work they can be only moderately successful iz 
ing or helping in the intricate maze of human living 
ideal is a hopelessly unattainable one. 

A widow with four small children in a New Yor! 
ment becomes desperate and steals two cans of p 
from a grocer to keep her little ones from staryati 
pension is due her from her dead husband’s employ 
city government, but municipal processes are slow. 
while there is nothing to eat. The police dischar 
woman, newspapers print the story, and food, clothi 
money pour in upon the bewildered widow from e 
newspapers in search of a second-day story and 
reputedly wealthy individuals who drive up to the 
ment in limousines. 

The woman probably never heard of the many 
ized charitable agencies supported by generous 
to care for cases like hers. Or she may have been 
to approach them, or the orderly process of their sj 
atized activities may have prevented relief in a case 
a pension was pending. Who knows? Yet it is a 
derly world in which such cases occur. It is a cris 
seemingly purposeless, at odds sort of world. Obje 
attained in too roundabout afashion; mills function 
out enough grist and the flour is produced only 
endless friction and lost effort. 

Individual charity is not all loss. Many effor 
needed. But there is too much waste, too many org 
tions, offices and secretaries inside, in proportion 
uncaptured raw material outside. iS 

It is no one’s fault exactly, but it is everyone's 
to seek the fullest use of available agencies in in 
and government as well as in philanthropy, rathel 
to start new ones. 


Taking What’s Left 


URING the past year the Federal inhe 

has been the subject of more intensive s 
greater number of persons than during all the 
previous existence put together. The more thor 
examined, the more carefully it is considered ini 
ship to similar taxes imposed by the states, the 
said in its favor and the more can be urged aga 
the past, Congress has employed this tax on 
emergencies and has speedily discontinued it 
emergency- was past; this time it has been loat 
its grip on the resultant hundred millions. 
The champions of the Federal inheritance tax 12: 
three categories: First, there are those who alway: 
any drastic system of taxation as long as it does 
ate disagreeably in the particular financial strat 
pied by themselves and their followers. Second 
those whose political creed teaches the beauty 4 
ableness of scattering all aggregations of accuml 
tal. Last, there is a group of serious thinkers, Ww! 
ing we cannot follow, but who are apparent 
convinced that inheritance taxes are a good thil 
more the merrier. 
The taxgatherer always has the last laugh, W 
stalks the living or the dead. 


HE past six years have witnessed the outturn of an 
enormous literature devoted to the discussion of the 
main phases of the problems of war reparations and 
ebt payment; the capacity of debtor countries to 
the raising, in debtor countries, of revenue to accom- 
debt payments without overtaxation, sacrifice of 


ial expenditures or unbalancing of budgets; 
er of payments from debtor to creditor countries 
it disorganization of exchanges; and the capacity of 
editor countries to receive international debt pay- 
. The progress of the funding of the war debt of the 
1 States makes consideration of the last question 
rat the present moment. 

; important at the outset to make clear the distinc- 
between payment of governmental international 
and private international debts. To pay debts, a 
raises money by taxation. If the debt to be paid is 
ational, the state has the peculiar problem of con- 
g the domestic currency secured through taxation 
ald, or bills convertible into gold. When a private in- 
ional debt is to be liquidated, the money secured by 
ercial enterprise must likewise be gold or bills con- 
le into gold. When it is stated that foreign debts 
ultimately be paid in gold, goods or services, this 
as much for private as for public debts. But the 
must guard its budget and not violate sound fiscal 
ms between revenue and expenditure; private con- 
must merely safeguard their solvency. 

adly considered, however, it is as much to the 
st of private capital as of the state to maintain 
| currency exchanges. 
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“Go as Far as You Like, Boys. 
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Owing to the United States are over $12,000,000,000 of 
governmental debts to the Government, of which $4,600,- 
000,000 are British; and governmental and private debts 
to American citizens of over $9,000,000,000. Foreigners, 
however, hold investments and credits in this country to 
the extent of over $4,000,000,000, which reduces the net 
figure for our international holdings to some $17,000,000,- 
000, twelve governmental and five private. The credits 
due our Government represent state loans. The credits 
due our nationals represent foreign investments of Amer- 
icans. Both pay interest; both presumably must be 
repaid in principal, either through amortization or at 
maturity. From the standpoint of our capacity to receive 
payments in goods, gold or services, the two kinds of debts 
are to be regarded as substantially identical, despite the 
differences that have been alluded to. 

It is also important to realize how new is the practical 
problem of international-debt payments of large extent. 
There is really no prece- 
dent outside of the French 
payments following the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

And this precedent, on 
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analysis, serves little in the present situation. There is 
considerable evidence in European experiences since the 
Napoleonic Wars that foreign investments are really never 
paid off; they may change their forms, but they remain 
abroad relatively in perpetuity, earning an annual return 
available to the lending country. 

The theory that foreign investments are perpetual is 
reénforced in the case of Europe by the fact that Europe, 
outside of Russia, is not in the extractive state of de- 
velopment and has, therefore, no natural increase in 
values, “‘no real sinking fund,’’ according to Keynes, out 
of which they can be repaid. If this view prove correct, 
then the debt negotiations are essentially the prelim- 
inary steps in a long-time refunding operation whereby 
the European obligations to the United States Govern- 
ment are to be transferred to citizens of the United States, 
probably at a higher rate of interest, to the relief of the 
body of American taxpayers. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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You Can’t Make Too Many Peace Pacts to Suit Me."’ 


A Special Feature 


AME a day when the expected lit- 
OC tle one arrived in Hollywood. A 

genuine little one; no stage baby; 
the first-born of Harold Hairworthy and 
Cynthia Cellulloyd, his wife, both movie 
stars of first magnitude. And this was 
the announcement card which was at 
once released: 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hairworthy 
Present a Son 
REx ROYAL 


Right Pounds of Life, Love and Laughter 
A Sequel to Last Season’s Spectacular 
Success, “‘Matrimony”’ 


Director, Dr. Heza Buster, M.D. 

Associate Director, Dr. Newton Kidder, 
M.D. 

Dietitian, Dr. Abel Tumm, M.D. 


Dimples and color of eyes by 
Mrs. Harold Hairworthy 
General expression of face by 
Mr. Harold Hairworthy 
Incidental Music by Rex Royal 
Hairworthy—in Person 


Photography by HairworthyStudios, Inc. 
Pet Names, Subtitles, Interviews, Etc., 
by Hairworthy 
Bureau of Publicity 
PASSED BY BOARD OF CENSORS 
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—A.H. Folwell. 


Bachelor Ballads 


II. Heigh:ho! A Book 


ee VE me a book instead of a wife 
And I shall ask no more of life. 


4 book all grief and pain assuages 
hrough the silent thoughts upon its pages. 
4 book has not a painted face 

ind can be kept right in its place. 


SHORUS: 
leigh-ho! The bachelor life! 
i book shuts up in time of strife, 


sul you can’t say the same of any man’s wife. 
y 


Teigh-ho! 


rive me a book instead of a wife 
ind I shall ask no more of life. 


FRANKLIN 


DS ANTS Ig 
RAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


These Men Were Good From the Ears Up 
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Gift-Thrift 


S SOME day I may lack a Christy 
present for a friend, 
I’ve got a little list—I’ve got a little | 
Of last year’s gifty gadgets I’ve been sav’ 
up to send, 
And they never would be missed—t) 
never would be missed! 
There’s the dinky ash receiver, and the 
super-arty jug; 
The optimistic essays by some Pollyan 
bug ; 
The batik searf and pillow top in wild, 
exotic hues; 
The ornamental bottle full of scent I nei 
use, 
And the fountain pen that won’t unsere 
no matter how I twist— 
They'd none of ’em be missed—they’d no 
of ’em be missed! — Cas: 


The Bad Buoy 


P OW when, and why, and how came } 
This ten-ton rogue of the Charlest 
shoal, 
To slip his-moorings and put to sea 
With an impudent whistle and lazy rol 
Fool! To be bound when he might be fre 
Was it a choice to be pondered o’er 
Long, lone days on a listless wave, 
Long, lone nights by a heedless shore? 
Nay! And he tugged at his chains and ga 
A shoulder thrust as he rolled to lee— 
A thrust like that of a drunken knave 
When a jovial frenzy stirs his hulk 
And the pothouse reels to his brawny bul 
Ho! Ho! But the rusted shackles start, 
Stretch, strain and yield, and now snap 
apart 
To the short, sharp beat of his eager hear 
And the warm waves cuddle the langorot 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“They All Want a Dog for Christmas. Amy Wants a Sealyham; Jimmie’s Choice isa 
Cairn; Walter Would Like a Bull Terrier; Betty Demands a Daimatian; Andy Has Set 


His Heart on an Aberdeen, and They All Thought a Dachshund Would be Lovely for wretch, 
the Baby. There Had to be a Compromise, and I’m It” And he winks at the stars and they win 
at him, 


A book gives joy and bright romance, 


As he rolls away where the wet leagues stretch 
But never wants to go out and dance. 


In a moony lane to the uttermost rim, 


: : Hise 
A book at night likes its covers, too, And is lost in the purple, vast and dim! 


But it never pulls them off of you! 


Weeks and months did he rove at will, 

And the weeks and the months slid by as one; 

Nor recked he the rising or setting sun, 

The thickened night or the misty day, 

For no charted voyage before him lay. 
(Continued on Page 170) 


CHORUs: 

Heigh-ho! The bachelor life! 

You can cut a book with a carving knife, 

But you can’t do the same to any man’s wife. 
Heigh-ho! —Kenneth Phillips Britton. 
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But Now You Have to be Great 
From the Knees Down 
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Just the delicious flavor 
you like in beans! 


You’re sure to think so, when you eat Campbell’s 
Beans. You relish the last bean as much as the first. 
~ Quality! Campbell’s strict standard in the 
selection of the beans! Campbell’s famous skill in 
cooking and in blending them with their tempting 
tomato sauce! ) 

_ Every mother should know how nourishing and 
wholesome such good beans are for the entire 
family—children included. 

_ Start today and serve them often! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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tion. ‘‘Does Monsieur realize that it is six 
o’clock—and snowing?” 

““Comment?”’ replied M. Henri Regnier, junior mem- 
ber of the law firm. ‘“‘Is it 
that one regards only the 
timepiece? The affairs—are 
they not the affairs? Does 
M. Joseph Berthelet put his 
own concerns above those of 
Clouet, Clouet and Regnier? 
I demand it of you and you 
shall answer. If ——’”’ 

“T implore pardon, Mon- 
sieur,”’ said Joseph. ‘‘I shall 
obey.”’ 

“Then attend. The papers 
you are to deliver shall be 
ready in a few minutes. You 
may sit down.” 

Joseph Berthelet was pale, 
thin and clerkly, with weak 
eyes and a receding chin. 
Nevertheless, like many sub- 
ordinates, he was capable of 
a rancor which neither for- 
gave nor forgot. Thisrancor 
was now directed toward his 
unsuspecting employer, who 
sat at his desk, writing with 
a fat white hand half hidden 
by a stiff cuff. 

“Pig that he is!”’ thought 
Joseph. ‘“‘Hesendsme out to 
Outremont in a storm, while 
my Ninette and the children 
wait for a papa who comes 
not. Naturally they concern 
themselves. They excite the 
neighbors. Does he care? 
Regard that fat face; theeyes 
far apart, the button nose, 
the expression which is of a 
bouledogue! Sacred blue! 
That such an animal should 
control my fortunes!” 

These remarks, since they 
were unspoken, did not dis- 
turb the lawyer in the least, 
Joseph looked out of the 
window. It was high above 
the flat city. Un véritable 
gratte-ciel! So one spoke of 
the twelve-story office build- 
ing on St. James Street; and 
if it did not precisely scrape 
the heavens, one must re- 
member that such terms are 
only relative. For Montreal, 
it was a large building. From 
where he sat, Joseph could 
see lonely lines of lamps in 
perspective; wet streets that 
glittered with the moving 
twin lights of automobiles. 
It had been raining; now it 
snowed. A capricious wind 
swirled the flakes before dropping them. Joseph shivered. 

“Viola!”” announced M. Regnier. ‘‘Behold everything. 
You have only to deliver these papers into the hands of 
Monsieur Aristide Beaudry. The address is written here. 
They are valuable papers. Guard them well.” 

“Oui, Monsieur,” said Joseph meekly. 
little matter of carfare ——” 

“Naturally!” M. Regnier fumbled in his pockets. 
“Here are two fares, one for the going, one for the return. 
When you return, you demand a transfer to your own 
tramway line.” As French-Canadians will, he called a 
transfer a “‘trasfay.”’ 

“Thus,” he added generously, “I am paying your way 
home. That will compensate for your being a trifle in 
retard—not so? A young man with a family has need to 
consider the centins.”’ 

‘Monsieur has reason,” said Joseph aloud. Inwardly 
he was saying, “Bah! Pig with the face of a dog! I 
should be well paid for extra services which keep me from 
going home, and thus cause my Ninette to excite herself. 
Parbleu! What a world to be poor in!” 

He put on his thin old overcoat, while Monsieur 
Regnier shrugged himself into a heavy fur garment which 
could resist any storm. Together they went down by the 
ascenseur. The lawyer lighted a fat cigar. 


RB tion Does. stammered Joseph in consterna- 


“But—the 
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; “‘Monsieur,I Demand 
7 : to be Heard! ICame 
Here an Hour Ago, 
Bringing Papers to 
You From My Firm” 


“You know Monsieur Beaudry?” he asked between 
puffs. 

“But no, Monsieur.” 

“Tt is a character, that one. Old, rich, an aristocrat, 
but, vous savez, a little queer, up here.” The lawyer 
touched his forehead. ‘‘Do not be surprised at anything. 
He lives alone; he has had his troubles, no doubt. Eh 
bien—good evening, Joseph!’ 

With his fat cigar and his fur coat he stepped into a 
waiting limousine. Joseph buttoned his overcoat and 
turned up his collar. The snow hit him in the face with 
the sting of thrown gravel; the wind cut through him like 
knives. Joseph clutched his brief case, murmuring, “He 
was going my way. Yet he did not ask me to ride with 
him.” It was not envy; it was hurt pride. Joseph’s heart 
was sore. One was not thanked for sacrifices. 

He clung to a strap in a crowded tramear. It was cold 
and drafty, and there was the unpleasant smell of wet 
snow melting. After a long period of jolting he left the 
car. The snow was already deep. Joseph plowed through 
it, along a new street which climbed a shoulder of Mount 
Royal. Ahead was a large house, a castle almost. There 
were lights in one or two windows downstairs. Probably 
this was where Monsieur Beaudry lived—the old aristo- 
crat who sat at home in comfort while Joseph turned his 
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back on Ninette, his children, his humble home, tc 
this man and his kind. : 

“They are all alike, these rich ones!” he th 
angrily, as he mounted the steps and rang th 
The door opened. A ta 
ish servant in livery 
before him. 

“Monsieur wishes?” 
this menial, holding th 
half open. | 

“To speak with Mo 
Beaudry,” returned J, 
“T come from the law { 
Clouet, Clouet and Re 
I have valuable papers: 
I must deliver into 
sieur’s own hands.” 

“Enter, please. It y 
necessary to wait. Mo: 
is dining. It is Mons 
command that he is not 
interrupted at dinner, 
will take a chair here, pk 

Joseph sat down. H 
in a large entry hall, y 
magnificent staircase, a 
numerable ornaments. 
pared to the storm, i 
pleasant enough, bu 
lighted. Theservanthe 
appeared. Joseph shi 

““Monsieur’s comn 
are all very well!” h 
claimed angrily. “Heis 
fortable, and at his 
Meanwhile, I miss my 
dinner, and Ninette w 
frantic. She will think 
have been hit by an aut 
bile. It is very easy for 
sieur, to be sure! It do 
matter if I sit here an h 
two hours—and catch 
Devil take these brut 
aristocrats!” 

He sneezed. His fee 
asiffrozen. Fromsome\ 
came the hum of con 
tion. Joseph laughed s 
ingly. ‘‘Amuse yours 
selfish devils that you 
That I sit here hungry and cold and worried is no co! 
of yours. You are happy enough. Parbleu! I shoul 
mind, if Ninette were not anxious. If there were a 
phone ——” 

He got up and moved around the dimly lit hall. 1 
were rich rugs, suits of armor, elaborately carved 
of furniture, but no telephone was visible. Just in fro 
Joseph was an arch closed by folding doors. The root 
yond seemed to be dark. 

“Possible that I might find a telephone there!” he 
jectured. 

He opened the doors an inch or so. A large room, ' 
dark, lay beyond. The sound of voices—or, more exé 
of a voice speaking with great animation—came to 
clearly. A light shone brightly in a thin line, under 
seemed to be similar folding doors at the opposite si 
the room. 

‘Monsieur amuses himself, no doubt, by monopol 
the conversation in there!”’ thought Joseph. ‘‘Thata 
devil awaits his pleasure out here is a matter 0 
importance at all. I have half a mind to enter b 
and to tell Monsieur that I am not a lackey, to wait 
forever!” ; 

But he knew that such measures were beyond hin 
bent reed does not spring erect when it has been bent 
long time. Joseph had been bent by the wills of other 
his whole life through. He could be loyal; he eoult 
occasion, be brave. But he could not be bold. Hesig 
Standing where he was, however, he could catch word: 

“Louis!” commanded an imperious voice. That 
without doubt Monsieur Beaudry himself. 

“Oui, Monsieur.” Joseph recognized the answé 
voice as that of the servant who had admitted him. 

‘‘A bottle of the ’84, if you please! ‘No, Pierre! A 
lutely no! You shall drink your milk, just as 
does. See how prettily, daintily, she does it! Sk 
veritably a little lady. Is it not so? When you 
grown-up, Pierre, then you shall have your wine, as} 
does. Why? Never mind, you must learn to obey witl 


question, my son.” 
a 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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fter lard is refined, it is 
assed over the cooling 
s. The snowy white film is 
ved by the sharp edge of a 
knife. 


While in a semi-liquid 
ondition, the lard is drawn 
tocontainers. This machine 
and seals the pails of 
rerleaf’’? Brand Pure Lard. 


This human-like machine 
olds the carton, lines it with 
hment paper, and fills it 
matically with exactly one 
id of ‘‘Silverleaf.”’ 


The primitive barrel of 
nameless lard compares 
orably with this handy 
on, with its measurement 
kings, or the 2, 4 and 8 
nd pails which enable you 
ybtain lard in sanitary, 
inal packages and under 
Swift guarantee of purity. 
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—a tood service 


ARD used to be bought from barrels. 
Today ‘“‘Silverleaf’? comes in handy 
pails or sanitary cartons that save even 
the trouble of measuring with cup or spoon, 


HE SWIFT IDEA of a food serv- 

ice is not only to improve the quality 

of food products, but also to bring 
them to you in a perfected package. 

The search for more efficient ways to 
package and safeguard foods is illustrated 
by the development of the sanitary. 
“Silverleaf”’ carton. 

Many important contributions to 
health, sanitation, and convenience have 
been made by Swift & Company through 
advanced methods of packaging. 

Large volume, created by the public’s 
appreciation of finer quality and better 
packaging, makes this service possible. 

Swift & Company’s profit, from all 
sources, averages only a fraction of a 
cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 


XVI 


Now saith the history, that when Launcelot was come 
to the water of Mortoise, as it is rehearsed before, he 
was in great peril, and so he laid him down and slept, 
and took the adventure that God would send him. 


Out on the hillside the thin layer of moss 
beneath the trees slid and slithered beneath 
his feet; and Farlow knew at a glance he must take 
care. Judy’s face, in spite of the smile of unconcern 
she tried to put on, wried itself with pain as he 
raised her to her feet. ‘‘I’m just plumb fixed, I 
guess, Rand. My hawse fell and killed himself— 
broke his neck; and I got my foot twisted. Icould 
hop as far as the shack, maybe, if you could 
hold me up. Are you able, do you think?” 
Farlow wasted no time in words. Hewas 
no giant, though that didn’t hinder him. 
Without further ado he picked her up in his 
arms and, sliding and staggering, he got her 
to the shack. Once inside, he set her down 
on the bunk. 

Her teeth were chattering, her lips blue 
from exposure, and the agony of what she 
must be suffering showed itself in her eyes 
and mouth. ‘‘My poor hawse, Rand; he 
never knew, though, what hurt him. I hada 
time getting my leg out from underneath. It 
was like hours. Then I couldn’t get a fire 
started; and the pack hawses, they were 
gone.”’ 

““Where were your two men, Judy?” 

“They?” She looked at him in mild won- 


Tron rain still fell, a thin, persistent drizzle. 


der. “‘I told you they hit back yesterday 
morning.’”’ She gave a shudder. ‘I’m ter- 
ribly cold.” 


After that Farlow let his curiosity lapse. 

He was already trying to get off her boot. 
She gave a gasp, a half-uttered ery, but 
stilled it instantly. ‘‘Pull away, Rand; it’s 
not hurting.”’ But Farlow needed only a 
glance at her to know different. Taking a 
knife from the table he slit the seam. The 
boot gave then; and she leaned back, her 
eyes closing, though she said nothing. He 
was pulling the stocking from her foot when 
she cried out again. ‘“‘No, no!” She tried to 
draw her foot away. 

Farlow glanced up at her. A fierce flood 
of color had leaped into her face, and he 
understood. ‘“‘Don’t be silly,’’ he growled; 
and after that she again was silent. 

Farlow was no surgeon, but one look at the 
damage made it plain to him that it would 
be days before she could walk. 

The fire still was going in the stove. He 
heaped it high with the trash left in the 
wood box, and hurriedly setting fresh coffee 
to boil, he got out a pan from under the table 
and a new towel from the pack. She 
watched his swift preparations with interest, 
a vague smile in her heavy-lidded eyes. 
Farlow set the pan on the floor and filled it 
with water from the kettle. “I’m going out- 
side now,” he announced. “‘You get your 
wet things off, then wrap yourself in a 
blanket. There’s hot water; and you put 
your foot into that. It may relieve the pain; 
but first of all, you get yourself dry, you 
hear?” he directed. 

““Ordered’’ was a better word. His tone 
was mandatory, curtly so; but she shook her 
head. “‘The wet clothes won’t hurt, Rand; I’ve been a 
heap wetter than this lots and lots of times.” 

“You do what I say!”’ he told her sharply, and again the 
color crept into her face. 

“T’ve nothing to put on, Rand. I want to talk to you, 
besides. Please don’t be rough to me.” 

To his surprise he saw her eyes brim. 

He hadn’t meant to berough. He had only been hurried 
and earnest. Though her lips still were blue and her teeth 
chattered, her skin was hot and dry; and picking up one of 
the packs he turned out its contents. They comprised the 
rest of the things brought for him, a shirt and trousers. 
“Here, put these on,” he said, his tone less sharp. 

Judy watched him, her mouth tremulous. 

“You’re not mad, are you, Rand?” 

“At what?” 

“At me. I’m awful sorry.” 

He was at the door as she spoke; and without answering, 
he opened it and went out. ‘‘Aren’t you going to tell me?” 
she asked; “‘I’d—I’d feel a lot better if you’d forgive me. 
Maybe you won’t ever, though.” 


“Rand!” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Raising Herself in the Saddle Judy Shouted it Again, “‘Rand! Rand!”’ ° 


“T’ve nothing to forgive,’ answered Farlow. 

“You mean you don’t hate me?” 

“You change your things,” Farlow directed again; 
“we'll talk then, Judy.” 

He shut the door behind him. 

For a long moment there was silence in the cabin. She 
hadn’t moved as Farlow went out. She still sat on the 
bunk, her eyes fixed straight ahead of her; and somehow 
now the firm line of her square, firm chin,and mouth didn’t 
look quite so determined. The fire in the stove crackled 
briskly, the flame and smoke drumming hollowly in the 
pipe; and a small sound, a thin, broken breath like a 
whimper came from the bunk. The water still was dripping 
from her rain-soaked clothes, and it formed little puddles 
on the rough slab floor. She still sat there; and it was not 
till she heard the thudding of an ax outside that she awoke. 
The ax was going at full tilt, its haste evident; and she 
lifted her head, at the same time brushing away a tear that 
was trickling down her nose. Well, he’d told her she’d have 
to change her things; and she’d have to do it, she supposed. 
Another whimper left her as she clutched the side of the 
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bunk and struggled up. She was bruised al] 
Somehow, though, she managed to get out , 
leather chaps, the pain it gave her exeruci: 
and sinking back on the bunk, she shook 
another chill, her teeth once more ch 
ing. She had been ordered to hurry, th 
and she went at it again. Finally 
finished; but once she had wriggled int 
things—his—she crumpled. 

She didn’t hear him when he knock 
the camp door. He knocked again, this 
loudly; but she still didn’t stir, Sh 
propped up against the side of the bun 
head back against its edge and the n 
flame of her unbound hair streaming 
her breast and shoulders. Farlow hun 
pushed the door open. His arms were 
with the firewood he had cut hastily. 
wood dropped with a crash, and she wa 
coming out of her daze when she felt h 
picked up and laid on the bunk. As gy 
she was bundled in the blankets. She. 
in then. 

““Oh—oh,” she gagged, her figure hit 

“Here, drink this,”’ ordered Farlow, 

He propped her up, with his arm put; 
her shoulders. In his hand was a q 
black steaming coffee; and obedientt 
choked it down. She still was gag 
her misery complete. “I’ve got to tell 
Rand—lI didn’t set out to be mean, just 
It was as much for you I did what Id 
broke my heart watching you all the ti 
she cried, hysterical, a little feverish, 
just couldn’t stand it!” 

“Don’t talk, Judy; lie still.” His 
was quiet, soothing. He could feel her 
shake. Her skin, too, was hot and d 
the touch. “‘ You mustn’t cry,” he said. 

Wildly Judy shook her head. “TI’veg 
talk. I want to tell you, like I said, I w 
just mean and low-down. I wanted to 
you, to make you something; you'll 1 
know how much I wanted. That’s why 
all this crazy business that makes you 1 
I was just low-down and awful. I w: 
I wasn’t, I wasn’t!” 

“Quiet, Judy.” He held her till thes; 
passed. ‘You weren’t mean.” : 

Sheshookafresh. ‘‘I know whatyout 
of me. All yesterday and the day bef 
could see you looking atme; and I | 
what you thought, too, that other time 
morning out there on the railroad bai 
town. You know when I mean. I nearly 
when I found you’d gone, setting out to 
back East. I couldn’t let you get awa) 
that. I wanted to fix you up, anyway, b 
you went. I wanted to see you myself, 
the way you were when I first saw you 
was the time you came out to your ur 
ranch that night, the time pop got kille 
saw you; and it was like something I’ 
ways thought of seeing. You looked | 
picture book to me—don’t laugh, Rand; 
afterward, when you hung on in Pintot 
and got going lower and lower and a! 
I was fairly sick from it. I wanted to 
you and make you clean and good, 0! 
couldn’t. Iknew you’d never look at an} 
like me—not, anyway, in the way I wat 
Iwas just nobody. ‘Pie clerk’ was what I was—wha 
train hands called me; and you were—well, I knew. 
and your folks they’d just think me trash—no famil} 
money, nothing! I could have had money though. Ic 
have married too. Nobody’s maybe told you; but | 
uncle asked me, Rand. He wanted me to marry him 
offered to make a lady of me. But I couldn’t. Ihac 
head all filled with dreams, silly ones like storybooks. : 
uncle asked me about it, and I lied; I couldn’t tell 
He wanted to find out if there was someone else. | 
there was; only a lot good it would do me. I knew t 

“Wait,” said Farlow. She was crying again, her 
flung over her face, misery and, with that, shame 
vulsing her. ‘‘You say my uncle wished to marry y¢ 
She nodded wildly, unable for a moment to speak; an 
asked, “‘ Did he know why you refused?” | 

Her reply was hardly intelligible; and he repeated : 
deringly a word or so of it. “You say he left a letter: 

“Tt was about you, Rand. He’d guessed, I tl 
though I’d told no one; and he begged me to forge 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Its own peculiar public—the largest fol- 
lowing of its kind in the world—has 
never been won away from the Cadillac, 
even for a little while. 


There is a strain of steadfastness in the 
American people when they have tested 
a principle, or a product, and proved it 
sound. 


And that steadfastness has never been 
more significantly exemplified than in the 
eager enthusiasm which greeted the new 
90-degree Cadillac, and the phenomenal 
success which has come to it. 


In these days of lightning-like and 
disturbing changes, it is reassuring to 
recall this national characteristic, even 
in so slight a matter as the history of 
a motor car. 


No glamor of newness, no specious 
appeal of any sort, has ever been able to 
distract public attention away from the 
fundamental goodness of the Cadillac. 


It is true that you seem to hear, just 
now, more ardent praise of Cadillac than 
ever before. 


That is because the new Cadillac has 
given an even more emphatic emphasis 
to Cadillac goodness and superlative 
performance. 


The old thought, which has held so many 
owners steadfast, is now operating in a 
new way, and in a wider sphere. 


The new Cadillac is benefiting by a 
national habit of hunting for things that 
are basically right, and, when found, 
holding fast to them. 


CADILLAC—DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

He hated you and yourfamily. Hesaid, though, he wanted 
me to be happy, and if I thought I could be happy that way 
I could try it. Ihad sense, he told me; and if anyone could 
make you something I could doit. I was just crazy, though, 
when I found out he’d left me everything—just plain 
foolish. I knew you’d never look at me, like I said, if I had 
nothing; but with the money I figured maybe it would be 
different.”’ 

Farlow said nothing. He got up slowly, his face thought- 
ful, and crossed the floor to the bench beside the table. 
Judy sat up on the bunk and flung back the hair streaming 
over her face and shoulders. She choked down another 
sob. “I guess I know what you think of me. I couldn’t 
help it though. I could have died out there on the railroad 
track; but what I said was the only way I knew how. I 
wasn’t thinking about getting East. I wasn’t thinking 
either of marrying you to be something else. You believe 
me, don’t you?”’ she asked. 

Farlow was looking down at the floor. 
“Yes, I believe you.” 

“T know it’s awful, talking like I am; I can’t help my- 
self though. I couldn’t help myself out on the railroad 
there. And all the time I knew too. I knew you just said 
yes on account of the money. I could see you look at me. 
Yesterday and the day before, like I said, I could see you 
looking at me too. I knew I was a sight, riding along in 
those chaps and breeches, a regular scarecrow, scrawny, 
big as a hawse, red-haired f 

“What?” said Farlow. 

“‘Scrawny, red-haired,’”’ she repeated, her mouth trem- 
bling. ‘‘That wasn’t all, either,’ she added. ‘‘There was 
what you said to me yesterday, poking fun at me the way 
you did.” 

“T? I poked fun at you?” he repeated. 

“Before breakfast. Down at the brook. You said when 
I got all heated up I was good-looking, pretty.” 

“So I did, Judy.” 

“‘ All got up like that in breeches and all?’’ She dashed 
the moisture out of her eyes and looked back at him, her 
face stained and woeful. “‘What would your friend have 
said to see me?” she wept incoherently. 

“Which friend, Judy?” 


He nodded. 


She Choked Down Another Sob, “I Guess I Know What You Think of Me. I Couldn’t Help it, Though"’ 


“The onein the picture.”” He didn’t understand; andshe 
went on fixedly: ‘The girl you tore out of the magazine. 
I saw you when you did it; and if I hadn’t known before, I 
knew then; only that’s not what I’m asking. What would 
she have said to seeing me togged out. the way I was— 
scrawny, breeches and men’s things on, looking, well, like 
I look now?” 

“What difference does it make, Judy, what she’d have 
said?” 

“T know, just the same.” 

Farlow smiled quietly. “I know this, Judy: That girl 
you speak about would give her soul to have looked as you 
did.” 

“Red hair 4 

He didn’t let her finish. ‘‘If she had your hair and could 
look as you did yesterday—or now—why se 

“Me?” She peered at him, her mouth falling. 

“You, Judy.’”’ There was a faint smile in his eyes. 
“Don’t you know you're beautiful?”’ 

She sat and stared. 

Silence fell in the cabin. Farlow had risen, and his face 
preoccupied, he was gazing out of the window let in above 
the table. The rain still fell, drumming steadily on the roof 
slabs; and in the bend below the camp the Clawhammer 
surged along, nearly bank-high now. A sound caught his 
ear. It was as if she had caught at her breath, gasping 
faintly; and he looked at her inquiringly. She was looking 
at him, her eyes rounded, while over her neck and face, 
flaming like a flag, a tide of color crept in beneath her skin. 
Then, as her eyes met his they fell; and the color ebbing 
out of her face, a new look dawned there. It was in a sense 
hunted, fearful; though Farlow didn’t see it. 

“‘T’d better be getting busy,” he remarked. 

She awoke then. “Busy?” she repeated dully. He 
nodded briefly, turning again to the window and glancing 
at the day outside. “‘How do you mean, Rand?” 

“T’ve got to get help,” he replied. 

Her eyes flickered as he spoke. He had left the window, 
and busy among the packs stowed in a corner of the shack 
he was investigating the contents. She seemed to be con- 
sidering something. 

After a long moment of silence she spoke, “‘ What do 
you want help for, Rand?” 


December ) 


He had his back to her and was busily hauling 
things in a pack, food mostly. “For you, Jud 
foot may be broken.” 

She considered this for a moment too, Then 
slowly, ‘“‘You can’t get any help hereabout.” 

“T can at the Cayuse.” 

“You mean you’d tackle it?” 

“Yes, Judy.” 

““Alone—by yourself?” 

“If I can.” 

“Why, Rand?” 

His back still to her he gave a shrug. “T’ye ¢ 
haven’t 1? You can’t stay here with your foot | 
You might be made a cripple for life.” 

She detached her eyes from him and reached do 
she could draw the edge of the blanket away from 
It was swollen and discolored and she eyed it thou; 
but as Farlow abruptly stood up she jerked the fo. 
view. 

Another look had come into her face, a new one 
worried, hunted, though not the way it had been s 
“My hurt’s nothing, just a bruise. I’ve had haws; 
me before, lots of times; I haven’t been killed y 
can’t hit out for the Cayuse.” 

“T have to, Judy.” 

“T’m not going to let you. You’d be lost before 
over the horseback. You can’t make it.” 

Farlow went on working hurriedly. “I can tryt 

She hitched herself up in the bunk, wetting her 
they were dry. “What’s the sense of talking lil 
You’d be all twisted before you went ten miles. I 
the real trail we came in on. I was trying to mix) 
zigzagged every old way. I know it was me 
needn’t look at me like that; but I just had to,” 

He had stopped working. Over his shoulder 
eying her. ‘‘You tried deliberately to confuse me 
nodded laboriously, her face hunted. “Did you’ 
to get lost?” ; 

Judy gave a muffled cry. ‘Please! Haven’tIt 
Rand? It was only to keep you here. I figu 
wouldn’t try once you found out the trail was blin 
was just why. You believe me, don’t you?” 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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® SAILED for Europe on the 
twenty-fourth of December, on 
the St. Louis, and opened in Lon- 
January second. A graceful com- 
paid me by King Edward is worth 
yg. A few days after we gave a 
in honor of Her Majesty’s birth- 
eceived four beautifully marked 
its, accompanied by a card on 
vas the legend, ‘‘To John Philip 
from His Majesty, Sandring- 
I had them mounted and hung 
lining room. 
anuary thirtieth we played a sec- 
amand performance for the King. 
rhaps well to mention here that 
; a popular error about alleged 
nds by the English courts. A let- 
ye came first which read: ‘‘I am 
nded by His Majesty to ascertain 
onvenient for you to give a con- 
Windsor.” 
2were at Windsor for our second | 
nd performance. There wereabout 
ersons present. Before the per- 
ce, Lord Farquhar came to me and 
Mr. Sousa, we are to have the un- 
hing of two Sousa concerts at 
r tonight. When the children 
you were coming they had the 
hone rolled into the nursery and 
lected a program of your compo- 
and while you are giving your 
in the Waterloo Chambers they 
ng to give theirs in the nursery, 
1g your program as far as the 
will allow them.” 
wine the present Prince of Wales 
master of ceremoniesat that affair. 
King’s equerry came again and 
at the King was very anxious to 
; the end of the performance, the 
an national anthem. At the end 
rogram I passed the word to my 
wen to play The Star Spangled 
‘and then go into God Save the 
jlaying just as softly as possible 
dually growing louder. 
ught my band to its feet, the as- 
rising with us, the King, wearing 
a of a Knight of the Garter, standing most erect dur- 
rendition of The Star-Spangled Banner. And then 
almost inaudibly, came the sound of the British 
1. His Majesty’s face was a study—I was facing 
\s the music swelled and swelled, I thought I could 
is thoughts: ‘‘These aliens are asking God to save 
nd he, in the solemnity of the thought, seemed to 
aller and to become glorified. 
1e end of the concert, he came over and shook hands 
ly, told me how much he enjoyed the concert, and 
id that he had invited the band of the Scots Guards 
n the gallery to hear American music played as it 
be played, and the King and Queen, Mrs. Sousa 
yself chatted for some moments about America 
nericans. * 
© 


_ Caught in a Shower of Hats 


=R touring the cities of Great Britain, we sailed for 
nerica again. On August thirtieth we started for the 
at Willow Grove, then went to the Cincinnati Fall 
al and from there to the Indianapolis Fair. My 
#f The Fifth String, published not long before by an 
polis firm, attracted so much attention that when 


ed Indianapolis a dinner was given me by the firm, ° 


I met for the first time the great Hoosier poet, 
Thiteomb Riley. On my return to New York I 
. Riley some medicine and a box of my Havana 

hich elicited the following letter: 


“James Whitcomb Riley, 
‘Indianapolis. 
“Aug. 4, 1904. 
ILIP SOUSA, 
“Master of Melody. 
ar Mr. Sousa: The promised box of medicine is re- 
most gratefully—likewise the box of exquisite 
! ; and now, in consequence, like the lordly old 
ellow draws— 
“My presence ‘breathes a spicy scent 
*. Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 


Lieutenant Sousa Conducting the Band Battalion of the Great Lakes Naval Station, 1917 


Like the soft aromatic gales 
That meet the mariner who sails 
Through the Malaccas, and the seas 
That wash the shores of Celebes.’ 


“In return, all inadequate, I send you two favorite 
books of mine, together with last photograph, that 1 may 
beg the latest of your own. 

“The Child book you may hand on to your children, 
but I charge you, do most seriously ransack the other. 
Still we talk you over delightedly at our publishers, ever 
agreeing that you’re our kind of man. God bless you! 

“Most gratefully and truly yours, 

‘JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY.” 


We opened at the St. Louis World’s Fair in May, 1904, 
for a several weeks’ engagement. During our stay there 
the French Ambassador, Monsieur Jules Jusserand, pre- 
sented me, on behalf of his government, with the rosette 
of Officier de l’Instruction Publique de France, which gave 
me the golden palms and rosette of the French Academy, 
which I added to my various decorations. 

We volunteered to play at a reception and dinner given 
to Miss Alice Roosevelt, and I was the recipient of a beau- 
tiful bouquet of flowers from the young lady. 

After our engagement in St. Louis I went to Mitchell, 
South Dakota, to play at the Corn Palace Exposition. A 
company of vaudeville artists were there and entertained 
the public a couple of times a day in the same hall where 
we gave our concerts, but not at the same time. Among 
the actors taking part was one who had a comedy scene 
in which, among his properties, were about 200 hats that 
were kept in a net aad at a certain cue were freed and came 
tumbling on the stage. These hats were carefully picked 
up afterward and put back in the net for the next per- 
formance. 

We were on the stage, and in response to an insistent 
demand the band struck up the Manhattan Beach March. 
Just how it happened I don’t know; but in the middle of 
the number someone cut the rope that held the hats in the 
net, and we were the most surprised lot of men you ever 
saw when no less than 200 hats came tumbling through 
the air; and in the bells of the Sousaphones of the band 
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they were piled up at least three deep. 
The laughter was so great that you 
couldn’t hear the band. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss here to 
say a few words in praise of the splendid 
galaxy of American girls who haveassisted 
in our concerts as vocalists and violin so- 
loists. I recall Amy Leslie, famous critic 
of the Chicago News, in a review of one 
of our concerts, said she wondered how 
we could find so much talent and beauty 
at the same time; that every girl that 
sang or played with us was a good singer 
and very delightful to look at; that all 
seemed to combine beauty, grace and 
talent. 

There were a host of them with us, and 
almost without exception they are all 
married and doing well. The band got the 
reputation of being a matrimonial bureau. 
It didn’t make any difference how little 
inclination a girl might have to marry, 
she would be directed to the matrimonial 
highway the very moment she sang with 
the band. Among the first of our prima 
donnas was Marcelle Lindh, who married 
and became a famous artist of the German 
stage. Beautiful Lenora von Stosche, 
who played violin solos with us, married 
Lord Speyer and is now Lady Speyer. 
We had two Kentucky beauties, both 
very talented young women— Miss Currie 
Duke and Miss Florence Hardman. 


Beauty and the Band 


YRTA FRENCH, a talented so- 

prano, married a Philadelphia man, 
and Elizabeth Northrup is resting on her 
laurelsin Washington. Martina Johnston 
and Blanche Duffield have been married 
some years. Sweet Bertha Bucklin mar- 
ried a gentleman from Syracuse, but died 
some years since. The Hoyt sisters are 
still very much before the public, with 
their attractive duets. Elizabeth Schiller 
became a well-known German grand- 
opera singer, and sweet and lovable 
Jeanette Powers left us to marry the 
Wanamaker of Peoria, Carl Block. Lucy 
Ann Allen, a statuesque beauty, became Mrs. Haviland; 
and the Misses Rickard, Rocco, Grace Jenkins and Margel 
Gluck never miss a concert when I am in their towns. One 
of the ladies who has the reputation of singing in more than 
1000 concerts with the band is Miss Estelle Liebling, who 
toured Europe twice with us, and as her soloist companion 
she had the remarkable violinist, Maud Powell. 

Our artists on our first European tour were Misses 
Maude Reese Davies and Dorothy Hall. On our trip 
around the world, our vocal artist was Miss Virginia Root, 
and our violinist Miss Nicoline Zedeler, both now married 
and mothers. Beautiful characters and splendid artists. 

Miss Mary Baker, Miss Nora Fauchald and Miss Mar- 
gery Moody have contributed many happy hours in con- 
certizing with the band. And last but not least the charm- 
ing harpist Miss Winifred Bambrick. I will say for all of 
them, they wereanoble band of women. God bless them all! 

We returned to Europe in 1903 for a tour comprising 
the leading countries of the Continent. We opened in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, on May sixteenth. The audiences at 
the Cisnicelli where we played were, with the exception 
of the boys from the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Russian officers, their wives and civilian officials. The 
poorer class either hadn’t the means or the inclination to 
come. The royal box» was so draped that the occupants 
could not be seen. How often the Czar was present I do 
not know, but I imagine several times. We gave nine per- 
formances. 

Before I reached Russia, I received a telegram from my 
advance man saying, ‘‘The police authorities demand 
copies of the words to be sung by your vocalist—must be 
sent immediately.” 

As Miss Estelle Liebling, our vocal artist, sang colora- 
tura songs in which “‘ Ah” was apt to occur at any moment, 
I did not know the lines, aside from the ‘‘ Ah’s”’ of the num- 
bers she sang. Of course I couldn’t send a telegram stating 
that'the words consisted of a series of ‘‘Ah’s,’’ and it looked 
as if it wasn’t so easy to give concerts in Russia as it is in 
America. Having all programs and advertisements sub- 
mitted for approval to the official censor makes it rather 
hard, especially as songs are apt to be sung in half a dozen 
different languages. But something had to be done, so I 
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telegraphed the words of Annie Rooney and Marguerite 
as the words of the songs our vocalist was to use; so our 
vocalist got through the difficulty by singing the words of 
Annie Rooney to the tune of The Pearl of Brazil. 

I was also annoyed in St. Petersburg at finding the town 
plastered with the name of some supposed rival who seemed 
to have come at the same time and who called himself 
Cyza. I wondered who this Cyza was and remonstrated 
with my advertising agent for not billing me as largely. 
However, I found out afterward that “‘Cyza’”’ is the 
Russian way of spelling “‘Sousa.”’ 

There have been instances when I have played the 
national anthem in which the intensity of public feeling 
and patriotism of the audiences evoked great enthusiasm, 
but I can remember no instance where the song was re- 
ceived with greater acclaim than in Russia. During my 
tour of Europe in 1903 we were in St. Petersburg on the 
Czar’s birthday. When I came to my dressing room in the 
Cirque Cisnicelli, which corresponds to our New York 
Hippodrome, I was waited upon by the secretary of the 
prefect of the city, who requested that I open my perform- 
ance with the Russian national anthem. 

“And,” said he, “‘if it meets with a demonstration, will 
you kindly repeat it?’ 

I said I would. ‘And,’ he continued, “if it meets 
with a further demonstration, will you repeat it again?” 
I said I would repeat it just so long as a majority of the 
audience applauded. 

The audience consisted almost entirely of members of 
the nobility and the military, with their wives, sweet- 
hearts, sons and daughters. At the playing of the first 
note the entire audience rose and every man, almost all in 
uniform, came to a salute. At the end of the anthem there 
was great applause, and I was compelled to play the air 
four times before the audience was satisfied. 


The Analogy Between Man and Music 


(Oe. RETIRING to my dressing room at the end of the 
first part, I was again visited by the secretary, who 
told me it was the wish of the prefect that I begin the sec- 
ond part of my program with the national anthem of Amer- 
ica, and that he would have an official announce to the 
public beforehand the name and sentiment of the song. 

Before we began our second part, a tall Russian an- 
nounced to the public the name and character of the words 
of The Star-Spangled Banner, and I have never heard more 
sincere or lasting applause for any musical number than 
that which greeted our national anthem. We were com- 
pelled to repeat it 
no less than four 
times, with every- 
one in the vast 
hall standing and 
the military men 
holding hands to 
their caps in the 
attitude of salute; 
and I am sure that 
no body of musi- 
cians ever played 
a piece with more 
fervor, dignity and 
spirit than our 
boys did The Star- 
Spangled Banner 
in the capital of 
the Russian Em- 
pire. 

At the end of 
our St. Petersburg 
season we went to 
Warsaw, Poland, 
and opened there 
on May twenty- 
second. I stopped 
at the hotel built 
by Mr. Paderew- 
ski, and I want to 
congratulate the 
gentleman, for he 
evidently had ad- 
mired many things 
in American hotels 
which he had 
placed in his War- 
saw house to the 
advantage of his 
guests. 

At the inter- 
mission Monsieur 
Jean de Reszke 
came back with 
Godfrey Turner, 
treasurer of the or- 
ganization. Mr. 
Turner had with 
him astatement of 
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John Philip Sousa Heading the 


the receipts which, if I remember rightly, were about 5000 
rubles, or $2600 American money, and showed me, with 
anger, the various items charged against it. There were so 
many hundred rubles for police tax, so many for orphans’ 
tax,so many for school tax, and soon. I turned to Monsieur 
de Reszke and said, ‘Just read this,” handing him the 
statement. 

De Reszke handed it back to me, saying, “Forget it, 
Sousa; you’re not in America.” 

From Warsaw we went to Vienna, where we gave eight 
concerts. After the first matinées I had a caller at my 
dressing room, Mr. Emil Lindau, a dramatist, and brother 
of Paul Lindau. We began talking about Viennese com- 
posers and compositions, and I said, ‘‘Is the Blue Danube 
still popular in Vienna?” 

He said, ‘‘The Blue Danube will endure as long as 
Vienna endures.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “I’m going to play it 
tonight as an encore.” 

I did, and it was received with tremendous applause; 
and as an encore to that I played The Stars and Stripes 
Forever, which met with uproarious delight. One of the 
papers was kind enough to say that the performance of the 
waltz as played by my band was the first time it had really 
been heard since Johann Strauss had died. It was flatter- 
ing, if true. 

When I left St. Petersburg I bought a hat such as was 
used by some of the officers in the Civil War, a black 
slouch hat. When we reached Vienna, newspapermen at 
the station who came for an interview spoke in their re- 
ports of my arrival and described my uniform, and dwelt 
on the American hat I was wearing, one that was unknown 
in any country save America. When I looked for the name 
of the maker of the hat I found it was manufactured in 
Vienna. 

The analogy between man and music has not escaped the 
close observer. We say an instrument is in tune when the 
several strings or chords are of such tension that each gives 
the proper sound and the sounds are at due intervals. So 
it is with man. When his heart is filled with courage, hap- 
piness, love, ambition and general goodness, adjustment is 
so perfect that he is in tune with all Nature and the infinite. 
But should weariness, disappointment, envy or illness 
crawl in, the balance is lost and the chords of life jangle. 
Tune as applied to a pleasing melodic invention is the soul 
of music. No tuneless composition has ever lived. Though 
harmonic cleverness and orchestric painting may attract 
for a time, tune alone survives, and man loves tune to the 
extent that many of the simplest airs are embedded in his 
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mind from infancy to the grave. My memory recs 
delightful bits that have been with me many, many 
one a child’s song: 


Ev’ry little wavelet has its nighteap on, 
Nightcap, white cap, nightcap on; 
Ev’ry little wavelet has its nightcap on, 
So early in the morning! 


And the other: 


The Minstrel Boy to the war has gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him. 


The fondness of humankind for simple tunes, son 
ing only the merit of jingles, is as instinctive as adm 
for the nut-brown maid of the country lane or the 
soldier off to fight for his country’s cause. 


The Queen of the Musical Family 


APS peculiarities of instruments are duplicated 
characteristics of humankind, the wide range af 
interesting study. The queen of the musical family 
violin, sensitive under all conditions, capable of th 
minute gradations of sound and pitch; now senti 
now brilliant, now coquettish, now breathing notes 
sionate love. Look about you and you will find the: 
double among some you know; high-strung, di 
capable of all the emotions, beautiful in the stirriy 
monies of affection and sympathy. Another affinity 
heavy-going, stolid, slow-thinking, one-idea man wh 
is little more than punctuating time with bre 
luncheon, dinner, sleep; breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
ad infinitum, with the bass drum, with its ‘Thump, t 
thump, thump,” and again “Thump, thump, t 
thump’’; the thump, like the meals and sleep of th 
may be great or little, but it is always “Thump, t 
thump, thump!” 

Then again, we have the man in life, like the instr 
in the orchestra, destined never to rise above secon 
tion. A third-alto-horn man may envy a solo-alt 
but he remains a third-alto man. A second trombor 
cast jealous eyes at his brother in the first chair, 
availeth him not. Fourth cornets and second { 
eighth clarinets and sixth trumpets may deride then 
of the instrumental group, but they remain in obs 
If instruments were born equal, all would be sovel 
and if men were born equal, all would be soloists. 

Dispositions in instruments and people go hand in 
The shrieking fife and hysterical woman are twin 
both can b 
nuisances 
golden thr 
the oboe’sto 
the beautifu 
of shy sixtee’ 
arm in arm 
pomp and ci 
stance o! 
emperor are 
plified in tl 
bleness 0 
trombone 
languorous | 
the summer 
echoed i! 
rhythm of tl 
dalusian g 
The love prc 
is pictured i 
impassioned 
ody enuncia' 
the tenor ¢ 
the cello, whi 
flirty gigglit 
the shallov 
quette find 
mate in the 
flights of th 
colo. Thema! 
never deviat 
sort of anir 
ordinance, |! 
his rival in th 
itive “Umpl 
the bass h 
while the u 
cided never 
make-up-his- 
individual mi 
classed with 
hesitating “1 
of the | 
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Smiles 


Measure Chrysler Four’s per- 
formance and economy 
against investment and you 
will find no other car to 
match it. 


Into Chrysler Four is built the 
ability for sustained speeds as 


_ greatas 58miles an hour—you 


a 


i 
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flash from 5 to 25 miles an hour 
in 8 seconds—with an ease 
and smoothness you never 
thought possible for any car 


near the Chrysler Four price. 


CHRYSLER SIX 


Phaeton - $1305 
Coach - 1445 
Roadster - 1625 

n= - - - 1695 
Royal Coupe - - - 1795 
Brougham - -— - 1865 
Imperial - - - 1995 
Crown Imperial - - 2095 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
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formance results you enjoy a 
fuel economy as high as 25 


. miles to the gallon. 


Ride in the Chrysler Four 
and sense for yourself the 
satisfying thrill of its brilliant 
performance. 


Never before have such out- 
standing qualities been blend- 
ed with so much comfort and 
such beauty of appearance. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires, 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers 
are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Ask about 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car number- 
ing system, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


Over the roughest spots you 
will enjoy a roadability that 
you would go a long way to 
duplicate. When you drive 
you will steer and handle the 
car with a new and delightful 
ease and security. 


Our nearest dealer is eager 
to give you the Chrysler Four 
demonstration that will re- 
vise all your previous ideas 
of performance in a car at 
this price. 


CHRYSLER FOUR 


Touring Car - $ 805 
Club Coupe - - - 995 
Coach - - - - 1045 
Sedan - - - < 1095 


Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes 

at slight extra cost. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


SHRYSLER FOUR 
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manufacturing plants in America was sit- 

ting on the front porch of his summer home 
in Vermont, gazing idly at several youngsters at 
play in the shady street. Gradually his attention became 
centered on a boy of the group who was whizzing up and 
down the sidewalk on what appeared to be a two-by-four 
plank on tiny wheels, guided by a fence picket stuck up- 
right at the front. 

“Toot, toot!”’ the young engineer of the contrivance 
shouted to warn fellow playmates out of his path. “‘Toot, 
toot! One side or a leg off!” 

The boys and girls who were not running alongside the 
flying lad on the two-wheeled plank, begging ‘‘ Me next,”’ 
looked on with eager eyes. 

All this the toy manufacturer saw and heard in a hazy 
sort of way. He was seeing and hearing subconsciously. 
Then, quite suddenly, as if he had received an unexpected 
shock, he leaped to his feet. There was the light of discov- 
ery in his eyes. No longer was he the ease-seeking summer 
visitor, but the manufacturer of toys, a business man. 

It took him but a moment to reach the street and get the 
attention of the boy on the scooting plank. 

““What do you call that thing?” he asked, pointing to 
the lad’s queer vehicle. 

“Tt’s my scooter!” 

“Scooter! Good name!” said the toy magnate mus- 
ingly. Then, to the boy, ‘‘How did you make it?” 

“‘Hasy!’’ admitted the juvenile inventor. ‘Just took 
this plank and mounted it on the wheels of a roller skate— 
two wheels in front, two in the back. Then I stuck this 
picket up in front to steer it. That’s all.” 

““Want to sell it?” 

“No, sir!’’ This emphatically; and as if he feared the 
man would attempt to take it from him, the boy moved 
off. The man followed, laughing ingratiatingly. 

**T’ll give you two dollars for it.” 

The temptation was not great enough. The boy shook 
his head. 

“Five!” said the manufacturer. 

The inventor of the contrivance looked to his friends for 
advice. Several shook their heads negatively. But five 
dollars is five dollars, and the boy reluctantly closed the 
deal by saying, ‘All right, for five dollars.” 


[om president of one of the largest toy- 


How the Scooter Came to Town 


HAT night the toy manufacturer, cutting short his vaca- 

tion, took a train for New York, the crudely constructed 
invention in his trunk. The next afternoon he called the 
foreman of his toy plant and half a dozen of his best sales- 
men into his office. Triumphantly he brought forth the 
plank on wheels, replaced the picket which he had removed 
for the purpose of packing, and smiling proudly, asked, 
“Well, what do you think of it?”’ 

“What is it?’’ someone asked. 

“That’s a scooter!”’ declared the boss as proudly as if he 
were exhibiting a rare gem. 

““How’s it work?”’ asked the foreman. 

“The operator puts one foot on this plank and with the 
other propels the machine. They can go like the dickens too.” 

He then explained how he came to buy 
it. He told of the inventor’s reluctance 
to sell it, of the great eagerness of the 
boy’s playmates to ride on it, and the way 
it was made. 

“Great!’’ said the chief salesman. 
“Make a few improvements on that thing 
and you'll have one of the greatest selling 
toys in the world. It’s got everything! 
A boy made it; other boys and even girls 
wanted to ride on it; it satisfies a kid’s 
desire for speed and action, and it is sim- 
ple to operate. It’s got everything, boss, 
everything!”’ 

Then and there the foreman who 
knew a lot about wheel toys pointed 
out the necessary improvements—higher, 
rubber-tired wheels, one in front and one 
in rear, with roller bearings, rubber tread 
on bottom board, ball-bearing steering 
gear attached to front wheel, a little red 
paint and, lo, a real scooter for the boy 
or girl who loves speed and tricky stuff. 

In this manner the most popular wheel 
toy of all time came into being eight 
years ago. In less than six months it 
was known the world over. Today it is 
among the six best sellers and well up 
toward the top of the list. It has under- 
gone several improvements, what with 
brakes, disk wheels, curved front forks 
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and other minor additions; but basically it is the same 
scooter that was born in the fertile brain of a Vermont 
schoolboy. 

The scooter came to toyland by a quick and easy route. 
The boy who invented it probably got the idea from the 
simple act of rolling himself along on one skate. But not 
all toys that win tremendous popularity are conceived so 
painlessly. 

Boys and girls, as well as their parents, have decided 
likes and dislikes in toys. Babes one to three years old like 
toys they can handle, such as blocks, dolls, woolly animals 
and balls of soft material. When boys reach the make- 
believe age, which toy dealers say is three years, their 
imaginations begin to work overtime. From then until 
they are six they like colors, transparent slates on which 
they can draw flowers, animals and cartoons, building 
blocks, mechanical trains and engines. Girls, during this 
period, like to play house and crave plenty of miniature 
household implements. 

From six to ten is the constructive age, when the wise 
father buys his boy tool chests, structural toys or anything 
out of which the boy can make something. While the boy 
is going through this stage of development, however, the 
household furniture is in grave danger. That tool chest is 
liable to work havoc, especially if it contains a saw. Girls 
from six to ten, unless they are of the tomboy type, want 
only dolls and doll houses, baby carriages and facilities for 
washing and ironing doll clothes. 

Boys begin to tire of indoor sports when they reach the 
age of ten, and from then until they are fifteen or sixteen 
they show a decided leaning toward sleds, skates, hockey, 
bicycles, fishing and hunting outfits, boats and boxing 
gloves. Girls are apt to put aside their dolls and doll houses 
and go in for tennis, hockey, croquet and other lawn games. 

Warlike toys, which have been favored playthings of 
children since 1000 years before Abraham, hit the heights 
and depths of popularity in America in 1917 and 1918. 
Before we entered the war, tin soldiers, toy cannons, forts, 
sabers and guns enjoyed enormous popularity. Every boy 
wanted to be a captain, every girl a Red Cross nurse. They 
were in tune with the spirit of the time. But when we got 
into the big conflict and fathers and brothers joined the 
colors, when homes were disrupted and the casualty lists 
began appearing in the newspapers, the glamour of war 
sickened and died in the hearts of American mothers. War- 
like toys scattered about the nursery or over the kitchen 
floor reminded them too vividly of the carnage “over 
there.’’ And when they saw their boys playing with minia- 
ture implements of war, and wishing they were big and old 
enough to don uniforms, they decided to do nothing to en- 
courage the militaristic spirit in their offspring. Then the 
sale of tin soldiers and other reminders of war took a de- 
cided slump. Today they are back in favor, however, and 
are numbered among the best sellers. 

It was an actress with a temperamental Pomeranian pup 
that launched the floating toy on its permanently popular 
way. This pup simply would not behave while being bathed. 


e 
“Now, Billy, Don’t be So Selfish! 
With the Electric Train!”"’ 


You Know it’s Your Father's Turn to Play 


December 12 


He barked, squirmed, kicked and bit eve 
ond he was in the tub. One day his 
accidentally dropped the red rubber spe 
which she was bathing the Pome 
floated gently to one side of the tub and imme 
eyes of the pup were onit. The dog stopped bark 
ing and kicking and tried to retrieve the spo 
paw. When the sponge sank and then bobb 
the canine seemed greatly amused. He continu 
merge it with his paw and then release it. Tk 
had an easy time of it that day, and the next 
bathed her pet she tossed two extra sponges i 
The pup was still more pleased, still more docil 
Naturally, the actress told her friends of he 
One of those she told was a mother with a bab 
not temperamental, but disliked the bathtub p 
cause sometime or another she had been placed in it 
the water was too hot for her tender skin. This 
went home and experimented with her baby by pl: 
soft rubber ball in the tub. The child ceased its er 
once and became interested in the ball. Thereaft 
mother had no trouble bathing her infant, an 
ful moment sat down and wrote a letter to a women’: 
azine telling of her experience. A toy manufacturer, 
the letter, immediately began manufacturing floatin 
which won high favor with mothers. 2 


Tragic Figures in Toyland 


T WAS no less a personage than King Hen: 

France, called the greatest fop of all ages, wh« 
started the craze for the cup-and-ball game. In th 
it was quite the thing to ape royalty. So when H 
jesty’s fondness for this innocent pastime becan 
rooted that he played it on the streets of Paris, 
immediately became the rage all over the Contin 
wasn’t long until it was being played all over th 
world. 

Some of the most popular toys on the marke 
were made famous by the comic-strip artists in the 
and Sunday newspapers long before manufacture 
alized that children would like to have toy model 
favorite funnies. 4 

The people of the United States spent more t 
000,000 for the 7000 or 8000 varieties of toys or playt 
manufactured here or imported to this country in 
This year, toy experts prophesy, they will spend cl 
$225,000,000. 

Many of these playthings are expensive and not 
them by any means are bought solely for the pleas 
children. One Fifth Avenue toy shop, patronized ¢ 
by men and women of means, has any number of 
which are priced, and sell readily enough, at $200 and 
Here a poor little rich girl can and often does buy | 
house for $300, while her poor little rich brother step: 
to the other side of the room and selects a toy yacht ' 
sets his father back $350. ‘ 

Here almost any day of. the year one can see ba! 
brokers, moving-picture kings and queens, and some 
even royalty from over the seas, purchasing dolls, 
orately constructed railroad systems, with switches, 
nels and block-signal systems, yé 
speed boats and other toys, paying er 
for a single item to keep an ord 
family in comparative luxury foram 

Here, too, one sees the toy-star' 
men and women wrinkled with age,1 
of step, with sight or hearing impal 
buying toys with the prodigality 
Robin Hood. These men and wome 
the most tragic figures in toylanc¢ 
one could look into their past, one. 
ably would see that their childhoc 
spent in a toyless world, a sordid, ¢ 
less world of poverty and h 
tears. Denied childhood’s rightful 
tage of amusement and play, they 
indulge their natural craving for to 
the fullest. j 

One of this army of toy-starved 
old man on the shady side of sev 
He was born and reared in an indu 
center not far from a large city. 
mother was an invalid, his father 
many good intentions which he neve 
filled. Their home was a squalid § 
on the outskirts of town. But ev! 
that poor section of the city oth 
had sleds and kites and wagons. 
the boy had none of these, ot 
were loath to take him into 

(Continued on Page 22 
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The Oakland Harmonic Balancer 7 
is remarkable new feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to the : 
h f ; 4 aed neon . ci ats A. New Oakland Six en- 
land Six engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torsional vibration in any gine with The Harmonic 
tomobile engine is caused by the twist of the crankshaft under repeated piston impulses. Balancer—uniformly 
¢ Harmonic Balancer—built into the Oakland crankshaft—exerts an equal twist- smooth at all speeds. 
A 


y force in the opposite direction, which counteracts the twist of the crankshaft, thus stop- 


1g vibration at its source. This means new thrills of motoring pleasure, longer car life. Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 
a device for measuring torsional vibration 


a) 
ps 
Q 
o 


4icture the joy of your family Christmas Day on seeing this new 
Jakland Six waiting at the door. And think of the benefits of health, 
omfort and satisfaction they will derive from its possession for years 
© come. You can select no wiser nor more wonderful gift than 
he car that is winning and holding the good will of all who buy it. 


yadster Touring g Coach Landau Coupe g Sedan Gent Sedan 
rice $1095) (Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295) (Old Price $1545) (Old Price $1645) 


All prices at factory ~ — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the industry, 
have been made still lower. You can now save as much as $40 to $60 in your time payment costs. 
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through me! 
—says Traffic Film 


“all cars 
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RAFFIC FILM is a coat- 
ing formed of sticky parti- 
cles of oil, blown back onto 
your car by the exhaust of the 


car ahead. 


The instant it touches your 
car it sticks tight, gathers dust, 
and gradually hides the color 
and lustre of the finish. You, 
yourself, know how hard it is 


to wash away this film. 


Owners of Duco-finished cars 
can wipe off Traffic Film, 
revealing the full beauty of the 
Duco finish, by using a little 
Duco Polish No. 7 on a cloth. 


It is produced by the same 
chemical engineers who created 
Duco, the enduring finish, and 
is the polish which is specifically 


recommended by them for use 


Duco-finished cars. 


on 


If your dealer cannot supply it, 


mail the coupon below. 


Polish Duco with Duco Polish 


Pony OF Ne, 
Rooue 
RUN ws 


MOURS €Co, Inc. 
TS Division : 
U.S.A, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find [check] [money order] for $1 
send me a pint can of Duco Polish No. 7. 


Name........ 


Address 


. Please 
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CALM DAW IN IOLLYWOOD 


Then on July 20, 1915, Ince, Sennett, 
Griffith and Aitken met by prearrangement 
in the Fred Harvey House at La Junta, 
Colorado, a halfway point between the two 
coasts, and Triangle was the result. The 
company was incorporated for $5,000,000 
with Aitken as President, Baumann as vice 
president and Adam and Charles Kessel as 
secretary and auditor, respectively. 

Before Aitken could get back to 60 Wall 
Street, Mutual’s directors had met, deposed 
him as president and elected Freuler in his 
place. Aitken’s reply was to begin signing 
up for Triangle all the available stars of 
Broadway at Klondike salaries, to lease the 
Knickerbocker as a Broadway first-run 
house with Rothafel in charge, to announce 
a chain of picture theaters nation-wide and 
of unprecedented pretentiousness, and to 
predict a two-dollar top scale. Not even he 
seriously believed that anyone would pay 
two dollars to see his pictures in a day when 
five and ten cents was the pre- 
vailing scale, but it was valuable 
ballyhoo. 

I was playing in Gilbert and 
Sullivan repertoire at the Forty- 
eighth Street Theater in the late 
spring of 1915 when Aitken of- 
fered me a picture contract for 
one year at $83,000. I had not 
taken the movies very seriously, 
but I took the $83,000 and an 
early train for Hollywood. All 
my life I have had the merriest 
of dispositions, but I was un- 
equal to laughing $83,000 off. 

I was not, as I recall it, met at 
the Los Angeles station by an 
admiring and grateful crowd of 
fellow film actors and actresses 
who pelted me with roses. The 
men and women of the California 
film colony who had been labor- 
ing at $25 to $150 a week viewed 
this descent in force of the $1000- 
a-week high hats of Broadway 
with a jaundiced eye. They had 
toiled and sweated long in the 
vineyards and now that the 
grapes were ripe we fair-haired 
boys and girls of the legitimate 
were to eat the fruit; eat it pat- 
ronizingly with slightly curled 
lips. 


Screen Mortality 


They had their revenge 
shortly, but not many of them 
remained to enjoy it, for the 
mortality rate of the screen al- 
ways has been appalling. Of the 
great names of the film world in 
1915, actors, actresses, direc- 
tors, those who survive undimin- 
ished may be counted upon the 
fingers of a careless sawmill hand. 
In the short interval others 
have shot up from the obscurity of extras 
and bits to blaze briefly and fade swiftly, 
gone with the cross-word puzzle, mah-jongg 
and last year’s favorite fox-trot tune. The 
lords and ladies of Hollywood of 1925, with 
an exception here and there, then were 
hangers-on on the fringes of the studios, 
school children or mere units in the census 
statistics. 

Gloria Swanson was a Keystone bathing 
girl, recently from behind the counter of 
a Pittsburgh department store. Harold 
Lloyd was a new and nameless shadow 
in Hal Roach’s one-reel comedies. Ramon 
Navarro was a Wall Street messen- 
ger, and Mr. Rodolfo A. F. R. P. F. G. di 
Valentini d’Antonguolla, now more tersely 
known as Rudolph Valentino, had just 
arrived from Italy to teach wealthy and 


| leisured New York matrons how to tango. 


When the tango lapsed he journeyed to 
California to earn ten dollars a day some 
days as an extra. Appalonia Chalupez was 
dancing ina Warsaw cabaret. Sheis known 
to you as Pola Negri. 


(Continued from Page 14) 


There is nothing in this to any one’s dis- 
credit. I cite it only to evidence the giddy 
romance of the institution, infinitely more 
glamorous, more comic, more tragic, more 
thrilling than the gaudy stuff thatit photo- 
graphs. 

Producers and exhibitors were, many of 
them, emerging from pants factories and 
penny arcades. It was about this time that 
Marcus Loew and Joseph Schenck, both 
now imposing figures in the show business, 
were opening the Royal Theater in Brook- 
lyn. Loew had accumulated $115,000 run- 
ning store shows and he put all of it into 
the Royal, rented a picture program costing 
him eighty dollars a week and opened the 
house at ten cents. He confined his adver- 
tising, as he always had done, to posters in 
front of the theater. The first day the Royal 
played to one paid spectator. When the 
lone customer was leaving the theater Loew 
stopped him, told him that the performance 
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The PresHollywood Douglas Fairbanks in 
Frenzied Finance, 1905 


was a dress rehearsal, that the box office 
had taken his money by mistake, and offered 
to refund the dime. The second day the 
gross jumped to twelve dollars, the third it 
went to seventeen dollars where it might 
have stayed had the business agent of the 
stage hands’ union not called with an ulti- 
mation. He demanded that Loew put a 
crew of five union men on the stage in- 
stanter, although the house was playing 
pictures only. Loew, who had no more ex- 
perience with unions than he had with ad- 
vertising, opened his books to the business 
agent, even offered to sell the union a half 
interest and let it run the stage, but the 
agent was not interested in hard-luck stories 
and left with a warning. 

Two days later a regiment of sandwich 
men appeared on the streets of the Borough 
Hall district of Brooklyn each carrying the 
placard: 


LOEW’s RoyAL THEATER 
Is UNFAIR TO UNION LABOR 


Do Not PATRONIZE IT 


‘is closely related by ties of 


Business at the box office leaped 
denly. Downtown Brooklyn, which 
had heard of Loew’s Royal, came ay 
see what all the shooting was a 
Mr. Loew learned something aba 
tising that he never has forg 
Royal made a net profit of $ 
first year and carried Mr. 
ownership of the most powe 
picture and vaudeville houses 
try; to the presidency of Me 
which with Famous Players 
First National forms the 
pictures, all closely allied; a 
manding position in the indu 


friendship. His son, Arthur, n 


buting corporations, married 
only daughter, and the Zukor- 


trol nearly 30 per ce 
total seating of the cor 
are expanding rapidly 


Puppet Play 


Sam Goldwyn, né 
was making gloves in 
ville, New York, and de 
the Democrats and { 
gents who had just 
tariff off the im 
.. In New Yo 
1912 or 1913 on busi 
disgruntled Goldfish 
tered his brother-in-] 
Lasky, Cecil de Mille ai 
Friend at lunch iz 
Lasky was a produ 
ville acts, De Mille an 
fore the luncheon ch 
paid Goldfish, Lasky 
each had put up §$ 
Mille took the $15,000 
wood, rented a stabl 
Street, and ground o' 
of the Lasky pictures, 
Man. S 

My first picture ¥ 
Quixote. AsIstudied 
story, which I had not 
til then, I fell captive 
mad, lean knight, as 
who ever read him, 
all my actor’s disda 
films. No boy or gil 
raised to stardom ever 
first picture with gre 
than I. I thought I 
me an opportunity to 
an immortal character 
in a fashion impossib 
own stage. But my new 
siasm wilted progressivel 
the camera began to grin 

The actor in the films is the crea 
the director. The director is an impor 
factor in the speaking stage, mo: 80 | 
the spectator often realizes, but in the 
tures he dwarfs the players. They are] 


pets dancing at the ends of strings t 
piping, seldom knowing anything of 
sequence of the story they are enacting 
little of its sense; theirs not tor N 


theirs but to clown or ery when ee 
megaphoned voice instructs them to. 
more initiative is expected or desire 
them than of a squad of soldiers b 
drilled by a top sergeant in the manu: 
arms. ; = 
Perhaps if Don Quixote had fallen wl 
the direction of D. W. Griffith it might! 
been a mark to date from in pictures, 
Griffith’s heart and most of his time, 2 a 
as I could observe, were going into 
spectacle Intolerance, which he was | 
ducing on his own. He did write and di 
The Lamb, Douglas Fairbanks’ first 
ture, and I have been told that W 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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ows the Packard Six 
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Detroit. Both the 
ckard Six and the 
ickard Eight are 
ailable in nine body 
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five enclosed. 
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SK five men the lowest price at 

which a Packard Six closed car 

may be bought and all but one will 
say four or five thousand dollars. 


And quite naturally, for it is hard 
to associate the beauty and distinc- 
tion of a Packard with any price 


other than the highest. 


Yet the great majority are wrong! 


What is the Price of the Packard Six? 


PACKARD 


ei: Slate te ae 
el aR CO ERIRE Ceneen: | 


To them Packard offers what is in 
effect a #1500 reduction. 


The price of the Packard Six five-pas- 
senger sedan is but *2585 at Detroit, 
including all necessary accessories. 


Furthermore, Packard cars may be 
bought on a payment plan—with 
both down and monthly payments 
relatively small. 


THE MAN 


WHO OWNS 


sought jweeter 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
film was finished he said to the actor, 
“You’d better take your monkey shines to 
Sennett; they’re more in his line.” 
No film is shot in the sequence in which 
| it is shown on the screen. All the scenes 
falling on one location are taken in any 
order that the director sees fit until that 
set, or location, is disposed of. The final 
fifty feet of a photoplay may have been 
among the first to be shot. ° 
Our first set was a stable built in the 
studio. For five hours of a hot California 
day I rolled in the straw of the stable, which 
I shared with every sand flea and ant in 
California, clowning low comedy, much of 


it written, not by Cervantes but by a 


scenarist; stopping only to swab the perspi- 
ration that drenched me and doing that 
only because beads of sweat on the face 
photographed as pockmarks, when the di- 


rector announced, ‘“‘Now, Mr. Hopper, we 


will have the death scene.” 
It appeared that the stable set had to be 
removed to make way for another and that 


pipe-tilled hours 


OHN BAGLEY was a master 
Virginia tobacco blender in 
But he 


secretly treasured one ambition | 


a pipe-smoking age. 


... to perfect the most fragrant _ 
tobacco in the world! With an 
aroma sweet as a June breath 


One that 


would win the approval of the 


from sunny Dixie! 


ladies of the household as well 
as the applause of the master. 
And in a sun-cured Virginia 
tobacco leaf he found this ir- 
resistible aroma. 


Buckingham he called it, Sir 
..and Buckingham it is that 


your dealer now offers you to- 
day. Sun-cured, blended and 


aged in John Bagley’s inimitable 


way. The most fragrant pipe 


smoke in the world. 


my death throes were down in the con- 
tinuity for the stable. 

I protested. “I want this death to sig- 
nify something more than decomposition,” 


|I said bitterly. “It is symbolical. At 
| least let me know why I die.” 


Not even the director, it developed, 
knew that at this stage of the proceed- 
ings. 

“My dearsir!’’ I balked. ‘You might 
just as well ask me to be nauseated now 
and give me the emetic three weeks 
later.” 

But die I did, then and there. Cer- 
vantes saw fit to kill his hero of brain 
fever, but Hollywood’s he-men all die 
with their boots on, and it was down in 
the scenario that I was to be shot. So 


_ I fell mortally wounded, why or by whom 


I had not then the remotest idea, and 


| contorted my face and limbs this way 
| and that way as the megaphone told me 


to do, for all the world like a fat woman 
on her bedroom floor taking her daily 
dozen to the voice of a phonograph rec- 


|ord. I did sneak in a little dying of my 


own, and—may I say it?—it was pretty 


/good; also as realistic as my cinema 


collapse, which was to come. 

We were twelve weeks on Don Quix- 
ote. The film ran seven reels in its final 
form. Its only success was in Latin 
America, where the story was more 
familiar to picture audiences than in 
English-speaking lands. Present-day 
audiences would recognize the names of 
only three members of that company, 


| Monte Blue, George Walsh and Fay Tin- 


Married? Smoke apipeful tonight 
...inyour Wife’s presence! 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c—back 
will come a full-size package. 


x, 7a by y 


e 
encoarocrarco- 


New York City 


Duckingham 


Smoking Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet | 
15c in the tin 


cher. ‘Blue and Walsh have risen to star- 
dom and Miss Tincher to a considerable 
fameasa comedienne and character woman. 


Somersaulting Into Fame 


Blue, ten years ago a newcomer and an 
unknown, doubled for me in the extra- 
hazardous scenes. Having in mind Sir 
Loring in Conan Doyle’s The White Com- 
pany, who had vowed that he would wear a 
blinder on one eye until he had accom- 
plished some noble purpose, I had suggested 
to the director that we have Quixote pledge 
himself to ride backward on Rosinante as 
one of his fantastic vows. That, in turn, 
suggested having the don brushed off the 
back of his faithful steed by a low-hanging 
limb. 

Blue took my place, the old hack set off 
at a decrepit trot for the tree, the branch 
performed its part perfectly and Blue 
turned a complete somersault and landed 
with an appalling thud on his back on the 
sun-baked California earth. A sympa- 
thetic shudder scurried up my spine. 

Blue lifted his head from the ground 
far enough to catch the eye of the director 
and asked artlessly, ‘Was that all right, 
Mr. Dillon, or do you want me to do it 
over?”’ 

There’s no keeping down a lad of this 
spirit. I marked him then as a young man 
going somewhere. The script called for 
George Walsh to throw himself into a 
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mountain torrent, whence Don Quixote was 
to endeavor to rescue him. I am not ex- 
actly a leaping rainbow trout and shud- 
dered at the prospect, until I learned that 
the invaluable Monte would double for me 
again. But when the available mountain 
torrents came to be canvassed all were 
found to be dry. Mr. Walsh might incur 
a fractured skull, but he must give up all 
hope of a watery grave. With traditional 
resourcefulness I summoned up from my 
exhaustless store of classic lore the demise 
a la Cleopatra. 

“Don’t fake it with the harmless and in- 
valuable gopher snake, which happens to be 
protected by law,’’ I counseled, with an 
artistic integrity born of the knowledge 
that it was Walsh who was to be the ser- 
pent’s playmate, “but get a snake with a 
punch. California won’t miss one rattler 
more or less.” 

Dillon sent off to a Los Angeles dealer for 
eight dollars’ worth of snake and got for his 
money a kindly old gentleman reptile with 
eight rattles and a button, whose altruism 
had been enhanced by the lancing of his 
poison ducts. Emmett Rice, an extraor- 
dinary character in charge of the zoo on the 
lot, whose easy and utter dominance over 
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Mary Pickford When She Was the “‘Biograph 
Blonde’’ at $5 a Day 


all his charges was uncanny, appeared with 
the reptile wrapped around his arm, laid it 
on the sand, coiled it with a finger, chucked 
it under the chin and lifted the head in the 
manner of a photographer arranging a 
sitter. 

The close ups of the snake taken, Walsh 
gingerly picked it up some six inches back 
of its rearing head and bared his bosom. 
This was followed in the completed film by 
a flash-back showing me galloping madly on 
Rosinante to the rescue. In his intense dis- 
taste of the snake, Walsh unconsciously 
squeezed it too tightly for its comfort and 
it turned and struck him on the forefinger. 
The actor screamed and hurled the rattler 
at least thirty feet into the air. Rice shot 
out an arm and caught his pet as it de- 
scended. It coiled around his arm, he 
stroked its head soothingly and the snake 
was restored to placidity in an instant. The 
scene had to be retaken and Walsh was 
careful the second time to seize the reptile 
just behind the head. 

After we had used up five hundred feet on 
the scene, some pedant from the intelli- 
gence corps sent out a memorandum to the 
effect that the rattlesnake was not indige- 
nous to Spain. Walsh balked at any further 
association with the family Ophidia, so the 
rattler’s castanets were painted out in the 
developing room and it appeared ultimately 
on the screen as a Spanish adder minus the 
alarm-clock tail. 

Titles are as common as cafeterias and 
their linen sometimes as soiled in Hollywood 
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these days, but not so in ’15. Beg 
Tree, I imagine, was the first kn: 
grace those shores. I had known 
London and the deference paid him a, 
manager of His Majesty’s Theate; 
British stage-door keeper tips his ha; 
actor and the sceneshifter steps a 
permit one to pass. Once whenI wa 
ing in London an English actor aske 
I did not find this respect agreeab) 
miss it when bowled over by the stage 
at home and greeted by the door ma 
an “Evenin’, Cap,”’ if at all. 

“T do,” Iagreed. “But remembe 
are compensations. In America, wh 
door man does not tip his hat to me, 
wise do not have to tip my hat to ¢] 
ducer, as do you. It is a fair exchan 


When Tree Came to Hollyw 


Sir Herbert was anything but a snc 
I feared for his Old World sensibili 
the, at that time, rampant democr 
the movie lot. Accordingly I tried ; 
pare him for the reception he might ¢ 
more particularly from the cow-punel 
“They will have no thought of in: 
you, but they will be startlingly ma 
fact,’’ I told him. “It is a funda 
doctrine of the Western America 
you are no better than he is. It 
derstood, of course, that he is no 
than you.” 

“Oh, I quite understand,” Tre: 
sured me, and he did, for the rider 
offering him their makin’s the thir 
The Los Angeles reporters met |} 
the station and addressed him vai 
as “Sir,” ‘Your Lordship” anc 
Tree.’ One of them, sensible of th 
fusion, said, ‘‘ May I ask just ho 
should be addressed?” 

“My dear boy, call me Oscar,’ 
told him in a stage whisper. 

Another young man, who had 
called in hurriedly from police 
quarters to catch the distinguishe 
itor asked him what he did wl 
London, and the actor replied tl 
played at His Majesty’s Theater. 

“T never knew the King hada 
ter,” the police reporter exclaime 

Tree passed triumphantly th 
the reception, but once in the mot 
which whisked him to Hollywo 
turned to his daughter, and said, 
only could capture that type fc 
stage, our fortune would be made. 
had the police reporter in mind. 

The worst ordeal of the pictu 
found, was the getting up with the 

ing world and being on the lot in make- 
nine o’clock. Photography is all but 
pendent of sunshine now, but it wa 
then. It was the high percentage of sun 
in Southern California, of course, th 
cated the industry there to begin 
Actorlike, I had been accustomed a 
adult life to going to bed with the arm 
the milkman and getting up abou 
o’clock in the afternoon. The wor 
world returns home at five o’clock and 
the evening to recreation. The actor 
not finish work until his audience is rea 
bed. He then eats, and enjoys his le 
He might, you may suggest, be in bed 
self by midnight and up by eight, wit 
forenoon free, but leisure comes aft 
not before, as all night workers k 
A lesser nuisance of picture rou 
necessity, when on location away 
studio, of appearing in public in 
and make-up. It is such a com 
that the native does not bat ane. 
not, in fact, turn a head to see La¢ 
ride by au naturel on her milk-white p 
but it gives the tourist something t0’ 
home about. I never ceased to feel | 
cage of monkeys. My make-up for Qu 
was a ghastly thing suggesting 4 ¢ 
mask. It registered naturally in the ca 
but I was an apparition. to the eye 
were on location in Santa Barbara oF 
occasion and I had, as usual, madet 
my room after an early breakfast. My! 
was on the fourth floor of the Hotel! 
(Continued on Page 54 
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Give 


; CHAMPIONS | 
§ CHRISTMAS ; 


Your motoring friends will appreciate a 
eift of dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
for Christmas. 


GuanPidh 
; _it6 USX PAT. 


ot er 


You are giving more than just spark plugs be- 
cause a new full set will assure your friends 
better car performance for an entire year. 


You will have no trouble securing the proper 
Champions for Christmas gifts because Cham- 
pion provides a correctly designed spark plug 
% for every engine. 
Champion X for : 
Ford Cars, Trucks 


and Fordson 
Tractors 


60c 


In Canada, 80c 


Blue Box for all 
cars and engines 
except Fords 


15c 


- In Canada, 90c n° < 


A dealer near you will recommend the proper type for 
your friend’s car. The genuine Champions have the 
double-ribbed sillimanite core. They are fully guaranteed. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Ss 2 LONDON WINDSOR, ONT. PARIS eX Y< or 4 Keg 7 
(aeS | Ss 


3) 2 
— > —— 
we 


SHAMPIO 


Dependable for Every Engine 


i =D 
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Watch This 


Column 
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“Sporting Life” is Here 


oa 


Do you folks remember 
the old Drury Lane Theatre 
melodrama, ‘‘Sporting Life,” 
which came from England years 
ago and created such a sensation 
in this country? remember sitting 
through it with bulging eyes and 
tangled emotions, and I got so 
much out of it that I went to see 
it again and again. 


Those old 
English melo- 


dramas were splen- 
didly written and 
perfectly constructed 
and this one, by 
Seymour Hicks and 
Cecil Raleigh, was 
one of the most fa- 
mous of all those 
fathered by Drury 
Lane. In picture, as 
produced by UNI- 
VERSAL, it becomes 
even more vivid be- 
cause of the mag- 
nificent open-air action and scenery which 
were impossible on the stage. 


BERT LYTELL 


“Sporting Life’’ is a big, 
exciting, kaleidoscopic drama, full 
of life, and featuring among other things 
the great derby at Epsom Downs, a thrill- 
ing fight for the championship between 
an English lord and the British champion 
—intimate back-stage scenes in a great 
musical comedy—a thrilling auto race and 
a rescue scene from the haunts of kid- 
nappers. It involves high English society, 
is beautifully dressed and full of romance. 


UNIVERSAL selected Mau- 


rice Tourneur to direct the picture, 
and he chose BERT LYTELL and MA- 
RION NIXON to play the leading réles, 
assisted by such fa- 
vorites as GEORGE 
SEIGMAN, PAUL- 
Bo ESD UV Asa 
CYRIL CHAD- 
WICK, CHAS. DE- 
LANEY,TED“KID” 
LEWIS, OLIVER 
ECKHARD,FRANK 
FINCH SMILESand 
CATHLEN CLIF- 
FORD. Watch for 
‘‘Sporting Life’’ 
and ask the man- 
ager of your favor- - 4 
ite theatre to get it. MARION NIXON 


It may interest you to know 
that ‘‘The Phantom of the 
Opera’’ is drawing greater crowds than 
even we dreamed of, and some of our 
dreams were very optimistic. You must 
not miss it. I wish you would let me know 
in which theatre you’d like to see it in 


your town. 
& arl faemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


If you want a copy of our new “White List’’ booklet 
—just say the word—it’s free—you can also have 
autographed photograph of Mary Philbin for 
10c in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
ICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
As I descended in the elevator the car 
stopped at the third floor to admit two el- 
derly women, voyageurs from Prides Cross- 
ing, Massachusetts, The interior of the 


| elevator was dim and they did not see me 


until they were crossing the threshold. 
When they did they screamed as if they had 
encountered the devil himself, and fled 


| down the corridor. 


Tree would have none of the Hollywood 
working day, and he was of a dimension in 
the theatrical world to enforce his own 
preferences. Not appearing on the lot until 
well after noon, he necessarily had to work 
far into the night. It became my habit, 
when homeward bound in the late evening, 
to drop into the studio and say good night 
to the company. I usually found those not 
working before the camera at the moment 
perched about on various props, munching 
sandwiches and sipping hot coffee. 

Tree was doing Macbeth, and I would 
have defied Esau himself to match hair for 
hair with any of the company. The Seven 
Sutherland Sisters in the aggregate were a 
human billard ball alongside the baldest 
and least whiskered member of his support. 
One day on the lot I noticed a horse Dor- 
othy Gish was riding. The animal boasted a 


| walrus mustache that was a close copy of 


the one that distinguished Mack Swayne 
in the Keystone Comedies. I borrowed the 
horse, led it around to Tree’s studio and 
presented it to him, saying, “‘ Here is a steed 
destined by Nature to play Macbeth.” 
Tree accepted the recruit with crocodile 
tears in his eyes and was astride the animal 
on his first appearance. 

As the end of Macbeth approached and 
Tree was about to return to New York to 
appear at the New Amsterdam Theater in 
Shaksperian repertoire, he was host to his 
many professional friends in the colony at 
a dinner, Douglas Fairbanks presiding. 


_ There were the usual postprandial speeches, 


beginning with Sir Herbert, who was in 
rare form. When everyone had had his 
say, Fairbanks in his zeal to keep the ball 
rolling, called on Miss Iris. 

Miss Tree is a charming lady, not in the 
least lacking in poise, but she was not in the 
habit of speaking extemporaneously over 
her demi-tasse, and she had had no thought 
of being called upon. Her embarrassment 
was so acute and so overwhelming that it 
communicated itself to all present, and as 


_ she pushed her water glass about and shuf- 


fled the salt and pepper cellars in mute 


| confusion all of us fidgeted sympatheti- 


cally in our chairs and grew red in the face 
from vicarious discomfiture. Any banquet 
goer knows the sensation. 

Just as she was about to sink back into 
her chair inarticulately, she stammered out, 
“T wonder why Mr. Fairbanks called upon 
me. In all my life I never have made a 
speech, but I mustn’t sit down without say- 
ing something to express how truly sorry 
we are to have to leave and how happy you 
have made our visit. But now that we must 
go it is not alone your kindness we shall re- 
member, nor the golden orange groves nor 
the sun-kissed Pacific. No, I think we shall 
dwell with fondest memories upon the hour 


| of 2:30 A.M. in the studio, with ham sand- 
| wiches trickling through our whiskers.”’ 


It was the best speech of the evening. 


Screening Shakspere 


The film Macbeth was not a success. 
Possibly neither the pictures nor their au- 
diences ever will be equal to Shakspere 
unless the technic of the art should ad- 
vance far beyond anything now foreseeable; 
certainly up to now every attempt to put 
him upon the screen has been a failure. 
Shakspere’s sorcery dwells chiefly in the 
magic of his words and their proper read- 
ing, both utterly lost upon the screen. 
Tree was like a drowning man clutching at 
a straw and no straw there. Reduced to 
pantomime, interspersed with occasional 
emasculated quotations as captions, the lat- 
ter read haltingly and without feeling or 
emphasis, and with little understanding, by 
the spectators, Macbeth became a sticky 
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tea-party salad set before a hungry harvest 
hand. 

The camera had an inning here and there. 
When Macbeth looks forth from his battle- 
ments to see Birnan Wood apparently moy- 
ing upon Dunsinane in fulfillment of the 
prophecy, and he cries out: 


“Ring the alarum bell! Blow, wind! come, 
wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back.” 


photography is able to show Malcolm, old 
Siward, MacDuff and their men advancing 
from Birnam upon the castle of Dunsinane, 
each man bearing aloft the branch of a tree 
to prey upon the superstitious credulity of 
Macbeth, where the stage can only sug- 
gest it. 

Ordinarily it is a safe theatrical generali- 
zation that the inflamed imagination of the 
spectator, set off by the author’s provoca- 
tive words, is far more potent than the bald 
and literal photograph. In Shakspere’s own 
time stage scenery often consisted of noth- 
ing more than a placard reading ‘This is 
the castle of Dunsinane.’”’ The spectators 
painted their own sets in their minds, each 
to his own taste, under the inspiration of 
the author’s words. Richard Mansfield’s 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde was overpowering 
in what it suggested, where the film’s trick 
photography was merely grotesque. In the 
stage version of Oliver Twist the spectator 
does not see Bill Sykes beat Nancy to death. 
He sees nothing and hears only an offstage 
thud and cry, but his aroused apprehension 
conjures up a scene that leaves him trem- 
bling. The movies insist upon showing 
their patrons Bill in the act of raining blows 
and kicks upon the cringing Nancy, and 
the spectator either is revolted by the bru- 
tality or is reminded that it is only make- 
believe. 


Macbeth in the Movies 


The plot of Macbeth and of many of 
Shakspere’s plays is good enough movie 
stuff, but it has not been their plots that 
have carried them undiminished through 
three centuries during which our common 
speech has changed so greatly that Eliza- 
bethan English is intelligible only with an 
effort to the man in the street and the girl 
who reads a picture newspaper. Once fa- 
miliarized with the bare bones of Shaks- 
pere via the movies, however, the illiterate 
and the semi-literate may, I surmise, be 
prepared to enjoy the plays as their author 
wrote them. If that is so, Tree’s Macbeth 
and other losing ventures in pictures have 
served a purpose. 

There is this to be said in justice for the 
films: Their defects are, by and large, the 
defects of their audiences, and they are im- 
proving as rapidly as their audiences will 
permit them. No entertainment rises higher 
than its source, and its source is the money 
paid into the box office. Youth, from six- 
teen to twenty-five, forms the bulk of the 
chronic picturegoers and dictates the pro- 
grams. It is said that a feature picture to- 
day must please nine million persons to 
turn a profit. There is explanation enough. 

Tom Ince, who died a year ago, probably 
was the best continuous box-office director- 
producer in the business. He knew the 
public’s likes and dislikes so well that he left 
a great fortune, five millions I have been 
told. Two years before his death he put his 
tried and proven formulas aside for a mo- 
ment and made Eugene O’Neill’s play, Anna 
Christie into a photoplay that won high 
praise from the reviewers for its sincerity. 

Five months after the film’s release the 
New York office wired Ince in pleased sur- 
prise, “Figures show we have turned the 
corner on Christie and are going to make 
some money.” 

Ince wired back; “I don’t care a hoot 
whether it makes a dime or not. I didn’t 
make that one to sell, but to show the 
critics that Tom Ince could do this art stuff 
if he wanted to.”’ 

The theater has had the same obstacle to 
contend with, but the theater happily is 
specialized. It is divided into drama, melo- 
drama, farce, operetta, musical comedy, 
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vaudeville, burlesque, minstrelsy, a) 
like, for as many varying tastes. Y, 
your money and take your choice. 
dramatic producer does not haye t 
cern himself with the tastes of bu 
audiences. They attract different . 
playgoers. 

The picture exhibitors, on the co; 
whether in Nebraska or in Vermont, 
town or suburban, city or small toy 
are shooting at the same public, b 
they have found by experience that i 
only large group that can be depende 
to attend day in and out. This ay 
may want Mae Murray in Purple P 
one day, Tom Mix in a Western th 
and custard-pie comedy on a third, 
demands all of them in the same in 
tual key and artistic pitch. 

I have no more fear of the motion y 
eventually displacing the stage than 
of the Japanese beetle destroying the 
ington Monument or of jazz wiping c 
American home. The theater is on t 
of a revival, and the movie will conti 
flourish. For one cause or another 
captured a certain audience that the 
may never recover, but its bulwark 
vast new audience it has created. 
throngs in the picture houses tonig] 
most of them, persons who did not 
a theater once a year, if ever, and a 
proportion of these will graduate in 
public of the speaking stage if 
presents them with the opportu 


Rooted on Broadw 


And there’s the rub. The theat 
doesn’t care much today how \V 
Dallas, Wichita and Lexington spe 
evenings. They can go to the 
stay home and play charades, as 
show business is concerned. 

When the producer is reproached 
indifference he laments that - 
actors no longer will leave Broz 
that railroad rates are prohibi 
true that a great many actors and act 
no longer can be pried loose from E 
way. Their homes, their clubs, their f 
are there, and train whistles are just 2 
to their ears. But the producer’s tea 
glycerin. Railroad rates are up, but 
theater tickets, and as for the acto 
producer is doing exactly what he b 
the actor for. 

He used to burst into the office at 
the morning, yelling a demand to kno 
much the show played to last night in 
Rock, and whether Monroe, Loui 
would not answer for that open dai 
tween Texarkana and Shreveport. 

Today he is shooting for a long r 
Broadway, big profits or no profits. — 
show fails.on Broadway, scrap it an 
another. When he gets a winner 
Broadway run of a year or more, her 
around a quarter of a million dollars, 
the show to Boston, Philadelphia 
Chicago, then sells the movie rights, 
the play over to a broker to pedd 
stock companies, and sets himself fo 
other gamble for a quarter of a milli 
nothing. Little Rock, Monroe, Texal 
and Shreveport can come to New Y 
they want to see his shows. 

The one-night-stand theater man 
deserted to the movies almost in a 
before the war. It looked to them | 
better business, what with no stage | 
and a larger share of the box-office ree 
and it wasforatime. But once the pl 
industry was well organized, the th 
manager was at the mercy of the pro 
and he now pays a bonus to get a prog 
ties himself up to a long-time con 
pays all the traffic will bear. And 
vent any united uprising among 
hibitors, these contracts no longer ex 
a body on January 1 or June 30 
scattered over the three hundred 
five days of the year. One of these 
some harassed exhibitor is going to ! 
procession back to the legitimate sta 
Broadway gives him the slightest 
agement. Most of the fine nev 
(Continued on Page 56) 


BA] MEN your kids play with my 
kids, I feel an intimate respon- 
ibility in our business dealings. 

However true it may. be that our 
‘esponsibility to strangers is as great 
4s our responsibility to friends and 
1eighbors, we feel the latter more 
ceenly. 


We are often asked why so many 
Jaragemen are so emphatic in their 
recommendation of Mansfield Tires. 


Except for an occasional sale to a 
passing tourist, the local Garage- 
man’s dealings are all with friends 
and neighbors and nearby farmers 
who trade in his town. 


The buyer may think first in 
terms of cost per wheel but the Ga- 
rageman thinks in terms of cost per 
mile, which is the real cost of tires. 


An Intimate Responsibility 
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And that final real cost—the cost 
per mile—is the whole underlying 
principle in the making and market- 
ing of Mansfield Tires. 


Without the advantage of the 
low-cost distribution effected by the 
great Hardware Wholesalers of the 
country, the extra service that re- 
sults in low-cost mileage could not 
be built into Mansfield Tires. 


But it is those last, extra, cost- 
reducing miles that the Garageman 
has in mind when he sells a Mans- 
field Tire to the father of the kid 
that plays with his kid. 


It is the intimate responsibility 
of the seller to his friend, the buyer, 
that brings out the emphatic recom- 
mendation that, Mansfields get from 
Garagemen and others who sell them. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


It is those 
last, extra, 


cost - reducing 
miles— 
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e Cost of Distribution Is Lower—The Standard of Quality Is Higher 


wilt -— Not to Undersell, but -— to Overserve 


SHOR: 


1) see 


AMERICAN -;> 
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30% saving in filing costs 
30% saving in filing space 


that’s what L. B.’s Indexing Service 


has saved for tho 


usards of firms 


| GAP ee of inflating the filing payroll—instead of pay- 


ing excessive filing overtime—inste 
space or increasing rent—thousands 
L. B. Indexing Service, have reduced 
their file department expense. 


ad of adding floor 
of firms, through 
by 30% or more 


Library Bureau has already served over 125,000 offices. 
But in hundreds of otherwise efficient offices—perhaps in 
your own—filing losses occur daily because of these facts: 


Over 90% of files are insufficiently or incorrectly guided: 
file operators and department heads recognize this as the 
most frequent cause of lost correspondence and wasted time. 


Over 75% of files waste space—square 
—a vital loss in these days of high rental 


Over 50% of files are operated at an ex 
personnel, plan in use, and lack of organi 


Why even run the risk of such losses 


feet of floor space 
S? 


cessive cost, due to 
zed effort. 


in your business? 


Put your filing problems in the hands of our Indexing 


Service Department. We will assume 


full responsibility 


for bringing about economical operation. We usually 
revolutionize results but we seldom revolutionize equip- 


ment or personnel. 


A request at one of our 54 sales- 


rooms will bring full information about this service. 


Home Office: Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal 
England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion 


Library 


Founded 1876 


cities of United States, France, 
» New Orleans, London, Eng. 


Bureau 


Indexing Service for every need of every business 


Six Big Divisions of L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 
Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 


3. Equipment, wood and steel 
Card and Filing cabinets, card 
tecord desks and record safes. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 


2. Filing Systems 
L. B. Automatic, Alphabetic, 
Geographic, Numeric, Subject. 


5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 
6. Special Services 

Analysis, Indexing, Statistical, 
and Calculating Services. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
houses may be converted easily to thedrama, 
and with their enormous seating capacity, 
running 1200 and up on the first floor, the 
best shows with first-rate casts can be played 
in them at less than the prevailing prices. 

As for radio, my generation of the stage 
can remember when roller skating had the 
theater on its back for three successive 
years in the late eighties. The billboards 
were plastered with colored lithographs of 
bemedaled fancy skaters, and everyone was 
dashing from the supper table to the livery 
stable hastily converted into a rink. I do 
not expect to see radio vanish as roller 
skates did, but I do know that the American 
housewife sees too much of the four walls of 
her home during the day long to care to 
spend all her evenings in the living room 
turning dials. She wants a change of 
scene, she wants to see and be seen in some- 
thing more than a bungalow apron. That 
is a constant of human nature. 

One rainy afternoon in Toronto some ten 
years back I took refuge in a picture house. 
Between films a gentleman with a pro- 
nounced English accent appeared before 
the curtain to proclaim the bill to follow, 
which was to be Carmen, an early picture 
of Jesse Lasky’s in which Miss Geraldine 
Farrar starred, supported by Wally Reid 
as Don José and Pedro de Cordoba as 
Eseamillo, if I recall aright; and a right 
good film it was too. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” the announcer 
began, ‘‘I wish to invite your attention toa 
consummate work of art to be produced in 
this the-ah-tur the lawst hawf of the 
week—Carmen! Need I say more? The 
titular réle will be enacted by that superb 
artist, Miss— Miss 

Unable to recall the name of the star, he 
cleared his throat and detoured. ‘This 
super picture, marking an epoch in the his- 
tory of the cinema, is, as I scarcely need tell 
you, based upon the famous story of Pros- 
per Mérimée and the even more celebrated 
opera by Bizet, without question the most 
dramatic libretto in all the vast range of the 
operatic stage, and when I add that the 
heroine is played by that exquisite and 
fabulously paid artist, herself a prima donna 
of the renowned Metropolitan Opera House 
of New York City, Miss— Miss 


Applause vs. Fan Mail 


And again he missed. ‘‘Ah—ah, the lo- 
cale of this lavish production is Spain, that 
land of song and story, of vivid light, of 
warmth, of color. In its course is shown an 
actual bull fight in that most famous of 
arenas, the Plaza de Toros of Seville, a very 
epitome of realism. And creating the réle 
for the silver screen is the most celebrated 
Carmen of the operatic stage, a lady whose 
name is on the tip of every tongue, a house- 
hold word—ah, I repeat, ladies and gentle- 
men, the lawst hawf of the week, Carmen, 
played by—played by 4 

Stymied again, the speaker dropped his 
eyes in one frantic glance at a sheet of 
painstakingly memorized publicity clutched 
in his left hand, then finished triumphantly: 

“Miss Jessie Lasky!”’ 

The story proves nothing, but it seems 
to me to characterize the industry, its pub- 
lic blurb and its private perpetual uncer- 
tainty and distrust of itself. There is plenty 
to be said of the movies as an institution, an 
art and an influence on modern life, and 
plenty are saying it. I confine myself to 
personal grievances. Fir8t, the art does not 
appeal to me as an actor. The appeal of 
acting to those who practice it lies in the 
enkindling of the emotions of an audience 
and the reward of applause, laughter and 
tears then and there. This is the actor’s 
daily bread, and the movies offer him a 
stone. One cheer in the hand, as far as Iam 
concerned, is worth ten thousand in the 
bush. I would not swap the audible ap- 
plause of the couple in the last row upstairs 
for all the fan mail in the post office. So 
both the movies and I are satisfied. 

There is another point upon which our 
satisfaction is not mutual. I detest the 
prevalent bombast, bad taste and swollen 


Lo 
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pride of the mincing, simpering, swage 
bleating barbarians who pretty wel] , 
the normal men and women of the 
ness. In Oklahoma you may see chi 
roosting on rosewood grand pianos j 
farmyards of Osage Indians drunk , 
royalties. Not all the Osage Indian 
in Oklahoma. I am not speaking of m 
but of manners. 

There is a man in one West Coast g 
whose sole job is to follow a director ; 
the lot carrying a chair to thrust unde 
should the director choose to sit. Ty 
years this fine gentleman has sat whe 
the spirit moved him and never looke 
hind him nor hesitated, secure in the k 
edge that the menial was there with a 
in position. I have lived those five ye 
the impious hope that this shadow 1 
some day be visited with a mome 
lapse and the famous director sit ; 
pectedly and violently upon the floor 
at the hour of going to press this con 
mation so devoutly to be wished stil 
wish. When this august personage y 
to communicate his royal command ti 
member of his court so forgetful of 
station as not to be immediately und 
eye, he does but whisper. At once th 
is taken up by his subjects and passed 
voice to voice until it reaches the ha 
churl or churless. I have seen a w 
whose income is reputed to be well 
$100,000 a year arrive breathless, blu 
and stammering in his presence becat 
half a minute’s tardiness. 


Heads Swelled With Succes 


When he lunches in his Sybaritie pr 
dining room on the lot his obsequious 
of servitors are required to anticipat 
every wish without putting him to th 
tressing necessity of voicing it. Ther 
subtle nuance to his frowns. One ma‘ 
nify more salt, another too much salt 
the coarse and casual observer both 
tractions of the eyebrows may seem 
tical, but to the apprehensive eye o 
submissive figure behind the master’s 
each is eloquent and ominous. Them 
moves from his mansion to the studic 
foreign motor. The time fixed for the 
ney is seventeen minutes. Either the c 
feur makes it in that or there is a 
chauffeur at the wheel tomorrow. |! 
the moment he rises from between s 
sheets until he dons his scented paj 
again, this gentleman enforces the ser 
and gratifies the caprices of a decé 
Byzantine emperor. 

More often it is the star who kin 
queens it in the studio. There used to| 
Broadway an actor of little fame, t 
good actor and the most simple anc 
assuming of men, best known for 
beautiful devotion to his mother ands 
Entering pictures in small parts, he 
created a niche of his own, made a 
nomenal success and amassed a fol 
which he could not have dreamed of 
far, so good; but this sudden and pri 
wealth, the adulation, the slavish defel 
to his least whim, his individual anc 
challenged supremacy on his own lot 
utterly distorted his viewpoint. He 
has the air of a Russian grand duke. I 
not picture Walter Hampden saunt 
down Broadway in the make-up and hi 
ments of Cyrano de Bergerac, yet thi 
tor parades the streets of the citie 
visits in the bizarre garb of his screen | 
acter, and glories in it. 

There are exceptions—many of the 
for whom my respect is enormous, fo) 
man or woman set down in that false 
incense-laden air who can retain a 
head and a sense of proportion posse 
character sturdier than many of us 
blessed with. I am just as well sati 
that I was not put to the test. 

As it is, lam able to say self-rightec 
with John Wesley: 

“There, but for the grace of God, 
DeWolf Hopper.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a eis. 


tached articles by Mr. Hopper and Mr. S$! 
sixth will appear in an early issue. 
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When an article of outstanding merit is 
offered to the public its success becomes 
immediate. And so it is with the latest 
Oldsmobile. Only one word can explain 
its quick acceptance and success: 


—and that one word is VALUE! 


Here is a car that simply brims over with 
all the features that every buyer wants — 
Greater Beauty, Finer Performance, Lower 
Price—not one, but all three. 


Comparison and demonstration prove 
Oldsmobile’s value. 


The increasing demand verifies it. 


The satisfaction of thousands of owners 
confirms it. 


Get all the facts before you buy any car. 
The nearest Oldsmobile dealer will give 
you a demonstration and the car itself will 
tell you its own story of value. 

é 2 


Still another value-advantage is available to 
the man who buys an Oldsmobile on time 
through General Motors’ own financing 
plan. GMAC rates, always the lowest, 
are now even lower. Ask the dealer to 
show you the GMAC rate card and learn 


how easy it is to own an Oldsmobile Six! 


SEDAN 


Coach + *950 1O25 Touring + $875 


Prices f. 0. b. Lansing, tax extra 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


ot one 


ower 


- OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
= P R Oo D U Cc ak O F G E N E R A L M oO T @) R 
Greater Reauty 
Finer Performance 

ip Price 
N. «as but all three 
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Comfort, aye comfort! 


: pu 


OM. 


Abie ee will tell you that Philadelphia is the 
most Comfortable of the Great Cities of America. 
And we have made this, above all, aComfortable Inn. 


Here Comfort means more than an Easy Chair 
and a Restful Bed. It means freedom from Annoy- 
ance; it means Convenience; it means Alert Service. 
In short it means Absence of those things that cause 
Discomfort. 


After a Strenuous day of Business or an active 
Round of Sightseeing the Guest may here relax and 


Plan 


tovisitthe recuperate, Comfortable in Body and in Mind, 
Sesqui- Peaceful in Spirit. 

Centennial 

Exposition 


Philadelphia 


1920 


The luxurious smoking lounge and 
writing room. 


THE 
BENJAMIN FP 4NKLIN 


“—<" PHILS HILL 


sag c treet 


OF AMERICA 


Operating the 
largest chain of 
modern, fire- 
proof hotels in 
the world. 


ging Director 
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WHY IS A BANK? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“T was going to ask you,” said Adam. 

“‘Tlike that,” shesaid, and beamed. ‘Oh, 
Adam, I wonder if you’d let me be your 
buyer in that department. Would you? 
I can run down to the city tomorrow. 
May I?” 

“T calculated you might want to,” 
Adam. 

This rather took Damaris aback. So he 
was looking into her mind, was he? Well, 
she had been doing that very thing to him. 
She let it pass. 

“Tell me how much to spend and how 
many of each thing,” she said, and that 
matter was settled. 

To say the town was curious would be a 
highly conservative statement. The town 
boiled. It boiled over after the appearance 
of the first advertisements of the new enter- 
prise; full-page advertisements in the local 
paper, circulars mailed to every inhabitant 
of the township in the form of invitations 
promising refreshments and music. An or- 
chestra was to be there from the city! Eli 
Ware chuckled. 

“Gone to his head,” hesaid to the Streeter 
twins. ‘‘Squanderin’ money like a drunken 
sailor.” 

““Mebby,” said Floyd uneasily, ‘“he’ll 
kind of upset business till he fails.”’ 

Nor was Floyd the only merchant to be- 
come uneasy. All watched uncomfortably 
to see what would happen, their only com- 
fort being that their misfortunes would be 
temporary. Suchmethodsas Adam’s might 
do for a city but were bound to come to 
grief in a village. 

“Why, he’s hirin’ three clerks!’’ said 
Pliny Butterfield. ‘‘What does he figger 
they’re goin’ to do?” — 

“And a bookkeeper and cashier,” said 
Eli. ‘Jest a-ruinin’ himself.” 

“Cash and carry—huh! Folks here won’t 
pay cash, and they been delivered to fora 
hundred years. They won’t change.” 

Rumors of the changes within the build- 
ing had gone abroad, but not until the 
formal opening did Westminster realize 
what actually had been done. When the 
doors swung back on that Monday, the 
town walked in to see a store which would 
have been a credit to Fifth Avenue. Not 
so large, possibly, but as well arranged, 
with as intelligent display, and with mer- 


said 


| chandise such as Westminster had never 
| seen for sale within its limits. 


Nor was it 
all one floor. Broad stairways led to the 
second story, where were dress goods and 
dresses and cloaks and all a woman could 
desire. 

Even millinery was there, for, very se- 
cretly, Adam had bought out and hired 
Miss Stamp, local milliner. There were 
little curtained cubicles for trying on, and 
Miss Plumb, formerly dressmaker, was in 
charge to measure and to alter. Another 
stairway led to the third floor, where were 
rugs and furniture. But the great surprise 
was the basement—the bargain basement 
for dishes and tinware and kitchen utensils 
and what not. 

“Who does he figger’ll support sich an 
institution?’’ Adam heard an old farmer 
ask. 

“T’ll tell you who’ll support it, John,” 
Adam said. ‘‘ You will, and your neighbors 
will. Folks in a dozen little towns around 
will help. They’ll drive over. The last 
census says the population inside a circle 
stretching twenty miles from this store is 


| near sixty thousand. That’s who’ll sup- 
| port it, John.” 


“Expect folks to drive in that fur?’’ 

“T’ll make ’em drive in,’ said Adam. 
“County seat, isn’t it? Well, we’ll make 
Westminster a real county seat.” 

“But lots of folks is used to payin’ in 
truck or eggs. Your advertisements say 
cash.” 

“Eggs are cash,’ said Adam. ‘This 
store will pay cash for anything market- 
able, or give you a credit on our books.” 

“It’s easier to write a letter,” said the old 
man. 


“Tt’s easier to write a letter here 
New York or Chicago. Quicker 
by parcel post,” said Adam. “Joh 
want a Hereford cow or a steam tra 
paper of pins, just you write this g 
inclose the cash, and what yo, 
guaranteed by us, will be delivere 
quicker than you can get it anywh 
Try it. We’ll show you.” 

At first people came in to ge 
bought in small quantities, but wl 
got home they compared the price 
new store with those in the eat 
They gave thought to the fact t} 
could pay in produce instead of eas 
considered how they could examin 
purchasing. After this, for a mon 
dolorous days for other merchants | 
minster. There were scowling fa 
worried hearts. 

The first business man to com 
favor of the new venture was Xi 
Short, proprietor of the hotel. 

“They kin say what they like, 
phon said, “‘but I’m fur it. Th 
room’s served 25 per cent more me 
Adam took to advertisin’ and runr 
store. Lots of folks stay ove 
Adam looked him up. 

“‘Zen,’”’ he said, ‘““why don’t you 
out? Your boy’s threatening to g 
Keep him here.” 

“His ma “n’ me has tried all w 
He’s bound to go.’ 

‘Like to have more folks staging 
eh? ” 

“You bet you!” 

“Why don’t you throw up a hall 
lot next the hotel? Put a stage in 
floor for dancing. But the big thin 
be motion pictures. Attract folks f 
country. Say, three nights a week 

“‘Hain’t got the cash.” 

“You could let your son Tom ru 

““No money.” 

“And I’d help out. Have pictur 
a week, Wednesday and Saturday, 
announce special days at the store 
draw ’em in.” 

**T jest hain’t able.” 

“The bank’ll lend you the mone 
Adam, “if you got backbone to 
through.” 

The Streeter twins hunted out E 
in their distress. 

“Suthin’s got to be done,” th 
“New store’s gittin’ all the trad 
with cuttin’ prices and all.” 

*“Bound to fail,’”’ said Eli. 

“‘T hain’t so sure,’’ said Floyd, | 
his head. ‘‘Me ’n’ Lloyd has bi 
gerin’. We don’t b’lieve he is goin’ 
But he’ll put us out of business, s 
though.”’ 

“Huh!” snorted Eli. 

“We're thinkin’,” said Lloyd, “ 
likewise.”’ 

“ee Eh? ” 

“Uh-huh. Puttin’ a new front 
store and all.” 

“Dum fools,” said Eli. - 

Nevertheless, at the next meetin 
bank committee the Streeter twin 
application for a loan, figuring Adan 
oppose it as a competitor. But he 
He backed it with all his influen 
congratulated the old fellows on thei 
prise. 

‘“‘There’s trade enough for all of 
said. ‘‘Let’s work together inst 
against each other.” 

“Can’t do nothin’ 
finances us.” 

“Security’s good,” said Adam. 
bank’ll back you.” 

This was Adam’s first substantial 
in the committee. He had beaten tl 
mittee, but had won none of them | 
him. From now on the Streeter twi 
his allies. He had made them see. » 
a smaller way, according to their al 
these old men gave Westminster 4 


up-to-date place to shop. ~ 
(Continued on Page co) 
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Re GiR‘A GE saueh.0.m.c, 
yours or another’s, with 
music is an unforgettable 
gesture of regard. No act 
is so considerate, so ex- 
pressive of the sincerest 
wish for happiness. Yet 
it is so easily and quickly 
accomplished that an hour 
with a Steinway dealer 
will insure a lifetime of 
delight for yourself, your 
family or your friends. 
You may live in a coun- 


Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
of celebrities in the world of music have been 
welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 


and as friends of the Steinway family. 


moderate means who have 
realized the true economy 
that lies in buying the best. 
Always the most satisfac- 
tory. Always an assurance 
of the greatest advantage 
and return. Always the 
cheapest in the end. 

As a gift the Steinway 
renews itself each’ season. 
Year after year sees its tone 
unchanged, its beauty un- 
impaired, its response ever 
quick and sure. And no 
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your income 


try house, a skylight stu- matter where it goes or to 


= 


Salek 


dio or a small apartment. 


Yet the Steinway series of models f Joser Hormann 


and sizes is so complete that 
every acoustic condition can be 
met and every limitation of space 
can be overcome. 

You may have a limited income 
that requires careful planning. Yet 
the terms upon which the Steinway 
is sold are so convenient that it is 
well within the reach of every true 
lover of music. 

The chief concern of the Stein- 
way family is the Steinway piano. 
Four. generations have maintained 
and strengthened the unbreakable 
rule of excellence formulated by 
Henry Steinway. And following 


the Steinway piano in their regard 


N 


uses the Sternway exclusively 


comes the Steinway public. To 
this public the Steinway has always 
been sold, as a matter of principle, 
at the lowest possible price. And 
with a realization that those who 
can best appreciate the Steinway 
are often those who need time to 
meet this price. 

For the Steinway was not in- 
tended primarily for the concert 
pianist. It is true that the most 
notable pianists since Liszt have 
chosen the Steinway for use and 
ownership. But the great major- 


ity have been chosen by people of 


AY THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


New STEINWAY HALL 
109 W. 57th St., New York 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 
buildings on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it 
will extend the Steinway tradition to the new 
generations of music lovers. 


whom it is given, the Stein- 


] way carries the undying fire of 


the great and subtle art of music. 

Through its miraculous singing 
tone the most exquisite passages 
and the most profound measures of 
the composers attain their fullest 
meaning and significance. And 
throughout your lifetime, you need 
never buy another piano. 
SRO RTOS 
There is a Steinway dealer in your community 
or near you through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. *Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 

i Plu 
Prices: $875 and Up ranspersrio 
Srrinway & Sons, STEINWAY HaLu 
109 W. 57th Street, New York 
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FREE 10-Day Tube—Mail the Coupon 


If teeth are off color’ 


clean whiteness can be 
quickly regained this way 


They are simply film coated. Remove the film and 
wonders are worked. Teeth grow clear, gums firm 


and of healthy color. 


UST because your teeth seem dull, 
don’t believe they are naturally “off 


color.’ 

You can restore them to clear white- 
ness very quickly. 

Dental science has made some im- 
portant discoveries in lightening cloudy 
teeth—a new method in tooth and gum 
treatment. 

It acts on new principles. In a few 
days you can work a _ transformation 
on your teeth. Can change your whole 
appearance. 

Now a 10-day test is being offered. 
Just send the coupon. 


It’s just a film 


Mere brushing won’t do 
Run your tongue across your teeth. 
You will feel a film... a slippery, vis- 


cous coating that dulls and clouds their 
beauty. 

Less effective methods won’t successfully 
combat it. That’s why, no matter how 
hard you try now, your teeth remain 
“off color.”’ 

Remove that film and what you see 
will amaze you. You are simply hiding 
their beauty now .. . just like grime on 
ivory. 


GURNEE RETREATED 2S 


New methods remove it 

Whiten teeth, Firm the Gums : 
Film is charged, too, with most tooth § 
and gum troubles. It clings to teeth, 
gets into crevices and stays. Germs by 
the million multiply in it and lay your 
teeth open to decay, your gums open to 
bacterial attack. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


FREE Mail this for 
10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 92, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Send coupon for test tube 


Many old methods failed in combating 
it successfully. Then new ones were found 
and embodied in a new-type dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 


It acts to curdle the film and remove 


it. Then to firm the gums. 


Send coupon 
Results are quick and convincing. 
Largely on dental advice the world has 
turned to this new method. 


A few days’ use will amaze you. The 
difference will be noticeable. You will 
note it. Those with whom you come in 
contact will note it. You owe clear 
teeth to yourself. Send the coupon be- 
fore you forget. 


nahn RERUN IE 


Pépsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice’ 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
Only one tube to a family. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“I’m gittin’ 50 per cent more travelin’ 
men than I used to,’’ Xenophon said de- 
lightedly. 

“Keep the boys in Westminster,”’ said 
Adam, not in reply, but referring to Tom, 
who had abandoned his migration to the 
West. The new hall was growing. 

Orion Lowell, editor of the Westminster 
Observer, stopped Adam on the street. 

“Say,” he said, “looks like things is 
pickin’ up for me. Circulation’s increased 
by two hundred, and mostly folks out of 
town. Come right in the office and plank 
down the cash too. Most of ’em tell me it’s 
so as they can keep track of your advertise- 
ments.” 

“‘Fine!’’ said Adam. 

“I’m figgerin’ to run two extry pages 
jest for county news, and I’m hirin’ young 
Bill Adams to solicit advertisin’ and help 
get news. Why, I’ve seen more folks from 
the other end of the county these last few 
weeks than I’ve seen in town for years!” 

“We keep track,” said Adam. ‘“Forty- 
eight families that always did their trading 
somewhere else are spending their money 
here regularly now. Mounts up too.” 

“Any news?” 

“Expect some pretty soon, Orion. You 
know that novelty mill down at Ryder. 
Ran out of timber and got to move. They 
thought of going up to the north end of the 
state, but I got hold of Porter and brought 
him here. Showed him what we had— 
stores and hotel and picture house and 
bank. It kind of took him. It’s more than 
likely they’ll come here—and they employ 
forty men. That means forty families.” 

“Gosh! Where’ll they get houses?’”’ 

“Westminster’ll have to build them.” 

““Where’ll the money come from?” 

“The bank will take mortgages for 50 
per cent,’”’ said Adam. 

At the next meeting of the committee 
Adam called for the cashier and asked for a 


| report on deposits. 


““There’s been a growth,” said Wayne. 
“Thirty-one new savin’s accounts started, 
and savin’s accounts grow. Couple of them 
run more’n a thousand dollars. Jest this 
new business amounts to eighty-six hun- 


| dred and eleven dollars.” 


Eli grunted. Pliny Butterfield cleared 


| his throat and looked sheepish. 


“My wife’s been after me,” he said. 

““What for?” 

‘Claims I got the best business corner in 
town, but I ain’t keepin’ it up right. Gota 
good business head, my woman.” 

“And what does she want?” asked Adam. 

“Wants me to separate up the drugs and 


| hardware and paints and wall paper, kind 


of make different stores; and she says 
there’d be good money if I was to put in a 
reg’lar up-to-date sody fountain and build 
winders all around the corner.” 

“Why not?’’ Adam asked. 

““Wa-al, I hain’t never been much on 


| borrowin’, and I hain’t got the ready cash.” 


“Pliny,” said Lloyd Streeter, “it pays. 


| Floyd and me has found it out.” 


““T won’t git no peace to home till I do,”’ 


| said Pliny, ‘‘and I’ll have to hire me another 
| clerk—reg’lar graduated druggist.” 


“Fine!” said Adam. “That will bring 


| another family to Westminster. That’s how 
| population grows.” 


And so Westminster’s Main Street was 
embellished by another broad-windowed 


| store front, and by a drug store whose in- 


terior was as inviting as that of any city 


| store one might encounter. 


That night Adam called on Damaris, but 
his language was not the language of court- 
ship. Perhaps it was his idea of winning 
the heart of a young woman, but his ideas 
were at variance with the more passionate 
novels. 

“See how it’s working out,” he said. 
“We've been going five months. Our store 
is doing a fine business—more than all the 
stores here used to do, according to the 
deposits. But it’s funny.” 

“What’s funny?” 


“Why, that nobody is a loser. The 


Streeters are doing more business, and so is 


Pliny Butterfield. Everybody’s better off.” 


December 1/2, 


“Yes,’”’ said Damaris, ‘“‘and the w 
of this town are about a thousand pe 
better dressed.” 

Adam was not paying attention, 

““What we need is more business—, 
ent kinds of business. We could add 
to the store as departments, but I’d; 
not. Better to see new folks start ’er 

“You’ll push it too far,’’ Damaris 
tioned. ‘Folks can’t spend more 
they have. There are only so many Pp 
You're providing ways to spend m 
Somebody’s got to make it to spend, | 
end, it all has to come from the folk, 
work and earn it.” 

Adam nodded. He had appreciated 
If he would increase business beyc 
certain point, he must also increas 
earning power of the customers. H 
not wish to encourage extravagance. 

“Farmers don’t make enough,” he 
“They can make more. One of the 
troubles is selling what they raise. ° 
helping there.” 

“Our farmers can’t drive to a 
market.” 

“Um-—so far we’ve put a lot of mor 
circulation. Wages to carpenters for | 
ing—things like that. We've got to : 
way.” 

“cc We ! ” 
Damaris. 

“You and IJ, of course,” said A 
ee We eS. 8 

But Eli Ware chose that mome 
stamp out upon the porch, his face rn 
and forbidding. 

“Young man,” he said in that a 
which only fathers of daughters lea 
assume, “‘you hain’t wanted here,” 

“Tather!’’ exclaimed Damaris. 

Adam lifted his thin New England 
but neither alarm nor anger was i 
eyes. 

“Evening, Eli,” he said. Everybc 
Westminster called everybody else | 
first name. ‘“‘Got something I want t 
over with you.” 

“Don’t cale’late to have no talkin’, 
a plain-speakin’ man, and I said — 

“Tather!” 

“You be still,’”’ said Eli. 

“‘Ferns,’”’ said Adam. 

Eli was caught between wind and y 
He had expected anything but that 
When one comes to throw a young m 
his front porch, he does not expect 
met by an untroubled bearing and a 
which has nothing to do with the mat 
hand. 

“Ferns! What d’ye mean by ferns 

“What I want to talk up with you. 
’Night, Damaris. Your father and I 
some business.” 

Damaris got up and walked to the 
She was angry, but she was more ct 
than angry. What was Adam up to! 
manner was so calm and undisturbed! 
anger appeared not to have pene 
his consciousness. She wondered ii 
young man could manage her di 
father. | 

“The woods are full of ferns,” said 4 

“Anybody but a dum fool knows 
Now you 4 | 

‘Coal business is pretty good in th 
Feed business doesn’t amount to a 
the rest of the year,’’ said Adam. 

“‘T’ll contrive to live ’thout your ad’ 
said Eli. | 

“You can contrive to live a lot | 
with it,” said Adam. ‘Want to 
six-seven thousand a year?” 

“T don’t want you comin’ around - 

“Six or seven thousand a year,” 4 
repeated, and Damaris’ eyes twil 
Adam’s imperturbability amused her 
she could not but admire and—a li 
fear it. 

“You hain’t the man I want — 

“You could turn that old barn 1 
cold storage,’ said Adam—“‘the oné 
the feed mill.” 

Eli opened his mouth and shut it 

“What fer?” he asked. 7 

“Ferns,” said Adam. r 

“Ferns, ferns! What’s this fern’ 

(Continued on Page 62. , 
at 


The word was surprise 
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Stewart-Warner 
Rear Vision 
irror 
For Open 
or Closed Cars 
$2.00 


ee we) . a 


Stewart-Warner 
Miniature 
Spotlights 

} Prices range from 

y $9.00 to $12.50 


Stewart-Warner 
Rail-type Heaters 
26 in. x 3% in. $16.50 
West of 100° Meridian $18.00 
22 in. x 3% in. $16.00 
West of 100° Meridian $17.50 
Ford Type—22 in. x 3% in. $15.00 
West of 100° Meridian $16.50 


Stewart 


Stewart-Warner ~ 
Shock Absorbers 
Per Pair $15.00 
West of 100° 

Meridian $15.50 4 
Pair for Fords, $13.50 y : 
One Front and One Rear r Stewart. 


West of 100° Warner 
Meridian $14.00 Electric 
Windshield 

Cleaner 


‘le Complete, $8.50 
West of 100° Meridian 
$8.75 ean 


Stewart-Warner 
Electric Motor Horn 
55.00 


West of 100° Meridian, $5.25 * 


“ Stewart-Warner 
Floor Heater 

\ Two sizes— 

\ $20.00 to $22.00 
\ West of 100° 


, Fender Guards 
uy PAS : Black Enameled bars, 
hee Ore per pair, $23.00 f 
Ny F * West of 100° Meridian 
% ¥. e $26.00 Stewart-Warner 
7S Nickel Plated bars Spotlight 
Yea # per pair, $25.00 ‘ pS md 
NG 1 West of 100° Meridian i ie ae or Closed Cars 
: \y g @ ‘ $28.00 : \ ee me a $4.25 
oy Stewart-Warner Triple Bar Bumpers 
ae © Nickel Plated or Black Enameled—Prices range from $22.50 to $37.50 
\ 2g West of 100° Meridian $25.50 to $40.50 
Stewart-Warner Double Bar Bumpers 
& eS. Nickel Plated and Black Enameled—Prices range from $16.00 to $25.00 


West of 100° Meridian $18.50 to $28.00 


West of 100° 


Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer—Special 
Model for Fords 
Colored dials tell 
when to lubricate 
Complete $15.00 
West of 100° Meridian 
$15.50 


HAT to give? It is not so mighty a prob- 

lem if he has acar. Just check the items 
above with the equipment that he has and 
you will no doubt find the very article that 
he wants. 


It may be a problem to figure out what per- 
sonal article one would appreciate, but it 
is a simple matter to find out just which 
article is needed on the car. Whether it be 
your family car or the car of a friend, there 
is nothing that you can give that will be 
more highly appreciated—that will live 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N  - 


Stewart-Warner Model 277—For Ford, Chevrolet and Overla 
Double Bar, Nickel Plated and Black Enameled—Prices range from $10.50 to $14.50 
e idian- $13.00 to $17.00 


nd 


Stewart-Warner 
Radiator Condenser 
Makes one alcohol 
solution last entire 
season, $6.50 
West of 100° Meridian 
$6.75 


and give more valuable service for years— 
than one or more of these Stewart-Warner 
Accessories. 


You will find a price range that is suited to 
every gift requirement. Shopping is also easy, 
for there are automobile dealers and acces- 
sory dealers in all parts of your city. Know- 
ing the high character of Stewart-Warner 
Accessories, we trust that you will not accept 
a substitute. Make this an accessory Christ- 
mas and it will live for a year rather than 
just a day. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


le or Accessory Dealers 
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Some Merchants Get All 
of Their Holiday Profits 


ETAIL profits mount in the Christmas Season, 
but the little leaks and losses also mount. 


Even the most careful and loyal sales people are 
bound to make errors when they are hurried and 
tired. 

Merchants who have installed Remington Cash 
Registers see striking proofs of their good judg- 
ment during the holiday rush. Under this unusual 
press of business the improvementson Remington 
machines quickly demonstrate their value. 


At last here is a machine that will guard an over- 
age just as surely as it reveals a shortage. It pre- 
vents the small unconscious errors and the costly 
ones, too. Makes the store accounting easier and 
more accurate; gives the proprietor greater control 
over his business; adds to his profits. 


Ask for a demonstration of one of these modern 
machines embodying Remington’s exclusive fea- 
tures. You will learn of unsuspected possibilities 
in cash register service. Remington offices are 
located in 85 of the principal cities of the United 
States and in Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 
In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
557 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 904 Robson St., Vancouver, B. C. 


, Remin ton, 
cash registers 


© 1925 R.C.R. Co, SN 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“Money,” said Adam. 

“You make your money and I’ll make 
mine.” 

“‘Nobody ever lost anything by listen- 
ing,’ said Adam. “Sit down.” 

It was close to being a command, but Eli, 
nonplused, obeyed. 

““T’ve been looking into the fern business. 
There’s a big demand for them in the cities. 
Can market all you can pick. Good prices. 
Have to carry through the summer in cold 
storage. Nothing but overhead, though, 
and the pay of the pickers.” 

“Say, what you gittin’ at?” 

“T got the cost figured. Storage won’t 
set you back much. A hundred pickers can 
make three-four dollars a day through the 
fern season. They pick and tie in bunches. 
All you do is store and sell. Make a profit 


| of six-seven thousand by hardly turning a 


hand.” 

“Why don’t you make it?” 

“Will if you don’t,” said Adam. ‘I’m 
busy. You got time. There’s a thousand 
acres of good ferns to be had for the pick- 
ing.’ 

Eli was lost. He st a question, and 


| Damaris, behind the door, so far forgot 
| herself as to grin. 


““How’m I to pay all them wages—with 
nothin’ comin’ in?”’ 

“Legitimate business, isn’t it? 
would finance you.”’ 

“Huh!” 

*“A hundred pickers! Increase the earn- 
ing capacity of the county. Put money to 
moving around. More work, more deposits 
for the bank. Um—my store’ll 
honor orders for wages.” 

“Um—how d’ye know I kin market 

“Come in by the light. I’ll show you,” 
said Adam. 

He left an hour later, but found Damaris 
waiting on the porch. She halted him. 

“Adam!’’ His hand touched her arm. 

““Now don’t you worry a mite,’”’ he said. 
“He jest don’t like me. . . Um—do 
you like me, Damaris?’”’ She nodded. 
““Considerable?”’ he asked. She admitted 
this quantity of liking. 

Eli stormed to the door, not placated yet. 

“You git to bed, Damaris. I don’t aim 
to have that young feller a-callin’ here.” 

“Don’t mind him,’ she whispered to 
Adam. ‘“He’ll git over it.” 

“‘Taim to make him,” said Adam placidly. 
“Good night.” 

Eli ignored Adam, but Adam expected 
that. Nevertheless, the old man embarked 
upon the fern enterprise. He converted the 
old barn into a cold storage for the fronds, 
advertised for pickers, and, week by week, 
increased his loans at the bank to pay 
wages. Adam made no further reference to 
the matter. Eli was shrewd. He sold his 


Bank 


” 


| crop advantageously and commenced to 


lay plans for another year—plans which 


Manager: 
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would double the business. Adar 
content; another local industry ha¢ 
created. 

Foreign money in large sums had 
into Westminster from the transact 
hundred people had earned wages a) 
town was that much better off. 

It was at a meeting just ten month 
the new store opened its doors th; 
loans for the preceding month were 
Eli listened always to these with sus] 
ears. He missed from the reading th 
of Cosimo’s store—the store own 
thirds by Cosimo and his nephew and. 

““Why didn’t you read the Fox not 
demanded sourly. 

“Hain’t no Fox note,” said Pliny; 
on this book.” 

“Kh? How come it to be left off? 

Adam looked up. 

“Not left off, Eli. 

‘“What’s that?” 

“Paid off and a good profit laid | 
sides. Money in doing business | 
ought to be done. Um—Eli, 
you come out in the fern business?” 

‘Full better’n I hoped.” Adam ser: 
his cheek. 

““Made six-seven thousand, didn’t: 
He coughed. ‘‘Whose advice?” 

Eli swallowed, but he was an hones 

““Yourn,”’ he said sullenly. 

“You made money, Streeter?” 
asked. 

*“More’n any year before.” 

‘“How about you, Pliny?” 

‘“We done satisfactory.” 

“Yes,” said Adam, ‘‘the hotel’s 
25 per cent more. Young Tom’s 
money with the pictures. All br 
here’s improved, seems as though. 
did it.”” There was a silence. “Bar 
make a community. We’re just start 
this one. Have we lost money by it? 
bad notes?” 

“ce No.”’ 

“Deposits increased?”’ : 

““We passed the million and a hal! 

“Um—next year we pass two mi 
If we finance makin’ money for other 
we're bound to profit by it. Changer 
minds about the purpose of a bank? 

“‘Calc’late you had it right,” said 
Butterfield. 

Eli grunted. Adam turned to tl 
man. 

“T figure on droppin’ in at your 
tonight,”’ he said. 

Eli swallowed hard. It was not ea 
him to admit error or to make amend 
there was something basically right 
the old man which compelled him 
justice. He tried to speak twice bef! 
managed to bring out the words. 

““Er—better come in time for su} 


Paid off.” 


he said. ‘Kind of sample Dai 
cookin’.”” 
“Glad to,” said Adam. 


‘“Just One of Our Salesmen Demonstrating the Closed Car” i 


y 
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(When Quality 
the News Travels Fast 


Talk 


The New Twentieth 


HE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


ef ; 


Century 4-Door Sedan 


T is real news when a motor car of 
Chandler’s prestige announces a $505 re 
duction in price. It is doubly welcome 
news when the lower price is coupled with 
increased quality. 


The story of the new Chandler Twen- 
tieth Century Sedan is traveling as on wings. 
It is an ideal development in better body- 
building—a richer, smarter, roomier 4-door 
Sedan priced less than a 2-door coach. 


You know, and everybody knows, that 
a real Sedan with four doors and unabbrevi- 
ated length is the most convenient, most 
comfortable, most logical type of modern 
closed car. 


This one has character, poise, distinction 
—a body of consummate beauty. It has bal- 
ance, buoyance, real backbone—a chassis 
refined to perfection. It has, besides, the life, 
the liveliness, the stamina of Chandler’s far- 


CTE Vib LA. N) D2 Export 


N 


Formerly 
$1995 
f. 0. b. 
Cleveland 


Department, 


famed Pikes Peak Motor—which recently 
broke all records in the annual race up the 
dizzy slope of Pikes Peak, 14,109 feet high. 


Quality is complete—from broadcloth 
upholstery to Duco finish and balloon tires. 
Conveniences range from a clear-vision wind- 
shield with automatic cleaner to a gasoline 
gauge right before your eyes on the instru- 
ment board. Four-wheel brakes are optional 
at a slight extra cost. 


Side by side in the limelight with the 
new Twentieth Century Sedan are the other 
new Chandler models: The Metropolitan 
Sedan De Luxe, now $1795, and the Seven 
Passenger Sedan, now $1895, are both 
reduced $400. The Brougham, now $1695, 
is reduced $350. Open models are reduced 
$100 to $140. Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


If you know big value when you see it, 
look at Chandler. Compare! 


1819 Broadway, New York City 


LER 
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—a new McKinney finish, echoing the 
dull, mellow richness of aging metal 


on old armor; the burnished age-old glint flashing 

from the blade of a Damascus sword; the baffling 
depth of light and shade on gleaming hand-wrought 
metal—your memory turns to these at first sight of this 
new and exclusive “Old Iron” finish. 


With Old Iron, Dull Rubbed Bronze, Satin Silver and 
more than forty other exclusive finishes, McKinney has, 
without increasing cost, lifted the hinge from the class 
of hardware to an artistic ornament taking important 
place in the decorative scheme of every tastefully fin- 
ished home. 


, | \HE FASCINATING PLAY of subdued blue-black lights 


At once the pleasing results of an early and careful 
choice of the proper McKinney style and finish become 
apparent. If your wood trim is to be of Flemish, Weath- 
ered or Mission Oak, Old Iron finish provides a final 
touch of harmony. For White Enamel, Satin Silver or 
Dull Nickel suggest themselves—and so on, for all pos- 
sible decorative plans. The professional skill of your archi- 
tect or builder will prove helpful in selection. 


Make your decision carefully. Practically all mer- 
chants carrying Builders’ Hardware have McKinney 
Hinges, and will be glad to aid in your choice. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, fix- 
tures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. To aid 
you in your home building McKinney will gladly 
send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney MaANuFACTURING ComPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


McKINNEY 
HINGES 
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By Mary Dixon Thayer 


DRAWN BY R. PALLEN COLEMAN 


Wisdom 


KNOW wherever I may be 

That God is looking down at me. 
I know He made the earth and sky, 
And that the stars come spinning by 
Just like big tops—He makes them go 
Like that—oh, yes! And then I know 
That really nothing is too small 
For God to love—I know that all 
The flowers on the hills are dear 
To Him as stars, and that down here 
Upon the world if I am bad— 
Why, even I can make God sad! 


Learning 


HEN You were little, God, I know 
You never, never did 
What wasn’t nice, or anything 
Your Mother might forbid. 


When You were little, God, I know 
You didn’t hide, or cry 

When bedtime came—and oh, I know 
You never told a lie! 


When You were little, God, I know 
If other little boys 

Arrived to play, and took away 
Or broke Your finest toys— 


You didn’t call them names and wish 
They hadn’t came at all. 

Oh, won't You show me how to be 
Like You when You were small? . 


Afterwards 


HEN the “Our Father” I have said, 
‘And Mother tucks me into bed, 
And kisses me, and calls ‘‘Good night! 
God bless you!’ and turns out the light, 


Why, then I lie awake and say 
Another prayer a different way. 

I talk to God, and angels keep 
Their wings around me till I sleep. 


I talk to God, and tell Him. things 


All in between the angels’ wings, 
And God leans down, and says “‘I know! 
I understand! I love you so!” 


Gratitude 


OW nice it is, dear God, to know 
That You make all the flowers grow! 


How nice it is to stop and think 
You made the spring from which I drink! 


How nice it is to know that You 
Painted the sky that lovely blue! 


How nice it is to know You fill 
The night with stars and always will! 


But oh, how nice to know You made 
Me too! Sometimes I am afraid 


I do not thank You as I should— 
You are so wise, dear God, and goo 


Thanksgiving 


fi WANT to thank You first of all 

Dear God, for making me, 

Because if I had not been made— 
Goodness! Where would I be? 


And then I want to thank You, Go 
For my dearest Mother— 

Oh, I’m glad I have her, God, 
Instead of another! 


And then I want to thank You for 
My father and the boys, 

And for my sisters, too, and for 
Our house and all our toys! 


And, God, I want to thank You for 
The lovely, lovely sky, 

And for the clouds that way, way u 
Above the world go by! 


And, God, I want to thank You for 
The woods where we can play, 
And for the moon and stars by nigh 

And for the sun by day! 


And, God, I want to thank You for 
The daisy fields, and hills 

Made to coast down in wintertime 
And have the finest spills! 


And, God, I want to thank You ¥ 
All sorts of little things— 
Like curly stems of dandelions, — 

And pebbles, and the wings 


Of butterflies, and icicles, 
And leaves, and bugs that pa 

Oh, and for diamonds that I find — 
Each morning in the grass! 


But, God, there are a million things 
To thank You for, I know. 

I haven’t thought of half of t 
For instance, there is snow. 


But, God, I don’t believe I can 
Remember all that I = 

Have got to thank You for, and 80 
I don’t believe I'll try. . 


But, God—You know the way I fee 
I mean, I love You, and— 

Oh, thank You just for everything! 
There! Now You understand! 


The Answer 


HY do You hide from us, dea 

I often wish that I ; 
Could see You now, and did not ha 
To wait until I die. 


But oh, I know the reason that — 
You hide from us is clear— 

You are too beautiful, dear G 
For us to see You here. 


r, 
a 
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The Most Talked-About Fine Car 
in America Today 


The best-looking, the easiest-riding, the fastest over the 
road—these are the Franklin features causing the wide- 
spread comment and the increasing sales. People have 
found that no one else builds a car with so much comfort, 
economy and freedom from trouble as Franklin. One ride 
never fails to show the difference. Back of it all is the 
" gteatest step ever taken to simplify the motor car and 
multiply its usefulness—Franklin’s copper-radiation ait- 
Ooling. This does away with plumbing, rigidity and 
xcess weight. And gives, instead, Franklin care-free 
cooling, flexibility and light weight—a car you can 
use all the time with safety, regardless of road or weather 
conditions. Powerful, fully equipped, stylish in every 
detail. There is nothing quite like the Franklin. 


SEDAN - OXFORD MODEL (LEATHER-UPHOLSTERED) ° COUPE 
TOURING - SPORTSEDAN - SPORT RUNABOUT - CABRIOLET 
ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


At the new lower prices Franklin Series 11 is fully equipped, ready for 
the road—including even spare tire, tube, cover and lock. Only tax and 
freight are extra. 


SKIN BALM 
LATHER BRUSH 


SHAVING CREAM 
TALC FOR MEN 


A wonderful sift-box 


at a wonderful price 
FEATURING 


The new Mennen Lather Brush 


You know what they always say: “I never 
know what to give a man for Christmas!”’ 


Well, here’s an attractive-looking Gift-Box 
that will thrill any man—and go easy on 
your pocket-book at the same time. The last 
word in shaving comfort and satisfaction! 


Let me tell you first about the new Mennen 
Lather Brush, because that’s the great kick 
in the package. It’s a real beauty. Ultra- 
quality. Made specially for us with some new 
kinks of manufacture hitherto found in only 
the most expensive 

brushes. 


Soft and silky 
feeling, yet 
stands up and 
/ does its work like 
f/ a grenadier. Just 
‘about the finest 
lather builder a man 
ever rotated against 
his face. Guaranteed, 
too. We make good if 
the brush doesn’t. 


LATHER BRUSH 
MADE IN U.S.A 
STERILIZED 


This Mennen 
LATHER BRUSH 
alone is worth $3 


Actually, it’s far and 
away better than those 
that usually sell for 
$3.00 and as good as 
some I’ve tried at $4.00 
or $5.00. For any man 


akin 


F who’s using an old 

z whisp of discouraged 

a : 

. , bristles or some 
“Gime” «brush of a cheaper 


variety, it’s going to 
make his Christmas morning shave—and all 
succeeding—feel like a million dollars. 

Then, besides the brush, in the box, there’s 
a fine tube of everybody’s favorite—Mennen 
Shaving Cream; a tube of Mennen Skin 
Balm—a refreshing after-shave treat; anda 
can of Mennen Talcum-for-Men—protects 
the skin, doesn’t show. All old friends that 
every user will appreciate. And to first- 
timers, they’ll come as a revelation. 

The Company lets me make this special 
$2.25 offer in order to win new friends. And 
between you and me, it’s going big. So if I 
were you, I’d stock up for all my Christmas 
gift needs now, before the druggist says, 
“All sold out.”’ 

ton 


( Mennen Salesman) 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 
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| require different treatment. The tuner, the 


adjuster, the bridge-and-sound-post expert, 


| thereed maker, the mandrel maker—are the 


ones called in when the piano, organ, violin, 
wood wind or brass requires tuning. When 
the balance of life is lost and its chords jan- 
gle out of tune, adjuster, expert and tuner 
do little good. Like a tired child, man must 


| turn back to mother—Mother Nature— 


living much in her companionship until he 
becomes a part of her eternal symphony. 
There is strength in the hills; there is solace 
in the plain; there is companionship in the 
forest; while infinite skies and the majesty 
of ocean are ever suggestive of spiritual 
immortality. Sweet music murmurs cease- 


‘lessly in the faint breath of calm, and rich 


in harmony is the weird roar of storm. 
From spring’s overture to winter’s dirge 
the motif ever varies, and always the wide 
range of Nature is rich in melody. 

My father died on April 27, 1892, at the 
age of sixty-eight. I was giving a concert 
in Duluth. At the end of the concert my 
manager came back holding aloft a tele- 
gram while I was still on the stage bowing. 
When I finally left, the curtain was lowered 
and the telegram handed me. It was from 
my brother. It read: ‘‘Father died this 
morning. Mother insists you continue your 
concerts and not disappoint the public. 
Will have funeral postponed until your 
return.”’ He was a grand man. 

My mother died August 28, 1908, when 
she was eighty-three years old. She was 
brave and fearless, and her simple faith in 
goodness was beautiful. During wartimes 
when father was off with the Marines and 
we little ones would be preparing our les- 
sons for the next day at school, some sol- 
dier, either drunk or capricious, would walk 
into the house. Mother would go up, 
promptly take him by the arm and lead him 
to the door with a warning to keep out. 
Then she would gather all of us about her 
and say a prayer for our safety. She was a 
wonderful woman. She gave birth to ten 
children and lived her life for them and her 
husband. I sadly fear I was her favorite. 


Classics for the Masses 


In an account of her death, the Philadel- 
phia Press said, in an interview with me: 

“T am glad my mother was spared to me 
for so long, and up to three weeks before her 
death she never had a day’s sickness. It is 
to her I owe my faith in mankind. She 
always had a good word for everybody and 
could not see the wrong things in this world. 
She came to hear my band only once, and 
that made her so nervous that she never 
went again, declaring at that time she knew 
what I could do and that letting her hear 
about my music always satisfied her. When 
I was but a small boy I used to write lit- 
tle tunes and stand her in a corner and play 
them to her on my violin. She was not 
musical, but she always encouraged me by 
saying that they were beautiful.” 

We played our usual season at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition, going from there to the 
Food Fair in Boston, where I produced The 
Fairest of the Fair march. 

On November fifteenth there appeared a 
symposium by Madame Chaminade and 
myself on music. The Sunday editor of the 
New York Herald had conceived the idea 
of bringing together a European and Ameri- 
can point of view to bear on matters of 
more or less:interest. Mr. Frank A. Mun- 
sey and Lord Northcliffe gave their opinions 
of the periodic magazine from the stand- 
point of their respective countries; Messrs. 
Guggenheim and Zangwill elaborated on 
the Jewish question, and other subjects 
were discussed by prominent people. 

Madame Chaminade, a French composer, 
and myself were brought together to talk 
music. Mr. Cleveland Moffett, editor of 
the Sunday Herald, was the questioner; 
Mr. Rupert Hughes, the well-known writer, 
was the recorder. Then there was the in- 
evitable photographer. 
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KEEPING WIMIE 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Notwithstanding the credo of certain 
people, “ popular’’ does not necessarilymean 
“vulgar” or “‘ephemeral”’ music. In Lon- 
don once a friend told me that a certain 
conductor had sneered at my efforts and 
said, “‘He gets the mob because he plays 
nothing but marches.’”’ Now marches are a 
very small part of my program. There is 
never more than one on the program. If 
the audience get others, it is because they 
demand them as encores. Madame Chami- 
nade asked me how I met this conductor’s 
criticism. 

“By sending word to him that I would 
give a concert in London that would con- 
sist only of compositions of the so-called 
classic writers, and I felt confident it would 
be the largest in point of receipts given in 
my season,”’ I replied. 

“What was the program?’ asked the 
lady. 

“Miss Maud Powell played Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto, the most popular of 
all violin literature; Miss Estelle Liebling 
sang Mozart’s fascinating Batti-Batti from 
Don Giovanni; the band played Handel’s 
Largo, Bach’s Loure, Haydn’s Surprise 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Leonore Overture 
No. 3, Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz, 
Schumann’s Traiimerei, and Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March. Those, I maintain, are 
among the most popular compositions ever 
written, and every one is from the pen of a 
great composer, whom the sneering critic 
would call a classic writer. I didn’t even 
include an opera composer like Wagner.” 


Waat is Popular Music 


Madame Chaminade was asked, ‘“‘ Would 
you agree that these eight names stand for 
the greatest in music?” 

The answer was, “‘ Yes, yes.”’ 

What I desire to impress and try to prove 
is that popular music is not a question of 
writing down to the masses. The noblest 
compositions have been popular ‘at their 
best, in spite of themselves. 

Probably there is no term more abused 
and so often mistaken in its real meaning 
than “‘popular music.’”’ To the average 
mind, especially the average professional 
mind, popular music is banal and vulgar in 
conception and commonplace in treatment. 
That is an absolutely incorrect contention. 
If we take the music that has been per- 
formed the oftenest, we find in every 
instance that the most meritorious and in- 
spired works, whether based on complex or 
simple lines, have survived the longest. 
There certainly is no composition in the 
world today that has enjoyed greater vogue 
and popularity among the widest range of 
listeners of the past twenty-five years, from 
the technical musician to the uneducated 
and merely sympathetic auditor, than the 
Tannhiauser Overture. It is a debatable 
question among musicians whether the Wil- 
liam Tell Overture is not the best thing Ros- 
sini wrote, yet none can deny that this work 
enjoys the greatest popularity of any of the 
Italian composer’s writings. For spon- 
taneity, brilliancy and melodic charm most 
people will agree that the Poet and Peasant 
Overture is the master work of Von Suppe, 
and that composition has been thrummed 
and hammered, scraped, twanged and 
blown lo, these many years. Some melody, 
happening to catch the fancy of the public, 
becomes momentarily popular, but unless 
it bears the absolute signs of genius it soon 
palls on the ear and sinks into oblivion. 

I was asked, ‘““What makes a composi- 
tion popular?”’ 

“Tnspiration. The power that forces the 
inspiration out of you and me also prepares 
the world for it. Anybody can write music 
of a sort. But touching the great public 
heart is another thing. My religion is my 
composition. Nobody can rob me of what 
I have done. 

“My success is not due to any personal 
superiority to other people. But sometimes 
some power helps me and sends me a musical 


-man attached to the Federal prison 


December j2, 


idea, and that power helps the I 
to lay hold of my meaning. It doesn’; 
pen all the time by any means, and | 
when a composition lacks inspiratic 
can almost always write music. Aj 
hour of the twenty-four, if I put pen 
paper, something comes. But twenty 
hours later I usually destroy it. For 
Ihave been able to wear the same-sized 


Of all sports, there is none that ay 
to me like clay-bird shooting. I have 
for a great number of years opposed t 
pigeon shooting, for I feel it’s a w; 
destruction of a domestic bird par 
under the head of sport. I have n 
dulged in it since early childhood. So 
my scores in the clay-pigeon contes} 
very good. In Augusta, Georgia, on; 
son, I led the field, both professional 
amateurs, breaking 98 out of 100. T 
my best score, although one year I sl 
consistently that my average for at 
15,000 clay birds was 90 per cent. I 
always been fond of the trap shooter 
am proud to name many of them frie) 
mine. They are clean sportsmen ar 
ways ready to applaud the winner in: 
test. . 

Clay pigeon or trap shooting is com 
tively a new sport in America. Like 
it appeals to all ages and all strata oj 
ety. On the golf course at Hot Sp 
Virginia, I have seen the multimilli: 
Rockefeller wait while John Jones dre 
the tee, and John Jones is a ribbon el 
twenty a week. John Jones and his 
are honeymooning at the Springs, spe 
three days and six months’ savings : 
same time. For the time being, millio 
savant, ribbon clerk and wage earn’ 
members of the Ancient and Hon 
Society of Golfers. So with trap sho 
In a state shoot one year a squad ( 
consisted of one famous baseball pi 
one equally famous divine, one well-l 
financier, one hard-working carpente 
yours truly. True democracy that 
much to be commended! None of 
ever met before; but all—clergyma 
athlete, carpenter, banker and musi 
worked like Trojans to give the squad 
tinction as a topnotcher. Like love' 
shooting levels all ranks. We had 
squadded by the handicap committe 
our status as marksmen was at stake, 


The Joys of Trap § hooting 


With the public arrayed against th 
ing of live birds at the traps, with mi 
the states enacting laws prohibitin 
trapping and shooting of pigeons, the: 
est in the clay birds has increased) 
mously. At the present time every! 
has its trap-shooting club; every u 
sity, college and athletic association i 
team. Each shotgun factory, powde| 
shell-loading or kindred interest } 
corps of professional shooters, whos¢! 
it is to appear at various tournament 
ing exhibitions of their skill as mar) 
and incidentally proving the worth | 
goods manufactured by the firms the 
resent. i 

The great charm of trap shooting !! 
you can’t bribe, buy, cajole or implor 
one to do it for you. It is your gam! 
last and all the time. In field she 
water-fowl shooting, in fact in ever) 
of live-bird shooting, there is an elem 
chance in which luck plays an imp 
part. The conditions of the sport 
evenly distributed in trap shooting 
everything else being equal, it is up 
and you alone to make good. Iné 
conducted tournament the variati¢ 
light, wind and temperature very 
work to the injury of the individualsh 

One November we were in 
giving concerts. The warden and the 


asking if it wouldn’t be possible for 
(Continued on Page 68. 
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Vest Pocket Kodak 


Model B 


Put it in the pocket, wear it in the 
vest, slip it in the handbag—and, 
conveniently snug as it is, the V. P. K. 
isa thoroughly capable camera. It’s 
made to make good pictures eas//y. 


BS 
Autoegraphic, of course. 
Pictures, 135 x 2% 


~ A new Kodak—and the price 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7%e Kodak City 
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Your cruise home, 


the 


Megantic, frame d in 


tropical foliage. 


West Indies Cruises 


See South America, the Panama Canal and the 
West Indies All on One Cruise — for $8 a day! 


HE northern 
coast of South 
America and 
all those fascin- 
ating islands of 
the Caribbeaneeete Panama 
Canal and the beautiful 
island of Betrmuda—thegaiety 
of life on board a delightful 
liner —the Megantic, spe- 
cially constructed for tropical 
cruises—and the supreme 
restfulness of being away 
for a month from the worries 
and responsibilities of every- 


day life. 


All these can be yours. This 
cruise is uae planned by 


an organization with over 25 
years’ experience in West 
Indies cruises, to give you all 
the joys of traveling and none 
of the irksome little details 
and responsibilities. 


And the price—that’s the 
final great temptation. $250 
is the minimum rate. 


A trifle over $8 a day 
—actually less than just a 
regular vacation at a resort 
—as opposed to this glori- 
ous adventure! 


Mail us the coupon below 
for our illustrated literature 
describing the cruise. 


Name 


SAINT THOMAS 


Sailing dates of the Megantic 


From ee York Jan.23 From New York Feb. 27 


31-day cruise 30-day cruise 


LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


WHITE STAR LINE 
No. 1-P Broadway, New York City 


Please send me the West Indies Cruise literature. 


Street Address 


City 


WHITE STAR 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
bring my band to the penitentiary and give 
a concert for the prisoners. The band to a 
man volunteered and we. gave the concert 
in a very large hall, the white prisoners 
marching in and taking the rows of seats on 
the left, the colored ones on the right. 

One of the attachés stood by me as they 
marched in, and finally pointed out a young 
man, not more than thirty, handsome, with 
a devil-may-care expression. 

The attaché said: ‘‘Notice that man. 
He’s a bad one. He was sent here from one 
of the territories after his sentence had been 
commuted from hanging to life imprison- 
ment. In little more than a year he was 
pardoned; within a few months he nearly 
killed another man, was tried and sentenced 
to twenty years, and came here. In a year 
he was pardoned again and went back. In 
six months he had killed another man, was 
tried and sentenced to be hanged, but the 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment 
for life, and here he is, and, I trust, will re- 
main.” 

The man interested me. When we played 
the first number the applause was deafen- 
ing; but he sat with folded arms, abso- 
lutely impassive, and remained so. When 
Miss Root, the vocalist, sang he never 
wavered an eyelash. Ithoughta pretty girl, 
singing beautifully, would arouse some in- 
terest in him; but there wasn’t a sign. As 
we reached the close of our program I played 
The Stars and Stripes Forever. At the first 
measures he began to straighten up, and as 
the last notes died away he began to ap- 
plaud as loudly as anyone in the place. He 
was a study, and J] made up my mind that 
the one redeeming trait in his character was 
that he had a deep feeling of patriotic fer- 
vor. Notwithstanding his evil life, he prob- 
ably would have died for his country. 

Having made a contract to appear ten 
weeks at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
we left New York early in April, 1915, for 
the Pacific Coast, giving concerts as we 
crossed the continent. 


Short-Lived Official Marches 


We gave a number of concerts with the 
bands at the exposition combined—Con- 
way’s, Cassassa’s and mine—and the combi- 
nation attracted huge audiences. Monsieur 
Charles Camille Saint-Saéns, the great 
French composer, wrote the official musical 
composition for the exposition. On June 
twentieth it was given its initial perform- 
ance. It was written for orchestra, band 
and organ. 

It’s a strange thing about official music 
for expositions and world’s fairs. Wagner 
wrote the official march for the Centennial. 
Although he was helped by no less a con- 
ductor than Theodore Thomas, the Wagner 
march died before the exposition closed. 
I have had the honor to play a number of 
official marches, including Monsieur Saint- 
Saéns’, but with the single exception of 
King Cotton, the official march of the Cot- 
ton States Exposition at Atlanta, all of 
them fell into innocuous desuetude. King 
Cotton is still a great favorite. 

Saint-Saéns and myself became good 
friends. We would wander about the 
grounds. He was a little fellow and seemed 
to have an extra eye for woman and her 
beauty. Slender or slim beauty did not 
seem to make much impression on him, but 
when one with territorial expansion hove in 
view, he would nudge me, calling my atten- 
tion to the ‘“‘beaming beauty’’; and the 
greater the beam the greater his delight. 

While we were on the Pacific Coast the 
Music Teachers’ Association of California 
adopted a resolution petitioning Congress 
to make The Stars and Stripes Forever and 
Dixie the official airs of the United States. 
The idea does not appeal to me. Congress 
can do many things, but it can’t make peo- 
ple sing what they don’t want to sing. If 
The Stars and Stripes Forever ever becomes 
a national air it will be because the people 
want it and not because Congress wills it. 

We left San Francisco late in July, 
toured east to Willow Grove, and from 
there to the Pittsburgh Exposition, and 
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from there to the Hippodrome, wher 
opened late in September. I wrote the 
York Hippodrome March for these 
formances, and it is now in the reper 
of every band in the country. During 
season we gave Sunday-night concer 
which we had, in conjunction with theh 
most of the leading artists before the p 
at that time. 

As these artists appeared at the con. 
some of them met with great success, 
night that Miss Emmy Destinn wa 
briskly on the stage at the end of herse 
encore, very suddenly shé clasped mea 
the shoulder and gave me a most he 
but surprising kiss. As the unexpecte 
ways makes a hit, the audience yelled 
applauded. After that every good-nat 
prima donna would bestow a chaste ga! 
tion on the blushing conductor; ever 
doll-like little Japanese prima don 
Tamaka Miura, reached up for 
managed just about to reach my @ 
bore the gentle brunt of her oscula 
hibition. 


Music at the Naval Station 


On May 20, 1917, I received a} 
from Mr. John Alden Carpenter, 
of mine and a famous composer. 

“The naval station has an unc 
band which needs the inspiration o 
ter hand to start it on the righ 


bandmaster of the right a i 
tinue the instructions? I realize ho 
I ask and know your enthusiasm fe 
cause.’ 

I left as soon as I could arrange 
affairs, met Mr. Carpenter in Chicago, 
we went to the naval station at G 
Lakes. I was introduced to the « 
mandant, now admiral, then Car 
Moffett. He had the band appear on 
parade ground. They probably numb 
seventy-five men, mostly young | ell 
They played a march or two and w 
to their quarters. The admiral i 
to lunch. Before lunch was over he: 
his plan and the necessity of good n 
the Navy, and said, ‘‘ You, Sousa, k 
game better than any man in the « 
with all your years with the Ma 


men. I don’t know where to lok 
fail me.’ 
“T won’t fail you,’’ I answere 
join. I’m past sixty-two, but I’ma 
lot.” 
“When will you join?” 
“Right away,’ I answered. 
T returned to Chicago, telegraph 
my intention and was sworn in a 
tenant to take charge of the musi 
explained to the commandant thi 
some dates contracted for that wot 
to be filled. He agreed, and I remain 
the station several days getting tl 
shape for the time when I returned 
the commandant, until I came tos 
desired to be placed on the one- 
month basis. So I did not go on th 
list until a few months later. He 
and I celebrated my new positi 
a verse that met with many pri 
throughout the land: 


I joined the reserves on the last day 0) 
I gave up my band and a thousand a 
A dollar a month is my government 
My God, how the money rolls in! 


During the entire time I was 
Navy, from May, 1917, to March 
learned to love and admire Admi 
fett. Every man who had the |! 
serve with him loved him. His 
work were all hours. He asked nom 
more than he did himself. His € 
ability was second to that of no mi 
ever met. Though he was a gre 
plinarian, there was nothing tha’ 
gested the martinet. We who se 
him believed him one of the grea 
in the service of our country, and my 
ion has never changed. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Attractive, useful, compact — the De Luxe Keytainer makes just the right gift 


“Both gave the same gift» 
Just what both wanted 


| Pee by hand from rich 
leather—the Buxton Keytainer is 
an exquisite gift for man or woman. 


In this luxurious setting, all your 
keys are folded together in a case as 
trim as your wallet. 


Soft leather covers their jagged 
edges, steel swivel hooks hold them 
secure and safe. Worn pockets—ruined 
handbags—becomea thing of the past. 


Instead of a tangled mass of sharp 
metal, burdensome and un- 
comfortable in your pocket, 
your keys lie flat, with each 
important key arranged in 
order on its swivel hook. 
They are together—at your 
finger-tips—ready when you 
want them. 


With a Buxton you fe- 
move all danger to your 
clothing and handbags. And 
you gain perfect organiza- 
tion of your keys. 


No. 02-6. Sturdy, beautifully ‘Paha cowhide, 
black or brown. 6 swivel hooks 

for 12 keys. A great value at $1.00. 
cowhide models from 40c to $1.50. 


KEY RETURN SERVICE 


These two cards carry the same 
number. One you fill out with 
your name and mail to Buxton. 
The other, without your name 
but bearing your number, stays 
in the Keytainer and offers a 
reward to finder for return. 


—room enough 
Other 


Every particular man, every fastidious 
woman will appreciate the convenience, 
the security of this gift. 


And now— keys are hard to lose. 
To safeguard you doubly there is the 
famous Buxton Key Return Service. 


Only Buxton knows to whom a lost 
Keytainer belongs. To him the finder 
mails it. He rewards the finder and 
sends you your missing keys —all 
without charge to you. 

* * 
Leading jewelers, department, 
leather goods, stationery stores, 
etc., carry Buxton Keytainers. A 


wide assortment from $1.00 up. 
A gift variety at around $5.00. 


Drop in and examine them or 
write for the ‘‘ Book of Buxton 
Keytainers’’—to BUXTON, 
INC., 893 Main St., Springfield, 
Mass., or 844 Marbridge Build- 
ing, New York City, or the Ca- 
nadian Distributors, The Julian 
Sale Leather Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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No. 037-8. Fine alligator calf, grey or brown. 
14K solid gold mountings, gold-plated books. 
8 hooks — room for 16 keys. $8.00. Other alligator 
calf models from $1.50 to $11.25. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 
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Most car 


Nos. 029-2F and 029-6F. 
owners need 2 Keytainers — the little one 
for car keys. This pair — rich, pin seal, 
14K solid green-gold buttons, gold-filled 
hook construction. In satin-lined gift box. 
The pair $13.00. Other sets from $2.00 up. 


No. 0210-4F. Velvet calf — full calf- 
lined with 14K gold-filled hook construc- 
tion. 14K solid gold button, satin-lined 
gift box. $5.75. Other velvet calf models 
$2.00 to $11.25. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

In a month we had more than 600 enlist- 
ments for the band. They were getting 
cumbersome to handle. The commandant 
and I were invited to a banquet at the 
Chicago Club. Coming back in the trolley 
placed at our disposal, I said: ‘‘Com- 


mandant, the musical forces have become. 


an unruly mob and I havea plan to propose 
if it meets your approval. I propose to 
form a band battalion of 350, with military 
commander, musical director, surgeon, 
master-at-arms and petty officers. After 
that I propose to organize, as enlistments 
warrant, bands to consist of double- 
battleship units of the Delaware type and 
assign one to each regiment at the station. 
Will you kindly issue an order for me to 
do it?” 

“‘Order be hanged!” he said. ‘‘ You’re 
the musical director. Do it. If it doesn’t 
work you'll know it.” 

Next day I sent for the senior band- 
master, had him bring a list of all the mu- 
sicians at the station, their rating, ability 
and age, and formed a battalion which be- 
came my special work while the war con- 
tinued. We had from first to last about 
3500 musicians. My system had an ad- 
vantage in this way: If we received a tele- 
gram from the department, or a letter or 
dispatch, to send a band to a ship or to a 
station, I could send an organized whole; 
men who knew one another and had a 
repertoire and had played together. 


Playing for Roosevelt 


I remember we got a request from Ad- 
miral Mayo, commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet, for a band for his flagship, the Penn- 
sylvania. The commandant sent for me, 
read the telegram and said, “Let’s send 
Admiral Mayo the best band we can.” 
There was a bright young bandmaster at 
the station named V. D. Grabel. I sug- 
gested Grabel and his band be sent to Ad- 
miral Mayo. They were, and later when I 
was ordered to the Pennsylvania, dining 
with the admiral, he said, ‘‘Sousa, you gave 
me a great surprise when you sent me a 
band. They reported at six o’clock and gave 
a concert at seven, which was never heard 
of before in either the Army or the Navy.” 

The first engagement of the battalion 
was an order to proceed to Kansas City and 
take part in Old Glory Week, the week of 
September twenty-second. We gave a con- 
cert in Electric Park. Among the thousands 
present was Colonel Roosevelt, who sat 
with his family near the band stand. I went 
to him and asked if there was anything spe- 
cial he would like to hear. 

He immediately replied, ‘‘It would make 
me very happy if you would play Garry 
Owen.” 

We played it and he applauded most 
enthusiastically. 

On our return to Great Lakes I received 
a letter from Mr. Henry P. Davison asking 
if the Red Cross could have the band for a 
drive in New York. I wrote advising that 
he take the matter up with Admiral Mof- 
fett. At the conclusion of the correspond- 
ence we were ordered to New York by the 
department to take part in the Red Cross 
drive and the Rosemary Pageant at Hunt- 
ington, give a concert at Carnegie Hall, 
then proceed to Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington and return to New York 
for a concert at the Hippodrome. 

The band battalion was composed of 
young, men from eighteen to twenty-five in 
years, many of them belonging to college 
bands and small-town bands of the West 
and Southwest. They were a bright lot and 
filled with enthusiasm. I used great care in 
the selection of the music to be played— 
everything to be bright and within the com- 
prehension and execution of the band; 
nothing of a somber character except a 
ballad or two. I selected the most effective 
street marches. Such stand-bys as The 
Thunderer, The National Emblem, Semper 
Fidelis, Washington Post, High School 
Cadets, and others were used. The drum 
major, a handsome sailor named Micheaux 
Tennant, was an excellent drillmaster, and 
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the boys marched with an unusually fast 
step. 

When we went to Philadelphia we were 
rendezvoused in front of the Union League 
Club, on Broad Street. An old Civil War 
general came out of the club and began to 
inspect each file of the band. We were at 
rigid attention. 

He came up to me and said, ‘Sousa, 
you’ve got a remarkable lot of men.” 

“Yes, sir, I think so,’’ was my reply. 

He continued, “‘I have inspected every 
file of the 300 or more men you have and 
there isn’t a belly in the band!” 

I thanked him again. 

After Philadelphia we went to Baltimore 
for the First Liberty Loan drive. Patriotic 
Baltimore responded beautifully. The 
banks had all named the amount of their 
subscriptions before we arrived, but when 
we gave our concerts in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, with thousands of people present, 
I would have a man with a megaphone 
state to the public, “If somebody will sub- 
scribe $100,000, the band will play Dixie.” 
We'd get that $100,000 in a few minutes. 
Then I’d have the megaphone man say, 
“Tf somebody will subscribe $200,000, the 
band will play Maryland, My Maryland,” 
and the subscription would be forthcoming. 

After Baltimore we went to Washington 
for a Liberty Loan drive there. My home 
town was good to me. It was a refutation of 
the old saying that a prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country. 

We returned to Great Lakes, then were 
ordered to Milwaukee, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and other cities. 
I believe we were the strongest card in the 
country to get subscribers for the various 
objects that required money. The millions 
that were subscribed for Liberty Loans; 
the money given for Red Cross drives and 
naval relief, and other things, must have 
amounted to billions. Even in little affairs, 
where we were after $50, $100 or $200 ata 
time, some sailor lad would hold up my 
twenty-cent baton and ask what he was 
offered for it. If somebody bid only $50, he 
would say, ‘‘This is a money affair. Can’t 
do anything like that for $50,” and he 
would work it up sometimes to $300 or 
$400. 

The week of the seventh of November 
we were, at the request of the Canadian 
Government, ordered to report to a com- 
mittee at Toronto, Canada, for duty in con- 
nection with a Victory Loan campaign. We 
proceeded to Toronto, paraded, gave con- 
certs, did everything possible to help the 
cause, and in a few days the Armistice 
came. Such a night probably was never ex- 
perienced in the history of civilization. I 
didn’t sleep, and I don’t think anyone else 
did, although I sadly needed it. I caught 
influenza, and my right ear was giving mea 
terrible lot of trouble. I had three opera- 
tions on it, to have abscesses cut out, by a 
wonderful surgeon in Toronto. But what 
was a little thing like an abscess to the 
thought that the war was over? 


Talent Lost Through Doubling 


The men and women who usually buy 
season tickets for symphonic concerts no 
doubt prefer that form of musical pabulum 
to any other. It has one thing in its favor: 
The symphonic orchestra is the same every- 
where, be it Budapest or London, Paris, 
Madrid or New York; the sameinstruments 
and the same literature are used. And, as 
a rule, the higher the guaranty or the sub- 
sidy, the oftener are played one-time compo- 
sitions—the kind played only once—music 
that depends entirely upon color and hay- 
ing little or nothing at all of melodic 
beauty. One of the sad things to these men 
and women is the fact that every addi- 
tion the symphony orchestra has made 
from the time of Haydn to today, with 
the single exception of the harp, has been 
a wind instrument. Sometimes excellent 
judgment is used by the symphonic au- 
thorities when their orchestras enlarge 
from 60 to 70 or 80 or 90 or 100 players, to 
increase almost entirely in the string de- 
partment and to leave the wood wind and 
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brass no more for 100 men than you would 
for 60 or 70. This idea of having four oboes 
for two parts gives the extra players more 
opportunity to think of home cooking than 
to create any particular desire to play. 
Two parts for two players seems to me to be 
correct. But a good deal of talent is lost in 
doubling the men for each part. It is apt 
to place it in that category where one lazy 
man and one diligent were called upon to 
lift a fat woman who had suddenly fainted. 
The lazy man said to. the diligent man, 
“You lift while I groan.” 

The first of the classic orchestras dating 
from Haydn consisted of two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two 
horns, two trumpets, tympani and the 
strings. The additions today used by the 
moderns are piccolos, English horns, contra- 
bassoons, hecklephones, saxophones, cor- 
nets, an array of French horns, trombones, 
tubas, euphoniums and Sousaphones. The 
publishers, in issuing new orchestral com- 
positions, publish these parts and know that 
players will befound for them. That is where 
the symphonic orchestra has an advantage 
over the wood-wind band. No two nations 
have the same instrumentation for a wood- 
wind band. It seems as if some committee 
got together and decided what should be 
the instrumentation of an army band, and 
the civilian bands adopted the same instru- 
ments. In the case of the Garde Répub- 
licaine, they have a greater variety in wood 
wind than the German bands. The German 
bands have plenty of brass, which makes 
them desirable for outdoor playing. 


Programs at Home and Abroad 


Gilmore’s Band went to Europe in 1878. 
Gilmore was a splendid organizer and had 
equipped his band the nearest to musical 
perfection and artistic possibilities of any 
known organization of that day. His band 
numbered about sixty-six people. As com- 
pared to my organization they were divided 
as follows: 


GILMORE—1878 Sousa—1924 
2 Piccolos 6 Flutes 
2 Flutes 2 Oboes 
2 Oboes 1 English horn 


14 First clarinets 
6 Second clarinets 
6 Third clarinets 
1 Alto clarinet 
2 Bass clarinets 
2 Bassoons 
4 Alto saxophones 
2 Tenor saxophones 
1 Barytone saxophone 
1 Bass saxophone 
4 First cornets 
2 Second cornets 
2 Trumpets 
4 Horns 
4 Trombones 
2 Euphoniums 


1 A-flat clarinet 

3 E-flat clarinets 

8 First clarinets 

4 Second clarinets 

4 Third clarinets 

1 Alto clarinet 

1 Bass clarinet 

1 Soprano saxophone 
1 Alto saxophone 

1 Tenor saxophone 

1 Barytone saxophone 
2 Bassoons 

1 Contrabassoon 

1 E-flat cornet 

2 First cornets 

2 Second cornets 


2 Trumpets 6 Sousaphones in B-flat 
2 Fliigelhorns 3 Battery 

4 French horns 

2 Altos 


2 Tenor horns 
2 Euphoniums 
3 Trombones 
3 E-flat tubas 
2 B-flat tubas 
3 Battery 


In the instrumentation of these two 
bands there are no fewer than sixteen of 
Mr. Gilmore’s instruments that are obso- 
lete in mine. 

With the coming over to America at 
times of the better class of European bands, 
some of the comments made by their con- 
ductors after their return to Europe have 
been amusing, if: they weren’t deplorable. 
I read a few years ago of one who came over 
with a fairly good band, who went back and 
complained about the very cheap kind of 
music America demanded in performances. 
With a knowledge perhaps greater than 
any foreign bandmaster has of America and 
Europe, I want to say that appreciation 
of music played in an inspirational man- 
ner is just as great in America as it is in 
any part of the Old World. The same 
programs that I have played in America 
are the programs I have played in Eu- 
rope, and I have been in some fourteen 
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different countries on the other 
water and around the world. But it 
solutely necessary, if you are to hol 
public by any music that combin 
intellectual with the inspirational 
it not be rendered in a prosaic m 
With no desire to criticize or find f 
believe that many times music falls { 
on account of the music or on aeec 
the players, but on account of the ] 
inspiration of the conductor; and p 
it is well to quote no less an authorit 
Berlioz in the theory of his art. 8p 
of the conductor, he said: 

“The performers should feel a 
feels, comprehend his mood; then hi 
tion communicates itself to ‘those wi 
directs; his inward fire warms thei 
electric glow animates them; his fi 
impulse excites them; he throws ; 
him the vital undulation of musical ; 
he be inert and frozen, on the contr; 
paralyzes all about him, like those f 
masses of the polar seas, the appre 
which is perceived through the sudde 
ing of the atmosphere.” 

With a nation as young as Ame 
could not be expected she should ir 
ately become a power in the arts. 
merce, invention, utilities were of ; 
importance and more necessary th: 
tures, music and the drama. Theref 
best brains went into that which wa 
important for the progress of the e 

Up to fifty years ago there were 01 
or two serious operas by native con 
produced. The growth of light r 
pieces during the past twenty 2 
been enormous; and from being 
pliant at the door of the theatrical 
ger, the American composer is rv 
with open arms if he has something 
telling to the public. Of course the} 
our progress musically is entirely 
commerce. As soon as your folloy 
commercial pursuits find themsel 
Easy Street, they begin to look arou 
see what they can enjoy most. TI 
willing to pay for it. When one co 
the number of first-class orchest 
America, and the number of prosper 
sicians, we have every reason to be 

4 
Ballads Versus Law | 


Among the contributing educatior 
tors in a musical way in the count 
reach the greatest number and hav 
questionable effect, is the finest 
moving-picture house. Such hous 
Strand, Rivoli, Rialto, Capitol, 1 
York, and many others throu 
country, have great educational 
Their orchestras are well equipped al 
are very valuable to the students 0 
mentation. He can hear combi 
he can learn the absolute tone an 
ter of the rarer instruments; he 
the oboe sounds, what the tones of th 
are, the difference between a trombt 
a cornet. All this makes for better. 
edge and makes it easier for the 
student to reach his point. 1 

The development of players, 
say, is easily 200 to one composer. 
geographic lines have nothing t 
the development of the compose} 
where there are a great number of 
they must, everything else being eq 
velop many composers. In my own 
zation I have had some America 
have stood at the very front of thé 
ticular branch of playing. I 
heard a better cornetist than 
Clarke, who for more than twenty y 
the solo cornetist of my band and 
director of his own. I never hea 


when he was with me. Among t 
day artists is John Dolan, and n 
can be named who are an honor 
ganization to which they are at 

More than 200 years ago 4 


keen observer of men and their 
“T knew a very wise man that 
(Continued on Page 75. 


ontinued from Page 70) 
nan were permitted to make all 
s, he need not care who should 
laws of a nation.” 
ery beginning of man’s authentic 
re came a series of laws, now 
the Decalogue, that have re- 
rough all the ages as a very 
of universal justice. 
history tells how the people with 
rembling heard these command- 
till, they have remained as a 
t erected on a foundation of ever- 
th. Tome upon tome of statutes 
nacted since the days when the 
tod traced the Decalogue upon 
s of stone, but very few man- 
have lived. Macklin says: ‘‘The 
ort of hocus-pocus science that 
er face while it picks yer pocket; 
srious uncertainty of it is of more 
professors than the justice of it.” 
on the contrary, reassures and 
It tends to soften the hardships 
add joyousness to our days. Its 
o the most lovable traits in man’s 
erefore it is not difficult to under- 
7 Fletcher’s wise man preferred 
e songs of a nation to making its 


t popular song ever written was 
ng by Moses and the children of 
xultation over the destruction of 
hosts. Nothing but song and 
e adequate to celebrate that great 
triumph and mighty unison, they 
illsinguntothe Lord . . . the 
man of war ” And Miriam 
omen played upon timbrels and 
graceful abandon to the accom- 
of the mighty choir. 


he First Bandmaster 


1e advent of the sweet singer of 
e the first great writer af popular 
by his genius he swayed the mul- 
| became the idol of all his land— 
e beloved one, he who wrote the 
salms. He was a musician, a poet 
-class fighter. 

the Forty-sixth Psalm, ‘“‘God is 
and strength, a very present help 
2,” Polycarp went toward his 
le, as did Savonarola. Centuries 
ngthened by this psalm, Martin 
aved his enemies. Cromwell’s sol- 
ched forth to their victory at 
Moor chanting the songs of David. 
is kept for us a record of David as 
ecord of David as aruler, a record 
as a fighter, but not one vestige 
f Davideas a composer. More’s 
or he must have written splendid 
ie could not have moved the peo- 
s recorded. 
night well be called the first band- 
entioned in history. Of course 
in Genesis Jubal is spoken of as 
all such as handle the harp and 
t David was the first orchestral 
His band numbered 288, and he 
ie first body of players on record. 
yvithout question had in his band 
nponent parts of the modern or- 
strings, wood winds, brass and 
|. At the dedication of Solomon’s 
/avid and all the house of Israel 
fore the Lord with all manner of 
ts made of fir wood and with 
1 with psalteries, with timbrels, 
cornets and cymbals, and the 
he trumpet was heard in the land 
‘sheard today. Popular as a com- 
popular as a conductor, David 
to be envied. These ancient 
the lamps that led the way to 
herein music has taken its place 
recorded inspirational outbursts 
es 


dawn of history, vocal and 
| combinations existed. 

it not recorded in Daniel: 
adnezzar spake and said unto 
true, O Shadrach, Meshach, and 
, do not ye serve my gods, nor 
e golden image which I have set 
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“Now if ye be ready that at what time 
ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all 
kinds of musick, ye fall down and worship 
the image which I have made; well: but 
if ye worship not, ye shall be cast the same 
hour into the midst of a burning fiery fur- 
nace; and who is that God that shall de- 
liver you out of my hands? 

“Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego an- 
swered and said to the king, O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee 
in this matter.”’ 


Evidently Nebuchadnezzar and his band 
were not very popular. Poor old Nebuchad- 
nezzar had as much trouble getting an au- 
dience as some of the moderns. 

“Be sure you do not miss my concert to- 
night,’’ says the Nebuchadnezzar of today. 

“Sorry, but I can’t,’ says the Shadrach 
of these times, edging away. “I have a 
previous engagement to take a nap in a 
boiler factory.” 

Hugo Riemann, Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford and Cecil Forsyth, those indefatigable 
delvers into the mystical mines of musical 
antiquity, agree that everything in music 
up or down to 900 A.D. should be consid- 
ered ancient. They record the use of voices 
and instruments giving melody only, or, at 
most, octaves in singing and playing. Of 
course, the rhythmic instruments of per- 
cussion were used to mark the time and ac- 
centuate the melodies. 

If, as some claim, music is a man-created 
invention, its improvements in the innu- 
merable years that preceded the makers of 
modern harmony were slight indeed. 

It is self-evident that man, in the ancient 
days, had brain, eyes, voice and hands, 
even as he has today; but polyphonic 
music did not exist until the breath of God 
warmed into music a soul, and cold mathe- 
matics gave way to creative genius, inven- 
tive skill and inspiration. 

The messiahs who brought the glad 
tidings—Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner and a multitude of divinely endowed 
musicians—have led the world out of the 
wilderness of crudity into the dazzling realm 
of the present—a present rich in the treas- 
ures of the masters who have arrived, rich 
in the promise of those to come. 

The precursor of the present in relation 
to the combination known as the symphony 
orchestra dates from the eighteenth. cen- 
tury. 

Joseph Haydn has long been known as 
the Father of Orchestral Music. Many of 
his symphonies remain in the repertoire 
of the famous orchestras of the world and 
are played with never-ending delight to the 
auditor, the performer and the conductor 
each succeeding year. 


The Father of Orchestral Music 


Although it is a far ery from the com- 
bination of strings, wood wind and brass of 
Papa Haydn’s orchestra to the instrumen- 
tal tools employed by Richard Strauss, to 
the composer of The Surprise, The Fare- 
well, The Clock and other immortal works 
should be given the honor of establishing 
the classic orchestra. 

The group of the Father of Orchestral 
Music—1766—consisted of six violins, two 
violas, one cello, one bass, one flute, two 
oboes, two bassoons and two horns. The 
earliest of the Haydn symphonies, were 
given to the world by these instruments. 
The Alpine Symphony of Richard Strauss— 
1914—calls for two flutes, two piccolos, two 
oboes—doubled, one English horn, one heck- 
lephone, one E-flat clarinet—doubled, two 
B-flat clarinets, one C clarinet—doubled, 
one bass clarinet, three bassoons, one con- 
trabassoon, sixteen horns, four tenor tubas 
in B and F, six trumpets, six trombones, 
two bass tubas, two harps, organ, celest, 
timpani, eighteen first violins, sixteen sec- 
ond violins, twelve violas, ten cellos, eight 
double basses, small drum, bass drum and 
a host of effect instruments which we, in 
America, call the traps. Besides the above 
instruments, Strauss in a previous com- 
position employed saxophones. 
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It will be noticed that between 1766 and 
1914 composers have added a multitude of 
wood wind, brass and percussion instru- 
ments to the primitive symphonic combina- 
tion. With the single exception of the harp, 
there has been no effort made permanently 
to incorporate into the string band any 
other stringed instrument. Though the gui- 
tar, the lute, the mandolin, the banjo, the 
zither and the viola d’amour have been used 
in orchestral combinations, they have been 
employed only for some effect believed nec- 
essary by the composer. In fact, ‘“‘The sym- 
phony orchestra,” to quote W.S. Rockstro, 
“has become a large wind band plus strings, 
instead of a string band plus wind.” 

Why? The most esthetic of the pure 
families of instruments is beyond question 
the violin group. In sentiment, mystery, 
glamour, register, unanimity of tonal facil- 
ity and perfection in dexterity it more than 
equals all other families. But aside from 
its delicate nuances and diffident dynamics, 
it reduces itself to the skeleton of the sym- 
phonic structure, because, like bread served 
with each course, it loses its novelty; and 
if violins are used alone, beyond a certain 
time limit, they suggest an Adamless Eden, 
which, however beautiful, does not appeal 
to Eve. Instruments can be likened to man. 
Man is a social animal; orchestral instru- 
ments crave company. 


Family of Instruments 


Of the separate instrumental groups, 
apart from the violin, the vocal, though it 
is not the equal of the violin family in com- 
pass, lightness or mobility, possesses a 
power for pathos, passion and soul-gripping 
quality not possible by any other group. 
The wood wind has a slightly greater regis- 
ter than the violin. In marbleized chastity, 
crystallized coquetry, humorous murmurs 
and voicing animated nature, it is in a class 
by itself. The last orchestral family, the 
brass, is less in gamut than any save the 
vocal, but it has the power to thunder forth 
the barbaric splendor of sound or intone 
the holiness of the cathedral. 

Therefore composers have found a greater 
diversity of tone color in a multitude of 
wind instruments—cylinder or conical, sin- 
gle reed, double reed, direct vibration by 
blowing into an aperture, or cup-shaped 
mouthpiece, taking the vibrations from the 
trumpet muscles of the human lip and vari- 
ous sizes of tubes—than in the string family 
alone. All these wind instruments have 
added to the palette of the orchestrator and 
have permitted him to use his creative 


power in blending the various colors. In. 


this connection, it is not amiss to point out 
that that giant of the music drama, Richard 
Wagner, in nearly every instance enunci- 
ates the leitmotifs of his operas through the 
agency of wood wind or brass. 

The so-called Thiirmer—Watchman— 
bands of the Middle Ages seem to be the 
progenitors of the present-day concert band. 
They were made up of fifes, oboes, Zinken, 
trombones and drums. Trumpets were not 
at first used, because they were for royal 
ears alone, not for the common herd. As 
time passed numerous wind instruments 
were added to this group, some of the orig- 
inals became obsolete and others were im- 
proved upon, until today the wind band 
consists of four flutes, two piccolos, two 
oboes, one English horn, two bassoons, one 
contrabassoon or sarrusophone, two alto 
saxophones, two tenor saxophones, one 
‘barytone saxophone, one bass saxophone, 
twenty B-flat clarinets, one alto clarinet, two 
bass clarinets, four cornets, two trumpets, 
two Fliigelhorns or added cornets, four 
horns, four trombones, two euphoniums, 
eight basses—double B, one harp, one tym- 
pani, one small drum and one bass drum. 

The tendency of the modern composer to 
place on the shoulders of the wood wind 
corps and the brass choir of the orchestra 
the most dramatic effects of the symphonic 
body has much to do with the development 
of the wind band, although there is no ques- 
tion that the inventive genius of Bohm, 
Klosé, Wieprecht and Sax has been an im- 
portant factor. With the improvements 


in mechanism, looking to purity of intona- 
tion and facility of execution, observant 
musicians and capable conductors saw the 
coming of a new constellation in the musi- 
cal firmament—a constellation of star play- 
ers on wood wind, brass and percussion 
instruments. 

The pioneers were Wieprecht and Parlow 
in Germany, Paulus and Sellenik in France, 
the Godfreys and George Millerin England, 
Bender in Belgium, Dunkler in Holland, 
and, last but not least, Patrick Sarsfield 
Gilmore in America. Gilmore organized 
a corps of musicians superior to any wind- 
band players of his day, many of them 
coming from the leading orchestras of the 
world and possessing a virtuoso’s ability 
on their respective instruments. He en- 
gaged his musicians regardless of expense 
and paid them salaries commensurate with 
their talents. Conductors and players alike 
should tenderly cherish the memory of Pat- 
rick Sarsfield Gilmore for what he did in 
the interest of instrumental performers. 

The only distinction that can be made in 
the name of progressive art between the 
modern string band and the modern wind 
band is which one at the moment presents 
the most perfect massing of sounds and 
tonal colors. An incessant playing of all 
groups combined, or the serving of music 
pabulum in solid blocks of string, wood 
wind or brass becomes wearisome. Recitals 
by a single vocalist or instrumental per- 
former are made attractive through the 
personality and pedagogy of the performer 
rather than through the entertainment it- 
self. When personality is missing, auricular 
fatigue prevails sooner or later. 

In placing the string band and the wind 
band on the same plane, I see, in my mind’s 
eye, the lover of Haydn, of Mozart, of Bee- 
thoven and the violin family standing aghast 
at the thought and asking why wind instru- 
ments should attempt the immortal sym- 
phonies of these beloved masters; and well 
may they stand aghast and question. These 
compositions were created for one purpose 
only—to be played by the instruments the 
masters intended for them, and never by 
any other combination. The efforts on the 
part of some misguided conductors and 
orchestrators to improve on the original, 
and the equally self-elective task of some 
wind-band arranger to transcribe Mozart, 
Beethoven and Haydn to the wind-instru- 
ment combination aregreatly to be deplored. 
The earlier symphonies are the musical 
flowers, plants and trees grown in the shad- 
owy lane of the past, and it is not necessary 
to put up barbed-wire fences and telegraph 
poles to modernize these masterpieces. 
Hither play them as they are or let them 
alone entirely. 


Wind and String Combinations 


There is much modern music that is bet- 
ter adapted to a wind combination than to 
a string, although for obvious reasons orig- 
inally scored for an orchestra. If in such 
cases the interpretation is equal to the com- 
position, the balance of a wind combination 
is more satisfying. 

The all-pervading aim of the composer is 
to produce color, dynamics, nuances, the 
story-telling quality and the greatest num- 
ber of mixed and unmixed quartets, and the 
combination and composition that vivify 
that result are the most desired ones. To pre- 
sume that the clarinet, the cornet and the 
trombone should be used simply to blare 
forth marches and jazz tunes, or that the 
violin family should devote its days to 
scraping waltzes and fox trots is ludicrous. 

The string band and the wind band are 
among the brightest constellations in the 
melodic heavens. The former may be lik- 
ened to the feminine, the latter to the mas- 
culine, for like maid and man, they can 
breathe into life the soulful, the religious, 
the sentimental, the heroic and the sublime. 
The mission of each is to uplift humanity; 
the doctrine, God’s sunshine is for all; the 
motto, Beauty, Love and Harmony Must 
Prevail. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Sousa. 
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Training for Executives 


NY young man who imagines that his op- 
oN portunities for business success would 
have been greater ten or twenty years 
ago than now is blind to the main trend of mod- 
ern business development. In particular his 
eyes are shut to that phase of economic prog- 
ress which is its outstanding feature: The in- 
crease of production by mechanical 
means, the liberation of many thou- 
sands of men from hard and unwhole- 
some tasks and their promotion to work 
whichis less physical, less unwholesome. 
Within the last five years we have 
witnessed a marvelous increase in the 
development of labor-saving machinery. 
Only the man who comes intimately 
into contact with this development can 
appreciate, even vaguely, either its 
volume or its remarkable character. 
Meantime there has been complaint 
that machines are taking jobs from 
men. This unintelligent protest began 
with the first labor-saving invention 
and has persisted ever since. But it 
has been powerless to stop or greatly 
to hinder the development of increasing 
production and the liberation of labor 
from servile toil to better and less ani- 
mal tasks by means of labor-saving 
machinery. 

For example, the company with 
which I have long been associated built 
a machine which did the work of sev- 
enty men. Here was the problem: A 
certain chemical product, subjected to 
intense heat, had to be cooled and aerated. It was being 
done by laborers who handled it with shovels, spreading it 
upon a floor and turning it over and over—the hardest 
kind of rough physical labor that a man could be asked to 
do. It was almost literally killing work because the prod- 
uct gave off gases which were highly irritating to certain 
membranes of the human body. The machine of which I 
speak performed the whole process; it liberated these 
shovelers from the crudest form of hard labor and from the 
necessity of working in an atmosphere of harmful gases. 

But it did much more than that; it lowered the cost of 
manufacturing that product and increased its production. 
The result was not throwing these laborers out of employ- 
ment, but promoting them to a different kind of labor more 
suitable to human beings and less harmful to bodily health. 

This humanizing of labor by mechanical means is the 
outstanding thing in industry today. The whole ma- 
chinery world is dominated by this purpose and will con- 
tinue to be. 

Industry employs more men today and at better wages 
than ever before—better actual wages and a larger com- 
mand of the desirable things of life. All this implies larger 
consumption and larger production in almost every phase 
of industry and commerce. American business has grown 
not only bigger, but much more complicated. 

The net of this situation is a vast multiplication of op- 
portunities, particularly in the higher brackets of employ- 
ment. Minor executives of big business enterprises today 
receive salaries which would have more than satisfied the 
presidents of those corporations a few years ago—and the 
number of these lower executives has increased immensely. 

A few years ago the business organization which had 
more than one vice president was unusual; today the cor- 
poration which does not have several vice presidents is 
uncommon. And they are genuine vice presidents too. 
Learn what they are paid and the extent of their responsi- 
bilities and you will not question this. Many new execu- 
tive positions are now common which, a few years ago, 
were unfamiliar. Assistant to the president is one of these 
and it is not an empty title either. 

The vast expansion of business and its constantly in- 
creasing complexity has multiplied high-salaried oppor- 
tunities in every direction. There are more big jobs to be 
filled today than were dreamed of when I worked my way 
through Columbia University and secured a draftsman’s 
job at fifteen dollars a week. 

But how about the supply of men capable of filling this 
greatly increased demand for executives? As I see it, the 
supply has not kept pace with the demand; it has lagged 
far behind. Sometimes I am inclined to the conclusion that 
the number of young men fitted to discharge heavy execu- 
tive responsibilities is today actually smaller than twenty 
years ago. But this view of the situation has its consola- 
tion for those who are fully equipped; they can pick and 
choose between opportunities and name their own price. 
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You Never Know Your Luck 


Most young men of today have not been trained from 
early childhood in application and responsibility. Ex- 
pressed in its homeliest terms, the family wood box has 
been abolished! Most of the men of my generation had 
certain essential family tasks for which they were re- 
sponsible, day in and day out. My job figuratively speak- 
ing was to fill the kitchen wood box twice a day—and to do 
certain other chores. No alibis were accepted. This drilled 
into me the idea that life was made up of responsibilities 
which could not be dodged or side stepped. Soon this 
attitude became a confirmed habit of thought. The result 
was, responsibilities lost their terror to me and daily appli- 
cation and work seemed the natural and inevitable thing. 

I admit that modern living conditions, especially in 
cities, make this kind of boy training extremely difficult. 
There is little about an apartment which a boy can do 
which is of genuine service to the family. A fictitious 
responsibility is no responsibility at all. In the country 
conditions are different. This is why I prefer to hire 
country-raised boys and why, I think, most employers 
show the same preference. In my opinion, academic edu- 
cation does not take the place of this elemental training in 
responsibility and steady application as a preparation for 
solid business achievement. 

I believe that, in the main, the state universities furnish 
a more useful type of education for the industries than 
do the endowed universities. There is no question that a 
thorough grounding in theory is a strong equipment for 
any young man headed for engineering or any kind of 
technical work. But it seems to me there is still a gap to 
be filled in this field—a need of more schools where boys 
who feel that they cannot become graduate engineers may 


acquire a very good foundation upon which to build, on . 


the job, an expert knowledge of mechanics which will 
carry them a long way on the road to success. 

There are many opportunities for business success today 
where there was one twenty years ago—but they will be 
grabbed by men who have formed the habits of taking re- 
sponsibility and of persistent application. For example, 
if Charles M. Schwab were to start in today with the same 
equipment which he brought to the steel business when he 
began, he would, in the same number of years he has been 
in steel, make his present achievements look small by 
comparison. There is room in the industry of today and 
tomorrow for many Schwabs. —CHARLES PIEz. 


Indorsing 


| fe MY sophomore year at college there was a man con- 
nected with the university in a sort of semiprofessional 
capacity who had done a great deal, we felt, for one of 
my best friends and for me. He was about to leave to take 
a much better position elsewhere that would pay very well, 
but temporarily lacked capital, or rather ready cash, to 
make the change. He needed about $300, which he had 


already tried to borrow on a personal note i 
They would make the loan if properly indorsed 
unsuspecting youngsters, we must have looked 
him, although to be fair I do believe his intent 
honest from the first. Anyway, he came to us wi 
pathetic story of what this would mean to him, ar 
We really wanted to help; besides, what does 
sophomore know about the ways of business and 
We went over to the bank - 
and did the deed. It was ver 
We simply signed our names, 
verse upper end of a piece of pa 
the size of an envelope, and 
asked us casually where we | 
home. t 

That was the catch, for th 
diately got in touch with « 
banks to see whether we were 
the indorsement. My home 
mediately called up dad, an 
before I could get back to my 
the campus, it seemed, a teleg 
for me: te 


“Do not indorse upon any « 
Important. Letter follows. 
Fa 
Something serious must | 
make father send a telegram. 
up with thrifty Dutch trainiy 
never spent thirty-five cent: 
phone or telegraph when he 
for two cents. No one could ey 
him of being stingy or mean 
spend large sums cheerfully 
received, but unnecessary extr: 
even in very small things, h 
ways held up to me as very bad business practic 
I could not understand was why father sent a1 
telegram and didn’t use the full ten words he wa 
to. He might, at least, have added “‘love,”’ but 
was certainly not on such things. 
I strolled over to the bank and ingloriously 
indorsement, feeling badly abused by a parent wh 
understand what friendships meant. The letter 
It was a long one. I mean instead of three t 
paragraphs on one side of a single sheet there wer 
dealt very concisely and completely with the evi 
dorsing, and finally ended: 


“Your grandfather refused to indorse and y 
never indorsed anything in his life. If you” 


matter of principle with me and I hope yo 


have suggested. “Yours truly, 


A telegram and a long letter within two da 
my grade reports or requests for more mo! 
much prompt or immediate attention. Da 
been a diplomat. That word “suggested” si 
$150. He knew he had a headstrong son, I st 
had commanded me not to indorse, I should 
able to get my name on that paper fast enough 

My friend decided that he, at least, wo 
ungrateful and proceeded to indorse the note 
the man got his money and the new job, un 
long distance away. The note fell due after si 
received no attention. The bank demanded 
the tune of $300 and interest from the indo 
good friend was stuck! A desultory letter dri 
him sometime later full of hard-luck stories, 
Secondhand news reached us later that 
protégé had left his job, giving no whereabo 

By strange chance, my friend ran into him 
later in a cheap restaurant in New York City. 
to the mat. It ended in his giving my friend a 
he was wearing, worth $500, he said, as tempo! 
for there was another good job in the offing 
My pal went to a reliable jewelry store af 
the ring evaluated. The stone was not real, bu 
ting was worth $75! Months later a letter cal 
obscure little Southern town pleading for a 
Our mutual acquaintance was down and ou 
more, he had proved himself unworthy of 2 
or assistance. 


father asking him to indorse their notes. 
fuses in a nice way, giving as a reason his prin¢e 
(Continued on Page 228) — 
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USIC MASTER Receiver 
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natural, lifelike re-creation of 
the original delivery to the 


broadcasting microphone — 
all the world of song, music, en- 
tertainment, instruction and ‘edu- 
cation that makes New Era Radio 
so wonderful! 


TYPE 400 


Five tubes. No batteries. Un- 
excelled performance. Self- 
contained battery eliminators. 
Richly carved mahogany cabi- 
net. No ground or outside an- 
tenna required unless the set is 
situated in a locality of poor 
radio reception,, cA aes dis- 
tance is desired. With- - $400 


out equipment. 


Model XIII Ra rsaices $40 


Bititonal. Music Master Receiver is Radio’s 


Supreme Instrument of Re-crea- 
tive Realism, encased in a true 
expression of the master furniture 
craftsman’s art. 


Music Master Receivers are 
True Music Master Radio Products 
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Ten Models—J$50 to $460 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


LY PEs 


Remarkable range, clarity, mellowness. 
Built-in Mustc Master Reproducer. Six 
tubes. Beautiful mahogany 

cabinet. Without equipment. . $] Vs 


(ALE on your nearest 
authorized Music 
Master dealer today. See 
Music Masrer—hear— 


: compare—before you 
buy avy radio set. 
(Rusic SRaster Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
128-130 N. Tenth Street 
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Sally looked at him curiously. She 
looked away again. She looked back and a 
slight smile twitched the corners of her 
mouth. 

She said, ‘‘I’ve left Harris.” 

““What the hell!”’ said Reck dazedly. 

Sally nodded in silence. She said to her- 
self, “I will not ery,” and didn’t at the mo- 


ment. 
“Gosh!” said Reck. 
“Yes,’’ said Sally. 


“When? After I talked to you? Why? 
What 

** After you talked to me, yes.” 

Reck inquired hurriedly, ‘Did that— 
I mean, had it anything to do with 


“With your telephoning? No, old 
dear,” said Sally. ‘‘Calm yourself! Not 
directly.” 

“T wish,” said Reck, ‘‘you’d begin at the 


beginning and tell me the whole story.” 

““How much time have you got?”’ asked 
Sally. 

“T’ve got all the time there is—if you 
need me.” 

“Nice old thing!” said Sally. She slipped 
her hand into his. He closed on it comfort- 
ingly. His finger nails were not immacu- 
late, but the fingers themselves were long 
and uncommonly well shaped—the artist 
hand below a slightly frayed cuff. 

“You see,” said Sally in a low voice, “for 
a long time things haven’t been very satis- 
fying with Harris and me.” 

She told him in full detail about the para- 
graph in the newspaper and the bomb 
which it had exploded in Apartment 37. 
While she talked, Reck held her hand 
tightly and when she had done he patted it. 

“T’m sorry as the dickens,” he mur- 
mured. 

Sally said defiantly, ‘What about?” 


vil 


HE explained to Reck, retrieving her 

hand for the purpose of more business- 
like discussion, that what she wanted of 
him was his influence. She had to find 
work immediately, and she preferred, if 
possible, to find it in a trade to which she 
was already accustomed. 

“T know I could still do good stuff,” she 
said, rather pathetically. ‘I’ve never lost 
interest in ads. I have heaps of ideas about 
them. And you know, Reck, my copy al- 
ways got by.” 

“Yeah, your copy was darn good!” said 
Reck. 

He took off his hat and dropped it on the 
grass, ran a hand through his hair; thick 
fair hair with an insurgent wave in it, 
vaguely dusted with silver behind the ears. 
He needed a haircut. Harris had his hair 
cut once in two weeks. But then Harris’ 
hair was the dark sort it curled a woman’s 
finger tips to look at. Sally returned with a 
jerk from an extraordinarily vivid recollec- 
tion of the feel of Harris’ hair. 

Reck was saying slowly. ‘‘You don’t 
want to stay in town, I suppose.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Sally, 
instantly alert. ‘‘But now that you men- 
tion it, I’d rather be somewhere else—for a 
while.” 

“How about Waterburg?”’ asked Reck. 

Waterburg was a rapidly rising town, a 
town indubitably increasing in importance, 
about a hundred miles south of the square. 

“T’d like it,” said Sally. 

“Then see here ” began Reck. It 
appeared that the office, Reck and Sally’s 
old office, was starting a branch in Water- 
burg. ‘And I might be able—I’m almost 
sure I could do it,” said Reck. 

“Oh, if you could!” said Sally. 

“Probably have to start at less than you 
were getting when you left, although I 
don’t know. Old Stickney still observes 
from time to time that you were the best 
copy writer he ever had.” 

“T’d be willing to start at anything that 
I could live on,” said Sally. 

“Then I’ll see what I can do,’”’ said Reck. 

They talked over various details. 
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““You’re sure,” said Reck, “you’ve left 
Harris for good?” 

“My dear boy,”’ said Sally impatiently, 
“haven’t I told you I’m not married to 
him—never have been?”’ A hot flush rose 
to the roots of her hair. 

“That wasn’t his fault,’ Reck offered 
reasonably. 

“It was my good luck,” said Sally 
proudly. 

“He wants to marry you again. You said 
so yourself.” 

Sally tore a dispirited-looking leaf she 
had been torturing into strips and tossed 
them away from her. She threw back her 
head and her eyes burned. 

She said clearly, “I wouldn’t marry 
Harris. I wouldn’t marry any man alive. 
I’ve had enough of marriage, thank you! 


‘Marriage, for an intelligent woman today, 


is what swinging in trees and hurling coco- 
nuts would be for a man.” 

Reck looked startled. 

“‘T mean,” said Sally, ‘‘it’s an institution 
that was arranged to fit one set of conditions 
and is now retained to misfit- another. 
Don’t let’s talk about marriage. It isn’t 
tactful to discuss jails with someone who’s 
just been pardoned.”’ 

She smiled, rather tremulously, and Reck 
took her hand again. 

“Gosh,” he muttered, 
you're free!”’ 

“Free, but not out of the woods,’’ she 
reminded him, once more withdrawing her 
fingers, “‘until I’m sure of a job.” 

“T think I ean fix it all right,” said Reck. 
He looked at a battered old timepiece, fat 
pale gold, which his father had carried be- 
fore him. ‘‘Let’s go somewhere for lunch.” 
As he and Sally crossed the dry yellowish 
grass of the square on their way to the 
nearest car, he added thoughtfully, “It’s 
not a big office force of course. Just for a 
start, there’d be Wallace—you know young 
Wallace?” Sally knew young Wallace, a 
rangy youth with too Greek a face for 
entire probity. “‘And Flo Hatton,” said 
Reck, “‘you, if we swing it, and me.” 

“Oh, you’re going?”’ said Sally. ° 

“Yeah, I’m going,’ said Reck. He 
walked bareheaded, carrying his hat in his 
hand. Harris would rather have carried his 
head under his arm than not to have worn 
his hat on any street, in any town, in all the 
world. ‘‘You see,’’ Reck explained, “I’m 
going to do all their drawing there. I’m 
sort of head of the works in the new shop. 
And if they won’t take you on, I’ll walk 
out on ’em.” 

“Reck, you wouldn’t do that!” 

“Sure, I would. Why wouldn’t I?” 

“You’d do that for me?” 

“That’s only half of it,’”’ said Reck. 

He didn’t look at her. He looked straight 
ahead of him, and Sally, watching rather 
shyly, saw the muscle in his cheek twitch 
once or twice. It gave her a feeling of 
violating sanctuary, and at the same time 
an outrageous and gorgeous feeling of being 
still party to high romance. Harris’ 
muscles hadn’t twitched because of her in a 
long time—except perhaps the muscles of 
his right arm. 

She thought with a guilty twinge, “If 
Harris could see me this morning walking 
around with Reck!’’ Then the guilty 
twinge vanished in a wild surge of exulta- 
tion. 

“Suppose he did see me, there’s nothing 
he could do about it! He’s got nothing to 
say about what I do, ever again! I’m free. 
I’m as free as if I’d never seen Harris 
Devlin!” 

Reck was saying thoughtfully, “We 
move over there, end of this week. That 
was what I wanted to tell you about last 
night. Too early for you?” 

“Sooner the better,” said Sally briskly. 

“How are you fixed for money?”’ 

“T’ve got enough.” 

She had fifteen dollars and a watch anda 
ring. It would see her to the end of the 
week if she was careful, just about. 


“T can’t realize 


‘“Well,’”’ said Reck, ‘‘you’re a cocky crea- 
ture; always were. Don’t be too proud to 
sing out if you want an advance.’ 

“‘T won’t,”” promised Sally. 

They lunched on minestra and ravioli, 
unnumbered bread sticks, in a not-too- 
clean little restaurant which had been the 
scene of many another of their luncheons in 
Sally’s premarital days. 

““Remember this place?”’ asked Reck. 

“Rather,” said Sally. 

She saw for the moment the earlier Reck, 
his hat a bit rakish, his smile a bit mocking, 
his eyes audaciously tender. All un- 
consciously, she sighed. 

““What’s the matter?’’ Reck demanded 
instantly. 

Sally told him half a truth. 

“T was thinking how young we used to 
be. ” 

“You haven’t changed,” he said loyally. 

“Thanks, old thing,’’ answered Sally un- 
steadily and evasively. She rather wished 
he had shaved that morning. Harris some- 
times shaved twice a day. 

After luncheon, Reck went back to his 
office and Sally back to her hotel. He had 
promised to telephone her as soon as he was 
able to get in touch with the manager and 
arrange for her possible employment. 

“Although,” he had warned, “it may not 
be before tomorrow.” 

Sally, having steeled herself to wait until 
tomorrow, was pleasantly startled when, 
late in the afternoon, Reck called her to say 
that he had seen the manager and, briefly 
speaking, conquered. 

“‘He’s very glad,” said Reck, oddly im- 
personal over the wire, “to get in touch 
with you again. He’d like to seé you to- 
morrow morning to arrange about: the dé- 
tails.” 

Details, of course, meaning salary. A 
fine bit of sardonics, that! 

“T’ll come into the office about ten,” said 
Sally, “if that will do.” 

“Do very nicely,” said Reck. ‘Mr. 
Stickney wants the office in Waterburg to 
be in pretty fair shape by the first of next 
week. That means you’ll have to go down 
in a couple of days. All right?” 

“Quite all right,” said Sally. 

“‘Give you a ring some time between 
now and then,” said Reck. Sally was sure 
he would. 

She went that night to a little moving- 
picture theater, just across the square, by 
way of celebrating her reacquired inde- 
pendence, and sat through a drama of 
flaming youth with none of the envious re- 
sentment such pyrotechnics were wont to 
arouse in her. Youth, at its greenest, 
couldn’t flame like seasoned wood kept 
overlong in a dry place. 

“To know what you want and be still 
young enough to go after it—that’s living!” 
thought Sally dreamily. ‘‘ Youngsters 
don’t know. They’ve a lot of waste mo- 
tion.” 

She didn’t haggle greatly, in her thoughts, 
over Reck. Obviously Reck was, emotion- 
ally speaking, where she had left him seven 
years before. It made her feel a trifle 
guilty to take his help where she secretly 
felt she didn’t want anything else. Still, 
it seemed to make him happy to be helping 
her. 

She relaxed upon the thought of Reck’s 
faithfulness with warmth in every vein. 
Waterburg wouldn’t be alien territory 
with Reck alongside. If Harris could 
know that she was going to Waterburg to 
work in an office with Reck Doone! And if 
he did know, what could he do about it? 
Nothing at all. He had no longer any legal 
say-so where Sally was concerned. 

Indians, loping and whooping, war- 
painted and feather-bonneted, about a 
scorching singing flame, were as nothing to 
Sally’s ungoverned thoughts, released from 
the prospect. of further wedlock. She 
sniffed when flaming youth faded out upon 
the screen in the usual blended silhouette. 
She sneered delicately, walking down the 


Decembe i 


aisle, to hear the organ quaver forth: 
in love. 
“Moonlight and roses’—tende 
blings, falsetto pipings, sighings lik 
moth unrequited—“‘bring wondsata 
ries of you!”’ 
Sally stepped out of the place like 
major in skirts. She whistled bety 
teeth, crossing the square. 
Moonlight and roses—the bun} 
immemorial saccharine bunk! She; 
whistling because it subconsceio: 
curred to her that Harris whistled, } 
his teeth, when he was angry. Sally 
angry. She was merely, without 
prejudice, with charity to all, wit 
toward none, rejoicing to be free! 
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ELL,” said Reck, “‘how’s it 
up shop and call it a day?” 

Sally pushed her hair off her fi 
and looked up at him hazily. Eh 
else had gone. The office in Waterb' 
empty of all save its artist, its chi 
writer and the necessary articles 
furniture. Dusk crept in at the win 
along with the earlier mosquitoes. 

“Gosh!”’ said Reck. “‘ You'll wor 
self to death, child!” 

“No, I won’t,” said Sally. “1 
having a beautiful time! And Ia 
have I turned out a masterpiece o1 

She shoved her copy at him 
smudgy and heavily interlined shee 
ing reference in no unmeasured ter 
certain sale to take place in a certa 
on a certain day. Reek read it t 
twice, broke into a pleased smile. T 
about his mouth were not so heavy y 
smiled. Anyhow, they lent chara 
lips perhaps not quite clear cut. 

He said slowly, ‘It’s darned g 

“T think so myself,” said Sally mc 
“Hope your pictures come up to it 
added with a touch of honest anxi 
haven’t lost anything I had befo) 
think?” 

““You’ve picked up a bit,” said 

‘not style, I mean; you had that a 
You seem to know your “a better 
how.” 

“Having been a house 
Sally amusedly; “got a double a 
now. The seller—and the sold.” 

“Reckon that’s it. Well, this isa 
I'll get busy on it first thing in them 
Come along. It’s after six.’ 

Sally fetched her hat, pulled it 
her soft, rumpled hair, dabbed a bit | 
der on her nose and led the way ov 

Reck inquired, reaching the si 
“Want to come out to my diggin) 
cook a steak?”’ 

“Love it,” said Sally. , 

They stopped at a little market : 
or so farther on, odorous with r 
earthy with vegetables, sharp-shad¢ 
the glare of a swinging blue-glassei 
and bought a thick, ruddy porterhot! 
tatoes, two heads of lettuce. Reck 
a bag of oranges and lemons, a small 
of mint. On the threshold of the) 
with a paper bag in her arms) 
chuckled. | 

“Here, I’ll take that,” said ‘Re 
though he had already a bag or s0} 
own. “What are you laughing at?’ 

“I was thinking,” said Sally b! 
“how if I were married I’d simp 
this. As it is—it’s fun.” 

say eahe Give me that 
said Reck briefly. “Anythi} 
with the right woman.’ | 

Sally ignored that vleasanti 
nored a good many of Reck’s remars) 
ing made up her mind at the outse! 
the safest and simplest way of con 
their friendship. There were, so far’ 
was concerned, more imminent th 
consider. Her stuff was developing’ 
than she had dared to hope. el 
unexpectedly easy to slip back inté 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Her head swarmed with ideas. 
were not long enough for the 
+ work she would have liked to 
) them. 

e, Reck was the one to whom she 
any emergency. At his sugges- 
ad taken a room in a quiet, almost 
setable boarding house in Water- 
est street. It was a very com- 
oom, and in the first flush of 
ne had been exaggeratedly happy 
,in any room; but she was begin- 
] that she wanted a place to live 
sould be not only more extensive, 
her a trifle more privacy. 

ro cook a steak with you, but you 
come cook a steak with me,” she 
suddenly, taking off her hat in 
-parnlike studio, where a Paisley 
1a welter of pillows concealed, 
sguising, a bed, and where a table 
nter of the place held drawing 
| pencils when it didn’t hold the 
of a meal. 

inkering with a dilapidated gas 
ind a big Japanese screen in a 
iswered indulgently, “‘We’ll get 
xed up. I’ve been scouting for 
” 


do you mean it?” 

[ do! You can’t go on living on 
| forever.” 

ame over to watch his expert 
sf a stubborn burner with her nose 
ered, puff in mid-air. 

mean you’ve been looking for a 
me?”’ 

y eye on a shack,”’ said Reck. He 
teak out of its wrappings and se- 
an from a nail on the wall. ““Want 
ose potatoes?” 

ttacked the potatoes obediently. 
e, Reck—where is it? And how 
iow I’ll be able to afford it?” 

e going to get a raise first of next 
Sally flushed happily. 

t you’re responsible.”’ 
mmended it. Your stuff’s worth it. 
born ad writer. Best we ever had 
ce. Old Stickney says so himself. 
ig I’m worried about, ’f you get 
r he’ll be trying to snake you back 
tin works.” 

0, Reck! I don’t want to go back 
ot now.” 

I don’t want you to go,” said 
iply. “Guess I can block it a 
’ a 


above the neatly browning pota- 
the steak doing itself to a turn, he 
_in detail: 

ice little place. Kind of a cottage 
Wallis’ yard—ever hear of Doc 


ad heard of Doctor Wallis. 

‘ear, nose and throat, isn’t he? 
(man with a mustache. Flo Hat- 
him for that rotten cold of hers 
was home from the office.” 

's the bird,” said Reck. “I see 
m™m twice a week. Asked him if he 
any villas at large and he spoke of 
2in his yard. I ran out with him 
ed it over. Big bedroom, bath, 
om and dinky little kitchen. Not 
_ You and Flo Hatton could tuck 
s in there and live like queens.” 
; and Flo Hatton,” said Sally 


te not going to live by yourself,” 
« “Don’t be foolish! And Flo’s 
out. She won’t get in your way.” 
atton, silver-gilt blonde, carmine 
a cool green eye. A good scout, 
good scout needs of subtlety and 
not enough to sink a ship, that 
same time, not utterly lacking in 
desirability. 

> say I could stand Flo Hatton,” 
’ slowly. 

you could!” said Reck. ‘‘And if 
sick, there’d be somebody there to 


you.” 
ba 


had been worrying as to what 
en if Sally were sick, with no- 
0 look after her. Sally drew a 
is sleeve. 
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“Reck, you’re darned sweet to me!”’ 

“Yeah,” said Reck. ‘‘That’s only half of 
Gone < Grab the potatoes, will you, 
while I crack some ice?”’ 

They had supper together in a kind of 
companionable tiredness, sitting at the ta- 
ble from which drawing board and pencils 
had been temporarily removed and upon 
which a limp blue-and-white cloth had 
been temporarily spread. The steak was 
delicious. Reck had a fine hand with a 
steak. And the potatoes and salad re- 
enforced it adequately. Afterward Sally 
would have washed up the dishes, but Reck 
put her negligently aside. 

“Leave me at ’em. I’m used to it.” 

““You’re an angel,” said Sally. Shame- 
lessly, she curled herself on the Paisley- 
shawled couch and watched him, stooping 
over his dish pan, putting plates away on a 
shelf, hanging pans from nails on the wall. 
When he had finished, he replaced the 
Japanese screen and came toward her, 
gravely rolling down his sleeves. His blue 
shirt was faded and not too fresh, his tie 
had a frayed edge. He sat down on the 
couch beside Sally and took out a package 
of cigarettes and lighted one with an air of 
exquisite satisfaction. 

With the first ash, he sighed, “Gosh, this 
is wonderful! How long have you been in 
Waterburg now?” 

“Over a month—almost six weeks.” 

“Satisfied?” 

“Yes!”’ said Sally vehemently. 

He laid his hand on her knee, lifted his 
eyes to her face, long gray eyes with a glint 
like sea water, poet eyes in a smudge of 
sooty lashes, too wistful for content, too 
moody for happiness, ever. 

“D’y’ miss Harris at all?” he inquired. 

Sally resentfully realized a start that 
flickered along her nerves, tensed her fingers 
and quickened her heartbeat. 

“Not aniota!’? Harris’ word. Why had 
she used it? On his lips it had never failed 
to irritate her. 

“Maybe I’d better tell you,” Reck said 
reluctantly. “I had a letter from him this 
week,”’ 

“You did! What about?” 

“About you—what d’y’ think? He’d 
found out some way or other that you were 
in the office here.”’ 

“TI haven’t tried to conceal the fact,” 
said Sally proudly. 

“No, except that you’re using your 
maiden name.” 

“T’m using my only name.” 

Reck accepted the correction without 
comment. 

“It was a nice enough letter. He wanted 
your address.” 

“T hope you didn’t give it to him.” 

“T told him I’d refer the matter to you.” 

“When was all this, Reck?”’ 

“Oh, Monday, I think.” 

“Monday! And this is Thursday!” 

Reck took his hand from her knee and 
dropped his cigarette on the floor, ground 
it out with a vengeful heel. 

“TI know it is. I—put off telling you. 
Rotten—h’m?” 

“No-o,” said Sally, ‘not exactly that.” 

“Sure it is,’’ said Reck, eyes on the floor, 
hands tapping and lighting another ciga- 
rette. ‘“I wanted you—to myself. The way 
things are in the office now—nearest I’ve 
ever come to it.” 

“You haven’t got me to yourself,” said 
Sally coolly. ‘He never had—and nobody 
ever will have!” She ignored the way 
things were in the office. 

“3 the bunk!”’ said Reck briefly. ‘You 
haven’t decided which one yet, that’s all.’ 

“ Are you being brutal?” said Sally. She 
stared at him curiously. 

Reck shook his head, his rather sweet 
smile deepening. 

“No, I’m not. If I were it’d ’a’ been 
me—seven years ago.” 

Sally told him scornfully, “That’s a 
cliché.” 

“Tt’s true enough,” said Reck, “‘to be 
one of the Ten Commandments.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

““My laundry, I guess,’’ said Reck; lift- 
ing his voice, he added, “C’m in!” 
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At which the door opened and, truth 
being as ever more coincidental than fiction, 
appeared—like a rabbit from the great 
conjurer’s hat—Harris Devlin. Which 
doesn’t really do him justice—comparing 
him to a rabbit. He looked a good deal 
more like someone from the back pages of 
Vanity Fair, where rabbits have never 
flourished. 

Sally observed in one lightning glance 
that he wore a new overcoat and a new hat, 
that he was slightly thinner and that his 
mood was not ingratiating. Instinct set 
her trembling—the guilty wife discovered, 
in at least conversation, d deux! She re- 
pressed instinct. 

She said to herself, “‘Sit still! You’re 
nobody’s wife at all. You’ve as much right 
to be with Reck as with Harris. Don’t 
weaken!” 

To Harris she said politely, with just the 
right suggestion of pleased surprise, ‘‘ How 
d’y’ do?” ‘ 

She did not rise. Reck did, rather hur- 
riedly, and took a step forward. 

“Good evening,” said Harris. He closed 
the door and came into the room with his 
hat in one hand. It was a good hat, with 
a brim reminiscent of English royalty. 

“Evening,” said Reck. 

Sally sat still and looked on. She re- 
flected that in another phase of animal life 
the two gentlemen before her would prob- 
ably now have locked horns, roaring. One 
rather regretted the loss of the spectacle. 

As it was—“‘Sit down, won’t you?” said 
Reck. 

“Do take off your coat,” said Sally. 

Harris flung her the deep-eyed, wry- 
mouthed glance of a minor prophet, but 
took off the new overcoat—gray tweed, 
smartly belted—and accepted a chair. 

“Have a cigarette,” said Reck. 

““There’s an ash tray,”’ said Sally. 

She sat back against the wall with a 
pillow behind her and—apologetically be it 
mentioned—her eyes danced. She felt the 
blood burning in her cheeks. Her voice had 
a tendency to lilt. 

The result of seeing Harris unexpectedly? 
Of course not! She decided, ‘‘ Must have 
been a stiffer drink than I thought,” 
thereby wronging Reck’s oranges and 
lemons and mint. “‘I’ll have to watch what 
I say. He’s come for my address because 
Reck wouldn’t give it to him. This is too 
good. I mean, isn’t it too bad? And how 
doggy he looks!” 

Harris, as a matter of fact, did look 
rather well. Unimpeachably turned out. 
A slight loss of flesh became him. His dark 
clear-featured face looked younger. No 
longer any suggestion of smugness—a 
morose recklessness rather. 

Across silence not too suave, he observed 
grimly, ‘I had your letter, Doone.” 

“Yeah?” said Reck. He went back to 
the couch and sat down on it beside Sally. 

Sally offered as her contribution to an 
entente générale, ‘‘The mail service is really 
rather good nowadays, isn’t it?” 
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NSPEAKABLE Sally! Leaning back 

against her cushion, hair softly untidy 
about her glowing face, cheeks flushed, 
eyes shining, smile coming and going upon 
a discreetly quiet mouth. 

“T didn’t expect,” said Harris, all at 
once addressing her, “‘to see you here.” 

“No?” said Sally, with mild disinterest. 

“No,” said Harris. ‘I had written Mr. 
Doone, asking him, as Stickney’s repre- 
sentative, to give me your address. He 
replied, refusing to do so.”’ 

“That right, Sally?” asked Reck la- 
conically. 

“Quite right, Reck,” said Sally. She 
added, with almost a touch of reproof, 
“You know yourself, Harris, that was most 
unbusinesslike of you. An office isn’t sup- 
posed to be bothered with the social com- 
plications of its employes.” 

“Social complications!” 
before he could check himself. 
came together in a black line. 

Reck stooped his head over a fresh light, 
his lips twitching. Sally continued, cool as 


echoed Harris, 
His brows 
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Artemis, “You should have written me 
personally. Why didn’t you?” 

“Knowing how much good that would 
do!’ retorted Harris. He crossed his knees 
and, leaning back, crossed his arms. His 
good-looking mouth was set. His eyes 
probed Sally’s fiercely. Sally shrugged. 
She even laughed—entirely amiable. “‘ Why 
not?” 

“You mean—you’d have answered?” 

“Why not—again? There’s no mystery 
involved that I know of.” 

Harris stood up with a movement of 
sharp agitation, shoving his chair away 
from him. He said, with an enormous effort 
at casualness, ‘“‘Doone, if I might see my 
wife alone—for a bit.” 

“See whom?” asked Sally gently. 

“See you!” said Harris, and the edge in 
his tone brought Reck to his feet, scowling. 

‘Not unless she prefers it, Devlin.” 

“Reck!’’ said Sally, more gently yet. 

Of course, it isn’t every woman who, 
after seven barnacled years of marriage, 
finds herself again the prideful object of 
masculine Sturm und Drang. Sally was— 
no denying the fact—living her moment 
largely. She put a hand on Reck’s sleeve 
and thrilled to see Harris wince. 

“Reck, it’s a shame to inconvenience 
you like this.” 

Reck picked up his hat from a chair near 
the couch, remarking tonelessly, ‘‘I left 
some stuff at the office. Might as well run 
over and get it.” 

“Tt’s very good of you,” 
stiffly. 

Sally went with Reck to the door. She 
knew while she stood there murmuring, 
“Don’t belong. I’ve got to see him some- 
time—just as well have it over with,” that 
Harris was standing at the window, one 
hand in his trousers pocket, one hand on 
the back of his arrogant black head— 
waiting. 

She shut the door on Reck, on the moody 
appeal in his heavy-lidded eyes—turned 
back to Harris crisply—a startling change 
of front. 

“Well, I’m listening!” 

Harris turned around slowly, met her 
look and motioned her to sit down. Sally 
returned to the couch. He returned to his 
chair. They faced each other taut as two 
racers. 

““You’re looking very well,’ said Harris 
unexpectedly. 

“T’m feeling very well,” said Sally. She 
added—unforgivably—‘‘and happy.” 

Harris said nothing—mordantly. 

“You’ve lost a bit of weight, haven’t 
you?” inquired Sally, regarding her finger 
nails with polite abstraction. 

“No idea,”’ said Harris. ‘‘Haven’t been 
on the scales lately.” 

He leaned forward, linked hands be- 
tween his knees, looking at the floor. 

Sally looked at the top of his head and 
experienced once again that curious tingling 
tension in the tips of her fingers. She shut 
her eyes an instant, frowning. 

“‘Sally!’”’ said Harris in a low choked 
voice. 

He had not looked up. 

““Yes?”’ said Sally briskly. 

“You are not —— Sally, where are you 
living?” 

Sally murmured sweetly, ‘‘Not in this 
studio, Harris—if that’s what you infer.”’ 

Harris dropped his head in his hands 
for a moment. ‘‘When I opened that door 
tonight and saw you sitting there a 

“Naturally,” said Sally. “‘And knowing 
me as you did, you suspected the worst.”’ 

“Don’t!’”’ said Harris, with a groan. 
“How did I know? You'd left me flat. I 
hadn’t seen you nor heard from you since 
that night. He’s been in love with you for 
years.” 

“‘That’s only half of it,’”’ Sally answered 
coldly. 

Reck’s phrase! Always Reck’s cryptic, 
mocking, defensive answer when one drove 
him to cover. 

Harris got up and walked about the 
room as if he could no longer endure still- 
ness. He came back and stood staring 
down at Sally, his arms folded. 


said Harris 
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“Of course,” he said, “it’s unthinkable, 
but how did I know? You might have mar- 
ried him!” 

“Why is it unthinkable?” asked Sally. 
“‘One might do worse. He’s got the sweet- 
est nature I ever knew.” 

“‘Sweet nature be damned!”’ said Harris 
violently. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me you 
feel yourself free to marry anyone?” 

“Why not?’ said Sally reasonably. 
Knowing her man she added without too 
much delay: ‘‘Free enough—if I chose; 
which, I assure you, I don’t. I’ve had 
enough of marriage to do me for some 
time.” 

“‘And I thought we were happy!” said 
Harris. ‘“‘I thought we hit it off about as 
well as any two people could.”’ 

“Any two married people, you mean,” 
said Sally. “Give me a cigarette.” 

Harris groped for his case, observing 
from force of habit, “‘You’re smoking too 
much.” In another and anguished tone, he 
added, ‘‘What do you mean? Are you 
going in for free love?” 

““We-ell, not exactly,” said Sally. 

“‘Hell’s bells!” said Harris. 

“T mean—not yet,” said Sally. ‘“‘Not 
till I’velooked around a bit.’’ She strangled 
a wild inclination to laughter before Harris’ 
stricken stare. ‘‘I mean,’ she explained in- 
dulgently, “‘free love really hasn’t much 
advantage over marriage—as a modus 
operandi, shall we say?” 

“T never expected to hear you say it.” 

“Oh, well, you see, old thing,’ said 
Sally, ‘‘I honestly didn’t know very much 
about it until now.” 

““W-what?”’ asked Harris hoarsely. 

“Do sit down,” said Sally. ‘‘The worst 
of discussing any aspect of sex with a man 
is that he always makes everything per- 
sonal.” 

Harris sat down rather heavily, for the 
moment incapable of reply. Sally went on, 
sitting forward on the couch, sinking her 
chin in one white hand and regarding her 
one-time lord and master with detached 
interest. 

““T’y’ see?” she pointed out. “‘I’mina 
position now, for the first time in my life, to 
differentiate between mere physical at- 
traction You might find another chair 
more comfortable, or will you have a 
cushion in that one?” 

Harris returned deeply, ‘‘I am quite com- 
fortable, thank you—don’t let me inter- 
rupt.”’ 

Sally resumed pleasantly, “ between 
mere physical attraction and the perfect 
mating. I’m theorizing, of course, on in- 
complete data. What I’m getting at is, it 
doesn’t seem to me that either free love— 
which is a rather loose term, by the 
way “a 

“Pretty darn loose!” 
briefly. 

“Neither free love nor marriage,’’ said 
Sally, unmoved, “really fills the bill today. 
I mean to say, after all, free love implies 
constancy—doesn’t it?—for the length of 
one emotion. Why not a more elastic rela- 
tionship? Two emotions at a time, say 
What are you doing? Won’t you burn 
yourself?”’ 

Harris withdrew the wrong end of his 
cigarette from within an inch of his lips, 
stonily ignoring the averted holocaust. 

He said between his teeth, “‘How you’ve 
changed!” 

“Not at all,’ said Sally courteously. 
“Tt’s merely that my experience with 
you ” 

“How can you call it that?” 

“Why not? A bit monotonous at times, 
but still—yes, I think we might call it an 
experience—added to my experience with 
Reck 

Harris got up with a suddenness and a 
lithe silent sureness of movement not unlike 
a black panther Sally had once seen prowl- 
ing behind bars in a circus. He caught 
Sally’s wrists and, without knowing quite 
how she got there, she found herself all at 
once standing very close to him, his eyes 
burning down into hers. 

“What about your experience with 
Reck? Go on!” 


agreed Harris 
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“Let me go!” muttered Sally, straining 
away from him. His grasp bruised her 
wrists. Her heart was pounding. 

“What about Reck?” said Harris dog- 
gedly. “If I’ve got a successor, I want to 
know it.” 

Tears—the tears that inevitably defeated 
Sally’s most gallant moments—welled up 
in her eyes and slid searing down her 
cheeks. 

She stammered brokenly, ‘‘ Do you think 
I’d be fool enough—to hurt myself twice— 
in the same place? I was just kidding— 
you're so absurdly easy. Reck’s nothing to 
me—no more than you are.” 

““You’re my wife,’’ muttered Harris. 

“You've forgotten—I slapped you the 
last time you said that.” . 

“Do it again!’’ he told her, and let her 
right hand go free. 

Sally struck; he caught it in mid-air, 
pinned her two hands together with one of 
his, pulled her close and kissed her on the 
mouth, blindingly, breathlessly, as she had 
not been kissed in seven years. 

““Doesn’t that prove anything?’ he 
asked unsteadily, as he released her. 

“Tt proves I was right to leave you,” 
murmured Sally. Her smile glimmered. 
“You almost interest me—like this.”” She 
drew away from him just in time. “Don’t 
touch me! If you do, you’ll have to go. 
This is Reck’s place, not yours, remember.” 

“You haven’t told me,”’ said Harris—he 
straightened his tie while she smoothed her 
hair—odd the tension that kiss relieved— 
“what you’re doing in Reck’s place.” 

“Ask me nicely—and I may. No con- 
jugal hysterics, please!” 

Harris grinned that shamefaced endear- 
ing grin of his—it hadn’t changed much in 
six weeks. 

“All right, I’m sitting pretty now. I 
merely want to know—is he giving a party 
this evening or what not?” 

“He hadn’t intended to,” said Sally. 
She went back and sat down on the couch. 
This time Harris sat down beside her. 
‘For instance, were you asked?” inquired 
Sally. 

“‘T was not,” said Harris. “‘I was looking 
for you. It occurred to me, when I found 
you hadn’t gone to Uncle Guy’s or to those 
blinkin’ California cousins of yours, that 
you might have headed back to your old 
job, so I barged into Stickney’s office one 
day and startled it out of him that you 
were working for him over here under your 
old name.” 

“Under my own name!” 

“Any way you like. Then I wrote Doone 
and he wouldn’t come through, so I ran 
over, myself.” 

“And behold the woman!”’ said Sally 
silkily. She clasped her knees and tilted 
her head. Harris’ eyes were hungry on the 
line of her throat. 

She admitted with an air, “Now that 
you behave like a Nordic proper, there’s no 
reason you shouldn’t be answered. I came 
home from the office with Reck to cook a 
steak ty 

“You cook a steak? 
hated housework!” 

““Reck cook a steak, if that’s your per- 
sonal idiom. I did do the potatoes, how- 
ever; the kind you used to like, browned, 
with flocks of butter on ’em.” 

“For Reck?” suggested Harris bitterly. 

“For Reck, who later washed the dishes, 
not to say the pots and pans.”’ 

Harris asked without further comment, 
“Do this kind of thing often?” 

“Once or twice a week. The food at the 
boarding house isn’t so good.” 

“Oh, you’re in a boarding house? I 
thought you had to have pretty things 
around you.” 

“T do—I’m moving next week—to a cot- 
tage, in the yard of a doctor.” 

“That doesn’t sound so well.”’ 

“Doesn’t it? Sorry. Then you mustn’t 
come to see me there. Miss Hatton, the 
stenographer in the office, and I are taking 
it together.” 

“Do you know the doctor—well?”’ 

“Not yet. I’ve never seen him. Reck 
found me the place,” 


I thought you 
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“Reck!” said Harris, with a faj 
“Nothing but Reck, Reck, Reck! 

Sally flared up instantly. Shi 
over to the table and stood the: 
Harris, her head in the air. 

“Yes, Reck! And why not? N 
this world ever cared for me more 
more unselfishly, more unfai 
Reck Doone. He rates more than 
be able to give him. In a thousan 
couldn’t repay his thought for me 
sideration, his friendship!” 

Harris corrected dryly, “Youn 
kind of a woman for whom men 
friendship.” 

“Then perhaps,” Sally retortec 
“T shall be able to repay it, sinc 
much easier to find.’”’ She added 
shoulder, ‘‘That you, Reck? C¢ 

Reck had returned. He carriec 
ably, a sheaf of papers. 

He asked abstractedly, “Lau 
back while I was gone?” : 

“No, old dear, it didn’t, " 
“And I’m just running along. ee 

“T’ll take you home,” anc 
quickly. 

Reck swung toward the telepho 
call a taxi.” 

“You will not,’ said Sally. “" 
lot, everybody, but I travel alon 
gave her hand to Harris, who took 
awkwardly. ‘Call me up someti 
next week. I'll ask you to dinn 
cottage—if you’re in town.” 

Harris said grimly, “T’ll be it 
After which Sally’s five fingers 
along Reck’s sleeve. 

“See you tomorrow at the offic 

“See you tomorrow,” said Reel 

“Good night, gentlemen,” sa 
The door slammed behind her. 

Regrettably and undeniably, s 
ered on the stairs. She was list 
reactions in the room she had just 
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HE cottage was low, with a mo; 

roof. Pinero might have app 
The roof leaked, which was en 
character; and Reck had it mende 
was in character also. 

A large bedroom which held t 
beds, as well as other customan 
furniture, occupied about one-thi 
place. The rest was adequately | 
off into a bath, a kitchen and a hy 
pleasant sitting-and-dining room. 

Sally shared the bedroom with 
ton; an arrangement which Flo 
as the most natural thing in the w 
which Sally found slightly try 
didn’t, to begin with, enjoy the 
another woman’s cosmetics and } 
scattered about; and she didn’t 
with, greatly enjoy the proximit 
woman herself. Flo was none toot 
spilled taleum on the floor, face pi 
the dressing table, clothes in ever 
She sang in her bath, and she~ 
sleep with all the windows open. 
her comb about with ash-gold os 
She couldn’t fold a newspaper 
read it. She talked about hells 
ever. She suspected every man wl 
at her, who spoke to her, who had: 
to do with her, of suppressed desit 
she recited her suspicions to Sé 
gusto. a 

“T’ve got to be careful abou 
Wallace,” she’d say. ‘‘He doesn: 
move I make”; or, “Funny al 
Stickney. I’ve never been anyt 

ab-so-lutely businesslike with 
Friday when he was over to loo 
books and I took all those letters 
d’y’ think he took his eyes off mea 
I was just as nervous as a witch 
left.” ¥ 
Doctor Wallis, a quiet, rather 
young man, with eyeglasses and @ 
laugh, assumed at once, in Flo’s Det 
the réle of a soft-stepping lib } 

“Did you see him squeeze 
ing across the sitting room last 

“T saw him pull you aside w 
about to step on the cat,’’ re 
coolly. (Continued on Page 91) 
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sottage harbored a kitten, a soft- 
yray-and-tawny thing, which had 
from nowhere at all, as kittens have 
f doing, and stubbornly taken up 
e, Sally adored that kitten secretly. 
t kindly thought for Doctor Wallis 
the moment when he had stayed 
reless footsteps and saved its eighth 
life. 

‘re awfully unobservant,” said Flo. 
‘at was a yard away.” 

he time he let go your arm it was,” 


4 friendly franknesses as that, she 
kept house together nicely. One 
lo was what she called the heavy 
ce; next week, Sally. 

id it, in a haphazard fashion, not 
Sally, thanks to seven years’ prac- 
elessly well. They shared expenses 
_them, got their own breakfasts, 
‘heon downtown, and with Reck’s 
ynstant assistance made light work 
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erossed the threshold of that cottage 
the prodigals of the world coming 
His new magazines lay always on 
e, caviar in the kitchen, roses on the 
If, a new French perfume on the 
- table, a silver bell upon a little 
sollar about the neck of the kitten— 
ed Reck. 

s washed and table cleared, he 
d upon the couch beneath the wide 
window, his gray eyes luminous, 
e absurdly happy. 

; is something like!”’ 

the comforts of home,” said Flo 


h none of the concussions,’ said 
looked at her. She looked at him. 
le died. Hers grew. 

day, at luncheon, Flo confided, 
tting worried about Reck.” 

y?”” asked Sally, instantly alert, 
mobile. 

n’t you notice—last night?”’ hinted 


ice what?” said Sally. 

nust tell Reck to be more careful. 
keen eyes. It wouldn’t do to have 
ion of anything beyond the most 
nal relationship—that was all Sally 


I thought he oe it pretty 
a: Flo. 
isense!’’ said Sally. 
iner,”’ 
swallowed a sizable fragment of 
te éclair before answering signifi- 
“My dear, I’ve been in the office 
eck six years. I know more about 
an you do. When he breaks out 
ew ties in a week and a new gray 
- You can’t tell me! Find the 
at’s wrong with this picture?” said 
ippantly. 
so-lutely!’’ Flo agreed. ‘‘And after 
rs! I tell you, you simply can’t 
in Platonic friendship. The look 
ive me last night when I handed him 
ee!”’ 
very nearly gasped, very nearly 


“That’s just 


‘sort of pitiful,’ Flo went on, with a 
‘stare for a preoccupied stranger at 
opposite, ‘‘the way a man’ll doll 
‘up and begin to look after his nails 
haircut the minute he realizes how 
girl really means to him. Isn’t it 


» With whom Reck’s sartorial ex- 
had not gone unobserved, sat 


ess, 

k’s a good-looking lad when he 
the part,” said Flo. “Or hadn’t 
ticed? ” 

$a dear,” said Sally concisely, “‘ 
u take him.” 

ehe’s a dear,” said Flo. “But he’s 
‘pretty sloppy dear until now. I 
thought he was safe as a church. 
hen I first struck the office, he 
st coming out of the ether after a 
iy some female had handed him, 
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and I always imagined he was one of those 
one-love-of-a-lifetime birds. You know!” 

“The wild goose,” suggested Sally dryly, 
“or the elephant?” 

“No fooling!” said Flo. ‘‘I’d of watched 
my step if I’d known he could stage a 
comeback like this. I wouldn’t hurt him 
for the world, bless his heart!’’ 

She beamed, all womanly sweetness, 
upon a second éclair, and Sally shut her 
teeth on a naughty word, learned from 
Harris. That was one unconsidered feature 
of apparent celibacy, apparent maiden- 
hood. One reéntered, reluctant-footed or 
not, the contest of brook and river. No ly- 
ing back on a wedding ring and a certified 
husband. One got out and contested with 
one’s sisters the honors of the road. Sally 
revenged herself in a peculiarly diabolic 
way for Flo’s interpretation of Reck’s 
renascence. 

She said to him, in Flo’s presence, ‘“‘Reck, 
you look like a million. I love gray tweeds. 
If you only wore a mustache now—a small 
one—you’d be D’Artagnan himself!” 

Ten days later, Reck wore, in its finished 
state, a small reddish mustache. 

“Oh, musketeers!” cried Sally. 

Flo murmured something, not too softly, 
about Mr. Chaplin. 

Of course life is made up of people who 
love the mountains and people who love the 
sea, people who care for mustaches and 
people who do not. Witness Kipling’s 
famous testimony. 

Harris had never worn a mustache, al- 
though Sally had often implored it of him. 
Upon his first encounter with Reck after 
the D’Artagnan touch, Sally alone appre- 
ciated the tenseness of the moment—the 
dawning in those keen black eyes of a vivid 
and stormy comprehension. 
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ARRIS was, however, as the saying 
goes, nobody’s fool. He made no com- 
ment upon Reck’s altered appearance other 


than observing pleasantly to Sally, ‘See 
you’ve been gilding the lily!” 
“T don’t know what you mean,” said 


Sally demurely. 

“The hand that steers the razor,’’ Harris 
assured her, “is the hand that fools the 
world.” 

Sally lifted a cool pink palm and an eye- 
brow. 

“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?”’ said 
Harris, adding with a grin, “‘’Tis an awk- 
ward thing to play with souls. Matter 
enough to shave one’s own!’” 

“You’re impossible!’’ said Sally, but she 
didn’t think he was. 

She found him, in moments when she 
allowed herself the luxury of complete 
honesty, infinitely more amusing, infinitely 
more interesting, dangerously more worth 
while, than she had found him living under 
his roof. She wondered sometimes if ac- 
tually he accepted the altered relationship 
as calmly as now appeared upon the sur- 
face. For, after that first not unnatural 
outburst at finding her eating Reck’s steak 
in Reck’s studio, Harris had fallen, with no 
apparent effort, into the réle of an estab- 
lished friend, employing all a friend’s privi- 
leges, rarely transcending them. Once or 
twice a week he came over to Waterburg, 
motoring sometimes—he had got a new 
roadster since Sally left him—sometimes 
making the dusty and rather stupid trip by 
train. He dined at the cottage on such oc- 
casion and usually took Sally to a theater 
afterward. Sometimes they danced. He 
maintained in all this a kind of pleasant 
intimacy, not conspicuously personal. It 
piqued Sally’s pride a little to see how 
nearly impersonal he was able to be. 

Had the change proved as welcome, after 
all, to him:as to her? On the other hand, 
if he didn’t still care for her deeply, didn’t 
miss her, didn’t ache to have her back again, 
why was he forever running over to Water- 
burg? Why didn’t he stay at home and 
play poker with Jim Boyden—or even find 
another woman to take to the theater? 

That, however, didn’t trouble Sally 
greatly. Other women, she felt comfortably, 
didn’t interest him. Flo’s batteries, trained 
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occasionally in his direction—a mere mat- 
ter of target practice with Flo—seemed 
never to find him. He was now, so far as 
Sally was concerned, all a woman could ask 
for in the way of a masculine companion, 
with no marital handicap. She remembered 
the Harris of Apartment 37, doling out 
monosyllables of an evening above his 
newspaper, carping at expenses, snapping 
over small annoyances, sinking daily deeper 
into a rut of his own digging, and she cried 
to herself: 

“Oh, this is the way it should be! This 
way we get the best of each other and don’t 
have to live with the worst. I’m so glad— 
I’m so glad I had sense enough to leave 
him. It was the only way to keep him.” 

Life, no question, was vastly sweeter be- 
tween office and cottage than in Apartment 
37; vastly more satisfying, vastly more ex- 
citing. 

“This,” Sally decided, “‘is the ideal ar- 
rangement. This could go on forever!”’ 

In which she reckoned without her 
Harris. Although, without Reck’s birth- 
day party, she might have been longer in 
coming to that reckoning. The birthday 
party was rather crowding one’s luck. Even 
Sally knew that, while she made a cake and 
iced it, set pink candles round about its 
snowy rim, set pink sugar roses round the 
candles. 

She said to Flo, watching, eating salted 
almonds when she wasn’t eating mints or 
stuffed olives, “‘Reck has been so sweet 
to—us. He rates a party, doesn’t he?—if 
any man ever did. I’m glad I remembered 
his birthday.” 

“Just you and me and Reck and the 
Devlin man?” inquired Flo languidly. 

“Four’s quite enough to get dinner for, 
thank you,” said Sally. 

“Oh, four’s enough,” said Flo. Her con- 
ception of a party was not getting dinner 
for it. She added, “You ought to be 
married, sweetie. You got a domestic 
streak a mile wide.” 

“Me?” cried Sally, horrified. 

‘Sure you have. Look at you icing that 
cake. Look at you forever fluffing up the 
sofa cushions and picking dead leaves off 
the flowers. You’d be pussy in the cream 
on the right man’s doorstep.” 

“Disgusting!’’ said Sally coldly. 
riage is a farce.” 

Flo jazzed a step and ran a finger round 
the icing bowl, conveying the finger there- 
after to her greedy scarlet mouth. 

She said pertly, ‘‘It’s a wonder there’s 
any market at all for orange blossoms, 
isn’t it? And as for farces—gee, how the 
tired business woman hates ’em!”’ 

“Get out of here!’’ said Sally. “‘Go and 
get dressed. You know it takes you an 
hour.” 

She drove Flo off, but Flo’s shaft re- 
mained, sticking in the wound it had made. 

Domestic! Sally? Wasn’t that just the 
thing she had run away from? Absurd, 
preposterous! Only a shallow fool like Flo 
could suggest such a thing! 

The evening, however, held refutal of 
that. Reck’s face, across the lighted candles 
of his cake, shone past all discretion, scorn- 
ing subterfuge. 

“You made this?’”’ he said to Sally. 
“Gosh, all this icing and stuff! It’s im- 
mense. I didn’t know you could do it.” 

Sally, catching Harris’ narrowed eye, 
affected an easy disclaimer. 

“Nonsense! Anyone could.” 

“Bet they could not!”’ said Reck rever- 
ently. ‘‘It’s like the things you see in a 
eaterer’s window.” 

An uneasy little supper, a distinctly dy- 
namic little party. Sally, in a slim green 
sleeveless gown with an ivory gardenia on 
one shoulder, wished bitterly, so early as 
clearing off the table, that she had never 
been hospitably inspired, had never spread 
a feast for a rejected suitor and invited 
thereto a rejected husband. 

She tried to keep Flo between herself and 
Reck; but Flo, in a flesh-colored chiffon 
of infinite suggestion though technical re- 
spectability, had settled for the moment 
upon Harris and was not for leaving the 
sitting room. Sally therefore found herself 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White dial $3.25 
Radium $4.25 


Tom-lom 


the gift punctual 


STOP groping across the 
dim shelves of your mind 
for the unusual gift-idea to 
give Robert or collegiate 
John. Give Tom-Tom, the 
silent-ticking alarm clock 
with the twelve lusty calls. 

Tom-Tom has a pack of 
gifts as large as Santa’s. He 
gives the gift of correct 
time every minute... the 
gift of undisturbed sleep 
clear up to the last second 
...the gift of prompt rising 
every morning—for those 
vigorous tom-tommings de- 
mand that you hear. And he’s 
handsome enough to be any- 
body’s unexpected Christ- 
mas gift! Octagon shaped, 
with curved crystal for easy 
time-reading; cubist numer- 
als; special top-ring. 

Have your dealer show 


you Tom-Tom and other 
octagon True Time Tellers. 
Among them, Tip-Top the 
pocket watch—reliable, 
quiet, with a refined case 
that makes him doubly the 
happy gift for man or boy. 


THE .N.EW,, HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tip-Top 
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pocket watch 


White dial 
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Duocraft 


4}; | any trouble. 


“You struck 
RIGHT | 


that time!” 


So will any man feel whose 
Christmas has been cheered 
with a gift of a Duocraft 
Knitted Coat or Pull-over. 


It ministers to his comfort, 
plays guardian to his well- 
being and pleases his sense of 
correct appearance. 


Be sure to find the Duocraft 
label. Then you will be certain 
that your gift will give him that 
full measure of pleasing service. 


Priced from $5.00 to $10.00 at 
men’s furnishing and depart- 
ment stores. 


Made by the 
DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
Mohawk, N.Y. 


Duocraft 


The All Purpose 
Knitted Coats 
& Pull Overs 


Du ecmennsinn 
Kars ratt 


| trievably the wrong line. 
| before the words were out, knew it by the 


| you know it. 
| been since the first day I met you. I loved 
| you before Devlin ever saw you. 


THE SATURDAY 


inevitably marooned in the kitchen, with 
Reck between her and the door—no choice 
but to hear him. His smile besought her 
before he brought out a word. 

“Sally, it’s my birthday.” 

“That’s what the cake was for,” said 
Sally coolly. 

““T know—it’s a beautiful cake. I never 
had a cake like that i 

““You poor old dear!” 

But the warm and sisterly didn’t appar- 


| ently suffice. 


“You must have cared—a little—to take 
the trouble to make it,”’ said Reck, eyes like 
a collie—wistful, pleading, adoring eyes. 

Sally’s heart winced to look at him, to 
listen to him. 

She made herself say politely, “It wasn’t 
I like to cook.” 

The wrong line—indubitably and irre- 
She knew it 


change in Reck’s eyes, the gray gleam, the 


| ardent flash, the step he took toward her, 
| suddenly finding words. 


“Sally, I know it! I knew it, sitting there 


| at the table tonight, watching you across 
| the flowers and the candles. 
all. It’s your hand in everything. You’rea 


You fixed it 


good ad writer, but you’re a woman straight 
from heaven!”’ 

“Reck, are you crazy?” asked Sally 
weakly. 

No stemming that torrent. 

“Yeah, I’m crazy!”’ said Reck. “And 
Crazy about you, and have 


I’ve 
never stopped loving you.” 

“Please— Reck—please!”’ 

“What do I care who hears me? I’d be 


| glad to tell him to his face, tell him to clear 


out and leave you alone! Hanging around 
you, after you’ve left him!” 

“T forbid you to talk that way.” 

“Honey,” Reck told her, ‘‘you couldn’t 
stop me now! If you didn’t want to listen, 
you shouldn’t have made me that birthday 
cake—as if you and I were married to each 
other.” 

‘* Marriage,” said Sally desperately, “‘has 
nothing to do with birthday cakes.” 

“Ours would! We'd be so happy to- 
gether. I could get away with anything if I 
had you—in a little home of our own—to 
work for.” 

It was true, he was changed. He was 
getting away with more and keener stuff all 
the time. The new gray suit and the new 
ties, the new haircut, the manicured nails— 
it was all just surface indication of the 


| thing her coming back into his life had done 


for him. She could make him; she was the 
impulse he had lacked, the spark to his 
tinder. While she stood there, mute, drawn 
by his need as never by any need of her in 
Harris, Reck put both arms about her and 
crushed his face against her hair. 

“Kiss me!” he begged, like a man dy- 
ing of thirst at the edge of a crystal pool. 
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““Remember that it’s my birthday, Sally. 
Kiss me!”’ 
xII 

N THAT moment, life being what it is, 

Flo pushed open the swinging door with 
a plate in one hand, a glass in the other. 

“This is all!’’ she said airily. 

Harris, coming in just behind her, said 


nothing at all—merely stopped in his tracks, ° 


his dark eyes murderous. It was not, dis- 
passionately considered, an easy situation 
for Sally to handle—on the spur of the mo- 
ment, as one may say. Groping among 
terrifying possibilities, she caught at the 
steadying thought, ‘“‘I’m not his wife! 
There’s nothing he can do. I must get Reck 
away, then tell him so.” 

Flo stood staring, choking back a giggle. 
Sally pushed Reck away from her with both 
hands, smiled daringly into his sullen face. 
She said to Harris and Flo, to whomever it 
might concern, ‘‘ Reck’s going. If you two 
will stack the dishes, I’ll wash ’em.”’ 

She went out of the kitchen swiftly, 
through the sitting room and into the cold 
clean darkness of the porch, with Reck at 
her heels, impotent. She gave him his hat, 
having caught it up on the way, gave his 
arm a fierce little shake. 

“Are you satisfied? Do you want me 
shot at sunrise?” 

Reck began hotly, “‘He has no right gi 

‘Neither have you,” said Sally. ‘‘ Which 
makes it unanimous.”’ Her voice was crisp, 
but it shook a trifle. ‘‘You’ve got to go, 
Reck. I won’t have a scene. I’ll see you 
tomorrow morning at the office—talk about 
it then.” 

“‘Go—and leave him here? I’ll be ——’” 

““You’ll be damned if you don’t, I can tell 
you! I'll never look at you again. Now 
go, Reck! You needn’t worry. He’s going 
too!” 

“Promise!”’ said Reck. 

Sally snatched her hand from his lips. 

“Anything! Only go!” 

Reck went—none too soon. When Sally 
turned back to the sitting room, Harris was 
holding the door open for her, his face a 
mask. 

“Well, has your friend gone?” 

Sally said, fighting for time, seeing in one 
swift glance that Flo was still in the kitchen 
out of earshot, “‘ Yes, he’s gone.” 

“Have you any explanation?” asked 
Harris grimly. 

“T have not,’ said Sally, head well up, 
but lips slightly unsteady, “for you—nor 
anyone else! You have no claim on me. I 
am my own mistress.”’ 

“This has gone far enough,”’ said Harris. 

“Quite,” said Sally. 

“T want to know what that—man means 
to you!” 

“‘T refuse to discuss it.’ 

“T insist.’ Sally was silent, whitely 
scornful. Harris caught her wrist, his 


fingers bruised its slimness, he was shaking . 


with jealous fury. ‘“‘Had he kissed you?” 
“T won’t tell you. Let me go!” 


. December jz 


“He had his arms around you, dam 
Do you think I’m going to stand for 
“Let me go, at once!” Anger bla 
in Sally like a white flame. She wr 


herself free. She pointed to Harris’ } 


coat, on a chair in a corner. “I m 
you to excuse me. As you say, t} 
gone far enough. I am not your wif 
not have to listen to your insults,” 

“You are my wife,’ said Harris, 
can’t have forgotten—everything.” 

“T am not your wife,” said Sally, 
no more to you than you are to me, 
understand that, once and for all! 
night!” 

“No more to me,” said Harris, 
lipped, ‘‘than I am to you!” 

“Good night!”’ said Sally dogged 

If only she might be rid of him bef 
thing that was scalding her eyelids, 
ening her voice, twisting her lips, br 
and had its way with her. She sg} 
nails into her palms, fighting it. 

‘Very well ”? began Harris h 

The swinging door creaked. Fi 
back full of languid reproach. 

“Is this the way we do the dishes, 
Me, all by myself, for the last half | 
that big lonely kitchen!”’ 

“Tm sorry,” said Sally. 

“Oh, they’re done now!”’ said Fl 
looked from one to the other of 
curiously. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
crab the party?” 

“T have a headache,” said Sally 
thing to escape Flo’s canny eyes. “ 
if you don’t mind 7 

Harris stopped her. He had, wh 
was speaking, retrieved his hat an 
and he stood with his hand out, uns 

“Sorry about your head,” he said 
‘‘Suppose Flo and I go out for ari 
leave you in peace.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Flo. 
Why not?” 

“Flo and I.’”’ And Sally left i 

She watched them, a moment 
go out of the door together, Flo’s ea 
hand through Harris’ arm, Flo’s elak 
curled blond head just topping 
shoulder. She watched them di 
walk and into the street. Sally did 
alone in the cottage. va 

She heard a laugh at the ga 
laugh, tin-pannish and vulgar. Ha 
never objected to what he ex 
healthy vulgarity in a woman. Co 
ness, Sally called it. Like a bit of ga 
salad, Harris said. Well, Flo s 
garlic enough for several salads. — 
Harris—no, ‘‘Harry!’’ Impossib 
unbearable. Harris’ dark head goi 


, 


‘ec I’m all 


Pe 


bird’s nest! Going out for a ride ir , 
with it! Sally wasn’t jealous, she 
herself proudly. It was mer 
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meen ZerOoRKAM SOUPSS#GONTAIN.~ RIGH DAIRY CREAM 


Think of using real cream in a cream soup! It isn’t done 
Often. But Heinz does it. In Heinz Cream of Tomato 
Soup “cream” means cream—rich, thick, pure cream, 
fresh from the dairy. 

And “tomatoes” means whole, luscious, sound toma- 
toes, grown under Heinz supervision, the aristocrats of the 
ctop—picked when fully ripe and made into this delicious 
Soup before any of their natural freshness and flavor is lost. 


maeN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 


A soup of creamy smoothness carefully and skillfully 
prepared in the Heinz spotless kitchens. 

Heinz Tomato Soup, Heinz Tomato Ketchup, Heinz 
Chili Sauce, and the tomato sauce used in Heinz Oven- 
Baked Beans and Heinz Cooked Spaghetti are all made 
in the same careful way in sunny kitchens, from Heinz- 
grown tomatoes;, all members of the 57 and worthy 
examples of the excellence of all the other Varieties. 
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“‘Now, dear child, don’t mind being frank 
with me. You’re very young and the young 
are so shortsighted. They are apt to spend 
money like water while they have it. I 
hope we have not been guilty of extrava- 
gance this afternoon?” 

“‘Certainly not,” said Peach, recklessly 
and shining. 

“You are sure, dear, that this—certainly 
very modest—expenditure is justifiable?” 

“Oh, sure—sure!”’ Peach declared. She 
thought to herself, “I guess till the middle 
of January I can stand this racket.” 

“Sure! Sure!’ she insisted gayly. 

Why didn’t the girl own up and say, 
“Why, I have a million dollars—I have 
two million dollars—I have half a million 
dollars—my father allows me just what I 
want’? Why couldn’t she make a com- 
fortable statement like this and set Mrs. 
Mount’s poor mind at rest? But the young 
thing said nothing. She just leaned back 
there, smelling of some expensive perfume, 
heady with joy, and thought aloud, “That 
blue velvet will certainly. be a dream, 
Short—short—stiH; I certainly have the 
legs. Georgina—that’s my sister—always 
owned that anyway.” And so on. 

Mrs. Mount kissed the young thing al- 
most with affection as she skipped out of 
the cab at Black’s Hotel, opening her vanity 
bag for money. 

“No, dear,’’said Mrs. Mount, almost ma- 
ternally, ‘I’ll pay him when I get home and 
put it down on the expenses that I shall 
have to ask you for every week or so. 
There’ll be lots of little things like that.” 

“T expect there certainly will,” called 
Peach, kissing her hand gayly to Mrs. 
Mount and disappearing. 

Mrs. Mount walked with extreme 
thoughtfulness into her drawing-room, to 
find John Lexham. Thetea table was ready, 
furnished with sort of grass sandwiches and 
bread and margarine, so soon to be replaced 
with pdté de foie gras and the best country 
butter. 

“Well, Ada?” said John Lexham. 

“Tt’s all arranged, dear John. I am 
going to look after Miss Robinwood. She 
wishes to take this house. I thank you. It 
is all arranged, except just one detail that 
I thought of as I came in. Excuse me.” 

Mrs. Mount picked up her telephone and 
called Miss Peach Robinwood. 

“My dear, I’m just in—we forgot the 
car.” 

“The car?” 

“You must havea car. For the present, 
we can hire a nice one. Shall I take it upon 
myself to do so?” 

“Oh, please hire me a great big car!” 

“You wish a limousine, perhaps? Yes, 
dear.” 

Mrs. Mount hung up the receiver and 
turned. 

“There’s one thing ‘she never seems to 
think I want to know, John. Is this girl 
really rich?” 

“Stinking rich,”’ said John Lexham. 

“You couldn’t give me an idea of the 
figure?”’ 

“Not accurately. How could 1?” said 
John Lexham loftily. ‘But she is simply 
rolling—regardless.”’ 

“You know it?” 

‘She talked to me on the ship. 
gratify every whim.” 

Mrs. Mount sighed the sigh of the weary 
who is at rest. 

“Have a sandwich, dear John.” 

“No, thanks,”’ said John Lexham, look- 
ing at the wilted fodder below him, as he 
stood on the hearth. 

Mrs. Mount sipped her tea and half 
closed her eyes. 

“‘T always feel the strain of these respon- 
sibilities acutely.” 

“‘T can well believe it, in her case,” 
John Lexham grimly. 

“The dear child!’”’ said Mrs. Mount, 
murmuring as she had done to the fat 
dowager. ‘‘So fresh and fair! That is not 
what I mean at all. She will not be that 


She can 


said 
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sort of anxiety in any way. The trouble 
will be conscientiously to act for the very 
best on her behalf. Didn’t you notice James 
Loring last night?”’ 

‘*T noticed Loring very plainly last night.” 

‘And the others too—I foresee competi- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Mount gazed at John Lexham with 
half-closed eyes, as was her manner when 
great subtlety was about to take place. 

“Really?”’ remarked John Lexham in- 
differently. 

“‘T always get them married,” said Mrs. 
Mount steadily; ‘‘that has been, I’m glad 
to say, my record. Not that I would hurry 
this child, of course. It would be a shame 
to hurry her, do you not think? So fresh 
and fair!’’ After purring fora few moments 
over a grass sandwich, she pursued: ‘“‘She 
must have a couple of months on the Rivi- 
era, and really I hope for one season with 
her. I shall say to her, ‘Postpone your 
marriage until you have experienced at 
least one London season.’ That will see me 
nicely on till the end of next summer.” 

John Lexham regarded the plan indiffer- 
ently. Mrs. Mount purred for a few mo- 
ments to give him a chance to comment, 
but he said nothing. 

“Although,” she went on, ‘‘should she 
be really irrevocably snapped up before— 
and she will turn men’s heads, there is not 
a doubt of it—I should expect to present 
her on her marriage. One gets merely one’s 
court dress out of that sort of thing; but 
still And I do not know that one loses 
so much, either, that way; naturally, the 
young couple would have a fine country 
place where one could stay a good deal in 
the autumn—and week-ends.”’ 

“The young couple?’”’ 

“Dear little Peach and her husband.” 


John Lexham glanced malignantly at 


Mrs. Mount. 

“The girl is very teachable,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and will be a treasure to any man 
who loves beatity and values sweetness of 
disposition. It is a pity you are not in- 
terested ih her yourself. However, that 
being so, I have already thought of two or 
three very suitable men.’ 

Sir John Lexham commeiiced, several 
times, a speech that failed to materialize. 

“Well, personally,” said Mrs. Mount, 
after she had cocked her ear attetitively at 
these incoherent beginnings, aiid now af- 
fected to understand them, ‘‘I feel so drawn 
to the little thing that I would love to keep 
her in the family. I was imagining her to- 
day—I could not help it—running about at. 
Lexham, infusing life and gayety into the 
poor old place, and 

“Restoring it with her money!’’ bel- 
lowed John Lexham. ‘‘No, thank you!”’ 

“Tt would be a wonderful arrangement.” 

“No, thank you,” said John Lexham; 
“Gf I’ve had to shut up my house because 
I. can’t afford. to run it; if I have had to 
sack my gardeners; if I can’t keep so much 
as a car or a hunter; and if I’ve got to live 
on my debts—well, that’s my affair, and 
my affair it will remain. I don’t ask any 
girl to buy me out of the mess.” 

“Tt is a pity,’ said Mrs. Mount, sighing 
artistically, ‘‘to allow foolish pride to balk 
one of happiness.” 

“That, my dear Ada, is my affair.” 

“T eannot cope with you, John,” said 
Mrs. Mount, sighing again, with an effect 
of throwing up the hands. 

Now there was this about Mrs. Mount: 
When she said to any person ‘I cannot 
cope with you,’’ she meant privately that 
she thought she had got that person pretty 
well fixed. When she threw up her hands, 
it was merely to fasten them upon the prey. 
Strong men had found this out before now, 
to their undoing. Only, they did not find 
it out until they were undone. Before the 
kill, they had just lollopped along, eating 
and drinking and kissing and enjoying 
themselves; they had very little serious 
concern over a woman so elderly, so attenu- 
ated, so hungry, who only had grass for 


a” 


tea. And then, tallyho! and they were 
pulled down. 

Mrs. Mount took the trouble to repeat 
thoughtfully, “I simply cannot cope with 
you, John,”’ keeping her eyes half closed 
because of the great subtlety that was tak- 
ing place. 

XIII 

HAVE a butler,’’ Peach wrote to Geor- 

gina, “who has waited upon royalty 
and served in the most exclusive families 
in Europe. My dear, it is easy to get every- 
thing you want just in your own way when 
you have a lot of money. People just bow 
down. I have a French maid who at the 
moment is making me a suit of kind of Rus- 
sian pajamas with which I shall wear sort 
of high bootees trimmed with swan ‘s-down 
and be photographed in to annoy someone. 
He does not bow down to anyone, I should 
think. I am expecting a proposal from a 
lord, which I may or may not accept. I 
have taken a house of my own, and have 
hired a magnificent limousine by the month. 
I have given two dinner parties, with 
champagne. Do please tell Amy all this. 

“How far away Lenville seems!’ If 
mother happens to say, when she sees you 
reading this, ‘Ah, by now my daughter 
Peach is homesick for her mother, I sup- 
pose,’ just tell her from me that I have not 
been homesick, am not homesick, and never, 
never shall be homesick. Tell her, ‘Peach 
sends her love, and regrets nothing.’ 

“Tt would do Harry no harm to tell him 
the same, for men have a great opinion of 
themselves.” 

It was a great pleasure to seid this letter 
to Georgina about the end of the first week 
in December, when Miss Peach Robinwood 
was really installed in her temporary 
home—which had been redecorated a trifle 
more extensively than was at first sug- 
gested—exquisitely enjoying the services 
of the aged butler, being manicured by 
Eve, wearing her pearls daily, receiving 
invitations written on crested note paper, 
giving dinner parties to people so sophisti- 
cated that at first sight they.took one’s 
breath away, writing checks and checks 
and checks, dancing with delightful men, 
and daily expecting, with confidence, a 
proposal of marriage from a lord. 

Mrs. Mount rectperated hourly, as she 
always did during the haleyon periods 
when she was eating the best foods and 
drinking the best champagnes. She was a 
sensible woman and always made the 
most of a time like this, renewing “her 
strength for the lean months which might 
follow. Her smile would grow very pensive 
as she watched Peach writing checks and 
cheeks and. checks. 

“The power you have, child! !”? she would 
say. 

» “The power I have! Peach would mur- 
mur; keeping down a gulp that yi try 
to escape her throat. 

There was still something apeur ‘this 
heiress, though, that faintly dismayed and 
perturbed Mrs. Mount. This girl, so young, 
so fresh, so fair, such a feather of a thing, 
seemed to have considerable, and dogged, 
powers of thought. These powers concen- 
trated upon a single point—the girl seemed 
to wish to marry money. 

“They do not usually ecare,’’ said Mrs. 
Mount to the fat dowager, who was her 
closest confidante. ‘‘They usually wish 
for birth, breeding, title, position; and the 
money they find themselves. Now, Brenda, 
what is this?”’ 

“Just greed,” said the fat dowager; 
“atrocious greed.” 

“You think that is all?” 

“Tamsure of it,” replied the fat dowager. 

Mrs. Mount became cheered again. 
There were moments—as she confessed to 
herself and her intimates—when she had 
had her doubts about the Robinwood heir- 
ess; nothing dreadfully definite, of course, 
or she would have taken some firm step to 
establish the rights of the situation. But 
once or twice there had crept into her mind 


December | 


— ie 


‘ 
questions: “Has the girl really 
posal of her money? Why does's 
putting it at a figure, so that I knc 
Iam? Is it just her youthful tho 
ness?’’ However, during the peric 
Mrs. Mount’s system was enriche 
best butcher’s meat, the choicest 
the creamiest country butter, anc 
champagne, all uncomfortable , 
usually answered themselves pret 
So, reassured by the fat dowager, 
able, to the query ‘Is it just her 
thoughtlessness? ” to answer herse 

Now there was the immediate 
of Lord Loring. Lord Loring \ 
nitely pursuing the Robinwood 
His man Francis had instructions 
well in favor of the maid Eve; | 
had extended his credit; the 
Restaurant had ceased to rem 
courteously that his account hax 
for more than two years; and his 
Devonshire—Lady Bleddington— 
written to the effect that she 1 
Miss Peach Robinwood, Mrs. M: 
the writer down for Christmas; — 
great many people knew what w 
wind, even the West End tra 
welcoming Lord Loring again. 

Also—which decidedly meant b 
he was giving up the hunting 
December he always reckoned 
through the kindness of his broth 
Lord Bleddington, who used to u 
to mount him for three weeks in t 
and subsequently to feed him 
Christmas, and then to wash his 
him. 

Francis did not much care for | 
the longer winter visit to Ble 
Tower, with the good food and b 
housekeeper’s room; but he y 
amenable to reason and was, mc 
long-sighted man; he realized, 1 
that their present tactics we 
pay handsomely in the end. 
had the enchanting Eve, who « 
the fact of her lady’s wealth. Th 
of course, one or two other 
men; but beside this suitor t 
negligible. : 

Lord Loring, then, was now oi 
path. What was Mrs. Mount to 

“Tt is time,”’ she kept saying t 
“that one of these good things: 
the family, and this is so dee 
so teachable too. But how,ca 
back for John if he won't even: : 

This was a poser that Mi 


find no solution. ae 
“Jealousy,” said Mrs. Mo ant 
one mofning as she lay in bed in 
vated room—“ jealousy might do 
jealous. But is he? Or one co 
his hunting instinct, perhaps, by 
Just at this juncture, howe ver 
for another little pot of chocolat 
she always took with whippec 
these happy periods in her life— 
she had drunk it, it made her fe 
and oily and comfortable that 
she let that day, too, slip by. _ 
And whenever, through the 
wanted to find Peach, the aged 
formed her ‘ Miss Robinwood 
early with Lord Loring, madar 
“Miss Robinwood has just phone 
is lunching out with Lord Lori 
Charlton, madam.” And “No, 
Miss Robinwood has not come b 
“T really must bestir myself a: 
job better than this,” said Mrs. } 
oily and drowsy and rich. i 
Fs 
Peach came into Mrs. Mount’s 
morning after she had gone out § 
Lord Loring, phoned that she wa: 
out with Lord Loring, and ther 
from the Charlton to a thé dam 
Lord Loring; and then asked Lo 
back to a dinner party in 
Mount had not included him a 
(Continued on Page 99 


ntinued from Page 94) 
numbers wrong, although, of 
ya men never really matter so 
unwanted women. Peach sat 
the foot of Mrs. Mount’s bed 
ag fresher and fairer than ever, 
th a hectic touch of excitement 
announced that she had come 
is conversation. 
ly a week or so ago, before she 
juite so much whipped cream, 
it’s nerves would have given her 
9se sickening qualms, and she 
e thought to herself, “‘Money!”’ 
e merely lay back, thinking, 
Love was always so far less ter- 
if complicated. 
ear,’ said Mrs. Mount, pouring 
rd cup of chocolate and heaping 
m with a lavish spoon; “‘I am at 
ee.’ And she smiled roguishly. 
ve you done, you naughty girl?” 
ig,” said Peach, ‘‘without con- 
u. After all,’’ she continued, 
sonableness appalling in one so 
F one engages an adviser, one 
en to her advice.” 
punt nodded approvingly. 
joring,”’ said Peach. 
rse,”’ said Mrs. Mount, infusing 
nelancholy into her voice, on 
ch pounced. 
is the matter with him?”’ 
dear? Nothing. Heisacharm- 
his family came over with the 
; everyone likes him extremely. 
im first in this very house at my 
What should I have against 


ve something,”’ replied the heir- 
that what Sir John Lexham says 
that he is up to his ears in debt? 
would not throw me constantly 
n in that—that al 

predicament?’’ suggested Mrs. 


going to say ‘fix,’ but ‘predica- 
eer. But should you have thrown 
ntly, knowing my aim, with a 
a) 


nly not, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Mount 
wriggling a little in her bed under 
ing gaze of Peach. 

sure you wouldn’t,” said Peach 
of relief. “It was just Sir John’s 
ulousy. I expect men to be jeal- 
like it. I don’t blame him. Then 
1g is not such a pauper?”’ 

ar,” said Mrs. Mount, willing her 
link acutely, “how can you ask? 
y never take him to be embar- 
mcially. He goes about, belongs 
st clubs; his sister has a lovely 
Devonshire—Lady Bleddington, 
; I have invitations for us both 
for Christmas, by this morning’s 
ourse, I can’t tell you to a penny 
of his income. But you know, 
d Mrs. Mount, rescuing herself 
yet delicate voice from the diffi- 
oney is a thing we are not very 
lking about.” 

hat funny?’ said Peach. ‘Now 
and I love talking about it. But 
ng to refrain, if it isn’t done. I 
e to be Lady Loring.”’ 

1 you, really?’’ said Mrs. Mount, 
sitting up in bed and transfixing 
bright eye. 

Peach’s turn to squirm. 

if—if the rest of it is all right. I 
marry a poor man.” 

not?” said Mrs. Mount. ‘“Be- 
are afraid of being married for 
ey?” 

is it,” Peach answered after a 
ning her eyes from the probing of 
int’s. Mrs. Mount sighed with a 


ntie little girl!” she purred ten- 
understand. But, darling, why 
‘to marry so soon at all?” 

each called mendacity to her aid. 
Well, it is a feeling a girl has. I— 
re to be married before my 

Bs” 
rchild! And have you any reason 


. will be married soon?’”’ 
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“T might get a cable announcing the en- 
gagement any day. She will be sure to 
cable,”’ said Peach, recalling the ways of 
Georgina. 

“But surely,’ said Mrs. Mount, now get- 
ting really to work, ‘‘we need a better rea- 
son than that to marry our dear little 
Peach off so quickly!”’ 

“Lord Loring proposed to me yester- 
day,” said Peach, and one could have seen 
in her face how triumphantly her heart 
beat. 

“Did he, indeed?”’ said Mrs. Mount, 
setting her teeth at the mental vision of a 
very tall, hard young man with a high fair 
head and the shortest possible crop of mus- 
tache, who probably, at that very moment, 
was obliviously doing dumb-bell exercise in 
his apartment in Arthur’s Mansions, May- 
fair. 

“What did you answer, dear?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“T said I must think,’ replied Peach 
frankly, “because I wanted to ask you 
about his income and prospects, you see. 
He is coming for his answer today.” 

“Today!”’ 

“At four. You don’t mind me reserving 
the drawing-rooms, front and back?”’ 

“My darling, they are yours!”’ replied 
Mrs. Mount, with profound humility. With 
an anxiety even more profound than her 
humility about the rooms, she inquired, 
‘“What are you going to say to him, dear?” 

“Well, I suppose,” said Peach, “since 
you allay my suspicions, and everything is 
all right—I suppose i 

She gazed at Mrs. Mount, who detected 
a sort of imploring quality about that look. 

“‘T suppose,”’ she concluded in a fainter 
voice, ‘‘that I shall say yes.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mount, thinking rap- 
idly to herself, ‘‘consider a moment. Your 
young life is at stake, dear, after all, and 
you are so fresh and fair! Think! Don’t 
mind telling me everything. Your mother 
is so far away, and I feel my responsibilities 
acutely. Do you love him?” 

She saw Peach rocking a little at the foot 
of her bed, in meditation, her chin in her 
cupped palms, her fingers pressed hard into 
either cheek, and her gray eyes staring out 
above them, troubled, at the vision of Lord 
Loring. 

‘Well,’ said Peach at last, ‘“‘he gives me 
a thrill.” 

“He is very experienced,’ murmured 
Mrs. Mount in a sorrowful voice. 

“Ts that why you hesitated about him, 
and Sir John tried to estrange me from 
him?”’ said Peach a little dramatically. 

Peach was not the only one who could 
summon mendacity to her aid. Mrs. Mount 
had a ready supply in a good cause. 

“That was why, dear.”’ 

“T like it,’ said Peach. “I should not 
like an inexperienced husband. I suppose 
I shall say yes.”’ But there was strangely 
little joy about her. 

“Merely on thrills?” murmured Mrs. 
Mount. 

“And money. I suppose I may speak of 
the stuff privately to you.” 

“What about love, dear?”’ said Mrs. 
Mount in the manner of one dealing a cun- 
ning thrust. 

“T have never been in love in my life,” 
replied Peach serenely. But a blush began 
in her cheeks and ran to her forehead, and 
down her neck to her bare arms; and Mrs. 
Mount had no doubt that it traveled under 
layers of crépe de chine to the soles of the 
little feet tucked in under her. It was the 
completest blush ever seen. 

“So you have never been in love?”’ said 
Mrs. Mount, again with cunning. And 
knowledgable as she was, she began to feel 
comfort and confidence. 

“The caption in a film I once saw—it was 
called The Vestal Vampire,”’ added Peach, 
still struggling to preserve serenity even 
through the dreadful infirmity of such a 
blush—‘‘said, ‘She craved love, but she 
never loved.’ I am afraid that is much my 
temperament.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Mount, smiling. 

“T am much older than my years,” 
Peach remarked. 


Mrs. Mount purred for a short while, and 
then said, ‘‘ Let us dress, dear, shall we?” 

But when she was alone she did not at 
once dregs. She scribbled a note expressing 
extremity: 


“Dear John: The girl has had a proposal 
from Loring, who is coming for his answer 
at four o’clock. She asks me to leave the 
coast clear for the romantic scene, and says 
she is going to accept him. At four o’clock 
this afternoon! Of course he will be punc- 
tual. They always are. 

“‘T consider it is all your fault. I have 
done my very best. 

“With affection and regrets, 

a3 ADA.” 


Ringing for the aged butler, Mrs. Mount 
directed him to take this, by taxicab, im- 
mediately to Sir John Lexham’s address 
and deliver it personally into Sir John’s 
hands. However, she added, no answer was 
required. 

“And I shall go out,’ thought Mrs. 
Mount, ‘‘and leave no message if he calls. 
Let him fume—if he fumes; I say let him!”’ 

She entered the aged butler’s taxicab fare 
on the account for extras to be presented to 
Peach; and, as she said she would do, she 
went out. She took Peach with her. They 
lunched out, and Mrs. Mount went on to a 
charity matinée. 

“‘SirJohn Lexham rang up four times,” the 
aged butler recorded on the telephone pad, 
‘and seemed to think a message should have 
been left for him saying where he could see 
madam, as it was urgent; then he called 
just before lunch and argued that there 
must be a message; and he said where were 
you lunching? And I said I had not been 
informed, and I said there was no message.” 
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EACH put on the blue velvet frock in 

which to accept Lord Loring. It was a 
frock of simple and chaste incongruities, 
for though being extremely short in the 
skirt, it was high in the neck; and though 
it was high in the neck, it had no sleeves at 
all. One looked most intriguing in the frock. 
As for Eve, Francis had doubtless told her 
that things were pushing along fast, and 
she took exquisite pains over her mistress’ 
hair and nails. A perfumed, polished and 
sleek Peach went down to the reserved 
drawing-rooms at 3:50 and sat herself down 
dreamily to wait before a gorgeous fire. 

However, a most unexpected and dis- 
concerting thing happened: At 3:55 pre- 
cisely Sir John Lexham called. He had 
considered, just as did Mrs. Mount, that 
Lord Loring would be punctual. 

After the first devastating instant of 
dismay, Peach received him in her best 
manner, as if his advent did not matter at 
all. And then another emotion succeeded 
dismay: suddenly she vibrated with ex- 
pectation. This was just the way things 
happened! 

One read of things like this in novels; 
one saw them on the screen: ‘Lord So- 
and-So arrived to press his suit, bearing a 
beautiful floral offering; but Sir So-and-So 
was before him’’—without floral offering. 

It had happened! There was going to be 
another proposal this afternoon! Sir John 
Lexham had fallen! It was a good thing 
both front and back drawing-rooms had 
been reserved, though possibly a little 
awkward that there were no folding doors 
left standing between the two rooms. They 
had long ago been lifted from their hinges 
and consigned to other uses. 

“‘Ah, how do you do?” said Peach, with 
exquisite nonchalance, as she shook hands. 

“How do you do?” said John Lexham, 
holding her little paw tight and looking 
down upon her and assimilating the blue 
frock. “‘How lucky I am to find you in all 
by yourself this afternoon and just dozing 
over the fire.” 

“Not dozing,” said Peach, a thought re- 
sentfully; “‘dreaming.”’ /‘ 

“One follows the other, doesn’t it?”’ re- 
plied John Lexham cheerily. ‘I hope you 
really are expecting to be all alone this 
afternoon.” 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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ours for the 
asking-a month 


of HEALTH 


EALTH hinges on the tab 
and hinge of this new 
milk bottle cap that does away 
with the messy, unsanitary use 
of thumb, fork or ice-pick. Now 
you can keep your milk always 
as pure and wholesome as when 
it left the dairy. 


A safeguard for your children 
when they take milk to school; 
an unbelievable convenience 
in the kitchen. A gentle pull 
and the bottle is open; a slight 
pressure and it’s closed again 
—securely—tightly. 


Your name and address on the 
coupon will bring a month’s 
supply. of Perfection Caps 
FREE. Use them, tell your milk- 
man about them. He'll be glad 
to give you this extra guarantee 
of health and convenience. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 


send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


A 
£ Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
> 245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 


This New Easy Way to h 


VERY woman wants beau- 
tiful floors—gleaming and 
spotless, reflecting and accentu- 
ating the charm of rugs and fur- 
niture. What could be more ap- 
preciated than a gift which will 
make the home more beautiful, 
more livable—and at the same 
time lighten the housewife’s work? 


The easy way—the modern 
way—to have perfect floors is 
the Johnson Liquid Wax Way. 
Use a Johnson Floor Polishing 
Outfit—then there will be no 
stooping, no mussiness, no soiling 
of the hands. 


Get either a Johnson Hand Floor 
Polishing Outfit or an Electric 
Floor Polishing Outfit. Both out- 
fits include a supply of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax and a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop for applying the wax. With 
the Hand Outfit there is also a 
Johnson Weighted Floor Polish- 
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ing Brush. This Outfit is pic- 
tured in the holly wreath at 
right above. It will be a wel- 
come gift in any home. 


The Electric Outfit includes 
the Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher shown in the large illus- 
tration. This Electric Johnson 
Floor Polishing Outfit costs only 
$42.50 complete with a Lamb’s- 
wool Mop anda supply of Liquid 
Wax—attractively put up in a 
gift box. 

Just pour a little Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax on the Lamb’s-wool 
Mop, and apply a thin, even coat. 
This cleans the floor or linoleum, 
and at the same time deposits a 
protecting film of wax. 


Then a few easy strokes of the 
Weighted Brush or Electric Floor 
Polisher will quickly bring up a 
beautiful, artistic, durable polish. 
And afterwards these floors will 
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require but little care and prac- 
tically no expense—costly re- 
finishing is entirely eliminated. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 

This wonderful new appliance 
polishes waxed floors instanta- 
neously and without effort. It is 
not necessary to move heavy fur- 
niture, for it reaches under daven- 
ports, buffets, beds, etc., polish- 
ing the hard-to-get-at places as 
easily as the middle of the floor. 
It is simple—nothing to get out 
of order. Light in weight—only 9 
lbs. Easier to operate thana vacu- 
um cleaner. Runs from any lamp 

socket for 1c an hour. 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polishers are sturdily built to last 
a lifetime and fully guaranteed. 
For saleat department, hardware, 


furniture and paint stores. Write 
for illustrated folder—FREE. 
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ave Beautiful Flo 


You can rent a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polish- 
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son Service Department. 
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r as I know, I shall be alone,” 
sponded with hesitation. ‘“‘For I 
nt to drive him away before he 
hing,” she thought. 

said John Lexham, and he sat 
mfortably in a corner of the 
s]d which had been drawn up to 
and Peach took the other corner. 
Loring may be a little late,” she 
hopefully. And she thought, 
y Sir John is quick when he really 
t is only that he doesn’t start 


lly it had been a rather long time, 
in the voyage on the Mardania 
e special opportunities. 

Mount is out,’’ she observed 
She will be out for quite two hours 


said John Lexham. “Good!” 
pleased,” thought Peach. 

or opened. 

Loring,” said the aged butler, 
ice was now a little stronger, owing 
+ been given a pantry boy or two 
vith the work—from the benev- 
supposed American millions. 
oring walked in to press his suit, 
beautiful floral offering. 

ord Loring!” said Peach, man- 
inflection of her voice pretty well, 
ng that she had to tune it into 
for the benefit of John Lexham 
etant welcome for the benefit of 
ing. 

, Loring!” remarked John Lex- 


, Lexham!” said Lord Loring, 
t Sir John across the floral tribute. 
; beautiful roses!” murmured 


oring laid them, with a whimsical 
her arms. 

Sir John,” said Peach. And the 
er appeared. “‘A vase, with water 
se, please,” said Peach. It came, 
arranged them, listening to back 
yeen the rivals the while. 

ght you were hunting the fox, 
” said Lord Loring. 

aren’t you?” said John Lexham. 
his your usual time with the 
tons?” 

ght I’d give it a miss,’”’ said Lord 
“T’m not like you—a fellow who 
“ak away from good habits if he 


where are you breaking for now?”’ 
1 Lexham. ‘ 
t they look lovely?” breathed 
urning about to exhibit her roses 
glass. Then she placed the vase 
re or other handy and selected the 
lace in the big Chesterfield. Lord 
at down on one side of her. Sir 
ham resumed his seat on the other. 
this cozy?’’ said Peach, in the 
little voice, looking dreamily into 


,’ said Lord Loring, sighing. 
ering, Sir John,” said Peach. 

zed butler brought tea, setting the 
> on the hearth, just before Peach, 
obody need move an inch. Peach 
d tea. 

just as surprised as you are to see 


,” she observed to Lord Loring by’ 


explanation of this unexpected 
are, are you?”’ he murmured, as if 


Lexham smiled. 

Mount has gone to a charity 
and won’t be back for quite two 
said Peach comfortingly to Lord 


' said he, with a smile false but 
fe; and a little anxious too. “I 
try. I have an appointment in an 
1 a half, at the very latest—that is 
lute limit I can keep the individual 
—so I shall miss Mrs. Mount.” 

i know those individuals,” said 
cham with such a cheery answering 
‘T’ve suffered from ’em. They get 
int when they positively dictate. 
's can be the devil.” 
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Lord Loring laughed this off; but, in- 
deed, it was all true. Sir John’s comradely 
arrow hit the mark. He was meeting a 
very nasty creditor, indeed, in an hour and 
a half, and that was rather more than he 
ought to keep the ugly fellow waiting. 

“T’m in no hurry,” said John Lexham, 
lighting a cigarette. ‘‘I shall be able to see 
Ada and hear about this matinée at the 
Fantasy. Do you know anything about 
this matinée, Loring?” 

“No,” replied Lord Loring, with a look 
of sublime despair at Peach. 

“Poor, poor fellow,’ thought Peach to 
herself, and she gave a wee glance into the 
dim nooks of the back drawing-room, 
where by now all might have been so dif- 
ferent—for somehow she had such an 
inexplicable affection for the back drawing- 
room that she quite meant to have been 
pursued thither—had they been alone. And 
yet somehow she did not altogether wish 
things to be different. 

However, she owed Lord Loring some- 
thing, and there are some debts which any 
kind girl should consider as debts of honor 
not to be avoided for any scruples or diffi- 
culties whatsoever; so she dropped her 
right hand carelessly down beside her for a 
moment. It sank deep into the billow of 
the Chesterfield, and instantly Lord Lor- 
ing’s hand was on it, pressing it. 

It seemed to Peach’s womanly heart, 
after that, that something ought perhaps to 
be done to keep Sir John Lexham quiet, and 
she dropped her left hand carelessly down 
beside her in the billow of the Chesterfield. 
Sir John Lexham took up the challenge and 
the hand openly, without delay. 

Holding it up tenderly between his own, 
he said, “‘What a top-hole manicurist you 
have. Who is it?” 

“My maid Eve,” said Peach, feeling her- 
self to be in a rather grave way between 
them. ‘“‘My French maid.” 

“Miss Robinwood’s maid Eve is an old 
pal of my man Francis,’’ said Lord Loring, 
relinquishing Peach’s right hand. 

“How jolly!” said John Lexham, relin- 
quishing her left hand. 

“T think perhaps I will have another cup 
of tea,” murmured Peach somewhat un- 
steadily. 

“Are you and Mrs. Mount going to my 
sister Mary’s for Christmas?” asked Lord 
Loring. 

‘“‘Ada told me, surely, that you are going 
to the Duchess of Wareham’s,” said Sir 
John, who told a ready lie as well as any- 
one, naming the fat dowager. 

“Tf you came to Bleddington Tower I 
could teach you to ride,”’ said Lord Loring. 
‘My sister has a white pony there, stand- 
ing about 14.2; ought to have been used 
for polo, that build of pony, that sort of 
brain the pony’s got. Would just suit you.” 

“Tf you do go to Wareham,” said John 
Lexham, leaning his high fair head back on 
the Chesterfield, ‘“‘you’d have a lot of dan- 
cing. They have the best ballroom of any 
country house in England.” 

‘‘Where are you going?’”’ Peach asked in 
a polite little voice of Lord Loring. 

“Oh, 1?” said he. ‘I’m going to Mary’s. 
Matter of family policy, in a way.” 

“And,” asked Peach politely of John 
Lexham, ‘where are you going?”’ 

“Oh, I?” said he, unconcerned, but to 
the point of elaboration. “I’m going to 
Wareham.” 

“Oh!” said Peach. 

“Christmas will soon be here,” said Lord 
Loring. 

“Tt often is, at this time of year,’ added 
John Lexham. 

““Ha-ha-ha!”’ 
timidly. 

“You'll have to make up your mind soon, 
won’t you?” suggested Lord Loring, snug- 
gling a trifle closer to Peach in spite of the 
loathsome presence of John Lexham. “You 
and Mrs. Mount?”’ 

“T must ask her,” faltered Peach, really 
now all in a flutter. “She knows.” 

“But you can do exactly what you 
choose,” urged Lord Loring, turning his 
head against the back of the Chesterfield to 
look at her deeply. 


said Peach, but quite 
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“Yes, you can do exactly as you choose,” 
repeated John Lexham. And he also 
turned his head against the back of the 
Chesterfield, and she felt his eyes boring 
into her. He looked far more deeply than 
did Lord Loring. 

“Of course,’ faltered Peach. 
I—I shall ask Mrs. Mount.” 

“Why?” insisted Lord Loring. 

**S-s-sometimes,”’ said Peach, ‘fone has 
t-t-to have one’s mind made up for one.” 

“Does one?”’ said Lord Loring in a deep 
voice. 

“So one has to have one’s mind made up 
for one,’’ mused John Lexham, and Lord 
Loring’s voice was a mere tenor to his bass. 

They sort of breathed the most funda- 
mental things, continuing to look at her 
from either side. 

**T know I can bear the closest scrutiny,” 
Peach thought to herself, “‘thanks to Eve 
and everything; but this is too much.”’ She 


“But I— 


rose, suddenly feeling herself too young to | 
and this was a feeling from | 


bear more; 
which she had never before suffered. “The 


heat of this fire is insufferable,’ she com- | 
plained faintly. And she went off in a | 
hurry into the back drawing-room, where | 


she sat on the small sofa. 


“That is better,’’ she said, recovering | 


somewhat. 

“Perhaps that is better,’ said Lord Lor- 
ing, following her and sitting again on her 
right side. 

“Yes, that is certainly better,’ agreed 
John Lexham, walking over to sit on her 
left. 


“We might play mah-jongg,” suggested | 
Peach faintly, after a pause, ‘‘or do a cross- | 


word puzzle.” 

“Anything you like,’ said Lord Loring a 
thought hollowly. 

“But do you really think that is a good 
idea?’”’ remarked John Lexham with defi- 
nite disfavor. 

‘Please ring, Sir John,’’ said Peach. And 


to the aged butler—‘‘A newspaper with a | 


cross-word puzzle in it.” 


He brought the newspaper, and there | 


was in it the most excruciating cross-word 
puzzle. 

“Why do we do this?” asked Lord 
Loring. 

“Men n-n-need something to think 
about,”’ said Peach bravely. 

“Loring,” said John Lexham, ‘I believe, 
after all, I agree with Miss Robinwood. It 
might-be a good thing for you to have some- 
thing else to think about. What is a word 
in nine letters meaning an obtuse—I am 
sorry, no, an obese animal—the middle let- 
ter being X?” 

Well, presently the clock struck half-past 
five. 

“What a shame, Loring,”’ said John Lex- 
ham. ‘‘You’ve got to be off; just as you 
were doing this thing so splendidly too.” 

“T have had not a moment’s opportunity 
to tell him I would be his wife,’’ Peach 
thought. ‘Besides, I’m not going to do it 
just anyhow. There’s going to be a proper 
sort of scene. Even with Harry, I had that. 
Besides, I don’t after all feel so exactly 
sure i 

Lord Loring arose, with a rather fixed 
look. He was thinking concentratedly. He 


bent over Peach with an empressement cal- | 


culated to enrage John Lexham. 
“What are you doing tonight?”’ 
“Tf I felt exactly as sure as I did a few 

hours ago ” Peach thought. 


until I ask Mrs. Mount.” 
She thought how good it was to be able 
to hire some wise person thus to bear all the 


brunt of the storm. Mrs. Mount would al- | 


low Peach’s wishes to trickle through her 
lips as though they were some immutable 
arrangement of her own. 

“She will be home in an hour or so,” 
Lord Loring pressed. ‘‘As soon as I have 
got rid of this awful fellow I am seeing, I 
shall ring you up and find out if you can see 
me again this evening, if only for half an 
hour.” 

“Certainly,” said Peach brightly. 

“Au ’voir, then,’ said Lord Loring, 
touching her hand. 


She an- | 
swered with calm, “I don’t really know | 
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National 
A Batteries 
One Piece 
Hard Rubber 
Container— 
Break Proof 
Leak Proof 


Add ‘water 


only A times 
a year ~ 


Think of the convenience—hav- 
ing batteries for your radio that 
need added water only once each 
three months! Less muss—less 
work—less trouble—less worry— 
better service. 


Buy Your Battery by Weight 


Lead is the principal material 
used in making a good storage 
battery. The amount used deter- 
mines the life and capacity of the 
battery. 


Test the battery you buy by 
weighing it on the scales if possible. 
Note the several extra pounds in the 
National. Remember, lead is one of 
the heaviest of metals and its vol- 
ume means value in battery service. 
National plates are full weight and 
full size—no skimping. 


Mystery Out— Prices Down 


Demand for NATIONAL Batteries has 
increased production to a point where we 
have reduced prices even in the face of 
advancing lead costs. 


Distribution direct from our four fac- 
tories and seven branches brings addi- 
tional savings which are passed on to you 
in the way of low prices. 


Guaranteed 18 Months 


If at any time within the life of this 
guarantee should your NATIONAL Bat- 
tery fail, for any reason other than obvious 
abuse, your NATIONAL Battery Dealer 
will put it in proper condition without 
further cost to you. 


Compare the National guarantee, com- 
pare National carefree performance (add 
water only 4 times a year) compare the 
quality of NATIONAL Batteries with any 
battery anywhere, at any price—and you 
will use only NATIONAL Batteries to get 
the best results from your radio set. 


Your Christmas Radio Set will be more 
acceptable with National A and B Bat- 
teries. Ask your dealer or write us for 
special circular. 


NATIONAL LEAD BATTERY 
COMPANY 


General Offices—ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Factories—ST. PAUL, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES 
Branches—New York City, Dallas, Atlanta, 
Oakland, Portland (Ore.), Baltimore, Md. 


National 
B Batteries 
12 Cells— 
24 Volts 
One Piece 
Hard Rubber 
Container 
Break Proof 
Leak Proof 


DEALERS: We havea few limited openings 
for dealers of high character who want to 
give radio and car owners the square deal 


with the greatest service ever offered a 
battery user anywhere, at any time. 


[ 
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your life 


Drive over a deep chuckhole with balloon tires; then 
with solid tires. You know the difference. (That is 
the difference between a cushion bumper built to 
absorb the terrible blow of a head-on collision and 
a rigid, non-cushion bumper built merely to guard 
you against light trafic bumps. The cushion 
bumper may save your life! @ Biflex is a cushion 
bumper built on the tension principle to ab- 

sorb severe impacts. It is constructed in 

the form of a great steel hoop of powerful 
resiliency—a huge live spring that y- 
recoils and repulses impending 
smashes. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION,WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Subsidiary: The Halladay Company, Decatur, Ill. 


Halladay Bumpers also 
are Biflex Built 


"R j fl CX. 


Cushion Bumper 


REAL PROTECTION—-WITH DISTINCTION 


(45) 


| 


| ter 


may save 


| a girl 
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“Or good-by,” Peach added, “because 
perhaps Mrs. Mount ——” 

“‘T shall ring up and ask,” said Lord Lor- 
ing with quiet persistence. 

“Do,” cried Peach brightly. 

“‘Cheerio, Loring,’ said John Lexham. 
“Tt has been fun doing this cross-word puz- 
zle, hasn’t it?” 

Lord Loring left them with a creditable 
air of bonhomie and general good will. 
There was silence while the front door 
opened and shut, and a taxicab drove away. 

“We have now,” said John Lexham, “‘to 
find a word in six letters meaning a dis- 
appointed person—no, I’m sorry; it’s a 
double-jointed person, with the second let- 


9 


Peach took the newspaper and twisted 
it up. 

“Tt is very cold in here,” she said. 
“There ought to be a second fire.”’ 

“Well, if you are feeling the disappear- 
ance—I mean the lack—of your second fire, 
let us go back,” said John Lexham. 

They were once more on the large Ches- 
terfield with the cushions billowing all 
round them. 

“How thoughtful you look, Miss Robin- 
wood,”’ said John Lexham. 

“That is because I am thinking,’ Peach 
replied. 

“What are you thinking about, child?” 
said John Lexham, in his kindest voice, the 
voice of the Mardania. 

“Life is very complicated,” said Peach. 

“Tsn’tit?’’ said John Lexham with feeling. 

There they sat. They sat on and on, and 
nothing happened. Sir John Lexham did 
not propose marriage; he did not look like 
doing it. There was a wonderful feel in the 
atmosphere, and there was quite the proper 
scene—fire, lamplight, scenty roses—even 
if they were another man’s—and all. But 
there the illusion ended. 

“Life is very difficult for a girl,” said 
Peach. ‘“‘A man proposes to her, and how 
does she know how much she likes him till 
another man has proposed and she can 
weigh them up one against the other?” 

‘“Women are so prodigal of hearts,’’ said 
John Lexham. ‘I suppose she would want 
Number Three to weigh up against Num- 
ber Two; and Number Four against Num- 
ber Three, and so on.” 

“She would certainly want it,’’ Peach 
sighed. 

“Now I,” said John Lexhanm, ‘if I loved 


” 


For a long while he paused, and Peach 
sat with bated breath and her heart began 
to beat till it seemed as if it registered a 
thousand beats a minute. 

“Tf you loved a girl?’’ she whispered, 
swinging a blue foot. 

“Tf I loved a girl I should know it,” said 
John Lexham. 

““And—and should you marry?” whis- 
pered Peach. ‘‘ Because—of course—a |-l-lot 
of men don’t want to be tied up. I—I have 
a friend, Amy Crawford, who says that is 


‘the secret of husbands being so grumpy.” 


“Like most men,” said John Lexham, 
“‘T suppose I don’t relish the idea of being, 
as you say, tied up. But if I loved a girl, 
she could tie me up.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said Peach. 

There was again a silence. This was all? 
Well, Amy had uttered another epigram— 
made up from film captions, but one did 
not twit her with that: ‘‘Men always 
climb after the inaccessible.” 

“Of course,’’ said Peach, with a smile 
of worldly wisdom that made her look in- 
effably childish, ‘‘I am aware that men 
always climb after the inaccessible. I sup- 
pose if the girl you loved were inacces- 
sible—supposing she were engaged to 
another man, for instance—that would just 
make her seem all the more attractive to 
you?” 

“Tf the girl I loved were engaged to an- 
other man, I should just get her from him,”’ 
stated John Lexham. 

“Oh!” said Peach. ‘‘But ——” 

A long pause. Nothing happened. Was 
this all? John Lexham looked at the swing- 
ing blue foot that exactly matched the blue 
frock. 


December 


Peach essayed, “She might eyen y 
another man; and what then?” _ 

John Lexham sat up and put his 
down over the swinging foot. It rem 
in his hand like a bird newly in a cage 

“Do keep your foot still. If the 
loved belonged entirely to another 
would get her from him.” 

Peach had thrills in plenty racing thy 
her. Oh, how dreadful! How q 
Lady Loring—the beautiful America 
made a sensation as Miss Peach R 
wood—divorced; Sir John Lexhan 
corespondent. Society saying, “She 
lovely, and had so many temptations, 
was so young when she married Lorin 
he was not worthy of her.’’ Sir Johr 
ham, all transformed into a raging 
crying, “I’ll take you abroad, my s 
till it’s all over, and we can be ma 
Sinful? Ah, no! We love each other 
made a great mistake. I should 
spoken. On the lagoons in Venies 
shall forget ve 

Well, Peach was already on the la 
in Venice and the moon was high over 
but Sir John Lexham was on the Ch 
field in front of the fire, repeating, ina 
a prosaic voice, ‘‘ Yes, I would get he 

Peach’s foot wanted to swing no k 
even free of Sir John’s restraining 
She was, all over, still as death. Shes 
a little at the fire. 

“You look very thoughtful, Miss R 
wood,” said Sir John. { 

“That is because I am thinking,” | 
explained again. 

The door opened and the aged | 
came in with a cablegram. ina 

“For you, miss,’’ he murmured, — 

Peach awoke and opened it. Shes 
for some time. ; 

“Startling news?” said Sir Jo 
ham, alert. * 


RGIN 
» onl 
“My sister Georgina is engaged 


married,” said Peach. : 


| 
“How nice! Isn’t it? Or is it to 
expected?” 4 
“Oh, no, not unexpected. Yes, ni 


gave him to her. She is welcome,” — 
And yet Miss Peach Robinwood 
her foolish eyes full of tears. 
“Well, then, child?” * 
John Lexham saw the tears too 
made a swift movement forward, | 
swifter movement back as if he wer 
ing “No!” to himself. 7 


I feel lonely.” 
“Child!” said John Lexham. 
“T feel lonely,”’ said Peach, looki 

at him. 
John Lexham sprang up. He 

if she was lonely, she always t 

man present to deal with it in a 

fortable way. And he sprang 

again crying ‘‘No!”’ to himself. 
“About this evening, you have ft 
gagements?”’ ’ 
Peach just poked her tears b 

little forefinger. ‘‘As I said to Li 

I—I must ask Mrs. Mount.” 
“Rubbish about Ada. And ii 

engagements, cut ’em. Only, 

rings up, you have an engagemen 

child, you’re coming out with mi 

going to cheer you up. We'll dr 

engagement—and damn it. 

child, put on one of the frocks I 

you in on the Mardania ——” 
“Oh! Oh! Oh, which? M 

my pink?” a 
John Lexham walked about. 
“I_I suppose I might say 

There always seemed to me 

faintly improper about that 

Yes—er—faintly improper. Pu 


XV 


RS. MOUNT was a ta 
nevertheless she found it a 

cult the next morning to make 
tory arrangement, for early ¢@ 
(Continued on Page 104 
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Standard Adding Machine 


$1O dom 


$70 a month 


IO 


f. 0. b. Chicago 


Ox monthly payments $110 


ae € Standards 
of the Adding Machine 
Industry 


Accept no machine which has not the necessities pictured at the left. At 
7-Triple visibility, ly: ; A, ; 7 3 ; 3 
Addice dlala; printed. $100 they can only be obtained in the Victor Standard Adding Machine. 


color figures; keyboard 


| 4 The Unqualified Free Trial 
Sy) | 
8 © 00,000.00) The UNQUALIFIED free trial wipes out every qualification or restriction 
ee ee | of the old trial offer. The question of whether you expect to buy an adding 
A ke yl machine is not asked and your use of a Victor under this plan is utterly 
5 8 / pier oor ee al d 


size standard | SET ae devoid of any obligation whatever. ; There are no charges of any kind, none 
——! for delivery, use of the machine or its return. There is nothing to sign or pay. 
NON The intent of this offer is to place Victors in every factory, ofhce and 

( REPEAT store in the United States so that the entire business world, through actual 


ADD ) [ | 
E ae use of the machine itself, may know the super qualities of the Victor. 
i ; 


Phone Your Office Equipment Merchant 


or write your name and address in the margin of this page and mail to 
Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 North Rockwell Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Pow. 


add key with 9-Repeat or calculating 
dication key 


Nearly 100,000 in use by such firms as: 
The United States Government City Governments of New S.S.Kresge Company 
International Harvester Co. York, Chicago, Philadelphia, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Standard Oil Company Dy e.ttr'od tl os Avr ge Ivers Rockefeller Foundation 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Bi Dati OUGH CHE QO ra Ge BhOd DP MENT @aMERCHANT 


Stroke totals 10-Rapid handle action 
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** Just one more 
story, Mother—”’ ~ 


S they tell “positively the last one tonight,” 

mothers country-wide give silent thanks 
for the Perfection Heater. At less than two 
cents an hour, this portable heater radiates 
generous warmth to every corner of the room. 
Nothing to install, so it can be easily carried 
to any part of the house for quick warmth. 
See the new models at your dealer’s today. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Lhe Perfection ts a radiant heater 


ERFECTIO 
Oil Heaters 


(Continued from Page 102) 
7:45—positively at 7:45—she was waked 
from her rightful slumbers by the telephone 
bell beside her bed. Wearily, she drew to- 
ward her the accursed instrument, and 
there was John Lexham’s voice, sounding 
like dire business. 

“T want to see you early, Ada,” de- 
manded the voice. 

“‘T am, of course, in bed, and was asleep,” 
said Mrs. Mount. 

“All the better about being in bed,”’ 
came the voice, ‘‘I’ll be the first in the field. 
If I call at nine ad 

“‘Very well,’ said Mrs. Mount, “‘call at 
nine.” 

She fell again at once into the refreshing 
sleep she always enjoyed during the finan- 
cially fortunate periods of her life. 

But at eight there broke upon her Peach 
in one of her extravagant negligees, clasp- 
ing in her hand the cablegram which she 
had not shown to Mrs. Mount the evening 
before, that evening being somewhat of a 
delirium. She cast herself upon the foot of 
Mrs. Mount’s bed and drew her feet up 
under her. She had tears in her eyes. 

All the evening before—being in a de- 
lirium of enjoyment—she had forgotten the 
cablegram; but now, the enjoyment over, 
she had remembered it again. 

“Good morning, dear child,’’ said Mrs. 
Mount bravely. 

“T hope,” said Peach, “‘that I am not 
waking you up, though of course I know I 
am. But I couldn’t wait any longer to tell 
you about Georgina.” 

“Your sister in the States?” 

“My only sister,’’ said Peach, feeling 
quite a hankering after Georgina, at this 
good distance. ‘She is engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

She handed the cablegram to Mrs. Mount, 
who saw traces of Peach’s indignant tears 
upon it. 

“‘Tsn’t that nice?” said Mrs. Mount with 
asmile. “‘How delighted you must be.” 

“‘Delighted!’’ said Peach. 

“Well, of course, there is a certain sad- 
ness in losing a dear sister,’ said Mrs. 
Mount hastily, assuming a different face, 
more in keeping with Peach’s intonations. 

“T am so surprised that she got him so 
soon,’ Peach murmured. “Of course, I left 
him to her, along with my cast-off lingerie; 
but I didn’t think he would forget me so 
easily.” 

“Dear child, men are caught on the re- 
bound.” 

“Tt makes me feel the precariousness of 
my attractions.” 

““My darling, have breakfast and you 
will feel different.”’ 

“What is food?” said Peach. ‘And it is 
not only that. It makes me feel so lonely. 
I have no man of my very own.” 

“Well, dear, Lord Loring 

“T know, I know,” said Peach. ‘But 
since last night somehow I don’t want to do 
anything irrevocable just yet.” 

“What exactly did you and John Lex- 
ham do last night?”’ 

“Danced at the Embassy Club.” 

Mrs. Mount pondered. 

‘“What is it you feel you want, child?”’ 

““A man to take me about and all that, 
but not to expect too much.” 

“Ah, all women would like that,’’ said 
Mrs. Mount with a sigh; “but I know 
what you mean, and I may say that I am 
in entire agreement with your feelings. You 
may recall, dear, that I have advised you 
many times not to marry hastily. There is 
plenty of time for you, and you have not 
met many eligible men compared with the 
many that are to be found by one who 
knows where and how.” 

Peach repeated, ‘‘But I am lonely.” 

“Well, dear, why not make a friend of 
John Lexham? So safe. That is not to say, 
of course, really safe—no nice man is. But 
what I mean is that he will never ask you 
to marry him.” 

“Will he not?’’ answered Peach, setting 
her teeth. 

Mrs. Mount purred, “‘No, dear. He has 
never asked any woman to marry him; he 
never does.” 


“Then,” said Peach with a slight q 
“he would do excellently. And w 
see.’ 

“T should certainly make more 
friend of him; he is eminently safe 
seen about with,” said Mrs. Mount. 
as you observe, dear, we will see,” 

“But,” said Peach, disclosing her hy 
tion, “‘how does one make a friend of ; 
who does not want to be a friend?” 

“That also,’’ Mrs. Mount replied 
will see. We will talk later in the mon 

The first chocolate arrived and 
Mount set about it, purring. 

“Tt is just that Harry and Georgi 
me feel lonely, you understand, {aie 
plained, preparing to depart. “And 
sleeping on it, I do know that I woul 
a man who is in a way my own, while 
same time I do not know that I want 
his own.” 

“Ah, all women feel like that,” saic 
Mount, taking a spoonful of whipped 
neat, and then heaping more into her: 
late; ‘‘you want a charming cayalie 
then to make up your mind at leisure, 

“My mind,” said Peach, sighin, 
made up. But that means nothing i 


world. I may be doomed to be a) 
pointed woman.” And sighing, sh 
parted. 


Mrs. Mount rang and requested th 
aged butler should be told that Sir 
Lexham was calling at nine, and th 
John was to be instructed not to talk 
stairs. Another relay of chocolat 
whipped cream, accompanied this ti 
a breakfast of well-buttered toas' 
peaches, had arrived at nine, when 
Lexham was shown in by the 
both exhibiting excessive caution 

“Ada,” whispered John Lexham, t 
ing toward the bed, “T was wantied 
talk on the stairs.” 

“In this box of a house,” aid 
Mount, “every word uttered outsic 
rooms can be heard, and I don’t wan 
poor child to know you are here and 
we are conspiring against her.” 

“Poor child,’’ echoed John Lexhan 
fingly, in a hardy voice. 

Mrs. Mount was never deceived by 
ple’s affectations of hardihood, or any 
kind of affectations. She could, hoy 
give excellent imitations of her van 


deceived many, and she gave now an 
tion of a poor, weak, worried, elderly 
asking a strong and modern male 
for mental comfort. , 
She began at once, shaking her h 
suppose this tragedy takes pla 
“Tragedy?”’ repeated John Li 
tending not to feel anxious. 
“She is accepting Loring today 
Mrs. Mount. ‘Apparently you 
terday afternoon when I had, 2 
quest, left the coast clear, and 
could get no time alone together. 
feels your call was most inoppo 
“Does she, indeed?”’ said Jo 
with one of his nasty stubborn lo 
“She said you positively woul 
and that Loring was distracted.” 
“Possibly,” said John [Dexham, 
complacently. 
“However,” said Mrs. Mount, pens 
“she is accepting him today, so w 
that.” 
John Lexham brooded. 
“T don’t know why you want 
me this morning,’’ said Mrs. Mo 
plaintive way that would have con’ 
any man other than a positive brute 
have noidea. And I suppose I ought. 
be talking of my own little perplexiti 
fore you discuss whatever it is you 
come to discuss. I suppose it is some 
urgent or you wouldn’t be h 
But this tragedy of Loring—a chal 
man, of course, but absolutely unsuit 
her—fills my poor head. Forgive m 
sorption.” 4 
“Of course, Ada; go on telling 
me everything,’ said John Lexham. 
“Tt would relieve me,” said Mrs. M 
“but let us, of course, leave 
time for whatever it is that you 
(Continued on Page 106; 
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you ready to join that happy throng 
> moving to the villas, hotels and bun- 
of sunny Florida? Come ahead from 
ls of snow and cold! Head your motor 
) the city of sunshine and nerve-resting 
In—to Jacksonville, with its hunting 
hing grounds municipal golf 
.. . the finest bathing beaches in the 
Or take a steamer from any coast city, 
Ulman from any state in the Union. 
steamship lines, railroads and motor 
Miverge upon Jacksonville, making it 
1 center for tourists and travelers. 
unding Jacksonville is a country rich 
ic associations and natural beauties. 
Spanish forts moldy Porice:..de 
original Fountain of Youth . . . won- 
prings, over which you sail in glass- 
sd boats . tropic roads and drives 


Abe winters trails will lead 


Hzons to healthful sunshine and joyous recreation! 


leading wherever your fancy may wander. 
Come and make yourself comfortable in any 
one of Jacksonville's commodious hotels and 
see Florida at your leisure by bus or personal 
automobile. 

And there is no better chance to combine 
profitable business with pleasure. As 
industrial, banking and manufacturing center 
of Florida, Jacksonville offers the safest, most 
conservative investment opportunities. Jack- 
sonville serves the fast-opening new domain of 
Florida and the New South and is certain to 
develop as this territory grows. It needs new 
business, new branch houses, new factories 
and wholesale houses. Obviously, it needs 
men of means and vision. Many of Jackson- 
ville’s most successful citizens came here first 


the 


Where the blessings of sunshine are added to the joys of recreation 


JACKSONVILLE 


for the joy of a visit, but determined to 
stay once they saw its opportunities and dis- 
covered in Jacksonville that life is lived to 
the full. 

Make Jacksonville the goal of your winter's 
outing. Make Jacksonville your Florida 
Come for the most delightful 
vacation you have ever had, but while here do 
not neglect to study the many opportunities 
for opening a year-round 
happy home. 


headquarters. 


business and a 
Write now for the free booklet describing 
But come and 
make your winter home in the ideal all- 


Jacksonville and its country. 
year city. For recreation and for profit, 
make Jacksonville the hub of your vacation 


plans. 


¢ os \ ory 
a Me 
ihe Mek c Y ¢\Jacksonville 


“Wat 
We 


Believers in \acksonville yy oh 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
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Feet 
that you can forget 


Women, notably skilled in the art of dress, find 


that with Glove-Grips on they can forget their 
feet, sure of the daintiest appearance and of 
perfect foot-comfort. 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes are built on nature’s 
own beauty-lines. They follow the graceful curve 
of the foot from toe to heel. Lacing an Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoe /ifts up the arch, instead of 
pressing it down. A patented feature found in 
no other shoes. 


Try on a pair of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. 
You never dreamed that such graceful, modish 
shoes could equal their wonderful snugness and 
restfulness. Models for men and women in all 
the latest styles and leathers. Most styles $10 to 
$12. If you do not know the Arnold dealer, let 
us send you his address and a book of shoe styles. 
M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., North Abington, Mas- 


sachusetts. Dealers, write for catalog P-26. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE~-G RIP Su © B.S 


One of the season’s 
smartest models, 


Woman’s Side Gore Look for this 
Pump on the Pasa- trade-mark, It 
dena last. Comes in 1s inside and 


brown and black 

suede; black, brown, 

and white kid; tan 
and black calf. 


on the sole of 

every Arnold 

Glove-Grip 
Shoe: 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
urgently to discuss. I am, having consid- 
ered the matter very, very deeply and con- 


| scientiously, most anxious for her to refuse 


Loring.” 

“Ha!” said John Lexham; and he looked 
quite affectionately. at his remote Cousin 
Ada. 

“For the fact is,’”” Mrs. Mount proceeded 
confidentially, ‘‘the girl has really not seen 
enough of the world to know what she is 
doing. With her opportunities, she ought to 
marry really well, and I have a scheme 
You were saying, John?” 

“‘T was saying nothing, Ada.”’ 

“T thought you demurred. I have a 
scheme for her. I want her to meet the 
Duc des Argonnes. Ah, there is a wonder- 
fulman! Good-looking, rich, traveled, with 
the most heavenly old chateau in France, 
and a palace in Spain and a big yacht —— 
What did you say?” 

“Nothing, Ada.” 

“The yacht is seagoing,” said Mrs. 
Mount in a voice of intense appreciation. 
“The biggest, beautifullest thing, all the 
cabins being decorated in white enamel and 
green brocade. There is one suite which the 
dear man always says so laughingly will be 
the bridal suite when he finds a wife. I 
have been lying drowsing this morning, 
imagining my little Peach in that suite. 
I am quite fond of that child.” 

“Ha!”’ said John Lexham, but this time 
giving his remote Cousin Ada a look that 
can best be catalogued as unholy. 

“So you will understand,” Mrs. Mount 
confided, ‘“‘that I am keeping her for this 
delightful man, whom she will meet when 
we go to Cannes after Christmas. You see 
why I am bent on her refusing Loring.”’ 

“Tsee,’’ said John Lexham, gazing threat- 
eningly at the poor, worried, elderly woman, 
trying in her pathetic little way to fatten 
herself up on chocolate and whipped cream 
just whenever she could snatch the infre- 
quent opportunities, and yet thinking for 
others all the time. 

‘A little while ago, I know I had an idea 
that I would like to keep her in the family,”’ 
said Mrs. Mount deprecatingly; ‘‘I remem- 
ber I suggested you might marry her your- 
self. But I see now that it would have been 
most unsuitable What, dear John?” 

“T did not say anything, Ada.”’ 

“You are not her type at all,’’ said Mrs. 
Mount, with an air of giving the matter her 
unbiased attention. “‘ Neither is she yours. 
But she and this dear man I speak of would 
suit each other down to the ground. They 
will only have to see each other to be in love 
with each other. It will be too divine. 
Bound as I am to mercenary considerations, 
I do like my breath of romance if only it 
will blow on the moneybags. My anxiety 
at the moment is to keep her from making 
promises to Loring, who would no doubt try 
to press on to an early marriage. Yet even 
if I deal with Loring, there are, of course, 
others.” 

Mrs. Mount enumerated them, dwelling 
technically on their aspects, physical, men- 
tal, social and financial. 

“A poor lot,’ she said engagingly, “‘but 
you never know. One of them might pull 
it off. It’s all chance with girls.” 

Sir John Lexham breathed heavily, but 
did not speak. 

“However,” said Mrs. Mount, turning 
courageously from the complexities of her 
own life, ‘“‘I must not keep talking of my 
difficulties, though it has helped me to 
tell you about it all; really, I feel quite 
relieved. Let us now speak of this matter 
of yours, for you came here to talk about 
yourself, did you not?” 

She composed herself against her pillows 
to listen. She waited some little while for 
John Lexham to begin. 

“Well,” said he at last, ‘the fact is that 
I intended to discuss with you much what 
you have spoken of yourself.’ 

“You amaze me!”’ said Mrs. Mount 
with unfaltering sincerity. 

“Yes, you will be surprised,’’ continued 
John Lexham, ‘“‘but the fact is I have been 
thinking a little about the girl.”’ 

““My dear John! Really, most kind.”’ 


Decombal 


“T had a good deal of talk with he 
night,” said John Lexham, looking str 
at his remote cousin, ‘‘and I see ghe 
termined to get married. Seems t¢ 
lonely all of a sudden on hearing ¢ 
sister’s engagement. But the point 
agree with you about Loring. It wo 
a crime.” 

“A crime,” replied Mrs. Mount, no 
her head. 

“The point is,’’ said John Lexham, 
one wishes to help her from comi 
awful cropper.” 

“Exactly,’”?’ Mrs. Mount murmurs 

“The point is,’ said John Le 
“that the girl needs someone about 
her more; someone who could be t; 
to give her more of a sensible idea | 
and see she didn’t make a fool of h 
and so on.” 

Mrs. Mount made sounds of app 
tion. : 

“The point is,’ said John Le: 
“‘she’d be all the better for some bro 
sort of chap to walk her round and gs 
watched her step and made no mis 
and yet who would give her a good 
and so on.” 

Again Mrs. Mount acquiesced, y 
sign indicating the improbability ofs 
helper. 

“But the point is,’ said John Le 
running a finger round the inside 
collar and stretching his neck like an 
some distress, for he was hotter than 
he came into the room, “‘that the 
no such chaps.” 

“None,” said Mrs. Mount sadly. 

“The point is,’”” John Lexham resi 
after his cooling operations had jp 
futile, ‘‘that I suppose I could do itr 
as wall as anybody. I’d trust nobod 
but then I am I.” 

“Why,” cried Mrs. Mount, claspit 
hands, “‘it would be entirely differen 
being you.” 

“But the point is,’ said John Le 
with a sternness that was terrific, ' 
willing as I am to see the girl throt 
can’t doit. I haven’t the cash.” 

For quite a few moments Mrs. |] 
made signs and sounds of despair, | 
which her brain might work unpercei\ 

“In the girl’s own interests — 
then began. She paused. 

“No doubt it would be in the girl’ 
interests,” John Lexham agreed, “ 
can’t be done.” 

‘A little arrangement,” continued 


Mount. She paused. 
“‘ Arrangement?” said Sir J ohn Le 
frowning. vi 


“Oh, dear John,” said Mrs. Mow 
am too grateful to you for the ic 
putting the little arrangement 1 int 
head.” 

“T have put no arrangement int 
head, Ada,” said Sir John, rising. , 

“Men are wonderful,” continued 
Mount, as if he had not poker 
I had consulted you before. I 
take Peach Robinwood about a litt 
occupy her mind, we could come to 
arrangement about mere money; of 
after all, there is plenty.” 

“Good morning, Ada,” said Joh 
ham inflexibly, walking to the door. 

“I beg your pardon, dear John, 
Mrs. Mount in a humble and ie 
voice; “forgive me. I know quite 
lad who will do, after all, just for thé 
of thing. Good morning.” 


door. 
“Ada!’’ he said sternly. 
“Forget it was said,’ m 
Mount contritely; ‘‘the lad 
dear, and will do his very best.” 
“The point is, as I told you, Ad 
John Lexham, raising his voice 
“that I trust no one but myself. 
Mrs. Mount mourned silently. 
‘‘What exactly is this prepostel 
gestion of yours, Ada?” said Joh 
stiffly. 
“T hesitate to say,” said Mr 
“but, briefly, this: You mij 
(Continued on Page 108 
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Two Black & Decker Quarter-Inch Portable Electric 

Drills and one Black & Decker Five-Eighths Inch 

Portable Electric Drill were used in the construction 
of the huge chandelier shown above. 

@ is romance even-in Electric Drills. A Black & Decker Portable Electric Drill went to the Arctic regions 

MacMillan. Another was shipwrecked, salvaged, and is still going strong, and now we have learned about 
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e Black & Decker Portable Electric Drills were used in constructing one of the most expensive and elaborate 
» properties ever attempted--the chandelier which plays so important a part in the story of “The Phantom 
e Opera.” 
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Spare yourself 
the misery of 


colds 


Read how care of the nose 
and throat will help 


A-CHOO-O! 
This is nature’s warning that a cold is 
on the way. 


That sneeze tells you that you have 
been neglecting a very important duty— 
the regular, systematic care of nose, mouth 
and throat. 


Glyco-Thymoline, used morning and 
evening in an atomizer, nasal douche, or 
as a gargle, strengthens the delicate lin- 
ing of your nose, mouth and throat. It 
washes the membrane clear of dust and 
irritants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 


Cleanses, soothes, heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 
septic. It is an alkaline antiseptic, the 
ideal kind for counteracting acid irrita- 
tions of the mucous membrane. Any doc- 
tor will tell you that the most effective 
healing agents for infections of the mucous 
membrane are a/kaline. The reason is that 
alkaline solutions are especially cleansing 
and counteract acid conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It washes away 
the germs and objectionable matter that 
the mucus contains. At the same time 
the antiseptic properties make it hard for 
germs to multiply. 

Make up your mind today that you are 
going to enjoy greater freedom from colds. 
Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from 
your druggist. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. It soothes. 


And, what is most important, it keeps 
the membr: ane of nose, mouth and throat 


in sound, vigorous condition. Thus it 
gives you added days of precious health 
and comfort. 

INSIST ON 


GLYCO-~ 
THYMOLINE 


THE ALKALINE ANTISEPTIC 


© 1925, K.& 0. Co, 


FREE Liberal ‘Sample — 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 1-H1 
New York City. 


Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- 


Thymoline. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
Peach Robinwood here and there when 
necessary, and the expenses incurred would 
go with her other social expenses, by pri- 
vate arrangement with me.” 

“‘The arrangement stinks!” said John 
Lexham fiercely. 

“One would grow used to it,’’ Mrs. 
Mount murmured, “‘and the benefits to the 
girl might be incalculable.” 

“‘T am thinking solely of the benefits to 
the girl.”’ 

John Lexham sat down and thought 
about them. He grew miserable, not to say 
abject. 

“Do you know, Ada, that last evening 
about cleaned me out of ready money— 
not that I grudge it to the darl—to the girl. 
Foul, isn’t it—the whole thing?”’ 

“Foul,” replied Mrs. Mount, with the 
deepest and most delicate sympathy. 

“Treckon, Ada, at present, to have about 
five pounds a week spending money for 
every darn old thing after the rent and the 
food and the flat service is paid. If people 
didn’t offer me a bit of hunting ——” 

It was wonderful how many different 
cries and sounds of sympathy Mrs. Mount 
could evolve. 

‘After Christmas, Ada, I may chuck it 
all and go out to Rhodesia to farm with a 
fellow who wants me.” 

“T have very little time to lose,” said 
Mrs. Mount. 

“T beg your pardon, Ada?’’ said John 
Lexham severely. 

It has been noted before that Mrs. Mount 
was a ready, accomplished and good liar. 

“T glanced at my clock,” said she, ‘‘and 

tt is nearly half-past nine, and I remem- 
bered that I had an appointment and must 
dress.” 

“T shall not leave this room,” 
John Lexham, “ 
been reached.” 

“Dear John,” said Mrs. Mount anx- 
iously, “‘I am only too eager to reach a 
conclusion. I am to infer, am I not, that 
you are taking upon yourself the duties 
of —how shall we put it?—brotherly escort 
to Peach Robinwood? Thank you. How 
that relieves my mind!” 

“T did not say it,’’ said John Lexham. 

“Dear John,” said Mrs. Mount, “but 
you gave me to understand that you meant 
it. You did indeed. No such idea would 
have occurred to me unless very plainly 
presented, I can assure you.” 

John Lexham looked all about the room 
for inspiration, and his gaze came round to 
his remote Cousin Ada. There she was, sit- 
ting up against her pillows, with her appeal- 
ing eyes, so like gooseberries, fixed upon 
him. She asked, she craved his help. Poor 
woman! For the first time in his life he felt 
that to help his Cousin Ada he really might 
be induced to swallow a great deal. 

“Yes,’”’ he said with a slight groan, ‘I 
meant it.” 

“Perhaps then you could take her out to 
dine and dance tonight. She has no other 
engagement.”’ 

“Certainly, Ada, if it helps you.” 

“Tt would mean everything to me,” 
assured him. 

““Wh-wh-where shall I take her?’”’ 

“Oh, somewhere very nice indeed. Money 
is no object. I can ask for a check for sun- 
dry expenses any time.” 

“Damnable!”’ said John Lexham, hit- 
ting the end of Mrs. Mount’s inoffending 
bedstead whack! whack! whack! with his 
folded gloves. 

“Oh, damnable,” answered Mrs. Mount 
fastidiously; ‘‘but apparently it is the only 
way it can be done.” 

“Tt is the only way it can be done. I shall 
account for every farthing.” 

“Tt would be a point of honor with you, 
I know,” replied Mrs. Mount feelingly. 

“And at least once a week I shall take 
her out to lunch myself and do her proud. 
I say, I can reckon on a stray fiver, any- 
way, of my own.” 

“‘T think you are being charming about 
it, and so kind.” 

“Very well,’’ said John Lexham gloom- 


replied 
until some conclusion has 


she 


| ily, “I will go away and ring her up and ask 
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her out to dinner. What time do you sup- 
pose Loring will ring her up?” 

“Positively any time now.” 

“JT will ring her up before that,’ said 
John Lexham a trifle incoherently. 

He seized his hat, then paused again and 
looked into it piercingly. 

“Ada!” 

“Dear John?” 

“T am entirely disinterested. I am doing 
this for you.” 

“My dear kind boy, as if I didn’t realize! 
Thank you a thousand, thousand times! 
You see eye to eye with me. You are going 
to help me keep her back for the Duc des 
Argonnes I didn’t catch what you 
said.” 

“T said nothing, Ada.” 

“‘T expect she will adore the yacht.” 

John Lexham now went with heavy steps 
to the door as if, this time, he intended 
going out. . 

“You ought not to go to Bleddington 
Tower for Christmas,”’ he said; ‘you ought 
to go to Wareham.” 

“That is where we are going, John.” 

“Good!” said John Lexham, tugging at 
his perfectly fitting collar with a ruthless 
forefinger. ‘‘Then good morning, Ada.” 

“Good morning, dear John. You—for- 
give my pressing it—you will do the thing 
thoroughly, will you not?” 

“T always do it thoroughly,” said John 
Lexham, and with a baneful look at his 
distant Cousin Ada he opened the door. 

“Don’t speak on the stairs,’’ whispered 
Mrs. Mount. 

John Lexham tiptoed down and out of 
the house just as Peach emerged, very 
scenty and downy, from a bathroom above. 

Ten minutes later Miss Robinwood was 
called on the telephone and asked if it 
might possibly amuse her to dine and dance 
with Sir John Lexham that evening. 


It showed what a well-arranged world 
one lived in that one was able to engage, 
for a mere five hundred dollars a month, a 
perfect oracle, a sage, a gr&nde dame, a 
most maternal, almost aunt. Peach felt 
Mrs. Mount to be all this. To her she flew 
when she had consented to Sir John Lex- 
ham’s proposals for that evening. She 
found Mrs. Mount just putting her second 
eyebrow through its daily training. She 
favored, in eyebrows, a Chinese effect. 

“By the way,’ said Peach, her breath 
coming and going, “‘excuse me for inter- 
rupting you again so soon; I thought I 
would mention that Iam dining and dan- 
cing with Sir John Lexham this evening, and 
shall, no doubt, be late—very late.” 

Peach did not so much say “‘very late”’ 
as sing it like praise and glory. 

“In that case,” remarked Mrs. Mount, 
finishing her eyebrow, ‘‘I think I shall en- 
joy an evening’s bridge with dear Flora.” 

Flora was the fat dowager, the Duchess 
of Wareham, who still reigned over Ware- 
ham because the new duchess simply 
wouldn’t be bothered with the place, but 
lived in at least six places instead, in 
various parts of the globe. 

“It is Thursday,” meditated Mrs. 
Mount, “one of Flora’s bridge evenings. 
I shall drop in and get a table, with luck. 
Her suppers are so nourishing. I hope you 
will enjoy yourself, child, with that woman 
hater.” Mrs. Mount sighed a little. 
“Woman hater,” she repeated sadly. 

“Woman hater?”’ said Peach softly. 

. “Well, he will no doubt soon be off to 
this Rhodesia,’ said Mrs. Mount, ‘‘and 
then perhaps he will be happy.” 

“Why,’’ inquired Peach quaveringly, 
“Ss he going to Rhodesia?’’ 

“To get away from women, I suppose,’ 
said Mrs. Mount; ‘“‘there is no other reason 
that I know. Women adore him—they 
always have. Well, well, it’s his affair if 
he won’t marry. He is lucky to be able to 
do exactly as he likes and go here and go 
there without considering anyone but him- 
self.’’ 

“Of course,” said Miss Robinwood. 
“He is a very rich man, and rich men al- 
ways please themselves. I suppose he has 
a great estate in—in Rhodesia.” 


Decembe 


“Something of the kind, 
Mrs. Mount murmured. 
“Why,” said Peach—“why doe 
live more at his country seat— 
ham?” a 
“Why, indeed?” said Mrs. Mou 
suppose just because he is ae 
gratifying every whim, and his whi 
live more in town. However, ; 
us trouble our heads about it. 
go to Rhodesia and shoot lions, 
and there you are. 
to the dressmaker’s.”’ 
“Oh, let’s!”’ cried Peach. 
And then a cold, cold hand ca 
on her heart and held it. 
She had happened to go in 
one day; it was so rich and loye 
a bank. And the counter cle 
something to someone else, an 
else said something to someon 
then someone who should ha 
other than the manager came ou 
and looked at her over his spe 
he had bowed and smiled, say 
frosty day it was, wasn’t it, a 
away again. But he had looke 
her—a—a look—a tiger of a lo 
It was those New York lay 
arranged it all so smoothly, 
account for our client, Miss Pe 
wood, and saying, ‘‘Here, you 
you have to do is to draw the e¢ 
don’t draw ’em too fast.” 
“Let us, dear child,” said Mr 
“go to the dressmaker’s. id : 
Peach tried swiftly to add up 
what she already owed the 
but mental arithmetic was her 
and she was obliged to give it w 
Mrs. Mount read one’s feeling: 
“Well, another little frock 
any harm,” thought Peach rec 
‘And after all, I have only been ii 
a month; and before that the 
the voyage; and before that 
only the time in New York.” 
“T have just a little account her 
penses,”” said Mrs. Mount, 
harmless-looking scrap of pap 
dressing-table drawer; 
the car comes round you’d j 
have a check, dear child, for | 
lieve in the pernicious habit of le 
account run on and on. It is 
higher than usual.” f 
The little account which M 
presented to Peach was indubi 
what higher than usual. It 1 
dismayingly higher than usual 
It included a calculated sum fol 
tainment of Peach by Sir John 
but naturally Peach did not kn 
“T will just write the check,” s 
carelessly, going off to do so wit 
of flawless happiness. 
Mrs. Mount thought out 


te 
cot 
3 
oes 


about John Lexham’s person, il 
taken-for-granted way, and ¥ 
to send him a ten-pound 
twice a week and just scr 
John: So kind of you. Ma 
far as possible. Yours most 4 
Ada,’’ when Peach returned. 
“That,” Mrs. Mount was 
“would certainly be the way. to 
is terribly stiff-necked. ‘Make 
far as possible,’ I shall scribble i 
offhand way that will not catch 
tion too much and give him ¢ 
offense. ‘You know how to do eve 
so well,’ I shall say. ‘I’m st 
people is an art, and you have 
you so much for your help.’ (¢ 
I shall thank him for his help; 
remember to tell him about the ¢ 
that le duc keeps on his yacht.’ 
Peach dropped the check, as ll 
just any old thing, on the dressi 
beside Mrs. Mount. 
“Thanks, darling,” said Mrs 
with affection. “I am so glad 
these worries off your hands. 8 Y 
want to look very pretty at W 
Peach agreed. ‘‘ We will see W 
suggests,’’ said Mrs. Mount. 
(Continued on Pagel 
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y drove to Hanover Square to see 
Ville suggested; and De Ville’s 

ns were much on the lines that 

ve been expected. 


ham arrived a little early that 
Miss Robinwood was still dress- 
the aged butler, very grand- 
But Mrs. Mount was already 
wr her bridge at the house of her 
‘a, and she filled the room with 
e made the necessary arrange- 
a taken-for-granted voice; she 
how wonderful he was; said 
/aiters was an art; and somehow 
|-pound note upon his person. 
the smallness of the amount that 
2em, somehow, so deadly. It was 
yut there it was. That ten-pound 
ied to John Lexham justification 
urder of his remote Cousin Ada. 
‘from her babblings, all of which 
; purpose, little as he or any other 
t knew it—that she asked Miss 
‘binwood weekly for the total of 
s’ odd expenses. He knew that it 
‘and better to add ten pounds to 
stead of saying once for all, even 
ress, ‘‘I want a hundred pounds,” 
ag it unexplained. Mere oozings 
‘| for ten pounds. Omnibuses al- 
/unted for it, collections at church, 
to beggars. It was all strictly 
2, But still—but still 
t was. 
»small!’’ he burst out. 
vas no doubt but that the trans- 
labout it a touch of squalor that 
have been so galling had it been 
‘tin the grand manner. 
w. Being myself sensitive to a 
iow,’ Mrs. Mount moaned. “But 
iat I cannot very well say all ina 
d inexplicably to this plutocratic 


tell me! Don’t tell me! Don’t 
_know it!’’ cried John Lexham. 
so small!’’ 

ount was aware that either a pur- 
ra singing kettle or some other 
homely domestic nature was held 
7 soothing to a man in a frayed 
0 she commenced to purr about 
sin her inimitable way, and she 
til Peach came down. 

»piness of Peach! The radiance! 
the hand of John Lexham just as 
‘ally determined to.crumple up 
ling note in his pocket and toss it 
. It was strange how the happi- 
‘radiance of Peach flung them- 
t John Lexham, too, so that all 
his violence became soft and 
» was like one looking at a rose or 
0 a nightingale; and they went 
‘er to the hired limousine, looking 
"young and undimmed. 

jar, Peach said to him, ‘‘ We are 
Yareham.” 

/ answered her, “Of course you 


lid to him, ‘‘Lord Loring rang me 
nes today.” 
answered her, “Damn Lord 


ay it is hard being a girl and ina 
sasy,”’ said Peach as they rolled 
te streets. 

ere,” said John Lexham. 

lakes the second evening that I 
dined and danced with you, just 
'es.”’ 

cond of many, I hope. Peach— 
\iss Robinwood, why not let us 
of each other? I—I should be 
you would look upon me as at 
ce. Think of me as your older 


fIcan,” said Peach, and a gulp 
her throat, “thank you.” 

ave no brothers, I think,” said 
in a sepulchral voice. 
squeaked Peach, “and I 
ant an-an-any now.” 
obinwood!”’ 

\-if—your conversation was up 
jncing, it would be heavenly!”’ 


% 
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“Miss Robinwood—er—we must dance 
together a great deal at Wareham, if you 
will.’’ Peach inclined her head, struggling 
with a multitude of feelings; some of them 
very wry feelings indeed. 

“And before we all go to Wareham— 
there are some two days—I would like to 
be allowed to monopolize your time some- 
what. Have you seen the—er—sights of 
London?’”’ 

“Only the people in Black’s Hotel,” said 
Peach. 

“T mean, the portrait galleries and the 
Wallace Collection and the Tower and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and what not, should 
really be included in your program before 
you leave for the Continent.” 

“Have you seen them yourself?”’ 

“T regret to say, no, not yet. But I will 
make up for lost time if you will help me.” 

Peach thought faintly of Lord Loring. 

“There is really a person who wants a 
long talk with me ——” 

“Postpone it. The two days will be a 
rush, and in the evenings let’s dance our 
feet off.” 

“This person—a man, as a matter of 
fact fe 

e can wait. Send him a note, quite 
polite, you know, but terse, and say he can 
wait till you get back from Wareham.” 

“What a splendid idea!’’ said Peach, 
thinking that anything might happen at 
Wareham, and she might refuse Loring 
without regrets for sacrificed glories after 
alle 1 ewill,?? 

“Do it at dinner. We can get paper and 
envelope; and then, don’t you know, it 
will be done.”’ 

“Tt certainly will,’ said Peach cheerily. 

“We've fixed him then.” 

“He will not be at Wareham.” 

“No, my dear—Miss Robinwood. Lor- 
ing will not be at Wareham.” 

“How did you know I meant Lord 
Loring?”’ 

“*T guessed.”’ 

“T wish December would last forever,” 
said Peach. 

“Why, child, it’s going to be all wonder- 
ful for you, December or June. Besides, 
think, in January you’re going to Cannes.” 

Peach could see that bank manager 
looking at her with a regular tiger of a look. 

‘Am I?”’ she whispered. 

“Of course. You’ll have a great time. 
Er—Ada ever spoken to you of the Duc des 
Argonnes?’’ asked John Lexham care- 
lessly. 

“How careless he is!’’ thought Peach. 
“He just doesn’t care for anything or any- 
body. He’s got the life he wants, the posi- 
tion he wants, all the money he wants; and 
he’s just being kind to me. How excruciat- 
ing!’’ She shook her head. 

“No, I’ve never heard of him.’ 

“You will, at Cannes. Well, happy times 
to you!”’ 

“You,” said Peach, ‘‘are going to your 
estate in Rhodesia?”’ 

“My Yes’’—John Lexham looked 
out of the window in an idle sort of way— 
“Tm going to Rhodesia. Who knows but 
that when I come back you’ll be the Duch- 
ess des Argonnes?”’ 

“How excruciating!’’ Peach thought to 
herself. 

Aloud she inquired coldly, ‘‘Why do you 
harp on this man?” 

“Well, because he’s always being dragged 
up. by Ada.” 

“What about him?” 

“Well, he’s a regular Adonis; and has a 
wonder yacht and a palace in Spain and a 
chateau in France; and he’s awfully rich.” 

“Still,” said Peach, and she clenched her 
teeth, “there are other people who are aw- 
fully rich too.” And she thought to her- 
self, ‘You are.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied John Lexham with a 
little weary sarcasm, ‘“‘there are other peo- 
ple who are awfully rich too.” And his 
mind dwelt on the aggravating pink person 
beside him. ‘‘In fact when two awfully rich 
people put their money together and have 
yachts and chateaux and all the box of 
tricks, they ought to be absolutely, per- 
fectly happy.” 
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“Are there lions in Rhodesia?’”’ said 
Peach persistently, not following his maun- 
derings. 

“Oh, yes; a few still, I believe.” 

““I—I—I have a feeling I should love to 
shoot a lion.” 

“Oh, so should I,” said John Lexham. 

“Of course, I couldn’t go to Rhodesia 
and shoot one unless someone took me 
there.” 

“Dear little lady, you have all the dol- 
lars you can spend, and they’ll take you 
anywhere on God’s earth.” 

Peach’s foot began to swing, and John 
Lexham’s hand came down on it and 
caught it. 

“Now don’t start that. Whenever you 
swing your foot it’s a sure sign that we 
quarrel.”’ 

“Well, quarreling is better than noth- 
ing,”’ Peach replied sorrowfully. 

“Tt might not be nothing,’ muttered 
John Lexham, looking very grim. 

With these cryptic incoherencies, they 
came to the Embassy Club and alighted; 
and Peach ran down into the dressing room 
in haste to look in a mirror, for she felt as if 
her face must be full of murky passions of 
which, until lately, she really had not known 
herself capable. 

Her face, however, looked out at her 
untroubled as a baby’s; a trifle flushed per- 
haps, the eyes somewhat bright; but there 
were no lines harrowed by emotions, no 
flashings and writhings such as the face of 
The Vestal Vampire had undergone on the 
screen. 

““T am one of those women who go down 
baby-faced to the grave, whatever my suf- 
ferings,’’ Peach thought to herself. And she 
left her wrap—the little fluffy one that she 
had worn that night on the Mardania when 
for the first and last time John Lexham had 
kissed her—in the attendant’s hands and 
went out, modern and cool. 

John Lexham awaited her. He was cer- 
tainly an extremely good-looking man; the 
best-looking man she had ever seen. And 
they went together into the room of blended 
green and mauve with the soft lights and 
had a corner table. They dined and drank 
to each other. 

“To your happy days,” said John Lex- 
ham, touching his glass against hers. 

“To yours,”’ said Peach, with an answer- 
ing clink. 

They danced to an orchestra without 
compare, before the floor grew too crowded. 
Each time they were the first to go out 
upon that shining floor and the last to 
leave it. 

“Ts life amusing you?”’ asked John Lex- 
ham. 

“TLife’s wonderful.”’ 

““Pe—Miss Robinwood, what do you 
most want?”’ 

“To do what I darn well please,’ 
Peach. 

“There’s no such thing,” said John Lex- 
ham. 

And Peach asked rather faintly, “‘Are 
you sure?”’ and he answered, ‘‘I am sure.” 
“Tt seems a shame,”’ said Peach sadly. 

“No doubt it’s better in the end,” said 
John Lexham. 

“The end?’’ said Peach. 
only the beginning.”’ 


, 


said 


“But this is 


“Tt isn’t even that,”’ said John Lexham. | 


So, with these kind of cryptic incoheren- 
cies they danced through the evening, often 
and hectically wishing each other happy 
days. In fact each time each raised a glass 
it was, ‘‘ Your happy days,” “Yours,” “To 
Rhodesia,’ “To Cannes,’ ‘‘To the lions 
you'll shoot,” ‘To the hearts you’ll slay,” 
and so on. 

Presently they had a little supper; a few 
oysters, a deviled chicken bone. Presently 
they drove home. 

“Tt’s awful,’ thought Peach to herself, 
“he’s made of stone. Harry would have 
had jimjams all over him by now. Can I 
bear it?”’ 

“What time shall I call for you tomor- 
row?” said John Lexham. ‘‘We might do 
all the picture galleries and the Wallace 
Collection, anyhow; and in the evening 
Ada says I can take you to a dance some 
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herry Russia 
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Hanover 
Shoe 
FIVE DOLLARS 


Public confidence in 
Hanover Style, Hanover 
Quality, Hanover Values 
has made possible our 
tremendous growth. 
From one small shop, 
25 years ago, to a nation- 
wide chain of 102 
Hanover Stores in 75 
cities and one of the 
world’s largest shoe 
manufacturing plants, at 
Hanover, Pa. If there’s 
no store near you, write 
for catalog. 


102 stores in 75 cities 


Style B204 \} 

Bmiokee: 
ade Russia eS 7 

Lace Shoo._$3.50 aaa 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are especially made to withstand rough 


treatment. Comfortable, good-looking 
and rugged, $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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If Your 
Dealer Can’t 
Supply You, Use 
This Coupon. 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Enclosed find $ 


pairs of Monito Wool Socks (Style No. 652) in size 


and colors.. 
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N 
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For Men of All Ages— 
Wool Socks for Christmas! 


ND such designs from which to 

choose! The newest novelties 

in four-color plaids and patterns, 

spun in the English fashion to give 

the distinctive color effects that 
make the smartest styles. 


Packaged, too, in a striking Holiday 
Gift Box (three pairs in different 
color blends to the box)—you can- 
not find a more appropriate or ac- 
ceptable Christmas Gift. Ask to see 
Monito Socks in Christmas wrap- 
pings, at the men’s wear counter. If 
the store can’t supply you, write us. 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


ti 


Look for the 
Golden Moor’s 
Head on 


Each Pair 


Style 652 


Christmas Package 
containing 3 pairs— 
Retails for $3.00. 
Individual pairs, 
without box $1.00 
For West of Rockies and 
Canada, add 75c per box 
or 25c per pair. 
Colors: 
Gray, Tan, Beige, 
Blue 
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aunt of hers is giving if you can endure it. 
And the next day we’ll all go down to 
Wareham.” 

“You will be quite tired of me,” said 
Peach, swinging her foot. 

“Or you of me,’”’ remarked John Lexham, 
catching it. 

They reached home. 

“Good night,’”’ said John Lexham, hold- 


| ing her hand tightly. ‘I will call for you at 


ten tomorrow. Nothing much can happen 
before ten, anyway.” 

He was thinking of Lord Loring, a most 
persuasive man. 

“‘No, nothing ever happens before ten,” 


| said Peach; “‘a great waste of good time, 


I always think, but thereit is. Yes, come at 
ten.” 

‘Well, good night,” said John Lexham, 
continuing to hold her hand tightly. 
““You’ve got to look on me as your brother, 
you know—your elder brother.” 

“That is lovely,” said Peach in a slightly 
hysterical voice. 

“Somehow,” said John Lexham, “‘you’ve 
always seemed rather like a little sister 
to me.” 

“T have not quite lost my powers of 
memory,” said Peach, “and you are a 
liar.” 

With this the front door opened and the 
aged butler stood there blinking like an owl. 
Peach passed in, and after holding the 
door—but not very temptingly, for really 
he longed for his bed—a second to see if Sir 
John wished to follow, the aged butler 
closed it, leaving Sir John on the doorstep. 

The butler bolted the door with three 
bolts. He could push a bolt to make it 
sound like a plain request to people to re- 
tire at once. 
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“There is some hot milk in you 
miss,” he informed Peach, inferriy 
her room was the place for her, 

“Thank you,” said Peach. 

But she paused just a moment to 
the telephone pad. On it the aged 
had written: “At 8:30 Lord Loring 
up and said he could come round ay 
ute Miss Robinwood could see hij 
9:30 Lord Loring called up and aske, 
was Miss Robinwood, as he woul 
phone her wherever she was. I said; 
out with Sir John Lexham and I ha 
formation. Lord Loring will call per 
at 10:30 tomorrow morning.” 

“Someone loves me, anyway, 
Peach to herself as she went w 
“Someone is aching to lay his coro; 
fortune and everything at my feet, | 
this old Wallace Collection, anyway 

However, although in the morn: 
left a note for Lord Loring—a ye 
note saying how worried she felt, ho 
to have missed him, expressing m 
tainly much pleasure in his societ 
that note was very vague; it mu 
about having a little time to think, 
more time yet; a little separation, 
ered the note, would help the w: 
make up her mind. The writer wase 
every minute all that day, and wa 
down to Wareham the day followin 

It was a nice note, but Lord Lorj 
through it; he was not only a \ 
debauched, delightful and persuasi 
but he was also a man of high perce 
The note was positively transparent 

And Miss Robinwood had gone, ai 
to observe the Wallace Collection. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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without actually driving him to cover. A 
minute later he swung the door in, and 
Captain Jim plowed through without ac- 
knowledging that courtesy. 

He came in with brine crystals still glit- 
tering in his beard, a reeking pipe in his 
teeth and his big fists jammed into his 
pockets. He looked about him. Tacked to 
the walls were pictures of pale, beautiful, 
belted young men, elegant in the shoulder 
line. These faultlessly clad male beauties 
were exhibited in groups; coming out of 
theater lobbies in evening clothes, stepping 
into motor cars with little dogs on leash, 
or walking on a white beach against an 
ultramarine sea, accompanied by daring 
women whose copper-colored locks were 
whipped by an audacious wind. 

Not the captain’s style emphatically; 
but he could see his son daily, hourly grow- 
ing like them. 

“Spool silk looking up?”’ he roared. 

“No, sir, looking well down,” Paul said. 

“Case of sink or swim then, ain’t it?” 
Captain Jim pursued him. ‘“‘You’ve mis- 
stayed. The question you got to ask is, 
whether you can double the point where 
all sails shiver. The way it is, you’re going 
down by the head and one of these soft- 
landered modern women holding onto your 
hair.” 

Captain Jim jerked the end of his beard 
out of his vest and spat. Captain Paul’s 
eye was bleak. 

““You’ve made a poor fist of showing re- 
spect for my wife,” he said sternly, “‘but 
some things I don’t have to listen to, and 
this is one of them.” 

“Won’t listen. Hah. You’ll turn a deaf 
ear, will you, to Jim Weymouth when he 
puts it into your hands to make five hun- 
dred a week on a legitimate proposition?”’ 

““Rum running, I suppose.” 

“No, not rum running. I’ve got a char- 
ter for coal to Halifax. Three thousand 
tons at a dollar forty a ton freight. Four 
trips and the Lily Whitehead’s paid for, 
and you’ve got your ship, velvet. There’s 


a strike on up there and they’re ang 
coal. What say? She’s at tidewat 
waiting for a captain.” : 
“You know what Milly would sa 
‘“When you showed her where th¢ 
five hundred a week in it, would she 
Weymouth yelled. ‘You think sh 
grateful to you in the years to co 
sticking to a starvation propositi 
this? You think she will? No, s 
won’t. She’s put it up to you tol 
world with one hand tied behind yc 
by Mars, she’ll expect to see you dc 
“T tell you I made the agreement, 
said darkening. ‘You can’t blame 
I came blundering in at a time when 
high tide for Milly Hill as far as me 
concerned.” j 
“High tide, yes,’ his father s1 
“That’s the time to fish for flo 
Slack water. So she held it over you 
did she, that if you didn’t contract’ 
ashore she might throw herself into 
body’s arms that would? Daye | 
what?” a 
Captain Jim had a look of great ¢ 
“Nothing of the sort.” S 
“Don’t tell me. There was a str 
to it There would be,” The pic 
the tiger on the north wall of Paul’s 
lishment looked not one whit more 
than old Captain Weymouth. “Wh 
she ever sacrifice for you?’ he eri 
terly. “Nothing! Not the tip of he 
finger. She bettered herself, marry! 
reversion to one of the town fortul 
she thought.” | 
“No! No!” : 
“You think you will dictate to me 
age what I shall say and what I 
say?” the captain foamed. “Youtr 
I ain’t too old to take you down 4 pe 
He puffed fire, snorted, pinched his 
and straddled nearly as wide as the 
sill. ‘You hear me out. Hear me 
say. I know whereof I speak. Di 
overhear her pumping Sterritt for 
(Continued on Page 11 
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The ZONE of 
KELVINATION 


elvinator, the pioneer system 
electric refrigeration, takes 
dinary electric current and 
uses it to chill the refrigerator. 
_ operates automatically, re- 
aires no attention, and elimi- 
ites the use of ice. 


he Zone of Kelvination is a 
ne of temperature that lies 
slow 50°, which Kelvinator 
aintains a// the time. This is 
uch colder and more constant 
an the temperature ice main- 
ins. It is a zone of dry, frosty 
Id much superior to any refrig- 
‘ation you have ever known. 


FITS ANY 
| REFRIGERATOR 
elvinator can be installed in 
hy good refrigerator. It re- 
\\ires but a short time to make 
einstallationand thenecessary 
ectric connection, and from 
‘at time on you simply forget 
Your refrigerator actually 
‘eps itself cold. 


ee THE KELVIN-ET 
$250 f. 0. b. Detroit 
ne Kelvin-et is a compact 
frigerating unit for small 
mes and apartments, priced 
$250 f. 0. b. Detroit. It is 
elvinator and refrigerator, 
| in one. It is delivered to 
our home like an ordinary 
| ae and requires only 
electric connection. 
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KELVINATOR 

ie CREAM CABINETS 
2made in sizes for every retail 
Siness. The Kelvinator air- 
dled principle makes instal- 
don simple and economical. 
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The Perfect Gift 


—for the woman who loves her home 


This year thousands of men who want 
to be generous without being extravagant 
will give Kelvinator—the unusual gift. 


Thousands will find in Kelvinator the ideal 
gift that carries with it happiness and 
Christmas Spirit, yet the promise of a life- 
time of convenience and usefulness as well. 


Kelvinator is not a work-a-day gift. It is a 
source of pride and happiness to the woman 
who loves fine things in her home. Yet it 


is the greatest convenience,—the greatest 
saver of time and steps the home can have. 


Make this Christmas different from every 
Christmas that has gone before,—one that 
never will be forgotten. Give to your wife 
the convenience of electric refrigeration— 
the perfect preservation of foods—the freez- 
ing of dainty desserts without labor—freedom 
from the annoyance of daily ice delivery. 
Give her Kelvinator, the unusual gift. 


See your local dealer early about the proper model for your refrigerator. Literature on request. 


Ketvinator Corporation, 2050 Wesr Fort Street, Detroit, Micnican 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 


521 West Pitt Street, Windsor a7) 


© K. C. 1925 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
was worth the other afternoon, trying to 
find out how much longer I was good for? 
I was in the men’s waiting room at the 
time. 

“Why didn’t I come and live with Paul 
and her? Well, if it was to have the same 
effect on me it’s had on you, she wouldn’t 
have to worry long. She’d coddle me into 
my grave in jig time. 

“T’ve fooled her. I’ve redrawn my will. 
I’ve willed what I’ve got to the Seamen’s 
Bethel, every last dollar, conditionally, 
conditionally, Paul, in case you stay ashore. 
No woman ever had a monopoly of condi- 
tions.” 

“You'll do as you think best,” Paul said 


tensely. 
“Come. Think better of it. Take this 
ship to sea. Here you'll be one of these 


days, poor as dirt, and she’ll say to you, 
‘Is this the best you could do?’ Then 
you'll say, ‘If you’d let me go to sea in the 
first place, we wouldn’t be where we are 
now, Mrs. Lady. Why didn’t you let me?’ 
you'll say. And she'll say, ‘Why didn’t 
you go then, if so much depended on it as 
yousay? Maybe you expected me to draw 
the breath of life for you, along with every- 
thing else.’ Cold comfort, hey? And she’ll 
have the laugh on you then, because she’ll 
only be telling you the God’s truth.” 

““She’d never throw it up to me like 
that.” 

“So? Not today, not tomorrow. One 
day you'll rub her the wrong way and 
she’ll out with it. I don’t tread on eggshells 
with you, mister. She ain’t above making 
comparisons. I hear now your wife is seeing 
too much of this Dave Peters.” 

**She’s a friend of Aileen’s,’”’ Paul mut- 
tered, with the fierce shadow in his eye 
again. 

“Friend, is she? They’re saying now the 
friendship runs the other way. They’re 
saying Aileen makes a friend of her in self- 
defense, so as to keep a finger on the pulse. 
I'll tell you what more they’re saying. 
They’re saying now that why you stop 
ashore you’ve lost your license through 
cowardly misconduct on the sea.” 

The whole building shook with the noise 
Captain Jim made in drawing the door to 
after him. 

Paul found Milly getting supper. 
ing her eyes, she said instantly: 

“T know what’s happened.” 

“You know —— How should you 
know?” 

But the inexorable public quest for pri- 
vate facts, prosecuted by each citizen from 
the moment he opened his eyes in the morn- 
ing till he closed them at night, made it 
unlikely that anything should be concealed 
for any length of time. People lived in 
glass houses—plates, sills, joists and shin- 
gles, all of glass—but not only that; their 
hearts beat in glass breasts, and their 
brains were tucked away for safe keeping 
in glass skulls. 

“Tt’s about Captain Jim’s will, isn’t it? 
Paul, I’ve lost you all that money.” 

“‘Only—in case I don’t go back to sea.”’ 

There was a terrific silence. Milly began 
to do swiftly a number of little things. She 
stooped and straightened the rug, snatched 
down a curtain on the western side where 
the sun was pouring in, punched a pillow 
on the couch and picked up her sewing 
basket from the rocking-chair. 

“She thinks it’s a put-up job,” Paul 
thought, appalled. A trick of the Wey- 
mouths to put her in a corner where she 
might have to take the responsibility for 
every kind of hard luck that followed. He 
went desperately on: 

*‘He’s bought in this ship, it seems, and 
got a good charter for her. But he’s pretty 
old to go in her himself. His eyesight’s 
failed. He’ll make her over to me, tackle, 
apparel and furniture, in case I go master. 


Rais- 


It’ll mean five hundred a week. It would: 


make even your friend, Mr. Peters, hump 
himself to equal that, wouldn’t it?” 

Her friend Mr. Peters. She launched at 
him one outraged look, turned and went 
upstairs. He followed as far as the bottom 
of the flight. His father must be right. The 
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qualities she loved him for, his ruggedness, 
his spirit of command, his lack of spiritual 
fatness, were just the ones she had barred 
him out from exercising. If in the first 
place he had been a clerk for Mr. Saltus, 
would he now be Milly Hill’s protector? 
But she had thought of those qualities as 
an invincible fund which would keep the 
man sweet a whole lifetime no matter what 
his duties were. She would have her cake 
and eat it too. Her love was a magnificent 
contradiction, an experiment in combining 
irreconcilables. The man who had fired her 
romantic imagination was not the store- 
keeper—the dealer in men’s furnishings. 
That man was her husband. 

“What do you say to the proposition, 
Mill?” he called huskily, aware of her agi- 
tated movements in the front chamber. 
Her voice, absolutely colorless, floated 
down to him. 

“You'll have to do as you think fit. I 
can’t use your judgment for you.” 

It was precisely in this way, however, 
that she did use his judgment for him. He 
had a cold fear of getting far away on the 
sea with Milly left alone in Dave Peters’ 
neighborhood. He was bitterly con- 
temptuous of this mistrust; but there it 
was, burning at the core of him. He could 
see the fat twinkle in Dave’s eye as he 
twitched out of his pocket a corner of that 
handkerchief whereon Milly had worked 
his letter with her own hand—in flame- 
colored silk. 

Could it be that Milly really thought a 
whole skin better worth having than repu- 
tation? She must by now have heard this 
whispered account of the reason he had 
left the sea, baseless as it was. The best 
way to combat scandal, he had heard, was 
to take no notice of it, and let it die for lack 
of fuel; yet, his pride of seamanship being 
what it was, he had a horror of letting this 
dastardly allegation stalk him without his 
ever being able to round on it. 

It had a phantom shape. No man, un- 
less Captain Jim, would be so bold as to 
speak of it to his face. But they lost their 
tongues under his eye. They shuffled off 
the topic, dumb with pity for him. They 
understood that a marine court had looked 
into the circumstances of some collision or 
other and had banished Captain Wey- 
mouth from the sea. And for long they 
would never give him an opening to sink 
his knife into the paltry lie. 

It was of a piece with the rest of his luck 
that when the opening came, it came as it 
did and where it did. It was about dusk of 
a warm spring day that he had gone out to 
roll up the awning over his shop window— 
he had had it down to protect some shirt- 
ings on display there from the western 
sun—but instead of touching the awning 
he had tilted back silently against the 
glass, watching the dusk swarm and 
thicken in the little square. The gray pig- 
eons were ranged on the saddle boards, 
high up on the ridgepole of the Custom- 
house and around the iron lip of the horse 
trough with its ever-springing fountain; 
their tameness had never been more sur- 
prising than when contrasted with the 
wrangling flight of four or five gulls passing 
high over the town and going for fresh 
water inland. 

But even the gulls, he saw, were getting 
fat, feeding on harbor refuse. 

Windows were open everywhere, airing 
out; voices, inside and out, were curiously 
audible in this lighter and more glowing 
atmosphere. Captain Paul stood tilted 
back against the wall of his shop, in a tor- 
ture of thought. The night before, passing 
the yellow skeleton of one of Dave’s new 
houses, he had seen Milly Hill and Dave 
himself, after hours, sitting on a pile of 
lumber, talking. Aileen wasn’t present to 
have a finger on the pulse. He didn’t know 
the substance of that talk; but it had ab- 
sorbed them to the point where even the 
grating of Paul’s footsteps a dozen feet 
away was lost to them. He had had pres- 
ence of mind enough to keep on out of 
hearing. 

Out of hearing? He couldn’t very well 
get out of hearing. He could hear Dave’s 
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voice now, running on, dripping with pros- 
perity. The man was talking with a friend, 
in the back seat of the friend’s closed car 
just around the corner. 

“Yes, he’s going behind every year,” 
Dave was telling this friend. ‘‘He’s no 
more good on shore than he was at sea. He 
lost a ship through losing his head; and 
then he lost his license. I pity his wife. 
She’s one of the best. She told me only 
last night she was at her wit’s end what to 
do with him.” 

Mr. Peters, opening the door to his 
friend’s car, was getting out backward 
when Captain Paul’s hand on his shoulder 
yanked him still farther backward. 

‘“Now then, take your medicine,” 
tain Paul said, close in his ear. 


Cap- 


Knock-down encounters at the inlet were 
not of such frequent occurrence as to 
deaden the town’s electric spirit of com- 
munication on such subjects. Before the 
bridge lights had come on, it was known at 
both ends of the bridge that young Captain 
Weymouth and Dave Peters, the con- 
tractor, had got into a savage fight with 
their bare fists, and that if Dave had come 
out of it alive, that was all he had done. 

There was a hue and ery after the mo- 
tive. It was recalled that Dave had once 
been very thick with Milly Hill; that 
Captain Paul had come between them, 
and that Dave had married a girl who was 
not a patch on Mill for looks or sense or 
breeding. But all agreed that Weymouth 
rust have forgotten that this was the 
twentieth century. The implication always 
was, when the twentieth century was men- 
tioned, that force, a resort to physical 
force was unthinkable and out of order. 
A man finding himself aggrieved or put 
upon in any way could always have re- 
course to the courts, 

That, it seemed, was exactly what Dave 
Peters had now done. He had gone to 
swear out a warrant, it was said. He had 
kept his head so well, it transpired, that he 
had taken all that punishment without 
once raising a hand in self-defense, for fear 
he might jeopardize his standing in the 
courts by so doing. But the sheriff, it 
turned out, was out of town, though he was 
expected back any minute. 

Captain Paul, going down to a wharf’s 
end to cool off, met Captain Jim swaying 
up a ladder there. The old man, only just 
ashore off the Lily Whitehead, had evi- 
dently heard, so quick, of the fracas. 

Captain Jim blew through his fists one 
after the other, scenting a fray. 

“Give you till midnight, if you ain’t 
locked up by then,” he roared. ‘The 
wind’s fair to be gone now, and the tide will 
serve.” 

Captain Paul removed himself from that 
man’s neighborhood. He went home. It 
had got dark, the house itself was dark all 
its crooked little length. He went in, found 
all the rooms silent, and got in under the 
eaves at a rotted leather trunk containing 
his sea belongings. Milly had packed them 
in there, the rough shirts, the heavy mitts, 
oilskins, his sextant and a carton contain- 
ing his master’s license. If only she could 
have packed his big body in along with his 
belongings and scattered moth balls there! 

Paul looked hard into the gutted inte- 
rior of that puffy yellow trunk with its 
scarred and rabbeted battens. Empty now, 
like those empty pine drawers in the bu- 
reau, bottomed with old newspapers, where 
she had so carefully laid away his good 
shirts, which he now tumbled by the fistful 
into his bag, almost in a spirit of loot. 

He drew out a black flannel storm cap— 
her abomination—since she preferred for 
him the genteel shore touches. He settled 
the cap slowly on his brows. Its cool solid 
feel revived him and he began to think 
better of himself already. The cap had a 
hint of past struggle in it; and he half won- 
dered that it didn’t fall through this ghost 
of his former self masquerading as a mar- 
ried man with landed interests. 

Then, without having heard her come up 
the stairs, he saw his wife standing in the 
doorway. She was so furiously angry with 
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him that she actually for a moment} 
eye for his ominous preoccup: 
had heard about the fight, then. 

‘Well, say it. Say it,” he 
“Get it off your chest.” ( 

“What do you expect me to say?’ 

““What’s on your mind.” . 

“As if I could. As if any woms 
that had been put in the position 
put in—Paul.” a 

“That you’ve been put in,” h 
aghast. ‘‘That you’ve been put 

“‘Haven’t 1? What do you su 
ple will be saying now?”’ She 
to her throat. A fight with fists 
of course consider vulgar. 
Aileen,” she whispered. “It’s 
I can’t help knowing what she th 
could anyone think otherwise? 
hadn’t acted strangely enough 4 
fusing to have anything to do 
and acting as if you wouldn’t touc 
with a ten-foot pole. Paul, if je 
have to get the better of yo 
you—couldn’t you have gone a 
other way than implicating me?” 

He heard himself crying sava 

“So! Where there’s smoke, th 
Well, is there?” 

“Oh,” Milly moaned, and threw | 
across the foot of the bed, “ite 
able. I’m ashamed—ashamed 
through and through. You're not th 
I thought you were.” 

The words were out like ho 
ping his senses. He went cold 
spine. His anger was lost in 
amazement at his father’s insi 
was the little sentence she had 
ping at and filing at in secret, as 
Jim had prophesied. : 

‘Evidently not,”’ he said in ho 
without taking off the storm 
had the magical effect of tendin 
him to his former identity. “N 
the man I thought I was myself. a 
clear out.’ 

He jerked up the sea bag to hi ie 

“T’m taking a ship of my 
Halifax,’’ he muttered, without 
head. In his clumsy descent of 
he wouldn’t look back. Milly m 
lying face down on the bed. $ 
his hand on the front-door kno 
open the door, he could not pe 
self to move. He was, decide 
point where all sails shiver. 

He madea picture of Milly lyi 
in the midst of that riot of pulled 
ers, where every trace was wipe 
unmentionable man, her husban 


bear to be alone in that house 
The next neighbors were not to 
had a way of imagining things. 
came up close and black on the 
and the house itself was old 
bones, and had a habit of conv 
itself in little yielding snaps, sta 
rat-scurryings, cracklings of s 
and floor boards, which Milly 
into rampant burglary. 
Like reénforcement to this thi 
felt a stealthy twist of the door 
hand, from without. He snatch 
door. Captain Jim stood there, | 
the granite step under the doors 
seaman’s eye gleamed; his co 
had a crown of fire. 
““Now or never,” his fath 
“Dandlett’s looking for you wi 
rant in his pocket. What about st 
cooling your heels caning chi 
county jail for an unprovoked ¢ 
battery?” 
Paul felt Milly right at his ba 
fatally weaker in his resolution 
But he looked ahead of him wi 
look, and didn’t answer her wh 
tered, ‘‘ Paul, it isn’t true, is it? 
Captain Jim trifled with 
sprigged accordion, once the ] 
Captain Hill, which had graviti 
hall table from its more usual hau! 
kitchen mantel. 
“Not true?” Captain Jim eri 
with the instrument fully exp 
(Continued on Page II 


id 


‘ 


‘Continued from Page 114) 
3, and his hands held high, as if he 
, him to dash the thing in her pale 
th its exasperating and exacting 
“Don’t you bet a million o’ dol- 
t, ma’am. And don’t you bet too 
ther, that it won’t lay at your door 
ag go to jail.” 
my door?” Milly Weymouth re- 
pale to the lips under that blow. 
your door, yes. You took a good 
start with—there wasn’t a bet- 
1 you made the sum of nothing 
im, just so you could have the sat- 
_ of seeing him dawdle round the 
pDon't you try to argufy. Don’t 


ics me, Captain Weymouth,” 
inded him. 

married you. That was one thing, 
you started in on him with a bang 
him a different education than 
had already. You cut his hair over 
and down his neck, and shined his 
nd dressed him pretty, and give 
2a-plenty; and yourun the marrow 
Ss bones. He won’t stand now, any 
in pasteboard, without a stick back 
o prop him up. He can’t look the 
-moon in the face any more.’ 
ecordion sobbed sentimentally, and 
| her expostulation. 

{d man got the bitin his teeth again, 
off. 

’t you know it for a fact?” he 
. “Didn’t you yourself just call 
mall part of a man, dragging his 
ime in the dirt, squatting the day- 
it of a man that gossip was hooking 
ame with, where by rights he ought 
sat quiet under it, and let it go on 
ra his eyes? There ain’t much 
ard you telling him upstairs, missis, 
in’t already told him.” 

rere listening,’”’ Milly cried, in a 
contempt and shame. 

dn’t have to strain my ears any. 
jou were, giving him what-for, and 
, about your position and what he 
on you, linking your name up with 
| susptct. I guess you’ve been 
ie to think the men sort of revolve 
. and everything that’s done has 


save some bearing on you. What 
{is position? You hear where Paul 
ave Peters bite the dust, and right 
u jump to the conclusion that jeal- 
at the bottom of it. No, ma’am. 
-come to muckle onto Peters—he’s 
suthed like all the Weymouths, and 
\loubt he wouldn’t tell you—how he 
| do it, he overheard him telling a 
lw Weymouth’s license was taken 
om him on account of cowardly 
juct on the seas.” 

e said—that?”’ 

it? He was only repeating it. He 
y saying what’s in everybody’s 
ertown. Surprise ye some, does 
[on’t know why it should. What 
lid you think folks would give for 
ying ashore, and going to pot the 
has? Tell me that. Wife? A time 
‘nen they looked around for other 
_ Why, you just said yourself he 
‘ man you thought he was. It’s 
that. He ain’t the man he was.” 
in Jim emphasized that with a sob 
cordion. His elbows went weaving 
is pipe was going full blast. He 
é and menaced. Captain Paul under- 
{ put a stop to all this. He got an 


E> on his father’s arms and turned 


(ard the front door, which he kicked 


7 then, out you go, you old devil,” 
‘between his teeth. Captain Jim 
dd wider than ever. 

40,” he barked, ‘quicker than hell 
‘ch a feather. Don’t think it’s any 
to me to linger round this planta- 
et her honey the soul out of your 
Let her double-rivet your own 
M.on, if she wants to. Only there 
»much to recommend that county 
Mew a man rotted there for three 
once, and he come out in consider- 
epair. Cells old style, only three 
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feet across, and the river fog comes in every 
night thick as wool and sticks in a man’s 
esophagus.” 

Captain Jim looked craftily at Milly 
Hill, in the midst of his piling it on. Her 
face was like chalk; and now she narrowed 
her shoulders, and clapped her hands 
against her ears. 

“‘Stop,”’ she cried. ‘‘Don’t think there’s 
any need of making me relinquish him. 
He’s—he’s relinquished me.” 

“No!” breathed Captain Paul, finding 
her inside his arms. “You think I’ll leave 
you here to face the music by yourself?” 

“Don’t leave me! Take me—take me!”’ 
Milly cried, lifting herself in his arms. She 
looked dangerously past him at Captain 
Jim, her real antagonist. 

Breath at last failed the accordion. Cap- 
tain Jim’s two fists sank and knocked 
against his knees. If he allowed this, there 
was an end of his spiritual surgery. 

“There’s a company rule excluding 
wives,” he said feebly. ; 

“T guess it’s just come into being then,”’ 
Milly flashed. 

‘Another thing, it’s coming up to blow 
like hell. The glass was low all yesterday. 
She’ll jerk the sticks out of her before 
morning. She’s no better than a match box 
in a seaway.” 

“She’s what you’d send my husband 
away in.” 

“T tell you,” Captain Jim rasped, in his 
perplexity taking one last tack, “she stinks 
of that last load of bone fertilizer she had 
aboard.” : 

“T’ll burn incense in the cabin then.” 

“You’re wasting breath, both of you,” 
Captain Paul interjected. ‘I’m not going 
myself.” 

He looked grim and set, fixed, rooted to 
the soil, a householder. 

“Not going?” Milly said under her 
breath. 

“Not going. Wouldn’t it simply give 
color to the argument that I couldn’t— 
couldn’t trust you by yourself ashore? 
Where I had squatted the daylights out of 
Dave already, as my father says, and then, 
that same night, to lug you off on board a 
ship, when everybody knows your opinion 
of a ship.” 

“As if I cared,’ Milly said, stormy dark- 
ness in her eyes. “Paul, you mean—you 


think, you couldn’t trust me?” 


“T could trust you anywhere.” 

“Trust me on your ship.”’ She ran to the 
hat tree, snatched at her hat and coat. 
“Come, I’m ready now.” 

But Paul had taken off the black storm 
cap and hung it on the peg from which she 
had taken her hat. 

“So then,’’ she whispered, crowded 
against the creaking banisters, “‘you’ll go 
to jail—to humiliate me and—and rot 
there—and leave me here in this creepy 
little house with the consolation that it was 
me that sent you there through just my 
selfish hold on you. You’d punish me. 
Paul, I won’t stick it. You—you won’t 
find me here when you come out.”’ 

“Run away with a handsomer man, 
then,” he said with a new rush of jealousy. 

Milly had not heard that. Captain Jim 
had suddenly begun to play a chantey on 
the old accordion—Blow the Man Down. 
Wind was in fact coming. They could hear 
a snapping of canvas, a threshing of trees. 
And then Dandlett, the sheriff, was stand- 
ing there with papers in his hand and an 
appearance of casualness in his sloping pose. 


EVENING POST 


Dandlett said facetiously, “‘So, then, 
it’s war, is it?” 

“Well, God knows I hate peace,’’ Cap- 
tain Jim bellowed, and flung himself bodily 
on Dandlett and pinned him to the ground. 
The accordion was crushed flat with a 
sibilant ululation between their two strain- 
ing chests. The old seaman, getting a new 
grip of his prone antagonist, raised himself 
up and twisted half round, crying at them 
over his shoulder the single word, ‘‘Ske- 
daddle!”’ 

And with that one word he resolved 
their doubts. He puffed them forth into 
the darkness. They had misstayed, but he 
filled their sails; they were away on the 
new tack. They were gone; and Captain 
Jim and Mr. Dandlett, collapsing, rolled 
on the ground in an agony of laughter. 

“Timed it to a hair,’’ the sheriff gasped. 

“Tt needed timing!” Captain Jim roared. 
“And I ain’t half succeeded now. That 
young woman lays over anything in my ex- 
perience. There wouldn’t anyone have 
thought when the minister was splicing 
’em, that he was going to Siamese ’em. But 
now, where they want to go contrary ways, 


one of ’em has to be made miserable. I say, | 


let the woman be miserable a while.” 

He locked the house door of the Paul 
Weymouths with a grin of Machiavellian 
accomplishment. 

**And all the while,’ Mr. Dandlett ago- 
nized, ‘‘not a whisper of a warrant out 
against the man. Dave Peters ain’t stirred. 
I hear he’s giving out now it was just a 
friendly bout.” 

“Friendly bout! Holy old crow! Those 
two have been bad friends. It had got toa 
point long since where they could hate 
each other in a friendly way, Ernest. Dave 
has been spoiling for a month to polish my 
boy off. He come exhibiting a letter on a 
pocket handkerchief. But along with that, 
he had got into deep water with his build- 
ing campaign. The banks had balked. He 
come to me and told me where he stood, 
and he argued that he had rather take a 
licking than confess defeat. That give me 
the idea.” : 

“The idea?”’ 

“The idea, yes. I put up money on the 
understanding that he was to drop out 
some such insinuation about misconduct on 
the seas within earshot ‘of Paul, under- 
stand? It was a hand-picked episode, only 
from Dave’s point of view it was drawed 
out to a point where he couldn’t articulate 
and couldn’t manipulate.” 

“T can see you are a pretty smart old 
man,” Mr. Dandlett grinned. ‘Still, you 
had the groundwork laid for you, where it 
was rumored that Paul had lost his license. 
You could have the ship waiting for him 
and all, but say there hadn’t been anything 
for him to lose his temper over.” 

Captain Jim exhibited tushes at either 
end of an expansive smile. 

“You take a piece of news in this vil- 
lage,” he stated. ‘‘There ain’t anything to 
equal the way it will take the air, give it 
half a start. I laid a wager with my wife 
once that I could go out the front door of 
my house and whisper something against 
her good name right in her own ear, and 
then it would meet me coming from the 
other direction before I had got halfway 
over town. There ain’t a reputation in town 
that ain’t laid on a hair trigger.” 

“Don’t tell me - 

“Don’t need to, do I?” Captain Jim 
said complacently. ‘“‘That boy had got 
civiled down a lot too far, and I undertook 
to seandalize him for his own good. Ain’t 
a parent got some rights left over the child? 


_ Well, as far as I know, I was the first man 


to intimate that Paul had lost his license. 
Between you and me, Ernest, I am the 
biggest old liar in the county, and maybe 
east of the Kennebec altogether. It hurt 
me worse than it did Paul, see? But you 
keep this under your hat, or you and I will 
be bad friends.” 

“Where you have got a finger in it, I 
guess I will keep my hat on even in mixed 
company,” the sheriff said respectfully, 
“for fear something might slide out from 
under it.’ 
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brush in 


lazy drain 


Cleans and 
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For that 


That lazy drain! If you could 
only get at it with a scrub- 
brush you’d soon be rid of the 
bother of slow-moving waste 
water. 

Use Drano—ascrub-brushin 
powder form. Pour in accord- 
ing to directions on the can. It 
scours and scrubs down in the 
drain where ascrub-brush won’t 
reach—dissolves grease, soap, 
hair, lint, animal and vegetable 
matter. Flush out with water 
—and the drain is clean— 
free-flowing. 

Drano purifies and sterilizes, 
too. There’s nothing else like 
it for opening clogged drains 
and keeping them sanitary. 

Housewives everywhere use 
Drano regularly in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry—keep- 
ing drains active and clean. 

Drano positively will not harm 
porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 

If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a full- 
sized can. Express charges addi- 
tional outside of the United States 


and Canada. The Drackett Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 
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Hotels use Drano to keep 
guest-room drains free- 
flowing—and guests satis- 
fied. Restaurants, apart- 
ment and office buildings, 


—— barber shops and beauty ————_____. 


Opens 


OA 
8 shops use Drano to avoid 


expensive stoppages. 
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When life brought a new and precious 

obligation to John Maxwell, he in- 

creased his insurance in accordance with 
his increased responsibility. 
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“My boy .. both are doing 


nicely!" 


His first child .. infinitely precious . . proof of a 
love that laughed at death...What plans—what 


solemn promises—marked the hours of his lonely vigil... A career, 


fame, fortune. . 


How well are you prepared to discharge 
the obligations that parenthood imposes? 
To make good the plans you have 1n mind 
for your children’s and your wife’s future? 


You certainly intend that your children 
shall have a well-rounded education to fit 
them for useful, successful lives. That 
they, and the mother who bore them, 
shall not suffer for lack of life’s ordinary 
comforts. 


Yet—when the time comes for your 
children to enter college, will you be any 
better prepared to meet the expenses of 
their education than you are today? 
Would they be able to get even high- 


ASTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Sil NUD A RDF I ROE 


. The start in life that was denied himself! 


school training if something should 
happen to you tomorrow? 


See the A2tna-izer in your community! 
Talk with him about the things you want 
to do for your family. Let him show you 
how an A2tna policy of Life Insurance will 
guarantee—as can nothing else—the 
fulfilment of your dreams for that 
promising son or daughter. How it will 
assure your family the ability to carry on 
as you have intended—come what may! 


Every Aitna-izer is a man worth know- 


FETNA-IZE 


INSURANCE CO. 


4 
ing. He represents the strongest 
tiple-line insurance organization im 
world. He can give you sound insu 
advice, and protection of unfiy 
security. 


Life Insurance is only one of thet 
forms of insurance protection affc 
through A&tna policies. The Aitma 
can serve your interests with contrac 
Life, Accident and Health, Autome 
Liability, Compensation, Burglary, 
and Marine, Fidelity and Surety Bon 

Aitna-ize! According to your a 
As you prosper, and as your obliga 
increase! 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


at least, my friend—as one of the 
ical public—at least you recognize 
jerful possibilities of —ah—ah—of 


ves, I knew you would!” At this, 
sing the glazier’s hand, his other 
jdentially stole to Mr. Kodelew- 
sulder. ‘‘A tremendous money- 
averyone agrees,’ he whispered, 
le the preliminary negotiations are 
—you understand?—a temporary 
ssment—a check—a draft—draft 
London agents lost in the mail— 
fessor Alexanders—they copy ev- 
but my brain, sir, but there they 
nselves utterly lost, sir—you un- 
me? So, in the meantime, if you 
4d me, say, ten dollars until we 
jded upon the theater ——” 

sir!’ said the glazier, trying to 


ray. 

‘dollars then. Even five dollars 
‘idge a most serious gap.’ 

sir!”’ said Mr. Kodelewski, getting 
ast and making for the door again. 
>me!”’ 

‘lar then!’’ continued the professor 
r, “Come! I will sell you a quar- 
est in our production at a ridicu- 
yw price, and we will apply this 
l account—to bind the bargain, as 
» the commercial gentry style it.” 
sir!” said the glazier, opening the 
don’t want no play.” 
reents then. Come! 
1e price of a simple breakfast 
yor closed and the Great Alexander 
alone, standing there as though be- 
invisible audience, and presently 
h his deepest tones, “‘The husks— 
p me!—the husks that the swine 


For half a 


” 


ll had his head bent when another 
yunded on the door. 

ein,” he said, in a voice which had 
7 grown weary. 

oor opened and a stout woman en- 
\ stout woman who combined a cer- 
aetry of corset with the determined 
f a grenadier. 

Mrs. Murtle,”’ said the professor, 
‘t expect you so soon.” 

yen’t come for that,’’ she answered, 
fing a little because. of the stairs. 
‘you till tomorrow. I’ve just come 
‘l you there’s a young lady waiting 
ou downstairs—a real young lady, 
many judge. So instead of letting 
‘din the hall, I’ve shown her into 
me sitting room, and there she is 
g for you now.” 

“ung lady to see me?”’ said the pro- 
linking heavily with his expressive 


Ss. 
quite young and beautiful, too, she 
‘mtleman brought her in a private 
| there he is a-waiting for her now.’ 
vut the door and the professor sum- 
\is invisible audience as he strode to 
drobe and carefully lifted a frock 
'm its hanger. 
vung lady,’’ he mused, his voice and 
(s nobly musing with him. ‘And 
‘tly a rich young lady.’ He looked 
\—looked up at the discolored ceil- 
‘seemed to put his coat on quickly 
ae could raise both his arms. 
ciful heaven!”” he murmured then 
est voice. ‘‘Have you answered 
Wer at last?” 


4 II 


\S not more than a minute later 
Professor Alexander knocked on 
of Mrs. Murtle’s private sitting 
42 small front parlor which opened 
je hall—but in that minute he had 
y lost no time. A fair-looking pair 
incased his ankles, a wide eyeglass 
ag around his neck and disappeared 
tisteoat pocket, a pair of chamois 
ept his hands immaculate and at 
4\e time gave him an unquestioned 


air of added gentility, and over one of his 
arms hung a Malacca walking stick with a 
heavy silver band and staghorn handle. He 
was wearing, of course, his black silk hat; 
and in the dim light of the hall, it wouldn’t 
have been hard to mistake him for an 
elderly Beau Brummell just returning from 
a stroll in the park. 

Mrs. Murtle opened the door for him. 

“‘Oh, here you are,” she said, “‘and here’s 
the young lady who’s been waiting for you.” 

With this brisk introduction, she retired 
into the back parlor, but failed to close the 
door behind her— Mrs. Murtle being human 
like the rest of mankind and wondering if 
by any chance Professor Alexander had had 
a romance in his life some twenty years 
before. 

“Ah, good morning—good morning,”’ 
said the professor in his most impressive 
manner. 

“You are Professor Alexander?”’ 


“Yes, madam; and I have the honor to 


be very much at your service.” 

If you could have been there, it would 
have done you good to observe the con- 
trast between them. For Mrs. Murtle had 
not been mistaken—the girl was young 
and beautiful—beautiful of color and beau- 
tiful of hair; but above all, perhaps, beau- 
tiful of expression—the reflection of a 
young and happy spirit which had not yet 
had time either to grow sour or strong. She 
was dressed in white, with a coral-colored 
hat and scarf, and her hat had a brim from 
under which she looked out at the world 
with the friendliest air of innocence. And 
opposite her stood the professor, blinking 
a little in the light after the gloom of the 
hall, decked out like an army with banners 
and always with that curious pallor on his 
face—the face, you might have told your- 
self, of one who had more than once looked 
upon the wine when it was red; the face, 
even, of one who in his life had now and 
then been a bit of a rascal, but had prob- 
ably never been much of a rogue. 

““My name’s Miss Parsons— Miss Lucy 
Parsons,” began the girl, “‘and I’m visiting 
my uncle, Mr. Kenyard Gibbons, at Over- 
look Harbor.” 

The professor started and raised his hand. 

‘‘Pardon me,” he said, “‘but in order to 
keep the record straight, you mean Mr. 
Kenyard Gibbons, the banker?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lucy. 

“Proceed, please.” 

“T’ve been visiting there about two 
weeks,’ continued Miss Lucy. ‘Uncle 
Ken has been away, and partly to pass the 
time, I’ve been getting up.an entertain- 
ment for the district nurses. Somehow it 
seemed such a wonderful place for it, with 


the big ballroom and the sunken garden | 
and the swimming pool and everything, | 


that I just couldn’t help it when one of the 
nurses spoke to me about it. So I asked 
Aunt Grace; and Aunt Grace said that if 
the affair could be made self-supporting, 
she wouldn’t mind; but otherwise we 
would have to wait till Uncle Ken came 
back. So I promised to keep it self- 
supporting. Please don’t think I’m ram- 
bling,” she earnestly continued. “I’m 
telling you this so you will understand that 
Uncle Kenyard has nothing whatever to do 
with the affair, either financially or in any 
other way. I’m the one who’s planning it, 
and I’m the one who’s responsible. I want 
that understood, please, very distinctly in- 
deed.” 

“T quite understand you, madam,”’ said 
the professor, pursing his lips. “‘ Mr. Gib- 
bons neither enjoys the receipts nor suffers 
the expenditures. He is, one might say, an 
innocent spectator of the—ah— ah— of the 
spectacle—that and nothing more.’ 

“That’s it!’’ Lucy eagerly Peete and 
she gave him that look which nearly all 
men like to receive from a smiling girl— 
that look which seems to say, “I knew I 
was going to like you.’”’ This done, she con- 
tinued: ‘We had a lot of posters printed, 
and one of the things which we advertised 
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In the leaf at the right 
the links are twice 
enlarged. 
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Here’s a manly piece 
of jewelry 
appreciated by all men 


A Stmmons Cuan is one of the few articles of jewelry any 
man will gladly accept as a gift whether he has a chain or not. 

And itis easy tosee why. A man appreciates the opportunity 
to wear a different chain in the same way he likes to vary his 
neckties or hats. 

So think of this as you buy Christmas gifts for those on your 
list. And when you make your selections from the wide assort- 
ment of Simmons styles and designs, you will see how ideal 
they are for special occasions and different ages of men. 

Simmons quality is famous the country over. Simmons 
exquisite delicacy of design, perfection of workmanship and 
their good taste will instantly appeal to you. By a special 
process, gold, green gold or Platinumgold is drawn over stout 
base metal in the making of every Simmons Chain. No chain 
made can equal Simmons for wear. 

Drop into your jeweler’s today and ask him to show you 
Simmons Chains. Prices 
range from $4 to $15. R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts; 35 bone Street East, Toronto, Ontario. 


% SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The swivel says it’s a Simmons. 
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This substantial shell of gold 


The The 


swivel is drawn over a core of base metal in swivel 
pat the making of every Simmons Chain. Sore 
Simmons From the original ingot (illustrated ac- eer 


tual size) until the smallest link has 
been wrought out, the ratio of gold to 
base metal is constant. With this spe- 
cial Simmons process durability and 
clean-cut design follow naturally. 
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want it / 


Pat, U.S. A., Canada 
and Foreign Countries 


“It Clamps Everywhere’ 


The Christmas gift for everybody. 
Conyenient and practical; usefulthe year 
round. Positively protects the eyes. 


Dad 


will appreciate 
Adjusto-Lite for 
shaving, writing, 
reading and other 
uses, 


Mother 


will find Adjusto- 
Lite handy for dress- 
ing, sewing, reading, 
writing and house- 


hold uses. 


Brother 


will enthuse over 
Adjusto-Lite for 
studying, writing, 
building radio sets, 
electrical experi- 


ments, etc. 
e 
Sister 
will like her 


Adjusto-Lité for 
sewing and em- 
broidering, reading, 
studying,writingand 
any household task. 


Adi juS\ me 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Make sure you get 

the genuine Adjusto- 

Lite. Guaranteed i) 

five years.* Solid 

brass, complete w a) 

cord and plug: 

Bronze, nickel and white enamel finish: $4.45. 
West of the Mississippi, Rockies and Maritime 
Provinces, 25¢ additional. 

S.W. FARBER, Inc., 141-151 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Beautifully nickel-plated, with a guaranteed 
heat-proof glass inner. Cook in the oven 
—serve in the same dish, 


A gift you will 
be proud to 
offer. Ask your 
dealer to show 
you the 


Farberware 
Casseroles 


Adjustolite 
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for the evening entertainment was a comedy 
juggling act, because Lloyd—because a 
friend of mine always likes to see juggling. 
But the man we engaged threw up a cannon 
ball yesterday and it came down on his foot 
instead of his neck; and when I went 
around to the agency this morning to see if 
they could send somebody else, they gave 
me your name and address, and said you 
might be able to fill the gap in the program.” 

““Ah, yes, yes, yes,’”’ said the professor. 
“Although to speak quite frankly, I am 
seldom—in fact, if ever—called upon to fill 
a gap, as you so expressively describe it —— 


““*Tmperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.’ 


“You understand the association of ideas, of 
course. Still, under the conditions, the very 
unusual conditions, I might consider the 
offer, especially as it comes from you, Miss 
Parsons, and the entertainment is to be 
held at the home of Mr. Gibbons. And 
now—ah—ah—to a more practical matter. 
Did the agency speak to you upon the 
question of—ah—ah—my honorarium— 
honorarium—fee?”’ 

“Yes,” said Lucy, smilingly nodding. 
“They said twenty-five dollars.” 

“A mere pittance, of course.” 

“T know, and I’m awfully sorry that I 
ean’t afford to pay more; but, you see, I 
owe so much already, getting the booths 
built on the lawn, and the diving tower, 
and the stage in the ballroom, and engaging 
the orchestra and everything foes 
shadow passed over her face—the shadow 
which sometimes passes over the face of an 
amateur captain who is beginning to see 
breakers ahead. 

“So if twenty-five dollars isn’t enough, ”’ 
she reluctantly added. 

“We will make it enough, Miss Par- 
sons,’’ said the professor, grandly crossing 
his knees and forgetting the holes in his 
shoes. 

Lucy saw them, however—although she 
pretended she didn’t—and if you had been 
there watching and listening, you might 
have noticed that her eyes softened a little 
and that her voice, though always soft to 
the ear, was pitched in an even gentler key 
when next she spoke. 

“There’s one other thing,” she said. 
“The man at the agency said they hadn’t 
| had time to see your act, or look you up, 
or anything like that yet. And seeing that 
you are apparently a stranger around here, 
they thought it might be more satisfactory 
| if you—if you cared to show me a little of 
your juggling before we came—you know— 
to a definite agreement.” 

“Ah, William Winter—William Win- 
ter!’’ exclaimed the professor in his deepest 
| voice. “‘And yet, madam,” he continued, 
“I, who try to be fair in all things—even 
I can understand the position of the agency. 
For one thing, it is a young establishment, 
deliberately chosen by me because it has 
but recently started in business and would 
therefore presumably be more active than 
the older concerns. And if they do not 
know my work, that, too, is not to be won- 
dered at. For the lahst three years—three 
years and two months, to be exact—a 
period which I shall never forget—I have— 
ah—ah—been in Europe—Paris, Vienna, 
Moscow. In fact it was practically impos- 
sible to get out of Moscow. Still, the Rus- 
sians were very kind, very appreciative, but 
all my reading notices being in that lan- 
guage—you understand?” 

““You’re sure it will be all right then?”’ 
asked Lucy, already feeling guilty that she 
had raised the point. 

““My—dear—young—lady! Still, if you 
| can wait but a few moments—a very few 
| moments—and allow me to demonstrate 
that—ah—ah—I am still not without a 
| certain dexterity 3 

He bowed and went upstairs; and when 
he returned, his cane still genteelly crooked 
over his arm, his silk hat on his head, he 
was drawing off his chamois gloves and 
looking preternaturally grave. His gloves 
off, he drew four small rubber balls from 
the tail pocket of his coat, and leaving the 
door open to give himself more room, he 
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began bouncing these balls on the floor, one 
after the other, catching them and bounc- 
ing them off again as quickly as they re- 
turned to his hand, cascading them into the 
air and against the walls, making circles 
and ellipses with them, looking always 
as though he were about to forget them but 
invariably recollecting them just as it 
seemed too late. 

When it seemed as though human skill 
could go no further, he began juggling his 
stick along with the balls, and that varia- 
tion having reached its climax, he added 
his silk hat to the list. 

**Q-o-o-h!’’ cried Lucy, enchanted. 

At that the professor seemed to throw 
everything up in the air together, and when 
they came down, his stick crooked itself 
snugly over his arm, his hat descended like 
a black silk blessing upon his head, and the 
four rubber balls poured themselves one 
after the other into the inside pocket of his 
frock coat, which he gravely held open for 
that purpose, apparently without looking 
up to see if the balls were coming down or 
not. In their interest in the performance, 
neither the professor nor Lucy noticed that 
a descending figure had stopped on the 
darkened stairway and was watching the 
show through the open door of Mrs. Mur- 
tle’s sitting room. 

“T think that’s wonderful!’’ exclaimed 
Lucy, when the Great Alexander bowed 
at last. 

“And now, madam,” he said, “that I 
have established my skill, I feel less hesi- 
tancy — hesitancy —in reminding you — 
ah—ah—of the customary ten dollars which 
is usually paid by way of advance retainer.” 

“But I haven’t ten dollars,” said Lucy, 
the shadow passing over her face again. 
“T’m expecting to pay the bills from the 
money that we take in at the door tonight.” 

“But, madam,” protested the professor, 
who began to see his breakfast, lunch and 
dinner vanishing into the thinness of air, 
“you say this entertainment is being held 
at the Long Island estate of Mr. Kenyard 
Gibbons, one of the richest bankers of New 
York, and yet you cannot afford to pay me 
a modest retainer of ten dollars!”’ 

At that, Lucy told him—told him quite 
simply and without the least bitterness in 
the world. 

“You see,” she said, even smiling a little, 
“‘[’m a poor relation, and I only happen to 
be visiting there.” 

“And they’re letting you do all the work 
connected with this entertainment?” he 
asked. 

“Well, not quite all. 
little, but not much.”’ 

The professor looked through the win- 
dow at the young man who sat at the wheel 
of the car which was waiting outside—a 
very tanned young man who looked as 
though he didn’t care how long he sat there 
under the wheel as long as Lucy was com- 
ing out at last. 

“One of your cousins?”’ asked the pro- 
fessor. 

“No,” said Lucy, blushing a little. 
“That—that’s one of my uncle’s neigh- 
bors—Lloyd Kimball.” 

Having as much as this to juggle with— 
the cousins and the neighbor—the Great 
Alexander bounced them against the walls 
of his mind a few times and then added a 
thought of his own. 

“These cousins of yours,”’ he said—‘‘they 
aren’t young gentlemen, I take it?” 

“No,” said Lucy, blushing a little more. 
““They—they’re both young ladies.” 

“Young ladies, of course.’”’ Here he 
made that motion which he had made be- 
fore, as though throwing everything up in 
the air at once, each article to fall where it 
belonged. 

“Very well, Miss Parsons,” he said. 
“You may count on me this evening.’”’ He 
began drawing on his gloves then. ‘‘Shall 
we say at eight o’clock? Will that be early 
enough?” 

“Yes,’”’ said Lucy. “That will be fine, 
and thank you an awful lot.” 

They shook hands, and it wasn’t until he 
had let his visitor out of the front door that 
the professor noticed the listening figure 
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December j: } 


on the stairs—a dark little fig 
rimmed spectacles who looked 
he had been listening to one of 
jokes. j 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed this | one, 
ing room for the professor as % 
started up to his room. “Kenyan 
bons, eh?” 

“Yes,” said the other, speaking 
most important voice. “Mr, Kenyar 
bons, the banker.”’ 

In silence the little joker began to 
the professor up the stairs—a dar 
diminutive shadow, it might be said 
the past—a shadow, too, which st 
drew nearer as the professor ascend 
stairs. s 

mr ; 

HE room of the Great Alexand 

three flights up; and although h 
tended not to notice that he was 
followed, he must have known all the 
of course, that he was not alone. F 
first flight, however, the professor pre: 
his air of importance, even hummi1 
air of a stately waltz which had been 
lar in his youth. The second flight, 
ever, he climbed more thoughtfully 
there didn’t seem to be much music i: 
And on the third flight, he even dr 
unconscious sigh; but hastening hi 
little, he reached his door and tried t 
it quickly, but couldn’t do it fast eno: 
shut out the one who had been foll 
him up the stairs. ; 

“Sorry, Midget, sorry,” he said 
didn’t know you were coming in.” 

“Sure I’m coming in,” said the 
man, closing the door himself. ‘Wl 
you think?” 

In the light of the professor’s wi 
this visitor could now be more ¢ 
seen—a dapper little fellow in browr 
nels with thin red stripes, the coat cu 
a waistline and the waistcoat edgec 
white piqué which might, perhaps, 
been a few shades cleaner. His shoes y 
patent leather, a bit cracked her 
there, but at least there was nothi 
matter with his striped silk hose—a 
bination of brown and purple, bn 
repeated in his tie and handkerchie 
short, a snappy dresser, even withor 
derby which crowned the Pica 
derby whieh was perched at an 
a wise and wizened little tacos 
say, of one who had once been a jock 
possibility which was strengthened I 
design of his searfpin, a horseshoe se 
diamonds and crossed by a pair o 
whips. 

“Tt couldn’t have come at a bette 
he began, seating himself on the fi : 
bed. “I’ve got a red-hot tip on th 
race Saturday—they’re going vagal 
moider. We ought to get fifteen t 
easy, and with anything like a de 
we'll both be on Easy Street for the 
few years.” 7 

The professor made no respons 
but opening his old-fashioned t 


chimney that couldn’t fall off, a ste 
empty cigar boxes, half a dozen ali 
pie plates, a rubber roast chicken 
ing collection of carving knives, @ 
beveled cards. 


on the bed. “Tonight?” 
“Yes,” said the professor shortly. 
“Generally quite a lot of compa 
time like that,’’ nodded Midge w 
“‘And they’ll all be downstairs wht 
are, watching the show. See? 
servants—they’ll be watching too. _ 
At that the professor turned—U 
with an earnestness which he hadnts 
before. 
“Listen, Midge,”’ he said, “I we 
stay out of this.” 
““What’s the matter?” asked the 
little figure on the bed. ‘‘ Going to Pt 
something yourself?” , 
“No,” said the other, his earnes 
growing. ‘‘But if I give ’emag 
tonight—one of my old-time kno 
(Continued on Page 126) — 
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at makes the big difference ? 


Those who know say SUPERTWIST” 


This past year the tire-users of America 
have seen demonstrated once more the 


traditional superiority of Goodyear man- 
-ufacture. 


They have seen the balloon tire, under 


the touch of Goodyear experience and 


skill, brought from uncertainty and doubt 


into established national usage. 


They have seen the Goodyear-made bal- 
Joon tire tried and not found wanting 
| under the most varied and severe service 
to which a tire is subject. 


Whether on primitive mountain trail or 
the city’s level asphalt, they have seen it 
deliver every wanted property of dura- 
bility and comfort. 


It is true, of course, that Goodyear’s in- 
comparable background of more than 
75,000,000 tites supplied to the public 
has much to do with this performance. 


“It is true, too, that Goodyear fidelity to 
“tested design and to quality material has 
contributed mightily to this new tire's 
-unalloyed success. 


But even more directly, it must be con- 


fessed, is the superb behavior of Goodyear 
balloons traceable to yet another cause. 


That cause is SUPERTWIST, the now cele- 
brated cord fabric, developed and per- 
fected by Goodyear to solve the special 
needs of the low-pressure tire. 


The fundamental advantage of SUPER- 
TWIST is its greater elasticity; it far out- 
stretches the breaking point of standard 
cord fabric. 


W hen the Goodyear Tire made of it strikes 
a stone or obstruction, the SUPERTWIST 
cords give to and yield under the blow, 
stretching andrecovering, like rubber bands. 


Their function is not alone to reszst the 
shock of impact, but to absorb it and thus 
to distribute the strain over a greater por- 
tion of the tire. 


This ability to stretch minimizes any 
chance of cord breakage, and affords spe- 
cial protection against stone bruise and 
similar injuries. 

You want the big difference that is in 
Goodyear Tires, a difference which makes 
“more people ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind.” 


Through SUPERTWIST you can now get 
it in greater measure than ever—yet Good- 
years COst you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 


ALLOONS 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 


Its Just as 


ANSuUurva 


to try to clean your floors by the old 
hand-and-knee method or mop and 
pailastousekerosene lamps. Electric- 
ity has long since proved that it can 
supply better light at less cost than 
old style methods of illumination. 
And electricity is now proving that 
it can supply cleaner, brighter and 
safer floors at less cost than mopping, 
or antiquated hand-and-knee, pole 
brush, or weighted brush methods of 
scrubbing, waxing and polishing. 
The FINNELL ELECTRIC Scrubber, 
Waxer and Polisher is proving a prof- 
itable investment to more than seven 
thousand of the best known com- 
paniesin Americaand Europe.There 
is a right type of FINNELL for every 
kind of floor material and every kind 
of building, be its floor area that of 
a dining room in the home or a mil- 
lion square feet in the factory. 


FREE BOOKLET! write on your 
letterhead for copy of “Your Ques- 
tions answered by users.’”’ Address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., Established 1906 
1012 Collier Street, Hannibal, Missouri 
Power Scrubbing headquarters for 
nineteen years 
Note to the Public! When you see clean floors 
in stores, hotels, factories, buildings of any 
kind, remember that “‘Clean Floors reflect 
clean management, clean methods, clean 
business.”” Where you find clean floors 
always, you are more than likely to find 
FINNELL in daily use. 


FINNELL 


means CLEAN 
FLOORS 


It Scrubs 
s It Waxes 
~ 4 1 Polishes 


a. 


| the other end of the wire. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
and get a letter from Kenyard Gibbons 
saying how good I am—why, don’t you 
see? I’d have a chance to get on my feet 
again and—and forget these last three 
years.” 

It may have been that under his emotion 
he had paled a little; at least there was 
precious little color in his face as he stood 
there among the bizarre instruments of his 
trade, the trick lamp on the floor in front 
of him, the ridiculous rubber chicken by his 
side. 

“Not without a make-up, you couldn’t 
forget it,’”’ said the other derisively. ‘And 
anyhow, what’s eating you? You wouldn’t 
be taking the risk.” 

“No; but if anything happened, they’d 
look me up. And as soon as it came out 
where I’ve been % 

“All the more reason to get on Easy 
Street while you can. And anyhow, the 
tip’s too good to let it slide. We’re going 
over there together tonight, see?”’ 

“We are not!” 

“We aren’t? Who says so?” 

““What’s the matter with me saying so?”’ 


“No use. Me, I can be as conscientious — 


as anybody, see? And suppose I telephone 
Kenyard Gibbons this afternoon, putting 
him wise to the guy who’s coming over to 
perform at his house tonight.” 

There was a clash of glances; but it was 
the professor who dropped his eyes the 
first. 

“Thought you’d see the point if you 
studied it long enough,” said the other 
cheerfully. ‘‘We’ll go over in Jersey’s taxi 
and have it parked somewhere pretty so 
we can get away quick if we have to. Guess 


| I’ll go over and talk to him. See you later, 


as soon as I get things fixed.” 


Iv 


T RAINED that afternoon—one of those 
sly rains which keep promising to clear 


| up and then come down again harder than 


ever—and along toward six o’clock, at 
Midge Carroll’s suggestion, the profes- 
sor called up the Long Island residence 
of Kenyard Gibbons and asked for Miss 
Parsons. 

“‘T thought I had better telephone you,” 
he said, ‘“‘and find out whether the enter- 
tainment has been postponed on account of 
the rain.” 

“No,” said a dispirited little voice on 
“But I wish it 
had been. We kept thinking it would clear 
off and—hardly anybody came.” 

“‘T am truly sorry,”’ said the professor in 
his deep voice. “‘And tonight’s entertain- 
ment—that, too, will proceed as adver- 
tised?”’ 

“Yes,” said Lucy. ‘‘That’s to be held in 
the house; so even if it rains hard, I don’t 
see how it can make much difference.”’ 

In that, however, as the novelists say, 
she had reckoned without the elements; 
for at seven o’clock the rain began to come 
down in sheets, swirling the leaves off the 
trees and flattening everybody’s garden, 
turning gutters into brooks and brooks into 
roaring streams. On his way to 


| Overlook Harbor, Jersey Joe was obliged 


to stop his taxi on the side of the road, the 
rain flooding over the windshield in such 
a blur that he could hardly see the radiator 
cap of his own car. 

“Funny to me if the thing isn’t post- 
poned,”’ said the Midget in the back seat. 

“T think not,” said the professor, who 
had long since regained his customary dig- 
nity. ‘‘Miss Parsons gave me her personal 
assurance that, rain or shine, the entertain- 
ment would proceed as advertised.” 

Before the floodgates had opened, he had 
asked Jersey to stop the taxi long enough to 
enable him to break a rose from a hedge, 
and, except for this in his buttonhole, his 
costume was the same as that which he had 
worn in the morning. On the floor of the 
cab in front of him lay a battered suitcase 
containing his paraphernalia, but the pro- 
fessor paid little attention to this, sitting 
there in somber dignity, both his hands 
clasped over the staghorn handle of his 
stick, looking out into the rain like another 
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Noah who didn’t think much of some of the 
animals in the ark. 

The downpour slightly lightened and 
Jersey started again, stopping now and 
then at filling stations to inquire his way. 
So with one thing and another it was after 
eight when the car turned in at the entrance 
of Kenyard Gibbons’ Long Island estate 
and made its way toward the house. 

It wasn’t long before they came to the 
ruins of Lucy’s party—ruins only dimly 
seen in the gathering darkness. There were 
soggy-looking booths set out on the lawn, 
each bit of bunting a dripping smear of 
color; and one caught glimpses of camp 
stools which looked as though they could 
never be sat in again without giving some- 
one pneumonia, courses that had been 
roped off for races which had never been 
run, archery targets which had been blown 
over by the wind, a gypsy tent where even 
a duck would have scorned to go for shelter. 

“You want to hop out quick as soon as 
we stop in under the porch,” continued 
Midge. ‘‘ Hop out quick and shut the door 
so Jersey can beat it off again. Too bad 
this rain came, or we wouldn’t have to 
show the car at all; but still and all, one 
taxi’s a lot like another, and the rain’s 
going to help us more than it’s going to 
hurt.” 

They had already caught sight of a thin 
line of cars parked against the outbuildings, 
and as soon as the professor stepped out of 
the taxi under the porte-cochére, his stag- 
handled cane in one hand, his suitcase in 
the other, Jersey rolled his taxi over toward 
the line in order to catch any gossip of the 
occasion which might be going on among 
the chauffeurs who he knew would be as- 
sembled somewhere near. Back under the 
porte-cochére, a butler had opened the 
door in order to admit the professor; but 
seeing that the latter had brought his bag- 
gage, too, he didn’t know what to make of 
it, and the two old boys stood staring at 
each other, each a perfect picture of dig- 
nity after his own kind. 

“Will you please tell Miss Parsons that 
Professor Alexander has arrived and is 
awaiting her pleasure?” said the professor 
in his deepest orotund. 

Lucy heard him, and you can guess from 
this how closely she had been standing to 
the front door, waiting to see if the public 
was going to come piling in and lift her out 
of the bog of debt in which the rain had 
pushed her. 

“Oh, yes, the professor!”’ she said, hurry- 
ing forward. “I’m so glad you’ve come! 
Did you have a hard time getting here?”’ 

“T came from the city—ah—ah—in a 
taxi,” said the professor, partly for the 
butler’s benefit. “‘And I must confess that 
at times we made but indifferent progress.”’ 

“Did you have your dinner before you 
started?”’ she asked, moved perhaps by 
something in the professor’s appearance—a 
possible looseness of his cheeks and white 
waistcoat, or more probably the fact that 
the rose in his buttonhole reflected no 
touch of color in his face. 

“Unfortunately, no,” he said. ‘There is 
a charming—chawming little hostelry a few 
miles from here where I had expected to 
make my repast—the cooking always re- 
minding me of the years I spent in Frahnce— 
but owing to the condition of the roads and 
the lateness of the hour, I thought it better 
to come directly here. But—ah—no mat- 
ter. We old campaigners, you know de 

“Oh, but you must eat!’ exclaimed 
Lucy. ‘Here, let Rogers bring your suit- 
case and you come with me. Dinner’s over, 
but we have all sorts of refreshments ready 
for the party, and I think I can get you 
some coffee.” 

Nothing loath, the Great Alexander fol- 
lowed her, his silk hat held ceremoniously 
against his chest, and not unconscious of 
the fact that the butler was following be- 
hind—as, of course, all butlers should. 

“‘Palatial—truly palatial,’”’ he murmured 
to himself as they crossed a wide hall, it- 
self as large as many a humbler dwelling. 
“Oil paintings—one of my dreams—al- 
ways to have oil paintings. . . Oriental 
rugs, no doubt—Kash— Kashan—oh, well, 
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r 
whatever they are. . And the 
told himself, catching sight of 
who were sitting on a davenport 
ing much amused at something whj 
of them had just said, “there, I take 
Miss Lucy’s cousins. No one else bu 
close members of the family would 
ably care to sit there enjoying a was} 
openly—dubby faces, both of i 
ah, yes, beef to the ankle. I don’t ear, 
for Miss Lucy’s cousins—if, indee 
who they are. . And here ath 
dining room, set out for light p 
ments. Good Lord! Did ie 
such plates of sandwiches? Did e 
such dishes of olives and pickles 

There was an alcove off the di 
decorated with ferns and flowers ar 
sibly used as a breakfast room wh 
weather was fair. Lucy led the profe 
there and seated him at a table in th 

‘“*You’ll be more private here,” sh 
bringing him a plate and one of the 
of sandwiches. “If the others saw ys 
ing when they arrived, they might ¢ 
and begin eating too. Now just ay 
and I’ll see if the cook has any coffee 

Instead of returning with coffe 
presently came back with a large | ] 
most running over with roast chick 
gravy and stuffing and cauliflowe 
limas and sweet potatoes which ha 
beautifully fried in buttered caramel 
At sight and scent of this, the prof 
eyes shone under their bushy brow 
he caught himself just in time, or th 
moment he would have been polishi 
fork on his napkin. 

“T found this,” whispered Lucey, : 
the plate down where it would dc 
good. ‘‘Uncle Kenyard came back 
and I think cook tried to have the 
extra nice tonight. And wasn’t it 
able! I’ve been so worried about tl 
that I could hardly eat.” 3 

And, indeed, she looked worrie 
eyes too bright, her forehead wrin 
little at times like that of a child wh 
far from tears. 

“You’re sure that anything 
worrying over—ah—as against 
like this?’’ he asked, his old mout 
ing as the incense of the gravy aro 
wreathed around him in celestial elo 

“Oh, but it’s awful!” she whis 
“I’m nearly twelve hundred dollarsit 
and I didn’t take in a hundred 
noon!” 4 

“But surely your Uncle Kenyard 
he began, but couldn’t say more b 
of the chicken. a 

“T’d die before I’d ask him!” sh 
“‘Tt’s the very first time I’ve ever bi 
vited here; and when I offered t 
this entertainment for the dist 
I promised to keep it self-suppor 
voice broke a little. “‘And the w 
is ” she said. 

She didn’t finish that, but tw 
head and blew her nose instead. 

“Nevertheless I wouldn’t 


than you. Your two cousins now- 
aren’t worrying, are they?” 

“No,” she shortly answered, 
not!” 


davenport when I came in?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

He tried the cauliflower, fr 
well with gravy and lifting it to its] 
with a careful hand. 

“And that young man who drov 
around today,” he said with a he 
sigh—‘“‘he’s not worrying, is he?” 


if I never come here again.” 
“Y ou—ah—ah—like him?” 
' “Yes,” said Lucy. 


“T think so,” 
cheeks told more than that. 
The professor’s next question 
seemed wide of the mark. ; 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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you any guests staying over- 


he asked. ‘“‘Any other guests, 
yesides yourself?’’ 
she said. ‘‘Uncle Ken’s mother’s 


{ Aunt Beatrice, and two people 
ashington—Mr. and Mrs. Gra- 
at Uncle Ken brought back with 
!” said the professor. “‘And they 
ywnstairs?”’ 

said Lucy, beginning to look puz- 
unt Beatrice is up in Aunt Grace’s 
ut of course they’re coming down 
atertainment.”’ 

sr and better!’ exclaimed the pro- 
, Lucy’s growing surprise. ‘‘And 
‘child, I am going to ask you two 


ors. 

first is that I would like to open 
ertainment this evening; and the 
would like to speak to that young 
) likes you so, and who has twice 
A at the doorway since we have 
a, here. You said his name was 


1 iimball—yes.” 

the professor tried a forkful of the 
lese, too, blessed well with the 
nd though his mouth was still 
, he nevertheless delivered himself 
‘his dramatic periods. 

tell him, please,” said he, “that 
Alexander would speak to him, 
1 matter—this tell him too—not 
life and death!” 
| Vv 
N'T take Lucy long to come back 
Joyd, and if any further proof 
ded of the professor’s dignity, it 
shed by the fact that, although he 
his fork in his left hand and his 
‘his right, he half arose from his 
bowed to the young man before 
ough to the manner born. 
Kimball, I believe?” he began. 
sir.” 
ee before you the Great Alexander, 
‘haps from his once high state” — 
ently from the play—‘‘but still a 
n, God save the mark, and not un- 
{of a certain dexterity. I wonder,” 
‘ued in a more natural voice, turn- 
ey, “if I could Fave private speech 
young friend of-yours.”’ 
iesitated. 
’t,” she said, “that: you're going to 
ihim—you know ve 
eeds and deficits?’’ quoth he mys- 

“On halting ghosts and slender 

Nay, nay, Miss Lucy. This is an- 
ject, as far removed—ah—ah—as 


” 


"_she hesitated again—‘“‘I’ll go 
how many have come in since I 
last.”’ 
/an imagine how Lloyd was begin- 
tare at this; yet even in his wide- 
\nder you would probably have 
iif you had seen him there, sitting 
i the professor and waiting for him 
i He was one of those young men 
(, the fairies have given blue eyes 
'chins—those eyes and chins which 
irally associated with gentle man- 
‘id it didn’t escape the professor 
yn Lucy left the room Lloyd arose 
ced to her, and that under cover of 
ality he gave her a smile which 
(0 make both their young hearts 
er. 
Kimball,” began the professor, 
mpressively over his plate, “I be- 
4 already know that I have come 
ght—ah—ah—as a juggler.” 
"nodded the young man. ‘I was 
ty this morning when she engaged 


ggler, yes.’ He quickened his 
ittle then, and continued again as 
roma play. “Originally intended 
ar, sir, and later for holy orders— 
_ might mention, under most excel- 
rs—I became enamored of the 
‘ean drama—the passion of my 
years—and was cast aside by my 
jan early age—was cast aside, that 
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is, when I adopted the stage for my profes- 
sion, and presently found myself with a 
troupe where each member of the cast was 
required to double in vaudeville. Having 
already discovered myself to be possessed 
of a skill in legerdemain, I developed it, at 
first, I must confess, with a certain measure 
of dislike which bordered upon contempt. 
And yet it wasn’t long before I discovered 
that juggling needed no apology, sir; that 
in my art was cpitomized nearly every con- 
ceivable activity of the human race.” 

He pushed his plate away from him—it 
was quite empty—and made an imposing 
gesture. 

“Come!” said he. ‘“‘Let us reason to- 
gether! The lawyer juggles with words— 
does he not?—the banker with money, the 
artist with paint, the builder with bricks, 
and so on ad infinitum. But they, sir, do 
their work laboriously, often requiring 
days, weeks, months, even years, to achieve 
a desired effect. Compare their skill with 
mine now, who requires but a few short 
moments for his work! Some day, sir, I 
hope to have the honor of showing you my 
play—apologiwm sua—no, mea—apologium 
mea vitum—the apology of my life, sir—you 
have the Latin, of course. The theme, I be- 
lieve, is not unworthy of the Bard himself. 
A juggler, broken down by circumstance 
and sent to prison for the merest trifle, has 
a final opporttinity to realize his life’s am- 
bition, which has always been to juggle 
with human destinies instead of the cus- 
tomary paraphernalia of his craft—to toss 
up human lives, sir—human fortunes—and 
do it with asuperior skill; to make fate look 
foolish and chance a sorry bungler; to 
play—to play with souls, sir! Was ever a 
greater, more dramatic ambition conceived 
by man?” 

“Sounds like a darned good idea to me,”’ 
nodded the young man approvingly. 

The words were simple enough, and sim- 
ply spoken; and yet, already moved more 
than a little by his own eloquence, Lloyd’s 
sincerity touched the professor to a sudden 
chokiness of throat—a chokiness which was 
only relieved by two clearing blasts which 
might once have caused to tremble the 
walls of Jericho and all who dwelt within. 

“Yes, sir, a whale of an idea,’’ said the 
young man. “But how are you going to 
work it?” 

The professor paused, his eyes turned in- 
ward; and then with one of his gestures as 
though everything was being thrown into 
the air together, he replied, “‘That, sir, I 
am going to show you here tonight.” 

Lloyd stared, almost after the manner of 
the cartoonists, his eyes two white-rimmed 
agates of deepest blue. 

“You mean you're going to juggle here 
tonight with—with ——” 

“J will juggle with human destinies, sir!” 
said the Great Alexander, already not far 
from treading with the immortals. ‘Aye, 
mark me well, I will play with human 
souls!” 

“But who do you mean? 
here?”’ 

“T think, sir, that we are all here,” said 
the professor, rising. ‘‘First of all, I might 
even mention myself.’”’ And he bowed. 

“But how do you mean to work it?”’ 

“Second,” continued the professor im- 
perturbably, ‘“‘there is one who waits out 
in the rain.” 

Lloyd frowned a little as he, too, arose. 

“‘Third,’’ continued the professor, “‘we 
have that charming young lady who has 
just left us, Miss Parsons.” 

“Here, wait a minute!”’ exclaimed the 
young man. “I don’t know what sort of a 
show you’re going to put on; but if you 
cause Miss Parsons the least—the least 
embarrassment, even ——” 

He stopped, possibly because he knew 
that his voice was not altogether to be 
trusted, and the professor bowed as from 
a height—oh, quite an Olympus then. 

“T thank you, sir,” he said. “For a 
little while I was somewhat uncertain; 
but now I can see that the fourth human 
destiny with which I am about to juggle 
tonight is that of the gallant young 
gentleman to whom I am at this moment 
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speaking. Four human destinies, sir, and 
all shall be obedient to my hand and 
will, the worthy ones to be caught with 
dexterity, but the others to fall where they 
may.” 

At that he gathered together his hat, his 
stick and his suitcase. 

“And now, sir,” said he, “if you will 
conduct me to Miss Parsons, I will prepare 
for the entertainment. After what I have 
told you,’ he added, with a quiet, inde- 
scribable play of his eyebrows, “I can 
imagine your curiosity to see the perform- 
ance begin.”’ 

vI 

HE entertainment was to be held in the 

ballroom, on a stage which had been 
raised across one end. As nearly as the 
professor could guess, glancing through an 
opening in the curtains, there were not 
more than fifty guests present—and chairs 
for at least five hundred! In the front row 
were the two girls whom he had noticed 
when he first arrived—the two who had 
been sitting, laughing, on the davenport; 
and next to the girls sat a stout matron 
who reminded him vaguely of Mrs. Murtle; 
and next to her a gray little man with a 
shrewd eye and formidable forehead—a 
forehead which reminded the Great Alex- 
ander that somewhere he had once seen 
Kenyard Gibbons mentioned as one of the 
long procession of Napoleons of Wall 
Street. 

“That’s your uncle, isn’t it?’”’ he whis- 
pered to Lucy, whom he had asked to 
guide him to the entrance back of the 
stage. 

“Yes,’’ she said, following his glance, 
“and Aunt Grace is sitting next to him.” 

Again he glanced out over the audience— 
few of them suspecting the scrutiny. A 
fashionable lot, he told himself, whose 
chauffeur-driven limousines had made 
them indifferent to the rain which was still 
sweeping against the windows as though 
it would never stop. In the back seats, the 
servants were beginning to group them- 
selves. 

A small audience, the professor thought, 
but large enough for his purpose. 

Back of the stage, Lloyd Kimball was 
standing in the doorway, determined not 
to let Lucy out of his sight and wondering 
if he shouldn’t go to Mr. Gibbons with the 
half-incoherent tale which the professor 
had told him. 

“And yet,’”’ he thought, “he was prob- 
ably only pulling my leg. And if I keep 
close watch Hf 

He was interrupted by the professor, 
who, apparently satisfied with the stage, 
turned and beckoned Lucy to follow him 
into the empty corridor, Lloyd falling in 
step by her side. 

“The moment approaches,” said the 
Great Alexander, closing the door so he 
couldn’t be heard from the ballroom. 
“But before I make my bow to the audi- 
ence, have I ever told either of you that I 
enjoy the gifts of clairvoyance to a most 
marvelous degree?”’ 

“No,” said Lucy, trying to smile, 
never told me that.”’ 

“Tt is nevertheless true,” he assured her. 
‘And speaking with this mysterious power 
descending upon me, I see—or think I see— 
a prowling figure upstairs—a small figure— 
a dark figure—but above all else an evil 
figure—stealing from one bedroom to 
another, and seeking—ah—ah—whatever 
he may devour.” 

He turned to Lloyd then. 

“Sir,”? he said, “‘my powers of clairvoy- 
ance are easily proved, and I leave it{to 
you to verify the presence of this miscreant. 
One moment, please.”’ 

From his suitcase he drew an old-fash- 
ioned pistol with a bell-shaped muzzle— 
a fearsome weapon which had evidently 
recently been oiled. 

“You may find it useful,’’ he whispered, 
pressing it into Lloyd’s hand. “And now,”’ 
he concluded, opening the door and taking 
four rubber balls from the tail of his coat— 
four rubber balls with which he gravely 
proceeded to loop the loop—“‘if Miss Lucy 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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will be good enough to draw back the cur- 
tain, we will let our little comedy begin.” 
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S SOON as she could, Lucy hurried 

back to Lloyd in the corridor, and 

found him looking at the pistol with a 
puzzled air. 

“Do you think there is anybody?”’ she 
breathlessly asked. 

“T doubt it,’ he answered. ‘I’m more 
inclined to think the old boy’s a bit 
cracked.” 

“‘T don’t,” she said, earnestly shaking 
her head. “I don’t know why, but I like 
him an awful lot. And anyhow, we can 
easily sneak up the stairs and peek over the 
top of the landing. Come on; it won’t 
take long.” 

They hurried through the deserted rooms 
together and were soon at the foot of the 
staircase in the hall. From the ballroom 
could be heard polite applause and laugh- 
ter, a sign that the Great Alexander was 
warming to his work. 

““You wait down here,” whispered Lloyd 
at the bottom of the stairs, ‘‘and I’ll go up 
and see.” 

He went up, making his way cautiously, 
and when he was near the top he stopped, 
his eyes level with the landing. Lucy 
stood it as long as she could and then she 
stole up after him. 

“Do you see anything?” she breathed, 
seating herself at his side and peeking over 
the landing too. 

“T don’t know,’’ he whispered, “but 
once I thought I saw a shadow moving— 
over on that door.” 

They both stared at the door in breath- 
less silence—stared at it till their eyes 
began to play tricks and showed them 
shadows doing the Charleston and other 
spirited measures of the dance. 

“Let’s go and look in,’”’ she whispered. 
“You know—just as though we were walk- 
ing along the hall.” 

It happened very quickly. They were 
nearly even with the open door when a 
dark little man in a wet suit appeared on 
the threshold, the peak of his cap almost 
down on his nose and a flashlight in one of 
his hands. Whatever he had in the other, 
just as Lucy gasped, “There he is!” there 
was a sudden exchange of shots—the 
professor’s young cannon making a noise 
like a blast going off—and the next mo- 
ment the dark little man was down on the 
floor, swearing none too sweetly; and 
Lucy’s arm was beginning to feel numb, as 
though she had knocked her funny bone 
on the wall. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Lloyd. 

“‘T—I’m not quite sure,’ she said in a 
faint little voice. ‘‘But I’m ’fraid I’m 
shot.” 

She swayed—and Lloyd had his arms 
around her as the advance guard reached 
the head of the stairs. And there they 
were—three human destinies fresh from 
the hand of the Great Alexander, two of 
them standing in a close embrace, and the 
third one lying on the floor, swearing now 
no longer, unconscious even of the cascade 
of jewels which had fallen from the open 
pocket of his coat. 
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HILE Aunt Grace was bandaging 

Lucy’s arm—fortunately hothing 
deeper than a surface wound just above 
the inside of her elbow—a wound, however, 
which had only been a few inches from her 
heart—the burglar was started for the 
hospital, still half unconscious, but appar- 


| ently with nothing more serious than a 


broken leg. As you can guess, though, 
they didn’t let him go until they had taken 
the stolen jewelry from his pocket. 
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“Oh, my brooch and earrings!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Grace, retrieving them. ‘I 
wouldn’t have lost them for anything. 
And my bracelet, Kenyard, the one you 
bought me in Paris. And they said there 
wasn’t another like it in all Europe!” 

At that she gave Lucy a thankful kiss, 
though careful, of course, not to hurt her 
arm. 

“And my pearl necklace!’’ quavered 
Grandma Gibbons. ‘Oh, you brave girl! 
I would certainly have lost it if it hadn’t 
been for you.” 

Even Lucy’s two rich cousins joined the 
general chant of praise, Beatrice recovering 
a wrist watch which would otherwise cer- 
tainly have gone—a work of art in plat- 
inum and black enamel and diamonds— 
and Florence finding her emerald lavalliére, 
a round, flat stone, slightly convex, that 
might have been Nero’s eyeglass. 

“But you mustn’t thank me,”’ Lucy kept 
saying. “‘You should thank Lloyd. I 
didn’t do anything, really.” 

“No,” said Uncle Kenyard, who had 
evidently been listening to Lloyd’s story, 
“you only came up the stairs with him 
and saw the burglar first, and shouted 
‘There he is!’ and got shot. Otherwise, I 
understand, you didn’t do a thing!” 

For all Uncle Ken’s dry way of speaking, 
you could see how proud he felt of his 
valorous young niece, and no one seemed 
to think it strange that Lloyd should hover 
around her and keep asking her in a gentle 
voice, “Are you sure it doesn’t hurt you?”’ 
He was asking this for at least the sixth 
time when an important cough was heard 
on the stairs and a moment later the pro- 
fessor’s head was seen grandly rising above 
the level of the landing. Whether or not 
to give himself assurance, he had found 
his hat and stick, and was carrying them 
as though they were scepter and crown of 
empire. And still rising grandly, his eyes 
fell upon the necklace which Grandma 
Gibbons was holding, and he walked 
straight over to her with the impressive 
tread which was all his own. 

““Ah, madam, a beautiful necklace,’’ he 
began. “In all my travels, I doubt if I 
have ever seen such perfect matching, 
though there is one not quite so good 
among the crown jewels of Russia—if, 
indeed, it is still at the Kremlin—the 
Kramlen—where I saw it lahst year.” 

“They’re Orientals,” said Grandma 
Gibbons proudly. 

“Need you tell me, madam? You may 
be interested to know that in my youth, 
and always under the most excellent 
tutors 4 

His voice, his -presence, was already 
beginning to dominate the scene, when 
Lucy caught sight of him. 

“There he is, Uncle Ken!”’ she excitedly 
cried. ‘“‘There’s the one you ought to 
thank!” 

“But why?” asked the gray little man 
with the shrewd eyes. ‘‘He’s the juggler, 
isn’t he?”’ 

“Yes; but he’s the one who warned us! 
He felt there was someone upstairs.” 

““What made you think there was some- 
one upstairs?”’ asked Uncle Ken, curiously 
turning to the professor. 

The Great Alexander cleared his throat, 
and though he was still holding his noble 
hat right side up against his breast, he was 
now leaning gracefully upon his stick, oh, 
easily the most commanding figure in the 
hallway. 

“Sir,” said he, “‘as I have already in- 
formed your niece, it is my fortune, either 
good or otherwise, to have been endowed at 
birth with the gift of clairvoyance—a gift, 
I may mention in passing, which figures 
rather happily in a play which some day I 
trust to have the honor of bringing to your 
attention—a work entitled The Juggler of 
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Destiny, and which I have been 
most unpeachable—impeachable 
will take its place among the rarer 
of the American drahma.” ; 

At that he bowed with courtly 
and it didn’t seem strange at all tha 
yard Gibbons should bow back ¢ 
though he recognized some elery 
greatness unseen by less shrewd eyes 

“T hardly know how to thank y 
said, hesitating a little. ,% 

The professor walked over to hip 
ing always as though treading f] 
of a stage, with an attenti 
following. 4 

“Tf later, sir,’’ he said in a lo 
“vou could give me a few minut 
invaluable time—alone ——” 

As a matter of fact, when the int 
entertainment had started again, a 
professor had finished his performa 
performance which, as you can ip 
was applauded at every turn—} 
Uncle Ken had a session in the | 
study which lasted more than half a) 
and as the Great Alexander finally en 
there was at last a touch of color 
cheeks. _ 

“T would like to bid Miss Parson 
before I go,” he said, looking in tt 
room. 

He caught sight of her in one of tl 
seats, with Lloyd sitting so closely 
that the professor thought it bei 
cough as he approached. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss L 
said, “but I think I have broug 
news. As an old showma 
might almost say an inveterate 
I have advised your Uncle 
owing to the well-nigh priceless 
which the evening’s performe 
ceive, both from mouth to mou 
ah—ah—from the public prints, the 
tainment should be repeated for a 
two additional evenings, and th 
you to turn a deficit into a very 
profit. This advice Mr. G 
accepted, and I found myself uni 
resist the temptation to tell you so, 
way out to the car which Mr. Gil 
so kindly placed at my disposal 
me back to town.” rs 

“Oh, but that’s splendid!” w 
Lucy, her eyes shining. “I’m 
have clairvoyant powers now; | 
was the only thing left that was 
me.” 

“Your uncle has been very 
continued the professor as they 
into the hall together; ‘‘he has gi 
letter, commending my perfort 
letter couched in such glowing te 
coming from him, it cannot but pro’ 
a veritable boon. And not only 
he has promised to interest him: 
play—a promise, I need not tell y 
opens for me the gates of hope ar 
me, ‘Courage! Look beyond!’ 

“The car is waiting, sir,” 
respectfully reminded him. 

“Ah, yes, Rogers. Thank yo 

. And now, my child, I musi 
till we meet again. Good night. 

“Good night, professor,” 
something like a little frog ai i 
throat. 

At that his voice fell to a m 
ordinary depth. a 

“Have I told you yet, my child 
“that you resemble one whom 
loved in my youth?” 

He made his exit slowly then, th 
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“T see,” said Farlow; “‘you thought I’d 
be afraid.” 

“‘T only did it, Rand, for what I said.” 

“Well, I’m not afraid now,” replied 
Farlow. 

She was weeping again. The agony of her 
broken foot had grown excruciating; but 
she dashed the moisture out of her brim- 
ming eyes and flung back the hair from her 
face. ‘‘J guess I know why you're going. 
You needn’t tell me. I’ve seen it all along. 
You just want to get away.” 

He stood up and looked at her. “‘Do you 
know what you’re saying, Judy?”’ he said 
quietly; but she gave no heed. 

She was again a little hysterical, her face 
flushed and defiant. ‘I don’t care! It’s the 
truth, and I know it! Any girl would die of 
shame telling you what I did; but I couldn’t 
help it, I just couldn’t. You despise me, I 
guess; and you hate me, too, for what I did. 
You want to get back to her now!” 

Farlow started, the start visible. She 
was too wild now, though, to see it or, if she 
did, to heed it. ‘“‘She’s your kind—lady 
and all; and I’m just nothing, nobody, like 
I said.” 

Putting down the pack in his hands Far- 
low crossed the floor to the bunk. He gave 
her shoulder ashake. ‘‘Stop crying like that; 
and don’t be a fool. D’you hear?” She 
went on crying; and he gave her shoulder 
another rougher shake. ‘“‘Stop, I say!” 

She gave a whimper. Pain and misery 
had beaten her, that was evident. ‘I’m so 
sick,’”’ she sobbed. 

“‘T know you are, Judy. You’ve got to 
get your nerve back though. I don’t know 
how many days it’ll take for me to work my 
way out of the hills and fetch help for 
you; and while I’m gone you’ve got to look 
out for yourself. You’ve got grub enough 
to last; and I’ll see that you have stove 
wood to last you. You’rein no danger here. 
You’ve got to keep your head though. 
You’ll be ill for a fact if you keep on the 
way you’re doing now. Stop that bawling, 
I tell you!” 

She stopped. Her eyes widened and she 
edged away from him, her lips parted. 
“What?” 

“‘T told you to stop sniveling.”’ 

“‘T’ve stopped, Rand.” She swallowed 
down a sob. She was still looking up at 
him, wonder in her eyes, when he spoke 
again, and his voice was still sharp. “I 
can’t waste any time. It’ll take four days 
at the best, maybe five or more, for me to 
get back to the Cayuse; and every minute 
counts. For one thing, I’ve got to get over 
that horseback before dark. I don’t want 
to be caught there by the night; and as 
soon as I’ve cut that stove wood for you Ill 
push along. Now are you going to help or 
are you going to hinder? JI want your 
promise—hear?”’ 

Her promise? Heretofore it was he who’d 
been asked to do the promising. 

“‘Promise you won’t play the fool,” he 
said roughly. 

Judy blinked. ‘“‘I promise.” 

Farlow went to the table and came back 
with a pan of water and a cloth. 

“Here! For heaven’s sake wash your 
face,”’ he said roughly. 

Two hours later, the stove wood cut and 
the wood box filled, he stood at the door, 
a sack strapped to his back. “‘Good-by, 
Judy,” he said. 

She didn’t answer. She was sitting up in 
the bunk, her face white and streaked; and 


he spoke again. ‘“‘I said good-by,’’ he re- 
peated. 
“‘G-good-by,” she said. 


Over his shoulder as he went out he 
looked back at her gravely. Then he closed 
the door behind him. 

That was all. 

He was gone. She had lost him, she 
knew. Even if he lived, got through to the 
railroad alive, she knew she never again 
would see his face. By now at any rate she 
had begun to realize to the full the extent of 
what the mad, haphazard scheme of hers 
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had cost her; and her face buried in her 
arms, she lay on the bunk, giving way ab- 
jectly to all her sense of misery and isola- 
tion. Three or four hours later, though, the 
fit had spent itself; and haggardly she sat 
up, prepared once more doggedly to go on. 
She had failed, but what matter did it 
make? What difference did anything make? 
And she was staring at the floor when her 
eye fell wanderingly on a small object lying 
beneath the stove. It was a piece of paper 
rolled into a ball and tossed there; and 
after peering at it for a while she struggled 
to her feet and tried to cross the floor. No 
use. She couldn’t manage it standing. 
After trying again she got down on her 
knees and crawled. 

A moment afterward she scooped out the 
paper wad from beneath the hay burner. 

The paper was a page from a magazine. 
It had been torn twice across, then crumpled 
up; but she didn’t have to piece it to- 
gether to know what it was. The tear ran 
straight across the face of the girl in the 
opera cloak and the bare shoulders; and 
flinging it from her, Judy scuttled at full 
tilt toward the door. 

A moment after the hills rang with a 
swift, far-reaching sound, a reéchoing cry: 
“Rand! Rand!’ He had been gone for 
hours—she knew that; but as if to rend the 
distance and that drowning void about, she 
screamed it again: .“‘Rand! Rand! Come 
back!”’ 

No answer, only echoes. Down on her 
knees, Judy swiftly raised her face. 

It was tense, passionate. Her jaw was 
clenched, her two hands knitted together; 
and she spoke, the words coming from be- 
tween her teeth: ‘‘Hear me, dear God— 
I’m a-praying. I never asked anything be- 
fore, only to go straight like I have; but 
I’m asking you now. Don’t let him get 
hurt. Keep him safe, watch out for him. 
He’s just a lost sheep going blind; only 
that’s not why I ask. It’s me I’m asking 
for—just Judy. Even if you won’t let me 
have him, keep him safe and sound.” 

The words died on her lips. There was a 
crash of branches in among the timber and 
a little slide of gravel pitched down from 
the cut bank above the shack. Out of the 
trees a man on horseback emerged, the 
horse squatting and its hind quarters spread 
as it slid down the loose and yielding bank. 
Judy gave a cry: ‘‘Dozey!” 

The trees swam about for a moment and 
it seemed as if the hilltops did a little dance 
all their own. She came out of it as the 
horse wrangler dropped the bridle reins 
over his horse’s neck, then slid out of the 
saddle. 

Lippitt’s round red face was pregnant 
with gravity. ‘“‘ Where’s that fellow, Judy?” 
he asked abruptly. 

He had not even noted her posture, that 


she still was on her knees. ‘‘Gone,”’ she 
answered. 
“Gone?” Lippitt gave an exclamation. 


Then for the first time he seemed conscious 
that she was kneeling. ‘‘ Wot’s wrong with 
you?” he demanded. 

Judy didn’t reply to the question. With 
a hand clutching the door frame she got to 
her feet. She had sensed already the air of 
concern and trouble in the horse wrangler’s 
air. ““What’s happened, Dozey? Why do 
you look like that? Why did you come 
back too?”’ 

His eyes were uneasy, lowering. ‘‘Hap- 
penin’s enough, I’ll say. The whole coun- 
try’s up out lookin’ fur that feller. I’ve got 
news for you, Miss Jude, bad news.”’ She 
cried out swiftly, a question flung at him, a 
gasp of terror, rather; but Lippitt shook 
his head. ‘‘Not him—anyways not ex- 
actly. It’s about that money, Harbison’s. 
You'll hev t’ grit yer teeth ’nd take it, li’l’ 
gal. Me ’nd Hog we got th’ news right 
away we hit th’ Cayuse; so I got a fresh 
horse fur me ’nd turned back. Hog, he 
went on to Pinto to learn what was a-doin’ 
along of that feller. Hog ——” 

“Tell me—what is it?”’ cried Judy. 


“Hit’s this way, Miss Jude: Harbison, he 
fixed up that thur will all by hisself, they 
tells; ’nd he overlooks somehow to hev it 
witnessed. They say now it ain’t worth the 
paper hit’s writ on. Bein’ next of kin, that 
feller you fetched here gits hit all.’ 

Judy just stared at him. 

Out of the dizzy, despairing maze of 
emotions that ran through her, three 
thoughts, commingled, drummed within her 
mind. The first was that he was rich now. 
The second was that she was penniless. The 
third was that she’d been right all along in 
thinking she had lost him. She never had 
had him, to betruthful; butshestill remem- 
bered something else. Out in the wilds 
somewhere and battling his way along was 
the man himself; and leaving the doorway 
she stumbled toward the horse standing 
near at hand. “Here, where you going?” 
inquired its owner. 

She was already fumbling at the saddle 
horn, and she turned to him a blank white 
face, its features pasty like a mask. 

“Hoist me up, Dozey,’’ she answered 
dully. “I’ve got to go look for him.” 
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LOUDS shrouded the summit of the 

horseback; and pouring downward 
through the funnels of the gulches and the 
gullies, the vapor spread in a leaden curtain 
along the slopes. 

It still rained. The drizzle fell steadily, 
slanting along the hillsides in a persistent, 
soaking downpour; and Farlow had not 
climbed half a mile above the valley when 
he was drenched to the skin, shaking, too, 
with the cold. The knowledge, however, 
that he must get over the summit at all 
hazards before darkness fell spurred him on. 
He had no wish to lie out the night among 
the rocks and snow banks at the top; and 
he knew, too, the peril. The wind again 
had risen. Even in among the trees its 
edge was raw and stabbing; and once he 
got above timber line and faced the gale 
gusting and swooping along the bare, ex- 
posed cap he realized what his task would 
be. Even had the sun shone and there had 
been no cloud and rain to obscure the going, 
he still would have had difficulty in picking 
out a path to follow. There was no choice, 
however. It was the one way out of the 
Clawhammer country. 

His sensations were mixed. Though he 
had put on a stout face back in the cabin 
below, inwardly his feelings were anything 
but what might be termed assured. Bold 
as he’d looked, he had no high opinion of his 
ability to pick a way through the ninety- 
mile maze of hilltops, trees and gullies. Hill 
country was new to him. He lacked, too, 
any knowledge of woodcraft; and though 
he hadn’t even a compass to guide him, had 
he possessed one it’s unlikely it would have 
helped much. 

The trail to the Cayuse threaded its 
way through passes obscure and difficult to 
locate; and if he had tried to lay a straight 
line to the railroad he would have been 
blocked before he’d gone even a dozen miles. 
All this, however, hadn’t stopped him. It 
was, in fact, curious to observe his deter- 
mination. Responsibility and the knowl- 
edge of what depended on him single- 
handed seemed to have created a new man 
out of the waster, the one-time wreck. He’d 
get out to the railroad and find help or he’d 
die in the attempt. 

The scene in the cabin had been a facer. 
True, before this he had begun to suspect 
dimly and with increasing wonder what lay 
behind all her high-handed, ruthless doings; 
but there was more in it now than just this. 
She had not carried out what she’d done for 
the sake of any material object. It was for 
him only that she’d done it; and in itself 
this alone was enough to be staggering. He 
had little vanity left. The shame and dis- 
paragement to which he’d been subjected 
had robbed him of any rags of self-esteem; 
but what was perhaps as astonishing as the 
fact that a girl of her upstanding grit and 
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character should care for anyone as y 
less as himself was the way her gri 
character had cracked. The eternal 
nine!—to use that threadbare phrase 
the square-jawed, raw ruthlessness 
ebbed out to its lees, once she had bee 
to the test. She was a woman, a gir 
all.. However, he had scant time ni 
think of that. Much less had het 
dwell on the way she’d flung he : 
money, too, at his head. Poor gir 
change, in fact, had come over Parl 
the brief interval since that moment 
railroad. Frankly, down in the dregs 
he would have taken anyone, any wo 
had it meant escape; though now, no 
woman’s money could buy him. Hef 
had his feet on the ground again; and 
was enough, though let that go. Th 
point in his mind was that he must 
back somehow to the railroad. It had 
put up to him to get help. What’s mo 
must get it in a hurry. He had seen 
glance that her foot was crushed, the] 
perhaps shattered; and he had en 
knowledge to realize what must hapy 
she were left to lie there, writhing in a 
delirious perhaps when the fever cam 
Farlow hurried. Three hours aft 
had left the shack the trees began tc 
out, and he knew himself to be nearin 
open slope that led up to the summit 
The gale whipped slantwise ae 
wide, bare mantel of rock. Th 
blessing in disguise though. The 


tatters now and then, and flung a 
through the momentary rift he 
last a fleeting glimpse of the high 
of rock around which he had.s 
day before. It still was a long cli 
him, but what was more to the po 
that it was nearly a mile farther to the 
than he had figured. In other word 
ready he had strayed out of his course; 
heading back to it, he hurried, # 
shutting down again as he picked hi 
out through the last stretch of stun 
at the timber line. A few hund 
above that, though, he came to a 
A fresh bank of cloud had closed 
thick, gray, greasy, the vapor bl 
the rocks ten feet from him. a 
For two hours after that, nearly thr 
all, Farlow felt himself lost in a parti 
and peculiar kind of hell that must 
been devised for his sole benefit. It ¢ 
have been night for all the good day 
was tohim. Dusk he knew, too, 
ing near. It was now six hours or 
he had left the shack; but where th 
was or in what direction lay the 
rock above he could hazard only ag 
There were times when he dared 
All around him, as he rememb 
ledges were cleft with deep fissur 
chimneys; and a misstep into any ¢ 
these would prove a swift ending tc 
efforts, to himself as well. He ha 
thought, though, of turning bade 
wasn’t beaten—far from it. He 
particular peril, either, if he kept 
Aside from that, however, it gav 
blunt, impressive notion of what t 
miles of travel before him invol 
crouching in the shelter of a rock 
with relief as a sudden shift of 
cleaved asunder again the wall of 
vapor, and just-above him he saw the: 
mit. r 
It was allright now. Wasting no tin 
scuttled along at full tilt, almostr 
the more level stretches of the 
half an hour he would be over th 
heading down the opposite side; 
gasped in conscious relief. It 
pretty bad,-but it could have been 
and 
It was a sharp, unexpected soun' 
above the shouting of the gale tha 
him all at once to a halt. The va 
had closed in, and above him, som 
near at hand, was a clatter of loose‘ 
(Continued on Page 139) 
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It ended as the shower of frag- 
ticed with a crash into a near-by 
The sound was repeated; then 
ave for the voice of the gale, fell 
ountainside. Sheep, Farlow told 
abandof bighorn probably. There 
ny rate, sheep in these hills; and 
on he had gone fifty feet perhaps 
halted with a jerk. 

y feet away stood a man looking at 


t was dragged down to the level of 
put Farlow knew him at a glance. 
suby Cole; and on a level with his 
uby dandled a gun, its muzzle 
it Farlow. 

up your paws,” said Truby. 

ve the gun a flirt to emphasize the 
j, and Farlow put up his hands. 
oke again: ‘‘I been a-watching you 
ys, feller. Isawn you down below; 
you keep a-comin’. Now wot you 
to with my gal?” 
* girl?” 
’g voice had been slow, drawling. 
‘not raised it. Farlow, however, 
, the eyes beneath the hat brim. 
sre narrowed and hard; and on 
mouth was a snarl, an edge of his 
»wing beneath his lifted lip. 

I said—my gal, feller.” Then he 
Me ’nd you, now, we settles this 
Jerstand?”’ 
v understood. 
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NDERSTOOD with no suggestion 
doubt. The look on Truby Cole’s 
de that clear; and there was the 
, Truby dandled in his hand. Its 
kept on poking back and forth 
usly, as if the man behind it itched 
the trigger. Farlow gave a growl. 
) that gun. I’m not armed.” He 
wn his hands as he spoke. “If 
olanning to murder me in cold 
0 on, shoot!” 
‘ Cole didn’t shoot. 
aw out, he curled his lip a little 
“Got grit, ain’t ye?” Farlow’s 
was another growl; and Truby 
dhim for a moment, his eyes venge- 
Jal, you’ll need it afore you gits 
fwith me, hear?” ~ ~\ 
t d’you want?” rasped| Farlow 


ew, however, without asking; and 
he had said nothing-at the time— 
kn valley when Judy Caswell had 
out of sight while Cole passed—he 
)un to remember stories he’d heard. 
(led, too, a night at Sim Fessenden’s 
a swift fury of violence Cole had 
mself on a knot of men standing at 
‘ar. It was something said about a 
geet had roused him—a word or 
a derisive laugh; and though Far- 
i had no part in it, the man’s 
silent frenzy was something to be 
ered. It was so, too, though Truby 
d stood no chance against that rab- 
afore a well-aimed bottle from be- 
e bar stretched him out he nearly 
ed the man who’d raised the laugh. 
w, his upper lip drawn back and his 
trowed and glinting, Truby took a 
two forward. 
i knows what I want! I saw you 
ly, her ‘nd you; ’nd I laid out then 
a bullet into you. Back in Pinto 
| lets on you was shinin’ up to her; 
[sughs. Wot’d she be a-doin’, I sez, 
tin’ it with any pup of a dude, a 
Yum besides! I was fooled, it looks; 
|t’s wot gits my insides!”’ 
\wwas white. It all was true enough, 
kept his head. ‘Never mind about 
le. You and I can settle this later; 
’s back there in that cabin, hurt. 
why I’m heading over the mountain 
.)t’s to get help. You’ve got a horse— 
le ours too; and you know your way 
this hell. Now are you going to do 
lg, or aren’t you? If you're not, 


tly Cole gave the gun a sudden flirt. 
‘where you are, feller! Move yer 
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foot again ’nd I’lllam you!” He peered at 
Farlow from under his hat brim. “‘Hurted, 
you say—her?” 

Farlow could see his face. It had altered 
somewhat, though it still was wried in hate. 
“Yer lyin’!’”’ snarled Truby Cole, though 
his tone broke uncertainly. ‘‘ Yer layin’ to 
wiggle out 0’ wot you ’nd me’s a-goin’ to 
settle. Hurted or not, if she is, us two has 
business together; ’nd I'll tell it to y’ 
again. On’y one of the two of us is a-goin’ 
off this yere mountain; so say yer prayers, 
feller, if ye’ve got ary.” 

Farlow could have cursed. Dusk already 
was falling. Before he could speak, though, 
Truby Cole leaped a step toward him, his 
mouth working, the leap as active as a 
spider’s. The gun was thrust again at Far- 
low’s waist, though Cole still didn’t jerk the 
trigger. “‘Are her and you married?’’ he 
snarled. 

Farlow’s face was white. ‘“What’s that 
to you?’”’ he growled. 

The gun gave another savage jab at him. 
“ Answer, you hear?”’ 

Farlow answered “No.” 

“You a-goin’ to?” 

ce No.”’ 

The hillsides crashed as a spurt of flame 
leaped from the gun in Truby Cole’s hand. 
Farlow, though, had kept his wits. His eye 
on Truby’s face, he had seen the quiver 
that shot over it, and he leaped aside. But 
again the dusk was lit with a stabbing jet 
of flame, the hills boomed once more with 
the crash, and Farlow felt something sear 
his side like heated steel. Before Truby 
Cole again could pull the trigger, he closed 
with him; and in the gathering darkness 
they fought. 

By luck more than otherwise, as Farlow 
leaped forward, he had managed to knock 
aside the gun; and as it exploded a third 
timethe bulletsped by harmlessly. Knocked 
off his balance, too, the man he struggled 
with, though more lithe and stronger than 
himself, wasmomentarily at a disadvantage. 
Farlow clutched the hand that held the gun, 
shoving it aside; and with his elbow crooked 
about the man’s neck he thrust him back- 
ward. Stumbling, Truby Cole sought to 
save himself; and the gun flew from his 
hand. Then, locked together, the two 
crashed to the earth. 

There was no science or skill in the way 
they fought. They struggled silently, striv- 
ing savagely to get at each other’s throat. 
A maniac now, Truby Cole raked Farlow’s 
face with a claw, his fingers fumbling as 
they tried to reach Farlow’s eyes. Though 
Farlow could have screamed with the pain 
of it, he gritted his teeth and fought back. 
The loose rock on the slope was steep and 
yielding; and legs and arms meshed to- 
gether, they rolled like a log down the in- 
cline. “You filthy dog!’”’ cursed Farlow, 
sobbing. Again Truby Cole had gone at 
his eyes; and the blood streaming from him, 
he battered blindly at the white, venomous 
face pressed close to his. He was on top at 
one time, Truby Cole at another. They 
went on rolling. 

How long they fought nobody knows. 
They were alone, the fog screening them in 
its blinding folds, while beyond that was 
only the desert of silent, houseless hills. 
Farlow’s breath came from him in sobs, his 
lungs scalded as it whistled from him. He 
had only one thought—to conquer. He 
was battling for his life—that must have 
been clear to him; yet the fact was not 
uppermost. It was to conquer, then go on. 
His head swam, and though he was weaken- 
ing rapidly his courage still was unbroken. 
To fight, to win, then to go on again! With 
a heave he got himself uppermost again; 
and one hand knitted in the other’s throat 
he lashed madly at the white, savage face 
snarling up at him. Then, in the midst of 
it, all at once Farlow felt the ground give 
beneath them. 

They were falling, falling. A scream 
wrenched itself from Farlow. The slope 
they struggled on ended abruptly in a drop; 
and where the drop ended, he could only 
surmise. He clutched wildly at the air. 
Then, for the moment he had the sense of 

turning over and over; and with a crash 
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they struck, Truby Cole beneath. To Far- 
low’s wonder he found himself still alive. 

In a haze he crawled to his feet. His 
eyes were blinded with blood; and totter- 
ing drunkenly, he clung to a bowlder for 
support while a spasm of sickness left him 
still more giddy and spent. Truby Cole had 
not moved. Screaming once when they 
struck, he had rolled over on his face; and 
he lay still now, his arms and legs sprawled. 
Whether he was dead Farlow didn’t know; 
and he cared little. Only one thought was 
in his mind—he must get on. Darkness 
was drawing down, the night grew near; 
and wiping the blood from his eyes he 
turned and lurched back up the slope. 
Overhead the gray scud again had ob- 
scured the high shoulder of the horseback; 
but he plunged along blindly, stumbling 
against the rocks and falling, only to get 
up and go on again. In his side the wound 
made by the bullet burned like a coal, but 
he still went on. 

He still was going when night came, the 
rain and the darkness shutting in on the 
mountain. 

XIX 

IGHT, darkness and the rain. Rough 

weather out in among the hills. Down 
in the valley, bank-high now and spreading, 
the Clawhammer boomed along, its voice 
sullen and ugly; though here above the 
timber line the roar of it dwindled into a 
hollow murmur, then was lost. There was 
only the shouting of the wind—that and 
the clink of the horse’s feet as it heaved 
itself over the ledges or gingerly picked a 
way across the slides of trap rock. In the 
growing dusk the going was slow and 
dangerous. 

“Rand!” Raising herself in the saddle 
Judy shouted it again, ‘‘ Rand! Rand!” 

Every little while she had done that. In 
the bustling wind, though, drowned out by 
the gusts that whooped and whistled in the 
rocks, the ery was flung back into her face. 
She still had kept on shouting though, call- 
ing, calling. 

From under his hat brim Dozey Lippitt 
watched her. He shook his head doggedly. 
‘’Tain’t no use, l’m telling ye. In this yere 
blow a man couldn’t hear no further’n you 
e’d heave a cat by th’ eyebrows. We'd best 
turn back, then tackle it again by day- 
lights.” 

Judy’s only answer was to raise herself in 
the saddle and shout again, “‘Rand! Oh, 
Rand!” 

The horse wrangler’s round face was dark 
with concern. He kept glancing about him 
uneasily. Only once before had he been in 
the Clawhammer country; and a plains- 
man entirely by experience he had a hearty 
respect for the hills, for the Clawhammer 
region in particular. Back at the cabin, 
there had been a rough time of it before he 
had givenin. Her haste feverish, Judy had 
demanded fiercely to set out at once; and 
Lippitt sullenly had refused. There was but 
one horse—his. Judy, too, was in no shape 
to travel. Her foot was crushed; and she 
might be otherwise injured too. The thing 
for him to do was to make a dash out to the 
Cayuse for help. ‘‘And leave him?” she 
cried. 

Lippitt had tried to argue. She would 
not listen though. Instead, she was striv- 
ing to clamber into the saddle when he 
caught her by the shoulder. If she was 
bound to start, at least let him take time to 
scout around and see if he couldn’t find the 
horses Truby Cole had run off. No go, 
however. She wouldn’t wait even for that; 
and his face sullen, Lippitt cast a glance up 
the slope down which he had just come. It 
would be dark by the time they reached the 
crest; and he would be damned if he stirred 
foot till daylight. “Be damned then!” she 
gritted between her teeth; and she was in 
the saddle, her face pasty with the agony it 
had cost her, when he caught the horse by 
the head. “Let go!’’ she shrilled. 

With the loose ends of the reins she struck 
at him. Lippitt, though, clung fast. The 
horse reared, frightened by the struggle; 
and Judy lashed out with the reins again. 
They struck Lippitt across the face, the 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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What a gift for aman 


How many occasions when 
the Jantzen knitted coat is 
just the thing he needs! 
Around the house or at the of- 
fice it is comfortable and good 
looking. On the train or for 
motoring, its comfort is indeed 
appreciated. It fits neatly under 
the coat when needed for added 
warmth. Convenient for the 
chance golf game. Truly the gar- 
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wear anywhere.” 

“Jantzen yarn” —only the long- 
est, strongest wool fibres, combed 
straight and knitted with the fa- 
mous “Jantzen stitch” —insures 
a quality and style permanence 
never before attained in a knit- 
ted coat. 

At his favorite store in latest 
shades and patterns. Send for 
descriptive folderand sample of 
Jantzen-stitch fabric. Dealers— 
Write or wire. We ship promptly 
by prepaid express. 
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pen, and it is light in weight 


The first pen was a dainty quill. The ultimate perfection 
of the writing tool idea is a light weight fountain pen 
that is an infallible performer. Radite, a new jewel- 
like material, practically unbreakable, has made that 
possible. And the Lifetime pen is made of Radite. 
Light in weight, beautiful in appearance, a masterpiece 
in mechanical construction, with a writing point that is 
unconditionally guaranteed for a lifetime, it was in- 
evitable that this remarkable instrument should rapidly 
advance to its present outstanding, leadership. A real 
American success. Today at better dealers everywhere, 


“Lifetime” pen, $8.75 —pencil, $4.25—BZuaranteed. Others lower 
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Miicsect from Page 139) 

sing an angry welt; ‘and his hat 
face white he looked up at her. 
% me I’m a-thinkin’ on; _hit’s 
» knowed senst you was so high. 
jell nd back fur you, Judy gal; 
ie breath. If we goes we gotta 
sady ’nd a’ outfit.” 

yoke Lippitt had drawn a hand 
yver the welt on his face, and all 
broke. “‘ Help me down, Dozey,” 


ed. 
helped her down. She clung to 
mately, her arms wound about 
ier head buried on his shoulder. 
+a storm of dry gasping sobs, she 
yand stroked his face. ‘I didn’t 
yozey!”’ she wailed. ‘‘I didn’t go 
like that! Forgive me. I’m so 
om” 
awkwardly had patted the un- 
id on his shoulder. “Now thur, 
d soothed. 
ye on sobbing. “‘ You’re so good 
zey,” she wept; and Lippitt had 
head another reassuring pat. 
Jog figgers t’ be so,” he returned. 
ee she was quieted, the horse 
yad gone hurriedly to work. Half 
iter they had set out on the way. 
interval, the time hurried, a new 
2ome to goad her on to haste. It 
liscovery made in getting ready 
yan they set out to follow and find 
only a fragment of the food. The 
1e stores he had left for her; and 
be out of food long before he got 
-ailroad—if heever did. “Hurry!” 
urged, her face white. “Hurry, 
On the way up the slope, though, 
iardly spoken. Her broken foot 
imply from the stirrup, and her 
ed with pain as the horse lurched 
own timber and the rocks; yet 
‘no complaint. A mile from the 
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camp she had begun to raise her voice and 
shout. The echoes, however, were the only 
answer tothatiterated cry, “Rand! Rand!” 

It all was futile and forlorn. It was futile, 

too, in more ways than one; even if her cry 
had been heard by the man astray there in 
the hills and he had turned and come back, 
what good would that have been to her? 
She had lost him, hadn’t she? At any rate, 
the news the horse wrangler had brought 
‘back with him was true enough. Crack- 
brained to the last, Harbison had, in fact, 
neglected to have his will legally witnessed; 
and as Lippitt had said, it was not worth 
the paper it was written on. However, 
though it wasn’t, and though Judy Caswell, 
too, again was nothing but a penniless no- 
body, her mind hardly had dwelt on that. 
Out astray there in the hills was the man 
himself. He never would be hers, but he 
mustn’t die there. Whatever befell her she 
must find him; and her mouth working, she 
raised her face to the gray, dripping skies. 
It was not to pray though. She had prayed 
once; and if her prayer had been heard, it 
would be answered. It was to shout again, 
“Rand! Rand!” 

No answer. 

She led. Urging on the horse, she never 
halted. At all hazards Rand Farlow must 
be found before he got over the horseback 
and went astray in the blind tangle of 
gulches and box cafions that lay beyond the 
other slope. Afoot, Dozey Lippitt had to 
urge himself to renewed effort to keep up 
with her. Walking, too, was a painful 
novelty for a man like him, born, it might 
be said, in a saddle; and he had on besides 
his high-heeled range boots, poor gear for 
the business of scrambling over mountain 
tops. But only once did Lippitt utter a 
protest. It was after they had left the 
timber line and were crawling along over 
the bare rock toward the crest—that mo- 
ment when he begged her to turn back and 
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try again at daylight. Darkness had shut 
down, and even to get back to the cabin 
would tax all his resources; yet her only 
reply had been to bend forward in the 
saddle and shout again against the wind. 

Lippitt knew the truth now if he’d had 
any doubt of it before; and he glanced 
about him fearfully, frightened by the dark 
and the peril in which he found himself. 
Peril or not, she would keep on going till she 
dropped. 

After that he no longer wasted breath in 
remonstrances. He had need for his breath. 
Though the dark hid all, blotches of white 
stood out rawly on his burned wind-bitten 
face; and in that high altitude the thin air 
came wheezing from his throat, his lungs 
burning. All at once he stopped. “I’m 
tuckered—all gone!” he gasped. “I— 
J ——”’ Then he stopped again; and his 
head jerked back, he glanced about him 
wildly. ‘‘What’s that?” cried Lippitt 
sharply. 

The girl on the horse had heard it too. 
She snatched at the reins, dragging her 
horse to a standstill; and a cry, shrill and 
frantic, leaped from her. It was the same 
cry she had gone on shouting all the way up 
the mountain; but now there came an an- 
swer. Small and broken, asobbing whimper, 
it rose from among the rocks almost under- 
foot; and tossing the reins over the horse’s 
head, Judy slid to the ground with another 
cry. 

In the lee of the bowlder Dozey Lippitt 
struck a match. Then the match went out, 
its flame expiring in a gust that whipped 
along the slope. However, the brief spark 
had served its purpose. A huddled shape 
was propped up against the bowlder; and 
out of the dark a battered face, pasty white 
and smeared with blood, stared up at them. 

It was Truby Cole. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE PASSING OF THE RANCHES 


a few illustrations are enough. In 
re are somewhat more than 52,- 
ieres of land, of which~1,715,000 
about 3.5 per cent, are improved. 
z to a circular, Number 49 of the 
icultural Experiment Station, “‘it 
seem likely that more than about 
acres will ever be devoted to crop 
only 5 per cent of its total area 
of being tilled, Utah may just as 
the fact that 95 per cent of all its 
tbe utilized, if it is ever to be eco- 
7 utilized, in some other way than 
luction. 

tless ages ago when the land rose 
sea and was left in its present 
‘both as regards latitude and 
hy—ever since that day Utah was 
‘ed to obtain the agricultural in- 
m more than nine-tenths of its area 
the grazing of animals.” 

st way to visualize the future land 
‘Tizona is to look at a relief map. 
ten the Colorado River is com- 
armessed and Arizona gets its full 
water, one-seventh of the total 
he state is a large estimate of po- 
Tming land. The remainder is too 
peers for agriculture. At pres- 
‘afew hundred thousand acres are 
tivation. 


| Tillable Areas of Texas 
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has much larger tillable areas than 
Western states, but in one county 

0 acres it is estimated by the Agri- 
Experiment Station that only 12 
of the land will ever bear crops. 
at half of one per cent is cultivated. 
aisamong thelargest states in area, 
ably none has less rainfall or fewer 
{water supply, except for potential 
the Colorado. The Sierra Nevada 
is rise up between Nevada and the 
s carried in the clouds and fogs 
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from the Pacific Ocean. Besides, Nevada is 
ribbed by a dozen mountain ranges, and 
most of the state is at a high altitude. Of 
its nearly 71,000,000 acres not much more 
than 500,000 are as yet cultivated. As to 
the future, one of the leaders of affairs in 
the state said to the writer: 

“Tf all the available water were im- 
pounded and perfectly distributed, we might 
some day have 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 acres 
under the plow. That is the most we can 
expect fifty or a hundred years hence. 
There remain 68,000,000 or 69,000,000 
acres good only for grazing until the end of 
time, whatever you may think of the buc- 
caneer who rides in the saddle and hits on 
the head the little fellow who tries to raise 
turnips.” 

When we come to California the problem 
is more complicated. Already a large popu- 
lation is settled there, supported to a con- 
siderable degree by its great cultivated 
valleys. But California has a coast line of 
more than 900 miles, almost as far as from 
New York to Chicago, and an average 
width of more than 200 miles. Such are its 
extent and topographical variety that if we 
consider the state as a whole it is correct to 
say that only a fraction is settled, and not 
much over 10 per cent can ever be made fit 
for human habitation. Taking the most 
optimistic, the maximum figure, only one- 
twentieth of the state is now under culti- 
vation. 

Even at the present time, with so many 
of the old cattle ranches subdivided and 
with such an intensive cultivation of valu- 
able crops, it is estimated that more than 
94 per cent of the state is devoted directly 
or indirectly to the livestock industry. This 
includes, of course, the grain and alfalfa fed 
to stock, and all branches of the industry. 

A glance at a relief map will show that by 
far the greater portion of California con- 
sists of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
their foothills, the Coast Range, the Mo- 
have and Colorado deserts in the south and 


certain forested areas in the north. Some 
part of the two great deserts will be re- 
claimed when the Colorado River is har- 
nessed, but none of the mountains will ever 
be leveled by man’s effort for crop cultiva- 
tion, and even if they could be, it would be 
sheer suicide. 

The high country and the forests thereon 
must always remain as the sole means of 
water conservation for the great population 
along the coast and in the valleys. It takes 
nearly 90 per cent of the state of California 
to produce water for the small but thickly 
settled areas, and every forest fire increases 
the sum total of lands which can never be 
given over to any crop except forests, with 
livestock and recreation as side issues. And 
there have been years when more than 
500,000 acres were burned over. 


A World of Big Ranches 


Every fourteen newcomers, it is esti- 
mated, who settle in the state take for do- 
mestic purposes water that is needed for an 
acre of crops. Under these conditions it is 
not strange that the extreme optimistic 
estimate of the ultimate cultivated area, 
assuming that every drop of water is im- 
pounded, is 18,000,000 acres, or less than 
one-fifth of the total. 

“But we will be lucky,” said a foremost 
agricultural authority who is exceedingly 
favorable to the state, “if a hundred years 
from now we have 12,000,000 acres. In the 
great mountain areas cattle will range as 
long as they will in Wyoming, or as long as 
the moon will shine.” 

So it may be said that with its rough and 
prodigious mountain steeps, not only in the 
eastern or Sierra region, but for 500 miles 
along its coast the passing of the ranches, 
even in California, is relative only, and 
from the very nature of its climate and 
topography can be only that. Thus a world 
of big ranches, often of 25,000 to 60,000 
acres, is still to be found within the state, 
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and in a few cases there are even larger 
holdings. 

But ranching, like any other industry, is 
subject to change, and it would be idle to 
deny that economic forces are pressing hard 
upon the greater cattle holdings in Cali- 
fornia, especially where the land is in the 
fertile valleys or close to centers of popu- 
lation. For curiously enough numerous 
frontier ranches have hung on right up to 
the present, with cities actually clamoring 
at their gates. 

Twelve miles north of Santa Monica, one 
of the seacoast suburbs of Los Angeles, 
stretches the Malibu Ranch, some twenty 
miles long and from a half to two and a half 
miles in width, washed by the shores of the 
Pacific its entire distance. Efforts to build 
highways through the property resulted for 
a long time in seemingly endless litigation 
between the owner, a woman of great 
wealth, and the authorities. Some 1500 
head of cattle at last accounts still were 
ranging on this old and, despite its nearness 
to large cities, inaccessible Spanish grant. 
But also at last accounts the owner had en- 
gaged an architect to transform it into a 
residential beach center, and the dispute 
with the county seemed to hinge largely on 
whether the land wanted for a highway was 
worth $1,000,000 or so more or less. 

As population increases, grazing property 
at high altitudes or on shore fronts becomes 
of value for recreational purposes. One of 
the historic ranchos of the southwest is that 
founded at an early day by the pioneer, 
Capt. J. J. Warner, in the mountains back 
of San Diego. For years it was a way sta- 
tion for the settlers, the only house in the 
long desert stretch between Yuma and San 
Diego. Although still a ranch, this property 
is today a valuable source of water supply 
for large cities below, and will probably be- 
come in course of time a great game pre- 
serve. 

The large holdings are sometimes found 
to contain in their mountain areas valuable 
medicinal springs, to which no one paid any 
attention in earlier days, but which may 
become great spas when population catches 
up. I visited one such place, where on the 
porch of a residence across the street from 
the enormous hotel building, sat the aged 
pioneer who first ran cattle in that region, 
dreaming of the old days, while his up-to- 
date, businesslike nephew showed me all 
the modern improvements of a first-class 
hotel. 

Another ranch controls an entire moun- 
tain pass through which runs one of the 
most important of the state highways, and 
revenue from camping and resort conces- 
sions is not only an important but a steadily 
growing item. Far more important, how- 
ever, than any of these details are the re- 
newed efforts about to be made by a banking 
syndicate to sell at least a portion of the 
Miller & Lux holdings, which shares with 
the King Ranch of Texas the distinction of 
being the largest in the United States. 


Wealth Grubbed Out of the Grass 


Early in October, 1925, Miller & Lux, 
Incorporated, owned 786,600 acres of land 
in California, in addition to about 200,000 
acres in Oregon, Utah, Idaho and Nevada, 
and leased very large additional areas. 
Around this corporation, formerly the in- 
dividual holdings of one Henry Miller, has 
raged, as much perhaps as anywhere else in 
this country, the whole controversy as to 
what is the best utilization, from the stand- 
point of public welfare, of large holdings of 
rural land. 

Numerous old-time residents of Cali- 
fornia have told the writer that in their 
opinion Henry Miller was the ablest man 
that has ever lived on the Coast. There is 
this much to be said for Miller, and another 
similar figure in California history, the late 
Henry Jastrow, as well as their counter- 
parts in other states, that if they had not 
grubbed wealth out of the grass there would 
have been no beginning to the institutions 
of the Far West. 

“They have made the country safe and 
possible for other folks,’ said one modern 
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and rather embittered cowman, ‘‘and these 
others came in and took it away from them.”’ 

Miller was a youthful immigrant from 
Germany at the time of the gold rush, but 
instead of hunting for gold, he decided to 
feed the miners. He started a little butcher 
shop in San Francisco, and from that small 
beginning got his start in the cattle business, 
buying land until the time of his death at 
an advanced age, well along in his eighties. 
Always when possible he purchased or ac- 
quired through homesteading theriver lands 
avoided by others, so it is said, because of a 
supposed malarial threat. Always hesought 
for grass and water, and ultimately came to 
control more water rights, including whole 
rivers, probably than any other man in the 
United States. 

Land was to be had for absurdly low 
prices or none at all. One of the early cattle 
barons acquired the title of ‘‘Commodore”’ 
because he sat in a rowboat and had himself 
pulled by horses over land which could be 
acquired under the Swamp and Overflow 
Act only provided one went over it ina boat. 

Another great landholding, that of Tevis 
and Haggin, early mining pioneers, was 
growing up coincident with Miller’s. Ulti- 
mately the two groups clashed over the 
control of whole rivers, and their titanic 
quarrel was finally settled in the famous 
199-page Supreme Court decision of April 
26, 1861, in the litigation of Charles Lux— 
Miller’s one partner—versus James B. 
Haggin. This, one of the most famous of 
all water decisions, left both the great hold- 
ers in possession of immense water rights. 


Legends About Miller 


When Lux died Miller bought out his 
heirs. He would not sell any of his land to 
raise the funds, or rather, when his bankers 
insisted upon his selling, he would dispose 
of an acre in one place only to buy ten else- 
where. Ultimately he came to own slaugh- 
terhouses, packing plants, sheep as well as 
cattle ranches, hog, chicken and turkey 
farms, vast fields of grain, and hay, banks, 
stores, lumberyards, warehouses, water- 
works, and asystem of dams, canals, ditches 
and the like for supplying water to irrigate 
300,000 acres. At one time there were 
fourteen affiliated corporations, and many 
towns and settlements had to be provided 
for. 

Miller was a real land baron and made no 
bones of the fact. Evidently he was not the 
owner of whom this story is told: Receiving 
a letter from one of his superintendents to 
the effect that ‘‘ the real cause of our trouble 
is this fellow who adjoins us on the north— 
or south or east or west—and I suggest buy- 
ing him out,’’ he replied: 

“T don’t see the use in buying him out, 
for I guess I’m always going to have neigh- 
bors.” 

Miller was more like W. L. Vail, who 
went out to Arizona when the Apaches were 
on the warpath and subsequently acquired 
great holdings in both Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. He settled first on those superb 
grassy uplands around what is now Pata- 
gonia, in the southern part of Arizona, and 
called his place the Empire Ranch. 

“Why?” asked his wife. 

“Because,” he replied, “it will be an 
empire some day,” and the present Vail 
holdings in the two states, under the owner- 
ship of four sons, are little short of that. 

Pioneers of Miller’s type had no other 
outlet except land ownership. Today they 
would be captains of industry owning a con- 
trolling interest in various companies. But 
land was their only form of expression in 
early Western days. Practically speaking, 
there were no bonds or stocks. In any case 
Miller was more than equal to his task. He 
was of the type of James J. Hill, with the 
larger vision and at the same time an apti- 
tude for infinitesimal detail. He could go 
instantly from the largest subject to the 
smallest. 

Miller was a king who needed no prime 
minister or court chamberlain. Most of his 
time was spent in traveling from one ranch, 
or one headquarters, to another, inspecting 
every detail. Sometimes he traveled by 
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railroad, but usually on horseback or in a 
buggy behind a fast team. He covered 
enormous distances in this way, surprising 
his superintendents and foremen by appear- 
ing unexpectedly on the scene. It is said 
he would almost reach his ranches at night- 
fall, but instead of going in would sleep in a 
hay stack and show up at four or five the 
next morning to see if the day were starting 
right at that particular place. 

One legend regarding the devotion to 
his vast interests of a cattle baron of the 
‘Miller type is to the effect that he was 
married in the evening, but got up at one in 
the morning, leaving his bride, to start on 
an inspection trip, from which he did not 
return fora month. It may not be true, but 
a leading Californian told me that this man 
would even descend at an early hour upon 
the Chinese cook in one of his hundreds of 
ranch houses and complain because the 
potatoes were not peeled close enough. 

“Why waste my money?” he exclaimed. 

Thrifty and unyielding to the last degree 
in business matters, Miller was kind and 
generous to his employes. Possessed of no 
book learning, he had an uncanny memory 
for details. Regarding Miller, as well as 
Jastrow and other early cattle barons, a 
thousand anecdotes are to be heard, if one 
cares to listen. Many of these are too 
legendary to attach to any name, but too 
good not to repeat. 

In the old age of one such man, it is said 
that the heir to the property reported regu- 
larly that all was going well. The old man 
could not leave his bed to look after things 
for himself, but finally he sent for one of his 
experienced foremen to check up on the in- 
formation he was getting. 

“T sent for you,’”’ he told the foreman, 
“because they tell me everything is going 
well. I know they are lying, because I 
never knew everything to go well.” 

“Ts it true, Mr. Blank, that you own half 
of California?” is the question which tra- 
dition says was put to one of these cattle 
barons by an interviewer. 

“Yes,” was the blunt reply. ‘And if my 
son were any d good I would own the 
other half.” 

Miller was the object of countless attacks, 
both to the title to his lands and the rights 
to the water of the San Joaquin River, 
which his corporation still substantially 
controls. No concern has ever been in- 
volved in more litigation, in large part no 
doubt the inevitable result of owning such 
extensive property. 

“Miller and his heirs have given the 
lawyers on this coast more work than any- 
one else,’’ said a defender of the company. 
“Miller bought grass cheaply in the early 
days, when every one else was asleep, and 
grass meant water. Naturally when they 
woke up they raised the devil.” 


The Tejon Ranchos 


For a long period Miller’s heirs have tried 
to retain the property intact in memory of 
its founder, but increasing taxes, the diffi- 
culty of managing it as he did and the un- 
wieldy size and variety of the operations 
have forced at least the beginnings of efforts 
to liquidate. With the improvement of ad- 
joining properties and the multiplication of 
irrigation districts, it becomes less eco- 
nomic as time goes on to retain valuable 
and irrigable valley lands for grazing pur- 
poses. 

To the outsider it seems passing strange 
that Miller & Lux is not one of the world’s 
richest corporations as the result of oil. It 
owns much land close to some of the richest 
oil fields in the state. But Miller was look- 
ing for water and grass, not for oil. He 
began his acquisitions before oil was thought 
of, and much of the oil is found in sections 
which have little or no water available for 
stock. Miller, Lux and Tevis could all have 
bought the richest oil counties in the center 
of the state for fifty cents or a dollar an 
acre if they had known anything about oil. 

But though Miller & Lux has not become 
a great oil company, the fact remains that 
large landholdings in or near populous val- 
leys contain fascinating possibilities of 
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wealth which are always danglin, 
the owners. The three largest rar 
ings in the state, next to Miller &: 
those built up by Tevis and Ha 
Kern County Land and Cattle Com 
the Tejon Ranchos, belonging toag 
Los Angeles business men, and they 
holdings of Mr. William Randolph 
the publisher. Each of these } 
amounts to about 300,000 acres, _ 
The Tejon Ranchos consist of ag 
original Spanish grants acquired by 
Beale of the Union Army, who was 
California by President Lincoln att 
of the Civil War. It was General Be 
went across the desert with the 
camel corps. He camped in the Tej 
through the Sierra Madre Mountai 
became familiar with the Spanish g 
the lower end of the San Joaquin 


just to the north of the Pass. 
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Every Type of Climate 


Among his duties was that of su 
general of the territory. Aftera tim 
cided to buy, at nominal figures, se 
the great holdings in the lower end 
valley from their Spanish owners, 
Lincoln saw the maps that Beale ha 
of the territory, he noticed the nam 
general on so much of the land that 
marked: efi) 

“He is evidently monarch of 
surveys.” a € 

It is doubtful if any landholding 
ilar size presents such great variety 
Tejon. The altitude varies from 
5000 feet, and consequently there i: 
type of climate and a score of neyer 
streams. There is even a village 
primitive Indians, who have lived 
property since before the white me 
and now reside in a huge oak grove 
The present owners, who boug 
property from General Beale’s heir 
years ago, naturally would like to fi 
only oil but many other kinds of m 
on their land. They frankly expres 
hopes of boundless wealth to come, 
any case know there is much timber 
higher altitudes. They believe also tl 
cause of the water and variety of s 
climate almost any crop can be m 
grow. 7: 

Although a variety of er 
grown near the ranch headquarters | 
of employes, the great bulk of the la 
never grown a crop except th 
grasses. First conducted as a shi 
and at the present time solely a 
ranch, for a century or more it he 
managed in the old-fashioned Spanis 
with never a thought of agricultu 
present manager being a courtly me 
that nationality. : 

The present owners, howevel 
men responsible for much of the 
the metropolitan area of Los Ang 
is only a question of time when t 
least attempt to subdivide pa ol 
ancient holdings. The report that a 
adjoining the great estate has mai 
profits in one year from cotton on 
as the 300,000 acre domain had 
cattle in the same time is one 
the owners are considering from ever 
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ceivable angle the more intensive usé 


to keep such increased wealth 
made.” 

But whatever the agricultural 
division possibilities of this ran 
the owners control one of the few 
tween the mountains that separate 
ern from Central California. 
state highway between the 
bisects their property for fifty or sl 
No power line, or oil-pipe 1 
there are several, or new railroai 
through without paying tribute 
ent owners of this old Spanish r 

Mr. Hearst is the only cattl 
California who seems to be sw 
rectly against the current. T 
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ling and subdividing, or planning to 
some such future disposition of the 
tillable portions of their land, or to 
parts of it into residential uses, the 
yaper publisher is apparently always 
»market for more. If the statements 
ponsible cattlemen are to be believed, 
syer sells and continually buys at 
; often double those considered profit- 
rom a technical grazing standpoint. 
. Hearst owns some sixty-five miles of 
front, his immense holdings com- 
g the mountainous wilderness south 
:Monterey Peninsula. Practically no 
penetrate this virgin country, and its 
ness is so accentuated that the total 
er of cattle run cannot be anything 
s large as on areas of*similar size but 
sting of land of a more mixed char- 
But though the immediate return 
such an investment in a period of 
ne depression in the industry cannot 
ge, the possibility of future increment 
ch vast landholdings might well ap- 
‘9 aman possessed of ample resources. 


| Romance That is Bunk 


assemble an immensity of virgin 
when others are engrossed in the per- 
4g and far from romantic details of 
vision and irrigation-district promo- 
must be a fascinating occupation. 
the future value of the scenic mag- 
m4 of this country may be when 
wre of various kinds forces highways 
ss fastnesses, no man can guess. 

‘m time to time the large landowners 
lifornia have come in for much criti- 
ie the ground that their failure to 
vide more rapidly has hindered the 
ypment of the state. This controversy 
ha than local interest because the 
involved, varying only in degree and 
kind, is to be found in every part of 
ountry. 

in if covered briefly I think the sub- 
oi easily be given a much closer 


ny than it usually receives. There is 
iying that the grazing industry has its 
‘ defects. Large cattle and sheep 


igs present for solution a dreary socio- 
problem. Much of the romance that 
ies to the cowboy is bunk. He is in 
7 a workman who lives and works 
‘such gruelling conditions that he 
\ old ahead of his time. 
‘ides, the movies, short stories and 
3 all falsely assume that cowboys are 
)olething. Relatively speaking, in the 
{ country sheep are in the ascendant 
wattle, and therefore the sheep herder 
nore important social and economic 
than the cowboy. But not even the 
oxaggerated picture ever attaches any 
ice to a Basque sheep herder. 
Niurally there are comparatively few 
non a great cattle or sheep ranch, and 
‘ection is not intensive enough to en- 
the tax base to a point where ex- 
£e public improvements can be made. 
é other hand it is a question whether 
lial pressure to break up such holdings 
| brings about the desired result. What 
/ittleman says is that if his land is 
fitted to produce asparagus natural 
will in time see that asparagus is 
_ there. 
at he objects to is having real-estate 
2rs induce settlers to come in and at- 
| to raise crops, at which occupation 
10 often fail. For of course the sub- 


ion has raised the price of land and the 
te, making the cattleman’s task that 
( harder thereafter. 
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better than the cattleman that the whole 
Far West is filled with wrecks of dry farm- 
ers, homesteaders of the desert and other 
varieties, colonies and colonists, and set- 
tlers of every description, even of the irri- 
gationist variety. But always the price of 
land and taxes have been shoved up. 

Just because a piece of land is not occu- 
pied for the moment does not mean it is not 
used. A ranch is almost always a group of 
tracts of land at varying altitudes and 
having different climates and types of feed. 
One is summer range, another is winter 
range and a third may be used only in 
spring and fall. 

Frequently the rancher might sell a choice 
piece of well-watered land suited for grow- 
ing this or that crop, or he might plant it 
himself. 

“Why should one firm own all this won- 
derful alfalfa land?”’ asks the unthinking 
traveler. But the whole unit goes to pieces 
if the owner sells out the core or puts it to 
another use. He may keep his cattle on 
desert land in a wet season, but they have 
to go to the green spot in a drought. It is 
as if the owner of a teaming outfit sold or 
subdivided his harness and then expected 
to do business as usual with the horse and 
wagon, but without the harness to hold 
them together. 

Because a farm of 160 acres supports a 
family in the Middle West, or a much 
smaller area of irrigated and intensively 
planted land will produce the same income 
in California, some people jump to the 
wholly illogical conclusion that a cattleman 
is a baron because he uses thousands of 
acres. But the necessary family unit in 
grazing is practically always well up in the 
thousands, where it is in the tens in irriga- 
tion and a hundred or two in Middle 
Western farming. 

With the presumable exception of Mr. 
Hearst there is not a large landowner in 
California who has not on numerous oc- 
casions for years past had his lands studied 
with a view to more intensive use. But 
such owners know by experience as well as 
observation that ranch land cannot be 
turned into farms by the mere act or gesture 
of subdivision, a common fallacy which has 
been responsible for untold misery. 


No Spontaneous Migration 


It is one thing to take a trainload or 
automobile caravan of clerks or superan- 
nuated professional men to a tract of raw 
land, and under the influence of free bar- 
becues, high-powered salesmanship and 
many signs and banners, induce them to 
make a small payment down. But it is an- 
other thing for them to become successful 
farmers and for the landowner to get all 
of the payments due him. 

It is easy to sell land, but it is hard to 
make it stay sold. From the very nature 
of the case also it is difficult to attract set- 
tlers who have ample resources, and there 
is a long record of failures of land projects 
because the inexperienced farmers do not 
have the necessary reserves. Nor is it 
possible to sell large tracts of land without 
burdening them with the overhead expense 
of the selling. As L. C. Gray, economist in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has 
said in a recent official publication of the 
Department of Agriculture: 

“Land settlement no longer consists of 
the spontaneous migration of population to 
virgin public lands of high quality. At pres- 
ent it is largely induced by the ceaseless 
activity of various classes of land-selling 
agencies seeking to profit by the sale of 
land. Owners of land, however unsuitable 
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for farming, are strongly impelled through 
the constant pressure of taxes and other 
carrying charges to sell it if possible. 

“Local communities appear to benefit by 
the immigration of settlers, even if they are 
unsuccessful in maintaining themselves on 
the land, and the unsuccessful settlers them- 
selves are often eager to unload on another 
wave of immigrants. If outside investors or 
public agencies can be induced to under- 
take works of reclamation, there results at 
least a temporary increase in community 
prosperity, as the result of the expenditure 
of funds in the community.” 

The manager of one of the largest land 
and cattle companies in California said that 
owners like those he represented should be 
regarded by the public as philanthropists. 

“Tt is far better to let natural conditions 
govern the breaking up of these holdings. 
The moment you try to force development 
too many farmers plant a crop and then 
there is overproduction and prices fall. We 
can sell only a limited amount of land 
legitimately for agricultural purposes. If 
these great holdings were all thrown upon 
the market it would only depress the value 
of farm products. Farmers in California 
couldn’t possibly succeed if every acre ca- 
pable of growing crops were suddenly de- 
voted to that purpose.” 


Another Side to the Story 


New settlers are supposed to bring wealth 
to the real-estate agents, builders, mer- 
chants, banks and professional men in a 
community. They are eagerly sought in 
many thousands of communities, but the 
fact is sometimes overlooked that such 
prosperity as the community now enjoys 
is based upon the prices received by the 
farmers already there. A cattleman who 
lives in one of the desert-and-mountain 
states that lie east of California, made this 
salient comment: 

“Why not let natural laws govern the 
development of agriculture? If there is a 
demand the crops will be produced. Why 
must we always have this cramming in of 
production in advance of the market for it? 
This state will get nothing out of the new 
X reclamation project except the construc- 
tion money. The only large reclamation 
project already in the state is the Y project. 
You know what a hard time they have had, 
and how they have turned from one thing 
to another, finally to dairying. Yet what 
will the X project do except throw in an- 
other bunch of dairymen to compete with 
them? 

“They are always running after a new 
crop in these land development projects. 
The market becomes overcrowded with one 
project, so they are obliged to try another. 
Yet one of our senators actually filibustered 
against the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill at the last session of Congress 
until he could get favorable consideration 
of the new X project!”’ 

There is another side no doubt to the 
story of reclamation and agricultural over- 
production. But whatever sins the cattle 
and sheep rancher may be guilty of, and no 
doubt he has them to his debit like the rest 
of us, he is nothing like as culpable of not 
using the lands of the West as the super- 
ficial observer seems to think. He may 
abuse them, which is quite another story, 
but the assumption that our natural re- 
sources are not being employed unless they 
are devoted to intensive town-lot or small- 
farm development is the result of shallow 
reasoning. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Atwood. 
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Joseph smiled. His irritation was gone. 
If Monsieur dined with children—it was 
not bad, that! The voice was kind. More- 
over, it was a pleasure to hear French—the 
pure French of France—spoken, instead of 
the muttered, half-articulate Canadian 
French, which on paper is exactly the same 
language, but which in speech is so utterly 
different. Joseph himself spoke as his 
compatriots did, scarcely moving his lips, 
and mispronouncing habitually. But he 
was capable of appreciating the fine, crisp 
articulation of Monsieur Beaudry. A sud- 
den desire came over him. He wished to 
enter that dark room, to listen at the door, 
to hear not merely Monsieur Beaudry’s 
clear, penetrating voice, but the softer prat- 
tle of the children. If one might see the 
children—that would pay amply for a 
weary journey! 

He did not reflect. Boldly he squeezed 
through the opening between the doors and 
shut them after him. He tiptoed toward 
that farther door. Once he stumbled over 
a large chair, but luckily without noise. 
He reached the shut doors which were his 
goal. 

‘Louis,’ said Monsieur, “I have perhaps 
been harsh with Pierre. True, he is only 
ten. But when I was ten I was permitted 
to have a little wine. It is best to cultivate 
a fine taste early. You may pour out a very 
small glass of wine for Pierre, just a brandy 
glass, you understand.” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” said Louis. 

“You think I am acting wisely?” asked 
Monsieur, with an anxious note in his voice. 
“You understand, Louis, I wish my chil- 
dren to grow up as they should. You have 
some knowledge of the world; is it discreet, 
this which I do?”’ 

“Most discreet, Monsieur,” said Louis. 
“A young gentleman of ten should be 
taught to value fine wine and to despise 
strong drink. But as to the young lady, I 
should say 

“Precisely!’”? said Monsieur. “It is no 
use for you to pout, my pretty darling! 
Little girls like you are better without wine! 
Pierre, do not gulp. Sip it slowly—thus! 
One drinks a precious wine slowly, in order 
to savor every drop! What, my little 
Marie! You are weeping, my poppet? Has 
papa been cruel? Come here, ma petite! 
Kiss papa! There—a big hug! Allons! 
Now we are lovers again! Louis, you may 
go. Ishallring. But, one moment! What 
is the dessert?” 

“An ice, Monsieur, with fruit and little 
cakes.”’ 

“Aha! You hear, mes enfants! Clarice 
has been very good to us, down in her 
kitchen. Is it not so? Marie—little 
rogue—remember you ate too many cakes 
yesterday evening! You lacked little of be- 
ing ill. Tonight you must be careful—you 
too, Pierre, great glutton! Chut! You have 
spilled the wine on your jacket. Marie, my 
pet, what in the world has made that great 
scratch on your hand? The cat? DidI not 
warn you? All thesame, itisa pity! How 
soft your little hands are! Let me kiss the 
place—so a 

Joseph, listening, smiled. To think that 
one had reviled this good man who chat- 
tered so amiably to his little ones! That 
went to show how one misjudged people 
one did not know. 

“The dessert, Monsieur!” said Louis 
deferentially. ‘‘Possible that these portions 
are too large for the children. I can take 
them back and have Clarice make them 
smaller if you prefer.”’ 

“Dites donc, Pierre and Marie!” cried 
Monsieur gayly. ‘Are these glacés too 
large? You see the answer in their pretty 
eyes, Louis. Let them be as they are—you 
were young once yourself, n’est-ce pas? To 
the young, dessert is all of the dinner which 
matters. Regard, my Pierre! You have 
your sleeve in the plate. Observe how 
Marieeats. Itis a gentle art, this of dining, 
my children. One is not civilized until one 
learns to eat properly. You understand, 
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my dears, I do not scold because it is a 
pleasure. Non, it is because I wish you, 
Pierre, to be all that there is of a gentleman; 
you, ma petite Marie, must be a lady, 
comme pauvre maman! Ah! If she were 
only here “ 

Joseph heard him sigh deeply. His own 
eyes filled with tears. He was deeply 
touched. 

He had long since forgotten that he was 
in a sense an intruder, an eavesdropper. 
It was as if he were in the bosom of a charm- 
ing, high-bred family. 

“Mais, parbleu!”’ he thought. ‘“‘ What 
are they like, these children who are talked 
to and do not talk? My ’Toinette and 
Jeannot—fancy their being silent when an 
ice is being served! It is incredible!”’ 

His eye was close to the door. He wished 
to see these two children. He wished to see 
their father. He had forgotten discretion. 
He pulled the two sides of the door apart, 
ever so little. Ah! That was Monsieur! 
A beautiful old man, white haired, white 
bearded, in evening dress. What a benign 
face! One could not wish it different. His 
face was like a cameo, sharply cut, with 
keen blue eyes and pink skin. But he had, 
too, in addition to this look of race, which 
meant gentleness and kindness and courage, 
something more. Joseph searched his mind 
for a phrase for it. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige: c’est 
vrai, ca! Mais noblesse exige aussi!”’ That 
was it. Monsieur was generous and kind, 
but exacting also! He gave, but he also 
expected to receive. He was satisfied with 
nothing short of perfection. Joseph, peer- 
ing in through that narrow slit between the 
big doors, saw Monsieur frown, then say 
sharply: 

“Regard, Louis! Take the wine bottle 
away from Pierre. So, rascal, you thought 
you could have more while papa was not 
observing? Eh bien! You shall go to bed; 
without finishing your dessert too! I want 
no small thieves at my table—nor small 
drunkards either! Mayhap I was foolish to 
let him have it, eh, Louis?” 

Joseph saw a strange expression come 
over the old face—an expression of blank 
sadness. Monsieur seemed to speak as 
from far away. 

“What folly, Louis!” he exclaimed 
wearily. ‘‘I deceive myself to no purpose. 
You are good, my old one. You fall into 
my mood. Mais hélas! When I speak of 
les wrognes—the drunkards—I remember, 
and my heart is very old.” 

Joseph was touched without knowing 
why. But he was also curious. What sort 
of children were these who said nothing 
when the dessert was brought, who made no 
outery when sent to bed with the dessert 
uneaten? 

Imagine ’Toinette and Jeannot behaving 
so. Was it that the rich children were not 
permitted to talk at meals? 

““Thousand thunders!’’ he murmured to 
himself. ‘‘I must see with my own eyes 
what such paragons are like!” 

It was imprudent, no doubt. But Joseph 
was consumed by curiosity. He gave the 
folding doors a little jerk, so that the space 
was several inches wide. Then he stared. 


His mouth gaped. “Bon Dieu!” he whis- 
pered. There were no children there! 

On either side of the old man’s chair, at 
the table’s end, were two small chairs, with 
seats built high. In front of each, on the 
table, were plates and silver and shining 
glassware. On one side was a small glass of 
wine. At the other plate, lying carelessly 
on the table, was a child’s doll. This was 
Marie’s place; the other Pierre’s. 

But the desserts had not been touched. 
Louis quietly removed the plates from the 
boy’s side of the table. Monsieur had bur- 
ied his face in his hand, or rather, he 
shielded it, as one might do at prayer. 

“Does Monsieur desire ” began 
Louis. Then he stopped. His eyes, sud- 
denly lifted, had caught sight of Joseph 
Berthelet, the lawyer’s clerk, gaping at the 
two of them, master and man. 

**Parbleu!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Monsieur’s 
little play has an audience!”’ 

Monsieur looked up quickly. His eyes 
became points of steel. 

“Canaille!”’ he said. The word was a 
challenge and a threat. 

““Monsieur—”’ began Joseph, whose 
heart was in his throat. ‘‘I implore par- 
don, but ¥ 

“Canaille!’”’? repeated Monsieur. “‘Rub- 
bish of the street! Va-t-en! Get out! 
Louis, will you kick him out? If not, I’ll 
do it myself.” 

Louis caught Joseph’s arm roughly. 
“Come away, eavesdropper!”’ he cried in 
a furious voice. ,“I had forgotten about 
you. But I should have known by your 
hang-dog look that you came for no good 
purpose. How long have you been going 
through the house a-tiptoe? And what 
have you bagged? Let’s havea feel at your 
pockets, my fine fellow!’’ 

Louis was more than a match for Joseph 
physically, but his insults infuriated the 
lawyer’s clerk. 

“Thief yourself!’’ he shouted. “ Mon- 
sieur, I demand to be heard! I came here 
an hour ago, bringing papers to you from 
my firm: Clouet, Clouet and Regnier! 
I was told that I must wait! It is very 
well to be told to wait in a cold room, when 
your feet are wet, when you have had no 
dinner—is it not? But perhaps Monsieur 
has never had such an experience in his 
life. He is of the fortunate ones! Hh 
bien—that is all very well. Le bon Dieu 
has made some of us rich, and some poor. 
I do not complain of my fate. I have my 
Ninette, my ’Toinette and my Jeannot. 
One who has wife and children is not all 
unhappy. But, Monsieur, I do implore 
your pardon. I was looking to find a tele- 
phone, so that my Ninette should not be 
frightened. It is true, Monsieur! And 
then, I heard talk, pretty talk to children. 
Am I to blame if I listened, Monsieur? I 
am a father. I find pleasure in children. 
I did not see your little ones, Monsieur. 
That was a misfortune. But Monsieur has 
reason; I committed a fault. I should be 
shown the door. But, Monsieur, I am not 
canaille; I am not rubbish of the street. 
I have my little home—my family. I re- 
spect myself. Alors, I have finished. I go. 
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The papers for Monsieur I shall leay 
this chair. Pardon, Monsieur!” 

Perhaps never before in his life had 
eph made a speech so long, or so 
sioned. But he was roused to resent 
by Louis’ words. He was not use 
being called a thief, and he drew z 
when Louis said: 

“Come away now. You have 
Monsieur enough.”’ Louis tried to ¢ 
his arm to hurry his exit. Joseph st 
away the hand. 

“Very well, I come. 
me, lackey!”’ ; 

“Louis!”? Monsieur spoke sha 
firmly. ‘‘Leave us alone—this gentle 
and myself!’ 

The fire of battle died out of Loui 
He bowed and went out. 

“You desire to telephone, Monsie 
said M. Beaudry. “There is the instrun 
I demand pardon for keeping you wa 
so long.”’ 

Eagerly Joseph went to the teleph 
In his own little house was no instrun 
But next door, in the store of Mad 
Couture, one might leave a message, 
took up the instrument and called 
number. 

‘’Allo!’’ he said eagerly, over ani 
Then, in English: ‘‘I weesh to talk y 
comment? Parle-t-on francais?” His 
almost choked with relief. “It is you, t 
Ninette? You were waiting ld-bas? 
have telephoned to the office—everywl 
I am desolated to make you suffer, 
mignonne. But the affairs are the afi 
An important errand has brought m 
Outremont. I shall return when I 
But give the children their suppers, 
kiss them for papa, and put them to 
They are well? Que Dieu soit louél 
you, my little one? Eat also, and g 
bed; do not concern your little self & 
me. I shall arrive when I arrive, | 
understand; the affairs. Aw ’voir, ché 

He was like a man bursting with | 
and pleasure when he put down the 
phone. But the glow faded from 
countenance as he saw Monsieur sitti1 


But do not t 


‘the table and watching him keenly. — 


“A thousand thanks, Monsieur,” 
Joseph. “You understand—these we 
worry. Usually I come home as if byd 
work. You could set your watch bym 
come up the street. But this does 
terest Monsieur. If Monsieur will a 
these papers 

“The papers can wait, Monsieur — 

“Joseph Berthelet, Monsieur,” Jo 
supplied. i 

“Very well, M. Berthelet, I humbly 
you to forgive me my harsh words, a 
minutes since. I lost control of yf 
am ashamed.” i» 

“Tt was nothing,” said Joseph. “ 
truded.” 

“You have two children, then, 
Monsieur. “Their names are ——?” 

“-Toinette, Monsieur—that is to 
Antoinette. She is ten. She has 
curls and red cheeks. A strong, — 
child. Her hands areso willing—you¢ 
guess, Monsieur!” 

Joseph’s weak, pale face brightened. 
eyes were shining. cA 

“Then the boy?” suggested Monsiet 

“Jeannot? He is seven. He is not 
’Toinette. Yet he is a beautiful chil 
dreamer, Monsieur, with dark eyes 
thin cheeks and long slim hands. 
Monsieur, he can play a little on Mad 
Couture’s piano—ah, so beautifully! | 
the artist, he has a soul. "Tein 
heart. Jeannot has a sweet nature, 
wild, like a bird’s. He has a soul 
savez, l’ame d’un artiste, Monsie 
again I ask pardon, Monsieur. A 
bavard—aregular chatterer, Monsi 
he talks of his children. Monsie 
derstand; he has children of his 0 

Monsieur smiled gently, sadly. ; 
no children, my friend.” 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Continued from Page 148) 

; stared. ‘‘But—these infants to 
fonsieur talked? I do not under- 
\ thousand pardons, but—they are 
sieur’s children?” 

+ were mine,” said Monsieur 
“Tong, long ago. But that is 
{ gone. I lost them both, many 
Oo 

q thought of many things he might 
he refrained. One might talk of 
ngs. But of the death of children, 
ght one say? 

was along silence. Monsieur took 
apty glass from the table and with 
hands filled it from a cobwebby 


will have a little wine with me?” 
joned. Then, as an afterthought: 
wu have not eaten at all! Louis! 
bring M. Berthelet some of Clar- 
allent pea soup and some slices of 
7 I am forgetful, my friend. You 
ave reminded me.” 
sieur,” said Joseph, thoughtfully 
he glass in his hand, ‘“‘you are too 
ut I no longer drink wine. It isa 
” 


pect it,” returned Monsieur 
y. “But I—I drink because it 
» to remember.” 

sthe opposite effect with me,” said 
“Tt makes me forget. And to for- 
; is not well. One should always 
xr, even—pardon me, Monsieur— 
ch hurts. I have not lost my chil- 
e Dieu soit béni! But if I had, I 
lish to remember every little thing 
aem—their talk, their play, their 


‘eur was smiling gently. 

» have I not done so?” he asked. 
|; here is the little game I play 
ening in my loneliness. A stranger, 
-e, might think me mad. But I am 
;. It is only that in my loneliness 
énvented a diversion. And Louis 
withtheillusion. Here, on thisside, 
vurly haired Pierre! You are not to 
ay friend. You cannot see him—I 


‘arbleu! It is no hallucination if I 
ie it is only a game ‘te pam 
elephone buzzed sharply. Louis 


vard it. 
for Monsieur,” he said. Monsieur 


is it, then?’”’ he asked. ‘‘Ma- 
pee td 


Jame Robert,” said Louis. . ‘‘She 
| be in a hurry.” 

1 always is!”’ said Monsieur, com- 
this lips. ‘‘’Allo! C’est tot, alors? 
‘cupied, you understand. I have 
a7.’ He listened, frowning, for a 
le “Very well,” he said at last. 
i send it to you in the morning. 
ao not at all pleased #1 
22lephone seemed to have been dis- 
(:d, for he hung it up without finish- 
sentence. His face was flushed, as 
yeangry. But he took up the thread 
» mversation. 

i2 goes; we go along,’ he said. 
anges, my friend. What is this 
| of time which takes away, one by 
| things we most cherish? Perhaps 
20 philosopher, mon ami. You will 
tigar, at least. Bien! But I was 
: of time. Which is the reality, do 
4—that which was or that which is? 
4/5 was as least as real as today now 
[1 why should I not try to bring it 
Sitting here tonight, I created for 
‘at which was reality—say twenty 
\Z0—perhaps nearer thirty. The 
Nis very sad. I am an unhappy old 
y friend. To have love in one’s 
“nd no one to give it to—that is a 
ne. That I have money does not 
; I give to charity, but there is 
hi hrill of love in that. Money is not 
‘ou agree, my friend?”’ 

y,” said Joseph, who was a little 
s depth. 

8, here, once, my little Marie sat. 
° > eee observe. A charming little 
Ul, light-hearted, gay, perhaps a lit- 
a) I tried to correct that vanity of 
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hers. But it is hard to correct faults in 
children. One must begin young. It may 
be that I spoiled mine 3 

There was a sound as of an automobile— 
the front door opening—voices—a sort of 
scuffling of feet, with incoherent murmurs. 
Monsieur stopped in his talk to listen. He 
was frowning again. Presently Louis came 
to the door apologetically. 

“Well?” barked Monsieur. “‘ What now? 
Who was it?”’ 


“Tt was ” Louis looked at Joseph 
doubtfully. “It was the gentleman who 
comes here sometimes.” 

““Was he ” asked Monsieur. Louis 
nodded. 

“He was. Under the circumstances, 


Monsieur, I thought best to 

‘Precisely,’ said Monsieur. “That will 
do, Louis.’’ Hesat down again. He seemed 
agitated. But Joseph could see that he 
wished to preserve appearances, and to 
save even an uninvited guest like himself 
needless annoyances. ‘‘ You have two nice 
children, you say?” he asked rather dryly. 
Joseph nodded, but wonderingly. Had he 
not already told Monsieur, distinctly, that 
he had two children? He had given their 
names, he had described them. Was Mon- 
sieur, in fact, really a little bit touched, as 
M. Regnier had suggested? 

“Tt is a pity,’”’ said Monsieur. 

“Comment ?”’ exclaimed Joseph. ‘‘Apity 
to have children?” 

“Vraiment!’’ said Monsieur bitterly. 
“For you will lose them. Make no doubt 
of that, friend. You must surely lose them.” 

Joseph scratched his head. “‘ Possible,”’ 
he returned. “But is it not more likely 
that they must lose me and their mother? 
The new leaf clings; the old one flutters 
away. Because Monsieur has been unhappy 
does not prove that ’Toinette and Jeannot 
will not outlive their parents. Heaven 
grant that they may! While they are 
young, they need us. When they are old— 
well, Monsieur, I am not of those who would 
live on, year after year, a burden to my lit- 
tle ones. But the good God will attend to 
that.” 

“Heoutez!”’ thundered Monsieur, bang- 
ing the table. ‘“‘It is not death I speak of. 
No, death does not change its victims as life 
does. Their maman—she died when Marie 
was four! But I do not have need of 
phantom dinners for her sake! She is with 
me always—always a 

His strong voice broke and quavered. 
Joseph fingered his hat. 

“‘Hxcusez, Monsieur! I thank you for all 
you have told me. But it grows late. 
Ninette expects me. If Monsieur will take 
these papers ag 

‘Just a few minutes more,” replied Mon- 
sieur. ‘‘I have still something to say. Be- 
cause you are a father, M. Berthelet, I wish 
to say it to you. Fatherhood is a bond. 
Do not misunderstand me when I say I 
have lost my children. I have lost them— 
Dieu le sait! But ft 

He paused. He looked sharply into 
Joseph’s eyes. 

“You heard me answer the telephone. 
It was Madame Robert. You do not know 
who Madame Robert is? I shall tell you. 
She is a woman utterly without heart, 
without conscience, without affection. She 
went her willful way; she married a man— 
a worthless, charming fellow, who drinks 
and gambles, who plunges ever deeper into 
debt, and laughs, until his creditors get too 
urgent. Then he has his wife telephone to 
me. It is the only time she ever notices me. 
She has forgotten me, save as someone 
from whom she can demand a thousand— 
two thousand—five thousand dollars—as 
tonight! What is she to me? She thinks 
more of her lap dog! Yet she is my daugh- 
ter. She is Marie!” 

He had spoken harshly, shrilly, until he 
came to the last words. Then he sat down 
heavily into the chair from which he had 
arisen. His voice ended almost in a sob. 
He held out a shaking hand toward the doll. 

“Do you wonder, monsieur, that I pre- 
fer to remember her as she was when she 
needed me, when she clung to me? Is it not 
natural?” 
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Josephdrewinhisbreath. “And Pierre?” 
he asked softly. 

“He came in a few moments ago. He 
does not live here ordinarily. It is too far 
out. He prefers his club. There he may 
drink himself stupid; he may gamble away 
his last cent. So long as he has money, 
he is content without me. Tonight it is 
probable that he was put out of his club for 
not paying his room dues. He had money 
for whisky, but for nothing else. Being 
very drunk—salement wwre—he permits him- 
self to be brought here. He has Louis pay 
the coachman and then help him get up- 
stairs. Que Dieu me pardonne! For here, 
at this table, I gave him his first taste of 
wine! Not that it mattered, perhaps. I 
tried to teach him to drink his wine like a 
gentleman—not like a gros cochon.” — 

He put his head down on the table, rest- 
ing it on his arms. Joseph felt a queer feel- 
ing. It was asif he wished to cry. Why, he 
did not know. But that silvery hair, that 
pink forehead of a gentleman—and in 
trouble—these things hurt him. Very gen- 
tly he said: 

“T think I must go, Monsieur. But as 
man to man, I thank you. It is perhaps, as 
you say, the lot of every father to see his 
children go on the wrong path. With my 
own, God knows, Ninette and I have done 
what we could. But we are poor. Perhaps 
some day ’Toinette will have to go in sery- 
ice. Jeannot will possibly be a mechanic. 
I had hoped for better. But it is true; to 
be a father is a burden and a sorrow. Here 
are the papers, Monsieur. I have the honor 
to wish you a good evening.” 

«‘A moment more, my friend,” said Mon- 
sieur, lifting his head. “‘I have opened my 
heart to you. But I have also blamed my 
children, In that I was wrong. I see now 
that I was weak, that I spoiled them. I 
gave them too much. I was responsible. 
Louis! Speak to Richards. He is to have 
the closed car at the door in five minutes, to 
take M. Berthelet home. Now 3 

‘Mais, Monsieur!” protested Joseph. 
“Tt is not needful. I can go back by the 
tramway, as I came.” 

“T am an old man,” said Monsieur, 
smiling, ‘‘and used to being obeyed. But 
you will give me your address, my friend. 
Why, you ask? Because I have a mind to 
look at that pink-cheeked ’Toinette of 
yours, that dreamy-eyed Jeannot. It is an 
idea, eh? The children who are no longer 
children—dis-donc, mon ami—is it not after 
all a folly to waste tears on them? For 


there are always new children whom one | 


may know and love, and perhaps—who 
knows?—aid a little! I promise nothing. 
But if ’Toinette has a useful ambition, if 
Jeannot wishes to play the piano—these, 
after all, are little things. They can arrange 
themselves. Tell Madame your wife that I 
shall come Sunday afternoon. She will 
doubtless wish to have her infants proper, 
is it not so? Alors—jusqu’au dimanche! 
Good night, my friend!” 


It was something to talk of. Ninette sat 


on Joseph’s knee. Her eyes were shining | 


and her cheeks very pink. 
“Tt was nothing, my plum,” said Joseph 
loftily. “I saved car fare coming home. 


That was well enough. But why not? Did | 


I not represent the firm of Clouet, Clouet 
and Regnier? One expects some considera- 
tion. Of course, he invited me to dinner. 
One dines well at that house.” 

“How you are getting on!” she cried. 
“You hobnob with the great ones of the 
world, and yet you are not proud! You 
are not ashamed of your wife and your 
children 

“On the contrary,” said Joseph, impor- 
tantly, “I spoke of everyone. And—but 
perhaps he was jesting—he said that he 
might come around on Sunday afternoon. 
Probably he did not mean it. These aris- 
tocrats 4) 

He shrugged his shoulders with his usual 
gesture of incredulity. But deep down in 
his heart he knew that Monsieur did mean 
it. After all, was it not natural? Those 
who had children—were they not always 
envied by those others? 
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Far out over hill and valley 
—into the homes of rich and 
poor alike—come the waves | 
that carry the glad tidings of 
the Savior’s birth. Little does 
_ it matter whether the set is 
of new mahogany and gold or 
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| Tonal beauty in the amplifier 
is the one indispensable need 
¥ for the real joy of radio. Happy | . 


Rauland-Lyric! 


Probably all your set needs— 


to give it tone quality equal 
to the best of the present day, 
is the careful installation of 
Rauland-Lyric—a laboratory- 
grade audio transformer de- 
signed especially for music lov- 
ers. It is carried at all the 
better-class radio stores. The 
price is nine dollars each. 


A New Gift 


for Every Radio Listener 


Two Rauland-Lyrics in this beautiful | 
| holiday box (fully sufficient for any | 
radio set). See it at your dealer’s! 


ALL-AMERICAN RADIO CORPORATION 
GIRS 4205 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 
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et on merchandise trade except for 
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If these international debts are to 
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also the transfer of goods in payment 
ipal. Quantitatively, the difference 
eat, interest charges being 3.5 per 
ad repayment of principal by amor- 
, would be only .5 per cent more. 
ay question the likelihood of pay- 
of the debt with goods, without 
1g the likelihood of transferring the 
loans from our Government to our 
ils. Our capacity to receive debt 
ats may mean little else than our 
y to enlarge the present foreign in- 
nts of our nationals by a like sum. 
e are also those who doubt the abil- 
he foreign countries to pay even in- 
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| The Cancellation Cult 


( the present, the discussion of our 
ty to receive debt payments is based 
assumption that the official debt 
nents between the United States and 
iveral debtor countries mean repay- 
‘f principal with interest in something 
)ree-quarters of a century. 
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‘is fashionable at the present time to 
2. reduction of the Allies’ claims on 
my and of America’s claim on the 
¢ on the ground, that as such pay- 
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or correct.” 
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d, it is evident that the warning of 
s been commonly disregarded. 
e of the word as used by Keynes, 
ashionable to urge an abatement 
rican claims on the European 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


countries; and cancellation has become 
almost a cult. This has only intensified the 
rugged determination of the average Amer- 
ican taxpayer to have these debts paid. 
A discussion of the to-be-expected course 
of debt payments is a treatise on proba- 
bilities, at the best; to some extent, a 
treatise of possibilities; and only occa- 
sionally a statement of certainties. 


Our Close Trade Balance 


The ultimate payments of international 
obligations must be in the form of goods, 
gold and services. But this general doc- 
trine of economics need not, and does not, 
hold for the time being. And the time being 
is not merely a year or two; apparently, 
it may be a decade or two. The postpone- 
ment of the application of the ultimate 
rule is the result of the influences of several 
important items in our balance of trade. 
These important items, called invisible 
items, are prominent in the table of the 
international trade account of the United 
States. Since the data of this table are the 
basis of the discussion and will be referred 
to frequently, it is best to set out the table 
at once. The Department of Commerce 
issues, annually, a tabulation of the inter- 
national account of the country, an inno- 
vation of the present administration. As 
printed below, the table is condensed and 
changed in one item to show the debt pay- 
ments as distinguished from other pay- 
ments of interest and dividends received. 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
TO THE UNITED STATES, 1924 


(MILLION DoLLars) 


CURRENT ITEMS 


CREDIT DEBIT BALANCE 
Visible Current Items: 
Merchandise. .... . 4621 3651 +970 
Goldandsilver. . 2. . 172 394 —222 
Invisible Current Items: 
Government payments 159 5 +154 
Interest and dividends on 
foreign holdings. . . . 455 150 3=©+305 
Ocean freights ..... 76 68 + 8 
Services to tourists . . . 100 600 —500 
Charitable and missionary 
expenditures’. 29.9.) 2 2 tn. 5b) = 55 
Immigrant remittances . .... 300 —300 
Total Invisible Items . . . 790 1178 —388 
Total Current Items 5583 5223 +360 
MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL 
New foreign loans exclusive 
ofirefunding) Jaguars 795 —795 
Sale and purchase of out- 
standing securities 319 114 | +205 
Foreign bonds paid off. . . 45 + 45 
Principal of interallied debt. 23 bye + 23 
United Statespapercurrency .... 50  — 50 
Total Capital Items. . . . 387 959° =572 
Add increase in foreign bank 
Geposits.© chee yanan-ee 216 pri +216 
Total, allItems. .... 6186 6182 + 4 


The close balance is, of course, a coin- 
cidence, since many of the items are ap- 
proximations; but this renders the table 
none the less useful. 

No one can forecast what will be the 
annual payment due the United States 
when the debt negotiations are completed. 
Of the total debt due us from governments, 
$12,084,000,000, some $5,230,000,000, rep- 
resenting the debts of Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Hungary, 
Lithuania and Poland, are funded; the 
unfunded remainder corresponds to some 
$6,808,000,000. To date we have received 
payments of $124,000,000 on account of 
principal and $646,000,000 on account of 
interest. 

If all the debt settlements were like the 
settlement with Great Britain, the annual 
sum to be paid would amount, apparently, 
to something like $480,000,000. For one 
reason or another, with different coun- 
tries, some of the paper debt will be written 
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UR CAPACITY TO RECEIVE DEBT PAYMENTS 


off, as in the case of Belgium; and out of 
consideration for existing economic condi- 
tions in Europe, the earlier payments may 
be expected to be smaller than the later. 

However, for the sake of discussion, let 
it be assumed that eventually under the 
cumulative terms of the debt settlements 
$400,000,000 are to be received annually. 
Accepting the settlement with Belgium as 
it stands, if the other unsettled debts are 
given the same moratorial consideration as 
was tentatively offered to France, the an- 
nual sum to be received in the next five 
years would be less than $300,000,000, 
probably about $270,000,000. For a time 
thereafter the annual payment might be 
nearer $400,000,000. Such a figure would 
then appear as credit item in the future 
balance sheet; and the figures for the other 
items in the account would be modified in 
order to produce a balance. Large as the 
figure for debt payment is, it does not look 
threatening in an international account of 
such magnitude. Merely as a piece of book- 
keeping, what figures for other items might 
be raised or lowered in adjustment to this 
hypothetical item representing the credit 
of the debt payment? 

Leaving aside smaller items, the raising 
or lowering of which is not to be expected 
and would in any event not materially con- 
tribute to the outcome, adjustment might 
occur through the following items: 

1. Sale and purchase of outstanding se- 
curities. The credit item might be lowered 
and the debit item increased, expressing a 
net diminution in foreign investments in 
the United States. Investments of foreign 
capital in the United States continue. In 
1924 we apparently sold to foreigners 
outstanding securities to the value of 
$319,000,000, and purchased from them out- 
standing securities to the extent of only 
$114,000,000. Investments of foreigners 
in the United States, calculated in an- 
other way increased $274,000,000 in 1924! 
European investments in this country are 
supposed to be in the neighborhood of 
$4,000,000,000. With continued improve- 
ment of economic conditions in Europe and 
restoration of confidence in the security of 
their home investments, with the cessation 
of the flight of capital from Europe to the 
United States, we foresee the gradual de- 
cline in the volume of European invest- 
ments in the United States by maturing of 
some securities and sale of others to Amer- 
ican nationals. 


Future Possibilities 


A reversal of the figures for 1924— 
namely, a credit item of $114,000,000 and 
a debit item of $319,000,000—would make 
a heavy difference in the international ac- 
count; but it would represent only a small 


liquidation of outstanding foreign holdings | 


in the United States. Whenever European 
money can work as safely in Europe as in 
the United States, the European investor 
may be expected to recall it by sale of the 
American investment. This means, in ef- 
fect, that Europeans will exchange invest- 
ments in this country for government 
securities in their own countries. 


With the continued improvement of | 
conditions in Europe, we anticipate the | 


gradual extinction of new European invest- 
ments in the United States and the matur- 


ing of outstanding securities, thus wiping — 


out a corresponding amount of debt to this 
country. 

2. American investments abroad might 
be increased. 


City of Miami on Harbor improvements - 


Foreign investments have the effect of | 


transferring to our nationals the debts due 
our Government. American investments 
abroad have been large and rather regular 
during the past six years, except that the 
figure for 1920 was heavy and that for 1923 
light. For the past six years the average of 
new foreign bond issues in the United States 
and other foreign investments of American 
capital was around $950,000,000 a year. 


The World's 


Greatest me: 
Winter Resort 


THE “WONDER CITY” 
OF AMERICA 


29 years old and growing faster each year, 
with ever increasing popularity 


There’s a Reason— 


Climate: “Ves. It is ideal.’ 

Beauty: “Ves. It is enchanting.” 

Outdoor Sports: “Yes. World’s greatest va- 
riety.”” 

Business: “Ves. Opportunities in 
every branch of business.” 

Agriculture: “Yes. Our back country 
affords many diversified 
crops which pay well.” 

Stability: “Ves, and the same is am- 


ply proven by the invest- 
ment and improvements 
being carried on by the 
Big Men and the Big Com- 
panies of the country.”’ 


Florida East Coast Ry. expending for 


improvements - - - - - - $15,000,000 
Clyde Steamship Co., new ships for 

Miami service - - - - = - 5,000,000 
Florida Electric Light & Power Company 

(a subsidiary of General Electric Com- 

pany) - - - - - - - - 25,000,000 
Seaboard Airline Railway extending to 

Miami - ~ - - - - - - 5,000,000 
Bell Telephone Company, extensions - 2,000,000 
New buildings in the Miami zone, 1925 - 100,000,000 
New School Buildings financed - - - 2,000,000 
New Courthouse and City Hall- - - 2,500,000 
Street and Sewer Construction - - - 2,500,000 
New Water Works- - - atin” - 1,100,000 
New Causeways and Bridges - - - 2,200,000 


Expending on Realty Developments 
within ten miles of Miami - = 


- 300,000,000 
Investment of the United Cigar Stores 


Company - - - - - - - 5,000,000 
County and State Road Departments ex- 

pending on Dixie Highway - - - 3,000,000 
City of Miamion Parkimprovements - 2,000,000 


U. S. Government on Harbor improve- 
ments - - - - - - - ~ 1,605,000 


500,000 
Total, $474,405,000 


Transportation facilities being greatly increased. 

Florida East Coast Railway being double tracked. 

Seaboard Airline Railway being extended to Miami. 

Clyde Steamship Company operating three fine ships 
from New York direct to Miami—3 days per week. 

The Baltimore and Carolina Steamships from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 

The Merchants and Miners ‘‘ Berkshire’’ direct from 
Philadelphia to Miami. 

The Admiral Line operating the steamship “‘H. F. 
Alexander”’ ona five day schedule direct from N. Y. 

Also service to the Bahama Islands by a number of 
ship lines. 


Does the above look like a “‘Bubble’’ ? 


1924 - $37,000,000 
1925 -$210,000,000 
Gain, 570 percent. 


Does that look like a ‘‘Bubble’’ ? 
We expect to entertain 300,000 visitors this winter. 
We invite YOU to be one of this number. We'll do our 


Bank Deposits, November Ist, 


best to give you good accommodations and also to 
provide entertainment for you. 
46 new Hotels and 315 new Apartment Houses com- 


pleted for this season. 
Write for free handsome booklet, full information. 


MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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‘Give hima’ 
Thermo 


Knitted Coats 
Vests é Knickers 


HERMO coats and 
vests have always 
been popular and prac- 
tical Christmas gifts and 
now we have added 
Thermo knitted knickers 
to the list of practical 
gifts for men. 


Any man will be glad to 
get a Thermo coat and a 
pair of Thermo knitted 
knickers for year ’round 
wear. Men, young and 
old, like Thermo knitted 
garments for style, free- 
dom, comfort and serv- 
ice. The fabric through- 
out is guaranteed virgin 
wool. Many Thermo gar- 
ments have given three 
to six years’ service, 
proving the superiority 
of Thermo quality. 


Thermo knitted knickers 
to match Thermo coats 
and vests are obtainable 
in a variety of colors, in- 
cluding the latest shades, 
to suit all tastes. 


Look for the Thermo 
hanger in each garment. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc., 
Dept. M 


ng 345 Broadway, New York 2 


From Sheeps Back To Yours 
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Decline in this figure would make absorp- 
tion of debt payments difficult; mainte- 
nance or enlargement of this figure would 
facilitate debt payments. 

There is no way of forecasting the trend 
of future American investments abroad. 
The gold shipped to us by Allies and neu- 
trals has furnished the basis for a goodly 
part of our recent foreign investments. 
There is a great need of capital and credit 
in many foreign countries—intensified by 
high taxation; savings in the United 
States are on a high level and the public is 
becoming familiar with foreign invest- 
ments. If the investments of the past six 
years hold their values, there would seem 
to be no reason why new foreign invest- 
ments should not continue for some time 
on a large scale. 


Invisible Items 


For various reasons, some of very doubt- 
ful validity, American investors seem just 
now more willing to buy bonds of foreign 
governments than bonds of American rail- 
ways. There can be little doubt that the 
debtor countries intend to use the prestige 
of debt settlement as the basis for selling 
new bond issues in this country, and settle- 
ments will tend to enhance their credit 


| here. 


It is assumed that failure to agree on pro- 
grams of debt payment may have the result 
of checking American loans to Europe, and 
this not as a result of governmental inter- 


| ference but merely as the reaction of the 


American public. Should this come to pass, 
it might subsequently react on American 
exports to Europe. In short, paradoxical 
as it may seem at first sight, it is possible 
that American trade with Europe might be 
injured more by the cessation of American 
loans to Europe than by debt payments of 
European countries. 

3. Immigrant remittances. Before the 
war, immigrant remittances were in the 
neighborhood of $150,000,000 per annum. 
The remittances of 1924, $800,000,000, 
were only half those of 1920. When the fig- 
ure for 1924 is converted to 1913 dollars, 
the current immigrant remittances are seen 
to be not greatly in excess of the prewar 
volume. 

It is to be expected that these remit- 

tances will decline slowly as a result of 
the operations of the immigration law and 
the amelioration of conditions in Europe 
that have prompted heavy remittances. 
To the extent that immigrant remittances 
decline, the absorption of debt payments 
will be made less easy. 
- 4. Tourist expenditures. Tourist ex- 
penditures are on the increase, particularly 
in the outward direction. It is not to be ex- 
pected that expenditures of foreign tourists 
in this country will rise rapidly or notably 
above the present level, estimated at $100,- 
000,000 per annum. It is to be expected 
that expenditures of American tourists 
abroad will rise progressively and nota- 
bly above the present level of $600,000,000 
annually, ‘contingent, of course, on the con- 
tinuation of prosperity in this country. The 
war aroused in large classes in the United 
States the desire to see Europe; what 
might be termed the technic of travel has 
been greatly perfected by developments in 
transportation and banking. Any increase 
in expenditures of American tourists abroad 
will facilitate the absorption of interna- 
tional debt payments. 

5. Imports of gold and silver may be re= 
duced or increased in a manner not yet pre- 
dictable. We are supposed to be in for a 
period of export of gold, but this may be 
opposed by debt payments made in gold. 
There is considerable sentiment in Great 
Britain that her debt payments should be 
made in gold in order to drive up prices in 
the United States. 

Gold is likely to be required by European 
countries for the stabilization of currencies; 
India may continue to make heavy de- 
mands for gold in return for goods; new 
production of gold may not keep pace with 
the demand outside of the United States. 
This would favor export of gold—in itself 
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quite definitely regarded in the United 
States as desirable—and export of gold or 
the nonimport of gold is facilitated by the 
active investment of American capital 
abroad. 

6. Imports of merchandise may be in- 
creased or exports of merchandise de- 
creased. 

These possible variations are discussed 
below. It is necessary clearly to realize that 
wide variations in the balance of mer- 
chandise trade occur from year to year be- 
cause of varying abundance or scarcity, and 
higher or lower prices with different com- 
modities. Our positive balance of exports 
was $734,000,000 in 1922, $388,000,000 in 
1923, and $970,000,000 in 1924. If one 
were to assume that an increase in debt 
payments to $400,000,000 would imme- 
diately result in a reduction of the net ex- 
port balance of merchandise trade by 
$100,000,000 or $200,000,000, such a result 
might be nullified or exaggerated by fluc- 
tuations in our foreign trade such as have 
occurred in recent years without the occur- 
rence of debt settlement. 

There are so many other factors in- 
volved in the volumes and values of ex- 
ports and imports that one must be careful 
in attributing any variation directly to the 
influence of debt payment. Reparation 
payments may have the effect of enabling 
the creditor country to secure from the 
debtor goods that would otherwise be se- 
cured, possibly at higher price, from an- 
other country. 

Looking over the figures of the past three 
years, one is unable to find specific indica- 
tion that the British payments of $160,000,- 
000 have had any demonstrable effect in the 
reduction of the figure for balance of ex- 
port trade in 1924. Certainly no one could 
undertake to prove as a specific proposition 
that if the British had not paid us $160,- 
000,000 in 1924, our export balance of mer- 
chandise trade—that was $970,000,000— 
would have been larger by $160,000,000, or 
by $100,000,000, or by any other figure, or 
at all. There is no sure way of determining 
if British payments have made any differ- 
ence in the merchandise trade between the 
two countries, directly or triangularly; that 
she has sold us more or bought from us less 
in consequence of debt payments. Proba- 
bly the best way of interpreting their pay- 
ments is to say that sterling, that would 
otherwise have gone into foreign invest- 
ments, has been used to make the payments 
to us, and would in any case have left Great 
Britain. 


Shifting Factors of Trade 


One can picture, with predicated debt 
payments, three adaptive and overlapping 
positions in the international account. They 
are: 

Exports and imports sustained or in- 
creased, and debt payments compensated 
for by foreign investments, tourist expendi- 
tures, immigrant remittances and reduc- 
tion of the volume of foreign investments 
in this country. 

Invisible items relatively unchanged, ex- 
ports sustained, but imports increased. 

Invisible items relatively unchanged, im- 
ports sustained, but exports reduced. 

The items will shift from year to year, 
with different combinations of adjustment 
appearing in the corresponding balance 
sheets. 

One important qualification to the effects 
of debt payment is commonly minimized or 
totally disregarded in the discussion, and 
this is the factor of time. When one sur- 
veys the international account of the United 
States during the past five years, one may 
agree with the theoretical dictum that, ul- 
timately, the Allies’ debts must be paid in 
goods, gold or services and at the same time 
insist that current payments will not be 
made in goods during the next five or ten 
years or possibly longer. 

On the basis of recent experiences, it is 
possible to affirm that invisible items and 
movements of capital may for a decade, or 
possibly longer, compensate for debt pay- 
ments to the United States to the extent of 
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$400,000,000 per annum without th 

dicted effect upon our merchandise t 
The ultimate method of payment w; 
deferred by temporary methods of a¢ 
ment. Our foreign investments, touri 
penditures and immigrant remittances 
for years sustained a heavy excess ¢ 
ports over imports of goods; they will 
for a time at least, sustain the debt 
ments of our ex-Allies. There is no x 
why the circumstances and occurren: 
the past half dozen years should ny 
extended another five or ten years or 
sibly longer. Just as long as Americar 
willing and able to make large new fo 
investments, as long as tourist exp 
tures and immigrant remittances take 
foreign countries $1,000,000,000 or 

per annum, debt payments ean be abs: 
and a positive balance of merchandise: 
continued. The maturing and sale of ] 
pean investments in the United State 
effect debt payment and help maint: 
continued positive balance of mercha 
trade. 

Eventually, with the rising tide , 
terest on our expanding foreign in 
ments, the time will come—disrega 
the items of gold movement and servi 
when our exports must decline or ou 
ports increase, or both, relatively to 
other. But none can forecast wher 
transition will occur. It is possible, 
ever, to suggest, for other reasons, tl 
about fifteen years a transition may | 
pected to occur in imports and ex; 
parallel to that to be expected as the: 
of debt payments and the interest 
dividends on foreign investments. 


After Fifteen Years 


The relation of our population t 
agriculture suggests that we may e 
a definite change in the ratio of impoi 
exports in possibly fifteen years. Befor 
war our exports of agricultural pro 
were declining. The war brought abo 
artificial reéxpansion of our agricul 
This war expansion is being gradually 
rected. We have been exporting food 
sufficient to sustain 15,000,000 or 20,00 
people. It is a reasonable view of the’ 
of our agriculture to suggest that in < 
fifteen years our population will have cz 
up with our agriculture; that, thencel 
our agriculture will expand with our] 
lation; and that after fifteen year 
shall, for agricultural reasons of our 
have discontinued any notable expo 
staple grains. This means a gradua 
cline of our exports as the result of ine 
of population, with a comparatively 
tionary agriculture. e 

It is important to stress the fact th: 
face the decline in the export of this 
of commodities for internal reasons, 
this is in the same direction as the acti 
debt payments. One must, therefor 
chary in the future in ascribing to th 
fluence of debt payments the deelir 
agricultural production that is to bea 
pated entirely outside of the influen 
debt payments, and would occur in 
event. Accompanying this decline i 
ports will be an increase in impor 
foodstuffs not produced in the 4 
States. 

The international debt problem is 
primarily the question of the capaci 
debtors to pay, to produce a surplus 
transfer this to the creditor country. 
only secondary, quite inconsequently 
problem of our capacity to receive. In! 
as debt payments are to be made int 
of goods, these are for some time exp 
to be the smaller part. Other things! 
equal, we expect to pass through the tr 


tory stage of the coming sued 


without domestic disturbances due 
or indirectly to the goods represen’ 
debt payments. The transition 
be gradual, almost insensible, wit 
equilibrium relatively easily attai 
later situation may hold some ris 
next generation, politically perh 
than economically. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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ect of debt payments is different 
tor country with a positive balance 
ternational account from that on 
,anegative balance. In a country 
nee, raising by taxation a revenue 
ployed in international debt pay- 
held to tend to depress consump- 
1 facilitate export trade. In the 
Jreat Britain, on the contrary, di- 
money from new foreign invest- 
o international debt payment is 
save the effect of depressing export 
Because we are able to find no 
sign that the British payments to 
re worked injury to American in- 
one must not dispute the clear fact 
y have worked injury to British 
oS. 
mportant for the creditor country 
>that capacity to pay, in the sense 
sing the domestic earning power of 
tor country, must be contrasted 
| eapacity to transfer payments, in 
avoid the error of assuming that 
3 whose capacities to pay are equal 
‘ne same position with respect to 
yacities to transfer. 


litain’s Vantage Ground 


\ypacity of Great Britain to transfer 
is rests on a different basis from 
{France and Italy. Great Britain 
jm vantage ground through the 
nof large foreign holdings that are 
he disposal of France and Italy. 
ig to the British Board of Trade, 
invisible exports of Great Britain 
pre than $1,400,000,000 in 1922, 
/1,400,000,000 in 1923, and more 
600,000,000 in 1924. Despite the 
i the British regard their imports 


jiandise as having been excessive 
1» exports of merchandise depressed 
‘years, the excess of invisible ex- 
\\; each year a large positive balance 
ternational account available for 
ynt overseas. This balance may be 
jjudged as having averaged close 
)00,000 annually in recent years. 
3onfirmed by the fact that new over- 
3 appeared on the London market— 
extent of $598,000,000 in 1922, 
',000 in 1923, and $592,000,000 in 


ebt payments of Great Britain 
yaean, so far as the transfer is con- 
l/he subtraction of the amount paid 
he amount passing annually over- 
ynvestment, some of it into our own 
r In fact, the annual interest and 
1s on British holdings in the United 
se probably sufficient to carry the 
thart of annual British debt pay- 
‘) the United States. The foreign 
ct France are not measurable in 
12 in which the foreign holdings of 
fitain are known—the holdings of 
Searing foreign investments have 
ow $3,000,000,000 probably—but 
ain that the income from French 
nioldings is small in comparison 
tt of Great Britain. The Italian 
noldings are negligible. 

(zhout the consideration of this sub- 
4 must avoid assuming that the 
€of a certain volume of goods will 
< irectly upon debt payment and is, 
1 he ultimate and exclusive result of 


‘at would be consumed in the ab- 
the taxes designed to effect the 
‘ments. 

be also urged that the general en- 
the debtor country to make debt 
&s will result in increased produc- 


Us in the debtor countries will pro- 
@ the goods they can dispose of 
itively, irrespective of the interna- 
‘loligations of their governments. 
pitt has been stressed by Keynes in 
out that there can be no injury to 
qidustry in accepting, as reparation 
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payments, goods that would enter in any 
event. Desirous of bettering the economic 
positions of their industries and of their 
countries, and doubly desirous of enlarging 
their profits, industries in debtor countries 
will use every endeavor to secure the maxi- 
mum foreign trade available under compet- 
itive conditions. German dye makers are 
out to reacquire the dye markets of the 
world, independent of any consideration of 
reparation payments. 

Broadly considered, it is probably true 
that the continued transfers of large inter- 
national payments tend to raise the rela- 
tive price level in the creditor country and 
lower it in the debtor country, which would 
have the effect of stimulating exports from 
debtor to creditor country and depressing 
exports from creditor to debtor country. 
But with all consideration of the scope of 
price influences, it remains substantially 
true that debt payments cannot be expected 
to result in exports from the debtor country 
greatly in excess of the volume otherwise 
to have been expected as the expression of 
manufacturing capacity and trading effi- 
ciency. 

There is no side-stepping the fact that 
particular industries—large and important, 
small and unimportant, numerous or iso- 
lated—may be injured, for the time being 
and possibly for a long time, through the 
receipt of goods representing debt pay- 
ments. These individual and isolated in- 
juries are to be contrasted with the general 
good accruing to the creditor country as a 
whole through the securing of goods and 
the lowering of taxes corresponding to re- 
tirement of domestic debt liquidated 
through the foreign payments. To a large 
extent debt payments to the government 
are transferred to the people as increased 
purchasing power. In effect goods received 
in postwar debt payments are merely the 
return of goods sent to the Allies during 
the war. 

The simplest way to visualize debt pay- 
ment with goods is to picture the debtor 
country buying domestic goods with tax 
revenues, sending them into the creditor 
country, selling them there and turning the 
proceeds over to the treasury of the cred- 
itor country as debt payment. Govern- 
ment handling of export of goods has been 
repeatedly done since the war, and, of 
course, was the rule during the war. The 
wheat and rye exports of Russia, two years 
ago, represented grain purchased by the 
government from peasants, transported to 
and sold in the importing countries of West- 
ern Europe. Some of the German repara- 
tion payments-in-kind have been of this 
character. It ismore than doubtful whether 
such procedures will be resorted to in carry- 
ing out debt payments to this country. We 
have an antidumping law; a govern- 
mental movement of foreign goods into 
this country might be construed as a viola- 
tion of this law, if the goods came into 
direct competition with corresponding do- 
mestic goods. 


Noncompetitive Exports 


Official handling of exports for purposes 
of debt payments would be opposed by 
producers, bankers and traders in debtor 
and creditor countries alike, as tending to 
disorganization of trade and destruction of 
private initiative. But the governments of 
debtor countries might undertake to aid ex- 
porters in transferring goods .to creditor 
countries and probably would do so. 

It is advantageous, however, to make 
use of the example of direct governmental 
control of exports, in order to illustrate the 
different reactions in the creditor country 
depending upon the character of the goods. 
If the Italian Government were to send 
shipments of raw silk into the United 
States this would conflict with no interest of 
producers, but would represent an en- 
croachment on the operations of importers 
that previously brought in Italian raw silk, 
and would indirectly involve importers 
dealing in French and Oriental raw silk. 
Similarly, direct governmental shipments 
of rubber, tin and jute by Great Britain 
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might be pictured. The arrangements for 
the exportation of French potash to this 
country practically amount to govern- 
mental control. 

Control by debtor governments of the 
transfer of noncompetitive materials that 
would in any event be imported into the 
creditor country would represent the mini- 
mal interference with the business of the 
creditor country. 

Very different would be the situation, 
however, if debtor governments were to 
offer payment in the form of finished goods 


directly competitive with domestic goods | 


of the creditor country. A shipment of 
Sheffield cutlery by Great Britain, of struc- 
tural steel by Belgium, of leather ware by 
France, may serve as illustrations. 
Somewhere between these extremes will 
lie the actual outcome in the transfer of 
goods representing debt payments. The 


debtor countries will undertake to send | 


goods with the largest relative content of 


resources and services; the creditor coun- | 


tries will endeavor to restrict delivery of 
goods to classes representing the lowest 
competition with their resources and sery- 


ices, and the least interference of business. | 


In the final analysis the volumes of goods 
transferred will depend upon the quality of 
goods, adaptation to the tastes and stand- 
ards of the creditor country, price and skill 
in merchandising. 


In practice we expect debtor govern- | 


ments to acquire from traders and bankers 
commercial paper of all kinds convertible 
into the currency of the creditor country, 
which means that the bills of exchange thus 
secured may represent direct, triangular, 
quadrangular or any other conceivable 
trade relationships. Though it is more diffi- 
cult to secure bills of exchange flowing 
from triangular and quadrangular trades 
than from direct trades, nevertheless, it is 
to be assumed that bills of international 
trade appear on a more or less common 
market. In the case of Great Britain, this 
common market happens to be within the 
country, which is not the case with France, 


still less so with Italy. This means that in | 


the cases of France and Italy the bills of 
exchange available within the country for 


purchase by the government are limited by | 


the volume of merchandise trade, and this 


is a substantial disadvantage for those | 


countries, contrasted with the position of 
Great Britain. 


Commercial Paper 


The commercial paper collected by the 
debtor country to be turned over to the 
creditor country is, of course, not limited to 


common foreign trade and bank bills, but — 


may include bills of credit, currencies, 


coupons of government bonds and indus- | 
trial shares, and, indeed, the bonds and | 
American securities | 


shares themselves. 
maturing in debtor countries will be sought 
out by their governments, who may also 
engage in the purchase of not-yet-maturing 
securities. If the nationals of debtor coun- 
tries were to place their foreign holdings at 
the disposal of their governments, as was 
done during the war, these governments 
would feel inclined gradually to buy these 
and use them in their annual debt pay- 
ments. 

It will be in the form of these several, 
varied and heterogeneous kinds of com- 
mercial paper that the debtor countries will 
make their annual payments, rather than 
with gold or actual goods. For a time we 
expect commercial paper representing in- 
visible items and capital movements to 
predominate; later the commercial paper 
will represent more largely the export of 
goods to this country. Contrary to much 
apprehensive opinion that has been widely 
disseminated, there are safe grounds for be- 
lieving that the transition from the first to 
the second type of payment will not be 
violent, but gradual; and American indus- 
tries will have ample notice and time to 
make the necessary adjustments for the 
new equilibrium. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Taylor. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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hard point that’s sure-fire and 
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NICHOLSON FILES 
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with Countless Uses 


NOTE of genuine enthusiasm and real 

appreciation colors the phrase “Just 

What I Wanted” when the gift in question 
is a NICHOLSON File. 


From helping Dad keep the car in shape to sharp- 
ening brother’s jack-knife, a thousand and one 
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Take your Christmas gift list to your hardware 
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(HxOLSg NICHOLSON Files are tested repeat- 
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clean from the first stroke. 
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over Babbidge and Jefford and Staples and 
rested at once on Enoch Merithew. 

The great man appeared to be uncon- 
scious that a stranger had entered. He sat 
in his habitual abstraction at his desk, his 
eyes fixed upon a pad before him where cer- 
tain figures were; and the salesman, a brisk 
and alert young man in a light suit and a 
soft straw hat, which he did not at once re- 
move, crossed to this desk and rested his 
fingers on its top. 

“Morning, Mr. 
brightly. 

Merithew lifted cold eyes, but he made 
no reply. Even a bold young man must 
have been abashed by that stony regard. 

But this salesman said in a friendly tone, 
“T’ve a bond issue to put before you, sir, 
some tax-exempt municipals we’re just 
bringing out. Martin & Forbes. My name 
is Jason.” 

Merithew seemed to weigh his words. 

“Sir,” he said steadily, ‘I do not care to 
deal with a man who comes into my office 
without removing his hat and showing the 
respect due to an older man.” 

The miserable salesman flushed to the 
temples, and he snatched the offending hat 
from his head. 

“Why, I beg your pardon, sir,” he said 
contritely, and he laughed a little. “Guess 
I was embarrassed, sir. I didn’t mean any 
disrespect. Just plain scared; that’s all 
that was the matter with me.” 

The great man had returned to his pad 
and his figures; he did not lift his head. 

“T’d like to talk to you about these 
bonds,” the salesman suggested. Merithew 
seemed not to hear. “‘They’re very well 
worth while,’ the young man persisted. He 
was brave; he even—in the face of Meri- 
thew’s continued silence—tried once more. 
But in the end he drew back from the desk, 
puzzled and angry; and at last his eyes 


Merithew,” he said 


| turned about the room, studying the other 


men there. Babbidge typed busily, his eyes 
upon his notes, Staples bent over a ledger. 
Only Jefford dared meet the young man’s 
eyes and grin. 

So the salesman went away. But Jefford, 
as the young man disappeared, made a 
note upon a bit of paper—‘‘Jason. Martin 
& Forbes.’”’ And he slipped this into the 
pocket of his coat. Jason might be an ally 
worth having, in that which he already 
planned to do. : 

Somewhat later on, Babbidge brought 
his tray of letters for Merithew’s signature, 
laid them before the man and withdrew to 
his desk with the demeanor of one expecting 
a blow. 

The blow came a moment later, for his 
buzzer sounded, and when he approached 
Merithew the great man said sternly, ““This 
letter is not finished.” 

Babbidge looked at it. 

“That was the one where I couldn’t hear 
what you said, sir,’’ he explained. 

“Tt is your business to hear,” said Meri- 


thew, and handed him the letter. “‘Fin- 
ish it.” 
Babbidge turned white. “‘But I didn’t 


hear ”? he stammered; then fell back 
as though he had rebounded from Meri- 
thew’s stony front and returned to his 
desk. 

He sat down there and put a sheet of 
paper in his machine and made a great 
pretense of writing. Jefford wondered what 
would happen next. What did happen was 
that Staples crossed quietly to Babbidge’s 
side and spoke to him in an undertone, and 
they consulted together; and when, a little 
later, the stenographer laid a new copy of 
the letter on Merithew’s desk it passed 


| without objection. 


At half after twelve Babbidge went to 


| lunch; at one Merithew himself departed, 
Babbidge returning; and Staples told Jef- 


ford to take the next half hour. 


Upon 
Jefford’s return, Staples went out. Thus be- 
tween one-thirty and two Jefford and Bab- 
bidge had the office to themselves; and 


_ Jefford undertook to question Babbidge, to 


Decembe 


discover whether the incidents of th 
ing were usual, or simply the m: 
tion of a passing mood on the part 
master. 

But Babbidge was quite 
commit himself. He would on 
sure my employment here is 
I cannot complain.” 

Jefford thought of him with 


toward the humble little man. 
dered if Staples would be equa 
mittal. 


and active. But Merithew ret 
Staples, so that he had no 
chance to question the chief el 
During the afternoon an itini 
sharpener came in to grind a 
erasing blades used on the ledge 
set himself to work by the light r 
thew’s desk. When he had b 
little time, he remarked to Meri 
nice day, sir.’”’ Merithew did not 
eyes, and the man spoke a little 
““A nice day, ain’t it?’’ When th 
man still seemed not to hear, 1 
raised his tone to such a pitch t 
not be ignored. “I said it’s an 
insisted. 
Merithew was forced to reply; h 
characteristically. | 
“You,” he said, fixing the knife 
ener with his eye—‘“‘you are here to 
work, not to annoy me!”’ The m 
sided like a rag. ] 
Before leaving the office that aft 
Merithew took occasion to chide 
Jefford had used on the ledger in his 
a fountain pen with blue ink. 
having occasion to inspect t 
marked this; and he said qui 
should use steel pens, black ink, 
You will remove this sheet and 
properly.” 
Jefford hesitated, controlling h 
then he came to his feet with 
heels and flung his hand to his | 
salute. 
“‘ Aye, aye, admiral!” he sai 
Merithew seemed, somew 
ingly, to be disturbed by this 
hesitated for a moment, as thov 
tain what to say; and Jefford 
mentary glimpse of somethin; 
shrinking in the other’s eyes. 
But the great man so far re 
self as to say, ‘‘You are not at 
He made this the last word 
away, and a moment later left 
left the three underlings alone. 
the door had closed behind 
swung in his seat to speak to tl 
clerk. p 
“T say, Mr. Staples,”’ he a 
always like this? Or is this an 
Staples hesitated; then he s 
“You are under no compulsion 
here.” : 
“His regular game, eh?” J 
mented, as though the other’ 
been specific. “It’s a wonder : 
don’t puncture him.” 
“Your work will have to be satist 
Staples told him. 
Jefford grinned at the older n 
“Say,” he exclaimed, “I’m th 
satisfactory little worker you €V 
Watch me go from now on! Wa 
that’s all!” . & 
He did not think it wise to ¢0 
Staples his already-formed detern 
to do some satisfactory work on 
Merithew. During the ensuing d 
voted himself to the tasks as 
was as subservient as Babbi 
fitted completely into the routin 
office. His books were in ordé 
clean; and he did not seek to 
weather with Mr. Merithew agal 
who had watched him for th 
days, decided that Jefford ha 
himself to his surroundings, an 
ance relaxed. 


a 
ae 


a 
yi 


¥ was by that time completely ab- 
‘n the details of his plan. 


d had come to work in the office of 
‘idan estate upon a day in July. 
ww, who consistently maintained 
ude that the members of his office 
sre merely hands and never brains, 
measures to conceal from them any 
ars of the business he did. Thus, 
ree or four months of service—say, 
nd of October—there was very little 
oncerned the Caridan family or the 
estate which Jefford did not know 
not know if he chose. 

may have accounted for the un- 
terest he displayed in a caller whom 
yw had on the morning of Novem- 
‘th. This caller was a large young 
mewhat over six feet, with a broad 
verful frame, though not an overly 
ne; he had a loud and domineering 
he wore a small mustache which 
m vaguely the appearance of an 
man; and he limped slightly, drag- 
e foot a little, with a suggestion of 


ty. 

piped into the office without an- 
nent, closed the door behind him, 
| his hands over the handle of the 
jane he carried and looked about 
surveying eye. Merithew did not 
is head, nor did Babbidge. But 
‘looked at the newcomer, and so did 
|; and Staples—as the stranger con- 
to stand in this position—rose and 
"hed him. 

jr business, sir,’”’ he said in that man- 
ch by long association with Meri- 
shad acquired. 

all young man surveyed him. 

41 are hardly Merithew,’’ he sug- 
(his accent broadly English. 

11 wish to see Mr. Merithew?” 
| inquired, glancing toward the great 
his desk. The other followed his 
ured across the room and left 
| helpless there. 

| Merithew!”’ he boomed. 


“Hare 


jman looked at him for a moment, 
wed over his shoulder to Staples, 
ishe? What?” 

rd grinned into his ledger. The caller 
even removed his insolently broad- 
wd hat. That brim had a curve 
|yas a walking insult; it leered above 
wrer’s right eye, it scowled above his 


visitor did not wait for Staples to 
j he dropped his cane with a clatter 
sMerithew’s very desk, almost under 
13, and he shouted, “‘ Merithew!”’ 
: Al looked up, and his glance 
ak and cold. 
A that started you, eh?” the young 
ymmented. He left his cane where it 
yssed his gloves beside it, lifted a 
nrom the window and sat down by 
(sk, ‘‘Some bonds here,” he said, 
big in his pocket. ‘‘Rather good 
lj, stuff. Bound to interest you.” 
{thew came to his feet, and this in 
a an indication of his anger. 

” he said, “I do not care to deal 


) m?? 

i !” the young man exclaimed in some 
Me. “Deal with my bonds then.” 

0 not deal with a man who fails in 
‘respect,’ Merithew told him. “‘Your 
¢ is atrocious.” 

lay, though,” the other urged, “‘that 
3). change my bonds, now does it? 


thew did not lift his eyes; and the _ 
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“So,” he commented, his tone curiously 
altered. ‘Well, that was what I’d heard. 
Must lose a lot of good things that way, 
Merithew. Rather an ass, aren’t you? I 
mean to say, if a man has a good thing, all 
the better—what? If he happens to be a 
fool at the same time, so much to your ad- 
vantage.” 

Merithew sat down, and at this the visi- 
tor got to his feet; he moved around the 
desk. 

“Pop up!” he suggested. “I want to sit 
there—have a look at things.” 

He touched Merithew’s shoulder, grasped 
it; and the older man recoiled from this 
touch to his feet. / 

His visitor immediately sat down as he 
had threatened; and Merithew, purple with 
indignation, cried, ‘Sir!’ 

The other looked at him. 

“My chair, after all, you know,” he said 
quizzically, “if I choose to sit in it. Joel’s 
or mine.” 

Merithew faded from purple to gray. 

“Joel?” 

“I’m Luke Caridan, you ass,”’ the young 
man said mildly; and he seemed forthwith 
to forget the other’s presence, began to 
shuffle papers to and fro, to draw out this 
drawer and that, to rummage their con- 
tents. He was a long time at this business, 
giving Merithew no glance at all; and the 
great manstood aside, trembling andshaken, 
for a space, till his voice could be controlled 
again. 

“Why was I not informed of your com- 
ing?’’ Merithew asked at last, trying to be 
steady. : 

““Why should you be?” Caridan count- 
ered. ‘Surprise you if I chose—what?” 

Merithew stood uncertainly. 

“You have credentials, perhaps?” he in- 
quired. 

“Don’t be more of an ass than you must!”’ 
Caridan advised, still busy at the desk; 
and Merithew, after a moment, surren- 
dered; he drew near, diffidently. 

“T am very glad to welcome you home, 
sir,” he said courteously. 

Caridan cocked an eye at him. 

“Bh, what?”’ he commented. “Are you 
then? Come over you a bit sudden, seems 
to\me. I mean to say, you didn’t exactly 
fall on my neck, or anything of the kind, 
when I first came in.” 

“Your masquerade,” said Merithew de- 
fensively. 

‘““What’s the matter with my masquer- 
ade?”’ Caridan inquired. ‘‘I say now, care 
to criticize my masquerade?” 

“Tt was unnecessary,’’ Merithew insisted. 

“Why not let me judge of that,’ Caridan 
reminded him. “I mean to say, what busi- 
ness is it of yours, and all that, if I care to 
camouflage a bit—eh?”’ 

He waited for the other’s 
prompted him. 

“My affair, isn’t it?” he insisted. 

“Oh, quite,’’ Merithew agreed. 

“Right,” said Caridan. He nodded 
again. ‘Heard you rode a high horse,” he 
confessed. “Thought I’d see for myself. 
Maderather an ass of yourself, didn’t you?” 
He laughed loudly. “ You’ve no idea what 
a stretch I had to keep a straight face. 
Rather good, wasn’t I? Always thought 
I’d like to try the stage.’”’ He added more 
seriously, ‘‘Wouldn’t wonder if you’d cost 
Joel and me a good bit with your high 
horse, my friend. Wasn’t your money, 
though. Didn’t care, what?’ 

“You'll find everything in order,’”’ Meri- 
thew told him. 

“Not so sure of that,” Caridan replied. 
“Stow this stuff away. I’m through with 
it.’ Merithew drew near to obey, but the 
other stopped him. ‘‘Never mind. Get me 
last year’s ledger.” 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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Special Junior Model 


Adding and Calculating Machine 


$10 Automatic-shift multipli- 

cation, automatic column 
selection, 10-key simplicity and speed, 
portability, convenient desk size, 
one-hand control, automatic sub- 
totals, visible writing, forced print- 
ing of totals, 2-color-ribbon mecha- 
nism, capacity 999,999.99. 


$125 Same as model above but 
with 99,999.99 capacity and 
the additional feature of Direct 
Subtraction, 


The Special Junior model 
$150 with Direct Subtraction 
and 999,999.99 capacity. 


Marvel Model No.20 


Adding and Calculating Machine 


* 22D 
$325 


Motor 
extra 


The machine that “set the 
pace”’ with 100% printed 
proof, one-operation Di- 
rect Subtraction. These 
features are combined 
with 10-key simplicity 
and speed, portability, 
convenient desk size, au- 
tomatic column selection, 
one-hand control, auto- 
matic-shift multiplication, 2-color- 
ribbon mechanism, advanced correc- 
tion features. 7-column to 11-column 
capacity. 


'. Hand and motor 
** operated models 


bookkeeping 
machine 


for every type of busi- 
ness—large or small 


Again Sundstrand scores a signal achieve- 
ment by developing a bookkeeping machine 
priced several hundred dollars Jess than 
machines with comparable features. This 
machine requires no change’ in your present 
system. It does all kinds of ledger work, 
such as posting accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, general ledger, cost ledger, 
payroll ledger, stock records, bank state- 
ments, etc., etc. Fully 75% of the work is 
done automatically, without thought or 
effort on the part of the operator. 


The machine is instantly converted for 
regular figuring work—adding, direct sub- 
traction, automatic-shift multiplication and 
dividing. There is no other bookkeeping 
machine made that can be used to such 
splendid advantage for all purposes. 


Consult your phone book for address of 
local Sundstrand representative, or write to 
us for complete details of any Sundstrand 
machines. Address Dept. B-12. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations Everywhere in the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


- Sundstrand - 


The simplex line of adding, 
bookkeeping and calculating machines 
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See the Next Page 


for the announcement of this 
keenly anticipated New-Day Car. 
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The New-Day Car 
for New-Day Needs 


The New-Day Car 


A modern high-efficiency motor — 6 
cylinders—with a flashing “pick-up” 
that shoots you out of tangled traffic 
in the flick of an eye. 


Paige hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, bring- 
ing you to cushioned rest almost instan- 
taneously from any normal speed. 


Fullest possible development in ease of 
control—response to wheel and throttle 
that makes this car seem to answer 
to your wish rather than your touch. 


Amazing roominess—more than in many 
120 inch wheelbase sedans—easy en- 
trance and exit—luxurious comfort. 


Clearest of clear vision that reveals the 
unwary pedestrian and makes it im- 
possible for another car to approach 
unseen, 


New accomplishments in economy—of 
first cost, operation and upkeep. 


All this made possible by 17 years of 
Paige experience and with high quality 
certified by standards from which Paige 
has never deviated. 


“The New-Day 


JEW 


HE new-day car is here—and it’s a 

Jewett! It is the answer of one of the 

automotive industry’s oldest, strongest 
and most successful organizations to today’s 
vital motoring needs and problems. 


No surface comparison can adequately gauge 
this car’s worth. Measure it instead against 
the situations and emergencies of driving. 
Begin, if you like, with the severest test of all 
—take The New-Day Jewett into close-packed 
city traffic. 

Dart in and out—shoot swiftly ahead of the 
jam—stop with soft smoothness—park in spaces 
you would have thought impossibly small! 
Realization will come quickly — that here is a 
car, marvelously responsive to your touch, which 
takes instant advantage of every opening, gets 
you through streets that seem impenetrable, lets 
you come and go as you please where ordi- 
narily you would never try to drive. A new-day 
car for new-day needs! 


A New-Day Motor— Paige Designed 


Then leave the crowded streets and seek un- 
frequented country roads, where The New-Day 
Jewett will reveal performance well compa- 
rable to that of preceding Jewetts, acknowl- 
edged masters of the open road. 

l'rom a modern, high-eficiency motor—a six 
— Paige engineers have developed pulling power, 
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speed, lively acceleration and long term o 
ating eficiency in a better balanced combinz 
than has ever before, to the best of our kn 
edge, been achieved in an automobile mc 


And in retaining the full measure of flas 
performance for which Jewett Sixes are W 
famous, this new-day engineering has bro 
about the astonishing gain of over 209 
gasoline economy! A new-day car fort 
day needs! 


New-Day Driving Ease 


Only through the fullest possible developn 
of ease of control, could ‘The New-Day Je 
gain its freedom of movement in crow 
trafic. 

Details of seating position, lez room and 
placing of controls are scientifically wot 
out. “lo minimize the effort of gear chang 
the throw of the gear lever has been m 
extremely short and easy. 


‘The saw -blade type steel clutch has the lig! 
action of any on which your foot has | 
rested—-and you can easily shift from hig 
second at 35 miles an hour. 


Ball bearing steering spindles, in connec 
with a highly perfected mechanism of the W 
and gear type, make this car, we belli 
the easiest steering on the road today, 


ae 
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‘1ige Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes ~ 


Jhere in the world has a more reliable and 
lent braking system been developed than 
aige hydraulic 4-wheel brakes with which 
} New-Day Jewett is regularly equipped. 

5 costly to manufacture than other types, 
Aulic 4-wheel brakes as perfected by Paige 
te ultimate in simplicity, in perfect equali- 
‘a, in swift and positive action and in the 
‘ity they lend to driving. No lubrication is 
(3sary. 

Ve is an elimination of frictional loss in 
[ing foot pressure, also, which results in 
leasurably easier brake action. 


> 
7 


| is by hundreds of dollars the lowest priced 
vith hydraulic brakes as standard equipment. 
_ New-Day Roominess 

| In a Compact Car 


i shapely, steel-built body of The New-Day 


Hc Sedan will be a revelation in the effective 
ation of interior space. 

cally more leg and seating room than in 
a? 120 inch wheelbase sedans! More gener- 
{nterior dimensions than any other closed 
tof corresponding overall size! Get in or 
tie the rear seat without disturbing those 
ont. 

i this, remember, in a car so compactly 
§ned that it will slip in and out of un- 


believably small parking spaces like a bird in 
flight. A new-day car for new-day needs! 


Seats are heavily upholstered and the entire 
interior finished in rich and durable brougham 
cloth—noted for good looks and wearing 
qualities. 


The Deadly ‘Blind Spot”’ 
Eliminated 


Characteristic of the almost numberless 
advances embodied in The New-Day Jewett is 


the pillar construction. 


Here the use of steel furnishes greatest possible 
strength, yet gives a pillar so much narrower 
than the conventional type that the deadly “‘blind 
spot’? may. fairly be said to be completely 
eliminated. No closed car driver need be told 
the profound significance of this vital im- 
provement! 


And the sweep of clear glass back to the rear 
quarter is almost uninterrupted, giving both front 
and rear seat vision so far unequalled. 


The same steel construction makes a body of 
tremendous sturdiness. Exterior finish is lasting 
and richly beautiful double tone lacquer. 


And Jewett’s Lowest Price 


The final surprise in this car of surprises is 
its price! 


Product of the fine Paige-Jewett craftsmanship 
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that, for 17 years, has been “‘always making 
them finer,’’ The New-Day Jewett is likewise 
the brilliant embodiment of the tremendous 
economies made possible by Paige and Jewett 
success. 


So, with its innumerable new-day features and 
improvements—with its dashing performance, 
its mastery of traffic, its beauty, roominess, 
comfort, substantial quality—with all that you 
could or would expect in a true new-day auto- 
mobile—this Jewett Sedan is still by a very wide 
margin the lowest priced Jewett closed car ever built! 


A Real Thrill Awaits You 


After years of preparation, The New-Day Jewett 
is in the hands of Paige and Jewett dealers the 
country over. 


Let nothing prevent your seeing The New-Day 
Jewett without delay! And do not stop with a 
casual inspection, for the better you learn to 
know this car the more you will appreciate its 
unusualness—its right to be known as ““The 


New-Day Car For New-Day Needs.’’ 


At the nearest Paige and Jewett show room, 
every opportunity will be afforded you for 
thorough examination and test of The New-Day 
Jewett. (708) 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


| che New-Day, 
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Shatin it 
Days-now 


Sea D a month or so in Tucson, garden 
city of the Arizona Wonderland. Bring 
your clubs and have a glorious game of golf 


on sunshine-flooded greens. Mount a real 
pony and gallop across all out-doors. Visit 
Old Mexico, motor on inviting boulevards 
through fantastic, giant cactus forests. Spend 
a few weeks on a great cattle ranch. Open 
your heart to Tucson’s eternal sunshine and 
really Jive. 
Here Is Health 

You'll like Tucson—it’s a friendly place, 
the West of your dreams. Country and Town 
Clubs are open to visitors, hotelsare excellent, 
cozy homes may be rented reasonably. Each 
winter hundreds of visitors, surfeited with 
cold and snow, come to Tucson just to enjoy 
the golden procession of warm, dry, sunny 
days. This is the place to play, rest or rebuild 
physically if you are suffering from “nerves”, 
overwork, asthma or pulmonary infections. 


Low Fares 
Winter excursion rates effective via Rock 
aes and Southern Pacific Lines. Stop-overs 
on all tickets. 
Mail the coupon for illustrated book telling 
about Tucson—the sunniest spot in America. 


| 
| 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


Tucson Sunshine- Climate Club, 


508 Old Pueblo Bldg., ‘Tucson, Ariz. 
Please send me your free book, 
Man. Billige Sussiaee 
Climate.” 

Name—_ 


GENUINE GERMAN 
“WETZLAR” 


POCKET TELESCOPE | 


| gift for 


boys or 


girls 


| before you 


| or dollar bill. 


| 


POSTPAID 
Fully guaranteed 


Powerlul German Telescope. Brings distant scenes 
Made in the heart of the German opti- 
cal industry. Clear and accurate lenses show a bril- 
liant image. For use when hunting, boating, auto- 
mobiling, or on your vacation. Heavy brass body 
with brass slide for focusing. ‘Objectives are 22 m.m., 
giving large field of view. A real optical instrument 
with crystal clear ground lenses. Size extended 
six inches. 
Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make pos- 
sible this surprising offer for a real quality telescope. 
Shipped promptly on receipt of check, money order 
Place your order at once. Cash re 
fund if not satisfactory. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 

Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 

93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed is $1.00. 
this address. 
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(Continued from Page 165) 

Merithew said, ‘Staples ee But 
Caridan interrupted. 

‘‘Never mind Staples. Pop over and get 
it yourself. I want to see if you know 
what’s going on in the office, and so on and 
so on.” 

Merithew hesitated, then obeyed him. 


| He returned with the heavy book and laid 


it on the desk; and he would have sat down 
in Caridan’s abandoned chair, but the other 
checked him. 

“Don’t sit down. Slack, that; sitting 
down all the while. Besides, I shall want 
you to move around a bit. Let’s see first 
if you know the book.” He opened the 
ledger. ‘‘Let’s have it now. Gross income 
in March?” Merithew named a figure. 
“Not round numbers,’’ Caridan warned. 
“Down to the cent.’ 

“T don’t burden my memory with de- 
tails of that nature,’’ Merithew protested. 

“Eh?” the other exclaimed. “Why, you 
bloated ass, what do we pay you for? 
You're here to do your work, burden your 
blessed memory.” He hesitated, added 
quickly, “‘You’ve a short way about you I 
don’t like, Merithew. Good many tricks 
I don’t like. My last draft was three days 
late. Annoying. You’re here to do your 
work properly, not to annoy me.” 

He turned to the ledger again, leaving 
Merithew speechless; and a moment later 
mumbled some word under his breath, strik- 
ing the sheet with his open hand. 

“Sir?” said Merithew. Caridan looked 
at him brusquely. ‘‘I did not hear you,” 
Merithew explained. 

““That’s your business, to hear me,” Cari- 
dan told him. ‘What you’re paid for, you 
understand.” 

Merithew looked at the other’s head, in- 
differently bowed over the pages in front of 
him; and then the great man looked around 
the room. He did not wear the aspect of a 
great man in this moment; there was some- 
thing pitifully frightened and appealing in 
his eyes. But there was no one to see his 
weakness. Staples was absorbed in his filing 
cabinets, Jefford bent over his ledger, and 
little Babbidge, with that curious sugges- 
tion of pantomime, busily wrote and wrote 
upon his typewriter. Babbidge, it should 
be understood, was a man with a family to 
support, and Merithew’s shame was strictly 
outside his concern. At half after twelve he 
scurried away to lunch, and there was about 
his retreating back something curiously 
suggestive of the back of one who escapes. 

Caridan had by that time been in the 
office for an hour, and Merithew’s ordeal 
was more bitter as the minutes passed. He 
was kept trotting to and fro upon the er- 
rands of an office boy; he was forced to 
listen to reproach and upbraiding, and si- 
lenced when he would have spoken in his 
own defense; and as a crowning indignity 
he was compelled at last to stand beside 
the desk and discuss the weather, to an 
interminable length. Staples came to Jef- 
ford’s side and whispered his intention to 
take his lunch early, and Jefford guessed 
that the other dared not stay and watch 
the shameful spectacle. So for a while 
Jefford was left with them alone. 


SO 


And the mariner heard with a fearsome thrill 
A booming bell and a whistle shrill, 

And, crossing himself in a mute dismay, 
Hove his lead in a sea mile-deep, 

And felt the hairs at his temple creep, 

His fingers tremble, his spine grow chill— 
As even, when foc’sle tale is told, 

One shudders to think of the haunted hold, 
And sees by the flare of the swinging light 
Something swim by him all misty white, 
And suddenly fade from his quaking sight! 


He has had his holiday—had his fling; 

Has rolled with the dolphins and mocked the 
call 

Of the weary sea bird, and felt her wing 

Brushing his crest as she dropped to the lure 
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Youth is cruel. Jefford was enjoying 
himself; he had no desire to go. 

Caridan said that the day was fine, and 
_Merithew reluctantly agreed with him. 

Caridan suggested that it had grown 
cloudy since morning; that a fog might 
come in before night. Merithewventured 
the opinion that fogs hereabouts were rare. 
Caridan told him loudly that he knew 
nothing about fogs. 

‘“‘T’ve seen enough of them,” he insisted. 
“T know the signs.” 

Merithew tried to be silent, but Caridan 
made him agree that a fog was probable. 
And when Merithew at last said grudg- 
ingly, “It may be foggy,”’ Caridan changed 
the point of attack. 

“Or rather,” he suggested. ‘‘ Much more 
likely, I'd say, that there’ll be a drop of 
rain.” 

“Not with the wind so,” Merithew pro- 
tested. 

But Caridan shouted him down, shouted 
so loudly that for sheer relief from his noise 
Merithew agreed with him. And immedi- 
ately Caridan shifted his ground once more. 

In the end, the cruel play terminated in 
a final outrage. Caridan threw back his 
head and laughed. 

“T say, you know, you’re as big an ass 
as Polonius!”’ he exclaimed. He leaned for- 
ward then and pounded the desk top with 
his cane. ‘Trouble with you, my friend,” 
he declared, “‘you’re a beastly snob. Lord- 
ing it over these clerks of yours, and the 
poor devils that come here to deal with you; 
and as soon as I come along, crawling like 
a snail on your fat belly. Filthy thing, now, 
aren’t you?” He got to his feet. ‘‘I’ve had 
enough of you,” he confessed, and rapped 
the desk again. “‘Heard of you,” he said. 
“Met a chap in London—bond salesman. 
He recognized my name and we got to- 
gether and he told me about you. Said the 
town was full of tales. Came over to see for 
myself.” 

He banged the desk till the wood creaked. 

“All right to be a beastly ass on your own 
time,” he cried. ‘“‘But not when it comes 
out of Joel and me. Give you another 
chance, old man, but that’s all.” 

Merithew said huskily, “I’ve sought 
your interests.” 

Caridan chuckled. “‘ You talk low to me, 
don’t you?”’ he commented. ‘“‘That’s be- 
cause you think I’m somebody.” There 
was abruptly a change in him. ‘‘Same way 
you talk high to everybody else because you 
think you’re somebody.” He wagged his 
cane in Merithew’s face. 

“‘T came in here to show you what a fool 
you are,” he said jeeringly. ‘‘I’m no more 
Luke Caridan than you are. That bond 
salesman was my brother; thought it’d 
pay you off to rig this up on you.” 

Merithew had turned pale as death it- 
self; he took a quick step forward, catching 
at his desk, tottering there. 

“Stripped you to the hide for an hour 
here, haven’t I?” the impostor reminded 
him. “‘ Well, just remember after this what 
you look like underneath, old man.” 

And he turned and stalked majestically 
from the room and behind him closed the 
door. 


(Continued from Page 36) 


And, hovering, paused when his rise and fall 

To the playful seas made her feet wnsure; 

Has laughed with the boobies, or mute and 
glum 

Nodded with noddies squat and dumb, 

Or chuckled to feel in the swirling tide 

A thousand slippery things that slide 

Plucking in vain at his armored side ; 

Been tossed by the tempest, rocked by the gale, 

Or day after day has ridden at ease 

The long, low surge of wntroubled seas, 

Rubbed by the fluke of the basking whale. 

To be wrecked at last where the breakers croon 

To the banshee’s cry and the piper’s tune! 


For they found him, all spent, on an Trish 
' strand, 
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Jefford had counted on a certain 
faction in this moment, but he th 
now that the game had been overp] 
Merithew stood motionless, but hig : 
body sagged; he leaned against the d 
helpless inanition. And Jefford bent ; 
his ledger, careful not to see. Es 

After a little, without raising his ey. 
heard Merithew, with dragging feet, 
toward the door and take himself aw 


When Babbidge came back, and St; 
Jefford had recovered himself; he x 
to them the dénouement of the gece 
which they had witnessed only the | 
ning. Recited it exultantly, makir 
pretense of hiding his satisfaction. 

“He was knocked cold at the blow 
he told them. “Yes, sir, he just stag 
out of here—like he’d been hit on theh 

Staples said thoughtfully, “Mr. : 
thew’s an old man.”’ 

Jefford felt a momentary pang of r 
but he fought it off. 

“Well, this ought to take him do 
notch,’”’ he predicted. ‘He ought | 
somewhere near human from now on 

The head clerk hesitated for a mor 
then said once more, as though the a 
ently irrelevant word still answered 
ford’s prophecy, “‘He’s old!” 

When next morning Merithew ear 
the office, the three had already been 
for the usual hour. If there was any 
extraordinary about this morning, 
demeanor did not show it; even Jeffor 
the acuteness of his curious expects 
Staples was busy at the files, Babbidg 
typing a letter—the fact that the ma 
was soundless lent a suggestion of p: 
mime to the rapid flicks of his fingers- 
Jefford had come to the water cooler b 
door at the moment when Merith 
tered. 

The great man came in as he alwe 
with an air; he met the eye of Stapl 
nodded ever so slightly; au 
lifted glance of Babbidge and ackiil te) 
it without a nod; and he met Jeffo: 
with a similar effect, letting it app 
he knew Jefford was there, but 
according the young man the court 
greeting. Another might have beena 
but Jefford was not diffident. 

‘Fine day, sir,” he suggested. 

Merithew hesitated for an ins 
Jefford thought the other swallowed 
But when the great man spoke his 
was crisp and sure. 

“T have remarked to you before, 
ford,” he said, “‘that this is not the we 
bureau.” 

With this he crossed to his desk * 
window, as though Jefford had cease 
exist. But Jefford stood still by they 
cooler, watching him go; and for a moi 
his throat, astonishingly, ached; an 
eyes were filled with burning tears; al 
had an immense and penitent desire ti 
low after Merithew and grip him oy 
hand. 

Instead, of course, he returned 4 
moment to his ledgers; and the affai 
the Caridan estate went on as they 
gone for so many years before. 
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And they seized him and put him in ch 
once more; 
And they passed him along from | 
And brought him again to his native she 
Stolid, inert as a shameless oaf ' 
Who meekly bides at the tavern door 
Content with his pipe and his pot and his 
But for days and years till he waxes eld 
Will he whistle and wink, and be seen a 
Chained and riveted, weighted and held, 
A child of doom, to the harbor bar; 
Left to ponder a truant joy 
Filched by a devilish broth of a roll 
Whose dull life palled and who lone 
free, 
And defied the world and went off 
—W. H. Os 
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Sou can test radio 
speakers yoursel, 


| There’s really only one way to buy a radio speaker. Hear as many 
as you choose. Hear them on any good set. Test them thoroughly. 


In the middle register—the speaking voice—most of the good 
speakers will be altogether satisfactory. 


But—and this is the real test—tune in a violin solo. Listen to the 


high notes. And the low. Listen to the piano accompaniment of Types Displayed 
a song or a violin solo. You'll notice that a Brandes brings out a Brandes Cone Speaker 

| ‘wealth of perfectly natural tones. A mellow, full, complete harmony Brandes Horn, Type H 
—without a trace of nasal tone. Brandes Cabinet Speaker 
And, beside having more tones, fuller harmonies, wider range—the © Copyrighted by Brandes Products Corp., 1925 


voice of a Brandes has a certain clarity —a definite and satisfying reality. 


Brandes 
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cA staff of radio experts at the 


service of every radio enthusiast 


A Weston Table Voltmeter brings to your set, 
in a single, inexpensive, quality instrument, 
the combined and concentrated knowledge 
gained by a staff of expert engineers during 
thirty-seven years of leadership in building 
electrical testing equipment. 


These experts give you their advice as 
though they were standing beside you, check- 
ing the current, finding weak tubes, detect- 
ing low batteries, locating bad connections, 
discovering open circuits. Tone and volume, 
tuning and distance, are all improved by the 
Weston Table Voltmeter just as though its 
creators were present. 


Their fee for this amazing, unlimited ser- 
vice, concentrated in this handy, versatile 
table voltmeter, is $13.50. Ask your dealer 
to show you this beautiful, Bakelite cased, 
double range Model 489. Its craftsmanship, 
precision and capability will delight you. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Write for 
“Weston Radio 
Instruments ’’— 
an interestingly 
told story of the 
remarkable ap- 
plications of 
Weston radio 
equipment. 


Weston Panel 
Voltmeters, 
Models 301 and 
506, for radio 
panel mounting, 
giving direct, 
convenient con- 
trol of tube and 
battery voltage. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


WESTON 


Pioneers since 1888 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


It was always thus with them. Sepa- 
rated, each could live a dull, considered 
life; together, they were swept beyond 
reckoning into unconsidered word and 
action. Each was spark to the other’s 
tinder. 

A woman passed in a roadster, slowed 
and stared searchingly at Rachel. Rachel 
did not see her. She felt suddenly spent; 
she wanted to leave without seeing even 
Mrs. Fetzer. But Mrs. Fetzer darted out 
from behind the vines upon the porch. 

“T have found somebody where was 
needful for me,” began Rachel with a wan 
smile, “‘so I A 

“Did you see her oncet? Did you see her 
gaping on you?”’ demanded Mrs. Fetzer. 

Rachel turned and looked after the 
lengthening billow of dust. 

“Who was it?” 

““Somebody where’s aiming to be Mrs. 
Martin Sohst,’’ said Mrs. Fetzer grimly. 
Rachel’s lips parted, but she said nothing. 
“Enoch Weibel’s widow,’ snapped Mrs. 
Fetzer. “‘You knew Weibel. You could 
have had him yourself.” 

“Oh!” breathed Rachel. 

Her eyes turned toward the Weibel or- 
chards, stretched in serried ranks on the 
opposite side of the road. 

“That’s it,’ remarked Mrs. Fetzer sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘Her land.” Rachel bade her 
good-by and turned. But Mrs. Fetzer 
worried after her down the steps. “She 
passed oncet a’ready whiles you and Mar- 
tin was standing in the field. And she 
arounded the thing and come back. Yes, if 
she didn’t! She’ll be after him now worse 
than ever. It’s his looks she’s after. She is 
always all fur the looks. She ain’t the one 
fur him; no, she’s the furthest one fur him. 
Ach, my, it pleases me so bad. Yi-yi! I 
could wish he didn’t have no looks, nur no 
land, nur nothing even.” 

“No, she ain’t the one for him,” said 
Rachel, and steadily enough went down 
the walk. But she did not see the gate, and 
when her fingers found the latch, they 
fumbled it. 


Mrs. Fetzer hurried breathlessly up the 
slope the first day she descried activity 
upon its peak. 

“My souls! What did you do it fur? 
Was you loony or what? Look a little out 
now! You'll fall off fur me sure!” 

From the old roof upon which she was 
nailing tarred paper Rachel bantered her 
gayly. 

“If you won’t come up, I got to come 
down!’’ She came down the ladder. 

““Why, you must have been here a week— 
your bed and your beehives and your 
stove ” Mrs. Fetzer’s nearsighted 
eyes squinted about. “‘ Why. ain’t you tell- 
ing me then? But, anyhow, you can’t be 
stopping here. Don’t you know about 
that spring? It looks to be plenty, but 
when it makes hot, down it goes like that. 
That’s the thing where fooled pop so mean 
thirty years back a’ready. It does spite me 
that Martin is now so keen on the make 
that he would 4 

Rachel turned the subject quickly. 

“Tt’s just now a kind of a joke. 
look yet at the luck I had a’ready.”’ 

She led the way toward a loosened board 
upon the house. Mrs. Fetzer told her 
brother of it that night: 

“And in behind that board if it wasn’t a 
hunert pound of honey! Yes, if it wasn’t! 
And all them bees to put to them others 
she has fetched along. It’s going to squinch 
her some, she says, fur to home them in the 
hives she has got by her. She says she 
might even git her a man fur to chop her a 
bee gum down, fur they might quick swarm 
on her. But to think! A hunert pound of 
honey laying loose under your nose and you 
making such loud talk ower wringing 
nickels and whatever. That does now 
make a laugh fur me.” 

“Laugh then! Laugh your head off 
Martin angrily pushed his plate from him. 


But 


? 


“I will git the right to laugh when 
spring goes dry on her. A hunert pou 
honey ain’t doing. her much good th 
should guess.’”’ He pulled his plate ba 
him, showered sugar upon his baked p 
and forked a huge mouthful. ‘What 
at this potato now? It is wonderfy 
dumb seasoning you git into things,’ 
strode from the table. Mrs. Fetze 
plored him anxiously to return. “Tt 
the seasoning,”’ he said to her in quic 
pentance. ‘I just ain’t feeling fu 
wittles.”’ 

That was true, and Martin himself 
why. He grew more and more fp 
Then one day he drove reluctant yet 
feet up the slope. He saw Rachel wh 
was still a considerable distance from 
and as he saw her then, he never forgo 
He swung back in the shadow of a 
maple, hollow from age, which marke 
boundary of his upper cornfield, and |< 
for moments. 

On the sunlit slope above him Rache 
moving among her blue beehives. Shi 
self was gowned in blue of a deeper 
against the yellow scorch of the dried 
she was swaying and dipping in a sc 
joyous ecstasy. Occasionally she lifte 
arms and brushed them lightly. | 
sionally she lifted her cupped hand, k 
at it and dipped it again. It seemed w 
It was unreal. And there was somethi 
the essential chastity of the primeyal ; 
it. Martin had a sudden confused 
that he should no longer be gazing fro 
secret shadow. He stepped out int 
open. 

She called out when she saw him, an 
body was smitten by fear from gra 
rigidity, ‘‘Go back! The bees! The 
are swarming!” 

“But you —— 
ward. 

“Stay back!’”’ Her voice was shrill 
panic. “‘You must stay back! It’s c 
ent with me. They could sting yi 
death.”’ 

He saw with amazement then tha 
bees rested thickly upon her arms, 
her open neck, even upon the smooth, 
ing braids which roped her head. 
honey pallor of her skin, the amber ¢ 
hair—and everywhere, upon her, ¢ 
her, winging in ceaseless ecstasy thera 
quiver of a myriad golden-brown ¥ 
Martin could even hear their melo 
vibration as the tiny gossamer veils 
and fell luminously about her. Hew 
think of her always as she stood 1 
laughing softly, in the midst of ther 
meant something to him, yet he was: 
able to put it into words, nor even 
thoughts. He was definitely awe-stri 
and he was terrified, too, as she § 
dipped a wooden scoop into an open 
hive, smiled down upon the luminous 
lation, then placed the quivering mas 


” 


He still steppec 


_section of hollow bee gum upon her | 


side. 

“T don’t know right why they | 
sting me. My mother was that waj 
Some folks they don’t. But I had ¢ 
they would swarm on me when I fou 
many at the house. You was too gen 
with me, Martin.” 

She said it with a twinkling eye 
there was the challenge too. Martint 
quick step forward, and what he had 
to say he said swiftly and gruffly. 
hadn’t meant to take advantage of hi 
said. The bargain between them, ¢l 
out in childish anger, was an imp 
one. Of course, he could see that shen 
for her bees to feed on his clove 
alfalfa fields, but—as his quick & 
praised her meager hives—they wo 
manifestly inadequate for her support 
even though they were sufficient, thes 
would go dry. And where would § 
then? Huh? Tell him that! 

He was the old Martin again, 
braced, arms gesturing. Being a m 
knew, and he was that much a man’ 


In’t now take advantage of a woman 
yad her own living to make. He went 
don. 

chel had finished with the bee gum. 
d the flat stone carefully upon the 
it, and with a brush of weeds swept 
free of the little creatures, as she 
lowly, ‘‘I’ve fetched up a family on 
an what I’ve got here, Martin. And 
younger too. Ach, my, how young I 
anyhow!” A fleeting haggardness 
her like a shadow of a thousand 
us days. “So I say my thanks and 
my agreements with you.” 

-clasped her hands behind her back 
lted her elfish chin. Through her lips 
‘ed that echo of satisfaction as from 
repletion of life within. 

41 it not been for that sound, so baf- 
¢so indicatory of mysterious inward 
jactions beyond his ken, Martin might 
/swept her into his arms, for he had 
stung to remorseful vision of the 
jtic gallantry of those ten years. As it 
1e went plunging down the hill, kick- 
/agrily at the clods. She had flouted 
*hen he had humbled himself to save 


‘ad it ain’t only the bees!”’ her light 
(ter floated down to him. 

yasn’t only the bees. Other wings be- 
1) beat about Martin’s fields. 

“ow many pigeons has she got any- 
* he growled one day. “Before the 
yshey are there, waiting for the corn. 
(he barns they go, that bold they are, 
ney pick from the haymows yet, and 
-om the stalls even. They are worse as 
Jue off of Pharaoh.” 
‘should think they would anyhow 
¢2 you,” Mrs. Fetzer nagged, ‘“‘whiles 
j/asn’t smart enough fur to raise them 
y21f. It is, now, awful the prices she 
sir them—and on the hoof yet. She is 
ry good fur herself, that I kin say, and 
of you too. It is, now, wonderful that 
serson kin, just to say, make a good 
i off of another one, just by setting 
alongside. It draws my breath!” 
5. Fetzer, who did not know the terms 
t| agreement, had struck more deeply 
ushe knew. 
Vrtin darted a quick glance at her, spat 
en his teeth and rasped, “‘ Wait oncet 
makes hot and the spring is all.” 
2s, [have afraid,” sighed Mrs. Fetzer. 
wher not. She is beginning a’ready on 
jell till next Monday a week. Them 
“ she cooked a while back a’ready have 
7 


. 
< 


e job off her.” 
“2s, pop digged him a well,” laughed 
ne shortly. ‘‘ And in the low spot too.” 
Ke that’s where she claims he made a 
‘thought. She is for putting it on the 
in a straight line with yours here at 
2/ittom. She says still she learned it off 
borers where low places make nothing 
iter. No, she gives some strange talk 
' water in the veins of the earth or 
‘ver; a lot of stylish words she uses 
0} ig.” : 
rtin was sitting straight now, and his 
iad gone somber. But his voice still. 
ronical contempt. 
“) water has took to running uphill, 
$s? Look at the spring. It’s low, ain’t 


le says where the spring is only such a 
Ese from this here fancy vein or what it 
it who is it belling on the door?”’ She 
\d to the side of the porch. Her small 
is noted. “T could of guessed it! That 
ei A-chasin’ you ag’in!” 

ae rose with alacrity, buttoning his 


ie ain’t chasing her pigeons and her 
ns and her turkeys all ower my fields 
4) there were the turkeys too. Some- 
Defore he had been startled by what 
Pired to be a file of tiny brown clods 
\ g across his pasture. Immediately a 
of wild alarums drew his eyes to a 
‘7 hen stepping ahead with the careful 
y of her kind; had followed another 
other and another, each with a suc- 
$a of progeny in her wake. Now they 
‘lods no longer; before his eyes they 
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had fattened into long-necked gawky crea- 
tures which overran his place—fattened 
upon his corn and his wheat! 

Wings, wings everywhere! Wings in the 
air, wings on the ground! Wings before his 
eyes, the whir of wings in his ears! There 
was no getting away from the sight of them, 
from the sound of them. He grew to hate 
them. Most of all, he hated the bees. 
There were such myriads of them, and they 
sucked continually. The birds and the 
fowls plucked his substance intermittently, 
but the bees drew, drew continuously from 
sunup to sundown. Before he got to his 
fields in the morning, he knew they were 
there; after he left his fields at night, he 
knew they were still there—bearing their 
plunder in sure ecstatic flight to the peak 
above, bearing the essence of what he had 
planted, of what he had nurtured, to make 
in the end the thing which would beat him. 

Oh, yes, Martin knew in those days that 
he was being beaten! His last hope was the 
water. If that should fail Day after 
day he lifted tormented eyes to the ridge 
where the borers were at work; day after 
day he avoided Mrs. Fetzer as she skimmed, 
thridded with entertainment, down the 
slope, fearing the newsshe might have to tell. 

She told it at last. Rachel had the water, 
abundance of it. After that Martin did not 
even lift his eyes to the ridge. He was 
beaten! But he would not confess it. He 
would not confess it even to himself. 

The wings beat about him ceaselessly, 
monotonously, hour after hour, day after 
day. He began to dream of them. One 
night he dreamed of Rachel as he had seen 
her with the gossamer panoply rising and 
falling about her. No, it was himself! 
About him they were beating, about him 
they were pressing, nearer and nearer. He 
could see nothing but the myriad glittering 
veils, enfolding him, enwrapping him—they 
were suffocating him! He awoke stran- 
gling, and when Mrs. Fetzer called sharply, 
he still winnowed his arms and cried 
hoarsely, ‘‘The wings!” 

It seemed a prescience, that nightmare. 
For upon the very day it ushered in, Martin 
saw what at first he stared at stupidly, not 
believing. His own water had begun to 
fail! Oh, yes, it had! Lower and lower it 
sank, day by day. Day by day he went and 
stood stupidly, staring at the receding tide. 
He spoke of it to no one, not even Mrs. 
Fetzer. He could not. 

He understood it of course. Rachel’s 
well tapped the fountain nearer its source. 
She was draining it from him, and with it 
she was draining the life of his fields, the life 
of his cattle. She was draining his farm, his 
living, his own life from him! 

She could do with him as she would, he 
knew that. She could laugh at him. She 
could make whatever terms she wished. He 
could not see his cattle die. He was 
beaten—and how beaten! But even then, 
he would not say it. He still had his 
splendid physical self through which he 
could strut and gesture defiance. 

He knew he had never hated anyone so 
much as Rachel when at last he went moil- 
ing up her slope one night in early twilight. 
It was the hardest journey he had ever 
taken, the hardest he was ever to take. 
Should he go humbly, should he go bluster- 
ingly? He would go blusteringly. Oh, yes, 
he was Martin! He would go blusteringly. 

She was in her small garden, teasing with 
her hoe a trickle of water between the rows 
of her tiny plants. She paused in something 
of surprise when she saw him, and went and 
sat upon the step of her porch. She mo- 
tioned to a chair. But he stood. 

“You're taking my water,” he said 
harshly. She looked at him, not compre- 
hending. He swung his arm in short ges- 
ture. ‘“‘You’re draining my water from 
me—from my stock.” 

What would she say now? What terms, 
ridiculous or fantastic, would she impose? 
In what way would she spell his ruin? The 
spelling school! The word was “‘valorous.” 
It all flashed incongruously through his 
mind as he stood there, avoiding her eyes, 
avoiding her as she rose agitatedly to her 
feet. (Continued on Page 176) 
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Buster’s Picture in 
Every Pair 


The Kind That Dad Wears 


Every boy is immensely proud of shoes that look like his 
dad’s! There is no reason why he should not have just 
the kind he wants, if you patronize the shoe store in 
your community that sells 


Buster BROWN SHOES 


For Boys—For Girls 


Girls, too, like the styles popular with their elders. And when young 
folks get the styles they like, they are sure to take much better care 
of them—an economy fact worthy of serious consideration. 

Good style, high quality, and the famous Brown Shaping Lasts have 
made Buster Brown Shoes for boys and girls the most popular 
children’s shoes in America. 
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Men and women who want the best in style, in quality, 
and in shoemaking excellence will be highly pleased with 


Brownt!t Shoes 
forMEN — forWOMEN 


** KK OK 


All Buster Brown and Brownbilt Shoes are 100% leather. They are 
made in our sixteen great specialty factories, and there is 47 years’ suc- 
cessful shoe manufacturing experience back of them. Our output is 
45,000 pairs per day—one of the three largest in the world —and every 
possible manufacturing economy is reflected in the price of our shoes. 


You will find it well worth your while to seek out and patronize the 
shoe merchant in your community who sells our brands of footwear 


mow So.ce Gowvgany 


Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS U. SSA. 
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men’s minds a question: “What shall I give her?” 


It will be in your mind—a companion thought to 
- that of the woman who means much to you. 


) ) 
y How will you answer it? .. . What gift will best 
express the full measure of your thoughtfulness? 


Tey eb HER A. HOOVE! 


You will consider, first, her need for all #! 
things that will make her life pleasurable. _ 


You will want your gift to ease her tasks 
speed them; to give her happy, carefree how 


You will want your gift to be a thing substan 
whose span of life will be not months, but yé 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO + The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Han ton, ( 
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ai you think, may there come into your mind ~ And may you hear their message to you, this 
| picture of over 1,700,000 other women. Christmas: 
3 


ch see their happiness as “the servant to “GIVE HER THE HOOVER AND YOU GIVE 
| home” performs their cleaning tasks electrically. HER THE BEST.” 


hile sense their pride in rugs immaculate, in Complete with dusting tools, $6.25 down; the 
i! beauty of a home kept ever-clean. balance in a few easy monthly payments. 


x 


‘12 HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO = The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Five Little “Buts” 
and the 


Honest-Io-Goodness Truth 


|? you're a regular reader of The Saturday Evening Post, you ve seen 
other advertisements about this size and smaller, telling the stories 
of Curtis representatives who have succeeded. Perhaps you felt about 
them as have many other readers who have written or said to us: 


“What kind of a fairy story is this, anyway? You don’t mean to 


say that these people whose pictures you show actually do make real | 


money on the scale you talk about, do you? You can bet I could use 


” 


some cash—but 


And then came an endless variety of “buts” 
popping up to be answered. Here are some: 


(1) “BUT —These people you de escribe must 
be exceptional. The average run can’t make 
records like those.” 


(2) “BUT—I have no experience in sell- 
ing—m aybe a crack salesman can put it across, 
but it is not for me!” 


(3) “BUT-—it’s a house to house game, isn’t 
it? I couldn’t do that!” 

(4) ““BUT—these people must have soft 
regular jobs that give them tons of spare time.” 


(5) ‘“‘BUT—great guns, you folks must have 
the country covered like a blanket! What 
possible hope is there in a town like this for me?” 

Now there are five little “buts.” They’re 
wrong—all wrong. Let’s state here the facts 
about every last one of them, the honest-to- 
goodness truth. Then decide for yourself! 

First, this for a background: Every state- 
ment that ever appeared in any of these ads is 
100% true. The facts and figures to back it up 
are here in our files in Philadelphia—if you 
question any particular story, let us know; 
we'll give you the detailed data on it. 


Now for the five little “ buts” 


(1) Are these people exceptional? Some of 
them—yes. Most of them—no. Court Haw- 
ley, who earned $6,000.00 a year with his per- 
sonal effort, is an exceptional salesman. So is 


Helen Gubler, who sent us 4,000 subscriptions 
in twelve months. 


She says she isn’t. But 


Busy With 
the Shears Now 


Name 


of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 
like to look it over, but I assume no obligation in doing so. 


let’s say that such people are. The average 
part-time representative easily earns $1.00 to 
$1.50 an hour or more from his work. Excep- 
tional ability commands More. 


(2) Experience? Every bit of selling expe- 
rience you have will bring you increased re- 
turns in this work. But experience isn’t essen- 
tial.for profit. Harry E. Hutchinson earned 
$98.90 his first month—he had mo experience. 


(3) House to house selling? If you choose— 
it pays! But you can get many orders by cas- 
ual meetings just among your friends and 
neighbors. 
publications and like them. If you want to 
branch out into house-to-house work, there’s 
money in it; Bur there’s money in it, too, if 
you don’t. 

(4) Soft jobs? For fourteen years Noah A. 
Weiner has worked eight hours a day on his 
regular job and earned Curtis money besides. 
Some of our folks are farmers, some teachers, 


many are in business, others are professional 


men and women. They are busy, BUT not too 
busy to want more money. 


(5) Is there room for you? Decidedly yes! | 


There are hundreds of smaller towns in which 
we have not a single subscription representa- 
tive; there’s hardly a city in which we have 
representation enough. Have you ever been 
called upon by a Curtis representative? Have 
your friends? If you want for your town the 


detailed circulation data, and a measure of | 


your opportunity, we'll tell you the facts if you 
ask for them. 


HIS space is too small to shoot all of 

the ammunition we have in answer to 
the five little “buts.”” If you will send 
your name and address on the coupon be- 
low, we'll send you, by return mail, full 
details about our whole offer and our 
whole plan. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | | 
908 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 
Tell me all you think I’d like to know about your cash offer to subscription representatives 


Ia | 


Street or R. F. D. 


| drunk upon their liquid amber. 
Many of then know the Curtis | 


_ school again. 
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(Continued from Page 173) 

“The water? Oh, Martin!” 

He looked at her then. The very strange- 
ness of her cry made him look at her. She 
had thrown a hand against her breast. 
Horror was in her face, and a nameless pity. 
The brown flecks in her eyes seemed to 
swim toward him. 

“But we can fix it. You can have it—a 
pipe. A pipe wouldn’t cost so dear. I 
could pay for the part of it. It’s all down 
the hill. It ain’t as though you had to buy 
you an engine for to pump it. Oh, Martin, 
I have sorry over this! I didn’t go for to 
hurt you.” 

He did not see her; all his senses seemed 
fused into that of hearing. She seemed to 
sway before him. He sagged down upon 
the step and turned from her. She, too, sat 
down. 

“T’ll pay you what’s right for it,’ he 
managed. 

She recoiled from him then. 

“Pay? Oh, don’t hurt me so! I didn’t 
go for to do it, Martin.” 

They sat in silence after that, while 
Martin wondered if he had heard the words 
which he had seemed to hear. It seemed 
impossible, considering the stake between 
them, that she had uttered them; he had 
to revolve them once more in his mind; and 
even then he could scarcely believe. But 
the very fact that she had spoken them, 
that she did realize the importance of his 
farm and of his stock, gave him back his 
sense of superiority. Below him his fields 
ripened once more in rich fruition; below 
him his animals grew into prize beasts. He 
braced his back and gestured widely. Words 
tumbled over words as he told her of his 
accomplishments during the past weeks, 
the weeks in which she had not seen him. 
He expanded once more upon what he was 
and upon what he was going to be. He was 
Martin again, unbeaten and unbeatable. 

She looked at him in the fading light in a 
sort of wonder and drew a little from him in 


| sad silence. He noted only that her eyes 


were continuously upon him, and he became 
He was 
heady, anyway, with the sudden liberation 
from his terrors; her silent reception of his 
words, her rapt gaze, creamed the bowl for 
him. His throat began to beat until for a 
moment he did not speak; for a moment he 
only looked at her. Then, without knowing 
it, his body moved toward her, drawn by 
the sweetness of her there in the perfumed 
dusk. He looked deeply into her eyes; his 
lips opened. 

She had watched him coming—had 
watched him coming—in a drawn stillness. 
Now she clapped sudden fingers upon his 
lips. 

“Don’t say it!”’ she cried sharply. “No, 
no! Don’t say it! No! It’s like the spelling 
Just because I’ve beaten 
you—but I won’t be hurt again!” 

She had leaped to her feet and was re- 
treating from him there across the porch 
with the back of her hand flung fearfully 
against her lips. In her eyes was the des- 
perate resolve of the animal to escape the 
uplifted lash which has before tortured it. 
She stumbled through the door and closed 
it sharply between them. 

Martin stood looking at the door. He 
looked down at the step, at the corner in 
which she had sat and then at the door. A 
broken sob came from behind it—‘“‘It ain’t 
forme. It’sfor—oh, it’s for somebody else!”’ 

He flung about then in mighty storm. 

“Take it!’? he shouted. “Take your 
water! I’ll get me water! And I ain’t 
beaten! I ain’t beaten! The year ain’t up 
yet!” 

He lunged down the hill like a bullock 
gone mad. She had refused him then! And 
what had she meant by ‘‘somebody else’’? 
Somebody else? Somebody else! That was 
it then. She had refused him for somebody 
else! He knew what he would do now—he 
knew what he would do now! When he 
reached the bottom of the hill, he circled a 
stump crazily, sat down upon it, looked up 
at the stars and laughed. 

He knew what he would do, and Mrs. 
Fetzer thought she knew. She came 
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scratching up the slope two days la 
Rachel listlessly twisting straw for a 

skep, watched her as she came pant 
across the yard with her tale of dread. 

“And I know he’s fixing fur to ma 
with her, he acts that crazy. And he 
got me pressing his best suit out—the 
where he gradyated in—and he says 
hisself, ‘It’ll do,’ he says. Yes, that he « 
‘It’ll do,’ he says. And she’s giving a pa; 
Yes, two nights yet and she gives a pa) 
And that proves it.” 

“Proves it?’’ echoes Rachel. Her ha 
lay lifeless. in the golden straw. 

“To be sure it proves it. Many at 
a’ready she has put it out where it me 
stylish in the cities fur to give these |} 
pronouncement parties, or what it is; a 
how, the woman stands up and she po 
on such a one and she says, ‘This here’s 
feller I passed my promise with.’ Yes, e 
before preacher gits dare to give it off 
pulpit yet. And now she is going aro 
fetching her silly giggles and putting it 
where she has got some such surprise in 
sleeves yet. And Martin he looks on 
suit and he says, ‘It’ll do,’ he says. 
what kin a body otherwise think? , 
what kin a body do about it? When a 
sets his stubborn head to something, ¥ 
kin us poor women do about it? Noth 
heh? Yes, I make no doubt, noth 
Yi-yi!”’ - 

“‘T guess, nothing,” said Rachel. 

The distracted little figure turned ¢ at 
to go. 

“T tell you this and it’s the spit 
truth,” she said, a hard tear wringing f 
one of her nearsighted eyes. 

“T could ruther have stretched Me 
on his coffin; yes, I could easier have 
him carried out fur me as to have 
gussy point on him and say, ‘This hi 
the feller.’”’ 

Rachel watched her go worrying d 
the slope. She pushed her straw away. 
what use were her bees anyway? Of) 
use all her high hopes and her high pl 
She had foolishly thought to beat the | 
out of Martin and to make of him thes 
ing figure he had promised to be. But 
fault had grown until it was Martin. 
were not so, he would have been 
enough to say that he was beaten. 
that was it. Where was the man that 
Martin? Where was the Martin that 
the man? Where had gone the little 
with the restless eyes and the quickl; 
pentant tongue? 

And yet—the party —— If Mrs. Fet 
surmise were true Pain stabbec 
then, a pain so sharp that the blood le 
from its ordered bounds as though her 
heart had been punctured. 

There was nothing more that she c 
do. She gazed down upon her beehives 
they seemed to simmer like tiny blueisl 
in a golden sea; down below them, 
hidden from her view by the huge 
maple, was the upper cornfield, where. 
tin was shocking the corn. Oh, there 
one little thing that she might do, b 
was so little, so silly—so very sill 
she felt so tired. 

Yet her eyes kept turning toward th 
maple with a sort of fascination. Bu 
tree was on Martin’s land; and y 
was not yet up. No, nothing woul 
her to set foot on Martin’s land. 
yet—the party 

She did set foot on Martin’s land 
next day she hid behind a wild goosel 
thicket close, close to his upper cor! 
She watched him as he shocked 
with a devastating fury, watched him 
edged closer and closer to the old 4 
For more than two hours she wat 
Would he see what she longed for hi 
see, what she prayed that he might no 
And if he saw it—when he saw it 
would he do? 

He straightened and shook his sho 
He reared back, staring at the tre. 
made an angry gesture. Then hi 
step forward. Rachel leaped to | ( 
cry of warning strangling | in hen 


zhtning-quick had sent a clod crash- 
-o the hollow of the tree. 
as over then, in a phantasmagoria of 
. The avenging cloud was upon him; 
‘ising chant of anger turned the tran- 
‘yr into menace. Martin went plung- 
wn the slope, flailing his arms, the 
ing wings enwrapping him, suffocat- 
n, permeating him with a thousand 
liquid fire. 
as a long time before Rachel got to 
m house and crawled upon her bed. 
,-hen she started up at intervals, flail- 
¢ own arms. 
pad been afternoon when Martin had 
ced down the ridge wrapped in that 
ing diaphane of poison. It was after- 
again when Rachel found herself 
/ng outside Mrs. Fetzer’s kitchen. 
| Fetzer’s eyes showed sleepless hours; 
ys were hard pinched; but even as 
j| lifted imploring eyes to her, she was 
jus of a sort of ribald gayety in the 
gure darting toward her. 
i], Rachel, and was it you oncet? 
hat is it at you? Ain’t you feeling 
ng so good? The bees ain’t been at 
yras they? Or ain’t you hearing yet 
1 the bees got into Martin? Yes, I 
guess they anyhow did! And it was 
-\o awful. I would bet it was a thou- 
ie their tails into him. We had got 
jetch doctor fur him—yes, two wisits 
ne hired a’ready off of doctor fur him. 
xy, I thought he was going to die fur 
‘nd the looks of him! My, he looks it 
ut set down, Rachel; you look so all 
rinny. If it’s because it was your bees 
1 sassed him, leave me tell you some- 
.. She edged toward Rachel, her eyes 
| with mirth, and spoke from behind a 
titous palm. “‘Them bees was a bless- 
she come. Yes, that’s what she did, 
i hour back; and what do you any- 
raink happened her? You couldn’t 
rive a guess. She got bounced out. 
1, was Martin where bounced. Fur 
‘ason that she laughed on him; it 
jnothing with her that he set there 
ring so. The giddy thing bust out 
uaing when she seen him and she says, 
yut you’re swell!’ she says. ‘You’re 
uswell, Martin!’ Twicet she says it, 
/artin got to his tongue and he says, 
t\at from here!’ he says. Mind if he 
n' ‘And don’t you be coming back- 
dneither!’ he says. Yes, the bees fixed 
jrty all right. So I say, what’s a few 
s wards a lifetime of misery? Ain’t 
ut mind now, Rachel, don’t laugh on 
| hen you see the funny he looks. 


ia natured to get kreistled when he’s 


gid at.” 

th at him? Rachel could not even 
je she saw him. She backed against 
-pwly closing door and spread her 
Magainst it. On the other side of the 


‘(ess we can get home tonight, Jack?” 
lw would I know? . . . It’s a fool 
d’ thing,” said the second young man, 
it a stick of gum. ‘I bet it’ll end bad 


-shut his blue eyes and wondered 
alnight end badly again for the two 
lprothers. But the middle of him was 
cfortably limp. He had been too 


i for much dinner last night in the 
| 


fistical dining room of the smart 
hiicts’ club in New York, and the 
tied coffee hadn’t been enough this 
Mig. He would work up a headache of 
*(snity inawhile. The negro twangled 
{tar vehemently, passing down the 
e|nd voices were fewer in the car. One 
tt brothers in brown took all heaven 
Waiess that his feet were frozen, and 
417 stamped. 


” 


’, She’ll wanta talk,’ said the grum- 


ka the ocean! Say, there ain’t so 
4vhite water, either, for this wind.” 
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dim-lit room, Martin huddled in a quilted 
rocker, his tortured hands outspread upon 
itsarms. Orwasit Martin’s—thatsplotched 
and formless face? 

For a moment thus. Then she got her 
hand to her throat as though to steady it 
and she spoke quickly as one whose breath 
is measured: 

“T did it. I scutched the wax off the 
combs and I put them in the maple fur to 
draw the bees. I conceited they might sting 
you oncet or twicet. I wanted to spoil you 
for her party. Oh, I did! I planned it! I 
prayed for it! But I never conceited they 
would swarm to it and I never conceited 
you would up and hist a clod into them. 
Oh!” 

Her breath was gone. She sagged back 
against the door, wrenching her eyes from 
him to a blowing curtain. Martin mum- 
bled through his distorted lips at last and 
she strained for the words. 

“What’s the party to you? 
somebody else.” 

It was the little boy that spoke—the lit- 
tle boy, angry and jealous. Rachel, leaning 
quickly forward, saw that his eyes were 
steel-sharp no longer; they had gone rest- 
less. With an inrush of breath, she sprang 
across the room and creased to her knees at 
his side, her face flung back, searching him, 
searching him. Through the fearful poisoned 
flesh, she saw it, the thing she sought. 
Through the formless purple puffs she saw 
the splendid creature of her dreams. 

“No, you’re not—somebody else! You’re 
Martin! Martin!” 

She began to realize dimly as she knelt 


I ain’t— 


there that it had taken just that—his body | 
had to be beaten too. He had no longer the | 
buttress of his splendid body with which to | 
He could no longer | 


deceive even himself. 
brace his broad back and fling his swift 
arms. Under their discolored lids, heavy 


with the poison, his eyes now wandered | 
restlessly over her, wandered from her hair | 


to her eyes, from her eyes to her adoring | 
mouth and her eager upflung chin. The | 


shapeless fevered things which were his 
hands felt toward her hair. 


“After all, to be needful to somebody | 


ain’t what matters,’’ Rachel said at last. 
“Tt’s just when you’ve got to have some- 
body. That is what makes.” 

“Tt’s both,” said Martin Sohst; and he 
spoke quickly, wringing hard the last of the 
pride through his swollen lips. “For I’ve 
got to have you, and you are needful to me, 
Rachel. You have always—beaten me.” 

That sound which Martin was to love the 
best of any on earth broke from Rachel’s 
lips; scarcely a sound, indeed; rather an 
echo as of some repletion of life within. 


A slight scratching came from without. | 


Mrs. Fetzer’s wire hairpins were irritating 
the door knob as she strove futilely to focus 
her nearsighted eyes through the keyhole. 


REUNION 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Too much wind for spray. We 
oughta be there in ten minutes. One more 
station.” 

The five cars heaved along less gently. 
Alan opened his eyes to the roll of meadows 
studded with disorders of scrub oak and 
bay. The Atlantic Ocean seethed beyond a 
barrier of sand, immense flares of spray 
were hands of some ghost that tried to 
clutch the land and melted in the air. He 
could recall a faded red farmhouse from 
last summer, and far off the line of shingled 
hotels that made Siamet profitable for 
Casimir’s garage was a bulwark of rigid 
shapes close to the hammering surf. There 
could be nobody left at the little resort. 
Four days of iced wind would blow the 
lingering few inland to the shelter of cities 
and radiators. There was nobody on the 
platform of the battered station, and no 
Casimir showed a scarlet jersey to greet 
Alan, lumbering down the steps into a gale 
that grabbed his hat, sent it hopping and 
planing up the one street of the forlorn 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Startling 


Railroad Economies 
from Consolidation Clean Coal 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has pub- 
lished the coal-savings effected by 173 roads. 
As a whole these roads hauled a gross-ton of freight 
1000 miles with 7.4% less coal in 1924 than in 1923. 


But much better, astonishingly better, is the rec- 
ord made by one of the great American roads—a 
consumer of Consolidation Clean Coal. To haul a 
gross-ton 1000 miles (including locomotive and ten- 
der) this road consumed 13% less coal in 1924 than 
it did in 1923. 


If this railroad can haul more tons of freight than 
the average, with a given quantity of coal, and if 
it is a consistent user of Consolidation Clean Coal, 
but one conclusion can be drawn: it pays to burna 
coal from which visible, non-combustible impurities 
have been removed at the mine. A coal low in ash 
and sulphur. A coal of high heat value. Consolida- 
tion Clean Coal. 


wn ane Oe 
Consolidation Coal is\cléan Coal 
<7 eee LL 
ore 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


eMunson Building—New Vork City 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal Street 
; f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
( ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
) TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H.. 137 Marker Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


Sales Agents 


© Copyrighted by The Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1925 
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Ideal for 


your closed 
Motor Car 
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JONG before the first closed motor car was built, the railroads 
had discovered the perfect “Travel Fabric.” This was a mohair 
velvet-—CHASE VELMO. 


What more natural than that auto- of the base-fabric of Velmo to form a 
mobile builders, in their search for the rich, velvety, wear-resisting pile. Though soft 
ideal closed car upholstery, should turn and yielding, this pile does not crush and 
to this same material? mat in use, because mohair—unlike vege- 


table fibres (cotton)—is elastic and vital 


Velmo is richly beautiful, luxuriously 
as human hair, and springs erect after 


comfortable —and forty years of con- 


tinued use by the leading railroads have pressure is removed. 

shown it to be capable of standing harder | 
wear than any motorist gives the uphol- Velmo is dependably color fast. And its - 

stery in his closed car. beautiful sheen is due to the fact that 


the distinctive silky lustre of the mohair 
fleece is not dulled by the dyeing and 
weaving processes. 


Velmo is woven from mohair—the silky, 
lustrous fleece of the Angora goat: this 
fibre when woven into a pile fabric affords 


ie longest. wearing surf ae known; Sanford Mills—makers of Chase Velmo 5 
it has two and one-half times the we af ni ; 
—have rigidly maintained their standards. 
strength of wool. jee 
They have refused to produce inferior 
Forty thousand mohair fibres are Mohair Velvets which could not be 
woven through each square inch guaranteed as is Velmo. 


This 
label 
identifies 


genuine 
Chase “SANFORD MILLS* 
l SANFORD, MAINE 
Velmo. The Luxurious 
Mohair Velvet 
‘Upholstery 
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(Continued from Page 177) 
e, chased by a slim lad who came 
g back to say importantly, ‘Mr. 
,? Mr. Smith sent me to fetch you 
sir,’ as he gave the hat into Alan’s 


s. 

he kid ain’t sick?” 

h, no,” said the messenger, who was 
ng a darned jersey of Casimir’s over 
nel shirt. He seemed rather shocked 
Jan’s question, and explained, “‘He’s 
/ sick. He was in swimming yester- 


/e would be! It’s only the twentieth 
stober an’ cold as-an ice box! All 
though,” Alan said; ‘that’s a load 
jy mind. Where’s the car, Henry?” 
‘round this way, sir.” 
je young men in brown were helping a 
woman to button her coat at the cor- 
‘the platform. Alan pitied them from 
Japth of a closed car built for two, and 
pitied a lone cat prowling. the sandy 
4 of this crooked village. Casimir’s 
mger drove respectfully through 
st, with occasional glances at his 
ynger. It was on the third glance that 
dless feeling crawled up Alan’s back. 
“ou work for my brother, bud?” 
es, sir. Of course,” the slim boy said, 


sie help at the garage. . Would 
Jaind if I stopped a minute, sir?” 

hopped out of the machine and 
id to help a woman who struggled on 
soorstep with the triangular wood of a 
mg sign which let Alan see ‘Gift 


shite doorway of the cottage. An idle 
Wwith a red necktie was a shadow be- 
panes of the window that held glazed 
try and candlesticks—the unsold stock 
t little shop. It might have been there 
the kid found a strange brass basin 
: had come home to Carmelsville last 
yh, and some toys for the baby to stare 
\h his singularly blue eyes. Alan fid- 
«vith the button of a glove and watched 
; other’s hireling take down the white 
«. The woman beat her blowing cloak 
é from her face and seemed to laugh in 
2ind. Pretty, Alan thought, but rather 
| He smiled, watching, and opened the 
door for the driver to climb back. 
“’s a regular wind.” 
Tell, sir,” the boy panted, “‘we don’t 
ste it as strong as this in October.” 


‘ive here the year round, son?”’ 
‘ 


ce 


es, sir, all the time.” 
Te car trundled out around the last 
of the village and beat its glass on the 
| of wind that pounded little firs in a 
ln clump beside the road. Alan 
ned in the amazing glow from the sea 
dioped that Casimir had thought of 
eifast as the machine pulsed under 
ii gates of the Inn on the Dunes, a 
tring of cottages that centered on a 
fof hard turf. Spray flaked windows 
e car, and the young driver said 
Nv!” in admiration of a terrific comber 
a eethed on sand a hundred yards from 
€ ingle of the long garage. 
“hat was a good one. I guess the kid 
go swimmin’ today.” 
“ut he was going, sir, just when he sent 
wn for you!” 
An glared off at the smother and dazzle 
t: misbehaving Atlantic and then lost 
$/ew in the gloom of the garage. He 
a\ed his crutches and descended on the 
a1 of concrete, growling, “Theswimmin’ 
, He’ll do that once too often! He ——” 
j ut he couldn’t hurt himself!’ 
P on’t you think it, son! He looks like 
'siade of rubber or somethin’, but he’s 
n like the rest of us! One of those 
a ; could—— Oh, there you are, kid!” 
> kid said meekly, ‘‘Yeh,”’ pattering 
‘Um the sunlight with his hair matted 
to his great black eyes. With this 
le he seampered past Alan and went 
; down the naked concrete floor in a 
ng movement of sirup-colored arms 
: A long trailer of olive kelp 
1 backward from his neck, a flying 
t. His red bath suit bounced out of 


PI 
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sight through the door of his quarters at the 
end of the garage. It occurred to Alan that 
he had never seen the kid run more franti- 
cally. An ocean, for once, had chilled him. 

“‘T wish I was brown like that,”’ said the 
slim boy, holding Alan’s suitcase. “I don’t 
like lookin’ like father.” 

“You ain’t bad lookin’,’’ Alan assured 
him. 

“Well, but do you like looking like fa- 
ther? I don’t. Kid told me to tell 
you I’m—I’m your brother. My name’s 
Elisha Gibbs Smith. Mother married Mr. 
Smith out in Portland, Oregon. She went 
out there and taught school an’ got married 
to Mr.. Smith. Then she came back 
here. . . But I think father’s sort of 
awful,’ Elisha Gibbs Smith observed, 
blinking his very blue eyes at Alan. 

“T agree with you,” said Alan, in need of 
a chair. ‘Uh-huh! Your hair ain’t curly. 
I see why the kid wired for me. . Saw 
some more of the family in Boston this 
morning. But they’re before your time. 
A reunion of pop’s family’d be kind of in- 
terestin’. I never met your mamma or the 
next two. The kid knew the ones pop mar- 
ried in 1916 and 1918, only I was in the 
Army. So you're the lady in Oregon’s kid, 
huh? When did the kid find out?” 

‘Last week, sir. He was givin’ mother 
a drive and they got talking about out 
West. And then father came last night, 
sir, and I came and told kid and he tele- 
graphed for you. Of course ee 

“Pop! No,’ Alan shouted, ‘‘he’s in jail 
down in Connecticut! No! They gave 
him a year! No!” 

The blue-eyed Elisha said regretfully, 
“Well, but he did come last night. Mother 
wouldn’t let him sleep in the house, but he’s 
there right now. He was standing in the 
window when I was helpin’ mother take 
the sign down. He came before, last year, 
and 

Alan got in motion and went staggering 
down the cavernous garage. He banged 
through the kid’s neat office into a bedroom 
and howled through the door of a tiny 
bathroom, ‘‘Kid, this Elisha says pop’s 
here!” 

Casimir John Sobieski Smith stopped 
the shower raining on his dark body and 
murmured, “Yeh, th’ old ape’s here, 
Lanny. ’S tough Yeh.”’ And his am- 
ber toes, incessantly flickering on the zinc 
bottom of the bath, announced, ‘‘I feel for 
you,”’ while he stuck a thumb in his scarlet 
mouth and looked at Alan with their 
mother’s eyes of a kind animal. 

“Oh, hell an’ onions!’’ Alan shouted. 
“Yeh! It’s what they call a fool’s paradise 
in books, that’s it! Here I was thinkin’ we’d 
have a year with none of him comin’ round 
and bawlin’ for help or stickin’ my name on 
checks. I can’t stand it. A guy marries a 
lady and hands her a father-in-law that’s 
nothin’ but a common dead beat—a pool- 
parlor billy! And he’ll be tryin’ some of his 
stuff on you too! I dunno, but it’s—it’s 
hard lines, kid! Havin’ him for a father 
ain’t our fault. Oh, well, and I suppose he’s 
come here to whine some cash out of his 
wife—this kid’s mother.” 

“Yeh,” said Casimir John; ‘‘came last 
year. ’S nice dame, Lanny. Yeh. ’S like y’ 
wife. ’S lady. ’S tough on her, h’m?”’ 

“Tt’s tough on evérybody, includin’ the 
United States,” said Alan; then blackness 
poured on his head and he leaned in the 
doorway of the tiny cell biting his lips. Too 
much work lately, with Uncle Hugh gone to 
New Orleans to look at some old French 
houses for a model of a building in Albany. 
This was the cold swooning of the months 
just after he came back from France. Yes, 
it was that. The concrete floor melted and 
hardened under his foot and Casimir was a 
fluid shadow wrapped in a white. towel. 
Elisha Gibbs Smith said something from 
far away in a thin mosquito’s hum of a 
voice: 

“T think he’s ill, kid.” 

“é Yeh ” 

He was presently looking into Casimir 
John’s flat face with the high Slavie cheek 
bones. The silent boy had got himself into 
a scarlet jersey in this space, while the 
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black rays danced on Alan’s head and there 
was a miraculous smell of coffee in the 
plastered bedroom. 

“Y’ all right, Lanny?” 

“T fainted or somethin’. You can 
get dressed faster’n anybody I know, kid.” 

“Yeh? Y’been sleep an hour, Lanny. 
Meet mamma.” 

Alan’s back bounced on the cot and he 
sat up wildly. A woman stirring something 
in an electric pot nodded over her shoulder 
and said precisely, ‘‘These little idiots 
never thought of having breakfast ready 
for you. So when Elisha G. came galump- 
ing in and said you were dying, I assumed 
that something of this kind had happened 
and brought some rolls. Put them down by 
the fire, Elisha G. They won’t keep hot if 
you hold them. . . . Your wife won’t 
thank the kid if you tell her about this. So 
don’t tell her. The poor lamb’s very fond 
of me, and he meant well.” 

“Yeh,” said Casimir John, apologizing 
for all things by flickering his bare amber 
toes on the rug and biting a thumb. 

“TI dunno why pop ain’t in jail, 
ma’am. They gave him a year in March. 
This wop—this Italian widda he married 
last winter—and her kids had him run in. 
He stole money out of the cash register at 
her road house an’ beat her up. He hurt one 
of her kids an’ m 

“So your brother told me last week. Of 
course John’s story is quite different. He 
says he’s been working in New Orleans.” 

Yeh,” the kid murmured around a 
thumb; “workin’! Pop! Huh!” 

The frail woman smiled at her dark step- 
son and drawled, “‘You angel! Don’t be so 
cynical. I’ve seen your father work, kid. 
He was a brakeman out on the street cars 
in Portland, Oregon, when I met him at a 
church supper. Of course he didn’t keep on 
working after he married me, but I did see 
him work, and it’s a matter of historical in- 
terest, isn’t it? Give Alan his cup of cof- 
fee now.” 

Alan sipped coffee from a tin cup and 
covertly tried to straighten his hair with a 
hand. He felt vaguely incredulous. This 
lady had married his father about sixteen 
years ago! She split open a long fresh roll 
from the pan on the little hearth and began 
to butter it effectively, as tranquil in the 
kid’s austere bedroom as though it were a 
school. 

““S-so you’re pop—father’s third?”’ 

“Yes. I married him to refine him. I 
was twenty-four, but my _ intelligence 
needed hardening and I took him for one of 
Nature’s noblemen.” 

“T think you were kind of silly,” Elisha 
Gibbs Smith commented, selecting a roll; 
“T’d think you’d ought to have been able to 
see that he wasn’t og 

The kid said dangerously, “Yeh! Quit 
bawlin’ y’mamma, ape, ’r I'll spank y’ 
pants! Yeh! Lotsa dames’ve married pop! 
Yeh!” 

“Yes, but, Casim a 

“Yeh! Call me Cas’mir ’n y’don’t get 
y’pay ’is week, fella!” 

“Yes, but, kid, I ——”’ 

“cc Yeh? ” 

Elisha Gibbs Smith said humbly, “Oh, 
nothin’, kid,’’ and began to eat his roll. 

“Thank you, darling,’”’ said Mrs. Smith, 
brushing her rich pale hair back. “‘Elisha’s 
so conservative, Alan. His father shocks 
him. And really John Smith’s a dreadful 
nuisance when he cries. Eat a roll, 
kid, and let the chocolate alone. I never 
saw such a mania for milk chocolate in a 
grown boy!”’ 

Casimir guiltily slipped back a bar of 
chocolate into a mound of his favorite food 
on the table north of his cot and pretended 
that he wanted a roll instead. 

““When he was a baby,” Alan shyly ex- 
plained, ‘‘an’ the old man—father—was 
off on a bender, I used to feed the kid milk 
chocolate. A guy let us sleep in a shed 
back of his garage, but the kid had to eat. 
It’s how he got his taste for chocolate— 
an’ cars. He used to stand and hold 
wrenches in-the garage when he wasn’t 
much longer’n a wrench himself.” 

“Lanny sold papers,”’ the kid murmured. 
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ENIX 


ARIZONA 


where’ Winter’ is like 
an evening in June! 


LD FASHIONED, northern 
O “winter”? never comes to 
Phoenix. Snowstorms, blizzards, 
zero weather—the usual discom- 
forts—are unknown. 


For twenty years the temperature in 
December, the coldest month, never 
averagedlowerthan 51 deg. In January 
and February they will be playing golf 
in Phoenix—perhaps in shirt-sleeves 
—or picking flowers in the gardens 
that bloom all the year round. 


Southern Arizona qualifies as the 
Winter Scenic Playground of America, 
and Phoenix competes with any city 
in the mildness of its winters. Here, 
dry, clean, mountain air, with almost 
constant sunshine, produces a maxi- 
mum of invigoration with none of the 
discomforts of very high altitudes. 

Tree-clad Phoenix, 1108 feet above 
sea level, the metropolis of the won- 
derful fertile Salt River Valley, bids 
you come and see her mountains, 
canyons, rivers and flower-strewn des- 
erts. A vacation never to be forgotten! 

Write for our Booklet—‘“‘ Phoenix, 
Where Winter Never Comes.” It is 
free and is printed solely for the infor- 
mation of prospective visitors ‘to this 
city of sunshine and flowers. 

Santa Fe and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways allow free 10-day stop-over. 


Just mail the coupon, 


Phoenix Arizona Club 


508 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

_ Please send my copy of “Phoenix, 
Where Winter Never Comes,” by re- 
turn mail. 


| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
L 


Street. 
City. 


SURFACING FLOORS 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 a year surfacing floors with 
“ American Universal" electrically driven machine. 
Replaces six hand scrapers—earns you six men’s 
pay. Small amount of money starts you. No 
special training or experience required. Interest- 
ing work in a new and uncrowded field. 


Big Demand for Work 


Every newly laid floor must be surfaced. 
Every old floor representsa resurfacing jobfor 
you. Weshow you howtoget the work, 
~ ow furnish office forms, advertising 
matter, etc. Infact, weset youup 
ina big paying business of your 
own. Here's an opportunity 
of a life-time. Write today 
for complete details. 
“> American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co. 
536 So. St. Clair St. 
Toledo, O. 


mn Sera 


" hence ‘ The Christmas Gift 


H] —the original Your Boy Will Like! 


H ae a ALG Every boy who likes to find out things for him- & 
se self and become a leader in his studies and 
among his friends, should have a Chemcraft [5 
outfit. Get one for your boy. Let him experi- & 

ment; make soap, ink, dyes; test water, food, 
soil; and do magic tricks. He will have the [6 

time of his life with the many instructive 
Cfhiemcraft experiments. Five sizes: 75c; $1.50; [E 

$2.50; $5.00 and $10.00. Each complete 

with SAFE Chemicals, apparatus and in- 

struction book. Sold in toy departments, 
orsent direct uponreceipt |E} 
of price. Additional in- 
] formation gladly mailed. 


is a y Tha Fore Chamleat Ce: 
Eg si BS Hagerstown, Md, } 
CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


an. 20 and Los Angeles 


+ 
fd 


Superb ‘Laconia,"’ from N. Y. J 
Feb. 5, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days $1250 to $3000. 
MEDITERRANEAN, new “ Transylvania,"’ Jan. 30, incl. 
Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine-Egypt; 62 days, $600 
to $1700. Norway, June 30, 1926, 53 days, $550 to $1250; 
fascinating route including the Mediterranean. 
Originator Round the World Cruises. —Est. 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Has he a Radio? 


THEN GIVE HIM A 


JEFFERSON 


TUBE oe UN NATOR 


OES he own a radio? Then here 
is the Christmas gift that will make 
him happy. It is the Jefferson Re- 


juvenator for radio tubes. Every owner of 
a radio wants one. 


Radio tubes, as you no doubt know, | 
deteriorate rapidly with use. But they are ( 
again made like new— in any home —with | © 
the Jefferson Tube Rejuvenator. It “brings 
back” each tube in just ten minutes! 


Cire 


The JeffersonTube Rejuvenator attaches 
to any alternating current electric light 
socket, and takes large or small tubes— 
types 201-A, 301-A, UV-199, C-299, 5-VA. 
It completely restores even paralyzed or 
exhausted tubes. Used once a month, it 
keeps tubes at full efficiency, improves 
reception, adds years to the life of tubes, 
and greatlyreducesthecost of radioupkeep. 


“The fountain of youth 
for radio tubes.” 


The Jefferson Tube Rejuvenator is as 
essential to satisfactory radio reception as 
a charger for storage batteries ... . Every 
time he turns on the radio, he’ll thank 
you for this valuable gift. Buy it from any 
reliable radio dealer in a colorful holly 
gift package. Price $7.50 ($10 in Canada). 
Fully guaranteed. 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 So. Green St., Chicago, IIl. 


Makers of Jefferson Radio, Bell Ringing and ToyTransformers; 
Jefferson Spark Coils for Automobile, Stationary and Marine 
Engines; Jefferson Oil Burner Ignition Coils and Transformers. 


JEFFERSON RADIO TRANSFORMERS 


Your radio, no matter how costly, can be no better than its 
transformers. Our experience as the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of small transformers is everywhere recognized by lead- 


ing radio engineers who carefully specify “Jefferson.” If you 
want amplification without distortion—clear, pure, sweet, 
natural tones from your radio— make sure it is equipped with 
Jefferson Transformers. Sold by the better radio dealers, used 
by leading set manufacturers. 


EVENING POST 


Mrs. Smith buttered another roll and 
drawled, “I gather that John always lived 
on you children or on his current wife. 
There’s so much of the inferior woman— 
the clinging-vine type—in John’s psy- 


| chology. He marries for food and lodging 


and cries himself out of difficulties. A 
complete idler. Your grandmother must 
have spoiled him.” 

““Yes’m. She was a dumb old hen. I 
mean she was a—kind of mediocre per- 
son,’ Alan gasped, grabbing one of his 
wife’s refinements out of memory. “She 
did spoil him, ma’am. Uncle Hugh was 
the fine one of the two—taught himself 
architecture and was a credit to the old 
folks; but pop was good-lookin’ and women 
always like him first off. He was just a 
pool-parlor bill around home, an’ then he 
married mamma at Coney Island. She 
was Polish and didn’t know much English. 
She was Helena the Human Seal. You 
wouldn’t know about her, but she was a 
headliner in vaudeville. She supported 
him pretty good till she died. Then he 
married Elfie Delane. She was a singer. 
’N’ then he went up to Oregon and 
Alan swallowed some coffee and concluded, 
“His other two wives were hoofers in 
vaudeville. This Italian woman has a good 
business down by New London. I ain’t 
met her.” 

The third Mrs. Smith said judicially, “I 
must have been a great disappointment to 
John. I’m naturally thrifty and prefer to 
go to bed early, and I’m not very senti- 
mental. So I left him after six months of 
it. He turned up last year. He must have 
been very poor at the moment, and we had 
a long talk, and I didn’t give him any- 
thing. I’m trying to save money enough to 
send Elisha G. to Harvard comfortably. 
And 

“T don’t think I want to go to college,” 
Elisha Gibbs Smith broke in. ‘I think I’ve 
got a talent for mechanical kind of things 
and I ‘ 

The kid said regally, “Yeh? Y’gonna 
go t’ college, guy! ’S’nough about it!” 

“Yes, but, kid 

“é Yeh?’’ 

Elisha G. said swiftly, ‘Oh, all right, 
kid,” and ate another roll. The kid lighted 
a cigarette and sat on his heels beside Mrs. 
Smith’s chair, placidly raising and lowering 
his great toes in a gentle rhythm of satis- 
faction. 

His eyes were onyx in their hearts and 
the light playing on them suggested the 
shimmer of gold. 

“The kid looks just like mamma,” Alan 
said in the pleasant silence. 

“‘He’s been such a comfort all summer. 
He eats all the stale chocolates in my shop 
and I don’t have to throw them away. We 
had a mysterious attraction for each other 
the minute we met. He’s adopted me. It’s 
very good for Elisha G. to have an older 
brother. Give your brother some more 
coffee, kid.” 

“T don’t need it, thanks. Well, 
the least we can do is to give pop the rush 
out of town, ma’am.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose seeing so much of his family 
in one place will discourage him. That is, 
it may. I don’t want him here on Monday, 
because I teach the village school and it 
wouldn’t do to have him coming and crying 
for money in front of the children. The 
selectmen are all my first or second cou- 
sins—this is my native heath—and it’d be 
so scandalous. Put some shoes and 
socks on, kid. k feel sure that you haven’t 
enough underclothes on, but you’re beyond 
reform.” 

Casimir beamed and leaned over back- 
ward to open a drawer of his dresser. In 
that position he selected a pair of jolly 
checked socks and then righted himself to 
put them on. 

“Tt’s much worse,” the gentlewoman 
brooded, ‘“‘when he stands on his head to 
look under a car or something. He seems 
to haveno bones. Elisha G., pick up Alan’s 
crutches for him. I’m glad it’s 
Sunday, Alan, so you weren’t taken away 
from business for this trip. . . Put on 
high shoes, kid, please.’ 
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Casimir mutinied and put on a y_ 
soft white buckskin tennis shoes 
his flannel trousers, then shook 
lazily to be sure that his perso 
chinery was in order and said, 
suggesting that it was time to atter 
John Smith. He pattered noiselessly j 
sunny room, helping with Alan’s 
flinging Mrs. Smith’s cloak around he 
stuffing a spare inch of Elisha G,’s 
back into the boy’s belt. John §n 
youngest known son had an air of tr 
lous discomfort that touched Alan. 
any well-bred kid would feel so abc 
scene with pop, and this astonishing 
with her light satiric drawl must have: 
in her to keep a stiff lip. The kid oy 
the door of a big, smartly painted e 
the windy garage and helped his ge 
stepmother into its blue cushions. 

“The kid sold six of these in Septer 
Alan. He probably forgot to tell 
Innumerahble fat women came in my 
and told one another that Mr. Smith 
made them order a car. I don’t know 
he persuaded them, because he ean’t 
any known language. I expect he sm 
them into it.”’ 

“Yeh,” the kid said placidly; 
they looked good in a big car. Yeh, 
Dames are dumb.” a 

He snorted softly and started the 
of the garage into the wind that | 
on its luxurious glass. Having 
monster down the road, he tur 
round black head to beam at Mrs 
and Alan over a shoulder. 

“Don’t try to thrash pop, kid.” 

Casimir lifted his cigarette with h 
lip and made it flicker. He thus su 
that anything might happen, an 
winced. It was one thing for the | it 
to punch pop in the jaw for stealing 
after a great exhibition of diving in 
gan, but this was Massachusetts, 
unseen choir of Mrs. Smith’s r 
wouldn’t like the scandal. 


“No, kid!”’ 

“T’ll see that he doesn’t thra 
Alan.” i 

“Thanks. Pop’s kind of scared of 


The kid’s whipped him twice. 
wife’s an awful refined girl. 
you'd feel.” 

She gave him a swift, sidelong look 
startled him, and he hunted a name fc 
emotion that showed so fleetly in herb 
eyes. The car rolled quickly ovel 
blown meadows into the crooked str 
shingled houses and paused before the 
Shop’s window. Alan braced his ecru 
and stepped down on the brick side 
where a man was loitering. This unkr 
silent person gave Alan’s body a glane 
then strolled off. 

‘““Who was that, Elisha G.?” 

“Don’t know, mother. He was a 
for the train this morning.” 

She shrugged and stared after the 
for a moment, then mounted the one: 
step of the house and opened the 
Unsold potteries and candlesticks twi 
on shelves behind a gray counter 
broad room and a fire was smolderin 
of a gay brass shield in a brick frame. 
looked at a man’s gray hat flung ona 
and at a new cheap overcoat lined wil 
picious silk. Blood in his head s 
dizzily, seeing these traces of hi 
and he stared through an old pain 
way into a dining room, where a 
wagged in some mild draft on a : 
polished oak. 

“Tt’s—it’s a nice house, ma’am.” 

“My father’s. I put a furnace in an 
cellar’s very warm, so John won't 
taken cold, and the windows are too! 
for him to get out.” 

““Wh-what’s he doin’ down cellar? 

“T asked him to go down when Bilis! 
came. The child fortunately didn’t 
who was ill. I asked John to go dow! 
find me some vinegar and locked the: 
Here, kid, take the key and unlock it. 
He sold some earrings of mine— 
mother’s—out in Portland, and T've 
very fine old English silver o 


ae 


Know 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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ur lie all tied for you 
Os 


and up 


PAT. JUNE 13,'22; JAN. 29,'24; AUG. 26, '24. REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


| 
| 
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Above, a diagram of the H-shaped 
Innerform, the patented, pliable, ex- 
clusive Spur Tie form that makes 
the tie keep the shape you give it. 
The H-shaped Innerform will not let 
the Spur Tie roll, curl or wrinkle. 


Above, the Butterfly Bow, or bat- 
wing style of Spur Tie. 


Above, the French Pointed-End style 
it the right you can see how smart FREE! Of Spagiie 
ie Square-End Spur Tie looks when 
tually being worn. This is the new 
style, just created this fall by the 
hur Tie, a larger, newer-shaped, 
‘ettier bow that any man will like 
\r Christmas. 


Ife) Christmas snow or mistletoe 
ruffles this smart tie 9 *s*s 


and here it is in a gay gift box 
all ready to say Merry Christmas 


Write for your free copy of “Can 
Do Winthrop,” an interesting, attrac- 
tively bound business romance, by a 
talented short story writer—with an 
insert of new fall styles in Spur Ties, 
and men’s wear accessories. 


} 
| 
i 
| 


‘ERE’ S a gift for any man or boy, for wear want it. Find Spur Ties displayed on smart 
| with any costume from first knickers to shop counters—with the gay little Christmas 
dlowtail. It’s the Spur Tie, ingaycolorsthat box to add pleasantness to gifts. Look for the 
s new complexion on ties as Christmas red Spur label on the back of the ties you buy, 


Above, the Spur Band Bow, a new 


It holds a style secret any man will like. and feel in the wings for the H-shaped Inner- kind of tie, with the silk band that 
‘all ready-tied by deft-fingered girls who form. Then you have a tie that will stand Pe ides tae hae 
2 it look more like a hand-tied tie than a _—_ without wilting under snowy winds or Christ- pin eek ey oie clea Re 
l-tied tie. It goes on in a jiffy, nota knot mas mistletoe. Sapien ied ac gags 


lot. It stays the way it should, for in it is Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 


atented. exclusive H-shaped Innerform Pacific Coast Office: 120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
: : Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders and Garters, the 


keeps the Spur Tie in any shape you guaranteed brand—packed in holiday boxes. 
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MEMORY INSURANCE 


Sh Greatest of Gift 


The gift that brings to its receiver a year of freedom from forget- 
ting! To the busy man, certainty of appointments kept, work effi- 
ciently scheduled, anniversaries remembered! To the wife and mother 
—assurance of home and social duties performed! To the younger 
set—an intimate record of varied activities! 


Bestowed by the gift of a Standard Diary! 


And, an wnusual gift, which, daily for an entire year, will remind the 
receiver of the giver. 


There are as many styles of The Standard Diaries as there are Diary 
needs. Attractive pocket sizes; larger Diaries for desk use; The Stand- 
ard Half Hourly Appointment Diary for business and professional 
men and women; The Standard {ock Diary for those who would keep 
their personal memos entirely their own. 


STANDARD Diary No. 855 


TuIs holiday season, select many of your 
gifts from The Standard Diaries— for one 
of the most acceptable remembrances is 
“Memory Insurance.” Ask for these Diary 
styles by number at your stationer or de- 
partment stofe, or write us direct and we 
will see that you are supplied. All moder- 
ately priced. An illustrated Diary circular 
on request. 


(jive Mie Noy 


The 
STANDARD DIARY CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“Publishers of the 


STANDARD DIARY No. 882 


Y Sy syyantt! 


Diaries for Every Need 


STANDARD DIARIES 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 182) 
Aunt Hester gave me, and I didn’t want to 
risk them. Just unlock the door, 
kid.” 

Alan gaped at this woman. Casimir 
took the key and walked stealthily to the 
white door under the steep staircase. But 
when the narrow panel swung open there 
was no scarlet necktie waiting behind it, 
and Alan gulped. The kid deftly lowered 
himself on his hands and bent his brown 
neck around a corner of the frame. He 
came padding back to tell Mrs. Smith in 


a murmur, ‘“‘Yeh. ’S readin’ a newspaper 
front y’ furnace.”’ 
Jonnie 


The kid jumped. Alan’s left crutch gave 
and he slipped a little. She had cried out 
too sharply; she was human, after all, and 
this man in the cellar was alarming, even 
to her. Elisha G. frankly retired to the 
fireplace and partly turned his back. A 
mounting ghost of tobacco entered the 
room before John Smith said plaintively 
from the cellar’s stairs, “‘Oh, you’re back, 
Em! I don’t know why you'd treat a 
feller thataway! I don’t!” he said with the 
first gurgle of a sob in his melting voice. 
“What I’ve done?” 

“Aw, dry up! The lady locked you in 
because she can’t trust you by yourself!” 

Alan panted and watched John Smith 
step from shadow into the room’s glow. 
The comely head and the lacquered pink- 
ness of the face glimmered in a thin vapor 
of cigarette smoke welling from the cellar, 
and—of course—there were the gray suit, 
the scarlet necktie and the shirt of rosy 
silk. Pop arrived from nowhere in his usual 
cheap spruceness and, as usual, made his 
eyes enlarge with tears. 

“Kid! And Lanny boy! I dunno where 
you came from, but it does a feller good to 
see you! You’ve grew some, kid. . 
Emma, I can’t hardly believe that’s the 
baby I used to walk the floor with nights 
out back in Los Angeles!” 

“Yeh?” Casimir murmured, perching 
on the counter. 

“And he’s the image of his mamma, 
Em!” 

“That’s one of the truest things you ever 
said,’”’ Alan growled. ‘‘ Well, the kid has 
the garage here, pop. Him—he and—and 
Mrs. Smith are friends. He wired for me, 
and I came on last night. That’s that. 
The rest is, when did you get out of jail? 
You’ve told Mrs. Smith this string about 
workin’ down in Lou’siana or somewheres. 
That'll be all of it. They gave you a year 
in jail for lammin’ your wife on the head 
and robbin’ her road house. That was 
March.” 

Only, as always, his father didn’t wince. 
That was the worst of pop. You called him 
anything and he just gurgled, unless he was 
drinking and got sore. The genial whimper 
began: 

“You needn’t ha’ told that front of 
Emma an’ little Elisha, Lanny. When a 
man’s had some hard luck he don’t want 
all his fam’ly to know. IfI gotina 
muss with Fiora, it was just a misunder- 
standin’, and if her boys had kep’ out of it 
we'd been all right. A feller borrows some 
cash out of his wife’s register to pay a guy 
for a package and gets accused. Well, there 
was an all-right chaplain there at the prison 
and he fixed it up. Fiora’s hot-headed, kind 
of. Italians always are. Why, that was all 
settled a long time ago! I been down in 
New Orleans workin’ on a real-estate deal, 
and it’s comin’ on fine too. I just dropped 
off to see Emma and little Elijah-sha on my 
way to Boston. There’s a man I have to see 
up there. And I wonder when I can catch a 
train.” 

Casimir gave Alan a whirling glance and 
his prisoned toes writhed in the white shoes. 
This wasn’t usual. Pop pulled up a sleeve 
and glanced impressively at a silver watch 
pinioned on his heavy hard wrist. . 

“Nearly ‘leven. Well, I dropped off to 
see Em and little Elisha. I been tellin’ her 
if she had a couple of hundred she wanted 
to put in this real-estate deal, I can give her 
back a thousand in no time, an’ I say the 
same to you boys. Blood’s thicker’n water. 
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I ain’t always been the best father | 
world. Now I want to do you fel 
favor. Write me—in about six m 
say—and I’ll pick out some of the be; 
down there. It’s goin’ to be the bh 
winter resort between Miami and | 
Barbara. Write me in care of the Sy 
Realty Corporation, Poinsette, Loui 
and I’ll take care of you on this thing. 
don’t pay mea cent. No, sir! Youre 
go to the corporation. I’m just on 
ary. I wonder when that tr: 
Boston goes.”’ 

“The train,’ Elisha Gibbs Smith 
primly, “goes at twenty minutes 
eleven, sir.” 

John Smith picked up his oyereoa 
stared absently at a corner of its ] 
The kid had drawn up his heels to the 
of the counter and seemed to hang dé 
ously as he squatted, as though the 
floor were a pool and his father sor 
table fish darting in visible depths « 
water. The boy had shoved four f 
into his mouth and his bronze for 
shifted constantly in a delicate tren 
of muscles; he was thinking, Alan 
and the muscles trembled still when 
father spoke again: 

“‘T’ve always played in bad luck. 
tryin’ to get some money together to 
piece of real estate in Los Angeles 
Helena died on me. We’d be worth 
lion if it wasn’t just my luck to hay 
poor girl die right then. And I was ¢ 
the ropes out to swing the biggest | 
min’ act vaudeville ever saw into li 
the kid when him an’ you got sore ¢ 
there five years back.” 

“Yeh?” said Casimir. 

“Yes, I was, kid! Oh, I know hoy 
an’ Lanny feel! I played high an’ loy 
your pay when you was swimmin’ | 
sional. I did, and I’ve laid awake’ 
thinkin’ it over. I don’t blame you b 
all. Your mamma in heaven hears n 
it! I used you mean. Yes, when a 
finds his rep’tation’s so bad that hi 
wife—even if she is Italian—has him] 
up for borrowin’ some cash out of he 
ister to pay for a c’lect-on-delivery 
why, it’s time to think things over! 
it’s no good talkin’. I got to cate 
train anyhow. Lanny, you write: 
just about six months, boy, and I'll f 
up with some water-front lots do\ 
Poinsette. They’ll have the sewerage 
by that time and gettin’ ready to sta 
boom. I think it’ll pan out big. Ple 
folks are so sick of hearin’ of sunlis 
California and Florida, they’ll be gl 
think about Lou’siana for a change. 
Well, Lanny, how’s your wife?” 

Alan got his lips to move and sai 
pidly, “‘Myra’s all right.” 

“Prettiest girl you ever saw, Em,” 
Smith declared, wriggling into his ove 
“She don’t like me. Why would she 
old feller comin’ into her house to _ 
Lan for money. Well, than 
breakfast, Emma. So long, an’ good li 
you! Good-by, kid.” 

“Yeh,” said the kid, rotatingy 0 
counter to watch the door shut. He 
up on the ledge and his black eyes fol 
John Smith’s entry into the wind ant 
shine. Presently he lifted one foo 
poised for a long while, ready to step! 
Then he said “Yeh,” and began to 
cigarette. 

“What you think, kid?” 

“Lyin’,”’ said Casimir, comfortably 

“Oh,” Elisha Gibbs Smith obj 
“but you see advertisements for that 
light Realty Company all over! | 
readin’ one on the train the day I we 
to Boston to the dentist.” 

“ce Yeh? ” 

“T was, kid!” 

“Yeh, ’s allright, mamma. He’ sg0 
a while,” the kid murmured all in a b 
“8 all right. Gonna faint on us?” 

The frail woman sagged into a 
maple chair and clenched her hands} 
lap. Alan wavered between his er 
and thought of ammonia and brandy 
was colorless and limp, a bundle f 
cloth and flesh. 


never fainted in my life! Only why 
come here?”’ 
jdn’t he try to bum any money off of 
* Alan asked, forgetting grammar 
y. “Not any?” 
o, All he’s done is talk in that—that 
te-dealer way about Louisiana. 
% understand it! I can’t! It fright- 
me!” 
n shoved a crutch about on the floor 
lunged his tired mind at the novelty. 
| said shyly, ““He was—was kind of 
Whenever he gets that off about 
na watchin’ us from heaven I always 
of her in her swimmin’ tights lookin’ 
the edge of a cloud, kind of, and 
in’ her head off. It’s what I remember 
y—her sittin’ in her dressing room at 
‘eater ready to go on, sewing for the 
. . . Yes, he was funny.” 
eh,” said the kid; “scared.” 
. Smith leaned back in the chair and 
{ at the long boy standing on her 
er with his white shoes straddling a 
jar of amethyst pottery. 
said, ““You thought so, dear? I had 
‘sensation. But what would scare 
’ 


‘he kid thrashed him twice,’ Alan 


Smith to watch his brother and this 
woman smiling at each other. It was 
ile that Casimir expended on a 
hly running motor or a dive which 
/)foam; on something more satisfying 
ichocolates, cigarettes or pretty girls. 
r honor the kid lifted his imprisoned 
and grinned completely, with the 
rest rim of white teeth showing be- 
» his lips. She had been selected as 
ly of his most eminent regard. 

‘ou shouldn’t thrash your father, kid. 
sarbarous.” 

“eh? Polish?” 

‘ve no belief in heredity, dear. If I 
1\ shouldn’t sleep at night. But you 
 In’t thrash your father, because you’re 
orer than he is.” 

{n yawned, ‘‘I ain’t—I’m not so sure. 
édid’s pretty husky at that, but pop’s 
ful bruiser for a man that spends all 
ne—his time i 

““ivolously,”’ Mrs. Smith prompted, 
ye her blown hair. ‘‘Anyhow, it’s 
7 thrash people, kid. Remember 
, 

7 


eh,” said Casimir John without opti- 
3. and dropped behind the counter to 
e among piled boxes for chocolates. 
“ou see advertisements for that Sun- 
‘Realty Corporation in newspapers 
ill over,” Elisha Gibbs Smith pon- 
, poking the fire. “If I had anything 
( with a big corporation, I wouldn’t 
i man working for us that had been in 
Wes 
ou’re a true conservative, Lisha G.,” 
other drawled; ‘‘only there isn’t an 
1 of proof that your father’s working 
1y corporation. How cynical we all 
yout John! . . - Kid, all the choco- 
fare on the third shelf. Don’t grub 
din those hard candies. . . . Alan, 
k you’d better have some more coffee. 
’s some on the stove in the kitchen, 
you're quite white. Lisha, get up 
more wood for the fire. You boys 
e here for lunch of course. The kid 
Y's has one meal a day here, Alan... . 


i 


toast.” 

4n shed his overcoat and lumbered 
‘the gray dress through a painted 
t room into the low kitchen. He 
1t check a golden mist that flowed 
mind, a soothing fog of little hopes 
Gguesses. Suppose pop had truly 
‘ahtened up. Men did reform; you 
tbout them in newspapers and books. 
f John Smith had decided to become 
le, why, the man was no fool! He 
W get along. Alan saw him comfortable 
Pink silk shirts, babbling around a 
in strong sunlight, leading tourists to 
bfat lots. He would be good at that, 
i; the tourists were too thin-skinned. 
¥\i got out of the regions in which gram- 
md table manners were severe, pop 


into the kitchen and I’ll make you . 
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wasn’t much more awful than thousands 
of honest men.. He was just common and 
loud. 

“T can’t understand it,’ Mrs. Smith 
said, as she poured coffee into an enameled 
pot. “I’m a little stunned. Sit down and 
concentrate on it, Alan. Is he really work- 
ing?” 

“T feel like I’d had ten cocktails an’ 
ready-to-wear gin in ’em,’’ Alan pondered, 
sitting beside an old oak table. He leaned 
his crutches on the table’s edge where boys 
had tested: knives in past times, and was 
bewildered in a hard chair. But presently 
he reflected, “‘I never heard of him workin’ 
for more than ten days. Elfie Delane got 
him a job at a theater in Los Angeles once, 
but they fired him. It’s against his prin- 
ciples, kind of. How on earth did he get 
out of jail? What makes you think he was 
scared, ma’am? I ain’t clever, you know. 
The kid gets these intuitions about folks— 
and generally right. But I don’t. I’m 
kind of dumb.” 

The woman smiled and said casually, “I 
felt that he was frightened. The 
kid’s very imposing, you know. Perhaps 
that was it. The kid has beautiful man- 
ners. He’d been aching to ask me who my 
husband was all summer. He thought 
Lisha G. looked suspicious, but he never 
asked me until last week. I was darning 
some clothes for him. It’s, really a bond 
among people to have been abused by the 
same person, isn’t it? And ——” 

Out in the shop Casimir John said 
loudly, “Yeh?” and a faint draft blew 
Mrs. Smith’s apron. Alan sneezed; cold 
wind had touched his neck. 

“‘Kid,”’ John Smith said, “‘I gotta stay 
here. Your mamma’s lookin’ at you from 
heaven, boy! Don’t throw me down—or 
you, Elihu! This is serious! I’m goin’ 
down in that cellar and you boys ain’t seen 
me! I’m your father, ain’t I? Well, 
blood’s thicker’n water! There’s a feller 
down street I don’t want to see me.” 

The man had to pause and cough. His 
voice rattled: 

“You ‘hear me? You an’ Lanny an’ 
that ice-cream jug he married are so damn 
sore when I turn up at Carmelsville for a 
piece of change. All right, you tell that 
dame—that feller if he comes in and asks 
for me that I ain’t here! I’m gone! Tell 
him that or I’ll be at Carmelsville day in 
and day out, see? You won’t never get rid 
of me! I’m goin’ down ” He paused. 
Then he said furiously, “Get away from 
that door, you Polack devil!” 

ai Yeh?” 

Alan reached for his crutches. He could 
see as if there were no walls. Casimir had 
slipped to place before the door of the cellar 
and John Smith would be glaring at him. 

“Yeh? Y’busted jail, h’m?” 

“No! It’s just this feller I don’t wanta 
see, kid! Lemme down in there and keep 
your mouth shut or ot 

“Yeh?” 

Alan shouted, “‘Kid, don’t start any- 
thing!” and winced on the sound of slam- 
ming wood. A great burst of wind surged 
through the room and John Smith yelled 
heavily. After that there was no noise, and 
the wind ceased. 


“That was the front door,” said Mrs. | 


Smith, slowly pinning a piece of bread on a 
fork. 

Alan gathered his crutches under his 
arms and stood listening. His heart had 
begun to rap in his chest and the glitter of 
lined tins on a shelf hurt his eyes. The 
people out in the shop were noiseless as 
walls, and something fearful had happened. 
Once John Smith had thrown a chair at 
Elfie Delane and cut her head. 

“And so,” a woman said deeply, “I get 
you out of prison, Jack, and you behave 
like this! And I don’t know why I don’t 
send you back either.” 

A man remarked, “That’s just what I’d 
do if I was you, mamma.” 

“You shut it off, Leo,” the woman or- 
dered, ‘‘and keep out of my business. I 
have to hire a detectif to mind my husband! 
Bah!” she thundered. ‘‘What a husband! 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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“Too Many Men 


are content 
with a poor shave” 


‘TI was one of them for years. 


“T became used to a poor shave. 
I felt I could never get real 
satisfaction. 


‘Suddenly my whole shaving 
habits changed! 


“All because I solved the 
vexing blade problem. 


‘I switched to the Valet 
AutoStrop Razor which 
automatically sharpensitsown 


blades. 


‘“Now I have a new-like, 
super-keen blade for every 
shave—not a constantly 
dulling one. 


“A big difference? Positively! 
Everyshave is perfect. Uniform. 
Smooth. Speedy.” 


Many men are learning the 
difference in safety razors. 


There are two distinct kinds 
—one requiring fresh blades 
often, as each shave dulls 
them; then in contrast, the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor 
which sharpens its own blades. 


You can sharpen the blade, 
shave and clean the razor, all 
without removing the blade. 


Have you drifted into a 
shaving rut? Do you continue 
to use the same old razor? 


Or are you willing to get a 
super-shave? It is not a costly 
venture. 


Try the principle developed by 
Valet AutoStrop. It has won 
millions of enthusiastic friends. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


$5 0 $25 
Other sets 
at $1 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


New York City 
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Once again you are faced by the Christmas 
gift problem. May we offer this suggestion? 


There is a dear friend. There is a little 
child, bedridden. There isa wife tied closely 
to home by her duties. There is a pair of 
silver haired lovers out on the farm. There 
is a home where youth is just coming into 
its own. There are others whom thoughts 
of Christmas bring to mind. 


Give RADIO—the greatest gift in the 
world—to at least one of these. 


Give the Magic Box that brings the na- 
tion’s finest singers, musicians, bands, or- 
chestras, fun makers, speakers, preachers— 
market reports, weather reports—anything 
and everything into the home on demand. 

Give Federal Ortho-sonic! 

This, we claim, is the greatest gift in the 
world—costing the giver Jess and giving 
the recipient more that 1s worth while than 
even the jewels of a queen. 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 
Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 


v 


RADIO 


A-10 


Federal standard parts used 
throughout. Without accessories 


y tederal % 


ORTHO -SONIC y 


Five tubes — 199’s or 201-A’s. 
Balanced tuned radio frequency. 
Beautiful cabinet of selected mahogany, 
finished in rich two-tone effeét. Enclosed 


speaker. Ample space for bat- 
Without accessories $2.50 


This Federal Designator is dis- 
played by the Retailer who 
handles genuine Federal Ortho- 
sonic Radio Sets, Look for it 
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Five tubes — 199’s or.201-A’s. 
Balanced tuned radio frequency. 
Cabinet has rich brown mahogany finish. 
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Gi4s Seven tubes — 199’s or 201-A’s. 
% Balanced tuned radio frequency. 
In handsome highboy cabinet. Superior 
quality built-in Federal Speaker. gr- 
Without accessories . $300 


Seven tubes — 199’s or 201-A’s. 
Balanced tuned radio frequency. 
Genuine mahogany cabinet, finished in 
rich brown. Operates on self-contained 


loop. Without accessories . $165 


C-20 


O-R THO --S Camm 


Of, pertaining to, or producing tone values 1m 50 
reproduition corresponding exactly to the natural t 


h 


i 


THE 


B-20 Five tubes—199’s or 201-A’s. 
| + Balanced tuned radio frequency. 


‘Genuine mahogany cabinet with rich fin- 
ish. Micrometer tuning controls. Space 


for batteries. Without acces- $ I O O 


ories 


Not illustrated. Seven tubes— 
C-40 199’s or 201-A’s. Balanced tuned 
tadio frequency. In specially designed 
‘custom-built hand-carved cabinet. Every 
detail and feature is provided in this model 
to make it the last word, not only as a 
radio receiving set, but also as a beautiful 


furniture piece for the selec $ O 
home. Without accessories 45 


B-30 


brown. 


Ample space for batteries. 
closed adjustable speaker. 


B-36 
Floor cabinet of choice mahogany woods 
with rich,two-tone brown finish. Enclosed 
Federal Speaker. 

Without accessories 
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een, 


199’s or 201-A’s. 


C-30 Seven tubes — 


Balanced tuned radio frequency. 
Genuine mahogany cabinet, with rich 
brown finish. Two micrometer tuning 


controls. Space for batteries. Operates 
on self-contained loop. Federal enclosed 


adjustable aoe | Without $ 1-0 


accessories 


Five tubes — 199’s or 201-A’s. 
Balanced tuned radio frequency. 


my for batteries. 


$250 


Five tubes — 199’s or 201-A’s. 
Balanced tuned radio frequency. 
Extremely sensitive and selective. Ma- 
hogany cabinet finished in rich, lustrous 


Micrometer tuning controls. 
Federal en- 
Exceptional 


volume and tone. Without $1 3 O 


accessories 


You read many claims about ‘‘tone.’’ Why 
not make this test? Why not let your own 
ears judge the difference between mere radzo 
tone and Ortho-sonic lifelike presentation? 

Go to any Federal Retailer. He will tune 
in a Federal Ortho-sonic receiver on any 
Station. Then “ Listen with Closed Eyes.’’ 
This is the supreme test of tone. 

Note the startling reality of the presen- 
tation. There is no sense of distance. The 
instrument or the voice is én the room. Tone, 

volume, personality are real. This is Ortho- 
sonic radio—‘‘ Rivaled only by Reality.’ 

Yet Federal Ortho-sonic Radio Sets, in 
cabinets of modern design and exquisite 
finish, cost no more than others. There is 
a type and a price for every home. 

See the Federal Retailer in your vicinity. 
If you do not quickly find him write for 
his name and a free copy of our booklet, 
“Radio Reality.” 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 
Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 
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AVING a choice of all con- 
struction toys, Jackie Coogan 
selected Meccano, the original and 
“the Daddy of them all.” A regu- 
lar fellow is Jackie all the way 
through, and when he is not acting 
in the movies you will find him play- 
ing with Meccano. More than once 
he has been caught dashing off be- 
tween pictures to finish a Meccano 
model that he has designed himself. 


Your boy, too, can share in this 
Meccano fun. He can build towers, 
cranes, bridges—anything his heart 


desires. It’s as easy as /building 
with blocks. 


Made First—Made Better—Builds Most . 


Meccano has such a great variety of parts— 
more than 200—a part for every purpose. 
That’s why it will build many more models 
than any other toy. There are strong steel 
strips, with holes every half inch to make 
building easy; solid brass pulleys and gears; 
couplings for strips and rods; curved strips 
and many others. Other toys have copied 
some of these parts, but only Meccano has 
them all. In fact, there has never been a 
steel construction toy that did not adopt 
some Meccano parts—that’s how good 
Meccano is. But don’t be fooled, to build 
right your boy must have the original 


MECCANO 


Engineering for Boys 


In every Meccano outfit is a big book full of 
pictures of models. The fun begins as soon 
as your boy opens his set. 


Yes, Jackie is enthusiastic about Meccano, 
and your boy will be, too, when he gets his 
outfit. Give him one for Christmas—you 
will have as much fun with it as he will. 


Send for them Now. 


and model-building. 


Meccano Company, Inc., Div. 
In Canada—Meccano Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 


Some Exclusive Meccano Features 
Only in Meccano can you get these parts 
m @ Heavy Perforated Steel Strips 
y) with smooth edges 
@ Sturdy Angle Girders 


@) Nuts and Bolts 
brassed to prevent rust Ay 


@ Brass Wheels 
with solid brass hubs 


® Large Braced Girders 


oO) Solid Brass Gears 
vy¥ the teeth are cut, not stamped 
2 


@ Curved Strips 
4 ® Patented Cranks and Coupling 
a ® Triple-throw Eccentric 


ee @ Powerful, Geared Motors 7 


Other toy parts may leak like eons but 
place them side by side and judge for yourself 


This splendid value outfit contains a 
great assortment of parts and a power- 
ful reversing motor. Builds hundreds 
of models; the Manual (included) 
pictures more than 150. No. 2X out- 
fit, Price $8.50. 
Others from $1 to $45 

For sale by most toy and hardware 


stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. 


“The Magic Carpet”’—that carries boys to the wonderland of Meccano joy 
Full of interesting pictures. 


| heaven, and 


| fellah! e 
| and talk to the vegetable man! 


| chorus at the opera in New York. 


| bust my wrist. 
you out on approbation. Youcry. Yousay 
you'll behave yourself. 


‘back to 


“The Jackie Coogan Book’’—an interesting story of Jackie’s visit to the 
Meccano factory and what he saw there. 

Sent free to your boy for the names and addresses of three of his chums. 
Put No. 32 after his own name for reference. 


8-12, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Engineering for Boys 
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(Continued from Page 185) 

First I must put him in jail and then I get 
him out on approbation i 

“Probation, mamma,”’ said another man. 

“You shut up!’ she roared. ‘I don’t 
care what the word is! I get you out again, 
John, and you promise to behave, and then 
you run off!”’ There were endless f’s in the 
word. 

“You run off and I have to have a de- 
tectif to find you!” 

“Look here, Fiora,’’ John Smith wailed, 
“these folks here—they sent for me! 
Casimir, your mamma’s listenin’ to us from 


” 


‘SY chivas 

“You tell this lady that—that I wasn’t 
runnin’ any place. Gawd hears me say 
it, Fiora, that I wasn’t runnin’ any place, 
as ” 


“You are a liar,’ said the thunderous 
woman with precision. ‘“‘I am not a reli- 
gious woman, but if I was I would pray to 
have you make yourself over. No, I will 
not be made a fool out of! You married me. 


| Good! We stay married. You come home 


and work. I have never seen such a lazy 
It is too much to keep the books 
What 
could be easier?” 

John Smith gurgled, ‘‘ Now, Fiora, honey, 
don’t get nasty! This here’s my boy—my 
first wife’s son—little Casimir. And he’s in 
some trouble and ——’” 

The kid said, ‘‘ Yeh?” 

He quenched the voice as though he had 
stamped on his father’s mouth; but the 
voice of the sixth Mrs. Smith resumed its 
booming. 

“Tam unlucky all my life! I am born in 
a steamship on the ocean, and that means 
luck, but am I lucky? No! I sing in the 
I sing 
and sing, and am I made intoa star? No! 
I marry Teobaldo Giolitti and come to New 
London to keep hotel. Am I lucky? No! 
The hotel burns. I have twins. Teo dies. 
I work and work. I havea good road house. 
The boys work. I meet you on a street car. 
We are married. Do youwork? No! You 
steal money. You bang Leo’s head. You 
You go to jail. I take 


Then you steal 
more money and run off! Is that lucky? 
No! By gravy,” said Mrs. Smith, “I shall 
put you in jail again!” 

The gloomy Leo said, “‘That’s what I’d 
do, mamma.” 

“He ain’t any good, mamma,” the other 
son declared. “‘Remember him callin’ you 
a wop spaghetti choker? No, he ain’t any 
good! You just have Fitzgerald take him 


“Shut it off!’ the sixth wife of John 
Smith rumbled. ‘Your head is good for 
just hair! You come home with us, John, 
and right away! You are so smart. You 
buy a ticket to Boston and then change 
trains an’ come to this place. By gravy, 
you come home and be smart! I am watch- 
ing you! When I am married, I stay mar- 
ried! I unite myself to this fella. I stay 
united, or he goes back to jail, eh? I shall 
not be made a fool out of! No, and that is 
the end of it!” 

“‘Fiora,” her husband said in an oily 
gurgle, “I’m certainly comin’ home with 
you, girlie! I just ran up here to see my 
boys. And I didn’t steal nothin’, officer! 
Fiora said I could have a winter suit and I 
went an’ got it, and ——” 

A tired barytone said dismally, ‘It’s 
none of my business. Mrs. Giol—Mrs. 
Smith says she wants you home. All my 
business is to keep track of you. And 
there’s a train at twelve, if you want to 
catch it.” 

Alan rocked into the dining room and 
peered through the doorway at the kid, 
squatting before the cellar door with a 
thumb in his red mouth. Two young men 
in brown overcoats were miserably huddled 
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close to Elisha Gibbs Smith by the firey 
watching a tall woman stalk to and fy 

“All I want is to get right back to 
London to your place, girlie.’ 

“Eh? You shall come! And next 
remember you are watched. Bah!’ 
woman said. “I take all this trouble! 
for what a man! Well, I am kind t¢ 
rest of women who’’—she jabbed a t] 
at John Smith’s vest—“who might n 
you. I say to all those women, ‘Bah 
not be fools! Look at him!’”’ 

‘Aw, girlie!” 

“Shut it off! Iam not lucky! No! 
you make no more trouble. Si! Lam 
more again united to you! I keep 
Come,” she said with a wide gesture 
go home. . Are you the son of t] 

ce heh. 

“Then kiss poppa,” the sixth Mrs, § 
said urgently, “‘because we go homey 

“?S all right, lady,” the kid assurec 
“9’on ahead. Yeh. G’-by.” ‘ 

“The opening door made a whirlpe 
the woman’s skirts and veils. Alar 
that she wore pink silk stockings and 
her robust calves promised force. He 
and the bored detective closed in b 
John Smith so tightly that Alan wa; 
prised when his father swung free o 
group and flung a fist at Casimir’s bea 
face. The blow missed, and one of 
Smith’s sons said, ‘‘Aw, none of that 
You're a hell of a father!” 

“Yeh,” said the kid. 

“Tf your mamma’s watchin’ us 
heay——”’ 

“Yeh? G’-by, pop.” 

“Come,” said the sixth Mrs. § 
“and behave yourself. To act so 
strange house! Leo, you walk with 
We do not look like we make him arr 
No! This is a family party.” 

Casimir trotted to peep through the 
dow and rose on his toes, gazing afte 
party’s progress down the street of Si: 
He said comfortably ‘Yeh. Knew hi 
lyin’, Lanny. Tryin’ to dodge ’at ( 
Yeh.” 

“Kid, it’s what he was scared of!” 

“Yeh. Mamma scared?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

The kid whirled and loped throug 
dining room into the kitchen. Elisha‘ 
Smith roved after him, feebly oseill 
from foot to foot, and then returned t 
Alan vexedly, “‘She’s eryin’.” 

““D’you blame her? No lady woul 
so damn joyful seein’ what she marri 
have like that, son. Kind of disgu 
These reunions with pop always upse 
an’ I’m near thirty an’ pretty tough. 
your imagination.” 

Elisha meekly nodded, wrinkled his 
head and strained his imagination vi 
Alan uneasily stumbled off into the d 
room and found his palms moist 01 
holds of his crutches. Yes, this was! 
on a woman, and it wouldn’t matter 
the thing was a little funny at the en 

He hesitated in the kitchen’ s 
doorway. 

“And the worst of it is having _ 
know he’s that man’s son, kid!” 

“Yeh? Lanny ’n’ me stand it. 
Y’all right, mamma! My mamma mé 
him. Lotsa dames marry pop. - 
Keep on cryin’. ’S all in the fam'ly,’ 
Casimir John. ' 

“And you think that’s a consol 
kid?” 

“Yeh,” the kid murmured; “yo 
some nice relatives by marryin’ pop. 
we'll stand by you. Yeh, we’re all in 
ble together,” the boy said a 

“an’—don’t ery.” 

“Kiss me,” said his stepmothal 
I'll try. You’re such a comfort, kid!’ 

Casimir took a long breath and st 
over her hair. Alan blushed and r 


from his brother’s look of woe. 


itt was joking. He has a great 
humor. But sit down, won’t you?” 
had recovered his self-possession 
the shock of Hewitt’s monumental 
He could see Hewitt grin as he sent 
rl off on this wild-goose chase. He 
often the moment for her or she 
be embarrassed. She took the chair 
red and drew off her gloves, glancing 
1 the room with brilliant, apprecia- 
‘own eyes. Everything about her, he 
okin, was brown—eyes, hair, pumps, 
ockings, gown, gloves. Even her 
oxion had a delicate brown tone, like 
shy tan. He liked her reception of his 
brusque announcement. It was clear 
he. was both surprised and disap- 
d, but she uttered no criticism of the 
ded Hewitt. 
vas afraid it was too good to be true 
‘got here,’’ she said easily. ‘‘Whata 
house you have, and what an en- 
ng garden! I like the old town too. 
nply must find accommodations in 
\1 little while. Can you suggest any 
dlace?”’ 
at” 
‘id stared at her with a returning 
,0f self-consciousness which amused 
j not surprise her. She was used to 
|; young men stutter and stammer 
uhe looked at them. But David was 
ally self-conscious. He was merely 
/ering an idea—an idea of such superb 
jtions that it made him mentally 


u see,” the vision went on, charm- 
esolved to put him at his ease, ‘(I’m 
sWynne—Geraldine Wynne, of the 
pia Theater, and I’ve just ended a 
‘run, and I’ve got to begin another in 
veeks, Isn’t that frightful? For I’m 
i’ worn out and my nerves have sim- 
gie to pieces. Fortunately we reopen 
same play, so I don’t have to study 
‘role. But my doctor told me to find 
Jolutely quiet place, where I wouldn’t 
i soul, and go there with mamma and 


tid. Where are those two anyway? 
ways losing them,” 


ely. 


iid followed her glance through the 
-en door and became. conscious of an 
ive, middle-aged figure, somewhat 
essed, surveying through a lorgnette 
aglish prints in his hall, and of a 
i. and plainly dressed young figure, 
«fully hovering near it. 
wh mamma now,”’ said the vision, 
g it for granted that we’re going to 
‘nd looking about with proprietary 
3.sn’tshethelimit! Comein,mamma,” 
(led suddenly. “Come in and meet 
F Tallis, and then be fired. For whe 
’ wave us at any price. He says so.’ 
i, Mr. Wallis, don’t say you're going 
11 us away from this adorable spot!”’ 
ama shook hands warmly as she 
and regarded him with blue eyes, 
ind world-weary, but still capable of 
‘on. 
limma can’t understand how anyone 
Juse me anything,’’ Miss Wynne said. 
lither can I. Certainly I’ll not be the 
| Tefuse you.”’ David spoke briskly, 
olution made. He would do this in- 
e thing. Hadn’t he, too, received 
®' from his doctor? Hadn’t he been 
Liat he needed a change and house 
s\? Well, here they were, dropping 
nae blue in answer to his need. Who 
, to decline such a gift from the gods? 
{\urse we'll be glad to take you in,” 
4led more sedately. “Suppose you 
ver What we can offer. I think we 
ike you comfortable, but, of course, 
ou to decide.” 
e way from the room, across the 
hall and upstairs, and the little 


she ended im- 
“Oh, there they are, out in the 


e addition of the maid. At the 
ng on the second floor he paused 
lowman’s instinct. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


“You see, the house has two floors, di- 
vided by this big central hall,’’ he began, 
“and the family lives on this right-hand 
side—that is, my mother’s room and bath 
and her nurse’s bedroom and sitting room 
are on this side, and so is my bedroom. The 
servants’ rooms are off in the rear wing. 
That leaves this whole left side of the second 
floor unoccupied, so if you like it op 

He threw open a door as he spoke and 
led them into a large, charmingly furnished 
bedroom. Through an open door they saw 
a smaller room beyond it, with a bathroom 
connecting the two. 

““There’s another bedroom in the rear for 
your maid,’”’ the young man added while 
his guests rapturously exclaimed. 

“You know, it’s a miracle,’”” Miss Wynne 
piously exclaimed. “If we’d searched the 
earth over we couldn’t have found more 
ideal quarters.” 

“Then you still want to come?” 

“Tf you sent us away now I’d scream,” 
the girl solemnly assured David. 

“And that’s no joke,’”’ mamma added. 
“She used to throw herself flat on the 
ground and yell every time she didn’t get 
anything she wanted, and I’m always 
afraid she’ll do it still when things go 
wrong. And now Mr.—Mr. ——” 

“__ Wallis,’”” David prompted. 

Mg Mr. Wallis, wemust talk business.” 

David flushed, and Miss Wynne moved 
tactfully toward the end of the room. 

““How much a week would these accom- 
modations be? Better make it a flat sum 
for rooms and board for the three of us,”’ 
mamma added graciously. 

“Why, I—I don’t know anything about 
that end of the matter,’’ David stammered. 
““You see, we’ve never 

“Of course you don’t.” Miss Wynne 
wheeled abruptly from the window and 
took the situation in hand, evidently real- 
izing that mamma scented a bargain. ‘‘So 
suppose we pay you what we’re paying at 
our hotel.”” She mentioned a price. “ Will 
that be all right?”’ 

“It’s far too much. You see, you won’t 
be getting hotel accommodations here.”’ 

“We'll be getting something better. So 
that’s settled.”” Evidently Miss Wynne 
was a young person of decision. She passed 
to the next point. ‘‘We can’t use our car 
on these wretched roads; and, anyway, 
we've just about wrecked the springs get- 
ting here. What can we do with it?”’ 

“T’ll put it in a safe place. But’’—the 
host looked rather blank—‘‘have you a 
chauffeur out there?”’ 

“Of course not. I drive myself.” 

“That’s good. I don’t know quite what 
we'd have done with him. By the way, 
there’s an old carriage horse and a shabby 
buggy in the stable, if you want to do 
some driving. There are some good coun- 
try roads, too, and wood drives that you 
might like to explore.” 

“T’d adore it. Now I suppose we'd bet- 
ter change for luncheon. At one, isn’t it? 
Did I say Katherine will wait on the table? 
She will, if that will help out.” 

Unmistakably Miss Wynne was an exec- 
utive person as well as an artist. Knowing 
how rare the combination was, David was 
increasingly impressed by her. In this ap- 
proval Miss Wynne herself warmly shared. 
She was an artist off the stage as well as on. 
She visualized every new scene in which she 
figured as played in a stage setting, and in 
playing it she reached mentally for new 
business and good lines. Just now she was 
more than usually pleased with herself and 
the world. Life had been good to her in 
sending her this way. The next three 
weeks promised to be interesting. 

David departed on the broad hint she 
had given him and sought old Nancy in the 
kitchen. In his brief interview with her he 
revealed again an unsuspected ability to 
handle crises. 

“You'll do the cooking and take full 
charge of everything,” he ended when he 
had explained matters, “and get Mrs. Mason 
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and her daughter up from the village to do 
all the heavy work. Set a mighty good 
table, give these ladies everything they 
want, see that you get on with their maid, 
pay the bills, and keep for yourself every- 
thing over expenses. Naturally, I don’t 
want to make money on these people.” 

The brow of Nancy cleared as the heavy 
cloud that had descended upon her revealed 
this silver lining. She was telephoning to 
the Masons when he left the kitchen. 

To David Wallis that luncheon hour was 
a wonderful experience. It had been a long 
time, years indeed, since any woman had 
sat at that table. Occasionally he had kept 
the old doctor for luncheon or dinner, and 
twice the mysterious stranger from over the 
mountains had dined and remained all 
night. But this gay function was a party, 
and the deft service of the Wynnes’ maid 
added the final touch to Nancy’s excellent 
meal. David, who had experienced some of 
the natural anxieties of a host when the 
luncheon began, soon cast off care and lent 
himself to the charm of companionship. 

Mrs. Wynne, he observed with approval, 
did most of the talking. Her talk was an 
agreeable verbal trickle which demanded 
little attention from her hearers; indeed, 
Mrs. Wynne had not been listened to by 
anyone for years. David was free to look 
at her daughter; and if for any reason he 
turned his eyes away for a moment, he 
thrilled to the discovery, when they re- 
turned to their cynosure, that the girl was 
also watching him. Her regard was rather 
unusual—thoughtful, intent, as if she were 
studying with interest this new character 
on her stage, as indeed she was. But even 
as this reflection crossed his mind David 
dismissed it with something that ap- 
proached a sense of disloyalty. He had no 
doubt that Geraldine Wynne was _ sub- 
merged in her profession, but certainly she 
was not obtruding it now upon the con- 
sciousness of others. After luncheon she 
made one of the quiet suggestions which 
had so strongly the effect of a command. 

‘Could we drive a little this afternoon?”’ 
she asked David. ‘‘I mean, could you take 
me for one of those nice woods drives you 
spoke of, in the old buggy behind the old 
carriage horse? Mamma is too tired to go 
out again,” she added cheerfully. ‘‘Be- 
sides’’—this as Mrs. Wynne’s lips parted— 
“‘she’ll want to supervise Katherine’s un- 
packing.” 

David found himself feeling a little sorry 
for Mrs. Wynne, who quite obviously 
wanted to do nothing of the sort. But the 
afternoon was as wonderful as the luncheon 
had been. The woods drives around Hins- 
dale were very beautiful, and even to the 
passionately loyal young man at her side it 
was clear that this newcomer to Hinsdale 
appreciated them. 

“There ought to be trout in this brook,” 
she commented as they reached a wider, 
swifter stream than the rest. 

“There are trout—lots of ’em. We'll do 
a little fishing tomorrow if you like. How 
do you happen to know so much about out- 
door life?’’ David added curiously. “I 
thought actresses didn’t.” 

“T do. I always have. I was brought up 
in the country. I’d love to fish tomorrow, 
too,’ she continued. Her voice changed. 
“What heavenly luck it is to have found 
this place—and you!” she ended, with a 
deep look, suddenly remembering that this 
was a good scene. 

David’s heart leaped to his throat and 
then dropped back where it belonged, while 
he managed to smile at her appreciatively. 
Stage women talked that way, of course, 
and didn’t mean anything by it. 

“T shall be awfully glad if you feel that 
your visit is a success,”’ he said rather for- 
mally. “‘Most people think Hinsdale is a 
lonely place.” 

But she was not to be put off. It was not 
Hinsdale they would take up in this scene. 

“Hinsdale is all right,’’ she contributed. 
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few weeks. More of it than that would 
probably kill me. So I want to know why 
you live here all the year around, and how 
you stand it.” 

To his amazement he found himself tell- 
ing her the secret he had told to no one else 
save Janet. That was the way with those 
women of the world, his subconscious self 
told him while he did this strange thing. A 
man was helpless in their hands. But he 
thrilled over this helplessness. Also he felt 
more intensely alive than he had ever felt 
before. Waves of life were beating up 
around him. It was wonderful. 

“T was on the track of my invention 
when mother had her first stroke,”’ he heard 
himself explaining, ‘‘and it took me two 
years after that to work it out. But 
Adams—he’s the best man in his line in the 
East, you know—told me the first time he 
came that I had a big thing. Since then, 
through him, I’ve sold it for a whacking 
price, and I’ve signed a contract with his 
company for something else I think will be 
bigger.” 

He was increasingly amazed at himself as 
he talked. He was bragging like a school- 
boy to this girl, telling her all his triumphs 
and his hopes, though six hours ago he had 
not known she was on this earth. Rever- 
ently and with serene unconsciousness that 
it was not a new reflection, he told himself 
that life was simply great. His companion 
was leaning toward him with an unmoving 
gaze on his face, and there were fascinating 
lights in her brown eyes. 

“So that’s what keeps you so busy and 
so happy,’’ she mused aloud when he 
stopped for breath. ‘‘It would, of course. 
An inventor could be happy on a desert 
island if he had all he needed to experi- 
ment with.” 

David nodded. He was dazed by her 
understanding. 

*‘T’ve got an A 1 workshop out in the 
grounds,” he told her. ‘‘I’ll show it to you. 
And Adams ships me everything I need. 
He’s been wonderful.” 

Miss Wynne was not interested in Adams, 
for Adams was not in the scene. 

“Tell me about the girl,’’ she invited. 
“Of course there is some girl.” 

David laughed, rather self-consciously. 
He did not want to talk about Janet just 
now. He hedged a bit. 

“There’s an awfully nice girl in the vil- 
lage,’ he said—‘“‘Janet Rosmer. Her fa- 
ther’s the doctor here. I’ve played with 
her all my life.” 

“Oh, the village maiden! One of those 
boy-and-girl affairs.” 

David didn’t like this, but Miss Wynne’s 
spirits mounted. 

“You spoke about riding and fishing and 
all that,’’ she went on buoyantly. “One 
can’t do those things alone, and I see now 
that you’re awfully busy. Can you take a 
few days off occasionally and play with 
me?”’ 

David met the dancing eyes, and some- 
thing in him danced too. But he answered 
soberly. 

“T think I’ve earned a rest,”’ he admitted. 
“We'll play as much as you want to while 
you're here.” 

The dancing lights in the brown eyes were 
dancing more merrily than ever as she 
leaned a little closer to him. Miss Wynne 
was frequently referred to by her friends as 
a fast worker. 

“We're going to have a wonderful time,” 
she breathed. ‘‘ You know,” she added on 
a deep tone, ‘‘I have some queer ideas about 
things, and I’m beginning to think I was 
led here.” 

David did not reply. He had thrilled in 
response to the approach of that slim 
young shoulder beside him, and to the look 
in those brown eyes. But now he remem- 
bered something he had almost forgotten— 
that Miss Wynne was an actress. Perhaps 
it was a theatrical quality in the charming 
voice that steadied him. Simultaneously 
Miss Wynne realized that she had not got 
her effect. She sighed and withdrew the 
advancing shoulder. She was a young per- 
son with a straight viewpoint, and she saw 
the present situation clearly. 
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“T didn’t quite get it over,’’ was the way 
she put it to herself. ‘It was a good line, 
but I ought to have held it till tomorrow.” 

Aloud she said, ‘““We are going to be 
friends, aren’t we?’’ And now David re- 
sponded heartily enough. 

“You bet we are,” he agreed, and out- 
raged old Henry’s feelings by exultantly 
slapping the reins against his fat sides. 

There was no question about the won- 
derful time. David went through the next 
few days in a dream, broken by occasional 
abrupt awakenings, which, however, were 
never really painful. The awakenings came 
when Miss Wynne remembered that she 
was playing a new role and obviously re- 
verted to the methods of the stage. On the 
whole, however, she was becoming too 
deeply interested to give special thought 
to the réle. Temporarily, at least, this 
young rustic was her match because he was 
on his native heath. She played a good 
game of golf, but David gave her a stroke 
a hole and beat her easily. David—he was 
David after the first day—knew the haunts 
of the elusive trout and how to lure them 
to the fly. David was a past master at 
camp-fire building and outdoor cooking. 
In short, David, with his athletic body and 
his lonely eyes—no longer lonely, by the 
way—and his engaging grin, was the ideal 
companion of a holiday month. To all 
intents the two were alone in the universe, 
even when they were in the house. Mamma, 
taking her cue as was her wont, faded into 
the background as unobtrusively as the 
wall paper. 

David’s workshop was sadly neglected. 
When he was not with Miss Wynne he 
sought out Janet Rosmer and interrupted 
her household duties, sent to her by the 
urge to talk of his new friend to one who 
would understand. 

“Tt’s a simply ripping friendship,’ he 
told Janet on the fifth day. “It’s something 
that, of course, I never expected to have, 
and I’ve got sense enough to know I’d 
never have got within a million miles of 
Miss Wynne if I’d met her in her own set. 
As it is, she’s teaching me a whole lot, and 
the experience is just’’—he paused for the 
right word and brought it out, almost 
prayerfully —‘‘it’s just wonderful!”’ 

Geraldine, describing her reactions to 
him in contralto that very afternoon, had 
put the matter even more strongly. 

“‘T feel as if I had known you in another 
life,’ she said dreamily. ‘‘Perhaps you 
were a great king and I was your slave!” 

Listening to him now, Janet Rosmer 
looked thoughtful. Then she sighed. It 
had become clear to her that the interrup- 
tion to her housewifely routine was serious. 

It was disconcerting to Miss Wynne to 
have a discordant note dropped into the 
harmony of her new life within one short 
week, and by a person who should have 
known better—by no other, indeed, than 
Miss Rosmer, to whom Geraldine con- 
tinued to refer, when she mentioned her at 
all, as the village maiden. The discordant 
notes came after a dulcet overture. It had 
been vaguely understood that some day 
soon Miss Rosmer was to call on the Wallis 
house guest. Therefore when Nancy came 
to Geraldine at eleven o’clock one morning 
with the announcement that Miss Rosmer 


was downstairs, the star attributed the un- 


seasonable hour of the call to the visitor’s 
probable ignorance of social rules. She 
blithely descended to the living room, 
somewhat curious as to what sort of person 
her caller would prove to be. 

On the whole she was glad Miss Rosmer 
had come, for David had gone to Chester 
that morning, and she was feeling oddly 
restless without him. She was beginning to 
suspect, indeed, that David was becoming 
a habit, and being a clever girl, she knew 
how hard it is to break such habits. After 
one glance at the village maiden she wel- 
comed her visitor with genuine cordiality 
nicely blended with surprise. Miss Rosmer 
was not only charmingly pretty and beau- 
tifully dressed, but she had an unexpected 
air of poise and worldly experience. Ger- 
aldine had not heard about those four 
years at a Boston finishing school. 
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“How sweet of you to come!” g} 
claimed as they shook hands. “Mr. } 
has told me so much about you thai 
been wanting to meet you ever since 
here.” 

“T wonder what he told you.” 
Rosmer might almost have been a foo 
favorite herself, so easy was her rest 
“T don’t think he knows anything | 
me, really,’’ she smilingly added as 
sat down side by side on the broad wi 
seat overlooking the August garden, 
I can’t blame him for that,’’ she ; 
cheerfully. ‘I haven’t known any 
about myself until lately.” 

“Mr. Wallis ought to know you. H 
you two have played together ever 
you were babies.”’ 

Both girls were keenly alert now, ' ‘s 
ing each other closely. 

“Just the same, he doesn’t know 
thing about me,”’ Janet insisted. “F 
stance, he wouldn’t believe in a tho 
years that I’d come to see you on thee 
that brings me today. I wouldn’t 
believed it myself,’’ she reflectively a 
still smiling at her hostess. 

Miss Wynne was puzzled and hey 
This cue did not sound just right, ar 
sought for a good line in response. 
ing it, she patted her guest’s hand. — 

“T’m sorry we’ve lost almost a y 
she said. ‘‘We must make that up.” 

Miss Rosmer shook her head. 

“You won’t want to,”’ she pointe 
“when you’ve heard what I came to 

Again Miss Wynne searched her pt 
mind for a good line, and this time it 
to come. She looked at her caller in si 

“You see,’ Janet went on, “I’ve 
to be most awfully rude. I’ve come 
you to go away.” 2 

“To go away?’’ Geraldine withdre 
hand that still lay on her guest’s and] 
at the latter in amazement. Janet 1 
tured the hand and nodded. 

“‘T wasn’t sure I’d be able to do it 
I got here,” she confessed. “I th 
perhaps I might weaken and try to p: 
the visit as a mere social call. Bt 
minute I saw you I knew we’d under 
each other and that I could be frank. 

This was better and Miss Wynne ex 
the breath that for some reason sh 
been holding. 

“Of course you can be frank, 
agreed. ‘‘Be as frank as you like.” 

“Thanks. Then I won’t lead up to 
I want to say or beat about the busl 
just ask you to go away, because | 
don’ t you'll mess things up for me. 
see,’ ’ she ended simply, ‘‘ David and 
going to be married some day.” 

“He didn’t tell me so.” Miss V 
spoke rather blankly. She was feelit 
way toward what she now vaguely fe 
to be a big scene. 

“He hardly realizes it, but it has a 
been understood. He cares for me 
though he doesn’t even realize that. 
know how stupid men are about 
things,” said the village maiden. “ 
can’t criticize, for I’ve been just ass 
I’ve loved him all my life—and take 
for granted. Now I know I’ve almo 
him. That’s why I’m doing this dr 
thing. For I suppose it is a dreadful 
looked at in one way,’’ she added, wi 
air of one who has an open mind. _ 

Miss Wynne had found her cue. 
village maiden must be shown he a 
and her place. 

“Tt isn’t dreadful,” she said kind | 
it’s foolish. You’re all wrong in th 
that has brought you here. You 
think I’m some sort of siren, luri 
young man to his doom. Well, In 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

The village maiden sighed. 

“T was afraid you’d be annoy 
said simply. ‘‘Anyone would be, h 
vacation and a new young man bot 
away from her like this.” 

Miss Wynne sent her a level loo 

“Taken away?’ she asked coldl} 

“Yes. For, of course, you nm 
Janet ended sadly. “‘It’s awfully ann 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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itinued from Page 192) 
tt I do hope you'll go without 


'e Wynne felt her color mounting 
Jip. She was angry, but she was 
sorry for the village maiden. 
yee had the latter against the 
star—in a scene like this? 

aw ——”’ she began. The other 


ie 
sase don’t take that tone,” she 
When you do you’re away up- 
‘I ean’t reach you. But when 
simple, sincere, splendid self 
3 you always are except when 
ng big scenes off the stage, then 
ean talk to you.’’ Again the 
young star was silent. No lines 
sr, Her caller hurried on. ‘I 
d doesn’t really mean anything 
e continued, “‘and so far he isn’t 
‘love with you. But I was 
” She hesitated. 
\vere you afraid of?”’ 
je’s tone was icy. For once she 
jinking of good lines, but the de- 
fhis line was very good indeed. 
ner guest was too intent on what 
had to say to appreciate it. 
afraid he’d be dazzled,” she 
it. “He doesn’t think he will. 
‘2 sees through you too clearly. 
yar spoiled side and your artificial 
jpur big, splendid human side. I 
end by being swept off his feet 
: him to be. How could he help 
; 


tere lines of Miss Wynne’s face 
jtrifle, though she felt as if she 
i: alternately struck and patted. 
jred the softening as she had ig- 
t earlier hauteur. She was ob- 
¢, by the need of saying frankly all 
ime to say. 
wrse you couldn’t care for him,” 
tn. ‘Not because he isn’t splen- 
1 that—you needn’t think I’m 
jelittle David. But he’s utterly 
rom the men in your life. So 
se of keeping it up?”’ 
js,” Miss Wynne said softly, 
hi chance, “‘that difference might 
«son for liking him.” 
kline, though a good one, fell flat. 
lige maiden saw through the 
star, as the village lad had done, 
fingly squeezed her hand. 
with you,’ she pointed out. 
¢ genius, of course, but his kind of 
st your kind of genius, and you’d 
other crazy. Your habit of act- 
gene every few minutes would be 
_ him as his crudeness would be 
.\fter all, Davy’s just a country 
»}h [suppose he’d hate me for say- 
(tall comes to this, Miss Wynne.”’ 
pressed the other’s unresponsive 
s to give courage, not to gather it. 
ies to this,” she repeated frankly: 
nandyoudon’t. He’sjusta new 
qu, and a diversion. You’!l forget 
tla a month after you leave here. 
a) ther week he might think he was 
th you, unless you go away. So 
ny must go away,” she ended with 
mess. “‘Then I’ll have a chance 
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to make up for my own blunders and stu- 
pidity. If he wants to be dazzled I’ll dazzle 
him. I know how to. I’ve taken entirely 
too much for granted. Since I came home 
from school I haven’t been up-to-date at 
all. But I can recover my lost ground, of 
course. I’ll have my hair waved and get a 
lot of new clothes and bring myself up-to- 
date.” 

Miss Wynne reflected for a moment. 
Then she spoke, her voice and manner 
hardening. 

“Tt doesn’t suit my plans to leave so 
soon,” she said. ‘Besides, I don’t like 
your assumption that if a young man falls 
in love with me it will wreck his life.” 

“Tt wouldn’t wreck the life of an ordi- 
nary man,” her caller admitted. ‘But 
Davy isn’t ordinary. He takes things hard. 
He feels intensely, and if he really imagined 
he was in love with you he mightn’t get 
over it for years. He’d come to me sooner 
or later, of course—but what could he offer 
me? All our lives, after we married, while 
I was making our home and taking care of 
our children he’d be dreaming-of you and 
of his old romance, and thinking of it as the 
one beautiful thing in his life. I don’t de- 
serve that,’’ she added, with the first pas- 
sion she had shown. “It isn’t good enough! 
I simply won’t have it that way!” 

Miss Wynne decided to experiment a 
little. 

‘Suppose you were all wrong. Suppose 
I wanted to marry David myself,” she sud- 
denly demanded. ‘‘What about that?” 

Janet laughed and again squeezed the 
hand she was still holding. 

“You don’t,’ she gurgled, “and you 
know you don’t. You’re only acting when 
you speak like that. You wouldn’t have 
looked twice at Davy if you had met him 
anywhere else. If I hadn’t known you 
didn’t care, of course I couldn’t have inter- 
fered. It’s because I’m sure you don’t that 
I’m telling you to go away and live your 
life, and let Davy and me alone. 

“Tt won’t be much trouble,’”’ she added 
cheerfully. _ 

Miss Wynne stood up abruptly, and the 
village maiden rose also. Then, suddenly, 
the star twinkled, and Janet had barely 
time to recognize the twinkle from Davy’s 
description before she felt herself lightly 
caught by the shoulders, lightly kissed on 
both cheeks and lightly released. 

“Thank God I’ve a sense of humor,” 
Geraldine announced before her caller 
could speak. ‘‘I’ll go tomorrow. Not be- 
cause it’s necessary, my dear girl,” she 
added kindly, taking the situation in hand 
in her best manner and mentally reaching 
for a good curtain line, “‘but because you 
ask it. Your young man isn’t in the slight- 
est danger from me. He never has been 
and never would be. But if you’re going 
to imagine things and be unhappy about 
them ag 

“You are wonderful!’ The village 
maiden was gazing at her with admiring 
eyes, yet, abruptly, the Olympia’s star once 


more left the center of the stage. ““But 
you must go today,’ Janet added. ‘‘All 
the arrangements are made.”’ 


““What?’’ Miss Wynne stared helplessly 
at her caller. 


“All made,” Janet patiently explained. 
“T arranged about them before I came. 
And I got David out of the way so he 
couldn’t interfere.” 

““You—did—what?”’ 

The village maiden seemed surprised by 
her companion’s amazement. 

“‘T told the expressman to come and get 
your trunks,’ she patiently explained. 
“He'll be here in a few minutes. And I 
told Nancy to have your maid pack them.” | 

“But—you can’t do that sort of thing!”’ 

“Can’t 1?” The village maiden looked 
puzzled. “I did do it,’’ she pointed out. | 

“Did you, by a happy chance, also look | 
up a good train?’”’ Miss Wynne’s tone was 
chilling. 

“Of course I did. It’s the 12:50, this 
noon. You’ve got just an hour to make it. 
And I’ve telephoned to reserve your seats 
on the Pullman.” 

The scene was hers and Miss Wynne 
knew it. Mentally she edged toward her 
exit. | 

“All right,” she brusquely agreed. “‘The 
12:50 will do, since you recommend it so | 
strongly. And, naturally, I shouldn’t care 
to linger here after this. But what are you 
going to tell David when he gets home from 
Chester?”’ 

Her caller looked at her reproachfully. 

“Surely you didn’t think I’d forget about 
Davy! I shan’t tell him anything. But 
you'll tell Nancy, and Nancy will tell him 
what I’ve already told her—that you had a 
letter from New York ordering you back 
for some special rehearsals, and that you | 
telephoned me to come and drive you to the | 
station because your car is disabled. I’m | 
going to do it too.” 

Miss Wynne studied her with interest. | 
Then she frowned. Then suddenly that 
fine human side of her came uppermost and 
she went off into a spasm of laughter. 

“You think of everything, don’t you?”’ 
she commented when she could speak. “‘All 
right, the 12:50 it shall be, and an eternal 
farewell. But before I go’’—she stopped 
and looked intense—‘‘you’ve got to prom- 
ise me something.” 

“Anything!” 


For the first time the village maiden | 


XMAS GIFT 


looked nervous. 

‘Now that I’ve handed your Davy back 
to you,” Miss Wynne said with emphasis, 
‘“‘T want to feel sure that you won’t mislay 
him again. Promise me you'll never let 
another woman get him.” 

The village maiden straightened and the 
lines of her mouth tightened ominously. 

‘Just let another woman try it!” she be- 
gan. “After this I guess I’ll be on my 


guard!” 

Then, discovering the dancing lights in 
the eyes of her companion, she flushed, and 
her own eyes dropped. 

“T don’t blame you for laughing at me,” 
she murmured. “You're taking all this 
awfully well. You really are a peach! I 
know I’ve done a dreadful thing, but I’d do 
anything for Davy.” 

“T guess David’s safe,” Miss Wynne 
testified. ‘Is your car at the door? All 
right. I’ll send for mine later. And now 
if you’ll trust me alone for a few minutes 
I'll go and rush into my traveling clothes.” 


A Scene in Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 
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let cold 
radiators 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
1816 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


Send me atrial Airid (one only). (Guaranteed 
| 5 years.) (This will be mailed C, O. D., or 
enclose check or money order for $1.60.) 


i AGGresS:n. cicsvospecerss 22 o.4 | 


A REAL 


| 

H Wamie: scaadecintstanecces: i ’ | 
i 
wd 


World’s 
Wonder ; 
KIT 


With 
Automatic 
Ratchet 
Adjustment 


For MECHANICS 
CAR OWNERS ETC. 


REVOLUTIONIZES WRENCH CONSTRUCTION 


because ‘IT RATCHETS” AND SECURES 
NEW GRIP AUTOMATICALLY. Wrench 
users the World-Over have been waiting for 
“SPEEDNUT”. Fits square and hexagon nuts 
instantly. Can’t Slip or Round Corners because 
THE HARDER THE PULL THE TIGHTER 
IT GRIPS. No slow thumb-screw adjustment. 
Just place wrench on nut and PULL. Saves 
Time and Money. ABSOLUTELY GUARAN- 


| TEED to be stronger, more serviceable than 


any adjustable nut wrench of like size. No 
More SKINNED-KNUCKLES, fretting or 
fussing to find the right wrench. We make 
“SPEEDNUT” from forged steel, triple-heat- 
treated, handsomely finished) enclosed in at- 
tractive gold-lettered-kit, convenient to carry. 
IT’S A WHOLE KIT OF WRENCHES. The 
World’s Wonder for SPEED, SAFETY, SERV- 
ICE and SATISFACTION. Six inch wrench 
opens 15/16’’—Price $3.50. Eight inch opens 
1144”—Price $4.00. WONDER KIT (both 
sizes)—Price $7.50. Mailed parcel post 
Cc. O. D. or PREPAID anywhere in U. S. 
THOUSANDS sold at leading Auto Shows. A 
most ACCEPTABLE GIFT for Car Owners, 
Mechanics etc. Remember—SPEEDNUT AD- 
JUSTS ITSELF AUTOMATICALLY. Mail 
your order N O W to Xmas Dept. 


SPEEDNUT WRENCH CORPORATION 
190 North State St. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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For sound sleep 
that really rests! 


Asleep in 


2 minutes 


Now from Switzerland —a natural 
way to the restful sleep that 
brings you all-day energy 


A 3-day test will prove it—20,000 doctors endorse it 


WEEN you go to bed do your 
nerves stay up! Leaving 
you dragged out on the morrow 
—your morning logy, your ener- 
gies drained by afternoon? 

Modern science has found a 
natural way to overcome this: 
A way to restful sleep that quickly 
restores your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. 
Fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. You 
have the energy to carry you right through 
the day and into the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


are gathering strength and 
energy. 


Hospitals and doctors 
recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure 
food drink. In use in Switzerland 
for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and its colonies. 
During the Great War it was in- 
cluded as a standard war ration for invalid 
soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hos- 
pitals use it. More than 20,000 doctors rec- 
ommend it. Not only as a restorative but 
also for malnutrition, convalescence, back- 
ward children and the aged. 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only i in your sleep, but 
in your next day’ senergy. You tackle your 
work with greater vigor. You “carry through” 
for the whole day. You aren’t too tired to go 
out for the evening. There’s a new zest to 
your work; to all your daily activities. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 
for home use. Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let you try it we 
will send a 3-day introductory + 

page for 10 cents to cover cost “a 


Which is your energy 


curve? Are you as ac- 
tive at 5 p. m. as at 
9 a. m.? 


“*Picks you up’’ while you sleep 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep and all-day energy 
quickly and naturally. This is why: 


First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building- up food es- 
sentials in which your daily fare is lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Second—Ovaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other 
foods which may be in your stomach. Thus, 
a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is 
turning itself and all other foods into rich, 


red blood. 


This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves 
are soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. 
Restful sleep comes. And as you sleep you 


cents in stamps. 


OVA LTIN 


These nights, which are called “ Radio Nights” 

do keep one up late even against one’s 
wishes. Therefore, after 
a month of such night 


one finds oneself in a 
run-down condition, 
and a good “‘ builder’ % 
is necessary. Ovaltine 


has proved wonders to 
~ me. I have taken three 
large tins and shall 
never be without it. 
Mrs. J. C. Wagner, 
Paterson, N. J. 


The Wander Company, Dept. 1121 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing 


CH 


In getting up mornings I had a tired feeling but it is 
improving since I have 
been taking Ovaltine. 
Am getting up fresh 
mornings and feeling 
fine during the day. 
Will continue using 
Ovaltine, also will 
recommend it to 
others. 
(sgd) H. Felstedt, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


and mailing. Send me your 3-day test 


package of Ovaltine. 


Name 


One package to a person 
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but they are not. Their intense interest 
in politics gives them an opportunity for 
exercise of their intrinsic temperamental 
traits and provides them with something 
interesting to do. Their native interests 
and amusements have been restricted rather 
ruthlessly during the progress of the years 
by well-meaning people who have sought to 
improve their lot and have not made many 
concessions to the fun-loving side of them. 
So they have seized upon politics as a provi- 
dential interposition of some unknown force 
to help them ease off some of their restric- 
tions and enjoy themselves naturally, and 
for that reason politics in Hawaii is a 
sport—a show—an entertainment. 

It is all personal. The candidate who 
puts on the best show is the one who gets 
the votes, provided he has at least some 
Hawaiian in him. That is imperative; full 
blood for choice, but some blood or a mar- 
riage bond obligatory. In the early days a 
good many white men married Hawaiian 
women, and some Hawaiian men married 
white women—not that the Hawaiian is 
very dark, at that—and the Hawaiians 
recognize and support the blood tie. So 
long as the candidate asking their suffrages 
can claim relationship it is all right with 
them. 

There is no civic, domestic or social pre- 
rogative that compares to the vote with the 
Hawaiian. He is proud of his vote, and so 
are his women proud of theirs, and they 
fear no calamity so much as the calamity of 
losing that vote. Also, they think that vot- 
ing for a losing candidate is tantamount to 
losing the vote cast, and therefore are the 
greatest band-wagon contingent of patriots 
beneath our flag. 

The average Hawaiian wants to be with 
the winner. There is no nourishment in 
being with the loser. Up to election day 
he will vigorously support a candidate; but 
if it is apparent that his candidate will 
lose, he seldom has any scruples in shifting 
over to the opposition. Party ties mean 
little to him in such a contingency. If he 
votes for a loser, he loses his vote; and if 
he loses his vote, he might just as well have 
no vote at all. His voteisa precious thing, 
not to be frittered away because of any 
platform, policy, party or issue. He can 
conceive no practical end in standing by a 
loser. There is nothing in that. To the 
victors belong the spoils, and he always 
hopes for a little something for himself. 


- The Playboy Spirit in Politics 


When this political attribute is combined 
with the playboy spirit in which the Hawai- 
ian takes his politics, with the incessant hoo 
malimali, with the love for entertainment 
and spectacle, with the passion for speeches 
and speech making, we get a political sal- 
magundi in Hawaii that is unique and is 
interesting. The leaders cannot fool the na- 
tive voters. They know exactly what they 
want and they know how to get it. And 
what they want is entertainment by enter- 
taining fellows. 

There are two things that cannot be done 
politically in Hawaii: The leaders cannot 
hand a candidate to the people and tell 
them to vote for him for party or govern- 
mental or political reasons, and get any 
response except devout promises of support 
and protestations of eternal loyalty that 
culminate on election day in the Hawaiians 
voting for the candidate they want them- 
selves. The leaders cannot nominate a 
man who has a record for all the better 
things in politics and government, as usu- 
ally set forth, and get away with it on that 
basis alone. It makes no difference to the 
average Hawaiian whether a candidate 
stands for all sorts of uplift and reform and 
all that sort of thing. They won’t vote for 
him if they do not know him. 

They will not vote for a man’s record, or 
because of it. They vote for men they 
know personally, and, more likely than 
not, because he is a good story-teller and a 


lively and entertaining speake 
sing a song, and knows the dij 
tween one-finger and two-finger 
generous in giving lwaus wher 
gorge themselves with roast p' 
and squid and raw fish and ny 
waiian delicacies—most of wh 
way, are mighty good to eat. 
Hawaiian voting centers are 
munities. Even Honolulu is ; 
place. The Hawaiians know t 
bors. They have them all spot 
and labeled. They listen to wh 
ers say of the candidates. Th 
newspapers gravely and with res 
assent, with every evidence of s 
all claims made for the politica 
and the governmental impeceab 
didates set forth; but they will 
them unless they like them per; 
less they are good fellows, unles 
with the general Hawaiian conce 


Where the Show’s the 


Also, while the Hawaiians 
hundred years accepted the 
strictive aspects of the civilizir 
imparted to them by the haolk 
seemed happy and content 
maybe—they do go native at el 
and then in the way of findin 
the Important Personages ¥ 
are some very Important Per 
Hawaii—and voting solidly ag 
desires and commands. Co 
there often arise in Hawaii pol 
sions when leaders are found 
denunciation of big business an 
ests, and so on—haole leaders, ] 
Hawaiian. Otherwise the ha 
would not be of much account 
tion wind-up. 

They know their rights and a 
cheated out of the spectacle 
Loud-speakers and radio and al 
the modern innovations in pol 
paigning may be useful on the 
and in accord with progress, b 
waiian is not impressed. He 
show. He requires bands and 1 
parades and speeches and f 
wants placards setting forth th 
his party and the demerits o} 
party. He insists upon badge 
and skyrockets. The radio meé 
in his life. No candidate can bi 
speech from a central station ¢ 
the Hawaiian with it. What 1 
requires to incite him to favor 
for a candidate is a close-up 
speaker on a flower-decorated ] 

There always is a big show ii 
the center of Honolulu on then 
election. It is a combination § 
Republicans have a stand at on¢ 
park and the Democrats a rost 
opposite side. The show begins 
rival bands tooting, great smu 
fire burning and every possible 
both sides pressed into 
Hawaiians come in great nur 
move from stand to stand, li 
speakers and the bands and - 
impartially. 

So they keep at it for ho 
bands tooting, the speakers slan; 
the opposition, the rockets p' 
banners waving. A loud-v 
attracts the crowd to the Re 
He holds them only so long 
louder than that of the opp 
on the Democratic stand, 
funnier. The minute the opp 
gets into louder action, or 
better line of jokes, the crowd 
to hear him, and it is left tot 
party to get up a speaker mol 
to coax the voters back. The 
last indefinitely, and the side 
out first is the side that loses 1 

The women are even mo 
politics than the men. They 
devotees of the game, and 


*% 


meeting where the women do not 
large part. They bring leis—the 
of flowers that are the inevitable 
very Hawaiian festivity—and they 
eir leis around the necks of the 
.. Then, usually, some woman re- 
m she has written in honor of the 
se or the party or the race, or sings 
‘ost every Hawaiian can sing, and 
ing is regular without Hawaiian 
{f the candidate can sing, so much 
er, for after the singers have sung 
» appointed time, he sings a song 
en, with more music, more poetry, 
king begins and the Hawaiians will 
isten just so long as the speaker is 
ning and tells good jokes and is 
- about his devotion to the Ha- 
veople. 
ise of Silent Bill Jarrett is typical. 
_ warden of the penitentiary. He 
job for years. He is Hawaiian, and 
course of his official duties got to 
any Hawaiians. He treated his 
nen and women well when they 
Jer his protection and supervision. 
sind to them and courteous to their 
yand thus endeared himself to a 
oportion of the population. Pres- 
yew governor came into office, and 
¢ governor removed Bill from his 
hip of the penitentiary because 
Democrat and: the new governor 
[ican 
fore Bill decided to run for ter- 
delegate. Now almost from the 
ig of the territorial existence of 
ithe Republicans have had the ter- 
jlelegate. Prince Cupid, who served 
43, was a Republican. His successor, 
erm, was a Republican, but closely 
id with the Hawaiian people. How- 
ll knew a thing or two about his 
ple. He is a Democrat, but he also 
yaiian, and he had that enormous 
‘all other candidates whatsoever. 
yover, Bill knew the women. He 
l the women. He had befriended 
joands of many of them, and their 
id their relatives, who had been 
ii for various spaces of time in Bill’s 
‘- And he began campaigning. 
atalker, but he didn’t have to talk 
| His meetings were all arranged 
7. Bill, who is a tall, smiling per- 
Iked out on the platform. The 
came forward and hung leis on him 
‘looked like a large heap of flowers. 
giod up bravely under the load. 
as music—singing. A woman sang 
he Bill listened raptly, smiling 
iis leis. There was more music. 
Jill told them that he was one of 
41 Hawaiian, and went on to the next 
/*hat’s all he needed to say. William 
aiian, and that is his continuous 
to Washington. 


| 
(Humorous Interpretation 


| 

(awaiians love these meetings, and 
y1em night after night, with an en- 
vimpartiality so far as the political 
sion of them is concerned, but with 
7 critical spirit as to the quality of 
mment offered. Although most 
ams can speak English, and many 
1, they demand that the speakers 
veak in the Hawaiian language, or 
/eir speeches shall be interpreted. 
‘pon the haole candidate who does 
jak the language gets many a rough 
The interpreters have their little 


n) nfortunate white.man, running for 
®) the last campaign, spoke to a large 
“it in Honolulu. He is a serious- 
l( white man and he talked at length 
ous policies, issues, public questions 
‘her important but uninteresting 
. His audience sat uneasily under 


h} the interpreter came. He was a 
and a jolly interpreter, and after 

sung a song, and somebody in the 

had sung one also, he said: 

ow Hawaiians, you have just heard 

aker. He’s haole. He’s malihine. 


THE SATURDAY 


Plenty of good Hawaiians on the ticket, so 
why vote for him?”’ 

He elaborated a bit on the malihine phase 
of the candidate—which means newcomer, 
as opposed to a kamaaina, or old-timer— 
and told a string of funny stories which 
set the Hawaiians off into ecstasies of 
laughter and amazed the haole speaker, 
who had no idea that he had said anything 
funny. Nor had he. But the interpreter 
didn’t mind that. He knew how to be 
funny, and he was. And that poor haole 
is still wondering why he got so few votes. 

That is a favorite joke of Hawaiian inter- 
preters. Even so important a person as 
the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
didn’t escape. He made a speech in Hon- 
olulu one time, and although he wasn’t 
excessively overserious, he wasn’t so frolic- 
some as he might have been, at that. Still, 
the interpreter made up for the gravity of 
Nick’s discourse. He interpreted a highly 
humorous speech, as it seemed from the 
continued laughter of the Hawaiians pres- 
ent, and to this day Mr. Longworth doesn’t 
know, in all details, just what the inter- 
preter said he had said. 


Hanging Leis on a Candidate 


The Hawaiians all like to make speeches, 
just as they all demand the opportunity of 
running for office. Often there will be 
eighteen or twenty candidates for a nomi- 
nation in the primaries, and no place goes 
to the decision of the voters without at 
least half a dozen aspirants for it. These 
candidates are all orators. They stampede 
around their bailiwicks, shouting inces- 
santly of their own merits and reeommend- 
ing themselves in the highest possible 
terms. Some of them have little English, 
but they use what they have with great 
effect. 

“Have a heart,” implored one candidate. 
“How we find out which other man best if 
we have no heart? We got to havea heart.” 

“You born into this world with a head 
and a brain,” said another. ‘‘When you go 
to the ballot vote for the best man, and 
I’m one of them.” 

“Fellow citizens,’ an ardent aspirant 
for a minor office exclaimed, ‘‘the Hawaiian 
race is a dying race, but I pledge myself to 
devote the rest of my life to the increase of 
the birth rate.” 

“The people who know me best won’t 
vote for me,”’ confessed another. ‘I’ve got 
a record lot of people don’t know.” 

They like to use long words and set 
phrases. 

‘“We’re in a nutshell,” said one, ‘‘and the 
victor is spoiled.”” And one orator, sum- 
ming up, said, “Within that connection 
goes one to show that this is conclusive 
proof.” 

One candidate, who wanted to be coun- 
ty treasurer, hit a popular line. The Ha- 
waiians, naturally, are keen for holidays. 
They celebrate all the American holidays 
and all the Hawaiian holidays, which gives 
them a considerable respite from those 
tyrannous people who desire them to work. 
This candidate made his campaign on the 
proposition that all holidays should fall on 
Mondays. He explained: 

““What’s the use of a holiday coming in 
the middle of the week? We have Saturday 
and Sunday, anyhow; and if I am elected, 
every holiday will come on Monday so we 
can have three days without work every 
time there is a legal holiday.” 

The Hawaiians were fascinated with the 
plan, and followed this candidate about, 
hung leis on him, sang songs to him and 
applauded his scheme fervently. Owing to 
certain unavoidable delays, and an utterly 
absurd section of the laws putting the 
fixing of holidays rather beyond the power 
of a county treasurer, the plan has not 
yet gone into operation, but it was a grand 

idea while it lasted. 

The luau is a great political factor just 
as the barbecue used to be in mainland 
politics in America, and is yet in some sec- 
tions. A party is judged to some extent by 
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A BRISTOL Loud Speaker will 
bring everlasting Christmas joy to 


theswhole-tamily) \<; # o> 

It has all the volume you will ever wish, but its outstanding 
claim for distinction is its tone, a true, clear, natural reception 
of voice or instrumental music. 

This is due to large non-metallic, freely vibrating sound 
chambers, and particularly to the new SUPER-UNIT, con- 
taining a large, low-pitch diaphragm. The Super-Unit brings 
in not only the middle and upper registers, but also all those 
deep bass notes (the very foundation of harmony) usually 
audible only imperfectly, if at all. 

Super S and Super C have the new Super-Unit. Super S 
is shown above. Super C is a handsome mahogany cabinet 
design at $30. There are also horn types at $15 and $20. 
Your dealer will be glad to demonstrate the Bristol in your 
home. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET entitled, “How To Select 
Your Loud Speaker’’. It tells how to look for and find tone 
quality in a loud speaker. THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Radio Div. B, Waterbury, Conn. For 36 years makers of 
highly accurate and sensitive Bris tol Recording Instruments 


BIRT STOW 
Loud Speaker 


[The AUDIOPHONE] 
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hen did any man have too man 


Good Shirts or Modish Socks or Luxurious Mufflers 
HandsomeTies Smart Handkerchiefs Fine Pajamas, etc. 


east « 
rock ete tyes ~»LLOOK AT THESE PICTURES, and you will seat 
it never disports a gay-toned ; ‘ 
handkerchief? Surely no that are good to the eye on Christmas morning. 
Avenue-tailored pocket 
could resist the colorful new : 
Wilson Bros.Handkerchiefs © Yet they are much more than good-looking, for we 
—whether blocked, woven, 


hand-rolled orhemstitched. been sixty years in the pleasant business of making 


Illustrated are hand-rolled, 

hand blocked, sheerest wo- — well-groomed and comfortably dressed. 
ven linen handkerchiefs at 

$1.00 to $4.00 each. 


For instance, Wilson Brothers Shirts are (we suspect 
4 


sort you wished to wear. 


They have collars and collar-bands which ‘have been $f 


and re-shrunk before you own them. Neckbands are 


The front tails are narrow, to minimize bulk. Large 
holes add to comfort, and full length from top to be 


curbs creeping up and bulging above the belt. Printed 


size means permanent arm-length after two washings. 


Simple but significant comparisons are to count the 5 
per inch and to note careful matching of the fronts on W 
Brothers Shirts and on those you now own. That wi 
visible evidence of the intelligent attention to importat 
tails which has made ours the largest manufacturing 


importing haberdashery business in the world. 


WilaoryGxor CHICAGO 


NEW YORK -. PARIS 5 


FACTORIES AT SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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SWISS basket-weave silk is decidedly new for men’s neckwear, while figured silk or satin- 
and-moire stripes are also smart. Their fabrics are quite exclusive—for all our leading 
patterns are made for us expressly by the foremost weavers of silk— but their prices are 
moderate, from $1.50 to $5.00. 


WILSON 


PES EI OMAN IES ey Ot firs A Hl eR ® bere aS es 
Ci % } Gi S 2 } REVERSIBLE Repps— Persian Squares and Fiber Reefers are most correct af 
winter mufflers. Do you muffle for style? Or comfort? You can do both if you 


a Wilson Bros. Muftler. They are as smart as Fifth Avenue clubdom—as co’ 
SOLD BY OVERIO.0O0O MEN’S STORES as a log fire o’ winter nights. Prices from $2.00 to $20.00. 
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SHIRT of corded madras, combining a check and printed design. 
The fabric is ultra smart. The style is correct in every detail. The cut 
is just right for fit and comfort. The finish is splendid throughout, for 
indeed all Wilson Bros. Shirts are fully up to the quality of the other 
items of Wilson Bros. Haberdashery. The price of Wilson Bros. Shirts 
ranges from $2.00 to $10.00. 


REO 


PONTEX, sateen brocade 
i > : and imported English broad- 
ae cloth are among the new ma- 


AN exclusive Wilson development is this Chalet Rib Union Suit, 
which comes in varied fabrics, weights and colors, and in a complete 
range of styles and sizes. The prices range from $3.50 to $6.00. Special 
knitting gives this underwear extra comfort, special machinery gives 
the flattest of seams, the Wilson “Skee” stripes give added smartness. 


terials for swagger pajamas. 
They come in smart patterns 
—have roomy comfort for 
relaxation—buttons that stay 
on and buttonholes that 


won't stretch. These are fea- 
tures of all Wilson Bros. 
Pajamas, which sell for from 
$2.50 to $10.00. 


ee 


JACQUARD figures, plaids, 
cross and vertical stripes give 
gaiety to these new wool, 
silk-and-wool, and lisle hose. 
They fit your feet—they fit 
the mode—they fit your pock- 
etbook, these Wilson Bros. 
Hose. Special cous fits 
them to the foot—style ex- 
perts design them—and all 
Wilson Bros. Haberdashery 
is priced right, from $1.00 to 
$5.00 per pair. 


WILSON 


BROTHERS 


Haberdashery — 
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Resolved: 
Southern California 


on January Ist! 


\)ZE make you this suggestion for his joy 
and comfort; his education and his 
entertainment: 


Don't startle him with cold winds, snow 
and ice—that’s a chilly welcome! 

Let him open his blue eyes on gorgeous 
flowers and a rare sunshine in a valley where 
oranges are growing, and glistening snow- 
capped mountain peaks smile down peacefully 
on him, seeming almost to articulate “Isn't 
this a great, contented, beautiful, delightful 
world?” His eyes will widen with the won- 
der of it. Hell be better throughout the 
year—and so will you. 


Perhaps you haven’t seen the marvels of 
Southern California, either—these vivid 
beauties, this enchanting grandeur—or felt 
this genial warmth or breathed this glorious 
Springtime air. 

Maybe you haven't climbed these majestic 
mountains or motored over these renowned 
highways that tie together a group of vacation 
attractions unequalled in all the world for their 
wide variety and intense interest. 

Possibly you haven't visited Southern 
California’s old Spanish Missions, seen the 
desert from Palm Springs, the views from 


Pretty soon, in every 
home throughout the 
land, there will bea chub- 
by little New Year, a 
“Little 1926.” And of 
course you'll want to 
start him right in life. 


Smiley Heights, the valleys and mountain 
ranges from the “Rim-of-the-World Drive,” 
the sea from Santa Barbara, the orange empire 
from Mt. Rubidoux at Riverside, the colorful 
reaches of Los Angeles from any one of a 
dozen different vantage points. 


Nor played these golf-courses, nor ridden 
up these mountain trails or through these 
wooded canyons on horseback, nor fished, 
nor hunted, nor camped here in this unique 
All-Year Playground. 


What an experience there is before you 
then—what a trip for you to plan now! 


Living costs are low here. Hotel rates and 
rents for furnished bungalows are very 
reasonable. 


Send coupon below today for illustrated 
booklet. See your nearest railroad ticket 
agent for more details. 


Start the New Year right by starting it 
right here. Let it find you on the ground on 
January tst. 


Southern California 


Year "Round Vacation Land Supreme 


The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural Products 

(Ger Mii a Aeremps NAnrort 3 $82,588,993 
Value of Citrus Products (1924). 32,480,685 
Harbor Imports (1924).......... 4,136,799 tons 
Harbor Exports (1924)... ccc. .00+ 18,131,622 tons 


Att Year Cius or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dept. A-12, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 

I am planning to visit Southern California this winter. Please 
send me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. 
Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and oppor- 
tunities in the counties which I have checked. 


0 Los Angeles © Riverside Santa Barbara 
Votalion fe oii. Site ae aces 22,268,421 tons Orange D San Bernardino O Ventura 
Oil Production (1924).......... 120,000,000 bbls. 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting NAMES. seers ties Magee aes dt Me SM cielo oii aseia,ciciare 
year ‘round crops. 5 
A wealth of water for ample irrigation and all ae 
other purposes. Civ 
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(Continued from Page 199) 

the lavishness of its luaus, and the candi- 
date who not only gives a good luau, but is 
a lively fellow at it has gone a long way 
towards solidifying himself with the na- 
tives. Some of these are great ceremonies, 
with the chief center of interest the roast- 
ing of the pigs on hot stones, underground, 
after the old Hawaiian fashion. The pig 
roasters take a long time to get their ovens 
in readiness, and have certain set practices 
for the operation; but when they uncover 
the pig and it is carved, they have set forth 
a delicious product. Silent Bill Jarrett, 
after his first election, gave a luau on a new 
pier in Honolulu and fed ten thousand per- 
sons. That didn’t hurt Bill any politically— 
not a bit. 

The Hawaiian legislature has a lower 
house of thirty and an upper house of fif- 
teen. It meets in Honolulu, and as most of 
the representatives and senators are Ha- 
waiians, it conducts its business in a purely 
Hawaiian manner. Nearly every morning, 
when the legislature is in session, girls come 
with flowers to adorn the desks of the law- 
makers and hang leis upon them. Often 
the legislators are serenaded before they 
begin work, and it is not uncommon for 
some impressionable statesman to do a few 
wiggles of the hula in an aisle while the 
music is being played. 


On the Winning Side 


Those who have dealings with the legis- 
lature have expert knowledge of the Ha- 
waiian characteristics and temperament. 
They know that, beyond everything else, 
the Hawaiian wants to be on the winning 
side—that he does not want to “‘lose his 
vote.” So, when a measure is up that holds 
a special interest, those who are especially 
interested do not labor with the entire 
membership. They concentrate on the 
members whose names begin with the first 
few letters of the alphabet, because they 
know that when the roll call comes Ha- 
waiians will usually vote with the winners, 
and the way to establish a winning atmos- 
phere is to get the votes of the first men 
on the roll call. If a Hawaiian legislator 
hears six or seven ayes right off the reel in 
a vote on a hill the chances are better 
than even that he will vote aye also. Al- 
ways, he is in terror of losing that wonder- 
ful vote of his. 

From our viewpoint, some of their poli- 
tics is weird and some of their legislative 
methods are weirder. There was one astute 
citizen who hadn’t had much luck running 
as a Democrat, who decided that he must 
get into the legislature. So he made a cam- 
paign as a Republican. He told the Repub- 
licans he was tired of being a Democrat 
and desired to hitch up with the Grand Old 
Party. The Republicans bade him wel- 
come. Then he went to the Democrats and 
told them that he was still, at heart, a 
Democrat, but that he had decided to run 
as a Republican and get the Republican 
votes, for he knew he would have the 
Democratic votes anyhow. 

This strategy was successful. He was 
elected. And he became what might be 
called an independent member, represent- 
ing both parties, and acted accordingly. 
His greatest thrill in life is in voting, and 
every time a bill comes to a vote he gets 
three thrills. First, he votes kanalua, or un- 
certain. Then, for example, he votes aye, 
but just before the roll call is closed he rises 
and changes his vote to nay. Thus he has 
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been three times in the spotlight, a 
rapture is complete. : 

Another statesman, arriving at He 
as a Democratic senator, was muc 
turbed to find that the Senate was 
Republican. He was about all there 


explaining that it was no fun to bea 
crat in the Senate when so many 
friends were Republicans, and what. 
had he, anyhow, because if he vote 
Democrat he would lose his vote 
time. He felt sure his constitu 
understand his motives. He was , 
fellow and he liked company, and 
be an outcast as a Democrat 
alone in the Senate. It seemed f, 
to him. 
But his constituents did not loc 
matter in that light. They 
against this shift from Demoe 
publicanism, and when this gre; 
statesman ran again he was beaten. 
did not faze him. He applied to the} 
licans for a job as Senate door tend 
the Republicans gave it to him. “Ii 
as good as being senator,” he said, ‘ 
I can go in on the floor any time I wa 
A lovable and interesting peop’ 
“Why are you a Democrat? 
asked a Hawaiian woman politi 
“Oh,” she said, ‘‘all nice peo 
publican. I am nice peoples 
Democrat so the Democrats can } 
nice peoples too.” 
That’s the Hawaiian of it. 
want the Democrats to feel badly 
they had no nice people and sg} 
them out by joining the par 
They do not want to hurt anyb 
ings. They always strive to be agr 
matter what the circumstance 
They never are cross or crass ort 
direct. Hoo malimali! > 


The Bathing Suit ‘a 


Still, a flash or two of resentm 
now and then. There was the famo 
of Senator Desha, supporting his he 
suit law. The senator was stricke 
horror by observing the young 
walking from their homes and hotels, 
streets, to the bathing beaches a 
nothing but their bathing suits whi 
as scanty in Honolulu as elsewhere, 
more so. The senator was much dis' 
about it, and he introduced a bill n 
coats or cloaks or some covering it 
tive when these bathers walked thes 

“The white people came here a ht 
years ago and put clothes on th 
waiians when they didn’t need cloth 
shouted, ‘‘and now the Hawaiians | 
put clothes on the white people whe 
do need them.” 

And they put clothes on them, tl 
ically. There is always a good wind 
ing in Honolulu, and any young ¥ 
bather can tie a gossamery cloak abe 
neck and parade to the beach with th 
soling knowledge that she can put or 
a show despite the law. Any young V 
bather can and most young women 
ers do. ] 

So far as that law is concerned, it 
ates like the list of speakers at a Ho 
political meeting. 

“The next speaker will be Uluhie, ' 
ain’t here,” said the chairman. “ 
after him will be Paoo, and he ain’ 
too.” 
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This new 4-tube Dry Battery Model will make an 
ideal gift for the family. It isa most dependable set 
with sweet Tone, unusual Distinctness and Power 
to get reasonable Distance. Brings in locals without 


aerial. Its satin finish, brown mahogany $ " O 


Wmecabinet is a beauty. Price:........... The new 5-tube Model illustrated above will show ' 
its superiority for Tone, Distance, ease of Tuning 
and Selectiveness, in any competitive test. ‘Hear it 
, before you buy! Has the latest exclusive Radio 

Features. The handsome cabinet is $ T i O 


brown mahogany. Price.......... 


The Gilfillan Console has a specially built powerful 


5-tube set with all special features and extra battery 
| panel and voltmeter. Reflex type loud speaker and 

space for all’ batteries. Bevel de- 

signed in brown mahogany. Price. ~§$ 3 5O 


The nearest Gilfillan Dealer will be glad to demonstrate these sets to 
your enae and without obligation. HEAR before you buy! 


Write to our nearest office for literature. 


GILFILLAN BROS. INC. 


Offices and Factories: 
25 Wilbur Avenue 1815 West 16th Street 2525 West Penn Way 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. LOS ANGELES, CAL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Cable Address, Gilfilbros 
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shall we give our boy 
for Christmasp” 


Perhaps you’re debating be- 
tween a rifle and a _ football— 
a sweater and a bull pup. Perhaps 
you don’t know what to buy, the 
young beggar has so much. 


Along with the rifle, would you 
like to give him the instinct to be 
a “straight shooter’’? With the 
football a high sense of ‘‘fair 
play’’? With the bull pup a gen- 
erous measure of ‘‘stick-to-it-1ve- 
ness’’? With the sweater a warm 
respect for reliability, responsibility, 
courtesy to his elders? 

Between the ages of twelve and 
twenty, boyish minds are alert, 
impressionable, adventurous. Im- 
pulsive and strong-headed, a boy 
often is easily misled or hard to 
put right. That is the time he 
needs sympathetic leadership. 

Your son! Does his lip curl a 
little when you give him the truth 
about himself—straight? Does he 
hop to it, cheerfully, when you 
command? Is he confidential with 
you or secretive? Has he the back- 
bone to see a thing through when 
he knows he will lose? 

You can’t cram ideals into a 
boy by curtain lectures or ser- 
mons or moralizing. How boys 
hate that stuff! Nor by checking 
or limiting his spirit and craving 
for fun, adventure and excitement. 
But along with fun, adventure and 
excitement you can inoculate him 
with character, subtly, unnoticed, 
in a way that will catch him off his 
guard. How? Give him a 
year’s subscription to 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 

In this magazine, espe- 
cially designed and writ- 
ten for boys, your son will 
associate with some of the 
finest men in the world. 
Authors who know boys, 
editors who know the boy 
mind, fiction characters 
who stand out like men 
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and boys of flesh and bone. THE 
AMERICAN Boy stories are not 
the goody-goody type. There isn’t 
any nice little moral tacked on at 
the finish. There’s life in them, 
adventure, yes, battle, if need be, 
self-sacrifice, justice, mercy, cour- 
age, discouragement, success, fail- 
ure. Stories woven around busi- 
ness, science, history, travel, art. 
The kind of stuff that thrills a 
boy, that makes his pulses leap. 
The stuff that shows him why the 
world values and rewards honest 
effort and square dealing. And 
how boys enjoy it! How eagerly 
they look forward to its coming 
and how they read it through and 
through. 

For twenty-five years THE 
AMERICAN Boy has been the 
friend, counselor, big brother to 
the best of American boyhood. 
Entertaining them, yes, decidedly! 
But unobtrusively getting under 
their skins with ideals of fair play, 
courage, and how to use it, honor, 
respect, a preference for clean living 
and thinking. 

Make your boy a Christmas 
present of a year’s subscription to 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Let him 
read it regularly and watch him 
grow. 

Include that other boy in whom 
you are interested. Mail the cou- 
pon today! 


$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the copy at all news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year or leave a stand- 
ing order with your news-dealer. 
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RENTING MONEY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


themselves hitched up and can’t turn loose. 
I thought that you were looking for cases 
where bankers brought such a situation 
about by extortionate charges for money 
or their services in providing money or by 
unfair use of fiscal control.” 

“Tam,” I said. 

“Well, then,” he continued, “no such 
case has ever come directly under my obser- 
vation or within my experience. I have 
heard of them, but my experience is quite 
the opposite.” 

I returned to the cynical critic and asked 
him, “‘What about this? It sounds reason- 
able to me.” 

“That man,” he replied, “is just a plain 
liar. With his years of experience in 
corporation management, he could not pos- 
sibly have failed to observe the develop- 
ments I outlined. If they did not come 
within his actual experience, it is little 
short of miraculous. Moreover, I have 
never heard of security houses putting up 
money to pull a struggling industry 
through a period of depression.. That isn’t 


their way of doing business.” 

I went back to the corporation executive. 
“Did you mean security houses or just 
ordinary, plain banks?’’ I asked him. He 
named the security houses, and gave the 
dates and amounts. They are all New 
England firms. He admitted that this 
proceeding on the part of security houses 
is unusual and not required of them, but 
again called attention to the fact that he 
was relating his personal experience with- 
out trying to generalize. 

I encountered another critic of big busi- 
ness in the money-renting field—we are 
still dealing with the top and haven’t come 
within a hundred yards of the gas-house 
gang. 

“There was a bond issue of $50,000,000,” 
he said. “It was gilt edge and everybody 
in the Street knew it would be oversub- 
scribed. As a matter of fact, it was sold 


‘probably before the engravers had finished 


their work. The banking house that han- 
dled it made $2,500,000 on that transac- 
tion. I could have done all the work they 
did.” 

I went to one of the corporation execu- 
tives who voted for the issuance of those 


bonds and asked him a question. 


Cheap Financing 


“It was worth $2,500,000 to us,” he 
replied, “to know that the money would 
be in the bank subject to our check on a 
certain day. We thought the issue would 
sell readily, but the banking house knew it 
would and assumed all the risk. Once 
they signed the contract, we knew exactly 


what we could do and went ahead with 
our plans. It is no small matter to spend 
that much money wisely. We thought 
their fee not exorbitant, even if one con- 
cedes that it bought nothing more than 
assurance that all of the money would be 
available on a certain day.” 

I went back to the head of the first 
security house mentioned in this article— 
one of the largest houses in the country. 

“Give me an example,” I requested, 
“of financing for a very small commission. 
I want to get at this matter from both 
angles while I’m working here at the top 
so that I’ll have a basis of comparison 
farther down the line.” 

He opened his books and gave me the 
record on the placing of an issue of $10,- 
000,000 worth of gold bonds for a firm 
whose reputation could scarcely be im- 
proved upon. The market was eager for 
these bonds, he explained, and his firm 
has to have gilt-edge securities of that sort 
available at all times to balance the invest- 
ments of its clients; briefly, he felt that 
it was an honor for the firm to handle such 
an issue. No risk, very little trouble, and 
many other firms eager for the job. His 
net profit was a little more than $2000. 
The principal expense was advertising to 


t 
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announce the bonds for sale, The 
themselves. This was offered as an 
ple of money renting at its easgies 
cheapest, all conditions being admi 
most favorable. 

Now let us step a little farther As 
line. In doing so we leave the bon 
behind, because the sort of firms y 
going to deal with probably haven’ 
bonds. Their securities are stocks, 
mon and preferred. These stocks al 
widely distributed and they may 1 
listed anywhere. It may be that the; 
are held mainly by the officers of the 
pany and in the treasury. Now |] 
assume that the growth of the 
makes it necessary to raise addi 
capital in a larger amount than 
constitute a bank loan. I went toaa 
man and outlined such a case in ort 
get his opinion. 


The Ruinous Cost of Capit: 


Before I give his opinion, howe, 
must say something about the mar 
gave it; interviews in this article ar 
with stuffed shirts lugged in to expre 
personal views. On this subject Iha 
views, because I have had no 
I am neither a reformer nor a financi 
merely report the views and experien 
others. The man to whom I went is; 
cialist in, steering companies of the 
described through their earlier finan 
‘He advises on incorporation, reorg. 
tion and similar matters. He has hac 
banking experience and is a lawyer. 
he is a philosopher who views the» 
with bland, not unpleasant cynicism 
is wealthy and attributes that fact la 
to good luck. I went to him to 
darker side of this phase of financin 
cause I knew he would give it withou 
rancor that might lead to exa; 
I told him frankly that I wanted thed 
side. Ps 
“New money will cost a firm in thes 
tion you outline a commission of t 
25 per cent,’”’ he said. “‘That means 
the firm must contract to pay about 
cents annually, not on each dollar bi 
each seventy-five cents for the life 
securities.” 

“But if it does, the firm can’t liv 
objected. 

“Tf you were right,” he replied, “ 
ness would be just about at an end. | 
firms can’t live under such a load, t 
lot of them will survive. The proof is 
they are surviving. I can name doze 
them that have paid more than 25 per 
commission for money and are pros 
today, with their common stocks i 
above par. 

“Now if it were a case of borro 
money to pull out of the hole, they n 
not survive; but even then a lot of 
do. No, you’ve got to dismiss the 
of murder. What you are dealing 
now is robbery. Murder com fa 
down the line.”’ 

“Perhaps you didn’t undead 
said, “‘that the firm I am talking a 
is not only solvent but roaringly prospé 
and, well managed. There are no | 
plications as to moral hazard. This 
could borrow money at the bank for 6 
or at the most 8 per cent. Why shou 
have to pay 25 per cent for new capit 

“Exactly,” was the calm reply. “ 
should it?” "3 

“T’m asking you,’ ’ T said. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. _ 

“What makes you think the i c 
survive?” I asked. 

Here is his answer: 

“You present a case of a relati 
small but extremely prosperous going 
cern. In all probability its gr 
continue, and five years after the finan 
episode with which we are now goin 
deal that excessive charge will be 
tant. But it is a tax upon nda 


mate consumer, and it is a ball and 
yanging to the ankle of business. 
sort of firm you mention has no 
ecess to the money market, nor any 
jon there. It is not large enough or 
enough to interest the highest 
of security houses. It may be only 
ur or five years old. But there 
ndary distributors to whom the 
2s of such a firm would be high 
“hese people, however, are shrewd 
4 and the firm you mention is in 
is desperate need as though it were 
¢gbankruptcy. They’ll trade with 
nin that spirit. I think that 25 
t is about what they will charge. 
sf course, will do it for less. The 
yy even go as low as 15 per cent. 
{is more than offset by the number 
‘and individuals who would charge 
yve 25 per cent. Also one must re- 
' that in this field there is very 
ya guaranty of performance such as 
ge high-class security houses give. 
n ey is put up by the security seller. 
ily undertakes to do the best he 
ory often he requires a guaranty to 
rs expenses in the event of failure. 
{7 in the situation you outline, if 
irity house takes a commission of 
ent, but sells the stock and is never 
j/om again, the issuing firm has, on 
ole, been quite fortunate. But 
e other possibilities, among which 
sssive demands for common-stock 
r fiscal control, or both. Also the 
dus young business may find that 
‘ed up with a house that is selling 
od and bad stocks, all of them by 
of outrageous misrepresentations. 
e stock may be sold and the repu- 
nif the firm hurt for many years; 
e.ock may not be sold and the firm’s 
Hon hurt even worse. 

niddition to security houses, there 
y individuals working in this field. 
» ehonest and some are not. Others 
ic: honest and dishonest at the same 
epending upon opportunities and 
vious kinds of stocks they have to 
Vith the very best of good fortune, 
oe banking connections and 
vice, the firm might happen to get 
ctities placed for 15 or 20 per cent, 
‘the whole I think 25 will come 
“And that, of course, is too much.” 


| Special Bank Loans 


/ér often the promoter—for security 
81 this class are really promoters— 
d ry a block of the common stock 

ion to the 25 per cent commission. 
@ isiness is prospering and continues 
\ that common stock will presently 
a\ig dividends. In that case one can 
hiself as to the basis on which he will 

: the promoter’s commission. The 
in limit. Sometimes a firm caught 
( a situation as you outlined will 
aay by main strength and awkward- 
timake a banking loan out of its re- 
ints. The method is crude, as a 
5 it works. I don’t know that this 
mivery often, but three or four times 
(een it done. The amount needed 
biiented by one or more notes, and 
@ guaranteed by one or more per- 
"90 are paid for doing so, usually in 
well as cash. In the case I remem- 
b¢ the directors of the bank guaran- 
i: loan. They received a block of 
m stock for doing this. It wasn’t 
Oposition originally; the head of 
b¢ owing firm brought it to them be- 
® 2 was desperate. They knew the 
11 and wanted to lend the money, 
tvasn’t a banking loan under the 
10 they handled it privately for a 


— 


this statement to a promoter who 
D€: fairly successful, has a good repu- 
and to my personal knowledge 
a per cent and upward as a com- 
10 for selling stock. 
| overhead,” he explained, “will 
T}: less than 10 per cent of the issue 
ndling. If I hold it to 15 per cent 
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I am satisfied. What I really aim at is to 
have 5 per cent net for myself, and I don’t 
always succeed—not by a long shot.” 

I took that back to the big security house 
originally mentioned in this article and 
asked the man originally interviewed why, 
since he could sell securities on a margin 
of three to ten points, he doesn’t put the 
promoter in question out of business. 

“T couldn’t handle his customers for 
much less than he does,’”’ was the reply. 
““What’s more, I don’t want them or the 
kind of stuff they buy. They ought to put 
their money in the savings bank. Our 
firm can sell more securities over the tele- 
phone than that promoter can sell with an 
army of experienced high-pressure men at 
liberty to say whatever fancy dictates. 
We deal with marketwise investors who 
pick their security house first and their 
bonds afterward. We get quick action; 
he works like a dray horse. In the long 
run we make more than he does.” 

“But wouldn’t it be worth your while,” 
I asked, ‘“‘to try to increase the number of 
investors buying the sort of securities you 
offer? Wouldn’t it be good business to go 
after some of the people who fall into the 
hands of unscrupulous promoters or who 
buy highly speculative securities when 
safety ought to be their first considera- 
tion?” 

“No,” was the prompt and emphatic 
reply. ‘‘It would cost too much. His 
field and ours don’t even touch each other.”’ 


Fools and Their Money 


I went back to the promoter and we 
talked about general conditions in his busi- 
ness. It is his impression that honest 
promotions are becoming more difficult 
and more expensive; that the percentage 
of failure to sell an issue of securities is 
considerably higher than it was twenty 
years ago. He has no figures, but this is 
his impression. He thinks that the dis- 
honest salesman still gets away with it 
about as well as ever, but that the public 
slowly grows, more wary and that the in- 
creasing difficulty of selling stock is hitting 
his promotions harder than it hits the 
blue-sky dispenser. He attributes this 
largely to the fact that a salesman who is 
selling something frankly and rankly 
fraudulent receives a commission of about 
50 per cent, while he has to compete with 
that man on a smaller margin. The blue- 
sky seller is his principal competitor. 

“Big business hasn’t got much sense,” 
he remarked. ‘‘Heads of corporations 
that have stock to sell to the public do 
mighty little to stamp out stock frauds. 
They seem to think the innocent investor 
is the only one hurt. What fools! Why, 
every corporation in this country is hurt 
every time an innocent investor buys a 
worthless stock certificate. I never have 
been able to understand why they don’t 
see this. Just think what it would do to the 
money market of this country if the annual 
loss from stock frauds could be stopped!” 

“‘What’s your estimate of that toll?” I 
asked. 

“T wouldn’t even attempt a guess,” he 
said, ‘‘but here is an estimate of $500,000,- 
000 a year for New York State alone.” 
He presented a clipping from the New York 
Evening Post. It reports an address by 
Deputy Attorney General Oliver B. James, 
of New York, before the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Commissioners in session 
in Lansing, Michigan, last September 
seventeenth. In his address Mr. James 
named that amount. The attorney general 
of New York State maintains a bureau in 
New York City. This bureau, Mr. James 
reported, receives complaints about stock 
frauds at the rate of ten to fifteen daily. 
These, of course, are not all against differ- 
ent concerns. 

I went back to the man who advises 
young corporations and asked him if there 
is a remedy for the situation we had dis- 
cussed. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘In theory, that 
whole difficulty of the young but prospering 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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Look about you this Christmas Morning. You'll find the gle 
of silver in the ice-festooned trees that spy upon your happin 
through the window-panes. You'll see it on the tinsel-ladenet 
green standing guard over the toys in the corner. You'll hea 
in the laughter of gift-glad children. You'll see it again in 
hair of beaming, onlooking elders. Surely, nothing reflects thei 
Spirit of Christmastide quite as faithfully as silver. See for yo 
self this Silver Christmas Morning. 


IVE SILVERWARE this Christmas if y 
| would bestow gifts that are priz 
above all things and that will li 
beyond all things. But give Reed 
Barton silverware if you would be sure that t 
joy of receiving it will be equal to your jo 


giving It. . 


nancies Ny § And what a host of things, fashioned byt 
Ee ae : art of the silversmith, the Reed & Bart 
(ACTUAL » 


sis) : A | jeweler has to offer! | 


J Gifts for everyone. Baby cups and sets 
designs that stimulate childhood imaginatic 
Complete silver services that carry unmista 


All dinner, dessert and breakfast knives 
have the new —_Mirrorffele blades (regis- 
tered trade mark applied for). They are 
stainless steel with all the brilliance and 

: i) : ‘ lustre of silver. Furnished exclusively in 
ue HEPPELWHITE TEA SPOON EER CEe FEmaroG ue Reed & Barton Solid Silver Flatware. 
iy KACTUAL SIZE) (ACTUAL SIZE) 


cA Suggestion That May Simplify Your 
Christmas Shopping for Years to Come 


An extremely sensible gift-practice that 
is being followed by many purchasers of 
Reed & Barton ware is that of making an 
initial gift of a single piece or small set 
in one of the popular patterns, and then 
each succeeding year offering additional 
pieces in the same pattern. What better 
way of prolonging the pleasure of the 
eae gift or what more practical 
way of building up a complete silver 
service and of simplifying zie selection TAUB 
of Christmas gifts a all time? Let hoe 
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the fault of the firm’s management. 
ught to have looked into the future 
pared for emergencies by getting 
| distribution of their stock. They 
o business holding it so closely. 
that or they ought to have got 
ves into condition for larger bank 
That is the theory. In practice, 
works out so that they had no way 
wing what the next six months would 
orth.” 
fen, so far as you know,” I said, 
jsn’t any remedy?” 
at’s just about the size of it.” 
all of this didn’t sound quite reason- 
a firm that could borrow at 6 or 7 
ant within banking limits being 
ad to pay 25 per cent for new cap- 
4o I went in search of specific cases 
ymination. I wanted to get hold of 
me of a firm that actually had paid 
commission. On matters of this sort 
iss men shy away from publicity. 
jin confidence, few are frank. To 
Jof them doubtless it is like recalling 
jtmare. Nevertheless, I found no 
/f specific cases. One came so close 
| hypothetical case previously dis- 
4 as to be almost identical. The facts 
told briefly. They relate to a young, 
1, phenomenally successful, well- 
ed, well-located company manufac- 
1 automobiles in the early days of the 
sy—to be specific, 1910. Business 
sw the firm. The whole industry 
Joung and bankers became uneasy 
its expansion. They cut down on 
The company had to go out into 
ways of finance to raise upward of 
(0,000 just as quickly as possible. 
st was approximately 45 per cent, 
‘he business not only survived but 
red. In other words, it outgrew even 
{1ormous burden. 


| Inventors Frozen Out 


1 now let us step a little farther down 
ls. Here we meet the gas-house gang. 
isnot a long story, nor is it very com- 
. The action is short and skeletons 


merous. As a matter of fact, the 
ysn’t even new. Quite a library has 
rinted on this subject. For instance, 
ge 844 of The Magazine of Wall 
| dated September 27, 1924, the 
ong headline appears: THE HIGH 
OF RAISING MONEY—BUp to 60 
at for New Promotions and 25-35 
nt for Successful Going Concerns 
lice Paid—What is the Reason, and 
he a Remedy? In the body of the 
¢ occur the following two sentences: 
“eoretically it may seem that sound 
iss organizations should not have to 
‘parently extortionate rates for new 
ii, but theory and practice are two 
y different things. If there is a 
is way by which the problem may 
ved it has yet to be evolved.” 

pnt back to the man who advises 
i corporations and asked him what 
jilves do in the field of new promo- 


I they believe in the business,” he 
l, they set out to get it. My experience 
(es that a high percentage of new 
nitions have fundamental merit. Most 
Na go on the rocks because of financial 
(ties. The shrewd financial backers 
Day in this territory watch for good 
Pitions and lend them money on 
They make it almost 
Imatically certain that they will 
mally come into control; after that 
Usiness prospers. These gentry gobble 
‘considerable portion of the new 
fi.ons and processes. They know 
what they are doing when they 
ae the first dollar. They know that 
ventor hasn’t got enough money— 
-any chance would they supply his 
-and that presently he will be broke. 
At the end of him and thereafter money 


en there is the professional promo- 
great many of these fellows take 
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hold simply because there is a small war 
chest for expenses of promotion. When 
that is used up the promoter is through, 
and so is the man who evolved the original 
idea upon which the promotion was based. 
“Then there is the promoter who really 
does sell the stock, but in addition to 25 to 
50 per cent in cash he takes a terrific com- 
mission in common stock and overcapital- 
izes the business from the start. He often 
gives away two shares of common as a 
bonus with each share of preferred. In 
addition he takes about 10 per cent of the 
common for himself. When the deal is 
over the company has raised, let us say, 
$1,000,000 in cash on preferred stock and 
it has given away almost twice that much— 
at par value, of course—in common. This 
means that a great deal of common must be 
issued in order that the originators of the 
company may hold control by a slender 
margin. Control is about all they have 
when the deal is over. If the cash capital 
raised by the sale of preferred stock puts 
the company on its feet so that it is fairly 
launched, then it may succeed; but if this 
amount proves insufficient, the company 
is in no shape to raise additional capital. 
In that case it is curtain and good night. 
As you know, and as the statistics abun- 
dantly prove, most new promotions fail. I 
am convinced that a majority of them de- 
serve success on their merits and that finan- 
cial difficulties cause perhaps as much as 
80 per cent of the mortality. Most of this 
results from the unsound advice and meth- 
ods foisted upon inexperienced but hopeful, 
honest men by reckless promoters.” 


Public Utility Financing 


I asked far and wide for suggestions with 
regard to remedies. Very few men had any 
to offer. And yet, unless my observations 
are very inaccurate, I see remedies being 
applied on a widescale at this very moment. 
For instance, many public-utility corpora- 
tions are selling stock to their customers and 
employes at astoundingly small expense. 
They do this primarily to develop better 
public relations; but let us examine their 
activities solely as adventures in financing 
by a new method. Some of the companies 
that have made these experiments in popu- 
lar financing report their results to the 
American Electric Railway Association, so 
I went to the headquarters of that organi- 
zation and examined an armful of the 
reports. 

Judged solely from the financial point of 
view, they show successful results. I was 
particularly interested in a report of a 
Texas traction company, because Texas is 
not the best market in this country for 
corporation securities. Moreover, the trac- 
tion company offered notes instead of 
stocks and bonds. During eighteen work- 
ing days in March and April of 1923 this 
company sold $528,000 worth of notes to 
960 persons, according to the report, at.a 
total cost of $9776.87. Never have I seen 
a more detailed expense account than that 
report presents; even the cost of cigars for 
a meeting, extra copies of newspapers, and 
the rent of chairs is included. The vice 
president and manager of the company 
comments as follows: 

“Certainly, when it becomes necessary 
to sell additional securities of this company, 
we will offer them to the local public and to 
our employes.” 

I read 106 pages of single-spaced type- 
written sheets of reports on campaigns of 
this sort. Virtually all of them were re- 
markably successful. 

Many companies nowadays offer stocks 
and other securities to their employes, 
customers and agents. Several large manu- 
facturing and distributing firms have 
financed themselves very quickly and 
cheaply by going to the retailers who han- 
dle their products. Developments of this 
sort seem to indicate, at least to me, that 
remedies are being evolved. When the 
public has overwhelming assurance that 
stock is sound, it seems to buy rather 
readily, causing very little expense. The 
high cost of selling stock must have some 
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relation to the large amount of fraudulent 
stock offered. 

But what of the man with an invention 
or a mechanical contrivance or a desire to 
establish an old industry in a new place? 
One suggestion I heard was that each local 
chamber of commerce ought to stand ready 
to appoint a special committee competent 
to pass upon such a matter and help raise 
money if the proposition is sound. That 
suggestion is not new. I know of several 
chambers of commerce that would take 
such action instantly and eagerly. Perhaps 
more is being done along this line than is 
generally realized by the public. 

What of the company that is already 
well established but nevertheless must pay 
25 per cent for additional capital? On that 
subject I heard no suggestions, so with due 
apology I shall venture one of my own. 
The English have what they call the com- 
panies law. It is designed to regulate cor- 
porations for their own good rather than 
to spank them. My guess is that there 
would be less robbery of American com- 
panies if the law forbade the officers to 
submit to it. The officer of a corporation 
is in theory a quasi-public official. He is 
the guardian, in theory, of other people’s 
interests. He ought not to be permitted 
the indulgence of his panic when money is 
urgently needed. That’s my guess. But 
there is more than one article in the English 
companies law worth examining. 

Overshadowing in importance the few 
specific constructive suggestions of rem- 
edies I heard offered, however, there looms 
that gigantic waste levied by the sellers of 
fraudulent stocks. No one knows what 
that sum is. A deputy attorney general of 
New York thinks it amounted to $500,000,- 
000 in one year in that state alone. Surely 
then all of the.other states together must 
have increased this by more than 100 per 
cent. The total must be more than $1,000,- 
000,000. Fraudulent promotions, includ- 
ing those made so by rapacious stock sellers, 
may possibly cost this country $5,000,000,- 
000 annually. No one knows. All fraudu- 
lent promotions need not be stock deals, 
nor should honest efforts debauched by 
stock salesmen with illusions of grandeur 
be barred from the total. Some way ought 
to be found to turn a larger portion of these 
wasted savings into the legitimate money 
market, where they are urgently needed. 


Waste From Dishonesty 


According to the Bible, the borrower is 
servant to the lender, but this becomes 
true to the point of brutality only when 
supplies of capital are distressingly below 
the demand. That situation does not ob- 
tain in this country at present. Capital 
knows it and is not rapacious; 7 per cent 
is accounted an excellent return. Never- 
theless the man who can find money in a 
country gilded with money frequently en- 
deavors to make the borrower servant to 
his legerdemain. 

Of all countries in the world, this one 
ought not to find itself in such a situation. 
In ancient Egypt that condition was in- 
evitable, but for it to exist in the United 
States today is absurd. Waste resulting 
principally from permitted dishonesty has 
apparently created an artificial money 
famine, a mirage, an illusion, under cover 
of which it is possible to starve or pinch 
even prosperous business. Under these 
conditions any man who can raise money 
becomes a sort of demigod instead of being 
an ordinary, useful cog in the world of 
business. In the richest country in the 
world, with sound securities to offer, he 
poses as a magician; and he is not without 
some justification, conditions being as they 
are. So much gold flows out of the bung- 
hole into nowhere that reaching the spigot 
successfully becomes a remarkable feat. 
Those who can do it charge high for their 
services, if they please, and are gazed upon 
by the remainder of mankind with appall- 
ing admiration. But if stock frauds were 
almost impossible—as most assuredly they 
ought to be—any bright young man could 
sell good securities. 
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let me go on with it? Why didn’t you tell 
me he was married?”’ 

“‘T supposed you knew it. In fact, I was 
quite sure you did. Didn’t you?” 

She touched her eyes again with the 
towel before replying: “I knew—I may 
have known he was married, yes; but I 
didn’t—I didn’t suppose he had a wife.” 

““T don’t quite 

“No, I suppose not,” she said, and 
laughed miserably. ‘‘It sounds crazy, 


doesn’t it? I mean I never dreamed he 
| could be living with her. How could I have 
| dreamed that he was?”’ 
“But why not? What led you to sup- 
pose i 
But at that she jumped up fiercely, fac- 
ing me. 


“Did he ever talk about her to me? 
What leads any woman to suppose such a 
thing?” 

I stammered, ‘‘I—I’m afraid Norman is 
a little romantic.” 

““Romantic?”’ she cried. ‘‘Does that 
explain it? Romantic? Is it merely ro- 
mantic to break a woman’s heart? Is that 
all it is—romantic—to make a woman care 
for you—to make her love you more every 
day, and more and more—and then do 
what he’s done?” 

“You mean his having to go home on 


bd 


She interrupted me, and her voice was 


| loud and harsh. 


“T knew he was married, yes; but I 
didn’t know he had a wife and three chil- 
dren!’’ She advanced upon me, hurling the 
towel from her and overturning a chair that 
stood in the way. “I knew he was mar- 
ried; but do you suppose I ever dreamed 
he was just a regular little family man?” 

“But I don’t 

“He is!’’ she shouted. ‘“That’s what 
he’s turned out to be—a regular little fam- 
ily man who has to bring home a beefsteak 
in the evening, and can’t even stay for my 
first night in his own play. because one of 
the children’s got the colic!”’ 

“Tt’s scarlet fever,’ I ventured. 
isn’t ‘i 

She screamed in my face, “What do I 
care what it is?’’ Then she drooped before 
me, weeping again. “‘Ah, dear God! Why 
is it I’m the sort of woman that men can 
treat as they do treat me? Why couldn’t I 
be like other women? No other woman has 
to suffer as I do. Men don’t treat other 
women as they do me.” 

I took her hand. ‘‘ You poor dear child!” 
I said. ‘“‘Men don’t fall in love with other 
women as they do with you. I’m afraid the 
trouble is that we all fall in love with you, 
Francine; and among the lot of us you’re 
bound to find a few who are—well, in pre- 
dicaments, so to speak, like poor Norman.” 

“Poor Norman?’’ she echoed mockingly, 
and snatched her hand away. ‘‘Are you 
pitying him? Good heavens, he’s gone off 
to his wife and children and he’l] stay there 
too! He belongs perfectly in his little home 
and I never want to see him again! I asked 
him, ‘But can’t you stay just a few hours 
longer—until I’ve played this part for you? 
Not even just these few hours?’ Not he! 
His wife had telegraphed for him! He 
couldn’t stay a minute because the baby 
had the colic! Nice for me, wasn’t it?”’ 

I made another effort to soothe her a 
little, but of course it was of no avail. She 
had begun to walk up and down the room 
with great strides, her hands continually 
flinging out from her and up and down in a 
gesturing so vehement that her heavily 
ringed fingers sometimes struck the wall or 
the mantelpiece or the back of a chair. 

“T suppose he thought I was used to 
being treated like this! He knew what my 
husband had ‘done, and he knew it had al- 
most killed me; but I suppose he thought 
if I could stand that I could stand this! He 
thought I was iron, probably! Iron, that’s 
what they take me for!’ With that she 
struck herself violently upon the breast 
with both hands together, and laughed 
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wildly. ‘Iron! That’s what he take 
for. Iron! Iron!” 4 

“Francine,” I said sharply then, “ y 
doing yourself no good by letting you 
go like this. Already you’re hysterical] 
if you don’t quiet down you won't | 
condition to give a performance toni 
~ She whirled upon me. 

“What?” she cried. 

“There isn’t too much time,” ” I 
“before the curtain rises.’ 

She looked at me insanely, her eyes. 
ing wider and wider until incredible s 
of white showed both above and belo 
staring pupils. 

“Dear God!’ she whispered hoa 
“He expects me to play tonight! V 
men made of? He expects me to pla 
night!” 

“Francine, that curtain 

She screamed, “‘Oh! Oh! Oh!” pt 

“That curtain ds 

“No!” she screamed. “No! Nol | 
Her high-pitched voice grew louder 
higher with each repetition of the 
until the sounds she made were only so 
not words. Then she gasped at me, “ 
are you made of?” and sank down 
me upon her knees. Rocking herself’ 
ward and forward, her tortured head i 
hands and a very waterfall of tears 
her cheeks, she moaned, “Never! ‘N 
Never!” 

She pitched sidewise, her hands ¢l 
ing at the rungs of a chair; and her gk 
hair came down and hung upon her lil 
black robe of tragedy’s own self—a pi 
and a beautiful sight to see, and som 
more heartbreaking than all her tear 
was always that splendid fallen hair o 
that I remembered afterward—its ew 
ing darkness inclosed and muffled her: 
ing, yet seemed itself to weep for h 
eloquently. 

Miss Yeats motioned me to be gone 
indeed it was high time. The door 9 
quietly before I reached it, however 
little old Mrs. Watkins, the grandm 
comédienne of the company, came in. 
was eating an apple; but as she sai 
stricken figure upon the floor, her e 
ence of scenic harmonies prevailed 
her. She shifted the apple to her left 
and held it behind her, as she went fo 
to offer her right for the assistangaly 
Yeats with Francine. 

Then, with the door half close 
me, I heard a cough of the kind t 
“Look back!” z 

I did. The cough came from M 3. 
kins; she and Miss Yeats were sup} 
Francine, moving with her towar 
other room; but both of them were lo 
back at me over her shoulders. Miss 
nodded reassuringly, and the left e 
Mrs. Watkins closed tightly in an e 
communication. Her practiced lips fc 
inaudibly, but with perfect distinctnes 
message: 4 | 

**She’ll be all right!” 

I was not fully able to believe it 
there were some anxious moments b 
the curtain two hours later; but tha 
experienced and excellent actress, 
Watkins, knew what she was talking a 
She knew because she rememberet 
fine performances she had given 
night, two years before, when ‘et 
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comedian, Ted Watkins, her hus 
dying. She had been in love with 
they were both twenty-two; she 
with him when they were sixty-eig 
were models of lifelong devotldil 
course such models are found 
stage as beautifully in perfection as 
where—but she played, and played 
every night of his last illness, 
what he expected of her. 

We whose orbits revolve about @ 
we playwrights, managers, stage 
electricians, carpenters and work 
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(Continued from Page 210) 
»»f the actors’ lives and fellowship, but 
‘quite of their blood brotherhood—we 
used to seeing them give way to the 
\trollable expression of uncontrollable 
; yet some of us never cease to 
>] at their self-control when their hour 
sand that painted curtain rises. Our 
ascending that night in Joliet, dis- 
Francine Lang as the very soul of 
comedy, the merriest of mischief- 
ig sprites in all the world—Young 
Tomlinson to the life. 
jacious, as charming as her own laugh- 
istfully humorous and wistfully ten- 
/oo, in the pretty love scenes with 
ooking George Morris, she carried it 
th to the end, and that audience, at 
was won for us—altogether by Fran- 
‘Most of the men in the house were in 
ith her, I am sure, before the evening 
;yer, and for women she was always a 
‘of intoxication. They passed out 
th the lobby, glowing, chattering 
, her, and already imitating uncon- 
yly the fascinating little vivacities of 
/medy voice. 
}yrian Klebber had somehow gathered 
aterials for a supper in his own rooms 
j hotel, after the play, and for once in 
2 found nothing to be done upon a 
nicript after a premiére. Francine was 
e of the party! 
was almost uproarious at times, and 
ily made the rest of us quite so. She 
y imitations; she sang for us, with 
92 Morris at the piano; and finally, 
ti daylight, gave us the most artfully 
cous of her mockeries, a burlesque— 
; all old-fashioned in propriety—of 
n interpretative dancing. Old Zip 
« her rapturously and announced that 
j-ty was ended upon that jovial climax. 
(ittle celebration, if it comes just once 
fter the play goes over—and if it’s 
"he said, “‘it’s all right!” 
ide them all good-by, for I was to 
yack in the morning to my oculist, 
came to Francine last. She took my 
warmly in both of hers, giving me a 
y grateful long look from deep within 
es. 
mu’ye been—you’ve been such a com- 
she said in a broken whisper. 
1 on earth I could have been thought 
fort was beyond ordinary powers of 
aiehension, but Francine was ever un- 
in her surprises for me. 


Vn I got back to New York the eye 
list reversed himself and kept me in a 
kied room for a while; then he sent me 
yer specialists, and the end of it was 
‘those ocean voyages for general tun- 
, and some months on the shores of 
aditerranean to preserve the pitch to 
ic | was supposedly tuned. When I re- 
1 to New York, in March, Young Mrs. 
ison was in the midst of its mild suc- 
3 t old Cyprian’s own theater, the 
Ler, and a night or two after I landed I 
ed my acquaintance with it. 
iicine was more interesting, as well as 
harming, than ever. ‘She was one of 
sareful artists who never stop study- 
ad she had added to the part a multi- 
et tiny significances—bits of acting, of 
liss that enriched the original portrait 
atina of reality. She showed the 
zest, I thought, in these enhance- 
of the illusion she so lovingly created; 
vas sure that she must herself be in as 
h)irits as Mrs. Tomlinson appeared to 
Pleased me to think she had wholly 
o\red her sentimental poise again; and 
gh I felt that any woman who had 
€das I had seen her suffer could never 
ee at least the sear of such a wound, 
om that she had made herself able 
ik of Norman Archer, if not without 
ainly with philosophy. But as I 
2d from the smoking room to my 
n the orchestra before the curtain 
&\90n the final act an usher brought 
. ote from her that made me fear I had 
N veroptimistic: 
tase don’t leave the theater without 


ound toseeme. You are always so 


i 
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ecomforting—and I am in need of you for 
that.” 

She was waiting for me outside the door 
of her dressing room, still in Mrs. Tomlin- 
son’s ball gown, to say nothing of Mrs. 
Tomlinson’s complexion; and she smiled 
wanly as she gave me her hand and led me 
into the room. 

“I’m always sending for you when I’m in 
trouble, I’m afraid,’’ she said as we sat 
down. “Did you think I was any good at 
all tonight?”’ 

“What a question! You were so much 


better than the part we wrote for you, poor 


” 


Norman and I 
She leaned forward and for a moment 


put a gently entreating hand upon my arm. | 


““Don’t—please don’t speak of him.” 

“Forgive me,” I said. ‘‘I’d hoped all 
that had passed—at least so far passed that 
you could hear his name mentioned without 
pain. I’m sorry—and yet I can’t be very 
sorry about anything just after you’ve 
given me so much happiness as you’ve been 
giving me all evening. You’ve made the in- 
consequent skeleton of a réle that we gave 
you into something so vivid and brilliant 
that it’s the greatest delight in the world to 
sit and watch you building it up as you did 
tonight. The very moderate truth is that 
you were glorious.” 

She looked at me fixedly for a long mo- 
ment, while a large and bright tear rose 
upon each of her lower eyelids, poised, in- 
creased, and then glistened down her coated 
cheeks. Too fatuously I thought my praise 
had touched her. 

“Tt’s quite true,” I said. 

She shook her head and more tears came. 

“T wonder how I do it,” she murmured 
brokenly. 

“Wonder how you build up such a part, 
Francine?”’ 

“No; I wonder how I act at all. I won- 
der how I go on with it night after night. I 
wonder how much longer I can go on with 
it—and this pain in my heart stabbing 
deeper and deeper every hour of the day 
and night.” 

She spoke with the trembling and hope- 
less pathos ‘that wrings the heart of any 
listener, evenjif he be a tired playwright or 
manager, Certainly my own rather hide- 
bound sympathies were moved for her. 

“My dear,’ I said. “If there’s anything 
in the world I can do—or say 4 

She jumped up, her arms for an instant 
high above her head; then she brought 
them down with the palms of her hands 
upon her wet cheeks. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘Nobody can help me. 
It’s all my fault for being born—I can’t see 
any other reason. I was just born to be 
a woman that men treat as they treat no 
other women! Why is it? What’s wrong 
with me?” 

“With you? Good heavens, nothing 

“But there is!’’ she cried passionately, 
and flung her arms wide, facing me, as 
though she asked inspection to determine 
her defect. “‘There must be! How can 
there help being something wrong with me 
when I always suffer for the one reason? 
Never any other!” 

“What reason, Francine?” 

“The one you know—the one you’ve 
seen.” 

“But I haven’t ? 

“You have!”’ she cried. ‘“‘ Why is it that 
when I care for any man, as soon as he’s 
told me he cares for me I find he’s in love 
with some other woman and at her beck 
and call? Why is it?” 

Puzzled to reply, I fear I was about to 
stammer out something about a case of 
scarlet fever not being mere beck and call 
precisely; but her inquiry was a rhetorical 
one. She expected no answer, even though 
she went on asking the question. 

“Why is it? What is it about me that 
makes a man fall in love with some other 
woman as soon as he’s made me fall in love 
with him? For that’s what they do! You 
know it, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I don’t,” I said; and thinking 
it a little distracted of her to suppose that 
Norman’s affection for his wife had never 

(Continued on Page 216) 
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‘Test WILLIAMS FREE—see de/ozw 


It piles up THICK 
—it stays piled up! 


EN want bulk in lather. 

They change shaving 
creams to find it. They find it 
in Williams Shaving Cream. 

Test it for yourself—it will 
cost you nothing. Send for our 
trial tube. Itis free. It contains 
enough for a full week of better 
shaves. 

Before you’ve used it three 
times, you'll know these four 
important things about shaving: 

—Williams piles up full, 
sturdy lather quickly. Piles it 
up with cold water, hot water, 
hard water or soft water. Fur- 
thermore, Williams lather stays 
piled up. 

—It stays wet—to the end 
of the shave. Williams lather 
actually stays moist and firm 
longer than any other lather we 
have tested. 


Chane (OFFER 


Send couponfor i 
free trial tube’ 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. 412-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co. (Canada), Ltd., St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shav- 
ing Cream (Trial Size has no Hinge-Cap.) 


—It strips the oil jacket from 
each hair quickly. Then the 
abundant moisture of Williams 
saturates the beard—soaks it 
soft—so that the razor Just 
glides through. 

—It leaves your face feeling 
relaxed and glove-smooth, al- 
most as though you’d had a 
massage. 


Convince yourself 


Try Willams. Williams is 
shaving lather. The result of 
84 years of specializing. 


Test it. Watch it for each of the 
above points. We want the test to 
cost you nothing. Let us send you 
—free—a trial tube. Send the 
coupon below or a postcard. 

Large size tube 35c. Double 
size tube 50c—twice as much 
cream in it. 


The tube with 
the unlosable 
Hinge - Cap 


S. E. P, 12-12-25 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving preparation. 
150-drop test bottle free. Write Dept. 412-A. 
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The sports center 
of the American tropics 


THe Miami BILTMORE 


CouNTRY CLUB 
Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 
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THE magnificent new Miami-Biltmore Hotel is n 
the center of the most brilliant social activities 
Florida’s tropical wonderland. Its luxurious 
pointments, its perfect service, its distinguis! 
architectural plan and decorations—these are 
plemented and even enhanced by the new Mia 
Biltmore Country Club. 


The clubhouse, the finest building of its kind 
the entire South, is but a step from the Mia 
Biltmore Hotel. Two 18-hole golf courses lie 
its doors. It contains a swimming pool, a ball-tot 
a restaurant, and in addition provides every possi 


} 


oVvenience for the sportsman. It is already a center 
) the year-round outdoor activities that are drawing 
h leading amateurs and professionals to Florida. 
ny celebrated figures in American golf, racing, 
i laning and tennis regard it as their permanent 
i It is, of course, available to all guests 
members of the Miami-Biltmore Country Club. 


The Miami-Biltmore Hotel and Country Club 
‘within forty hours of the principal eastern cities. 
‘nplete information concerning reservations, rail 


nN highway routes can be secured at any of the 
more Hotels. 
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Perfect Skating. © 


What greater satisfaction than knowing that a pair of Northlight 
Skates will bestow upon them abundant health, and years of pleasure 


with absolute safety. 


Planert’s “Northlight” Skates reflect in every detail the 25 years of 
experience built into each pair. They are built for lightness and 
speed—but their excellent quality and sturdy construction mean— 


safety as well. 


Buy “Northlights” for your boy or girl, your husband or wife, your 
sweetheart or friend. You need not accept a substitute guaranteed 
just as good. “Northlight” Skates with their many exclusive features 


Gifts Worth While 


What greater gift for the kiddies than—the Joy of 
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Planert’s Skates 


jor the Kiddies 


Planert’ 


t’s 
“Northlight” 


Racer 


leat, 
[SSE - 
Same type with High Boot 
Shoes for Ladies and Girls 


Aluminum Finish . . $11.00 
Nickel Finish...... 12.50 


Ladies and Girls 
HOCKEY 
Low Shoes fur- 
nished for Men 
and Boys 


(Any Size or Style) 
Aluminum Finish . . $11.00 
Nickel Finish...... 12.50 


cost no more than others. They are “The World’s Best.” Look for 


the Trade Mark—it’s your protection and our guarantee. 
If your dealer does not have them, write us and we will see that you 


are supplied. 


F. W. PLANERT & SONS, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Mfrs. of Quality Skates for Over One Quarter Century 


Planert’s “Winner” 

: Hockey or Racer 
for Men,Women, 
Boys or Girls 


New model, all styles, 
made to meet the demand 
fora moderate priced skate 


Aluminum Finish . . . $7.50 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


“A bottle of milkis 


The stenographersays: 


abottle of health ‘ | 


THATCHER 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


“By drinking a bottle of milk each morn- 
ing and afternoon, I find I can do my 
work quickly, easily and efficiently and 
that at the end of the day I do not have 
that tired, dragged-out feeling. Milk 
keeps me fit, mentally and physically.” 


Drink more bottled milk at the office 
and at home. Milk bottled in Thatcher 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles is your 
guarantee of full measure, always. Look 
for the Trade Mark on the bottle’s lower 
edge. 


Tuatcuer Mre. Co., Eimrra, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 213) 
been exhibited before his departure to the 
sick child’s bedside, I tried to set her right 
about that. ‘“‘It doesn’t seem to me you're 
any more accurate about men, Francine, 
than you are when you suppose there’s 
something wrong about yourself. Of course 
I don’t assume to know what he gave you 
to understand about his feeling for you; 
but naturally, under the circumstances, it 
was a subsequent feeling—he must have 
cared for her long before he ever met you.” 

““What? He did nothing of the kind! He 
never gave her a thought! And at last a 
little real happiness seemed to be coming 
intomy life—forthefirsttime. I’vethought 
I cared before, but it was all the emptiest 
illusion until I began to see that he cared 
for me. And just as soon as that happiness 
came to us both—to him and to me—she 
spoiled it! Every soul in town knows it! 
Don’t pretend no one has told you. It’s the 
first thing you’d hear, and you couldn’t de- 
ceive me about it—not for an instant!” 
She grew more vehement in voice and ges- 
ture with every word, and I was unable to 
interrupt her, though I tried. ‘Don’t tell 
me you don’t know what I know you know! 
Every soul in the company tells it! The 
box-office men tell it! Cyprian’s stenog- 
raphers tell it! The stage hands tell it! Is 
there anybody in all New York that doesn’t 
go about telling how he jilted me?”’ 

“Francine! How could there be any 
question of that?” 

“How?’’ she cried. ‘‘ How could there?” 
And to my dismay she burst into a loud 
and gusty sobbing. ‘‘Ah, dear God!’’ she 
wailed. ‘‘Could there ever be any ques- 
tion of such a thing’s not happening to me? 
And I was so happy! I was! I was— 
happy!” And upon hearing this word 
sobbed out in her own voice, she uttered a 
pealing laughter, disturbing to hear, took 
her head between her hands and moved it 
from side to side as if it were upon some 
agonizing hinge and must be worked free. 
“Happy!” she cried. ‘I tell you I was 
happy! And then I found out that five 
nights of last week, when he told me that 
his old mother was in town and he had to 
be with her, he was taking Isobel Yeats out 
to supper! Five nights! Five in one week!” 

“But it’s impossible,’ I said, and in my 
bewilderment thought it might be a good 
thing to take my own head in my hands 
and rock it. ‘“‘He isn’t here! He hasn’t 
been here since fe 

“Not here!’’ She stared at me wildly. 
“‘T wish he weren’t! Only yesterday—I was 
so happy—so, so, so happy!” 

Her voice broke upon this; she seemed 
about to faint; but before I could reach her 
she staggered back against the wall, slid 
downward against it, her outflung arms 
pressed against it. She crumpled finally, 
half sitting, half kneeling, upon the floor at 
my feet. Her loosened hair fell in all its 
magnificence from her bowed head, cover- 
ing her face from me, a beautiful black 
shroud over her despair. Her voice came 
from beneath it, choked, liquid with weep- 
ing, desperate with intolerable anguish. 

“George is just killing me!”’ she sobbed. 


PHOTO. BY KIRBY 


December aig 
: | 

Of course it was George Morris sh 
been talking about all the time! 

I called her maid in and waited outs 
the dressing room until Francine came o 
which she did briskly, and looking wha 
sometimes called heavenly, not more t} 
twenty minutes later. She made me go 
supper with her at a supper club, where; 
laughed never so lightly, was witty w 
many friends, and finally went so far as 
make me dance with her, though that is; 
possibly to be considered desirable for < 
lady whatever—happy or unhappy. Lz 
indeed, I left her at the elevator in 
apartment house where she lived. _ 

“You’re always such a comfort!” 
was so kind as to tell me, and gave m 
deep look of the saddest gratitude bef 
she turned, beaming, to the electrified 
vator man. = 


She married George Morris the n 
June; but George never had been what 
call steady—a word, of course, imply 
the quality of constancy. The effect of 
good looks upon the impressionable | 
something with which he had not hur 
enough to contend, and he was always i 
more or less urgent state of siege. Perh 
the problem too often presented him by 
necessity of being in two or even tl 
places at the same time, and of account 
to his wife for being in any of them at 
was too much for him; at any rate, no 
thought him eccentric when he took ¢ 
nestly to drink. di 

After Mrs. Morris finally decided wu 
the legal process that was inevitable fi 
the moment she said “I will’’ to Georg 
was the faithful Miss Yeats who wrote 
at Francine’s request. For, except u 
the occasion of those five suppers—a me 
light-headed matter—Isobel was alw 
Francine’s most intimate support, both 
and off. Their reconciliation, in fact, 
taken place on the day following my 
wildering interview with Francine in 
dressing room. : | 

“‘She has lost her happiness,’’ Miss Yi 
wrote. ‘‘She walks the floor and wrings 
hands night after night when she co 
home from the theater, and she decl 
passionately that she will never play 
other part after this season is finished. 
is determined to retire permanently f 
the stage, and the truth is she is ins 
utter despair as I have never seen. . 
yet—and yet—well, I do not believe 
will give up her career. What is more 
though she suffers dreadfully, I bel 
when you next see her from out in front 
will not believe that her sorrow has affe 
her art. That is something that wil 
greater than ever.” ) 

I was sure Miss Yeats was right al 
Francine’s art. And yet when I saw 
newspaper photograph of her with her 
all shorn away, and remembered how 
quently she had always used those b 
tiful histrionic tresses, even in her! 
private rehearsals, I fell into a melane 
musing. It seemed to me that a ba 
might do to Francine’s art what des 
could never do. i 


> 


a 


Storm Clouds Over the Gulf of Mexico 


memoration of the World War has 
ght up an interesting yet also a per- 
¢ng problem. It was found that many 

in the old city of Washington are now 

a up with monuments of the Civil 
i mostly equestrian statues of generals.” 
<wo years after the Armistice a diligent 
ynittee in New York took a census and 
4ed that 375 memorials of the World 
had already been started, and this list 
(ded only the really pretentious opera- 


) 


{nee then war memorials have multi- 
| with such rapidity that even the 
tested parties have lost count, but there 
gurveys to show thousands of separate 
‘ets built or under way. 
‘very chapter of every existing patriotic 
giization is an actual or potential me- 
cal builder,” said the chairman of a 
‘¢ art commission. “The American 
»>yn alone has about eight thousand 
Subscription campaigns for me- 
als have been under way ever since the 
aonded. Figure it out for yourself.” 
}ww York, as befits the metropolis, took 
¢2ad in this movement and held it long 
<gh to furnish inspiration to many other 
inunities, but the big city has not yet 
its main war memorial. The structure 
aied was to have been the largest, the 
;,, the most artistic and the most ex- 
m ve in this or any other world. It called 
‘expenditure of $20,000,000, for which 
xthe subscribers or taxpayers were to 
had the last word in memorials— 
nes, bas-reliefs, shrines and what not. 
athe idea never got beyond the stage 
ins and models. 
Jom these, however, many communities 
ier parts of the country borrowed ideas, 
yi are to believe New York. A famous 
ainemorial building on the grounds of 
ef the California colleges is said to be a 
iture of the New York project, at least 
any details. The Kansas City memorial 
\iearing completion is a development of 
e1rine-of-fire idea originally planned by 
York. Whether or not the inspiration 
from that source, the Kansas City 
prise is worthy of special mention not 
because it is the most significant ex- 
2 of a new and promising trend, but 
or its own daring. It is an attempt to 
nto enduring stone a pillar of fire by 


e and a column of smoke by day. 


tte New Trend in Monuments 
/ accomplish this the architect has 
tinto the sky from an eminence front- 
Ele Union Station and topping the dis- 
nikyscrapers a round white shaft ninety 
biaigh, crowned with symbolic figures. 
ifitted at the top with an arrangement 
fam pipes and electric lights. By day 
sof steam will issue, visible for many 
At night the illumination may be 
e' or twenty miles or more, and when the 
4 is lost in the distance the light will 
Wthe appearance of a new star. With 
| 'o low flanking buildings and the far- 
jing landscape work the project will 
§ $1,500,000. The citizens of Kansas 
aised that trifle in two weeks! 


—the abstract ideal—and in spite 
‘number of ugly things to be found all 
ethe country, that search for timeless 
ay is everywhere manifesting itself. 
probably still true that the United 
as spends more for its public art and 

ess than any other nation,’ said one 
rity. ‘“‘The impression is still wide- 
Md that expense is the determining fac- 
‘| art. Local committees go first of all 
\ nearest tombstone cutter and try to 
sure of the finest monument in the 
by asking for something more ex- 
ve. A really fine thing costs more of 
12. It takes more time and work. But 
né really counts is the preliminary 
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CONGESTION IN THE 
MALLS JF AUMUE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


thought given to the project by experts in 
determining what is wanted. 

“Tt frequently happens that a committee 
which does not include any members with a 
knowledge of the limitations of sculpture 
will have remarkably fine spiritual ideas. 
The trait of character or the aspiration 
which its members wish to preserve would 
be excellent for a literary form of expression. 
But though we speak of a fine work of art 
as a poem in stone, actually it can’t be done. 
You may illustrate a specific action in stone 
or bronze, but when you begin to reach for 
the intangible things of the spirit you are 
limited to suggestion. And that calls for 
training, experience, study, good taste and 
unlimited patience. 

“The trend in this direction in the United 
States is a repetition of history. Un- 
doubtedly it is what happened in Greece 
and Rome. As a nation becomes rich it de- 
mands better art, and the market for the 
ideal is enlarged. Experts may and do wax 
pessimistic as to the rate of this develop- 
ment, but in spite of the apparent national 
indifference we are getting some good things. 
The monument to Robert Louis Stevenson in 
San Francisco is a perfect example of sugges- 
tion—a stone shaft surmounted by a bronze 
Spanish galleon under full sail. ' Here are all 
the romance and adventure of the sea that 
furnished Stevenson with his inspiration.” 


Too Conspicuous to be Seen 


An even more striking example, in the 
opinion of this and other authorities, is the 
famous figure by Saint-Gaudens in the me- 
morial to Mrs. Henry Adams, hidden in the 
pines of Rock Creek Cemetery at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. Incidentally the 
history of this work reveals that Americans 
have developed what might be called re- 
verse visibility with respect to monuments. 
Members of art commissions have dis- 
covered that jin this country a monument 
must be hidden if it is to be seen. One ex- 
pert makes a point of questioning citizens 
wherever he goes as to the location of noted 
memorials. 

“‘Baltimoreans who have to stop and 
think to locate the Battle Monument in the 
heart of the city,’’ he says, ‘‘ can tell you in- 
stantly where to locate the bronze Orpheus 
of the Key Memorial away out at Fort 
McHenry. So in Washington I am con- 
vinced that two citizens know the exact lo- 
cation of the Adams memorial for every one 
that knows, offhand, the site of the tower- 
ing Washington Monument. Put a fine 
equestrian at the busiest intersection in any 
city and it is lost. Hide it somewhere and it 
becomes famous.” 

The Adams Memorial most frequently 
cited to prove this point probably has more 
titles than any other statue in the country. 
One man told me to “see Saint-Gaudens’ 
Grief, in Washington.” ‘See the figure of 
Death by Saint-Gaudens,” said another. I 
have heard it called Sorrow, The Spirit, The 
Soul of Man, Despair and many other 
names. Each meant something to the per- 
son naming it, and therein lies the appeal of 
the work. To me the best description of the 
draped, seated bronze figure was that given 
by the wise and courteous gentleman re- 
garded by artists as the leading national 
authority on memorial sculpture. 

“The statue,’’ he said, ‘‘is an attempt to 
portray the soul of man pondering the ques- 
tion whether there is a life after death. 
Saint-Gaudens asked himself that question 
and answered it to his own satisfaction in 
later works.” 

The memorial is so thoroughly hidden in 
the plantings carefully maintained by the 
Adams heirs that directions are useless until 
one reaches the cemetery. After that on 
any fair day it may be found by following 
the other pilgrims to the shrine. 

One reason why works of this character 
are scarce is that Americans are forever 
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he FLORSHEIM SHOE ) 


A conservative style for the man who appreciates 

quality and refined appearance—who prefers the same 

shape permanently. One of many established styles. 
eMMost Styles $1O—Ghe Cuester Style S-7 

THe FLorsHEIM SHOE Company, (Chicago 
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To Instantly Heal 
a Radiator Leak 


pew VOW TT)! 


O doubt what to do if your 

radiator leaks. “X” Liquid! 
It instantly heals, instantly seals 
the leak—permanently. 


Buy acan for your cooling system 
—you never can tell when you'll 
need it. And all it can do is good. 


You can get home on a flat tire 
but not with a dry radiator. 


BATISFACTION 
OMIT Ee D 


Garages, supply stores, filling sta- 
tions, and hardware dealers every- 
where carry “X” Liquid. 


For Ford Cars, Stars, etc., Use 75 cent Size 
For Larger Cars, Use $1.25 Size 
25 West 45th St. 


“X” LABORATORIES New York City 


Factories: Boston, Toronto 
Agents: England & Continent: 
Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., London, E. C, 2 


“xX” is a LIQUID. It can be 
poured through cloth as it con- 
tains no meal, glue, powder, 
solder, shellac or cement. It is 
absolutely harmless. 


{ ——_/\_} : 


REPAIRS LEAKS IN AUTO RADIATORS, CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS. 
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Give Your Boy | 
A Square Deal « 


Aren’t you sorry for the boy who has to askk—and ask—and keep 
on asking, before he gets that air rifle he wants so much? Parents 
recognize today, more than ever before, that it’s just as natural for 
a boy to want a gun of his own, as it is for a girl to want a doll. 

More and more, parents have learned that the harmless Daisy 
is the best way to satisfy that natural “gun-hunger” in the grow- 
ing boy. Millions of American men got their first training in 
marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. 

Didn’t you have a Daisy when you were a boy? Then you know 
that you got more than just fun from it. It’s just what your boy 
should have to develop a love for clean, healthy outdoor sport. 
Get a Daisy and teach him how to use it. 

The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun—a 50-shot repeater 
for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, and other Daisy models, 
$1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


DAISY “8 RIFLES 


BOYS! 


Get Your Free Copy 
of the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest 
hardware or sporting 
goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual—a 
book written just for 
boys. It tells how to 
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trying to link the purely artistic with the 
practical. No other nation has so many 
memorial buildings. For a time Carnegie’s 
gifts put libraries in the lead, but the war 
has made the community center more 
numerous. Some expensive mistakes have 
been made in memorial buildings. The col- 
lege is poor indeed that cannot point to one 
or more of them, and likewise many colleges 
are poorer by reason of these gifts. 

Many colleges and universities now insist 
on endowment funds for the maintenance 
of memorial buildings. It has been found 
that such gifts are generally restricted to a 
specific purpose which does not always keep 
step with the growth of the institution. A 
bequest hailed with delight ten years ago 
may be a burden today. Here, as with the 
general public, the idea is slowly penetrat- 
ing that the mortality rate of memorials is 
virtually nil. In self-defense the country 
has been setting up public and quasi-public 
committees to regulate the placing of monu- 
ments in parks and on street corners and in 
other public places. Many of them are 
without statute authority. The National 
Commission of Fine Arts, at Washington, 
functions by unanimous consent plus ex- 
ecutive orders. Yet these commissions are 
working wonders in the things they prevent. 

“Did you ever try to lose a life-sized 
statue?” a member of a city art jury asked 
me. “Try it sometime, and unless it hap- 
pens to be of real artistic value, you will 
find the easiest way will be to bury it. One 
historical society of which I am an officer 
has more than forty busts stored away in 
its loft, and not more than half of them can 
be identified. Yet each of the men repre- 
sented by these images was of some histori- 
cal importance at one time or another, or 
the bust would not have been accepted. 
Every museum, art jury, historical society 
and similar institution in the country is 
being compelled to reject sculpture of a 
strictly personal nature, and that’s one 
reason why we are getting away from the 
ten-ton likeness.” 


Busts of the Toga Period 


‘Tn the last half century the country has 
passed through two distinct memorial pe- 
riods. The first was that of the bust. No 
matter what trade or profession the subject 
followed, his relatives and friends invariably 
had him done up after death in a Roman 
toga. It furnished excellent practice for the 
sculptors in learning how to turn out stal- 
wart and muscular necks. I’ve often 
thought it supplied the inspiration for the 
physical-culture movement in this country. 
Then, as the memorial habit grew, the full- 
length statue developed. The subject al- 
ways wore a frock coat, carried a scroll in 
one hand and had the other thrust into his 
bosom. Nearly every big city is overstocked 
with statues of men forgotten ten years 
after their death and utterly without sig- 
nificance to the present generation, and 
how to get rid of them is a problem.” 

The Du Pont Memorial in Washington is 
one of the rare examples in which a statue 
once lodged in a public place was removed. 
Originally it was a statue of Admiral Du 
Pont. In codperation with the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, the admiral’s 
relatives had a bill passed by Congress au- 
thorizing the removal of the statue, and 
replaced it with a fountain which has been 
much admired. For a long time the water 
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didn’t run, but that is a common failure 
the United States. In Europe, art e 
missioners say, the turning off of water j 
public fountain is the signal for pul 
clamor. Two huge bronze urns decorat 
one of the approaches to the Capitol h; 
been dry for years. 


Every Man’s Right to a Statue 


Another and older form of art comn 
sion is the body of notables named by lo 
or state governments to put up a spec 
monument. A survey made a few years; 
by a large Eastern state indicated that th 
commissions are sometimes as_long-liy 
as the memorials they build. Some } 
been in existence twenty years, during wh 
time the original plans had been expan 
until the founders wouldn’t have recogni: 
them. In the hands of an enterprising ¢ 
self-perpetuating commission a bill call 
for a single figure may be amended unti 
has taken aboard the subject’s associat 
his successors, the flora and fauna of 
native state and modest testimonials to | 
unselfish public spirit of the commissi 
ers. One elaborate Civil War group i 
large city contains statues of the dor 
the architect and at least one of the ec 
missioners, in addition to sundry gener: 
horses, ordnance and other paraphern: 
of war. 

As a consequence, the congestion ir 
cated at Washington exists to some ext 
in every state capital, in many county se: 
in all the large cities, and more than a 
where else in some of the historic bat 
grounds of the nation. There is eyide 
also that in spite of restrictions the t 
payer will have more and more need fc 
brake on the monument habit. In thef 
hundred years of the nation’s history 
didn’t matter. The country was still un 
the influence of the divine-right idea, wh 
limited the use of statues to kings and gc 
except by royal permit. 

The knowledge that the Declaration 
Independence gave every citizen the ri 
to his own personal statue, if he and 
friends could get away with it, didn’t be 
to sink in until about the time of the C 
tennial in 1876. A meticulous account 
all art expenditures by the Federal Gove 
ment had been kept from 1790 to that y 
and according to a recapitulation on fil 
a slender ledger in the United States Tre 
ury the total for the eighty-four years | 
only $675,000. Even this sum inelu 
$2000 for a Senate clock, pay for comr 
sioners and other minor items. f- 

Contrast that with $3,000,000 for 
Lincoln Memorial, $2,500,000 for the 
to Grant, both at Washington, and vari 
other recent acquisitions. It took twe 
years to complete the memorial to Line 
which has been universally acclaimed ¢ 
remarkable work of art. Ten years W 
spent in selecting the site and determin 
the location, and ten years more in build 
it. This tendency to take plenty of tim 
somewhat of an offset to the more elabor 
and more massive ideas of modern sculpt 
and memorial builders. It helps also 


spread out the increased costs, but the 
nual investment in monuments is grow! 
The Stone Mountain Confederate Memo 
is a big job of sculpture and stone cutt 
but the $1,000,000 to be spent on it wil 
exceeded by the cost of many war mél 
(Continued on Page 221) 


rials. 


e 


(Continued from Page 218) 

ie Census Bureau gathered statistics on 
(monument, tombstone and memorial 
(stry for 1923, and found the total 
2 of production to be $68,224,348— 
h of course did not include community 
es and similar war memorials with 
: practical use. There were in that 
} 1916 establishments, 16,026 persons 
.ged, 2160 proprietors and firm mem- 
, and 11,561 wage earners, with 2305 
ied officers and employes. The pay roll 
/eindustry for the year was $4,572,408 
aries and $18,082,404 in wages. Cost 
/aterials was given as $26,044,008, show- 
(, value added by manufacture of $42,- 
3341. Capital investment records were 
‘aken for 1923. The last year for which 
are available—1919—shows a total of 
149,879. 

‘yen with the buildings excluded, these 
es give only a partial picture, since 
\\ do not take into account the fees paid 
yculptors. Neither do they include 
‘a which is far more popular for stat- 


oday than stone, since there is no sepa- 
in of the memorial end of bronze casting 
» strictly commercial casting. Recently 
statue of a noted merchant was set up 
# the city hall of a large Eastern city. 
donors paid about $3500 to the bronze 
jdry for the casting and $15,000 to the 
ytor. In addition there were items of 
nse for the base, cement work and 
r details. 

better measure of how the monument 
t grows is supplied by the records of the 
¢onal Commission of Fine Arts. In 
, the first year of its existence, the com- 
ion was called on to act in a total of 
-five submissions, including proposals 
yen statues, fountains and monuments. 
i )12 the submissions fell off to forty-one, 
nearly every year since then has been 
xed by an increase, until in 1921 the 
1 was 437. Of this number the pro- 
ls relating to statues, fountains and 
uments was 121, an increase of 1200 
‘vent in ten years. If the birth rate of 
‘otial subjects for monuments had in- 
sed at the same rate, all the great open 
es would be filled with tenements. 


i 


Building a Memorial 


\few years ago, according to govern- 
t records, an imported, life-size statue 
abaster could be bought in this country 
$160. That was for stock patterns. 
{ e-to-order goods of comparable work- 
iship, or lack of it, were obtainable for 
5 and less. The actual work of cutting a 
i1e out of stone or casting one in bronze 
>gligible in comparison to the pains- 
aag effort and prolonged study put 
1 by a sculptor on an important com- 


~ 


je general procedure nowadays in build- 
hian important memorial is to put the 
hee of the sculptor in the hands of a 
mittee of artists, architects and sculp- 
These men and women first determine 
mihe site, in conjunction with public 
flials, then on the type and scope of the 
niument, and then select the man or 
(an whose abilities seem most suited for 
hwork desired. Occasionally three or 
1 sculptors will be asked to submit de- 
3, Or will be called into conference on 
h oroject. If the element of time is to be 
idered at all, it is never possible to say 
iiind that this or that sculptor shall do 
hiwork. The committee must first learn 
vicher he is prepared to accept it. Many 
Ie more noted artists have all their time 
duled for years ahead. 
ace the sculptor is assigned he begins 
¥(c on larger drawings, with frequent con- 
Wition with his committee of experts. 
ahe starts making models in clay. The 
is generally quite small. It involves, 
ertheless, not only the actual statuary 
Tp but the surroundings. The model 
vishow with exactness the general lay of 
‘Vand, the position and relative height of 
™3, the location of lakes and streams and 
sit topographical features. Modifica- 
3in the group must be made from time 
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to time to make it conform to these sur- 
roundings. Then a larger model to scale is 
made, generally in plaster. When that, too, 
has been studied from every conceivable 
angle and under varying conditions of light 
and shade, the sculptor begins work on his 
working models. 

All this, of course, follows the preliminary 
legal and legislative steps. If you have an 
idea for a memorial to somebody, the first 
essential is a committee or a larger organ- 
ization. Even if you intend to pay for it 
yourself the public consent must be ob- 
tained to get the thing planted. If the 
subject was a person of some political con- 
sequence it may be possible to enlist the aid 
of a councilman, a county commissioner, a 
state legislator or a congressman without a 
committee, but it is hardly likely that your 
willing public servant will be able to move 
his colleagues until he can produce some 
indication of voting strength. Therefore 
the larger the organization the more chance 
for success. 


A Tactful Commission 


The procedure in Washington is fairly 
representative of how it is done elsewhere. 
A congressman introduces a bill at the be- 
hest of such an organization, calling on the 
War Department officer in charge of public 
buildings and public parks to issue a permit 
for the erection of the monument, subject to 
the approval of the Joint Committee on the 
Library of Congress. An act of May 17, 
1910, backed since then by various ex- 
ecutive orders, provides that this commit- 
tee must get the advice and approval of 
the Fine Arts Commission. Congress is 
not bound by that but it has been going 
along. 

If your project is to put an arch over 
Pennsylvania Avenue in memory of some 
celebrity the commission tactfully points 
out the traffic congestion and a few other 
objections and talks you out of it. Then, 
little by little, it works the idea around to 
something within the bounds of reason. 
Your committee is shown the L’Enfant 
plan of Washington with recent extensions 
and developments, and as a rule its mem- 
bers are soon committed to the general 
scheme for the beautification of the capital 
city. In due time the arch becomes a 
fountain and the colossal statue shrinks 
into a plaque. 

And speaking of plaques and tablets, one 
of the hardest tasks the commission has 
had to face has been the selection of de- 
signs for this type of memorial. In one 
competition, for a fee of only $600 more 
than sixty competitors appeared, and ac- 
cording to the commission only one of the 
resulting designs had good lettering. Tablet 
makers trying to sell their goods were ac- 
cused of overleaping the bounds of the 
possible in sculpture. Many tried to see 
how much stuff they could get into a bas- 
relief. They attempted to include not only 
the regiment or division or some of it, but 
also landscapes of battlefields, cannon, 
horses, aeroplanes and a few symbolic fig- 
ures to boot. 

One state which obtained permission for 
the minting of a memorial half dollar pre- 
sented a design with a colossal monument 
as its chief figure. The commission pointed 
out that a monument in miniature is not a 
monument. One of the approvals given by 
the commission was to the American Red 
Star Animal Relief, for a memorial tablet to 
the 243,133 horses and mules employed by 
the American Expeditionary Forces over- 
seas. The bronze tablet now adorns the 
wall of the State, War and Navy building. 
It shows six horses dragging a cannon 
caisson, but nary a mule. The text of the 
tablet recites that the war resulted in the 
death of 68,682 horses and mules, and 
quotes General Pershing in testimonial. 

In 1918 the commission was called in to 
settle a dispute as to which of two Lincolns 
by different sculptors should be presented 
to Great Britain. It made a decision, but 
as a result of the controversy bills were 
introduced in Congress providing that 
nobody could slip a statue to a foreign 
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power without a permit from the Secretary 
of State. The measures were not passed. 
Any American citizen may give his statue 
to any king, shah, emperor, khedive or 
rajah who can be induced to accept it. 

The Navy memorial of the World War 
brought up an interesting point of sculp- 
tural and other limitations. It was pro- 
posed originally as a huge wave topped by 
a row of sea gulls. The inspiration came 
from the ancient sea superstition that 
gulls are the souls of lost mariners. While 
the commission was pointing out that a 
wave shimmies too much to lend itself 
readily to reproduction in stone, some in- 
curable realist announced that the sea gull 
is ascavenger. The final design has yet to 
be drawn. 

The suggestion that this country is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Rome is an under- 
statement in one instance. America is 
several jumps ahead in the matter of baths, 
or would be if imagination were not checked 
by the commission. According to its rec- 
ords a proposal was made by another gov- 
ernmental agency to spend $200,000 for a 
public swimming pool. The commission 
made a survey and learned that pools of 
comparable size with pleasing architectural 
exteriors were being built for $20,000. “‘For 
$200,000,” said one expert, “‘the pool could 
have been perfumed with attar of roses and 
furnished with more Nubian slaves than 
Nero ever owned.” 


Memorial Lynching Bees 


Washington and its Fine Arts Commis- 
sion have been singularly free from the 
moral issue regularly raised in other sec- 
tions of the country over nude or seminude 
figures. Doubtless this is a tribute to its 


| good taste in drawing the fine line of dis- 
| crimination between nudeness and naked- 


ness. Other commissions have been less 
fortunate. The famous Barnard groups of 


| scantily attired ladies and gentlemen on the 


Capitol at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, had 
their charms hidden under burlap for two 
years before the tumult of protest subsided, 
which was more or less coincident with the 
disintegration of the swaddling bags. In 
enother Eastern city authorities of a ceme- 
tery were shocked by a stone angel—a lady 
angel, They clothed her in sackcloth pend- 
ing discussion, and finally carted her away 
to an unknown fate. 

After the moral issue, the chief source of 
public protest against statues is the mob 
spirit, manifesting itself as a rule only in 


Bowling Green at New York City five days 
after the Declaration of Independence. An 
equestrian statue of King George was the 
victim. It was made of lead, gilded, and ac- 
cording to contemporary accounts it rep- 


| resented the monarch as Marcus Aurelius, 


in Roman garb and trappings and with a 
laurel wreath on his head. Soldiers and the 
citizenry dragged it from its pedestal and 
broke it up. The head fell into the hands 
of a loyalist who reverently returned it to 


England, but the rest was sent to Litch- 


field, where Governor Walcott’s daughters 
and their friends converted it into 42,088 
bullets. The governor left a record showing 
that Laura made 8378 of these and Mary 
Ann 10,790. 

George’s statue was put up originally as 


statue to William Pitt, first Earl of 
Chatham, in recognition of the latter’s work 
for repeal of the Stamp Act. The Pitt 
statue was put up at Wall and William 


Streets. When the redcoats marched j 
New York three months later, one of t} 
first acts was to get even by pulling Pitt 
his pedestal and knocking off his head. 
1918, however, the Department of St 
made this all right with Pitt by accept 
a marble statue of him from the Duches 
Marlborough and other native Americ 
living in England, and placing it in 

National Gallery of Arts. 


Statues in Storage 


A statue of Pastorius, who founded ¢ 
mantown in Philadelphia a couple of h 
dred years ago, arrived inopportunely ¢ 
ing the World War and had to be kept ir 
box until the war was over. In the 
East, a statue of the former Kaiser \ 
torn down by Allied troops and flatte 
under an American steam roller, but g 
erally speaking the monuments to ( 
mans in the United States came thro 
the war with less damage than similar | 
morials in England, France, Italy and] 
gium. Many privately owned works 
the grounds of colleges and museums ¥ 
interned when patriots began to get r 
at them, and when they were put b 
the memorial low visibility of the cour 
had returned and nobody noticed then 

Washington, by the way, is one of 
few figures of history who defies the tr 
away from personal statues. He has n 
monuments than any other America 
probably more than any other man of 
time. Lincoln is gaining every year 
popularity as the subject for memor 
but, according to the builders of me 
ments, Washington gains even more | 
idly. The arch in New York has two Wi 
ington statues, one as Commander in C 
and the other as President. It is said tl 
are Washington statues, monuments 
plaques in nearly every city in the wo 
In Baltimore a project to erect a La 
ette equestrian with its back to the W: 
ington Monument caused a protest | 
kept the Frenchman in storage for a } 
or more. 

Unregulated statuary has given the c 
try many a laugh. A dentist was cred 
with several dozen plaster replicas of | 
self which might be blocking traffic tc 
if a committee of art vigilantes ha 
pulled them all down. Only a few y 
ago a certain wit convulsed the cow 
with the adventures of the wooden stati 
himself which has appeared in manyr 
or less official parades. At one time he 
ceeded in having it accepted by a] 
England county seat, and the pedestal 
fore the courthouse was all ready wher 
legislators learned the donor hadn’t ¢ 
a thing but make funny speeches. — 

The Government is badly in need 
keeper of statues. At present, jurisdic 
is scattered about the Army, Navy, 
terior and other departments, to say 0 
ing of state and local monuments. The 
Office is custodian of the statues surro 
ing its buildings. In the Quartermas 
Department of the Navy, the cemet 
division has charge of eighty-four nati 
cemeteries, all of which have some p! 
monuments in addition to the tombsti 
The five national military parks have 
fair game for the seekers of sites for n 
years, with the result that Vicksburg 
Gettysburg are now described as mi 
yards. Valley Forge has escaped this 
by the concentration of its memorials } 
exquisite Washington Chapel, and b; 
sisting that all accretions shall be in 
mony therewith. 
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Arouse the house Christmas 
with Music on the Gulbransen 


The only piano played equally well by roll or by hand 


HE biggest surprise you can give your 

family Christmas is the Gulbransen Reg- 
istering Piano—a Gift they'll all share and 
enjoy fora lifetime. A Gift that will hold the 
home together—for family life centers around 
this beautiful instrument. No sooner is sup- 
per over than friends drop in and social gaiety 
starts. i 


Moreover, the money now spent on outside 
amusements would soon pay for this remarkable 
creation. For any Gulbransen dealer will deliver 
any model—Grand or Upright—on suitable terms, 
with proper allowance for your old piano, if you 
have one. 


No one who has ever played the Gulbransen 
Registering Piano will ever confuse it with a 
player piano. For you play 
—not “mechanical” music 
—but human music, just 
like playing by hand but 
far more easily. 

It is Personal Touch 
that makes hand playing 
human. The absence of 
Personal Touch makes 
music sound mechanical. 
And the Gulbransen Reg- 
istering Piano is the only 
instrument in the world 
that you can play by roll with the Personal 
Touch, the Personal Time, and the Personal Tone 
Volume that you yourself impart to it. 

Strange as it seems, this requires no musical 


training. You learn how to do it by playing four 
demonstration rolls. 


Gulbransen Suburban Model 
Registering Piano, $530 
Same, playable by hand only, 
called Gulbransen Style S, $350 


—by untrained persons 
or by musicians 


More than 125,000 now in 
American homes 


You learn how to play a piano solo, correctly, 
accenting the melody. 

How to play accompaniments as pianists play 
them—the introduction, first lively, then slowly 
as you near the words—how to pause for the 
singer, how to play the accompaniment notes 
alone, usually in the bass or lower register, sub- 
duing the melody notes so the voice that sings 
them can prevail. 

How to play dance music in perfect time and 
rhythm. 

How to sustain harmony notes. Indeed, how 
to play without touching the keys, so expressively, 
so inspiringly, so humanly, that your music defies 


National Price—Suitable Terms 


Gulbransen pianos are sold at the same cash price, 
freight prepaid, throughout the United States. For 
your protection, we stamp this price on the back, 
where you can read it. And Gulbransen dealers 
are prepared to deliver any model, Grand or Up- 
right, for a small cash payment—balance to suit 
the purchaser. A reasonable allowance will be 
made for your present piano, if you own one. 

Four Upright Models—Community, $450; Sub- 
urban, $530; Country Seat, $615; White House, 
$700; Gulbransen Grand, $785; Gulbransen Regis- 
tering Grand, $1275. 


The Nat'l Association of Piano Tuners rec- 
ommends that all pianos be tuned twice a 
year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


ULBRANSEN 


The Registering Piano 


7 


the ears of experts to tell it from music played 


by hand. 


And this on an instrument which, says 
Florence Macbeth, the lovely coloratura of 


the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, “is one of the 
most beautifully toned 
instruments that I have 
ever heard played.” 


FREE— 


Words and Sheet Music 
of 4 Christmas Carols 


Which the whole nation will 
sing at Christmas time 
—a gift to the public with the 
Season’s compliments of Mr. A. 
G. Gulbransen. No obligation 
whatever, just mail your address 
on the coupon, or call at any 
nearby Gulbransen showroom 

for a copy of this Gift special. 


The Carols are: “The First 
Nowell”; “Silent Night”; “God 
Rest You Merry Gentlemen”; 
and “Away In A Manger.” 

Gulbransen dealers are also 
prepared to supplythe roll music 
for these Carols at moderate 
cost. 

Send now—Christmas is near 
at hand. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


to Gulbransen Company, 3232 Chicago Ave., Chicago 


for Color-Illustrated Book De Luxe,“ Your 

Unsuspected Talent—Its Discovery and 

Enjoyment,”’ and words and sheet music 
of 4 Christmas Carols—Free 


Name 


J 


Gulbransen Registering 
Grand, $1275 


Gulbransen Grand, playable 
by hand only, $785 


Address.____—_ 
Cliy a ae 


State 


fr Check here if you own a piano and we will send 


you form enabling us to estimate value. 


Gulbransen 
Trademark 
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oA Most Acceptable 
Gift for Christmas 


Tue very latest refinement in men’s 
footwear, combining perfect foot com- 
fort with style and individuality. 


A gift for a man is often a per- 

plexing problem. Solve it by buy- 

ing him a pair of handsome 

and comfortable Easiephit 
slippers. 


Easiephit slippers 
come in many 
styles and colors to 
match any suit or 
lounging robe. 


Slipper shown is Patent 
Leather BRIGHTON, 
hand turned, leather 
lined, with flexible 
leather sole. 
At high class shops 
Write for catalogue 


Abbott Shoe Co. 


North Reading, Mass. 
Established 1855 


tn, An le, A le. 


G 


¢ 
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HEN Jack Frost nips’ 
at your ears, get an 


> ee he ee 
LO 


Eagleknit Cap. And. for 
your protection, remember 
that all knit caps are not 
Eagleknit. This is the only 
knit cap that completely 
protects ears, cheeks and 
throat. Made for both 
- boys and girls. 


EAGLE KNITTING MILLS 
World’s Largest Makers of Knit Caps 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


for Bad 
Weather 


PPP PPLPDIP OID ONG 


“Our Gang”, Stars of 
Hal Roach Comedies, 
like their Eagleknit 
Caps. So will you. 


| millions more than the year before. 
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otherwise specified the number in the 
whole country, according to the census, 
declined nearly 25 per cent between 1910 
and 1920, and this may be noted as not 
the least of the factors now contribut- 
ing to the sum of prosperity. The effort of 
common labor has a low equivalent in 
goods. Therefore it does not pay. The less 
of it the better. 

Do we seem to speak glibly of curves— 
the curve of this and the curve of that—the 
index of production, or a line to represent 
human facts, such as a change in the condi- 
tion of labor? 

It almost cannot be avoided. Formerly 
these qualities and changes were expressed 
simply in figures; but the figures as a whole 
became at length too vast and awkward for 
the printed space. So a method of express- 
ing their significance symbolically by means 
of curves and index numbers was evolved. 
It is simple if you understand it, mysteri- 
ous if you do not. Ultimately, no doubt, it 
will be taught in the elementary school 
grades, like arithmetic. 

The annual production of steel, for ex- 
ample, is certain millions of tons. You may 
set it down that way. The next year again 
it is certain millions of tons, and so many 
The 
figures presently fatigue the eye. Only the 


| steel makers are interested in the exact 
| millions. What people in general want to 
know is whether the production of steel is 


rising or falling, and at what rate. To show 
this in the neatest possible manner, with 
only three figures, the statistician says: 
Let the production of steel for the year 
1914 equal 100. In the next ten years it in- 
creased one-half. Therefore for the year 
1924 the index of steel production is 150. 
Then he proceeds to make it visible by 
means of a curve. He rules a sheet of paper 


| into vertical spaces for the years and hori- 


zontal spaces for the percentages and draws 
a line from left to right beginning at 100 
per cent in 1914 and rising to 150 per cent 
in 1924. That line is called the curve of steel 
production. 


The Statistical Eye 


There are two difficulties. One is that 
you are probably not a statistician. The 
statistical method has come into use sud- 
denly, since most of us went to school. 
Therefore you are not thrilled as you should 
be by the abstraction of a line moving hori- 
zontally through time and_ vertically 
through percentages on a sheet of ruled 
paper. The other difficulty is that there is 


| no other way to visualize a state of eco- 


nomic being. You cannot comprehend a 
condition of national prosperity with the 
physical eye. You can see only some small 


| facet of it—the part that immediately 


touches your life. How, indeed, shall 
112,000,000 people see themselves at all? 
It is one of the new problems. For this 
purpose there now evolves a new sense 
organ—the statistical eye. It is to the 


| economic body of whole society what the 


natural eye is to the animal organism, and 
develops from a similar law of necessity. 
The Bureau of the Census, with its miles 
of computing machines, is such an Organ. 
It takes plenty of time and combines 
masses of raw figures into many interesting 
and curious shapes. Every shape of them 
is an economic aspect of ourselves. 

It raises, for example, a table showing 
the relative importance of the principal in- 
dustries, ranked by the value of their re- 
spective products. Before looking at it one 
should be prepared to contrast it mentally 
with some natural order of values. 

What is the sequence of primary human 
wants? Food first, of course; then, cloth- 
ing; then, shelter, or housing; next, educa- 
tion; fifth, recreation and pleasure; last of 
all, luxuries and adornments. If there were 
no surplus of anything, but just enough 
to go around, this would be the true order 


| of values. 
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THIS IS WELL-BEING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


But what comes first in the census tab] 
You may have guessed it. The mot 
vehicle industry! 

For the details of this phenomenon - 
shall use afterward a private statisti 
eye. The public organ is too slow. Byt 
time it has received the statistical light 
the motor-vehicle industry that body 
not there. It has passed on like a st 
which is not where you see it. Where y 
see it is where it was when the light we 
started down. Since then it has traye 
far in the firmament. 

Contending for second place, after mo 
vehicles, come meat products and petrole) 
refining. But their pretensions should 
qualified. Education is not an indust 
The census does not so regard it. Yet 
the order of natural values it should eco 
next after the wants of the physical bo 

If we bring education from another pl, 
and put it in the table, estimating its va 
at what it costs, then it displaces both m 
and petroleum and takes second ple 
The total expenditure for public scho 
elementary and secondary, last year | 
$1,811,000,000, or about sixteen doll 
per capita. Ten years ago it was only 
dollars per capita, twenty-five years ; 
it was less than three dollars per cap 
In twenty-five years the gross expendit 
has increased more than tenfold; the 
capita expenditure more than fivefi 
Only the motor-vehicle industry can st 
a comparable record. 


Mind Before Matter 


So now, having put education into 
table—public-school education only— 
first four values are motor vehicles, edt 
tion, meat products, gas and oil. 

What a picture of wealth! 

The fifth place goes to foundry and | 
chine-shop products, sixth to steel- 
products, seventh to cotton goods, 
eighth to the construction and repail 
railroad cars. In the ninth place ¢ 
flour-mill products—that is, breadst 
and next, in the tenth place and be 
clothing, we find newspapers and ] 
odicals. 

If to newspapers and periodicals you 
book and job printing, which by 1 
stands eighteenth, then it is possible to 
that for printing we spend more than 
the products of our iron and steel m 
which might or might not have been 
pected in a steel age. And if youh 
under the general head of education, 
would not be unreasonable to do, thet 
of public-school expenditures plus 
annual bill for newspapers, periodi 
book and job printing, it will appear 
we spend more for the mind than for! 
and bread, more than for motor vehi 
more than for anything else whatever, 

Coming eleventh in rank are ba 
products, representing principally f 
mill products less exports and plus the 
of the baker’s work. The nation’s bak 
shop bill is more than $1,000,000,0( 
year, which suggests a curve to illus! 
the decline of homemade bread. 

Women’s clothing is at the twelfth p 
men’s clothing at the thirteenth. 

The annual product of the won 
clothing industry is valued a little a 
$1,000,000,000; twenty-five years a 
was only $160,000,000. The increai 
525 per cent. The annual product 0 
men’s clothing industry is $490,000 
twenty-five years ago it was $280,000 
The increase is 75 per cent. The disp 
between the increase of one and that ¢ 
other is merely the statistical eviden 
what everyone already knows—nal 
that men never made their own clo 
whereas women once did. Now they. 
them, as men do, hence the rise of 
industry. 

After men’s clothing, the succession 
follows: Lumber and timber prod 
boots and shoes, electrical machi 


ss and cigarettes, book and job print- 
oaper and wood pulp, knit goods, silk 
(8; furniture, confectionery and ice 
pn. 
ve industry twenty-third in value is 
yetionery and ice cream. It ranks be- 
in furniture and worsted goods. 

"ie millinery and lace goods industry is 
jy-eighth, standing next above struc- 
‘ironwork and two numbers above 
jing and preserving. 

ie shirt industry is treated separately. 
¢mportance is of the fiftieth degree. 
jemorially, man’s shirt was of second 
/s, next in importance to that which 
» inside of him. Now its economic 
rtance is between glass and cement. 
\ these figures refer to production. We 
‘ot directly consume all that we pro- 
Of certain commodities, such par- 
arly as meat products, flour products, 
s and textiles, we sell large quantities 
jad. But that simply means that in- 
s| of consuming them, as such, we ex- 
“ge them for things we prefer in their 
s|. Thus we consume them indirectly, 
onversion. The fact of surplus is still 
‘unaltered. 


Statistics on Sugar and Silk 


jzures to represent the actual facts of 
famption are few. The statistical eye 
«ot had proper curiosity in that direc- 
j By some accident it has so regarded 
c. There is a significant comparison. 
395 we ate in this country sixty-three 
ds of sugar apiece; we now eat 107 
ds each. There is another comparison 
rik, which is more of a luxury to the 
ce sense than sugar is to the sense of 
§. In 1895 our imports of raw silk 
) Six OUNCes per capita; they are now 
9 than six pounds, and you may take it 
gimportations of silk are wholly for our 
enjoyment. 
}t we need a scientific measure of what 
‘sume. There is no proper index of it. 
i/act deserves comment. It shows what 
i reoccupation has been. Our thoughts 
centered on production; attend to 


i 


paetion and consumption will mind 
( e might think the quantity of railroad 
portation would be a fair rough index 
‘e trend of consumption. Everything 
| nsume has to be hauled, and there is 
teurate record of the amount of rail- 
a transportation used in units of ten 
ii. Twenty-five years ago*a ton of 
it was hauled 1867 miles for each 
hitant; now annually a ton of freight 
Yaled 3760 miles for each person of us. 
ethis is no measure of the amount of 
2 portation we use, for meanwhile a 
h> new system of transportation has 


jared. We have now as many motor 
‘'s as railroad freight cars. 
“renty-five years ago the use of pas- 
nr-train service was represented by an 
‘age ride of eighty miles per inhabitant. 
h has increased to 350 miles; but that is 
easure at all, since you have to add 
the passenger miles on electric rail- 
# and then the enormous number of 
‘nger miles performed in motor cars, 
‘thich we have no figures whatever. 
aply could not be computed. 
e third value of the natural order does 
ppear in the table. That is housing. 
2 is no house-building industry that 
mie isolated. The industries producing 
ing materials, such as lumber; brick 
(zement, are specified, but their prod- 
‘may go into many things besides 
8. There are other ways to see hous- 
ga combination of other ways. 
‘e, to begin with, your natural eyes. 
®t anywhere in the world before were 
mie out of their own resources building 
‘sso fast. You cannot pass anywhere 
but seeing it. Note the character of 
ftouses. No one thinks any more of 
ing a house without plumbing. Yet 
bing at all is new. Probably two- 
3 of the adult generation was born 
“wut it. And note another visible fact. 
Xlot in cities and in certain suburban 


° 
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areas where the value of the land must be 
intensively utilized with apartment houses, 
the dwellings you see building are for sale, 
not for rent. Formerly real-estate opera- 
tors developed land with blocks of houses 
to let;: now it is primarily a selling propo- 
sition. Houses are sold as motors are, on 
the installment plan, with a finance or 
credit company already provided to assist 
the buyer. A private finance corporation, 
indeed, now appears with each large real- 
estate development as naturally as for- 
merly a renting office did. 

What does this mean? 

It means first, that those modern dwell- 
ings, with plumbing, electric lights, gas 
ranges, steam or hot-water heating, de- 
tached upon the ground, pleasing to the 
eye, are cheap—cheaper than dwellings 
ever were before by the test of their avail- 
ability to people of average means. Wage 
earners can afford to buy them. It is 
cheaper to buy than to rent. 

Second, it means that we have a surplus 
power in houses. We can build them even 
faster than people can be found who will 
put forth the effort to possess them. Thus, 
as with motor cars, emphasis passes from 
production to salesmanship; and credit 
selling in the same way is justified on the 
ground that the man who can be induced to 
buy and occupy a better house—one that a 
few years ago would have been above his 
means—will exert himself more by reason 
of possessing it. 

As of 1920, the Bureau of the Census 
published a survey of homes, with compari- 
sons running back for thirty years. Ex- 


cluding farms, the proportion of all homes | 


owned had risen from 37 per cent in 1890 to 
41 per cent in 1920. This is notable progress 
in ownership, and yet not so much as you 


might have expected. Three facts are to be | 
considered. First, during that period of | 


thirty years we received 18,000,000 empty- 
handed immigrants, all renters to begin 
with. Second, there occurred during the 
same time an intensive growth of cities, and 
along with that, of course, an increase of 
apartment and tenement house life. Third, 
during the war period private building was 
suspended. In view of these facts, any 
increase at all in the proportion of homes 
owned is astonishing. 


New Construction in 1925 


And the figures of 1920 are already old. | 


Since then construction has proceeded at 
an amazing rate. The war deficit has been 
made good and still it continues. In 1924 
building contracts were placed to the value 
of more than $4,500,000,000. The con- 
tracts for new homes alone amounted to 
more than $2,000,000,000, and the floor 
space thereunder was 422,000,000 square 
feet. Construction in 1925 was still greater, 
rising again to original figures. In order to 
imagine it you need some scale of immen- 
sity. For example, the value of new con- 
struction in the one year 1925 was roughly 
equal to one-fifth of our net expenditures in 
the World War. By net expenditures one 


means the total outlay, less loans to the | 


Allies, repayable. 

And along with this new construction oc- 
cur two movements of people. One is a 
movement in the cities from older buildings 
to new and better apartments at higher 
rents; the other is a centrifugal movement 
to suburban dwellings. 

In any graphic representation of current 
industrial activity the two Himalayan 
peaks would be building and motor-vehicle 
production. This is not an accidental asso- 
ciation of mountains. From the extraor- 
dinary ease with which anyone of certified 
earning power now may acquire both a 
house and a motor car a change is taking 
place in the scheme of living. In 1920 this 
was already apparent to the statistical eye 
of the Census. It reported that from 1910 
to 1920 the population of thirty-two central 
cities had increased 25 per cent, but during 
the same period population in the adjacent 
territory of those cities increased more than 
30 per cent. In specific cases it was empha- 
sized. 
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RED HAT 
GASOLINE 
Many Spread Red 
Eagle Independents 
carry Red Hat gas- 
oline—an independ- 
ent brand of U.S. 
Motor Fuel Specifi- 
cation. (Only they 


can sell it.) 


/ & 1 
REGUS. PATOFFICE 


Ai Hh 


\ A J HEN you are at home, you 
patronize your local inde- 


pendent oil man because you know 
he is a dependable source of sup- 
ply for gasoline and oil. 

Sothat you may recognize equally 
reliable independents when you 
tour, they are identified by the sign 
of the Spread Red Eagle. Thus local 
success and reputation is nationally 


_—~ extended, and through free compe- 


Dew 


tition, quality maintained and 
prices stabilized for the benefit of 
{the public. 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN_OF AMERICA 
624 South Michigan Avenue as + \ Chicago, Illinois 


ee ee aa eatas 


= eens 
Sy 


NOTE:—A non-profit organization conducting “a. publicity campaign in the 
interest. of Independent Oil. By the sign of the Spread Red Eagle you will 
ee know the oil men who: are truly independent. . 4 


1 Cash Payments 
« At Once 

Your first order pays 
you cash profits now — 
bonus credit extra. 


Choose Your 
¢ Territory 
Work where you please 
—you select your own 


field. 


3 A Growing 

¢ Business 

Each year your cash 
profits increase—re- 
newals do it. 


4 Write Your 

¢ Own Ticket 
You’re the boss; work 
where you please, when 
you want money, 


ae es 8 2 ff *Towun 
SN 


In this small space we 
cangive but the bare out- 
line of our offer. Send 
the coupon for the whole 


story. 

: CiBE Go: 
OU can earn extra money NOW. And now 
you can build a business that will pay you 

extra money for years to come. People you 

knowlike The Saturday Evening Post,The Ladies’ 

Home ‘fournal and The Country Gentleman, 

Many of them subscribe. More will be glad 

to subscribe if you, as our subscription repre- 

sentative, will forward their orders. Their 
orders will pay you cash now. Their renewals 
will pay you more cash year after year. Present 
profits; future profits—they’re all yours. For 
odd moments, earn $1.50 an hour and more. 

For full time, earn up to $6000.00 a year. 

We furnish all supplies and equipment. We 

tell you what to say. Earn as you learn, 

Build for the future. It’s easy. It pays. 


~ 


a 


ca 
4 The Curtis Publishing Company 
912 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mail This 


Coupon 7 Tell me ab h offer. I mak 
ell me about your cash offer, make no 
NOW! 4 promise to accept, but Id like to look it over. 


BE Non 


A Street or R. F. D. 
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Le ce ce es a SS 


State_ 2 


226 


446 


Lanes 


BUILT BY 
BALDWIN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CoO., 


‘thevd are the 


werehls, 


asnt it easy?” Y 


Veu yourself can put new Sash Cords in your 
windows in a few minutes of easy work. 
Simply follow the step-by-step, illustrated direc- 
tions on the back of the new, handy Silver Lake 
Package. A screwdriver is the only tool needed. 

Each package contains enough of the famous 
Silver Lake Window Cord for 4 new cords. It 
is the original solid braided Sash Cord, with the 
written 20-year guarantee. 

Keep a package of Silver Lake always on hand. 
Avoid the inconvenience of waiting for a busy 
workman to find time to come to your house, 
and save the labor charge by replacing broken or 
frayed cords yourself. Silver Lake Company, 
Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


50c the Package at Hardware an 


Alusic Schools, Colleges and 

Fnstitutions using Lllington 

Pianos are helping to make 

America more musical, Che 

approval of the Music School 

is asale guide when selecting 
a piano for the home 


Filington 
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CINCINNATI.O. 


Maes ic eM a 
© Directions for installing Silver Lake Window Sash Cord 


i] a 
road z 
5 


P1292, MEAS PIPIOIGT PLOS. idl 
LISD OD A AATS SS 


Follow illustrated directions 
on back of package. 


Silver Lake Sash Cord is obtainable 
for quantity use in 100-ft. hanks. 


Silver Lake Solid Braided Clothes- 
line (% Approval of Good House- 
keeping) can be obtained from your 
dealer in 50-ft., 75-ft., or 100-ft. 
lengths. 


d General Stores 


Silver Lake Sash Cord 


LOOK FOR THE NAME STAMPED ON 


EVERY FOOT OF CORD 
©S.L. Co., 1925 
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The population of New York City proper 
increased 18 per cent; that of its adjacent 
territory increased 28 per cent. The city 
population of Philadelphia increased like- 
wise 18 per cent; its suburban population 
within ten miles of the municipal limits 
increased 33 per cent. The city popula- 
tion of Cleveland increased 42 per cent; 
the population of its adjacent territory 
increased 86 per cent. In the past five 
years, since that view was taken, the move- 
ment undoubtedly has been much more 
active. 

A great deal of the notorious speculation 
in land is so explained. Land values are 
permanently changing. Imagine what 
would happen to land values if suddenly 
motor cars were not. 

Only thirty years ago the trolley line, 
more flexible than a steam railroad, so 
much cheaper and easier to build, opened 
the suburban vista. In the files of the illus- 
trated weeklies, about 1895, you will find 
pictures of trolley parties. Families or 
groups of friends, having chartered a car, 
adorned it with bunting, took on a band or 
some glee singers and treated themselves to 
a wild evening. There were trolley excur- 
sions for holidays and Sundays for which 
the newspapers printed maps and precise 
directions. 

On lakesides and wooded. hills amuse- 
ment parks first appeared. These were 
the frivolous aspects. There was much 
serious discussion of the trolley as an agency 
of social change. Not only did it pro- 
vide new forms of popular recreation; it 
made it possible for the industrial wage 
earner to live at a distance from the works. 
Habitations in the free air of the country- 
side; tasks by day in the cities. Here was a 
new life. And moreover, as Harper’s 
Weekly said, addressing itself to the scan- 
dal that New York was behindhand, 
“Nothing but the trolley system, so far as 
yet known, will permit this sort of subur- 
ban exploitation.” 


The Arithmetic of Incentive 


At that time the motor vehicle was so 
far as yet unknown. In that year 300 
motor cars were built, all more or less weird. 
The annual production now is at the rate 
of one to each twenty-five of the whole 
population. 

Thirty years ago the annual expenditure 
for highway improvement was less than 
$50,000,000. Now it is more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. The effect of fine highways 
and cheap motor cars upon land has been to 
create original values. 

Land that was formerly of no value for 
any purpose, as on the remote seashore, be- 
comes very desirable for summer dwellings. 
One way, you see, in which prosperity 
makes capital. 

In the motor-vehicle industry you have 
the whole analysis of how and why 
machine production, under an ideal of pro- 
gressive division, is and must be the miracu- 
lous servant of a democratic society. Great 
production and great wealth are as one 
thing to another—the two terms of one 
formula. 

Industry offers its richest private re- 
wards to those who by method and imag- 
ination succeed in reducing the costs of 
manufacture and press satisfaction down- 
ward through the social structure. Henry 
Ford, with his idea of an automobile for 
every family, is the familiar example. Ten 
years ago this was treated as a fantasy. 
Already it is visible. 

There is now a motor registration for 
every 6.3 persons in the country. The 
average number of persons per American 
family is 4.3. 

Great production cannot be for the few; 
it is necessarily for the many. And the 
arithmetic of incentive is simple. A profit 
of 10 per cent on 1,000,000 cars at $500 
each is 100 times greater than a profit of 10 
per cent on 1000 cars at $5000 each. And 
the illustration will lie close to the fact. 
The proportion of $5000 cars to the total 
produced is probably not more than one to 
1000. 
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The distribution of motor cars by pr 
classes in 1912 and 1924 was as follows; | 


1912 19; 
PER CENT PER ¢ 
OF TOTAL 


Cars under $1000 each... .. 43.8 
Cars between $1000 and $2000. . 47.7 
Cars between $2000 and $3000... 2.9 
Cars above $3000. ....... 5.6 

"Total sice., sus foulay oe eee 100.0 


In twelve years the proportion of ¢ 
priced under $1000 has risen from my 
less than half to nearly three-qusaies 
the total output of the motor-vehicle 
dustry; in the same time cars selling ab; 
$3000 have fallen from more than a 
twentieth of the total to hardly more 
one one-hundredth part of it. Thus mo 
cars have been pressed downward from: 
top; they circulate each year on a lo 
stratum. That is how it comes that our, 
nual automobile bill is $8,000,000,000, 
vided as $2,000,000,000 for cars ¢ 
$6,000,000,000 for gas, oil, accessories, 
pairs, everything pertaining thereto s; 
the cost of roads. The distribution 
urban, suburban and rural. There | 
6,500,000 American farms. In 1924 th 
were 4,500,000 automobiles on farms, 
gether with 370,000 tractors. | 


Making More to Spend More 


You may be sure that if this had not 
curred, that if the automobile had bh 
imagined only for the few and cireula 
exclusively at the top of the social str 
ture, our political dilemmas would bey 
different. | 

As with automobiles, so with all ot 
things of use and desire—houses, garme} 
shoes, furniture, decorations, convenien' 
radios, objects, vanities, colors and { 
tures. The anxiety of industry, for its ¢ 
profit, is to force increasing quanti 
downward through the pyramid of dema 
and it succeeds so well that the problen 
keeping up appearances passes to 
merely rich. They are scandalized bys 
competition. The barber, the mason ; 
the banker may all have limousines, ; 
one is so like another that at a little: 
tance you cannot distinguish. Competil 
in things, in standards of living leads : 
to competition in manners and culti 
This, however, is a thought beyond | 
statistical understanding. | 

We are a nation of prodigals, perha 
With so much ecstasy of spending and I 
ing, there has come an end to saving? 

You might think so. It is not t 


24,000,000 automobiles, of which 6,000, 
have worn out, 1,000,000 are lost and 
000,000 are in use, and that the cos' 
cars alone has been 3:40,000,000,000, you 
staggered. But it is only spectacular. — 
arenotin the least staggered by the fact t 
the amount of life insurance in foree ha: 
creased more than $40,000,000,000 in 
same period. It is more than six ti 
what it was in 1900. Savings-bank dep¢ 
are nearly four times what they wel! 
1900, and the number of savings-bank: 
positors has more than doubled. 

The assets of building-and-loan ass¢ 
tions are more than five times what t 
were in 1900. i 

Add our loans to foreign countries, W) 
run as high as $1,000,000,000 in one y 
and the fact that we are reducing the 
tional war debt out of taxes at the ra 
more than $500,000,000 a year, and 
will not say we spend everything. Wel 
not forgotten how tosave. We have lea) 
how. 

Saving is not hoarding, nor is hoar' 
saving. Under an idea of unlimited F 
perity there is a new way of sav 
Wherein it differs from the old way, 
the Old World way, is subtle to state 
yet fundamental in meaning. The ol 
of saving is to spend less than yo! 
Our way of saving is to make more 
spend. It is illustrated in the charact 
reactions of the individual. The E 

(Continued on Page 228) 


i) THE : 
“BROADWAY”\ 
Rim-Wind—Rim-Set 


j 

| $1250 
| THE 
“MANHATTAN” 
im-Wind—Rim-Set 


$15 


THE “ERIE” 
sever: -Wind, $8.50 


f 
! 
1 


FOR EVERY CAR, 
_ business, pleasure, or 
B truck, a clock has 
become a necessity. 
*#@ Neither the full 
ell pleasures nor the 
Mveniences of motoring can be 
ralized without one. 


The Phinney-Walker, unlike any 
ther automobile clock, is both 
tound and set by the rimand runs 12 
ays on one winding. In15 yearsthese 
¢markable time-keepers have been 
> perfected that we guarantee them 
Zainst vibrations, shocks and tem- 
erature changes. 


250 West 57th Street 


BINNEY. Y.WALKER 
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PHINNEY-WALKER 


RIM WIND- RIM SET 


Note also these important features: 


1. Accurate 

2. Beautifully made in every detail; 
finished in polished nickel 

3. Easily regulated without remov- 
ing from the instrument board 

4. A production of “specialists in 
fine automobile clocks” 


For every type of car there is a 
Phinney-Walker model at a reason- 
able price. Each will be quickly and 
neatly installed by your accessory 
dealer. If you do not find what you 
want, please mail the coupon below 
for full information. 


PHINNEY-WALKER CO., INC. 


New York City 
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To whom 
should you 
give a 


PHINNEY-WALKER 


RIM-WIND, RIM-SET 


CLOCK? 


THE COMMUTER 


who meets trains 


THE BUSINESS MAN 
who keeps appointments 


THE WOMAN 


who has social engagements 


THE TOURIST 
who wants to “get there’’ 


THE PARENT 
who takes the children to school 
THE DOCTOR 


whose time is precious 


THE NEW 
“BOULEVARD” 
$1750 
Phinney-Walker model 
e luxe 
Guaranteed to be un- 

usually accurate. 


Easiest clock in the 
world to wind. 


Can be installed quick- 
ly—no holes to cut. 


— — — ‘Mail This Coupon Today-— — — 


PHINNEY-WALKER CO., INC., 250 West 57th St., New York: 


r 
| Please send me your interesting free booklet and infor- | 
mation regarding the Phinney-Walker clock most suit- 
| able for the following make of car: | 


Name = 


Street : City 


to 
bdo 
oO 
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I Needed So Much Money 
I’m mighty glad 
chose as I did— 


HEN W.H.VEALE of New York decided to 

study at oneof the foremost medical schools, 
he was, to put it bluntly, up against it for funds. 
He investigated many plans which seemed to 
promise him good money—quickly—and chose 
the Curtis offer. 
(his first with us) he made more than $600.00. 
Naturally enough, after that, he decided to sell 
us all the time he could spare from his studies— 
because ‘in Curtis work he can make, he says, 
“the greatest amount of money.” 


How Much Extra Money Do You Need? 


Over the country, hundreds of up-and- 
doing men and women would tell you what 
Veale does—that Curtis work pays. 
Many have earned as high as $1.50 to 
$2.00 in a Sale hour. Mrs. William E. 
Young of Pennsylv: inia earned $4.00 in 
less than two hours after receiving our 
reply to her inquiry. 


(nt 
The Curtis Publishing Company Get all the 
974 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


What is your offer? I’m interested, but I don’t promise to 


accept. 


Name__ = 


In a single summer vacation 


In your spare time, right in your own 
neighborhood, you, too, can earn easy ex- 
tra dollars. as a subscription represent- 
ative of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. If you are serious about want- 
ing more money you can’t do less than 
invest a two-cent stamp! 


FAG Size 


Street_— 


Mail the 


City 


and the Doctors 


Doctors the world over are more and more 
recognizing Sauerkraut as one of the most 
valuable health foods offered man. Many 
English, German, Austrian, American and 
even French physicians praise its virtues. 


Dr. William Brady, the well known writer 
and physician, in answer to the question: 

“Is Sauerkraut of any benefit in one’s diet?” 
says: “Sauerkraut is rich in calcium (lime) 
content; the average American urban dietary 
is poor in calcium. Sauerkraut serves about 
as well as milk, buttermilk, sour milk or any 
of the proprietary fermented milk products or 
the bacterial cultures for maintaining a thriv- 
ing colony of lactic bacilli in the intestine. 


“Lactic fermentation in the intestine is a 
wholesome or healthful process because it 
keeps the field unfavorable to the multipli- 
cation of the bacteria responsible for putrefactive de- 
composition. And most important 0; 
all, Sauerkraut is darn good eating.”’ 


We have prepared a booklet “‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food’’ which gives 
many exact quotations from doctors, 
scientists and dietitians, on the 
healthfulness of Sauerkraut. 

This booklet also gives 49 ways of 
preparing this delicious and appetiz- 
ing food. Send for it. It’s Free. 


National Kraut Packers Association 


. Dept. P-3 Clyde, Ohio 


Coupon 


The purchase of a Se- 
curity Tron assures you 
five years’ continuous 
service and freedom 
from worry. More than 
that, its even balance, 
its tapered nose and its 
exceptional heat hold- 
ing qualities make iron- 
ing easier. Its scientific 
construction also means 
less current used. See 
it at your dealer’s. 


Security Appliances are 
sold at electrical and hard- 
ware stores or sent.prepaid 
from factory at prices 
shown. Complete catalog 
on request. 


SECURITY PAD 


Also manufacturers of 
Peerless Electric Iron, 
0 


SECURITY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
2631-41 Canton St., Chicago 


ecurit 


HEATING APPLIANCES 


| Then Decide! 
| 
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(Continued from Page 226) 
who finds his outgo exceeding his income 
says, ‘I must spend less,’ and he does 
spend less, thereby causing ends to meet 
again. When the American makes that 
same disgusting discovery he naturally 
says, “I must make more,’’ and he does 
make more in order that he may continue 
to spend. He makes even more than he 
spends, as the statistical evidence proves. 
Our national savings represent not a defi- 
cit of satisfactions but a surplus of produc- 
tion. Never was a state of society like this. 
But in any regard, what of things as 
things? Do we exist for the sake of multi- 
plying them in an aimless, endless manner? 
What isthe ultimate meaning of prosperity? 
The word is a compound of two Latin 
roots—for and hope. Therefore fulfillment. 
Hoping is individual. The first implications 
of prosperity are personal. But the word 
has come latterly to be used more in the 
impersonal manner, like “production,” 
“consumption” or “distribution”— hard, 
horizontal words that comprehend all means 
to human welfare and leave the senses cold. 
It signifies a state of activity, a temporal 
condition of people as a whole; yet what is 
signified is invisible as a whole, owing to its 
magnitude and complexity. Hence those 
mathematical devices by which we try to 
define and visualize its features. 
Nevertheless, the fruits of prosperity 
must be personal. The extent to which the 
individual is able to realize his hopes is the 
fact of supreme importance. Only, of what 
values are human hopes constructed? Ma- 
terial things come first. This is for the rea- 
son not that we value them more but 
because the body has prior rights. Still, if 
these were the only fruits, we should be in 
danger perhaps of losing ourselves to things. 
There are those who ask, ‘‘ What is the good 


| of so many things?” And there is a cult of 


those who disesteem success as an attitude of 
the mind, forgetting that they live by suc- 
cess, either their own or that of others, and 
owe to it the leisure they employ in criticism. 

All the same, the question is sound. 
What can be the good of so many things un- 
less at last they serve to increase the sum 
of leisure and life? . The truth is, they do. 
Prosperity does. Look for it not at the top 
but at the bottom. 

Besides that necessity of industry to keep 
the total wage fund rising in order that peo- 
ple may have the means with which to buy 
an increasing product of divisible goods, 
there is another that has not been men- 
tioned: By the same principle, industry is 
obliged to provide people with more leisure 
in order simply that they may have the time 
in which to enjoy and consume the goods. 

If the hours of labor were twelve a day 
and the days of labor were seven a week, as 
has sometimes been the case, as it was, for 
example, in Germany at the beginning of 
her industrialism, when only the hours of 
divine worship were exempt from labor, 
the product of industry could not be sold. 
People would work like that, if necessary, to 
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indorsing. On one occasion a man was 
very insistent, and I’ll never forget what 
father said: 

“T think too much of you as a friend, 
George, even if I did break my set rule this 
once. You know yourself, nothing will ruin 
a friendship quicker than borrowing and 
loaning money. Indorsing does the same 
thing. Outside of the fact you are asking 
me to assume a risk which the bank itself is 
unwilling to take, if anything goes wrong I 
simply couldn’t afford to keep that much 
money on deposit ready to meet the note.” 

“But you wouldn’t have to. You would 
simply indorse it as a favor to me and forget 
it. You would never have to pay the note.” 

Instead of money, I’m afraid father lost 
another friend, but he explained again to 
me how insidious the practice is, by show- 
ing that when a man indorses he doesn’t 
figure he’ll ever have to pay, and yet in 


a 
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sustain their bodies, but not for mu 
anything else—not for motor cars, 
For if they did, when could they go n 
ing? Therefore it is not only that» 
must be kept high and rising as the pr 
of industry grows, leisure also mu 
crease proportionately. 

You may test the truth of this by : 
of imagination corresponding to tha 
formed in respect of the wage prir 
Imagine a proposal to put the ho 
American industry back to where 
were a few years ago. Labor would o 
Industry would object still more. To 
would tremendously injure the stz 
business. Organized labor no doubt { 
itself wholly responsible for the spre 
the eight-hour day in American ind 
Yet its efforts must have been futile er 
but for that necessity within indus’ 
increase the use and possession of t 

Again the statistical eye. You canr 
it otherwise. A curve to represer 
course of wages and another to rep 
the hours of labor would be seen to 
oppositely, one rising and the other f 

As recently as 1914 the proportion 
industrial wage earners working fift 
hours or more a week was 75 per cent 
years later it had fallen to 35 per cer 
1921 it was 22.5 per cent. A fall 
three-quarters of the total to less tha 
quarter in seven years, and it is still f 

The proportion of all industrial 
earners in factories working eight he 
less per day in 1909 was below 8 pei 
In 1921 it was 51.5 per cent. A ris 
less than one-tenth to more than or 
in twelve years; and it is still rising 

That is leisure. But there is more 
also. Other facts are illuminating. T] 
is luminous: 

In its statistical bulletin for last Se 
ber the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
pany, whose business is with the ind 
workers, calls attention to the ine 
longevity of wage earners and their fa 
The average expectation of life at b 
industrial families in the year 192 
55.5 years. In 1911 it had been onl 
years. Nine years added to the a 
life of the industrial population! ~ 

The statistician becomes for once 
late in the common language. 

“Who,” he asks, “fourteen yea 
could have predicted an extension of 
one-fifth in the longevity of the 
earning population by the end of 192 
tensive and continuous public-healt 
and the rise in living standards for th 
of the population, however, have 
about a more remarkable improven 
the health conditions than has occu 
any similar period in human history 

There is saving, not hoarding, ar 
save like this may spend. There i 
also that an abundance of things m¢ 
abundance of life. + 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two ar 


Mr. Garrett. The second will appear in 
issue. of 


just a moment what was once a fa\ 
turn into a formidable monetary li 
When concrete examples of larg 
arising from the evil of indorsing 
have occurred, father has ne 
call them to my attention, so thi 
wild oxen, even black ones, could 
me to a desk to make an indor 
I only hope father never calls upon 
such an accommodation. I realize 
him a great deal, but I really couldn 
myself to indorse his note. I nev 
forgotten that original lesson; 
ences sear themselves into the 
It is almost ten years ago, but Ist 
that telegram and letter. I am 
them in case I ever have a son. If 
anything to say about it, he | 
fourth generation in our family 
never indorsed in his life.” 
—HiraM B 


YE LAND 


;, although they shared some of their 
aings with him. 
en this youngster was old enough to 
money, which was when he reached 
re of seven, there was too much need 
dicine for his mother and food for all 
snd any of his earnings on toys. He 
yap with an utterly unsatisfied yearn- 
r two things—a little steam engine 
toy sailing boat. 
jwas past middle age when he got one 
good breaks in life. He made a suc- 
sl invention. Fortune smiled on him 
ow he pays an income tax which goes 
yix figures. 
1e first time that man came into this 
’ the president of the toy shop told 
he put in the entire day looking over 
dering steam engines and sailing 
» We had at that time the first of these 
achts which are made by three sea- 
men. The price asked for it was 
| He bought that little yacht and 
archased one or more expensive toy 
severy year since. He never asks the 
of anything. He just says, ‘I’ll take 
md that and that.’ He also plays 
Claus to many children that he never 
‘children who write letters to Santa 
and send them here thinking this is 
sCringle’s headquarters.”’ 
/s are no respecters of race, color, 
t or past conditions of servitude. 
shave friends and playmates in all 
tof life. President Coolidge is a par- 
ilevotee. Lincoln visited a Washing- 
ly shop so frequently that it became 
i. in the capital as Lincoln’s Toy Shop 
lunmished the theme for at least one 
wtic tale about the Great Emanci- 
The late Theodore Roosevelt was 
ridously fond of toys, and spent hun- 
of dollars and much of his precious 
every year in one of New York’s toy 
)) When Caruso lived, he and his little 
ter Gloria would spend hours playing 
pysin a certain toy shop, and never did 
vave without buying a new supply of 
‘ings. Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pick- 
gloria Swanson and Jackie Coogan 
livisit New York without making gen- 
| purchases of toys for the babes in 
lvood. 
fen Mary not only loves toys but she 
them. Recently she made-and sent 
|grandchildren, the offspring of the 
intess Lascelles, Princess Mary, sev- 
oxes of playthings, including many 
tvelvet rabbits and elephants. 


N 
\ 


. & 


pa Pharaoh as Santa Claus 


the Egyptian section of the London 
$m there is evidence, in the form of 
_lummies, that Papa Pharaoh played 
Claus to the little princes and prin- 
‘of his kingdom. 

} children of ancient Rome and Greece 
have so large an assortment of toys 
Jose from as has the modern Amer- 
oy or girl, but they did manage to 
/‘ausement with balls made of leather 
faffed with hair or straw, jointed dolls 
by strings, miniature furniture and 
inepins. Toy wagons are so old that 
‘itty. Aristophanes, who wrote in 
.C., mentions them in his scrolls. 
excavating at Utica, Tunis, recently, 
Hen found bottles from which Punic 
"s fed their babies. These bottles 
turiously decorated with laughing 
ainted on either end of the nipple, 
jsmiling mouth below, intended per- 
) represent the mother’s face. 

H>8 in toys change from time to time. 
‘eep step with progress in commercial 
4 as social lines. The toy automobile 
inty years ago is as different from 
y motor car of today as the first 
Hpropelled horseless carriage is from 
‘dern, aluminum-bodied, four-wheel- 
high-powered car of 1925. 

greatest progress in toys has been 
ithe mechanical division. The older 
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boy has little time for the primitive toy 
trains that have to be shoved or pulled 
about on the parlor floor. He wants an 


electrically driven or mechanically propelled | 


train that runs on a sectional track, across 


bridges, through tunnels and on sidetracks. | 


Nor is he satisfied to play with a little | 


stationary engine under which he ean place | 
no fire or out of which comes not the sizzle 


of steam. He wants one of those engines 
which have generating plants, real fly- 


wheels, whistles that blow and belts that | 


can be hitched to a real miniature buzz 
saw, or a derrick, or what not. In other 
words, the modern American boy wants a 
toy with which he can do things or with 
which he can imitate feats accomplished by 
his brother or his father in the steel mill or 
the foundry or the machine shop. 

Is it any wonder then that the toy makers 
of the world are making for American con- 
sumption toy engines and toy railroad 


systems that cost as much as $300? And | 
is it any wonder that the toy-making fam- | 
ilies of Europe which hand down their little | 


industries from one generation to another 
make dolls for American girls which com- 


mand prices as high as $150—dolls that | 
walk, wink, blink, ery and do everything | 


else that a real live baby does except talk? 


Toys Made in America 


The toy makers of Europe no longer ex- 
port great quantities to the United States. 


In fact 80 per cent of the playthings sold in | 
America today are American made. Prior | 
to the war we imported from Germany, | 


France and Italy 35 to 40 per cent of our 
toys. Now American manufacturers export 
as many playthings as they import. 

Toy makers long ago placed toys under 
three definite classifications—amusement 
toys, educational toys and athletic or 
body-building toys. 


When the wise toy-shop keeper is asked, | 


“What shall I get for Johnny or Mary 
Jane’”’ he does’not attempt to guide the 
parent to that section of his store where the 
most expensive toys are kept. He looks at 


Johnny or Mary Jane as would a physician | 


who had been called in to diagnose a child- 
ish ailment. If the cheeks of the boy or girl 
are wan and pinched, he directs the parent 
to the athletic department and suggests 
roller skates, jump ropes, swings, sleds or 
some other plaything which will help develop 
the physical side of a boy or girl. 

If the child has an outdoor look, he takes 
it for granted that Johnny or Mary Jane is 


getting all the exercise he or she needs, so | 
he guides the parent to the educational | 4 


division, where there are games, black- 
boards, modeling sets, crayons and paint- 
ing outfits, construction sets and scores of 
other toys which aid in the mental develop- 
ment of children. 

One of the best known and best beloved 
toy-store proprietors in this country has in 
his possession thousands of letters from 
grateful parents who took his advice in the 
selection of playthings for their children. 
This man loves children, and although he 
conducts one of the most exclusive toy shops 
in the world, he will permit none of his small 
army of clerks to interfere with children who 
want to play with anything in his store. 

“This is a toy shop,” he tells his help- 
ers, “‘and toys are playthings. How can a 
child tell whether he likes a toy until he has 
tried it? Let them play all they like. But, 
mind you, don’t let any of them get hurt!” 

I was in this man’s store recently and in 
my travels from one department to an- 
other I came to the play room. Here I was 
rather amazed to find more than a score of 
little boys and girls on hobby horses, in 
automobiles, racing about on velocipedes, 
running electric trains and shouting ecstat- 
ically at the tops of their voices. 

Wise mothers, knowing this toy dealer’s 


love for children and the children’s love for | 


toys, now make it a practice to park their 
progeny there while they go out to do an 


| 
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STANLEY 
SUPERVAC 


Me New non-breakable Vacuum Bottle 
with the Triple Guarantee 


© Three Reasons why the - >» 
eNew Stanley Super-Vac 
15 the best Uncuum Bottle made, 


- <@«'| Guaranteed fo heep 
Contents Hot for 18 hrs. 
Cold for 36 hrs.» +> 


Me Outer Case 
and the Inner 
Porcelain lined 


le are made 
Bol Elect~ 


of « Steel 


and are: * 
Quaranteed 


OU have always thought of a vacuum bottle as something fragile — 
something that some jolt or jar might break and ruin or lose its 
liquid contents. There is no need of risking such disappointment now. 


The NEW STANLEY SUPER VAC is guaranteed to 
carry safely your favorite beverage — hot or cold 


T’S the vacuum, not the material, which holds the temperature in- 
tact. Then why not make the bottle of enduring steel? This has 
been done. Within the last few months a recently developed process 
has made possible an improved, efficient, all steel bottle which per- 
mits an absolute triple guarantee—that it will retain temperature— 
that it will not break or leak. The first cost is the last cost and the 
expense and annoyance of buying new parts are eliminated. 


“Out-of-Door Cookery”, containing valuable recipes for 
camp cooking and picnic luncheons, sent Free upon request 


STANLEY INSULATING CO. 


CHRISTMAS GLOW 


MONOGRAM —the gift unique for the car—recalls 
the spirit of the giver not only once, but thousands 
of times. 

A virgin white Pedrara Onyx Ball, (imported from Old 
Mexico). When lighted, your choice of four different 
tinted bulbs to reflect one’s driving moods—red— 
blue—green—or pink. Casting its soft cheerful glow 


Dept. 12 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


THERYEARGROUN D 


across the instrument board without distracting the 
driver—it adds that last needed touch of finish, beauty 
and refinement to the inside of the car. 

Also Unilluminated Locking Gear Shift Balls made in 
gorgeous colored Onyx. MONOGRAM—the only 
original—tops this year’s holiday shopping list. Sold 
by all good car and accessory dealers everywhere. 


THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 
Automotive Products 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
Export Department: Cable Address, Genaco 


onocRaM 


ORIGINAL 
SELF LOCKING 2) RADIATOR CAP 


CHICAGO 


IMPORTED ROYAL ONYX BALL~ ENDS 


yically Welded 


not to break - - 
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Past the 
Million Mark 


By the time this advertisement 
appears in print, the circulation of 
The Country Gentleman will have 
passed the million mark. 


This is the response of the American 
farm family to the first farm paper 
which had the vision to break frankly 
with the past, and to adapt its policy 


to the new conditions which rule on 


the farm today. 


On August 22nd, the last weekly issue 
of The Country Gentleman, the net 
paid circulation was 808,407. With 
November, its third issue as a monthly, 
the circulation hovered about the 
million mark—the result of a wholly 
spontaneous inrush of subscriptions 
from farm men and women all over 
the country. 


On August 29th, in announcing the 
new monthly Country Gentleman, we 
stated that we had adopted certain 
changes to make The Country Gen- 
tleman “the foremost publication in 
America for those whose homes, or 
whose interests, are in the country.” 


By the verdict of its readers, it has 
reached this goal—in less than four 
short months. 


seQUNtTY (jentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 


afternoon’s shopping. They know that the 
children will be in no danger of getting lost 
and that it would require a glib-tongued 
kidnaper to entice them away from that 
juvenile heaven. 

The owner of the toy shop has a great 
deal of respect for the judgment of children. 

“Tf a father or mother comes in with a 
little boy or girl and says, ‘Now pick out 
anything you want,’ it is a pretty safe bet 
that the child will select one of the most 
expensive toys in the shop,” he said. “‘And 
if I see children lose interest in a toy after 
playing with it only a few minutes, that’s 
my tip to go easy on my next order for that 
particular plaything. On the other hand, if 
I see several boys and girls interested in a 
certain toy, that’s like a market tip from 
a trusted banker—I put in an immediate 
order for more of the same kind of toys.”’ 

This dealer told me that women never 
outgrow their love for dolls. That explains 
in a measure why more than $50,000,000 
was spent for dolls in the United States in 
1924. It also throws some light on the 
question of what becomes of the 1,500,000 
dolls that one manufacturer alone sells 
every year. Evidence in support of this 
dealer’s statement was furnished recently 
in Chicago, when all the clubwomen of the 
city were invited to bring their dolls and 
participate in a doll pageant. There was 
an enormous outpouring of women in re- 
sponse to the invitation. Some carried two 
dolls and some crinoline creations which had 
been in their families for generations. 
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I know a woman of mature years who h 
one of the finest collections of domestie a) 
imported dolls in America. She spends 
great deal of her spare time dressing a 
redressing her little charges. Shehasanar 
for each and finds much comfort in her chil 
less middle age in the companionship of the 
wax babes. 

Toys also play their little parts on t 
world’s stage just as well as in the world 
make-believe. They are the tools of seie 
tists in illustrating astronomical 4; 
meteorological phenomena; they play i 
portant réles in many big lawsuits 
illustrating just how accidents or murd 
occurred; they are sometimes the sec 
companions of grim-visaged men engag 
in the so-called civilized art of war. Bs: 

There is a brittle little blond doll th 
saw service in the Australian army duri 
the late unpleasantness. She was present 
as a mascot to an American boy w 
sailing away in 1914. He laughed | 
tucked it inside his tunic, but beca 
niece gave it to him as a talisman, he 
kept it with him. Together the 
Egypt, the Dardanelles, England 
and Belgium. Then one day at G 
piece of Turkish shrapnel with the 
‘‘name”’ on it came whizzing thro 
The brittle little blonde stood bet 
soldier guardian and the steel. He 
but the doll saved his life. They 
ried off the field together on t 
stretcher, convalesced in the same be 
went over the top again together. 
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_ Iwo women met by a silverware window 


q 


ROOMS: New Yorx, Cuicaco, San Francisco. 


One was depressed by the burden of Christ- 
mas shopping—the endless, tiresome search 
for just the right gifts for her many friends 
and relatives. 


The other, with the serene face, had just 
come out of the silverware store—her shop- 
ping search at an end. They compared 
notes. 


“Why, selecting the right things isn't 
so dificult after all,’’ said the happy shop- 
pete) Youssce,“1 madé)a-discovery.” 1 
thought over the question of what my 
friends really needed and would really ap- 
preciate this Christmas. And I found that 
nearly every one of them lacked certain 
important pieces of silverware. 


“So I selected the gifts in 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate—a dozen salad forks for 
one, a handsome dessert server for another 
and for a third one of those smart Utility 


Trays with the twenty-six ‘silverware es- 
sentials.’ Fred and Elizabeth and I joined 
forces in giving father and mother a com- 
plete new table service—vegetable dishes, 
platters, coffee set and even goblets to 
match the knives, forks and spoons. 
You'd be surprised how reasonable in 
price this fine silverware is."’ 

“I'm glad we met,”’ said the first woman. 

She turned into the silverware store. 

You will find in the holiday displays of 
“1847 Rogers Bros."’ a beauty and variety 
that will make shopping a pleasure. You 
cannot say “Merry Christmas’’ more effec- 
tively than with gifts of this finest silver- 
plate, which has been used and loved by 
fastidious hostesses for more than three- 
quarters of a century. Through the years 
its durability has been accepted everywhere. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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SILVER CO. 


- 
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Canapa: INTERNATIONAL Sitver Company or Canapa, Liuutep, Hamirton, OnTARIO 


Tue Urinity Tray, both silver rack and serving 
tray, 15 4 convenient way to purchase 1847 Rogers 


Bros. Silverplate. It contains the ** silverware 
essentials’’—6 dinner knives, 6 dinner forks, 
6 table spoons, 6 tea Spoons, 1 butter knife and 1 
sugar shell. Price with hollow handle knives, 
$32.10—with solid handle knives, $26.10. 


Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense, a booklet 
full of suggestions for successful entertain- 
ing, is free. Write for booklet ‘‘L-go."’ 
INTERNATIONAL Sitver Company, Dept: 
Meriden, Conn. F 
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Credenza Model Victrola 


See and hear this new Orthophonic 
Victrola. New in principle. New in 
design. New in construction. New in 
musical results. It marks the beginning 
of a new era in music reproduction and 
will prove a revelation to you. 


Victor Talking 
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What to give for Christmas! It mustn’t 
be expensive but it must mean something 
to your friends. Can you think of anything 
that can get closer to the heart or keep that 7 
heart warm for so long as just the right 
music? How can you give the right music? 
You can buy a slip from your dealer which 
will permit your friends to make their own 
selection. 
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Stir some woman's heart! 


Possibly you’ve overlooked a gift of engaging youth and grace—a boot so deftly designed that 
charm—a pair of those smart, voguish Zippers _ it brings out every pretty curve of ankle and 
. - « Give her footwear loveliness arch. Give her convenience in fas 
for the wet and slushy day. Give | for MEN tening, health and protection. — 

her the classic boot that smart fash- and CHILDREN, too A present of Zippers is not only 
ion dictates as correct for the in- in the best of taste—it’s fashionable. 
clement occasion. Give her foot Fashionable to give and to wear. 
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Deo #eg A A. F a, i of a satisfied, busy 
“pars the By Rich Washburn ile ond porate ote 
ae of the prosperous person- 
drama: ality. You are 
‘ss and Cap- quite good na- 
The play is tured. On the 
‘he curtain whole, you feel 
sen! The yourself a unified 
ghts give example of physi- 
, gleam not cal well-being. 
‘t brilliance. Your economic 
sis the sixty- and social state of 
verformance health resents the 
ever-chang- idea that at pres- 
artoire com- ent you want to 
It is not a seek any doctors 
new drama. or even listen to 
are some them when they 
‘3 in the ar- rap on your door. 
at of the If perchance you 
old acts may feel doubt 
een shifted about your spirit- 
jome new ual well-being, 
has been you certainly are 
12d. New ac- all of one mind in 
pear; old the wisdom of 
shave new iss knowing that Con- 
ex gress and the Cap- 
‘the great istendaninseicinensiistealiiil itol cannot help 
‘can audi- you much there. 
omes down You have seen 
sles to take some comic, far- 
jowise voice =. | | i cical, futile and 
if discloses humiliating at- 
ails of the tempts to write 
; to come. your spiritual well- 
reat Amer- being into the 
idience en- pages of personal- 
ae element conduct statute 
lorise, even books. You are be- 
{ not much coming convinced 
vised today COPYRIGHT BY HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, D.C, that legislation 


which wanders 
away from the strictly confined business of running the nation, and so acting as a 
handmaiden to the second important character called administrative sense, has 
not been conspicuously successful anywhere, anytime. You want the least 
government possible at the smallest expense. You want it well done. You are 
tired of debate and petty politics. You do not trust it to get anywhere. You do 
not trust government by talk. 

And you, the great American audience, chief character in this new piece, 
prosperous and unified, are willing—at least while unified codperation is so much 
in contrast to the devastating squabbles within the other nations—to let well 
enough alone. Call it conservatism if one wishes. Label it as one pleases. It— 
at least, just now—is success and achievement. It puts fur coats on American 
working girls and rides factory workers to the gate in motor cars. Time enough 
to change the policy when it fails, when it breaks down, when it won’t run, when 
it stops accomplishment and achievement. The label of government is nothing. The 
machine that will run, the machine that will crank up and go, is everything—label it 

anything you like. 
‘Prosperity,’ says the great American audience in the first line of this play, “‘may not 
be equally divided, but may the heavens bear witness it is better than an adversity 
Yur program, sir! Get a program! Center OU which, because of disunity and squabbles such as we see in England, passes something 

a lease. Your program, madam!” Secretary of Commerce Hoover of an empty plate.” 
observer here in Washington with eyes keen and President Coolidge Arriv« So convincing are these opening lines of the sixty-ninth performance of that drama 


1 advertising 
) show. And then again, though the cur- 
already up, not even the actors them- 
‘have learned or even been allowed to 
e whole book of the play. 
| hands are reaching for programs of the 
.What purpose does a program serve? 
(7 entertain during intermissions. It 
sche cast of characters: It indicates 
ing of the réles this man or that will 
. It announces the acts and scenes. It 
($ something of the management. It 
€ the costumers and tells who attend to 
ge properties behind the scenes. It indi- 
she exits to be used in an emergency. It 
é the advertisements which give the atmos- 
€of the civilization in which we live. And 
(space is left over there is room to print a 
i] witticism. Therefore 


if toread fine print realizes that in the dramatis ing at the Department of the entitled Congress and Capitol that one of the biggest strategists of the minority party 
ee cecssthe most important character of ER Smee ns y sie oats Vices in Congress said, ‘‘ While the wheat crop of America succeeds and others fail, while the 
y—this sixty-ninth performance—an actor in President Dawes With His Ins workers are at their well-paid jobs, while the shafting spins, while industry looks like a 


te dominating all other performers. It is the er err nia Comparten safe bet to the investor, there is only one thing for us to do—that’s watchful waiting.” 


€e! Rub up your spectacles, audience! It is you who are playing a stellar réle Probably a nonpartisan and judicial view will affirm that judgment. That part of 
y scene of Congress and Capitol. It is you who are appearing in every climax. the great American audience which wishes to play a different lead in the play has 

‘bu who half unconsciously,-seldom asking for favor, making love almost not at probably diminished rather than increased since the last election. Were La Follette 

D tshadow everything else in this year’s production. to be restored to us with his grim faiths, for which even those who differed with him 
it is your character as the wise President and the wise cabinet member—for they could admire him, he would get less votes than he got a year ago. Were Davis to run 

1 all wise—and the wise senator and the wise congressman see it? It is the character again today, he would find himself at the head of a party more essentially split in spiritual 
PY 3 
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harmony between the conservative South and a Demo- 
cratic North, trying to seize upon that vague label of 
liberalism. 

It will be an unromantic and polite and rather business- 
like sixty-ninth performance if the great American audi- 
ence, which is not only an audience but also the player of 
the leading réle, continues to give the cues for almost all the 
lines of this play. 

One looks for the second character in the list of the 
dramatis persone of the new production. Does one find a 
character essentially congressional? On the contrary, one 
finds that the second principal character only enters at the 
other side of the stage—at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, And for some reason—probably a good one—the 
great American audience, which wants more government 
by administration and less government by talk, now real- 
izes not only that a congressional session is played at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue but that the executive end 
is, for the present, the more important of the two. The 
second réle in this new production is administrative sense. 
The actor who takes that part is Calvin Coolidge. 


Politics and Professional Critics 


INNER-PARTY gossip in Washington, the half-whis- 

pered voices of some observers and chroniclers say: 
“‘Coolidge’s honeymoon with the Presidency is over with 
the opening of this Congress. The third term is not a pos- 
sibility. His party is about to turn its back on him, or at 
least would like to. The king is passing! Long live some 
new king! Luck so far has broken always his way. It is true 
that everywhere in the country he is popular, but it is also 
true that everywhere, when his popularity is acknowl- 
edged, it is added, ‘In spite of the fact that he is not a 
truly great man and does not deserve it.’” 

The wife of a senator whispers as she moves near the 
receiving hostess: ‘‘My husband says that Coolidge is a 
tower of integrity and good sense, but that he will never be 
the man to oppose strong forces or go to pains to strip the 
covering from wrongdoers. He likes peace. He was 
brought up in that Massachusetts Murray Crane school 
which slept under the motto, ‘Don’t lie ever, but let sleep- 
ing dogs lie always.’” 

Someone else, who would like to be President himself, 
says: ‘‘This strange being, unknown and unfathomable, 
at least has one quality exposed to the gaze of everyone— 
he is a trench-warfare man. You will always find him in a 
dugout. Under no circumstance will you ever find him 
out in No Man’s Land. He is a typical Yankee politician. 
He is for nose counting. He is for regularity. He is for 
loyalty and reward. He promotes those who play regular. 
He forgets those who have any tendency to believe that 
the pasture just over the next fence is greener. He likes 
those who go out and bring in the maple sap through the 
snow.” 

My answer to all this—and it is a nonpartisan answer— 
is that the country is still extraordinarily satisfied to 
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The New Speaker of the House, Nicholas Longworth, 


Receiving the Gavel From Frederick H. Gillett 


neglect every one of the professional critics. I have learned 
after a long acquaintance with the capital to know that 
the capital is the national center of saying things which one 
wishes were so but are not. 

The Coolidge strength is not in good luck. Good luck, 
tripping by a personality, never drops much into any 
basket if the personality has no basket. Coolidge has 
always held the basket of patience, restraint and hard cool 
sense. 

If times come when this star of our new opening may 
wonder what distinguishes his performance from that of 
the lovable and loved Harding, than whom no finer soul 
ever lived, he may compare his own balance of intellectual 
and emotional nature with the nature of a man whose 
whole lifetime fabric of lovable emotional emphasis became 
a cargo too great for the intellectual vehicle to carry. 

With Coolidge, it may take some time to find under the 
layers the real Coolidge. But that discovery is worth 
something, for the kernel is rich in tenderness and is 
warm—as perhaps even his own nation, after a substantial 
acquaintance, does not yet know—with a delicious sense 
of humor—tart humor on occasions, generous affectionate 
humor even more often. 

There is something reminiscent of the classic Greek anec- 
dote in the story of the letter which came forth during the 
last campaign from one of the foreign embassies or lega- 
tions, and was sent to one of our weeklies, advocating the 
election of Davis. It is said that at the State Department 
there was a furor of outraged surprise. We have always 
been very fussy about the interference of foreign diplomats 
in our internal politics. There was the case of Sackville- 
West, the British Ambassador, who was recalled for just 
such doings. The letter was taken, the story relates, to 
Coolidge. He read it and:said nothing. 

The emissary of the State Department, unable to contain 
himself, burst out, ‘‘ Well, Mr. President, what shall wedo?”’ 

The President is reported 
to have replied, ‘‘Do? 
Well, since this letter didn’t 
advocate my election, I 
guess we’d better do noth- 
ing.” 

One evening a long docu- 
ment was sent to the White 
House by a cabinet officer 
for the President’s signa- 
ture. There was nothing 
urgent about it. The 
strange little smile came 
over the President’s face. 
He pressed a button and 
then, readingthedocument, 
signed it. 


A Free Actor 


EORGE,” said he to 
the negro messenger, 
“take this back to Mr. Sec- 
retary. Perhaps it’s a little 
late. But ring the bell until 
someone comes, Then say 
to the secretary at the 
door you must deliver this 
personally. If the house is 
dark just keep on ringing.” 
The negro left. His steps 
sounded softly away along 
the carpeted hall. 

“‘George!’’ the President 
called. The man returned. 

‘Perhaps the doorbell may not ring,” said the President, 
“so when you go, get a hammer out of the cellar.” 

Cold? Of course, if respect for any chatter—which has 
the same permanent value as last year’s mosquito hatch— 
is concerned, is considered of value, then Coolidge is cold. 
If a certain profound and personal and natural shyness, 
based perhaps upon full appreciation of the transitory 
nature of individual man, is counted in, then Coolidge is 
cold. But if the dedication of good sense—and he has a 
store of it—to the service of the nation is the test of a warm 
heart, what difference does it make that some little-souled 
politicians say, “The king will have no third term. Long 
live the unknown king!’” When all is said and done, the 
more they prove their point the more convincing will be- 
come the freedom and the power of this actor of the sixty- 
ninth national theater to hold the center of the stage by the 
full faith and consent of the audience itself. It is always 
possible for Congress to push the Executive actor toward 
the wings; it is not always a popular performance. It may 
get more hisses than applause. Certainly it may when the 
day has come when all over the world government by talk 
has been discredited and administrative horse sense has 
been valued at its present high appraisal. Congress may 
set its shoulder against this play of forces in public opinion. 
If it does, Congress loses; the President wins. That is the 
climax of this drama. That is the big scene in the last act. 
A President of the United States who goes campaigning 


Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois 
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out in No Man’s Land to make a display of needlesg 
flicts and dissensions, who magnifies distrusts and - 
ishes agitations, is not the man fora period when nat 
unity in every country has been found so precious a 
difficult to obtain. President Harding told me, durin 
campaign of 1920 and afterward, that a united Am 
would be the policy closest to his heart. It was. Coc 
is carrying that policy on. He knows as well as any 
alive that mere clamor and drum-beating are not cou 
As for loyalty and promotion—the essential elemer 
the best political organizations just as they are in bus 
or other organizations—they are not so bad. Does ar 
want to set up against the Coolidge policy a régime o 
loyalty? Does anyone believe in any kind of humar 
chinery where worth, merit-and capacity go unreway 
And if one passes from the consideration of the 
acter who plays this réle to the consideration of what 
he will play in the present sixty-ninth production, j 
pears clearly enough that he is first interested, not in 
and programs and prospectuses, but in the interpret 
of administrative good sense. 


Working Along Spartan Lines 


Cts essence of the theme in the overture—of the ] 
dent’s message—has nothing to do with remakin 
world or the individual by legislation. It has primar 
do with the least possible centralized government 
highest possible organization efficiency and a consec 
removal of the burden of expense’ to the American p 
for carrying on the organization. { 

There is the tax-reduction program. Of course ‘ther 
those who whisper that the President is touching 
pocket nerve of the people with astute political wis 

But if one has seen, as I have seen, the various atte 
of various political parties in lands overseas’ to 
different kinds of pol 
power, one will know 
it is easy to build a pol 
machine by taxation } 
for a time may be y 
from production and t 
the proceeds to pur 
the support of one aft 
other of clamoring o 
ized minorities. 

That process is a 
deal cheaper and easier 
the more Spartan pro 
to refuse special priv 
to administer for the 
jority, to conserve uni 
interest and do the bu: 
at decreasing cost. 
work is always uphill 
but even the opponer 
(Continued on Page 
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fIND, in Rhodesia, Charles Royal had left a rich 
rm spreading around a spacious house, with a gar- 
n, tennis courts, garage, stabling and kennels— 
in could want. Crops were growing and cattle © 
attening, 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Edginton 


WILLIAMS 


“T glanced at the book, mother, and I thought 
“You would, my darling. You would not understand. 
In my young days—just as in hers—we took care of our 
manners, and our morals were our own affair. Now every- 

body is always im- 


» past ten proving every- 
id been a body, and what 
hard work can be worse man- 
anquet of ners than that?” 
‘orCharles “You say such 
1. But he things, mother!” 
earning, a “‘Nothing like 
1. He al- the things I think, 
‘elt that my darling.” 

1as | =Wwas Theoldlady put 
as only in the endearment on 
ofa man’s her lips as she 
; could be might spread 
oor imita- honey. ‘‘My dar- 
he land of ling,” she always 
jion.Then, said whenspeaking 
vas lonely. to her daughter, 
nen had and to her grand- 
ives out daughter also. And 
‘here were she always looked 
zning over at them with her 
omesteads eyes so bright, so 
fl around laughing, so criti- 
an area of cal. There sat her 
esi there daughter, Rose II, 
‘ives for a widow like her- 
on bought self,asmall,plump, 
1 hacks; despondent lump 
.0 sat gra- of a thing. 

‘owned at “What are her 
of tables; thoughts?’’ pon- 
‘ocould be dered Rose I. 
‘ing to the “What have her 
ives who thoughts ever 
2d men; been? Have I ever 
rho sang known? Has she 
30 sleep; ever had any? 
‘erywhere Here is another 
t Charles. Christmas; here is 
rwas noth- another year gone, 
ing with and still she never 
either. seems to have any 
“tl a wife; thoughts worth 
vanted to thinking.” 

ivife. Un- ““My darling ”’— 
sisters aloud—‘“‘it will 
ked out He Snatched Off His Cap and Stood Holding it in One Hand and His Pipe in the Other, Until She Had Gone on soon be a new 
j1e to stay Lingering Feet Within the Gate year.” 


onths and : 
. But this was repellent. He grew apprehensive 


us. for a couple of nionths. We must amuse her. 
4 dine on Tuesday? —and we might dance a bit to 
phone after.”’ 

mot want his wife brought to him. He wanted to 
h i find her—when he had time. 

',, this Christmas he said, “Well, now or never,” 

horted his manager, asked his neighbors to keep 
the place, and allowed it to be understood that 
ng home to get married... 

i) he said to himself as he boarded the steamer at 
/ _“T’'ll have to bring one back with me.” 

eit the monuments of his house, his garage, his 
ind herds behind him; but with him he took his 
‘iole, and as rich in romance as the farm was in 


: 


an nore than ever lonely. She was not on the boat. 
lf feared she might be. He did not want her just 
: his arms, but he wanted to search for her, to look 
" Vis is not to say that he did not enjoy feminine 
ithe voyage; he did. And feminine society en- 
hi. He let every girl know, however, very firmly, 
eas going home to get married. 

Have you a photograph?” 

T 10. Her photographs don’t do her justice.” 
Besides, if you have been out there for ten 
| would have changed, wouldn’t she?” 

: ill never setae. se 


‘that nice?” 
S| said Charles. 
h\> does she live?” 


“Not a—a—static sort of person? I think that’s nice. 
Not static?” 

“Not a bit static.” 

“T suppose you’ll stay with her people for Christmas?” 

“Her people?” said Charles, frowning. 

“Or hasn’t she any people? Oh, that’s rather sad! Has 
she really no people?” 

“Certainly she has people, 
tion. 

“Well, where shall you be for Christmas?” 

This interlocutor brought Charles to see that even ro- 
mance must be tackled definitely. He made up his mind. 

“T shall be at a little village where I was born and where 
I lived for years as a child. I feel I’d like to go back and see 
the place; get a few days’ hunting round there, perhaps.” 

“Tsn’t that nice?’”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Charles uneasily. 
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said Charles with convic- 


Frimley prepared innecently and with a whole heart for 
Christmas. Carol singers were practicing, the choir was 
singing its throats dry, the organist had a new voluntary, 
the vicar had a new idea for a sermon, all the geese and 
turkeys of the neighborhood waddled, had they but known 
it, in the shadow of death, and the inhabitants of the place 
were tying up and stowing away many mysterious parcels 
in secret hiding places. Frimley at this time was just like 
any other village in England. 

“‘T sit here and sit here,”’ said the old lady at the Hollies, 
“‘and I wonder what the world is coming to. When I was 
young, everyone had more spirit. When I was young, peo- 
ple’s hearts were so gay. We had dances. When I was 
young, things happened.” 

She closed the heavy volume that lay on her knee. It 
was the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. They 
had delighted her. 

“This,’’ she said, tapping the book, with a bright eye, 
“is how things happened when I was young, though of 
course the period is antecedent to mine. Thingshappened!”’ 


“Yes, mother.” 

“Let us have a little talk. Don’t you think it would be 
nice if you could enliven your ideas a little, think whether— 
well, whether you would not like to marry again, for exam- 
ple? Don’t you think, my darling, you are tired of being 
with your old mother and would like a man of your own 
again? After all, there’s nothing like a husband.” 

“Except another husband,” said Rose II. 

Rose I laughed. Really, her daughter had been almost 
witty. She gazed at her with an air of gentle, if derisive, 
enjoyment. 

“Why not marry again?’’ she murmured persuasively. 
“Only forty-five, though an old forty-five, I regret to say, 
my dear. Now, in these letters Lady Mary recalls that 
the beauties of Continental courts were never really taken 
seriously at all until after forty. I really think, my dar- 
ling, that another husband would be just the thing for you— 
a nice, placid man like your poor Frederick was.” 

Rose II got up from her comfortable chair before the 
fire. She looked under her eyelids slowly at her mother, so 
upright, thin and graceful in her silk gown, with her white 
hair and air of derisive enjoyment; so little a woman with 
so ripe an air. She looked out of the window down the 
short graveled drive between the box hedges, and there, 
beyond, she knew, was the village of Frimley, where noth- 
ing ever happened. Every wintry afternoon about this 
time they sat there before the fire, comfortably dozing 
away life with Rose I’s little dog, Pom, on the rug between 
them. 

“Yes,”’ thought Rose II, ‘‘what have I ever done but 
doze away life? What else was there ever to do? She 
doesn’t understand and never will. Hard-spirited iron 
woman—all her generation; and she doesn’t understand. 
A nice placid man, indeed!’ 

Aloud: “‘T’ll take up the tea tray, mother, I think.” 

The old lady inclined her head with a smile. She watched 
her daughter go. The light was falling, the fire flickered 
comfortably. Every winter afternoon they sat here like 


this. (Continued on Page 97) 
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tive, for George Coventry is my nephew 

and I am his Uncle Foster and his 
guardian. Moreover I was present at some 
of the more dramatic scenes, and of those 
at which I was not present, George, half amused, half 
crestfallen, gave me an excellent account later. 

When my nephew entered Harvard as a freshman some 
fifteen years ago, he had a timid respect for women, read 
Longfellow and Thackeray and saw good in everything. 
In his sophomore year he became a violent but vague 
atheist, discovered Flaubert and Swinburne and, as he put 
it, had no use for women and no trust in men. There is, of 
course, nothing extraordinary in this rapid right-about- 
face, for ever since colleges were invented I suppose that 
sophomores have prided themselves on being the most 
worldly, hardened cynics known to mankind. 

George’s disillusionment came in the early spring of his 
freshman year—that joyous, ardent season at Cambridge 
when the elms are purple in the Yard, when lectures be- 
come almost insupportable, when reprimands from the 
dean are frequent but ignored, and when—at least in those 
days—mint juleps substitute very adequately for Scotch 
and sodas. 

It seems that my nephew, who is moderately rich, but 
not of Boston, had the misfortune to fall in love with a 
subdebutante whose ancestors for five generations had 
married nothing further removed than their own cousins. 
She was a manly lit- 
tle girl with thin col- 
orless hair, a thin 
colorless mouth, sen- 
sible shoes and a 
husky voice; and her 
name was—well, 
never mind her name. 

George danced with 
her at the Friday 
Evenings and on two 
occasions spent a 
week-end with her at 
her parents’ suburban 
estate, where he en- 
joyed hercamaraderie 
and the fish balls. It 
was in May that he 
proposed and was 
promptly but politely 
rejected. 

Then my nephew 
appears to have ear- 
nestly devoted him- 
self to going to the 
devil. He did, he as- 
sures me, a great 


I AM in a position to relate this narra- 


many terrible 
things—at least he 
fondly imagined them 


to be terrible at the 
time. He cut all his 
nine-o’clock lectures 
and was put on pro- 
bation; he appeared 
in his dinner clothes at a German A class, and he snored in 
his sleep during Fine Arts 4. In the evening he would, with 
a few devils of his kind, procure front-row seats from Thur- 
ston’s for a musical comedy, would cocktail and dine at the 
little room downstairs in the Touraine, and would then go 
to the theater and throw pennies at the chorus girls. In 
this way he came to know some of the chorus girls, and, 
among others, he came to know Vonnie Vivian. 

Vonnie, as she herself admitted, was a perfect lady, the 
daughter of a widowed mother who was blatantly in the 
foreground or discreetly in the background as the occasion 
demanded. Vonnie’s father had been, it appeared, a 
Roughrider with Roosevelt and had been killed at San 
Juan. He had given up a very important position, Vonnie 
said, with an engineering firm in order to enlist; and it was 
unfortunate that his death should have left his widow 
almost penniless. But Vonnie, brave lady, came promptly 
to the rescue, and overcoming her mother’s old-fashioned 
scruples against the stage as a career for a Vivian, had 
managed to procure a position in the chorus. 

“What it cost my pride,’’ Vonnie would say with a deep 
sigh, “‘nobody’ll never know!” 

My nephew, from his seat in the front row, marked this 
lady of patrician lineage as she went through, rather lan- 
guidly, the steps and gestures required of her by the stage 
director of The Pet of Paris. He marked her, I say, and 
with the aid of the program and a feat of mental agility 
that would have been praiseworthy in a nobler cause, came 
to the conclusion that the perfect lady who sat at the bar in 
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the Maxim’s scene, and the same perfect lady who was in 
pink in the Monte Carlo scene, and the same who imper- 
sonated one of six American debutantes in the South Sea 
Islands scene, must, by a process of elimination, be none 
other than Vonnie Vivian. 

Taking advantage of the first intermission, he eluded his 
companions and hastened to a Washington Street florist 
who, he knew, kept open shop until midnight, doubtless to 
cope with just such contingencies as this. He purchased a 
large bunch of violets adorned with a larger purple ribbon; 
he wrote hastily on a card; he hied himself to the stage 
door and presented the violets and half a dollar to his 
friend Peter the door man. 

“For Miss Vivian,” he said. ‘‘There’s no answer, but 
I’ll be waiting for her after the show.” 

“*So’ll her mother,’’ commented Peter. 

“Hell!” said my nephew, for he had taken up profanity 
along with wine, women and song. He hesitated, and I, 
for one, consider his hesitation unchivalrous but excusable. 

“Never goes nowhere ’thout the old lady,” continued 
the door man. ‘‘Threw your friend Mr. Vandyck. down 
flat when he kinda suggested it. Ain’t none o’ my busi- 
ness, but I just thought I’d warn you, heh?” 


“Much obliged,” said my nephew-absently.. But the » 


knowledge that she had thrown down.the enormously rich 
Vandyck was serving as a stimulant to his flagging ardor. 
“Never mind, Peter,”’ he said in his newly acquired grand 
manner. ‘Let the old lady tag along if she wants to. I’m 
not afraid of. being laughed at, even if Vandyck is.”’ 


BROWWN 


Before returning to the theater he 
more important commission to 
must procure a conveyance for 
mere et fille. In those days ta 
unknown, and automobiles of a 
tion had by no means supplan 
odorous horse-driven cabs. Of 
the best known to undergradua 
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presidents—he had driven them all alike to 
hilarious within the doors of that- horrible 0 
even more hilarious on the roof. Doubtless Denn 
since dead along with some other Harvard tra 
Denny, then, was at the bar behind a glass 
and achaser. At my nephew’s entrance he tum 
and remarked easily, ‘‘Good avenin’, Misther 
What’ll ye have?” ' i 
It was Denny’s custom, it seems, to offer 
lavishly to those undergraduates who, he 
were too proud and too well financed to act 
who by now had had vast experience, repli 
the protocol, “‘No, no, Denny, this is on 
be? The same?” ae 
“T don’t moind,” said Denny, and drained h 
quickly that he might be prepared to deal with 
My nephew explained his needs. ; 
“Stage door of the Colonial at quar 
said. ‘‘And—er—Denny, this isn’t a Tr 
know. It’s a girl and her mother. So don 
don’t get too intimate. I’m going to tak 
Bird Room at the Lenox.” ae 
Denny whistled through his teeth, spat in th 
brass spittoon and observed, ‘‘It’s stoile 
Misther Coventhry? Well, don’t ye be worrt! 
Shea’s driv some of the grandest actoresses in th 
There was Sarah Burnard I driv wanst all th’ 
bridge an’ back, an’ Nat Goodwan an’ th’ rist 
droive behoind nobody but old Denny. That's} 
thought 0’ me, Misther Coventhry, an’ ——"_ 
“ All right, Denny,” interrupted my nephew 
I know, but I’ve got to hurry back to the show 
ber—quarter to eleven.” 
He paid for the two drinks, gave a qua 
barman—also, I’m afraid, a friend of his—an 
the theater, satisfied but pleasantly excited. 
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‘riends, as he expected, displayed a sarcastic interest 
reasons for his long absence. They wanted to know 
had her all dated up’’; they suggested various low 
vhere he might take her to supper; they argued the 
lity of his inviting her for a midnight swim in the 
t Westmorley Court. In short, they were envious 
and George, by no means displeased, said nothing, 
jled on them with a cool aloofness that must have 
tremely irritating. 
throughout the remainder of the performance he 
eyes pretty well fixed on Vonnie Vivian, and in no 
ishe disappoint him. She was indubitably grace- 
ie wore her clothes well; her figure was neither 
xom nor overangular; her skin was dazzling white 
the blackness of her hair and the redness of her 
ly poor, susceptible, very young nephew! 
ous, and not a little embarrassed, he got rid of his 
is friends when the last curtain had fallen. 
ng out to Cambridge to study,” he asserted, and 
) the assertion sturdily. They offered to escort him 
jubway station, and would have done so had he not 
them in the crowd on Boylston Street. Friends, he 
, were a damn nuisance. Always trying to be 
Always trying to butt in and spoil another fellow’s 
just because they didn’t have courage enough 
ad savoir-faire enough to get one up for themselves. 
lved hereafter to attend the theater alone. 
‘ephew edged his way through the crowd of satel- 
‘the stage door and boldly stepped inside. 
at’s the answer, Peter?”’ he inquired in a low voice. 
- nodded over his shoulder. 
3 to wait,’ he answered briefly. “‘Be out about 
Better put out that cigarette. Cop’s still inside.” 
re obediently stamped out his cigarette and pre- 
(mself to wait. There was no denying that his heart 
/ting high and fast, for he was far less of a sophisti- 
ung devil than he pretended to be, and the long 
| the strange bright obscurity of backstage had not 
‘teased to be flavored with mystery and romance. 
er, picking a chorus girl from even so advantageous 
is the front row was invariably an exhilarating 
It was like roulette—you’d lose most of the time, 
“’e was always a chance, a breath-taking, palpitat- 
lie that your number might come up. 
‘atly girls began descending the iron stairs from 


tessing rooms—joking, giggling, calling to one 

And a sprinkling of men, sallow and serious. 
» comedian with his cheerful fat wife. And the 
with one of his wives. They all bade Peter and 
jsher good night, looked through George as if he 
sist and scattered away in the darkness of the 
reorge would have given a great deal to have 


“It Was Nice of You to Send Me the Flowers. 


dared to speak to the comedian—to have said, for instance, 
“Mr. Hawthorne, I think your work in The Pet of Paris is 
simply wonderful. There were four of us Harvard men in 
the front row tonight—you may have noticed us—and we 
all agreed you were about the best we’d ever seen.” But 
George knew that such daring was beyond him. 

As eleven o’clock approached, his nervousness increased, 
and he was in a fair way to wear out his thin gun-metal 
watch, when suddenly Vonnie Vivian stood before him, 
wearing his violets and regarding him dubiously. She held 
out a tentative hand. 

“Mr. Coventry?” 

“Yes!” he almost shouted; ‘‘yes, indeed, Miss Vivian. 
I’m so glad to meet you.” 

There was a small fraction of a minute’s silence during 
which, although he was not aware of it, she must have been 
inspecting him—his clothes, his hat, his shoes, the cleanli- 
ness of his linen, his general presentability. 

Then she said, with enough of a smile to show that her 
teeth were flawless, “It was nice of you to send me the 
flowers. How did you guess that I just adore violets?” 

George’s heart rose up and beat triumphantly. So far 
her behavior and her speech had been perfect. Had she not 
said what he had so often heard the best bred girls of Back 
Bay say: ‘‘How did you know that I just adore violets?” 
And her intonation, if slightly different, was, he fancied, 
more—well, more cosmopolitan. 

“Not at all, not at all,’ he said rather irrelevantly. “I 
thought maybe you’d like to drive’’—the verb was a 
Machiavellian touch—‘“‘to drive up to the Lenox and have 
a little supper in the Bird Room. I thought just a bite 
before you go to—go home. It’s really quite nice up there 
at the Lenox.” 

“Tm sure it is,” said Miss Vivian carefully, ‘“‘and I’d 
love to go, only, you see, I’m with mother, and she and I 
always cook something at home on the chafing dish. Oh,” 
she broke off, “‘here’s mother now.’”’ And sure enough, 
there was mother. 

Mother was a generously built, expansive-bosomed 
woman, with grayish-red hair and heavy, well-massaged 
jowls. She was dressed, as befitted her maternal occupation, 
in black—in rather elegant black, witha deal of jet; she was, 
it appears, one of those good-natured mothers, and her pub- 
lic smile, which was indelible, revealed but one gold tooth. 

“Mother,” said Miss Vivian, ‘‘let me make you ac- 
quainted with Mr.—er—Mr. Corventry. That is the name, 
isn’t it?’’ she added, turning large blue eyes on my nephew. 

He smiled back at her reassuringly. 


J 


“Tt’s Coventry,” he said, “but it doesn’t matter. J 
answer to anything,’’ and he shook hands warmly with 
Mrs. Vivian. ‘‘I was just suggesting to your daughter,”’ 
he lied, “‘that the three of us drive up to the Lenox and 
have a bit of supper in the Bird Room.” 

“Well, now,’’ said Mrs. Vivian, ‘‘that’s nice of you, I’m 
sure—that’s mighty nice of you—but you two young things 
don’t want an old woman like me trailing along and you 
know it. Just you run off by yourselves and have a good 
time and mother’ll be all right at home with a good book 
and the magazines.” 

Vonnie shook her head at her and smiled on her affec- 
tionately but despairingly. 

“You see how she is!” she exclaimed. ‘‘She always 
thinks she’s in the way, and most of the time she’s really 
the life of the party. Old! Why, mother’s the youngest 
person in the world—aren’t you, mummykins?”’ 

George didn’t quite know what to answer to that, and 
the term ‘‘mummykins”’ jarred a trifle. Still, he thought, 
it was nice to see such sincere affection between mother 
and daughter. 

“Tl be horribly disappointed if you won’t come, Mrs. 
Vivian,” he said. “I have a carriage waiting and—and 
everything.” 

““Of course she’ll come!” cried Vonnie gayly, and put- 
ting her slim arm as far as she could around her mother’s 
ample waist, she playfully pushed her through the door- 
way into the dimly lit alley. Denny Shea and his hack 
were waiting at the corner. 

“To the Lenox,” commanded George, with what Denny 
recognized as unwonted dignity. 

“Yes, sor-r,” said Denny, and flicked the moribund 
horse painlessly across its ribs. 

When they had alighted in front of the hotel, my nephew 
instructed Denny to be back promptly at midnight. 

“Yes, sor-r,”” said Denny. 

“And,’’ George added in a whisper, ‘‘don’t get stewed in 
the meantime.” 

*“No, sor-r,’’ said Denny. 

In the brightly lighted Bird Room, my nephew was at 
last enabled to observe Vonnie Vivian’s appearance clearly 
and at leisure. Those were the days when women wore 
large hats, and Vonnie’s was one that graciously shadowed 
her face. It was perhaps for this reason that my nephew 
put her down as being not more than twenty years old. 
Her features were, individually, not strikingly good except 
in the instance of her large dark blue eyes with their long 
industrious black lashes. Her nose was amusing and frankly 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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part of the town and the docks—there lies at low 

tide an expanse of mud flat, ugly and malodorous, 
through the center of which, in a channel of varying width, 
the waters of the river make their way to the bay. The 
flat runs up from the bridge a mile or more to where, over 
a terrace of bowlders, the river drops to tide level; and 
when the tide is out this is a noisome place, redeemed only 
by the glints of copper and bronze which the sun evokes 
from tufted seaweed on bowlders here and there, by the 
rich dark blue of the mussel beds and by the reflected glory 
of the sky caught in little puddles of clear water which lie 
in the pits left by diggers of the clam. 

But when the tide is high the place is transformed into 
an inland lake of astonishing beauty. There is nothing to 
contaminate the water hereabouts; it flows in from the 
bay so transparently clear that from any reasonable van- 
tage it is possible to see the bottom in considerable depths. 
And this bottom—mud and gravel and seaweed—is trans- 
formed by the medium through which it is seen and be- 
comes a thing of beauty across which many colors play. 
From the bridge you may watch flounders coming in 
with the tide, and smaller fishes in clouds dart here and 
there. And the tide flows inward till the basin is filled to 
the brim; and on every side then trees or meadowlands 
come down to the water and the flats have disappeared. 

When high tide comes at evening, the westering sun 
sends its floods of color down the river valley, and they 
sweep across the water in almost palpable waves, bewilder- 
ing the eye. Thus for half the day this upper basin is a 
wonderland; for the other half, a desolate waste indeed. 

A good many years ago, small vessels were built on ways 
along this upper bay; and you may see here and there, 
half buried in the mud or overgrown with grass along the 
shores, traces of that ancient industry. In one place the 
ribs of two or three of these vessels rise from the mud in 
broken curves, rotting and falling to pieces year by year. 
A man named Randolph Pettle used to build here small 


Ae East Harbor—that is to say, above the main 


fishing schooners, scarce large enough to support the 
burden of canvas which their two masts bore, yet sea- 
worthy, too, and much esteemed. He had land running 
back from the water, with some first-growth pine on it, 
and some fine old oak and hackmatack; and from the tree 
to the finished vessel the work was done there upon his land. 
But he died near twenty years ago, a man then toward old 
age. And Mrs. Pettle was left with some small means, and 
a son, and the house by the water, and the farm. 

Of his industry few traces now remain. The shipways are 
rotted and gone; the house needs painting and repair; the 
farm scarce furnishes pasturage and hay for Mrs. Pettle’s 
cow; and the fine growth of lumber and of hardwood which 
once clad the slopes behind the house has given place to 
a jumble of worthless trees—poplar, sapling oak, beech, 
birch, hemlock, cedar and what not. Good for no decent 
uses, fit only to be sawed into box boards and the like. A 
young growth, yet giving no promise of more merit when it 
shall be mature; not worth leaving to ripen. Stave stuff, 
in the local phrase. 

Randolph Pettle had been a man of some importance; 
and though Mrs. Pettle was not inclined to set herself 
above her neighbors, neither was she unmindful of her hus- 
band’s superiority and her own. When, in the few years 
after his death, her substance fled and she was reduced to 
penury, the sympathy and even the pity which were offered 
her roused her to a mood of proud and irascible resentment 
against the town. 

Pettle had no relatives thereabouts, nor had she; thus 
there was no one from whom she might have been willing 
to receive relief. But relief she had to have, and for it— 
since her son was at the time only a baby—she could turn 
only to her own hands. She did some sewing, and then she 
did some washing, and she scrubbed floors in her time. 
But these mean tasks she accepted with an air, coming to 
the homes of her customers as one who confers a favor by 
her presence. She was tall and very spare, yet strong as an 
ordinary man and tireless as though framed of iron. What 


soft and mitigating flesh her harsh bones nae 
worn melted under the rigorous life she led, 
compromising hollows and slants and angles” wl 
curves might have been. Her countenance assur 
and graven aspect, and her deep dark eyes se 
draw into her head, looking forth with such 
pears in the eyes of a denned animal. O 
keener vision could read in them the faint tin 
fearful shrinking and the longing glance which : 
wore. 

Her dress was customarily of black, and 
scrubbed floors she used to kilt this up abov I 
her arms bared to the elbows were brown and g 
skin hugging close to sinew and to muscle. Ag : 
people liked her and wished her well, but Mrs. 
never one to accept sympathy with any gracious 
those unable to discern the reality beneath the 
wore were afraid of her and so disliked her. 
taught her defiance, and this quality manifes 
disposition to disagree with other folk. The 
contrary-minded. Fe 

Mrs. Pettle first began to go out to work byt 
her son was four or five years old, and perforce 
was no one with whom she might leave the baby 
him with her. His name was William and 
Willie; and this name came curiously from 
unbending lips, suggesting a softness out of 
with the character she wore. The boy used 
tentedly enough about the tubs where his’ 
busy; or-to amuse himself by sliding, as th 
across the wet floors she had freshly scrubbed: 
attractive child, with curly yellow hair which 
left uncut and which gave him a deceptively 
pearance. For he had a capacity for mischi 
innocent mischief to be expected of children’ wh 
leads them:into adventures not sanctioned ‘by 
world, but rather enterprises wholly calculated 0 a 
to destroy. He broke a window here and there; heen 
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je of ink into a wash boiler full of clothes; and he 
Charlie Mace’s gold watch into the kitchen stove. 
jad, by the time he achieved this feat, been demon- 
d that whatever Willie’s faults might be, his mother 
refuse tosee them. The tale of the watch she flatly 
terized as slander. 
pbody saw Willie do it,’”’ she used to say. “I didn’t 
, and I was right in the kitchen all the time. Chances 
dropped out of Charlie Mace’s pocket when he fixed 
ein the morning. You ain’t going to blame every- 
on Willie.” And she used to add, “‘ Willie never did 


ything to make trouble for me. He looks out for his 
r. ” 


3 was in fact a trait in Willie which early showed it- 
Children have much more understanding than is 
tily credited to them. It is probable that the boy 
ved as well as anyone that in his mother’s loyalty he 
strong buckler; and as soon as this understanding 
so him, he took care never to shatter her faith. Not 
id he understand that so long as he never struck at 
le would defend him, but he seemed also to com- 
id that no one in town was inclined to mulct her for 
‘es for his misdeeds. Toward her therefore he was 
ably attentive and helpful and kind, but to the rest 
+ Harbor he was for years anathema. 
it is mischief in a youngster becomes, about the time 
passes his tenth year, deviltry; and before he is 
7 the same misdeed may fairly be labeled a crime. 
‘amut, or something very like it, Willie ran. The 
e of the watch marked what might be called his 
ood. He was just passing six. During the next four 
years there was always some new tale of Willie to 
, and the teachers under whose charge he was in the 
schools groaned when he came to them and longed 
est cure when he passed on. But during this inter- 
s exploits, though continual, were somewhat monot- 
no one incident rising above the general level until 
ae when he was ten years old. 
hat time Willie sometimes took small odd jobs for 
id people hired him for hismother’s sake. He was tall 
| age, active and strong; and he could push a lawn 
as well asa man. Mrs. Wade Tower used to hire 
cut her grass. She was a gentle old woman, living 


alone in a house near the square which was itself better 
than a hundred years old and rich with the flavor of an- 
tiquity. 

Her husband had left her a certain income; she was 
comfortable enough; and her chiefest pleasure lay in the 
flower beds about the place, where with hands clad in 
clean cotton gloves she used to trowel and weed and plant 
each afternoon when the sun drew low. This garden of 
hers was in its small way famous; and people often stopped 
to see it and to talk with her, finding as much pleasure in 
her gentle pleasure as in the flowers themselves. 

Willie cut her lawn one day, but in a fashion somewhat 
slovenly, leaving tufts of grass here and there and neglect- 
ing to use the shears around the beds and in the corners 
where the lawn mower would not reach. When, some ten 
days later, he was to do the work again, Mrs. Wade spoke 
to him about this negligence. 

“You didn’t do as neat a job as you should, Willie,”’ she 
said gently. “‘You must learn to be a good workman now 
while you’re a boy, and then the habit will be of value to 
you when you’re older. Now this time I want you to be 
very thorough. When you get through with the lawn 
mower you must take the shears and cut everything you’ve 
missed.”” She was, she added, to be away that afternoon. 
“‘T’m going to Mrs. Hartley’s for tea,’’ she explained, “‘and 
when I come back I expect to see everything cut neatly. 
And I’ll give you a quarter extra for a good job, Willie 
dear.” 

Willie listened to this mild exhortation with a grin, small 
devils dancing in his eyes. But the old woman was not 
used to looking for devils in the eyes of those about her, so 
she had no warning of what was to come. Returning from 
Mrs. Hartley’s at suppertime that afternoon, she was met 
by Willie, grinning impudently, with extended hand. 

“T’ve cut everything like you said, ma’am,’’ he said 
mildly. 

She looked around, and she tottered with dismay and 
choked out a stricken cry. For Willie had, indeed, cut 
everything, and neatly. The lawn was cropped; and not 
only this but the flower beds were bare as clipped polls, 
the raw earth showing nakedly above the decapitated 
roots of the flowers. And even Mrs. Wade was driven to a 
movement of such anger that Willie was startled into 


flight, ran away and left her pottering helplessly above her 
ruined beds, weeping at her loss. 

The affair made a great deal of noise in East Harbor, 
and the general opinion of Willie hardened into something 
more stern. It was agreed that something should be done, 
and Mrs. Wade herself was led to ask her lawyer, Arthur 
Tuck, to go and see Mrs. Pettle and report what had hap- 
pened. Arthur, a deliberate and precise man, tall and 
spare, with a drooping and irregular mustache, listened to 
the old woman thoughtfully. 

“Do you want I should collect damages, Mrs. Wade?” 
he asked. “I don’t suppose Mrs. Pettle can pay anything.” 

“T don’t want her to pay,’’ Mrs. Wade told him. “I 
know she can’t. But something has to be done about 
Willie, Arthur. Something must be done.” 

“T guess you know how she is,”’ he reminded her; never- 
theless he went upon his errand as she bade. 

Mrs. Pettle, that grim woman whose deep-set eyes hid 
the hurt she bore, listened to him with an austere dignity; 
and when Arthur lamely finished what he had to say, she 
spoke to him. 

“T’m surprised at you, Arthur Tuck,”’ she protested. 

“Surprised?”’ he asked defensively. 

“You know as well as I do,” she declared, ‘‘that Willie 
only did what he was told. Mrs. Wade told him to cut 
everything down snug.” 

‘She didn’t mean the flowers!’’ he cried. 
Mrs. Pettle, she didn’t mean her flowers!”’ 

“Then she hadn’t ought to have said what she did,” 
Willie’s mother loyally declared. ‘‘She can’t expect a boy 
to know what she means if she don’t say it. Willie’s a good 
worker and he does what he’s told, and he just did what 
she told him to do.” 

Arthur was the mildest of men, but he said with an in- 
credulous laugh, ‘‘I guess you know better than that, Mrs. 
Pettle.’’ At which the woman flared at him. 

“‘T know better, do I? You’ll be saying I’m lying to you 
next. Come here trying to slander Willie and insult me! 
I thought better of you, Arthur Tuck.’’ She made a 
sweeping gesture. ‘“‘“You get out of my house now! I 
won’t be insulted in my own house! And don’t you go 
bothering Willie or I’ll have the law on you! I will! 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Pigs an’ chickens hustle, 
Scramble out de road; 

All de cotton pickers 
Ridin’ in a Fode. 


Pack ’em on de cushions, 

_ Jam de runnin’ bode; 

Chunks of grinnin’ hap- 
piness 

In a shiny Fode. 


— 
. 


Crank her up wid mus- 
cle, 
Hit de grit for town; 
Never mind de rattle 
While de wheel turns 
round, 


Won’t eat narry tater, 
Neither meat an’ 
greens; 
Isom’s at de steerer, 
Eatin’ sardines. 


’Nother car behind him; 
Don’t you let ’em pass; 
Beat ’em to de crossin’, 
Steppin’ on de gas. 
Skid around de corners, 
Bridges at a jump; 
Hit a little bull calf! 
Biff! Bang! Bump! 


Smash ag’inst de phone 
pole! 
Tumble in de ditch! 
What t’ell’s de diffe’nce? 
Ev’ybody’s rich. 


ICH—that’s the 
hilarious idea! 
Isom has made 


a bumper crop; his 
fields are piled like 
snowdrifts with fluffy 
cotton, at twenty cents 
a pound and upward. 
So Isom grins upon a 
happy world, with 
teeth whiter than his 
cotton. Silver jingles 
merrily in his jeans; 
money to buy Fodes and ginger- 
snaps, to have his portrait enlarged 
in crayon, with a gilt frame. 

During the next few weeks of 
“scatteration”’ no luxury will be too 
expensive for Isom. He’ll skylark 
through a lavish Christmas, squan- 
der every cent of his cash, and on 
the first day of February Isom will 
go shuffling into the plantation 
store to draw rations on the credit 
of next year’s crop. Butlook at the 
fun he has. As compared with Isom 
in his day of brief prosperity, a 
drunken sailor looks miserly and 
conservative. Sailors spend in drib- 
lets, while Isom lets the hide go with 
the horns and tallow. 


Cotton-Picking Time 


The Thrifty Tenant Who Makes Himself 
Independent and Respected 


UST now, in the middle of cotton- 

picking time, Isom’s kinky head 
is full of wheels. He craves to ride, to ride fast. The present 
owner of any secondhand automobile need only go to the 
nearest gin, and Isom will buy it. 

Up to the first of October, in favored sections of our cot- 
ton belt this has been a phenomenal season—just enough 
moisture at the beginning to give the plant a thriving start, 
with long rainless days and dry hot nights to mature the 
heaviest fruit. Southern poets love to rhapsodize of “‘level 
acres white with snowy lint,” a vision which for once has 
ripened into reality. Fields are actually white with the 
prettiest lint that ever delighted the eye of a mortgage- 
smothered planter. But it annoys the planter to see Isom 
gallivanting past in a Fode, delighting his eye with the 
cotton instead of picking it. Cotton is the lazy man’s 
crop; it stands more neglect than a fleabitten mule. On 
such a soil in such a year, with little or no encouragement, 
the plant will grow and produce. From March to July, 
Isom may give it a casual lick-and-a-promise, but the 
picking demands attention, steady attention, right now. 
And to overexert himself right now is precisely what Isom 
has no hankering for. Any old excuse is sufficient to keep 
him out of the field. A tiny cloud arises, one of those half-a- 
minute showers that spill forty drops of water. Thirty-nine 
drops have already been spilled when the boss spies Isom, 
straddlewise the hurricane deck of a mule, galloping like 
hell-a-beatin’-tanbark to his cabin. 


Rich! That’s the Hilarious Idea. 


“Hold on, Isom, hold on,” 
the boss shouts. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” 

“I’m rushin’ home, suh, to 
git out o’ dis rain.” 

“But the rain will be over 
before you get home.” 

“Yas, suh. Dat’s why I’m 
ridin’ so swif’.” 

Innocent Northerners may 
imagine that even a negro, 
when the result of a whole 
year’s toil lies exposed to the 
weather, would be in a fidget 
to get it under cover. Isom 
knows that autumn storms are 
coming, winds to blow out his 
cotton, rains to beat it down, 
mixing the staple with mud 
and leaves and sticks. He un- 
derstands that cotton picked 
before the rains, while it’s white and clean, sells for ten- 
twenty-forty dollars more to the bale. And Isom has 
absolutely nothing else to do except to pick that cotton. 
Yet none of these sordid considerations pester him. The 
planter frets and urges his tenants to gather their crops, 
which is the worrisome way of white folks and makes ’em 
so hard to get along with. But Isom cannot be driven, not 
when he’s rich. 

This fall a certain optimistic planter boasted that Isom 
was picking more diligently than usual—usual for Isom. 
Maybe so, but on that same brilliant Saturday, when the 
planter made his brags, some two hundred Isoms were at 
that moment loafing around his plantation store, every 
man of whom should have been saving his crop. 

That very night the rains began. For helpless weeks the 
planter must sit and watch thunderstorms battering at his 
beautiful lint, tearing it from the bolls and beating it down 
into the mud, until thousands of bales are irretrievably lost. 
Cotton can only be gathered in dry weather. When water 
stands in the furrows, a picker makes an awful mess, drag- 
ging his heavy sack between the rows. And, besides, damp 
fiber clogs a gin. Lint must be free from moisture. 

Therefore, after a rain, all operations are necessarily 
suspended. Does Isom mope and brood and mutter like 
the melancholy Dane? Not so that you may notice it with 
the naked eye. That’s the white man’s job, to mope and 


Have Made a Bumper Crop 


a 
mutter. Carefree 
hangs around thes 

‘ munching a stic 


striped candy 
lounges at ease o 
gallery of his , 
while he sings, “ 
rain—more rest,” 

To the forei, 
ignorant of Sou 
life, Isom’s untror 
frame of mind 
always be a mys 
He is also a myst 
white men of 
years’ experience, 
veteran planter, 
deals with Isom ¢ 
day, rarely un 
stands the con 
sinuosity of his m: 
vers; and befor 
uitlander is qualif 
guess wrong, he 
absorb at least a 
of the plantation 
tem. Here it is; 

One morning i 
early, amorous sf 
time, Isom shows 
the store. He dc 
march in openly 
directly, but skirm 
around outside, r 
noitering the te 
Presently he e1 
with an air of negl 
indifference, as th 
he had no busi 
there, and wishes 
stayed at home. 
ways, however, | 
keeps one crafty 
upon Colonel Sw 
wood, who sil 
table in the little pen at the rear which he calls his ¢ 
To glance at Isom, one would infer that nothing cou 
farther from his thoughts than a sinister design upo: 
colonel—exactly the impression that subtle Isom ini 
to convey. If he can slip up on the colonel’s blind 
maybe the boss will say ‘All right, Isom,” and let it 
that. So Isom waits, plans, edges nearer, passes the 
a time or two, pretending that he doesn’t see the co 
isn’t studying about the colonel. 


The Renter and His Family 


Credit When the Cash is Gone 


HEN, in his casual offhand fashion, he remark 

nel, I wants fifty acres o’ land dis year.” 

“Fifty acres?’’ Colonel Swampwood lays asid 
and peers over his specs. : 

“Yas, suh.”” The jig’s up, and Isom knows it, fo 
colonel puts a strong inflection on the fifty. 

“But, Isom, what can you do with fifty acres? 
no bigger family than you had last year.” 

““No, suh.’”’ Isom scrapes his foot along the 
scratches his head. ‘‘My family ain’t no bigger, 
chillun is growed right smart; an’ John Henry, hi 
size now—an’ ——” g 

“You tried to cultivate only eighteen acres last 
the planter reminds him, ‘‘and I had to help yo 
hiring extra labor.” : = 

“Yas, suh. I did kinder git in a jam. But- 

Upon this point the white man and the black 
hend each other. There’s no enigma about Iso 
for wanting fifty acres instead of eighteen, t 


of land that he has under cultivation. A fifty: 
is supposed to use a larger force and require m' 


wood take a long chance of getting his pay. A 

to that scheme, the colonel’s method is to hold doy 
charge account, and let him have only the nee 
making a crop. So they thrash out their negotia 
this line, and compromise on twenty acres 
Swampwood provides the land, while Isom provi 
and family. Isom has nothing else. No matter h 
cash he might have had in the fall, he spent 

cracks, and stuff to take the kinks out of his ha 
he’s naked and hungry. 


= 


e 


er the customary agricultural contract, 
el Swampwood must supply Isom with a 
to live in, a mule to pull his plow, 
ng for himself and family and rations to 
shem; all on credit. Isom’s profit from 
ear’s crop might easily have been enough 
y their living expenses through another 
); or even to purchase the land itself which 
id been renting, and make of him an 
dent freeholder. In lieu of which Isom 
ta Fode. Its rusty wreck can now be 
junked beneath the chinaberry tree in 
of Isom’s cabin, while Isom begins an- 
year—in debt. 
‘som were a solvent person, able to pay 
ure a cash lease, the colonel would gladly 
n have all the land he wants. But their 
ict is not for any fixed amount of rent in 

Isom only agrees to pay one-fourth of 
yer product his languid energy may ex- 
rom the soil; and the yield of a thousand 
under his administration, will be no 
r than the yield of twenty acres. So at 
itset of their diplomacy, Isom yearns for 
edit that he may establish by securing a 
sract of land, while the colonel keeps an 
nical brake on Isom’s store account. 
ir contract is duly signed, sealed and delivered. 
and the colonel yoke up together. For Isom’s credit 
whing, food for man and mule, the landlord has no 
sy except the hope that Isom and family may stick 
» job long enough to make a crop. With mortgage, 
and operating expenses to meet, the landlord finds 
-f hog-tied to the soil, while Isom remains foot-loose 
‘rore—limber-legged and free. If luck turns against 
‘f he dives too deeply into debt and the prospect for 
seems skimpy, Isom can shut his door, call the dog 
j 
\ 


ove. The planter must stay and sweat it through. 


Resting Up for Harvest Time 


\)ST important clause in their contract is that Isom 
tees to provide all necessary labor, which includes 
jz. For himself and the man-size John Henry to 
j;wenty acres of land is a short 
‘and soon curried. To plant his 
1, acres is an even shorter horse. 
sly he and John Henry may run 
pultivator over the land a couple 
les to keep it pulverized. Then 
hop out weeds from the young 
. After chopping out, they “‘lay 
hich means a final laying of the 
\the roots of the growing plant. 
;ompletes their portion of the sea- 
ima except the picking. Between 
'g time, planting time, chopping 
‘ind laying by, Isom has ample 
i to recuperate. As a matter of 
,uring these seven months, from 
i to August, he and. his 
have put in possibly sixty days 
tal work. Not consecutively, but 
\days now and then, scattered 
£ipread thinly through that period. 
cis all the labor that a cotton crop 


A Typical Scene in Front of the General Store 
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The First Ginning on Wilton Plantation 
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requires; and Isom makes no garden, raises no livestock, 
does nothing else. 

Therefore, the uninformed bystander may theorize that 
Isom is completely rested, tingling with pep; that Isom is 
standing on tiptoe, eager to wrestle with the real labor of 
his year. Not much. Isom has only cinched his habit of 
repose and finds it difficult to buckle down to work. His 
cotton bolls burst open all at once, in puffs of fluffy white- 
ness, and Isom gets stampeded. When that inevitable 
crisis arises, the bystander comprehends how much fore- 
sight Colonel.Swampwood displayed in not letting Isom 
have fifty acres. If the average tenant and his family would 
pick steadily, six solid days per week, they could pretty well 
gather their crop. But nobody expects such prodigies of a 
plantation negro; so his landlord hires extra labor in order 
to collect his rent—and be paid for supplies which Isom 
has consumed on credit. 
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“ixtras!’’ What joy for the colonel to insert 
this modest ad, ‘WANTED! FIFTY EX- 
TRAS,” and have a mob of applicants besiege 
him, as extras clamor at the movie studios in 
Hollywood, more than enough to clean up his 
crop in half a day. This never, never happens 
on a plantation. Temporary pickers cannot 
be drawn from surrounding properties, where 
men, women and children are supposed to be 
busier than bird dogs. The colonel must con- 
sult a labor agent in town, who, for so much a 
head, sends him a variegated assortment of 
floaters—cooks, washerwomen, odd-job men, 
idlers, all colors and sizes. These are billeted 
among the cabins, in abandoned gin houses, 
under any roof that affords shelter. Strange 
faces bring novelty to the dull routine of a 
plantation; a carnival of black and yellow, a 
festival, a vintage season more colorful than 
that of France or Italy, dancing, crap shoot- 
ing, love-making, and sentimental adventures 
of the harvest hallelujah. _ 


Pampered Pickers 


iB LEAN years fifty to seventy-five cents a 
hundred pounds is the usual rate to pay for 
picking, though the extra hand must provide his own board. 
But when planters are crying for labor, labor, labor, at any 
price, they pay a dollar and a half a hundred, bunk and 
rations free. In one respect a negro is like everybody else— 
he feels his importance when you can’t get along without 
him. He swaggers and makes demands—demands which 
are not enforced by bombs and stilettos, but merely by 
sitting down. Fat, black Aunt Lily is a prominent washer- 
woman of Vicksburg who, with two hefty daughters, has 
gone to enjoy a change of air in the country. She goes to 
the plantation and immediately realizes that Colonel 
Swampwood is up against it, that he must get his crop 
picked out. So Aunt Lily and the two girls plump their fat 
selves down on Isom’s front gallery and toil not, neither do 
they spin until the colonel sends for them in an automo- 
bile. Walk to the field? Not an inch. There they recline 
in rocking-chairs, chewing their wads of gum and waiting 
for luxurious transportation. The colo- 
nel can’t help himself. He grins and 
humors them. 

According to the ancient and honor- 
able custom of cotton picking, it used 
to be that when Aunt Lily had stuffed 
her sack plumb full, at fifty cents a hun- 
dred pounds, she went waddling like a 
gingham hippopotamus to the scales 
and got it weighed. Ata dollar anda half 
a hundred, however, with board and 
lodging free, she considers it beneath 
her dignity to waddle. Aunt Lily de- 
clines to budge one corpulent step, and 
tote her sack. The boss must detail a 
special negro to come for it and bring it 
back, a negro with a mule who waits on 
the languid lady by carrying her pick- 
ings tothescales. This innovation might 
prove a timesaver if, meanwhile, Aunt 
Lily and her daughters went along with 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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knickers turn ed from examining a stenciled washstand 

with a split top and one wabbly leg to inspect with 
eager interest a smill, spidery, highly varnished table. He 
was one of many 
similarly busied, for 
the scene was a New 
England farm auc- 
tion, and perhaps a 
hundred persons 
werescattered about 
the furniture-strewn 
yard or were milling 
through the disman- 
tled rooms of the old 
house. The time was 
9:30 of an August 
morning, and there 
was a full half hour 
before the sale was 
scheduled to begin; 
a precious and some- 
what exciting period 
for those who in- 
tended to partici- 
pate, a period when 
hopes were kindled 
and covetousdesigns 
were born. 

There was a de- 
cided glint of cov- 
etousnessin the mild 
blue eyes of the 
youngish man as he 
tested the glossy 
surface of the table. 
Yet there was also 
something about the 
article which gave 
him pause. He was 
viewing it doubt- 
fully when a rather heavily built man 
somewhat sportily attired in a 
checked suit and flat-topped derby 
rose from his perch on the seat of a 
rusty mowing machine and strolled 
with leisurely intent toward the 
table tester. 

“Find anything you like, professor?”’ asked the derby 
wearer. 

““Why, hello, Preble!’”” And there was a certain cordial 
friendliness in the greeting. ‘“‘You’re just the one I was 
looking for. What do you think about this table?” 

““M-m-m,” the Preble person registered critical consid- 
eration. ‘‘Odd piece, isn’t it? Pie-crust top, fluted pillar 
and duck feet. Don’t think I ever ran across one just like 
it before.” 

“Nor I. 
shiny.” 

““Ye-e-es,”’ admitted Mr. Preble. “‘Some like that high 
finish, some don’t. It can always be rubbed down, you 
know.” 

““Of course—oil and pumice. And if I was sure this was 
a genuinely old table I would try to ty 

‘“‘Let’s have a look at the drawer; that ought to tell,’’ 
broke in Mr. Preble, reaching for the milky-toned glass 
knob. 

It was a convincing drawer; the sides dovetailed into the 
front member, the bottom, a hand-chamfered, one-piece 
pine board grooved in, and showing that pumpkin tint 
which time along can give. Also there were ancient ink 
and grease stains. 

“‘ Always look at the drawer,’’ added Mr. Preble, tapping 
the thin board. ‘‘They can’t fake that. Nice crotch veneer 
on the front too.” 

“Tsn’t it? Regular fern pattern.’”’ The professor was 
almost gloating over it. ‘‘Knob set in pewter, I believe. 
And here is—Oh, I say!’’ He had no sooner uttered the 
exclamation than he appeared to regret it. 

“Eh?” Mr. Preble was trying to light a blunt-ended 
cigar with a patent lighter—a job which needs concen- 
tration. 

“Tt— it is nice veneer,’’ echoed the professor, fumbling to 
replace the drawer. 

For a brief moment Mr. Preble watched him, dark eyes 
narrowed under heavy brows, a cynical smile flickering 
about his wide mouth. There was not exactly malice in the 
glance, but there was cold contempt, utter scorn. Then he 
walked back to his seat on the mower. 

The professor, too, moved along, paused before a bat- 
tered slant-top desk, fingered the ball tops of a maple cord 
bed, simulated interest in a Boston rocker with a missing 


[ies youngish man in gray flannel shirt and khaki 


Quite unusual, I should say. But it looks so 
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Sewell Ford 
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“Here it Is! Well, Well! I Suppose This Was Meant for Humor’ 


arm. But again and again he looked longingly back at the 
pie-crust table. Finally, after a cautious glance which told 
him that Mr. Preble’s keen eyes were not on him, he drifted 
back, once more pulled out the drawer and then hastily 
replaced it. 

The professor had made a discovery. On the under side 
of the bottom board, he had found, scratched in pre- 
Spencerian script, a signature—‘“‘Jno. Rodgers.”” He was 
thrilled, agitated. Jonathan Rodgers? Had there not 
been a Colonial character of that name who had done 
something or other? He couldn’t remember. Perhaps this 
was simply the mark of some old cabinetmaker, or of a 
former owner. Anyway, it gave authenticity to the table. 
It must be an early piece, perhaps quite early. A find! 
He wondered if Preble had seen the angular signature. He 
hoped not. Also he hoped that none of the numerous deal- 
ers prowling about would make the same discovery. He 
must be calm, calculating. How much would the thing 
bring? Thirty, forty, fifty? Yes, he would go as high as 
fifty, if necessary. For this was a rare piece, a prize. 
A genuine Jonathan Rodgers, with duck feet! That would 
be something to bear proudly home to Marion, for a birth- 
day present. Yes, next Wednesday was the date. But if 
it should be bid higher than fifty? That was really more 
than he could afford. Suppose he was forced to pay as 
high as seventy-five? Still, a table such as that might well 
be worth twice as much. Besides a good antique is a good 
investment. He had read that slogan somewhere and had 
often quoted it to Marion. But he must conceal his inter- 
est in the piece, must appear indifferent. Hestrolled away, 
hands in his pockets, his mild eyes aglow. 

Not that Professor Newton Rumley was a typical low- 
comedy professor. No. He was neither humorously 
absent-minded nor absurdly self-centered. He was not a 
genius. As a matter of fact, he was not a full-fledged pro- 
fessor, being merely an assistant in the chemistry depart- 
ment of a coeducational Middle Western state university. 
He was just under forty, married, and was trying to clothe 
and educate a fifteen-year-old son and a sixteen-year-old 
daughter on a salary which, if offered any class-conscious 
bricklayer, would promptly bring on a strike of the entire 
building trades. But a year or more previous he had had a 
windfall, or rather his wife had. Mrs. Newton Rumley had 
inherited a small legacy, most of which they had invested 
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December 19, 


in the New Hampshire hills not far from the town y 
Newton Rumley was born. In the midst of the rocky 
ile acres was the usual set of unpainted buildings it 
usual state of 
repair. Accordi 
local tradition 
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fashion of 


occupied. | 
might have 
Professor 
success at 
auction. — 


where they | 
camping rathe 
lornly a. most 
come truck lo 
antiques and 
antiques—h: 
dozen fiddle- 
chairs, tables o! 
and cherry) 
warped leaves, some spool beds, two grained bureaus 
cellaneous lot of dishes, cooking utensils and a few 
rugs. The whole lot had cost him less than a h 
dollars. True, most of the things needed repair 
seat here, a few nails in that table leg, a little ] 
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made usable and arranged in the low-posted room 
seemed to be thoroughly at home, as if they | 
always had been there. re 
“T say, Marion,” asked the professor, “why! 
whole house this way, little by little, as we 
“Well, why not, Newton?” assented Mrs. 
Then they beamed fondly on one anothe 
hands. They were that sort of people. And wi 
enthusiasm they embarked on this gentle enter] 
as if it were a great adventure. Perhaps it was 
The vacation doings of an assistant professor 2 
to be wildly exciting, especially if he is a family 
from this simple pursuit of old furniture to put 
house they had managed to extract, during t 
mer, almost as many thrills as if they were 
elephants in Senegambia, or wherever suc 
bagged. And now, well along in their secon 
Ledge Acres, they could exult over the cap 
drawer blanket chest or the snaring of a so 
kettle. ‘yo 
As Mr. Preble not infrequently remarket 
“Tt takes all kinds of people to make a world, do 
Henrietta?” ; 
To be quite impartial, Marion Rumley hel 
similar opinion with regard to Mr. Preble, or 
was more definite. . 
““Do you know, Newton, I’m beginning to 
Preble person.” 
“Oh, let’s not work up prejudices, Marion. - 
a great help to me at sales. Knows what’s wl 
does. I’d never known about Bennington ware, 
prints, nor six-board chests, if it hadn’t been for hi 
“But remember what we found out about t 
back Windsor and the thumb-print goblets?” _ 
The professor flushed a little under the eyes. 
The comb never belonged, and the goblets cam 
five-and-ten. Preble says he would have told me s° 
asked him. So now I do when I’m not sure. I will 


that he’s not just the sort I should choose as a 
anion; but as an adviser at auctions he seems 
tent and he surely is very friendly about it.” 

, . Newton?” asked Mrs. Rumley. 

nm shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Isn’t it barely possi- 
he has been won by my pleasing personality?”’ 


Pa 


r leave, Mr. A. Chester Preble. His official signa- 
yu understand, and the name which appears on the 
printed business card he offers to casual acquaint- 
Confidentially, the A stands for Aaron; a designa- 
vich, as a boy, he considered unfortunate. It gave 
le playmates a handle for ingenious insult. 


“Double A Aaron 
Thinks he’s a baron!”’ 


and other doggerel, they shouted after him, until 
ied and fought his tormentors, sometimes success- 
ometimes otherwise. He did not think of himself as 
1, whatever that was; but he did hold that he was 
| good as any boy in South Adnock, if not a little 
Smarter anyhow. He could beat any of ’em at 
» marbles or swapping jackknives. 

. sturdy youth he signed himself Aaron Chester 
‘and outgrew the offensive couplet. As a man he 
all but the initial, dropped into oblivion the 
cognomen and became known to his familiars as 
Ireble. Somehow the name fitted him snugly, Chet 
)—-does it not come trippingly, smoothly from the 
? Well, there was more or less smoothness about 
jeble. 

vif “Nb will, the sleek black hair; the white well- 
: the bland good-nature suggested by the up- 
it ‘lips. True, a certain hardness lurked in the brown 
ad from the adequate nose cynical lines spread 
‘the ample mouth, but the general effect of his fea- 
vas one of unruffled poise. A good poker face. 
yse a face useful at auctions. 

‘al meeting Mr. Preble at an auction—a farm auc- 
t 


called—one of those interesting and not unmirthful 
‘ut which, by authority of the executors and an order 
‘ae Probate Court, the entire estate of the late de- 
2 real and personal, is to be offered for sale to the 


Sol 


th ought to be a propitious moment for presenting,’ 


‘Days before he had been there, probably with 


aze of City People for Old Furniture Was Something Which He Did Not Understand, 
Would Not Even Lother His Head Trying to Account For 


highest bidders. Also, if you have read the posters, you 
will have been informed that, besides the usual farming 
implements, furniture, bedding, art squares, glass, crock- 
ery, and so on, the collection includes “‘some antiques.” 

Hence the presence, among the battered flivvers and 
occasional buggies crowded into the front yard of the old 
farmhouse, of a few limousines and businesslike trucks. 
Hence, for the same reason, the presence of Chet Preble. 
The limousines indicate that a few summer residents have 
read the magic words at the bottom of the bill; by the 
trucks you may know that dealers have gathered, and of 
course no such sale would be quite complete without Mr. 
Preble. At least not in Adnock County. 

Yet, even to many of the regular attendants of these 
events, it was not clear why, or in what capacity, Mr. 
Preble was there. Seldom, if ever, did he take an active 
part in the bidding. He was not seen among those who 
rummaged questingly through the littered rooms 
or inspected the various pieces scattered about 
the lawn. Nor did he seem to be directly con- 
nected with the selling organization. Usually, 
as now, he sat a little ways aloof; mildly bored 
by the proceedings, but tolerant of them—and 
watchful. Yes, consistently watchful. A brood- 
ing presence, unentangled in the complicated 
barter, undisturbed by the clamor, yet somehow 
a part of it. You felt that, rather than knew it. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Preble did not nose 
around on the day of the sale, because he had 
previously and privately investigated the goods. 


his good friend, the auctioneer, in the réle of 
unofficial appraiser. He was said to know an- 
tiques. 

But do not misunderstand. He was not one 
of those half-baked persons who have a pas- 
sion for buying and for owning old things; who 
treasure silly glass plates; who fill their homes 
with rickety chairs; who strew faded rag rugs 
about the floors and crowd the mantelpieces with 
dingy pewter. No. Chet Preble had the same 
thoroughgoing contempt for such junk as did 
most of his friends and neighbors. Even more. 
A fine, high scorn was his for all that could be 

classed under that widely stretched 
word—antiques. And for those who 
sought for such rubbish—well, there 
his attitude was less direct, more com- 
plicated. Not precisely that of gate- 
keeper in a home for the feeble-minded 
nor quite that of an eagle soaring over a chicken 
yard. Between the two. 

For Mr. Preble had discovered that out of this 
senseless passion for old things profits were to be 
made. Easy money—and that was the sort of 
money Mr. Preble was looking for, always had 
looked for. He had begun his business career as 
the proprietor of a livery stable, inherited from 
his father; asmall affair situated on a back street 
in a New Hampshire factory town that was try- 
ing to be a city. Two station hacks and half a 

dozen rigs for hire comprised the outfit, and al- 
most from the start the menace of the coming 
motor car was being felt. Had Chet Preble not 
been a born horse trader he would 
hardly have made a living. Even 
with this gift and a few lucky ven- 
tures with trotters, he did no more 
than struggle along shabbily. 
Leaner and leaner came the years 
when Mr. Preble sat discouraged 
in his smelly, dusty little office 
watching his custom dwindle to al- 
most nothing as the 
first cheap automo- 
biles honked and sput- 
tered past. 

Then, just as he was 
on the verge of finan- 
cial crisis, he caught his 
widow. At least he 
thought he caught her. 
Perhaps she had more 
to do with the catch- 
ing than he realized, 
for hers was a vigorous, 
dominating person- 
ality suggesting the 
huntress rather than 
the quarry. A bold- 
eyed, high-chested, 
full-blooded Diana she 
was, who had survived 
a weak-lunged bank 
cashier, collected a tidy 
life insurance, and had 
no notion at all of con- 
tinuing to live alone 
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Something Was Carried Secretly Into the Shed and Covered 


With a Bedquilt 


in the big house on Main Street. If she was eight or ten 
years older than Chester Preble she did not look it, and 
he did not allow the suspicion to abate in the least the 
ardor of his wooing, once he had been subtly given to un- 
derstand that such attentions would not be unwelcome. 
So, before the mortgage could be foreclosed on his dwin- 
dling inheritance, he had married her, sold the old stable 


to a new garage proprietor, and found himself comfortably 


if not luxuriously installed in a home whose double bay 
windows stared a bit superciliously at the low-eaved 
Colonial houses across the way. Also, as he had learned 
well in advance, to maintain the home there were bank 
shares, a quarter interest in a chair factory and the income 
from two leased farms. 

Adopting as his distinctive headgear the square-topped 
type of derby, and a neat shepherd plaid as a business suit, 
Mr. Preble pinned into his shirt front a chip-diamond 
horseshoe, lighted a blunt-ended domestic cigar, joined 
the City Club and took his place among the town’s limited 
semi-leisure class. In time he began to speak casually of 
his investments, took an active interest in local politics, 
was rewarded by being elected to the common council 
from his ward and served as a member of the grand jury. 
So he was not wholly an idler. In fact, he let it be known 
that he was looking around for something to go into; some- 
thing, as those who knew him best could guess, of an 
unarduous, speculative nature. 

Eventually he stumbled upon it. In the dining room of 
the big house were some old-fashioned chairs which the 
late and not too deeply lamented bank cashier had clung 
to with shameless obstinacy, simply because they had 
been in his grandmother’s home. Now the new Mrs. 
Preble was replacing them with a rich, elaborately carved, 
wonderfully shiny, mahoganized set bought in Boston. 
There came up the question of disposing of the relics. 

“Why not stow ’em in the attic, Henrietta?” asked 
Mr. Preble. 

‘Guess you haven’t been up there, Chet, or you wouldn’t 
ask. It’s jam full of such truck already. Besides, I don’t 
want ’em round any more. See if Joe Derry won’t give 
you something for ’em and if he will, tell him to come take 
7em away.” 

And he was actually at the door of the secondhand store 
when he met Hi Beales, one of his cronies, who formerly 
spent’ most of his spare time in the livery-stable office. 
Hi, too, had been a horse trader, and once they had jointly 
owned and raced a trotter which for two seasons held the 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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HE yacht Alice II, a ketch of | 
| one hundred and eight tons, é 


with auxiliary engine and a crew 
of nine, was just leaving the small 
haven of the Rotterdam Yacht Club, 
whose hospitality she and her owner, 
James Thorpe, had been enjoying 
fortwodays. Thehaven wasstudded 
with mooring posts, to each of which 
a yacht was tied up; so that there was 
little room to spare for the maneuver- 
ing of a biggish, beamy and sluggish 
craft like the Alice Il—easily the 
most important vessel in the cove. 

Now Rotterdam is one of the great- 
est river ports of the whole world, 
and it is certainly the most 
feverish and busy of all Euro- 
pean ports whatever. At the 
open mouth of the haven the 
mighty tide of the Maas 
streamed past at a speed of 
four or five knots, and the 
rushing water thereof was 
covered with tugs, motor 
barges, sailing barges, pas- 
senger steamers, sailing ships, 
terrific ferries and Atlantic 
liners—not to mention dredg- 
ers and such monstrosities as 
floating cranes. But chiefly 
tugs, of which scores and 
scores rushed to and fro, nav- 
igated by their skippers with 
more than the nonchalance 
of taxi drivers navigating 
taxis along the Strand. 

The wind was fresh; flags 
and burgees stood out pretty 
straight. The much dis- 
turbed water was lolloping 
and splashing against the 
banks of the haven; a few 
rats as big as rabbits were to 
be seen foraging on the deep 
sides of the banks; sirens and 
whistles were sounding menaces everywhere; steam cranes 
were creaking as they raised huge burdens of barrels, cheeses 
and grain out of the holds of ships or off wharves and flung 
them down again like toys. And railway bridges and road 
bridges were swinging high gigantic arms on steel joints to 
let trains and lorries and people go across or to let ships go 
through. 

In brief, the sense was bewildering to an extreme degree; 
and Captain Abbott, who possessed the two finest qualities 
of a skipper—to wit, a strong sense of danger and a 
gloomy outlook upon the future—was glad that he had 
a Dutch pilot on board. Captain Abbott and the pilot 
between them were moving the Alice II out of the haven 
stern foremost. The dinghy, with a crew of two, was afloat 
carrying ropes to mooring posts and generally executing 
shouted orders from the poop—orders of which details 
need not be given here, as this story is in essence domestic 
and of a purely family nature. 

The family, now leaning critically against the rail on the 
port quarter and watching the operations, consisted of 
efficient James Thorpe, his efficient wife Alice, and their 
daughter, who was usually addressed as Alice II. The 
yacht had been called Alice II because the name of Jim’s 
previous yacht, a mere fifty-tonner with a crew of only 
four, was Alice. The increase in the size of Jim’s yacht was 
a measure of the increase in his prosperity since the earlier 
days of the Alice. Real yachtsmen are always selling the 
smaller for the larger if they are getting on in the world, or 
selling the larger for the smaller if they are not. The 
Thorpe family were, beyond doubt, real yachtsmen. They 
lived for yachting, and occasional seasickness never 
daunted them. As for Alice II, aged four, she had had a 
narrow escape from being actually born on the Alice—the 
Alice II was acquired after the birth of Alice II. It may 
sound complicated, but is not. 

Right at the mouth of the yacht haven was a station 
for tugs, and just as the Alice II was feeling her way out 
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“Well, My Heated Darling, I’ll Just Tell You: First, You’re a Horrid Little Piece, and a Snob, and 


Entirely Without the Milk of Human Kindness’”’ 


backward a tug swayed casually to a berth and her nose 
stopped about a yard from the Alice II’s stern. The skip- 
per, not used to such circus performances, was alarmed, 
but neither the Dutch pilot nor the Dutch captain of the 
tug showed any sign of fever, though the two men in the 
dinghy certainly did. And the family, though outwardly 
tranquil, were aware of qualms. 

“Come along, darling,” said Mrs. Thorpe. ‘Time for 
your afternoon snoozelet.”’ 

“Ts it, daddy?” 

Jim Thorpe, tall, with a tendency to bulk, glanced at his 
little slim girl of a wife—aged thirty-three but not looking 
it—with a secret appeal. 

“Tt is,” said Alice Thorpe, staring down her mass of a 
husband. So that was that. Mother and daughter disap- 
peared below. 

When Alice returned to the deck there was a considerable 
noise of voices both on the yacht and in the dinghy, and 
the engine-room bell was ringing a new order about every 
thirty seconds. 

“Look out for that dinghy!” cried Alice, leaning over 
the rail. 

Jim Thorpe was making the same cry, but only in his 
mind. He was not like Alice, of whom it might be said 
that, as a rule, whatever came into her mind went out 
through her lips. 

“Shut up,’ Jim remonstrated. ‘‘Don’t confuse them. 
They know exactly what they’re doing.” 

“Do they? Well, they’ll have the dinghy nipped be- 
tween the yacht and that post in half a minute.” 

“Not they!” 

But in about exactly half a minute the dinghy did get 
nipped, just as the tiresome Alice had predicted, and the 
general outcry was multiplied. 

“Good gracious!’”’ Alice exclaimed with all her effi- 
ciency. “I never saw such clumsiness. And why is Pete in 
the dinghy at all?” 


The post was immoyable, and the hundred tons ¢ 
yacht uncontrollably and ruthlessly moved towar 
post; and then there was a startling sound of crushed\ 

“‘A dinghy smashed!” said the skipper under his bt 
gloomily justified of his pessimism. ja 

Then one side of the dinghy rose up on the post an 
dinghy suddenly filled with water; and the two mens] 
out of her, clutched madly at the mizzen shro 
somehow got aboard the yacht. Jim had seen pani 
the fear of death upon their bronzed faces. The } 
forged safely ahead, dragging after her the nearly 
merged dinghy, in which oars and other gear were flo: 
A rope attached to the mooring post was tightening : 
yacht moved. . : 

“Ye’ll have to cut that rope, Alf!” the skipper shi 
to the mate. ‘Get your knife ready and cut it!” | 
peated savagely. , 

The rope was cut and the tail of it left hanging roun 
post, a memorial to all Rotterdam of the inefficien 
British seamanship.. The yacht was now safely aw 
the stream. “se 

But there had been an accident, and the drowned di 
dragging astern was the awful desolating proof of it. 
had never before seen a marine mess, and she was out 
by this one. When the dinghy had been salvaged 
hauled up on its davits and emptied of a ton or so of ¥ 
it looked better, for not much damage had been. don 
wretched boat having slipped under the yacht’s qu 
instead of being squeezed to matchwood. But red-he 


. Pete was now lying on deck, feeling his ankle and h: 


his ankle felt. The man could not stand. 
“Carry him down into the port cabin. He’ll be 
comfortable there,’’ Jim Thorpe ordered curtly. 
“But Alice is asleep there. It’s her cabin,” said 
Jim tensely. . 
“Take Alice out, then, and put her in your cabil 
mine,” said Jim, still more curtly. ‘‘There’s no room 


‘ 


sled man in the forecastle. He must be made com- 
ble, and he can’t be comfortable in that box room of a 


pastle with eight other men and a kitchen in it.’’ 


II 


M,” said Alice quietly when she had finished, with 
sonsiderable efficiency, putting a cold compress sur- 
ded with flannel upon the severely sprained ankle of 
, “IT want just two words with you.” 

iey were in the narrow corridor, at the door of the 
cabin, which Alice had closed, and she led the way 
Jim’s own cabin, which was on the starboard side; and 
ag got him within, she closed the door of that cabin 
; The yacht was breasting the densely populated 
-m of the Maas, and on deck the excitement of the 
dent had died down. But below, between the pair in 
I cabin, the shut-in atmosphere vibrated to unseen 
/s more dangerous than electricity. The big man and 
ymall woman, who till that moment had talked to- 
ein the presence of others—with an admirable 
/t reasonableness, were now formidably glaring. Their 
(2s almost touched, for the cabin was not quite so large 
jrawing-room on a liner, and Jim’s high head was bent 
‘oid a beam in the ceiling of his private apartment. 
‘Vell, child?”’ growled Jim. 

‘Fou made me look very silly just now in front of the 
jin and the mate and all of them, insisting on Pete’s 
if put in Alice’s cabin when you knew I strongly ob- 
xd to it.” 

‘Jot a bit,” Jim replied. ‘I was perfectly polite. So 
» you, as far as that goes. Also, I carried the kid out 


t 


i and she’s asleep now all right. Where’s the harm 
} 


9” 

‘he harm is this: This yacht is our summer home. 
{the mistress of the house, or am I not? I never 
fere on deck & 
yh, yes, you do, my girl!” 

do not—and I don’t expect you to interfere in the 
is? 

‘h, don’t you?”’ 
‘To, I certainly do not. Imagine that great hulking 
ly in little Alice’s cabin! It’s simply disgusting. If a 


Immediately the Dutch Official Began to State the Case of Alice, 


dustman slipped on the front steps at home and hurt him- 
self, would you bring him into the flat and put him into 
Alice’s bed there?” 

“No, I shouldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the kid’s bed there is only a cot and Pete 
wouldn’t hold in it.” 

Mrs. Jim stamped her foot, but she could not stamp 
hard because she was wearing India-rubber soles. 

“Moreover,” Jim continued, ‘‘the two cases are not 
quite on all fours. This isa | 

““They are exactly the same,”’ Mrs. Jim insisted. “And 
there’s another thing. It was all Pete’s fault. I asked you 
before: Why was he in the dinghy at all? He isn’t in the 
dinghy’s crew. He’s steward, and, of course, he only gets 
into a muddle in the dinghy.” 

“Pardon me, Pete’s as handy a man as anybody aboard 
the vessel. He was in the dinghy because he likes to vary 
his work sometimes—surely that’s natural! This isn’t 
the Royal Navy.” 

“Then he must take the consequences like anybody else. 
You always favor him. And if there’s any trouble be- 
tween him and me you always take his side. I shan’t 
forget the trouble I had in the old yacht.” 

The first honeymoon quarrel between the married pair 
had, indeed, happened on the Alice, and apropos of pre- 
cisely red-headed Pete. 

“Anyhow, Pete was quite innocent then.” 

“T absolutely insist on his being taken to the forecastle, 
where he ought to be. You understand—absolutely!”’ 

“That’s your ultimatum, is it?’ said Jim darkly. He 
was reflecting that if he allowed himself to be defeated in 
this battle he would lose all moral authority forever. 
“Well, my heated darling, I’ll just tell you two things: 
First, you’re a horrid little piece, and a snob, and entirely 
without the milk of human kindness. Why on earth 
shouldn’t the poor fellow be treated decently, as a fellow 
creature, for once? Second, he is not going to be moved 
back to the forecastle—not if I knowit! Is that clear?’’ 

It is astonishing with what perilous foolishness married 
people can behave to one another when prestige seems to 
be at stake, but somehow they will do it. 
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“Very well,” said Mrs. Jim, raising her chin. 

At that moment a hopping noise was heard in the cor- 
ridor. Jim opened the door to see what was happening. 
It was happening that Pete, feeling ill at ease in the soli- 
tary splendor of the port cabin, had arisen from his bunk 
and was hopping through the saloon toward the fore- 
castle, his natural home. Mrs. Jim watched his retreating 
figure, and saw his great dirty hands imperiling the beau- 
tiful upholstery of the saloon as he balanced his way on 
one leg over the floor of the heaving vessel. 

“Of course his bandage will all come loose,’”’ she ob- 
served dryly. ‘‘A lot of use it was, my taking so much 
trouble over him.” 

I 

HE episode would have ended at this point if the 

married belligerents had had as much common sense 
as the rest of mankind. Pete’s independent and instinctive 
action had given Alice a clear, notable triumph in the 
affray, and yet a triumph which could not humiliate Jim. 
But with all their efficiency and all their mutual affection 
and other fine qualities, the married belligerents suffered 
from a lack of common sense. In the supply of that pre- 
cious commodity they were our inferiors. And therefore 
the episode did not by any means end with the vanishing 
of red-headed Pete into the forecastle and the evacuation 
of Alice II’s cabin. The personal dignity of the parties 
had been engaged, and the question of personal dignity 
had been the source of nearly all their marital differences. 
Each wanted to laugh lightly and make peace, but per- 
sonal dignity prevented either of them from laughing. 

*“As usual, you’ve been very inconsiderate to me,” said 
Mrs. Jim, “‘and of course I shall expect you to apologize.” 

To which Jim replied, ‘‘Expect—by all means. Keep 
on expecting with all your might, my child.’’ His tone 
was cold and cutting as a razor. 

“And seeing how carefully I’ve looked after the ankle 
of that man,” said Mrs. Jim, following her own thought 
and ignoring Jim’s, ‘‘I don’t quite see the point of your 
saying that I’ve no kindness in me. However i 


And yet that night at dinner, which, in the regretted 
absence of Pete, was served by the second steward, the 
atmosphere was as smooth as the canals and rivers upon 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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and Alice Joined in With Explanatory Remarks 


ular esteem, the romantic professions, like those of the 
actor, detective, aviator, broker or reporter. In books 
and on the stage he strolls into the chief’s office, flips the 
ash from his cigarette and says, ‘‘ Don’t 
forget that tomorrow you must pay $10,- 
000,000 for the Bulgarian coal concession.” 

“Thank you for reminding me, Barclay,” 
responds the chief. ‘‘ How would you handle 
this other matter of Ali Hafed and the Suez 
Canal?” 

‘Simple enough. Intrust the introduc- 
tions to the Parisian actress, Mademoiselle 
Duval, first placating her with a bonification 
in the shape of diamonds.” 

“‘Right!’’ the chief responds. “‘ You have 
the keys to my vaults. Suppose you pick 
out some diamonds and see her.” 

“T’m pretty busy, but I’ll attend to it if 
you cannot,’’ Barclay replies, flipping more 
ash. “‘And now I must go to the Embassy 
Ball and tackle Sir Eric Munges, the British 
oil chap.” 

It has been my experience that in real 
life no private secretary thinks for his chief 
or shares any more of his secrets than he 
can be prevented from knowing. He is on 
the inside of a good many things, but his 
private life is watched, and woe be to him 
if he forgets his own exact status or mingles 
too much with persons who might be sup- 
posed to seek information about the chief’s 
activities. The average private secretary is 
a sort of necessary evil, not the intimately 
trusted confidant, guide and mentor of his 
principal. Had he the abilities and powers 
he is clothed with in fiction and drama, he 
would be in life a chief himself with his own 
secretary. 

The private secretary is a kind of orderly 
to the captain of finance, his actual duties 
saving ‘‘the old man” from as much detail 
and drudgery as possible, not telling him 
whattodo. Iheldsucha post under John W. 
Gates during the eight years that marked 
the zenith of his spectacular career. During 
these eight years I was by his side and at 
his elbow more hours of the twenty-four 
than any other human being except his wife 
and son. I saw a great business career from 
theinside. I saw the wheels go around while 
millions were being made by their revolving. 

If no man is a hero to his valet, what is he 
to his private secretary, who is the valet of 
his dollars? A valet serves in terms of 
clothes and baths, and judges accordingly. 
A secretary, if he possesses some mentality 
of his own, as he must to fill the job, might 
be expected to have a juster apprehension 
of his principal. 

I knew all the time that I was in the 
service of a genius. Americans are singu- 
larly chary of fixing the label ‘“‘genius”’ 
upon men who excel in trade. In fact, it is not the world’s 
custom to grant the title to anyone who feathers his own 
nest, no matter how much talent he may evidence in the 
process. We reserve the accolade for those who give 
the world something at deadly cost to themselves, as did 
Palissy or Chatterton. There may be a rough justice in 
this, but I should say that if Leonardo da Vinci was a 
genius, Henry Ford is one. Each accomplished what few 
of earth’s children could do though all tried. What more 
is needed to qualify if genius is results? 


[rts private secretary pursues one of what are, in pop- 


Gates’ Working Vacations 


° 

SeERE were pride and gusto in the thought of being the 

intimate satellite of such a sun, even though hard work 
and nothing of the glory was my portion. There was asecret 
pleasure in being a sharer in great deeds and strategies, of 
carrying a spear in the Hamlet of a master, an exhilaration 
in identifying my own minor contributions to the finished 
tasks that one by one emerged to astonish Gates’ con- 
temporaries. But I should not recommend the post as a 
bed of roses, nor as one likely to be a stepping-stone to 
greater things. Development of character comes in free 
competition with one’s equals, not in the constant society 
of a giant who overshadows and overwhelms. But as an 
interlude in one’s life it may be the means of glimpses into 
the technic of success. 

I could not have continued in the exacting, nerve-racking 
job were it not for the feeling that here was contact with a 
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One of the Nuisances of the Job is the Tip Seekers, by Which I Mean the Men Who 
Cultivate You in the Hope of Getting Information Useful in the Stock Market 


first-rate intellect that wrought prodigious deeds, and the 
jubilation of having even a small part in a great scene. 
For the basic industries that underlie our national life were 
shaped and reshaped in those eight years, with John W. 
Gates one of the prime movers. “All of this I saw, part of 
this I was.” 

Gates used to take working vacations involving pro- 
longed stays at Saratoga, Hot Springs and similar watering 
places. Often I was with him on these excursions and they 
were my only vacations, but I found them no such glimpses 
of paradise as Gates naively assumed them to be for me. 
We carried our papers, files and office paraphernalia along 
and I set up my office in a hotel room adjoining his, and 
there we took care of his incessant telegrams and letters. 

As a hotel guest I fared in all respects as well as he, but. 
I should have found more real enjoyment in a cabin in the 
country with my own friends, going and coming as we 
listed and amusing ourselves as we chose. It is pleasant 
in many ways to share the society and activities of a man 
whose goings and comings are news to millions, but I was 
reminded of the story of the old butler, Brydges, in an 
English family. He served Mr. and Mrs. Cummings- 
Trent, and Uncle Venable, and Master Edwin, and Lily, 
the light of the home, and Grandfather Pipton, but one 
day he let it be known flatly that he was quitting. 

“Why?” asked the mawster. ‘‘Aren’t you happy here? 
Aren’t you rawther like one of the family, Brydges?”’ 

“Yes, I am, sir. Very true, sir. But it is thirty years 
now, sir, man and boy, that I have served you, and your 
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wife, and Uncle Venable and his collection of ge 
specimens, and Grandfather Pipton and his milk to 
gruel, to say nothing of young Edwin and little 
beggin’ your pardon, sir, I’m damn sick of seeing 

Too, it is a come-down and jol 
private secretary, after living like asp 
darling at the best hotels at another’ 
pense, to return from his working vaea 
to his own modest scale of living. ] 
cent Havanas and four-dollar breakf 
spoil the flavor of three-for-a-que 
and lunch-room toast andeggs. M 
men in such employ develop hab 
consort ill with their purses. 


Much Talk but No Tips 


NE of the nuisances of the job i 
seekers, by which I mean the 

- cultivate you in the hope of getti 
mation useful in the stock mark 
never appreciates what an attracti 
magnetic personality one has until hes 
as secretary to multimillion dollars. I 
stantly was on my guard with chane 
quaintances and strangers. Freq 
developed that chance had played 
the acquaintaneeship. Their tacti 
Some talked of shoes and ships-and 
wax before getting around to the 
terest, then contented themselve 
studying my face for clews when 
was broached. Others baldly put 
to me which to have answered 
would have involved gross breach: 
on my part. One celebrity of LaSal 
now dead, cultivated me assiduou 
year. I talked freely and fully wi 
anything, speculating as to the pos 
come of events some of which I ki 
about. My safeguard was to talk 
without any apparent reserve. 
assumed to myself that I knew ni 
the subject. It baffled him, and h 
field eventually. i 
I learned from Gates that one of t 
ities of genius is the absence of 
tality. Hesaw things as they were 
not a reader, hence did not envis 
and events through the eyes of ot! 
might have done had he been st 
books, though his innately keen 
served him from the ignorance of 
erate. Without moral or financi 
saw no contingent or coming eve 
pendous or terrifying. Neither d 
counsel of his hopes and prejudi 
things as they were. 
In some ways he seemed lik 
boy with an extraordinary mo 
annexed. His nature was boyish 
brave, buoyant, fun loving, bo 
erent. But apart from this self, 
as independently of his will as the watch in hi 
existed an uncanny divination. That was his g 
saw for him. Because it was a thing apart, h 
corresponded to exterior facts, not to inner p 
and so ordinary men called him inconsistent and 1 
prehensible. A savage might say the same of a com 
whirling this way and that, a crazy teetotum in s 
Another quality of Gates’ greatness was his 
tality. He was so extraordinarily energetic me 
physically that his normal momentum of thougl 
tion suggested a man propelled from a gun. H 
spirits were enormous. He poured into the humdr' 
sodes of the day a cloud-burst of will power, in 
action. He was tenfold over-engined and wo 
burned out the lower-powered motors about hit 
Have you ever watched a man just after tl 
great good news or on attaining a long-cove 
Immense elation, a sort of earth-spurning lift 
look and voice, a radiance from within. Ga 
every day and all day. His supply of vital en 
like live steam at every vent. This buoyan 
carried him through the day’s work and the 
like a projectile, but it enabled him to apply 
pressure on any pivotal person or difficulty... 
perhaps, have a certain tempo of action, and ha 
much harder on crucial turning)points than on 
nonessential obstacles. We have little range or 
our power plants. But this man’s surplus of energ} 
great that when he met a man or a thing that b 


could concentrate such an intensity of white-hot 
’ at he blasted either man or thing aside or melted 
o his will. 
4 previous article I cited how Gates talked the un- 
+ Stewart Chisholm, of Cleveland, into his American 
and Wire Company merger. I was present in the 
‘ny board room in the Rookery Building, Chicago, 
+ the interview, and though only a witness I was as 
sted as Chisholm when it was over. Gates exhorted, 
‘xed, he half threatened, he urged. He kept on talk- 
Je reiterated. What he said might or might not have 
trood logic, but it was not words and not ideas that 
hisholm’s head and drew the sweat out on his brow. 
3 the psychic storm of something from Gates’ ego 
jg upon Chisholm, a voltage unexhausted and ex- 
ess, and Chisholm, the passive recipient, it was who 
+ to a rag, not Gates, the battery. 
), Consolidated Steel and Wire Company, of which 
was titular general manager and real master, was one 
| greatest customers of the Illinois Steel Company for 
ods. These are the primary material from which wire 
‘Je. Steel is rolled down from the ingot to what the 
+n would call thick wire, about the diameter of a 
‘n’s little finger. The trade name for it is wire rods. 
neter cannot be reduced beyond this point by the 
(is of passing through rolls, which is the only process 
command of steel mills. 
juller sizes are obtained by drawing, which is the 
var function of wire mills. The rod is pulled through 
4s smaller than itself in a steel block by powerful 
nery. It is drawn cold. You would suppose that in- 
of coming smoothly through the hole the strand 
j part. It does not. The fact that it will not is the 
‘ation of the ancient trade of wiredrawing. 
f; were not for these peculiar properties of steel—its 
ise tensile strength that survives the giant’s pull 
th an orifice, and the ductility that enables it to 
and get through—there never would have been any 
industry, consequently no epochal invention of 
i-wire fencing, consequently no opportunity opening 
g Gates in his own neighborhood, and consequently, 
Qs, no great career culminating in a $100,000,000 
e. 
_ Made President of Illinois Steel 


; Consolidated took vast quantities of wire rods from 
t: Illinois Steel Company, discounting its bills always, 
| aintaining pleasant relations with the steel company. 
Jad their offices in the Rookery Building at Chicago. 
ti necessarily saw a great deal of Jay C. Morse, the 
sent of the steel company. The latter was impressed 
hrates’ personality, his aggressiveness in business, his 
ess energy and acumen. He felt, as so many others 
| that time, that Gates was a coming man. 

ag about 1894-1895, Morse, who was getting old, de- 
eto retire from the presidency of the steel company. 
ed in his mind on Gates as his successor for three 
sis. First, he wanted an able man in the post for the 
ef the company and its stockholders generally. Sec- 
ie himself was a heavy stockholder and wished his 
dgs protected. Third, the logical successor, in line of 


promotion, was a man whom I shall 
call Campbell, whose many fine 
qualities did not include business 
ability, but who controlled some 
adherents among the stockholders. 
Morse felt that to retire and let 
Campbell succeed him would be dis- 
astrous. It was necessary to pro- 
pose a candidate of such shining 
merits that Campbell’s crowd would 
be outvoted. 

Long before anybody else got 
wind of the meditated move, Gates 
and Morse spent months together 
as pupil and teacher. Morse im- 
parted to Gates all he could of 
the necessary knowledge concern- 
ing steel, steel rails, the railroad 
attitude, peculiarities of existing 
customers, the state of competition, 
the personalities of the officers of 
the Illinois Steel Company, its his- 
tory, routine and customs. Then 
Morse unfolded his plan to his fel- 
low steel directors and presented 
Gates to such of them as did not 
already know him. Gates said after- 
ward that Marshall Field, the 
department-store man, who was one 
of the directors, ‘‘looked me over as 
if I had been a bolt of dress goods 
and said, ‘ Well, young man, I guess 
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upset at a cost he had no concep- 
tion of. The rails were made for 
him, but the two high officers of the 
company who had charge of rolling 
programs hurried to his private 
office and laid their resignations on 
his desk. 

“Every time an emergency rail 
order is filled,’”’ they explained to 
him, ‘‘the rearrangement of rolling 
means a loss to the company of so- 
and-so-many thousand dollars. We 
are hired by the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany to lay out schedules in such 
sequence that profits may be made. 
If you intend to go over our heads 
this way our usefulness is ended.” 


Gates’ Invention 


ATES saw that he had put his 

foot in it and had committed a 
heinous steel-mill sin in addition. 
He smoothed the men down and 
promised not to offend any more, 
and never did. The error he made 
would not have been made by Morse, 
or even by Campbell. Gates made 
it because of his ignorance of manu- 
facturing technic. Yet Gates pulled 
the Illinois Steel Company out of 
the non-dividend-paying class and 


you'll do!’”’ 

So Gates moved upstairs into the president’s office of the 
Illinois Steel. I went with him. 

It is worth noticing that opportunities opened punctu- 
ally to him all through his life. There was the close associa- 
tion with Morse as a star customer for rods and Morse’s 
advancing age, working together to give him this promo- 
tion neither too soon nor too late. And this brilliant busi- 
ness post was to prove a rung from which he was enabled 
to climb higher. 

Despite Morse’s coaching, there were many things about 
steel that Gates knew little of. Steel rails were the banner 
product of the Illinois Steel Company at this time. To be 
manufactured economically, orders for these had to be put 
through the rolls according to a predetermined schedule, 
because each road had its own pet style, or section of rail. 
Before entering upon the making of rails on an order from 
the Lake Shore road, for example, rolls had to be adjusted 
to the L. S. & M.S section and various other preparations 
attended to that held up the mill and idled high-priced 
labor. 

One day Gates sold an order of rails wanted in a hurry, 
on which he promised speedy delivery. He sent the order 
to our South Chicago works with direct instructions in his 
own name to put it through immediately. Of course, a 
command from him superseded everything and the sched- 
ule was disrupted to obey him. A short time afterward he 
sent another hurry order to the works for instant execu- 
tion, again with the result that elaborate schedules were 


ultimately turned it into a profit- 
able concern. He possessed the far more vital knowledge 
of men, markets and trends. 

Gates exposed himself to ridicule on another occasion. 
At Joliet we had a rod-rolling expert named Billy Garrett, 
a little Scotch inventive genius. There was a strong Scotch 
and British flavor in this steel concern. Billy had an ac- 
cent that you could cut with a shovel, but he knew rod 
rolling. He was, in fact, the inventor of the Garrett con- 
tinuous rod-rolling mill, which, when it worked smoothly 
in all its far-flung and complex parts, was miraculously 
profitable. In operation, it was a mint. But it broke 
down often. Also, it had demoniacal traits. The white- 
hot thick steel strands emerged from one set of rolls at 
express speed, were caught in tongs and thrust into another 
set, and so on, going ever faster and faster in order that the 
initial heat and consequent ductility might not be lost. 
But at the least hitch in this continuity of operation the 
strands would shoot out into the air in sizzling, squirming 
coils like fiery snakes. One such coil entwined Billy Gar- 
rett’s leg on one occasion, then suddenly tightened. His 
leg lay on the floor the next instant, cut off clean and 
cauterized by the hot metal. He was a one-legged man the 
rest of his life, a martyr to his own contrivance. 

Garrett spread a kind of fever for invention throughout 
the company, because he was always talking of new 
schemes and because his rod mill was such a money-maker. 
Gates himself caught the fever and worked out a wondrous 

(Continued on Page 153) 


He Was Tenfold Over:Engined and Wore Out and Burned Out the LowersPowered Motors About Him 
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Grandson Will. Mr. Alexander, the cur- 

rent Pennington, made this statement 

at regular intervals, in chaste type in the pub- 

lic prints, because he believed it. It referred, 

of course, to the Pennington Perambulator. 

He was a tall, square-bodied man, with a 

full-sized pink chin, a crinkle of iron-gray hair, 

a firm but friendly mouth and a pair of straight- 

looking blue eyes. His face, a banker had once 
said, was as good as a certified check. 

Now, of course, you know the Pennington 
Perambulator. Indeed, it is not unlikely that 
your first voyage into this odd world was made 
in one. All right-thinking citizens look upon 
the Pennington Perambulator as essential a 
part of the American scene as the Rocky Moun- 
tains and corn on the cob. It is one of our in- 
stitutions, like the Senate, and just as, if not 
more, dignified. DeWitt Penning- 
ton, who built the first one—with 
his own hands—had something to 
do with framing the Constitution. 
There is a legend in his family that 
he wanted to write into it a clause 
guaranteeing the sovereign people 
of these states the inalienable right 
to purchase Pennington Perambu- 
lators in perpetuity; and that when 
Mr. Jefferson objected, he left the 
Constitutional Convention in a huff. 
This may be so. It sounds like a : 
Pennington. At any rate, his de- 
scendants believe it. They rather 
incline to the view that Great-Great- | 
Grandfather DeWitt’s stand was a 
proper one. 

““What,’’ demanded one Penning- 
ton, doubtless Daniel, dean of the -. 
clan and head of the works in the 
60’s, ‘‘is a nation without children? 
And how,” he further demanded, 
“can children be decently reared 
without decent perambulators?”’ 
By decent perambulators he meant, 
of course, his own. 

About the merits of other makes 
of vehicles for the very young there 
might be some difference of opinion 
among those who sold and used 
them. But about the Pennington 
there was no question; never had 
been. When conscientious old De- 
Witt built the first one in a tiny 
machine shop down in Beaver Street, 
in the days when bears had their lairs 
in Forty-second Street, the guild 
spirit was in his fingers. He did not 
hurry. Hedid notskimp. He could 
have saved a penny here, a penny there. He could have 
used good material. He used the best. He wanted to be 
able to say when he had finished, ‘‘This is the best per- 
ambulator that can be made.”’ He was able to say it. 

In the modern Pennington works, presided over by 
Alexander, last of that race, they had a fireproof room, 
a quite magnificent room, paneled in oak, with an oil por- 
trait, by Stuart, of DeWitt beaming down from the wall; 
and in this room, in a glass case, stood the first Pennington 
Perambulator. How many children had had their first ride 
in it no one knew exactly. But it had been in active service 
in the robust days when offsprings came as often as Santa 
Claus, and it still looked to be in good enough shape to be 
wheeled from New York to Denver while full of baby. 
Under it stood a card, yellowed by the years, and on it 
DeWitt had written in his old-fashioned script these words: 


“T built the first Pennington Perambulator the best I 
knew how. I used the best material, the best labor and 
I took the time to build it right. I am going to build all 
Pennington Perambulators the same way. I charge those 
who come after me to do the same. 

j “DEWITT PENNINGTON.” 


Those who came after DeWitt did do the same. Alex- 
ander Pennington was proud of the fact that the tradition 
had been safe in his hands for a quarter of a century now. 
He had been head of the works since his father’s death. 
They weren’t big works. True, they made as many per- 
ambulators in a day as old DeWitt had been able to make 
in a year, but the business was not so big, so some of Alex- 
ander’s friends said, as it could have been if he had not had 
such old-fashioned notions. To suggestions that he should 
expand he always shook a smiling head. 


¥{ con Grandfather Rode in One. Your 
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*‘Sometimes 
it’s a Good 
Thing to be 
aLittleMad’”’ 


“Why should I? What would I gain?” he would say. 

““About ten times as much money as you are making,” 
friends would tell him. 

“Perhaps,” he would reply. ‘‘But I make enough for all 
my wants as it is. Some men get their satisfaction out of 
business by running up a big score, with dollars for count- 
ers. That makes the game exciting for them. I get my sat- 
isfaction in another way. I put everything I have into 
making my product good, and I let the profits take care of 
themselves. I’d rather make and sell ten perambulators a 
year that were up to our standard than a hundred thou- 
sand that even in the slightest degree fell below it.” 

Those who knew Alexander Pennington knew he meantit. 

When he spoke of ‘‘all his wants,’’ his friends were 
tempted to smile. His habits of life were Spartan. He was 
a quiet, retiring sort of man. If you had a strong right 
arm, you could throw a stone from the roof of his plant 
and it would land in the garden of his modest brick house, 
and perhaps bruise one of his prize flowers. Flowers and 
music were his minor passions. His work came first, of 
course. He lived alone with Cyprian, the oldest and black- 
est man, and the most artful concocter of chicken 4 la 
Maryland in the republic. For Alexander Pennington was 
a bachelor. 

His own reason for his bachelorhood was that he had 
always been too busy to marry. After he left college he 
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had gone at once into the works. T 
absorbed him. It was his custom 
first to reach the plant in the mornin 
last to leave it at night. He was ab 
a personal eye on every detail of the manufac 
esses. The men, old hands mostly, liked him, be 
knew he knew their jobs and his own. It was hi 
push every perambulator once across the ship 
floor to be sure it was in perfect condition. So, 
he had pushed empty perambulators, and had) 
time to push a full one. 
On his fifty-second birthday, Alexander P 
came briskly into his office. He noticed the de 
morning paper and smiled to himself at the tho 
he didn’t in the least feel fifty-two. Then Miss 4 
came in with the mail and his day began. 
Miss Amy Birch was his secretary. That was} 
Her duties, which she had assumed in the eleven 
had been with him, included 
the mail, keeping his personal 
straight, making out his income tax 
that he wore rubbers when it rai 
ing up the laund: 
out why it had notser 
back that white 
minding him to get 
cut, sewing on an 0¢e¢a 
button, and s 
tween him and v 
dubious stock ¢ 
spirits. Amy Bir 
a robin—small, p 
alert, active. 


back to her own littl 
coop. He ee 


opened it. It con’ 
sort of neckti 
buy—a pastel _ 
gray affair with a su 
of flowers sprinkled on it. Bu 
Pennington did not he 
took off the dark knitte 
wearing and replaced 
birthday tie. Of course 
noticed it when she came 
office, and blushed. Hetha 
She became very businesslike 
“A man to see you, Mr, 'e 
ton.” j 
“Who is he?” ’ 
‘Lyle Keever. He w 
you on personal busin 
he is a relative of yours 
“Lyle Keever? Why. 
daughter of a cousin of mil 
cago did marry a fell 
name. Whatishelike, M 
“Well,” she said, “het 
believe is called astrong pe 
and he uses stickum on his 
“Ask him to come in,”’ laughed Alexander Pe 
“stickum and all.” 


cracked a nut. He was a friendly soul, with no tr 
inferiority complex. Confidence was in his keen e 
expensive clothes, in his face—a mature face f i 
around thirty. { 
LAE thought,’ ” explained Mr. Keever, “that I mi 
of use to you.” a § 
“How?” asked Mr. Pennington. 
“You have no children.” 
Mr. Pennington admitted it. ’ 
“The splendid old name of Pennington must b 


Mr. Pennington nodded. Mr. Keever had to’ 
the one thing that worried Alexander Penningtc 


an airing in a Pennington Perambulator. of 
thought was this: You, Mr. Pennington, look to bem 
health, but 


t the business to be carried on by the family. So I 
from Chicago to tell you that I am willing to give 
work there and go into the perambulator game and 


” said Alexander Pennington, a little dazed— 

I have been thinking ——”’ 

actly,” put in Mr. Keever—“‘ of young blood. Well, 
” 


| Mr. Keever. Mr. Pennington had a certain old- 
ed belief in Providence, and it seemed to him that 
once must have sent him this personable young man. 
estion of what would happen to the Pennington 
, when he was forced by the common fate of man- 
|, leave it, had weighed heavily on Mr. Pennington 
He knew he should have done something about it, 
ome plan. But he had put it off. Now, it seemed to 
\te had sent him a plan ready made. He talked with 
ever. It developed that Mr. Keever’s business ex- 
¥e had been interesting and varied. Mostly he had 
ings—pianos, some stock, a device for doubling the 
2. of motor cars. He had letters praising his ability 
{taining such phrases as “‘a live wire” and “‘a high- 
, big-caliber man.”’ Before the day was over, Mr. 
eever was sitting in an office of his own, not far 
\{r. Pennington’s, and was dictating letters in a 
ywered manner. 

y: months went by in the world of perambulators. 
‘Jer Pennington was in high spirits. There was no 
‘bout it, Mr. Keever wasa find. He was charged with 
otic energy. He was smart. He had shown a quite 
Z¢ ability to master the details of the work. At his 
\ggestion, he had donned overalls and worked at 
ch, where he had displayed a deft hand. Best of all, 
eler Pennington mused, Lyle Keever had not done 
tag that young blood often does and thus renders 
‘bnoxious to old blood. Mr. Keever had not at- 
1 to change the time-tried methods. He had, as he 
¢ put it, entered into the Pennington spirit. Also, he 
enost winning way of agreeing with whatever Mr. 
zton said. 

game into the president’s office one morning. 


—— 


“Alexander,” he said—for he had attained to “ Alex- 
ander”’ inside of three weeks, being the sort of man who 
calls others by their first name as soon as possible, and 
makes them like it—“‘did you sleep well last night?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“You look,” said Mr. Keever, examining him solicit- 
ously, ‘‘a bit tired.” 

“e Do Ti ” 

“Yes—about the eyes. You’d better let me handle 
those new contracts. You mustn’t drive yourself too hard, 
especially at your age.’’ That was all. 

When he had gone Mr. Pennington said to his secretary, 
“Look at me, Miss Birch.” __ 

“Yes, Mr. Pennington.” / 

“Do I look tired?”’ 

“No. Do you feel tired?” 

“Don’t think so. I feel pretty fit.’ 

When she had gone he examined himself in a mirror. 
Maybe he was just the least little bit dark under the eyes. 
Bad sign, he had heard somewhere once. If Keever had 
noticed it there must be something in it. He thought of 
Keever’s words—‘“‘at your age.”” He frowned. 

Alexander.Pennington was signing letters in his office 
two days later, The factory was silent, for it was nearly 
dark. Mr. Keever tapped at the door and entered. He 
shook his well-brushed head in a gesture that indicated a 
mixture of awe and concern. 

“ Alexander,” he remarked, ‘‘you’re a wonder. I don’t 
see how you stand the pace.” 

“T’ve stood it some thirty years,” said Mr. Pennington 
cheerfully. 

Mr. Keever shook his head again. 

“After fifty,’’ he said, ‘‘most men try to conserve their 
strength. I hope you'll be careful, Alexander. You do look 
tired. Well, good night.” 

As he walked home Alexander Pennington brooded, and 
this was not like him. He didn’t at all care for the thought 
that had been planted in his mind by the words of his 
assistant. He hated to think he was wearing himself out 
without knowing it. 

In the morning Mr. Keever came into his office, a news- 
paper in his hand. 
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“Well,” remarked Mr. Keever soberly, “‘{ see that old 
Sprague is gone.” 

“Not Wendell Sprague, president of the First Na- 
tional?” 

“Yes, sir. Dropped dead in his office yesterday. Over- 
work, the doctors say. He was fifty-four, poor old chap.” 

“Fifty-four? I don’t call that old,’ said Alexander Pen- 
nington. 

“Tt isn’t, of course,’’ conceded Mr. Keever, “if you take 
care of yourself. But after fifty a naan shouldn’t try to 
work as hard as at thirty.” 

*“Nonsense!”’ said Alexander Pennington. 

“Well,’’ said Mr. Keever, ‘look at my father. He was 
the big, strenuous type, like you, Alexander. In the grain 
business. And work? A regular dynamo. We kept saying 
to him, ‘Dad, take it easy. Retire. You can afford to.’ But 
he kept hard at it. He always said he wanted to die in 
harness. Well, sir, he had his wish. He went all to pieces 
one day, like the one-horse shay. He had just turned fifty- 
five.” 

When Mr. Keever had bustled back to his own office 
Mr. Pennington addressed his secretary: 

“Miss Birch, do you think a man is old at fifty-two?” 

“‘Rubbish!”’ said Miss Birch. ‘‘Some men are old at 
twenty-five. Some are young at eighty.’’ Then, irrele- 
vantly, she added, ‘“‘I don’t like old-young men.”’ 

Five minutes later she was in his office again. 

*“Mr. Pennington, you are playing golf with Mr. Heath 
at four today.” 

“T am what?” 

“At four. I telephoned Mr. Heath.” 

He looked at her quizzically. 

“Did I say anything about golf, Miss Birch?” 

““You did not.” 

“Did I, or did I not, give up golf months ago because it 
took time from my work?” 

PY gop wavceley 

“‘Did I or did I not tell you to give my clubs away?” 

“You did, but I didn’t.” 

Mr. Pennington laughed. 

“So you think I need some golf, do you, Miss Birch?” 
(Continued on Page 134) 


Awkwardly He Poked it With His Forefinger and Said, “And How's the Ickle Man?’’ “‘It’s a Girl,’’ Said Amy Birch 


never dawned upon me that I should ever 

mention Poughkeepsie, New York, as my 
birthplace. When I was a year old our family 
moved to a small lumber town called East Saginaw, 
Michigan. There weis quite a family of us—father, 
mother, five sisters and four brothers. It must have 
been a hard task, now that I look back upon it, for my 
father to feed his flock from the income of a small gen- 
eral store and occasional purchases of skins from the 
Indians. However, we children were all sent to school, 
and grew up strong and healthy. 

We lived on Water Street, close by the Saginaw 
River. Adjoining my father’s store was Stauber’s 
Hotel, where visiting actors stopped while in town. 
Their rehearsals were conducted in the hotel yard, which 
was separated from our back yard by a wooden fence. 
We children often gazed in awe at the actors rehearsing 
in the yard. One of the entertainers during that period 
was Billy Carter, a banjo exponent of extraordinary 
skill. I would watch him for hours at practice, and how 
I yearned to play that instrument! 

At that time it seemed to me no nobler. profession 
existed than that of a banjo player. I dare say there 
are few of us who during our fanciful childhood failed 
to cherish some longing for what we wanted to do when 
wereached manhood. Children, when asked about their 
ambitions for the future, have often expressed a desire 
of becoming policemen, firemen, locomotive engineers 
and even President of ‘this country; I, being less celes- 
tial during my childhood, adopted the career of a banjo 
player. What distinguishes me from the other children 
is that years afterward, as will presently be shown, I 
really fulfilled my ambition by rising to the heights of a 
banjo player, whereas most children upon attaining 
their majority have discarded their youthful ambitions. 

In those days there were no music stores in Saginaw 
and consequently no banjos could be purchased. I con- 
ceived the idea of making one out of a flat tin oyster can 
and part of an old broom handle. I unwound the wire 
which held the broom together, and making some 
wooden keys, I strung it up. In a rather crude way, I 
was soon strumming a tune. 

Being engrossed one afternoon in playing a tune upon 
the improvised banjo, I failed to notice Bill Carter and 
other actors looking on in surprise and amazement. When 
I was through humming the tune a round of applause 
greeted me; and looking up, I was startled to see an audi- 
ence. I immediately started to run away, but was called 
back by Carter, who said, ‘‘Come here, sonny; let’s look 
at that newfangled instrument.”’ I handed it to him. He 
looked at it curiously, with a smile on his lips. 


Proves years ago, when I was eighteen, it 


The Old Days and the Old Plays 


“4 ELL, well,” said he, ‘‘you are certainly a wonder. 
A boy that can turn out an instrument like this is 
deserving of a real banjo. I have an old one in my trunk 
which is out of use; I will fix it up for you and teach you 
some of the chords tomorrow morning; but you will have 
to give me this instrument of yours in return for mine.” 
His offer rendered me speechless. It was too good to be 
true. ; 

Sure enough, the morning after, Carter presented me 
with an old-time banjo, all newly strung. He taught me 
several chords, just enough to accompany myself when I 
sang a song. 

“Now, kid,”’ said he, ‘‘when you save up enough money 
buy a banjo book that contains a chart showing where 
the notes belong upon the neck of the banjo and the 
position of your fingers on the instrument. When I come 
back here next season I hope you will be a first-class 
banjo player.” 

My chum at that time was little George Bickel, who 
many years after became famous in vaudeville, with his 
partner, Harry Watson, the team name being Bickel & 
Watson. George Bickel’s ambition during those days was 
to become a band and orchestra leader. He took up the 
cornet and violin and urged me to do the same, but my 
heart was set on being a banjo player and nothing could 
swerve me. 

Dear old days! How times have changed! George Bickel 
today is one of the leading comedians on Broadway; his 
partner, Watson, is one of the leading comedy actors in 
moving pictures and on the stage; while I, instead of being 
a banjoist in vaudeville, drifted into the song-writing and 
music-publishing business. 

I remember one day in Saginaw how anxious George and 
I were to see the show at Smith’s Variety, the only variety 
theater in our town. Not having the twenty-five: cents 
admission, we carried a banner, which in those days con- 
sisted of four sides made of canvas, with the names of the 
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artists painted on them and 
a candle in the center so 
that the names could be 
read at night. George and 
I, instead of carrying the 
banners through thestreets, 
sneaked over to my back 
yard, where we sat from 
seven until eight in the eve- 
ning. We then walked 
calmly back to the theater 
and placed the banners in the 
lobby and were admitted to the 
gallery, where we sat enthralled, 
unknown to our: parents, who 
thought us fast asleep at home. 
In those days the show opened 
with a circle of men and women, simi- 
lar to a. minstrel performance. Prim- 
rose and West were end men; Dan Howe, 
interlocutor, or middle man; the Foy Sisters, 
Bertha and Ida, singers. West sang Shoo 
Fly, Don’t Bother Me, while Bertha Foy 
sang If You Love Me, Molly Darling? These were the songs 
in vogue at that time. The first part would always end 
with a shakedown dance by each and every performer in 
the opening circle. In the olio to follow were such acts as 
Schoolcraft and Coe, Scanlon and Cronin—incidentally, 
Scanlon starred for many years in musical comedies—Pat 
Rooney, the father of the present one, in his songs and 
dances; J. K. Emmett, the sweet singer. The performance 
would invariably close with either Oliver Twist or a musi- 
cal act entitled Black-Eyed Susan, with the entire cast. 
There was also one legitimate theater in Saginaw, the 
Academy of Music, presided over by a namesake of the 
famous Kentucky statesman, Henry Clay. For the sum of 
twenty-five cents a night I was engaged as usher. The 
dramas I saw during that period have always remained 
indelible in my memory. Some of the popular plays and 
performers in vogue during those days were Buffalo Bill in 
the Scout’s Revenge; Frank Mayo in Davy Crockett; 
Janauschek in Bleak House; Kate Claxton and Charles Ste- 
venson in The Two Orphans. What I most enjoyed was 
Nate Salsbury’s Troubadours, with John Webster, the 
leading comedian, and Nellie McHenry, the leading sou- 
brette. The big song hit, containing a dozen encore 
choruses on popular expressions of the day, entitled We’ll 
Take It In, was sung by Miss McHenry; the chorus ran 
something like this: 


Annie Whitney Latona, 
Who Sang “‘After the Ball” 


We'll take it in, we’ll take it out, 
That’s just what we will do; 

We'll take it in, we'll take it out, 
And see the whole thing through. 


The audience roared with delight. This was fl 
by John Webster, dressed as a tramp, who rend, 
recitation called The Tramp... Although I haye 
heard it since, I can still recall the words, somew 
this effect: 


Come let me sit down a moment, a stone’s got intom 
Now don’t begin a-cussin’, I ain’t done aa 
I’m a tramp—well, what of it? Folks say we're no, 
But tramps got to live, I reckon, though roomie 

we should. a 


Once I was young and handsome, and had plentiiad 
and clothes. e. 

That was before I tippled and gin got into my nose 

I had a daughter, Nellie; she was just sixteen. — 


ha 


An’ she was the purtiest creature the valley had ev 
Beaus? Why, she had a dozen, had ’em from nea a 
Bul they was mostly country chaps, none of ’em 


There was a city stranger, young, handsome ane 
Damn him, I wish I had him strangled against th 


He was the man for Nellie—she didn’t know no ill 
Mother tried to stop it, but you know a young gal’s 
Well, it’s the same old story, many of you will say, 
He was a soft-tongued devil and got her to run 


It was only a month after, I heard of the poor young 

He had gone away and left her without a we 
Back to her home they brought her, bael 
mother’s side; hy 

Full of disgrace and horror, she k 
my feet and died. ; e 


Frantic with shame and horr| 
mother began to sink; 
Dead in less than a fortni 
that’s when I took to. 
Come, give me a glass, 
and I'll be on my w 
Aw I'll tramp till 
scoundrel, yes, if it! 
judgment day. a | 


Bells and Ba 2 


VY recitation w 
days! | 
During the winter v 
I obtained a job in th 

croft House, the lea¢ 
of the town, as a 
One of my duties w: 
- wood fires in the grates 
guests’ rooms. On a pai 
cold morning the clerk 
to start a fire in the room 
who complained of chilliness 
pered up with a bundle of wood 
arm, knocked at the door of the 
was told to enter. The occupant 
in bed. I started the fire and so 
chill departed. The occupant then sat up in bed and 
me, in a kind and gentle voice, if I would like | 
the opening of his performance that night at the Acé 
of Music. I informed him that I ushered there dur 
evenings, but that a pass for my father and mo 
suit me. He immediately made it out and I th 
The next morning when I started the fire in hi 
again he asked how I had enjoyed the performance 
him I liked it better than Buffalo Bill and the 
much better actor. He appeared to be very 1 
lighted with my reply. This play was Rip Van W 
the actor was the famous Joseph Jefferson. _ 
We remained in Saginaw until I graduated from 
lic schools, at the age of fourteen. We then moved 
waukee, Wisconsin, a city of about 60,000 inhab 
those days. J 
By that time I had obtained a banjo book 
mastered its contents thoroughly, I decided to 
Accordingly I hung out a shingle reading, Prof. 
Harris, Banjo Teacher. This had come without 
edge of one note from another, but solely - 
mastering of the position of my fingers upon # 
ment, practiced over and over again, so that 
recognize the melody which followed. They 
melodies of old-time songs, such as Old Fo 
Dixie, Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, 


ally came about that I thoroughly absorbed the 
| book so that I could.play the contents without 
ting it. ‘ 
‘eeived many engagements to play. the banjo and 
jing at amateur entertainments, where I always re- 
the magnificent sum of five dollars a night. 
2 this time my fame as a teacher of the banjo had 
/| in the vicinity where I lived. Whenever a local 
Jainment was got up I was invariably called in to 
/ se the singers, choose the songs and suggest the per- 
,ace. On one of these occasions a small organization 
4, as the Phoenix Club had arranged an entertain- 
+ and as usual I was called in to lend my services 
si rehearsing the performance. It seemed that the 
y I had suggested at previous entertainments or min- 
shows had become monotonous to the people. We 
4a quandary as to the source where we could procure 
yongs. It must be borne in mind that song writers 
«days were far less prolific than the writers today. 
2 urning once more to the rehearsal of the Phoenix 
1) I suggested to the entertainment committee that I 
t pable of writing the words and music for four songs. 
elaughed at me in a good-natured way—much in the 
aashion that society laughs at the initial attempts of 
¢bryo painters and artists. I succeeded in inducing 
»/mmittee to postpone the rehearsals for a week, and 
arred by any discouragement, I remained home every 
and wrote the words and music for four songs, as I 
niiker. They were Ah, There, Stay There; If I Were 
s sief of Police, Bake That Matzoth Pie, and I Heard 
vice Again. The last ballad was subsequently pub- 
1, but no royalties accruing from it ever found their 
yito my pocket. 
one of the entertainments where I played I met a 
if about my age named Charles Horwitz. Possessing 
arkably fine voice, he often rendered Shak- 
¢ readings after employment hours, being at 
2 


ime a bookkeeper for the Milwaukee Chair 
many. The height of his ambition at that time 
s ) become a Shaksperean actor such as Booth 
darrett. He possessed all the earmarks of real- 
nf 1is ambition. 


Since Maggie Learned to Skate 


» night during the 80’s we both attended the 
‘rformance at the Grand Opera House, in 
ukee, now known as Pabst’s Theater, where 
it’. Goodwin was appearing in a play called The 
aig Rink, with music. Perched up in the gal- 
y Jorwitz and I listened to the songs and imi- 
ti(s given by the famous Goodwin. Somehow or 
he the songs did not seem to fit the situations. 
I entioned it to Horwitz, who said, “I think it 
ui be a good thing if you and I would write 
m song.” 
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“T will write the music,” said I, ‘‘if you will write the 
lyric.” 

The next evening Horwitz came to my home with a 
lyric entitled, Since Maggie Learned to Skate. I hummed 
a melody which I thought would fit the words, and in a 
short time the song was completed, the chorus of which I 
now remember: 


Take me to the roller rink, won’t you, daddy dear ? 

Let me roll upon the floor, it makes me feel so queer. 

Give me a quarter, pa, me and Sister Kate. 

That’s the cry I always hear since Maggie learned to skate. 


Early Tuesday morning Horwitz and I walked to the 
Plankinton House, the leading hotel in Milwaukee at that 
time, where Goodwin was stopping. We were ushered up 
to his room and announced ourselves as song writers. I 
can never forget that morning; the scene is very fresh in 
my memory as I write now. There was the jovial Goodwin 
sitting in his pajamas before a fire in the grate; on a table 
beside him was his breakfast, while in one corner of the 
room stood an old square piano. 

Looking us over with a twinkle in his eyes, he repeated, 
“Song writers, hey? What songs did you ever 
write?”’ 

““A great many,” said I nervously. 

“‘Well, there’s the piano; sing us one 
of your wonderful songs. I have noth- 
ing but time on my hands this morn- 
ing, so go ahead and shoot.” 

Fortunately I had learned to 
play the piano by ear. I sat 
down with the newly written 
song before me, while Horwitz, 
standing beside me, sang it to 
my playing. He sang it as if 
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should come out upon the stage and look around for Mag- 
gie, his daughter; that he should advance toward the foot- 
lights and then start the song. Goodwin looked at me in 
surprise and then at his manager. Here was a new idea, 
I explained, a song to fit the situation. 

Curiously enough, this simple idea was unheard of dur- 
ing those days. Songs were thrown into performances pro- 
miscuously; any kind of song in any place or situation, 
as long as it afforded performers the opportunity of dis- 
playing their vocal powers. The result was that the song 
often had no significance. My idea, even in those early 
days, was never to write a song that did not fit some situ- 
ation. This ideaI have kept to this day. Perhaps this can 
account for the popularity of many of my songs later. 

However, Goodwin was not long in singing this song at 
a matinée performance. It proved an enormous success. 
Horwitz and I were both present at this matinée. It was 
our understanding that the song would be published by 
one of the large music-publishing concerns in the East. We 
walked home already assured of fame and fortune, for was 
not the reigning comedian of the day singing our song 
every night to a large audience? Patiently we waited and 

waited, but never received any royalty from 

that song. : a 

After a lapse of many years, I met Guod- 

win at the Lambs’ Club, in New York, 

where we were seated at the same 

table. I greeted him. 

He looked at me and said, “‘I do 
not recollect your name.” 

I reminded him that I had writ- 
ten the music, in conjunction 
with Charles Horwitz, for Since 

Maggie Learned to Skate, some 
score of years before. 
He looked at me astounded 
and said, ‘“‘That was a mighty 
goodsong. Youcertainly must 
have received quite a tidy sum 
for it.” 
Laughing good-naturedly, I re- 
plied, ‘‘My dear Mr. Goodwin, 
both my collaborator and myself 
failed to receive any money from 
that song.”’ 
However, time, with the help of for- 
tune, glosses over many disappoint- 
ments in this world, and our conversa- 
tion drifted to other topics. 
This same Charles Horwitz went into vaude- 
ville years later with one Fred C. Bowers, 
under the team name of Horwitz & Bowers. They 
collaborated on two famous ballads of twenty-five 
years ago, published by M. Witmark & Sons, of New 
York, entitled ‘“‘ Because” and “‘ Always.”’ They then 
concentrated on one-word titles, but none.seemed 
to have quite the vogue of ‘‘Because”’ and “Al- 
ways.” 

Fred Bowers is still playing in vaudeville, while 
Charles Horwitz, who dreamed of following in the 
footsteps of Booth and McCullough, is now writing 
short sketches for vaudeville acts. 


Making Songs Without Notes 


O RETURN to those early days, far from being 

daunted by the lack of financial rewards out 
of the skating-rink song, I continued to write songs, 
both words and music. A thought naturally arises 
in the reader’s mind how it is possible for me to 
write music to a song when even to this day I can- 
not distinguish one note from another. The an- 
swer is simple. As soon as a melody came into my 
mind I hummed it. Then I would procure the 
services of a trained musician for the occasion, 
hum or whistle the melody for him, and he would 
take it down on paper with notes. He would then 


Irene Franklin at the Time When She Appeared With Peter 
Baker’s Company in “‘The Emigrant.’’ In the Oval—An Early 


arrange it for the piano. This method is known as 


Photograph of Nora Bayes Before Going Upon the Stage 


his very existence depended upon it. Think what an 
honor it meant to two struggling young boys to have 
the famous Goodwin sing one of their songs! At the 
finish of the song Goodwin dropped his toast and 
came over to the piano, deeply interested. 

“Repeat that chorus,” said he to Horwitz. 

Fully six or seven times Goodwin beckoned to 
Horwitz to sing the chorus. He became so elated 
over this song that he sent at once for his manager 
and his musical director. At his solicitation they 
listened to the song, and so six or seven times we again 
repeated it. 

For the skating-rink scene in the Goodwin play, 
where Nat is seeking for his daughter, who, it seems, 
had caught the roller-skating craze of those days and 
consequently is rarely at home, I suggested to Good- 
win that he dress as an Irish hodcarrier, with slug- 
gers, or whiskers, and the tin dinner pail; that he 
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arranging. Later on I shall go further into detail 

regarding this procedure, and point out to the 
reader that those responsible for some of our most famous 
songs also lack the trained musician’s knowledge of musical 
notes, but balance this deficiency with the natural posses- 
sion of melody. 

Having written the songs, my next step was to dispose 
of them. Picture in your mind’s eye the trials and tribula- 
tions of a young man barely eking out a pittance as a 
teacher of the banjo and grinding out both words and 
music during his spare time. Gradually I accumulated 
quite a collection of manuscripts. I knew that music pub- 
lishers would create a demand for their numbers by having 
prominent performers of the stage sing them; and when 
a song registered with the public it invariably followed 
that the public would seek the first music store and pur- 
chase copies. Thereby hung the secret. I contemplated 
that although for financial reasons it was well-nigh impos- 
sible for me to embark in the music-publishing field, still 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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LONE in the cottage with the moss-green IP 
A roof, alone with the gray-and-tawny 

kitten and the remains of a birthday cake, 
Sally watched, and heard the leaden hours pass 
till eleven o’clock, half after eleven, and then 
twelve. A book lay open on her lap, but she 
did not read. 

It was nine or thereabouts when Harris left, 
taking Flo with him. Reck, preceding Harris 
by a hurried ten minutes or so, had forgotten 
his overcoat. Not unnaturally, considering the 
circumstances under which Reck took his de- 
parture. 

A guest, having been discovered kissing his 
hostess in the kitchen, may well be forgiven for 
leaving without an overcoat. Especially when 
the sole other masculine guest is, or has been, or, 
one might put it more accurately 
thus, had at one time supposed 
himself to be the hostess’ husband 
and had never really lost interest 
in her. Very complicated, the 
whole affair. 

Certainly Sally hadn’t intended 
a naive and rosy candled birthday 
cake—an ostentatiously innocent 
birthday cake, with sugar roses 
blooming among its candles—to 
be the means of wiping her slate 
in any such wholesale fashion. 

One minute the glowing focus 
of four desirous eyes, two gray, 
two black, all masculine. Next 
minute, alone, with none but a 
yellow-orbed cat for audience. 
Not so good—from any angle of 
vision whatever—not so good. 

Sally rather thought for a while 
that Reck might come back for 
his overcoat. In which ease one 
only hoped he wouldn’t encounter 
Harris returning Flo. 

Nobody came back. Nobody 
met anybody else. Merely the 
kitchen clock ticked like a death- 
watch; the church chime at the 
corner rang the hours, half hours, 
quarter hours, with depressing 
fidelity; noises in the street grew 
vaguer, noises about the house grew clearer. And the long 
bright evening wore itself away. Not to be too bitter 
about it, time somehow passed. 

Sally, in her slim green gown with a gardenia on one 
shoulder, watched and heard it go, with rage, hurt and cor- 
rosive uneasiness in her heart. 

No matter what way she shepherded her thoughts, they 
returned, bleating woefully, to the way Harris had taken, 
driving through the dark with Flo. A movie might have 
been annoying, but at least a movie would have seemed 
comparatively safe. Other people in movies; a cloud of 
witnesses; lights going on and off at odd moments—a pic- 
ture proceeding to which one was forced to pay a certain 
amount of attention. 

Yes, a movie—with Flo—Sally wouldn’t have consid- 
ered so significant. If Harris had merely taken Flo to a 
movie, Sally would very likely have gone to bed untrou- 
bled. Or perhaps she wouldn’t. Certainly it was only 
decent to stay up for Flo’s return with Sally’s husband— 
husband in the sight of heaven, that was. He had said 
that himself! 

Great pity Flo couldn’t know she was driving about in 
the dark with a married man—a semimarried man, so to 
speak. Though the little hussy wouldn’t give a darn, most 
likely. 

Sally, recalling the coziness, the downright intimacy of 
Harris’ roadster, fairly shivered. Not that a girl like Flo 
needed a roadster in which to be cozy. A seven-passenger 
car wouldn’t keep Flo at a distance. 

But driving at night, with the wind cold and sweet on 
one’s eyelids, with vague scents drifting and far stars 
gleaming, with a rough sleeve under one’s cheek and a pos- 
sessive arm across one’s knee—exquisite silences—infre- 
quent murmurs. Sally and Harris had driven that way; 
since Sally came to Waterburg—not in seven years before 
that—very little one-handed driving done by husbands, 
of course. 

Flo would be just the girl for it! 

Sally wondered if she might not be getting a tempera- 
ture, as the picture of Flo—curled close against Harris’ 
arm, snuggled warm under Harris’ rug, protected by Harris’ 
right hand while Harris’ left hand steered deftly through 
the night—flickered across her mind. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
H. R. BALLINGER 


“Come On Up,’’ Said Harris. 
“That’s Too Far’* 


“Six months ago,” cried Sally in 
the abysses of her storm-ridden soul, 
“he wouldn’t have known she was 
living! He wouldn’t have looked at 
her if he’d passed her on the street. Doc Wallis would say 
he’d developed an immune type. Now he’s susceptible 
again. Any vaccine wears off in seven years. And, like a 
fool, I’ve deliberately proceeded to expose him to the most 
virulent sort of contagion. Oh,'Harris, my poor hot- 
headed lamb!” 

Then she reflected that he wasn’t actually her hot- 
headed lamb any longer—and the kitten arching itself 
against her ankle at the moment, she shed a tear into its fur 
and prepared, on the edge of despair, to go to bed. Which 
of itself took a certain amount of time, intelligently ex- 
tended. 

Locking all the windows—the watch on one’s wrist 
showed one o’clock—more than merely a drive. They 
must have gone somewhere to dance. Horrible to think of 
Flo clinging in Harris’ arms. She danced like a chiffon 
octopus—and the music in those places—utterly inde- 


cent. Harris danced rather well—he would probably dance. 


even better with Flo cooing throatily in his ear, I. Had 
Someone Else Before I Met You and I’ll Have Someone 
After You’re Gone. That was Flo’s latest passion in jazz. 

Sally loathed women who sang while they danced. She 
never did more than just hum, herself. 

Locking up the kitchen, with intervals of looking out of 
the door—half after one and not a sound in the street. 

“This is too much!”’ said Sally savagely—went into the 
bedroom and took down her hair. Then she sat for another 


deaslip Lea 
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half hour, staring at herself in the gla 
pretty Sally—even she could seeit. L: 
smooth-skinned, soft-lipped, aslim white t 
a satiny shoulder. 
Out of shadows behind her, a dark head took shay 
a smile—a challenging boyish smile—on the mouth, 
eyes. All at once the eyes narrowed ardently, they 
brushed Sally’s shoulder. Sally dropped her head ; 
arms and cried, sitting before the mirror which migh 
given back that kiss in reality, if Sally hadn’t been 
fool—not knowing what she wanted when she had j 
“Oh, well, c’est la guerre!”’ said Sally gallantly. 
She put on her nightgown and got into bed. She 
go tosleep. It was two by then, and she knew the Fk 
Harry party must 
grown by what it fed 
last so late. But she dr 
uncomfortably from ti 
time and started up 
each drowsing to see 
were yet in the house. 
Half after two—and: 
Four quarters and thre 
strokes—that was thec 
on the corner, floggin 
waveless air with wh: 
sound. — 
No Flo. The othe 
stood chastely empty. 
Sally lay on her bae 
flung an arm up oye 
face. i) 
She said to herself, 
did it. You threw hi 
and she caught him. 
you’ve lost him for 
You might as well be 
He was what you war 
Allowing for the fae 
three o’clock in the m 
is the time when one 
say such things to 0 
quite seriously, she was 
very close on desperati 
When a latchkey cli¢ 
the front door and a 
murmur of voices im 
ately followed, she lay 
waiting. The murmu’ 
brief, oddly lacking in 
wood-dove minor by > 
one identifies the th 
transference, however 
of happy lovers. P 
one voice went away— 
were footsteps crossing the living 
Sally lay straight as a cypress at thi 
of love’s tomb, saying nothing at ¢ 
hand fumbled for the switch | 
bedroom wall. ‘7 
“Gosh!” said Flo’s shrill whispt 
mentably unsteady. >. 
“Now!” thought Sally—sat upi 
and said coldly, “Oh, have yo 
; come in?” 1 
She uttered upon the heels of that a little shriek ar 
frozen. Flo, blinking under a bandage, slightly t 
stained, nursing a badly abraded elbow and limping 
fully, yet managed a smart reply: ’ 
“No, sweetie, I’m just going out. Don’t I look il 
Then she sat down upon her bed and burst into! 
unaffected sobs, with arpeggios in the upper regi 
gestive of approaching hysteria. Sally was on herf 
flash, into the bathroom and busy with glass and spo 
“Drink this!” she said masterfully, coming back | 
Flo’s grief had got well under way. ‘‘Stop that eryi 
once and tell me what has happened.”’ 5 ' 
“‘Ha-ha-ha-ha-a-a ——” stammered Flo in a high nl 
less wail. 
“Drink it!” commanded Sally. 
Flo’s teeth chattered against the glass. 
“What is it?”’ 
“Aromatic ammonia—drink it and stop that no} 
What did one do for hysterical women? Slap t 
throw cold water on them? Sally felt she could do ¢ 
for Flo very efficiently. 
“Gosh!” said Flo, draining the glass and returnl 
“Gosh, what a night!”” She shivered and whimp 
hair a pale untidy mop above the bandage, her ro 
startlingly red in a colorless face. ( 
“Where have you been,”’ asked Sally curtly, “4 
has happened?” 


| 
tat time—is—it?” begged Flo. 
| after three,”’ said Sally. 
sufferer moaned: ‘“‘Now I ask you!” : 
sat down on the bed in her turn, closed a hand on 
jainjured arm and said between her teeth, “Where 
yu been? What has happened? Where is Harris? 
y me—instantly!” 
weeping trailed off into a long gulping sigh. She 
resentful look. 
yt be so sympathetic. I can’t bear it! I’ve been 
\le—and out to the Inn—to dance—and into a ditch 
arry’s roadster after me.” 
jseemed about to sob again. Sally shook her vi- 


yre’s been an accident?” 
4y did you guess it?”’ sniffed Flo. 
}’s hands clenched each other hard in her lap. She 
t, white-lipped, ‘‘ You have got to tell me! Where 
4s? Was he hurt? Where is Harris?” 
Ir boy!” groaned Flo. “‘That ol’ sweet thing!” 
ped for a handkerchief and blew her nose tremu- 


\ fool!”’ cried Sally fiercely. 
; know where Harris is!” 

g eyes glared astoundingly under the folded gauze. 
se you do.” 

ant to know if he was—hurt?”’ 

2 he was hurt. We were both hurt.” 

Jymuch? How much? You aren’t trying to tell me 
a—killed?”” 

4tark anguish in that cry left Flo gaping, loosened 


“You silly fool! I 


oque. 
i said killed? He’s got three or four busted ribs ——”’ 
fee or four ribs!” 
-and a broken 
” 
)imy God!” 
~-and maybe inter- 
niries.”’ 
ly implored her: 
sort of injuries?”’ 
nrnal, I told you,” 
F. “Doc Wallis said 
yyln’t tell yet.’ 
)| Wallis! You took 
t(Doc Wallis?” 
Yia’t take him any- 
e Doc Wallis was 
hind us—been at 
i¢; table to us at the 
—7ith some red- 
e| nurse he plays 
n|with—TI’ve seen 
vi her before. She’s 
db: looking—kind of 
i, that’s all.” 
i; Doe Wallis run 
yi? Flo—please— 
ell me!” 
Vir not?” said Flo. 
s secret. Not with 
on me all damaged 
yawe are. Weran off 
0¢—it was wet— into 
€ crying to miss an- 
r r that was coming 
(as—head on. The 
r e must have been 
Ws Harris—lit?”’ 
dilly, wincing. 
N him—he don’t 
1” Flo assured her 
d) “T never saw a 
ri longer onless. He 
itive had a dynamo: 
le'im from the time 
efhere till the time 
iided up in that 
1. 
ll thought it very 
y. the put her fingers 
T ; es before the mem- 
of farris’ face going 
y \th Flo. 
re did they take 
> \1e demanded pres- 
y. To a hospital?” 
ae he went home. 
yichat for nerve? 
h ¢ ock of broken ribs 
4 roken arm and 
D€something inter- 
wouldn’t listen to 
spi.l. Said he wanted 
bed ” 


»? 


~~ 


went with him? 
llis?”” 


Said Flo, ‘‘And the red-headed nurse.” 

“The red-headed nurse?” 

“Yeah. . What are you worryin’ about? He’ll be 
taken care of.” 

“Not by any red-headed nurse, he won’t!’’ muttered 
Sally. She got up and went to stand at the window, 
blinded with tears. 

Behind her, Flo groaned hollowly. 

“Gosh darn it! Where’s my bag? I bet that reporter 
got hold of it. If he did, I’m sunk!” 

““What reporter?’’ cried Sally, wheeling. ‘‘Was there a 
reporter?”’ 

Flo said lugubriously, “‘Sure there was. Isn’t there 
always? A bright boy with a fire badge. I guess he’d been 
out at the Inn too. Anyhow, there he was, asking names 
and addresses, making wise cracks to the policeman.”’ 

“Policeman !”’ 

““Motoreycle cop. Oh, yes, all of the trimmings!” said 
Flo. ‘We'll be in the paper tomorrow morning all right. 
Doc Wallis slipped me away. A man and woman in a flivver 
brought me home; but if that darned bag got loose 

“Flo, what was init? Anything with your name on it?”’ 

“Couple o’ my cards,” said Flo, sniffing and swallowing 
mournfully. “A perfectly good compact and lipstick, a 
quarter, I think—my green georgette hanky— maybe a box 
of matches—nothing to shout over; but I’ll be the mystery 
woman of the death car when that reporter gets through 
with me.” She added, inspecting her skinned elbow ten- 
derly: ‘I told Doe Wallis, if he had to say anything for 
publication, to say I was Harry’s fiancée.”’ 

“You did not!” 

“Sure I did!”” Flo crested a scornful head on which 
the sanguine dressing sagged a little awry beneath its 


‘‘We Ran Off the Road—it Was Wet—Into a Tree—Trying to Miss Another Car That Was 
Coming Toward Us—Head On" 
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 straw-colored thatch. ‘‘You didn’t see him all evening, 


watching me out of those sheik eyes of his. Gosh, I never 
realized what a knock-out he was! And as a heavy lover— 
boy! I told him just before we left the Inn, ‘Listen, Harry, 
it’s not that I don’t like the way you dance, myself, but 
some of these places have floor managers and I don’t want 
any boy friend of mine led out into the great open spaces 
just because me and the saxophone went to his head.’”’ She 
sighed significantly. ‘‘Harry won’t mind being reported 
engaged to me—not if I know men—and Lord knows I 
should!’’ She interrupted herself to inquire languidly, 
“What you putting on your clothes for—this time of 
night?” 

“‘T couldn’t go back to sleep,” said Sally. 

In which, however misinterpreted, she spoke the truth. 


XIV 


ALLY left the house in the midst of a heavy downpour 

next morning, while Flo was still in bed. She had ascer- 
tained for her own satisfaction that the bandage covered a 
deep scratch merely, nothing fatal, nor even permanently 
disfiguring, and that the scraped elbow and bruised ankle 
would undoubtedly yield to treatment. 

She packed a bag, therefore, and took it down with her 
to the office, where, alone with Reck behind the barricade 
of his drawing board, she made such explanation and of- 
fered such regrets as seemed due him. Reck had seen the 
morning paper, of course. He fingered it while she talked. 

“‘Tt’s all too rotten!”’ said Sally. “‘I can hardly bear it.” 

“Might have been worse,” said Reck. ‘‘Doesn’t give 
Flo’s name.” 

“Because the reporter didn’t get it—that’s all. It does 
say, ‘Devlin’s woman companion.’ Oh, Reck, suppose 
someone picked up that 
bag of Flo’s with her card 
in it. Suppose they get 
hold of her and she tells 
them she’s engaged to 
Harris.” 

*‘Fair enough!’’ said 


Reck. ‘‘Let him marry 
her.” 

‘“‘What? Let him 
marry—— You’recrazy!”’ 


“‘Aren’t we all?” said 
Reck bitterly. ‘‘And if it 
comes down to that— 
you’re free. How d’ you 
expect to keep him tied 
up?” 

““T’m not—free.” 

“You were free enough 
yesterday.” 

“Yesterday is seven mil- 
lion years ago.” 

“According to who holds 
the stop watch,’’ said 
Reck. 

His face, above the new 
gray suit, one of the bright 
new ties, had fallen into 
its old look of tired morose- 
ness, heavy lines about the 
mouth, unsmiling, hollow 
eyes. 

““You’re no help to me 
at all,’’said Sally. Shewas 
instantly ashamed of her- 
self. Reck only looked at 
her and shook his head. 
“T’m sorry, Reck.”’ 

“T told you you hadn’t 
decided which one yet, 
didn’tI? And itmadeyou 
sore. Well, I think now 
Devlin’s got the edge on 
me. Four broken ribs and 
a broken arm. Sure, you’re 
all for him! Hero stuff. 
Makes no difference that 
he collected his wounds 
driving another woman 
into a ditch after a wild 
party.” p 

“He was not! Flo says 
so herself. The other car 
crowded him off the road.”’ 

“Yeah,” said Reck; he 
did not argue the matter. 
“*Tt’s the rich that gets 
the pleasure, it’s the poor 
that tykes the blime.’ 
Other car was a milk 
wagon.” 

““T don’t care!’’ said 
Sally. She stood up 
proudly. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Europe in1926 


LL America wishes Europe a Happy New Year; and 

there are many signs that, in comparison with 1925, 

she will have one. The past twelvemonth has been a 

period of rough and painful readjustment, but long strides 

have been taken in the direction of peace, tranquillity and 
modest prosperity. 

Untold benefits have arisen from the operation of the 
Dawes Plan. The initialing of the Locarno Pact has put a 
new and more benign face on European affairs. It has 
already brought into existence a healthful sense of security 
and well-being. Best of all, a spirit of conciliation is in the 
air. There is an increasing tendency to let bygones be 
bygones. Diplomatists of former opposing belligerents 
now go into conference like business men working for a 
common end, defending their own interests with courtesy 
and consideration, without chips on their shoulders, with- 
out imagining slights where none are intended. Diplomatic 
correspondence today is couched in suaver and more cordial 
language than was employed a year ago. 

All over Europe, Russia alone excepted, the standard of 
living is continually rising. Millions of peasants who before 
the war tasted meat but once or twice a week, now have it 
daily as a matter of course. Hours of labor have been 
shortened. There is more time and money for amusements. 
Better food and better clothing mean new home markets 
for home industries. After all, the real index of national 
prosperity is not to be read in the balance sheets of finance 
ministers but upon the workingman’s dinner table and upon 
his family clothesline. 

Germany is hard at work. French industry, especially 
agriculture, is undermanned, and Italians unemployed at 
home find profitable labor in the fields of France. In Eng- 
land the problem of unemployment is still acute; but the 
situation is not so dark as it looks, for the reason that statis- 
tics of the jobless take no account of the fact that even in 
normal periods there are sometimes half a million Britons 
out of work. Another fact frequently ignored is the exist- 
ence of a vast army of women workers called to the colors 
of industry by the demands of war, and still engaged in 
work that was once thought fit only for men. In both 
France and England the housing situation is much less 
acute than it was a year ago. Next year it will be materially 
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better. There has been much bungling, much lost motion, 
much vexatious obstruction by organized labor, but dwell- 
ings are being completed by the hundred every day; and 
the new houses are better:than the ones they replace. There 
is more air space for each inmate and the improvement of 
sanitary arrangements makes for health and increased 
comfort. 

Labor conditions are Britain’s gravest problem. It is 
futile to attempt to account for them by the industrial 
history of the near-by past, and fatuous to try to cure them 
with a dose of camomile tea or a bit of court-plaster. The 
fact of the matter is that the great-grandchildren are being 
punished for the sins of the great-grandfathers and of other 
ancestors even more remote. Even had there been no war, 
an industrial readjustment of some sort was bound to 
come. The time-honored social system of England seemed 
plausible enough as long as it worked. We now know that, 
however logical it may have been, it did not give the under 
man a sufficient stake in the country to insure his loyalty 
to anyone but himself and his immediate family. In his 
endeavors to destroy his supposed oppressors, he has very 
nearly destroyed himself. Industrial conditions may be 
worse before they are better; but once the readjustments 
are made, Britain will stand on firmer underpinning. 

Recent progress made by European nations in funding 
their war debts to America will prove even more beneficial 
to them than to us. In every case it is the first step toward 
putting the debtor’s financial house in order. Great Britain, 
first to fund her war obligations, has already returned to a 
gold basis. Within the coming year we may expect to see 
several Continental nations stabilize their currencies—not 
perhaps on a gold basis, but at least on a scale which will 
put certainty in the place of uncertainty and replace dis- 
trust with confidence. More than one country whose 
national accounts are in the red ink will balance its budget 
and show a substantial surplus. 

The New Year is likely to witness the firmer establish- 
ment of the League of Nations and a new accession of its 
power for good. Its real sanction is the respect and confi- 
dence of the world. The manner in which it has performed 
various international works of drudgery has, in the main, 
been admirable. Its prompt and decisive action in the 
flare-up between Greece and Bulgaria has materially 
heightened its prestige; and every act of beneficence which 
it can add to the score will make it a more powerful agency 
for maintaining the peace of the world. 

If the New Year brings all these things to pass either 
wholly or in substantial measure, the foundations will have 
been laid for a peaceful and prosperous European future. 
The stern lessons of war have not been wholly wasted, and 
there is reason to hope that they will be applied with sanity 
and wisdom as soon as the nations come out of the daze of 
the reconstruction period. ‘‘The wages of sin is death,” 
saith the Scripture. The wages of hate are paid in the same 
coin. They will never be raised. Hate may be traditional, 
instinctive, logical and even patriotic, in a certain sense, 
but in the long run hate will kill the hater as surely as the 
hated. That is the profoundest lesson of the war. 

Europe will receive with some cynicism the good wishes 
of America. For ten years her press has teemed with 
articles and editorials telling what America could do for her 
and ought to do for her. In the meantime she has begun to 
do for herself things we could not possibly do had we all the 
will in the world to urge us. We could, indeed, lend her 
money; we could lay low our tariff walls; we could cancel her 
war debts. What we could not do was to breathe into her, 
nation by nation, faction by faction, the spirit of tolerance, 
forbearance and conciliation. That is something she is now 
doing for herself. It is her surest guaranty of a happy New 
Year. 


Meddlers’ Mischief 


HE bitterest irony attending many efforts at social 

reform lies in the fact that well-meant innovations do 
not always work out according to plan. Practical results 
are often the opposite of those sought. Conspicuous exam- 
ples of reforms that have failed are to be found in legisla- 
tion designed to better working conditions for women and 
children. In many instances the sharp edge of the sword 
has been turned toward those in whose defense it was 


Decemb«. 


drawn. Laws intended to create better jobs 
edly resulted in there being no jobs at all. 
Unskilled labor is not the most helpless vie 
tender-hearted men and women who have work 
so unselfishly and so disastrously, for even t} 
trodden have a certain solidarity and can “i 
articulate voice. They can, and do, appear in per 
proxy at legislative hearings and oppose crank | 
initiated for their betterment. Society as a wh 
knows how to defend itself from its friends. Th 
come to pass that every commonwealth has beer 
less devastated by a locust plague of uplifters an 
ers. Marching under the banner of light, as the 
have been slow to realize how many monkey wre n 
have been dropping into our social machinery. Th 
they do is none the less because they trick out the 
ments of sabotage with bows of pink ribbon. h 
of prison reform and criminal procedure they ha 
been singularly pernicious. Our prisons needed 1 
sadly enough. Our treatment of criminals was t 
too unenlightened. Reformers worked radical ch 
the better, and in so doing they performed a sign 
service. The trouble was they did not know wher 
The momentum of success carried them far be 
white line at which they should have halted. Th 
the pendulum from stern ruthlessness to drool 
mentality, and all the underworld applauded. s 
large, helpless, bewildered and inarticulate as 
paying the penalty of their excesses. The arm ¢ 
is withered and its hand can close with no firm a1 
ful grip. In support of these declarations we 
permission extracts from a letter on the subject 
from Justice Selah B. Strong, of the Supreme Co 
state of New York: i 
“The real cause of crime today is leniency 
reformers—uplifters—have done much toward i 
crime. Sanitary conditions, plain food and h: 
should be the prison life of the criminal. As ag: 
we find model prisons, with assembly halls for y 
plays and movies; athletic grounds, with equij 
all sorts of games. The best shows are taken to § 
The best movie reels are displayed there. They! 
baseball games every week, weather permitting, 
and professional teams. Their food is brought 
arrangement from outside. They are permitted 
the jail and attend funerals or upon other excuses. 
prison reformers’ slogan of Sunshine in Every Cc 
thing that even the rich cannot always secure in 
ern apartment, where will it end? . 
“So much for prison conditions. We pass 
and we find the indeterminate sentence law, a 
viding for time off, and a political parole boar 
continually being approached upon behalf of 
With an all too sympathetic public from w 
jurors, what more can the criminal ask? A 
murder in the second degree, which is often br 
sympathetic juries, instead of being followe 
sentence, is now followed with life as a ma cim 
and twenty years for a minimum, with ti me 
behavior and the parole boards ready for an 
for parole. The forty-year sentence, which } 
in print, means but twelve and a half years, | 
parole board permits the prisoner to remain it 
long. As the present laws are inadequate s 
protect the citizens, and as there is an ever 
tendency to lessen the punishment, thus maki 
of the criminal more to his liking, something m 
to aid the citizens in protecting themselves < 
conditions. i 
“Tf a sincere effort were made to stamp out 
should be first a speedy trial, without delays 
lowed by fixed sentences by the trial court whe 
is found guilty. Twenty years should mean t 
The maximum-and-minimum-sentence law 
abolished, as should the parole boards. No i 
be given for any cause whatsoever.” a 
Not every jurist is prepared to give publi 
to his views in language as forthright and e 
Strong’s; but the great majority of jurists are 
agreement with them. 1 
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Zrights and liberties of an Englishman 
» built on very ancient foundations. 
hen King John’s rebellious nobility, 
(’s ago, wrested from him the Great 
which became the foundation of liberty not only 
and but for the remainder of the world, they in- 
yon the provision that ‘‘no scutage or aid’’—for 
_,cient taxes were called—‘‘shall be levied except 
ynsent of the general council of the nation.”” As 
it on and Parliament became an established in- 
: , this provision of the Great Charter came to mean 
j,out the approval of Parliament no tax was valid. 
y not, however, to be universally recognized with- 
eat struggle. Though the Great Charter was 
dby more than one king, it was violated by others. 
\ pirit of resistance to the autocratic will of the king 
tronger and the determination of the people and 
nt to insist upon their rights became more firmly 
ne attempt of Charles I in 1634 to collect without 
tion by Parliament a tax called ship money re- 
a civil war in which battles were fought between 
rs of the king on the one side and those of Parlia- 
the other. 
> the minor battles of this war became notable 
"ithe death of the great statesman and patriot, 
1, who had largely directed the contest on the 
ee The issue was settled 
s):feat of the king and his execution. 
; it long before the monarchy was re- 
, 1t the principle that taxes could be 
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Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, United States House of Representatives 


levied only by act of Parliament had become firmly 
embodied in the English constitution and was never there- 
after seriously disputed. This principle had some far- 
reaching consequences which no one at the time of the 
revolt against Charles could have even imagined. About a 
century later the attempt of Parliament to tax the Amer- 
ican colonies, which were not represented in any way in 
that body, brought on our own Revolutionary War, with 
the slogan, Taxation Without Representation is Tyranny. 

The Great Charter, or Magna Charta, as it is often called, 
was not intended to protect the nobility alone, if we con- 
sider other great principles laid down therein. The declara- 
tion was that ‘‘tonoonewill we sell, tono one will we refuse or 
delay, right or justice.”’ Every freeman came within its pro- 
visions. But it seems not to have been generally recognized 
that its statement of the principles of liberty and freedom 
would have been of little avail without the provision which 
it made with reference to taxation. The greatest weapon 
of tyranny was taken away when the monarch could no 
longer levy of his own will tribute on a subject. The 
control of the army and navy, and indeed of the whole ma- 
chinery of government, passed from the king to Parliament; 
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for all were dependent upon the representa- 
tives of the people for the funds by which they 
were maintained. The power controlling the 
treasury necessarily controlled everything else. 

It must not be thought, however, because all taxes were 
required to be levied by Parliament, in which they were 
subject to discussion or criticism, that in the early days 
taxation was in any marked degree either more scientific 
and equitable than in other countries, or less burdensome. 
It was not. It was less oppressive, tyrannical and arbitrary 
than in other nations of Europe, where the authority of the 
king was final, but this was all. The effect of taxation on 
the poor was little considered, and the great principle that 
taxes should be paid in proportion to the ability of the 
taxpayer to bear them, now almost universally accepted, 
was not brought forward until a comparatively recent 
period. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, at a time 
when the nation was not at war, practically every neces- 
sity was taxed, and among them four commodities espe- 
cially essential to the poor—salt, leather, soap and candles. 
Salt was taxed three shillings and fourpence a bushel, about 
three times the original price of the commodity; leather at 
three halfpence a pound; candles, which at that time fur- 
nished the light not only for the poor but for the wealthy 


to a large extent, a penny a pound. 
(Continued on Page 161) 


A Suggestion — Hint, Idea, 
Conception, Thought, Plan— 


For a Christmas, Yuletide, Holiday 

Card, Missive, Note, Epistle—With the 

Aid, Succor, Assistance, Help and Co- 
operation of Roget’s Thesaurus 


SEND, transmit, consign, convey, 
[i post, address to you, 
This poem, stanza, carol, lay, 
Which herewith you may view, 
See, look at, glimpse, peruse and con, 
And thus, perhaps, you'll find, 
Learn, guess, discover, come wpon 
Just what I have in mind. 


This cerebration, concept, thought, 
Ts really very clear, 

Plain, obvious, distinctly wrought, 
And thus it will appear, 

3e manifest, made evident, 
What this is all about, 

And with what purpose, plan, intent, 
This card is going out. 


It offers, tenders, helps express, 
Love, friendship, admiration, 

Regard, affection, tenderness, 
Fervor and adulation. 

Oh, were it not for smallness of 
This card, it might be hinted 
I’d send more synonyms for love 

Than Roget ever printed. 


So if you dwell, live, stay, abide, 
On isle, peak, plain or isthmus, 
I greet, salute you—and besides, 
I wish you Merry Christmas! 
—Berton Braley. 


Modernity 


a ELL,” said the prosperous-looking 

man, “‘I’vejust madea payment on 
my house and car, the phonograph, the 
player piano and radio, the vacuum 
cleaner, the washing andsewing machines, 
last summer’s Palm Beach suit, the fire- 
less cooker, Johnny’s bicycle, the over- 
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Christmas Morn—If This Post:Card Thing Continues to Grow 


stuffed parlor suit and the canary bird’s cage and [I still 
have thirty cents. Believe I’ll meander over to Oyster 
Jim’s and open an account on an Amsterdam stew.” 

And on the way he stopped in the corner cigar store to 
make a nickel payment on a fifteen-cent purchase of last 
week. —Mary Dorman Phelps. 


Commercial Clauses 


EWHISKERED, and in suits of colored gauzes, 


An ode is due unto our pseudo Clauses ! 


To these who don traditional apparel 

Of old St. Nick, I consecrate this carol— 

The portly, courtly substitutes 
for Santa, 

Who grace our stores from 
Portland to Atlanta, 

And help diffuse the proper 
Christmas spirit, 

Or sentiment in lieu of and 
quite near it. 

The camouflage of cheery 
Christmas chuckles— 

The rotund form that seems 
to burst the buckles— 

The elfin eyes that twinkle 
so uniquely, 

Do so for stated compensa- 
tions weekly. 

The pseudo Santas on their 
public stages 

Dependent are on time clocks 
and on wages. 


The smiles on which the chil- 
dren gaze enraptured, 

One grieves to state, are 
merely manufactured. 

His sled on which each 
laughing laddie’s view 
falls 

No doubt was made in Salem 
or in Sioux Falls, 


Oid:Time Dyspeptic Christmas — Bringing In the Crackers and Mitk 


And paunches that resemble rolling billows 

Are artificed by means of sofa pillows. 

Such pseudo Clauses, outwardly most jolly, 
Quite frequently inside are melancholy, 

And sub as Santa with a secret loathing, 

Elated to return to shoe or clothing 

Departments and remove their beards of cotton 
When Santa Claus for twelve months is forgotten. 
Oh, martyred to the kiddies’ Christmas cause is 
This sect of sacrificing, pseudo Clauses. 


Whenever hopeful youngsters meet or mingle, 
They coo anew their faith in kind Kris Kringle, 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KIN 


‘Tt pays to do as you'd be done—and soothly do ‘ 


December 


And thus each pseudo Claus i 
tassels 
Gives being to the children’s fair 
A Launcelot, through mercantile cc 
He battles on behalf of Youth’s I 
The pseudo Claus must stand the 
shopping, 
Be capable of endless lollipopping 
And temptingly describe his fine as 
Of toys rewarding excellent deport 
Ah, nowadays his praise is » 
scant. A 
Salary raise is due the nouveau § 
And let us hope this year the Natio 
To volunteer a cheer for pseudo C 
— Arthur L. Lipp 


A Tayle of Mistlet 


T WAS ye damsel Alisoun whe 
went to spend 
Ye merrie Yuletide season at yee 
frend, 
With sondry noble beauteous ma 
lords of high degree, 
To meet a princely forain guest fre 
Ttalie. 
Now wit ye wel, a forain prince k 
to any mayd, 
And all ye girls ben on their toes 
their best arrayd, 
And each had bet her Sunday s 
neath ye mistletoe 
She first would win a royall b 
Prince Antonio; 
And Alisoun bet with ye rest, fo 
ben but plaine, 
Yet wel she woot that fortune oft b 
clever jane. 
Her form ben more than average 
tresses redd of hue, 
She had a black and beadie eye, 
ben shiny too; q 
Yong Alisoun knew sikurly she ben 
queene, 
Yet wil I tel ye cock-eyde world, 
ye litel beene. . 
_ Yeafternoon bifore ye ball ben pas 
and fair, ‘= 
And gentil Prince Antonio paced forth to take y 
Now all ye girls ben dollyng uppe or takyng 6 
But Alisoun did on her hood, and eek her fur 
For whan she from her window saw ye prince 
She thought her of an eldern oke whare grew y 
She wank into her lokyng-glass, and with he 


ay 
iG 


She sauntered out. with careless mien across ye Wi 
And whan ye prince mett uppe with her, who mé 
than she! ; 
Her seemed in sooth a sprightlie pal, a joly 
bright, 
And he resolved to have a harte and daunce with het 
With plesaunt 
paced along, 4 
craks and jokes, 
While Alisoun ste 
ilie toward ye anc 
Now sodenly ye swi 
behynd a cloudie 
A cold and percing 
blow, ye snow beg 
All softlie reared ' 
climes, ye prince¢ 
sneeze, ‘ 
For parlous chylls 


made Antonio a 
She cocked a M 


ened squeek, ¢ 
toe, whare she 


afrayd! 
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-Here’s a steaming plateful of Campbell’s is the kind of vegetable 
yppiness for your appetite. The soup everybody enjoys, but so few 
ynded deliciousness and nourishment housewives have the timettomake: 


) fifteen different vegetables. The 
jartiness of cereals. The invigoration 
jit broth of choice beef always gives. 
You know, at the very first spoonful, 
jit this is just the kind of vegetable 
yp you like. Such tempting flavor! 
) much substantial food! Such real 
isfaction to your appetite! 


Selecting, preparing and blending 
thirty-two ingredients is no easy matter 
—to say nothing of the expense. 


Let our famous French chefs provide 
you with the most popular vegetable 


soup in the world—Campbell’s! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


SOND ENGEL 


To taste this soup at its very 

yg best, add the water cold, 
f ' bring to a boil, and allow to 
. & simmer. 


Serve piping hot. 


Al 
AN” ‘lo CAMPBELL SoUP COMPANY a 


CAMDEN, NJ, US-A- 
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XX 


And then Launcelot 
took his helm and his 
shield, and thanked God 
of his adventure. 


UDY was the first 
| to speak. 

Her injury and the 
pain of it were forgot- 
ten. Shelunged toward 
the shape huddled be- 
side the rock; and in- 
stinctively Truby Cole limply raised an arm to his face 
to shield himself. He could not see her face, but the cry 
that came from her was enough. It was shrill, vindictive. 
She could not stand but, down on her knees, she had the 
huddled shape by the arm, both hands clutching it and 
shaking him till his head rocked. ‘“‘Where is he? What 
have you done to him? Tell me where he is!”’ 

“Holt on thur!” Lippitt interposed. 

Truby Cole had said nothing. He had sunk lower 
against the rock, his figure slipping down beneath the fury 
of the girl raging at him in the dark. Catching her by the 
shoulders Lippitt held her fast. ‘‘No use t’ kill him alive, 
hear? Not yet. Wait till we finds what’s happent!” Judy 
still struggled like a wild thing. Between her teeth, her 
voice dire, she was saying, “If he’s killed him! If he’s 
killed him!’’ Then, her rage and venom all at once ebbing, 
she put both hands to her face and rocked herself to and fro. 

Lippitt leaned down to the figure huddled beside the 
rock. Around Truby Cole’s waist was looped a cartridge 
belt, and at his hip hung a leather holster. The holster was 
empty, and the horse wrangler gave Truby Cole a savage 
dig. ‘Sit up, you!” he ordered, his voice menacing. “Did 
you lay him out or not?” 

Out of the dark came a moan. 
Dozey. I got mine, cain’t ye see?” 

A lot Lippitt cared! He shook the huddled figure again. 
“Speak your piece, you hear! Did you blam him with yer 
gat—or wot? Wot happened’s wot I want t’ know!” 

Judy dropped her hands from her face and waited. From 
Truby Cole came another groan. ‘“‘ We fit, him ’nd me. He 
wos like hell cats, that’s all I knows. Ain’t ye a-goin’ t’ 
help me, Doze, ’stead o’ shakin’ th’ lights outer me like 
you're doin’?”’ 

Lippitt’s answer was another savage shake. ‘‘Whur’s 
yer gun?” he rasped; and Truby Cole groaned again. 


‘Don’t roughen me, 


“Yonder summers. He knocked hit a-spinnin’. I 
couldn’t fetch to kill him nohow; ’nd he was on me like I 


said, hell cats. Then we rolled off th’ rock up thur, him. 


"nd me.” ; 

Again Lippitt gave him a yank. ‘‘ Whur’s our hawses, ye 
rustlin’ sidewinder?’’ he snapped. 

Truby Cole made a weak gesture toward the valley. 
‘“Down yont, below.” 

Lippitt swore briefly. 
here on?” 

It was across the hill, tethered. “I wos a-tryin’ t’ git to 
hit,’’ whimpered Truby Cole; and another snarl came 
from the horse wrangler. 

“You e’n save yer legs!”” he snapped. He had his 
opinion of a fellow who’d pull down a gun on an unarmed 
man. He flung Cole back against the rock and rose. 
“Come erlong, Judy-gal,”’ he said briefly. 

Judy signed silently for him to help her into the saddle. 

Speech for the moment had left her. Her face stony, she 
stared straight ahead into the dark. Lippitt took the reins 
in his hand, and edging along cautiously, he made his way 
to the foot of the ledge over which the two men had 
tumbled in their fierce affray. The place where they had 
struck was plain enough; and striking a match, its tiny 
flame momentarily shielded under his coat, Lippitt studied 
the surroundings. Blood spotted the loose shale here and 
there; and the shale showed, too, where someone, Truby 
Cole maybe, had crawled across it. Then of a sudden 
Lippitt grunted. On a strip of moss overlying a slab of 
rock was a fresh scar, the mark where someone had climbed. 
“Stay whur ye be; don’t stir!’’ he ordered; and handing 
the reins to her, he scrambled up the hill. ; 

The rain fell unchecked. Caught by the gusts, it was 
flung in volleys in her face; and in the blank darkness now 
she hardly could see her horse’s head. How long she 


‘‘Whur’s the hawse you come 
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Maximilian foster 


BY 
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But if She Were Shaking, So Was the Man Beside Her. ‘‘Do I Have to Tell You?”’’ He Cried Beneath His Breath 


waited she could not have told. She had no th 


ever, of time—the weather either. Out somes 


black gulf of dark and the storm was the man 
theré atthe hazard of his life; and what tortur 
that she had to sit there, helpless and waiting. 
strained, she still was striving to pierce the wi 
ness about her when she heard a horse whinny 
the gloom it emerged presently, a man leadin 
Lippitt, it seemed, had found the horse Trul 
ridden. : Without further ado, too, Lippitt hac 

The shorse, however, was not all Lippitt 
“See,” he grunted; and striking a match, he 
the object to her. Judy snatched it from hin 
blue-and-white, polka-dotted handkerchief of 
blown by the wind into a crevice of the rocks. 

The rain had soaked it, and it was stained, to 
of something that left its blur on her fingers. 
at once, however. It was a handkerchief s] 
back at Pinto—part of the outfit packed by 
Clutching it in her hand, she moved restless] 
Dozey!”’ she begged. She could have saved 
though. Lippitt’s air was visibly hurried, not t 
ful. “We'll hev t’ pull outer yere right smart 
bled. It was “‘a-screamin’ hell,’’ he said, up oD 
the horseback; and unless they hurried they 
across at all. “I nigh got my hair blowed off a 
added graphically. 

She asked one question only. “You didn't 
anything else?”’ 

No, he had found nothing. 

His eyes darted about him fearfully; anc 
ripped out of the darkness, thundering among i 
crouched down, cowering away from it as if so 
raining down blows on his head. Then, the inst 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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he took her bridle; and still afoot, the horses at his 
e crept out across the bare hillside, heading for the 
at led up to the crest. The rock behind which 
Cole lay huddled was close at hand, and as they 
a wail came from it, ‘Help me up, Dozey. Judy, 
uldn’t leave me lay yere, would ye?”’ 
by heard, they gave no sign. 
tt, his head bent, his arm held up to shield him 
\e blasts, crawled upward, all his wits centered on 
tle with the darkness and the storm. Half an hour 
gasp of relief escaped him. They were over the 

the ridge of bare, exposed rock, the slope falling 
‘fore them. An hour later, down in the timber on 
antain’s side, he pulled up abruptly. 
ll roost here, I guess,’’ he mumbled. 
jing down from the saddle he wiped the streaming 
e from his face. “Now don’t you worry none,” he 
| to the silent figure on the other horse. “Yer all 
yw; ’nd as fur that thur fellow, if ye’re thinkin’ on 
\, he ain’t gone fur, not on any sech night as this 
Ve'll find him when it comes daylight.”’ 
\vhether dead or alive, Lippitt didn’t say. He ven- 
| 9 opinion. 
jp me down, Dozey,” said Judy. ‘I can’t move.” 


XXI 


AYLIGHT, though, all Lippitt’s assurance to the 
«trary, they did not find Rand Farlow. 

11 came on at last, 
|: breaking in quiet, 
] solemnity, a vivid 
~ to the burly vio- 
. the night. It was, 
| another evidence 
‘ay Nature seems to 
| in the jest of mak- 
ivesty out of human 
tind suffering; for, 
aing came, the sun 
at bland and bright 
shind the hills, the 
‘ir sweeping from 
33 the last tattered 
gtsofthestorm. All 
qiceful and smiling. 
us if there never had 
storm. 

ast was just pink- 
Wen the camp below 
ti ber line stirred it- 


(alls it that by cour- 
_\n the night’s rest- 
ce, however, there 
le that was fitting 
ror rest or shelter. 
rexad been only one 
efetween them when - 
"\tarted; and already 
ejout by its journey 
ri the Cayuse, the 
aiwas hardly fit to be 
led even with the 
_hey’d need—that 
blanket for each. 
n,f course, had slick- 
ough in the wind, 
| he rain volleying 
them like bird shot, 
sexadn’t proved of 
hise. They already 
2 \renched from head 
0| by the time they 
h| the timber. How- 
,/y dint of ceaseless 
rtnd almost when he 
ie up in despair, 
pl had managed to 
ae going; and hav- 
p: on the kettle to 
had hacked down 
ug branches to erect 
“slg by against the 
/\ 

¢ 


5 


* under the lee of 
cm halted. Over 
'fspread the slickers; 
ijvas under this that 
y'sat out the night. 
‘hy talked little. At 
Ts Lippitt got up 

ig fresh wood on the 
) |dinits light Judy’s 


. What her reflec- 
iS\ere, one might im- 
ne) There was the pain, 
m her injury. She 


made no complaint, however. Then, along past midnight, 
the rain ceased; and a while afterward her companion 
jerked a thumb toward the sky above. “Stars,” he 
grunted briefly. 

She looked up through a gap in the ragged tree tops. 
The scudding rack had parted, a gleaming point of light 
twinkling down at her; and into her dulled mind stole the 
memory of a whimsical, jingling verse she recalled, the 
relic of her early days down at the schoolhouse in Lattimer: 


Starlight, star bright ; 
Very first star I see tonight. 


She got this far when a little sound caught Lippitt’s ear; 
and from the fire, at which he again was stirring, he shot 
a quick look over his shoulder. ‘‘Why, Judy-gal!’’ he 
mumbled. 

A frown of trouble crept into his eyes, and he shook his 
head at her. “Don’t ye cry now. Hit all’ll come out right.” 

“IT just got to thinking, Dozey, that’s all.” 

He nodded. ‘‘I know; on’y don’t you be a-doin’ that. 
It ain’t no good, nohow; ’nd mebbe, too, when we all gets 
back t’ Pinto we’ll jess find all this is jess moonshine, so to 
speak. Why, yeah!” added Dozey, brightening; “how 
do we know these yere lawyers han’t got it set t’ rights 
already now?” The lawyers? “Uh-huh,” nodded Dozey 
sagely; ‘‘’bout this yere money ’nd all—Harbison’s.” 

“Oh, that,’’ murmured Judy. 

If she had thought of the money it was in one way only— 
the yawning and impassable gulf its loss had laid open in 
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the way. Her eyes dropped wearily and she did not look 
back to the stars again. She still was silent when the dawn 
came. 

Lippitt was up and working at the fire. With him life 
once more seemed to have taken up its accustomed habit; 
and coughing and wheezing from the smoke, he was cary- 
ing bacon into strips and otherwise making preparations 


for the serious business of breakfast. His face, though, had 


in it a furtive uneasiness, and at times he cast a glance at 
the figure beside the rock. As she stirred he spoke. 
“‘Feelin’ tollable?”’ inquired Dozey. 

She smiled, the smile thin; and at the same time she 
nodded. She had yet to utter any complaint. Flipping 
the bacon into the fry pan, Dozey spoke again, “‘ Mind if I 
talks now? I git suthin I’m wantin’ t’ say; ’nd I’d like 
if you’d let me.” 

“T’m listening,’ she murmured. 

He squatted down at the fire, his eyes fastened on the 
sizzling bacon as if that were his only care. His air, 
though, for all that, still was covertly uneasy. “‘Hit’s this- 
away,” said Dozey slowly, his tone halting and thoughtful; 
“T ben figgerin’ out this yere state o’ doin’s; ’nd hit seems 
like t’? me one thing more’n another would be what we’d 
best do. We all’ll be wastin’ time hullabalooin’ round this 
yere piece o’ hills, huntin’ this feller’s tracks ’nd tryin’ t’ pick 
up whichever way he’s a-gone. In fack, it han’t no more 
use’n a-tryin’ to find a grasshopper in a snowdrift; so you 
lissen careful now wile I tells you how I plans. We'll eat, 
you ’nd me; then youstay here wile I takes a scout around, 

lookin’ t’ see if he’s yon- 
thur, up behint on th’ hill. 


At Intervals Lippitt Got Up and Flung Fresh Wood on the Fire; and in its Light Judy's Face Looked Wan 


and Pinched, 


What Her Reflections Were, One Might Imagine 


If he is, mebbe I e’n run 
acrost him. If he ain’t, ’nd 
I cain’t git no signs, then | 
sez thur’s juss one thing 
you ’nd me has to do. He'll 
make f’r the head of th’ 
Cayuse, if he’s a-headin’ 
anywheres; which bein’ the 
case we all’ll make a break 
hell bent f’r thataway, 
catchin’ him when he turns 
up thur.”’ 

It was sound reasoning. 
If Farlow was off the moun- 
tain and heading back to 
the Cayuse, there was just 
one way he could get out 
by that route. It was by 
way of the cafion through 
which the Cayuse ran. 
Then, too, there was the 
chance—slight, true— of 
overhauling him before he 
got there. What’s more, 
Judy saw the force of it. 

Breakfast was eaten in 
haste. Once it was con- 
sumed, Lippitt bestirred 
himself to set out. Brisk 
as he was, though, he still 
vaguely was uneasy; and 
a few minutes later he 
found, too, reason for his 
uneasiness. At all events, 
he was just throwing an 
armful of wood on the fire, 
whenshe halted him. ‘‘ Put 
out the fire,’’ she directed. 

He stared down at her, 
his round face wried into a 
sudden scowl. She was to 
stay there, wasn’t she, till 
he got back? Judy’s an- 
swer to this was to hobble to 
her feet—one foot, rather. 
““Get my hawse,”’ she said. 

“Wot!” stuttered Lip- 
pitt. 

In vain he argued. “I’m 
going,’’ she repeated 
doggedly. She went too. 
Nothing he could say in 
the least budged her. A 
few minutes later once 
more the horses retraced 
their way up that weary 
slope, though both they and 
their riders could have been 
spared the effort for any 
good it produced. There 
was no trace anywhere of 
the man astray in that wild. 

Of what followed then 
there is little to tell. Hours 
were lost in beating back 
and forth across the slope 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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It Was Five in the Morning When John Lexham Brought His Adopted Sister Home, Sleepy as Sleepy Against His Shoulder 


XVI 


EACH was in a whirl. It had been a day. It had 
Pires a night. “You will do the thing thoroughly, 

will you not?” Mrs. Mount had implored Sir John 
Lexham. To which he had answered magnificently, “‘I 
always do it thoroughly.” 

He was not overestimating himself in the least. That 
ten-pound note—the note of incalculable vileness—had 
disappeared like so much froth at the Embassy Club. The 
following day was his, and his alone. True, Mrs. Mount, 
in her dressing gown, had crept down to him on the follow- 
ing morning when he had called, a few minutes early, for 
her delectable client. Mrs. Mount had tried once more her 
trick of distributing a sum of money about his person— 
only five pounds this time certainly; smaller and more 
damnable than ever—the while she made remarks on other 
subjects to call off his attention. 

“‘T heard a wonderful rendering of Chopin last night at 
dear Flora’s,”’ said Mrs. Mount. ‘‘ Look, isn’t that a lovely 
wood fire? Doesn’t it make pretty flames? I am buying 
some special logs for little Peach now. . I take it the 
Embassy Club was very crowded last night. How 
extraordinarily well you are looking. . . . Listen, I want 
to ask you something. Do you think it likely that Hugh— 
the butler—will live long?”’ 

But John Lexham’s attention would not be diverted and 
he was not having any. 

“Curse it all, Ada,’’ he said angrily, resisting the five- 
pound note, “I am a man!” 

“Yes, dear John,”’ said Mrs. Mount meekly, “‘but you 
make it so hard. Anyone else in the circumstances would 
just like a regular check sent or some arrangement of the 
sort; but you make physical force, or else deception—get- 
ting you to look elsewhere or something like that—the 
only way. You are so hard to manage.” 

“T am I,” said John Lexham. 

“*Yes, dear John,’’ Mrs. Mount agreed. 


AB 7 
Wy 
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Then Peach came down, and they had a day! And by 
Jupiter, they had a night! It was five in the morning when 
John Lexham brought his adopted sister home, sleepy as 
sleepy against his shoulder. He had danced her nearly off 
even her dancing feet, although, when she opened her eyes 
as the cab reached home, she averred that she wanted 
more of it. So did John Lexham perhaps. Only, he didn’t 
say so. 

She awoke to the sound of Eve singing softly over the 
packing. 

‘‘Eive,” she said, leaning upon her elbow the better to see 
the busy maid, ‘‘how happy you sound! I am happy; but 
I shouldn’t have thought you would be, for you are leaving 
your friend Francis.” 

“‘Oh, la-la!’’ cried Eve, and she went on packing. There 
was a conspiratorial smile on her face. 

“Have my new things come?’”’ murmured Peach. 

“They are all here, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Are they nice?” 

“Adorable, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Tf I have to marry Lord Loring,” thought Peach, “‘T 
wonder if he’ll mind the bills left over.’”” And a little shiver 
caught her. But it was a good day; the sun shone; frost 
crisped the air; the young always like the mere fact of 
going somewhere else, and she was going somewhere else 
that very day. She was going to Wareham. 

“This is a great house that we go to, mademoiselle,”’ said 
Eve; ‘“‘not all have the entrée.” 

They were traveling by car, of course. 

“‘T must write to Georgina,”’ thought Peach, ‘“‘and make 
her mad with envy.” 


* 


December Kk 


Miss Peach Robinwood, the cause of her ¢ 
looking so much stronger and fatter in so sh 
she was very pleased always to see Sir John 
and for the rest, she had gathered togeth 
beautifully selected and adjusted little house pi 
had two brilliant bridge players, besides herself 
Mount, so they would play bridge all day; 
writer of great repute who would write all day 
three men who would shoot or golf or hunt all 
three women who would do the same; one or 
people who could be trusted to lie in bed all da, 
John Lexham and the American heiress who 
privately supposed by everybody, he would rum 
day, if he had any sense. Also, Wareham 
house where people might lose themselves all d 

Mrs. Mount explained these separate entiti 
in her tactful way as they drove down in the hi 
sine. 

“The food,” she said with quiet authority on t 
“Gs inhuman.” ‘ 

“The ballroom,” said Peach, clasping her hand: 
finest in any country house in England.” 

“Dear child, you will enjoy yourself.” 

‘“‘T shall!”’ answered Peach with a firmness 8 
that it was almost piety. 

Sir John Lexham had already arrived wher 
down, and was idling about in the great firelit 
dog or two, looking browner than ever in old br 
Peach’s entry would have been timid had it n 
him. He made all things safe, homely, in some ir 
way. She came into the great inner hall and sav 
and the blazing fire, and John Lexham, and th 
ager pouring tea from a fat teapot of ancient sil 
men looking toward her with acute interest—par 

(Continued on Page 35) 


The dowager duchess was very pleased “ 


, 


(Continued from Page 32) 
who wished to meet and batten his mind upon 
om American miss; and she saw women who had 
rived and were still wrapped in their outdoor 
looking quickly at the beautiful lines of her suit; 
+ quiet footmen moved here and there. 
<ham it was who sat down beside Peach and 
‘ter her and made her feel again that the world was 
s asked for him,” the fat dowager confided to a 
st; ‘Ada is panting to pull it off—just in time 
Beara. poor old place, she says. But I don’t 
y dear. Girl’s pretty, isn’t she? And a complica- 
Bien that I haven’t told Ada about yet. Rich, 
? They say she has millions! The little chit!” 
mous writer was already eliciting from Peach the 
‘her home town and professing himself determined 
on her shrewdly on the domestic life therein on the 


Reece,” said Mrs. Mount to a footman, and she 
it the earnest business of nourishing herself. 
} was a great buzz of talk about the tea table. 
oked dreamily around her, and John Lexham 
ly at Peach. He eliminated the writer, soon, 
male method of his own. 
ed?” he said to Peach. “‘Dancing tonight? We 
ee—some of us, you know. And seventy-five 
of your dances at the very least must be mine.’ 
(aughed and said, “‘I have no serious competitors 


|, look!” said Peach in simple wonder; and Lord 

esh with the cold, came in his big driving coat 
all. 

XVII 

? said Miss Robinwood sternly to her maid when 

j entered the vast apartment consigned to her to 

dinner, ‘‘you have been laughing to yourself all 

erneath. I have seen you. And I remember you 
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were singing when I woke up this morning. Now I havea 
question to ask you, and I want a truthful answer.” 

“Mais certainement, mademoiselle.” 

“Did you know Lord Loring was coming to Wareham?” 

“But yes, mademoiselle! I know all the movements and 
plans of Lord Loring. Francis tells me.” 

“And Lord Loring knows all my movements and plans?”’ 

“But yes, mademoiselle. Francis asks me.” 

“This is disgraceful,” said Peach, highly fluttered. 

“Tt is very usual, mademoiselle. And after all, made- 
moiselle, he is a very nice lord, your Lord Loring. And his 
sister is a great lady, and it would be a very good ar- 
rangement.” 

‘What would be a good arrangement?” 

‘“Mademoiselle’s marriage to Lord Loring.” 

“Eive,”’ said Peach, seating herself to have her shoes 
pulled off, “‘you ought not to know so much about other 
people’s affairs. It is wrong.” 

“But, mademoiselle, I am a lady’s maid. It has to be 
one of my accomplishments.”’ 

In silence, after that, Peach suffered herself to be 
dressed. De Ville had made her—at twenty-four hours’ 
notice—a little short sheath of black velvet. At least that 
is all it looked to the lay eye, though Eve went into rap- 
tures extraordinary over it. 

“Then the pearls,’? said Eve, clasping them about 
Peach’s neck. 

‘Pearls and black velvet sound like an old lady,” 
Peach. 

“Or a very, very young one,” soliloquized Eve. 

“T feel, Eve, I just must speak to Mrs. Mount before I 
go down.” 

“Madame is already speaking in her room with Madame 
la Duchesse.”’ 

“Hive, how do you know that?” 

“Mademoiselle, one of my accomplishments 

‘“When the end comes,” thought Peach, “‘if it comes, I 
think I’ll be a lady’s maid. They have fun.” 


said 


” 
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The maid Eve spoke truly as to Mrs. Mount’s being 
closeted with her closest friend, Flora. Mrs. Mount had 
hurried into her dinner gown, and along to the duchess’ 
room, the duchess’ maid had been dismissed, and there they 
sat, metaphorically heart to heart. 

“How could you, Flora?” said Mrs. Mount. ‘Although 
I know, darling, that all you do is always for the best. 
But still, how could you?” 

“T did not,’’ said the dowager duchess. 

“How did it happen?” 

“My darling, I got the strangest telegram this very 
morning from him saying he was throwing himself on my 
hospitality for Christmas. It seems a terrible thing for a 
properly brought up person to do; for after all, Ada, Ware- 
ham is Wareham, and I will not have it considered in any 
sense—what is that curious word mentally untidy people 
use?—bohemian. No, Wareham is not bohemian. His 
telegram said that he would explain all when he arrived. 
And then, my darling, I had a telegram from his sister, 
dear little Peppy Bleddington, imploring me to have her 
brother for Christmas and saying a letter was following 
explaining all. Their mother in her lifetime was, next to 
yourself, Ada, my greatest friend. I ask you, what can 
I do?” 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Mount. “But has he explained?” 

“That he is madly in love with Miss Robinwood, yes; 
and that he thought she was going to Bleddington Tower; 
and then that you accepted my invitation at the last mo- 
ment. The last moment, indeed, when you and I, darling 
Ada, haven’t spent a Christmas away from each other 
since my husband died!” 

“‘Nor a Christmas with each other while he lived,’”’ Mrs. 
Mount might well have said, for the late duke had been 
a piercing observer, not too hospitably inclined toward 
her. 

However, she merely murmured, “‘I never intended to 
go to Bleddington Tower.” 

(Continued on Page 102) 


Peach’s Entry Would Have Been Timid Had it Not Been for Sir John Lexham. He Made All Things Safe, Homely, in Some Inexplicable Way 
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Oh, the night that I struck 
New York, 

I went out for a quiet walk. 

Folks who are onto the city 
say 

Better far that I took 
Broadway; 

But I was out to enjoy the 
sights, 

There was the Bowery ablaze 
with lights, 

I had one of the devil’s own 
nights, 

And I’ll never go there 

any more! 


The Bowery! The Bowery! 
Where they say such things 
and they do such things. 
The Bowery! The Bowery! 
And I'll never go there 
any more! 


HE Bowery had been 
[Sor it was for up- 

wards of a century 
when Harry Conor, the 
comedian, as the happy 
hypochondriac, Welland 
Strong, first sang this song 
thirty years or so ago. He 
sang it in Hoyt’s A Trip to 
Chinatown at the old Madi- 
son Square Theater, off 
Broadway in Twenty- 
fourth Street. He sang it 
every night for three years 
straight, for A Trip to 
Chinatown was the Abie’s 
Irish Rose of its day. Ere 
long, everybody else sang 
negatively of the Bowery 
as they have been singing 
negatively of bananas. The 
Bowery became famous, 
notorious, the country over, 
the whole world round. 
There were innumerable 
verses, telling how the stranger on the Bowery was merrily 
gypped in fake auction rooms, dime museums and concert 
halls, everywhere by everybody. 


The Forerunner of Broadway 


Newaas passes, everything changes. Broadway today 
is a bigger, brighter, higher-priced Bowery, where the 
guileless are now exploited in fake auction rooms, in boot- 
leg jazz cabarets, by ticket speculators and in ornate and 
costly confidence games of all kinds. But thirty years 
ago there was no Gay White Way. Times Square lay in 


Chuck and His Dog 


SO 
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Chuck Connors in a Chinese Store 


darkness by night and was but a straggle of shabby old two 
and three story buildings, stables, plumbing shops, and the 
like, by day. 

Downtown was the Bowery, the people’s playground, 
rowdy, flamboyant. Today its sailor saloon-dance halls, 
its dime museums, its five-cent whisky houses are van- 
ished. Its great beer garden has been razed, its theaters 
are Yiddish and Italian playhouses—even that landmark, 
Miner’s Burlesque Theater. On the Bowery now the 
speak-easy supplants the saloon, the movies the dime 
museum. Yet save where buildings were torn down to give 
approaches to the two newer bridges to Brooklyn—the 

Manhattan and the Williamsburg—the Bowery phys- 
ically has scarcely altered. As you are rattled through 
it, high up on the L, you will see the old dormer win- 
dows, the patched roofs, the vividly painted cloth 
signs attesting to fire and bankrupt sales that have 
been ever a concomitant of merchandising on the 
Bowery. You will see through the upstairs windows 
the shabby men by scores, reading newspapers in the 
lounging rooms of cheap hotels and lodging houses 
as of yore. You will note the garish, alien sidewalk 
throngs as always. In externals, the Bowery has 
changed but little with the passing years. 

You can reach the Bowery by the East Side L lines. 
All street cars running downtown will take you there, 
some direct and others by transfer. It is but a hun- 
dred yards from the Astor Place Subway station. Bet- 
ter still, take any one of a dozen sight-seeing bus lines 
that run from midtown Broadway placarded ‘‘The 
Bowery, Chinatown and the Ghetto.” 

By rubberneck hack, you can make the round trip 
in comfort for a dollar, and cutthroat competition 
often has the tariff down to fifty cents. Going this 
way, the gentlemanly lecturer will broadcast informa- 
tion by megaphone concerning all points of interest 
that yet remain. 

The Ghetto and Chinatown remain, but otherwise 
the glory of the Bowery has departed: All nationalities 
will be pointed out, but, alas, no famous personalities. 
Swipes the Newsboy and John McGurk, of Suicide 
Hall, are dead. Nigger Mike Salter, Max Gombossy, 
Owen Kildare, Silver Dollar Smith, Big Tim Sullivan, 
Steve Brodie, Chuck Connors have been gathered to 
their fathers. All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

The more enterprising of the old Bowery characters 
that survive have all migrated to Broadway and sport 
spats by day and don Tuxedos by night—Irving 
Berlin, Paul Kelly, Sam Harris, Al Woods, Joe and 
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Nicholas Schence 
and Fields, Sam 
Paul Salvin a 
more too numero 
tion. 

A bird’s-eye vi 
plane photograpl 
of downtown NK 
will show the ] 
mile of the Bows 
running from Coc 
to Chatham Sq 
you will see the s 
come higgledy-p 
the Bowery from 
at its lower end 
origins were win 
and cow paths. 


Old Family. 


OME of the 
are named fe 
families and th 
who obtained la 
from the British 
acquired prope 
abouts by pure 
1664, when the 
took New Amster! 
the Dutch and re 
it for the Duke « 
those times. 1 
Mott, Baxter, 
Streets after the 
and Elizabeth, E 
Catherine Stre 
their sisters, the 
and their aunts. 
Even in 1664 tl 
had its name, |] 
was theroad toar 
the Bouwerie, © 
the last and most famous of the Dutch governo 
Amsterdam—testy, pig-headed, brave old Pete 
sant. This doughty warrior official of the Dutch ¥ 
Company fought the Portuguese, the Swedes, tl 
and the English from the Caribbean Sea to Alb 
The Portuguese shot a leg off him on the ’ 
of Cape Martin in 1644. He had him a pegle 
wood and shiny silver made in Holland, and 
to the New World fought on gallantly for twe 
more and browbeat the contumacious among t 
settlers and persecuted Lutherans and Quakers it 
(Continued on Page 38) 


Carrie Nation, the American Saloon Smash 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
time, the old dear! Having to surrender New Amsterdam 
to the hated English, stout old Pegleg Peter retired to his 
Bouwerie and died in 1672, eight years later, but irrecon- 
cilable to the last. 

After old Peter Stuyvesant was dead, taverns and stores 
sprang up on the Bowery. Emigrants from all lands settled 
about. Pigs and cattle roamed around. Rough-and- 
ready Americans bred and throve, and the earliest Bowery 
boys displayed their bellicosity as volunteer firemen. The 
volunteer fire- 
men were the 
first gangsters, 
in the sense of 
street loafing 
and fighting, 
when old New 
York wasyoung. 

The Bowery 
was in bloom 
when I came to 
New York in my 
impressionable 
youth in 1890 to 
be a reporter on 
the Evening 
Sun. The old 
Sun Building 
that had once 
been Tammany 
Hall was at the 
outer edge of the 
Bowery, for it 
was on Park 
Row. Park Row 
is in part the 
Bowery ex- 
tended, and is 
narrow and dark 
under the Third 
Avenue Ele- 
vated road run- 
ning down from 
Chatham Square 
to its terminus 
at old Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

The Bowery 
made news for 
us then, lots of 
it, and lively. 
On assignment 
or merely on 
pleasure bent, I 
hastened by way 
of Park Row to 
the Bowery, 
past the cavernous entrance to the bridge. The endless 
shuffling of feet overhead, as the myriad passengers 
changed from New York’s L to Brooklyn’s, was the under- 
tone to the constant deafening clamor of trains, trolleys 
and horse-drawn trucks. 


Doyers Street, Chinatown. 


The Tale of the Terrible Tekulsky 


S ONE crossed the cobbled roadway at the upper side 

of the bridge entrance, where the stream of vehicles 

from the Long Island side of the river debouched into New 

York, the scent of sawdust and the effluvia of beer, both 
fresh and stale, assailed. 

You were passing Andy Horn’s saloon, with its doors 
wide open, the crowd of thirsty at the bar and the scores 
of hungry at the free-lunch counter. A favorite house of 
call for printers, pressmen and reporters. 

Then Tekulsky’s same sort of saloon. The terrible 
Tekulsky, who in single combat had worsted the East Side 
Tammany leader and Tombs Police Court Magistrate, 
Paddy Divver. This to the astonishment of all New York, 
including the redoubtable Divver. Of this Homeric com- 
bat a song was made which the little children sang on the 
sidewalks of New York: 


“T’row him down, Tekulsky!”’ was to be the batile cry. 
“T’row him down, Tekulsky, you can lick him if you try!” 
And all the future ages, with wonder and delight, 
Will read on history’s pages of the great Tekulsky fight! 


Of course this was but a paraphrase of Maggie Cline’s 
famous T’row Him Down, McClusky, but the Bowery 
sang the parody with glee, for the Honorable Paddy Divver 
had much personality and but little popularity. 

After Tekulsky’s saloon came Spellman, the Hatter’s; 
in his window the proud placard: Maker of Fashionable 
Hats for Leading New Yorkers. Est. 50 Years. 

Spellman carried special blocks for all the Sullivans— 
John L., Big Tim, Little Tim and Florrie, and also for 
Chuck Connors. Spellman long ago moved away, but his 
hats still drive the last hacks and horse hearses to Calvary 
Cemetery. They saved half a century of Bowery warriors’ 


Chatham Club at Right 
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brows from bruises, when beer mugs were in flower in 
Bowery barroom brawls. ; 

On up Park Row we went then, past Crook’s Hotel, 
where honest men resided; past ten-cent lodging houses, 
pawnshops; Delaney’s Publishing House, whence issued 
the ballad broadsides of all the latest songs of the day, 
with parodies of them by Willie Wildwave. These were 
vended on the Bowery for five cents each. 

Next we passed the magpie-nest windows of Nickel’s 
Old Curiosity Shop; novelty stores where street fakers 
were supplied; 
more pawn- 
shops, saloons, 
ten-cent lodging 
houses, base- 
ment coffee and 
cake shops and 
beaneries, Beef- 
steak John’s and 
the Jim Fisk 
Restaurant. 
Then the Brew- 
ers Academy—a 
club for brewers, 
chemists, and 
brew masters— 
in the big Koster 
& Bial restau- 
rant and saloon 
building, and 
then we were at 
Gi h¥astens am 
Square. The 
Bowery proper 
begins here. 

Mulberry and 
Mott Streets, 
vivid with color- 
ful Italian and 
Chinese shops 
and restaurants, 


come into Chat- 
ham Square 
from the west. 
CatherineStreet 
runs down tothe 
East River from ‘ 
the other side of os : uf 
the square. : ‘a | Ti 
Division Street ae 
comes in from 
the northeast, 
where the Sec- 
ond Avenue L 
makes junction 
with the Third 
and then goes 
on its way down 
New Bowery 
and Pearl 
Street, under the 
Brooklyn 
Bridge, to South 
Ferry and the 
end of Manhat- 
tan. 

Division 
Street, the 
unique, is one 
bonnet shop 
after another; in 
front of each a 
persuasive and sturdy lady puller-in. To Division Street 
came hunters for bargains in bonnets from all over New 
York and even New Jersey. Here are Broadway styles at 
Bowery prices. The lady from the East Side or Williams- 
burg, the Bronx or Jersey City, pauses to glance in a shop 
window. She is seized and dragged within and turned 
over to the inside force, whose psychology of salesmanship 
ranges from blarney to browbeating—one price to all, all 
prices to one, so long as at least a 50 per cent profit is 
included. 
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Steve Brodie on the Back Stoop of His Bowery Saloon 
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On Baxter Street, the other side of Chatham Squ 
known locally as The Bay, there are men’s clothin 
and here for a century the male pullers-in ha 
famous. All that will save you from being dragge 
outfitted with clothes you do not want is to be p 
Sometimes that won’t save you, for forcible tr; 
made for a better suit on a customer’s back for see 
clothes just newly scoured, repaired and pressed, | 
Original Solomon Levi and his compeers have m 
tunes by selling goods “‘below cost”’ for genératio 

Baxter Street, Division Street, the Italian qua) 
Chinatown are still as they were, save that ¢ 
saloonless. Pell Street and Doyers elbow and tw 
short but crooked distances hereby. Paul Salvin 
Tailor On The Square”’—and his long-established 
store are gone. Paul went to Broadway twenty y 
and bought Rector’s gilded restaurant. He, his son 
associates opened one Broadway jazz cabaret a 
other. 

While yet Paul Salvin stuck by the Bowery, P 
O’Reilly was his most noted neighbor. Professor ( 
the World’s Champion Tattooer, was a sturdy, 
mustached man of fifty. He had been Jimmy ] 
called from the insignia on the arm of a master-at- 
ship’s discipline officer, of the Navy. Mustered 0 
the old flagship Tennessee, one of the last wooden 
the United States Navy, O’Reilly took up tattooin 
Bowery. He had become an adept body decorator 
but he told me he could never achieve the beauty 
ing and design of the Orientals, though he essay 
dragons and butterflies occasionally. 


The World’s Champion Tattooer 


IS studio was in the window and forefront of 
shop on the corner of Pell Street. Many m 
prize fighters he tattooed, although sailors anc 
museum exhibitionists were his patrons in the mai 

In plain view from the street, or the doorway of 
Flynn’s across on the other corner of Pell Street 
hours of the day the master might be observed at 
operatic 
he tatto 
while 
waited, 
privacy 
apartme 
had on 
tooed ty 
tiful sha 
dies, he 
ingly ir 
me. The 
have be 
held o 
dime-m 
cireuit b 
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cesses ti 
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dime -m 
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fided. “1 
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folks to ¢ 
tooed- 
small d 
And yet 
this sei! 
Italian 
Lombros' 
that bei 
tooed is 
ma of 
inal dege! 
Well, you’d be surprised how many ladies and gent 
the Four Hundred have come to me to be tattooe 
such designs as a burning heart, a rose or a forget-m 
and the names of their loved ones. 

“Yes, as a general thing, they come later to ha 
names tattooed over with a covering design, ml 
lovers being usually changeful.”’ 

The Chinese settled in Mott, Pell and Doyers » 
before the Civil War, establishing lodging and ga! 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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a good contract and much fame, who also had an 
d a cameraman and a friend who had a genius for 
ng money. With $5000 he shot a feature film 
as already made $100,000. There is Poverty Row 
ywood, where by much arduous work, men with 
ones can, and do, turn out a Western thriller a 
$4000, $8000 and $10,000. 
other hand, only a few miles from Poverty Row a 
ectacle approaches slowly to completion. In the 


other words, the average picture is as much of a phenom- 
enon as the average person. That granted, it is possible 
to make a general rule, bristling with exceptions, for the 
cost of the ordinary six-reel feature. It runs from $80,000 
to $150,000. It takes about a month to shoot and at least 
another month of preparation and final shaping. 

The average picture we have chosen for illustrative pur- 


poses is a society domestic drama—they usually are. It. 


has been chosen because it is ‘all inclusive without being 


Things You Don’t See on the Screen 


HE cost sheet of the average picture is fed by from 

thirty to fifty accounts, many of which the average public 
cannot possibly surmise as it watches 6500 feet in the 
imaginary life of a pretty young woman and a handsome 
juvenile unwind, on lavish sets, accompanied by soothing 
music, to the foreseen happy ending. 
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Take the humble negative raw stock, for instance, with- 
out which the young woman and the juvenile would have 
no pictorial existence. It costs only about four cents a foot. 
But when the average picture comes to the cutting room it 
consists of two negatives, totaling about 100,000 feet of 
film, or $4000 in cash. The cutters slash and chop each 
negative down to about 6500 feet, and when they have 
done their worst with it, more than $3500 worth of film 
lies on the cutting-room floor, part of the waste of picture 
making. 

It is easy to see why a picture cannot be shot in the hour 
and a half of time that it consumes on the screen. Not even 
the most impecunious desk-space owner on Poverty Row 
who works from an iron-bound script and shoots with the 
precision of a machine gun, questions this. The mechan- 
ical labor of arranging the lights and setting up the cameras 
alone eats into an enormous amount of time, and the tem- 
peramental difficulties of working with many human 
beings account for much wastage. But it is not so easy to 
see why many thousand dollars’ worth of film must be used 
and then thrown away, until, of course, one is shown. 

The other day 
I sat in a projec- 
tion room with a 
director who was 
in the midst of a 
war picture. We 
were looking at the 
rushes—that is, 
the unallied bits of 
photography of 
that day’s work. 

“Tt won’t be so 
interesting today,” 
he apologized. 
“They’re just 
shots of the com- 
pany walking 
along a road in 
France.”’ 

For two hours 
we watched pho- 
tographs of these 
soldiers walking 
along a road in 
France, and all the 
things that could 
happen to a com- 
pany of soldiers 
walking along a 
road in France 
happened to those 
men. First they 
swung down the 
road singing, then 
they came down 
the road silently. 
Once they walked 
right from the 
screen in a close- 
up and vanished 
in mid-air. Then 
they appeared in 
alongshot. Inone 
scene the three he- 
roes had a conspic- 
uous position in the first line, arms about one another’s 
shoulders. In another the camera picked them out here, 
there and yonder, in the front, rear and middle of the com- 
pany. Hundreds of feet were devoted to the expression of 
fear and anguish as an enemy plane swooped down very low 
above the men and scattered fire. Other hundreds of feet 
showed the heroine saying good-by to one of the soldiers 
as the company filed for the last time down the road. 
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Making Up the Estimate Sheet 


EANWHILE the director pointed out flaws to the cut- 

ter. All the airplane rushes were spoiled because the 
plane didn’t come low enough. They would have to be 
retaken—a half day’s work and new expense of airplane 
hire. But it wasno one’s fault. The wind hadn’t been right. 
The heroine’s good-by was fine, all but one sequence, where 
the film showed a decided crack in development. Another 
scene to be done over. Probably a long shot of the initial 
incident of the men walking down the road would be better 
than the close-up, vanishing in mid-air, which, after all, 
has been done to death. 

More feet of film had been used in these rushes than 
would be exhibited in the completed picture, and each foot 
was unavoidable. How could the director tell beforehand 
that the wind wouldn’t be right, that the negative would 
be damaged in development, that a long shot of the men on 
the road would be so very different and so very much more 
effective than a close-up? 

To go back to our cost sheet. Here similar accidents ac- 
count for the obviously large cost of the negative. But all 
the other items, to the layman’s eye, call for immediate 
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analysis. For instance, why $20,000 for the salary of the 
director, when the entire cast, including two very well- 
known feature players, whose prices are around $1500 
a week each, received only $18,115? That brings us to 
the nice problems of the production estimate and sched- 
ule of a picture, the scientific system which, with variations, 
has been the fashion in the studios for the past five years. 

As soon as the continuity—the script from which the 
director works—has been written and approved of by the 
executive head of the studio, it is assigned to a director. 
The moment he receives it, like a summons, the accounting 
department chooses a fresh sheet of paper, sets down the 
charges to date for the story rights and the continuity, and 
each day thereafter the director’s salary is automatically 
checked against his picture until it has finally passed be- 
yond his supervision. A picture which has required only a 
month of actual camera work may need another month of 
preparation and finishing touches. This picture of the cost 
sheet took up thirteen weeks and two days of the director’s 
time, at a salary of $1500 weekly, which, by the way, is 
not extraordinary compensation. Directors get anywhere 


A Scene From Monsieur Beaucaire 


from $500 to $2500 a week, sometimes with a percentage of 
the profits. Often they are paid by the production, somany 
thousands per. Occasionally the lesser fry must be satisfied 
with half pay between pictures. 

The script has been delivered, usually after many vicis- 
situdes. Only that member of the scenario department 
whose treatment or adaptation of the story has been 
turned down numberless times, and only the various free 
lances and staff continuity writers and assistants who have 
been called in and incontinently called out again, know just 
how many vicissitudes. In this cost sheet thirteen thou- 
sand odd for the continuity is somewhat exceptional. The 
usual is from $2000 to $6000. But I have said before that 
there is always at least one exceptional element in every 
picture, and this happened to be one of those scripts which 
go from expert to expert before the thin story of the book 
can be fattened to a satisfying plot. 

Anyway, the script has been delivered. The production 
manager’s eye lights on a reference to the settling of the 
territory where the hero’s ancestors made their money. He 
at once calls upon the executive. How does he want this 
reference brought out—by a couple of covered wagons and 
hardships, which will swell the cost by a number of thou- 
sands? The executive thinks no; a few feet of stock film 
of unsettled territory which the company has on file, and 
perhaps a flash of a battle between Indians and white men, 
also on file, with a snappy title or two, will be enough to 
establish the contrast between the heroism of the leading 
man’s forefathers and his own inanity. 

And also about that railroad wreck. The production 
manager wants to know whether stock film can’t be used 
for that. Absolutely no, says the executive. The public 
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pays good money to see this picture and we must give 
good value. They must have a real wreck, faked by y 
of a miniature set and a photographer who is alsoag 
higher mathematician. f 

Thus the treatment, which largely determines the ¢ 
a picture, is settled. Now comes the production confe 
At least half a dozen people haggle over the esti 
sheet—the production manager, director, assistant , 
tor, art director, head of the wardrobe departmen; 
head of the casting office. 

“Tt shouldn’t take you a minute over a month to 
this,” says the production manager decisively. 

“T can’t fake that railroad-wreck scene for less 
$2000,” declares the art director. 

“T’ll need every cent of $10,000 for the costumes, 
nounces the head of the wardrobe department. 

But when it is all set down on paper, so well schoo! 
this sort of thing has the production manager be 
that the paper estimates seldom guess more than $1 
below or above the final cost. The sheet goes up t 
head office and returns with a neat O.K. to the prody 
manager’s | 
He then re 
for a prod 
schedule. A 
the top are 
the sets an 
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days each gs 
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names of al 
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tor; a unitor 
ness manager 
watches expé 
two cameramen; at least one assistant cameraman; | 
man, who takes all the photographs used for pub 
purposes; a head electrician; a grip, or handy man 
picks up things and moves them about; a property 
an assistant art director, a publicity man, at leas 
musicians and a script clerk. The number of additic 
this staff varies with the picture and the company. A 
electrician may have from six to fifty men under him; 
may be half a dozen grips, several assistant, property 
four cameramen and a whole orchestra. But except! 
lowest type of Westerns and comedies, the skeleton st 
twelve remains immutable. 

Schedule in hand, we leave the director to his grief 
general studio locution for the million things that int 
with well-laid plans, lengthen the time of productior 
add the dollars to the cost. 

Nowhere is it truer than in a studio that time 
money, and nowhere is so much time wasted by frea 
fate or in dealing with personalities. After all, the pl 
business at present lives on personalities—the personé 
of its stars as detailed in print and impressed on theP 
from the screen; the personalities of its directors as 
add that distinguishing touch to their pictures V 
brings popularity. Much time must be consume 
smoothing ruffled personalities, in being nice to peop 
making an impression on people, in keeping in right 
people. 

Here is a scene staged in some form daily in the off 
the production manager of a large studio. It takes am 
if you want to listen in, but it’s worth it for the insl 
gives into the reason why pictures cost so much. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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hiet of the Sixes 


Our next announcement will reveal the NAME 
and OTHER VITAL FACTS concerning the new 
General Motors Six to be produced and 
marketed by the Oakland Division as companion 


to the OAKLAND SIX + + + Subsequently the 
car itself will be displayed at the principal 
Automobile Shows: + * Dealers interested in 


the double franchise should address the OAKLAND 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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ERE you 
everreally 
gypped or 


fooled?”’ I guile- 
lessly asked my 
very good friend, 
the collector. He 
took another puff 
at his cigar, shook 
the ashes into a 
wee porcelain bowl 
of the Ming dy- 
nasty and leaned 
closer. 

“Sh!” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Don’t 
tell! But I’ve been 
stung, bitten, 
bunkoed more 
times than I could 
count. There were 
many months’— 
he rolled an eye 
sadly in the direc- 
tion of a Morland 
print— ‘‘oh, it 
lasted over a 
period of years—I 
could not bear the 
mention of a re- 
fectory table. 
Even now I have 
a sinking sensa- 
tion. My first love 
was a refectory 
table on which I 
lavished pride and 
devotion, which I 
foolishly thought 
possessed of all 
virtues. Never 
was man more 
grossly deceived— 
but that is another 
story. 

“Though I have 
been at the game 
these past twenty 
years and don’t in- 
tend to stop riding 
my hobby so long 
as breath lasts, I expect to keep right on stumbling into 
snares and traps. If I said this openly, the public would 
doubt my ability and lose interest in my collection. But the 
truth is, pitfalls are so many and so varied that 80 per cent 
of both collectors and dealers can be duped.” 

He brought a firm fist down with a bang on the butterfly 
table which might have graced a museum and which I 
feared would, instead, be splintered to shavings. Then he 
sank back as comfortably as a Charles II chair will permit. 

“But collectors won’t tell you about their slips,’’ he 
sighed. 

Indeed they will not. In writing and speaking of collec- 
tors’ luck, it is always good luck that pursues them and 
never bad; such is not life, however. When the collector 
has you imprisoned in his lair, he will tell endless tales of 
triumph, for this is the measure of his prowess in the 
chase—an Angelica Kauffmann cabinet for one-ninety- 
eight—a Queen Anne love seat for three-sixty—a walnut 
lowboy for forty-nine cents—such is the burden of his song. 


Hard and Fast Hobby Riding 


HEN he sees you at the club, he calls out jauntily, 
“Just found a curly-maple four-poster in that old 
barn in Connecticut—yes, indeed, reeded posts and the 
finest turnings. Drop in and see it.’”” Or he comes to your 
office and slyly unwraps a silver beaker with exquisitely 
chased design. “‘See the markings, leopard and lion and old 
George—yes, found it right on the dirty floor of the cabin.”’ 
Pups and pickaninnies and the priceless beaker all rolling 
there together, it is not difficult to conjure up the picture, 
and you listen to this ten-times-twice-told tale with an air 
of patient resignation. 

But when a collector inadvertently errs in his way he 
maintains discreet silence. Those nearest and dearest, 
mother, father, sister, son, never know the worst. As for 
spreading the news to fellow collectors, he’d just as soon 
invite you to come and have a peep at the family skeleton. 

Yet the harder and faster a collector rides his hobby, the 
higher the hurdles he takes, the more completely smashing 
are his falls. Every good horseman in the zest of the chase 
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Time Enhances Both the Beauty and the Market Value of Such Finely Executed Examples of Early American Cabinetwork as 
These, Which Belong to a Philadelphia Collector 


comes a cropper now and then. If he tumbles into quag- 
mire or quicksand, pride makes him pull out unaided. He 
peeps around to see who is spying, rubs off all traces of the 
spill, doctors his own wounds; thereafter he avoids this 
particular bog, and he continues to prate of the delights 
of hunting. 

People often ask why a man must suffer these bruises 
and broken bones in antiquing, when his keenness of mind 
and impeccable judgment are unquestioned in the business 
world. Why not simply turn his intelligence into this 
channel and become nondupable? Well, it simply can’t 
be done. 

Mr. Howard Reifsnyder, a Philadelphian who has an 
unusually fine collection of American and long-since 
naturalized English furniture, says to incipient collectors: 
“Not only watch your step, but have someone who knows 
far more than you to watch also. In furniture buying 
choose some fidus Achates whose judgment you trust. 
When you are in doubt about a piece, either in public 
sale or private offering, a word from him can bolster your 
confidence to advance the price if necessary or can leave 
you content to abandon a less good piece without an after- 
math of regrets. A man with practical experience of 
cabinetmaking can teach you to judge from line and 
workmanship what lies incognito beneath the paint and 
dirt of ages. Personally, I value this sort of sturdy fine- 
tooth-comber of my collection more highly than art ad- 
visers and decorators. 

“Expert museum opinion is at times invaluable, but be 
sure to ask it of the man whose life study has been in the 
field of your contemplated purchase. Do not be so un- 
reasonable as to expect the specialist in Persian rugs or 
prints or Cambodian sculpture to recognize transitional 
Chippendale simply because you inquire.” This is a com- 
mon error on the part of collectors who suppose that every- 
one in a museum possesses technical knowledge about 
every sort of antique and objet d'art. 

“Above all,’’ continued Mr. Reifsnyder, ‘let the col- 
lector of furniture avoid the lure of late Empire massive- 
ness. When I began to collect twenty years ago, it was the 
beauty of old mahogany that held my eye. How weary I 
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mental creature who goes supperless and coatless th 
eye may rest forever on some flawless bit of marble orb: 
or tapestry; rather is hea shrewd man of affairs who 
ures his ability in terms of financial success before 
turns to paintings or prints or glass or porcelains or! 
Those who prefer to pursue golf and tennis bal 
who feel the call of big-game hunting or salmon fis! 
refuse to understand why anyone wants to collect. 
I really believe that deep in his heart every collector 
thwarted artist whose love of beauty finds this ou let 
becomes cumulative instead of creative. ] 


Heirlooms Short on Ancestors 


X& ONE develops a more and more electic taste, 
to pore over numerous copiously illustrated 
on his especial subject and to know the thrill of co 
his own purchases with those worthy of illustratiol 


most of a collector’s tooth cutting is done. 
You may buy in several ways; from individ 
homes, from dealers in shops or at auctions, 


both for novice and for expert. 

In homes, perfectly honest men and women W 
veritable pillars of society give you obviously 
incorrect information. 4 

“Tsn’t this a beautiful bed?” says the dear old! 
“Tt has been in my family more than two hundre 
Lafayette slept in it, and George Washington —— 
voice trails on, and you begin to wonder if she W! 


mock-Sandwich glass, and smile sadly. 
“Yes,” he will say, “it was Aunt Mary’s 3 
present; ‘but I suppose I could let you have it.” 
All quantity-production stuff made yesterday 
sale at higher prices than in the cities that produc 
(Continued on Page 79) 


Mikado, he’s been 
‘dered again,’’ said 
fothy Arden to her 
fadeline Vancastle. 
bre—in Japan?’”’ 
ideline. 
‘in Brooklyn,” an- 
orothy. 
ss that means an- 
an’ buying Liberty 
sighed Madeline. 
them foreign kings 
y home and be shot 
‘own people instead 
= round where 
/ean get at ’em.”’ 
don’t get excited or 
1) quick,’’‘exclaimed 
‘nereain’t no danger 
.; so you don’t need 
-your brain about 
you'll look good in a 
ss uniform or not. 
st read in the paper 
she old comic opera 
was performed in 
, an’ I took the mur- 
t for granted.” 
see,”’said Madeline, 
| amateur perform- 
‘o blood was spilled, 
ey did butcher old 
“at did they use for 
‘se—charity?”’ 
| How else could 
| people in to see 


, should ought to be 
inst it,’’ said Made- 
iselling gold-mining 
are there ain’t no 
| got enough compe- 
m the movies an’ 
‘hout lodges an’ so- 
iking it harder for 


ithey raised two 
‘berries for a good 
id Dot. 
ean they held up a lotta harmless, home-loving 
‘took money away from ’em what they would of 
3 playing bridge, where they could at least quar- 
vheir partners over a bad play. Nobody never 
its to witness two hours of missed cues an’ flat 
»pt the stage hands of a vacant theater, an’ they 
vy for it.” 
aink how much help all that coin will be to the 
as give to,”’ said Dot. 
i1e-talent shows was played to the blind an’ deaf, 
for ’em, nobody wouldn’t kick. It’s the people 
S an’ hear what has to do the suffering an’ pay 
es.”’ 
‘omebody just sold you tickets to a benefit or 
2” asked Dot. “You mustta been bragging 
much salary you was getting, not knowing they 
poards to sell, an’ so you couldn’t get outta taking 
Je 
't never brag,’”’ snapped Madeline, “‘an’ I ain’t 
' tickets.” 
why are you so down on amateur shows an’ all?” 
‘se I helped put one on once.” 
fappes.” laughed Dorothy. 
1t do nothing of the kind,” said Madeline. “It 
wtistic success an’ they’re still talking about it.”’ 
‘said Dot. “Well, they’re still talking about 
‘the ark, an’ that was an awful one-sided boat 
/u can’t never tell what’s going down in history. 
d like to know how you ever come to do some- 
somebody for nothing.” 
like this,” said Madeline: “A cousin of mine, 
married a stockbroker with oodles of money, ast 
her onesummer. Friend husband was forced to 
pe on business an’ Cousin Amy had been over 
mes it was like Main Street to her, an’ she wasn’t 
lor anyway. She wanted me to keep her com- 
e they didn’t have no children an’ lived in one of 
old-timy houses with so much ground around it 
m estates.’ 
ght an estate was something what was willed to 
’ Dorothy. 
lace was willed to somebody once before Cousin 
band bought it. You don’t think they dropped 


If Icy Stares Could of Froze Me I Would of 4° 
Been Stiff Before I Got Halfway In 
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it down from an air- 
plane overnight, do 
you? Well, anyway, 
I was laying off a 
couple of weeks, not 
because I didn’t have no bookings or nothing like that, but 
simply to rest my throat, which had got awful sore on ac- 
count of me doing two or three extra enchores at every 
performance.” 

“T understand,” said Dorothy. “Applause gets on my 
nerves too—when the other act gets it. Where was this 
estate your cousin married into?” 

“Woodlane, Long Island, dearie, an’ very exclusive.” 

“Whatcha mean—exclusive? Didn’t nobody call on 
you?” 

“Certainly they did, but you had to be somebody or 
they didn’t pay you no attention. Cousin Amy was in the 
inner circle, an’ me being a headliner an’ all, of course they 
took me up right away. None of ’em wasn’t in the show 
business, but they was very nice people just the same.” 

“You mean they wasn’t frozen-faced or ritzy?’’ asked 
Dot. 

“They was real people, I’m telling you, dearie, an’ 
didn’t use big words or French or nothing. The first night 
I got there Cousin Amy ast a big bunch of ’em over to the 
house. We used up so much orange juice an’ gin an’ wore 
out so many phonograph needles that by the time they 
went, home I was calling ’em all by their first names.”’ 

“It never did take you long to get familiar with people.” 
remarked Dot. “You'd be calling President Coolidge Cal 
in fifteen minutes, if the secret-service men let you get near 
enough for him to see you.” 

“T always tries to make people feel at home with me,” 
retorted Madeline. “Just ’cause I’m drawing down 
twelve hundred berries a week in vaudeville an’ billed 
like a circus ain’t no reason for me to put on airs or noth- 
ing. Of course, Cousin Amy’s friends didn’t have no won- 
derful talent like me; but it wouldn’t of been right for 
me to look down on ’em for that. Besides, they was the 
best dressed women I ever seen. Them females had so many 
clothes, if they got a spot on a dress they give it to their 
personal maid for a present instead of having it dry- 
cleaned. An’ novelties an’ things! Why, Dot, some of ’em 
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had a different 
string of beads for 


every gown, an’ 
they wasn’t five an’ 
ten neither. I 
betcha they paid as much as fifty berries for just one 
strand of plain white crystals, an’ they didn’t even finger 
”em while they was talking to you so you’d notice ’em or 
nothing.” 

“Didn’t they wear bushels of diamonds too?” asked 
Dorothy. 

“Not except with evening dress,’’ answered Madeline. 
“You see, Cousin Amy was a member of the big ten an’ 
they had declared diamonds during the day vulgar. Some 
of the women in a lower-down set wore ’em an’ conse- 
quently wasn’t bowed to on the street. Woodlane was so 
divided up into sets you had to look in a blue book or some- 
thing before you dared smile at a woman buying Swiss 
cheese in the village delicatessen store. Dearie, there was 
more cliques in that little burg than there is in the lock on a 
speak-easy door.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Dorothy. ‘It was just like vaudeville. 
The one-an’-two-spot acts played seven-up among them- 
selves; the dramatic sketch people read books; an’ the 
headliners used taxis back an’ forth from the hotel.” 

“It was even worse than that,’’ explained Madeline, 
cause in vaudeville everybody at least lets the others 
know they sees’em. In Woodlane, Set Number One closed 
their eyes when anybody from Set Number Two passed by, 
an’ if a member of Set Number Four walked within half a 
block of ’em they went right home an’ got fumigated.” 

“They was graded, I guess, according to ancestors,” said 
Dot. “Them what had relatives on the promenade deck of 
the Mayflower was highest up, an’ it run all the way down 
to them what had come over steerage on a ship with a 
ticket agent in Moscow.” 

“They even had private schools for their kids, that’s 
how far it went. Every child in the upper school had to 
come from a home with at least twelve in help an’ the 
chauffeur riding out in the rain. I didn’t spend but three 
weeks in Woodlane, so I don’t know what the examinations 
was for the lower grades. Anyway, there was one thing the 
whole village was interested in, an’ that was the orphan 
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asylum. Whenever those poor little tots needed a milk- 
bottle sterilizer or a new colic ward or something, every- 
body in the place waved a flag of truce, got together an’ 
raised the money for it. They was in the middle of rehears- 
als of a revue for the benefit of said orphan asylum when 
I got there, an’ nothing would do but I should help’em. I 
knew how bad the rest of the show would look if I went on 
an’ did my act, so I told ’em I didn’t know how long I 
would be there an’ for ’em not to count on me. They ast 
me, even if I couldn’t take part, wouldn’t I help ’em put it 
on, an’ I said yes.” 

“Then they unloaded the whole thing on you.” 

“Not quite, but almost. When I saw the first rehearsal, 
I come mighty near packing my trunk an’ catching the 
first train for New York. They’d been practicing two 
weeks an’ the more they rehearsed, the worse it looked. The 
committee in charge of the thing was composed of one 
banker, one lawyer’s wife, one insurance president an’ one 
female poet, so you can imagine without no help from me 
what kind of show they’d hatch out. Everybody was so 
afraid of hurting somebody else’s feelings they let the cast 
get up their own stunts, an’ the cast didn’t know what to 
get up.” 

“‘Wasn’t there no talent or nothing in the village?”’ asked 
Dorothy. 

“Sure there was. Some of the women had real dramatic 
ability, in their own minds, an’ would of gone on the stage 
as professionals only they had tried an’ couldn’t get a job. 
Several years before, some of ’em formed a little acting 
club which they called the Perhaps Players or something 
like that, an’ of course, naturally, the members of that group 
was the shining lights in this Woodlane Follies stunt.” 

“‘Could they really act?”’ asked Dot. 

“They could,’’ answered Madeline, ‘‘’cause nobody had 
nerve enough to stop ’em. First, there was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Warner. She was about thirty-five, with three children 
an’ aromantic nature. Mrs. Warner liked to play morbid 
parts, so if you didn’t let her hold a bottle of poison in one 
hand an’ a sharp paper knife in the other, she couldn’t act 
at all.” 

“What good company she mustta been,” remarked Dot. 

“Then there was Mrs. Alice Lanier. She was shackled 
to a short fat husband what was slightly deaf, so Alice al- 
ways wanted to be kittenish an’ do sweethearts of the King 
of France or something.” 

“Women like that has to bust out some way,” remarked 
Dorothy. ‘There ain’t no harm in it, if they only acts.”’ 


“Them Woodiane Janes Could Dance Pretty Well, But They 
Some of the Women Was So Jealous 
You Could See it in Their Faces, They Was That Disgusted’’ 


Wasn’t in My Class. 
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“Then there was. Beatrice Merriman. She was old 
enough to know better, but didn’t. Somebody had once 
told Beatrice she would of made a great character actress, 
so she was always sore at her husband for forcing her to 
keep house for him instead of letting her emosh—an’ she 
with two flapper daughters. There was also a few others 
what had been straining their ears waiting for the call from 
Mr. Belasco what never came.” 

“How about singing an’ dancing?” asked Dot. ‘You 
gotta have songs in a revue.” 

“Oh, the woods of Woodlane was full of singers, dearie, 
but most of ’em had grand-opera voices an’ wouldn’t sing 
nothing even as peppy as Oh, Promise Me. There was 
others though. They was the ones what had bought sheet 
music with Try This on Your Piano printed on it. They 
tried, but nobody applauded except the family, an’ that 
was weak.” 

“No wonder you wanted to throw up the job an’ go 
home,” sympathetically remarked Dorothy. ‘‘How did 
you fit ’em with material—have it wrote or something?”’ 

“Oh, that was all taken care of by the executive com- 
mittee, dearie. You see, Woodlane was a very versatile 
village an’ they could do everything. The lawyer’s wife, 
what was a member of the committee, was a well-known 
authoress. While at college she had scribbled off a one-act 
play. Her class produced it while their elocution teacher 
was sick in bed with pneumonia an’ too weak to stop it. 
The proud author mailed a program home to her family 
an’ they showed it around. That’s how she got her reputa- 
tion as a author.” 

“Did she write lyrics.too?” asked Dot. 

‘She would of killed the person that accused her of doing 
such a degrading thing, but there was a feller named Pres- 
ton Willard what rimed a few. He had once wrote a song 
entitled, My Heart Is Thine, Oh, Clemendyne. He sub- 
mitted it to a music publisher who thought it was great an’ 
wanted to print it right away. Also he ast Mr. Willard for 
fifteen hundred dollars to defray advertising expenses, so it 
wasn’t never published. Well, when Mrs. Smythe, the law- 
yer’s wife, an’ Mr. Willard handed in the book an’ lyrics of 
the show it took the executive committee three nights to 
read through it an’ then they discovered it was only half of 
the first act. They ast my opinion of the mess an’ I told 
’em it had possibilities, but needed a lotta cutting.” 

“You was playing politics yourself, eh?”’ 

“Sure I was, so I took the script home 
with me an’ misplaced it for a while. Then 
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I telephoned in to Moe Shenk at Besmark’s, also 
Brown at Watson’s, an’ told’ em to mail me out p: 
copies of everything they had special delivery. r 
ing I was framing a new act for myself, sent me 
all kinda songs for four shows. We picked out 1 
’em, so the music part was sitting pretty. I gx 
chestrations for nothing, too, which anybody cou 
but the committee thought I was just wonderful 
“You didn’t try to persuade ’em they was y 
you?” asked Dot. ‘‘Couldn’t you of used no 
stuff what had been wrote?” a 
“There was a few good ideas in it, so me an’ M 
an’ this Preston Willard gets together and 
it could be played. From the way they argued 
cuts you would of thought the lines meant s 
Them two would-be authors thought more of ¢ 
an’ ‘the’ than I do of a catch line what gets a lau 
to fight ’em through one whole day an’ half the 
finally I wore ’em down an’ they let me hayer 
used up two blue pencils on the script an’ rewro 
ance myself. Dearie, I don’t like to talk about: 
I certainly got something outta nothing.” 
‘““Wasn’t they awful sore at you for muti 
brain children like that?” anh 
“They was at first, but I got ’em around 
making ’em believe they had done the rewriting 1 
an’ also insisting that they get all the credit o 
gram. When they heard that, they was my frit 
Ain’t it funny how crazy amateurs is to see t 
print? Well, with the skits an’ the songs all set 
nothing left to do but put ’em on, so we reheg 
nights a week from eight till twelve. They 
workers, I’ll say that for ’em, an’ with me to te 
do everything the show begin to shape up great 
“Did you paint the scenery an’ design the 
too?” asked Dot. Mog 
“T helped an’ they come out fine. The f 
painted the special drops was a civil engineer or: 
what had wanted to be a artist, but on account 0 
support a wife an’ two children he giveit up. [ 
though, ’cause he certainly did smear an a 
He painted a scene of the Woodlane railroad 
natural the conductor on the train would of si 
engineer to stop if he’d a seen it. The only mistal 
(Continued on Page 58) ) 
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it is so widely known that a Body by Fisher gives an over-plus 
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T ONE O’CLOCK in the afternoon, a wheezing 
AX rattler with a skip-stop engine back-fired and 
stopped in front of the garage. Sliding over to 
the door, I took a look at what’s there. Being a me- 
chanic of high grade, and having been parked in this 
country highway garage since it opened up under new 
management and worse, I seen so many tourists passing 
through that I can tell by the first squint at one whether he 
is the kind who hangs onto it like glue, or whether he throws 
itaround. Bya quick once-over, I knew that here is another 
one that we got to squeeze hard to make any profit on. 

He was a slippery-looking customer, with eyes which 
bulged out while he twisted his neck to see what kind of a 
place he was stopping at. I didn’t like the way he had his 
cap pulled down over one eye, and while I don’t take snap 
judgment of any man, I couldn’t help sizing this one up as 
being one who would lie like a streak if I give him the chance. 

The secondhand car was battered and ready to run into 
the river for insurance, him looking like the kind of bird 
who wouldn’t hesitate to do it. It had a covered top on it 
like a laundry delivery wagon, with a heavy padlock on the 
back doors, and everything was closed in so I couldn’t see 
what’s inside. The driver was by this time eying me close. 

While I stands gazing at him, he crawled out of the ma- 
chine and for a minute peeks around over the top of the 
engine. Pulling up his belt a couple of notches he waddled 
over to the front door where I was standing. 

“My name is Earnest Brown,” he says, catching my 
elbow and forcing a handshake on me. ‘‘ You could call me 
by my first name, as that’s the way I get acquainted.” 

“That so?’’ I says, sizing him up a little closer. “‘My 
first name is Homer, and how do you know I want to get 
acquainted?” 

“‘That’s all right, Homer. This looks like a garage.” 

“Tt’s bound to look a little like that,”’ I states, 
‘as that’s what it is. You looking to have some 
work done?” 

“‘T happened to see your place, and decided 
to come in, so I stopped.” 

‘Maybe you mean the engine stopped,” I 
answers back, ‘‘because that’s the way it 
sounded to me. How long you had that ma- 
chine?” 

“‘T’ve had it for some time. It 
ain’t much for looks, but it sure is 
a good car and stands a lot of 
racket.” 
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Matitda Peeked Quer My Shoulder and Saw it Was the Truth That He Was Gone. 
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“Tt has got to stand a lot of racket,’’ I says, “because it 
makes it itself. You want professional help?” 


Pulling off his cap, he rubbed the top of his head like he. 


was thinking. 

“‘T kind of run short of gas,’’ he explained in a cautious 
way, “and thought maybe I might patronize you, if you 
could be reasonable at your prices.” 

“We don’t run any bargain counter,” says I, “but our 
price on gas is printed on the platform.” 

He jerked his head around in the direction I pointed, his 
eyes popping open like he was surprised. 

“Well, well. Are you getting twenty-three cents? A 
few counties back I could get it for twenty-one.” 

“Then maybe you better run back a few counties,” I 
says, ‘‘as you could save a nickel that way. How much 
gas you want?” 

“T figured about two gallons.” 

“T wouldn’t overstock if I was you. Maybe you might 
get along for a while on six quarts. Push your bus to the 
platform so the hose will reach.” 

He rubs his chin and takes a slant at the gas pump. 

“All right, then, I’ll take this six quarts.” 

By the time I got out to the pump, he had the car up 
close, and had dragged out a quart measure from somewhere. 

““What you going to do with that?” I asked. 

“T think we better measure it.” 

I certainly handed him a hard look. 

‘See here,” I announces, ‘‘this isastandard pump, which 
beats: you only a standard amount, the same as every 


We Stood Looking and Nobody Speaking 


first-class garage, and if you think you are 
wiggle out of it, then you have made a mista 
could put away that tin mug.” ; 
While he pushes the quart measure out of si; 
in the hose to pump out six quarts, and it wa 
wound the handle that I first heard the squeak 
which come from somewhere inside the car, [f 
didn’t fool me, it was a squeak from something a 
heard it the same time I did and began coughing } 
ing to drown it out. It looked suspicious, but Tha 
experience of prying into other people’s business, 
my eye on the pump, acting like I heard nothing 
“There you are,” I says, beginning to pull the 
He grabbed it with his hand to hold it steady. 
“Wait a minute!’’ he shouted, excited. eC 
chance to all run out.” 
Pulling the nozzle up he peeked into it. | 
‘Maybe you better squeeze it,”’ I says, “‘as y 
get another drop.” y 
When he paid up, I started back for the job I 
working at, figuring I had seen the last of such 
thrift, and glad of it; but I hardly got my bac 
when I heard a snap, a couple of flat pops, an¢ 
from him to come and see what’s the matter. . 
sisted I look over the engine complete, I went th: 
motions and give him my decision. ¢. 
“Three hours’ work,” I announces finally. ‘ 
sides, you need some extra new parts. Now car 
for this?” mr | 
He held up both hands, and turns the palms ups 
“Do whatever is needed, and I’ll foot the bill, 
me. A 
I went to work, but at the same time I coul 
feeling that there was crooked work somewhere, 
he must have something locked in the car which 
want the public to see. At three-thirty in the af 
mops my brow, shows him that the car will m 
gets the jolt I been half expecting right alo: 
“Now, Homer,” he says, dropping his voie 
confidential tone and using my first name like 
“T’m just a little bit surprised that this bill is 
dollars, as you claim it is.” 
I looks him in the eye. ‘ 
“Of course,’’ he adds on, speaking fast and’ 
fingers through his pockets, ‘‘I’m willing to pay, 
little short on funds, now that I think of it.” 
“How does it hap 
couldn’t think of it sc 
asked. ‘Are you tryin: 
out of this bill?” f 
“You needn’t be afré 
ing any money, Home 
(Continued on Be 
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Ihe New-Day 
ewett Sedan 


READE BRA 
i 


f. o. b. Detroit 


long-awaited New-Day 
vett is here, and all America 
lastening to see it! 


3 car should arouse interest 
zater than that attendant on 
luction of any ordinary ‘‘new 
was inevitable. 


New-Day Jewett is more 
“new model’’—it is, in all 
y, the very first automobile 
gned throughout as an answer 
al need for a more versatile, 
dely useful, more thoroughly 
zar of unquestioned quality. 


ten years to develop this car. 
agineers have traveled the 
id breadth of America to study 
and the conditions such a car 
Be. 


of these experiences, backed 
owledge gained in 17 success- 
3 of fine car building, they 


have produced an automobile that is 
today’s ultimate in its ability to meet 
and master the driving problems of the 
new day in which we live. 


Whether your first test of The New- 
Day Jewett be in congested city traffic 
or on the open highway, you will taste 
a new ease and freedom of movement 
—a sense of driving mastery and en- 
joyment—that will swiftly reveal the 
amazing advances in new-day engi- 
neering represented in this car. 


We say without fear of successful 
contradiction that no automobile built 
today handles more easily, threads 
more readily through traffic, starts and 
stops with swifter smoothness. 


A 6-cylinder, high efficiency motor— 
built to rigid Paige specifications. 
Paige-hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. Amaz- 
ing roominess—more than in many 
120 inch wheelbase sedans—easy 


With Paige 
Hydraulic 
4-wheel Brakes 


NS) 


entrance and exit—luxurious comfort. 
Clearest of clear vision that means new 
driving safety and enjoyment. Beauty, 
substantial quality, super-endurance. 


We ask only that you give this car an 
opportunity | to prove its right to be 
known as “The New- Day Car For 


New-Day Needs.’’ 


At the nearest Paige and Jewett show 
room, the New-Day Jewett is waiting 
your inspection and test. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, U. S. A. (712) 


The New-Day, | 
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By nearly $300 the lowest price 
ever set on Jewett closed car 
quality 


By hundreds of dollars the low- 
est priced car with hydraulic 
brakes standard 


Typically Jewett performance 
20% greater gasoline economy 


No superior at any price in 
every detail that makes for ease 


of handling 


Roominess unsurpassed unless 
you pay close to $1000 more 


The clearest vision of any 
closed car 


With high quality certified 
throughout by standards from 
which Paige has never deviated 
in 17 successful years 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
present I ain’t got it, You heard about you couldn’t get 
blood out of a turnip, didn’t you?”’ 

“T couldn’t get any out of some turnips,” I says, “un- 
less I squeezed pretty tight; but as I have had plenty 
experience, I am the kind which certainly knows how to 
squeeze.” 

“How you going to squeeze?” he asked. 

I tossed the stub of my cigarette away, and gets my face 
into a businesslike look. 

“Now see here, Earnest; this thing has gone far enough. 
I fixed the car on your false representative that you got 
money. Now if you ain’t got it, I will say that you are ina 
bad fix.” 

His eyes got round. “What you going to do?” 

“T am going to take security for twenty-four dollars.” 

He stands there for a minute rubbing his chin. 

‘What you going to take?” he asked finally. 

I rolls my eyes over toward his car. 

“T am going to take the only merchandise which you 
got.” 

He got excited when he sees what I mean. 

“You figuring on taking my car?” 

“That’s what I am going to take, as the law allows it.” 

“Now Homer,” he says, shifting his weight over to the 
other foot, “I got to use this car, and as I am ina bad fix, I 
might as well admit that I got other merchandise which 
I could leave you as security.” 

“What you got?” I inquired, skeptical. 

He slid his voice down a tone lower, and peeks up and 
down to see if anybody is listening. 

“T have got a Chinaman.” 

Keeping my eyes fastened on him, I pulled out a package 
of cigarettes, and took my time lighting one up. 

““What you say you got?” 

“A Chinaman is what I said.” 

The way I eyed him was a corker. 

““Where you got this Chinaman?” 

“T got him locked up in my car.” 

“You got him in there now?” 

“T can show him to you,” he says, “‘and then we could 
talk business, as he is valuable.” 

“‘T don’t know whether we could do any business with a 
Chinaman,” I objects, ‘but I am willing to take a look to 
see if you have got one, because you got to admit, Earnest, 
it don’t look reasonable you could have such a thing.” 

While I followed him he led the way to the back end of 
the bus, and digging up a key from his pocket, he unlocked 
the back door. As he swung it open a couple of inches, I 
heard some more squeaks of the kind which had sounded 
while I was pumping gas, and taking a squint through the 
crack, my eyes opened up wide. 

“You have got one,” I admits at last. ‘“‘What’s that 
rope around his neck?” 

“That is not a rope, that’s a queue.” 

“What you doing with such a Chinaman locked up like 
this?” 

“Ha! When I tell you, I bet you would hardly believe 
where I got him.” 

“Not after looking you over close,”’ I says; “‘I wouldn’t 
believe much of anything. Where do you claim you got 
him?” 

“Didn’t you ever hear about a Chinese custom where a 
Chinaman’s father can’t pay his bills, so he bonds out his 
son to somebody to work it out? As this one’s father 
couldn’t pay me money which he owed, I instead got his 
son for working purposes.” 

I straightened up my back and turns around. 

“Don’t you know, Earnest, that this is the U. S. A., 
and ain’t this slavery?” 

“Tt is not, because this is not a colored one, but Oriental. 
Now as I am going to meet his father here at twelve o’clock 
tonight, I figured I could leave him with you as security 
until his father arrives. And when his father pays me I 
will then have plenty, and can settle with you up square. 
Is this a satisfaction with you?” 

For a minute I scratched my head and looks at Earnest, 
because I never before heard of a deal like this where you 
get a Chinaman as a deposit on repairs. 

“‘T don’t like the looks of this game, Earnest,’’ I hedges, 
“but on the other hand, if you are sure that this one’s father 
is going to pay up his bill to you tonight so you can then 
settle with me, maybe I might take a little chance. Why 
can’t you meet his father in the daytime instead of twelve 
o’clock at night.” 

“Because, as maybe you have heard, it’s a dishonor to a 
Chinaman’s family to have such a thing happen, so this 
one’s father is keeping it a secret. Have you got a place to 
put him, and I will be back tonight with his father at 
twelve.” 

The more I talked over the situation, the fishier it begun 
to look. When you are running a business, though, you got 
to keep a eye out for profit and no loss, and I figured if I 
could keep the Chinaman only a few hours, it might be a 
good business policy to do it. While we talked, once in a 
while looking in through the crack, the Chinaman rolled 
his slant eyes around at us, but kept meek and said noth- 
ing, except now and then a squeak. 


“Maybe I can put him in the woodshed,”’ I suggests. 
“Can he talk?” 

“He can’t say a word except in Chinese, but that don’t 
make any difference, because he will stay wherever you 
squat him, and to make sure, you lock the door also.” 

“ All right,” I consents. “If there is nothing underhand 
about it, then back up the car and we will set him in the 
corner of the woodshed.”’ 

When we got him stowed in the woodshed with the door 
locked from the outside, Earnest climbed back into his car. 

“For the afternoon I’ll be in Pine View City,” he tells 
me, “but will be back in time to fix this up tonight. His 
name is Sing Lee, and as he’s a quiet one you won’t have 
trouble.” 

Earnest’s car disappeared, and I stepped back in the 
woodshed for another peep at Sing Lee; and when I moved 
him into a opposite corner where it was a better place to 
sit, he didn’t offer even a squeak of resistance. It seemed 
like he was used to being handled around like merchandise. 

After stepping out and locking the door, I turns around, 
and there standing beside me with his eyes stuck out inter- 
ested, was Timothy. If you lived around Pine View City 
you would heard about Timothy, as he is one of simple 
mind which all the town knows him. As he went to school 
in the same grade until he was seventeen, and as prospects 
wasn’t looking bright for getting farther ahead, they give it 
up and turned him loose. Not being bright enough to hold 
a job, he drifted out here to the Drop In Garage where, for 
his meals, he is been helping out with odd jobs, but sleeping 
most the time. 

“What you got in there?” Timothy asked, sticking his 
tongue out at one side and trying to peek over my shoulder. 

‘Why are you sneaking around here, Timothy? I have 
got nothing in here! I am looking to see if there is a good 
supply of wood. Now you go back in the garage and stay 
there.” 

“You got a Chinaman in there?” he asks. 

“T haven’t got any Chinaman,” I denies, “and if an- 
body asks you any questions, don’t you mention a word 
about Chinaman.” 

“You want me not tell them you got Chinaman?” 

“Tt’s better, Timothy, you keep your mind busy with 
something simple so you won’t notice too close what’s go- 
ing on. A good job for you is to take that big box behind 
the garage, and nail up a crate large enough to hold that 
bird dog which Joe is going to ship by express to his 
brother. Now you get busy with nails so you can ship that 
dog this afternoon; and also you forget about a Chinaman 
as there is none there.” 

Timothy grabbed up the packing box with also nails, and 
disappeared back of the garage. I hustled around to the 
front door, then up the stairway to the rooms above where 
the boss, Joe Slatter, lives with his family, I living with 
him. The daughter, Matilda, who I am going to marry, 
was the only one now at home. 

She give me a sharp look when I slid into the room. 

““Who you been dickering with downstairs, Homer?” 
she inquired. 

“A man,” I says, evasive. ‘‘I just done some work for 
him.” 

“You get paid for it?” 

“Well, I got security.” 

““What kind of security?” 

“That’s all right, Matilda. I got good security.” 

“Did I see you putting something in the woodshed?” 

I saw it’s no use trying to fool Matilda as she is not the 
kind you can pull the wool over her eyes. 

“It’s a bill for twenty-four dollars,” I explains, ‘‘and as 
he couldn’t pay it, I took for security a Chinaman, because 
that’s all he had.” 

“You took a Chinaman?” 

“And I now got him in the woodshed until twelve to- 
night.’ 

Matilda was by this time eying me up and down. 

“Homer,” she says, ‘(do you mean to say you are such a 
easy mark that you accept a Chinaman for security? 
Every tourist that hits this garage puts something over on 
you, and this certainly is the limit. Who is this Chinaman? Ke 

“He belongs to his father, but was lent to Earnest 
Brown for purposes of working out a debt, as that’s a 
Chinaman’s custom. Earnest couldn’t pay me twenty-four 
dollars, so I am holding this one, which his name is Sing 
Lee, until Earnest pays up the bill to me before twelve 
o’clock tonight.” 

Putting her hands on her hips, Matilda gives me a ice- 
berg stare. 

“T am surprised, Homer, that you would swallow such a 
story. Don’t you realize who is this Chinaman? And 
can’t you see what a slick scheme Earnest Brown is work- 
ing on you?” 

While I stands there looking at Matilda, she flips around 
into a corner and drags out a Pine View City newspaper 
from the day before, which she pokes into my hands. 

“If you would keep your eye open, Homer, and read 
some news, you would know better than to get yourself 
into such a kind of pickle as you are now in.” 

When I had took a squint at the back page where 
Matilda was pointing, a headline I saw there was enough 


to floor me. I read the piece through careful, ame as 
pretty bright about such things, I could see what it 
was caught in. It was a smuggler’s net, or I m 
mistake. Pine View City, it claimed, was lately four 
to be a point where they smuggled in Chinamen 
Canada and turned them over to relatives who took 
back to Chicago. As bringing Chinamen into the U. 
is against the immigration law, the paper claimed | 
handsome business was going on between Chinamen ; 
glers and rich relatives who could pay well to get 
families in. 

When I read it, I dropped the paper on the floor, 

“Do you think, Matilda, that this Chinaman I got 
could be smuggled goods?” 

“He is a smuggled one, you can be sure about tl 
otherwise what is this funny business that he has n 
twenty-four dollars so he would then have a good , 
to hide him in the woodshed until twelve o’clock to 
What he wants is, you should keep him safe until he 
him in to relatives and gets his money.” 

I sat down in a chair and looked at Matilda. Ta 
who does not believe in breaking the law, and this 
helping to smuggle a Chinaman in is certainly one I 
like. I was beginning to feel weak in the knees. 

“This is a hot one, Matilda,’ I says, “and wha 
going to do about it?” 

“The thing you better do about it, is call up the 
in Pine View City, and don’t lose any time. If Ti 
finds out you got a Chinaman, he will tell about itir 
and if you get caught harboring such a thing in our 
shed, you know what is the consequence.” 

For a minute I wrecked my brain trying to thin! 
to do. 

“The sheriff is out of town, Matilda, and as the: 
is now running things, I am up against it. Since 
trouble with the deputy about he was a bootlegger, 
got it in for me bad. All he wants is a chance like t 
he sure will make a hot time for me.” 

“‘Couldn’t you explain it to him how it happened, I 
so he will arrest Earnest Brown and maybe say not 
you?” 2 

“1 know how I stand with that deputy, Matil 
what he will do is arrest me and maybe say not! 
Earnest. You have heard about it that if you chan 
horse in the middle of a stream you might get your fe 
so my best plan is to say nothing.” 4 

“All right then,’”’ Matilda says, giving me anot 
look; “‘if you want to also become a outlaw, then i 
own risk.” - 

I went back down into the garage, being by th 
worried about the whole deal and wondering wou 
safe. In the garage I met Timothy. 

“Think maybe the Chinaman might be hungr 
asked. ‘ 

I give him a tough look. 

“You could stop speaking out loud about © 
around here, Timothy,” I says, “‘as I ain’t got 0 
woodshed, and don’t know what you are talking 
You go back at your job and get busy nailing up th 
for the dog, so we can ship him out today.” 

“Maybe will he eat a mouse?”’ he asked. 

“Maybe it will be you who I will feed to hin 
“if you don’t quit talking about it.” 

“All right then,’’ Timothy answered. 

Timothy disappeared, and I started through t 
of overhauling a bus. Every time I swung the 
mind jumped back to the Chinaman, and by thi 
hours I was worried so bad I quit work. I takesas 
the clock and sees that it is nearly six. While I di 
tools into a corner, I looked up toward the front 
garage, and there standing in the doorway grinnin 
and at the same time puffing at a cheroot, was the 
himself. I got a empty feeling at the sight of him. 
up a piece of waste, I begins wiping my hands cal 
was not surprised to catch him standing there w 

“Hello, deputy,” I greets in a friendly tone. 
out, ain’t it?” 

Without answering, the deputy twisted his 
the other corner of his mouth, and with the sm 
out a couple of inches, and a cloud of smoke sho 
he folds his arms and began rocking up and doy 
toes and heels. He was looking at me hard, 
nothing. _ 

“‘Haven’t seen you for a few days, deputy. 
to sit down on for a rest.” 

“The kind of arrest I am going to make, I ¢ 
any chair,” he answered, squinting at me thro 
smoke. 

“That’s so, deputy? You figuring on making: 

He pulled the cheroot out and held it between 
like he was pleased about something. 

“Homer,” he says at last, “I guess I have now 
goods on you right.” 

“What kind of goods you got on me, deputy: 

Keeping the smug smile stretched across hi 
slipped one hand into the inside pocket of is 
pulls out a extra-long envelope. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“This paper which I have got here, 
Homer, is a search warrant for this garage 
and premises.” 

I could see by the way he tapped his 
finger against the envelope and narrowed 
down his eyes that I must be in for it. 

“What you want to search here for, 
deputy?”’ I inquired, surprised. ‘‘You 
could search this garage any time without 
a warrant, as with one look you can see the 
insides of it. What you expect to find?” 

‘“‘T have got reason to believe that a Orien- 
tal person of the name of Sing Lee is con- 
cealed on your premises.”’ 

“You mean you think I am hiding a 
Chinaman here, deputy? Ha! What 
would I have such a thing like that for, 
hiding around here? You could look for 
yourself. Do you see one?”’ 

Pulling another cloud of smoke out of his 
cheroot, he rolled his eyes over the place. 

“There is nothing visible,’? he admits. 
‘““How about upstairs?”’ 

“Go up and look,” I invites him. “ You’ll 
find no Chinaman in this garage.” 

““Then maybe I have made a mistake?”’ 

“You bet you have,” I told him in a 
hearty tone, thinking I might bluff it 
through. 

“Do you give me your word that you 
got no Chinaman concealed hereabouts? 
If so, I wouldn’t look any further.” 

WhileI grabbed up another piece of waste, 
my mind was working fast. For a minute 
I wondered wouldn’t the best way be to tell 
him the whole story, but on the other hand 
he had a crafty look in his eye like he was 
scheming some way to get me. I figured if 
I could get him to searching upstairs, I 
would in the meantime run Sing Lee out of 
the shed and down the road. 

“You better go upstairs and look, 
deputy,’’ I insists, ‘‘so you won’t have to 
take anybody’s word.” 

‘All right then. You come along with 
me.” 

“‘T better stay down here, deputy, as I 
got business to attend to.” 

‘Maybe the business you want to attend 
to is in your woodshed.”’ 

When he begins mentioning about wood- 
shed I see the game was up. 

‘“What makes you speak about the wood- 
shed, deputy?” 

As he stuck the cheroot at a upward angle 
he shuffled his feet wide apart, and folding 


Go on, and pull ye cave-mann stuffe—I 
have ne strength nor skil!”’ 

Ye prince he sneezed as he would brast, and 
sayd, “Like hel I wil!”’ 

Then fleet as stagg he legged it for ye fire 
within ye hall, 

Nor would he speke to Alisoun that evening 
at ye ball. 


Envoy 


Remember wel, ye lovesik mayds, tho ferce 
may be your crusshe, 

That when a felawe’s feet ben cold, itte ben 
no time to musshe ; 

Had Alsop ben on live today, his morall 
would be thisse, 

You can lead men to ye mistletoe—you can- 
not make them kisse! 

—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


There Aren’t Any Santa Clauses 


ITTLE Vergil, our four-year-old son and 
heir, has been quite excited lately about 
Santa Claus. As a reward for the faithful 
consumption of prune juice and spinach, 
we promised, in a reckless moment, that he 
should meet the old gentleman in the flesh, 
as the motion-picture entrepreneurs say. 
Vergil has long been familiar with the por- 
traits of Santa Claus, from repeated perusal 
of standard works of juvenile literature, 
and from the hosiery and automobile ad- 
vertisements in his favorite current periodi- 
cals. Consequently, it was but a matter of 
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his arms behind him began patting his 
hands together. 

“Look at here, Homer,’ says he. “I am 
not the kind of deputy that you could break 
the law before my eyes. In Pine View City 
at the present moment, we have got in jail 
your accomplice, named Earnest Brown. 
He has spilled the beans, Homer, and you 
are at the end of the rope, because he has 
confessed where you have got the smug- 
gled Chinaman hid. Now you come along 
with me, and we will peep into the wood- 
shed to see if my facts are straight.” 

As for a minute I couldn’t speak, I filled 
in the time lighting a cigarette. 

“T can explain this accident, deputy,” 
I says at last. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “‘There is a 
court for explaining things like this, Homer, 
because when we catch a Chinaman smug- 
gler, it’s not a question for a deputy to set- 
tle. A judge is for that purpose.” 

-“There is no use taking this in court, 
deputy,” I protests, walking with him to- 
ward the woodshed. ‘I am no partner of 
Earnest Brown, and if he says so he is 
stretching the truth, because that’s what 
you would expect by the looks of his face. 
This was only a business deal between us 
about security.” 

‘Pretty shady business I calls it, Homer; 
and I am surprised to see you mixed up in 
such a affair.” 

We was by this time almost to the wood- 
shed door, and I saw my chances was get- 
ting slimmer. 

“Deputy,” I says, as I stopped for a min- 
ute before unlocking the door, “we being 
fellow citizens, let’s settle this between us.’’ 

“How about why couldn’t we settle that 
other deal between us when you complained 
Iam a bootlegger? Open up the woodshed, 
as I got to do my duty.” 

The deputy pulled back the door and 
squints around inside. Figuring the game 
was up, I stood at one side and said nothing. 
I noticed the deputy’s face screwing into a 
puzzled look, as he stretched his neck out 
to see farther in the shed. While I watched 
him he stepped inside and when I looked in 
after him I saw at one glimpse that Sing 
Lee has clean disappeared. I was more sur- 
prised than the deputy to see a empty 
chair, but at the same time this turn of 
affairs give me courage. I tightened up my 
belt and looked independent. 


“Do you see a Chinaman?”’ I asked. 
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Without answering me the deputy goes 
over the shed thoroughly, examining the 
ground, and peeking behind rafters like a 
detective. Suddenly shooting out the door, 
he hustled into the garage and up the back 
stairs to the rooms above, where I could 
hear him slamming things around while he 
searched it. By the time he had finished 
and come downstairs, I was waiting at the 
front door of the garage. Whatever had 
happened to Sing Lee was certainly a mys- 


tery to me, as he couldn’t get out that shed ° 


without somebody from the outside open- 
ing the door. 

The deputy walked through the garage 
with long steps, and stopped at the front 
door where I was standing. He pulled his 
hat down tight on his head. 

“You are a slick customer, Homer. You 
are getting away with it this time because 
the evidence is gone. I am pretty sure you 
had a Chinaman here, but it’s no use taking 
you to town as you would deny it anyhow. 
Some day I will get the goods on you, and 
when I do J am going to press hard.” 

I kept quiet, figuring it’s the best policy 
to say nothing, and while I stood there the 
deputy climbs into his flivver and disap- 
pears towards Pine View City. When he 
was gone I took a long breath of relief. 

‘Hurrying to the back end of the garage 
I made the stairs three steps at a time to the 
floor above. With a scared look on her face 
Matilda was waiting for me at the top. 

“Ts he gone?”’ she whispered. 

“He’s gone,’”’ I answers, “‘and what kind 
of a miracle do you think has happened? 
When he accused me I am a smuggler part- 
ner of Earnest Brown and looked in the 
shed for Sing Lee to prove it, I nearly 
dropped flat when I saw the Chinaman has 
got away.” 

“Got away!’ Matilda exclaims. ‘Do 
you think a Chinese one could get away 
from such a place? He didn’t get away be- 
cause I am the one who took him away.” 

I opened my eyes, surprised. 

“Did you take him out?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“Where did you put him?” 

“Tn the corner clothes closet.” 

I twisted my neck around in the direc- 
tion of the clothes closet in the corner. As 
it had shelves built over the door so the 
shelves and all open up when you go in, it 
was a place that nobody would think a 
clothes closet could be. 


SHORT TURNS ENCORES 


‘(Continued from Page 26) 


a few minutes, for he is an unusually bright 
child, for him to cry out in great delight as 
we approached the street corner, ‘‘There’s 
Santa Claus there!” 

And, sure enough, itwas. Hewasarather 
unprepossessing Kriss Kringle, in his faded 
red garments and his mangy white horse- 
hair whiskers. He stood beside a tripod 
from which hung aniron pot. In one hand 
he held a little bell which he rang listlessly. 
Vergil rushed forward and greeted him as 
an old friend. 

“T want a scooter,”’ he said, 
crayons.” 

Santa seemed a bit embarrassed, but he 
rose to the occasion manfully. 

“Anything you say, kid,’ he replied. 
“‘How’d ya like a bicycle and an air rifle 
and ——” 

We dropped a coin in the pot and made a 
hurried departure.. As we neared the next 
corner, Vergil gave a frightened yell. 

“There he is again!”’ he shrieked. 

“Who?” we said, but it was not neces- 
sary to ask. For there on the next corner 
stood another Santa Claus beside an iden- 
tical tripod and pot. We clutched Vergil’s 
hand tightly and hurried him on. 

“That’s Santa Claus’ younger brother,” 
we explained. “‘His name is Otto—Otto H. 
Claus.” 

“There’s another one!”’ cried Vergil, as 
we turned a corner and came face to face 
with a third Spirit of the Christmas Pres- 
ent, as Dickens punningly christened him. 


“and box of 


“Hello, son,” said the old man. ‘‘Don’t 
youwant toshake hands with Santa Claus?” 

Vergil looked at us with growing suspi- 
cion in his youthful eyes. Sometimes, we 
think, he is lacking in that confidence which 
a well-behaved child owes to his parent. 

““Come on,’’ we murmured. ‘“‘You can 
write him a letter when you get home.”’ 

“He said he was Santa Claus,” protested 
Vergil. 

“Yes,’’ wesaid feebly, dragging our strug- 
gling hopeful away. ‘‘That’s the oldest son. 
Junior, everyone calls him. He’s learning 
the business, and just as soon as he gets the 
hang of it, they say that the old man’s go- 
ing to retire.” 

“But he’s an old man,”’ 
exasperating logic. 


said Vergil with 


“Prematurely gray,’ we said. “It’s a 
sad story. An unhappy love affair 
“‘Junior’s whiskers just fell off,’’ said Ver- 


gil. ‘“‘He’s picking them up from thestreet.”’ 

“Yes, that’s the tragic part of it,’’ we 
said, hurrying on. “‘They’re always falling 
off. His father has spoken to him about it 
repeatedly, but it doesn’t seem to do any 
good. They’ve taken him to all the leading 
specialists a 

“There’s another ——”’ howled Vergil. 

“Yes, I know,’ we replied hastily. 
“That’s Herbert—Uncle Herbert. He’s 
the black sheep of the Claus family. You 
can’t imagine the trouble they’ve had with 
that boy.” 

“Why?” asked Vergil. 


“Ts he in there now?” I asked 
the corner. 4 
“‘That’s where he is, and h ha 
three hours. I cooked him upa 
rice, and as he has air holes in th 
all right.” F 
Taking a quick look out the 
see for sure that the deputy is 
back, I walked over to thes cl 


there but a empty rice dish on 
“How long since you looker 
Sing Lee?” I inquires, turning 
“Not since I put him in thre 
What is he doing?” 
“Maybe he is running ove 
about thirty miles a hour by th 
says, “‘as you have got nothing] 
closet but a rice dish.” 
Matilda got a look on her e 
she can’t believe it. She peek 
shoulder and saw it was the tm 
was gone. We stood looking 
speaking. 
“Tt’s a bad accident, Matik 
somebody is sure going to catel 
man, and when they bring him to 
City, and the deputy gets the 
for a interpreter, he will worm 
story out of Sing Lee.”’ } 
We could hear a flivver outs’ 
a minute later Timothy climbs 
stairs, walking into the room y 
smile. I motioned to Matilda 
ing about a Chinaman while Ti 
listening. @ 
“Did you fix that crate, Ti 
asked, changing the subject. q 
He sticks his tongue between 
the side of his mouth, and gri 
“T fix it,” he says, grinning wi 
everything.” | 
“What you mean—everything 
“T fix Chinaman.” F 
I throws a quick look at Matil 
“So you are the one which ] et | 
the closet,”’ I says to Timothy. — 
*“T no let him out. I put him in.” 
“Where did you put him in?” 
“Put him in crate, plenty air h 
dog on all sides, and shipped 
press in Pine View City for 
office, Winnipeg, Canada.” 
I dropped down limp in a chai 
“Timothy,” I says, “‘you on 
mistake. Youshould havesenth 
collect twenty-four dollars.” 
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“He gives caramels to the rei 
it sticks to their teeth. It’s a pi 
cause he’s one of the best bell ringer 
whole Claus family.” 

Vergil seemed to be pondering ov 
last explanation, for he remain 
some time, and we passed three more 
Clauses without any further excitem 

“Why does he give them caramels: 
Vergil finally. Before we had a cha 
reply, our son had clutched one har 
tically and was dragging us across t e 
to where a large crowd was gathere 


“Look,” he exclaimed. “‘Th 
them.’’ On the sidewalk befo 
stood two Santa Clauses violen 
their bells. In the window of the 
rounded by toys, was a third—a 
rosy-faced, prosperous-looking § ant 

“Lookit,” said Vergil. “That's t 
of scooter I want.” 

Santa Claus in the window bow 
smiled genially to the crowd. y 

“TLet’s take a taxi,” we said, sult 
action to the word. Once in the 
voted ourselves to assuaging the 
our offspring. 

“That was just the kind of sc00 
sobbed Vergil. 

“People may say what they 
Santa Claus,’”’ we said judicia 
family life issomething beautif 
to admit that he is good to his 
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ov the same reason you carry Spare “Tires 


ECAUSE the best tire made won’t last for- 

ever, youcarry spares. Likewise it is prudent 

to carry a spare box of Schrader Valve Insides. 

The finely adjusted mechanism of your tire 

valve is remarkably efficient. Yet sooner or 

| later, oil from the air hose may damage the 

rubber washer that seals the air; or dust may 
| get in and cause a leak. 


When this happens it is only a moment’s job 


to remove the damaged inside, using the slotted 
top of the Schrader Valve Cap as a “screw- 
driver” to replace the damaged part with a 
fresh, new Schrader Valve Inside. 


Schrader Valve Insides are put up five in a 
small red and blue patented metal box, which 
keeps them clean and free from tension and 
wear. A box of five costs 30c. Sold by more 
than 100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


| Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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WHAT DOES IT REALLY COST TO MAKE O 


The characters are the production man- 
ager, a famous foreign director and his 
assistant. The props—a buzzer and a tele- 
phone. The famous foreign director has the 
day before lost half a day on his own pro- 
duction and kept another company waiting 
half a day for the return of a trick camera- 
man loaned to him only for the morning, 
and without whom the other director 
couldn’t proceed. This time has shown on 
the daily cost sheets, and the production 
manager will hear of it in the front office. 
The scene opens with the famous foreign 
director stepping blithely into the produc- 
tion office. 

P. M., with jest in his eyes but menace 
in his heart: ‘‘Ah-h! I’vesomething to say 
to you.” 

F. F. D.: ““Who? Me? Vat? Ven?” 

P. M.: “You promised to let Watkins 
off at noon yesterday, didn’t you?” 

F. F. D., all in italics: ‘‘Me? I promise? 
Ne-e-ever! Dat would be simply not pos- 
sible. I know nothing. No one says the 
word to me. Three o’clock, I see all funny 
faces—Collins’ funny face looks at me like 
that—Irwin, he comes in like this’’—he 
mimics the soft step and large reproachful 
eyes of the executive—‘‘everyone rush, 
rush, rush me. I say, ‘Vy, vat for, vy the 
rush so?’ Everyone say’’—and he bends 
his head and cheeps—“‘‘ Ooh, ooh, Watkins, 
Watkins, off at noon.’ I say, no, that is not 
simply possible. Vy you have not told 
me?” 

_ P. M.: “I told your assistant, Collins. 
Didn’t he tell you?” 

F. F. D., scorn personified: ‘‘My as- 
sistant! Lis-s-s-en, ven I vant something, 
do I come to tell your assistant? No, to you 
I come. Collins, vat he knows? Excuse. I 
use your telephone.”’ 

For some fifteen minutes, then, the 
F. F. D. makes a lunch date over the tele- 
phone in his native tongue. In the mean- 
time the production manager has been busy 
with the buzzer, in spite of the F. F. D.’s 
gestures to leave everything in peace and 
quiet, and Collins walks in. After another 
half hour of conversation pro and con, it 
develops that this is what has really hap- 
pened: The director had been told that the 
trick cameraman should be returned, and 
he expected to be through early. At lunch- 
time, however, the star reminded him that 
she intended that afternoon to participate 
in the favorite outdoor sport of Hollywood, 
meeting at the train the various home- 
coming stars and greeting them with long 
wooden keys to the city, borne aloft like 
palms on Easter Sunday. His star is far too 
important to be denied, so the company 
suspended. 

When she was ready to work again it was 
long past noon, but he rushed, rushed, and 
finished his shots with the trick camera- 
man, whom he had expected to dismiss at 
noon. And that, he found, was all he could 
accomplish that day. And this was why 
two companies had each lost half a day’s 
work and added money to the cost sheets. 


Little Work But Many Alibis 


“Tt is really your fault,’”’ concluded the 
F. F. D. for the benefit of the production 
manager; “for vy you not tell me instead 
of my assistant that you wanted Watkins 
at noon?” 

Which the manager dismissed with per- 
fect good nature: ‘‘I know it’s my fault. 
Everything’s always my fault.” 

Then director, manager and assistant 
shook hands on it and parted in what they 
hoped was friendliness. The office finally 
peaceful, the manager merely sighed: “‘ You 
do hear the craziest things in this business.” 

But he would have been the first to ex- 
plain to you that this was all absolutely 
unavoidable. Since a zealous publicity man 
first originated the meeting of stars at 
trains, stars must be met with due cere- 
mony. Neglect might mean the loss of good 
will and the subsequent loss of a profitable 
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personality that it had taken far more than 
a few measly thousands to build up. 

This story of wasted time and money is 
only one of the more salient ones. Most 
directors on the big-time lots think they de- 
serve Victoria Crosses when they have shot 
twenty scenes a day, and with the exception 
of a few bright young men they seldom 
enough shooteventhatmany. Any director 
can reel off one good reason after another as 
to why he was able to take only one or two 
scenes in one day, and why it would take 
him a day more or a week more or a month 
more to complete the picture, and they are 
good reasons. Meanwhile the overhead 
ticks on. 

It will be noticed on our cost sheet that 
the overhead is the largest single item of 
expense. This includes the studio rental 
charged to each production, interest on in- 
vestment, electric current, and the ex- 
penses of every department not directly 
concerned but indispensable in picture mak- 
ing, such as the accounting department, the 
cost of upkeep, and so on. What the total 
overhead of a huge studio must amount to 
can be imagined when one realizes it costs 
$1000 a week just to clean and keep up the 
grounds of a certain organization which 
covers fifty acres of land and has six acres 
of stage space. When everything is in full 
swing, every company working, it costs 
about $6000 an hour, everything included, 
to run this studio. Its usual weekly pay 
roll is $100,000. Its largest weekly pay 
roll has reached the $250,000 mark. Its pur- 
chasing department O.K.’s $25,000 worth 
of vouchers a week. 


The Wardrobe Room 


The next most important single items of 
expense on the cost sheets are the various 
salaries. On the whole they have not been 
greatly exaggerated. Like nearly every- 
thing else in the making of pictures, they 
have jumped 1000 per cent in the past ten 
years. Though the really huge salaries, 
which include usually a percentage of the 
profits, are numbered, the average weekly 
envelope of a well-known leading man or 
woman easily contains from $1250 to $2500. 
Character actors get their $500 to $1000, 
sometimes as much as the leads, and even a 
little child walks away from a studio with 
from $150 to $250 for the week in his infant 
fingers. 

Besides salaries, two of the most varying 
elements in the average picture are clothes 
and sets. There have been films where the 
expense of the sets bulked larger than the 
salaries or overhead. The interior of a hovel 
may look on the screen as if it wouldn’t 
fetch a paper dollar, with contents, at auc- 
tion. It is meant to look like that. But at 
the studio, expert plasterers and carpenters 
and painters have been working for days to 
give fresh wood an appearance decrepit 
enough for purposes of the story, and when 
the value of their labor and the cost of the 
materials are added together, lo and behold, 
the price of the hovel on the cost sheet is 
$1000. 

As for clothes, the leading woman in an 
ordinary domestic drama can’t be dressed 
for less than $2500, at the actual cost of ma- 
terials, labor and overhead of the studio 
workroom, plus the due proportion of the 
salary of the well-remunerated studio de- 
signer. It’s hard to believe in the value of 
these clothes until one makes the tour of a 
studio wardrobe room and really inspects 
the $1000 worth of ermine on an evening 
wrap, the $225 negligee specially designed 
by a famous costumier, the simple little 
masquerade costume for one of those balls 
so popular in the movies, which contains 
twenty yards of silk at five dollars a yard, 
eighteen yards of lace, and a couple of 
lengths of brocade at ten dollars a yard. 

Of course $2500 doesn’t begin to repre- 
sent the value of the clothes of a real star. 
These are designed for her alone, made 
for her alone; they eat into thousands of 


dollars of special dress allowance, and the 
contract contains a clause in which the pro- 
ducer crosses his heart that they will never, 
never be used again. Many studios still 
expect players to furnish their own ward- 
robes for modern films, and either allow 
them extra salary or an expense account for 
the purpose. Others, however, find it more 
economical to dress their actresses in their 
own workrooms. The advantage is that 
while a prominent member of the cast must 
have a new wardrobe for every picture, her 
dresses may be worn, cleaned, and when 
the picture has been released, made over 
again, worn by a less important person, 
cleaned, and regarnished ad infinitum for a 
period of years. A wardrobe woman showed 
me costumes the other day that had been in 
use in this way for four years, at an ever- 
diminishing cost to production. 

A typical modern wardrobe room looks 
like a prosperous specialty shop, with $100,- 
000 worth of gowns, hats and wraps on its 
racks, and under the hands of its seventy- 
five workers is sometimes $50,000 worth 
of uncut materials—glittering brocades, 
hand-woven peasant stuff from Austria for 
humble cottagers, clouds of chiffon for 
debutantes and yards of calico for peas- 
ants. It can, under pressure, turn out 100 
gowns a week, and every dress, even some- 
times those intended for extras, must be 
photographed and approved of by the head 
office on the screen before it may be actually 
worn in a picture. 

The wardrobe room is only one of the 
sizable factories on the lot of every large 
studio. There is the furniture factory, 
which can manufacture antiques just as 
good as the real stuff; the drapery depart- 
ment; the toy makers; the dye room; the 
electrical shops; the prop shops, where are 
made the fall-away elephants that collapse 
at the touch of a hand, the candy glass win- 
dows that break but do not cut motion- 
picture actors; miniature houses and ships; 
polished knives which gleam wickedly in 
the villain’s hand, yet which do not wound; 
furniture which can be broken over a man’s 
head and yet not leave a mark. And there 
are the blacksmiths’ shops; the paint and 
plaster shops, where wood is deftly turned 
into iron, where a spick-and-span door with 
shavings still peeling off it passes through 
fire and water and appears in its final 
metamorphosis as the ancient stone gate of 
a venerable castle of the Middle Ages. 


The Cost of Superproductions 


This is merely the organization that takes 
part in the making of an average picture. 
When a real superspectacle comes along, 
one that exists not only on paper or in the 
minds of the publicity men, then do the 
movies pile Ossa on Pelion, and dozens of 
subdivided shops and departments, com- 
plete in themselves, spring up on the lot. 
Each superproduction is more costly than 
the last. 

Cecil De Mille’s most lavish Biblical pic- 
ture cost $1,800,000 in real money. Ben- 
Hur used up more money than any other 
picture ever made. The rights to the play 
and book alone cost $1,000,000, some of it 
in cash and some in rights in the produc- 
tion. For the building of one set, the Circus 
Maximus, the company paid $200,000 in 
Rome. Two million feet of negative—$80,- 
000 —were used in the sequences filmed in 
Rome. 

So far we have dealt only with how much 
it costs to make a movie. There is another 
side to the story, and this side has to do 
with how little it costs to make a movie. If 
you ask in Hollywood they will tell you 
that the comedy companies and the inde- 
pendents know most on that subject. 

This is not quite true of the comedy com- 
panies, for almost as much is spent, in pro- 
portion, on a good two-reel comedy as on a 
six-reel feature—that is, from $13,000 to 
$25,000 a reel. The comedy director takes 
his two weeks to shoot, and the cameraman 
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will use about ten times as much filn 
1700 feet finally unwound at th 
theater. Salaries are much lower of 
Few actors in the comedies get mo; 
$500. 

Curiously, the best comedy con 
spend as much on clothes as the dy 
units, nor do they save on sets, 
watch the comedies closely you y 
that fashion shows are often in 
between the pies, and that funny see 
staged, with much damage, in lavishr 
picture surroundings. ' 

The ‘‘independents”’ is a rather a 
ous word which originally meant con 
that had no regular releasing channe 
of them and peddled each produetio 
to the big distributors. Nowadays 
of the hundred or so independent 
have not only definite backers but ; 
contracts for the sale of their films. 
don’t expend any more energy on pe 
They devote it to saving money. — 


The Street of Cutting Corn 


“T figure that I can save $30,000 
estimate sheet of any average pictur 
by a big company,” one of the larges' 
independent producers told me. } 
eating his lunch at the time—a han 
wich and a paper box of ice cream—r 
the outskirts of the set, instead of 
secluded spots reserved for the execu 
the big-time lots. The studio had n 
missary, unless you could dignify k 
name the lunch wagon at the corne 
rented his studio and equipment a 
$100 a day up. When he needed a. 
yond the ordinary he borrowed i 
nominal cost from the stock of t 
studios, though unfortunately this 
coming harder as the latter grow mo 
nomical. 

“In the end we can’t save so m 
salaries, clothes or sets,’’ explaine 
man. “We can’t even save so mucht 
actual shooting. Where we do sav 
the overhead between pictures. We 
no staffs and no contract players < 
equipment to carry over and deduc 
the profits. The minute we’re throug 
a production, we’re through. N 
goes on but the cost of an office and 
nographer. That’s why some of thé 
pendents make more money today 0! 
investment than the big companies.’ 

At this moment the property m 
proached with a grin and a cigar. f 
bought the cigar for the villain in t 
ciety drammer. 

“Another nickel gone, Sam,” he s 

And the producer solemnly put the 
down on paper. Every nickel cou 
least once in this studio. 

Not far away stands a street of 
stucco houses, its lunch wagon huncel 
against a corner, where every nickel | 
twice. This is Poverty Row, or, if you 
it, the Street of Cutting Corners. 
ting corners” in the dictionary of 1 
dom covers every trick by which 1 
may be saved in the making of a pi 
The method is illustrated thoroughly 
legend of the man who used six peo 
ride furiously down a hill as the es 
bandits, and the same six to ride fur 
up the hill as the pursuing posse. 

On Poverty Row directors shoot a 
fifty scenes a day, and can turn out 
ture in from three and a half to ten 
A dozen companies turn out perhaj 
five-reel pictures among them in a ¥f 
well as countless two-reel comedie 
Westerns. Apparently it is profitab 
one of the companies is supp 
rosa by a very well-known motion-P 
actor. Others have existed for year 
The regulars of Poverty Ro! 
mostly Westerns. They don’t 
times as much film. They can 
reeler for from $4000 to $10,000 
a picture without any splendid 

(Continued on Page 58 
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I This is P erformance: that results from the utmost quality in design, materials 


‘Sustained speeds of 58 miles an hour; flashing acceler- and precise craftsmanship. 


ation of 5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; unrivaled economy What car, regardless of type, near the Chrysler Four 
as high as 25 miles per gallon, is a combination of per- price, can even approximate such a combination of 
formance features found in no other car. superlative worth? 


‘With these salient advantages you get captivating Any Chrysler dealer is eager to afford you the oppor- 
beauty, riding comfort and driving ease thought pos- tunity of proving Chrysler Four’s outstanding superi- 
sible only in cars of much higher price; and durability  orities—with you at the wheel, if you desire. 


CHRYSLER SIX Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. CHRYSLER FOUR 
Phaeton : : = $1305 There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers Touring Car - = z $ 805 
se ana ress are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Glubi Coupe. = = - nit 

= an, Ale 162 ’ iv 
Cah ee. Oe aay Chrysler’s attractive plan. A Hea AALS is ae 
Royal Coupe - - - 1705 All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car number- Sedan - - - . 1095 
Brougham - mt vie 1865 ing system, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be veto Rodivaali ; 
Imperial =-(= i= 1905 altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes 


2005 at slight extra cost. 


Al nice fu b. Dewot, subir, CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. it prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. current Federal excise tax. 


HRYSLER FOUR 


Crown Imperial - 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
cabaret scenes, to be sure, but with a deal 
of action and even a big name. 

Sometimes an independent is not able 
to sell his feature without a star in the 
cast. So, with the ingenuity of cutting 
corners, he goes down to a big-time stu- 
dio where the name he needs is working, 
not, of course, under contract, and makes 
an offer. 

“T’ll give you $100 for an afternoon.” 

The name accepts. A cameraman shoots 
him, walking on and off a set, clasping a fair 
lady in his arms, glowering at a rival, and a 


was in putting too much glue on the can- 
vas, ’cause when it dried it was so stiff it 
wouldn’t roll an’ had to be taken to the 
theater on a ten-ton truck. It took two 
hours to hang it, but the stage hands didn’t 
kick, they getting overtime out of it. Well, 
about a week before the big night the com- 
mittee come to me an’ told me Peggy 
Porter had just got home from Newport, 
an’ couldn’t I find something for her in the 
show. 

“Who is Peggy Porter?’ I ast. 

““*She’s the daughter of our society 
leader,’ says they. ‘If she’s in the play 
we'll sell 200 more tickets.’ 

“What can she do?’ asts I. 

““*She drives a car, rides horseback, 
swims, rows, plays golf, also tennis, an’ 
knows what to do with a no-trump hand 
when she gets it,’ says they. 

““*Tf she can do all them things well,’ an- 
swers I, ‘learning to act in four days will be 
easy for her. Bring her to a rehearsal so I 
can see what type she is.’ 

““«Thank you,’ says they, ‘we knew you’d 
be able to fit her in somewhere. How could 
we have ever put on the show without you?’ 

““When people talks to you like that, giv- 
ing you credit an’ everything, why you 
would be awful hard-hearted not to help 
‘em out of a hole. Well, the committee 
called on the Porters an’ told ’em the show 
would be a rank failure socially an’ artisti- 
cally if Peggy wasn’t in it, an’ for ’em to 
please let her take part. Mrs. Porter ob- 
jected at first on account of having heard 
that grease paint ruins the complexion. She 
finally give in when Peggy begged, an’ the 
committee promised she wouldn’t have to 
use nothing no more dangerous than face 
powder.” 

““T betcha the old woman was crazy for 
her daughter to be in it all the time,” said 
Dot. 

“‘Sure she was, but that’s the way society 
leaders does things. Well, Peggy was a 
regular feller all right an’ me an’ her was 
good friends before the first rehearsal was 
over. She had took part in a school play 
once an’ knew what part of the theater was 
the stage an’ what part was the audience.” 

“‘She wasn’t put in no chorus?”’ remarked 
Dot. 

“‘T should say not,’’ answered Madeline. 
“Whatcha take me for, a fool? I got Mrs. 
Smythe an’ Mr. Willard off in one corner 
an’ told ’em we’d overlooked a very impor- 
tant thing in the show—we didn’t have no 
love interest. 

“*But they never have romance in re- 
vues,’ said Mrs. Smythe. 

***Sure they do,’ comes back I, ‘only you 
don’t notice it.’ 

An’ it’s too late to write any in now,’ 
adds Preston Willard. 

“Tt won’t take long,’ says I. ‘All you 
gotta do is have Peggy Porter an’ some 
nice-looking young feller stand in the cen- 
ter of the stage an’ hold hands all through 
the opening chorus. Next we put in the 
complication. We have a good-looking 
waitress or French maid faint convenient 
where our hero can catch her an’ save her 
from bumping her head on the hardwood 
floor. While his arms are around her an’ 
her head is nestling on his shoulder, Peggy 
walks in unexpected, sees ’em, shrugs her 
shoulders an’ exits. That ends the first 
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final clinch. With perhaps the judicious use 
of a double and expert cutting, the big 
name becomes the star of Whoozis’ produc- 
tion. 

Poverty Row doesn’t builditssets. When 
it hires a studio it has the use of one stale 
interior, and this must serve for all the pur- 
poses of the picture from drawing-room to 
business office. Consequently it prefers 
exteriors for its settings. Nice back lots 
can be stolen when the owner isn’t looking, 
and unoccupied houses can be utilized for 
days before those interested sit up and 
take notice. 
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Within the last year Poverty Row has 
been thrown strongly into the limelight by 
one picture which it unwittingly contrib- 
uted. Hailed as a masterpiece, this film is 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that its five 
reels were made for $4800, or just about the 
cost of the negative of an average movie. A 
young man with an idea directed it for three 
and a half weeks, between attacks of neuritis 
and intervals when work stopped to borrow 
money. He used one interior, rented; he 
shot most of his exteriors on the property 
of a friend. When the picture was finished 
his cost sheet included just four items! 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


act, so the curtain drops. Now in the mid- 
dle of the second act the hero finds Peggy 
out in the moonlight, explains about the 
maid an’ the faint, an’ sings My Heart Is 
Thine, Oh, Clemendyne, only the Clemen- 
dyne is changed to Peggy. For a finish we 
have a wedding with bridesmaids an’ ey- 
erything an’ there’s your love interest.’ 

‘Tt sounds simple enough,’ says Mrs. 
Smythe. 

“*Tt’s as easy as flirting with a sailor,’ 
says I. ‘Now you two go over in a corner 
somewhere an’ write not over ten lines ex- 
plaining about the ladies’ maid.’ 

“We'll try,’ says Mrs. Smythe, ‘but 
don’t you think ten lines will be rather 
short for so grave a situation?’ 

“«We’re gonna try to ring down the cur- 
tain before midnight,’ says I, ‘so everything 
is got to be snappy.’ An’ with that gentle 
hint I walked away to look for the commit- 
tee to tell ’em everything was fixed.”’ 

“They thought you was a whiz, I guess,” 
remarked Dot. 

“By that time they knew I was, an’ 
nothing I done surprised ’em. They 
thought the love-interest idea was great an’ 
wanted to know who I had picked for the 
hero. I said I was gonna leave that to 
them, but they hung back about calling 
names an’ didn’t seem to want to reach no 
decisions. The trouble was there was two 
fellers in Woodlane in love with Peggy. 
Both of ’em was in the show an’ the com- 
mittee was afraid to play any favorites. If 
we’d known which one Peggy liked best, it 
would of been easy; but we didn’t.” 

““Hadn’t they proposed to her or noth- 
ing?’”’ asked Dorothy. 

“They was both afraid to, dearie, for 
reasons. You see, it was like this: Jack 
Remington had a family tree, all the way 
back to the Garden of Eden, but the lands 
had been worked too much an’ got poorer 
an’ poorer. Jack’s pedigree was O. K., but 
his bank account was awful shrunk. He 
didn’t have more than a quarter of a million 
to his ancient name an’ that was less than 
pocket change in Peggy’s set. Why, it was 
common talk that she spent about a hun- 
dred thousand a year on sport dresses alone, 
so you couldn’t blame a pauper like Jack 
for being afraid she’d promise to be a sister 
to him if he talked marriage to her.” 

“Ain’tmen foolish?” asked Dot. ‘“‘Maybe 
Peggy was in love with him an’ would of 
been willing to endure the hardship of living 
in a ten-room house with twelve baths an’ 
eight servants if he’d ast her.”’ 

“‘Fellers like him has pride an’ things 
which is easily hurt; anyway, Jack hadn’t 
proposed. The other side of the triangle 
was named Dick Sanford. He had more 
money than he could spend the interest on, 
but there was a skeleton in his great- 
grandmother’s closet or something. She 
had spilled soup on the tablecloth at a din- 
ner party once an’ her future generations 
hadn’t never been able to live down the 
stain. Dick wasa nice feller an’ everybody 
liked him, but he knew old man Porter had 
heard about the soup an’ wouldn’t consider 
him a proper son-in-law. So he hadn’t pro- 
posed to Peggy neither.” 

“That’s the first time I ever heard of 
money not being a good cleaning fluid,’ re- 
marked Dot. ‘‘Why didn’t you go after 
him yourself?” 


“T don’t run after no man, an’ besides 
Cousin Amy told me not to make any ad- 
vances or nothing, so I didn’t. Well, when 
the executive committee wouldn’t decide 
which one of them boys was gonna be 
Peggy’s hero, I went right over an’ had a 
talk with her.” 

“What is that old saying,’ asked Dot, 
“about fools butting in where even angels 
mind their own business?”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t come right out an’ ast her 
which one she was in love with,’’ exclaimed 
Madeline. ‘‘I had too much sense for that. 
I just told her about the love interest we 
was gonna put in the show an’ then I ast 
her to select the feller she would prefer to 
marry in the last act. She said she didn’t 
know which one of ’em was the best actor 
an’ for me to do the picking. I told her 
neither of ’em wasn’t no John Barrymore 
an’ for her to take her choice. She insisted 
on me being the casting director, an’ I was 
just gonna name the happy man, when she 
changed her mind an’ said she’s select the 
bridegroom if I’d promise not to tell she 
done it. I promised an’ she picked Dick 
Sanford.” 

“Was he the rich one with the tainted 
grandmother?” asked Dot. 

“Yep,” answered Madeline. ‘‘She hada 
good business head on her shoulders just 
like her father. Well, I got the two boys off 
to one side an’ explained the plot of the 
show to’em. Then I told ’em both of ’em 
could play the hero so well we couldn’t 
make no choice so it would have to be left 
to chance. Then I took a quarter outta my 
purse an’ told Dick Sanford if it fell heads 
he would be the hero, an’ if it fell tails Jack 
Remington would lead Peggy to the altar. 
They both agreed that was fair enough, so 
I flipped the quarter an’ it fell heads.” 

“How could you tell it was gonna fall 
heads?”’ asked Dot. 

‘‘Ain’t you never seen my trick quarter?”’ 
asked Madeline. ‘“‘A vaudeville actor give 
it to me. He’d took two quarters an’ 
sawed ’em in half. Then he had the head 
sides soldered together by a jeweler an’ 
after that he never paid for his lunches. 
Well, anyway Dick Sanford was mighty 
happy about it an’ begin learning his part 
right away. Every time him an’ Peggy 
went to one side to rehearse, Jack Reming- 
ton looked like he wanted to lay right down 
an’ die. He was so in love with Peggy it 
almost broke his heart to see Dick marry 
her, even in a play.” 

‘How did you console him, make him the 
best man or something?” 

“That is a better part than a usher, 
ain’t it? I at least let him be a principal, 
but even that didn’t cheer him up much. 
Well, Rev. Dr. Edmonds, the most popular 
minister in Woodlane, was awful inter- 
ested in the show on account of its being 
for the benefit of the orphans. He come 
to some of the rehearsals, so J ast him would 
he take the part of the preacher at the wed- 
ding an’ tie the knot for us. He was a good 
feller an’ said he’d be happy to do anything 
he could to aid a worthy cause, so every- 
thing was all set.” 

“That was a great idea all right,” re- 
marked Dot, “having a regular preacher 
officiate.” 

“Didn’t I tell you in the beginning it 
was such a good show they was still talking 
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Cast of five people, including the name, wt 
worked for five hoursat $100. . 2... 
Cameraman and staff. .......,4 
Studio expense, lights and set . . . . , 
Film, negative and development . . . . 


This total bears a strange con 
the average movie at $100,000 and 
perspectacle at $3,000,000! A stra 
trast, that is, until one remembers 
signs of the lunch-wagon keeper- 
fee—three cents”’ and ‘‘ Coffee—fiy 
BUT COFFEE!” 


about it? Well, a few nights before 
formance Dick Sanford gave a big } 
the club for the cast an’ everybod 
course I went. Dearie, I don’t like 
about myself but I was the most 
girl on the floor. Them Woodlar 
could dance pretty well, but they w 
my class. Why, in one or two fi 
where I cut loose I could see ey 
looking at me. Some of the womer 
jealous you could see it in their fac 
was that disgusted. Cousin Amy 
my contact was a little close for Wi 
but I just laughed an’ kept on sn 
The rest of ’em could dance far awa 
wallflowers if they wanted to, but n 

“T’ll bet you had a lotta wives 
an’ everything,” said Dorothy. 
shouldn’t ought to have teased ’ 
way.” 

“That downcast eye an’ kee 
distance stuff don’t get you nowhe 
days, dearie, ’cause a little petting 
then is relished by the best of men 
anyway, while me an’ Dick Sanfi 
doing one of them slow soul waltz 
the lights down low, he begin to gi 
dential. Something he said to me gi 
idea for a wow of surprise finish 
show. I didn’t say nothing to him: 
right then, but before we went hor 
him didn’t he wantta take me shop, 
next morning in his sporty roadste1 
said yes.” 

“T wouldn’t trust no man in 
seated speedster with you,” sai 
“Somebody should ought to have 
off Peggy Porter.” 

“You’ve got me all wrong, | 
exclaimed Madeline. “I sometin 
unselfish intentions just like othe 
Well, the next morning Dick come 
an’ I bought a spool of thread her 
dime’s worth of ribbon there, an 
other little things like that so he ¥ 
catch on. After we’d shopped aroun 
an hour, I suddenly ast him did he 
in cave-man stuff? 

“““What do you mean?’ asts Dic 

““¢Winning a girl by force og sl 
says I. 3 

“<T still don’t get you,’ says Di 

“You'd rather have this w 
tween you an’ Peggy real, inste 
believe, wouldn’t you?’ asts L. 

“You bet your life I would,’ say 
‘but Peggy wouldn’t.’ 

““How do you know?’ says } 
ain’t never ast her.’ _ 

“«T’d be turned down if I did,’ 

“*You don’t know women h 
says I. 

““«Stop talking in riddles,’ say 

“«Well,’”’ says I, “‘if I was yo 
ain’t, I’d marry Peggy Porter ¢ 
show an’ tell her about it afte 

“‘Quit your kidding,’ says 
would never speak to me again, al 
it can’t be done.’ 

“<Dick,’” says I, ‘you rea nie 
you ain’t never gonna get nowhe 
women if you don’t perk up. Gral 
while the grabbing’s good.’ 

“Suppose she don’t love me?’ | 

“«That’s out, on account of your! 
answers I. 

“Wealth don’t count with h 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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‘The Keys to Happiness 


—the ONE Gift the Entire Family Wants this Christmas 
for Days of Joy Together 


HE car you’ve been putting off so long... . they’re 
talking about it, perhaps in hushed tones when you're 
not around . .. it’s what they want this Christmas, more than 
anything else in the world. They may not tell you—but 
they're hoping you'll buy it. In a mysterious jewel box—for 
the very top of the Christmas tree—are the keys to that car. 


! The car, of course, is the Studebaker Big Six Sedan; a car 
that will bring days —yes, years — of joy to the entire family. 


One-Profit value and Unit-Built construction have made 
the Big Six the fastest-selling high-powered car in the world. 


: According to the rating of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Society of Automotive 
| Engineers, only seven American cars exceed the Big Six in 
horsepower. The car among these seven which is lowest 
in price, costs twice as much as the Studebaker Big Six. 
Others cost four times as much. 


But no other high-powered car in the world enjoys 
the benefit of volume production. No other high-powered 
American car is built on a One-Profit basis. 


Therefore, you can buy the seven-passenger Big Six 
Sedan for only $2245 plus freight and war tax. 


| This Sedan, illustrated below, is richly upholstered in 
| genuine mohair. It offers scores of thousands of miles of 
excess transportation—every mile of it not only comfortable 
| but luxurious. 

| 


And you may buy it at once in confidence that Stude- 
baker will not bring out a new line of yearly models at the 
January Automobile Shows. Studebaker facilities enable us 
to keep our cars as up-to-date as the new yearly models. 
| Therefore Studebaker buyers have immediate advantage 
| of our engineering achievements. 


Keys to any Studebaker Big Six will prove, indeed, the 
keys to happiness. 


SP sR wemvauage 


| Give Your Family This 
| Supreme Gift 


Any Studebaker Dealer will arrange de- 
livery for Christmas morning, Christmas 
Eve or any time you designate. And 
arrange the terms of payment under 
Studebaker’s Budget Plan of Purchase 
to fit your individual requirements. 
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MEEBAKER BIG SIX SEDAN (7-PASSENGER) — $2245, FREIGHT AND WAR TAX EXTRA 
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LTE 
INDIANS 


COMING! 


NS a > 
Watch for Another Great 
Universal Production 


This is a picture that 
every red-blooded American 
will want to see. In it the great 
plainsman and hero-scout, Gen. 
George Custer, lives over again, 
and the scenes in which he won 
his greatest glory and met his un- 
timely end, are re-enacted with 
startling vividness. 


In those days “The In- 


dians are coming!’ was the 
dread cry which frequently rang 
along the whole Western frontier 
and struck terror to the souls of 
settlers. And we have chosen the 
cry as the title of this picture be- 
cause it is descriptive of the count- 
less anxieties and struggles which 
marked Western American history. 


As you have probably sur- 


mised, it is the story of the Custer 
Massacre in which the crafty villains were 
Chief John Gall and his treacherous Med- 
icine Man, Sitting Bull. It portrays Custer’s 
heroic efforts to subdue the Indians and 
defeat the graft-ring in Washington. 


In the cast are such sterling 
actors as HOOT GIBSON, who is 


a young lieutenant who sacrifices himself 
toaid Custer’scause; DUSTIN FARNUM, 
who essays the role of Gen. Custer; 
ANNE CORNWALL, GEORGE FAW- 
CETT, KATHLEEN KEY, WARD 
CRANE and NOBLE JOHNSON, as well 
as various tribes of Indians, troops of cav- 


alry and several thousand others. Directed 
by Edward Sedgwick. 


During the action, Gen. 


Grant, Gen. Sherman, Red Cloud 
and Sitting Bull appear actively, and the 
magnificent courage with which every 
American schoolboy is familiar is shown 
in a great series of thrilling scenes. A 
beautiful love-story runs through the play 
and all in all it will prove one of the most 
intensely interesting of American pictures. 


Ask the manager of your 
favorite theatre NOW to get “The 


Indians Are Coming!’’ as well as ‘‘ The 
Phantom of the Opera’’ with LON 
CHANEY ;‘‘ The Goose Woman,’’‘‘Sport- 
ing Life’? and ‘‘California Straight 
Ahead’”’ with REGINALD DENNY. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for our new “‘White List” booklet now ready with 
interesting news concerning our forthcoming pictures. 
If you want a copy just say the word—it’s free. 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Mary Philbin for 10 cents in stamps. 


PICT 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“«Then why did she pick you?’ comes 
back I. 

““*Pick me for what?’ asts he. 

““«Por the bridegroom?’ laughs I. 

“We matched for it, didn’t we?’ asts he. 

“*That was all framed,’ says I, showing 
him the trick quarter. 

“Ts this on the level?’ asts he. 

“«The quarter ain’t, but the choosing 
was,’ says I. An’ I told him how it hap- 
pened. After that soaked in good I ex- 
plained what a wow of a finish a surprise 
wedding would be for the show, an’ ast him 
was he game. 

“How about the license?’ asts he. 

“*T got that all figured out too,’ says I. 
‘I told Peggy I had been through two wed- 
dings an’ knew all the ropes an’ ribbons an’ 
would she let me handle the details. She 
told me to go ahead, anything being all 
right with her. I ain’t much of a lawyer, 
but it seems to me them words gives me 
powers of attorney or something like that, 
don’t they?’ 

““*Tt might be so construed,’ said Dick. 

“*Tt’s up to you,’ says I. 

“«¢We’re on our way to Mineola,’ says he. 
an’ he stepped on the gas. 

“Well as we drove to the courthouse he 
told me how old Peggy was an’ her parents 
first names an’ everything. The license 
clerk was a awful nice feller an’ didn’t ast 
me no fool questions what I couldn’t an- 
swer with a straight face, so getting the 
permit was easy. I took it an’ put it in my 
purse where it couldn’t get lost or nothing.” 

“But you committed perjury, swearing 
you was Peggy Porter,” exclaimed Dot. 

“‘What’s a little thing like that when I 
could unite two loving hearts an’ get a wow 
of a finish at the same time? Well, on the 
way back to Woodlane I made Dick swear 
not to breathe a word of our surprise to any- 
body. By the time we got to Cousin Amy’s 
an’ he let me out on the front steps, he had 
decided on four different bridal tours, an’ 
changed his mind about all of ’em ’cause 
none of ’em wasn’t good enough. As he 
started away I whispered to him ‘Bring a 
wedding ring.’ 

“«*T’1] use my mother’s,’ says he. 

“‘Be sure it ain’t your great-grand- 
mother’s,’ says I, an’ it looked to me like he 
blushed the whole length of the driveway.”’ 

“Did you tell your Cousin Amy what 
you had done?” asked Dot. 

*‘T did not,’”’ answered Madeline. ‘“‘She 
couldn’t keep a secret fifteen minutes, an’ 
besides it wasn’t none of her business any- 
way. Well, Dick mustta been tight 
mouthed all right, cause at the dress re- 
hearsal two nights later nobody didn’t sus- 
pect nothing, so I knew he hadn’t told. 
While we’re talking about dress rehearsals, 
I’m here to state the one that night was the 
rawest I ever seen. Everything went wrong, 
even my temper. Before it was over the 
entire cast was disgusted an’ down in the 
mouth, an’ would of give up the whole 
business, if the tickets hadn’t been sold an’ 
the theater engaged. Of course I cheered 
’em up the best I could with that old gag 
about a bad rehearsal foretelling a great 
show, but they went home believing they 
had an awful flop on their hands.” 

“‘Amateurs is always like that,” said 
Dot. ‘I guess a good night’s sleep brought 
’em back to normal, didn’t it?” 

“Something did, dearie, ’cause when 
they showed up for the performance they 
was as lively as a bunch of trained fleas. 
Well, you never seen such a swell audience 
in your life. Limousines was parked solid, 
five blocks around the theater, an’ every- 
thing out front was in soup an’ fish. The 
cast was on their toes the minute the over- 
ture started, an’ they played every scene 
as if Ziggy was out front looking for new 
figures to glorify. Of course a few curtains 
dropped in the wrong place an’ the lights 
went out in the middle of a important cli- 
max, but I don’t think the audience noticed 
it. 

“Every song went over great, flat notes 
an’ all, an’ the chorus kicked so high I 
betcha their muscles was sore for a month, 
Well, finally we come to the bridal scene an’, 
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dearie, it was grand. The house had a 
organ for pictures, an’ we used that for the 
wedding march. First come Rey. Dr. Ed- 
monds, an’ then the bride an’ her father. 
Dick Sanford an’ Jack Remington, his best 
man, with murder written all over his face, 
entered from the other side an’ met under a 
big bell of orange blossoms. Then come the 
bridesmaids an’ groomsmen. There was 
enough of ’em to fill the Hippodrome, but 
they all had to get on. Doctor Edmonds 
had a soft, sweet voice an’ he married ’em 
so impressive everybody was crying on ac- 
count of the unpleasant recollections it 
brought back. Well as soon as I heard the 
words ‘I now declare you man an’ wife,’ I 
signaled for the curtain an’ it come down to 
the biggest applause I ever heard, an’ you 
know that’s a lot for me to say. I hollered 
for everybody on the stage to stand still 
’cause it was a cinch they’d have to take 
not less than ten bows. Well, them folks 
out front clapped an’ cheered an’ did every- 
thing but break up the seats. I figured I’d 
let the cast take three bows before I un- 
corked my surprise, an’ after that it would 
simply be a case of how long the stage hands 
could hold out, pulling that heavy curtain 
up an’ down. I hadn’t counted on them 
Woodlane folks for no trick stuff though 
an’ therefore wasn’t prepared for what hap- 
pened. About the second time the curtain 
went up, somebody grabbed me where I 
was standing in the wings an’ dragged me 
on the stage.” 

‘“Which made you awful sore,”’ said Dot. 

**No it didn’t—I was dressed for it,” re- 
plied Madeline. ‘‘Well, when I got out 
there the Rev. Dr. Edmonds reached in 
his pocket an’ pulled out a big purple jew- 
elry box. Then he cleared his throat an’ be- 
gan making a speech to me. 

““*Miss Vaneastle,’ said he, ‘this com- 
munity would indeed be unappreciative if 
they allowed you to go unrewarded for 
your untiring efforts in behalf of one of our 
local charities—the poor little orphans. 
You have assisted in raising funds which 
will bring sunshine an’ happiness into their 
lives. 

*** A great deal of the credit for the suc- 
cess of this splendid undertaking is due 
you, an’ we, the members of the cast of the 
Woodlane Follies, want you to accept this 
slight token of our esteem an’ good will.’ 
An’ with that he handed me the most gor- 
geous gold vanity case you ever laid your 
eyes on.” 

“‘Wasn’t it nice of ’em to do that?” 
asked Dot. 

“Well, dearie, for a minute I was took 
right off my feet, but I got started somehow 
an’ told ’em it had been fun to help ’em, an’ 
I didn’t need no rewards, but just thesame I 
would always treasurethat solid gold vanity, 
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not for its intrinsic value, but } 
it would ever remind me of the hapy 
I had spent with them. Then I tok 
had not only made the orphans hap) 
had united two loving hearts at th 
time, ’cause the wedding they h; 
seen was real instead of play-acting, 
figured when I sprung that it would 
signal for the fireworks to begin age 
the fuse mustta been wet ’cause it 
explode. Some of the cast turned gr 
the others grinned like they had the ; 
something. The Rey. Dr. Edmonds 
that kindly smile of his an’ step! 
ward told the audience I must be | 
a little joke on ’em. He said the y 
wasn’t really real ’cause he hadn’ 
handed no license, without which it | 
be legal. 

““*Oh, yes, you were,’ says I, ‘h 

mustta forgot it. Feel in your Blithe 
did an’ pulled out the parchment 
slipped i in during the show when he 


while everybody held their breath. " 
cleared his throat again an’ said, ‘La 
gentlemen, strange as it may seem| 
in my hand a legal license for the | 
of Richard Sanford an’ Margaret 
It is signed by the county clerk ar 
his seal.’ Well, dearie, I never ; 
much excitement in any one minut! 
life before. Peggy screamed, ‘No, 
all a mistake,’ an’ fainted dead 
When she said that, Dick Sanford) 
red an’ Jack Remington laughed 
you could have heard him in the hc 
out front. Somebody hollered for W. 
Peggy an’ others yelled for vie 
took her in the dressing room an’ ¢ 
both. Well, it suddenly begin to d| 
me that I mightta been wrong inr 
sulting the executive committee ab 
wedding, ’cause there they left mes 
in the middle of the stage, all alon! 
had the smallpox or something. F; 
went into the dressing room where t 
took Peggy to see if she’d come to} 
to receive congratulations. If ici 
could of froze me I would of been} 
fore I got halfway in. 

““*Who obtained that marriage I! 
ast Peggy’s old man as soon as hes 

“««T did,’ says I. ‘What’s the mat: 
you people, you seem put out ove’ 
thing.’ 

«Put out!’ yells he. ‘That’s Pha 
have been done to you before you! 
What do you mean by projecting 
into our affairs in this manner?’ | 

«Peggy wanted to marry this D: 
ford, didn’t she?’ asts I. 

**«She did not,’ answers he. | 

«Well, she told me she did,’ 
back I. | 

“*T didn’t do anything of tht 
sobbed Peggy. ‘I wanted to mar] 
Remington, but he wouldn’t pro 
thought if he saw me wedded to | 
the play he’ d get jealous an’ tell 
loved me.’ { 

“«Well, I’m no mind reader,” 5h : 

“*No, but you’re a great little! 
says Jack Remington, walking il 
room, he having overheard Peggy’ s 
‘I do love you, dear, an’ I now lay! 
cient name an’ shrunken bank acc 
your feet. Will you accept them?’ | 

“*T would, but I’m married t 
wails Peggy. g 

‘Oh, no, you’re not,’ laughs Jac 
lawyer just told me it wasn’t le 
don’t even need to have it an 
they went into a clinch. 

“«T’m sorry I mixed things | Dp," 
‘I didn’t mean no harm. All lwa 
to do was get a wow finish for thes 

you got it,’ says Peggy. ‘Let's 
her, dear.’ 

“*Gladly,’ answered Jack, ‘bu 
Sanford an’ his friends never 

““An’ they didn’t—neither ‘did 
Amy. That’s why I’m so down 
teurs; they give too many wrol 
Wasn’t I lucky though? T 
me with that solid gold vanit 
’em about the wedding, inste: 
ward.” ‘ 


g utstanding charm in the Eng- 
Cottage type of home is its 
hoof. Reminiscent of ‘Merrie 
r2 in bygone days, it adds a rare 
| medieval beauty. 

tich a roof has been expensive. 


you can have this old world 
ad quaintness for your home, 
‘\ of moderate cost—The Rich- 
Aulticrome Thatch. 

(pically picturesque roof with 
y lending tones of weathered 
ind tile red slate flakes, or if 
er, weathered brown and gray 
oth colorings suggest the high- 
id hedgerows and downs of 
$ countryside. 

i quaint roof, introduced only a 
‘ne ago, has enjoyed immediate 
(ce. Architects, builders, new 
vners and those who have re- 
‘e-roofed, all appreciate its 
d fect and mellow freshness. 


Hkayme Thatch is exceptionally 
tpply. No expensive trimming 
ed ing is necessary. It comes in 
int sections, all cut and ready 
rectly on the roof boards. 
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This is only one of the beautiful effects 
you can secure with Richardson Multi 
crome Roofs. The other new colorings 
are equally attractive on different types 
of homes. 


Other rich blends of color 


The opal roof, for example, is just 


] 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of 
Super-Giant Shingles—extra large, 
extra heavy. Its 50% greater thick- 
ness adds both beauty of texture and 
years of endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. Its water- 
proofing is Viskalt—o9.8% pure bitu- 
men, especially vacuum-processed. | 
Its surface is slate in close, over- 
lapping flakes—further protection 
against weather and fire hazards. } 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is eco- 
nomical to lay and equally good for 
new or over-the-old-roof jobs. 
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Ow at moderate cost — 
this roof of old world 


the roof for a home of creamy stucco. 
And on a brick home of almost any 
color, the tapestry tan is unusually 
effective. 

Before you build, before you re-roof, 
by all means see these new colorings. 

With them you can make the roof 
one of the most effective units of your 
decorative scheme. One of them can 
give your home just the distinction and 
charm you have always wanted. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof which will 
make the most of this opportunity we 
have prepared an authoritative booklet, 
What Color for the Roof? 

In it, there is page after page of 
beautiful homes in different architec- 
tural styles, all in color to show the 
most tasteful effects in body, trim and 
roof combinations. Interestingly ex- 
plained, too, are the principles of all 
good color schemes. 

And with the Richardson Har- 
monizer which it contains you can see 
the complete effect of 54 different roof 
and house combinations. 


The price of the book and Har- 


charm 


monizer is 25c. Send the coupon below 
for your copy. 


See the new colors at your dealer's 


Your nearest dealer in building materials 
can show you these and other beautiful 
Multicrome Roofs. He will tell you, too, 
why the points mentioned in the panel 
at the left make their beauty lasting. 


Deaters: Write us about securing the Richardson 
franchise for your territory. 


He RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City Chicago 
Atlanta New Orleans Dallas 
63 Albany St., Cambridge 


(Boston) 


West Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco 


The Richardson Company 
Lockland, Ohio 
Dept. 86-M 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Send me 
your new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 
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O Check here for free booklet, 
A Richardson Product for Every Roofing Need 
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and trailing blindly among the thickets in 
the gulches. “Rand! Rand Farlow!” 
Once the shrill cry routed out a distant 
band of bighorn that went scuttering over 
the rocks toward the crest; another time a 
black-tailed buck leaped out from a gully 
and went crashing through the brush to the 
cover of a patch of timber. Well on in the 
morning Lippitt all at once pulled in his 
horse. ‘“‘No use, Judy-gal,’’ he mumbled. 

His red face was streaked with moisture. 
The-sun shone down fiercely; there was no 
wind, besides; and even the tough range 
horses had begun to show in their heaving 
flanks and the sweat caked on their coats 
signs of the toil they’d been put to. “’Taint 
no good,”’ grumbled Dozey Lippitt. 

With an effort Judy raised herself in the 
stirrups. “Rand!” she shouted. 

She shouted, true, or tried to; but it was 
little more than a whisper that came now 
from her rasped, burning throat. Lippitt 
without further ado turned his horse 
around, and after that she did not shout 
again. The reins hung limply in her hand, 
and giving her mount its head she let it 
pick its own way as they made a hurried 
descent from the mountain. Lippitt’s one 
aim now was to reach the head of the 
Cayuse cafion before dark. 

They stopped only once during the day— 
then only long enough to boil the kettle, 
snatch a hasty bite. That is to say, Lippitt 
did. Judy, however, touched nothing ex- 
cept a sip or two of the black tea he urged 
upon her. Her face listless, she stared back 
at the country out of which they had come, 
her eyes roving over the valley and the 
open spaces along its sides. But there was 
nothing to be seen, only hills; and Lippitt 
having finished with his food, she silently 
let him help her into the saddle again. 
Darkness fell just as they neared the cafion 
through which ran the Cayuse. 

As the hillsides pinched in toward it 
Lippitt headed into a patch of timber. 
“We'll camp yere,” he said sullenly. 

Judy looked at him blankly, as if she 
didn’t understand. 

“Camp?” 

Without replying, 
down. 

He himself was well-nigh tuckered. For 
all that, though, through the last two hours 
or so there had been about him a fever of 
haste and energy in the way he’d ramped 
the jaded horses along. Miles back, after 
asharp, sudden glance at her, he had leaned 
down and taken her horse by the bridle. 
Judy made no remonstrance. By now she 
had ceased to sweep the valley and the hill- 
sides with her eyes, and lurched forward in 
the saddle, she clung mechanically to its 
horn. Once she was on the ground, how- 
ever, she leaned against a tree, her face to 
the valley, her eyes once more roving. 
Lippitt hurriedly built a fire, and near it 
he spread the damp, soggy blankets. 

““You lay down here,” he directed. 

She shook her head. “I’ve got to watch. 
He might come along any time,” she said. 

Darkness had fallen, its mantle blotting 
out the hills, before she gave up and crept 
in to the fire. ‘‘I’m cold,” she said; and 
silently Lippitt wrapped the blankets about 
her. ‘‘In the morning, if Rand don’t come, 
we'll go back,” she said. 

There was no doubt she meant it; and 
under his breath the horse wrangler growled 
a curse. Rand Farlow could be damned. 
After his one glance at her that time back 
up the valley, Dozey had seen enough in her 
glazed eyes and hot, dry face to fill him 
anew with fright. His one purpose now 
was to get that girl at all speed out of this 
hell of broken hills, its maze of rock, trees 
and blind gullies. He slept little through 
the night. She tossed fitfully, moaning to 
herself; and his time was filled in keeping 
the fire going and the blankets tucked 
about her. At the first peep of daylight 
they were off. 

She was talking to herself when somehow 
he got her on her horse. ‘‘ Custard or apple, 


Lippitt lifted her 
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brother? Two eggs, Mr. Murchison, up- 
side down. Doughnuts are two for a dime, 
friend.”” Dozey Lippitt caught her by the 
shoulder, steadying the tall, slim figure in 
the saddle; and for a moment he was nearly 
frantic. “Judy, hit’s juss Dozey here as is 
a-speakin’. Don’t ye know me?”’ 

She smiled at him giddily. ‘‘Mawnin’, 
Dozey. Did ye see Mr. Farlow this A.M.? 
He went out on Number 88, a-going home 
to his folks back East. He’s rich, you 
know.” 

As they went on down the cafion, Dozey 
holding her in the saddle, for the first time 
in his life he was sniveling openly. Mean- 
while, back in the direction of the Cayuse 
ranch other events were occurring. 

According to the terse but graphic opinion 
of one Hog Eye Peters, in Pinto “‘hell wos 
a-poppin hot!’’ Somehow a whisper had 
crept out that something had happened 
to Rand Farlow, the nephew of Ross 


Harbison, deceased; and as Farlow and. 


his sister were now the late ranchman’s 
legal heirs, the lawyers at Lattimer had 
offered a reward for any trace of him, dead 
or alive. Egged on by this, stray knots 
of nesters and cow hands were hunting 
the foothills high and low on the chance 
that he might have wandered into them. 
Then arumor of the truth, that Farlow had 
been shanghaied, carried off by force, 
spread like a range fire up and down the 
railroad; and that was enough for Peters. 
He knew where Farlow was, why he’d been 
taken there. He knew, too, who was with 
him; and if Pinto learned it, too, a gang 
would break headlong for the Clawham- 
mer country, their eye on the reward; and 
there would be trouble back in among the 
hills. Thus, a day and a half later, the hour 
some time about noon, Hog and a half 
dozen hands from the Cayuse ranch were 
bustling along up the cafion trail when a 
madman on a horse rode into view, shout- 
ing. It was Dozey Lippitt. His horse was 
caked with foam, its flanks were heaving; 
and wild-eyed, it was being spurred over the 
rocks as if the bed of the Cayuse had been 
open prairie. Yelling something from afar, 
its rider swung about; and he was already 
frantically heading back upstream when 
Peters overtook him. 

Lippitt didn’t halt. Hestruck off fiercely 
the hand that tried to grip him by the arm. 
“Didn’t I tell ye!”’ he snarled. ‘‘She’s 
outer her head, hurt—dyin’ mebbe!” At 
the word “dying”’ Hog galloped too. 

Lippitt gasped out what had happened. 
He had spied them from afar; and though 
they would have reached him in time he 
hadn’t waited. ‘“‘She fit me, Hog. She wos 
hell bent t’ turn back ’nd hunt him, ravin’ 
so’s I c’d no more’n holt her.” Regardless 
of the others he let himself go and choked 
over a man’s-size sob. ‘‘She’s a dyin’ on 
us, Hog.” 

But Judy, of course, didn’t die. 


XXII 


HE did not die. It would take more 

than even what she had gone through to 
kill a girl of her vitality; and three days 
later, back in the ranch house and lying on 
the same bed in the same room out of which 
Jeff Caswell had passed two years before to 
the big range out beyond, the tawny head 
pressed down among the pillows stirred of 
a sudden, Judy’s eyes at the same time 
opening. 

As they did so a dim figure beside the 
bed rose and bent over her. “‘ Yes, deary,” 
soothed a voice. 

It was Mrs. Castro’s voice. 

The doctor had come. Hog Peters, it 
seemed, had sent one of the men on ahead; 
and when the others and Judy reached the 
ranch at dead of night the doctor was there, 
waiting. With the doctor had arrived Mrs. 
Castro, the pony she rode creaking, it might 
be said, under Mrs. Castro’s not too girlish 
figure. She had declined, however, other 
means of conveyance, though indeed the 
offer had been made to send to Lattimer 


for it. ‘‘A spring wagon? What do I want 
of any spring wagon?”’ she’d inquired, add- 
ing vehemently, “I’m a ranch girl, I am; 
not any punkin-rollin’ nester’s woman. You 
gimme a hawse!”’ Thus, skirts flying and 
elbows pumping, the lady had arrived full 
tilt at the Cayuse ranch, though it’s to be 
said the horse for some time to come would 
not be of much use to anyone. “Now, 
how’s she?”’ Mrs. Castro had demanded 
the instant the doctor had emerged from 
the patient’s bedroom. 

The patient would do, the doctor had 
replied; and Mrs. Castro had nodded 
sagely. ‘‘ Yeah, it would take an ax to kill 
her,”’ she remarked. 

No jest was intended. It merely con- 
veyed in Mrs. Castro’s manner her admira- 
tion of Judy Caswell’s indomitable grit and 
resolution. True, it might be days, perhaps 
weeks, before she would be able to use her 
foot again; she might also always hobble 
with a limp. But the fever was gone now; 
she already was on the mend; and as her 
gray eyes opened, Mrs. Castro smiled en- 
couragingly. “‘ Feelin’ some better, girlie?” 

Judy bobbed her head silently. 

Though Mrs. Castro may not have known 
it, for a long while she had been lying awake. 
Presently shespoke, her voice barely audible, 
but Mrs. Castro must have heard. Start- 
ing, at any rate, and her air evasive, all at 
once she began hastily to fuss with the bed 
covers, tucking them in energetically, 
though already they were neat enough. 
“Now just you lay ’nd snooze, dearie,’’ she 
soothed, adding hurriedly, ‘“I’ll be right 
here by you, a-sittin’.”’ 

Judy’s response was to sit up instantly. 
The line of her mouth, too, straightened 
rigidly—the old look of stubborn deter- 


mination. -‘“You haven’t answered me. 
Have they found—found him?” 

“Why, no,’ returned Mrs. Castro 
grudgingly. 


Instantly, however, she volubly qualified 
the statement. “‘Understand now, I’m not 
a-sayin’ they won’t. A hull bilin’ o’ folks, 
cow hands ’nd sech, is out a-searchin’; ’nd 
they’ll fetch to him aw right, aw right, or 
I’m aliar. Yeah; five hunnerd reward’s 
offered f’r him, you know; ’nd wot thet 
thur bunch wouldn’t do for five hunnerd 
ain’t fit for no lady to mention. Now juss 
you close your eyes ’nd go day-day, sweetie.” 

Judy, though, didn’t go day-day. She 
remained sitting up, her eyes set on the dis- 
tance. Then she spoke again; and the man 
astray in the hills seemed for the moment 
to have gone from her thoughts. ‘Fid 
Murchison hired anyone at the lunch 
counter yet?’’ she asked abruptly. 

“Huh?” Mrs. Castro inquired. 

Judy repeated the question, and the lady 
shook her head. ‘‘ Not so’s t’ speak, Judy. 
He did take on a hussy f’m up th’ line, a 
sassy thing, all curls ’nd giggles; but Fid, 
he bounced her prompt. He said she scan- 
dalized even th’ doughnuts; on’y wot’s that 
gotta do with you now?” 

“T? Why, I’m going back to work,” 
murmured Judy; and Mrs. Castro gave 
her a baffled look. 

“Wot, biscuit shootin’!’’ Then suddenly 
remembering the change in Judy’s fortunes 
she added hastily, “‘Oh, yes; I plumb for- 
got. Ain’t life rough to we women!” 

Judy smiled, the smile wistful. ‘You 
mean the money, I suppose. The money’s 
nothing. It never did seem real—only a 
kind of dream and all; though I did hope it 
would help make me what I wasn’t, never 
will be. He ’ll go home now, back East.” 

“East? What say, dearie?”’ 

“Rand,” Judy answered absently. 

Mrs. Castro peered at her queerly. 

She still was eying the figure on the bed 
when Judy again spoke, her voice far away, 
like her glance. “It’s not as if he was my 
man, mine. If he was I’d not be lying here. 
I'd be out in the hills, hunting, riding every- 
where till I found him. The others are 
doing that though. They’ll find him, too; 
and he’ll be all right, what’s more. I did 


that much for him anyway; 8 
could have!” 

“She?” Mrs. Castro gaped. 

“ Adelaide—yes.”’ 

“What say?” inquired Mrs. Cast 

Judy gave a little laugh. “TIsn’t] 
funny? When he was worthless a) 
down it was like he was all mine, 
else’s. Now, when I’ve made him a 
on his feet and stepping, a man yo’ 
be proud of, he isn’t mine any more 
I’d never seen him. Oh, well; Ign 
go to sleep now.” 

She turned and gave the pillows 
nesslike jab. ‘‘ Kind of reckless of wr 
I heaved that alarm clock of mine o: 
window.” 

Mrs. Castro was seen to start. “W 

“T'll have to be up bright and ear}: 
Judy, ‘if I’m getting back to Pinto, 
Castro was still baffled, and Judy g 
pillows another jab. “Fid Mw 
Minnie. He’s always fussy when I: 
late. There’ll be pie and doughnuts 
the place unless I get there early.” 

Of all this, however, one thing 
to be said. Judy was right in her e 
sumption that Rand Farlow was on 
and stepping. Two days later th 
burst in Pinto. 
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‘APPLE ’r custard, friend?” 

It was 6:30 A.M.—not P.M.,’ 
stand. The way train from Lattim 
Gulch, Quartzite and other stops | 
and eastbound Number 88 mom 
was expected. A throng of early rj 
passengers crowded the lunch root 
behind the nickel-plated boiler, 1 
actively, Fid Murchison’s assistant’ 
to a test of her abilities. In thesesh 
what was hindered by a heavy hor 
crutch, a mere stick with -a “eros 
tucked in under her arm. The custo 
addressed not wishing for pie but eg 
fried on both sides, the tall, slim gir 
brightly and hobbling to the 
kitchen-cubby door, she bent dow: 
opening. ‘Two in a hurry, upside 
ham for a side,” she called. Then, h 
back to the counter, still active and 
spite of her injury, she was busily ¢ 
coffee from an urn and passing ’ 
when all at once she paused, an 
gasp escaping her. “‘ Why! Yousti 
she exclaimed. . 

It was a youth in brass button: 
peaked hat she addressed. Under | 
was a sheaf of mornings and w 
laying these on a stool, he loo 
snarled, ‘‘Cut out the razz, 
was on’y lass week I come thro 
sawn me.” od 

Last week! Was it only that? J 
that had happened, Judy coulé 
thought it a lifetime; and as 
she stared at her old friend 
butcher. ‘‘How’re ye fixed 
he growled. a 

Absurd and grotesque, all this, p 
yet what it had cost the girl witht 
to return to the sordid, commonp! 
roundings of the junction lunch? 
something not to be reckoned ligh 
had taken grit, sheer heroism. 
illusions as to the place and w 
involved; she had no illusions, 
the nature of the people she w 
face. Pinto was not differe 
towns. It makes little di 
whether the towns be large 
Human nature is hardly a ma 
lation. 

The junction cow town still buz 
hive. It knew the story now—mo 
anyway—and the rest lost little int 
ing, though who had let out the t 
was a question. It may have 
the Cayuse hands or it may 1 
Truby Cole. Again, the mere 
havespread it, for the tale was 0 
to be kept. Truby, however, had 
up again in Pinto. 

(Continued on Page 67) — 
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ye day before Judy returned that 
‘there. Before that Truby also 
red in at the Cayuse ranch. Bat- 
imping, he drove up to the horse 
six pack ponies he had run off 
ie Clawhammer; and loosening 
_ the holster on his hip, Dozey 
sauntered toward him. “ Wal, 
n’ hawse thief!’’ Dozey greeted 


air was hangdog yet defiant. 
he?” he mumbled. 

spat. “She hain’t nowheres, fel- 
}sarns any rustlin’ jayhawk like 
en, rancor and contempt getting 
| hand, the horse wrangler had 
3e the batteries of his invective, 
uby till he faded white. He 
hat, however, his air gallus. 
7, Gridley, till ye bust,’’ drawled 
onically; “‘I blammed that feller 
thur on th’ mountain, I reckon. 
him yet, hev ye? ’Nd I lay on 
. mebbe.”’ Then he, too, spat. 
‘me, juss th’ same, is this yere 
Hit ain’t me only, hit’s th’ hull 
e like we’re dirt underfoot, when 
s this yere dude, that low-down, 
_f’r him like he wasa storybook.”’ 
r not, he trimmed you proper,” 
wled. 

‘ce a blow in the face. Truby ap- 
/adn’t thought of that; and a 
1 of his warlike prowess, his jaw 
| Tl thank ye f’r my hawse,’’ he 
isto whether it was Truby 


i his troubles who had let out the 


]t had gone on back in the Claw- 
yuntry, this was not the point. 
was, with the story known and 
42 of the grins and the talk she’d 
jie, she’d faced it notwithstand- 
eiad, for one thing, to earn her 
f another thing, still further, she 
yi back the money she had bor- 
wi the bank. The amount was 
¢:d dollars; and though all this, 
spade, had been spent on Farlow, 
id to repay the debt. And on 
curs a week —— 

sthe use? Briefly, eastbound 
had left; the way train bound 
‘timer, Red Gulch and Quartz- 
‘ed out, too; and settling into its 
yeen-trains quiet, Pinto had 
sleepy somnolence when the 
(Rand Farlow had been found 
ithe town. 

F a-doin’ now, Judy?” 

3\id Murchison who spoke. Fid 
¢his head in through the slide in 
4 door; and his air alert, he eyed 


sliing the boiler; it’s asight!’’ she 
d. and Fid nodded. 
he hand I had on wile you wos 
iS hell, she did,’’ he remarked. 
furtive, Fid plucked his chin. 
_ Remember that thur hatchet- 
's in here a week past—his ma, 
is? Judy knew what both the 
n ‘he hatchet-face meant; and for 
de arm energetically burnishing 
Tame to a halt. 
? she breathed. 
Wos meanin’ t’ tell you, Jude. 
$ d’a’ done so, on’y I didn’t wish 
ler y’r work, you wos doin’ so 
ly ays, they wired her about him, 
id lass night she come through 
fst. She was ridin’ Pullman.” 
‘umed her polishing. Sucking 
\editatively, Fid again spoke: 
ain’ with th’ operator, Judy; ’nd 
od like t’ hear, you bein’ inter- 
0 t’ speak. He jess got a flash 
We from up Quartzite. This fel- 
‘come outer th’ hills this A. M., 
a ‘est.”’ 
$ 4 momentary sound in the 
the noise of a crutch scraping 
the floor. 
ome a-runnin’ to’? nodded 


gs ’nd tatters, he 1a reg’lar 
f/ss mebbe hey his head, 
in’ sun- 

vin’ up 
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yont by the Clawhammer, when everyone 
knows you're right here. Say, wot’s ailin’ 
you, anyways?” inquired Fid. 

Judy did not faint. She never had 
fainted in her life. She was clinging to the 
counter, though, her clutch wabbling un- 
certainly; and the face she turned toward 
Fid Murchison was pasty white. 

“Oh, dear God,’ whispered Judy; and 
Fid forgotten, all at once she slipped down 
on a stool, her arms out on the counter 
and her head laid on them. 
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AND FARLOW was alive, yes, and fur- 

ther to boot, not much the worse for the 
adventure, considering what he’d been 
through. For eight days, anyway, death 
had stared him in the face; but with a grit 
and a stubborn resolution new perhaps to 
the man, he had fought his way through 
one obstacle after another, making out to 
the railroad in a fashion that caused men 
who knew the hills to gape in amazement 
that he had done it. The wire from Lat- 
timer was busy all day in talking to the 
Pinto operator about it. 

As was said, Quartzite was forty miles to 
the west, and that made it a mile or so over 
fifty miles from Pinto. How Farlow had 
gone that far astray was not to be wondered 
though. The marvel was that he hadn’t 
gone farther. Back on Clawhammer horse- 
back after the fight with Truby Cole and 
when he had gone stumbling off in the dark, 
he had reached the crest, then gone on 
traveling. Truby’s bullet, it seemed, hadn’t 
dene much damage; but still dazed and be- 
wildered from his battle, all Farlow had 
been able to keep in mind was his purpose, 
the fact that he must get help to the girl 
left helpless at the shack. Plunging down 
the opposite slope, he had in fact strayed 
from the trail even before he reached the 
foot of the horseback. However, having 
come at last to his senses, sometime during 
the night he had crawled in under a ledge 
for shelter; and his matches wet, unable to 
light a fire, he had lain out the hours till 
dawn. Then he had gone on again, confused 
even in daylight by the gullies and blind 
box cafions; so that by the time the day 
was half spent he was hopelessly astray and 
befuddled. 

Not much is to be told of the days that 
followed. All were alike, perhaps hope- 
lessly so. Two miles an hour is the utmost 
even an able-bodied man can make through 
wild land; and often it is less. Farlow, 
though, knew enough to keep bearing south. 
Following the gulches and valleys when he 
could, he hit out over the peaks when he 
couldn’t. On the fifth day his hoarded 
food, a mere mouthful for each meal at the 
best, gave out utterly; yet he still hadn’t 
caved. The streams held fish, trout; and 
he managed somehow with his bare hands 
to catch enough to keep him alive. Thus, 
over back of Quartzite on the eighth day a 
nester up early at his spring plowing saw a 
ragged scarecrow lurch out of the sagebrush 
at the edge of a near-by foothill. ‘“‘Hi!’’ he 
yelled. The figure turned and plunged to- 
ward him. 

Farlow’s eyes were sunken and his lips 
were swollen and cracked. He hardly could 
articulate. ‘Quick! Come on—get help!” 

The nester knew instinctively who he 
was, and he had collared Farlow when he 
turned to run on. ‘Here! They ain’t no 
hurry. She’s safe a’ready down t’ Pinto.” 

Farlow’s legs went out from under him 
and he crumpled like a sack. From the 
ground he looked up at the nester. ‘Help 
me to my feet,” he said; ‘‘my legs won’t 
hold me.” 

So much for that. The man given up for 
lost had been found—or he had found him- 
self; and there was an end to this element 
in the local excitement. Having lugged 
Farlow to his shack, the nester and his wife 
put him to bed, after which the man had 
saddled and ridden eight miles to a ranch 
that had a telephone. How the news was 
received one may imagine; but as the day 
went on and the hours one by one slid by to 
darkness, the doings in and around Pinto 
Junction were of a nature hardly in keeping 
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with what one might have looked to see. 
Westbound Number 79 had gone and the 
station platform was deserted when the 
door of the lunch room opened. Out of it 
emerged a tall, slim figure hobbling with a 
crutch. 

The hours had dragged by leadenly. 
Each time the clock on the wall wheezed, 
then struck, its chime thick and slow, 
she’d painfully counted the strokes. Each 
time, too, the door opened Judy had 
looked up alertly. Those who entered, 
though, were the familiar transient clientele 
at the pie counter—train hands, nesters and 
traveling men. ‘Apple, did you say? Oh, 
custard; pardon me.” ‘“‘Doughnuts? I 
thought you ordered eggs.’”? But now Num- 
ber 79 was gone; the day had ended; and 
Fid Murchison having long departed, Judy 
turned out the lamp beneath the nickel- 
plated boiler and locked the lunch-room 
door. 

She headed down the platform to the 
lighted window behind which the operator 
sat. As it was spring, he had the window 
open, and thump-thumping along, Judy 
paused beside it. “Anything for—for me, 
Homer?” 

Homer was the operator’s name. West- 
bound Number 79 was now out of the 
Pinto block; and having turned his board 
and the dispatcher’s office being busy with 
the line wire at the moment, Homer was 
perusing a magazine, which he had opened 
at the advertisements. On the page was the 
figure of a man with an outstretched finger 
pointed directly at one; and alongside this, 
printed in screaming type, appeared the 
legend: “I want you! Big money in rail- 
roads. Be a president.’”’ On the opposite 
page was a similar figure with an out- 
stretched finger similarly pointed: “‘ Mil- 
lions in radio. Yours if you come to me.” 
His feet on the desk, Homer turned over the 
page. ‘“‘Naw,”’ he said. 

Judy sighed and went on up the street 
toward Mrs. Castro’s. 

No news. Not any, at all events, from 
Farlow. He could have been dead or still 
lost, for all the word he’d sent to her. Dur- 
ing the day, however, one salient bit of in- 
formation had come in over the wire from 
Quartzite—a message relayed in the ordi- 
nary routine of railroad business. ‘‘ Hold 
drawing-room eastbound special 126 Chi- 
cago tomorrow Saturday name Randolph 
Farlow at Pinto Limes Agt.”’ Saturday! So 
soon too! Well, she might have expected. 
Hadn’t she said so herself? 

The Palace Pool Parlor was lighted. The 
usual rabble stood lined up at the bar or 
clustered around the single pool table; and 
Judy halted momentarily in a shadow 
across the street from it. But it was only 
fora moment. Overhead the stars sparkled, 
the skies bright with the stellar multitude; 
and the spring night was drowsy with mur- 
muring sound—the hum of the insects in 
the grass; the lowing of a cow hunting for a 
lost calf among the coulees; and, far away, 
the eerie yip-yap of a coyote lilting its love 
song. As Judy pushed open the door at 
Mrs. Castro’s a voice from the back called 
out, “That you, dearie? Well, how’s 
tricks?” 

“Oh, all right,” replied Judy. 

“That’s nice,”’ rejoined Mrs. Castro; and 
Judy went on up the stairs, clinging to the 
banister and her homemade crutch thump- 
ing on the stair treads. She had the same 
room as before. The same threadbare drug- 
get was on the floor; and over the battered 
bureau hung the old familiar blistered 
mirror. Lighting the lamp, she set it on the 
table and looked about her; after which, 
still wearing her hat, she lowered herself to 
the sway-backed bed, sitting on the edge of 
it and staring fixedly at the wall paper. It 
was the same old wall paper too. 

Dawn was breaking when the alarm clock 
on her bureau let go with a wild hurrah. It 
was a new clock, however, she had bought 
the day before down at Bermy Rothapfel’s 
New York Racket Store. The old one still 
lay out beyond the fence where Judy had 
heaved it; and rousing herself, she rose, 
dressed and hobbled back down the street 
to the lunch room. 
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Another day had begun. 

Another, yes, though it could have been 
counted an eternity quite as well. After it, 
too, other days would go on indefinitely, 
each alike, each as if cut from the selfsame 
piece. Ere she unlocked the lunch-room 
door, however, and lit the lamp beneath the 
nickel-plated boiler, Judy trudged on along 
the platform to the telegraph window. In- 
side sat the operator. He was waiting for 
his relief; and exactly as she had left him 
the night before, he sat with his feet cocked 
up on the desk. ‘Anything for—for me 
yet?” she asked. 

“Naw,” Homer replied. 

But, as she had realized before, there 
wouldn’t be, of course. 

It was along toward noon that morning 
when Judy heard the lunch-room door 
open. Now, however, she no longer turned 
instinctively when anyone came in. Dully 
she went on with her work, cutting pie, 
stowing doughnuts in the jars. Extra 16, 
the mixed freight, would be along soon; and 
she must be ready for the rush of hungry 
ones. Shelooked up presently, to see Truby 
Cole standing by the counter. 

They were alone. Truby had closed the 
door behind him, and under his hatbrim 
she could see his face. It still was battered 
and discolored; but what caught and held 
her were Truby’s eyes. They were blood- 
shot and murky. ‘‘ Well?” said Judy after 
a pause. 

Truby drew in his breath, his face ugly. 
“T hear tell bout this yere feller, that dude. 
Goin’ East, they say he is, chuckin’ you; 
on’y thet hain’t nowt as surprises, not me. 
That’s why I blammed him back yont on 
Clawhammer.”’ 

“What d’you want, Truby?” asked Judy 
harshly. 

Truby drew a hand across his mouth, 
then licked his lips. ‘‘ You knows what I 
wants, Jude. ,Mawnin’ ’nd night I’ve 
wanted, come three year now; ’nd I’m 
willin’ t’ die for it. You ain’t a-goin’ t’ let 
this yere dogy put it over you; nuther am I. 
Say th’ word, Jude, ’nd I’ll go fetch him if I 
hev to reach into hell with these yere two 
hands.” 

Judy had caught at her breath and she 
was staring at him with widening eyes. 
“You'll do what?” she asked. 

“Like I said,”’ returned Truby—‘“‘fetch 
him fur ye. He’s give you the laugh, mak- 
ing you a joke ’nd a shame; ’nd now he’s 
lightin’ out. You hain’t got ary one but me 
t? stop him, hev you?” 

“You’d do it?” 

“T got my gun along, Jude.” 

She did not raise her voice. Sheset down, 
the plate in her hand; and the crutch under 
her arm, she clutched the counter’s edge. 
She had not taken her eyes off Truby. 
“You lay finger on him, Truby Cole,’ she 
said, ‘‘and you'll settle for it! You know 


me. I’ll tear you bit to bit!” She bared 
her teeth at him then. “You hear?” 
He heard. “Judy, f’r i 


“Oh, go on out of here!”’ snapped Judy; 
and turning her back on him she went on 
cutting pie. 

The hours went on. Eastbound Extra 
126 was not due to leave till eight at night, 
and until then she must keep on working. 
Around five there was a scutter of pony’s 
feet outside and presently the door opened 
again. Fid Murchison was having a smoke, 
at the same time supervising the work 
Judy was doing at the moment. ‘“‘Howdy, 
Doze,”’ he said, and went on supervising. 

Over Dozey’s shoulder appeared the lean, 
sinister features of Hog Peters. The two 
slouched in, their air pregnant with con- 
cern. Lippitt looked a moment at the 
lunch-room proprietor. “‘Fid, we got words 
we'd like to hev with Miss Judy here.” 

“Sure, shoot away,” said Fid; and in- 
terested, he took a seat. From under his 
eyebrows the horse wrangler launched a 
look at him; then he gave his thumb a jerk. 

“Git!’’ he said succinctly. Fid got. 

Said Lippitt haltingly: ‘‘Judy-gal, me 
’nd Hog here we been a-thinkin’, so we 
come around; ’nd this yere’s how we fig- 
gers: Us’nd you hevin’ been together senst 

(Continued en Page 69) 
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}) high, we feels as we has some 
’r poppy bein’ daid ’nd him also 
ond to us, thet makes it further so. 
vot I’m a-aimin’ at, Judy-gal; ’nd 
i, thet’s all clear now, hain’t it?” 
ly. It was as clear as a bucket of 
ever, Judy knew the horse wran- 
‘ he needed to get anywhere was 
j she smiled. ‘‘Well?”’ she in- 


‘shisaway: You ain’t cut out, ’nd 
} you ain’t, no more’n nawthin’, 
Jit in no sech cow wallow as this 


‘interposed Hog Peters. “‘Dough- 
ie!” 
; choed him. “‘ Hog hespeaks right, 
izal; so I wants t’ tell yenow. We 
it’ Lattimer, I ’nd Hog, that a- 
kep’ us so long; but we ben thur, 
| back along with us.” 
(ng what?” inquired Judy. 
the bank, like I tells,’’ replied 
-‘th’ money, don’t you know?” 
‘we a murmur of bewilderment. 
‘ailed to get the drift of Lippitt’s 
speech; and his face hot, his eyes 
d uncomfortable, he thrust back 
om his brow and wiped away the 
“Ain’t I said,’ said Dozey— 
yy I ’nd Hog has, th’ money into 
thur. Hit’s sixteen hunnerd 
jollar-eighty in change; ’nd me 
ere we figgers ye c’d go Hast f’r 
rable spell on thet. Travelin’, 
I gs, a-goin’ t’ college maybe, like 
, 
ou didn’t!” Hog contradicted; 
‘tnever mentioned nothin’ sech.”’ 
] meant to anyways.” 
a'why didn’t you say it?”’ retorted 


,t’ blazes, Hog!” his partner re- 
‘lad come out from behind the 


-/ She knew what that sixteen hun- 
view brought from the bank at 


It was their savings, the stake 
ainst the time when they’d have 
4 buy a herd and go into business 
rwn; and often, over at the bunk 
had heard them quarreling about 
,.e merits of winter feeding and 
rlof cows they’drun. Asif she’d 
'a@money! 
wi visibly frowning as she hobbled 
i{em, though there was something 
ae the frown. ‘‘ You two quit 
| she ordered sharply. ‘‘ Now-who 
uo to this—offering me money to 


t 
g answered Lippitt. 
,’ said Hog; “he figgered it his- 


"| care who it was,”’ retorted Judy. 
io caking any travel to suit you or 
. Zou put that money right back 
k, you hear!” 

3,,a’m,”’ responded Dozey meekly. 
1'n’t mad any?” inquired Hog. 
‘sdno; and though they lingered, 
i were uneasy. ‘“‘You got any 
 ppitt asked. 

S| She was full of them. She was 
0) ake Fid Murchison put up twill 
$1 the window, and buy also a 
0|ide tables where lady passengers 
She also was considering whether 
ul \’t put ina geranium. She could 
De line for one; and —— 

nr yerself,’’ interrupted Dozey. 
” answered 


those are my plans,’ 


ight git one of these yere caneer- 
Sgs,” suggested Hog Peters; and 
sed. She was, in fact, still laugh- 
el he two clanked out, their spurs 


out suddenly, leaving her gray 
S red; and hobbling to a stool be- 
néiickel-plated boiler she glanced 
¢slowly, her eyes roving over the 
“confines of the lunch room, its 
flies and doughnuts. Then, of a 
dy again stretched out both her 
‘e counter and laid her head on 
ley, wot th’ haitch!”’ exclaimed 
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nce they were gone, though, the- 
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Fid Murchison, emerging at that moment 
from the kitchen cubby. 

Judy raised her head and looked at him, 
her face expressionless. ‘‘Did you order 
those eggs? We're out,” she said. 

Three hours later the clock struck eight. 
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IGHT minutes after eight was the hour 

when eastbound 126, the Saturday 
extra, was due to leave Pinto Junction. 
Tonight was Saturday. 

The local from Lattimer, Red Gulch, 
Quartzite and other stops was late, but 
down the line near Latigo Butte the special 
already had whistled for the yard. She was 
traveling heavy tonight, a long line of Pull- 
mans tacked on behind the day coaches, 
and both day coaches and 
sleeping cars were filled. Judy 
shot a glance at the clock. 
Then she shot another glance 
at the kitchen-cubby slide. 
Behind it Fid Murchison 
darted to and fro, his nervous 
fussiness visible. Saturday 
was always a big night for Fid. 
Judy halted only for a mo- 
ment. 

Her face was stolid, blank. 
The crutch beneath her arm, 
however, wabbled uncer- 
tainly; and had one looked 
close it would have been seen 
that she was breathing swiftly. 
Just then, from outside, a 
screech of brakes sounded and 
there was a jar as the extra 
pulled up at the platform; and 
at the sound, instinctively her 
hand reached for the wide- 
mouthed bell on the shelf be- 
side the door. Habit rules, its 
subconscious impulses impel- 
ling; and the bell clutched in 
one hand and the other grasp- 
ing her crutch, she pushed 
open the lunch-room door. A 
herd of hungry patrons al- 
ready were streaming along 
the platform, though she 
didn’t seem to see them. At 
that instant, whistling stri- 
dently, the Lattimer local 
rumbled in and bumped to a 
standstill on the siding. The 
bell still clutched in her hand, 
though its clapper was mute, 
Judy hobbled round the cor- 
ner of the shed that housed 
the lunch room. 

“Hi!” a frantic voice 
yelled behind her. It 
was Fid Murchison’s 
voice. Already the 
counter was crowded; 
and beside himself, Fid 
yelled ‘“‘Hi!’’ again. 
Therewasnoreply. His 
assistant had disap- 
peared. 

It was dark out be- 
hind the freight shed. 
The structure shielded 
the ground there from 
the light streaming out 
of the car windows; and 
from the shadow one 
could look out unseen 
along the platform to the long line of Pull- 
mans standing in the dark. Passengers 
boarding the sleepers would be revealed in 
the glow from the Pullmans’ vestibules; and 
the lunch-room dinner bell still clutched in 
her hand, though forgotten, Judy waited. 

She had not long to wait. 

His mother came first, her eaglish, aristo- 
cratic features familiar. This time she had 
no lady’s maid along. Rand Farlow was 
just behind her, his hands filled with lug- 
gage; and stalking along silently, they made 
their way toward the Pullmans. The figure 
lurking in the shadow of the shed had a 
clear glimpse of the man she waited to see. 

She saw him, but she did not mean him 
tosee her. She had no wish for that. As he 
went by, the bell in her hand gave an ab- 
riot, muffled clank; and a gasp escaping 
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her, she clutched it tighter, at the same time 
shrinking farther into the shadow. There, 
bent forward on her crutch, she peered 
through the dark. 

The man striding along the platform 
showed little sign of the privation and peril 
he’d come through. His face, true, was 
lined, its cheeks lean and sunken; yet both 
his skin and his eyes were clear, the skin 
burned to a dark tan, wholesome and 
healthy. 

One would have had difficulty in sepa- 
rating him from the other men along the 
platform—the throng of wind-bitten, 
weathered range men and other huskies 
that gazed at him curiously as he went by. 
He paid no heed, however, to their glances. 
His head up, chin set and steady eyed, he 
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Thus, Skirts Flying and Elbows Pumping, the Lady Had 
Arrived Full Tilt at the Cayuse Ranch 


strode toward the Pullmans. The next in- 
stant, following his mother aboard, he was 
gone. 

Judy did not move. She still was bent 
forward on the crutch, watching where he 
had disappeared. 

How long she stood there she could not 
have told. It may have been hours; again 
it could have been an eternity. As a matter 
of fact, though, it was not more than six 
or seven minutes. “All-l-] aboar-r-rd!” a 
voice shouted. 

The porters in their white jackets swung 
up to the cars; the last of the belated pas- 
sengers scrambled up the car steps; and 
with a wheeze from its air line and a hoot 
and a grunt from the engine up ahead the 
train got under way. Then everything 
swam around Judy for a moment, and she 
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leaned up against the freight shed, seeing 
nothing. 

Again time, another eternity passed. She 
did not weep. What good would that have 
done? As she gazed fixedly and doggedly 
into the dark she had a feeling that the 
world about her, Pinto as its focus, steadily 
was closing in, engulfing her in its abyss 
of nothingness. Then again habit and the 
drear monotony of life, custom, reached out 
subconsciously to jog her back to exist- 
ence; and she drew in a long breath, the 
breath audible. ‘Well, I got to get back,” 
said Judy to herself. Fid Murchison was 
waiting, and Fid would be awful mad. 
“T’ve got to get back,’’ she wassaying, when 
she stopped. Then again the station build- 
ings, the platform and the track swooped 
about Judy in a giddy dizzy-go-round. 

Out of this rose Rand Farlow’s voice. 
““Won’t you speak to me, Judy?”’ he asked. 

He had come abruptly and hurriedly 
around the corner of the freight shed, his 

eyes searching thedark. Hehad 

not gone East on Number 126. 

Instead, had she looked she 

would have seen him drop off 
the Pullman as it 
went by the lunch 
room. 

Hespoke again. “‘I 
came to find you, 
Judy. Can’t you say 
anything to me?”’ 

Once more the 
world around did a 
dizzy dancestep. She 
was staring at him 
round-eyed, speech- 
less, and Farlow 
smiled gravely, wait- 
ing. Then far away, 
Judy heard someone 
speak. It was her- 
self. ‘‘Howdy, Mr. 
Farlow?” she said. 

Mr. Farlow? His 
eyes lit quizzically. 
“Ts that the best you 
can say, Judy?” 

Judy tried again. 
& Again her voice 

rasped, its note 

harsh, lacking ut- 

terly its usual deep, liquid melody. 

“‘T thought you’d gone Hast,”’ she 
said; ‘‘were going home.” 

“T’m not going East,” he an- 

swered. “This is my home now.” 

Her eyes rounded bewilderedly. ‘But 
they said you’d bought a ticket,” she said 
dully. 

Farlow nodded. ‘“ Yes, I bought a ticket, 
a ticket for home—if you call it that. It 
was for my mother. My home is here. At 
the ranch, Judy. That’s to be my home.” 
He frowned sharply. “‘What’s wrong with 
you? Do you think, even if it wasn’t, I’d 
go away like that? I thought you under- 
stood. I’ve beaten the game here, won 
out; and I’m going to stick.’’ As he spoke 
he flung out his arm, its gesture compre- 
hensive of what lay around him, the prairie, 
and where, beyond, the tall bulk of Painted 
Horse loomed darkly against the blue-jade 
starlit background of the night sky. “‘These 
hills have made me; they—and you.” 

Judy gave a jump. “I?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” 

She knew nothing, as a fact. She was 
staring at him, her breath held, a dry sob in 
her throat. She did not realize yet—she 
dared not. Propped up on the crutch, she 
was shaking perilously, tottering as if she 
were about to fall; but if she were shaking, 
so was the man beside her. ‘‘Do I have to 
tell you?”’ he cried beneath his breath. 
“Why, those nights out in the hills were 
hell to me, the times when I was fighting 
back to the railroad. You were out there 
alone, hurt. And d’you think I’d have 
given in? I nearly went out of my head, 
Judy; but I kept on, never weakening. And 
for you, Judy—your sake! Don’t you 
understand—you!”’ 

She did not stir. No sound escaped her, 
unless it was the breath coming swiftly 
from between her lips, Then, as she leaned 
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against the freight shed, peering at him in 
the dark, she raised her head, looking past 
him at the sky; and all the haggardness 
and white misery gone out of her face now, 
there stole over it a light like the dawn. 
He had her by the arm, his fingers tense. 
Judy, though, felt no pain from it. A sud- 
den flood of wordsrushed from him. ‘‘ D’you 
think I’d go away? D’you think I would— 
or could? I may be dirt—or was; but I’m 


“Going back to him?” asked Reck. 

“As fast as I can get there.” 

“Suppose he won’t let you in?”’ 

An odd tremor passed over Sally’s face. 

“‘T shouldn’t blame him.” 

“No; you’d be all the keener, wouldn’t 
you? Well”—Reck pushed back his chair 
and reached for his hat—‘“‘ want me to put 
you on the train?” 

“Reck, don’t be unkind!” 

“This way out!”’ said Reck. 
good game while it lasted.” 

On the way to the station, he talked busi- 
ness mostly. 

“Don’t be too definite about this. Take 
a couple of days off and see how you feel 
when it’s over. You’re doing pretty good 
stuff here—too bad to cut your own throat 
until you’re ready.” 

“T’ve got no right —— 
wretchedly. 

“That never stopped a woman yet,” 
said Reck. ‘Tl look out for Flo.’” 

“Reck, whatever you do, don’t let her 
come after me!” 

“You mean don’t let her come after 
Harris. Yeah. Ill hold the bag. I’ve had 
a lot of practice.” 

“And, Reck’’—that was with the train 
whistling thinly down the track—‘“‘ Reck, 
you do forgive me, don’t you?”’ 

““Good-by,”’ said Reck. His smile, al- 
most womanishly sweet, had a poignant 
quality of defenselessness. “‘Sure I forgive 
you. It’s the best thing I do.” 

It wasn’t in keeping with his smile that, 
the train not a hundred yards away, he 
held her and kissed her—almost cruelly. 

Sally went up the Pullman steps in a sort 
of daze. She thought he had said some- 
thing, kissing her, about hoping she never 
came back. She couldn’t be sure. It seemed 
so unlike him. She didn’t, in any case, 
waste much time on it. She was going to 
Harris—that effectually canceled any other 
consideration. 


“It was a 


” 


said Sally 
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Ke WAS almost noon when Sally rang the 
bell of Apartment 37, and her finger, 
lingering on the button after she had 
pressed it, quivered uncontrollably. She 
was cold, she was tired, she was conscious 
of lines about her mouth, shadows under 
her eyes, all the stigmata of a sleepless 
night—and she waited for a red-headed 
nurse to open the door to her, presumably 
groomed to a hair, glowing with sinful vi- 
tality. 

A vision for Harris’ bedside! Cool hands, 
soft step, low voice—red head! 

Sally rang again—rather violently—the 
first ring having died unanswered. When 
she had rung a third time, footsteps crossed 
the floor within, there was a rattle of the 
knob—a jerk. 

Harris himself, in a frowzy old dressing 
gown, his left arm in a sling; no collar, no 
tie, no shoes—scowling darkly. 

“Judas priest!’’ said Harris. 
did you come from?” 

But at sight of her his lips twitched and 
his eyes softened, his right hand went out 
and Sally went over the threshold and into 
his limited embrace with a coo like a hom- 
ing pigeon. 

“Look out!” said Harris, grinning be- 
tween pain and tenderness, drew her well 
in and kicked the door to with his foot. 

Badly handicapped by sling and splints, 
he yet managed her head against his shoul- 
der, kissing her until she drew away from 
him, half erying. 


“Where 
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no fool to chuck like that the biggest thing 


I’ve ever known—you, Judy! In all my 
life, I What’s that?” said Farlow, 
stopping abruptly. 

It was the dinner bell. 
clutching it. 

As she shook, her face still shining, the 
bell had clanked in her hand. Snatching it 
from her, he flung it far into the darkness, 
where it fell with another discordant clank 


She still was 
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and rattle—then subsided. By that time, 
though, Farlow was out of words; and the 
next instant the crutch thumped as it fell 
from the girl’s grasp to the platform by the 
freight shed. 

Judy, though, had no need of the crutch. 
She was caught in his arms, her head 
dragged down on his shoulder. His face 
was pressed against her hair, and as she 
clung to him, choking, her slender figure 


(Continued from Page 23) 


““Where’s the nurse?” 

“What nurse?”’ 

“The red-headed one. Flo said 

“That why you came back?”’’ inquired 
Harris happily. His eyes shone. 

“Well, Flo said she and Doc Wallis 
brought you home.” 

“They did, then they got themselves 
some bacon and eggs and started back to 
Waterburg in the doc’s car. Don’t feel too 
badly about it—they seemed to enjoy the 
ride.” 

“But, Harris—your ribs 

“Got all but one of ’em,’’ said Harris. 
He went over and sat down in one of the 
big mouse-colored chairs before the gas 
logs. His grin, fading, showed him rather 
white, shadows like smudges on his face, 
his mouth a trifle drawn. ‘‘Cold, isn’t it?” 
he suggested with a shiver. 

Sally dropped on one knee, feeling in her 
bag for matches. Presently flame spurted 
blue and yellow along the artificial lichen 
of the logs. 

“That'll be better,’ she said, and sat 
down on the floor at his knee, hid her face 
against the gray-and-magenta folds of the 
shabby old dressing gown. 

“Take off your hat,’”’ said Harris un- 
steadily, prodding the gardenias with a ca- 
ressing forefinger. 

“Shall I?” asked Sally. 

**Aren’t You going to stay?” 

“D’you want me to?” 

“T don’t want nothin’ else but!” 

Sally took off her hat and dropped it on 
the floor. She cuddled her cheek into the 
palm of Harris’ right hand and drew a long 
shaky sigh. 

“Come on up,” 
too far.” 

Sally got up and sat on the arm of his 
chair—the right arm. She drew his head 
down over her heart and slipped her arm 
about his neck, her fingers tugged gently in 
his hair. 

‘Sorry?’ she whispered. 

“Sorry!” said Harris. 
man, Sal.” 

“You ought to be—tearing around the 
country all night with a yellow-hammer like 
that!”’ Harris smiled sheepishly. 

“You should have heard her yell when 
we went into the ditch.” 

“Crowded off the road by a milk wagon— 
it’s a good story!”’ 

“How did you know?” 

““Reck told me.” 

“Seen Reck already this morning? 
Where?”’ 

“At the office.” 

“Tell him good-by?” 

“Yeah,” said Sally. 

“H’m!” said Harris. He turned his face 
against her breast and shut his eyes. Tired, 
terribly tired he looked, but ineffably re- 
laxed. 

Sally’s fingers slid down to his shoulder, 
tightened there possessively. Harris grinned 
without opening his eyes. 

“Going to marry me after all, Sarah?” 

“Plenty of time for that,’’ said Sally. 


” 


” 


said Harris. ‘‘That’s 


“T’m a broken 


“Going to get you repaired first. How 
many ribs did you break—really?”’ 
““None—just cracked a couple. I’m all 


full of adhesive.” 
“And your arm is really broken?” 
“You’re darned right it is!” 
“What about the internal injuries?” 
“Doe said I was all right. Just got to 
keep still for a day or so. Nothing to worry 
over. How’d Flo come out?” 


“Miss Hatton, to you!” 

“You wouldn’t have thought so if you’d 
seen us at the inn. Some dancer, that young 
person! I thought we’d be thrown out any 
minute. You know how fussy they are in 
those off-color places.” 

“She told me she had to warn you,’ * said 
Sally demurely. 

Harris cocked an eyebrow, too weary to 
do more. 

“**___ and the brand of the dog be upon 
him by whom is the secret revealed!’ Let 
it stand. I was rough.” 

“She has a big scratch up under her 
hair,” said Sally happily—she kissed the top 
of Harris’ head—‘‘and something the mat- 
ter with an elbow and an ankle. I left her 
in bed. She looks like the devil when she 
first wakes*up. That’s a permanent wave, 
not a real one.” 

““Miaow!”’ said Harris feebly. 

“And Lord,” said Sally, in conclusion, 
“‘how I loathe living with another woman! 
I swear I don’t see why you ever marry 
us!”’ 

“Sometimes we don’t,” 

Sally chuckled. 

“‘See the joke now, do you, Sal?” 

oe H’m ! ” 

: “Not so high-hattish as the night you 
walked out on me.”’ 

“Maybe not.” 

“Had to crack up to get you back, 
though, didn’t I? What’d you have done 


said Harris. 


‘if I’d been killed?’’ 


Sally put her hand over ee mouth. He 
kissed it lingeringly. 

“Soon as I’m a little steadier on the old 
feet, we'll go out and get you a second hus- 
band—very secretively.” 

“Righto!”’ murmured Sally. 

“Cold!” said Harris, shivering. ‘‘This 
is some rain! Judas priest, the way those 
windows rattle in a little bit of wind! Some- 
times at night, it’s been lonely as Gehenna, 
sitting here listening to ’em.”’ 

“Not any more!”’ said Sally. She added 
a silly word and he capped it with another. 

“Honeymoon stuff!’’ he observed, grin- 
ning blissfully. 

Sally got up and went to look out of the 
window. 

“Tt’s a very nasty day,” 
with deep satisfaction, ‘‘and I love nasty 
days—indoors. I’m going to put you to 
bed—tidy up this place a bit—it looks 
pretty ghastly—and get us some lunch.” 

“T’m not going to bed,’ said Harris 
firmly. ‘‘The rest sounds all right.” 

Sally stooped for her hat, prepared to put 
it on again. 

“Will you read to me then?” asked Har- 
ris hurriedly. 

He went to bed and lay there, ashen, 
pathetically quiescent, watching Sally out 
of dark, satisfied eyes. 

Directly she was out of his sight, he 
called to her, ‘‘Sal, is it pretty awful?” 

“Tt is so!” cried Sally, struggling with 
dreadful disorder in her once-tidy kitchen. 

“Don’t get yourself all tired out.” 

“Ym all right. I love it.” 

She did. It thrilled her to her finger tips 
to turn on the water in the sink and hear it 
splash upon a dirty cup and saucer— Harris 
had made himself some coffee after the doc- 
tor left. It filled her with a shameless sense 
of landed proprietorship to light the gas 
stove and set the oven going for toast. 

All the things which had driven her forth 
now welcomed her back. Delicious con- 
tradiction! And the rain streamed down 


she announced, 


* got married all right! She’s 


shaken, she put back her head a 
up at him. 
He had not told her yet why] 
back. “Why?” asked Judy, 
“T’ve told you why,” he z 
in the dark he bent down te 
turned to his. 
Well, that was all Judy wish 


(THE END) 


the windowpanes, shutting h 
and warm, with the man who 
her—to whom she belonged. 
heaven. Sally could have gone 
to be back in it again—wi 
benefit of clergy. . 
She thought to herself, “] 
someone says over you in church 
it’s what’s been between a 
woman.’’ Oddly reminiscent, t 
riage isn’t just an institution 
married, if you love, you g 
somehow; and when you 
away, there’s a hideous physi 
nothing to do with your intel 
course, the trick in it is, if you 
don’t love, you don’t grow 
You just slog along side by si 
other less all the time for the 
ris and I belonged; we needed 
was all. It’ll be different now 
Pandora’s eternal cry! 
Harris called again drowsily, 
Vivian was here the other day. St 
to come back.” i. 
“Vivian! Where did you tell! 
And didn’t she get married after al 
“I told her you’d gone to a dyi) 
in California—slowly dying. 


says he was a high-yaller f 
going to wait for a man tha 
“Sounds too good!” sighed § 
you got her address?” cE 
Vivian’s marital disillusion: 
sequent eligibility as a wagee 
Sally’s cup. 
She decided, arranging a tra y, 
hold of her tomorrow.” L 
They ate luncheon, Sall 
from a small table beside 
“You might never have be 
said Harris. 
“Think so?” said Sally. 
“No, I don’t think so,” 
Sally bit her lip, flushing bef 
his eyes. “‘You don’t know,” 
‘what it’s been like—this last t 
not knowing if you were falling: 
knowing I had no hold on y 
“Well, last night wasn’t s 
Sally. 
“Listen to that rain and 
said Harris beatifically. 
“We won’t have many cas or 
Sally gloated. 
But they did. About four 
afternoon, the doorbell ran 
Sally went to answer it, in wa 
ton, wound well hidden be 
black hat, adequately rouged, 
at all. She set a dripping umb 
and put, out both hands. 
“Sally,” she said, ‘‘I’ve com 
You can’t do it, sweetie!” 
Sally caught her breath, 
anger. ‘‘Try and stop me! 
But the situation called f 
repartee, and our heroine knew 


all,” 
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OW did you know whereIW 
inquired aloofly. 


nothing at all. 
“‘Who wouldn’t, after the 
the ceiling last night when you ™ 
was killed?” 4 
‘“ And where did you get 

Sally disregarded having hi 
Denial seemed unimportant. 
(Continued on Page 
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“Telephone book,” said Flo calmly. She 
powdered her nose in an interim. Sally was 
thinking hard. 

““You came all this way to see Harris?” 
she asked. 

“‘T came all this way to see you—not that 
I’m getting any thanks for it.” 

““Why should you? I don’t need you— 
I don’t need anyone.” 

“Yes, you do, my dear. 
other woman a 

“‘That’s the thing I need least!’ inter- 
rupted Sally vindictively. 

bs another woman to put out a 
hand 

‘“You’ve been seeing too many movies,” 
said Sally grimly. 

“______ snake you back to normalcy,” 
concluded Flo, returning a rather soiled 
powder rag to her bag and snapping the 
catch briskly. ‘‘No man is worth it, 
sweetie.” 

“Don’t call me that!” cried Sally, exas- 
perated almost beyond control. ‘I simply 
loathe it!” 

“No man is worth it,’”’ pursued Flo ear- 
nestly. ‘‘And this one less than most. Tell 
me nothing! I was out with him six hours 
straight last night—and I know!” 

Sally paled, for the moment incapable of 
speech. 

“Come back to Waterburg with me,” 
said Flo, ‘‘and I give you my sacred word 
nobody’ll ever know a thing of this!” 

“T wouldn’t go back to Waterburg with 
you if you gave me the beastly place!” 

“T don’t care what you’ve done, Sally. 
I’m still your friend.” 

“‘T haven’t done anything at all.” 

“Then you've still got a chance.” 

“With you around?”’ 

“T’m your big chance,” said Flo sol- 
emnly. ‘I’m fond of you, old girl. I won’t 
see you skid if I can help it.” 

Sally merely glared. 

“A man can come back,” said Flo, ‘but 
a girl—not so easy! And a man like this 
one is out for himself—I know the type.” 

“Do you?” asked Sally with terrible 
politeness. 

“T’ll say!” said Flo. “Those pretty 
manners of his cover a flock of snappy 
tricks. He’s got sex appeal, all right.” 

“This is too much!”’ said Sally. 

Flo corrected soothingly, “‘No, maybe 
not too much, but enough to make him 
dangerous—to a home girl like you. Take 
it from me, Sally, if I know anything at all, 
I know men!” 

Through the ensuing silence, laced with 
invisible sparks, Harris called irritably from 


You need an- 


the bedroom, ‘‘Oh, Sally!” 
“Yes?”’ said Sally breathlessly. She 
added, looking Flo between the eyes, ‘‘ Yes, 


dear?”’ 

““Who’s that you’re talking to?” 

“Fl—Miss Hatton,” answered Sally 
clearly. 

“Plo? Well, for the love of Mike,” said 
Harris more cheerfully, “‘why don’t you 
bring her in?” 

So Sally took Flo in—to the room of the 
green-painted bed—the two green-painted 
beds and the ruffled white curtains. Harris, 
lying prone beneath a green-and-rose com- 
fort, his hair intimately ruffled, his eyes 
heavy, put out a welcoming hand. 

““Where’d you come from, Flo? I thought 
you were in the hospital.” 

“Not your fault I’m out of one,” Flo 
returned scathingly. ‘‘If this cut on my 
head had been an inch lower 7 

‘‘The Girl in the Iron Mask,” suggested 
Harris. 

He winked at Sally, small boy struggling 
back to the surface in him. 

Sally sat down on the foot of the bed. 
Flo sat determinedly down in a chair. 

“Nasty day,” said Harris. ‘‘Seems to be 
getting worse all the time.” 

“All right in a taxi,’ said Flo briskly. 
“We'll just about make that 7:10 train.” 
She looked at Sally. Harris looked at Sally 
too, with an imploring question in his eyes. 

“Going back to Waterburg, Sal?” 

“‘T am not,” said Sally, adding, with her 
chin in the air—‘“‘darling!”’ ‘ 
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““Good!”’ said Harris contentedly. He 
settled back on his pillows, not taking his 
eyes from her face. 

“You’ve got a nerve!” said Flo. 

‘““Who—me?” asked Harris pleasantly. 

“What’re you trying to do—ruin her 
reputation?” 

“Trying to save it,” said Harris. He 
lifted an eyebrow at Sally, who giggled 
unexpectedly. 

Flo looked from one to the other of them, 
folded her arms and set her lips. 

“You can go to blazes,’’ she said to Har- 
ris. ‘It’s a man’s world, anyhow. But I’m 
darned if I’ll see you take advantage of 
Sally’s innocence—keep quiet, sweetie !’’— 
for Sally had begun an outraged objec- 
tion—‘“‘you don’t know the world the way 
I do. You are innocent! You got no more 
instinct about men than a stained-glass 
nun. Didn’t I have to tell you what Reck 
was up to?” 

“What was Reck up to?’ demanded 
Harris suspiciously. 

“Oh, my Lord!” groaned Sally. 

“Same thing you were!” Flo assured him 
incisively. ‘‘I stood him off—same way 
I stood you off last night.” 

““What’s that?’’ asked Sally sharply. 

“Judas priest !’’ muttered Harris. 

The white ruffled curtains stirred, the 
windows rattled loudly. Gray floods swirled 
across the panes. Dusk webbed the corners 
of the room like ragged gray veils. 

“T tell you right now,” said Flo, “if 
Sally don’t go back to Waterburg tonight, 
then neither do I. That'll save a scandal, 
anyhow. And if she don’t see things differ- 
ent in the morning, I miss my guess. A 
girl’s good name is nothing to shoot craps 
with.” 

“T wish you’d convince her of that,” 
said Harris. 

“Then why don’t you send her home?” 
snapped Flo. 

“Here she is!”’ said Harris. 

“‘Tdiot!’’ said Sally. She leaned over and 
kissed him tenderly, under Flo’s disgusted 
stare. 

“That the bell?”’ asked Harris. 
leased Sally reluctantly. 

“T don’t know who on earth it could 
be,”’ grumbled Sally. 

It was Reck. She stood without a word 
while he slipped out of his dripping rain- 
coat, laid it and a soggy hat, a glistening 
umbrella, where they would do the least 
harm, shook himself all over like a big dog 
and explained briefly, ‘“‘I came to get Flo— 
she gave me the slip.” 

“An escaped lunatic,” said Sally, worm- 
wood in her voice; ‘‘that’s what she is.” 

“Flo’s a good scout,” said Reck reproy- 
ingly. “‘She got it into her head you needed 
another woman to put on the brakes.” 

“Tf ever there’s a time when you don’t 
need another woman, it’s when you're go- 
ing back to your husband—wouldn’t you 
say?” 

“Only he isn’t really your husband, is 
he? And—how much does Flo know?” 

“Not enough to get her any medals.” 

“No fooling,’ said Reck. ‘Have you 
told her about you and Harris?” 

“What am I going to tell her?” asked 
Sally, in acute exasperation. ‘‘That we 
lived together seven years without being 
married at all? Don’t you know me any 
better than that? Do you think I’ve got so 
little pride as to let that woman in on the 
most humiliating ie 

“Rot!”’ said Reck briefly. 

“T can’t stand her!”’ said Sally. 

“That’s more like it,” said Reck. 

He touched Sally’s shoulder—and 
dropped his hand abruptly. 

“Where is she?” 

“Tn there talking to Harris. She’s just 
announced she’s going to stay all night—if 
Ids 

“We-ell,”” said Reck slowly, ‘‘maybe 
you'd better let her—if you’ve got room 
enough.” 

“Are you taking care of my reputation 
too?” 

“No, I’m not,” said Reck curtly. “‘But— 
you may not have noticed—there’s a storm 
going on outside, Good many streets under 


He re- 
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water. I stopped at the office to see Stick- 
ney and he tells me the bridge has just gone 
out at Sunset Falls.” 

“Between here and Waterburg?”’ 

Say ean. 

“What was it—a cloud-burst?” 

“Pretty nearly. You’re getting the least 
of it here.” 

““Reck, you came all the way over in the 
rottenest kind of a storm—just to take Flo 
out of my way?” 

“That’s only half of it,” said Reck. 

“‘T wish I had s sense enough to love you,”’ 
sighed Sally. 

“It’s not sense that does it,” said 
Reck. . . . “Can I see Flo a minute?” 

“T’ll send her,” said Sally. “Sit down, 
old dear.” 

She went back to the two in the bedroom. 

“That was Reck.” 

“So we gathered,’ Harris commented 
dryly. 

“He wants to see Flo.” 

“Oh, good heavens!”’ said Flo, with lan- 
guid annoyance. “‘ What’d I tell you, Sally? 
Do I know ’em—or not?” 

She picked up her hat, which she had 
laid upon the foot of Harris’ bed, and trailed 
out into the living room. They heard her 
nonchalant welcome, delivered in an airy 
falsetto: 

“Look who’s here! 
hound!” 

Harris held out an arm and Sally flung 
herself down on her knees beside the bed, 
snuggled her head into his uninjured shoul- 
der. 

“There’s a storm.” 

“‘T hadn’t noticed it, had you?” 

“Not awf’ly. Listen to me! There’s a 
storm. Reck says—streets under water— 
the bridge at Sunset Falls is down and she’s 
got to stay here all night.” 

“That tow-headed comedy relief!”’ 

“All very well, Mr, Devlin! She says 
you were a heavy lover last night.” 

“Vast night was the end of the world,’”’ 
quoted Harris, grinning sheepishly. ‘“‘Be- 
sides—who threw me out? Who made love 
in the kitchen? Who a 

““Never mind the questionnaire!” said 
Sally smartly. ‘‘What’s worrying me now 
is, if I let her stay, how can I take care of 
you?”’ 

“From the chaste shelter of the guest 
room, I reckon. You don’t want to let her 
in on our somewhat doubtful relationship?” 

“T do not! What do you take me for?” 

“For better or for worse—next time with 
all the exits locked.” 

“Don’t have to,” said Sally frankly. 

“Glad to be aboard, Sal?” 

“Funny, isn’t it?” 

“T thought you were pretty well satisfied 
with your job and your cottage and your 
liberty.” 

“Thought I was too—till last night.” 

Harris ruffled the silky brown hair with 
caressing fingers. 

“Jealous cat!” 

““When a woman isn’t jealous, she isn’t 
in love,” said Sally dreamily. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
this be perfect—if only those two out there 
would go away?” 

““Reck doesn’t have to spend the night 
too, does he?” 

“Why, yes, I rather think he does,” said 
Sally. She got up and sat on the bed, her 
eyes on the darkening window, where the 
wind still beat and the rain still swirled. 
“He came all the way over from Water- 
burg just to take Flo back.” 

“Maybe she’s right about him—h’m?” 

““Maybe she’s not!” said Sally crossly. 
“Anyhow, it’s only decent to ask him to 
stay—such a rotten night—and if she’s 
staying—he could sleep on the couch in the 
sitting room.”’ 

‘“Where’ll you put her?”’ 

“In the guest room. Oh, Lord! I thought 
I’d never have to sleep with her again! 
Harris, she goes to bed all smeared up with 
cold cream—with some sticky brown stuff 
on her eyebrows and lashes se 

“Do you think you ought to tell me these 
things?”’ inquired Harris gently. 

Then he laughed until it hurt his cracked 
ribs and Sally put her hand over his mouth. 


The leading blood- 


December 
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“Darling, do be careful!” — 

“Sweetheart, I will!” : 

Flo demanded, stiffening, in { 
way, ‘‘Am I supposed to knock?’ 

“Not if they didn’t tell you 
when you were a child,” said Harris 
in, and bring your boy friend.” 

“Hey, Reck!” said Flo into th 
of the sitting room. 
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Rees did not shake hands. wit 
He observed briefly, ‘ ‘Sorry t 
laid up,” and accepted a chair, 
morose and immobile. That he | 
many another occasion, been guest 
ment 37 perhaps reacted upon | 
He watched Sally out of sullen 
swered, when answer became una 
in merest of grudging monosyllab) 

“Too bad about the storm,” sai 
“Think we can put you both up, 

“* We’ is too ‘good! !” Flo obsery 

“Why not ‘you are too goo¢ 
rected Harris blandly. “T’'m not 
baby talk, myself.” 

Flo withered him with a glance 

“Thanks,” said Reck. “No 
trouble.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Sally bris 
course you'll stay—both of you. 
have the couch in the sitting roon 

“And you and me the room 
hall, sweetie.” Flo’s nod was vib 
significance. x 

“Exactly,” said Sally; she ex 
the same impulse which results, w 
in a slight lifting of the upper li 
panied by a low rasping sound. 

“T haven’t got my things,” saic 
denly. 

“T can lend you anything yc 
said Sally. 

“Oh,” said Flo reproachfully, ‘ 
brought ’em with you?” 

“No,” said Sally sweetly. 
them were already here.” — 

Reck threw in briefly, “Shut 
You don’t understand.” 4 

“Don’t I?” Flo retorted, fix 
with a mournful gaze. ‘And I’d 
my Bible oath she was harmless a 

Harris guffawed and relapsed 0 

“See here,” cried Sally, with n 
lence, ‘“‘you’ve got no earthly 
straining those ribs laughing an 
like this!”’ She stood up and y 
two others out of the room with : 
tory gesture. “Reck, take Flo ¢ 
kitchen and get something sti 
ner, will you?” 

“Take Flo, nothing!” a tl 
woman haughtily. , 

“Tf she’d only speak English 
Harris. Re 

Sally pursued, disdainful 
“You know where everythi 

“Seems he’s not the 0) 
pointed out darkly. 

“T’ll be there presently,” s 

She stood over Harris for a mor 
Reck and Flo had departed. 

“T can’t stand an awful lot of 
on my nerves.’ 

“Why not tell her all dint 
time and talk. She’ll know sooner 

“She will not know! W. 
If you feel well enough to 
we'll just call a taxi and dri 
hour or so—stay away un 
place. She can’t go on res¢e 
She’s got a job to hold do 
burg.” B 

““What’s your objection ot 
truth?” inquired Harris curious 

“T don’t like her,” said Sally. 
bear her. I can’t tell you 
annoys me!, And she said — 
wouldn’t have her know abo 
thing in the world!”’ = 

“What did she say, Sal 
beautiful!” 

Sally’s tears spilled o 
quivered into a shamed, relt 

“She said you had—s 
Now that’s enough, Harris 
laughed at.” 

(Continued on Pag 
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richer, mellower tone in 


a superb Radio Highboy! 


cp 


%p 


he new Sonora ‘Radio Highboy 
A complete radio unit combining the Sonora 5-tube Radio Set, 
Sonora All-Wood Radio Speaker and space for batteries in a 


Renaissance period cabinet. 


Price, $200. 


Without set, $120. 


Phonograph Highboys with space for Radio Sets—the Hampden 


at $225—and the Plymouth at $175. 


COMPLETE radio unit de- 

signed from top to bottom by 
Sonora— built into an exquisite new 
Highboy cabinet, containing the 
new Sonora §5-tube set and the 
Sonora All‘Wood Radio Speaker. 


The new Sonora 5-tube set is 
the achievement of three years of 
research by our own engineers to 
produce a set that combines tone, 
volume and range with exceptional 
selectivity. 

And for reproduction—the Sonora 
All Wood Tone Chamber made of 
many layers of wafer-thin wood, 
Through these delicate walls of sea- 
soned wood sound flows clearly. 


The Sonora Radio Speaker with all- 
wood tone chamber—no mechanical 


noise —no harsh overtones. Equipped 
with cord and plug for attachment to 
any radio set. No extra batteries needed. 
cee Model—$30. Standard Model 
—f$2o. 


Radio installed, $100 more. 


And Sonora makes these superb High- 
boys, combined with a complete 
phonograph—each equipped with 
the Sonora All'Wood Speaker and 


space for the Sonora Radio Set. 


Or, your dealer can offer you as 
separate units the Sonora §-tube Radio 
Set—or the Sonora Radio Speaker in 
standard, console or Highboy models. 

Sonora can always bring richer 
music and more beautiful design. 
Supreme for years in phonograph 
tone—now Sonora brings to radio, 
too, all its matchless tone and ex- 
quisite cabinet work. Sonora Pho- 
nograph Company, 279 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y 


The Secrét of Sonora 
Tone. A cross section of 
the tone chamber or 
“horn” which is part of 
every Sonora instrument. 
This tone chamber frees 
radio and phonograph 
from all mechanical 
noise. In it many plies 
of wafer-thin seasoned 
wood are laid at cross 
grain to each other, neu- 
tralizing vibration and 
eliminating harsh over- 
tones. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

Harris emitted a deep gurgle. 

“I know—it’s very soothing to the mas- 
culine consciousness,’ said Sally. She 
wiped her eyes and scowled at him. 
“Doesn’t alter my viewpoint. I loathe 


| her—and I won’t have her being sorry for 


me. That’s that!” 

“Lord! Isn’t that what she is right 
now?” 

“Tt is not! What she is now is one-third 
noble and two-thirds envious.” 

“You women!”’ said Harris. 

“What do you want for supper?” asked 
Sally. 


She took his milk toast, which was what ° 


he wanted, in to him later on a tray any 
woman’s magazine might have been proud 
to photograph, and reported that dinner, if 
one cared to call it such, comprising mostly 
tinned stuff and crackers, was nearly over. 

“The storm,” said Sally, “‘is worse, if 
anything.” 

“Inside or out?’ inquired Harris gravely. 

‘Oh, inside there’s just a kind of armed 


| neutrality. She’s washing the dishes and 


I’m to make up the beds. I’vea good mind 
to put that toy snake in hers.” 

“Be a good girl!”” Harris implored her 
tiredly. Sally melted in an instant. 

“My poor lamb, I will—don’t worry! 
And if you need me, during the night, if 
you're thirsty or feverish or anything—I’m 
going to leave this little bell here by your 
bed; just ring it as hard as you can.” 

“Tl be all right,’ said Harris, adding 
with strange irrelevance, “Damn that 
woman!” 

“Tl say!”’ said Sally. 

It was after ten before the inmates—the 
heterogeneous inmates—of Apartment 37 
quieted down for the night. 

Sally made up a bed on the sitting-room 
couch for Reck, moved a lamp near the 
head of it, gave him The Crazy Fool to read 
in case he happened not to be sleepy, and 
took herself off to Flo, waiting distrustfully 
in the blue-and-amber guest room—took 
herself off, but not before a last remorseful 
query from the doorway: 

“Reck, you don’t think I’m letting you 
in for all this because I want to?” 

Reck, standing beside the lamp, book in 
hand, eyes on the printed page, returned 
somberly, ‘‘Can’t see why you don’t spill 
the whole story to Flo and have it over 
with. Foolish to have her milling around 
trying to save you.” 

“When I’m already lost? I quite agree.” 

“Want me to explain to her for you?” 

‘ Sally’s temper flared like a scraped match. 

“T do not! Don’t you dare! I’m disap- 
pointed in you, Reck. To think you can’t 
understand—without my having to tell 
you—after last night.”’ 

“You mean because Harris took her out? 
That’s the bunk! Harris is no plaster 
saint—any more than the next man—and 
you’d been treating him like a poor rela- 
tion. What did you expect?” 

“You don’t get me,”’ said Sally proudly. 
“Nobody does.” 

“Old stuff!’’ said Reck. “Only thirty- 
six situations in fiction. This is Exhibit A, 
the right-angle triangle. Original cast— 
Mr. Adam, Mrs. Eve and Miss Lilith.” 

“What part have you?” suggested Sally 
coldly. 

Reck lifted his eyes from his book and 


| looked at her a moment without speaking, 


bitterly, desolately. He said with eventual 
detachment, ‘‘ Property man, so far as I can 
see—bring on and take off the furniture.” 

“Good night,” said Sally, humbled. 

He said good night without looking at her 
again. 

Flo was sitting before the glass in the 
guest room, combing out her hair with 
Sally’s comb—there were several pale hairs 
clinging to the comb already. There would 
undoubtedly be more before Flo had done 
with it, and Flo would not remove them. 
Sally reflected grimly that she would dis- 
pose of the comb in the morning. 

She offered without excessive cordiality, 
“There’s a nightgown on the bed for you.” 

“Thanks, sweetie,’ said Flo. ‘‘Got one 
yourself?” 


Decem 


“Naturally,” said Sally. a 
“Sore, aren’t you?” said Flow 
‘Not in the least.” 

“Sure you are. I can see thr 
center of a doughnut quick ag _ 
Well, it’s too bad, because, if yc 
use your head, you’d see I’m doj 
favor. You'll be grateful to me lat 

“Really!” said Sally. 

Flo put down the comb, and hel 
self to a lavish supply of cold er, 
a small porcelain jar on the dress 
applied it with her finger tips to h 

She said, speaking through the 
mask, ‘ ‘That bird’s got no notion 
ing you.’ 

“What?” gasped Sally. 

“You listen to me,” Flo conti 
know my stuff! He’s a regular 
Menjou. Don’t you get that 
twinkle—that cocky grin of his? _ 
was Comstock himself, wouldn’t 
nishings of this apartment give | 
away? Use your eyes, sweetie! 
love make a moron of you. t 
room of his? A decent bachek 
Mahogany or walnut or even fun 
Not a-tall! Painted beds—and 
that! Pale green, with flowers o 
ask you, is that a woman’s han 
Can you look at this place anc 
there’s been a woman here befo 
She added, with sinister satisfac 
good many of ’em, like as not!” 

“You are quite insufferable,” s 
icily. 

“T’m doing for you like I woul 
little sister,” mumbled Flo. 

The cold-cream tide having rei 
lips, she was for the moment nc 
ticulate. 

“T’d be grateful if you’d decid 
your own business.”’ 

“T will—soon as I get you ay 
this den!” 

A ery of fury died in Sally’ 
got into bed and drew the covers 
her ears. Flo tried the windows 
them both. 

“Gosh! Some wind!” she said 
Sally declined to answer. “ 
cats and dogs.” The snick of a lig 
off and small creaking sounds sigr 
Flo’s eventual retreat to her couel 
well, sweetie!’’ Silence ensuing 
think it over good! Does he loc 
like a marrying man? Theale) 
Prince of Wales!” 

Sally set her teeth and clench 

“You see, I feel responsib 


” 


Flo’s hushing eventually. 
Eleven, twelve, one. 
hours ticked off on Sally’s v 

Flo, sleeping, snored, a 
pitched snore which Sally | 
sented. She thrust a relentle 
Flo’s lax side. 

“You are making the 
racket!” 

“Listen, Harry!’’ mutter 
“Some jazz!’’ Which didn 
help matters. 

It was almost four and Sall 
sleeping in snatches, restless, 
snatches, when, between waking 
ing, she started up to the 
crash, the shrill sound of sp 
Harris’ voice, muffled by two 
them, calling her name: 

“Sally! Oh, Sal-ly!” 

The little bell she had 
bedside going like mad—a t 
clamor. Sally slid out of bed ant 
kimono as she ran, stumbled | 
narrow hallway and into 
room, doors banging behind hi 
of wind. 

(Continued on Pag 
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Living Up to the Lincoln Standard 


Workmanship in the Lincoln Plant these are now polished to a mirror- 
has been brought to a point of pre- _ like finish. The result is minimum of 
cision that is unique in the manu- friction and perfect lubrication. 
facture of automobiles. For it is the 
intention to carry the Lincoln as near 
to the point of mechanical perfection 
as is humanly possible. 


Bodies for the Lincoln are likewise 
built with a care no less exacting. For 
instance, the spacious Seven Passenger 
Sedan, designed by Dietrich, shows 
For instance, the usual smooth grind- _ the beauty of line and perfection of 
ing of bearing surfaces was not con- finish that make this fully enclosed 
sidered satisfactory. In the Lincoln body worthy of the Lincoln chassis. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

She cried reassuringly, protectively, “I’m 
here, darling! What is it? What’s the 
matter?” 

Rain and wind answered her, driving 
through the shattered lower sash of the 
window nearest Harris’ bed. He had 
snapped on his light and was up on one el- 
bow, blinking, shivering. The green-and- 
rose coverlet was drenched, his pajama coat 
clung to him, dripping. 

“The window,” he said. “Look at that 
window, will you? Darn thing must have 
blown in.” 

“How, for pity’s sake?” 

‘Been cracked over a week.’’ Harris’ 
teeth were chattering. “Judas priest! Can’t 
you do something?”’ 

Sally did something swiftly. 

“Get up!” she said—rolled the other 
green bed into the farther corner of the 
room, whipped down the covers and fetched 
Harris’ dry pajamas from the drawer in the 
chiffonier where he commonly kept them. 

She was tucking him in, with a blanket 
up under his chin, smoothing his hair, stoop- 
ing to kiss him, when Reck, with Flo at his 
heels, appeared in the doorway. 

“Gosh!” said Reck dazedly. 
all this?”’ 

Sally answered him curtly, “Storm blew 
it in, Reck, Help me fix it up, until morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, the storm blew it in?” said Flo, 
not without suspicion. 

Harris, shivering still beneath dry bed- 
clothes, snorted unexpectedly. 

“More dirty work on my part—eh, Flo?” 

“Got an old blanket?” asked Reck. 

He rigged an old rug, which Sally pro- 
duced in default of a blanket, taut across 
the window and mopped up the floor. 

““That’ll do till daylight,’ he observed. 
‘Harris get very wet?” 

Sally cast an uneasy glance at the dark 
head just showing above the covers. 

“Drenched to the skin—I’m a little 
worried.” 

‘“‘T’ll stay in here with him—in case he 
wants anything. You go back to bed,” said 
Reck. 

Flo, hovering watchfully, added a word, 
““Yes, sweetie, you come back to bed. He’ll 
be all right. Reck’ll stay and look after 
him.” 

“Will he?”’ asked Sally. She looked at 
Flo and her meaning was unmistakable, 
admitted of no argument. ‘‘Thanks a lot, 
Reck. I’m all right.” 

“Sure?” said Reck. 

“Quite sure,”’ said Sally. 

Reck turned on his heel. When Flo 
would have lingered, protesting, he took 
her by the arm and led her out. Sally 
heard him say, just before she closed the 
door upon them: 

““You’ve done your one kind deed to- 
day—what’s the difference?” 


“What’s 


XVIIT 


T SEVEN next morning, Sally opened 
the door of the bedroom and called 
Reck. She was fully dressed. Her hair was 
freshly done, but she looked both worried 
and tired. She closed the door behind her 
with a careful hand and stood just outside 
it, waiting. Reck came at once. His clothes 
were slightly creased, and his tie none too 
careful. 

‘“‘How’s it to get you some coffee?”’ he 
suggested. “I was just putting it on.” 

“Thanks, Reck,”’ said Sally. “I didn’t 
go back to sleep.” 

“Harris all right this morning?”’ 

“He is not. He’s been awfully restless 
and he’s got quite a temperature. If it 
isn’t gone by this afternoon, I’m going to 
have a doctor.” 

“Think getting wet last night did it?” 

“T know it. He takes cold very easily— 
and with that arm—I’m worried. I’ve 
given him medicine. What I want toask you 
is this: Will you get Flo out of the guest 
room, so I can put him in there till I get 
hold of someone to fix that window?” 

“‘Flo’s already out. She’s in the kitchen, 
getting breakfast.” 

“Flo—getting breakfast!” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Flo’s a good scout, Sally. You don’t 
do her justice.”’ 
“‘T’d like to wring her neck,” said Sally 


briefly. “‘However, that can wait. I’ll get 
that bed in the guest room made up.”’ 

She left Reck standing moodily uncer- 
tain, while she went in search of fresh 
sheets. As she was smoothing the final pil- 
low, Flo whirled in. 

““’Morning, sweetie.” 

“Good morning,” said Sally laconically. 

“Looks like it ain’t goin’ to rain no mo’.”’ 

““Tt seems to be clearing,” said Sally. 

“Going back to Waterburg this morn- 
ing?” 

“T have no intention of going back to 
Waterburg.” 

“Then that’s that!” said Flo. 

She departed as suddenly as she had ap- 
peared, and Sally heard her talking, in an 
insistent, steady monotone, with Reck down 
the passageway. 

Sally didn’t try to listen. She didn’t feel 
the remotest interest in Flo’s mental pro- 
cesses. She didn’t feel the remotest interest 
in anything in the world just then but tak- 
ing care of Harris. His flushed face blotted 
out everything else—the feel of his hot, 
nervous hand on her wrist, his slightly 
husky chuckle. 

“Sal, it’s a piece of luck you came back 
yesterday. Suppose I’d had to send for 
that red-headed nurse.”’ 

A piece of luck! A piece of fate! No 
woman in the world but Sally Courtenay 
was going to take care of Harris Devlin. 
And that, as Flo had cryptically observed, 
was that. 

Sally made up the guest-room bed and 
swept the guest-room floor. She tidied 
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everything in sight with quick, darting 
movements, drew the shades just low 
enough and threw the comb which Flo had 
used into the wastebasket. 

Then she went back into Harris’ room, 
announcing, ‘‘Change from the blue bed 
to the brown!” 

Flo was just slipping out of the doorway, 
with a faintly guilty expression. Sally stood 
aside to let her pass, eyed her coldly. 

“Back in just a minute,” said Flo. 
going to get Reck, Harry.” 

‘“What is she doing?”’ demanded Sally. 

“Come here, Sal,’’ said Harris. He 
stretched out his hand and Sally sat down 
on the bed beside him, snuggled his head 
against her, pulled his hair gently and drew 
a long, shaky sigh. 

“Flo,” said Harris meditatively—‘“‘ Flo 
and I have been having a talk.” 

“Something you forgot to say night be- 
fore last?” 

“Steady!’’ said Harris, with a reproach- 
ful tug at Sally’s sleeve. “‘This is serious. 
She’s got to go back to Waterburg this 
morning. Reck tells her if she doesn’t she’ll 
lose her job.” 

“Bless his old heart!” 

“Probably can’t bear to go back without 
her. Never mind! The point is—she 
doesn’t want to leave you here alone with 
me.” 

“‘T know darn well she doesn’t!” 

“Naturally!” accepted Harris, grinning 
weakly. ‘‘ However, she’s got a suggestion.” 

“‘She’s full of them,”’ snapped Sally. 

“This is a winner,” said Harris. He 
continued, after a shiver and a groan, ‘‘She 
has made me see the evil of my ways—the 
wrong I am doing you, Sarah. She has 


“e I’m 


Cape Horn, Columbia River, Washington 


Decembs 


, 


made mesee that youare not a bad, 
and that you must not be allowed t 
and pay—and pay!” 
“You old idiot!” murmured Sal 
ingly» She kissed the top of his hee 
“So—we are going to be marr 
fore she leaves us.’ A 
“Are you crazy? You a 
foot out of this apartment! You 
broken arm—you’ve got fever.” 
“And two cracked ribs. E act y 
being the case, the law will be br 
my bedside.” a 
“Farris! 
are you?” 
“Not very,” said Harris, w 
deliberation. Headded—a com 
of tone—“Sit tight and say 
This is just what we want. Say 
trouble.” } 


You’re not delirious, 


” 


“Can we come in?” inqui ed 
across the threshold before ahaa 
“Why ask?” said Harris. 
“Reck, what is all this y 
begged Sally. 
Reck stood at the foot of H: 
explained, without apparent e 
sort. 
“Flo says you want to get 
morning—there’s a justice 
I used to know pretty well. I 
to get him to come out.” ; 
“Suppose you call him up,” said 
“Yeah. Might as well,” said Re 
Sally got off the bed, followed } 
the sitting room, stood in t 
watching while he called his m 
tened like someone in a dream 
conversation that followed. 
“Yeah,” said Reck toward the 
“That’s it. . He’ssick. Got 
arm and internal injuries.”’ Hi 
Sally’s face; the mortal hurt in th 
gray depths unsteadied her hearthe 
his voice was curiously even. “ 
clerk? Yeah. Sure, bring him alo) 
two witnesses here. That all? 
side half an hour? Much obliged. 
““Oh, Reck!”’ said Sally br 
wouldn’t have asked you ——’ 
“That what you wanted?” ; 
He did not look at her ag 
back into the bedroom. She fe 
‘All set?”’ inquired Harris 
“Tn half an hour,” said Reck. 
“Thanks, old man.” 
Reck smiled wryly. 
thank Flo.” 
Flo disclaimed such honor. 
“Not a-tall! I know life— 
Her heart is stronger than her 
is a fifty-fifty proposition.” 
Sally observed noncommitta 
two will go out in the sittin 
bit, I’ll have Harris moved in 
room before those people get h 
She had him moved; comf 
blissfully settled against fres! : 
lows, between cool white she 
short five minutes; then, as the 
she went on her knees beside the 
laid her face against his arm. Th 
the world grew vague—a_ painte 
ground. : 
“Of course we were married all tl 
she whispered, “‘weren’t we?” 
‘All the time, darling,” said I 
“This justice of the peace thing: 
really necessary.” 
“No, but it saves a lot of argt 
“‘ All that marriage needs to mé 
ing ——”’ 


“Don’t tl 


grimace. a 
“All that marriage needs 
binding is a little opposition— 

Out in the sitting room, 
phonograph arose, soft and thir 
shrill. 

“Judas priest !’’ muttered 
that the Wedding March?” — 

“Thank God there’sno rice in th! 
said Sally. ¥ 

They awaited the arrival of 
passionatecontentment. Withi 
of its wing—alone at last! 


ot 


(THE END) 
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bygone splendor, 
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perfectly beautiful?” she asked. 
rently offered me fifteen hundred 
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willing to sell them to a dealer, but a cer- 
tain relative did not want them to go out- 
side the family. So the owner said to the 
dealer, ‘‘Have your cabinetmaker repro- 
duce these and put the original leather seats 
on the new chairs.’’ These chairs were, at 
the time of her next visit, sold to the un- 
suspecting relative, who, of course, would 
then have been willing to swear to the fact 
that they had been in her family for 
generations. 

It was probably some such substitution 
which had befogged the judgment of a 
family on a Vermont farm. A dealer, fol- 
lowing a treasure clew, arrived there one 
winter day in the midst of a blizzard. The 
owners thought him perfectly crazy. 

“Man, you have wasted your time and 
money!” they shrieked at him. ‘‘Do you 
think our people would have put things in 
the barn if they were any good?”’ 

And this is exactly what he found in the 
midst of hay and fodder—six Hepplewhite 
side chairs with shield backs, two hurricane 
shades, a Duncan Phyfe sofa, a sewing 
table, a Windsor comb-back chair and two 
dilapidated portraits. These they were 
about to give to one of the farm hands. But 
they were on the verge of a family feud be- 
cause several people wanted a certain chair 
in the house, which the dealer immediately 
recognized as a reproduction. So it goes. 
And the moral of this is that the collector 
buying from the individual must trust no 
judgment but his own. 


A Too Persistent Purchaser 


Good old stuff is often found in charitable 
institutions of long standing which have 
received the discards of our grandparents. 
But if you buy here, do not think it is all a 
matter of sweet charity. Sometimes on 
boards are those who are ready to have and 
to hold. A collector discovered a Charles 
II chair, good of its type, but in a tottery 
state of disrepair, and heretofore considered 
worthless to the institution. The collector 
was asked what he would pay, as he later 
found, in order to establish the price for 
some member of the board. He offered 
more than the other person expected to 
pay, bought the chair and took it with him; 
but in spite of his overgenerosity by which 
the institution profited, he is still being 
criticized. 

No matter how much you want a thing, 
you must realize that there is a point be- 
yond which you cannot bring pressure—or 
you kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Persisting beyond human endurance some- 
times so infuriates the owner that he will 
do anything rather than let you have the 
coveted piece. Lately I have heard of two 
cases of this reaction. A gardener who had 
reticence and pride and who liked, above 
all things, being let alone, was fairly be- 
sieged by a man who wanted a rain-washed 
sofa that stood on the gardener’s cottage 
porch. 


Every day the man passed that way in - 


his car, and each time he saw the sofa he 
wanted it more keenly. Day by day his 
offer rose higher. 

Finally the gardener said quietly, ‘‘ When 
you come tomorrow you will know.” No 
sooner had the motor disappeared than he 
dragged the sofa to the back yard, chopped 
it up and set fire to it. He returned and lit 
his pipe. “Now,” he said to his wife, “I 
can smoke in peace.” 

This happened in Massachusetts, but 
coal-black Crazy Jane, who lived in a small 
Louisiana town, had something of the same 
psychology. In spite of being recognized 
as rather half-witted, Crazy Jane, as she 
was called, possessed a true genius for cook- 
ing hot waffles and rice and fried chicken. 
When she was taken ill, a guest of her 
mistress, who had both a kind heart and 
the antique mania, went to take the old 
darky hot broths and white bread, after 
the fashion of good ladies in Southern 
towns. Doubled up in bed, with her 


headkerchief discarded, ashen-faced and 
shriveled, was poor Jane. 

But the bed on which she lay was a four- 
poster of such flutings and turnings and 
carvings that the antique enthusiast all but 
envied the bedridden. She made daily 
increasing offers for the bed, finally suggest- 
ing eighty dollars, an amount so inconceiv- 
able to Jane that she was consumed with 
suspicion and completely dazed by the 
whole proceeding. She mustered super- 
human energy and dragged the'bed out bit 
by bit, then burned it to ashes. 

“Law, chile,” she said, ‘‘you doan’ b’lieb 
ole Jane gwine lib in no house all by herselp 
wid’ uh ole bed what bin hoodooed? Some- 
body sho’ cas’ de ebil eye, else how come 
she take on so "bout dat bed? Tank de 
Lawd, dey ain’ nuthin’ lef’ ’cep’ de smoke!”’ 

Why wonder that stupid individuals 
make mistakes when dealers of long stand- 
ing disagree about the authenticity of cer- 
tain pieces and each advances sound 
arguments? A firm known internationally 
for antiques and art objects was recently 
sued by an irate customer to whom the 
head of the concern had sold as antiques 
six chairs for five thousand dollars; it paid 
the company to settle out of court. Even 
museums are not immune from error. Here 
let me say that an infallible proof of an 
antique’s genuineness is the dealer’s willing- 
ness to take it back, for if it is all right he 
knows it will increase in value. 

New dealers are not equipped by magic 
with knowledge, and the country is full of 
these. One such told me in all seriousness 
that a daguerreotype case was a patch box. 
But often while they are tooth cutting, the 
clever buyer picks up a bargain. As they 
learn, they resell to those who know less, 
for what is one man’s trash is another man’s 
treasure. If you doubt this, only look at 
the eager faces flattened against the win- 
dow while milady, in the name of charity, 
prepares her discards for the ubiquitous 
rummage sale. 

Let collectors beware of the glib-tongued 
dealer whose chief stock in trade is pedi- 
grees, and who makes them while you wait: 

“You like those candlesticks? Well, 
madam, they have an interesting history. 
They are the only ones that burned during 
the siege of Fort Moultrie. . That 
mirror with the eagle? If you are consider- 
ing that, let me tell you—they wouldn’t like 
it generally known, but it came from the 
old W- t family.” 


Cash-and-Carry Collectors 


Increasing demand for the truly good, 
and the decreasing supply, daily creates new 
difficulties for the dealer. Some resort to 
enhancing the value of their stuff by as- 
suming the dealer-collector pose: 

“You really like that Windsor settle? 
Well, no wonder. It is a fine piece, part of 
my private collection.” 

But it becomes a bit less private when 
the customer has been tweaked into offer- 
ing a very high price. Some dealers tuck 
attractive pieces in musty dark corners and 
gently lead the collector on to the joy of 
discovery. For it is well known that all 
collectors love to say, “‘ This is a little piece 
I found.” Pandering to this weakness, one 
of the New York shops has hurled against 
its window glass a kaleidoscopic jumble 
which immediately rouses one’s sporting 
blood. 

One clever and dishonest woman dealer 
first builds up confidence in a prospective 
customer by telling him a string of tales 


about how other dealers fool all the people, ° 


all the time: 

“Yes, these scones are reproductions, 
though R’s sells them for originals. You 
thought this little candle stand was old? 
Well, I must tell you that you are 
wrong a 

In the end you feel that she is the one 
trustworthy dealer in the wide, wide world. 
Then she sells you a faked mirror, taking 
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pains to point out the restored parts. You 
leave all in a glow after a visit to this at- 
tractive woman, and you clutch to your 
heart the fake mirror. 

“Good-by,” she calls. “I know you'll 
love it—and be sure to bring your friends.” 

Treasures are sometimes lost if you don’t 
pay immediately. She or he who hesitates 
paves the way for someone who offers more, 
and there follows a long-winded tale of 
explanation. 

One woman who collects abroad invari- 
ably carries everything with her. Need- 
less to say, her collection is of the smaller 
objects—Battersea boxes, pocket sundials, 
samplers, tea-caddy spoons, snuff boxes, 
and so on. She makes a traveling pack 
horse of herself, and assistant pack horses 
of her family, but she lands triumphantly, 
saying, ‘‘See my Hepplewhite bird cage? 
All the way from London Town!” She 
neither loses what she buys nor has substi- 
tutes shipped to her. 


Pinch Hitting for Father Time 


In Paris, one genuine old chair is some- 
times divided into twelve parts. Each 
part is put in a reproduction and the fin- 
ished product labeled old. 

For such reasons the consular invoice 
necessary to the shipper makes fine dis- 
tinction between “‘antique”’ and “‘restored 
antique.”’ In packing for shipment, if your 


- Breton chest has a new end, a conscientious 


dealer, and one who is anxious to avoid 
trouble, will remove the restored part and 
box it separately, vouching only for the age 
of the other. 

In the gentle art of faking, American 
cabinetmakers are becoming daily more 
expert, and following right along in the 
footsteps of the Italians. Old wood of 
every variety is sought as if it had the 
value of precious jewels; railroad ties, an- 
cient docks and windmills are pressed into 
active service, and new wood is buried in 
mud or manure to age it. Sun and shower 
are invoked to beat down upon it; and 
when the whole face of the earth has been 
scoured, they look in the waters under the 
earth, and bring up long-sunken ships of 
wood, delightfully weathered and yet pre- 
served from rotting by the action of salt 
water. 

The inimitable patina has proved quite 
imitable. The soft glowing polish, which 
only time and care of loving hands for 
generations was supposed to give, is now 
achieved in the back workshop. Clumsy 
pieces, by turning and carving, are made 
graceful in a few days. Plain pieces are 
glorified with carving and the sharp new 
edges rubbed down with whiting. Stain 
pretends to change the cheapest wood into 
the finest; heavy bedposts lose weight and 
become light and slender, as if rejuvenated 
to an earlier period by some magic-working 
antifat. 

As to how much repair work is legitimate, 
no two collectors agree. Assuredly the 
overrestored piece has lost both zsthetic 
and market value. Obviously in a fair 
state of repair, it more nearly approximates 
its original condition than in a state of re- 
pulsive dilapidation. 

In the future one of the most important 
problems for the buyer of furniture will be 
that of fine pieces conscientiously made 
thirty to seventy-five years ago as correct 
copies of earlier periods. Now these pieces, 
even to their owners, have many of the ear- 
marks of the real thing, and sometimes stray 
into the antique auction sale. 

The canny buyer who escapes the rocks 
of shop and home buying sometimes runs 
aground on the shoals of the auction room. 
Between Scylla and Charybdis, he steers a 
difficult course. It was at a recent pre- 
auction exhibit that a puzzled group of 
auction hounds gathered around a certain 
corner cupboard. They were patting the 
edges of fluted pilasters, pinching the flames, 
sniffing at the brasses and fingering the 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS 
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PRESIDENT 
and 


GENERAL 
MANAGER 


require 
results, 


T IS the owners of business and 

the higher executives who, in 
the final analysis, bear the brunt 
of troubles that follow figure in- 
accuracies. If the 


MONROE 


HicH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


only protected your business 
against figure losses,its need would 
be amply justified. But it does 
this and more. It handles every 
phase of figure-work demanded 
by any business office or store, 
with SPEED and ECONOMY 
that are comparable only with its 
unfailing ACCURACY. 


The Monroe—a development of 
fifty years—is truly unique in its 
field for quality of materials and 
precision construction. The result 
is a performance which has made 
its choice inevitable by thousands 
of firms, of every type and scope 
of business, all over the world. 


Whether you are responsible for 
a nation-wide organization or a 
local office, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate the Monroe. You can 
do it now without expense. Your 
name and address on a postcard 
to us puts a MONROE in your 
hands for FREE TRIAL. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Monroe Machines and Service are available in 


All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME 
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butterfly shelves; but still they couldn’t 
decide. Sitting over in one corner and 
stroking his long beard was an old cabinet- 
maker whostrongly resembled Father Time. 
Like Br’er Rabbit, he laid low and said 
nothin’. Finally he could resist no longer. 

He beckoned to me and whispered tri- 
umphantly, ‘Yes, it’s catalogued as an 
original from the estate of A . I made 
it for that family fifty years ago when I 
first set up shop. Now the family really 
think it’s old and gave their affidavit. 
Pretty good copy, eh?” 

But the good copy was in the end with- 
drawn from the sale. 

It is in the midst of the glamour and 
excitement of hectic bidding that the novice 
completely loses his head and buys the 
dogs—disearded trash that collectors and 
dealers have weighed and found wanting 
either in quality or authenticity. Soft 
lights and taupe velvet curtains give 
glamour to mediocre and miserable stuff, 
and certain habitués of auction rooms have 
more leisure than intelligence to apply to 
this favorite of indoor sports. They run up 
the prices as if they were dealers bidding up 
their own stuff. When an auctioneer points 
a firm finger at them or rivets an eye, they 
become clay in his hands. The drone of his 
voice fairly mesmerizes them—‘‘Seventy— 
seventy—seventy—going at seventy! Do 
I hear a bid for seventy-five? Mrs. G, the 
bid is against you; are you going to lose a 
fine quilt for a few dollars? Where will you 
ever get another with a flowered chintz 
border like this? Seventy-five—eighty!”’ 
Mrs. G nods her head and down comes the 
hammer. 


houses, restaurants, opium dens and a joss 
house in time; these to cater to the Chi- 
nese cooks and sailors off the packet ships 
that berthed along Water Street and traded 
to the Orient. Later, when the anti- 
Chinese agitation drove many of their 
countrymen from California, they came to 
New York by the hundred and augmented 
the small original colony. 

Tom Lee, as the head of the most power- 
ful tong in Chinatown in 1890, was ruler of 
the New York Chinese. He was a member 
and a power of Tammany Hall. He was the 
only Chinaman to have a vote. I have seen 
him on the Timothy D. Sullivan outings 
and chowders to Donnelly’s Grove up the 
river, coming aboard the boat with guard 
and retinue and accompanied by his own 
Chinese jazz orchestra, and holding court 
aboard as a viceroy to Timothy D. 

Tom Lee was also the Lee Shubert of the 
Chinese theater in New York. It paid him 
tribute, and his tong were the supporters of 
the drama there. Tom Lee, at the time 
I knew him, was a middle-aged, small, 
suave, dignified celestial with a scanty mus- 
tache and chin beard like Li Hung Chang. 
He not only resembled, except in stature 
and girth, this great warrior and statesman 
of the Flowery Kingdom, but he was of Li 
Hung’s tong and was his New York repre- 
sentative as well. 


Tom Lee, Mayor of Chinatown 


Tom Lee lived in a brownstone mansion 
off Lenox Avenue in One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh Street. A policeman was 
on post on that block day and night. 
Every day, an hour before noon, Tom Lee’s 
closed carriage drove into Mott Street and 
halted in front of the Chinese Masonic 
Building. His Chinese guard would first 
emerge, and then a policeman would cross 
over and stand by, and the coast being 
clear, the Chinese Mayor of Chinatown, as 
the papers called him, attired in a conven- 
tional gray business suit and a derby hat, 
would slip into an opened door that quickly 
slammed behind him. If you had audience 
with him later, you would find him in his 
Oriental-furnished and silk-draped lair in 
the gorgeous dress of a first-rank mandarin. 


Tile BOQ 


EVENING POST 


She says to the drowsy stranger in the 
next chair, “‘Do you think that is high for 
an old quilt when you really want it?” 

“Was it dollars or cents?’’ the other 
yawns. 

Collectors should beware of raising prices 
by bids on really good pieces and should 
never be lured into buying too cheaply. 

““To overpay ruins the collector’s repu- 
tation for intelligence; to underpay the 
owner destroys his pleasure in possession. 
But to buy something which necessitates a 
disproportionate amount of repair is like 
buying a tail and then buying an expensive 
dog to go with the tail,’’ says the Phila- 
delphia collector of ivories, rugs and Amer- 
icana to whom I referred before. 


Expensive Hodgepodge 


“Once upon a time, I bought a chair 
covered with hideous red calico, lacking a 
seat and boasting one rickety rocker. The 
grain of the walnut and the beautiful arms 
seemed to me irresistible, and later wefound 
the dirt-covered label of William Savery. 
That time it paid; and again when under the 
golden-oak stain and the fringe that some 
vandal had hung around the seats of two 
apparently Hepplewhite chairs, I discovered 
that they had atruly beautiful decoration of 
forget-me-nots in blue-and-old-ivory enamel. 

“Tn both these cases the repairs were 
superficial. But never buy a piece in such 
shape that when you have finished spend- 
ing a large amount on repairs, you have 
really an expensive hodgepodge. You have 
achieved neither a good investment nor 
personal satisfaction. Long ago in Boston 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


It was Tom Lee who made the subtle 
comment as to haste without purpose, so 


often quoted since. This occurred when the © 


first Subway had not been long completed. 
He was being escorted from his home by 
way of the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street Subway station to attend a recep- 
tion at City Hall. He was told he might 
take a jammed express or go by a local train 
and have a seat. 

His escort explained, “If we go on the 
express, we will save seven minutes.” 

“What will we do with them?”’ replied 
Tom Lee. 

When the great Li Hung Chang, Viceroy 
of China and its Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, visited New York in 1896, and was 
taken in state to lay a wreath on General 
Grant’s temporary tomb—the two warrior 
rulers had been friends—it was Tom Lee 
who so angered the police force of New 
York on that occasion. With a wave of his 
hand, he summoned four extremely re- 
luctant cops to bear the celestial statesman 
in his palanquin. 

Li Hung Chang ceremoniously laid the 
wreath on the tomb, and then the enraged 
but grimly silent quartet of cops had to 
bear him by hand in the palanquin back to 


. his carriage. 


He was perfectly able to walk, but this 
was face. 

At the banquet in Chinatown that night, 
Tom Lee, in reply to Li Hung Chang’s 
reciting the honor done him, said—and 
truthfully—‘‘Your Sublime and Mighty 
Excellency, those policemen only live in the 
hope that they may ere long have the proud 
privilege of laying a wreath upon your 
tomb in turn.” 

Tom Lee ruled Chinatown for twenty 
years or more without a rival. Then arose 
a new leader of another tong. His name was 
Mock Duck. By his efforts bold he had 
risen high in the Hip-Sings in San Fran- 
cisco. Then the Subtle Ones ordained that 
Mock Duck should be sent to New York 
to wrest, in whole or part, the gambling and 
opium protection tribute that the Le-Ong 
Tongs had long monopolized. 

Murder stalked abroad in Chinatown. 
Hatchet men slew one another in dark hall- 
ways, there were assassinations by knife 
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I bought a Hepplewhite settee 
wood, as brittle and fragile as it y 
tiful. Repair it as I might, every t 
friend sat on it, I feared a comy 
lapse. If he leaned back and y; 
thought all was lost. Finally I shi 
troublesome piece off to auction.” 

Country auction sales now offer 
pitfalls as those in the cities. D 
yourself into thinking that bees 
rattle a hundred miles or more in 
over rough country roads you w 
want or gain easy possession of wh 
you there. However truly 
ting, you will find that city 
factory-made reproductions h 
just as far as you to be among = 
Chauffeurs and limousines are p 
the fields with trucks of bearded 
hand men and junkshop keepe 
wealthy man who buys indiserj 
will often go to a country sale fora 
day’s jaunt when he could not 
spare the time from arduous wint 
the city. He has as his slogan, “ 
that one I saw in the American 
the Metropolitan.’”’ He falls with 
of us. 

But do not think for an instant 
the falls in the whole wide world ¢ 
the thrill of the hunt or make colle 
whit less absorbing an avocation. 
lector, like every true sportsma 
‘earn to meet with triumph and 
and treat those two impostors 
same.’”’ On with the chase! Pick 
up after one fall, and be ready t 
headlong into another at any 
But never, never tell! 


ERY WAS IN BLOOM — 


" 
and gun on the streets in broad | 
Arrests were made, but —_ 
courts could seldom obtain | 
even when oaths were | 
dialects while the blood of white 
ritualistically slain, was os 
moniously. 

One night a band of Mock Du 
men entered the Chinese Thea 
opened up a fusillade. A half doze) 
Lee’s tong were killed, ascore were 
And Mock Duck—where — he d 
this? 

Why, he was blocks away .. { 
of the Mulberry Street poliee 
conversing affably with two pik 
his acquaintance. i | 


Salt 
Chuck Connors’ Hango 


That was the end of Tom 
Theater, but the wholesalesla' 
the city. The newspapers th 
many Hall sent edicts to 
Police Headquarters. 
given the third degree. 
the highest court in New Y 
called upon by all concerned 

Compromises were effecte 
made concessions. Mock Duc 
loose without a stain upon h 
A great peace banquet was hi 
town, attended by both facti 
sided over by Judge Foster, W 
most profound impression. — 

From the joss house, f ro 
quarters of the Chinese SL 
from the lodge of the Chi 
from the pungent scents of C 
clamor and its color, we ste 
Bowery and to that dark an 
of grimy white men, Barney ] 
at Pell Street. It is notable for 
save that, as you could find Tom 1 
lair at the lodge of the Chinese 
here you could find Chuck cam 

Chuck Connors was the 
Bowery was Chuck. Of all its ¢ 
self-expression, and they were 
interesting, he, more than all, le 
upon the Bowery, as the Bo' 
its mark upon him. b. 

(Continued on Page 8 y 
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Low-cost Transportation 


eAnnouncing the 


STAR SIX 


4 To all who seek modern low-cost transportation in a six- 

é cylinder car, we offer the Star Six as an example of pro- 
| gress in the design and construction of fine automobiles. 
| Employing all the well-known superior features of 

the Star chassis plus an L-head type, six cylinder motor 
Fr of 40 brake horsepower and Hayes-Hunt bodies of 
re strictly modern design, construction and equipment, 

» the Star Six deserves the careful consideration of the 
motoring public. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 
General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout United States and Canada 


PRICES STAR SIX STAR FOUR STAR FOUR 

A cS ial Chassis $425 Cc e $675 

ag. be Lansing, gomiens E eed Touring)! The .cooe§525 Coach $695 

Mich. Coach $880 Roadster $525 Sedan $775 
(Shown above) Coupster $595 


ore Power and Superior Quality 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

George Washington Connors was born 
and reared in Mott Street, of good hard- 
working Irish parents. His sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Miller, a most respected matron 
of the Bronx, speaks fondly of him to this 
day as Georgie. His brother James assured 
me that the most famous member of the 
family got his nickname as a newsboy be- 
cause he was continually bumming out— 
those were Brother James’ very words—and 
making his meals by cooking chucksteak 
on a stick over trash fires in the street. 
First his fellow gamins called him Chuck- 
steak Connors. In due time they shortened 
the pseudonym to Chuck. 

Chuck Connors was a stockily built, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired young fellow in 
1890. A beloved vagabond, a mimic, a 
raconteur par excellence. He had been a 
newsboy, a street Arab, a harrier of the 
Chinese—known to their Occidental neigh- 
bors, the Irish especially, as monks. 

Chuck Connors flourished in the Bowery 
and its environs all his careless years. At 
fifteen he was an engaging loafer, a clog 
dancer and singer of Irish songs betimes in 
the theatorium of the Gayety Dime Mu- 
seum. Then he became a semiprofessional 
lightweight fighter and won consistently 
till he was twenty-five. A succession of de- 
feats, because he did-not keep in condition, 
turned him from the ring. 

Then he fell in love and went to work. 
He got a job firing the dinky steam locomo- 
tives that hauled the L trains in those 
times. He married Annie Harrison, his 
beloved, a wistful slip of a blond girl. She 
thought to stir his ambition and educate 
him, but by the time she had him reading 
well and writing fairly, though careless of 
his capital letters, Annie died of consump- 
tion. 

The story of Chuck’s regeneration was 
engrossingly related in Owen Kildare’s once 
best-seller novel of the Bowery, My Mamie 
Rose. Arnold Daly made a play of it. In 
the leading réle, he made up as and imi- 
tated the mannerisms of Chuck Connors. 
Last year My Mamie Rose was done as a 
motion picture, screen-titled The Fool’s 
Highway. The leading player in this fea- 
ture film counterfeited the semblance of 
Chuck Connors too. 


The Volunteer Fireman 


Chuck was a type—the type. All other 
Bowery boys imitated him. With no sem- 
blance of Chuck’s costume, his mannerisms 
or his slang, Bowery boys had been known 
in life, in the newspapers, on the stage and 
in song and story for upwards of a hundred 
years. But the original type—and you 
will see it pictured in old Harper’s and Les- 
lie’s weeklies—of the Bowery boy of the 
pre-Connorian period, was a six-foot genial 
ruffian, with an Uncle Sam chin whisker. 
He wore a battered plug hat, his trousers 
in his boots, chewed tobacco and whittled 
a shingle on the street corners. In short, 
the type of the native American as London 
Punch still pictures him. 

This Bowery boy was primarily a volun- 
teer fireman. When the fire alarm sounded 
he grabbed an empty barrel from the near- 
est grocery store, and if it wasn’t empty he 
emptied it. Then he ran to the fire plug 
nearest the burning building, turned the 
barrel over the fire plug and sat on it until 
the engine company he belonged to ap- 
peared upon the scene. Until his own fire 
company came that Bowery boy heroically 
defended that fire plug against all assaults, 
single or en masse, made upon him by mem- 
bers of rival companies arriving with or 
without their rope-drawn hand pump ma- 
chines. 

It was in 1888 that Chuck Connors ut- 
terly destroyed this traditional character 
and created the entirely new one in his own 
image. With the publicity and popularity 
accorded Chuck’s creation, the old-time 
Bowery boy with his whiskers, his whittled 
shingle, his trousers in his boots, disap- 
peared from mortal ken—as dead as Bill 
Pool, the last of his ilk of rough-and- 
tumble fighter, volunteer fireman, political 
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ruffian; the New York draft riots of the 
Civil War being about the final conspicuous 
manifestation of this genus. 

But at least this type of Bowery boy had 
been genuine as well as indigenous through 
and through. On the other hand, Chuck 
Connors’ concept was partly synthetic and 
partly founded on the London coster- 
monger. 

After Annie Harrison died, Chuck Con- 
nors was shanghaied by a Water Street 
crimp. When he awoke from the effects of 
the drugged whisky he was on a British 
steamer bound for London, signed as a fire- 
man. Chuck promptly deserted in London 
and spent two weeks in Whitechapel. He 
was intrigued by the costermongers, their 
dress and tricks and manners. When he re- 
turned to his native shores he habilitated 
him in a modification of the more con- 
servative of coster costumes. 

Chuck knew the Bowery would never ac- 
cept him or anyone else in the full class- 
conscious costermonger holiday attire of 
velveteen and pearlies—the rows of buttons 
down the trousers seam, the rows of buttons 
on the peaked cap, the rows of buttons on 
the low-cut plaid waistcoat, or the gay silk 
neckerchief. Chuck had his tailor construct 
for him a hybrid sailor-ashore and cos- 
termonger costume—blue, wide-bottomed 
trousers, a blue-cloth, square-cut pea-jacket 
with a double row of the very largest size 
dark pearl buttons; beneath this a blue 
flannel shirt, a sailor’s silk scarf. 


A Go-zas:You:Please Actor 


Chuck attempted a costermonger’s cap, 
conservatively pearl-buttoned, with this 
costume. But he was only to wear it for 
twenty minutes and two blocks. The 
Bowery rose against it, enraged. Chuck 
saved himself, but not the cap. The 
Bowery wore derbies only. Chuck went to 
Spellman and gave specifications for the 
low-crown style he was to wear all the days 
of his pilgrimage thereafter. 

His novel attire, his expressive slang, his 
fund of stories, his homely philosophical 
observations of the slums and his rugged 
vigor in it all, gained for him the interest 
and even friendship of all he came in con- 
tact with. Chuck Connors, of the Bowery, 
had arrived; his personality was to become 
a tradition. 

He played himself in melodrama when 
he would, was a manager of lesser prize 
fighters in a small way. He was sought 
after as guide to Chinatown and the 
Bowery and was more than satisfactory. 
Unless sight-seers had been ciceroned by 
Chuck, they suspected they hadn’t seen the 
half of it. Chuck was copy for the news- 
papermen, they were his friends; for Chuck, 
with all his faults, was always interesting, 
always on the level. 

The Chuck Connors Ball at Tammany 
Hall was a yearly event which the news- 
papers covered fully. When advertising it, 
Chuck coolly published the name of every 
notable New Yorker—he knew them all 
and they all knew him—among his patrons. 
None of them protested, many of them 
attended. Then, under the colored calcium 
lights, Chuck in all his glory would lead out 
the Rummager or the Truck—the reasons 
these ladies were so called are obvious— 
the ball was opened and the badged nota- 
bles grabbed a Bowery girl in turn and joy 
was unconfined. 

As an actor, Chuck was himself and ex- 
cellent as such; but he had a profound con- 
tempt for the exigencies of the drama that 
compel actors to say and do the same 
things in the same place at cue. He would 
persistently speak new dialogues and in- 
troduce new business impromptu, and so 
cause the other actors to go up in their 
lines. 

““You’re a lot of cuckoos, saying de same 
t’ing an’ doin’ de same t’ings all de time,”’ 
he would loudly protest. 

Nor could he be depended upon to show 
up at the theater if there was a Bowery ball 
or a prize fight at hand, or if he met with 
congenial friends. He also had a discon- 
certing way of calling over the footlights to 
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acquaintances in the audience and inviting 
them up on the stage to participate in the 
barroom or dance-hall scenes. 
““Come on, bo!’’ he would shout. 
real beer and plenty of it!” 
He liked best to sit in Barney Flynn’s 
place and tell cockney, Chinese, Yiddish, 


“e It’s 


German and especially Irish stories of the’ 


tenements. Particularly was he graphic in 
describing scenes of his childhood in the 
Connors ménage; tales of his old tad of a 
father, of his shrewd and devoted mother. 

Chuck composed and sang his own songs: 


My Pearl she has a golden curl, 
She has a stylish strut; 

She wears the cutest bonnet 
Upon her little nut. j 

Oh, Pearlie is my girlie, 
But, tut, tut, tut! 


Chuck had his misadventures too. Fora 
while he had a,Chinese boy protégé named 
Sam Yip whom he was developing into a 
boxer. He brought him around to see me 
at the old Biograph studios in the early 
days of moving pictures. Chuck’s idea was 
that a fight between him and the Chinese 
boy would be a big money-maker in the 
mutoscopes or penny-in-the-slot peep-show 
moving pictures. 

“T’ll make a mess of the monk,” said 
Chuck, “‘and then all you need to do to cop 
de coin is to put a sign on the machines in 
the penny arcades: Drop in a Penny and 
See Chuck Connors Knocking Out Sam 
Yip, the Champion Lightweight of China.” 

The minute bout was staged before the 
camera with ring and seconds. But Sam 
Yip lost his temper when Chuck started to 
bash him about, and as an unexpected 
climax to the picture he knocked Chuck 
cold for the count at the end of the round. 

‘“The monks was always bad luck to me,” 
said Chuck when we brought him to and he 
had conferred angrily aside with his pro- 
tégé. ‘‘Whatcha t’ink, dat Chink was will- 
ing to take five berries, and now he wants 
me to split fifty-fifty to take the picture 
over and do it right, wit’ me knocking him 
out.” 

Chuck was getting twenty dollars and he 
had to divide it. The second bout, in which 
Sam Yip permitted his knock-out, is still a 
standard attraction in the coin mutoscopes. 

Not because Chuck was mercenary did 
he protest, but, as he explained, ten dollars 
was too much money to give a monk, even 
for a murder. 


Did Brodie Take a Chance? 


Chuck had the gift of gab in song and 
story, but was not able—or at least never 
endeavored—to put it on paper. At his 
wake, his sister told me he had been writing 
his life and adventures for a year, and from 
his manuscript David Belasco was to make 
a play. I helped her search through his 
meager belongings as the motley mourners 
around his bier bewailed him. But there 
was no scrap to attest that poor Chuck had 
ever scribbled a line. 

Steve Brodie’s story in its beginnings was 
much the same as that of Chuck Connors, 
save that Steve jumped into fame off the 
Brooklyn Bridge where several before him 
had died in the attempt, or at least was 
credited with the desperate deed. 

Whether Brodie took the chance, risking 
his life by that dreadful drop to the dark- 
ling waters of the East River for fame and 
fortune, or whether it was a fake, a pub- 
licity stunt, cunningly planned and care- 
fully executed, is a matter of opinion. The 
world at large believed, a pessimistic few 
were always skeptical. A body was seen to 
fall as loud cries were heard from the river 
side. A head emerged from the water, a 
panting man was drawn into a boat. The 
cynics said a dummy was thrown from the 
bridge and that Brodie, a splendid swim- 
mer, dived underwater from beneath a pier, 
for a hundred feet and more toward the 
spot where the weighted dummy sank. 

Which story is true I do not know, but I 
was present in the gorge of Niagara two 
years later when Brodie, in a rubber suit, 
was scheduled to swim the rapids. He 


would not release his hold dis 
helpers held alongshore, and af 
minutes of this he screamed to | 
out; and he lay sobbing on the 
shore, for it was bitter weather, a 
for a drop of whisky. ¢ 
“T was kilt with the cold or Yd 
it!’’ he kept repeating. 
He was a shrewd showman, wa 
He was always merry and bright 
this bleak day when he sg 
screamed by the icy, roaring y va 
rapids of Niagara. ; 
Knowing him well, and even 
greatly, I for one can never bi 
that Brodie took a chance. 
In the days of Steve Brodie 
when he lived in style, he persis 
fered a fine home to his mothe 
or in a nice apartment of her 
he refused to pay her rent ¢ 
evicted with her few belongings, 
on the sidewalk moaning and wai 
then along came Steve. 
“Now, mother, will you. 
decent place and a good nei 
he asked. 
“T will not!” she declared s 
I can’t have me own old home w 
ried my man and where you 
die on the streets for all I’ll 
else, my lad.”’ 


Brodie’s Way to Wealt 


m4 
And then she wailed and wept 
neighbors gathered round decla 
shame it was she should be trea’ 
Steve had her little sticks of fi 
ried back into her three rooms, 
stove for her and made her a px 
black tea. 
‘And the divil fly way wid y 
she said. “‘ But I’ll never go aw: 
till I’m waked and carried out. 
Steve Brodie had no f 
than an engagement as a di 
traction when he jumped— 
jump—off the bridge. It may 
he was well aware of the value 
notices. On his dime-museum 
he would do publicity swimm 
ing feats, weather permitting 
being within reason. But th 
edly offered large sums to lea 
ence of witnesses from the Bro 
he would only shake his hea 
done it oncet!”’ 
He was a stocky, dark-eyed, de 
pleasant-looking fellow with 
complexion. He was fastidi 
his personal appearance and 
came a prosperous man and @ 
acter. He patterned his atti 
characters of the Bowery tha 
vied as a boy—Owney Geog 
Hill and John McGurk. E 
clothes, faultlessly fine whi 
cravats and big diamonds 
them. Diamonds on his pl 
fingers, diamonds down h 
Poor Chuck Connors had n 
in all his life. But Steve Bro 
well-dressed man has the a 
was a money-maker, thrifty, 
all these things Chuck Con 
notion. 
The retirement from publi 
the Newsboy, after he had 
killed a weak-hearted oppone 
fight, had the producers of the: 
drama that had been writte 
looking for anotherstar. T 
He was famous, he was sm 
had set him up in a saloon, W: 
gether with his theatrical e 
Steve Brodie was to wax rich. — 
The producers of the melo 
upon Brodie. The canny 
need and his opportunity. H 
the Newsboy, to take a sma 
was worth anything to these 
melodrama, he was worth § 
himself. He asked an astol 
and declared himself in on the 
show. 
‘“Can you act?”’ he was 
(Continued on Pagé 
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yn’t I!’’ he replied confidently. 
you heard me spiel on the dime- 
atforms? Don’t you know I was 
best singer and dancer at the 
ents at the Newsboys’ Lodging 
: Brace Memorial, on Duane 
Park Row? Can I act? I can 


ould act. At least he could act 
i for a Bowery melodrama; and 
jtood on the scenic Brooklyn 
shouted, ‘‘I’ll save the girl!’ 
id, closing his eyes from the 
rock salt upthrown to simulate 
sing to the roadway of Brooklyn 
n that mighty leap, the house 
‘rocked. Nor would the audi- 
ntent until he came before the 
| bowed to the tumult, though 
ough, for all his leaping into the 
's a dustbin. 

't out on the road in the money- 
lodrama, Steve would stand in 
bar and drink with the flattered 
‘that thronged the place. He 
hey paid. But he was careful of 
‘ink. It would have been better 
'r, in spite of his care, if he had 
|. a single drop save the one that 
}:mous—the drop from Brooklyn 
|: took flats of beer—that is, beer 
glass and mostly foam. 

of the cash register was music to 
thrifty Steve. He told me that 
count of what it brought him a 
|2 took his flats at the expense of 
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ought he was temperate. 
unk, and he was not standing in 
joar drinking flats for more than 
fof the year. But death lurked 
dats of beer; he died of diabetes 
as thirty-five. 

stom fell off, Steve would do 
tio get his name in the papers. 
le first superlative publicity 
(er met. To newspapermen he 
isy, hospitality, generosity— 
' Steve Brodie was known to be 
had to turn himself around a 
i; a wrench, but he’d offer to 
ven give—money to newspaper- 
«would enter into any sort- of 
jirance or take part in anything 
(make newspaper notice for him. 
('t get good notices, he’d be glad 
ones. 


\l From Carrie Nation 


aething about me—say I’m a 
yj am a faker, that I never even 
1a curbstone; say anything so 
y name!”’ he would cry. ‘‘I’ll 
anything! For when a story 
about me, the hayseeds and 
t-seers come flocking in by 


‘tion, the saloon smasher, in her 
é brought to Brodie’s saloon by a 
lan, her famous hatchet in her 
15teve, with his bonny ways, his 
7ance, his smiling gift of unctu- 
_ overcame the destructive in- 
he lady combatant of rum and 
) Steve assured her that he in- 
\it the booze business, close his 
evote his ill-gotten gains to 
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large roll of bills from his 
aid, “‘Mrs. Nation, here is a 
lars which I will gladly turn 
‘to help you carry on your 


ed, but refused it. 

1” insisted the cunning Brodie. 
(oreign missions, poor ministers, 
/urches, temperance societies!”’ 
fiaid no, let Mr. Brodie con- 
fioney himself; she would send 
good causes. But it softened 
mplacable lady from Kansas. 
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“You are a good man at heart,” she said. 
“And you are a young man, Mr. Brodie. 
I am glad to see you realize the error of 
your ways in coining the tears of drunkards’ 
wives and children into money in this hell 
hole. You may yet be saved, for you see 
the light.” 


The tears stood in Steve’s eyes. He be-— 


lieved it all himself for the moment. He 
had not permitted one drop of liquor to be 
sold while the saloon-smashing crusader 
from Kansas was in his place. She with- 
drew, after giving him a hearty handshake 
and saying she would pray for him. But 
ten minutes later the tears came to his eyes 
again. This time copiously. 

“Hully gee!’’ he cried aghast. “‘What a 
sucker I was to salve that old battle-ax, and 
I thought I was smart! Why look, if I had 
roughed her, she might have smashed the 
dump! I could get another lot of that junk 
she might have broken up and all the booze 
she might have spilled and scattered for a 
couple of hundred dollars—and I would 
have got first-page newspaper stories that 
would have brought the spending suckers 
in here by the million all the days of my 
life!” 

It was the first and last time that Steve 
Brodie had overlooked a sure-fire publicity 
stunt. 

Much has béen said of the dime museums. 
They exist in a few towns in the West, but 
in New York they have wholly passed. 
They were all arranged alike, with three 
floors of attractions and entertainments. 
The patrons paid their dimes and went up 
to the top floor, or curio hall, first. Here 
were mummy mermaids, stuffed alligators, 
doubtful antiques, crude waxwork figures 
of celebrities and famous murderers, tab- 
leaux of a condemned man in the electric 
chair, the Downward Path or How Girls 
Go Wrong, and the like. 


All for a Dime, Folks! 


Here the lecture began on the even hour, 
every hour. The crowd followed the lec- 
turer to the floor below—the Hall of 
Human Curiosities. Here on platforms 
would be Madame Rosa, the bearded lady; 
Big Hannah, the fat woman; Billy Wells, 
the iron-skull man; George, the turtle boy; 
Jonathan Bass, the petrified man; Laloo, 
the Hindu Marvel; the Murray Midget 
Triplets; Eli Bowen, the armless wonder; 
the India-Rubber Boy; Jo-Jo, the Dog- 
Faced Man; Zip, the What Is It, and so on. 

There might also be glass spinners, mak- 
ing and selling their brittle souvenirs; ex- 
hibitionists such as Swipes the Newsboy; 
Steve Brodie, the Bridge Jumper Dare- 
Devil; and Bosco, the Snake Eater. All 
these, the lecturer announced repeatedly, 
would answer all proper questions, and 
had, he believed, their photographs for sale. 
Why this was only a matter of belief it is 
hard to say, for at the feet of each was a 
dozen or more of their graphic likenesses. 

The lecturer would make his spiel before 
each living exhibit in turn, and like Silas 
Wegg, he would invariably close with this 
lyrical epilogue: 


““Now you've seen our wonder wares, 
Next is the big show given downstairs. 
You'll see a drama most intense, 
The seats they'll cost you but five cents. 
Our star has long been known to fame ; 
Fanny Herring is her name! 
Yes, Fanny Herring gives below 
A drama laid in O-hi-o. 
As the heroine she’ll thwart her foes, 
Shoot the villain, and goodness knows 
She'll prove her lover guiltless of crime— 
Remember, a seat costs but half a dime!” 


Then the throng would be herded down 
the stairs to the little theater. Fanny Her- 
ring would then thwart her foes, shoot the 
villain and save her lover; the piano would 
crash, the curtain would drop, the big door 
to the street would be thrown open, letting 
in the light and air, and the ery would be, 
“All out!” 

The Bowery was flamboyant, but it could 
not be said to be wholly vicious. It was a 
conspicuous place and the reformer element 
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kept its eyes on it. True, there were ladies 
of the evening who resorted to its many 
saloon back-room dance halls and drank 
and waltzed with sailors and civilians. But 
no place was permitted to have paid women 
entertainers. No women in tights were 
allowed in any Bowery concert hall. This 
was the unwritten law. The Sullivans were 
interested in gambling houses, but were 
strongly against immorality. Big Florrie 
Sullivan, in particular, would personally 
raid any brothel opened in his district, 
smash the furniture, throw it into the street 
and beat and pound the male consorts of 
the inmates till they were cases for the 
hospital. 

In the concert and dance halls, there 
were at all times tireless piano players and 
singing waiters. Some of our best-known 
composers of popular songs, now prosper- 
ous figures of Broadway’s Tin Pan Alley, 
had their beginnings as long-distance piano 
professors in these resorts. 

Will H. Fox, of Gombossy’s, was the 
Bowery’s star piano player. He had a stunt 
of pounding the ivories in tune while wear- 
ing boxing gloves. In a grotesque upstand- 
ing wig, a real horseshoe as a scarfpin, and 
billed as Paddywhisky, Will Fox became a 
vaudeville star and forgot the Bowery and 
Gombossy’s. 


Trying to Short-Change Kellar 


A woman who may have seen better days 
in church choirs, burlesque or comic opera— 
they always claimed they had—might vol- 
unteer to oblige with a song. The songs 
she obliged with were always of the tender- 
est sentimentality, of home and mother and 
the simple virtues and fondest remem- 
brances—A Flower From My Angel Moth- 
er’s Grave, Silver Threads Among the 
Gold, Baby’s Left the Cradle for the Golden 
Shore, Take This Letter to My Mother, 
Her Father Turned Her Picture to the 
Wall, My Mother was a Lady, You Made 
Me What I Am Today, I Hope You’re 
Satisfied—but above all, the favored bal- 
lad that brought tears to the eyes of singer 
and audience was Just Tell Them That You 
Saw Me. 

When the Bowery was in bloom for me, 
the largest, the most notorious resort on 
the Bowery, was John McGurk’s, near 
First Street. Short-Change Charley, the 
head waiter at McGurk’s, had not been 
idly nicknamed. Of all the coin-palming 
experts of the Bowery, Short-Change Char- 
ley was the undisputed champion. He had 
been trained in his art as ticket seller with 
a circus. He could double a bill—making 
two out of one—or palm a silver dollar 
while paying one way, and double another 
bill and palm another big coin in politely 
correcting his first intentional mistake. 

He met his Waterloo when he essayed 
his legerdemain in short-changing on Kel- 
lar, the magician. 

Kellar off the stage, was a somewhat 
commonplace looking, bald-headed gentle- 
man—differing from his rival, the Great 
Herrmann, who was conspicuously Mephis- 
tophelian on and off. 

Kellar’s attraction was playing Miner’s 
People’s Theater, and after the show he ex- 
pressed a desire to see McGurk’s. I was one 
of the group that went with him. I said 
nothing of Short-Change Charley, but saw 
that we got a table on the latter’s station, 
anxious to observe what would happen 
when one expert palmer passed coin to an- 
other. 

As luck would have it, Kellar tendered a 
twenty-dollar bill‘in payment for a round 
of drinks. I saw the gleam of joy in Short- 
Change Charley’s eye. He passed back the 
money due, deftly doubling a dollar bill 
and palming a hard half dollar, as he counted 
the change into Kellar’s hand. 

“Excuse me, you’ve made a mistake,” 
said Kellar, realizing the waiter did not 
know who he was. 

Without counting the change or lookin 
at it, Kellar handed back the money, and 
in so doing he palmed a coin, the coin in this 
case being a silver dollar. Then Kellar 
made Short-Change Charley lay the money 
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down on the table. As the waiter did so, 
Kellar palmed another dollar and set up a 
demand for a proper accounting. 

Short-Change Charley turned pale and 
loudly protested he was innocent. McGurk, 
always on the lookout, in his shirt sleeves, 
came hurrying over. 

“This fellow is a thief, a pickpocket!” 
cried Kellar. ‘‘Look!” 

And from the various pockets of the 
astounded waiter, Kellar drew out stick- 
pins, gold watches and several diamond 
rings. Then he ran his hands in the waiter’s 
breast pocket under his apron and pulled 
out a flat Russia leather jewel case, which, 
when opened, was seen to be full of vividly 
gleaming opals. Kellar collected the finest 
black and fire opals all over the world, and 
always carried this case of the choicest, 
most valuable specimens in his collection 
with him. 

McGurk, in turn, was dumfounded. 
Then a patron at another table recognized 
Kellar and called out the name of the noted 
magician. 

““What’ll youse gents have?” said the 
relieved McGurk. ‘It’s somebody’s turn 
to treat.” 

Palpably it wasn’t McGurk’s turn, for we 
saw the grinning Short-Change Charley pay. 

One song heard no place on the Bowery 
save McGurk’s was the tough-waiter song: 


I Put HIM ON THE CHEESE 


A fresh guy came in the restaurant 

And ordered a kidney stew; 
‘And keep your fingers out,” he said, 
“And get on a hurry too!”’ 

He was looking for trouble, he wanted a row, 
Says I, ‘“‘ You might say please; 

Don’t get gay with your sassy play 
Or I'll put you on the cheese!” 


CHORUS 


‘Kick his slats in!” cried the gang, 

And quickly gathered round. 

I’m always perlite, I’m a favor-ite, 
They wouldn’t see me downed. 

The omnibus slipped me a pair of knucks, 
But I had no need of these ; 

I gave him a swipe with a piece of lead pipe, 
And it put him on the cheese! 


A Perpetual Carnival 


The popularity of this song was due to 
the fact that it was understood to be a 
recital of one of the earliest activities of the 
bouncer of the establishment, a merciless 
abysmal brute whose talents accounted for 
his sobriquet of Eat-"Em-Up-Jack Mc- 
Manus. 

With saloons and restaurants that never 
closed day or night—a Bowery resort 
opened for business by throwing away the 
front-door key—with fake auction rooms 
with double doors wide open, with lights 
from street Frankfurter and pop-corn 
stands, with the clashing of music coming 
from dance hall after dance hall, the blare 
of orchestrions, the piping notes of hurdy- 
gurdies from the dime museums, fake and 
honest—the Bowery when in bloom was the 
noisiest, brightest, liveliest street in all the 
world. 

Its pavements were thronged with pleas- 
ure seekers and the vocally joyous going 
from barroom to barroom, from resort to 
resort. The clicking of pool balls, the 
thundering of the bowling alleys, the sharp 
cracking of the rifles and ringing of target 
gongs in the brilliantly lighted open-front 
shooting galleries with their moving targets 
of white clay birds and beasts, with skee- 
ball joints, human target, hit-the-nigger- 
and-get-a-cigar games—the old Bowery 
was a street of carnival. 

Cheap, flamboyant, crude and shabby, as 
it was, we who have joyanced upon it look 
back perhaps regretting that, though it 
was what it was, we shall never see its like 
again. 


The Bowery, the Bowery! 

Where they said such things and they did such 
things. : 

The Bowery, the Bowery! 

And I’ll never go there any more! 
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Age. an exita Of itn ge Lifts one of the 
new Ansonia Squareclox will be 
most acceptable. You have seen them 
in store windows and you know how 
unlike the ordinaty alarm clock they 
look. In either Antique Gold finish or 
/the regular Platinum- like ae 


Bicerarerioxk ‘are not simply Aight clocks. 
They are all- day clocks because they 
are handsome enough to be used in 
any room. And they are good time 
pieces—reliable, accurate and durable. 
Each of those mentioned below per- 
forms a different service as described; 
the big ones for heavy sleepers and the 
little Ones for light sleepers. Any one 
of oe will help to start the day right.. 


"The ONLY 10 DAY 
Square Simplex. pgenatic alarm 
clock. Alarm stops and automat- 
ically resets. 5}’" high x 44” wide. $6.00 
Black dial, radium irae and numerals, $1.25 extra. 
j 
TheONLYalarm cle k 
Square Racket, striking hour and half 
hour. Gong strike silenced when desired. 
Strikes correct hour when started 
/again.5}” highx43’7wide.30 hours. $5.0 
? Black dial, radium hands and Minerals, $1.25 extra. \ 
i : 
oH Idterffictent alarm. Sil- 
Square at they dial with Jade hands 
and numerals; 5 }’’hig hx4y’ ‘wide. 
Runs 30 hours ‘ : $3.50 


Silver dial, radium hands Gad aymerals, $1.00 extra. 
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which the Alice II was so beautifully sailing 
in a fair wind. The most penetrating of 
stewards could not have detected a false 
note, much less a rift within the lute. And 
little Alice, upon whom both parents were 
lavishing all sweetness, was present at the 
soup stage of the meal as a special treat. 
Mrs. Jim had suggested this departure 
from the routine of discipline, and Jim had 
agreed to it with positive ardor. The fact 
was, of course, that the belligerents desired 
to be alone as little as possible. 

“‘About where shall we be tomorrow 
afternoon, Jim?” Mrs. Jim inquired gra- 
ciously. 

“T should think not so awfully far from 
Flushing, my pet,” Jim graciously replied, 
stroking his offspring’s golden hair. 

“Then I think I shall take the steamer 
to Folkestone,” said Mrs. Jim. ‘‘ With all 
those urgent things to see to at the flat 
And Alice had better go with me, hadn’t 
she?’” 

For a moment Jim, with all his acute- 
ness, was at a loss to understand what Mrs. 
Jim was at, for there had been no previous 
suggestion whatever that Mrs. Jim should 
return to the flat, or that there was any- 
thing urgently needing her attention at the 
flat. Then he comprehended. He had not 
apologized to her, and never would apolo- 
gize—deeming -himself, of course, to have 
been entirely in the right in this dispute. 
She had therefore determined to show her 
displeasure and prove her unconquerable 
mind by leaving him alone on the yacht 
and taking Alice II with her. But she 
wanted to achieve her purpose smoothly, 
and without giving any hint to the child or 
to the little world of the yacht that a 
serious state of war existed. Hence she was 
displaying her remarkable skill in the art 
of acting. But Jim also could act, and 
Jim’s mind also was unconquerable. 

He said charmingly, “‘I think you’re 
quite right, my dear, though I shall be very 
sorry to lose my two darlings. Of course if 
you'd like me to come with you a 

“Oh, no! You must finish the cruise, 


| dear.”’ 


“Very well then, we'll keep going all 
night. You can take the train at Vlake, 
and you'll be in plenty of time to catch the 
steamer at Flushing.”’ 

And so it came to pass. Early the next 
morning he helped her to pack, and Alice II 
felt obliged also to help her mamma to 
pack; he gave her money; he saw them 


| both off at Vlake station. And very trim, 


neat, charming and efficient mother and 
daughter looked as they leaned their heads 
out of the carriage window and waved 
good-by to daddy. It was a lovely morn- 
ing, but for some twenty hours husband 
and wife had not exchanged one word save 
in the presence of others. 

“Women are staggering,” Jim reflected 
naively; “absolutely staggering.” Just 
as if he hadn’t been married for six years 
or so. He did, however, show some gleam 
of an appreciation of the fact that men also 
are staggering, when he asked himself, 
“T wonder why I didn’t apologize to her. 
It would have cost me nothing.’”’ Then he 
resumed his masculine bias by adding, 
“No! Not on your life! It would have 
cost me my position in the home.” 


Iv 


Ade and Alice II sat together side by 
side in a red-velvet-covered compart- 
ment of the train to Flushing. It was a 
boat train, true enough, but a boat train 
that stopped at every station. So that, as 
she gazed casually at cows, dikes, steeples, 
barges apparently sailing through fields, 
maids and matrons in high-waisted native 
costumes with gold-ornamented headpieces, 
station gardens and windmills, and ex- 
plained the various phenomena of the 
journey to Alice II, Alice had plenty of 
opportunity to reflect upon the quarrel. 
Like all their quarrels, it had risen out of 
almost nothing, and a word, even a tone, 
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THEIR QUARRELS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


might have stifled it at birth. The im- 
portant thing, however, was not the orig- 
inating cause, but the nature of the issue 
engaged. And the issue in this particular 
quarrel was about the same as in all their 
previous quarrels—namely, the rights and 
dignity of man and the rights and dignity 
of woman. 

“Jim is an idiot,’ thought Alice; 
then—‘‘I am an idiot too!” 

But idiots are apt to have a powerful 
sense of dignity, the same as the wise. 
Alice could not imagine how the quarrel 
would end, but of course it would end; 
and the end would be delicious, as the ends 
of all their quarrels always were. In the 
meantime Alice felt a fine artistic interest 
in the quarrel, and contemplated calmly 
its growth and conceived different dodges 
for concluding it with advantage to her- 
self—an advantage which, having won it, 
she would cheerfully throw away as soon as 
the affair was over. She contemplated 
also, with satisfaction, the vision of Jim 
alone on the yacht. Put on what proud, 
careless air he might, he would certainly 
be rather miserable that evening! 

She liked the thought of his misery, and 
she assured herself that she would not be 
miserable—and the assurance was not the 
least in the world convincing. Certainly 
she had Alice II, whereas Jim had nobody 
except his silly old captain and his sillier 
old red-headed Pete. 

Alice II had begun by being prim— 
more prim than her mother. But soon 
Alice II grew tired of dangling her legs a 
dozen inches off the floor, and she slipped 
down and carried out a complete inspection 
of the compartment, and fell violently 
once when the train stopped with a jerk. 
Being very like her parents, she did not 
cry over her fall; she had a full share of 


and 


pride. Then she climbed up onto her 
mother’s lap and hugged her mother with 
much love. 


““You’re very demonstrative this morn- 
ing, my pet,’’ observed Alice. 

Strange that Alice II knew precisely the 
meaning of that long word, which she had 
never heard before. 

“Mummy, won’t daddy be awful sad all 
by himself? 

“Mummy, when’s daddy coming home 
to us? 

“Mummy, why didn’t daddy kiss you 
at the station?” 

“Well, he was very busy with the lug- 
gage,’ Alice answered the last question 
uneasily. 

Nothing could be hidden from the child. 
The child knew as well as anybody that 
trouble was in the air. Nevertheless, the 
demeanor of both the child’s parents in her 
presence had been unexceptionable in its 
show of friendliness and affection. Alice 
ought to have made Jim kiss her. She 
hated nothing more than to give away the 
fact of a family quarrel to the innocent 
child. They, idiots both of them, were gods 
to the child. In another minute Alice II 
was fast asleep, and Alice could feel through 
her thin frock the warm, regular breathing 
of infancy. And she squeezed the child 
and woke her. 

The train had seemingly no intention of 
ever arriving at Flushing; but it did arrive. 
And there was a Flemish horse on the 
platform dragging bits of luggage about at 
the end of a long chain, a spectacle which 
made Alice II shriek with glee. Alice ar- 
ranged matters efficiently with a porter, 
and walked off the platform and turned to 
the left in obedience to printed instructions 
for boarding the steamer. And then she 
heard a call in Dutch English: 

“This way for passports, please.” 

At first she had an idea that the Dutch 
authorities were going to present her with a 
passport for the purpose of returning to 
England, and she tripped forward until she 
came to a wide gap, with the view of a 
steamboat in the middle distance. Just at 
this gap was a table, with a bald-headed 


“ 


official seated thereat. He ain on 
ceived that Alice was English, and 
dressed her in her own language: 

“Your passport, please, madam.’ 

“But—but I haven’t got a pas 
Alice replied. A dreadful truth 
took shape in her mind. 

“But it is forbidden to go on bo 
steamer without a passport.” 

Now she saw the dreadful try 
clearly. With Jim, she had gone to 
foreign countries in the yacht, wh 
longing to an officially recognizer 
club, flew the blue ensign of the 
Naval Reserve. On arriving in a 
port, customs officers had come aby 
a formal inspection, but no officer h 
asked for passports. She and Jim | 
walked ashore, and no questions put 
demand made. Similarly for reép 
tion, and similarly on the return to] 
Yachting people were exempt from; 
port complications. But on the 
occasion Alice was no longer a 
person. She was a mere common 
She explained matters to the ur 
whose urbanity, however, prover 
no help to her. 

“But what am I to do?” 4 
plaintively. In her war days th: 
brated efficiency of hers was habity 
dealing successfully with every eri 
arose, but now her efficiency failed 

“Ah!” exclaimed the official su 
“Here is a gentleman from the offic 
British consul here. Good afternoc 
he greeted a young man who had pt 
a passport on the table. “You are¢ 
England, sir?” 

““On leave,’’ said the young Engli 
who, indeed, was dressed in holida 
and had a bright face to nal 

But immediately the Dutch 
to state the case of Alice, and A 
in with explanatory remarks, : 
man’s face hardened into the face w 
wore in the consular office. He w 
used to petitioners who had foolish] 
ted formalities; and moreover, ont 
threshold of his holiday, he obje 
being worried with professional affa 
was most definitely off duty. _ 

He said finally, “‘If you go oat 
or to the British Legation at Th e | 
and fill up the proper forms and 
references, you will be able to ol 
temporary passport; but you woul 
it under four or five days at the earlii 
Where is this yacht of yours, mada 

“Near Vlake.” 

“Anybody on board who coul 
you?” : 

“My husband, the owner.” 

“Well then, madam, I think yo 
course would be to go back at once 
husband.”’ And, his own pass 
been inspected, he raised his hat at 
ished in the direction of the st 
very unjustly considered him to bh 
unpleasant young man. “Return 
husband—return to your husband! 
young man had not the slightest 
the horror implied in his words. Go | 
ignominiously! Go back— —defeate 
cursed men in her heart, and 
the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, author 
therefore of passports. 

“Darling,” she said sweetly, ii 
down to Alice II, ‘‘we must 
daddy.’’ And the thoughtless child 
her hands. 

“There’s a train ” the : 
was beginning. 

“Can you tell me where I ean! 
car?” she asked; and to herself, “A 
it shall cost him as much as possibl 

But supposing the yacht hat dé 
her moorings! 


cg 


U 


Vv 

HAT same afternoon, whicl 
to be full of sunshine, Jim TI 
august owner of the one-hundr 
ton auxiliary ketch Alice II, sa 
(Continued on Page 
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1 Brand New HOTEL SHERMAN 


NOW IN CHICAGO 


TODAY THE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK 


“Sherman a Guide Post In Chicago”’ 


George Barr McCutcheon 


: ‘*Back in the old days, when I asa youngster used to take advantage 
of the dollar excursions and go up from La Fayette to Chicago, the 
old Sherman House served as a sort of guide-post for me. Lake 
Michigan was so many blocks east of the Sherman and the Polk 
Street Station so many blocks south. The lay of the Sherman gave 
me the lay of the land, so to speak. 

‘The old Sherman was a matured and stately institution back in 
the old days, and it wasa friendly hotel. Being friendly and up and 
doing, it reflected the spirit that is Chicago. It was bound to ex- 
pand, and the New Hotel Sherman is a natural consequence. Chi- 
cago is setting a pace that is amazing the world, and the New Hotel 
Sherman visualizes the city’s far-sightedness; it measures up for the 
future as wellas for the present. Iam glad to have met the friendly 
Sherman back in the old days, and I know I shall be glad to shake 
hands with it whenever I get into Chicago in these days.” 
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1700 Rooms 
Each With Bath 


75% at the HOTEL SHERMAN'’S most moderate rates 


No waiting for room assignment at any time 


WHY THE 
[ERMAN IS POPULAR 


isc his hotel is home, and 
‘fotel Sherman is Chicago’s most 
rhotel because it gives the kind 
“I service the travelling public 
-»sires. Thousands of guests of the 
a told the management what 
‘ould like to see in the new hotel. 


lediate room dssignment was 
»y busy business men, and by 
ling plenty of moderate-priced 
1 always ready, vexing waits for 
1 have been eliminated at the 
/Totel Sherman. 


ty of high-speed elevators, a 
away direct from the street to 
jks and lifts, a special floor with 
a ng beds for tall guests, another 
ii floor for women, and many 
tinnovations have been intro 
si the comfort of those who 
e reir Chicago home at the New 
e Sherman. 


JOSEPH BYFIELD 
President 
@ 


FRANK W. BERING 


Vice-President and 
Managing Director 


Most Central of Chicago’s Hotels—Nearest Theatres, 
Shopping District, Public Buildings, Boulevards 
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HOTEL SHERMAN 


a Re Ee eS 


Scene from 


“GRAUSTARK” 


Mr. McCutcheon’s 
well-known novel 


CHICAGO’S 
LEADING RESTAURANTS 


The College Inn, internationally 
known for its cuisine and as a gather- 
ing place for notables, has Abe Lyman 
and his famous orchestra as its musical 
attraction. 

The Bal Tabarin, Chicago’s smart- 
est supper club, has Tony Sarg’s clever 
Marionettes as the featured performers. 


Another notable restaurant is the 
Old Town Coffee Room, decorated by 
Tony Sarg with a huge cartographer’s 
map of Chicago in 1852. It is one of 
the show places of Chicago. It serves 
the famous Hotel Sherman food at 
popular prices. 

There is a larger and handsomer 
Celtic Grill. 

A magnificent new Grand Ball 
Room, seating 2,000, together with 
numerous private dining rooms, gives 
Hotel Sherman banquet facilities supe- 
rior to any hotel in Chicago. 


Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

with a book in front of him. But he was 
not reading and could not read. For he was 
in a state of nervous apprehension sur- 
passing anything in his experience since the 
other war—the Great War. The same 
thought ran round and round in his mind: 
““What a Hades of arow when we do meet!” 
Then he heard the noise of an automobile 
approaching on the long  tree-shaded 
straight road that skirted the canal. He 
jumped up, and in the distance saw in the 
car two figures that looked like his women- 
kind, together with certain luggage, the 
aspect of which seemed familiar. 

“By Jove!”’ he exclaimed to the captain, 
who came aft to meet him. “They’ve come 
back! I wonder what’s happened.” He 
acted as well as he could, but not too well. 

“T thought it was them, sir,” said the 
captain anxiously, and glad of an occasion 
for anxiety. 

The car stopped on the quay alongside 
the yacht. 

“Hello! Hello!” cried Jim, despite his 
notorious manliness almost shaking with 
fright. ‘‘What’s this, my children?” 

““ Missed the steamer,” called Alice nicely 
and with a calm smile. 

The chauffeur lifted down the baby, 
whom Jim and the captain passed across 
the abyss that separated the quay wall 
from the yacht’s side. Alice stopped the 
chauffeur from unloading the luggage. 

“We were just waiting for the lock to 
open to put to sea. How lucky you had the 
idea of hiring a car!’’ The first statement 
was quite untrue, for Jim had had no in- 
tention of putting to sea. 

“Jim,’”’ said Alice persuasively, 
come here for a moment, will you?” 


“Just 


the President, in his own party or out of 
it, neither want nor dare not to join in the 
job. There has been and will be plenty 
of pulling and hauling over the question 
as to the class of taxpayers from whom 
the burden is to be removed. Those who 
are really wise in the. matter know that 
the difference between reducing the small 
individual’s taxes and reducing the taxes of 
the largest corporations is not so great as it 
appears. The policy of making industry pay 
in direct ratio to its activity has been 
proved a failure in Europe. There are 
plenty of examples in Europe of the vicious 
circle of taxing industry into adversity, 
producing unemployment, thus creating 
the need for more government jobs, more 
doles and relief and, consequently, more 
taxation. 


Twists of the Taxation Tide 


The reverse of this is cutting taxation 
and removing the penalty put by it on 
activity. Industry encouraged has jobs for 
everyone. Then I and other individuals 
may be appeased for the necessity of paying 
taxes. There is more money in our pockets 
to pay taxes with. 


In the main, we are the ones who in any | 


case pay the taxes. The man who owns the 
house we occupy figures his taxes into the 
rent he charges us; the price of commodi- 
ties has figured into it the taxes on industry. 
It is a safe statement that nowhere in the 
history of the world and in no place in the 
world has there been a successful experi- 
ment in taxation tide which finances a cen- 
tralized government dispensary of services 
and favors, of bureaucracy and special 
privilege. The people, in a transaction of 
this kind, pay a dollar and get back seventy- 
five cents, probably distributed unevenly. 
In the Coolidge policy, regardless of the 
details, the tide runs the other way. 

And that is the reverse tide the peo- 
ple of America want today. How every 
little twist and turn in it shall flow is not 
discussed at many hearth sides. The de- 
tails are at one end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, but the policy is at the other. The 
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He obeyed, saying to himself, ‘‘She’s 
playing with me like a cat with a mouse. 
What an idiot I was to let her go away like 
that,!” 

The assembling crew, aroused from torpor 
by the unexpected contretemps, saw the 
car turn and drive off with Mr. and Mrs. 
James Thorpe, while Alice II ran forward 
to her friend, red-headed Pete, who was 
stretched on deck near the forecastle hatch. 

“Jim,” began Alice in the speeding car— 
the chauffeur could not possibly hear for 
the loud rustling of the trees—‘“‘I wanted to 
have a bit of a chat with you, and I thought 
this was the best way. There’s no more 
privacy on a hundred-ton ship than there 
used to be on a fifty-tonner. I was wrong 
to run off like that, and when I’m wrong I 
prefer to say so frankly. I don’t agree at 
all with the attitude you took about that 
cabin, but I can see now you were acting 
for the best, and you honestly thought you 
were right; and so, of course, you couldn’t 
conscientiously apologize.” 

“Oh, my child!” said Jim. “Please! 
Please! I dare say I was wrong, though I 
didn’t think so, as you say.”’ His heart 
was magically lightened. For once he had 
been lucky. She hadn’t been near the 
steamer. She hadn’t found out about the 
passport snag. 

She had just taken fright at the enormity 
of her rash foolishness in leaving him in a 
tantrum and had turned tail. And she had 
had such fear of missing the yacht that she 
had hired a car. She had simply flown 
back to him. 

“But,” she continued—and Jim’s heart 
was all of a sudden heavy once more— 
heavier than ever—‘‘ Why did youlet me and 
Alice II go away when you know perfectly 
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well that we couldn’t get onto the steamer 
without a passport?”’ 

““I—I ——.”’ the coward stammered. 

“Did you know or didn’t you know? 
Do be straight and tell me the truth.” 

“Yes, I knew.” 

“‘T suppose you thought it would be a 
lesson to me.” 

‘Well, I did,” said Jim shortly, intimi- 
dated by the formidableness of her tone, 
and wishing to heaven he had never had 
the unfortunate notion of teaching her a 
lesson. 

“Well, it will be a lesson to me; but not 
the lesson you think. I’ll never trust you 
again. You aren’t a man and you aren’t 
a husband. You’rea horrible brute. That 
was what I wanted to say to you, and I’ll 
never forgive you.” 

She touched the chauffeur in the middle 
of the back and motioned to him to return 
to the yacht. 

“Of course,’’ she proceeded, ‘I’m in 
your power. You know it, and I admit it 
fully. I couldn’t get away from you no 
matter how much money and pluck I had. 
I’m fast, simply because I haven’t a pass- 
port. I shall have to fall in with your 
wishes, and there’s nothing more to be 
said. So I won’t say another word. But I 
I must say this 

She went on talking until the car was 
once again alongside the yacht. 

“The whole thing is perfectly silly. It’s 
infantile,” Jim muttered. 

“You may think so, but I don’t,” said 
Alice. 

They stepped onto the yacht. The crew 
got the luggage aboard. 

“You’d better pay him, dearest,’”’ said 
Alice silkily, for the benefit of the crew. 
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character of administrative good sense plays 
the lead. 

It is because of the overwhelming, vital 
growing interest in administrative good 
sense that the rest of the business of the 
sixty-ninth Congress sinks into compara- 
tive insignificance. Every politician knows 
that the most difficult work in the world is 
to dramatize administrative good sense. 

No one knows this better than Herbert 
Hoover. After a close contact with the 
accumulation of moribund organizations in 
the Government, with overlapping and 
wasting, a man with no particular interest 
or skill in mere jockeying polities, but with 
an almost unparalleled genius for seeing 
economic facts and interpreting them to 
save waste in getting things done, has ex- 
posed again the need for a business reor- 
ganization of our national administrative 
machine. 

This other rather quiet actor in the play 
will be behind the attempt to induce the 
sixty-ninth Congress to go beyond the mere 
reduction in taxation and to enter into the 
business of a housecleaning in organization, 
to sweep out useless bureaucracy, which 
maintains itself by force of its organized 
political intrenchment. That force of 
precedent, intrenchment and political sup- 
port is tremendous. Hoover knows it. I 
have no doubt that he believes, as I believe, 
that no congressional session can ever do 
the job. It may make passes at it, but the 
job, probably, can never be done until an 
act like the Overman Act, giving extraordi- 
nary powers to the Executive, passes the 
job down to the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

I have seen the same top-heavy govern- 
ment, with too many functions and confus- 
ing duplication of effort, intensified in the 
example of Italy before Mussolini was 
granted extraordinary powers. It was said 
that one out of every eight of the men, 


women and children in Italy were on the 
government pay roll in some capacity. It is 
so easy to build a bureaucracy, so hard to 
cut it down by parliamentary means. In 
Italy, as here, every bureau or department 
had built up its political influence. It had, 
perhaps, its Association for the Reclama- 
tion of Waste Places, with local chapters 
scattered everywhere. Its political pressure 
on any parliamentary body was tremen- 
dous. It could round up an organized 
minority much more powerful in influenc- 
ing a representative than any diffused de- 


_sire on the part of the taxpayers to escape a 


burden could offset. For this reason the 
worst possible instrument of business reor- 
ganization of government is a_parlia- 
mentary body. In Italy it took a Mussolini 
to do the work; in the United States it will 
take a delegation of powers from the legisla- 
tive to the executive branch to do the work. 

When this article appears, it may be 
quite possible that congressional bills 
drawn by serious and respected legislators 
in Congress will have been introduced to 
confer on the President some of the extraor- 
dinary powers which Mussolini has used, 
not—as the heated critics would say—for 
tyranny and oppression but to bring about, 
through measures well tested in the emer- 
gency of war, some efficiency in peace. 

In any case, this labor of waste saving is 
the brother of tax reduction. It is the other 
half of a program of changing a government 
by talk to a government of efficient action; 
a government of coddling to a government 
capable of resisting the demands for sub- 
sidies on the part of organized minorities; a 
distended government, taking responsi- 
bility off the shoulders of locality, commu- 
nity and individual to a wisely deflated 
government, emphasizing that there is no 
more in any bank than the assets of its de- 
positors; a government of hocus-pocus 
plans and programs to a government based, 
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* Pilot!” Jim shouted. “Find 
much that fellow wants, will ‘ 
you pay him, skipper. q 

“Lock’s opening, sir,” said th 

“All right, get her through. 7 

Jim planted himself on the d 
wide apart and hands in his _ pe 
statue of ferocious gloom. Up 
baby Alice II was pretending to 
Pete’s ankle. And she was absu 
her mother at the task, though 
never seen her mother bandagir 
ankle. The resemblance was w 
incredible, very touching. Even w 
were casting off, the crew gave 

glances at the sight and smiled; a 
the engineer, he could scarcely * 
self to descend into the engine | 
spellbound was he by the group 
headed Pete and Alice II. 4 

Alice herself smiled. Only Jim y 
smile. He went below and drop 
gustedly on his bunk and glowere 
ceiling, cursing himself and cursiy 
and resolving to sell the rotten yacl 
Alice invaded his cabin. 7 

“Oh, Lor’!” thought Jim. “ 
come!” ‘ 

“You great silly!” m re 
bending over him and isa 
great silly!”” And she kissed 
“Now kiss me—a good one.” — 

He kissed her. All was light. 
instant of time all was happiness. 
the secrecy of his soul Jim stout 
tained that you never knew where: 
with women. When they seemé 
most serious, they weren’t seriou 
And if she hadn’t happened to be 
and flattered by the sight of Alice’ 
ting her Red Cross work upon Pe 
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t 
as all good government is usu 
getting back on the foundati ’ 
istrative good sense. be 

Hoover does not belong in Gon 
cannot imagine a worse senator 
man or lobbyist. But I would i 
headliner if I had on my hands a | 
a factory, a war or a government. 
would, I believe, the American pe 

It is strange to read the playbi 
sixty-ninth Congress and find tl 
after Coolidge and Hoover have a 
in réles which ought to be leading, n 
how quiet, one can go to Congr 
look for figures of compelling int 
this latest production. It is inter 
ask one thoughtful person 
who the big actors in Congress 
all the pondering and head 
which goes on before the answer ‘ 


Borah the Individuali: 


“Well, somehow it seems that, 
issues, big personalities have g 
vogue. The truth is that 
names which suggest Power a 
and colorful quality.” 


of power, pungency and colo 
an outstanding figure. Bora 
reader and a great individua 
known him for years, and ne 
ment of that time have I felt 
longed to any party one-half as mu 
belonged to his individual conviel 
may not agree with Borah’s 
but make no mistake by think 
convictions are not his convicti 
rounds them with such a loyal 
who often agrees with him deseri 
follows: .: 
“Tf Borah, with his leonine 4] 
and his dramatic zeal, started 
a play called The Sun Rises in 
the conviction that it does, and 
to him and presented irrefutab 
the sun rises in the east, he w 
his play, because he has an h 
But he might hate you for 
ence.” (Continued on Page 93, 
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the traps foreign nations have 
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sordid and unromantic to those who want 
history written with a noisy pen; but 
Coolidge and Hoover and Curtis and 
Nicholas Longworth, the Speaker of the 
House, do not think so. And the audience 
does not think so. 

“On the whole, the audience may become 
quite tired of our production, as you call 
it,’ says one congressman. ‘A long ses- 
sion—lasting at least until July—may 
make the spectators yawn a little and wish 
that the playwright had cut out some of 
the long monologues.” 

That is true. And it will be particularly 
true if the old chessboard of politics is 
brought out on the stage and petty strug- 
gles for political advantage of parties or of 
individual politicians go on. A great many 
of the swords and daggers drawn by both 
sides in the Teapot Dome discussions gave 
out a tinny clank. If the investigations of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and public 
lands are not, when they are brought out on 
this stage, attacked with real steel, they 
will be rated as bad padding for a dramatic 
piece already sufficiently long, already suffi- 
ciently destined to build mounds of talk. 


Another Colorful Character 


Perhaps the Vice President, another color- 
ful character in this production, but who 
has not yet been assigned much more of a 
part than other performers who have worn 
his costume in the past, was cognizant of 
the world-wide reaction against government 
by talk when he made his campaign for the 
so-called cloture rule for the Senate. The 
country would have been with him on his 
proposal if it had not sensed that a future 
day, when some important issues arose, 
would demand full discussion, free expres- 
sion for the sake of safety against action 
taken too quickly. Perhaps safe action on 
really large matters cannot be had without 
that buzzing of the voices which somehow 
attracts truth up from its deepest conceal- 
ments. 

“What do you think of the Dawes propo- 
sal to the Senate?” I asked a Western con- 
gressman shortly after the Dawes inaugural 
speech had been delivered. 

“Well, I’ll tell you about that,’ he re- 
plied. ‘“‘Dawes has served his country 
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mighty well. He served it in the war, he 
served it in the budget business and he put 
over the Dawes Plan. And now he wants 
to give more service. And I feel like the 
girl who was taken by a young man to tea, 
to dinner, the theater and a dancing club. 
When he got her home to her own steps he 
said, ‘And now I will give you a kiss!’ So 
she said, ‘Well, maybe not; I think you’ve 
done enough for me already.’”’ 


Over the Teacups 


When the sensational climaxes come in 
this Congress they will be built upon in- 
vestigations, upon the skirmish raids in an 
agricultural fight which one day will become 
areal and compelling issue, upon the repe- 
tition of attempts by opponents to put the 
President into a minority position. There 
will be attempts to form blocs around mi- 
nority interests, and to use them to hold up 
the majority interests of us all and ask us 
to stand and deliver. Otherwise the action 
of the play will follow the quieter, broader 
road of administrative efficiency, of econ- 
omy, of the noiseless Coolidge leadership. 

Peeping out from the wings will appear 
the faces of early presidential possibilities, 
eager, watching for the feet of other actors 
to slip, watching sometimes for chances to 
throw a banana peel under some incautious 
foot. Already the whispering about 1928 
has begun in Washington—that city of fu- 
tile premature speculations. 

Tea will be served, and conversation 
about aviation and prohibition and national 
defense and the attitude of Europe toward 
us, and debt settlements will go on around 
the hearth sides of that eternal group of 
Washington ladies, which sometimes in- 
cludes the impulsive intelligence of an Alice 
Longworth and sometimes includes the ges- 
tures and phraseology of intrigue from those 
who do not know what is going on at all. 
Names are discussed with bated breath 
whose mention five years from now will be 
greeted by the raised eyebrows of complete 
forgetfulness. 

Serious men will sit up with their secre- 
taries, drafting some new bill that will lift 
the weight of toil and striving from the 
shoulders of mankind and put it on theshoul- 
ders of the Government. And five years 


Tourists Entering the White House Grounds to Get a Glimpse of President Coolidge 
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from now someone will find the manuscript 
in the bottom drawer of a secondhand desk 
and use it to wipe out the dust. 

This political stage presents an astonish- 
ing pageant of ambition destined for short 
flight. 

And yet, much as our representative 
system has degenerated, the chorus behind 
the principal figures in the play consists 
in the main, not of the cowardly com- 
promising company as some like to picture 
it, but of earnest and toiling men who, within 
the limits of their vision, want things well 
and righteously done. 

The curtain is up! The overture has been 
played! The actors have appeared! The 
program has been read! 

But to me the deepest interest is not in 
this sixty-ninth performance. The deepest 
interest is in the indications, no matter how 
slight, no matter how dim the shapes which 
move across the wall, which point to the to- 
morrows of America. 

Democracy has always been something 
of asphinx. So is our own. 

The Sixty-ninth Congress may reduce 
taxes, may confirm debt settlements, may 
join or reject the World Court, may dehate 
a thousand measures; but if the great 
American audience looks closely it may see 
in this Congress and Capitol, and read into 
its lines, the indications of the deeper cur- 
rents in our national existence. 


More Questions Than Answers 


In Coolidge there can be found a growing 
realization that governments do not make 
mankind, but that mankind makes govern- 
ments, and this is true whether the moral or 
economic influence is concerned. In him 
and his feelings and expressions one can see 
an expanding conviction that the individ- 
uals at the bottom and not the government 
at the top make the worth of a nation. 

It is so easy to want legislation to replace 
self-reliance, so easy to centralize responsi- 
bility—as far as possible from the individ- 
ual citizen—and so difficult to get it back in 
the little boxes where it belongs. 

In Hoover there can be found a new sym- 
bolof our fast-growing national mastery. We 
have come to the age of giants and fairies, 
miracles and marvels, until we look in awe 
andwithtrembling 
of our nerves at 
the things we have 
created. As much 
as any manin Gov- 
ernment, Hoover 
represents the 
spirit of willing- 
ness to take on the 
task of manage- 
ment and mastery 
of materialism. 

In Congress it- 
self we may see, if 
we look closely, 
the menace of sec- 
tionalism, of dis- 
unity, of our 
democracy sliding 
away from service 
to us all, to break 
up into conten- 
tious representa- 
tive groups, each 
carrying some 
banner of a selfish 
few; or, by better 
fortune, we may 
see that our feet 
are firmly walking 
away from wrecks 
of democracy such 
as we have seen in 
Europe. 

In brief, to the 
intelligent and ob- 
servant minds of 
America, I am cer- 
tain that this Con- 
gress will ask more 
questions of pro- 
found importance 
than it will even 
attempttoanswer. 
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She distinctive services of the old Palmer 
House attracted the patronage of cele- 
brated guests from all parts of the world. 
With new and improved facilities, the 
Falmer House of today will continue the 
old character of its hospitality. These illus- 
trations show a part of the Great Hall 
and a guest room. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


something would happen! Smash! A big 
thing! If only!” 

Rose II returned from the fire and pulled 
the bedspread straight. 

“You don’t seem to have made many 
notes this afternoon, love.” 

“T have been reading and thinking 
before putting things down, mother.” 

“No doubt you know the best way, love. 
I’m sure you'll matriculate next year.” 

“T’m sure too,” replied Rose III in a 
clear hard voice. 

“Nothing else you want, love?”’ 

“Tf you’d leave me to go on working, 
mother ae 

Rose II went out. ‘‘There is no link,” 
she thought resignedly, “‘between one gen- 
eration and thenext. Rose is all new thought 
and ambition and science. Mother is all 
Spartan fortitude. Neither of them will ever 
understand, because different generations 
have no common ground.” 

’ She shut the door very softly. Her 
clever, remote little daughter was studying. 

Rose III smiled the immemorial smile. 
She picked up the fattest of the history 
books. She guessed she could lick through 
mere data of laws and wars and cabinets 
and get it by heart quite well enough. She 
was absorbed in the love story of Parnell. 
She dug herself into her pillows; her blue 
eyes swam; her red mouth was redder. 
There were a great warmth and wonder at 
her heart. 

“And what is the dear child doing?” 
said grandma downstairs. 

“Studying hard. She is so enthusiastic 
about politics and sociology and every- 
thing.” 

“They are like that nowadays,” said 
grandma, with her air of derision. And she 
looked down at her feet on the footstool, 
the little feet of many memories. 


““Well,” said Rose I, ‘‘we have really de- 
cided to send for the coat in the mail-order 
catalogue. It looks a nice coat, and it is 
better to give the dear child one really good 
present between us than two little ones. 


‘Will you write or shall I?” 


That was how the Christmas coat came 
to the Hollies. Rose III being still upstairs 
in bed with her sprained ankle, the secret 
of the coat’s arrival could be easily kept. 

“Tet us unpack it this afternoon,” said 
Rose I. And when their usual hour of rest 
before the fire came, when the afternoon was 
waning and Pom slumbered between them, 
they unpacked the coat. 

“Well, of course,” said Rose I, sitting 
forward in her easy-chair and clutching at 
the arms. 

“‘Tt’s better than I thought from the cata- 
logue,’ stammered Rose II, ‘‘and cata- 
logues sometimes deceive one so too. It— 
it 99 

“Tt is for your child,’ said grandma, 
which was a little strange, seeing that they 
had never had any intention of buying the 
coat for anyone else. And she leaned back 
again, closing her eyes. 

“It should be hung,” said Rose II, fon- 
dling the coat. ‘““We should never fold it 
so well again; it might get creased. The 
question is—in my wardrobe or yours?” 

“Tn mine.” 

“Mine is bigger.” 

“In neither,’ said Rose I, keeping her 
eyes shut. “Let it have a cupboard all to 
itself in the spare room.” 

“Tt is a beautiful, lovely, divine, mar- 
velous coat!” 

“Tt is a fairly satisfactory coat,” said 
grandma, keeping her eyes shut. 

Rose II hung the coat in the empty ward- 
robe in the spare room. 


For the rest of the first day the coat hung 
undisturbed. 

There was just a week to Christmas. The 
routine at the Hollies went on evenly as 
usual. In the mornings Rose I and Rose II 


walked, chatting here and there with people: 


in the village; in the afternoons there was 


that quiet hour by the fire before the elderly 
maid brought lamps and tea; after tea, 
Rose II wrote her letters, those letters which 
kept her in touch with things and people of 
the days when her heart had fluttered more, 
and to more purpose; letters which were 
more numerous now at Christmastime; and 
just as usual during the hour that Rose II 
wrote her letters, Rose I put on The Hat 
and The Shawl or The Ulster and took Pom 
for his last little airing down the drive be- 
fore bedtime. Just as usual after supper 
Rose II put on The Hat, with The Shawl or 
The Ulster, and slipped out to post the let- 
ters which would then be in time for the 
nine o’clock collection. And all the day 
Rose III, so new, strong and modern, and 
bleak in her ideas, studied history from its 
sociological viewpoint upstairs in her bed. 

On the day after the coat’s arrival, when 
Rose II settled down to her writing bureau 
for her letters, grandma rose in her accus- 
tomed manner, uttered her daily ‘“‘Come, 
Pom,” added in her accustomed manner, 
“Pom and I will go for our little run, my 
darling, and leave you in peace,” and left 
the room. But when she proceeded to that 
peg in the back hall on which The Hat, The 
Shawl and The Ulster hung, she took only 
The Hat. She went soundlessly upstairs, 
Pom toiling after. And a moment later she 
was locked in the spare room, standing en- 
tranced before the coat. She put it on. 

It was a shortish coat of the mode, flared, 
flounced, collared and cuffed deeply with 
fur; a dark-red coat. Oh! 

Her silk skirt hung four inches below it. 
She hitched up the skirt. Now! 

“TI am not old,” said Rose I. “But I 
wish I could have a few years all to myself. 
Yes, Ido. Life is never over till a woman’s 
dead.” 

She passed out silently, stealthily, in the 
coat. The Hat came down nearly to the up- 
turned collar. Between them her eyes were 
bright. 

“‘Sh-h, Pom!” 

So they crept out into the drive. It wasa 
moonlit, starlit night of hard frost. And 
there had been no hunting in that country 
for days, for the frosts had been so hard. 
Many men, looking out of the window in 
the mornings, had asked themselves the dire 
question, ‘“‘What’ll I do with myself to- 
day?” 

Of course there was one man who had 
come down for a few days’ hunting in that 
country who was not thus at a loose end. 
He had a quest. It was a point of reputa- 
tion to find a wife and take her back to 
Rhodesia. He had a car and scoured the 
country. And he prowled forlornly about 
Frimley, where he had no old friends left at 
all, though the inn made him feel at home 
and very comfortable. 

He was walking past the Hollies on the 
moonlit, starlit night of frost when he heard 
a little patter of feet upon gravel. Instinct 
made him look through the gate. There was 
doubtless a wife or probable wife there in 
that very house. Yet how reach her? How 
investigate? 

It was just here, on this thought, that 
Charles perceived walking towards him, 
through the glorious white light of the moon, 
encouraging the activities of a wheezy little 
dog, a light slight figure. She was more of 
an impression than a detailed picture. She 
wore a coat—short, furred and wide about 
the hem, extravagantly high as to collar, ex- 
travagantly heavy as to cuff, such as other 
women were wearing, or hoped to wear; 
yet it was different from other women’s 
coats. A hat was crammed down cozily upon 
her head. And her feet! Her feet! All the 
gods! Her feet! Charles, like a good many 
other men with an eye for the attractions of 
life, felt always convinced that he knew 
from the way a woman put her feet down, 
in a line, one slenderly in front of the other 
as she walked, just what sort of woman 
she was. This woman placed her feet down 
slenderly, daintily, in line, almost as she 
might walk a tight rope. Woman? A mere 
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girl, of course, by the way she moved; and 
what a girl, if he could only see over the col- 
lar, inside the coat! 

And a little sound came to him, and he 
thought he had never heard anything so 
happy, so gay. “As she walked, half under 
her breath, she was singing. Not a wonder- 
ful voice; one could barely hear it suffi- 
ciently to criticize. But all the gods! What 
gayety! What verve! What joy of life! 

“‘She!”’ said Charles within himself, and 
he stopped just outside the open gate of 
the drive, gazing. 

She drew level with Charles, and gazing 
he saw, over the collar of the coat, under 
the hat brim, two dark bright caves that 
were her eyes. Her eyes lingered on Charles. 
He removed the pipe from his mouth by an 
automatic gesture. She passed outside the 
gate and Pom followed. They went a little 
way up the moonlit lane, Charles following. 
They turned and repassed Charles, and 
again the dark bright caves of her eyes 
shone at him. Once more she reached the 
gate, and at the gate she looked back. And 
in the middle of the moonlit road she saw 
Charles standing, gazing after her. 

Grandma was very bright, very gay, at 
supper. There was a spice to her. 

“Certainly you ought to marry again, 
my darling,’’ said she persuasively to Rose 
II; ‘“‘some quiet nice man like your poor 
Frederick who was so suited to you. I wish 
you would marry again.” 

“What would you do all alone, mother?” 

“Oh, I can get about beautifully, my 
darling. I—I—I feel I should get about a 
great deal.” 

“‘T think, mother,” said Rose II, accord- 
ing to the usual routine, “I will slip out to 
the post.” 

Now when she slipped out to the post she 
had always enjoyed it. The dark—or 
moon; the solitude; the freedom; the 
lovely sense of being for a minute lost from 
the Hollies, in the night, stimulated her. 
Anything might happen. 

“‘T should put on The Shawl, my darling. 
It was cold when I took Pom out. I was 
glad of The Shawl myself.” 

So Rose II got up and grandma settled 
by the fire. Grandma looked very roguish 
and dreamy. A tiny smile hovered on her 
mouth. Rose II shut the door quietly and 
went to the peg where The Hat hung. 
Rose II smiled the immemorial smile. She 
took The Hat; but then she fled upstairs, 
listening with all her ears at every fleet 
step. She opened the spare-room door and 
tiptoed in. The coat looked absolutely 
ready for her. 

They were all much of a height, all little 
women, these Roses. It would have been so 
much easier to resist had she been small and 
the coat big; had she been big and the 
coat small. But 

Her skirt hung two inches below its hem. 
She hitched it up. Now? 

Life wasn’t over yet. 

So, to the pillar box halfway down the 
lane. 

Well, Charles had gone back to his din- 
ner at the inn, all in a fret and fever. Who 
was she? True to his desire to find the one 
and only girl entirely by himself, he did not 
call the landlord and ask, ‘‘Er—who lives 
at the Hollies now?’’ It would have been 
too easy. She was his secret. He ate a poor’ 
dinner, drank two strong whisky-and-sodas, 
felt incredibly brave and painfully roman- 
tic, and in this mood went out into the 
beautiful frosty night for his after-dinner 
smoke. And his feet led him to the Hollies, 
for he wished to look upon the ironwork of 
the gates, the clipped hedges of the drive 
and the chimneys of the house. 

It was a quarter to nine. He looked 
through the iron fretwork of the gates, be- 
tween the clipped hedges of the drive, and 
saw coming toward him again the girl in 
the coat. She came lightly. How beauti- 
fully she put her feet down! And he heard 
the tiny snatch of song she was singing, 
sung low, but with all her heart. She had 
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A Christmas gift 
for pipe-smoking 
bank presidents 

—and others 


**Us fellows who smoke 
never forget one another’’ 
— this Club’s sentiment 


What better example -of the true Christ- 
mas spirit than this letter of Mr. Johnson, 
a Nebraska bank president: 

Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Virginia 

Gentlemen: 


One of my customers presented me, at 
Christmas time, with a half-pound tin of 


Edgeworth, out of appreciation for services 
rendered him during the probation of his 
father’s estate. 

In thanking him for the gift I told him 
that it appealed to me for two reasons—the 
spirit in which it was given, and the fact that 
he remembered the kind of smoking tobacco 
I have used for the past ten years. He made 
use of an expression which will interest you 


and which appealed to me. 
“Us fellows 
Edgeworth never forget one 


The expression used was, 
who smoke 
another.” 

Very truly yours, 
J. V. Johnson 


Of course in this case, Edgeworth hap- 
pened to be the recipient’s ten-year favor- 
ite tobacco. But in other cases that we 
know of, the gift serves as a happy intro- 
duction to Edgeworth and a means of 
bringing enthusiastic new member 
into the Club. 

To make it still 
easier for “‘ us fel- 
lows who smoke 
Edgeworth never 
to forget one an- 
other,’’ the 16- 
ounce glass hu- 
midor jar and 
the 8-ounce tin 
are provided at 
Christmas time 
_with appropri- 
=, ate wrappings. 
| aim size con- 


an 


tains Edgeworth 

» Ready-Rubbed 

J and each is 

Sb, Sica packed in a good- 

a looking deco- 

rated gift carton printed in colors. Prices— 

$1.65 for the 16-ounce jar. The 8-ounce tins 
are 75c each. 

Please ask your tobacco dealer for the 
Edgeworth Christmas packages. If he will 
not supply you, we gladly offer the following 
service to you: 

Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, and 
75c for each 8-ounce tin to be shipped, also 
a list of the names and addresses of those 
you wish to remember, with your personal 
greeting card for each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, all 
delivery charges prepaid. 

Personal; Perhaps you yourself are not 
acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, send 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company. We shall be glad to send you 
free samples—generous helpings both of 

. Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size’ packages, in handsome humidors, hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

For the free samples, 
Larus & Brother Company, 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 


jobber. 


nue address 
1M South 21st 
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something white in her hand against the 
darkness of the coat—letters. She opened 
the gate, came into the road, saw the glow 
of Charles’ pipe. 

With an automatic gesture he removed 
the pipe. She turned her head and looked 
at him full; he could see the dark shadows 
of her eyes. She would remember him 
there earlier in the evening; she would re- 
member how he turned to look after her on 
her homeward way; she would think 

Let her think! It was gloriously true. 

Then she went on up the lane, hastening, 
and Charles stood quite still, near the gate, 
though not unmannerly near, looking after 
her. And when she had posted the letters 
and was approaching again, he watched her 
approach. He snatched off his cap and 
stood holding it in one hand and his pipe 
in the other, until she had gone on lingering 
feet within the gate and with lingering 
hands shut it again. Then through the gate 
she looked again at him, poised on her so 
light feet. Their eyes met. 

It was very silent. There was nothing 
alive on the white road save themselves. 
It was a fairy night. She began to run to 


| the house up the drive. 


“Queer,’”’ said Charles to himself, now 
leaning on the gate, with his heart going 
like a piston—‘“‘queer how absolutely sure 
one is when it really happens. Fellows have 
told me so, but now I know. And queer— 
queer—how a man cannot possibly mistake 


| the real thing!” 


The Hat hung on the peg again over The 
Ulster and The Shawl, the coat was in the 
spare-room wardrobe, and Rose II entered 
the charming sitting room, humming. 
Grandma was humming too. 

“Christmas makes us all gay,” said she. 

Rose II sat down and put her feet on the 
fender, while grandma’s remained on the 
accustomed footstool. Rose II looked down 
at her feet. Rose I looked down at her 
feet. All little feet, both pairs Strangely 
light, happily restless, tonight. 

“What small feet we all have, mother,” 
said Rose II, disguising her pride in her 
own little pedal extremities by just putting 
them on a par with the rest. 

“Mine are half a size smaller than any- 
one’s,’ said Rose I. 

Ten o’clock. 

“Let us say good night to the dear child,” 
said Rose I. And they went together to the 
bedroom where Rose III lay with her his- 
tories, and so on, around her, and a stern 
abstracted expression drawn over her face 
as soon as she heard the door knob turn. 

She had just closed her history book at 
the love story of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, having been absorbedly comparing 
that domestic idyl with the affairs of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the Parnell story, and the 
more erotic episodes of Charles II. 

“Still not tired of the Corn Laws?” 
asked grandma, tucking in one side of the 
white lace cover. 

“Your head will ache, love, if you study 
so late,” said Rose II, tucking in the other. 

“Do realize, dears,” said Rose III, smil- 
ing tolerantly, ‘‘that my generation is so 
different. All sides of life are open to us, 
and woman’s sphere embraces everything.” 

So the old dears went away and she could 
switch on the light again which they had 
switched off, look at herself in the hand 
mirror that she kept under her pillow, and 
open the history book again. 

“T wish something would happen,’ 
thought Rose III; ‘“‘s thing lovely. I 
wish I had been Mary en of Scots; I 
expect there were more men in it really 
than Darnley and Bothwell and her hus- 
band. I wish I had been Cleopatra or 
Ninon, or Helen, or—or—even Nell Gwyn 
or La Pompadour. And how Parnell 
must have loved that woman! And Queen 
Victoria was a year younger than me 
when ey 


“T may assume,”’ said Charles to himself 
when the light of the next morning broke 
upon him, and the chambermaid came in 
with shaving water, saying the frost was 


harder than ever, so there would be no 


hunting again that day, “that about six 
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o’clock she takes the dog for a little trot; 
and about 8:30 or 8:45 she goes out to the 
pillar box to post letters. One must be 
prepared, of course, for disappointments; 
someone else may take the dog for a trot at 
six; or there may be no letters to post, 
although in Christmas week that is un- 
likely. But I sort of feel sure that today 
will be all right. Today she’ll do it the same 
as yesterday.” 

Of course, he hovered about the village 
a little in the morning, in case the girl in the 
coat should appear but, apart from the or- 
dinary villagers, he saw only two ladies, 
an old one and a less old one—mother and 
daughter, perhaps—going to decorate the 
church, so he got out his car and tore over 
the countryside and thought things out. 

He thought of several pretty things to 
do, for this would be no ordinary courtship. 
First of all, before he spoke, he would make 
her feel that his presence near her gate was 
a definite matter with a definite purpose; 
he would make her feel his respectful ad- 
miration and adoration. He would com- 
municate with her dumbly, but in language 
which no woman misunderstands. For she 
was coming back with him to Rhodesia in 
February! 

Charles. went very seriously to the tryst 
at six o’clock. Frost crisped the world and 
the moon went sailing high and white in the 
sky. On his long drive that day he had 
found a florist’s and bought a boxful of hot- 
house flowers and with him now he brought 
one supreme rose. He put on his big coat 
that muffled him and sent a giant shadow 
before him, and this shadow, lying across 
the white road, the lady of the coat saw 
before she arrived at her gate with her 
wheezy old dog. This shadow warned her 
that the unknown admirer stood there, and 
sent a little laughter into the husky small 
voice that sang under its breath. And di- 
rectly she came out of the gate she turned 
her head with a direct, a provocative, a 
charming, movement, and looked at him 
with those eyes that were all he could see of 
her face between the hat brim and the great 
upturned collar of the wonderful coat. 

Charles thought, “How many days be- 
fore I’ll be able to turn down that damned 
collar and see?” And he waited patiently 
for her return from her walk up the lane 
with the wheezy little dog. 

Charles reckoned on all dogs liking him, 
because all dogs always did. A mere flick 
of two fingers brought the wheezy one to 
him on their return, and into the wheezy 
one’s collar he tucked the great rose and 
sent him to his mistress. And the lady of 
the coat hovered and hesitated on her so 
little feet, and bent down and took the 
rose, and put it to her nose with the most 
delicate gesture and looked at him—she 
must be smiling behind that collar, mustn’t 
she?—and went away up the drive to the 
hidden house, while all the time he stood 
cap in hand. 

“Now,” said Charles to himself, ‘at 
8:30 or 8:45, as it may be—the violets.” 

Thus at 8:45 it was so. There she came, 
with the letters, squares of white in her 
hand, the coat flouncing round her charming 
legs not far below her knees; and there 
was Charles, muffled in the greatcoat that 
sent his giant shadow before him, and there 
was a great scent of violets. When the little 
lady returned from the post box, Charles 
stood cap in hand, six paces away, and the 
violets—such a bouquet of them with a 
lavender frill round—hung on the latch of 
the gate. 

She hovered and hesitated on her so 
little feet. She took the violets and put 
them to her face. She looked over them at 


Charles. There was such a silence! She 
was gone. 
“Tomorrow, and then tomorrow,” said 


Charles to himself. It had been good work. 

Grandma was very dreamful after sup- 
per that night; dreamful, but with a spice 
to her. She wore at the breast of her black 
silk a supreme rose—that the vicar’s wife 
had sent her as a specimen of what their 
new gardener could do. 

Rose II had violets at her breast, and a 
bouquet of them on her dressing table, 


_ whom she still wrote so much. 


They had come by the afternoo; 
when grandma was dozing—f; 
those female friends of bygo 


correspondence had results! 
writing and posting letters ha 
sults! 

“T have been thinking, my d 
of course you can’t duplicate 
Frederick all in a minute, simply 
denly deciding to do so; but woulc 
like to go away for Christmas—for 
change—to please me?” 

“Oh, mother, I have been th 
same of you. Of course, I couldn’ 
moment leave my child.” 

**T will gladly nurse your dear e} 
darling.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t you think j 
do you good to go away fora few 
Christmas? You could visit 

“Oh, no, my darling, I shall not, 
at Christmas.” 

“Nor I, mother; certainly not 
child must not leave her bed for af 
at least.” & 

““T would be on the safe side, my 
and make it three weeks. The rest: 


“Do go away, mother.” 
“And what would you do, m 
“T should manage beautifully, 
“And so should I. I—I—I shor 
about a great deal. Do go away, 1 


“And no, my darling.” 


“Lilies of the valley tomorrow 
nations next day, to be delivered ti 
rail, car or what you like, but with 
and darn the price, I tell you!” said | 
telephoning the distant florist w 
served him so well. ‘‘And after the 
shall you arrange, do you as 
blossom, I should hope. Goo 


next day—colder 
“Mother, won’t you let Lydi 
out for his little run after tea?. The 
with literally nothing to do, in the ki 

““My darling, I love the frost. 
see you settled down to write thos 
of yours, and don’t worry about m 

Yes, it was cold; clear, crisp, p 
Grandma came in with extrao 
brightness of eye and pinkne 
and put her tiny feet side by 
footstool and looked at them. 
she heard him murmur as Pom 
her with lilies of the valley tu 
collar? “I love and adore your 
that—out of the blue, longingl 
men were like that. Didn’t 

“Won’t you let Lydia run to 
with those letters, my darling? Y 
enjoy the frost as I do.” 

“T do enjoy the frost, 
wouldn’t dream of troubling 
you. Now, mother, quite comfy 
snug while I run out?” 

“Oh, quite snug; I shan’t stir 
chair and this fire.” Thus grandm 
ing secretly at the blaze. ; 

Rose II came in, flying up to” 
room with the coat, pink and b 
as she took the second bouq 
the valley off the latch of the 
they hung, so fragrant, surely 
something, this tall unknown: “ 
the charmingest thing in the world. 
we mutual friends so that I co 
you?” 

Rose II cast him a laughing gl 
hurried in. 


Carnation day. 
“Come, Pom,” said grandma 
He was there. Indubitably h 
she took the carnations from 
ambassador, she heard him sp 
“T wish it weren’t so cold. Y 
you might turn that collar dow 
Grandma sat sober as a judg 
feet on the footstool. Turn | 
down? Would she? Ah, no. Pert 
(Continued on Page 100/ 
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Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon in 


“THE UNGUARDED HOUR” 


IN one stunted flight of stairs depended a woman’s hap- 
iness—her reputation rested on that brief descent before 


she hesitated. 


is Kenyon plays the woman and Milton Sills as Duke 
‘a has the most chivalrous role of his career. In the ro- 
: glamour of Italy, where courage and hearts vibrate, this 
yal drama maintains a fast, fascinating pace. 


e cast also includes 
es Beyer, Dolores 
‘elli, Lorna Duveen, 
elius Keefe and 
e King. Directed by 
ert Hillyer under 
Hudson’s supervi- 
from Margaretta 
's story. 


nethward trail. 


Ana Q. Nilsson, 
1 Barrymore and 
Frazer are featured 
Edward Earle, 
Brockwell, Pauline 
if Marceline Day, 
sll Simpson and 
13e Bancroft play 


‘ant roles in this 
ation of Vingie 
story. 


If it’s a First National Picture, Yow ll Enjoy it. 


% 


' Frank Lloyd presents 


|E SPLENDID ROAD” 


| kissed him on the cheek—because 
tvas a kiss to be remembered! 


swas Sandra, the pioneer woman of 
‘lifornia Gold Rush. Frank Lloyd 
tide her a vivid figure. The direc- 
40 made “The Sea Hawk” has glori- 
‘e most glorious era of adventure 
\settling of Sacramento, the rush 
ad, the days of open hearts and 
\ats, the woman’s fight and finally, 
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“In the unguarded hours that 
come to all mortals, pause here 
and gather spiritual strength.” 


Sandra (Anna Q- 
Nilsson) creates a 
sensation at the 
dance hall. 

Left: Robert Frazer 
and Lionel Barry- 
more. 


Extreme left, Lorna 

Duveen; Circle, Charles 

Beyer, Doris Kenyonand 

Milton Sills and at left 
. the two co-stars. 


Miss Kenyon and 
Cornelius Keefe 
from the magnificent 
ballroom scene of 
“The Unguarded 
Hour.’”’ 


You’ll Also Enjoy — 
“Clothes Make the Pirate.’”?’ A 


gorgeous spectacular comedy. 
Leon Errol’s first starring picture. 
With Dorothy Gish and a superb 
cast. Directed by Maurice 
Tourneur. Produced by Sam 


Rork. 


“The New Commandment.” 
Realistic bombing of a hospital 
furnishes a climax for this drama 
of love and war featuring 
Blanche Sweet and Ben Lyon. 
Produced by Robert Kane, 
Howard Higgin directing, from 
Col. Frederick Palmer’s “ Invisi- 


ble Wounds.” 


“The Scarlet Saint.” Mary 
Astor and Lloyd Hughes featured 
in a New Orleans setting of 
Mardi Gras and the track from 
Gerald Beaumont’s “The Lady 
Who Played Fidele.” Directed 
by George Archainbaud under 
Earl Hudson’s supervision. 


**We Moderns.’”’ Colleen 
Moore’s usual sure-fire enter- 
tainment based on Israel Zang- 
will’s play of post-war youth. 
The mid-air crash of Zeppelin 
and airplane alone make it worth 
while. Jack Mulhall the male 
lead. Presented by John Mc- 
Cormick,* John Francis Dillon 
director, Jume Mathis editorial 
director. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
It was sad, this thought. She did not hear 
Rose II go out with her letters that evening. 

Rose II ran down the drive. His shadow 
lay before him on the moonlit road. What 
a big man! What a fine man! He stood 
there, cap in hand, while she passed on and 
posted her letters. There was something 
marvelously stimulating, miraculously re- 
juvenating to a woman’s heart in this silent 
worship. Already people in the village had 
said to her, ‘‘How well you look! Really 
almost as young as your little daughter!” 
The hem of the coat swung against her legs, 
caressing them; the hem of the magic coat. 

“Tomorrow,” she heard, ‘‘please, please 
turn the collar down.” 

Rose II passed in with a tiny shock. 
Twice he had spoken. Today she did not 
answer; yesterday she had not answered. 
Of course, one did not answer. But when 
the carnations were in her hand she began 
to think, ‘‘If I turned the collar down 4 

A lazy little forty-five that had slumped 
and let its contours run—could it defiantly 
turn the collar down? 

“You are looking very tired and seeming 
very quiet this evening, my darling,’’ said 
Rose I. 

““And you, too, mother.”’ 

“Tomorrow is Christmas morning.” 

Then they both thought, hiding the 
thought cleverly from the other, of the 
coat. 

“Rose knows she is not to get up.” 

“You told her. What did she say?” 

She had said, “Righto! After all, why 
should I? There’s not much to get up for 
in Frimley.”’ 

“She should not risk that ankle.” 

“‘T persuaded her of that.” 


Rose I and Rose II brought the coat to- 
gether to Rose III in the morning. They 
were wrapped in their flannel dressing 
gowns. Rose III had just wakened from 
sleep, and was divinely flushed, tumbled, 
wistful, bored and childish. 

‘“A happy Christmas to you, child, and 
thank you for the dear little tray cloth,” 
said grandma, kissing her. “Such a sur- 
prise to have it when Lydia brought my 
tea this morning!” 

“The embroidered bookmark is beauti- 
fully done, love,’’ added Rose II. ‘‘You 
are sweet to have found time to work it for 
me, so busy as you are with far more im- 
portant things. A happy Christmas to 
you.” 

‘*A happy Christmas to you, dears,” an- 
swered Rose III, gluing her eyes to the 
large parcel they had brought in. 

Grandma untied one string of the parcel 
and the recipient’s mother untied another. 

“A winter coat from both of us, child,” 
said grandma graciously, while Rose II 
shook it out. 

For a moment there was silence in the 
room, while Rose III raised herself on her 
elbow, sat up, gasped, gurgled, blushed, 
smiled, and felt an extraordinary sensation 
of lightness and joy. 

“Thank you, you dears. 
marvelous!”’ 

“A warm coat,’’ responded grandma. 

“A good useful coat,’ said Rose II. 

“Let me have it! Quick!” 

They laid it on her bed with reluctance, 
keeping their hands on it. 

“This fur is rac-cac-cac-coon,”’ faltered 
Rose III, cuddling it. 

“The material is kasha,’ said Rose II 
jealously. 

“The lining is sat-sat-at-in,”’ gulped 
Rose III. 

Rose I sighed. 

“We thought you would like to see it, 
love,” said Rose II; ‘‘and then we’ll put it 
back in the spare-room wardrobe until you 
are well enough to wear it.” 

The next instant Rose III leaped from 
the bed and was in the coat. She hitched 
up her nightdress to the right length. She 
thrust her feet into any slippers. Her legs 
were already pale pink, so that she might 
easily have been wearing the fashionable 
flesh-colored stockings of finest silk. Rose I 
and Rose II saw in that instant just how 


It—it—it’s 
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the coat wished to look, now that it had its 
own way. As for the collar, up or down, 
open or closed—what matter? 

“Your ankle, love!’ cried Rose II 
grievously. 

“Get back into bed at once, child,” said 
grandma peremptorily. 

“No,” said Rose III deliriously, “I am 
going to get up. I am going out. I am go- 
ing to church.” 

“Church! B-b-but you’ve always re- 
fused to accompany us to church. You are 
an agnostic, a freethinker, and an ethical 
acolyte. You know you are! You’ve said 
so a thousand times. You've told us so.” 

“T don’t care. I’m going somewhere in 
this coat. And where else is there but 
church to go to, in Frimley, on Christmas 
morning?” 


Rose III represented the Hollies in 
church that Christmas morning. Rose I de- 
veloped a little headache and retired to the 
fire with her feet on the footstool and 
Rose II thought she ought to help Lydia 
with the turkey; and neither of them quite 
wished to walk beside that happy coat in 
her staid wrappings. It was a little too 
much, all at once. Nature is nature, woman 
is woman. So Rose III kissed them, and, 
looking as if she had never opened a history 
book in her young life, went to church. 

And lifting up her eyes, devoutly kneel- 
ing, as prayer was proceeding, she met the 
eyes of Charles across the aisle. He was 
groomed to a hair, nice and sleek and fine, 
and he wore a lighter-built overcoat that 
did not disguise his greyhound lines like the 
big one in which he had waited outside that 
gate. 

The eyes of Rose widened as did the eyes 
of Charles. She thought she had never seen 
such a splendid man; as for him, he knew 
that at last the collar was open and thrown 
back, and there she was in the clear light of 
morning. Hesaid to himself, ‘‘ All the gods! 
How lovely! I knew she must be ‘like 
that!” 

And as the service proceeded, he said 
further to himself, ‘‘Not another minute 
will I wait. I don’t care whether we have 
mutual acquaintances to introduce us, or 
whether we have not; and from the look of 
her, neither does she.’”’?’ And remembering 
all the days of the violets and roses and 
lilies and carnations, he considered, any- 
way, that they had been through enough 
preliminaries. For, of course, they were 
not just ordinary people. He knew that. 
They were as god and goddess, walking. 

As they came out of church, he was in- 
stantly beside her, hat in hand. 

“Good morning,” hesaidsimply. ‘Please 


let me walk beside you and explain. I don’t: 


want anyone else to have time to speak to 
you before I have explained. Don’t be 
angry; don’t be surprised. It is just one 
of those extraordinary things.” 

A little timorously she said, “This is my 
way.” 

“Then it is mine.” 

Yet they did not go directly to the Hollies, 
but commenced to make a little detour 
across a field path under a tall thorn hedge. 

“T was going for a short walk before 
lunch,” said Rose III, slightly dizzy. 

“Then so amI,’’ he said. ‘‘I ought not to 
speak to you like this, but do believe me, 
Iadore you. You may say we haven’t really 
seen each other till this morning; you may 
say I am quite impossible; you may say I 
am to go away and get introduced prop- 
erly ? 

““Oh—oh—oh, I shouldn’t say that! I 
loathe doing anything properly.” 

“You angel child! But look here, I have 
to explain. It ismy duty to explain. Every- 
thing is quite all right. That is to say, I 
mean I am really all right as far as I go. 
I can produce credentials and everything. I 
have a quite ripping little place in Rhodesia 
that you’d love. It—it’s a lovely climate, 
you know; you ride and shoot and dance 
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and enjoy yourselves like anything over 
there. I have at the inn a lot of photo- 
graphs of my house and garden and horses 
and dogs, and so on. I can prove to you and 
your belongings—whoever they are—all I’m 
saying. Why I’m saying it all at once like 
this is because I have to. There is no time 
to lose, you see. Try to understand. I’m 
going back in February—must, for my farm. 
I love you awfully. I will take any proce- 
dure you like to satisfy you and your be- 
longings—whoever they are. But Ilove you 
awfully. You are the first girl who has ever 
really mattered a cuss. Of course you may 
say—and justly—that you can’t believe 
me # 

““Well, I am one of those people who can 
believe anything they choose,”’ said Rose 
III. ‘I had better tell you about me. I 
don’t do things just like ordinary people, 
any more than you do. I loathe the way 
elderly people have of always being cau- 
tious about everything, don’t you? But, of 
course, it does seem a tremendous thing to 
decide all in a hurry like this, and so a 

“Dearest little girl, I know it! Only let 
me make a beginning anyway. Give mea 
chance. What is your name?” 

“Rose.” 

“How lovely. Mine is Charles—Charles 
Royal.” 

‘‘T like that.” 

“Rose, putting off more material details 
for amoment, it—it’s Christmas, and oy 

The thorn hedge was tall, thick. Rose 
was in Charles’ arms. They were whole- 
hearted young people, and they kissed, again 
and again, with the utmost delight. 

“T’ve always wanted something to hap- 
pen,’”’ she murmured incoherently. 

“Rose, if I can make you love me enough, 
you'll marry me and come out with me to 
Rhodesia in February?” 

““We—we should have to see a great deal 
of each other—discuss everything.” 

“Of course. Let me begin by meeting 
your people, darling.” 

“Tlive with my mother and grandmother. 
They are all I have.” 

“How soon can I see them?” 

Then Rose III had her wonderful idea. 

“Come now, back to Christmas lunch. 
Turkey and plum pudding and crackers. 
And we’ll tell them we are going to be mar- 
ried. Dare you?”’ 

“Dare I!” said Charles. 

They walked to the Hollies, telling each 
other all about themselves. The turkey was 
ready, the wine decanted, grandma was 
dreamful—yet spicy—in silver silk, and Rose 
II was putting sweets into little bonbon 
dishes when Rose III walked in with Charles 
Royal. 

They looked up and saw a slim grey- 
hound kind of young man, nice and sleek 
and fine, with anxious eyes and a jolly smile. 
He was an utter stranger to them. 

“Dears,”’ said Rose III, on the point of 
hysteria, ‘this is Mr. Charles Royal, to 
whom I am being married in the New Year. 
We can tell you all about it in course of 
time, only please lunch now and jolliness, 
and not—not caution and questioning and 
everything spoiling everything. Charles— 
my grandmother—my mother.”’ 

“How do you do?” said Rose I, raising 
two delicate eyebrows a very little. 

“How do you do?”’ said Rose II, vent- 
ing a similar mannerism. 

The likeness between them was quite re- 
markable. 

“You say you are staying in the village 
for the hunting, Mr. Royal,” said grandma 
presently, when everyone was the better 
for a glass of fine old sherry, a glass of ex- 
cellent Chablis and a glass of even better 
port. ‘“‘I seem to recall having heard of 
your family in the village, though I never 
knew them. But as I look at you, I cannot 
quite understand a feeling that I have that 
I must have met someone related to you 
who bears some sort of resemblance to you. 
Not very like you; indeed a taller, bigger 
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man in every way—oh, much ¢ 
bigger. A remarkably upstanding 
Older, of course. A man in the 
life,” said grandma, with cheeks a] 
from the glass of sherry, glass o} 
and glass of port. ‘It was quite 
too. Have you by any chance an 
second cousin who has been stay 
here with you? Or who perhapsis 
ing here? Or—or—or who, if not 
will be coming again?”’ 

“Not anyone,” said Charles, 

“T also,” said Rose II, with a d; 
rowed from the sherry, Chablis ; 
“have met a man rather like m 
describes. A very fine tall man.” 

“The man I mean. wouldn’t b 
you mean, my darling,” said Ross 

“Nor would the man I mean b 
you mean, mother.” 

“‘T’m sure I can’t say who th 
be,’”’ said Charles Royal, with ey 
to find this stranger somewhere in 
ory. ‘““Iamsorry. I can’t place’ 


‘Well, the worst of the shock 
first of the questioning is over,” sai 
when he and Rose III found then 
the sitting room, which had been 
to them for the afternoon, “‘and I 


’ granny and your mother. Just n 


what a granny and a mother ou; 
And you are just what a sweethea 
be. Shall we sit here?” 

So Rose III sat there. 

“Now we can talk and talk a 
said Charles, when they had ki 
kissed and kissed. ‘‘There’s sucl 
say, isn’t there? I have to know 
really thought when you first se 
me, and what, inside your little r 
said of my behavior. You have 1 
just exactly.” 

“‘Thaven’t had much time to thi 
mured Rose III, ‘since I never sa 
this morning.” 

“My darling!” 

“Never till this morning,” croo 
III. ‘Never, never, never till t 
ing!’”’ And she put her curling h 
on his shoulder. 

She had never seen him till this: 

“Rose!” said Charles Royal, sl 
ished. 

‘“What’s this?’”’ he said to him 
the beginnings of a dreadful rag 
“Who did she imagine was the 
who laid wait for her when she tr 
the dog and posted the letters ther 
flowers did she think she was ta 
who was she smiling at? Jove! W 
other man who might be me—wh 
actually was me?”’ 

‘And fancy,” cried Rose III, “1 
even have seen you this morning if 
been for the coat!” 

Ah, the coat! Indeed, yes! | 
get over facts like that! The coat! 
man! / 

“You see, I’d been in bed for a1 
a sprained ankle,” sighed Rose ] 
they wouldn’t have let me get ur 
day, only when they gave me my 
present I just had to hop out of 
wear it. And so—I met oul | 

As she said this, Rose III kisse 
adorably. 

““A moment, sweetheart,” ( 
tered, with a peculiar sensati 
perseding his proper rage. ‘I 
you actually have been in bed f 

. “A whole long week! Not out 
whole time!” 

Charles lived a hurried lifetim 
moment. 

““Quiet!’”’ he advised hims 
What have you been doing, 
warily! Who was she? Ask 
Charles, my lad, but put 
through; no investigation—n 
For mum is the word here.” 

He knelt down. Tenderly 
Rose III’s sweet instep. H 
bly, penitentially—not to say 
his soul. ‘Poor little ankle,” 
And then: ‘Let us be marrie 
by special license.” 

“Well, let us,” said Rose IIL. 


| 


| 
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jains Unruly Hair to 


Keeps 
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F your hair lacks natural gloss and lustre, or is 

difficult to keep in place, it is very easy to give it 
that rich, glossy, refined and orderly appearance, so 
essential to well-groomed men. 


Just rub a little Glostora through your hair once 
or twice a week,—or after shampooing, and your 
hair will then stay, each day, just as you comb it. 


Glostora softens the hair and makes it pliable. 
Then, even stubborn hair will stay in 
place of its own accord. 


It gives 


Stay Neatly Combed 


OYS who use Glostora have 
no trouble keeping their 
hair combed any style they like 
—whether parted on the side, in 
the center, or brushed straight 
back. 


A little Glostora used once or 
twice a week, or after shampoo- 
ing, keeps even stubborn, unruly 
hair so soft and pliable it stays, 
all day, just as you comb it. 


To get that smooth, slick, 
glossy effect, simply moisten the 
hair with water before brush- 
ing it. 


Glostora also keeps the scalp 
soft and the hair healthy and 
luxuriant. 
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If you want your hair to lie 
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your hair with water before 
brushing it. 
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costs but a trifle at any drug 
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“Tf there is anything I can do to help you 
in any way, darling,’ said the dowager, 
“ask me. We will even put off our bridge 
for an hour or so if that would possibly 
facilitate matters. But I really think that 
the issue must lie between the men.” 

“And John is too proud to fight,” said 
Mrs. Mount. 

“Still, Rhodesia may tame him down,” 
said the dowager, “and you may get an- 
other heiress next year.” 

“Never one like this one,’’ answered 
Mrs. Mount. “This girl is unique.” 

“How much has she?” asked the dowager 
distastefully. 

“Some millions,’’ said Mrs. Mount. 

“T had heard so,”’ said the dowager. 

“‘T expect you have,” said Mrs. Mount. 
“T have told everybody.” 

“Things must just take their course, I 
am afraid, Ada.” 

“T am afraid so, though I shall struggle 
to the last inch for John and Lexham,” 

“Naturally, darling.” 

“Putting a relative in a solid position is 
the next best thing to putting oneself in a 
solid position. Although people have no 
permanent sense of gratitude.” 

“No permanent sense of gratitude at 
all,” said the dowager. 


It was a remarkably pale Peach who 
went down to dinner; her face was as pale 
as her pearls, but her eyelashes were as 
black as her frock. She was a matter of 
beautifully startling contrasts. Of course, it 
would be a delightful thing to have two men 
fighting a l’outrance for her, if only they 
would fight. But while no one could say 
Lord Loring had been behindhand, that he 
had not pursued the prize, and put on his 
scintillating armor and taken his sword in 
hand and thrown down the gage, and so on, 
John Lexham’s attitude was strikingly dif- 
ferent. He appeared still to be content to 
continue a mere banal policy of obstruc- 
tion, sitting like a dog in the manger on 
what he did not, as far as the girl could 
judge, want himself, while Lord Loring 
made lunges for it. 

After dinner, when the bridge four set- 
tled, the rest went into the ballroom, which 
had been lighted and warmed for them, 
and, to the accompaniment of a mechanical 
piano, danced. Peach found herself in 
John Lexham’s arms first, while Lord Lor- 
ing partnered one of the indefatigable hunt- 
ing women. 

But Lord Loring’s eyes were on Peach all 
the time. He was watching every word and 
look and movement. Being a man of con- 
siderable experience in these things, he was 
able also to give his partner as much atten- 
tion as she was accustomed to—being a 
lump of a woman except on a horse; but 
his thoughts were for Peach, moving so 
light and supple over that magnificent 
floor with John Lexham. 

“Glad I came down,” thought Lord 
Loring, ‘‘regardless of what old Flora thinks 
of my methods of invasion.” 

John Lexham departed from his usual 
custom of silence when dancing that eve- 
ning. He talked. He talked in the way 
Peach hated most. 

“Well,” he said, “thrilled?” 

“Thrilled?”’ said the pale Peach disdain- 
fully. 

“Here Loring has followed you down as 
promptly and intrepidly as vain woman 
could wish.” 

“T am not a vain woman.” 

“Oh, you are such a vain woman! You 
love conquests. But I believe, in spite of 
that, that you are a little bit frightened to- 
night.” 

“Frightened? I?” 

“Of decisions. And really you are right 
to be frightened, according to the way girls 
look’'at things. A girl with your advantages 
hesitates long to accept one man lest she 
could have had a better one just round the 
next corner. Isn’t that so, if we will be 
truthful?” 
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Peach’s mind said to her, ‘‘ Yes, that has 
been just your way of thinking and you 
know it’; but her indignant heart an- 
swered for her sorely, ‘“‘ You are a beast.’ 

“Candid Miss Robinwood.”’ 

“Sisters can be candid, surely.” 

“Ah, of course, you are right to remind 
me of our temporary relationship,” said 
John Lexham, driving his teeth vindic- 
tively onto his lower lip. “‘But since I may 
be brotherly, let me give you a piece of ad- 
vice about it all—wait!”’ 

“What for?” 

“To see what’s round the next corner. 
I remember, if you don’t, that you told me 
once, ‘There is an adventure round every 
corner.’”’ 

“Yes, but—one has to stop somewhere, 
no doubt.” 

“Only not yet, surely. You’d better 
wait. Ada thinks so too. You'd better tell 
Loring ye 

“What shall I tell Lord Loring?” asked 
the disdainful Peach as John Lexham 
paused. 

“To go to hell!” 

“You are one of those selfish men who 
don’t want to marry a girl themselves, and 
can’t bear to think of her marrying anyone 
else.” 

“Well, perhaps I am one of those selfish 
men.” 

“Tt’s hateful!” 

“Well, perhaps it’s hateful. But it just 
is so.”’ 

“And do you expect a girl to sacrifice 
herself for you?” 

“No, I want no sacrifices,” said John 
Lexham. 

“You are not likely to get them,’ 
Peach haughtily, ‘from me.” 

“How we quarrel!” smiled John Lex- 
ham. 

“That,” said Peach, “is your fault. Iam 
just the most peaceable girl alive, only 
you—you—you 

Then suddenly for a second she found 
herself quivering on the verge of a humiliat- 
ing sob, and she had to droop her head a 
little to hide the silly little contortion of her 
face, so that her golden mop—which Eve 
used to shape and fluff in a way of her 
own—was almost, for the space of that 
second, against his shoulder. 

And it seemed, though perhaps, as she 
said to herself, it didn’t really happen, that 
John Lexham caught her tighter till she 
could hardly breathe. But it may have 
been only that he was whirling her out of 
the path of Lord Loring and the lumpy 
woman, who, strangely enough—for there 
was plenty of room for the few dancers— 
were dancing much too close to them. 

“My next dance is with Lord Loring,” 
said Peach, recovering her voice. 

“Well, be firm,” said John Lexham, hold- 
ing her in a normal embrace once more. 
“Be brave.” 

“You speak as if I am a poor weak crea- 
ture who can’t make up her own mind.” 

“We are all weak creatures.” 

“You aren’t,’’ said Peach on the gust of a 
little sigh, and for another second there was 
that close hold again, making her catch her 
breath. : 

“T am,” said John Lexham abruptly. 

The dance was drawing to an end; the 
music slowed and softened; at one end of 
the room Peach and John Lexham finished, 
apart from the other dancers. He looked 
down upon her. 

“You're not to marry Loring.” 

“Why not?” whispered Peach. 

‘Because I—I tell you, you are not to.” 

Peach flashed, ‘‘I shall do as I choose!”’ 

“Oh, shall you?” said John Lexham. 

“I—most—certainly—shall!”” 

Her gray eyes went wide between her 
black lashes. They were bright with battle. 
But before he could answer her, she saw 
Lord Loring coming lightly and swiftly, 
like a skater, across the floor. He had ar- 
ranged another music roll in the piano and 
the instrument had begun to play. 


, 


said 


Under the eyes of John Lexham, Peach 
went to Lord Loring’s arms like a bird to its 
nest. Under the eyes of John Lexham, she 
floated away smiling. She conjured to her 
features a look of paradisiacal happiness. 

John Lexham moved mechanically and 
found himself beside the lump of a woman, 
who, although her dancing was execrable, 
loved to dance. There was an expression of 
great pleasure and knowingness on her face. 
Her face was full of blessing. She was like 
any married woman who sees a matri- 
monial match in the initial stages, and will 
do all she can, for good or ill, to help it on, 
and pull others into the same boat as her- 
self. 

She indicated Peach and Lord Loring 
pleasingly to John Lexham. 

“Look,” she said quite dreamily, “isn’t 
it nice to see them? They are madly in love 
with each other. It is almost certain that 
the engagement will be announced here.” 

She then indicated that John Lexham 
might place his arm around her and dance 
with her; and after a struggle with his 
worse nature, he did it. 

“Come and sit out the next dance with 
me,” said Lord Loring to Peach; and she 
answered languidly, “‘ Very well.” 

She knew all that he was going to say, 
though she was somewhat confused in her 
ideas about what she was going to say. All 
she knew was that her heart was exceed- 
ingly wrath against John Lexham. Her 
heart held no other feeling but this wrath, 
and was exceedingly hot with it. 

Loring danced exquisitely; yes, exqui- 
sitely. And yet there was something lack- 
ing. Just a short while ago he thrilled her 
so. ‘He gives me thrills,’ she had explained 
to Mrs. Mount. But as if other and more 
poignant thrills had eclipsed the memory 
of them, those former thrills were not po- 
tent now. And yet, as he danced, Lord 
Loring was making love. 

Of course, Lord Loring could make love 
without a word and hardly a look; simply 
and solely by a kind of sensation he gave a 
woman; he could do it merely out of bore- 
dom, or courtesy, or to save himself think- 
ing of something new to say, while all the 
while he might be thinking, ‘I’ve a great 
mind to back Sylvester for the 3:30 tomor- 
row. I wonder if Francis could do 
without his wages for a bit. Is it 
likely that good old Peppy could get Bled- 
dington to let me have a hundred or so for 
six months, or must I go to the sharks?” 

But this was not the kind of love he made 
to Peach that night he danced with her at 
Wareham. The love he made then was of 
the more definite kind, while of course 
strictly inhibited by the publicity in which 
they found themselves. 

It looked almost certain to everyone that 
the engagement would be announced by 
Christmas. 


Lord Loring was gifted highly with all 
the minor arts. He could note a quiet cor- 
ner for future uses as quickly and accurately 
as anyone. He had noted such a place near 
the ballroom for himself and Peach. It was 
a little room, very small, indeed, with a fire 
and a lounge and some flowers and a writing 
bureau in it. The duchess’ social secretary 
used it now and again perhaps. Just before 
the last notes of the fox trot had died away, 
Lord Loring and Peach seemed to vanish 
from the ballroom. One moment they were 
there and the next moment they were not. 
They were in the little room, with the door 
shut. 

Peach was in that kind of despair when 
a woman will consent smilingly and cheer- 
fully—if not with rapture—to almost any 
proposition. There was in the forefront of 
her subconscious mind the idea that some- 
thing must happen to her very quickly or 
she was lost. 

It was all very well to go to galleries, 
collections and Embassy Clubs with John 
Lexham, answer him back with wit and 
perspicacity, generally lower his vile male 


vanity, and quarrel with him signi 
in taxicabs; but after all, thereit alls 
did it not? ; 
After all, was he not as stiff-ne 
ever? Was he not going to his vast 
in Rhodesia to shoot lions? Did 
sider any woman in the world good 
for him? Evidently he did not; | 
did he not consider a little American 
good enough. i 
Peach drew herself up to her full 
and walked into the little room use 
times by the duchess’ secretary; 
times, no doubt, for purposes i: 
Lord Loring heaved a sigh of g 
when he had safely shut himself anc 
into the room. . 
“Thank God!” he exclaimed vie 
“We shall have to go back soon 
Peach willfully; for though she ¢o 
inwardly that she had really broug 
self to know him as her salvation, | 
terribly difficult and contrary. M 
Contrariness, however, was notl 
Lord Loring once he had got a gir 
boxed up, without outside inte 
“Not till I have had my answer,” s 
and he put his hands on Peach’s sho 
and smiling in his charming way—] 
termined—he walked her backward 
found herself against the couch ar 
sided into it. S 
“Now, dear,” said Lord Loring, : 
ing beside her, very tender, “‘whatis 
equivocation and delay? Why hs 


I called? You know I was on tent 
and it was most unkind of you tc 
there.” 
Peach muttered, “I wanted 
“But now that you have 
dear?”’ coaxed Lord Loring. 
Peach felt his eyes quietly bori 
her. 
“Don’t try to understand 
thinking,” she said wildly. “If the 
thing that makes me mad, it’s wh 
understands me.” a 
“Darling,” said Lord Loring, taki 
hand, “‘you are worrying yourself al 
fuss.” , z 
“T know I am in a dreadful fuss, 
Peach, turning her face to him, | 
tragedy. And two tears ran down 


approach. 

Well, even if this rich little girl 
ing to fret and fume for hours be 
could decide that she would marry 
there was no doubt but that she wa: 
derfully pretty. She would have 
thoroughly worth while—for any ma 
could afford her—without a cent. 
was no reason, anyway, for not mak 
best of the time at their disposal. 

Lord Loring took her in his arn 
had the perfect art of taking gir 
arms. 

“Oh, this is comfortable,” sighed 
and, indeed, it was. { 

“Poor little darling,’ said Lord L 
kissing her, ‘‘did it worry and 
itself to fiddlestrings about 
should marry an unworthy brute ofa 
And he rumpled her hair with 
enced hand till it stood out around 
like a halo. 

“Don’t do that,’”’ sighed Peac 
it was nice, done in the way he did 
arranged it all so beautifully.” 

“Well, I can arrange it beautif! 
said Lord Loring, “‘as I shall often 
when we are married.” 

“But I don’t know,’’ murmure 
“that I can marry you, after all. 

“You can and will,’ Lord Loi 
mured back. ‘Peach, say you 
me on trial and see. That wo 
very bad now, would it, to be en: 
on trial, and to see?” 

“That wouldn’t be bad,” 1 
Peach, and she cheered up a lit 
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hile Loring kissed her again, she 
o herself with somber relish, “Al 
it as much as I did the first night 
, when he kissed me in his car.” 
rst time I met you, you kissed me 
nes,” she thought aloud. 

2” said Lord Loring, and a little 
stiumph came into his eye. 

child had counted and remem- 
ueer, fascinating child! But Lord 
{ not know the academic reasons 
;counting; he did not know her 
ital mind, and that she had reck- 
asthe second adventure round the 
ohn Lexham being the first, even 


*he smiled, “I can do better than 
tht.” 

3 he would have found the heiress 
le abstracted during the pleasant 
id he not been too jubilant to no- 
little thing just then. For he had 
knew it. . 

,” he said, giving her the ten- 
tle shake, ‘‘you will marry me? 


sook the plunge. 

aust be, it, must be,”’ she told her- 
> answered in a subdued voice, 
7ill marry you.” 

ed as he really could not help be- 
te delightful child, Lord Loring 
but be conscious of the great re- 
tain facts and figures in his brain. 
. dunning from the West End 
ple, who were always pleading for 
little on account; no more hunt- 
ree, on the horses of his slightly 
brother-in-law; no more patching 
aing up of his old car and saying 
‘es, of course, I know, my dear fel- 
2s a wreck and a ruin; but I 
part with my little old bus for 


re looking over the scrawny heir- 
the north—who seemed the only 
| had money—paraded before him 
'2 to time by his sister, good little 
He had found something himself 
the necessary horrible dollars, and 
ker too! . 
ake you so happy, dearest one,” 
ured devotionally. 
1e so,” said Peach, as if in slight 
‘doubt. “And I hope you will be 
‘ow 
Jh, I shall be happy!” said Lord 
\ithely, and he laughed. 
\ould hear the piano playing away, 
the near distance. 
éhall have to tell them all?” said 
| ddenly realizing it and sitting bolt 
ng, I shall tell everyone I meet di- 
ee ’em, I am so proud.” 
had at the same time a sense of 
\fear and a sense of lovely revenge. 
ould just serve John Lexham right. 
he eared, of course, with his talk 
pitted to one, and so on. But 


11 if he didn’t care, it would show 
I; Miss Peach Robinwood didn’t 
jer. She had meant to be Lady 
lthe time. Sir John Lexham had 
ty of unwarrantable impertinence 
Orference. Her marriage was en- 
1 own affair. 
4 said Lord Loring softly, “be 
ein the spring; and then later on 
2a wonderful season together, and 
ai the one who mar- 
\dington, you know—will be de- 
q) present you.” 
inted at court!” said Peach half to 
L a little flurry. 
vurse you'll be presented, on your 


e’ll be mad with envy. 


said Peach, recalling tales in 
at lady had recounted the number 
s and young married women 
e( by her. 
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“No doubt she will; no doubt,” said 
Lord Loring in a dry voice. “But, my 
dear, you can get rid now of all parasites 
and hangers-on. My sister Peppy will be 
charmed to look after you—for nothing.” 

“But Mrs. Mount is not a parasite or 
hanger-on,”’ said Peach, opening her eyes 
wide. 

Lord Loring paused, looking into Peach’s 
eyes. He smiled wisely. 

““My dear!” he said, touching her cheek 
with a teasing forefinger. 

“T do not know what I should have done 
without Mrs. Mount; she has been most 
sweet to me.” 

“Oh, my dear!” said Lord Loring indul- 
gently. However, he felt he could afford to 
let the thing go at that. : 

The piano was playing on and ‘on. 

“Before we go,’’ said Lord Loring, “I 
want to show you something.” 

He drew from his pocket two little ring 
cases, very old, of faded leather. He 
snapped each spring and each lid flew up, 
and revealed rings that, even to Peach’s 
untutored eyes, were of antiquity and great 
splendor. There was a square emerald in 
a setting that would have made any con- 
noisseur’s mouth water; there was a great 
diamond of many facets in an old setting 
just as beautiful. 

“Oh!” sighed Peach. 

“These stones have been in my family 
for generations,” said Lord Loring. ‘Peppy 
has been taking care of ’em, or there’s no 
knowing what would have happened to 
’em.” He did know, though, and so did 
his sister, Lady Bleddington. ‘Lovely, 
aren’t they? My great-grandmother had 
them set like this, and they haven’t been 
touched since. Hoping you would wear 
one, Peach, though you made me very 
doubtful,” he said modestly, “I brought 
’em with me. You see, I said to myself, 
‘She’s a wild little girl. Have the ring just 
ready and put it on the moment she says 
yes, so she will feel she’s really done ieee 

“The diamond,” Peach whispered. 

Lord Loring took it from its case. 

“‘Where’s your hand? All the women of 
my family are slender-fingered. So are you. 
It just fits. You see, you were meant to be 
Lady Loring.” 

He kissed her again in just the perfect 
manner when he had slipped on the ring. 
Peach mused on the ring, turning her hand 
this way and that. She hadn’t a jewel save 
her string of pearls, and that she had bought 
herself. 

Harry? Harry had been still saving up 
for an engagement ring when she had left 
Lenville, for Lawyer Goodman had said he 
didn’t believe in“young people having ev- 
erything all at once just because they were 
ready for it. Mrs. Robinwood had agreed. 
It was like her. 

Oh, poor fool Harry! Oh, grudging, 
carping elderly parents! They didn’t know 
what life was. This great diamond had life. 
It was the first present of great value that a 
man had ever given her. The enormous 
value of the great diamond could not but 
enhance the value of the man in her young 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” she whispered, and turn- 
ing to Loring, kissed him of her own accord. 
She was unprepared for his delighted seiz- 
ure of her, his ardent response. 

She drew back swiftly. Harry hadn’t 
mattered—poor fool Harry. But this? 

“Now, darling,” coaxed Loring, “be 
happy.” 

“T am happy,” said Peach, rising from 
the couch. 

Regarding her carefully, Loring rose too. 
There was something about Peach which 
made him know that he must go very, very 
carefully. He had read her delight in the 
diamond; but somehow he had an idea that 
there was something working in her 
stronger than delight in diamonds, showing 
a man of discernment that he needed all his 
tactics. 

“You want to go back and dance?” he 
asked. 

“Please,” said Peach, steadfastly regard- 
ing the diamond and wishing to go, while 
the courage it gave her was still in her, back 
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to the ballroom and let the news leak out 
and get it all over. 

Regarding her most carefully, Lord Lor- 
ing took her arm in his hand, with a little 
squeeze. 

“Come along then, darling.” 

Peach marched back beside Lord Lor- 
ing to the ballroom, where a dance was just 
stopping. All eyes flew to them. Lord 
Loring, smiling, carrying the thing off as 
though he were accustomed to become 
engaged to be married every day of his 
life, led Peach up to the lumpy woman and 
told her the news. 

“Oh, how charming!’’she cried. “Lucky, 
lucky people! I wish you all the happiness 
in the world.” 

Peach looked at her forlornly. 

“News?” smiled the famous writer, 
approaching. 

Everyone drew near. Lord Loring still 
held Peachjs arm; he was debonair and 
at ease. John Lexham walked slowly 
across the ballroom to them, head up and 
eyes straight. Peach looked at him, setting 
her lips. : 

“What is it all about?”’ asked John 
Lexham. 

But Peach saw that he knew. 

“Congratulate me, Lexham,” said Lord 
Loring. ‘‘Miss Robinwood has just made 
me a very happy man.” 

Peach’s left hand—her free hand, since 


- Lord Loring held her other arm closely— 


found itself for some reason pressed hard 
against her absurdly beating breast, and 
John Lexham’s eyes followed everyone 
else’s eyes to the diamond of great splendor 
and antiquity that blazed upon it. 

“My congratulations,” said John Lex- 
ham. 

“Let us,” stammered Peach, in sudden 
unutterable confusion and perplexity, “go 
on dancing.” 

“You dear little girl!’”’ said the lumpy 
woman affectionately; ‘‘and here we are 
all staring at you!”’ She made an effect of 
shooing people away, but they would not 
be shooed. They laughed and pressed 
round. 

“Oh, let us dance!’’ Peach begged. 

Lord Loring squeezed her arm. 

“Let us,” he said. ‘And for the rest of 
the evening you are mine.” 

“We can’t quarrel with that now,” 
smiled the famous writer. 

It was John Lexham who walked across 
to the piano and set it playing again. 

For the rest of that evening, then, Peach 
danced exclusively with her betrothed, 
while everyone beamed upon them, and 
her left hand, lying on his shoulder, dis- 
played that great, many-faceted diamond 
for all to see. 

The news trickled out to the room 
where the select four sat playing bridge 
with the air of generals marshaling a bat- 
tle, and Mrs. Mount trumped her part- 
ner’s king—the ace being already out—and 
the dowager duchess patted her shoulder 
in an agony of commiseration. The news 
broke up the rubber, for Mrs. Mount, 
usually so stoical, felt as if she had re- 
ceived a death blow. She faltered over to 
a far-away sofa, where the dowager joined 
her and they sat side by side in utmost 
distress. 

“T feel it to be my fault in some inevi- 
table way,” said the dowager. 

“No, no, Flora,” said Mrs. Mount pain- 
fully. ‘I can’t blame you for taking him 
in. There was positively nothing you could 
say, I am aware. But oh, Flora, when I 
had looked forward so certainly to Cannes! 
You know my bronchial tubes! Warmth 
is so necessary to me in January! When I 
had looked forward to at least a spring and 
possibly next season with the girl! When 
Thad counted, at the very worst, on having 
the spring with her; and then, if she was 
snapped up, on taking her to De Ville’s for 
her trousseau. De Ville would have let 
me have so many things, Flora! So many 
little things that I badly want! They said 
as much to me. ‘If we may keep Miss 
Robinwood,’ they said, ‘you may count on 
us to a reasonable extent.’ ‘What exactly 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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The artistic 
stand lamp:— 


With a base plate 
“ that screws out to 
clamp anywhere. 
Withaslottohangby. 
With a ball joint anda 
movable shade to adjust 

~~. light in any direction. 


ae For her! 
What a charming 
gift is a Buss Light 


This lovely little light will make her 
happy—not simply because it is so artistic 
and handsome, but because it’s a light of 
her own to use as she likes. Not a light 
for the room or for others, but just for her. 

She’s always wanted a light that she 
could attach to the bed and read in lazy 
cushioned comfort. 

She’s always wanted a light that she 
could clamp right onto her sewing ma- 
chine to make her work clear and easy 
on her eyes. Or to use on her chair when 
embroidering or doing any needle work. 

And how often has she wished for a 


* dainty boudoir lamp that she could attach 


to her vanity dresser for primping, to 
banish the shadows in the mirror. 

And there’ll be hundreds of other pleas- 
ures that your gift of a BUSS Light will 
bring her. Think how she can use it for the 
card table, the piano or the book case—or 
for work in the kitchen—or for taking 
about with her to light up any dark place! 

She'll prize either the dainty decorated 


. Ivory model or the rich handsome statu- 


ary Bronze finish. Get her this charming 
useful gift at any store that handles lights. 
Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 


"y 


$2 Plain Brass or Decorate $3 

Bronze finish. Ivory or Bronze 

If you can’t find Buss 

Lights nearby, order 

from us; send money , 

and specify finish. 
In Canada $4.50 


Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and 
combination plug. 
(Bulbs not included.) 
In Canada $3.00 & 


DECORATED 
IVORY MODEL 


Back of Frigidaire are the Grea 
Resources of General Motor 


0° Bees: FRIGIDAIRE electric refrigeration has ~ 
become an accepted convenience in modern 
homes and a necessity in stores. Its practicability is 
unquestioned, its economy a proven fact. e 


Food is kept fresh and clean; ice cubes provided 
automatically; desserts chilled or frozen when © 
wanted. There is nothing to turn on or off; nothing 
to remember; nothing to worry about. Electricity 
does it all—silently, efficiently, surely. ane 


Back of Frigidaire are the vast resources of General 
Motors with its great engineering facilities, its finan- 
cial strength, its rich experience in quantity produc- 
tion. And these are the things that have made — 
Frigidaire dependable, practical, economical, low in 
price and, through the GMAC plan of deferred ~ 
payments, easy to buy. re 


Made by he World's Larcent 


— t 
Manufacturers “Wof Electric Refrigérators 


’ 
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able extent in this instance?’ I 
snty per cent, in goods, on Miss 
j’s account,’ they said. I do 
‘a clear understanding, do not 
? I like it all to be clear. And 
ought, even if it comes to a 
in the spring, that’s bad enough; 
ht, I will present her on her 
and I will advise her against 
er wedding gown for the court, 
jd have meant a little extra trifle. 
extra trifle, Flora! I have no 
m you, darling. You know what 
ne must live.” 
punt’s sorrowful confidences 
tuated throughout by the dow- 


en,” said Mrs. Mount, “I thought, 
atitude, she must ask me to 
sometimes. They all do.” 
hope so, after all you do for 
he dowager duchess. 

” said Mrs. Mount, applying 
rehief to her eyes, “that I 
r have depended on John Lex- 
selfish to his heart’s core, and 
s more to him than anybody’s 
Idid all I could to rouse him, to 
_ I told him I was keeping her for 
jes Argonnes, and asked his as- 
_estranging her from Loring. I 
might do it, all men being born 
But, no, Flora, But, no!” 
-tut-tut!’’ said the dowager. 
literally and calmly allowed 
” 


t-tut-tut!’’ repeated the dowa- 


thought of everything, Flora,” 
Mount with pathos that would 
a stone, much less the heaving 
greatest friend, the Dowager 
Wareham. ‘‘There was nothing 
left unconsidered. Well, 1 
or I am nothing if not a philoso- 
know that, Flora—well, suppos- 
Lexham refuses to propose to the 

ll my trouble and pains, there is 
gonnes; he is not just a pup- 
eavoring to pique John with. 
ming fellow; he has the love- 
nd his places in France and 
| I might manage to make him 
ehimself with darling little Peach 
yd. And he would not in the least 
ne any little extra trifles I might 
he trousseau and the presenta- 

all, I thought, I have not lied. 
ar-sighted woman. There is the 
ronnes.” The dowager sighed 
t now - ” said Mrs. Mount, 


dy, Ada?”’ begged the dowa- 


id Mrs. Mount, ‘‘no. Yes,’”’ she 
‘Teally one must be long-sighted, 
; better to take all the nourish- 
d get while one could get it. 
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,” said Mrs. Mount, awaiting 
I get a chance at her trousseau? 
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vill take her to the place she goes 
E will present her. The whole 
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ze it all,” mourned the dowager. 
ndy came and Mrs. Mountsipped. 
; about that girl who won the 
— suggested the dowager 
fount made a gesture of complete 


o. A perfectly unscrupulous 
her now—you know—Lady 
will, of course, make every 
out of the poor thing.” 
age certainly will,’ said the 
| strong disapproval. 
andy is wonderful, Flora,” said 
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econd glass,’ said the dowager, 
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it, my poor dear.” 
ly are times,” said Mrs. 
when even the least spot too much 
an the least spot too little.” 
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“You feel calmer, darling?’ said the 
dowager presently. 

“Much calmer, 
Mount. 

“Pace the future,’ urged the dowager. 

“T will try to face it bravely,” said Mrs. 
Mount. 

Just as Mrs. Mount had finished, in epi- 
curean sips, her second glass of old brandy, 
two figures wandered into the vast room as 
if in search of someone. Perceiving the 
dowager and her unfortunate friend on the 
far sofa, they made toward it. They were 
the newly betrothed, fresh from the ac- 
claims in the ballroom, and seeking more. 
The thing seemed to both the dowager and 
Mrs. Mount deeply ironic. If anyone had 
had eyes for Peach’s pallor, it would have 
been perceived how wan she was, but no 
one had eyes for it. 

“We have come for congratulations,” 
said Lord Loring; and he gave Mrs. Mount 
the smile of a satyr. 

“Ada and I have both heard the news,”’ 
replied the dowager duchess graciously, 
“and we are simply delighted.” 

Then she arose and kissed Peach on the 
cheek and patted Lord Loring. She could 
pat in a very womanly and pleasing way. 

Mrs. Mount gave much the same per- 
formance, merely varying it according to 
her individuality. 

“Thank you so much,” Peach murmured, 
her left hand on her suddenly thumping 
breast, so that the eyes of both the elderly 
ladies went to her ring. 

“Thank you so much,” said Lord Loring, 
drawing his affianced a thought closer yet, 
with his arm through her slim one. “I am, 
indeed, a lucky man.” 

And then everyone trooped in from the 
ballroom and surrounded them again. 

The duchess always served a simple buf- 
fet supper when people had been exercising 
themselves on her dancing floor. She now 
said a word to a footman, and with this 
usual supper, champagne was served copi- 
ously, so that the health of the young couple 
might be drunk. 

“We'll make the best of it,’’ murmured 
the dowager to Mrs. Mount. 

“Naturally,” Mrs. Mount answered no- 
bly. She too spoke to a footman, and said, 
“Put me a little table there. I feel rather 
hungry. What is there to eat? I will have 
some caviar and consommé and a few slices 
of that chicken in aspic. Just tell me what 
the sweets are. Champagne? If you please. 

“T shall certainly make the best of it, 
Flora,” she said—summoning up all her 
much tried courage so that she might do her 
utmost by the little feast—to her dearest 
friend, the dowager. 

Just half an hour later, Peach dragged 
her little feet upstairs. 

“T’m the future Lady Loring,” she in- 
formed herself. All was as it should be. 
As a lover, certainly Lord Loring had not 
been found wanting. ‘I am in heaven,” 
she informed herself. She entered her 
firelit room and saw the dimpling Eve. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, mes félicitations.”’ 

“So you know, Eve!”’ 

“Francis told me before anyone else 
knew about it except Lord Loring and 
yourself—in the little room, mademoiselle.” 

Now, one could not be cross with Eve, so, 
insinuating. But one did wish to be very 

cross with somebody—anybody, unspeci- 
fied. 

“How did Francis know?” 

Eve shrugged. 

‘Ah, mademoiselle, that man, he knows 
everything. It is his accomplishment.”’ 

Peach sat down beside her fire. 

She thought, ‘‘My pearl necklace is 
worth twenty-five hundred dollars and my 
frock is worth two hundred and forty dol- 
lars and my undies and shoes are worth 
fifty dollars more. And my ring—oh, even 
without my ring I—me, little Peach Robin- 
wood—am worth, as I sit, nearly three 
thousand dollars. Oh, aren’t I happy!” 

The firelight sparkled on the ring and 
Eve fell on her knees to worship it. Eve 
peered up. 

“Oh, la-la! Mademoiselle must not cry. 
This marriage, it happens to all of us if we 


darling,’ said Mrs. 
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have a face or a figure. It does not greatly 
affect one, this marriage. Do not cry, 
chére mademoiselle.”’ 


XVIII 


ye WAS all very well for a French maid, 
light-hearted and of shortsighted re- 
sponsibilities—if of any responsibilities at 
all—to enjoin on Peach, “Do not cry, 
chere mademoiselle,’”’ but mademoiselle could 
not help crying. It was a sad night and it 
passed slowly; not like one of those nights 
on which a girl just tumbled into bed after 
a delicious evening that promised many 
more evenings just as delicious, and awoke 
to find someone’s violets in a huge bouquet, 
dewy and fresh, upon the early tea tray, 
and to hear the bedside telephone ringing, 
and someone else’s voice asking what he 
could do for her that day. 

Miss Peach Robinwood opened her eyes 
to no such morning. True, there were vio- 
lets on her breakfast tray, a handsome posy 
of them, for Lord Loring’s first awaking 
order to Francis had been,,“‘Go down and 
see if the head gardener is about and if he’ll 
let you have some violets.” Francis, who 
did all things well, had made the bouquet 
and passed it on to Eve, who had placed 
it—with a charming little note from Lord 
Loring—on the said breakfast tray. But 
the violets were no longer the violets of 
adventure. They were the violets of a 
serious and expectant fiancé. 

Wherefore Peach, picking them up and 
smelling them, said, ‘“Aren’t they sweet? 
Of course I am too happy!’’ And she felt 
what a pathetic mess this world was. 

“Great big grapes, mademoiselle, and 
the dearest little sausages that ever were!” 
coaxed Eve, calling to her notice the break- 
fast tray. 

“‘T am too h-h-happy to eat!’’ quavered 
Peach, and two tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

‘Oh, la-la, mademoiselle! Take the ad- 
vice of one who has seen much. Get mar- 
ried quickly, and then forget it.”’ 

“T wish I had someone—just one per- 
son—who understood me, Eve.” 

‘Ah, mademoiselle, it is tiresome to be 
understood too well. When men take off 
the rose-color spectacles to look at a woman 
and understand her, all is lost. Ma joi! 
Yes! See, here is mademoiselle’s post— 
many letters.” 


‘“‘Lenville letters!’’ said Peach in a heart- | 


aching sort of voice, and she put other let- 
ters aside and opened Georgina’s letter 
quickly. There was also a short note from 
Harry, who affirmed casually that he now 
saw all had been for the best and that in 


Georgina he would have a wife without 


compare. 

“That’s a nice sort of thing to tell a girl 
at Christmas,” said Peach to herself bitterly, 
as she stared at Harry’s neat round hand- 
writing. ‘‘He might at least say that it will 
never be the same—for it certainly won’t 
be.” She then stared through the blur of 
moisture in her eyes at Georgina’s neat 
round handwriting. 


“____ 4 great boon your having done | 


go much sewing before you left,” wrote 
Georgina. ‘‘I just set little sleeves into the 


nightgowns, and that is practically all the | 


alterations I have made. Fancy that you | 
might have been wearing them instead of *" 
me! However, all is for the best, and by the | 


time you receive this Harry and I will be 
married. The house is quite finished, and 
the curtains are up. Are you not engaged 
yet?” 

“A writing pad, Eve; and my fountain 
pen,” said Peach, and sitting up in bed she 
wrote an incisive letter to Georgina. 

“Certainly, my dear, I am engaged,” 
wrote Peach, ‘‘to an English lord, just as I 
intended to be. He and I and my chaperon 
are all spending Christmas in the country 
with the Duchess of Wareham.” 

“That,” said Peach, licking the envelope, 
‘will make her mad with envy.” 

Peach ate grapes and sniffed her violets. 
She then turned her attention to the other 
letters. A nice lad wrote his devotion, not 
aware, of course, that since he had last 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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A NewDessert 


with the real 


molasses flavor 


BRER RABBIT 
STEAMED FIG PUDDING 
Mix % cup Brer Rabbit with }2 cup 
chopped suet, 1 cup chopped figs, 4 
teaspoon cinnamon, 14 teaspoon nut- 
meg. Dissolve 14 teaspoon soda in y 
cup sour milk. Add 1 well beaten egg, 
and stir in (gradually) 114 cups flour. 
Beat all thoroughly. Fill well oiled 
mold three-quarters full. Steam 2 
hours. Serve with hard sauce or 
whipped cream. Will serve six ‘people. 


REN’T there times when the 
family craves something new 
and different—something that inter- 
ests them, yet has a favorite flavor 
that they always want? 


That’s the time for a Brer Rabbit 
dessert. Give them a pudding like 
this, with the tantalizing old-time 
molasses flavor that you loved in 
childhood. It’s simply scrumptious! 


The experts who pack Brer Rabbit 
have kept for you that same warm, 
mellow sweetness of the finest sugar 
cane; the real plantation flavor of 
the old “open-kettle” molasses mak- 
ing days. 

And so good for you too. For it is 
rich in the mineral salts that doctors 
say we need. 


You'll love the reliability of Brer 
Rabbit for your cooking, because it 
is always specially tested to make 
sure of its uniform goodness. Send 
for your copy of the new (free) recipe 
book today. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


my 


A see D 


Two Grades — Gold 
Label, highest qual- 
ity light molasses for 
eating and fancy 
cooking. Green 
Label, darker, witha 


stronger flavor. 


Free Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Dept. 21 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my copy of the new Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Book with 50 new recipes. 
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Color: Dignity: Long We: 


These new business floors have all three 


And more too! For these floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum cut cleaning 
costs. They silence office noises. They 
are kind and restful to walking feet. 
And they never need refinishing. 


ERE are two modern business ofices— 

one an insurance company’s, the other 

an architect’s. Both at one time had putty- 

colored floors of concrete—cold floors, hard 
floors, costly floors to clean. 


Yet, were you to walk into either office 
today, you would step on a resilient, foot- 
easy floor, a floor of dignified color and design. 


In both places, the hard concrete base is 
now an underfloor (and concrete should al- 
ways be considered merely as an underfloor). 
Over its drab, un- 
yielding surface, 
smartly patterned 
floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum have been 
cemented in place. 
Their richly marbled 
patterns reflect a note 
of prosperity, of quiet 
beauty. Their springy 
cork content conveys 
a feeling of ease and 
comfort. And the 
smoothly polished 
surface, unbroken by 
cracks or seams, does 
one very important 
thing for the man 
who pays the bills— : 


It cuts cleaning costs 


. 
Dirt can’t grind into 
the surface of an 
Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floor. Dripping umbrellas, muddy feet, 
and cigar ashes can’t stain or spot it. Nor can 
heels scratch and scar its deep, lasting colors. 

Is it any wonder that a floor with such a 
wear-resisting surface costs but little to keep 
clean! In fact, with just a nightly brushing 
and an occasional waxing and polishing, an 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor will retain its 
bright, new appearance long after ordinary 
floors proclaim a scrubbed and foot-worn old 
age. What is more, its first cost is really its 
last cost, for an Armstrong Floor will never 
need refinishing—the colors are inlaid clear 
through to the tough burlap back. 


Armstrong 


PLAIN ~ INLAID 


The floor is part of the picture when you enter the Port- 
land, Oregon, office of Carl Linde, architect. To carry 


EE 


the right note of unobtru- 
sive smartness, he chose 
Armstrong’ s Marble In- 
laid Linoleum No. 71. 


i) 


Right—Armstrong’s 
new Marbleized Inlaid 
design No. 353. 


Whatever your floor requirements may be, 
you will find in the many new Armstrong 
designs, on display at merchants’ near you, 
just the right colors and patterns to carry 
out your decorative scheme. These merchants 
will gladly submit samples and estimates. 


ar JASPE a 


Below— Brown Jaspé No. 17— 
ideal for offices and institutions. 


PRINTED 


People like to do business in this dignified office. People like to work in: 

tive surroundings. It breathes prosperity, confidence, a quiet beauty—n 
1, _ part of which is contributed by the marble inlaid floor of Armstrong's Li 
a Pattern No. 76. Cemented in place with a border of plain black linoleut 


Above—For the smar 
Handcraft Tile No. 3 


Sent you Free 


“Business Floors’? covers the ten im} 
points that should always be con- 
sidered in choosing a floor. It contains Lo 
helpful suggestions which may save a 
you hundreds of dollars on your clean- theb 
ing bills alone. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
859 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. \{ 


's Linoleum ys! 


in the hou 
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it had become illegal; and then 
manager wrote a letter. Hesaid: 


Madam: We have to inform you 
‘ account is overdrawn to the 
£91. 6.3d, and regret to say that 
further gecommodate you with- 
ince of security. It may be that 
be covering this deficit shortly, 
in which case we should be very 
ar from you to this effect. 
not our custom to allow new 
overdraw to any considerable 
\though in your case the fact of 
unt being opened by your solici- 
w York gave us a certain amount 
ation. We presume and hope 
matter may be satisfactorily 


the compliments of the season. 
& madam, 
) . “Yours faithfully, 
. €: “oe a? 


fay back upon her pillows and 

‘air. Eve ran to her. 

moiselle?’’ 

Eve, look and see how much 
ave in my bag.”’ Eve looked. 
Ushillings, mademoiselle. Quite— 


| a that isn’t much.” 

ut what does it matter, made- 
that you forgot to bring money? 
fen do. The richer the lady, the 
er moneybag! You have your 
k, mademoiselle. Here it is.” 

d up the thing by one end, and 
’ flopped over in her hand as 
were ashamed of itself. 

said Peach in a voice of careless 
a me see, when are your wages 


rrow, mademoiselle.” 
e want from me six pounds to- 


| mademoiselle. Although 
—since mademoiselle has left 
Besides, here 


is ‘the check book,’’ said Peach 
garding the thing. 

ants here,’’ next thought 
oust be well tipped.”’ 

‘over the bank manager’s letter 
ie contrived to understand that 
the bank manager, or rather his 

.6.3d. 
iit thought was, ‘“‘ Mrs. Mount!” 
said she, beginning to eat her 
adily—for who knew where, 
w she might attain her next 
ust see Mrs. Mount at once 
business.”’ Eve departed. 
; Peach’s mood was now som- 
e something less than the 
s somber beyond description. 
e same time it had in it a 
inextinguishable gayety of 
and done for. In this 
, therefore, she awaited the 
Mrs. Mount, eating mean- 
es, her sausages, her toast 
e with the practical idea of 
est of what remained. 
1h such a mood as Peach’s, Mrs. 
tived. She, too, had been somber 
t shadow of this Loring marriage; 
dt00, had achieved something of 
ue gayety of one who bows low 
“ently to the inevitable. 

speared in Peach’s room, en 

ind saw the bride-elect, also en 

‘eaning upon her pillows. Eve 
che breakfast tray and vanished. 
| darling pet,” said Mrs. Mount, 
trowfully upon her lost heiress, 
‘do we feel about the world this 

| 


rel,” replied Peach slowly—‘‘we 
ey 1othing on earth. In fact some- 
yalling has happened and you 
|| OW it at once.” 
ye already quarreled with Lor- 
firs. Mount, growing suddenly 
brighter. ‘“‘Though where 
n't imagine, since it was late 
vent to bed, and is still early 
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now. Oh, dear, I am so sorry! Really, it 
upsets me terribly! But now that the 
thing is done, I must say that I don’t think 
the match at all suit 4 

Peach made a weak little gesture of the 
hand. She indicated the violets now 
lying beside her. 

“This is all I have heard of him since 
last night—oh, and the sweetest note! 
No, it is not that.” 

“What then, dear?”’ asked Mrs. Mount, 
sinking again, despondent, but patient, 
always. 

Peach made several efforts to speak, and 
at last achieved words. 

“The bank manager,’ she said. “I 
think he might have waited until after 
Christmas.” 

“Bank man ” began Mrs. Mount, 
and she sat up erect and looked at Miss 
Robinwood rather cautiously; for she knew 
a lot of little things about the ways of bank 
managers, and they were not all pleasant 
little things. 

“T have had a letter,” 
faintly. 

Still regarding Peach cautiously, Mrs. 
Mount took firm hold of the letter and 
read it. 

“‘T have never had a letter like that be- 
fore,’’ said Peach, affecting dignity to gain 
time. 

“Oh, I have seen a great many letters 
like that,’”’ said Mrs. Mount, and she put 
the letter down, gazing at Peach. 

“Tt is nothing, surely, that matters,” 
said Mrs. Mount brightly, after a pause; 
‘it will so easily be put right directly you 
cable your—your father or your solicitors 
or—or your American bank. You are really 
very young to have charge of your affairs 
like this; I have often thought so; but, of 
course, it wasn’t my business. Shall we 
write out a cable to your dear father now— 
for certainly it will be awkward to have 
nothing to go on with?” 

“What do you suggest my dear father 
should do?’’ said Peach, with the high persi- 
flage of the desperate. 

“Send money, darling pet.” 

“My dear father,’’ said Peach, rallying 
to it, “has no money. I was the only rich 
member of my family.” 

“Darling pet, it is not my wish to probe 
into those little family secrets. Shall we 
write out a cable to your lawyers or bank?”’ 

“T am overdrawn by £91.6.3d at the 
only bank I know,” said Peach, “and now 
I come to think of it, I still owe my lawyers 
for what they did. But they were three very 
sweet men, and somehow you never think 
of paying really sweet men anything for 
anything.” 

“Darling pet,” said Mrs. Mount, “what 
am I to understand by this?” 

“‘T am ruined,” Peach faltered. 

“Ruined?”’ said Mrs. Mount, with a 
bright patrician smile that did her credit, 
considering all that she and this young 
person still owed between them. 

“T haven’t a farthing in the world,”’ fal- 
tered Peach. ‘‘ You see, Papa Lepscheim— 
that was a dear old man who kept a boot 
store at home who used to admire my legs 
terribly—he died and left me all he had, 
and it came to ten thousand dollars and 
the goodwill and premises, which those 
New York lawyers sold at once for five 
thousand dollars more. Well, that was fif- 
teen thousand dollars; well, that was three 
thousand pounds, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was,” said Mrs. Mount, nodding and 
gulping, but ever the patrician in face of 
such plebeian circumstances. 

“So, I thought,’’ quavered Peach, 
everyone had been scolding me and Bing 
I should be turned out to work if I wasn’t 

good—I thought I would turn out and I 
would not be good either; I would just take 
my money and do Europe.”’ 

“Do Europe?” repeated Mrs. Mount. 

“When I say ‘do,’’”’ quavered Peach, “I 
do not mean plunder Europe. I just wanted 
to see Europe, and London first. So I came 
to London. But, you see, really the short 
time I spent in New York cost an awful lot, 
although I was not counting at the time. 
It seemed to me ridiculous that a woman 


said Peach 
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could spend three thousand pounds so soon, 
and believe me or believe me not, I just 
have not been counting. Of course, I hadn’t 
thought of taking a house and redecorating 
it and engaging a butler like Hugh and giv- 
ing all those dinner parties, and frocks cost- 
ing fifty pounds each, and you a hundred 
guineas a month, and then the car, and 
all the extras i 

““Stop!’’ said Mrs. Mount. ‘“‘My poor 
child!’’ she was impelled to add. 

“There is no doubt but that I was well 
on the way through the first five thousand 
dollars by the time I arrived in London,” 
Peach continued, “for I had a lovely cabin 
with bath, and then there was Eve’s cabin 
too. You will not forget that I bought my 
pearls, and 2 

“Stop, my poor child!’’ said Mrs. Mount, 
with gracious courage. ‘‘Do I understand,” 
she inquired, “that you are now destitute?” 

“The word is ‘destitute,’”’ said Peach, 
drooping her head. 

Mrs. Mount gazed at the real white fox 
that bordered Peach’s matinée. 

“‘Had I known!”’ said she. She paused 
and thought, in horror, upon the position. 
‘‘HadIknown!’’saidshe. ‘‘HadI known!” 

“Had you known?” muttered Peach. 

“A little furnished flat with, for com- 
panion, a decayed gentlewoman such as I 
could have found you, or such as any 
charitable institution would have found 
you, would have been far more the thing,” 
said Mrs. Mount. Peach shuddered. 

“T am glad you did not know,” said she. 

“The deception!”? said Mrs. Mount 
quietly and reprovingly. 

“You can’t say I haven’t done you well 
and made you th-th-thoroughly c-c-comfy 
and given you everything you asked for,” 
wailed Peach. 

“‘T have nothing to say on that score— 
nothing!’”’ said Mrs. Mount hurriedly, and 
she remembered all the whipped cream she 
had eaten at this poor girl’s expense, and 
the renewal of house linen, andso on. ‘‘But,”’ 
she said, ‘‘I have deceived my friends!”’ 

“That was necessary,” said Peach sim- 
ply. ‘‘I wanted everyone to think I was a 
great heiress so that I could marry well.” 

“This, then, is why you have been so 
anxious to marry money,’’ Mrs. Mount 
groaned, light breaking. 

“Tt is,’ answered Peach candidly. 

“Tt was not just greed, as the dear duch- 
ess thought.” 

“Tt was necessity,” 
didly. 

“The bills,” said Mrs. Mount, consider- 
ing the position, ‘“have been paid up week 
by week, month by month; we even let 
De Ville have a check on account. Yet 
still, my dear girl, you owe for an uncon- 
scionable amount of things. What are you 
going to do?” 

“Well,” said Peach, seeing the diamond 
flash on the third finger of her left hand, 
“‘T am engaged to be married, anyway.” 

Suddenly over Mrs. Mount’s agitation 
serenity spread like sunshine. The girl was, 
indeed, engaged to be married, and to some- 
one entirely unconnected with Mrs. Mount. 
A bright ray of comfort came through, for 
the thing might have been so infinitely 
worse. Let her become Lady Loring, and 
let John Lexham proceed to Rhodesia. 

“At least,’’ Peach repeated, as if snatch- 
ing some pathetic ray of comfort from the 
ruins, “‘I am engaged to be married.” 

“Yes, my pet,’’ said Mrs. Mount in a 
consolatory voice, ‘‘I am so glad of that, at 
least. I do rejoice. And in Lady Bledding- 
ton’s hands you will be safe. She will assist 
you with your trousseau and present you 
next May; and the wedding, of course, had 

better take place at once.’ 

“Under the circumstances?’’ murmured 
Peach. 

“Under the circumstances,” 
Mount. 

“Who will pay my bills?”’ faltered Peach. 
‘T_T suppose one’s husband does?” 

Mrs. Mount thought on Lord Loring 
and evaded this point. 

‘He will do all he can,’ said she, aware 
that this committed Lord Loring to very 
little. 


answered Peach can- 


agreed Mrs. 
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“Ought I to go away from here before 
Christmas?”’ Peach faltered. 

Mrs. Mount appeared to brood very 
delicately over this. 

“Well, darling, that really should be a 
matter for your own nice feeling and judg- 
ment.” 

“That means I should go at once,” said 
Peach. ‘But,’ she faltered, ‘“‘I have only 
ten shillings, which would not pay for one 
night at Black’s Hotel, or my fare to Dey- 
onshire to Bleddington Tower, I suppose. 
I am afraid the rent of your house is not 
paid quite up-to-date, either.” 

“Not quite,’ murmured Mrs. Mount, 
“but really we will not speak of that. Had 
I known of your circumstances, you poor 
ignorant child, I should not, of course, have 
allowed the incurring of all these expenses. 
My conscience hurts me, and yet I think 
everyone will exonerate me from blame. 
How could I know? I ask anyone,” said 
Mrs. Mount, appealing to space, “how 
could I know?” 

Peach was looking wistfully into the 
vanity bag which Eve had left near her, but 
no unexpected sum of money revealed it- 
self. 

“After all, I can borrow from my fiancé,” 
she hazarded. 

““You can certainly try, dear,” said Mrs. 
Mount, knowing the thing to be practically 
impossible. 

““Wndeavor as I may,” wailed Peach, “I 
can’t get that respectful feeling about him 
that he’s just the one man in the world to 
turn to in a frightful mess.”’ 

“Endeavor again to get the feeling, dear,” 
said Mrs. Mount, but as if without hope. 

“T can’t,’’ wailed Peach. ‘“‘I must have 
advice. I must have someone telling me 
just what to do right now about every- 
thing!’’ And she lifted her voice and called, 
“ec BE ve! ” 

Eve came from the bathroom, where she 
had shut herself away. 

“Fetch Sir John Lexham.” 

“No! No!” cried Mrs. Mount, rising 
from the bed where she had seated herself. 

“Eve, fetch Sir John Lexham!”’ 

“Mais, mademoiselle protested 
Eve, protecting the interests of her Francis’ 
very nice lord. 

“Fetch Sir John Lexham!”’ 

BKve hastened out. 

‘What will Lord Loring say?” said Mrs. 
Mount, trying to hide her strong consterna- 
tion under a layer of reproof. 

“Nothing!”’ wailed Peach. 

“True,” said Mrs. Mount, sighing. 

“He won’t know!”’ wailed Peach. 

“‘T had hoped for such a happy Christ- 
mas,”’ said Mrs. Mount introspectively, 
‘and then Cannes. I repeat, my bronchial 
tubes demand sun and warmth in January. 
And now, no hope, no hope! And I’ve lost 
the winner of the Bombay Sweep. Lady 
Porage has got her. I am left with no pros- 
pects at all.” 

‘He will be here directly,” said Peach. 
“Where is my powder puff?” And she 
dived into the vanity bag and attended to 
her face. 

Eve returned. 

“Mademoiselle, Sir John Lexham refuses 
to come and talk to you in your bedroom. 
He says certainly not.” 

“T hate the man!” cried Peach. 

“He is eating breakfast in a hurry, 
mademoiselle, as the car will be round in 
ten minutes. He sends his compliments.” 

““Car? What car?” 

“Sir John is catching the nine o’clock 
train to London, mademoiselle. He is 
leaving.” 

Peach leaped from the bed. 

“Just when I n-n-need the st-st-strength 
and—and everything of a—a_ really 
st-strong man!” 

She reached for a little frock that hung 
over a chair back ready for the day’s wear- 
ing. 

““My dear Miss Robinwood, I forbid 
began Mrs. Mount, fighting for her remote 
Cousin John Lexham, who was only a man, 
after all. 

“I may be poor and homeless,” sobbed 
Peach, rolling her stockings swiftly below 


, 
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each knee, ‘“‘but I am a free woman and 
I ob-ob-obey nobody.”’ 

“Poor and homeless, ma foi!” said Eve, 
actually sitting down in the presence of her 
betters, so greatly the words shocked her. 
‘*Where are we all then? And Francis lend- 
ing his lord his last shilling!” 

However, Peach did not hear this en- 
lightening ery, for picking up her shoes 
she had fled from the room and was half- 
way downstairs. 

Sir John Lexham was making a good 
stern British job of his breakfast, when the 
dining-room door burst open and there 
stood Peach in her stockinged feet with her 


| shoes in her hand. Fortunately Sir John 


Lexham was still alone at the table, even 
the butler having, temporarily, left the 
room. 
“Good morning,” he said, rising. 
“Good morning,” replied Peach, her 


_ teeth chattering. 


“You seem cold,”’ said Sir John Lexham 
with formal courtesy. 
“T am not cold, though I have every 


| reason to be,” said Peach, her teeth chat- 


tering. 
“You had better put on your shoes,” 


| said Sir John Lexham, very reserved. But 


suddenly he came forward and knelt down, 
and taking Peach’s shoes from her unresist- 
ing hand, put them on for her. 

“Thank you,” moaned Peach. 

“Your hand is very cold,’’ said Sir John, 
who had touched it against his better judg- 
ment. 

“Tt may be or it may not,” said Peach, 
with another little moan, ‘“‘but the rest of 
me is seething.” 

“T am catching the nine o’clock train,’ 
said Sir John Lexham, with an almost wild 


| look of resolve. 


“You can’t,’ said Peach, all broken. 
“T need your advice and help. Iamina 
terrible mess, and you said you were my 
brother.”’ 

“So I did,’’ said John Lexham. 

“Ring the bell,’ whispered Peach. He 
rang it. “Order another train,’’ whispered 
Peach. 

“T am going by the 10:40 after all,” said 
Sir John Lexham to the butler. 

‘*Perhaps not even that one,’ said Peach, 


_ “for the mess is so awful that it will take 


hours to tell you about. And after all, you 
said I was your sister.” 

“So I did,’’ muttered John Lexham. 

“Tf ever I n-n-needed a strong man’s 


_ advice, I need it n-n-now.” 


“There is Loring.” - 

“Pooh!” gasped Peach. 

A look of pleasure came into Sir John’s 
face, but he masked it quickly. Peach 
wept. 

xIxX 
ELL, the library at Wareham was one 
of those nice, darkish, perpetually 
empty rooms with an eternally good fire 
burning, and it was only a few steps from 
the dining room, and there was not a sery- 
ant to be seen—the butler having gone off 
to send the order about the car—and 
Peach found herself suddenly in this library, 


_whither she had been wafted, weeping 
| luxuriously. In fact she had been carried 


there by Sir John Lexham. It was not so 
much a brotherly idea as a natural common 
impulse that came to him and made him 


| do it. 


Peach sat in a great chair beside the fire. 


| As for John Lexham, he towered above her 


in a position of masculine dominance on the 
hearthrug. He looked a brother to be proud 


| of, real or adopted. 


“Now, Miss Robinwood,” said John 


| Lexham. 


“Tt is like this,’ said Peach, allowing 
herself a good weep now that she had set- 
tled down to it: “I am a fraud, in fact 
practically a criminal. I have no more 


_ 


money. There is a letter from | 
manager saying I owe them £9} 
consider he might have waited 
Christmas. Then also I owe oth 
things; I owe Hugh some wages, 
too; and some money to Mrs. Mc 
De Ville and the grocer and bute} 
thing, I expect. I have only ten 
I’m sure I didn’t mean to do it 
given everybody all I could, a 
Mount is much fatter than whe 
came—anyone can see that— 
grudged anybody anything—al] ¢ 
ties and things—and I can’t hel 
have nothing left, and yet it wil 
sidered all my fault ——” 

“What is all this?”’ said John L 
an amazed voice; but he knelt do 
comforting and loving, and put 
about the fraudulent heiress. 

“Listen well then,” said Peach i 
ing and yet determinate voice, “ 
only going to tell one more per, 
about it—that person is you; Tar 
do you see? Now listen!” ; 

Peach put a hand on either sid: 
Lexham’s face and held it tigh 
gazed into each other’s eyes. 

“‘T am just nobody,” said Peacl 
dear old man left me some money,’ 
told him all about Papa Lepschein 
legacy and the solicitors in New } 
how she wanted fun. And fun! 
more fun! “I was fed up, do y 
said Peach. 

“‘T see,’ answered John Lexham 
took her tightly in his arms and ki 
and her tears dried as if by magie 

“Do you suppose my f-f-fianeé y 
my bills?”’ said Peach in a faint y 

John Lexham laughed. a 

“Who is your fiancé?” he said 
her. ‘‘You are going to marry me 

“You?” said Peach joyously. 

' “Me. It was your stinking 1 
couldn’t stand, and now you hay 
any, there’s nothing in the world \ 
you from me. Do you remember I 
once that I would get the womanly 
and if she was engaged I would 
her—and if she was married, I wi 
get her? Only, not with all that 
money, because & 

“Why should you have min 
money?’”’ Peach murmured. “Yo 
lot yourself.” 

“Nota bean,’ said John Lexham 
it make-any difference to you?” 

“Not any difference at all,” erie 
dismayed at herself and him ani 
thing, and yet knowing the truth 
she answered. For it made nota 
difference in any way whatso 

“Even though Loring 
richer?”’ persisted John Lexhi 

“Tf he’s a millionaire, I ( 
him,” said Peach, ‘‘and I ney 
was all your fault.” 

“Hverything is all my f 
John Lexham, ‘‘and now I'll 
thing. Loring hasn’t a cent, él 
broke to the wide. We are th 
Isn’t it a lark? But you are 
and I am yours, and he’s out 

“He has no money éi 
breathed. 

““He’s probably living on h 

“‘T’m not the only fraud!’ 
happily. oe 

“No, there are other frauds in uy) 
besides Miss Peach Reobinvon 
unique in crime,” cried John } 
and he got up, and lifting her a 
the big chair himself. They bot 
till Lord Loring came in, look 
own, for great tales had flown fron 
Francis and from Francis to his 
for Francis feared gravely that th 
ican millions were at stake. 
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explain,’ said Peach to John 
yhen she saw Lord Loring. 
you damn well explain, Lexham,” 
| Loring very justifiably. 
exham explained in words which 
to Peach—listening raptly—the 
en she had ever heard. Brief and 
pint, and implacably convincing 
rights in Peach were John Lex- 
rds. 
ord Loring, as well as being a 
d and delightful man, was also a 
could get out of a difficult place 
ully as anyone. He said briefly 
ely that he had realized Peach 
young; that perhaps she had not 
or own heart; it was her preroga- 
sely to decide—he congratulated 
‘on his better luck. If Peach 
. happier with him—Loring—out 
ght, why, he’d spend Christmas 
sister Peppy at Bleddington 


e would! It was the only thing 
0 do. He’d catch that 10:40 up 
and go down to Devonshire to- 
’d see the duchess at once. He 
dwell on his own disappointment. 
2d Peach to be very, very, very 


ily, being of the male gender, and 
curally disposed, he gazed some- 
retfully at Peach as he uttered 
ngs; but he did not allow any 
vings to get the better of his in- 
yility and proper instinct of self- 
jon. 

not allude to the financial situ- 
, although it had been presented 
ainly by John Lexham. He kissed 
aand devotionally when he took 
ff. 

sirloom,”’ he explained sadly, “or 
‘ou to honor it by keeping it as'a 
gift.” 

| debauched, delightful, resource- 
Lord Loring; he had a brief in- 
rith the duchess and made Francis 
jkly. 

2 everything in quick, Francis,” 
‘and get away.” 

' we’ve saved our faces,” said 
io Eve when he embraced her in 
or, “and it might have been 


ay debts,” said Peach sorrowfully 
texham when she was alone with 
jie big chair again. | 

meh em, love,” said John Lex- 


Senta. 


‘ymehow.”’ 
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“You’ll take me to Rhodesia?” 
“Yes, my dear.” 


“‘T tried to save him, Flora,” said Mrs. 
Mount to the duchess an hour later. - “I 
tried to stop her running down to him like 
that. As soon as I grasped the real facts 
I endeavored with all my might to insist 
on the fact of her engagement to Loring. 
And I’ve lost the winner of the Bombay 
Sweep! There is a doom upon me, Flora.” 

“Let us all try to be happy, darling,” 
said the Duchess of Wareham, who had 
not a reason in the world to be anything 
else. ‘‘Let us forget everything just for 
Christmas. You will help me with my 
menus, perhaps.” 

“T should at least like that,’’ said Mrs. 
Mount, cheering. 


Sir John and Lady Lexham sailed for 
Africa in February. The bills had been 
squared somehow; the trousseau consisted 
mainly of riding breeches; and they had 
barely a ha’penny in spare cash left; but it 
had been a charming wedding, a lovely 
wedding, with everything a girl could 
wish for, and some very enviable photo- | 
graphs of Peach, her bridegroom and her 
bridesmaids had been sent to Georgina. 
And here were Sir John and Lady Lexham 


on the ocean, happier than the day was | 


long. 

“Does money matter?” said Sir John 
passionately on the third day.. And Lady 
Lexham answered, as passionately, ‘‘No!”’ 

Still, the pleasant gods who watched 


over them were kindly deities, and they | 
thought otherwise. They could not find © 


it in their hearts to grudge a loving young 
couple a mere matter of gold; just a dirty 
mineral delved out of the earth, having 
seen that they were well provided with 
youth, beauty, happiness—everything but 
wealth. 

So, also on the third day out, Sir John 
received a marconigram, and he took it to 
his wife and showed her the news it 
brought. In fact an ancient relation, from 
whom no hopes could reasonably have been 
entertained, had died and left a fortune 
to the said Sir John. 

“Back to Lexham?”’ cried Sir John. 

“On to Rhodesia!” cried Lady Lexham. 
“IT must have my lion!” 

“She shall have everything 
world!”’ said Sir John. 

“Glory!” said Peach, Lady Lexham. 
“T have pulled the whole thing off after 
all! Georgina will be mad with envy!”’ 


in the 


(THE END) 


‘“‘Watch Us Smash the Snow Man, Fathert”’ 
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their work—which they do not. They en- 
sconce themselves within a silvan bower 
beneath the leaves, which are turning from 
deep magenta into gold, and concentrate 
their energies on chewing gum. There the 
planter finds them sitting all the afternoon 
until, with true Southern courtesy, he in- 
quires if they are not going to pick any 
more. 

“No, suh,”’ Aunt Lily answers firmly. ‘‘I 


| done picked two hundred today, an’ dat’s 


plenty for me.” 
Another novelty in this neck of the woods 
is our wholesale importation of Mexican 


_ pickers. Thousands of them—entire train- 
| loads—are brought from those parts of 
| Texas where crops have failed. Many are ex- 
| perienced farmers who, because of drought 
| at home, have made no cotton of their own. 


To secure this labor Colonel Swampwood 
agrees to pay their transportation one way, 
provided they remain and pick the bulk of 
his crop. They seemed to work longer hours 
and more assiduously than negroes; but, 
especially at first, did not pick so cleanly. 
With avaricious impartiality they grabbed 
lint, sticks, leaves, dirt, anything they 
could lay hands on, all of which weighed in 
the bag, and swelled their wages at one 


| dollar fifty a hundred pounds. When the 


planter protested, they told him ‘No 


| savvy,’’ or words to that effect, and went 


on grabbing. Many of them had to be sent 
home, until the others were made to com- 
prehend that they must pick only cotton— 
clean, white cotton—and omit the stalks. 

With sombreros, sashes, gauntlets, some- 
times with high-heeled shoes and clinking 


| spurs, these swarthy fellows and their 
| women add to the picturesqueness of our 


harvest season. They add, but are not 
permitted to mix. For the Mexican is a 
crap shooter of renown, and to lock horns 
with negro dicers might be fatal. They are 
kept separate in their own bunk houses, 
with hot-tamale and frijol cooks to prepare 
their fiery food. 


Monkey Business 


For generations the most elusive ignis 
fatuus of cotton planters has been their 
dream of some mechanical device which 
would solve the cotton-picking problem. 
of contraptions have they 


process of gathering their crop stands to- 
day precisely where it stood a century ago, 


| the same all over the world, in civilized or 


in barbarous lands. Apparently cotton 
must be picked by hand. No machine 


' seems able to discriminate between the 


lint and the trash, between the open boll 
and the boll not yet mature. Nothing so 


| far has been discovered that takes the place 
| of skillful fingers in selecting the lint, 
| avoiding leaves and stalk. 


But negro 
fingers cannot always be hired, and one 
busy autumn, when the colonel was in a 
particularly tight hole, somebody whis- 


| pered to him of those marvelous cotton- 
| picking monkeys from Central America. 


No reverent hand may write, in prose or 
verse, the Iliad of the Pickers, and fail to 


| mention those monkeys. Nobody ever has. 


The story creeps into every chronicle, how- 
ever often it has been told. Monkeys? 
Colonel Swampwood had got into a jam, 
and was willing to try anything; try any- 
thing once. Monkeys; with sharp eyes 
and long slim fingers; perfectly trained; 
ten under the supervision of one overseer. 
It might be possible. So, as the Mun- 
chausen legend runs, the colonel ordered a 


_ trial consignment of one hundred monkeys. 


Vivacious little beasts, they were nimble, 
intelligent, quick. And when the colonel 
observed how accurately they picked the 
fleas off one another, new hope sprang 


| buoyantly in the planter’s breast. Accord- 


ing to instructions, he divided them into 
squads of ten, each squad working under 
the direction of an overseer. It thrilled 
his soul to watch them when they began 


picking, possessed of almost humay 
gence and a superhuman dexterit 
first day, fine! The second day, 
good. Then a paralyzing slump, | 
it was due to the lassitude of the 
or maybe because of Isom’s ¢ 
Anyway, those monkeys got go 
trifling that instead of ten monkey 
ing under one overseer, it demar 
the activity of ten overseers to sup 
each gang of one monkey. So the: 
famous experiment failed, ag ha 
other method except the negro | 
sack. \ 

When Isom has gathered about 
hundred pounds of seed cotton, en 
make five hundred pounds of - 
tramps it down in his wagon be 
heads his mules for the gin. He Fx 
self with that cotton, jealously as a 
guards her baby. Isom would 
confide his unginned bale to othe 
than he’d trust a strange negro 1 
unopened quart. } 


Settling-Up Day b 


The process of ginning a bale: 
about twenty minutes. Isom ta 
full day; a holiday. Three week: 
than usual, long strings of wagor 
lining up, waiting their turn at | 
Which brings us to the function 
liminary settlements—joyful 
when the tenant has money coming 
lagging and flagging when Isom is. 
Settlement time becomes a mor 
occasion. Isom’s head is chock 
business when he approaches th 
No wonder his head buzzes, for h 
no memoranda, yet has a surprising 
edge of what he owes. Over ar 
again, planters have tried the s 
providing Isom with a pass book, i 
each purchase shall be entered. Bi 
neglects to bring his book, or loses 
in their final adjustment, the mat 
between Isom’s memory and the ¢ 
ledger. As Isom mounts the step: 
plantation store, you may hear hit 
ming to himself: * 


“Naught’s a naught an’ figger’s a fi 
All for de white man, none fer de ’ 


An automobile drives up. The p 
wife leans out and alls, “Isom 
Isom!” a | 

“Yas’m, Miss Carrie.” Off 
hat. 

The lady smiles. Everyb | 
place is smiling. “I’m glad to s 
you’ve come out so well this ye 

“Yas’m, Miss Carrie. I 
o’ dat fact. Done already ginn 
an’ got ten or twelve mo’ in de field 

“That’s excellent! Excelle 
tell the colonel to step here a ie 


After Miss Carrie has cons 
husband and gone, the colonel 0 
account book, and calls off #l 
Isom’s indebtedness, while I 
over nodding. Isom listens 


through the process of additi 
seventeen—twenty-six—fifty- 
two. Two, and six to carry.” ~ 

“Yas, suh.’’ Isom repeats un 
breath. ‘‘Six to Miss Carrie.” 


eight to carry.” - 
“Eight to Miss Carrie,” Isom m 
lower. 


rie goin’ to git all my crop?” 
As a rule, the planter sells the en 


acle happily occur, that from 1 
of a first partial ginning, the nef 
(Continued on Pagel 


\ on 
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s, perhaps with arrears from pre- 
isons, and have left, over all, a sub- 
amount in cash. This year Isom 
yey, real money, making music in 
ets. 

» any compound-interest hoarder, 
jer of economic proverbs throws 
; Isom for extravagance, let him 
yd for a moment in Isom’s tattered 
‘his negro is nothing but a child— 
Jack child—with no heredity of 
d effort behind him, no training, no 
und. True, he never risks an in- 
his constitution by arduous toil, 
joes work—some. And since the 
g of this year, possibly all through 
:, Isom has not had one lonesome 
o clink against its fellow. Now, 
lf his crop ungathered, he is be- 
to find himself clear of debt; 
leases the colonel far more than it 
Isom. And on top of that, the 
5 given him a fabulous check, an 
stible fortune of two hundred and 
ven dollars. What’s Isom going 
‘Sink it in a savings bank? Buy 
ensible clothing? No, sir-ree! No 
in any child willingly spends all his 
or a pair of shoes at Christmas. 
2, Isom means to have a fling, to be 
to “show dese niggers a touch 0’ 
” And, possibly, Poor Richard 
might likewise have let a foot slip 
esame intoxicating circumstances. 
if Poor Richard had stagnated 
the previous lean years with Isom 
t forget that a penny saved is a 
wmed, and kick up his frisky heels 
a1 pair of startled coat tails. 


1 Bad Year for Weevils 


‘le has always rolled off Isom 
jer off a duck’s back, and this year 
We spared even the worriment of 
‘boll weevil. The season, so ideal 
yn, proved most distressingly un- 
e to propagation in the weevil 
Weevils are here, plenty of them. 
sevil lays her industrious and as- 
it batch of eggs, but the youngsters 
hirive so lustily; they drop off in the 
al get choked. Ordinarily, Colonel 
rood pesters the soul out of Isom 
leek or so to run his cultivator, 
Jup the ground, keep the furrows 
{This season the situation switched 
‘0 that Isom sat on his gallery and 
Jl, while a white man and a. flying 
i did all the work. Of course Isom 
y 

j 


llects” the name of that Britisher 
ote some poetry joshing another 
cause he “Uplifts the club of 
\,for what? To crush a butterfly or 
‘gnat,” but it seems every bit as 
% when Colonel Swampwood goes 
‘boll weevil with an aeroplane— 
x tly chasing, but poisoning them. 
ily constructed planes, carrying 
+ powdered poison, fly low above 
iil and smother every stalk with 
dust where weevil infestation is 
t. This plan has demonstrated its 
Partially because of systematic 
g@ and partly on account of the dry 
ivages of the pest were reduced to 
ium. Yet no thoughtful planter 
Vv himself. Mrs. Weevil is here to 
_fidden under the bark of trees, 
igSpanish mosses, hibernating in 
© of shingle roofs, she is saving her- 
0\eed, to reappear in myriads when 
h\ conditions tempt her to emerge. 
"30! realizes that Mrs. Weevil is 
vaiting her chance to eat him up. 
8 he lay aside a portion of his sur- 
inst the time when there’ll be no 
Jot Isom. Sufficient unto the day 
€\eevil thereof. Altogether, it has 
\ hard year for boll weevil and an 
tT for Isom. 

nv stigator who may desire to 
Yj1e difference between hard times 
47 times need only ride out from 
‘Eon a Sunday morning. Take 
k of the river, Mississippi or 
4, and to each one hundred miles 
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of highway he will observe one hundred 
Isoms halted at the roadside, ‘“‘fixin’ de 
Fode.”’ A scorching sun beats down upon 
them, sweat spatters on the gravel; they 
wave their jubilant hands at other Isoms 
dashing past. Hammers jangle on the 
Sabbath air, and dust clouds settle on their 
dappled faces. Anybody except a hard- 
boiled Southerner might pity these poor 
negroes, mending their inner tubes while 
the thermometer sizzles at one hundred 
and five. Save your sympathy. Isom is 
happy, radiantly happy, puffing a two-bit 
cigar and fixin’ his Fode. Isom would 
rather tinker with a rattletrap than to ride 
in it. Not that he’s a mechanical genius 
any more than Sonny Boy who punches 
holes in his drum to discover where the fuss 
comes from. 

City Isom or country Isom loves to 
tinker for tinkering’s own sweet sake. 
Whoever disbelieves the statement may 
try a simple experiment on the city Isom 
that works in the yard. Possessing an 
Isom and a lawn mower, the town dweller’s 
mowing machine is always out of order, of 
course; and Isom is always fixing it. Sup- 
pose you buy a brand-new mower, ball 
bearings, one that runs as lightly as a 
watch. A breath can waft it along the 
smooth green turf. Place your new lawn 
mower in the front yard, where it will be 
the first thing to catch Isom’s eye when he 
arrives late next morning. Mark the 
maneuvers of Isom. The machine is in per- 
fect adjustment. Does Isom grab its 
handles and gloat at the lack of effort with 
which he shaves the tender grass? No, 
sir-ree! Isom gives one cockeyed squint 
at the machine as he proceeds to the tool 
house, fetches a screw driver, a monkey 
wrench, and performs a major operation 
upon that luckless mower’s gizzard. He 
fixes it—for keeps. A machine that will 
last any careful white man for ten years 
may possibly survive ten days under 
Isom’s monkey wrench. 

This apparent detour from cotton pick- 
ing is not thrown in as lagniappe, to be 
amusing; for Isom’s fixing proclivities 
reach to the very root of our planting 
system, and, consequently, exert a powerful 
influence upon the financial fabric of the 
world. Cotton is America’s money crop. 
A returning stream of foreign gold in ex- 
change for cotton maintains the balance of 
trade in our favor. Isom is a large pro- 
ducer of cotton. Therefore Wall Street 
must blink its pecuniary eyes and consider 
the psychology of Isom. 


The Biggest and the Noisiest 


Coming down to cases, Isom’s propensity 
to fix his Fode cuts just this figure: All plant- 
ers prefer that Isom shouldn’t buy an auto- 
mobile with half his cotton still in the field. 
When Isom is poor his landlord refuses him 
credit for anything appertaining to an auto, 
tires, gas or parts. But for these few riot- 
ous weeks Isom asks no credit, no favors of 
any man. After he cashes his check from 
the first ginning he astonishes the store 
loafers by appearing in a huge asthmatic 
limousine. For miles the negroes hear him 
coming and assemble on the gallery. 
Which tickles Isom. He doesn’t hanker to 
arrive in silence and obscurity. He craves 
the biggest, noisiest car on the plantation, 
exhumed from its forgotten burial—an 
omnibus, a moving van, a relic of 1902. 
Out steps Isom, with hat tilted rakishly, 
and a gold-band cigar in the southwest 
cavity of his face. For this antique he 
probably paid fifty dollars cash, giving 
notes for more, and saved its former owner 
the cost of hauling away the junk. After 
the second ginning Isom acquires a smaller 
car for personal use, and donates the li- 
mousine to John Henry. 

“You see, cunnel,’’ he explains, “John 
Henry is done growed up a man, an’ can’t 
tend to his bizness no longer widout a 
ottermobile.” 

One day, while riding eleven miles from 
his home to Lake Providence, Louisiana, 
the planter meets sixty-four cars, ten of 
which belong to white people. Practically 
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all the fifty-four negroes will scatter their 
cash and begin the next crop, as they 
started this one, on credit. The planter 
must advance them every necessity of 
life. 

Some way or other, Isom and Omar 
Khayyam never seem to hit it off. They 
differ. Omar has a fool notion that he’ll 
‘take the cash and let the credit go,’”’ while 
Isom clings to credit, even when he has the 
cash. An illustration: 

Toward the season’s end, corn runs 
short. Colonel Swampwood buys a car- 
load which costs, delivered on the side- 
track, one dollar twenty a bushel. 

“Now, boys,’’ he says to his tenants, 
“you can haul your own corn direct from 
the car and save unnecessary handling. 
T'll let you have it now for a dollar and a 
quarter.” 

“Cash, cunnel?”’ they inquire in chorus. 

“Yes, cash. But if you wait until I have 
it stored in my crib, then buy on credit, 
every bushel will cost you two dollars 
with interest.” 

“Dat’s all right, cunnel.”’ 

The tenants had money, yet not a single 
Isom hauled his corn from the car. A few 
weeks later, when their cash had evapo- 
rated, they bought at double price, to be 
charged against next year’s crop. 


When Everybody’s Rich 


You cannot teach an old dog, or Isom, 
new tricks. So Colonel Swampwood shrugs 


his shoulders and makes the best of things. | 


Isom is Isom, rich now, and itching—itch- 
ing to get rid of his cash. He won’t strike 


another lick of work until Isom has broke | 


his Fode and is broke himself. 

So the planter figures like this: Isom is 
going to throw away his money anyhow. 
Town gamblers will get it, or criminal law- 
yers. He will rarely buy land or anything 
that does him permanent good. 

“Very well,” the colonel considers. ‘‘ Let 
him chuck it at the jay birds; the sooner 
the better.” 

Don’t blame Isom for his joyous reaction 
from the lank and hungry seasons. One 
day, two years ago, he was sitting on the 
gallery of Bascom’s crossroad store. It 
didn’t cost a cent to sit down, or Isom 
would have stood up. A man came along 
from Vicksburg, traveling for a wholesaler 
who supplied country merchants and la- 
boriously failed to collect. 

“Hello, Mr. Bascom,” the man called. 
“‘How’s business?”’ 

““Wal’’— old Bascom suspended whittling 
on a soap box—‘‘I reckin ey’ything’s about 
ekal.”’ 

“Equal?” the puzzled salesman asked. 
“What do you mean by equal?” 

““Wal,’’ Bascom spat copiously, “I ain’t 
buyin’ nothin’ an’ I ain’t sellin’ nothin’; I 
ain’t collectin’ nothin’ an’ I ain’t payin’ 
nothin’. That makes things about ekal, 
don’t it?” 

Isom doesn’t believe in a religion of 
equality where white and black alike are 
dead broke. He loves to buy, buy, buy; 
to buy anything—a shelf-worn submarine, a 
wooden leg, a set of gold teeth—and revels 
in the nonchalant splendor of disbursement. 
Around this versatile purchaser the fakers 
swarm, thicker than flies at a molasses 
bung. Slick tongues sell him chests full of 
medical concoctions that cure every ail- 
ment to which man or mule is heir. For 
one hundred bucks he acquires a snake- 
skin belt steeped in magic vinegar to re- 
store lost vitality. He invests in rugs with 
blue roses, and accident insurance with red 
seals. 
happiness. What cares he that rains have 
ruined half his cotton, that not another 
bale of middling will he gin this year? 


What t’ell’s the difference? Everybody’s | ¢ 


rich. So Isom fills his car brimming full of 


friends, buys a dollar’s worth of bananas | 


and steps on the gas: 


All his tires poppiw’ 
Underneath the load ; 

Slingin’ out banana peel 
Up and down de road. 


He buys chunks and chunks of | 
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GENTLEMEN 
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De Poteet a gift box that will hit the bull’s- 
eye for any man... Especially the new 
Mennen Lather Brush we’re featuring. The 
real thing—a fine, soft, high-quality brush. 
Easily the equal of any you can buy for 
$4.00. Twice as good, in fact, as the brush 
the average man uses. Guaranteed, too. We 
make good if the brush doesn’t. 

The brush alone would make a gift that any 
he-man would get a genuine kick out of. And 
in addition you have the three old-favorite 
Mennen Products in a mighty attractive 
package with a presentation card. All ata 
special bargain price—$4.00 value for $2.25. 

Get enough for your Christmas needs 
now before your dealer is all sold out. 
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A RECENT article written by George 


Owen, Jr., a former star halfback for 

Harvard, denouncing football as a 
sport, has been given widespread publicity 
and considerable credence. Owen, who in 
his day was a truly great back, besides ex- 
celling in many of the major college sports, 
asserts that most football players did not 
like the game and goes to the extent of com- 
paring modern football players with Roman 
gladiators. 

It is a well-known fact that Owen himself 
never liked football; he was in training 
most of the year for other sports, and the 
hard grind and excessive training probably 
wore on his nerves. Although he is entitled 
to express his own views, it is to be regretted 
that he should rush into print just when 
Harvard football was at its lowest ebb and 
thereby help place another nail in the coffin. 
There has been enough ridicule heaped on 
Harvard football from outside sources in 
the last few weeks to create discouragement 
without adding fuel by attacks from within. 

I am obliged to take decided exception to 
practically every one of the assertions made 
by Owen, though in fairness to him, I be- 
lieve he is absolutely sincere. It is my con- 
tention and honest belief, after discussion 
with former football players, that 90 per 
cent of the men who played on college 
teams since modern football was inaugu- 
rated in 1906 enjoyed the game and believe 
it to be the greatest of all college sports. In 
a poll taken of the 1908 Harvard football 
team, all except two stated that they thor- 
oughly enjoyed the football season, and par- 
ticularly playing in the game. 

I shall make no attempt to deny that 
there are some parts of the training and 
practice which are tedious and disagreeable. 
The training is severe and naturally monot- 
onous, especially as it lasts for almost three 
months. The practice is often disagreeable, 
particularly in breaking through and in 
hard scrimmages. The hard knocks, sprains 
and bruises are unfortunately concomitants 
of any game in which there is bodily con- 
tact, and in football they are bound to occur. 


Red Grange’s Qualifications 


The modern game of football, however, is 
by no means as rough as it was twenty 
years or more ago. The neutral zone be- 
tween the line men and the watchful eyes of 
the present-day officials have practically 
put an end to intentional roughing. There 
is no more piling on the player when he is 
down, or jumping on the kicker. It is still 
a vigorous, aggressive, hard game, but by 
no means so exhausting physically as the 
old game, with its pushing and pulling and 
heavy mass attacks, pounding away to gain 
five yards. The modern game requires 
quicker and more alert players. 

The old-fashioned heavy slow center or 
guard has gone forever, and without tears. 
The open game is not only much more in- 
teresting to watch but far more enjoyable 
to play from every standpoint. The reason 
that football is the unchallenged king of col- 
lege sports is that under the new rules the 
players actually enjoy the game for itself 
and for sport’s sake. In substantiation of 
this statement I point to the tremendous 
growth of the game in the schools and col- 
leges of the country, and to the fact that in 
the American Expeditionary Force every 
division that had an opportunity after the 
Armistice developed its own voluntary divi- 
sion team, composed largely of former col- 
lege players. 

That football is popular with the specta- 
tors is a matter of record, and the reason is 
because it is a clean, sportsmanlike, manly 
game. The large modern stadiums are un- 
able to accommodate the enthusiastic fans, 
and any of the final big games would draw 
twice as many if space was available. 
Football attracts more interest than all 
other college sports put together. 
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Two Years and Selected as the Only Representative of Harvard on Walter Camp’s 
Mythical AllzTime All-American Football Eleven 


In as much as I am writing in somewhat 
general terms about football, I will digress 
here by stating that from my observation 
at the Pennsylvania-Illinois game, I believe 
that Red Grange is by far the greatest half- 
back that ever carried a football. I have 
played a number of times against such stars 
as Jim Thorpe, Ted Coy and Steve Philbin, 
and watched Eddie Mahan in almost all his 
big games; but although Thorpe, Coy and 
Mahan were all better punters and drop 
kickers, and the first two better line plung- 
ers, none of them compared with Grange in 
sheer brillianey for open-field dodging and 
outside tackle and end runs. He has to a 
superlative degree every qualification that 
makes for greatness as a halfback—speed, 
strength, weight, courage, confidence and 
an alert mind full of football knowledge and 
of every known trick to shake off would-be 
tackles. 

He is apparently one of the coolest and 
most deliberate players in his handling of 
punts in the back field, yet no player has 
ever been more of a mark for his opponents, 
which has not prevented him from running 
back punts or knock-offs farther and more 
consistently than any other player. His 
straight arm is tremendously powerful and 
his control of his speed marvelous. He 
seems to be able to stop dead in his tracks 
when going at full speed, and turn off at 
right angles. When tackled he refuses to be 
pulled down and carries the tackles along 
with him for yards, and he always falls for- 
ward. Besides his wonderful dodging and 
open-field running, he is adept at throw- 
ing and catching the forward pass. He 
stands in a class by himself as the best half- 
back developed in the American game of 
football, as Ty Cobb did when he was in his 
prime as an outfielder in professional base- 
ball. 

There is one glaring statement made by 
Owen which reflects on most players, and 
that is that anyone who genuinely enjoys 
football is the type of man, presumably 
brutal, who thrives on fighting. As a matter 
of fact, some of the headiest and finest 
players are men who would go a long way 
to avoid a fight or any kind of physical 
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altercation. They are not mollycoddles, 
but, on the other hand, football players 
do not live on raw meat and go around 
with a chip on their shoulders. There are 
all kinds, just as in every walk of life, 
belligerent and mild—not different from 
other athletics. 

There is no hatred or personal animosity 
in football such as is encouraged in warriors. 
After the game is over, win or lose, your 
opponents remain your friends, but during 
the game the objective is to win by all fair 
means within your power, and to that end 
every ounce of muscle, every particle of 
speed and every whit of gray matter is 
mobilized. 

Owen complains that there are no smiles, 
but in what competitive sport are there any 
smiles? Certainly not in hockey, baseball 
orrowing. I know of no college sport where 
the opponents present bouquets to one an- 
other during the game, or where you smile 
and pat your opponent on the back and say 
“Well played, sir.”” It is true American 
football has kept—and I hope always will 
keep—its sportsmanlike traits; although 
it requires a fighting spirit which knows no 
obstacle, counts no danger and feels no 
physical pain or exhaustion. There has been 
no game ever devised which does so much 
to teach teamwork and codperation, build 
character and stamina, and develop clean, 
healthy athletes who are a credit to their 
college and to themselves in after life. 

Practically every member of the 1908 
Harvard football team has attained a con- 
siderable degree of success, especially if the 
income-tax figures are any criterion. Three 
are successful lawyers, one is a member of 
the Oregon State Senate, another a member 
of Congress; three are partners in well- 
known business firms in New York City, 
one making a substantial income in the au- 
tomobile industry in Washington, and two 
coaches—one as head coach at Columbia 
and another combining farming and coach- 
ing. 

I have confined my remarks about foot- 
ball to varsity teams, but what about the 
second and scrub elevens? Search where 
you will you will find no such spirit of 
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unselfishness as exists on second teay 
sacrifice themselves, as Walter C: 
aptly put it, “to let others enter th 
ised land of victory.” 

It was intimated recently that Pr 
Lowell had decried football and refle 
the scholarship and mental qualifica 
the players. Fortunately this allege 
ment was denied, because it is total] 
The modern game itself requires 
mental equipment; besides, in order: 
Harvard and most other colleges fi; 
tain scholastic standing. I haye no 
before me, but.I know that Hook 
captain of the 1908 team, belonged 
Phi Beta Kappa, and several of hh 
and many of the players on Ha 
since then have been members a 
Beta Kappa. 

I remember in 1908 three ir 
the varsity football team took a ec 
the Divinity School entitled Chur 
tory Since the Reformation, and al 
they were the only ones in the cle 
were not divinity students all th 
full A’s for the year, whereas none 
twenty-odd divinity students did. § 
for the brain power of football playe 


The One Way to Play 


In conclusion, although the game: 
ball requires strict spartanlike traini 
the companionship and association : 
thrill of the sport itself far transce 
of its disagreeable features. When 
Owen says he would not like to play: 
game again, he speaks for himself 
small minority, as the overwhelming 
ity would give a great deal to be 
proper physical condition to jumprig 
the game from their seats in the granc 
where they sit wondering if they tc 
ever really in such wonderful physic 
as to stand one hour of fast and - 
playing. The memories of football 
are a sacred heritage, and nothing ¢ 
more inspiring than for an old footb 
to watch his son take up the game w 
left off. Imagine the feeling of pri 
gratification that must have surged t 
Langdon Lea, captain of Princeton i 
when he watched his son play a sta 
at end for Princeton in helping to 
Harvard by 36 to 0! a. 

Henry Clay said he would rather h 
than be President; many old football) 
would, I believe, rather have their s 
winning football teams for their alms 
than have them become Presid: 
let anyone get the wrong impressions 
judge the game because of the hard t 
required; that is nothing against 
ball as played today is popul 
players and the public on its 
which far outweigh anything ath 
said against it. It is not a game for p 
or mollycoddles, but for strong, d-b 
men and boys, and is a great 
national health and physical fi 
of our country, and has the ada 
the training and democracy 0 
service such as exist in foreign c 
without the apparent disadvantages. 
is only one way to play eh 
was admirably expressed by former 
dent Roosevelt—‘‘ Don’t flinch, don 
hit the line hard.” 

College and school football is th 
kind of training for the hard knocl 
competition in after life, and shi uld 
couraged in every possible way ! 
school and college in the country 
nothing inconsistent between 
and football, and in my mind 
more valuable course in any i 
learning in America than_is taugh! 
the supervision of the clean, s 
intelligent coaches, who are 
cause of these qualifications and 
ing personalities to try in eve 
way to turn out winning elevens. 
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mile heats on the Adnock track. 
been some dispute between them 
ting a purse once, and another 
reble had been suspected of sell- 
‘ace, so they had for each other 
jistrust which is often a sound 
ose fellowship. During the brief 
yf banter Hi was told about the 


\airs. 

yn’t get much out of Joe for ’em,”’ 
Mr. Beales. ‘“‘I tell you, Chet; 
yt’em in an auction? I’m goin’ 
the Abijah Bradley place up on 
road tomorrow. You have ’em 
there early in the morning, and 
along with his stuff. Might be 
em summer folks on hand, and if 
wre’s no tellin’ what they'll bid. 
y anything, some of them city 
|, if it’s old enough. You’d be 


ble was therefore not surprised, 
;somewhat astonished. He was 
_ witness those discarded relics 
msation, even before they were 
‘sale. He heard smartly dressed 
‘ing about the chairs, telling their 
kered escorts what prizes they 
enuine old Hitchcocks, with the 
ish bottoms.’ ‘‘And, my dear, 
ok at that lovely stenciling on 
” Even with that preparation, 
ardly believe his own ears when 
ae final price per piece as the set 
‘ed down after a spirited battle 
yo determined contestants. Al- 
t he accepted the staggering 
ss Hi’s commission. 

| Hi,” said Mr. Preble, as they 
ae together from the auction. 
‘s has this sort of thing been go- 


is Chet, you got me! They was 
» when I first started auction- 
/ or five years ago, and they been 
#ge every season. Beats all, don’t 
ey want of such trash?”’ 

. the phenomenon did perplex 
, it did not have him beaten. Up 
head was not only bloodless but 
and he felt himself master of his 
‘craze of city people for old furni- 
something which he did not un- 
would not even bother his head 
‘ecount for. It existed, however. 
‘to be worth looking into. There 
0ssibilities. He did not say as 
“i Beales. In fact during the re- 
"| the drive back to town he spoke 
ll. A deep silent nature was that 
t Preble. 

he at once confide his thoughts 
\isions to his wife. 

uch did you think I ought to get 
chairs?”’ he asked, as they sat 
upper. 

ar or five dollars.” 

ten, Henrietta’’—and hestripped 
re from a roll—‘‘I got ninety.”’ 

rt Preble! You—you never!” 

; is Put ’em in an auction. Good 
‘you wonderful man!’ gasped 
“You are a smart one, ain’t 


t did not deny it, but calmly ac- 
tribute as one long deserved. 
\t made a living by being a little 
an the other fellow? Ask anyone 
ied traded horses with him. The 
(shat horses had gone out had not 
2. of his smartness, only snatched 
imedium of expression. Perhaps 
ind another. He meant to make 
this antique thing. Ought to be 
ugh to find out all about it. 

itd with a keen mind, a certain na- 
edness and plenty of self-assurance, 
'0 investigate somewhat casually; 


aze than ever. There were rami- 
sntricacies about this fad of which 
er dreamed. Now with horses it 
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brought up in a stable, began to learn the 
good and bad points of horses before he had 
mastered the times table in arithmetic. At 
ten he could detect a spavin at first glance, 
knew what to do for a cribber, understood 
many of the tricks by which a worthless old 
nag could be palmed off as a six-year-old. 
But at forty-odd he was discovering that 
some ladder-bdck chairs had four slats and 
some only three; that other chairs were 
Windsors, Brewsters, arrowheads and so 
on; that a paint-daubed old bureau might 
be simply that, or that it might be a curly 
maple lowboy; that grimy glass dishes 
pawed from the back of afarm-kitchen shelf 
might be early Sandwich pineapple; that a 
battered pewter plate might be a D. Mel- 
ville or it might not; and that exact knowl- 
edge of such things was hard to come by. In 
fact the deeper he dipped into such mys- 
teries the less informed he knew himself 
to be. 

Only one fact he could grasp firmly, and 
this was that for many of these seemingly 
worthless articles certain persons would pay 
generously, and that if one knew exactly 
what to look for most of these things could 
be picked up here and there for almost 
nothing. Well, Mr. Preble decided to be 
here and there. He determined to know. 

There was one shop in town where an- 
tiques were on sale. It was up on Elm 
Street, where Dr. Sam Sawyer, when his 
stiffening knees persuaded him to retire 
from active practice, had repainted his sign 
and had filled the front room of his brick 
house with a miscellaneous lot of old stuff. 
Back in the barn he had more of the same, 
also a workshop where he tinkered away 
repairing and refinishing old pieces. 

In his smoothest horse-trader manner 
Chet Preble began to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Doe Sawyer, shrewdly sug- 
gesting that Mrs. Preble had some old 
furniture which she thought of selling. He 
could have hit on no better opening, and 
though Mr. Preble did drag down from the 
attic a curious table and a long-unused 
chest of drawers for the Doc to inspect, the 
deal hung fire. Meanwhile Mr. Preble 
dropped in frequently for a friendly chat 
and smoke. He rummaged about the stock, 
asked about the dusty brown bottles in the 
window, pumped details and prices out of 
the old fellow, demanded who would ever 
buy such things. 

“Well, you never can tell,’ admitted Doc 
Sawyer. “‘Some collects one thing, some 
another; some are crazy over glass, and 
some don’t want anything but maple or 
pine. Then there are dealers who’ll buy 
almost anything. Come up from Boston, 
sometimes clear from New York.” 

“‘Dealers?’”’ said Mr. Vreble, lifting his 
bushy eyebrows. ‘But they buy to sell 
again, don’t they?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I suppose I sell some stuff too 
cheap. I make a little profit though, so ’m 
satisfied.” 

Mr- Preble decided that Doe Sawyer’s 
business methods were crude, that little of 
value was to be learned from him. He 
began making trips to Boston, where he 
prowled through antique shops on Charles 
and Boylston streets. There his poker face 
served him well, for some of the prices 
quoted on articles which a few months be- 
fore he would not have picked from the 
trash pile were little short of amazing. He 
returned to Doc Sawyer not as a seller but 
as a buyer, driving close bargains for some 
of his best pieces. . 

That winter Chet Preble turned student. 
Never much of a reader, he forced himself 
to pore over books. They were all volumes 
treating of various kinds of furniture and 
utensils which had survived the hard usage 

of Colonial days, which had been gathered 
into collections, which were eagerly sought 
by collectors. In order to fix in his mind 
the simple lines of these sturdy relics he 
traced many of the illustrations, practiced 
drawing them from memory, until he knew 
a double vase turning or a ball-and-claw 
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Making 
Railroad History 


Five million dollars’ worth of raw silk 
atrived in Seattle on the Steamship Kaga 
Maru from the Orient on Friday at 7:00 a.m. 
At 4330 p.m. Great Northern Engine 25/7, 
hauled the silk out of Seattle in a nineteen-car 
train, arriving at St. Paul Sunday night at 
11:05, distance 1,789 miles, running time 
fifty-two hours and thirty-five minutes. 


At 9:05 the next morning, the same Engine 
25/7 hauling Great Northern mail train 27, 
the fastest long-distance train in the world, 
left St. Paul for Seattle and made the through 
run in 47 hours and 10 minutes, completing a 
round trip of 3,578 miles in 99 hours and 
45 minutes’ running time between terminals, 
including stops for fuel and water, having 
twice crossed two mountain ranges—a record 
run for a single locomotive. 


New Oriental 
Limited 


Finest Train to and from Pacific Northwest 


Engine 2517 is one of a fleet of 18 identical new giant 
oil burners used regularly in the service of the new 
“Oriental Limited’” between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast. 


A staunch roadbed, heavy rails, easy grades, long 
stretches of straightaway, up-to-date signal systems, 
modern rolling stock, superior motive power—all 
operated by an alert organization of skilled men— 
made possible this remarkable performance. 


Nine duplicates of Engine 2517 transport you one way 
between the Twin Cities and the Pacific Northwest. 
Any one of them could equal 2517's record, if the 
need arose. 


The tradition of Great Northern efficiency estab- 
lished by James J. Hill continues. 


Great Northern 


A Dependable Railway 
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foot as well as he knew the proper pro- 
portions for a good draft horse. He became 
acquainted with periods, learned to dis- 
tinguish Sheraton and Chippendale types, 
the vagaries of Empire joinery, the work of 
Duncan Phyfe and his imitators. He ab- 
sorbed a smatter of lore about pewterers’ 
marks, something about Staffordshire, 
Lowestoft and Bennington ware. But glass 
stumped him. He could pick out a Stod- 
dard or a Keene bottle, especially a Success 
to the Railroad or an Andrew Jackson, but 
when it came to deciding whether a pair of 
vaseline-dolphin candlesticks were early 
Sandwich orlateTrenton hesimply shrugged 
his shoulders. Not in public however. 
When consulted on such matters by those 
who were beginning to rely on his opinion, 
he would squint wisely at the mold marks, 
run his finger tips over the surface, hold the 
glass to his cheek for a moment or two and 
then answer confidently, ‘About 1830, I 
should say—perhaps 735.” Such decisions 
were hard to refute. He had another phrase 
which he rarely used, but which strength- 
ened vastly his reputation as an expert. It 
was: “It has the feel of Stiegel, but hardly 
the true color.”” And to the ears of ama- 
teurs who had barely heard the magic word 
this was Delphic. 

“Stiegel!’”” once echoed Hi 
“What in thunder is that?” 

“Tt’s something a few blamed fools will 
pay a lot of money for. Find me a piece 
and I'll find the fool.” 

“By gum, Chet, you’re a slick one, all 
right!” 

On which basis a new partnership was 
arranged between the two; an informal, 
unwritten working agreement that was de- 
veloped and elaborated into a secret pact 
with Chester Preble as the master mind di- 
recting every move from behind the scenes. 
Had the business objects of the firm been 
frankly stated, the slogan would have run 
something like this: “Soak the suckers.” 
Of course no such acknowledgment was 
ever made. It was not even expressed in 
their confidential talks. “Antiquers,” was 
the limit of their spoken scorn, and in public 
the designation became “customers,” with 
an added chuckle when that was considered 
safe. 

Their operations began with the opening 
of the next summer season, when the own- 
ers of country homes in the surrounding 
hills arrived and a new list of auctions was 
scheduled. Nowhere in the country does 
the public vendue flourish as in New Eng- 
land, partly because of quirks in the in- 
heritance laws, somewhat on account of a 
common custom. Anyway, if the owner of 
a farm passes on to his long rest, it is usual 
for the heirs to agree that the best and most 
convenient method of dividing the estate is 
by sharing the receipts from an advertised 
sale. Sometimes, when the auction has 
been properly announced, this brings grati- 
fying returns; but if the stage has not been 
well set, if the attendance is small and 
limited to neighbors and near-by villagers, 
the results are disappointing. Rare old 
household treasures go for a song, and the 
casual collector who happens along revels 
in bargains. As Chet Preble was then 
making a business of being present at every 
affair of this kind held within a radius of 
thirty or forty miles, he was often the 
fortunate one. He had invested in a second- 
hand motortruck, and seldom did he return 
without some worthy additions to the stock 
which was accumulating in the cupolaed 
barn back of the big house on Main Street. 

This was during his first period. He was 
selling nothing, simply acquiring, and not 
without difficulty persuading his wife to 
supply the needed funds for such reckless 
plunging. 

“How you ever going to get rid of all that 
stuff, Chet?’’ she demanded. 

“You'll see, Henrietta. Wait until Au- 
gust.” 

“T hope we ain’t in the poorhouse before 
then,”’ she sighed. 

“Don’t you worry. 
doing.” 

It was this unwavering faith in himself 
which carried him through. Though he 


Beales. 


I know what I’m 
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realized that this was for him a new and 
untried venture, he went into it boldly. He 
had met enough dealers to know that he 
was crowding into a field occupied by 
shrewd, keen-witted persons of long experi- 
ence. He had heard the record of others, 
not so shrewd, who had failed dismally. He 
was aware that in the summer colonies were 
many amateur collectors who were experts 
in their various lines, who could afford to 
outbid him and would. There were trick- 
sters in the game too. But Chet Preble 
felt that he could, as he put it, “outsmart 
"em all.” He had at horse trading. He 
would at antiquing. 

And when the time was ripe he did. If 
his tactics were not strictly original, they 
were at least thoroughly conceived and per- 
fectly carried out. His moves were subtle, 
sure. This was the fashion of them: There 
would be announced a farm auction, ‘‘on 
the premises of the late Abner Whosit, two 
miles north from Cheshamville Corners, in- 
cluding the entire household goods of this 
Colonial homestead.” Perhaps the house 
did date back to somewhere near Colonial 
times, perhaps it was of much more recent 
origin. No matter, the designation looked 
well on the bill. And whether or not among 
the shabby furnishings could be found any- 
thing earlier than mid-Victorian was of little 
consequence, About dusk of the evening 
before the dayof sale a heavily laden motor- 
truck would be driven into the yard of the 
weather-beaten old farmhouse and its con- 
tents carried into one of the dingy rooms— 
Chet Preble’s motortruck. 

So, when the crowd of buyers gathered 
early the following forenoon, there were 
displayed all the items mentioned in the 
attractive list—a Pembroke table, a rocker 
with baby rack, a two-drawer pine blanket 
chest, one banjo clock, one grandfather’s 
ditto, two pairs of brass andirons, set of tin 
candle sconces, six whale-oil lamps, framed 
prints by Currier & Ives, and the other 
articles which were always “too numerous 
to mention.’”’ The larger pieces were scat- 
tered about the yard, the banjo clock hung 
on a wall it had never known before, the 
glassware spread on a kitchen table. 

True, the wax-finished Pembroke hardly 
looked as though it belonged with the cheap 
oak dining-room set, and a speculative ob- 
server might have wondered how the late 
Abner Whosit came by such an imposing 
hall clock. But tradition has it that every 
farmhouse can yield such treasures, handed 
down from one generation to another, and 
your average antique collector is not apt to 
ask why and how. He is satisfied to find 
the hunting good, eager for the fray to 
begin. What if here and there a hard-boiled 
dealer does sniff, and whisper to a confrere, 
“Salted sale, eh?’’? That will not keep them 
out of the bidding, especially if some im- 
patient client has asked for a Pembroke or 
a matched pair of glass lamps. 

Hence the bidding was apt to be lively. 
If for any reason it was not, if the attending 
dealers showed a tendency to fraternize too 
closely, or there were signs that they had 
entered into a gentlemen’s agreement in 
dividing their patronage, the emergency 
was promptly met. At an almost im- 
perceptible nod from Mr. Preble, two by- 
standers who had hitherto been silent began 
to edge in and make bids, apparently to the 
surprise of Mr. Beales. 

“Hello! Fire broke out in a new quarter, 
eh? All right! Let’s go! I have ten fifty, 
will you make it ‘leven? Fifty, fifty, fifty, 
do I hear the ’leven?”’ 

As a rule this had the effect of bringing 
others into the contest, and when the figure 
was satisfactory Mr. Preble would take off 
his square-topped derby and gaze con- 
templatively into it, at which the two by- 
standers would suddenly retire. Of course, 
sometimes the two would rouse no further 
competition, and then the article would be 
knocked down to one of them, to be set 
aside and later loaded into a truck which 
seemed to be in no way connected with Mr. 
Preble. Yet one of the pinch-hit bidders 
would be Jim Hammond, who drove the 
vehicle, and the other a Mr. Krimms, who 
acted in the capacity of helper. 
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Which should, in part, explain the de- 
tached but watchful manner of Mr. Chet 
Preble. 

In other ways too he betrayed a pas- 
sive interest in the auction. He not only 
followed the bidding, but noted the bidders. 
At times he moved among them, exchanged 
friendly comments. He could be seen 
appraising with critical eye a Windsor 
chair, or a six-legged Chippendale sofa, or 
holding to the light a lace-pattern Sand- 
wich cup plate. He had the air of a con- 
noisseur, of one who could sift the wheat 
from the chaff. And he was often consulted 
by those who were impressed by his technic, 
who could not rely on their own judgment. 
Always he was ready with words which 
sounded fair and wise. No didactic de- 
cisions, you understand; but calm con- 
servative estimates as to the genuineness of 
this or that, modified by a hint that, after 
all, one might be mistaken. 

“Yes, that’s a good bonnet top on that 
highboy; but it’s hard to tell, with so 
much paint on it, whether it’s maple or 
birch or maybe cherry. Original brasses? 
Well, I wouldn’t want to say. They turn 
“em out in all the old patterns, and age ’em 
up with acid. Still, they might be old, at 
that. Handsome piece anyway. Yes, it 
might go as high as two-fifty, but there’s al- 
ways a chance of stealing a thing like that 
for a hundred or so. Depends on how bad 
the other fellow wants it.- No, I’m not go- 
ing to bid on that. I got one I like better. 
Show it to you some day if you’d care to see 
it. Well, I have said I’d sell it sometime. 
I dunno but what I would. Better see what 
luck you have with this one first.” 

It was an attitude which made friends 
for Mr. Preble. As in the instance of this 
Professor Rumley. 


From his tree-shaded seat on the old 
mower, Chet Preble seemed quite un- 
concerned with the further activities of the 
professor. Why waste time on such small 
fry when bigger game was afield? Besides, 
the poor fish was securely hooked, had 
swallowed bait and sinker. He’d bid his 
head off for that fool table. 

Very nearly Newton Rumley did. He 
began modestly enough by holding up three 
fingers, and a gray-haired lady with a de- 
termined chin raised the bid to five. A 
dealer from Concord tried to shut them 
both out with an offer of ten and was 
promptly overbid by a young lady who had 
recently opened a tea room on the Daniel 
Webster Highway. At twenty-seven there 
came a lull, and the professor nodded when 
Hi Beales asked for twenty-eight. Some- 
where between thirty-five and forty the 
dealer and the tea-room proprietor dropped 
out, but the gray-haired lady was still going 
strong. Also a dapper middle-aged person 
in a linen golf suit. When the lady hesitated 
to go beyond fifty-six her place was taken 
by someone on the edge of the crowd who 
shouted a hoarse “‘Sixty!’’ Seeing that the 
newcomer was a rough-looking, overall-clad 
person, Professor Rumley went tosixty-one. 
At seventy he shook his head, but a moment 
later he had recanted. And at ninety-three 
dollars, amid a buzz of comment, he was 
proclaimed the victor. 

“Sold to Professor Rumley!” called the 
auctioneer to the clerk. ‘‘ Ninety-three. 
Now the next article.’ 

Still tingling from the clash of combat, 
the professor bore away his trophy to the 
humble flivver which, with its station-wagon 
body, served him as touring car and truck. 
He had stowed and roped on his other pur- 
chases—three wood-bottomed horn backs, 
a grained-pine bureau, a wheelbarrow, a 
light stand, two Bennington jugs—and was 
wrapping the shiny table carefully in a 
pieced bedquilt when he glanced up to find 
the keen brown eyes of Mr. Preble regard- 
ing him somewhat quizzically. 

“Well, I see you stayed right with ’em on 
that piece, eh?’’ commented Preble. 

“Yes. I did go higher than I intended, 
but I—I’d made up my mind to have it, 
you see.” 

“That’s the stuff! When you find what 
you want go right after it.” 


December 


“Then you don’t think I p 
the table was worth, do you, 

“Worth!” echoed Preble, ‘ 
thing that’s all up to you, ey 
you wanted it that much, why 
to be worth it—to you. That's 
to this game.” 7 

The professor could not de 
Chet Preble meant to conve 
sounded a bit cryptic, and the; 
a mocking note in the tone, 
smile with which Preble fayo: 
turned away also was a little 
ing to Rumley. As he drove ba, 
hills to Ledge Acres, and as the 
of the auction wore off, he b 
if he hadn’t been rather foolish, 
hundred dollars for a little 
would be almost lost in a co 
living room! He had never phn 
so heavily before. Generally 
with him at these sales to ade 
caution or to tug at his coat sl] 
ingly. Perhaps he had been a 
today. How the total had 
with all those other items! 
ahead of him next month we; 
tickets to be bought, the fall. 
bills for the children to be 
wardrobes to be replenished 
insurance premiums—and I 
terly check a long, long way o 
should prove to be a genui 
Rodgers, he had secured a ra: 
might even turn out to be a m 
worth four or five times as much : 
paid. 

So, with a mixture of pride ar 
he finally reached home and | 
cargo of miscellaneous loot 
group which had gathered 
shaded dooryard at the sound of the 
squealing brakes. He was { 
prompt protest from the young 

“Oh, dad!” sighed Miss Rw 
been running wild again, ha 

Then Gilbert relieved his f 
chanting satirically, “‘ And the 
farmer took another load of jj 

The professor was fully ac 
the disapproval of his young 
fact he could recall but one po 
able mention from either of 
the whole summer. Gilbert 
praised his dad’s back-hand 
Aside from this virtue, howe 
was about D minus. And th 
his for continuing to squander 
family bank account on antique 
sidered a little worse than ra 
bling and not quite so depraved 
habit. : 

As usual, he endured their 
tests in meek silence. But | 
eagerly to his wife for quick a 
when the hard-won table h 
swathed. A fair-haired, w 
person was Mrs. Rumley, of 
tronly curves, slim ankled, ai 
gray eyes which could look sear 
deep. She was viewing the tr 
even critically. 

“Well, Marion, isn’t it a be 
the professor. 

“T suppose it is. But isn 
er—Grand Rapidsy, Newton 4 

“Judge by line, not by th 
quoted Rumley. ‘‘Some misguit 
put that gloss on. But for all #) 
real thing; early American, p 
early. Unusual, too. Why, 
said he’d never Me: 

“Again, Newton? Did yo 
man to tell you this was a 
table?” 

“He did better than that, Se 
He showed me how I could 
It’s always the drawer that 
behold!’’ The signature of 
was triumphantly displayed 
serve the duck feet, the fluted 
pie-crust top.” 


intuition, she demanded; 
Newton?” 
He had not meant to make the ¢0 
at that time, had intended to dela) 
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it least until they were quite 
‘the sober gray eyes were fixed 
ym his. He admitted the price. 
ght!” groaned Gilbert. ‘‘There 
tiation into Gamma Psi.” 
sorority dues,”’ wailed Ruth. 
had let the currant jelly wait, 
ith you, Newton,” added Mrs. 


assor spent an evening in dis- 
i his suggestion that they might 
d fares by camp-touring in the 
to the Middle West was waved 
isual cheerful banter was miss- 
tead a soggy gloom descended 
ly group, for at least three of 
,0t keep from considering other 
yays of spending ninety-three 
ace Newton tried weakly to 
out of it. 

1,” he suggested, “‘it isn’t as 
d pawned the family jewels or 
‘robbing a bank.” 

se, Newton,” assented Mrs. 


re was silence until Gilbert 
his sarcasm by asking: “Why 
one written a parable about the 
ner? Then we’d know how to 
red said the professor. ‘‘Give 
asks for breakfast, Marion.” 
he went to bed. 
tended to spend the following 
‘he workshop rubbing down the 
»had no heart for the task. So 
1e flivver and drove into town 
And it was a chance meeting 
Iden Sears in the post office 
nim a hint as to a way out of 
Mr. Sears, he knew, was a 
*, His summer home, a dozen 
edge Acres, was an estate; and 
imbling Colonial house, so the 


‘rly American pieces. Rumley 
4 at dealers’ sales buying only 
ticles. He remembered his 
‘shell-top pine cupboard at a 
shad caused the professor to 
Ips he would give as much for a 
In Rodgers. 

[7 had merely a nodding ac- 


cbut between members of the 


‘ked up at an auction. I’m not 
elieve it’s quite early. Might 
seum piece. You would know, 
\aglance; and if you cared to 
trove by ——” 

said Mr. Sears, pulling on his 
e. “About 10:30.” 

‘Rumley hurried home and 
z to decide how much he would 
fable should Alden Sears show 
ting it. Not that he fancied 
ller, but if the thing was more 
ihe could afford to keep, why 
‘it be sensible about it? Be- 
(could make a profit of one 
‘ven fifty dollars on the trans- 
that would be something to 
le casually, to the younger set. 
iwas only a half hour late and 
wology. Why should he? He 
hot a whole board of directors 
fer. And he was businesslike 
i come. 

it?” he demanded. 

‘care to hear any preliminary 
f the piece, so the professor 
‘lead him at once to the shop, 
‘umley was discovered apply- 
emover to an Empire bureau. 
‘owledging the introduction, 
(med to the exhibit. 

} believe I’ve seen this before. 
4@ very same. Couldn’t very 
Der like it in the country.” 
fell gratefully on Rumley’s 
his mild eyes to gleam. He 
ick glance at Marion. 
(consider it somewhat unusual, 
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“All of that, professor. In fact it is the 
most unique example of antique fakery I’ve 
ever seen—and I’ve been shown a good 
many.” 

“Fakery?”’ gasped Rumley. 

“Tmpudent fakery, sir.” 

“‘But—but have you seen the drawer? ’’— 
the professor pulled it out—‘‘and the 
Jonathan Rodgers signature?”’ 

“T have. Who this Rodgers was or how 
his name came to be scratched there I don’t 
know; but I am certain this whole table 
was built to fit around that drawer, and 
that no more barefaced swindle was ever 
perpetrated than the contriving of this 
absurd hybrid.” 

Mr. Sears was preparing an impatient 
exit when the professor asked rather plain- 
tively, ‘But I don’t see how you can say 
that. Why ‘could it not be a ——” 

“My dear sir,” broke in Mr. Sears, “did 
you ever see or hear of a pie-crust table that 
was not a tip-top, or one that had a drawer? 
And can’t you tell factory fluting from 
handwork, or reproduction duck feet? 
Picked this up at an auction, did you? I 
suppose the Hon. Chester Preble was some- 
where about, wasn’t he?”’ 

“Why, yes. I—I consulted him about 
this table before the sale.” 

“Excellent! And I presume he suggested 
that you inspect the drawer and allowed 
you to discover the signature. That was 
his method when he brought it to me last 
week. I was half inclined to buy it, too, as 
a horrible example of furniture faking. By 
the way, professor, may I ask what it cost 
you at auction?” 

The professor was blushing like a truant 
schoolboy who has been led back to his 
teacher by the ear. ‘‘I—I had rather not 
say, but it was more than I could really 
afford.” 

“H-m-m! Someone ought to get after 
that fellow. Not easy to catch him red- 
handed though, and no doubt you careless 
bidders are fair game. Good day, pro- 
fessor.”’ 

When he was gone Newton Rumley sat 
himself down and stared at the hybrid table. 

“Jonathan,” said he severely, “‘who put 
that pie-crust top on you, and where did 
you get those duck feet? Oh, there’s no 
use blinking innocently at me through 
your knobs. I know you for a rank im- 
postor. Yes. I’ve taken a full course in 
fake furniture—F. F. 1, for sophomores 
only—and it cost me ninety-three dollars 
cash, as well as the respect and good will of 
my entire family and one of my neighbors. 
For shame, Jonathan!”’ 

It was a gallant gesture he was making as 
he lifted the bitter cup, but Mrs. Rumley 
noted that his ears were still pink, that 
there was a sag to his shoulders. 

“Never mind, Newton. I’ve no doubt 
Mr. Sears has made mistakes too. And he 
needn’t have been quite so snobbish about 
yours either. We’ll say no more about it.”’ 

“Thank you, Marion. That’s noble of 
you. But I mean to take my medicine. We 
will put this hybrid object in the living 
room and I shall tell the children all about 
it. I shall confess to anyone who comes in, 
fully. I’ve been tricked and swindled; I’m 
an easy mark; I am meek and lowly, sick 
and sore—especially I am sore. But I am 
a turning worm, Marion.” 

“You don’t mean, 
you ” 

“T intend, my dear, to get even with 
Chester Preble if it takes me the rest of my 
natural life.”’ 

“But Newton!’ There was alarm in her 
voice. 

“No, not by the assault-and-battery 
method; norshall I invoke theslow majesty 
of the law. It is not wholly a personal 
revenge that I’m after either. Sears called 
me a careless bidder. I’m worse than that. 
I’ve been plain silly. I invited Preble to 
fool me and he did. He hardly hid his con- 
tempt while he was doing it. That’s all 
right too. But his scorn for the good honest 
old things which our forefathers made and 
used—that’s another matter. Oh, he does 
scorn them. I have felt that all along, and 
here is absolute proof. Why, a man who 


Newton, that 
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would fabricate a table such as that would 
sneer at his own grandmother. A pie-crust 
table with a drawer! Why, he’d draw the 
Goddess of Liberty with bobbed hair; he 
would paste a Charlie Chaplin poster on 
Plymouth Rock.” 

“‘T believe he would, Newton. He han- 
dles antiques as a cobbler does old shoes. I 
am sure he was the one who palmed off 
those goblets on us. But. I don’t quite see 
what you can do about it.” 

“Nor I, as yet. I’m not much good at 
plotting either. But somehow I feel as if I 
owed it to my Colonial ancestors to lay this 
sacrilegious trickster by the heels, to be- 
come the agent of retributive justice. Who 
knows? I might be inspired.” 


At about this time Chet Preble was tilted 
back comfortably in an old rush-bottom 
armchair just inside the half-open door of 
the combined office and shop which he had 
improvised on the first floor of the big barn. 
Had he been vice president of something, 
his secretary would have told callers he was 
in conference. Hi Beales was there, and 
Joe Derry; and over at the bench by the 
east window was Herman Metzler, a Swiss 
cabinetmaker who had drifted into town 
sometime in March, quite drunk, with two 
cuckoo clocks which he claimed to have 
made entirely from cigar boxes. Mr. Preble 
was in the police station chatting with the 
chief when the befuddled foreigner was 
brought in, and he heard the claim. Taking 
a purely sporting chance he went bail for 
Herman, secured a suspended sentence for 
the offense against the peace of South 
Adnock, and when Herman had become 
sober provided him with three cigar boxes 
and told him to make good his boast. Her- 
man did. From that date he worked for 
Mr. Preble during such periods as bootleg 
liquor, Jamaica ginger and patent medicines 
of high alcoholic content could be kept 
from his ingenious fingers and thirsty 
throat. 

But not making cuckoo clocks. Just now 
he was carving a rope design on the legs of 
a cherry table. He was not a member of 
the conference. 

It was an informal affair. Mr. Preble 
and Hi Beales had finished going over some 
figures, and the former had stuffed into his 
coat pocket a roll of bills just as the second- 
hand dealer dropped in. 

“Hear you had quite some sale yester- 
day,” said Joe Derry. 

“Yes,” assented Preble. ‘‘We got rid of 
quite a lot of stuff.” 

“T’ll say we did,’’ added Hi Beales. 
“Good prices too. Ay gorry, Chet, I never 
thought you’d get so much for that there 
pie-crust table that Herman fixed up. You 
seen it, didn’t you, Joe? What you guess it 
brought? Ninety-three!” 

“Good gosh! And I let you have most of 
it for ten! You sure are a slick one, Chet.” 

Mr. Preble raised no clamorous dissent, 
merely blinking acknowledgment. Such 
tributes had become commonplace to him, 
but they were by no means unwelcome. He 
fed on them and liked the diet. It was no 
scanty fare either. For, though only a few 
of his intimates heard the details of his 
transactions, it was generally known about 
town that Chet Preble was making a good 
thing at the antique game; and as his 
revenue came exclusively from the summer 
people there was no local criticism—chuck- 
les, rather. 

“T bet he stings some of them antique 
hunters good and plenty,’”’ was the usual 
comment. ‘‘Must, the way he splashes 
round with a new car and everything.” 

“Yeauh! They gotta get up pretty early 
to get ahead of you; eh, Chet?” was an- 
other tribute whose triteness he did not 
despise; nor did he hesitate to repeat any 
of them to Henrietta, whose relish for these 
titbits was almost as keen as his own. 

“Yes,”’ she would add; ‘‘and most of 
them rich city folks you unloaded your 
junk on are supposed to be pretty smart 
too. You outsmart ’em though; don’t you, 
Chester?”’ 

“‘T have to or else give up. When I can’t 
I’m through.” 
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“T say it only serves ’em right—filling 
their houses with old stuff when they could 
well afford to buy new stylish things,’”’ and 
Mrs. Preble glanced with pardonable pride 
around a sitting room in which an ornately 
carved davenport, gilt chairs, overstuffed 
easy-chairs, and a ruddily mahoganized 
table were crowded on the vividly flowering 
carpet. No one could doubt their newness, 
or fail to be impressed with the fact that it 
must have cost a lot to furnish a room so 
lavishly. And everything had been bought 
with merely the surplus from Chester’s 
sales and deals—from attic discards and 
woodshed relics. Why should she not pay 
homage to such cleverness? 

So Joe Derry was but swelling the chorus 
when he declared that Chet was a slick one. 
The fitting of an old drawer into a new 
table, however, and getting ninety-three 
dollars for it, seemed to him about the 
climax of Chet’s career. 

“Doggoned if that ain’t rich!”’ he as- 
serted, slapping his knee. ‘‘Musta been 
some plute that didn’t care what he did 
with his money. Who was the poor sap- 
head, Chet?”’ 

““A fool professor by the name of Rum- 
ley. Bought the old Tilton place out 
toward Gilseyville. No, he’s sort of a 
cheap skate, but if he’s bound to throw his 
cash around I figure I might as well have it 
as the next one.” 

“Was that Alden Sears party to your 
auction, Chet?”’ asked Joe. 

Mr. Preble shook his head. 

““They tell me he goes in for these an- 
tiques strong. Comes poking around my 
place now and then. Ever hook him with 
anything, Chet?” 

“Not yet. One of these wise birds, Mr. 
Sears thinks he is. Turns his nose up when 
I show him pieces. Got real uppish the last 
time I was there. Insulting, I called it. 
But you wait. I’ve been laying for him. 
I'll get him yet.” 

*‘T bet you do too,” assured Mr. Derry. 
And Hi Beales nodded confidently. 

So there matters stood in early August. 
The firm of Preble-Beales continued to op- 
erate busily and prosperously. During one 
notable week they staged four separate 
auctions, each of them profitable, and one a 
veritable “killing,” as Joe termed it. Al- 
most it seemed that every owner of a sum- 
mer home within fifty miles was there, each 
bent on outbidding the other. Two, how- 
ever, were missing if not missed. Alden 
Sears, after glancing at the name of the 
auctioneer, had tossed the bill into his 
wastebasket. And Newton Rumley had 
forsworn such affairs. 

The professor was busied in his work- 
shop. He was taking apart a rather un- 
gainly old pine cupboard which he had 
found in the great cellar of the farmhouse. 
On its wide shelves crocks of preserves and 
pickles had once been stored—perhaps pies 
and cheeses. They were generous shelves, 
two feet or more deep, an inch thick, and 
the boards were of one piece, handsawn 
from-what was once known as the king’s 
pine. 

Precisely what Newton Rumley was 
doing in his workshop none of his family 
seemed to know. Neither Ruth nor Gilbert 
asked, being content that he was tinkering 
away there and avoiding auctions; for they 
had heard all the shameful story of the 
hybrid pie-crust. He had spared himself in 
no way, promised to reform. As Gilbert 
put it: ‘“‘Dad’s on the wagon, don’t wave 
anything red.’”’ And Ruth: “Poor old dad! 
He didn’t know it was loaded.” 

Even Marion Rumley, who usually 
shared all but his inmost thoughts and as- 
pirations, was aware only that Newton 
was engrossed in some enterprise about 
which he had not as yet consulted her. He 
would in time. Or perhaps he was working 
out a penance by making for her that 
kitchen cabinet which she had once sug- 
gested. Yet she noted that he had driven 
over twice to see Alden Sears and had 
spent several evenings drawing patterns 
for something on the kitchen table. She 
heard him planing and sawing in the shop. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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him that at this table some grim-faced 
Puritan, some fair Priscilla, had bowed 
their heads in prayer while without the 
crude cabin lurked painted Indians. Not 
that he sentimentalized for long. 

“You can shade a hundred some, eh, 
Doc?” he asked. 

“Couldn’t do it, Chet. The fact is, I 
might get Sears to do a lot better’n that. 
He hasn’t seen it yet, but from what the 
fellow told him about it, he thinks maybe 
it’s a real Petard butterfly, whatever that 
is. I dunno, do you?” 

“Petard? Well, not exactly. Name’s 
kind of familiar though. Even if it was one, 
that’s a lot of money for an old pine table. 
Tell you what I’ll do, Doc; Ill take a 
chance and give you ninety-five.” 

“No-o-o. I guess I better let Sears have 
a show at it. I called him up and he said 
he’d be in this forenoon. But if you want it 
now, Chet, for what I told you I’d a 

““You’ve sold it, Doc. Here! I expect 
I’ve got that much with me.’”’ He counted 
out the amount and asked for a receipt. 
“And if you don’t mind I’ll just wait here 
until Sears comes. You can sort of let on 
for a while that it’s still yours. That all 
right, Doc?” 

“Why, sure, Chet. Just as a matter of 
curiosity how—how much you going to 
ask Sears for it?”’ 

Mr. Preble leisurely folded the receipt, 
tucked it into a billfold, and lighted a 
blunt-ended cigar. ‘‘For a butterfly? Why, 
if he’s real decent and doesn’t try to get 
uppish with me, I might let him have it for 
five hundred.” 

Doc Sawyer appeared to be trying to 
swallow his Adam’s apple. He dropped 
into a chair, took off his glasses and wiped 
them, and stared, first at Mr. Preble, then 
at the table. ‘ 

“By gum, Chet, but you are a smart one! 
Why, that’s more’n I’ve made all summer. 
But I don’t set up for a real trader, and if 
you can get away with a deal like that I 
guess you deserve it. Hello! Here come 
Beales and Joe Derry. I’d like to see what 
they say when I tell ’em about this. You 
don’t care, do you?”’ 

Mr. Preble waved a careless hand. And 
Joe paid his usual tribute. He was still 
emitting explosive ‘‘Ay gorrys’ when a 
purring motor car was driven into the side 
yard and Alden Sears came striding into the 
back room. In his usual direct manner he 
walked straight to the table. 

‘This is the piece, is it?’’ he demanded. 
“M-m-m!” 

His inspection seemed casual enough. 
“Yes,” he announced. “It has the true 
butterfly design. Looks as though it might 
be original too.” 

“Might!’’ Chet Preble had stepped for- 
ward. “Could pine wood get colored up 
like that if it hadn’t been weathered a 
couple of hundred years? I'll say it’s old 
enough.” 
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Alden Sears regarded him calmly and 
coldly. “‘ You are an expert on such things, 
are you, Preble?”’ 

“Well, that’swhattheysay.’’ Hedrooped 
an eyelid for the benefit of Hi Beales. 

“Yes, I know,”’ went on Sears. ‘“‘You 
have built up quite a local reputation, I 
hear, as a judge of early American crafts- 
manship. But there are very few butterfly 
tables in existence. Would you back your 
judgment, for instance, on this?” 

“T have backed it. I just paid Doc 
Sawyer good money for that table. That’s 
how much I think of it.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Sears allowed a note of dis- 
appointment to creep into his voice. 
“Then I am a little late?” 

Joe Derry was grinning broadly as he 
felt the elbow of Hi Beales in his ribs. 

“T don’t know as you’re too late,’”’ ob- 
served Mr. Preble. “I don’t buy such 
things to use in my own home, or to bump 
my head on the floor in front of every time 
I pass. I buy ’em to sell again. And this 
table’s on the market. I know about what 
I can get for it too. If you’re interested 
in the price ——”’ 

“T am,” cut in Alden Sears. 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

Joe Derry could no longer hold his en- 
thusiasm. “Ay gorry!’” he broke forth, 
staring in admiration at his hero. A similar 
sentiment glittered in the shifty eyes of 
Hi Beales. Doc Sawyer breathed heavily, 
sensing the tenseness of the scene. For this 
was Chester Preble’s big moment. He had 
played the same game before, but never for 
such a stake, never more boldly. 

‘““M-m-m!’’ Alden Sears was stroking 
his chin. “I should like to consult a friend 
whose judgment, in this instance, I am sure 
would be better than my own. He is wait- 
ing in my car.” 

“Call in anybody you like,” agreed 
Preble. 

But when Alden Sears reappeared with 
Professor Rumley in tow the keen brown 
eyes flickered suspiciously. 

“You call him an expert, do you?” asked 
Mr. Preble with unveiled sarcasm. 

“Tn the matter of Petard butterfly tables, 
yes. If there is a more competent authority 
in the country than Professor Rumley, his 
existence has escaped my notice.” 

“All right. If that’s what he is let him 
go to it.” 

*‘Professor,’’ explained Mr. Sears, “this 
table was purchased by Preble as a genuine, 
pre-Colonial butterfly table. He has of- 
fered it to me at five hundred dollars. May 
I ask your opinion of it?”’ 

With his usual diffidence, Newton Rum- 
ley glanced about the little group, noted 
the grinning secondhand dealer, saw the 
sneer on the ample lips of Chet Preble, and 
sidled toward the center of the stage. He 
lifted the table, ran his finger tips over the 
top, stooped to examine the legs, pulled out 
the drawer. It was a fair imitation of the 
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Preble method. After a moment or two he 
shook his head. 

“‘T should say, Mr. Sears, that it was only 
a moderately successful reproduction.” 

“What!” This hoarsely from Chet 
Preble. 

The professor ignored the ejaculation, 
turning to Doc Sawyer. ‘‘Do you happen 
to have some denatured alcohol handy? 
Ah! Thank you.” He saturated a woolen 
cloth, rubbed the time-yellowed top. ‘‘As I 
suspected. This wood has been treated in 
some way, probably with chemical fumes. 
See?’’ He pointed to a spot which had all 
the appearance of comparatively new pine. 

Preble, who had crowded to his side, 
snorted his dissent. 

“Tommyrot! Alcohol will do that to any 
kind of wood, no matter how old.” 

“T don’t agree with you, Mr. Preble. 
But let’s have a look at the drawer. That’s 
the test of an old piece, you know—the 
drawer. And this one—well, the chamfering 
is too smoothly done, for one thing. Witha 
modern plane, I judge. Still, I may be mis- 
taken. And sometimes there’s a signature. 
I wonder if Why, hello! Just a mo- 
ment.” 

He had taken a penknife from his pocket 
and was scraping away at the bottom. 

“Someone has filled this in with stick 
shellac,” he commented. “It’s beginning 
to show, though. Here it is! Well, well! 
I suppose this was meant for humor. Can 
you make it out, Mr. Sears?” 

Mr. Sears could. 

“It seems to be signed ‘A. Faker, 1925.’ 
Not such an early piece, then, as you 
thought, Preble. I’m afraid you’ve been 
taken in by some practical joker.” 

“Lemme see that drawer,’’ growled 
Preble. Having glanced at the thing, he 
threw it angrily from him. 

Mr. Sears raised his eyebrows and turned 
to Newton Rumley. ‘‘ Your decision, then, 
is that this is not a genuine Petard butter- 
fly?” 

“Oh, it’s a butterfly of some sort, and 
I’ve no doubt that it was meant to be a 
Petard. Perhaps it is. But I should say its 
market value was about ten dollars.”’ 

“In that case,” said Mr. Sears, “I think 
we will not tempt Mr. Preble to part with 
it. Shall we go?”’ 

Gazing stonily after them, Chet Preble 
stood for a full moment, being stared at in 
turn by his admirers. At last he asked 
throatily: ‘‘Doc, just what did you pay 
for that thing?”’ 

“Why, Chet, I agreed to pay exactly 
ninety-three for it. I must send the fellow 
a check too.” 

“Ay gorry!’’ exploded Joe Derry. 
“Ninety-three! Dog-gonedif that ain’t one 
on you, Chet. Looks like that saphead pro- 
fessor had outsmarted you in the end; be 
dog-goned if it don’t.” 

And in the following chuckle, Chester 
Preble heard more than the expressed 
fickleness of a single follower. He knew 
how the tale would be spread, not only by 
the veering Joe but by Doc Sawyer, by Hi 
Beales. It would reach his newly made 
friends in the City Club, be repeated on the 
streets, passed over the counters in stores, 
whispered at church suppers, told at lodge 
meetings. Some female gossip would take 
it to Henrietta. He saw all the elaborate 
structure of his smartness tumbled in the 
dust, spat upon. For a small town knows 
no mercy, and smartness is a quality which 
even your best friends resent. It was the 
foundation upon which he had built, and 
now at a single blow it had crumbled. He 
might laugh off the incident for the time 
being, but it would follow him, haunt him. 

Yet he squared his shoulders, relighted 
his cigar, smiled sneeringly. 

“By a fool professor too!’’ he remarked 
bitterly. 

“And say, Chet,’’ asked Joe Derry, 
“‘what the hell is a Petard anyway?” 

“That’s another thing I ought to know, 
Joe, but don’t.” 

And he left them to chuckle at will. 

The Rumleys did not go flivver camping 
back to the Middle West. They went in a 
Pullman—Drawing-room A. 
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turned up—‘“‘retroussé,”’ George called it 
euphemistically. When I saw her at a later 
date I thought her mouth sulky, with lines 
about it that had not been begotten en- 
tirely by smiles. Her hands were well kept 
but plebeian, and her wrists were overlarge. 
I noted that her manners and her speech, 
though accurate enough, were cautious. 
She reminded me constantly of an amateur 
pianist performing a difficult but long- 
practiced concerto. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she began 
brightly, when food and drink had been 
ordered. ‘“‘You’re a Harvard boy, of 
course—I knew that the minute I saw you. 
I can always. tell a Harvard boy. I don’t 
know why, but there’s something different 
about them, I guess. They seem somehow 
like Englishmen, don’t they, mother? 
Mother and I’ve often said so, haven’t we, 
mother?”’ 

“Often!’’ agreed Mrs. Vivian heartily. 
“They’re gentlemen—that’s what I always 
say—they’re gentlemen. And nobody’s 
not a gentleman can fool Vonnie or me for a 
minute. We’ve been up against the other 
sort much too much—in Vonnie’s profes- 
sion, of course,’’ she added as a hasty after- 
thought. 

Mrs. Vivian, George reflected, had not 
quite the polish of her daughter; but'she 
was such a very friendly soul, and he could 
not help liking what she said about Har- 
vard men. He wished Vonnie would not 
call them Harvard boys. 

He admitted modestly that he attended 
Harvard and—far more difficult— dis- 
claimed being anything more mature than a 
freshman. Immediately Vonnie besieged 
him with a cannonade of questions: 

“Do you know Bob East, the captain of 
the football team? No? Oh, I thought of 
course you would know him. I know him 
awfully well. He’s a lovely boy, isn’t he, 
mother? 

“Do you know Jim North, the captain of 
the crew? You don’t? How funny! He’s 
just one perfect peach, isn’t he, mother? 

“Well, you certainly know Jack South, 
the captain of the baseball team? What, 
you don’t know dear old Jack South? 
We're great pals, Jack and I, aren’t we, 
mother?”’ 

Poor George, as was quite natural, knew 
none of these celebrities of the senior class; 
but finally, desperate and con- 
scious that he was appearing 
to disadvantage, he blurted 
out, “I know Tom West, the 
captain of the lacrosse team, 
pretty well. Do you know 
him?” 

Vonnie wrinkled her brows 
and deliberated for a space 
before she said, “‘Tommy 
West? Tommy West? No, I 
don’t think we know 
Tommy West, do we, 
mother?”’ 

My nephew 
breathed a sigh of 
relief. He, too, knew 
no Tommy West, 
and knew not a single 
one of the members 
of the lacrosse team. 

When they had ex- 
hausted the list of pos- 
sible mutual friends— 
and it never occurred 
to my nephew to 
doubt that Vonnie 
was intimate with themen 
she mentioned—the con- 
versation switched to par- 
entage, and it was here 
that Mrs. Vivian entered 
magnificently into the 
arena. She had had three 
gin fizzes and her cheeks 
were flushed and shiny and 
her hat was not quite 
straight and there was a 
glint in her eye. She 
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delivered a monologue on the late Francis 
J. Vivian that might have served as a fu- 
neral eulogy. 

“A man of wonderful family, Mr. Cov- 
entry,” she said—‘“‘simply wonderful fam- 
ily. The best in the country. And a club- 
man—avery prominent clubman. Belonged 
to all the best clubs all over the world. 
Lived right here in Boston, Mr. Coventry, 
but his work—engineering, y’ know—took 
him to every state in the Union. Traveled 
man, y’ know. Splendid breeding—’risto- 
crat to his finger tips, I always said. And 
yet, y’ know, Mr. Coventry’’—here she 
leaned forward and lowered her voice—‘‘the 
loveliest man about the home y’ ever could 
imagine—a home-loving man, I always 
called him. Yes, Mr. Coventry, a home- 
loving man. And’’—her voice rose again— 
“a genius, Mr. Coventry—a genius in his 
perfession!”’ 

Vonnie, a little uneasy, interjected, ‘‘We 
are all very proud of father, but we mustn’t 
bore Mr. Coventry.” 

George protested that he was not bored, 
that on the contrary he was intensely in- 
terested in the late Mr. Francis J. Vivian. 

“He built skyscrapers and bridges and 
things, I suppose,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Vivian’s fat arm described a circle 
that embraced not only skyscrapers and 
bridges but also, no doubt, the pyramids 
and the Colossus of Rhodes. 

*‘Hverything!’’ she exclaimed. “‘Every- 
thing! All the big buildings in New York— 
he did ’em. All the bridges—he did ’em. 
The Elevated railway—he did it. Did ’em 
all, Mr. Coventry. Monuments to his 
genius, that’s what they are. Monuments 
to his genius!” 

She was becoming a little tearful, and 
suggested another gin fizz. Vonnie frowned 
and bit her red lower lip with her impec- 
cable teeth. 

Then, determined to make the best of it, 
she smiled understandingly at George and 
whispered, ‘“‘ Mother’ssofunny! The least 
little bit of a drink goes straight to her 
head. Poor dear!” 


This confidence immediately established 
a bond between Vonnie and George—a 
secret shared in common. 

“‘And what happened to him?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Vivian, rhetorically question- 
ing. “‘He was wasted—wasted! Killed by 
a dirty Spanish bullet at San Jewn. The 
flower of the country, Mr. Coventry, and 
he was sacrificed—cut off in his bloom—at 
San Jewn. Now tell me what you think of 
ee 

She paused triumphantly, waiting per- 
haps to hear what my nephew thought of 
that, and then, when he voiced no opinion, 
applied herself to the most recent gin fizz. 

The hour was approaching midnight, and 
presently Vonnie signified her desire to go. 

“T try so hard to keep fit,’’ she sighed. 
“T simply can’t stay up to all hours of the 
night, like the other girls, and feel that I am 
doing justice to myself or to my career.” 
She stopped to laugh briefly. ‘‘I guess you 
think I’m a funny sort of a girl to be on the 
stage,” she went on. ‘Lots of people think 
so, because I suppose I’m different. I 
don’t drink or smoke, as you’ve noticed, 
and I don’t want you should think, Mr. 
Coventry, that I go out to supper with 
every man that asks me just because I went 
out with you. You won’t think so, will 
you?—because I’m not that kind at all, and 
I'd hate awfully to have you get any wrong 
ideas in your head about me.” 

George assured her that he understood 
perfectly, and that nobody could converse 
with her for a minute and not know that 
she was—well, different. He felt very 
chivalrous and protective toward her, and 
he resolved that he’d have her and her 
mother out to tea in his rooms in Randolph. 
Let people talk! She was just as decent a 
sort as any of those Beacon Street wash- 
outs. Besides, she was prettier and dressed 
far better. Before they parted he delivered 
the invitation. 

“T’ll show you around Cambridge,” he 
promised—‘“‘ Memorial Hall and the glass 
flowers and everything, and then we’ll have 
tea at Randolph Hall and I’ll ask a few of 


‘Very Well, George; I Shan’t Say a Word Until I’ve Talked to Her—and Heard Her Tatk. When is That to Be?’’ 


the fellows in. What do you gay 
Tomorrow, eh? Let’s make it tc 
I'll come and get you.” ‘ 
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agreed, .. 
Denny Shea, still more or 
drove them to their small, i 
On the way my nephew ventured 
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nephew. 3 
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his heart began to sing syneop 
Mrs. Vivian had all the e 
ing sound asleep. 
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and the inevitable Denny and 
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bracelet for ninety dollars, w 
the cash he could afford. 

In Cambridge he assum 
friends an air of complacent b 
let them understand that thei 
flirtations and their puerile ad 
no interest for a man who was: 
the grande passion. When yo 
boasted of having met Miss Be 


viewed him with a cynical, d 
smile. His Vonnie was not yetas 
sure, but some day —— 
~The tea that he gave in 

and Miss Vivian at Randolph I 
in every way, a great success; 
imagine, was the fault of G 
He invited four only of his m 
friends—men whom he could ¢ 
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nevertheless, a lady and just as 
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for her was of a quality far purer 
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vite my own sister to meet her,”’ 
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9 of youths that sat in an awkward 
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{ discreet. 
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nephew’s complete satisfaction— 
‘hi repeatedly by his Christian 
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understand that she and George 
ids of long standing. And before 
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‘that evening. 
er,’ she said, with a meaning 
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t many subsequent nights. He 
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“Love,” he explained authoritatively, 
“ig something over which we have no con- 
trol.” 

““Yes,’”’ she agreed, her face in her hands, 
“but don’t you see that our love can’t lead 
to anything? You never could ——” 

She stopped and sent in a sob to bat for 
the rest of her sentence. 

“T never could what?” asked George. 

“You never could marry me!”’ 

Then George rose to dizzy heights. 
Marry her! He thundered that, of course 
he could marry her—could, and by heaven, 
would! What did she mean? 

She raised her head to tell him that she 
meant because she was only a chorus girl— 
“Your family will object.” 

“T have no family,” said George. “I 
have nothing but a guardian—my uncle— 
Uncle Foster.”” That, of course, was I. 

This was cheering news to her, no doubt, 
but there remained, in her mind, a second 
very important factor to consider. 

“Oh!” she said; and then, with only an 
instant of hesitation, added, “‘But, Georgie 
boy, he’ll cut you off without a penny. 
He’ll stop your allowance if you marry 
me.” 

George was in a position to laugh that 
objection aside. 

“Why, Vonnie dearest, he can’t do any 
such thing! I have five thousand a year 
until I’m twenty-one, and then I come into 
the whole caboodle.”” She smiled sadly. 

“You’re such a funny boy, Georgie! 
You talk as though you were going to in- 
herit a million.” 

“Two,’? answered George briefly, and 
put his arms around her. 

““My own Georgie boy!’’ she murmured, 
drawing him closer. 

Before they left the Wayside Inn she had 
shyly consented to be his. 


qr 


T MUST have been on the following day 

that I received a telegram from my 
nephew announcing his engagement. He 
withheld the name of his prospective bride, 
but urged me to come to Boston and meet 
her. Inasmuch as George had not kept me 
adequately posted on the ups and downs of 
his affaires de ceur, I quite naturally sup- 
posed that it was the manly little Back Bay 
girl that had at last accepted him. I knew 
nothing either against her or in her favor, 
but I did know that George was far too 
young to take any irrevocable step on the 
path to matrimony. A bachelor myself, I 
looked back and shuddered at my own nar- 
row escapes; and I reflected that while 
there is probably no one woman in the 
world without whom a man cannot live, 
there are at least a million rather than live 
with whom he would prefer to die. 

I arrived at the South Station in Boston 
a little after six o’clock. My nephew, very 
considerately, met me and had retained 
Denny Shea to drive us back to the Tou- 
raine. While I bathed and changed, George 
sat on my bed and told me all about it. 

“All I ask,’”’ he concluded, “‘is that you 
don’t get prejudiced against Vonnie until 
you’ve met her and had a chance to see how 
fine a girl she is. She’s no more like the 
ordinary chorus girl than—than you are.” 

“Very well, George,” I said patiently, 
although I was inwardly much perturbed. 
“T shan’t say a word until I’ve talked to 
her—and heard her talk. When is that 
to be?” 

“T’ve two seats for the show tonight,” he 
explained, “‘and I’ve arranged for us to 
take her and Mrs. Vivian out to supper 
afterward. I’ve reserved a private room at 
one of the hotels so we can be quiet and— 
and sort of get to know one another. I 
ordered champagne,” he went on, patheti- 
cally, I thought, ‘‘because it makes things 
easier, and besides, I figured that this was 
an occasion more or less—announcement 
of my engagement, you know.” 

He was quite red in the face, poor boy, 
and I felt sorry for him when I saw that he 
realized how tawdry an engagement party 
this was to be. 

During dinner our conversation was awk- 
ward and carefully impersonal. I am sure 
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that both of us were glad when the time 
came to cross Tremont Street to the 
theater. 

“She comes on almost at once after the 
curtain goes up,’ George informed me 
nervously. ‘‘The scene’s in Maxim’s and 
she comes in and sits on the second high 
stool from the left, in front of the bar. I'll 
point her out to you. She wears a red 
dress. You just wait—she’s wonderful!” 

I waited as advised, but I knew I should 
not share George’s enthusiasm. I am not, 
I think, bigoted; I have met, in my more or 
less remote youth, very charming ladies 
wasting their talents in the chorus; I have 
encountered wit and generosity and cheer- 
fulness under adversity, incased in the 
proverbial pink-silk tights. I have encoun- 
tered all these, I say, but, to quote the 
much-quoted Mr. Kipling, ‘‘There are 
other things besides, and I should leave 
this game alone.”’ Kipling was referring to 
horse racing, of course: However 

The orchestra blared out something or 
other, the curtain rose on a glorified, un- 
recognizable Maxim’s, and presently my 
nephew nudged me. 

“There she is!”’ he said. ‘‘See, that’s 
Vonnie coming in now in red. Now she’s 
sitting down, second stool from the left. 
See her? That’s Vonnie!” 

“Yes,’”’ I said, “I see her. 
pretty, I think.” 

“‘She’s wonderful!” said my nephew, and 
relapsed into silence, the better to contem- 
plate her wonderfulness, no doubt. 

After the first act, George took me to the 
famous bar on Boylston Street, where he 
bought me a drink and presented me to 
Denny Shea. Denny seemed fairly drunk, 
but he assured my nephew that he wouldn’t 
take anything more and would be waiting 
for him with his cab as usual after the per- 
formance. 

“Denny,” I said before we left, “‘I don’t 
suppose you remember me. I’m Foster 
Coventry, of the class of 89. I remember 
you perfectly.” 

Denny stood off a pace and regarded me 
and a great light came over him. 

“Fosther Coventhry!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Well, I’ll be domned! Shure as death, I 
rimimber ye, an’ why for should I not? 
Wasn’t it mesilf that let ye droive me cab 
all th’ way to Boston an’ ye dressed loike a 
bally girrul, that toime ye was runnin’ for 
th’ Dicky? Little Fosther Coventhry, is it? 
Well, I’ll be domned! MHere’s yere very 
foine health, Misther Coventhry, an’ may 
ye always kape out o’ jail.”’ 

I fled before he could fling his arms about 
me and embrace me. My nephew seemed 
amused. 

“‘T suppose you raised a good deal of hell 
in your day, Uncle Foster,’’ he observed. 

“Transient hell only,’”’ I said; “nothing 
that stayed with us in later life.” 

“Oh,” he said vaguely, and fell silent. 

At the conclusion of The Pet of Paris, my 
nephew guided me to the stage entrance. 
In that miniature purgatory where all men 
must wait, George had by now come to oc- 
cupy a position of some prominence as the 
recognized and, so to speak, official waiter 
for Miss Vivian. The girls now were apt to 
toss him a cheerful ‘‘ Hello!’ on their way 
out, and Mr. Hawthorne, the comedian, 
had been known to nod and mutter ‘‘Good 
night.” 

The wait seemed intolerably long and 
my gray hairs absurdly out of place. I had 
the guilty feeling that, by those of the com- 
pany who passed me, I was looked upon 
scornfully as a lecherous old satyr. I was 
on the point of retreating to the obscurity 
of Denny’s cab, when Vonnie and her 
mother came clanging down the stairway. 

The introductions and salutations having 
been accomplished according to the rules of 
the Book of Etiquette, we squeezed into 
Denny’s cab and were driven laboriously 
to the hotel, which abounded in private 
dining rooms. Denny was, as usual, in- 
structed to return for us at midnight., He 
was far from sober, I noted, and as I entered 
the revolving door I looked back and saw 
him with a pint bottle of something applied 
to his mouth. 


She’s very 
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My nephew had ordered a rather elab- 
orate supper, with two bottles of cham- 
pagne, cocktails and liqueurs, and I re- 
flected rather apprehensively that before 
the evening was over the rules of the Book 
of Etiquette might well be outraged. 

At first everything went stiffly but 
smoothly. Vonnie, in the accurate, cau- 
tious manner that I have noted before, laid 
herself out to be charming; but beneath 
her apparent friendliness I detected an 
undertone of defiance. She could not help 
being aware that I was not on her side. 

“‘Let’s you and I be frank, Mr. Coven- 
try,” she said. ‘You know that this en- 
gagement is a shock to you, isn’t it? No, 
don’t deny it—I can understand it so well.”’ 

I had made no move toward denying it. 

“Tt was, of course, very sudden and un- 
expected,”’ I said. 

“Yes”? she agreed—‘“‘that too. But 
what hurts you most, I’m sure, is that I’m a 
chorus girl, and you’ve got no use for chorus 
girlsin the Coventry family. Am’tlright?”’ 

“My nephew assures me,” I replied, 
“that the Vivian family can hold up its 
head with the Coventrys, or anybody else, 
for that matter.” 

“And they can, too,” said Mrs. Vivian. 
“Tf George told you that, he told you the 
truth. My late husband was a ’ristocrat to 
his fingers tips, Mr. Coventry.” 

“T’m sure of it,’”’ I said. 

“Tt’s not quite that I mean, mother,” 
Vonnie said a little impatiently. ‘‘What 
I’m trying to tell Mr. Coventry is that I 
don’t think a girl’s profession ought to be 
held up against her. It’s the girl herself 
that counts.” 

“Of course it is!’’ exclaimed George 
vehemently. ‘‘And Vonnie’d be a brick in 
any walk of life!’’ 

‘*She’s not like the others, thank God!” 
said Mrs. Vivian piously, and reached be- 
hind her to take a second cocktail from the 
serving table. ‘‘ Vonnie’s straight and pure 
and clean, she is, as I, her mother, ought to 
know, thank God!” 

“Mother, please!’’ protested Vonnie, 
trying in vain for a maiden’s blush. She 
applied herself, with head lowered, to her 
lobster, not forgetting to raise and crook 
her little finger in very convincing fashion. 
George was busy opening champagne and 
it devolved upon me, I saw, to say some- 
thing. 

‘‘Please don’t think,” I murmured, ‘‘that 
I need to be won over. I have no reason to 
oppose your marriage and I have but one 


‘ suggestion to make—that is that George 


waits until he is twenty-one. At present he 
is far too young, and what, after all, are 
three years to wait when, as is the case with 
you two children, your love is undying?” 

Before she could veil her eyes with her 
ever-industrious lashes, she gave me a 
venomous look. From that moment I am 
convinced that she hated me. 

‘““Rot!’’? cried George, and pulled the 
cork. ‘‘That’s the way old people always 
talk. It’s always wait, wait, wait. You 
waited, didn’t you, Uncle Foster, and just 
see where you are!”’ 

“T do see where I am,”’ I answered com- 
placently. ‘‘I’m an extremely contented 
bachelor.” 

“Shame!’’ put in Mrs. Vivian coyly. “If 
all men felt like you, what’d the race come 
to, I’d like to know? Where’d all the little 
kiddies be?”’ 

“All men, Mrs. Vivian,’ I pointed out, 
“have not my self-control. They’ve not the 
patience to wait.” 

“‘Or, maybe,” suggested Vonnie tartly, 
“‘they’ve got more blood in their veins.” 

* Apoplectic,”’ I said, and satisfied that 
I had made my position clear to Vonnie, at 
any rate, I earnestly strove to turn the talk 
into pleasanter channels. In this effort I 
was greatly aided by Mrs. Vivian, who, as 
she confided to me over her champagne 
glass, didn’t like to see a party get too 
serious. 

“Champagne,” she asserted, ‘“‘wasn’t 
made to be glum on.”’ 

Vonnie, I noticed, drank very sparingly. 
She, at least, I conjectured, was on her 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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(Do youenvy the woman 
with a smartly small foot ? 


ILHOUETTES and 
waistlines may 
change with every sea- 
son, but the small foot 
is the smart ideal the year around. 


These are days when a woman need 
admit few obstacles in the way of achiev- 
ing smartness. There is a gratifying lati- 
tude in the current fashions. And least 
of all need she worry about the size of 
her foot. If it is larger than the ideal 
she can select from the smartest foot- 
wear the shoe that gives it all 


0, ager 
fe 
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of shoe—the line and pattern of it, and 
most of all, the material of which it is 
made. And this season’s smartest 
models are offered in Vici kid, the rich 
leather that makes the foot look small. 


Vici kid could hold its place in the foot- 
wear modes by virtue of its wide range 
of colors, accurately reflecting the pre- 
vailing costume and hosiery shades. Or 
by the grace and richness it brings to 
each new line and pattern. But greater 
even than these contributions to foot- 
wear smartness is the fact that 


the advantage of looking small 
and trim. 


Because the smart shoes 
are made of Vici kid 


Every smart footthat younotice 
and envy is not as small as it 
appears to be. Remember this 
when you are buying shoes. 
The size of the shoe you wear 
is not so important as the kind 


Or 


MADE ONLY BY 


<: 


ROBT HFOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


this mark —the Vici kid 
trade mark—inside the 
shoe of your choice. There 
is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


it subtracts from the apparent 
size of the foot. 


Let this trade mark 
be your guide 


Look for the Vici kid trade 
mark inside the new models 
offered in the leading stores. It 
has been placed there to assure 
you of leather quality, color 
accuracy and_ style-rightness. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


kid” 
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A good example of the mode in straps 
as applied to the general purpose 
shoe. In this case an especially 


smart effect is achieved in Sudan 
(beige) Vici kid with straps and 
heel of a contrasting shade, such 
ici. 


as Cochin 


The cross-strap treatment gives a 
particularly graceful appearance to 
the foot and ankle. This typical 
model is offered in contrasting 
shades of Vici kid, such as Cara- 
mel trimmed with Cochin. 


This model is a distinctive interpre- 
tation of the popular step-in pump. 


. It is extremely smart in the Cran- 


berry or the Cocoa shades of Vici kid. 
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nd this calculating caution of hers 
ainst her. I should have preferred 
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doubt that thus she would have 
e likable. 
t almost silent, half angry, half 
id when she did vouchsafe a re- 
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feorge, I could perceive, was dis- 
y her attitude, was apprehensive 
pression she was creating on me. 
leaded with her for a little more 
alittle unbending, but they met 
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wned on him. I judged that she 
varing to bully him when they 
alone. Wretched boy! I, too, in 
n, would, I think, have drunk too 
impagne. 
‘sation limped along _half- 
, Mrs. Vivian contributing ram- 
nologues on her husband’s social 
ce and on her daughter’s purity. 
Inight the waiter came to an- 
iat Denny Shea and his cab were 
or us. 
ght,” said George. “Tell him to 
aiting. The party’s just begun.” 
ye me, sir,”’ said the waiter, “but 
d ought to tell you he’s a little bit 


im 
for him!” said George recklessly, 
eked the second bottle of cham- 
fe was determined, I judged, to 
) of what so far was not a success- 
ainment. 

roring to assist him, I managed to 
le out of Vonnie and rather up- 
aughter from Mrs. Vivian. I have 
sre tried so hard to bescintillating. 
:I must have scintillated for ten 
‘oefore the waiter returned with 
ig words. 

se me, sir, but your cabman says 
‘wait no longer, and he wants to be 
| he says you already owe him 
dllars and he’s getting hard to 
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light,” said George cheerfully. 
|him we’ll get another cab and he 
caight to hell.’’ The waiter hesi- 


fraid he won’t be willing to do 
i’ he said. ‘‘He seems like an ob- 
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loath to risk any more unpleas- 
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“Thirteen,’’ prompted Mrs. Vivian. 
“That makes thirteen.” 

“Why do you patronize him, George?”’ 
asked Vonnie. ‘‘Aren’t you rather foolish 
to bet on the races with a man you know 
won’t pay you if you win?”’ 

“Oh, well,” said my nephew tolerantly, 
“we all know Denny Shea.” 

At that a strange thing happened— 
Vonnie and her mother both cried ‘‘ Who?” 
at the same time. 

““Denny Shea,’’ repeated George. 

There was an instant of silence, during 
which I caught Vonnie and her mother ex- 
changing startled glances; and Mrs. Vivian, 
not quite inaudibly, said, ‘My God!”’ 

After that things happened almost all at 
once, and, accordingly, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to set them down in a consecutive and 
comprehensible manner. The great dra- 
matic scenes of life are, I think, brief but 
full to flowing over, and in them there is 
usually to be found, peering in perhaps 
from the wings of the stage, that kill-joy 
of those who take their drama earnestly and 
prayerfully—the ludicrous. In this scene 
of poor George’s, the ludicrous stamped 
right out onto the stage and clamored for 
the spotlight, while minor little tragedies 
were being acted out, poignant enough, but 
well-nigh unnoticed in the surrounding 
obscurity. 

First there came the sound of angry 
voices from the corridor; then the voices 
ceased and in their place came the ominous 
stampings and gruntings and thrashing 
about of limbs indicative of a struggle; 
then, triumphant as chanticleer at dawn, 
the cry, ““Ye wud, wud yez, ye poor, ig- 
norant wurrums!’’ Then, amazingly and 
inexplicably, the staccato snapping of a 
whip. And then Denny Shea, ardent from 
battle and rejoicing in his strength, lurched 
through the door into the room. 

I repeat that I am somewhat at a loss 
here to describe precisely what we did 
while Denny stooped to turn the key in the 
lock behind him. 

George, I know, sprang up and yelled, 
“Hi, you, what the devil!”’ Vonnie, as I 
remémber it, turned her back and said 
nothing. Mrs. Vivian addressed some ap- 
peal or other to the Deity, and I—well, 
I think that I fumbled in my pocket seek- 
ing for a twenty-dollar bill with which to 
pacify the intruder. But Denny, his bat- 
tered whip clutched tightly in one hand, 
turned to face us with a sly, drunken grin 
splitting his purple face. 

“Shure,” he said, “‘here be th’ par-rty 
I’ve been sthrugglin’ to fine! Little Misther 
Georgie an’ his uncle, little Misther Fosther 
Coventry, and—God bless me soul! I’ll be 
foriver domned if it ain’t Maggie hersilf!”’ 

I sat, fascinated, speechless, while he 
tried to focus his bloodshot little blue eyes 
on the features of Mrs. Vivian. He ad- 
vanced a pace toward her, craning his short 
thick neck. As he advanced, Mrs. Vivian 
shrieked and recoiled. 

“Get away! Get away from me, you 
filthy, disgusting creature! Oh!” 

He nodded his head, satisfied. 

“Shure,” he said, “now I know it’s 
Maggie. No wan but hersilf has lungs loike 
a domned pair o’ bellows. An’ phwat 


, 


moight th’ other young lady be loike? 
’T will break poor old Denny’s heart if he 
foinds his woife, an’ his daughter be not 
with her.” 

He side-stepped solemnly around in a 
circle and peered into Vonnie’s white, 
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sneering face. She raised her head to look 
him in the eyes. 

“Who are you?” she asked. ‘‘Get out 
before we call the police!” 

He regarded her, shrewdly smiling, and 
shook his head sadly. 

“Hark to her,” he said—‘‘hark to little 
Rosie, me only daughther, askin’ who her 
own father is! Gintlemen, it brings th’ tares 
to me eyes and th’ sobs to me throat. An’ 
to think thot all these noights I’ve been 
drivin’ me own woife an’ child around the 
black strates o’ the city an’ niver knew it 
till now. Faith, it do go to be showin’ thot 
wimmin all look th’ same in th’ dark.” 

George moved over in a sort of daze and 
laid his hand sternly on Denny’s shoulder. 

“Get right out of this room, do you 
hear?—or I’ll put you out. And if I have to 
do that, I warn you, you'll go to jail.” 

Denny drew away, on his guard. I could 
see that he had sobered off considerably. I 
wondered if I had a fifty-dollar bill to give 
him and, if so, would it be enough. I be- 
lieved, you see, that he was telling the ab- 
solute truth—believed that Mrs. Vivian was 
his wife and Vonnie his daughter. 

““Ye wudn’t be afther breakin’ up a fam- 
ily rayunion, George?’’ he protested. 
“Shure an’ it’s foive long years since me 
Maggie an’ me little Rosie here run away 
from me.” 

“You're a liar, Denny Shea!” cried Mrs. 
Vivian, and immediately realizing how in- 
criminating the gentle observation was, 
clapped her hand to her mouth. 

Vonnie looked at her with superb con- 
tempt, sighed and said softly but distinctly, 
“You poor fool!” 

“Maggie was always thot,” 
Denny. 

Quietly and disdainfully Vonnie began to 
collect her belongings—her cloak, her 
gloves, her bag. She delayed a moment, 
coolly to powder her face and to touch up 
her lips. 

“Well,” she said, studying her artistry 
in a small round mirror, ‘I guess that’s 
about all for tonight. I resign. Oh, yes, 
he’s my father, right enough. See him? 


agreed 


That’s the prominent clubman mother was | {pa 


telling you about!” 


I could not, I confess, resist turning my | 


eyes to the prominent clubman. There he 
stood, whip in hand, redolent of rye, bat- 
tered silk hat aslant above his mottled, un- 
shaven face, a little frightened at the havoc 
he had created and a little pleased that he 
had been able to create it. With Mrs. 
Vivian’s description of her husband fresh 
in my mind, it is small wonder that from 
that moment I viewed the situation gayly. 

“Everything that I am,’ continued 
Vonnie ironically, ‘‘I owe to my parents, 
George. But you must admit it’s pretty 
tough, just when you think you’ve shaken 
father for good and all, to find that he’s 
driving you around in his hack.” She 
raised her hand, kissed the back of it, blew 
on it twice and said, ‘‘Good-by, two mil- 
lions! Good-by, Georgie boy.’”’ Then she 
gathered up her mother. ‘‘Come on, you 
poor lemon,” she urged. ‘‘Cut the sob 
stuff—the act’s over. Good night, gentle- 
men—no, don’t bother to escort us. 
Father, I’m sure, will drive us home.” 

Somehow or other, while George and I 
stood sheepishly aside, she got those pre- 
posterous parents of hers out of the room; 
and as the door closed behind her, I re- 
flected that nothing so became her as her 
end. 
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Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone” at any 
drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Apply NO-BLUR on your windshield 
every six months and you are always 


Better Than 


a Windshield ready for Jupiter Pluvius. Whether 
Wiper spring showers or drenching downpours, 
NO-BLUR assures perfect vision 

through the ENTIRE windshield. 


NO-BLUR is absolutely transparent- 

cannot be seen on your windshield. One 
application lasts six months—will not 
wear or wash off. Even though your 


j) car is equipped with a mechanical 
windshield wiper you will welcome the added 
safety and convenience of being able to see 


clearly through the entire windshield instead of 
a scant semi-circle. NO-BLUR comes complete 
with cloths for applying. At your accessory 
dealers or sent postpaid to any address upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00. The best dollar you ever spent. 
STANDARD SALES CO., Distributor 
Memphis, Tenn., Dept. S. 


and Nerve- 
Racking to Drive 
“Blindfolded” 


Like This. 


The Gift Unique | 
and Useful—\\\ 


Fits the toe of the Xmas stock- 

ing. Your son or daughter will 

learn to trim, file and clean their 

i ; own fingernails easily and 
I quickly. Pocket size—nickeled 

s » & steel. Gem 50c, Gem Jr. 35c. At 
/ drug and cutlery stores or sent 


} postpaid. 
if Tue H.C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1000 to $4000 investment required. Responsible company 
offers exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited 
possibilities. Protected territory. Experience unneces- 
sary. Many machines now operating in St. Louis each 
earning annually about $4000. One man_ has installed 
about 200 machines. Business of unusually high standard. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tile PENNINGTON PERAMBULATOR 


“You could do with some,” she replied. 

“Must I?” 

“You must.”’ 

“T’m terribly busy,’’ he protested. 

““You’re always terribly busy. But just 
the same, you are to meet Mr. Heath at the 
first tee at four.”’ 

“Oh, very well,’ said Mr. Pennington 
with resignation, “‘if you say so.” 

At quarter to four he was reaching for 
his hat when Lyle Keever came into the 
office, a sheaf of papers in his hands, con- 
centration on his brow. 

“Sorry, Alexander,’”’ said Mr. Keever. 
““T know you have a golf date. But I must 
take a few minutes of your time to get the 
details of this big shipment to the Coast 
straightened out. I’m afraid it can’t wait. 
I’d handle it myself but I need your help. 
It shouldn’t take long.” 

Mr. Pennington put his hat back on the 
peg. 

“Miss Birch,” he called, ‘‘ please phone 
Mr. Heath that I’ll be a bit late.” 

“Now, Mr. Pennington ” she began. 

“Sorry, Miss Birch,” he said. ‘“‘Im- 
portant shipment to the Coast. Have to 
help Mr. Keever with it for a few minutes.”’ 

““Oh,”’ said Miss Birch, ‘I know about 
that shipment. Tomorrow would be time 
enough.” 

Mr. Keever favored her with his best 
smile. 

“‘Perhaps,”’ he said gently, ‘‘I am a bet- 
ter judge of that than you, Miss Birch. .. . 
Now, Alexander, the difficulty is this: We 
agreed to ship on the fifteenth 

Mr. Keever plunged into an intricate 
problem involving bills of lading. It was 
well past six when Alexander Pennington 
found the solution. 

“Better go home now, Alexander,” ad- 
vised Mr. Keever. ‘‘You look all fagged 
out. Get a nap before dinner.” 

“*T do feel a trifle all in,’ admitted Mr. 
Pennington. ‘‘Think I’ll run in town to a 
concert tonight. They’re playing Stravin- 
sky’s Fire Bird. Music always sets me up.”’ 

Mr. Keever sighed. 

“T thought,”’ he said, “‘that tonight I was 
to come to your house to go over that tire 
matter with you. The last batch of rubber 
was below our standard, you know. We 
must do something about it rather soon. 
Of course, if you don’t want me to 
come af 

“Oh, that’s so,” said Mr. Pennington. 
“Well, all right. Nine o’clock then.” 

There was spring in Mr. Lyle Keever’s 
step when, a month later, he came into Mr. 
Pennington’s office. Alexander Pennington 
was not looking well. He had lost color. 
His eyes seemed duller. 

“Feeling any better today, Alexander?” 
queried Mr. Keever. 

““No,”’ said Alexander Pennington, for 
him, curtly. 

““T was afraid not,” said Mr. Keever. He 
took a seat close to Mr. Pennington’s broad 
desk. His manner was as grave as a coro- 
ner’s at an inquest. ‘‘ Alexander,” he said, 
“Thad atalk with Doctor Trask last night.”’ 

“Yes? What about?” 

“You,” said Mr. Keever. 

“Really? What did he say?” 

“First, let me ask you this: 
confidence in Doctor Trask?” 


Have you 
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“Why, yes,’ answered Mr. Pennington. 
“For a young man, he seems to have an old 
head.”’ 

““He was considered the best man in Chi- 
cago,’ said Mr. Keever. ‘That’s why I 
asked him to come on here to see you. Your 
doctor, Van Buren, is a nice old fellow; but 
in medicine, as in most things, one has to 
keep up-to-date. Believe me, Alexander, 
Doctor Trask knows what he is talking 
about.” 

“Bit of a pessimist, though,” suggested 
Mr. Pennington. 

“He doesn’t kid his patients along, if 
that’s what you mean,” said Mr. Keever. 

“Well,” asked Alexander Pennington, 
“‘what did he say about me?”’ 

“‘It’s rather serious,’ said Mr. Keever. 
“I’m going to tell you straight out.’’ Mr. 
Keever squared his shoulders, as aman does 
when he has a difficult and highly unpleas- 
ant duty to perform. “ Doctor Trask said, 
Alexander, that the only way you can 
escape a breakdown is to get a good long 
rest far away from work and worry.” 

“‘Retire?’”? Mr. Pennington groaned. 

** Alexander,”’ said Mr. Keever earnestly, 
“you know I look upon you as—well, al- 
most asafather. What I am going to say is 
for your own good. You're a sick man. 
You’re too game to admit it. Indeed, you 
may not even realize it. But I can see it. 
Doctor Trask can see it. Your one chance, 
if you want to stay on earth, is to quit 
work, and quit it soon. Look here.” 

Mr. Keever produced a colorful booklet 
which set forth the fact that the S. S. 
Luxurian was shortly to depart for a cruise 
around the world. Mr. Pennington eyed 
it without enthusiasm. Mr. Keever read 
from it: 

“Cuba, Panama Canal, Hawaii, Tokio, 


Shanghai, Singapore, Java, Calcutta, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean, Paris—long 
stop-overs. Everything first class. The 


ideal way for a tired business man to rest.’ 
Well, Alexander, what do you say?” 

“I'd rather stay right here,’’ said Mr. 
Pennington. 

Great gravity was in Mr. Keever’s man- 
ner as he said, “No, Alexander, don’t try 
to buck Fate. You’ve done your share of 
work. Now is the time to retire. Doctor 
Trask strongly advises that when you come 
back from the trip you get yourself a nice 
quiet place in Florida, where the climate is 
mild and you can have your garden and golf 
and music.” 

“In short,” said Mr. Pennington mo- 
rosely, ‘‘the scrap heap for me.” 

“Not at all,” Mr. Keever assured him 
hastily. “You'll have time to play. If you 
stay here and work you will go on the scrap 
heap for keeps.” 


“But,” said Mr. Pennington, “what 
about the business?” 
“Alexander,” said Mr. Keever, “the 


time has come when you can leave the 
business to others. You knew that time 
would come sooner or later. It has come 
sooner than you or any of us expected. You 
know me and trust me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Lyle,” said Alexander Pennington 
wearily, ‘I do.” 

“You know,” pursued Mr. Keever, “that 
I can and will carry on the business just as 
you would wish it carried on. When my 


time comes to retire, I’ll have trained my 


son Pennington to take my place. The 
Pennington tradition will go on.” 
“That’s what I care most about,” said 


Alexander Pennington. 

“Well, then, leave everything to me. 
I’ll arrange all the details,’ said Mr. 
Keever. Then, in a casual tone, he added, 
“Of course I’ll need full power of attorney.” 

“‘T suppose so,’’ said Alexander Penning- 


ton. ‘“‘Lyle, I’m afraid you and Doctor 
Trask are right. I’d better retire while 
Kean. 


““That’s sense,”’ said Mr. Keever heartily. 
“T’ll draw up the papers right away.” 

“All right,”’ said Alexander Pennington. 
As he left the office Mr. Pennington called 
to him, “‘There’s one thing you must do.” 

“Anything you say, Alexander.” 

“You must always see that Miss Birch 
has a place with us.”’ 

“Certainly,” promised Mr. Keever. ‘‘We 
couldn’t get along without Miss Birch.”’ 


When the S. S. Luxurian slipped out into 
New York harbor on the first leg of its 
cruise round the world, on the deck in a 
steamer chair, his cap pulled down over his 
eyes, lay a sick man. At that moment 
Alexander Pennington was not thinking 
of his parting with Lyle Keever, in the 
course of which Mr. Keever had been 
greatly moved and had assured Mr. Pen- 
nington for the sixth time that the business 
would be carried on with credit to all of 
them. Alexander Pennington was thinking 
how curiously Miss Amy Birch had be- 
haved when he said good-by to her on the 
pier. She had not been her usual bright, 
competent self at all. There had been a 
redness about her eyes which powder had 
not entirely concealed. Her voice had been 
shaky; and, he remembered, the last thing 
he had seen as the liner slid away from its 
moorings was Miss Amy Birch at the tip 
end of the pier, waving her handkerchief to 
him; and even from his place on the prom- 
enade deck he could see that she was cry- 
ing. 

By the strict orders of Doctor Trask, 
Alexander Pennington received no business 
mail during his trip. With mild pleasure 
he did his sight-seeing. Perhaps the thing 
that interested him most were the jinriki- 
shas in Japan. They made him homesick. 
When the S. S. Luxurian, after its long trip, 
nosed its way back into its New York slip, 
Alexander Pennington was lying in his 
steamer chair, his cap pulled down over 
his eyes, and his eyes seemed no brighter, 
his spirit no more elevated than when the 
liner had left. As the ship neared the dock, 
the other passengers crowded to the rails. 
They waved frantically to husbands, wives, 
children. They were waved at. Alexander 
Pennington didn’t crowd to the rail. There 
wasn’t anybody there for him to wave to. 

Lyle Keever was on the pier to meet him, 
smiling, dapper, energetic; and with Mr. 
Keever was Doctor Trask. They greeted 
him with an almost melancholy cordiality: 

Almost his first question was, “‘How is 
Miss Birch?” . 

“Well, I think,” said Mr. Keever. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“‘Miss Birch,” said Mr. Keever, “ 
with us any more.” 


is not 


“But you agreed ——” began A 
Pennington. 

In accents of regret, Mr. Kee 
“She insisted on resigning. I trie, 
suade her, didn’t I, Trask?” _ 

The doctor nodded his professio 
dyke. 

“‘She led me to believe,” said i 
“that she had a better position | 
Could I stand in her way?” 

“TI suppose not,’’ said Alexan¢ 
nington. “‘How’s Cyprian?” 

“As fit as a Pennington Peramb 
said Mr. Keever. ‘‘He’s in Flori 
getting your new home in ona 
fectly corking place, isn’t it, 

Doctor Trask said that, ind 
all of that. 7 

“And the business?” questi 
Pennington. 

“Never better.” 

“T’m glad to hear that. Shall 
for the works at once?” Mr. Per 
asked eagerly. 

Mr. Keever looked at Doe 
Doctor Trask looked at Mr. Ker 
doctor felt Mr. Pennington’s p' 
to his heart and then wagg 
head. 

“‘T’m afraid,’’ said Doctor 
I must forbid it. You are not a w 
Mr. Pennington. The trip, | 
note, has not done you as mu ve 
hoped it would.” 

“Nothing to do but rest,” nite 
Pennington. Then—‘“I don’t see 
would hurt me to go out and is 
around the works.” 

Doctor Trask compressed or 
nously. 

“Mr. Pennington,’’ he nice 
tice of the Supreme Court ever s 
weightier tones—“‘in questions of] 
wise man takes the expert advice 
physician. When I agreed to t 
case, you agreed to do as I advised 
right?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“T know you, Mr. Pennington” 
Doctor Trask. ‘‘Once you get oui 
plant, no mere visit will content you. 
want to pitch in. We wouldn’t be 
tear you away for days. No, asjy 
sician I cannot permit it.” 

“But what’s the matter with 
Pennington asked. 

“The great American dise 
fever,’’ Doctor Trask told him. 
were to have a relapse now, it: 
deed it would—prove fatal. " 
retirement, sir, is your one he 
this is what you must do: T 
drawing-room reserved for bs 
express to Florida this aftern 
read yourself to sleep; sleep all the 
Miami. Cyprian will meet you th 
take you to your new home. Ye 4 
I think. I selected it myself. 


there. Don’t worry. Play. Forg 
ness.” r 
““Humph!”’ said Alexander Ps 
“Sounds simple. Wish it coul o 
“Tt must be done,” said the 
“T’m afraid, Alexander,” he 
Keever, his face a study in acute 
“that Doctor Trask is right.” ” | 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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d just go out and walk through 
once, couldn’t I?’’ asked Alex- 
nington hopefully. 

said Doctor Trask. 

said Mr. Keever. 

I could drive by in a car, and not 
yu ” 

said Doctor Trask. 

_ Alexander,”’ said Mr. Keever. 
king only of your own good.” 


ler Pennington had finished wa- 
flowers in the garden of his place 
ni. He had been there a week. 
perfect spot, quiet, mild. He 
tering pot in hand, and sighed. 
ious desuetude,” he said. 
, looked up from his weeding. 
say, Mr. Pennington?” 
mind,” said Alexander Penning- 
turning, went slowly into the 
ye mail must have come. What 
ere had been a time when every 
m adventure to him. That time 
He examined what the postman 
real-estate prospectuses mostly. 
aade a sound that closely resem- 
‘at the devil?” 
had been pulled to a big envelope 
- out like a burning haystack on a 
;. It was vivid yellow, and on it 
lrawing of a man with a low- 
ice, and this man was shouting 
‘ords through a megaphone. It 
yords that held Alexander Pen- 
ith a dreadful fascination. For 
‘ters screamed: 


Set Aboard the PENNINGTON 
Band Wagon!!!” 


ed open the envelope. Then he 
that sudden sharp fear he had 
alized. It was the new catalogue 
‘nington works. 

the past it had been the custom 
‘nington works to issue annually 
yrown booklet, as dignified as the 
of auniversity, containing simply 
)hotographs of the four styles of 
| tors, their prices, and, as a pref- 
edge of good workmanship writ- 
: DeWitt. That was all; but it 
s been enough to bring in as 
i‘ as the plant could handle. 


been no need to exhort—in 
7pe—dealers to get aboard any 
n. With incredulous, with hor- 
: Alexander Pennington scruti- 
hiew catalogue. 
as a breezy foreword: 


Ir, Dealer, have you heard the 
This is going to be a WHALE 
ington Year! Yes, sir. Young 
\le business. Bigger plant. New 
s New styles. And LOWER 
We are going to double our out- 
old standard perambulators, and 
\ethods will enable us to cut their 
ad we are adding some snappy 
2 hat will be big sellers. There’s 
' ennington Kiddie-Roadster, de- 
t Lyle Keever himself—balloon 
‘wheels, and priced so low it’s 
4@ a sensation. Then we expect 
1 a large scale the new Penning- 
~dan—the Easy-Going Gocart— 
‘|Y-price trade. You'll clean up 
‘ne. And remember, men, they 
famous Pennington name iM 


1} point, Alexander Pennington, 
Ijling hands, crumpled the cata- 
n hurled it into a corner. Then, 
icity remarkable in an invalid, he 
' the telephone, and by the use 
lt nguage he was able to pull Lyle 
| of a conference. To Mr. Keever 
e'ee and frank words. 

exander,’’ Mr. Keever’s voice 
over the long-distance 
nustn’t excite yourself. It 
or you. I only did what I 
st for the business.’’ 
‘ton sputtered words that all 


ander,” said Mr. Keever, 
was not so silken, ‘‘let’s 
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understand each other. You left me in full 
charge of the business. Your power of at- 
torney gave me complete authority. This 
is the age of progress, you know. I decided 
to make some changes I deemed necessary. 
I had the Pennington works incorporated. 
I issued stock.” 

“You what?” roared Alexander Pen- 
nington. 

“T must tell you,” said Mr. Keever, 
“that it will be futile for you to try to do 
anything about it. I had the most able 
legal advice.” 

“‘Keever,’”’ said Alexander Pennington, 
between his teeth, ““I demand that you 
resign. I may bea sick man, but may I be 
roasted in Hades if I don’t come up there 
and kick you and your Kiddie-Roadsters 
into the street!” 

“There, there,’”’ said Mr. Keever, ice in 
his voice, “‘you are hardly in a position to 
do any kicking. You’re just a minority 
stockholder, and very much minority at 
that. If you have anything to say about 
the conduct of the business, say it in writ- 
ing and the board of directors will consider 
tees 

““What board of directors?” frothed Mr. 
Pennington. 

““A corporation must have directors, you 
know,” said Mr. Keever pleasantly. ‘Our 
board consists of myself, Trask and 
Messrs. Gordon, Zimmerman and Lewis, 
very clever Chicago business men. Take it 
from me, Alexander, the sensible thing for 
you to do is enjoy peace and quiet where 
you are.” 

“But you promised ——’”’ Alexander 
Pennington began hotly. But the only re- 
ply he received was a click as Mr. Keever 
hung up his receiver. Alexander Penning- 
ton sat there till dinnertime. He was glar- 
ing at the twisted catalogue in the corner. 

Cyprian had made some of his celebrated 
chicken a4 la Maryland for dinner, but Mr. 
Pennington didn’t eat much. : 

“And most usually,” said Cyprian, “you 
is a most eating man, Mr. Pennington.” 
But Alexander Pennington did not hear 
him. He was sitting there, gripping his 
knife and fork and regretting that Mr. 
Lyle Keever was not within easy carving 
distance. At last he laid down his knife and 
fork with a despairing gesture. 

“No use,” he said, with a half sob. ‘“‘I’d 
fight ’em, but I have nothing to fight with.” 
He felt numb and dizzy. He sat facing a 
cruel fact, and that fact was that he was 
through—a has-been! The sight of the 
catalogue had almost jolted him into ac- 
tion—almost. He sank back limply in his 
chair. Why fight? He knew Keever. 
Whatever might be said of that gentle- 
man’s idea of honor, no one could say that 
Lyle Keever was lacking in cunning and 
thoroughness. If he said he had full con- 
trol of the business, he had it. 

Alexander Pennington kept telling him- 
self that he must be philosophic, that he 
must accept his destiny. He kept trying to 
assure himself that it wasn’t such a bad 
destiny. He was on the shelf, but it was a 
pleasant shelf. Other men would be glad 
to be there, with nothing to do but rusti- 
cate and enjoy his income. His wasn’t a 
large income, he reflected. He’d always 
given away any surplus to help educate the 
sons and daughters of men in his plant. 
But it was enough. He could potter about 
his garden. He could hear music. He could 
play chess with—well, why not admit it?— 
with the other old men. He made a resolu- 
tion. He would forget all about business 
and perambulators. Let Keever make them 
any way he pleased—out of cardboard and 
old tomato cans—it meant nothing now to 
Alexander Pennington. 

“I’m going to enjoy life,” said Alexander 
Pennington. 

In a dogged sort of way he began to en- 
joy life. He worked in his garden. He went 
to symphony concerts. He played chess. 
The days went by. 

“How you feeling, Mr. Pennington?”’ 
asked Cyprian one evening. 

“Splendid,” said Alexander Pennington. 

“But you ain’t et enough to keep a grass- 
hopper alive,” said Cyprian. 


” 
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“Well, what of it?’’ said Mr. Pennington. 
For a man who was feeling splendid, his 
tone was singularly sour. 

He didn’t feel like getting up next day. 
Cyprian sent for the doctor. He came and 
examined Alexander Pennington. His re- 
port was not encouraging. 

“Youseem fairly sound,” hesaid. ‘‘Good 
heart. Good set of lungs. But no vitality. 
No energy.”’ He ended by prescribing rest. 

“You fellows will rest me to death,”’ pro- 
tested Alexander Pennington. By the doc- 
tor’s orders, Alexander Pennington, all the 
protest gone out of him, was taken the next 
day for an airing by Cyprian in an invalid’s 
wheel chair. He smiled bitterly as he was 
trundled along. So this was the fate of a 
man who had given his life to making hon- 
est perambulators! 

The second day they were out, as they 
were moving sedately along a path, Alex- 
ander Pennington suddenly cried, ‘‘Stop!”’ 
At.some distance ahead he had seen two 
things. One was a woman and the other a 
perambulator. She was pushing it. His 
eyes lacked luster, but they were good 
enough to see that the perambulator was a 
Pennington and the woman was Miss Amy 
Birch. 

‘Step on the gas, Cyprian,” he directed, 
and Cyprian, forgetting his rheumatism, 
went into high speed. So that, said Alex- 
ander Pennington, is what happened to 
Amy Birch! Married. That was her better 
job. Well, he must congratulate her. She 
deserved happiness. As the chair overtook 
her, he framed appropriate congratulatory 
words. 

“‘T certainly am glad ” He stopped. 
A curious feeling had come to him that per- 
haps he wasn’t sincerely glad, after all. 
Then his chair overhauled the perambu- 
lator. 

“Oh, Miss Birch!” 
name now, of course. 
startled noise. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Pennington!’’ She shook 
his hand. He attributed her slight stiffness 
to surprise. ‘‘How are you?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, not so bad,”’ he lied. “ You’re look- 
ing very well yourself. And by the way’’— 
he fumbled for words—“‘ congratulations.” 

She opened her eyes wide and regarded 
him uncertainly. 

Mr. Pennington, feeling that it was ex- 
pected of him, peered into the carriage, 
where a small boiled-looking object was 
trying to eat its blanket. Awkwardly he 
poked it with his forefinger and said, ‘And 
how’s the ickle man?”’ 


That wasn’t her 
She made a little 


“Tt’s a girl,’ said Amy Birch. 

‘She has your eyes,” said Mr. Penning- 
ton. 

“Really?” 


“Yes,”” he hastened on, embarrassed. 
““You should have sent me the news about 
the baby.” 

“Tt didn’t seem important,’’ she an- 
swered. 

“Good Lord! Notimportant? Didn’t you 
think that I—one of your oldest friends— 
would be interested?” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“ec No.’’ 

“Good Lord!”’ exclaimed Alexander Pen- 
nington. ‘‘ What is the matter? Why, you 
didn’t even tell me you were married!”’ 

The slightest of smiles came to her face. 

“T’m not,”’ she said. All Mr. Pennington 
could do was stare at the pink object in the 
perambulator. ‘‘That isn’t my baby,” said 
Miss Amy Birch. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pennington. “Oh!” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Goring’s. She’s a rich woman. 
I’m her secretary. Sometimes she lets me 
take the baby out. It isn’t part of my work, 
but I like to do it.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pennington. 
why you left us!” 

“T didn’t leave you,” said Miss Amy 
Birch. “I left the works because I was not 
wanted.” 

“What?” 
in his chair. 
wanted?” 

“Nobody said it, but I knew. Mr. 
Keever was most polite. He gave me an 
office and a typewriter—and absolutely 


“So that’s 


” 


Mr. Pennington sat upright 
“Who said you weren’t 
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nothing to do. I couldn’t stand being use- 
less. Mr. Keever gave me to understand he 
was obeying your wishes. The process, I 
believe, is technically known as easing the 
deadwood out of the organization. Good 
day, Mr. Pennington.” 

“Stop!” cried Alexander Pennington. 
“Just wait a second.”’ Then—‘“‘ Keever’s 
work. Well, the—the’’—he thought of bet- 
ter epithets, but compromised on ‘‘the 
lying, scheming hyena! Look here, Miss 
Birch, did you write to me?”’ 

“Of course. I saw what was happening 
in the works. I thought you should know.” 

All Mr. Pennington could say, for his 
voice was husky with rage, was, “‘Oh, that 
hyena! That two-faced, tricky hyena! He 
never forwarded your letters.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Miss Amy Birch in a 
low voice. “I should have known.”’ Then, 
a shade more brightly—‘“‘ Well, anyhow, I 
made Mrs. Goring buy a new Pennington 
Perambulator. Look!”’ 

She gave it a slight push. It squeaked. 

““What?”’ cried Alexander Pennington. 
““A new one—and it squeaks?’’ He looked 
closely at it. Then he shot out of his chair 
as if he had been prodded with a hot poker. 
He examined it with the quick eyes of an 
expert. He tested the spokes, pinched the 
tires, prodded the upholstery. Then he ex- 
ploded in a cascade of short, strong words. 

“Cheap and nasty!’’ His voice was a 
muffled roar, for he was on his hands and 
knees exploring the lower part of the peram- 
bulator. ‘“‘Cheap and nasty! Look at 
those tires!’’? He plucked one loose from its 
rim. ‘Rotten rubber. Rotten workman- 
ship.” 

He raked his finger nails across the side. 
“Look at that paint! The poorest quality.” 
He wrenched loose a piece of the uphol- 
stery. “Just look at that!’’ His voice had 
grown to a bellow. “‘Rotten! The whole 
job’s rotten!” 

“You'll ruin the perambulator!”’ cried 
Amy Birch. 

“Tt’s a ruin to start with,” he said sayv- 
agely. “It will fall apart in a few months.” 

His eye lit on the little bronze name plate, 
with Pennington engraved on it. He ripped 
it off. 

““Oh, Mr. Pennington, do be careful!” 

“Don’t worry. I'll get Mrs. Goring a 
new one—a good one—one of the old ones 
I made. If I can’t get one, I’ll make her one 
with my own hands. Here, take the baby.” 

He handed her the blanketful of infant. 
Then he kicked the perambulator. His eyes 
were shining. 


“Call that a Pennington! Bah!” 
kicked it again. ‘‘ Miss Birch.” 
“Yes, Mr. Pennington.” Automatically, 


she said it just the way she had said it so 
many times in his office. 

“Take the baby home. Tell them a 
lunatic stole the carriage. Resign your job. 
Come to my house. Bring your notebook.” 

Without hesitation, Amy Birch said, 
“Yes, Mr. Pennington.” 

**Come on, Cyprian.” 

“But, Mr. Pennington, ain’t you going 
to let me push you home?” 

“Push me hell!’”’ said Alexander Pen- 
nington. “I’m going to do the pushing 
now.” 

And he strode home, shoving the wreck 
of a perambulator before him. 

Once home, he seized the telephone. He 
used it extensively. The faintness had gone 
from his manner. 

“Now, Mr. Pennington, the doctor said 
you must rest,’”’ said Cyprian. 

‘“‘T am resting,” he said, ‘‘“my own way.”’ 

And he called up another number. 

“Cyprian.” 

ap YiOS; Sita 

“Clear out the potting shed. I’m going 
to use it. There’ll be a load of tools and 
stuff coming this afternoon. More later. 
There’s the doorbell. It must be Miss 
Birch.” 

It was Miss Birch. He shook her hand 
warmly. 

“TI knew you’d come,” he said. ‘‘Now 
take a letter. The Dupont Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. Gentlemen « 

But Amy Birch did not open her book. 


Hew 
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“Mr. Pennington,” she said, “just what 
do you intend to do?” 

He grinned. 

“You know perfectly well. I’m going to 
do what I want to do, and that is make 
perambulators.” 

“But how can you?” 

“At first, the way my great-great-grand- 
father made them—with my own hands.” 

“But you’re sick!” 

“Am I? Maybe. I’m going to be too 
busy to notice it. What are you smiling at, 
Miss Birch? I know. You think I’m mad.” 

She continued to smile. 

“Yes,” she said, “I do. But ——” 

“What?” 

“‘Sometimes it’s a good thing to be a 
little mad.” 

He held out his hand to her. 

“Tt’s a fight, a hard fight, you know. Are 
you with me?” 

“Yes. But ——” 

“Oh, I know what I’m up against. No 
capital to speak of. No plant. And 
Keever. He’ll hit below the belt, and we 
can’t. But I’m going to make an honest 
product—and if you have the real goods, 
you can sell them. Besides, luck is with me. 
I know.” 

“How do you know that?” 


Slandering a boy! Shame on you! Fine 
work for a grown man!”’ 

She swept him before her so vigorously 
that he could not withstand her, could not 
even find space for a word. As he left the 
house he saw Willie grinning at him from 
the woodshed door; but when he took a 
step that way Willie disappeared like 
magic and Arthur hopelessly withdrew. 
Mrs. Pettle did not speak to Arthur after 
that for years, met and passed him on the 
street without asign. And when by Willie 
he one day sent word—a sort of peace 
offering—that he would like her to do his 
washing for him, she replied that she knew 
no one named Arthur Tuck in town. 

The episode of Ed Whalen’s barn oc- 
curred when Willie was just past fifteen. 
Whalen dealt in coal and wood, in hay and 
grain; he had docks at the harbor side, and 
a warehouse there; and he had also, upon 
the outskirts of town, barns where he stored 
the baled hay which he bought in the sur- 
rounding countryside when the crop was 
good. One of these stood on land adjoining 
the Pettle farm, back from the water, in a 
meadow which was bordered on the north 
by that growth of scrub oak and dwarfed 
hemlock and poplar and birch, not worth 
cutting, not worth saving, fit only for 
stave stuff, which had sprung up on the 
cut-over land left by Randolph Pettle. 
One evening this barn was discovered to 
be on fire; and, with some hundred tons 
of hay which it contained, it burned to the 
ground, and the embers smoldered for days. 

No one with any orderly business there 
had been near the barn for days; but 
Whalen heard from Joe Truro, who lived in 
Harmony and who had driven to Hast 
Harbor that day, that when he started for 
home a little before the fire was-discovered 
he had seen Bill Pettle coming from the 
barn. 

Willie’s guilt was definite enough; defi- 
nite and actual. He had been in the woods 
on some errand of his own, and he came 
back past the barn, wandering aimlessly, 
and stopped there to smoke a cigarette—a 
covert indulgence at which he was by that 
time expert. When he had lighted the 
cigarette, he indolently held the burning 
match to a tuft of hay protruding from one 
of the bales piled on the barn floor and 
watched the stuff flare up, and watched the 
flame eat into the tight-packed hay. His 
mood was mere curiosity; and he was care- 
ful to contain the flame, prevent its spread- 
ing. It interested him to watch the fire 
burrow into the bale. But when he tired 
of this, he took a stick and poked at it till 
it seemed extinguished, and went home, 
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“Well,” he said, “I call meeting you here 
sheer luck.” 

Miss Amy Birch made a series of mean- 
ingless spirals and loops in her notebook. 

““Maybe,” she said, not looking at him, 
“it wasn’t entirely luck.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Never mind. Let’s get on with the 
work.” 

When Alexander Pennington brought his 
two hands together with a resounding 
smack, it was a sure sign he had an idea. 
He brought his hands together now. 

“Amy Birch, answer me. Why did you 
come to Florida?”’ 

“It was part of my job with Mrs. Gor- 
ing,” she said, making more loops and 
spirals. 

“But why did you take a job like that, 
when you could have had better ones nearer 
home?”’ She did not answer. She was ab- 
sorbed in her loops and spirals. “And an- 
swer me this, Amy Birch: Wasn’t it you 
that sent me that terrible catalogue?” 
Then she looked at him. She nodded. 
“ Why? ” 

“You know why,” she said. 

Alexander Pennington began to laugh—a 
great laugh that filled the room and over- 
flowed into the garden. 
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“T think I do,” he said. ‘It almost got 
me. But it took the sight of that miserable 
perambulator to do the job.” 

“Shall I take that letter?’’ asked Miss 
Amy Birch. 

“Wait a bit,” said Alexander Penning- 
ton. He stood up. He paced up and down. 
He brought his hands together with a 
smack. ‘‘ Yes, take a letter,’’ he said. She 
poised her pencil over her book. 

““To Miss Amy Birch,”’ he dictated. 

“What?” 

“To Miss Amy Birch,” he repeated. “‘I 
am going into a fight to put the Pennington 
name back where it belongs, period. In my 
fight I shall need a partner, comma, one 
that I can trust, period. I have been a 
blind fool, period. I should have seen years 
ago what I see now, period. That is that I 
love you and need you, Amy oP 

It isn’t often that a man gets an answer 
to a letter before he has finished dictating it. 


Mr. Alexander Pennington came into his 
old office one morning. He came in briskly. 
There were flowers on his desk. He smiled 
as he read the card. The flowers were from 
his executive staff and the card wished him 
joy on his fifty-fifth birthday. 

““Miss McLane,” he called. 
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carelessly content. The fire smoldered, 
came to life again, and the barn was gone. 

Ed Whalen was naturally a good-natured 
man, but this passed the bounds and he 
was for a time extremely irate. In this 
first rage he went to Sam Gallop and made 
a complaint. Sam was the chief of police, 
a round, bald, easy-going, wordy man; 
and he heard Ed through with mild interest. 

“Don’t prove much of anything,’ he 
said, when the grain dealer was done, “‘just 
seeing him come from there. The fire wasn’t 
burning then or Joe would have seen the 
smoke. Didn’t start up till a while after.” 

““You know well as I do,’’ Ed insisted, 
“Bill Pettle started it. May not have done 
it a-purpose, but I wouldn’t put it past 
him. Anyway, it was him.” 

“What do you want I should do?” Gal- 
lop asked easily. Ed had not thought of 
this, and he hesitated, and Sam continued, 
“You know you don’t want to put him in 
jail. Might maybe get him sent to the re- 
formatory, but what good would that do? 
It’d leave his ma alone. He’s all she’s got, 
and she’s a hard-working woman. Be kind 
of tough on her.” 

““Go down there and give him a licking,” 
Ed urged. ‘‘Take a brad and wear it out 
on him.” 

“Guess she’d take a broomstick to me if 
I tried it,’ Sam retorted good-naturedly. 
“She'll stick up for him. You know that 
well as I do. She never will own up that 
there’s any harm in the young devil. 
’*Course I’ll do whatever you say.” 

“Well, you can lay into him, anyway,” 
Ed insisted lamely. ‘‘Won’t do any good 
to send him to jail, but he can’t go around 
setting barns on fire.” 

Sam grinned. ‘‘Bill’s a good deal like 
lightning,” he commented. “He don’t 
strike twice in the same place. You can’t 
rightly foresee the boy—but I’ll go down.” 

He did so. But he met the reception he 
expected. The situation was by this time 
well recognized in East Harbor; the fact 
that no matter what Bill Pettle might do, 
his mother would stick up for him. Mrs. 
Pettle heard Sam out in grim silence which 
he found decidedly disquieting, and when 
he was done she asked curtly, “That all you 
got to say?” 

Willie was there, and Sam looked at him 
with a mildly truculent eye. 

“T hadn’t really anything to say to you, 
ma’am,” he confessed. ‘‘Anything I’ve 
said is aimed at Bill here. I know him and 
he knows me. And I’m about ready to 
handle him, if there’s any more complaints.” 

“‘T never set fire to the barn,”’ said Willie 
stoutly. “‘Ma, you know I wouldn’t go to 


do a thing like that. It’s got so everything 
happens in town is blamed on me.” 

“You hear what he says,” Mrs. Pettle 
told Sam. ‘‘He never done it.” 

‘He come from there just before the fire 
started,” the chief of police reminded her. 

“He was up in our woods,” Mrs. Pettle 
retorted. ‘“‘He come down across the field, 
that’s all. It’s a pity if a boy can’t cross 
Ed Whalen’s hayfield. He never went 
near the barn. You tell Ed Whalen he can 
keep off our land, too, if he’s going to act 
this way.” 

“‘Hid’s all right,” Sam urged. “‘ You can’t 
blame Ed. He could have Bill here put in 
jail if he wanted to, but all he wants 4 

“Jail?” Mrs. Pettle cried. ‘‘That’s 
enough out of you, Sam Gallop! About 
one more word like that and I’ll make you 
prove what you say, and you'll look sick 
trying to do it.” 

“But blame it all, it’s true,’”’ Sam in- 
sisted, his slow and stubborn anger rising. 
“You be honest, Mis’ Pettle. You know 
Bill’s a young hellion. If his pa had lived 
to lick him oncet in a while e 

““A hellion, is he?’’ Mrs. Pettle cried. 
And she took toward Sam Gallop a trucu- 
lent step, towering over him, tall and stern 
and angry. ‘‘ Willie’s a good son to me and 
I know him better’n the rest of you. If he 
says he didn’t set fire to the barn, then 
he didn’t do it; and nobody’s going to say 
he did.” 

Sam said sorrowfully, “He’ll go on till he 
runs into something, ma’am. Needs a man 
to handle him. I’d like to ——”’ 

“You lay a hand on him and I'll handle 
you, Sam Gallop!”’ she cried. ‘‘You or 
anybody else in this town!’’ There was no 
self-pity in her tones; only a righteous 
wrath. “I can look out for Willie, and for 
myself too, and you tell Ed Whalen that.” 

Sam surrendered lamely. “I meant it 
kindly, Mis’ Pettle,’”’ he protested. 

“Then you take yourself kindly out of 
here,’’ she retorted. ‘‘And take your kind- 
ness somewheres else,”’ she added. “I don’t 
want any kindness from anybody, only my 
dues; and Willie too.” 

Sam could think of many things to say, 
but he said none of them. He had done his 
duty and he went his way. 


The effect of these matters and others 
like them was to create around Willie Pet- 
tle and his mother a zone of isolation. Her 
pride repelled the world, as his petty vices 
did. 

Other boys were forbidden his company; 
and though he thus acquired a certain 
prestige in youthful eyes, and a certain 
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Morse went to the hospital 
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The home of Jeanette R. Gillies at Flushing, 
Long Island, 
Architects Treanor & Fatio, New York City. 
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him for years. But also he had been in the 
bank when Jenkin and Morse set out and 
might have overheard enough to know 
their errand; and he had a double-barreled 
shotgun, which Sam Gallop found foul from 
recent firing; and no one else had been seen 
in the locality where the crime occurred. 
It was remembered, or imagined, that after 
Jenkin and Morse left the bank to drive to 
Bangor, the young man had hurried pur- 
posefully home, and those who saw him 
decided there had been something furtive 
in his movements at that time. 

The fact that Mrs. Pettle stubbornly in- 
sisted that she had been with him at the 
hour when the crime must have been done 
had little weight with anyone; her dis- 
position to defend her son against any accu- 
sation was too well known. If East Harbor 
folk had been of bloodier disposition, that 
night might have ended Willie’s career. 
But Gallop was permitted to get him safely 
into jail, and for three or four succeeding 
days he lay there, while the certainty of 
his guilt crystallized in the public mind. 

If Morse had died, it is probable that 
Willie would have been convicted of this 
crime. But Morse, on the fourth day, re- 
covered enough strength to answer ques- 
tions and to tell what had occurred. Arthur 
Tuck, without consulting Mrs. Pettle, had 
it in mind to offer to defend Willie; and 
with this purpose he procured admission to 
the hospital with the others when he knew 
that Morse could speak. What followed 
was conclusive. Morse said weakly that a 
man had stepped out in front of them as 
they were climbing the steep grade through 
the cut in second gear, and this man halted 
them with the shotgun in his hands. Morse 
was driving, but Jenkin tried to bring into 
firing position the revolver which he had in 
his hip pocket. The orange flash of the 
shotgun, in his very face, blinded Morse 
then, and a moment later the second charge 
blasted consciousness and almost life itself 
from his body. Thereafter he had known 
no more. ; 

He told this much, haltingly and weakly; 
and Arthur Tuck, listening, perceived what 
was to come. For Morse must have known 
Willie Pettle, if Willie had been their as- 
sailant. 


So Arthur asked gently, “Did you know. 


the man?”’ 

Morse shook his head back and forth 
upon the pillow. 

““Never saw him before,” he said. 

““Wasn’t Willie Pettle, was it?’’ Arthur 
asked. Morse grinned weakly. 

“No. Saw him all plain in the head- 
lights. Saw his face. He had a handker- 
chief across his jaw, but it wasn’t Bill.”’ 

““Couldn’t be sure, could you,’ Sam 
Gallop urged—‘‘if he had a mask on?” 

“Sure,’’ Morse insisted. ‘‘Wan’t his 
build. Older man too. Short and stocky, 
and grayish hair.” 

The man himself, a professional gangster 
who had drifted into town on the heels of 
the buyers, scenting easy money here, was 
later captured; but this confirmation of 
Morse’s story was not needed to free Willie 
Pettle. Arthur and Sam Gallop went with 
the young man to his home, not sure what 
to expect, hoping for some measure of grati- 
tude from Mrs. Pettle. But Willie’s exon- 
eration seemed to anger her even more than 
the fact that he had been accused. 

“That ought to teach you something,” 
she told them. “‘’Stead of jumping on Willie 
all the time. Willie’s a good boy. I’m his 
mother and I ought to know.”’ 

Willie himself seemed to.enjoy the situa- 
tion and the discomfiture of the older men. 
He even offered them his hand. 

“‘T don’t hold any hard feelings,’’ he told 
them. ‘‘ But you can’t blame ma for feeling 
the way she does.” 

The effect of this affair, manifested dur- 
ing the succeeding days, was in some ways 
unfortunate. East Harbor, conscious of 
having wronged Willie, sought ‘to make 
amends; and the young man basked in this 
gentler sentiment, enjoying it immensely. 
When men stopped on the street to express 
their regret for what had happened, he 
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accorded them a genial forgiveness; and 
when Ed Whalen, carrying his contrition 
even further—for Ed had been loud in ex- 
pressing his conviction of Willie’s guilt— 
offered Willie a job on his coal wharves, 
the young man accepted it with a certain 
air of condescension which Ed found it hard 
to ignore. 

The boy had hitherto done only casual 
labors, small odd jobs for hire; this was his 
first regular and formal work. There was a 
feeling among some folk that the effect 
would be salutary; that regular habits and 
a routine might lead him into a more con- 
ventional attitude toward society at large 
and his neighbors in particular. For a time 
this prediction seemed likely to be realized; 
for though Willie was not always punctual 
in the morning, and not always the last to 
leave the wharves at night, nevertheless he 
worked well enough while he was there, 
and showed to those who worked with him 
a cheerful friendliness, marred only in small 
degree by his trick of doing small things 
calculated to annoy or to irritate them. 

The coal wharves were, in the summer- 
time, a busy place, and a place to which 
the boys of the town flocked for their swim- 
ming. The level of the docks was suffi- 
ciently low so that even a timorous boy 
might at high tide venture the dive; and 
this was an advantage which the steam- 
boat wharf did not possess. Also the water 
here was cleaner than about the steamboat 
landing, where the propeller churned up 
mud from the bottom, rendering the water 
noisome twice a day. This was not the 
summer season; it was already late fall. 
But the days had been warm and some 
hardy spirits still came here to swim, Dolph 
Bullen’s oldest son among others; and 
Brig, Ed Whalen’s half-grown boy. 

One day when Willie had been about two 
weeks at work upon the wharves, a coal 
barge was to be landed there. The coming 
of these barges was always something of 
an event for the boys of the town, and par- 
ticularly for those along the water front. 
Tugs brought them in strings of two or 
three, arriving usually in the night; and 
the whistle of the tug, signaling the barges 
to cast off their lines, and the answering 
toot of the whistles on the barges, on a still 
night occasionally woke the town. In the 
morning the barge would appear at anchor 
in the lower harbor; and when Ed Whalen 
was ready to handle the coal, it was towed 
up and thrust alongside of his wharves, this 
task being done by a tug if there was one 
about, or by a half-bred fishing sloop 
equipped with power and owned by one of 
Whalen’s men. 

On the day when this barge was to be 
unloaded, Brig Whalen came down to 
watch the proceedings; and it happened 
that that day Mrs. Whalen was away from 
home. Lacking a nursemaid or a goy- 
erness—there are few servants in East Har- 
bor—she had committed to her son’s care 
his sister Betsy, at the time about three 
years old. The boy felt his responsibility, 
but also he wished to see the docking of the 
barge. So he brought Betsy with him to 
the wharf; and Ed Whalen was glad to see 
her, chuckled at the disquiet Mrs. Whalen 
would feel if she knew, bade Brig look out 
for her welfare and dismissed her from his 
thoughts. The youngster and the little 
girl went out on the wharf and down to the 
water’s edge. 

Ed Whalen was a man given to thor- 
oughness. Another, confronted with the 
business of building a dock and wharf here, 
would have been content to drive piles; 
but Ed was a man with a curious touch of 
poetry in his make-up. He conceived the 
scheme of building in more substantial 
fashion; and to that end a few years before 
he had put in, at considerable expense, a 
heavy cribwork of squared timbers, laden 
with logs, invulnerable to the buffets of 
ice and storm, enduring and substantial. 
Some people had been inclined to call this 
folly on his part, but Ed never begrudged 
what it cost him. He liked to come down in 
the evening and stand there above the water 
and feel the structure beneath his feet like 
a part of earth itself. 
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“‘Tt’ll be here when I’m gone,’’ he used 
to say to those who derided him. ‘It'll be 
here a good many years after I’m gone. 
I’m satisfied to leave something behind me 
that’ll last a while.” 

There was thus presented to the water 
a solid front, the squared timbers spaced 
not far apart, the heavy bowlders appear- 
ing between. At intervals along the front, 
piles had been driven to serve as buffers; 
and the impact of barges and tugs landing 
here had chafed these oak shafts, and 
battered them and splintered them and 
worn them down till they were now al- 
most as soft as cushions, receiving easily 
the blows of the barges berthing here. 
On this particular day the barge was being 
handled by Whalen’s man with the fish- 
ing sloop; and he had it under good way, 
a stiff wind helping it along, sliding it in 
aslant along the front of the wharf. There 
were men on the barge fore and aft to 
cast lines, men on the wharf to receive 
them and snub the ponderous craft and 
bring it into its appointed place. It would 
not make an easy landing; but there was 
no particular need for overmuch care in 
such matters, since the barge was built to 
stand a buffet and the wharf to stand for- 
ever. 

Willie was there, but he had no task ap- 
pointed. He was simply a spectator. There 
were a dozen folk about, watching what 
went forward as the barge swung in at its 
relentless glide. It was obviously moving 
faster than it should; and Ed Whalen, 
overseeing the matter, saw danger that it 
would be driven past by the wind and go 
ashore on the mud flats beyond the wharf 
before it could be checked. He was shout- 
ing orders, oblivious to all else but the 
business in hand; he saw the front line cast 
and saw it drop uselessly into the water; 
but the after line and cable had come safe 
to the wharf, and Ed shouted: 

“Snub her! Snub her hard there, Joe!”’ 

The barge, thrusting so stubbornly ahead, 
felt this tug at her flank; and her bulk 
swung inward toward the wharf front, not 
moving swiftly, yet with a ponderous and 
irresistible momentum. 

Dolph Bullen was there that day; and 
he said to the man beside him, in the quick 
excited way which was his habit, “By 
George, she’ll stave in her sides against the 
wharf !’’ 

The moment was in its essence critical; 
the barge focused every eye. 

This being the case, it was not wholly 
surprising that Ed Whalen’s boy forgot the 
sister in his charge; and little Betsy, find- 
ing herself free, perceiving that something 
of interest went forward at the wharf edge, 
turned that way. It happened that she 
came past Willie Pettle’s legs and leaned 
forward to look down into the narrowing 
water between barge and wharf. Willie’s 
eye was caught by her movement, and he 
swept her up and held her high above the 
water. 

“Look out there, sis! You’ll fall in!’’ he 
cried teasingly, and shook her to and fro. 

The boy, young Brig Whalen, saw what 
went forward; and he sprang at Willie 
with a quick instinct to defend his sister, 
and he caught at Willie’s arm, tugging it 
away. Thus came catastrophe; for the 
unexpected jerk at his arm made Willie 
lose his hold, and the little girl, so quickly 
and so quietly that not one in four knew 
what happened, dropped into the water 
between the wharf and the barge. 

Willie saw her go. He must have seen, 
too, the barge surging slowly and relent- 
lessly inward toward the wharf. And no 
one ever accused him of lacking wit, so that 
it cannot be argued that he failed to under- 
stand what he was about. He must have 
understood that to do what he did was 
destruction; yet he did it. Did it, too, be- 
fore anyone of those around him could 
make a move. He dropped feet first into 
the water, just beside where the little girl’s 
dress showed her half submerged; and 
when he came up she was in his arms. By 
that time the barge was so close to the 
wharf that while it touched one of his shoul- 
ders, the other pressed against the timbers 
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of the crib. But he had an insta 
stant in which to twist flat, tc 
baby at arm’s length with one h; 
press himself against the crib, 
one chance of life. ‘ 

If the piles which served ag } 
been new, they might have saye¢ 
they were old. Nor was there ti 
of those above to lend a hand, | 
came gently in, moving so slowly 
utterly innocent and harmless; ; 
Bullen, on the wharf above, had 
of Willie’s face, black and contor 
the barge touched the piles, an 
and creaked, and rebounded po 
and hung a little way off. 

There were hands enough no 
Two or three men in the water, o 
blocks of cordwood set between 
wharf to fend off the craft if it 
again. And so Betsy and Willie] 
lifted to the wharf. 

Betsy, save for her wetting, w 
worse for her experience; but” 
the worse—or perhaps the bette 


It seemed fitting that a tribute 
paid him. He had so recently b 
accused, so recently exoneratec 
had now so gloriously ended his 
life. Ed Whalen took an actiy 
arranging the matter; took to \ 
his assurance that her welfare sh 
after be his charge, and told he 
town now planned to do. 

The old woman, outwardly as 
unrelenting as she had always b 
him in 2 grim silence; and in ti 
made him no reply. The poigna 
loss, the fathomless emptiness 
now Willie was gone, she hid beh’ 
of cold and hostile reserve. 

Nevertheless, the plan went 
and Mr. Jason, the minister, rec 
to town to preside over the cong 
the federated churches, preachec 
over Willie. A poor enough subj 
ways, you might have said, but 
did well with it. When he was d 
who had sworn at Bill Pettle i 
wept over the virtues of dead Will 
now; and those few who had o 
given the boy a kindly word 
selves glowing with self-congrati 

Arthur Tuck and Ed Whale 
Sam Gallop, who had upon thi 
particular sense of guilt, 
in the past approached Mrs. F 
criticisms of Willie, were mat 
ingly uncomfortable by that ser 
after the services at the grave th 
their business to take the wom: 
Ed’s car, and like guilty boys tl 
to cajole her into some kindly ¥ 

She had been since Willie die 
to silence, and she heard them 
now. It was Arthur who spoke 

“Mr. Jason’s remarks must 
you very proud, Mrs. Pettle,” 
think we all saw the good in” 
we see it more clearly now.” 

She made no sign, and fat $ 
wiped his brow. 

“A fine boy, he was,” he decli 
Pettle looked at him with a grim 
eye. 

“He was a good worker,” 
agreed. ‘Yes, sir, Mrs. Pettle, 
to be right proud of Willie.” 

She stirred a little in her seat 
saw that she would speak. TI 
Willie’s mother, who, no matte 
crimes, had always defended 
this woman in whose eye he ' 
wrong. They prepared th 
with what she now should say;} 
forgot that though Mrs. Pett 
mother, she was also stiff with pi 
one to take kindly to pity or tos} 
words. 

“You're a pack of liars,” shes! 
now. “Sniveling around, t ying: 
fool out of me.’’ a 

Her voice ceased with a curl 
ness, as though something 
choked her. “ You know well 
wan’t any good in Willie. 5% 
that’s all he was.” 


endeavor to have the prominent 
<visiting Milwaukee sing my hum- 
ngs. But no sooner had I over- 
obstacle than another presented 
mely, how to procure the necessary 
hal in order to attend the different 
nightly. It was highly necessary 
witness a performance in order to 
atelligently the shortcomings with 
ers and in the end induce them 
y songs for any situations in their 
my songs registered with the per- 
nd audience, my next step was to 
n published. 
queer coincidence I became ac- 
with the correspondent of the 
kk Clipper. He informed me that 
amatic paper was being inaugu- 
New York, called the New York 
» News, and edited by Leander 
on. He suggested that I write 
on and ascertain from him the 
jes of becoming local correspondent 
sw periodical. Incidentally I was 
1 to use him—the Clipper’s corre- 
—as a reference. I knew that 
assignment of local correspondent 
matic paper was granted me, I 
permitted to enter any theater as 
of courtesy. Much to my surprise, 
m appointed me local corre- 


ing Allowances for Lyrics 


time a skating rink had been con- 
toa theater and called the Stand- 
‘was under the management of 
1(. Nicolai and Oscar Miller, both 
tsin the amusement field. It was 
0, 20 and 30 cent theater, with a 
‘range of program. For instance, 
Farron, popular favorites, would 
'week Chris and Lena and the 
(x The Emigrant. Baker was pos- 
| a charming voice; one of the 
used was the old lullaby, Rock-a- 
r, on the Tree Top, When the 
Ews the Cradle Will Rock, and he 
int up to an imaginary tree. It 
‘nd me why he should sing that 
hat spot. 

ihe performance I sought Baker 
| s dressing room and suggested to 
he sing a song to fit the situation, 
adryly told to write one if I was 
re. I accepted his offer and went 
tt night and wrote Creep, Baby, 


little baby creeping, 

she tries to cross the floor, 

\e hears her papa’s footsteps, 
wing he is at the door. 

t little eyes now brighten, 

3 2 sees him standing there. 

1 rely now will catch you, 
uvill kiss your golden hair. 

2 nds to him outstretching, 

4 come and take your baby girl.” 
i rosy lips so catching, 

@ng papa’s fond heart thrill. 
very he folds her to him, 

esd in his arms so close. 
draught you, baby darling, 

t seems the baby knows. 


CHORUS 


by, creep. 

L a is near to watch you; 

7 , creep; 

| to the breast that will love you, 
4 80 tight, mamma’s delight, 


To the average person today 
tedly appear more or less 
in allowances should be made 
the words fit the music or 
s to give it that lilt or swing 
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that is necessary for its popularity. When 
the song is rendered these defects are not so 
apparent. And this also holds good with 
most of the popular songs today—the music 
or harmony is the thing. Of course, if the 
lyries are particularly good, or out of the 
ordinary, as is sometimes found in a comic 
or jazz song, with a catch line, such as 
Yes, We Have No Bananas, which appeals 
to the sense of humor of the average per- 
son, so much the better for the song and its 
ultimate success. But in most instances, as 
we mentioned above, the music is the thing 
first, last and all the time. 

I returned to the theater the following 
day with the song in my hand. I told Baker 
that as he used his grandchild, an infant, 
in Chris and Lena, when he came to the 
chorus of Creep, Baby, Creep, the child 
should creep from behind the scenes out on 
the stage and into his arms. He grasped 
my idea immediately. For three consecu- 
tive seasons Baker used this song for his 
play, with the result that when I branched 
out later as a publisher many thousands 
of copies of this song were sold. The idea 
was simple, and what really caused this 
song to sell was the sentimental theme. 

Another young man in Baker’s company, 
named Eddie Gaven, played an Irish char- 
acter, Alderman Michael O’Rourke. Owing 
to the success of Creep, Baby, Creep, he 
asked me to write a song entitled Alder- 
man Michael O’Rourke, for ten dollars. I 
agreed and he gave me five dollars on ac- 
count. That night I wrote the song, which 
the following day I delivered to Gaven, 
who in turn passed it on to the orchestra 
leader to make an orchestration. 

Meanwhile Pete Baker informed me that 
Gaven would try the new song the last 
night of the performance. I made up my 
mind that the song was going to be a suc- 
cess and so I conceived the idea that I 
would have someone in the gallery to start 
the applause. The rest of the audience 
would surely follow. This idea has been 
handed down to this very day, but I can 
safely state this occasion was the first time 
it was ever tried out in the history of the 
popular song. That was the real beginning 
of song plugging, a word suggesting the ex- 
ploitation or advertising of a song by calling 
the public’s attention to it either by singing 
it or applauding. I engaged a negro express- 
man known as Julius Cesar; gave him a 
dollar and instructed him to sit in the gal- 
lery, particularly impressing upon him that 
immediately after Alderman Michael 
O’ Rourke was sung he was to applaud very 
loudly. From his massive hands I was satis- 
fied there would be enough noise that night. 

Saturday night I took a seat in the mid- 
dle of the theater, looked up into the gal- 
lery and there was my friend Julius Cesar 
sitting in the front row, watching for the 
big event. Gaven sang the song and re- 
ceived a fair round of applause from the 
audience in the orchestra. I waited for the 
big explosion from the gallery, but not a 
sound. I looked up and there was my friend 
with his head on his arms, which were rest- 
ing on the railing of the gallery, fast asleep. 
My first plugger proved a fizzle. However, 
the next time I was more successful. 


A Song for Irene Franklin 


It was during one of my visits backstage, 
while Peter Baker was singing Creep, Baby, 
Creep, that there stood behind the scenes a 
little girl of about ten years, who also ap- 
peared in the cast. She pulled me by the 
sleeve and said, ‘‘Aren’t you the Mr. Har- 
ris who wrote that beautiful song?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“T wish you would write a song for me 
for next week, as I have a good part in The 
Emigrant.” 

“What part do you play?” said I. 

“T’m the emigrant’s daughter, and when 
we move to America no one wants to play 
with me and I am sitting by the kitchen 
door all alone.” 


““Do you suppose Mr. Baker would like 
you to sing a song if I wrote one?” 

“He has been looking for a song for me 
for a long time.” 

“Well, my little dear,” said I, “I will 
write a song for you entitled Sitting by the 
Kitchen Door,’’ which song the little girl 
sang with great success. 

She gave me her photograph and wrote 
her name upon it; it was little Irene Frank- 
lin, who today is one of America’s most 
versatile actresses, and whose name is well 
known to those familiar with variety per- 
formers. Her husband, Burt Green, was 
one of my dearest friends in after years. 

Meanwhile I continued supporting my- 
self by teaching the banjo, as I had not yet 
definitely decided to abandon this means of 
earning my livelihood. There were two pub- 
lishing houses at that time in Milwaukee. 
One was William H. Rohlfing & Sons and 
the other J. S. Lake, a very small music 
house. In addition, the former retailed 
musical instruments. 

They specialized in the publishing of 
classical songs exclusively, a popular song 
at that time being unknown in the sense 
that we know it today. 


What the Public Didn’t Want 


I had written a song entitled Kiss and 
Let’s Make Up, containing a simple plot, 
wherein two children, a boy and a girl, are 
at play upon the sand. The girl had erected 
a small sand pile and the boy in a mis- 
éhievous mood kicked over the sand pile, 
causing his playmate to weep. His childish 
feelings are aroused and he seeks to make 
amends: 


Two little playmates, a boy and a girl, 
Were playing one day on the sands. 
They had built wp a house of pretty sea 
shells, 
With no tools but their little brown hands. 
At last it was finished, their work was well 
done, 
And two little hearts were made glad. 
When the boy, just for fun, gave a kick, 
then did run, 
And down came the house on the sands. 
The girl for a moment stood shocked and 
surprised, 
Then tears to her pretty eyes came. 
“T’ll never forgive him,” she sobbingly cried. 
“Oh, how could my Jack be so mean?” 
And when the lad saw his sweetheart in 
tears, 
He manfully to her side came, 
And throwing his arms around her dear 
form, 
Said, “‘ Kiss and let’s make up again.” 


CHORUS 


“Kiss and let’s make up, my darling. 

Dry' your tears, don’t ery in vain, 

For you know I love you, darling. 
Yes, I know I was to blame. 

So you wished you'd never met me? 
Don’t say that, my little pet. 

What would this life be without you? 
Kiss and let’s make up.” 


The years rolled by, the lad sailed away, 
The maiden, she waited in vain. 
* Could Jack have forgotten those bright happy 
days, 
When oft to the cottage he came? 
The shells by the seashore are strewn all 
about, 
Each one brings fond memories back ; 
When they built little houses wpon the warm 
sands, 
She and her boy lover J ack, 

He promised to write to her once ev’ry week. 
Had another fair face won his heart? 
Or else had he tired of his true country lass? 

Was he satisfied that they should part? 
But the true honest fellow was sailing back 
home 
To the girl who was waiting in vain 
To hear his dear voice whisper low in her ear, 
“Come kiss and let’s make up again.” 
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As none of my songs had ever appeared 
in publication form, I was eager to have 
this song published; and so one day I 
strolled into Rohlfing’s with my manuscript 
under my arm. Bearding Charles Rohlfing, 
son of William, in his den, I timidly offered 
my manuscript. He looked it over and com- 
manded me to play it, which I did. When I 
finished he burst out laughing and said, 
“You call that a lyric? That’s nonsense. 
Two little kids building a house of sand and 
the boy kicks it down! That’s no story for 
a song. Here is the kind of song they 
want today,’’ showing me songs written 
about the birds, the stars, rippling streams, 
the perfume of the flowers, the thee-and- 
thou songs. 

“All right,”’ said I, giving him the bene- 
fit of the doubt, “‘I will write a song on that 
order.” 

Three days later I brought him Thou Art 
Ever in My Thoughts, which he accepted 
immediately and published. This was the 
first song with my name that ever appeared 
in publication form. The chorus was: 


Thou art ever in my thoughts, thy sweet face 
is ever near. 

Could I ever, no, no, never, forget thy love so 
dear? 

Thou art ever in my thoughts, never doubt; 
my heart it all is thine. 

In waking, in dreaming, in pleasure, 
tears, thou art ever in my thoughts. 


in 


Nevertheless, I felt that Rohlfing made a 
big mistake in not publishing Kiss and 
Let’s Make Up. I received $16.75 royalty 
for Thou Art Ever in My Thoughts. Royal- 
ties were few and far between in those days. 

A few months later a new music dealer, 
A.A. Fisher, opened upinthe city. Hechal- 
lenged Rohlfing &Sons for supremacy in that 
industry. I purchased several banjos for my 
pupils through his house. We soon became 
acquainted and he took a fancy to me. 
Upon discovering that my studio was in my 
mother’s parlor, he offered me a room above 
his store, gratis, provided that I sent my 
pupils to his store for their strings, books 
and music. I grasped the opportunity im- 
mediately. 

Everything was going along smoothly, 
with the exception of Fisher’s little son, 
then about eight years of age. It seemed 
to me that he was the original Peck’s Bad 
Boy, nicknamed Bud. He was as thor- 
oughly absorbed in the banjo as I had been 
at his age. He had a peculiar liking for the 
Spanish Fandango and would often stop 
me in the midst of my teaching and insist 
that I play this composition. Invariably I 
acceded to his request. This was the only 
way I could get rid of him. This same little 
chap, Bud Fisher, eventually drifted into 
the newspaper field and became a cartoon- 
ist. He created Mutt and Jeff. 


A Taste of Temperament 


Fisher, Senior, sold out a year later and 
I moved to a little office at 207 Grand Ave- 
nue, the rent being $7.50 a month, where 
again I hung out my shingle, Banjoist and 
Song Writer. Songs Written to Order. 

Gus Williams, the eminent German co- 
median, was to appear at the Bijou Theater 
in One of the Finest. Gus was singing sev- 
eral of his own compositions. I decided to 
land him with one of my songs. I under- 
stood he was partial to baby songs at the 
time. I knew his manager, Eddie Cook, 
intimately, who by the way was a Mil- 
waukeean, and who is now located in New 
York. 

I told Eddie my troubles. He suggested 
that I appear in Williams’ dressing rooms at 
seven that evening, when he would intro- 
duce me to him. I was there at the ap- 
pointed hour. Eddie came to me and told 
me to wait a moment, saying that he 
wished to prepare Williams first, for he 
was very temperamental. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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ALCOHOL costs mone 
dont lose it through LEAK 


How to Prevent Frozen Radiators 


1—Stop all leaks and prevent new leaks from developing 
with Warner Liquid Solder. 


2—Fill radiator with an alcohol solution of the following pro- 


portions: 
Denatured Specific Gravity 

Temperature Alcohol Water at 60°F. 
20°—32° F. 10% 90% 0.988 
10°—20° F. 20% 80% 0.978 
0 —10°F. 30% 70% 0.968 
10°— 0 F. 40% 60% 0.957 
25°—10° F. 7 j 0.943 
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One drop of alcohol lost per second throu 
a leak will waste 1.4 gallons in 24 hor 


Everywhere cars are being damaged 
and ruined because water is lost through 
leaks.. Thousands of owners know they 
have water-leaks but consider them 
harmless. Nothing is more serious be- 
cause your motor needs all of its water 
to absorb cylinder heat in order to keep 
from destroying itself. 


Lose water and you cut down your 
motor’s efficiency, cause quick depreci- 
ation and costly repairs. 


Look today and see if you have a leak. 
Stop it. No repair is more necessary. 
And now, this vital repair can be made 
quickly and easily. 


WARNER. PATTERSON C°.,, 914 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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HOSE CONNECTION 


Mr. Warner’s new way enables you 
stop one or more leaks permanens 
yourself. Get a can of Warner Liqu 
Solder at once. It works equally 
in combination with alcohol or ott 
good anti-freeze solutions. 


Millions of users enthusiastically endo! 
it. It removes scale and prevents rm 
and corrosion and assists circulation. 
is guaranteed absolutely harmless 2! 
sold on a money-back basis. That 
why substitutes are dangerous. Dema! 
the genuine Warner Liquid Solder. 
the green can. If your dealer ca 
supply you, use the coupon. 
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‘continued from Page 143) 

ted at the head of the stairs and 
rd the conversation between them. 
started it by saying, “‘Good eye- 
r. Williams.” 

ff Yoice grunted, “‘’Evening.” 

did not sound so good to me. 
Williams,” again started Eddie, ‘“‘a 
jend of mine has written a beauti- 
j song called Only a Tangle of 
OSurls. I think it would fit a certain 
ain your play.” 

ys!” roared Williams. ‘“‘See here, 
ow, please remember that Gus 
writes all his own songs and does 
| any outside stuff whatever, espe- 
‘ose written by amateurs.”” Eddie 


lg 
rishing Eddie to think I had over- 
ye conversation, I sneaked out in 
the theater. Eddie came along and 
‘that Williams had a grouch on, but 
would try to fix it some other eve- 
| years later, when I had written 
‘e Ball, Williams again played the 
eater, in a new play. I did not see 
,, as he did not interest me after he 
‘essed his opinion of amateur song 
| That same night I was sitting in a 
at patronized by the profession, 
fr. Williams entered with Mr. Will 
the dramatic critic of the Evening 
Jin. Will was a friend of mine, and 
k seats near my table. He said 
lig to Mr. Williams about my being 
sihe expressed a desire to meet me. 
urting under his treatment of both 
d myself, I told Dunlop I did not 
neet Williams, and he conveyed 
rmation to Mr. Williams. 
lowing morning he walked into my 
manding an explanation for my re- 
eet him the evening before. I ex- 
him the Cook incident and what 
have meant for me at that time if 
ng one of my songs. But he inter- 


i 


1 > he said, ‘“‘you never 
‘at goes on back of the stage before 
mance begins. I had a little tiff 

frau that night, which was soon 
ii, but it left me in a very bad 
r I now recall the incident and 
lveg to apologize for my rudeness.” 
him to sit down and offered him a 
soon found him a charming fellow 
ind of humor and a heart of gold. 
(to admire him, and we were fast 
or twenty-five years. 


Aboard the Whaleback 


9) that time something happened 
'e me feel as if my star was‘ascend- 
leceived a letter from the famous 
j/enderson, manager of the Chicago 
1 ouse and producer of the popular 
vianzas, Sinbad the Sailor, and Ali 
él the Forty Thieves. Picture my 
nt and delight when I read that 
€})n wanted the then obscure banjo 
e|0 write some new songs for a new 
nf Ali Baba. I had never dreamed 
a roke of luck would come to me. I 
y account for it by supposing that 
§ zer for whom I had written a song 
e€mentioned my name to this cele- 
sae 
a! ed my silver watch for six dollars. 

ai on the Whaleback, a large steamer 
‘re that time between Milwaukee 
‘ago, was two dollars a round trip; 
with board and lodging, I calcu- 
ould amount in all to $5.70, which 
l\ave me about thirty cents with 
1 return home. 
ri \g in Chicago, I found my way to 
ago Opera House, where Hender- 
@oeated, and with much trepidation 
<¢ is ffice: 
*son looked up at me with the 
i Vell?” 


, taken aback, I drew forth 
own letter, which I handed to 
est means of introducing my- 
T glancing at my precious missive 

y inquired, much to my surprise, 


THE SATURDAY 


for my father, to which I replied that he 
was home in Milwaukee at his work. When 
he thereupon asked for the song writer to 
whom his letter was addressed, it dawned 


upon me that my extreme youth, I being | 


only eighteen years old, was misleading, 
and it would be necessary for me to con- 
vince Henderson that the youngster before 
him was really the Charles K. Harris he had 
requested to come to Chicago. I still can 
recall very clearly his look of amazement 
and his ejaculation, ‘‘ Ye gods!”’ 

Fortunately, I convinced Henderson of 
my identity, and we proceeded to discuss 
the matter of new songs for his coming pro- 
duction. 

At that time Eddie Foy was the featured 
comedian in Ali Baba, and it had occurred 
to me while traveling from Milwaukee to 
Chicago to prepare myself with a song for 
him, which I did, and brought it with me. 
I saw a piano in his office, and sitting down 
without an invitation, I ran over a new 
song entitled Am I Right? a topical song. 
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SAFE-T-STAT 


Then I turned to him and asked what the | 


leading topics in Chicago were. 


He said, “‘ Well, our river is in bad shape; | 


it smells to heaven. Our street cars are all 


run down. Our police department is in bad | 


shape.” 


A Typical Topical Song 


I immediately wrote lyrics around each 
topic he mentioned, while he looked at me 
in amazement. 

I said, ‘‘Mr. Henderson, the trick of the 
song business is this: Fit your songs to the 
situation; also write songs that will appeal 
to the imagination as well as point to a 
moral. To keep your audience interested, 
give it a good popular tune, one that it can 
whistle, and you have a hit not only in the 
song but it will make your show a success.”’ 

I guess no one had ever spoken to him 
like that before, and I am proud to say he 
listened to a boy of eighteen. He sent for 
Eddie Foy and the orchestra leader, and 
gave them that song to be used for Ali 
Baba. 

Flushed with my success, I asked him, 
“What other songs do you want?” 

“T want one for Ida Mulle, our leading 
soubrette.” 

‘What situation?” said I. 

“Well, it is a sort of Romeo and Juliet 
scene, with a moonlight night; she is sing- 
ing from the balcony to her lover, who has 
left her after a lovers’ quarrel.” 

“That’s enough,” said I. “‘ This song will 
take me a little longer, Mr. Henderson, as 
it is a ballad and must be treated accord- 
ingly—a beautiful melody and a lyric to fit 
the situation.” 

‘Where are you stopping?”’ asked Mr. 
Henderson. 

““My satchel,” said I, ‘‘is at the Union 
Station where I have checked it.” 

He picked up the phone and called the 
Palmer House and ordered them to reserve 
a suite of rooms for me at his expense. I re- 
paired to the Palmer House, where I found 
my satchel with my scant belongings. A 
boy showed me to the room. Instead of one 
room it was five rooms, consisting of a par- 
lor,, library, dining room, bedroom and 
kitchen. It must have been the bridal suite. 
The hotel at that time was run on the 
American plan, four meals a day, and I can 
assure you I never missed a meal. 

Nevertheless, I worked faithfully upon 
the song that night. As there was a piano 
in my room, it came in very handy. The 
song was entitled Last Night as the Moon 
Was Shining. 

After I had submitted the ballad, Hen- 
derson called me to his office and said, 
“Harris, your work is splendid and is very 
satisfactory to all of us. When the produc- 
tion opens in two weeks we will have you 
come down to the opening performance. 
Meanwhile you say you have a return 
ticket. Your expenses are all paid at the 
hotel. Your boat leaves at five o’clock. 
Here is an envelope which you are not to 
open until you get on the boat.’ 

He shook my hand heartily and wished 
me good luck. 


the sign of 
your motor’s 


condition 


Prevention 
is better 


HE Signs of the Road warn you 

of danger ahead. SAFE-T-STAT 
warns you instantly of approach- 
ing engine trouble. 


SAFE-T-STAT—the scientific, 
electrically controlled motor heat 
indicator—is in sight day or night 
—fits on your instrument board, 
and is theft-proof. It takes the tem- 
perature direct from your motor, 
not from radiator vapor. 


SAFE-T-STAT 
PREMIER 


for those who de- 
mand the best 


$750 


It leaves your radiator cap free 
for a beautifully designed emblem 
such as is now seen on every 
smart car. 

SAFE-T-STAT is special equip- 
ment on the Packard, and general 
equipment on Minerva. It has been 
adopted by Nash of Chicago, Hup- 
mobile of Detroit, Chrysler of Chi- 
cago, New York and Detroit, Lin- 
coln of New York and many other 
prominent distributors, and fits 
any car. 


SAFE-T-STAT indicates the proper 
temperature for efficient running 
at all times—it is an indicator 
which is scientifically correct and 


SAFE-T-STAT 
UNIVERSAL 


absolutely reliable 
and accurate 


$450 


The instrument that shows 
a frozen radiator 


79-85 Bridge Street Brooklyn, New York 
Any progressive dealer will install a SAFE-T-STAT 


on your car ina few minutes 
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a Burgess Flashlight? 


> HY buy. fire, life, theft or automobile 
insurance?) Or why lock your doors? 


Simply to guarantee that in emergencies 
you will receive definite assistance and protec- 
tion in one form or another which will over- 
come the immediate danger and possible loss. 

Burgess Flashlights have for many years been 
a convenient and positive guarantee that will 
guard, guide and aid you against the dangers and 
inconvenience of darkness. IN 

Don’t buy just a flashlight. Ask for Burgess. IS 
Look for the distinctive package. The success 
of Burgess Radio Batteries has proved conclu 
sively the quality of all products of the Burgess 
Battery Company. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES Office: CuHIcAco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


© BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES * 


EVENING POST 


I made up my mind not to open that en- 
velope, but to have my mother do so, as 
she was my guiding star. 

On the boat that night there was a young 
chap with a fine voice singing at the piano, 
surrounded and admired by a dozen girls. 
The song which seemed most popular and 
which I enjoyed very much was There is 
No One to Welcome You Home, and it has 


_ always remained in my memory, for when 


the boat arrived the next morning the 
young man was greeted warmly by two 
Milwaukee detectives, who gave him a real 
welcome. IJ learned he was a thief from Chi- 
cago. No one to welcome him, indeed! 


Faversham’s Prediction 


When I arrived at home my mother was 
very much excited, wanting to hear all the 
news. So I told her the entire story. 

“Your board and expenses were all you 
got for writing those songs?” she asked. ~ 

The fact was that I had entirely forgot- 
ten the envelope, and happening to think 
of it, I drew it from my pocket and said, 
“Here, mother, is something Mr. Hender- 
son said I should not open until I got on the 
boat. I decided not to open it myself, but 
to give it to you to open, as you have al- 
ways been lucky for me.” . 

With trembling fingers she opened it. 
It contained four new fifty-dollar bills. 
Mother almost fainted and I almost col- 
lapsed, as I had never seen so much money 
before, it being the biggest price I had ever 
received for my songs; ten dollars was the 
regular price for words and music. Mother 
kept the money and gave me five dollars 
for spending money, which pleased me very 
much indeed. 

How well do I remember that opening 
performance, where I heard my own com- 
positions sung by the droll Eddie Foy and 
the charming Ida Mulle, as Morgiana! And 
who can forget its wonderful Ballet of 
Jewels and its Monster of the Cavern 
winding snakelike across the stage? This 


| production also boasted a genuine waterfall 
| which trickled gently down the canvas 
| rocks. 


Another friend during those days was 


| Hal Coleman, dramatic critic on a local 


newspaper. Coleman was musically in- 
clined, and his bachelor quarters contained 
a piano, banjo and guitar. Frequently he 
entertained touring companies passing 
through Milwaukee. One night he in- 
formed me that he was arranging to enter- 
tain a certain theatrical company playing 
Milwaukee and asked me if I would not 
assist him by playing the banjo and singing 
a few.of my new songs. Flushed with my 
first success due to Henderson, I had begun 
to learn the piano at home, picking out the 
notes with one finger, and not long there- 
after I found the notes responding to my 
touch; besides, no one hearing me play 
could tell whether I played by ear or note. 

On the night that Coleman’s guests were 
being entertained I sat down at the piano 
and brought out the lyrics of my song, 
Kiss and Let’s Make Up. One of the actors 
in the group listened attentively and when 
I finished, inquired who had written and 
composed it. Upon being told, he said: 

“That’s splendid. I know someone in 
England to whom this song will appeal. Her 
name is Bessie Bonehill. I received a letter 
from her not so long ago saying she is going 
to tour America. She is one of the biggest 
variety stars in England. If she ever visits 
Milwaukee or Chicago, I would advise you 
to call and see her.” 

Here I must interrupt the reader and 
state that the real beginning of populariz- 
ing a song is to sell it to the performers. If 
it strikes their fancy they will no doubt 
sing it for the public. Reason tells one the 
bigger the reputation and ability of the per- 
former whose assistance the author and 
composer enlists, the more chances does 


one feel of its success in catching a hold on. 


the public. 
When repeating the chorus, this actor 
joined in with his beautiful high tenor 


voice. After this soirée we walked over to 


his hotel and he invited me to his room, 


where we chatted for another hou 
me he was just over on his 
England and that his name was ) 
Faversham. He said he was detern 
make good here and that eventu 
name would be displayed in brigh 
on Broadway. He wished me succ 
predicted that if I kept on writing 
would also attain success. His pr 
concerning himself came true, for 
years later when I saw him he was; 
on Broadway in The Conqueror, 
visiting New York and stopped 
Hotel Imperial. I had entered the: 
one evening and hardly noticed m; 
passenger alongside of me. We bot 


.out. the same floor to the elevator 


glanced up at this passenger 
nized him. ai: 
“‘Good evening, Mr. Faversham,’ 
and he looked sharply at me. Gon‘ 
I said, ““You don’t remember me 
pose. I met you at Hal Coleman’sr 
Milwaukee, when I sang Kiss an 
Make Up.” ; si 
“By Jove!” exclaimed Favershar 
typical English manner. ‘“‘After- 
Harris!” i 
We emerged together from the « 
and that night Faversham insiste 
my being his guest during a perforn 
The Conqueror. ; (| 
Of course it is a very easy thing 
to skim over the hardships encount 
all mortals in their struggle for sue 
recognition, and no doubt Faversha 
write page upon page of how a p 
scure Englishman attained succes: 
Returning to the period after 1 
meeting with Faversham, I had re 
Tony Pastor had induced Bessie ] 
to tour America. We must bear | 
that every manager connected w 
amusement field had patterned 
after the greatest showman of th 
P. T. Barnum. They must be const: 
the lookout for new acts, talent a 
formers for the public. Even toda; 
large theatrical interests hata 


and 
te ; 


tives in foreign countries that aet a 
for them in the procuring of someth 
to entertain theatergoers. The bigg 
standing factor during those days w 
Pastor, and frequently to procure n 
for the American variety stage he 
staggering figures for his time. By: 
ing the theatrical gleanings in new: 
I kept pace with Miss Bonehill’s 
ments. Ee 


Bessie Bonehill’s Su 


What a sensation she create 
appearance in New York at To 
Fourteenth Street Theater! T! 
sational successes were scored 
made her appearance. Finally I 
that her itinerary called for her ap} 
at the old Olympic Theater in ( 
managed for more than thirty yea 
Jacobs. I determined to chance ¢ 
Chicago, make the manager’s aequi 
and endeavor to meet the famou 
Bonehill.. And so it came to pa 
boarded the Whaleback for 
this time upon no one’s request. 
from the steamer, I made my wa; 
Olympic Theater and then to Jacob 
where I told him my object. This 
was before the performance com 
He told me to return immediate 
Miss Bonehill’s turn and he would 
backstage and introduce us. a 

Miss Bonehill repeated her tri 
Chicago. She possessed an uncant 
in registering songs to her audience: 
the performance Mr. Jacobs introd 
to her as a song writer. He th 
her tender mercy. Her mai 
down her hair as she beckoned 
down on her trunk. Dressing 1) 
those days were small cubb 
asked me the style of songs I 


‘Sing one for me,”’ Pe 
So I unrolled the lyric of Kis 
Make Up, and without any ae 

(Continued on Page 


ntinued from Page 146) 
> lyric. I saw her motion to her 
stop dressing her hair. This song 
her so much that she bade me sing 
times. Still absorbed in this song, 
‘ed me to her hotel, where there was 
_ Again I sang it over for her, with 
It that she accepted the song, and 
it in her repertoire for three years. 
iy that there are many persons re- 
today who heard Kiss and Let’s 
p thirty-five years ago. 
again I must repeat that I had 
nat one of the main requisites to 
opular song was to have it sung by 
ding artist; otherwise the public 
eyer hear of it. I found it useless 
a publisher with simply a manu- 
id ask him to publish it. They all 
e same complaint; I was an un- 
yriter who had never written a hit. 
jad ever heard any of my numbers. 
y was printed with my name upon 
ried no weight. 
ublishers said, “‘Have your songs 
.ed properly. If there is a call for 
will gladly publish them.” 
ar years, when I had gone into the 
‘ag business on my own account, I 
at their advice had been correct; a 
‘st be sung, played, hummed and 
into the ears. of the public, not in 
alone, but in every city, town and 


jefore it ever becomes popularized. 
a vAR' fever " f 


I Receive an Ovation 


47 return from Chicago there was a 
‘aiting me from my eldest brother, 
) engaged in business in Oshkosh, 
jin, seventy-five miles from Mil- 
He invited me to spend a week-end 
1: and bring along my banjo so that 
| hima his friends. He even for- 
(me a return ticket and offered to 
lay expenses. I gladly accepted his 
jn, in real troubadour fashion. 
y arrival at Oshkosh on Saturday 
was immediately taken to my 
1 ig After dinner he informed 
i I was slated to play at a concert 
jit. As these were the days before 
mobile, a closed carriage called for 
i were driven about five miles 
che city. At eight P.M. we arrived 
tiestination. The building loomed 
, and as we entered the hall my 
a greeted by a gentleman and his 
0 were delighted to see us. I was 
lied to them—the doctor and his 
ney were very cordial to me and 
Thad arrived just in time to go on 
act. They had been afraid that I 
dig to disappoint them. 

ushered upon a platform and had 
i) enough to pull off the cover of my 
} dtune it up when I heard my name 
wed to the audience. I heard a 
lind of applause at the mention of 
‘ra felt very proud, as I did not 


‘jy name had reached as far as Osh- 
venty-miles away from my home 


ed out upon the platform and re- 
d big ovation. I immediately began 
if; medley of old-time darky songs, 
l/as received with tremendous ap- 
followed by an imitation of the 
t) Shurch Chimes, swinging the banjo 
»hand. The audience kept up its 
a applause. I finished the hit with 
e/jweet Home. To my last day, I 
er forget the reception that greeted 
Yen I left the platform they were 
ng and applauding. 
ctor and his wife shook my hand 
a) andthanked me. I asked the doc- 
vl; the name of the college was for 
had played. 
ge?” said he. “This is no college.” 
what is it?” 


Du! 
f Beeectience as an actor was due 
Hal Coleman, who wished to 
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He desired to form a small select company | 
of entertainers to play in six towns in the 
vicinity of Milwaukee. He proposed to 
advance all expenses and have an equal di- 
vision of the profits with the performers. 
He engaged one Wallie Heiber, a well- 
known church soprano; Gus Weinberg, a 
Milwaukeean, who is now a famous charaec- 
ter actor; Charles Horwitz, my old partner, 
who had written Since Maggie Learned to 
Skate in collaboration with me; one Ham- 
bitzer, a well-known pianist and music pub- 
lisher, as leader; and myself. 

Our first performance was to be given at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. Arriving at Wau- 
kesha, we were escorted to the hotel, where 
we dined.. We then walked to the Opera 
House a few blocks away. 

The floor above the theater was the Odd 
Fellows Hall.. As soon as we entered the 
theater it commenced to rain. The man- 
ager of the theater told us that we had 
struck a bad night, as the people in Wau- 
kesha would never attend a theater when it 


rained; furthermore, that the Odd Fellows 
were having an installation and their wives 
and-families accompanied them for the big 
banquet that usually followed. It looked 
dark for the Coleman entertainers that 
night. © E 

Meanwhile we performers: went to our 
dressing rooms and made up. Hambitzer 
played his opening on a tin-pan piano. I 
peeked through a hole in the curtain to see 
how the audience was piling in, but all I 
could discern was that the first four seats 
held the proprietor of the hotel where we 
were stopping, his wife and two small chil- 
dren as our entire audience in the hall— 
except the janitor. I was too scared to im- 
part the news to my fellow actors. As Miss 
Heiber was the first one to sing, I knew she 
would find it out quickly enough. 

The shabby curtain arose and out walked 
Miss Heiber upon the stage and sang as I 
had never heard her sing before. Her beau- 
tiful voice filled the hall and the audience of 
four enthusiastically applauded. She re- 
peated by singing an aria from Faust. She 
was followed by Gus Weinberg, in comic 
songs and monologues. Then came Charles 
Horwitz with Shaksperean readings, while 
I closed the olio with my banjo and songs. 
That concluded the first part. 


Performing for the Odd Fellows 


We actors sat around on the stage and 
consoled ourselves. Meanwhile Hal Cole- 
man, not aware of the Odd Fellows’ instal- 
lation, had gone upstairs to see what all the 
noise was about. He was told about the 
meeting of the Odd Fellows. Requesting 


_permission to speak to the chief official of 


that organization, Coleman informed him 
that a wonderful entertainment was going 
on downstairs. The official desired infor- 
mation as to the identity of the performers 
and Coleman proceeded to mention all the 
names. When he came to mine the man 
asked if I was the son of Jacob Harris, of 
Milwaukee. When Coleman nodded in the 
affirmative, the man exclaimed, “He is 
the head of the Odd Fellows in Milwau- 
kee.” 

“Certainly,” said Hal, as his face lit up. 
““That’s why I am here to see you.” 

“Tn that case,’’ came back the answer, 
‘<we will all be down immediately and you 
can start your performance all over again.” 

When the curtain arose on the second 
part, and Miss Heiber walked out upon the 
stage, she was startled when she saw every 
seat occupied. We gave a great perform- 
ance that night, judging from the applause 
accorded us. 

That was my second appearance upon 
any stage. The story of the rest of the en- 
gagement had better be left untold. By 
the time we were through Coleman had run 
into debt. 

A few days after we returned home 
Charles Horwitz came to my office to tell 
me that he had resigned his position as 
bookkeeper and had joined the Ray L. 
Royce Comedy Company. They had asked 
him if he knew of a good banjoist and he 
had mentioned my name. He suggested 
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ND some heater, too—this Arvin 

Special! A Christmas gift that any 

Ford, Chevrolet or Dodge owner will be 
mighty pleased to receive. 


~The way the Arvin Special heats is a 
joy forever. As soon as the car is under 
way the heat starts. And in a few min- 
utes it fairly swirls into the car, putting 
cold and damp to rout. Arvin makes a 
lasting remembrance, too, for it’s good for 
the life of the car. ; 


The Arvin Special is available for Ford, 
Chevrolet and Dodge cars—the Arvin 
Regular for Ford and Overland. Acces- 
sory dealers everywhere sell the Arvin 
Special. Any car owner or garageman can 
install it in a jiffy. Let the Arvin Special 
solve your gift problem. 


Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW 
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THE LOW COST OF ARVIN HEAT 


Special Type for 


FORD - - - - ~- $6.00 
CHEVROLET... -—- ..6.50 
DODGE- - - - - 9.00 
Also—Regular Type for 
FORD#i-8e- se) > -$1575 
OVERLAND - - - 3.00 


Prices Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West 


-* 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 
General and Sales Offices—INDIANAPOLIS 
Pump and Tube Div. Arvin Heater Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 


Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. 
Connersville, Ind. 


Sure Does Heat Yo 
faYyN »! ass 


A Steady Stream 
of pure. fresh 
heated air / 
shuts offeasily if 
you get too warm 
Fide on Nea eR roe 
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He'll Appreciate 
the K-S Telegage 


Every motorist wants this 
modern, reliable gasoline gauge. 
It means safe driving for him. 
Always in front of his eyes, its 
friendly figures give him that cer- 
tainty and safety that come 
from knowing exactly about his 
gasoline supply. 


He wants to be free from 
worry—to know at all times just 
how his gasoline supply stands. 
A glance at the K-S Telegage, 
right on the dash, will tell him, 
to a fraction of a gallon, the 
amount of gasoline in the tank. 


Perhaps you have already seen 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 


™KS 


It is now available as an access- 
ory forthe Dodge, Jewett,Buick, 
Nash, Overland 6, Hudson, 
Olds, Oakland, Reo and 
Flint. Specify year and model. 
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the Telegage on many of the 
leading cars. It is a handsome 
instrument that can be easily in- 
stalled on the dash and connected 
with the gasoline tank. 


The Telegage operates on a 
fundamental law of physics and is 


so simple, practical, and accurate 
that it already comes as standard 
equipment on eleven cars. 


Instructions comewith each K-S 
Telegage, so that it can be quickly 
installed. It sells for $8.50. If your 
dealer cannot supply you,write us. 
Shipment will be made promptly 
upon receipt of purchase price. 


Mich. 


GASOLINE 


Telegage 
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that here was an opportunity to become a 
regular actor. With my recent experiences 
in Waukesha and the surrounding towns 
fresh in my mind, I decided to keep off the 
stage entirely and devote my time to 
writing songs. In the course of our con- 
versation I gathered that Horwitz was to 
sing with this company. I had just fin- 
ished a song that I wanted Horwitz to 
introduce in his new surroundings. It was 
something novel, a story about the tele- 
phone; I had called it Hello, Central, 
Hello! I showed Horwitz the manuscript, 
and after singing it over once he decided to 
use it. A suggestion came from Horwitz 
that he thought it would be an excellent 
idea if he could have a number of copies 
printed, which he could sell in the lobbies of 
the theaters for twenty-five cents a copy, 
provided he could purchase them from me 
for ten cents, thereby netting him quite a 
profit. He said he would purchase them at 
ten dollars a hundred, and to this I agreed. 

Horwitz left town a week later with the 
Royce Comedy Company. Soon he wrote 
me that the song was registering with the 
public and inclosed his route of one-night 
stands from Milwaukee to Denver. He 
requested that I forward 100 copies of the 
song to Kansas City immediately. 

In my zeal to put this new song before 
the public as Horwitz suggested, I had 
overlooked the fact that it required money 
to have the song printed, plates engraved, 
title page made, and a dozen other items 
pertaining to song publishing of which 
I knew nothing. Besides, my banjo stu- 
dents had dropped out at this time until I 
had no more, when a young man walked 
into my studio and inquired as to my fee for 
teaching him to play the banjo. When I 
told him thirty-five dollars he replied that 
he could not pay that amount. In the 
course of our conversation I learned that 
he was an engraver, and he finally agreed 
to make me a set of plates, which also in- 
cluded a title plate, in exchange for banjo 
lessons. 

Two weeks later he informed me that the 
plates were ready, as well as the title page, 
and that he had sent them to a printer 
named Stern, who was holding them until I 
gave the order as to the number of copies 
I wished printed. I immediately saw Stern 
and ordered him to print 1000 copies at a 
cost of fifteen dollars. 


My First Published Song 


When the songs were ready he sent for 
me. I came over with the fifteen dollars to 
pay for same. He informed me that,the 
engraver had not paid for the plates or title 


page. I was astounded and told him of the ° 


arrangements I had made with the en- 
graver. He told me that had nothing to do 
with him. The engraver, instead of en- 
graving the plates, had ordered Stern to set 
them up in music type, as he was the only 
printer who possessed a set of music type in 
the city, and that the engraver owed Stern 
thirty dollars for the job. The printer in- 
sisted that I pay him forty-five dollars. 

This method of setting music type is now 
obsolete. Nowadays it is done by stone 
and lithographing. 

However, my capital at that time was 
much below forty-five dollars, and the 
more I pleaded with him to let me have 
the music for fifteen dollars, as agreed with 
the engraver, the firmer he held his ground. 
I hurried over to the engraver’s shop and 
asked an explanation. His excuse was 
that the printer had promised to send the 
plates to his office so that he could look 
them over before he paid forthem. Buffeted 
between the arguments of both printer and 
engraver, I managed finally to add thirty 
dollars more to my fifteen dollars through 
loans from various members of my family 
and thus turn it over to the printer, who 
thereupon delivered to me 1000 copies of 


the first song published by my 
Central, Hello! ~~ ‘ 
- I carried the bundle of songs: to 
studio, where I unpacked them ar 
them. What a thrill came o 
that I look back to more than th 
years ago, when I saw both wo 
sic with my imprint—and pi 
myself. I suppose it is akin to: ; 
visualized by every author upon 
the first time upon his name in p 
L immediately dispatched 100 
Horwitz in Kansas City. A wi 
in meanwhile for more to be sen i 
town, and money invariably folloy 
wires. 
' Julius P. Witmark, billed as T 
Tenor, was playing Milwaukee ina 
mélange called The City Director 
brothers, father and himself had e 
in the music-publishing business, t] 
publication being The Picture 
the Wall. This song was written 
Grahame, who had derived th 
witnessing a performance of Ha al ] 
the old Lyceum Theater in New. Yo 


drama depicted an irate father { 
picture of an erring daughter ¢ 
Possessed of a remarkably reso 
Witmark toured the country 
finished his bit with The Pictur 
the Wall. 

As his family was financially int 
in this song, his next move was t¢ 
the music stores in the city and di 
title pages of this selection. [ 


Framing Each Othe 


It was upon his first appearar 
home town that we became acqu 
When he returned he would often 
my banjo studio and we became fe 
It was during one of his visits to Mih 
that he suggested that I furnish h 
cern—M. Witmark & Sons—witha 3 
publication. He added that a so 
nating in New York City wou 
success. He also suggested that 


entitled When the Sun Has Set. ' 
was accordingly published, and six 
later I received a postal note { 
four’ cents accrued royalty. — 
dignant, I wrote to Isidor that it 
smallest return I had ever receive 
song; that I intended framing 
note for a souvenir and writin 
“The smallest royalty statem 
ord.” AsI recallit, Isidor Wit 4 
thus: a 

“Yours to hand. Would sa i 
framing your song and do i 
conspicuous place in my office ¥ 
the profession can see it. Under 
writing this: ‘The only song wi 
lished that did not sell.’” b 

Nevertheless, the Witmarks 
remained sincere friends, altho 
came competitors in the same field 

I can also recall receiving 
S. Brainard & Sons, music 
Chicago, to send. some of my 
to them. My name was begin 
slowly. Eddie Foy, Ida Mulle 
Bonehill were utilizing my cor 
I sent the Brainards two manu 
titled I Wonder, I Wonder, a li 
lad, and a baby song, Humm 
Sleep, which were immediately a 
publication. They sent me a 
tract and published them with 
short time... My royalties for 
songs in six months amounte 
$6.44! 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of ¢ 
cles by Mr. Harris. The next will 
early issue. : 


THE 
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SUPERMAN AND HIS 
5 ‘SECRETARY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


tubes that were to carry hot-steel 
to rolls. He sent drawings and de- 
ons of this contraption to Billy, who 
aly called it ‘‘reedeeculous,”’ but was 
{through respect for its august source 


uss it seriously and pigeonhole it 


ii. adventures in manufacturing 
» were few and did no harm. His ig- 
eof mill practice really mattered not 
Our staff of experts was there to 
to all that and he referred technical 
to them. They were chemists, 
argists, engineers and mathemati- 
all of whom had learned their arts 
extbooks. Where he shone was-in 
arts of business not taught in any 
yr any formal school. He was a 
trader, a man of the world, a self- 
/reader of men, a dominating and 
_personality. The Illinois Steel Com- 
eeded all that at its head infinitely 
aan factory lore, which was why put- 
ates in the presidency was the best 
Morse ever achieved for his company. 
fever for invention seized me, too, 
‘came into the aura of Billy Garrett. 
ed a pair of tongs for grabbing red- 
ips of metal. These tongs would cut 
ip at any point while the man who 
em ran alongside, and without los- 
ir grip they would reseize the newly 
1 and enable it to be stuck into the 
Garrett approved these tongs, say- 
Jut of the mouths of babes cometh 
‘ But a newer and better arrange- 


i] 


if the rolls made them superfluous 
7 hopes of royalties died. 

(were all tinkering with new inven- 
soout that time, just as later, during 
,iod of consolidations and quick turns 
(< speculation, we dabbled in shares. 
a company reaches the stage of 
jwhere it can afford to make elabo- 
vestigations through the medium of 
|, it is in position to undertake seem- 
jaring projects with safety. The gen- 
blic does not understand how much 
Jement research is in the taking of 
eps, the launching of fresh enter- 
ind even in the day-by-day carrying 
rge corporations. Actions that seem 
‘uided by superhuman acumen are 
‘than not the fruit of thick sheaves 
istical reports, where every hazy 
8 so illuminated by collated facts 
tyro could go ahead confidently. 


woking Before Plunging 


a3, famed as a plunger and thought 
iba to excess, would bide his time 
iths and even years while data were 
gut together for him and digested. 
ned heavily on certain tried and 
| keg One was the late William 
ker, who until his recent death was 
g| zary’s right-hand-man, fulfilling the 
@uties as he did with Gates. Will 
Kk came of a good La Porte, Indiana, 
| but started life as a water boy with 
Inois Steel Company, remembered 
1); this day as an incessant asker of 
sins as he trudged to and fro with his 
ki. He wrote down every answer in 
le notebook and at night studied 
M ry and metallurgy. He rose to be 
d the great South Chicago works. He 
idainty, cool, little man with eyes 
i as gems, gentle in his ways but a 
0 to organized labor. Gates often 
im to go into money-making, but he 
ed his princely salary and delving 
el facts. 
tember a Utah proposition offered to 


was a “proposition,’’ and the rank and file 
copied him in everlasting use of the word— 
a combined mining and railroad enterprise 
of great promise. Walker accumulated 
shelves full of maps. He explored the re- 
gion himself. Hundreds of samples of ore 
were analyzed. The railroad gradients, 
cuts, culverts, ballast, and so on, were 
known to the last pebble on the right of 
way. Accountants piled up sheets of figures, 
and these were translated into graphs—one 
of Walker’s favorite ways of visualizing 
data. Walker toiled over this accumulation 
and gradually evolved a report. As each 
chapter was finished he often backed me 
into a corner and read it aloud, insisting 
that I make any remark that came into my 
head, notwithstanding the well-understood 
fact that I knew just about nothing of the 
subject. He said, ‘‘Never mind, you might 
ask some question or make a random re- 
mark that would give me a new angle.” 


Counting Pig Iron 


At length Walker’s judgment, condensed 
from a hundred closely typed pages, was 
“No,” and Gates thereupon said “No,” 
and that ended the matter. But all that 
the outside world knew was Gates’ ‘‘No.” 

Shortly after Gates became president of 
the Illinois Steel Company his instinct told 
him something was wrong with the coun- 
try’s pig-iron supply. He meditated a 
stroke for the concern of which he was the 
newly elected head. His trusted man, W. 
W. Simmons, was sent out with orders to 
count the pigs of iron in the yards of all the 
producers everywhere. Probably no one 


ever thought of such a plan before. Sim- | 


mons would at dead of night climb ovér 
fences, sneak into the vast yards of steel 
companies and count the stocks, mailing in 
every day greasy, dirty pencil memoran- 
dums of the counts. These were posted to 
me at my home address, and I turned them 
over to Gates. He totaled them, gradually 
obtaining by this homely means a more 
accurate knowledge of existing pig-iron 
stocks than anyone in or out of the industry 
had. 

In the end he bought for the Illinois Steel 
Company very large amounts of pig iron. 
Much was bought from the Carnegie Steel 
Company, which later, when all the trade 
knew the actual condition of affairs, was 
compelled to buy it back at a cruel advance. 
From this flyer in pig iron Gates made a 
huge profit for the Illinois Steel Company. 
Incidentally his own prestige and that of 
the company were enhanced. Simmons’ 
nocturnal activities were never known. 

The Schulers, father and son, pillars of 
the early Consolidated Steel and Wire 
Company, split off in the later stages of 
Gates’ wire career and prepared to start a 
wire mill of their own at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. It became of moment to know how 
they were getting along and when they 
were likely to begin manufacturing and 
selling. I was sent to Birmingham to in- 
vestigate. I took a private detective along. 

My detective applied for a job with the 
Schulers, but his soft hands betrayed him 
and he was not hired. However, he mixed 
with the workers at night. From what 
he found out from them and what I found 
out in my own way, I was able to turn in 
precise information. Gates knew I had the 
facts and governed himself accordingly. 
My predictions turned out correct to the 
day and I won a silk hat on a bet from one 
of Gates’ associates, who was sure I was 
wrong. 

While I was in Birmingham a particu- 
larly intelligent workman asked me for a 
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Alliance Agent 


supplements the 
fire marshal 


SB city fire marshal sees that the municipal 
fire ordinances are complied with. 


The Alliance Agent supplements the fire marshal’s 
work by pointing out conditions which, while not 
illegal, tend to increase insurance rates. 


The fire marshal enforces general regulations for 
fire prevention; the Alliance Agent gives individual 
attention to the reducing of your own particular risks. 


Perhaps the Alliance Agent can show you how to 
reduce the cost of your insurance by correcting some 
overlooked condition in your premises that operates 
to impose a more-than-minimum rate. Or he may 
be able to indicate ways by which you may lessen 
the hazards of fire created by carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of the occupants. 


The Alliance Agent knows the chief causes of fires 
and therefore can help you to prevent fires. 


There is an Alliance Agent near you; 
you are invited to consult with him freely. 


ALLIANCE 


Insurance 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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Better Kadio Keception Without 
the Use of B ‘Batteries 


By H. C. MOHR 
Radio Engineer of The Glenn L. Martin Co., Builders of the famous radio equipped Martin Aircraft 


ITH the elevation 

of radio broad- 
casting to its present 
high standard of qual- 
ity, with today’s stand- 
ardization of factory- 
built receiving sets, 
radio users are de- 
manding reception of a consist- 
ently high quality with none of the 
bothers and troubles of the pio- 
neer days of radio broadcasting. 


When radio first took the coun- 
try by storm, people were content 
to fish around for mediocre pro- 
grams, change “hook-ups” every 
week, try this, that and the other 
thing in the hope of improving 
reception, and “mess around” 
with the many necessary but 
troublesome accessories. It was 
a novelty, and they liked it. 


Radio today is no longera nov- 
elty. It has become a part of the 
life of the American people, and 
consequently the public wants the 
very best in program reception 
with none of the 
bothersome nuisances 
= with which they were 
once content. ‘“B” 
batteries, a necessary 
but more or less both- 
# =ersome adjunct of ra- 
¥— dioreception,can now 
be entirely eliminated. 


An &lectric Light Socket and 
an -Aero B— 


and “B” battery troubles are done 
away with forever. All that is 
necessary now is to plug into 
your home lighting circuit to se- 
cure a steady, dependable source 
of “B” current. Where it was 
once necessary constantly to test, 
add water, and charge storage 
batteries or replace dry cells, all 
that is now required is a simple 
pull of a switch and the “B” cur- 
rentis always at its best and fullest. 


Nothing to ‘Require Attention 


ig NCE an Aero 
ee 
gue’ 


B is attached 
to a set, the “B” 
current source 
can be forgotten. 
Whenyou pullthe 
switch there is al- 
ways the full plate 
voltage which 
your particular set 
demands, and there is nothing 
to require continual attention. 
Aero B simplifies radio reception. 


The Best ‘Reception — Always 


No set will operate at its great- 
est efficiency with weak “B” bat- 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Radio Division 


teries. A full steady 
“B” current is es- 
sential to good re- 
ception. As soon as 
you turn on your 
set the battery 
starts to go down. As the volt- 
age drops, reception becomes 
gradually poorer until you notice 
it perceptibly in volume and clar- 
ity of tone. With an Aero B, the 
“B” current is always at its maxi- 
mum, insuring the best reception 
of which your set is capable. 


Tone Clarity and Full Volume 


LARITY of tone and signal 

strength depend on “B”’ cur- 
rent voltage as well as on the 
construction of the set. As the 
plate current becomes weaker it 
is impossible to have clear, full- 
toned volume. To be sure of 
maximum volume and greatest 
clarity of tone, you must have the 
full 90, 130 or 150 volts, whatever 
the “B” voltage your set demands. 
An Aero B gives you just the 
right voltage at its maximum 
strength—always. Consequently 
volume and tone are consistently 
at their best. 


Airplanes and -Aero ‘B 


For many years 
The Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company has 
been building the 
well known radio-equipped Mar- 
tin Aircraft for the U. S. Army, 
Navy and Post Office Depart- 
ment. During these years our 
radio engineers have been con- 
stantly engaged in radio research 
in the fields of aviation and as 
an outgrowth of this broad ex- 
perience they developed and per- 
fected Aero B. 


Aero B is fabricated to the 
same high standards that must 
prevail in the fabrication of 
quality aircraft. 

Back of Aero B is the Martin 
reputation which we cannot af- 
ford to have sullied in any man- 
ner. We have thoroughly tested 
Aero B on all types of sets, and 
it is fully guaranteed to perform 
satisfactorily on your set, or your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Try an Aero B on your set now 
and convince yourself that it 
means better radio reception. 
They cost $42.00 
(without tube), 
and are more than 
worth it. If your 
dealer doesn’t 
handle Aero B, 


write us. 


TRADE MALK 
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job as investigator in other regions. We 
hired him and sent him into the Eastern 
Pennsylvania steel region. He obtained a 
lot of useful information. But one night in 
his boarding house he became talkative and 
bragged of his spying. This came to the 
ears of one of the spied-upon competitors 
and a letter to Gates followed that cha- 
grined him and, of course, led to the man’s 
immediate dismissal. 

Gates used detectives freely all his life. 
One well-known agency had thousands of 
dollars from him. On one occasion Her- 
mann Kohlsaat, the Chicago publisher, was 
shadowed night and day. We received re- 
ports every morning. But, unfortunately, 
they told much of Kohlsaat’s personal af- 
fairs of no interest to us and Gates stopped 
the whole thing. The trouble with using 
ordinary detectives in industrial work is 
that their tendency is to report on the 
shadowed’s social life and movements, 
which are relatively easy to ascertain, 
rather than on the wanted business secrets. 

Gates employed investigators of all ranks 
continually in buying properties, in study- 
ing competition, in speculation and when 
determining what men to promote to im- 
portant posts. John D. Rockefeller in his 
active days did the same thing. So do most 
big men of the same ilk, or they would not 
proceed so sure-footedly as they do. 

True, however, to the paradoxical two- 
sidedness that ran all through his nature, 
Gates was as daring from the point where 
facts ran dry as he was cautious and patient 
while facts were still to be had. When the 
time came to act, and it was imperative to 
act, data or no data, Gates plunged fear- 
lessly. In my opinion a first factor in his 
business success was his intelligent use, 
each at the proper time, of the opposing 
policies of “Be sure you’re right”? and 
“Damn the torpedoes!” 

If you are head of a company and buy 
freely of its stock because you know of 
something that will shortly advance the 
price, and this knowledge is not shared by 
the public, you are doing something not 
altogether honorable. Still, you will not be 
ostracized. 

But if you know something detrimental 
about your company, and on the strength 
of this inside information privately join the 
bear side of the market, thus reaping profit 
from the concern’s misfortunes, there are 
those who will apply names to you. 


Gates’ Ethics 


On one occasion he found that his wire 
company was overproducing. Its ware- 
houses were fast filling with unsold product. 
At this time we had wire mills all over the 
country and our stock was actively dealt in 
on the exchange. 

One night in Chicago, just before he 
was due to take the train for New York, 
Gates dictated a letter to a stockbroking 
firm in Chicago to sell for his account a 
huge block of the stock of his wire com- 
pany. He signed this letter and handed it 
to me with orders to deliver it in person 
the next morning, at the same time saying 
very earnestly: 

“This matter is strictly under your hat, 
Owen. Say nothing about it to anybody. 
And give me the carbon copy. I do not 
want any copy in the files whatever.” 

I well remember pinning the letter safely 
into my inside vest pocket overnight. I 
handed it to the broker next morning. A 
day or two after Gates got to New York or- 
ders were issued from there closing a large 
number of our mills. The papers were full 
of the sudden and drastic shutdown. Of 
course our stock dropped headlong and, of 
course, Gates made an enormous profit— 
around $1,000,000, I think. 

Wall Street is not inhabited by fools. 
The wise ones knew pretty accurately what 
Gates had done. The affair gave him a 
black name. He received many anonymous 
abusive letters. One of them inclosed a re- 
volver cartridge, with theinformation that a 
companion to it was reserved for his benefit. 

Gates probably reasoned that the stock 
was due to drop anyhow, so why might not 


 . 
oi 


December 


he profit? Facts, not codes, were’ 
But there were things for whi 
righteous indignation. One of 
panies contemplated extending 
This would necessitate buying 
land. When the time came to 
purchase Gates discovered that th 
ship had recently changed and 
was now way up. He smelled 
became evident that one of his el 
ciates had forestalled the com 
bought the land in the name of 
Gates put a private investigator ¢ 
trail in an attempt to fasten the guilt 
the suspected person. A certain 
check was the object of his q 
never discovered it and the ma’ 
for lack of proof. 


A Card Table Code 


Long afterward a banking frie 
said to me without any preface, 
wish Gates had told me when he 
ing for that canceled check in the 
land matter.” 

In as much as no allusions to t 
had ever passed between this frien 
self, I feigned entire ignorance o 
was talking about. 

“Never mind!” he said, laughi 
know all about it! I am very el 
bank on which the check was dr: 
could have procured it for you pe 

At this time it was too late to | 
thing and I never repeated his 
Gates. But at the time of the 
Gates’ indignation knew no boun 
considered the secret land pure 
atrocious breach of honor and 
trust. He and the other associa’ 
the suspected man severely, bu i 
them severed business relations 

I used to think Gates’ standard 
extension of card-table ethics. 
poker, if an opponent foolishly e 
hand an instant, Gates would pr 
peep. If he could deceive an 2a 
into supposing that he held three ac 
he did not, that would be alloy 
in poker, where real and const 
bing is encouraged. 

But he would have given up ¢ai 
ing forever rather than mark a 
cheat in any other way. In busit 
ing he perhaps unconsciously li 
some such rough-and-ready 
Crookedness he detested. 

One time a Gates representative, 
St. Paul on a business mission, 
with the group of men he was ther 
gotiate with. There was one 
these men were overweeningly 2 
learn before settling down to 
They were aware that L. had thisf 
in-his own honest bosom. Choos 
vorable moment, the spokesman 
group shot the question to L.: 

“Ts Smith going to resign?” 

“No,” shot back L. instantly. 

When Smith resigned, two we 
these men proclaimed L.’s pel 
Gates and his friends insisted tha 
a lie to answer falsely when a 
impudent, unwarranted and no 
was a lively exchange of letters d 
fixing of this canon of veracity. 

What is the difference between 
narily successful man and such | 
this? Gates was an object of as mucl 
ful curiosity on the part of men y vorth 
where from $100,000 to $500,000 : 
themselves are to men worth th 
on their backs, some furniture a 
balance of three figures. He ws 
nomenon and incomprehensible 
who ranked rather well in their ow: 
munities. 

Why and how did he go so high’ 
by superior ability alone? Was 
hundred times abler, with his $100,0t 
than a man worth only a plain $1, 
And if so, was Rockefeller, with his 
000,000, ten times abler than Gai 

Of course not, any more than 
and John L. were ten or a hundred ' 
ger than the men they floored, 01 

(Continued on Page 157 


tinued from Page 154) 
wins a $50,000 purse is some 
fleeter than the one he precedes by 
n the track, or than Coolidge and 
‘possessed brains considerably 
an the opposing Democratic 


faa a big man, bigger mentally 
haracter qualities than the ruck of 
aally well-to-do men he. strove 
fe looked it and showed it. His 
8 eyes, his talk were unusual. I 
Edmund Burke who said that 
d not take shelter under an arch- 
n the rain ten minutes and chat 
th a great man not known to you 
discovering in those minutes that 
-asomebody. Gates was that sort 
and took no pains to hide it; but 
1 too many business boners in his 
to pass as infallible. Yet he had 
a few ounces of something that 
2 champion, just as John L. and 
¢ and Man o’ War had. In the 
of the blind the one-eyed man is 


‘successes than any other one ele- 
tates, for instance, was at just the 
ce in the right time when barbed 
given to the world. “But, you will 
dreds of other men jumped ‘into 


‘opportunity. Why did they not 
to great fortune? | _ 
iswer is simple. These men recnie 


-aformula: The big man plus the 
irtunity makes the $100,000,000 
‘The little man plus the big oppor- 
+ the big man plus the little oppor- 
iakes the $1,000,000 success. And 
man with the little opportunity— 
r grocers, druggists, neighborhood 
factory foremen, desk-room bro- 
all that host—make the $10,000 
0 successes. . 

\gantic fortunes of America are 
almost without exception accord- 
formula. Carnegie was Carnegie, 
‘g came the epochal Bessemer 
i big opportunity. John D., big 
; the discovery of petroleum, big 
ity. J. J. Hill and the railroad- 
Northwest came together. Ford 
moment of the automobile ‘coin- 
/ was big enough to see, what lesser 
aries missed, that an apparent 
is really a necessity and that cars 
‘cheap, not dear. Jay Gould and 
tic telegraph were of’one litter. 
ore Vanderbilt was of the great 
oduced by the newly invented 
omotive, but he was just enough 
in most to see the need of through 
trains, through tickets, through 
3 without breaking bulk at junc- 
| through billing, when the route 
t to West was a variously owned 
‘separate and jealous little rail- 
thaps he was the father of con- 
| in all its American phases. 


Ided by Good Helpers 


t thing that keeps a man going 
t until he reaches the top is his 
dreams of himself or what might 
his ambition pattern. Most 
‘thout knowing it, stop trying at a 
int of progress because they have 
what in their subconsciousness is 
‘Some others revise their aims up- 
ney go along. Even Napoleon in 
never dreamed of world dominion. 
‘until the Battle of Arcole showed 
just a little more fierceness would 
‘hen extant human group that he 
r in his heart. 

ld me that in his early days he 
‘Gates often talked over getting 
agreed that when he had ac- 
0,000 he would retire and stop. 
he said, “when I got $100,000 
100,000 was right there for the 
It was too easy to pass up. Then 
| was certain by just going on the 
——”’ And so he was lured from 


ae 


ity has more to do with these 


d-wire business with him.. It was 


ere not naturally large caliber. 
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flower to flower, persisting in spite of his 
wife’s pleas for rest. He was one who re- 
vised his limits as he proceeded. 

One other element of the superfortune is 
that after a man attains a certain height he 
has at command instrumentalities not his 
previously, the most important among 
these being very competent men not before 
in his power to. hire. Instantly his scope is 
widened, and with so much ‘collaboration 
he can, if he is willing to proceed, pass from 
the very wealthy to the No. 1 class. 

I have spoken of. Will. Walker as one such 
helper, a man known in steel circles on both 
sides of the Atlantic. There were many 
others regimented by Gates. One was 
John R. Bennett, who enabled him and his 
associates to win at last in long, tedious and 
costly patent litigation with the Washburn- 
Moen Company, which had acquired the 
original Glidden barbed-wire patents. Ben- 
nett was unbeatable as a patent lawyer. 
Another man Gates developed in the IIli- 
nois Steel Company was J. S. Keefe, his 
railroad expert, a man of extraordinary 
memory for facts. Keefe was the only man 
I ever knew who had the faculty that the 
conjurer, Houdini, developed. He could 
take one glance at a shop window, walk 
away, and give you offhand.a complete in- 
ventory of the contents there displayed. 
Keefe used to read his pile of mail in the 
morning, turn the letters face down, call in 


. his stenographer and dictate answers to all 


without further consultation of the missives 
before him, | 


A Thick Neck and Thrift 


It must not be forgotten that Gates had 
the advantage of employing Judge Elbert 
H. Gary. This was, of course, before Judge 
Gary’s translation to the sphere he now 
adorns. John Lambert and Isaac L. Ell- 
wood were in the humbler days competitors 
of Gates in the wire industry, but all three 
got together ultimately. While these two 
were not in any sense employed by Gates, 
but were his partners, their abilities, knowl- 
edge of the industry, trade connections and 
great wealth made them invaluable. Vari- 
ous other remarkable men might be men- 
tioned as enlisted under the Gates flag, but 
it is not to be wondered at that he climbed 
so high with the coadjutors he had. Allies 
are a vital element in successes such as his. 

Gates earned a reputation as a picker of 
good men because he discovered and pro- 
moted so many, like Walker and Keefe, 
who surprised everybody. But he also 
picked a good many who were sad failures. 
He wasted no time on these. One young 
man of promise he put in the treasurer’s 
office in a minor position to see how he 
would develop, then rather forgot him. The 
treasurer told me one day that B. was a 
fizzle. I gave Gates a memorandum on a 
slip of paper: ‘“‘B. has not made good.” 
Out the slip came to me, along with other 
routine papers, indorsed in blue penciling, 
“Fire him.” I sent theslip to the treasurer, 
B. was dismissed, and that was the end of 
the incident. 

Summary as it was, there was no error 
and no injustice. It represented a full and 
fair trial of some months, and better men 
were waiting hungrily for just such oppor- 
tunities. 

In promoting minor employes Gates had 
an apparent predilection for two things—a 
thick neck and thrift! He watched the 
young men who saved their money;. that 
scored high with him. A large collar size 
weighed also! Don’t ask me why. It did, 
that’s all, but only as giving a young man 
the chance for a tryout. If he did not 
broaden to fit the larger job that was 
handed him on probation, out he went. 

A burly young chap attracted Gates’ 
notice around the office on one occasion. 
He had the large neck and the savings-bank 
account, and in addition a pleasingly mas- 
culine deep voice. A branch managership 
in the West was open just then. Gates 
called the man in and talked seriously to 
him about it, making an engagement for 
him to turn up next day and probably re- 
ceive theappointment. The man turned up. 
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The Blackstone — 
made of black pin 
seal, lined with 
silk. Packed like 
a jewel, in an at- 
tractive gift box. 
Price only $5.00. 


A gift as lasting 
as a rare friendship 


THERE is no better gift for the man you care most 
about than something made by true craftsmen from 
true leather. One that will stand the test of time and 
mellow with age. One that he will use and be proud of 
—not for a day or a month, but for years. 

Amity products are made carefully from only the 
finest leathers brought from the tanneries of the world. 
Each bears the stamp “Amity.” Let this distinguish- 
ing mark be your guide in choosing a gift for him. 

At your favorite store you will find a complete assort- 
ment of Amity products, packed in an attractive Christ- 
mas box. Among them you will find the style to please 
him, at a price that is surprisingly low. Amity 
Leather Products Company, West Bend, Wisconsin. 


if ‘stamped £ M ITY its leather 


A beautiful laced- 
edge pocketbook, a 
gold mounted Key 
Kaddy each 
one an ideal gift 
and reasonably 
priced. 


You can buy these 
Amity gifts encased in 
handsome silk-lined 
gift boxes. 
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THE PURITAN CHOCOLATE CO., Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ei poses 


SS aes 


This solid milk choco- 
late basket filled with 
assorted chocolates 
and marzipan fruits, 
114 lbs. net, sent post- 
paid to any address 
with your name on 
gift card shown above 
—on receipt of $2.00. 
Please see dealer first. 


Miss Eleanor 
Brown of Mon- 
tana has made 
over $6.00 extra in 
a single day. She 
started without 
experience —with 
just the desire for 
some extra money 
regularly to do with 
as she liked. She 
succeeded from 
the first. Socan you. 
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The Perfect Gift! 


URITAN CHOCOLATES are accepted 

as ‘‘ The Perfect Gift’? because the variety 
of wonderful ‘“‘centers”’ is sure to include in 
every box some of the kinds your friends like 
best of all. In addition they have thicker, 
richer, smoother coatings, quite the most 
exquisite any one ever tasted. Every Christ- 
mas package in a Christmas wrapper, and 
with a Christmas card for you to sign. At 
good dealers’ or $1.50 postpaid. Dealers, 
write for merchandising plan. 


: CINCINNATI 


Chocolates 
“THE PERFECT GIFT” 


To learn how 
you may earn it 
in your spare 
time, mail this 
coupon today 


You need no experience to succeed 


9 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ees eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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The Curtis Publishing Company - 
980 Independence Sanare, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please explain to me how your subscription representatives earn up to $1.50 an 


hour extra in spare time. 


Name 


I assume no obligation in making this inquiry. 


Street 


City 
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But he had not put on any better clothes 
or slicked himself up, as any man naturally 


would for such a momentous day. That. ~ 


was enough! Gates sent him away empty- 


handed. 


Perhaps in the enumeration of the élé-” 


ments of great success much weight should 
be given to a man’s being in a congenial 


‘line of work. All the world knows that 


steel is an industry of massive but rough 
and crude materials, with flame-belching 
mills, brawny. workmen stripped to the 
waist, and in no detail delicate and refined. 
But all the world doesn’t know that it is 
also an industry with tremendous financial 
ups and downs, and onein which revolution- 
ary changes of technic may take place, so 
that the administration must be ready to 
junk whole factories full of high-priced 
machinery at any time and replace with 
newer. 

Gates’ mentality was big and blunt, his 
judgment sure in large things, his tastes op- 
posed to the niggling and delicate. In steel 
he found the materials, the methods and the 
men that he liked and was at home with. 

A robustly and wholesomely insensitive 
nature such as his found in the rude and 
hardy steel business the roughness and 
severe jolts that were agreeable stimuli. 
There is a fascination in steel. It has the 
same attraction of mass, of movement and 
of danger that draws men to railroading. A 
Bessemer converter in action is one of the 
noblest sights in any industry. Old work- 
men of twenty and thirty years’ experience 
will stand and watch a Bessemer pour with 
ever-fresh delight. When tons of liquid 
steel are decanted as an old wife empties her 
teakettle, it is indeed a brave spectacle. 

Gates, like all rich men, was importuned 
constantly for money by individuals and in- 
stitutions. I saw all his mail, of course, 
and I was struck by the fact that nobody 
ever wrote him from simple friendliness or 
with a disinterested desire to help him. A 
common type of letter began by saying 
that the writer used to know him when a 
boy, or was a friend of his parents, and had 
been sitting thinking of him and decided to 
write. The rest of the letter was invariably 
a request for a loan or a gift. 


Not an Easy Mark 


His friends, those who were not rich, bor- 
rowed money of him, but when he lent even 
to these there was usually something he 
wanted of them. The loan gave him in- 
fluence with them. He commonly insisted 
on notes—always demand notes. A demand 
note is an excellent club over aman. In his 
will he bequeathed to a number of impecu- 
nious friends their unpaid notes! His son 
Charley’s will made similar bequests. As 
the wills were published at their deaths, 
the impression produced was of a sardonic 
humor, if nothing else. 

He lent a good many men the money to 
buy stock in his companies, taking their 
demand notes in return, with the stock 
itself attached as collateral security. He 
was thus able to encourage thrift without 
taking any risk worth mentioning. 

Among his race-track friends was a tal- 
ented and famous actor who bet a large 
sum ‘fon the nod” with a bookie. The horse 
lost. The actor wrote frantically to Gates 
for a loan wherewith to discharge the debt. 
The actor himself told me the answer he 
got, penciled upon the margin of his own 
letter—‘‘ The bookmaker can afford to wait 
for his money just as well as I can.” 

Once Gates received a collect telegram 
from a particularly nervy casual acquain- 
tance, stranded in a Western town, who 
wanted $500 sent him by wire! Gates was 
so incensed he would not permit the charges 
to be paid on the message. The unlucky 
sender got nothing for his audacity except 
the privilege of adding to the profits of the 
telegraph company. 

No matter what generous impulses a man 


: educated into hard-heartedness | b 


may carry up with him on the rise from 


poverty to riches, he will sooner or 


nal “Give! Give!” of the wo 
compelled to say no thousan 
If he did not he would be strip 
as wealthy as Rockefeller and 
into one. ~ 3 
By and by he forms a habit of 1 
Unless he guards’ himself he will 
truly callous and unfeeling, den 


many a naturally Sint man, — 
Gates was not stingy, but he1 
to charity. A being so able, vi 


understanding weakness and t 
aid. Besides, he had an intense 
to being thought an easy mark. Th 
more to do with his habitual deat 
pleas for money than any other 
think his disposition to chaffer and 
in small matters arose from the eyid 
pectation of those who sought 
something that he would, out § 
dance, pay any price asked with: : 
He preferred to waste his time and 
himself, haggling, to losing the | 
those he dealt with. : 


Gates’ Great ‘Aeniteodl 


There are drawbacks to being ri 
of us think we would cheerfully ; 
those drawbacks, They are 
withstanding. Never to feel su: 
friends are real; never to hear ¢ 
ment or pleasant word of praise ¥ 
thinking, “‘I wonder how much h WwW 
never even to be sure of love; 0 
everywhere, even in your own fa 
machinations aimed at your 
recognize the mask on every count 
around you; to go to bed every mH 
ing you are of the select few mos 
be murdered in sleep—these are s 
the joys of great wealth. * 

I have seen many a poor Salvatior 
man standing in the gutter wh 2 fa 
serenely happy. I never saw one su 
among the rich men Gates knew. 

There were many Gates satellites: 
and not so close, who loudly told I 
told one another—with some ho; 
might later reach Gates’ ears—oj 
boundless fealty to and admiration | 
They would sometimes declare, “Il 
man, damn him!” with all the fe 
Joey Bagstock. } 

He would not have believed 2 
professions, and none as close 
and others could feel actual affect 
Gates. 

But it was possible to do him jus 
give him an exalted place as ag 
Such men should not be 
instances of unfairness such as 
corded; these things bulk small i 
of their accomplishings. 

Men of Gates’ stripe present p 
like the annual rising of the 
drowns some cattle and sweej 
village or two in its overflow, | 
behind it boundless blessings. 
deeds were, to use a word he y was 
picayune compared to the good he 
left behind him railroads, bri¢ 
boats, blast furnaces, mines, cok 
docks, mills, cement works, which } 
ated and set going. They were 
appropriate memorials, outla 
effects of any ethical mistakes h 
his lifetime. ; 

Was he a success, measured | 
standards? No, for he died 
He could and should have lived 
ancestry was distinguished for 
Any man whose goal is money, 4 
trades his life for money, is not a 
judged as he himself would judi 
But if we think of him as one 
line of developers in America, 
factor whose works live after a , 
great success. 


LAIN ID 


every absurd taxes also were levied. 
shich was even more necessary to the 
|an the other articles mentioned, was 
|-hree shillings and threepence a ton 
nal carried coastwise, which at that 
as about 60 per cent of the original 
‘the coal pit. Coal carried either by 
»by inland navigation paid no duty. 
shere coal was naturally cheap it was 
e; where, by reason of distance from 
4\e, it became expensive it was heavily 
From very ancient times there was 
+n windows, which amounted to a tax 
| t, and a tax on hearths, which was 
j;ore obnoxious than the tax on win- 
‘secause the hated taxgatherer must 
he Englishman’s house, which was 


wars with France, which began soon 
44e French Revolution and lasted un- 
| fnal overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, : 
jinprecedented demands on the gov- 
it’s finances. Neither England nor 
her nation had ever before required 
‘eat sums. The younger Pitt, Chan- 
fthe Exchequer, strove in every way 
\ the necessary funds by indirect tax- 
Nearly every article, whether a lux- 
a necessity, was taxed in some way. 
, duties were imposed. Practically 
~cind of legal document was required 
camped. Even newspapers had to be 
1 on stamped paper, and the tax was 
j, that no ordinary person took a news- 
for himself alone, but clubs were 
n. to pass them around as they were 
jy the members. License taxes were 
aerous that the occupations which 
| epursued without obtaining one were 
. he licenses were not simply upon the 
eof some special privilege, but a gen- 
n in those days was almost covered 
tem. He must have a license for the 
that he carried, for the coat of arms 
atch fob, and even for the powder 
hair. 
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Sydney Smith on Taxes 


aey Smith, a famous wit and essayist 
hearly part of the nineteenth century, 
¢ description of the taxes of the day 
tis never been equaled. He said there 


“xes upon every article which enters 
0\e mouth, or covers the back, or is 
c\under the foot—taxes upon every- 
nivhich it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 
elor taste—taxes upon warmth, light 
1) comotion—taxes on everything on 
ind the waters under the earth—on 
hing that comes from abroad or is 
at home. . The schoolboy 
his taxed top, the beardless youth 
eshis taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, 
xedroad; and thedying Englishman, 
g his medicine, which has paid 7 per 
hto a spoon that has paid 15 per cent, 
himself back upon his chintz bed, 
has paid 22 per cent, and expires in 
ns of an apothecary, who has paid a 


it 


Pe 


en of a hundred pounds for the privilege 
bing him to death.” 


cher taxes were largely indirect—that 
tl were such that they could be shifted 
tl ultimate consumer. The result was 
in overish the working classes, diminish 
ns aption, reduce the purchasing power 
| ge portion of the people, and depress 
Si/ss generally. The condition of the 
rl.g classes was pitiful. They were op- 
es 1 by the taxes upon food, heat, light 
d)thing. An illustration of the extremi- 
$| which they were often reduced is 
i in the case of the cotton spinners, 
10 1 1801, worked seventy-four hours a 
out were unable to eat any meat and 
the seeds of weeds with their food, 
as consumed without salt, owing to 
upon that article. 
se taxes had produced the desired 
such a measure as the income tax 
even have received consideration, 
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SS TAXATION BURDEN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


much less adoption. But instead of increas- 
ing the revenue, the returns gradually fell 
off. England was in a life-and-death strug- 
gle. It supported, at an expense enormous 
for that time, a great navy that everywhere 
commanded the seas, and an army that was 
paid and maintained in such a way as to 
make the cost more than that of any of its 
allies, although in numbers it was smaller 
than those of the other great powers. In 
addition to this, it was compelled to sustain 
its faltering allies by large subsidies, paid in 
gold. 

Asa last resort, Pitt proposed the income 
tax. Even under these circumstances it 
would have been impossible for him to ob- 
tain the adoption of the tax if he had not 
promised that it should be merely tempo- 
rary and would be repealed after the war. 


It was established in 1799. The rate was 
low, but it brought-in the necessary funds 
and was an important factor in bringing 
about the downfall of Napoleon. 


Gradual Relief 


The defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo left 
England triumphant on land and mistress 
of thesea, probably the most powerful nation 
in the world at that time. But the people 
were groaning under the taxation neces- 
sary to support these wars and were clamor- 
ing for relief. The income tax was set aside 
and it was expected it would never again be 
imposed except in case of war. A sinking 
fund was created for the extinction of the 
national debt. The burdens imposed upon 
the necessities of life were gradually re- 
moved, the tax on soap and candles was 
repealed, as well as the stamp tax on 
newspapers. 

In 1842 the income tax was again estab- 
lished under the ministry of Sir Robert Peel, 
who, a little later, made himself famous by 
putting through the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
which imposed a duty on wheat and other 
foodstuffs. Great Britain had then definitely 
decided upon a free-trade policy, with a tar- 
iff on imported articles for revenue only; 
and the income tax, together with the cus- 
toms duties, took the place, in part, of taxes 
on commodities and license taxes which had 
been repealed. The income tax has never 
since been abrogated and has become the 
corner stone of the British system. 

The great statesmen of England were not 
unmindful of the economic lessons of his- 
tory. In the past, taxation had been con- 
sidered largely from the selfish standpoint 
of some class or classes. It was now being 
studied more with a view to social welfare, 
and particularly with reference to the con- 
dition of the great body of the people. The 
result of these studies by disinterested per- 
sons demonstrated clearly that the welfare 
of the nation was bound up with the wel- 
fare of the masses, and that the wealth of 
the nation could never be promoted by their 
impoverishment. As these more liberal, en- 
lightened and humane views came to pre- 
vail, Britain led all nations in the science of 
taxation as adapted to its own condition 
and needs. 

More than a century elapsed after the 
Napoleonic Wars before the nation again 
became engaged in so desperate a struggle. 
There were wars, of course. In fact, it 
seems as though England was almost con- 
tinuously engaged in some conflict of greater 
or less importance. With each war the na- 


tional debt increased, and though it was, 


generally lowered in times of peace, in each 
increase prophets of gloom could see the 
future ruin of their country. But with the 
great increase in the debt there had been a 
more than corresponding increase in wealth, 
and the burden was carried easier than it 
was a century before. 

At the time of the breaking out of the 
World War, taxation was comparatively 
light in England—certainly very light com- 
pared with what it is now. The standard 
income tax was only 5% per cent, with very 
moderate supertaxes, or surtaxes, as we call 
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Dollar Pen 


A gift anyone will appreciate 


You could not choose a more pleasing, lasting or practical gift 
of modest cost than the Ingersoll Dollar Pen—the only low- 
cost fountain pen with all the essential features that distinguish 
high-priced pens. 

Its 14 Karat GOLD writing point and Hard IRIDIUM Tip are 
the same as used in every high priced pen. That’s what makes it so 
amazingly durable, and so smooth a writing instrument! 

Other'desirable features include the new ‘“‘stem-winder”’ self filler— 
double average ink capacity and a two-point-bearing clip that holds 
but does not wear the pocket. 

Very HANDSOME, too—with its shapely metal barrel and attrac- 
tive silvery satin finish. 

Buy a dozen Ingersolls and know the joy of having solved your gift 
problems easily and economically—but withal in a most welcome 
manner. 


e ’ 
Three Models to choose from—Men’s, Women’s, Juniors 


—— Designed, manufactured and GUARANTEED by Chas. H. 
; Wi Ingersoll of Dollar Watch Fame—for 42 years half-owner, 
Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., Originator, Maker and Distributor of 75 
million Ingersoll Dollar Watches. 

AT 15,000 DEALERS’: If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will fill your order direct, charges prepaid. Remit ONE 
DOLLAR for each pen ordered and specify models desired. 


7 

NOTICE TO DEALERS: Here is a low-cost fountain pen which you can safely sell and recom- 
mend for value and quality. Order a dozen now at trade price, guaranteed to meet your approval, or 
write us for details of liberal dealer proposition. 


CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 


1012 Astor St. 
31 W. Lake St., Chicago 


830 Market St., San Francisco 
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This year give tools. But | 
besure they are good tools 
— Simonds tools. Look 
for the name Simonds— 
itis your guarantee of the 
finest cutting qualities. 


Pronounced Si-MONDS 


SAWS FILES KNIVES 


STEEL 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Established 1832 


“The Saw Makers” Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 
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Superior on Every Count — 
SMITH & WESSON 


To be good, a revolver must meet the three-fold test of Accuracy— 
Safety—Durability. 
= The Accuracy of Smith & Wesson revolvers is proved by the fact 
that Smith & Wesson holds the world’s records for target shooting at 
both long and short range. 

The Safety of a Smith & Wesson is guaranteed by its special con- 
struction. The cylinder is double locked. A Smith & Wesson cannot 
as fire unless you pull the trigger. 


F The Durability of a Smith & Wesson is assured by the specially hard- 
CS. ened and heat-treated alloy steel of which it is constructed. The Smith 
= e= & Wesson will last for generations. 

Zyl Put a target in your cellar and learn to shoot. We will tell you how 
SF you may quickly become proficient. Write Dept. N1. 
Y Si & W 
= MITH ESSON 
<2 Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
CO) SPRINGFIELD 
x MASSACHUSETTS 
¢ 
@, Western Representative: 
< fi Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
= Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 
Z 
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$2.50 for Each 
Spare Hour 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of New 
Jersey sells automobiles all day. But 
on Saturday afternoons and in the 
evenings, he has many times aver- 
aged $2.50 an hour extra at other 
work. Not bad for spare time, is it? 

That story, in brief, itlusthates 
one of the principal reasons why so 
many keen business men and re- 
fined women do this “other work” 
—act as our spare-time subscrip- 
tion representatives for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentleman. 
But there are other reasons which 
will prove just as attractive to you: 


“‘How do you like the way my subscrip- 

tion orders are coming into you? Yes- 

terday I secured 16 subscriptions. Not 

oS bad considering that I’m selling 

oS automobiles at the same time. The 

two work together splendidly.’’ 

The —Grant DeK. Pritchard 1. 


Curtis e 
Publishing. Just Clip” 


Company 
982 Independence 2h the Coupon 
Square e 
and Mail 
tractive. Send meall the \ Today! 
details. Of course this ree \ 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Your offer sounds 

quest does not obligate me Ny 
in any way. 


You need no previous experi- 
ence to succeed. 


- You do not need one penny of 
capital. 


3. Profits from the very start. 
4. You work just when it suits 
your convenience. 


5. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


at- 


That’s all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of 

the pleasing details—for there is 

no better time to start than 


Name 


Street 8b 


now ! 


City 
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them. The excise taxes were not especially 
burdensome and the cost of living was low. 
The total taxes were not an undue propor- 
tion of the national income and the surplus 
of savings enabled England to make increas- 
ingly large loans and investments abroad. 
London was still the great banker of the 
world, and England’s investments abroad 
were estimated at the gigantic sum of $20,- 
000,000,000. 

The World War completely reversed this 
situation. Unparalleled sums were required 
for its prosecution, but the English states- 
men courageously met the situation. No 
other nation during this war was so heavily 
taxed and none has been so heavily taxed 
since, unless it be Germany under its pres- 
ent program. As a result, the national fi- 
nances are in sound condition and the 
government has been able to put its cur- 
rency on a gold basis. Before the war, the 
national debt of England stood at £707,- 
654,110, which was smaller than it was at 
the close of the Napoleonic Wars. At the 


close of the World War it stood at £7,714,-' 


000,000, but this increase is less in propor- 


tion than that of any of its Allies in the. 


Great War. 


British and American Taxes 


Some of its Allies, like France, imposed 
only light taxation during the war, and are 
now compelled greatly to increase their 
levies. Instead of doing this, England has 
considerably lessened them, and at the same 
time balanced its budget, with the exception 
that there will be a comparatively small def- 
icit for this fiscal year. 

What a tremendous task this has been 
and how manfully the demands have been 
met will be seen when the record is exam- 
ined more in detail. 

There is much complaint about heavy 
taxation in this country, and so far as more 
revenue is collected by the national Gov- 
ernment than is necessary to carry on its 
affairs when economically managed, this 
complaint is justified; but when the situa- 
tion is considered as compared with that of 
England, it must be said that in this coun- 
try we have little conception of what heavy 
taxation means. Our national expenditures 
in the last fiscal year were $3,529,000,000; 
but this includes over $460,000,000 of sink- 
ing funds and receipts from foreign govern- 
ments, all of which must be applied to the 
reduction of the national debt. 

The total expenditures of the British 
Government were £795,777,000, or some- 
thing less than $4,000,000,000, of which 
only £45,000,000 was applied to the sinking 
fund. The national wealth of Great Britain 
is generally estimated at considerably less 
than one-third of that of the United States. 
If, therefore, we were to levy taxes to corre- 
spond with those of Great Britain, we 
would have to raise somewhere from $12,- 
000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 annually, 
which is far more than we raised even in 
war times. 

A practical illustration will best'show the 
difference between the two countries in the 
amount of income tax as paid by an indi- 
vidual. A married man with two children 
in this country, having an income of $5000, 
pays a tax of only $25.50. The tax under 
similar circumstances in England, even as 
reduced by the last budget, would actually 
be from forty to fifty times as much. In the 
case of a married man without children, 
having a net income of $10,000, the tax in 
England would be nearly $2000. In the 
United States it would be $207.50, or only 
about one-ninth of what is paid in England. 
Upon the incomes of greater magnitude 
there is not so much difference. For exam- 
ple, in England the recipient of an income 
in excess of $150,000 finds that the total 
rate runs up to 50 per cent on the excess. 
In the United States he would pay 37 per 
cent surtax and 6 per cent normal tax. Ob- 
serve that in England this is on the excess 
above $150,000. On that part below, the 
American would have a still greater advan- 
tage. 

The highest rate paid in this country is 
reached on incomes in excess of $500,000, 


ak, 


Decembe 1G 


the normal tax being. 6 per cent 
maximum surtax 40 per cent. Th 
doubt, however, that the maximur 
under our revenue law will be g 
duced by the new revenue bill y vhi tc 
being prepared, and it is quite p: ob 
the normal taxes also will’ be:ré 
some extent, so that a staan 
present high surtaxes by the side 
in England does not make a ni 
son of the conditions in the two e 
Though the British income ( 
like that of some other European 
strike every small wage earner, 
taxable incomes the British rate 
times that of the United States; — 
erately large incomes, more than 
on extremely large incomes, 
now stand, considerably larger, 
ous that this system of rates be 
hard upon the man with the small 
income—the clerk, the. teacheam th 
sional man with a moderate practice 
that great class who are requi eal 
measure to keep up appearan 
married and having a family, ende 
educate their children. Indeed, 
see how the payment of such 
upon small incomes may. i 
merely with the pleasures a 
life, but with the. necessities 
proper education of children;. a 
much: complaint. to this effect. 
land. ‘But in England the ul 
tion is not whether these taxes ar 
and proper either as to small 
comes; it is considered absolute 
sary that the government should reac 
after funds of:the smaller taxpa rer 
there are so many of them that its 
be the only way. of raising the ne 
enue. Ae 
Let us see how this comes aha 
first place, the exemptions under 
are much more liberal than those | 
Britain. With us, if a taxpayer is 
$1000 of his income is totally e 
England, if his income is une 
$675 is exempt; if earned, only 37 
a married person who is the head 
ily has $2500 exemption; in Grea’ 
only $1250 of unearned and $1500: 
income. a 
Our More Liberal Exempti 
The allowance for children 
much more liberal in the Unitec 
being $400 for each child under | 
years of age. In England, the alloy 
nominally $180 for each child un 
years of age, or over that age re 
struction in‘any educational esta’ 1) 
but owing to the peculiar way in v 
the computation of the tax is. made, 


duction of 25 per cént up to Pei 00! 
in the United States, while in E 
1624 per cent is deducted, and tha 
to $1000. 
But an even more serious differer 

ists in the rates. Here we begin wi 
normal tax of 2 per cent up to t 
$4000 of income, 4 per cent on f 
$4000, and 6 per cent thereafter. 
mal, or standard, rate in England wa 
duced sixpence in the pound—2. 5 
cent—by the last budget bill and is no 
per cent. There is a reduction on the 
$1125 of taxable income of one-half 
rate, but this serves only to emphasiz! 
meagerness of the allowance to small: 
payers. Imagine the uproar that wou 
created in our country if people hi 
moderate i income over this amount we 
quired to pay about one-fifth of it 
Sam. Even in war times they pa 
fraction of that amount. 
This system of collection of inco: 

is very different from that of t) 
States. By far the greater part of # 
enue is turned into the treasury thror 
lection at. the source. All dividene¢ 
and other incomes subject to the 
hands of some other person, co} 
corporation than the ultimate tax 
(Continued on Page 164) 
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asy to put on! 
Easy to take off 


HERE’S ALL THERE 
BS LOW ee 


Slip the Blue-Boy Fastener through the 
chain—snap it shut (thereby drawing 
up slack and tightening chain)—slip 
locking link over lever bar. It’s done! 


COIR chains are the only devices ever invented that pre- 
vent skidding and allow quick stopping and starting. 


Dreadnaught Tire Chains give you the utmost in 
service and safety—your car has almost tractor solidity 
on the slipperiest roads. 


You get real underwheel protection when you use 
Dreadnaughts. 


Dreadnaught Chains are made for all sizes and types 


of Balloon, Cord and Truck tires. Every 
A simple, trouble-proof fas: Dreadnaught Tire Chain is overweight—each 


tener—that’s the patented 


plop ner Me works wih link is of case-hardened steel with malleable 


And it locks the chain so ; 
securely to the wheel it inner core. The famous Dreadnaught 


sae ak Double Duty Chain for Cords has ‘‘Three 
Cross Chains Always on the Ground.” 


Buy from the 
Cabinet 


THE COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN COMPANY 
General Sales Office: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Plants: Lebanon, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: MCKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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An Account of Stewardship 


Firry years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
collected from the source where they origi- 
nate. Thus, a corporation desiring to make 
a dividend, before making payment to the 
stockholder, deducts the tax due the gov- 
ernment. In other words, the stockholder 
receives his dividend less the income tax and 
is freed from further claim on the dividend. 
But as the tax has been paid at the maxi- 
mum rate, in a great number of cases it 
happens that the taxpayer is thus charged 
with a higher rate than his total income re- 
quires him to pay. 

This system undoubtedly has great ad- 
vantages. Indeed, it is said that when it 
was put in force the amount of the collec- 
tions was doubled. But it also has its 
disadvantages. Obviously, where the tax- 
payer has paid too high a rate he is en- 
titled to a refund, and these cases have 
become so numerous that about 1,500,000 
applications for refund are now being made 
annually. The calculation of these refunds 
is no simple matter. Beside this, the Treas- 
ury is largely dependent on the statement 
of the taxpayer for the facts upon which to 
determine the amount which should be re- 
paid him. This may result in overclaims 
which are difficult to detect. 

We do not have a system of collection at 
the source, but we have what is called in- 
formation at the source, by which corpora- 
tions paying dividends or interest on bonds 
are required to make a statement to the 
Treasury of the amount of these payments 
and to whom they have been made. Also 
all persons who are lessees, mortgagors or 
employers making payment of such items 
as rent, interest and salaries to another 
person in excess of the sum of $1000 are 
required to make a return to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of such 
payments and to whom they were made. 
Probably this acts as a fairly efficient check 
as far as it goes, but it lacks very much of 
being as effective as the British system. 

Whatever may be thought of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the British sys- 
tem, it would be practically impossible to 
put it into effect in this country. Our Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is now far behind 
in its auditing of income taxes, and is mak- 
ing little progress in catching up with the 
annual returns. So great an additional bur- 
den as the English system would entail 
would be simply demoralizing. There are 
doubtless many evasions of the income tax 
in both countries, and this is true, using the 
word ‘‘evasion” as meaning an unlawful 
withholding of the tax and not including a 
mere avoidance of the tax by methods 
which are permitted by law. 


Good Taxgatherers 


It will be observed that in England there 
is a large amount of tax—probably one- 
third—which is not collected at the source, 
and cannot be. Of this it has sometimes 
been estimated that as much as $60,000,000 
to $70,000,000 has been evaded. In this 
country the amount is probably much 
larger, and I would estimate it at nearly 
$100,000,000 annually. Naturally, it will 
be said that we are not doing so good a job 
in collecting our income tax as the English; 
and this is true, but there is a reason for it. 

In England they commenced collecting 
an income tax more than 100 years ago, 
and have had it continuously since 1842. 
With the exception of some short experi- 
ments, we have had it only since 1913. 
The admirable civil-service system of Eng- 
land has developed a corps of trained offi- 
cials which, taking the revenue bureau as a 
whole, is vastly superior to anything we 
have in this country. We have more to 
learn from England in this respect than in 
any other. In England the tenure of these 
officials is permanent. The salaries paid 
seem small compared with those paid in 
this country, but the positions seem to 
carry with them ‘a certain standing un- 
known in this country, which makes them 
attractive to applicants having a good ca- 
pacity, and, even more desirable, causes 
them to remain with the government, as a 
rule, until they are retired. 


is a continual turnover. The inse 
the positions and the fact that 
talented and expert of its employes 
often offered better salaries on the o 
cause frequent resignations. é 
ployes come in, untrained for the 
Often they are ambitious, and des 
make a record by overturning what 
predecessors have done. 2 
There are other respects in w 
would seem that the superiority wa: 
the English system. The Englishm 
sents most vigorously any intrusion 
his private affairs, even by an officia 
government. In our last revenue la 
was a provision permitting the an 
income tax paid by each individu 
made public. This provision of t] 
gave rise to vigorous protest and w: 
terly resented by a large portion 
payers. Secrets are what some news; 
are looking for and the returns were ] 
published. To say that an Englis 
would be horror-stricken by such an 
is to put it mildly. If such a thing: 
happen in’Great Britain, the averag 
zen would consider that the foundati 
the empire were crumbling and t 
would be only a short time until 
munists and Bolshevists would way 
red flag over its ruins. We have su 
the ordeal, but there is strong agitati 
the repeal of this provision. a: 


The Matter of Evasion 


So insistent is an Englishman up 
privilege of privacy of his personal 
that protests by taxpayers have freq 
been made in the English news 
against what would seem to be me 
natural precaution. In cases where r 
were asked evidence was sometim 
quired in addition to the taxpa 
statement before granting the r 
Here, no one would think of maki 
application without presenting with 
proof. »g 

In this country the taxpayer does: 
a rule, worry about a government oi 
going through his books and papers 
ground of privacy, for he knows th 
official disclosing his findings woi 
promptly removed ‘and subjected 
heavy penalty. He does, however, 
object—and rightly—to first one 
and then another taking up his tin 
upsetting the routine of his business 
peated examinations. When the per 
of our revenue force reaches the eff 
of that of England, one examination 
sufficient; but unless that examina 
permitted, evasions become easy in 
cases, and in this respect it is probab 
in many cases we collect the taxei 
completely than is done in England. 

There is also a tax of 2.5 per ¢ 
Britain on corporation profits. This 
very light compared with our tax of J 
cent; but it must be borne in mind” 
this country dividends from corpo 
are exempt from the normal tax, W 
England there is no corresponding: 
sion. In one respect it would seem as 
was the better system. In both co 
there has grown up a method of 
ing the income tax, by the forma 
corporations for investment putes 
trolled by a few persons, which do: 
tribute their profits, and as long ast 
not distributed the stockholders are 
ject to income tax thereon. In this 
the larger tax on the profits lessens 
in revenue. In both countries an 4 
has been made to reach this form 
sion by a special provision. This pr 
has never been enforced in the 
States, and, so far as I can learn, t 
is true in England. Both are losin 
sums by this plan of evasion an 
should find a way to prevent it. 

The taxes on estates of decedent 
far more important part of the? 
revenue in England than in the 
States. Great Britain has been ¢0) 
from estate duties about $300,000, 
nually. We commonly speak of th 


itance taxes, although they are not 
such. Our Federal revenues from 
iree are about $100,000,000 per an- 
id in addition, various states have a 
tax levy aggregating about $80,- 
. The total is considerably less than 
rds of the tax levied by Great Brit- 
we assessed these taxes in the same 
ion to our national wealth, we 
‘eceive from this source more than 
jes what is now being collected by 
e national and state governments. 
2 England collects much the larger 
, the highest rate, 40 per cent, on 
tion of the estate which exceeds 
,000 is the same in both countries. 
atest difference is in the rates on the 
estates. With us, $50,000 is entirely 
from our national tax; in England 
00. Here the Federal tax on an es- 
$100,000 would not exceed $500; in 
Jit would be more than fifteen times 
jount. In England there is also a 
ind succession duty which, in many 
as the effect of considerably increas- 
tax. The amount collected from 
urce is included in the total above 


yuld probably not be correct to say 
‘2 high death duties, as they were 
n England, were enacted for the 
of breaking up the big_ estates. 
\zain, it is not a question of the de- 
ly of these taxes under ordinary cir- 
[ieee. Dire necessity compels the 
‘aent to raise huge sums and it 
yt do without the inheritance taxes, 
re not permitted to be evaded in 
1, as is often done in this country. 
410 one who has been reading the 
i newspapers since the war can fail to 
‘served in their columns, especially 
| the Times, a long list of estates and 
ees which are offered for sale. The 
ition of the income taxes and the 
pad undoubtedly makes it difficult 
unproductive property in England 
ny account for the large number of 
2.es thus put upon the market. 


| Miscellaneous Taxes .- 


«: are, of course, many other taxes 
td largely to the revenue receipts, 
at important of which are the excise 
40m which there was realized for 
-| more than $650,000,000. As by 
hgreater portion of this is derived 
e taxes on spirits and beer, which 
45e more than $500,000,000, these 
sian hardly be called burdensome. 
fae is realized from taxes on enter- 
ts than in this country, and even 
I, are taxed about $8,000,000. The 
+1 or tariff, duties bring in about 
),000, of which tobacco is the larg- 
ine item, returning about $250,000,- 
jom which it is evident that the 
M, duty is heavier in proportion than 
din this country. 
mp what would be considered here 
ariff duty of eight cents a pound, 
Mirns about $50,000,000 a year rev- 
.J0ffee also pays a duty, but com- 
ti ly little is consumed and no large 
ni results. Sugar, as with us, is an 
mnt revenue producer, bringing in 
2}.an $180,000,000, with a duty of 
it} ree-fourths of a cent more than our 
i sugar. 
‘jurse the English tariff applies to 
piitively few articles, and the high 
sich are imposed in this country on 
h| the imported merchandise are un- 
Motor cars under the new duty 
9 per cent, but in England they are 
Téy considered as luxuries. Duties on 
Dh raw and artificial, are levied, and 
X(@ tax on artificial silk. All these 
8 j:re levied on the theory that silk is 
tu. It would be a difficult matter to 
ué> the working girls of America that 
sti kings are a luxury. 
‘ot necessary to mention the other 
pone of them could be called espe- 
Y\irdensome, although some of them 
quite annoying, like our so-called 
} taxes. England retained a large 
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number of taxes of this kind, and many 
nuisance taxes. 

Another matter should be mentioned. In 
this country a high income-tax rate can be, 
and often is, avoided by investment in tax- 
exempt securities. In England there are no 
such investments. The municipal bonds 
issued by the cities in England are not ex- 
empt, and notwithstanding this fact, the 
rates are no higher than those paid in the 
United States on this class of securities. 
The existence of about $14,000,000.000 of 
securities which are exempt under our Con- 
stitution greatly complicates our system, 
and by economists is generally regarded a 
great evil. Whether this is the case or not, 
it causes great difficulty in putting our taxes 
on a fair and equitable basis, and the Eng- 
lish Government may be congratulated 
that it has no such difficulty to meet. 

In one respect Britain seems to have the 
advantage over us, but the advantage is 
more apparent than real. Local taxation 
totals only about $800,000,000 in England, 
or at least that is all it was before the war; 
while with us it was $4,220,000,000 in 1922 
and is constantly increasing. 


John Bull’s Staggering Load 


Much could be said with reference to the 
evil effects of local taxation in this country 
if this article was on the burden of taxes in 
the United States instead of England, as 
these taxes are imposed with little regard 
for economic considerations. The great 
difference in the amount of local taxation 
between this country and England is 
caused by the central government in that 
country taking over many, and some of the 
most expensive, matters which are here 
carried on exclusively by the local authori- 
ties. In a general way it may be said that 
the money spent for local purposes in this 
country is obtained almost entirely by di- 
rect taxes on property, and. these taxes, 
wherever possible, are passed along to the 
ultimate consumer or user by the person 
who pays them. In England much more 
would be paid through the income tax, in- 
heritance tax and other taxes mentioned in 
this article. 

On the whole, the English revenue laws 
seem to have been framed with great skill, 


in an endeavor to meet the abnormal situa- | 


tion in which the country is now placed, 
and apportioning the taxes which must be 
imposed without unfairly or disproportion- 
ately burdening any class, from the poorest 
to the wealthiest. It has no general sales 
tax and prices of the necessities are low for 
these days. Clothing especially is cheap, 
and bread made from American flour is sold 
in London for less than in New York. 

No perfect system can be devised, even 
when the demands for revenue are moder- 
ate, and when so much is necessary as Par- 
liament is now obliged to raise, of necessity 
many inequalities will be found. The effort 
has been not unnecessarily to increase the 
cost of living, and it has been remarkably 
successful in this respect. Because of this, 
the poor and the man with moderate means 
should be thankful. England has always 
been noted for its great financiers and econ- 
omists. The system is a composite expres- 
sion of their views, for, like nearly all 
legislation, it is the product of compro- 
mises. 

How then does England stand today? 
Manufacturing, as a rule, is depressed; 
trade is languishing; unemployment is 
spreading; the balance of trade with for- 
eign nations is adverse. The returns from 
foreign investments are greatly reduced, 
although with some other items not other- 
wise included they may offset this un- 
favorable balance in trade. With these 
conditions prevailing, how does England’s 
taxation burden compare with that of other 
nations which took part in the World War? 
According to the report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the total 
taxation of England amounts to 22.3 per 
cent of the national income, compared with 
20.9 per cent in France, 17 per cent in Bel- 
gium and 11.5 per cent for the United 
States: and our Federal taxes are soon to 
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GENTLEMAN’S 
Leadership 
speaks for itself from the following figures 
which show the total advertising lineage* 
carried in each of the six leading farm pa- 

pers for the month of October: 
Farm Farm Farm Farm Farm 
The COUNTRY Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 
GENTLEMAN No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
65,050 35,644 Zig S2 18,244 19;590 12,398 | 


This evidence of leadership is impressive. 
But the advertiser who wishes to reach 
most effectively the farm dwellers of this 
country will find the following figures of 
even more vital interest. For they deal 
exclusively with products which have 
no other market than the working 
farm itself. 


Farm Farm Farm Farm 
TheCOUNTRY Paper Paper Paper Paper 
GENTLEMAN No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Farm implements and ma- 
chinery ee, . 3,484 2,306 1e250 1,453 872 
Light plants, heating and wa- 
ter systems and equipment .10,590 1,957 1,064 498 914 
Poultry feeds, remedies and 
supplies . : 1,374 346 951 236 
Classified divctesee live- 
stock, poultry Q 1,165 137 47 735 80 


Carrying as it does nearly twice the ad- 
vertising lineage of its nearest rival, and 
showing so impressive a leadership in the 
advertising of products used only on the 
farm, The Country Gentleman is in- 
deed the foremost publication in America 
through which to reach the great farm 
market. 


*All figures are based upon the October issues of the various farm 
papers—the latest checking figures available when this advertise- 
ment was prepared. 


UNITY (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Country Gentleman 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 


Farm 
Paper 
No. 6 


Lines 


1,426 
295 


| tax receipts would grow! 
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be greatly reduced. It is not strange that 
John Bull staggers under the load. 

But what of the future? Is there any 
hope of this burden being lightened? 
Again we must consider conditions to see 
what England needs. 

More than 1,250,000 of its workers are 
out of jobs and unemployment still grows. 
In the Parliamentary debate on the last 
budget, Sir Alfred Mond said there was 
being expended on the unemployment in- 
surance and poor relief £100,000,000— 
$500,000,000—annually. Much of this is 
given under certain restrictions to those of 
the working class who are unemployed, 
and it is not unnaturally called the dole. 
It has been in force for several years and its 
effect is altogether baneful. 

Originally introduced as a mere tempo- 
rary measure, it might have had some ex- 
cuse. It now seems to be firmly fixed as a 
governmental expenditure. It takes away 
from the laborer the incentive to work, 
destroys his ambition, and by practically 
pauperizing him, is so demoralizing that in 
a large number of cases he has no desire to 
work. 

The loss to the nation by this mass of 
idleness is not expressed by the cost of the 
dole and other unemployment relief. Think 
how much wealth might be produced if 
only the larger part of this great army was 
at work! What an improvement it would 
make in trade and business if their purchas- 
ing capacity was restored; how the income- 
Only when the 
idle become once more productive, and this 
great drain on the resources of the nation is 
cut off, can there be any substantial reduc- 
tion in taxation. Yet no political party in 
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England proposes to dispense with t 
The Labor Party wants it, the 
Party has not been able to carry on: 
it, and the Conservatives will not ¢ 
risk of attempting its abrogation, 
It is here that the magnitude of 
that faces the English statesman } 
apparent. It is greater than anyth 
confronts the French legislator, an 
bly equals that imposed by condi 
Germany with its reparations pa: 
for Germany has no great war 4d 
great army and navy to support, a: 
paratively few on its list of unempk 
We are troubled in this country 
surplus of agricultural products fo 
we must find a market abroad. En 
troubled with a surplus i 
products for which it, too, must 
ket abroad. Until English labéily 
duce on a basis that will enable E 
export its manufactures on somet 
least near a prewar basis, unempl 
cannot. be relieved to any great exi 
Is the fault, as is so often char 
the labor unions, whose rules 4 
efficiency and prevent work from 
ried on under a wage scale which 
able England to compete suce 
the markets of the world, or is it 
Here in America we do not know 
offer no suggestions worth consider! 
cannot but suspect, however, that 
ain, as in many other countries of. 
there is hanging over the horizon 
future the dark cloud of socialis 
fears of creating a storm deter its Sti 
from undertaking the only measure 
can bring the British Empire bac 
position as a leader in finance anc 
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|: four essentials of ideal construction to- | a4 
i/are that it be fireproof, have a high | fe 
{lating value, be economical to build and 


of its long experience and its unequaled Mel 
{urces,the United States Gypsum Company 
ideveloped a complete line of building ma- 
lls designed to provide these essentials in full- j 
(neasure. i 


mning with the interior walls, finest results are [ pe 
inable from the use of {1] USG Red Top Plaster | ee | 
Rocklath base. This plaster is the highest grade 
jum, of uniformly great strength and durability, and 
fe resistive to heat, cold and damp. Rocklathis fireproof, 
sth and non- warping, eliminating ordinary lath that 
de and deface good plaster. 
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{2} Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard (to line the basement, 3 
and garage). Pure gypsum cast in sheets,it makes permanent, \ | 


‘fees 


Materials are uniform in quality and avail- 
erywhere. For detailed information, de- 
ive booklets or samples, fill out and mail 
m to United States Gypsum Company, 205 
Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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tight-jointed, non-warping walls and ceilings at low cost. 
. Just nail the Sheetrock to the joists or studding. Decorate 
your walls with {2} Textone, the painter and decorator’s 
wonderful new medium for textured designs in color 
on any base. 
For the exterior, the ideal sheathing is {3} Gyp-Lap. Its 
fireproof, insulating and economical qualities assure com- 
fort and safety. No building paper or felt is needed with it. 
Nailed to the framework, the large units brace the entire 
structure against wind-stresses and strains, while their 
air-celled core of gypsum provides the strongest structural 
insulation known. 


Finally, for a permanent, attractive exterior, you should use 
{4] Oriental Stucco. Scientifically proportioned and ma- 
chine mixed, it needs only the addition of water at the 
job. Oriental Stucco Finish Coat comes in eleven mineral 
colors and white. 
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General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CHECK PRODUCTS YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Send me information about [1] Interior Plastering; {2} Sheet- 
Zeck and Textone; {3} Gyp-Lap Sheathing; [4] Oriental 
tucco. 
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Bid Good Cheer 
Makes cleaning easier 


Use the Old Dutch bright brigade every day through- 
out the year to bring you the comfort and assurance of 
Healthful Cleanliness in the home. a fe 
ti s nothing else like Old Dutch for quick, easy, 

_ perfect cleaning; a natural detergent of distinctive quality 

and character. Contains no hard scratchy grit to scratch 

or mar aluminum or the white enamel of the sink and 

__ bath-tub. It erases dirt—visible as well as invisible, in- 
___ stead of scratching it off. This is important as scratches 
are catch-alls for dirt and impurities, and scratched sur- 
faces are harder to keep clean. 3 


Use Old Dutch every day, everywhere—it doesn’t 
_ harm the hands. The most efficient and economical way 
to secure Healthful Cleanliness. 
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uofellows 
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the World Over 
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Reg. Trade Mark U.S. Pat. Office 


‘Buying This Classic Pen With the 25-Year “Point 
‘Results in a Full Life-Membership 


Imitations Can’t Make a Man a Real Member 


AST is East and West is West, but 

whether they meet in the Arcticsor 
the Tropics, this black-tipped lacquer- 
red pen is the point of contact and 
mutual respect among Parker Duofold 
owners of all nationalities. 


It is impossible for one who does not 
own the Parker Duofold Pen to share 
the understanding that exists among 
these Parker Duofold owners. It is im- 
possible for him to feel their honest 
pride and happy contentment in seeing 
their judgment confirmed by hosts of 
other successful men and brilliant 
women. 


We do not mean to imply that the 
Parker Duofold is the reason for their 
success or brilliance, although it helps. 
But the faculty of keen perception that 


Duofold Jr. $5 
Intermediate size 


With The 
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made them succeed, also governed 


their choice of the Parker Duofold. 


They are quick to detect impostor 
pens that masquerade in the Parker 
Duofold color. And they regret to see 
good people deceived into buying them. 


Only by self-experience with the 
Parker Duofold’s Hand-size Grip, 
Over-size Ink Capacity, Free-Swing- 
ing Balance, and Soft-writing 25-year 
point can you know the bond that ex- 
ists among the Duofellows. 

Owning a Parker Duofold makes 
you a life member —its shapely, color- 
ful barrel is the counter-sign. 

Good pen counters wouldn’t be 
without it. Step in today and choose 
your point—Extra-Fine, Fine, Medium, 


Broad, Stub, or Oblique. 
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The Child Seemed Anchored to His Shoulder as if He Had Put Down Suckers Like a Mollusk. 


F)MAS STRAYTON was a native-born Cornishman. Bringing his wife with 
a, he emigrated to the United States in 1848, started in as an ore miner in 
tthern New Jersey and did so well that the gold rush of the following years 
1; him unmoved. When a child was born to the couple, he insisted that it be 
‘Tquay in honor of the only holiday its parents had ever enjoyed. His wife 
eee calling her son after a locality, not even a place mentioned in the Bible; 
her short, ruling her out without argument. Torquay was to be the name. 

€ years later Thomas Strayton was blown from the rut of daily routine by a 
ii xplosion as sudden and effective as an unexpected blast in the mine. His wife 
Wy to live with another man. She did not ask for a divorce, nor had words 
tween herself and her husband foreshadowing her desertion. Taking a leaf out 
Ha book, she had ruled him out without argument. One day she was looking 


‘ome and their boy; the next she was gone. 

dlosion shook something inside his powerful frame to pieces. He could easily 
en the other man’s neck, and undoubtedly would have done so had he been 
‘lover and less of an individualist. To him, each man was a tower and every 
ness was to keep his tower standing. All he could think of was himself; that 
nned, reeling, and that his only hope of avoiding a crash was to stagger along 
uld get his innards to working again. Air was what he wanted more than 
lse—a new air that he could breathe. In the face of that need, revenge 
nto insignificance, becoming just one of the many things which could not help 
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Both of Them—Man and Boy— Were Unkempt, Filthy, Unappealing 


to set him upright again on his foundations. He took his savings from the bank in two 
one-thousand-dollar bills and started southward on foot, carrying his son. 

There is only one person living who remembers when he first arrived in what was then 
known as West Jersey; Benn Furness, the ninety-year-old blacksmith of Lower Hopetown, 
is not the sole surviving eyewitness of that event, but he is the only one on whom it made 
a lasting impression. To hear him tell about it, however, is like listening to ghost 
stories or tales of the mythical Jersey monster. Instead of giving a clear-cut idea of 
Thomas Strayton in the prime of his manhood, Benn paints a picture of an apparition 
stalking through the countryside, frightening women and horses. Nor has Benn’s mind 
ever been able to bring itself to accept a link between this phantom and the master of 
the Pine Tree Glassworks, even though it knows the link exists. 

It could not be any other way, for seeing a man as he is, always makes it hard to 
remember him as he was, especially if he has climbed in the meantime from the foot of 
a ladder to its topmost rung. Even back in 1900, a good many years, much money and a 
lot of power had stepped between two legends—the legend of Old Man Strayton, founder 
of the Pine Tree Glassworks, and the legend of that other Strayton, seen now only 
mistily through Benn’s faded eyes, looming on many a sky line with his three-year-old 
son perched like a steeple on his shoulder. 

It is easy to realize why Strayton, the wanderer, lingered in the region around 
Hopetown, for it is a district richer in byways than any other equal portion of the globe. 
To this day no map has ever been drafted showing the amazing network of roads laid 
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like a spider’s web on that portion of New Jersey which 
lies west of a plumb line dropped from Trenton to Cape 
May. For aman set on walking away from towns, thirsty 
for solitudes, and glad of the gritty hold of hard sand 
under his feet, it was an ideal locality. 

The calendar sets one date for our birth, but memory 
chooses quite another. Thus it happened that life for Tor- 
quay Strayton, already three years and two months old, 
began as an endless pilgrimage on a hundred hidden roads. 
As long as he lived he was to recognize as if by instinct 
every dip, every rise, every long hot stretch and every 
sheltering barn within a radius of twenty miles of Hope- 
town. He was never to drive a buggy along any roadway, 
however grass-grown and obscure, without instantly con- 
necting its vistas with the beginning of all things. 

Most babies come up out of nothing into nurseries or 
kitchens or walled gardens, but for all these he substituted 
a web of lonely roads. No height was ever to seem greater 
to him or more perilous than his father’s shoulder under 
sweeping boughs; no support, on the 
other hand, was ever to give him more 
confidence than his father’s shaggy head 
and beard, both ready to hand in moments 
of danger. Hardship did not come to him 
in carefully graduated doses. Hours of 
sun, drenchings of rain, pangs of hunger 
and thirst were his baptism, poured all of 
a sudden as from a bucket. 

To the day of his death he could not 
look from the Salem Pike across the Bar- 
rens, mile after mile of somber woods 
stretching away like a fallen black cloud 
to meet a low horizon, without feeling a 
strange puckering of the muscles of his 
stomach. Through those woods ran the 
treacherous and endless Buckhorn road, 
direct and tortuous as a corkscrew is 
direct and tortuous. His father had 
plunged into it with the sun low at his 
back and come out only at dawn, after 
the most desperately wearying and hun- 
gry night Torquay was ever to know. 

Dozens of side roads had 
fooled them, promising a near- 
by dwelling and delivering only 
wilderness. But at gray morn- 
ing they had broken out from 
the woods squarely in front of 
the brick house at Babylon. It 
was a huge building, three sto- 
ries high, with solid white shut- 
ters and a slate roof. It was 
lonely even at that time, but 
not half so lonely as it is now, 
stranded by itself miles away 
from anywhere, and gone to 
rack and ruin. 

A woman came to the side 
door at Thomas Strayton’s 
knock. She was fully dressed, 
although the sun had not yet 
risen, and behind her.was a 
table already set with steam- 
ing dishes. To all practical 
purposes, this was the first of 
all women to Torquay. Of 
course, he had seen and been 
petted by many others, includ- 
ing his mother, but none of them persisted as a live person. 
In his mind women began with the mistress of the great 
house at Babylon, perhaps because of the amazement in her 
eyes, perhaps because he could remember what was said. 

No wonder she stared. What she saw was a great hairy 
man dressed in coarse tweeds which had the effect of add- 
ing to his bulk. Brambles had unraveled his clothes in 
spots and they were splashed above the tops of his boots 
with the black mud of the Barrens bogs. The back of his 
right hand and its wrist were bleeding from being held up 
to ward off branches from hitting the child, who seemed 
anchored to his shoulder as if he had put down suckers like 
a mollusk. Both of them—man and boy—were unkempt, 
filthy, unappealing. 

Torquay was dressed in a tight-fitting jersey, blue flannel 
pants and a knitted woolen cap, thickly rolled at the bot- 
tom and rising to a sharp peak. His face was badly 
scratched and there was a drooping look about his eyes 
and the corners of his mouth which told of exhaustion and 
hunger. 

He was looking unusually small that morning, but what 
surprised the woman most of all was that the man ap- 
peared unaware of the child on his shoulder. He did not 
raise a hand to hold him there; he stood and talked as if 
he were alone. 

“Can I pay for food?”’ he asked. 

“Not here,” the woman answered promptly, “but you 
can have all you want to eat without paying.” 

She flushed as if the first words to come from the man’s 
mouth had made them enemies. 


“T'll take no food unless I can pay,”’ he muttered, and 
turned away so abruptly that only long practice saved 
Torquay from a fall. 

“Starve then,” cried the woman; ‘but you’ll give me 
that child to feed before you go.” 

She sprang forward, seized the boy and snatched him 
from his perch, but not from a quick handhold in his 
father’s hair and beard. She pulled; the child held fast. 
Strayton braced himself. Without deigning to lift his hands 
or so much as bending his head, though the pain made 
water trickle from the corners of his eyes, he took a step, 
dragging the woman with him. But pity for the man was 
far from her heart. She held on until quite suddenly Tor- 
quay relaxed his fingers. She gath- 
ered him in her arms and started 
back toward the open door. Before 
she reached it he was sound asleep. we 
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He Would Make His Way Far Into the Bows, Settle 
Himself on a Heaped Coil of Rope and Stare at the 
Limitless Uneven Sea 


Torquay’s next recollection was of being fed hot milk 
from a spoon; then came real food in tantalizing morsels, 
and after that a wash in a great wooden bucket of warm 
water. The ignominy of this last proceeding was increased 
by the presence of several persons he had not yet seen. The 
farmer and his two helpers were men; that was all right. 
But there was another woman, and quite half a dozen 
children, one of them a girl smaller than himself. For- 
tunately, all these people seemed exclusively interested in 
his father, who stood as still as a tree outside the open door. 
Even so, Torquay was not content or passive. He spit on 
the dress of the woman who was scrubbing him. She pre- 
tended not to notice. She was listening to what her 
husband was saying to Strayton. 

“Why don’t you come in and eat? The roads’ll wait.” 

There was a long pause. 

“He said he wouldn’t eat unless he could pay,” ex- 
plained the woman when she realized Strayton did not 
mean to answer; then her lips set in a straight line as she 
held Torquay’s face away from her and went to work on 
his ears. 

The farmer turned and gave her a troubled look. 


December 


“Perhaps it’s a religion or a bet, mother, t 
him like that. Besides, we know he ain’t righ 
the way he does without going anywhere,” 

“Do as you want,” she answered. 

“He sure ought to eat.” 

“Do as you want, I say.” 

“Come on in,” said the farmer, turning towar¢ 
“A quarter will pay for all you can stow away, 

“A quarter apiece,”’ said Strayton as he entey 
the table and began to eat slowly, then voraciou 

The other woman served him, filling and refillj 
with boiled coffee, placing dish after dish beside 
and cutting great slices of bread from a homer 
The farmer tried to 
talk, but he paid 
slightest attention 
tions, direct or ind 
the time he had fi 
meal Torquay was 
reluctantly dressec 
woman in his goile 

“They ought tobe 
boiled,” she murmu 

“What's that , 
mother?” 

“The boy’s clot 
ought to be bo: 
scrubbed.” 

Strayton arose, p) 
hand into his trous 
and felt around fo 
then he rememberec 
no money left excey 
one-thousand-dollar 
weather-beaten chee 
a deep red. 

“T haven’t any ck 
muttered. 

“Now that’s int 
said the farmer, 
flashing across his { 
was you made all 
about paying.” — 

“All right,” repli 
ton, laying one 
notes on the ae 
out of that.” Hi 
ward the door. “ 
Torque.” 

The farmer 
widening eyes at 
dollar bill. Heh 
of such a thing t 
less seen one. Per 
a hoax, but wha 
real? 

He thought in 
ously of the two f 
at his side, and of W 


charge. He sna 
note, ran after 
thrust it in his p 


“Hold him!”’ cried the woman, appearin; 
Then she called to Strayton, “Will you I 
with us?” ¥ 

“Tell her, Torque,’”” commanded Strayton 

Torquay turned in the farmer’s grasp and st 
at the woman standing in the doorway w. 
dren grouped around her, the smallest girl cl 
skirts, and peering out. a 

“Go to hell,’’ he called in a shrill voice. 

The words had some magic power. The 
him at*once. The faces of the woman and 
took on expressions of horror, As a group, the, 
freeze. Only from the depths of the kitchen ¢ 
guffaws, the farm hands—men—laughing @ a 
said. He turned and ran to his father. The 
they were off along the Shiloh road. a 

From the distance behind them came the 
voice—a small sound, but quite clear, as i 
wings—‘‘ You’re a bad man, an evil man. You 
your child to the devil.” 

His father walked faster than usual, thro 
hands from time to time in jerky gestures 
to himself. The sun rose blindingly in front 01 
quay blinked and then gave it stare for stare 
looked, the less he saw. Presently black ball 
coming out of the sun or out of his eyes, he cov 
which. They would rise from nowhere, arch, and 
across the sky. He shut his eyes tightly, b at 
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- balloons, springing up, falling, fading away with- 
ing able to see where any of them went. He de- 
yer to stare at the sun again. 

-her continued to mutter. The sun grew hot; but 
2 it got out of the way. He opened his eyes and 
‘k of the world about him. On the right was a bit 
fence, overhung by a tree laden with early apples. 
j by their red cheeks, and still hungry, he pulled 
r’s hair, steering him to the side of the road. But 
>t allowed to pick the fruit; instead, he was placed 
yack to the tree on the top rail of the fence. Owing 
filled gully which ran along beside it, he and his 
we to face, became of equal height. 

e of the coveted apples, Torquay was fascinated. 
at moment his father had been a familiar but in- 
slur, an ever-present background; now he was 
ened, solidified. His face took on form and de- 
scame as clearly defined as a map, something that 
‘remembered from day to day and from year to 
rquay saw a high but corrugated forehead, bushy 
sbrows over blue eyes, closely set ears with hair 
‘ound them, a nose like a hog-backed mountain; 
lips and a wiry curling beard which he remem- 
3rough to the touch. He saw all these things for 
time, and that clouds were passing over them, 
hem appear active. His father was angry. 

iC have nothing to do with a woman, Torque. 
ar what I’ve teached you; take them as they 
yas you go. One here, one there, and tell the lot 
ell. Women? Look now! Watch!” 

y regarded him with solemn eyes, very much in- 
He watched him scuff windfalls out of the grass 
‘oot, pick out the largest, rub them bright on his 
4 set them in a row on the rail. 

»be women, see? And this is how you find out 
7 be like inside.”’ 

k up an apple and broke it in half; it was black 
e, He picked out another and it crushed in his 
‘mere shell around a mass of rotten pulp. So 
rdand a fourth. He caught up another. Placing 


it on the rail, he struck it a tremendous downward blow 
with his fist. The apple was shattered into glittering bits 
of white clear flesh, its juices making a dark stain on the 
dry gray wood. The other apples bounced into the air and 
rolled off. 

“There!’’ he cried, the blood rushing to his face. ‘That 
was a good one, but it’s too late. You never can tell till 
you’ve busted ’em, mashed ’em up into little pieces. You 
heard her, Torque, the woman back there. She called me a 
bad man, an evil man. She said I’d sold you to the devil. 
But never forget what I’m telling you. You don’t have to 
mash a man to find out if he’s rotten inside.” 


II 


HEY traveled far that long morning. They passed 

through Hopetown and out along the Buckshutem road 
to a place where fifty men were taking out silica for the 
Damon Glassworks. Here was work closely allied to 
Strayton’s traditions. It was the simplest form of all min- 
ing, and watching it made his lip curl in scorn; but it was 
mining. Loam had been stripped away to a depth of ten 
feet, exposing the banks of broken white sand. Smooth 
sand from the seashore or the desert, varnished hard by 
wind or water, would not melt; he knew enough for that. 
Glass sand, made up of tiny triangular crystals that melted 
at the sharp points first, had to be mined. 

He stood for an hour watching the primitive operation, 
discovering flaws, clumsy waste and sheer laziness. His 
hands began to itch. He despised the job and the men who 
were handling it, but he could not tear himself away. 
Torquay gréw drowsy; his head would bob forward and 
then come up with a violent jerk which almost sent him 
over backward. He was in agony, but he would not com- 
plain. He wished his father would start on and give him 
something to do to keep himself awake. 

A man, the contractor, shouted up at Strayton from the 
bottom of the pit. He asked him if he would rather be a 
nurse than work. A moment later Torquay found himself 
seated on his father’s coat, folded and laid on a flat stump 
at the edge of the excavation. Immediately he went to 
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sleep, his hands folded in his lap, his shoulders hunched and 
his head fallen forward. When he awoke, the afternoon was 
almost gone. He sat erect, watching his father do the work 
of three men. When the time came to knock off, the con- 
tractor climbed up to the stump behind his father. 

“‘Aren’t you afraid, leaving him like that at the edge of 
the hole?” 

“He won’t fall.” 

“Why didn’t you set him comfortable under a tree?” 

“He don’t like to be comfortable.” 

“Perhaps you're right, at that,’’ said the contractor, 
staring at Torquay and answering some thought of his 
own. ‘‘ Well, you’ve only been here half a day, but I won’t 
deny you done two men’s work. Here’s a dollar.” 

Strayton took the money, but said nothing. 

“Will you be back in the morning? I can give you a 
steady job at a dollar a day.” 

“Two dollars.” 

“T done wrong to treat you right. I ought to of handed 
you fifty cents, the regular price.” 

Strayton had put on his coat; he swung Torquay to his 
shoulder. 

“Two dollars,” he repeated, and started off. 

“All right,’’ called the contractor angrily. 
o’clock sharp.” 

In giving in on the matter of wages, the man thought he 
was doing himself a service; but within six months he was 
to sell out his contract with the Damon Glassworks to 
Thomas Strayton for a bonus of a thousand dollars. 
Within a year he was to discover that Thomas had bought 
an option on every known sand pit around Hopetown and 
on two or three others whose existence nobody else had 
guessed. Within five years he who had once employed what 
he took for a roving half-wit at two dollars a day was to 
apply for a job as foreman of a gang at work on the founda- 
tions of Thomas Strayton’s Pine Tree Glassworks. 

This rival of the Damon plant was born in such humble 
form that it aroused more ridicule than interest. Just as 
Thomas had wasted no money on borings to locate his 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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As the Horses Drew Away, He Heard Her Calling Loudly, “Oh, Look! He’s the One! He’s the Little Boy That Said That to Mother!”’ 
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HE rise of Hugo Stinnes was perhaps the 
[most amazing business story of modern 

times. Beginning as a coal merchant in 
the Ruhr, he became a Bismarck of industry 
whose name was synonymous with huge con- 
solidation. In 1921, when I had my first in- 
terview with him at Berlin, he was nearing the 
peak of his power. He sat on sixty boards of 
directors and was interested in exactly 1535 
exploitations. More than 700,000 workers were 
employed in the enterprises that he controlled 
or touched in some way. The bulk of his for- 
tune, estimated at $100,000,000, had been 
amassed within the space of three years. For 
him German national defeat had spelled per- 
sonal and financial victory. He was the in- 
flation king. 

In 1922, on the occasion of my second talk 
with him, he had widened his field. Among 
other things, he had undertaken part of the 
reconstruction of devastated France—on a 
profitable basis, you may be sure—and a great 
government was his partner. His house flag 
flew throughout the seven seas. North and 
South America, Turkey, Russia, the Near East 
and the Orient had been geared to his expand- 
ing will. Nothing escaped a vision that was 
frankly imperial or got by an ambition as rest- 
less as it was ruthless. He had become, in 
short, a money-armored Juggernaut. Few dis- 
puted his way or his sway. 

Even the great German banks, which for 
years had dominated Teutonic industry, de- 
ferred to him. He was more useful to them in 
those days of hectic finance than they to him. 
Just as Hindenburg emerged from the war with 
the legendary glamour of a modern Siegfried, 
so did Stinnes stand as a sort of twentieth- 
century colossus astride the European com- 
mercial world. 

Today that vast empire of companies, fleets, 
docks, publishing houses, newspapers, mines, 
banks, mills, forests and hotels—never did such 
a heterogeneous mass of properties assemble 
under a single authority—is dismembered. A 
year after Stinnes’ death at fifty-four, the craft 
that had so successfully ridden the troubled 
waters of inflation showed the first distress 
signals. Had the remarkable man who built 
and guided it from the start remained at the 
wheel, it might possibly have made port. Un- 
doubtedly he would have adapted himself to 
the altered conditions that developed with a 
readjusted Germany. But he was gone, having paid with 
his life for the privilege of a fleeting overlordship. His 
sons, who embodied his hopes for the future and upon 
whom lay his dying injunction for unity, quarreled. 


Three Fundamental Weaknesses 


AMILY dissension, incapacity and lack of judgment 

were only some of the factors contributory to the col- 
lapse. The late wizard’s error lay in three fundamental 
things. One was that the Stinnes Privat Konzern, as 
his immense enterprise was called, had been hastily as- 
sembled while the inflation going was good. It was, in 
the main, a string of disconnected undertakings, most 
of them, therefore, not organically related. He bought 
incessantly, for he was the world’s champion bargain 
hunter. 

His one compelling idea was to acquire and to con- 
trol. He died before he could assimilate or codrdinate his 
undigested holdings. Happily for the general structure of 
German credit, what he purchased was good. His fore- 
sight has enabled the liquidators to pay the creditors 
dollar for dollar and averted bankruptcy that would have 
caused a full-fledged panic. 

The second was that, unlike the elder John D. Rocke- 
feller and Andrew Carnegie, who built up efficient organi- 
zations with trained and trusted associates, he went it 
alone. They could, and did, retire with the knowledge 
that the corporations they had launched would endure. 
Not so with Stinnes. His was the obsession that personal 
supervision and arbitrary individual rule constituted the 
divine prerogatives of the trust maker. He looked to the 
time, perhaps, when his boys would carry on, but death 
overtook him in his prime. Without his expert pilotage 
his business craft wabbled and went on the rocks. 

Third, and equally important, was the fact that the 
chronic organizer throve on a battered mark. It meant 
that he got real assets for practically nothing. Deflation 
found him lacking the funds with which to exploit and to 
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expand. This situation became more 
acute for the inheritors of his power. 
In other words, the business, with its 
endless ramifications, which became 
complications, could not stand up 
against the inexorable decree written 
in a stabilized money. Just as pros- 
perity is the uncompromising antidote 
for radicalism, so is fiscal normalcy 
the foe of manipulation. 

Finally, the Napoleons always get 
theirs, whether in actual war or blood- 
less battles of peace. It is part of the 
larger irony of the debacle that the 
banks, which the mighty Hugo used 
and outwitted in his life, came to the 
rescue of his affairs once they were 
plunged into confusion. It was 
through them that the frenzied morn- 
ing after was made into an orderly 
day of gradual liquidation—the big- 
gest personal wind-up perhaps that contemporary busi- 
ness has known—and which will probably net a salvage of 
less than $1,000,000 for the family. To this comparative 
trifle had shrunk the great industrial project, which was 
the wonder and the amazement of its time, and likewise 
the symbol and instrument of an almost unparalleled com- 
mercial daring. 

The story of the fall of the house of Stinnes is full mate 
in dramatic detail to the romance of its sensational and 
spectacular rise. What follows was gained at first hand 
from the principal actors in the events that followed so 
fast, once the tremendous disintegration began. The world 
believes that the causes I have outlined were responsible, 
and in the main they were. But behind them was another 
reason which will be set forth in this article for the first 
time. It supplies the keynote of the smash and it ties up 
the tragedy with the final moments of the man whose last 
thought was for the perpetuation of his business. ~ 


Dr. H. Schacht, President of the German Reichs: 
bank, Who Supervised the Stinnes Liquidation 
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and his methods. Hugo Stinnes was 
most remarkable individuals I haye 
and this means that he held his oy 
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interlocking production. 
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Up to 1914.his fortune had 
from coal. He was regarded as the: 
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literally carried coals to Newcastle, f 
the black diamond in England. Had 
to coal, there would be no occasion to 
this tale of rise and fall. 2 
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represented 
summation of 
cal trust idea 
ceeded. He. 
about consolid 
so much by 
operation 0: 
stock control, as through a wizardry of personal 
tion, which was his peculiar heritage. Here as 
throughout the continuous transactions which m) 
crowded life—it later proved to be the Achilles’ 
scheme of things—he lacked adequate financing, 
financing of the stable sort. Like the late EH. H. 
he performed miracles with credit, which was 1 
him until the stabilization of German currency. | 
There is no need of going into an elaborate ex] 
of the vast Stinnes structure, save to say that it 1 
posed of two major sections. One was the Stinn! 
Konzern, which was his personal achievement a) 
sented his ideal of one-man power. Hot on the 
Luxembourg Mining and Smelting Company cal 
cession of undertakings that included trade and 
companies—he built 250,000 tons himself—pub 
enterprises, oil and lignite companies, mires, mot! 
ical and. cellulose factories, banks, insurance | 


sure studios, publishing houses, newspapers and 
xy ranged from Scandinavia to Central Europe. 
Jamburg with Buenos Aires and Shanghai. 
sedley of disconnected interests lay one reason 
ration, once the genius that manipulated its 
sed from the scene. Stinnes and his concerns 
Japsburg and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Emperor Franz Josef ruled an association of 
ing in race, tradition, temperament, and even 
,all joined by an imperial bond, so did Stinnes 
conglomeration of properties that had little 
hone another. Once the crack came there was 
verywhere. 
; that in the Privat Konzern you uncover the 
s for the crisis which overthrew the whole 
jce. Its component parts had been acquired 
s of inflation by purchases dictated chiefly by 
instinct and not by economic necessity. What- 
rsonal resources of Hugo Stinnes, they could 
en sufficient to finance such a varied and pro- 
digious expan- 
sion. No ap- 
peal was or 
could be made 
to the public. 
Here is where 
the beneficent 
side of one- 
man control 
came in, be- 
cause the 
average per- 
son was never 
an accessory 
to or a victim 
of its ambi- 
tion. Thre 
shares of all 


were in the 
coffers of the 
Konzern. 
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mained the 
profits and 
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by merging his German Lux- 
embourg Mining and Smelting 
Company with the Gelsen- 
kircher Mining Company into 
the Rhein-Elbe Union, and 
then welding this with Siemens 
& Halske and Siemens & 
Schuckert, two of the largest 
German electrical concerns. 
When the crisis came, the Ger- 
man Luxembourg unit, which 
was all that Stinnes actually 
controlled in the whole vast or- 
ganization, was sold and the 
rest of the consolidation went 
its way. It showed the value 
of having organically related 
enterprises in a monster trust 
conception. Had Stinnes ob- 
served this rule in his Privat 
Konzern it would hardly have 
fallen. 

To round out the picture of 
the Stinnes structure before the 
crash, the methods of the man 
behind the gigantic framework 
must be disclosed. I have al- 
ready intimated that individu- 
alism was his fetish and the 
dynastic idea a ruling passion. 
Thatiswhy he pinned hisfuture 
to hissons. He once said, “I will have no partners. They 
need constant watching.”’ In consequence he had no con- 
fidants save his wife and boys. The latter were too young 
to count when he was at the height of his empire making. 

The one-man nature of his enterprise constituted both 
its strength and its weakness. Its power lay in the compel- 
ling personality and genius for control that swayed men 
and affairs. Stinnes aroused something of the awe not un- 
mixed with fear that the late J. Pierpont Morgan laid upon 
people. 

The weakness of his institution grew out of the inevi- 
table fallibility of the human being. Until he stood on the 
brink, he never reckoned with death. Possibly he regarded 
that grim intrusion as something he could sweep aside as he 
did individuals and opposition. Once he ceased to exist, 
there were no seasoned associates to take up the heavy 
burdens that he laid down. Just how his sons fulfilled their 
obligations you shall presently see. 

It was in his financing that the particular genius of 
Stinnes shone. He capitalized inflation to the very last 
degree. I recall that when I once asked him if he were 
responsible for the German inflation he replied, “‘No, but 
I find it useful.”” When I spoke to Hugo Stinnes, Jr., last 
summer about his father’s use of depreciated currency, his 
answer was: ‘‘ My father realized that the mark was use- 
less when other Germans believed it had value.” 
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Hugo Stinnes, Jr., One of the Principal Figures 
in the Collapse 
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Stinnes owed his rise to the 
fact that he acquired real values 
with worthless money and by 
employing his vast credit re- 
sources to the limit. He was 
always miles ahead of the other 
fellow. His formula can be ex- 
pressed in a few words: When 
he wanted to buy he used the 
depreciated mark, which means 
that his obligations almost 
liquidated themselves auto- 
matically in a constantly fall- 
ing exchange. He got some- 
thing fornothing. On the other 
hand, when he wanted to con- 
serve money he converted his 
marks into pounds and dollars. 
Moreover, he always borrowed 
in marks. Here is the system 
in a nutshell. 

Thus he created a money 
trust all his own, and it was 
potent for his peculiar ends so 
long as German money was on 
the toboggan. Once it halted 
and hardened, the carnival of 
acquisition was over. The net 
result was that although he 
secured endless participations 
in the form of shares which had 
cost a song, none of the enterprises—and most of them were 
sound—was properly financed. You can see the devasta- 
tion that was wrought once inflation came to an end. 


The Key to the Smash 


O MUCH for the prelude, which brings us to the direct 

cause of the collapse. Hugo Stinnes died on April 10, 
1924. Like the founder of the Rothschilds, he called his 
family to his bedside and gave them some sound advice. 
Among other things he said: 

“Never burden yourself with debts. If you find yourself 
pressed for ready money, sell. If the emergency continues, 
keep on selling. Dispose of the control of the Berlin 
Handelbank first. 

“You cannot succeed if you are not united. Quarrels 
and dissensions are always costly. Your inheritance can 
only endure if you are united. If any difference arises, let 
your mother be the sole judge and final arbiter.” 

Had this injunction been heeded, the great edifice that 
he reared might not have collapsed. The exact reverse 
happened, and in it lay the undoing of the Stinnes for- 
tunes. 

Stinnes did more on his deathbed than leave a benedic- 
tion for unity and caution. He caused to be executed a 
document which supplied the real key to the smash. So 
far as I have been 
able to discover, 
its existence has 
hitherto escaped 
the biographers of 
the liquidation. In 
this instrument, 
which was duly 
and legally at- 
tested, but which 
was never filed for 
probate, Stinnes, 
who left all his for- 
tune to his wife, 
stipulated that 
upon her death all 
the interests con- 
stituting the Pri- 
vat Konzern 
should be merged 
with the Hugo 
Stinnes Company 
for Shipping and 
Overseas Trading 
of Hamburg. He 
specified further 
that control of it 
be vested in a sin- 
gle share, which 
was to be owned 
and therefore 
voted by his sec- 
ond son, Hugo 
Stinnes, Jr. It 
gave him complete 
authority. 

This revelation 
will not come as 
a surprise to those 
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HE shivered in the fog. 
S She said to Hal, ‘“‘ This 
mist—this haunting 
mist!’’ The rattle-tin car 
had been plowing through 
the sand tracks between 
the wet dripping marsh 
grasses. It was on its way 
from the little red box of a 
railroad station to the iso- 
lated brick house built 
some twenty years ago on 
the cliffs by Rear Admiral 
Beale Orison, retired. A 
silentnative of Sandenbury 
sat on the front seat hold- 
ing the steering gear in a 
determined way. He was 
angular. His nose was an- 
gular and the fog wet it. 
Like the marsh grasses and 
the car top and everything, 
the driver dripped with the 
fog. His coat was covered 
with brilliants of wetness. 
He now said his first 
word. 

““Sandenbury is the fog 
town of theworld. Winter 
fog. Summer fog. Fog all 
the time—morning, noon 
and night. The admiral— 
he don’t mind it much. 
He’s blind.” 


“T know he is,” said 
Anne Dunstan. “ He’s my 
great-uncle.”” She wiped 


the cold wet mist from her 
face with the irritable ges- 
ture of one who has walked 
into a spider web. 

“That so?” exclaimed 
the other. ‘‘A great man 
in his day, Miss Orison.”’ 

“T’m not Miss. I’m Mrs. 
Dunstan. I’ve just been 
married two days. This is 
our honeymoon—or a part 
OLN 

“We're going to take a 
look at the older genera- 
tion,’’ said Hal Dunstan, 
putting his hand over hers. 
“My wife’s going to show 
me her great-uncle. It’s 
quiet here at Sandenbury. 
That’s it.” 

“T’ll say so! You won’t 
get much jazz or kick out 
of it,” replied the native 
dryly. He was pleased to 
show them he too was a 
modern, although he was, 
it now appears, no prophet. 
Then he clucked to his car as it lurched through the sand 
ruts. He had forgotten that it was not the old Nellie horse! 

Fog was everywhere—swaying, opalescent ahead of them 
in the radiance from the headlights, opalescent above them 
because the moon was somewhere there and saturated the 
mist with luminous white. The mysterious noncommittal 
fog, with passive, sinister nonresistance, opened up and 
swallowed them, closed about them, enveloped everything. 
They could hear the swash of the salt sea on rocks where 
the aromatic seaweed swayed. The fog was salty. The 
sound of a bell buoy out in some narrows was salty. They 
were close to the sea. But their vision could not penetrate 
the fog. The fog was everywhere. Everything dripped 
with it—the wet impenetrable fog. 

Anne leaned toward her young husband and he put his 
arm about her and drew her lean softness close to him. 

“‘T hate this,’”’ she whispered. 

“Well, you wrote the old boy—I didn’t,’”’ Hal said, pat- 
ting her cold wet cheek. ‘“‘We might have been at a big 
hotel with the orchestra and a nightcap, if you hadn’t col- 
lared this pilgrimage idea.” 

“T was thinking of Lindsay’s threat if I married you,” 
she replied. “TI like you alive—and I detest crazy men. 
Besides, I’ve always heard of Uncle Beale, and he asked us 
to come.”’ 

“Well, we’re safe here.” 

The native, conscious of the whispering, piped up, “This 
is no booleevard, I’m saying. If it had of been daytime 


Anne Screamed —a Little Stifled Scream From the Back of Her Stender Throat. 
the Splinters of Wood Fell at His Feet 
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you could have been rowed down from the station in a 
boat.” 

The fog, like the tin-rattle car, swayed over toward the 
left. It was drifting. But it would never drift away. It 
would sway back toward the right—the wet eternal fog. 
It was something like the misty clouds of insanity. 


Anne did not feel Hal’s irritation. She found something 
peaceful in this isolated hermit’s house above the sea. 
There was a restfulness she had seldom known. She had 
crowded into her twenty years all that the hunger for ex- 
citement of her age and era had rushed toward her. There 
was a pleasant mystery behind the peaceful closed eyelids 
of the contented old retired naval officer; there was a 
suggestion of a new chamber of life into which she had 
never entered before. 

In a strange indefinable manner, the short, spare, white- 
haired, straight-nosed old man had taken her into his heart. 
She could feel that. And there was an eternity about the 
old man’s disimpassioned love which even Hal’s ardent 
affection could not parallel. Hal’s was the intoxicating, 
almost stifling love of the present; but her great-uncle’s 
affection for her, his solicitude, his calm, was like some- 
thing authoritatively deathless. Hal’s love was the love of 
this world; somehow the old gentle rear admiral with his 
clean-shaven, firm chin had made her feel that his love 
would surmount all the measurements of this world and 
would live forever. And yet Rear Admiral Orison had 
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Anne, with 
modern frankné¢ 
her great-uncle 
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officer. 

“Tt was t 
mosphere,” 
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He had noc 
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alluring women had been incidents of his 
no particular attention. 

“‘T let him kiss me,” she said, and the rather |; 
ness of her young mouth was unseen by the bli 

Her uncle, from the green leather chair, r¢ 
slightly and his eyelids, which he always kept 
the cataracts beneath, opened for a moment, as 
shocked him. The cataracts were white and mi 
eternal fog of Sandenbury. Anne shuddered. | 

“But I told him that I could not marry him.! 
a kiss or two would satisfy him. He’s twice 2 
course if I had known that he was anything 0} 
port engineer; if I had known that he was al} 
examined and analyzed by psychiatrists; if 1} 
he was queer and would follow me around f] 
would have run like a deer. It’s awful to ha 
say that a kiss puts a seal on eternity, isn’t it, | 

The old man was scowling. His lean, aln 
hands were closed over the leather arms of 
could not tell whether he was displeased w 
to squeeze something out of his memory. 
by saying suddenly, “Your voice is quite 
you are afraid.” “3 

“Why not?” she said vehemently. “<i 
thing in the world to me. It is not ple 
nutty creature turn up the day before one® 
say in a low calm voice that I belong to hir: 
sooner or later he will follow me to the ends ¢ 


man I marry. Of course I wanted to see you, 
e, but one reason I came to Sandenbury, I must 
‘was to feel safe.” 
ought a moment and pushed the front log of the 
her toe. She, too, scowled. ‘‘How did you know 
as frightened?”’ 
dman smiled. “Have you good ears?” he asked. 
yes, extraordinary, the girls say.” 
aps you did not know that good ears are an in- 
,of the Beale family. I’ve always had them. It 
sars that prevented the torpedoing of our ship in 
ay. But then when one goes blind the ears take 
isk. I knew you were frightened by the movement 
ngers.”” 
gasped. 
say Fell. Lindsay Fell,’’ said the rear admiral re- 
He pressed the electric button on the inlaid 
taboret beside his chair. Then he exclaimed, 
jad forgotten that I told Manuel and José that 
1 were here they could go out evenings. Perhaps 
help me. There are three books bound in brown 
up there. Get down the third, Anne. Look for 
1902. That’s my journal. I think I remember 
Lindsay Fell served under me.” 
ned the page, reading, searching. The fog hang- 
.trapery on the windows wet the panes and, con- 
{dripped as if it wished to make itself not only 
jut audible. The sound of the sea slapping the 
th small breakers which receded with a rhythmic 
ttle pebbles came from behind the fog. 
s,” said the rear admiral, his face lighting up sud- 
|There’s the Barbadoes Bess bound south. She’s 
I haven’t heard her for two months. She’s 
‘ar way until she gets out of the channel.” 
jeard her!’’ Anne looked up from the naval diary. 
hrd her horn. Listen.” 
i: nothing.” 


4!” 

air nothing.”’ 

¢ quite far out,” said the old man, and sighed. 

«earched on. 

His August 6, 1902,” she said. ‘‘Why, Uncle Beale! 
sacourt. Lindsay Fell! He had been talking 

out you—a midshipman! A drunken middie!” 


“Discipline is discipline,’ remarked Orison. ‘“‘But I 
never would have remembered, if you had not said Fell was 
a psychopathic case. It came back to me—I thought he 
was not normal then—twenty-odd years ago. I believe 
your Hal is not the first. I believe he threatened to kill 
me too.” ‘ 

‘‘He is terrible.” 

The old man waved one of his delicate hands. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘if the world is not small, surely the 
Navy is. She’s flown.” 

“What has flown?” 

‘That sea bird. They are migrating. I heard her light 
on the kitchen roof. She’s off again. A bit of breath and 
then on her way. Here comes your Hal. He’s a restless 
youngster.”’ 

The front door opened slowly. 

A voice said, ‘‘Great Scott! Doesn’t this fog ever go 
away? It’s full of ghosts of the past and shadows and 
menaces ? 

“Oh, no,” said the old man. ‘It is the guardian of 
safety. It hides. It covers up. It makes all soft to the 
eyes—all soft and tender to the ears. When I was at sea I 
used to hate the fog. It was an imp and an enemy. But 
now I feel it pat my face. It’s a loyal friend.” 

“‘T get up in the morning,” replied the young husband, 
“and wring it out of my shirt. Everything is sticky. Look 
at my hair now!” 

He moved his palm backward over the blond glistening 
of his head; he sat down, took Anne’s warm hand and 
pressed it to his cold cheek. 

The old man smiled. He knew. 

The assertive clock in the hall struck nine. 
Orison sat up. 

“My bed hour,’’saidhe. ‘‘T will leave you two youngsters 
to your own devices. You know my doctor says there is 
only one thing about me worse than my eyes. That is my 
heart.”’ 

He felt his way to a cupboard, and from an old cut-glass 
decanter he poured two small brown drinks. One he 
handed to Hal Dunstan. 

“Glad to see you aboard.” 

They drank. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 


Admiral 
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“Poor old devil,’’ said Hal in a low tone. “My foot! 
What an end!” 

Anne looked up in surprise. 

“What do you mean—end?”’ she asked. 

“Why, stuffed away here in this God-forsaken hole to 
die all alone. Fine old fellow and all of that. Oh, come on, 
Anne, let’s snap out of this. Let’s go tomorrow. The fog 
has got me. These damnable ghosts! Let’s go back where 
we don’t have to see a whirling crust on our dinner table. 
If I could afford it I’d take you to Paris. Let’s go back 
and get our apartment ready. I’m not satisfied here. I’m 
no Victorian.” 

She reddened, and for the first time she looked upon her 
husband with blazing eyes. 

““Can’t you see—you fool? He’s finer than we are. We 
think we’ve had experience. Why, we’re pygmies. We’re 
the varnish! We think we’re free. Why, it’s Uncle Beale 
who is free. We think we’re wise. We’re only children. 
He’s seen it all!”’ 

“Why, Anne!” 

She took him into her arms as he knelt beside her. 

“Dear Hal,” she said. ‘‘I’m sorry. Only it’s true. I 
just don’t know ——’”’ 

“Don’t know what?” 

“Don’t know whether the world has made any progress 
after all. Look here—read this diary book in that hand- 
writing! It’slike engraving. Read theideas. He had’em. 
No dumb-bell ever wrote like that. I can see him—when 
there were storms—howling storms at sea, sitting in his 
cabin writing at night and thinking.” 

‘Probably thinking of her,’’ said Hal, pointing at the oval 
frame. 

The night wind rattled the shutters. Dunstan rose on 
his lean sinewy legs, with which he danced so well, and 
looked out. 

“The wind,” said he. “‘But the fog’s still there—the 
white, opal fog. It’s all so blind—so silent!”’ 

A board in the hallway creaked. The admiral was com- 
ing back. They were astonished to see him in the doorway, 
feeling his way along the wooden panels. 

“T thought perhaps I was a bad host,” he explained. 
“T thought perhaps you would like to be alone. But per- 
haps not. You see, we seafaring men have a sixth sense. 

(Continued on Page 66) 


He Surprised Her by Saying Suddenly, “‘Your Voice is Quite Calm, Dear, But You are Afraid”’ 
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Then Lukes Mother Begun to Cry and Sed God Wood Bless Me and She Kissed Me 


ENSDAY, Oct. 15, 186— we had a white frost 
y y last nite and the leeves come down in showers all 
but the apple tree leeves whitch hang on like burs 
and beggars lise to a fellars britches when he goes throug 
the weeds. we have a lot of apple trees here on Lincoln 
street and a auful big yard whitch reeches from Lincoln 
street to the next street. we have a big stable and a bully 
stal for Nellie and a row of pine trees that we can get a lot 
of spruce gumm off of them to put in fellers seets in school 
but somehow i felt sort of homesick for Beany and Pewt 
and Ed Tole and i wondered if i wood ever plug green 
apples on a stick again at the fellers wirking in old man 
Head and Gewells carriage shop and see them sware and 
chase us. o dear. 

Thursday, Oct. 16, 186— the fellers whitch live next to 
me are Buck and Bucky Atwood. they came here from 
Lowell or Linn or somewhere. they are auful good scholers 
and never miss in their lesons but neither of them can fite. 
so what is the good. it seemed good to go to school again 
and see Pewt and Beany. they acted sort of quear. 

Friday, Oct. 17, 186— today Puz and Bug Chadwick 
came over to see me after school. they et 5 hard baldwin 
apples apeace and 2 big piccles and drunk 2 glasses of milk. 
nothing ever hirts them. they see i was fealing kind of bad 
and they had a bully fite to cheer me up. it did. after 
supper i rode Nellie down to Beanys but his mother called 
him into the house. then i went up to Pewts but his father 
woodent let him go out of the yard while i was round. 
i had seen Ed Tole going by on a hack and so i gnew he 
woodent be at home. but i rode down to his fathers hotel 
to see if i cood see Lizzie. i coodent. when i got home 
father sent me to bed for being out so late without per- 
mission. 

Saturday, Oct. 18, 186— saw Pewt and Beany and Ed 
in school. they hollered Lincoln street yah yah yah at me, 
and Pewt sed it must be great to be hi toned. i wish we had 
never moved away. this has been a hel of a week. 


October 19, 186— Sunday and rany. but we went to 
chirch. we are going to the Unitarial chirch now. Father 
sed that a minister whitch wood keep my 3.60 cents for the 
missionary sosiety and not give me the prise becaus 1 won 
the money betting on a rooster fite aint the kind of preecher 
for him to lissen to. Beany is still blowing the organ but 
he dident look out and make up a face. i gess he is a better 
boy sence i have went away. if it keeps up i shall lose my 
interest in Beany. this afternoon me and father took a 
walk. generally he drives Nellie. he went to Front street 
and down Pine and i wished he wood go to Court street 
and sure enuf he did. it had stoped raning and he sed how 
wood you like to go down by the old house. ised bully, so 
we went down and when we got to Pewts fathers house he 
sed i gess i will go in and see Brad a minit. Brad is Pewts 
father you know. 

so we went into the paint shop and Beanys father and 
Pewts father and old Charles Fifield were setting round 
the stove. 

well they all hollered when they saw us and gumped up 
and slaped father on the back and shook hands and were 
as glad as time to see him. so he set down and pulled out 
his pipe and they begun to smoak and to tell stories. so i 
went out and hunted up Pewt and then we hollered for 
Beany and he come over lifely and we had a good time 
plugging sling shots at the wooden horse on the top of old 
man Hobbs barn. he was at meeting and we gnocked off 
one leg, part of its nose and most of its tale. Evry time we 
wood hit it it wood fli round 2 or 3 times jest as if it was 
alive. when old Hobbs finds out how mutch of it we 
gnocked off he will fly round lifely two you bet, 

I feal a lot better now. I guess Beany and Pewt aint so 
very mutch better boys after all. but I suppose if old 
Hobbs finds out who done it Pewts father and mother and 
Beanys father and mother will say that i put them up to it. 

Monday, Oct. 20, 186— brite and fair and almost as 
warm as summer. Gimmy Fitzgerald and Fred Stover had 
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a rooster fite today and invited me and i went. ; 
wood have licked but his mother come out and st 
fite and made Fred take his rooster home. it wé 
fite. then Gimmy showed me his tame chipmu 
picked it up and it bit me twice. i think i shall lik 
pretty well. Plug Atherton was present at the fiti 
on Freds rooster. Plug was glad she stoped the f 
on Gimmys rooster and i was sorry. they are do 
thing to maik life plesent for me. in time i mi 
Beany and Pewt. | 
Tuesday, Oct. 21, 186— went to school and ro 
Keene has begun to ride with a side sadle. she}! 
peeple say she can ride better than i can but of ¢’ 
cant. ennyway she needent think she is going 
Nellie evry nite after school. Nellie is lame. * 
her. no girl ever gnew enuf to ride a horse rite. 
Wensday, Oct. 22, 186— a nother frost. Lul 
and i went nutting this afternoon. Luke does the) 
and shakes the branches and i pick up the nuts) 
them in a bag and also throw up clubs to gnock 
off. we were in old Marco Bozarris Wadlys pa‘ 
Luke clim a big tree most to the top so that 
about as big as a munkey. well i wated until he 
other side of the tree where i cood not hit him or! 
and i pluged a club as hard as i cood let ding and 
Luke came round the tree jest in time to get the} 
whang on his head. well what do you think. he 
that tree jest like a bag of cloths and i gess he W 
been killed if he hadent lit in a hemlock tree’ 
well i clim up as quick as i cood and held on to 
he come to. there was a buntch on his hed as big 
old J. Albert got when i hit him with the crokay 0 
it was bleeding. i was so scart that i coodent §/ 
thing. but after a minit or so Luke sed he was al 
we clim down and i got sum water and washed hit! 
give him my hankerchief to rap his hed up in. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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}CONVERSE went to Lila Benson’s 
st autumn party rather against her 
tm better judgment and with Kent 
.s disapproval to speed her—he, not 
; Lila, hadn’t been asked. 
e, as soon as she was in her 
1 she excitement of the knowl- 
t she was stepping out for 
di ime in a year had had time 
working on her, was glad. 
ithe trouble with Kent was 
ilways had room for a lot of 
jitions in the pocket of his 
‘cket; though he would on 
int carry a vanity case, or 
i) useful of that sort. So 
ing alone, left her inhibi- 
home with her working 
snd took her vanity case. 
gn’'t, decidedly, a party to 
e brought one’s inhibitions. 
‘ties never were. And Anne, 
s had encountered Bill Hor- 
dglad of that. He refreshed 
dwhat drooping spirit. 
ver did find out who he was, 
t. Not that it mattered at 
‘he fact that he knew Lila 
vh for him, and he was not 
ejed himself. Anne did proba- 
a tis is last name when she met 
‘ton, she thought, or Nor- 
vit difference did it make? 
l (him Bill anyway; it wassimpler. You do that at 
ties. Total strangers spend the evening, and the 
d | much of the morning, calling one another by 


| ne, of course, had. no inhibitions to speak of that 
gand Bill, so far as she could judge, didn’t even 


gens 


And She Loved the Way He Lied. He Was a Perfectly Gorgeous Liar, 


Anne Converse 


William Allmom Wolf? 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY HARLEY ENNIS 
know what they were—not that they 
talked about them! No. Annelooked 
grand and knew it, and Bill told her 
so, and she didn’t argue the point 
at all. 

She saw a lot of Bill, first and last, 
at that party. They danced and then 
they sat and talked, and danced 
again; he always cut in after one 
round of the floor, when anyone else 
danced with her, and made noises 
like a bear with sore teeth when any- 
one tried to cut in on him. Later, 
though, they just talked. And Anne 
loved it and sat back with half-closed 

’ eyes and let Nature take its course. 
And she didn’t give Kent Graham a 
thought, except once or twice when 
she was glad he hadn’t come. 

She adored Bill. Strictly, you un- 
derstand, for this party. She liked 
the splayfooted way he danced, and 
the odd difficulty he had in pronounc- 
ing words like abstemious, and the 
way he opened his eyes very wide 
before he said anything particularly 
outrageous. And she loved the way 
he lied. He was a perfectly gorgeous 

liar. He told her his cross was money. He said he had so 

much money he didn’t know what to do with it, and no 
one loved him for himself alone. He said the income-tax 
people always sent some money back to him, because it 
wasn’t legal to take so much from any single taxpayer; he 
said he had so much money that no one ever tried to bor- 
row any from him..- 

Anne had never heard such a lovely liar, and Bill’s line 
about money appealed to her particularly, because she 
was as poor as poor herself, since her family had lost its 


STIVERS 


money. Itwas like the way plain little girls are 
always particularly fond of the story about the 
ugly duckling. So she sat and chuckled at him, 
and had such a good time that it seemed only 
fair to let him take advantage of her a little. 

“‘Let’s go somewhere for breakfast,’’ he said, in due 
season—making specific suggestions he had been advanc- 
ing tentatively for some time. ‘‘And then later, after 
you’ve had some sleep, I’ll come for you and we’ll have 
lunch and do a matinée, and then have tea and dinner, and 
do a show and go on somewhere to dance. How about it?”’ 

“Oh, Bill!” said Anne. ‘TI can’t!” 

““*Can’t’?” he repeated, in an annoyed tone. 
lexicon of youth ae 

““Who bore, ’mid snow and ice, a banner with the 
strange device, Excelsior!’’”’ Anne countered. ‘‘ Which is 
what I’m going to feel as if I were stuffed with along about 
eleven A.M. Bill, you might as well learn the horrid truth. 
I’m a woiking goil.”’ 

“This,”’ said Bill, ‘“‘is serious—very serious. Wait.’”’ He 
got up, and went to a window, and lifted one corner of the 
curtain very carefully and peeped out. Then he came back 
toher. “It’sallright now,” hesaid. “‘The cold gray dawn 
is dawning, over Blackwells Island way. Tell me all. It 
is the hour when one tells one’s real name. Mine,’ he 
added, “‘is William.” 

“Oh, dear!’”’ said Anne. “I might have known it! 
Mine is Cinderella, and it’s just my luck to get stuck with 
you when it might perfectly well have been Prince Charm- 
ing! It’s always the way. If they were giving away right 
gloves free, I’d just have had my right arm amputated!”’ 

“T am going to look into this,” said Bill. ‘“‘ Raise your 
left hand. You are to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing much but the truth, so help you Agnes! Age?’’ 

“TJ think, twenty-three, please,’’ said Anne. 

“Color?” 

She looked, to make sure. 

“June’s Mandarin,” she said. 

“Present condition of servitude?”’ 

“T write captions for Mode.” 

“T haven’t come to your disposition yet. And I know 
you’re captious anyway.” 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Lia 


By Edwin 


HE disappearance of Ben Lambert gave, at its begin- 
[nine so little hint of the later developments that at 

the Hotel Colony, where he lived, no anxiety was felt 
about him. Steve Faraday, “‘young”’ Steve, who owned 
the Colony, spoke of it once or twice during the first three 
days to Sigert, the manager, but only casually. 

“Heard anything from Ben Lambert yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

On Tuesday, which was the fourth day, Sigert somewhat 
uncertainly suggested that there might be need of action, 
and upon the morning of the fifth, Steve himself awoke 
with the matter uneasily upon his mind. When he rang for 
his morning papers he scanned the pages from first to 
last for possible news of Ben Lambert; when he found none 
he put down the papers with some relief. News which got 
into the papers was likely to be tragic; favorable news, 
unreported in the papers, might be at the hotel. He picked 
up the telephone, calling the Hotel Colony, which was 
next door to the apartment in which he lived. 

“Mr. Sigert about?” he asked the girl who 
answered and who recognized his voice. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Faraday; he’s not in his office 
just now; he’s with Mr. Racken,’’ the operator 
reported. 

Racken was publicity man for the Colony; 
and if it was suggestive of something unusual 
for the manager to be out of his office at ten in 
the morning, it was positively ominous to learn 
that Racken was up. His hours ranged from 
three or four in the afternoon to sometime be- 
fore or after dawn. 

Racken it was who answered the call. 

““Where are you?” he asked. 

“My rooms,” said Steve. “I was calling 
Sigert. Anything heard of Ben Lambert?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied Racken quickly. “He’s 
all right. Didn’t anybody tell you?” 

“No,” said Steve, discerning that Racken 
was speaking solely for the benefit of anyone 
listening in and that the real news of Lambert 
was anything but reassuring. 

“‘Had breakfast yet?’ asked Racken casually. 

“e No.’’ 

“T haven’t had supper. 
one?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“T’ll be right over,’’ promised Racken, and 
Steve hung up, well aware that Racken was 
coming to give him confidential account of de- 
velopments in regard to Ben Lambert. 

Ben Lambert—he was the sort of man of whom 
everyone spoke so—always had lived at the Col- 
ony. To be sure, “always” in Steve Faraday’s 
recollection was no remarkably long epoch; for Steve was 
only twenty-six, but he had followed his father about since 
he was twelve and remembered the site of the Colony, on 
Park Avenue, before his father bought it to add a New 
York house to the Faraday chain of hotels. He remem- 
bered that Ben Lambert was one of those who had chosen 
his suite in the Colony from blue prints when the hotel 
was a skeleton of stark steel, and Ben Lambert had moved 
into his rooms at the southeast corner of the tenth floor 
before the decorations downstairs were completed. Into 
the Colony, being built, he had come from the old Sturte- 
vant on lower Fifth Avenue, which was being torn down, 
and in which he had “‘always”’ lived before. 

He was a bachelor, about fifty-five in age, Steve reck- 
oned, until he considered that it was fourteen years ago 
that he first saw Ben Lambert and then thought him about 
fifty. Ben Lambert was big—full-bodied rather than 
portly—gray, mustached; a vigorous jovial man. Nobody 
in New York, Steve used to think, had so many friends as 
Ben Lambert. Nobody gave more serious thought to food. 
His little dinners were famous and attended by theater 
people, impresarios, actors and actresses, racing people— 
owners and winning jockeys—golf champions, politicians 
and explorers; at each of them was some guest who, for the 
moment, was in the public eye. He had a surprising ability 
for meeting those in whom the public was interested. He 
had money, plenty of it, from mines and oil in Mexico, 
Steve had heard. He was always spending, smiling always, 
an excellent raconteur, an even better listener, picking up 
anecdotes about the prominent. Notoriously, he was an 
easy mark for such people when in trouble; many a visiting 
foreigner ‘‘temporarily’’ embarrassed or impecunious son 
of wealthy parents, at hours when banks were closed, pre- 
sented at the desk Ben Lambert’s check to be cashed. 
Steve, when he was a boy, envied and admired him; only 
when he grew up did he commence to discern that 
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“There’s a Queer 
Little Shriveled 
Old Woman With 
Her,’’ Sigert Told 

Him 


Ben Lambert really was the most isolated of men. He had 
a thousand acquaintances, but no kin of any sort; at 
Thanksgiving, New Year’s and Christmas he gave dinners 
in the hotel. No place but the hotel knew him; outside of 
it he had no roots anywhere. 

For fourteen years Suite 1018-20 at the Colony had 
been his home; for twelve years before that Suite 827-9 at 
the Sturtevant. Previous to that time it might be that he 
had not existed; it was as if, phoenixlike, he had been 
created a man of thirty years, or thereabouts, to appear at 
the Sturtevant. Nothing and no one, in any relation to 
him, antedated that event; few, indeed, dated so far back; 
he was wholly of the hotel and as such he had achieved in 
the hotel life of New York the prerogatives of a ‘‘charac- 
ter.’”’ His laugh, his topcoats and spats, his diamonds were 
cartooned. A gag in the Follies made a reference to him. 

He had left the Colony three weeks ago on one of his 
regular business trips to the Pacific Coast, keeping, as 
usual, his suite, which he held on a yearly lease; he had 
traveled to the Coast with a party of acquaintances and, 
with another party of men whom he knew, he had returned 
by the Santa Fe to Chicago. From there he had come on 
alone. He had arrived at the Pennsylvania Station in 


am MachHarg 


New York on Friday morning with ty 
whose acquaintance he had made at 
fast, and to whom he had recommen 
Colony. Their story of subsequent p 
ings, though peculiar, was perfectly , 
The three men went from the trai 
cab court together. Neither of the 
suspected, at that time, anything w) 
unusual in Ben Lambert’s manner, 
the two others into a cab and, as he 
about to get in, he turned back 
“‘Just a minute, boys.” ' 
He disappeared into the sie 


they had waited a couple of minut 
cap came by and inquired, ‘ You ty 
tlemen for the Colony with a big m: 
a gray mustache? He sent me to { 

to go on; he'll follow later.” i 
The two went to the Colony an 
tered and waited for Ben Lambert. 
not appear. His trunk, the check fo 
had been given with theirs to a redi 
rived at the hotel; the larger of | 
traveling bags had arrived with ther 
cab; his smaller bag he had had ink 
when he left them. No anxiety was 
him at the hotel, and Sigert, at the 
of his chance companions, had mer 
phoned the Pennsylvania Station to 
whether anyone answering Ben La! 
description had been accidentally in, 
been taken sick there. Nothing of ' 

had occurred. | 
Since then his suite on the tenth 
the Colony, which had been got re 
his return, had remained untenanted. 
the chambermaids went in and duste) 
and telegrams accumulated for himii) 
below; telephone calls came and y/ 
swered by the information that 
bert had not yet returned to t 
particularly pressed inquiry for 
Wednesday evening had been 
of one of Ben Lambert’s mosi 
small dinners. He had written explicit d 
to the menu and the probable number of g 
hotel before he left the Coast. As there 
countermanding of these orders, the chef 0! 
had proceeded according to instructions. 
arrived, the dinner took place with no app 
sening of their enjoyment because of the ab 
the host. During the evening, reporters, as 
tomary with Ben Lambert’s dinners, looked i} 
saw with interest a “‘story’”’ in Ben Lamt 
appearance. This, at midnight, had been tl) 
tion when Steve had left it to the handling 
Racken and Sigert. 3 
Art Racken walked in. He was a tall, marke 
ascetic-looking personage, of whose years the fi 
five were lived in Ohio, the last fifteen in New 
wherefore he knew and adored New York as no! 
ten of his metropolitan years, he was a newspf 
before, to his own and even more to his emplo; 
he became publicity man. Old Steve, five year 
him. Today, if offers from rival establishme 
anything, Art was the best hotel publicity mar 
York. 
He was always working; at five or six in th 
after a night of entertainment in which he had 
companions into bed, his typewriter could be b 
in his suite on the fourth floor of the Colony. 
membered day five New York Sunday pap 
with different front-page stories in which the Hot 
was mentioned. As he seldom went outside 0 
and as food was only a secondary interest wl 
found his recreation in his clothes. Whethet 
wear gray or brown was a matter of keen int 
hotel. He wasin gray this morning, a faultless a1 
pressed sack suit with a carnation in the buttot 
night, when Steve had left him, he had had on 
clothes; another man, who had not gone to bed. 
have changed. - 
“‘Sausages,’’ he reproached Steve, as he sa 
ready for him and his employer. “That’s th 
supper.” 
Steve recognized this as stalling until his ma 
Racken’s fillet mignon and served him. Th 
out. 
“Well?” asked Steve. ‘‘What about Ben Lami? 


‘a 


a 


bit ating deliberateness, which Steve knew well 
er when he had much to impart, Racken cut 


> explosion?”’ 
on. Haven’t you always thought of him as loaded 
snething explosive, Steve? I have. He’s been 
er since I first saw him; ever since you knew him, 
‘We don’t know how long he’s been carrying it. 
doe he came to the Colony, surely; before that 
smaybe even before the Sturtevant. He’s been 
fressing it down in him—tamping the powder, 
ir years. Now somebody has touched it off.” 
s1e come back?”’ 
,? No. His dinner finished without him.” 
what have you heard from him?” 
he first time in many a day, I crossed the news- 
ys,” observed Racken regretfully. ‘‘When they 
last night, I told them there was no story in Ben 
1 He’d met a friend at the station who was sick 
ing West alone; so Ben naturally went along with 
orgot to let us know. They could believe that of 
it didn’t leave them much of a story.” 
!urse that wasn’t what you found out.” 
ay ” 
what was it?”’ 
sing definite yet, but a start on the trail of Ben, I 
‘here was a phone call yesterday afternoon. Some- 
yo talked with the operator and the clerks, and 
nl asked for the manager. Naturally Sigert 
n be reached at that hour of the afternoon and the 
said to call him between ten and twelve in the 
n She thought the call sounded queer—and im- 
n| She thought it would come again. We were going 
(; put on my wire in case it did—that’s why Sigert 
‘me just now; then you called up and we decided 
wt put on this one.”’ 
1; sort of a call?’’ asked Steve. 
isasking about him, but it sounded queer.”’ 
in what way?” 
wait and see.” 
cken was nothing if not theatrical; Steve waited. 
fished breakfast, talking of other things, but from 
ime Art glanced at the telephone. It might ring, 
lerstood, and it might not. It rang. 
| ewer it,” said Racken. 


“Yes; She Wanted Nothing to Do With Him, Poor or Rich.’" 


Steve took the instrument and heard the operator at the 
Colony say, “‘I’ll ring the room.” 

“T don’t want you to ring the room,” a woman’s voice 
answered. ‘‘I want you to answer my question.” 

The voice was young; to Steve it seemed very young 
indeed. His mind, which instinctively formed an image 
of the owner as not more than eighteen, played him the 
trick of suggesting that she was also lovely and in keeping 
with the voice, which was sweet, impulsive, decided and 
peculiarly distinctive. 

“‘T’ll let you talk to the desk,” replied the operator, and 
she rang the registration desk, while keeping in a connection 
with Steve’s apartment. 

“Room clerk,’ said the clerk, and the clear voice said 
promptly, “‘Is Mr. Benjamin Lambert at present a guest 
at your hotel?” 

““Mr. Lambert is a resident guest here; yes.” 

“Ts he there now?” 

“Mr. Lambert has rooms here permanently, if that’s 
what you want to know.” 

“When did he last occupy them?”’ 

“Mr. Lambert has been in the West; so far as I know 
he has not yet returned, but he may have done so. That’s 
all I can tell you.” j 

“Of course you can tell me more. You must have re- 
ceived mail for him. Has he called for his mail? Has it 
been forwarded to him?” 

“‘T have given you all the information I have about Mr. 
Lambert.” 

“Let me talk to your manager.” 

Steve put his hand over the transmitter before him and 
said to Racken, ‘‘She’s asking for Sigert. I suppose I’m to 
talk to her.’”” Racken nodded, and Steve, unmuffling the 
transmitter, said, ‘‘ Faraday speaking.” 

“You’re the manager?’”’ complained the voice. “I’ve 
been trying for several days to get information from your 
employes about Mr. Benjamin Lambert, who is a resident 
of your hotel, and I have got no satisfaction of any sort.” 

“What is it you want to know about Mr. Lambert?” 

“Ts he there now?” 

“The last communication we received from Mr. Lam- 
bert was from San Francisco.” 

“You know no more of him than that?”’ 

“‘That’s the only word we’ve had from him. You are a 
friend of Mr. Lambert?”’ 

‘Sam not... 
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The wire was silent for a moment before the voice said 
rather breathlessly, ‘‘Didn’t Mr. Lambert arrive at your 
hotel last Friday morning?”’ 

“e Nox’ 

“Did you hear anything from him that day or since?”’ 

“T’ve already told you when we last heard from him.” 

“Haven’t you any 
other address than your 
hotel for him?” 

‘‘Have you asked the 
mail clerk?” 

“T’ve asked several 
people; they all profess 
ignorance or deny that 
they have any address.” 

“To the best of my 
knowledge we have no 
other address.” 

“Tf Mr. Lambert did 
arrive in New York on 
Friday and didn’t come 
to your hotel, have you 
any information as to 
where he may have 
gone?” 

“If you will tell me 
who you are and why 
you want to get in touch 
with Mr. Lambert,” said Steve, 
“T will make any inquiries I can 
foryou. Give me your name and 
address and I will have someone 
communicate with you.” 

“You mean my telephone number?” 

“‘T mean your resident address. You understand that 
we can hardly give out information about our guests with- 
out knowing to whom and why we are giving it. I will 
send someone to see you. Otherwise fe 

“What?” 

“Will you let me have your name?” 

The speaker at the other end of the line did not answer 
but instead hung up. 

Steve looked across at Racken, who had been listening 
intently to his end of the conversation. 

“What do you think?” Steve said. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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“So She Told Jean"’ 
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He Stid Out of the Coat and I Was on it Like a Knife. 


had been lying for some time silent on the sofa, 

his face toward the ceiling; and I had supposed 
that he was asleep. But now it appeared that it was 
thought that had caused his unwonted quietude. 

“Very, very rum,” said Ukridge. He heaved himself up 
and stared out of the window. The sitting-room window 
of the cottage which I had taken in the country looked 
upon a stretch of lawn, backed by a little spinney; and 
now there stole in through it from the waking world out- 
side that first cool breeze which heralds the dawning of a 
summer day. 

“Great Scott!’ I said, looking at my watch. ‘‘Do you 
realize you’ve kept me up talking all night?” 

Ukridge did not answer. There was a curious, far-away 
look on his face, and he uttered a sound like the last gurgle 
of an expiring soda-water siphon, which I took to be his 
idea of a sigh. 

I saw what had happened. There is a certain hour at 
the day’s beginning which brings with it a strange magic, 
tapping wells of sentiment in the most hard-boiled. In 
this hour, with the sun pinking the eastern sky and the 
early bird chirping over its worm, Stanley Featherstone- 
haugh Ukridge, that battered man of wrath, had become 
maudlin; and, instead of being allowed to go to bed, I 
was in for some story of his murky past. 

“‘Wxtraordinarily rum,” said Ukridge. ‘‘Sois fate. It’s 
curious to think, Corky, old horse, that if things had not 
happened as they did I might now be a man of tremendous 
importance, looked up to and respected by all in Singa- 
pore.” 

“Why should anyone respect you in Singapore?”’ 

“Rolling in money,” proceeded Ukridge wistfully. 

cc You? 9 

““Yes, me. Did you ever hear of one of those blokes out 
East who didn’t amass a huge fortune? Of course you 
didn’t. Well, think what I should have done, with my brain 
and vision. Mabel’s father made a perfect pot of money in 
Singapore and I don’t suppose he had any vision whatso- 
ever.” 

““Who was Mabel?” : 

““Haven’t I ever spoken to you of Mabel?” 

“No. Mabel who?” 

“T won’t mention names.”’ 

“‘T hate stories without names.” 


| IFE, laddie,’”’ said Ukridge, “is very rum.” He 
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“You'll have this story without names—and like it,” 
said Ukridge with spirit. He sighed again. A most un- 
pleasant sound. ‘‘Corky, my boy,’ he said, ‘‘do you 
realize on what slender threads our lives hang? Do you 
realize how trifling can be the snags on which we stub our 
toes as we go through this world? Do you realize ——” 

“Get on with it.” 

“In my case it was a top hat.” 

“What was a top hat?” 

“The snag.” 

“You stubbed your toe on a top hat?” 

“‘Figuratively, yes. It was a top hat which altered the 
whole course of my life.’ 

““You never had a top hat.” 

“Yes, I did havea top hat. It’s absurd for you to pretend 
that I never had a top hat. You know perfectly well that 
when I go to live with my Aunt Julia in Wimbledon I roll 
in top hats—literally roll.” 

“Oh, yes, when you go to live with your aunt.” 

“Well, it was when I was living with her that I met 
Mabel. The affair of the top hat happened dd 

I looked at my watch again. 

“T can give you half an hour,” I said. ‘After that I’m 
going to bed. If you can condense Mabel into a thirty- 
minute sketch, carry on.” 

“This is not quite the sympathetic attitude I would like 
to see in an old friend, Corky.” 

“Tt’s the only attitude I’m capable of at half past three 
in the morning. Snap into it.” 

Ukridge pondered. 

“Tt’s difficult to know where to begin.” 

“Well, to start with, who was she?” 

“She was the daughter of a bloke who ran some sort of 
immensely wealthy business in Singapore.” 

“Where did she live?”’ 

“In Onslow Square.” 

““Where were you living?” 

“With my aunt in Wimbledon.” 

““Where did you meet her?” 

“At a dinner party at my aunt’s.” 
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You Have to Move Quick on These Occasions, and I Moved Quick 


“You fell in love with her at first sight?” 
“Yes.” z 
“For a while it seemed she might return yo 
“Exactly.” ae 
“And then one day she saw you ina toph 
whole thing was off. There you are. The enti 
two minutes, fifteen seconds. Now let’s go to 

Ukridge shook his head. — . 

“You’ve got it wrong, old horse. Nothing 
all. You’d better let me tell the whole # 
beginning.” 
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The first thing I did after that dinner—saii 
was to go and call at Onslow Square. As ami 
called about three times in the first week; 
to me that everything was going like a breeze. | 
what I’m like when I’m staying with my 1 
Corky. Dapper is the word. Debonair. Perfect 
Mind you, I don’t say I enjoy dressing the wa 
me dress when I’m with her, but there’s no gel 
from it that it gives me an air. Seeing me sti 
the street with the gloves, the cane, the spats 
and the old top hat, you might wonder if I wai 
or a duke, but you would be pretty sure I wa 
two. 

These things count with a girl. They cout 
with her mother. By the end of the secon 
wouldn’t be far wrong in saying that I wast 
pet at Onslow Square. And then, rolling in 
for a dish of tea, I was shocked to perceive neé 
favorite chair, with all the appearance of a 
absolutely at home, another bloke. Mabel’s 
fussing over him as if he were the long-lost 
seemed to like him a good deal. And the na 
all came when I discovered that the fellow v 

Now, you know as well as I do, Corky, that 
nary workaday bloke barts are tough bird 
against. There is something about barts thal 
the most soulful girl. And, as for the average f 
eats them alive. Even an elderly bart with t 
a bald head is bad enough, and this was a young: 
specimen. He had a clean-cut, slightly pimp} 
face; and, what was worse, he was in the 
Guards. And you will bear me out, Corky, W 
that, while an ordinary civilian bart is bad enous 


‘| 


jalso a guardee is a rival the stoutest-hearted cove 
J] shudder at. 
when you consider that practically all I had to put 
‘inst this serious menace was honest worth and a 
disposition, you will understand why the brow was 
\ deal wrinkled as I sat sipping my tea and listening 
‘rest of the company talking about people I’d never 
>of and entertainments where I hadn’t been among 
lye also noticed. 
ra while the conversation turned to Ascot. 
» you going to Ascot, Mr. Ukridge?”’ said Mabel’s 
», apparently feeling that it was time to include me 
 chitchat. 
\juldn’t miss it for worlds,” I said. 
igh, as a matter of fact, until that moment I had 
\intended to give it the go-by. Fond as I am of the 
4{ kings, to my mind a race meeting where you’ve 
{go in a morning coat and a top hat—with the ther- 
er probably in the nineties—lacks fascination. I’m 
being the young duke when occasion requires, but 
‘nd toppers don’t seem to me to go together. 
/at’s splendid,” said Mabel, and I’m bound to say 
«ind words cheered me up a good deal. ‘We shall 
yere.”’ 
§ Aubrey,” said ‘Mabel’s mother, “‘has invited us to 
hise party.” 
iken a place for the week down there,” explained the 
/ 
4!” Tsaid. And, mark you, that was about all there 
jsay. For the sickening realization that this guardee 
addition to being a bart and a guardee, also pos- 
mough cash to take country houses for Ascot Week 
reless, offhand manner, seemed to go all over me 
tash. I was rattled, Corky. Your old friend was 
did some pretty tense thinking on my way back 
edon. 
n I got there, I found my aunt in the drawing-room. 
ddenly something in her attitude seemed to smite 
‘a blow. I don’t know if you have ever had that 
ling which seems to whisper in your ear that 
ations are about to quiver, but I got it the mo- 
‘caught sight of her. She was sitting bolt upright 
r,and as | came inshe looked at me. You know her, 
you know just how she shoots her eyes at you 
f turning her head, as if she were a basilisk with a 
sk. Well, that’s how she looked at me now. 
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Well, You Know What the Fulham Road’s Like. 


“Good evening,”’ she said. 

“Good evening,” I said. 

‘So you’ve come in,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, then, you can go straight out again,’’ she said. 

“Eh?” I said. 

“And never come back,” she said. 

I goggled at her. Mark you, I had been heaved out of 
the old home by my Aunt Julia many a time before, so it 
wasn’t as if I wasn’t used to it; but I had never got the 
boot quite so suddenly before and so completely out of a 
blue sky. Usually, when Aunt Julia bungs me out on my 
ear, it is possible to see it coming days ahead. 

“T might have guessed that something like this would 
happen,” she said. 

And then all things were made plain. She had found out 
about the clock. And it shows what love can do to a 
fellow, Corky, when I tell you that I had clean forgotten 
all about it. 

You know the position of affairs when I go to live with 
my Aunt Julia. She feeds me and buys me clothes, but for 
some reason best known to her own distorted mind it is 
impossible to induce her to part with a little ready cash. 
The consequence was that, falling in love with Mabel as 
I had done and needing a quid or two for current expenses, 
I had had to rely on my native ingenuity and resources. It 
was absolutely imperative that I should give the girl a few 
flowers and chocolates from time to time, and this runs 
into money. So, seeing a rather juicy clock doing nothing 
on the mantelpiece of the spare bedroom, I had sneaked it 
off under my coat and put it up the spout at the local 
pawnbroker’s. And now, apparently, in some devious and 
underhand manner she had discovered this. 

Well, it was no good arguing. When my Aunt Julia is 
standing over you with her sleeves rolled up preparatory 
to.getting a grip on the scruff of your neck and the seat of 
your trousers, it has always been my experience that words 
are useless. The only thing to do is to drift away and trust 
to time, the great healer. Some forty minutes later, there- 
fore, a solitary figure might have been observed legging it 
to the station with a suitcase. I was out in the great world 
once more. 

However, you know me, Corky. The old campaigner. 
It takes more than a knock like that to crush your old 
friend. I took a bed-sitting room in Arundel Street and 
sat down to envisage the situation. 
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Undeniably things had taken a nasty twist, and many a 
man lacking my vision and enterprise might have turned 
his face to the wall and said, “‘This is the end.”” But I am 
made of sterner stuff. It seemed to me that all was not yet 
over. I had packed the morning coat, the waistcoat, the 
trousers, the shoes, the spats and the gloves, and had gone 
away wearing the old top hat; so, from a purely orna- 
mental point of view, I was in precisely the position I had 
been before. That is to say, I could still continue to call at 
Onslow Square; and, what is more, if I could touch George 
Tupper for a fiver—which I intended to do without delay— 
I should have the funds to go to Ascot. 

The sun, it appeared to me, therefore, was still shining. 
How true it is, Corky, that no matter how the tempests 
lower there is always sunshine somewhere. How true it 
is—oh, all right. I was only mentioning it. 

Well, George Tupper, splendid fellow, parted without a 
murmur. Well, no, not—to be absolutely accurate—with- 
out a murmur. Still, he parted. And the position of affairs 
was now as follows: Cash in hand, five pounds. Price of 
admission to grand stand and paddock at Ascot for first 
day of meeting, two pounds. Time to elapse before Ascot, 
ten days. Net result—three quid in my kick to keep me 
going till then and pay my fare down and buy flowers and 
so on. It all looked very rosy. 

But note, Corky, how Fate plays with us. Two days be- 
fore Ascot, as I was coming back from having tea at Onslow 
Square—not a little preoccupied, for the bart had been 
very strong on the wing that afternoon—there happened 
what seemed at first sight an irremediable disaster. 

The weather, which had been fair and warm until that 
evening, had suddenly broken, and a rather nippy wind 
had sprung up from the east. Now, if I had not been so 
tensely occupied with my thoughts, brooding on the bart, 
I should, of course, have exercised reasonable precautions; 
but, as it was, I turned the corner into the Fulham Road 
in what you might call a brown study; and the first thing 
I knew my top hat had been whisked off my head and was 
tooling along briskly in the direction of Putney. 

Well, you know what the Fulham Road’s like: A top 
hat has about as much chance in it as a rabbit at a dog 
show. I dashed after the thing with all possible speed, but 
what was the use? A taxicab knocked it sideways toward 
a bus, and the bus, curse it, did the rest. By the time the 
traffic had cleared a bit, I caught sight of the ruins and 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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O SINGLE 
stroke of time 
divides the night 


of one age from the 
dawn of another. The 
view is historical. But 
for once the event of 
succession is visible To 
simplify the record for 
posterity we might 
take the stone on which 
we dreamed, set it as a-pillar, pour oil upon 
the top of it and grave thereon thefact: With 
us began the age of unlimited abundance. 2 

Now for the first time in the life of the ‘ 
human race man has in his own hands the 
power of plenty. It is an artificial power, un- 
controlled by Nature, and therefore exten- 
sible to any degree without season. 

The experience of plenty is by no means 
universal. This is for two reasons: 

First, the technical knowledge from which 
the power derives is not a common possession, 
nor is the capacity to receive it anywhere 
near level in the world. 

Secondly, a new type of imagination is required, 
and this is slow to evolve, especially among people 
whose ways of thinking are bound up with a tra- 
dition of success from the past. 

England, for example, has the knowledge. She 
has a surplus of all the physical elements—the 
machines, the labor, the skill. Yet she breaks 
herself in a desperate dispute over the terms of 
division while her production falls away. 

The divisible product of modern industry, if 
unhindered, is an indefinite quantity multiplied 
by itself. The greater the output, the lower the 
cost. This is the natural law of machines. It fol- 
lows that progressive division is a necessity of 
progressive production. Either prices must fall 
or wages must rise in order that an increasing 
volume of goods may be sold. Which happens is 
immaterial. You come either way to the same 
result. People are able to have and consume more. 
They advance in wealth and total well-being. There can be 
no other result. England, with her classic economic doc- 
trine of a fixed wage fund, has never been able to get 
hold of this thought. 

In this country it developed originally. The idea only. 
We had nothing else unique. The industrial method called 
mass production, which means first to standardize a thing 
in all its parts and then to bring a continuous chain of 
automatic-machine power to bear upon its manufacture, 
is thought to be characteristically American, and it is; yet 
industry in all aspects save this one is older in Europe than 
it is here by at least a generation, and the method itself 
contains nothing new in principle. Everyone knows it. 
Merely, we carried it further than any other people, and 
this was because our aim was different. 


The Quantity-Production Idea 


NLY a few years ago we went to an English motor show 
with three cars that had been made by this method. 
We took them down—down to the last bolt—threw all the 
parts into one pile, desired the spectators to mix them, and 
then from that mass of interchangeable parts we raised 
three other cars, exactly like the three that were before— 
yet certainly not the same, since the parts had been redis- 
tributed at random among them. The English were aston- 
ished. 

“However,” they said, “‘by our method of skilled bench 
work and hand finishing we can make one at a time a much 
finer car than this.” 

“That may be,” we said; “‘but we cannot afford to 
make one car at a time. For one thing, our labor is too 
dear. Another thing is we could never get enough of them 
that way.” 

The British went on making fine motor cars in their way 
and we went on making better and better cars by our 
method of mass production, with the result that we have 
now nine-tenths of all the automobiles in the world. In 
Europe motors are still a luxury; here they are a common 
convenience. 

The American idea was no gift. We arrived at it by 
stress and groping. 

In all its first phases the thought of American industry 
was for quantity. Demand was like a vacuum, yearning 
to be filled. Mechanical energy was terrifically exerted, 
but with’no conscious social theory whatever. Motives 
were private, selfish, anarchical. Labor was dear by merit 
of its status as a commodity. The standard of living was 
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Industry in All Aspects 
Save This One is Older 
in Europe Thanitis Here 
by at Least a Generation 


nobody’s concern. Low European 
standards were in many places re- 
produced and tolerated, because it 
was supposed that industry could 
not get on without enormous importations of low-grade 
foreign labor. That was ignorance. We knew no better. 
Business was governed by junglelaw. What succeeded was 
success. Demand was a thing to be exploited. Monopoly 
was a precious daydream. Manners and morals were 
deeply corrupted. Mammon was personal, and bore a 
stigma, and retorted with insolence. 

We forget how deep the chasm was. On one side a 
brooding fear of wealth, on the other side a fear of people. 
Two transplanted vines of thought were bearing ugly fruit. 
One was the vine of Rousseau that had produced the 
French Revolution 100 years before, and one was the 


sacred Old World vine rooted in a sense of rank according: 


to property and rights of baronial domain. The names 
came straight through—sugar barons, steel barons, money 
barons. We hear of them no more. Yet how reminiscent 
these verbal sounds! They recall a state of feeling that 
began to run dangerously high about 1890. Wealth was 
increasing very fast; human satisfactions not in pro- 
portion. 

On the hundredth anniversary of the first inauguration 
of Washington the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, bishop of New 
York, preached a sermon to President Harrison, who sat in 
the pew that had been Washington’s own in St. Paul’s 
Church. The bishop said: 

“The growth of wealth, the prevalence of luxury, the 
massing of large material forces which by their very exist- 
ence are a standing menace to the freedom and integrity of 
the individual, the infinite swagger of American speech and 
manners, mistaking bigness for greatness and sadly con- 
founding gain and godliness—all this makes it impossible 
to reproduce either the temper or the conduct of our 
fathers. . . . The conception of the national Government 
as a huge machine existing mainly for the purpose of re- 
warding partisan service—this is a conception so alien to 
the character and conduct of Washington that it seems 
grotesque even to speak of it.” 

Ominous clouds were running together. Strikes were in- 
creasingly sanguinary, presenting, as at Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, an aspect of warfare. The anarchist with his 
sizzling bomb became a cartoon terror. There was the 
abominable Haymarket Riot at Chicago. Then the Amer- 
ican Railway Union strike, which was sympathetic in 
origin, to avenge the Pullman Car Company’s workers, 
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and came at last to a head of such desperate inte 
with labor in physical control of the whole railrog 
west of Chicago, that Federal troops were broug 
defend the public order. 
In 1894 Coxey’s army of the wretched wal 
Washington, and this suggested a series of irre 
risings. Unemployed, vagabonds, and criming 
bands. They seized railroad trains and went long 
nowhere—free for any mischief, though not inten 
Public discipline was relaxed. Thinking was ¢ 
Imagination grew morbid. And the plague wasr 
economic. Nothing was then impossible that b 
after quite possible. All the materials and physice 
ditions of continuous and unlimited prosperity were 
ent. Only we had not yet sensed the true prob] 
industrial society. ; 
That is not how to maintain a certain standard of | 
It is how to raise the standards of living fast enov 
absorb the divisible pr 
of unhindered ind 
power. Limitations ; 
the mental premises, — 
The debacle of the . 
ican imagination at tl 
riod is one of the str; 
episodes in our history. 
disastrous panic of 18° 
notice that 
try knew r 
how to keep 
solvent nor I 
distribute ¥ 
Having ex} 
demand to t 
most, with n 
ory of dema: 
yond the w: 
mining of i 
bonanza spirit, it fell suddenly prone 
demand failed. This had happened | 
but never as a spectacle so forebodir 
reprehensible. The remedy proposed 
applied made everything much worse. ‘That 
reduce costs by cutting wages. Labor at this re’ 
Its instinct was true. That was not the remedy. 
tories shut up. Production declined. Unemplo 
was a scourge. Prices were low and things we! 
because people had not the money to buy with. 
hoarding began. There were runs on the United 
Treasury for gold to hide away in safety-deposit) 
and chimney corners. The Government at length ; 
the verge of bankruptcy for want of $100,000,000 ¢ 
What an incredible pattern of unreason! 
Industries idle because people were unable to bu 
product. People were unable to buy because the ind 
were idle—because they, the people themselves, wi 
producing. Power of plenty rusting; the poten 
mand all the time unlimited. . 


What Lay Behind the Drama of 1896 


UCH was the setting for the political drama ena\ 
1896. The Bryan-McKinley campaign was app 

a conflict between two theories of money and is ge} 
so remembered. This was the surface only. Peop} 
prosper under any theory of money. The intent! 
theory is all that matters. The real conflict lay much 
One thinks first to say it was a struggle betwe 
ways of thinking, two theories of how life sho! tl 
under a new sign of abundance. It was yet mo 
Ultimately it was a struggle between, on one 
American intuition for which even the terms had n) 


found, and, on the other side, those two vines of t? 


already mentioned—one up from Rousseau and or 
the ancient rights of barony, both alien to this soil ai, 
destined to be destroyed, not in the welter of the 
animosities but in collision with an American ideé 
to be neither communistic nor aristocratic. 
Many of those who remember the 1896 
even who took part in it, will have forgotten 
emotions. To suppose that people had ever 
get themselves so excited over two theories of 
be absurd. Not since the Civil War had they been 
with feeling. : 
It was not an accident of fancy that McKiny 
represented by the cartoonists in a military hat an 
with a torch, sometimes hiding behind the mask 0 
who, as governor of Illinois, had pardoned the ( 
anarchists. Mark Hanna wore a suit covered 
marks. These were all symbols of meaning. 
At the Chicago convention strong and practiced 
became utterly incoherent from stress of emoti | 


control of their 
faculties and 
stood on the 
platform bab- 
bling horren- 
dous threats in 
soliloquy. The 
delegates found 
their expression 
in tumult and 
disorder, carried 
to the point of 
mob insanity. 
The old party 
leaders who rep- 
ee resented disci- 
: pline and pro- 
mt cedure were 
| overwhelmed 
isian and sent home. avec s speech, now that you 
{ith a cool mind, was a thrilling demagogic per- 
4 —one of the great specimens in any language— 
as sincere. Otherwise it was eaperveb les in 
1 in its effect. 
2 atform—nobody now recalls what was in the 
‘beyond a declaration for free silver, and there 
). great deal else; and yet it was denounced in the 
pits. 
feiitiorm,” said the Rev. Cortland Myers, of 
“was made in hell.” 
oted by Prof. Harry Thurstan Peck in one of the 
ig g historical reviews of that time. The Reverend 
rarkhurst of New York said free silver meant a 
-» attempt to destroy what remained of the coun- 
i r, and added, “I dare in God’s pulpit to brand 
npts as accursed and treasonable.” 
; i same time other preachers were asking, ‘‘ Who is 
1 it Hanna or Bryan?” 


Selling Prosperity to the People 


Pat 
CA,” one said from his pulpit, “is the working- 
's Paradise Lost, and it can never be replaced by 
ebedience to the serpent. Our carpenters build 
nt houses and live in rented tenements them- 
dur mechanics construct electric lights and use 
they manufacture pianos and do not own a tin 
hey build carriages and go afoot. Our miners 
ngerous coal mines and lack fuel in winter.” 
are typical. 
n it was over, Bryan having been beaten, the 
( Tribune said: 
“hing was conceived in iniquity and brought forth 
s been defeated because right is right and God 
: head was worthy of the cause. Nomi- 
the wretched, rattle-pated boy, posing in vapid 
id mouthing resounding rottenness, was not the 
ar of that league of hell. He was only a puppet in 
imbued hands of Altgeld the anarchist and Debs 


People are Able to Have and Consume More. 
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the revolutionist, and other desperadoes of that stripe. 
But he was a willing puppet—Bryan was—willing and 
eager.’ 

Are you still supposing it was a dispute over two theories 
of money? Bryan lived to be Secretary of State, and it was 
not he alone that changed. 

It is impossible not to believe that a great matter was 
fought out in 1896. A turning was there. The issue was 
not economic, though it had economic aspects and pro- 
found economic consequences. 

Lately it has been intellectually fashionable to say, with 
a disparaging gesture, ‘‘Ah, yes. It was then the American 
people embraced a religion of prosperity.” 

That may truly be. It may be also that the most mo- 
mentous economic fact in the history of mankind was the 
decline of religious faith in the last century—faith looking 
to all rewards and amends hereafter. Naturally, as this 
faith was lost, people more and more would demand their 
compensations here, upon this earth. In that case all 
reactions both to life and to the mysteries beyond life are 
altered. Is it loss or gain? 

Since the God of the old faith is one whose mercies, 
judgments, likes and dislikes are as infinite projections of 
human qualities, it is possible perhaps to imagine how He 
would prefer His children to behave, or in which of two 
kinds of children He would take more comfort—those who 
continually importune Him for favors here, notwithstand- 
ing the promise of eternal happiness beyond, and who 
expect the more from Him the less they do for themselves; 
or children who are up and doing in their own welfare all 
that it is possible for them to do for themselves here. 

Of this one may be quite sure: That of which people 
make a religion, be it having or not having, they will shape 
to their spiritual necessities. If it is prosperity—meaning a 
way of doing for themselves so that the needs of their bodies 
and the needs of their souls shall be no longer mixed in 
their prayers—they will find thereof some inner philosophy 
nourishing to their religious natures. And if they cannot 
do this with prosperity, with its meaning of better and 
cleaner living, more leisure, more life, more transactions 
of the mind, neither could they have done it with poverty. 

We have in fact changed the whole meaning of prosperity. 
It has still its baser aspects. Avarice, speculation, folly, 
extravagance, vulgarity—these evils are not abolished. 
But they are its defects, antagonistic truly to its working 
principle. 

In that year of ’96 business men sold prosperity to the 
common imagination belly first, as the thought of a full 
dinner pail. That was the first and simplest of all values. 

But what was it had happened to the dinner pail? Who 
was to blame? What was to keep it from happening again? 
These questions were debated with great heat of mind and 
conscience. So much thinking and feeling cannot be wasted. 
At the core of the nebula an idea will form. In this case 
it was an idea of the human significance of prosperity. 

It is necessary to remember that business, considered 
as a body of social phenomena, was still new at that time. 
Industrialism was new. The old and strictly private 
principles of trade were as relics surviving from the days 
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of Venice, sail- 
ing ships and 
handicrafts— 
fromacondition 
under which 
nine-tenths of 
humankind 
lived by agricul- 
ture, and com- 
merce was an 
affair of mer- 
chant princes. 

Robert G. In- 
gersoll, eloquent 
humanitarian, 
was moved to 
present a ro- 
mantic view of 
business. In 
Carnegie Hall, October 9, 1896, he said, “‘We want to do 
our own work, and we want to manufacture our thoughts 
with our work.” This referred to the issue of tariff protec- 
tion. ‘‘We are the most inventive people in the world,” 
he continued. ‘‘We sustain the same relation to inven- 
tion that the ancient Greeks did to sculpture. . . . Ah, 
there is no charity like business. Business gives work to 
labor’s countless hands; business wipes tears from the eyes 
of the widows and orphans; business dimples with joy 
the cheek of sorrow; business puts a roof above the heads 
of the homeless; business covers the land with happy 
homes. We want business.” 


Stewardship in Business 


S YOU see, he was no economist. Business is no more 
concerned with tears and dimples than Natureis. Like 
Nature, business is anonymous, unsentimental, and works 
in large averages. Nothing does it do as Ingersoll said. 
Merely, when governed by a right philosophy, it provides 
the impersonal opportunity within the terms of which the 
individual may do these things for himself, provided always 
he is willing to contribute the equivalent effort. 

But Ingersoll’s speech was significant. It is quoted to 
point afact. In selling prosperity to the public imagination 
in a dinner pail, men of business at the same time, una- 
wares perhaps, sold themselves a new view of business, 
tinged with a sense of stewardship. At times since then 
this view has been obscured. It has never been lost. It has 
become at length indestructible. And this is so because in 
the end it turned out that no other view offered an equal 
reward. So it always turns out, and always will, that the 
greater good of a greater number is sound economics—that 
or nothing. 

Within a week after the election of 1896 more than 700 
factories reopened. Wages were not reduced. It was not 
necessary. Besides, there was a strong sentiment against 
it, not by any means confined to the mind of labor. Pres- 
ently unemployment disappeared. Then wages began to 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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I Remember the Men Cursing Me at Times and Demanding That I Turn In for the Australian Coast, Which at Times Loomed Hazily to Starboard 4 


‘““What is to come we know not. But we 

know 

That what has been was good—was good 
to show, 

Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 

We are the masters of the days that were: 

We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered . . . evenso.” 

———— — HENLEY. 


HERE is a queer sort of edict that runs through all 
[nines It might be called the Law of Balance. You 

pay, pound for pound, for everything you gain. You 
give an equal amount for what you receive. Wisdom comes 
and the quick eager impulses of the heart depart; wealth 
comes and you render up ease of mind; success smiles on 
you and you awake afterward to discover that something 
has been lost, something of the joy of the fight, the thrill of 
the battle, the glorious, mad, wonderful thing that is 
youth. Let me tell you a story. 

When I was twenty-four, and had been ten years at sea, I 
signed as third mate on board the Peruvian Chief. I was 
young then, young even for twenty-four and in spite of 
things I’d seen: men dying, ships wrecked, and a lot of the 
griminess a youngster can’t help but notice if he knocks 
around the world. But it hadn’t stirred me very deeply. I 
had an idea, somewhere inside me, that it was all im- 
mensely funny. Even tragedy had its humorous side. 
Shipwreck was an adventure, death something not to be 
brooded upon. My pay days, the sweat-earned wages of a 
year’s or more labor, I scattered to the four winds in a 
night or two, joyously, uncaring, without thought. You 
see, I was very young, life was immensely interesting. I 
lived the gay years and let them slip heedlessly by me. 
You know how it is. 

When I joined the Peruvian Chief, I hadn’t a care in the 
world. I could look in the glass and see that my face was 
smooth, tanned and unlined. My hair was thick and wavy 
and dark brown. My eyes were gray-blue and they laughed 
hugely at me. I had a chest like a barrel, and despite ten 
years of the foam of life my wind was unimpaired, my sight 
and appetite magnificent and my strength greater, I think, 
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than I knew myself. For ten years I had scattered the 
gifts of youth heedlessly to the winds of the world and I 
was still young. I hadn’t begun to pay. 

I could sweat at heart-breaking work all day, drink all 
night, work all next day and drink all night again. I had 
nothing to worry about, no dependents, no family, no 
enemies. I was twenty-four, third mate of a ship, well on 
the way to a command, and the world was mine. You 
understand. 

The Peruvian Chief was a dinky little steamer of about 
three thousand tons. She was black-sided, stubby-masted, 
and had a long, pink-colored funnel that looked like a 
cigarette jutting up from a flat board. She was an old craft, 
carried no wireless and was owned by a firm that skimped 
on gear. 

We were sailing first through the Mediterranean, then 
from Port Said to Durban, then to Mauritius and Karachi, 
after that we were to tramp for cargoes. It was the sort of 
voyage I liked. It was the sort of ship I liked. You bat- 
tered all round the world for anything, from one to three 
years, and you never knew just where you were going to 
land next. On such a ship discipline was usually pretty 
slack, officers and men formed a regular sort of family, and 
it was a good school for a young sailor to get experience in 
readiness for a command of his own. Liners, I might say, 
are all right when you’re old and gray and want it soft. 
But they make regular and monotonous voyages, you 
daren’t come on deck without your gold braid and uniform 
all immaculate, and the skipper is a sort of god whom you 
only see at rare intervals, on the bridge or in the dining 
saloon. No, give me a tramp freighter for fun. 

We left Port Said one steaming hot morning ahead of a 
white-walled P. and O. whose officers were choking mad 
because they ate our smoke for an hour or more. Greasy 


smoke it was, too, thick and 
pleasant tosmell. Butaftera 
fell and the smoke went 4 
up, and anyway the liner wen! 
making eighteen knots. 
I was mighty interested in the voyage from 
cause for three years I’d been on a Canadian 
up in the Bay of Fundy, round Cape Breton 
where it was wonderful in the summer and t 
in the winter. No fun, I can tell you. It was 
ashore, too, same sort of people you saw at 
of ships, same scenery. I liked the tropics i 
the smell of ’em and the life and color. You 
that a palm tree’s not a whole lot more roman 
any day. That was how I felt, and I was k 
into the hot belt and hear the niggers ki-i- 
deck and see the bumboats with fruit and coré 
teeth alongside once more. , 
Our skipper was a walrus of a man nam 
Brown. He was from New Bedford way, @i 
twenty years in British ships he still had a twa 
could cut with a knife. He was fat and red-facec 
huge, swelling gray mustache that puffed out 
breathed. He was a-slovenly old boy, con 
bridge with tobacco juice running down” 
hands, all but his thumbs, stuck in the side 
old reefer jacket which he wore in every clim 
floppy carpet slippers on his feet, and his bald 
by a huge, stained, khaki-colored sun helmet 
sometime from an army man. He always wore, 
helmet and the reefer, a white cotton single 
pants and a narrow sort of cummerbund ins 
I never saw him in a shirt all the time I we 
The mate was called Hooky Reid, mainly. 
a beak of a nose that exactly resembled a 
lean and hollow-cheeked, and so tanned 
black. He had cold blue eyes that squin 
overhanging and hairless brows, and a moutl 
like a slit in his face. His voice, when he gav? 
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Jike a rasp going over leather and caused his 
pple to slide rapidly up and down the scrawniest 
ye ever run across. 

sond mate was about two years older than myself, 
stocky sort of man with a round face and a mop 
lack hair. He had been a Warspite boy, was an 
ind had served his time in Australian windjam- 
e hadn’t been to sea as long as I had, but he was 
re studious and could give me points and a beat- 
vigation. It occurred to me that he’d never been 
ang at all. You know what I mean. He was one 
chaps who, at the age of five, can tell you how 


Ins of nitrate were shipped out of Iquique in 


888. But I got along with him fine, better than 
mate, who was always growling at what he called 
ed foolishness, a phrase he first used when I sent a 
y aboard at Alexandria to request the skipper to 


‘| bail me out of a stinking nigger jail. 


ja pretty good crew, mostly American and Eng- 
two lascar firemen and a Samoan steward. They 
old-timers, except the two ship’s boys, and you 
d to give them an order more than once, with 
, bit of swearing when they were inclined to slack. 
personally, when I’d looked ’em over and made a 
ad the ship, that we were in for a pleasant mild 


ith a lot of calls in at those mysterious, out-of- 


A 
| 


‘tropical ports, and roaring red fun when we 
‘o hit areal town. I was mistaken. The Peruvian 

something of a Jonah and bad luck dogged us 
| day we sailed. 


1z out of Port Said we nearly collided with a harbor 


in the Red Sea we ran down one of those out- 
rab boats with a huge lateen sail and a dozen 
yrown men in white robes aboard. They cursed us 
an hour in coast English after we’d picked them 
teful sort of animals. Of course we’d run ’em 
was during a dark and misty night when we 
And they didn’t take into account that I’d 
‘hour myself in the port accident boat lugging 
ioking for ’em swimming in the water. Hot work 
, and all we got for it was a cursing. The skipper 
ad a good mind to pitch them overside again, but 
let’em hear him. One of the Arabs was a mullah 
or something, and he spoke pretty good English. 


He threatened to report us at Aden and to do a lot more 
things, so the skipper to please him opened a bottle of 
Seotch and had him sit in the saloon to dinner. I under- 
stand the Arabs aren’t supposed to drink, but this old bird 
took enough, I’ll tell the world. 

We got rid of them finally at Aden, after a lot of argu- 
ment and when the skipper had signed a bill or something 
for damages. Then we got away and went through to the 
Indian Ocean, down the African coast. A day after clear- 
ing the Red Sea we ran onto a sand bar, stuck where the 
chart said there wasn’t one, and it took us eight hours of 
kedging to get her off. Right then, luckily, we found the 
compasses were way out and corrected them. All these 
things I put down to just the chances of the sea. It never 
occurred to me the ship was a Jonah, at least not at that 
time. 

I was on watch the morning we sighted Mozambique. 
The dawn was a thunderous sort of red in the east. There 
was a thin mist rising from the water which was as placid 
as glass, and the sky was a jolly sight, all crimson and gold 
and pink, with half a dozen or so little clouds floating 
through it all. I was standing in the bridge wing and the 
sun hadn’t quite shoved itself over the horizon, when I 
caught a gust of the real smell of the tropics. It’s like 
nothing else on earth. You don’t get it exactly in Port 
Said, which stinks, nor through the Red Sea. All you get 
there is heat and sand. But that gust I caught off Mozam- 
bique was the real thing, sort of spicy, warm, like you get 
in a museum sometimes where they keep things of sandal- 
wood and cedar and camphor. But it was even more than 
that. It had also the steamy smell of the jungle and of the 
sun on tall grasses. I could pretty nearly see all Africa 
pictured against the sky. Niggers and livid jungle, camels 
and lions and white surf along the beaches. It reminded 
me of the first time I’d seen the tropics, years back when 
I was a kid on the Lucy Ann and we ran down from Frisco 
to Sydney. 

That time it was a little island—a mite of a thing— 
purple against the horizon, with palms and white surf, and 
brown dots that were Kanakas on the beach. This time, 
coming up to Mozambique, it was nothing but a smell. 
But later, just before the sun shot up, I saw the palms 
ridging along the horizon like feather dusters growing out of 
the water itself. It was good to look at them on the edge 


“Report Us and Send Someone After Us,"’ the Skipper Rasped Shakily, as He Took Hold of the Tiller. ‘“‘We've Got a Chance"’ 
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of the sea, after those years I’d spent on the harsh coast of 
Canada. I could feel my blood start to race along. I had 
a sort of queer warm sensation in the pit of my stomach, 
too, and I started to remember things. 

At first, I thought of Nushima, as I always did, because 
she was the first girl of the tropics I’d met and talked to. 
That was down in Apia on that Lucy Ann trip, and I 
always remember her standing against the whitewashed 
side of the cargo shed and waving to me as the Lucy Ann 
made sail. She was little and brown and she wore funny- 
colored clothes of print cloth, and sometimes I laughed at 
her. But I’ve never quite forgot the days we had wander- 
ing through the jungle, picking flowers and singing and 
making love. And whenever I thought of the tropics or 
adventure or romance after that, I thought first of her. 
You know how it is. 

I’d likely have mooned a lot more in the bridge wing of 
the old Peruvian Chief, but I remembered suddenly that 
the skipper wanted to be called as soon as we made a land- 
fall. So I nipped down below and hammered on his door. 
He didn’t answer, so I opened the door and went in, and . 
there he was, stretched out in his bunk, fast asleep, his big 
mustache heaving and falling, and tobacco juice spotting 
his white singlet. The reefer jacket covered his feet and 
they stuck up from under it like two short posts. I shook 
him and told him we were coming up to Mozambique, and 
he grunted and said all right. I went back on the bridge 
and took a bearing. 

I heard the skipper slam his cabin door about five min- 
utes later and then I heard the flopping of his carpet 
slippers as he started to come up the companion. After 
that there was a cracking noise, a short gruff sort of ex- 
clamation and the sound of a heavy fall. I ran to the 
companion head and there was the skipper, all in a heap at 
the bottom, and one of the steps was broken away. 

Of course I went down to him a bit gingerly, because I 
was afraid the other steps might not besecure. I called the 
mate first and then picked the skipper up and carried him 
into his room. I thought he was very still and limp, and I 
can tell you I was looking a bit white when the mate came 
in. I had a queer sort of idea deep down inside me that 
something was going to happen that trip, something I 
hadn’t figured on. 

(Continued on Page 60) 


der, ‘‘have changed.” 
“The right way to run a bank 
don’t never change,”’ said Eli Ware. 

“No,” said Adam, see 
“but there always > 
comes a time when 
you got to quit run- 
ning a bank the 
wrong way.” 

“We managed to 
git along ’thout you 
for fifty year or so,” 
said Floyd Streeter. 

“And we could ’a’ * 
contrived for fifty 
more,” said Lloyd, 
his twin brother. 

Yes, Sir, 7 said 
Pliny Butterfield, 
the other member of 
the finance commit- 
tee of the Westmin- 
ster Savings Bank, 
“‘and you kin bet 
your bottom dollar 
folks here won’t tol- 
erate no newfangled 
notions. This here’s 
a savin’s bank.” 

“And the best re- 
turn we git on our 
money is them West- 
ern mortgages—7 per 
cent—uh-huh. To 
say nothin’ of the 
profit discountin’ ’em 
and collectin’ full 
face at maturity.” 

““And wait five 
years for it,” said 
Adam. ‘‘Throw 
money down a well 
for five years! This 
bank should have two 
hundred thousand 
dollars out on call.” 

“At 4 per cent,’”’ sneered Eli Ware. 

“At 3,” said Adam, ‘‘if we can’t get more.” 

“ Why? ” 

“‘Safety,’’ said Adam succinctly. 

‘‘Hain’t no sense to it,” said Eli. ‘‘All we got to do is 
pertect our depositors, hain’t it? Carry fifty thousand 
cash, don’t we?” 

“Yes, and suppose a day came when people wanted a 
hundred thousand—where’d you be?”’ 

“The’ won’t come sich a day. Our folks is depositors, 
not drawers. They put it in and it stays. A savin’s ac- 
count is a savin’s account.” 

“Tt used to be,’ said Adam. ‘Read your bank state- 
ment.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Tt’s got this to do: Ten years ago this was a three- 
quarters-of-a-million-dollar bank—and two-thirds of that 
was savings accounts. Today we're close to two millions, 
and 60 per cent is commercial accounts. We’ve grown two 
hundred thousand in a year, and most of it is checking 
accounts.” 

“No difference.” 

Adam shrugged his shoulders. 

“Now you’re wanting to put fifty thousand more into 
Western farm loans—two thousand miles away. That 
money will be as fluid as granite. For five years, or the 
term of the mortgage, it’s buried and we can’t touch it.” 

“At 7 per cent.”’ 

“And no turnover,” said Adam. “Just from the stand- 
point of profits, we’re losing money.” _Elisnorted. ‘‘ Figure 
it yourself,’ said Adam. ‘‘ Your way we get 7 per cent on 
fifty thousand for the term of the mortgage. The money 
goes out of the town, out of the state. We handle it once.” 

““We pay 4 per cent for it and rent it out at 7.” 

“But,” said Adam, ‘‘we make more money if we rent it 
out at home at 6—not figuring the general advantage to 
the town. Suppose we loan Pliny Butterfield ten thousand 
dollars. What happens? Why, Pliny deposits the money 
here. Most of it will be checked out here, but part of it 
stays for a month, or maybe two or three months. We 
loan that again at 6 per cent, and we’re paying nothing for 
it but the overhead. That’s twice we rent out the same 
dollars. Then the man who borrows that money deposits 
it here again and some of his stays, and we rent that out at 
6 per cent. So long as that money stays in Westminster it 
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He Stood Looking Down Upon Damaris With Such a Look as 
She Had Never Seen in His Eyes—and Possibly Never Would See. 


keeps coming back into the bank and we keep renting it 
out, time after time. I’ll bet there are dollars in this bank 
that are drawing interest from four or five men. In five 
years that’ll amount to a heap more than your Western 
7 per cent. Pliny’s paying us 6 per cent for money he lets 
lay here; John Smith is paying 6 per cent for some of 
Pliny’s money and he lets it lay in the bank, and so on. To 
say nothing of the bigger profit that comes from building 
up the town and increasing business.” 

“You're allus arguin’ that p’int,” said Pliny. 

“‘T’ve proved it, haven’t I? Look at Westminster.” 

“But that don’t justify puttin’ out a lot on call at 4 per 
cent. Call money don’t build up no town, and it don’t 
draw int’rest more’n once.” 

“But it pays its way, and it’s where we can lay our 
hands on it overnight.” 

“For what?” 

“Tn case we need it.” 

“But we hain’t never needed it.” 

“No, and you’ve never been sick, Eli. But you’d hate to 
live in a town without a good doctor.” 

“Mebby, Eli,’”’ said Pliny, “‘there’s suthin’ to what he 
says.” 

“T was kinder cale’latin’ mebby we better foller his ad- 
vice,’ said Lloyd Streeter. ‘‘He’s been demonstratin’ his 
jedgments up to now.” : 

‘“‘He’s been a-puttin’ a snag of money into bonds,” said 
Eli—‘‘5 ’n’ 6 per cent stuff.”’ 

“Yes,” said Adam, “and what’s the market on our bonds 
today?”’ 

“We done pretty good,” admitted Pliny. 

“‘T’ve been watching the bond market like a hawk,” said 
Adam. “Not a bond selling under what we paid, and we 
got a profit of more than thirty thousand. Guess that pulls 
up the return some. Took a five-point profit on ten thou- 
sand Easterns this week. Paid eleven on the investment, 
didn’t they? Bonds we sold the past month have netted 
upwards of three thousand.” 

“Then net some more with this here two hundred thou- 
sand call money you’re fussin’ about,”’ said Eli. ‘‘Don’t 
give it away for 4 per cent.” 

Adam shrugged his shoulders and put the motion: “All 
in favor of setting aside as rapidly as we can a sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars to put out on call, signify by say- 
ing aye.” 3 


He Would Never be One to Display His Emotions to Open Eyes 


Three votes were in favor, Eli Ware’s against, 
control of the board was firm. His only real oppor 
after the first ten months of his chairmanship o: 
powerful finance committee, the one man whom | 
most have desired as 
porter—Eli Ware, f; 
Damaris. 

Between Eli and A 
isted a state of armed n 
after office hours, but 
warfare during the day 
ness. Dam 
brought ak 
former conc 

“ec He’s cor 
to call on m 
and you’ve 
treat him di 
she said, 

‘He ha 
won’t tolerg 


we ite ne ena 


him in myo 
there’s not 
prevent his 
me in his,” 
said placid] 
“You ¥ 
dast!” 
‘“ Try m 
Damaris. 
But that 
dared not 
knew his 
ter, and r 
most ungra 
render he c 
age. 
oe Then,” 
‘‘keep th 
know-it-all 
sight and 
And so it rested. Between Damaris and Adam 
condition not at all conventional. Adam knew f 
ing to marry Damaris if she would have him; 
knew she would some day marry Adam—if he ¢ 
That was all. He had not asked her. The situat 
not have contented any other pair of young peo 
world, but apparently it was perfectly satisfactor; 
Eli openly declared he was going to defeat Ada 
for election, and to this end he directed all his lal) 
town was not with him. Adam’s policy of condi 
bank had given it a life it had not before knowr 
iences it had not dared to hope for, and such aj 
as even now seemed impossible to it. It could sh) 
and as cheaply as it could shop in Boston. Its w ca 
better dressed. New structures had risen on its mi 
and there were amusements for the evenings—a 
the bank had financed these ventures. mag 
But any constantly sustained attack will y 
““Some of these here wildcat schemes of 
into trouble,” Eli said. ‘‘He hain’t havin’ 
who he lends the bank’s money to. Jest w 
Once in a while some of the older generatior 
with Eli, some of those elder statesmen who we 
with things as they were and resented that the to 
progress beyond their ideals. : 
““Mebby so, mebby so,’’ Xenophon Shot 
“Goin’ a mite too fast, seems as though—hi 
much—reachin’ out too fur.” ; 
‘Goin’ to fetch us down in ruin,” said Eli. * 
he’s shovin’ another newfangled notion down | 
Goin’ to put out two hundred thousand on-call. 
away 3 per cent int’rest, that’s what he’s doit 4 
“On call, eh?” said Xenophon, who had no 
what it meant to do so than he had of the proces) 
facture of Gobelin tapestries. ‘‘Gittin’ us mix€' 
Wall Street, hey?” oi} 
Which was the beginning of that. Wall Stre 
phon loved to waggle his jaw on the piazza of his 
for days the money interest cropped up consta! 
conversation. -. 
“Speculatin’, that’s what he’s doin’. Let 
bank’s money on call, b’jing. Think of that! } 
in Westminster, and this here boy—for he hath 
but a boy—is gittin’ us mixed up with them V 
fellers.”’ 


stminster is not alone in this—that if it fails to under- 
a matter it suspects it. Call money was discussed in 
st office and in stores and in kitchens. What was 
Kidder running them into? Many of those people 
{| their wealth in that bank. A good proportion lived 
e interest of their savings accounts, and even added 
principal. What touched the bank touched them 
4y. So Eli Ware made progress. Damaris was not 
‘ut apprehension. 
‘dam,’ she said, ‘“‘there’s talk.’”’ Adam looked down 
se. 
‘4ems as though,” he said. 

on’t you think you should do something to quiet it?”’ 
hat?” 
‘ell, some of your plans. Couldn’t you postpone them 
is blows over?”’ 
hich? ” * 
ye Farmers’ Codperative, for instance. People say 
mk shouldn’t meddle with it.” 
‘yy farmers say so?” 
‘9, just town people.” 
‘yink it’ll help the farmers?” 
‘’s bound to.”’ ~ 

art the town folks?”’ 
‘ i 5 ' 
‘n—calculate we'll stick to it then.” 
‘'s this call money that’s worrying people.” 

‘orry me too. Worry me a heap more till we get it 
‘it. Will have this week.” 
‘yey don’t understand it.” 
‘ay’s sure to come when they will,” said Adam. 
‘it before that you may be beaten. You’ve done so 
¢ Now you don’t want to be put off the committee.” 
‘yn’t aim to be.” 
iiave made money, Adam. When you started a year 
‘vhy, a year ago you were just a kind of a town 
—and now you're well off.”’ 

are lots of folks.” 

ey’re saying you are making yourself rich out of the 


fi 
‘ 
( 
’ 


‘m,” said Adam. “Never denied it. Think of any- 
ioe lost money by it?” . 
‘ 


A 


| 
| 
a | 


“What Brought You Here? What are You Afraid Of? 


“Guess I’ll keep on as I be,”’ he said. 

‘Sometimes I could shake you. You’re immovable. 
I—I almost believe you don’t understand.” 
“Keep on believing it,’’ said Adam. 

Damaris.”’ 

“They’ll beat you at the next election.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Then what?” 

“Give ’em a year to think it over. Get elected again.” 

“You’re so cocksure.”’ 

“Know what I’m doing,”’ said Adam. 

“Are you always sure?” 

“Wouldn’t do it if I wasn’t.” 

“But you may be wrong about some of these things.” 

‘Studied ’em, haven’t you, Damaris—looked into ’em?”’ 

eiViesrt 

“Believe I’m wrong?” 

“T—] know you’re right.”’ 

“Me too,” said Adam. ‘Calculate I’ll go ahead.”’ 

“Tf anything happens it’ll be blamed on you.”’ 

“There’s them ’Il see to that,” said Adam. 

“‘T—really, with all this talk going on, I think it would 
be wise to give up this call-money idea.”’ 

“This talk makes it necessary.” 

oe Why?” 

“Shakin’ confidence in the bank, isn’t it?” 

73 Yes.”’ ‘ 

“What does a bank need most if folks lose confidence in 
it for a day or two?”’ 

““Tt needs somebody to convince people they are wrong.” 

“No,”’ said Adam. 

““What then?” 

“Quick assets,’’ said Adam. 

“T don’t understand.”’ 

Adam changed the subject—abruptly, as was his cus- 
tom—and Damaris knew he could be brought to discuss 
that matter no further. His mind was made up, closed 
against arguments. He felt he was right and nothing could 
stop him from going ahead. 

She was proud of him, though she was apprehensive of 
the outcome. 

“Wanted to talk to you about the women,” said Adam. 

“What women?” 


“Talk it up, _ 
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“Farmer women—egg women and chicken women, 
canned-fruit women.” 

“What about them?” 

“Tf five hundred hired women in a factory can make 
money for a company putting up pickles or canned peaches 
or tomatoes, why can’t a few hundred farmers’ wives make 
as much in their kitchens?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I’ve never thought of it.’’ 

“Great talking point,” said Adam. 

“What is?” 

“Made in a farm kitchen.” 

“T see. You mean that there would be a big market in 
the cities for things that are homemade?” 

““Wouldn’t there?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Talk it up,’ said Adam. 

“But how would you sell—supposing the women would 
can? And could they can in quantities large enough?” 

““Hquip ’em—best cannin’ utensils.”’ 

“That would take more money than they could afford.’ 

“Wouldn’t have to afford it. I’m just getting the idea. 
It’s not worked out. Takes time to work out an idea, 
That’s why I used to fish so much.” 

“T’ll help you think,”’ said Damaris. 

“Want you should always help me think,”’ said Adam, 
approaching as close to sentiment as he had ever come. 
“General idea’s to turn this whole township, and maybe 
county, into a factory—men and women and children.” 

“‘T see what you're getting at.”’ 

“Money in it for everybody.”’ 

“Including you?”’ Damaris asked with a smile. 

“‘Always calculate to get mine,” said Adam. 
work it out together.” 

Such was Adam’s method of courtship. No holding of 
hands; no whispered words; no demonstrations of young 
affection. Onehad to read between the lines, and the spaces 
were not large. But Damaris—she had been born in West- 
minster and reared there. These people were her people 
and she understood them. She understood Adam better 
than she understood any other person, because in him were 
combined all the traits of the New Englander. He was 
what one might call a sample package. She understood 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Quarrelsome Triplets 


HERE are three seemingly irreconcilable factors in 

French public finance which have long baffled most 
American newspaper readers. Private wealth, heavy taxa- 
tion and public poverty are the quarrelsome triplets. 

The private wealth of France may be safely assumed. 
No one denies it. The tax laws of the country number 
more than six thousand. Everything is taxed except 
sneezing. Some things are taxed under several heads. 
Great Britain is the only country in Europe in which the 
hand of the taxgatherer is laid upon the people more 
heavily, and yet the English laws are so much simpler, so 
much more scientific in their nature, that they are perhaps 
less harassing than those of France. 

Heavy taxation applied to extensive taxables ought to 
mean a well-financed treasury; and yet everyone knows 
that financially speaking the French Government is forever 
hanging on by its very eyelids. Inflation continues, francs 
fall, vast quantities of gold or its equivalent are being 
smuggled out of the country, a capital levy is debated and 
capitalists shudder. The answer is that a socialist- 
communist government is pouring out millions of francs 
like so many liters of Seine water. 

Why don’t the voters call a halt? The reason is that the 
French peasant has more money and higher wages than 
ever before. It is not such good money as he used to get, 
but there is more of it; and to a farm hand that is a good 
thing in itself. Far be it from him to turn out a crew of 
deputies and senators who are putting a thicker wad of cur- 
rency in his pocket than he used to get, come pay day. 

French finances will some day improve, but there need 
be no reason for surprise if they are worse before they are 
hetter. The proper time to go through the pangs of mone- 
tary stabilization is when one’s neighbors are suffering the 
same handicaps. France has not followed this wise rule. 
Britain has returned to a gold basis. Germany is over the 
worst of her monetary troubles and is preparing for an 
aggressive commercial future. Italy will presently stabilize 
the lira on the best ratio she can achieve. France, there is 
reason to fear, will be in the throes of stabilizing the franc 
about the time that her neighbors are back on a sound- 
currency basis. Her difficulties will seemingly be increased 
by the fact that in the near future so many other European 
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nations will be participating in international trade without 
the hindrance of depreciated currencies subject to. wide 
fluctuations from week to week. 

Potentially, it lies within the capacity of France to better 
her position enormously; but if she is to do so she must 
bring to the task a far larger measure of her old-time finan- 
cial genius than she has lately exercised. 


Italy Pays and Borrows 


HERE was an enthusiasm, an atmosphere of candor, 
Teese the negotiations of the Italian debt-funding 
commission that made a deep impression. There was a 
certain gallantry of approach toward the matter in hand 
that exacted a sympathetic reception and the utmost 
forbearance that one nation may show to another in an 
issue which is such a strange and intangible blend of eco- 
nomic, ethical and sentimental considerations. The terms 
of settlement were swiftly reached. 

Count Volpi and his colleagues came to Washington 
armed with two advantages of capital importance: First, 
they were the envoys of a people possessed by a will 
to pay. This spirit, no less advantageous to creditor than to 
debtor, saved the Italian people not less than a billion lire. 
Second, the negotiators proved that they had a correct 
understanding of American psychology. They were willing 
to trust to our sense of fairness. Their confidence was not 
misplaced. The happy issue of their negotiations should 
serve as a valuable object lesson to other nations whose 
war obligations have still to be funded. 

Wall Street has its Belascos no less than the Rialto. 
Only the uninformed will deny that financial stage setting 
deserves to be numbered among the fine arts. In the world 
of finance great constructive operations never happen. 
They are always achieved, usually by consummate skill 
and by infinite capacity for taking pains. Financial stage 
managers, unseen and unidentified, produce the money 
dramas which play to millions. Not the smallest gesture in 
their productions is spontaneous. Every little movement 
is planned, perfected and approved in advance. Nothing 
is left to chance. No theatrical device calculated to cap- 
ture the public imagination is overlooked. 

It is in no spirit of cynicism, but rather with frank ad- 
miration for finished work, that attention is called to the 
dramatic element in the Italian negotiations. No sooner 
was the agreement signed than Count Volpi, quite in the 
grand manner, handed Secretary Mellon his government’s 
check for five million dollars on account of a payment 
which will not fall due until next June. It is said that 
money talks, and Count Volpi’s check madeitself heard clear 
round the country. Simultaneously a popular small-sum 
subscription was started in Italy for the purpose of meeting 
debt payments. The King, as might have been expected, 
was among the first to chip in his personal contribution of 
five dollars. Peasant and shopkeeper followed the royal 
example. Helping to pay the national debt became all the 
style, for giving is never so easy as when it is fashionable. 
As a whirlwind climax for the drama a powerful group of 
bankers, headed by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., floated a 
loan of one hundred million dollars for the Italian Govern- 
ment. Good intentions, correct psychology and skillful 
stage management combined to bring about a settlement. 

The success of Count Volpi’s mission takes on added bril- 
liance when contrasted with the comparative failure of 
Mr. Caillaux’s undertaking. Italian resources are more 
depleted than those of France, but the spirit of Italy, that 
great intangible which cannot be expressed in statistics, 
has more than made up for her deficiency in material assets. 
The amount of special pleading for France indulged in by 
Americans outweighs ten for one the intercessions made in 
behalf of Italy; and yet it is the latter, not the former, that, 
by helping herself, has taken the first step toward sound 
financial relations with this country. 

France has ancient claims upon our sympathetic regard, 
and that regard has not been lessened by the bungling 
leadership and the internal dissensions of which she is the 
victim; and yet the fact cannot be ignored that the welfare 
of every state under a stable republican form of govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people as a whole. It is they 
who make the bed upon which they must lie. 


cont 


Candor compels the admission that American mis 
makers are in no small degree responsible for the F 
notion that we should never make any resolute attem 
collect the war debts. During the war various Am 
officials resident in Europe, men utterly without tr: 
in finance, were pressed into service as fiscal agents | 
sort and another, and their statements, colored by the 
sentiments but unsupported by any shadow of auth 
were taken at face value by European officialdom. © 
triated Americans on the fringe of Continental go 
after-dinner speakers, tufthunters, climbers and deco 
hounds, all have watered this weed of wartime sowit 
is hard to say whether they have rendered the g 
disservice to France or to America. i 


To Arm or Not to Arm? 


ROM every part of the Union letters have co 
this office in support of the position taken in an 

rial which appeared in THE SATURDAY EVENING P 
October thirty-first, expressing the belief that ne 
anti-pistol legislation might have the effect of disa 
law-abiding citizens and of putting them even more 
mercy of gunmen, burglars and bandits than they are? 
Some of our correspondents, men whose callings 
them into direct contact with the criminal classes 
step further and declare that the proper slogan of tl 
is A Pistol in Every Home. A judge, describing conc 
in the state of New York, writes, in part, as follows: 
“The crook will always be able to procure a pis 
other dangerous weapon, and until the law is so ek 
that the malefactor is adequately punished and the 
age citizen is reasonably safe in his home and on the 
highway, citizens should be encouraged, rather the 
couraged, in the practice of going armed. . . . G 
would hesitate before holding up stores if they had 
to know that each clerk would be armed. At present 
permits are hard to secure, and the finger printing re 
in some localities, before they are given out—asid 
the legality of such a requirement—subjects the indi 
to unwarranted annoyance. The present pistol-pern 
should be repealed and a law passed making the pos: 
of a pistol by anyone who has been convicted of a 
a felony.” | 


Register Our Aliens 


HE amount of bootlegging, banditry and cri 
es traceable to unnaturalized aliens, the 
bers that have gained admission to the United Stat 
gally, the burden of police testimony and repeated 
recommendations, all point to the imperative neces: 
keeping closer tabs on our alien population. The ¢ 
and the only satisfactory means of establishing anc 
taining a nation-wide Who’s Who of our overs 
journers is to require registration and periodical 
tion at local centers. Such a system would, no do 
costly; and yet this is not a strong talking point 
it, for after all, nothing is so costly as widespread 
and public money judiciously spent for its detec 
prevention is always well spent. ta | 

Native-born sentimentalists will inevitably sw 


bill introduced into Congress. A section of t 
language press will vehemently declare that 
cedure would be degrading and ‘“‘un-American. 
our alien friends find distasteful they try 


centuries of American ancestry behind them. 

jectors will become so vociferous that they W 
overlook the irritations to which the native-bo 
tarily submit. They will ignore the questionn: 
census enumerator; the search of personal 
customs inspectors; the inquisitions of th 
Department, the final results of which are p 
daily press for him who runs to read; the in 
of the Federal Trade Commission and other 
up for the regulation of business. 
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‘§HERE is difference of opinion among those who fear 
for the effect of debt payments upon the United 
States as to whether agriculture or manufacture 
ismost exposed. Contending that “‘the farmers of the 
ad States would suffer more than the manufacturers,” 
(zh at the same time conceding that the decisive argu- 
for this country “‘is not the damage to particular in- 
ts—which would diminish with time,’’ Keynes, from 
Joistered recesses of King’s College, Cambridge Uni- 
ty, has felt called upon to ‘“‘recommend’”’ to our sena- 
ind congressmen “‘to invest at once in a little caution 
\eir opposition lest they soon suffer the same 
1 and intellectual ignominy as our own—British— 
reparation men.” If this be the only intellectual 
ainy to which our congressmen stand exposed, the 
my is fortunate indeed! Keynes argues that “the 
tries of the United States would suffer, not so much 
) the competition of cheap goods 
) the Allies in their endeavors to 
yheir debts as from the inability 
5 Allies to purchase from America 
usual proportion of her exports.”’ 
J apprehension is largely theoret- 
ils may be inferred from a scrutiny 
> chief export commodities. One 
1 view the problem from the in- 
(standpoint of commodity rela- 
1 quite as much as from the outside 
upoint of trade theory. 
I? manufacturer asks what addi- 
x goods, beyond those otherwise 
| expected, will debt settlement 
it to the American market? And 
i additional goods, beyond those 
hivise to be expected, will debt 
t nent bring on the foreign markets 
npetition with American goods? 
1c vhat paid-for raw materials will 
boayment bring to the American 
uit that would otherwise be paid 
*\sh exports of our manufacturers? 


The farmer wants to know what foodstuffs that might be 
raised at home will debt payment bring to our shores? 


And will debt payments operate to curtail our exports of . 


the foodstuffs that we now produce in excess of domestic 
requirements? 

A gradual decline in export of foodstuffs is to be antici- 
pated; a gradual increase in import also seems probable 
and, indeed, inevitable. We are heavy importers of coffee, 
tea, cocoa, chocolate and other tropical specialties. Appar- 
ently our per capita consumption of these is rising; an in- 
crease in imports will, therefore, be the cumulative result 
of increasing per capita consumption with a growing popu- 
lation. We also import large amounts of sugar and vegetal 
oils, the latter both for food and industrial uses. Our re- 
quirements in sugar and vegetal oils could be covered in 
the continental United States, potentially, but nothing 
approaching this position is to be expected for a long time. 


CAUGHT WITH THE GOODS 


\\ 


Alonzo Englebert 


We may undertake in our insular possessions to expand 
the cultivation of the foodstuffs that we now import from 
Cuba and other tropical countries, but the size of the popu- 
lations and the characteristics of the labor will make this 
development slow, and little is to be expected during the 
next decade. This predicated expansion in import trade of 
these foodstuffs, taken in connection with decline in the 
export of domestic foodstuffs, may be expected to have a 
substantial effect in reducing our balance of merchandise 
exports and thus in facilitating debt payments. 

Our prewar and present situations with respect to export 
of agricultural staples and the reasons for the prospective 
decline after a decade or two may be briefly summarized. 
All figures are rounded. 

Wheat: Our average annual export of wheat, as grain, 
in the five years before the war was a little less than 57,- 
000,000 bushels, of which more than 50,000,000 went to 
Europe. Of wheat flour the average export was 10,700,000 
barrels, of which 4,600,000 barrels went to Europe. From 
this, it is clear that our wheat exports were principally to 
Europe, though our wheat-flour exports went largely to 
countries outside of Europe. To be contrasted with this is 
the average of the past five years. Our wheat exports were 
185,000,000 bushels, of which 141,000,000 went to Europe; 
our flour exports were 16,700,000 barrels, of which 9,400,- 
000 went to Europe. 

This postwar increase in the export of wheat and wheat 
flour to Europe is to be regarded as abnormal, the result of 
war, and not as an expression of the trend of agriculture in 
the world. It has been due largely to the depression of 

agriculture in Europe and to the collapse of Russia 
as a wheat exporter. Argentina and Canada have 
shared with the United States in covering this ab- 
normal deficiency in Europe. 

With the gradual restoration of European agri- 
culture and the recovery of Russia, overseas exports 
of wheat to Europe are expected to decline toward 
the prewar level. During the years of this decline, 


export wheats of the United States will come into 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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Memorabilious 


OW dear to my heart 
is the Christmas Can- 
tata, 


Our annual stunt in the 
schoolhouse of yore; 
The speeches and songs full 
of ethical data, 
Andall the freak costumes 
the soloists wore: 
The overstuffed tree, and the 
desk that stood by it, 
The candle grease, orange 
and evergreen smells ; 
The candy and popcorn that 
ruined our diet, 
And hoary old Santa who 
jingled the bells; 
The old hokum Santa, the 
cotton-trimmed Santa, 
The moss-covered Santa 
who jingled the bells! 
—C.R.S. 


A Commuter’s 
Shakspere 


E WAS a little old 

man, feeble and rheu- 
matic, and he sat on the 
porch of his little old house 
in one of the more remote 
suburbs. He talked wist- 
fully of the theater, which 
he appeared to miss, espe- 
cially Shakspere’s plays. 

“Tell me,” he said abruptly. “‘Whatever became of 
Hamlet? I felt honestly sorry for that young fellow, his 
father’s death cut him up so. And the way he tried to 
fasten the guilt on his mother and her second husband— 
that was a caution! Poor gabby Polonius too! He meant 
well; I know he did, because I’m old myself now; but 
what happened to his daughter, Ophelia? Did she marry 
Hamlet finally? I have always been curious to learn.” 

We were speechless, but the little old man did not wait 
for us to answer. 

“Then there was Romeo. And his little sweetheart, 
Juliet. Did Romeo hear in time? Did he get Friar 
Laurence’s message that Juliet’s death was just a sham to 
save her from marriage to Count Paris? I have often 
wondered whether they overcame parental objections at 
last and were happily hitched up.” 

We gasped. Could it be possible that we were listening 
to the voice of sanity? 

‘“‘And then there was Petruchio and that shrew of a wife 
of his, Katharina,’’ pursued the little old man on the 
porch. ‘Did he finally succeed in taming her, or did he 
have to give it up asa bad job? Gracious my, how he did 
storm around the stage! I often wondered how it all came 
out in the end.” 

“‘Do you mean to say ”? we began, but without avail. 

“That Macbeth man, too, whatever became of him?”’ 
pattered the little old suburbanite. “‘He was in a bad way, 
I recollect. He went almost crazy at the dinner table the 
night he saw Banquo’s ghost. His nerves were going fast. 


DRAWN BY CALVERT SMITH 
Floorwalker in Jewelry Store—‘‘Just a Few Moments, Madam, and I'll Find Someone to Wait on You!” 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
““Buster, Come Back Here! You are a Big 


Boy, Still I Must Know Where You Spend 
Your Evenings 


“7 Don’t Want to Seem Unreasonable, 
Son, But Mothers Must be Watchful 
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I used to tell my wife I didn’t believe Macbeth would last 
the year out.” 

There was nothing to be done but shout the old man 
down. 

“Stop! Listen!’ we cried. ‘‘Do you mean to say you 
don’t know that Hamlet died? That Ophelia went crazy 
and drowned herself? That Romeo did not get the message 
in time, and that Juliet and he passed out together?”’ 

The little old man pressed his hands upon his head. 

“Oh, oh!” he said. “Isn’t that terrible! Hamlet, 
Ophelia, Romeo, Juliet—all dead? No, I never heard a 
word of it. You see, living away out here as I did, I had to 
leave the theater long, long before the play was over, if I 
wanted to make the last train. They tell me the service is 
lots better now, but I—I’m not. I’m worse. And I never 
was any great hand at reading.” 

—ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


Bachelor Ballads 
III. SInkK SONG 


ASHING dishes, making wishes 
While the scummy water swishes 
Bits of foodstuff through my fingers 
Is a pleasure—in a measure 
Quite akin to seeking treasure— 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


These Days’’ 


“I Suppose So, Mother, But I Can't 
Help Thinking That 


December 26, 


That within my me 
lingers. 

Coffee grains that clo 
drains 

May be avoided if 4 
brains a 

And throw them in 
neighbor's garden. 

But oh! I beg. “on 
the plague : 

Of soaking off adhesi 

That's bound uponthe: 
to harden. : 


CHORUS: 


[con spirito] q 
Dig down! Bring it 
That’s a spoon and th 
cup. 
See the bread amon 
dishes ; 
Floating round like 
fishes! ; 
Oh! It’s nice to dream 
think | 
Among the dishes i 
sink. | 
But 
[largo] | 


What breaks the 
any man ul 

Is scraping egg from 
ing pan. 

—KennethPhillips. 


The Book- Jacket Blurb 


LOVE’S LINIMENT 
FRONT COVER 
By Emmanuel Elphinstone 


RIP-ROARING tale of murder, bigamy, and sp 
conflict among the junk dealers of, Cincinnati. 
some Honeysuckle Katz, whose craving for beau 
been stifled by a sordid childhood among the opium 
glers, is one of the most appealing characters in 
fiction. ‘“‘They are so beautiful! They are—well— 
cular!” she exclaims when she first sees the heap of 
automobile tires in her husband’s junk yard. But 
not understand. Will he ever understand? Will you 
stand? Will anyone understand? 

With its baffling murder mystery, its biting satire 
hollowness of English society life, and its atmosp 
gentle whimsicality, the book will go far toward 
most of the much vexed social problems of the day 


INSIDE FLAP OF FRONT COVER 


Read these great books by Emmanuel Elphinsto1 
Under Queenly Stomachers; Tales of the Gay C 
Charles the Fat. 
Rubbing Noses with Royalty; a Cloak Buyer's 7 
Europe and Back Again. 
(Continued on Page 76) | 
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Y FEW experiences with publishers 
\W had been far from pleasant and I 

decided to publish my own songs. 
Surely I could not be any worse off if I pub- 
lished them myself. If my songs sold, no 
one would share in the profits. Although 
I had published Hello, Central, Hello! I 
still was in the dark regarding the business 
secrets of publishing, which involves print- 
ing, selling, administrative and organizing 
angles—not to say anything of the finan- 
cial angle. 

Ihad a friend, John W. Nau, employed 
by Joseph Flanner, a Milwaukee music 
dealer. Nau was one of the best-posted 
music men in the West. As I had bought 
a great many banjo books and strings from 
John, we became quite chummy. One day 
I arranged to take lunch with him. I 
thought that he would be the ideal partner 
for a music-publishing enterprise, and when 
I approached him upon that proposition he 
argued thoughtfully that he knew at the 
present time his salary awaited him; that 
it took a big pile of money to go into the 
publishing business; and besides, he was 
not overblessed with money. Neverthe- 
less, he said I had given him a great idea. 
Weall like to make a little money on the 
side. Now he knew I could write songs; 
that there should be a market for popular 
ballads of my style and description. He 
based his statement upon twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the musical business. He told 
me of a friendin Chicago, employed by John 
Church & Co., one of the large publishers 
in the United States, whose name was 
Henry MacCoy, who was even more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the business. Per- 
haps, he thought, we could interest him in 
our proposition. 

The following Sunday, after writing 
MacCoy that we were going to visit him, 
we arrived at his home, where we were 
cordially welcomed by MacCoy and his 
charming wife. John laid out the plan. 
MacCoy was not so enthusiastic about it 
as he could have been. Perhaps he was too 
conservative; but his wife, who had listened 
to the conversation, jumped at the idea 
immediately, and it was through her influ- 
ence that MacCoy accepted the propo- 
sition. 

The proposal was that they were to put 
in together the sum of $500 and I to put 
in all the manuscripts I should write during 
one year. If at the expiration of one year they wished 
to continue with me they could extend it for another 
year. We were to share and share alike all profits, if any. 
We all signed on the dotted line and a new publishing 
concern broke on the horizon—Charles K. Harris & Co., 
207 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. I turned 
over to them Hello, Central, Hello! which had already 
been published. We placed in press Kiss and Let’s Make 
Up; School Bells; You'll Never Know; Creep, Baby, 
Creep; Can Hearts So Soon Forget? and Only a Tangle 
of Golden Curls. 


I Become an Individual Publisher 


Y STUDIO at the above address was the headquar- 

ters. John Nau, after finishing his work at Flanner’s 
music house, would hasten to my studio and we would 
work together until late at night, forwarding songs to 
the different music dealers throughout the United States 
from our meager catalogue. In three months I had 
gained a comprehensive knowledge of the music business 
and soon thereafter took charge of the entire business. 
That year we cleared more than $3000 profits. However, 
I found myself doing all the work and my partners drawing 
their weekly stipend. 

New Year’s Day, in the year of 1892, a meeting was 
called in my studio, where I made a proposition to them 
that I would enter into a long-time agreement with them 
upon one condition—that they were to leave their present 
positions and all work together. Again the conservative 
MacCoy could not see it that way. He was reluctant to 
give up a well-paying position. John Nau, to his credit, 
agreed; but, of course, would not do so unless MacCoy 
also did. Not making any headway, I made another propo- 
sition—that they could either buy my interest or I pur- 
chase theirs. Nau, being a rather practical fellow, said that 


Mr. Harris Tatking Over One of His Song Successes With Meyer Cohen, the 
California Barytone, and Armin §& Wagner, Vaudeville Artists 


inasmuch as neither MacCoy nor he wrote songs, it was 
futile for them to purchase my end, and they decided to 
accept my proposition to purchase their interests. Thus | 
arranged to pay them $100 on account and give them my 
notes, payable in monthly installments, for one year. 

We went downstairs to the café and Nau proposed a 
toast: ‘‘Here’s to the success of Charles K. Harris, music 
publisher, the only individual publisher and song writer in 
the world today, and long may he live and prosper.”’ 

‘Hear, hear!’’ said MacCoy, and the deal was closed. 

John W. Nau died ten years ago. Henry MacCoy left 


* John Church & Co. and has been for many years connected 


with the Theo. Presser Company in Philadelphia. 

The first one to whom I imparted my new arrangement 
was my mother. I told her that I had bought out my 
partners and that I was going into it to sink or swim, and 
decided I would never have another partner in the music 
business. 

And so for thirty-two years I have remained an indi- 
vidual publisher. During all those years I have seen 
many concerns spring up and fall by the wayside, and the 
only publishers of popular music who entered the pub- 
lishing business at that time, and are still in existence, 
exclusive of myself, are M. Witmark & Sons, who preceded 
me by one year, and Will Rossiter, of Chicago. I can 
never forget the encouragement offered by my mother 
when I embarked as a publisher upon my own account. 

I felt very proud next morning when arriving at my 
little studio. There were a few shelves lined against the 
walls, containing copies of my songs. They were printed on 
a small press by Pollworth & Brother, two young men who 
had just opened a small establishment possessing only one 
press. These enterprising young men had purchased the 
music type from my former printer, who gladly disposed 
of it when he discovered that people in Milwaukee had rare 
occasion to have music printed. 


My youngest sister, Ada, then 
enteen years of age, had cultiy 
friendship of a young girl living ir 
who often visited us in Milwauke 
on one of those occasions that 
received an invitation to attend 
be given by a club presided oy 
Chicago chum. The task of ese 
sister to Chicago was mine by as 
Arriving two hours later in Ch 
were put up in the home of Ad; 
The ball was to take place that 
ning. It was during those days w 
dimly illuminated the paved str 
surreys and carriages dotted th 
It was the days of dancing before 
god Jazz had cracked. his whip. 
trot, the tango and similar d: 
lowed some twenty years later. 
then glided about the floor grac 
ecuting the waltz, minuet, qua 
schottische. As a young man I 
attended balls, social soirées anc 
and until I am laid away in the 
dust of silence, memories of that 
affair on a certain night in Ch 
always linger with me. It was 
I received the inspiration for 
Ball, as the reader will presently 


Capitalizing Sentime 


ET me return to it and live it c 
The ballroom was crowded, ' 
ity of the dancers being membi 
club, all seeming to know one a 
was introduced by my hostess 
dark-eyed Southern girl, who | 
became my wife—Miss Cora Le 
Owensboro, Kentucky—who wit 
had just moved to Chicago and 
member of the club. Perhaps it 
of love at first sight. We dance 
all evening, much to my delight. 
in our group that night were a 
young couple, who, we learned 
gaged to be married, when sw 
engagement had been broken. Ju 
quarrel, I presumed at the time; 
were both too proud to acknow 
they were in the wrong. 

The ball lasted until early in 
ing and we were all leaving for 
tive homes, when just ahead of 
waiting for his carriage, I noticed 
man escorting, not his fiancée, b 
charming miss. Loverlike, he probably felt 
caused his sweetheart a pang of jealousy she wou 
readily forgive and forget. Of course, she did 
this. She simply knew that her Harry was easi 
and that her place was usurped by another. 1 
to her eyes, though she tried to hide them behi 
and a careless toss of the head. When I wit 
little drama the thought came to me like a fla 
a heart is aching after the ball,”’ and this was 
tion of that well-known song. 

Upon my return to my small office the next) 
completely exhausted from the trip and the bi 
vious evening. I lay down upon a sofa in my 
relaxation before commencing upon the day’s ¥ 
only rested for a few moments when an amat 
my tailor, Sam Doctor, rushed into my stud 
excitement and awoke me from a peaceful slt 
stated that he knew of a real honest-to-goodness 
The Wheelmen’s Club, of which he was secretal 
ting up a minstrel show to be given within thi 
weeks at the Academy of Music. This was due, 
to Milwaukee being chosen that year for the se; 
annual convention, and it was expected to br 
waukee representatives of all other Whee 
throughout the United States. 

Doctor told me that in the minstrel show he 
use an entirely new song. I replied I had Ju 
from Chicago, tired and sleepy, but that if h 
myself for a few moments I would endeavor to 
idea for him. 

After his departure I again returned to t 
down upon it with my arms clasped behind m 
gazed up at the ceiling. There it was; it 
a mirage—the estranged couple of the pre 
whose pride for some reason or other kept : 
(Continued on Page 29) 


(Continued from Page 26) 

ly sprang from the sofa and in one hour’s time 
he complete lyric and music of After the Ball. 
ig, it was necessary for me to weave a com- 
‘ull of sentiment. I wrote of a little girl climb- 
 uncle’s knee and with childlike naiveté asking 
!“Why are you single, why live alone?”” And 
d the situation where the uncle flashes back to 
en he saw his sweetheart in the arms of an- 
iried to explain, but he would have nothing of 
ion, believing her faithless until years after, 
sovered that it was her brother who held her. 
‘capitalized the sentiment in the last four lines 
s, and out of its fabric were spun the three 
‘ned in that ballad. 

ind that sentiment plays a large part in our 
most hardened character or the most cynical 
|ill sometime or other succumb to sentiment. 
}allads I have pur- 
ed goodly doses of 


i had my After the 
/xt step was to send 
«ser, Joseph Clauder, 
| sum of ten dollars 
| a piano and song 
4, s0 that a pianist or 
ald play the melody 
lauder came over 
2, Isat at the piano, 

ar, with Clauder be- 
had a blank sheet 
yt paper and a pen- 


nd. 
uld sing the entire 
al times in order 
dd catch the rhythm, 
» would transcribe 
». paper. When we 
11 this procedure, 
\0 was an accom- 
usian, would play the 
rind if some of the 
e rong, I would advise 
d that he might cor- 
1. did not ask him 
h thought this new 
w catch hold or not. 
yanscribed the notes as a matter 
never dreamed that the song would 
I had simply promised the secre- 
Wheelmen’s Club that I would 
‘nething different to be used at the 
siv, and here it was. 
d 
aX 


emiere of After the Ball 


Jay Doctor came to my place and 
ot the song with him several times. 
o{1uch enthused over it but thought 
itvould answer the purpose. For 
- th Clauder and I rehearsed this 
|] ctor for the coming minstrel show. 
Oapress upon him that this ballad 
lee verses and it was essential for 
ngnem all, otherwise the effect of the 
‘ vould be lost. Heassured me that 


| erience no trouble in that regard, 
S$ gat a great many entertainments 
t st his nerve. 

tg it, Charles, and don’t worry,” he 
(¢ come and hear me sing it, that’s 


that night and I knew that part 
erimance would be in good hands. 
, |till kept harping on the subject of 
ne the three verses whenever I 
but he only laughed at me. 


x Clauder was engaged to lead 


t 2 night for the minstrel show ar- 
fh Academy of Music was packed 
| | dome with Wheelmen—delegates from all 
- ey arrived with banners containing the names 
ul and states from which they hailed. A large 
Mudience was naturally composed of local in- 
8./came in quietly and sat in the last row, in an 
t, spared to make a hasty exit if my new ballad 
© }eted with ridicule or derision. 
timance opened with the regular minstrel first 
went over smoothly. The third singer was 
Wi received a generous round of applause. The 
itGannounced him as their esteemed townsman 
’ of the Wheelmen’s Club, who for the first 
ng a new song written expressly for him by 
farris, of Milwaukee. Clauder started the in- 
on\ith the orchestra. 
t Sutted down to the front of the stage and sang 
Ve), followed by the chorus. A round of applause 
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greeted him; he sang the second verse, and chorus, without 
a hitch; and then came the fatal third verse, and my worst 
fears were realized; he hesitated for a moment, stammered 
and forgot the beginning of the third verse. The audience 
started to titter and then laugh and finally applaud. Mean- 
while Doctor stood there like a bump on a log, while the 
orchestra kept softly playing the music over and over again 
in hopes that he would collect his wits and remember the 
third verse; but alas, it was useless; the man who could 
memorize a song in a few hours and never break down met 
his Waterloo, and, deeply embarrassed, he was compelled 
to sit down without finishing the ballad. I immediately 
clutched my hat, stole out of the theater and firmly resolved 
that never again should an amateur singer introduce any 
new song of mine—and to this day I have stuck to it. 

Themorning after the fiasco found me very much dejected 
in my office. An acquaintance dropped in to see me. He 
said that he and his family had attended the Wheelmen’s 
Club entertainment the night 
before and were much impressed 
with the song After the Ball; 
that his wife had requested him 
to see me and get the complete 
story, especially the ending, so 
as to learn what it was all 
about. 

“Stop kidding,” said I. 

“Why, no, Charles, I mean 
it,’”’ said he. 


Miss Louise Willis as the Widow, in “‘The Prince of Pilsen’’ 
Above—May Howard of the Howard Burlesque Company 


So I sat down at the piano and sang the three verses. As 
I turned to ask his opinion as to the merit of this ballad, I 
saw tears in his eyes. He hurriedly arose and left my place 
in silence. I wondered if it was my bum singing that had 
so affected him. Fifteen minutes later he returned to say 
that the song had taken such a hold on him that he had 
walked around the block to compose himself. Thereupon he 
vouchsafed the opinion that After the Ball was bound to be 
a big success. This enabled me to pluck up a little courage, 
and I decided to tackle every singer, male or female, who 
appeared in Milwaukee. However, it was difficult sledding, 
as the town boasted of only three theaters. There the 
situation stood. By personal effort I had induced Bessie 
Bonehill to sing Kiss and Let’s Make Up, and I made up 
my mind to follow the same tactics with After the Ball. 

In order to acquaint performers visiting our town with 
my new composition it became necessary for me to print 
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what is termed professional copies. They are not the 
regular piano copies that are purchased by the public, but 
another assortment printed on a cheaper grade of paper 
and given gratis to the performer. If the performer fancies 
the composition he memorizes it and uses it as one of his 
numbers while entertaining upon the stage. If it does not 
appeal to him he thrusts it aside. This practice still pre- 
vails today, and many of our greatest popular melodies 
first see the light of day in this fashion. Although I con- 
tinued publishing songs during that time, they failed to 
yield me a reasonable income, consequently I always fell 
back to teaching the banjo. It was only at the cost of real 
financial sacrifice that I managed to have professional 
copies of After the Ball printed. 

The first singer I approached was May Howard, of the 
Howard Burlesque Company, who was singing a song 
entitled Is There a Letter Here for Me?—a pretty senti- 
mental ballad by a composer unknown to me. She was 
really gifted with an excellent voice. At that time only 
men were admitted to this theater. Boys walked up and 
down the aisles selling all kinds of drinks, cigars, and the 
like. Notwithstanding this environment, the audience 
enjoyed this sort of ballad. 

I saw Miss Howard and her husband, Harry Morris, a 
leading German comedian of the burlesque extravaganza, 
emerge from the stage entrance. Cornering them, I 
pleaded with them to come to my office the next morning 
to hear my new song. They both were very courteous and 
promised faithfully to come. Promptly at eleven o’clock 
next day they strolled into my office. I sang 
After the Ball for them, and when I reached 
the line in the second verse, ‘‘ Down fell the 
glass, pet, broken, that’s all,’’ Miss Howard 
burst into laughter and said that if she ever 
attempted to sing that song in any burlesque 
theater where they all drank beer, half the 
audience would drop their glasses on the floor 
just for the fun of it. She suggested that I 
eliminate the second verse containing the ob- 
noxious line, condense my song to two verses 
and a chorus, and then she would sing it. 


Pinning My Faith to a Song 


TOLD her that one line was going to make 

the song a big hit. She laughed and said I 
meant it would kill the song, and as long as 
I would not change it she must decline to sing 
it. With these few words, they left my office. 

I will say this much—from the time I revised 
my original manuscript of After the Ball, there 
has never been one word or line changed to the 
present day. 

Not dismayed, I waited patiently; and 
shortly afterward along came the Primrose & 
West Minstrels to the Davidson Theater, with 
such singers as Dick José and Joe Natus and 
Raymond Moore. José was one of the best 
ballad singers ever known to minstrelsy, with a 
tenor voice similar to John McCormack’s. He 
was using at the time my song Kiss and Let’s 
Make Up. I sent for him and played After the 
Ball. After I had sung the last word José con- 
tended that it was impossible for a composer 
to write more than one successful number in his 
lifetime. He conceded that Kiss and Let’s Make 
Up was the successful number and suggested 
that I push that song in preference to After the 
Ball. However, I pinned my faith on the lat- 
ter song. 

Raymond Moore was singing Mary and John, 
which never failed to bring him instantaneous 
applause. When I suggested the Ball song, he 
argued—and rightly so—that it would be futile 
for him to change; and also that in the middle 
of the season, as long as his song was making 
good, the management would probably frown 
upon the idea. 

And so on and so on, it went down the line. 
Singer after singer offered the excuses, “‘Too 
long,” “‘Too draggy,” “‘Too much story,” 
“‘Condense it and I will sing it,’’ when along came Clark’s 
Burlesquers with their leading prima donna, Annie Whit- 
ney. She possessed a voice as charming as any of the lead- 
ing musical-comedy stars today. I sang the song for her, 
and when I completed it she seemed much impressed. She 
promised to learn it and have her orchestra leader make 
an orchestration, so as to have it ready for the opening 
night of the show in Providence, Rhode Island, three weeks 
from that day. She was the first woman professional to 
sing After the Ball. 

While Miss Whitney was singing it in Providence, May 
Irwin was appearing in vaudeville, together with her sister 
Flo, in Tony Pastor’s big vaudeville company, then touring 
the East, under the name of the Irwin Sisters. Someone 
called Miss Irwin’s attention to a song that was success- 
fully being sung in the burlesque theaters. She made a 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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Never, perhaps, has any product been sc¢ 
greatly desired as the new 90-degree Cadillac 


Manyare placing their orders for delivery week: 
hence, content in the thought that they wil 
eventually acquire this splendid new Cadillac 


It is not too much to say that no one ques. 
tions Cadillac greatness, now—not even thos 
who are not yet of the family of Cadillai 
ownership. } 


The one thought of the Cadillac Company i 
to keep alive, by transcendent merit, the eager 
ness to own the car, which exists today, it 
constantly growing volume, the world ovet 
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C A Dalat 


om 


eer 


nding it much cheaper to look 
ws and then tie up unsuspect- 
f likely farms with a small 
sash and a promise of royal- 
he avoided all display in the 
ouilding of his plant. 
e chose was a flat on the edge 
vhich he bought for a song, as 
en known to be unstable land, 
hhan a bog. What the oldest 
ould not be expected to real- 
the recent draining of the 
1 miles away, had effected a 
ansformation through minute 
ed channels. Not being dulled 
Thomas had only to walk 
ts to know that they would 
ore weight than he would ever 
se on them. 
istance from the river there 
fe pine. It would long since 
dnot its roots been buttressed 
f the mounds of oyster shells 
‘most the only remaining relic 
itlements along the Atlantic 
nis stalwart and solitary tree 
e flats, the new enterprise and 
of Torquay’s childhood. For 
1d a transition, a graduation 
dage to fixture. Sitting on 
ind within its shade, he could 
nm his ninth birthday on a fin- 
of the book of things hap- 
bred away. 
ce in half a dozen directions, 
‘and see every hamlet from 
‘nwich to Mullica Hill or from 
if the Maurice River to the 
yway Creek. He could follow 
jaany a road to its termination 
of a sand pit. He could re- 
c's and days of watching his 
ki and then weeks and months 
sim make other men work. 
‘the period when he would be 
he stoop of the nearest school- 
would Thomas by any chance 
these isolated outposts of 
‘or a woman, mostly a young 
}to be in command. He would 
at the door, and say over his 
he turned away, “Walk in, 
tell them who you are.” 
time it happened Torquay 
e, He pushed the door open, 
th the entry and into the rec- 
olroom. It was empty except 
Aer, bowed low over a table 
commanding platform. He 
m at the rows of weird desks, 
1 blackboards, ragged maps, 
‘copies of portions of them, 
e walls. There were many 
/ which he knew—the musty 
thes leave behind them. The 
ik was new; so was that of 
ancient slates and the greasy 
s/thumbed and tattered books. 
his silence, the teacher looked 
® stared in surprise at Torquay, 
is time in a double-breasted 
‘cand a peaked woolen cap. 
y are you?”’ 
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live nowheres.”’ 

i: he doesn’t live anywhere.” 
tat I said; he don’t live no- 
working over to the sand pit.” 
Niat case I’m afraid ——” 

h ren came in noisily to inter- 
‘2 assigned him a seat doubt- 
!1e noon hour tried to keep him 
 |atended not to hear and was 
Vounded in the yard by aswarm 
doting their darts at the out- 
tls which made him look like a 
feat his dirty face, and most of 
olen cap. One of the boys 
. his head and it became a 


with his back to the school- 
! ad glared at his tormentors 
ed with his toe for a stone. 
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MAN ALONE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


He was so angry he could see no individual 
faces, only an encircling blur. 

“Go to hell,’’ he muttered. 

The circle dissolved. Several of the chil- 
dren ran to tell the teacher what he had 
said, while others drew back and stood 
spellbound. Gradually one of the faces 
came out toward him until it stood alone. 
It belonged to a little girl smaller even than 
himself. She had yellow pigtails, staring 
eyes and a mouth that hung open for a mo- 
ment before she said, ‘Oh! Oh! I know 
who youare! You said that tomy mother!” 

He realized his time at that school was 
up. He retrieved his cap and trudged off to 
find his father, while, from a window, the 
teacher watched him go with a feeling of 
relief. But there were to be other schools— 
a succession of them. Sometimes he was 
taken in as a matter of course, but more 
often every difficulty was put in his way. 
The thing that stood him in best stead was 
his capacity for waiting an incredible length 
of time. Refused admission, he would sit 
on the steps of a school for hours, even for 
days, until some passing farmer would de- 
scend to find out what was the trouble and 
perhaps give the teacher a piece of his 
mind. 

The boy became a living example of the 
astonishing power of persistence. In appear- 
ance he was small and ineffectual; it was 
quite easy to dismiss him with the state- 
ment that he had come to the wrong school, 
or with a question as to why he did not re- 
main in Hopetown. His only answer was to 
stay. Put out forcibly, he would sit on a 
step in plain view of the road through 
storm and sunshine, heat and cold, until 
regulations, boards of education and sys- 
tems of taxation crumbled about him. 

Teachers who held out longest against 
the pressure came nearest to a nervous 
breakdown. Even'those who gave in most 
readily gained little through their good na- 
ture, for there was something peculiar 
about the way this waif of the country 
roads looked at all women and girls. It 
made them restless, sometimes to the point 
of panic. The older the woman, the surer 
was she to resent every moment of the 
child’s presence. That he should be docile 
and attentive was only an added aggrava- 
tion; it made resentment doubly ridiculous. 

Torquay never bothered to explain he 
could not stay in Hopetown because he and 
his father seldom occupied the same room 
for long, and often camped in shacks near 
the sand pits. Despite his obstinacy in its 
pursuit, he did not care for learning except 
in the matter of reading. He entered one 
school after another because his father told 
him to, or because the weather was cold, or 
because he craved the excitement of swear- 
ing at ugly little girls and fighting with 
uglier little boys. More by propinquity 
than through industry, he picked up the 
rudiments of knowledge; but a long time 
was to pass before he could recognize in 
them the tools men use to pry loose the 
stones with which each builds his house of 
life. 

Now he was sitting, immobile as the eap 
on a monument, on the oyster-shell mound 
in the shade of the lonely pine. He had just 
returned from a visit to the great brick 
schoolhouse in Hopetown, set far back from 
an iron fence across an expanse of packed 
clay. One look, and he had realized that a 
small boy could sit in front of it unnoticed 
till he grew old. He knew without being 
told that the tactics he had used against 
the isolated schoolhouses of the countryside 
would not avail him here. He could not 
prey on this huge building or its guardians; 
they would prey on him. 

Over on the far verge of the flats was a 
wagon and a team of horses surrounded by 
many boys and a group of men, one of 
whom was his father, easily distinguishable 
by the breadth of his shoulders and his 
towering frame. The men were gesticulat- 
ing, discussing, arguing. Once in a while 
there was a shout of laughter or a jeer. The 


man with the team stood up in the wagon 
and waved his arms, looking down and 
about him, and all the while talking ex- 
citedly. Torquay would have been inter- 
ested could he have heard what he was 
saying: 

“How do I know? I know because every- 
body knows. I tell you the horses would 
sink to their bellies, and the wagon, too, 
afore I got halfway across. What I say is, 
get a team of your own if you want to throw 
it away or pay to have it drug out. That’s 
what I say.”’ 

*“A good idea,” said Thomas Strayton. 
“‘T’ll buy your outfit. I’ll give you five hun- 
dred if it sinks the way you say it will; but 
if it doesn’t sink, you get only a hundred.” 

“Tt’ll sink, all right,’’ muttered the man; 
“but five hundred ain’t enough.” 

“Six hundred,’’ said Strayton; 
after a long pause, ‘‘Seven hundred.”’ 

“That would be betting.” 

“Tt would be betting if you’ll take a 
thousand or nothing, but I’m offering to 
buy at seven hundred if the horses flounder 
to their bellies or the wagon sinks to its 
hubs. If they don’t, you sell for a hundred. 
One of us is a damn fool and it’s worth the 
difference to find out which, ain’t it?” 

Torquay saw the circle of men draw in 
closer, looking up intently at the teamster, 
who turned his eyes slowly, scanning their 
faces. The man stood quite still for a long 
while with his head fallen forward, then 
threw it up, dropped the reins and jumped 
from the wagon. Strayton climbed into it 
and picked up the lines. The team started 
off; the wagon bounced as it careened down 
the bank to the level of the flats. 

The horses came straight for the pine at 
an easy trot. They were white, with great 
dapples of gray, and bright red tassels hung 
from their headstalls. The sun made their 
skins flicker and the bosses on the heavy 
harness shine. Behind them streamed the 
men and boys, shouting and laughing as 
they were forced to break into arun. Some 
of them looked back over their shoulders at 
the teamster, who was following slowly with 
staggering footsteps. 

The wagon came to a stop beside Tor- 
quay. His father climbed down, tossed him 
the reins to hold, drew out a roll of bills and 
waited for the teamster. He paid him a 
hundred dollars. The man scarcely looked 
at the money as he thrust it in his pocket. 
He went to the horses’ heads and began to 
fondle them awkwardly, while they nosed 
at him and then butted him impatiently, 
evidently demanding their feed bags. The 
men who had run after the wagon began 
unloading picks, shovels and crowbars. 
The teamster drew near to Strayton. 

“Who you going to let to drive ’em, 
Tom?” 

“‘T don’t know,”’ said Strayton. He lifted 
his beard toward Torquay. ‘‘You’ll have 
to ask Torque. It’s Torque’s team now.” 

Torquay stood up and looked at the 
horses with round eyes; then at the team- 
ster, who stared back at him unsmilingly. 

“What do you say, bub? Do I get to 
drive ’em?” 

Torquay was embarrassed. 

““What’s your name?”’ he asked. 

“Bill Teason. Everybody around here 
knows Bill Teason and his team.” 

“T guess he’s all right,’’ said Torquay, 
looking questioningly at, his father. 

“Two dollars a day,” said Strayton to 
the teamster; “ oye you find their keep.” 


and, 


“Three, all fouyrd,’’ agreed the man. 

That was thA beginning of money to 
Torquay. At the enci of the week he was 
handed his pay with the rest of the men, the 
difference between three and five dollars a 
day. He became Bill’s shadow for the en- 
tire summer. They hauled building ma- 
terials, and when that job was done, went 
back to carting sand, sometimes from one 
bank and sometimes from another. The trip 
Torquay liked best was to the Jenkstall 
wash within sight of the great brick house 
at Babylon. 
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Here old man Jenkstall and his four sons 
had cleared a growth of blueberry scrub 
and a thin layer of soil from a lode of poor- 
quality sand. They had rigged up a rough 
sluice box with a trap at one end. Into it 
they would dump the sand just as it came 
from the bank, throw in buckets of water 
and then stir the mixture with hoes. The 
silica would settle and the lighter soil flow 
out through the trap. But it was not this 
familiar process that interested Torquay 
half so much as the nearness of the brick 
house, already on the way to ruin through 
neglect. 

One day as the team was straining to pull 
out of a gully on its way home with a load, 
a group of young people carrying berry 
pails broke out of the bushes and crossed 
the sunken road at arun. The frightened 
horses sank back on their haunches and 
then reared. Bill swore. The group paused, 
but presently melted away—all save one 
small girl. She had been the last to dart 
under the noses of the horses. She stood on 
the bank to catch her breath, turned and 
stared at Torquay with widening eyes. As 
the horses calmed down, settled into their 
collars and drew away, he heard her calling 
loudly, ‘‘Oh, look! He’s the one! He’s the 
little boy that said that to mother!” 

It was on that same day Torquay saw 
Jake Damon for the first time. Burk 
Damon, Jake’s father and the head of the 
Damon Glassworks, had come over to the 
flats to verify some of the stories he had 
heard. Bill Teason, arriving with the load 
of Babylon sand, had to drive around the 
buggy and team Mr. Damon had left 
exactly in the wagon tracks.as if he, too, 
could not persuade himself the-bog he had 
known all his life had turned into fairly 
solid ground. 

““What are you up to here, Tom?” he 
was saying as Torquay climbed down from 
the wagon, took a step toward Jake and 
then paused. 

“Tt’s going to be a glassworks, Mr. 
Damon,” said Strayton. “‘Nothing much; 
only a five-pot furnace.” 

“Going to run the Damon factory out of 
business, eh?” 

“You know how much chance I got of 
doing that.” 

“You haven’t gone so far with the work 
you couldn’t use it for something else, Tom. 
Let me give you a friendly word—lay off.” 

“Lay off what?” 

“Building. Quit where you are and stick 
to your contract with us for as much sand 
as you can haul.” 

“That’s it,’ said Strayton slowly, as if 
he weighed his words. ‘‘I can bring in more 
sand than you can use.” 

“Perhaps you could,” replied Mr. Da- 


mon. ‘Perhaps you could,” he repeated 
meaningly; “but can you use all you 
haul?” 


“You mean you wouldn’t renew the con- 
tract when its time has run,” said Stray- 
ton. His eyes wandered to where Jake and 
Torquay had come so near together that 
they appeared to be studying the pores in 
each other’s noses, and then came back. 
“Mr. Damon,”’ he continued quietly, ‘‘con- 
tract or no contract, you'll buy sand from 
me as long as , 

He was interrupted by the sound of a 
blow. The two men turned to see their sons 
rolling down the side of the mound locked 
in a single mass which seemed to have as 
many tentacles as.a giant squid. They were 
fighting as only the young can fight, with 
unquestioning enthusiasm. If they did not 
use their teeth it was only because they did 
not think of it. They pummeled, scratched 
and kicked. 

While they rolled, the honors were equally 
divided; but when they struck level ground, 
Jake happened to be on top and stayed 
there. 

“«____ ag long as you live,” completed 
Strayton without change of tone. 

“What?” said Mr. Damon. “Oh!” 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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are. The workman changes his grip con- 
stantly, twirling the glass, holding it against 
too quick a flow. Sometimes to show off 
he whirls the whole mass around in a vast 
circle, broadening steadily to the lengthen- 
ing of the glass. He slows down; as by a 
miracle, there has been no crash, no dis- 
astrous thud. 

He brings the oval tip to the heat of the 
furnace, softens it, pierces it. By a balanc- 
ing movement the opening is increased to 
an even circle and its edges pared. The 
cylinder becomes firm and is laid in a rack. 
A thread of hot glass is wound around its 
closed extremity and touched with a cold 
iron rod. More magic; the end drops off. 
A red-hot iron is passed swiftly in a straight 
line from end to end within the open tube. 
A touch from a wetted finger and the cyl- 
inder divides along the straight line. It goes 
to the flattening oven, where, under the 
manipulations of the flattener, it lies down 
as if tired out, opening slowly into a sheet 
of glass. To Torquay, years of this opera- 
tion, watched hundreds of thousands of 
times, could become a single rounded mo- 
ment, shaped like a pear, and laid away. 

There was a truce between Strayton and 
the Damon Glassworks because the latter 
were not interested in window glass; they 
made only bottles. But every time Burk 
Damon laid eyes on Thomas Strayton he 
flushed. Why couldn’t he have told him 
he was going in for sheet glass? If he had, 
those words about the contract would never 
have passed. The Damon Glassworks still 
bought sand from Strayton; they even had 
begun to suspect they must buy from him 
or die. However, there was no longer any 
contract, but only because Strayton refused 
to sign. 

“Tt’s this way, Mr. Damon—why should 
I sign? I’m not looking to raise the price 
unless the cost goes up, but there’s nothing 
more treacherous than sand. You never 
know when you’re going to strike a whale- 
back or lose your bank in water. If I’ve 
tied myself up to deliver and can’t, you’ve 
got me, and no good to neither of us. You’ll 
get just as much sand the way things is 
now. I don’t see no use for a contract.” 

The spring that brought Torquay’s 
twelfth birthday saw the Cumberland 
Grays go off to war. His father, though 
foreign-born, had volunteered, and had 
been refused. The reasons given were that 
he was too old, and Torquay too young to 
be left alone, or that Strayton’s absence 
would throw too many men out of work. 
But none of these was the real reason. Com- 
pany F felt it could do without his presence. 
He was not liked, and there still lingered at 
that time the memory of his vagabondage, 
tainted by doubt as to his sanity and 
clouded by ignorance as to his origins. 

Torquay, attracted by martial music, 
joined the throng of little boys who fol- 
lowed the Cumberland Grays to the point 
of embarkation at the lower wharf, because 
the tide was so low the steamboat could not 
come up into the town. There were flags 
and speeches, besides the band, and a pres- 
ent from the ladies of a Bible to each de- 
parting soldier. One man dropped his copy 
as he stumbled on the gangway; it fell into 
the water with a great fluttering of its 
leaves. Torquay slipped over the edge of 
the wharf, climbed down a ladder and caught 
the book before it sank; but when he came 
up, the steamboat was already casting off. 

“Keep it, son. Guess I can borrow 
a plenty!” 

Less than a year and a half later came the 
call for the nine months’ men, but they did 
not go away by steamer. The Fairton 
troops left by the morning train and the 
Hopetown contingent by the afternoon 
train of the same September day. 

There was an old house directly above 
the flats which had been severed from the 
rest of the town with the coming of the rail- 
road. In summer it had been completely 
buried from view behind three towering tulip 
poplars and twowidesycamores. In thelate 
autumn, with the falling of the leaves, it 
stepped out suddenly and looked almost as 
surprised as did Torquay when he first dis- 
covered it. His father bought this place and 
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all the land that went with it, four acres 
jammed into a sharp point where the rail- 
way divided to form the Y which served as 
a turntable, for Hopetown was a terminal 
stop. 

Father and son moved in exactly as they 
had moved into many a shack. Torquay 
could not remember ever having had the 
freedom of a whole house before. All his 
life he had been one of two things—a 
roomer or a camper. His father had pur- 
posely lost the sense of order; for nine years 
he had been fleeing from its memory. Asa 
couple, they were too much alike in train- 
ing and tastes to make anything but a mess 
of living. Thomas was willing to cook, so 
was his son; but at that point housework 
ceased. Each washed a plate in cold water 
when he needed it; pots and pans went un- 
cleaned. 

Odd pieces of furniture, all in a dilapi- 
dated state, had been left behind by the 
previous owners. Moth-eaten carpets, a 
broken range and a cracked stove formed 
the skeleton of existence. A mildewed mir- 
ror and a heap of books in the attic, aban- 


“doned when the bottom had fallen out of a 


trunk, struck the only note of alleviation. 
To Torquay the house became a hell and, 
by contrast, the works a paradise. There 
were boys younger than he employed in the 
glass factory, but none stronger for his age 
or more assiduous. A day came when his 
father looked upon the unspeakable filth of 
their living quarters and revolted. 

“You better stay home today, Torque, 
and clean up everything. Take Bill and 
your team into town and buy some things— 
anything you think we want. Throw away 
all them blankets. I’m going out to the 
Buckshutem sand wash.” 

Two hours later Strayton came back to 
the glassworks and noted with relief that 
Torquay was absent from his usual post as 
second-hander, but a moment later he 
caught a familiar outline against the glare 
of aring hole. The boy had merely promoted 
himself to the job of gatherer. Stripped to 
the waist, the sweat trickling down his thin 
back, he was handling a man’s-size blowing 
iron with astonishing dexterity. He would 
plunge it into the pot, twirl it, lift a ball of 
glass and hand it to the blower beside him 
with an upward questioning glance. The 
blower was nodding automatically. The 
boy had caught the rhythm which makes 
no mistakes; but his upward glance had 
become part of the timing; he dared not 
leave it out. In those days, when pots had 
not yet surrendered to the continuous tank, 
there were intervals of loafing sandwiched 
in between batch and batch. Strayton 
waited intil the batch was finished before 
he spoke. 

“Did you do like I told you, Torque?” 

“Do what?” 

“Did you clean up the house?” 

“No; I ain’t no house cleaner,’”’ answered 
Torque. ‘I’m a glass gatherer now.” 

Strayton laid a quick hand on his son’s 
shoulder, but he had not counted on how 
slippery it would be from sweat; it oozed 
from between his clamping fingers. Tor- 
quay ducked, snatched up his shirt and 
coat and ran. He crossed the flats, but not 
toward the house. Turning his back di- 
rectly upon it, he made for the open coun- 
try. He knew in his heart where he wished 
to go, but he did not go there directly. For 
three days he wandered in a vast circle on 
hidden byways, ate with farmers, woodcut- 
ters and fishermen, and slept wherever 
night found him. On the fourth day, setting 
out early with a deliberate intention, he 
traversed the Buckhorn road from end to 
end and came out before the great brick 
house at Babylon. 

Even while he was still a long way off he 
knew that it was deserted. No smoke 
issued from its chimney, no chickens 
scratched in the yard, no cattle lowed. He 
drew near. The place was closed, all but 
one wooden shutter, hanging aslant on a 
single hinge and creaking to the wind. He 
scrambled up to look in the window. The 
room was the same in which he had eaten, 
only now it was empty. It had been swept 
clean, scrubbed as he had been scrubbed, 
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and then abandoned. He trudged back to 
his father’s glassworks. 

“Hello, Torque. There’s a new cap and 
coat come for you. The coat has brass but- 
tons.” 

Clothes were the only thing that linked 
Strayton to his native Cornwall. No love 
of family would have driven him to letter 
writing, but the need of a stout tweed suit 
once a year and of garments equally durable 
for his son had kept communications open. 
The letter, posted every twelvemonth, was 
invariable except as regarded Torquay’s 
age: 


“Ada, send me a suit when you get a 
chance. The boy is twelve years old. Draft 
inclosed. THOMAS.” 


say buy the clothes from you,” said 
Torquay, ‘but I come to get my team.’ 

“Don’t be foolish; T’ll never lay hands 
on you again,” grunted Strayton. Then he 
added shamefacedly, ‘‘There’s a woman up 
at the house.” 

“A woman!” exclaimed Torquay, star- 
ing curiously at his father. 

He turned and walked slowly to the 
house, which he found transformed. Sev- 
eral of the rooms had been fully furnished 
and all were as clean as mop and broom 
could make them. A high voice called out 
to know who had come in, and the next mo- 
ment a colored woman appeared from the 
kitchen. Without being stout, she was full- 
bodied and seemed to forge toward him. 
Her sleeves were rolled above the elbows so 
that he noticed first her arms, muscular as 
a man’s; then his eyes passed to her face. 
He knew at once she was no runaway slave, 
nor even from the South; she was from 
near by. 

Not far from Hopetown there was a set- 
tlement of colored folk whose origin was 
already clouded in the obscurity of a long 
past. In spite of a missing link of three gen- 
erations, its inhabitants claimed descent 
from the disowned kinswoman of the Brit- 
ish founder of Salem. Though this dignitary 
was an untitled commoner, he had held his 
patent as Lord Protector of the Salem 
Tenth, which led them to believe further in 
a strain of noble blood. It was natural that 
they should transpose Fenwick, Lord Pro- 
tector, into Lord Fenwick, and wear their 
dusky mantle of humility with an aggravat- 
ing difference. As strong presumptive proof 
of their lineage, they could cite Fenwick’s 
last will and testament, extant to this day. 

Thus runs the passage: ‘‘Item, I do ex- 
cept against Elizabeth Adams of having 
any ye leaste part of my estate, unless the 
Lord open her eyes to.see her abominable 
transgression against Him, me and her good 
father, by giving her true repentance and 
forsaking yt Black yt hath been ye ruin of 
her; upon yt condition only I do will and 
require my executors to settle 500 acres of 
land upon her.”’ 

“Who are you?” asked the woman, paus- 
ing in her stride upon seeing a child. 

“I’m Torquay Strayton, and I want my 
new cap and coat.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Torquay.’’ She measured him 
with grave eyes and then added unhur- 
riedly, “‘They’s in your room.” 

““My room?”’ questioned Torquay. 

“T’ll show you.” 

She led the way to a small room which 
had been fitted up for his convenience, and 
left him. To anyone else it would have 
seemed bare as a cell, but to Torquay it was 
the lap of luxury. There was a strip of car- 
pet, two chairs and a large table, braced 
against the wall. On the table were all the 
books from the attic, stacked with their 
titles right side up, and alamp. Beside the 
lamp lay the Bible he had rescued from the 
river, its covers curled back and its leaves 
indented with dried water marks. There 
was a washstand, with a mirror, soap, and 
the only clean towels he remembered seeing. 
There was also a chest of drawers and a 
small bed, on which were laid his new 
clothes. The window faced northward and 
at the moment a train was pulling out. 

The engine, belching sparks from its 
drum-shaped smokestack, looked like the 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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small head of a very large dragon. Directly 
behind it came the tender, piled so high 
with cordwood that it completely ob- 
structed the driver’s view of what might 
happen behind him. To overcome this in- 
terruption there was a seat, with a top like 
a buggy’s, perched at the rear end of the 
tender. Here sat the gigman, riding back- 
ward and holding a rope with which he 
passed on the signals of the conductor to 
the engineer. When Torquay first saw a 
train, he had wished he might some day be 
a gigman; but during the preceding winter 
an occupant of the exposed position had 
been frozen at this post, an event which had 
weakened ambition into hero worship. The 
train passed so close to the window that 
Torquay could see the operator’s face quite 
distinctly. He was amazed to find it was 
someone he knew well enough to call by his 
first name, a common digger from the sand 
pits. It was Ed Waller! 

“‘Hey, Ed!. Ed!” 

Confused by the clatter of the train, the 
man never thought to look up at the win- 
dow. Thinking it was the engine driver who 
had called him, he became greatly excited 
and almost fell from his precarious perch 
in his efforts to meet an emergency for 
which his signal code made no provision; 
finally he pulled his rope violently. Far up 
the track Torquay saw the train come to a 
halt. The gigman and the engineer stood 
up and shouted at each other over the in- 
tervening wood pile; then they descended 
from their posts and engaged in an ani- 
mated discussion face to face. The con- 
ductor joined them; passengers began to 
lean from the windows. At last the mat- 
ter was settled or compromised; the train 
started on. 

Torquay, feeling more amazed than 
guilty, watched it disappear into the dis- 
tance; then he stripped, washed and dressed 
himself. The new reefer was of heavy blue 
cloth and had brass buttons on each of 
which was stamped a raised anchor. The 
cap was of the same shape as his old one, 
except that it was a size larger and had a 
broad white band worked in the wool. He 
stood before the mirror, passed his hands 
down the front of his jacket and stood quite 
still for a moment, startled, staring at him- 
self in the glass. His fingers had felt some- 
thing in the breast pocket. 

He took out a letter, folded very flat, 
and read the superscription: ‘‘To Master 
Torquay Strayton.”’ 

Sitting down at the desk, he spread the 
sheets before him and spelled out the words, 
one by one: 


‘“FALMOUTH, 10th May, 1862. 

“Dear Boy: I trust this may reach you, 
for you are now old enough to know reading 
and writing. I have asked many things of 
Thomas, but he answers not at all, only to 
write once every twelvemonth for a suit for 
himself and clothes for you. He never 
speaks of Maida, and though I have sent 
her presents and many a letter, no word 
have we had of her these nine years. I 
know something must be amiss. I am not 
well—I am going to die, and though I may 
not see your dear face, I would like to hear 
from yourself and from Maida, how you 
both are. Write to me. Send the letter to 
Mrs. Polperro, for I am married again, as 
you may not know unless Thomas has told 
you, 12 A Upper High Street, Falmouth. 

“Your AUNT ADA.” 


He folded the letter along its original 
creases and packed it away in the worn 
leather wallet in which he kept his money. 
Many of the factories issued their own cur- 
rency, redeemable only at the company 
stores; but his father always paid in cash, 
and as a result had his pick of the workmen 
available at a time when labor was neces- 
sarily scarce. Torquay did not need to 
count the contents of his purse; he knew he 
had ninety-four dollars. He gathered up his 
discarded clothes and went in search of the 
colored woman. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Omega Lee, but family folks call me 
Mega.” 
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“These things ought to be boiled and 
scrubbed,” said Torquay, laying his bundle 
on a chair. 

“Looks to me like they ought to be burnt, 
but you leave ’em there and I'll see what I 
can do.” 

Torquay turned toward the range and 
sniffed; seldom had he smelled so promising 
an odor. 

“T’m hungry,” he said. 

‘Supper is at six, and it’s pushin’ down 
five now. I guess you can wait that long.” 

That night Torquay said nothing about 
the letter. The next morning he went to 
the works, laid his new reefer carefully aside 
and took his place at the furnace. As his 
father stood watching him critically, a man 
approached to ask for work. Torquay saw 
out of the corner of his eye that it was Ed 
Waller, the gigman, frightened out of a job 
by a mysterious voice. He smiled, but did 
not interfere. His thoughts returned to the 
letter in his wallet; he thought about it all 
day, frowning as he tried to remember each 
word. Who was Maida? 

He and his father ate their suppers in 
silence, as if sound would interfere with 
the eager tickling of their palates, awakened 
to an orgy of sensation through the art of 
Mega’s cooking. She was different from 
most darkies in that she did more than one 
thing well. She was neither slovenly nor 
lazy; she got things done. No relatives 
haunted her kitchen. Twenty women had 
started to answer Strayton’s call and turned 
back from a distant sight of the isolated 
house. Half a dozen more had thrown up 
their hands in horror upon looking through 
the door at the filth within; but it was the 
disorder that had attracted Mega. 

She was ever present, and yet cloaked in 
a mantle of aloofness which could make her 
appear to be alone in a room while other 
people were about. Torquay, remembering 
his tricks with many a teacher, caught her 
eye and tried to stare her out of counte- 
nance. She met his insolent look with a 
gaze as unmoved and impenetrable as a 
brick wall. He decided that darkies were 
not women in his father’s unforgettable 
demonstration of the term, perhaps because 
the blackness was on the outside. Thinking 
of women reminded him of the letter. 

“Father 

Mega had cleared the table and Strayton 
was just pushing back his chair preparatory 
to rising. He stopped and looked at Tor- 


quay. 

“Well?” 

Torquay’s lips went suddenly dry; he 
wet them with the tip of his tongue and 
tried to look away, but his father’s face 
fascinated him. It was shaggier than ever; 
his brows hung above his cavernous blue 
eyes like penthouses, and his matted beard 
had spread until only his nose and two 
round spots on his cheek bones stood clear 
of the growth. 

“Well?” he repeated. 

“Did you ever have a woman?” asked 
Torquay faintly. 

“Many a one,” 
ing. 

“T mean for yours—your own.” 

““No man ever has a woman for his own— 
only while he thinks it. They come and 


replied his father, frown- 


they go, and putting out a hand won’t hold’ 


’em. Like the Bible says, ‘ More bitter than 
death the woman, whose heart is snares and 
nets.’”’ 

“Does the Bible tell about women?” 

Torquay was interested; he almost for- 
got the question he had set out to ask. But 
his father did not heed him; he seemed to 
be staring through the wall of the room with 
such effort that tiny drops of sweat were 
gathering on his wrinkled forehead. 

“Counting one by one, to find the ac- 
count,’’”’ he continued, ‘‘‘one man among 
a thousand have I found; but a woman 
among all those have I not found.’” 

“Does it say that?” persisted Torquay. 

““God hath made man upright; but 
they have sought out many inventions.’ 
That’s what it says. You and me invents 
things outside, but women invents them 
inside theirselves.”’ 

There was a long pause. 


Thomas, apparently unmoved; 
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“Who was Maida?”’ whispered Torquay. 
A gleam of fright gave way to a blaze of 
fury in his father’s eyes; the spots on his 
cheek bones turned lurid, like opening one 
of the furnace doors at night. He leaned 
forward and struck Torquay across the 
mouth with the back of his hand. His 
roughened knuckles were like files; they 
tore the child’s lip so that blood spurted out 
and began to trickle down his chin. 
“That’s my answer,” he bellowed, “‘and 
it will always be my answer to that name!”’ 
Mega came to the door, looked in and 
went away again. Torquay’s lower lip 
trembled with minute muscular vibrations. 
The trickling made his chin itch. He wiped 
it with the back of his hand, stared at the 
blood with genuine surprise, and then 
cleaned his fingers on the tablecloth. He 
arose, picked up his cap and started toward 
the hallway. 
“Torque,” 
back!” 
Torquay went out through the front 
door, closing it quietly behind him. 
“Torque,”’ cried his father, raising his 
voice, but not moving from his chair, “‘did 
you hear me?” 


called his father, ‘‘come 
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RAWN by a half-formed intention to go 
away on the train, Torquay stumbled 
through the dark to the railway station. It 
was closed and locked, but near by was an 
unfinished shed which offered all the pro- 
tection he needed. With the coming of day- 
light, he changed his mind about the train 
because it would pass so close to the house. 
He wandered down to the river, and when 
the steamboat pulled out for Philadelphia, 
via Salem and other points on the Dela- 
ware, he was on board. The deck hands 
knew him, and some hours passed before 
they discovered he was unaccompanied by 
his father. They held a consultation and 
decided the only thing to do was to carry 
him for the round trip. But they counted 
without Torquay. Upon arrival at Phila- 
delphia, while the entire crew was occupied 
with the gangways, he slid down a hawser 
and disappeared in the maze of the water 
front. In due course his escape was reported 
with misgivings and from a safe distance to 
his father. 
“Never trouble yourselves,” called 
“the lad 
will come back when he gets ready, just 
like he went away.”’ 

They talked of the hardness of Thomas 
Strayton, how he would not lift a finger to 
get back his boy, and the talk grew stronger 
weeks later when rumors drifted down river 
of a youngster who appeared to have estab- 
lished an abode on the top of an abandoned 
snubbing post of the city piers, where he 
could watch from close quarters the maneu- 
vers of an occasional ocean steamer and the 
activities on board the many sailing vessels, 
notably the famous Falmouth packets, still 
full of pride, unaware that their days were 
numbered. When the rumors dressed him 
in a blue reefer coat with brass buttons and 
added word of his amazing readiness in 
blasphemous retort, there could be no doubt 
as to identity, and yet Tom made no move. 
People said he was a hard man—the hard 
father of a harder son. 

Those were troubled times, and a boy 
adrift was no unusual matter. What made 
Torquay so noticeable as to figure in the 
news of the day was neither his circum- 
stances nor his strange appearance, but his 
immobility. A poseis one thing; endurance 
is quite another. The fact that he could 
keep still for hours, sometimes from sunrise 
to sunset, without flinching, was enough to 
awaken respect among men who made their 
living in the taking and giving of hard 
knocks. They could detect a pose quicker 
than the next man-and needed no one to 
tell them the difference between a lap dog 
and a bull terrier. Where he slept, what he 
ate, why he waited, were questions he de- 
clined to answer; but they discovered he 
could become voluble under playful abuse. 
Asking no favor of man or weather, mind- 
ing his own business and directing others to 
mind theirs, it was inevitable that he should 
become a person—something as definite as 
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the post he sat upon and against w 
might stub a toe. 

To the mind’s eye, Torquay at t 
appears as the forlorn figure of a g) 
against an overpowering backgr 
warehouses, wharves, masts and 
enlivened only by toiling and curs; 
but he saw himself in no such pitii 
It is true that houses, trees, brid; 
and streams loom much larger to 
than to their elders; but in spit 
atmosphere of exaggeration in wh 
live, children are much less terro 
realities than are grown-ups. A] 
thing that remains fixed long enor 
boy to grow into a man becomes 
ingly smaller. When he grasps the 
proportion of the objects around h 
middle-aged; when he perceives ac 
the size of all things, he is dead, 
other reason than this, youth 
are one; and by the same token 1 
at fourteen, quite aside from hi 
tional upbringing, had a valor unk 
grown man. He had no fear of 
step, because he gave no though 
step after the next. 

He looked on the ships as he ha 
on many a country schoolhouse. — 
thinking out a definite plan, he kne 
laying siege against these vessels ; 
he had a distinct preference as { 
should finally admit him. He had: 
whatever that success would ey 
crown his efforts, because many t 
advances had already been made | 
in liquor toward persuading him 
aboard. He refused these invitati 
such vigor that more than one |; 
doned half-formed intentions of k 
him for a night or a voyage, and g 
he took on the qualities of a prize 
thing worth winning in open com 
A day came when the gray-haired 
boson of a Falmouth packet, acco 
by his captain, stopped beside hin 

“Well, bub, it’s too bad you ain 
years old this day.” 

“ec Why? ” 

“*Cause our cabin boy has run 

“I’m fifteen,” said Torquay, sti 
ing, after a calculating pause. “ 
teen a long while.” 

The boson spit into the water 1 
fore he turned shrewd eyes on Tor 
continued, ‘‘Your dad was a P 
man, see? He enlisted himself 
shot. The last thing he says to yc 
he goes away with the troops was t 
to his folks in Plymouth, see?” 

“T thought you was Falmout 
Torquay, settling back on his pos 

“We're Falmouth built, but | 
dered us to Plymouth, worse lucl’ 

“How far from Plymouth to Fali 

‘A matter of forty knots by sea: 
miles by land.” | 

“All right,” said Torquay, after 
pause, “I’ll sign for Plymouth.” 

At the commissioner’s office tl 
took it upon himself to tell the h 
details of the boy’s predicament— 
amazingly near the truth that 
listened stolidly, convinced that hi 
must be generally known. 

““Make your mark here, if yout 
go,” ordered the commissioner 
pointing with a grubby finger. 

Torquay was not to be hurried; 
followed up the column and he ¢: 
head. 

“That says for a year. The capt! 
want me for a year; he wants to 
back to my father’s folks in Plym¢ 
he said.” 

“You're right,’”’ said the c 
and scrawled the word “voyage 
proper blank; whereupon Torqué 
his name in round schoolboy lette 

The boson stared, and the 
scratching his head, muttered as 
left the office, “Where'd the lad 
name? You been teaching him t 

Torquay was horribly seasick 
days; but once out of the nightmé 
first illness of his life, he fitted I 
his duties like a hand into a loose g 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Corner of Gold Med- 
al Kitchen — where 
Miss Betty Crocker 
andherstaff Kitchen- 
test samples from 
each batch of Gold 
Medal Flour. 


is supreme Kitchen-test 


For Buffet Suppers 


Gold Medal Butter Scotch 

Fancy —brightens the eve- 

ning like an open fire— 
Oh so good! 


Another Kitchen-tested 
recipe from the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. Miss Crocker and 
staff are creating new ones 
all the time. 


Kitchen -tested recipes 
with Kitchen-tested Flour 
—perfect results every time 
you bake! Send for the Gold 
Medal Home Service Rec- 
ipe Box. Read Miss Crock- 
er’s unusual offer. 


actually cuts baking failures right in half! 


Now...no matter how inexperienced... you 
can bake just as delicious dishes as any one of 
your neighbors—every time you bake 


FTEN the same brand of flour does not always 
bake the same way in your oven. Undoubt- 
edly you have noticed this. 


It is the direct cause of more than one-half of all 
baking failures! 


Not because the flour is bad. But simply because 
—although always the same chemically—a brand 
of flour may still differ in baking results each time. 


So a miller has only one way of being sure that his 
flour will always act the same for you. By Kitchen- 
testing a sample from every batch. By baking with 
it himself. 


That’s what we do with all Gold Medal Flur. 
We Kitchen-test samples from each batch. Be- 
fore any of it is allowed to enter your home. 


Perfect baking results—always 


We have a kitchen just like yours. Each 
morning we receive samples of each batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled. Miss Crocker 
and her staff bake with them. 


We bake biscuits, cookies, doughnuts, pas- 
tries of every kind. Simply everything. If a 
sample does not bake exactly right—that 
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batch of flour is never allowed to reach you. 


Each sample must bake in the same perfect way 
as all the others. That means every sack will act 
the same way for you. 


Now you can bake with a light heart. Sure of suc- 
cess! Every sack of this fine flour acts the same 
perfect way in your oven. We guarantee it. 


This is our guarantee to you— 


Two million women now use only Gold Medal 
Flour for all their baking. 


But if you have never tried it, do this. Order a 
sack from your grocer and try it out as 
much as you please. 


If it does not give you the most uni- 
form good results of any flour you 
have ever tried—you may at any time re- 
turn the unused portion of your sack of 
flour to your grocer. He will pay you 
back your full purchase price. We 
will repay him. 


Eventually—every woman will use only 
Kitchen-tested flour. It isthe one way you 
can be sure every sack will always act the 
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Lo MEDAL 
FLOUR 


Why Not Now ? same way in youroven. Why not now? 


My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipe 


S we test the flour in our kitchen, we are also creat- 

ing and testing delightful new recipes. We have 

printed all these Kitchen-tested recipes on cards and filed 

them in neat wooden boxes. A quick ready index of 
recipes and cooking suggestions. 


These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us 
exactly 70c each. We will send you one for that price. 
And as fast as we create new recipes we mail them to you 
free. Just think —new Kitchen-tested recipes constantly! 


If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, just send us Ioc to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Check the coupon for whichever you 
desire —the sample recipes or the com- 
plete Gold Medal Home Service box. 


Send coupon now, A new delight awaits you. 


"MISS BETTY CROCKER, 
Washburn Crosby Company, Dept. 127 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Enclosed find 7oc for your Gold Medal 
Home Service box of Kitchen-tested 


recipes. (It is understood I receive free ; 
all new recipes as they are printed.) Sees 


© Enclosed find toc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested recipes. 


@W.C.Co., 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 


cooking talks forwomen every Mon., Wed. 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- and Fri., at 10:45 A.M. By Betty Crocker, 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also Gold -Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


“Service to the Northwest’ 
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LL owners of Duco-fin- 
ished cars are now doubly 
fortunate. 


For the makers of Duco have 
produced Duco Polish No. 7, 
which will wipe away Traffic 
Film, that thin coating of sticky 
oil-particles which is blown 
back onto every car from the 
exhaust of cars ahead. 


This dust-gathering Traffic 
Film settles on all cars, but it 
does not injure a Duco-finished 
surface, although it does cover 
up Duco’s beauty. 
But not for long, if you have a 
can of Duco Polish No. 7. Ina 
few minutes your Duco finish 
will be as immaculate and dis- 
tinctively beautiful as ever. 
If your dealer cannot supply it, 
mail the coupon below. 

Polish Duco with Duco Polish 


Eloy Pony 


SHEMICA, 


i i 
Prous eMOuRs &Co.n, 
PAR UCTS Division 

Oy et 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find [check] [money order] for $1. Please 

send me a pint can of Duco Polish No. 7. 


Address 
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was to men and hard work, there was little 
chance to gibe at him. No one could tire 
him out in industry or even shame him in an 
exchange of oaths. No language could 
make him shudder, no tale could make him 
pale, and the equal placidity with which he 
took his allotment of the grog or accepted 
some hair-raising yarn, told for effect, soon 
brought the talk down to its normal level. 
As a consequence, he was received into the 
brotherhood of the foc’sle as completely as 
if he were one of its fixtures, and through a 
single remark was all but enthroned. The 
men were comparing the pitfalls of the 
port of London against the bawdy dangers 
of the rest of the combined world. 

_ “Women is black inside,’ murmured 
Torquay sleepily. “‘ You never can tell till 
you’ve busted ’em, mashed ’em up into 
little pieces.” 

Sailors have other childish qualities than 
the superstitions with which they are pop- 
ularly stamped. They mix mysticism with 
filth, allegiance with treachery and shrewd- 
ness with the most stupid credulity. Out 
of these contradictions they weld a uniform 
attitude toward just one thing—the mas- 
cot of their choice. In this case it was Tor- 
quay. They pampered, taught, teased and 
abused him collectively; but any special 
privilege exercised by an individual brought 
down the avalanche of the majority against 
a minority of one. The more Torquay per- 
ceived the pedestal on which he was being 
placed, likening it to the position of teach- 
er’s pet, the more did he despise sailors; 
but he kept his low opinion to himself. 

An exception was the white-headed sail- 
maker and rope splicer. Here was a man 
who by a miscarriage of justice ranked 
lower than Chips, the carpenter, and yet 
surpassed him by far as an artificer. Any- 
one could learn to hammer, plane and join; 
but only an ancient of the seven seas could 
cut a huge sail to pattern by eye or bend 
the severed ends of a hawser to a splice with 
the aid of nothing but his two hands and a 
marlinespike, or turn from such Herculean 
labors to fit a great shirt from the slop 
chest to a small boy, or make that same 
youngster a pair of board-like trousers out 
of the remnants of a poop-deck awning. 

There were times when Torquay tired of 
listening to the obscene stories of the watch 
below, or even to those yarns which pic- 
tured the glory of Falmouth as against the 
presumption of Plymouth, or the older 
tales of the costly lawlessness of Fowey and 
the haunted cavern of Polperro. So that 
was the name of a place as well as of the 
husband of his Aunt Ada. The thought of 
her set him to wondering and he would 
make his way far into the bows, settle him- 
self on a heaped coil of rope and stare at 
the limitless uneven sea. How far did it 
go? How many days or weeks or months 
to the shore? He knew better than to ask 
questions; the way to get the truth, and 
not chaff, was to listen to words as they fell. 
He hated the sea with a vindictive hatred; 
it had made him ill. 

The shadow of the sailmaker fell across 
his crouched figure. 

“‘T wouldn’t be for staring at the water, 
lad. It has a way to draw people into the 
sea,” 

In spite of the warning, he was in the 
bows when the crow’s nest called the first 
landfall. He struggled to his feet and stood 
rigidly erect until the pillared escarpment 
of Land’s End loomed above the broken 
water. He was there again when a long tack 
brought the ship past the Crane Rocks of 
the Lizard and carried her head on for 
Plymouth Sound. 

“You got folks at Plymouth?’’ asked the 
old sailmaker from the side of his mouth. 

Torquay shook his head. ‘‘ Falmouth.” 

“Falmouth, eh? Well, I wouldn’t wait 
at Plymouth to get paid off if I was you.” 

“Why not?” demanded Torquay bellig- 
erently. 

“Hush now! There’s them that thinks 
you’re the luck of the ship and a fair voyage. 
They’d gladly buy the grog that would 
keep you drunk till anchor’s weighed again. 


= \ | found them mere play. Accustomed as he 
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Stick by me when we gets ashore.”’ And 
again, when Torquay was helping him stow 
away his stores in the peak: “Your best 
road for walking will be by way of Liskeard 
and Truro, but it would do no harm did you 
cross first to Kingsand to put the Sound 
between them and you.” 

“Which way is Polperro?” 

“Ah, Polperro!” The old man straight- 
ened and smiled absently. “‘Kingsand and 
Coresand, Whitesand Bay, and then the 
two Looes, East and West. It’s after that 
you come on Polperro, halfway to Fowey.” 

Torquay was not to be done out of his 
pay, but he clung to his old friend as the 
crew left the office and started around the 
belly of Southeast Street with their minds 
fixed on the taverns of the Barbican. They 
drank at the Old Ship, the Tar and Bucket 
and the Mayflower, then they doubled back 
to the Seven Stars and turned noisy over 
their liquor. They nagged Torquay to 
hear him swear, and when he did not show 
off before strangers to their taste, tried to 
ply him with grog. 

It was a warmish evening, and the old 
sailmaker, leaning back, managed to lose his 
cap out of an open casement. He leaned 
forward, stared intently, threw the dregs of 
his glass in Torquay’s face and cried 
hoarsely, “‘There’s liquor for ye; now go 
get my cap.” 

Torquay scrambled down from the 
bench, dived under the table and came out 
by the door. He slipped through it and sat 
crouched against the wall beside the cap. 
Presently the sailmaker came out, took him 
by the hand and hurried him around the 
corner into the Barbican Parade, where 
many small boats were warped to the quay. 

‘““Who’s for Kingsand?”’ he asked of a 
group of fishermen, and a voice answered 
from one of the boats, “I am, if you look 
sharp.” 

“There you are, lad,’”’ said the sailmaker, 
lifting Torquay up and dropping him into 
the boat. ‘‘He’ll put you across for tup- 
pence, won’t you, mate?” 

By paying a penny extra, Torquay was 
permitted to sleep in the boat. He awoke 
to a rare May morning—how rare he little 
knew. A blue haze hung over the sea, but 
the rounded hills were of a vivid living 
green that sparkled as the sun came up 
over them. They were crowned with trees, 
feathering in the late spring into clouds of 
foliage so light they looked as if they might 
float away. He walked up toward them and 
stopped to stare at a grove of larches with 
pale hanging plumes. 

A vivid patch of golden gorse made his 
eyes grow round, and a feeling came over 
him that he had waked in another world, in- 
finitely divided from the brawls of drunken 
sailors. Here was not the semblance of 
gold, but the metal itself, heaped by the 
roadside. He laid a hand on a tempting 
mass of bloom and snatched it back, sharply 
pricked by the spines on guard beneath. 

He walked westward unhurriedly, some- 
times within sight of the sea, sometimes led 
inland by the narrow high-hedged roads. 
To him the hedgerows were walls, because 
upon investigation he found they were built 
of stone, filled in with earth, capped with 
sods and then permitted to grow masses of 
hawthorn for a crown and gardens on their 
steep sides. He would not have believed 
they had not been planted and carefully 
tended. Here and there the banks were 
enameled with bloom. Topped with the 
gold of the gorse or the starlike flowering 
thorn, they walled him in between confus- 
ing masses of color. 

Mauve wild hyacinths vied with the 
snowy tufts of garlic and the pink of the 
wild parsley; bluebells and violets added 
to the shadows; pennyroyal paved out- 
crops of the stone with burnished copper, 
and filmy mists of tiny daisies seemed about 
to rise and flutter. 

But triumphant over all were the nestling 
patches of primroses. They were of the 
palest, gentlest yellow he had ever seen, 
like sunlight fallen in the grass and too 
lazy or too shy to move. 

He was dazed and mooning. Sometimes 
he half put out his hand to steady himself 
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with a grip in shaggy hair, as if he wer 
in his babyhood riding the roads ; 
father’s high shoulder. A two-wheele 
rounding a corner, almost ran him 
from behind, and at a shout, he dq 
heels into the bank and lay back to 
pass. The driver glanced at him anc 
drew up. 
“Which way, lad?” 
“I’m going to Polperro,” said To) 
“Climb up; I'll give you a lift.” © 
After he had got used to seeing oy 
hedges, Torquay asked, “Do you kr 
any people called Polperro?”’ 
“Well, no. It’s not what you’d 
proper family name. There was a ¢ 
man come through here from Englan 
its right meaning is the Dog Strean 
it’s from the Spanish Armada, like R, 
and Barcelona and some more — 
around here. Smugglers too. They’¢ 
over with a pair of kegs from Spai 
stay for a pair of blue eyes, so I’m to 
“Are there any smugglers now?” 
Torquay. 
“No, indeed. Only fishermen ar 
like. Here you are. Take the lane the 
turn right when you come to the 
Mind you don’t miss yourself or yo 
going back to Looe.” | 
Torquay thanked the man, hurrie¢ 
the lane and came to a full stop at t) 
turn. The village lay beneath hin 
looked as if some force had spillec 
blocks of granite down the narrow g 
the Pol, only the blocks had windoy 
chimneys and sunken roofs of untri 
slabs of slate. So steep was the way t 
had to brace himself for fear he wou 
and slide through the village into tl 
He bargained for food and explained 
his Aunt Ada as he asked his questi: 
gray-haired fisherman in charge — 
great kettles where nets were being : 


in tar. The old man paused in his w 
looked him over smilingly. 
“There’s no people of that nam 
many a lad has gone out from he 
called himself this or that of Po) 
Sooner or later folks would be bound; 
such a one Jack of Polperro, say, anc 
end Jack Polperro. It could happe 
way, for this place is mortal old.” 
Yes; it was old. From where 
Torquay could see the mark of cent 
every house, the deep dishing of sti 
in the living rock, stonecrop making) 
den of many a roof and into 


flower turning a black wall into a 
taking bridal veil. He dodged thro 
narrow lanes and clambered up t? 
road to Fowey. For miles he was 4 
by hedgerows which showed him onl} 
selves, the sky and a bit of the t! 
way. Never had he felt quite so alo? 
lonely world. When darkness {| 
slipped through a gate, curled up) 
grass and slept. 
He awoke to broad day and a i 
din. At first it seemed he must be alt 
by roaring lions, but presently he: 
was only a half circle of curious shee 
ing threateningly with surprising]; 
toned voices. ‘He knew little ab 
potentialities of sheep, and since tl 
off all other avenues of escape, he } 
up and turned, determined to scram 
the wall behind him. But when he} 
they scampered away. 
While the morning was still yo 
came out on the sheer escarpment wl 
Fowey meets the sea. Under his le! 
was the gray ocean; under his ri 
grayer village of Polruan tumbled d« 
hill to spread itself out on the lip of t 
Across the narrow water, the ful 
town of Fowey rose and dipped, at 
again, against the rounded, gre 
cliffs. He sat down in a cup of thet 
stretched out his legs. Broken tl 
were running in his mind. This fair’ 
into which he had dropped from # 
brawls was as solid and enduring 3 
other. Wherever he wandered, h 
surely come back to this spot some? 
find it as surely unchanged. 
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le most 


ective guard against decay— 


| Get EVERY tooth clean with a 
tush that reaches EVERY tooth 


OOD brush cleans your teeth thor- 
(ghly. It reaches all your teeth. It 
et off the film of germs and mucin from 
y ooth. It leaves no tooth endangered 
th acids of decay. 


ki2d men studied the contour of the jaw. 
yiade a brush to fit. The bristles of this 
sheurve; the picture shows you how. 
tooth along the length of the brush is 
hl and cleaned. 


hy put a cone-shaped tuft on the end of 
bish. This helps you reach your back 
h They curved the handle. That alone 
Kit easier for millions of tooth brush 
s)) reach and clean every tooth in their 
ut 


hk of what help these features of the 
ae tic could be to you. No more 


Wb trying to make a flat brush clean a 


Right—This picture shows how the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic fits the inside contour of the 
teeth and penetrates deeply into the crev- 
ices between. Note how the large end tuft 
goes around behind the rear molar. When 
the teeth are brushed correctly the bristles 
clean every curve and crevice thoroughly. 


curved surface. No more awkward 
stretching of your mouth by brushes 
with the wrong shape of handle. No 
more fear that ALL your teeth may 
not be thoroughly clean. 


Consider this tooth brush of yours. 

Is its bristle-surface concave? Does it fit the 
shape of your jaw? Does its handle curve out- 
ward? Is it easy to reach your back molars 
with it? 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in between teeth. 
The saw-tooth bristles pry into every crevice, 
break up and sweep away the mucin, and dis- 
lodge food particles which otherwise might 
hide away and cause trouble. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada 
and all over the world in three sizes. Prices in the 
United States and Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 


GUARANTEE 


neGe 


to one lucky 
reader each 
month — free 
tooth brushes 
for the rest of 
his or her life. 


<= AVI) 
el 


Test this yourself 


The index finger in the picture above shows you how 
your jaw is curved, if you place your finger in your 
mouth against the outside curve of your teeth, it will 
come out as you see the finger in this photograph. 
Your teeth grow in this curved formation. Note in 
the diagram how the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, 
both in the curve of the bristles and in the curve of 
the handle, conforms to this formation. With Pro- 
phy-lac-tic you can easily reach every tooth and brush 
every part of every tooth thoroughly. 


lac-tic Baby, 


2 een SO 
made in three 
different bristle textures—hard, medium, and soft. 
Always sold in the yellow box that protects from 
dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who helps us with a new head- 

ree line for our advertisements. The headline of this advertisement 

is ““The most effective guard against decay—a brush that reaches 

EVERY tooth.” After reading the text can you supply a new headline? We 

offer to the writer of the best one submitted each month four free Pro-phy- 

lac-tics every year for life. In case of a tie, the same prize will be given to 

each. Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail the coupon or write a letter. 

The winning headline will be selected by the George Batten Company, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. This offer expires April 30, 1926. 


Pro-puy-Lac-tic Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. Dept. 1-FFr 


Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headline for the ad- 
vertisement from which this coupon was clipped. 


iFTMIS BRUSH FALSTO i) 
b GIVE THE SERVICE WHICH ) 
fi YOU THINK ITSHOULQ ( 
RETURN ITTOUSAND fe 
RTC BRISTLES Poe WE WILL SENDA NEW Dy 
; ee mea - roorn BRUSH WITHOUT CHARGE Ch 
MALE I. .s. mentees : | 
ericans i U.S.A, THE CORRECT BRUSH mate —— f/ 
STAB, . 
\ Se Reese >- Loc VT oa (First name in full) 
WWW Ba 4s a 2 ~ : 
Ltt, fot SOTH BRUSH ems ser semnees con. 
=i EMESS READ CO - 
as : a Me POR are necro Cen es ©. READ CRC ULAR INSIDE TOR Address 
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special charm for me 


TOBACCO 


Guaranteed by 
o\ 


: ip 


INCORPORATED 


December 


deaptions! Things like this: ‘An 
> frock for particular occasions is 
of chiffon over satin, with a circular 
ke front, a straight back and a 
topped slip. Above, left.’” 

t,” said Bill, “ig what I eall art! 
sn what do you do?” 

ite about what’s above, right, and 
sft and right, and in the center.” 

| And you are paid for doing this? 
.ot—forgive me, but one has to be 
‘ou’re not an amateur?” 

ions differ. They think at the 
at I’m paid, but my creditors seem 
their doubts. It’s only thirty-five 
1; week anyway.” 

| Ibegin to understand. You work 
agazine—a magazine called Mode. 
n’t you understand that there’s no 
ing to conceal anything from me? 
yn’t you become editor at a very 
lary? ” 

jause the elevator-shaft door was 
jight the day I pushed her against 
td you I never had any luck.” 

\y do you work for this magazine?” 
jause I can’t do without breakfast. 
pple ask you to lunch and tea and 
: but never to breakfast.” 

(us leave out such crass materialism 
inoment. What I am trying to find 
shat inner urge of the spirit makes a 
i goil woik for Mode, instead of 
/ hash or being glorified in the Follies. 
' words, what is there in it for you, 
om thirty-five dollars a week?”’ 

in’t know,” said Annesimply. ‘But 
¢ you what I heard and how it all 
«ed, if you like.” 

e did. 

P way you get a job on Mode is 
*resaid. “First of all, someone gives 
atter to Mr. Conway 4 

iow him,” said Bill morosely. “I 
; a tea once.” 

i,” said Anne. ‘‘And you send him 
ger, and he sends for you to go and 
, and you do, and he talks to you, 
.Hunt talks to you, and the elevator 
jad then he—Mr. Conway, not the 
*man—takes you out to lunch, and 
eas to see what you do about them, 
ps track of your spoons and forks 
tags, and if you come out even when 
h\ over you get a job and a contract, 
ttells you that if you work hard and 
sod girl Mode will send you to Paris 
jar and then -you’ll be a fashion au- 
ii and worth a lot more salary—and 
a) get it!” 

A Yes, I see. And how long have 
og for Mode and been a good 
To years, and please, sir, always.” 

S you went to Paris—a year ago, 
li’t it be?” 

Pis!” said Anne, and closed both her 
. I'm there now! If you say Paris to 
j\; once more I’ll howl, and my eyes 
| red, and I’ll have to borrow your 
d rchief while I weep on your shoul- 


Fis,” said Bill, as quickly as he 

ld “Paris, Paris, Paris. I mean, 

ls 

F-ha!” said Anne defiantly. “I had 
‘ers crossed and I’ve got a handker- 

i’ my own, and anyway this is silly, 

reg 

Cte,” said Bill. “What time do you 

4 punch the jolly old timepiece at 


‘Mie,” she said, and whimpered just a 


le“Oh, I’ll pay the price of pleasure! 
‘ve to get up at eight and cook my 
‘veakfast, and I forgot to get any 
d there isn’t any butter, so it’ll be 
and a dry roll, and I’ll have to 
ny stockings, and I’ll be late, and 
blonde who puts down what time 
and she doesn’t like me, so she 
] f 
ito 


own the truth, and 
Said Bill. He took her left hand 
it palm upward, and it did seem 
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to Anne that that was pretty old stuff, es- 
pecially as she’d been letting him take 
advantage of her a little anyway, without 
any such pretenses. But—‘‘The darkest 
hour comes before the dawn,” he said. “T 
can see money coming to you and a sea 
voyage. And now I’m going to take you 
home.” 

“T don’t have to be taken home!” said 
Anne furiously, because the party was over 
and she knew it. “I won’t go to parties at 
all if some man always feels as if he had to 
take me home! How do you know where I 
live anyway?” 

“But that’s why I’m going to take you 
home!”’ he said, annoyed by, her obtuse- 
ness. ‘‘So I can find out where you live.” 

“‘Oh!” she said, and a few minutes later 
they stood on her doorstep, with his taxi 
chugging at the curb. 

“Good night, Mr. Porter,” she said. “So 
glad we met! Do come to see me sometime, 
won’t you?” 

““So’s your old man,” said Bill. “Stand 
still while I kiss you good night, darn you!”’ 


Anne woke up at seven. She always did, 
no matter what time she had gone to bed. 
She didn’t trust her alarm clock very much, 
and the blonde by the elevator at Mode 
haunted her slumbers, so she chose the 
wiser part and woke up at seven. Usually 
she was resentful about this, but this morn- 
ing she didn’t mind. 

It was nice to lie about two-thirds awake 
and think about Lila’s party. Meaning, 
about Bill. 

Bill was a darling. She still adored him, 
she found, and it was a little upsetting, be- 
cause she hadn’t thought she would. Ordi- 
narily, you see, she wasn’t supposed to 
adore anyone but Kent Graham. Not that 
she was engaged to Kent exactly, but he 
thought she was, and she probably would 
marry him sometime, when his budget per- 
mitted matrimony. Kent was a darling, 
too, but not at all the same sort of darling 
Bill was. 

It was a nice chilly autumn morning, and 
it was delicious to pull up all the blankets 
and snuggle down into them and lie there 
and think. She thought about Bill being 
one sort of darling and Kent another. That 
was why, she decided, so many people found 
it hard to be completely monogamous. Be- 
tween two darlings of the same sort one 
could make a choice and stick to it. But 
when they were so different, what was a 
girl to do2 Not that it really mattered, of 
course. 

She wasn’t likely to see Bill again any- 
way. She didn’t even know his last name. 
She could ask Lila, to be sure. But why? 
He had probably forgotten her. He was 
sound asleep at this moment, no doubt, not 
giving her a thought. He probably snored 
too. There had to be something like that 
about him or it wouldn’t be fair. So she 
thought on, and her clock ticked and 
tocked, and a riveting machine down the 
street went riveting on, and moment after 
moment passed into eternity until it was 
eight o’clock and her alarm clock and her 
telephone began to ring at the same mo- 
ment. She stopped the one and answered 
the other. 

“Hello, hello, hello!’”’ said Bill’s voice. 
“This is Bill. You know—William. I just 
called up to tell you you could stay in bed 
fifteen minutes longer, because you’re hay- 
ing breakfast with me this morning. It’ll be 
there at a quarter past, and I'll wait till 
then to start mine and we'll eat together. 
Good-by, darling.” 

“Bill!” she screamed. 

But there had been a click in her ear as 
he hung up, and when she jiggled the hook 
up and down, central just said, ‘‘There’s no- 
oneonthelinenowwillyouexcuseitplease ”’ ; 
and another girl explained patiently that if 
she didn’t know the number of the party 
who had called her, the New York Tele- 
phone Company and the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, and even 
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Mayor Hylan, couldn’t do anything about 
tracing the call. 

And then it was eleven minutes past 
eight, and she just had time to get up and 
brush her teeth and put on a kimono be- 
fore the bell of her one room and bath and 
kitchenette apartment rang. — 

There was a waiter with a basket. And 
she couldn’t get anything out of him either, 
except the basket. He thrust that at her 
and fled, saying that he would get it in the 
morning when he brought the next one. 
And it was a marvelous basket, half heated 
by cunning electric wires and half chilled 
by ice in galvanized ware of some sort. 
There was a rich hot coffee. There was 
real, thick cream. There were pats of sweet 
butter. There were crescent rolls, all flaky, 
like pie crust. There was an absurd tiny 
casserole, with an egg afloat in a miracu- 
lous sauce. There was half a rare melon, all 
in shavedice. There were tiny jars of honey 
and marmalade. ’ 

So Anne had breakfast with Bill, and 
adored him more than ever with each bite. 
And just as she finished dressing, a boy 
came with flowers, and when she went 
downstairs a taxi was waiting and a driver 
who touched his cap and called her by 
name and said the gent had said he was to 
take her to the office every morning from 
now on—him or a friend if he was stuck 
with another call—and no, miss, there 
wasn’t anything to pay; that was all taken 
care of. 

So what with one thing of this sort and 
another of that, it was only four minutes 
to nine when Anne stepped from the ele- 
vator on the fifteenth floor and said “‘ Hello, 
darling!’ to the blonde, who was pop-eyed, 
and tripped blithely to her desk. 


This was, as a telephone call reminded 
Anne during the afternoon, one of the nights 
when Kent’s budget allowed him to take 
her to dinner at an Italian table d’h6te, and 
later he went home with her and they sat 
and talked. And he asked her what time 
she had got home the night before. 

“Oh, sometime after midnight!’ said 

Anne truthfully—truthfully enough any- 
way. 
“You look it,’ said Kent nastily, and 
not truthfully at all, for Anne looked mar- 
velous and Bill would have told her so. 
That was exactly what Anne thought too— 
that Bill would have told her so. 

But of course her conscience was trou- 
bling her, so she was properly meek. And 
Kent thawed gradually. 

“Tt’s just as well for you to see some- 
thing of that life, I suppose,’’ he said. “It 
will sicken you of it, so that you’ll be ready 
to settle down when we’re married. I’m 
looking into some lots over in New Jersey, 
on the Erie. And I’ve been thinking a mo- 
torcycle with a side car will really be better, 
for the first two or three years, than a 
flivver.” 

Anne listened dreamily, while Kent 
talked in his nice, soothing voice. And she 
smiled a good deal, and when he asked her 
why, she said, “Oh, nothing!’”” But what 
she was thinking about was the package the 
janitor had had for her when she came 
home, which had proved, when she opened 
it, to contain two boxes, in one of which 
had been two dozen right gloves and in the 
other two dozen more for the left hand— 
specifically, her left hand. That was what 
had become of the glove she had lost in the 
taxi. Idiot! 

Still, when all was said and done, it .was 
true that you stood a much better chance 
of happiness in the long run with someone 
steady and dependable, like Kent, than with 
a man who threw his money about the way 
Bill did. She was worried about Bill’s ex- 
travagance. He had told her that he came 
from Detroit, and he must be trying to 
make his way in the great city and he was 
making a poor start, if you asked her. She 
decided to be firm about it when she saw 
him again. 


ed 
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Kent went home at ten o’clock, so that 
she could get a good night’s sleep. And 
Anne was thinking about going to bed 
when the telephone rang and it was Bill, 
and he was very querulous. 

“T’m across the street,” he said, ‘‘at the 
drug store. The one that has a soda foun- 
tain where they have sandwiches; only they 
didn’t have anything left but pound cake, 
and I ate six slices and four malted milks 
for dinner. They havea newsstand, too, and 
I’ve read all the movie magazines. I’ve 
been here since six, waiting for you to come 
home, and since eight I’ve been waiting for 
your young man to go home, and now he’s 
gone. Where do you want to go to dance, 
or are you too tired?”’ 

“You come over in ten minutes and I'll 
show you if I’m too tired!” said Anne. 

And he did, and she did, and they had a 
lovely evening. They went back rather, as 
one has to, after the sort of start they had 
made the night before, and Anne found out 
about Bill’s last name being Horton and 
not Morton or Norton or Porter, but it still 
didn’t mean anything to her. And they 
knew a lot of the same people, besides Lila 
and But you know how they talked. 
Those things always go about the same 
way. What it came to was that the world 
was a small place, and all that. 

Anne lectured him about his extrava- 
gance. She said she’d loved the basket with 
breakfast, and the flowers and the taxi, but 
that he mustn’t dream of ever doing any- 
thing of the sort again. 

“Of course not!” he said, his eyes very 
wide. ‘‘Just a joke. Silly sort of idea.” 

“Tt wasn’t silly at all,’’ said Anne. “It 
was sweet and I loved it. But you can’t 
afford i 

“But ” he began in a puzzled tone. 
And then he stopped. “No,” he said. 
“But it’s fun doing things you can’t af- 
ford.”’ 

And Anne knew, of course—no one bet- 
ter—how true that was. So it went. And 
Bill was most circumspect all evening and 
didn’t make so much as a move to hold her 
hand, even when he was saying good night 
to her. 

And that gave Anne furiously to think. 
Anne was a simple soul, but she knew that 
it meant something when young men who 
liked her as much as she had to admit to 
herself that Bill seemed to, didn’t try to 
take advantage of her. The night before 
hadn’t counted, of course; Lila’s parties 
didn’t. 

Then in the morning the waiter came 
again with a fresh basket, and there were 
more flowers, and the taxi was there. And 
Anne ate the breakfast and put the flowers 
in water and rode in the taxi. What else 
could she do? 

Up to eleven o’clock Anne gave Bill 
quite a good deal of thought. She could see 
that she would have to take him seriously 
sooner or later. She wasn’t conceited, but, 
after all She was more sure than ever 
that he was a darling, but then there was 

Kent, and life was terribly complex, it 
seemed to her. 

But after eleven o’clock she stopped giv- 
ing a thought to either of her young men. 
For Mr. Hunt sent for her—Mr. Conway 
was away—and told her that she was to sail 
for Paris on Saturday and her salary was to 
be raised and there might be still better 
news when she came home, after seeing the 
late Paris openings. 

She was dazed and incredulous at first, 
but when she had passport pictures taken 
in the Mode studio, where as a rule they 
took photographs of the newest gowns and 
things, and went downtown and proved 
who she was and described herself, and 
they actually gave her the tickets and 
showed her where her stateroom was on 
the plan of the boat, she believed it. And 
she was practically an idiot when evening 
came. 

She told Kent first; she made him leave 
his office early and have tea with her at five 
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o’clock, though he wasn’t very nice, espe- 
cially when she was half an hour late. And 
he wasn’t pleased at all. He didn’t want 
her to go. Actually! 

“‘Tt’ll just unsettle you,” he said. ‘And 
you'll be leaving Mode in a few months 
anyway, when we’re married.” 

He always just took it for granted that 
they were going to be married. He always 
had, because she’d let him kiss her when he 
proposed to her and she hadn’t had the 
heart to say no. And of course she wasn’t 
a bit sure that she wasn’t going to marry 
him. 

She cried a little after she had left him. 
She couldn’t help it. She hadn’t wanted 
anything to happen to spoil this day. But 
it was much better when she told Bill her 
news at dinner. They’d arranged about 
dinner early that morning. 

“At-a-girl!”’ said Bill. ‘‘The man Con- 
way must know something after all, what? 
You can’t keep a good girl down, and don’t 
let anyone tell you different!” 

She felt much better. 


So she went to Paris, and neither Bill nor 
Kent came to see her off. Bill had to be in 
Detroit on business and Kent said he 
couldn’t take the time and sent her a guide 
book about Paris as a steamer present. And 
Bill filled her room with flowers and fruit 
and candy and books and magazines, and a 
wonderful fleecy steamer rug, and every- 
thing you could think of. And she had a 
wireless from him every day, all the way 
across, and sometimes two. 

Paris was—well, Paris. Six weeks of pure 
delight. She saw clothes and she bought 
clothes. And from Kent came a letter once 
every week, but from Bill letters by every 
boat and cables at all sorts of odd times, and 
very often flowers, also by cable, which 
Anne hadn’t known could be done. Bill 
wanted her to marry him, he wrote, but 
how could anyone so extravagant hope to 
keep a wife? But, on the other hand, what 
was she to do? How could she curb his ex- 
travagance, and he three thousand miles 
away with nothing to do, seemingly, but 
think of new ways to spend money on her? 


Bill and Kent were both at the pier to 
meet her, and Bill had arranged matters 
with the customs and had a great car there 
for her, with a chauffeur, which he must 
have hired at great expense. Kent sulked, 
as he always did when another man looked 
at her, but Bill bubbled over like very 
highly charged mineral water when you 
open an unchilled bottle. 

But Kent rode uptown with them. And 
he looked very grim. He had planned to 
run to a taxi himself, you see, budget or no 
budget. 

But that meeting between Kent and Bill 
was what tore it. For Kent recognized Bill 
and his name and he knew all about him, 
and by the time he saw Anne alone he had 
found out more. He hadn’t heard about 
Bill before; Anne had neglected somehow 
to mention Bill. Kent was very low about 
that. 

“Going about with a man like that and 
not saying a word to me!”’ hesaid. “A mil- 
lionaire, trying to buy you with his cars and 
his flowers and his money!”’ 

“‘A millionaire!”” Anne was dazed again. 

“Horton Motor Cars!” said Kent. “‘ You 
know how they sell. I suppose his income 
is about five million dollars a year! His in- 
come!”’ 

“Oh!” said Anne, rather pitifully. So he 
hadn’t been a lovely liar at all! He’d just 
been telling the truth! And she didn’t need 
to worry about the way he spent money on 
her. And it didn’t show that he had imag- 
ination; it was just the way he always went 
on, of course. ‘“‘Oh, dear!’’ said Anne. 

“And what’s more,” said Kent viciously, 
“‘you’re working for him. He owns Mode. 
He bought it a few weeks ago.” 

“Oh!” said Anne. ‘Then—and—oh, 
dear—I thought ——”’ 

She wanted to ery. And she did as soon 
as Kent had gone. She’d been so proud—so 
sure that that trip to Paris had meant that 
it really was true that if you worked hard 
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and lived up to all the old copy-book max- 
ims you were bound to succeed. 

Not that she was angry with Bill, of 
course. He was sweet and he’d meant to 
make her happy and he had, but—but—oh, 
it was hopeless! And she made a poor job 
of talking to him, because she cried again, 
and he took her in his arms, naturally, to 
comfort her and it took a long time for him 
to understand. But he did finally, more or 
less. 

“T didn’t think you’d know,” he said 
weakly. “‘I—I bought the darned rag the 
day after Lila’s party. But I was awfully 
cagy about things. I talked to the man 
Hunt, you see, and said I thought we ought 
to have more editors who’d been to Paris, 
and he said he did too, and I asked him who 
ought to go and he said you. He really did. 
I didn’t mention your name.” 

“Honestly, Bill?” 

“T’ll cross my heart and hope to die!”’ 

So she felt better. But still she didn’t 
know what to do. Bill did. He wanted her 
to marry him next day, and he said he’d 
give her Mode for a wedding present. But 
she couldn’t do that, though she did want 
to rather, because she kept seeing Kent’s 
eyes. So there had to be a sort of compro- 
mise, though she’d meant to resign from 
Mode at once, when she knew it was really 
Bill who was paying her salary. But he 
looked so like a little boy when she said so 
that she agreed to stay on for a time while 
she was making up her mind what to do. 
And then they went out and danced. 


Life was more complex than ever after 
that, of course, because Kent knew about 
Bill now; and what he didn’t know he 
guessed, and he both knew and guessed a lot 
more than there really was to know. He 
sulked and he fumed, and he pestered Anne, 
and wanted her to marry him right away. 
And that was rather a shock to Anne, too, 
because she’d always supposed that he 
couldn’t afford to get married for quite a 
long time yet, but it seemed he could, and 
that he’d just been saving and saving on ac- 
count of his budget. He wasn’t poor at all, 
really, she found; he was just very, very 
careful. 

She admired Kent tremendously, of 
course. He’d earned all the money he had; 
he hadn’t just inherited it, like Bill. Kent 
harped on that a little, but not too much. 
And it certainly was a factor with Anne. 

Because Bill’s money did begin to get on 
her nerves. He had so scandalously much of 
it. And it was hard to get him separated 
from it. She couldn’t help wondering what 
he’d be like without it; if he couldn’t do 
frantic things such as he was always doing 
for her. His whole life seemed to be based 
and built on having all the money there 
was, practically speaking. What would he 
amount to without it? 

She couldn’t make him see how she felt 
about this. It sounded silly to him and he 
said so. The idea of money, he said, was to 
make it get you what you wanted—pri- 
marily, a good time and ease of mind—in all 
sorts of ways. The point was to have 
money, not to let money have you. Kent 
just snorted when Anne tried to explain 
Bill’s point of view to him. He said Bill 
was a stuffed shirt—a shirt stuffed full of 
money. He said Bill wouldn’t be worth a 
hoot in any emergency in which his money 
couldn’t solve the problem for him. 


Anne didn’t know what to do. So she 


just did nothing and drifted, and hated her- 
self for doing it. And she got so that she felt 
she would scream the next time Bill waved 
a golden wand. This was the sort of thing 
that maddened her. She and Bill were going 
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to a wedding—it was Lila Benson’s sister’s 
wedding, and it was to be up in the Berk- 
shires, and they were going by train be- 
cause it was an awkward distance to motor. 
And they missed the train and Anne was in 
despair. But Bill just disappeared for a 
minute and came back with a special train. 
And she had hysterics in the Pullman they 
had all to themselves. 

“But why not?” said Bill reasonably. 
“We'd have missed the wedding if we’d 
waited for the next train or if we’d gone up 
in a car. What else was there to do?” 

There hadn’t been anything else to do— 
for him. That was just it. But there would 
have been for Kent. There’d have had 
to be. 

Anne wondered how you went about go- 
ing into a convent. There didn’t seem to be 
anything else for her to do. She was pretty 
sure by this time that she wasn’t ever going 
to marry Kent; he sulked too much. But 
she couldn’t bear the idea of marrying Bill 
either. Not feeling the way she did about 
him—that he wasn’t real at all, but just 
part of an estate; that he hadn’t any char- 
acter apart from his check book. 


And then one night, when it was raining 
very hard and Anne was very tired, she 
made Bill take her home right after dinner. 
And Kent came in, and he and Bill sat and 
regarded one another, and it was one of 
those horrible evenings that happen. Bill 
rather liked Kent when he noticed or 
thought of him at all, but the feeling wasn’t 
reciprocated. -Anne thought she’d go mad; 
she was seriously thinking of sending them 
both home. And then the telephone rang 
and Anne answered it. 

“What?” she gasped. “‘Oh, how dread- 
ful—how perfectly dreadful! Of course I 
will. I’ll be up right away, of course.” 

. They were both on their feet staring at 
her. Her face was white. 

“Tt’s a hospital!’’ she said. ‘“‘ Way up on 
Washington Heights. And poor little Dolly 
Crewe, my secretary—she was hit by a 
taxi—they say she’s dying—and she doesn’t 
know a soul in New York but me.” 

Bill was at the window before she fin- 
ished, looking up and down the gleaming 
block for a taxi. 

“But,” Kent spoke first, “‘Anne—you 
can’t do any good—you’re worn out—it’ll 
only upset you, going there.” 

Bill spun around. 

“Of course you’ve got to go,’’ he said, 
avoiding Kent’s face with his eyes. ‘‘Come 
on, hurry!” 

“But 
=Ohs Kent !”” She stopped him with the 
word; she was getting into a raineoat. 

It was the time when the theaters were 
emptying; it was pouring; there wasn’t an 
empty taxi anywhere. 

“Subway,” said Kent, breathing hata! 
“Faster, anyway.” 

“Of course!”’ Anne turned gratefully. 
Naturally Bill wouldn’t think of the Sub- 
way. A race across town; a dive down the 
stairs; a train with two red headlights— 
going all the way uptown, thank heaven! 
She had to stand, with her head throbbing 
in time to the pounding wheels, sandwiched 
between Kent and Bill. And Kent still dis- 
approved. Things like that were exagger- 
ated, he said, as often as not; the girl was 
probably all right. And, anyway, it wasn’t 
as if she were a friend. Anne only knew her 


” 


at the office. Anne just didn’t listen to him. ' 


Bill didn’t say a word, but his big hand was 
under her arm all the time, steadying her. 

Station after station with people getting 
out. Seats at last. Anne’s head was aching, 
throbbing. All the time her imagination was 
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at work; she could see poor little 
blond, bobbed head—then a guard 
bawling, ‘ ‘Hundred an’ Thirty-s 
all out! Change for Van.Cortland 
All out!” 

Anne cried out. It was the last s 

“Here!”’ Bill’s voice crashed out. 
do you mean—that sign says this j 
Cortlandt Park train!” 

“Can’t help that—all out! Ste] 
there!” 

Already, sheeplike, most of the 
gers were out, grumbling, complain; 
obedient. But Anne was crying and; 
hysterically. It was the last stray 
was all. 

“Come, Anne,” said Kent. “It’s 
We'll have to wait. You can’t mal 
go on; even Horton can’t do aj 
about this.” 

Anne laughed wildly. 

“N-no!” she gasped. “You mig 
them a thousand dollars, Bill, b 
can’t do anything. Oh—oh—oh!” 

“Can’t I?” said Bill. “Stay on tk 
Anne—Graham!” 

And then, incredibly, he had don 
thing. He had put the indignant gr 
the train and shut the last door, He 
the motorman’s post, and the mot 
who had stepped out on the platfor 
standing, with sagging jaws, staring 

“‘Let’s go!” said Bill. 

The train began to move. Kent 

“Here—you’re crazy—you'll 
rested!” he shouted. E 

“Who cares!” said Bill. “wel 
that hospital.” 

Bill drove the train. He could dri 
thing; Anne knew that. The next 
slipped past, with men running ak 
platform, yelling. 

““Telephoned ahead!” said Bill 
fully. “‘Now listen! We stop at tl 
station. I’ll stop her right by the; 
see? They’ll try to keep us from 
out, but we’ll just go through. B 
now when I stop—we’ll have to b 
about it.” 

They did too. Anne had a confu 
pression of people—men in unif 
policeman, noise, oaths, shouts. Th 
were up the stairs, with Bill bear 
along and Kent shouting just behinc 
a taxi; then peace and the hospit 
Bill, half dragging, half carrying her 
steps. 

“Miss Crewe? Oh, yes!” said th 
the desk. She smiled sweetly. ‘‘Is tl 
Converse? I’m afraid we alarmed | 
necessarily. Miss Crewe was unco 
when she was brought in—we four 
name in her pocketbook. But it wa: 
slight concussion. She’s conscious n 
not hurt at all.” 

“Oh!” said Anne. ‘‘Oh—oh!” 

“The next time, perhaps, you'll | 
me!” said Kent. “‘ You could have: 
all this—heaven knows how soon th 
will be here after Horton.” 

“Kent!”’ Anne’s voice was dan 
“Go, please, before they come.” 

He looked at her, and he went. 
after all, was like him. And Anne tu 
Bill and clung to him a moment. 

“Bill, will they do anything to yor 
said. ‘‘Do you think it’s very serio 

“Oh, they may fine me if the} 
me!” he said. ‘‘Go on up and s¢ 
girl.” 

“Fine you!” said Anne dreamily. 
you wouldn’t care if they fined you 
dred thousand dollars, would you, 4 
Oh, Bill, darling, I’m so glad you ne 


So after she had gone up to set 
Crewe, and scolded her for not gett 
of the taxi’s way, she came back, a 
was talking to two policemen, W. 
laughing a great deal. And then the 
downtown in a taxi and stopped at 
where they knew Bill, so that it didn 
ter about their not being dresse 
danced, because Anne wasn’t tir 
more. And she didn’t worry an; 
either about not knowing what to 
cause she did know, and she was goi 
it the very next day. & 
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70 Miles Plus Means 


Chrysler Six power-ability to travel 70 miles plus 
means a reserve that is practically inexhaustible. 


It means that your Chrysler Six sweeps smoothly 
from 5 to 25 miles in a mere 7 seconds. It means 
that, when you want a surge of power on the in- 
stant, you step on the Chrysler pedal and get what 
you want — on the instant. 


It means the highest possible quality in design and 
materials and the finest of precision manufacture. 


It means a soundness and a stability that give you 
unequaled Chrysler Six performance not only for 
the first few weeks or months, but for the entire 


long life of the car. 


CHRYSLER SIX 


Phaeton . ? a $1305 There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers Touring Car - x ' $ 805 
Road a ; 5 ch ae are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Club Coupe - i. 4 995 
0. ster = = - 102 j c 
. Gsinets moot bl 56a3 Chrysler’s attractive plan. Cone) haws te 
Royal Coupe - - - 1795 All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car number- Sedan - - - - 1005 
Brougham - - - 1865 ing system, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
Imperial - - - 1995 altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes 


Crown Imperial 2005 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SIX 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


7 Vastly More than Speed Alone 


The man who buys a Chrysler Six because of its 
speed-ability knows what he is about —for he ap- 
preciates that the foundation of such ability must 
be supreme quality, strength and endurance. 


The man to whom speed is not paramount receives 
the full benefit of these superiorities of quality 
which make the Chrysler Six unexcelled in long 
life, service and value. 


The nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to demonstrate 
the many Chrysler superiorities — among them such 
features as no-side-sway springs, oil-filter, air-clean- 
er, Watson Stabilators—which give ease and safety 
to 70 miles plus in the Chrysler Six. 


CHRYSLER FOUR 


at slight extra cost. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
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“T suggest that we see Sigert,’’ Racken 
returned, looking at his watch, “but not 
quite yet. We'll give her half an hour.” 

“‘Ts there still more to this?”’ 

“We think there is a little more.” 

The man returned and took away the 
breakfast things, and for twenty minutes 
they sat talking; then Racken arose, ad- 
justed the flower in his buttonhole, put on 
his hat at its usual careful angle, and they 
descended by the elevator from Steve’s 
apartment to the street and entered the low 
broad doorway of the Colony into the car- 
peted lobby. 

Sigert was alone in the manager’s office 
and quite obviously he had been awaiting 
them; nodding to them, he picked up the 
telephone from his desk and got the op- 
erator. 

“Give me Suite 939-40,” he instructed. 
He handed the instrument to Steve. “‘Say 
anything that seems natural,’’ he advised, 
“but not in your usual voice.” 

There was an instant’s wait while the girl 
at the switchboard completed the connec- 
tion, and Steve started slightly as he heard 
at the other end of the wire the same sweet 
impulsive voice he had listened to half an 
hour before. 

ae CSs: 

“This is room service,” Steve stated 
crisply. ‘‘There’s some confusion here 
about your breakfast order.”’ 

“T gave no breakfast order.”’ 

“We have a slip here with breakfast 
order for one to be served in 939 at eleven. 
Half a grapefruit, two shirred eggs M 

“There was no order from this room. I 
had breakfast hours ago.” 

“Then I beg pardon. There’s a mistake 
in the room number.” 

Steve, hanging up, saw Racken and 
Sigert watching him attentively. 

“Ts it the same voice?” Sigert inquired. 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“The switchboard girls thought so; I 
was pretty sure too. What do you think? 
The other call, of course, was from outside 
the hotel. She goes outside and calls up to 
find out about Ben Lambert—has done it 
several times; that’s why the switchboard 
girls took notice of the voice. Must have 
gone out only for that, for fifteen minutes 
later she was back in the house.” 

**You’ve seen her?”’ 

“Saw her a few minutes ago when she 
came in through the lobby. I was down 
there, of course, for that. Her name is Jean 
Gifford. An awfully nice little girl, Steve; 
young, not yet twenty. But somebody, 
Steve. Personality—one of those with more 
life in her than most of us have. Brown 
hair, brown eyes, warm skin.”’ 

“That’s all you know about her?”’ 

“She got here Friday; she’d wired us for 
rooms from Chicago on Thursday morning. 
She intended to sail on Saturday on the 
Magic—or at least she had a ticket for a 
salon de luxe on the Magic—for South- 
ampton. Friday night she turned in her 
ticket to Fred’’—Fred was the head 
porter—‘‘and asked him to get a refund. 
There happened to be a guest here who was 
trying to get away on the Magic; we 
sold the ticket in the house. We have a 
credit on the books for her of $1100. She 
told us to keep the money to buy her ticket 
later.” 

“Then she changed her mind the day 
Ben Lambert seems to have changed his.”’ 

“Tt looks so.” 

‘And she got here the same day Ben got 
off the Broadway Limited and—didn’t get 
here. Could they have been on the same 
train?” 

“Her baggage came from the Grand 
Central; she came in at that station, ap- 
parently on the Century, for she got here 
about that time.” 

“What do you think we’d better do 
about it?”’ asked Racken. 

Steve considered. 

“Nothing,” he said at last; “‘nothing— 
just yet.” 
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In his decision Steve was following one of 
the precepts of his father. His impulse was 
to investigate the peculiar secret of Jean 
Gifford. Ben Lambert’s absence made it 
look like a duty to do this. But Steve did 
not believe that anything in the nature of 
accidental injury or violence had happened 
to Ben Lambert; and his training under 
the tutelage of his father combated inter- 
ference. His father, through the course of 
building and acquiring the great hotels 
which Steve now owned and directed, had 
accumulated a huge fund of experience. It 
was experience, Steve realized, which was 
back of the advice which his father used to 
pass to him; and one of these precepts 
occurred to him. 

‘Never push into a guest’s affairs until 
you positively have to; that means, until 
you can’t do anything else. There’s nothing 
more unforgivable than to pry into some- 
one else’s secret. In a hotel, I admit, it’s 
tempting; it’s always at your hand. But 
do it and ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred you'll do nothing but regret it.’’ 

“The hundredth time?” Steve had asked. 

“The hundredth time, boy,’’ his father 
said, ‘‘you ought to’ve jumped in—about 
two days before you had reason to think 
anything was happening.” 

A few minutes later, standing with Sigert 
in the lobby, Steve’s eye was attracted to 
a young girl coming from an elevator. She 
had warm brown hair, brown eyes and very 
fair skin. She was richly dressed, but less 
extremely than most of the young girls he 
saw about his hotels. 

Suddenly Sigert touched Steve’s arm. 

“There she is; Jean Gifford.” 

Her young, but not childlike, very lovely 
face turned toward Steve and Sigert al- 
most as though she had heard, but she 
merely glanced at them and in a quick 
impulsive way descended the three car- 
peted steps to the doorway and went out of 
the hotel, followed by the eyes of many 
others besides Steve Faraday and Sigert. 

In passing through the lobby, she had 
left with him and these others about him, 
Steve realized, something which could not 
be analyzed but was queerly emotional. 
“Personality,” people said, not knowing 
what that meant or even the nature of the 
quality they felt. It filled certain homes 
with eager guests; it made fame and power 
for many politicians; it came over the 
footlights and held audiences spellbound 
and enchanted. And none could tell what 
it was, or why. Steve had heard old actors 
say that they believed it to be purely an 
electrical phenomenon. Whatever it was, 
Jean Gifford had it; she was not one, 
Steve reflected, whom one would be likely 
to forget. 

Friday evening, Sigert said to Steve, 
“Do you know our young lady of 989-40 
hasn’t been seen in the house since she 
passed us in the lobby yesterday?”’ 

“You mean she has checked out?” 

“T don’t mean that at all. She still has 
her rooms and she hasn’t claimed the $1100 
that we’re holding for her. Only she hasn’t 
occupied the rooms; she isn’t here.” 

“Then we have another guest missing?” 

“Tt looks like that.” 

“You don’t know why she’s left?” 

*T can guess. You recognized her voice 
over the telephone that morning; she 
recognized yours.” 

““What’s happening?” asked Steve. 
‘“What’s going on in the house?”’ 

Art Racken precipitated the next move 
by a short, imperative summons to Steve 
to come up to his rooms. It was in mid- 
afternoon of the next day. 

Racken’s rooms, though as ornately fur- 
nished as any other suite in the hotel, were 
always in disorder, which the chamber- 
maids had instructions not to touch. Crum- 
pled newspapers littered knee-deep upon 
the floor, and the battered typewriter was 
enthroned as on an altar. 

Racken looked up, stopping his pounding 
on the machine, as Steve entered. A short, 


stout young man, with a gray face under a 
startlingly bald crown, jumped up from his 
chair. 

“What have you done with our actress?” 
this person shouted. 

““Mr. Joe Lyons, of Pioneer Pictures,” 
Racken introduced him. 

“His actress?’”’ Steve inquired. 

“He’s talking about Jean Gifford,” 
Racken interpreted. ‘‘She’s Pioneer Pic- 
tures’ last big find.”’ 

“Our find? Our wonder!’ Lyons de- 
claimed, wiping the top of his bald head 
with a damp, wadded handkerchief. ‘Not 
much known yet outside the business— but 
pretty quick everybody is going to know 
about her. What have you done with her? 
Where is she? Where’s she gone to?” 

“Let’s get this straight,’’ said Steve. 
“Tell me about Miss Gifford.”” He looked 
to Racken. 

“She’s a little girl who for months was 
hanging around Pioneer Pictures’ Holly- 
wood lot. They gave her a chance now and 
then as an extra; then one day, simply be- 
cause they were hard up for someone, they 
gave her a small part.” 

“Desert Madness,’’ Lyons put in, appar- 

ently apropos of nothing. ‘“‘Now show- 
ing.” 
““That’s the name of the picture she first 
had a chance in, Steve. She madea hit. So 
they gave her still a better chance—some- 
thing more on her own.” 

““Not released yet,’ said Lyons, “but 
the trade has seen it. Dark Pastures. A 
box-office knock-out! We know what we’ve 
got in that.”’ 

“So now,’ Racken went on, “‘they’ve 
decided to star her.” 

““Mary the Queen, it’s called,’’ Lyons 
interpolated. ‘“‘A queen of Scotland it’s 
about, they tell me. We’re shooting now in 
London and Edinburgh—exteriors. She 
has to be in them. She was leaving Satur- 
day on the Magic. She calls up Saturday 
morning and says; ‘Can’t go today; I’ve 
sold the ticket.’ We’re used to that, Mr. 
Faraday—‘ Allright,’ we said, ‘you go next 
Saturday.’ So we made another reserva- 
tion for today. And Thursday she goes 
Lord knows where!”’ 

“Tt’s a bear of a story,’’ Racken said ap- 
preciatively; “It’s a regular wow! I could 
put the Colony on the front page of every 
big paper in the country with it tomorrow 
morning—the way I’d write it.” 

“A story, he calls it!’’ Lyons wailed. 
“We got two hundred thousand dollars in 
the girl and millions, it might be, to come 
out of her; and to him it is a story.” 

“Have you said anything to the police?”’ 
Steve questioned. 

“Why go to the police?’’ Lyons coun- 
tered. ‘‘First we go to the newspaperz; 
after it’s in the papers is when the police 
begin to take an interest.” 

“Then if neither you nor we give the 
story out, nobody will have it. Sit down, 
Mr. Lyons,” Steve invited. He waited 
until the other had seated himself. ‘‘Do 
you know Ben Lambert?” 

“T know who he is; I guess everybody in 
New York knows that. But I’ve never 
met him.” 

“Possibly you know that for years he 
has lived here at the Colony. Well, a week 
ago yesterday, on Friday, he got off the 
Broadway Limited intending to come here 
to the hotel; his baggage—most of it, any- 
way—got here, but he never did.” 

“Disappeared?” asked Lyons. 

“Exactly.” 

“What do I care about that? A man 
that I don’t know. I ain’t even interested 
in him.” 

“Miss Gifford seems to take a most par- 
ticular and peculiar interest in him; she 
tried in every possible way to find out what 
had become of him. When we discovered 
she was doing that, or else when, having 
more luck than we have, she located him, 
she also disappeared—at least she left the 
hotel,” 
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“From where was Ben Lamb 
ing?”’ Lyons inquired. 

“From the West Coast—as you 
Gifford just has.” 

Lyons considered this and then |; 
not with merriment—the laugh 
tended to convey derision. : 

“You’re thinking something,’ 
cused, with such evident since 
Steye began at once to like him, “ 
you are thinking is just nonsen; 
girl? No. Listen! I’m in the bu 
know them all. That girl I g 
Would I be letting out some story 
girl worth, maybe, millions to 
thought it would bring out sg 
against her? No, Mr. Faraday; ] 
round like that destroying proper 

“We haven’t allowed even our 
speculate on the nature of her ir 
Ben Lambert,”’ Steve responded. 
any case it is not our policy to 
stories when we don’t know whi 
lead to; and we cannot investi 
private affairs of a guest merely be 
absents herself from the house f 
days.” 

Lyons had jumped up from his 

“T get you. You considered - 
helping the little girl in keeping c 
affairs; believe me, there’s no dan! 
from butting in. And you’re goin 
in or I will! Get me the key to he 

Steve nettled not at all. ; 

“You perhaps can understand 
our personal satisfaction we wo 
liked to investigate this matter be 
we cannot feel ourselves justified u 
had happened than had been re 
us—or until formal demand up 
made by some responsible person 

““Well,’’ demanded Lyons, “1 
responsible for Jean Gifford, who 
tell me, please, what you call a fi 
mand; I’ll make it.” 

Steve went to the telephone. 

“Send up a boy with a pass- 
ordered. : 

With the key Racken and Lyo. 
ascended to Suite 939-40. Stev 
with the key against the lock—t 
signal of the chambermaids—and 
There was no response and he 
none. He unlocked the door. — 

The two rooms, living room 
room, looked as though they still 
cupied. In the living room a 
trunk stood open, showing dres 
hangers. A second trunk, also 
open, was in the bedroom. The d 
living room contained no papers 
except the usual hotel stationer, 
were no photographs in either roo! 
a woman customarily carries in | 
and unpacks and sets out as so 
trunk is delivered at her hotel roor 
dresser in the bedroom, her toilet 
brush, comb and hand mirror, ¥ 
tered as though she just had finis! 
them. 

“We'll go up one floor,”’ Steve: 
he relocked the door. 

Ben Lambert’s suite of three r 
one of the finest and most luxuric 
Colony. The usual furniture of th 
had been replaced by couches, gt 
chairs and tables of Ben’s own. 1 
room was clearly planned for entt 
an elaborate cellaret was one of 
noticeable pieces of furniture; 
grand piano occupied the opposite 
theroom. Presentation photogra] 
famous, the near famous and | 
stood in every available place an¢ 
the walls of this room, of the sma 
next and the bedroom beyond, € 
the signature of the donor. 

“To Ben Lambert”; “To 1 
friend Ben”; ‘To Ben Lamber' 
scout and prince of entertainers, 
scriptions read. ‘= 

“Take a look at those things,” 
dicated the photographs to Lyons 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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ford only once and might not recog- 
icture of her taken some time ago. 
/e’s here.” 

|, went about the living room and 
» other rooms, glancing at or scan- 
» portraits. 

here,” he announced finally. 
relocked the door of Ben Lambert’s 
\hind them and descended to the 
nd Steve stopped at the mail rack 
sas a single letter for Miss Gifford, a 
mnvelope whose postmark was so 
“that he could read only the state 
st had been mailed, ““N. Mex.” 
tit in his pocket and they went up 
4s to the mezzanine floor and into 
| office, where Steve asked for the 
lips, room-service checks and other 
items against suite 939-40 since 
‘lay of Miss Gifford’s arrival. 
awaiting these, he handed Miss 
43 letter to Lyons, who, as Steve ex- 
«promptly opened it, finding a pho- 
}, There was no writing inclosed. 

) of our stills,” Lyons commented, 
tace, seeing it was some older picture, 
¢d himself. ‘‘No; that’s something: 
42 took no shot like that. But that’s 
tion. We got the big scenes of Des- 
{ness right at that cabin.” ; 


nl. 
jr Magdalena, New Mexico,’ 
anding over the photograph. 

3, examined it and started slightly; 
4ed at Racken and Sigert in warning 
¢assing it over to them. ’ 
wicture showed a rough cabin in a 
eof desert. A poorly dressed man and 
a who had the look of desert dwell- 
id in the foreground on a slight rise 
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room, then instead of the casual two or 
three telephone charges of other days, now 
she had pages—veritable pages of telephone 
charges. 

Steve sorted them over with amazement. 
He could not readily count them; but they 
were totaled, as to charges, on the last 
sheet—thirty-two dollars and sixty cents. 

“Surprising enough, isn’t it?’ said 
Sigert. ‘Those were called to my attention 
a while ago.” 

“They seem to be all local,’’ Steve com- 
mented. ‘No long-distance tolls.” 

“They’re all local and there’s three hun- 
dred and twenty-six of them. Up till Tues- 
day morning she had made just nine calls, 
but on Tuesday this started and she com- 
pleted ninety-six calls in the morning and a 
hundred and eighteen during the afternoon 
and evening. She gave all day and evening 
to it. She gave Wednesday morning to it 
again and made a hundred and three calls.”’ 

“No calls at all on Thursday,’’ Steve 
remarked. 

| Now 

“Do you know what her telephoning 
was about?” 

“Nothing that our girls remember. Of 
course different girls handled different 
calls; and our switchboards are so busy 
there’s little listening in unless a girl’s 
aroused to something. The girls were sore 
at 939 for so much telephoning, but they 
heard nothing to excite their attention or 
even that they remember.” 

“You don’t know anything about this?” 
Steve asked Lyons. 

“Not a thing.” 

Steve shifted in his hands the remarkable 
list of Jean Gifford’s telephone calls; he 
pulled toward him a telephone instrument, 
on a private wire which did not go through 
the hotel switchboard; and he called the 
first number which she had called after 
reaching the hotel. 

“Who is this, please?’ he inquired, 
when the number answered; the subscriber 
told him willingly, and Steve made report 
to the others, ‘‘Hat shop.” 

The next number proved a beauty parlor; 
the next a confectioner; the next another 
hat shop. He ran through the calls of the 
first three days, pressing no inquiry at any 
of these places. 

He turned to the page of the closely 
listed calls, starting on Tuesday morning, 
rang the first and inquired as before. 

‘“What number do you want?” the party 
returned. 

“I’m calling in respect to Miss Jean 
Gifford,” said Steve. 

“Wrong number,’”’ returned the sub- 
scriber. ‘“‘Nobody of that name here.” 

“T didn’t expect her to be there,’’ said 
Steve. “‘Do you know her?” 

“Never heard of her.’’ And the party 
hung up. 

The second number replied similarly. 
The third party was willing to give his 
name. “This is George Mason’s residence,” 
he said, but he did not know and never had 
heard of Jean Gifford. Nor had the fourth, 
fifth or sixth party; but the fifth had given 
her name. It was Mrs. Barbara Mason. 

Steve called the next two numbers fruit- 
lessly; then he skipped to the second page, 
but now he did not repeat to Lyons, Racken 
and Sigert the replies from the other end as 
he had been doing. 

“Will you tell me the name of the sub- 
scriber at this place?”’ he asked. 

“‘Certainly,’ the subscriber replied, 
politely. ‘(It is Leonard Mason’s apart- 
ment.”’ 

“Ts there anyone there named Gifford— 
Miss Jean Gifford?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you know anyone named Jean Gif- 
ford?”’ 

SSN One 

“Thank you.” Steve hung up and pushed 
the instrument away from him. “Well, we 
can hardly call all these numbers,” he said 
to Lyons. “‘There are more than three hun- 
dred of them. But we can have them called 
and inquiry for Miss Gifford made at all of 
them, and report to you at Pioneer Pictures. 
Can you think of anything better to do?” 
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“No,” admitted Lyons. “If it hadn’t 
been for you, I wouldn’t have thought of 
that.”” He wrote on the envelope contain- 
ing the picture from Magdalena, ‘‘ Opened 
by Joe Lyons” and arose and shook hands 
all around. 

“The louder they talk, the easier they’re 
satisfied,’ philosophized Racken when 
Lyons was gone. ‘You recognized Ben 
Lambert in that picture too?”’ 

“‘T did,’’ said Steve. 

“Certainly looked like him,” agreed 
Sigert. 

Racken whistled softly. 

“Apparently we’re steering into some- 
thing. What did you find out at that last 
telephone number you called?”’ 

“Only the subscriber’s name. It was 
Mason again. She’s been looking for some- 
one named Mason. We’re getting warm, I 
think; we’re near something and I’m not 
sure we want Lyons in it.” 

“‘T noticed that,” observed Racken dryly. 

_ “Telephone book,” requested Steve and 
opened it at Mason, laying the sheets of 
Jean Gifford’s account beside the book. 
The numbers showed no correspondence 
whatever, and Steve was puzzling over them 
when Racken asked, ‘‘ What was the first 
Mason name you got?” 

“George.” 

“Then begin with the George Masons.” 

The first of Jean Gifford’s calls on Tues- 
day was the number of the first George 
Mason; the second checked with the sec- 
ond; so did the third and fourth. The fifth 
did not correspond, but it matched the sixth 
in the book and so on until the eleventh 
number when the correspondence ceased 
entirely. 

“Now start again at the top of the Mason 
column,”’ Racken suggested. Steve did so 
and the next numbers matched. 

“Tt’s perfectly clear what she was doing,” 
said Steve. ‘‘She was calling nearly all the 
Masons in the book, commencing with the 
George Masons.” 

“She was calling them all,’ corrected 
Racken. ‘‘The missing numbers probably 
didn’t answer when she called, so she wasn’t 
charged with them. From the number of 
calls, she rang up other people, too—prob- 
ably numbers not listed under Mason where 
somebody suggested a Mason lived. For 
it’s perfectly plain she was searching for 
somebody named Mason—George Mason 
preferred.” 

Steve reached for the envelope contain- 
ing the photograph of the desert; he drew 
it out and picked up a reading glass. 

Warm blood tingled in his throat as he 
read and announced, ‘‘The words on the 
wooden cross are, ‘Susan Mason. Aged 1 


Year. -1896.’” 
“Mason; George Mason,’’ muttered 
Racken. ‘‘George Mason—Ben Lambert. 


It’s absolutely clear; all the time we’ve 
been looking for him as Ben Lambert, she’s 
been looking for him as George Mason.” 

Steve shook his head, as he put back the 
photograph. 

“No,” he said, slightly flushing. “No; I 
don’t think so.” 

“What do you think?” 

“Something,” said Steve—‘‘something 
quite different.” 

“Do you want these numbers called?”’ 
asked Sigert. 

“There’s not the slightest use in it. The 
only one we’re interested in is the last one 
belonging to a Mason. When she called 
that, she either gave the whole thing up or 
else she got what she was wanting.” 

The last number Jean Gifford had called 
on Wednesday morning corresponded with 
a G. Mason whose address was East Thir- 
tieth Street. 

“We'll call that number then,’’ suggested 
Sigert. 

“No,” Steve again denied. “We don’t 
know what this is all about; a telephone 
call might be a warning to them. I’m going 
over there.” 

“Want company?” Racken inquired. 

Steve put him off. 

“One’ll be enough for this, I think.” 

A plain, printed card, Mrs. G. Mason, 
Practical Nurse, showed in the slit below a 
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speaking tube, together with a couple of 
other cards. Evidently Mrs. Mason shared 
the flat on the third floor with two other 
women; none of the three now were at 
home. 

The entry in which he stood was in need 
of paint and it was cramped but clean; a 
couple of dozen speaking tubes on the walls 
enumerated the tiny flats in tiers on both 
sides of the stairway which he could see 
through a glass door. 

Of the duties, and therefore the hours, of 
a practical nurse he had only a vague idea. 
The woman might be gone for all day and 
all night, he thought; on the other hand, 
she might return at any moment. 

It was five in the afternoon; soon people 
who worked on Saturday afternoon would 
be coming home. Steve returned to the 
curb and dismissed his cab. He revisited 
the entry and, trying the glass door, he dis- 
covered that it did not lock and he climbed 
to the third floor, finding a door at the rear 
on which was Mrs. G. Mason’s card flanked 
by the same cards as below. 

Odors of cabbage and onions cooking, the 
frying of meats marked the advent of the 
dinner hour; men and women, singly or in 
couples, clumped up the stairs and unlocked 
other doors. At last a gray-haired woman 
in a plain gray dress with white collar and 
neat white cuffs made her way slowly up the 
stairs and to the door which Steve watched. 

As she unlocked it, he approached and 
said, “I’m looking for Mrs. Mason.” 

“T am Mrs. Mason,” the woman replied, 
turning with her hand on the knob of the 
door. 

She was a woman of fifty-odd, Steve saw; 
she was tall, for a woman, nearly as tall as 
himself; she was wide and strong, with a 
spare bony figure on which there was no 
ounce of unnecessary flesh. She had a 
square, broad, kindly but determined face, _ 
homely and bony, but with large, clear 
gray eyes which looked at one steadily and 
with courage. Now they were slightly curi- 
ous, slightly surprised as she looked Steve 
over. 

“May I see you for a moment?” asked 
Steve. 

She flung open the door and motioned 
for him to precede her. 

“Go in,” she said. 

Steve entered a small square room with 
two windows over the court in the rear. A 
plain table, four chairs, a davenport—evi- 
dently convertible into a bed—a chest of 
drawers, cheap but clean curtains, a round 
rag carpet furnished the room. A door, 
ajar, gave a glimpse into the next room, 
which was even smaller, containing two 
beds. There was a kind of cubby for cook- 
ing, where a small ice box stood. Obviously 
in these two tiny rooms the three women 
ate and slept and had their home. 

By comparison, in Steve’s thought, came 
the suite on the tenth floor of the Colony. 

The woman discerned his momentary 
abstraction. 

““You haven’t told me your name,”’ she 
said, watching him closely. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. It’s Faraday— 
Steve Faraday.” 

The woman nodded, but he knew that 
the name meant nothing to her. 

“What do you want to see me about? 
Work?” 

“No,” said Steve. “‘Not work. I came 
on a personal inquiry. I’m looking for one 
particular Mrs. George Mason who used to 
live in the West. Did you ever live in the 
West?” 

The woman gazed straight into his eyes; 
steady and completely self-reliant were her 
eyes; but her hands, as he saw when he 
glanced down from her gaze, clasped to- 
gether and twisted nervously. 

“The West is a big place,”’ she said. 

‘“New Mexico is the part I mean,” said 
Steve, looking up again. ‘Did you ever 
live in New Mexico?” 

“Yes; I lived once in New Mexico.” 

“Near Magdalena?” 

‘““Why do you want to know?” 

“Then you did.” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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(Continued from Page 49) 

Steve controlled his rising excitement; 
the woman maintained perfect control of 
herself all the time—perfect, except for the 
writhing of her hands clasped together. 

“I’m asking this only for your own ad- 
vantage,”’ Steve said, but her steady coura- 
geous eyes stared at him coolly. 

‘“‘T look for nothing from anybody,”’ she 
replied; and Steve abandoned that tack. 
“When did you leave New Mexico?” 

“Twenty years ago.” 

“When did your husband leave New 
Mexico?” 

““What’s that to you?” she defied him, 
her big bony hands white with their pressure 
one against the other. ‘‘Why should I talk 
to you? Faraday, you said your name was; 
where are you from?” 

Suddenly she had let go her self-control; 
suddenly her steady eyes blazed, her thin 
cheeks flushed; and Steve’s face was 
aflame too. 

“‘T’m from the Colony Hotel,’’ he started 
to explain, ‘‘from which a man named Ben 
Lambert has been missing.” 

“*T know nothing of him!” 

She said it altogether too quickly and 
loudly. No vestige of doubt lingered now 
in Steve’s mind. 

“But you’d been told of him before.” 

““Why should I be?” 

“‘He’s missing.” 

““What’s that to me?” 

“T’ve come here from the hotel,” said 
Steve, ‘‘not so much to try to trace him as 
to ask information about a girl who was at 
the hotel and who, I’ve reason to think, tele- 
phoned you and probably came here to see 
you about Ben Lambert.” 

“What about her?’”’ the woman asked, 
less defiantly. 

““You see she’s missing too.” 

“Missing since when?” 

“*Since she telephoned you and, I think, 
came here. Did she come here?”’ 

““What day was that?” 

“Last Wednesday. She disappeared the 
day following that.” 

“Yes,” said the woman. ‘A girl came 
here from the Colony Hotel last Wednes- 
day—a right nice girl.” 

“She told you something about a man 
she called Lambert?” 

The woman’s lips pressed tight. 

“What she and I said is our affair.” 

“What I am trying to do is trace her,” 
said Steve. ‘She is a young and attractive 
girl who has been missing for several days; 
naturally her friends are anxious.” 

“They needn’t be! I’m certain they need 
not. She’s not doing wrong; she’s busying 
herself. She came to me, thinkin’ me in- 
terested. When she found her mistake, she 
went, I guess, to them that was.” 

““Where?”’ 

The woman opened wide the door and 
stood, stolidly, beside it. She was deter- 
mined, it was evident, not to answer any 
more questions. Steve had other ques- 
tions of course; particularly he had one, but 
that one, particularly, he could not put; so 
hestepped out into the narrow cramped hall 
and descended to the crowded Hast Side 
street scarcely seeing it for his image of the 
grave of a child, with wooden headboard, at 
the edge of the desert, and a man, then 
George Mason, standing beside it, on 
that burning noonday thirty years ago. 
Passers-by called him to himself and he 
thought of Ben Lambert, bon vivant, sports- 
man, entertainer of the famous, bachelor 
resident of the Colony. 

Steve returned to the hotel, where Lyons 
soon called him. 

“You accomplished anything by tele- 
phoning those numbers?” 

“Not much.” 

“Then what you doing?” 

“Waiting for a while,” Steve said. © 

“Waiting!’’ protested Lyons loudly and 
promised himself an early call upon Mr. 
Faraday. 

He made the call on the next afternoon, 
but, in less explosive mood, to ask advice 
rather than press complaint. 

“T had a telegram from her—from Trini- 
dad, Colorado. A fine business, ain’t it? I 
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don’t understand her. What’s she doing 
there?’’ And he laid before Steve this mes- 
sage: 


“‘Awfully sorry to be causing trouble. 
Please announce publicly my sailing on 
next steamer. I mean make newspaper 
announcement I have sailed as public as 
possible. Then all will come out right. 
Have my name taken off hotel register and 
tell everybody I have left. So sorry. 

“JEAN.” 


“Do exactly as she says,”’ Steve advised 
him. ‘‘T’ll look after our end of it and you 
make announcement exactly as she tells 
you.” 

So Steve saw to it that Jean Gifford’s 
name was removed from the rack of regis- 
tered guests and her account closed out. 
Her belongings were removed to another 
suite, and no one, except those who made the 
transfer, knew that it was done. Wednes- 
day morning’s newspapers announced to 
that part of the world which is interested in 
the doings of film people that Jean Gifford, 
of Pioneer Pictures, had sailed for London. 
And upon Thursday morning, Ben Lambert, 
resplendent in pearl gray, white spats and 
gardenia, alighted from a taxi at the Park 
Avenue door of the Colony. 

Liberally he tipped the driver and the 
doorman. 

““You’re back, Mr. Lambert,” the door- 
man greeted him. 

“Yes; called away on business. I forgot 
to let the hotel know about it; I hope no 
one worried.” 

Ben stopped at the desk to shake hands 
with the clerks. 

““Glad to see you back, Mr. Lambert.”’ 

“Glad myself,”’ said Ben. ‘‘Been camp- 
ing in the sticks. Human beings of the 
white race and Park Avenue look good to 
me again.’’ 

Steve did not witness this arrival, and 
when he was told of it, he evinced no inter- 
est in seeing Ben Lambert; but when he 
was informed on the next morning that 
Jean Gifford had returned to the Colony, 
he immediately came over to the hotel. 

“‘There’s a queer little shriveled old 
womanwithher,’’Sigerttoldhim. “‘They’ve 
gone up to suite 727-8, where you had her 
things put.” 

“Is Ben Lambert in his rooms?” asked 
Steve. 

“‘1’m told he phoned for breakfast half 
an hour ago.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Steve with satisfaction, 
and he remained in the lobby. 

Upstairs, he was very sure, and probably 
in the luxurious privately furnished suite 
at the southeast corner of the tenth floor, 
was taking place a culminating and decisive 
event. Steve could not forecast to himself 
what he awaited. Sometimes, when he 
looked toward the doors, he wondered 
whether he would see Mrs. G. Mason, the 
practical nurse of East Thirtieth Street; 
but he did not. 

Joe Lyons, vigorous and impelling of per- 
sonality, appeared. He did not see Steve; 
he did not seem to see anyone, so intent 
was he upon reaching an elevator imme- 
diately. He was whisked upward. Steve, 
watching the indicator, saw that the ele- 
vator stopped at the tenth floor. 

After half an hour, Steve went to Sigert’s 
office, where Racken located him, by phone, 
twenty minutes later. 

‘Miss Gifford asks if you care to step 
upstairs,’’ said Racken. 

“Tenth floor?’’ asked Steve. 

“No; seventh,’ corrected Racken. 
“She’s back in her own suite now; but 
they’ve been,” Racken granted, ‘‘to the 
tenth.” 

In answer to Steve’s rap at 727, Jean 
Gifford herself opened the door; she was 
smiling, buoyant, triumphant. The expe- 
dition to the tenth floor evidently had been 
completely successful. 
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“You’re Mr. Faraday of course,” Jean 
Gifford greeted him. ‘Please come in. 
I’ve caused you a terrible lot of annoy- 
ance; I want to ask you to forgive me and I 
want to thank you for the trouble you 
took. And I want you to meet Aunt 
Emily.” 

Steve stepped in, seeing at one side of 
the room Joe Lyons, beaming and impor- 
tant. Art Racken stood near him. A little 
woman, half lost in a great over-stuffed 
chair, struggled to get to her feet, but Steve 
checked her. She was a tiny person; shriv- 
eled, Sigert had called her; but it was not, 
Steve realized, with age, though she seemed 
over sixty. Privations and hard continual 
work had worn out her thin body; her 
pleasant, kindly eyes, bright and troubled, 
looked at him with gentle directness. In- 
stinctively Steve thought of Mrs. Mason. 
The experiences of the two women must 
have been much the same, but Mrs. Mason 
had fought back against them; this woman 
merely had endured them. 

“T’m very glad to meet Miss Gifford’s 
aunt,” Steve said to her. ‘‘You’ve come 
from the West, I presume; I hope the trip 
has not been too much for you.”’ 

Jean Gifford gave a gentle laugh. Steve 
liked that laugh; there was something 
tender, even a little sad in it, but there was 
also amusement. 

“Not for her, Mr. Faraday; but quite 
too much for another of your guests I fear. 
I don’t want to take more of your time 
when you’ve given me so much already, but 
since you’ve seen Mrs. Mason, I wanted 
you to see Mrs. Falls, too, so you’d under- 
stand for whom I was acting when I walked 
in on George Mason—Ben Lambert, as you 
know him—an hour ago with Aunt Emily.” 
Jean Gifford laughed again. “‘He thought 
I was the chambermaid knocking, I be- 
lieve—until he saw us. And when I saw 
the way he lived—his rooms different from 
the others in the hotel—I got even madder 
than I’d been before and I guess I held him 
up. Anyway, he agreed to a just settle- 
ment.” 

““Witnessed,’”’ proclaimed Joe Lyons, 
with beaming satisfaction, ‘‘by me—also 
by Mr. Racken.”’ 

No one offered further information; 
everyone in the room was satisfied. Jean 
Gifford invited Steve to sit down, but he 
realized that she did not want another vis- 
itor, and had asked him up, not to rehearse 
the hour just past but merely to thank him. 
So he excused himself and returned below, 
waiting for Racken. 

That gentleman, after his irritating cus- 
tom when possessed of information which 
another wanted, took his own time. 

“Well, Steve,’”’ said Racken graciously, 
when he dropped in upon his employer at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, “‘I’m ready to 
tell you everything about that business 
which you don’t know, but first tell me 
what you figured out for yourself.” 

“Ben Lambert was George Mason about 
thirty years ago in New Mexico,” said 
Steve, aware that the best course was to 
humor Art. “He had a wife—that woman 
I saw on East Thirtieth Street. He deserted 
her evidently and changed his name. How 
Jean Gifford and her aunt came into it, I 
don’t know, but it’s evident that she recog- 
nized him as George Mason some time and 
somewhere before he returned to New York 
from the West; that’s what scared him 
away from the Colony. He didn’t dare re- 
turn until after her sailing was announced.”’ 

“That’s practically perfect,’’ approved 
Racken, “‘as far as you go. Aunt Emily— 


Mrs. Falls—is the widow of Lambert—or ° 


Mason’s—old partner in New Mexico. 
Mason and his wife and Tim Falls and his 
wife had a blacksmith business near Mag- 
dalena—blacksmithing and also reaching 
out for the sort of things people get rich 
by—grub-staking wildeatters and pros- 
pectors, or trading one piece of worthless 
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land for another piece just as 
One day they made a trade in y 
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land; Mason got twenty thousa: 
Falls later learned from others. 
heard again from Mason; no 
did—not even his wife. The 
their baby the year before. 

“Well, Steve, I guess that wa 
of Ben Lambert, bachelor.” — 

“Go on,” said Steve. “His 
Jean Gifford.” 

“Tim Falls died pretty soon 
women marooned in New Mexi 
their own way. After ten years 
Mason came to New York. | 
stayed, running a rooming hou 
people. A man named Gifford, \ 
a civil engineer in Maryland, ea 
bringing his daughter; he had 
no kin. He died penniless, and 
kept the girl. Jean got to Holl: 
year; Lyons has told you abor 
made good. They shot Deser 
near where she used to live. 

“She was on the train fron 
with Ben; and seeing her and hi 
she was in pictures, he got hin 
duced in his way. She told him; 
ing been on location near Mage 
not having come from there. He 
a hit with her, I guess—talkec 
showing knowledge of it. Ther 
tioned she’d been brought up by 
and he turned mighty silent and 
looked him over; she’d seen | 
George Mason and heard about 
got the suspicion he might be ] 
said something else to try it out. 
felt sure, but she’d made him su 
she was driving at. He’d said th 
Chicago, he was taking The Ce 
he switched to The Broadway; a 
told him she was coming to the 
didn’t dare to come here. Aft 
awhile for him, she began look 
wife, who was last heard of in| 
You know more about the wife t 

“Yes; she wanted nothing 1 
him, poor or rich.” j 

“So she told Jean; he’d desert 
wife; it wasn’t like double-cross 
of money as he’d done to the Fa’ 
knew how she felt; so after get 
tion out of Mrs. Mason, Jean fo 
thing else and jumped the first t 
West for Mrs. Falls and any p 
might need. But they didn’t 1 
after they walked in on Ben . 
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make an extra witness; and— 
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compounded interest. She wot 
much money from Jean ever, t 
she showed no reluctance de 
Ben.” 

“Good!” cried Steve. “ Gooc 

Racken arose, remembering 
publicity man. “What a story 
spread it!” 

“Do you figure,” asked S 
“it would help the Colony?” 

Racken shook his head. 

“T said, if we could spread if 
us; no, nor Lyons.”’ ¥ 

“You’re sure he won't?” 

“Only last week, in preparat 
publicity of their new picture, hi 
original account of Jean’s pa 
childhood into which he can’t’ 
this. He’s kicking himself; the 
all over his imagination. But 
ron’s job publicity would be - 
really use what happens.” 

“She’s sailing?” asked Steve. 

“Yes, and taking her ‘aunt, 
with her now, having her own 

‘“When do they leave?” 

“Tomorrow. That’s the 
heard Ben ask—when was shi 


|, what the casual observer who 
17 my enterprise and resource 
,ealled dished. For a man like 
4may be down, but he is never 
‘iff were my mental processes 
‘ne that elapsed between the 
1 ruined hat and my decision to 
9 the Foreign Office and touch 
‘per for another fiver was not 
1 fty seconds. It is in the crises 
orains really tell. 

+ accumulate if you don’t specu- 
‘ough funds were running a bit 
jime, I invested a couple of bob 
| was better to be two shillings 
) risk getting to the Foreign 
{nding that Tuppy had left. 

i: though it was, he was still 
1's one of the things I like about 
voer, one of the reasons why I al- 
j1in that he will rise to impres- 
} in his country’s service—he 
srk; he is not a clock watcher. 
ervants are apt to call it a day 
ck, but not George Tupper. 
one of these days, Corky, when 
struggling along turning out 
«Interesting Bits and writing 
Jt stories about girls who want 
« for themselves alone, Tuppy 
reorge Tupper, K.C. M.G.,and 
‘ellow among the chancelleries. 
dim up to his eyes in official- 
ers, and I came to the point 
xd. I knew that he was prob- 
7claring war on Montenegro or 
rind wouldn’t want a lot of idle 


y)ld horse,” I said, ‘‘it is impera- 
jtave a fiver immediately.” 

a” said Tuppy. 

,” I said. 

this point that I was horrified 
n the man’s eye that rather 
ing look which you sometimes 
ky’ eyes on these occasions. 


1five pounds only a week ago,” 


ty heaven reward you, old 
jolied courteously. 

t\) you want any more for?”’ 

ji; about to tell him the whole 
128 when it was as if a voice 
me, ‘‘ Don’t doit!’’ Something 
: Tuppy was in a nasty frame 
i Was going to turn me down— 
1 old schoolfellow, who had 
‘since he was in Eton collars. 
ume time I suddenly perceived, 
chair by the door, Tuppy’s 
Tuppy is not one of those civil 
) lounge into Whitehall in flan- 
Straw hat. He is a correct 
T honor him for it. 

} earth,” said Tuppy, ‘‘do you 
for?” 

expenses, laddie,’’ I replied. 
living is very high these days.” 


ees 


tou want,” said Tuppy, “is 


t 


t vant,’ I reminded him—if old 
8 fault, it is that he will not 
soint—‘“‘is a fiver.”’ 

his head in a way I did not 


ve bad for you, all this messing 
'trrowed money. It’s not that I 
you,’ said Tuppy; and I knew, 
d him talk in that pompous, 
way, that something had 
hichat day in the country’s serv- 
Hily the draft treaty with 
ithad been pinched by a foreign 
& That sort of thing is happen- 
ene in the Foreign Office. Mys- 
1women blow in on old Tuppy 
iim in conversation, and when 
Mnd he finds the long blue en- 
‘ he important papers in it gone. 
Moshat I grudge you the money,” 


“but you really ought to be 
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in some regular job. I must think,” said 
Tuppy. “I must think. I must have a look 
round.” 

“And meanwhile,’ I said, “the fiver?” 

“No. I’m not going to give it to you.” 

“Only five pounds,” I urged. “Five little 
pounds, Tuppy, old horse.” 

“ee INOS , 

“You can chalk it up in the books to 
office expenses and throw the burden on 
the taxpayer.” 

“ee No.”’ 

“Will nothing move you?” 

“No. And I’m awfully sorry, old man, 
but I must ask you to clear out now. I’m 
terribly busy.” 

“Oh, right-o,” I said. 

He burrowed down into the documents 
again; and I moved to the door, scooped 
up.the top hat from the chair, and passed 
out. 

Next morning, when I was having a bit 
of breakfast, in rolled old Tuppy. 

“T say,” said Tuppy. 

“Say on, laddie.”’ 

“You know when you came to see me 
yesterday?” 

“Yes. You’ve come to tell me you’ve 
changed your mind about that fiver?”’ 

“No, I haven’t come to tell you I’ve 
changed my mind about that fiver. I was 
going to say that, when I started to leave 
the office, I found my top hat had gone,” 

“Too bad,” I said. 

Tuppy gave me a piercing glance. 

“You didn’t take it, I suppose.” 

“Who, me? What would I want with a 
top hat?” 

“Well, it’s very mysterious.” 

“T expect you'll find it was pinched by an 
international spy or something.” 

Tuppy brooded for some moments. 

“Tt’s all very odd,’ hesaid. “I’ve never 
had it happen to me before.” 

“One gets new experiences.”’ 

“Well, never mind about that. What I 
really came about was to tell you that I 
think I have got you a job.” 

“You don’t mean that!”’ 

“T met a man at the club last night who 
wants asecretary. It’s more a matter with 
him of having somebody to keep his papers 
in order and all that sort of thing, so typing 
and shorthand are not essential. You can’t 
do shorthand, I suppose.” 

“‘T don’t know. I’ve never tried.” 

“Well, you’re to go and see him tomor- 
row morning at ten. His name’s Bulstrode, 
and you'll find him at my club. It’s a good 
chance, so for heaven’s sake don’t be loung- 
ing in bed at ten.” 

“T won’t. I’ll be up and ready, with a 
heart for any fate.” 

“Well, mind you are.” 

“And I am deeply grateful, Tuppy, old 
horse, for these esteemed favors.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Tuppy. He 
paused at the door. “It’s a mystery about 
that hat.” 

“Tnsoluble, I should say. 
worry any more about it.” 

“One moment it was there, and the next 
it had gone.” 

“How like life!”’ I said. ‘“‘Makes one 
think a bit, that sort of thing.” 

He pushed off, and I was just finishing 
my breakfast when Mrs. Beale, my land- 
lady, came in with a letter. 

It was from Mabel, reminding me to be 
sure to come to Ascot. I read it three times 
while I was consuming a fried egg; and I 
am not ashamed to say, Corky, that tears 
filled my eyes. To think of her caring so 
much that she should send special letters 
urging me to be there made me tremble like 
a leaf. It looked to me as though the 
bart’s number was up. Yes, at that mo- 
ment, Corky, I felt positively sorry for the 
bart, who was in his way quite a good chap, 
though pimply. 

That night I made my final preparations. 
I counted the cash in hand. I had just 
enough to pay my fare to Ascot and back, 
my entrance fee to the grand stand and 
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paddock, with a matter of fifteen bob over 
for lunch and general expenses and a 
thoughtful ten bob to do a bit of betting 
with. Financially, I was on velvet. 

Nor was there much wrong with the cos- 
tume department. I dug out the trousers, 
the morning coat, the waistcoat, the shoes 
and the spats, and I tried on Tuppy’s top- 
per again. And for the twentieth time I 
wished that old Tuppy, a man of sterling 
qualities in every other respect, had had a 
slightly bigger head. It’s a curious thing 
about old George Tupper. There’s a man 
who you might say is practically directing 
the destinies of a great nation—at any 
rate, he’s in the Foreign Office and ex- 
tremely well thought of by the nibs; and 
yet his size in hats is asmall seven. I don’t 
know if you’ve ever noticed that Tuppy’s 
head goes up to a sort of point. Mine, on 
the other hand, is shaped more like a 
mangel-wurzel, and this made the whole 
thing rather complex and unpleasant. 

As I stood at the glass, giving myself a 
final inspection, I couldn’t help feeling what 
a difference a hat makes to a man. Bare- 
headed, I was perfect in every detail, but 
with the hat on I looked a good deal like a 
bloke about to go on and do a comic song at 
one of the halls. Still, there it was, and it 
was no good worrying about it. I put the 
trousers under the mattress to insure an 
adequate crease, and I rang the bell for 
Mrs. Beale and gave her the coat to press 
with a hotiron. I also gave her the hat and 
instructed her to rub stout on it. This, as 
you doubtless know, gives a topper the 
deuce of a gloss, and when a fellow is up 
against a bart he can’t afford to neglect the 
smallest detail. 

And so to bed. 

I didn’t sleep very well. At about one in 
the morning it started to rain in buckets, 
and the thought suddenly struck me: What 
the deuce was I going to do if it rained dur- 
ing the day? To buy an umbrella would 
simply dislocate the budget beyond repair. 
The consequence was that I tossed pretty 
restlessly on my pillow. 

But all was well. When I woke at eight 
o’clock, the sun was pouring into the room 
and the last snag seemed to have been re- 
moved from my path. I had breakfast, and 
then I dug the trouserings out from under 
the mattress, slipped into them, put on the 
shoes, buckled the spats, and rang the bell 
for Mrs. Beale. I was feeling debonair to 
a degree. The crease in the trousers was 
perfect. 

“Oh, Mrs. Beale,” Isaid. “‘The coat and 
the hat, please. What a lovely morning!” 

Now, this Beale woman, I must tell you, 
was a slightly sinister sort of female, with 
eyes that reminded me a good deal of my 
Aunt Julia’s. And I was now somewhat 
rattled to perceive that she was looking at 
me in a rather meaning kind of manner. I 
also perceived that she held in her hand a 
paper or document. And there shot through 
me, Corky, a nameless fear. It’s a kind of 
instinct, I suppose. A man who has been 
up against it as frequently as I have comes 
to shudder automatically when he sees a 
landlady holding a sheet of paper and look- 
ing at him in a meaning manner. A mo- 
ment later it was plain that my sixth sense 
had not deceived me. 

“T’ve brought your little account, Mr. 
Ukridge,”’ said this fearful female. 

“Right!” I said heartily. ‘Just shove it 
on the table, will you. And bring the coat 
and hat.” 

She looked more like my Aunt Julia than 
ever. 

“T must ask you for the money now,” 
she said. ‘‘Being a week overdue.” 

All this was taking the sunshine out of 
the morning, but I remained debonair. 

“Yes, yes,” Isaid. “I quite understand. 
We'll havea good long talk about that later. 
The hat and coat, please, Mrs. Beale.” 

“T must ask you’’—she was beginning 
again, but I checked her with one of my 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Us here’s one thing IJ bar in this 
‘ky, it’s sordidness. 
yes,’ I said testily. ‘“‘Some other 
vant the hat and coat, please.” 
; moment, by the greatest bad 
lyampire gaze fell on the mantel- 
1 know how it is when you are 
ith unusual care—you fill your 
t thing. And I had most unfor- 
placed my little capital on the 
ice. Too late I saw that she had 
| Take the advice of a man who 
something of life, Corky, and 
ve your money lying about. It’s 
‘start a disagreeable train of 
| the mind of anyone who sees it. 
e got the money there,” said Mrs. 


11 or the mantelpiece and trou- 


0,” I said hastily. “You can’t 
I need that.”’ 

ishe said. “So do I.” 

sten, Mrs. Beale,” I said. “‘You 

iw as well as you do that you owe 

pounds three and sixpence 


good time,’ I said, “‘you shall 
But just for the moment you must 
Why, dash it, Mrs. Beale,” I 
, ‘you know as well as I do that 
nancial transactions a certain 
credit is an understood thing. 
the lifeblood of commerce. With- 
ommerce has no elasticity. So 
it and coat, and later on we will 
matter out thoroughly.” 
en this woman showed a baseness 
horrible low cunning which, I like 
is rarely seen in the female sex. 
her have the money,” she said, 
lep the coat and hat.”” And words 
press, Corky, the hideous malig- 
r voice. ‘They ought to fetch a 


at her, appalled. 
| can’t go to Ascot without a top 


you’d better not go to Ascot.” 

onable!’’ I begged. ‘‘ Reflect!” 
good. She stood firm on her 
two pounds three and sixpence 


y when you are in a situation like 
ky, that you really begin to be 
reciate the true hollowness of 
! This Ascot business, for instance. 
fild it be necessary to wear a top 
jseot, when you can go to all the 
in anything you like? 
as I, perfectly equipped for Hurst 
down, Gatwick, Ally Pally, Ling- 
other meeting you care to 
id, simply because a ghoul of a 
had pinched my topper, I was ut- 
arred from going to Ascot, though 
of admission was bulging in my 
just that sort of thing that 
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n wonder if after all man can be 
e last word. 
th Jorky, were my meditations as I 
4 he window and gazed bleakly out 
2sishine. And then, suddenly, as I 
) observed a bloke approaching up 


yéhim with interest. He was an el- 
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a a white mustache, and he was 
ngt the numbers on the doors as if 
iS ying to spot a destination. And 
is oment he halted outside the front 
y house, squinted up at the num- 
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el, And I realized at once that this 


f waiting for me to call on him; 
I Teflected that this was just the 
ning that the energetic, world’s- 
“T'"pe of man that Tuppy chummed 
it his club would be likely to do. 
noney with these coves, and no 
remembered’ some other 
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appointment which he couldn’t make if he 
waited at his club till ten. 

Anyway, here he was, and I peered down 
at him with a beating heart. For what sent 
a thrill through me, Corky, was the fact 
that he was much about my build and was 
brightly clad in correct morning costume, 
with top hat complete. And though it was 
hard to tell exactly at such a distance and 
elevation, the thought flashed across me 
like an inspiration from above that that top 
hat would fit me a dashed sight better than 
Tuppy’s had done. In another minute 
there was a knock on the door, and he came 
in. Seeing him at close range, I perceived 
that I had not misjudged this man. He 
was shortish, but his shoulders were just 
about the same size as mine, and his head 
was large and round. If ever, in a word, a 
bloke might have been designed by Provi- 
dence to wear a coat and hat that would fit 
me, this bloke was that bloke. I gazed at 
him with a gleaming eye. 

“Mr. Ukridge?”’ 

“Yes,” Isaid, ‘““Comein. Awfully good 
of you to call.” 

“Not at all.” : 

And now, Corky, as you will no doubt 
have divined, I was, so to speak, at the 
crossroads. The finger post of prudence 
pointed one way, that of love another. 
Prudence whispered to me to conciliate this 
bloke, to speak him fair, to comport myself 
toward him as toward one who held my 
destinies in his hand and who could, if well 
disposed, give me a job which would keep 
the wolf from the door while I was looking 
round for something bigger and more at- 
tuned to my vision and abilities. 

Love, on the other hand, was shouting to 
me to pinch his coat and hat and leg it for 
the open spaces. 

It was the deuce of a dilemma, i 

“T have called ” began the bloke... 

I made up my mind. Love got the de- 
cision. 

“T say,” I said, “I think you’ve got 
something on the back of your coat.” 

“Bh?” said the bloke, trying to squint 
round and look between his shoulder 
blades—silly ass. 

“It’s a squashed tomato or something.” 

“A squashed tomato?” 

“Or something.” 

“How would I get a squashed tomato on 
my coat?” 

“Ah!” I said, giving him to understand 
with a wave of the hand that these were 
deep matters. 

“Very curious,” said the bloke. 

“Very,” I said. “Slip off your coat and 
let’s have a look at it.” 

He slid out of the coat and I was on it 
like a knife. You have to move quick on 
these occasions, and I moved quick. I had 
the coat out of his hand and the top hat off 
the table where he had put it, and was out 
of the door and dashing down the stairs 
before he could utter a yip. I put on the 
coat and it fitted likea glove. Islapped the 
top hat onto my head, and it might have 
been made for me. And then I went out 
into the sunshine, as natty a specimen as 
ever paced down Piccadilly. 

I was passing down the front steps when 
I heard a sort of bellow from above. There 
was the bloke, protruding from the window; 
and, strong man though I am, Corky, I 
admit that for an instant I quailed at the 
sight of the hideous fury that distorted his 
countenance. 

“Come back!’’ shouted the bloke. 

Well, it wasn’t a time for standing and 
making explanations and generally ex- 
changing idle chatter. When a man is lean- 
ing out of window in his shirt sleeves 
making the amount of noise that this cove 
was making, it doesn’t take long for a 
crowd to gather. And my experience has 
‘been that when a crowd gathers, it isn’t 
much longer before some infernal, officious 
policeman rolls round as well. Nothing was 
further from my wishes than to have this 
little purely private affair between the bloke 
and myself sifted by a policeman in front of 
a large crowd. SoI didn’t linger. I waved 
my hand as much as to say that all would 
come right in the future, and then I nipped 
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at a fairly high rate of speed round the 
corner and hailed a taxi. It had been no 
part of my plans to incur the expense of a 
taxi, I having earmarked twopence for a 
ride on the Tube to Waterloo; but there 
are times when economy is false prudence. 

Once in the cab, whizzing along and 
putting more distance between the bloke 
and myself with every revolution of the 
wheels, I perked up amazingly. I had been, 
I confess, a trifle apprehensive until now; 
but from this moment everything seemed 
splendid. I forgot to mention it before, but 
this final top hat which now nestled so 
snugly on the brow was a gray top hat; 
and, if there is one thing that really lends a 
zip and a sort of devilish fascination to a 
fellow’s appearance, it is one of those gray 
toppers. As I looked at myself in the glass 
and then gazed out of the window at the gay 


sunshine, it seemed to me that God was in - 


his heaven and all right with the world. 

The general excellence of things con- 
tinued. I had a pleasant journey; and, 
when I got to Ascot, I planked my ten bob 
on a horse I had heard some fellows talking 
about in the train, and, by Jove, it ambled 
home at a crisp ten to one. So there I was, 
five quid ahead of the game almost, you 
might say, before I had got there. It was 
with an uplifted heart, Corky, that I strolled 
off to the paddock to have a look at the 
multitude and try to find Mabel. And I 
had hardly emerged from that tunnel thing 
that you have to walk through to get from 
the stand to the paddock when I ran into 
old Tuppy. 

My first feeling on observing the dear old 
chap was one of relief that I wasn’t wearing 
his hat. Old Tuppy is one of the best, but 
little things are apt to upset him and I was 
in no mood for a painful scene. 

“Ah, Tuppy,” I said genially. 

George Tupper is a man with a heart of 
gold, but he is deficient in tact. 

“How the deuce did you get here?’”’ he 
asked. 

“In the ordinary way, laddie,’’ I said. 

“TIT mean, what are you doing here 
dressed up to the nines like this?”’ 

“Naturally,’’ I replied with a touch of 
stiffness, ““when I come to Ascot, I wear the 
accepted morning costume of the well- 
dressed Englishman.” 

“You look as if you had come into a 
fortune.” 

“Yes?” I said, rather wishing he would 
change the subject. In spite of what you 
might call the perfect alibi of the gray 
topper, I did not want to discuss hats and 
clothes with Tuppy so soon after his recent 
bereavement. I could see that the hat he 
had on was a brand new one and must have 
set him back at least a couple of quid. 

“T suppose you’ve gone back to your 
aunt?’ said Tuppy, jumping at a plausible 
solution. ‘‘ Well, I’m awfully glad, old man, 
because I’m afraid that secretary job is off. 
I was going to write to you tonight.” 

“Off?”? I said. Having had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the bloke’s face as he 
hung out of the window at the moment of 
our parting, I knew it was off, but I couldn’t 
see how Tuppy could know. 

“He rang me up last night to tell me 
that he was afraid you wouldn’t do, as he 
had decided that he must have a secretary 
who knew shorthand.” 

“Oh!” I said. “Oh, did he? Then I’m 
dashed glad,” I said warmly, “that I 
pinched his hat. It will be a sharp lesson 
to him not to raise people’s hopes and shilly- 
shally in this manner.” 

‘“‘Pinched his hat? What do you mean?” 

I perceived that there was need for cau- 
tion. Tuppy was looking at me in an odd 
manner, and I could see that the turn the 
conversation had taken was once more 
wakening in him suspicions that he ought 
to have known better than to entertain of 
an old school friend. 

“Tt was like this, Tuppy,”’ Isaid. ‘‘When 
you came to me and told me about that 
international spy sneaking your hat from 
the Foreign Office, it gave me an idea. I 
had been wanting to come to Ascot, but I 
had no topper. Of course, if I had pinched 
yours, as you imagined for a moment I had 
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done, I should have had one; but, not 
having pinched yours, of course I hadn’t 
one. So when your friend Bulstrode called 
on me this morning I collared his. And now 
that you have revealed to me what a fickle, 
changeable character he is, I’m very glad I 
did.” 

Tuppy gaped slightly. 

“Bulstrode called on you this morning, 
did you say?”’ 

“This morning at about half-past nine.” 

“He couldn’t have done.” 

““Then how do you account for my having 
his hat? Pull yourself together, Tuppy, old 
horse.”’ 

“The man who came to see you couldn’t 
have been Bulstrode.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Fe left for Paris last night.” 

“What!” 

“He phoned me from the station just 
before his train started. He had had to 
change his plans.” 

“Then who was the bloke?” I said. The 
thing seemed to me to have the makings of 
one of those great historic mysteries you 
read about. I saw no reason why posterity 
should not discuss forever the problem of 
the Bloke in the Gray Topper as keenly as 
they do the Man in the Iron Mask. ‘‘The 
facts,’’ I said, ‘‘are precisely as I have 
stated. At nine-thirty this morning a bird, 
gayly appareled in morning coat, sponge- 
bag trousers and gray top hat presented 
himself at my rooms and ag 

At this moment a voice spoke behind me. 

“Oh, hullo!”’ 

I turned, and observed the bart. 

“Hullo!” I said. 

I introduced Tuppy. The bart nodded 
courteously. 

“T say,” said the bart. ‘‘Where’s the old 
man?” 

“What old man?” 

““Mabel’s father. Didn’t he catch you?” 

I stared at the man. He appeared to me 
to be gibbering. And a gibbering bart is a 
nasty thing to have hanging about you 
before you have strengthened yourself with 
a bit of lunch. 

‘‘Mabel’s father’s in Singapore,” I said. 

“No, he isn’t,’’ said the bart. ‘‘He got 
home yesterday, and Mabel sent him round 
to your place to pick you up and bring you 
down here in the car. Had you left before 
he arrived?” 

Well, that’s where the story ends, Corky. 
From the moment that pimply baronet ut- 
tered those words, you might say that I 
faded out of the picture. I never went near 
Onslow Square again. Nobody can say 
that I lack nerve, but I hadn’t nerve 
enough to creep into the family circle and 
resume acquaintance with that fearsome 
bloke. There are some men, no doubt, with 
whom I might have been able to pass the 
whole thing off with a light laugh, but that 

glimpse I had had of him as he bellowed 
out of the window told me that he was not 
one of them. I faded away, Corky, old 
horse, just faded away. And about a 
couple of months later I read in the paper 
that Mabel had married the bart. 


Ukridge sighed another sigh and heaved 
himself up from the sofa. Outside, the 
world was blue-gray with the growing 
dawn, and even the later birds were busy 
among the worms. 

“You might make a story out of that, 
Corky,”’ said Ukridge. 

“Tmight,” I said. 

‘ All profits to be shared on a strict fifty- 
fifty basis, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

Ukridge brooded. 

“Though it really wants a bigger man to 
do it justice and tell it properly, bringing 
out all the fine shades of the tragedy. It 
wants somebody like Thomas Hardy or 
Kipling or somebody.” 

“Better let me have a shot at it.” 

“All right,” said Ukridge. ‘‘And, as 
regards a title, I should call it His Lost 
Romance or something like that. Or would 
you suggest simply something terse and 
telling like Fate or Destiny?”’ 

“T’ll think of a title,” I said. 
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ECAUSE men and women are, by nature, lovers of the beautiful, 
beauty is essential in the fabric used to upholster a closed car. 
The colors must be soft and harmonious, its texture rich and inviting; 
the whole effect one of unmistakable elegance and distinction. 
Chase VELMO is a mohair velvet of un- 


rivalled appearance. More important still, 
it possesses “‘the beauty that endures.” 


velous character to withstand the wear 
and tear of travel—its right to be called 
“The Travel Fabric.” 


To the last day you drive your closed car 
you will take pride in the freshness, 
the unspoiled good looks of its Velmo 


Chase VELMO upholstery in your closed 
car means the most luxurious comfort for 
you—and everyone who rides 


upholstery. 


Because the closed car is used the year 
‘round—in all weathers—durability is 
likewise essential in closed car upholstery. 


Here again Velmo excels. Forty years of 
continued use by leading railroads has 
demonstrated beyond question its mar- 


with you. 


Other materials are often cold, 
dusty, slippery. But the deep, vel- 
vety pile of springy mohair fibres MTT 
makes Velmo soft, cosy, restful. | *jee* 
There is no slipping about on |< tee 
Velmo covered cushions. 


This label identifies 
the genuine fabric 
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fohair Velvet Upholstery 
in Your Closed Car 


HASE VELMO is the finest Mohair Velvet for 
closed car upholstery. It is the acknowledged 
standard of comparison among mohair velvets. 


Its makers—the Sanford Mills—are the world’s largest 
producers of mohair pile fabrics. For Velmo they 
use only the finest mohair. They have maintained. 
their standards—refusing to produce inferior mohair “ a 
velvets which could not be guaranteed as is VELMO. : | | | | j | 
| 
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Without question, you will find in Chase Velmo 
the ideal upholstery for your closed motor car. 
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All mohair velvets are woven from the Other materials are often so unsightly when 


lustrous, silky fleece of the Angora goat. 
Government tests have shown mohair to 
have more than 2™% times the strength of 
wool. 

Many manufacturers of fine closed cars 
use luxuriously beautiful Chase VELMO 
for the upholstery. But if it is not standard 
equipment on the car you buy the invest- 
ment of an extra $20 to $60, for Velmo 
upholstery will assure you $50 to $100 
additional when you re-sell. 

It is a fact that dealers—because they save 
the cost of new upholstery—will allow more 
for a Velmo upholstered car. 


the car is turned in that re-upholstering is 
necessary. Barring accidents —Velmo will 
last as long as the car, and keep its good 
looks to the end. 


Velmo is dependably color fast. It is hard 
to soil but easy to clean. Its soft, deep pile 
protects clothing from wear. 


And no other material is so elegant and 
distinguished in appearance, so comfortable, 
so impervious to wear as Chase VELMO. 


Of interest to motorists is the booklet “A 
Glimpse Inside.’”’ Mailed free on request. 


L. C. Chase & Co., Selling Agents, 
Boston, New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco 


CHASE VELMO 
Made by Sanford Mills, 
Sanford, Maine 


VELver MOuair 


No Fabric i its Equal for Closed Car roan 


The mate examined the skipper a while, 
and then rasped, ‘‘ Dead as mutton. Broke 
’is neck.” 

I think I said ‘‘That so?”’ in a silly sort 
of way, because the mate glared at me, and 
snapped, “‘Who’s on the bridge?” I said I 
was supposed to be, and he told me to get 
back then and be smart about it. So I went 
up the companion, stopping to examine the 
broken step. There it was, cracked clear in 
half, just a shell of good wood on the out- 
side, rotten right through inside of that. 
And we’d never suspected it. It made me 
think a bit, I can tell you, because I’d many 
a time made running jumps down those 
steps when in a hurry. I had a feeling too 
that I was sort,of responsible for the skip- 
per’s death. If I hadn’t called him he 
wouldn’t have tried to come up on the 
bridge, or if I’d waited a while perhaps the 
step wouldn’t have broken. Oh, well. A 
fellow gets queer feelings like that some- 
times, and usually there’s no sense or rea- 
son to ’em. Anyway, all my exhilaration 
and mooning about the tropics were 
knocked sky high and I don’t believe I even 
looked again at the palms of Mozambique, 
except in a cold professional sort of way as 
we slid past. You know how it is. 

We buried the skipper that evening be- 
cause you can’t keep bodies very long in the 
tropics. The mate did talk about packing 
him in ice in the freezer, but then decided 
against it. It was doubtful if our owners 
would pay for the old man to be shipped 
home to his wife anyway, and it was cer- 
tain his wife couldn’t afford it. The evening 
was a peaceful one, jolly cool and restful. 
The men were washing themselves on the 
foe’sle-head, stripped off so that the deep 
tan of their faces and throats and hands 
was in startling contrast to the rest of their 
white bodies. .The sky was all crimson and 
gold, without a cloud in sight. The sea was 
purple and gold too—gold on the tops of 
the swells and purple in the hollows. You 
know the sort of thing, regular doldrum 
weather except it was so cool. 

All hands went aft when eight bells 
sounded, and the mate read the service in a 
voice a bit more raspy than usual. The old 
man was sewn in canvas and they’d pulled 
an ensign over the bundle. Poor old chap, 
T’ll bet he’d never been so close to an en- 
sign before. Two seamen stood ready by 
the grating that rested on the after rail, and 
at the mate’s signal they tipped it up and 
dropped the old man overboard. I was on 
the bridge, with a hand on the telegraph 
ready to start the engines as soon as he was 
well clear of the propeller. Impressive, I 
can tell you, the whole scene was. Made a 
fellow feel he was pretty small cheese, to 
think he might be dumped like a bag of coal 
in all that big space of purple-and-gold 
water. 

When it was over the mate came on the 
bridge and said, ‘‘ Well, Marshall, you'll 
take the second’s job and we'll get the 
bos’n to stand a watch.” 

I said ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir,’’ pretty smartly, 
because the mate was skipper now and it 
was likely the owners would cable him to 
continue the voyage as that. He called the 
bos’n up on the bridge and asked him if he’d 
care to take third’s berth. But the bos’n 
shook his head. He was a grizzled old chap, 
with a bottle nose and a heavy mustache 
something like the late skipper’s had been. 
He was, I’d judge, about fifty years old and 
had been at sea ever since he could remem- 
ber. He knew a lot more about ships than 
any of us, anyway. 

“T ain’t got no idee of navigation, sir,” 
he explained, scratching his half-bald head. 
“T ain’t got no eddication at all.” The 
mate had started to tell him that that didn’t 
make much difference as we’d probably 
ship a new third in Durban, when I re- 
membered quite suddenly that there was 
a man for’ard named Duncan who’d got 
papers. 

I mentioned this to the mate and he asked 
the bos’n if that was so. 
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The bos’n nodded with some relief. “‘ Aye, 
Duncan’s the man, sir. ’E claims ’e’s hold- 
ing a master’s ticket. Lost a ship and ’it 
th’ booze pretty ’eavy.” 

“Send him up,” said the mate, or skipper 
as he now was. And after a bit Duncan 
came up on the bridge. 

He was a thin wiry man, about five feet 
seven tall. He looked about sixty, but said 
he was only forty-two. He was clean- 
shaven and had lips mighty near as thin as 
the new skipper’s, but yet they didn’t re- 
mind you of a slit as the skipper’s did. He 
looked pretty down at heel, and you’d have 
thought all the stuffing had been knocked 
out of him. He couldn’t look you in the 
eye and he talked as if he had something 
stuck in his throat. I figured he was a fake 
myself, but when he showed us his papers 
we found he’d lost the clipper ship Austral 
somewhere off the Great Barrier Reef, and 
had been suspended for six months. That 
had been ten years previously and ap- 
parently he’d never been able to come back. 
He admitted it was liquor that had done 
for him, but claimed he wasn’t drinking any 
more. The skipper asked him if he’d take 
third’s berth, and he was the most tickled 
old-timer I’ve ever seen. 

“Glad of the chance, thank you, sir,” 
he said. I couldn’t help smiling, and yet 
I felt sorry for him. He hoped the skipper 
would make the berth permanent. The 
skipper said he’d see. Then Duncan went 
for’ard to move his gear into my cabin, 
for the second and third mates bunked 
together. 

It was remarkable the change that came 
over him once he got into an old uniform he 
borrowed from me. He put a hand on my 
shoulder and I could feel him shaking. I 
thought he was going to start blubbering 
and I felt a bit uncomfortable. 

But he only said, sort of whispering, 
“You don’t know what this means—com- 
mand ” And darned if he didn’t fiddle 
with the greasy little strip of gold braid on 
his cuff. I laughed, I think really to cover 
my embarrassment. But he was right, I 
know now that he wasright. I didn’t under- 
stand. I was young, and failure and strug- 
gle were distant things. I have lost my 
own ship since, and reached back to com- 
mand. But I was young then and I thought 
he was an old fool. You know how it is. 

Duncan and I became pretty thick one 
way and another. I’d never been in charge 
of a ship’s navigation before, and second 
mates were the navigating officers on tramps 
in those days. I was pretty cocky, had lots 
of confidence. And I thought I could take 
any ship pretty near anywhere. 

Well, the first afternoon when I set a 
course the mate and the skipper were below 
going over old Thaddeus Brown’s papers. 
I left the chart room just as Duncan came 
in, and I went to chalk the course up on the 
board. Duncan met me as I returned to 
the chart room and he drew me inside, out 
of hearing of the helmsman. I’d made a 
mistake in figuring, not much, not enough 
to cause any harm to the ship, but enough 
to make the new skipper open his slit of a 
mouth and rasp something sarcastic at me. 
It’d go against my record with him too. I 
knew that, and I was absurdly grateful to 
Duncan for putting me right, though I’d 
have died before I’d have let him know it. 
I wasn’t so chesty about my navigation 
after that. 

We went into Durban, or at least started 
to go into Durban, and we hit the bottom 
of the bar so heavily that we had to go into 
dry-dock right away. In the dry-dock, as 
we were being shored up, a spar fell and 
broke both of aman’slegs. It was about then 
I began to figure the Peruvian Chief had a 
jinx. I started to tell the skipper that, but 
he glared at me and I shut up. It was his 
first command, you understand, and he 
didn’t want trouble with his crew deserting 
because of some superstitious yarn started 
by “‘that fool Marshall.”’ I started to tell 
the mate, but he only frowned and went 


into a long discourse tending to show me 
how illogical it was to talk of such a thing. 
The new third acted differently. 

He rubbed his jaw, squinted along the 
decks and said he didn’t know, he didn’t 
know at all. He’d been at sea a long time 
and he’d been on many ships, and the older 
he got the less he was inclined to laugh or 
swear at such matters. He remembered, 
too, all the little things that had happened 
since we left Port Said: running down that 
Arab packet in the Red Sea, running onto 
an uncharted sand bank, losing our skipper, 
and then hitting the bar bottom at Durban 
on a perfectly calm day with only a moder- 
ate ground swell running, not to mention 
the injury caused to the man in the dry- 
dock. It was pretty suspicious, I’ll tell you. 
I’d never been in a Jonah ship before, but 
I’d heard a lot about them, and I was pretty 
thrilled for a while, until I forgot all about 
it in the rush of stowing cargo. 

We went to Mauritius and across to 
Karachi and there we got a cargo for the 
Persian Gulf. From a dinky little port that 
sat between two sand hills and smelled 
terribly, we loaded hides—stinking sweaty 
things that made even the water taste pe- 
culiar. I went ashore one night and sat 
cross-legged on a greasy cushion in a low 
dive, drinking sherbet and watching some 
brown-skinned girls dance. Hot stuff, I'll 
say! I tried to tell the skipper about it, but 
he glared at me, and rasped, ‘‘ Damned 
foolishness,’’ so I let him alone. 

We endured the awful reek of those hides 
all across the Indian Ocean again to Cape 
Town, and were pretty glad to load them 
onto a fat-sided Dutch boat that was bound 
for Rotterdam. Out of Cape Town we 
steamed in a semifog and collided with a 
Union Castle liner whose mate cursed us in 
four languages for buckling his after plates. 
Our only damage was a lost port anchor 
and eight fathoms of cable, and it cost the 
skipper fifty quid to have it dredged up. 

We took a lot of canned fruit and fish 
down to Java, though what they could 
want with fruit and fish down there was a 
mystery to me. The blessed place had lots 
of both, a sort of natural resource. Then we 
shipped copra for Singapore, ran into a 
typhoon and lost a man from the fiddley, 
not to mention two lifeboats and about 
three fathoms of steam-pipe casing. But 
we pulled through all right, though the 
after hold was flooded and took a day to 
pump out, and we arrived safely in Singa- 
pore. 
years back, and I’d known a girl who worked 
in a joint back of Malay Street. First 
chance I got I took Duncan with me, 
bawled for a couple of rickshas and trotted 
off to look up this girl. Oh, I was young 
and gloriously mad in those days. Five 
years had changed a beautiful Eurasian to 
a drunken and old native-looking wreck. 
And she’d long forgotten the kid who’d 
bought her silk and beads five lusty years 
before, the kid who’d come in from the 
Islands with pockets of money and ripped 
Malay Street wide open. I wondered at 


that. I thought I’d cut an unforgettable. 


figure. I did not understand that many 
men had ripped Malay Street open, that 
kids with pay days and no brains are an old 
story to Singapore. I was shocked and 
worried to find what my girl had become. I 
did not understand that she had only paid 
pound for pound for wisdom and love. Nor 
did I understand that the world marches 
forward and does not wait for youth. I 
thought everything remained unchanged, 
waiting for me to come back. 

On the way back to the ship, I got into a 
fight in one of those streets where the side- 
walks are six feet above the road, all hell it 
was, Malays and Chinks, and me in the 
middle. Lord, I had beef then, and good 
wind. I laid pretty near all of them out and 
enjoyed it. I’d die now in a fight like that. 
But Duncan eventually pulled me clear and 
I got back aboard with only a creese wound 
in one shoulder and two broken fingers. 


I’d been in Singapore before, five 
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charter for us to run half loaded t 
calling at way ports, and there } 
to Liverpool a cargo of wool 
We'd already been away nearly 
it’d be eighteen months before 
Liverpool. It was likely enot 
paid off there. I was looking 
that, because the mate had told 
going into the B. I. boats, and} 
good prospect that if I could ge 
a few more years I’d have a ship 
I very seriously considered swo' 
my extra master’s ticket in re: 
somehow I forgot about it. Yor 
it is. ‘ 
We left Singapore one blazing 
noon, with Duncan on watch. 
confirmed as third mate and 
he’d never been in the foe’sle 
so much of an officer. I liked hi 
I knew him, and I couldn’t help 
times it was pretty tough onan 
the sea faithfully for many years 
to have a whole career wrecked ji 
of one mistake. But that was th 
The board that sat on your 
overlooked the dozens of voyag 
safely and always remembered 
you fell down on. Perhaps t 
makes the British merchant m 
fine outfit. It’s pretty impa' 
boards don’t care if you comma 
narder or only a fishing smack o 
You get yours if you fall doy 
only once. Makes men pretty ea 
Now, Singapore, though I never 
it, was the last port my eyes we 
at, the last port where I venti 
fought in the carefree way of yout 
still young when we steamed o 
harbor, as young as I’d ever 
always remember that, always see 
and the water and the shipping i 
golden haze. I know now that as] 
the harbor sink astern I started t 
all the fun I’d had, for all the wi 
the knowledge of the depths of lif 
coming to me. I know now thai 
Singapore some little part of met 
never get back, some of the sparkl 
foam of life, some of the va 


glamour of mad youth. Noty 
lost that later. But it began t a 
Singapore, slip away bit by bit, an 
know it. A man never does. Ye 
stand how it is. 4 
My cut shoulder and broken fi 
better. Duncan said he’d coacl 
wanted to study for master’s ticl 
was jolly grateful. Most of mys 
then I spent reading old Thaddeus 
navigation and shipbuilding bool 
the new skipper hadn’t bothere( 
back to his widow. I think it was 
opened the first book to study for 
little streak of seriousness first | cal 
I began to realize I was getting 
Jove, gone twenty-five. Soon I 
of aship and then master. I'd hat 
sibility, probably get a wife and a | 
children. And, gee, I didn’t feel 
going on with that studying. Why 
a chap be twenty-five and a sec 
forever? Never mind. 
Our little run of bad luck seems 
quit us for a bit, since the typhoo! 
out of Singapore without collidit 
ning on asand bar, and wes ear mn 
enough through placid tropic da 
China Sea and down into the 
Then, south of the Tenimber Islai 
Arafura Sea, we picked up a ¢ 
abandoned and heavily laden 


overside and we concluded her 
got away. She was half filled w 
but appeared to have stopped le 
to be safe enough for salvage. af 


was valuable—silk, copra, she s 
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The one season of the year when we never 
fail to think of good cheese, is here — 
the Christmas board would not be com- 
plete without it. Your safest assurance that 
it will be good cheese is to make sure it’s 
Kraft Cheese. | 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO-POCATELLO,IDAHO 


KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for the new and enlarged 
Recipe Book A12—“Cheese and Ways to Serve It.’ 


Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


DECIDEDLY BETRER— 


For those who prefer to 
buy in the original package, 
Kraft Cheese is also packed 
in one-half and 1-lb. cartons. 


(Continued from Page 60) 
one hold completely filled with trade goods. 
Most of us on the Peruvian Chief, looking 
the old packet over, rubbed our hands any- 
way, right then and there, and started 
figuring up salvage money. 

The skipper was a bit excited too. You 
see a man at sea can’t save much from his 
salary and it’s only on such a chance as 
salvage that it’s possible to hope for a little 
nest egg. There was no reason why we all 
shouldn’t get a good slice of cash, for that 
matter. The bark looked sound enough 
from the Peruvian Chief, and if once we 
could find the leaks we could plug ’em and 
then pump her dry. 

The skipper wasn’t quite sure just what 
to do. He had an idea he might let one of 
the mates and a few men take a chance on 
bringing the ship to port, but he wasn’t 
sure then as to how the salvage would be 
divided. He wanted his share. In the end, 
the weather being fine, he decided to try to 
tow her to Thursday Island, where we had 
to call on our way to Brisbane to drop 
some machinery. This was all settled be- 
fore any of us had been across to look the 
bark over, during a sort of excited im- 
promptu conference on the bridge. The 
skipper seemed as enthusiastic as the rest 
of us, and the only unmoved officer was 
Duncan. I supposed it was an old story to 
him, but I think it was because the harsh- 
ness of life had made hope a slow thing to 
rise in him. Now what followed is rather 
peculiar, and I had a hard job afterward 
assuring the consul at Thursday Island 
that it was a fact. 

The weather when we picked up the 
bark was, as I have said, calm. The sky 
was a hard blue with a sort of yellowish 
tint in it. The sea was like glass; moving 
across the world in a series of steady and 
shallow long swells. There was no wind at 
all. The horizon was a little misty, but we 
had put that down to the heat. It was true 
the glass had been dropping, but so slowly 
that it did not cause us any concern. We 
figured that when it reached reasonable 
levels it’d stop and we’d get, perhaps, a 
little wind. It had been extremely high be- 
fore. 

The skipper had the port lifeboat on the 
poop lowered and announced he was going 
aboard the bark to look around. A lot of 
skippers won’t leave their own ships under 
any circumstances on the high seas, but 
our skipper pleased himself of course. He 
took with him the mate and four men, in- 
tending to leave him with two of the men 
to steer her and to attend to the hawser we 
were to get ready at the Peruvian Chief’s 
stern. I was left in charge of the ship, lean- 
ing over the after-bridge rail and watching 
everything very intently. Duncan was aft 
with a few men getting our heaviest wire 
off the reel ready to pass it overside and 
have the bight hauled onto the bark. 

Duncan came for’ard after a bit. 

“Got an idea something’s going to 
break,’”” he said moodily. ‘‘Don’t know 
just what, good or bad. But the weather’s 
funny.”’ I laughed and said the glass was 
still pretty high, and he retorted that in 
these waters a storm could come jumping 
in on you—swish, like that—out of a 
calm and windless sky before you had time 
to get battened down. I thought he was 
just letting off steam because the skipper 
hadn’t offered him the bark command. It 
would have been his chance, you see, to try 
and bring that derelict old hooker safe to 
port. 

Well, we stood and watched the others 
pull across to the Brith na Llanda and pile 
on board. She lay about a quarter of a mile 
from us, wallowing to the swell, her davit 
falls and what scraps of her rigging still re- 
mained on her stumps of masts banging 
and clattering with every roll. I saw 
through the glasses that after a brief walk 
around the decks the skipper and mate 
went below, to the saloon probably, to look 
for papers or something, and the seamen 
went out of sight in the foc’sle, where I’ll 
bet they went through every sea chest and 
bag they found. Less than five minutes 
later, the skipper and the mate were back 
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up on the bark’s poop hollering and swear- 
ing for the men. They piled up from the 
foe’sle and the skipper talked to them. 
He waved his arms. He seemed tremen- 
dously excited. We could even hear his 
raspy voice over on the Peruvian Chief. 
I remember I said jokingly to Duncan, 
“‘She must have bullion or pearls aboard 
from the way the old man’s carrying on.” 
But Duncan only stood there shaking his 
head moodily. I had a strange feeling of de- 
pression then, a sort of premonition that 
something was wrong. 

In the first place, I noticed that the mist 
had thickened on the horizon and the sky 
had paled almost to a dead white. The 
swells were coming more frequently and 
had risen a bit higher. I went to look at 
the glass. You could have knocked me 
down with a feather. Half an hour before 
when I’d taken a squint, it was high and 
fairly steady, falling it was true, but very 
slowly. I’d expected a sort of half gale 
sometime about midnight. Now it was 
racing for the bottom of the glass and I 
was out on deck in one leap. Even in that 
tight moment I remembered what Duncan 
had said. Something was going to break. 
And I was in charge of the ship. Don’t for- 
get that. It went through me like a shot of 
fire. I was'in charge of the ship and my 
skipper was a quarter of a mile away, with 
a typhoon spinning in from the horizon. 

I yelled for Duncan. He came running 
along the bridge, his face tense, took a look 
at the glass, jerked something to me about 
staying on the bridge and then went for’ard 
yelling for the bos’n. I pulled twice on the 
siren to let those on the bark know they 
were wanted, but before the first sound 
could have reached them I saw they were 
tumbling into the boat. They literally 
raced toward us. 

They didn’t hook up to the davit tackles 
aft as I figured they would. Instead they 
sheered alongside, right beneath the bridge, 
and the skipper called up in a strange 
voice, ‘‘ Marshall!” 

I ran to the bridge wing and looked down, 
and there he was, staring up at me, his 
hook-nosed face pretty ghastly and his 
hands shaking. The mate’s usually red 
round face was white too, and the men were 
staring up at me out of fear-stricken eyes. 
It was jolly queer, I’ll tell you. 

“Marshall,” the skipper croaked, “‘we’ve 
got to stay on board that ship. I'll bring 
her to Thursday Island, with luck. Have 
them send somebody out to look for us.”’ 

“There’s all hell ready to break,” I 
shouted down, pointing indiscriminately 
around. I thought he’d gone suddenly 
crazy. ‘‘Aren’t you coming on board? 
You'll have to let that packet go.” 

He shook his head, swallowed and opened 
his slit of a mouth again. I tell you he 
looked as if someone had given him a 
pretty bad licking. He looked as if he was 
about dead. 

“Get all hands to lower us the water 
breakers. There’s plenty of food in her 
lazaret. Get the medicine chest. You’ll 
have to hurry —— She’s got the plague 
aboard!” 

I remember saying “‘By Jove,” blankly, 
and staring down at him in a sort of dazed 
fashion. So that was it. She had the plague 
aboard. They didn’t dare come back to the 
Peruvian Chief. We'd likely all get it. 
They had to stay on the derelict now. 
I was still staring and the skipper added, 
sort of sharp, as if explaining, ‘‘There’s 
five men left aboard her sick Don’t 
gape like a fool!” 

But I couldn’t help it. I was struck 
dumb, except that I kept whispering, “By 
Jove.”” Men sick. That was why the skip- 
per couldn’t come back aboard. He’d 
likely handled the men, not knowing what 
they’d got until they spoke. And even if he 
wanted to quit the bark he couldn’t leave 
the sick. It was one of those blessed awful 
situations. He shouldn’t have left his own 
ship in the first place and as he had now, 
he couldn’t get back. They all figured they 
were dead men. Pretty tough. But what 
could they do? 
plague on board the Peruvian Chief, but 
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how about the sick men? They weren’t ex- 
actly being brave. Sort of thing a man’s 
got to face. You know how it is. I came to 
myself abruptly, for there wasn’t much time, 
hardly any time at all. I yelled to the men, 
but they were already at work, for while 
I’d been gaping Duncan had been listening 
to what was said, and had the men already 
clambering into the boats and hoisting the 
breakers out. Luckily and by some mir- 
acle, we'd filled them all a couple of days 
previously, so there was no time lost in 
running with them to the tap amidships. 
They went overside at the end of a heaving 
line, eight or ten of them, and I galloped 
below and hooked hold of the skipper’s 
medicine chest. By good luck, too, it oc- 
curred to me to send with the chest a book 
on tropical diseases I found lying near it— 
I learned afterward that the dope they got 
out of the book was about all that brought 
’em through alive. The boat pushed off. 

“Report us and send someone after us,” 
the skipper rasped shakily, as he took hold 
of the tiller. ‘‘We’ve got a chance. Ship’s 
in good shape. But for God’s sake get to 
Thursday Island and have a government 
boat and doctor locate us. ’By.”’ 

I was still saying ‘By Jove” to myself 
and there we stood, Duncan and I, staring 
after the boat with open mouths and sur- 
prised eyes. I dare say we were the most 
surprised men in creation—it had all hap- 
pened so suddenly. We'd been sailing 
along, not an hour before, figuring up our 
salvage chances as we came near the Brith 
na Llanda. We’d had a skipper and a mate, 
and the weather had been calm as a mill 
pond with a prospect of some future wind. 
Now here we were suddenly left in charge 
of the Peruvian Chief without a skipper at 
all, and with a typhoon ready to break any 
second it felt inclined. 

It was no use standing around, so I 
gulped once or twice and said, ‘‘ Well, just 
think of that, just think of that,” as if 
someone had told me a lie and I didn’t want 
him to think I knew it was a lie. Then I 
came to, took a couple of jumps for the 
companion, and nearly fell down in my 
hurry, pumping orders as fast as I could 
talk. 

Out of the corner of one eye I saw that 
the boat had reached the Brith na Llanda, 
and the next time I glanced that way she 
was a mere blob of shadow in the mist that 
was thickening astern. We just about had 
time to get things battened down and the 
ship swung round when the first gust came. 
Then it broke. It wasn’t a typhoon, as it 
happened, but it was the biggest straight 
storm I’d ever seen, and certainly first cousin 
to a typhoon. 

After the first gust it was the old story, 
all hell let loose in unlimited space. The 
white spread that was the sky was blotted 
out, a sort of murky vapor rolling across it 
and throwing gloom over everything. The 
wind was tremendous and the sea was 
beaten flat by the driving hot rain for over 
two hours. Still we had the old Peruvian 
Chief well in hand, and we had the men 
standing by on the lower bridge so’s they’d 
be available in case they were needed. It 
was no use letting them go to the foc’sle; 
they’d never have managed to get aft 
again. 

We'd have ridden the blow out all right, 
if that little cursed jinx that had dogged us 
on and off from Port Said hadn’t taken this 
chance to butt in. After four hours or more, 
the wind dropped, the rain let up and a few 
patches of blue began to appear in the sky. 
Then, just as we figured it was all over, we 
shipped a big sea aft. 

The wire that had been laid out in readi- 
ness to serve as a hawser for the derelict 
Brith na Llanda was swept overside. The 
men had not had enough time or warning 
to stow it back on its reel when the storm 
broke. They’d just pitched it in big coils 
and lashed it to the rail. It snaked out 
kinkily, dangling overside. The old ship 
stood on her nose and in some mad manner 
that wire wrapped itself round the twirling 
propeller. There was a shuddering sort of 
snap and the Peruvian Chief was left with- 
out a screw. Snap! Just like that, and we 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
and just after dark, with the sea rapidly 
falling to a flat calm, we got them up. 

I can tell you it’s a mighty big jump for 
a chap to make from a junior officer to a 
skipper. And it’d have been bad enough if 
I’d had a sound efficient steamer under me. 
But as it was, I had not only a vessel with- 
out motive power, but a vessel that was 
sinking as well. 

Several things had happened when the 
propeller jerked itself loose. A lot of the bot- 
tom had been strained open. The cylinder 
heads of the port engine had blown out; at 
the same time, as the old ship squatted in 
the trough, one of the boilers had broken 
adrift and raised hell in the stokehold. 
There were three firemen badly scalded, 
one engineer had his scalp laid open, and 
to cap it all the carpenter reported several 
feet of water in the well. I figured I’d bet- 
ter call a conference. 

I got the chief and second engineer up on 
the bridge, together with the bos’n and 
Duncan, and we went over the situation 
thoroughly. We were in a devil of a fix. 
No wireless, no screw, water below decks, 
short-handed Oh, and a lot more. 
Afterward I found that the only fresh water 
aboard was in the big, round steel tank that 
stood on the fiddley. The sea had leaked 
into the tanks below. 

I am sure that it was at that conference 
that I started to go gray and the lines be- 
gan to grow in my face. I had health and 
strength and I could stand action as well 
as any man, but the prospect of days and 
weeks afloat with all those problems con- 
fronting me and nothing I could do had me 
seared stiff. I ascertained that I could get 
enough steam to work the pumps and 
enough to keep the dynamos running, all 
this being conditioned by the assumption 
that the pumps could control the leakage. 

I found that the Peruvian Chief had a 
spare screw, but that was somewhere in the 
shelter deck behind a bunch of cargo. Very 
good. The chief engineer, who’d been look- 
ing at the chart, suggested we should make 
for Selaru in the Tenimber Islands where 
there was a trading station of sorts and a 
sheltered sand beach. We could ground the 
ship, plug her up a bit, replace the screw, 
get fresh water and start off again. The 
second engineer agreed with him, the bos’n 
agreed also. Even Duncan nodded and 
said he guessed that was the best thing. 
But I didn’t see it that way. 

In the first place, we had to get to 
Thursday Island. That was the order the 
skipper had given me. We had to get there 
and see that a government ship was sent 
out with a doctor to find the Brith na 
Llanda, if she had survived the storm, 
which was doubtful. But that was the as- 
sumption I had to work on. I couldn’t let 
those six men drift around on a derelict 
plague ship while I fooled time away on 
Selaru. 

In the second place, Selaru was to the 
north and the east of us, nearly four hun- 
dred miles astern. And the wind was 
blowing strongly from the east. I didn’t see 
how we could make much time beating 
against that wind with the scanty canvas 
we had. On the other hand, we could get 
along for Thursday Island at a fair clip 
without tacking at all. We’d make it about 
as quick as we’d make Selaru, always pro- 
vided the wind didn’t drop or change. 

In the third place, I reasoned, the 
weather was likely to remain calm for 
quite a while now and so long as the leak 
could be handled, we were in no imme- 
diate danger. 

Fourthly and lastly, I’d been told to get 
to Thursday Island, I’d been left in charge 
of the Peruvian Chief to take her to Thurs- 
day Island and to Thursday Island she was 
going, willy-nilly, if I had to sail her myself. 

I’ve got a pig-headed sort of streak in 
me that way. I’ve got no brains, and had 
still fewer in those days, but I could take in 
an order and see it was carried out. I be- 
lieve that’s my only virtue—I canstick. And 
I stuck by my orders on the Peruvian 
Chief, though the sticking cost me more 
than I dreamed it would. 
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The engineers and bos’n argued. They 
were a bit scared to chance that long run to 
Thursday Island without getting patched 
up first. They suggested nearer places 
than Selaru, but I vetoed them all. After a 
bit, Duncan sided with me. 

“He’s right,’”’ he said, grimly. ‘‘We’d 
waste more time than we can afford. We’ve 
got to get to Thursday Island right away, 
if only for the sake of the skipper and the 
other men. A day may make all the differ- 
ence between life and death for them.” 

“Tf they’re still alive,’’ sneered the chief 
engineer. 

“We got to figure they are,”’ I put in. 

“You’re taking too much on yourself,” 
the chief snapped. He was an elderly man 
and it must have riled him to see me in 
charge. ‘‘You’ve got to look after your 
own ship first.” 

“But you'll do as I say,”’ I insisted, get- 
ting pretty hot under the collar. I was 
only a second mate, but just at that mo- 
ment I was in command on the Peruvian 
Chief. And, by Jove, I thought, if he gets 
funny I’ll clap him in irons. 

Well, I had my way. The engineers as- 
sented at last with bad grace and the bos’n 
went for’ard to tell the men they had a 
madman in charge. But I didn’t care. I’d 
got my obstinate streak started and we 
were going to Thursday Island. I put the 
saloon steward on guard by the water tank, 
with orders to allow each man just a pint a 
day for drinking and the cook a pint for 
each man to cook with. I made a tour of 
the ship with Duncan and the carpenter, 
and found that the pumps appeared to be 
holding the water though they didn’t seem 
to be lowering it any. The sails had been 
hoisted and I had the sea anchor hauled in. 
Then, with a man at the wheel and the 
patched stained canvas bellying, we started 
to slip along at about three or four knots an 
hour. Duncan said he’d figure out how we 
could get more canvas on her later on. 

After dark, I had an hour or more’s work 
fixing up the injured men. It was pretty 
tough on me, for I hadn’t any but the 
vaguest conceptions of doctoring. I’d look 
a man over, read half a page or so of the 
medical book, ask Duncan some questions 
and then go ahead and fix the man up. 
Duncan could have done it better than I, 
but he said he’d rather I went ahead. He’d 
taken a fancy to me, I think, and he claimed 
he wanted me to get the experience. Lord, 
I got enough. I even wanted to step down 
and let him take command, but he said 
that wasn’t necessary at all unless some 
great emergency arose. And yet, I know 
now that he would have given his right 
arm to do just that. But he was fair. I was 
young, starting at the foot of the ladder, 
you understand, and it was my chance as 
much as it would have been his. He’d 
known command and I never had. He was 
getting old, and he was willing to stand 
aside and watch a younger man make good, 
though it hurt him. 

That night, I remember, I did a lot more 
thinking than I’d ever done before. I left 
Duncan in the saloon after eating and I 
went up on the bridge where the bos’n was 
keeping a watch. It was a beautiful night, 
as they always seem to be after a storm. 
The stars were big and shiny in the black 
sky and they sent shafts of golden light 
over the long swells. There was no moon. 
The old Peruvian Chief was moving wearily 
along, with the tall staysails bellying be- 
fore the wind and the water chuckling along 
her hull. 

I stood in the bridge wing and wondered 
about it all. The ship was mine. I had to 
look after her. I was responsible. Every 
soul aboard looked to me to guide them 
out of death into life, or I thought they did. 
And more than that, on my judgment and 
on my shoulders rested the lives of those 
other men on the Brith na Llanda. If they 
had been brave enough or honorable enough 
to remain on her because of some sick men, 
I had to be brave and honorable enough to 
win through. I was worried at first as to 
whether I had been right in insisting on 
making for Thursday Island direct, but 
right there, under the stars and with the 
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wind in my hair, I found a conviction that 
I was. My reasoning was correct. 

Something in me had changed a bit. 
I felt it as I stood ruminating on the bridge 
in the calmness of the day’s end. I was 
older—a lot older. It was as if something 
had been drawn out of me and flung away 
on the water. I was amazed to look back 
and think I had ever done the foolish 
things I had done. There was so much 
that was serious in the world. How could a 
man laugh and play when he had to bring 
a disabled steamer to port? Good Lord, I 
felt that I wouldn’t even want to smile 
again. 

The next day passed without any change 
in the situation. The pumps held the 
water, but failed to gain on it, in spite of 
the collision canvases we rigged. The wind 
continued steady and did not commence to 
drop until the following night. Even then 
it was fairly strong from the east right 
through to the next noon when it left us al- 
together after a few minutes of gusty warn- 
ing. A flat calm set in. I suspect that was 
what opened the leaks in the old ship’s 
hull. The long slow rolling in the swell, 
checked only a merest trifle by the flapping 
staysails, strained every weakened rivet 
and bolt. In any case, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon the carpenter reported a gain of 
seven inches in the water below. The 
pumps were still sobbing at full pressure, so 
I could only conclude that the leak was be- 
coming too much for them. The ship ap- 
peared to be slowly opening up. 

Duncan and I got up more collision can- 
vases and rigged them right round the hull 
where we thought the leaks were worse, and 
for a while it seemed as if we’d checked 
things. The breeze grew from the east 
again, not as strong as it had been before 
but strong enough to give us steering way. 
By eight o’clock the water had gained an- 
other inch. All that night I had the hand 
pumps going, but it didn’t make any dif- 
ference, the water gained very slowly, but 
just as surely. The wind freshened toward 
morning, but as we were more heavily water- 
logged it made no difference in our speed. 

I could easily see, much as I disliked 
facing the fact, that we’d never make 
Thursday Island. I spent a couple of hours 
over the charts and sailing directions with 
Duncan, and we located, at last, an island 
that was reported to have a good sheltered 
beach, a mission and astore. It was a little 
to the south of us, off the northern Aus- 
tralian coast, and with reluctance I set a 
course for it. 

We should have sighted it the next after- 
noon about three o’clock, according to my 
calculations, and when three o’clock came 
and went I was in a great state of uneasi- 
ness. I spent from two o’clock to four 
walking the bridge and frowning and biting 
my nails. I’d forgotten to shave for the last 
two days, and the strain of the whole thing 
was telling on me. I hadn’t slept properly 
since the night before the storm, for when 
below I’d lie awake all the time figuring 
things out and wondering if I’d forgotten 
anything. The engineer who’d had his 
head laid open died soon after noon on the 
day we were to sight the island, and I re- 
member that whirling through my brain, 
along with fears that perhaps my navigation 
had been wrong or that the ship might sud- 
denly founder under us before we got her 
beached, was the uneasy thought that per- 
haps I’d doctored the man wrongly or for- 
gotten something I should have done to 
him. Perhaps, if I’d been more capable he 
wouldn’t have died. Oh, I can tell you, it’s 
no sinecure being left in charge of a sinking 
disabled ship with all those lives on your 
hands. I wasn’t feeling husky and joyous 
and twenty-five. I was an old man. You 
know how it is. 

The man in the crow’s nest sighted the 
island about fifteen minutes after four, 
just in time, I think, to save my sanity. 
We had eight inches more of water in the 
holds and the men were worn out with work 
at the pumps. It was hard on them, too, to 
have only a pint of water a day under the 
broiling sun, and as soon as the island was 
sighted I gave orders to let them have a 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
fatigue and too much whisky and staring 
with bleared eyes at the missionary and the 
trader, who were talking near the rail and 
looking at me with amazed eyes. 

I called for volunteers to go along and 
Duncan stepped forward right away. I 
wouldn’t take him. He was the only deck 
officer left. I told him he’d have to stay 
with the ship, get her patched up, see the 
spare screw was adjusted and then bring 
her to Thursday Island. He said I could do 
that then and he’d take the lifeboat. But I 
wouldn’t have that either. This was my 
own especial madness. It needed a young 
man to make that long voyage. Duncan, 
besides, was better able to get the ship fixed 
up than I was, being more experienced. 
Eventually I talked him out of it and so 
gave him his great chance—gave nim com- 
mand again. Other volunteers were a long 
time coming forward. You must under- 
stand that all the men had been at the 
pumps and under a nervous strain for sev- 
eral days. They were tired out and they’d 
reached safety at last. I was proposing they 
should risk their lives again on a voyage of 
hardship and toil to save a derelict bark 
that was probably under the water. 

The chief engineer said, “You're a 
fool, Marshall. They’ve been dead a long 
time. They went downinthestorm. You’re 
throwing your life away.” 

But there it was. I was set. I was going 
to Thursday Island, if I had to go alone. 
Oh, I can tell you I was feeling a fine fellow. 
The combination of whisky and coffee had 
given me by this time a sort of queer, light- 
headed feeling. I had a great sense of de- 
tachment. I seemed to be standing off and 
watching myself make heroic gestures on 
the foredeck of the old Peruvian Chief. I 
could see my broad shoulders and barrel- 
like chest, my unshaven grim face, all the 
splendid youth of me erect after those ter- 
rible days, and proposing still to go on. It 
was magnificent. I knew I was a hero. I 
think now though that it was the whisky. 

Eventually two firemen and three able 
seamen volunteered, young men all of them. 


When there is something in the wind, we 
like to be on the bridge—or near it. We 
know when the night is not over.” 

He sat down again in his leather easy- 
chair. 

“‘T just heard the Oriental Line Madagas- 
ear. I can hear her now.” 

“Her bellow?’’ asked Hal. 

‘‘No, her propeller,” the old gentleman 
replied. ‘“‘She has those Diesel engines. 
There’s a curious throb in it.” 

“T can hear,” said Anne. 

“You have the Beale ears,” 
“‘She’s going to the islands.” 

‘“‘T can hear absolutely nothing,” asserted 
Hal. ‘‘Nothing but the drip-drip of the 
fog.” 

“T think you ought to go to bed, uncle,” 
said Anne. ‘‘If the doctor says vf 

“*A thousand curses upon that estimable 
man,”’ replied the admiral, smoothing his 
wispy white hair. “‘ He forgets that I have 
had a life of activity. He thinks I wish to 
die under a counterpane. Where I should 
have died—my last best chance in activ- 
ity—was at Peking in the Boxer trouble. 
There a stray bullet—turned out to be Ger- 
man make—broke one of my brittle old ribs. 
I can feel it yet when the fog is at its thick- 
est. There’s only one tragedy in my life, 
Anne—I probably won’t die with my collar 
on. AsI said, Mr. Dunstan— Hal, I’m glad 
to see you aboard.” 

He made another trip to the cupboard 
with his sentient fingers. 

“Your health!” 

soYiours, sini: 

“At least,’”’ said the admiral, wiping his 
lips, “I will end beside the sea.’’ 

““You love the sea!”’ 

‘‘She is my old, old love,”’ said the retired 
officer. “‘I never had but two.” 


Orison said. 


THE SATURDAY 


They wanted a chance to sleep first, they 
said, but I told them they’d have a long 
time to sleep once they were in the boat. 
And so at the last we pushed off, the small 
boat sail flapping in the listless wind, four 
men laying back wearily on the oars and the 
fifth manipulating a boat hook. We pushed 
off and started out of the harbor away from 
the stranded old Peruvian Chief, 

And I remember standing in the stern 
and swaying a bit and watching the scene 
I was leaving, Duncan and the rest waving 
good-by, the sand and the green of the 
jungle behind them. There were great big 
tears running down my grimy face. I was 
overwhelmed with the glory and the trag- 
edy of it all. I was going out from safety 
into the wide unknown because of an 
idea—because of an order given me by a 
man who was undoubtedly already dead. 
Oh, I sobbed for myself. I was certain that 
a halo of glory was wrapped around me. 
I looked at the men who were venturing 
with me and I thought we would soon all 
be dead too. And I sobbed again. Whisky 
and coffee, lack of sleep and overwrought 
nerves You know how it is. 

But there was one vision I had—one 
thing I saw clearly before the old Peruvian 
Chief sank out of sight. It was very queer, 
and I have often thought it might be classed 
with all the other wild thoughts and mi- 
rages I had in those short moments. And 
yet I don’t know. It was a true vision— 
a clear, shining thing undimmed by my 
self-pitying tears and unclouded by the 
whisky haze that was over my brain. I 
thought I saw myself standing on the poop 
of the Peruvian Chief. And I was waving 
to the boat—waving good-by—and my 
face was smooth and unlined and tanned, 
and my hair was wavy and brown, and my 
eyes were things that laughed hugely at 
me. 

I thought that I was speaking, and I 
could hear the words tolling as you some- 
times hear a bell toll far away and are not 
sure you hear it at all. 

““Good-by! I’m your youth. Good-by! 
You'll never see me again.”’ 


WHALE 
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The pebbles were rushing back down the 
inclined beach, beyond the fog. 

The admiral picked up from the table 
where the oil lamp burned, a medal reposing 


_in a blue plush case. 


“The emperor gave me that,” he said. 
“Tt really was a memorable evening. I’ve 
spoken of it to you, Anne. There was the 
Baroness Ortashey. Bless me, she was beau- 
tiful. I will never forget her. A woman 
matured, and yet the figure of a girl. And 
she could lift all conversation onto a mem- 
orable plane—something everlasting in the 
way of fineness—an indelible thing. Un- 
happily married, I’ve no doubt, but some- 
how there was no sex in our talk. It tran- 
scended sex. I can hear her voicenow. She 
knew we had just come into port dlong with 
the other assembled ships of the foreign 
fleets and she asked about Morocco—the 
affair of Morocco.” 

He paused; he raised his lean body in the 
leather chair, holding onto the arms as if 
listening. There came the sound of the 
ocean. Somewhere beyond the fog a sea 
bird mewed like a cat. The old man sank 
back with a sigh. 

“One meets unforgettable personalities,” 
he went on, “‘somehow less and less-as life 
goes forward. Perhaps it is old age—the 
fog of old age—the blindness of old age. 
One sees the world as it is, at twenty-one. 
Then the fog—the confusing fog drifts in.” 

“T wish you would tell me why you are 
listening all the time,’’ said Hal Dunstan. 

“Twish youwouldnotinterrupt,’’ snapped 
the old man. 

Anne put her cheek close to Hal’s and he 
slipped his arm about her lean shoulders. 

“One thing for instance! Youth has 
principles. It ought to have. It can have. 
It sticks to its standards. It has standards. 
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That was it, that was all of it. I saw that 
vision and I heard those words, and I had 
an immense feeling inside me that both 
were true. There it was, all the youth of 
me, the last of the glory and the fire of me, 
waving good-by from the poop of the old 
Peruvian Chief. 

I believe I collapsed, blubbering in self- 
pity again, and the men looked at me 
strangely and debated among themselves. 
I was very mad. Undoubtedly it would be 
wiser to return to the ship. But I roused 
myself before they had made up their 
minds. I grasped the tiller and shouted at 
them and they pulled at the oars. And at 
last we were beyond the headlands, and the 
full breeze was filling the sail. Away we 
went, lumbering over the blue swells, and 
the men drew in their oars and nodded in 
the scanty shadow of the sail. I was steer- 
ing, perhaps by instinct, in a dream, and 
after a while appeared to sleep too. 

There is little more. The wind did not 
fail us. We suffered from sunburn and from 
the monotony. We had delusions and bab- 
bled strangely to each other. I remember 
the men cursing me at times and demand- 
ing that I turn in for the Australian coast, 
which at times loomed hazily to starboard. 
And I remember cursing them back and 
threatening them with the tiller head. I 
couldn’t do it again—couldn’t live through 
such a time. But, because I was pouring 
out the last vials of my youth, I was able 
to be still upright at the tiller when we 
were picked up by an Australian gunboat 
that was making surveys and taking sound- 
ings in the Gulf of Carpentaria. The rest 
of my men were huddled on the bottom 
boards, exhausted and half mad, because 
our water had given out the previous day. 

The gunboat solved all things. Off we 
went, at sixteen knots or more, while I 
slept uneasily because of frightful worried 
dreams. When I grew conscious again it 
was because men were shouting and there 
was a noise of ropes and tackle creaking 
and canvas slatting in the wind. I looked 
out through the port of the stateroom 
they’d given me and saw the battered old 
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It has beliefs. There is no qualification. 
Little compromise. At its best it dies for 
its beliefs. Asa Malay on Mindanao would— 
a good, clean, Mohammedan Malay! I was 
over forty when I went into a duel with a 
Mindanaon prince—a fellow who wore a 
gown and turban and a gold ring as thick 
as a piece of lead pipe on his finger. We 
were conducting an expedition and I strayed 
away. I spent the night—for I was lost— 
inan abandoned hut and this fanaticstabbed 
me there at daybreak. With three of my 
bullets in his trunk he still came on. He 
had belief! That fellow had it! A gorgeous 
little scrap at the end. I have a knife scar 
now clean across my chest.’’ 

He sighed. 

“ Activity!”” he said wistfully. ‘‘The 
world! The great, roving, adventurous, 
lovely world! And here is the doctor talk- 
ing about taking care of my old heart. As if 
it were worth a penny. Give me one more 
fling at life and I’ll trade the old organ in 
and give my sea chest to boot!” 

He moved his slippered feet on the tiger 
rug. 

“Where did you get that skin, sir?’’ asked 
Hal. ‘It’s a lovely color. Siberian?” 

“No, Tibetan,” the other said. “‘ Rather 
fun—that tiger.” 

“Tell us.” 

“Fun because of the geological forma- 
tion,” the admiral went on. He paused. 

He sat up again, listening. 

“Tt’s just the drip of the fog, sir,” Hal 
assured him. 

The old man with closed eyelids nodded. 

“Oh, yes—the tiger skin. I had leave in 
Hong-Kong. Three of us went off into queer 
places and finally up into the interior. 
There is a district where the whole ground 
is tunneled with small caves. Dry caves, 
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THE SATURDAY 


The old man laughed. 

“Dear little Anne,” he said. ‘‘ You love 
Hal. You must not lose him. And you 
won’t, dear. Take my word for it—you will 
not.” 

“But I can’t let you undertake this,” pro- 
tested Dunstan. ‘We are wasting energy 
quarreling. Where is the revolver, sir? I 
insist!” 

“Get outofmyway,”’’ the old mangrowled. 
“You are a mere puppy. That’s not*your 
fault. Get out of my way.’”’ He was feeling 
his way along the wall toward the closet— 
that closet which Anne had seen was filled 
with old files and curious knickknacks and 
albums of botanical specimens. 

“You must stop him, Hal. Uncle Beale! 
Please! Please!” 

The younger man answered his wife’s 
command, he interposed his taller, heavier 
body in front of that of the lean, emaciated 
living relic of an old romantic and adven- 
turous and chivalrous past. 

“‘T can’t allow you, sir,’”’ Hal said firmly. 

“All right,” replied the other after a mo- 
ment. “If I only had my eyes! Then be 
quick. The revolver is in the closet on the 
second shelf ina leather holster. It is loaded. 
If I only were young again—young and 
strong!’’ His voice quavered. 

Dunstan flung open the closet door. They 
could hear his nervous fingers feeling along 
the shelves. Cautiously the admiral, stand- 
ing just behind him, closed the door. Anne 
gave forth a little cry as she heard the key 
turn in the closet lock. 

“There, there,’ said the old man. “ Don’t 
you mind. He’s safe there for a time. It’s 
just where anyone who won’t obey orders 
is put. That closet is my ship’s brig. Lis- 
ten to his protests. Don’t cry, dear. This 
may be the best night I’ll ever have again.” 

“But the revolver?” 

The old man held forth one hand. The 
gun was already in it—a heavy black and 
ugly thing. 

“‘Old friend,” said he, tersely. 

Suddenly he seized Anne’s wrist. 

“Listen !’’ he whispered hoarsely. “ Your 
friend Mr. Fell has been clambering around 
on the rocks. Did you hear?” 

Anne could hear nothing but the swash of 
the sea, the cry of the birds, the settling of 
the embers in the fire. 

“Let me out, Anne,” came Hal’s voice. 

“Keep still, you young fool,” the admiral 
growled at the panels. ‘I’ve been bothered 
enough by you. You’re a damnable nui- 
sance.”’ 

He took Anne’s soft wrist again in his 
dry, cold, parchment-skinned hand. He 
whispered as if some golden opportunity 
had been conferred upon him. 

“He’s going to stalk us, Anne dear. It’s 
like the old days. The old days! The good 
old days! It’s life again! And two can play 
at the game.” 

He pulled her head down toward his lips. 

“Tf I don’t come back, here’s the key to 
the closet. You’ve got the Beale ears, dear. 
If you hear anyone coming who whistles, it 
will be me; if not, let Hal out and both of 
you run into the fog. That will be your one 
chance. The friendly shielding fog. Bury 
yourself in it, both of you, if you can. You 
hear? You promise? If you let Hal out 
now it might mean disaster. He’d be sure 
to do the wrong thing, my dear.” 

She nodded; she could not make her dry 
lips move. She felt the old man’s light kiss 
upon her cheek. 
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“Steady,” said he softly. 

He felt his way along the wall toward the 
door into the dining room. Once the fire- 
light fell upon his old legs. She could see 
that he was kicking his carpet slippers off. 
Uncle Beale was going hunting. 

He disappeared into the shadows noise- 
lessly. She could not have told the moment 
when he slid silently out the back door into 
the little garden, if it had not been for a 
faint breath of cold air which stirred the 
embers, brightened them and then made 
itself known to her silk-clad ankles. 

The clock in the hall suddenly asserted 
its slow deliberative tick-tock, tick-tock. 
A bluebottle fly stirred for some unknown 
reason, swung about the room with an ob- 
streperous buzzing. 

But outside the night was noncommit- 
tal. She cautiously moved the window 
curtain. The damp panes showed nothing 
but fine drops of water and the swaying 
curtain of the fog. She could hear her own 
heart, because everything else was so non- 
committal and so still. 

She put the key softly in the closet lock. 

“Damn it all, admiral, let me out,’’ said 
Hal’s hoarse voice. 

“It’s me—Anne.” 

“Let me out.” 

“T can’t, dear. We’re under orders.” 

“Tt’s mad! What’s being done?”’ 

“Keep quiet!” 

Suddenly the gulls and terns out beyond 
the wall of gray fog began again their 
clamor—their mewing and crying, their 
complaints and sea-bird squeals. They set- 
tled down again. The night was still. 

When theshots came they were muffled— 
muffled by the fog. They were long-voweled 
sounds with a hollow note, not the sharp 
crack or crash as usual. 

Bung! 

A pause. 

Bung! Bung! 

Anne with tense, clenched fingers stood 
listening for more. She could hear the 
sound of the sea on the pebbly beach, the 
cries of the sea birds, the soft moan of 
the salt wind which swayed the damp mists. 
Her ears were strained until she felt a dizzi- 
ness coming over her. 

She could wait no more. She unlocked 
the closet door and threw herself into Hal’s 
arms. 

“You heard?” she breathed. 

“T heard,” he said, “the shots.” 

“‘He-said we must run out into the fog. 
Those were his last words, Hal. He said 
the fog was our friend—that it would 
hide us.” 

“T know, dear. My ear was pressed to 
the panels. We must listen.” 

He put his arm about her. 

““Steady,”’ he whispered. 

“T thought I heard a step,” she said. 

As they waited, listening, there came 
through the fog the faint notes of an old 
song—the whistling cheer from the old ad- 
miral’s lips. The blind man was returning 
from his hunting. 

Anne squeezed her husband’s arm until 
he gave a protest of pain. Both of them, 
awed and trembling, listened as the outer 
door was swung open and the cold wind 
swirled around their feet, bringing in the 
salty aroma of the mists. 

The old man came across the room feel- 
ing his way by chairs and tables. He puta 
new log on the fire. In the dim light he put 
his feet into the carpet slippers. 
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“A wild beast!” he said. ‘‘There was no 
other way.” 

He struck a match. The oil lamp pushed 
its radiance out in an enlarging circle. It 
showed the admiral putting the ugly black 
navy revolver into its leather holster. He 
dropped it back into the drawer of the ma- 
hogany secretary. 

The new log caught and jumped into 
bright flames. Toward the crackling the 
old man’s lean but delicate hands went feel- 
ing about for the arms of the leather easy- 
chair. He lowered himself into it with a 
deep, contented sigh. 

“ Active life was not over after all,’ he 
said, with a triumphant note ‘in his voice, 
and he licked his dry lips. His lowered eye- 
lids fluttered as he smiled; they were trans- 
parent, faintly blue. 

“What happened?” asked Hal, brokenly. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said the old gentleman. 
“T almost forget, Anne dear. Tomorrow we 
have work for Manuel and José, and I sup- 
pose I must ask you to copy that passage 
from my journal about Mr. Fell, for he 
threatened to kill me if it took him a life- 
time. I’m glad on the whole he committed 
himself to that. It makes everything easier, 
I am sure.” 

“What happened?” repeated Dunstan, 
still pale. 

The blind man made a gesture of dis- 
approval. 

“Let us not make matters more difficult 
for her—for Anne,’’ he said reprovingly. 

“But, Uncle Beale, how did you? You 
could see nothing!” 

“‘T could hear,” the old man answered. 
“T waited until there were about thirty 
paces between us. I fired just below the 
little noise of his breath where it passed 
down the back of his throat.” 

He opened the cupboard and poured from 
the decanter two more spare drinks. 

“To you, sir,” he said, lifting his glass to 
Hal. ‘As I have said, I’m glad to see you 
aboard.” 

He smacked his lips. 

“‘Tiet’s see, where was I?’ he went on, 
sitting down. ‘Oh, yes. It was about the 
typhoon of ’84 in the China Sea. When I 
asked the bos’n what he thought were our 
chances of getting back to our ship in the 
tender, he had just flung himself over the 
side until I thought he was a madman. And 
then he hauled her out—a half-drowned 
Chinese girl not over twelve—a beautiful 
creature—hauled out of the foam just as if 
she were a mermaid. She became the nurse 
for the only baby my wife ever had. Yes, 
until the little son died in the Shanghai pes- 
tilence. What days they were. The water, 
after the typhoon, was like milk in the sun- 
light. Usually it was all emerald and beryl 
jewelry—so clear—so unaccountably clear, 
just behind those bright yellow islands with 
their bits of green and their coral beaches! 
So clear. So thick—like milk—like cream, 
where the water sometimes would lash up 
into great rollers pounding on the coral 
sand. But’ in the calm, so clear that one 
could look down—down—down into the 
depths. The sea! The sea!” 

His voice dropped to a whisper. 

“To go! To go! Over the edge of the 
world! The sea!” 

As if to answer him, the sea began to 
pound upon the beach in the stir of the 
freshening breeze. 

Hal got up and looked out. 

“Look!” said he. “‘The fog! The fog has 
blown away. There is the sky. There is the 

moon!” 

The old man had turned his sightless, lid- 
covered eyes toward the ceiling. He did 
not move. His hands were still resting on 
the arms of the chair. The pale blue of his 
eyelids had widened, had covered his whole 
face. 

“Hal!” Anne called. 

Her husband followed with his eyes her 
pointing finger. For a long time he did not 
speak. He was looking upon what remained 
of one who, somehow he knew, was fash- 
ioned out of nobler yesterdays. 

“How did you know?” he asked. 

“My ears,” she said. “I could no longer 
hear him breathe.” 
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PLUPY EXTENDS A SAVING HAND TO A FRIEND 


i asted him if he lost his hold and he sed 
he run his hed into the stub of a broken 
branch and stunted himself and if it hadent 
been for me he wood have been killed. he 
sed he woodent forget it as long as he lived. 
he sed there wasent menny fellers whitch 
was as scared of climing high in trees as 
i was whitch wood have clim up to his rescu 
and saved his life like i did. i dident tell 
Luke that he was only up about 10 or 12 
feet when he got stuck in the branches of 
the hemlock so ised what did you xpect me 
to do shake you out of the tree like a ripe 
apple. then Luke he laffed for the first time. 

you see he was so dizzy and it took us so 
long to get down that he thougt he was up 
about a hundred feet. well we went home 
to his house and i carried the bag of nuts. 
we had to stop and rest onct in a while and 
when we got to little river i took of the 
bandige and washed it out and Luke stuck 
his head in the cold water and felt better 
and then i rapped his hed up in the hanker- 
chif. 

when we got to his house Lukes mother 
come out and 6 or 7 of his sisters. i dont 
know how menny Sites he has but there 
was 5 or 6 little girls there all criing when 
they saw the blood on his hed. only they 
was all pretty and Luke is homely xcept 
when he laffs. well Lukes mother she made 
him lay down on the sofa and tell them all 
about it. first she xamined the buntch on 
his hed and sed i was a prety good doctor 
but she got a bottle and put sumthing on to 
take the poison out if they was enny in it. 
Luke hollered like time at first and then 
laffed when it dident smart so bad. then 
she put on a new cloth and then she told 
Luke to tell her about it and he started to 
tell her when in come Peliky Tiltons mother 
and Ed Tilton whitch plays bass horn in 
the band and Gimmy Fitzgeralds mother 
whitch is sum relation and begun to ask if 
Luke was dead and if that auful depraived 
Shute boy done it and they gnew sumthing 
wood happen if he ever come into the na- 
borhood and they kep yappin and yappin 
until Luke sed darn it all i aint dead yet 
but i wood have been if it hadent been for 
that terible bad Shute boy: and if you will 
shet up i will tell you about it. so they shet 
up or nerely up for while he was telling 
them about it they wood gulp and say 
goodness gracius and my hevenly father 
and do tell. 

well Luke he sed he was way up in the 
top of the nut tree and swang himself 
round the trunk to grab a lim and he hit 
his hed rite agenst a stub of a broken lim 
that he dident see and it stunted him and 
he lost his holt and fell and the nex thing 
he gnew he was way up in a hemlock tree 
and i was holding him with one arm and 
hanging on with the other to the tree with 
my leg round a lim and after a while i got 
him down. how i done it he dident know. 
but he jest remembered triing to hang on 
and getting weeker and weeker and weeker 
from pane and loss of blood and that i had 
clim up jest in time and saved his life at 
the risk of my own. 

then Lukes mother begun to cry and sed 
God wood bless me and she kissed me and 
Peliky Tiltons mother sed she was sorry for 
what she had sed a minit before and that 
she had always told peeple i wasent haff as 
bad as i looked and Gimmy Fitzgeralds 
mother sed it mite be the turning point of 
my life and i mite make a good man yet 
and Ed Tilton whitch plays the bass horn 
in the band hé begun to ery two and sed he 
wood be dammed if enny time i wanted 
to come into the band room i coodent and 
Perry and Warren Tilton whitch had come 
in sed so two. only they dident use the 
same langage. Ed is perfane sum times but 
he has a verry kind hart. 

well of coarse i felt dredful cheep and 
told them i hadent done ennything but 
help Luke down out of the tree and he 
wasent up but about ten feet but they 
woodent beleeve me and Luke woodent 
eether. but i dident dass to tell them that 
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i gnocked Luke cleen out of that nut tree 
with the club i plugged just like gnocking 
a squerril out of a tree with a sling shot and 
that i was prety neerly a murderer, becaus 
i have came two neer stait prizon to try it 
again. soi told Luke i wood come and see 
him again and i got away as soon as i cood 
and left the nuts haff of whitch was mine. 
gosh it was a narow escaip. 

Thursday, Oct. 23, 186— brite and fair. 
i coodent sleep for the longest time last 
nite thinking about how neer i had came to 
being a murderer. onct i asted my father 
what was the diference between being a 
murderer and being a manslauterer and he 
sed a murderer was a man whitch killed 
another but if he killed him and cut him 
up into chops and stakes and fancy rosts 
and tripe he wood be a manslauterer. and 
i got thinking of it last nite and dident 
sleep very well. Luke is all rite today but 
is prety lame and stif. 

Oct. 24, 186— Friday. warm again. a 
good menny asted me about saving Lukes 
life. i told them it wasent ennything. old 
Francis maid a speech about it in school 
and let the boys give 3 cheers and a tiger. 
i felt auful cheep and i bet my face was red. 
and when old Francis wanted me to tell 
about it i coodent say a wird xcept that 
i dident do ennything. then he sed a reel 
hero is always modest. gosh i wished i had 
never seen Luke Manix. what wood they 
think if they gnew the truth and saw me 
being marched off hancuffed to old Mizery 
Durgin. 

Oct. 25, 186— Saturday. Luke Manix 
gave me his taim hork today. i dident 
want to take it but he maid such a fuss that 
at last i did. the hork clawd me once and 
bit me twice when i fed him. but when he 
knows me we are going to be frends. yes- 
terday i read the newsletter throug to see 
if there was ennything about me and Luke 
but dident find ennything. i was glad of it 
but once when Scotty Brigham clim up a 
telligraf pole and rescude a kitten whitch 
had clim up and dident dass clime down 
there was a long peace about him in the 
paper. 

Oct. 26, 186— Sunday. what do you 
think. while we was at chirch old man Lang 
whitch has a green hous on the other side 
of the street from us killed my hork today. 
it got out and flew into his feeld in the long 
grass. it was so taim that it let him pick it 
up and Plug Atherton told him it was my 
taim hork but he sed i hadent enny bisiness 
to have a bird of pray for a pett and killed 
it. when i got home Plug told me about it 
and i felt bad enuf to ery. father was mad 
and was going over to tell old man Lang 
what he thougt of him but mother sed now 
George pleeze dont have any truble with 
our nabors and father he sed all rite Joey, 
he calls mother Joey you know, i wont but 
i wood like to. 

Oct. 27, 186— Monday. I told Luke 
about old man Lang killing my hork and he 
sed we must get even with him. so after 
school today me and Luke and Bug Chad- 
wick got sum hard apples, little ones, and 
sum bully limber switches to sling them 
with and went down throug Judg Sticknys 
yard where we cood see old man Langs 
green hous. I fired the first apple but it 
went two high. then Luke fired and his 
apple went rite throug a side window and 
then Bug put one smash throug another 
side window. jest then old man Langs hed 
come out of a side window of his hous and 
he holered what are you doing you young 
helions. i can see evryone of you. well 
he coodent see us for he was looking over 


toards my hous and he coodent have saw 
us if he had been looking our way becaus 
we was behind a solid board fense. so 
i fired another that went whissing by his 
hed and hit the side of the hous and smashed 
and Luke and Bug broak 2 moar windows. 
well i wish you had saw him. he came out 
swaring like a cat out of a hot oven and 
walked stif legged over toards my hous 
and we fellers went back of Bugs barn and 
helped Pozzy and Whack saw wood until 
super time. 

when i got home he was there wating for 
me with father. father sed where have you 
been and i sed down to the Chadwick boys 
hous. what have you been doing. i sed 
helping them saw wood, and father he sed 
when did you go there and i sed i come 
from school with the Chadwick boys and 
stoped at there house and father sed there 
Mr. Lang he caodent have done it becaus 
the boys mother says he has not been home 
sence he went to school. are you satisfide. 

well old man Lang sed the rocks come 
rite from this direction and i know he done 
it. why dont you ask him like a man if he 
broak my windows and not beet round the 
bush and father he sed i will ask him and 
he sed did you break his windows today or 
any other day and i sed no father i dident 
and old man Lang yelled out do you know 
who done it and father sed to me you 
needent anser that question and old man 
Lang sed are you triing to stiffle inquiry 
and compound fellony and father sed fel- 
lony be dammed if he did know who did it 
and told you i wood lick him for being a 
sneek quicker and harder than i wood if he 
broak your windows and i sed father 
i woodent tell him if i gnew. 

then old man Lang sed if you are that 
kind of a mani am sorry you came into the 
naborhood and father he sed if you are a 
good speciment of the naborsiam sorry too. 
then old man Lang sed then i understand 
you ade and abett this boy in doing crimi- 
nal acks and father he sed nuthing of the 
kind. i dont back him up in ennything of 
the kind but he dident do it and if you treet 
other boys like you treeted him when you 
killed his pett hork you mustent be sir- 
prised if they get even. If you want the 
boys to treet you well you must treet them 
rite. then old man Lang sed so you admit 
that becaus i killed his old hen hork he 
broak my windows and damiged my prop- 
erty and maid a brawl and tumult in a 
peeceful naborhood, and father he begun to 
laff and sed you infernal old idjit the boy 
dident do it and coodent have did it if what 
you say is true, but after you killed his 
pet hork i woodent blaim him mutch if he 
broak your windows and your neck two. 
then old man Lang sed i shall apply to the 
orthorities to have this matter looked into 
and he waulked off stiflegged. and then 
father sed well less get supper. i am hungry 
enuf to eet a raw turnip but i kep my tem- 
per with that old jackass better than 
i thougt. did you ever see such a cussid 
fool. so we went in to supper. 

Oct. 28, 186— Tuesday. Luke Manix 
brougt over his red squirril to give me to- 
day. i woodent take it and told Luke i was 
afrade it wood bite me like Gimmy Fitz- 
geralds chipmunk did only wirse. i wish he 
would forget about me saving his life. 

Wensday, Oct. 29, 186— Got a licking 
in school today and my sister Georgie had 
to stand in the corner. we was reading 


about the massacre of the Hugenots and 
old Francis xplained that massacre was the 
murder of a grate menny people. then he 
asted us if we gnew the diference between 


murder and manslaugter 
wood whitch knows evry: 
murder was the killing of 
girl but manslauter was the 
man. and old Francis sed 
i razed my hand and he ge 
know and I sed yes sir and 
first time i gess and what is 
i sed murder is the killing 
woman or child but when the x 
has killed them cuts them up 
and chops and fancy rosts ar 
manslauter jest as father to 
well when i sed that old 
me and sed what do you meai 
about so serius a subjeck as d 
foar i cood anser him whitch t 
i was so scart he lammed 
when he got throug he asted 
iment by such conduck and i 
father told me that and then 
for lying to him. so i got 2 li 
wasent to blaim. but Geor, 
been balling all the time i was 
gumped up and sed my father 
so Mister Francis and my 
lie and dident disirve to be 
he maid her stand in the corn 
of the forenoon. well that 
bad becaus i gnew mother wo 
had been balling and whil 
enny sneek she wood have t 
matter was. ’ 
so when i got home at nite) 
all about it and she and a 
Keene and Cele was all mad h 
licked and Georgie got stood in 
Keene and Cele are in the se! 
they had been in old Francis ‘Ss 
wood have had sumthing to say 
ably wood have joined Georgie 
ner. i beleeve Keene wood have 
the window and thummed her n 

well when father came home g 
supper mother and aunt Sarak 
about it and he was so mad that. 
up and sed he wood go over to ¢ 
house on Middle street and see 
was going to slam me round 
Georgie of lying without a good 
grabed his hat but mother se 
George is father you know, you : 
to blaim. Mister Francis ise 
mutch to blaim as you are and : 
she sed so two. 

then father looked prety chee; 
he begun to laff and sed well i 
augt to have been the one to get 
but by godfrey old Francis ha 
have gnew the boy dident mai 
story. it must be that he hasent 
of humor. well i sware sed fathe 

then aunt Sarah she chiped in 
coarse his teecher naturaly thor 
lying and when Georgie sed you 
that story he dident beleeve her 
tified her most to deth. but iar 
he did not whip her. 

then father sed by thunder 
whiped her i wood have had his 
he called Georgie in and give her 
and give me a quarter and the 
over on Middle street to tell old J 
and Georgie dident lie. befoa’ 
mother maid him promise not t 
and lose his temper and he sed h 
unless old Francis desided to lick 
i wish he wood. i bet we wood ha 
tion for a month. by time woode 
grate. 

Oct. 30, 186— Thursday. thi 
father sed that when he got 0 
Francis hous he wasent at home| 
got back he rote him a letter telli 
about it and taking all the blaim. 
coodent help telling him that i 
taik a little more panes to inqu 
matter of this kind befoar per 
extremitis it mite be better for all 
today old Francis dident say 
about it so i gess he hadent got 


Editor’s Note—This is the second « of 
of sketches by Judge Shute. The nex 
in an early issue. 
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And never having known poverty, Packard 
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and was content. If his regard for her had 
not been of the highest, he would never have 
discussed important matters with her; if his 
trust in her had not been implicit, he would 
never have confidedin her. Each confidence 
was a declaration of love; each request for 
advice a compliment higher and more flat- 
tering than poetic words describing her eyes 
or her hair. 

She could sympathize with his plans; 
could comprehend them, though it was 
difficult for him to put them into words; 
and, more than that, she could comprehend 
his purposes in planning. True, he was 
building up wealth for himself, but that was 
not his principal aim. He must make money 
for himself; any scheme, no matter how 
altruistic, must include money-making for 
Adam. But she understood that he worked 
and thought for his neighbors. She knew 
that he loved his neighbors in his queer, 
silent way, and that what he did was for 
them and because of his love. He wanted 
them to be comfortable in their finances 
and happy in their lives. No yoke of oxen 
would have drawn the admission from him, 
but Damaris knew; and she would stand 
by his side, supporting him, aiding him 
with her last breath. 

So Adam persisted and Eli worked under- 
ground and overground. He talked, criti- 
cized, prophesied disaster. Unease began 
to manifest itself. Groups whispered. The 
cordiality which had been Adam’s reward 
diminished and became reserve. Their 
money was threatened, and that this boy 
had made money for them did not weigh 
in his favor. It was all well enough to make 
money for them, but what good if his wild 
schemes lost it all again and more besides? 

Eli Ware was elated. He no longer op- 
posed Adam in the finance committee ex- 
cept perfunctorily, to get himself on record. 
His position was that of one who steps 
aside to let another ride to a fall. As for 
Adam, he might have been deaf and blind. 
His road was mapped and he traveled it. 
From that travel he knew no harm could 
come to his town or to his depositors; and, 
to tell the truth, he rather welcomed the 
battle which seemed to be forward. To 
meet opposition and by the use of his 
brains to abolish it would be a delight. It 
was a thing he could enjoy as a lover of 
music might enjoy asymphony. It was his 
art. He enjoyed it for art’s sake. 

So the town seethed and became appre- 
hensive. As yet it was only talk, but some 
slight event might translate it into action. 
It remained for Pete Supperchi, an Italian 
laborer, to set his hand to the lever. 

Pete did a day’s work for Cash Churchill, 
and Cash paid him by check—a check for 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. Pete 
presented the check at the bank to be told 
that Cash’s account was depleted, over- 
drawn in fact, and that the check could not 
be paid. Pete rushed out. Among his 
countrymen he spread the news first. 

“The banka no pay. He say not have da 
mon’. No mon’ in da banka.” 

It was enough. The Italian laborers in 
the mills were a saving, law-abiding lot, 
who laid by for a rainy day or for a day of 
sunshine to be spent in their declining years 
in some little olive grove near Naples. 
Their savings were in the bank, such part 
as had not been sent home to be hidden by 
the wife in a hole in the back yard. . . . No 
mon’ in da banka! That meant but one 
thing—their money was gone. It was a 
thing they were not unaccustomed to. 
Other Italians had been robbed by banks. 

They threw down their tools, un- 
earthed their bank books and descended 
upon the bank. By eleven o’clock there was 
a well-developed run. 

Two hundred Neapolitans clamored and 
crowded and sobbed and _ threatened. 

_Panic is the most contagious of diseases. 
In half an hour a hundred Americans had 
joined them. The street was blocked, 
trouble was in the air, and the force of the 
bank was in a state of gray terror. 
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Adam Kidder, returning from the farm- 
ing district, alighted in the midst of it. If 
the American portion of the mob had been 
other than New England, he would have 
been mobbed. Had the Italians dreamed 
he was the man to blame for the bank’s 
failure, a knife would have explored his ribs. 

He stood for an instant regarding the 
scene; then he leaped from his buggy and 
fought his way into the bank and behind 
the grille. 

““What’s this? What brought it on?’”’ he 
demanded; but as he asked he knew what 
it was. It was Eli Ware, his enmity and his 
talk. “How much money have we?” he 
asked of the cashier. 

“Fifty-three thousand this morning. 
What’ll we do? What’ll we do? We better 
close the doors and send for the sheriff.” 

“Shut up!’? Adam snapped. He glanced 
into the teller’s cage, saw the man paying 
out from a package of twenty-dollar bills. 

To cover what he wished to say, he 
stepped into the cage and smiled out at the 
swarthy, angry, fear-stricken Italians. 

“Well, boys, what’s wrong? Want your 
money, eh? Don’t crowd and you'll get it— 
every cent of it.”” Then to the teller: “‘Go 
to the vault. Get every cent we’ve got and 
pile it in sight. Big bills on top. And then, 
you numskull, pay out slowly. Be slow; 
count every withdrawal twice—and pay in 
dollar bills. It takes ten times as long to 
count out a hundred dollar bills as it does 
ten ten-dollar bills.” 

He disposed his forces, gave them their 
orders and made his way out of the back 
door to the department store which he had 
established across the street. There he 
robbed the tills and the safe. Every penny 
he could lay his hands upon he seized and 
ran again to the bank. At the receiving 
teller’s window he stopped. 

“Hey, John,” he called, “stop paying 
out a minute. I want to put some in. 
Here’s two thousand-odd dollars I want to 
deposit.” 

The Italians blinked, but were not at all 
dissuaded from their purpose. Adam dis- 
appeared again to cross the street to the 
store of Lloyd and Floyd Streeter, who 
greeted him pale and terrified. 

“Be still!’’ he said as they commenced 
to talk. ‘‘How much money have you? I 
want all of it, every penny.’’ 

“We aim to keep what we got,” said 
Floyd shakily. 

“Aim somewhere else then,’’ said Adam, 
‘‘and give me the cash. We’ve got to keep 
paying.. We’ve got to keep those doors 
open and pay and pay and pay. We need 
every cent.” 

“The bank’s busted,” wailed Lloyd, 
“‘and you done it.” 

“The bank’s as solid as the mountain 
there, and you know it. But we need time. 
Get that money—or those Italians ’ll hang 
you to a tree.” 

He got the money. More he wrenched 
from Pliny Butterfield. It all helped. But 
while he had been gathering it in, almost as 
much as the amount of the deposits had 
been paid out. Eli Ware he had seen, but 
Eli, while fear lay upon him heavily, would 
give up no penny. 

“You fetched it on,” said Eli, “‘now git 
out of it. I don’t lose another penny by 
you.” 

Adam stood silent a moment. 

“So I brought it on?’ he asked. ‘‘No. 
If the bank goes down, if we have to shut 
our doors, you can have the satisfaction of 
knowing you did it. You’ve gabbled. For 
months you’ve been at it. Knowing what 
you said was lies, you’ve destroyed the con- 
fidence of the people in their bank. It’s as 
criminal a thing as if you’d robbed the 
vault. You’re to blame, Eli Ware, and time 
will show it. When that time comes, and 
the people understand—you had better 
make yourself hard to find.” 

With that he went out of Eli’s office and 
drove headlong to Eli’s house. Damaris, 
white-faced, received him. 


““Oh, Adam!”’ she exclaimed. He brushed 
her alarm aside. 

“Can I rely on you?” he asked. 

“You know if you can,” she said. 

“T’ve got to stay and see this through. 
The time’s here'to show I was right.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Drive! Have you got the strength for 
it? There’s nobody else I can send, nobody 
I can trust.” 

“Drive where?”’ 

“Boston—and be back by daylight.” 

Ten hours of driving, and half of it in the 
darkness. 

“Yes,” she said. “TI’ll get my hat.” 

““Speed!’’ he said. 

“‘T’ll touch only the high spots. What am 
I to do?” 

He told her. In two minutes she was in 
her car, in another she had disappeared 
over the hill and Adam returned to the bank 
to hold back that mob, to devise and to 
scheme that the slender supply of money 
piled upon its counter should not be ex- 
hausted and the bank have to close its 
doors. 

Time passed slowly for those driven 
men, for the teller and for Adam. The 
clock hand seemed not to move. But 
draggingly it did pass along the face of the 
clock—to noon, to one o’clock, to two 
o’clock. 

“Tt’s half-past three,’”’ said the teller— 
“closing time.’’ Adam grinned. 

“Go ahead and close. See what happens.” 

*“Aren’t you goin’ to close? We can’t 
keep on payin’.” 

“We'll keep on paying until our last dol- 
lar is gone. We'll pay all night. This bank 
doesn’t shut a door until this run is over or 
the bank is out of business. Here, 
get out of there. Go twiddle your fingers.” 

Thus Adam entered the cage and paid. 
For every man he had a word and a joke. 
Every second which could be wasted he 
threw away. Where the teller paid out 
thousands of dollars, Adam paid hun- 
dreds—and seemed to the milling mob to be 
working as fast as his predecessor. 

Now and then he would stop to call to 
them: ‘‘Why don’t you go home to supper? 
I'll be right here when you get back. Lots 
for everybody.” 

He hit upon the device of questioning 
amounts in grimy bank books and com- 
pelled reference to the bank’s ledgers. What 
could have been done in ten minutes he ex- 
tended over an hour’s time—and all the 
while he seemed to be hurrying. 

The hands of the clock moved with hor- 
rible slowness. Five o’clock! Seven o’clock! 
Nine o’clock! The pile of currency was 
diminishing; the silver and nickel and cop- 
per were drawing toward the vanishing 
point. Where he could he paid in silver, 
quarters and dimes, slow to count, slow to 
be counted by their recipient. Ten 
o’clock. . He dared not estimate how 
much money remained before him or how 
long it would be before it was exhausted. 

What then? When the last dollar was 
gone, what then? The bank would close its 
doors. Solvent, solid, it would, nevertheless, 
close, and chaos would result. He 
thought of and cursed those mortgages, 
burying as they did hundreds of thousands 
of assets for five years. To realize 
on them sooner meant a loss. 

The array of money diminished, shrank. 
Half-past ten! He set his teeth grimly and 
slowed down his movements another notch. 
Then—he reached for the last slender tier of 
bills—he heard a voice behind him, turned, 
supported himself against the wall of the 
cage. It was Damaris—Damaris, dirty, 
grimy, smudged with dust and grease. 

“Tt’s—it’s in the car,” she said. “I—I 
couldn’t carry it in.” 

He turned to the teller. “Go with Dam- 
aris. Help. her,’’ he snapped. Then pres- 
ently they returned, arms stacked with 
wrapped bundles. They piled it before 
Adam, around him, on the counter, on the 
floor. He leaped to the counter. - 
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“Crowd closer,” he said. “" 
and then go home like peop 
Look!’’ He broke open pack 
age of twenty-dollar bills 
than any individual there 
“Look that over!” he shout 
two hundred thousand he 
another five hundred thou 
twelve hours. Call money 
kicking about. There’s call 
Look at it! We can pay till 
over!” 

His tone changed. at 
here? What are you afraid ¢ 
trusted this bank for fifty ye 
trust it now? Every dollar iss 
who want their deposits may 
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row—ashamed of yourselves. 
tened to fool talk. Now liste 


that’s been heard in this toy 
Call money! You’ve gabbed 
money! Well, here’s money 
called, so you can have it if y 
Crowd closer and look!”’ 
The last man who had w 


in at the great pile of green ; 
his head, looked sheepish. 


and bank book, “take it bael 
don’t need it. Calce’late we b 
dum fools of ourselves.” 

“Cale’late you have,” s: 
““Who’s next? We want de 
withdrawers. Night’s here. 
safer in this bank than it i 
bowl. We’ll keep open now 
want to deposit what they’ 
Step up, gentlemen!” 5 

He had seized the moment ¢ 
right thing. There was a lau 
relieved laugh. 

“Don’t push, form in 
shouted. ‘‘We got room in the 
you want to put in.” 

So the bank remained op 
night, not paying but recei 
was broken. The bank had 
proved itself by ocular d 
danger was past. : 

“Now go tell folks what call 
Adam laughed at them. “Call: 
you can get it when you need it. 
a bank you folks want is not or 
every cent down a hole where it 
out for years, but one that puts 
can be got on an hour’s noti 
Safety, that’s the aim of this | 
money is insurance. Tomorro 
hundred thousand goes back t¢ 
call. Any objections?” 

None were heard. At two 
doors closed; the last depos’ 
wearily up the street. Bu 
waited—waited asleep in her cl 
and the staff cleared away, put 
currency in their appointed pl 
guished the lights. 

“T’ll lock up,” said Adam. “ 

When they were gone, he st 
down upon Damaris with such 4 
had never seen in his eyes—a 
never would see. He would nev 
display his emotions to open 
slept on, exhausted. 

He bent over her, lifted her | 
and her head fell against his she 
he carried her out to the car wh 
driven ten hours that day fo 
driven at breakneck speed th 
light and darkness, over mou 
across plains—and he noddec 
That was all, but it meant mucel 
he was satisfied with her; thats 
tried and found not wanting. 

She awoke as he lifted her it 
and sighed and looked into his fé 
inarticulate. He wanted to,spea 
in his heart—the admiration, th 
the love—but he was of a tongu 

“Much obleeged, Damaris,’”’ | 
he could manage. 
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| HE success of industrial endeavor must not be 
| measured by just monetary gain. That priceless 
| asset, good-will, which is the true measure of 
success and upon which the future depends, can 
only be acquired and perpetuated from exercising | 
the qualities of fairness, honor and integrity. 


With that thought in mind, this company desires 
to record at this season the obligation it owes both 
to those who distribute and those who use its 
product the world over. 


| With the best will in the world to serve the public, 
we who produce the Champion Spark Plug would 
be helpless without the trust and confidence, the 
energy and the effort, of these great wholesale and 
specialty houses, these thousands of dealers and their 
thousands of representatives, and the endorsement 
of the great manufacturers who use our product. 3 


| Champion sales have risen this year to the unprece- ! 
dented total of forty million spark plugs, and have | 
spread themselves over the globe until two in every 
three motorists in the world choose Champions. 


Wederive deep satisfaction from thefeeling that over 
and above the worthiness of the product and its 
acceptance by the public, there has entered into the 
achievement of this remarkable result the purely SS es 
human element of faith and friendliness on the part of =< 


ie aaa 2 at this great army of distributors and users. : 
be 4 ae ; tre : 
Cs gos : To them and to their families the Champion Spark 
s gai rma Shoe 
> Pgs 58 ae, Plug Company extends heartfelt appreciation and the 
8 z - most cordial greetings of the season. 
~~ rn ~e | CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY ie 
Toledo, Ohio, December 24, 1925 : 
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matinée one day in time to hear Miss Whit- 
ney sing After the Ball. She went back of 
thestage and introduced herself. Generous- 
hearted Miss Whitney accommodated her 
with one of her own orchestrations and a 
copy of the song. 

I learned afterwards that when Miss 
Irwin sang the song in New York it created 
a sensation. At the time I knew nothing 
of what was going on in the Hast. It was 
before the radio and wireless were ushered 
in; telegraph tolls were very steep, and ac- 
tors as a rule were poor correspondents. 

And then along came the famous Hoyt’s 
A Trip to Chinatown, playing at the Bijou 
Theater. Among those in the cast was a 
splendid barytone singer named James Al- 
drich Libby, whom I interviewed as corre- 
spondent of the New York Dramatic News. 

I told him I was a song writer in addi- 
tion to being a newspaper correspondent, 
and showed him printed copies of several 
of my publications, and then told him I had 
just written a new ballad entitled After 
the Ball. He said it was a good title, but 
he was sorry, that he never sang a published 
number, only those in manuscript form. 

“But this one is in manuscript form,” 
said I. 

My heart beat rapidly as I fished out the 
same manuscript copy of After the Ball 
that Sam Doctor had used. I did not show 
him a professional copy, which had been 
printed, because he would gather the im- 
pression that the song had been hawked 
about. He took up the manuscript and 
sang the song without a hitch. 

I still can picture him as he said, “‘ Great 
song, Harris! I will put it on Wednesday 
matinée. Make an orchestration for me in 
the key of B.” 

To be on the safe side, I told him I 
thought it would be better if he were to 
send over his orchestra leader to make a 
special arrangement at my expense, to 
which he agreed. 

The leader was Frank Palma. He came 
to my office and told me that: an orchestra 
rehearsal had been called for the following 
Wednesday. I gave him the order to make 
the partsin the key desired by Libby. When 
Palma brought the bill for arranging the or- 
chestration, which was five dollars, I con- 
fessed to him that I did not have the price. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Harris. Give me a 
cigar and I’ll call it square.” 

Bless his kind heart, I never forgot that 
favor. 

There was a young reporter, Eddie Dil- 
lon, then employed on the Daily News, who 
promised to write up the song. I had in- 
duced him to accompany me to the matinée 
at the Bijou Theater because the great 
Libby was going to sing my new song, After 
the Ball. A matinée audience filling every 
seat greeted the players. Dillon and I were 
compelled to find standing room on the 
aisle near the wall. I felt my knees trem- 
bling as the opening overture was being 
played. The curtain rose for the first act, 
which passed by smoothly. 


When Libby Sang After the Ball 


Then came the Chinatown scene, in the 
second act, when Libby walked out to the 
footlights in full evening dress. The or- 
chestra commenced playing the introduc- 
tion to the song; Libby, in his magnificent, 
clear, high barytone voice sang the first 
verse and chorus. When he finished not a 
sound was heard. I was ready to sink 
through the floor. He then went through 
the second verse and the chorus, and again 
complete silence followed. I was making 
ready to bolt, but my friend Dillon held me 
tightly by the arm. Then the third verse 
and chorus. For a full minute the audience 
remained quiet, and then it broke loose with 
applause. That matinée, after all these 
many years, stands vividly fixed in my 
memory. 

Libby’s entire supporting company, in- 
eluding Julius Witmark, Laura Burt and 
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Harry Connors, emerged from the wings 
and also applauded the singer in full view 
of the audience. He was compelled to sing 
the chorus at least six times. 

I met Julius Witmark after the show, 
and he accompanied me to my brother 
Harry’s place of business to confirm the 
news of the song’s success. He offered to 
wire his brother Isidor, in New York, to 
forward me a draft for $10,000 for the com- 
plete rights to the song. This startled my 
brother and he advised me to accept it at 
once lest Witmark change his mind, but I 
declined. I reasoned that if it was worth 
$10,000 to Witmark & Sons, it should 
certainly be worth double that amount to 
me. 

When Hoyt’s A Trip to Chinatown left 
Milwaukee to tour the East, orders for the 
song kept piling in, although the ballad was 
not yet in press, and I had just made up my 
mind to publish it. A postal card, dated 
April first, came from the Oliver Ditson 
Company, of Boston, one of the largest 
publishers of sacred and classical music in 
America, with agencies in New York and 
Chicago. It read: 

“Send 75,000 copies of After the Ball 
immediately—25,000 to Boston, 25,000 to 
New York office and 25,000 to Lyon & 
Healy, Chicago.”’ 


A Check Harry Couldn’t Cash 


This was too good to be true, I thought. 
Glancing at the date again, I decided it was 
an April-fool joke. I tore up the postal and 
threw it in the wastebasket. Ten days later 
came a wire from the same firm, reading: 

“Have you shipped the order for After 
the Ball? When and where? Answer im- 
mediately.” 

Then it dawned upon me that the post 
card was not the work of a joker, but a 
bona-fide order. 

At that time there was no concern in Mil- 
waukee capable of printing 75,000 copies 
of the song. My printers, Pollworth & 
Brother, possessed only one hand press. I 
rushed over to see one Pat Shannon, pro- 
prietor of the Riverside Show Printing 
Company, of Milwaukee, and told him my 
troubles and at the same time exhibited the 
wire I had received from the Ditson com- 
pany. When he learned that I had the 
plates of the song, but no title page, he fur- 
nished me with a letter to a firm of music 
printers in Chicago called Hack & Anderson 
and advised me to see them without delay. 
When I told Shannon I had no money to 
make this outlay he informed me that he 
had arranged in his letter that I compensate 
them from Ditson’s payment to me. 

I rushed home to my mother, who imme- 
diately advanced me the railroad fare to 
Chicago. Two hours later found me at the 
printing establishment with the plates of 
After the Ball tucked under my arm. I 
handed Shannon’s letter as well as the 
plates to the printer. The latter, a short, 
wiry Scotchman, after glancing over the 
letter and plates, inquired for my title page. 
Upon learning I had none, he suggested that 
I draw one then and there. The result was 
a simple affair, containing the title of the 
ballad and the author and publisher’s name 
upon it. The elaborate and illustrated title 
page of today had not yet come into vogue. 

Before he accepted my order I showed 
him Ditson’s telegram. This proved satis- 
factory to him and he undertook to express 
the 75,000 copies as directed. He also 
promised to have the order completed 
within ten days. As it was all over in about 
ten minutes, I took the next train home. 

A fortnight later the Ditson company 
sent me a check in full payment for the 
75,000 copies, which amounted to $14,250. 
I had never seen so much money before in 
all my life. I took the check over to my 
brother Harry and said I would like to have 
it cashed so that I could pay my mother 
my board for the week. My brother 
said “Certainly,” and I passed it over to 


him. He glanced at it carelessly and saw 
the figure fourteen, and so counted out 
fourteen dollars. I counted over the money 
and said I thought he was a little shy. 
Again taking up the check, he glanced over 
it carefully; then he almost collapsed. 
Needless to say, he could not cash it. 

As orders were pouring in from all over 
the United States, I immediately placed an 
additional order for 100,000 copies. 

I still occupied the small office at 207 
Grand Avenue. There were adjoining 
offices occupied by real-estate agents, physi- 
cians and dentists. They all offered to assist 
me during the evening to fill the orders that 
were piling in, and so for one full week they 
worked like Trojans with me. The dentist 
would read over the orders, the physician 
would count the copies, the real-estate 
agent would wrap the packages, while I 
attended to the billing. I sent out for 
beer and sandwiches, and how those boys 
did work and seem to enjoy it! 

It was not long after, that the order for 
100,000 copies became exhausted, and then 
in walked a sales agent representing one of 
the largest manufacturers of printing presses 
in America. He showed me photographs 
and designs of the most modern presses for 
the printing of music; and after consulting 
my local printers I purchased one of these 
machines and ordered it set up in their 
establishment. For the next twenty years 
Pollworth & Brother did all my printing, 
and today their plant is one of the largest 
in Milwaukee. By that time After the Ball 
had caught on everywhere, necessitating 
extra sets of plates for the song and a new 
title page, which displayed the photograph 
of James Aldrich Libby. 

Money kept flowing in, and this I placed 
in several banks as fast as it was received. 
I also rented a large box in a safety-deposit 
vault and put the currency therein until 
such time as I could invest it safely. I had 
at that time about $75,000 in currency lying 
idle in the vault, which was a lot of money 
in those days, especially for Milwaukee. 
No one knew I had the money or that any 
such amount could accumulate from the 
sale of one song. 

One day one of my former banjo pupils, 
George B. Nash, whose brother was cashier 
of the First National Bank of Milwaukee, 


came into my office and offered me the’ 


princely sum of five dollars to play the 
banjo at a party to be given by his sister 
that evening. Feeling certain that his 
brother Charles would be in attendance 
that night, in order that I might solicit his 
advice as to investing my surplus capital, 
I consented to go. It tickled my sense of 
humor to make five dollars at that time, 
with $75,000 in my safety-deposit box, al- 
though six months previously it would have 
been a godsend. 


A Fortune from a Song 


I made my appearance that evening and 
sang and played for the guests as I used to. 
After I was through and George had paid 
me the five-spot, I asked him to take me in 
to his brother, whom I had seen playing a 
game of chess in the library with a promi- 
nent Milwaukee judge. He gladly did so. 
I told Mr. Nash that I was desirous of in- 
vesting some money I had saved and I 
sought his advice regarding the investment. 
Thinking I had $100 or so to invest, he 
smilingly said it was fine that I saved my 
money while I was young and suggested 
that I see him at the bank the next day. 

Arriving at the bank the following after- 
noon, I was ushered into his private office. 
I started in at once by asking for the best 
investment in the world, regardless of in- 
terest, provided that it safeguarded my 
principal. Nash informed me that the best 
and safest investment was a government 
bond, though, of course, it would not pay 
me much interest—not so much as first 
mortgages on real estate, or railroad bonds. 
Continuing the conversation, he told me of 
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a new government-bond issue whic! 
2% per cent net. Then turning tom 
a twinkle in his eye, he asked me how 
I wished ordered. I replied calmly 
wanted fifty. 

“Good heavens, my boy!” he 
“That means a cash investment of $50 

I told him I knew that, but I « 
them, and asked that he kindly orde 
for me. 

“But where is the currenaay c 
from?” he asked. 

‘From my safety-deposit box, a 
away,” said I. 

He decided to humor me, as et 
later, thinking I had lost my mind 
directed one of his assistants to accor 
me to the safety-deposit vault. T 
sistant carried a large canvas bag 2 
walked together to the box, where | 
$50,000 into the bag. The m 
up in bundles, with the amount: 
upon each wrapper. The assistar 
his bag and side by side we wa 
the First National Bank. 


A Family Surprise P A 


We got there just as Nash wa 
for the day, he never dreaming 
stant that I would return. He 
in surprise as we planked th 
table and unlocked the padle 
forth the currency. I have never 
the look of astonishment coveri 
face. With an inquiring look ; 
asked whether I had robbed a bai 
up a train. I then told him thes 
ballad; and after I had finished 
seemed incredible that a simple 
could earn so much money. Hes 
more surprised when I told hi 
represented only a small part o 
ings—that the money was still cor 
at the rate of $1000 a day. He g 
a receipt for the money, and wi 
days the bonds were delivered to 1 
found a resting place in my safet 
box. / 

Money flowed into my hands soi 
my immediate family were una 
At that period we were the typical 
family, hard-working, in more or 
est circumstances. Though our 
wants were satisfied, we enjoyed 
uries. Every dollar that my brothe 
ters and I had previously turned « 
our mother was fully measured. 
Dame Fortune smiled upon me I 
the point of letting my mother know 
diately; but after reflection I dec’ 
surprise her in a far more substantiz 
ner. 

I recalled that our. home furni 
though still serviceable, had been pu 
many years before. 

How well do I remember the parlo: 
I taught my pupils to play the bar 
after day; the worn Brussels carpet 
floor, the old square piano for wh 
children were paying on the insti 
plan for many years; the regulatioi 
lace curtains, with chenille draperi 
the old red plush furniture. Al 
dining-room set in oak, with a sic 
that had seen better days, and t 
chairs with their cane bottoms. T! 
with its plain hatrack and small s 
rag carpet. I remember mother’s 
with its old walnut bed, which 
bought before the Civil War; and 
ters’ rooms also, with modest oak fui 
my bedroom in cheap oak, with 2 
stand, a small rug on the floor, a fi 
muslin curtain at the window. 

I had decided to clean out the h 
one sweep, but neither mother no 
else in the family must know a 
it. My brothers and sisters were 
at the time and consequently not 
during the day. Going to the bes 
furnishing establishment in Milwa 
the time, I asked them to send an 
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--more than 
twice as many 
good friends — 


While Everyone is Thanking Someone 


for Something — 


—our “thank-yous’”’ are broadcasted to 
more than twice as many good friends as 
we previously have had to thank at this 
season. 


For better tires make good friends— 
and during the year just closing Mansfield 
Tire sales have more than doubled. 


And in response to the thanks which 
we know must be in the hearts of those 
who have found in the Mansfield a better 
tire, our pledge to serve them faithfully 
in the future. 


And now it is becoming for us, if we 
have served well, and you who have been 
well served, to extend our joint thanks 
to the great Hardware Wholesalers of 
America. 


For Mansfields could not be the better 
tires they are but for the record low-cost 
Distribution effected severally and jointly 
by these great distributing organizations. 


Merry Christmas to all, and to all a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in 
your name and address 
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MARY PHILBIN IN LOCKE’S 
“STELLA MARIS” 


Do you remember the story 


of “Stella Maris, ’’ the beautiful 


English romance by William J. Locke, the 
master story teller? It had a wonderful 
run both as a story and as a play, so Uni- 
versal bought the screen rights and pro- 
duced it with MARY PHILBIN in the dual 
role of “Stella” and “Unity.” 


Dual roles, when properly 


enacted, are fascinating to the pub- 
lic, I have found, and I can safely say that 
MARY PHILBIN has established herself 
as a polished actress in the remarkable 
work she has done in this picture. She is 
ably supported by ELLIOTT DEXTER, 
GLADYS BROCKWELL and JASON 
ROBARDS. It was directed by Charles 
Brabin. 


The play takes in the high 


life of England, some of the slums 
of London, is thrilling in drama and runs 
the whole gamut of life. It opens in the 
magnificent Blount Castle where lives the 
flower-like Stella, the niece of Lord and 
Lady Blount. Since childhood she has 
been denied the use of her limbs and has 
seen nothing of the outside world. She is 
beloved by two men—one of them mar- 
ried, unknown to her, and this is the one 
she prefers. 


The other girl is “Unity,” a 


slavey, who loves the married man 
as Stella does. She waits on him hand and 
foot and seeks to win his affection. Back 
and forth, between these two roles, this 
charming actress moves, and they are so 
vastly different that it requires acting of 
unusual character to portray them prop- 
erly. Eventually the slavey with wonder- 
ful courage rights all the wrongs and the 
play ends happily. 


If you have followed the 


pictures Universal has produced 
within the past year, I wish you would 
write me’your opinion of them, particularly 
of‘‘ The Phantomof the Opera,’ “‘Siege,”’ 
*‘Peacock Feathers,’’ ‘‘California 
Straight Ahead,’’‘‘ The Goose Woman,”’ 
“‘The Home Maker,’’ ‘‘The Calgary 
Stampede,’’ and ‘‘Sporting Life.” By 
keeping pace with your opinions, I can 
keep pace with your wants. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


If you want a copy of our new “White List’’ booklet 
—just say the word—it’s free—you can also have 
autographed photograph of Mary Philbin for 
10c in stamps. 
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decorator to measure the rooms for carpets, 
rugs, curtains and draperies. I went also 
to the largest furniture dealer in the city 
and ordered the most expensive furniture. 
I also ordered an upright piano to replace 
the old tin-pan square instrument. 

That Saturday afternoon I arranged to 
send my mother to a matinée. I therefore 
had the house to myself. The decorator ar- 
rived and made his estimate. I warned him 
not to forget anything. A few days later he 
sent for me and showed me the plans, which 
appealed to me. I was told that it would 
take two hours to lay the carpets and hang 
the drapes. After the carpets were laid the 
furniture could be moved in. I ordered 
them to have everything ready for the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 


A Surprise for Mother 


Again I sent my mother to a matinée. At 
two o’clock sharp two large vans came to 
the house. I had also engaged four men to 
assist me in moving the old furniture and 
carpets to the woodshed in our back yard. 
The men soon had the old carpets up and 
the furniture out. The new carpets went 
down, the draperies went up and the furni- 
ture was brought in, the new upright piano 
was installed. To me it was as though 
Aladdin’s wonderful lamp had been rubbed 
and the genie had ordered things about—it 
had all been done so quickly. A new hat- 
rack was in place, with beaded portiéres 
separating the hall and the parlor; a blue 
velvet carpet had been laid in the parlor, 
with silk draperies and an exquisite scarf 
on the upright piano to match, with ma- 
hogany chairs of the latest design, uphol- 
stered in blue velvet. The dining room was 
in dark Flemish oak, then prevalent in the 
best homes. There was a long sideboard, 
with table and chairs to match; also a china 
closet. Mother’s room, I recall, was in ma- 
hogany. In lieu of a carpet a beautiful 
Turkish rug was spread on the floor. My 
sisters’ rooms contained curly-birch furni- 
ture, with pink silk drapes; Turkish rugs 
also covered the floors. I had not overlooked 
engaging a maid, and thoroughly posted 
her. 

I then waited for mother. A trifle after 
five o’clock I heard her footsteps on the 
front steps leading to the door. I hid be- 
hind the parlor curtains, where I could get 
a peek at her face. The maid opened the 
door. My mother first noticed the new 
maid, then the Turkish runner on the hall 
floor, and the new hatrack. For a moment 
she hesitated—even walked to the door 
again and looked up at the number of the 
house, thinking that perhaps she had come 
into the wrong place; but the maid’s smil- 
ing face reassured her—‘‘Come right in, 
Mrs. Harris. This is the place.” Like one 
in a dream, mother gazed about her. 

I ran from behind the curtains and like a 
youngster yelled, ‘“‘Surprise!’’ Then I took 
her by the arm and marched her through 
the rooms. Her delighted expression was 
quite enough compensation for me. The 
first words she uttered were to the effect 
that she failed to understand where the 
money was to come from to pay for these 
beautiful things. By placing the receipted 
bills in her hands I convinced her that these 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Punctures and Slow Leaks; Studies of 
Modern Love. 

The Seamy Side of Diplomatic Life. 

Confessions of a Follies Girl. 


INSIDE FLAP OF BACK COVER: 


Portrait of Emmanuel Elphinstone, 
smoking a pipe and looking hearty and 
normal, yet thoughtful. 

Under portrait: Mr. Elphinstone dislikes 
being called an ‘‘author.’”’ ‘I am just an 
everyday sort of fellow,’”’ he says mod- 
estly; ‘‘I could just as well be an express- 
man. I never had any ‘schooling.’ I got 
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furnishings were paid for. However, I then 
related to her how I came into the money 
and how I had successfully invested it. I 
doubt if even to the day of her death she 
quite realized how it all came about. 

At that time the World’s:Fair in Chicago 
was in full swing. The Midway Plaisance 
connected with the fair was the big sensa- 
tion. Every man, woman and child who 
attended the fair spent nearly all his time 
on the Plaisance, where John Philip Sousa’s 
big band proved one of the reigning attrac- 
tions. I had been notified that Sousa’s band 
was playing After the Ball. Every Satur- 
day I left for Chicago, called for a certain 
little Southern girl living there, and we 
would take in the fair together. I doubt if 
we witnessed any part of the fair except the 
Midway. There was enough excitement 
there to last a lifetime. 

On one of those memorable afternoons 
we sat in front of the band stand to listen 
to Sousa’s band. He played his famous 
Washington Post March, always a favorite 
with audiences. Then someone walked up 
to him with a request for After the Ball. 
After it was finished I strolled up to him 
and introduced myself. 

His good-natured greeting was, ‘“Con- 
found you, Harris, the playing of your song 
has tired me out! If you don’t believe me 
stand here for a few minutes and I will show 
you.” 

Even while conversing with him, a lady 
came to him with a card in her hand. Be- 
fore he looked at it he offered to wager me 
it was for After the Ball. He turned the 
card over to me and it read, “After the 
Ball.’”’ A dozen cards were handed to him 
while I stood there, all requesting the same. 
Inwardly he earned my sympathy. 

I have never failed to accord John Philip 
Sousa due credit for popularizing my song, 
for there were thousands of visitors to the 
World’s Fair who heard Sousa’s band play 
the song as only he could render it. They 
would then invariably buy copies in Chi- 
cago’s music stores to take back home with 
them, to show the home folks the reigning 
song success of the World’s Fair. 


An Impromptu Reception 


Another incident I recall of the fair was 
the occasion when we wandered into the 
German Village for coffee and cake. This 
Village was the largest restaurant located 
on the Midway, and it accommodated 5000 
guests. There was a band of forty mu- 
sicians, all young ladies, the only male 
being the leader. While we were partaking 
of our refreshments they played After the 
Ball. It has always been a custom of mine, 
when an orchestra plays one of my com- 
positions and I am present, to send up a 
waiter and ask the band what they will 
have on me asa compliment for playing my 
music, and I did in this instance. 

When the band had been supplied, my 
waiter pointed me out to the leader. The 
women all held up their glasses and drank 
to my health. Meanwhile the leader had 
taken a good look at me and walked over 
to my table. He was a little high-strung 
German. After introducing himself he said 
I looked very familiar to him and that per- 
haps we had met before. I told him that he 
was in error, for I was a stranger in Chicago. 
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my education by just living. Any of you 
can do the same. I could not read or 
write till I was past thirty; I do not like to 
be classed among the so-called intelligent- 
zia, who I despise. I also despise money, 
and leave all business matters to my wife, 
who makes better contracts than I could. 
She loves me devotedly and has read all my 
books. I write just for the joy of it, and to 
do a little good by showing up all the wick- 
edness that most people hardly suspect. So 
here’s to you, dear public, cheerily yours, 


December 2 
: 


“ Then suddenly extracting fre 
pocket a copy of After the Ball con 
a photograph of myself on the outsi¢ 
which I used as a trade-mark, he ex; 
in a loud voice that I was without 
Charles K. Harris, the author of th: 
Calling to his wife and several of his 
ters, who were in the band, he m 
them to come over and meet the m 
had written After the Ball. Noto 
they hasten toward me but they } 
the entire audience with them as wi 
fiancée and I were compelled to clim 
the table to avoid being crushed. 
ever, I had to say afew words, whi 
greeted with cheers, before we final] 
our way out of the Village. 


The Enterprising Report 


Leaving for home the next day, I« 

as usual, the smoking car, and read 
paper until the train arrived j 
waukee—an hour and three-quarte 
‘A spry young fellow came in and s: 
beside me. Pulling out a cigar, hes 
a match. He then started to whist 
the Ball. I looked at him to see if 
recognized me or if I knew him; bui 
a total stranger to me, and so I resu 
reading. Bent upon starting a conve 
he turned to me suddenly and re 
what a wonderful tune that was anc 
sensation the song was making. 

“‘T would like to meet this fello 
just to see what he looks ike 

“I know him very well,” said I. 

“Do you?” said he. ‘Please’ 
something about him. You see, m 
in Chicago is a music teacher and 
singer. She is interested in Mr. 
songs. I’m on my way to Minneap 
business trip and would like to 1 
when I return, all about this fellow | 

“Well,” I said, ‘he is an o 
looking chap, about my size. I 
school with-him, slept with him, : 
him, joined him in baseball games, 
with him when he wrote a great 1 
his best songs.” =. 

“How interesting! But tell me, 
he happen to write After the Ball’ 

I laid down my newspaper and { 
all about it. He was one of thé mo 
ested listeners I had ever met. / 
reached Milwaukee he thanked 
went on his way. ; 

I gave this matter very little 
until the next morning. When I 
the Chicago Daily News, which ca) 
larly to my office, I was taken abi 
surprise when I read an account ab 
Charles K. Harris came to write / 
Ball. It was a special article—ho 
visited the German Village and 
almost mobbed, and a lot of oth 
regarding thesong. The young fellc 
acquaintance I had formed on the 
a wide-awake reporter; he also f 
in the crowd in the German Vill 
discovered the hotel where I was | 
and asked the clerk what time I} 
leaving for Milwaukee. So het 
same train and pumped me dry. 
time I considered it rather a clev 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of 
articles by Mr. Harris. The next will ap 
early issue. 


Back COVER: 


Read what some of the great 
and newspaper reviewers say 
Liniment: 

“‘T never laughed so much or s@ 
my life.”’—Editor of American J@ 
Philosophy. - | 

“The author betrays an intima’ 
edge of the life of a garage mee 
Daily Racing Form. t 

“Mr. Elphinstone’s retirement 
haberdashery trade will be regrett( 
many friends and patrons.”—Cry 
Landing Intelligencer. —Morris 


+1 with the export wheats of 
istralia and Argentina. Our ex- 
eat consist largely of undesirable 
4d lower grades; our exports of 
nit partly of high representative 
ytly of low grades that are es- 
by-product of our milling indus- 
; competitors export their best 
; Our overextended wheat grow- 
m gradually but painfully con- 
i ice 1919. 
int with the prospective decline 
opean demand for American ex- 
« occurs the gradual increase in 
ition. In some fifteen years it is 
jiat our home demand will so ab- 
/pply as to place us on the domes- 
; This does not mean no imports 
sorts; it means, instead, consider- 
5's of certain varieties and grades 
nd of both high and low grade 
yinced by imports of high-grade 
1 Canada. 
this interval Europe will buy 
‘eit is cheapest, qualities consid- 
at holds a priority in the import 
9) Europe. Unless and until it can 
that the existence of debt pay- 
h the regular effect of making 
a-xport wheat relatively dearer to 
tthe export wheat of other coun- 
uty considered, we may be sure 
elstribution of European imports 
timong the different surplus coun- 
t! world will be based upon milling 
dg considerations, practically un- 
*¢ by the obligation of debt pay- 
lien the world wheat crop is short 
4 ket is a seller’s market, Europe 
2¢0 come to the United States for 
iivheat be here available, despite 
io for debt payment; when the 
1) is large and the market is a 
| arket, Europe would seek the 
theat, even if she had no debt- 
bligation. Europe can hardly cut 
e)read ration because of debt pay- 
4; and she would not obligate her- 
‘dear wheat here if released from 
‘ents. 
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| Corn Market 


jefore the war our exports of rye 

‘ur to Europe were next to noth- 
vg the past five years our average 
3 (rye have been 40,000,000 bushels, 
sis gone largely to Europe. Euro- 

rops have been low and the nor- 
pi supplies from Russia have been 

tcept in 1923-24. Since the war 

European countries have been 
| to turn to the United States and 
a r rye in replacement of the cus- 
rissian supplies. With the resto- 
agriculture in Europe and the 
fexport of Russian rye, it is to be 
hat rye exports from the United 
| decline to insignificance. It is 
‘nat this decline will proceed much 
ly than the corresponding decline 
‘ort of wheat. One must not un- 
te the products of agricultural re- 
Russia, since, to a large extent, 


st pay with farm products for the 
ral required for reconstruction. 
fhe corn-importing countries in 


lurope drew their corn supplies 
: war from the lower Danubian 
‘| the Balkans, Russia, Argentina 
Jnited States. With fluctuating 
": in the different surplus-produc- 
Wries, our exports of corn to Eu- 
el very irregular— for example, more 
),000 bushels in 1913, and scarcely 
1,000,000 bushels in 1914. We 
lar customers for export corn in 
Lexico, the West Indies and Cen- 


ca, and this market is expected 
fi 


‘the past five years we have 
orn heavily, but erratically, vary- 
64,000,000 bushels in 1922 to 18,- 
4shels in 1924. The prospects for 
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the market for imported corn’ in Europe 
during the next ten years are highly conjec- 
tural, with definite indications in the direc- 
tion of decline. Corn is imported into 
Europe largely as animal feed, and the corn- 
consuming herds of Western Europe are not 
yet fully restored. With the recovery of 
Russian agriculture, feed grains and oilseeds 
are again expected to become available to 
Western Europe in large amounts, all of 
which will react on the overseas demand for 
American corn. The feed crops of Europe 
will also be enlarged with the recovery of 
her agriculture. 

Before the war Argentina occupied the 
position of advantage in overseas export of 
corn. Argentine corn is dryer than American 
corn; it can usually be shipped as it is har- 
vested, whereas American corn frequently 
needs to be dried before it will stand ocean 
shipment. Argentine corn is richer in fat 
than American corn. It is usually hazard- 
ous, without especial preparation, to export 
American corn after the first of March, 
which is not the case with Argentine corn 
that comes to harvest in our midwinter. 
Clearly, the Corn Belt must look forward 
to the decline in the volume of exports of 
American corn, though the course of this 
decline cannot be forecast. 


Oil-Seed Control 


One special form of Italian payment 
arises from emigrant labor, and Italy be- 
lieves she is entitled to claim particular 
consideration because our immigration laws 
restrict her opportunities in this form of 
payment. Italy requests, in effect, that 
we should forgo a part of payments due 
from her if we do not permit Italian work- 
ers to earn the payments in the United 
States. Otherwise she must seek locations 
for her excess of population in South 
America. Of agricultural products raised 
in South America by Italian immigrants, 
practically only wheat and corn compete 
with American farm products here or 
abroad to any extent. 

Barley. Before the war we exported ir- 
regular amounts of barley to Europe, prin- 
cipally malting barley in the grain or as 
malt—only 1,000,000 bushels in 1912, but 
more than 16,000,000 bushels in 1918. A 
certain amount of American barley was de- 
sired by European maltsters, partly for its 
intrinsic qualities; additional amounts were 
taken in replacement of failing supplies 
from other sources. Since the war our aver- 
age exports of barley as grain alone have 
been 19,000,000 bushels. Possibly the de- 
cline in the domestic demand for American 
barley on account of prohibition may in- 
directly result in a higher level of export 
than was the case before the war. The con- 
tinuation of this enlarged trade in barley 
depends upon the recovery of the barley 
areas of Central Europe and of Russia. 

Oats. Export of oats to Europe is really 
an almost abnormal trade, because of the 
unfavorable relation of weight to volume in 
shipment. Except in the event of crop fail- 
ure or of war, our export of oats to Europe 
has been negligible. In 1913 we exported 
nearly 34,000,000 bushels and in 1915 nearly 
100,000,000 bushels. 

Since the war the export of oats has 
fallen again to the prewar position, except 
for the year 1922, when the exports rose to 
30,000,000 bushels. Certainly American 
agriculture cannot count on continuation 
of export of oats to Eugope. 

Oil-seed feed. Before the war our exports 
of cottonseed and linseed cakes and meal 
averaged 798,000 short tons, most of it to 
Western Europe. Unlike the European im- 
port of grain, the postwar import of oil-seed 
concentrates has been below, not above, the 
prewar position; in 1924 our total export of 
cottonseed and linseed cake and meal was 
only 637,000 short tons, and this was the 
heaviest export since the war. The future 
of this trade is conjectural so far as the 
quantity is concerned. Our farmers have 
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become better educated to the use of oil- 
seed concentrates, and it is to be expected 
that they will use them in increasing quan- 
tities. 

Before the war European farmers used, 
to some extent, other oil seeds, such as pea- 


nut, soy bean, coconut and palm; during , 


the war the collection, marketing, distribu- 
tion and use of these concentrates was ex- 
tended. It is to the interest of Great 
Britain, France and Holland, particularly, 
to develop the European use of tropical and 
Oriental oil seeds as fodders, replacing cot- 
tonseed and linseed from the United States. 
For practical purposes the tropical oil-seed 
industry is under the control of Great Brit- 
ain—it is a natural trading proposition for 
the British to replace American oil cake and 
meal with substitutes under British control. 

The Russian cultivation of oil seeds, es- 
pecially sunflower, is being restored, and 
when this is accomplished large supplies will 
be available to importing European coun- 
tries. We are a net import state in flaxseed, 
so our export of linseed cake and meal is 
really a reéxport of foreign merchandise. 
The supply of cottonseed cake and meal 
depends upon the cotton crop, which fluc- 
tuates widely as the result of climatic 
influences and parasitic depredations. 
Cottonseed cake and meal are essentially 
a by-product of cotton growing and to some 
extent must be disposed of, at home or 
abroad, irrespective of price, except that 
the sales price cannot fall below the fertilizer 
value. European countries may be expected 
to purchase as little here and as much else- 
where as is possible, not because the Allies 
are paying debts, but because they control 
the tropical oil-seed business. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this 
consideration of the cereals is that the trend 


of export of cereals and oil seeds from the | 


United States is expected to be downward, 
for agricultural reasons in Europe, in Rus- 


sia, in the United States and in the other | 


surplus-producing countries. Barring crop 
failures of unusual frequency and extent, 
the occurrence of decline is not in question, 
but only the degree of the decline in quan- 
tity and the course of the decline in time. 


Inference Based on Conjecture 


A survey of the existing relations does | 


not confirm the inference that is to be drawn 
from the writings of Keynes and other Euro- 
pean economists, that export of American 
cereals to Europe would be expected to con- 
tinue large in the absence of debt payments, 
but must decline with the establishment of 
debt payments. Our conclusion is that 
American cereal exports must be expected 
gradually to decline with debt payments or 
without debt payments tothe United States. 
In view of the large number of variables in- 
fluencing world trade in cereals, there is no 
positive reason for asserting that debt pay- 
ments would directly and regularly inten- 
sify the course of the decline of export of 
American cereals that would otherwise occur 
in any event. 

Even if one were to accept the theory 
that debt payments to the United States 
must intensify and accelerate this decline 
to some extent, one would still not be in 
position to measure it or to assert that this 
influence had been substantial to a definite 
extent in a particular season. 

Animal products. The export of animal 
products is the one clearly vulnerable point 
in American agriculture, in respect of the 
effect of debt payment. We have practi- 
cally ceased to be an exporter of beef prod- 
ucts, and this outside of our heavy net 
import of hides. We have no prospect of ex- 
port of mutton and lamb, nor can we expect 
to continue as an exporter of dairy prod- 
ucts. We are heavy exporters of pork and 
lard. The continuation of this export is, for 
the time being, crucial to the Corn Belt, and 
a sudden check would inflict widespread in- 
jury to agriculture in many states. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White dial, $3.25 
Radium, $4.25 


Meet Tom-Tom and 
his octagon family 


Tick-Tock, $2.50 
Radium, $3.50 


SG 
Tidy-Tot, $3.25 
Radium, $4.25 


Tip-Top pocket Tip-Top wrist 


watch, $1.75 watch, $3.75 
Radium, $2.75 Radium, $4.50 


HERE’S Tom-Tom, daddy 
of the True Time Teller 
family. Noted for his twelve 
joyful summons that start 
not one minute too soon 
or too late, and rouse you 
if sound ever could; noted 
for his handsome convex 
glass front, cubist numer- 
als, ticks so soft you almost 
have to strain to hear. 

In order are his aristo- 
cratic family: Tick-Tock of 
the long steady alarm. Tidy- 
Tot, Tom-Tom’s duplicate, 
but. smaller. Tip-Top the 
pocket watch, like a nugget 
for solid worth. And that 
other Tip-Top —the small- 
est low-priced wrist watch 
made! Allare octagon True 
Time Tellers. All are hand- 
some, reliable friends: for 
every day and Sundays. 
Wonderfully low priced at 
your dealer’s. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Where to go? Whatto do’... 


Your own American tropics ANSWELS ° 


CORAL GABLES 
Miamt, Florida 


Coral Gables Inn 


Tue newest of the Biltmore hotels, this 
nificent gateway to the American tropi 


already become a center for sportsmen 
setting for brilliant social events. Yet it 
one of seven hotels in Coral Gables that 
the most varied tastes and preferences. 
The Casa Loma, the Antilla, the Cla- 
San Sebastian, Anastasia and the Coral Gables 
these are beautiful examples of Spanish archit 
with every modern improvement and conve 


added. Each is as perfect as it can be mad 


appointments, service and cuisine. Yet ea 
an individuality of its own. Those who 


peace and quiet to an outdoor life may 
be suited. Those who demand gayety 4 


yar 
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, Miami Biltmore Country Club 
1 pleasures of the tropics will find a charm- 
ackground for their activities. Men and 
ten whose greatest pleasures lie in sport will 
| ‘lighted by the facilities everywhere afford- 
te golf, tennis, racing, riding and swimming. 
his splendid series of hotels would be an 
a. addition to even the greatest city. 
when they are given the glorious tropical 
ar ound of Coral Gables, edged with a jade 
lindigo sea, flooded with life-giving sun- 
: and set’under the incredibly blue arch of 
i pic sky . . . is it so remarkable that many 
ae most Pernershed men and women in 
wo Americas should regard Coral Gables 
ce permanent home? 


H 


Hotel Antilla 


. 


This 
new chain 
grips the road 


Motor accidents are increasing. The 
sinister skid threatens every driver on 
slippery highways. You may be next to 
meet disaster unless you equip your 
car with the new non-skid device mod- 
ern engineering has perfected for your 
protection. 


It is called the Hoff Safety Chain. 
It is the result of years of experimenta- 
tion and development by men long 
leaders in the tire chain industry. 


Instead of chain links, Hoff cross- 
members have solid center links ar- 
mored with rotatable, triangular tubes. 
At the first side-wise motion of the car, 
the ends of the tubes dig in and stop 
the skid before it starts. 


These equip the wheels with cleats 
that maintain traction regardless of the 
road’s condition. In mud or snow the 
Hoff Safety Chain enables your car to 
get through. 


Equip your car with Hoff’s today and 
drive with a new safety from now on. 


HOFF METAL PRODUCTS CO,., 
70 East 45th Street, New York 
Works— York, Pa. 


In Canada: 
The B. Greening Wire Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


HOFF 
Safety Chains 


GRIP THE ROAD 
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Our exports of pork in various forms dur- 
ing the period 1920-24 were 4,110,000,000 
pounds, and of lard 4,406,000,000 pounds, a 
total of 8,516,000,000 pounds. The total 
estimated production of pork—excluding 
lard—was 47,401,000,000 pounds, of which 
30,335,000,000 pounds were from inspected 
establishments, from which exports come. 
Our pork exports in this period were, there- 
fore, more than 13.5 per cent of our produc- 
tion of inspected pork and more than 8.6 
per cent of our total estimated pork pro- 
duction. The total estimated production of 
lard was 12,056,000,000 pounds, and of in- 
spected lard 8,169,000,000 pounds. Our 
export of lard was, therefore, during this 
period more than 36.6 per cent of our total 
lard production; and more than 53.9 per 
cent of our production of inspected lard, 
out of which exports come. 

Obviously, this volume of exports repre- 


sents a crucial fact in the agriculture of hogs’ 
| | andcorn. Unsatisfactory as hog prices may 


have been during this period, the ability of 
packing houses to market abroad these 
large volumes of pork products and lard 
must have contributed greatly to sustaining 
the price levels that actually did obtain. 
Large American exports of hog products 
are not a postwar phenomenon; our exports 
of pork products were high before the war. 
The reported exports of lard in the period 
1909-13 were 2,593,000,000 pounds, which 
is to be contrasted with the export of 4,- 
406,000,000 pounds in the past five years. 
In the case of other pork products the pre- 
war exports, though large, were compara- 
tively less. The exports of pork in the period 
1909-13 were 2,203,000,000 pounds, to be 
contrasted with 4,110,000,000 pounds in the 
past five years. Before the war, the outside 


| world, particularly Europe, had a certain 
| dependence on the American hog crop; this 


has been intensified since the war. 

The increase in imports of pork and lard 
into Europe since the war has been the ex- 
pression of delayed agricultural recovery. 
The hog count has not yet been restored for 
the Continent as a whole, either in numbers 
or in outturn of products. In certain coun- 
tries, like Denmark, restoration has been 
prompt, but it has been delayed in the coun- 
tries of the ex-Central Powers. 


Europe’s Preference for Lard 


How long may the present volume of ex- 
port of American pork products be expected 
to continue? If this is not to be maintained, 
how long will it take exports to decline to 
the prewar level? Is there ground for the 
apprehension that exports of pork and lard 
may later fall below the prewar level? 
These are the questions that rise succes- 
sively when one scrutinizes the interna- 
tional situation. In general, indications 
point to a decline in the volume of export of 
pork products, but the degree and rapidity 
of this decline cannot be forecast. A num- 
ber of factors are concerned in the situation. 

For practical purposes the United States 
is the sole surplus-producing country. Con- 
ditions for hog culture, including the raising 
of corn, are present to some extent in Ar- 
gentina, Australia, South Africa and Rus- 
sia, but the development of hog raising and 
packing houses on a scale large enough to 
contribute notable amounts of pork and 
lard to the export markets of the world may 
be regarded as quite impossible within the 
next few years. Within Continental Europe 
are surplus areas and deficiency areas. A 
notable surplus country is Denmark, for 
high-grade products; another is the Lower 
Danube Basin, for coarser products. The 
hog industry of the Lower Danube Basin 
still lacks much of its prewar dimension, 
but gradual restoration is under way. 
Though comprehensive statistics are lack- 
ing, it is certain that the present pork con- 
sumption of Continental Europe is below 
the prewar level; and, therefore, continu- 
ation of pork and lard imports will besought 
by Europeans, other-things being equal, at 
least until pork and lard production within 
Continental Europe have reattained the 
prewar volume. 
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Viewed from within the European home, 
pork products and lard stand on a some- 
what different footing. Imported bacon 
and ham hold almost the position of a lux- 
ury; lard is a staple cooking fat. Europe 
prizes the import of lard higher than the im- 
port of bacon and ham, and this is reflected 
in the larger volume of importation of lard. 
If debt payments were to affect the import- 
ing capacity of Europe for American hog 
products, we should, therefore, expect re- 
duction to fall first and largest on the meats, 
as distinguished from lard. 

Consumption of American pork and lard 
is heaviest north of the latitude of the Alps. 
This part of Europe had to undergo new ex- 
periences in the use of cooking fats during 
the war. These were, among others, ampli- 
fication of the use of vegetal oils, restriction 
in the use of lard and the substitution of 
margarines for butter. These experiences 
may conceivably exert some influence on 
future trade. 


Substitutes of Various Kinds 


Great Britain, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium in their colonial possessions and inter- 
national trade relations are large producers 
of vegetal oils. It is to their interests, from 
several points of view, to have their home 
populations consume their colonial vegetal 
oils, instead of lard from the United States. 
Europe south of the latitude of the Alps in- 
clines to the use of vegetal oils, but the nat- 
ural taste of Europe north of the Alps is for 
solid fats instead of oils. Not only does 
Europe north of the Alps traditionally pre- 
fer the use of solid fats, but the pork flavor 


of lard is esteemed as against the blandness * 


of vegetal oils. The aversion to the fluid 
state is easily corrected by the preparation 
of lard substitutes. 

In the United States, the manufacture of 
lard substitutes has been so perfected that 
to a large extent they have supplanted lard 
in the American home. One reason why we 
need a large foreign market for lard.is be- 
cause lard has here lost so much of the home 
market in competition with vegetal lard 
substitutes. The technical procedures for 
the manufacture of lard substitutes are as 
available to Europeans as to Americans; 
furthermore, lard substitutes are as avail- 
able to Europeans through importation as 
is lard. The lard substitute naturally lacks 
the pork taste of lard and this, especially in 
Teutonic countries, is a point of impor- 
tance. If a campaign for the consumption 
of vegetal oils, as such or in the form of lard 
substitutes, were to be carried on by the 
European governments that have such veg- 
etal oils available in their colonial posses- 
sions, these could probably be placed on the 
market in Europe at a definitely lower price 
than current prices of lard. Consumer re- 
sistance would need to be overcome, but 
consumer resistance would not hold out, so 
far as large volumes are concerned, against 
a notable price differential. 

American lard is a high-grade product 
and universally esteemed in Europe, but it 
could be placed on the defensive, if import- 
ing European countries found it desirable 
to inaugurate a policy of preference for the 
consumption of the vegetal oils of their pos- 
sessions. Viewed, therefore, from the side 
of the American farmer and the position of 
hogs in the agriculture of the Central States 
and from the side of the importing Euro- 
pean countries, both with reference to their 
domestic production of hogs and to substi- 
tution of lard with vegetal oils, our export 
trade in hog products occupies a position 
that is obviously vulnerable. The situation 
is complicated by the occurrence of cycles 
in hog prices. If the fact of debt payments 
exerts a definite tendency in the direction 
of reduction of imports from the United 
States, this influence might reasonably be 
expected to become evident in a reduction 
of demand for American pork products and 
lard. There are no data, however, for pre- 
dicting the outcome of the trend. 

_ Cotton. We possess no reliable forecasts 
of the cotton-growing capacity of the United 
States, a subject that has been made par- 
ticularly difficult by the operations of the 
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boll weevil. We now produce 
more than half the cotton of they wi 
cotton areas, outside of the Unite 
are widely scattered. Our export. 
has long been the largest item in o 
trade, and the price of cotton has 
pendent upon the foreign demanc 

Recently, our per capita consur 
cotton has risen substantially, larg 
result of the automobile. World « 
tion of American cotton is again 
000,000 bales, of which over 6,00 
used at home. Despite productic 
ton vastly in excess of domestic 7 
still import notable amounts of : 
particular grades that are not prc 
home. Even with the eradication 
pests, there is a natural limit to co 
duction in a properly diversified 
ture of the Southern States. Witt 
of population and continued inere 
capita consumption of cotton, a 
demand will rise toward the figi 
crop and may later reach it. A 
demand approaches the crop level 
ence on exports declines. Thi 
obvious trend, but it is hardly to’ 
pated that the domestic demand f 
will equal production, unusual er 
barred, for several decades. 

In the meantime, efforts are be 
to produce cotton in various par 
world adapted to the growth of t 
and thus free European countries 
dependence upon the United Sta’ 
not to be expected that large iner 
cotton are to be secured from ne 
areas during the next few years. | 
dependence on American cotton 
pected to continue undiminished, 
and possibly absolutely, for som 
least. 

Substitutes for cotton are bein 
out of forest products, by proce 
ferior fibers—as in the case of a 
jute—and in other ways. As agi 
cotton bags are supplanting bai 
cotton is being more widely emplo 
day, by one process or another, 
stitute for still higher-priced fibers 
linenized and woolenized cotton a1 
tions. There is still a widespread 
of textiles in Europe, as the res’ 
war. Efforts will be made to re) 
depletions and these will serve 
the demand for American cotto} 
purchasing power of Europe rises 
find expression in increased pur 
American cotton; the contrary n 
served if the purchasing power 
European purchases of American | 
also contingent on their ability 
ished articles, manufactured fro 
ported cotton, in competition w 
from the United States. 


Anti-Dumping Measu) 


A consideration of these variot 
stances does not lend definite cor! 
to the view that the fact of debt) 
will operate in the direction of re 
ropean imports of cotton from t) 
States. If one may hazard a gues: 
tion of American cotton growers 1 
few years will be more dependent? 
tuations in the size of the crop a 
American demand than on reduc) 
European demand. 

In the earlier discussions of thd 
of reparations and interallied dels 
commonly assumed that debtors » 
it in their power—or would find t? 
under compulsion—to flood ered« 
tries with manufactured goods 
offset to this we have the Safeg 
Industries Act in Great Britain 
dumping law and upward revisil 
tariff in many countries. The pre 
tary of Commerce was from the 
skeptical of this apprehension, 
course of German export. trade sir? 


to date would seem to “ i 
ments: 


ments with goods in notable yo! 
any length of time, unless staté 


ate state expenditures, the budget 
11, the currency stabilized and 
1 relations between international 
+, established. 
" theoretical influence on price 
e.cible from the predicated trade 
¢f debtor country and creditor 
jn practice difficult of verification, 
I? e difficult of measurement. For 
3) present in reparation-paying 
4 prices for most manufactures 
. ough due more to costs of distri- 
ito costs of production. Nonote- 
jernational movement of goods 
iticipated, projected or forced 
ie regard to the level of consump- 
{ debtor country; and a definite 
, of the level of consumption is 
j accomplished by taxation. 
sriewpoint of labor in Europe has 
nee the war, and labor is every- 
jnclined to bear the burden of 
(;and debt payment by lowering 
ced of living. One has only to fol- 
sibor controversies of Germany 
i mistice to discern the signs of 
a onflict between labor and capital 
1 is to bear the major burden of 
i( payments. This policy of labor 
7 ssion not merely in wage claims 
» outturn. 
hear of dumping by debtor coun- 
ave disregarded, except in isolated 
efor which some additional mo- 
sie particular explanation is to be 
d\uabor cost, managerial efficiency, 
¢i adaptability of goods, banking 
skill in salesmanship will con- 
‘gletermine the sale of goods of 
ntries in creditor countries, quite 
a> manner as though a program of 
ents were notin operation. Prob- 
he dvances in methods of produc- 
ile decisive in some instances, of 
new German method of making 
diol may serve as an illustration. 
erhese circumstances, no one is 
to forecast the inroads into the 
fie creditor country by goods of 
it country, contingent on debt pay- 
ad if the future trade in manu- 
3 the United States should develop 
foreign goods and to the disad- 
domestic goods, it would be diffi- 
‘possible to determine whether, 
0 what extent, this development 
oecific result of debt payments 
u not have occurred without them 
ression of the numerous other 
orative in the situation. 
ivi when foreign manufacturers are 
i, to dump goods on the American 
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‘w patented process is devised in 
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‘rom licensed manufacturers in 
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éiet the foreign-made goods here. 
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sible Accretions, if Any 


it is essentially international, tariff 
nother forms of reprisal are expen- 
lisuch arrangements facilitate the 
mt of consuming markets in neu- 
‘les. This may not be so good for 
yalance of the European country, 
be more profitable for the Euro- 
ufacturer. Under such circum- 
hatever accrues to the European 
fill be in the nature of invisible 
ae balance of trade instead of an 
é\ export of visible goods. 
vdly possible to anticipate a gen- 
ig of exports on us and re- 
{imports from us, except by 
tion of the debtor countries, 
eement to that effect. We may 
tthe commercial and national- 
les between the debtor countries 
revent such agreement. 
t free goods, or what may be re- 
| dumped goods, are placed on a 
isting producers and venders 
ce difficulties and even losses. 
anufacturers protested against 
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the return to this country, after the war, of 
goods and materials shipped to Europe, be- 
cause such reshipment home might glut the 
markets, shut down plants, disemploy labor 
and disorganize prices. Large amounts of 
goods were sold in Europe at heavy loss to 
the Government in order. to avoid such re- 
versions. Against the general advantage of 
receiving goods for nothing, so to speak, 
must be balanced the losses suffered by par- 
ticular industries engaged in the production 
of the same kind of goods. 

Artificial transfer of goods from one coun- 
try to another introduces a certain degree 
of disorganization in the existing equilib- 
rium between the different commercial 
units of the country. This disorganization 
may be slight or extensive, depending on 
whether the artificial movement of goods is 
heavy or light, transient or prolonged, and 
willvary with different goods. Outoftheory, 
no one could venture to predict the out- 
come in the case of a particular situation 
except, possibly, on the basis of exhaustive 
analysis of the intrinsic qualities and quan- 
titative relations of commodities in the 
country concerned. We lack precedents and 
one must await the results of experience. 


Our Increase in Imports 


The United States is a heavy importer of 
industrial raw materials. We import all our 
nickel, tin, manganese, saltpeter, rubber, 
silk, linen, hemp, sisal and jute; we import 
a large part of our wool, hides, tanning ma- 
terialsand paper—including pulpwood, pulp 
and paper. Our heavy requirements of in- 
dustrial raw materials are due to our stand- 
ard of living and to the continual better- 
ment of the plane of society. These imports 
may be expected to expand continually, 
since for the most part we cannot expect 
these materials to be replaced by domestic 
substitutes. 

This increase in imports during the next 
decade or two may be expected to be more 
than the increase in population, because our 
per capita requirements of raw materials 
are rising. This predicted increase in im- 
ports of industrial raw materials will aug- 
ment the figure for imports, which may, or 
may not, be compensated for by an increase 
in the export of manufactures based on these 
imports. 

The debtor countries control many of the 
sources of these raw materials. Rubber, tin, 
nickel, manganese and jute are practically 
under the control of the economic forces of 
the British Empire that are centered in 
London. And these forces have also a con- 
siderable voice in the affairs of the pro- 
ducers of saltpeter and vegetal oils. The 
attention given,in the famous protocol of the 
League of Nations, to freedom of movement 
of industrial raw materials is an illustration 
of the fear of the centralized control of 
these essential materials that is widespread 
among the smaller countries that are mem- 
bers of the League. 

To some extent our debtor countries pos- 
sess control over the essential raw materials 
of the United States. The Department of 
Commerce has conducted investigations 
into these circumstances, and the situation 


has been thesubject of several statements by | 
Secretary Hoover. Even if this control is 


wisely exercised, the fact still remains that 
control may be used by debtor countries to 
facilitate their debt payments and to some 
extent they may influence the commodities 
through which these payments, are accom- 
plished. It is to the interest of the debtor 
countries to have us accept as large a vol- 
ume of these raw materials as possible with- 
out infringing on their own requirements, 
raising the price to their own industries, or 
reacting on their export of manufactures. 
It might be possible, for a time at least, 
for debtor countries, artificially, to raise the 
prices of these raw materials and thus facil- 
itate debt payments by the exploitation of 
the United States. What they most desire 
to accomplish would be to increase prices 
to the United States while holding down 
prices to themselves, thus facilitating the 
export of their manufactured goods while 
depressing the export of our manufactured 
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goods. The operation of the Stevenson 
Restriction Act in the marketing of crude 
rubber illustrates what can be done to the 
price of a raw material when a definite pol- 
icy of marketing is carried out by those in 
control of production. Such a policy has 
its dangers, political and economic, and 
these may outweigh the facilitation in debt 
payments thereby accomplished. There are 
dangers of reprisals by creditor countries; 
and increase in price may stimulate re- 
trenchment in demand and the devising of 
substitutes, as is already apparent in the 
rubber situation in the United States. 


The Stevenson Restriction Act 


There is no intrinsic reason why the pol- 
icy contained in the Stevenson Restriction 
Act should not be applicable to coffee and 
other agricultural and forest products—a 
valorization based on producers’ standards 
instead of demand and supply. It is the 
misfortune of France that she cannot raise 
on us the prices of wines! It lies within the 
power of the British Empire so to regulate 
and control the marketing of wool as to im- 
prove the price. But the natural desire of 
the producing dominions to doso is opposed 
by the mother country, because increase in 
the price of wool tends to depress the export 
of woolens and worsteds from Great Britain. 

Though opinion in debtor countries may 
be inclined to the view that debtor coun- 
tries are justified in manipulation of raw 
materials in order to make debt payments, 
one wonders whether the same policies 
would not have been devised in the absence 
of debt payments. Conceding, for the sake 
of argument, that the operation of the Ste- 
venson plan of marketing rubber in 1924 


FALL OF Tie MOUSE OF STINNES 


who knew the elder Stinnes. Hugo, now 
twenty-eight, whom he always called Junior, 
was his favorite. He looked to him to carry 
on his name and his tradition. Whenever 
possible, he caused Hugo to be present at 
his important conferences and he was gen- 
erally regarded as the vicegerent. 

The elder son, Dr. Edmund Stinnes, 
who is twenty-nine, always had academic 
leanings. Prior to his father’s death, he de- 
voted himself more to scientific pursuit 
than business occupation. He knew, of 
course, about his father’s request concern- 
ing the ultimate control of the family busi- 
ness by his younger brother, and it irked 
him. 

In this wounded pride of Edmund Stinnes 
you have the core of the dissension which 
overthrew the business. 

Frau Stinnes, widow of the magnate, has 
never been the conventional German house- 
wife who subordinates herself. She was not 
only her husband’s confidante but was inti- 
mately familiar with the details of his 
ramified undertakings. Whatever may be 
said of his fiscal methods, Stinnes had one 
outstanding human quality, which was a 
strong family pride and devotion. In this 
his wife fully shared. She was naturally 
distressed over Edmund’s attitude. Ani- 
mated by the idea for harmony which was 
the masterful Hugo’s last wish, and also 
one of his great selling assets, she said in 
substance to the boys: 

“Since Edmund is the elder, let him 
have a chance to prove his mettle. Give 
him a year to see what he can do.” 

Hugo consented. In consequence the 
great business—and by this I mean the 
Privat Konzern—was divided so far as 
management was concerned. Edmund, 
with headquarters in Berlin, took over the 
industrial properties, while Hugo, installed 
at Hamburg, was in charge of all the trade 
and shipping activities. Frau Stinnes, who 
sat on several of the boards of the com- 
panies that her husband owned, remained 
at Miilheim. 

A few of the interests, such as the Ger- 
man Luxembourg Mining and Smelting 
Company and the Graphic Konzern, which 
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carried the British debt payment to the 
United States for that year, does it not still 
remain probable that the idea of the Ste- 
venson plan would have been devised and 
placed into operation in the absence of debt 
payments just as well as with the occur- 
rence of debt payments? Here, as every- 
where in the discussion, one must not 
ascribe to debt payment the policies and 
occurrences in manufacture and trade that 
naturally spring from the acquisitive spirit 
of competition and nationalism. 

Debt payment with raw materials may 
possibly result in some reduction of our 
exports. Without debt payments, with 
increasing imports of raw materials, the in- 
crements would naturally be paid for with 
American manufactures. If, now, debtor 
countries pay their debts with raw materials, 
that represents on paper a reduction in the 
volume of export of our manufactures that 
would otherwise have been attainable. This 
is a potential danger to our export trade, 
but it will be difficult, after debt payments 
have become a going practice, for anyone to 
indicate definitely how much export trade 
has been hit and what the course of export 
trade would have been in the absence of 
debt payments. 

In 1922, Keynes, reénforcing scholastic, 
economic opinion with liberal British polit- 
ical doctrine, wrote: 


“Tf . . . the United States exacts pay- 
ment of the Allied debts, the position will 
be intolerable. If she persevered to the bit- 
ter end, scrapped her export industries and 
diverted to other uses the capital now em- 
ployed in them, and if her former European 
associates decided to meet their obligations 
at whatever cost to themselves, I do not 
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deny that the final result might be to Amer- 
ica’s material interest. But the project is 
utterly chimerical. It will not happen.” 


We stand before a definite program of 
debt payments. For ten or fifteen years we 
expect the payments to be balanced largely 
by invisible items in the international ac- 
count. Thenceforth, it seems probable that 
a shift will develop in our mercantile posi- 
tion in the direction of a relative expansion 
of imports over exports. The interest on 
our government loans and the interest on 
our foreign investments combined will bring 
us eventually to the situation where our im- 
port of goods will exceed our exports, but 
this may be long deferred. This shift is to 
be expected in any event as the expression 
of our foreign investments, the restriction 
of our agriculture to the domestic basis and 
the expansion of our use of industrial raw 
materials not indigenous to our country. 
The debt payments can only accelerate this 
transition. And the degree to which the 
debt payments in themselves may acceler- 
ate the transition to our new mercantile 
position cannot be forecast, but will be 
worked out in the trial and error of nation- 
wide experience. 


The First Great Problem 


In another generation we expect the 
wealth-producing capacity of society—new 
resources and more effective use of old re- 
sources—to be greatly enlarged over the 
present, and, in consequence, the present 
debts of countries will become smaller in 
contrast. That this outlook will bedisrupted 
for commercial reasons seems improbable. 
Fears of the disruption of the prospective 
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operated the Stinnes bank, printing, news- 
paper and pulp interests, remained in 
charge of some of the old subordinates of 
the founder. Direction, as well as responsi- 
bility for financial policy, however, rested 
with Edmund and Hugo. 

Edmund was only human, and it is safe 
to assume that he felt his father’s prefer- 
ence for Hugo keenly. To his intimates he 
said, ‘“I am going to show that I am as 
capable as my younger brother and that I 
am areal son of Hugo Stinnes.”’ 

Hugo likewise felt the urge for emulating 
the achievement associated with the name 
he bore. 

The best comment on the state of mind 
of these two young men was made to me 
by one of the leading Berlin bankers who 
has been conspicuous in the Stinnes liquida- 
tion. It was: 

“Edmund believed that he was two 
Hugo Stinneses, and Hugo, Jr., had the 
same point of view. There was not room in 
Germany for four Hugo Stinneses.”’ 

Once in authority, Edmund proceeded to 
show what he could do. He not only ex- 
panded the concerns under his control 
right and left, but incorporated new busi- 
nesses, including a huge automobile-selling 
concern, a film company, and steel and 
copper works. Most of the new ventures 
proved unprofitable. 


A Quarrel That Cost a Fortune 


Hugo, not to be outdone by his brother’s 
methods, involved the Hamburg firm in 
speculative overseas transactions, with the 
result that immense stocks of metals, corn, 
oil and manufactured products piled up. 
Frau Stinnes found herself powerless to 
control the ever-widening scope of the 
boys’ activities. Soon they began to act 
independently of each other. 

Now we reach the beginning of the rift. 
The introduction of the rentenmark late 
in 19238, after the final collapse of the paper 
mark, completely reversed the financial 
processes of German industry. It was a 
time for consolidation rather than expan- 
sion. Especially was there need for the 


conservation of liquid assets. This was ex- 
actly what the two Stinnes boys did not do, 
although they came into power just after 
Germany had turned the financial corner. 
Obsessed by the idea of emulating their 
father, and with the discord begot of his 
favoritism for Hugo constantly increasing, 
it became a case of overexpansion, with a 
house divided. The inevitable washing of 
the soiled family linen in public came about, 
for the brothers quarreled and aired their 
grievances. 

Hugo went to his mother and said, 
“There can be no more divided control. 
Either Edmund or I must go.” 

The breach widened and Edmund with- 
drew, taking with him the Aga Motor 
Company and the Telos Company, which 
was the automobile selling and distributing 
agency, as well as the Nordstern Assurance 
Company, which also had been controlled 
and directed by his father. Hugo assumed 
direct charge of the remaining units of the 
Privat Konzern. 

This rupture, which gave the general 
public its first idea that all was not well 
with the Stinnes family, was bad enough; 
but the worst was still to come. The ex- 
pansion carried on by the two boys had to 
be financed. The trouble was that this 
financing had to be done, not under the 
easy inflation upon which the elder Hugo 
had erected his colossal structure, but with 
a mark that had real value and during a 
growing credit famine. 

Early in 1925 it was reported on the 
stock exchange at Berlin that the Stinnes 
Konzern was in financial difficulties. From 
the beginning of the stabilization period it 
had been living largely on short-term cred- 
its, which were generally renewed and, as 
occasion offered, increased. This procedure 
applied especially to the Hamburg firm and 
the numerous offshoots in Germany and 
abroad. Some of the biggest losses had 
been registered in overseas trade. More- 
over, through a decree of young Hugo, all 
the affiliated interests in the Konzern were 
forced to do their purchasing through the 
Hamburg house, which added to the heavy 
overhead load that it was carrying. 
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program of debt payments, if 
political rather than economic gr 

Next year, under the a pic 
League of Nations, an economic ¢ 
is scheduled to be held in Burc 
devoted presumably to considera 
balance of trade and the interns 
count of Europe with the world 
the United States. 

It is possible that on this ocea 
defensive economic coalition of 
countries against the United Stat 
suggested. Recent deliberation 
carno, assuming that the treatie 
fied by the home government; 
that political reconciliations h, 
become possible in Europe; but. 
tance still lies between political 
tion and economic coalition. 

Europe can pay for the last y 
keeps out of the next war. Wit 
longed peace, Europe cannot 
structed economically, because hc 
loans and internal efforts depend 
and not merely peace, but the ass 
pect of security. Peace is the firs 
and the great problem. Capacit; 
the second problem and a smaller 
capacity to receive payments is 2 
tal problem, and stands in the ti 
as a very minor figure. Noto 
problem of capacity to pay m 
urgent than any problem of ¢ 
receive but there is a broad econo) 
ophy, applicable to all debtor | 
in the statement of Caillaux that‘ 
important to France herself to pa 
than it could be to the United St 
ceive it.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of 
by Mr. Taylor. 


In February last one of the lar; 
banks refused further advances 0 
count at the risk of losing the Sti 
ness. It is worth remarking hi 
considerable part of the credits 
by the sons between the stabilizat 
and shortly before the crash w 
due to the magic of the Stim 
which was still potent. It was ne 
open quarrel between the boys, ¢ 
tirement of Edmund Stinnes 
twenty-seventh, that the bank 
the inadequacy of the heirs to fu’ 


began to stand from under. | 


Faced by a Mountain of 


At this point it may be well 
look at the Stinnes balance sheet 
the lack of a balance sheet, as it s) 
the crash came. When the eld 
died, his Konzern owed app} 
70,000,000 gold marks. Since: 
mark will be employed hencefon! 
nection with the liquidation, | 
that it represents roughly twenty) 
in American money. 

The security for this 70, 000 
obligation was the Stinnes perso 
of 350,000,000 gold marks. Fu 
the senior’s commitments were ( 
debts recoverable, huge stocks 
and other assets. 

If the boys had been tors to 
debt alone, the task would ha? 
simple matter in view of the so} 
the production units of the Ko? 
their earning power, and the §2 
tune. Instead of watching thei! 
step and consolidating rather thi 
ing, they spread out, as I have 
Had Stinnes lived, it is possible 
others who by the rapid liquidati 
properties became lenders inste 
rowers, he would have kept 0 
duced sail. Unhappily for the K 
strong hand had vanished. The 
up a mountain of debts, which bY 
made the total obligations of t 
approximately 180,000,000 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
These included 70,000,000 gold marks bor- 
rowed in Switzerland, Holland and the 
United States. In addition they had sold 
nearly 50,000,000 gold marks’ worth of prop- 
erties, which put a considerable dent into 
the estate. 

With the withdrawal of Edmund and the 
airing of the family troubles, the crisis de- 
veloped. Hugo faced the fact that he had 
short-term credits aggregating 90,000,000 
gold marks falling due in June and July, and 
June was at hand. By this time credit in 
Germany had almost reached the vanishing 
point. Hitherto the Konzern had been able 
to get money on the Stinnes name—this 
was especially true of the foreign loans—or, 
as obtained in Germany, on quickly re- 
alizable assets. In the late spring, however, 
the Stinnes foreign trade had shrunk so 
that quick assets were not available. Hugo 
had to go to the banks for relief. 

From that moment the Konzern was 
doomed. The day of reckoning for overex- 
pansion—it harked back to the manipula- 
tions of the founder of the house—was at 
hand. 

Although the banks knew that the 
Stinnes Konzern was up against it, they 
had not comprehended the international 
extent of its difficulties. It was only when 
Hugo laid his cards on the table that they 
learned of the 70,000,000 gold mark debt 
abroad. At once a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the leading Berlin banks was 
held at the Reichsbank, with Dr. H. 
Schacht, the president, in the chair, in 
order to examine the position of the busi- 
ness. 

On the following day, June fifth, a com- 
munique was issued to the effect that, as a 
result of the departure of Edmund Stinnes, 
the Miilheim firm, which was the parent 
organization, would be reorganized and all 
the other properties and interests liqui- 
dated. Hugo Stinnes, Jr., was to manage 


| the original firm and live at Miilheim. 
| Three friends of the elder Stinnes— Doctor 


Voegler, of the German Luxembourg Min- 
ing and Smelting Company; Doctor Silver- 


| berg, director of the Rhine Lignite Company; 


and Herr Witthoft, chairman of the Com- 
merzbank and head of the Hamburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, were designated to join 
the board of directors of the Hugo Stinnes 
Company for Shipping and Overseas Trad- 
ing of Hamburg and exercise a supervising 
guardianship. 


Why the Banks Stepped In 


Hugo Stinnes, Jr., followed this up with 
a public communication seeking to correct 
the impression conveyed by the bank com- 
munique, and attributing existing troubles 
solely to the disagreement between his 
brother and himself. Here was a hint of the 
old Stinnes obstinacy that had so often de- 
fied the powers that be. He declared that 
it was his intention to restore the liquidity 
of the firm from its own resources. This 
optimistic note, in turn, was answered by 
the Siemens-Rhein-Elbe-Schuckert Union 
maintaining that there had never been 
financial dependence between it and the 
Stinnes firm. This was a blow to Hugo’s 
contention that codrdination between all of 
the Stinnes interests existed. 

The fat was now in the fire, and Berlin, 
and for that matter all Germany, sizzled 
with sensational rumors about what was 
believed to be the imminent collapse of the 
whole Stinnes structure. A general smash 
was predicted. The influence of all this wild 
talk was immediately felt on the Bourse, 
which had been weak for several months. 
During the week beginning June third the 
index figure for securities quoted in Berlin 
fell 11.1 per cent. 

The banks now realized that the time for 
drastic action had come. There were three 
vital reasons. The first was that if the 
Stinnes enterprise were permitted to go on 
the rocks—that is, become bankrupt—all 
German finance and industry would be in- 
volved and a disastrous panic would ensue. 

The second was linked with the political 
situation. During those animated years 
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when Hugo Stinnes, Sr., was building his 
massive and many-sided machine out of a 
depreciated mark, his example had been 
emulated by various others less capable, 
who likewise reared inflation structures. 
They sheltered undertakings without any 
real equity behind their imposing facades. 
With stabilization, all these houses of cards 
fell to the ground and one of the promoters 
was imprisoned. 

These liquidations were made the provo- 
cation for a bitter warfare waged by the 
German Socialists against the Right. 
Stinnes, whose edifice was built on real as- 
sets, had been the sworn foe of the Social- 
ists, and he financed a considerable part of 
the campaign against Bolshevik penetra- 
tion. The collapse of his venture was a 
grand opportunity to execute an attack on 
the Conservatives. 


Relief Measures for the Konzern 


The bankers were quick to discern that 
if the Stinnes Konzern, once in confusion, 
were permitted to bring about widespread 
dislocation of confidence and worse, a whole 
new political upheaval would develop that 
could seriously jeopardize German credit 
just at the time when the Dawes Plan was 
beginning to function and the country was 
entering upon a new era of commercial 
order. 

The third grew out of the loss of prestige 
by the banks in their relation to German 
industry. As you have already seen, their 
hold, which meant almost complete domi- 
nation of all Teutonic industrial financing, 
had been seriously shaken by Hugo Stinnes. 
They now saw the chance to become re- 
instated as stewards of big business. Both 
the Stinnes boys have maintained that the 
banks were animated by a desire to get 
even and sacrificed the properties. Their 
procedure, however, disproves this allega- 
tion. A critical situation full of momentous 
significance for the whole country had 
arisen, and it was met promptly and un- 
sentimentally. 

At the instigation of Doctor Schacht a 
consortium of twenty-two bankers was 
formed under the auspices of the Reichs- 
bank to take over and liquidate the Stinnes 
Konzern. It represented the entire Ger- 
man banking world and showed the extent 
of the Stinnes financial engagements. Jacob 
Goldschmidt, managing partner of the 
Darmstadter and National Bank, one of 
the four famous D banks, was made chair- 
man. The Darmstadter Bank, I might add, 
was more involved in Stinnes affairs than 
any of the others. 

Measures for relief were taken without 
delay. In the case of credits granted by 
firms of which the Konzern was a regular 
customer, an extension of six months was 
granted. The members of the group under- 
took to meet the other short-term credits 
maturing at the end of June or July. Funds 
were also provided for the necessary work- 
ing capital and the long-term credits were 
guaranteed. It was especially stipulated, 
however, that the support was for a period 
of six months, and that by the end of the 
year liquidation should have proceeded to 
the extent that whatever properties re- 
mained would be self-sustaining. Doctor 
Voegler, Doctor Silverberg and Herr Witt- 
hoft were kept on as supervisors of the 
Hamburg firm. They still hold a sort of 
watching brief for the bankers. 

In order to ease the burden borne by the 
banks before liquidation could be got well 
under way, the Seehandlung, formerly the 
Prussian State Bank, granted the banks 
forming the consortium a credit of 40,000,- 
000 gold marks for six months, half of which 
became available immediately. As security 
for all this assistance, the consortium took 
over all the Stinnes assets. It meant that 
the vast enterprise which Hugo Stinnes had 
constructed with his life practically passed 
out of the hands of his heirs. 

The dismantling of the house of Stinnes 
began immediately. By the time I reached 
Berlin last September the consortium had 
realized approximately 80,000,000 gold 
marks from sales of Stinnes securities and 
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when other people thought it had value. 
As the returns from the liquidation show, 
he had solid assets. 

“The tragedy of the liquidation is that 
instead of calling in only the three principal 
banks to which we were indebted, Doctor 
Schacht mobilized practically the whole 
German banking world. He made a town 
meeting out of our troubles and the net re- 
sult was that foreign credits immediately 
stopped. There was also too much haste in 
selling the assets. 

“Tt is, of course, impossible for me to say 
just what will remain after the liquidation 
has been wound up. I am convinced that 
some of the original family coal holdings 
will remain, and it is with these that I will 
make a new start. The memory of my 
father’s confidence in me will be a great in- 
spiration, and I hope that eventually I shall 
be worthy of it. I must begin practically at 
the bottom. Perhaps the trouble was that I 
started at the top.” 


An Obsession That Proved Fatal 


In the imposing structure that houses the 
main offices of the Darmstidter and Na- 
tional Bank, I talked with Jacob Gold- 
schmidt, who directed the liquidation. He 
said: 

‘“Hugo Stinnes, whom I knew well, was 
the greatest coal merchant in Europe; but 
coal, fundamentally, was all he knew. Had 
he stuck to it, he would never have become 
involved. The troubles that beset his en- 
terprise grew partly out of his genius for 
speculation. Despite this, he had a horror 
of debt. Had his sons carried out his last 
request to keep clear of financial entangle- 
ments, I am convinced that the Konzern 
would have survived stabilization, but on 
a smaller scale. The financial trust, from 
which all his undertakings suspended, al- 
ways lacked adequate working capital and 
it could not stand the strain that came with 
the return of the gold mark. 

“T consider that the Stinnes liquidation 
has performed a genuine national and in- 
ternational service for Germany. Had we 
permitted the Konzern to go to smash, not 
only would the creditors have received a 
bare 80 per cent of their claims but German 
credit throughout the world would have 
been seriously impaired. The moral of the 
whole business is that henceforth no sim- 
ilar enterprise will lift its head again.” 

Doctor Schacht’s comments were illu- 
minating. In the throne room of German 
finance, for such is the distinction of the 
Reichsbank, he analyzed the debacle suc- 
cinctly. This is the gist of it: 

“Hugo Stinnes made two primary mis- 
takes. One was that he bought too many 
uncoordinated properties. They were all 
good, but each had to be separately 
financed because they did not hang to- 
gether. The second was that he mixed 
business with politics, which is always an 
unholy alliance. 

“‘T am convinced that Stinnes was drawn 
into his scheme of international trade, 
which contributed largely to the undoing of 
his huge project, through his original con- 
nection with the Hamburg-American Line. 
As he sat in the board he learned the details 
of overseas transport and commerce, so he 
said to himself, ‘I will do likewise and on 
my own.’ As a matter of fact, he entered 
into competition with the very company 
of which he was the director. This was one 
reason why he had to get out. 

“‘Stinnes’ obsession was to acquire and 
to expand, sometimes without rime or rea- 
son. This was a comparatively easy matter 
so long as inflation went on; but ready 
money was always lacking, and this situa- 
tion became acute, once depreciation of the 
mark entered. The whole Stinnes episode 
proved again the value of concentration in 
big business.” 

A post-mortem on the Stinnes ambition 
leads to a comparison between the German 
trust maker and his elder American con- 
temporary, John D. Rockefeller, Sr. It is 
inevitable because of the kindred grasp of 
details of business organization and mag- 
nitude of vision which both possessed, 
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although they were dissimilar in tempera- 
ment and method. 

It seems plausible that Stinnes took 
Rockefeller as a model when, as a young 
man, he began to develop the grandiose 
plans he was destined to carry into effect. 
He was an infant in arms when Rockefeller’s 
measures for oil production and distribu- 
tion in America took initial and concrete 
form. Twenty years later the Standard Oil 
Company became perhaps the world’s 
most efficient commercial organization, 
and the aspiring young German industrial- 
ist must have been aware of what the man 
behind it was accomplishing. His subse- 
quent efforts to organize German industry 
on a similar scale, however, reveal a radical 
difference in outlook and procedure. 

Obviously, Stinnes failed to comprehend 
the primary principle of Rockefeller’s sys- 
tem, which was his ability to surround him- 
self with able associates and subordinates, 
to imbue them with his own ideas of elim- 
inating waste from production and to 
establish efficiency based on codrdinated 
endeavor. Eachstepping-stone in Rockefel- 
ler’s early career was a new association 
with some member of the commercial 
community of that day in whom his in- 
stinct detected qualities essential to the 
successful development of his trust con- 
ception. 

The triumph therefore of Rockefeller’s 
life is not so much the accumulation of the 
world’s greatest personal estate, or the 
creation of one of the most perfect com- 
mercial machines devised by man, as his 
ability to lay down the reins of power and 
prove to the world that the Standard 
structure could function successfully under 
the guidance of the men he had selected 
and made. 


A One-Man Industrial Empire 


Stinnes, on the other hand, relied almost 
wholly on his own personal initiative and 
trusted only the members of his family. He 
devised great combinations, but neglected 
to create great men to control and direct 
them. He was too busy working out plans 
of expansion to study the problem of per- 
manency in human affairs, and he did not 
reckon with fallibility. He attempted too 
much even for a man of, Napoleonic genius. 
Nothing less than the ultimate control of 
all German industry through one huge cor- 
poration, of which he should be the heart 
and brain, became his aim. As a well- 
known German industrialist remarked after 
his death and the collapse of the Konzern, 
“The Stinnes failure illustrates the folly 
of attempting to build an industrial empire 
around one man.” 

Minor details in the Stinnes career re- 
veal many other divergences from the 
Rockefeller practice and ambition. At no 
time, for example, did the American mag- 
nate seek personal political power. Stinnes 
entered the Reichstag and found in politics 
the only failure that he registered in his 
many-sided life. Rockefeller was content 
to take a single product, new-born in his 
youth, and make it one of the great basic 
industries of the world. He stuck to oil. 
Stinnes ranged over the whole industrial 
field, and, as you have seen, the multi- 
plicity of interests was his undoing. 
Summed up, Rockefeller, both in his busi- 
ness and his philanthropies, has been the 
essence of democracy, while Stinnes was a 
sort of civilian Junker. 

Such is the story of the rise and fall of 
the house of Stinnes. Its fate emphasizes 
the truth of the familiar shirt-sleeves-to- 
shirt-sleeves adage. Old Matthias Stinnes, 
who was rugged and capable, founded the 
business line. His sons were mainly non- 
entities. Then came the third generation 
dominated by the masterful Hugo, whose 
boys, in turn, failed to make good on the 
inheritance. Perhaps their children will 
revive the glory of the name. Meanwhile 
the structure, which was the marvel of the 
age, totters to almost complete collapse. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson, The next will 
be devoted to England. 
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Radio Products 


Three Radio Voltmeters, two for panel 
mounting and one for portable use— 

The pioneer and leader in automatic 
plugs for the fastest change from headset 
to loudspeaker— 

Made by an organization that has con- 
tributed more than any other to the art 
of electrical measurement and to the 
practical pleasure of radio operation. 

Make your tubes last longer, get long- 
est life from your batteries, beat your 
distance records, get clearer tone and 
better volume— 

See how quickly and easily these re- 
markable radio results can be secured: 
Write for the new edition just off the 
press of the interesting free booklet 
“Weston Radio Instruments.”’ 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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PERN SERVICE STATION. lwho wants 
it Done— 
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An ever-grow- 
ing number of Au- 
thorized Permo 
Service Stations 
conveniently lo- 
* cated in cities all 
over the country 
areservinganever- 
increasing number 
of New Carowners 
who want their New Cars to Teflect real pride of 
ownership by ‘‘staying new”’ for a much longer 
period of time. Here for the equivalent cost of 
three or four wash jobs you can give your New 
Car Permanize Protection. Permanize has a de- 
cided appeal to one’s sense of economy, too, for it 
reduces subsequent washing time and expense 
from 50% to 75%. 


For the man 
who wants 
to Dott — 


For those liv- 
ing in cities 
where we do not 
yet have service 
representation, 
and those who 
desire to Per- 
manize their 
New Cars them- 
selves, Permo 
may be obtained 
in a convenient 
size for that purpose. Price $1.00 at any Authorized 
Permo Service Station or we will supply you direct. 


PERMOISNOTA POLISH. . . Itssole 
purpose is to maintain the original finish beauty 
of the New or nearly new Car (or newly refin- 
ished)—adds materially to the life of Paint- 
and-Varnish, enables you to keep Baked 
Enamel free from that dingy scum, gives 
deeper lustre, and reduces the frequent use of 
polish in maintaining Duco and other Lacquer 
finishes in their highest state of lustre and 
beauty. Assures maximum ‘“‘appearance 
mileage’’ for all finishes. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Manufacturer and Sole Distributor Permo 
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rise. They have been rising ever since, not 
on sentiment, not on the merits of labor’s 
status as a commodity, but from a necessity 
already identified as industry’s own. This 
is a necessity that appears as soon as you 
begin to exploit prosperity under a theory 
of progressive division. As the divisible 
product increases, the wage fund must rise 
in order that people shall be able to buy. 
Power of production and power of con- 
sumption must increase together. 

After 1896 the example of reducing the 
cost of manufacture by methods of efficiency 
and by the greater and more cunning use of 
mechanical energy spread very fast. Wages 
per man might rise and yet the labor cost 
per unit of product might fall at the same 
time. It was simplya matter of adding tool 
power to the man: This we did faster and 
faster becauseit paid. It paid because from 
rising wages the buying power of people in- 
creased in ratio with the increase of in- 
dustrial output. The volume of business 
increased accordingly. 

We did not realize what we had done or 
how far we had got with what we were 
doing until the war came. 

Everybody knows that in 1914 this 
was a debtor nation, owing large sums in 
Europe. Everybody knows that we are 
now the most powerful creditor nation in 
the world, with loans in foreign countries 
amounting to $20,000,000,000. But very 
few of us quite realize what it means or how 
it happened. 

In 1914 no economist living would have 
admitted it to be possible. Our own bankers 
could not imagine it. One of the eminent 
among them advocated in November, 1914, 
an act of national repudiation. Europe, 
needing her funds for war, would demand 
payment all at once, perhaps up to $500,- 
000,000 of gold. She would flood the New 
York Stock Exchange with American stocks 
and bonds and demand gold for them—and 
we should be ruined. He was quite right 
about what would happen and quite wrong 
about the consequences. Europe did de- 
mand all at once what we owed her. She 
did flood the New York Stock Exchange 
with American stocks and bonds. But we 
were not ruined. We paid out of hand. We 
baled her out of her stocks and bonds and 
hardly felt it. Then we began to lend. And 
ten years later, notwithstanding the cost of 
our own participation in the war, we had 
$15,000,000,000 of loans in foreign coun- 
tries where in 1914 we had none. 


Sailing an Uncharted Sea 


Now the reason why every economist in 
1914 would have said this was utterly im- 
possible was simply that no people could be 
expected to find capital at that rate. The 
laws of capital were supposed to be known. 
The only examples of creditor countries 
then existing were countries that had saved 
capital by slow and painful self-denial, 
had put it into foreign loans and had re- 
invested in foreign countries the profits and 
income from such loans over a long term of 
years. 

But mark you this: The $20,000,000,000 
we have loaned abroad in ten years were 
not saved. They were made. What we 
loaned was production—not savings, not 
money, not the slowly built up profit and 
income from foreign investments. There 
has been neither profit nor income to speak 
of. It is all too new. 

What everyone underestimated was the 
immensity of our power of production. 
This power is merely and wonderfully the 
externalized aspect of an idea—the idea of 
exploiting prosperity from the ground level. 

And now with a prosperity that is unique 
in both kind and degree, we are running 
free, a fair wind astern and the sun in our 
eyes. The direction we have. We do not 
know the sea. It has never been sailed 
before. There is no chart. 

The elder navigators, sweeping the hori- 
zon with old glasses, see omens of danger 
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and keep pointing them out. They see 
what they think is excess spending in 
every direction. They see installment 
selling become an organized commercial 
practice on a very large scale, and think 
this means that business, obsessed with 
volume, volume, volume, is using up the 
buying power of the future. What comes 
after that? They see what never before has 
failed to bea sinister weather sign—namely, 
speculation in real estate becoming a na- 
tional ecstasy. 

And they find aboard ship a state of 
mind they dread. Nobody is afraid. The 
younger navigators certainly have no awe 
or superstition toward matters of experi- 
ence. They say that many things people 
formerly feared were mythical, nonexistent 
outside of the mind; we shall sail straight 
through them. They say the old economics 
are as old as astrology. People were not 
made to exemplify economic law, as the 
theorists seemed to suppose; besides, in 
the light of new powers and new under- 
standing the first dogmas of the textbooks 
must be greatly modified, even the law of 
supply and demand. 


When Too Little is Spent 


There are new measures of spending, new 
ways of saving. So long as people are pro- 
ducing a great surplus of things, and have 
the power to increase that surplus, it is 
absurd to say they spend too much. There 
is only the danger—a temporary danger— 
that they will spend not enough for the 
right things. : 

It is bewildering. There are here two 
kinds of truth. There is the truth of ex- 
perience and there is the truth of vision. 
What limits the truth of experience is the 
fact revealed to vision that we are in a new 
time. Business has entered a dimension 
hitherto unknown. Everything in this di- 
mension is a little strange. All the old laws 
exist; all that was true before is true still, 
and yet qualified by other laws, other facts, 
original relations, somewhat as the dis- 
coveries of Einstein leave the Newtonian 
law of gravitation still standing for all that 
it ever did stand for, which is less than it 
was supposed to stand for. The law itself 
has not changed; knowledge has so in- 
creased that its limitations:may be defined. 
So with certain so-called economic laws. 

There was a law of capital, very rigid. 
It worked when it did work perfectly, and 
when it seemed to fail the explanation was 
that it worked unawares—invisibly, or 
while you were not looking. Its first princi- 
ple was a distinction between liquid and 
fixed capital. 

Liquid capital was your working fund, 
your till money; it was with liquid capital 
you bought the raw materials for your ma- 
chines and paid wages. You could not use 
it to build and equip a factory. For that 
you required fixed or fixable capital. And 
capital proper to be used for fixed purposes 
had to be saved. The rate at which it was 
saved, or the amount that at a given time 
stood saved, was the limit beyond which 
people could not safely go in building rail- 
roads, industrial plants, houses and other 
permanent things. 

There was a way of measuring the amount 
of such capital saved up in the bank reser- 
voirs; and the experts were continually 
reading the gauge aloud, saying, “‘The mark 
is high and it is now safe to have a little 
boom in building,” or ‘‘The mark is low 
and the boom must stop. We have been 
building new things too fast and we have 
used up all the capital available for such 
uses.”” If the boom did not stop at this 
warning from the walls, as it seldom did, 
then in a little while it smashed up sud- 
denly and the experts took their mind off 
the gauge for long enough to read the world 
a lecture on the folly of thinking prosperity 
was unlimited. 

There was truth in all this. It was a 
factor of time that made the difference. 


The calculation was that in business you 
turned your working capital over in three 
months, six months, certainly once a year. 
That is, you bought your raw materials, 
added thereto the value of manufacture, 
sold the goods and got your money back, 
plus the profit, all within twelve months. 
So it would keep revolving. But money 
spent for a new plant would have a much 
slower cycle. It might take you fifteen or 
twenty years to get that back. 

The difference therefore simply was that 
where liquid capital had a cycle of not more 
than a year, fixed capital had a cycle that 
might be a quarter of a century. For that 
reason capital for fixed purposes had to 
come from investors wishing to put their 
money out at interest for long periods 
without asking for it back. Commercial 
banks loaned you liquid capital for short 
periods of ninety days, six months, a year. 
It was proper to borrow money on your 
note for a year to buy raw materials, since 
within a year you worked up the raw mate- 
rials, sold the product, got your money back 
and paid off your loan at the bank; it was 
not proper to borrow money on your note for 
a year to build an extension of your works, 
since you could not pay that back in one 
year, nor in two or three, maybe not in ten. 

Well, but suppose you could. Suppose 
you could build an extension of your works, 
equip it, bring it into production, sell the 
product and get the money coming back to 
you, plus the profit, all withina year. Would 
it be proper in that case to build with liquid 
capital? 

Roughly, what is supposed is what has 
happened. Once the law of distinction be- 
tween fixed and liquid capital had been 
formulated and accepted, it never changed. 
But the time factor on which it was based 
did change. As methods of building im- 
proved, as the increasing use of mechanical 
automatons accelerated the human effort, 
the time required to build and equip a 
factory and bring it into profitable pro- 
duction became less and less. Where once 
it might have been five or six years, it be- 


came two years, one year; under stress of * 


war time, three or four months. And ex- 
actly in proportion as the time factor was 
foreshortened, the distinction in principle 
between fixed and liquid capital became 
less important. It is very much less im- 
portant now than it was ten years ago, and 
almost immaterial as compared with what 
it was thirty years ago. 


Prosperity Makes Its Capital 


This is what gives meaning to the asser- 
tion that prosperity more and more makes 
its own capital as it needs it. Less and less 
does it have to wait for capital to be saved 
in the common reservoirs, to the scandal of 
the gauge-reading experts. The largest 
motor-car industry in the world never bor- 
rowed any capital at all; it made its capital 
as it went along, found it out of earnings, and 
probably was never aware of any distinction 
between the liquid and fixed aspects of it. 

Then the law of supply and demand. 
What has happened there is even more in- 
teresting, perhaps because it is somewhat 
easier to get hold of. What every orthodox 
textbook taught was that the price of a 
thing was determined by a law of supply 
and demand. That was true, and is still 
true, though not in the sense in which it was 
once understood. 

Formerly the notion of business as to de- 
mand was a notion of placer mining. Its 
idea of supply was monopoly. The object 
was profit in high ratio—not volume—and 
it knew no other way of regarding these 
things. Demand existed to be exploited. 
You charged it all it would stand. There- 
fore, given control of supply, the price of a 
thing was the utmost a buyer would pay 
for it. 

Now what develops? The highest idea of 
modern business as to demand is an idea of 
quartz mining, or scientific milling on a 


Decembe: 


large continuous scale. Its idea 
is to increase it just as fast as the 
can be extended. The incentive | 
still, but the object is volume. An 
plan what determines the price of a 
primarily the cost of production, 

reduce the cost you reduce the ; 
order to extend the demand. 


Owner us. Trustee Manage, 


we 

The development of this new att 
the part of business is most conspi 
the case of corporations the stock 
ship of which has become so widely 
that owner management has been; 
by trustee management. That is n 
it may not be also a personal attit 
sometimes is. The rule, however, 
trustee management goes much 
with it. Many of the great indust 
are represented by corporations r 
as institutions by men whose pro 
interest is nominal. They are no 
upon large profits in the old privat 
not as owner management is likel 
What is expected of them by their 
thousands of stockholders is that th 
show a fair investment return yy 
capital; and beyond making for h 
holders this fair return, the trust 
ager is free to fix his mind upon t 
modern principle, which is scient 
duction. ; 

Among industries so managed 
find now some of the finest researek 
tories in the world, where the sg 
mind goes far beyond the immedia 
lems to be solved and explores thi 
of matter in the abstract. 

The practical results are oft 
expected. Recently in such a labor: 
X-ray machine was needed and « 
brought from outside. The men he 
particularly noticed that kind of: 
before. It was the best they coul 
the best there was—but they wer 
more astonished at its unnecessary 
awkwardness, the possibilities of d 
it. So they turned their minds to it 
the leisure; and for no need of th 
but purely from scientific intere: 
evolved in time a small, compact, f 
machine that had the merit besides 
much more efficient. The cost of dc 
was perhaps $500,000, and no pr 
come of it. At least, none is expect 
market for such things is limited. — 
modern industry at its best. 

Owner management began long 
pass in railroads. No one nows 
astonished to hear that the head o 
railroad system has retired at the < 
with no great private fortune; not 
fact, only comfortable. Formerly 
expected that a man retired from tl 
the railroad field either very rich ¢ 
rupt. Railroads became too vast a: 
formations to be closely owned; © 
quired the running together of the 
of thousands, and thousands of owr 
not manage. They must leaveit tot 
And that now is taking place with i 
In some industries trustee managen 
owner management exist side by sit 
is coming, the other is passing. Thi 
tions of owner management are de 

Prof. William Z. Ripley has been 
in another direction. He spoke ret 
New York Times, October 29, 1 
“the alarming divorce of the owne 
property, represented by securities 
by corporations or trustees, from ar 
accountability whatever for its pruc 
efficient management.” The result, 
‘is the assumption of an irrespons! 
trol by intermediaries—most C0) 
bankers so-called—in place of the 
responsible direction, which, theo 
at least, rested upon the shoulder 
actual owners.” 

He was thinking, it is clear, of th 
financial vogue for converting 4 
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close corporation, owned and managed by a 
few stockholders, into that kind of open 
corporation the shares of which are dis- 
tributed through Wall Street to remote 
individual investors; also of a specific 
matter, namely, the practice of bankers 
more than ever before to sell voiceless 
shares to the public—that is to say, stock 
with no voting power. These are separate 
matters. The voiceless share is the in- 
vestor’s problem. He may take it or leave 
it, as his wisdom is. Generally the share- 
holder who receives his dividend regularly 
never speaks—never votes his stock save 
by formal proxy. As to the diffusion of 
ownership in principle, that cannot be 
avoided. It is inevitable with industry as 
it was with the railroads, and for the same 
reason. 

The perils of banker management have 
been much considered. For the most part 
they are temporary. The banker’s function 
in these transactions is first to buy owner- 
ship from the few and then to distribute it 
widely, taking for himself a profit of course. 
There occurs naturally a period of banker 
management—or, more properly, banker 
control. Yet once he has distributed the 
ownership, as he must do to get his profit, 
he will naturally pass on to something else, 
since that is his business; and then the 
management passes to trained experts who 
represent the owners, and not the owners 
alone, but also industry, the human organ- 
ization within the industry, and the public. 

The line of evolution is established. 
Many great corporations that only a few 
years ago were in Wall Street, owned or 
controlled there, have definitely assumed 
the institutional character; and one of the 
most important facts about them is their 
independence of banker influence. They 
have enormous free resources of their own, 
and when they need more capital they get 
it direct from their stockholders. 


Keeping the Lid on a Boom 


Along with the change that has been 
defined in the attitude.of business toward 
demand there appears a new quality of in- 
telligence. Speculation begins to be re- 
pressed. The uncontrollable boom is 
dreaded, for its after evils are well known. 
Formerly it was otherwise. Speculation 
was a siren to be solicited. The boom was 
a wild harvest. The cycle from an ecstasy 
of high profits to the agonies of panic and 
gloom was supposed to be established in the 
natural order of things. There came to be 
many profound theories of cycles. More 
than one eminent economist subscribed to 
the fantastic notion that they were caused 
by sun spots; and there came also to be the 
profession of economic soothsayer—one 
who could predict when a boom would 
break or when a period of depression would 
end; there the beginning of another cycle. 
And the causes all the time were in human 
absurdity. 

Business now has a very different con- 
ception of its own interests and welfare. 
What it wants most of all is continuous 
production, continuous distribution, with- 
out cycles, at prices to cover the cost of 
manufacture and leave a fair margin over 
for the wage of capital. Profit is in the 
volume of business transacted at this fair 
wage of capital. You increase the profit 
not by raising the wage—that is to say, 
prices—but by increasing production—the 
volume. Thus the common sense of busi- 
ness may set itself against a rise in prices, 


even when prices could be very easily ad- : 


vanced, because to advance them would 
tend to limit the demand, or, again, the 
volume. This actually happens. 

For a specific instance one may take the 
example of the producers of building ma- 
terials—the lumbermen, the brick and ce- 
ment people, et al... Two years ago they saw 
all the signs of a building boom. The de- 
mand for materials was likely to exceed the 
supply; and if it did, what would happen? 
Prices would rise in a spectacular manner; 
there would be high profits for a little while, 
then collapse and prostration—a cycle in 
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> 
fact. So they went in a body to 
ton to talk with Hoover. ~ 
“We don’t want that kind of 
they said. ‘‘We want to keep the 
But we don’t know how to keep 
flying off. The thing will soon by 
control.” ‘ 
Thereupon the Secretary of Co 
issued a public statement, setting f 
facts. The material people could 
all the materials that were likel 
needed for home building, with gor 
but if all knds of other buildiy 
as industrial construction and m 
works, should increase at the same t 
parallel manner, as it probably wou 
own accord, then there would not be 
to go around, competitive biddin, 
cause prices to go unreasonably h 
there would be in the end a sm 
Therefore he urged a kind of priori 
home building proceed, for that wa: 
importance. Let industry as far as 
postpone projects of new construc 
limit them, until the high demanc 
home builders had been satisfiec 
above all, let public works wait, es 
monuments of municipal aggrandi 
let all that kind of construction gs 
a reserve demand for materials an 
against the time of lull and slack, 


The Magic of Credit 


What has been the result? The: 
building program in the history 
country has been carried on for ty 
with no runaway market in build 
terials. The initiative, you will not 
from the producers themselves, _ 

Generally the purely speculative 
is coming to discredit, even on the st 
grain exchanges, where the rules 
gambling are increasingly strict. C 
gambling element in exchange tran: 
was so important that the true fun 
these institutions, which is to mere 
commodities and securities, becam 
obscured, almost at times to be fo 
The real-estate people seem now tl 
behindhand. They are only begin 
see that an orderly, conservative h 
of the changes naturally taking ] 
ground values is much better for the 
fevers and booms. They have stil 
way to go. 

All this bears definitely on the m 
credit. Perhaps the most debat 
aspect of credit among us is the pra 
installment selling. What it means 
the magic of credit, like the be 
things, is pressing downward throt 
social structure. It becomes ayail 
everyone. We no longer think of ¢ 
magic. Yet in a state of society n 
past a way to obtain a thing first a 
for it afterward—pay for it out of th 
that come from the use of it—co 
have been imagined. 3 

In Bagehot’s brilliant economic 
you will find some thoughts on ¥ 
rightly perceived to be the most di 
and tragic change that had ever ocet 
the history of business. That was 
of the fine merchant princes after 
vention of credit banking. Traders| 
with credit beat the merchant prin 
worked only with their own ¢ 
rapidly destroyed them. Sucha 
large business transacted without t 
credit now is unknown—at least, 
the Western part of the world. 
traders who borrowed liquid cap 
rates of interest from the bank 
were able to outtrade the old m 
by reason of finding it possible 
ness at a lower margin of profit; 
ally made more money out of it. 
did it. They enormously extended 
cause they transacted it on a chea] 
If they did ten times as much bu 
half the margin of profit, they m 

times as much money as the | 
princes who could not éxtend th 
beyond the limits of their own cap 
knew not the use of credit, would 
it, and scorned the rabble of créd 
until in ruined grandeur they had] 


ive still a great deal to learn about 
te of credit. Everything we learn 
¢widen the limits of its use. For- 
42 economic mentality of the whole 
‘ored under the tyranny of the idea 
}amount of credit was fixed. By 
4; it fixed? By the gold reserve— 
cidental size of a lump of gold that 
nole nation might not be large 
+> fill a small room—by the rate at 
Jd was discovered in the earth’s 
{ extracted. 

{jea now is absurd. It was not al- 
( It was once a very necessary idea, 
men had not learned how to use 
Jonse credit rationally, how to re- 
emselves and one another in the 
j:0 obtain and use it for speculative 
;, Therefore they were obliged to 
‘in some arbitrary manner. This 
by relating it rigidly to the gold 
:the gold supply was limited by the 
act of its scarcity. 

yre begin to understand that what 
,imited is not the use of credit, but 
,of it. And this limit must be im- 
intelligence. The more credit that 
roperly used, the better; the more 
‘j rightly, the more there is of it. 
no fixed quantity. That is in- 
mate, variable, increasable at will, 
lated to people’s power of produc- 


our gold and silver should happen 
jt in the sea, we should be poorer 
“he art and industrial value of the 
self. We should go on producing 
his before, and credit would con- 
toxist as before. It is only necessary 
edit, whatever its technical form, 
rt be permitted to increase faster 
‘s needed to move the production 
iribution of actual wealth in com- 
i and things. 


i Installment Selling Means 


irepress gambling, speculation and 
svhich are the ogres that inflate and 
jeredit, it becomes possible to ex- 
taids and benefits downward—down 
est person of character who has the 
nse to borrow a talent from the aggre- 
d, employ it properly, multiply it 
angth return it with a modicum of 


a in principle, is what installment 
gieans. Certainly it may be abused; 
ii7 it may be carried too far by one 
li We speak only of its true signifi- 
First, business learned how-to use 
ind that took a long time. Then 
ure began to learn, and asit learned, 
munt of credit at its command very 
l increased. Now the same intelli- 
@ working down, and with a corre- 
dg result. 

érowth of the nation’s credit fund is 
y from another point of view. 

396 there were 9457 banks of all 
there are now 29,350. Then one 
each 7500 of the population; now 
ach 3800. 
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In 1896 the total of all bank loans was 
$4,250,000,000; it is now $31,500,000,000. 
Then $60 per capita; now $281 per capita. 

The total amount of cash in all banks is 
three and a half times what it was thirty 
years ago; the total of all loans is seven and 
a half times what it was in 1896. 

Note that the aggregate of loans—the 
volume of credit—has increased more than 
twice as fast as cash. 

No other people in the world use credit 
as we use it. There is no longer an air of 
priestcraft about banking. It has become 
a common-folk practice. The bank is an 
instrument of the community or of a group 
of people having like interests. A few years 
ago labor began to set up banks of its own. 
Less than five years ago the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers opened a bank in 
Cleveland with assets of $630,000. It now 
has banks in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Birmingham, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle and Minneapolis, with assets above 
$150,000,000. 


Labor’s Stand on Production 


An innovation of thought on the part of 
American labor toward the meaning of pro- 
duction is of final importance. In Europe, 
and here also, it is the folly of radical labor 
to strike at production, either, as in Eng- 
land, to limit each worker’s effort under the 
delusion that this will make more jobs, or, 
there and elsewhere, with intent to wreck 
production and thereby destroy capitalism. 
Here the seeds of that infatuation may 
sprout; the plant withers. 

Capitalism is nota thing. Itisa method, 
and American labor now identifies itself 
with the method. Whatever else happens, 
production must increase in order first that 
there shall be more to divide. The terms of 
division are another problem, to be dealt 
with separately. 

At its last annual convention the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unanimously em- 
braced a production theory of wages: 
Shorter hours and higher wages in pro- 
portion as production increases from higher 
efficiency and the further use of mechanical 
energy. 

“We hold,” said labor there, “‘that the 
best interests of the wage earners, as well 
as the whole social group, are served by in- 
creasing production in quality as well as 
quantity, by high-wage standards which as- 
sure sustained purchasing power to the 
workers and therefore higher national stand- 
ards for the environment in which they live 
and the means to enjoy cultured oppor- 
tunities. . To this end we recommend 
cooperation in the study of waste in pro- 
duction, which the assay of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies covering 
important industries has shown to be 50 
per cent attributable to management and 
only 25 per cent attributable to labor, with 
25 per cent attributable to other sources.” 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, said of this action: 

“Tt places the American labor movement 
in a most advanced position on labor 
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“Tabes do you feel?”—Too often 
your answer is, “Not very well. 
I am troubled with indigestion.” 


Your answer is given in perfect good 
faith, but are you certain it is correct? 
Physicians tell us that half their patients 
who believe they are suffering from in- 


digestion have some serious organic dis- 


turbance. When you say you are troubled 
with indigestion you have given the usual 
name for a condition of wretched discom- 
fort—and you may not even suspect the 
real difficulty. 


That miserable feeling called indigestion 
is not a disease. It isa warning that some- 
thing has gone wrong in some part of the 
body. The trouble may not be in the 
stomach at all. It may be in the intestinal 
tract, or the gall bladder, the kidneys, 
the liver, the pancreas, or the appendix. 
It may be in the nervous system or the 
heart. Or it may be that faulty habits of 
eating or emotional disturbances have 
brought about disordered bodily condi- 
tions which masquerade as indigestion. 


These attacks of pain, nausea or discom- 
fort are Nature’s warning to look for the 
real trouble. What folly to soothe a 
symptom and leave the cause untouched. 


Indigestion may be the shadow of some 
real, hidden difficulty which should be 
located. Because it is not thoroughly 
understood, men and women sometimes 
treat it lightly—they are almost ashamed 
to admit having so slight an ailment. So 
slight!—It may be the early warning of 
a serious disease. So slight!—They take 
their favorite remedy or some “cure” 
passed along by a friend. So slight!—yet 
by merely dulling pain, not correcting 
the cause, they may be cutting many 
years from their lives. 


If you suffer from pains after meals you 
may have an ulcer of the stomach. A 
violent, stabbing pain which recurs at 
intervals may mean gall-stones or a dis- 
eased appendix. 
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the Cause! 


The Beloved Quack 


You know them—the men and women 
who say: “Just try this for your indi- 
gestion. It always helps me.”’ Not 
content with “doctoring’”’ themselves 
for a chronic complaint, they venture 
advice concerning the possibly serious 
ailments of others, 


When you are in sound health you should 
be able to digest, without distress, nearly 
every kind of good food. It is only when 
something has gone wrong in your body 
that special diet is necessary. 


Remember that the nutritive parts of 
steak, chops, vegetables and all other 
foods must be taken into your blood be- 
fore they can be of service to you. 


Eat regularly and never hurry your eat- 
ing. Chew your food thoroughly so that 
both in your mouth and in your stomach 
the digestive fluids can act easily upon it. 
If you have only fifteen minutes’ time, 
you will get far more real benefit from 
eating fifteen minutes’ worth than from 
trying to crowd an hour’s meal into the 
stomach in a quarter of an hour. 


If you are subject to indigestion, see a 
doctor. It may be a temporary disturb- 
ance, easily corrected, 


or it may be serious or- 
ganic disease. Find out! 


Practicing physicians tell 
us that the majority o 
visits to their offices are 
made by persons suffering 
from so-called indigestion. 


When we look at the mor- 
tality records and see that 
heart disease takes more 
lives than any other cause 
of death—that the death 
rate from appendicitis has 
not diminished in the past 
ten years—that cancer and 
gall bladder troubles are 
claiming thousands of vic- 
tims every year— 


—and when we think that 
many of the victims of 
these diseases neglected 
the early warnings which 
seemed to be indigestion— 


—then we realize the neces- 
sity for paying attention to 
the message which Nature 
is sending. 


One common cause of in- 
digestion is badly cooked 
food. If to you are left the 
choice and preparation of 
nourishing, easily digested 
food, you will find the 
Metropolitan Cook Book 
a tremendous help. Send 
Pade copy. It will be mailed 
ree. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Who need no R. E. D. address 


QUESTIONNAIRES were sent to all 
Country Gentleman subscribers whose 
names began with A or B, in towns 
of 2,500, or less, who did not have 
R. F. D. on their address. 


Actual investigation developed that 
53% of these subscribers live on R.F.D. 
routes, but are so well known that they 
need no address beyond that of their 
local post office. 


The standing and importance of these 
Country Gentleman subscribers are 
further shown by the size of the farms 
they own—5% being of more than 
1000 acres, 13% of more than 500 
acres, 39% of more than 175 acres, 
and 64% of more than 100 acres. And 
82% of these subscribers actually 
manage these farms themselves. 


*¢QUIETY Gentlem 
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theories. It may be regarded as the enunci- 
ation of a new idea. It is a position far in 
advance of any we have taken before. We 
are at the threshold of a great industrial 
era. We are in the infancy of superpower. 
A new condition is before us and we must 
meet it. This is our way of meeting it.” 

Certainly we have the direction. As we 
pursue it the horizon scatters. 

Every fact in the series related belongs 
to a new dimension. The limits hitherto 
set to progress in human prosperity were 
limitations of the mind—limitations of 
vision, of understanding, of social conduct. 

Demand is unlimited, as far as we know. 
If you can imagine a quantity of things 
sufficient to sate all wants, then the desire 
for quality begins, and of that there is no 
end. Capital and credit are coextensible 
with the power of production; the power of 
production is unlimited. 

It is necessary only that everything shall 
increase in rhythm, according to its value 
and importance. This now becomes the 
supreme economic study—how to keep 
rhythm, a state of tension through the 
whole range of our complex activities. 


Overproduction and its Cure 


Overproduction, a disease peculiar to the 
youth time of prosperity, and hitherto 
treated by cupping or bleeding—that is, by 
shutting the factories, turning off labor and 
waiting for demand to recover by its own 
strength, as miraculously it always does—is 
merely failure to keep the tension. For- 
merly the diagnosis was that people had 
been spending too much and suddenly they 
have had to stop. But it is only that they 
have not been spending enough ‘for the 
right things. The difference is not subtle. 
It is fundamental. 

There now evolves in the economic body 
a kind of intelligence somewhat like the all- 
wise gland, or whatever it is in the human 


oa r 2 


organism that controls the multip 
of cells and the growth of tissue, 
what is needed for purposes of Tep 
renewal is supplied to only the ne 
point and what is needed for extensio 
vided in symmetrical proportions, 
wise legs and arms might grow to d 
lengths. The governing principlem 
exact and previous information of t} 
of the organism, in detail, as a wh 
for any emergency. 


The Science of Prosperi; 


Business at length discovers that 
a wonderful anarchy of discrete part 
ultimately all as one thing, subje 
common law of proportion. One ps 
not flourish selfishly at the expense 
other part. Hence the practice, x 
veloping very fast, of gathering, dij 
exchanging and publishing data 
nomic conditions—data of mechan 
pacity, of current production, of st 
hand, of the state of employment, 
health of demand. 

For example, if our surplus capital 
to be running very fast into land anc 
exchange speculation, into foreign 
into more industrial equipment whe 
is already enough of that for the tim 
and the productive power of that wl 
ists may be further increased by n 
pursuing in these directions a fan 
immediate profit rather than a tho: 
finer living—that is a sign we are not 
ing enough for better homes and ma 


_ public works of permanent economic 


That sign is present. But we see 
sciously. And when we have learne 
seeing it, to control and redirect t 
rhythmed currents of expenditure y 
begin to know the science of pro: 
After that it becomes an art. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of twe 
by Mr. Garrett. 
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Westclox 
Big Ben 
1) inches tall. Runs 32 ore 
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A clock you can trust—$1.50 


IP YOU use a clock to wake you 
each morning, the most important 
thing to look for is reliability. 

Reliability is more important than 
low price, for a careless clock can lose 
you several times its cost. 

You combine dependability with 
low price in the America, at $1.50. 

The trade mark Westclox on its 


dial is assurance of its dependability. 


It is made with the same care as Big 
Ben and other members of the family. 

The price is as low as Westclox re- 
liability can be produced, even with 
the advantages of a big output. To 


‘make them cheaper would be to 


make them less trustworthy, and a 
clock is either reliable or it isn’t. The 
saving 1n price might prove expensive 


to people paid by the day or hour. 
people p uf y 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINQIS, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


Westclox 
America 
6% inches tall. 4-inch dial. 
Nickeled case. Runs 32 
hours. Top bell alarm, $1. ra 
In Canada, $2.00. 


Westclox 


aby Bi 
3% poe tall. died and 
repeat alarm, #3. .25. Lumi- 
nous, $4.50. In Canada, 
$4.50—$6.00. 


Westclox 
Sleep-Meter 
§ inches tall. Nickeled case. 
4-inch dial, Back bell alarm. 
Runs 32 hours, 
Canada, $3.00. 


In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox 
Pocket Ben 
A nickel-plated watch. Stem 


Westclox 
Jack o’ Lantern 
§ inches tall. Luminous dial 


and hands. Back bell alarm. wind and set. Neat hands wind and 
$2.00. In Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In and dial. Dependable, $1.50. 
Canada, $4.00. In Canada, $2.00. $2.25. 


Glo-Ben 


set. 


Westclox 


Nickel-plated watch. Stem 


lack face, 


luminous dial and hands, 
In Canada, $3.00. 
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OW ay so high hat, Babs?” 


“High hat is right! Observe, look and gloat. 


The family just gave me a complete chest of 
ComMMuNITY Pate.” 


“Marvelous! Wire Bill you will marry him tomorrow.” 


Biro of ParaviseE ‘Design 
INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORK $700 Ser.of Six- 
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Double 
action 


single cost 


we Tz vw vee; we > wre 


athroom cleanliness is 
more than spotlessness 


© brite keeps it sweet 
and sanitary, too 


/The bathroom is one place where ordinary clean- 
liness is not enough. It may Jook clean but how 
‘sure are you that it is really sanitary? 

| Your cleansing methods in the bathroom must 
‘do two things: 1. Scour off visible dirt and stain. 
2. Sweeten and purify and destroy the dirt you 
| cannot see. 

Now you can do these two kinds of cleansing in 
-a single process! Sunbrite, the “double action” 
‘cleanser, not only cleans and scours to spotless 
Perfection but it also has a purifying power. It 
‘renders what it cleans sweet and sanitary. 
Sunbrite saves so much in labor, time and 
/strength. And in money, too, for it costs less than 
you might suppose double action is worth. Added 
value is given with every can in a United Profit 
Sharing Coupon. 

_ A Sunbrite bathroom or kitchen is not only 


el Coe hn nites wots, L Cleans, Scours 
ae Sweetens, Purifies 


Single Cost _4 


Soap Chips | g 


Washing i ‘Machines | 
General Household Use 


Save your hands with 
this fine soap 


Here at last is a soap in flake 
form so mild that it will 
never roughen nor redden 
the hands. Yet it is wonder- 
fully effective—dissolves 
dirt from clothes with little 
labor of rubbing and is fine 
for dishes, woodwork and 
any household use. Spe- 
cially good in the washing 
machine 


Swift & Company 


keep battery 
charged 


The 4 vital spots to watch 
in zero weather 


use proper 
engine oil 
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Use 
enough 


alcohol 


Which do you neglect—and what is it costing in repairs? 


INTER driving need not bring 

on costly repair bills. Not if 
you treat your car right. Here’s the 
whole story of keeping down operating 
costs. Keep your batteries charged. Use 
a good cold weather oil in your engine. Keep 
enough alcohol in your radiator. And don’t 
neglect chassis lubrication. 


Cause of most repairs 
Here’s where most motorists fail. 80% of all 
repairs on chassis parts is due to lack of 
proper lubrication. And when you neglect 
the 20 to 60 vital bearings on your chassis 
you increase the strain on every other part— 
tires, springs, engine and body are racked. 


A remarkable lubricant tested 


for Alaska 


You use a different grade of oil for your en- 
gine in winter. So use a different kind of 
chassis lubricant. One that does not stiffen 
with cold and clog up these vital parts of 
your car. For that is just as hard on chassis 
bearings as on engine bearings. Alemite Chas- 
sis Lubricant is made to meet this need. 
Recently experts of a leading engineering in- 


ALEMITE 


80% of all repairs on moving parts 
due to one cause—easily preventable 


stitute tested it for winter use in Alaska. At 
30 degrees below zero (Fahr.) they found its 
lubricating quality practically unimpaired. 
Equal, they said, to No. 3 commercial cup 
grease at 70 degrees above zero. 


Positive high pressure stops 
guesswork 


Most leading makes of cars now come equip- 
ped with Alemite high pressure lubrication. 
(Now in use on over 7,000,000 cars.) With 
this system your Alemite gun shoots fresh 
lubricant entirely through each bearing. You 
know it’s done right. You can see the old, 
worn-out, gritty grease forced out at the same 
time. There’s no guesswork. No chance of 
clogged bearings. High pressure insures that. 
Your car needs this in winter especially. 


Every 500 miles 


If Alemite is on your car use it—every 500 
miles. It is just as important as keeping bat- 


teries charged—if you want to save re- 
pairs. And use the genuine Alemite 
cold-proof lubricant. It comes in handy 
auto-loading cans for your Alemite gun. 
If you have your car lubricated in a 
garage or service station, go where you see 
the Alemite service sign. There you can be 
sure of expert care and genuine Alemite lu- 
bricant. 


This kind of lubrication has saved fleet own- 
ers lc to 1%c per mile in operating costs. It 
will save you just as much. If your car is not 
now Alemite-equipped it will pay you to have 
the system installed. The cost is only $5 to 
$20. (Overland, $5.67; Alemite-Zerk for Fords, 
$6.50. Prices slightly higher in Canada and 
west of Rockies.) It 
will save its costs in 
repairs this winter. 
THE BASSICK MANU- 
FACTURING COmMm- 
PANY, 2660 NorthCraw- 
ford Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Canadian Fac- 
tory: Alemite Products 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Belleville, Ontario. 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.” 


ALEM 


December 


© T. B.M. Co. 


for easy gear- 
shifting i 
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( weather 
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Use the new 
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ALEM 
cold proof lut 


© T.B.M. Co. 


High Pressure Lubrication 


Transmission Lubricant 
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omen Favor Heat-Spreading Burner 


Because It Saves So Much Gas 


Garland’s Patented Heat-Spreading Burner 
saves gas because of better combustion and 
because it brings the burner top within 7% 


Ask women why Garland Ranges are so strong 
a favorite in the American kitchen. Undoubtedly 


they will put much emphasis on Garland’s Pat- bf an teeh Of the ‘kettle bottaaeD ther 
| ented Heat-Spreading Burner. splendid Garland advantages are the pat- 
| ‘ ius } ented perforated oven bottom that does 
| And that is not at all surprising. This remarkable away with all cold spots and the oven heat 
| contribution to greater cooking economy uses regulator which automatically sets and 
| much less gas than the burners of ordinary ranges. holds the oven temperature. And there are, 

The saving is at least 10 per cent. of course, always the unsurpassed Gatland 


quality and durability. 


Women appreciate that saving. They have no 
liking for wasting fuel. They appreciate, also, the 
time saved, for this wonderful burner cooks 
much faster. 


There is equal enthusiasm for Garland beauty. 
The glistening white enamel finish appeals to dis- 
criminating taste. It ornaments the kitchen. 


You'll be an enthusiast, too, when you see the 
new ranges in the showrooms of your Garland 
dealer or gas company. In all its 50 years Gar- 
land never turned out anything so beautiful 
or so fine. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS -COAL- ELECTRICITY 
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Complete efficiency as a floor 

cleaner plus twelve unique 

attachments and many labor 
saying uses. 


With the long handle off and 
the lifter-grip snapped on 
you can yacuum clean in 
places you never could before. 


There is also the Vacuette 
non-clectric—famous for its 
ability to thoroughly vacuum 
clean without electricity. 


To Distributors and 
Vacuum CleanerSalesmen 


The Vacuette distributors’ 
franchise is the most complete 
ever offered in the vacuum 
cleaning field, including both 
electric and non-electric clean- 
ers. Vacuum cleaner salesmen 
are invited to visit the Vacuette 
distributor in their cityandlearn 
the astounding sales advan- 
tages of this new cleaner. 
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\7OU can’t judge the new Vacuette Electric 
as you would any other vacuum cleaner. 


It has given womankind entirely new ideas 
of what they can expect a cleaner to do. It 
has easily doubled the usefulness of a cleaner 
in the home. 


As you use the Vacuette on your floors you 
will find that its designers have developed 
innumerable improvements that mean much 
in better, easier service. 


But it’s the quick, easy way the Vacuette does 
innumerable other tasks—things at which you’d 
never expect a cleaner to help—that has won 
the hearts of American women. 


In just a second or two you can detach the 
long handle and snap on the convenient small 
one. This gives you a light, handy, portable 


THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY, 1916 West 114th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


World’s largest manufacturers of automatic cleaners 


NVacuette vacuum clea 


cleaner that’s perfection itself for use on stair- 
ways, upholstered furniture, closed car in- 
teriors, mattresses, and for much other work 
at which vacuum cleaners have never before 
been practicable. 


You’d have a Vacuette in your home right 
now if you knew what a wonderful help it 
would be. The regular price is $55. The 
attachments $12. 


But you can buy it NOW, for only $49.50. 
You will get the complete set of attachments free.’ 
That’s the introductory offer of its makers. 


Phone ‘‘ Vacuette” in your town and say you. 
want a Vacuette for free trial. You can do it 
without the slightest obligation to buy. Or, | 
if you prefer, write for our illustrated, de-| 
scriptive folder, “‘Easier Vacuum Cleaning.” | 


Accept no 
other --~ 
insist on 


Vew AC Spark Plug 


The greatest advance 
made in spark plug 
construction in years. 


A new design, new alloy 
for sparking points, new 
electrically fused Kyan- 
ite insulator core and a 
new glaze. 


When you buy spark 
plugs be sure you get 
AC’s of the new design, 
ed shell. 


our motor does not perform as 
once did, the simplest thing to 
‘e incurring costly repairs is to 
new set of AC plugs. You will 
an immediate improvement in 
ance, with easier starting. 


ew AC 1075 for Fords 


ide in one-piece design. Built 
»same high-grade materials and 
nship as other AC Spark Plugs, 
2 following special features for 
gines: 


1 Spring Terminal Clip 

2 Heavy Body Porcelain 

3 Hexagon of extra length 
to permit easy and posi- 
tive application of spark 
plug wrench 

4 High Temperature Fins. 
Patented Carbon-proof 
Porcelain 


5 Drip electrode forming 
natural oil drain 

Also made in two-piece 

design. 


E 
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oremost auto- 
motive engi- 
neers specify AC 
products as stand- 
ard equipment for 
the very good rea- 
son that they per- 
form best. 


AC products are 
available through 
AC dealers every- 
where. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, AGchigan 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers—AC Air Cleaners 


AC-SPHINX AC-OLEO 
Birmingham Levallois-Perret 
ENGLAND FRANCE 


hen you buy AC products you are 
always sure of good performance 
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/ SPARK PLUGS 
SPEEDOMETERS 
AIR CLEANERS 


AC Speedometers 


a 


viernes 


erorololo} 


AC 


BekcooMErER, 


There is proof of the qu re of AC Speedometers in 
the fact that they are used as original factory equip- 
ment on Buick, Cadillac, Chandler, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Gray, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Peerless and 
GMC trucks. 


The Model for Fords 


The AC Speedometer for Fords is of the same quality 
as furnished the above manufacturers for their original 
factory equipment. 


The AC Direct Drive does away with the swivel 
joint and insures continuously satisfactory service. 


The Model for Fords is packed complete with all 
attachments and once installed is a source of constant 
satisfaction. 


AC Air C leaners 


: 7” ’ How the AC 
Air Cleaner 
Functions 


Small black 
arrows indicate 
path of dusty 
e- air—large black 
SY arrows the path 
"of dust to col- 
lector—white 
arrows path of 
clean air to 
carburetor. 


The AC Air Cleaner prevents dust from entering 
the motor through the air intake of the carburetor. 


Dust is the same as an abrasive compound and causes 
excessive wear on all the motor’s moving parts. 


AC Air Cleaners are original factory equipment on 
the 1926 models of Nash, Buick and Oakland, 


Installation is easy as it connects directly to the carburetor, Once in- 
stalled it requires no attention as there are no moving parts to get out 
of order. Packed complete with all attachments. 


Models are now ready for Chevrolet, Chrysler Four, Dodge Brothers, 
Ford, Maxwell, Oldsmobile, Star and Studebaker, as well as for the 
1925 and earlier models of Buick, Nash and Oakland. 
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PAR TIALSLIS§ 
OPEX 
1926 COLORS 


A few special Opex 
Lacquer Enamel Colors 


Rolls-Royce Blue 
Virginia Cream 

Orinoco Vermilion 
Cadillac Buckingham Gray 
French Gray 

Sahara Gray 

Brewster Green—Medium 
Brewster Green—Deep 
Mephisto Red 

Packard Brown 

Havana Brown 

Soudan Brown 

Neptune Blue 

Nash Blue 

Overland Blue 

Etc, 


Standard Opex 


Lacquer Enamel 


Lenox Blue 

Pelham Blue 

Erie Blue 

Victoria Blue—Deep 
Hampton Gray 
Sage Brush Green 
Thistle Green 
Beaver Brown 


Etc. 


© 1925 S-W Co, 
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The Perfected Lacquer Finish 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


S UiB SrE lie Usb. OUR 


Opex your car 


Doss it rain—does it hail—does it snow? Is the weather broil- 
ing hot or bitter cold? Does your car get splashed or caked 
with mud, dried on or frozen on? Do these and other things 


happen and then does the beautiful finish of your automobile: 


come smiling forth unscratched, unspotted, unfaded and even 
undimmed? 

The answer is “yes” if you OPEx your car—the perfected 
lacquer finish; almost imperishable. 

Take every word of the above literally—truly Opex is won- 
derful. And remember that your car comes from the shop in 
days instead of the weeks required for repainting by former 
methods. Thirty-seven colors from which to choose. 

Expect to find Opex at responsible shops. Wherever Sherwin- 
Williams place Opex in the hands of a repaint shop drive in 
with confidence. Make sure that the shop shows the blue and 
orange Opex Headquarters sign. Send us the coupon printed below. 


Send me the name of the nearest Opex Headquarters where I can see the new Opex colors, 


QUALITY — Sherwin-Williams 


COMPANY, 601 CANAL ROAD, NORTHWEST, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


or 


December 3 


vy 


OPEX AS AN 
INDUSTRIAL 
FINISH — 


The success in the automo: 
bile field of Opex, the per 
fected \acquer, is paralleled 
in many other fields, work: 
ing great economies. Opex 
dries amazingly fast. Ap. 
pearance of product im- 
proved and therefore sala- 
bility increased. Write us 
for complete information— 
tell us your particular fin 
ishing problems. 


A FEW USES 
OF OPEX 


Furniture 

Water Coolers 
Refrigerators 

Truck Bodies 
Taxicabs 

Signs 

Architectural Iron Works 
Metal Beds 
Railway Cars 
Battery Boxes 
Engines and Motors 
Gasoline Pumps 
Toys 

Washing Machines 
Busses 

Delivery Wagons 
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I’VE kept you traveling a weary, hot- 
smoke trail, until you felt like a sun- 
burned shoulder. I’ve peppered you for 
years—but that’s over. I didn’t knowhow 
I was mistreating you. Forget it, Tongue. 
Be happy. I’ve discovered Prince Albert. 
Briar or corncob, your future is just 
crammed with comfort. From now on, 
hot soup is your only enemy. For P. A. 
is cooler than the old swimmin’ hole. 
And me—I’ve sung the last verse of 
those Hot Pipe Blues. No more wasps 
in my smoke-life. I load up with Prince 


Albert and light up with happiness. I 


lean back in the old armchair and blow 
blue rings of bliss clear into the horizon 
of hope. 

I’m set to slap down trouble, because 
I’ve found the one tobacco that makes 
my jimmy-pipe a pal for life — and 
nobody can tell me different. We’re 
happy, I and my tongue and me. 

As for you . . . be wise, Brother, be 
wise. Streak into the nearest smoke- 
shop. Get you your own tidy red tin of 
Prince Albert. Smoke up . . . and let 
the first fragrant pipeful break the glad 


news that your tobacco troubles are over. 


RINGE ALBERT 


—_no other tobacco is like it! 


t. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
‘Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


CRIM Pp 
Cu 
LONG BURNING Py Te 
CIGARETTE PE AND 


TOBACCO 
—————— 


i 


Look at the U. S. revenue stamp—there 
are TWO full ounces in every tin. 
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Yellowstone Lake and nearby public 
auto camp. This and other camps in 
Yellowstone Park are supplied with 
water through Byers Pipe. 


Guarding the Nation’s 
Water Supply 


ATER and food are man’s Hence the use of Byers Pi 


© Haynes 


two primary necessities. 
Lacking either, life and health 
are inconceivable. So the sav- 
ages live and travel where water 
is, and civilized man, by the 
‘use of pipe, brings water to 
where he is. 

Physical strength and rust 
resistance are the qualities 
needed in pipe to prevent its 
destruction and to safeguard 
the water supply. No pipe ma- 
terial combines these two qual- 
ities so economically as genuine 
wrought iron. 

In the remote places and in 
the urban areas; for under- 
ground service; for interior 
plumbing; for industrial water 
supply lines, the slag-sheathed 
fibers of Byers Pipe give it 
long life and leak proof joints. 


of rust resisting wrought ir 
in every place where pipe 
chosen by men of experien 
and foresight. 


In your home; in your fa 
tory; in your communit 
Byers Pipe will stand gua 
with equal faithfulness, at 
return its extra cost mali 
times over in added life, 
freedom from repairs, and) 
insurance against the expe 
sive failures that come whe 
cheaper pipe has been installe 

The Spiral Stripe on Bye 
Pipe now makes it easy for y¢ 
to see that Byers is actuallyd 
livered and installed whe 
specified. Byers is the on 
pipe so marked; hence subst 


tution is easily prevented. _ 


Literature on Request 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO | 
LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND CINCINNATI ROCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS TULSA HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE 
Established 1864 Distributors in all Jobbing Centers | 


protects you against 
mistakes and substitution 


Also look for name and 
year rolled in metal 
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\NUFACTURER of a reproducing 
ano has less than a hundred thousand 
ianos in use in this country. 


y month new pieces are recorded for 
, and these special piano rolls, of great 
to every owner of one of his pianos, 
? announced and described if they are 


iid. 


piano owners are spotted all over the 
~in large cities and small. General 
dvertising addressed to these people 
be too costly. Yet their names are 


thly bulletins, well printed and suit- 
ustrated, containing lists of the new 
ags and other subjects of interest to 
sically inclined, are sent by mail to 
ner. Bulletins, letters, 
‘alogs and other direct 
sing material can be 
1 on the basis of the 
number of owners to 


newhat similar situa- 
sexisted for some years 
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with a manufacturer of an electrical house- 
hold device suitable only for large residences. 


Department stores and other large stores 
have found direct advertising irreplaceable 
for keeping certain classes of their trade 
advised as to phases and developments of 
their store service—things that, while im- 
portant to a few, have little interest to the 
bulk of their customers. 


The things that you get in the mail—the 
advertising things—cannot all be as interest- 
ing to you as personal letters from relatives, 
friends, and customers. But they contain the 
news of the part that business is playing in 
the worlds of fashion, invention, amusement, 
comfort, luxury, science, and culture. And 
they are for the most part the best way 


WARRENS 


re: STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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Here 1s a situation that 
nly direct advertising can help» 


that merchants and manufacturers have found 
to keep their customers and prospective cus- 
tomers informed on these matters. 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
and buyers of printing 


When you employ a printer to help you 
secure more business, it is well to have 
some knowledge of how that printing will 
be used. 

“Selling with the help of Direct Advertis- 
ing” (No. 2) is the second book of this title 
issued by S. D. Warren Company, and one 
of a series offered to business men to help 
them do better direct advertising. Copies 
may be obtained without cost from any 
paper merchant who sells Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers, or by writ- 
ing direct to us. 


S. D. Warren Co., 
101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


better paper 
better printing 
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every day, they are translated by Fes Eun, TRES : Ss, 
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MILLIONS | 


of yesterday’s worries 


become today’s figure facts! 


OU can have daily all the vital figure facts of your 
business with the same accuracy that this great manu- 
facturer secures. 

“The accurate figures furnished by your machines,” 
writes the Ajax Rubber Company, “‘enable us to keep in 
constant touch with the trend of our daily affairs. This in- 
formation is invaluable.” 


prompt. They are made available every day—and the rea- 
son is the Flat Writing-Surface. 

The Flat Writing-Surface makes possible Elliott-Fisher’s 
exceptional speed. It saves time and enables you to get 
your reports every day. Your reports will be positive and 
accurate, for the star clear control key of the Elliott- 
Fisher will not permit an incorrect total. The 


You need not worry and wonder about 
yesterday’s business. Pour all of yesterday’s 
worries into the speedy and efficient mechan- 
ical brain of the Elliott-Fisher Accounting 
Machine. Out comes the complete daily rec- 

ord of figure facts that gives you control of 


Flat Writing-Surface makes the Elliott-Fisher 
adaptable to any business. It will do for you 
what it does for the Ajax Rubber Company 
and thousands of other users. 


It will furnish you daily with accurate re- 
ports and records that give you control of 


your business. 


your business. Instant knowledge of position 


" ak Sh Aeveisuaeinlagireler: ; ; 
Notice’ that ‘word "daily.” ‘You’ see"it' in  Seras GP oitrctnce ce through Elliott-Fisher Accounting Machines 


the letter above. You can see it in letters 


it to write any shape or size of record, 


singly or all at one operation. It writes, | 18 the key to business control. Elliott-Fisher 


at - dds, subtracts, ¢ ical total 
written by thousands of Elliott-Fisher users and cross-balancesEoersthing that gen Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
all over the world. Elliott-Fisher records are °” 9°"“!! ¢pm,d0. faster and wit N. Y. Branches in all principal cities. 


Service and Supplies are second only in importance to machines. You can depend absolutely on E-F Service and EFCO Supplies. 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and 
polishing 
Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Aluminum Ware 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 


@ —for light colored 


painted woodwork 
Cake or Powder 


Watch the smudgy coat of obstinate fingermarks and clinging dust whichever you prefer 
loosen and disappear when Bon Ami gets at them. 


> 


Magic! you'll say when you try it. Just a shake of the soft, fluffy cae ee 
a e ; OCTAICNEG 
powder or a dab of the cake onadamp cloth! A few rubs and the job’s done. Yer” 


Bon Ami is made in two forms, Cake and Powder, for the housewife’s 
convenience. They have exactly the same ingredients. It’s economy to 
keep both on hand all the time. 


You'll find dozens of uses in your house for these “partners in clean- 
liness.”” See the list above. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW. YORK 
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